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- Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 

for the information of the Senate, and 
because of the public interest in the in- 
dustry-labor conference, recently held in 
this city, I ask to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a list of the 
members of the President’s Labor-Indus- 
try Committee, a copy of the address de- 
livered to the conference by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and a copy of 
the letter which the President sent to 
the conference at the conclusion of the 
meeting. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Lasor-INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 

Moderator, William H. Davis, Chairman, Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board. 

Associate Moderator, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas (Utah), Chairman, Senate Labor 


Committee. 
INDUSTRY 
Lawrence D. Bell, president, Bell Aircraft 
Corporation. 


W. Gibson Carey, Jr., president, Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., New York. 

©. 8. Ching, vice president, United States 
Rubber Co. 

Donald Comer, board chairman, Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham. 

Robert M. Gaylord, president, Ingersoll 
Milling Machine Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Paul G. Hoffman, president, Studebaker 
Motor Co. 

Charles R. Hook, president, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co. 

Thomas R. Jones, president, American Type 
Foundry, Inc. 

Roger D. Lapham, board chairman, Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Co., San Francisco. 

Reuben B. Robertson, president, Champion 
Fiber Co., Canton, N. C. 

Charles E. Wilson, president, General Elec- 
tric Co. 

W. P Witherow, president, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
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Appendix 


LABOR 


American Federation of Labor: William 
Green, American Federation of Labor presi- 
dent; John P. Coyne, president, building 
trades department; John P, Frey, president, 
metal trades department; George Meany, 
American Federation of Labor secretary-treas- 
urer; Daniel J. Tobin, president, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; Matthew J. Woll, 
vice president. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations: Philip 
Murray, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions president, and chairman, steel work- 
ers’ organizing committee; John L. Lewis, 
president, United Mine Workers of America; 
R. J. Thomas, president, United Automobile, 
Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America; Joseph Curran, president, Na- 
tional Maritime Union; Emil Rieve, president, 
Textile Workers of America; Julius Emspak, 
secretary-treasurer, United Electrical Radio 
& Machine Workers. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 

I am sorry to be 20 minutes late, but I have 
the kind of a schedule these days that makes 
it sometimes impossible for me to be strictly 
on time. 

In asking you to come here to this con- 
ference, I think we should all—every one of 
us—realize not only the serious purpose be- 
fore us, but the serious problem as well. 

Two weeks ago, I suppose the average 
American felt either that we wouldn’t get 
into the war, or that if we did, we would mop 
up, if it came to war in the Pacific, in very 
short order. Rather derogatory remarks were 
leveled all through this country against any 
danger from Japan Of course, as we have 
begun to realize now and realize more deeply 
as time goes on, there is very real danger 
to the whole world, because there is a new 
philosophy in the world whicn would end 
for all time—if it is swept into this country, 
even if it is swept over the rest of the world— 
it would mean an end of private industry, 
and it would mean the end of trade-unionism 
equally. It is a real danger. We haven’t 
won the war by a long shot. It is going to 
go on for a long time 

And so I have asked you here to help win 
this war, just as much as if you were in uni- 
form. I am going to use a word which none 
of us like—and I don’t either. The word is 
“must.” I am applying the word “must” to 
you as individuals, and to myself. 

A boy the other day was out in a plane. 
The Government did not tell him he had to 
dive on a battleship and lose his life. That 
was his “must”; his own personal “must.” 
There was nothing in his orders that told him 
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he had to dive his plane into a Japanese 
battleship. That was young Kelley’s per- 
sonal “must.” 

And each one of you, and I, too, we have 
our personal “musts.” 

So, when I use the word “must” I want you 
to appropriate it to yourselves, individually, 
as Americans. 

We are here as a group—industry and 
labor—with a chairman chosen from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government and a 
vice chairman from the legislative branch of 
the Government, to act. I dug up the word 
“moderator.” It’s a good word. These two 
gentlemen are moderators. I don’t think 
they will have to wield any big stick. I think 
rather they can truly act as exceedingly 
peaceful moderators in presiding at your 
meetings. 

I know, if I were a moderator, I would want 
results, a complete agreement. I would want 
something else, and as moderator I might 
help get it. I want speed. Speed now is of 
the essence, just as much in turning out 
things in plants as it is among the fighting 
forces. It is just as necessary to turn out 
equipment as it is to drill an army or build 
up a navy after the equipment is turned 
out. Speed is very, very much of the essence. 

With speed goes something we all know that 
we have got to have in the next few weeks. 
We have got greatly to increase our produc- 
tion program. We are still in a sense— 
whether you like it or not—the arsenal of the 
free world. Geographically we can turn out 
materials without anything like the same 
physical danger to the workers and to the 
plants as prevail in Britain, or in China, or 
Russia, We have got to do perfectly unheard 
of things. 

I always like a little story that one of my 
people who came back from Russia told me 
the other day. When the Germans were ap- 
preaching, not one city but many cities where 
industrial plants were turning out fighting 
munitions, the Russians, realizing that they 
probably would lose the city or cities, began 
to move their factories. And how did they 
move them? They ran a freight train, backed 
it into the factory, and they loaded the tools 
into the freight cars. And with every tool— 
into the same freight car—went the man 
who was operating that tool. Their simple 
objective, when they moved six hundred or a 
thousand miles away, was to reestablish the 
factory. They would have the people, the 
workers, with their tools. They did not have 
to put new people—untrained people—onto 
these tools. 

And I wonder just a little bit what the 
average American wouid do if our Governe 
ment backed a freight train in and said to 
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every worker, “Five minutes’ notice. You 
can’t say good-bye to your family. Get into 
that freight car with the tools you are work- 
ing with. There is your suitcase, a hamper 
of food, a couple bottles of water. We will 
let you out when you get a thousand miles 
or so inland.” 

That is what war means. I pray that we 
won't have anything actually happening like 
that over here. But speed, and more speed, 
is essential. And that is why any kind of a 
stoppage of work, anywhere—even if it seems 
to be something the average manager of the 
plant or the average worker in the plant does 
not deem to be particularly important to win- 
ning this war—may be most important. 

We have to feel that we, all of us, are sub- 
ject to a self-imposed discipline. In other 
words, I think you have—and I am not tell- 
ing you in the sense of an Executive order or 
as President, but as an American citizen— 
that you must reach an agreement. 

To go back for a minute, if I were modera- 
tor, I think I would impose a time limit on 
speeches. I think you know just what I 
mean, For example, there is one branch of 
the Government—the Senate. It is only in a 
very great emergency that the Senate im- 
poses on itself, without any rule, a limitation 
on speeches. The Senators do it voluntarily 
by common consent. And in times of great 

_@mergency oratory in the Senate is at a 
minimum. On the other side of the Capitol 
is the House of Representatives. It is a very 
large body ana it is pretty hard to limit de- 
bate without a rule. So there isa rule. And 
when a bill comes out trom a committee the 
rule adopted allots so much time to each side. 
Tne result is that on tremendously serious 
measures—laws—the debate is limited to 2 
days or 3 days or less in that very, very large 
body. 

You are a lot smaller in numbers than the 
Senate, and I believe you can make even 
better time than the Senate of the United 
States under emergency conditions. The 
country is expecting something out of you in 
a hurry—I don’t say by tomorrow night—but 
it will be a thrilling thing if we could get 
something out in- the way of a unanimous 
agreement by tomorrow night, Thursday, or at 
the latest Friday night. I see no reason why, 
in this instance, you should’t adopt the con- 
gressional custom and ask “leave to print.” 
In 5 minutes you could say all you want to 
say. Ask your fellow members for leave to 
print. 

Actually, as we know, we are all after the 
same thing. I think that even if there hadn't 
been a war with three very large nations— 
Germany, Japan, Italy—the differences on 
both sides, in this country of ours, are rela- 
tively small. We have been making very 
definite progress on the whole subject of 
labor and management. We are going to 
continue to make progress. I believe every 
sensible person on both sides—labor and 
management and in Government—realizes 
that 8 or 9 years ago we were rather far 
behind in this country; that we needed a 
greater spread in the earnings of the coun- 
try; that we needed better working condi- 
tions. England was ahead of us. The Scan- 
dinavian countries were ahead of us. We 
have made a lot of progress, and at the end 
of this very great World War—because it truly 
is that—we are not going to stop progress. 
Our kind of nation is going to make more 
progress. Let us agree not to go backward. 
But let us agree that during this war we 
won't hold things up. 

That is the primary thing—to keep the 
work going. I don’t believe you are going 
to have great difficulties, because I don’t 
think it is a hard agreement for you to 
make. You are going to be faced with one 
fact—an enormous number of additional peo- 
ple are going to be at work on this war pro- 
gram. I can’t tell you the details, but we 
can look for the employment during the 
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coming year of 1942 of millions of new work- 
ers in defense. We have got to protect them. 
We have got to keep things going. We can’t 
have stoppages. 

And so I was just thinking of an old idea 
of self-discipline—an old Chinese proverb— 
of a Chinese Christian. He prayed every day— 
he had been told to pray to our kind of a 
God—and his prayer was: “Lord, reform Thy 
world, beginning with me.” It is rather a 
nice line for us all to keep in the back of 
our heads. 

There isn’t much difference between labor 
and management, actually. I suppose a very 
large proportion of management has come, 
in this country, from the ranks of labor. 
It’s like the old Kipling saying about Judy 
O’Grady an’ the Colonel’s Lady. They are 
both the same under the skin. That is true 
in this country, especially in this country, 
and we want to keep it so. And keeping it so, 
and improving it, is the problem at this time. 

Don’t believe everything you read in the 
papers. They have to print things, they have 
to keep an interest going. I was reading a 
paper this morning which was telling how 
inevitable—because we are a bigger nation 
and have more resources and probably better 
abilities—victory would be. 

I want to see what we can do. We have 
only been in this war for a week and a half. 
It is serious, at the present time. We are 
not sitting on Easy Street. 

I hope very much, in fact I am very confi- 
dent, you will reaiize the spiritual side of this 
war emergency. We want our type of civiliza- 
tion to go on. It is threatened. We want 
our freedoms. We want freedom to express 
our own opinions. We want freedom of re- 
ligion and the others as well. They are 
threatened. 

I think very much the country is looking 
to you gentlemen to give us, just as fast as 
you possibly can—by tomorrow or the next 
day—some kind of an agreement so that we 
all can shake hands. After this war is won, 
let’s go back if we want to, if we have to, to 
old Kilkenny. And you Know what a Kil- 
Kenny fight is. But that is something that 
we can put aside until that date comes. 

The country is looking to you. I am look- 
ing at you. The Congress is iooking at you. 
All I can say is, God speed your efforts. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, December 23, 1941. 
Gentlemen of the Conference: 

Moderator Davis and Senator THomas have 
reported to me the results of your delibera- 
tions. They have given me each proposition 
which you have discussed. I am happy to 
accept your general points of agreement, as 
follows: 

1. There shall be no strikes or lock-outs 

2. All disputes shall be settled by peaceful 
means. 

3. The President shall set up a proper war 
labor board to handle these disputes. 

I accept without reservation your covenants 
and there shall be no strikes or lock-outs and 
all disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. 
I shall proceed at once to act on your third 
point. 

Government must act in general. The three 
points agreed upon cover of necessity all dis- 
putes that may arise between labor and 
management. 

The particular disputes must be left to the 
consideration of those who can study the par- 
ticular differences and who are thereby pre- 
pared by knowledge to pass judgment in the 
particular case. I have full faith that no 
group in our national life will take undue ad- 
vantage while we are faced by common 
enemies. 

I congratulate you, I thank you, and our 
people will join me in appreciation of your 
great contributicn. 

Your achievement is a response to common 
desire of all men of good will that strikes and 





lock-outs cease and that disputes be settled by 
means. 
May I now wish you all a merry Christmas? 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





Christmas Greetings 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD some re- 
marks of my own broadcast over station 
WOL on Monday, December 29, 1941, con- 
veying Christmas greetings. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Friends of the radio audience, I am very 
grateful to the management of this radio 
station for the privilege of sending yuletide 
season greetings to my listeners 

The Christmas season this year finds our 
beloved country involved in a world conflict. 
It finds us, a united people, dedicated to 
the purpose of guarding, preserving, and pro- 
tecting our liberties and our homes. 

We had no choice in this matter of war. 
War was declared upon us by Japan, Italy, 
and Germany. Treacherously our forces at 
Pearl Harbor were attacked while this Na- 
tion was at peace This was a dastardly thing 
to do when negotiations were being carried 
on in this Capital City. Yes; we face the 
greatest crisis in our history, but we face that 
crisis fearlessly and in the spirit of unity, 
loyalty, and sacrifice. We are at war, but 
we have an inner peace and tranquillity 
which comes from a righteous cause. America 
seeks to enslave no man. She covets no Soil. 
So, in the midst of this grave tragedy, we 
do observe this season with an inner peace. 

I speak these words in the city of Wash- 
ington, 1,100 miles away from the old home 
town in Wisconsin where for more than 50 
years I have celebrated the yuletide. 

If you will permit a few personal observa- 
tions: This year, because of world conditions 
and Senate activity, I have remained in 
Washington. Yet, I see the old home with 
the large rcom with its blazing log in the 
fireplace, where all my former Christmases 
have been spent. Many of the hearts of 
loved ones, that throbbed so gayly in the 
years past, have ceased to beat; many of the 
smiling faces that shone so brightly then, 
have ceased to smile. As Dickens wrote: 
“The hands we grasped have grown cold; the 
eyes we sought have hid their luster in the 
grave.” Yet, they iive; we hear their merry 
voices and see their smiling faces and the old 
home is made alive again in “memory’s lane” 
on Christmas. All the happiness of former 
years comes back. Parents and childhood days 
are with one again: Yes; the years that are 

one are recaptured. My own fireside and 
ome and friends, with the yuletides of the 
past, have this year crowded upon my mind 
more than ever before. Joyful and happy 
Christmas season that brings to us not the 
delusions but the realities of former days 
“and transport the traveler back to his own 
fireside and quiet home.” 

This season is a period for the reunion of 
the family, and this year particularly it is 
a year for worship and gratitude—gratitude 
for the knowledge that we live in thoughts, 











peace— ldly hate; grati- 
tude that we can worship God in this land, 
according to the dictates of our own con- 
science. 

This Christmas season saw history made in 
Washington. I see now the Senate Chamber, 
filled with Senators and Members of the House, 
judges of the Supreme Court, the diplomatic 
corps; the galleries filled to overflowing with 
distinguished guests 


A great man inet a great nation— 
Churchill, of the British Empire—is speak- 
ing. He mentions Russia and her great ef- 
fort—there follows applause. He speaks of 
China and her superb sacrifice—there follows 
another great applause. 

He tells of the inflexible purpose of the 
American people that he finds here—this peo- 
ple united as never before; of the unity of 
purpose and comradeship of arms of the two 
great English-speaking nations, facing the 
mighty foes who would seek our ruin; and he 
concludes with the thought that a great 
purpose and design is being worked out by 
America and Britain—walking together side 
by side in majesty, justice, and in peace—for 
their own safety and for the good of all. 

When he concluded, the sober, dignified 
Senate Jumped to its feet and applauded, and 
as Churchill went out into the antechamber 
he made the sign of the V—the sign of vic- 
tory—with the first two fingers of his right 
hand. 

Yes; it was a memorable and historic occa- 
sion. 

As a people, dedicated to the preservation 
and improvement of our way of life, we 
Americans have no fears of the future. We 
have a difficult job to do. We are all breth- 
ren, we Americans—we stem from different 
roots but America is our home. Her problems 
are our problems. Her safety, our safety. 
Her flag, our flag There is no divided loyalty 
in any of us—no hyphens. We are that breed 
called the American 

Freedom and joy and faith in the God of 
our fathers and in the future of our country 
are all calling to us to arise, even in these 
troublesome days and sing our Christmas 
hymns in a spirit of faith and hope, knowing 
that we shall win through to victory and then 
succor a weary, bleeding, war-torn world, 
binding up the wounds of all nations 

“Peace within’—the inner conscience where 
a voice says, “Well done”—peace within to 
men and nations comes from knowing they 
have played their part worthily. We are living 
in a changed and changing world. The load 
America will have to carry will be tremen- 
dous. This calls for a realistic and prayerful 
consideration of our problem. 

It will require great material sacrifices from 
our people. 

We have been attacked by three powerful 
nations. They are out to divide up the world. 
Consequently America is in a world conflict 
involving her very existence. Therefore we 
must not delay taking all necessary steps. We 
must immediately— 

First. Concentrate our efforts on planes, 
bombers and fighters, and men to man them, 
and plane carriers to carry them. 

Second. Our fighting men must have the 
best equipment and protection available on 
land, on sea, and in the air. 

Third. We must get rid of any complacency 
of leaders who cannot see, and get fully 
aroused to the challenge which we must face. 

Fourth. We must get ‘the maximum effi- 
ciency into production, into administration, 
and cut out nondefense expenditures. 

Fifth. We must get cooperation between 
all branches of the service, never forgetting 
the imperative need of controlling the air. 
We must especially get commanders in the 
Navy and land forces who are awake to the 
need and importance of dominating the air. 
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Sixth. The home front must be organized 
and protected against “fifth columnists” and 
air raids. 

In a spirit of humility—because I feel that 
there are others who could say it better than 
I can—let me say that we cannot feel that 
the words “Peace on earth” are a hollow 
mockery. America is engaged now in a great 
undertaking to make that “Peace on earth” a 
reality. Let us go forward serene in our faith 
in the eventual supremacy of right and justice 
for all men. God will bless America if we 
approximate this objective. 

The day is at hand with its opportunities 
for us to make the most significant contri- 
bution that we have ever had an opportunity 
to make in the history of our beloved coun- 
try. We must cleanse our minds of prej- 
udice and hate and go forward as men who 
have no chains upon their brains, dedicating 
ourselves, all we are and all we have, to serv- 
ice to God, and to country. 

After Japan in the morning of December 7 
last had attacked Pearl Harbor—this Amer- 
ica of ours—which to many seemed colorless 
and almost meaningless—now, to a 131,000,- 
000 of us, took on a hue of loveliness and 
beauty. Its liberty, its Constitution, its 
homes, its cities, its countryside, looked dif- 
ferent. All has meaning now. 

Hope and courage and the spirit of sacrifice 
came back into our beings and America be- 
came very dear—very precious to us. 

No longer were we apathetic and ungrate- 
ful. No longer were we asleep. Nay, we were 
awake to the forces of evil which were chal- 
lenging our right to live our way of life. 

No longer, were we smug and complacent. 
Nay, we were ready and willing not only to 
pledge anew our allegiance to the land we 
love, not only to reaffirm our faith in what 
we stood for, but by the millions, men were 
ready to make the great sacrifice—life itselt— 
so that their loved ones and the children of 
generations unborn might live in freedom 
on this continent and inherit the American 
way of life. 

Somewhere in the East, the Star of Beth- 
lehem hovers over the City of Peace. There 
are warlike activities in that city today. 
Over the sands near Cairo, where the burn- 
ing feet of the children of Israel once trod, 
there are war planes flying. There are soldiers 
in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

The black-out of Jerusalem is probably one 
of the most drastic in the Middle East, and 
yet this Christmas season, as always, there 
will be pilgrims who will travel the same path 
that Joseph and Mary took about 2,000 years 
ago in the shadows of the blue and hazy dis- 
tant mountains of Moab, where the aged 
Moses once looked down on the Promised 
Land. 

There will be pilgrims who will travel to 
Calvary, to Gethsemane, and to the Sepul- 
cher or to Bethlehem (which is a suburb of 
Jerusalem). ‘This Christmas season, as al- 
ways, there will be shepherds singing carols 
in the same fields where the shepherds 
watched their flocks on that Christmas night 
almost 2,000 years ago, and at 9 o’clock on 
Christmas Eve the bells of Bethlehem rang 
again from the Church of the Nativity. 

In Wisconsin, my home State, it has been 
Some 275 years since the yuletide was first 
observed in our State by the Jesuit mission- 
ary, Father Allouez, in a birchbark wigwam 
on the shores of Chequamegon Bay some- 
where between Ashland and Washburn. 
There is a strange kinship between that 
Christmas and this one, because today we 
again face great problems and great sacri- 
fices. And yet, like Father Allouez, we face 
them confidently and without fear. 

In fundamentals our Christmas observ- 
ances cannot change. Despite the horrors of 
war, human nature has not altered. The 
spirit is not altered. The birthday of Him who 
planted His spirit in the souls of men is 
everything. It cannot be destroyed. 
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Across the span of 2,000 years, the un- 
stained radiance of the Star of the East 
shines even through the black-out gloom of 
dark streets, with the everlasting light of 
hope and faith for those who sit in the 
shadows. These solemn hours of sorrow, war, 
and destruction must bind the hearts and 
minds of America ever closer. The love of 
humanity is imbedded in the souls of men. 
The spirit of Christmas has survived the at- 
tacks of evils throughout the centuries. 
Nothing has been able to silence it. It will 
continue to survive. Always, above the 
clangor of arms, the triumph and song of 
Christmas has sounded. That must be our 
hope and our faith for all Christmases to 
come. 

May I conclude by paraphrasing Tiny Tim, 
of Dickens’ fame “I humbly wish for all of 
you, my friends, and for this beloved coun- 
try of ours, and for poor, tired humanity 
everywhere, God’s blessing, and the peace 
that passeth all human understanding.” 





The Little Guy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
season when all of us are busy making 
good resolutions for improved behavior 
for the new yea~. This is a most com- 
mendable practice, and I believe it is 
equally important for governments as it 
is for individuals. Among the New 
Year’s resolutions which are being made 
by our Government, I sincerely hope 
there is one which will dedicate special 
consideration for the small business 
man—‘“the little guy”—whose problems 
have been so alarmingly increased by 
the war which is upon us American 
initiative and American ingenuity can 
develop a prominent part for the small 
businessmen of America to play in the 
war-production effort if the proper au- 
thorities will devote themselves to this 
highly important goal. 

The enclosed editorial from the Her- 
ald-Advance, of Milbank, S. Dak., edited 
by able and alert Charles C. Burges, of 
that community, emphasizes in a very 
apt manner the importance of gearing 
the little business man and the small 
producer into the production program 
of America. As I have said previously, 
“If America will save the small business 
man, the small business man will save 
America.” After all, it is the littie fel- 
low who has built America, and it is the 
little fellow who must be included in the 
production plans of this country if we 
are to bring this war to a successful and 
victorious conclusion with the greatest 
possible dispatch and the least possible 
disruption of our economic system. 

THE LITTLE GUY 

What distinguishes this country from the 
other great nations of the world? ‘There are 
many possible answers to that question. 
And here’s one of the best: “The United 
States is the country where the little guy is 
boss—where the little guy can go as far as 
his energies and abilities allow—where the 
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little guy doesn’t have to bow and scrape to 
anyone.” 

Little guys made this country. They came 
here from everywhere to establish freedom 
and escape tyranny. They landed in a wil- 
derness. They were often cold and hungry. 
They seldom became rich. But they kept 
the faith. They built the homes and cleared 
the land and raised the children. They 
fought the wars of the past, just as they are 
fighting this war. The little guys were proud 
and strong and confident of the future, and 
the great land in which we live is their gift 
to us, the little guys of the present. 

Little guys built the industries of this 
country. They saved a few dollars and put 
them into a store or a bank or a factory of 
some kind. They took chances. Much of the 
time they lost, but that didn’t dismay them. 
They saved a few more dollars and took new 
chances. They didn’t laugh when some 
visionary came along with an idea the wise- 
acres said obviously insane—the telephone, 
for instance, or the automobile, or a plan 
for lighting homes with electricity. There 
might be something in it, they thought, and 
they played the long shot. For the visionaries 
with the ideas were the same kind of people— 
little guys trying to build and create. And 
some of them went from shacks to mansions 
in a year or two, and a year or two later were 
back in the shacks starting again. They 
always started again. It was in their blood, 
their bone, their character. The little guys 
didn't give up 

All of this country is a mohument to the 
little guy. All of our industries, our farms, 
our homes, our resources—the little guys did 
the work. They went into the oi! fields and 
brought out the black gold. They dug in the 
earth and gave us our coal and metals. A 
few became famous, but the millions re- 
mained unknown. They worked and died in 
obscurity, but this country is an everlasting 
monument to their deathless spirit, which 
lives on. 

That is the ideal we Americans must keep 
in mind—America must be a place where the 
little guy is king. Free enterprise is the little 
guy’s kind of enterprise; he can go into any 
kind of business he wants, invest his savings 
in whatever he wants, and lick the com- 
petitor to a frazzle if he is able to. The Gov- 
ernment belongs to him—hbe doesn’t belong 
to the Government. The little guy made 
America, and today he is perpetuating Amer- 
ica. And tomorrow he must be the symbol 
of America, too. 





The 26-Nation Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the text of the 26- 
nation agreement signed at the city of 
Washington on January 1, 1942; also a 
supplemental statement issued by the 
State Department on January 4, 1942; 
and an editorial which appeared in the 
New York Times of Saturday, January 
3, entitled “The Grand Alliance’: 
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Tue 26-NaTIOoN AGREEMENT 
Tue Wuire House, January 2, 1942. 


DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS—A JOINT 
DECLARATION BY THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND, THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, BEL- 
GIUM, CANADA, COSTA RICA, CUBA, CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, EL SALVADOR, 
GREECE, GUATEMALA, HAITI, HONDURAS, INDIA, 
LUXEMBOURG, NETHERLANDS, NEW ZEALAND, 
NICARAGUA, NORWAY, PANAMA, POLAND, SOUTH 
AFRICA, YUGOSLAVIA 


The governments signatory hereto— 

Having subscribed to a-common program 
of purposes and principles embodied in the 
joint declaration of “the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, dated August 14, 1941, 
known as the Atlantic charter; 

Being convinced that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential to defend life, lib- 
erty, independence, and religious freedom, 
and to preserve human rights and justice 
in their own lands, as well as in other lands, 
and that they are now engaged in a common 
struggle against savage and brut 1 forces 
seeking to subjugate the world; declare— 

(1) Each government pledges itself to em- 
ploy its full resources, military or economic, 
against those members of the Tripartite Pact 
and its adherents with which such govern- 
ment is at war. 

(2) Each government pledges itself to co- 
operate with the governments signatory 
hereto and not to make a separate armistice 
or peace with the enemies. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered 
to by other nations which are, or which may 
be, rendering material assistance and con- 
tributions in the struggle for victory over 
Hitlerism. 

Done at Washington, January 1, 1942. 

The United States of America, by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, by Winston Churchill. 

On behalf of the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Maxim Litvinoff, 
Ambassador. 

National Government of the Republic of 
China, Tse-Vung Soong, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Commonwealth of Australia, by R. G. 
Casey. 

The Kingdom of Belgium, by Ct R. v. d. 
Straten. 

Canada, by Leighton McCarthy. . 

The Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, by 
Hugues Le Gallais. 

The Kingdom of the Netherlands, A. Lou- 
don. 

Signed on behalf of the Government of the 
Dominion of New Zealand, by Frank Lang- 
stone. 

The Republic of Nicaragua, by Leon De- 
Bayle. 

The Kingdom of Norway, by W. Munthe de 
Morgenstierne. 

The Republic of Panama, by Jaen Guardia. 

The Republic of Poland, by Jan Ciechanow- 
ski. 

The Union of South Africa, by Ralph W. 
Close. 

The Kingdom of Yugoslavia, by Constantin 
A. Fotitch. 

The Republic of Costa Rica, by Luis Fer- 
nandez. 

The Republic of Cuba, by Aurelio F. Con- 
cheso. 

Czechoslovak Republic, by V. S. Hurban. 

The Dominican Republic, by J. M. Tron- 
coso. 

The Republic of El Salvador, by C. A, Alfaro. 


The Kingdom of Greece, by Cimon P. Dia- 
mantopoulos, . 
The Republic of Guatemala, by Enrique 
Lopez-Herrarte. 

La Republique d’Haiti, par Fernand Dennis. 

The Republic of Honduras, by Julian R. 
Caceres. 

India, Girja Shankar Bajpai. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
January 4, 1942. 

In order that liberty-loving peoples silenced 
by military force may have an opportunity to 
support the principles of the declaration by 
united nations, the Government of the United 
States, as the depository for that declaration, 
will receive statements of adherence to its 
principles from appropriate authorities which 
are not governments. 


[From the New York Times of January 3, 
1942] 


THE GRAND ALLIANCE 


Nearly two-thirds of the population of the 
globe, more than two-thirds of its economic 
power and its actual or potential fighting 
power are committed by the allied joint agree- 
ment, proclaimed yesterday in Washington, 
to the destruction of Adolf Hitler, his fight- 
ing forces, his friends, and his satellites. 
There will be no sheathing of the sword, no 
separate armistice, no fragmentary peace, un- 
til this end has been accomplished. 

This can be, and is, no empty gesture. On 
the basis of last August’s: Atlantic charter, 
“convinced that complete victory over their 
enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, 
independence and religious freedom, and to 
preserve human rights and justice in their 
own lands as well as in other lands,” these 
nations and these hundreds of millions of 
people stand together. 

nis can be, and is, no mere declaration of 
governments. Far more is it a declaration of 
peoples, wuich their governments could not 
ignore if they would. It includes two great 
oriental nations: China, hammered by Japa- 
nese aggression into a unity it has not known 
for generations; India, torn by internal trou- 
ble, eager for independence, yet very evidently 
abhorring Hitler more than it distrusts 
Britain. 

It includes Russia. Whether or not it also 
commits her to war with Japan is of great 
but temporary importance, since it openly 
binds her to fight to the death the power 
whose slave and jackal Japan is. 

Hitler has won his long series of victories 
by dividing and conquering. He may write 
finis now to that chapter in his book. There 
may still be conquests for him. His troops 
may roll into new capitals, including one or 
two which are now neutral, yet whose popu- 
lations hate him and all his works no less 
than do the signers of yesterday’s declaration. 
But for every enemy he beats down a score 
will rise. 

There can be no compromise, because Hitler 
himself has made compromise impossible. 
No government can possess a mandate to sell 
its people into slavery. From this day for- 
ward we know, as surely as we count on to- 
morrow’s sunrise, that there can be but one 
end to the war Hitler brought upon humanity. 
We cannot know when that end will come, 
for Allied misfortunes and mistakes may de- 
lay it and Allied valor and sweat may 
hasten it. 

But come it will. The Axis may still win 
victories. It cannot win peace. Peace will 
come, soon or late, when Hitler’s world-wide 
enemies, who took up the sword reluctantly, 
can no longer find on the face of the earth an 
Axis soldier with a weapon in his hand. 








Winning the War and Winning the Peace 
Is Vital to Our Liberties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on Jan- 
uary 2, 1942: 


Two major wars in one generation is an 
unusual occurrence in modern history. 
When in 1918 the armistice was signed, which 
was to end all wars, we were convinced that 
armed conflicts would forever disappear from 
the affairs of man. 

Yet now, hardly more than 20 years later, 
we are engaged in a struggle the like of which 
has never been seen. On land, at sea, and in 
the air large numbers of men are engaged in 
constant combat. Millions who have no 
military standing of any kind, ordinary, 
everyday civilians—men, women, and chil- 
dren—are in the paths of bombs rained down 
upon them from the air. This is a new phase 
of the tremendous slaughter going on all 
over the world. 

We won the last war but we lost the peace. 
In spite of the victory and in spite of the fact 
that German militarism of 1918 received its 
death blow on the battlefields of France, 20 
years later this same military might was again 
allowed to menace mankind. 

Since 1933 I had the unpleasant duty of 
calling the attention of our Congress, our 
Government, and even the governments of 
other democracies to the fact that prepara- 
tions were being made for this war and that 
the Nazi propaganda agencies, their spies and 
saboteurs, were working overtime. Neverthe- 
less the democracies of the world sat calmly 
back without making any effort to check the 
advance of a new military movement, while 
more modern weapons were being accumu- 
lated by Germany for the destruction of 
mankind. 

The present war, insofar as it affects the 
interests of the United States, is more deadly 
and a greater menace to our security, because 
it affects not one, but two, oceans. It is no 
longer a question of keeping the Atlantic 
lanes free, as in the last war. but the struggle 
has come to the Pacific, and large numbers of 
men and a fanatic race is bent on destruction 
of everything we consider sacred. 

It was perhaps the fault of the many 
appeasers which we had in this country prior 
to December 7, 1941, that we were caught un- 
prepared when the Japanese aggressors made 
their raid on Pearl Harbor. In the midst of 
a discussion and diplomatic negotiations, con- 
cerning the status of the Pacific Ocean, 
treacherous Japan stabbed us in the back, 
and with one vicious blow caused damage 
and destruction to our strongest naval sta- 
tion. It has taken us a long time to reel from 
the blow, and we are still dazed by the sud- 
denness of this dastardly act. We are still 
hardly able to believe that ail this damage 
and destruction could be accomplished in so 
short a time, but not for one moment do we 
doubt the justice of our cause and the suc- 
cess of our Army and Navy. 

The President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain have pledged 
the two mightiest democracies to wage the 
struggle, until every vestige of tyranny is 
removed from the earth. We are sure that 
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democracy will survive, and that all the ideals 
which we cherish so greatly, will live in this 
world, no matter how long the temporary 
successes of Axis Powers might make it appear 
that democracy is not to be the form of gov- 
ernment of all free nations. 

The road may be stormy, the paths leading 
to ultimate victory may be full of blood, 
sweat and tears, but our democracy will be 
preserved, our freedom will remain, and this 
great country of ours will be saved from 
destruction. 

For America is worth saving. On this con- 
tinent we have developed the finest type of 
human civilization known to history. Here, 
there lives, in peace and harmony 100 nation- 
alities, but only 1 nation. In spite of our 
differences of race and creed and even color, 
we are all children of one commonwealth, 
citizens of one country allowed to see this 
country grow and prosper forever. 

Let us take a look at this America, which 
we are seeking to preserve for ourselves and 
our posterity. If we are to count our fac- 
tories, our raw materials, and our other re- 
sources, we find that Germany and all the 
countries which she conquered, including 
that portion of Russia to which Germany’s 
armies have led here, it would only cover 
one-fourth of our 4,000,000 square miles. But 
America is not only square miles of territory. 
It counts among its many acres, its farms, 
its villages, its towns, and its cities with 
their towering skyscrapers. In our beautiful 
song, God Bless America, we speak of our 
mountains, our prairies, and our oceans, but 
more than that, America is a nation of 
churches and synagogues, which raise their 
tall spires to heaven, and show that man 
is not only a mortal body here to exist during 
a limited span of life, but has in him an im- 
mortal soul, which forever rises in adoration 
to the great Architect of the universe, the 
Master of destiny of both man and nation. 

There is an endless variety of scenery 
throughout the length and breadth of Amer- 
ica, and we have within our borders all types 
of natural grandeur and beauty which exists 
everywhere else in the world, but which do 
not exist in any other country in such great 
abundance. 

We have built this country as pioneers who 
came from all corners of the world, lured by 
the happiness and prosperity of this great 
commonwealth, and the freedom which it 
gives all its inhabitants, citizen and alien 
alike. Within the span of almost one life- 
time, we have seen barren wastelands become 
thriving communities, we have seen untamed 
rivers become a source of life and power; we 
have tamed the mighty Niagara and the 
turbulent Colorado River; and in the moun- 
tains and valleys of Tennessee, we have found 
a source of electricity which can supply the 
wants of practically all communities of the 
United States. 

Now we are called upon to fight. From 
builders we have turned into fighters. In- 
stead of creating, we shall be obliged to en- 
gage in the power of destruction and with cur 
accustomed efficiency, we shall have to turn 
our efforts of peace into efforts of war. But 
we are a nation of builders. Our skillful 
hands, strong arms, and resourceful brains 
will accomplish in the acts of war what we 
have heretofore produced in the arts of peace. 
Our millions of miners, our millions of build- 
ers, our makers of cloth and clothing, our 
truckmen and railroad men, our automocile 
workers, our office workers, and our farmers 
will create the implements of war, which will 
secure to this world an everlasting peace. 

For we must build for the future; we must 
see to it that the fruits of victory shall be en- 
joyed by the generations to come. We cannot 
allow the horrors of war to visit every genera- 
tion in its stride; and we cannot permit that 
all the efforts of our peace-loving liberty and 
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the creation and establishment of our great 
Commonwealth should go to naught. The 
old saying was “In times of peace prepare for 
war.” Our new slogan must be “In times of 
war for peace.” Peace will not come 
by mere wishful thinking. Peace must be the 
result of the untiring effort of our men and 
women to make it impossible for any aggressor 
to disturb the happiness of our life. Mr. and 
Mrs. John Citizen and their children and 
grandchildren must be allowed to live out 
their lives without the disturbance by a mili- 
tary might which may engulf them in a world 
catastrophe. 

Life is not worth living when it may at any 
time be disturbed by a ruthless aggressor, who 
has no regard for the decencies of life and 
the ordinary measure of individual happiness. 
Our forefathers, in creating the Constitution 
of the United States and its Bill of Rights, 
did not contemplate the destruction of our 
cherished liberties by dictatorial might. They 
felt that we were safe in considering the 
blessings of liberty because of the distances 
separating us from the tyrannical nations of 
Europe. Today, with air power annihilating 
all distances, life is less secure for those 
who live thousands of miles away from the 
scene of conflict. We must prevent aggression 
from raising its ugly head in distant corners, 
lest by doing so our own security will suffer. 

For 2 years we thought of the present war 
as a distant menace. This war has now 
reached our own homes and loved ones. If 
the nations of the world will learn to curb 
their moods and lust for destruction, and 
will instead devote their energy to the up- 
building of a better and brighter world, there 
will be no warts and no destruction, and, in 
the words of our prophet Isaiah, “they will 
beat their swords into plowshares,” and each 
man will love his neighbor, and all will be 
peace and harmony. 

Our first task is to win the war; our next 
task is to win the peace. 

Fellow Americans, to this end we must all 
dedicate ourselves. 





All of Uncle Sam’s Nephews Want To 
Help 
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HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, America is 
going to win this war. There is no other 
answer to that deep-rooted determina- 
tion that is found in the breasts of 132,- 
000,000 American people. We are going 
to stand with our Commander in Chief 
and see this thing through. 

No one contends that the task that 
lies ahead is an easy one. It is one of 
toil, sweat, hardship, heartaches, disap- 
pointments, and bloodshed. We cannot 
underestimate the task of industrial pro- 
duction that must be performed before 
victory can be ours. 

In this task of industrial production I 
hope that Uncle Sam will call upon his 
nephews who have always stood back of 
him and loyally supported him. I am 
referring to the small business men of 
America. It is the small business men 
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that make up a portion of our country’s 
finest citizenry. They employ more peo- 
ple, pay more wages, and do more busi- 
ness than the giant industrial concerns. 
These same small business men can make 
a great contribution to our defense pro- 
gram. 

Throughout the Middle West, and in 
all parts of the country, we have small 
manufacturing concerns that are oper- 
ated on a sound basis; their management 
is intelligent; they have sound, capable, 
and clever mechanics working for them. 
These concerns are ready and anxious to 
make their contribution in this war ef- 
fort. If Uncle Sam turns them down he 
is turning down the great potential 
source of production. 

Before the small business men can have 
any substantial part in this war effort 
certain changes must be made. I wish to 
stress two particularly. 

The first one is the procurement agen- 
cies of this Government must give more 
time from the date that their request for 
bids is in the hands of the manufacturer 
and the date in which the bid is due. In 
the recent hearings of the Tolan commit- 
tee we found that manufacturers were 
oftentimes only given 4 or 5 days, or 7 
or 8 at the most, in which to make their 
bids. It was physically impossible for 
them to submit a bid in that time, be- 
cause they first must get their quotations 
on raw materials, secure the blueprints, 
and make their estimates. 

Recently my attention was called to a 
request for a bid for 14,500 flat-top desks 
from a Nebraska manufacturer and he 
was given 2 days to get his bid in. He 
was denied the right to participate in 
that bid before he ever started. Such a 
procedure on the part of the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department is 
either gross incompetency or a deliberate 
effort to prevent concerns from submit- 
ting bids. 

In addition to correcting the time ele- 
ment in which business concerns must 
submit their bids to procurement agen- 
cies, I believe that one other step is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to utilize small 
businesses in the defense effort. 

The State and regional offices of all 
procurement agencies should be well 
staffed with production engineers with 
full power and authority to negotiate 
contracts with small concerns. 


Not many concerns in the United 
States can make tanks or airplanes, but 
there are literally thousands and thou- 
sands of concerns that can make parts 
of tanks and parts of airplanes, and parts 
of the countless other things that must 
be manufactured for our military forces. 
Subcontracting is not reaching the vast 
majority of these small concerns. Under 
present conditions it is out of the ques- 
tion for them to get in on this business 
under the competitive-bidding system. 

The production engineers or other rep- 
resentatives of the procurement agencies 
in the United States should go to the 
small manufacturing concerns in the 
country and negotiate a contract, or con- 
tracts, for something that that concern 
can make. They would find that small 
businesses can do wonders in this pro- 
gram. 
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As one small manufacturer told our 
committee, “A tank is a very complicated 
thing, but if you break it down into its 
individual parts and put one part only on 
a table, it is very simple.” This system 
of exploding and passing the work out to 
the many, Many concerns has been suc- 
cessful in England. 

In other words, let us cut the red tape 
and authorize someone to go from plant 
to plant and make a deal with the vari- 
ous concerns on the basis of what they 
can do efficiently. In doing this, we will 
make a great contribution to the war 
effort and at the same time save our 
small manufacturing concerns. 

The American people are not going to 
fail Uncle Sam. It is a difficult job to as- 
Sign everyone to that part in this great 
program where they can serve best. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that our 
big job is industrial production, and that 
there never can be an all-out industrial 
production job without utilizing to the 
fullest extent the small concerns 
throughout the United States. The small 
manufacturing concerns of America are 
saying, “Uncle Sam, we’re for you; put 
us to work; let us help you do the job.” 

We should nct lose sight of the fact 
that defense production spread out over 
the country in the now existing small 
concerns does much to eliminate those 
costly problems of housing, transporta- 
tion, migration, and the like, that comes 
when you have a concentration of de- 
fense production. 





Mr. OPM 
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OFr 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editoria’ from the Washington 
Post of January 5, 1942. 


MR. OPM 


Battles in this highly mechanized war are 
lost on the industrial no less than on the mil- 
itary front. And we are just beginning to 
count our lost battles through the smoke of 
Japan’s initial successes in the Pacific war. 
The Roberts board is now digging into the 
facts about the lost battle at Pearl Harbor 
and will doubtless draw some lessons from it. 
Similarly, the lessons to be drawn from our 
lost battles of production deserve equal ex- 
ploration. A first attempt appeared in this 
newspaper Saturday in the form of a full- 
page advertisement from the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. The statement is ad- 
dressed to Mr. OPM. The OPM, or Office of 
Production Management, is reminded of a 
lost battle in the management of the auto- 
mobile industry. Today half the Nation’s 
motor plants are closed down and a quarter 
of a million workers, including highly skilled 
mechanics, are idle. The number will be 
400,000 by the end of January. If, in the light 
of our present situation, that is not a lost 
battle, words have no meaning. 

Why was the battle lost? The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations argues that the idle- 


ness at present in existence in the automobile 
industry could have been avoided and that 
our defenses could have been vastly improved 
if the Reuther plan had been carried out. 
That plan and its history are familiar to our 
readers. Under the Reuther plan, there would 
have been no capacity lying unused in the 
automobile industry. When the working 
force were not making cars, they would have 
been making aircraft. 

The aim was to turn out 500 planes a day 
in place of 25. Before the plan became public 
this newspaper called for something like it 
in an editorial appearing on November 30, 
1940. At once the idea, and later tiie Reuther 
plan, was attacked as impracticable. Mr. 
Knudsen himself added the weight of his 
criticism. In some quarters an attempt was 
even made to prove that Mr. Reuther, who is 
head of the General Motors division of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, must 
be a “fifth columnist.” It appeared that he 
had once visited Moscow. So the plan was 
allowed to lapse into oblivion, though this 
newspaper kept up its advocacy of it. 

A year later came the Japanese attack on 
Hawaii, and the Rip Van Winkle of the Amer- 
ican public woke up. Doubtless, as the reali- 
zation of our neglect and cur peril is under- 
stood, there will be a Nation: wide demand for 
scapegoats for our lost battles. That would 
be piling waste upon waste. What is needed 
is the complete overhaul of Mr. OPM and 
his absorption into a Department of Supply. 
Then there will be action in casting adminis- 
trative red tape into limbo and in putting 
to war work the idle resources in the auto- 
mobile industry, to which the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations calls the attention 
of this country. Pending the former re- 
form, Mi. OPM has the opportunity today 
to put the automobile industry into the 
front line of our war effort. What we said 
over a year ago still, alas, needs to be said: 
“Would Hitler. who has made even farmers in 
the farthermost parts of his empire into 
spare-time machine-tool builders, allow an 
industry’s capacity to lie unused? Tec ask the 
question is to answer it. No! If Detroit 
were in Germany, airplanes would today be 
coming off those assembly lines in dazzling 
numbers.” 





The Bill of Rights: My Protection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD I submit the following essays by 
pupils in the high school department of 
the Eagle Bend, Minn., public schools 
titled “The Bill of Rights: My Protec- 
tion,” which were written in connection 
with the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of our Bill of Rights, 
and published in the Eagle Bend (Minn.) 
News: 

STUDENTS WRITE WELL 

The attention of the readers is called to a 
number of articles appearing the last few 
weeks in the Eagle Bend School Times, the 
paper edited by the students of the Eagle 
Bend School. There appear in this issue 
articles about our almost sacred heritage, the 
Bill of Rights. They are all well worth read- 
ing. (Editor’s note.) 








THE BILL OF RIGHTS: MY PROTECTION 


(By Mary Anderson) 

When the tragic but long-expected news 

came over the air lines that democracy had 

. been attacked by a group of totalitarian lead- 
ers, I looked to the wall of our schoolroom 
and saw the pictures of George Washington, 
Abraham Lincoln, and the salute to the flag. 
Besides this picture of Washington is a little 
proverb, “Labor to keep alive within your 
breast that little spark of celestial fire—con- 
science.” Even General Washington realized 
the grave necessity of a living spark within 
the hearts of the American people. I am 
thankful that the Bill of Rights, my protec- 
tion, protects and causes this spark to exist 
and glow within the heart of each and every 
one of us. 

To live in a totalitarian state must be to 
live without the spark of life itself. No man, 
woman, or child is able to put into words 
how necessary that spark is to future develcp- 
ment and modern civilization. 

To be the of that spark, one must 
be an individualist in his way of thinking, 
speaking, acting, learning, worshiping, and 
loving 


If it were not for the Bill of Rights, I would 
be only one of a group of brainless sheep being 
led about in the world by a totalitarian 
leader, bringing destruction to nations, 
cities, and towns, leaving death, sickness, 
and ruins and causing heartache and hatred 
to live in the heart of every mother’s son 
and daughter. Above all, these would raise 
the ever-plaintive cry of the people ask- 
ing, begging, and praying for “peace on earth; 

will to men.” ~ . 

Since the beginning of time statesmen have 
fought, proposed, and debated for a satisfac- 
tory and just form of government that would 
please and satisfy everyone 

Through the years we have had leaders who 
were as second saviors to their people. How- 
ever, none of these men were ever able to pre- 
sent to their followers so many privileges as 
the Bill of Rights presents us Americans. 

Our Bill of Rights has arisen from this war 
for equality and has come down as God’s gift 
to the American people. Nowhere else is the 
spark of life so evident, so greatly presented 
to the people 

Nowhere else is freedom of speech, press, 
action, religion, and love so complete as in 
the United States. The United States has 
reached the highest degree of living and 
thinking ever known. When I stup to think 
of how often we consider the necessary bases 
for a future civilization, I believe that democ- 
racy with a bill of rights will go to the top. 
As American citizens we should fighi to pro- 
tect and save that spark of life. the Bill of 
Rights—yours and mine—our protection for 
the ones we loved, now love, anc will love. 


To preserve the Bill of Rights will once and» 


forever restore that celestial spark of life— 
conscience to ourselves and to the world. 
It is the fountainhead of freedom for us 
and our posterity. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS: MY PROTECTION 
(By Emma Ehnes) 

Since the beginning of our country in 
1776, people have recognized certain inalien- 
able rights that cannot be denied the citizens 
of a democracy. The founders of our Con- 
stitution modeled the Bill of Rights after the 
English Bill of Rights, the Magna Carta of 
1215. It can truly be said that the Biil of 
Rights is the badge or symbol of our democ- 
racy, for it sets us aside and marks us as free 
men. This badge also serves as our identifica- 
tion card. The entire Bill can be summarized 
in one word—freedom! 

As I think of the turmoil in war-torn Eu- 
rope and Asia and comparing it with the 
United States, I can say, “I am thankful.” 
Turning to the Bill of Rights my heart swells 
within me. Only then do I fully realize what 
my protection is under the Bill of Rights. 
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It is like a cloak wrapped about me protecting 
me from all surrounding elements such as: 
“Isms,” dictatorship, and slavery. As one 
uses a cloak for protection against outside ele- 
ments, as the snow and the cold in winter 
and the sun and the rain in summer, I can use 
this cloak for my protection. It is all I need. 

The Bill of Rights is not only my cloak but 
my shield and sword. Using these weapons 
and an open mind I am completely dressed 
for come what may. If someone shouid try 
to convince me that a dictatorship is best, I 
would have the Bill of Rights to which I 
could cling—not with a nonchalant attitude 
toward all other principles of government, 
for that would be indifference. Isn’t one of 
the chief cornerstones of our country toler- 
ance of all races, creeds, colors, and ideas?— 
Rather we should be continually searching 
with an open mind for new and improved 
ways of living. and of government; not sit 
snugiy by and let the future take care of 
itself, but to be on guard for “isms” creeping 
into this country and finding methods of 
combating them. This is one of my duties 
in return for my protection under the Bill of 
Rights 

Contrasting my protection with that of a 
citizen of any other European country is 
like comparing a lion to a mouse. I can freely 
express my opinions in regard to religion, 
press, and principles of government without 
fear of imprisonment or even of death. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that 1 can say or 
do absolutely anything as the spirit moves 
me. Anyone can realize that there must be 
some limit. Profane language, disrespect and 
disobedience of laws, and slanderous remarks 
and the like are prohibited, for they would 
jeopardize the rights of others. 

For 150 years the Bill of Rights has served 
my country, and may it always continue to do 
so. Time and time again the American people 
have been called upon to test the strength 
and their faith in the Bill of Rights, and time 
and time again they have been victorious. 
Now again we are living in a crisis, a battle 
raging between democracy and totalitarian 
governments, and with the Bill of Rights 
both as our ultimate goal and as the force 
behind us, I know we will again be victorious. 
I, with thousands of other American citizens, 
silently echo this fervent and earnest prayer: 

The Bill of Rights has for 150 years served 
as a protection for my forefathers and is now 
serving as my protector. With the same 
fervent zeal of my forefathers, I must help 
defend the badge on my cloak, the Bill of 
Rights, to the end, as a small repayment of 
the debt I owe my Government. I cannot 
fail. 


“All who love freedom must work for its cause, 
Make it your duty to uphold our laws, 
Endeavor to keep our flag from disgrace, 
Remember that liberty is not commonplace; 
It is only a privilege we have, and must hold, 
Care for it ever, ’tis more precious than gold, 
And be loyal and true, as your fathers of old.” 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS: MY PROTECTION 
(By Warren Wheaton) 

There stands upon a great nation a tower 
that has within its interior, 10 flights of stairs. 
The whole world sees this structure as one of 
freedom and protection. It is not built of 
brick, steel, rock, or concrete ds a lighthouse 
may be but, in its framework, it possesses a 
much greater strength. It doesn’t give a 
visible shine like a lighthouse’s beam, yet in 
the hearts of those it protects it is a much 
greater security. Its light will shine forever. 
It wasn’t built for the protection of only a 
few; it protects millions. It was not put up 
in the simple manner in which a lighthouse 
can be built. The carpenters and masons 
who built it fought and struggled hard for 
its construction. It cannot be demolished by 
bombs. Those looking up to it for freedom 
and protection are loyal to it. They will fight 
hard for its everlasting existence. They know 
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that no other tower can give them the pro- 
tection that this one gives. This great struc- 
ture is the Bill of Rights, the greatest law 
of fredom we know. Within its sound 
foundation rests the Constitution of our land. 
The 10 flights of stairs represents the first 
10 amendments of the Bill of Rights. These 
stairs give us freedom of speech, religion, 
press, and opinion. Cannot we be thankful 
we are Americans? We have no regime tell- 
ing us how to worship and talk. We do not 
have soldiers within our homes, waiting for 
us to say something wrong, ready to throw us 
into concentration camps. We have the right 
to a fair trial; a fair number of witnesses to 
testify for or against us. If proven guilty of 
a@ major crime, we are not publicly tortured 
by slow punishment, but are punished in 
privacy, rapidly to prevent suffering and in- 
sanity We are not thrown into jail for small 
debts. We are given a chance to clear these 
liabilities. 

In America, we all have an equal chance. 
We all have a great deal for which to be 
thankful. Around this structure we see war 
and destruction. We must keep guard to 
see it safely through ali this. It cannot be 
done by one alone, but by uniting, we can 
keep it standing. We can be thankful for 
the liberty it gives to us. Now it must be 
protected. We must work together. Every 
true-hearted American must do his part. I 
am willing, are you? 





Italian Newspapers Pledge Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following letter 
and statements of loyalty addressed to 
the President by the personnel of the two 
largest Italian newspapers in this coun- 


DECEMBER 27, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States 
of America, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am very happy to 
have the pleasure of enclosing herewith a 
statement by the executives, editors, adminis- 
trative staff, and employees of both my 
newspapers, I] Progresso Italo-Americano and 
tl Corriere d’America, reaffirming their loyalty 
and pledging their full cooperation to what- 
ever extent you may require for the preserva- 
tion of our democratic institutions against 
all our enemies. 

May the new year be crowned with glory 
and victory for our armed forces, and may the 
Aimighty give you continued health and 
strength to guide us toward the fulfillment 
of the Nation’s highest aspirations. 

Respectfully yours, 
GENEROSO POPE. 


DECEMBER 26, 1941. 
To His EXCELLENCY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

We, the undersigned, executives, editors, 
reporters, administrative staff, and employees 
of the newspapers Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano and Corriere d’America, grateful to be 
Americans and proud of our country and its 
institutions, wish to take this occasion to re- 
affirm our loyalty to the United States of 
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America, and pledge our allegiance, our ener- 
gies, our fortunes, and our lives, ready to make 
any sacrifice to preserve and secure our coun- 
try, our democracy, and our homes; and offer 
you—our Commander in Chief—our services, 
our unity against all enemies, our full par- 
ticipation in civilian defense, our financial 
contribution to the country’s needs, and in 
whatever other manner you may request in 
defense of America and democracy and for 
final victory over the Nazi, Fascist, and Japa- 
nese aggressors. 

Generoso Pope, Fortune Pope, I. C. 
Falbo, Peter Alfieri, Frank Can- 
telmo, Frank de Rogatis, Paolo 
Parisi, Eugenio Spina, T. Anastasi, 
Joseph La Rosa, Carmine Napoli- 
tano, Angelina Li Causi, Antonio 
Papa, J. O. Donnell, D. Baroncini, 
P. Norman, Albert Strojan, Vin- 
cent Giordano, P. Giordano, Ed- 
ward Scotti, Mario Balella, An- 
thony Renzi, Adolph Muratore, 
Paul Acute, Pio Piccirilli, Rosa- 
rio D’Agostino, Oreste Schettino, 
Michele Agovino, Robert A. George, 
Giovanni Scalzi, Frank Panico, 
Gennaro Romano, Carmelo Amo- 
ruso, Gabriel Dreyfus, Louis Lazar, 
Salvatore Orlando, Frank Mazzone, 
Vincenzo D’Antoni, Antonio Bon- 
giorno, Umberto Penza, Mario Foti, 
Arthur Stein, Leo Di Stefano, Italo 
Palermo, Ettore Moffa, Augusto 
Mauro, Vincenzo Rossini, Adolfo 
Romito, Otto Asciutto, Giuseppe 
Trapani, Alberto Gherardi, Fortu- 
nato Mariana, Giovanni Girgenti, 
Viadimiro Faggio, Bruno Iucci, 
Grove Salvato, Virgil D. Uccellani, 
Vincenzo Spagnuolo, Alfred Fran- 
ceschetti, Pasquale de Biasi, Victor 
Ragaini, Vincent J. Sawyer, Leon- 
ard A. Telesca, Elvera Fanelli, Rob- 
ert Salvo, Oliver J. Amaducci, John 
Bosco, Luigi Giovanola, Gennaro 
de Francesco, Erminio T. Rubino, 
Eugenio Devoti, Vincent de Fran- 
cesco, Vincent Del Moro, Giuseppe 
Sorrentino, John Lauricella, Dom- 
enico R. Gigli, Frank D. Manna, 


Michael Meo, Enrico Morandi, 
Thomas M. Cawley, Carmelo 
Tomas, Carlo Cupoli, Giovanni 


Billi, Thomas Giustiniani, Guido 
Vitrone, Armando Romano, Salva- 
tore M. Pino, Vincenzo Martinez, 
Gennaro A. Rea, Corrado Altavilla, 
Anthony Quintieri, Louis J. Nappi, 
Joseph N. Caputo, Harry F. Steph- 
enson, George A. Fanelli, Pina 
Bacigalupo, Marjorie Richichi, 
Arnold A. Polcari, Sol Birkenfeld, 
Therese Santomassimo, Jessie Sil- 
vestri, Anthony Truglio, Pauline 
Oliveri, A. J. Samartine, Ralph 
Gesualdi, Ettore Nicoletti, Arthur 
Bruschi, Amadeo D’Amico, Marie 
Santo, Gilda Sorgi, Renato Gen- 
nari, Adele Durante Elson, Angela 
De Simone, Arthur Chianese, John 
F. Wilson, Sidney H. Alcott, Wil- 
liam Shields, Joseph Nicolini, 
Ernesto Faggio, Peter Gabano, 
Anacleto Rubega, Carlo Stranziano, 
Vincent D’Andrea, P. Wagner, 
Pietro Moscatelli, Edward Norman- 
dia, John Barbato, Vincent De 
Francesco, Vincent Mazzocca, 
James F. Cassidy, Frank John- 
stone, Frank S. Agovino, Leo Cer- 
feda, B. B. Colgrove, Louis Dellavia, 
Anthony Croce, Charles Bragoli, 
Edward Paganini, Danlio Martini, 
Charles P. Dymeck, Lawrence Ste- 
pleton, William P. Ryan, Timothy 
Donoghue, James Creighton, F. 
Breman, Joseph Rochford, James 
Sobrero, G. Pepe, F. P. Ingrassia, 
Ovidio D. Fusco, Louis N. Picciano, 
Samuel Levin. 


The Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America 
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HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, 
December 15, 1941. 
The PRESIDENT, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PresIpENT: The Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, established at 
the American Ukrainian Congress in Wash- 
ington on May 24, 1940, and representing over 
1,500 societies, resolved unanimously at its 
meeting last Saturday, December 13, at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, to express its 
wholehearted support of your war efforts and 
policies directed to defeat Japan, Nazi Ger- 
many, Fascist Italy, and the other brutal 
aggressors and totalitarian powers banded 
with them which have declared war upon us 
and our way of life. The committee is con- 
fident in the ultimate victory of the arms and 
the cause of our country and her Allies over 
these forces of human enslavement, and with 
it the establishment of a world order in which 
all naticns, including Ukraine, will be per- 
mitted to enjoy the blessings of freedom and 
democracy in peace and prosperity. 

NICHOLAS MURASZKO, 
President. 

ANTIN CURKOWSKY, 
Secretary. 





Partial Report of the Grand Jury of the 
Northern District of Arkansas County, 
Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following report: 


We, the grand jury of the December 1941 
term within and for the northern district of 
Arkansas County, Ark., on this 8th day of 
December 1941 in regular session convened, 
beg leave of the court to submit a partial re- 
port upon our deliberations, to wit: 

Whereas the Empire of Japan, on Sunday, 
December the 7th, 1941, launched against 
the Territories and the peoples of the United 
States of America an unwarranted, unmer- 
ited, and dastardly attack; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America has this day requested the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to pass 
a declaration of war with the Empire of 
Japan; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America has this day adopted a resolution, 
the effect of which is a declaration of war 
with the Empire of Japan: Now, therefore, 
we hereby 
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Resolve, To express ourselves in complete 


‘accord with the President and the Congress 


of the United States of America in such ac- 
tions; we, therefore, further desire to 
unbounded confidence in our President, in 
the Congress of the United States of America 
and the unity of the American people, and 
express and publish our individual and con- 
certed faith in the cause for which we 
Americans fight. 

Having partially reported, we hereby re- 
quest the court to accept this instrument as 
our partial report, cause the same to be given 
the customary and statutory publication and 
return us to our duties for our further 
deliberation. 

Respectfully submitted in open court, in 
the presence of all jurors, at Stuttgart, Ark., 
this 8th day of December 1941. 

(Signed:) J. A. Osborne, foreman; 
C. C. Berry, clerk; Denver McCau- 
ley; C. A. Hammons; C. T. McPher- 
son; Harley I. Spellmeyer; Rev. 
M. 8S. Jaggars; J. N. Spicer; Ernest 
E. Sampson; John Oberly; M. K. 
Boutwell; C. C. Dehne; H. E. Weil- 
ner; S. M. Henderson; Dan Web- 
ster; C. J. Brian; J. B. Reed, prose- 
cuting attorney, Seventeenth 
Judicial District of Arkansas; 
Charles Ellis, grand jury stenog- 
rapher of Seventeenth Judicial 
District of Arkansas. 





The Foreign-Born in Our Midst in the 
Present Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on 
December 22, 1941: 


The entry of this country into war has 
emphasized the importance of the alien in 
our midst. It was quite fashionable for 
many years to indulge in a bit of alien-bait- 
ing. All the troubles and ills of the world 
were laid on the shoulders of the alien, and 
he was made responsible for our depression, 
as well as the other difficulties which beset 
our country from time to time. — 

In view of my position as chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion in the House of Representatives, I am 
particularly conscious of the importance of 
the alien problem in these stirring times, and 
deem it my duty to make a clear pronounce- 
ment of our position, with reference to the 
aliens of the United States. 

This country has always welcomed men 
and women from all parts of the world to 
come in. and make their homes with us. 
This country was always looked upon as the 
beacon light of liberty at a time when the 
rest of the world was steeped in darkness 
In the history of Europe of the last 100 years, 
there have been wars and revolutions, and 
each war or revolution brought to these 
shores men and women, who came to make 
their homes with us, because they could no 
longer live in Europe. In this way we built 
up in this country a Nation of strong and 
sturdy Americans. These new Americans, 
realizing their European background, and the 
persecutions they were subjected to in the 
many countries of that troubled area of the 
world, hoped that America would bring them 
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must be repeated. 
to bring to this world 

peace which will result in the 
nt everywhere of the right of free 
women to live their lives as free men 
and women. 

On December 15 of this year we celebrated 
the one-hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of our Bill of Rights. This 
was responsible for our country’s foremost 
position as a nation which believes in fair- 
ness, liberty, and justice. No human being 
should be taken to account because of his 
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his views on government provided he does so 
without creating a public disturbance. Lib- 
erty, under the law, has been ever since the 
basis of our political organization, and this 
country has grown and prospered because of 
this conviction that all men are created equal 
and the citizens of the community have the 
right of free speech and a free press. 

But war has come upon us, and in times 
of war some of our cherished liberties must 
give way when the public good requires it. 
It would not be proper for any person not to 
give his full support to all these measures 
which the Government finds necessary to take 
in order to win the war. In times of war 
there can be only one aim and purpose of our 
Government, and that is, the right of self- 
preservation. If this Nation would allow it- 
self to become the prey of all divergent views 
and ideas, it would go the way of France, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and all those other countries on the 
European, Continent which have lost their 
freedom because they did not know how to 
unite for their own defense. 

National defense is pararnount, and it is 
futile to speak of any rights when the ruth- 
less foe stands read* to destroy your exist- 
ence. We are fighting a foe who is aiming to 
remake the world in his own image, a foe who 
wishes to convert all of us into totalitarian 
slaves. Whether we call this foe Japan, Ger- 
many, or Italy is immaterial. The bandits 
have united themselves for destruction both 
east and west. and we must fight for our 
liberties both east and west. 

Many people in this country are aliens. 
Many others are alien enemies. Most of them 
are such not because they wish to wage war 
against the United States but because they 
have not been able to becom: citizens of this 
country due to legal requirements or resi- 
dence. Most of these enemy aliens and other 
aliens chose this country for their future 
homes. Some have come here to create trou- 
ble. Many of these aliens have been appre- 
hended and will be kept in close confinement 
until the war is over. The others, who are 
not subversive, and who wish to lead law- 
abiding lives, are with us as the guests of this 
Government and will not be molested as long 
as they behave. 

Law-abiding aliens have as much right to 
the protection of this Government as law-abid- 
ing citizens. If they carry out their duties and 
obligations, and create no disturbance, and if 
they are ever mindful of the fact that this 
country has given them protection when the 
rest of the world has persecuted them, they 
should feel that. they owe a double duty to 
our Government. Our citizens owe this coun- 
try a duty because they have taken the oath 
of allegiance to support our Constitution and 
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institutions. Aliens owe this duty because 
they are potential citizens and because at some 
future date they will also take the oath of 
allegiance to support and defend our Consti- 
tution and institutions. 

There are many elements in this country 
who still read papers published in their native 
language: ‘These elements should be given 
such newspapers as will show the human 
point of view, and will not lead them into 
paths of subversive activities. Any foreign- 
language newspaper, which does not preach 
the gospel of 100-percent Americanism must 
go, and its editors should be imprisoned. The 
other newspapers deserve commendation and 
praise. I know of my own knowledge that the 
Tl Progresso and the Corriere D’America, 
which are published by that fine citizen and 
philanthropist, Generoso Pope, are advocating 
thoroughgoing Americanism. I know that the 
readers of those newspapers, whether native- 
born, naturalized, or alien, will derive a great 
deal of information on true Americanism from 
its columns. The other newspapers which de- 
serve praise are the papers published in the 
Yiddish language in this city and throughout 
the country, all of which have always sup- 
ported the United States Government. I also 
know of many other foreign newspapers, 
which are 100-percent loyal to this Govern- 
ment. 

Aliens in this country who came to escape 
persecution in Europe must be strengthened 
in their resolve to help our Government in 
every way possible. Many of them will serve 
in the Army and Navy, others will take their 
place with our citizens in civilian defense. 
We must realize that loyalty is the only basis 
upon which this country an function. De- 
votion to its interest is the only test of a 
person’s patriotism and affection. Any alien 
who believes that the United States must be 
supported at all costs will be given the pro- 
tection of thisGovernment. Any alien whose 
interest is contrary to the interest of the 
United States and whose loyalty is against 
our national interests, will find himself de- 
prived of his liberty and put in a place where 
he can do no harm. This country is not a 
safe place for bundists, kluxers, and all “isms” 
that stir up racial hatred and religious 
bigotry. 

America must not only be united from 
within, but also be strongly united from 
without, where our forces are now fighting for 
everything we hold dear to our democratic 
ideals of life and to our existence as a Nation. 

Aliens can do a great deal by helping the 
cause of democracy if they are true lovers of 
our American philosophy of life, and those 
aliens who are not actively engaged in our 
fighting forces or civilian defense can do their 
share by purchasing defense bonds and 
stamps, thereby helping this country to de- 
stroy the forces of evil whicl. seek to destroy 
us and our cherished liberties. 

This country must be united behind its 
President, its Congress, and its Army and 
Navy. We must stand united. 





Inaugural Address of President Quezon 
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HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the speech delivered by 
President Quezon on the occasion of his 
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inauguration to a second term as the 
President of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines: 


Mr. High Commissioner, General Mac- 
Arthur, fellow citizens, and friends, on No- 
vember 15, 1935, I took my oath of office as 
first President of the Philippines under the 
most favorable auspices. The Philippines was 
at peace and the Filipino people were happy 
and contented. At the inaugural ceremonies 
held in the city of Manila there were present 
high dignitaries of the Government of the 
United States and a vast multitude of Fili- 
Pinos deeply grateful to America and thrilled 
with the vision of a bright future. 

Today I am assuming for the second time 
the duties of the Presidency under entirely 
different conditions. We are in the grip of 
war and the seat of the government has been 
temporarily transferred from the city of Ma- 
nila to a place in close proximity to the 
headquarters of our armed forces, where I am 
in constant touch with Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. All around us enemy bombs are 
dropping and antiaircraft gums are roaring. 
In defenseless cities and towns, air raids are 
killing women and children and destroying 
century-old churches, monasteries, and 
schools. — : 

Six years ago there was every reason to be- 
lieve that the Filipino people would be able to 
prepare themselves for independence in peace 
and without hindrance. In my first inaugu- 
ral address I outlined a program intended to 
lay the foundations for a government that 
will, in the language of our constitution, 
“promote the general welfare and secure to 
the Filipino people and their posterity the 
blessings of independence under a regime of 
justice, liberty. and democracy.” 

Our task of nation building was in prog- 
ress when cudcenly on December 8, 1941, the 
Philippines became the victim of wanton ag- 
gression. We are resisting this aggression 
with everything that we have. Our soldiers, 
American and Filipino, under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, one of the 
greatest soldiers of our times, are fighting 
on all fronts with gallantry and heroisin that 
will go down in history In the face of fre- 
quent air raids, which are causing so much 
death, suffering, and destruction, our civilian 
population are maintaining their morale. 
America and the Philippines may well be 
proud of the heroic struggle that our forces 
are putting up against the invader. 

At the present time we have but one task— 
fight with America for America and the Phil- 
ippines. To this task we shail devote all our 
resources in men and materials. Ours is a 
great cause. We are fighting for human lib- 
erty and justice, for those principles of 
individual freedom which we all cherish and 
without which life would not be worth liv- 
ing. Indeed, we are fighting for our own 
independence. It is to maintain this inde- 
pendence, these liberties, and these freedoms 
to banish fear and want among all peoples, 
and to establish a reign of justice for all the 
world that we are sacrificing our lives and 
all that we possess. The war may be long- 
drawn and hard-fought, but with the de- 
termination of freedom-loving peoples every- 
where to stamp out the rule of violence and 
terrorism from the face of the earth, I am 
absolutely convinced that final and complete 
victory will be ours. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war I re- 
ceived a message from President Roosevelt 
expressing admiration for the gallantry of 
our soldiers and the courageous stand of our 
civilian population. Yesterday the President 
of the United States issued a proclamation 
which I am sure will hearten our fighting 
men and thrill the soul of every American and 
Filipino in this land. This is the proclama- 
tion: 

“To the people of the Philippines: 

“News of your gallant struggle against the 

Japanese aggressors has elicited the profound 
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admiration of every American. As President 
of the United States, I know that I speak for 
all our people on this solemn occasion. 

“The resources of the United States, of the 
British Empire, of the Netherlands East In- 
dies, and of the Chinese Republic have been 
dedicated by their people to the utter and 
complete defeat of the Japanese war lords. 

“In this great struggle of the Pacific the 
loyal Americans of the Philippine Islands are 
called upon to play a crucial role. They have 
played and are playing tonight their part with 
the greatest gallantry. As President, I wish 
to express to them my feeling of sincere ad- 
miration for the fight they are now making. 

“The people of the United States will never 
forget what the people of the Philippine 
Islands are doing this day and will do in the 
days to come. 

“I give to the people of the Philippines my 
solemn pledge that their freedom will be re- 
deemed and their independence established 
and protected. The entire resources in men 
and material of the United States stand be- 
hind that pledge. 

“It is not for me or for the people of this 
country to tell you where your duty lies. We 
are engaged in a great and common cause. 
I count on every Philippine man, woman, and 
child to do his duty. We will do ours. 

“I give you this message from the Navy: 

“*The Navy Department tonight announces 
the Japanese Government is circulating ru- 
mors for the obvious purpose of persuading 
the United States to disclose the location and 
intentions of the American Pacific Fleets. It 
is obvious that these rumors are intended for 
and directed at the Philippine Islands.’ The 
Philippines may rest assured that while the 
United States Navy will not be tricked into 
disclosing vital information, the fleet is not 
idle 

“The United States Navy is following an in- 
tensive and well-planned campaign against 
the Japanese forces which will result in posi- 
tive assistance to the defense of the Philippine 
Islands.” 

My heart, and I know the hearts of all 
Americans and Filipinos in this country are 
filled with gratitude for the reassuring words 
of the President of the United States. My 
answer—our answers—to him is that every 
man, woman, and child in the Philippines will 
do his duty. No matter what sufferings and 
sacrifices this war may impose upon us we 
shall stand by America with undaunted spirit, 
for we know that upon the outcome of this 
war depends the happiness, liberty, and se- 
curity not only of this generation but of 
generations yet unborn. 

Mr. High Commissioner, may I ask you to 
convey to the President of the United States 
our profound gratitude for the noble senti- 
ments expressed in his proclamation? The 
Filipino people are particularly grateful for 
his abiding interest in our welfare and for his 
pledge to assure and protect our freedom and 
independence. And to you personally I desire 
to voice my sincere appreciation of the valu- 
able cooperation you have rendered my ad- 
ministration. 

General MacArthur, there are no words in 
any language that can express to you the 
deep gratitude of the Filipino people and my 
own for your devotion to our cause, the de- 
fense of our country, and the safety of our 
population. I trust that the time will come 
when we may express this sentiment to you 
in a more appropriate manner. 

To all Americans in the Philippines, sol- 
diers and civilians alike, I want to say that 
our common ordeal has fused our hearts in 
a single purpose and an everlasting affection. 

My fellow countrymen, this is the most 
momentous period in our history. As we 
face the grim realities of war let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the great principles of free- 
dom and democracy for which our forefathers 
fought and died. The present war is being 
fought for these same principles. It demands 
from us courage, determination, and unity of 
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action. In taking my oath of office I make 
the pledge for myself, my Government, and 
my people to stand by America and fight with 
her until victory is won. I am resolved, 
whatever the consequences to myself, faith- 
fully to fulfill this pledge. I humbly invoke 
the help of Almighty God that I may have 
the wisdom and fortitude to carry out this 
solemn obligation. 





An Open Letter to Mr. OPM 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 5, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following open let- 
ter from Mr. Philip Murray and my an- 
swer to Mr. Murray under date of Jan- 
uary 3, 1942: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. OPM 


Mr. OPM. You read the news. 

Wake Island has been taken. Guam has 
been taken. The Philippines are in dire 
straits. The United States, the Nation with 
the greatest mass production machinery, has 
been unable to match Japan in equipment. 

Why is that, Mr. OPM? 

You know that to bring the war to a 
quick, victorious end, we have to produce a 
maximum of the implements of war as rap- 
idly as possible. 

You know that our automobile industry 
is the greatest mass production organization 
in the world. We have the basic machinery, 
the plant space, the skilled manpower, the 
managerial force to produce tanks and 
planes, guns and trucks. We can give our 
country and our Allies unquestioned mili- 
tary superiority over our enemies. 

Mr. OPM, why aren’t we doing it? 

Half of the Nation’s auto plants today are 
closed down. Virtually all of them will be 
down by the end of January—blacked out 
not by Hitler and Japan. 

Approximately 250,000 automobile work- 
ers, men trained in precision, mass-produc- 
tion methods, and highly skilled tool and die 
makers, are now idle. Fully 400,000 will be 
idle by the end of January. 

The Nation has lost 2,000,000 man-days 
every week in war production through fail- 
ure to put the 400,000 automobile workers 
to work. 

Does this make sense, Mr. OPM? 

Our war production is poorly allocated. It 
is on an insignificant scale, in inadequate 
quantities. Only a few plants are turning 
out the vital materials of war. Only one 
General Motors plant has been converted. 
We are promised accomplishments many 
months from now when new plants will be 
completed. 

This is the record of the costly price we have 
paid for permitting business as usual to shunt 
aside the needs of national security. 

Here is what the Tolan committee of the 
House of Representatives thinks of our war 
production today: 

“1. Only a negligible part of this (the au- 
tomobile industry’s) plant capacity is pres- 
ently employed in the war effort. 

“2. A great automobile corporation showed 
that it was producing the tools of war at a 
rate, which, if general, would require 15 years 
for the completion of the armament program 
already projected. 

“3. Manufacturers have been reluctant to 
convert their production facilities from civil- 


ian to military production, and the defense 
agencies of the Federal Government have not 
such conversion.” 

Mr OPM, more than a year ago the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations pre- 
sented a simple, practical plan for utilizing 
and adapting the available machinery in the 
automobile industry for plane production. 
The program, drafted by Walter P. Reuther 
and other members of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations Automobile Workers’ 
Union, was referred to you for study and 
recommendations. You did nothing about it. 

Similar plans for increasing production of 
steel, aluminum, copper, and other materials 
vital to the successful execution of the war 
program were proposed. You did nothing 
about them. 

Labor is ready and determined to do its 
part in the national war effort. It is willing 
to accept the bitter necessities of a righteous 
war. 

Labor has the right to expect that indus- 
try shall also do its part. 

On Monday, in Washington, representatives 
of automobile labor, automobile management, 
and of Office of Production Management will 
meet to determine what part the automobile 
industry is to play in America’s war effort. 
It is a conference long overdue. 

The automobile workers’ proposals for all- 
out production will again be placed before 
you. 

Mr. OPM, the responsibility of war pro- 
duction is yours. What are you going to do? 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

PuHILip Murray, President. 

UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS, 
c.1.0., 

R. J. THomas, President. 

GeorcE F. Appss, Secretary-Treasurer. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 3, 1942. 
Mr. PHILip Murray, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Murray: This will refer to 
“An Open Letter to Mr. OPM,” appearing in 
the Washington Post January 3, 1942, page 
14, in which you ask questions to which you 
certainly ought to know the answers, and 
upon which I am going to refresh your mem- 
ory, which you would make it appear, is very 
short. The general answer is, from me, that 
you cannot now slide out from what I believe 
to be your responsibility, your fault and your 
guilt, and place that responsibility, fault, and 
guilt on somebody else’s shoulders, namely, 
the Office of Production Management. 

I have been reluctant to engage in con- 
troversies of this kind at this time, but inas- 
much as you have taken the offensive, which 
in my opinion you had to do, in trying to 
place your guilt some place else, you have 
opened the door to discussion of this matter 
and I think I would be derelict in my duty if 
I did not answer you in order that you might 
not mislead those whose memories might be 
short or who did not know the facts among 
the 130,000,000 of our people. 

Apparently, you are just as insincere in 
your statements of all-out aid to the Govern- 
ment as you were in support of our defense 
program. My ground for this statement is 
your action here, for you are the first to give 
destructive criticism of our Government, 
which is now trying to put guns, munitions, 
airplanes, and all implements of war into 
the hands of those who could defend the 
country. Can it be that the program of 
sabotage of these subversive, racketeering, 
socialistic outlaw leaders is to continue dur- 
ing this war? 

Can it be that now some of these subversive 
leaders draw closer to the heart of Govern- 
ment that, in that position, they will be more 
able to car‘y out their program of boring from 
within, and their program of destruction of 
this Government in whatever manner or by 
whatever means they can do it? 








From your action, it appears to me that 


to find another scapegoat, if possible. 
question, “Wake Island has 

Guam has been taken. The 
Philippines are in dire straits. This Nation, 
with the greatest mass-production machin- 
ery, has been unable to match Japan in 
equipment.” 

You should need no answer to this ques- 
tion. I draw your attention to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for the last 3 years, in 
which I have stated that through your juris- 
dictional strikes, your slow-down strikes, your 
insistence upon what you call rights (while 
at the same time denying all rights of others), 
a refusal was made to place arms, airplanes, 
and implements of war in the hands of those 
who have been drafted, and who would have 
to give their very lives to protect this coun- 
try. I drew attention to the fact that these 
men were working for $21 per month, and 
every single action of their iives was con- 
trolled, while at the same time, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations unions were de- 
manding as much as $21 a day for double 
time. During the interval, airplane plants 
were closed down. War orders were interfered 
with and delayed. 

I say to you, that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations outfit did these things and that 
is the reason that the airplanes were not 
available for the defense of Wake, Guam, and 
the Philippines. And I say again, that now 
your chickens are roosting right in your lap 
and the responsibility and guilt are upon 
those who caused this delay by their refusai 
to deliver. 

I say further, thai it is my opinion that 
those who were responsible for these things, 
and who now open an offensive upon the 
defense program of the United States, do not 
come into court with clean hands, but do 
come into the court with their hands drip- 
ping with the blood of those men who so 
gallantly laid down their lives at Guam, Wake, 
and the Philippines, and again say that they 
are responsible for these lives because these 
men did not have the antiaircraft guns and 
the airplanes with which to properly protect 
themselves. 

Do you think the great mass of the people 
of the United States do not understand these 
things? Do you think that by addressing an 
open letter you can incinuate yourseif into 
the good graces of this country after the past 
actions that have gone along under your 
jurisdiction? ‘You may be able to fool most 
of the people most of the time, but you can- 
not fool all of them all of the time, and it 
is my opinion, in the words of some of your 
own racketeering leaders, that the numbers 
are up for the subversive socialistic, de- 
structive outlaws. If that number is not up, 
it is time the administration really put the 
clamps and screws down on these subversive 
interests in order to defend our program in 
the future, and it shouid do this at once. 

You state that our automobile industry is 
the greatest mass production organization 
in the world; that we have the basic ma- 
chinery, the plant space, the skilled man- 
power, the managerial force to produce tanks, 
planes, guns, and trucks, and that we can 
give our country unquestioned military su- 
periority. That has always been true, and 
was just as true in the past as it is today. 
But what did you do? What did Harry Bridges 
do? What did Belint, Frytag, Reuther, and 
others do? 

How about the strikes that were called 
when this military equipment was so badly 
needed? Do you think these people’s action 
was patriotic? 

It 1s peculiarly singular that, in these 
strikes, the strategic spots were picked out, 
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where the tools needed for tooling up were 
delayed, as for instance, in the Allis-Chalmers 
strike, in which, incidentally, there were 
found 2,200 forged votes of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

Do you remember the admirals of the Navy, 
the generals of the Army stating that that 
strike ought to cease because they were not 
being given powder and ammunition? 

Mr. Murray, your organization has much to 
answer for. Have you forgotten that within 
a few short weeks you and your organiza- 
tion sat in the Mediaticn Board and took the 
stand that you would have a complete closed 
shop or all the coal mines would close down? 
Do you think that “helped our production”? 
Do you recall that, at that same time, a gen- 
eral strike was to be called in five States, 
affecting the production of airplanes? Do 
you think that “helped production”? 

Do you recall that you resigned from the 
President’s Board that was trying to work out 
a defense program, which you were told was 
needed to protect the United States? Do you 
recall the reason why you resigned? 

I have always stated that a man with a 
streak of yellow down his back 1 yard wide 
could resign, but it took a damn good man 
to stay in and fight. Are you proud of the 
contribution that you have made in the past, 
to our defense program? Do you now think 
your contribution was constructive, or de- 
structive? The public knows. 

You say today that half of the Nation’s 
auto plants are closed. This is nothing new. 
Your organization has closed them down for 
reasons far less necessary than those for 
which they are closed today. You say that 
virtually all will be closed down by January. 
Has the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
outfit ever threatened to close them all down 
in order to force men to join their union? 
Do you think a man has any right to work 
in the United States without paying a bunch 
of racketeering outlaws for the privilege of 
doing so, under our Constitution? You 
scream for constitutional rights, but deny 
everybody else’s. 

I know of the force and coercion used in 
getting members to join your union. The 
big fight today, over the whole world, is this 
fight against brute force. How does your 
Congress of Industrial Organizations justify 
their brute force? Is it not reasonable for 
us to assume that, inasmuch as you people 
believe so strongly in this brute force and 
coercion, that you might be sympathetic to 
the Axis Powers, who have the same philos- 
ophy in mind? 

I note you say 250,000 automobile workers, 
men trained in precision, are idle. Did you 
ever think of this idleness and the destruc- 
tion it was causing in the defense program 
when you had this number, and more, out on 
strike and refusing to work, and particularly 
when you were told that you might rue the 
day that you had done these things, that men 
might die in the field of action on account of 
your action? Do you think we were wrong 
when we told you these things then? Have 
you any pangs of remorse over your actions, 
now that you have seen the result? 

You state the Nation has lost 2,000,000 
man-days per week. I read into the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp where 17,000,000 man-days 
were lost between January 1 and August 1, 
caused by strikes. Why should you now 
scream? Did you have any part in having 
those 17,000,000 man-days lost in those 
months? And God knows how many days 
were lost prior to those dates. 

You ask, “Does this make sense, Mr. OPM?” 
In the first place, Mr. OPM did not cause 
these things above enumerated, and my 
answer to that question is that the actions of 
your group today meke as little sense in the 
addressing of this letter to OPM and try- 
ing to saddle them with your responsibility 
as it made during the days that the strikes 
were called in the critical period of our de- 
fense program. You are today getting the 
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effect of the strikes that racketeering labor 
leaders called in the past. 

You speak of plants being converted to war 
use and turning out less than we should ex- 
fect. Could you or any other reasonable 
person expect plants to expand in the face of 
jurisdictional strikes, secondary boycotts, 
slow-down strikes, general strikes, and inter- 
ference with management, all of which were 
sustained by you, the so-called Secretary of 
Labor, Perkins, Hillman, and others of the 
same ilk? Do you think, if you owned a 
plant, that you would want to expand it when 
a@ group of about 5 percent, consisting of 
racketeer labor leaders and socialistic outlaws, 
were browbeating and using force to control 
the other 95 percent of honest and patriotic 
labor, and actually bringing about conditions 
that made the Federal Government step in 
and take over the plant? Would you want to 
expand the plant that you had spent your 
lifetime in, such as Air Asscciates, when 51 
out of 800 insisted that the owner of the 
plant be thrown out for faults that were not 
his but were the faults of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations? 

Mr. Murray, it is my opinion that you have 
been as senseless in this letter as you have in 
many of your other actions in the past. It 
is no wonder, in view of the actions of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
support that they have received from the 
defender of Harry Bridges (Madam Perkins), 
that industry has been reluctant to go ahead 
and expand? 

Do you condone the destruction of the 
shipping industry on the Pacific coast, de- 
stroyed by one of your leaders, Harry Bridges, 
who is not even a citizen of this country? 

You speak of the Walter P Reuther plan as 
having been submitted by him and other 
members of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, and you state that nothing was 
done about it. Could you reasonably expect 
any official who could think or had a memory, 
or the great mass of the people of the United 
States, to have any confidence in that which 
Reuther or the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations labor leaders, who were respon- 
sible for the things above set out, and in view 
of their past record? 

In my opinion you have richly deserved this 
lack of confidence, with your philosophy of 
force and coercion, together with the im- 
portation of the very European ideas that 
the great mass of the people of this country 
are against. 

I note you say that labor is ready and de- 
terminea to do its part in the national war 
effort. It is my opinion that 95 percent of 
labor has always been patriotic and willing 
to make any sacrifice to protect the country; 
but in many instances, and particularly in 
your union group, the rank and file of labor 
has had nothing to say, and, in my mind, do 
not approve of the actions of the other 
racketeering, highjacking, socialistic outlaws. 
They were not permitted to honestly vote on 
strikes. The announced results did not re- 
flect the opinion of the rank and file. As evi- 
dence of this, I mention the 2,200 forged 
votes at Allis-Chalmers. I again mention, 
that when law and order were restored, 90 
percent of the honest rank and file of labor 
walked back to their jobs when the Congress 
of Incustrial Organizations program of force, 
brutality, and personal assault was stopped. 

Mr. Murray, it is my opinion that you could 
not have more completely indicted yourself 
for your actions in the past when you men- 
tion Wake, Guam, the Philippines, or the de- 
fense program of the United States in any 
manner, and I say to you that it is my opinion 
that this country is now reaping the sad and 
terrible result of the actions of the higrjack- 
ing, brute-force, socialistic European outlaw 
leadership of such leaders in the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. And it is my opin- 
ion that you further indict yourself when you 
try to get out from under and throw the 
blame of this onto the Office of Production 
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Management. When you state that the “re- 
sponsibility of war production is yours, Mr. 
OPM. What are you going to do?” I think 
that answer is clear, and the first thing that 
the Office of Production Management ought to 
do is to request the administration to throw 
out of consideration every single one of the 
high-jacking, racketeering, socialistic outlaw 
saboteurs in the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. And, further, than that, it 
should insist on your resignation from any 
mediation board, and the participation of 
you, Hillman, Perkins, and others of your 
stripe should be dispensed with. 





Address to the Japanese People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very timely address de- 
livered over the radio by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], entitled 
“Japan versus Japan.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


(Japan versus Japan presents today a spe- 
cial New Year’s Day message to the Japanese 
people from Senator E.sert D. THomas, chair- 
man of the Education and Labor Committee 
of the United States Senate, at Washington. 
The Japanese people remember the 7 years 
spent in Japan by Senator THomas and the 
many friendships he established. His daugh- 
ter, Chiyo Thomas, was born in Tokyo. Japa- 
nese who have visited the United States re- 
call the cordial friendship which Senator 
Tuomas has shown them and the under- 
standing he has of the problems of the Japa- 
nese people. This message was broadcast by 
Senator THomas of Utah to the Japanese 
people in the Japanese language.) 

Senator THomas. To the people of Japan: 
I do not know how many of you are listening 
to this New Year’s message to the people of 
Japan, because the repressions which your 
Government practices on you keep you as far 
as it can from knowing the truth 

But if only one Japanese hears my words 
and learns the tragic story of the way in 
which you have been betrayed by your war 
lords, who have sold themselves to Hitler, 
then it will be worth while to speak. 

And today is the time for a presentation 
to you, the people of Japan, of a gift from 
your Government to you. Desperately the 
armed forces of Japan have been striving to 
present such a gift to you. They have not 
hesitated to bomb defenseless men, women, 
and children in Manila after its declaration 
as an open city in order to be able to claim 
conquest of that city. 

People of Japan, go back in your minds to 
the New Year's Days of the last 5 years. Do 
you recall the year of 1937, with the news 
that Japan had taken the city of Nanking, 
capital of China? Do you recall the proud 
words and predictions that China would be 
conquered in a very short time and added to 
the Japanese Empire? Do you recall the 
boasts and the celebrations which turned to 
ashes as time passed and China remained 
unconquered? 

Do you recall the succeeding New Year cele- 
brations? With each weary year your military 
lords produced some small event and renewed 
their boasting. But the years passed—1938, 
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1939, 1940, and China not only remained un- 
conquered but grew stronger, while you, the 
people of Japan, found yourselves with less 
food to eat, fewer clothes to wear, more work 
to do, constantly greater sacrifices to make. . 

Now comes the end of 1941 and the begin- 
ning of 1942, and your Government has pre- 
sented you with still another gift. This time 
it is the largest gift in the entire history of 
Japan, but it is a gift which must make you 
shudder when you think of it. 

That gift is not an incident like the raid on 
Pearl Harbor, nor the fall of Hong Kong, nor 
the attack on Manila. It is this—the enmity 
of the United States, the most powerful na- 
tion on earth, and of England and the British 
Commonwealth, and of the Free Netherlands, 
and of 15 more nations. 

You may ask if New Year has not brought 
you also some new friends. Yes; it has. And 
those friends are equally ominous and dan- 
gerous for you. Who are they? Italy, which 
has become a slave state, stripped of its pos- 
sessions and its resources. And Germany, 
with its master, Adolf Hitler, who hates and 
despises you Japanese people and has pre- 
dicted that you must be conquered and led 
by him. 

Moreover, your new friends have lost any 
capacity to help you in your war. Italy has 
bogged down completely, and continues to 
survive only by Nazi domination. Germany 
has suffered a disastrous defeat in Russia and 
in North Africa. Her soldiers, lacking 
clothes, are freezing to death in Russia. She 
has been unable to invade England. She has 
lost her power in the Atlantic Ocean. She 
can do nothing for you, even if she wanted 
to help you. 

What is the United States doing in this 
war which has been thrust upon her by your 
war lords? In our Nation we also celebrate 
New Year’s Day. We also distribute gifts 
during this season. We also make resolutions 
for the year that is beginning. Let me tell 
you some of the resolutions made by the 
United States at this time. 

In the new year the United States resolves: 

To build more than 40,000 war planes and 
increase the production rate well beyond 
50,000 a year. 

To produce 25,000 tanks and gear produc- 
tion for the greatest tank armada the world 
has ever seen. 

To launch approximately 150 fighting ships 
and speed construction on hundreds more. 

To add about 600 merchant vessels to the 
“bridge of ships.” 

To increase our highly trained, fully 
equipped Army to more than two and one- 
half million men. 

To train more than 70,000 war-plane pilots. 

To enroll more than a million civilian vol- 
unteers for emergency duty. 

To enlarge the army of workers in arms 
factories by 3,000,000. 

To increase to more than double the out- 
put of vital machine tools. 

To produce arms of all kinds at least five 
times faster than in 1941. 

To mobilize 80,000 industrial plants avail- 
able for war production. 

To produce an ample supply of food for 
the United States and all its Allies. 

To continue and increase aid of every kind 
to all enemies of the Axis. 

Yes; these are the resolves of the United 
States for the coming year—resolves that are 
already becoming actualities because of our 
almost inexhaustible resources, our fresh 
vigor, our determination to crush the war 
lords who are already crushing you, the peo- 
ple of Japan, to the limit of their ability. 

The American Fleet controls the eastern 
Pacific. Our patrol vessels have sunk your 
submarine raiders or driven them back to 
their bases. Despite the lying announce- 
ments of your war lords, not a single bomb 
has fallen on any mainland American city. 

United against you in a common hatred of 
your military aggression are not only England 
and our other Allies, but also the peoples of 





the Philippines, French Indochina, Thailand, 
Malaya, Burma, India, and the Dutch East 


Besides this, the senseless bombing of 
Manila and the destruction of its religious 
edifices has created a roar of anger through- 
out every country of Latin America and even 
the Italian and the Spanish people, who have 
been nominally or actually partners or friends 
of the Axis. 

And when next New Year’s Day comes the 
United States and her allies will still be fresh, 
will still be strong with an even greater 
strength than before, while your rapidly dwin- 
dling resources in supplies and manpower 
bring you a larger measure of exhaustion than 
is yours today. 

The little temporary advances your forces 
have made will all be swept away. Like the 
Germans in Russia, like the Germans and 
Italians in Africa, Japanese forces will be 
forced back and compelled to leave every spot 
which they now hold. 





Performance of American Railroads 
in 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by Mr. J. J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, on the performance 
of the railroads during 1941. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Railroads of the United States in 1941 han- 
died, without congestion or car shortage, the 
greatest volume of freight in their history. 
They are confident of their ability to meet 
transportation demands in 1942 if materials 
for adequate maintenance and for new con- 
struction are made available. . 

Despite unprecedented conditions, and the 
quickening effect of a growing defense and 
war production, traffic this year has moved 
smoothly and without delay. The railroads 
have performed an operating job of which 
they can well be proud. 

Measured in revenue ton-miles (the num- 
ber of tons of revenue freight multiplied by 
the distance carried), the freight volume 
transported in 1941 amounted to approxi- 
mately 470,000,000,000 ton-miles. This was 
an increase of 5.1 percent above the previous 
record made in 1929. It also was an increase 
of 25.9 percent above 1940. This record traffic 
took place despite the fact that carloadings 
of revenue freight were 20 percent less than 
in 1929 and was due to a combination of 
heavier loading per car and longer haul per 
ton than in previous yeers. In 1941, freight 
loadings totaled 42,250,000 cars, an increase of 
5,892,000 cars or 16.2 percent above 1940. 

This volume of freight traffic was handled, 
however, with an ownership of nearly 600,000 
fewer cars, or 26 percent, than in 1929. It 
was accomplished because of a continuous 
improvement in cars, locomotives, and facili- 
ties, and in operating methcds and efficiency, 
that started 20 years ago, and has kept grow- 
ing despite the ups and downs of the rail- 
roads in more recent years. The result has 
been that the railroads in 1941 hauled more 
freight per train than ever before and moved 
each train over the road nearly 14% times 
as fast compared with 20 years ago. 





Although the railroads. have handled this 
Pes ater ce ge ee eee eee 
@ passenger traffic as in 1929, they received 
for that service nearly a billion dollars less in 
gross earnings. This has been due to the fact 
Tinie siataikk cull pandineer satan ane BOW 
much lower than they were 12 years ago. 

Among the outstanding efficiency records 
-established by the railroads in the past year 
were the following, based on returns for the 
first 10 months: 

1. Average load of freight per train was 915 
tons, a new all-time high and an increase of 
40.6 percent above that for 1921. 

2. Performance per train-hour more than 
doubled, gross ton-miles per freight-train- 
hour having increased from 16,555 in 1921 
to 34,814 in 1941, while net ton-miles per 
freight-train-hour increased from 7,506 in 
1921 to 14,977 in 1941. 

8. For each pound of fuel used in freight 
service in 1941, railroads hauled 9.2 tons of 
freight and equipment 1 mile, compared with 
6.2 tons in 1921. 

4. Average daily movement of locomotives 
was greater in 1941 than in any preceding 
year. 

5. Average. daily movement of freight cars 
established a new high record and exceeded 
20 years ago by 45 percent. 

6. Capacity per freight car averaged 50.4 
tons, the greatest ever attained and an in- 
crease of 18.6 percent compared with 1921. 

7. Tractive power of locomotives averaged 
51,495 pounds, an increase of 39.4 percent 
compared with 20 years ago. 

Passenger traffic in 1941 was greater than 
in any year since 1929, it having amounted 
to 29,900,000,000 ger-miles (the num- 
ber of passengers multiplied by the distance 
traveled), an increase of 22.1 percent above 
1940. This increase above last year was due 
in part to troop movements, the railroads 
having handled approximately 3,000,000 
troops during the year. The average revenue 
for carrying a passenger 1 mile during the 
past year was the lowest on record, amount- 
ing to 1.75 cents, as compared with 3.09 cents 
in 1921. 

Railroads in 1941 installed about 80,000 
new freight cars and about 600 new loco- 
motives in service. They will enter the new 
year with approximately 75,000 new freight 
cars and 600 new locomotives on order, with 
deliveries being constantly made. At the 
same time both the number and percentage 
of freight cars now in need of repairs are 
less than ever before. 

In order to furnish defense officials with 
information as to the extent to which car- 
and locomotive-building plants will be re- 
quired to take care of the railroads’ needs 
in the coming year, the rail lines, through 
the Association of American Railroads, in 
December, resurveyed their equipment needs 
for the coming year. As a result, it has been 
determined that orders will be placed for the 
construction, in the year extending from 
October 1, 1941, to October 1, 1942, inciuding 
those on order on the previous date, 115,000 
new freight cars and 974 new locomotives, 
including steam, electric, and Diesel. In the 
opinion of railroad executives, after a careful 
study of the general situation and railway 
performance in the past, this will increase 
their available motive power and car supply 
sufficiently to enable the rail lines to handle 
at least a 10-percent increase in traffic com- 
pared with 1941. 

Stimulation in traffic during the past year 
has improved somewhat the financial posi- 
tion of the railroads. Whether this will con- 
tinue to be true in the coming years remains 
uncertain owing to rising costs of operation 
resulting in part from the recent mediation 
award by which employees were given an in- 
crease in wage rates, together with vacations 
with pay to certain classes of employees, at 
a total cost to the railroads of about $331,771,- 
000 annually. The railroads have asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to increase freight and passenger 
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rates. Hearings in the matter are scheduled 
to begin on January 5, 1942. 

While complete reports are not yet avail- 
able, class I railroads in 1941 are expected to 
have a net railway operating income before 
fixed charges of approximately $980,000,000, 
or a return of 3.72 percent on their property 
investment. For the first time since 1930, 
a@ period of 11 years, this rate of return ex- 
ceeded 3 percent. During the 10 intervening 
years, 1931 to 1940, the rate ranged from a 
low of 1.24 percent in 1932 to a high of 2.59 
percent in 1940. In 1940, their net railway 
operating income was $682,000,000. 

After fixed charges, the class I railroads, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, will have 
a@ net income in 1941 of $485,000,000, com- 
pared with $189,000,000 in 1940. 

Gross revenues in 1941 approximated $5,- 
325,000,000, an increase of 23.9 percent above 
1940, but a decrease of 15.2 percent below 
1929. Operating expenses were approxi- 
mately $3,660,000,000 in 1941, an increase of 
18.5 percent above the preceding year but a 
decrease of 18.8 percent below 1929. 

Taxes in 1941 were the highest for any 
year on record, amounting to $550,000,000, or 
a daily average of $1,507,000. The previous 
record for taxes was in 1929, when they 
amounted to $%396,700,000. In 1940, they 
were $396,394,774. 

Maintenance expenditures of class I rail- 
roads in 1941 totaled $1,590,000,000, compared 
with $1,316,000,000 in 1940. Of the total in 
1941, expenditures for maintenance of equip- 
ment amounted to $990,000,000 and $600,000,- 
000 for maintenance-of-way and structures. 

Expenditures for fuel, supplies, and mate- 
rials used in current operation by the class I 
railroads amounted to approximately $1,075,- 
000,000 in 1941, compared with $854,463,000 in 
1940. 

Capital expenditures in 1941 for equipment, 
roadway, and structures, and other improve- 
ments to property, are estimated at $600,- 
000,000, compared with $429,147,000 in the 
preceding year. 

Increased traffic, as well as larger expendi- 
tures for maintenance work, resulted in a 
further increase in employment on the rail- 
roads in 1941, the average number of em- 
ployees having been 1,140,000, or an increase 
of 11 percent compared with the preceding 
year. Average annual earnings per employee 
in 1941 was $2,018, compared with $1,913 in 
1940. 

Loans made to the railroads by the Govern- 
ment through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and outstanding on October 31, 
1941, amounted to $443,444,000. Of loans to- 
taling $811,325,000 so far disbursed by that 
agency, the railroads have repaid $367,881,- 
000. Loans made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the railroads in the 
first 10 months of 1941 totaled $24,720,370. 
The railroads in those 10 months this year 
made repayments amounting to $50,480,472. 





Bonneville Expansion in Southwest 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in the third supplemental na- 
tional defense appropriation bill, 1942, 
which has been passed by Congress, pro- 
vision is made for the further and rapid 
expansion of the Bonneville Dam hydro- 
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electric project. We have included items 
for the construction of transmission lines 
and substations to provide power to 
national-defense industries and the com- 
munities in southwest Washington. The 
break-down shows that over 50 percent 
of the entire output of electrical energy 
supplied by Bonneville in the State of 
Washington will be supplied to Vancouver 
and Longview in southwest Washington, 
and that these communities will receive 
more than 30 percent of the entire output 
supplied in the States of Washington and 
Oregon. This does not include the large 
quantity of power being made available 


to other communities throughout south- 


west Washington. 

Rates to the consumer have been ma- 
terially reduced and consumption sub- 
stantially increased. 

In Wahkiakum County rates have been 
reduced 10 percent and power sales in- 
creased 18 percent. 

In Pacific County rate reductions have 
averaged 25 percent and power sales have 
increased 50 percent. Also, in Pacific 
County power service has been brought to 
800 families who have heretofore not 
been served with electricity. 

In Skamania County power sales have 
increased 15 percent following the re- 
duction in rates. 

In view of the tremendous importance 
and value of these additions and im- 
provements to the people of my district, 
I am setting forth a detailed description 
of the divers items as compiled by the 
Bonneville Administration: 

A. TRANSMISSION LINES 

Item: Bonneville-Vancouver line No. 3 

Cost estimate: $1,739,000. 

Revision of estimates: The appropriation 
for 1942 included $1,219,000 for the construc- 
tion of this line, based on use of aluminum 
conductor and clearing of rights-of-way 
through a Work Projects Administration 
project. It has been found that aluminum 
conductor cannot be obtained for this pur- 
pose. and it has been determined that clear- 
ing must be performed by force account if 
schedules of power deliveries to national- 
deferse industries are to be maintained. The 
deficiency of $520,000 consists of the following 
major differences: 

(1) An increase of $325,000 covering the cost 
of clearing by Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion force account: In view of the necessity 
for accelerating the construction on all lines 
which contribute to the serving of power for 
national-defense industries, it is considered 
essential that right-of-way clearing work be 
performed by Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion employees. Under the previous program 
of clearing through Work Projects Adminis- 
tration forces, it has been necessary in one 
case to furnish skilled employees and in an- 
other case to place Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration crews on the job in order to main- 
tain clearing schedules. In view of these dif- 
ficulties it has been determined that clearing 
work on this type of project should be prose- 
cuted by force account. 

(2) The increase by approximately $168,000 
of estimated construction costs: This addi- 
tional amount has been caused by recent in- 
creases noted on the awards of contracts for 
steel towers and foundations and the greater 
number of towers required due to the use of 
copper conductor, as well as the increased 
costs of the copper conductor. It also in- 
cludes increases in costs of insulators on 
which an appreciable increase has just taken 
effect. Present difficulties in securing insu- 
lators and increased prices of these items have 
been due to unsettled conditions in the ce- 
ramics industry. 
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Item: Grand Coulee-Covington No. 3 and 
No. 4 (double circuit) 


(Including Chehalis and Longview substation 
additions) 


Cost estimate: $9,117,900. 

Market: These two lines are part of the 
main 230-kilovolt network connecting Grand 
Coulee with the main load centers west of the 
Cascade Mountains. The marketing area 
served by these lines is described in detail 
under the following items: Covington sub- 
station additions, Chehalis substation addi- 
tions, and Longview substation additions. 

System plan: These lines constitute the 
third and fourth units of the main 230-kilo- 
volt grid connecting Grand Coulee to the 
Puget Sound area. The first unit is the Grand 
Coulee-Covington No. 1 line now under con- 
struction. The second unit is Grand Coulee- 
Covington No. 2 requested as part of this 
budget. The system plan for this main 230- 
kilovolt network is described in detail under 
this latter item. 

These two new lines, unlike lines Nos. 1 and 
2, are to be of double-circuit construction. 
This plan has been adopted in order to de- 
crease the right-of-way costs in the heavily 
forested areas and difficult terrain over the 
Cascade Mountains. The loss in reliability 
of service caused by subjecting both these 
lines to the hazards of a single right-of-way 
is considered permissible since the other two 
Grand Coulee-Covington lines are of single- 
circuit construction 

Engineering detail: This double-circuit 
230-kilovolt transmission line, approximately 
185 miles long, extends from the Bureau of 
Reclamation switching station near the 
Grand Coulee powerhouse to the Covington 
substation and will be located adjacent to 
the present Grand Coulee-Covington 230- 
kilovolt lines Nos. 1 and 2. This project in- 
cludes surveying, obtaining of land ease- 
ments, and clearing of right-of-way for two 
lines and the design, purchase of materials, 
and construction of one double circuit, steel- 
tower transmission line utilizing 500,000-cir- 
cular-mil copper equivalent conductor. 


Item: Kelso-Longview (double circuit) 


Cost estimate: $298,140. 

Market: The marketing area served by this 
line is described in detail under Longview 
substation additions. 

System plan: This transmission line will 
form a double-circuit tap to the present North 
Vancouver-Chehalis 230-kilovolt line No. 1. 
This will provide a 230-kilovolt feed from 
Grand Coulee hydroelectric plant via Coving- 
ton and Chehalis substations and also an- 
other 230-kilcvolt feed from the Bonneville 
hydroelectric plant via North Vancouver sub- 
station in order to provide for steadily 
increasing power requirements of national- 
defense industries within the Longview-Kelso 
area and also to serve the Cowlitz County 
public-utility district. 

Engineering detail: This double-circuit 
230-kilovolt transmission line, approximately 
7 miles long, will extend from the North 
Vancouver-Covington 230-kilovolt line No. 1 
at e point near Kelso to the Bonneville 
Power Administration substation site at 
Longview, Wash. It will utilize 500,000-cir- 
cular-mil copper equivalent conductor strung 
on double-circuit steel towers. This project 
will include lana, land acquisition, survey, 
design, clearing of right-of-way, purchase of 
materials, and construction. 


Item: North Vancouver-Covington No. 2 


(Including North Vancouver, Longview, Che- 
halis substations) 

Cost estimate: $3,742,310. 

Market: This line extending from Van- 
couver to Covington traverses the entire mar- 
keting area in Washington west of the Cas- 
cade Mountains. Detailed descriptions of 
the markets in this area are given under the 
following items: North Vancouver substation 
addition, Longview substation addition, Che- 
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halis substation addition, Covington substa- 


tion addition. 

System plan: This transmission line will 
complete the double circuit 230 kilovolt 
transmission grid of the Bonneville Power 
Administration and will provide a means of 
transmitting power between the Portland 
and Puget Sound load areas and will im- 
prove the reliability of service to the Che- 
halis, Raymond, and ew areas. 

detail: This single circuit 230 


kilovolt transmission line, approximately 142 - 


miles long, connecting the North Vancouver, 
Chehalis, and Covington substations, will be 
located on previously acquired right-of-way 


- with the exception of a section of line be- 


tween Longview and Chehalis, where ease- 
ments for right-of-way will be acquired. 
Included in this project are surveying, land 
easements, clearing of right-of-way, design, 
purchasing of materials and construction of 
a single circuit steel tower transmission line 
utilizing 500,000 circular mil copper equiva- 
lent conductor. This line will be similar in 
design to the North Vancouver-Covington 
230 kilovolt line No. 1. 

Item: North Vancouver substation additions 

Cost estimate: $2,400,000. 

Market: The North Vancouver substation 
is at present the main switching ana dis- 
patching station of the Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee high-voltage transmission network. 
The station has been so located as to serve 
as a main distribution center for the 115 
kilovolts lines and complementary substa- 
tions which serve that portion of the State 
of Oregon west of the Cascade Mountains. 
Its location also places it in a position to 
serve the large local load of metropolitan 
and industrial Vancouver. 

The most important local customer now 
served from this North Vancouver substation 
is the Vancouver plant of the Aluminum 
Co. of America. The existing contracts with 
this customer are as follows: 


Contract} Delivery 
Contract executed demunt date 
Kilowatts 
ge | a ee 32,500 | Aug. 31, 1940 
ce ae ee 32, 500 | Nov. 28, 1940 
Obs Thy TaD itdeccicnnnciinnenit 32,500 | Apr. 1, 1941 
It icthtiatiinsichsnasncaeomnsanapbinaitalien 32,500 | May 1, 1941 
Senninkimenenedincanaenaticteides. 32,500 | June 1, 1941 
GI, Fp Se iviatcdtcitinebndcen 20,000 | Oct. 1, 1941 
Pihcitcsiteonsaiaaic 182, 500 


An analysis of this plant’s proposed opera- 
tions for 1941 shows an annual production of 
57,320 tons of aluminum and an energy con- 
sumption of 1,146,423,500 kilowatt-hours for 
which the company will pay the Administra- 
tion $2,487,739. 

Based on the above contracts for power, it 
is estimated that this plant will produce 
75,000 tons of aluminum during the 1942 
calendar year. This will require 1,497,960,000 
kilowatt-hours which will yield an annual 
revenue of $3,250,600 to the Administration. 

The more remote markets served via this 
station through its outgoing lines and com- 
plementary substations include metropolitan 
Portland; the lower Columbia River includ- 
ing Astoria; Forest Grove, McMinnville, and 
the entire Willamette Valley as far south as 
Eugere, Oreg. 

System plan: The additions to this substa- 
tion will provide increased transformer and 
synchronous condenser capacity, flexibility of 
operation, and reliability of service. Line ter- 
minals will be provided for the North Van- 
couver-Covingtcn 230-kilovolt line No. 2 and 
the North Vancouver-St. Johns double circuit 
230 kilovolt (115 kilovolt operation) lines 
No. 3 and 4. 

Engineering detail: The installation as pro- 
posed to be constructed at the North Van- 
couver substation by the end of the 1942 
fiscal year will consist of three 75,000 kilovolt- 
ampere 220-115-138 kilovolt-transformer 


banks, four 230 kilovolt-line positions, six 
115 kilovolt-line positions, two 35,000 kilo- 
volt-ampere synchronous condensers with 
necessary control, protective, and miscellane- 
ous equipment. During the 1943 fiscal year 
it is proposed to furnish and install one 75,000 
kilovolt-ampere 220-115-13.8 kilovolt-trans- 
former bank with two 115 kilovolt and two 
8-cycle 230 kilovolt oil-circuit breakers, and 
two 35,000 kilovolt-ampere synchronous con- 
densers. A line position will be provided fcr 
the North Vancouver-Covington 230 
kilovolt line No. 2 with two 3-cycle 230 kilo- 
volt oil-circuit breakers. Nine 115 kilovolt 
oil-circuit breakers will be provided, cf which 
four are for the North Vancouver-St. Johns 
230 kilovolt double circuit lines No. 3 and 4, 
and five will be added to the present single 
breaker line positions. All of the above 
equipment will be provided with the neces- 
sary control, protective, and miscellaneous 
equipment. 

The two 35,000 kilovolt-ampere synchronous 
condensers are required to provide voltage 
regulation and power-factor correction in 
order that the most economical use may be 
made of the existing and proposed transmis- 
sion lines and generating capacity. 

The additions to this substation will pro- 
vide two oil circuit breakers for each 230- 
and 115-kilovolt line and for each trans- 
former. This feature is desirable to provide 
increased flexibility of operation and relia- 
bility of service since this will allow single 
oil circuit breakers with a section of the bus 
to be taken out of service without interrupt- 
ing service to prime power customers. 

Item: Longview substation additions 

Cost estimate: $4,261,000. 

Market: The Longview substation in addi- 
tion to its function as a main 230-kilovolt 
switching station in the Grand Coulee-Cov- 
ington-Vancouver-Bonneville main grid also 
acts as a means of making a second connec- 
tion of the St. Johns-Astoria line with the 
main grid and also serves the local load in 
Cowlitz County. Three contracts for service 
to such loads have been signed to date. 
These are the Cowlitz County public-utilit, 
district, 3,000 kilowatts initially, 10,000 kilo- 
watts ultimately; and two contracts with the 
Reynolds Metals Co. for 40,000 kilowatts and 
20,000 kilowatts, respectively. 

System plan: The proposed additions to 
this substation will provide service from the 
North Vancouver-Covington  230-kilovolt 
transmission line No. 1 to the Reynolds 
Metals Co. aluminum plant. The additions 
at this station will also provide terminal 
facilities for the 230-kilovolt transmission 
line. 

Engineering detail: It is proposed to con- 
struct a new substation at Longview, Wash., 
including land, survey, site improvement, 
buildings, and the furnishing and installing 
complete ten 25,000-kilovolt-ampere 220-115- 
13.8 single-phase transformer units, the nece 
essary 13.8-kilovolt switching equipment to 
serve the Reynolds Metals Co., four 8-cycle 
230-kilovolt oil circuit breakers, two 3-cycle 
230-kilovolt breakers, three 115-kilovo!t oil 
circuit breakers, three 66-kilovoit oil circuit 
breakers, two 25,000-kilovolt-ampere synchro- 
nous condensers, and the necessary contvol, 
protective, and miscellaneous equipment. 
Item: North Bonneville substation additions 

Cost estimate: $600,000. 

Market: This substation is a 230-kilovolt 
switching substation and serves no local load. 
The load in the immediate vicinity of North 
Bonneville is served by 12.8-kiicvolt cables di- 
rectly from the Bonneville powerhouse. 

System plan: The North Bonneville switch- 
ing station is a point of interconnection of 
the 230-kilovoit lines from Grand Coulee 
and from Bonneville with the 230-kilovolt 
lines to the North Vanccuver substation. 
Since part of the proposed construction at 
this substation was deferred from the 1942 
fiscal year program to the 1943 fiscal year and 
no additional 230-kilovolt lines are contem- 
plated to be constructed to the bus at this 
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during the 1943 fiscal year, only 
of the construction which was de- 
will be done under this program. 
detail: The installation as pro- 
constructed at North Bonneville 
the 1942 fiscal year will consist 
three 8-cycle 230-kilovolt oil circuit break- 
ers and five 3-cycle 230-kilovolt oil circuit 
breakers. It is proposed to add one 8-cycle 
230-kilovolt oil circuit breaker which, in ad- 
dition to the present 8-cycle 230-kilovolt 
bus tie oil circuit breaker, will provide double 
breakers on the two 230-kilovolt lines to the 
Bonneville powerhouse. To each of the 
three lines to North Vancouver and to the 
two lines to Grand Coulee will be added one 
8-cycle 230-kilovolt breaker. These five 3- 
cycle oil circuit breakers will provide double 
breakers for each of the outgoing lines. All 
of the above equipment will be provided with 
the necessary control, protective, and mis- 
cellaneous equipment. 

The feature of double oil circuit breakers is 
desirable to provide increased flexibility of 
operation and reliability of service since in- 
dividual breakers with a section of the bus 
may be taken out of service without inter- 
rupting service to prime power customers. 
This flexibility and reliability is necessary to 
continuity of service as the installed capacity 
at Bonneville approaches the ulttmate and 
transmission lines out of North Bonneville 
substation are loaded to capacity. 


Item: Chehalis substation additions 


Cost estimate: $538,000. 

Market: The Chehalis substation, aside 
from its functions as a 230-kilovolt switching 
station in the main Grand Coulee-Covington- 
Vancouver-Bonneville grid, is also the origin 
of the following load-serving lines: Chehalis- 
Longview, 115 kilovolts; Chehalis-Raymond, 
115 kilovolts; Chehalis-Centralia, 66 kilovolts; 
Chehalis-Mossy Rock, 66 kilovolts; and the 
proposed new 115-kilovolt Chehalis-Olympia 
line. The customers now served by these 
lines (and their supplementary substations) 
include Grays Harbor County public utility 
district No. 1, public utility district No. 2 of 
Pacific County, Wahkiakum County public 
utility district No. 1, city of Centralia, and 
Lewis County public utility district No. 1. 

In addition to these customers, contracts 
have been executed with the Cowlitz County 
public utility district for immediate delivery 
of 3,000 kilowatts and’ ultimate delivery of 
10,000 kilowatts at Longview, and two con- 
tracts, totaling 60,000 kilowatts, with the 
Reynolds Metals Co. for the delivery of power 
to its new aluminum reduction plant located 
at Longview Both of these customers will 
initially be served by the Chehalis-Longview 
115-kilovolt transmission line originating at 
the Chehalis substation. 

System plan: The additions to this substa- 
tion will provide line terminals for the North 
Vancouver-Covington 230-kilovolt transmis- 
sion line No. 2 and the Chehalis-Olympia 115- 
kilovolt transmission line No. 1. These ad- 
ditions to this substation will permit sec- 
tionalizing of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration 230-kilovolt lines 

Engineering details: The installation at the 
Chehalis substation, as proposed for construc- 
tion by the end of the 1942 fiscal year, 
consists of one 75,000-kilovolt-ampere 220- 
115-13 8-kilovolt transformer bank with the 
necessary oi] circuit breakers, one 12,000- 
kilovolt-ampere 110-66-kilovolt transformer 
bank with high and low voltage oil circuit 
breakers. two 66-kilovolt oil circuit breakers 
for lines to Centralia and Mossy Rock, two 
115-kilovolt breakers for the lines to Ray- 
mond and Longview, one 115-kilovolt bus tie 
breaker, two 230-kilovolt 3-cycle oil circuit 
breakers for the North Vancouver-Covington 
230-kilovolt transmission line No. 1, the nec- 
essary buildings. control, protective, and mis- 
cellaneous equipment. 

During the 1943 fiscal year it is proposed to 
furnish and install one 115-kilovolt oil cir- 
cuit breaker for the nroposed Chehalis-Olym- 
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pia 115-kilovolt transmission line No. 1, two 
8-cycle 230-kilovolt breakers for the proposed 
North Vancouver-Covington 230 - kilovolt 
transmission line No. 2, and one 3-cycle 230- 
kilovolt oil circuit breaker for bus tie use. 
Al. of the above items will be equipped with 
the necessary control, protective, and mis- 
cellaneous equipment. 


Item A. Service to public agencies 


Cost estimates: Total cost, $4,864,720. 

Market: There are at present 44 public and 
peoples’ utility districts, 40 municipal utili- 
ties, and 50 cooperatives in the Bonneville- 
Grand Coulee service area. All of these pub- 
lic distributing agencies expect to be served 
either directly or indirectly by the ‘Adminis- 
tration. This expectation is based upon the 
fact that “public bodies” must be regarded as 
preferred customers under the terms of the 
Bonneville Act, which requires that the Ad- 
ministrator “at all times give preference and 
potneny to public bodies and cooperatives 

* * and in the event there shall be 
ita oS or competing applications for an 
allocation of electric energy between any 
public body or cooperative on the one hand 
and a private agency of any character on the 
other, the application of such public body or 
cooperative shall be granted.” 

In attempting to evaluate the importance 
of service to these public bodies in the light 
of the present national-defense program, it 
should be borne in mind that these agencies 
serve or plan to serve all loads in their service 
areas. “This will include service to airports, 
beacons, munition bases, cantonments, bomb- 
in ranges, and defense industries except new 
large high-load-factor industries which may 
be served directly by the Administration. For 
example, the Cowlitz County public-utility 
district serves all load in Cowlitz County (in- 
cluding many industrial plants, such as the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Amadon Forge & Ma- 
chine Works, Mon*gomery Bros. Foundry Co., 
etc.) except the new aluminum reduction 
plant of the Reynolds Metals Co., which, by 
agreement with the public utility district, is 
served directly by the Administration. 


Item B. Service to national-defense industries 


Cost estimates: Total cost, $3,723,600. 

Market: Some idea of the magnitude of the 
national-defense effort can be obtained from 
the fact that the national annual expendi- 
ture for basic and. manufactured materials 
and supplies alone will be at least $36,000,- 
000,000. This will call for an increase in many 
basic materials at a rate of three times nor- 
mal production and an increase in manufac- 
tured articles far in excess of this rate. In 
order to obtain this new rate of production 
the electric generating capacity of the Nation 
must be increased by 20,000,000 kilowatts by 
1945. Under normal distribution, the Pacific 
Northwest will be called upon to produce at 
least 3,000,000 kilowatts of this 20,000,000 
kilowatts 

At the present time the Administration has 
executed contracts to serve the following de- 
fense industries: 


Kilowatts 
Aluminum Co. of America, Van- 

GFE, PE iiccccpascusuncéme 182, 500 
Electrometallurgical Co_.-.-..----. 6, 500 
Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co_._..-._. 2, 000 
Pennsylvania Salt Co_____.._...-... 2, 000 
Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation... 6, 000 
Reynolds Metals Co., Longview, 

NP g bo cash de lipides mas hen iceal map enienamanines 60, 000 

eee WS GRR aks eccnwes 265, 500 


Considering the additional requirements of 
these six industries, together with the re- 
quirements of only those new industries with 
which the Administration is now negotiating 
power contracts, the industrial requirements 
to be furnished by the Administration during 
the calendar year 1942 will increase to 775,000 
kilowatts and, by 1945, to 1,121,000 kilowatts. 

System plan: The present net assured gen- 
erating capacity in the Pacific Northwest is: 
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Kilowatts 

Bonneville and Grand Coulee__... 214, 400 
All other generating facilities_.._. 1, 200, 000 
PRES ERT RO ge Sep 1, 414, 400 


The major portion of the required 3,000,- 
000-kilowatt increase in capacity will be ob- 
tained by stepping-up to the maximum ex- 
tent the already existing schedule of installa- 
tion of generating units at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee. Under this stepped-up sched- 
ule the combined installed capacity at Bonne- 
ville and Coulee will be 2,138,400 kilowatts 
by. the end of the 1945 calendar year. 

That portion of the service connections 
necessary to connect the new industrial loads 
to the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system dur- 
ing the 1943 fiscal year are listed below: 

Additional Tacoma interconnection: The 
requirements of the national-defense pro- 
gram have increased the load on the city of 
Tacoma system beyond that which can. be 
furnished by the city-owned plants and by 
the existing interconnection with the city of 
Seattle. In addition to the present industrial 
loads the area is now called upon to serve a 
new aluminum reduction plant financed by 
the Federal Government through the Defense 
Plant Corporation. The demand of this plant 
is 32,500 kilowatts. 

One interconnection with the city out of 
the Covington substation is now under op- 
eration. (See Tacoma substation additions 
described under 115-kilovolt transmission 
system.) In order to furnish the city with 
additional power and also to permit direct 
service by the Administration to the Bremer- 
ton territory, it is necessary to construct the 
following in Thurston and Mason Counties: 


(a) Olympia-Potlatch 115-kilovolt 


transmission line__...------ $424, 000 
(b) Additions to the Potlatch sub- 
CE Bai. - edn nshicn 189, 000 


Alcoa substation additions: A new contract 
with the Aluminum Co. of America executed 
April 3, 1941, calls for an additional 20,000 
kilowatts to be delivered at the Vancouver 
plant of this company. With this addition, 
the total contract demand of the 6 contracts 
now entered into with this company is 182,500 
kilowatts (See North Vancouver substation 
additions described as part of the 230-kilovolt 
transmission system.) In order to furnish 
this extra demand, it is necessary to add ad- 
ditional synchronous condenser capacity at 
the substation in order to improve voltage 
regulation and to add also additional protec« 
tive and metering equipment. 

Total estimated cost, $385,600. 

Service to prospective aluminum rolling 
mill: Upon the basis of present contracts and 
those now under negotiation, the power re- 
quirements to be furnished by the Admin- 
istration at the close of the 1943 calendar 
year for aluminum reduction plants in the 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee service area are as 
follows: 


Kilowatis 
1. Aluminum Co. of America at Van- 
a coin cacinemndine dnsimaanace 182, 500 
2. Reynolds Metals Co at Longview. 60,000 
8. Federal financed plants: 
{a) At Spokane............. 65, 000 
Ch AS "FROM Sena 32, 500 
(c) Lower Columbia area_... 97, 500 
icici ciisaits cits ss cate shin pbhincian 437, 500 


Total, Vancouver-Longview 
(more than one-half)... 242, 500 


These 5 plants will be capable of produc- 
ing approximately 182,000 tons of “pig” (in- 
got aluminum) per year. Under the present 
national-defense program calling for the 
total production of 38,000 airplanes per year, 
the sheet-aluminum requirements of the 
Pacific coast airplane industry will total 
72,000 tons per year (or approximately 40 per- 
cent of the local “pig” production). If this 
72,000 tons of “pig” is shipped to the Pitts- 
burgh area for processing into sheets (at 
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$15 per ton freight), and 72,000 tons of fin- 
ished sheet are shipped back to the Pacific 
coast (at $20 per ton freight), the total 
freight charges for the aluminum used by 
the Pacific coast airplane industry will 
amount to $2,520,000 per year When the 
additional factors of increased load on the 
Nation’s transportation facilities and the de- 
lay in delivery of the finished sheet are taken 
into consideration, it is evident that an 
aluminum rolling mill must be constructed 
on the Pacific coast. The power require- 
ments of such a mill is estimated to be 
40,000 kilowatts. 

Total estimated cost of service connection, 
$800,000. 

Service to additional industries now nego- 
tiating power contracts: An analysis of the 
various items listed in this presentation of 
the 1943 program will show that the construc- 
tion of the facilities called for, together with 
those now in operation or under construction, 
will place the Administration in a position to 
serve 767,500 kilowatts of industrial load 
when this additional construction is com- 
pleted. The various elements of the program, 
together with the industrial load which can 
be carried, are as follows: 





Kilowatts 

(a) At St. Johns substation, Port- 
I  cowcatepiincneccnedinininnsbenitions 141, 000 
(b) Lower Columbia area___.-...... 97, 500 
(c) Tacoma (new aluminum)---.-.. 32, 500 


(ad) Total Alcoa load at Vancouver... 182, 500 
(e) Total Spokane industria] load__. 101,900 


(f) Reynolds Metals Co. at Longview. 60, 000 
(g) Bellingham substation (new in- 
dustrial load only) .-..------- 12, 000 
(h) Seattle-Tacoma industrial load 
out of Covington substation... 84, 000 
Tete. nnncecsdveemebe 710, 500 


Total load, Vancouver-Long- 
view (more than one- 
CNS cttiiccindtinciomisimanen 242, 500 
It has previously been stated that the total 
industrial load to be carried by Bonneville 
Power Administration is estimated at 775,000 
kilowatts during the 1942 calendar year and 
1,104,000 kilowatts during the 1943 calendar 
year. These estimates are based on contracts 
now executed and those now under negotia- 
tion. It is therefore necessary to include pro- 
vision for serving at least an additional 
100,000 kilowatts of industrial load during the 
1943 fiscal year. This provision, together with 
those mentioned above, will enable the Ad- 
ministration to undertake construction of fa- 
cilities which will enable it to meet an indus- 
trial demand of 810,500 kilowatts. 
Total estimated cost of serving an addi- 
tional industrial load of 100,000 kilowatts, 
$1,500,000. 





Fighting Aircraft Prove Superiority Over 
Battleships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, prac- 
tically every day we realize the impor- 
tance in the present world conflict of air 
power. It has been proven again and 
again that superiority has been gained 
by fighting planes in engagements 
against sea power. 

On the night of January 3, Col. Robert 
R. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, in a radio address made further 





contribution to this subject when he said 
that an aircraft carrier is “enormously 
superior to a battleship, perhaps to a 
whole fleet of battleships.” 

I believe certain comments he made 
are especially appropriate just now. 
They are set forth as follows: 


Aircraft have been in action against sur- 
‘ace craft under many conditions, and have 
won in every fight. 

The first successes were in the 
and off the coast of Norway, when the Luft- 
waffe drove off the British Navy and per- 
mitted German transports to operate at will. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGE 


This defeat was explained away on the 
grounds that airplanes had a special advan- 
tage when operating close to landing fields. 

Then came the capture of Crete. The Brit- 
ish sought to save the islands by sending in 
the fleet to prevent the passage of troops in 
transports. They did not save the islands, 
which were captured from the air. They 
merely subjected their ships to a battering 
that sank some and forced the rest to retire 
all the way to California for repairs. The 
Luftwaffe was strong enough to defeat the 
British Fleet and to take Crete at the same 
time. 

Then came the defeat of the Bismarck, the 
strongest battleship afloat, by the old airplane 
carrier, the Ark Royal, using only one tor- 
pedo plane. It was ship against ship. The 
Ark Royal over the horizon, out of sight of 
the Bismarck, sent over a torpedo plane which 
put the battleship out of action. 


NOTABLE VICTORY 


Not a plane or a man from the aircraft 
carrier was injured in destroying the $100,- 
000,000 battleship and over a thousand of her 
crew. 

This was explained away by saying that the 
Bismarck was not accompanied by destroyers. 
It was claimed that if she had been accom- 
panied by destroyers, they would have shot 
down the torpedo plane. 

British aviation then obtained a notable 
victory over the Italian Navy when its naval 
fiyers raided the harbor at Taranto and sank 
a substantial part of the Italian Fleet. 

It should be borne in mind that a fleet in 
a harbor has, in addition to its own guns, the 
protection of the antiaircraft guns on shore. 

The torpedo-plane victory at Taranto and 
the disaster at Pearl Harbor were explained 
away with the statement that the responsible 
officers had neglected their duty and were 
surprised at anchor. 

However, a few days later the British bat- 
tleship Prince of Wales and the battle cruiser 
Repulse were not surprised, were under way, 
and were surrounded by destroyers when both 
of them were sunk by aircraft. 


INDICATE POSSIBILITIES 


Finally, our own heroes, flying inferior air- 
planes against superior material and over- 
whelming odds, sank one Japanese battleship 
and badly injured another. 

These exploits indicate the possibilities of 
aircraft carriers in war. The longest range at 
which guns have sunk a ship was 28,000 
yards, when the Bismarck sank the Hood. 
The range at which bombs can be dropped 
from a carrier is measured in the hundreds of 
m. es. 

Where bombs can be dropped, so can men. 
You can easily imagine parachute troops and 
air infantry in almost any number being 
transferred from transports to a carrier and 
flown to an objective. Islands will be ren- 
dered quite untenable by such attack. 

On the open ocean an aircraft carrier would 
now appear to be enormously superior to a 
battleship, perhaps to a whole fleet of battle- 
ships. 

Let us now consider the advantages of air- 
planes over ships. 

The first in itself is practically decisive in 
that the airplane can always attack the ship 


- 
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SUBMARINE OF VAST SIZE 

The attack may be made with the aid of a 
smoke screen. Smoke-laying planes may lay 
@ screen at any convenient distance from the 


As the carrier when found is liable to de- 
struction if its own fighter screen is defeated 
or penetrated, it appears that the carrier of 
the future will be a submarine of great size, 
with a flat-top deck and capable of great sub- 
mergence. Such a ship, when in danger from 
the air, could seek safety and escape by plung- 
ing into the bowels of the ocean. 

For the war of today we must find alert 
minds that can quickly grasp the new prin- 
ciples and think in terms of hundreds of 
miles per hour. 

The pedants, steeped in the methods of the 
past and with calculations attuned to the 
speed of 20 to 30 miles an hour, must give 
way to men who can win victory wherever 
they may be found. 





Let Me Keep Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
group of men who have done more to 
maintain the morals, promote the pros- 
perity, defend the ideals of their respec- 
tive communities nor who have contrib- 
uted more to the establishment of jus- 
tice, the exercise of freedom, and the 
preservation of constitutional, repre- 
sentative government in America than 
have the country newspaper editors. 

In every country town and community 
in the United States, these humble men, 
perhaps obscure to the world but promi- 
nent in their own communities, have 
worked for the general welfare of the 
public. To be sure not all of them are by 
any means perfect or without their faults 
and shortcomings, but the overwhelming 
majority of them have served both God 
and country well. 

It is my good fortune to have many 
of these fine country editors in my Con- 
gressional district which I have the honor 
to represent. Many of them often write 
splendid articles but there was such an 
excellent editorial that appeared in the 








Taney County Republican of December 
25, 1941, that I wish to incorporate it in 
the Recorp. It was written by the editor 
and publisher of this paper, the Hon- 
orable W. E. Freeland, who for several 
years served as representative of his 
county and also a State senator from my 
district in the Missouri Legislature. 
- Anyone who will take the time to read 
this unusual and especially fine editorial 
will know the kind of man Mr. Freeland 
is, without any praise from me. Mr. 
Freeland is a scholar, a philosopher, and 
a man whose literary ability is strength- 
ened by his sincerity of soul, all too rare in 
these troublesome times. No finer mes- 
sage could be given the American people 
at this hour than “Let Me Keep Faith.” 
It will require the kind of faith Mr. Free- 
land has to win the terrible war in which 
we are now engaged and to mete out 
justice to all after the victory is won. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his editorial: 

LET ME KEEP FAITH—CHRISTMAS, 1941 
(By W. E. Freeland) 


Let me not be a cynic in this dark hour. 

Let me hold fast to faith though darkness 
embrace me with a choking closeness that 
shuts from my weak vision the light of hope 
and help seems far away. 

Help is not far; help dwells within; the 
faith that dared the anger of dogma-worship- 
ping Jews and power-worshipping Romans 
still lights the world if man will but step a 
bit away from the blinding smoke that closes 
round his fires of human hate. 

Jesus in Gethsemane made comrade of 
Faith when all other comrades failed His 
need. That Faith has stood for nineteen 
hundred years a noble rebuke to the selfish 
bigotry of men. It stands today amid the 
darkness and the storm. 

A thoughtful friend of mine, intelligent 
and pure-minded above the rule, said a while 
back that it seemed the Maker of man was a 
grim joker and creation must have been the 
impulse of a peeve. He said it seemed the 
Maker must have wished a toy for a bit of 
mockery and play, and so He created man, 
made him to feel, to love, to hope, to cherish 
noble ends—and then the Creator with a 
whimsy for seeing His toy bring misery upon 
himself poured into this toy called man the 
love of power, greed, and self-seeking, and 
added then the poison of deadly hate. 

What answer to my friend? 

My answer is that I cannot lose faith. My 
spirit clings to that in spite of misery, of 
sorrow, and of strife and bitter, blinding hate. 
Yes; my spirit hears a voice that sounds 
clear above the din, that evil is not God; 
but somehow evil is here; that wrestling 
with it my spirit may grow stronger and more 
fit to dwell with God. That is my faith, and 
nothing can take it from me. 

That is why in hating evil I do not hate 
the doer of the wrong. 

If the man does evil it is my duty to oppose 
him, and if the man use force to do the wrong 
then the answer must be force. If the wrong 
be great enough it may become my duty to 
destroy the doer of the wrong. If the evil 
brings mass strength to its support then we 
call it war. 

With war comes utter desolation. Wrong 
multiplies and spreads as the waters and evil 
as an overflowing stream. 

That is the fact we face this Christmas Day. 

Now our every energy is spent to meet the 
issue. The hour of reason and of debate has 
gone, it failed. The issue now hangs upon 
the arbitrament of the sword. I hate war 
but when it comes I must dedicate my every 
energy to its prosecution. Yet in the hideous 
evil of total war I will keep faith, though the 
fury of the conflict may demand my utmost 
effort, yet within faith will abide. 
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We shall win, the war shall pass as other 
wars have passed. What then? God knows 
the bitter burden of that test. 

To fight with all one’s strength, if need be 
to die amid the din, that we can meet as 
brave ones should, but peace, when we have 
won, can we be wise, be just, and in wise 
strength and wielder of great might, then can 
we be merciful, not with maudlin softness to 
satisfy our emotional hunger, but merciful 
and generous with a wisdom that will com- 
pel respect? 

That will test us as a people. 

We will rise to meet the terror of the 
war, unafraid and with ready sacrifice; of 
that I have no fear. That is not the test- 
ing of our worthiness. 

In this bitter war let us raise no shout 
of passion nor let us vaunt our pride. 
Rather with a devotion deadly in its seri- 
ousness, let us, remembering the noble dead, 
go forward to complete the service they gave 
that liberty and justice may prevail. 

Among ourselves let us keep faith with 
those who go forth to battle with the im- 
plements of war. Let us see that greed has 
no place within our effort and that dema- 
gogues do not satisfy their power lust 
through authority granted to win the war. 
Let us see that incompetents do not hide 
their blunders under guise of war necessity 
nor that misfits hold place at the price of 
soldiers’ lives. 

To compel efficiency and unstinted service 
of those who wield authority is one of the 
Ways we may keep faith. 

This Christmas Eve I see a lonely figure 
in the Garden of Gethsemane kneeling in 
prayer. From His brow drops bloody sweat. 
He is in agony at the feet of God. His 
hour of trial is upon Him, and He has to 
meet it alone. ‘The Cross is drawing near to 
Him, and the shame of relatives and those 
He loves is visioned in His spirit. 

This lonely figure I would remember and 
how He held to faith: “Not My will but Thine 
be done,” and with the cruel agony of the 
Cross added to the agony of spirit I hear 
again, “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” 

Yes; I would hold fast to faith; it shall be 
the more greatly needed in the hour of dawn 
when the victory shall have been won. 





Public Favors Daylight-Saving Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington Post 
of January 4, 1942, giving the Gallup poll 
on the question of daylight-saving time: 


THE GALLUP POLL—PUBLIC Favors DAYLIGHT 
SavING TIME THE YEAR AROUND, OPINION 
Survey SHOws 


(By Dr. George Gallup) 


PRINCETON, N. J., January 3.—Substantial 
public support for immediate adoption of 
daylight-saving time for the year ‘round until 
the war is over is indicated in a Nation-wide 
survey just completed by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. 

Business along the Pacific coast is already 
having to stop an hour earlier than usual be- 
cause of black-outs. President Roosevelt this 
week asked Congress for legislation to put 
daylight time into effect the year ‘round, and 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER has introduced 
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a bill to that effect which will be taken up in 
Congress during the next few days. Canada 
and Britain ‘have adopted daylight time 
throughout the whole year not only to save 
electricity but also, in the case of Britain, to 
enable workers to get home in the evening 
before the black-out time. 
FAVORED BY 6 OUT OF 10 

Daylight time, although adopted in many 
places in summer, has never been put into 
effect the year ’round in the United States, 
and the institute survey, conducted in order 
to measure public acceptance of the idea as 
a@ war measure, found the following salient 
facts: 

1. Daylight time for the whole year is ap- 
proved by approximately 6 out of every 10 
persons interviewed throughout the country. 

2. It is favored by voters in every geographi- 
cal section, the vote of approval being par- 
ticularly high in the 12 leading industrial 
States combined. 

3. The chief opposition to the idea comes 
from farmers, who argue that setting the 
clock ahead an hour would upset the routine 
of farm work. The farm attitude is typified 
in the comment of a Jamestown, N. Dak., 
farmer who explained when interviewed: 

“You can’t change a cow’s milk habits to 
fit the clock, or evaporate the morning dew 
an hour earlier.” 

The institute’s survey was conducted on 
the following issue: 

“As long as the war lasts, would you favor, 
or oppose daylight-saving time in your com- 
munity for the entire year?” 

The national vote 1s: 


Percent 
ici ais eis Shag Adin csedilad Se ah Ti caves lealadaihdtb ernie 57 
iin, citi itiniictiplltiiniantinnncipebabiiteencien 30 
Te iii a inten cithinkiiittinltactinntcciinicteibaieens 13 


Previous institute surveys have shown that, 
dating as far back as 1937, the majority of 
Americans have approved daylight-saving 
time during the summer months. Moreover, 
in June of this year, nearly 7 in every 10 
persons polled were in favor of putting the 
entire country on daylight-saving time until 
the end of September, as a means of saving 
electricity and increasing daylight working 
hours. { 

Prior to American entrance into the war, 
however, there was no widespread sentiment 
for daylight time the year ‘round. Last June, 
for example, 38 percent of all voters favored 
it, in contrast to 57 percent today. 

CITIES LIKE fl BEST 

Reaction to the daylight saving idea varies 
in direct ratio to size of community, the poll 
shows, with farmers the least in favor, small 
towns a little more in favor, and large cities 
most favorable of all. 


Favor 
daylight ‘ 
saving ’ Unde 
time Opposed cided 
year 
round 
Percent | Percent | Percent 
TN oe 36 45 
‘Towns under 10,000-_- -- 49 34 17 
Towns and cities of 
10,000 to 100,000__..... 61 30 9 
Cities over 100,000...... 72 19 9 


Sentiment is particularly favorable in the 
12 leading industrial States—California, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. The 
combined vote for those States is 62 percent 
in favor of daylight time for the entire year, 
29 percent opposed, and 9 percent undecided. 

People who have tried out summer daylight 
time in their own communities are much 
more willing to see it extended throughout 
the year than people who live in communie- 
ties which have never had daylight time. 

In areas where daylight time is not a regu- 
lar practice, only 52 percent favor having it 
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the whole year, as contrasted to 68 percent for 
areas where it is now put into practice during 
the summer months. 


STARTED IN 1918 


Daylight time has been a subject of contro- 
versy, especially between city folk and farm 
folk, ever since it was first adopted during the 
last World War. President Woodrow Wilson 
helped sponsor it as a means of prolonging 
daylight working hours, and providing time 
for recreation after working hours. 

Approximately 28 percent of all people in 
the United States, according to an institute 
survey last July, live in communities which 
have, or are immediately affected by, daylight 
time in summer. 

The results by geographical sections in to- 
day's study follow: 














Favor 
daylight Und 
saving nde- 
time Opposed cided 
year 
‘round 
New Engiand and | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Mid-Atlantic. eubin 6 24 7 
East Central. __ J 52 35 13 
West Central__. edule 48 35 17 
Da. shdlleanusedatt 45 36 19 
BE We ccna bncntnenes f4 28 18 





America Is on the March 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to' extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech by the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormack, majority leader of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
delivered before the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Retail Trade Board, Maritime 
Association, and Advertising Club of Bus- 
ton on December 31, 1941: 


America is on the march. Tyranny will 
soon be on the defensive and on the run. By 
the breath of a new spirit the patriotism of 
this Nation became unified overnight. The 
unprovoked and dastardly assault at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7 lighted the spark 
which fused America into a people with a 
common purpose in a common danger. 
Unity, so essential for victory, exists. 

Our unity has, as its sacred objective, the 
preservation of this country as a place where 
people still will have a chance to be free. Lib- 
erty is a precious heritage, sanctified by the 
blood of martyrs, something to be cherished 
and fought for when endangered. We in- 
herited liberty as our most treasured posses- 
sion, and with it the obligation to defend it 
when imperiled. The challenge has come 
again and we respond to plain duty. We 
do this with a full consciousness that liberty, 
as we know it, can live only in the frame- 
work of a democracy, if democracy dies, what 
we call liberty dies with it. 

One of the principal weaknesses of our 
democracy in times of crisis is that so many 
proposals are made, valuable time is often 
lost through indecision. To bring the dis- 
cordant elements of the body politic into 
harmony sometimes consumes valuable 
hours. Yet, when we were attacked action 
was swift, and as near solidarity as we could 
ever hope to achieve exists. Up to a little 
more than 3 weeks ago we were a complacent 
people because the will for peace was in 


everybody’s heart. Many of us were com- 
forted with the self-satisfied feeling that as 


of safety. 
frightened the envious by our very strength. 

We had a satisfying way of life that we 
could not conceive as threatened by the 
horrors which had engulfed another part of 
the world.- It took something to shake us 
out of this feeling of complete and detached 
security. The overt act of December 7 cost 
us precious American lives, and some material, 
but it brought us unity. Who will say the 
sacrifices were in vain? Yes, America is on 
the march. 

To me, one of the quick and commendable 
results is that the peril which brought the 
necessity for unity has filed with the non- 
essentials use of the words “interventionist” 
and “isolationist.” Cast, as I have been, in 
the maelstrom of debate, it always seemed to 
me that Members of Congress on either side 
of the issue had a common desire and the 
same goal. All wanted peace. All wanted to 
keep America out of the war. They were two 
groups of men equally anxious to put out a 
fire which was threatening the world, or at 
least keep it from spreading to our shores, 
but they disagreed on the best method as to 
how it could be extinguished. Now that the 
national alarm has been sounded they accept 
leadership and work together to end the 
conflagration. 

Politics, as we know it in normal times, 
has adjourned. Decisions are now pointed 
toward the single aim of winning not only 
the war but the peace that is to follow. For 
if the world is to advance and progress, there 
must be some international assurance that 
the code of the gangster, and the ethics of 
the tyrant must never again be permitted to 
jeopardize our peace and the horizon of a 
brighter future. 

About 130 years ago the world came to a 
realization that there could be no lasting 
concord until the ambitions of Napoleon for 
world dominion has been stified. It was not 
a new manifestation of greed and yearning 
for power. Alexander had it. So did Caesar 
and Genghis Khan. Today it is Hitler who 
is the power-mad dictator. To reject his rule 
is to be labeled enemy; to deny the existence 
of a superior race is a sacrilege. We are 
classed as a low and inferior order akin to 
serfs and swine, fit only to be ruled by the 
whip and the sword. We reject such bestial 
philosophies and America, as in 1918, will 
write the last chapter of an era of infamy. 
For America is on the march. 

Fortunately we have Hitler’s chart for di- 
viding our unity. In his own words, uttered 
in 1933, he predicted: 

“We shall create mental confusion, contra- 
diction of feeling, indecisiveness, and panic; 
these are our weapons. Our strategy is to 
destroy the enemy from within, to conquer 
him through himself.” 

I think we can all agree that Russia has 
tangled this pattern for glory and canceled 
his timetables. The theory of invincibility 
has been shattered, and the would-be cor- 
queror has retired to lick his wounds. 

Edmund Taylor, in his Strategy of Terror, 
describes well Hitler’s new technique of total 
war, “to confuse by propaganda, to divide 
by corruption, to paralyze by intimidation, 
and then to destroy by blitzkrieg.” America 
is resolved it will never happen here. Not 
while the forces of decency are alive and 
marching. 

Today the sharp divisions of the past have 
been forgotten and defeatism is an obsolete 
word. Into the annals of our patriotic lit- 
erature will be written the inspiring mes- 
Sages conceived by the brave deeds of those 
who carry our colors. 

“Remember Pearl Harbor” is more than @ 
slogan. It is a constant reminder of Jap- 
anese treachery—a stimulant to courage for 
our armed forces. There will be no twilight 
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for democracy. Future generations will revere 
the heroism of Capt. Colin Purdie Keily, who 
sank the enemy battleship Haruna and sac- 
rificed his life for America’s cause. Already 
his comrades in America’s remote frontiers 
have accepted as their fighting watchword, 
“Let’s give ‘em hell, like Kelly did.” 

Other Americans, in other days of peril, 
left us these stirring words: 

“We are not weak if we make a use 
of those means which the God of Nature has 
placed in our power. * * * The battle, sir, 
is not to the strong alone; it is to the vigiiant, 
the active, the brave.” (Patrick Henry.) 

“The tree of liberty must be refreshed from 
time to time with the blocd of patriots.” 
(Thomas Jefferson.) 

“Remember the Alamo” became the battle 
cry of the Texans in their hard struggle for 
independence, a tribute to the valiant souls 
who died leaving as a bequest the memory of 
relentless courage and no surrender. 

“Damn the torpedoes. Go ahead.” (David 
Glasgow Farragut at the Battle of Mobile Bay 
in 1864.) 

“With reasonable men I will reason; With 
humane men I will plead; but to tyrants I 
will give no quarter, nor waste arguments 
where they will certainly be lost.” (William 
Lloyd Garrison.) 

“Let us have faith that right makes might, 
and in that faith let us in the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.” (Abraham 
Lincoln.) 

“TI propose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.” (Gen. Ulysses S. Grant.) 

“Far better it is to dare mighty things, to 
win glorious triumphs, even though check- 
mated by failure, than to take rank with 
those poor spirits who neither enjoy nor 
suffer much because they live in the gray 
twilight that knows not victory nor defeat.” 
(Theodore Roosevelt.) 

As Thomas Paine said, “These are the times 
that try men’s souls,” but they were faced 
by our forefathers with problems that seemed 
overwhelming. Defeatism was not in their 
make-up. Had it been we never should have 
gained our independence in 1776; the Union 
would have been torn asunder in 1860; Cuba 
would still be under the domination of Spain; 
the Kaiser would have triumphed in 1918, 
The glories of the past point the way. Amer- 
ica is on the march. 

With confidence in the victorious outcome 
let us glance ahead. What of the future; 
of the rebuilding and reconstruction; of eco- 
nomic readjustments which will arrive when 
America demobilizes for peace in a placid 
world? And what assurances and protection 
must civilization impose to prevent within 
our time a reversion by the power mad to 
the law of the jungle? Scientific discoveries 
and modern inventions have multiplied the 
destructiveness of war, but through the 
annihilation of space and distance they have 
also made us neighbors of the world. If we 
look at things realistically, I think we can 
agree that our status as a world power never 
can be maintained by remaining aloof from 
some society of nations or united front, nor 
as a strong but detached force in the universe. 

Once was a time when the wide expanse 
of the Atlantic Ocean constituted a natural 
barrier against the aspirations of aggressors 
far removed. We had the Pacific on our 
western shores as a furcher guaranty of pro- 
tected isolation. Today these tremendvuus 
bodies of water can be spanned overnight by 
modern aircraft, and below the surface may 
lurk mechanical dangers to our security. 
Oceans are no longer liquid fortifications that 
insulate us against the ravages of war. We 
cannot live apart from the rest of the world. 

Adventures in diplomacy have taught the 
world much. We now realize that political 
power, economic power, the power of public 
opinion are not sufficient armor against the 
forces of evil. For we must concede, if we 
recognize today’s truth, that moral force, if 
it is to be effective, must be implemented 
by some instrument overpowering and irre- 
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sistible when applied to the currents and 
influences which menace the peace and sta- 
bility of the world. 

Human beings, like nations, require re- 
straints to keep the lawless and unprincipled 
fettered for the safety of society. We main- 
tain our police forces, our criminal courts, 
our jails, to protect the lawful against the 
lawless—to protect 99 percent of our society 
against the criminal acts of 1 percent. Are 
nations with unholy desire for world domina- 
tion susceptible of moral argument around a 
conference table, or should the rationaliza- 
tion for some degree of permanent peace be 
buttressed by an international force of suffi- 
cient strength to impose justice? My convic- 
tion is that there be some form of world soli- 
darity implemented with something more 
than persuasions and sanctions if right is to 
impose the civilized world’s will on might. 

This is no time for retrospection and regret, 
and yet if we chart our future with intelli- 
gence and vision, we must profit by the mis- 
takes of the past. The lamented Woodrow 
Wilson, who conjured. definite ideals to 
assure lasting peace, died without seeing his 
cherished pattern for world concord a living 
reality. He believed, with all the fervor of a 
great mind and heart, that in the intercourse 
of nations disputes were bound to arise; 
he was also passionately committed to a 
conviction that international differences 
could be settled by peaceful means through 
honest and sincere discussion around a con- 
ference table. 

Emperors, kings, dictators, statesmen, and 
the man in the corner service station may 
debate without end on whether America 
should have entered the League of Nations— 
a Wilson creation—and added the prestige 
and power of a great nation to its delibera- 
tions. We did not. Shifting public atti- 
tudes in our democracy decreed otherwise, 
and the League, without our influence and 
strength, was never able to function as a 
compelling weapon for peace. 

We tried again. A new orientation with a 
most laudable purpose. In Washington was 
drafted the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, 
wherein the signatory powers renounced war 
as an element of national policy. Under its 
terms we stopped the building of battleships 
and sank a considerable portion of our exist- 
ing battle fleet. We did not build a single 
battleship for more than 20 years. Our 
Army dwindled from 4,500,000 men in 1918 
to barely 125,000 in 1938. 

One nation after another, in their own 
self-interest, found ways to evade the strict 
terms of the Kellogg-Briand Pact. In the 
meantime the supposedly impotent Germany 
was secretly building up its armaments, 
growing stronger daily, devising plans to 
establish the rule of force with the might 
of a military machine. What it all proved 
was that the moral forces of the world were 
weakened and tottering, no longer had the 
power to enforce respect for the common 
understandings which are supposed to under- 
lie the intercourse of the world. What was 
needed was some sort of international club 
which would be feared, capable of being 
wielded with vigor on the recalcitrants and 
treaty violators who menaced mankind and 
international law. 

I do not know what the machinery will 
or should be, but I have a firm conviction 
that the suffering, pain, and agony of this 
generation will have been in vain unless 
some international machinery is devised and 
established to assure to the future world 
permanent peace. One of the primary func- 
tions of all governments is the duty of main- 
taining internal order. And yet, interna- 
tional disorder, caused by a few nations in- 
tent on international banditry, has brought 
about the terrible conditions of today. Out 
of the present pain and suffering should 
come a realization and determination to put 
that realization into effect—that some inter- 


national machinery shall be established to 
assure and guarantee future international 
order. 

If I were to make a suggestion merely for 
discussion and consideration, it would be 
that our dual system of government affords 
the basis for the establishment of an inter- 
national agency to legislate on the sole ques- 
tion of world peace. For discussion only, it 
is my thought that the various countries 
of the world might delegate to an inter- 
national legislature—call it any name one 
wants to—limited powers of the external at- 
tribute of sovereignty necessary for this body 
or agency to legislate or pass effectively on 
questions relating to peace, and for the pur- 
pose of the future peace of the world. The 
representation in such a body must be based 
on equity and selected in a manner that 
will create confidence and respect in the body. 
But my suggestion does not stop there. Just 
as it is necessary to have enforcement offi- 
cers to enforce acts of Congress or of the 
several legislative bodies, so will it be neces- 
sary to have an international police force to 
enforce and carry into effect the acts or de- 
crees of the international permanent peace 
legislature. In any event, some kind of an 
international agency must be established, 
otherwise the pain and suffering of today 
will have been in vain. 

But even as the seeds of militarism were 
flourishing in Europe and Asia, and the race 
to rearm began to accelerate, one man in 
America realized the potentialities as they 
affected our welfare. He watched reaction 
in operation, militarism, force as a principle, 
political tyranny, the suppression of demo- 
cratic institutions, and detected the mile- 
stones of dictatorship. And he sounded the 
alarm. That man was Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
whose judgment, sagacity in international 
affairs, keen knowledge of human reactions 
and power politics, wisdom in government, 
has never been surpassed in the long and 
glorious history of America. 

As early as 1937 he warned the United 
States of America of dangerous shoals. 
Speaking at the dedication of a bridge in the 
city of Chicago he said: 

“The peace of the world and the welfare 
and security of every nation today is being 
threatened.” 

How prophetic were those words. And he 
was accused by selfish critics of beating the 
war drums. When he tried to advise. the 
world to quarantine aggressors he was again 
indicted as delving into the realm of fantasy. 

Our armed forces today, imposing in their 
strength and growing stronger with the hours, 
are a tribute to President Roosevelt’s long- 
range planning, and to the persistent vigor of 
his fight for American sea power. He has 
been called a Navy President, because his ex- 
perience and. vast knowledge of world affairs 
led him to champion the cause of might on 
the ocean, but he has been equally zealous 
in blueprinting invincible air superiority and 
an army equipped and ready to meet any 
challenge. 

It is indeed a kindly providence which 
guides our destiny and gives America in its 
hour of peril, men of honor, character, in- 
tegrity, superior wisdom, consumed with sub- 
lime faith in our free institutions, to lead us 
in battle. 

The age of science and engineering, of mass 
production and consumption, of the results 
of the inventive genius of man, has brought 
great benefits to mankind, but has also 
brought serious problems. The benefits must 
be channeled in the interest of the general 
welfare. The problems must also be met and 
solved in the interest of the Nation. That 
means leadership in all walks of human activ- 
ity—in religion, in government, in business, 
industry, finance, and in all spheres of activ- 
ity. While we must concentrate our efforts to 
meet the immediate danger, the war, we must 
also look ahead and plan for the future. In 
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looking ahead, as I vision the future, I see % 
greatly changed world. A victory by the forces 
that Hitler stands for means an enslaved 
world, with private initiativeness abolished 
for decades to come. It means a terrible 
world for an unpredictable period during 
which the way of life with private capitalism 
as distinguished from state capitalism abol- 
ished. 

A defeated Hitler and what he stands for, 
which I ultimately contemplate and with con- 
fidence expect, also means a changed eco- 
nomic world. 

As one economist recently said, “We of this 
day have in truth a rendezvous with life.” 

We have witnessed the men and women of 
other countries fighting for decency in life in 
this future. We have and will witness with 
increasing strength and activity our own 
manpower fighting our battles wherever nec- 
essary—on land, on sea, and in the air—not 
only for victory for our country but for a fu- 
ture decent world in which to live. They will 
fight to preserve for themselves, as well as our- 
selves, the freedom of religion, the freedom of 
enterprise, the freedom of press and speech, 
the freedom of assembly, and the freedom of 
economic opportunity. 

They will be fighting for the American way , 
of life. 

But you and I. who will not be in the fight- 
ing forces, have a solemn obligation to those 
in the armed forres to preserve for them and 
ourselves these freedoms and the American 
way of life which they fought to save. 

The men in the ranks will fight to save our 
way of life; but the leaders in religion, gov- 
ernment, business, finance, industry, labor, 
agriculture will have to show that vision, 
judgment, ani courage that will preserve our 
way of life after the victory is won by the 
men of the fighting forces. 

No one can chart this future, but one thing 
seems certain to me, that the world of to- 
morrow will be a greatly changed one from 
the present and the past. 

The freedoms we believe in and cherish 
will have to be adjusted to the changed con- 
ditions. In that adjustment progressive and 
couragecus leadership in all walks of human 
endeavor will be necessary. Now is the time 
to be considering this future and, as far as is 
humanly possible, charting the course. As I 
view it, an important element in our future 
outlook is .o so adjust, regulate, or channel 
our system of private enterprise that mass 
insecurity will be minimized as much as 
possible. We must bear in mind that the 
economic distress of the peoples of nations 
obroad played an important part in produc- 
ing dictators and in bringing about the pres- 
ent war. I refer to this as one of the many 
problems that challenge us in the future, and 
which lends truth to the statement: 


“We of this day have, in truth, 
A rendezvous with life.” 


We must have progressive and courageous 
leadership in all walks of life to meet this 
challenge. New England has such leadership. 
As New England leadership evidenced itself in 
the Colonial and constitutional history of our 
country, I am confident it will again evidence 
itself in the period of world reconstruction to 
come, and in enabling our system of private 
enterprise to adjust itself, after the defeat of 
Hitlerism, so th’ changed economic world that 
appears to be inevitable. This is the time for 
discussion and plannin- for the future from 
the angle of business, industry, and finance, 
looking into the future, picturing the changes, 
and preserv’ng our free econcmic system by 
channeling and adjusting it to the changes 
that can be foreseen. 

That is no easy type of leadership. It re- 
quires vision, good judgment, and courage. 
It may, and undoubtedly will, require the 
doing of many things that are unorthodox 
from business conditions of today. 
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I leave this thought with you—not for the 
purpose of controversy but for discussion and 
planning. I hope my thoughts are wrong, but 
in a general way what I have said are some 
of the views I entertain. If, after considera- 
tion, you agree with me, then the time to dis- 
cuss and plan is now. 

There is one observation that I want to 
make which is pertinent to New England. 
With the defeat of Hitlerism, the isolation- 
ism of the United States from world affairs 
is a matter of yesterday. That appears to me 
to be plainly apparent—if not self-evident. 
Under such conditions provincialism will be 
a heavy drag upon the economic life of any 
section of our country. This is particularly 
so in the case of New Engiand. With the 
leadership in business, finance, and industry 
in New England recognizing this apparent 
change and its consequences, the future of 
New England is assured and as a section it will 
continue to give its leadership in the eco- 
nomic progress of our country and of our 
people. 

What can you and I do now? We can give 
unswerving loyalty to our Commander in 
Chief, and as we send our prayers to heaven 
for the victory which is coming, ask the God of 
Justice that He endow President Roosevelt 
with renewed strength in the right and more 
of the marvelous courage which enabled him 
to win his own war against physical handicap. 

“God grants liberty only to those who love 
it, and are ready to guard and defend it,” 
said one of Massachusetts’ great men a cen- 
tury ago. That is equally true today Now 
we are in total war, and that requires from 
the civilian population a responsibility to 
support the armed forces. There is a mutu- 
ality of interest. To develop the full re- 
sources of our national strength, upon which 
the full effectiveness of our war effort de- 
pends, we must build up the physical fitness, 
the morale, and mental stamina of all the 
people of this country so that they will be 
physically tough, mentally sound, and mor- 
ally strong. 

That gifted humorist, the late Will Rogers, 
once said, “America has never lost a war, nor 
never won the peace.” 

This time, God willing, we shall win both, 
for America is on the march—to insure the 
liberty, peace, and the right to self-govern- 
ment of the entire western world, and, as we 
hope, to take its proper place among the 
councils of the nations of the world to 
reasonably assure in the future assurances 
of permanent peace. 

Yes; America is on the march. 





Connecticut’s Compact for Victory 
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OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


CONNECTICUT'S COMPACT FOR VICTORY 


Hartrorp, December 9, 1941. 
Hon. FraNKuin D. ROOSEVELT, 
President, the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresIpENT: All of the industrial 
might and resources of Connecticut, the full 
production capacities of our plants, the skills 
and energies of our workers, are pledged to 
the service of our country in the war effort 
against our enemies. 

To that end, the leaders of organized labor 
and management in Connecticut, in confer- 








ence with me today, have pledged to each 
other and among themselves their mutual 
confidence and cooperation. Whatever sac- 
rifices are necessary for the final victory will 
be made 


Both labor and management have agreed 
that there will be no cessation of work or 
production arising from any differences 
which may interrupt or curtail in any way 
Connecticut's ability to produce the weapons 
of victory. 

Both labor and management have agreed 
to submit to me, or to arbiters designated 
by me, all differences, no matter what their 
causes, which they are unable to adjust 
between themselves. 

Both labor and management regard this 
not only as a patriotic pledge but as a solemn 
compact to be maintained under all circum- 
stances and until victory has been won 

They, together with all the people of Con- 
necticut, stand ready to answer any call for 
service and sacrifice, resolved that our ccun- 
try will triumph over all the evil forces en- 
dangering our freedom and independence. 

We subscribe our names to this compact 
firm in our faith that victory will be ours 
and freedom shall survive. 

Rospert A. HURLEY, 
Governor of Connecticut. 
T. R. Mottoy, 
President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations of Connecticut. 
JAMES J. CLEEKIN, 
President, American Federation 
of Labor of Connecticut. 
ALFRED C. FULLER, 
President, Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





Billions of Dollars Can Be Saved by Gov- 
ernment Using Its Own Credit and Its 
Own Idle Gold, and War Debt Can Be 
Paid in 40 Years Without Unbearable 
Burden on Taxpayers 
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Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
prepared a bill, which if enacted into 
law, will save the taxpayers 50 percent 
of the financial burden that will be 
caused by the war, and for other neces- 
sary expenses. 

When long-term bonds are issued, as 
at present, it requires as much money to 
be paid in interest as the amount of the 
bonds before they are paid in full. In 
other words, if the Government sells a 
million dollars’ worth of bonds under our 
present arrangement, the Government 
each year will pay a certain amount as 
interest, and by the time the million dol- 
lars in bonds have been paid, a million 
dollars in interest in addition will also 
be paid, thereby forcing the taxpayers to 
contribute the million dollars in bonds, 
or $2 for every $1 borrowed. 

RIGHT TO SELL BONDS TO PUBLIC 

It is not right for the sovereign Gov- 
ernment of the United States to pay in- 
terest on its obligations. It is not only 
wrong, but it is also extravagant and 
wasteful. I admit that during a period 
of time such as we are going through now 
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the Government should encourage the 
sale of interest-bearing bonds to the peo- 


transaction to buy th 
BILL TO SAVE INTEREST FOR THE GOVERNMENT 

The bill prepared for introduction con- 
tains the following provisions: 

First. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
when funds are needed to meet any pub- 
lic expenditure authorized by law, and 
to retire any outstanding obligation of 
the United States bearing interest, shall 
issue non-interest-bearing bonds of the 
United States Government. 

Second. These bonds shall be deposited 
with the 12 Federal Reserve banks in pro- 
portion to their capital stock, or by any 
other reasonable means of distribution. 

Third. The Federal Reserve banks re- 
ceiving non-interest-bearing bonds shall 
give the United States Treasury credit 
for their face value. 

Fourth. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
or either of the 2,274 employees of the 
United States Treasury that have the 
authority to issue checks on the Treas- 
ury’s account, may give checks on these 
Federal Reserve banks to individuals 
and corporations, as at present, to pay 
any debt or obligation of the Govern- 
ment. 

Fifth. The Federal Reserve banks re- 
ceiving these checks from local banks will 
charge them to the account of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, as under the 
present system. 

Sixth. The Treasury will reimburse 
the Federal Reserve banks for the actual 
necessary expenses incurred in servicing 
the transactions. 

Seventh. The Treasury will be author- 
ized to continue to sell national-defense 
bonds, or war bonds, or victory bonds, 
or any of the types which the Govern- 
ment sells to any individual or corpora- 
tion, as under the present system, except 
no sales will be made to banking corpo- 
rations that create money by pencil 
mark or fountain-pen operations. 

Eighth. Banking institutions that now 
hold about $21,000,000,000 in Govern- 
ment bonds, although their total capital 
stock is less than $8,000,000,000, will not 
be permitted to own any more bonds 
than they owned at the close of business 
December 31, 1941. In other words, if 
a bank sells bonds and thereby holds 
bonds of less amount than of the date 
mentioned, it may buy other bonds to 
take their place, but the amount pur- 
chased shall in no case permit the bank 
to hold more than was held by the bank 
December 31, 1941. 

IDLE GOLD USED TO SAVE INTEREST 


The Government at this time owns 
about $23,000,000,000 in gold—to be exact, 
$22,736,657,191.48 as of January 3, 1942. 
It is practically all buried in the hills of 
Kentucky. It has been dug out of the 
hills and mountains of the United States 
and the world and placed in idleness at 
Fort Knox, Ky. If this gold is used to 
finance the war, it will cost the people at 
least 50 percent less than it will cost un- 
der the present system of farming out 
the use of this gold and the Govern- 
ment’s credit free to the private banks of 
the country. 
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BANKS NOT ATTACKED 


It is not my purpose to discourage, im- 
pede the progress of, or hinder in any 
way the successful operation of a com- 
mercial bank. Banks are very necessary 
and highly desirable institutions, but 
they should not be allowed to capitalize 
upon the country’s misfortune, and I do 
not believe that many of the bankers of 
the country desire to profit by this war. 
I believe you will find as many patriotic, 
unselfish American citizens among the 
bankers of the Nation as among any 
other group. 

OWNERS OF BANKS HAVE LESS THAN 
$8,000,000,000 INVESTED 


The total capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits of all the banks in the coun- 
try aggregate less than $8,000,000,000. In 
other words, that is all the owners of our 
banks have invested in them. Upon this 
capitalization they have already loaned 
and made investments, or can make 
loans and investments, up to approxi- 
mately $80,000,000,000, or $10 to every 
$1 they possess. The bankers should not 
ask for a greater privilege than this. For 
them to be able to receive interest on $10 
for every $1 they have to loan should be 
sufficient. They have no right to ask for 
more, and sound banking practices do 
not justify an expansion of this privilege. 
PAY TAX MONEY ON PRINCIPAL OF DEBT INSTEAD 

OF INTEREST 


If my proposal becomes a law, and a 
thousand dollars is borrowed by the Gov- 
ernment from the Federal Reserve banks 
without interest, the Government can re- 
tire the thousand dollars by paying 22 
percent each year on the principal—in- 
stead of interest—and the debt will be 
retired in 40 years, as follows: 





Payment 











Year Amount | on prin- sr ~~ige 
cipal © 

el cain aden o6tnnae ere $1, 000 $25 $975 
Wi idedstscdbbiecds 975 25 950 
i iitntccdineatesiie 950 25 925 
Te ihiciaieta besctinibtiiinaaite 925 25 
inten oonnndiidians 900 25 875 
as cc nmencchteates 875 25 850 
Mb i wdscuspauwddinsed 850 25 825 
We iisits noun ddvbinomith 825 25 800 
TE cigussenemnictinning 800 25 775 
Sitite nihigthesiaubaamevemnnagic 775 25 750 
as htt rn 750 25 725 
ETA eee 725 25 700 
tbeciedewhceinats 700 25 675 
i atnsietinectiinintanmenie 675 25 650 
) SS Bc ae 650 25 625 
Te cdcboatendabionse 625 25 600 
TEs. bs cnncisttibedbpinn 600 25 575 
Ns cniaiaintiamaiiiel 575 25 550 
SNe tinct on ttkiienteadiel 550 25 525 
Midiiecéttiecsonedéue 525 25 500 
Be dAbiwdbicendsdtne 500 25 75 
Ts dindehdsersticions 475 25 450 
ssid tvtelpipeniccs oltmuataities 450 25 425 
cet d th, edeimngiinene 425 25 400 
Wevataihdanthuadisskn 400 25 75 
Bt cavwkcbh»+ahcansees 75 25 350 
inn nibhadedeimnatiites 350 25 325 

peadheesodaseuesos 325 25 300 
WP sk ams dkadedhswene 300 25 275 
Na ek 5 tines and dasale eon 275 25 250 
AES chddnaemipnbbocn 250 25 225 
Mth + cntniencmmaivbeaenn 225 25 200 
Sl ndckeadeeenanbee 200 25 175 
BS da pkbtetanndbyoc® 175 25 150 
Si A atitacdeiiden 150 25 125 
EV aGéaduindwebdindebas 125 25 100 
EL, et hathicnnaiitanngnn sid 100 25 75 
ERC eee 75 25 50 
ks hoki Acetic apatite 50 25 25 
Wiveacueddapschvened 25 25 () 

1 Paid in full. 


IF GOLD AND GOVERNMENT CREDIT FARMED OUT— 
RESULTS DIFFERENT 

If, instead of using our idle gold, and 

the credit of the Nation, we continue the 





present system of farming out the Gov- 
ernment’s credit, the use of the Govern- 
ment’s gold free to the private banks, 
and the Government is compelled to pay 
2% percent interest each year, the thou- 
sand dollars will be retired as follows: 


“vee vee - 


$232283328882522233833222222222222223222 


at ft pat pret feet et et pet fol fet pt pt eh fat fh ft ft fh pa et et fh et fet jt ft at fh fh et ft ret fat et fh 


In this way, our present policy, we will 
still owe the $1,000 at the end of 40 years. 
If we use the Government’s credit as the 
Constitution of the United States directs 
that we use it, instead of paying an un- 
necessary tribute in the form of interest 
for the use of the Government’s own 
credit, our war debt can be retired in 40 
years. 

THE TAXPAYER SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO PAY DEBT 
ONLY ONCE 


Under our present system of giving the 
use of the Government’s credit and the 
use of its gold, every time a soldier is paid 
a dollar the money lender will be paid a 
dollar; every time the Government pur- 
chases a dollar in supplies the money 
lender will be permitted a dollar; every 
time that $1 in services is paid or a dollar 
obligation of any kind is paid by the Gov- 
ernment the money lender is permitted 
adollar. There is no objections to indi- 
viduals purchasing bonds with their own 
funds that they have accumulated and 
own and receiving interest thereon. 
This policy should be encouraged during 
the present emergency, as it retards in- 
flation, but the money lenders, who create 
the money without owning the money, 
without owning anything to sell the Gov- 
ernment except a bookkeeping transac- 
tion, should net be allowed to make a 
100-percent profit on our war debts. 


STOP GOVERNMENT BOND RACKET 


Since our war debt is going to be so 
large it will likely require the taxpayers 
to pay $3 or $4 for every $1 borrowed, if 
our present policy of farming out the 
money-creating power of the Govern- 
ment is continued, now is the time to 
stop a Government bond racket, 
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Back When We Tried To Live the 


Golden Rule 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr.- Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I am inserting a poem entitled “Back 
When,” written by an outstanding, dis- 
tinguished South Carolinian, Mr. 
Thomas H. Williamson, Aiken, my dis- 
trict, S. C.: 


BACK WHEN 


America—slow to heat but hard to cool, 
We tried to live the Golden Rule; 
But from this day, December eight, 
Japan wiil feel our mighty weight. 


For years we bought their trashy stuff, 
But never again—we’ve had enough; 
The sneaking cur has bit the hand 
That fed the puppies in Japan. 


Too late we found the smiling ‘curs, 
Concealed in their sheepskin furs. 

Now for Hitler and—his treacherous band, 
A coffin is being “made in Japan.” 


And when our victory day shall come, 
The Empire of the Rising Sun 

Shall be eclipsed by a worid of tears, 
And never end—for a thousand years. 


—Thomas H. Williamson. 





A New Year’s Prayer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, another 
year has arrived. The old one just 
passed has witnessed the world em- 
broiled in one of the greatest catastro- 
phes that has ever overtaken it. We 
here in peace-loving America at last were 
hurled into the midst of this world-wide 
conflict involving practically all of the 
civilized nations of the world. We have 
now convened in the second session of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, taking up 
the momentous problems which have 
been thrust upon us. 

Today our President has broucht to 
the Congress sitting in joint session his 
message portraying in no uncertain 
terms—not only to the Congress but to 
the world—the great obligations resting 
upon us as a nation and each one of its 
130,000,000 people. The President, as 
the old year was growing to a close and 
realizing the gravity of the crisis con- 
fronting us and the part each of us must 
play in this great struggle for the pres- 
ervation of the liberties of the world, 
asked that we set aside New Year’s Day 
as a day of prayer for divine guidance. 
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The United States through its 150 
years of history has stood in the fore- 
front of the peoples of the world, guar- 
anteeing to its citizens freedom of reli- 
gion, and as a militant Christian nation 
has stood as a beacon light to all the 
world. We must not in this great trag- 
edy confronting us and the world lose 
sight of our dependence upon divine 
guidance. It is indeed opportune at the 
beginning of this New Year and with 
the marshalling of our forces in the new 
Congress to bring success to our righteous 
cause that we should, as our President 
has suggested, set aside time to acknowl- 
edge our dependence upon the Creator of 
us all and to seek his direction. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. David Lawrence in 
the United States News in its issue of 
January 2 last offered a New Year’s 
prayer which is worthy of most careful 
consideration. I include it as a part of 
my remarks. It is as follows: 


A New Year’s Praver—THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UnrrTep States Has ASKED THE NATION TO SET 
AsiIpeE New Year’s Day as A Day OF PRAYER 
FoR _DivinE GvUIDANCE—PEOPLES OF ALL 
CouNTRIES, FRIEND AND For, LOOK TO THE 
Same Gop ror HELP AND UNDERSTANDING— 
Tue MISTAKES OF AN ERRANT WorRLD COME 
Back TO PLAGUE Us 


(By David Lawrence) 


Some of us have not prayed before. Some 
of us think it soft and sentimental, remote 
and intangible. Some of us have prayed again 
and again and the world grows no better—the 
forces of evil spread*their terror even farther 
to the four corners of the earth. But we come 
back to prayer just the same because an 
abiding instinct bids us grope further. 

What manner of prayer shall we offer now? 
It is natural to pray for victory. But victory 
over whom and over what? Shall we merely 
ask that the power of Almighty God be visited 
upon those who attack us so that we may 
emerge triumphant? Is victory over those 
who struggle to destroy us all that we pray 
for? 

Surely prayer for strength just to destroy 
other human beings makes little sense by it- 
self. The fathers and mothers of the Japa- 
nese youth must in their own way be praying. 
Human love knows no boundaries of race or 
geography. The fathers and mothers of the 
German and Russian youth, frozen and bat- 
tered on the Russian front, must be praying, 
too. The fathers and mothers of the emaci- 
ated, dispirited, and broken youth of France, 
of Belgium, of Holland and Norway, of Greece 
and Yugoslavia, and, yes, of Italy and Austria, 
must be sending up their fervent prayers of 
hope and their petition for victory, too. 

How amidst the babel of these prayers can 
right be distinguished from wrong? How can 
relief from pain be vouchsafed to all the hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings who with 
upturned eyes and beseeching faces look to- 
ward One on high to guide them all to the 
same goal? 


ALL SECTS TURN TO GOD IN SEARCH OF AID IN 
TRAVAIL 


Whether in the name of Christ or of Moses 
or of Mahomet or any of the great prophets 
through whom a gospel of righteousness has 
been taught a billion members of mankind, 
there is nevertheless a universal yearning for 
the answer and we turn in unison to Almighty 
God in a desperate search for truth and 
understanding. 

Some of us will pray and fail to hear any- 
thing but the sound of our murmuring voices. 
Some of us will hear words spoken in the 


-pression are not prayers. 





ment—a simple plea for help from the break- 

ing hearts of those who suffer. 

A SOURCE OF HELP IS WITHIN IF WE SUBDUE OUR 
EGOS 


What help do we ask? The help that will 
give us once again our comforts, our firesides, 
and our fields? The help that will give us 
security from fear and want? The help that 
our finite minds cannot comprehend—the 
resurrection of those who have been taken 
from us by the sword of battle? 

We want help as we have never wanted it 
before. The whole world is at war. Men are 
organized in huge armies and navies. Mate- 
rials from Mother Earth are being extracted 
in tons upon tons to be forged into weapons 
of death and destruction. Within us is the 
urge to build more and more weapons until 
we shall be able to force other human beings 
into submission. 

We tell ourselves that we do not seek the 
destruction of races or nations or peoples as 
such. We seek the imprisonment only of 
those evil cliques which have led millions of 
persons to battle in a war of aggression. 

But is aggression a phenomenon manifested 
only by those so-called leaders whose ambi- 
tion and evil spirit prompt them to mobilize 
their followers in a deadly march against the 
rest of us? Is aggression a characteristic only 
of governments and groups in power, revealed 
here and there in the lifetime of man as the 
satanic force that drags huge aggregations of 
human beings into mass wars? 

Or is aggression a thing of the individual— 
@ reaching for the possessions of others by 
means fair or foul? Is aggression a thing of 
human frailty imbedded in all of us, cropping 
out in the passion of our greed or in the zest 
of our overweening ambition? 

We pray to Almighty God for help. Maybe 
the first help we can expect will come when 
we begin to help ourselves—to help subdue 
the maelstrom of human currents and cross- 
currents that drive millions-.of us into con- 
flict every day, not necessarily in the wars of 
organized murder but in the gruelling con- 
fluence of everyday life. 

Maybe help will come when we begin to 
purge ourselves of the sins of aggression that 
have made us selfishly blind and indifferent 
to the pleas of others. Maybe we in positions 
of high office have been arrogant. Maybe 
we of the majority have been intolerant 
of the minority. Maybe we have planted 
ourselves too firmly on top of our possessions 
and bade ourselves never to let others touch 
what we grudgingly refuse to share with 
them. 

Prayer is not just to receive help to aid us 
to become victorious over others. Prayer is 
needed to make us victorious first over our- 
selves. We cannot pray conscientiously unless 
we recognize that in humbleness and in the 
simplicity of a contrite heart the origins of 
true prayer are conceived. Words by them- 
selves are not prayers. Words that speak 
euphoniously in the monotones of mass ex- 
Prayers are the 
thoughts that issue from a heart that knows 
its sin and begs forgiveness. Such a heart 
cannot be humble unless it has admitted the 
power of Almighty God, unless it has sur- 
rendered the ego that is within and offered 
itself to Him who mystically moves the great 
intangible forces that affect our destiny every 
moment of the day and night. 

We see life come into being almost every 
second of the day. Man has not solved that 
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mystery. Science has given no pragmatic 
formula that the sudden entry of 
pulsating blood into the human body. Nor 
have we learned from any earthly source why 
the pulse of loved ones who a minute ago 
were with us stops abruptly never to return. 

At birth and death we admit the miracle 
of God. Shall we not concede the miracle of 
life in the decades intervening between those 
two extremes of time? 


LET US PRAY FOR A STRENGTHENED SENSE OF 
REASON 


We need a new faith in the oldest of human 
philosophies—we need a spiritual renaissance 
in the world. Man has fashioned weapons 
and instruments that defy almost all the 
elements. Man has turned from the science 
of constructive skill to the science of destruc- 
tive force. Let us pray to Almighty God to 
raise us from this level of material conflict 
to something different, something higher, 
something more purposeful. 

Let us pray for a strengthening of our 
sense of reascn. We must contrive to reach 
the hearts of our fellow men, irrespective of 
race, creed, or color. There are Japanese who 
feel as we Americans do. There are Germans 
and Italians who know the utter waste and 
futility of diabolical war, even as do the 
people of the British Empire and those who 
fight on our side. 

But we seem to have no means as yet 
of forging reason into a force of reconstruc- 
tion. We seem not to be able to suppress 
the passion of hate that flares within us when 
misguided men, usurping leadership, find it 
possible to drive millions of persons into 
the goose-stepping tread of obedience—some- 
times called patriotism. 


MAY NEW YEAR HASTEN VICTORY OVER EVIL 
FORCES 


We may pray then for help from Almighty 
God to give us that means of communication 
so that across the no-man’s land of human 
distress understanding hearts will speak to 
understanding hearts, so that the unselfish 
spirit of human brotherhood which has been 
taught us through the centuries as the only 
ideal which makes any sense may produce 
@ moral force greater than battleships and 
planes, tanks and guns. But such a force 
cannot be mobilized unless every one of us 
in our contacts with other human beings 
from day to day learns the lesson of sacrifice 
and selfishness. It is written in the book 
of tomorrow that some of our sons will pass 
onward with the supreme offering of life 
to a great cause. Some have already passed 
to the Great Beyond, leaving behind the chal- 
lenge and the mystery. 

Almighty God, give us understanding so 
that we may begin to live in accordance with 
Thy wishes, so that we may begin to mobilize 
our Nation and all other nations in the 
greatest spiritual crusade of all times. 

We shell, to be sure, promise and we may 
perhaps falter. We shall pledge our faith 
but we may sin. We shall stumble but we 
will move on toward that triumph of soul 
which the human race seeks under Thy 
guidance—the victory over pride and ego, the 
victory over greed and intolerance. 

We know that in war itself there can be no 
victory. Only in the peace that comes from 
forgiveness and understanding—forgiveness 
for those who trespass against us—is there 
victory. Almighty God, grant us the strength 
and the reason to enlist in Thy cause—the 
cause of honesty, of unselfishness, of purity, 
and of love—on earth as it is in heaven. 

This is our prayer for New Year’s Day for 
all individuals, sects, and races, all peoples— 
friend or foe—the prayer we shall utter again 
and again through the grim days and nights 
that lie ahead. 
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United States Government Emergency 
Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am inserting a copy of a letter I 
received from a prominent businessman 
residing in my congressional district. 
He makes some very valuable suggestions 
relating to our transportation problems 
in these days of emergency. 

Because of his wide experience and 
knowledge of the subject matter, I give 
this letter publicity in the Recorp. 

I am personally acquainted with Mr. 
Iigenfritz and have a great deal of con- 
fidence in anything he proposes. 


HELLAM, Pa., January 2, 1942. 
Hon. Harry L. HAINEs, 
Representative of Twenty- 
second Congressional District, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Harry: In reference to our tele- 
phone conversation of the 2d, as per your 
suggestion, I am writing you expressing my 
thoughts regarding the establishment of a 
Federal-controlled emergency transportation 
bureau or agency as I am sure we all cannot 
help but firmly realize the immediate impor- 
tance of having a complete survey and rec- 
ord of all transportive mediums (air, rail, 
road, water). 

This record should embrace complete in- 
formation and specifications of every vehicle 
its type, style, size, power, and conditions. 
This department should be identified by a 
suitable name such as, Department of 
Emergency Transportation under the control 
of a:Federal Commissioner of Emergency 
Transportation, with assistant commissioners 
located at all strategic points throughout the 
various States and Territories. 

This agency would also have a complete 
survey and record of all roads, waterways, and 
other channels of travel and contro] travel on 
same. This agency would also have a com- 
plete record and survey of repairs and service 
stations, their exact location and capacity to 
service or repair all types of transportative 
equipment. This agency would designate 
certain stations as official United States Gov- 
ernment emergency stations. 

This agency will establish at strategic lo- 
cations zone areas under the control of an 
assistant commissioner, whose office will 
control the movement of all transportive 
mediums in cases of emergency within his 
particular area. Each central zone office be- 
ing supplied with telephone, cable, and radio 
means of communication. 

Today the most important single factor we 
have confronting us is transportation. 

We have the most efficient personnel in the 
world at the heads of our various transporta- 
tion mediums. 

We have the finest, fastest, and greatest 
amount of most practical transportation 
equipment in the world, but in order to effi- 
ciently utilize same we must have coordina- 
tion under Federal control not tomorrow, not 
next week, but today——now. 

For instance, suppose we had an enemy 
plane attack at one of our large metropolitan 
centers which would mean panic with tre- 
mendous loss of life largely caused by jam- 
ming of roads. 

For instance a manufacturer of defense 
material is placed in jeopardy, material must 


be moved at a moment’s notice. Transporta- 
tion means must be provided, roads policed, 
and charted. 

From the economic viewpoint, zone cum- 
missioners will order all transportative medi- 
ums to carry full loads both ways. Shippers 
will be ordered to consolidate shipments from 
information supplied by zone commissioners. 
All shipments will be routed over roads from 
instructions supplied by commissioners in 
order to distribute wear and tear and reduce 
congestion. 

By this emergency-control method our Gov- 
ernment will conserve over 50 percent of oil, 
gas, tires, and wear and tear of equipment 
now used in transportation. 

Only my whole-hearted interest in the wel- 
fare of our country at this critical time ex- 
cuses me for taking up your very valuable 
time, but I sincerely feel that a plan of this 
or similar type is one of the most vital jobs 
confronting us. I have given this transpor- 
tation problem—more from the economic 
side—considerable thought and study for the 
past 25 years as high-production industry and 
commerce began to overwhelm us and un- 
balance all sense of religious, political, social, 
and racial proportions. 

Kindest personal regards. Wishing you and 
yours a happy new year. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM ILGENFRITZ. 

York, Pa. 





Telegram Offering $1,000 Defense Bond 
to First American Aviator to Bomb 
Tokyo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following telegram from 
Local 783, International Hod Carriers, 
Building, and Construction Labor Union, 
of San Bernardino, Calif. 


San BERNARDINO, CALIF., January 3, 1942, 
Congressman Harry R. SHEPPARD, 

House of Representatives: 
Local Union 783, International Hod Car- 
riers; Building, and Construction Labor, of 
San Bernardino, voted $1,000 defense bond to 
first American aviator to bomb Tokyo. Please 
notify chief of Air Corps Realizing this in- 
formation must come from unimpeachable 
source, may we request you handle procedure? 

Loca. 783, Hop Carriers, BUILDING, 
AND CONSTRUCTION LaBor UNION. 





Selective Service in Total War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 7 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 6), 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, last Monday 
General Hershey, to whom has been given 
the job of directing the draft, made a 
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splendid radio address in which he ex- 
plained the draft. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Our Nation is at war. 

To the winning of this war we have pledged 
our fortunes, our lives, and our sacred honor. 
The day of half measures has passed. What- 
ever is required we shall give. Whatever must 
be done we shall do. Our land is rich in 
material resources. Our Nation has a vast 
supply of manpower. We possess industrial 
facilities envied by the rest of the world. 

We have thousands of men with a genius 
for management. We have millions of men 
with a capacity for skill. Im our country 
there are miles and miles of land unsurpassed 
for its fertility. In America there are mil- 
lions of homes—homes of American families, 
American’ men, women, and children. 

All of these Americans are in this war. All 
of these Americans are today asking a single 
question, What can I do to bring victory to 
America? There are many tasks which must 
be done. The Army must be increased, 
trained, and equipped. The Navy must grow 
in ships, in planes, and in men. The Ma- 
rine Corps must be made invincible on land, 
on sea, and in the air. Minerals must be 
mined, food must be grown, munitions of 
war must be produced. All of these activi- 
ties require men. All of these men are en- 
gaged in work vital for victory. 

Modern war is waged on a thousand fronts. 
The post of honor must ever go to him 
who by land, by sea, or by air, meets the 
enemy. But for everyone whose high priv- 
ilege it is to serve in combat against the 
foe many others must serve to produce the 
guns, the ships, and the planes, the ma- 
chines, with which modern war is waged. If 
there are to be engines to pull our pianes 
above the foe, if there are to be ships to 
command the seas, then there must be men 
and women with skill, with energy, and with 
fortitude who will work day in, day out, week 
in, week out; yes, year in and year out to 
produce them. 

These men and women are the soldiers 
behind the front. It is the keenness of their 
eyes, the dexterity of their hands, and their 
determination to win which will eventually 
put more airplanes in the air, more ships on 
the seas, and more tanks on land than any 
enemy can hope successfully to withstand. 
It is this will to win in the hearts of men, of 
women, and, yes, of children on hundreds cf 
thousands of farms which wiil produce the 
food to feed us and our allies. 

It will be the spiritual strength of our peo- 
ple which will maintain those essential things 
in our national life—those things which con- 
tribute materially to national health, to na- 
tional safety, and to national interest. It 
wili require work to win this war. There will 
be a multitude of tasks to be done. These 
tasks will be done if we intelligently use the 
manpower which is ours. To do this requires 
understanding and enlightened cooperation 
on the part of each of our citizens. 

The selective-service system has an im- 
portant role to play in the use of our man- 
power in the winning of this war. It is 
the primary task of this system to deter- 
mine the place in which a given individual 
can best serve his Nation. 

In the making of this decision, the local 
board must strive to see the entire picture 
of the Nation’s effort, to appreciate the need 
for men, in the land and the naval forces, 
to realize that modern wars, require the ef- 
forts of millions of skilled men and women; 
to visualize the demands of our farmers, and 
their peculiar problems of labor, and to un- 
derstand that while production must not be 
hindered, that on the other hand, no civilian 
occupation can become a refuge for those 
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who seek to evade their obligations in the 
armed forces. A balance must be struck be- 
tween the deferment of a husband and 
father in order to maintain that most basic 
social unit—the home—and at the same time, 
to avoid abetting the registrant, who pre- 
sumes to establish a home, so that he may 
evade his obligations to defend all homes, 
including his own. There is no ready-made 
answer to these problems, for they never 
occur in exactly the same manner. 

A basic principle of selective service is to 
procure men for the land and naval forces 
without unnecessarily disturbing vital in- 
dustry and other agencies and facilities 
which contribute materially to the stability 
of our national life. The degree to which 
we interfere with the normal life of our 
Nation is measured by the need for men, 
for the several functions which contribute 
directly to the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

The Selective Training and Service Act is 
in the second year of its operation. Origi- 
nally it was a dual-purpose measure. It 
provided means for the procurement of an 
Army; at the same time it provided a method 
of building up a force of trained reserves. 
The number that could be trained each year 
was limited. The period of service in the 
reserves was relatively long. Under these 
circumstances it would be expected that high 
physical standards would be required—why 
train future reserves if they are not the best 
fitted? If few could be trained, why should 
time be spent on those beginning to estab- 
lish homes? 

The considerations of last year indicated an 
unmarried, healthy young man, as the type 
especially desired, and which was available in 
quantities sufficient to meet the need during 
the first year of operation. Since December 
7 the picture has changed. The long-time 
training objectives of the selective service 
law must, for the time being, give way to the 
major demand, for large numbers of men 
for an army. An army to use in the year or 
two—not 10 years in the future. 

The size of this Army cannot be deter- 
mined-—as of today. There is but one certain 
measure of its size—a measure we all ac- 
cept. It must be large enough to win this 
war. It must be a force with a variety of 
skills, experiences, and capacities. These can 
best be obtained from a wide range of ages. 
The greater demand for men compels all of 
us to readjust our manner of living. Long 
hours of labor, less physical comforts, and 
less transportation are some of the changes 
that will be inevitable in our way of life in 
total war. In a time when all must be con- 
tent with less, the facts that were reasons for 
deferment from military service before Pearl 
Harbor may not be reasons today. We shall 
not lose perspective. We shall not turn to 
extremes. The fundamental principles of 
selecting and of deferring men as applied 
heretofore are sound. The changes are in 
the apvlication of the principles and not in 
the principles themselves, 

Married men with dependents have been 
deferred, because it is to the interest of the 
Government to maintain, if possible, the 
family as a basic social unit. Married men 
with dependents will continue to be deferred 
until the need for men becomes much greater 
than it is at present. There will be closer 
attention given to the manner in which the 
home was established, and when it was 
established. 

Local boards will scrutinize more closely 
the actual dependency of a wife, especially 
when there is no other dependent, and there 
seems to be a question as to whether or not 
the husband contributes more than enough 
for his own support 

Men have been deferred because they were 
engaged in activities essential to national 


defense, or the national health, safety, and 
Men will continue to be deferred, 


interest. 





sys- 
and agriculture to 
to the maximum individuals who do not 
possess the capacities for service in the armed 
forces. The selective-service system will ex- 
pect a gradual but constant substitution of 
women for men who are fit to fight. Some 
have been rejected for military service be- 
cause of minor physical disabilities. These 
ts represent a resource that cannot 
be overlooked. The standards suitable for 
the production of a 10-year reservist are obvi- 
ously not those which should apply to the 
men we need for our armed forces in a total 
war effort which may well require in some 
capacity the service of every man and woman 
in the Nation. 

Legislation recently passed by the Con- 
gress, and signed by the President, places a 
liability for service in the land and naval 
forces upon males between the ages of 20 
and 45. It places a liability for registration 
also upon those between the ages of 18 and 
20 and 45 and 65. The first step in the ap- 
praisal of the individuals in any age group is 
an inventory, a registration. There are over 
20,000,000 individuals in the United States 
liable for registration under the Selective 
Training and Service Act, as amended. 

It is important that these individuals be 
registered with a minimum of delay. It is 
equally important that they be registered in 
a@ systematic and orderly manner. 

The President has announced February 16 
as the date of the third registration under 
the Training and Service Act—the first under 
the amended law. On that date all male 
persons resident in the United States whose 
date of birth occurred not earlier than Feb- 
ruary 17, 1897, nor later than December 31, 
1921, will be required to register. Individuals 
within these ages who have previously reg- 
istered need not do so again. This group 
will include many who are in the ages in 
which the rate of deferment and physical 
disqualification will be high. 

There are a limited number of older men 
who can serve without depriving industry 
and agriculture of necessary skills.or of dis- 
turbing unduly other phases of our national 
life. To the extent that this group can be 
used in the armed forces, it should be. There 
remain two other groups to be registered. 
One group is beyond the military age fixed 
by the law. Their contribution will be in the 
ranks of those who constitute the 14 to 20 
persons required to keep a man equipped in 
the fighting forces. 

It is most essential that an orderly, system- 
atic, and early survey be made of the 
capacities of this group. The first step in 
this procedure is their registration. The in- 
formation required concerning this group 
must be maintained current and must be so 
decentralized as to make it readily available 
to agencies interested in the allocating of 
workers to jobs. 

The final group is those above 18 and less 
than 20. This group has a double signifi- 
cance. This group is not liable for military 
service It will be a group from which many 
of the volunteers for induction will come. 
So long as enlistments are permitted this 
group will furnish many of them. This 
group daily comes nearer their liability for 
service. Their registration will permit a sur- 
vey and classification which will permit their 
use by the armed forces when they become 
liable if they are needed. 

It will be necessary to register several mil- 
lions on at least two of these registration 
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days. This will require the combined efforts 
of all of the members of the Selective Serv- 
ice System and many hundred thousands of 
volunteers who are willing to give their time 
and their efforts to insure 


quested the Governors of the several States 
and Territories to aid in this registration 
The conditions in the several 


It may be more convenient for many to 
register on Saturday—Saturday night or some 
time on Sunday—preceding the day of regis- 
tration. The objective is to secure an accu- 
rate and a complete inventory of our man- 
power within the ages called for registra- 
tion without interfering with the Nation's 
production for that day. 

The days that lie ahead will be long ones. 
Nineteen hundred and forty-two will bg a 
year of work. There will be a multitude of 
tasks for those volunteer worters who com- 
pose the great majority of ihe selectiye- 
service system. There will be demands for 
additional helpers. 

The task of registering over twenty mil- 
lions—the gathering of detailed information 
concerning all of these will require hours and 
hours of toil on the part of the present mem- 
bers of the selective-service system. 

Other citizens by the hundreds of thou- 
sands will be asked to give an hour, a day, or 
more of their time. Fortunately the selec- 
tive-service system has had more than a year 
to organize its agencies in ali of the Nation’s 
communities. Thousands of our citizens 
have had an opportunity to gain knowledge 
of the principles and the methods of the 
selective-service system. 

Twenty thousand doctors and 10,000 den- 
tists have examined millions of registrants— 
performing a noteworthy service—while at 
the same time they have acquired an in- 
valuable experience in applying the physical 
requirements of the Army 

Thousands of the members of the American 
bar have gained knowledge of the duties of 
the Government appeal agent. More than 
20,000 of our citizens, as members of local 
boards and appeal boards, have for more than 
a year operated the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act. 

In each local board also there are one or 
more local board clerks. They have given 
loyal and intelligent service and are well 
experienced in their duties. The members 
of the registrants’ advisory boards—the medi- 
cal advisory boards and the reemployment 
committeemen—total well cver 100,000. 

Quietly, without compensation other than 
the satisfaction of patriotic performance, all 
of these individuals have accepted the re- 
sponsibilities of their duties. In each of the 
States there is a selective-service headquar- 
ters headed by the Governor and ably assisted 
by the State director and his staff. 

The support of the Governors of the several 
States has been one of the most outstanding 
and reassuring factors in the operation of the 
system. 

The selective-service system faces 1942 and 
the added responsibilities that lie ahead. It 
is with faith, hope, and confidence that selec- 
tive service begins its tasks in carrying out 
the provisions of the latest modifications of 
the Training and Service Act. 
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All 


of the members of the sclective-service 
are prepared to do whatever is neces- 
register, to classify, to survey, and to 
those registrants required by the land 
and naval forces, 

Selective service will continue to defer those 
individuals industry must have to produce the 
materials necessary to equip our forces— 
ground, sea, and air. Men will be deferred to 
insure an adequate supply of food. Students 
will continue their studies when by so doing 
they become trained for professions in which 
there is scarcity. Apprentices will continue 
to acquire skills—skills in which there are 
shortages. The man with actual dependents 
who are supported by his earned income will 
continue to be deferred. The future of this 
Nation depends upon the family. 

There will be enough manpower for all pur- 
poses provided that every man, woman, and 
child does his share. There must not—dare 
not—be any shirking of duty. All must 
work. There cannot be avenues by which 
men evade their responsibilities. No profes- 
sion, no skill, no occupation, no industry 
shall become the refuge of slackers. 

There are serious problems of distributing 
our manpower. This fact must be understood 
by all agencies using manpower. It must be 
understood by all who have a responsibility 
in deciding how manpower shall be distrib- 
uted. I have said that our Nation has a vast 
supply of manpower, but the needs are great. 
If these needs are to be met, there must be 
accurate and systematic appraisals of our 
supply and our needs. There must be intelli- 
gent and orderly processes by which the supply 
is allocated to the needs. 

It is to be expected that each of the using 
agencies will calculate present and future 
needs liberally. 

Our historical experiences indicate that 
these agencies will attempt to assure future 
needs—sometimes remote needs—by earmark- 
ing individuals now. 

This frightens other uses of manpower 
and causes them to believe they are losing 
their future share of the most desirable 
part of our manpower. The immediate re- 
action is to institute some form of earmark- 
ing. Thus a vicious circle is instituted. The 
result of these practices is confusion; over- 
supply in some agencies; shortages in others; 
suspicion where trust should be; disunity 
instead of unity; and inevitably inefficiency 
in the use of our manpower. 

Some parts of our manpower are more de- 
sirable than others but all parts must be used 
and each using agency must accept some 
part of the less desirable portions. This is 
no time for selfish grasping methods of any 
of the numerous agencies which need men. 
This war cannot be won by any one part of 
this Nation. It can be won by the teamwork 
of all of the parts of this Nation. 

It can be lost by any part which fails in 
teamwork. We must estimate our several 
needs, inventory our supply, and then allot 
the supply to the need. Unless the process 
of procurement is controlled there will be 
duplication, unfortunate competition, mis- 
understanding, promising that cannot be ful- 
filled, and the inevitable creation of preferred 
classes inside and outside of the armed 
forces. 

When there is order in the allocation of 
our manpower and the individual is not 
forced in any emotional atmosphere to de- 
termine the part he should play then we shall 
stand on the threshold of an efficient use of 
our manpower. 

Then we can expect the maximum in pro- 
ductive effort because the individual will 
know the part to which he has been assigned. 
He will not be buffeted by doubts as to what 
he should do in the national effort for victory. 

He will know that he is doing his part, be 
it on the farm, in the factory, or in our armed 
forces, as an American in total war for total 
victory. 


Hi 


Transportation of Iron Ore Through the 
Soo Lecks 


REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, one commodity which is of vital 
importance to this Nation in our war 
victory program is steel. Steel is made 
from iron ore, coal, and limestone. 
Eighty-five percent of the Nation’s iron 
ore comes down the Great Lakes through 
the Soo Canal in my district. During 
this past year that splendid fleet of Great 
Lakes freighters has exceeded all previ- 
—. tonnage records by almost 25 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Speaker, during the season: just 
completed that fleet of freighters on the 
Great Lakes transported 89,730,000 net 
tons of iron ore, an increase, as I said, 
of 25 percent over the approximately 
71,000,000 net tons hauled in 1940, the 
last previous record year. 

Iam including as a part of my remarks 
the following article by Jack Cleary, ma- 
rine editor ‘of the Cleveland News: 


MOUNTAINS oF IRON ORE, CoaAL, STONE MOVED 
on LAKES FOR NEw RECORD 


The defense job called for moving moun- 
tains. 

And mountains were moved during the 
past year—mountains the size of which has 
never before been seen. 

Evidence is the huge red, white, and black 
mounds that have sprung up on the rims 
of the Lakes. 

The mountains are the piles of iron ore, 
stone, coal, and other raw materials pointing 
to the sky and marking on the horizon new 
high records for Great Lakes industry. 

Cleveland is the nerve center of this in- 
dustry and is nourished by the flow of traffic 
through its industrial arteries. Over these 
Lakes move 85 percent of the ore used in 
the Nation. 

Plodding back and forth between the ore 
ranges of the Northwest and the coal fields 
surrounding the lower Lakes during one of 
the longest sustained seasons in Lakes his- 
tory, ponderous freighters of the inland seas 
piled up their cargoes to build record supplies 
of minerals to carry steel mills and factories 
at capacity during the closed season of 
navigation. 


NEW BULK FREIGHT RECORD 


When the season’s totals are footed up they 
will show an aggregate of about 167,000,000 
net tons of coarse commodities transported 
by Lake freighters during the season—a new 
record and about 20 percent ahead of 1940's 
peak of 142,874,985 net tons. 

For individual commodities, new records 
were set by iron ore at 89,730,323 net tons, 
against the 71,358,540 tons of 1940; bitumi- 
nous coal cargoes, 49,600,000 tons, compared 
with the 46,547,987 record of the previous 
year; and limestone, about 18,000,000 tons, 
against 14,893,312 tons for the 1940 season. 
In addition, grain accounted for a little more 
than the 9,644,950 tons of the 1940 season, 
and anthracite coal showed a slight gain over 
the 430,192 tons of the previous year. 

War created increased demands for other 
commodities, typically petroleum and its 
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products. And numerous other records were 
established. 


FORMER MARKS SMASHED 


The men who sail the ships and those who 
direct their operation set a high goal for 
themselves last spring and thought they 
would be fortunate to approach it. But be- 
fore winter closed in the steaming vessels 
had left broken records strewn in their wakes. 

The Office of Production Management in 
midsummer said the Nation’s steel mills 
would use 74,600,000 gross tons of ore in 12 
months and introduced legislation to allow 
Canadian vesseis to carry iron-ore trade be- 
tween American ports to help her sister na- 
tion achieve that goal. 

The Dominion ships accounted for 705,572 
gross tons of the red mineral, made up of 
90 cargoes in 21 different ships, but the grand 
total was 80,116,360 gross tons, almcst 25 
percent ahead of the 1929 peak of 65,204,000 
tons, every month with the exception of 
October and December setting new highs. 


SEASON STARTS EARLY 


The season opened at the earliest date in 
history with vessels clearing winter ports on 
April 1 to push through ice to loading ports. 
First ore was loaded at Escanaba on April 5 
and at Duluth April 8. 

Quick dispatch and efficient management 
produced these records; despite the fact there 
were only 292 American ore vessels available, 
compared with 298 the previous season. 

Added to the bituminous cargo, coal moved 
during the year was additional coal for fuel- 
ing the carriers. This made a total of 51,300,- 
000 tons of the product, compared with the 
old record of 48,111,000 tons in 1940. And 
this despite the month’s shut-down in the 
bituminous fields while labor differences were 
being worked out. 

Weekly records for coal dumping were 
smashed twice during the season. For the 
7 days ended October 20, 1,909,388 tons of 
the black diamonds were poured into holds, 
and in the following weekly period 1,912,500 
tons went down the chutes. The o'’d mark 
was 1,851,312 tons for the 7 days ended May 
13, 1940. 


MONTHLY PEAKS SURMOUNTED 


Likewise the monthly mark of 17,746,181 
tons of May 1940 was smothered by the 
8,149,570 tons of last October. During the 
Same period the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
docks at Toledo set a new peak of 2,159,697 
tons, compared with 2,130,632 tons during 
May 1940. 

Typical of the spirit of the vessel-men in 
joining the all-out effort was the accomplish- 
ment of the Harry Coulby, flagship of the In- 
terlake Steamship Co. Six times during the 
season she established new records for the 
largest single cargo of iron ore; five of them 
were new peaks for any commodity. On 
June 5 the ship cleared with 15,982 gross tons, 
bill-of-lading weight, of iron ore and raised 
it by her August 20 trip to 16,335 tons. 

With the conquered countries of Europe 
eliminated as customers and our eastern ele- 
vators clogged, the grain trade on the Great 
Lakes was adversely affected during the early 
part of the season. Later, however, more ele- 
vator space was provided by new construc- 
tion and by the movement of some cereals 
to Britain and the tempo of the trade quick- 
ened here. Demand for cargo space for ore, 
however, was reflected in soaring rates for 
the movement of grain. 


GRAIN RATES MOUNT 


Charters for unload cargoes of grain, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, marched up from 4% cents 
per bushel, wheat basis, to 514 cents for the 
regular season and then to 6 cents for No- 
vember loading and to 7 cents for December 
loadings, levels not seen for years. The Lake 
Michigan to Buffalo rate ruled at 4 cents 
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while the South Chicag Bay price 
ranged from 244 to 2% cents. 

_ Likewise vessel] rates for winter storage of 
grain were revealed to be 10 cents per bushel 
for September loading, 8 to 8% cents for 
October loading, 7 to 8% cents for November 
loadings, and 10 cents for December loadings, 
all new highs for many seasons. 

The LeMoyne of Canada Steamship Line 
had the distinction of the season’s 
largest grain cargo—591,000 bushels of n xed 
cereals, or 16,292 net tons. It cleared Fort 
William August 19 for Hamilton, Ontario. 

The grain movement out of Lake Michigan 
was about halved during the year but this 
was overbalanced by the increase at Duluth. 
In addition Fort William shipments showed 
a@ substantial gain 

SOO TONNAGE UNPRECEDENTED 


Freight traffic passing through the Sault 
Ste. Marie canals during the season passed 
the 100,000,000-ton mark for the first time in 
history and hit 111.121,684 tons, an increase 
of 16,395.217 tons over 1940’s 94,726.467 tons. 

The delivered price of iron ore continued 
unchanged from the previous year but trans- 
portation rates were hiked 10 percent to al- 
low for some of the increased costs of oper- 
ation 

Furnace consumption of the red mineral 
during 1941 totaled the unprecedented figure 
of 75,773,700 tons, against 62,426,314 tons the 
previous year. 


SHIPYARDS EUSY 


Although shipping has ceased for the win- 
ter, the Lakes industries are not dormant. 
Shipbuilding companies have on their draw- 
ing boards or on the building ways more 
than $200,000,000 of new construction. These 
contracts range from tugs and minesweepers 
to submarines and superfreighters 

Five of the largest ore carriers ever built, 
17.500 gross tons capacity each, are under 
way for Pittsburgh Steamship Co., and are 
expected to be in service late this year to 
augment the ore-carrying capacity, in addi- 
tion, the Maritime Commission has ordered 
16 12,000-ton freighters for quick delivery 

Completed during the year was the $2,000,- 
000 Pere Marquette Railway car ferry City of 
Midland, 12 net tenders for the United States 
Navy, the small passenger ship, Mystic Isie, 
for use among the Lake Erie islands, and 
other light craft. 


SEND SHIPS TO OCEAN 


Cargo ships small enough to reach the sea 
by way of the St. Lawrence River, about 10 in 
number, cleared the Lakes during the year for 
service with the Government or private 
agencies 

The season was marred by few accidents. 
Mos. serious was the caps.zing of the tug 
America in the Detroit River during a salvage 
attempt, October 24, with the loss of six 
lives. The gasoline cargo in the Canadian 
tanker Transiter ignited in the Detroit River 
August 9 anc two seamen lost their lives. 
The Government engineers’ tug Alfred Noble 
sank in the Soo River November 7 with the 
loss of one life. 


SET NEW PEAKS HERE 


In Cleveland the one season iron-ore re- 
ceipts record of 11,148,363 tons of 1929 was 
surpassed and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
dock alone handled about 7,900,000 tons, 
compared with 5.965.773 tons in 1929 . 

Vessel traffic in Cleveland Harbor numbered 
about 8,000 passages, equally divided between 
arrivals and departures, for a peak never be- 
fore attained Aug*ist was the most active 
month, with 1,152 arrivals and departures. 

Passenger traffic or the Lakes mounted and 
cruise managers said they experienced their 
best year, with all available space booked well 
in advance. 


Why We Shall Win 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter written by Prof. Edward H. 
Warren, of Harvard University Law 
School, and which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


Wary We SHALL WIN 


READER LISTS OUR QUALITIES THAT INSURE 
. VICTORY 
To the New York Herald Tribune: 

While I decline to make even a guess as to 
how long the war will last, I am convinced 
that we shall ultimately win the triple wars, 
and I shall view temporary set-backs with 
Olympic calm. My reasons for that conviction 
are as follows: 

1. We are a united people. Among the 
vaunted Nazi assets was the Berlin psycho- 
logical academy. The leader, ‘twas said, had 
gathered around him the most remarkable 
group of remarkable psychological experts 
ever assembled. Every plan was submitted to 
them and they gave advice—expert advice— 
on the effect. which the execution of any pro- 
posed plan would have upon the minds of 
the German people, and also upon the minds 
of the people in other countries. German 
efficiency 

The epic episode on December 7 at Hawaii 
was the most colossal psychological blunder 
in the recorded history of mankind. 

2. We are a resourceful people. We have 
immense quantities of raw materials. We 
haye immense plants, well equipped and well 
organized. We have millions of freemen of 
both brawn and skill who work with their 
hands and brains. True it is that Hitler has 
millions of men working fe him, but it is 
slave labor. Today the members of labor 
unions, who work with their hands and 
brains, are keen almost to a man to show, and 
show clearly, that the productive capacity of 
free labor is far more than the productive 
capacity of slave labor And we have a large 
number of hard-thinking, shrewd men with 
the Yankee flair for inventions; some of them 
will invent (probably have already invented) 
various things which when put into action 
will make the Axis peoples wonder what it 
was that hit them. 

We have resources, we have the plants, we 
have the men, we have or will have the in- 
ventions, and we have the guts. 

The combination of those resources will 
forge a mighty battering ram which will 
smash the Axis. “Smash” is the word. 
Nothing else but. 

When the Axis started a mechanized war 
they walked right up the American alley. 

3. We are a people with a sense of humor. 
Few Germans in Germany have a sense of 
humor. Most Americans have it—have 
plenty. We see the funny side of things. 
We relish a good joke, even when it is on us. 
A sense of humor is a wonderful shock ab- 
sorber Bring on your reverses, you Axis. 
We'll take ’em. We'll grin and bear it. We 
shal] bear it because we shall grin. 

If a man has a sense of humor you may 
get him down, but you cannot put him out. 

Civis AMERICANUS SUM. 

New York, December 19, 1941. 
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Harry Bridges 
REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am dropping into the box today a reso- 
lution providing for an investigation of 
the proceedings of deportation against 
Harry Bridges. 

You all know of the decision of the 
eminent Judge Sars, who by reason of 
his integrity, by reason of his years of 
experience, is eminently qualified to 
know that which constitutes admissible 
evidence, what constitutes facts particu- 
larly pertinent to the Bridges matter. 
You all know what his findings were in 
connection with the matter. But the 
sentiment appears to be abroad, and I 
think there is some foundation for it, 
that there are powerful influences here 
in Washington or elsewhere working for 
the defense of Harry Bridges and work- 
ing to keep him from being deported. 

I hope every Member of this House will 
read this resolution because it sets forth 
the reasons for asking this investigation. 

The resolution referred to follows: 


Whereas the matter of request for citizen- 
ship by Harry Renton Bridges and the matter 
of his deportation has been handled in such 
a way as to break the confidence of great 
numbers of our citizens in the efficient oper- 
ation of governmental departments; and 

Whereas Harry Renton Bridges, by his own 
handwriting on his application for citizen- 
ship, has sworn to certain things on each of 
these applications, some of which, on the 
face of the application itself, it is evident 
cannot be true, and might constitute a 
felony; and 

Whereas Harry Renton Bridges has just re- 
cently requested members of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to report all evi- 
dence of sabotage to him personally, and not 
to the civil or military authorities; and 

Whereas this has the effect of asking thou- 
sands of people to commit felonies and sup- 
press evidence which, if done, is a felony in 
itself; and 

Whereas rumors of protection of Harry Ren- 
ton Bridges, by powerful administration in- 
terests in Washington, are so prevalent; and 

Whereas these same rumors prevail as to 
previous destruction of evidence in this 
Bridges case; and 

Whereas this body of Congress passed the 
Allen bill to deport Harry Renton Bridges by 
a vote on this floor of 330 to 42; and 

Whereas this House, by unanimous con- 
sent, again passed the Allen bill; and 

Whereas there seem to be powerful internal 
influences at work to keep this bill from be- 
coming a law; and 

Whereas, when Harry Renton Bridges was 
tried before the eminent and neutral Judge 
Sears, Judge Sears found that Harry Renton 
Bridges was guilty of believing in and advo- 
cating a philosophy of destruction of the 
form of the United States Government; and 

Whereas, by his yearo of experience, Judge 
Sears is eminently able to determine perti- 
nent facts, and is able to determine that 
which is real evidence, and that which is ad- 
missible evidence, his decision should not 
lightly be thrown aside; and 
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Whereas the eminent Judge Sears has an 
record for integrity and sound, 
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Service; and 

Whereas the people of this country do not 
want this matter handled on a political basis; 
and 

Whereas great numbers of our citizens are 
demanding the deportation of Harry Renton 
Bridges because they are familiar with his 
activities over a period of years; and 

Whereas many of these citizens have asked 
why a congressional investigation of the han- 
dlirg of this matter could not be had: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of five Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker, one of whom he 
shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall be filled in the manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct an investigation of all matters 
leading up to and in connection with the 
proceedings for the deportation of Harry 
Renton Bridges. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its investi- 
gation, together with such recommendations 
as it deems desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places, whether 
or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to 
require the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, and to take such testimony, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas shall be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member designated by him, 
and shall be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. The chairman 
of the committee or any member thereof may 
administer oaths to witnesses. 





The Spirit of Kings Mountain Still Lives 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
spirit of Kings Mountain still lives. 

It is the spirit of the seemingly im- 
possible, the spirit that fires ordinary men 
with intrepid courage and supernal valor 
and endows them with superhuman 
prowess—the spirit that has ever sired 
glory and fame, the spirit that achieved 
our freedom. 

This acme fighting spirit of freedom, 
born among the mountains of southwest 
Virginia, gave its first large-scale demon- 
stration at Kings Mountain when Gen- 
eral Campbell and his immortal four 
hundred, southwest Virginians all, ac- 


complished the impossible, halted the 
stride of tyranny, and commenced blaz- 
ing the path that led to Yorktown and 
freedom. Mighty as the mountains from 
which it sprang, cherished and nurtured 
down through the years by the men and 
women of the hills, it never fails to flare 
up and rush to the rescue when freedom 
is challenged. 

As witness that the spirit still lives, it 
is with genuine pride that I quote two 
Government communiques concerning 
two mountain boys, Lt. Ernest C. Wade, 
of the Air Corps of the United States 
Army, and Lt. William L. Kabler, of the 
United States Navy, both of Bristol. 

The communique of the War Depart- 
ment, which appeared in the press of De- 
cember 24, states that Lt. Ernest C. Wade 
had been awarded the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross for “heroism and extraordinary 
achievement” for successful completion 


of the flight from Hawaii to the Philip- . 


pines, described in the communique as 
one of the greatest flights ever known. 
Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., whose subse- 
quent death-taking achievements made 
him one of our immortals, also partici- 
pated in this flight. 

Communique No. 24 of the Navy De- 
partment, terse but graphic, released to 
the press on yesterday, reads: 

Far East: The U. S. 8. Heron, a small sea- 
plane tender, while engaged in action with 
enemy planes over a period of 7 hours sus- 
tained one direct bomb hit and three very 
n-ar misses. The Heron was attacked by a 
total of 10 four-engined fying boats and 5 
twin-engined land-plane bombers. Forty-six 
100-pound bombs were dropped by the enemy 
p-.anes and 3 torpedoes were launched at her 
sides. 

Due to very skillful handling, the ship most 
courageously fought against overwhelming 
odds, and destroyed one four-engined flying 
boat, badly damaged at least one other, and 
probably more. The ship, though receiving 
damage from one bomb that found its mark, 
n.anaged to reach port safely. 

The commander -n chief of the Asiatic Fleet, 
Thomas S. Hart, in accordance with an order 
of the Secretary of the Navy, has awarded the 
Navy Cross to the commanding officer, Lt. 
William Leverette Kabler, and recommended 
that he be advanced immediately to the rank 
of lieutenant commander. Further recom- 
mendations regarding other personnel will be 
made at a later date. 


And so, Ernest and William, I salute 
you, not only in the name of the proud 
people of the mountains but also in the 
name of the grateful people of this Na- 
tion. While we have always claimed you 
as our own and shall always claim you as 
our own, I know that I could not, even if 
local pride prompted the attempt, cir- 
cumscribe your achievements, because 
they belong to the Nation and will he 
recorded among our national archives as 
outstanding examples of our national 
valor. 

And so I say, “Keep ’em flying, Ernest,” 
“Keep ’em sailing, William,” and to both 
of you, “Keep on bringing ’em down.” 

May God bless you and keep you is the 
prayer that foes up not only from your 
home people of the mountains but from 
every lip of a Nation that is proud of your 
seemingly impossible achievements. 

Thank God the spirit of Kings Moun- 
tain lives on. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. MEYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. MEYER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the knowledge by the lead- 
ers and the people of this great Nation 
that we are engaged in an all-out war 
which requires an all-out effort, I deem it 
only fitting at this time to insert in the 
RecorpD a letter addressed to me under 
date of December 19, 1941, by Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers’ Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Union of America, through 
its general president, Mr. Joseph V. 
Moreschi, together with enclosures: First, 
letter from Mr. Moreschi on behalf of 
the union to President Franklin D. Roos- 
evelt; second, letter from Mr. Moreschi 
to all of the union’s affiliated locals and 
district councils throughout the United 
States, Canada, Panama, and Hawaii; 
and third, resolution adopted by the 
union’s general executive board. 

These papers display a keen awareness 
by labor of the need for all-out harmony, 
unity, cooperation, and action, and are 
an evidence of the quick recognition by 
patriotic labor of its duty and its obliga- 
tion in this period of war. 

The letters and resolution follow: 


INTERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS’ 
BUILDING AND COMMON 
LABORERS’ UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1941. 
Hon. JOHN A. MEYER, 
Representative of Maryland, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed herewith is copy of let- 
ter which I, as general president of this in- 
ternational union have sent to the President 
of the United States, together with copy of 
resolution adopted by the general executive 
board of this international union, and letter 
sent to its affiliated organizations, ail deal- 
ing with the matter of the present emer- 
gency. These communications are submit- 
ted to you for your information. 

The purpose and aim of this international 
is full and complete cooperation and sup- 
port to our Government in these times of 
great stress and national emergency. 

I sincerely hope that this action will help 
in some way to bring about our desired vic- 
tory. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH V. MORESCHI, 
General President. 
[ Enclosures. ] 
INTERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS’ 
BUILDING AND COMMON 
LABORERS’ UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1941. 
President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: This international 
union fully appreciates the gravity and seri- 
ousness of our present emergency. It real- 
izes that we are at war with treacherous and 
destructive forces. 

I, as general president, have been instruct- 
ed—and I do so wholeheartedly and without 
reserve—by the general executive board of 
the international union, to pledge to you, 
Congress, and all the Government oficials 
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our full and complete support, 
and sacrifice, if need be, in the successful 
prosecution of our defense effort and in the 


effort to destroy the evil forces that 
attempting to stamp out 
human rights and privileges. 

We shall go all the way down the line. As 
evidence of our sincerity in this matter, I 
enclose a copy of a resolution adopted by our 
general executive board and a copy of 
letter to all of our affilia 
trict councils throughout 
Canada, Panama, and Hawa 
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and its full force and power stands for the 
defense of our country. 
Confident of victory for democracy and all 
our people, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
JOSEPH V. MORESCHI, 
General President. 


INTERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS’ 
BUILDING AND COMMON 
LaBorERs’ UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., December 18, 1941. 
To all officers and members of our affiliated 
organizations: 

GREETINGS: The general executive board of 
this international union recently adopted a 
resolution, copy of which is herewith enclosed. 
We are at war. The safety and welfare of the 
people of this country is in danger. Our 
enemies have struck a vicious and treacher- 
ous blow. We can no longer afford to sit 
idly by and wait for developments. We must 
act, now. A reading of the resolution of the 
general executive board will show that it has 
committed this international union, its offi- 
cers, affiliated bodies, and members to a full 
and all-out cooperation with our Govern- 
ment and its officials. To us of labor, this 
means that we must make certain sacrifices 
in order to preserve the heritage, rights, and 
privileges of the American people in general 
and also to preserve the heritage, rights, and 
privileges of labor. 

Our President and our Congress have asked 
us to place our Government and its preserva- 
tion in the first place. We have responded by 
pledging to dco this. 

The general executive board, in the resolu- 
tion, has empowered and directed me, as 
general president, to make such directions 
and orders as may be necessary to comply with 
the spirit of the resolution and of this letter 
In order to accomplish these aims, it is nec- 
essary, therefore, that all local unions guide 
themselves in accordance with the following 
regulations: 

1. There shall be no strike or walk-out 
called on any defense project. In the event 
of any dispute, the matter shall be referred to 
international headquarters for adjustment, 
mediation, or arbitration. This applies to all 
types of disputes, whether they be with the 
employer over wages, hours, or working con- 
ditions, or whether they be with other labor 
organizations over disputes of jurisdiction. 

2. The initiation fees to be charged shall 
not exceed $25 in any case, and then only 
when the wage rate is 80 cents per hour or 
rore. \’here wage rates are less, they shall 
be scaled down in proportion to the wage rate. 
In all cases, if the applicant has not in whole 
or in part the amount of initiation fee, he 
shall be permitted to go to work and pay the 
fee out of his earnings 

3. The constitutional right of a member in 
good standing to transfer shall be recognized 
by all local unions, and no extra charge shall 
be made to such a member if he has been in 
continuous good standing with the interna- 
tional union for a period of 2 years In the 
event of any disputes with regard to transfers, 
the local unions and members shall contact 
international headquarters for further ex- 
planation or instruction, but in the meantime 
the member shall be permitted to work. 


You will note that the resolution further 
empowers and directs the general president 
to order a subordinate body to show cause 
why its charter should not be revoked in the 


I am confident that all of our affilia 
bodies and our entire membership will 
appreciate the spirit of the resolution and 
spirit of this -ommunication, as well 


as 
very necessary reasons and purposes for 
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fice. History has 
always led to ultimate accomplishment 
victory. At all cost we must have victory. 
FPraternally yours, 
JOSEPH V. MORESCHI, 
General President. 


RESOLUTION OF GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 

Whereas our country, the United States of 
America, has declared that a state of war 
exists; and 

Whereas the national safety and welfare of 
all of our people has been endangered; and 

Whereas because of this peril it is necessary 
for our national defense to fully and ade- 
quately prepare ourselves as a united people 
in the production of many necessities needed 
by the armed forces of our Government; and 

Whereas in addition to this production 
many projects must be constructed in order 
to accomplish these aims; and 

Whereas a vast majority of our membership 
at present is employed in this gigantic work 
program; and 

Whereas this international union, its offi- 
cers, executive board, and its many affiliated 
organizations are desirous of cooperating with 
our Government and its many branches, de- 
partments, and agencies in the all-out effort 
of preparation and combat to defeat our ene- 
mies and assist those who are fighting our 
common cause: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this general executive board, 
by virtue of the power vested in it by the con- 
stitution of this international union, resolve, 
order, and decree, during the existence of the 
national emergency, as follows: 

1. That all affiliated local unions shall not 
charge applicants for membership more than 
$25 initiation fee and then only when the 
earnings are at a rate of 80 cents per hour or 
more. In localities where the wage rates are 
less than 80 cents per hour the initiation fees 
shall scale down proportionately with the 
amount of the rate 

2. If the applicant cannot pay in full or in 
part the amount of the fee, he shall be per- 
mitted to go to work and pay the fee out of 
his earnings. 

It is further ordered that the above pro- 
visions are binding upon district councils of 
this international union in the regulation and 
establishment of initiation fees for its affili- 
ated local unions; it is further hereby 

Resolved, That all local unions of this 
international union invest as much of their 
cash fund as is not needed for the proper 
transaction of their business in defense bonds, 
and that they urge their membership indi- 
vidually to invest in defense bonds and 
stamps; it is further 

Resolved, That the general president be, 
and he hereby is, directed to lend the full 
support and cooperation of this interna- 
tional union to our Government and its 
Officials in all of the national-defense pro- 
gram; and it is further 

Resolved, That the general president be, 
and he is hereby, empowered to make such 
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Dated December 12, 1941, Washington, D. C. 
General Executive Board: Jos. V. 
Moreschi, Joseph Marshall, Herbert 
Rivers, Merle D. Cox, James Bove, 
Charles E. Clark, Edward Hannah, 

A. Persion. 





Resolutions of Wisconsin Dairy Industries 
Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
oa I include the following resolu- 

ons: 


Realizing in recent times more than ever 
before that dairy products are the Nation's 
first line of health defense and that increas- 
ing the per capita consumption of cheese, 
butter, milk, and all dairy products is of 
prime economic importance to the welfare 
of the dairymen, this organization, the Wis- 
consin Dairy Industries Association, was 
created; 

Whereas nearly 100,000 Wisconsin dairy 
farmers over a period of years have con- 
tributed much, both in money and effort to 
the accomplishment of this worthy objective, 
we resent the pronouncement of the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture, Claude R. 
Wickard, urging a decreased consumption of 
cheese as being detrimental to a national 
program of health and as contrary to the 
welfare of American dairymen; 

Whereas the recently adopted standards 
of olecmargarine constitute the legalizing of 
fraud and deception upon American con- 
sumers, and inasmuch as these standards 
are designed to assist the sale of an imita- 
tion product to the detriment of butter and 
at the expense of the health of our people: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Security Agency 
be requested to change these standards so 
as to require oleomargarine to stand on its 
own feet and sell on its own merits, prevent- 
ing the use of butter or other dairy products 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine and re- 
quiring the use of some color and flavor not 
in the imitation of butter; and be it further 

Resolved, That oleomargarine labels be re- 
quired to specify the various fat sources and 
the exact percentages of these various fats 
used. 

Whereas maintaining the health of Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors is as essential now 
as always and inasmuch as other spreads in 
place of butter will not provide as adequate 
nutrition: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Wisconsin Dairy Industries 
Association, That bill S. 1959 legalizing the 
use of oleomargarine in feeding the armed 
forces of the United States be strenuously 
opposed, 
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- Whereas information furnished this asso- 


Whereas it is the purpose and function of 
the Wisconsin Dairy Industries Association 
to assist and promote in every way possible 
this national movement of greater production 

dairy products it is of great concern to 
the entire dairy industry to have movements 
promoted for the regulation of prices on dairy 
products and other agriculture products, all 
of which at present are 21 percent below the 
1929 level; 

Resolved by the Wisconsin Dgiry Industries 
Association in convention assembled, That 
the true condition of our industry be brought 
to the attention of our Representatives in 
the United States Senate and Congress, in 
order that immediate steps be taken to pre- 
vent any further movements by Government 
agencies or others to infringe on the rights 
of the farmer, and particularly the dairyman, 
of receiving a fair price for his products, by 
Government regulations, creating inequality 
between types of dairy products, promotion 
of substitutes, and importation of dairy prod- 
ucts at a price when the dairyman is starting 
to receive somewhat near cost of production. 
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Regulations Governing the Sale and Dis- 
tribution of Automobiles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from Montana auto- 
mobile dealers: 


Butte, Mont.. January 3, 1942. 
Hon. JEANNETTE RANKIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In regulating sales of automobiles and 
trucks in this area we urge you to consider 
the following facts: There are approximately 
300 new cars in dealers’ stocks in Butte. 
Should these cars be rationed on the same 
basis as tires the present stocks would not 
liquidate in years and would mean utter ruin 
for every one of 14 dealers and 320 em- 
ployces. Unless regulations are formulated 
to permit a reasonable and sane sales policy 
or else allow immediate and complete liquida- 
tion, new cars and trucks will be frozen in 
dealers’ stocks with no possible benefit to de- 
fense program or public convenience. We ap- 
prove retail new-car price ceiling at present 
levels, but any attempt to place ceiling on 
used cars is impossible, due to extreme varia- 
tions in valuation because of differential in 
condition, usage, and care. Standardization 
in price on used cars is impractical and un- 
workable. We ask that we be allowed to liqui- 
date our stocks under workable restrictions 
and go out of business or proceed under fair 
and reasonable regulations. 

Murray Motor Co., by Roy Murray; 
Parker Morelli Motor Co., by Frank 
dcrelli; Barclay Motors, Inc., by 

J. E. Barclay; Wilson Motor Co., by 

Joe Wilson; Currie Tire Service, by 
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Dave Currie; Price Motor Co., by 
Ed Price; Wellman Motors Co., by 
Ted Wellman; Butte Motor Co., by 
George Schotte; Butte Motor 
Truck, by Tom Murray; Main Serv- 
ice Station, by F. A. Wakley; 
Lowney Motor Co., by Wm. Lowney. 


Mr. Speaker, messages containing sim- 
ilar statements of fact and opinion were 
sent to me by the following: 

Mr. H. O. Bell, of Missoula, Mont., rep- 
resenting 26 dealers in that area; Mr. 
M. F. Gould, owner of the Flathead Mo- 
tor Sales Co., of Kalispell, Mont.; Mr. 
O. M. Bryan, Mr. Glenn W Freeman, Mr. 
L. C. Baldwin, Miss Cleo Hammond, Mr. 
P. A. Mason, Mr. Ben Harrison, Mr. 
Roy Burke, Mr. Avery Segraves, Miss 
Alice Ellsworth, and Miss Winona Lewis, 
all of the Powell Motors, Inc., of Deer 
Lodge, Mont.; Cline Motors, of Polson, 
Mont.; Mr. George Gabisch, owner of 
the George Gabisch Co., of Townsend, 
Mont.; and Mr. P. J. Connors, business 
agent of the Butte Teamsters’ Union, of 
Butte, Mont. 





Consolidating Employment Offices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
oe the Milwaukee Journal of January 
5, 2: 


CONSOLIDATING EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

The Federal Government has now taken 
over State employment offices throughout 
the country. This action followed a tele- 
gram from the President to the Governors. 
The President explained that “centralizing 
recruiting work” demanded one unified em- 
ployment service instead of 48 “loosely co- 
ordinated” services. 

So Wisconsin no longer has its employment 

service and therefore it no longer has full 
control of its unemployment compensation 
administration. The first is not serious. The 
second may be serious indeed. 
’ It will be remembered that the Sociai Se- 
curity Board has been trying to get a bill 
through Congress to federalize unemployment 
compensation. That bill met with unexpect- 
edly firm opposition by citizens in all the 
States which now have “experience rating” 
or the “individual account” system. The 
Board was therefore at least temporarily de- 
feated in its attempt to take over. Now it 
has obtained what may be termed a partial 
victory in the transfer of all employment 
office functions to the Federal Government. 

Some will wonder whether this was not 
really the chief purpose of the centralization, 
for the State-Federal system seemed to be 
operating efficiently to provide a maximum 
of employees to defense work. Was the Presi- 
dent perhaps hoodwinked into issuing his 
telegram by schemers in the Social Security 
office? 

The Ohio unemployment compensation ad- 
ministrator thinks this was the case. In a 
letter printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
he says that State officials will now lose in- 
itial contact with unemployment compensa- 
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tion cases. that, administration of 
the law will be extremely difficult, and the 
way will be opened for a renewal of the de- 
mand that unemployment compensation be 
federalized “for the sake of expediency and 
administrative efficiency.” He suggests that 
this was schemed for in advance by the Fed- 
eral Social Security people. 

Whether or not this is so, the campaign 
of the States against federalization of the 
compensation act must now proceed on a 
different basis. It is just as important as it 
ever was—perhaps even more so now that we 
are at war to preserve our democratic sys- 
tem—to maintain State control over unem- 
ployment compensation administration. for 
many of the States view the law as furda- 
mentally an employment stabilization meas- 
ure, while the Federal people view the mat- 
ter as indemnification and relief. The time 
will come when the error of the Federal posi- 
tion will be even more generally felt than 
now. 





Standard Oil Employees’ Association of 
Baton Rouge, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF ~ 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
heartening to recognize the evidence of 
American determination and unity of 
purpose manifested by the splendid peo- 
ple of the district I have the honor to 
represent. This has been strikingly true 
since the dastardly and treacherous at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor by our professed 
“friends,” the Japanese. Be it said to 
their credit, however, the people of my 
section have been consistently alert to 
the dangers that confront us, and our 
people, even before Pearl Harbor, were 
awake to the criminal conspiracy against 
the safety of this Nation. 

The Standard Oil Employees’ Associa- 
tion, of Baton Rouge, La., is one of the 
largest workers’ organizations in the 
State of Louisiana. Numbered in its 
ranks are many of the most patriotic 
men and women to be found anywhere. 
Many of them are personal friends of 
mine, and I value their friendship. It 
may be of some interest to the Members 
of this House to know that the Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana is one of the most 
important defeuse industries of this Na- 
tion. This company, located in my home 
city of Baton Rouge, has a productive 
capacity approximately equal to the en- 
tire output of the oil fields of Rumania. 
The importance of the work that these 
patriotic men and women are doing is 
clearly recognized not only by Govern- 
ment officials but by the employees them- 
selves. 

As evidence of the splendid spirit ani- 
mating this organization, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I would like to place 
in the Recorp a letter which I have re- 
ceived from the Standard Oil Employees’ 
Association and a resolution unanimously 
adopted by that organization at its recent 
meeting in Baton Rouge. 
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The letter and the resolution are as 


follows: 
Decemser 31, 1941. 
Hon. J. Y. Sanpers, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It is the desire of the Standard 
Oil Employees’ Association of Baton Rouge, 
La., that you, as the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict Congressman, if possible, read the at- 
tached resolution into the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. This resolution was unanimously 
adopted by our association and expresses the 
feeling of the Standard Oil employees at 
Baton Rouge. 

We intend to do our part to the utmost 
and wish to extend to you our offer of fullest 
cooperation for national defense. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sranparp Or. EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION, 
TxHos. Ep. Ross, President. 
Sreve L. Weser, First Vice President. 
A. T. Sanvers, Second Vice President. 
C. A. Neames, Secretary. 
JoHN W. FELps, Treasurer. 


Whereas a state of war now exists between 
the United States of America and Japan, Ger- 
many, and Italy; and 

Whereas Japan did willfully and mali- 
ciously, as an Axis partner, perpetrate an 
unspeakable crime that will be written in 
history as one of the world’s blackest and 
most dastardly acts; and 

Whereas Americans are subservient only to 
Almighty God; and 

Whereas every American must take his 
place on the side of righteousness and godli- 
ness: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the officers and members 
of the Standard Oil Employees’ Association of 
Baton Rouge, La., pledge to Hon. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, President of the United 
States of America, to the Congress of the 
United States, and all duly constituted au- 
thorities of the Government, the unqualified 
support of the association members; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the association members 
will in every manner possible utilize every 
ounce of energy they possess to perform their 
duties as true Americans and facilitate the 
prosecution of this war to the end that a 
glorious victory shall be accomplished. 





The Rubber Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Times-Herald for January 4, 1942: 

THE RUBBER CRISIS 
A SUDDEN SHORTAGE 

In the old days in the West, horse thieves 
were regarded as about as antisocial as 
murderers, and were frequently hanged when 
caught. There was a good reason for this 
harsh attitude toward the horse thief. To 
steal a man’s only means of transportation 
in those vast and almost empty spaces was 
to condemn him often to death by starvation 
or thirst. 

We are reminded of this old western phil- 
osophy by the rubber crisis which has sud- 
denly cracked down on the United States be- 
cause of the war developments in the Far 
East. 
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private owners would be as willing to practice 
the “scorched earth” policy as is the Russian 
Government, which owns everything in Rus- 
sia and car do with it as it pleases. 

Nevertheless, the prospects for early re- 
sumption of a free flow of rubber, over our 
far eastern life line are not bright. 

The term “life line” is no exaggeration. 
American civilization is geared to rubber. 
Our 33,000,000 cars are not just pleasure ve- 
hicles running around on week ends for their 
owners’ enjoyment. They take people to and 
from work, carry enormous amounts of goods, 
speed business in a myriad ways—and there 
is no substitute instantly available for them. 

Tf our rubber is to be choked off, and if we 
can’t find some way to keep the bulk of those 
cars rolling, our civilization will be largely 
thrown out of its cars onto its feet, or, rather, 
onto its ear, because it will be paralyzed in 
large part 

HOW ABOUT SYNTHETICS? 


What’s the answer? 

Well, the war with Japan will end some 
day. Presumably when it does end we will 
go back to trading cotton, metal products, 
and oil for rubber with whatever nation con- 
trols the Far East rubber supplies. 

Meanwhile, South and Central America are 
becoming more and more important as sec- 
ondary sources for United States rubber. 
The Amazon rubber growers hit a peak pro- 
duction of 30,000 tons in 1927, and rubber 
plantations are being developed as rapidly as 
possible in those parts with the aid of United 
States capital. 

But the main help, we believe, must come 
from American inventive talent, of which we 
have plenty. We can already make synthetic 
rubber of pretty good quality—about 40,000 
tons a year. Plans are approved to triple 
this production. Why stop at tripling it? 

Why not aim at making ourselves self- 
sufficient as to rubber? We produce every- 
thing else needed to make a car and keep it 
running. We've got to keep our civilization 
on rubber-tired wheels, or suffer changes and 
set-backs which may wreck us completely. 

That American inventive and productive 
genius can meet and lick this challenge we 
have no doubt. Nylon has made us inde- 
pendent of our former source of silk in 
Japan. Germany is making more than half 
its gasoline out of coal. Rubber is as vital to 
us as gasoline is to Germany. 

Synthetic rubbers may not be as good as 
natural rubber at the start—though it has 
been reported that some synthetic-rubber 
tires already have given excellent service— 
and their production will most likely cost 
a@ good deal more at the start. But that is 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er and Members of the House, I wish to 
call your attention a matter which, I 


larly to the transfer by the several States 
of the administration of employment 
services to the Federal Social Security 
Board. 

On December 19, 1941, the President 
addressed a telegram to the Governors 
of all States requesting that State em- 
ployment services be transferred to the 
United States Employment Service on 
the ground that— 


It is more than ever necessary that we 
utilize to the fullest possible extent all the 
manpower and womanpower of this country 
to increase our production of war materials. 


I believe that all the States have re- 
sponded to this patriotic request, and 
plans to take over by the Federal Social 
Security Board are under way. It now 
appears that in the promulgation of 
these plans the Board has overreached 
itself and now insists that the State em- 
ployment agencies be taken over—lock, 
stock, and barrel—with the result that 
there is a good deal of doubt now as to 
whether or not this Federal agency ever 
will relinquish its hold on the State 
agencies when the war is over. 

In order to keep the record straight, 
I have directed a letter to the President 
requesting assurance from him that 
these services will be restored to the 
States when the war is over. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks, I include in the 
Record at this point a copy of my letter 
to the President, together with copies of 
other memoranda pertinent thereto: 


JANUARY 7, 1942. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr. PresipenT: Your telegram of 
December 19, asking the Governor of the 
State of Wisconsin to transfer the State em- 
ployment service to the Federal Government, 
and the subsequent action by the Social 
Security Board to take over all important 
functions of unemployment-compensation 
administration, has caused great concern in 
business, labor, and industrial circles of our 
State. 

Gov. Julius P. Heil very properly acquiesced 
in your request to transfer the placement 
facilities of our State to the Federal agency 
upon your statement that it was in the best 
interest of national defense. The loyalty 
and fidelity of the people of Wisconsin in the 
cause we are now justly engaged in and deter- 
mined to win cannot be questioned. We are 
ready and willing to pay the ultimate price 
for victory. While your request appears to 
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tive responsibility. Recently I received a 


thing—the proposed federalization of the 
State’s unemployment-compensation law.” 

Here is a man who speaks with authority 
on this subject. The press of our State, 
labor, business, and industry are solidly 
united on this proposition, as evidenced by 
letters in my files. , 

May we, Mr. President, in the interest of 
unity and a successful prosecution of the war 

be assured— 

1. That the Social Security Board will not 
assume permanent jurisdiction over the un- 
employment services of our unemployment- 
compensation law, in the absence of legis- 
lation? 

2. That when final victory has been won, 
such functions as may have been transferred 
to the Federal Government in the interest of 
national defense be fully restored to the State 
of Wisconsin in the true spirit of the Bill of 

ts? 

Respectfully. 


WHITE Hovuse, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1941. 
Hon. Jutius P. Hem, 
Governor of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.: 

Now that this country is actually at war 
it is more than ever necessary that we utilize 
to the fullest possible extent all of the man- 
power and womanpower of this country to 
increase our production of war materials. 
This can only be accomplished by centraliz- 
ing recruiting work into one agency. At 
present, as you know, the United States Em- 
ployment Service consists of 50 separate State 
and Territorial employment services whose 
operations are loosely coordinated by the 
Federal Government. In order that there 
may be complete responsiveness to the de- 
mands of national defense and speedy uni- 
form effective action to meet rapidly chang- 
ing needs it is essential that all of these sep- 
arate employment services become a uni- 
formly and, of necessity, nationally operated 
employment service. I have, therefore, given 
instructions to the proper Federal officials 
that the necessary steps be taken to accom- 
plish this purpose. At once I ask that you 
likewise instruct the proper officials of your 
State to transfer to the United States Em- 
ployment Service all of the present personnel 
records and facilities required for this oper- 
ation. Inasmuch as the Federal Government 
is already paying practically 100 percent of 
the cost of operation and the State person- 
nel has been recruited on a merit basis, there 
will be no difficulty in transferring State em- 
ployees into the Federal service. These em- 
ployment offices will continue to serve the 
unemployment-compensation agency, so that 
there will be no need to set up duplicate 
offices. I shall appreciate your advising me 
at once of your full cooperation so that the 
conversion of the present employment serv- 
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ice into a truly national service may be ac- 
complished without delay. 
PRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


LOAN OF WISCONSIN’S JOB PLACEMENT SERVICE 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—FOR THE DURA- 
TION 


The wire was sent by the Gov- 
erno: of Wisconsin to the Governor of each 
other State: 

“DECEMBER 20, 1941. 

“For your information, I have today sent 
the following wire to the President: 

“In further reply to your wire asking for 
the job-placement facilities of this State, and 
supplementing our immediate answer pledg- 
ing our full cooperation, we hereby reaffirm 
that pledge and advise that we are ignoring 
legal obstacles and are extending to you our 
job-placement personnel, records, and equip- 
ment. It is our understanding that there 
will be no interference with direct State con- 
trol of all unemployment compensation func- 
tions required under our State law. Our State 
Officials will cooperate fully in working out 
practical arrangements. 

“For some months now the fullest cooper- 
ation of our employment service has been 
given Federal agencies in the defense program, 
resulting in our complete integration in the 
national effort and in our carrying out im- 
Plicitly all imstructions from Washington. 
However, on your estimate that closer coordi- 
naticn can be achieved, our employment serv- 
ice xacilities are yours for the duration. 

“ ‘Since the war effort calls for this action, 
we expect that after victory is ours the citi- 
zens of this State will be given back the con- 
trol over their employment offices which they 
have so ably exercised for 40 years. 

“‘JuLtius P. HEIL, 
‘Governor, State of Wisconsin.’ ” 


EXCEPTION TAKEN BY WISCONSIN’S GOVERNOR TO 
SOCIAL~SECURITY BOARD PLANS FOR TRANSFER- 
RING THE STATE'S JOB-PLACEMENT SERVICE TO 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, FOR THE DURATION 


The following wire was sent by the Gov- 
ernor of Washington to the President: 


“DECEMBER 27, 1941. 

“This communication is in consequence of 
developments since our recent wires pledging 
full cooperation in extending more com- 
pletely Federal control over the State em- 
ployment service for the duration of the war. 

“State administrative agents attending 
Chicago regional meeting with Federal agency 
representatives were informed of transfer 
procedures which, in our estimation, are un- 
necessary for assumption of full authority 
and right of control by the Federal agency 
and inconsistent with reasonable plans for 
returning the employment service to the 
State at the close of the war. 

“In this connection we strongly urge that 
personnel loaned the Federal Government 
by the several States be maintained with 
classifications and salaries existing on State 
civil-service registers and that new hirings 
be done from State civil-service lists. Pres- 
ent plans of the Social Security Board to 
induct loaned employees into permanent civil 
service on different classifications can but 
result here as elsewhere in frictions and mis- 
understandings in local offices which can but 
result in inefficiency at this critical time. 

“The Federal agency likewise proposes plans 
for substituting Federal leases for employ- 
ment-office premises now leased by the 
States. This we believe is unnecessary for 
the transfer of the control and authority 
requested by you and has the further dis- 
advantage of eliminating State and local in- 
terest and financial assistance. The substi- 
tution of Federal leases can only make for 
greater difficulties in transfer back to the 
States at the close of the war. We therefore 
strongly urge that leases be left on present 
basis. The State of Wisconsin is willing to 
assist in carrying out this suggestion to the 
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extent of paying the entire rentals for all 
employment offices of the State which the 
Federal Government may deem necessar, for 

“We are also unable to see how control of 
certain functions in the local offices, other 
than those of job placement, specifically the 
tasks of the unemployment compensation 
claims taking, which transfer the Federal 
agency is insisting upon, is at all consistent 
with your request for the transfer of employ- 


be far less than the Governors are being 
called upon to do and are doing in extending 
os mg control over State functions and serv- 


“So, as to allay doubts created by the above 
and other transfer procedures outlined by 
Federal representatives, can we be assured of 
intentions to return to us the State property 
and personnel at the end of the war, which 
we have loaned pursuant to your suggestion? 

“We also strongly urge that you instruct 
the Social Security Board to revise its present 
plans for the transfer of State property, per- 
sonnel, and functions.to Federal control, in 
the interest of greater operating efficiency and 
& more consistent plan for an eventual return 
to State control. . 

“JuLius P. Het, 
“Governor, State of Wisconsin.” 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Sociat. Securtry Boarp, 
Washington, January 1, 1942, 
Special letter No. 4. 


To all State Employment Security Agencies: 
LOCAL OFFICE CLAIMS ACTIVITIES PERFORMED BY 
THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This memorandum is intended to clarify 
relationships between the State employment 
security agencies and the United States Em- 

t Service with respect to claims ac- 
tivities performed in local offices. 

Continuously during recent years construc- 
tive steps have been taken to integrate func- 
tions in the local employment offices for the 
purpose of securing greater efficiency and 
preventing costly duplicatior in the perform- 
ance of the activities carried on in these 
Offices. The result is that the local office per- 
sonnel now carry on indistinguishable and 
inseparable duties and activities among which 
is ciaims To permit continued ef- 
ficient and economical operation of local em- 
ployment offices it has been necessary to 
transfer to the United States Employment 
Service local office clairns taking responsibili- 
ties. This transfer of certain claims-taking 
activities to the Employment Service in no 
way deprives the State agency of means for 
effectively exercising its responsibility for the 
administration of the State unemployment 
compensation program. The United States 
Employment Service will execute its assigned 
claims activities as a service to the State 
agency and must perform this service in a 
manner satisfactory to the State agency. 
Further, provision has been made for inspec- 
tion of local office claims-taking activities by 
representatives of the State agency so that 
the latter may assure itself that claims are 
being taken in accordance with its instruc- 
tions. 

This cooperative arrangement imposes defi- 
nite ressonsibilities on both the State em- 
ployment security agency and the United 
States Employment Service. Specifically, the 
State director of the United States Employ- 
ment Service is responsible for: 

1. The execution of claims-taking activities 
in the local offices in accordance with stand- 
ards and procedures prescribed by the State 
employment security agency. We consider 
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the claims-taking phase of local office ac- 
tivities to be one of the major responsibili- 
ties of the United States Emplcyment Service, 
and we shall insist that all necessary major 
measures be taken to insure that these claims- 
taking activities be performed as necessary to 
facilitate the performance of those unem- 
ployment compensation responsibilities which 
are the State’s. To that end we are directing 
to our regional representatives and to all 
United States Employment Service State di- 
rectors specific instructions in this connec- 
tion You will shortly receive a copy of these 
instructions. 

2. Making available on request of the State 
agency suitable space and stenographic and 
clerical assistance in the local offices for per- 
sonnel of the State agency engaged in dis- 
tinguishable and separable unemployment 
compensation functions. 

3. Furnishing technical advice as requested 
by tne State agency in the development of 
modification of local office claims procedures. 

The State employment security agency 
shall: 

1. Make all determinations involving benec- 
fit rights. 

2. Determine the policies and procedures 
governing claims-taking activities performed 
by personnel of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

3. inspect, as necessary, claims activities 
performed in local offices to determine if the 
policies and procedures as prescribed are being 
followed. 

To insure that the claims taking in local 
offices is done as you want it done we ask 
that you immediately transmit to the United 
States Employment Service Director for your 
State specific instructions as to the methods 
and procedures to be followed in the perform- 
ance of local office claims activities. If such 
procedures have heretofore been stated, it is 
desirable that they be restated at this time. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JoHN J. CORSON, 

Director, Bureau of Employment Security. 


POLICY STATEMENT OF THE SOCIAL~SECURITY 
BOARD COVERING THE NATIONAL OPERATION OF 
ALL PUBLIC-EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


The following policy has been adopted by 
the Social Securit, Board to form the basis 
upon which the United States Employment 
Service assumes full responsibility for the 
operation of all public-employment service 
functions in the United States and its ter- 
ritories pursuant to President Roosevelt’s 
wire to all Governors, of December 19, 1941: 

This statement covers specifically: 

1. The reasons for the action; 

2. The relationships which exist between 
the United States Employment Service and 
the employment security agencies in the 
several States; and 

3. A brief outline of the specific steps 
necessary to effect the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for the direct operation of all 
public-employment service functions, 

I. Reasons for this action 


The actual declaration of war by the Axis 
powers upon the United States of America 
creates unprecedented problems in national 
defense. The problems, both military and 
civil, which will obtain during this pericd 
require the production of war and civilian 
materials on an unparalleled scale. 

Success in this production program re- 
quires tremendously increased numbers of 
workers, and the program must be subjected 
to continuing review to determine the effec- 
tiveness and economy with which all labor 
resources are being used. It involves wide- 
spread recruitment and training of workers, 
the transfer o labor among industries, and 
the movement of workers not only between 
States but between the major areas of the 
country as neede’ for production purposes. 
It is essential that there be a single cen- 
trally directed organization to carry on the 
program during this period. 


II, Responsibilities of the United States 
Employment Service 

The United States Employment Service 
carries complete responsibility for the provi- 
sion and operation of all public-employment 
services in the United States. Appropriate 
organization is being established to coordi- 
nate and direct the activities of employment 
offices through regional staffs established 
within the same geographical areas as the 
12 regions of the Social Security Board, and 
through appropriate staffs within each State 
of the 12 regions. : 

The Social Security Board will determine 
broad policies of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and will delegate to the latter 
the responsibility for executing them. 

The functions of the United States Em- 
ployment Service include: 

A. Continued performance of all employ- 
ment-service functions; and 

B. Continued performance of service func- 
tions (specifically claim-taking and related 
activities, as discussed below) for the State 
employment-security agencies. 

Ill. Steps in the process 

Effectuation of this program involves three 
basic steps: 

A. Assumption of specific functicns and 
activities, as summarized above under II, by 
the United States Employment Service; 

B. Induction to the Federal pay roll of vir- 
tually all personnel in State agencies now 
performing the functions as summarized 
above under II; and 

C. The full use of such premises, equip- 
ment and records, facilities and services, as 
are necessary for the operation of the United 
States Employment Service. 

Basic principles governing the absorption 
of personnel: 

A. Personnel absorbed by the United States 
Employment Service will be treated as em- 
ployees of the Federal Government by the 
United States Civil Service Commission with- 
out further examination being required. 

B. Every effort will be made to expedite 
the processing of pay rolls and salary checks 
so as to cause no inconvenience to the new 
Federal employees; 

C. Negotiations will be made with each of 
the State governments in an effort to safe- 
guard the rights acquired by State employ- 
ment service personne] under State pension 
plans and any other rights to which their 
services in the State governments may have 
entitled them; 

D. All employees absorbed by the new Fed- 
eral organization will be inducted into the 
Federal service at the salaries and classifi- 
cations under which they are presently work- 
ing in the State agencies. 

The personne) to be inducted by the United 
States Employment Service: 

A. All local office personnel, except those 
performing decentralized functions of the 
central office such as: 

1, Audit of employer pay rolls; 

2. Collection of employer contributions; 
and 

3. Quasi-judicial activities. 

B. All central cffice staff now reporting to 
the employment-service director, except those 
primarily concerned with unemployment- 
compensation functions. 

C. All central office personnel engaged ex- 
clusively or principally in performing for the 
employment service such staff services as: 

1. Reports and analyses (research and sta- 
tistics) ; 

2. Informational Service; 

8. Staff training on employment-service 
functions; 

4. Developing methods and procedures; 

5. Business management; and 

6. Special additional staff services neces- 
sary to the operations of lccal offices which 
‘are occasionally performed at the agency 
level (occupational information, labor rela- 
tions, and the lite). 

The following basic principles shall govern 
the provision of necessary facilities by each 
State employment service. Each State will: 
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A. Make available to the United States 
Employment Service such space in the ex- 
isting State agency central office as is neces- 
sary to house the administrative and tech- 
nical staff of the United States Employment 
Service in that State; 

B. Provide the United States Employn.ent 
Service full or part-time use of any equip- 
ment needed to perform employment service 
activities; 

C. Transfer to the United States Employ- 
ment Service all records essential for the 
operation of the United States Employment 
Service; 


D. Make available for use of the United 
States Employment Service any necessary 
reference materials; 

E. Furnish the United States Employment 
Service sufficient quantity of stock and sup- 
plies necessary for the performance of em- 
ployment-service operations. This includes 
existing supplies as well as provision of new 
stocks of supplies in those circumstances 
in which it is not feasible for the United 
States Employment Service to procuré them 
through the Federal Government; 

F. Make available for full occupancy and 
use all now occupied by local offices, 

It is the intent of the United States Em- 
gpg Service to cause as little disrup- 

ion as possible in the operations of State 

employment security agencies by the es- 
tablishment of the new organization. All 
efforts will be expended to effect such feas- 
ible adjustments in the employment security 
agencies as are found not to conflict with 
the appropriate functions, objectives, and 
efficient administration of the public-em- 
ployment service and of the State unem- 
ployment compensation program. 

The local offices will endeavor to carry on 
effectively all activities that are essential to 
the administration of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation program. To this end 
they will request from the State adminis- 
trator specific advice as to the manner in 
which the claims taking activities can be 
carried on in such a way as to facilitate 
their handling by the State agency. 

IV. Effective date 

This policy becomes effective on January 
1, 1942. Prior to that time a representative 
of the United States Employment Service will 
confer with the appropriate officials of each 
State employment security agency to effect 
the necessary adjustment of all mutual 
problems involved in the establishment of 
the new service. 





Plant Conversion Essential—Vacillation 
By O. P. M. Must Be Ended—Walter 
Lippmann Joins the Chorus of Pub- 
licists, Writers, and Commentators To 
Clamor for All-Out Industrial Mobili- 
zation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington, Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Walter Lippmann is one of 
the greatest thinkers of our time. Early 
in life, following his graduation from 
Harvard, he took his place in that galaxy 
of blazing intellectuals which illuminated 
the period prior to, and contemporaneous 
with, the first World War. As managing 
editor of the old New York World, Lipp- 
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mann achieved additional honors and 
distinctio 


ns. 

I have not always agreed with his ar- 
guments or conclusions. Sometimes I 
have thought his internationalism was 
too advanced for by a some- 
what reluctant United States of America. 
But he is one of the army of injectionists 
the cumulative effect of whose writings 
has been to jar us out of our self-satisfied 
complacency. 

Now that we are in World War No. 2, 
Mr. Speaker, previous conceptions, 
thoughts, and ideals must give way to a 
realistic recognition of the facts as they 
currently are. These facts which stare 
us in the face, and which can readily be 
discerned by all of us whose eyes are not 
glazed with the myopia of prejudice, re- 
quire undelayed conversion of great in- 
dustrial plants from nonwar production 
to war production. We cannot again be- 
come the victims of the too little and too 
late philosophy or habit. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been preaching for months and 
months about this very situation. We 
must place in positions of power in our 
Government, in the O. P. M. or similar 
agencies, men wholly divorced from cor- 
porate connections, who would have the 
courage fearlessly to direct the conver- 
sion of our 1udustrial system to a war 
system. Away with business as usual. 
Gear everything to a war economy—now. 
The enemy gives us no time for further 
delay. But let Mr. Lippmann, in his in- 
comparably persuasive literary style, 
plead his own case. I refer to his article 
in the Washington Post as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW—OUR REINFORCEMENTS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Though our losses are severe, we are in sight 
of obtaining one of the richest prizes in the 
world. There is ours for the taking, now that 
we have really begun to fight, not one but 
many industrial regions like that for which 
the Russians and the Germans have been 
waging the most tremendous struggle in 
history. 

Our weakness in the Philippines, the weak- 
ness of the British and the Dutch in Malaya 
and in the Indies, are due in the last analysis 
to the fact that during the past 18 months 
the greater part of American industrial power 
has been allowed to be not only neutral in 
the World War, conducting business as usual 
to a commercial boom, but worse than neu- 
tral, an enormously expensive consumer of 
materials, machine tools, labor, managerial 
ability, and engineering brains. 

To put an end to this commercial boom, to 
put an end to business as usual in the me- 
chanical and metallurgical industries, to dedi- 
cate the physical and the human resources 
of these industries unhesitatingly to the war, 
is to do in America something of what the 
British did after Dunkirk and what the Rus- 
sians have done while Hitler was advancing 
to the gates of Leningrad, Moscow, and Rostov. 
Here in what has been business as usual lie 
our reserves from which we can raise the rein- 
forcements for the counteroffensive that we 
must launch. 

Here in Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, and in the other great industrial cen- 
ters, is our opportunity and our duty. This 
is where we are able to act at once. Here the 
enemy cannot interfere with us. Here the 
only enemy is shortsightedness, lack of imagi- 
nation, selfishness, timidity, and laziness. 
Here we can act with the certainty that if 
we succeed, we shall have won more than 
the equivalent of any battle in which we are 
now engaged. 

There is no use wringing our hands. It 
is never any use. There is no use looking 
for scapegoats. There is no use playing the 





enemy’s game by arguing, as armchair strate- 
gists at home, whether the inadequate equip- 
ment we have produced should have gone to 
Luzon or to Archangel, to Malaya or Libya. 
Let us, rather, have the manliness to say 
that if we had not tolerated business as usual 
for the past 18 months, there would be more 
equipment and the hard choices would not 
have been so hard. 

When we think of MacArthur and his men, 
let us blame no one but ourselves; ourselves, 
whether we resisted interference with our 
lovely boom; ourselves, whether we conducted 
propaganda to assure the country it could 
not be attacked; ourselves, whether, seeing 
the danger and seeing what needed to be 
done, yet saw it too dimly and too feebly— 
lacking force of will and compelling knowl- 
edge to carry full conviction. Let us dog- 
gedly repair our mistakes, recoiling victori- 
ously from our defeats, as the British, the 
Chinese, the Russians have done, looking 
backward only that we may know more surely 
how to go forward. 

The decisions taken in Washington during 
this week mean that the automotive indus- 
try can now be mobilized completely. It is 
to be supposed that the same rule will be ap- 
plied immediately to the other mechanical 
industries which have been carrying on busi- 
ness as usual. What this means in the way 
of opening up new resources, one might al- 
most say the conquest of new resources, may 
be judged from the recent estimate of the 
National Association of Manufacturers that 
half, that 50 percent, of the machine-tool- 
hour capacity of American industry is not 
being used in war work. If Hitler had cap- 
tured half the machine-tool-hour capacity of 
incomparably the largest industrial plant on 
earth, it would be considered the greatest of 
all his victories. We can now win such a vic- 
tory right here. 

As a matter of fact this estimate does not 
really tell the whole story. For it covers, it 
would appear, only the unused capacity of 
existing machines, omitting the additional 
machines that can be made once the ma- 
chine-tool departments of the automobile 
companies are used to make war tools rather 
than tools for new models of passenger cars. 

This capacity can be used only if the Gov- 
ernment and the industry treat the whole 
equipment as one pool of machines and men 
to be drawn upon under a single command. 
For the capacity will not be used fully if 
an effort is made to keep intact, for the 
post-war period, the organization and equip- 
ment of each separate competing com- 
pany. The capacity can be used only by 
pooling and regrouping and by division of 
labor among shops and plants, machines and 
men, under unified direction for the indus- 
try as a whole This was the underlying 
principle of the Reuther plan which Mr. 
Knudsen and others in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management did not, could not, or 
would not understand. It is also the prin- 
ciple, we may assume, of the Automobile 
Council for War Production which was set 
up in Detroit on Wednesday of this week. 

The stoppage of commercial production has 
opened up these new resources and will cause 
the whole pressure of the restricted employ- 
ers and the now unemployed workers to be 
exerted in favor of rapid conversion to war 
work. Thus, out of these industrial centers, 
where there exist the best industrial brains 
of America, the country will now get the 
initiative, inventiveness, and enterprise which 
for 18 months have been wasted on the 
boom. 

Obviously there must be corresponding ac- 
tion from Washington, and here two pri- 
mary things are needed at once. The first isa 
man with the power to decide promptly and 
conclusively what is wanted from these forci- 
bly unemployed industries. The second is a 
man to direct and guide, through deputies for 
regions and industries, the technical pro- 
cedure of conversion and division of labor. 

The first requirement, that of a man to 
tell industry clearly what is wanted, can 
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in theory be filled only by the President 
himself. For only the Commander in Chief 
can make the final plan for conducting the 
war. But in practice, far below the highest 
level of strategic planning, decisions have to 
be taken among the conflicting demands of 
the various procurement agencies—Army, Air 
Corps, Navy, merchant marine, indispensable 
civilian services. These decisions cannot in 
actual practice be made by the President him- 
self, and therefore they must be delegated. 

Surely the most obvious man to whom this 
power can be delegated is the Vice President, 
himself a man of wide vision, great insight, 
and superior administrative capacity. It is 
hard to see how the President could do better 
than to make the Vice President responsible 
for industrial mobilization, giving him the 
power to appoint and to direct and super- 
vise the planning and management of the 
war work. Then if Mr. Donald Nelson, for 
example, were to be the executive officer, he 
would have from the Vice President an au- 
thority which he could never have if he had to 
decide for himself every hard question or else 
ask for a hurried interview at the White 
House. 

The second requirement—that of a man 
with deputies to guide the conversion of 
commercial industry—would then also fall 
under the power of the Vice President. Here, 
speaking frankly because the times require it, 
it is essential that the matter should not 
be entrusted to Mr. Knudsen. For the thing 
which most needs to be done is precisely the 
thing which he refused and failed to do. 
The task of conversion must go through the 
hands of men who believe in it, industrialists 
of whom there are many and of labor men 
of the quality of Walter Reuther. The choice 
of the right men for this critical work is 
more likely to be done successfully by Mr. 
Wallace than by anyone else. For obviously 
Mr. Roosevelt, dealing with the supreme prob- 
lems of war and diplomacy, cannot himself 
go searching in Detroit, St. Louis, Birming- 
ham, and elsewhere for the right men 

The work that has to be done is within 
our powers. There is the will to do it, and 
by taking promptly and fearlessly the right 
decisions, the way to do it will be opened 
up. We need not be discouraged. For what 
we have now to do is the real thing, the very 
real thing that will in the end decide the war. 
The power of Germany and Japan has been 
generated not in distant and weakly held 
territories, for they had no such territories to 
begin with, but within Germany and Japan. 
And except that they had a sterner will to 
prepare themselves, they had no sources of 
power that are comparable with ours. 

Nor have they braver men or more com- 
petent commanders than the Americans of 
the Atlantic patrol, or men at Wake, or 
MacArthur and his men. Nor have they a 
greater industrial genius. What has already 
been done here in the United States, super- 
imposed on a boom, as a sideline to business 
as usual, is about to be a match for the best 
our enemies have done. What we have now 
to do, by the conversion of commercial in- 
dustry, will if we have the nerve to do it, 
be overwhelmingly greater than anything 
they can hope to do. 





Power Distribution at Grand Coulee, 
Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following re- 
lease of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, information service, Sunday, 
January 4, 1942: 


The city of Grand Coulee, Wash., near 
Grand Coulee Dam, today its mu- 
nicipal power distribution system with power 
generated at the dam, and at the same time 
made an over-all reduction of 25 percent in 
retail electric rates. Reduction in residential 
rates amounted to 27 percent. It is the first 
city in Washington to acquire a utility sys- 
tem for the specific p of securing for 
its customers in and adjacent to Grand Cou- 
lee the full advantages of Columbia River 
power. 

Since it purchased the distribution system 
from a private utility the city of Grand 
Coulee: has been securing power from Con- 
solidated Builders, Inc., contractors at the 
dam. 

Grand Coulee purchases its power through 
a contract with the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration at the at-site rate of $14.50 per 
kilowatt per year. This is the lowest power 
rate in the United States, Bonneville officials 
said. 

The city of Grand Coulee power distribu- 
tion system is energized from a temporary 
substation on the west bank of the river. A 
6,900-volt cable connects the substation with 
the powerhouse at the dam. 

The city of Grand Coulee has adopted the 
following rates: Residential, a minimum 
monthly bill of $1; first 50 kilowatt-hours, 3 
cents per kilowatt-hour; next 50 kilowatt- 
hours, 2 cents; next 200 kilowatt-hours, 1 
cent; next 900 kilowatt-hours, one-half cent; 
and over 1,200 kilowatt-hours three-fourths 
cent per kilowatt-hour. During a temporary 
development period an initial surcharge of 1 
cent per kilowatt-hour on the first 50 kilo- 
watt-hours and one-half cent per kilcwatt- 
hour on the second 50 kilowatt-hours shall be 
added to the rate to provide for amortization 
of the debt incurred for the electric system. 

The recommended commercial lighting and 
power rate follows: First 150 kilowatt-hours, 
3 cents per kilowatt-hour; next 350 kilowatt- 
hours, 2 cents; next 1,000 kilowatt-hours, 1 
cent; next 13,500 kilowatt-hours, 08 cent; 
next 25,000 kilowatt-hours, 0.6 cent; next 
60,000 kilowatt-hours, 0.4 cent; and excess 
above 100,000 kilowatt-hours at 0.3 cent per 
kilowatt-hour. An amortization surcharge 
of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour on the first 1,500 
kilowatt-hour, shall be charged during the 
development period to provide for amortiza- 
tion of the debt the city incurred in purchas- 
ing the distribution system. 


Enemy Private Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, when 
the war-powers bill was before us it will 
be recalled that one section dealt with 
alien property and its control during the 
wartime emergency. In the American 
Journal of International Law for July 
1924 there appeared an article entitled 
“Enemy Private Property,” written by 
Prof. Edwin M. Borchard, professor of in- 
ternational law at Yale University. The 
article is so timely and so important to 
our thinking on this vast subject that I 


respectfully ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in full in the Reconp. 
I have obtained from the Public Printer 
an estimate of the cost of printing this 
article in the Recorp, which is $135. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ENEMY PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Probably no rule of international law was 
regarded in 1914 as more firmly established 
than the rule that private property within 
the jurisdiction belonging to citizens of the 
enemy state is inviolable. The rule was not 
adopted in any sudden burst of humanitarian 
sentiment but was the result of an evolution 
of centuries. It rests upon a sound develop- 
ment in political and legal theory which was 
deemed natural and incidental to the evolu- 
tion of modern civilization, namely, a convic- 
tion as to the essential distinction between 
private property and public property, between 
enemy-owned private property in one’s own 
jurisdiction and in enemy territory, and be- 
tween noncombatants and combatants, ac- 
companied by the growing realization that 
the practice of confiscation was reciprocally 
unwisely destructive and inconsistent with 
economic common sense. Possibly also the 
natural-law school of jurists in the eighteenth 
century were not without their influence in 
emphasizing the conviction, of mutual ad- 
vantage, that those surviving the devastating 
effects of unmitigated war should have some- 
thing left with which to take up again the 
thread of life. 

At all events, by the nineteenth century, 
the ancient practice of confiscation had be- 
come obsolete, and, though occasional judicial 
dicta may be found to the effect that it was 
a “strict right” of belligerents, Kent as far 
back as 1825 had characterized it as a “naked 
and impolitic right, condemned by the en- 
lightened conscience and judgment of mod- 
ern times.”? Marshall, in 1814, had said that 
“the mitigations of this rigid rule, which the 
humane and wise policy of modern times has 
introduced into practice, will more or less 
affect the exercise of the right, but cannot 
impair the right itself. * * *”’* But what- 
ever doubt Marshall had left as to his views 
in 1814, by asserting ambiguously that the 
“exercise” of the right had been “affected” 
without impairing the “right” itself, was re- 
moved in 1833 by his flat denial of the privi- 
lege of the conqueror to confiscate private 
property on th> ground that it would violate 
“the modern usage of nations, which has be- 
come law.” ® 

Lord Ellenborough, in 1817, in refusing to 
give effect in England to a confiscation by 
Denmark of a debt due a British enemy sub- 
ject, said “that the practice of Europe in 
refraining from the confiscation of debts had 


1 Kent, Commentaries, I, 3, 65. Quoted also 
by Clifford, judge, in Hanger v. Abbott 
((1867) 6 Wall. 532, 536) 

® Brown v. United States ((1814) 8 Cr. 110). 
He added: “It is not believed that modern 
usage would sanction the seizure of the goods 
of an enemy on land which were acquired 
in peace in the course of trade.” He also ob- 
served that “according to modern usage,” 
private property “ought not” to be confis- 
cated. He said that “this usage * * * 
cannot be disregarded by the [sovereign] 
without obloquy.” 

® United States v. Perchman ( (1833) 2 Peters 
51). See the celebrated passage in Moore’s 
Digest of International Law, vol. 7, pp. 312, 
313, analyzing the evolution in Marshall’s 
views in this respect, and explaining the in- 
consistencies embodied in the opinion in 
Brown v. United States, supra. Judge Moore 
there says: “The supposition that usage may 
render unlawful the exercise of a right, but 
cannot impair the right itself, is at variance 
with sound theory.” 
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become so general that confiscation must be 
considered as a violation of the public 
faith.”* Not a single case of confiscation of 
private property of enemy citizens occurred 
during the rest of the nineteenth century, 
except the Confederate States Act of 1861, 
which excepted from its operation “public 
stock and securities.”*° The Union Acts of 
1861 and 1862 were directed against property 
directly used in aid of the rebellion or against 
persons who treasonably aided the Confed- 
erate cause. They were not general confisca- 

enemy private 


So thoroughly had the principle of immu- 
nity of private enemy property within the 
jurisdiction become established in interna- 
tional law, that discussion of the subject in 
international conferences became perfunc- 
tory; effort was rather confined to insuring 
the immunity of private property in enemy 
territory, except for requisition under com- 
pensation. Articles 46 and 47 of the Hague 
Regulations of 1899 and 1907 expressly stipu- 
late that “private property may not be con- 
fiscated” and “pillage is formally prohibited.” 
Latifi, an English specialist writing on the 
subject in 1909, felt justified in saying: * 

“Will the conscience of civilized mankind 
Permit a return to what appeared even to 
the rough barons who extorted the Great 
Charter from King John to be too harsh a 
system, or is the private property of the citi- 
zens of the hostile state to remain inviolable 
within a belligerent’s jurisdiction as it prac- 
tically is in hostile territory under military 
occupation? 

“The enormous improvement in the means 
of communication and the increased sense 
of solidarity amongst civilized nations have 
made a return to the older principle im- 
possible.” 

Even during the recent war, as late as 1918, 
and therefore long after the Trading With 
the Enemy Acts, the English House of Lords 
and other courts reiterated the time-hon- 
ored doctrine that “It is not the law of this 
country (England) that the property of 
enemy subjects is confiscated. Until the res- 
toration of peace the enemy can, of course, 
make no claim to have it delivered up to him, 
but when peace is restored he is considered 
as entitled to his property with any fruits it 
may have borne in the meantime.” ® 


‘Wolff v. Oxholm ((1817) 6 M. & 8S. 92). 
The Danish action in 1807 has been explained 
by an English writer as not really a case of 
confiscation, but of retorsion, justified by the 
unprecedented act of the British Fleet with- 
out war or warning swooping upon the Danish 
ships of war and capturing them. Latifi, A., 
Effects of War on Property. London, 1909, 
p. 47. 

5 Lord Russell, speaking of this Confederate 
act, said: 

“Whatever may have been the abstract rule 
of the law of nations in former times, the 
instances of its application in the manner 
contemplated in the act of the Confederate 
Congress in modern and more civilized times 
are so rare and have been so generally con- 
demned that it may almost be said to have 
become obsolete.” Lord Russell to Acting 
Consul Cridland, State Papers, 1862, vol. 62, 
No. 1, 108, quoted by Hall, International Law, 
7th ed., p. 462, note. 

®See the comment on Miller v. United 
States ((1870) 11 Wall. 268) in Twenty-third 
Columbia Law Review 383, and Hyde, Inter- 
national Law, II, p. 238: “It is not believed 
that [the act of 1862] * * * indicates 
legislative approval of the confiscation in a 
foreign war of the property of alien enemies 
within the national domain.” 

‘ Latifi, op. cit., p. 48. 

®Lord Finlay, now judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, in Stevenson v. 
Aktiengeselischaft fiir Cartonnagenindustrie 
((1918, H, L.) A, C. 239, 244). See also Lord 
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Sei the te plate. 26 tae te. based upon 
the soundest of economic principles, when 
the peace conference met in 1919. To the 


“Subject to any stipulations which may be 
ee for in the present treaty, the Allied 
and Associated 


protectora’ 
to them by the present treaty 

The proceeds were to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of private debts and public reparations 
and the enemy country was to compensate its 
expropriated nationals. 

Thus at one stroke of the pen an institution 
which was deemed impregnable and funda- 
mental to: the existing economic order, and 
the and economic basis of which 
could hadly have been adequately realized by 
the treaty makers, was temporarily, at least, 
undermined. This cannot be deemed a serv- 
ice to mankind nor in the long run to the 
participating countries. If, as is commonly 
assumed, one of the principal functions of law 
is to insure the security of acquisitions, one 
cannot fail to remark how seriously that func- 
tion has been impaired. Indeed, this rever- 
sion on momentary provocation to a primitive 
custom may well justify the conclusion that 
probably few of the hard-won victories of civ- 
ilization establishing the supremacy of law 
over violence bear any assurance of perma- 
nence, For a temporary gain of a few millions 
within easy reach the clock has been turned 
baek several hundred years and there has been 
revived an ancient barbaric practice which is 
likely to do incalculable harm before wiser 
generation will undo it. 

It is believed that few provisions of the 
treaties of peace are more ominous for the 
future than this measure for the confiscation 
of privately owned enemy property within the 
jurisdiction. In a day when international 
business depends upon the mobility of capital 
as never before, foreign investments and prop- 
erty, which for over a century had been pro- 
tected by law, must now depend for their 
security, as in ancient times, upon the pre- 
ponderance of force. The effect of the revo- 
lutionary doctrine adopted at Versailles has 
not yet been fully realized by the trade and 
banking community, but it seems quite ob- 
vious that there can be no serious reduction 
in armaments in any independent country so 
long as this subversive doctrine prevails in 
international affairs. It is a cancer in the 
system. 

Here it is only proper to point out a defense 
of the treaty practice of confiscation advanced 
by a British publicist.° This writer observes 
that the older writers conceded the legitimacy 
of confiscating private property; that the 
Hague Convention forbidding it was not bind- 
ing in the late war, because all the belliger- 


Haldane in same case, ibid., 247; Lord Parker 
in Daimler Co. v. Continental Tyre and Rubber 
Co. ((1916) 2 A. C. 307, 347); Lord Birkenhead 
in Fried Krupp A. G. v. Ocronera ((1917) 88 
L. J., ch. 304, 309); Cardozo, judge, in Techt v. 
Hughes ((1920) 229 N. Y. 222, 128 N. E. 185). 

* A striking illustration of the correctness of 
this opinion is found in the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, coming after the Turkish victory at 
Smyrna. In that treaty, art. 65, the private 


property of Turks in Allied countries, con- 
fiscated under the Treaty of Sevres, is released 
from sequestration or confiscation and re- 
stored to its owners. 

Mr. Claude Mullins in Proceedings of the 
Grotius Society, vol. 8, p. 89. 


ents had not ratified it; that the recent prac- 
tice was not outright confiscation, but rather 
provisional or delayed confiscation; that un- 
less the private property of enemy citizens 
was taken, British creditors would—he asserts 
it as a fact—have been unable to collect their 
debts from private German, Austrian, Hun- 
garian, Bulgarian, and Turkish debtors; that 
if someone had to suffer, it was better for the 
enemy citizens to lose than for one’s own na- 
tionals; that if the enemy citizens have not 
been compensated, that is the fault of the 
enemy governments and not of the British 
and other confiscating governments; and that 
inasmuch as most foreign investors and trad- 
ers are persons of large means and necessarily 
exert considerable influence on foreign policy, 


. there would be, in the realization that war 


would sacrifice their foreign investments in 
enemy countries, a wholesome influence for 
the prevention of war. It is also true that 
other writers have sought solace or justifica- 
tion for article 297 in that provision of the 
treaties by which the enemy States undertook 
to compensate their nationals who had been 
despoiled of their property in Allied countries. 

The obvious answer to this argument is 
that evidence of the antiquity of an ancient 
practice is no evidence that it is now legal; 
that the Hague Convention was not a new 
rule of law but merely codified a rule a cen- 
tury old; that post-war confiscation is as 
effective and spoliative as confiscation du- 
rante bello; that there is no evidence that 
British creditors would have lost their money, 
but even if they had, to take property from 
A to pay the debt of B or of his nation is 
revolutionary in its effects and implications; 
that confiscation of private property, as an 
incident of war, may afford an incentive to 
war rather than a deterrent; and that the 
realization that the security of private prop- 
erty and investment abroad depends not on 
law but on force will tend to increase and 
not diminish armaments and, coincidentally, 
the chances of war. 

Finally, it may be said that a committee 
of the British Board of Trade has recognized 
the fact that the provision relegating the 
expropriated owners to their own govern- 
ments for compensation was a nearly futile 
gesture, in view of the incapacity of those 
governments to meet the obligation and the 
disability, if not unwillingness, of the allied 
governments to enforce it.” The committee 
has therefore recommended compensation for 
a considerable number of: those ex-enemies 
who have been deprived of their property by 
application of article 297; but while the prin- 
ciples adverted to in the report challenge the 
wisdom of the whole proceeding, the appli- 
cation of the recommendation is limited to 
those few whose property has not yet been 
liquidated. It is therefore likely that Great 


4 See the acute observation of John Bas- 
sett Moore in this connection: 

“It is true that in certain early writers who 
reiterated the stern rules of the law of Rome, 
sweeping generalizations may be found in 
which the right is asserted on the part of 
enemies to seize all property and confiscate 
all debts. The same writers, upon the same 
authority, assert the lawfulness of treating all 
subjects of the belligerent as enemies, and as 
such of killing them, including women and 
children. These generalizations, even at the 
time when they were written, neither ex- 
pressed nor purported to express the actual 
practice of nations, and it is superfluous to 
declare that the law of the present day is not 
to be found in them; for, with the change in 
the practice of nations, growing out of the ad- 
vance in human thought, the law also has 
changed.” Moore’s Digest of International 
Law, VII, 306. 

122“Special report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the board of trade to advise upon 
applications for the release of property of ex- 
enemy aliens in necessitous circumstances.” 
London, 1924. Cmd. 2046. 15 pp. 
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Britain, which, as a trading and investing 
nation, must realize the disquieting effects of 
the doctrine she has been misled into espous- 
ing, will go much further in the compensa- 
tion of the aliens affected. Indeed, the reali- 
zation of what is involved was made clear 
when British bankers, demanding of the Rus- 
sian negotiators for a loan that foreign prop- 
erty must be made safe in Russia “in all 
circumstances,” were met by the reported in- 
te whether this was the custom in Eng- 
land. The force of the Russian reply at 
Genoa was probably not lost on British 
statesmen. 


We in the United States have a tradition 
in this matter. At a very early day in our 
history we committed ourselves to the wise 
and enlightened policy of regarding the pri- 
vate property of citizens of enemy states as 
immune and inviolable. Under the treaty of 
January 8, 1802, the treaty provision of 1783 
restoring British creditors to their legal rights 
having proved ineffective, we paid to Great 
Britain some $3,000,000 to make acts 
of .confiscation against British subjects prac- 
ticed by some of the States in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Article X of the Jay Treaty of 1794 pro- 
vided: 

“Neither the debts due from individuals of 
one nation to individuals of the other, nor 
shares, nor monies, which they have in the 
public funds, or in the public or private 
banks, shall ever in any event of war or na- 
tional differences be sequestrated or confis- 
cated, it being unjust and impolitic that 
debts and engagements contracted and made 
by individuals, having confidence in each 
other and in their respective governments, 
should ever be destroyed or impaired by na- 
tional authority on account of national dif- 
ferences and discontents.” 

It was in defense of that provision of the 
treaty that Alexander Hamilton wrote two 
of his famous Camillus letters. Hamilton’s 
argument is believed to be unanswerable, and 
it is hardly conceivable that his sound prin- 
ciples will ever be repudiated by the country. 
He said: 

“The right of hoiding or having property 
in a country always implies a duty on the 
part of its government to protect that prop- 
erty, and to secure to the owner the full en- 
joyment of it. Whenever, therefore, a gov- 
ernment grants permission to foreigners to 
acquire property within its territories, or to 
bring and deposit it there, it tacitly promises 
protection and security. 

“There is no parity between the case of 
the persons and goods of enemies found in 
our country and that of the persons and 
goods of enemies found elsewhere. In the 
former there is a reliance upon our hospitality 
and justice; there is an express of implied 
safe conduct; the individuals and their prop- 
erty are in the custody of our faith; they 
have no power it» resist our will; they can 
lawfully make no defense against our vio- 
lence; they are deemed to owe a temporary 
allegiance; and for endeavoring resistance 
wouid be punished as criminals, a character 
inconsistent with that of an enemy. To 
make them a prey is, therefore, to infringe 
every rule of generosity and equity; it is to 
add cowardice to treachery. * 

“Moreover, the property of the a 
within our country may be regarded as hav- 
ing paid a valuable consideration for its pro- 
tection and exemption from forfeiture; that 
which is brought in commonly enriches the 
revenue by a duty of entry. All that is within 
our territory, whether acquired there or 
brought there, is liable to contributions to 
the treasury, in common with other similar 
property. Does there not result an obligation 
to protect that which contributes to the ex- 
pense of its rrotection? Will justice sanction, 
upon the breaking out of a war, the confisca- 
tion of a property which, during peace, serves 
to augment the resources and nourish the 
prosperity of a State? 
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“The property of a foreigner placed in an- 
other country, by permission of its laws, may 
justly be regarded as a deposit, of which the 
society is the trustee. How can it be recon- 
ciled with the idea of a trust, to take the 
property from its owner, when he has per- 
sonally given no cause for its deprivation?” * 

In his Camillus Letter XVIII, he added: 

“No powers of language at my command 
can express the abhorrence I feel at the idea 
of violating the property of individuals, 
which, in an authorized intercourse in time 
of peace has been confided to the faith of 
our Government and laws, on account of 
controversy between nation and nation. In 
my view, every moral and every political 
sense unite to consign it to execration.” 

Hamilton expressed what has been deemed 
to be the permanent policy of the United 
States. Numerous treaties have reaffirmed it. 
If it was sound in an agricultural age, it is 
far more valid and essential in this indus- 
trial era. At every international conference 
in which the subject was discussed, we 
exerted cur influence in behalf of the sanctity 
of private property and even sought ad- 
herence, with some limited success, to the 
doctrine of immunity of private property at 
sea. 

Under the Trading With the Enemy Act of 
October 6, 1917, the United States seques- 
trated the property belonging to citizens of 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary. It was un- 
derstood that this was done solely to prevent 
the hostile use of the property against the 
United States during the war, and the Alien 
Property Custodian was designated as a 
“common-law trustee.”“ Though sales were 
permitted, first to preserve the trust and 
then as alleged by one custodian, to avoid 
making profits for the absent enemy, the 
trust nature of the relationship has never 
ceased. The Supreme Court of the United 
States * and some of the lower Federal courts 
have therefore, it is believed, committed a 
serious error of a fundamental nature in 
regarding the sequestration as a “capture” in 
exercise of the power of Congress “to make 
rules concerning captures on land and water.” 

This can be most effectively demonstrated 
by quoting the words of John Bassett Moore 
in his recent work, International Law and 
Some Current Illusions, a book which should 
be read by every American citizen. Speaking 
of the policy of Congress under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, he says: 

“This was not, nor did it purport to be, 
an exercise by Congress of its constitutional 
power ‘to make rules concerning captures on 
land and water.’ The word ‘capture’ is in 
law a technical term, denoting the hostile 
seizure of places, persons, and things. Men 
in arms are ‘captured,’ but a noncombatant 
is seized or arrested. A defended city, if 
taken, is said to be ‘captured’; if undefended, 
it is ‘occupied.’ Property is said to be ‘cap- 
tured’ only when seized, in a hostile sense, 
under claim of forfeiture or confiscation. 
These distinctions are very elementary. The 
idea of provisionally hclding enemy property 
in custody in order to prevent its use in the 
enemy interest is by no means new. In Eng- 


13 See Works of Alexander Hamilton (Lodge’s 
ed.), vol. V, pp. 412 et seq. See the ex- 
tended quotations from Hamilton and the 
references to the treaties concluded by the 
United States in Moore, John Bassett, Inter- 
national Law and Some Current Illusions 
(New York, Macmillan, 1924), pp. 14 et seq. 

4 See the instructions of Secretary of State 
Hay to the American delegates at the First 
Hague Conference. (Scott, Instructions and 
Reports of United States Delegates to Hague 
Peace Conference, p. 9.) 

1% CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, 65th Cong., Ist 
sess., 4844 et seq. Sen. Rept. 113, 65th Cong., 
1st sess.; H. R Rep. 85, 65th Cong. 1st sess. 

%* Stoehr v. Wallace ((1920) 22§ U. S. 239). 








land, it is at least as old as Magna Carta. No 
one understood the act of Congress to con- 
template a hostile seizure. The very terms 
of the act preclude such an in tion. It 
merely authorized the provisional holding of 
the in custody, and appropriately 
styled the official who was to perform this 
function, the Alien Property Custodian.” * 

Unfortunately, the first Alien Property Cus- 
todian, in what may charitably be charac- 
terized as an excess of zeal, and in spite of 
the official announcement of the Govern- 
ment that “there is no thought of a dissipa- 
tion or confiscation of property thus held in 
trust,” departed somewhat from the func- 
tions of a trustee by selling out many of the 
trusts at inadequate prices and for the 
avowed purpose of injuring the owners. 
Many of these sales were made long after the 
armistice, when hostilities at least should 
have ceased The first report of the Alien 

y Custodian can only be deprecated by 
Americans interested in the reputation and 
future of their country and in the preserva- 
tion of the institution of private property. 
No more brilliant exposition of the activities 
of the early Alien Property Custodians can 
be presented than that by John Bassett Moore 
in the work already cited. He says: 

“In the original statute the function of the 
alien property custodian was defined as that 
of a trustee Subsequently, however, there 
came a special revelation, marvelously bril- 
liant but perhaps not divinely inspired, of 
the staggering discovery that the foreign 
traders and manufacturers whose property 
had been taken over had made their invest- 
ments in the United States not from ordi- 
nary motives of profit but in pursuance of a 
hostile design, so stealthily pursued that it 
had never before been detected or even sus- 
pected, but so deadly in its effects that the 
American traders and manufacturers were 
eventually to be engulfed in their own homes, 
all the alien plotters left in grinning pos- 
session of the ground. Under the spell en- 
gendered by this agitating apparition, and its 
patriotic call to a retributive but profitable 
war on the malefactor’s property, substantial 
departures were made-from the principle of 
trusteeship.” 

Fortunately for American history, the 
United States has not, except for the activi- 
ties just alluded to, adopted a policy of con- 
fiscation with respect to the property taken 
over by the alien property custodian. The 
property is still held, however, by virtue of 
the Knox-Porter resolution, embodied in the 
Treaty of Berlin, until Germany and the other 
ex-enemy countries make “suitable provision 
for the satisfaction of” the claims of Ameri- 
can citizens. It is unfortunate that such a 
provision was adopted in an American treaty, 
for it challenges the security of foreign pri- 
vate property. It was accepted, according to 
the late Senator Knox, to overcome the ob- 
jection of certain Members of Congress to 
the adoption of the peace resolution; but 
Senator and ex-Secretary of State Knox openly 
declared that he regarded our further re- 
tention of the property as not “decent.” 
Congress has retained full control of the mat- 
ter, and may dispose of the private property 
as it sees fit. In the Winslow Act of March 
4, 1923, $10,000 as a maximum was returned 
to each owner, thus disposing of perhaps 90 
percent of the trusts; so that the remaining 
funds held as security are the property of but 
a limited number of persons. 

In the case of the Austrian property, an 
unusual situation is presented. The bulk 
of the Austro-Hungarian private property, 
owned by persons who were fortunate enough 
to reside in the succession states, has been 
returned under the act of June 5, 1920. The 
only property still held as security for the 


17 Moore, J. B., International Law and Some 
Current Illusions, p. 21. 
48 Thid., p. 22. 
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obligations of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire belongs to the few persons, owning 
more than $10,000, who were so unfortunate 
as to reside in what is now the truncated 
Republic of Austria. A considerable amount 
of the entire property still retained, more- 
over, has come by inheritance or otherwise 
into the ownership of persons who were either 
never, or had ceased before January 10, 1920, 
to be citizens of ex-enemy states. This is 
anomalous. 

No one has better expressed the underlying 
reasons for holding inviolate the private prop- 
erty of foreigners under all circumstances 
than Secretary of State Hughes in his ad- 
dress at Philadelphia, November 28, 1923. He 
declared: 

“A confiscatory policy strikes not only at 
the interest of particular individuals but at 
the foundations of international intercourse, 


‘for it is only on the basis of the security of 


property, validly possessed under the laws ex- 
isting at the time of its acquisition, that the 
conduct of activities in helpful cooperation is 
possible. * * * Rights acquired under 
its laws by citizens of another state [a state] 
is under an international obligation appro- 
priately to recognize. It is the policy of the 
United States to support these fundamental 
principles.” 

There can be little doubt that these prin- 
ciples, though uttered with Russia in mind, 
apply equally to the foreign ted 
property in the United States. It is regret- 
table that it has not yet been restored to its 
owners. There must be feasible ways of se- 
curing the payment of the American claims 
without violating our national traditions. 
For example, it has not been made clear why 
we cannot share, to the limited extent re- 
quired in the payments to be effected by 
Germany under the Dawes report. It would 
seem that the United States should be able 
to obtain the consent of the Allies to permit 
Germany to pay us the moderate sums in- 
volved without participating in sanctions, 
Payment and enforcement are separable. 
Even payment by Congress of the American 
claims against long-term German bonds 
would be preferable to touching the private 
sequestrated property. Simple respect for 
our past and a prudent regard for our future 
dictate that we cannot, as an inviting end 
investing nation, jeopardize the security of 
foreign private property, both of aliens in the 
United States and of Americans abroad, by 
the adoption of so destructive and short- 
sighted a policy as the confiscation of private 
property for the discharge of a public in- 
debtedness, In the words of Hamilton, it 
“would disgrace the Government of the 
country and injure its true interests.” 

Some comfort may be derived from the 
profound words of John Bassett Moore, who, 
as chairman of the commission of jurists to 
consider and report upon the revisicn of the 
rules of warfare, said, in opening the confer- 
ence at The Hague in December 1922: 

“I deem it to be inconceivable that a gen- 
eration accustomed to boast that it is the 
heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time, should consciously relinquish the con- 
ception that all human affairs, in war as well 
as in peace, must be regulated by law, and 
abandon itself to the desperate conclusion 
that.the sense of self-restraint, which is the 
consummate product and the esesnce of civil- 
ization, has finally succumbed to the passion 
for unregulated and indiscriminate violence.” 

Norte.—Since this editorial was written the 
International Law Association, at its Sep- 
tember 1924 meeting at Stockholm, adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That this conference is firmly of 
opinion that the revived practice of warring 
states by which they confiscate the available 
private property of alien citizens is a relic of 
barbarism worthy of the most severe con- 
demnation.” 
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The 0. P. M. and Its Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been one of those who 
has inveighed against the practice of our 
Government utilizing the services of 
dollar-a-year men. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire. If a Federal official 
is competent, Uncle Sam should pay him 
@ reasonable compensation: The dollar- 
a-year men in many cases are receiving 
compensation in the form of salaries 
from great corporations of which they 
formerly were executives. In the vast 
majority of cases, in any event, they are 
receiving heavy dividend payments from 
their stock ownership in corporations. 





It is absurd to expect that the characters - 


of these men would rise above human 
frailties and foibles and that they would, 
regardless of the source of their income, 
be wholly uninfluenced and unprejudiced 
in allocating Federal contract and war 
business. Remembering an admonition 
of a Justice of the Supreme Court that 
“the Constitution is what the judges say 
it is,” we should take every precaution to 
insure complete divorcement of Federal 
Officialdom from private corporation in- 
fluence. These men are called upon to 
regulate the very corporations from 
which they derive their income. It is 
beyond the bounds of credulity that they 
would impose penalties upon an industry 
in which they were trained through the 
years and which provides them their in- 
come, and the philosophy of whose execu- 
tive management saturates their very 
soul and being. 

Having made a concentrated study of 
the O. P. M. and its functioning, having 
had much contact with it in attempting 
to secure cooperation and aid for new 
plants in my congressional district, 
knowing the sentiments of the plain citi- 
zens of America, I have introduced a 
measure, House Resolution 338, to pro- 
vide for the creation of a committee to 
investigate dollar-a-year men, secure the 
data relative thereto, and bring in sug- 
gested legislative remedies. There is 
great support for this measure through- 
out the country. Naturally, when one 
has the audacity to lay his impious hands 
upon the Ark of the Covenant he will 
incur the virulent wrath of the lackeys 
of the group he has attacked. The bene- 
ficiaries of O. P. M. and related Federal 
agencies’ concentration of 76 percent of 
all war contracts in the hands of 56 cor- 
porations will center their attacks upon 
a Member of Congress so bold as to ex- 
Pose such methods. He may expect the 
javelins of ridicule, the arrows of sar- 
casm, and the spears of vilification to 
be shot in his direction. 

I have had plenty of these from jour- 
nalistic strumpets of the character of 
Frank Waldrop, of the Washington 
(D. C.) Times-Herald, who violated can- 
ons of journalistic ethics and who repudi- 





ated the tradition and the accepted 
amenities of the fourth estate by stigma- 
tizing me in a recent column in his news- 
paper. Unable forthrightly to answer 
the logic of my charges, this journalistic 
stooge of the predatory interests sub- 
jected my wife, my boy, and myself to the 
vitriol of his poison pen. Lies, libel, and 
leers seem to be the form of writing in 
which Mr. Waldrop excels. Newspaper 
mudslinging seems to be the field in 
which he glories in wallowing. 

It is therefore all the more refreshing 
and entertaining to find that the Wash- 
ington Post, under the able guidance of 
the patriotic and brilliant publisher, Mr. 
Eugene Meyer, has measured up to the 
full height of journalistic ethics and 
probity in its editorial columns. I have 
always entertained a profound respect 
for the Washington Post, especially dur- 
ing the time when my friend, the great 
Felix Morley, one of the famous Morley 
family, was managing editor. I desire, 
Mr. Speaker, to call the attention of the 
country to an editorial appearing in this 
great newspaper, a newspaper which I 
have heretofore declared to be worthy of 
the Nation’s Capital, in its issue of Mon- 
day, January 5, 1942, and which editorial 
is self-explanatory. This editorial is all 
the more remarkable because the emi- 
nent publisher of the Washington Post 
cannot be regarded in any sense as a 
radical, or even as a progressive. How- 
ever, he is fair and realistic. The Wash- 
ington Post has been, since Mr. Meyer 
acquired it, an example of journalistic 
excellence. He has stopped at no ex- 
pense in providing his circulation with 
the finest talent available, both in wire 
service, in the quality of his reportorial 
staff, and in the versatility of columnists 
whose writings appear in the Post’s daily 
issues. 

But let the editorial give its own mes- 
sage: 

MR. OPM 

Battles in this highly mechanized war are 
lost on the industrial no less than on the 
military front. And we are just beginning 
to count our lost battles through the smoke 
of Japan’s initial successes in the Pacific 
war. The Roberts board is now digging into 
the facts about the lost battle at Pearl 
Harbor and will doubtless draw some lessons 
from it. Similarly the lessons to be drawn 
from our lost battles of production deserve 
equal exploration. A first attempt appeared 
in this newspaper Saturday in the form of a 
full-page advertisement from the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. The statement 
is addressed to “Mr. OPM.” The O. P. M., or 
Office of Production Management, is reminded 
of a lost battle in the management of the 
automobile industry. Today half the Na- 
tion’s motor plants are closed down, and a 
quarter of a million workers, including 
highly skilled mechanics, are idle. The num- 
ber will be 400,000 by the end of January. 
If, in the light of our present situation, that 
is not a lost battle, words have no meaning. 

Why was the battle lost? The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations argues that the idle- 
ness at present in existence in the automo- 
bile industry could have been avoided, and 
that our defenses could have been vastly im- 
proved if the Reuther plan had been carried 
out. That plan and its history are familiar to 
our readers, Under the Reuther plan there 
would have been no capacity lying unused 
in the automobile industry. When the work- 
ing force were not making cars, they would 
have been making aircraft. The aim was to 
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turn out 500 planes a day in place of 25. 
Before the plan became public this news- 
paper called for something like it, in an 
editorial appearing on November 30, 1940. 
At once the idea, and later the Reuther 
plan, was attacked as impracticable. Mr. 
Knudsen himself added the weight of his 
criticism. In some quarters an attempt was 
even made to prove that Mr. Reuther, who 
is head of the General Motors division of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, must 
be a fifth columnist! It appeared that he 
had once visited Moscow. So the plan was 
allowed to lapse into oblivion, though this 
newspaper kept up its advocacy of it. 

A year later came the Japanese attack on 
Hawaii, and the Rip Van Winkle of the 
American public woke up. Doubtless, as the 
realization of our neglect and our peril is 
understood, there will be a Nation-wide de- 
mand for scapegoats for our lost battles. 
That would be piling waste upon waste. 
What is needed is the complete overhaul of 
Mr. OPM and his absorption into a Depart- 
ment of Supply. Then there will be action 
in casting administrative red tape into limbo 
and in putting to war work the idle resources 
in the automobile industry to which the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations calls the 
attention of this country. Pending the 
former reform, Mr. OPM has the opportunity 
today to put the automobile industry into the 
front line of our war'effort. What we said 
over a year ago still, alas, needs to be said: 
“Would Hitler, who has made even farmers 
in the farthermost parts of his empire into 
sSpare-time machine-tool builders, allow an 
industry’s capacity to lie unused? To ask the 
question is to answer it. No! If Detroit 
were in Germany, airplanes would today be 
coming off those assembly lines in dazzling 
numbers.” 





Ballots and Bayonets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 7 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 6), 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
and patriotic address delivered by for- 
mer Senator Neely, now Governor of 
West Virginia, in the House of Represent- 
atives, September 23, 1918. I have re- 
ceived from the Public Printer an esti- 
mate of the probable cost, which is stated 
to be $225. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BALLOTS AND BAYONETS 


Mr. NeeLty. Mr. Speaker, war, with its in- 
numerable hardships, immeasurable burdens, 
and indescribable horrors is never a subject 
for pleasurable contemplation. Our natural 
inclination is to think and speak of the tri- 
umphs and treasures of peace rather than 
the havoc and anguish of war. But to escape 
consideration and constant consideration of 
the war in which we are now engaged is a 
task as difficult of performance as was that 
of the vestal virgin who, in order to prove her 
innocence, was required to carry water in a 
sieve from the banks of the Tiber to the top 
of the Capitoline Hill. 

The American people have never reveled in 
bloodshed, gloried in slaughter, or delighted 
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in the images of camps and sieges and bat- 
tles. They have found the wellsprings of 
their being and the gratification of their am- 
bition in felling the forests and subduing the 
forces of nature; in sowing in springtime and 
reaping in harvest; in discovering the innu- 
merable curious things and inventing the 
countless cunning devices that diminish the 
burdens and increase the joys of life; they 
have delighted more in the swish of the 
scythe, the sound of the hammer, and the 
hum of the saw than in the roar of the can- 
non, the call of the bugle, or the beat of the 
drum; they have loved the chimes of the 
church bell more than the wild, weird 
music of war. They have been content 
to cultivate the tree of knowledge and 
gather the ripened fruit of a civilization more 
splendid than that of the Greeks, more mag- 
nificent than that of the Romans, more en- 
during than that of the ancient Egyptians. 

Since the very hour of this Nation’s birth 
the American people have loved peace; they 
have loved it with an ardor second only to 
that with which they have loved their honor, 
their country, and their God. In the temple 
of peace the American people have worshiped, 
upon the altar of peace they have burned 
their incense, at the shrine of peace they 
have bowed their knees. They have never 
sought a war; they have never fought one 
except as a last resort. [Applause.] 

We fought the War of the Revolution as 
the last means of severing the tyrannicai ties 
that held us in bondage to Great Britain 
We fought the War of 1812 in order that we 
might enjoy the freedom of the seas. We 
fought the great Civil War in order that this 
Government might endure, that slavery 
might die, and human liberty live forever and 
forever. We fought the Spanish-American 
War to the end that the tyranny and perse- 
cution of the Old World might cease to exist 
in the new. [Applause.] 


And now, after a notable period of 19 glo- 
rious years of priceless peace, we are again 


at war. We are at this hour engaged in a 
mighty conflict more deadly than any that 
ever raged among ferocious beasts of African 
jungle; more barbarous than any ever con- 
ceived by American Indian; more stupendous 
than any ever dreamed of by Alexander the 
Great, the Macedonian madman, who, with 
his iron-shod foot on the throat of prostrate 
humanity, wept because there were no more 
worlds for him to conquer. [Applause.] 

That our ardor may not abate; that our 
preparations may not pause; that our fight- 
ing may not cease until the Huns shall have 
made restitution of all that they have stolen; 
made all possible reparation for every injury 
they have inflicted and given satisfactory 
guaranties that they will never again disturb 
the peace of the world, let us keep constantly 
in mind the reasons that impelled us to take 
up arms against the German Empire and its 
allies. 

WHY ARE WE AT WAR? 


Generally speaking, we are in this war be- 
cause Germany, by her tyrannical, lawless, 
and murderous course, made it impossible 
for us to stay out of it without proving our- 
selves a nation of mewling mollycoddles and 
cringing cowards. But, particularly speak- 
ing, we are in it because for more than 2 
long years before our acceptance of the ex- 
istence of a state of war the Imperial Ger- 
man Government maliciously outraged our 
citizens on land and sea; feloniously de- 
stroyed our property, at home and abroad; 
brazenly invaded our rights; insolently vio- 
lated our honor; wantonly insulted our flag, 
polluted its stripes and dimmed its stars; 
she brutally murdered our men, mercilessly 
slaughtered our women, and fiendishly butch- 
ered our little children. With the full knowl- 
edge and apparent approval of her Embassy 
in the shadow of the Capitol of this Nation, 
in open violation of every principle of inter- 
national relationship, she endeavored to in- 
cite the Mexicans to make war upon us, 


offering them Arizona, Texas, and New Mex- 
ico as a reward for assailing us with fire 
and sword. She also tried to induce Japan 
up arms against us and thrust the 

oriental militarism into the defense- 
less side of this peace-loving Republic. 

After more than 2 years of these accumu- 
lated aggressions and unmitigated evils, we 
found national honor, the traditions of cur 
fathers, the spirit of independence, the law 
of self-defense, the gaping wounds of perish- 
ing humanity, the shivering ghosts of mur- 
dered men and women—all pleading with us 
to resist this unutterable reign of Prussian 
terror with force and arms, and to shed more 
blood, if need be, in order that the blood of: 
our own innocent ones might no longer be 
shed by the common enemies of all mankind. 
To these pathetic pleadings and melancholy 
supplications we have not turned a deafened 
ear. The heartless Huns, with their deadly 
fangs dripping with human gore, dragged us 
into this merciless war. They forced us to 
draw the sword of righteous retribution, and, 
God helping us, that sword will not be 
sheathed until German Kaiser, Turkish Sul- 
tan, and Austrian Emperor have been 
scourged from their blood-soaked thrones 
[applause], until their hordes of inhuman 
assassins have beer captured or conquered, 
and the peace of the world has been reestab- 
lished upon a foundation as enduring as the 
everlasting hills. [{Applause.] 

Unhappily, the voters of this country are 
obliged to carry on a campaign with ballots 
in America while their boys are carrying on 
a campaign with bayonets in France. In 
November the people must elect a Congress. 
Without the unstinted legislative support of 
that Congress the war cannot be won. With- 
out the support of that Congress our Army 
cannot win a single battle; our Navy cannot 
gain a single victory. Without the support 
of that Congress our soldiers and sailors 
cannot be armed, provisioned, or equipped; 
their dependent families cannot be clothed or 
sheltered or fed. Therefore this year’s elec- 
tion is of extraordinary importance to every- 
one interested in winning the war. 

There should be no. politics in the conduct 
of our military campaign. But there can be 
no impropriety in our submitting to the 
country the record made by a Democratic 
President, a Democratic Congress, and a Dem- 
ocratic Cabinet in the management of this 
gigantic enterprise. If the people do not ap- 
prove that record, they will rebuke those who 
made it, by choosing new servants to repre- 
sent them during the next 2 years. On the 
other hand, if that record conclusively shows 
that our achievements in war have not only 
equaled the Wilson administration’s accom- 
plishments in time of peace but that they 
have actually surpassed all human expecta- 
tions, then the voters with their character- 
istic wisdom will make no change. [Ap- 
plause. | 

As to what has been done, let recent his- 
tory speak to the point, and in the light of 
that history let the people record their ver- 
dict at the polls. 


THE MATCHLESS RECORD OF OUR WARTIME 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


On April 6, 1917, the day on which we 
entered the war, our Army, including all of 
its various branches, consisted of 195,147 of- 
ficers and men. By September 20, 1918, that 
army had grown, as if by magic, until it had 
in it 3,062,513 officers and men. Of the lat- 
ter number we have thoroughly trained, 
fully equipped, and safely transported more 
than 1,700,000 officers and men to the fight- 
ing front in France, over 3,000 miles of ocean 
filled with mines and teeming with German 
submarines. 

At the beginning of the war we had 257 
forts, cantonments, and training camps. We 
now have 419. We then had only 7 field and 
base hospitals; we now have 388. 

The medical department of the Army had 
in it 7,825 officers and men; it has grown 
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until it is now an establishment of 260,934 
officers and men. 

By the application of the latest and most 
scientific methods of treating the sick and the 
afflicted we have reduced the death rate in 
Army camps to 7.5 men per thousand, the 
lowest rate ever recorded by any nation in 
any war, and a rate of more than 12 less 
deaths per thousand than occurred in our 
own training camps during the Spanish- 
American War. 

We had 2,356 officers and men in the Corps 
of Engineers. We now have 264,457 officers 
and men in this department, and more than 
205,000 of them are in France reconstructing 
war-wrecked industrial plants, laying rail- 
roads over which to transport trocps and 
supplies, and building bridges over which our 
victorious armies of unnumbered thousands 
will later march to the pursuit of the de- 
moralized and fleeing Huns. 

When we entered the war our Navy had 
in all of its various branches an aggregate 
of 87,530 officers and men; it now has in it 
more than 590,000 officers and men. We had 
but 304 ships afloat; we now have 1,800, and 
under the direction of our efficient Secre- 
tary of the Navy others are being built faster 
than they can be counted, to the supreme 
satisfaction of our allies and the utter con- 
sternation of our foes. Assisted by the Brit- 
ish Navy we have safely convoyed more than 
1,500 troop and supply ships across the ocean. 

On the day we entered the war our Air 
Service had in it 1,175 officers and’ men. 
There are more than 143,000 in it now. We 
then had 3 aviation fields; we now have 28. 
We had 210 training planes then; we now 
have more than 6,800 planes of various kinds. 

The foregoing naked figures and facts con- 
cisely express the magnitude of the mar- 
velous military program we have carried out 
during the first 17 months we have been 
at war. 

The mere raising of our vast Army, figura- 
tively speaking, in the twinkling of an eye, 
although an accomplishment without a 
parallel in history, is, nevertheless, but a part 
of our titanic performance; it is but a single 
act of a very long and complicated drama. 

Everyone of the millions in our new Army 
and everyone of the hundreds of thousands 
in our new Navy had to be clothed and 
sheltered and fed. Everyone of them had to 
be furnished equipment, including every- 
thing from the shoes on his feet to the 
hat or the helmet on his head; including 
everything from the rude tin cup from which 
he drinks his coffee to the rifle with which 
he shoots his foe; everything from the razor 
with which he shaves his face to the bayonet 
with which he slays the vicious Hun. 

All these things, in hitherto undreamed 
of quantities, had to be provided by our 
Government for the comfort, safety, and 
effectiveness of our boys as they emerged from 
the pursuits of peace proudly to take their 
places in the serried ranks of war 

There were next presented for solution the 
difficult problems of transportation; the 
mobilization of industries; the speeding up 
of production; and the redistribution of labor 
so as to repair, as far as possible, the losses 
in manpower which the mines, the factories, 
the farms, the foundries, the railroads, and 
all the other necessary industries of the 
country had suffered through the operation 
of the selective draft. All of these problems, 
with their innumerable perplexities, as well 
as all the unnumbered cther problems 
directly or indirectly related to them. have 
been so unerringly solved by Woodrow Wilson 
and his assistants in the Congress and the 
Cabinet as to amaze mankind and make this 
the foremost Nation of all the world. 

The name of Xerxes will live in history 
forever because he raised an army of more 
than a million men and transported it on a 
bridge of boats across the Hellespont where 
it is only a mile wide. But this feat of the 
Persian king, the result of years of prepara- 
tion, pales into utter insignificance when 
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cent. Then, in order that our soldiers and 
sailors might be enabled to make ample pro- 
visions for the cherished ones they leave be- 
hind them when they go to war, in order that 
they might be free from the melancholy re- 
flection on the eve of battle that their death 
might leave a decrepit father, a superannu- 
ated mother, a helpless wife, or an infant 
child in poverty and distress, we provided a 
war-risk insurance bureau through which, at 
minimum rates, anyone serving in the Army 
or Navy can take out an insurance policy for 
any amount up to $10,000, payable to any 
beneficiary the insured may elect to name. 

After fully providing for every conceivable 
want of our soldiers and sailors we went a 
step farther and made provisions for the 
payment of liberal allowances to their de- 
pendent ones during the continuance of the 
war. These allowances run from §5 per 
morth for a motherless child up to a maxi- 
mum of $50 per month for an entire family. 

We next provided compensation for the 
death or disability of soldiers and sailors re- 
sulting from their services to the Government 
in the present emergency. If a soldier or 
sailor die in the service, compensation rang- 
ing from $20 to $75 per month is paid to his 
widow, children, or dependent father and 
mother. In case of total disability the in- 
jured man is paid from $30 to $95 per month, 
according to the size of his family. In case 
of partial disability the soldier or sailor re- 
ceives compensation in proportion to the 
severity of his affliction. 

In brief, as a result of our liberal legisla- 
tion, the American soldier is today the best 
paid, the best fed, the best clothed, the best 
sheltered, and the best protected fighting 
man on the face of the earth; while his de- 
pendent ones have been provided for with a 
degree of liberality and solicitude that estab- 
lishes an unparalleled record for beneficent 
and generous legislation. 

The foregoing very imperfectly indicates 
some of the momentous things the Presi- 
dent and the Congress and the War and Navy 
Departments have done since the 6th day of 
April, 1917. 

But, unfortunately for the historian and 
the speaker, some accomplishments are so 
vast that they can be barely stated but never 
adequately described. For instance, the 
making of the universe, including everything, 
from the tiniest grain of sand to the most 
stupendous star, is recounted in the first 
verse of Holy Writ in the simple language, 
“In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” In relating what has been 
done in the way of wartime legislation by the 
present Congress we can but reverently and 
feebly follow this notable example of inspired 
narration; we can only state the staggering 
facts without embellishment and leave it to 
a sane, sober, and serious world to compre- 
hend their significance and do justice at the 
polls to those who, by bringing these facts 
into being, preserved the life, the liberty, the 
honor, and the glory of this Republic and 
saved from destruction the happiness and 
peace of all the future generations of men. 
[Applause. ] 

We ungrudingly congratulate our historic 
opponent, the Republican Party, for its loyalty 
to our common country and its devotion to 
patriotic duty in this crisis, Its patriotism 


is not only unchallenged, but it has been 
signally recognized by this administration in 
many ways, particularly by the appointment 
to high official positions of such of its illus- 
trious members as William H. Taft, Charles 
E. Hughes, Frank A. Vanderlip, Herbert 
Hoover, Charles M. Schwab, and scores of 
others, all of whom are faithfully serving the 
cause of liberty and effectually aiding in 
ridding the world of the blighting curse of 
abominable autocracy. 

We so implicitly believe in the patriotism 
of the Republican masses that we confidently 
rely upon them to aid in reelecting every 
well-qualified Democratic Congressman who 
has loyally supported the military program 
of the President, the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy. We confidently 
rely upon the patriotic Republican masses 
to aid in defeating for Congress or the Sen- 
ate every partisan politician and cheap politi- 
cal adventurer who is more solicitous for a 
victory at the polls than he is for a victory 
on the field of battle; who is more anxious to 
get himself into an office than he is to get the 
boys out of the trenches; who attempts to 
hide his indifference to the outcome of the 
present war by discussing the issues and 
opening the wounds of the Civil War. 

It is more important in this election than 
in any other in the Nation’s history that 
partisanism be laid aside, and that the citi- 
zens cast their votes for those men and only 
for those men who are honestly and earnestly 
devoted to the cause of this country and de-' 
termined to win the war. Any candidate of 
any party who is under the slightest valid 
suspicion of disloyalty because of his associa- 
tions, relationships, utterances, or activities 
should be decisively defeated. No man of 
whose patriotism or loyalty there is the 
slightest doubt should be elected to an im- 
portant office in which he could traffic in the 
lives of American soldiers, barter away official 
information, or surrender to a Prussian agent 
a single right of this Republic. 

Fathers, relatives, and friends of the boys 
in France, make no mistake on election day. 
A vote against a loyal Democratic candidate 
or against the reelection of a Democratic Con- 
gressman who has faithfully supported the 
President’s program is a vote to prolong the 
war and continue the absence of the boys in 
France. A vote for the reelection of such a 
Congressman is conclusive evidence of the 
voter’s approval of the administration’s 
supreme efforts to end the war with victory 
and lasting peace and to bring the boys back 
home. God pity the man who proves recre- 
ant to duty in such an hour and in such a 
cause. 

POLITICAL FALSE ALARMS 


A few Republican politicians and candidates 
for Federal offices, seeing only with the pierc- 
ing eye of vaulting ambition, look into the 
future for a field of action, oblivious to the 
tremendous tasks of this day and impotent to 
perform the duties of this hour. Statesmen 
of this particular school are proclaiming the 
inability of Democrats to enact constructive 
legislation that will be demanded at the close 
of the war and alleging that only Republicans 
can pass progressive laws. To all this the 
fathers of the boys who are fighting in France 
will be content to reply: “Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” For further answer 
to such fallacious arguments we shall say to 
our Republican friends, not by way of criti- 
cism but by way of assurance and for their 
peace of mind, that if Patrick Henry’s rule is 
still sound, if the future may be safely judged 
by the past, and the lamp of experience is a 
lamp by which our feet may still be guided, 
then if constructive laws are written in the 
future, they will of necessity be written by 
the party of Woodrow Wilson. [Applause.] 


DEMOCRATIC ACHIEVEMENTS BEFORE THE WAR 


For example, the Republicans were in con- 
trol of the Federal Government almost con- 
tinuously and completely for more than 40 
years prior to the beginning of the Wilson ad- 
ministration, During all that time they 
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were powerless to pass a currency law that 
would emancipate the business and the 
finance of the country from Wall Street con- 
trol. Within the first year of the Wilson ad- 
ministration a Democratic Congress enacted 
a currency law that is admittedly the greatest 
legislative achievement of thiscentury. This 
Democratic currency law at the beginning of 
the war saved this country from financial 
ruin and the credit of our Allies from utter 
annihilation. 

After their four decades of power, the Re- 
publican Party turned over to Democracy the 
great railroad systems of the country in a 
condition of inefficiency, bankruptcy, and 
ruin. Many of them were under the grossest 
mismanagement and filled with water and 
graft. Under the stress of war it became im- 
possible for them to perform their functions 
and a Democratic administration was forced 
to provide for their operation under Govern- 
ment control. [Applause.] 

For almost a quarter of a century labor or- 
ganizations and patriotic societies demanded 
the passage of an immigration law embodying 
the literacy test, but it remained for Democ- 
a to write this legislation into the statute 

ok. 

It was the insistence of a Democratic House 
that gave the people the parcels-post law. It 
was a Democratic administration that per- 
fected this law, and under it gave the public 
a delivery service, the utility of which it is 
impossible to exaggerate. 

The farmers of the Nation were locked out 
of Congress for two decades by our opponents 
who controlled the Government. The Wilson 
administration opened every legislative door 
to the tillers of the soil and gave them the 
Federal farm-loan or rural-credit law. 

We boldly assert and the record convince 
ingly proves that the present administration, 
in less than 40 weeks, enacted 10 times more 
remedial legislation for labor than the Ree 
publican Party enacted for it in more than 
40 years. 

And who that has played a man’s part in 
emanicipating those that toil does not re- 
joice in the glorious record of devoted serv- 
ice and sacrifice made by American labor 
since we entered the war? While blood has 
gushed from the wounds of the boys “over 
there,” rivers of perspiration have flowed 
from the brows of the patriots “over here” 
who have toiled on the railroads, in the mills 
and the mines, and in the factories and the 
fields. All praise to American labor! It has 
fought a good fight; it has honored itself 
and saved the life of the Nation; it has un- 
qualifiedly kept the faith. 

In turn, the Wilson administration has 
shown its appreciation of labor’s loyal and 
generous service, and maintained democracy’s 
reputation of being labor’s best and stanch- 
est friend by preserving, unimpaired, through 
this crisis every safeguard gained for the 
toilers through the struggles of a hundred 
years. 

Prior to the beginning of the present ad- 
ministration there grew up in this country, 
under judicial sanction, a form of oppression, 
commonly known as “government by injunce 
tion.” The protest from the masses of the 
people against this evil was unanimous, but 
relief was never obtained until a Democratic 
Congress passed the Clayton law, which 
sounded the death knell of government by 
injunction. [Applause.] 

Antitrust legislation, the hope of the pro- 
ducer and the dream of the consumer, could 
never be realized until it was enacted by a 
Democratic administration. 

Countless other examples could be cited, 
but the foregoing are sufficient to prove con- 
clusively to every fair-minded man and 
woman that the Democratic Party is the real 
champion of constructive legislation and that 
it may be safely trusted to make laws for the 
people in time of peace as well as in time of 
war. 

But no matter how glorious our history of 
the past, no matter how seductive the temp- 
tation to invade on the wings of imagination 
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the undiscovered and alluring fields of the 
future, we must nevertheless remember that 
it is our imperative duty to devote our entire 
energy of mind and body to the all-important 
issue of winning the war. Until this issue 
has been determined in our favor no other 
earthly issue can be of any concern. 


A MIGHTY ARMY AND A GLORIOUS CAUSE 


Nearly two millions of our boys have gone 
and other millions are preparing to go to the 
trenches to fight. Primarily not for Europe, 
but for America; not for some other govern- 
ment, but for our Government; not for glcri- 
fication, but for self-preservation. Listen, 
and in imagination you can hear the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of our gallant soldiers march- 
ing to ruthless and relentless war. All of 
them will win honor and fame. The most 
of them will come back to us, and then, while 
the bands play and the flags flutter, while 
multitudes applaud and millions approve, we 
will put the palm of reward in their hands 
and the fadeless laurel of victory upon their 
brows. But, unfortunately, some of them 
will not return. Some of them will die in 
foreign lands and sleep in unmarked graves, 
and this is the saddest part of the awful 
tragedy that is now being enacted upon the 
stupendous stage of all the world; but— 


“How can man die better than facing 
fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?” 


How can man die better than fighting to 
Gestroy this mailed and loathsome monster 
of Prussian militarism that purposes to en- 
slave the world or engulf it in a sea of blood? 

It were a thousand times better that we all 
die in the trenches and that liberty live than 
that we all ignominiously live to see national 
honor, international law, human liberty, and 
the religion of Jesus of Nazareth perish from 
the face of the earth. [Applause.] 

Regardless of cost and danger, heedless of 


suffering and sacrifice, fears and tears, we 
must and will win this war. To lose it is to 
make hideous militarism the grand master of 
the globe, to extinguish the light of the world, 
and kindle the unquenchable fires of deso- 
lation and woe. To lose it is to forfeit the 
liberty of every citizen, endanger the life of 


every man, imperil the chastity of every 
woman, and jeopardize the freedom of every 
child. To win it is to crush autocracy and 
enthrone democracy, to strike the shackles 
from enslaved millions and set them free, to 
banish war and restore peace to a blood- 
washed, weary world. 

By way of incitement to supreme effort and 
utmost action until all of our barbarous and 
bloodthirsty foes have been subdued, let us 
bear in mind that our defeat would mean an 
immediate repetition at our very doors of all 
the horrors perpetrated by German soldiers 
in Belgium and France. 


WHAT THE HUNS HAVE DONE TO OTHERS AND 
WOULD DO TO US 


Official reports, the truth of which is not 
denied, show that at Haecht, in Belgium, the 
red-handed Huns nailed innocent girls to cct- 
tage doors and crucified them as the Saviour 
was crucified upon Calvary; that at Hofstade, 
the Prussian fiends decapitated unoffending 
ministers of the gospel,.cut the heads and 
hands and feet from children, while babes 
were torn from their mothers’ arms and 
dashed to death in the streets by brutal beasts 
of the Kaiser’s army as a part of Germany's 
campaign of frightfulness. At Pepinster, 
helpless, harmless women were cutraged be- 
fore the eyes of their husbands and their 
children; later their bodies were mutilated, 
their lives destroyed, and last of all the hus- 
bands and the nursing babes of these out- 
ragea and murdered women were butchered 
by the cutthroats of the beast of Berlin. 

These instances of blood-curdling barbarism 
could be infinitely multiplied, but their mul- 
tiplication is unnecessary, for we are already 
fully alive to the enormity of the suffering 


and sorrow that would inevitably follow us 
and our posterity forever if we should fail to 
win this war. If we should stop short of a 
decisive victory, our own country would 
sooner or later be invaded by a German army, 
and then all the indescribable horrors and 
excruciating tortures inflicted upon our allies 
would be visited in full measure upon our own 
people. 

This is the fateful and decisive hour of 
history. If we should now relax our efforts, 
withhold our services, or refuse to make our 
sacrifices, Germany would eventually set up 
her military machine on this continent. And 
when Prussian militarism comes to our 
shores, look to see every American pay tribute 
to the Kaiser or serve as a slave to a German 
master until death cancels the bonds of his 
servitude. Look to see American women out- 
raged; American children maimed, mangled, 
and slaughtered; American men tortured to 
death; girls crucified; prattling babes mur- 
dered and their hands and feet hacked from 
their bodies. Look to see American fields 
laid waste, villages depopulated, cities burned 
to ashes, property confiscated, churches dese- 
crated, the ministers of mercy assassinated, 
the precepts of Christianity mocked, and the 
deeds of humanity scorned. 

God forbid that the Prussian reign of 
frightfulness shall ever curse this land. God 
grant that we may so effectively do our part, 
so courageously fight our fight, and so hero- 
ically defend our homes, our loved ones, and 
our native land that intruding foot of fear- 
some foe may never, never tread the soil over 
which Old Glory waves. 

But let us have confidence and courage, 
for this war will end in a sweeping victory for 
the armies of our Allies and ourselves, be- 
cause we are fighting for freedom against 
tyranny; for liberty against slavery; for 
Christianity against paganism; for justice 
against injustice; for eternal right against 
monstrous wrong; for the deathless teachings 
of the Great Jehovah against the ephemeral 
philosophy of Nietzsche, Von ‘Treitschke, 
Bernhardi, and Mohammed. 

“Then conquer we must, for our Cause. it is 
just, 

And this he our motto, ‘In God is our trust,’ 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


If it be asked why the innocent must be 
sacrificed for the guilty, why millions of 
righteous must perish in their struggle 
against myriads of godless men who have 
hitherto flourished like the green bay tree, 
answer can only be made that it is now, as it 
has ever been, the inscrutable way of Al- 
mighty God to blot out wickedness with the 
blood of his saints. 

From Calvary’s crimsoned cross to the en- 
sanguined battlefields of the Marne and the 
Somme sacrifice has been the immutable pur- 
chase price of progress, while civilization has 
written every luminous page of its resplend- 
ent history in profusions of precious blood. 

[At this point a body of French Legion- 
naires, guests of the Nation, entered one of 
the galleries, whereupon the Members of the 
House rose and received them with applause.] 

Digressing for a moment, I venture to ex- 
tend, on behalf of the House, to you battle- 
scarred heroes of France, who have just en- 
tered the gallery, a warm welcome to the great 
American Republic which was christened in 
the commingled blood of your renowned an- 
cestors and our illustrious sires. 

As Napoleon’s veterans fought at Auster- 
litz, as the soldiers of Leonidas sacrificed at 
Thermopylae, as the warriors of Miltiades won 
at Marathon, so you stout-hearted patriots of 
France fought at Verdun, sacrificed at the 
Somme, and won on the blocdy banks of the 
Marne. For your sacrifice, your valor, and 
your victory civilization will forever be your 
debtor, and humanity will forever sing your 
praise. You are thrice and four times wel- 
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come in our midst. What is ours is yours, to 
the last crumb in our cupboards and the last 
in our 5 

have no words of our own that are 
to express our admiration 
ppreciation of your glorious 
the celestial muse of Virgil 
in the following lines from the Afneid por- 
tray what we conceive to be the sentiments of 
every American for you, the gallant cham- 
pions of civilization’s cause: 


“In you this age is happy, and this earth; 

And parents more than mortal gave you 
birth. 

While rolling rivers into seas shall run, 

And round the space of heaven the radiant 
sun; 

While trees the mountain tops with shade 
supply, 

Your honor, name, and praise shall never 
die.” 


WHAT OUR BOYS ARE DOING OVER THERE 

Mr. Speaker, today, more than seventeen 
hundred thousand of America’s best and 
bravest sons are gallantly fighting in far-off 
France, vindicating humanity’s rights; aveng- 
ing civilization’s wrongs, and paying with 
accrued interest a heavy obligation that we 
have owed the French people since Rocham- 
beau held up the hands of Washington at 
Yorktown [applause] and Lafayette fought 
at Brandywine for American independence. 
[Applause.] How grandly those boys beyond 
the sea are maintaining the honor of this 
country and living up to the brightest and 
best traditions of this Republic! How proudly 
we read of their victories; how gratefully we 
learn of their sacrifices; how devoutly we pray 
for their safe return to their loved and loving 
ones who are keeping the “home fires burn- 
ing” and looking with anxious eyes and tear- 
stained cheeks for the dawn of ’ 

In France, the land of chivalry and beauty, 
through countless lines of battle, with ma- 
chine guns and cannon in front of them; 
with asphyxiating gases enveloping them; 
with the air filled with death-dealing craft 
above them; with exploding mines beneath 
them—through all these hellish horrors Amer- 
ican boys are proudly bearing the flag of this 
Republic [appiause]; the flag that has never 
known a failure or suffered a defeat; the flag 
that makes tyranny tremble and freedom re- 
joice; the flag that beckons the downtrodden 
and oppressed of every country on the globe 
to this land of liberty above which the great 
dome of promise is studded with the shining 
stars of hope; the flag that waves over democ- 
racy’s cradle; the flag that will finally float 
above autocracy’s grave. [Applause.] This 
is the flag that the American soldiers from 
the wind-swept north and the sun-kissed 
south will eventually carry through plundered 
cities, over blood-soaked battlefields; past 
desecrated temples; by ruined cathedrals; 
through bleeding Belgium to the River Rhine, 
and from the Rhine to the Spree, and across 
the Spree to Berlin, where, at last, it will 
proudly float from the spires of the Kaiser’s 
palace and majestically wave above the ruins 
of the Hohenzollern’s throne, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. Gopwin of North Carolina. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia be allowed 15 min- 
utes more on account of the interruption. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from North Carolina asks unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia be extended 15 minutes, Is there 
objection? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. NEEety. We have briefly outlined the 
arduous task and the stupendous undertak- 
ing of the American soldiers who are fighting 
and are going to fight for you and for me. 
These boys, in the morningtime of life, with 
every door in the world of infinite oppor- 
tunity open wide to receive them, with every 
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A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

And what shall we do to make their sacri- 
fices effective; what can we do to strengthen 
their arms, dishearten their foes, and speed 


can do, and every patriot will do his utmost. 
He that does less than his best in this crisis 
is a slacker, and he that does nothing is a 
disgrace to the Nation and not entitled to 
live in a land of freedom or share the pro- 
tection of the American flag. 

We must forget the word “profit” and cease 
to think about money making during the 
war. Wealth in this country without victory 
would bring no satisfaction or pleasure to its 
possessor; moth and rust would corrupt it; 
thieves would break through and steal it; 
it would take the wings of the morning and 
fly away. The monster who will profiteer at 
the expense of the flesh and blood of the 
boys in the trenches is in infamy next to 
Judas Iscariot, who betrayed his Savior for 
30 pieces of silver. 

At this particular time patriotism is in- 
finitely better than profit, generosity is more 
estimable than greed, and mercy is sublimer 
than money. 

To be specific, the farmer must raise more 
grain in order that the soldiers in the 
trenches may not go hungry to battle or 

to bed. The miner must dig more 
coal so that the smelting furnaces and muni- 
tion factories may be run at capacity night 
and day The banker must lend greater aid in 
solving the financial problems of this Gov- 
ernment that is now paymaster for half the 
world. More doctors must go to the front, 
for they are needed there. Let the lawyers 
get out of the courthouse and into the firing 
line of freedom and do more war work at 
home or abroad. Let the preachers stand 
this monster of Prussian militarism in their 
pulpits, strip it of the multitudinous masks 
it wears, and mercilessly show its marble 
heart, its snaky eyes, and insatiate maw to 
their congregations. Let them teach the 
people that the extinction of this hell-born 
monstrosity means liberty and life and that 
its survival means certain bondage and ig- 
nominious death. 

All must buy liberty bonds; must buy them 
again and again and again. They are the 
best investment in the world. They are 
secured by a first mortgage on the entire 
wealth of this Nation, which is now more 
than $250,000,000,000. Our annual income is 
about $50,000,000,000, while our total indebt- 
edness, including all war expenditures to 
date, is less than $16,000,000,000, or less than 
one-third of our income for 1 year. If we 
do not buy bonds, our Government will be 
without money, and without money the war 
will fail and our boys in the trenches will 
be forced to surrender to the maiming, tor- 
turing, and murdering Huns. Let no man 
be stingy with his dollars while the soldiers 
are being generous with their lives. 

We must give generously to the Red Cross, 
for it is more than worthy of our support. 
Its angels of mercy—the Red Cross nurses— 
will go where shot and shell are screaming, 
where rivers of blood are flowing, where 
Goath hovers over fields of battle, and there 
they will care for the suffering, comfort the 
dying, and with their magical remedies and 
marvelous skill they will bind up the wounds 
of the soldier, stanch his blood, allay his 
fever, and banish his every ache and pang 
and pain. [Applause.] 


All should give to the Army Y. M. C. A. 
and other similar wartime organizations, for 
they will safeguard the soldiers’ moral fabric, 


without which even the strongest man be- 
comes as weak as a little child. No matter 
who one is or what his race or rank or sta- 
tion, there is a work for him to do; there is a 
place for him to fill; there is a cross for him 
to bear. [Applause.] 

WHAT THE VOTERS WILL DO OVER HERE 


There is one other service of inestimable 
value that every voter can perform, and that 
every patriot will perform, and that is the 
service of going to the polls on election day 
and casting a ballot for those candidates who 
can and will do most to bring this war to an 
early conclusion and bring the boys back 
home. No candidate of any party is qualified 
for office unless he is loyal to the core, unless 
he is a hundred-percent patriot and a hun- 
dred percent against Prussian militarism. If 
a candidate of any party has, since we entered 
the war, been neutral as between this country 
and the German Empire, or hostile to our 
Allies; if he has ever apologized for Prussian 
barbarism, justified the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania, or declined to back up the soldiers at 
the front with every resource at his command, 
let every loyal citizen vote against him, work 
against him, and help to consign him to 
political oblivion on election day. 

Let it be repeated that the only issue before 
the American people is the issue of winning 
the war; the issue of crushing German mili- 
tarism until it can never again raise its snaky 
head, open its all-devouring mouth, or exhale 
its devastating breath. This is the issue that 
will take every father, brother, and friend of 
a soldier to the polls; it is the issue upon 
which every patriot will mark his ticket; it is 
the issue upon which every red-blooded, loyal- 
hearted American will cast his ballot. All 
other issues, for the time being, are dead and 
buried, and it would be as impossible to find 
the graves in which they slumber as to find 
the sepulcher in which Moses was laid by the 
hands of the angels. 

The voter who at this critical time supports 
a candidate for Federal office who is not in 
full accord with the war program of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy sticks 
a knife into the! back of every American sol- 
dier, prolongs the war, increases its horrors, 
and multiplies the number of the boys who 
shall see their native land no more. In this 
year of stress and strife no patriot will permit 
love of party to make him vote against the 
interest of his country. |[Applause.]} 

Democrats, Republicans, Prohibitionists, 
and Socialists, Protestants and Catholics, 
Gentiles and Jews are all fighting together in 
France shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, 
and hand to hand. They are enriching the 
soil of Flanders with their blood; they are 
dying side by side; and the radiant angels 
of the same merciful God are bearing their 
immortal spirits in invisible chariots to the 
same paradise where they will, in common, 
walk the streets that are paved with stars. 
If our boys can forget their politics and their 
differences of opinion and die together over 
there, shall we dishonor their memory and 
desecrate their unmarked graves by refusing 
to vote together over here on the 5th day of 
November? Forbid it, Almighty God. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let every voter aim his ballot just as the 
boys are aiming their bullets and directing 
their bayonets, point-blank, at the vitals of 
the Huns. 

And how can one determine for whom to 
vote? The question is easily answered. 
First, the acid test of loyalty should be ap- 
plied without fear or favor to every candi- 
date. Anyone that cannot withstand the 
test should be scratched off without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. If the voter will follow 
the rule laid down by the Savior, he will 
make no mistake on election day. It is as 
follows: “If thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out; it is better for thee to enter into the 
kingdom of God with one eye than having 
two eyes to be cast into hell fire: where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 
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If both candidates are equally loyal, then 
let the voter determine the question, Which 
of them can and will be more helpful to the 
Commander in Chief in bringing the war to 
@ successful conclusion; which can and will 
do more for the boys at the front? And how 
can one answer these questions? By a simple 
process of deductive reasoning. Upon the 
President is the supreme responsibility of di- 
recting the operations of all of our armed 
forces and winning victories for our cause. 
There is not a patriot in the Nation who does 
not want to help the President bear his heavy 
burden. There is not a patriot who ques- 
tions the wisdom and righteousness or the 
success of the President’s leadership. There- 
fore let that leadership be strengthened by 
giving our great Commander in Chief men of 
his own party faith, who are in full accord 
with him not only on one question but on 
every question, to hold up his hands till the 
end of the war. To elect any man to a Fed- 
eral office who is not in harmony in heart 
and thought and word and deed with Wood- 
row Wilson is to proclaim to Berlin that the 
American people have repudiated their Chief 
Executive, that sentiment in the Nation is 
divided, that the Kaiser has a henchman on 
the way to the Capitol, and that we are 
against the war. Such a proclamation would 
mean the conscription of more American 
boys, the shedding of more American biood, 
and the loss of more American lives. 

WHAT MR. LINCOLN SAID 

In 1864 McClellan, a Democrat, ran against 
Lincoln for the Presidency, and at that time 
the Civil War was still raging. Mr. Lincoln, 
by uttering a homely but immortal phrase, 
decided his fate and also the fate of the Na- 
tion. He said that the American people had 
too much sense to swap horses in the mid- 
dle of the stream. And he was right. The 
people not only reelected him President, but 
they also reelected by a decisive majority a 
Republican Congress to stand by him and 
support him and help him solve the war prob- 
lems of the Nation. We are today in the 
midst of a war whose responsibilities, compli- 
cations. and horrors are even greater than 
those of the great Civil War. The people 
have just as much sense in 1918 as they had 
in 1864, and they are going to uSe it to the 
same effect. On the 5th day of November 
history will repeat itself, and the voters will 
proclaim with a voice that will cross the 
ocean and reverberate through the Kaiser’s 
palace in Berlin that the American people will 
not “swap” off the party of Woodrow Wilson 
in the middle of this blood-red stream of 
world-wide war. [Applause.]| 

SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT 

Realizing that a repudiation of the Presi- 
dent’s party at the polls would give more en- 
couragement to our enemies than the cap- 
ture of an American army corps; realizing 
that it would be more disastrous to our cause 
than the loss of a great battle on the western 
front, the American people will, on election 
day, endorse by an overwhelming majority 
Woodrow Wilson and his course by electing a 
Congress and a Senate of the President’s own 
party faith to stand by him, to aid him and 
hold up his hands until the war clouds are 
lifted, until the smoke of battle has cleared 
away, until the Goddess of Liberty again 
waves the -mblem of peace over palm and 
pine. And what father, brother, or friend of 
a soldier will fail to endorse the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson, the greatest moral 
and spiritual leader on the globe? Who in all 
the history of mankind has ever been endowed 
with more profound wisdom or more pene- 
trating and prophetic vision? Who has ever 
more safely and successfully led or more 
faithfully and devotedly served a great peo- 
ple? The world is accepting the words of 
Woodrow Wilson as the words of an oracle. 
The people of England, France, Italy, the 
islands of the sea, and more than 100,000,000 
Americans are following his footsteps as zeal- 
ously as the Mussulman follows Mohammed. 
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They are approving his Official actions as the 
actions of a political messiah. 

On the 5th day of November let every 
patriot. for the sake of his Nation, for the 
cause of humanity, and the life of his boy, 
ungrudgingly support the plans, the purposes, 
and the party of Woodrow Wilson, a man who 
in leadership is a Joshua; in statesmanship, 
a Jefferson; in wisdom, a Franklin; in cour- 
age, a Jackson; in justice, a Lincoln; and in 
patriotism, a Washington; a man whose mind 
is a mirror that reflects the possibilities of the 
future as well as the promises of the present 
and the prophecies of the past; a man whose 
judgment is as unerring as the mariner’s 
compass and whose purposes are as constant 
as the northern star. [Applause.] 


THE WAR CLOUD’S SILVER LINING 


As we unqualifiedly dedicate our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor to the com- 
pletion of the trying task before us, may we 
not console ourselves with the thought that 
after the wilderness came the promised land; 
that after the darkest hour of the night comes 
the splendor of the morning, the glory of the 
sunrise, and the grandeur of a new-born day; 
that after the crucifixion of the sinless 
Savior, paradise opened wide its portals to all 
the children of men. May we not hope that 
after this carnival of destruction and this 
holocaust of humanity men will be so sick- 
ened with bloodshed, so horrified with dev- 
astation, and so appalled with wholesale 
butchery that they will, with one accord, 
forsake the demon of hate and swear eternal 
allegiance to the everlasting God of love. 
May we not believe that the sun of right- 
eousness will eventually rise with healing in 
his wings and illumine every highway; that 
the hands of the Infinite will finally make 
every crooked path straight; and that the 
pure - white light of the crucified Christ, 
streaming down from the ineffable throne of 
God, will at last dispel the darkness that ob- 
scures our vision, stays our progress, and 
envelops our little lives? Let us fervently 
hope and devoutly pray that when this 
wicked world-wide war is over the Prince of 
Peace in all His glory will instantly set up 
His everlasting kingdom in the hearts of men; 
that Pope’s dream of the Messiah may be 
fully realized, and that— 


“All crime shall cease and ancient fraud shall 
fail, 
Descending justice lift aloft her scale, 
Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed innocence from heaven 
descend.” 


[Applause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 6), 1942 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimcus consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, Vice President 
of the United States, entitled “Founda- 
tions of the Peace,” published in the cur- 
rent issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE PEACE 
(By Henry A. WALLACE) 


(As we gird ourselves for war, it is well to 
keep in mind the Vice President’s ringing 
statement of how we must build for the 
peace to come) 

I 


In these days of world crisis there are many 
who say, “Let us have no talk of peace until 
the war is won.” There are others who have 
said, “Let us not think of helping to win the 
war until the details of the peace are com- 
pletely settled.” I believe the sensible and 
constructive course to take is this: Do every- 
thing we can to speed our drive for victory, 
because unless Hitler and his Italian and 
Japanese partners are defeated there will be 
only the cold, bleak hopelessness of a new 
Dark Age. At the same time, think hard and 
often about the future peace, because unless 
we and the other democracies have confidence 
in that peace, our resistance to our enemies 
may not be strong enough to beat them. 

Thinking of the future peace, in other 
words, is not searching for an escape from 
the stern realities of the present, not taking 
refuge in airy castles of our minds. From the 
practical standpoint of putting first things 
first at a time when there are not enough 
hours in a day and every minute counts, plan- 
ning for the future peace must of necessity 
be a part of our all-out war program. More 
than that, the daily actions being taken now 
by both Britain and ourselves are determining 
to a large extent the kind of post-war world 
we can have later on. 

It seems almost certain that some time 
within the next few years another peace will 
be written. If it should be a Hitler peace, 
no one but Hitler and his henchmen would 
be allowed any part in writing it. But if, 
with this country’s determined participation 
and support, the Allies are successful, the 
world will have a second chance to organize 
its affairs on a basis of human decency and 
mutual welfare. 

Again, as in 1919, there will be the question 
of what to do about the world’s armies, the 
question of machinery to prevent new aggres- 
sion, the question of what to do about na- 
tional boundaries. And again, as in 1919, at 
the roots of al] these knotty questions will 
be the fundamental problem of restoring the 
world’s trade and of expanding economic ac- 
tivity so as to improve living standards every- 
where. 

We are now aware, after our experience of 
the last 25 years, that the most careful de- 
lineation of national boundaries is not in it- 
self enough to prevent the world from suf- 
fering a repetition of the catastrophe of gen- 
eral war. Nor can this be prevented simply 
by the establishment of an international 
league. We know now that the modern world 
must be recognized for what it is—an eco- 
nomic unit—and that wise arrangements 
must be made so that trade will be encour- 
aged. The foundations of democracy can be 
rendered safe only when people everywhere 
have an opportunity to work and buy and 
sell with a reasonable assurance that they 
will be able to enjoy the fruits of their work. 

Actually, the seeds of the present world 
upheaval were sown in the faulty economic 
decisions that followed the war of a genera- 
tion ago. The vast sums of reparations im- 
posed on Germany, however justified they 
may have been on moral grounds, were an 
indigestible lump in Europe’s financial 
stomach. The war debts owed to the United 
States by the Allies were equally a handicap 
to trade. All over the world, the old inter- 
national gold standard had broken down, 
and nothing effective was done to replace or 
restore it. Europe was left cut up into many 
small national units, and each of these units 
was left free to erect tariff and trade barriers 
as it pleased.) Many nations, including our 
own, tried to buy as little as possible from 
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the rest of the world and to sell as much as 
fe countries that normally 


creditor Nation; adopted tariff 
only a debtor nation-could hope to live with, 
and in so doing helped make it certain that 
the world would go through hell. 

The dislocations brought by that first World 
War and by the unwise management of the 
peace were y hard on the raw-ma- 
terial producers of the world. Prices of raw 
materials are extremely sensitive to changes 
in demand or supply. Therefore, various 
groups of raw-material producers, including 
the farmers, found themselves in serious trou- 
ble when their supplies were greater than 
demand. Wheat, cotton, sugar, coffee, rub- 
ber, copper—all these commodities were in 
chronic world-wide surplus during the post- 
war period. Producers of these commodities, 
wherever they were—in this country, in 
South America, in the Dutch East Indies, in 
the British colonies, in other widely scattered 
areas—were faced again and again with over- 
production, under consumption, and appall- 
ing losses. The fall in raw-material prices 
and the resulting lack of purchasing power 
of the raw-material producers became a seri- 
our threat to the well-being of countries 
everywhere. 

For 10 years after the first World War, the 
deadly economic malady affli the world 
was covered up by the billions in private loans 
floated by foreign borrowers in the United 
States. These loans were usually floated at 
high rates of interest and used for purposes 
which, for the most part, did not increase 
the borrowing countries’ ability to pay either 
the interest or the principal. Thus they pro- 
duced a temporary, though basically unsound, 
prosperity. When the stream of loans sud- 
denly dried up, the flimsiness of this pros- 
perity of gaudy tinsel was revealed, and the 
whole thing came crashing down. 

We all are familiar with the sequence of 
events after 1929—the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act in this country, the immediate retalia- 
tions in Canada and other countries, the fail- 
ure of the Credit-Anstalt in Austria, the Ger- 
man financial collapse, the moratorium on 
war debts, the departure of England from the 
gold standard, the British Empire conference 
at Ottawa and the adoption of Empire pref- 
erence tariff policies, the world-wide depres- 
sion, the bank panic in this country, the rise 
of Hitler in Germany, the gradual loss of 
prestige by the League of Nations in one crisis 
after another, and finally, the outbreak of the 
present war. 

In very truth this Nation, during those 
early post-war years, was sowing the wind by 
its policies of isolation, high tariffs, unwise 
foreign loans, and high-pressure sales abroad. 
It could not avoid reaping the whirlwind. 
Hindsight is always easier than foresight, and 
millions of Americans now look back upon 
those earlier policies as tragically mistaken. 
It would be a prolongation of the present 
world agony if, after this war is over, any of 
us again put blinders on our hindsight. 

Spokesmen for the isolationist point of 
view did not support President Roosevelt in 
his stand for a peace built around freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 
They were quick to condemn the President 
for having joined with Winston Churchill 
in subscribing to the Atlantic Charter. They 
saw dangerous foreign entanglements in such 
simple words of the President as these: “The 
ccoperation which we seek is the cooperation 
of free countries, working together in a 
friendly civilized society.” 

We may wonder whether the long and bitter 
fight put up by the isolationists in the decade 
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For my part, I believe that the American 
people have profited from their experiences 
of the last 25 years. I believe that they will 
perceive, with increasingly clear vision, the 

of leadership in the world which the 


Act. There seems some merit in the 
often-heard suggestion that the United States 
will be well repaid if Britain and the other 
Trecipients of lend-lease materials enter gen- 
uinely, intelligently, and wholeheartedly into 
cooperative relationships to ensure the world’s 
economic and social stability after the war. 

m 


The peace aims which Roosevelt and 


Preliminary studies of some of the ex- 
pected post-war problems already are being 
made by the Economic Defense Board and the 
Cabinet Departments whose chiefs are mem- 
bers of that Board. This is being done in 
accordance with the Executive order of July 
80, 1941, which directed the Board to “make 
investigation and advise the President on 
the relationship of economic defense * * * 
measures to post-war economic reconstruc- 
tion and on the steps to be taken to protect 
the trade position of the United States’ and 
to expedite the establishment of sound, 
peacetime international economic relation- 
ships.” 

Now, what must be considered in establish- 
ing such “sound relationships” in peacetime? 
There are certain basic facts which cannot be 
ignored. One of these is the universal neces- 
sity of access to raw materials and the need 
for an economic arrangement to protect the 
raw-material producers of the world from such 
violent fluctuation in income as took place 
after World War No. 1. Another is the indis- 
pensability of markets for goods produced. A 
third is the present existence in all countries 
of tariffs and other barriers to imports. A 
fourth is the use of gold as a base for national 
currencies and as a means of settling inter- 
national trade balances. A fifth is the place 
of credit in stimulating international trade. 
A sixth is the close relationship between 
stable national currencies and the exchange 
of goods and services. A seventh, and most 
important of all, is the essential role of ade- 
quate purchasing power within the various 
countries that are trading with each other— 
for full employment within nations makes 
broad trade possible with other nations. All 
these facts and factors are of prime impor- 
tance in determining the state of the world’s 
health, and they will naturally form some of 
the main ingredients of post-war economic 
planning if it is to be done on a comprehen- 
Sive scale. 


Each of these aspects of world trade is @ 
vast subject in itself, and I do not have space 
in this article to discuss them all. However, 
I do wish to point out that basic to any sensi- 
ble ordering of the world’s economic life is the 

of the production and prices of 
raw materials. 

During the twenties and thirties, when the 
raw-material were in such frequent 
trouble various methods were developed to 
help them adjust themselves to the painful 
realities of diminishing demand. There were 
the Stevenson rubber plan, the Chadbourne 
sugar arrangement, the beginning of an in- 
ternational wheat agreement, and in the 
United States an ever-normal-granary pro- 
gram. The plight of the producers was so 
difficult that in most of these remedies very 
little effort was made to think about the con- 
sumer. More than any of the other plans, 
the ever-normal granary in this country rec- 
ognized consumer needs by setting up huge 
stock piles of wheat, cotton, and corn. The 
stated objective was to carry over the surplus 
from the fat years to the lean years, thus 
benefiting the producer in the years of over- 
production and one low prices and helping 

y 


the consumer ears when the supplies 
otherwise would be short and the prices high. 
As things turned out, our ever-normal- 
granary stocks of corn made possible our 


quick and heavy shipments of pork and dairy 
products to Great Britain during this last 
year. Those of us who formulated the ever- 
normal-granary bad in mind that 
supplies might eventually be very helpful in 
case of war. But none of us at that time 
visualized also how important these supplies 
might be to the war-stricken territories dur- 
ing the years immediately iollowing the dec- 
laration of peace. 

As part of the effort to win the peace, I am 
hoping that what might be called the “ever- 
normal-granary principle” can be established 
for a number of commodities on a world-wide 
scale. It will be remembered that the fourth 
point of the eight points agreed upon by 
Roosevelt and Churchill in the Atlantic 
charter mentioned the enjoying by all the 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access on equal terms to the raw materials of 
the world. To give this lofty ideal a more 
definite substance should be one of our chief 
objectives in the months that lie immediately 
ahead. The people of all Europe should feel 
that there are available in the United States, 
in Latin America, and in the British Domin- 
ions tremendous quantities of raw materials 
which can be used for food, clothing, and 
shelter within a short time after the war 
comes to an end. 

Thus far, there have been no definite ar- 
rangements between the United States and 
the British Empire or between the United 
States and Latin America with regard to han- 
dling the raw-material problems of the world 
in such a way as to make for a just peace. 
A beginning has been made along this line 
with the international wheat agreement 
meeting which was held in Washington last 
July. Nothing has yet been signed, but it is 
apparent that the United States, Argentina, 
Canada, and Australia, as well as Great Brit- 
ain, are moving in the direction of a world 
ever-normal granary, with export quotas and 
with prices stabilized at a point to be fair to 
producers and consumers. 

The world cotton problem is similar in 
some ways to the world wheat problem, but 
less progress has been made toward orderly 
marketing arrangements for cotton than for 
wheat. 

Huge surpluses of both cotton and wheat 
are piled up in the exporting countries, wait- 
ing to be used whenever the stricken coun- 
tries are able once more to handle them. Of 
cotton, there is stored in the United States a 
supply sufficient to take care of the normal 
needs of all Europe for at least a year. Of 
wheat, the United States last July 1 had a 
carry-over about four times the normal of 
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the 1920’s, and it ts evident that next July 1 
the carry-over will be nearly seven times the 
normal of the 1920’s. In Canada the situa- 
tion is somewhat similar, while in Argentina 
and Australia large surpluses loom for the 
near future. Four great wheat-exporting na- 
tions of the world now have a billion more 
bushels on hand than they did during the 
first half of the 1920’s. This is approximately 
twice as much wheat as moved in world trade 
in the years preceding the outbreak of the 
war. It is enough wheat to feed the entire 
population of continental Europe for a large 
part of a year, or to cover the Continent’s im- 
port requirements for nearly 3 years. 

When the curse of the Nazi mailed fist is 
at last removed from the stricken countries 
overseas, the first and most need 
will be action to bring food to the starving 
and the undernourished. For this 
the accumulated surplus stocks of wheat and 
the increased production cf other foods for 
which farmers are now pushing will be enor- 
.nously helpful. The pity is that there is 
no practical way to get this food to these 
people now without helping the Nazis and 
thus postponing the day of real liberation of 
these people from the Nazi yoke. 

Besides food, the devastated regions will 
have urgent need of other materials and 
equipment to assist in their reconstruction. 
Homes, factories, office buildings, schools, 
churches, highways, railroads, bridges, have 
been destroyed in large numbers. In the tre- 
mendous job of rebuilding which must be 
undertaken, the Unitci States and the other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere can play 
@ vital part. Meanwhile, both strategy and 
humanity will be served if we take every 
opportunity to let the people of the occupied 
countries know that we intend to stand be- 
hind them in their efforts to get back on 
their feet. That will give them something 
to which to cling during their months or 
years of misery and will speed the day of a 
Nazi collapse and the emancipation of the 
world. 

The democratic countries are in splendid 
position to organize themselves for rapid relief 
work as soon as peace comes. I am confident 
that we can do this job and do it well. But 
we must be looking ahead to the longer 
future and laying plans on more than just 
a temporary basis. 

1mm 


It is now clear that by the end of the war 
the non-Axis nations will have a greater pro- 
duction of raw materials, a greater output 
of manufactured products, and a greater 
number of skilled workers than ever before 
in their history. Nearly half of their pro- 
duction may be going to the British and 
American Governments by the time Hitler is 
overthrown. If two such customers were to 
drop out of the market abrurtly, it would 
break everyone. Businessmen know this. 

We in the democracies must begin to real- 
ize, therefore, that if we can afford tremen- 
dous sums of money to win the war, we can 
afford to invest whatever amount it takes to 
win the peace. If that necessity were ac- 
cepted today, both here and in England, we 
could be writing a very important part of the 
peace now. Both nations could be making 
contracts with producers of raw materials 
throughout the world for delivery of their 
goods during the war and for several years 
beyond the armistice at reasonable prices 
and not at inflated prices. That would 
sharply reduce the cost of winning the war 
and give more assurance than any other sin- 
gle action that business is not going to be 
allowed to collapse after the fighting is over. 
There would be no better use to which this 
country’s gold could be put than in making 
such purchases. Many of the goods bought 
in this manner for post-war delivery would 
have to be sold on credit by the British and 
ourselves for reconstruction within the dev- 
astated nations. 
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Just as individuals here and in England 
are being encouraged to build up future pur- 
chasing power for themselves through defense 
bonds and other devices, so raw-material- 
producing countries would by means of such 
a plan as this be accumulating purchasing 
power in the form of gold. This gold could 
be used in the future for buying the finished 
goods of Europe and America. 


Not only would the gold which these coun- 
tries would thereby obtain make it possible 
for them to buy finished goods of Europe and 
America, but it could also be used in part to 
provide much needed strength for their cur- 
rency and banking systems, and make it pos- 
sible for them progressively to relax the 
stringent exchange controls, import quotas, 
and clearing arrangements which serve so 
effectively to restrict the flow of goods from 
country to country. Without adequate gold 
reserve and without the ability to obtain the 
kind of credit which can be utilized to pay 
for imports, a country is greatly handicapped 
in its conduct of foreign trade, and, in order 
to prevent its currency from depreciating in 
the foreign exchange market and its credit 
from deteriorating, finds itself forced to adopt 
illiberal trade policies and severe restrictions 
on its imports. With increased gold holdings 
countries will be able to pursue more effec- 
tively a policy of stable foreign exchange and 
liberal trade practices. 

If we get the right kind of peace, we are 
sure to see the whole world within a few years 
operating on a much higher level of produc- 
tion than ever before, and this would, of 
course, mean a greater world market for raw 
materials. 


Given the right kind of peace, this prospect 
of greater world trade is certain to material- 
ize, for it rests on the sure prospect of con- 
tinued industrialization everywhere. The 
process of industrialization is the way to at- 
tain higher standards of living. Everywhere 
there are communities that must increase 
their proportion of people engaged in indus- 
try and reduce the number of people engaged 
in the production of farm products. Even in 
the United States there are many areas where 
we want to see as soon as possible a shift in 
the degree of industrialization. Communi- 
ties that are now only 40 percent industrial 
could, in the course of the next 10 years, be- 
come perhaps 50 percent industrial. Simi- 
larly. there are many communities in south- 
ern Europe, Latin America, and the Pacific 
countries where that kind of shift would be 
of tremendous value from the standpoint of 
raising living standards. For every unit of 
gain in per-capita living standards that a 
shift to a higher proportion of industrializa- 
tion would mean in the United States, it 
would mean proportionately a much greater 
gain in the countries where industrialization 
is just begun. One of the difficult problems 
which we have to face is the need for helping 
numerous countries chift to increased indus- 
trialization without encouraging them to re- 
sort to high tariff schedules to accomplish 
that end. 

Fortunately, in many cases the low level 
of industrialization is not a result of circum- 
stances for which there is no remedy, but a 
consequence of the scarcity of capital and 
lack of proper technicians. It should be 
possible with intelligent effort to help those 
countries get both. Such growth in indus- 
trialization will assure the raw-material 
countries, which will be exchanging present 
production for gold, a continued market for 
their raw materials far into the future. 

Some such program as here suggested might 
be worked out in collaboration with the 
British, and the democracies of Europe and 
Latin America, and put into effect boldly 
long before we come to an armistice. Prohb- 
ably the English-speaking peoples of the 
world will have to take the lead in under- 
writing world prosperity for a generation to 
come. They must begin now to prove by 
their actions that they are as interested in 


winning the peace as they are in winning 
the war. If this long-term, businesslike 
purchase of raw materials were working with- 
in 6 months, it would be worth a thousand 
blueprints at the peace conference. It is 
one of the ways in which we can build up 
morale for the struggle ahead. It is one of 
the ways in which we can build an economic 
future solid enough to be worth fighting for. 
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The overthrow of Hitler is only half the 
battle; we must build a world in which our 
human and material resources are used to 
the utmost if we are to win a complete vic- 
tory. This principle should be fundamental 
as the world moves to reorganize its affairs. 
Ways must be found by which the potential 
abundance of the world can be translated 
into real wealth and a higher standard of 
living Certain minimum standards of food, 
clothing, and shelter ought to be established, 
and arrangements ought to be made to guar- 
antee that no one should fall below those 
standards. 

In this country we have already made a 
start in this direction. Through the food- 
stamp plan, the cotton-stamp plan, the 
school-lunch program, the low-cost-milk pro- 
gram, and the homemade mattress program, 
the abundance of the farms is being put to 
use instead of being allowed to go to waste. 
Similar programs are in effect in greater or 
less degree in a number of South American 
countries, notably Argentina, Uruguay, Bra- 
zil, and Chile. In England, the Government 
is subsidizing consumption of certain foods 
so as to make sure that the population is as 
well nourished as possible during the time 
of stress, and to keep the prices as near as 
possible to the pre-war level. Among the 
kinds of food subsidized are flour, bread, 
meat, tea, oatmeal, milk, and orange juice 

Is it not time to recognize that mjnimum 
standards of nutrition are as important for 
growing children as minimum standards of 
education? Is it not just as important that 
children should have sound and healthy 
bodies as that they should have trained 
minds? If we can afford $100 a year to edu- 
cate a child, can’t we afford $15 or $20 a 
year to keep that child physically fit for 
study? 

If there is general recognition of this 
principle, then vast new markets for the 
world’s production can be opened up. Per- 
haps the various countries can do still mcre 
than they have already done with relief dis- 
tribution programs based primarily on their 
own domestic products. In certain instances 
these could be supplemented with foreign- 
grown products. For example, we could ex- 
change our pork and lard and flour for South 
America’s tropical fruits and cocoa. In terms 
of the residual balance, the cost of such a 
program may be less than the financial loss 
coming from demoralized raw-material mar- 
kets, needy producers, and hungry con- 
sumers. 

In the field of food, minimum standards 
would mean that vastly increased quantities 
of dairy products, poultry products, meat, 
fruits, and vegetables would have to be pro- 
duced. This would mean a shift from the 
production of staples such as wheat. 

Perhaps the heavily populated countries of 
Europe can reorganize their own agriculture 
along those lines. This would mean a higher 
standard of living for their own people and 
would restore to producing countries else- 
where the job of producing the wheat that 
is needed. 

I do not mean to imply that I consider 
such mechanisms as the food- and cotton- 
stamp plans the final answer to the problem 
of assuring an economy of abundance. In 
that part of the world where democracy and 
capitalism prevail, the permanent answer lies 
in finding ways to make our system of pro- 
duction and exchange work more effectively 
and more consistently. That can be done by 
removing trade barriers and enlarging mar- 
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they can be eas aoe by reducing, 
pees appropriate fiscal policy and social- 
program, the ities in incomes, 
os tenet O slease and more stable demand for 
consumers’ goods will be attained; by apply- 
ing advanced techniques and skills to the 
development of undeveloped areas; by re- 
equipping our own industrial and transporta- 
tion system; and by providing to those people 
in greatest need better housing, schooling, 
and recreation. 

Most people do not want charity. They 
want paying jobs. They will be able to have 
paying jobs, with few interruptions, if prices, 
production, and purchasing power can be 
held in balance with one another, and the 
economic machine can be kept running stead- 
ily and smoothly. This is the challenge to 
the leaders of industry, agriculture, labor, 
and government. It is a challenge to the 
highest statesmanship of our own and other 
nations. Of course, there are difficulties and 
obstacles. Only by recognizing and studying 
obstacles can they be surmounted. A “new 
order” is truly waiting to be created—not 
the “new order” which the Nazis talk about 
and which would cloak the new form of 
slavery they would impose, but a new order 
of democracy where security, stability. ef- 
ficiency, and widely distributed abundance 
would prevail. 

Many persons in the United States are 
deeply disturbed over the heavy Government 
borrowing and the drastic shifts in our econ- 
omy made necessary by the defense program. 
They fear an end of the war almost as much . 
as the war itself, because they believe the 
return of peace would bring another bad 
depression. But one of the hopeful signs for 
the future is the very fact that the possi- 
bility of depression is so widely recognized. 
This increases the chance that action will be 
taken in time to prevent it or at least cushion 
the shock. The basis for such action can 
best be laid now, while the war is still in 
progress. It must be laid, at least in part, 
in the plans for exparding and regularizing - 
world trade, world production, world con- 
sumption. This is the new frontier, which 
Americans in the middle of the twentieth 
century find beckoning them on. 


Restrictions on Sale of Automobiles and 
Tires 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, there are indications that some 
people believe the Congress has some- 
thing to do with the orders freezing the 
stocks of new automobiles, trucks, auto- 
mobile tires, and so forth. The people 
ought to know that Congress has nothing 
whatever to do with any of these re- 
strictive orders. They are all promul- 
gated and enforced by the President and 
his administrators. Whatever privation 
or sacrifices, necessary or unnecessary, 
the pecple may have to endure, will be 
compelled wholly and entirely by the 
executive department of the Government. 

It is difficult to believe such drastically 
restrictive regulations as automobile and 
tire freezing can be justified either now 
or later. It has been repeatedly demon- 
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strated by different large chemical com- 
panies that synthetic rubber can be man- 
ufactured from raw materials of which 
we have an abundance; that synthetic 
rubber, superior in every way to the nat- 
ural product, can be put on a substantial 
production basis in a comparativeiy 
short time. It is fairly certain that un- 
der organized mass production it could 
be produced as cheap or cheaper than 
the natural product, considering its 
superior character. . 

Many of the strategic materials now 
used in automobiles—especially in body 
construction—can be completely elimi- 
nated by the use of laminated plastics, 
the raw materials for which in super 
abundance are now being discarded in 
this country as waste. Henry Ford has 
demonstrated that fact beyond dispute. 

The proposal of the price czar, Leon 
Henderson, that at sometime, now or 
later, there will have to be confiscation 
of private automobiles, is fantastic, but 
not surprising, coming from the source 
it does. In view of the millions of work- 
ers, salesmen, and others normally em- 
ployed in industry who not only would be 
compelled to walk to their work, but a 
very great proportion of whom would be 
forced to walk the streets looking for 
jobs, which would not be easily found, the 
Proposal becomes grotesque. The fact 
that we are in war, instead of affording 
an excuse for us taking leave of our com- 
mon sense, is the greatest reason why we 
should apply logic, judgment, efficiency, 
and economy to Government, to the con- 
duct of the war, and the preparation for 
the peace that will come some day— 
whatever kind of peace it may be. 

Since June 30, 1940, we have provided 
for the national defense more than $72,- 
000,000,000 in cash and contract authori- 
zations, of which we have actually ex- 
pended only $14,039,423,180. ‘These 
funds have been expended for the War 
and Navy Departments, the lease-lend 
activities, the Maritime Commission, the 
Federal Security Agency, the Federal 
Works Agency, national-defense funds 
for the President, Selective Service, and 
other agencies. They include billions 
provided for the construction of plants, 
retooling of factories, and a thousand 
and one other things involved in con- 
nection with our national-defense struc- 
ture. 

Congress has been asked by the Presi- 
dent to provide approximately $56,000,- 
000,000 additional for the national de- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1943. None of these figures include ap- 
proximately nine billions required annu- 
ally for the normal expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. When this Congress adjourns, 
we will have provided approximately 
$146,000,000,000 for all purposes during 
the 2 years ending June 30 this year. 
This is a sum twelve billions greater than 
the total assessed valuation of all real 
estate in continental United States in 
1928. ‘To the thoughtful people of this 
country this presents food for serious 
thought. 

At the close of the present fiscal year 
we will not have spent the seventy-two 
billions already appropriated and au- 
thorized for the national defense. We 
will not even have approached it. It is 


impossible to spend such an amount of 
money honestly and intelligently before 
July 1 next. With this in mind, is it not 
a fair statement that it would be far 
wiser to use some of the already available 
money to increase our synthetic-rubber 
productive capacity to the point neces- 
sary, regardless of what it may cost, and 
to maintain and operate at least a part 
of our automobile manufacturing plants, 
than practically to wipe out the 44,000 
automobile dealers and the many hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs of those now 
manufacturing, selling, and servicing 
automobiles, the devastating effects of 
which will reach into every activity and 
home in the country? 

Some idea of the way money has been 
spent in the name of the national de- 
fense can be had from the disclosures by 
Representative ALBERT J. ENGEL, of Mich- 
igan, in his investigation of the costs of 
Army cantonments. He states that the 
Graham committee which investigated 
World War costs after the first World 
War reported it cost $206,000,000 to build 
cantonments where 4,000,000 men were 
housed and trained. The committee 
then charged that $78,000,000 was 
wasted. Mr. Encet showed that in the 
present emergency $800,000,000 was spent 
to build cantonments where only the first 
1,400,000 men have been housed and 
trained. Further, he proved that at 
least $250,000,000 of the $800,000,000 had 
been wasted. In other words, he showed 
we wasted in the first cantonment con- 
struction program alone $44,000,000 more 
than it cost to build all the cantonments 
for the entire 4,000,000 men trained and 
housed during the first World War. That 
reckless spending is likewise indulged in 
by nearly every spending agency is ap- 
parent. The $250,000,000 wasted in can- 
tonment construction alone would prob- 
ably have provided the facilities with 
which to make us independent of out- 
side sources of rubber. 





Unity for Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
inserting an outline of the 1941-42 objec- 
tives of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, which was compiled by 
Mr. Omer B. Ketchum, national legisla- 
tive representative of that organization. 

This statement is formulated on the 
basis of resolutions adopted by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars at their forty- 
second national encampment, and reads, 
as follows: 

UniTy FoR VicTorY—AN OUTLINE OF THE 
1941-42 OBJECTIVES OF THE VETERANS OF 
ForEIGN Wars OF THE UNITED STATES 
The following three-point program is 

formulated on the basis of resolutions 
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adopted by the Forty-second National En- 
campment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States and utilizes the current 
theme of the organization, “Unity for 
victory”: 

Point 1. For national defense. 

Point 2. For Americanism. 

Point 3. For veteran welfare. 

POINT 1. UNITY FOR VICTORY—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
A. Armed forces 

1. Development of two-ocean navy; (2) 
create and maintain world’s most powerful 
air force under its own unified command: 
and (3) accumulate and maintain sufficient 
mechanized equipment and material to equip 
an adequate army of trained men. 

2. Increase pay for enlisted personnel and 
lower-grade officers commensurate with pres- 
ent cost of living. 

3. High and rigid standards in qualifica- 
tions for Army officer appointments. 

4. Make the merchant marine a Reserve 
unit of the Navy and assign Naval Reserve 
officers on all ships. 

5. Postage free or franking privileges to all 
members of the armed services of the United 
States 

6. Increase in Army chaplain personnel. 

7. Longevity pay for enlisted personnel of 
National Guard for time served in guard 
when inducted into Federal service. 

8. Credit as continuous service for all ac- 
tive duty for fleet reservists. 

9. Selective Service and Training Act ex- 
tended to cover the Canal Zone. 

10. Compulsory basic military training in 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 

B. Resources and production 


1. Cooperation in. reducing nonessential 
consumption of electrical energy and defense 
materials. 

2. Utilize existing authority to settle work 
disputes in defense productions; declare all 
jurisdictional strikes outlawed and un- 
American; revoke occupational deferment 
from military service of those who directly or 
indirectly participate in strikes involving de- 
fense production. 

8. Equal opportunity for American citizens 
on employment in defense industry, regard- 
less of race or color. © 

4. Conscientious objectors to be inducted 
into Army and Navy and assigned to labor 
battalions, rather than confined in labor 
camps not under control of the armed 
services. 

C. General 


1. Wholehearted support to the cause of 
national unity and to the defense program 
as initiated by the President and Congress. 

2. Purchase of defense bonds and stamys 
and investment of surplus post funds in 
defense bonds. 

3. Approve and support those measures 
taken by the Government to preserve and 
defend the American way of life from any 
and all totalitarian aggressors. 

4. Opposing any reduction 
benefits. 

POINT 2. UNITY FOR VICTORY—AMERICANISM 

A. Development of Americanism 


1. Continue the development of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars youth program among 
school-age boys and girls. 

2. Federal Government to encourage and 
promote the organization of youth for citi- 
zenship training, basic military training, and 
study of the institutions of our country. 

3. Legislation authorizing naturalization of 
honorably discharged alien United States war 
veterans. 

4. Assist Federal authorities in preparing 
aliens for naturalization and participation in 
the appropriate ceremonies. 

5. Cooperate with and assist all newly nat- 
uralized citizens. 

6. All Federal, State, and municipal em- 
ployees required to take oath of allegiance, 


in veteran 
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7. Rehabilitation of criminals to reduce 
crime. 

8. Advocate military salute to colors by all 
persons at all times, and abolish other forms 
of salute. 

9. Adoption of a national flag code. 

10. Legislation to forbid use of American 
flag in advertising. 

11. Oppose importation, purchase or use of 
foreign-made American flags. 

12. Motion pictures dramatizing historical 
facts about our country. 

13. Veterans of Foreign Wars units to co- 
operate in community activities. 


B. Protection of Americanism 


1. Perpetuate our threefold form of Gov- 
ernment as provided by the Constitution. 

2. Defend the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

3. Continue the principle of compulsory 
military training. 

4. Vigorously oppose all subversive activi- 
ties designed to change our form of govern- 
ment. 

5. Outlaw by legislation all organizations 
which advocate anarchy, communism, nazi- 
ism, and fascism. 

6. Prohibit members of subversive groups 
from being employed or retained on Govern- 
ment pay rolls. 

7. Continue support of public school sys- 
tem and withhold public funds from any 
school or college which advocates, or whose 
teachers advocate, foreign “isms.” 

8. Oppose use of un-American textbooks in 
schools 

9. Prosecute, revoke citizenship, and deport 
Fritz Kuhn. 

10. Deport Harry Bridges. 

11. Strengthen law providing registration 
of all Communist, Nazi, and Fascist groups, 
and those who solicit or accept funds from 
foreign governments. 

12. Continue restriction of immigration. 

13. Volutary fingerprinting of all United 
States citizens. 

14. President and Director of Civilian De- 
fense to utilize services of Overseas veterans 
and recognition of overseas veterans as a 
group where practicable. 

15. Limiting practice of law and appoint- 
menis to legal positions in Canal Zone to 
Ame.ican citizens. 

16. Urge electorate to examine into patri- 
otic qualifications of all candidates for public 
offico. 


POINT 3. UNITY FOR VICTORY—VETERAN WELFARE 
A. Provisions for service-disabled veterans 


1. Misconduct to be a bar against com- 
pensation only when felonious. 

2. Ten percent minimum rating for com- 
bat disabilities. 

8. Restore full 
sumptives. 

4. Abolish distinction in rating between 
major and minor upper extremity. 

5. Service-connected disability ratings to 
be increased by 10 percent of basic ratings 
for each additional 5 years of age after for- 
tieth birthday. 

B. Provisions for non-service-disabled 
veterans 

1. Misconduct to be a bar against pensions 
only if felonious. 

2. Honorably discharged disabled World 
War veterans with at least 90-day service to 
receive pensions at same rates as granted to 
disabled veterans of Spanish-American War; 
$20 per month for 10-percent disability; $25 
for 25 percent; $35 for 50 percent; $50 for 75 
percent; $60 for total disability; and $100 if 
in need of an attendant. 

3. War veterans with permanent and total 
non-service-connected disabilities to receive 
pensions of $60 per month. 

4. Honorably discharged World War vet- 
erans with at least 90-day service and who 
attain age 65 to receive pensions of $60 per 
month. 


compensation for pre- 


C. Provisions for dependents of veterans 

1. Pensions of $30 per month for dependent 
widows of all deceased World War veterans 
honorably discharged after 90 days or more 
of service, plus allowance for dependent chil- 
dren on Spanish War pension basis. 

2. Pensions of $40 per month for dependent 
widows of all deceased World War veterans 
who prior to death were suffering with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities but whose deaths 
resulted from other causes. 

8. Pensions of $50 per month for widows of 
all deceased World War veterans who died by 
reason of service-connected disabilities. 

4. Pensions for minor children of deceased 
Spanish-American War veterans to be on 
same basis as minor children of deceased 
service-connected World War veterans. 

5. Eliminate “needs” clause from pension 
rights of widows of World War veterans. 

6. Clarify definition of income affecting 
pension rights of widows of World War vet- 
erans to mean “earned income” only. 

7. No limiting marriage date affecting 
widow’s pension rights where one or more 
children were born to the union. 

8. Accrued compensation or pension to de- 
pendents of deceased veterans. 

9. Expenses during last illness of veteran 
may be claimed from accrued compensation 
after burial expenses deducted. 

D. Medical treatment for veterans 

1. Hospitalization for veterans of all recog- 
nized campaigns and expeditions on same 
basis as Worid War veterans. 

2. No reduction in compensation or pen- 
sion during first 3 months of hospitalization. 

3. Additional hospital facilities for general 
medical and surgical cases. 

4. Oppose transfer of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities to any other Government 
agency. 

E. Insurance 

1. Government insurance to be incontesta- 
ble after 2 years. 

F. Burial benefits 

1. National cemeteries in all States and 
acquiring additional property where existing 
facilities are exhausted. 

2 Government gravestones for all veterans 
not dishonorably discharged. 

3 Same buriai allowances for campaign 
badge veterans as now provided for war 
veterans. 

; G. Service records 

1. Fingerprints of all World War veterans 
to be classified as to type. 

2. Review boards in War and Navy De- 
partments with authority to give honorable 
discharge certificates. 

3. Members of armed forces to be permitted 
to review and correct service record at time 
of discharge; full information on discharge 
with a duplicate discharge on file. 

4. Age and place of birth on veteran service 
record to be acceptable as prima facie evidence 
in lieu of birth certificate. 

5. Citation of Victory Medal for service in 
China during period April 6, 1917, and Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, and eligibility for Service Clasps 
for same service. 

6. Equivalent of Purpie Heart medal for 
members of Navy and Marine Corps who are 
wounded in action. 

H. Bonus legislation 

1, Eligibility for adjusted compensation to 
provisional and probationary officers of the 
World War. 

2. Duplicate adjusted service certificate to 
be issued when original is withheld or con- 
cealed from veteran. 

3. Removal of time limitation for filing 
claim for adjusted service compensation. 

4. Cooperate with United Spanish War Vet- 
erans on legislation to amend the Philippine 
Travel Pay Act. 

I, Administration of veteran benefits 
1. Liberalization of rating schedules. 
2. Greater uniformity of veteran benefits. 
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8. Retroactive adjustments of all erroneous 
Veterans’ Administration’s adjudications. 

4. Presumption of bronchitis as service- 
connected. 

5. Permanent and total rating for arrested 

tuberculosis after 10-year active or intermit- 
tent period. 
6. Presumption of service connection where 
veteran was treated for toxic or infectious 
conditions in service and where residuals or 
etiology of existing disabilities may be trace- 
able to such service condition. 

7. Modify regulatory limitation of 1 year 
after on constitutional diseases 
such as heart, arthritis, gall bladder, kidney, 
and ulcer conditions, 

8. Permanent and total disability to be 
determined on inability to earn a living in 
each individual case. 

9. All limitation dates as to veteran-benefit 
applications to be removed. 

10. Veterans’ Administration annual re- 
ports to classify beneficiaries as to overseas 
service. 

11. More liberal policy by Veterans’ Board 
of Appeals. 

J. Employment for veterans 


1. Strengthen and make effective veteran 
preference on classified civil-service positions. 

2. Legislation giving preference in employ- 
ment and retention to war, campaign, and ex- 
pedition veterans on all public and private 
national-defense work, regardless of age, if 
otherwise qualified. 

8. Honorable discharge from Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard for wartime 
service to be sufficient and acceptable as 
prima facie evidence in lieu of a birth certifi- 
cate for employment purposes. 

4. Certain positions in classified Federal 
service, such as elevator operators, guards, 
etc., to be designated for war veterans only 
and to be exempt from provisions of the 
Retirement Act. 

5. Waiver of age limits in civil service 
mandatory for veterans seeking appoint- 
ments. 

6. Veteran preference on all employment 
where Federal funds are used in whole or 
part, regardless of private or public super- 
vision. 

7. Oppose the removal or dismissal of war 
veterans from any Work Projects Administra- 
tion project by reason of reduction of per- 
sonnel or completion of project until all 
nonveterans engaged in similar work have 
first been removed. 

8. Full benefits of Retirement Act to all 
Federal employees who may become so dis- 
abled in the armed services as to prevent 
reinstatement on their jobs, unless granted 
compensation or pension equal or greater 
than retirement benefits. 

9. Amend social-security law to provide 
payment of unemployment compensation 
when employee is absent from work by 
reason of illness or disability. 

10. Federal vocational training for veterans 
and other persons over 40 years of age who 
desire to qualify for employment in defense 
industry 

11. Oppose the employment of aliens who 
have not filed for citizenship and make such 
provision mandatory in all Government work, 
regardless of public or private supervision. 

12. Favors enactment of H. R. 4188. 

13. Favors enactment of H. R. 1057. 


K. Miscellaneous provisions 


1. Increase allowances for retired enlisted 
men from $15.75 to $30 per month. 

2. Increase disability pensions of peace- 
time veterans from 75 percent to 90 percent 
of wartime service-connected compensation. 

3. Posthumous restoration of rank and 
privileges to Gen. William L. Mitchell. 

4. Congressional authority for erection of 
suitable memorial to Benjamin Franklin in 
Washington, D. C., and Franklin’s likeness to 
be minted on some legal coin. 
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5. Memorial to George Washington at Val- 
ley Forge, Pa. 

6. Requests Navy Department to name 4a 
mew war vessel after or in honor of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

7. Enforcement of Federal law which re- 
stricts use of facsimile overseas caps to 
authorized organizations. 

8. Freeze or confine prices of commodities 
for sale in United Service Organizations on 
same level with those sold in military 
canteens, 





F adel Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Roswell Magill, which was published in 
the New York Sun of January 7, 1942: 


FrprraL TAXATION—THE ONE-TIME UNDER SEC- 
RETARY OF THE TREASURY, NOW PROFESSOR 
or Tax Law aT CoLuUmBIA, ANALYZES THE 
LEGISLATION OF 1941 aND Forecasts WHat Is 
To Come In 1942 


(By Roswell Magill) 

The comparatively calm acceptance by busi- 
nessmen not only of the steadily mounting 
burden of Federal taxation but of its rapidly 
increasing complexities and uncertainties is 
an interesting commentary upon their adap- 
tability, as well as their loyal allegiance to 
the cause in which we are engaged. Certainly 
at this year end, the willingness of the busi- 
ness community to shoulder the tremendous 
responsibilities of taxation as well as of pro- 
duction, is as manifest as the spiritual unity 
of the country in this emergency. 

Since the burdens are bound to be very 
great, so great as to disturb and alter our 
economic and social practices and organiza- 
tion in many ways, it is the more important 
that the Treasury and the fiscal committees 
of Congress should determine as soon as pos- 
sible what the financial program is to be, so 
that the necessary adjustments to it can be 
made. It is equally important that as much 
consideration in Washington be given to the 
in.pact of the new program on taxpayers, as 
upon its productivity in dollars. The Treas- 
ury certainly needs the dollars. Its demands 
on individuals and corporations are already 
severe. The new demands must therefore be 
adjusted with great care to avoid major dis- 
locations of our way of life. 

This article will be devoted to two principal 
topics: A description of Federal revenue legis- 
lation during 1941; and a forecast of possible 
revenue legislation during 1942. 

I. THE TWO ACTS OF 1941 

When the Second Revenue Act of 1940 was 
adopted containing the excess-profits tax it 
was understood that its provisions for relief 
in special cases were inadequate. One of the 
two 1940 relief provisions was so general a 
grant of authority to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue that the administrative task 
of determining the cases in which relief was 
to be given would have been tremendous. 
Hence early in 1941 an amendatory act was 
started on its legislative way, with the pri- 
mary design of clarifying and improving the 
relief sections. The act was introduced in the 
House on February 24; referred to and re- 
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ported by the Ways and Means Committee on 
the same day, and was passed by the House 
unanimously on the following day. Nor did 
the Senate deliberate much longer; the 
Finance Committee reported the bill on Feb- 
ruary 27 and the Senate passed it on March 3. 
This remarkable speed was probably due to 
Treasury assurances that the bill operated 
only to protect and assist taxpayers, not to 
increase their burdens. 

Since the act is highly technical, only the 
high lights can be reflected in this article, and 
the description will be quite general. 

1. Corporations generally are allowed a 
carry-over for 2 years of their unused excess- 
profits credit, determined by either method. 
In other words, if the excess-profits net in- 
come in 1941, for example, is not as great as 
the credit, the excess may be used in the com- 
putation of excess-profits net income in the 
subsequent 2 years. 

2. The former relief provisions were com- 
pletely revised and made much more specific. 
In general, corporations may be afforded re- 
lief if their base-period net income is abnor- 
mal in designated respects or if there are 
abnormalities in their income during the 
taxable period Adjustments of base-period 
net income are authorized in two principal 
cases: (1) Where the character of the tax- 
payer’s business as of January 1, 1940, differs 
from that of one or more of the base-period 
years; and (2) where normal production, out- 
put, or operation in one or more of the tax- 
able years in the base period has been inter- 
rupted or diminished because of abnormal 
events. The second relief provision, relating 
to abnormalities in income in the taxable 
year, becomes available if two conditions are 
satisfied: (1) It must appear that there is in- 
cludible in the taxpayer’s gross income an 
item of abnormal income; six classes, not 
exclusive, of abnormal income are listed in 
the law; (2) it must also appear either that 
it is abnormal for the taxpayer to receive 
income of such a class or that the amount 
exceeds 125 percent of the average amount of 
the same class of income received for the 4 
previous taxable years. 

3. A third series of amendments give some 
relief to growing corporations, employing the 
average-earnings method of computing ex- 
cess-profits net income. At the most, such 
corporations may substitute the highest net 
income during any year in the base period 
for the average net income for the base period. 
Thus if the corporation continued to grow 
after 1939, even from causes having nothing 
to do with national defense, it may be taxed 
much more heavily than its well-established 
competitor. 

4. No corresponding relief provisions were 
inserted for the benefit of corporations util- 
izing the invested-capital basis. At first 
blush, this omission seems odd, in view of 
the partiality which the Treasury has shown 
for the use of that method. Moreover, al- 
though it would not be easy to formulate 
satisfactory amendments to improve the law, 
it is becoming clearer every day that the de- 
termination of invested capital will be an 
administrative nightmare; and that the re- 
sults will frequently be quite inequitable. 
If the taxpaying corporation is the product 
of a series of reorganizations in prior years, 
its invested capital will often be determined 
by its predecessor’s costs, which in turn 
bear no necessary relation either to its own 
costs—the value of its securities issued there- 
for—or to the present value of the assets 
earning the income that is taxed. By the 
same token, the corporation’s common 
stockholders are indirectly being called upon 
to bear a tax (through the reduction in cor- 
porate earnings available for dividends) which 
has no relation to the return on their in- 
dividual investments, and hence is in no 
way keyed to individual ability to pay. The 
invested-capital provisions of the excess- 
profits-tax law require much additional 
thought and work, if this tax is to continue 
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as a major factor in the corporate tax sys- 
tem. 

5. A new provision in the law is designed 
to permit adjustments of prior income-tax 
liability, irrespective of the statute of limi- 
tations, if it is determined that the tax- 
payer is taking a position, as to some item, 
for excess-profits-tax purposes, which is in- 
consistent with its prior treatment of the 
same item for income-tax purposes. That 
neither the Commissioner nor the taxpayer 
should be permitted to benefit in 1941 by 
treating some transaction that occurred in 
1931 differently from the treatment adopted 
then is in general a sound prcposition. In 
such a serious matter as taxes, one should 
not expect to be allowed to blow hot and 
blow cold. Nevertheless, some changes in 
position by the taxpayer, possibly inadvert- 
ent or minor in importance in current years, 
should not open a Pandora’s box of read- 
justments for past years. The exact scope of 
the section is not entirely clear. It should 
be applied by the Treasury with discretion 

6. Other provisions made it clear that the 
Board of Tax Appeals would have exclusive 
jurisdiction to review the Commissioner’s 
determinations as to the application of the 
new relief provisions. 

Not quite 2 months after the approval of 
the excess-profits-tax amendments, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee to urge that. addi- 
tional taxes aggregating $3,500,000,000 be im- 
posed to meet a greater share of the cost of 
the defense program. It was then estimated 
that total expenditures for the fiscal year 
1941-42 would be about $19,000,000,000, and 
revenues about 9.2 billions. It is now known 
that total expenditures for the current fiscal 
year will be much higher, probably in excess 
of twenty-five billions, and that an even more 
astronomical figure, perhaps 50 percent 
greater, will be reached in 1942-43. The case 
for additional taxation was then reasonably 
clear. The serious problem, which Congress 
took 6 months to solve, was to determine on 
what persons and transactions the heavy 
additional burdens were to be imposed. 

The bill as finally adopted will yield about 
$3,500,000,000 in a full year of operation. The 
Federal revenue system as a whole may be 
expected to produce eleven to twelve billion 
dollars in 1941-42, not half what the expendi- 
tures will be. The 1941 act changed very 
little the substantive and administrative sec- 
tions of the Revenue Code. It was devoted 
almost wholly to increases in most existing 
Federal taxes, and to additions of a number 
of new forms of taxes. The persona] exemp- 
tions in the income tax were reduced to $750 
for a single person, and $1,500 for a married 
couple (or head of a family); the credit for 
dependents was, however, left unchanged. 
By this means millions of new taxpayers will 
be added to the rolls. 

Surtaxes were decidedly increased all along 
the line, so that, with the decrease in exemp- 
tions, all income taxpayers will pay much 
more next year than they did in 1941. It 
has been truly said that the taxpayer who 
has not kept out of his 1941 income enough 
to pay income taxes due in 1942 is apt to be 
in debt for years to come. 

Corporations were also severely dealt with. 
The normal rates were slightly increased, to 
absorb the additional, 10 percent rate, the 
so-called defense tax, and surtaxes were 
added of 6 percent on the first $25,000 and 7 
percent on the balance of surtax net income. 
This term includes interest on partially tax- 
exempt securities, as well as ordinary net 
income. In addition, the previous deduction 
for the corporate normal tax from income 
for excess-profits-tax purposes was reversed; 
the excess-profits tax now becomes deductible 
from gross income for normal-tax purposes. 
The effect is greatly to increase the burden 
and thus the productivity of the corpo- 
rate-tax system. Various other changes 
were made to increase the effective rates of 
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the excess-profits tax, the mcst 

being an increase in the bracket rates and 
a reduction in the allowable rate of return on 
invested capital to 7 percent on the amount 
over $5,000,000. By way of alleviation, how- 
ever, a new provision increases by 25 percent 
the amount otherwise allowable in invested 
capital for new capital paid in during the 
taxable year. 

Estate- and gift-tax rates were also de- 
cidedly increased, particularly in the lower 
brackets. Finally, a long series of increases 
in existing excise taxes was made, and a num- 
ber of new excises were added. 


II. THE OUTLOOK FOR 1942 


Improvements in the existing revenue laws, 
suggested while the 1941 bill was being con- 
sidered, were almost all defeated on the 
grounds that it was important to put through 
the rate increases promptly; and that the 
proposed amendments would be consolidated 
in an “administrative” tax bill, scon to follow. 
Since there has not been a general overhaul- 
ing of the tax laws for several years, the 
Treasury has an accumulation of proposals 
designed to make the laws operate more fairly; 
and taxpayers have many similar proposals 
based on unhappy experience. Had the dec- 
larations of war not intervened, a bill embody- 
ing these changes might have been antici- 
pated early in 1942, since it had been gener- 
ally agreed upon. 

A revenue bill of 1942 is, of course, a cer- 
tainty, but how much more revenue will be 
sought is not now clear. Whatever is raised 
can be only a part of a huge anticipated excess 
of expenditures over receipts. Next year we 
may pay one-half of the costs of war out of 
taxes, but we will hardly be able to pay two- 
thirds. The balance will be added to a phe- 
nomenal Federal debt. 

It is no longer possible to raise vast sums 
of money by increased income taxes on pres- 
ent individual taxpayers. Hence, if, say, five 
billions more is to be raised, it must neces- 
sarily come in Jarge part from a further lower- 
ing of present exemptions; increases in rates 
in the lower brackets; and from a further in- 
crease in corporate rates. The former action 
will almost necessarily involve the institution 
of provisions for withholding and collecting 
the tax at the source, with the undesirable 
practical consequence of requiring the tax- 
payer in effect to pay in 1942 income taxes 
both on 1941 and 1942 incomes, at least in 
part. 

Nevertheless, no other ready solution of 
the revenue problem is in sight. Corporation 
taxes are already very high, and the excess- 
profits tax is by no means a well-developed 
and equitable means of raising great sums. 
Nevertheless, it is plain that corporate tax 
rates will surely be increased. Finally, as in 
1941, numerous increases in excises, perhaps 
a more general sales tax, are in the cards. 
Some increases in pay-roll taxes may be 
made, of course, with an eye on the income 
tax increases. 

It is just possible that some form of com- 
pulsory saving might be instituted. Savings 
bonds, payable after the war, might be issued 
in part return for payments to the Federal 
Government. 

Thus the financial future is not a happy 
one. One of the few cheering aspects is the 
announced determination of the chairmen 
of the two revenue committees to do all they 
can to avoid the economic and social disas- 
ters that may result from a too rigorous tax 
system. With the heaviest Federal taxes in 
history, and more to come, it will be hard 
to avoid crushing free enterprise and indi- 
vidual initiative, not at once but in the 
course of years of financial stresses and 
strains. The realization of the seriousness of 
the problem and the free discussion of its 
implications are the first steps toward its 
equitable solution. 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 8 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 6), 1942 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me by W. W. Sanderson, a 
prominent attorney of San Francisco, 
Calif., dated December 31, 1941. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


San Francisco, December 31, 1941. 
Hon. SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SHerman: In this dark hour I feel it 
necessary to record my bitter protest against 
the action of our State Department in 
thwarting the people of the islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon in their choice of the 
democratie DeGaulle leadership instead of the 
tottering and Hitler-dominated Vichy 
regime. 

General DeGaulle certainly speaks for a 
France that Republican America can greet 
from the Statue of Liberty. 

And a restored Republican France must 
come from his valiant leadership—already 
demonstrated not only through the shedding 
of blood, but through successful restored 
sovereignty over thousands of miles where 
the tricolor waves again over free Frenchmen. 

But this action by America serves as notice 
to the enslaved peoples of the world that 
America will use her mighty power to hold 
them to their Hitler mastery. The door of 
hope is slammed shut. 

We are in this war to the hilt. For some 
reason our State Department has been, and 
by this action is now, hardly aware of the 
fact. It becomes your duty and opportunity 
as a Senator, and your obligation as an Amer- 
ican, to find out the reason why. 

DeGaulle has been condemned to death by 
Petain. Petain has chosen Hitler. I choose 
DeGauile. 

Sincerely, 

W. W. SANDERSON. 


Copy to Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State. 


The River and Harbor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by Hon. J. J. Mansfield, chair- 
man, Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
United States House of Representatives, 
in Houston, Tex., December 16, 1941, be- 
fore the Texas Waterways Conference: 
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Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association, the river and har- 
bor bill now pending in Congress contains 
many provisions of <n in our na- 
tional-defense program. It contains many 
provisions of importance to Texas. The op- 
ponents of the bill are thoroughly organized 
and powerful. While various organizations 
and persons, for variously assigned reasons, 
have voiced opposition to certain projects in 
the bill, the fact stands out most prominent- 
ly that the major portion of the opposition 
is promoted by two organizations—The As- 
sociation of American Railroads and the Coal 
Miners Union. The heads of these two or- 
ganizations are men of unusual ability, of 
wide experience, of tremendous influence, 
and with vast funds at their ‘. 

Thirty-six projects in the bill, estimated to 
cost approximately $%380,000,000 have been 
certified by our Army and naval authorities 
as necessary in the national defense. As the 
war develops, others will become important. 
There are 34 projects in the Pacific Coast 
States, 10 in Alaska and 3 in Hawail, several 
of which may now become very urgent. Sea- 
plane basins for the Islands of Midway, Wake, 
and Guam have already been authorized by 
Congress, and the first two completed. 
Guam was not authorized until a few months 
ago. The headlines now indicate that Mid- 
way and Wake, where the works were com- 
pleted, are still holding out, but Guam has 
fallen to the enemy. This is an illustration 
of the effectiveness of our river and harbor 
works in time of war as well as of peace. 

Congress, of course, is expected to make 
early appropriation for those projects urgent 
for the national defense. Projects other 
than those for defense will not be considered 
for appropriation until the emergency is defi- 
nitely past, and not even then unless and 
until they receive budgetary approval. 

Those who seek to defeat the bill on the 
theory that such action would be in the inter- 
est of national defense have a misapprehen- 
sion of the real facts. More than a third of 
the total authorizations in the bill have al- 
ready been urgently requested by the high 
Officials of our Government in charge of and 
responsible for our defense program. Addi- 
tional projects are becoming urgent on ac- 
count of the ever-changing international 
conditions of world war and conquest. The 
President is in thorough accord with the 
purpose of the bill and, on several occasions, 
has indicated his acquiescence. 

Projects primarily for commercial use may 
be considered for execution during the post- 
war period. I am advised that several mil- 
lion men may be thrown out of employment 
when the defense industries cease operatiors. 
No one can foresee what the consequences 
may be. Public works of some kind will 
become necessary to cushion and relieve the 
conditions that may arise. How important it 
is that such public works should be of real 
value, thoroughly planned, and held in read- 
iness. 

During the depression of a few years ago, 
no river and harbor legislation was permitted 
to pass Congress for a long period of time. 
Emergency measures were authorized to re- 
lieve acute labor conditions, Nearly a billion 
dollars was expended on various types of work 
classed as river and harbor works. It was 
carried on under various governmental agen- 
cies. Works which had previously been so 
successfully carried out by that most effi- 
cient branch of our Government, the Corps 
of Army Engineers, was distributed and much 
of it placed in other hands. Much of the 
expenditures went for unimportant purposes, 
and the Congress finally returned to the safe 
and sane program of procedure. Let us not 
now depart from it. 

Several bills are now pending in Congress 
to create so-called Tennessee Valley Author- 
ities throughout the entire country. There is 
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strong sentiment in Congress for such a pro- 
gram. It will doubtless be resorted to if the 
river and harbor bill is defeated. There are 
a few rivers, of course, suitable for power de- 
velopment. At the same time, if such a pro- 
gram is to be made to apply to all the rivers 
in the United States, it might result in the 
expenditure of billions of dollars when per- 
haps the major portion would result in fail- 
ure. When similar measures were before my 
committee a few years ago Dr. A. E. Morgan, 
the great engineer, then the head of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, advised me that such 
a course would result in widespread disap- 
pointment. I reached the same conclusion. 

It is not my purpose at this time to discuss 
the various projects in the river and harbor 
bill. Each project will be considered sepa- 
rately on its own merits before the bill comes 
to a final vote in Congress. No project will 
remain in the bill for the final vote unless it 
has the approval of a majority, and no person 
can consistently dispute the right of the ma- 
jority to rule in a democratic country. 

The bill contains 17 projects for Texas, in- 
volving a cost of $59,339,100. This is more 
than has ever before been authorized for 
Texas in a single bill. Money heretofore ex- 
pended for the improvement of Texas water- 
ways has produced more beneficial results 
than like expenditures in many other States, 
as the record will show. I have been closely 
connected with all this legislation for 25 
years. It has been my pride and my ambition 
to help secure for Texas the improvements so 
necessary in placing her in the forefront in 
the parade of great commercial States. 

A statement of expenditures for Texas 
waterway improvements was published last 
August. It showed that prior to 1916 Texas 
had received $40,011,356. Since that time, and 
up to 1941, the expenditures for such Texas 
waterways had been increased to $167,590,142. 
During this 25-year period our water-borne 
commerce increased from 9,604,811 tons in 
1916 to 100,653,597 tons in 1940. This record 
has not been equalled by the commerce of any 
other State. 

Texas is primarily an agricultural State. 
Our lands have been burdened with annual 
crop production without replacement of the 
lost fertility. In shipping our crops and meat 
animals abroad, we have annually exported 
a certain proportion of our soil fertility. But, 
this is small as compared with the. waste of 
fertile soil that has flowed down our rivers, 
finding lodgment in waste places that cannot 
be utilized for agricultural purposes or flow- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico, never to be 
returned. 

Careful engineering estimates show that 
about 400,000,000 tons of silt is annually dis- 
charged into the Gulf »y the Mississippi 
River. Dr William J. Hale, expert consultant 
of the Dow Chemical Co., tells us that 214 per- 
cent of that silt consists of potash and phos- 
phoric acid. Our Texas Rivers are small in 
comparison with the Mississippi, but their 
waters have a proportionately much greater 
soil pollution content Our loss of fertile 
soils annually discharged into the Gulf of 
Mexico cannot even be reasonably estimated. 

The Department of Agriculture is encourag- 
ing a vast program of soil conservation. It 
is proposed to be applied on the Trinity in 
connection with the navigation and flood- 
control works planned by the War Depart- 
ment. If approved by Congress, the program 
will serve a double purpose—that of con- 
serving the soil, and of avoiding silting of 
the slack-water pools formed by the naviga- 
tion dams. If the people are opposed to this 
program, they have it in their power to kill it. 

Unless our fertile soil can be conserved and 
the flood damages materially reduced, the 
railroads will suffer in equal, if not greater 
proportion than other industries. If the 


country is to be dependent alone upon agri- 
culture, then the tonnage to be available to 
the railroads will be only seasonal and prob- 





ably handled largely by other types of trans- 
portation 


Dr. Hale in his book recently published 
under the auspices of the Chemical Founda- 
tion tells us that prior to the introduction 
of the steam engine four-fifths cf our tonnage 
production came directly from the farm and 
forest It gradually decreased until the close 
of the 19th century, when only one-half 
came from the farm. Following the automo- 
bile, only one-third of our tonnage is now 
produced on the farm, the other two-thirds 
coming principally from the mines and fac- 
tories If we are to continue to be de- 
pendent upon the farm only, with our rapid- 
ly decreasing soil fertility, and increasing 
flood to contend with, then the rail- 
roads cannot hope for a bright future. 

When the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors was holding hearings a few weeks ago, 
many railway employees wrote me that they 
would lose their jobs if the Trinity River 
was made navigable. For their information. 
and for general information, I will say that 
no railway unemployment has ever resulted 
from waterway competition. Successful wa- 
ter transportation has been most productive 
of business for the railroads. The greatest 
density of rail traffic is on those roads in 
the zones where the greatest amount of 
water-borne traffic is handled. 

In 1927 the Pit Chamber of Com- 
merce submitted a statement showing that 
in 1900 the waterway traffic in the Pitts- 
burgh district was 9,000,v00 tons, and the 
rail traffic 47,000,000 tons. In 1925 the wa- 
ter-borne traffic had increased to 40,000,000 
tons, and the rail traffic to 173,000,000 tons. 
The availability of water routes for the coal 
movement permits and promotes greater vol- 
ume and longer hauls of ore by rail in that 
district. As a further result the enormous 
tonnage of steel products sent out by rail 
has furnished more business for those lines 
than would ever have been possible without 
river transportation. 

Dr Harold Kelso, of Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, in the American Economic Review 
for September 1941, says: 

“Almost without exception the most im- 
portant railroad paralleling each of the heavy- 
traffic waterways is more profitable than the 
average for all railroads. For example, in 
1939 all roads as a system earned 2.26 per- 
cent on their average invested capital, but 
the four railroads paralleling the Ohio River 
made 3.72 percent (Southern), 2.76 percent 
(Baltimore & Ohio), 3.90 percent (Louisville 
& Nashville), and 5.85 percent (Chesapeake 
& Ohio) Competing with the lower Missis- 
sippi, the Illinois Central made 3 percent on 
its invested capital. If the roads competing 
with such important channels are more 
profitable than the interior roads, river navi- 
gation is not responsible for the financial 
difficulties of the railroads.” 

For many years I have called to the atten- 
tion of railroad attorneys and other repre- 
sentatives appearing before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee the fact that waterway 
transportation had never reduced railroad 
employment, had never caused abandonment 
of railroad mileage, and had never reduced 
the’ railroad income. 

As an answer to this, my attention was 
recently called to the fact that the Mlinois 
Central, paralleling the Mississippi, had un- 
dergone a large reduction in railroad em- 
ployment. That was true, of course, but we 
find that the reduction on other roads where 
there was no waterway transportation was 
far greater than it was on the Illinois Cen- 
tral. Furthermore, the record shows that 
the percentage of income of the Illinois Cen- 
tral is greater than the average for all roads, 
being 3 percent, while the average was only 
2.26 percent. 

The reduction in emplcyment in Texas has 
been far greater than in other sections, and 
not 1 pound’ of freight in Texas was carried 
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by inland water. I am advised that in 1925 
there were 76,422 men in the railroad em- 
ployment in Texas, while in 1939 there were 
only 40,122. 

A gvod many years ago the trains on the 
Texas roads generally consisted of 30 to 40 
cars, operated by a crew of 5 men. Carloads 
ranged from 20,000 to 30,000 pounds. The 
trains now have 85 to 100 cars of more than 
double the capacity of those formerly in use. 
They are still operated by a crew of 5 men 

The high railway officials have several times 
stated before the committee that their trains 
in Pennsylvania carry 6,000 tons of coal with 
a crew of 5 men. That is approximately 10 
times greater than the average trainload in 
former years. and operated by the same num- 
ber of men. : 

I don’t believe I can justly be accused of 
having prejudice against railways. Whilst I 
have on several occasions felt it my duty to 
my ccuntry to take an attitude different from 
that contended for by the railways, I have 
nevertheless stood for many measures which 
were very much in their interest. I supported 
the Pettengill bill which the railroads wanted. 


~I voted for the Pullman surtax, against my 


own personal interest. I voted to override 
the President’s veto of the Hobbs bill. I have 
promoted the improvement of harbors and 
channels which were exclusively for the use 
of the railroads. 

On the other hand, I do not belong to that 
school of thought claiming that the railroads 
should have a monopoly of transportation 
regardless of the cost to the people. That is 
the present attitude of the Association of 
Rail.oads. Their representatives have dis- 
putea the right of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors to consider railroad rates in de- 
termining the economic justification of a 
waterway, however exorbitant the charges 
might be in some instances. They claimed 
that this was the exclusive province of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and that 
Congress had no authority except on appeal 
to that body. 

Recently there was a threatened shortage 
of oil and gasoline on the eastern seaboard. 
The tank ships had been taken out of the 
coastwise trade on account of the war. The 
establishment of a pipe line from Texas to 
the Atlantic coast was under consideration. 
The cost of conveying oil by pipeline was 
much greater than by water. 

The railroads claimed they had the neces- 
sary equipment for this service, but it was 
admitted that without material reduction in 
rates, the cost by rail would be 12 times 
greater than the cost by tank ships. My sug- 
gestion was to transport the oil by baige 
through the Intracoastal Canal to the west 
coast of Florida, then by either rail or pipe 
line across the Florida peninsula to the At- 
lantic intracoastal waterway. This would 
have been far cheaper than the pipe-line 
proposal. The situation was finally relieved 
by the return to the service of a large num- 
ber of tank ships. 

During the progress of the war all tankers 
may again be taken out of the coastwise 
service, and for an indefinite time. In such 
circumstances, the construction of a 9-foot 
barge canal across Florida to connect the 
intracoastal systems of the Atlantic and 
Gulf would be a national urgency. 

We have expended on the Atlantic intra- 
coastal waterway $77,232,083 besides the ex- 
penditures of more than $37,000,000 on the 
Cape Cod Canal which is ultimately to be a 
part of it. The Gulf intracoastal waterway 
from Apalachicola Bay, Fla., to Corpus Christi 
has cost $28,325,466. National safety demands 
that these channels be connected by a barge 
canal across Florida. The cost of this barge 
connection is estimated at $22,000,000 The 
cost of the proposed ship channel is estimated 
at $197,000,000. When the bill is taken up in 
Congress an amendment will be offered to 
substitute the barge canal for the ship canal. 
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It is the same amendment which I offered in 
the committee, but which was not then 
adopted. Without this connecting link across 
Florida these intracoastal waterways can only 
function locally. By supplying the link, the 
whole system will become a great national 
asset. 

In regard to the relative cost of transport- 
ing oil and gasoline by the various types of 
transportation, one of the great oil companies 
a few years ago made and accurate 
tests on shipments involving 8,000,000,000 
ton-miles. It was found that truck 

tation was the most expensive, rail being 
next. Pipe line was far cheaper than rail 
transportation, but many times more costly 
than tion by tank ship or barge. 
It was found that if all petroleum move- 
ments had been by rail, gasoline would have 
sold at an average price of slightly more than 
39 cents per gallon. By reason of the fact 
that such great quantities were transported 
by the cheaper methods, especially by water, 
gasoline was sold at an average price of 17 
cents. All this was fully shown in the testi- 
mony of Mr. J. D. Ross of New York before 
the Merchant Marine Committee on the East- 
man water-carrier bill. 

I recently requested the Chief of Engineers 
to furnish me information with reference 
to the inland waterways of Germany, France, 
England, and Russia. This information was 
very interesting, and was placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a few months ago, but I 
am sorry I failed to have printed copies cf 
it made for the general information. It 
showed conclusively that the utilization of 
the rivers and connecting channels in Ger- 
many was a major factor ir the success of the 
Nazi forces. 

Colonel Marks, who was our able district 
engineer here in Texas for several years, spent 
several months in Europe just before the 
commencement of the present world war. He 
sent me from Austria interesting information 
in regard to the channels being installed to 
connect the Rhine, Main, and Danube Rivers 
by reopening the old and obsolete Kaiser 
Ludwig Canal. This waterway has been com- 
pleted and has performed an important part 
in the German operations in the Baltic States 
and in the Russian invasion. 

Every improved waterway in the United 
States is now being taxed to capacity to fa- 
cilitate the movement of war materials and 
supplies. More than 80 percent of our steel 
production is dependent upon these water- 
ways. Coal, stee] products, oil, and gasoline 
are being transported over them by millicns 
of tons, as is also sand, gravel, and other 
materials for construction works. 

In matters of legislation Congress should 
look first to the interest of the people as a 
whole, rather than to the promotion of some 
particular industry. ‘Those seeking to de- 
stroy our waterways in the interest of other 
forms of transportation should consider care- 
fully the consequences that might result. A 
monopoly of transportation by any form or 
type of carrier would not only be detri- 
mental to our prosperity in time of peace, 
but might lead to national disaster in time 
of war. All our avenues of commerce are 
needed in these trying times. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I feel that I 
should not close my message to your organi- 
zation on this occasion without making ap- 
propriate acknowledgment of the splendid 
services rendered by you as president, and by 
Mr. Roy Miller as vice president of the Intra- 
coastal Canal Association. You gentlemen 
have promoted the cause of this great enter- 
prise from its incipiency. You were with it in 
the days of its prosperity. You were with it 
in the time of its adversity. You were with 
tt when the prospect seemed as a rainbow 
of promise. You were with it when it was in 
the depth of despond. It is now about fin- 
ished. Your hopes have been accomplished. 
The results have already more than fulfilled 
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. Its commerce is more than | tion of the Farm Security Administration, 


double the estimates. It is also performing 
ita part in the great program of our national 
ense. " 





The N. Y. A. and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent widely publicized re- 
port of the so-called Byrd committee, in 
which the National Youth Administra- 
tion is placed in the category of non- 
defense activities and urged to be abol- 
ished, does not meet with the approval 
of the citizens generally who are familiar 
with the splendid and far-reaching de- 
fense program in which the National 
Youth Administration is now engaged. 
For years I have urged that many non- 
defense Federal activities be drastically 
curtailed. Action of the Byrd commit- 
tee, however, in referring to the National 
Youth Administration as a nondefense 
activity is an absurdity and a strong in- 
dication that this widely heralded com- 
mittee has not familiarized itself with 
at least some of the governmental! activi- 
ties which it recommends to be abolished. 

I am submitting herewith for the Rrec- 
orRD a very timely and informative edi- 
torial by my personal friend, Hon. Tom 
R. Phillips, one of the outstanding edi- 
tors of the State of Oklahoma. Editor 
Phillips voices the sentiment not only of 
an overwhelming majority of the news- 
papers of Oklahoma, but also of the rank 
and file of our citizens, with reference to 
the importance of the National Youth 
Administration to our national-defense 
program. The editorial from the Hold- 
enville Daily News of December 30, 1941, 
is well worth careful consideration of 
Members of Congress. It follows: 

SHOULD WE SCUTTLE THE NATIONAL YOUTH 

ADMINISTRATION? 

No sane person will deny that nondefense 
spending by the Government must be cut to 
the bone if the war is to be financed without 
extreme hardship on small businesses and 
men and women of limited income. 

This necessity will be very vividly demon- 
strated when income-tax obligations are com- 
puted next month. And the levies on 1942 
income doubtlessly will be much higher than 
the prevailing rates. 

After March 15 the deadline on 1941 income- 
tax payments, this country will be far more 
economy-minded than it is today. 

A joint congressional committee headed by 
the conservative Senator Harry F. Byrp, of 
Virginia, has made its initial report, recom- 
mending a reduction of $3 300,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment appropriations for what it terms 
nondefense activities. Many other economies 
are to be recommended as the committee 
continues its study, Chairman Byrp said. 

Specific savings recommended in the com- 
mittee’s initial report are abolition of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, §246,960,000; 
abolition of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, $91,767,000; curtailment of the Work 
Projects Administration, $400,000,000; aboli- 





economy. 
These National Youth Administration 
trained men are helping provide the man- 


be the most stupid of false economy. Per- 
haps its budget can be reduced but it would 
be folly to completely abolish a Government 
activity that is training young men for places 
in industry so essential in wartime as well 
as in peacetime. 

There must be dozens of other places where 
economy can be effected. We can suggest 
one: Abolish at least half of the govern- 
mental press bureaus that keep the mails 
flooded with reports, releases, and documents 
that promptly are consigned to the news- 
paper wastebaskets, 

Experience of the last few years should 
convince us that more emphasis must be 
placed on vocational training of youth. In 
our public-school system we have trained for 
white-collared jobs while boys not adapted 
to such work have been denied the privilege 
of training for the vocations. The National 
Youth Administration is a step toward the 
correction of this deficiency in our educa- 
tional system. It may well become an in- 
tegral part of that system. 

Economize to the limit in nondefense 
spending but don’t discard a governmental 
agency that is training men for defense jobs 
and at the same time equipping them to earn 
a livelihood after the war has been won. 





Forty-four Days’ Delay in Awarding a 
War Contract Cannot Be Justified 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter written to 
the Honorable Robert P. Patterson, 
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Under Secretary of War, with regard to | several weeks in my district. Nearly every- 


delays in awarding war contracts: 
January 7, 1942. 


Hon. Ropert P. PaTTERSON, 
Assistant Secretary of War, Muni- 
tions Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I contacted your 
office during the month of November, with 
regard to making a determination as to 
whether or not Muskegon, Mich., was to be 
designated a “distressed area,” so far as war 
contracts were concerned. Muskegon was 
classified as a “distressed area.” This deter- 
mination was based upon the fact that some 
eight or ten thousand workmen would be out 
of a job, owing to the lack of raw materials 
because of priority rulings by the Govern- 
ment. 

On November 24, 1941—44 days ago—bids 
were opened for the manufacturing of $24,- 
000,000 worth of flare bombs. The Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collendar Co. of Muskegon bid 
on this job, and has been negotiating with 
the Government for a contract ever since. 
The work under the Brunswick Co. bid, if 
accepted, will go to 4 factories in Muskegon— 
the Norge Corporation, Browne-Morse Co., the 
Bennett Pumps Corporation, and their own. 
Gradually men have been thrown out of work 
in these and other factories. The Norge has 
laid off one-third of its help—over 1,000 men 
and women, the Brunswick has laid off some 
six or seven hundred men, and the Browne- 
Morse Co. is working 3 days a week. Condi- 
tions are getting worse every day, so far as 
unemployment is concerned. These men 
need the work. They want work. They are 
willing to work. Their families are in need, 
and, above all, the Government needs this 
production. 

It has been 44 days since these bids were 
opened. For 44 days I have been contact- 
ing Government bureaus periodically and 
patiently waiting for action, while men are 
and have been appealing to me through their 
organizations to do something so that they 
can work and support their families. Several 
delegations representing both employers and 
workers have been here desperately trying to 
help. Last week I again took the matter up 
with the Department. I was told that the 
Detroit office had absolute and final deter- 
mination of the letting of this contract. 1 
phoned the representatives of the labor or- 
ganization and of the factory at Muskegon 
and asked them to contact the Detroit office. 
They did so, only to be told by that office 
that they had no further information and 
knew nothing more about the flare-bomb 
contract upon which bids had been t:.Ken on 
November 24. 

Frankly, while I realize the tremendous 
job you have, my patience is exhausted. 
Forty-four days elapsing between the date 
bids are opened and no contract yet awarded 
seems to me to be beyond all reason. If this 
is an illustration of the speed with which 
we are going to produce the 185,000 planes, 
the 120,000 tanks, and other war material the 
President asked for yesterday, our grand- 
children will have to use the weapons we are 
making if the Japs and Germans have not 
burned our Capitol before that time. 

I cannot help but comment on another 
phase of this question. The entire War De- 
partment including the Secretary, the Chief 
of Staff, Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Stettinius, your- 
self, and others testified before our sub- 
committee which handles the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill that antistrike legis- 
lation was absolutely necessary if we were 
to continue war production. We were told of 
bottleneck after bottleneck caused by strikes. 
We were toid that the next 2 or 3 weeks 
would determine whether or not we would 
be at war with Japan and probably with 
Germany and Italy. All or most of this tes- 
timony was cff the record. Papers headlined 
every strike, however small, which even in a 
small way impeded war production. I spent 


one whom I saw outside the ranks of labor 
spoke of the strike situation. Country mer- 
chants, farmers, businessmen would point to 
an item in the newspapers pertaining to some 
small strike, and they criticized Congress for 
doing nothing about it. 

A great many Members of Congress who 
have friends in the ranks of labor went along 
with that legislation because we felt that the 
vast majority of the people in our districts 
were for it and it was our duty to represent 
the majority of the district without regard 
as to our personal feeling in the matter. 

I recall distinctly the fact that the Rad- 
ford powder plant opening was said to have 
been delayed 60 days because of the Allis- 
Chalmers strike and that powder was a 
bottleneck in our defense effort. Much of 
the criticism was justified. Some was not. 
Many of the facts were exaggerated, some 
were not but the important fact is that in 
the face of a war we all felt was coming 
the Congress tried to prevent stoppages in 
war production by passing an antistrike bill 
which under any other circumstances could 
not have been passed. 

Now here we have a situation of where not 
the men but the Government has apparently 
gone on a sit-down strike. If these factories 
were producing these flare bombs and their 
workers, under the present conditions. 
walked out on a strike and stayed out for 44 
days for any cause, however just, every news- 
paper in the Nation would headline the 
strike, would demand action, and would curse 
and damn labor for the stoppage in pro- 
duction. 

Nevertheless, the result of the stoppage in 
production is the same whether the men have 
gone on a strike or whether someone in the 
Government through inefficiency, procrasti- 
nation, or for some other reason is holding 
up the létting of contracts for these $24,000,- 
000 worth of bombs. This is not only a 
bottleneck, but I am convinced that the cork 
has been driven down the neck of this bottle 
and is choking off all production. 

I like you personally. I believe you have 
shown exceptional ability, and, I know, much 
patience. I appreciate the courtesy you have 
always shown me. I also appreciate the fact 
that you have a tremendous job to do. On 
the other hand, thousands of men are being 
thrown out of work through Government 
priority policies. They want to work. Their 
families are in need. These factories are 
ready to produce but production is being held 
up by these delays. After 44 days my patience 
has become exhausted. I want action, and I 
believe you are going to give us action. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. ENGEL. 





Decentralizing Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial which appeared 
in the Morris (Ill.) Daily Herald, Janu- 
ary 5, 1942: 

DECENTRALIZING WASHINGTON 

Long before the war emergency came, 
thoughtful men in Washington and elsewhere 
were considering plans for decentralizing the 
Federal Government’s enormous bureaus and 
establishments on the Potomac. 
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Now what men were coming to believe was 
desirable has become an urgent necessity. 
Washington has swollen far beyond its ca- 
pacity to contain the rising flood of Federal 
functions and functionaries. The war has 
turned a rising current into a flood, and sheer 
inability to provide bed-and-desk rcom in the 
Capital makes it necessary to move some of 
the Federal bureaus to other cities. 

Insofar as the press of time makes it possi- 
ble, this should be done with an idea of per- 
manent change in mind. The mere fact that 
the political capital of the country is Wash- 
ington is no reason whatever for the presence 
there of many of the establishments whose 
enormous plant and staff make them like 
great white-collar factories. There is no more 
sense to it than if General Motors or Ford 
were to insist on making every part and as- 
sembling every car in Detroit. 

Some 11,000 employees are affected by 
moves already ordered, with more to come. 
To New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and Philadelphia they go, to do in other 
places part of the work of the Rural Elec- 
trification, Farm Security, Patent Office, Na- 
tional Park Service, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Indian Service, Wage-Hour, Naturaliza- 
tion, Employees Compensation, Securities 
and Exchange, Railway Retirement, Social 
Security, and other Federal functions. 

Even when as many as 40,000 such employ- 
ees have been transferred from Washington, 
that city will be as big as ever, since 40,000 
war workers are to move in. 

In the future, decentralization of Wash- 
ington is indicated by everything that has 
been learned during the past 10 years. Many 
world capitals have had to fly before the 
biast of war—the more highly centralized 
they were the harder the task. Improved 
communication in the future will keep 
branch offices in far cities in as close touch 
with the administrative head as is possible 
today in some of the labyrinthine Washing- 
ton offices in which visitors and even em- 
ployees lose they way. 

These transfers, forced by war, can also be 
made to serve the future need of stream- 
lining the Federal Government. 





Privileges and Responsibilities of Amer- 
ican Citizenship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
including a letter written by Dr. Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, the president of the 
Shippensburg State Teachers College at 
Shippensburg, Pa., to those students who 
had attained 21 years of age during the 
preceding year. This letter was present- 
ed to them at services attended by the 
entire student body together with many 
of the citizens of Shippensburg. The 
purpose of this meeting was to emphasize 
the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and of the ballot. While varicus 
Citizenship Day exercises have been held 
at many places throughout the Nation, 
particularly in connection with those who 
gained citizenship through naturaliza- 
tion, I believe that this celebration of 
Citizenship Day at Shippensburg State 
Teachers College is the first of its kind 
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ever held by any institution of higher 
learning in the United States. 


I feel strongly that Dr. Rowland, of 
the Shippensburg State Teachers College, 
has taken a step which will be followed 
by many other similar institutions in 
other parts of the United States. It is 
certain that the bringing home to these 
young men and women, at this impor- 
tant milestone in their lives, of their 
privileges and obligations as voting Amer- 
ican citizens through such ceremonies 
will be of great benefit to our Nation. 

One of the men who has been very in- 
strumental in promoting this idea in the 
State of Pennsylvania was Dr. Henry 
Klonower, director, teacher education 
and certification, department of public 
instruction, in the State of Pennsylvania. 
I had the honor of making the address 
on this occasion. The program for the 
exercises was in charge of a committee 
of the faculty of which Mr. Harling E. 
Sponseller, principal of the junior high 
school, was the chairman. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty and officers and citi- 
zens of Shippensburg cooperated in the 
success of the occasion. 


CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Shippensburg, Pa., November 12, 1941. 


To the students of this college who have 
become voting citizens in the fall of 
1941: 

American citizenship is an honor and a 
distinction. When to this gift of American 
citizenship is added the further privilege and 
responsibility of the ballot, the dignity of 
such citizenship becomes complete. You 
have achieved such a distinction. Do not 
be deceived by the fact that you perhaps 
know some persons who lightly regard their 
citizenship and unworthily discharge its 
responsibilities. 

In these days when the whole philosophy 
of American democracy is challenged, it is 
important to remember what some cf the 
privileges of American citizenship are—free- 
dom of speech; freedom of person from arrest 
without just cause; freedom of worship; free- 
dom of assembly and discussion, to which 
have more recently been added by the com- 
mon consent of the American people; free- 
dom from want; and freedom from fear. 
These are priceless freedoms that we some- 
times fail to value highly only because 
we have possessed them uninterruptedly 
throughout our lives, but they are freedoms 
that men have not always had and that mil- 
lions do not have today. They are freedoms 
that have been fought for and died for, and 
they are freedoms that may have to be fought 
for and died for again. 

But American citizenship is not composed 
exclusively of privileges. It also involves re- 
sponsibilities which if not discharged will 
cause it to be lost Each citizen must face 
his responsibility to himself and to his fel- 
lows, to his community and to his country. 
He must speak when he is moved to speak, 
freely that his position may be known. He 
must wield the ballot without fear or favor, 
in accordance with his best judgment. He 
must accept the will of the majority while 
maintaining his right to a minority opinion. 
He must be willing to accept nomination and 
election to office and appointment to posi- 
tion wherever he may be called to serve. He 
must be prepared to defend the privileges of 
American citizenship for himself and for his 
fellow Americans to the point, if necessary, 
of the ultimate sacrifice of his life. 

I congratulate you upon assuming the full 
stature of American citizenship and pray that 
you may have the wisdom to appraise its 
worth, the courage to discharge its obliga- 


its enemies. 
Apert Linpsay ROWLAND, 
President, State Teachers College. 





Is There Room for Improvement in the 
O. P. M.? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, because the O. P. M. is largely 
made up, in its executive staff, of dollar- 
a-year men, about whom there is much 
controversy today, I am including herein 
an article from the New Republic 
which discusses certain personalities in 
the O. P. M. and which charges a certain 
break-down on the part of its high offi- 
cials. Because I believe there is genuine 
room for improvement in the operations 
of this Federal war agency, and because 
we are now at war and time is of the es- 
sence and sentimentality and ineptitude 
must be discarded, it is important that 
the following article be printed in order 
that Members of Congress and the coun- 
try may appreciate fully the strong feel- 
ings entertained by vast numbers of citi- 
zens in the United States. } 

The article is by the eminent and bril- 
liant writer, Michael Straight, and is 
from the New Republic of December 22, 
1941. 

OUR IMMEDIATE TASK 

At last our hour has come, when our ulti- 
mate strength is tested, and the hopes of the 
world rest upon the decision. With it have 
come the great solvents of war, cleansing 
the consciousness and will of America in a 
way that could not have been achieved in 
peacetime. 

We look for victory. It demands of us 
tasks so tremendous that they dwarf our 
present effort. To meet these tasks, we must 
achieve unity; but unity, to be lasting, must 
be based not on our present failures but 
on the program for victory which our leader- 
ship undertakes. 

In the first moments of our hour we have 
suffered heavy defeats. Our naval losses ex- 
pose the failure of our naval strategy. The 
failure of our War Department and of the 
Office of Production Management in produc- 
tion and preparedness is not yet exposed in 
action, but it is known. Behind these im- 
mediate failures lie years of mistaken di- 
plomacy which strengthened the Axis. 

Inevitably, when these failures are fully 
understood, Secretaries Knox, Stimson, and 
Hull and later William Knudsen, will under- 
go violent criticism. Our greatest danger 
now is that our criticism may stop with these 
men. The fact is that in each case the failure 
is a group and not an individual responsibil- 
ity. Because real unity in America demands 
real leadership, we need to be critical of these 
groups in a positive way. 

In foreign relations, it was the responsi- 
bility of the Foreign Service to report accu- 
rately to the President the plans of the Axis 
and to prepare all possible support for Amer- 
ica in case of an emergency. For years, it is 
now clear, the Foreign Service has misin- 
formed us concerning Japan’s and Germany’s 
intentions, and the nations of Latin America 
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tions, and the devotion to defend it against | have been left open 


racy would be ripped out, is to remedy this 
situation no matter at what cost. _ 

In the War Department, a military bu- 
reaucracy similar to that in the Navy has 
mastered details of operation and developed 


ments has strangled our war effort. Today 
the Army bureaucracy is divided. The Gen- 
eral Staff is discharging its functions in de- 
termining its requirements; the Air Corps, 
the Quartermaster Corps, and the Ordnance 
Department are, by their incompetence, mak-~ 
ing the fulfillment of those requirements 
impossible. 

Of course, there are individual generals 
who should be removed, just as Britain re- 
moved many of her top generals in order to 
live. But the problem is again not one of 
individuals. The entire Army caste is in- 
competent by training, experience, and char- 
acter to discharge industrial and economic 
functions, and the heightening of the emer- 
gency by war cannot make experts of un- 
trained men. But beyond that, we even lack 
Officers. We need all of them we have for 
military operations. The War Department 
should realize that for its own good the 
functions of contracting, subcontracting, and 
allocating for war production, to which it 
still clings, must at once be transferred to a 
civilian agency. 

In the field of production the tasks are so 
new that no bureaucracy similar to the mili- 
tary and naval bureaucracies has yet been 
created. Yet already groups can be distin- 
guished which have or have not achieved re- 
sults. As a group, the Government lawyers 
and economists who entered the defense 
agencies have done wonderfully well. As a 
group, the industrialists have not shown the 
same ability. They have not grasped the size 
of the production program; their inhibitions 
have prevented them from reorganizing even 
their own industries, and their expectations 
of post-war business relations with one an- 
other have led them to stand together to de- 
fend even the most obvious incompetents 
among them. 

To approach the problem of these execu- 
tives as simply a group question would, of 
course, be to create deep disunity. Many in- 
dustrialists have done well, and a few have 
been backed by the New Deal to rise to the 
highest positions of leadership. They have 
not proved equal to the responsibilities. 
There is not one among them who is capable 
of acting as chief executive of a central pro- 
duction authority. Even the men in whom 
the greatest hope was placed have failed to 
sustain their early promise and have not at- 
tempted to force a real production program 
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through. The proved failures among them 
must go. : 

_ Knudsen must go. As Director General of 
the Office of Production Management, he is the 
outstanding failure of the defense program. 
Under Knudsen, the Office of Production 
Management has been given full power to 
mobilize for all-out production. If the coun- 
try realized the extent to which the Office of 
Production Management has been content to 
stand by and watch the War Department 
fumble the job, Knudsen would be back in 
Detroit today. He has never tackled the 
Army. He has never seen production as any- 
thing more than the construction of new fac- 
tories taking years to build. He has never 
sought to convert existing resources, and, 
thanks to him, the automobile industry has 
not yet undertaken the most elementary task 
of conversion to war production—the pooling 
of its captive machine-tools equipment that 
Walter Reuther demanded many long months 
ago. 

Today Knudsen has “accepted” the victory 
production schedule of 1,000 heavy bombers 
a month. But when? Next year, or in 1943, 
or in 3 years’ time? He does not know. His 
entire weight within the Office of Production 
Management, and the weight of his chosen 
subordinates, is today thrown against the vic- 
tory program. To Knudsen this program may 
mean a nice idea which is beyond our power 
to produce. To the American people it means 
what it says—victory. They want it at any 
cost. They have not yet realized that the cost 
is Knudsen. When, after months of war, we 
still fail to meet the victory-program sched- 
ules, Knudsen will be found out. In war we 
cannot wait. Knudsen must go. 

Jesse Jones must go. By his extraordinary 
craft and intelligence, Jones has amassed to 
himself control over all strategic imports, all 
new defense plants, and all expansion pro- 
grams of aluminum and magnesium. The 
power that he has accumulated he has used to 
befriend the worst monopolies in America, 
and, unintentionally, to delay production 
schedules. Jones’ empire must be broken. 
The financing of strategic imports should go 
to the Economic Defense Board, the Defense 
Plant Corporation should go to an agency of 
production, or Jones himself should go. 

With Jones and Knudsen must go the 
other men who have demonstrated their in- 
ability to do this job. A. H. Bunker, chief of 
the aluminum branch of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, must go. H. P. Church, 
the senior consultant in copper; Frank 
Ayres, the production adviser in copper and 
ginc, and the other men who (as Senator 
Truman has shown) have aided the copper, 
zinc, and aluminum producers deliberately 
to hold production down, must go. 

W. H. Harrison, Chief of the Production 
Division of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, has failed to tackle the victory pro- 
gram. He must go. Mason Britton, chief of 
the crucial machine-tools branch, has not 
measured up to the job; Merrill Meigs, the 
good fellow from Chicago, is still in charge 
of aircraft production. These and scores of 
other men in this division have held back 
production and with it our hopes of victory. 
They must go. 

Floyd Odium, in charge of procurement for 
the Office of Production Management, must 
go. He has begged the procurement divi- 
sions of the War Department, without suc- 
cess, to give him some little crumb of recog- 
nition. His main proposal, to give small 
businessmen a 2-percent cut of scarce ma- 
terials, has been rightly rejected by the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. If 
the procurement functions of the War De- 
partment are to be transferred to the Office 
of Production Management, then Odlum 
should leave the Engineering Advisory Com- 
mittee, which he has wisely created, in full 
authority. 


With these men must go many others: Dr. 
E. R. Weidlein, the representative of the 
Mellon Institute in the chemicals branch; 
Philip Reed, Assistant Chief of the Raw 
Materials Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management; Charles F. Palmer, Coordi- 
nator of Defense Housing; Lessing Rosenwald, 
in charge of conservation; John Lord O’Brian, 
the general counsel of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management; Stettinius and McCabe in 
the Lease-Lend Administration; all these men 
have failed to rise to the emergency and they 
must go. 

These are the principal failures at the de- 
fense job. In the earliest days of the war, 
when the people believed in compromise and 
industry paid no attention to defense, it was 
perhaps necessary, for political considerations, 
to bring many of these men to Washington. 
Today, victory is the only consideration, and 
none of them meets the standards that victory 
requires. Their continued existence in the 
strategic centers of the war effort endangers 
the safety of all of us. The danger is fully 
recognized in Washington. The only argu- 
ment advanced against reorganization is that 
it would cause initial losses. We had far 
better suffer these losses now when the fronts 
are at Moscow and Manila than wait! until 
further defeats bring the fronts to our own 
shores. 

In these 2 years of war we have passed 
through the stage of the Winfield Scotts. We 
have reached the stage of the McClellans 
when our plans are perfect—on paper—but we 
are losing the battles. Do we have to pass 
through the stage of the Hallecks, the Hook- 
ers, and the Burnsides, with the losses of 
Bull Run, Corinth, and Chancellorsville, be- 
fore we reach the stage of the Grants and 
the Shermans, the only men who can bring 
us victory? We have our Grants and Sher- 
mans in America—the engineers out in the 
factories; the union men who have produced 
some of the best contributions to war produc- 
tion; able men in Washington brought for- 
ward during the New Deal; all the able old 
fighters who, today, are unused and ready. 
The issue between; these men and our present 
executives is not one of liberalism or reac- 
tion. It is an issue of success or failure in 
battle. We need these men now, desperately. 
Pride and prejudice must not be the de- 
terminants of victory or defeat. 

MICHAEL STRAIGHT. 

WASHINGTON. 





A Tribute to Vic Dessert 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 13, 1841, there occurred at Spokane, 
Wash., the death of one of its finest and 
most public-spirited citizens, Victor Des- 
sert. This great man was familiarly and 
lovingly known as Vic. He had never 
held public office, but his life had been 
given to public service, not alone in the 
city of Spokane, but throughout that 
great region known as The Inland Em- 
pire, which comprises parts of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 

He was one of the principal sponsors 
of the Athletic Round Table of Spokane, 
which organization has done so much 
and is continuing to do so much to pro- 
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mote clean and wholesome sports among 
the youth of that region. 

I shall always count it a great privilege 
to have known Vic Dessert and to have 
numbered him among my very best 
friends. His passing at this time leaves 
a void in the great inland empire, and 
casts an added burden upon those who 
survive him. His life exemplified that 
of the ideal American citizen, both in his 
public and private conduct, and the good 
that he did will cause him to live long 
in the memory of the thousands who 
were proud to call him their friends. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no ketter way 
to express my own feeling in reference to 
the passing of this great and good man 
and my friend, than to use the language 
of our own distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable Fritz G Lanuam, of Texas, 
when he said upon a recent memorial 
service held in this House, the following: 


Gocdbye, good friend; 
In God’s good time, 
In God’s gocd clime, 
We'll meet again. 


And in that land 
Where we shall know 
No pain or woe, 
We'll understand. 


Of the many splendid eulogies de- 
livered on the passing of Vic Dessert, one 
of the most beautiful and fitting was 
that of former Senator C. C. Dill, who at 
one time served two terms as a member 
of this body, in addition to 12 years of 
service in the United States Senate, and 
Iam glad of an opportunity to make that 
tribute a part of the Recorp of the United 
States Congress. The tribute follows: 

A TRIBUTE TO VIC DESSERT 

When Vic Dessert died a few days ago, the 
whole Inland Empire bowed its head in sor- 
row. I come now to say a few words in 
tribute to his memory. It will not help Vic, 
but it may help us who live after him. 

A great orator has said: “I know how vain 
it is to try to gild a grief with words.” So 
I would not, by what I say, try to cover up 
or remove the grief his family and close 
friends feel at his passing. 

His death is a tragedy. He was only 50. He 
had just passed the stone that marks the top 
of the hill of life and wes starting down the 
other side. The shadows had just begun to 
fall to the eastward. He was just starting 
to reap the fruits of his philosophy. Time 
was beginning to mellow his life, but for him 
the future was still full of dreams. 

Shakespeare, who knew more about human 
beings than anybody else who ever lived—at 
least he left us more evidence of it than 
anyone else—taught that after every great 
tragedy, mankind finds a better day. At the 
end of all his tragic plays, he shows a better 
period ahead as a result of the tragedy. So, 
through the clouds of grief at Vic Dessert’s 
passing, let us look for the star of hope, the 
sunlight of truth, to reveal the lesson we 
may learn. 

Vic Dessert’s success proved the power of a 
smile and of being kind. I say his life was a 
success because he did what he wanted to do 
and at the same time rendered service to his 
fellows, his town, and his country. 

Vie’s smile was not only with his mouth. 
He smiled with his eyes also. And the eye 
is the index to the soul. Nature has made 
the eye the only place where the brain comes 
out. Nature has encased the brain in a bony 
box. You cannot get into it from any side, 
If you break a hole in the skull, death is 
almost sure to result, unless it be made as 
part of an operation by a highly skilled 
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surgeon. But through the eyes, the brain 
shines forth. And Vic Dessert smiled through 
his eyes—his soul smiled, because he loved 
his fellows and enjoyed most to see them 
happy. . 
Vic not only loved a joke on others, but, 
better than any man I ever knew who played 
jokes on others, he could take a joke played 
on himself. 

He was the godfather, financial creator, and 
constant nourisher of the athletic round 
table. When they played jokes on him, he 
seemed to take a deep satisfaction in the 
fact that they did it. He took their antics 
as a kind of high tribute to himself. 

I'll take time to recount only two of these 
joking stupts they played on Vic. One was 
when they had the waiters place cracked 
plates and dishes, no longer used, on the 
table for what was announced as a 
round tabler’s luncheon to honor Vic. Vic 
didn’t notice the cracked dishes. 

After a long delay by the waiters, until 
everyone was complaining of the service, the 
waiters appeared with trays of dishes stacked 
high. These dishes too were old and cracked. 
Suddenly, at a signal from Joe Albi, the 
waiters dropped them all with a terrific crash. 
Immediately, all the round tablers, appar- 
ently in great disgust at not being served, 
grabbed the plates and cups and saucers on 
the tables and threw them on the floor. Vic 
was shocked at the destruction of his dishes, 
until he learned they were the old and worth- 
less ones. Then he laughed as heartily as 
the others. 

During the recent months, his repeated pe- 
riods of illness have restrained the round 
tablers from prankr at Vic's expense, but 
only last year on his return from a trip to 
California, they pulled one of their best ones 
on him. It was during the “Ham and eggs 
every Thursday” campaign in California 
Vic had sent postcards from California say- 
ing he thought the ham-and-egg proposal 
would win. 

They learned he would return on a Thurs- 
day morning. So the round tablers passed 
out the word that everybody should be on 
hand for a free lunch at Vic’s expense. The 
tables were filled. The waiters had been told 
to delay the lunch a few minutes so every- 
body would be on hand. When they ap- 
peared, they carried large trays of ham and 
eggs on platters. 

Then Albi took the check and and held it 
high while everybody chanted “Ham and 
eggs on Thursday.” 

“What shall I do with the check?” inquired 
Albi. 

“Give it to Vic,” everyone shouted. 

Taken completely unawares, Vic looked 
around the room, smiled, took the cheek, and 
signed it. Then he remarked, “I am glad you 
fellows didn’t hold this luncheon in the 
armory.” 

Now, let me speak of another character- 
istic of Vic Dessert. He loved to beautify 
things. He took great delight in making 
dingy, old, sometimes ugly, places pleasing 
to look upon and pleasant to use. I have 
often looked at the Dessert Hotel and thought 
how much nicer and finer appearing it is 
inside than outside. That was like Vic— 
finer inside than outside, although he was 
a man of fine appearance and charming per- 
sonality. 

I recall that 30 years ago the building now 
the Dessert Hotel was an old, dingy, third-rate 
hotel. Vic rebuilt it from basement to roof. 
He made that hotel second only to the Daven- 
port. From my acquaintance with Vic, I 
don’t think he would want a Davenport Hotel. 
It is too fine. He wanted a hotel where 
everybody would be happy and everybody 
would feel at home. 

I said to him once when the hotels were 
having troubles with the unions, “I’m glad 
you have a union hotel.” 

He replied, “Well, Dill, it doesn’t cost much 
more, and everyhody around here is happy.” 


To make t seemed his 


est place. He enjoyed being on the hillside 
of life, among his fellows, rather than on the 
mountain tops of life where only a few are 


Yet Vic had a pride in helping to do big 
things. I recall that when he was a member 
of the Columbia Basin Commission and Gov- 
ernor Martin called the members of the Com- 
mission to Olympia to appropriate money to 
do the preliminary work at the dam site, Vic 
was deeply interested. 

I explained that President Roosevelt had 
asked that the State put up $375,000 to do 
the boring and excavating necessary at the 
dam site before specifications could be writ- 
ten for asking for bids to build the dam. 
Roosevelt said if the Federal Government was 
to spend $60,000,000 to start the dam, the 
State should be willing to spend $375,000 for 
the preliminary work. As soon as I had fin- 
ished, Vic said: “Governor, I move we author- 
ize the spending of $375,000 to do the prelimi- 
nary work to start the Grand Coulee Dam.” 

Later, when I remarked that his making 
the motion immediately had probably pre- 
vented a lot of discussion, he said: “Senator, 
I never expect to hold public office, and this 
was my only chance to take some official part 
in starting that jreat dam.” Many times in 
later years he has referred to his motion to 
provide the money to start the dam. 

Most of all, he liked helping young people. 
His wonderful work in behalf of athletic 
sports of every kind for the youth of Spokane 
and the surrounding communities has been 
fully told in the newspapers. This interest 
in the young people was constant and en- 
thusiastic. He knew that the one eternal 
thing in this world is the ever-rising spirit 
of youth. That spirit carries forward every- 
thing before it. Youth is the eternal foun- 
tain of new things, the hope of a better world, 
the guaranty that our faith in mankind’s 
advancement is not misplaced. 

Vic Dessert, the man, is gone, but Vic Des- 
sert, the smiling, enthusiastic personality who 
made Spokane and the Inland Empire a 
lovelier, grander place in which to be, lives 
on in the work of those he helped to start. 

So, in closing, while we say, “Hail and 
farewell,” we know we shall think of Vic as 
just away for a little while, because his work 
lives on in the lives of those he helped to 
make happy. 





What Does Freedom of Speech Mean to 
Us Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following program of 
the American Forum of the Air: 


Chairman Grantx. One hundred and sixty- 
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war, 
amendment to the Constitution—freedom of 
speech, press, and the right of assembly and 
petition—are often endangered. 

Of these, the American Forum of the Air 


ernment? Where does free 
treason begin? Should we in times of great 
national emergency, such as we are in today, 
restrict the right of free speech? Those are 
the questions which the American Forum 
will discuss with you. Our participants are: 

Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, Of New 
York, ranking Democratic member of the 
House Judiciary Committee; 

an JouHn M. Corres, of the State 
of Washington, chairman of the House liberal 
bloc; 

Wendell Berge, Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States, who is head of the 
Criminal Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, in which division is the Civil Liberties 
Unit; 

Quincy Howe, editor of the publishing firm 
of Simon & Schuster, member of the Board 
of Directors of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and chairman of the National Council 
on Freedom from Censorship. 

We invite your letters and comments on 
tonight’s presentation. 

And now our opening speaker, Congressman 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN EMANUEL CELLER 


Freedom of speech is indeed one of the im- 
mutable and inalienable rights guaranteed to 
all residents of this Nation, citizens and non- 
citizens alike, in pursuance of the first 
amendment of the Constitution. It is part 
of a great anchor to windward against oppres- 
sion—the Bill of Rights. 

Virginia adopted the Bill of Rights on De- 
cember 15, 1791. It was then officially rati- 
fied, since Virginia was the last State neces- 
sary for its adoption. Curiously, however, 
this great event created no stir in its day. 
The newspapers didn’t even mention the fact, 
The Virginia Gazette and General Advertiser, 
of Richmond, for example, made no mention 
of that historic event. Yet, you will find in 
that day’s issue of that paper items about 
the passage of statutes dealing with the kill- 
ing of crows and squirrels. Nevertheless, the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights, we might say, 
was a “shot heard ‘round the world.” 

Freedom of speech and the other bastions 
of the Bill of Rights can never be taken for 
granted. They have been nurtured and pro- 
tected by “blood, sweat, and tears.” Many 




















sacrifices have been made for their preserva- 
tion. They are indeed worth fighting for. 
Thomas Paine said: “Those who expect to 
reap the blessings of freedom must, like men, 
undergo the fatigues of supporting it.” 

Freedom of speech has limitations. Liberty 
is not license. It does not mean, as the late 
Mr. Justice Holmes pointed out, that one may 
get up and shout “Fire” in a crowded theater. 
Indeed, rights cannot be so exercised as to 
infringe the equal rights of others or the com- 
mon safety. This is especially true during a 
war 


You cannot therefore get up on a soap box 
and so inflame your audience by praising Hit- 
ler or Mussolini as to cause a riot. A fellow 
named Roble recently in San Francisco 
shouted that Hawaii rightfully belonged to 
the Japs and that the war was phony. He 
was properly arrested in violation of the old 
Espionage Act for interfering with recruiting. 

During the national emergency freedom of 
speech and press must be so exercised as not 
to jeopardize our common defense and con- 
duct of the war. It was indeed ill-advised 
for certain newspapers to tell of alleged plans 
of the War Department for an expeditionary 
force—an A. E. F. Some culprit in the War 
Department betrayed this military secret. 
Our War College has plans for hundreds of 
eventualities. Making such plans public, 
however, gives comfort to the enemy. It is 
an abuse of freedom of the press or speech. 

Freedom of speech should preclude and not 
encourage the spread of inaccurate and un- 
proven rumors, It has beeu bruited about 
Washington that the Army has ordered 1,500,- 
000 coffins. Such a statement is utterly false 
and impairs national morale. It does not 
come within the realm of free speech 

Our President has advised us to scotch un- 
founded stories like that concerning the 
presence of a Nipponese aircraft carrier near 
the Panama Canal. 


All statements relating to our troops, 
planes, and ships, and defense industry 
should be authoritative and accurate, i. e., 
true and wei! founded—authorized by the 
appropriate governmental agency. 

During the present war, as one highly 
placed administration legal adviser says: 
“* * * the Government has the power 
to take what it needs to meet the emergency.” 
Alexander Hamilton expressed the same 
thought more than a century ago when he 
wrote: “The direction of war implies the di- 
rection of common strength, and the power 
of directing and employing the common 
strength forms a usual and essential part in 
the definition of the executive authority.” 
Thus individual liberties must recede some- 
what for the national good. A marine trade 
paper has the right to publish sailing dates, 
names of ships, and ports of call. On the 
other hand, the Maritime Commission has 
the superior right to demand that publishers 
refrain from printing these facts, since they 
might give valuable information about ship 
movements tc the enemy My wife may 
launch a ship tomorrow. It would be: per- 
fectly proper for the Government to ask me 
not to make any announcement of that ship’s 
launching, since it would give ship-tonnage 
production to the Nazis or the Japanese. 
Ordinarily I might have the right to speak 
freely of aircraft and tank production. The 
Government now has the right to clamp down 
on such declarations 

We might well follow the British pattern: 

British censorship was designed solely to 
prevent the leakage of military or other in- 
formation which would be of value to the 
enemy. Included in that category are the 
movements of troops and ships, the identifi- 
cation of military objectives damaged in air 
raids, and similar matters. It was not in- 
tended to curb criticism of the Government 
for its domestic or foreign policies, nor has 
it been used to conceal the blunders of official- 
dom, 
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Chairman Granrk, Thank you, Congress- 
man CELLER. And now we present our sec- 
ond speaker, Congressman JoHN M. CoFFrEE, 
of the State of Washington. 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN M. COFFEE 

Free speech is mortally endangered in war- 
time. John Galsworthy, in one of his books, 
illustrates that point rather well. Shortly 
after the first revolution had begun in Russia 
an extremist was addressing a gathering on 
the street and telling. the listeners that they 
were fools to go on fighting, that they ought 
to refuse and go home, and so forth. The 
crowd grew angry Some soldiers indicated 
they were for making a rush at him, but the 
chairman, a big, burly peasant, stopped them 
with these words: “Brothers, comrades, you 
know that our country is now a nation of 
free speech. We must listen to this man; we 
must let him say anything he will. But, 
brothers and comrades, when he is finished 
we'll bash his head in!” 

The problem of the limit of free speech in 
wartime is no academic question From one 
viewpoint thoughtful men and journals are 
and have been asking how scores of citizens 
could be imprisoned during World War No. 1 
in this country under our Constitution, only 
for their disapproval of the war as irreligious, 
unwise, or unjust On the other hand, Fed- 
eral and State officials pointed to the great 
activities of German agents in our midst in 
the last war, and, more subtly today. 

During the last year United States district 
attorneys regarded it as inconceivable that 
the Constitution should cripple their efforts 
to maintain public safety. The issue is a 
conflict between two vital principles. First, 
there is the view that the Bill of Rights is 
a@ peace-time document and consequently 
freedom of speech may be ignored in war. 
Rearing itself at the opposite pole is the 
belief of many extreme liberals that the 
first amendment renders unconstitutional 
any act of Congress, without exception, 
“abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press,” that all speech is free, and only 
action can be restrained and punished. 
This view was denied by our Supreme Court 
in the Robinson 1. Baldwin case in 1897. 

The courts have frequently attempted to 
define the line beyond which free speech may 
not go in war-time. It is well to remember 
that at the time the Bill of Rights was 
adopted, Madison and Jefferson were im- 
bued with a relentless hatred of the common 
law definitions and decisions with respect to 
seditious libel. It was primarily to prevent 
the recurrence of outrageous miscarriages of 
justice which occurred in England and the 
colonies in the eighteenth century that the 
Bill of Rights was engrafted upon our Con- 
stitution. The Peter Zinger (1725) case in- 
volved a New York printer, the account of 
whose trial went through 14 editions before 
1791, when the Bill of Rights was adopted. 
Seditious libel was then defined as “the in- 
tentional publication, without lawful excuse 
or justification, of written blame of any 
public man, or of the law, or of any institu- 
tion established by law.” There was no need 
to prove any intention on the part of the 
defendant to produce disaffection or excite an 
insurrection. It was enough if he intended 
to publish the blame, because it was unlaw- 
ful in him merely to find fault with his 
masters and betters, 

It is well to keep these historical concepts 
in mind in approaching the subject of free- 
dom of speech or of the press. We should 
not delimit the scope of free speech so much 
that we would put the judge, obliged to de- 
cide whether honest and able opposition to 
the continuation of a war is punishable, in 
the dilemma of Isabella in Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure. You will recall she 
had to choose between her brother’s death 
and loss of honor. 

I have spoken briefly of these things to 
indicate the boundaries and legal philoso- 
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phy implicit in the subject of freedom of 


We are fighting against three world powers 
today. We are defending the essentials of 
democracy, without which free government is 
a misnomer and a mockery. Of these, free- 
dom of speech and of the press are of para- 
mount importance. Let us rebuke self- 
proclaimed patriots and vigilantes of the 
Ku Klux Klan stamp who would deny to the 
people fair and constructive criticism of the 
handling of the war. In World War No. 1 
it was the forthright criticism by Lord North- 
cliffe which effectuated changes in the han- 
dling of munitions, which eventuated in a 
turn-over of the British administration, with- 
out which, it is now admitted, Great Britain 
would have been defeated before the United 
States had entered that war. Democracy 
grows and flowers on free speech—it must 
not be stifled; it must be encouraged within 
its limits. Possessing this priceless attribute 
of democracy, we are inspired in our battle 
against Fascist dictatorships. Whatever are 
our errors, we do not arrogate to ourselves 
infallibility. We welcome criticism. In this 
crisis freedom of speech faces its greatest 
test. We must preserve and protect it, no 
matter what the sacrifice, and at whatever 
cost. 

Chairman Grantk. Thank you, Congress- 
man Corres. And now Wendell Berge, As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United States. 

ADDRESS BY WENDELL BERGE 


Important among the rights for which we 
fight in this war is freedom of speech. We 
Americans believe in the inherent right of 
citizens to criticize the Government and its 
officials. We believe that the dangers that 
flow from irresponsible speech. are less than 
the dangers that flow from suppression. As 
Mr. Justice Holmes once said, “With efferves- 
cent opinions,as with * * * champagne, 
the quickest way to let them fall flat is to 
let them get exposed to the air.” 

The first amendment to our Federal Con- 
stitution, which guarantees freedom of 
speech, does not mean that the Government 
cannot forbid that speech which advocates 
the overthrow by force of the Government 
itself. Such utterance may be prohibited by 
law. 

But how far may the Government go in 
limiting speech that does not directly, in and 
of itself, strike at the existence of the Gov- 
ernment? The test has been stated by Mr. 
Justice Holmes. He said that “the most 
stringent protection of free speech would not 
protect a man in falsely shouting fire in a 
theater and causing a panic. * * * The 
question in every case is whether the words 
used are used in such circumstances and are 
of such a nature as to create a clear and pres- 
ent danger that they will bringabout * * * 
evils that Congress has a right to prevent. 
* * * When a nation is at war many 
things that might be said in time of peace 
are such a hindrance to its effort that their 
utterance will not be endured so long as men 
fight and that no court could regard them as 
protected by any constitutional right.” 

Professor Chafee, of Harvard, has referred 
to the conflict which continually arises be- 
tween the agitator who seeks to block a gov- 
ernment’s war effort and the government 
which seeks to carry on its war effort suc- 
cessfully without encroaching upon the fun- 
damentals of freedom of speech. “The agi- 
tator asserts his constitutional right to speak, 
the government asserts its constitutional 
right to wage war. The result is a deadlock. 
Each side takes the position of the man who 
was arrested for swinging his arms and hit- 
ting another on the nose, and asked the judge 
if he did not have a right to swing his arms 
in a free country. The judge said: “Your 
right to swing your arms ends just where 
the other man’s nose begins.” 

But we are interested in much broader is- 
sues than legal questions. Irrespective of 
the law, there is an individual responsibility 
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which rests upon us as citizens of a country 
where free speech is guaranteed not to abuse 
that freedom in time of national danger by 
speech that is reckless and irresponsible. 

We in the Department of Justice are de- 
termined to do e within our power 
to prevent illegai invasion of individual rights 
during this war. We have set ourselves 
against those pressures and influences which 
cry for the persecution of innocent persons. 
Within the past week we have instructed the 
United States attorneys throughout the coun- 
try to be on their guard against inflamed 
or hysterical action by excited people. We 
have sought the cooperation of State Gov- 
ernors and local law-enforcement officials to- 
ward this end. 

We are anxious to spread the word that we 
want no vigilante action by private citizens 
or organizations during this war. Federal 
law-enforcement agencies are fully adequate 
to cope with actual cases of dangerous sub- 
versive activity. Those cases will be vigor- 
outly prosecuted, but I can give full assur- 
ance that in enforcing wartime laws every 
effort will be made to protect the essentials 
of freedom of speech. 

Not only will we as Federal law-enforce- 
ment officials strive to avoid taking action 
which might trespass upon constitutionally 
guaranteed freedoms such as freedom of 
speech, but we will also seek affirmatively, 
through enforcement of the Federal Civil 
Rights Statute and other Federal laws guar- 
anteeing civil rights, to protect private citi- 
zens in the exercise of their constitutional 
rights. If State and local law-enforcement 
officials and the general public will also rec- 
ognize responsibility for moderation and re- 
straint in this time of national peril, I am 
confident that freedom in this country will 
emerge from this war stronger than ever 
before 

Chairman Granrk. Thank you, Mr. Berge. 
And now our fourth speaker, Quincy Howe, 
member of the board of directors of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


ADDRESS BY QUINCY HOWE 


Free speech today means exactly what it 
has always meant. Free speech today means 
the right of every American to express his 
honest, personal convictions. Free speech to- 
day means what it meant in our last great 
crisis. During the Civil War the Supreme 
Court of the United States affirmed that Con- 
gress could not restrain free speech in war- 
time. Here is what the Supreme Court said: 
“The Constitution of the United States is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in war and 
peace, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men, at all times, under 
all circumstances. No doctrine involving 
more pernicious consequences was ever de- 
vised by the wit of man than that any of its 
provisions can ever be suspended during any 
of the great exigencies of government.” 

Why should every American always have the 
right to express his opinions? Why shouldn't 
the Government ever deny this right? If 
Americans have not got the right to express 
their opinions that means they have not got 
the right to hold their opinions. If the Gov- 
ernment denies you the right to express an 
opinion, the Government is denying you the 
right to hold an opinion. And if the Govern- 
ment ever dictates one set of opinions to you 
and forbids you to hold any other set of opin- 
ions, the American way of life is dead and 
done for then and there. 

Fortunately, however, there is no indica- 
tion that the present administration has the 
slightest intention of telling the American 
people what it shall and shall not think. For- 
tunately, too, there are plenty of methods to 
impose some control on what people say with- 
out any resort to outright censorship. In war 
and in peace there are always laws against 
libel, slander, and obscenity. Also, it is one 
thing to forbid people to express opinions; it 
is something else again to forbid people to 


military secrets or false information. 

No one ever has the right to make statements 
that will lead directly to violence. 

Moreover, we live in the kind of free so- 

<iaty sihich promote on he sereuaees. test 

than hold its own in the open 


It wasn’t ‘free speech that brought Hitler 
to power in Germany. It was a weak govern- 
ment that permitted the Nazis to do a lot 
more than express opinions. It wasn’t free 
speech that brought about the fall of France. 
It was a frightened government that did not 


isn’t, of course, free speech alone that has 
kept England in the fight. What has kept 
England in the fight is the kind of spirit, 
the kind of atmosphere in which free speech 
can exist. Free speech, of course, involves 
risks. Anything we do involves risks in times 
like these. And, of course, the right of free 
speech will be abused. But the risk of per- 
mitting free syeech is not nearly so great as 
the risk of denying free speech. A country 
without traditions, a democratic country that 
denies the principle of free speech, has at 
once lost its very heart and soul. To deny 
every American the right to hold and express 
what opinions he pleases is to deny the very 
cause for which we stand in the world today. 
Only by retaining this and other principles 
that have made us a great Nation can we re- 
main strong. 

Chairman Grantx. Thank you, Mr. Howe. 

And now we continue with our informal, 
round-table panel discussion. Congressman 
CELLAR, will you open the panel? 

Congressman CeE.uar. I’d like to ask my 
colleague, the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Correr] the following: Do you agree that 
even in war we must not put blinders on 
our citizens nor plug their ears? 

Congressman Corrrse. I certainly do, Mr. 
Cretter. I believe that even in war we must 
draw a distinction between actual intent 
upon the part of the person uttering 
doctrines with which we disagrec and that 
intent which could be read into them by 
somebody else. 

I'd like to ask a question of Congressman 
CreLter, Mr. Granik. I would like to ask 
Congressman CELLER what procedure would 
you suggest, since it has been mentioned, as 
to relations between the administration and 
the press and the radio? 

Congressman CELLER. Well, the conditions 
today, as I understand it, are somewhat 
chaotic. That condition prevailed at the in- 
ception of the last war. George Creel, if I 
remember correctly, set up or was authorized 
to set up some sort of bureau so as to develop 
a sort of voluntary censorship to govern the 
press, and I believe it would be far better 
to have a voluntary sort of censorship over 
the radio and press than to have Congress 
pass some sort of legislation. I think it 
would be appropriate to set up some bureau 
to be composed of, say two members of the 
press, two members of the radio, two mem- 
bers of the armed forces, two members of the 
general public, and two members from Colo- 
nel Donovan’s Bureau of Coordination. I 
think we could get public men like Bernard 
Baruch, Norman H. Davis, or Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker, Miss Hallie Flanagan, or Alfred 
P. Sloan, and many others of that type to aid 
in setting up this sort of voluntary censor- 
ship in which radio and press would perform 
a@ very great part. 
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speech in that connection is if 
up and starts praising Hitler he is 1 
get smacked down and start a riot then and 
there, and simply in his own protection that 
right of free speech would need to be cur- 
tailed to prevent a riot, but the important 
thing to keep in mind over the next months 
in this war is to enable us not only to discuss 
issues relating to the war but to suggest is- 
sues that are going to be extremely contro- 
versial. 

Congressman CorFree. Let me butt in right 
there, Mr. Howe, and cite an example. A 
great deal of criticism has been directed, 
rightfully or wrongly, as to the surprise that 
was alleged to have confronted our Army and 
Navy officers at Honolulu. Some discussion 
has been had in the public, and some criti- 
cism, in fact quite violent criticism, has been 
directed at our commander in chief of naval 
air forces. Would you say the continued un- 
trammeled discussion and criticism of those 
men in time of war was a violation of free 
speech? 

Mr. Howe. No; I think that is a question 
of self-censorship and common sense. I 
think that an intelligent man of integrity 
who is talking about the news or writing 
about the news should withhold judgment 
and criticism on Congressmen or admirals, 
either one, until all the facts are in. What 
I am concerned about is such subjects as, 
what are we going to do about taxation, 
what are we going to do about this plan that 
Walter Reuther of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has suggested for speed- 
ing up production in the automobile indus- 
try. Those are very controversial questions. 
You may be able to discuss them freely; on 
the other hand, you take one position on 
one of those questions and someone will say 
that you are a pro-Nazi, or something like 
that, and drag that red herring into the pic- 
ture where it really doesn't belong. 

Mr. Berce. Mr. Howe, aren’t we all agreed 
that matters of the nature you have just re- 
cited are proper subjects for discussion dur- 
ing the war? It seems to me that the ques- 
tion in each of these cases can really be 
resolved by reference to these general prin- 
ciples that we have cited here now. Nobody 
wants interferences with free speech to go 
beyond a point which is actually necessary 
to the safe and vigorous conduct of the war. 
Yet, on the other hand, I take it you would 
agree that some censorship on military 
secrets, military information, would be neces- 
sary during the war. I would suppose that 
we could all agree first that Government has 
the power of reasonable censorship over war 
information, news from the fronts which 
might be valuable to the enemy should it fall 
into its hands; second, that that power should 
be exercised with moderation and restraint; 
third, that general discussion of controversial 
issues such as taxation and labor policies and 
things of the kind which you have men- 
tioned should be permitted provided they 
don’t incite to action that defeats the mili- 
tary plans of the Government. 

Mr. Howe. Yes; I’d agree entirely with that, 
Mr. Berge, and I think that the point is that 
what you have covered are questions of I- 
formation. On the matter of information, 
certainly there should be control over what 
information is released and what is not. 
When I am talking about freé speech I refer 
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primarily to opinion on matters that are not 
questions of information, such as the ques- 
tion of taxation and labor relations and that. 
There is a question of opinion, and that, I 
think, is the thing that should be kept free. 
Information is another entirely different 


probiem, 

Congressman Cre.urr. The principles enun- 
ciated by Mr. Berge, which you, I am sure, 
agree with, are one thing, but the carrying 
out of those principles is another thing. For 
example, with reference to what news came 
out of Pearl. Harbor, I might point this out, 
that there were Japanese bombing planes 
over Pearl Harbor, and they made six raids 
on three air bases of Oahu between 7:55 and 
9:10 p. m. on last Sunday. That informa- 
tion was information which the enemy had 
and could have been made public suitably 
and timely to all of us, and had that infor- 
mation been made public we would have 
dispelled the false notion that seemed to 
creep through the Nation that the Army and 
the Navy were asleep at the switch. Now, 
don’t you think that we should have been 
told of that particular information, perhaps 
not told of other types of information, but 
that should have been forwarded to all of us? 

Mr. Howe. Yes; I think ideally that should 
have been, Mr. Ceuuzr, I quite agree, but the 


whole essence of that Japanese attack was: 


surprise, and when you get a surprise like 
that it affects not only your Military and 
Naval Establishments that were surprised by 
it, it affects the public, it affects our methods 
of communication Naturally, mistakes were 
made in the early stages of this thing—no 
one would pretend that they weren't I 
wouldn’t say that that was just right, the 
way that whole thing was handled, but as 
for the future, it may ke desirable not to 
release certain pieces of information for rea- 
sons that I, at any rate, would not be 
competent to pass upon. 

Congressman CELter. For example, Jesse 
Jones, head of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and also Secretary of Commerce, 
says he will not release any information about 
loans made by the Defense Loan Corporation 
because that might tell where defense plants 
are to ke located, yet we know that frequently 
Members of the House will proclaim in the 
cloakrooms and elsewhere proudly that they 
were able to secure some of those loans for 
the buildings in their own districts. Thus, 
on the one hand we have Members of Con- 
gress that might give out the information, 
and on the other hand we have officials of the 
Government who refuse to give it out. 

Mr. Berce. It seems to me that the Presi- 
dent in his speech of Tuesday night laid down 
the principles that should control, and I 
think that there must be little tolerance ex- 
tended to the Government as to getting its 
mechanics in shape for making them effective 
The principles were: The public is entitled 
to news once it is ascertained that it is true 
and that its disclosure will not help the 
enemy. But it seems to me that the question 
beyond that point can’t be very fruitfully 
discussed, because the technical details have 
not been worked out yet. And is that really 
a question of freedom of speech? It seems 
to me that—— 

Congrecsman CorreeE (interposing). I might 
say, Mr. Berge, that in my judgment that is a 
question of policy. Let me ask you, as in 
charge of the legal division in connection 
with the Civil Liberties Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, what you would say now 
of the Rose Pastor Stokes case where Rose 
Pastor Stokes, you will recall, stated that: 
“I am for the people but the Government 
consists of profiteers.” She was arrested and 
prosecuted, and the case carried to the highest 
court of the land. Would you say that for 
that statement, under our present freedom 
of speech doctrine, she should be prosecuted 
at the present time if a similar case occurred? 

Mr. BerceE. Personally, sir, I would not, 


Congressman CELLER. May I ask Mr. Berge 
@ question? I am interested in propaganda, 
where propaganda begins and where propa- 
ganda ends. Do you think that any and all 
propaganda should be permitted? 

Mr. Berce. The trouble with that, Con- 
gressman CELLER, is that I think once you 
undertake to differentiate between that 
propaganda which you will permit and that 
which you will not, you run into an almost 
hopeless situation with respect to establish- 
ing a standard between what shall and what 
shall not be permitted. Just for a moment 
think of the situation before we got into the 
war. There was propaganda for this, that, 
and the other foreign cause being circulated 
in this country. The British interests, to 
whom we were largely friendlly, resorted to 
some propaganda. Propaganda in itself is 
not un-American, although the word has 
received a sort of odious connotation. I 
would say this: That propaganda as such 
cannot and should not be prohibited, but 
that we do have a right to require a full dis- 
closure from anybody who acts for a foreign 
government in spreading propaganda, as to 
facts of his employment, what government 
he is acting for, what he is supposed to do, 
what he is being paid for it, what the terms 
of his contract are, and that those facts 
should be made public and then the public 
is in a position to evaluate propaganda, And, 
of course, we have such a law in the Foreign 
Agent Registration Act. 

Now that we are in war, what is the situa- 
tion with respect to propaganda? I think the 
same as when. we w*re at peace except that 
any foreign propaganda, as any other utter- 
ance that strikes at the roots of organized 
government, that interferes with the effective 
prosecution of the war through stirring up 
mutiny or disaffection among the armed 
forces, 1 think can be prohibited, but it is 
prohibited under already existing law. 

Congressman CELLER. Well, now, would you 
say that Italian, German, and Japanese news- 
papers, which are great channels for propa- 
ganda, should be prohibited and suppressed? 
‘ Mr. Howe. Oh, Mr. CELLER, you don’t really 
hink—— 


Congressman CELLER (interposing). I asked 
a question. I didn’t criticize. 

Mr. Howe. I think when you get the idea 
that this country is going to be endangered 
from Japanese and German newspapers and 
that you can legislate against German and 
Japanese newspapers and all you have to do 
is pass laws and people are going to be made 
immune to infection of any sirange ideas, 
that is going at it in a very fantastic way. 
The main thing is to leave it to the men. 
We don’t live entirely under a system of laws. 
You can’t write any law that will give you 
ironclad protection. It seems to be the as- 
sumption that if you write the right kind of 
law the Japanese and the Germans won’t 
hurt us, and the only danger is propaganda 
from the Germans and Japanese. I am not 
sure that is the case at all. 

Congressman CELLER. Do you think those 
papers, in view of what has happened, are on 
probation? 

Mr. Howe. I don’t think they are coming 
into the country and I don’t think they 
would do a bit of harm if they did. I think 
that is the least of our worries. 

Congressman CELLER. Except they may be 
the match that will start the conflagration 
if the propaganda is of an insidious sort. 
They may create a great deal of havoc and a 
great deal of danger. 

Mr. Howe. You must think that we are aw- 
fully easily persuaded that the cause we are 
fighting for is all wrong. 

Congressman CELLER. Perhaps the Italian 
population and German population—if you 
gc up in New York, my city, of which you 
know something, you know they are easily 
aroused up there. If you go into Little Italy, 
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some of my own district, they are easily 
aroused there also. 

Mr. Howe. Those sections of New York— 
and I happen to live right in New York—are 
not goinz to be able to blow up the country 
by having pieces of newspapers circulated 
there or not. 

Congressman CELLER. They may be danger- 
ous sabotage. 

Mr. Howe. They will be much more dan- 
gerous sabotage if you don’t know what they 
are d>ing than if you do. 

Congressman Corres. I think we should be 
reluctant to assume gullibility and credulity 
on the part of the American people that co 
not exist. We have shown for quite some 
time that we are not amenable completely to 
propaganda at the hands of foreign agents. 
The American people have exercised consider- 
able discretion and more or less have their 
feet on the ground, and I am willing to credit 
them with common sense and a matter of 
freedom to a large extent. 

Mr. Berce. I think Congressman CELLER’s 
question about closing newspapers was orig- 
inally directed to me. I certainly wouldn't 
close any foreign-language newspapers simply 
because they are foreign-language newspapers. 
I think that they, just as any other citizen 
or person in this country who speaks or writes, 
should be subjected to the same test. I think 
that so long as they don’t engage in seditious 
utterances or don’t advocate insurrection or 
those things which directly create disaffec- 
tion in the armed forces, in other words, by 
the clear and present danger doctrine of 
Justice Holmes, I think they should be per- 
mitted to talk and write the same as others. 
After all, there are some people in this coun- 
try who can only speak foreign languages, 
or only read them, and they should be ac- 
corded a news medium. But may I say just 
this, that I think the most effective way to 
combat propaganda for causes in which you 
and I do not believe is—although I don’t like 
the term but I can’t think of a better one 
at the moment—vigorous counter propaganda 
for the things in which we believe. I think 
programs like this tonight, I think vigorous 
editorial policies by newspapers who are back- 
ing this country’s resistance to the Fascist 
forces of the world, are the real answer. I 
think the American people and even our 
foreign-born population, by and large, can 
chocse for themselves, and choose rightly. 

Mr. Howe. As long as we have men like 
Mr. Berge deciding these things I can’t imag-~ 
ine a more happy state of affairs. The whole 
question is, who is going to say what is a clear 
and present danger. Have we made such 
wise choices in our elected Representatives 
as the two who are here and who happen to 
have a good point of view, and the Govern- 
ment servant who is here? If everybody is 
like that, O. K. 

Mr. Berce. You pay me a very nice but un- 
deserved compliment. But may I say this, 
that the answer to your question, who is 
going ultimately to decide, is, of course, the 
courts. I do think, however, that the prose- 
cutors of Federal law and State law through- 
out the country can and will exercise a very 
important part in making this choice. 

Congressman Corres. Let me interject 
something. Would you say that the Federal 
courts of recent years, those years subsequent 
to the end of the last war, have modified their 
extreme views and were more liberal in their 
interpretation? 

Mr. Berce. Oh, I think they are. 

Congressman Corree. That is my conclu- 
sion, also. 

Congressman CELLER. Mr. Howe, you men- 
tioned something concerning the Civil War. 
It is interesting to note that some of our 
liberties were suspended during the Civil 
War, and even the great Lincoln in the con- 
duct of the war did a great deal in that re- 
gard, even going so far as to suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus. 
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Mr. Hows. I would just like to keep them 
to a minimum. One of our hopes is self- 
discipline on the part of the individual and 
on the part of the big industries like the radio 
and the press. 

Congressman CELLER. I believe that any 
kind of censorship that we have shouldn't 
be so strong as to not enable the newspaper 
and radio to give us news that may be bad. 
We can take it. 


Resolution of Brotherhood of Railroad 
Shop Crafts of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas on Sunday, December 7, 1941, 
there was perpetrated one of the most das- 
tardly crimes ever recorded in history when 
during the period of supposed friendly and 
amiable negotiations in Washington, D C.,, 
and even while those negotiations were in 
progress, the Japanese Government, sinking 
to the lowest depths among respecting na- 
tions of the world, stealthily and without 
warning, breaking all rules of honor and 
decency, did attack this Nation and by foul 
and despicable methods has already spilled 
American blood; and 

Whereas since that time the Japanese have 
been openly joined in their continued ne- 
farious efforts by the gangster Governments 
of Germany, Italy, and other aggressor na- 
tions; and 

Whereas the Brotherhood of Railroad Shop 
Crafts of America recognizes that upon the 
outcome of this present death struggle in 
which the whole world is now engaged, de- 
pends the right of the American people to 
live as free human beings and in which right 
labor has a gigantic stake; and 

Whereas the first thought of every Amer- 
ican is now of his country, the preservation 
and the maintenance of its ideals, exemplified 
in its Constitution and the first 10 amend- 
ments thereto, recognized as the Bill of 
Rights; and 

Whereas the men of this brotherhood real- 
ize that this catastrophe raises its ugly head 
and strikes directly at our families, our homes, 
our churches, our schools, our institutions, 
and that in their defense full offensive war 
must be waged, and that in waging that war 
many of our members taking up arms in 
defense of America will pay the supreme sac- 
rifice, others will return broken in spirit and 
in body, and that still others who must re- 
main at home will be asked to share, to give, 
and to assume responsibilities growing out 
of the tragic effects of war: Now, therefore, 
be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Shop Crafts of America and every member 
thereof, in all solemnity and with calmness 
born of deep conviction in the might of 
America, and in its indestructible determi- 
nation to fight through to absolute victory, 
doth hereby offer to the President of the 
United States, and to the Nation and the 
people thereof, the full and complete use of 
all of their combined resources, their facili- 
ties, their manpower, and their all so that 
the inevitable triumph may be attained; that 


this pledge is hereby given cheerfully 

out reservation and with full faith and con- 
fidence that victory must come to America 
and the civilized peoples of the world. 


Reclamation Projects Will Help Make Up 
Food and Fiber Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present for 
inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a communication which I have received 
from Floyd Hagie, secretary-manager of 
the National Reclamation Association, 
with reference to the part irrigation and 
reclamation can play in making up a de- 
ficiency in food and fiber occasioned by 
curtailment of imports: - 


NarIONAL RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 7, 1942. 


Memo to Congressman WHITE. 
SHALL NEW FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJECTS 
HELP MAKE UP THE FOOD AND FIBER 

SHORTAGE? 

Who can say how much a two-ocean war 
will shrink the $876,522,128 worth of agricul- 
tural products which were imported into this 
country for consumption during the first 9 
months of 1941? 

We do know, however, that the portion 
which can no longer get to our shores for lack 
of shipping facilities, the American people 
will either go without or the American farmer 
will have to produce in kind or by substitutes 
by increasing his productive capacity. 

In western America increasing agricultural 
productive capacity generally means provid- 
ing supplemental water supplies for trriga- 
tion farmers or the bringing in of new agri- 
cultural lands by irrigation. 

Numerous projects of both types now under 
construction should be reviewed in face of the 
present emergency to ascertain whether or 
not they should be expedited at this time 
in order to make up this deficit and to reach 
the 1942 farm production goal which Secre- 
tary Wickard says calls for more milk, more 
eggs, more pork, more beef, more canned vege- 
tables, more soybeans and peanuts, and a cut 
in production of wheat, cotton, and tobacco. 

Several Federal reclamation projects, half 
or two-thirds completed, could be made to 
add much to the Nation’s productive ca- 
pacity within a year if now rushed to com- 
pletion. 

The agricultural imports for the first 9 
months of 1941, as taken from the Monthly 
Summary of Foreign Commerce of the 
United States for September, are as follows: 

Agricultural imports 
Group 00: 
Animals and animal prod- 
ucts, edible 
Meat products 
Animal oils and fats, edible_ 


Value 
of imports 
$16, 077, 899 
16, 594, 345 
260, 749 


58, 228, 058 
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4, 946, 056 
2, 089, 851 


3, 462, 581 
26, 639, 933 


94, 044, 141 
Sta 


16, 478, 458 

9, 210, 247 
14, 855, 378 
33, 360, 456 
11, 985, 171 


Hides and skins (raw)..... $56, 905, 720 
Leather 


inedible....... 
Metts niin di isa eile: 


Vegetables and preparations. 
Fruits and preparations_-___ 
Nuts and preparations_-_-__- 


-- 167,581,952 
135, 838, 008 
38, 521, 230 


429, 798, 541 


22, 555, 356 
39, 738, 201 
6, 662, 166 
1, 453, 175 


Vegetable oils 

Essential oils 

Seeds, except oil seeds 
Miscellaneous vegetable 


Other vegetable fibers__.... 
Wool and mohair, etc 

Wool, semimanufactures_... 
Wool, manufactures 


Total agricultural imports 
of all groups for first 9 
months of 1941 876, 522, 128 


In reference to Russian and British food 
demands, Mr. L. V. Burton, editor of Food 
Industries, writing for the January 1 issue 
< the Washington Star, said in part as fol- 
ows: 

“In the next year, therefore, it seems likely 
that the demands on the United States for 
processed food; i. e., foods manufactured into 
nonperishable form, will jump from a popu- 
lation demand of perhaps 140,000,000 today to 
about 200,000,000 by the end of 1942.” 

If new Federally irrigated lands are going 
to be required to produce a part of the greatly 
increased demand for food, or to make up a 
part of the food deficit caused by curtailed 
imports, that fact should be ascertained now 
s0 that construction work on such projects 
as may be needed could be expedited at once. 

Respectfully submitted. 

F. O. Hacre, 
Secretary-Manager National 
Reclamation Association, 


Not Too Late—But Far Later Than It 
Should Have Been 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, 
poet has said: 
Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, “It might have been.” 
I have heard recently, and especially 
on the closing day of the first session of 


the 
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the Seventy-seventh Congress, some bit- 
ter criticisms and reproaches from my 
colleagues directed, in an indefinite and 
impersonal way, toward the causes of our 
present unfortunate straits in our Pacific 
Ocean possessions. Not only have Mem- 
bers shown indignation and grief for 
what happened at Pearl Harbor, at 
Guam, and at Wake Island and further- 
more is happening this moment at and 


near Manila, but other friends of mine in - 


civilian life have been equally bitter. The 
following is a quotation from a letter 
which I lately received of a friend of mine 
from Arizona: 

Deak Mr. Mourpockx: Since kindergarten 
days I have been taught and I have believed 
that the invincible strength of the United 
States of America would, without fail, defend 
her citizens whenever and wherever the need 
arose. This morning I stood by a radio in the 
hangar here in this land distant from my 
home and listened to the beleagured citizens 
of Manila plead for help as Jap bombers 
dropped death upon their heads, and not a 
single United States pilot was there to go up 
in defense. They asked the mother country 
for help—shades of the Alamo—if they didn’t 
ask help of the Dutch, apparently in the be- 
lief that Uncle Sam was in no position to aid. 

As a man of ideals, a man who loves many 
things more than life, I am going to ask you 
to dedicate yourself to the task of seeing that 
our ghastly error, in leaving our western dvor 
half protected, be rectified and that never 
again citizens of this great Nation be con- 
strained to call upon a weak foreign nation 
for protection Our national face should be 
crimson for perpetuity. 

This may sound like a letter from some 
half-baked nut gone slight off on a tangent, 
but it isn’t. Thanks to a lot of good soli 
Congressmen like yourself we have not been 
caught wholly unarmed. Let us hope that the 
recent happenings will give us more courage 
to support our convictions through the gen- 
erations to come. 


Mr. Speaker, as it has been remarked 
here several times on the floor of the 
House, we have brought to a close a full 
year of continuous session for the Con- 
gress and we are beginning the second 
regular session of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. It is a good time to look back 
and take stock and see what the Con- 
gress has done during the most momen- 
tous year 1941, if we can do so without 
harmful bitterness over the things which 
we have failed to do. As I am only one 
Member of this body, a comparatively 
new man from the youngest State in the 
family of States, I cannot pretend that 
I have much influence or importance in 
the total work of Congress. Therefore, 
I cannot assume full blame for what we 
have failed to do, nor much credit for 
what we have done. Because of that fact, 
it would be well for me to confine my 
remarks and also my thought to my own 
attitudes and actions and their bearing 
on our present situation. 

Instead of saying, “I told you so,” or 
moaning, “it might have been,” when I 
hear of the destruction at Pearl Harbor, 
or the capture cf Guam, Wake Island, or 
now of the taking of Manila by the 
despicable Japs, it would be well for me 
to think back over the 5 years I have 
served in this body to see what I have 
done, or not done, in regard to those 
moves which bear on our present situa- 
tion. It is more appropriate, then, for 





me to begin with “If I had,”— and con- 
dition my thinking and speaking in that 
way. It is true that I myself feel bitter, 
as many of my colleagues do, about the 
loss of Guam, even though temporary, 
and of Wake Island and now of Manila, 
in addition to all the total loss which 
we sustained on December 7, last month. 
However, if I had done so and so, or not 
done so and so, I would feel very much 
more bitterly about it than I do now. 

I, too, feel like asking the question, 
“How come that the Japs were able to 
sneak up on us at Pearl Harbor? How 
come that we did not have more air- 
planes at Wake Island? How come that 
the Japs were able to send hundreds of 
transports across the broad expanse of 
the ocean to invade the Philippine Is- 
lands? How come that our brave men 
were inadequately reenforced and 
equipped to meet the situation?” If I 
had been more fully aware during all 
these years, I might have voted and acted 
differently. And yet, what does it take to 
make me aware? Many years ago a fel- 
low faculty member from the Teachers 
College at Tempe, Ariz., and his good 
wife and family left this country to live 
in the Far East, where he became ac- 
quainted at first hand with the Chinese 
atd the Japanese. He is a scientific man 
and a Christian gentleman, and yet he 
told me many years ago that there could 
never be peace or security in any of the 
land bordering the Pacific Ocean until 
the war lords of Japan were utterly de- 
stroyed. 

Four years ago another Christian gen- 
tleman and his good wife, who had lived 
many years in the Far East reproached 
me personally as a Member of Congress 
and criticized our Government harshly 
for presuming to attempt to negotiate 
anything with the Japanese, declaring 
that their lying deceitfulness and treach- 
ery was the very acme of their diplomacy, 
surpassing that of any other nation. 
They also felt that the destruction of the 
military caste of Japan was the only sane 
solution of the Japanese question. If I 
had not relied upon their judgment and 
believed these four friends, I would be 
bitterer than I am today. If our present 
Commander in Chief had not urged upon 
us the building up of our defense, and if I 
had not agreed with him back in the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, which was my 
first in Washington, I would be bitterer 
about the situation than I am today. 

If several times when a bill or amend- 
ment was before this body to fortify 
Guam, I had voted against it—which I 
did not—I would kick myself in bitter- 
ness today. If other items of appropria- 
tion, for fortifying outposts in Alaska, 
had not received my support, and if no 
preparation had been done on that long 
chain of islands guarding Alaska, I would 
reproach myself now more than I am 
doing. In the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
when the enlarged Army and Navy ap- 
propriation bills looking toward the prop- 
er defense of our country came before 
us, if I had voted against them—which 
I did nct—I would feel a personal bitter- 
ness today which I do not feel to so great 
an extent. If early in 1938, when the 
President asked us for an authorization 
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of a supernavy, I had voted against it. I 
ought to be very bitter in my attitude to- 
day. If I had voted against the Selective 
Service Act, and the later extensions of 
the Selective Service Act, I would have 
plenty of occasion to be bitter today. 
But I did not do any of the “if I had” 
conditions just enumerated. 

Who is to blame for the capture of 
Manila and some of our other islands in 
the Pacific by the Japs? Iam as anxious 
as anyone could be to find out why. I 
have two sons in the military forces of 
the United States. After all the money 
I voted in appropriations as a Member 
of Congress during the last 5 years, I 
will want to know why they have not 
the equipment that soldiers ought to 
have—if they do not have it. Note that 
I said if they do not have what they 
ought to have. Only one answer will 
satisfy me. To me, it will be no answer 
to say that the equipment just has not 
been produced. No lack of labor, no lack 
of management, no lack of American fac- 
tories is an answer. The only partial 
answer that I will accept is that the 
weapons have been produced, and that 
they have been placed in the hands of 
freemen who have used these weapons 
effectively in fighting the devils of ag- 
gression, instead of my sons, or any other 
American boys, being required to use 
them up till this time. Now, when it 
comes to asking questions “why,” I want 
gentlemen on both sides of the isle to 
know that I can ask that question myself. 

But as the poet says: 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, “It might have been.” 


Such words are not only sad words, but 
they are dangerous words in some cir- 
cumstances. When we are prone to com- 
pare the probabilities of future events 
with the later actualities, we cannot. be 
sure how it would have been otherwise. 
Although we have lost in the first round 
of the war in the Pacific, no more hurtful 
thing can be done now to divide ourselves 
in wrongfully accessing blame for the 
misfortune. Blame for it must be as- 
sessed to be sure and properly assigned, 
in order that we may not repeat a blun- 
der, but if we divide ourselves in bicker- 
ings and harsh criticism, we are not pre- 
paring to avoid such blunders put paving 
the way for more of them. We cannot 
relive the many months of lost time in 
national preparedness, so we must make 
up in the only way we can for the lost 
production. . 





Farm Security Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of a communication from Father 
Vincent J. Ryan, Bishop of North Dakota, 
regarding the proposed liquidation of the 
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Farm Security Administration. In North 
Dakota, after all of the dry years and the 
subsequent foreclosures, it would be dis- 
astrous to abandon the Farm Security 
activities. Through this agency hun- 
dreds of farm families are helped to help 
themselves. Without this aid there is 


absolutely no way that dispossessed farm- 
ers can go to work. From a simple book- 
keeping standpoint, it is much better 
business to aid these families than it is 
to contribute to their entire support— 
which this Government will have to do. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not often we find men 
engeged in religious affairs who show 
the complete understanding of social and 
governmental affairs that Father Ryan 
sets forth in his letter. I doubt if any- 
one administering the Farm Security 
Agency has a better understanding of the 
functions of that agency and the neces- 
sity for itscontinuance. For that reason, 
I present herewith his communication in 
its entirety: 


Tue Diocese oF BISMARCK, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., December 31, 1941. 
Hon. UsHER BurpIck, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D C 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Burpick: I am quite 
disturbed over the Byrd committee report on 
the Farm Security Administration The 
liquidation for the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration would seem to me to be nothing less 
than tragic. 

The sound basic philosophy of the Farm 
Security Administration is revealed in its 
recognition of the need of widespread own- 
ership of productive property in the form of 
land and home, its advocacy of the proper 
use of the so. for the production of family 
needs, its program for assisting both finan- 
cially and educationally the lower levels of 
the American farm population 

The sound technique of the Farm Security 
Administration has employed to obtain its 
objectives is worthy of commendation. Its 
program for land and home ownership 
through tenan. purchase programs, rehabili- 
tation loans, and similar means is a sound 
one. Its nractical methods of promoting 
self-sufficiency in the rural home is equally 
sound. Its efforts directed toward the im- 
provement of the poorer groups in our farm 
population, ranging from the migrant laborer 
to the part-time worker in industry and 
from the -harecropper to the owners living 
on submarginal land, meets a very pressing 
need. The relief -f poverty and the removal 
of the causes of poverty have become, at 
least in some rural sections, a national prob- 
lem of great magnitude This problem may 
be partly obscured through war It promises 
to be more acute when the hostilities are over 
unless something i: done to remove the 
causes. 

While other Government agencies in the 
Department of Agriculture have had excel- 
lent programs providing aid and assistance 
for the more successful farming groups, up 
until the establishment of the Farm Secur‘ty 
Administration little had been done for the 
farm groups that had gravitated to the lower 
levels There is a growing proletariat in the 
small towns and small cities of the Nation 
composed of ex-farmers on Work Projects 
Administration and on relief. I hate to 
think of this number increasing and becom- 
ing a permanent liability of the States and 
of the Nation. The only way to prevent this 
trend is to offer assistance to the farming 
group that need the rehabilitation service the 
Farm Security Administration is rendering. 

The defense program has brought about 
further dislocations in our rural population. 
The same defense program and the war con- 
ceal for the present time to a great extent 


social and economic problem that will follow 
will be revealed fully when the war is over, 
and industry cannot absorb the mighty army 
of ex-defense workers and ex-soldiers. The 
Farm Security Administration has helped and 
is helping large numbers of farm families to 
recapture and retain ownership of their small 
farmsteads. 

The Farm Security Administration is nec- 
essary to check the further concentration of 
farm holdings in the hands of the few 
through its program for helping farm fami- 
lies, where the need arises, to recover and 
retain ownership. You are aware that con- 
centrated land holdings in other nations 
have resulted in revolutions with the eventual 
overthrow of governments in some instances. 
Concentrated land holdings is becoming one 
of the gravest problems in the United States. 

While realizing that all the resources of 
the Nation must be marshaled now for na- 
tional defense and for bringing about an 
early termination >f war, at the same time it 
would seem that we would be very short- 
sighted if we id not give considerable 
thought to preparing for the conditions that 
will follow on the termination of the war. 
Unless there is considerable planning, .the 
evils which afflict agriculture in America will 
grow to great magnitude during the period 
of war and break upon us like an avalanche 
when the struggle is ended Neglect to plan 
may give rise to social and economic prob- 
lems that will rob the Nation of the fruit 
of its victory. The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration is geared to meet these problems It 
is needed now, and it will be greatly needed 
when the war is over. I hope that you can 
do something to save this very valuable 
agency of the Federal Government. 

With greetings and best wishes for the New 
Year, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Vincent J. Ryan, 
Bishop of Bismarck. 





The Situation We Face 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before tne Wauwatosa 
“Vv” Club on December 15, 1941: 


The late Calvin Coolidge was a regular 
churchgoer. Upon his return from church 
one day when he was obliged to attend alone, 
Mrs. Coolidge asked him what the subject of 
the preacher’s sermon was. He replied, 
“Sin.” Thereupon, she queried, “What did 
he say about it?” “He said he was ag’in’ it.” 

About 6 weeks ago, I enjoyed the honor and 
pleasure of a visit with the President. Among 
the many things we discussed was the subject 
of war. He informed me that he was ag’in’ it. 

Never before in its history had our country 
tried to stay at peace so earnestly as it did 
these last 3 years. No nation could have 
tried harder and still maintained its self- 
respect. The President and Congress well 
appreciate that nothing in the whole com- 
pass of legislation is so serious as a declara- 
tion of war, that by no other act do they as- 
sume so great a responsibility, not only to- 
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of giving all possible aid to those ations who 
were resisting Axis aggression and whose de- 
fense was deemed necessary to our own de- 
fense. A vociferous minority, in and out of 
Congress, strenuously objected to the latter 
program, contending that we were inviting 
war But they did not fully appreciate that 
the Axis Powers made war upon a nation only 
when they deemed it to their advantage to 
do so, not for something a nation did or left 
undone. They did not appreciate that this 
war, that started with the invasion of Poland, 
was a carefully prepared diabolical plan of 
world conquest. That, were we to allow Hitler 
and his partners to pick off the nations of 
the world, one at a time, there would come a 
day when we should be obliged to face him 
alone. That the two oceans on either side 
of us would be no more barrier to an attack 
upon us than was the Chinese Wall to China’s 
enemies, or the Maginot line to the con- 
querors of France 

More clearly than anyone else, our Chief 
Executive saw the dange~ that lay ahead. A 
lesser man than he never would have with- 
stood the barrage of abuse that was heaped 
upon him for his approval of and leadership 
in the program dopted by the majority of 
the Members of Congress. Thus, our country 
faced a very serious crisis during its at- 
tempted negotiations with Japan There was 
some question in the minds of many as to 
whether or not we should be obliged to enter 
into a “Munich pact” with the Japanese be- 
cause of the apparent, if not real indecision 
and disunity that seemed to prevail in the 
Nation. Japan’s dastardly attack upon us, 
while she was ostensibly talking peace, 
brought home to all our people the first 
realization of the situation we face and re- 
sulted in a unified determination and de- 
cision to accept the challenge thrust upon us 
by the Axis Powers. Never before were our 
people so united in.their purpose. Never be- 
fore was their indignation so aroused. This 
was a perfect demonstration of democracy 
in action 


We enter this conflict much better pre- 
pared than we were in 1917, for we have an 
Army of more than a million and a half men, 
a Navy and Marine Corps of over 350,000 men, 
» two-ocean navy within less than 2 years 
of achievement. Our lease-lend and de- 
fense-armaments programs have brought our 
industries manufacturing war supplies within, 
or nearer to a mass-production basis. One 
merchant ship a day and one war vessel per 

eek are launched from our shipyards. More 
than 2,500 planes and nearly a thousand 
tanks per month are now in production. 
Ovher vital materials are coming out of our 
factories in similar propotion. Now that we 
are at war, our production will be further 
stepped up, so that the present rate will be 
doubled or tripled with the introduction of 
the 7-day week. That will be necessary, and 
will be don2, so that, even though at war and 
supplying the needs of our own Army and 
Navy, we may still serve as the arsenal of 
democracy for he other nations resisting the 
aggressors. Our industria] superiority is 
already demonstrated since we now produce 
more , ‘anes and ships and about as many 
tanks in our armament effort of less than 2 
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years, than Hitler is producing after more 
or 


passes in the course of which some Nazi 
soldier is not buried in the -anals of Holland. 
Soldiers do not venture forth alone at night 
in Poland, Czechoslovakia, or Greece. 

The Serbs have retaken one-third of Jugo- 
via and made it necessary for Hitler to 
ivert three of his divisions from the Rus- 
sian front in an effort to curtail the revolt. 
Acts of sabotage occur daily along the lines 
of communication and in the factories in 
occupied countries. The people of Italy are 
aroused to such an extent as to make it nec- 


oe 


Our lease-lend aid is apparently beginning 
to show results. The successes of the British 
forces in Africa, using American supplies and 
equipment, and the reversal suffered by the 
Nazi forces in their defeat and retreat from 
Moscow and other parts of the Russian front 
offer the best and most encouraging news of 
this war. ‘These setbacks suffered by the 
Hitler forces, no doubt, played an important 
role in Adolf Hitler’s final determination 
to bring the United States into this conflict, 
hoping thereby to curtail our supplies under 
the lease-lend plan. In this situation, there- 
fore, we are faced with a challenge testing 
whether or not we shall be able, with our 
democratic industrial system, to produce 
enough for our own requirements and simul- 
taneously satisfy the requirements of our 
Allies in this battle to destroy the Nazi at- 
tempt to create a new pagan world order. 

Success in modern warfare rests not only 
upon a nation’s manpower in uniform but 
just as much also upon the manpower in 
industry. Our manufacturing facilities are 
equal to, if not greater than, that of all Eu- 
rope combined. Added to this, our American 
genius in mass production and our weaith 
of national resources should make us more 
than an even match for the Axis Powers now 
that we are united as a people in purpose 
and determination. It is our job to make 
our potential industrial superiority a reality. 

Since, at most, we can but conjecture as to 
what supplies the Axis have on hand and its 
rate of output, it is difficult to prophesy or 
venture to guess how long this war may last. 
It would appear important and prudent to 
prepare for an extended conflict. Events may 
take a turn that might end the war within a 
year, and, on the other hand, it may last as 
long as 10 years. 

But whether this war be long or short, it 
would be wise to give some thought to the 
kind of world and peace we may be able to 
effect at its conclusion. It should not be 
necessary for civilized nations and peoples to 
have to settle their differences in the bar- 
baric manner of war. We should give serious 
consideration to prividing for a world in which 
our children and our children’s children will 
not be obliged to pay repeatedly, each genera- 
tion, in “blood, sweat, and tears,” for the sins 
and mistakes of their fathers. 

The months ahead will be filled with days 
of sorrow, for even the hours of joy will be 
tinged with grief. There will be disappoint- 
ments, there will be setbacks, there will be 
days of anxiety, when we shall be looking 
eagerly for information about our dear ones. 
But each and every one of us must cooperate 
toward the realization of victory in this con- 
flict. The morale of the people at home will 
be reflected in that of the men in uniform. 


We must be patient, we must be able to dis- 
cern fact from rumor and propaganda of 
fifth columnists. We must not allow hys- 
teria to reign.. We must not allow our zeal 
to overcome our good judgment. 

We must be ready and willing to make 
definite sacrifices by often doing without 
many luxuries we have grown to consider 
necessities. We may be obliged to drive our 
present autos beyond the time contemplated. 
Taxes will be heavy, and heavier as the war 
progresses. Our leisure time will be called 
upon for participation in defense projects, 
the civilian-defense program, and Red Cross 
activities. 

As a nation, we have never suffered de- 
feat. Today, we commemorate the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights, which represents the rights of the in- 
dividual in our constitutional democratic 
system. It is in the Axis denial of these 
rights to their people that their philosophy 
and ideology is most at variance with ours. 
In this conflict we will either win or lose. 
Our defeat would mean our loss of these 
rights for which our forefathers have sacri- 
ficed so much and which is the very meat and 
foundation of our American way of life. 
Never in our history have we been as united 
as we are today. With so much at stake, we 
must win. What is worth preserving cer- 
tainly is worth fighting for. Patriotism is 
not an emotion, but a duty. 





Regarding Continuation of A. A. A. 
Control of Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr.CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolutions 
of Defiance, Ohio, County Farmers Pro- 
tective Association. 


We believe the desire among the farmers 
of the country for real defense and all-out 
aid in prosecuting the war is second to no 
other group. 

We believe it is essential that this desire 
be unified in the common effort to produce 
all that is possible. 

We believe crop restrictions and payments 
for nonproduction is contrary to the expressed 
desire for more food and thereby destroys 
morale. 

We believe the best and easiest plan to 
create more funds available for the Govern- 
ment is to eliminate nonessential expense. 

Therefore, it is the opinion of the under- 
signed organization and the representatives 
of their respective townships: 

That the farmers of the country could 
better perform their task if the crop restric- 
tions were removed. 

That present prices, together with the ur- 
gent need of money for defense purposes, do 
not warrant the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars paid out through the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. 

That crop ceilings and restrictions on the 
same commodities do not make sense. 

That ceilings on domestic fats and Oils suffi- 
cient to depress the market is contrary to the 
expressed desire for more agricultural prod- 
ucts which produce fats and oils. 

That insistence on the part of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration to continue 
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this huge expenditure of money in this crisis 
is needless and wasteful and a very decided 
drag on the war effort. 

That the very existence of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration threatens the 
morale, confidence, and cooperation which is 
necessary to command the best effort from 
everyone. 

Defiance County Farmers Protective As- 
sociation: Tom Stykemain, chair- 
man; William Beck, vice chairman; 
Neilus Townsend, treasurer; H. W. 
Belknap, secretary. Thomas E. 
Stykemain; William Beck; N. 
Townsend; H. W. Belknap; J. J. 
Hopkins; E. T. Lcebdell; Britton 
Mansfield; Raymond Bayliss; R. W. 
Stork; Walter E. Smith; A. F. 
Rathge. 





Income Taxes Paid by Members of 


Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter I have written 
to the Washington Daily News in reply to 
a letter which appeared in the December 
24, 1941, issue of the News, in the Letters 
to the Editor department: 


January 8, 1942. 
The WASHINGTON DAILY News, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: In the December 24, 1941, is- 
sue of the News I find the following letter 
included in the Letters to the Editor depart- 
ment: 

“Congressmen Flayed for Avoiding Taxa- 
tion. 

“I would not, if I had the opportunity, 
swap my boots with Congress in order to ex- 
empt my small salary of $1,380 per year from 
taxation. Congress has brazenly exempted 
each of its $10,000-per-year Members from 
taxation. Such a privilege, in these days and 
times, would scarcely become a king, to say 
nothing of a group of Christian, democratic 
gentlemen. 





“Harry DANIELS.” 


This is a repetition of the ancient libel up- 
on Congressmen that they have exempted 
themselves from the income tax. I am not 
surprised that some uninformed writer of 
occasional letters to the press should reiterate 
this moss-covered slander, but I am some- 
what surprised that a reputable newspaper 
should let such a false statement slip past 
its scrutiny. 

Congressmen have paid income taxes ex- 
actly as long as anybody in this country has 
paid such taxes, and to the same extent, ex- 
cept that a businessman is given a decided 
advantage in the operation of the law. A 
newspaper, for example, may deduct ex- 
penses incurred in the conduct of such busi- 
ness, including campaigns for support—ad- 
vertising and subscriptions. But this is not 
true with the Congressman. The legitimate 
expenses of a Congressman’s campaign for 
reelection averages from $2,000 up to the limit 
which the law allows him to spend, depend- 
ing upon the population of his district. He 
is allowed no deduction for such expenses, 
not even for the coniributions he makes to 
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political committees, nor for the many de- 
mands made him by reason of his offi- 
cial position. Since I have been in Con 
I have known many Congressmen to 
because they could not afford to stay in 
. A Congressman can live better and 
save more out of a yearly income of $4,000 
home than out of his salary as a 
man. However, we are not complaining about 
that, for there is no law that compels us to 
come here. But, naturally, we resent these 
libelous charges that we do not pay taxes. 


Sincerely, 
U. S. GuYER. 


i 





The Bill of Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
our recent celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights many splendid addresses were 
made. One of the best of these addresses 
was delivered to the student assembly 
of the Texas State College for Women at 
Denton, Tex., by Dr. C. D. Judd, head of 
the government department of that 
splendid institution. 

I think this address should be included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp to assure 
its distribution and permanence. 

The address follows: 


Yesterday, December 15, 1941, marked the 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the American Bill of Rights, the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States. The principles in the Bill 
of Rights emanated from the desire of man- 
kind to be free, to be liberated from the 
shackles of any tyranny or despotism that 
would deprive men of their natural rights. 
We come today to celebrate the great land- 
mark in man’s long, bitter, and heroic strug- 
gle for liberty. The Bill of Rights is 1eminis- 
cent of past centuries. It is an echo, span- 
ning a thousand years of Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory. 

Our Bill of Rights is not new, but repre- 
sents the accretion of one right after an- 
other which men won through great travail 
and by many a hard-won battle. In order 
for us to understand and appreciate our Bill 
of Rights, it is necessary that we recount 
some of those slow and painful steps by 
which we have fallen heir to this great char- 
ter of liberty. Time will here permit only 
mere mention of some of these. 

Before the year 1000 the old Saxons had 
already devised a fairly good system of local 
self-government, in the form of township, 
hundreds, counties, and boroughs. These 
formed the nucleus and mainspring for An- 
glo-Saxon freedom and for our own local 
governments. Then -followed the work of the 
Normans, whose political genius carried for- 
ward the government of England to higher 
planes of individual freedom. In the year 
1215 King John, of England, was compelled 
by the barons to assent to the Magna Carta. 
This great charter is truly the first recital 
of English constitutional principles—in fact, 
the first constitution of the English-speaking 
race. While this document was only a treaty 


between the King and the barons, it set the 
stage for further extensions of the rights of 
It endowed men with one right which 


men, 


man. Its 13 clauses were set up as a bulwark 
of individual liberty, which was to echo 
through the centuries and across the oceans 
to America, and back to continental Europe, 
to Asia and to Africa. Some of the principles 
it contained are: The law must be supreme; 
the right of petition; raising and keeping of 
armies shall be done only by consent of Par- 
liament; free elections of members of Par- 


right to amend laws. 

The three just mentioned—the 
Great Charter of 1215, the Petition of Right 
of 1628, and the Bill of Rights of 1689, are the 
three most important and fundamental 
documents which form the heart and core 
of the English Constitution. 

Englishmen who came to America brought 
with them the English ideals of personal 
liberty, free government, and order under 
law. These ideals were given new vigor, 
new significance, and new meaning by the 
stern demands and the grim hardships of 
pioneer life in the wilderness of the New 
World. Through the vicissitudes of fortune 
and disaster, English-Americans gallantly 
bore aloft the precious heritage of free in- 
stitutions of their ancestors. For these, they 
endured the dark years of gloom and de- 
spondency of the American Revolution. The 
trail of bloody footprints through New York 
and across New Jersey, the cold and hunger 
of Valley Forge, the victories at Trenton, 
Princeton, Saratoga, and Yorktown all echo 
the yearnings of men to be free. These speak 
to us today in thunder tones across the span 
of generations, and command us to keep 
ever burning the torch of liberty and carry 
it to the remotest bounds of the earth. 

Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence in 
1776 was merely an eloquent expression of 
those principles of freedom which had been 
nurtured and cherished through the centuries 
of Anglo-Saxon history “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident—that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” Jefferson merely 
repeated the philosophy of the American 
Revolution in a few words. Yet his great 
document too was another glorious step 
toward the Bill of Rights. Its inspiration 
was caught up by the thirteen States, which 
in rapid succession declared their independ- 
ence, and reasserted the freedom of man. 

One after another of the Colonies drafted 
State constitutions, and appended thereto a 
bill of rights. Virginia set the example. The 
great democrat, George Mason, penned the 
Virginia bill of rights, and it was adopted by 
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the Virginia convention on June 
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accepted the Constitution. 
But 7 of the ratifying States had drafted 


Time will not here permit a recital of these 
rights, but I commend them to your most 
serious study. 

The Bill of Rights is the culmination of 
man’s long struggle for freedom. These 
rights symbolize a long and toilsome road, 
baptized with the blood of struggling hu- 
manity. Not only are the rights embalmed 
on the pages of our history and Constitution, 
but each one represents blood, sacrifice, and 
courage. On many occasions man has been 
called upon to unsheath his sword in their 
defense. This charter of liberty represents 
more to us today than ever before. Its sig- 
nificance is now felt by every true American, 
every patriotic man, woman, and child, as 
never before. It represents the long road 
man has traveled from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, from slavery to freedom. It speaks to 
us today in a language more eloquent than 
ever before, in tones that resound through- 
out the earth. In defense of its principles, 
We are now engaged in the most awful and 
deadly conflict of all time. One hundred and 
thirty-one million Americans stand shoulder 
to shoulder today in defense of its principles. 
In one voice they proclaim that America 
shall and must remain free. The spirit of 
defiance and revenge against our adversaries 
is abroad throughout our land. A few days 
ago Japan fired the shot that cemented into 
one bond of union the spirits of all Ameri- 
cans. But at the same time she sounded her 
own death knell. She has committed hara- 
kiri. Our country is committed to the task 
of uprooting and destroying those evil forces 
that would make our Bill of Rights a scrap 
of paper 

Every principle and tradition that we hold 
dear is now challenged by those who would 
enslave us and destroy us. We shall meet 
that challenge. Our economic, physical, 
moral, and spiritual resources are rising in 
one great tower of strength that will prove 
invincible. Amazement, sorrow, and disgust 
have already come. Other sad days must 
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come to us, but, in the end, our enemies shall 
pay dearly for every precious American life 
they have taken or will take in the future. 
Rather than surrender to the enemy even 
one of our rights, every American man and 
Woman will become a soldier, every home a 
castle, every village and town a fortress, and 
every city an armed camp. The issue is 
clearly drawn between barbarians and civil- 
ized men, between slave drivers and freemen, 
The outcome must be the liberation of man- 
kind. 


a 
The slogans 
' ere,” “Don’t give up the ship,” “Remember the 
Alamo,” “Remember the Maine,” “Remember 
the Lusitania,” animated the souls of our 


on and on to victory. Quoting from Senator 
Beveridge: “‘The Republic never retreats. Tts 
flag is the only flag that has never known 
defeat. Where the flag leads we follow, for 
we know that the hand that bears it onward 
is the unseen hand of God. We follow the 





Weekly Report to People of Thirty-fourth 
Congressional District 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter to a constituent: 


HovuUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1942. 

Dear Frienp: Through the courtesy of Mr. 
Cecil D. Mastin, director of Binghamton’s own 
radio station WNBF, I will devote 15 minutes 
each Monday evening at 8 o’clock_discussing 
matters of particular interest coming out of 
our Nation’s Capital. 

To win this savage war as quickly as possi- 
ble is the foremost desire, duty, and objective 
of every patriotic citizen. To this end your 
Congressman finds himself confined entirely 
to the pursuit of his official duties, made 
manifold by the greatly increased pressure of 
these days. It is, therefore, impossible for 
me to return home from Washington for the 
purpose of conferring with many persons who 
daily request interviews. 

Naturally, due to these circumstances, I am 
bound to get out of contact with the thoughts 
and feelings of the folks back home. This 
is, of course, a handicap to the administra- 
tion of one’s office. Consequently, I look for- 
ward to the opportunity afforded me in pre- 
senting this weekly report to the people of 
the Thirty-fourth Congressional District, who 
are, aS a local radio commentator so aptly 
put it, “my boss.” 

It is my sincere hope that this Monday eve- 
ning program will prove a service and a source 
of information to you at home as well as a 
stimulus for those whose opinions and sug- 
gestions will be most welcome in letters of 
comment addressed to me. 


LXXXVIII—App.——5 


‘With my best wishes to you for success and 
victory in 1942, I am, 
Your Congressman, 
Epwin A. Hatt. 





Dangers of Inflation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 9 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 6), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, at the 
request of former Senator Robert L. 
Owen, who I am convinced speaks with 
the authority of great knowledge on the 
subject of the issuance and control of 
money, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter which he addressed to Dr. E. W. 
Sheets, secretary of the United States 
Livestock Association, on the subject of 
inflation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

January 7, 1942. 
Subject: What Are the Dangers of Inflation 
at This Time? 
Dr. E. W. SHEETs, 
Secretary, United States Livestock Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. SHEETS: Your letter asking me my 
opinion on, “What Are the Dangers of In- 
flation at This Time?” is received. The term 
“inflation” is loosely used in regard both to 
money and prices. Inflated prices means a 
price too high im dollars, or more dollars 
than the commodity or service is worth. This 
definition is based on the assumption that 
the dollar has a fixed purchasing power. The 
dollar ought to have a fixed purchasing 
power but, as a matter of fact, it has not a 
fixed purchasing power. The expansion and 
contraction of the volume of dollars in circu- 
lation as in the form of currency or bank 
check money or demand deposits in actual 
circulation, causes the dollar to buy less or 
to buy more. 

The index of the purchasing power of 
money, or the debt-paying power of money 
varies every month. I enclose a table (Ex- 
hibit I) just received from the Department 
of Labor, giving the dollar index for 50 years, 
month by month, showing that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in terms of the 
necessities of life has varied so that at times 
it has purchased between three and four 
times as much as at other times. 

In the depression of 1896, the dollar index 
was 2.217. In December 1914 it was 1.486, 
but under the expansion of credit of the 
World War, it fell to .734 in December 1918, 
and to .598 in May 1920. The drastic con- 
traction of credit by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Reserve banks and 
the member banks and private persons, re- 
sulted in the dollar index rising to 1.076 in 
December 1921. Ben Strong, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and Carl 
Snyder, his economic adviser, then undertook 
to stabilize money, the purchasing power of 
money, by controlling the volume of credit. 
The Coolidge Administration adopted the in- 
dex of 1926 as a standard. In 1928, Ben 
Strong retired and died, and his stabilizing 
influence ceased, and the violent inflation 
of credit in the stock market took place 
through billions of dollars loaned on 
call at high rates in the security exchanges. 


freely available to those who wished to buy 
it at $35 an ounce. 

Inflation of credit in the security markets 
took place in 1922-29 when the great indus- 
trial corporations of the United States sold 
to the American “gilt-edged securities” 
to the extent of $50,000,000,000 from 1921 to 
bam expressed in terms of about 1,200,000,- 


The inflation of the volume of money in 


of the banks to private citizens against Gov- 
ernment bonds and against commodities, 
The speculation of commodities financed by 
banks, thus extending the volume of money, 
took place on a great scale in 1919-20 because 
of the scarcity of commodities and the in- 
tense demand for such commodities after 
the armistice of November 11, 1918. The 
collapse of 1921 was the drastic act of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Reserve 
banks, and the member banks in contract- 
ing credit. 

The inflation of 1929 was due to the sale 
of securities to the public, and financing 
these securities through the banks up to 
1929. The contraction of these credits in 
1929, 1930, and 1931, resulted in the great 
depression which reached its depth in June 
1932. 

The relief from the depression of 1932 was 
met, in part, by the expansion of credit of 
the United States through the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration by public works and public 
charities of many different forms. 

In January 1937 reaction had begun to as- 
sert itself through natural processes and the 
New Deal efforts when those having monopoly 
in special commodities raised the prices of 
these commodities unduly because of the ris- 
ing demand for such commodities. For ex- 
ample, copper rose from 9 to 17 cents a 
pound 


The representatives of the Government in 
the Federal Reserve System, impressed by 
these instances of rise of individual prices 
owned by monopolies and influenced by spec- 
ulators, reversed the policy of expanding 
credit and contracted credit, notifying the 
public that the Budget would be balanced 
and all expenditures under the New Deal sub- 
jected to a strong curtailment. You will 
observe the table sent you and see what the 
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effect was on the dollar index. The dollar 
index in April 1937 was 1.136. It rose to 1.224 
in December 1937 and to 1.233 in August 
1939. 

You will observe from the tables in Senate 


and indefensible contractions of the money 
supply. 

You will observe the terrifying manner in 
which the volume of check money in circula- 
tion, for example, fluctuated. The volume of 
check money in 1929 was $1,227,000,000,000. 
It fell to $450,000,000,000 in 1932, and factory 
employment, factory wages, industrial pro- 
duction, exports, and imports fell corre- 
spondingly. 

With this background of facts proved by 
the record already submitted to the Congress, 
I venture to express my opinion in answer to 
your question as to the danger of inflation at 
this time. 

The expeuditure of $50,000,000,000 in na- 
tional defense through the sale of bonds will 
inevitably expand the volume of bank credit 
in a like amount, offset to the extent that the 
banks sell these bonds to their depositors, 
and offset to the extent of taxes collected 
from the taxpayers of the country and em- 
ployed in liquidating such national indebted- 
ness. 

I approve the Treasury selling its bonds 
and stamps to the depositors, because, pri- 
marily, it does not expand the volume of 
money in circulation, since the bond is ex- 
changed for money already existing, but as 
soon as the Government spends the money 
it will pass into other hands in the form of 
demand bank deposits principally, and unless 
such new depositors obtaining money from 
Government expenditure invest their money 
in the bonds, there will be a corresponding 
expansion in the volume of money. 

I approve the effort of the administration. 
to use its influence against a speculative rise 
in commodity prices, because citizens can be 
deterred in some degree by the influence of 
the Government in this respect. But there 
is a limit to this Government power, and 
the ceiling fixed on prices will be merely a 
postponement of the rise in prices in d'sre- 
gard of the ceiling on prices, unless the Gov- 
ernment with a firm, strong hand controls 
the flow and output of credit in circulation. 
The Federal Reserve System has all the power 
necessary to expand credit to the extent of 
maximum production and employment, and 
will be benefited by this expansion of credit 
as quickly as possible. 

You wil) observe that factory employment, 
factory wages, and agricultural prices rise 
with the iall of the dollar index and fall with 
the rise of the dollar index. Every informed 
student knows this, and the evidence of Sta- 
tistical fact and the recorded opinions of the 
ablest students of monetary science in the 
worid establish it. 

It is of the greatest importance to regulate 
the purchasing power of money and the debt 
paying power of money from the standpoint 
of economic stability There are many fixed 
prices in existence, such as railroad freight 
and passenger fares, such as express, such as 
charges for bus services, streetcars, postage, 
domestic services, vocational services, pro- 
fessional services, taxes, interest, debts, in- 
surance policies, factory wages, telegraph and 
telephone, etc. 

The creditor is entitled to receive the true 
value of what he loans, and the debtor should 
be required to pay not more than he borrowed 
in value. 

There is an unavoidable expansion of credit 
now for national defense, and to prevent an 
excessive expansion of credit or to abate the 
consequences of the expansion a number of 
things can be done . 

1. Raising the taxes to absorb a substantial 
percentage of the credit expansion. 


2. Urging bank depositors who have un- 
employed money to invest it in Government 
securities 


3. Urging corporations having large cash 
reserves to put such cash reserves into Gov- 
ernment securities, permitting them in case 
of need to convert such securities back into 


gn 


Mm 


row money, thus preventing the inflation of 
the money supply 

The Federal Reserve banks should furnish 
the United States with the cash credit neces- 


responsible for all debts and liabilities of the 
Federal Reserve banks. Federal Reserve 
banks should be required to turn into the 
Treasury for cancelation all gold certificates, 
so that the gold would, without doubt, belong 
to the people of the United States and not 
to the private stockholders 0:1 member banks, 
who could not legally use it as a medium of 
exchange In lieu of such gold certificates, 
the Federal Reserve banks should have legal- 
tender currency or the right to receive legal- 
tender currency. 

I invite you to remember that the expan- 
sion of credit and dollars in circulation 
means a rise in factory employment and fac- 
tory wages and in agricultural products. 

When the Goverrment deciares by con- 
gressiona: action that it has established the 
monetary policy of stabilizing the purchasing, 
debt-paying power of money, it will, for the 
first time in the history of the United States, 
give dependable congressional security to 
manufacturers, to merchants, to farmers, to 
stockmen, to miners, to fishermen, to those 
engaged in professional and vocational serv- 
ices a guarantee of stability It will give 
them all, as workers, producers, and con- 
sumers, dependable security in the dollar 
value of what they produce and create in 
the way of commodities and services, and it 
will stimulate production to a maximum by 
remcving the haunting fear of periodic panic 
and depression every decade. 
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dence and professional opinion, justifying 
the control of inflation, the control of inde- 


For cur great task of national defense we 
need maximum employment, maximum pro- 
duction, and we cannot possibly get it with- 
out a governmental control of the volume of 
money in circulation and its distribution so 
as to provide the consumer with consuming, 
buying power for the things by the consumers 
as producers created. I think it may be 
fairly said that 95 percent of our people are 
actively engaged in work, producing, creating, 
and consuming. They must-have an ade- 
quate supply of buying power to exchange 
the commodities and services created in 
exchange with each other. 

In conclusion, my dear Mr. Secretary, as 
Abraham Lincoln said, “money is a creature 
of law.” Money creation is an act of sov- 
ereignty. Congress has the legal sovereignty, 
power to create money to whatever extent 
our national defense requires, and to con- 
tract it in such a manner that the creation 
needed shall not inflate the volume or un- 
duly and unfairly impair the purchasing debt- 
paying power of money. This act of sov- 
ereignty must be implemented and adminis- 
tered by those officers who comprehend the 
subject matter, and not by those who oppose 
the congressional regulation of the value of 
money or who dispute these sovereign powers 
of Congress 

Wishing you and the United States Live 
Stock Association a happy and prosperous 
New Year, I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
Rosert L. Owen. 


[Enclosure.] 


Exuisit I.—Purchasing power of the dollar expressed in terms of wholesale prices, by 
months, 1890 to 1940 
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Exuisir I-—Purchasing power of the dollar expressed in terms of wholesale prices, by 
months, 1890 to 1940—Continued 















[1926= $1] 

Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug, | Sept. oct. | Nov. Dec. | 
1915.............| 1. 468 458 | 1.466 | 1.456 | 1.44y | 1.464 | 1.443 | 1.458 | 1. 464 1.351 | 1.439 
1916.....-...5...} 1.229 | 1.274 | 1.244 | 1.224 | 1.212} 1.206 | 1.199 | 1.175 | 1.151 1008 Laer 1.008 -_ 
1917............-| .979 | .957| .929| .876| .826] .820/ .813) .801} .810} .818} .814) .814 851 
Tes. t ao. -| .800} .815| .791 | .779) .781| .775 | .758| .745| .727|..7384| .734| . 734 - 762 

ue -| .744) .770| .762}] .752| .739 .7387}| .709} .693| .709| .706| .692) .664 . 722 
1920.... --| .634} .687] .681) . -598 .601) .603} .620 .644} .693] .750) .829 - 648 
1921_.....-.-..-.| .877 | .953| .977 | 1.011 | 1040 1.071 | 1.071 | 1.070 1.071 | 1.063 | 1.062 1076} 1.025 
1922. 1,094 | 1.076 | 1.078 | 1.073 | 1.041 1.038 | 1.006 | 1.014; 1007 | 1004} .995; .993)} 1.034 

- 980} .968 | .957 |; .962) .981 | .997 | 1.016 | 1.022-| 1.003 | 1.006 | 1.016 | 1.019 - 994 
1.004 | 1.003 | 1.015 | 1.028 | 1.043 | 1.054 | 1.046 | 1.031 | 1.030 | 1.018 | 1.009 | .985| 1019 
-972 | .962| .960| .981| .984/ .971 | .959| .962| .967] .965} .957/ .967}] .966 
969 | .980| .994 |; .997 | .905 | .906 | 1.005 | 1.009 | 1.003 | 1.006 | L016 | 1.021; 1000 
1. 086 | 1.044 | 1.056 | 1.063 | 1.062 | 1.063 | 1.060 | 1.050 | 1.038 | 1.035 | 1.038 | 1.037} 1.048 
1.087 | 1.044 | 1.047 | 1.035 | 1.026 | 1.034 | 1.027} 1.025 | 1.014 | 1.034 | 1.044 | 1.044] 1.034 
1.043 | 1.048 | 1.041 | 1.047 | 1.056 | 1.050 | 1.036 | 1.038 | 1.041 | 1.052 | 1.070 | 1.072|] 1.049 
1.081 | 1.004 | 1.109 , 1,111 | 1.126 | 1.162 | 1.185 | 1.186 | 1.185 | 1.205 | 1.230 | 1.256) 1.157 
1.279 | 1.302 | 1.316 | 1.337 | 1.366 | 1.387 | 1.389 | 1.387 | 1.404 | 1,422 | 1.425 | 1.458 | 1370 
1. 486 | 1,508 | 1.515 | 1.527 | 1.553 | 1.565 | 1.550 | 1. 534 | 1.531 | 1.553 | 1.565 | 1.597) 1.543 
1. 639 | 1.672 | 1.661 | 1.656 | 1.505 | 1.538 | 1.451 | 1.439 | 1.412 | 1.404 | 1.406 | 1.412| 1.517 
1, 385 | 1.359 | 1.357 | 1.364 | 1.357 | 1.340 | 1.337 | 1.309 | 1. 289 | 1.307 | 1.307 | 1.300] 1.335 
1, 269.| 1.258 | 1.259 | 1.248 | 1.247 | 1.253 | 1.250 | 1.242} 1.230 | 1.242 | 1.241 | 1.236 | 1.250 
1, 241 | 1. 241 | 1.256 | 1.255 | 1.272 | 1.263 | 1.242 | 1.225.) 1:225 } 1.227 | 1.214 1.188}. 1.238 
“1. 164 | 1,150 | 1.130 | 1.186 | 1.144 | 1.147 | 1138 | 1.143 | 1.144] L171 | 1.200) 1224] 1150 
1, 236 | 1.253 | 1.255 | 1.271 | 1.280 | 1.277 | 1.269 | 1.280 | 1.277 | 1.289 | 1.290 | 1.200] 1.272 
1. 300 | 1.300.| 1.304 | 1.312 | 1.312 | 1.323 | 1.326 | 1.333 | 1. 264 | 1.259 | 1.263 | 1.263) 1.297 
1. 259 | 1.271 | 1.276 | 1.272 | 1.276 | 1.290 } 1.287 | 1,292 | 1.282 | 1.271 | 1.256 | 1.250) 1272 
1, 238 | 1.241 | 1.227 | 1.202 | L178 | 1.148 | 1.126 | 1.107 | L089 } 1,082 | 1.081 |......./--.-... 








For week ending Jan. 3, 1942, average was 1.060. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 9 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 6), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an address delivered by 
Hon. Charles A, Dafoe, of Tecumseh, 
Nebr., a member of the unicameral Leg- 
islature of Nebraska at the Forty- 
seventh Annual National Conference on 
Government of the National Municipal 
League, at St. Louis, Mo., on November 
19, 1941, entitled “The One-House Legis- 
lature.” I have secured an estimate of 
the cost of printing this address, which 
is $105. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It was on the first day of the first session Of 
the first unicameral Legislature of Nebraska. 
In 1937, on the rostrum, in the legislature 
hall in the State capitol in Lincoln, stoud 
the veteran Senator from Nebraska. His 
hair grown gray in distinguished service for 
his State, he looked squarely into the serious 
faces of the 43 men chosen as Nebraska’s 
first unicameral. “You have a rare Opportu- 
nity,” he said, and then he added, “there 
will be those who will try to belittle you 
and those who will criticize everything you 
may do, but you will not fail.” 

Senator Grorc—e W. Norris spoke to a 
hushed and tense audience. He had every 
right to be there—to issue the challenge for 
better government. He had many able 
helpers, such as Dr John P. Senning, of the 
University of Nebraska, and former Congress- 
man John N. Norton, but in a large measure 
it was Senator Norris who had convinced the 
people of Nebraska that one house was 
enough—that there were evils in a two-house 
system that could be averted by having just 


one house, He convinced them that Nebraska 
did not need more than 50 representatives 
in her legislature. He convinced them that 
the legislators should be nonpartisan and 
he told them why. The people came from 
far and near to hear him in the few speeches 
that he made, but they believed in him. 
They had not before understood the evils of 
a@ conference committee—they knew little of 
the procedure of a legislative body—but they 
knew Grorcrt W. Norris and his great and 
distinguished record for better government, 
and that was sufficient. If he thought it 
best, that was enough. And so Nebraska 
adopted the constitutional amendment by 
an overwhelming majority, providing for the 
one-house legislature 

It was my privilege to sit in that body. I 
had served in the preceding bicameral. I 
was to have the unique experience of also 
serving in the first unicameral. And s0, 
from that experience, I shall attempt to give 
you some of my observations of both the 
two-house and one-house form of legislature. 


THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


The chief argument Senator Norris used in 
Nebraska in the successful campaign for a 
one-house legislature was the conference 
committee evil. In a two-house system of 
legislature, a conference committee is neces- 
sary and cannot be avoided. When bills are 
passed by the one house, they must, of 
course, go through the same procedure in 
the other house, and when the bill has passed 
the other house, it, of course, differs widely 
from the bill that passed the first house. 
There must be some agency, some way *o 
compromise the differences between the two 
houses, and this is why it is necessary that 
a conference committee be appointed. The 
conference committee is a committee that is 
appointed by the respective presiding officers 
of the two houses, and the conference com- 
mittee deliberates over the matter and then 
makes a report to both houses. Perhaps 
some amendments have been added on; per- 
haps some amendments have been taken off, 
and quite generally the case is that the bill 
is entirely rewritten and the introducers and 
backers of the bill can hardly recognize it 
when it comes back from the conference 
committee. When the reports are made to 
each house, the membership of each house 
must either accept the committee report in 
total or reject it, and no amendments or 
changes can be made in the final draft of 
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the legislation as submitted by the confer- 
ence committee. If the membership refuses 


vested in the appointing officer in the first 
place, and too much power is vested in the 
conference committee members. It has 
oftentimes been said by successful lobbyisis 
that they do not really start to work until 
after the has reached the place 
where it is necessary for a conference com- 
mittee to be appointed. Too many times the 
conference committee makes its report .n 
the dying moments of the legislature, and 
oftentimes the membership, that has grown 
weary in the fight, will the conference 
caommittee’s report with little knowledge as to 
the effect of the amendments that have been 
added or taken off, or the changes that have 
been made in the legislation. 

Furthermore, the conference committee 
serves as a screen for the unscrupulous, dis- 
honest legislator. He may vote for a bill 
when it is up for a vote in his house, and 
he may, on the face of the record, be strongly 
in favor of the bill, but, as a matter of fact, 
he may be secretly opposed to it. He juggles 
his vote when the conference committee re- 
port is up for consideration, and at which 

e his vote really counts, but when he 
his constituents how he voted on the 
measure, he shows them how he voted on 
the third reading, when the matter was up 
for consideration in his house, and that is a 
perfect alibi. 

In my brief experience as a legislator in 
a two-house legislature, I witnessed some 
very results of legislation by con- 
ference committees. In Nebraska, in 1935, 
we had the troublesome problem of enacting 
a liquor-regulation law. The bill started in 
the early part of the session and lasted until 
the very last day of the session. Members 
of the house and senate argued flercely when 
the measures were up for consideration, but 
the liquor law that was enacted was a law 
that was written entirely by a conference 
committee, and I would venture the opinion 
that not over 10 percent of the members of 
the legislature knew what was in the law 
until after it was passed and the legislature 
had adjourned. Three conference commit- 
tees were appointed to consider this matter, 
and when the third conference committee 
came in with its report the membership ac- 
cepted the report in the dying moments of 
the session, with hardly a contest, although 
the bill contained features that had been 
bitterly contested and taken out by action 
of the two houses, but which had been re- 
inserted by the conference committee. 

There was another example during that 
session. The independent merchants in Ne- 
braska fostered a chain-store tax bill, and 
great pressure was put upon the membership 
by the independent merchants and their 
friends for the passage of such a law. You 
could find hardly anyone in either house who 
was opposed to the bill, and practically every- 
one voted for a chain-store tax bill when the 
bill was submitted in the respective houses, 
However, there was a very aggressive lobby 
fighting the bill, and the law was never passed. 
The two-house legislature, that on record was 
almost unanimously in favor of a chain-store 
tax, went home without enacting any chain- 
store tax measure of any kind whatsoever, 
The reason for this was that the lobby began 
its work when the time came for the appoint- 
ment of the conference committee, and votes 
were juggled, trading was done, and the con- 
ference committee that was appointed never 
came back at all. Of course, when the legis- 
lator went home and told his family grocer 
that he did everything he could to pass the 
bill, he could prove his statement by the 
record. He could say he voted for the bill 
when it was up for third reading in the house, 
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and he could show the record to prove his 
statement. But what the family grocer was 
not told and, of course, could not understand, 
was the fact that his representative did not 
vote to call back the conference committee 
and make it report or press some action for 
the passage of the bill. The conference com- 
mittee was used as the vehicle to kill a meas- 
ure the membership did not have the courage 
to kill in the sunlight of its operations. 

The one-house legislature does not have a 
conference committee to contend with. When 
the bill comes back from the standing com- 
mittee, it is laid in the lap of the legislature, 
and every vote that is made on that bill is 
a vote that actually counts. 


THE LIGHT OF DAY SHINES ON THE UNICAMERAL 


The second advantage that a one-house 
levislature has over a two-house system, and 
one which, of course, is closely linked with 
the conference committee matter, is that on 
every deliberation and on every vote made by 
the membership the light of day shines and 
there is no secrecy of action. 

In a two-house system One of the oldest 
tricks in the trade is to introduce a measure 
and battle for the passage of the measure, 
but when it has passed your house to then 
call upon your friends in the other house to 
kill it. That is secrecy of action and that 
cannot be done in a one-uouse legislature. 
The hiding behind conference committees, 
the hiding behind the other house cannot Be 
done in a one-house legislature. I think that 
it can be truly said—and even the critics of 
the one-house Legislature of Nebraska will 
agree—that the activities of the legislators in 
the 2ne-house legislature are really made a 
matter of public record, and that the light of 
day really shine ‘upon every act and move 
that the legislature makes. If the legislator 
has opposed certain legislation, ais opposition 
will soon be recorded and he must “face the 
music.” If ne is for the legislation, there is 
no way for him to secretly be against it. The 


press goes with the legislator into the com- 
mittee room and sits with him as he votes n 
the executive session of the committee as to 
whether or not a bill should be reported out 
for further consideration or for indefinite 


postponement. The press follows the legis- 
lator after the committee -epor: reaches the 
floor of the house, and when he votes for the 
passage of the bill or votes against it, or when 
he votes on any matter affecting the progress 
of the bill, it is a vote that counts, and the 
press so records it, The light of day shines 
on the unicameral legislature. 


SUPERIOR COMMITTEE WORK 


The work of the standing committees in 
the one-house legislatures of Nebraska, as 
compared with the work of the standing com- 
mittees in the two-house legislatures of Ne- 
braska, is far superior. When I was a mem- 
ber of the State senate in 1935, I was a 
member of 10 different standing commit- 
tees. When I became a member of the one- 
house legislature, I was appointed to just 2 
standing committees. In a two-house legis- 
lature, the committee hearings were very 
brief, and there seemed to be little system or 
organization as to hearings. Matters were 
hurriedly discussed, and little deliberation 
was had by the various committees on the 
matters before them. There seemed to be a 
persistent feeling among committee members 
that the matter under consideration had been 
subjected to a full hearing in the other house, 
or that it would receive a full hearing in the 
other house at a later date, and the com- 
mittee members therefore did not regard the 
committee work very seriously. However, in 
the 1-house legislature the members of the 
standing committees seemed to realize that 
there would be only one committee hearing 
for the particular bill under consideration 
and that the public would have only that 
one opportunity to present its case for or 
against the bill, and as a result of such an 


attitude on the part of the legislators, the 
hearings became dignified and orderly, with 
the committee members oe thorough and 
earnest consideration to the matters pre- 
sented at committee hearings. 

In Nebraska, members of the appropri- 
ations committee are not members of any 
other committee at all. That comittee meets 
every afternoon and sits in session the en- 
tire afternoon. The legislative session gen- 
erally ends at noon, and the afternoons are 
devoted entirely to committee work. Those 
who are not members of the appropriations 
committee are members of just two commit- 
tees, and each of their committees meets 
twice each week and sits in session the entire 
afternoon. If a member of the legislature 
wants to do effective work as a member of 
the appropriations committee, he has no 
time for any other committee work He be- 
comes an expert, so to speak, on the matter 
of appropriations, and because he devotes his 
entire time to this work, he becomes very 
valuable as a committee member. Conse- 
quently, when the committee on appropri- 
ations comes before the house, the work of 
the committee and the opinions of its mem- 
bers are given great respect. The same is 
true of other committees and their members 
I would say that the standing committee 
work of all of the sessions of the unicameral 
Legislatures of Nebraska has been outstand- 
ing and beyond comparison with the standing 
committee work of the two-house legislatures 
of Nebraska. Theoretically, there possibly 
should be no difference in cOmmittee work. 
However, as a matter of practical experience, 
the work of the standing committees is an 
important argument in favor of the onc- 
house legislature. 

IS THE UNICAMERAL NONPOLITICAL? 


I have been asked many times whether or 
not the membership in the unicameral Leg- 
islature of Nebraska was really and actually 
nonpolitical. It is true that each member 
of the unicameral has his own party affilia- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, he may be a leader 
in his own political party. However, when 
one becomes a candidate for the unicameral, 
he files as a candidate on a nonpolitical 
ticket, in the same manner and fashion as 
the judiciary in Nebraska must be elected. 
He files in the open primary, and then the 
two candidates who receive the highest num- 
ber of votes are considered nominated. The 
campaign of the candidate is a campaign 
without help or support from any party or- 
ganization, and the experience in Nebraska 
has shown and demonstrated that the can- 
didates for this office quite often appear and 
speak in behalf of their candidacies in polit- 
ical rallies of both parties. 

The candidate for the unicameral does not 
engage in any political contests, and he cam- 
paigns strictly on the basis of his qualifica- 
tions for the position he seeks. The best 
evidence of the fact that these candidates do 
campaign on such a basis is the fact that in 
1936—a year in Nebraska in which few Re- 
publicans were elected—there were almost as 
many Republicans elected to the unicameral 
legislature as there were Democrats. Further 
evidence is shown in the fact that in 1938 and 
in 1€40, when there was an evident trend in 
favor of the Republican Party in Nebraska, 
this trend did not affect the selection of 
members to the unicameral, and in 1940 espe- 
cially, when there was not a single Democrat 
elected to any other office in Nebraska, there 
were a goodly number of Democrats elected 
to the legislature. 

You might inquire whether or not the 
Jegislator actually functions as a nonpartisan. 
My answer is that in the first session of the 
unicameral Legislature in Nebraska there 
Were several members in the unicameral 
whose political affiliations were unknown to 
me until almost the end of the session. AS a 
matter of fact, the Democrats had a majority, 
but the speaker who was elected was a 
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Republican. The next session the Repub- 
licams were in the majority and the speaker 
who happened to be elected was a Democrat. 
re, in the first session of the uni- 
cameral legislature, the Democrats, who were 
in the majority, knew that the Republican 
whom they elected as speaker would, without 
& question or doubt, be a candidate on the 
ticket at the next general election 
for the office of Governor of the State of 
Nebraska and would run, and, in all proba- 
bility, would be the opponent of the then’ 
present Governor, who was a Democrat. 
Sv far the membership of the unicameral 
Legislatures of Nebraska has actually and 
really functioned as nonpartisan in its de- 
liberations. As a matter of fact, they have 
done such a good job of it that the main 
criticism in Nebraska of the one-house sys- 
tem of a legislature is that it is nonpolitical 
and should be political Such a complaint 
came from the party leaders when the con- 
stitutional amendment was under consider- 
ation. It is not unusua. or unnatural that 
such a complaint should be made now. 


URBAN VERSUS RURAL INFLUENCES 


Many have wondered if there has been any 
difficulty in a one-house legislature as to 
power being vested in either the urban areas 
or the rural areas. It is true that in Ne- 
braska the urban areas gained somewhat in 
the change ‘rom a twu-house system to a 
one-nouse system as far as numbers in repre- 
sentation are concerned. But it is not true 
that it has made any difference. The facts 
are that there is less “block” voting in the 
one-Louse legislature—there is less emphasis 
placed on whether or not the matter will 
benefit the urban areas or the rural areas. 

In the last session one of the most promi- 
nent. members was a leading attorney of 
Nebraska. He was the general counsel of a 
large life-insurance company—a man of wide 
experience and extraordinary ability. Coming 
from the city. one might expect such a mem- 
ber tc be chiefly interested in the measures 
affecting those of the urban areas. As a 
matter of fact, the measure that he was 
chiefly interested in, and for which he made 
a noteworthy fight, was a measure for the 
relie1 of agriculture and one that could only 
affec: indirectly those of the urbaa areas. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE LOBBY 


When Senator Norris was winning his fight 
in Nebraska for the one-house legislature, his 
opponents were using the argument that the 
one-house legislature would be more suscepti- 
ble to the influence of lobbyists. 

I would not want to represent to you that 
the unicameral Legislature of Nebraska is 
perfect or that it has been free from the in- 
fluence of lobbyists. But I do say to you 
that the lobbyists are less effective than they 
were in the two-house legislature. Why 
should this be true? It is true because th> 
lobbyist must work in a legitimate manner 
in the one-house legislature. He has lost his 
most effective weapon when publicity is given 
to every move and action of the legislator. 
He cannot rewrite the bill via conference 
committee. It is not so easy for him to use 
political pressure on the membership. He 
must appear in a legitimate manner before 
its committees, and the effective lobbyist in 
a one-house legislature operates in a most 
legitimate manner. The influence of pres- 
sure groups has been and will always be felt 
in any legislative body. The only defense to 
such influence is the individual honesty, in- 
tegrity, and independence of its members. 
The unicameral offers more independence to 
its membership than does a bicameral. The 
honesty and integrity of the representatives 
of the people is a matter that rests pretty 
much with the people themselves, and the 
form of a legislature is not so material. 

It is true that the unicameral Legislature 
of Nebraska has not been perfect. It is true 
that there are people in Nebraska who criti- 
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gardens. He was a contented and wealthy 
man—contented because he was wealthy, and 
indeed wealthy because he was contented. 
One day there visited Al an old 


Was once a mere bank of fog, and that the 
Almighty thrust his finger into the bank of 
fog and then began slowly to move his finger 
around and gradually increased the speed of 


of fog into a solid ball of fire. Then the rains 
fell and cooled the outward crust. The in- 
ternal flames burst through the cooling crust 
and threw up the mountains and made the 
hills and the valleys of this wonderful world 
of ours. That which cooled most quickly 
turned to granite; that which cooled less 
quickly became silver; and less quickly gold; 
and, after gold, diamonds were made. 

Said the old priest: “A diamond is a con- 
cealed spot of sunlight—the hignest and most 
beautiful of God’s mineral creations.” And 
the old priest added that if he had a handful 
of diamonds he could own ano contro! all 
of the thrones of the world. That night Al 
Hafed retired a poor man. He was discon- 
tented because he had no diamonds, and 
indeed he was a poor man because he had be- 
come discontented. The next morning he 
arose and asked the old priest where he might 
find diamonds. The old priest replied, “If 
you will find a river that runs over white 
sand between high mountains, in those sands 
you will always see diamonds.” Al Hafed sold 
his farm, converted all of his property into 
cash, and then went away in search of the 
diamonds of the world. He wandered all 
over Europe, and at last, when his money was 
all spent and he was in rags, wretchedness, 
and poverty, he stood on the shore of that bay 
in Barcelona, Spain, and when the tidal wave 
came rolling in, no longer able to resist the 
awful temptation, Al Hafed threw himself 
into that incoming tide, never to rise in this 
life again ‘The story goes that Al Hafed’s suc- 
cessor, the one who had purchased his farm, 
led his camel out into the garden one day. 
As the camel put its nose down into the clear 
water of the garden brook, Al Hafed’s suc- 
cessor noticed a curious flash of light from 
the sands of the shallow stream, and, reaching 
in, he pulled out a black stone having an eye 
of light that reflected all the colors of the 
rainbow. He took that curious pebble into 
the house and left it on the manel. A few 
days later the old priest, who had told Al 
Hafed how diamonds were made, came in to 
visit his successor. When he saw that flash 
of light from the mantel, he rushed up and 
said “Here is a diamond! Here is a diamond! 
Has Al Hafed returned?” Al Hafed’s suc- 
cessor told the old priest where he had found 
the stone, and they rushed to the garden and 
found more beautiful stones and discovered 
the diamond mines of Golconda, the most 


magnificent diamond mines in all the history 
mankind. 


The same philosophy that Dr. Conwell gave 
to the people those days was. that “greatness 
consists not in holding some office; greatness 
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In your quest for better government at 
home, may I suggest that you consider a one- 
house legislature? 





R. E. A. Aids National Defense 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr- 
Speaker, in spite of all the fight that is 
being made against the R. E. A. by the 
representatives of the selfish utilities in- 
terests, in spite of all the criticism and 
misrepresentation that is being made, in 
spite of all the obstructions being thrown 
in its way, the R. E. A. continues to ren- 
der the most splendid service, not only in 
supplying electricity to the farmers of 
this Nation, but also in supplying elec- 
tricity for national defense, as the follow- 
ing news item shows: 

AIR BASE GETS ELECTRICITY—44,000-VOLT LINE 
TO COLUMBUS FIELD IS ENERGIZED 

CoLuMpBus, Miss., January 6.—The Colum- 
bus air base had power Tuesday a week or 
more ahead of schedule. Under supervision 
of the T. V. A. the new substation at the base, 
constructed by the Four-County Electric 
Power Association, was energized. 

The 44,000-volt line was built to the air 
base from a point 3 miles north of Columbus. 
Poles are being put up and wires are being 
strung at the air base but it will be a week 
before the power is needed. 


This great air. base now under con- 
struction near Columbus, had to have 
electricity. ‘The Four-County Electric 
Power Association, in whose jurisdiction 
this field is located, dropped all other con- 
struction and came to the rescue. They 
worked overtime in order to see that this 
airfield where our bombing pilots are to 
be trained, would not have to wait a 
single minute for its electric power. 

The result is that they not only got 
this power to the air base in sufficient 
volume and in ample time but got it there 
at least a week ahead of time, as the 
foregoing article shows. 
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The Tennessee Valley Authority, from 
which this association purchases its 
power wholesale, rendered every possible 
service, as it always does in emergencies 
of this kind. 

We take our hats off to the Four- 
County -Power Association for this 
prompt and efficient service. It has 
manifested the real spirit of the R. E. A.; 
it shows what the R. E. A. will do any- 
time and anywhere emergencies of this 
kind present themselves. 

And remember, Mr. Speaker, that this 
Four-County Association is not profiteer- 
ing on the Government at this air base, 
but is supplying this power at the stand- 
ard T. V. A. rates which, on the whole, 
are about one-half the rates charged by 
private power companies throughout the 
country. 

I have always been proud of the 
R. E. A. I have always been proud of 
this Four-County Electric Power Associ- 
ation, which I worked for years to create 
and to build up. But I am prouder of it 
today, and I am prouder of the R. E. A. 
today, Iam prouder of the T. V. A. today 
than I have ever been before. What they 
have done here they will do in every 
other instance where the opportunity 
presents itself. 

They have answered their country’s 
call in her time of need. 





Military Sites and Resources Available in 
Montana 
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HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1942 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Mr. Walter Brech- 
bill, of Missoula, Mont., adjutant of the 
Hell Gate Post of the American Legion, 
with reference to military sites and re- 
sources available in Montana for our war 
effort, and directing attention to the de- 
votion of Montanans to our country: 


AMERICAN LEGION, 
Het Gate Post, No. 27, 
Missoula, Mont., January 3, 1942. 
JEANNETTE RANKIN, 
Representative from Montana, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Miss RaNxin: Greetings from Hell 
Gate Post, No. 27, American Legion, who 
wishes you to call to the attention of the 
proper authorities the following facts: We 
have available air-base sites at Missoula, 
Butte, and Billings, and other places around 
the State; we have two possible seaplane 
sites; one at Flathead Lake, and the other 
at Fort Peck; we have possible cantonment 
places at Fort Missoula and at Fort Peck; 
we wish to urge the continuation of the 
Army camp at Henrys Lake, Idaho. We have 
some of the largest deposits of metal in the 
country used in chrome plating, and other 
metals vital to defense work. 








armed forces of the Nation. 
Yours for the American way of life and its 
preservation. 


WALTER BRECHBILL, 
Adjutant, Hell Gate Post, No. 27. 
Remember Pearl Harbor. 





Will War Restore Prohibition? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Worcester 
(Mass.) Daily Telegram of January 8, 
1942: 








WILL WAR RESTORE PROHIBITION? 


National prohibition, perhaps, was not the 
worst effect the first World War had upon 
the United States, but it was certainly one 
of the worst effects. It did not prohibit the 
sale or drinking of alcoholic beverages. In- 
stead, it drove alcohol into the home and 
popularized the pocket flask, thus debauch- 
ing countless young people of both sexes who, 
in all probability, would never have touched 
the stuff until they were much older, if at 
all. There is no proof that the law even 
diminished the quantity of alcoholic bev- 
erages consumed in the country. 

Moreover, the national prohibition law 
raised racketeering into the front rank of big 
business. Uncountable millions were made 
in bootlegging and allied activities. During 
the prohibition era murder and crime of all 
sorts increased alarmingly. Law-enforcement 
authorities were overwhelmed by a variety of 
afflictions, not the least of which was the 
temptation of easy bootlegging money. 
Gangsters became recognized overlords in 
many of our larger cities. 

The mess is not cleaned up yet, after 8 years 
of repeal. Thomas E. Dewey has played hob 
with the gangs and rackets of New York, and 
smaller Deweys have wrought in the same 
direction in other cities. But there survive 
out of jail thousands of tough guys skilled 
in the racket and gang techniques who are 
but awaiting an opportunity to cash in on 
their skills. Speak-easy manners and pro- 
cedures still prevail in the licensed barrooms 
throughout the country, and the drinks 
served are no noticeable improvement on the 
becetleg concoctions. 

After the 13 harrowing years of prohibition, 
it is not to be expected that the American 
people will voluntarily submit to a similar 
ordeal, certainly not while the memory of 
the former ordeal is fresh. Yet the dyed-in- 
the-wool drys are at it again. It is the war. 
They think the war gives them a chance of 
persuading the Nation once again to ban 
liquor. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have 
sincere respect for the genuine prohibition- 
ists, for the faithful members of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. These people 
generally are of the sort called the salt of the 
earth. They wish no man harm. They are 
wholeheartedly striving to improve the con- 
dition of all of us. Alcohol is a subtle and 
dangerous drug. The less of it one takes 
aboard, the better. Our difference with the 


drys arises from our conviction that na- 
tional prohibition simply can never be made 


to 

As prohibition propaganda to babble 
anew, ragtag and join 
in the babble: “Pass-the-biscuits-Pappy” 


meted out in civil courts. 





Nebraska and National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following report 
to the House Committee Investigating 
National Defense Migration by Leo M. 
Christensen, research executive, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska chemurgy project: 


The ideal defense industry for Nebraska is 
one that at the end of the emergency can 
be turned to the production of commodities 
for a peacetime economy. Because Nebraska 
has little in the way of mineral wealth, it is 
inevitable that such an industry must be 
based upon the use of farm crops, which our 
new irrigation facilities are making more and 
more plentiful. Thus such an industry is 
doubly useful, supplying new markets for 
farm crops as well as providing new pay rolls. 

There are many ways of putting this de- 
sirable program into operation. The imple- 
ments and techniques of modern war are 
greatly dependent upon chemical industry, 
and the new defense industries needed. and 
planned are largely of this Chemical 
factories are remarkably flexible and may 
readily be transformed from one operation 
to another. Thus it is not especially difficult 
to plan a program that will perform a most 
important service for defense and at the same 
time find ready application in the post-war 
economy. 

An example may be found in the case of 
the manufacture of smokeless powder, and 
since there has been quite a lot of recent 
discussion about establishing such a factory 
in Nebraska, it is pertinent to consider how 
it might be developed to provide an important 
peacetime utilization that can furnish perma- 
nent employment for men both on farms 
and in factories. 

The manufacture of smokeless powder re- 
quires cellulose, ethyl alcohol, sulfuric acid, 
nitric acid, and a few other raw materials. 
Of these, ethyl alcohol and cellulose are 
derivable from present or possible Nebraska 
farm crops. 
side, then the State has only a temporary 
industry; but if they are produced here, there 
is the basis for a permanent industry as well 
as a stand-by powder plant. 


If these are shipped from out-. 
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clearly that new developments flow steadily 
from a going business. Thus with two such 
basically important intermediates as cellu- 
lose and ethyl alcohol in production, a great 
variety of other products may be expected. 
One of our present very large chemical man- 
ufacturers was, before 1918, almOst solely a 
powder manufacturer 


ward providing the basis for an enduring 
prosperity, not just for the present popula- 
tion but for many new workers on farm and 
in factory as well. 

It is not possible at present to make spe- 
cific recommendations, because it is not 
known how large the smokeless-powder plant 
will be. Discussions have mentioned a plant 
that would require 20,000 gallons of alcohol 
per day. This should be supplied from two 
alcohol plants, which would cost $1,000,000. 
They would use, per year, 70,000 tons of grain, 
for which the farmers would receive about 
$1,500,000. The two plants would employ 
directly 120 men. This does not include the 
farm labor or the labor required in indirect 
activities, such as transportation. Approxi- 
mately 70,000 acres would be required to pro- 
duce the raw material used, so that the farm 
labor would be 5 to 10 times that used di- 
rectly in the factory. 

At present no money would be needed for 
Sales development, so that the only working 
capital needed would be that to carry plant 
operations for 30 to 60 days, depending upon 
the credit basis on which the alcohol was 
sold, or $50,000 to $100,000 for the two plants. 

We are not in a position to make an esti- 
mate for the cellulose production, but prob- 
ably it would be similar to the alcohol de- 
velopment in most respects. 

The Nebraska chemurgy project was set up 
as a result of a special appropriation by the 
legislature. Work was started on September 
1, 1941. The object is to make surveys and 
conduct research looking toward the estab- 
lishment of industrial markets for Nebraska 
farm crops. One project includes field test- 
ing of a wide variety of crops that are of 
interest for such uses, and many cellulose- 
yielding crops will be tested, and methods for 
recovery of the cellulose from them will be 
developed. Another is concerned with the 
production of ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, 
and acetone from the present grain crops, 
with particular attention to grain sorghums 
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There is voluminous technical literature, 
but the layman will find Christy Borth’s 
Pioneers of Plenty, Bobbs-Merrill, 
useful as an introduction to this field. 





The Oil Producer in Wartime 





EXTENSION oatmayemose 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. DISNEY. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of Jan- 
uary 6, 1942:° 

THE O11 PRODUCER IN WARTIME 

If there ever was a self-evident proposition, 
it is that oil production is vital to the Army 
and Navy in action as well as to the civil life 
of the Nation. 

It follows that the active concern of the 
Government ought to be to make sure that 
the industry which is the Nation’s agent for 
producing oil, now and for the future, main- 
tains its health. 

A HEALTHY OIL-PRODUCING INDUSTRY IS 
ESSENTIAL 


The oil-producing industry right now is 
far from healthy. The fact is, it is sick from 
malnutrition; and the patient is on the point 
of getting worse. 

The prescription written for it by the Gov- 
ernment doctors at Washington has proved 
inadequate for coping with the ailment from 
which oil producing suffers. 

That ailment is plainly an absence of 
parity, that magic element which in eco- 
nomics is counted upon to work wonders 
such as vitamins achieve in restoring and 
fortifying the health of individuals. 

The Washington doctors have dosed out 
parity to steel, to cotton and wheat, to coal 
and coke, to lumber, to a hundred other 
commodities. 

But oil, whose depressed state is visible to 
the ordinary eye as surely as it is reflected 
in official statistics, has been forced to go 
along on its deficient diet, a diet which has 
grown ever slimmer as other commodities 
have fattened under parity favors. 


THE NATION’S MOST VITAL INDUSTRY IS KEPT ON 
A STARVATION DIET 


December figures of the various Official 
economic reporting agencies give oil an in- 
dex of 59.9, taking 1926 as 100, as compared 
with an index of 92.2 for all commodities. 
To get an idea of what this means in our 
Nation’s war picture, one may imagine the 
munitions industry, or the airplane industry, 
on half rations. 

Oil production is as important as airplane 
production or munitions production; it is 
as necessary for oil production to be in a 
healthy condition as it is for any other vital 
war industry to be healthy. 


THE NATION IS TAKING GOOD CARE OF OTHER WAR 
INDUSTRIES, BUT IT IS NOT TAKING CARE OF THE 
OIL-PRODUCING INDUSTRY 
Just to run over a few items in the basic 

commodity list—certainly none of them more 

important than oil in wartime: The Decem- 
ber 8 index for dairy products was 88.7; hide 
and leather products, 115.4; cotton textiles, 

105; woolen textiles, 101.5; hard coal, 85.4; 








soft coal, 111.8; coke, 122; metal manufac- 
tures, 103.3; house furnishings, 101.9; building 
materials, 107.4; with lumber in this group 
standing at 1282. These figures are per- 
centages, which existing prices are of the 
1926 level. 


Crude-oil price December 8 was but 59.9 
as earns 

Far from receiving special care, as a matter 

of life and death to our fighters on land, at 


has 
far below the level of industries producing 
other commodities less vital. 


THE OIL-PRODUCING INDUSTRY IS CALLED UPON 
TO DO A JOB THAT DEMANDS THE STRENGTH A 
SICK MAN CANNOT MUSTER 


Immediately upon the declaration of war 
the Government summoned leaders of the oil 
industry to Washington and put before them 
the job of drilling 30,000 new wells this year. 
The Nation has to have more oil available at 
once, and in order to make it safe to take 
larger quantity out of pools already devel- 
oped it is necessary to send down new bores, 
opening hitherto untapped pools. 

But the Government has not told the pro- 
ducers how they are to get the money to drill 
new wells, when crude prices are held so low 
that it takes 7 years of production to pay the 
cost of drilling a well. 

When other commodities are receiving the 
benefits of pre-war and pre-depression parity 
to correct adverse conditions affecting them 
not cne-half so seriously as the same condi- 
tions affect oil producing, the Government 
has not told the oil producers when, if at all, 
they will be admitted to parity. 

BIG PROFIT BALANCES MAY BE FOUND IN THE OIL 
BUSINESS, BUT NOT IN THE PRODUCING END 
Contrary to the settled conviction of many 

people, among them some who would be ex- 

pected to know better, the oil-producing ousi- 
ness is so far from being prosperous that it 
is right on the verge of bankruptcy. 

All that keeps it from being shoved over 
the precipice by rising prices of the things 
that must be purchased in producing oper- 
ations are the courage and ingenuity of the 
men in the business. 

A great many people, including some in 
Washington, read reports of large profits by 
big oil companies, and immediately conclude 
that the oil business is gold-plated all the 
Way across. 

They do not take time to register the ob- 
vious fact that it is a few big integrated 
companies which make big profits through 
lease operations, refining, transport by pipe- 
line or tanker, and by retailing, make money 
enough as middlemen between the producer 
and the consumer to offset losses in their 
producing departments. 

IT IS THE PRODUCING END THAT IS THE MUDSILL 
OF THE OIL INDUSTRY, AND WHICH, THERE- 
FORE, HAS A FUNDAMENTAL CLAIM UPON THE 
NATION’S CONCERN IN WARTIME 


The independent producer is the only real 
producer in the business, because he is the 
only one who does not fudge over into the 
middleman’s field. Independent producers as 
@ whole did not make a profit last year, nor 
the year before, nor for many years before 
that. 

And, with a few fortunate exceptions, pro- 
ducers will not be able to keep in business 
this year unless something is done at Wash- 
ington to give them something like an even 
break in prices. 

TOO-LOW PRICES MEAN LESS OIL, NOW AND FOR 
THE FUTURE 

The mention of “fortunate exceptions” 
Just above brings up a vital point with re- 
spect to oil production, oil conservation, and 
oil price. It is that under sustained adverse 
price conditions production tends to be con- 
fined to the most profitable wells, whereas 
the Nation’s need demands the service of all 
wells. 
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In other words, when price is too low the 
producer steps pumping from a pool long 
before he would stop if prices were fair. 

This means that too-low prices preclude 
recovery of all the recoverable oil in a given 
pool, and that means sheer and complete 
waste of a vital resource. An oil well can- 
not be corked for a time and reopened any 
time the owner or the Government feels like 
it. 

When a well is abandoned as unprofitable, 
it is a lost well 99 times out of a hundred, 
and 9 times out of 10 when production is 
stopped in a given pool, that pool is lost to 
future production. 

When abandonment is forced by too-low 
prices before the full capacity of the pool has 
been brought to the surface, the Nation suf- 
fers a loss just as surely as if the enemy de- 
stroyed a huge oil depot on top of the ground. 
RIGHT NOW THE MOST IMPORTANT SINGLE MEAS-~ 

URE FOR WINNING THE WAR IS A PARITY 

PRICE FOR CRUDE OIL 


Everybody in Washington is familiar with 
the 1919-1929 parity formula which has been 
invoked for the benefit of virtually every 
basic commodity except oil. It represents 
the most careful scientific calculation for 
restoring as among basic industries the eco- 
nomic balance which has been disturbed by 
various developments at home and abroad. 

It should be the instant purpose of all the 
war authorities, of all Members of Congress 
who are concerned for military victory and 
domestic stability, to place oil production 
under the protection cf this or a similar 
parity formula. 

Especially ought it to be the care of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen of the oi!- producing © 
States to push forward with all speed this 
measure for strengthening the oil producer’s 
hand for the big job that has to be done and 
which only he can do. 

A parity formula, that proposed by Senator 
THomas of Oklahoma for agricultural prod- 
ucts or any of those proposed by other Sena- 
tors and Representatives for other commodi- 
ties, is properly applicable to any only if it is 
taken as universal, to be applied to all, with 
necessary adjustments where indicated. 

The Thomas formula applies the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ index to the 1919-29 average 
of prices for the commodity. It therefore 
goes back to the last 10-year period which can 
be designated as “normal.” 


THE FULL PRICE RISE SOUGHT BY THE PRODUCERS 
AT THE PRESENT TIME CAN BE GRANTED WITH- 
OUT RAISING THE PRICE OF GASOLINE AT THE 
PUMP 


The 1919-29 formula appiied to crude oil 
would indicate a fair price at the present 
time to be approximately $1.67 a barrel, rep- 
resenting an increase of 50 cents a barrel over 
current price. 

Of this price increase, approximately 30 
cents already has been passed on to the con- 
sumer in wholesale price increases in the last 
year over and above that portion of the in- 
crease passed back to the producer. 

The middleman—the refiner, carrier, and 
marketer of gasoline—has received raises 
amounting to 1% cents a gallon since May 27, 
1940, when the Price Stabilization Division of 
the National Defense Commission instituted 
oil price control, while the 15-cents-a-barrel 
increase allowed the producer in that time 
amounts to a bare half-cent a gallon on 
gasoline. 

It is obvious that the full 50-cents-a-barrel 
increase to the producers indicated by the 
parity computation could be accomplished 
with no more than three-fourths of a cent a 
gallon added to the retail-gasoline price. It 
is also obvious that a 25-cents-a-barrel in- 
crease in the producer’s price—the figure in- 
dicated by most independents as satisfactory 
at the present time—is feasible with no in- 
crease whatever in the retail price, merely by 
requiring that the middleman abstain from 
adding om an undue fee of his own as he 
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passes the price on from consumer to pro- 
ducer. 


THE INDEPENDENT PRODUCER IS THE KEY MAN 
OF OIL SECURITY IN WARTIME, BECAUSE HE IS 
THE MAN WHO GOES OUT AND FINDS OIL 


The point is made that the independent 
producer is not able to balance losses in pro- 
duction operations with profits in the middle- 
man’s field. This is important for the reason 
that it is the independent producer who is 
also the wildcatter, the hunter of new oil 
pools. 

The big integrated companies which make 
substantial profits by coming in behind the 
wildcatter, buying up oil lands and oil wells, 
transporting, refining, and marketing oil 
products, are seldom concerned to take the 
risks of such exploration as has built up our 
oil production and added to our reserves for 
the future. 

And, as important as it is to the Nation to 
have oil today for our ships and planes and 
tanks, it is hardly less vital that the supply 
be assured for the future against an even 
greater need. 

It is the independent oil producer—the 
man who goes out looking for new oil—upon 
whom we must depend for this assurance of 
the future. 

LOW PRICE MEANS FEWER WILDCATTERS, 
NEW OIL DISCOVERED 


There is a direct relation between crude 
price and the number of wells drilled, as 
statistics of the industry plainly show. Log- 
ically there is also a direct relation between 
price and the amount of new oil discovered. 
Low price means fewer wells drilled, less new 
oil discovered. 

It must be borne in mind that it is possible 
for the enemy to shut off from our Allies 
every other source of oil than the United 
States. For this reason, to be safe we must 
have new reserves explored and put on rec- 
ord in increasing volume. 

In the last 2 years, with too-low crude 
prices, discovery of new oil fell far behind 
consumption. We have been taking out more 
oil than we have been adding to our future 
stock by discovery. That was economically 
dangerous before Pearl Harbor; it is suicidal 
now, with withdrawal of oil stepped up by 
the war and prices still too low to enable the 
independent producer—the oil finder—to 
pursue the hunt. 

A substantial increase in the price of crude 
oil is a necessary war measure—necessary be-~ 
cause we must have new oil, must drill more 
wells, and a better price for crude is the only 
way by which the producer can find the 
money for drilling these wells. 





The Cleveland Plain Dealer Observing 
One-Hundredth Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest newspapers in the Middle West 
is observing the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of its founding this week. The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer has been one of 
the most important factors in the mold- 
ing of public opinion throughout the 
great community of northeastern Ohio 
since 1842. Its masthead has flown over 
the greatest stories in the history of 


America—the opening of the West, the 
election of Abraham Lincoln, the Civil 
War, the sinking of the Maine, the era of 
Theodore Roosevelt, the World War. One 
of the Nation’s greatest cartoonists, Hal 
Donahey, whose distinguished brother 
has been Governor of Ohio and a Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States, 
adorns the pages of this daily newspaper. 
In these days when a free press stands 
in the front ranks of those beliefs for 
which we are fighting, this century = 
achievement stands as a testimonial 

our faith. I have not always agreed with 
the policies or the program of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, but disagreement is 
the privilege and the glory of our Re- 
public. All of us are agreed on the right 
of our press to print the facts as it views 
them without let or hindrance. As an 
American loyal to the ideals of our cOun- 
try, I express the wish that in the next 
hundred years the people of Ohio will 
continue to enjoy the columns of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, in the assurance 
that they will be freely, independently, 
and honestly written. Our congratula- 
tions to the Plain Dealer are more sig- 
nificant in 1942 than they have ever been 
before in American history. May its 
right of free expression live forever. 





How Can Least Hurt Be Done Automo- 
bile Dealers in Present Government 
Action? 
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Or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recoarp, I wish to include certain 
telegrams from various automobile asso- 
ciations in Arizona relative +o price-fixing 
arrangements on such goods. Since the 
recent action concerning new cars and 
tires numerous messages have reached 
me from my State earnestly asking for 
due consideration of the many small 
business men who deal in automobiles or 
repair and service them. It will be no- 
ticed that one of these telegrams requests 
me to appear today before a Senate com- 
mittee to present their request; but find- 
ing that it was not a formal hearing held 
before the Senate group this morning, I 
am taking this step as one means to make 
known the wishes of my constituents 
with regard to the emergency handling 
of automobiles. The telegrams are as 
follows: 

PHOENIX, Ariz., January 8, 1942. 
Hon. JOHN MurpDock, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sixty-seven members of Arizona Automo- 
bile Dealers Association, representing every 
community in the State, attended our 
Office of Production Management clinic here 
in Phoenix today and unanimously passed a 
resolution requesting that you attend meet- 
ing in room 357, Senate Office Building, 10:30 
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S, -odenmaney-O:_ One wee Ses seeeee. te 
given to dealers by allowing liquidation of 


and municipal agencies and to private indi 
viduals at established retail prices without 
discount and that such liquidation be ac- 
complished within a reasonable time not to 
exceed 6 months, 

ARIZONA AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION. 


BisBee, Ariz., January 6, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN R. M 


ing of new cars, trucks, and tires will increase 
dealer expenses, prolong sales, and reduce in- 
come from service departments by less use of 
vehicles. We think cars and trucks pur- 
chased by the Government be made through 
dealers. at retail prices without discounts, 
and any used car ceiling be liberal. We ear- 
nestly solicit your cooperation and assistance 
to secure adjustment of this order. 

BIsBEE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

G. R. MicHagts, Secretary. 

F. C. BLEDSOE Motor Co, 

JoE MAUSEY, 

Southern Arizona Automobile Co. 

Ep. PtumMB, Cohise Motor, 

Ep. SIMMONS, 

CHARLES ALLEN. 


Allen’s Service Garage. 


PHOENIX, Ariz., January 5, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN R. Murbock, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Arizona automobile dealers are 100 
percent behind any effort or action that will 
aid in national defense. The freezing of new 
cars is affecting hundreds of dealers and 
thousands of employees in this State. Our 
State association is in favor of maintaining 
local established prices on both new and used 
cars, and urge that all sales of cars to the 
Government and to others on the preferred 
list be made through the dealers at full list 
price, without discount. 

ARIZONA AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION. 


Tucson, Ariz., January 5, 1942. 
Representative JoHN R. MURDOCK, 
Arizona Representative, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Meeting today of Pima County Automobile 
Dealers Association unanimously voted to 
support Government action curtailing sale of 
new automobiles to assist in winning the war, 
The order freezing sale of new cars and trucks 
vitally affects several hundred people in Pima 
County, and the dealers association earnestly 
request that you use your influence in effect- 
ing a ruling that will permit dealers to sell 
cars and trucks to the Government without 
having to allow discounts covering the sale 
of 1942 models still in dealers’ hands. Deal- 
ers will need this additional revenue. Thank 
you for your cooperation. 

MONTE MANSFIELD, 
President, Pima County Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, 





Disabled Veterans 
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oF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of Maj. Laurence R. Melton, na- 
tional commander of Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, as member 
of and at meeting of Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Empluyment Service, Federal Ad- 
visory Council on Employment Security, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1942: 


My primary interest in this program, and 
one in which I informed, is the 


As the national commander of the Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, I assure 
you that the problem is not a new one. For 
years we have sought legislation which would 
solve this problem in a fair and just manner— 
not enly to the claimant but his community 
and the Federal Government as well. By 
their very action in awarding partial com- 
pensation for wounds and disabilities which 
are rot considered totally and permanently 
disabling, the Veterans’ Administration is, in 
effect, and perhaps correctly, informing the 
veteran claimant that he is not totally and 
permanently disabled, that he still has his 
place in the industrial or agricultural life of 
the Nation, and that he should use every 
method and means to obtain some form of 
emp‘ctyment to supplement and add to the 
compensation he is receiving for his disabili- 
ties. At the same time the same Govern- 
meni which advises the claimant he is not 
totally and permanently disabled, again and 
again, in its various branches, definitely re- 
fuses to employ him because of those very 
disabilities which they admit are only par- 
tially disabling, and in many instances only 
temporarily disabling. 

For years we have asked private industry to 
accept these men and women in their em- 
ploy, granting them work which they are 
capable of doing and willing to do in spite 
of their disabilities. Again and again, as a 
matter of fact in thousands of instances, 
private industry has refused employment to 
this outstanding class of American citizens 
because they insist they are a greater in- 
dustrial risk than those men and women who 
have not seen war service and are able to 
pass a physical examination or who because 
they are not being compensated for honor- 
able service have hidden disabilities not 
within the knowledge of their employer. The 
main argument used by private industry, and 
one which I wish to stress here today, is their 
statement that they should not be called 
upon to accept or assume the patriotic re- 
sponsibility of furnishing these World War 
veterans with employment when their own 
Government refuses them employment even 
though another agency of the same Gov- 
ernment insists that the disabilities are lim- 
ited to 10 or 20 or 30 percent. 

The organization which I represent has 
plenty of evidence which might be used 
almost as an indictment against the Federal, 
State, county, and city governments in their 
definite refusal to assist the partially dis- 
abled veteran. We all know that this Gov- 
ernment is vast enough to absorb in indus- 
try, and in agriculture, and in Government 
positions those partially disabled veterans 
paying them salaries commensurate with 
their qualifications and ability to labor, but 
we insist that the Federal Government must 
set the example. By your very presence here 
today I can safely assume that every member 
of this committee is willing to admit that 
there are thousands of jobs and positions 





today being filled by men of military age 
which should and could be filled competently 
by partially disabled veterans of World War 
No. 1. Now at this time, what better op- 
portunity exists to correct a situation which 
should have been corrected long ago, than 


called in to military service because of their 
Federal and State agencies must set the 


ployed and aiding in the support of their 
parents. They were living at home, they 
were augmenting the family income, which 
is now being taken away from the family as 
the result of this second generation of 
American soldiers. Surely no greater patri- 
otic duty and responsibility presents itself 
to this Nation today than to see to it that 
these partially disabled veterans of World 
War No. 1, whrs have within 25 years pre- 
sented their ssns to the Government for fur- 
ther service, should be extended the privilege 
of employment to take care of themselves 
and their families. 


It is needless for me to list the various 
forms of employment which can be and 
should be filled by partially disabled veterans, 
but let us list a few of them—elevator opera- 
tors in public buildings, inner guards or 
watchmen in plants producing war material, 
clerical hire in checking stores and supplies, 
flagmen on road projects, and so on down the 
line. These positions do require native in- 
telligence or common sense. They do not 
necessarily and in fact do not require the 
physical fitness required for military service. 
However, now that I have mentioned the mil- 
itary branch of the Government I wonder 
if it is possible for this committee to recom- 
mend to the War Department that they ab- 
sorb thousands of disabled veterans of the 
World War in positions that do not require 
the physical fitness of combat troops. Re- 
member that the group that I represent and 
for which I am entering a plea for justice 
today has had military training, has seen 
military service, and could readily adjust 
themselves again to military life. As a mat- 
ter of fact it is gratifying to me as the na- 
tional commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans to advise you I have already re- 
ceived hundreds and hundreds of letters 
from men now in their forties who have seen 
military service begging me to use my influ- 
ence in order that they might be again ac- 
cepted for military service. We men of the 
World War are as well qualified as the expert 
to know the need of physical and mental fit- 
ness for actual combat and line service, but 
we men of the World War are just as quali- 
fied to testify that in a vast military organi- 
zation there are thousands of places that can 
be efficiently filled by men of previous mili- 
tary service who do not measure up to the 
physical requirements of combat units, and 
in closing may I remind you that the second 
generation of the soldiers of the group that 
I represent—the sons of the men who were 
disabled in World War No. 1—are going to 
make far better and finer soldiers if they are 
confident in the knowledge that their loved 
ones at home are being properly cared for 
because of the fact that their veteran fathers 
are again adequately employed. 
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The Bridges Barometer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Jan- 
uary 7, 1942: 


THE BRIDGES BAROMETER 


Astute students of foreign relations look to 
Harry Bridges to discover how we are getting 
along with Russia. These days we are geiting 
along nicely as is indicated by the finding of 
the Board of Immigration Appeals, which has 
just reversed the recommendation of Judge 
Charles B. Sears that Bridges be deported to 
his uative Australia as an undesirable alien. 

Bridges has long served as a barometer. It 
may be true, as the Appeals Board says, that 
Harry does not follow the party line—al- 
though there is room for a reasonable doubt— 
but there is no question that the adminis- 
tration’s treatment of him follows the de- 
velopments of foreign policy. If everything 
is dandy between Washington and Moscow, 
Wwe are most kind, indeed, to Harry. But if 
there happen to be flies in the ointment, the 
New Deal promptly rediscovers that Harry is 
a “red.” How “red” he happens to be at any 
given moment is a matter of caprice, like the 
changing shades of fingernail polish. 

In 1934, a year after Mr. Roosevelt had re- 
versed the foreign policy of 16 years by grant- 

recognition to Russia, Harry was privi- 
leged to tie west coast shipping in knots 
with his longshoremen’s strike. The ship- 
pers howled for action, but Madam Perkins 
just smiled enigmatically like Mona Lisa, the 
resemblance ending with her hat. 

Patience with Harry was much shorter when 
he repeated his act in 1936 and 1937, for in 
the interim Moscow had backed down on its 
promise to call off the Comintern and had 
stalled on settlement of the old Russian debt. 
This, however, was offset by orders to Ameri- 
can Communists to support Mr. Roosevelt in 
1936, when Moscow assayed the Republicans 
and arrived at the improbable conclusion that 
they were Trotskyites. 

It is significant that when a demand was 
finally made that Bridges be deported it 
came from Congress. That was in 1938. 
Dean James M. Landis, of the Harvard Law 
School, was appointed to determine whether 
Harry should be chased home. The foreign 
situation in the wake of Munich was tick- 
lish when Landis got to work in July 1939. 
The exigencies of the situation demanded 
that nothing be done to alienate Moscow. 
By the time Landis handed down his ruling, 
however, Stalin had made his pact with Hit- 
ler and Russia had attacked Finland. The 
Bolsheviks were in great disfavor, and, in 
the light of everything, Landis’ ruling that 
Harry was not a Communist, although his 
social objectives were “energetically radical,” 
could be viewed almost as a manifestation of 
judicial independence. 

Stalin’s doings, however, left a bad taste 
in the New Deal mouth, and last February 
Attorney General Jackson ordered a new de- 
portation hearing. Judge Sears served as 
special examiner, but by last September 29, 
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when he recommended that Harry be ban- 
ished, things had turned over again. Hitler 
had invaded Russia, and this country was 
sending arms to the Bolsheviks. We were now 
as sympathetic with Moscow as we had pre- 
viously been with Finland, and Judge Sears 
had merely been left behind by the tide. The 
new decision that Harry is an upright Demo- 
crat confirms this evaluation. 

Truly, the lad is destiny’s lot, and he 
always fills a useful role in providing the new 
dealers with a means of showing how con- 
servative or how radical they happen to be 
feeling at the moment. Whether or not he 
is a Communist apparently has nothing to 
do with it. 


Strikes in Defense Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 7, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as I have said before, this is no 
time for internal strife. Above all things, 
it is no time for strikes in our defense 
industries. 

We must not suffer the fate of France. 

While the American people are strain- 
ing every nerve, while our soldiers and 
sailors are exerting every possible energy 
to combat our enemies on both fronts, 
selfish agitators, or I should say self- 
serving agitators, should not be permitted 
to stand in the way of supplying the 
sinews of war to protect the lives of our 
brave boys or to defend the integrity of 
our country. 

I have a letter from the War Depart- 
ment which contains this significant 
statement: 

Present conditions in the Philippine Islands 
are necessitating long and arducus hours of 
duty for all military personnel stationed 
there. 


Remember, there is no 40-hour week 
for those boys who are now fighting, 
bleeding, and dying for this country; 
there is no time and a half for overtime; 
there are no holidays; there is no time 
out for recreation; and no respite from 
the dangers they face. 

With this condition confronting our 
men in the war zones, with every patri- 
otic American striving to do his duty to 
help win this war, with laboring people 
themselves able, willing, and anxious to 
work, it seems to me that these labor agi- 
tators should be forced to stand aside 
and permit the patriotic laboring men 
and women of this country to work full 
time whenever and wherever their serv- 
ices are needed. 

I am just in receipt of the following 
letter and editorial from Hon. Birney 
Imes, publisher of the Commercial Dis- 
patch, at Columbus, Miss.: 

CoLuMBwUs, Miss., January 1, 1942. 
Congressman JOHN E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JOHN: Unless something is done to 

permit production of vital war materials and 


equipment in this country, the people don't 
know what our fate will be. 

The wage and hour 40-hour law is doing 
more to hold up production than any other 
one thing. 

The enclosed editorial tells the story briefly 
and cites an example here in our own com- 
munity. 

The rank and file of labor want to work, 
but under the law and the restrictions they 
can’t work. 

I have had more response from this edi- 
torial than any I have ever written. 


They are sick and tired of piddling around 
with production of war materials under all 
kinds of restrictions, notably the 40-hour law. 

It is time to suspend these restrictions 


and go to work. If we don’t, God knows — 


where we will end up. 
With best wishes and kindest personal re- 
gards, Iam 
Sincerely yours, 
THE COMMERCIAL DISPATCH, 
Brrney Imes, Publisher. 


The editorial referred to follows: 


[From the Commercial Dispatch, Columbus, 
Miss., of December 26, 1941] 


FIDDLING TIME OVER 


In the wake of the tragic humiliation of 
Pearl Harbor the American people are thor- 
oughly aroused over the war situation. 

They are ready for action. 

They are in no mood to coddle anyone or 
piddie around to win this war. 

It is time to go to work. 

It is time to put all of cur energies and 
talents into action. 

We must forget about short hours, recrea- 
tion, and play. 

It’s no time for play. 

It is a time of toil, sweat, and blood. 

Along this line the President under his 
wartime powers ought to suspend the wage- 
and-hour law insofar as it provides only 40 
hours a week for workers. 

If he has not this authority, then the 
Congress ought to do it promptly. 

Workers are willing to work more than 40 
hours a week in order to help their country 
in time of peril and dangerous crisis. 

But industry can’t pay the stiff time-and- 
a-half rate for all time over 40 hours. 

Even at the air base here the War Depart- 
ment was unwilling to pay the time-and-a- 
half rate. The contractor couldn’t pay it on 
account of the contract price on the job. 

We know of many industries in the same fix 

They can’t pay the penalty wage and con- 
tinue to operate. 

If this country doesn’t buckle down to 
business and its people down to hard work, 
we may meet the same fate that Frence met. 

The same pattern of life that France was 
following has been in vogue here for several 
years. 

It led France to disaster; it will lead America 
to the same fate unless we get down to the 
hard business of winning the war. 

It is no time for piddling. 

It is time for sweat and hard work, and 
nothing should stand in the way of our efforts. 

Nothing will stand in the way of the boys 
who are doing the fighting and giving up 
their lives that we may be safe and secure. 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, this letter 
and editorial express the views of an 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
this country. We are at war now. We 
must win and we are going to win. But 
the more obstructions thrown in the way 
of our defense production the longer it is 
going to take and the more lives it will 
cost. 
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Parity Price Ceiling on Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of Beaver 
County, Okla., Farm Emergency Council: 


Whereas the Beaver County Farm Emer- 
gency Council in meeting assembled at 
Beaver, Okla., on January 3, 1942; and 

Whereas it was called to the attention of 
the membership that the matter of parity 
price ceiling was now under consideration by 
our National Congress and that such ceiling 
would be placed upon the 1942 wheat crop 
in the near future; and 

Whereas such price ceiling would affect 
and be of utmost importance to every wheat 
farmer in Beaver County: Therefore be it 

Resolved by this council, That we stand 
unanimously for a parity price ceiling of 
110 percent; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Ross Rrz1ey, 
Congressman from this Eighth District of 
Oklahoma, in Washington, D. C., and to the 
secretary of the Farmers’ Emergency Council 
of the State of Oklahoma. 

Unanimously adopted January 3, 1942. 

C. H. V. Eart, 
President of Beaver County Farm 
Emergency Council. : 
A. E. PITTMAN, 
Secretary. 


Baten Rouge Tin Shop Aids National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
date of January 3, this year, I received a 
letter from the owner and employees of 
the Baton Rouge Tin Shop in Baton 
Rouge, La. This letter reads as follows: 

JANUARY 3, 1942. 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERS, 
Congressman from Louisiana, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed. find money order 

amounting to $18 for donation to war fund 


from employees of Baton Rouge Tin Shop: 


Andrew Joseph Herbert. 
Walter David McGlothlin 


Very respectrully, 
Baton Rovce Tin SHop, 
H. V. VICcrINngeLLI. 


Accompanying the letter was a money 
order in the amount of $18, payable to 
the United States Treasury. The letter 
and the money order I have transmitted 
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Shop is the outward manifestation 

e flaming spirit of true American- 
, of patriotism, and love of country 
which is buyning brightly in humble 
homes, as well as in the mansions of 
the wealthy; and in the small shops as 
well as in the great industrial plants; and 
that is flaming in every true American 
heart throughout the length and breadth 
of this great country. 

The bombs that burst over Pearl] Har- 
bor sunk a few of our ships and burned 
Some American homes, but these same 
bombs have kindled a fire in the hearts 
and minds of our people which will never 
be put out until Japanese trickery and 
Hitler tyranny, and all the heartless 
things that these Axis partners in crime 
stand for, have been destroyed in its 
flaming heat and the world purged of 
the evils that now seek our destruction. 


gfy 





Liberty or— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1942 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 


the Saturday Evening Post for January 
10, 1942: 





LIBERTY OR — 

Man is the only fighting animal that has 
the daring and the intelligence to attack what 
his imagination fears. If, as we suppose, it 
is fear that now governs the aggressor’s mind 
and behavior, his strategy may be so under- 
stood. 

What is it he fears? Let us look at it as 
he sees it and be not mistaken about either 
the strength or the weakness of it. 

Liberty was the greatest strategist of all. 
She knew where she wanted her arsenal. She 
wanted it here, in the middle of the world, 
between two oceans. The genius of 20 Na- 
poleons could not have placed it better. 

This is a fact the Germans have been look- 
ing at from the beginning. The Nazi govern- 
ment’s professor of military science at Bruns- 
wick Technical College, Ewald Banse, wrote 
the Hitler theme in Raum und Volk im Welt- 
kriege (Land and People in World War), and 


the book, published in 1932, was quick! sup- 


anti-German abroad. Banse 
said: “ , the United States are 
practically safe from hostile inva- 
sion. * * * We need not therefore deal 


with the question of territory, but for our 


present purpose may confine our attention to 
those resources of the country which are of 


moral and political outlook of the Na- 
tion, * * * With her enormous quanti- 
ties of cereals, fruits and vegetables, and ani- 
mal products, her rich mineral deposits, tim- 
ber and water power, she is very largely self- 
supporting and independent of imports. The 
whole of her production takes place within 
her territory—not, as in Britain’s case, in dis- 
tant colonies with insecure communications 
with the mother country—which gives her 
a degree of economic and therefore political 
independence exceeding that of any other 
country. Herein lies the main source of 
America’s strength.” 

What a place for the arsenal of liberty! 
At that time, however, the arsenal itself did 
not exist; it had yet to be created. Now 
what does the see? 

In the light of what they now mean to us 
the familiar facts as we set them down seem 
new. The resources of an arsenal or, that is 
to say, the components of its power, fall 
under these few heads—namely, materials, 
tools, skill—meaning there science, technol- 
ogy, inventiveness and cunning of the work- 
ing hand, and then a figure to represent the 
man-hours of available labor. 

First of all, food. How extraordinary that 
of all the principal countries involved in the 
war, this one alone need have no anxiety 
whatever about food. We have not only 
plenty for ourselves but a great actual and 
potential surplus to share with our friends 

Then industrial materials. We alone pro- 
duce two-fifths of the world’s pig iron, two- 
fifths of its steel, two-fifths of its copper, 
one-third of its aluminum, one-third of its 
lead, one-third of its zinc, one-third of its 
lumber. Our production of copper, one of 
the very critical war materials, is at least 
three times the entire Axis supply. 

We alone produce three-fifths of the world’s 
petroleum, and petroleum for the internal- 
combustion engine, both as fuel and as lubri- 
cant, is indispensable. 

Our command of energy—meaning by 
energy the power derived from coal, oil, gas, 
and artificial waterfalls to drive our engines— 
is approximately one-half of the world's total. 

The use we make of that energy is what 
gives us our incomparable industrial power. 
Behind each worker in American industry 
you will find 5 horsepower of engine, which 
means that each worker is assisted by me- 
chanical slaves equal to 50 of himself. This 
is not only the highest use of mechanical 
energy per worker anywhere in the world; it 
is so much higher as to seem almost in- 
credible. It is twice as high as in either 
Germany or Great Britain, which are the two 
countries that come next. Hence the pro- 
ductive power of the American industrial 
worker. 

If to the prime movers of industry you add 
the engine power we consume in the form 
of railroad and motor-truck transportation, 
and add again the engine power represented 
in our automobiles—we have nearly three 
quarters of all the automobiles in the world— 
you will see that we, who are only 6 percent 
of the world’s people, use more mechanical 
energy than all the rest of them together. 
We speak of the automobile because energy 
is flexible and convertible. If for a while 
we could do with half as many automobliies, 


as well we might for the duration of the 


war, then, instead of renewing our automo- 
biles, industry could convert something like 


unfortunately, one that can be told properly 
only among people who understand the ma- 
chine language. During the year 1941 the 
output of machine tools was increased to 
seven and one-half times the industry’s nor- 
mal volume, and this was two and one-half 
times the output achieved at the peak of our 
wartime effort in 1918. 

Production in 1941 was nearly five times 
greater than in the year 1929, which was the 
year of our greatest peacetime boom—-and 
this is by no means the top. It is still rising. 
Machines that formerly were made by hand, 
one at a time, are now everywhere in line 
production, like automobiles and tanks. No 
other country, no other two countries, could 
have done it. Next year we shall be making 
more machine tools than all the rest of the 
world together. 

After that, it is needless to say that we 
possess skill of hand. To expand as it did, 
the machine-tool industry had to make 
skilled meehanics under pressure. It se- 
lected the men to be trained by putting a 
tool in their hands and noting how their 
senses reacted to it. 

We are a hand-minded people, with an 
instinct for tools. In science and technology 
we are at least equal to any other people, and 
we say it modestly, lest we hear of our bad 
taste from our scientist friends. But there 
is something much more, and that is creative 
inventiveness. 

This faculty, as we know, is entirely want- 
ing in one enemy. The Japanese are an imi- 
tative people. They have invented almost 
nothing. Nor is the German mind notably 
inventive in the original case; its genius con- 
sists rather in logical projection by a straight 
line. What others have discovered, the Ger- 
mans carry to the extreme. They were the 
first people to bring anywhere near the full 
resources of technology and science to bear 
on the business of war and conquest, and 
they had the intelligence to rewrite their 
manual of tactics and strategy accordingly; 
but all the science and technology they em- 
ployed had been already known, and they 
invented not one of the weapons. 

Fourthly, in appraisal of the arsenal there 
was to be a figure to represent the compara- 
tive man-hours of available labor. But in 
fact there is no such figure; at least, nothing 
exact. A man-hour of American labor is not 
the same as a man-hour of German or Japa- 
nese labor. In this country for many years 
the amount of time devoted to labor had been 
diminishing. From 2,600 hours a year per 
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foreconscious of a certain doom, a doom in | fore. A national debt in excess of a hundred 
billion dollars, a sum so tremendous and 
staggering as to he beyond human compre- 
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average worker in 1914 it had diminished to 


duced much more in a short 


If you take the availabl- labor fi 

many to be 32,000,000 and that of Japdn to be 
28,000,000, you have 60,000,000 against an 
American labor force of, say, 50,000,000. But 


the German or the Japanese worker, or both 
together, worl:ing the same number of hours, 
then you have the equivalent of 175,000,000 
against 60,000,000, and that ~7ould be approxi- 
r-ately true. 

We have forgotten what it is like to work 
hard. As we grew rich and richer we took 
more and more leisure. The extreme peak of 
our peacetime exertions for profit and selfish 
satisfaction was touched in the year 1929; 
yet even then our slack was estimated as high 
as 40 percent. That is to say, we could have 
produced then 40 percent more than we did 
produce, not by working harder or working 
longer hours, but by making full use of our 
tools and resources. At the worst of the de- 
pression that followed, our slack was esti- 
mated as high as 65 percent. 

Yo"1 understand, of course, that this means 
we were not doing our utmost, and that we 
were not doing it because we did not have to 
do it; but can you comprehend what it. means 
in a relative sense? It means that in the 
year of our maximum peacetime effort the 
slack—just the difference between what we 
did and what we might have done quite 
easily—-that alone would have been equal to 
Germany's entire production. By this you 
may scale the potentialities of American 
power. 

The world knows how rich we are. We 
ourselves take it for granted. Probably not 
one American in a million knows, or ever 
knew, that in a year like 1929 our national 
income—take it in figures or take it in the 
quantity of things produced and consumed— 
was equal to that of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, and Japan combined, and this 
may very well have been the single most 
dangerous political fact in the world. 

We who were fewer than 4,000,000 on the 
edge of a strange continent when the spirit 
of liberty put its life in our hands now are 
130,000,000, possessing one-half of the world’s 
total dynamic power, all of which we created. 
Where the wilderness was, there is the arsenal 
that was required of us; that we have created, 
too. 

The time has come that was to come. The 
world is torn in agony between good and evil, 
and how does it stand divided? 

On this side three-quarters of the human 
race and roughly three-quarters of the earth’s 
essential resources against what? Against 
80,000,000 Germans and 70,000,000 Japanese, 
with one-quarter of the earth’s resources 
between them? 

What does Hitler fear? 

That is answered. It is the arsenal—the 
American power of production—not yet the 
American power of combat, for we have 
not learned to use our own tools. We were 
not expecting to have to use them ourselves. 
We are leaning on a reed of Churchill rhet- 
oric, “Give us the tools and we will finish 
the job.” Now, suddenly, we see that we 
shall have to do it ourselves—we shall have 
to finish what we did not start. 

The enemy cannot destroy the arsenal it- 
self. He cannot, in fact, do it a great deal of 
harm, because it is beyond the reach of direct 
attack. But he has one temporary advan- 
tage and one terrible resource. The advan- 
tage derives from our inexperience in com- 
bat, especially combat of this kind, and for 
that there is a price that we shall have to pay 
on demand, no matter how heavy it may be 
at first. The terrible resource is fear—the 
fear that attacks with the desperation of evil 


said of America: “It is obvious that 
nomically powerful a state, against which 
other can compete in this respect, was 
tined, whether as neutral or as partic) 
to play a special and, in the end, 
part in the World War, the economic aspects 
of which were of such paramount impor 
tance A further necessary condition, how- 
ever, was the determined and resolute char- 
acter of this Americanized Anglo-Saxon 


people.” 


g 
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Texas’ Interest in the Pending Rivers and 
Harbors Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address by Roy 
Miller at the Texas Waterway Confer- 
ence, Houston, Tex., December 16, 1941: 


Not one single penny of public funds, 
Federal, State, or local, should be expended 
during the grave crisis which confronts 
America until the final and certain victory 
is won, and our American way of life has 
been made forevei secure, except for those 
purposes and objectives which will defi- 
nitely and unquestionably contribute to 
that end. I am sure this declaration has 
the full and wholehearted approval not only 
of those participating in this conference 
but of all the Amevican people as well. The 
job of saving America and American insti- 
tutions is our chief, in fact, our only con- 
cern. Until that has been definitely and 
decisively accomplished, everything imma- 
terial, irrelevant, and unnecessary must and 
shall wait. 

It is from that viewpoint and with that 
conviction that this conference is held. We 
should be shortsighted and lacking in the 
basic faith and confidence which constitutes 
our Americanism, however, if, while meeting 
this grave situation with an all-out deter- 
mination and will for final and complete 
victory, we did not take full account of the 
things essential to insure the victory and 
also to look ahead to the possible solution 
of the perplexing problems which will con- 
front us when victory is won. There is no 
real American, I am sure, who does not feel, 
in fact know, in his heart of hearts that 
victory, come soon or late, is as certain as 
anything human or finite can be certain. 
Even in this dark hour we know that America 
will emerge from this sizzling cauldron of 
war a greater and stronger America. When 
that happy hour shall come we know, too, 
that we shall be confronted with more grave 
and serious problems, socially and economi- 
cally, than we have ever experienced in our 
history. The burden of debt will be almost 
overwhelming. The cost of government, as 
expressed in terms of taxes, will be several 
times greater than we have ever Known be- 


creasing the Nation’s wealth production, and 
that will only be possible of accomplish- 


glorious future, our problem will be to in- 
crease the Nation’s wealth production 
through the larger development and proper 
utilization of our boundless resources. 

We have assembled here today to consider 
&@ measure which to a very large extent deals 
with our country’s future. Let it be clearly 
understood, reiterated and again reiterated, 
that no right-minded, patriotic American 
citizen would urge or expect that any of 
the items in this measure will be appro- 
priated for or undertaken during the present 
emergency, except as they may relate to or 
be of definite service in winning the war It 
is merely an authorization bill and carries 
not a single penny of appropriation. Before 
any project in the bill can be undertaken, 
it will have to be appropriated for by the 
Congress, and under the procedure which has 
been rigorously followed for many years, the 
request for such an appropriation will have 
to come from the Bureau of the Budget with 
the approval of the President of the United 
States. 

Now for a brief explanation of the bill, 

which is known as H. R. 5993, and which was 
reported to the House of Representatives 
November 21 by Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, as 
chairman, for the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 
. The bill contains 236 projects, with a total 
estimated cost of $987,645,731.61. It is, of 
course, a large bill, containing more projects 
and authorizing a larger total expenditure 
than any similar bill in the history of our 
country. However, as the committee report 
which accompanied the bill declares, “While 
the number of projects is large and the total 
authorizations substantial, the bill is the 
first presented to the Congress in about 314 
years, and, therefore, represents the accumu- 
lation of engineering reports based upon sur- 
vey authorizations and committee resolutions 
during that time.” 

Two projects, the Florida ship canal, esti- 
mated to cost $197,921,000, and the St. Law- 
rence seaway, largely a power project, esti- 
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potential usefulness in the movement of com- 
merce. The Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors does not even consider any waterway 
project eligible for hearings until it first has 
the approval of the Army engineers, an able, 
act-finding organization whose judgment is 
as nearly impartial as is humanly possible 
to obtain.” 

Among the 236 projects in the bill, 36 of 

of 


eal 


necessary in the national defense. Since 
then the defense program has been enor- 
mously en.arged and the need for other proj- 
ects has developed. They are contained in 
the bill. 

During consideration of the measure by the 


projects which had been req 
interest of national defense should be placed 
in a separate bill and immediately author- 
ized. It was, however the judgment of a 
large majority of the committee, which was 
concurred in by the heads of interested de- 
partments and others high in Federal author- 
ity, that in view of the constantly and rapidly 
changing picture it would be better policy 
to authorize all of the projects recommended 
by the Army engineers and approved by the 
committee, in order that all or any of them 
might be available for immediate construc- 
tion if the need for them in the interest of the 
national defense should suddenly and unex- 
pectedly develop. Of course these changes 
occur almost daily. 

And so, to present the whole matter in a 
practical way. here we have a measure which 
merely authorizes the construction of cer- 
tain projects but does not provide funds for 
their construction. Under the procedure 
which has been unerringly followed by the 
Congress for 40 years, no river and harbor 
improvement project is ever built until (1) a 
survey of it has been authorized by Congress; 
(2) the Army engineers, through the district 
engineers and division engiueers, the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and the 
Chief ot Engineers have all exhaustively 
studied it and recommended it for construc- 
tion; (3) the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
after hearings has approved it and placed it 
in an authorization act; (4) the Congress has 
authorized its construction: and (5) Con- 
gress, subsequent thereto, has appropriated 
the necessary funds. If and when the pend- 


ing bill is passed by the Congress and ap- 
proved by the President, not a single project 


available if they are needed in the national 
defense, or, second, that otherwise they will 
be in a legislative status so that they can 
be undertaken without delay if and when 
the time comes that their construction ap- 
pears to be desirable and necessary? In this 
connection I quote from the report of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors accompany- 
ing the bill, which, it seems to me, states the 
whole matter with clearness, accuracy, and 
vision: 

“The committee wishes to emphasize the 
obvious fact that this bill is purely an au- 
thorization measure and that, with the ex- 
ception of the projects certified as essential 
to the national defense, no appropriations are 
expected to be requested of Congress until 
the present em is definitely over. The 
committee feels, however, that it would be 
wise public policy for the Congress at this 
time to authorize the projects in the bill in 
order to create a reservoir or backlog of sound 
public works which can be entered upon 
without delay when the time comes, both as 
@ means of meeting the inevitable large 
unemployment problem and also to stimulate 
and promote the further material progress 
and economic development of our great coun- 
try. In the opinion of the committee, it is 
perfectly obvious that the only way by which 
we can meet the rising costs of Government 
and the ever-increasing burden of taxation 
is to similarly increase the Nation’s wealth 
production. The committee is convinced 
that nothing will make more substantial con- 
tribution to that end than the development 
of our great water resources for all possible 
beneficial p including navigation, 
flood control, irrigation, prevention of soil 
erosion, and power development wherever any 
of these great services can be economically 
provided. Every project in the bill has been 
painstakingly studied and carefully consid- 
ered. The bill, therefore, represents a broad 
and cOmprehensive program of internal de- 
velopment for the United States which, in 
the committee’s opinion, will go a long way 
toward assuring the Nation’s continued 
progress and growth throughout the years to 
come. The committee believes that the con- 
struction of these projects, when it is pos- 
sible and wise to undertake them, will provide 
&@ great program of public works which will 
not only pay large dividends to the American 
people in the service they will render, but 
which in every instance will prove self- 
liquidating.” 

Now let us consider briefly the interest of 
Texas in this important measure. I think it 
can be stated as a demonstrable fact that 
no State in the Union is more interested in 
@ sound policy and program of river and 
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harbor and general waterway development 
than is the State of Texas. It is a simple 
fact which I am sure will immediately occur 
to everyone familiar with the progress of 
Texas during the past 25 years, that the im- 
provement of Texas waterways, the building 
and enlargement of her ports, and the con- 
struction of her inland waterways, have con- 
stituted the chief and primary factor in the 
remarkable industrial. and commercial de- 
velopment of our State during that period. 
Along a coast line of approximately 400 miles, 
reaching from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, 
we now have five deep-water entrances from 
the Gulf of Mexico. Sabine Pass serves the 
thriving ports of Port Arthur, Beaumont, 
and Orange, probably the greatest oil-refining 
district in the world, with a commerce that 
annually approximates 40,000,000 tons. The 
pass at Galveston serves the great ports of 
Texas City, Galveston, and Houston, to which 
the entire Southwest pays its tribute of a 
constantly increasing commerce year by year. 
A few miles southwest is the entrance to 
Freeport. Through the jetties at Aransas 
Pass an ever-increasing commerce from the 
Corpus Christi port area finds its way to the 
markets of the world. At Brazos Santiago, 
near the Mexican border, the two fine and 
rapidly expanding ports of Brownsville and 
Port Isabel are served. All of these highways 
to the seven seas and the manificent ports 
they serve are man-made. These improve- 
ments which have contributed so much to 
the progress and prosperity of Texas, the 
Southwest, and the whole trans-Missouri 
area, were authorized some time in the past 
in some river and harbor bill such as we are 
now considering. 

In 1910, only 3 decades ago, there was 
but one port in Texus which had facilities of 
such a character as to warrant the name of 
seaport and that was the port of Galveston. 
At that time the total water-borne commerce 
of Texas amounted to only 8,000,000 tons. 
Up to June 30. 1915, the total funds expended 
upon the improvement and maintenance cf 
Texas ports and waterways since Texas came 
into the Union amounted to only $40,011,- 
356.71, and most of that had been expended 
upon the jetties at Sabine Pass, Galveston, 
and Aransas Pass, to provide channels into 
the inner bays. The major portion of Texas 
waterway developments have occurred since 
1915. Since that time a total of $127,578,- 
785.44 has been expended upon the develop- 
ment, enlargement, and maintenance of our 
port facilities with results which speak for 
themselves. The total commerce now han- 
dled by Texas ports and waterways annually 
exceeds 90,000,000 tons, with a value which 
sometimes approximates $2,000,000,000 an- 
nually. Just what all of this has meant and 
means to Texas is difficuit of appraisal in 
definite facts and figures. Imagine, if you 
can, the complete obliteration of these mag- 
nificent facilities. Picture, if you can, a re- 
turn to the primitive conditions of less than 
50 years ago when the average navigable 
depth through these passes to the Gulf, which 
now admit great cargo vessels drawing at 
least 32 feet, was only 6 or 8 feet, and when 
the navigable depths of inland bays or rivers, 
which are now great arteries of commerce, 
were as shallow, and we would see a Texas 
as virgin and as undeveloped, so far as com- 
merce and industry are concerned, as it was 
in those days. 

The pending river and harbor bill contains 
17 projects, the ultimate construction of 
which will add tremendously to the progress, 
growth and development of our great State. 
Their total estimated cost is $59,252,800. 
They are herewith briefly described: 


TEXAS PROJECTS IN THE PENDING RIVER AND 
HARBOR BILL (H. R. 5993) 
Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway, 
New Orleans, La., to Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(H. Doc. 230, 76th Cong.): Provides for en- 
largement of existing channel from present 
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dimensions of 9-foot depth and 100-foot bot- 
tom width to a 12-foot depth and 125-foot 
bottom width, at an estimated cost of 
$5,200,000. 

Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., to the Rio Grande 


Canal, with a channel 9 feet deep ard 100 
feet wide, from Corpus Christi to Port Isabel 
and Brownsville, and to Harlingen via the 
Arroyo Colorado, at an estimated cost of 
$2,500,000. 

Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway 
(branch channel into Barroom Bay, Tex.) 
(H. Doc. 428, 76th Cong.) : Authorizes a branch 
channel 6 feet deep and 60 feet wide from 
a point on the Intracoastal Canal near Port 
O’Connor, Tex., into Barroom Bay, at an esti- 
mated cost of $6,300. 

Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway 
(branch channel from Aransas Pass, Tex., to 
the Intracoastal Waterway) (H. Doc. 383 77th 
Cong.): Authorizes enlargement of existing 
6-foot channel to a depth of 9 feet and 100- 
foot bottom width from the Intracoastal 
Waterway at Port Aransas to the city of 
Aransas Pass, at an estimated cost of $48,000. 

Sabine-Neches waterway Texas (H. Doc. 
685, 76th Cong.): Authorizes extension of 
turning basin at the port of Beaumont, at an 
estimated cost of $10,000. 

Sabine-Neches waterway, Tex: (S. Doc. 60, 
Tith Cong.): Authorizes enlargement of west 
turning basin at Port Arthur at an estimated 
cost of $18,000. This project endorsed in the 
interest of national defense by the Office of 
Production Management. 

Sabine-Neches waterway (Beaumont- 
Kirby Canal) (8S. Doc. —. 77th Cong.): Au- 
thorizes extension of channel 30 feet deep 
and 200 feet wide from the Beaumont turn- 
ing basin in the Neches River to the Penn- 
sylvania shipyards, a distance of eight-tenths 
of a mile, at an estimated cost of $27,000. 
This endorsed for national defense by the 
United States Maritime Commission. 

Neches and Angelina Rivers, Tex. (S. Doc. 
98, 76th Cong.) : Recommends construction of 
the Rockland Reservoir on the Neches River. 
the McGee Bend Reservoir on the Angelina 
River, and two power regulating dams on the 
Neches River below Rockland Dam, at an es- 
timated cost of $28,000,000, conditioned that 
the State of Texas or other responsible local 
agency contribute $5,000,000 to cost of 
project 

Trinity River and tributaries, Texas (H. Doc. 
403, 77th Cong.) : Recommends approval and 
adoption of comprehensive plan for the im- 
provement of the Trinity River for navi- 
gation, flood control, and allied purposes. 
Authorizes immediately $15,000,000, approxi- 
mately $13,000,000 for reservoirs, levees, and 
floodways in vicinity of Fort Worth and 
Dallas, and $2,000,000 for construction of a 
channel 9 feet deep and 150 feet wide from 
the Houston Ship Channel in Galveston Bay 
to Liberty. 

Houston Ship Channel, Texas (H. Doc. 226, 
76th Cong.): Authorizes branch channel 10 
feet deep and 60 feet wide from Houston 
Ship Channel around Brady Island at esti- 
mated cost of $21.300 

Houston Ship Channel, Texas (H. Doc. 256, 
76th Cong.): Provides for improvement of 
Houston Ship Channel for channel 34 feet 
deep from Bolivar Roads to and including 
turning basin at Houston, with widening at 
various points, at a total estimated cost of 
$3,675,000. 

Clear Creek and Clear Lake, Tex. (H Doc. 
319, 77th Cong.) : Recommends improvement 
of Clear Creek and Clear Lake to provide 
channel 7 feet deep and 75 feet wide from 
deep water in Galveston Bay, at an estimated 
cost of $30,000 

Chocolate and Bastrop Bayous, Tex. (H. 
Doc. 337, 76th Cong.): Authorizes improve- 
ment of Chocolate Bayou to provide channel 
6 feet deep and 60 feet wide from the Intra- 


coastal Canal to a point near Liverpool, at 
an estimated cost of $78,000, and a channe) 
of similar dimensions in Bastrop Bayou from 
the Intracoastal Waterway to a point near 
the Missouri Pacific railroad, at an estimated 
cost of $30,000. 

Lavaca and Navidad Rivers, Tex., includ 
ing the channel] from Pass Cavallo to 
Lavaca (H. Doc. 314, 76th 

feet 


Reservoir above New Braunfels for stream- 
flow regulation, flood control, and power de- 
velopment at an estimated cost of $4,275,000; 
and construction of power plant at Canyon 
Dam at estimated cost of $525,000, provided 
further «investigation shows such develop- 
ment to be practicable. 

Brazos Island Harbor, Tex. (H. Doc. 335, 
76th Cong.): Authorizes enlargement of the 
turning basin at Port Isabel at an estimated 
cost of $127,500. 

Brazos Island Harbor, Tex. (H. Doc. 347, 
77th Cong.): Authorizes enlargement of the 
ports of Brownsville and Port Isabel by deep- 
ening of channel through Brazos Santiago 
Pass to 35 feet, the deepening of the Browns- 
ville Channel to 32 feet, and the deepening of 
the Port Isabel Channel to 32 feet; also pro- 
vides for the enlargement of the Brownsville 
turning basin—all at a total estimated cost 
of $635,000. 


TEXAS PROJECTS IN THE FLOOD CONTROL ACT 
(CH. BR. 4911) 


In addition to the projects contained in the 
rivers and harbors bill, the Flood Control Act, 
approved August 18, this year, authorized 
important flood-control and water-conserva- 
tion projects for the Colorado and Brazos 
Rivers. For the Colorado River Basin four 
projects at an estimated cost of $10,725,000 
were authorized, and the plan for the Whitney 
Reservoir on the Brazos River was approved 
and $5,000,000 authorized to start the im- 
provement. 

In this formidable list there are only two 
which thus far have been placed in the cate- 
gory of national-defense projects; that is to 
say projects which have been certified as 
immediately necessary. These are the widen- 
ing of the turning basin at Port Arthur and 
the extension of the Beaumont Ship Channel 
to the Pennsylvania Shipyards. 

I am reliably informed, however, that the 
enlacgement of the Intracoastal Canal, au- 
thorization for which is contained in the bill, 
is now under study with respect to its rela- 
tionship to the national defense. Probably 
no waterway in the United States is rendering 
more effective and valuable service in the 
national defense today than is the Intra- 
coastal Canal. With the reduction in coast- 
wise steamship services and the rapidly in- 
creasing need of petroleum and its products, 
the canal is handling an enormous commerce 
which is growing at an amazing rate month 
by month. Indeed, the whole intracoastal 
cana: system of the country, including the 
Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway from Boston, 
Mass. to St. Johns River, Fla., and the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway from St. Marks River 
in Florida to Corpus Christi, is handling an 
enormous tonnage. Last year the canal han- 
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development and improvement of the rivers 
and harbors of Texas, with the obvious bene- 
fits which inevitably result, I have been fre- 
quently amazed at the opposition that al- 
most always arises. I think it fair to state 
ee eee First, 
from 


group, of course, consists of those who have 
an adverse and selfish interest. They repre- 
sent some competing form of transportation, 
and they take the selfish and narrow view 
that the provision of any other form or 
facility of transportation will be hurtful to 
them and their jobs. 

Many of the Texas projects in the bill have 
been bitterly opposed by representatives of 
the railroads Indeed, most of the 236 proj- 
ects had the strenuous opposition of a strong 
railroad lobby in Washington. Representa- 
tives of this lobby appeared against the proj- 
ects at hearings before the Board of Engi- 
neers and subsequently at hearings before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee: The 
railroad argument was an ingenuous one. I 
think I can state it accurately and with com- 
plete fairness to the railroads. It is, first, 
that there is a surplus of transportation 
facilities in the United States; second, that 
the railroads are in a position to furnish the 
country with all of its needed transportation 
services; and, third, that the public, through 
the withholding of appropriations to pro- 
vide other forms of transportation, shall be 
required to use the railroads regardless of the 
cost of the transportation service. 

I speak for myself and my coworkers in 
the Intracoastal Canal Association, and I am 
sure I speak also for the advocates of water- 
ways generally, when I say that we have 
never proposed and we do not now propose 
the improvement of waterways as a compet- 
itor of or as a substitute for any other form 
of transportation. During the past 25 years 
in the many appeals I have made in behalf 
of the improvement of Texas waterways, I 
have time and time again enunciated the 
proposition that the railroads: should and 
will always constitute the backbone of our 
transportation system. What I have urged 
has always been the development of a co- 
operative, coordinated system of transporta- 
tion in the national interest, consisting of all 


- forms and methods of transportation which 


can be supplied economically in the public 
interest. Every school child knows that water 
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Corpus Christi brought the benefits of cheaper 
tion to an area larger than the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Almost countless similar examples might 
be cited in proof of this simple fact: That 
‘water transportation is the most important 
factor in commercial and industrial growth. 

Texas stands today on the threshold of a 
‘new era. With her favored location upon the 
Gulf, the gateway to a new world to the 
southward, and with a treasure house of nat- 
ural resources unequaled by any State in the 
American Union, we have here in Texas an 
opportunity to build a great industrial em- 
pire. A few days ago the newspapers had an 
interesting story about the establishment here 
on the Houston Ship Channel of a great steel 
plant involving the investment of many mil- 
lions of dollars. Since the days of the Civil 
War, efforts have been made to develop and 
utilize the vast deposits of iron ore which 
exist in practically unlimited quantities in 
the interior of east Texas. The news story 
went on to say that the Houston steel plant 
would use scrap as its source of supply, but 
would be greatly expanded if the ores of in- 
terior east Texas could be made available. It 
statec that the president of the steel corpo- 
ration had applied to the railroad commission 
for a reduction in the published rate on iron 
ore from Atlanta, Tex., to Houston from $7.39 
per gross ton to $1.20 per gross ton. 

For many years the greatest single water- 
tonnage movement in the world has been 
the transportation of iron ore from the upper 
reaches of Lake Superior to ports on Lake 
Erie adjacent to the great industrial steel 


districts. The cost of transporting this ore | 


for a distance of approximately 1,000 miles 
is only 80 cents per ton. Without cheap 
water transportation the great ore deposits 
of the Lake Superior region would still be 
in their virgin state unused, and the giant 
steel mills of the Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town districts would probably never have 
been built. Incidentally, the railroads which 
parallel] the Great Lakes and the Ohio River 
system, with their enormous water-borne 
commerce, are the most prosperous railroads 
in the United States, their annual dividends 
being from two to three times greater than 
the average earnings of railroads operating 
in sections which do not enjoy water trans- 
portation. The point of the whole business 
is that cheap water transportation for the 
movement of raw materials alone makes 
industrial development possible with tre- 


eee ee oe other 
forms of 

My personal view is 3 that the railroads of 
‘Texas which, acting through the Association 
of American Railroads, have opposed certain 
Texas items in the pending bill, have acted 
directly in opposition to their own best in- 


-terests, as well as the best interests of the 


State asa whole. These improvements, when 
they are finally consummated, will con- 
tribute immeasurably to the greater develop- 
ment and growth and prosperity of our State, 
from which the railroads themselves will be 
the chief beneficiaries. 

In conclusion, it is a great personal pleas- 
ure to me, as I know it is to those par- 
ticipating in the conference, that our dear 
friend, Judge MANSFIELD, the dist 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors of the House of Representatives, is 
with us. I am sure it is no mere coincidence 
that the expenditures which have been made 
upon the improvement and development of 
Texas harbors and waterways since 1915, to 
which I have already referred, coincided pre- 
cisely with Judge MANSFIELD’s inembership in 
the Congress of the United States. No Mem- 
ber of since Texas entered the Union 
of States has contributed service of greater 
value or of a more unselfish and patriotic 
character than has this great and good man. 
No Member of the Congress is held in higher 
regard, in greater esteem, or deeper affection. 
He is as the Nation’s foremost 
authority on waterways. Besides, his reputa- 
tion for courage, honor, and integrity is sur- 
passed by no Member of that great body, and 
no Member of it is so greatly beloved. The 


handiwork places it in the category of un- 
questioned merit, for he would not recom- 
mend to the Congress any action of any char- 
acter which he was not convinced was en- 
tirely in the public interest. 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the main problems in 
achieving maximum strength and power 
for America is that of making the best 
possible use of the labor, the spirit, and 
the eagerness to help of every person in 
our country. 

There are certain groups which, due to 
age, lack of special skills, or physical de- 
ficiencies, simply cannot be part of the 
armed forces nor employed in defense 
production. But we cannot get along 
without their help. We cannot be satis- 
fied until everyone has a part to play. 

The following radio address by H. Rus- 
sell Amory seems to me important and 
encouraging from this standpoint: 

Announcer. The American spirit is uniting 
southern California for civilian defense. In 
the interests of public information, KFI pre- 
sents at this “ime Mr. H. Russell Amory, Work 
Projects administrator for southern Cali- 
fornia, and two of his lieutenants, who will 
tell an important story of what Work Projects 
Administration is organized and ready to do 
for civilian defense in any emergency. Mr. 
Amory will be interviewed by one of you—a 
citizen, a taxpayer—asking the vital questions 
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that you would ask if you were in our studio. 
Mr. Citizen. 

Mr. CrrizEn. I suppose my feelings are just 
about like everyone else’s tonight. I’m not 
scared; I’m not particularly worried, but 
I am sincerely concerneu. You see, ] own my 
home here in Los also a small busi- 
ness. And I havea family. I don't believe in 
borrowing trouble, but naturally, like every 
other citizen, I am vitally interested to know 
just how we are preparing for possible war 
emergency. As a taxpayer, I sort of feel like 
I’m a stockholder in all our Government agen- 
cits and—— 

Mr. Amory. That’s 
Mr. Citizen. 

Mr. CiT1zEN. Well, then, Mr. Amory, I’m go- 


actually true;.you are, 


_Ing to take the opportunity of asking you a 


few questions. 

Mr. Amory. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Crrizen. All of us know that W. P. A. 
has built a lot of bridges and barracks and 
airports in the past but just how does W. P. A. 
tie into the present picture? Specifically, 
supposing we do have to face a sudden emer- 
gency or disaster. 

Mr. Amory. W. P. A. stands ready, Mr. 
Citizen. We are organized at this moment 
to jump right in and go to work under any 


‘ conditions. 


Mr. Crrizen. Just what do you mean by 
“organized”? 

Mr. Amory. Simply this. W. P. A. has 
actually completed a workable organization 
within its own ranks to meet any emergency 
or disaster. We are ready now to answer 
the call of defense councils or other con- 
stituted authorities to throw our whole or- 
ganization into high gear without any red 
tape or loss of time. 

Mr. Crrizen. Isn’t that rather unique for 
a@ governmental agency? 

Mr. Amory. Well, we received word from 
Commissioner Howard O. Hunter the day war 
was declared that he had offered the entire 
W. P. A. administrative staff to War and Navy 
Departments for ahy assistance necessary. 
Subsequent instructions and authority have 
enabled us to complete our emergency set-up 
here in southern California. 

Mr. CrTizen. Just how many people have 
you on Work Projects Administration rolls 
at this time, Mr. Amory? 

Mr. Amory. Approximately 20,000 workers 
in southern California. 

Mr. CrTizEN. Let me ask you this, Mr. 
Amory. In case of, let us say, emergency or 
disaster, just what services can your workers 
perform? 

Mr. Amory. They are many and varied. 
But to answer your question more specifi- 
cally, Mr. Citizen, I am going to call upon 
two of my assistants who are with me in the 
studio. First, Mr. Ray Spencer, who is di- 
rector of Work Projects Administration op- 
erations in charge of our construction forces 
of some 10,000 persons. How about it, Mr. 
Spencer? Can you tell Mr. Citizen what your 
construction gang could do in an emergency? 

Mr. SPENCER. Yes; I can, Mr. Amory. Our 
immediate value would probably be clearing 
of debris from major streets and repairing 
airport runways. Then, too, we could de- 
molish structures which were in a hazardous 
condition. We could perform emergency re- 
pairs to streets, roads, highways, and bridges. 
And, of course, we could do a quick job of 
emergency repair to utilities, such as water 
and gas mains, thus helping to restore vital 
services and communications. 

Mr. CiTrzENn. That’s an important job. It 
would be very essential. 

Mr. Amory. It would, indeed, Mr. Citizen. 
But there are many types of equally impor- 
tant work to be done. And, fortunately, 
the Work Projects Administration is ready to 
help here, too. I should like to call upon 
another assistant for a description of this 
function—Mrs. Eleanor Savay, who heads the 
Work Projects Administration Division of 
Community Service Programs. 
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Mrs. Savay. Well, Mr. Citizen, the district 
directors in our Division of Community Serv- 
ices have analyzed the possibilities down to 
the last detail, we believe. We've worked out 
@ system that would insure action immedi- 
ately, 1f we were called upon, in almost any 
community-service field. 

Mr. Citizen. Just what are community 
services, Mrs. Savay? 

Mrs. Savay. They take in a good deal of 
territory normally, Mr. Citizen. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, our trained people are used 
to augment State, county, city, and national 
community services, such as health depart- 
ments, recreation, library services, research, 
school lunch programs, and many others. 
In an emergency, of course, many of our func- 
tions would prove useful. Our Division could 
swing into action in a matter of minutes in 
vital emergency services. 

Mr Crrizen. What would these be, Mrs. 
Savay? 

Mrs. Savay. Well, for example, Mr. Citizen, 
we could begin without any delay, under the 
direction of defense councils or other con- 
stituted authorities, to organize community 
kitchens, transport food and clothing, care 
for children, render first aid and auxiliary 
services, move disabled persons to safe areas, 
assist local authorities in traffic control, help 
to police restricted zones, if requested to 
do so, 

Mr. Crrizen. That’s an impressive list of 
services. 

Mrs. Savay. And, of course, our many other 
programs are potentially just as useful. For 
example, our toy-loan project has workers 
whose skills could easily be converted to the 
making of splints; our sewing project could 
be utilized for the fabrication of hospital 
garments and bandages. Our nursery school 
workers are immediately available to care for 
children; our housekeeping aides are avail- 
able for services in stricken homes. 

Mr. Crrizen. May I ask how many Work 
Projects Administratiof! workers you have at 
present in your division? 

Mrs. Savay Approximately 10,000. You 
see, the number in community-service work 
is just about the same as in construction 
work. They are the two principal divisions 
of Work Projects Administration. 

Mr. Crrizen. How about the normal func- 
tioning of your organization, Mr. Amory; has 
that been curtailed? 

Mr. Amory. In the early part of 1941 Work 
Projects Administration employment stood 
at 36,000. It has been at about 20,000 since 
the end of June. In recent days there has, of 
course, been a considerable shift in emphasis. 
Defense projects, always of great importance 
in our program, today get the green light 
over all other types of work, even to the point 
of temporarily suspending certain nondefense 
work where necessary to expedite vital de- 
fense jobs. 

Mr. Crrizen. Now, if you please, a question 
that I don’t mean to sound skeptical. But, 
well, all this sounds fine. I’m convinced that 
Work Projects Administration has the people, 
the organization, to step in and help in a big 
way But it seems to me the question is: 
Does Work Projects Administration have a 
plan, a device, an emergency method, so to 
speak, which will actually distribute these 
qualified workers quickly and efficiently where 
they are needed in the event it becomes 
necessary? 

Mr. Amory. That, I think, is a most im- 
portant question, Mr. Citizen. And this is the 
answer. I repeat that Work Projects Admin- 
istration in southern California is geared for 
action at a moment’s notice. We are not now 
planning our organization. It is already or- 
ganized—our plan is perfected. We have set 
up a complete emergency-crew organization 
which will function with virtually military 
precision when and if we rre called. Our 
method is based upon the division of our 


territory into specific areas designated on a 
map. Mr. Spencer, I believe you have the 


map. 
Mr. Spencer. Yes, Mr. Amory; I'll show it to 


ed. 
a . Then you don’t just shoot 
usands Work Projects Administration 
workers aimlessly into an area where there's 
trouble? 

Mr. Spencer. By no means, Mr. Citizen 
That would be a mistake. They’d only get 
in each other’s way. The primary crew 1s 
first on the scene, then the secondary crew, 
if necessary, and finally, outside reinforce- 
ments. 

Mr. Crrizen. Sounds very good, Mr. Spencer 
Now let’s just suppose a concrete case, for 
example. Let’s just suppose trouble de- 
veloped—a disaster in area X, we'll say. Tell 
me exactly what happens. 

Mr. Spencer. First of all, the defense coun- 
cil, the police, or other duly constituted 
authorities would advise Work Projects Ad- 
ministration headquarters at 1206 Santee 
Street. We're on 24-hour service there, you 
know. They would describe the location, the 
emergency, a8 well as possible at the time. 
If the disaster happened during the night, 
they’d not only call cur main office but also 
they would call the area superintendent 
where the trouble was—just as an extra pre- 
caution. 

Mr. Crrizen. That seems sensible. 
what happens? 

Mr. Spencer. The Work Projects Adminis- 
tration office, when notified, calls also its area 
superintendent or his alternate. The area 
boss is responsible for immediately mobiliz- 
ing his primary crew at the designated con- 
tact point, where tools and equipment are 
held in readiness at all times. The equipped 
crew is immediately moved to the scene of 
the disaster where it is placed at the disposal 
of the constituted authorities. If additional 
help is needed, the secondary crew is stand- 
ing by for orders and will be summoned at 
once. Maybe also, additional reinforcements 
will be required. 

Mr. CrT1zEN. How do they manage that? 

Mr. Spencer. The Work Projects Adminis- 
tration headquarters office will immediately 
dispatch officials to the scene who can make 
the necessary arrangements, either by tele- 
phone or by messengers. They ask for rein- 
forcements, if necessary, through the Work 
Projects Administration headquarters office, 
which calls in help from other areas through 
their superintendents. 

Mr. CrT1zeEN. Where does the extra help 
come from? 

Mr. SPENCER. From our normal, functioning 
projects. In an emergency, workers would be 
diverted from normal jobs to do the emer- 
gency work. 

Mr. CrT1zzn. How about transportation? 

Mr. SPENCER. We are keeping the closest 
possible check on movement of all our Work 
Projects Administration trucks, automobiles, 
and busses. Any or all can be converted into 
use in an emergency. 

Mr. CrrT1zEN. I suppose that if this trouble 
occurred at night, the emergency crews would 
have everything pretty well surveyed and 
work under way by daylight. 


Then 
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Mr. Crrizen. Well, Mr. Amory, there is not 
much chance of a slip there. 

Mr. Amory. We certainly hope not, Mr. 
Citizen. And we appreciate your interest. 
We're happy to tell you all this, but we do 
want to caution you and all other citizens 
against any wrong interpretation of our pur- 
pose. We hope everybody will realize that our 
practical and timely plan is inspired not by 
fear or hysteria but by our honest conviction 
that an ounce of precaution is worth a pound 
of cure. There is no need for us to become 
alarmed, but there is every reason for us to 
be realistic and ready. We have nothing to 
fear but fear itself. 

Mr. Crrizen. Right, Mr. Amory. And I'm 
One citizen who believes we can do an 
we're ready to do. And obviously Work Proj- 


_ects Administration is ready. 


ANNOUNCER. And so ends Mr. Average Citi- 
zen’s interview on civilian defense with Mr. 
H. Russell Amory, Work Projects Administra- 
tor for southern California, and his two aides, 
Ray Spencer, construction chief, and Mrs, 
Eleanor Savay, head of community service. 
KFI brought you this program on Work Proj- 
ects Administration preparedness as a publice 
service feature. 


Air Pilot Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 9, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter from Emerson E, Snyder: 

MiaMI, Fra., January 7, 1942. 


Hon. Epwin A. HALL, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hati: Enclosed is a clipping from 
the Tampa Daily Times. May I say, sir, that 
never before has a statement been more true, 
and to the best of my knowledge I have not 
been aware of anyone representing the people 
of the United States in Washington to even 
consider that the average American boy could 
fly an airplane without attending college. 

I am 26 years old, started flying 10 years 
ago, attended Casey Jones School of Aero- 
nautics for 3 years, hold an airplane and 
engine mechanic's license, commercial pilot’s 
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coll I have never been offered any civilian 
pilot training; can’t enter the Air be- 
cause I haven’t any qualifications. All the 
experience I have paid dearly for means noth- 
ing to our Army or Navy because I never 
went to college. 
Girls in civilian pilot-training programs all 
ver the United States have been given train- 


free, and most of them have never seen 
airplane since, but as for me, at that time 
I applied for a refresher course, and I was in- 
formed that college students only. Not true 
in all cases, but at Atlanta, where I was based 


BES 


progra: 
Tech students. I didn’t stand a chance. 

All in all, it makes no difference to me 
any more. I have the qualifications for an 
air-line company pilot, or will have in another 
week. 

But I am only an individual. There are 
a few thousand exactly the same as I. But 
my going on an air line doesn’t help the 
defense of the United States, nor does a 
couple of hundred other pilots joining the 
Royal Canadian Air Force help the United 
States. 

If our country wants to win an air war, 
they had better consider the average Ameri- 
can pilot from a standpoint of experience, 
not college credits. No; aviation wasn’t 
started by going to college; men who wanted 
to fly postponed their college for the thing 
they wanted to do most. 

But the Army doesn’t know that, and will 
they ever, before it’s too late. Our President 
stated 160,000 planes in the next 2 years; 
may I ask who is going to fly them—not all 
college men, I hope. 

I went to work for the Sperry G 
Co. in New York for $14 per week to enter 
the aviation industry. Prior to that I was 
making $40 per week. I maintained an air- 
plane for the Sperry Flying Club for 3 hours 
flying per month, working every available 
hour. Would some college student do that? 
The answer is no. Airplanes are a part of 
me. I have grown up around them, but if 
I explained that to an Army personnel officer, 
he would laugh at me, no doubt. 

I joined the Air Corps Reserve nearly 2 years 
ago, as an enlisted observer, in hopes I could 
study subcourses and work for a commission. 
At that time I owned my own airplane and 
had 200 hours of solo. Upon talking things 
over with the major I was told, “Sorry son, but 
we require 100 hours in airplanes of 200 
horsepower or more.” Where was I to obtain 
flying time in an airplane of that type which 
rented for at least $20 per hour. Well, sir, 
you can publish this letter if you care to do 
so. Perhaps there aren’t so many pilots who 
have had the ups and downs exactly as I 
have, but the whole pilot training program 
in the United States is unfair, always has 
been—and will it continue to be so? If 
the whole set-up is going to be limited to 
college men, well the United States Army 
Officials will some day regret the same sad 
mistake of that old sc: ying—too late. May 
I hope to receive a reply and will you please 
excuse my penmanship and haste. 

I remain 

Most respectfully, 
EMERSON E. SNYDER. 
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Our Tower Is Our Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 6), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address delivered by Hon, 
Frank W. Hancock, Jr., member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, at 
Winston-Salem, N. C., December 15, 1941, 
on the topic Our Tower is Our De- 
mocracy. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It’s difficult to organize one’s thoughts these 
days. The tide of events is moving so swiftly 
that our thoughts of today may become anti- 
quated by tomorrow. When I accepted your 
invitation a few weeks ago to come down 
from Washington and meet with you here, I 
straightway began to think, “What shall I 
say?” “What message can I bring?” “What 
do you want to hear from Washington?” 

Then there was much to be said. Tuday 
there is much to be done. Indeed, I had mar- 
shalled facts and figures on our defense pro- 
gram. I had determined to speak to you of 
the tasks that lay ahead of us as Americans— 
tasks of preparation for defense—tasks of 
production of armaments for the nations 
fighting for their lives against Hitler and in- 
ternational gangsterism everywhere—in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, and in the Orient 
- Then there was the menace. Today there 
is war. But— 

“We are going to win the war and we are 
going to win the peace that follows.” 

That’s what the President told us on the 
night of December 9. I say it again to you 
now. We must say it again and again to 
the world and to each other until the end— 
until victory, complete and final. Let it be 
our motto—let it be our watchword, “We are 
going to win the war and we are going to win 
the peace that follows.” 


We now are aware of the grave task, the 
serious problems, that face us as a nation. I 
address myself to you, therefore, in a heart- 
to-heart discussion in terms of this task and 
these problems that face us as individuals. 
My remarks are not intended as a sermon, but 
T cannot resist quoting to you a verse from 
the New Testament, a verse from Timothy. 
At this solemn hour it is doubly significant: 

“Which of you, intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have sufficient to finish it” (xiv 
28). 

Sytubolically our tower is our democracy, 
our freedom, our liberty. The cost to build it 
was counted those many years ago in the 
blood, sweat, and tears of our forefathers. 
And the price of these has been mighty. Nor 
am I an oracle come from Washington to per- 
suade you in terms of cost—the cost of what 
it will take to preserve our democracy, our 
fr.edom, our liberty. 

Why? Because we all are determined now 
that regardless of the cost we shall have 
sufficient strength and faith in its processes 
to maintain our democracy. We are going to 
continue our free way of life; and we are 
once and for all done with beating the devil, 
or Mr Hitler, or the Son of Heaven in Japan 
around the bush about it. We know now that 
we have a war to fight. 
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Events today are transpiring at so rapid a 
pace that I can refer to last May 15, when I 
made an address at Indianapolis as “away 
back yonder.” In the light of what has taken 
place.since then, it seems, indeed, “away 
back.” I had the temerity on that occasion 
to eeclare that as surely as the sun moves 
daily from east to west, the United States 
would place all hesitation behind and move 
toward direct action. 

This was in response to the question burn~ 
ing then in everybody’s mind, “What are we 
going to do about it?” The answer then had 
not crystallized. That was on the 15th of 
May. And on the 27th of May—only 12 days 
later—our Commander in Chief saw fit to 
proclaim a state of national emergency. 

No doubt you sat on the edge of your chair 
as I sat on the edge of mine and heard these 
prophetic words: “our people and our Govern- 
ment will not hesitate to meet the challenge 
of totalitarianism to American liberties.” 

Even then we were in the very midst of 
the beginning of the greatest industrial con- 
version—from the normal ways of peacetime 
production to those of armament—that the 
world has ever known. We were beginning 
then to hit our stride; but the realization of 
our predicament, or what lay ahead, had not 
come to us with the terrible force that it 
did only 8 days ago, when out of the serenity 
of a tropical dawn in the Pacific came Japan’s 
dive bombers to spread death and destruc- 
tion—to spill American blood on American 
soil. 

Just over 6 months ago, at the time of the 
President’s proclamation of emergency, there 
was the will seeking the way. Now, at long 
last, the great issue has been joined; now 
the inescapable struggle of our time begins. 
Now all masks are dropped and all doubts are 
gone; all values stand revealed. Now Ger- 
many and Italy join treacherous Japa: in her 
attack on the United States, and the Amer- 
ican people go to total war in defense of our 
lives and liberties and our very existence as 
an independent nation. The crisis that now 
explodes into final decisive action has been 
in the making, not for days, or weeks, or 
months, but years. To my thinking, no 
power on earth could have averted this final 
trial, this ultimate test of strength between 
the free world and the slave world. Into this 
struggle we were unquestionably fated from 
the first to enter. We were at once the arch 
enemy of the new barbarians—the very cita- 
del of all they hate and scorn an‘ fear—and 
the natural leader of the democratic forces. 

Ours is a position marked by fate for tragic 
sorrow and for undying honor. It will be 
long and grim and entirely ruthless and dirty. 
It will bring us grief and heartbreak. It will 
cost us lives we prize beyond all treasure. It 
will lead us down a road whose first long 
stages will be marked by bitter disappoint- 
ments and enormous dangers. But it will 
also bring us, in this hour of our trial, an op- 
portunity so to conduct ourselves that the 
democratic way of life will live, and that 
Americans a thousand years from now will 
do us honor. 

I said last May that the short, hard, bitter 
word “war” had not yet been uttered—only 
hinted at. But just 5 months ago our Navy 
on the high seas and our planes in the air 
above them were ordered to shoot. Our Com- 
mander in Chief said then: “Let this warn- 
ing be clear. From how on, if German or 
Italian vessels of war enter the waters, the 
protection of which is necessary to American 
defense, they do so at their own peril.” 

At that time the Japanese menace was not 
so thoroughly defined. At that time the 
emissaries of Japan were going through the 
motions of negotiating for peace with one 
hand—with the other they were slyly sharp- 
ening their daggers to strike us in the back. 

The President said, “When you see a rattie- 
snake poised to strike you do not wait until 
he has struck until you crush him.” But 
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I am giad to be able to tell you that by 
the end of the year at least one merchant 
ship each day will be delivered from American 
yards to carry goods and munitions to our 
outposts of defense and to the countries 
throughout the world which today stand with 
us against the common enemy. By the last 
quarter of 1942 we had planned that two 
ships each day would be launched. Now, 
undoubtedly, there will be even more. 

I ask you to recall that you may realize 
the enormity of the undertaking, that the 
United States Army from a peacetime 
strength of less than 200,000 men 2 years ago 
was to have been augmented through a 
force of 1,750,000, and that critical equip- 
ment was being produced for one-half mil- 
lion more. I can tell you that as early as 
October of 1941, this Army of ours already 
had reached a strength of 1,582,000, which 
means an increase of 530.8 percent since June 
of 1940. Needless to say, that, too, is only the 
beginning. We shall not want for manpower. 
Not when our lives and our liberty are at 
stake. 

I can tell you the encouraging news that 
the goal of the aircraft program which was 
set at 50,000 planes was being approached 
2 months ago with an annual production 
at the rate of more than 23,000 aircraft a 
year. 

I can tell you that orders for supplies and 
armaments placed by other countries in the 
United States from November 1939 to October 
1941 totaled $3,674,000,000—and, of course, 
I am glad to be able to tell you that $2,320,- 
000,000 of this has been paid for as of that 
date. 

While I do not wish to startle nor yet ap- 
pall you with a résumé of defense expendi- 
tures for which you and I one day must pay, 
and in paying buy our right to freedom, I will 
give you a very recent recapitulation—as a 
matter of fact, as recently as September 30— 
of expenditures authorized for our national- 
defense program. But remember—those, too, 
represent only the beginning. 

First, there was a total allotment of 
$56,792,000,000. Of this amount, the Army 
has received $24,607,000,000; the Navy, $16,- 
978,000,000. The lend-lease program has ac- 
counted for $7,000,000,000, already spent or 
contracted for, and an additional $6,000,- 
000,000, not included in the total figure I 
mentioned a moment ago. Expenditures by 
other agencies under the national-defense 
program have accounted for $8,207,000,000. 
As you know the President's war message 
barely had been read, and the resolutions 
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gory task of subjugating the free peoples of 
the earth. 

Remember, if you please, that when the 
Nazis and the Japanese war lords tuned up 
their gigantic war machines, they struck from 
their national lives—spiritually and economi- 
cally—every single thing that might compli- 
cate their diabolical task, everything 
freedom of religion to free enterprise, that 
did not contribute to their war effort. 

Every hearthstone in the German state and 
every rice field in Japan became a drill ground, 
every kitchen a factory, in which might be 
heard but a single voice, that of the war god 
Mars, speaking through a maniac ex-paper- 
hanger, who, I am sorry to say, the world woe- 
fully underestimated until it almost was too 
late. 

About the Japanese, we have never had 
many illusions—we have known since her 
brutal invasion of China and her sword 
rattling in the Far East that she was mad 
with the lust for dominion. The only quality 
we did underestimate was her capacity for 
downright treachery. When we remember 
Pearl Harbor we know that this underestima- 
tion was a costly error. To say the least, we 
were dismally lacking in realism. We had 
been led to believe, partly by our Navy, that 
whipping Japan was a nasty little job that 
could be done some morning before breakfast. 
Our fleet would just casually move in there, 
We were assured, and blow Japan out of the 
Pacific. Well, both we and our Navy have 
learned our mistake. We should have known 
that a smart and cunning lot such as the 
Japanese militarists would not have under- 
taken this dangerous adventure unless they 
felt pretty sure that they were in a position 
to give us a real fight. Their ambitions and 
greed rest not merely in war but in victory. 
In defeat they are ruined, so we must begin 
with the recognition that the smart men of 
Japan think they can beat us. I emphasize 
that because in order to deal with an op- 
ponent effectively you must first understand 
what is in his mind, In the mind of Japan 
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4s confident victory. In the mind of Germany 
are desperation and vengeance. In the mind 
of Italy is e 

~ ‘There have those among us who, be- 
cause of convictions which may or may not 
have been sincere or wise, have actually ham- 
pered the Nation’s efforts toward all-out col- 
ocdadd aint ts pitt amin oy cecal are 
freedom still is against - 
sions of the Nazis. TOG Ware Sheer eases tial 
we should cloak ourselves in a shroud of iso- 
lationism and live apart from the rest of the 
worla. That is all over, 

There have been those among us who con- 
fidently have decried the physical possibility 
of an attack, even if one were desired by 
Hitler or his yellow little stooges in the Pacific. 
In that case, such poor judgment was simply 
father to the thought. But that philosophy, if 
philosophy it may be called instead of 
idiocy—that, too, is all over. 

Across the thousands of miles of the vast 
Pacific we have been pounced upon, and, like 
it or not, we got a humiliating sock in the eye 
in the first round of the fight. The fact that 
the bell had not rung to start the round 
doesn’t mean a thing. The fact that we lost 
it does. It is that fact—the fact that we were 
set upon with vicious trickery and viclence— 
that will sustain us in our determination to 
carry on and through until it will become no 


ing the past 2 years have said to ourselves and 
to our neighbors, “It can’t happen here.” And 
that is all over, too. It did happen—it hap- 
pened horribly, swiftly—from the air. 

There have been among us good Americans 
who have been indifferent to the actual neces- 
sity for complete total defense, even of our 
own territory——people who, like the proverbial 
ostrich, have preferred to keep their heads in 
the warm sands of complacency. That atti- 
tude is no more. There are no more ostriches 
among us now. They have been rudely 
awakened. The sands of complacency were 
scattered and blown away by the Japanese 
bombs that fell at Hickam Field and Pearl 
Harbor. 

There have been delays in production. 
Strikes. Delays in legislation. Delays in ap- 
propriations. Delays in direct, bold action. 
But these delays no longer characterize the 
pattern which up to that™ fateful Sunday 
mornin,, at Honolulu made up the frame- 
work of the defense program of the demo- 
cratic United States. Delays now are but sad 
and uncomfortable memories of yesterday. 

At no time in our history has this country 
stood so completely united in thought and 
action and determination. At no period in 
our history has there been a comparable crisis. 
No American man, woman, or child lives to- 
day who is not smarting with righteous indig- 
ration and united in action and spirit in the 
struggle we shall make for our right to exist 
and to exist as we want to exist—under God 
in peace. 

In our rededication to, and preservation of, 
our tower of democracy we shall find new 
strength in the hard things and we shall find 
peace of mind only in the performance of 
stern duty. Many of us shail soon learn that 
only the brave can be happv in the days and 
months which lie ahead of us. We now come 
to the test of all that we have made, the proof 
of all we are. Every belief in the blessings of 
American freedom and independence taught 
to schoolboys for 150 years has prepared us 
for this very day and hour. Every measure of 
self-discipline we have willingly imposed upon 
ourselves in the name of a free people has 
trained us for this test of strength. Every 
spark of inventive genius, every inheritance 
of pioneering spirit, every native skill that 
has enabled us to turn a sprawling wilderness 
into a miracle of industrial power now stands 
us in good stead. Every faith we hold and 
every liberty we cherish calls us into action 
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We do not intend 
relinquish the way of life we have created 
; for if we should, all 
that is worth having will slip surely from 
our grasp, and we never more will be able 
to create or maintain any precept, any in- 
stitution, any tradition that is worthy of the 
world’s attention and the approval of the 
Almighty. 

Today you and I are aware that because 
we did determine our own course and main- 


we uurled a challenge: because one single 
‘os man, much less a nation, stood as a 
reproach to all tyrants and all tyrannies. 

We have raised again that the wide world 
may see and take heed the standard placed 
in our hands by the Father of our Country, 
our first President. Today, no less than then, 
we have a standard bearer whose heart is 
stout, who is bold, resolute, and inflexible— 
whose concern, dreams, hopes, and ideals are 
for Americans and with America. 

Above all, then, we can have faith. We 
must have faith. Above all, we can rededi- 
cate ourselves with impunity to that stand- 
ard which is held as steadily by our President 
today as it was by the man who guided our 
Ship of State through its first trying years— 
the standard, my friends, “to which the wise 
and honest can repair; the rest is in the 
hands of God.” 





Haym Salomon 
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HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 6), 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Sun entitled 
“Symbol of Faith”; an editorial from the 
Chicago Daily News entitled “Haym Salo- 
mon’s Due”; an editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily Times entitled “The Rights of 
Man”; and an editorial from the Herald- 
American entitled “Again We Fight for 
Human Rights.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun of December 16, 1941] 
SYMBOL OF FAITH 


Chicago rejoices in a new monument, that 
of George Washington, Robert Morris, and 
Haym Salomon, the Lorado Taft sculpture 
unveiled Mouday at Wacker Drive and Wa- 
bash Avenue—the reminder that Jew and 
gentile, citizen and statesman, Republican 


and Democrat, worker and capitalist, built 
and maintained this Nation. It rejoices espe- 
cially that Haym Salomon, who loaned his 
money to the Government of the United 
States in its darkest hour, has at last been 
fittingly honored. Salomon offered his money 
without stint and without interest—at a 
time when interest rates ranged between 25 
and 40 percent—without any ax to grind, 
and without much hope of getting his money 
back. He belongs there with Washington and 


[From the Chicago Daily News of November 
24, 1941] 
HAYM SALOMON’S DUE 

A good-sized crowd of public spirited and 
historically minded Chicagoans ought to turn 
out, next December 15, for the unveiling of 
the George Washington-Robert Morris-Haym 
Salomon monument in the Wacker Drive tri- 
angle at Wabash Avenue. George Washing- 
ton and Robert Morris’ have had honors 
aplenty, but Haym Salomon has been sadly 
overlooked, and he is the really newsworthy 
figure in the new statue. -Erection of such 
a monument, in the heart of America’s larg- 
est inland city, is one of the few decent marks 
of respect this country has ever paid the 
little Polish-born Portuguese Jew Yet he 
was in his own good way as much a founding 
father as any signer of the Constitution. 

The extraordinary thing about the Haym 
Salomon chapter of American history is not 
merely that it was long neglected, but that 
this neglect has been in spite of the fact 
that there is nothing particularly obscure 
about his operations, and that numerous ef- 
forts have been made to bring them to public 
attention. -Ten times since 1848, congres- 
sional committees have considered well- 
documented claims to reimbursement of 
Salomon’s heirs for sums loaned to finance 
the American Revolution. As far back as 
1864, a Senate committee recognized the 
claims as of “undeniable merit.” But noth- 
ing was ever done about it, and in 1893, 
when the heirs agreed to cancel all claims if 
Congress would strike a medal in the pa- 
triot’s honor, even that much was refused 

Records of undisputed authenticity show 
that Salomon served as paymaster general 
for the French forces in America, and that 
most of the war subsidies of France and Hol- 
land to the Revolutionary Government passed 
through his hands. The diary of Robert Mor- 
ris, between August 1781 and April 1784, 
shows no fewer than 75 transactions with 
Salomon. Original cheeks and vouchers show 
that the Government’s aggregate indebted- 
ness to Salomon was at least $600,000, and 
in addition he spent out of his pocket large 
sums to pay salaries of Government post 
holders, to foreign agents, and for outfitting 
soldiers. Virtually none of this was repaid, 
and Salomon died insolvent several years after 
the successful establishment of American in- 
dependence. 

The fact that he died broke furnishes 
enough proof for most people that he was a 
financier second and a patriot first. Every 
shred of evidence in the record indicates as 
much. He fied to America in the first place 
because his ardent support of Polish inde- 
pendence got him into trouble in Europe. He 
was unquestionably a member of the Ameri- 
can revolutionary society, Sons of Liberty. 
The British arrested him in 1776 on a charge 
of espionage, and threw him in jail, where 
he established excellent opportunities for his 
subsequent activity as desertion agent among 
the Hessians. In 1778 he was arrested again, 
and condemned to death as accomplice in a 
plot to burn the King’s Fleet. But Haym was 
born to die insolvent, so he bribed the jailers 
and escaped. 

Chicago can be proud of its efforts in rais- 
ing by public subscription a monument to 
the memory of Haym Salomon. It will make 
up, a little, for the long neglect. 


Robert | 
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Morris and George Washington would. be 
proud enough, we imagine, to share the statue 
with him, just as he was proud to share his 
lot and fortunes with them in a day when 
@ man counted as a man, whether Jew er 
gentile, general or money lender, financier or 
statesman. 


[Prom the Chicago Daily Times of Decem- 
ber 15, 1941} 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


Today at the corner of Wabash and Wacker 
there is being unveiled a heroic statue of three 
great American patriots. The first is George 
Washington. The second is Robert Morris, 
who, as every school child knows, so largely 
financed the American Revolution. The third 
is one to whom this Nation owes a long cver- 
due debt of gratitude And no more fitting 
time could have been chosen to honor him 

This unsung hero was a Jewish financier 
named Haym Salomon. With Morris he 
worked tirelessly raising the funds to finance 
America’s fight for liberty. More, he gave al- 
most his entire fortune to the cause—and not 
a cent of it was ever repaid. He dicd poverty- 
stricken, forgotten by the Republic he so 
largely helped to found. 

It is almost awesomely splendid that 
America happens to honor Haym Salomon on 
this day when once again we are engaged in 
a struggle for man’s liberties. This is a strug- 


gle, moreover, against a tyranny more vicious 


than anything George III ever dreamed and— 
most splendid touch of all—against a tyranny 
so rotten that it has had to bolster its false 
courage by cruel persecution of the race which 
gave us Haym Salomon. 

Once again we are striving to raise finances 
for the fight for freedom. In Washington, 
Morris, and Salomon we have an example 
which should make our task easy. They were 
our first “defense bond salesmen,” with few 
buyers besides themselves. Their unselfish 
sacrifices bought us the liberties which we 
have so long enjoyed. To preserve those lib- 
erties we must each of us give to the limit of 
our abilities. 

Today was chcesen for the unveiling cere- 
monies because this is the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Bill of Rights be- 

a part of the basic law of the land. 
Because it is the philosophy embodied in that 
statement of men’s rights which we are now 
fighting to maintain, it is worth while to 
review it briefly: 

Amendment I guarantees freedom of reli- 
gion, free speech and free press, and of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
to Congress. 

Amendment II preserves the right of the 
people to keep and bear arms. 

Amendment III forbids the quartering of 
soldiers in private homes in peacetimes, and 
in war requires a lawful procedure. 

Amendment IV protects people in the sanc- 
tity of their homes, requiring search warrants 
before they can be invaded. 

Amendment V requires grand-jury indict- 
ment for crimes, protects persons from being 
retried for crime if once acquitted, protects 
persons from having to testify against them- 
selves, and requires due of law before 
one can be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property. 

Amendment VI insures criminal trial by 
jury, gives the accused the right of repre- 
sentation by counsel, the right to confront 
witnesses against him, and to subpena wit- 
nesses for him. 

Amendment VII guarantees jury trial in 
civil cases in which more than $20 is involved. 

Amendment VIII forbids excessive bail, the 
imposition of excessive fines or cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

Amendment IX states that enumeration of 
certain rights in the Constitution does not 
deny or disparage any other rights of the 
people. 
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Amendment X reserves for the people and 
the States those rights not specifically granted 
the Federal Governntent. 

Only a state certain of its strength—a 
strength that can come only through right 

1 justice—would dare give and maintain 
such guaranties of liberty to the individuals 
whici. make up that state. No totalitarian 
dictatorship would dare grant such 
because its rotten structure would instantly 
collapse. 

Yet we have maintained those rights for 
150 years. We are confident of our ability to 
preserve them anc strengthen them for an- 
other 150 years. In that alone is a crushing 
retort to the sneer of “decadent democracies.” 

Within the past few weeks, in the black 
shadow of war, twice the Supreme Court has 
upheld these rights. The so-called Okie laws 
of California and 27 other States were declared 
unconstitutional. These laws sought to ex- 
clude from those States any indigent non- 
residents who might try to cross the border. 
And the Supreme Court held that these—our 
poorest citizens—could come and go where 
they pleased in this land of freemen. 

Last Monday—at almost the very moment 
that Japan’s enslaved warriors hurled them- 
selves against American ramparts—the Court 
upheld the right of citizens to criticize the 
courts of the land. The Los Angeles Times 
and Harry Bridges, radical Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations leader, had been held 
in contempt by California’s courts for re- 
marks critical of decisions of those courts. 
And the Court upheld both the newspaper 
and the alien against whom deportation pro- 
ceedings are pending. 

Tet eny Axis dictator show an example of 
such supreme confidence in his strength. 


[From the Chicago Herald-American of De- 
cember 11, 1941} 


AGAIN WE FIGHT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


Chicago’s celebration of “Bill of Rights 
Day” next Monday will be distinguished by 
a peculiarly fitting event—the unveiling of a 
splendid monument to the spirit of national 
unity that has made America the greatest 
and the most blessed of nations. 

The monument, shaped by the late Lorado 
Taft and now installed at Wabash Avenue 
and Wacker Drive, depicts in heroic bronze 
three men without whose devoted services 
there would have been no Bill of Rights and 
no America. 

The three are George Washington, Robert 
Morris, and Haym Salomon. 

Without Washington to lead the armies 
and inspire and hold together the battered 
and often hungry colonials through 8 long 
years of bitter warfare, there certainly would 
have been no victory and no independence. 

Without Haym Salomon and Robert Morris 
to achieve the impossible in persuading and 
contriving to raise money, and to reach deep 
into their own resources for more money, 
Washington could not possibly have kept his 
tattered forces together to march and fight 
until the victory was won. 

War, then as now, called for tremendous 
outpourings of money. 

Compared to the all but limitless wealth 
of Great Britain, the resources of the Coio- 
nies were meager. 

Yet so devoted and so wonderfully able 
were Robert Morris and Haym Salomon that 
they were able to draw out. of those meager 
resources enough food and materials and 
clothing and power and bullets to win the 
final victory. 

The labors of those two men, side by side 
under the leadership of Washington, sym- 
bolize the very spirit of America. 

Morris and Washington were Christians. 
Haym Salomon was a Jew. 


They had been implied in the original Con- 
stitution. 

But the people of that early America wisely 
decided to make them specific and unde- 
batable and to imbed them forever in the 
charter of our liberties. 

A sufficient number of States having rati- 
fied it, the Bill of Rights was adopted on 
December 15, 1791—150 years ago next 
day. ' 

There could be no more appropriate time 
than the anniversary of that event for the 
unveiling of Chicago’s inspiring monument 
to these three men whose labors symbolize 
so perfectly the American spirit out of which 
the Bill of Rights was born. 

Now America has been brutally and 
treacherously attacked by an armed con- 
spiracy that hates and would destroy every 
principle of individual freedom and indi- 
vidual dignity embodied in our Bill of Rights. 

As free Americans, knowing that it is lib- 
erty and only liberty that makes life worth 
living, as Washington and Morris and Salo- 
mon knew it in their time, we will fight and 
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The T. V. A. and Its Relation to the State 
of Kentucky 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


. OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it has come to my notice that 
the people of Kentucky are now having 
the same trouble we had in Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and Alabama a few years ago 
with reference to the passage of legisla- 
tion that would enable them to enjoy the 
benefits of T. V.A power at T. V A. rates. 

We are now completing the Gilberts- 
ville Dam. The entire State of Kentucky 
is within the distribution radius of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority The State 
of Kentucky has additional water power. 
The State of Kentucky has an abundance 
of coal with which power can be pro- 
duced and distributed profitably at 
T. V.A yardstick rates to every section 
of Kentucky; yet the people of that great 
Commonwealth are overcharged more 
than $10,006,000 a year for their electric 
lights and power Today, when they are 
asking for the same treatment and the 
same benefits we are getting, we find the 
same selfish interests opposing them. 

Let me say again that every foot of 
Kentucky is within the distribution ra- 
dius of the T. V. A. Power from the 
T. V. A. can be distributed to any com- 
munity in Kentucky at the T. V. A. yard- 
stick rates, which are as follows: 


RESIDENTIAL RATES 


First_.. 


50 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 3 cents per kilowatt-hour, 


150 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 2 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
-- 200 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 
1,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 0.4 cent per kilowatt hour. 
1,400 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 0.75 cent per kilowatt-hour, 


COMMERCIAL RATES 


cable to customers having demands o1 10 kilowatts or ess: 
150 kilowatt-hours per month, at 3 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
850 kilowatt-hours per month, at : cents per kilowatt-hour. 
. 1,500 kilowatt-hours per month, at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 
2,000 kilowatt-hour. per month. at 0.8 cent per kilowatt-hour. 


B. Applicable to customers having demands of more than 10 kilowatts, but not more than 20 kilowatts: 
First 15 hours use of measured demand, at 3 cents per kilowatt-hour. 
35 hours use of measured demand, at 2 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
150 hours use of measured demand, at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 
200 hours use of measured demand at 0.8 cent per kilowatt-hour. 


INDUSTRIAL RATES 


Demand charge: 
hi tacincanctetniredia 1,000 kilowatts of demand per month, at 1.00 per kilowatt. 
1,000 kilowatts of demand per month, at 0.90 per kilowatt. 


Excess over 
Energy charge: 


ble to customers who use the service on an annua! basis: 
15,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 8 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
25,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
60,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. 


400,000 kilowatt-ho 


urs consumed per month, at 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 


7 500,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
B, Applicable to customers who use the service on a seasonal basis: 
a RaeadParoees Riirarsatva 10,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 10 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
vex - 25,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
65,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 4 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
-- 400,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
600,000 kilowatt-hours consumed per month, at 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
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During the year 1940 the overcharges 
for electricity in Kentucky, according to 
these T. V. A. rates, amounted to $10,416,- 
887. All taxes, cash contributions, and 
free services paid or rendered by private 
power companies in Kentucky that year 
amounted to only about $2,300,000, leav- 
ing a total overcharge of $8,100,000, 
which, measured in terms of wheat, 
equaled the value of more than 12,8C0,- 
000 bushels, or an average of about 200,- 
000 bushels for every county in the 
State. 

That is the reason the people of Ken- 
tucky need the benefit of the T. V. A. 
yardstick. It would not only relieve 
them of such tremendous overcharges, 
but it would greatly increase the use of 
electricity, as well as the use of those 
electrical appliances that are necessary 
for the comforts and conveniences of 
every home and every business establish- 
ment in Kentucky. 


The Board of Directors of the Tennes-- 


see Valley Authority has issued the fol- 
lowing statement concerning T. V. A. 
power service to Kentucky municipalities 
and consumers: 


We have noted recent newspaper comment 
concerning “T V. A. enabling legislation” 
that is being recommended to the Kentucky 
Legislative Council by the Public Service 
Commission of Kentucky. All of these com- 
ments have apparently assumed that this 
pro has been prepared in cooperation 
with the Authority and is adequate to ac- 
complish the purpose of promoting the dis- 
tribution of T. V. A. power in Kentucky. 
Since those assumptions are erroneous, it 
seems desirable to inform the public of the 
Authority’s attitude on the questions in- 
volved. 

We have no desire to force T. V. A. power 
on the people of Kentucky. It is for them 
to choose whether they want it or not But 
that choice should be made with full knowl- 
edge of the facts. The legislation proposed 
by the public service commission with what 
we are told is the approval of the admin- 
istration will not promote the distribution of 
T. V. A. power in Kentucky. It will inevi- 
tably retard and obstruct the development of 
publicly owned systems. It should be recog- 
nized for what it is. If the people of Ken- 
tucky want T. V. A. power they should obtain 
legislation that will accomplish that purpose. 
They should know that legislation with 
“joker” provisions will nullify that purpose. 

In the early part of this year the Authority 
was informed by the Governor and by rep- 
resentatives of certain groups in Kentucky 
that there was a general desire within the 
State to take whatever steps might be neces- 
sary to make possible the distribution of 
T. V. A. power in Kentucky. Our advice was 
solicited as to what legislative action would 
be necessary to bring about that result. 

In response to those requests we stated 
that if the people of Kentucky desired to 
adopt the policy of promoting the distribu- 
tion of T. V. A. power within that State, 
certain legislation would be necessary to make 
such policy effective. Since the theory of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act is that 
the Authority is to act as a wholesaler, sell- 
ing power generated by it to distribution sys- 
tems owned and operated by municipalities 
and nonprofit cooperative associations, such 
legislation is essential to provide the meth- 
eds by which municipalities in Kentucky may 
acquire and operate the necessary distribut- 
tion systems, and to authorize such munici- 
palities to enter into the type of power con- 


tract 


by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Act. 

- After the necessity for legislation had been 
explained by our staff in conferences with 
the Governor, members of the public service 
commission, representatives of the Kentucky 
Municipal League, and the city of Louisville, 
the Authority was requested to suggest a draft 
of legislation to accomplish the desired pur- 
pose. Such a draft was prepared and pre- 
sented to the various interested groups. After 
several conferences all of the detailed provi- 
sions relating to the financing and manage- 
ment of the distribution systems were worked 
out to the apparent satisfaction of everyone. 
While there was considerable discussion con- 
cerning the tax-replacement problem, there 
was never any serious t, and a 
provision covering that subject has been 
drafted which we understand has the ap- 
proval of the State administration and all 
interested groups. 

During those conferences the Authority 
was informed by members of the public serv- 
ice commission, whom we understand were 
speaking for the Governor, that the State 
administration would not support any bill 
that did not contain the following require- 
ments: 

1. A certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity before a municipality either purchases or 
constructs a distribution system. 

2. A certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity before any municipal system extends 
service to new areas. 

8. A determination of a fair acquisition 
price by the public service commission with 
appeal to the courts wherever the municipal- 
ity and utility are unable to agree on the 
price 


This carries with it the thought that no 
certification of convenience and necessity will 
be issued for the construction of a distribu- 
tion system in a town already served by a 
utility unless the commission and the courts 
finally determine that the utility has re- 
fused to sell at a fair price. 

T. V. A. immediately stated that such pro- 
visions would defeat the purposes of the leg- 
islation. Everyone knows from actual expe- 
rience over the country that the delays and 
litigation encouraged by such requirements 
in effect make public ownership impossible. 
In view of the doubts and hazards inherent 
in such a situation the Authority could not 
contract with any municipality with any 
assurance that the contract could be carried 
out without endless litigation, if at all. 
Under these ons a municipality desir- 
ing to purchase a distribution system would 
face the alternative of paying whatever price 
is demanded or facing years of expensive and 
uncertain litigation. All that would be re- 
quired to defeat the will of the people would 
be dilatory tactics carried on until the re- 
sources of the municipality have been ex- 
hausted. All of these objections have been 
pointed out by T. V. A. representatives in 
discussions of this problem with representa- 
tives of the State administration. Neverthe- 
less they have insisted that these provisions 
are necessary to protect the utilities from 
being forced to sell their properties for less 
than their fair value by the threat of dup- 
lication. 


Experience in Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi proves that the utilities need no 
such protection. In every case they have 
received from the municipalities at least 
the full value of their systems. This result 
is compelled by the ordinary business facts 
of the situation. No municipality will adopt 
the expensive alternative of duplication and 
competition if the existing system can be 
acquired at a fair price. The compelling fact 
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is that in most cases it is good business for 
the municipalities to pay in excess of the 
physical value of the properties in order to 
eliminate competition. 


I hope the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky will comply with the 
suggestions of the T. V. A. directors and 
make it possible for the people of that 
State to enjoy the greatest economic 
blessing of modern times—cheap elec- 
tricity for all, including every farmer in 
Kentucky. 





Immortal Words of Famous Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the im- 
mortal words of some of the sacred docu- 
ments and speeches that have stirred the 
hearts and spirits of men in the period of 
the establishment of our country have 
been collected and printed in the New 
York Times Magazine of January 11, 1942. 

Quotations from Patrick Henry, whose 
“Give me liberty or give me death” and 
“and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth,” from Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, will live through the 
ages. “I have not yet begun to fight,” 
uttered by John Paul Jones in 1779, and 
“We have met the enemy and they are 
ours,” voiced by Admiral Perry, represent 
the type of spirit embodied in these quo- 
tations. 

I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Appendix of the Reccrn. 

There being no objection, the articie 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CREED #oR Democrats: Our IDEAL, AS Ex- 
PRESSED BY FAMOUS AMERICANS 
’ IN THE BEGINNING 
(William Bradford, History of the Piymouth 
Plantation) 

But here I cannot stay and make a pause 
and stand half amazed at this poor people’s 
present condition. * * .* Being thus past 
the vast ocean and a sea of troubles before 
in their preparation, they had now no friends 
to welcome them, nor inns to entertain or 
refresh their weatherbeaten bodies, no houses 
or much less towns to repair to, to seek for 
succor. * * * And for the season, it was 
winter, and they that know the winters of 
that country know them to be sharp and 
violent and subject to cruel and fierce storms, 
dangerous to travel to known places, much 
more to search an unknown coast. Besides, 
what could they see but a hideous and deso- 
late wilderness full of wild beasts and wild 
men? * * * May not and ought not the 
children of these fathers rightly say: Our 
fathers were Englishmen which came over 
this great ocean, and were ready to perish 
in this wilderness; but they cried unto the 
Lord, and he heard their voice and looked 
on their adversity. 








as it is light alone, even light from the bright 
shining sun of righteousness, which is able, 
in the souls and consciences of men, to dispel 
and scatter such fogs and darkness. 
“WE MUST FIGHT” 
(Patrick Henry, speech in the Continental 
Congress, 1775) 


mean not basely to abandon the noble strug- 
gie in which we have been so long engaged, 
and which we have pledged ourselves never to 
abandon until the glorious object of our con- 
test shall be obtained—we must fight! An 
appeal to arms and to the God of hosts is all 
that is left us. 


“WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS—” 
(Declaration of Independence) 


We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seein most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. 


TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S souis 
(Tom Paine, The Crisis, 1776) 


These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of their country; but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered; yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too lightly; it is dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange indeed if so 
celestial an article as freedom should not be 
highly rated. 

AN EARLY CHARTER 
(Virginia Bill of Rights, 1776) 


That all power is vested in, and conse- 
quently derived from, the people; that magis- 
trates are their trustees and servantr, and 
at all times amenable to them. * * * 
That religion, or the duty which we owe to 
our Creator, and the manner of discharging 
it, can be directed only by reason and con- 
viction, not by force or violence; and, there- 
fore, all men are equally entitled to the free 
exercise of religion according to the dictates 
of conscience; and that it is the mutual duty 
of all to practice Christian forbearance, love, 
and charity toward each other. 


THE AMERICAN 


(Crévecoeur, Letters from an American 
Farmer, 1782) 
The American is a new man who acts on 
hew principles; he must, therefore, entertain 
new ideas and form new opinions. From in- 








(First amendment to the Constitution) 


Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or epee | the 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom 


the Government for a redress of grievances. 
INTOLERANCE CONDEMNED 
(Jefferson, first inaugural address, 1801) 
Let us restore to social intercourse that 
harmony and affection without which lib- 
erty and even life itself are but dreary things. 
And let us reflect that, having banished from 
our land that religious intolerance under 
which mankind has so long bled and suf- 
fered, we have yet gained little if we counte- 
nance a political intolerance as despotic, as 
wicked, and capable of as bitter and bloody 
persecutions. 
THE WORLD'S BEST HOPE 
(Jefferson, first inaugural address, 1801) 


I know, indeed, that some honest men 
fear that a republican government cannot 
be strong; that this Government is not 
strong enough; but would the honest patriot, 
in the full tide of successful experiment, 
abandon a government which has so far 
kept us free and firm on the theoretic and 
visionary fear that this Government, the 
world’s best hope, may by possibility want 
energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I 
believe this, on the contrary, the strongest 
Government on earth. 


REMEMBER THE ALAMO 


(William Barret Travis, Appeal from the 
Alamo, 1836) 

To the people of Texas and all Americans 
in the world: Fellow citizens and compa- 
triots: I am besieged by a thousand or more 
of the Mexicans under Santa Ana. I have 
sustained a continual bombardment, and 
cannonade for 24 hours and have not lost 
aman. The enemy has demanded a sur- 
render at discretion; otherwise the garrison 
are to be put to the sword if the fort is 
taken. I have answered the demand with a 
cannon shot, and our flag still waves proudly 
from the walls. I shall never surrender nor 
retreat. 

THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP 

(Longfellow) 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"Tis of the wave and not the rock; 
‘Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the seal 
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Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee! 

THE FIERY TRIAL 
(Lincoln, Message FS raeag December 1, 


honor or dishonor to the latest generation. 
* * © We shall nobly save or meanly lose 
the last, best hope of earth. 


SHIP OF DEMOCRACY 
(Walt Whitman, from Leaves of Grass) 


Sail, sail thy best, Ship of Democracy, 
co Pa ee cena ‘tis not the present 


the hast lis ateill bn Gham 

Thou holdest not the venture of thyself, not 
of the western continent alone, 

Earth's résumé entire floats on thy keel, O 


cedent nations sink or swim with 
thee, 

With all their ancient struggles, martyrs, 
heroes, epics, wars, thou bear’st the 
other continents. 

Theirs, theirs as much as thine, the destina- 

tion port triumphant; 

Steer then with good strong hand and wary 
eye, O helmsman, thou carriest great 
companions, 

Venerable priestly Asia sails this day with 
thee, 

And royal, feudal Europe sails with thee. 


IN WAR AND IN PEACE 
(Ex parte Milligan, 1886) 

The Constitution of the United States is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in war and 
in peace, and covers with the shield of its 
protection all classes of men, at all times, and 
under all circumstances. No doctrine involv- 
ing more pernicious consequences was ever 
invented by the wit of man than that any of 
its provisions can be suspended during any 
of the great exigencies of government. Such 
a doctrine leads directly to anarchy and des- 
potism, but the theory of necessity on which 
it is based is false; for the Government, with- 
in the Constitution, has all the powers 
granted to it which are necessary to preserve 
its existence 

SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 
(Woodrow Wilson) 


The world must be made safe for democ- 
racy Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no in- 
demuities for ourselves, no material compen- 
sation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the 
rights of mankind. We shall be satisfied 
when those rights have been made as secure 
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and the freedcm of nations can 


eeeaegags 
S 
fil 
i 


(Franklin D. Roosevelt) 


going to win the war and we are 
win the peace that follows. And 
dark hours of this day—and through 
days that may be yet to come—we 
know that the vast majority of the 
members of the human race are on our side. 
Many of them are fighting with us. All of 
. For, in representing 





Excerpt From Remarks of Senator 
Thomas of Utah at Banquet in Honor 
of Woodrow Wilson’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excerpt from the 
very able remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] at the 
banquet given in honor of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s birthday, at the Willard Hotel, on 
January 10, 1942. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The spirit, the wisdom, and the statesman- 
ship of Woodrow Wilson was never better il- 
lustrated than in his first inaugural address, 
when he said: 

“We shall deal with our economic system 
as it is and as it may be modified, not as it 
might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to 
write upon; and step by step we shall make 
it what it should be.” 

Wilson thus accepted the theory held by 
the founding fathers of gradual growth— 
growth through institutional change for the 
community and growth by education and 
training for the individual. Society must, 
therefore, better itself by conscious change, 
first in attitude and then in fact. The indi- 
vidual, too, brings in himself by an 
effort toward the realization of new aims. 

This theory of progress has been character- 
istic of Amerian leadership throughout our 
history. Thomas Jefferson was one of its 
greatest exponents. Just before his death, 
Jefferson wrote to Adams: 

“A first attempt to recover the right of 
self-government may fail; so may a second, 
a third, etc. But, as a younger and more 
instructed race comes on, the sentiment be- 
comes more and more intuitive; and a fourth, 
a fifth, or some subsequent one of the ever- 
renewed attempts will ultimately succeed. 
To obtain all this, however, rivers of blood 





must yet flow, and years of desolation pass 
Over; yet the object is worth rivers of blood 
and years of desolation. For what inheri- 
tance so valuable can a man leave to his pos- 
terity? You and I shall look down from an- 
other world on these glorious achievements to 
man, which will add to the joys even of 
Heaven.” 

We have always understood that the New 
World would come. And, since the days of 
Wilson, the way to peace has been in the 
world, although neither nations nor men have 
trod the path of peace. Throughout history 
men and nations have never been backward 
in uniting for war. Why, oh why, is it that 
they cannot unite for peace? Must civilized 
men forever respond to the best that is in 
them only when forced by destruction? Shall 
we be willing to sacrifice little things only 
when our friends and neighbors are sacrific- 
ing much? Our faith, our reason, and 
our common sense answer, “No.” 

Fifty-odd nations have met together to 
plan better ways for themselves and more 
abundant lives for their peoples. They will 
do it again. The League of Nations was, in- 
deed, greater in concept than in realization. 
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made in China in 600 B. C. and failed. Ulti- 
mately we shall not fail. 

Man is not destined for misery and death. 
He is here for life, and he lives that he 


might have joy. 





Voluntary Enlistments and Selective Serv- 
ice Inductions by States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing table was prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress from information furnished by 





But why should we be discouraged? The | me which was obtained from official 
first attempt at a League of Nations was ‘ sources: 
Voluntary enlistments and selective service inductions, by State 
Inducted Volun- 
Volun- Indue- 
der tary en- |,; 
tary en- | Percent | UNCC | Percent . .|tions; per- 
—_ listments | of popu- — of popu- —- — cont of 
(Dee. 20,| lation | yo ‘qs, | lation Tren 
196) 1941) trations | “ons 
= = 19, 726 0.69 | 367, 703 7. 93 5.36 
6, 805 1, 34 3, 476 70 | 66,429 10. 24 5.22 
20, 250 1.04 | 13,198 68 | 248, 664 8.14 5.31 
81, 633 1.18 54, 619 79 |1, 000, 960 8.16 5. 46 
15, 432 1.37 5, 691 51} 142, 240 10. 85 4.01 
18, 792 1.10} 12,182 71 | 237, 168 7. 92 5.14 
2, 917 1.09 1, 953 .73 | 36,942 7.90 5.29 
8, 696 1.30 7, 365 1.01 | 119, 502 7.19 6. 16 
Fl 24, 178 1.27} 13,952 74 208 9. 08 5.24 
ROR cil deomensicks 4 otamedinnted 3, 123,723 | 39, 875 1.28} 18,584 59 | 420, 070 9. 49 4.42 
od inn annsl dan aeuinne 423, 2, 844 . 67 1, 677 40 | 64,950 6.38 2. 58 
MONMOL Saad! Gkscabes beedanceha 524, 7, 826 1,49 240 62| 74,427 10. 52 4.35 
COOL, c dindtbocdshdnenatisbs 65, 422 -83 | '65, 568 83 /1, 063, 618 6.15 6. 26 
nce cia cimstaiienmiiaiil 30, 214 88] 25,7 75 . 6. 88 5.87 
WOW 2 525s isccbcewnsacaauney 27, 966 1.10} 14,098 .56 | 301, 433 9. 28 4. 68 
PN 8 nd5iaR—dnodod-oos 21, 966 1,22 9, 205 -51 | 206, 437 10. 64 4. 46 
SNIT dneeediciionuciiemnnip 32, 135 1.13} 17,482 -61 | 351, 175 9.15 4. 98 
Louisiana. 23, 095 -98 | 19,813 84} 327, 6 7.05 6.05 
bina... 11, 176 1,32 3, 939 46 | 98, 523 11. 34 4.00 
18, 230 1.00} 15, 260 84 | 255, 234 7. i4 5.98 
56, 122 1.30] 21,953 51 | 530, 203 10. 59 4.14 
Sicpidiaetadiini ceed 37, 017 -70| 48, 556 92} 715, 724 5.17 6.78 
Dei Sis dbbdanneoke 25, 975 -93 | 19,311 69 | 347, 992 7. 46 5.55 
Cuieirdaeeeednesbeg 18, 750 .86 | 15,930 73 | 277, 436 6. 76 5.74 
Siietbdinctcheeticine sie dates 35, 960 0.95 26, 263 - 69 844 7.70 5.63 
5 alii cdaitapiaitinns~ deri 7, 747 1, 38 3, 770 -67 | 77,071 10. 05 4.89 
15, 282 1.16 7, 520 -57 | 152,089 10. 05 4.94 
1,405 1.27 1, 037 -94 | 18, 082 7.77 5.73 
6, 950 1.41 2, 129 -43| 58,601 11. 86 3.63 
35, 821 -86 | 36,827 .89 | 575, 639 6. 22 6.40 
5, 700 1,07 3, 992 75 69, 8.11 5.74 
BIO, TOORE — picctinevecsuencests 13, 479, 142 | 112, 954 -84 | 111,688 - 83 |1, 801, 833 6. 27 6. 20 
North Carolina_..............- 571, 623 , 028 1.93 | 23,629 -66 | 479, 508 8. 14 4.93 
North Dakota_...............- 641, 935 7, 955 1.24 3, 866 -60 | 80, 57 9. 87 4.80 
iii hs nike kinda 6,907,612 | 53, 538 -78| 55,466 -80 | 896, 898 5.97 6.18 
ITE ns ctencccncovestoces 2, 336, 434 37, 047 1, 59 9, 147 -39 | 283, 074 13. 09 3. 23 
SE LE a SE 1,089,684 | 19,084 17 4, 192 -38} 141, 255 13. 52 2.98 
Pennsylvania... -| 9,900,180 | 95,394 ‘ 68, 912 -70 |1, 313, 509 7. 26 5.25 
Puerto Rico -. -| 1,869, 255 9, 472 51 5, 093 -22| 261,476 3. 62 1.95 
Rhode Island __ - 713, 346 8, 608 1.22 4, 176 . 59 90, 203 9. 64 4.63 
South Carolina -| 1,899,804} 23, 160 1.22} 11,005 59 | 254, 324 9. 16 4.33 
South Dakota... “ 642, 961 7, 094 1,10 3, 083 59 , 309 9. 42 5.05 
I a ecdcssingid ntncctow nal 2,915,841 | 30,716 1,05 | -- 20, 397 -70 | 390, 882 7. 86 5.22 
Carta tic dolcnewed 6, 414,824 | 90,334 1,39} 40,221 -63 | 869,332 10. 39 4.63 
Ns sts tale sassh podcecand 550, 310 7, 665 1,39 2, 968 -54 | 69, 167 11. 08 4.29 
SS 359, 231 5, 129 1,43 1, 579 -44 41, 889 12. 24 3.77 
io sce cctncece 2,677,773 | 31, 593 1,18 | 18,336 -68 | 267, 212 8. 60 4.99 
eS “a aa , 736,191 | 26, 501 1.53 7, 708 44 , 088 11. 67 3.39 
West Virginia. -| 1,901,974 | 21,941 1.15 | 12,803 .67 | 262,272 8.70 5.08 
Wisconsin... 3, 137, 587 | 30, 624 -98 | 22,495 -72 | 388, 851 7.88 5.78 
Wyoming-... ‘3 250, 742 4, 054 1, 62 1, 462 -58 | 34,526 11.74 4, 23 








1Tilinois. as of Dec. 1, 1941. 
Sources: 


1. Department oi Commerce; Bureau of the Census; Fina. populat.on figure. for the United States, by States, 


1940, series P-2, Dec. 4, 1940. 
2. Alaska; U 


8. Department of Commerce; Bureau oi the Census, population division (figures as of Oct. 1, 1939). 


3. Hawaii; U. 8. Department of Commerce; Bureau of the Census (11037); Hawaii population (Mar. 10, 1940). 
4, Puerto Rico; U. 8. Department of Commerce: Bureau of Census population division (figures of Apr. 1 1940). 


5. Data furnished by Representative Wright Patman. 


Figures compiled by Millard M. Bennett, Legislative Reference Service Jan. 12, 1£42. 
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Be Federalized 


REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived so many letters during the past 
month with reference to the proposal of 
the Federal Government to federalize 
State unemployment-insurance systems 


and create a single pool for the purpose’ 


of establishing, as stated here in Wash- 
ington, a $5,000,000,000 reserve to “cush- 
ion any possible post-war depression” 
that I feel that it might be well to say 
something about it so that all employees 
and employers may know my position 
with reference to this proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Of course, I am opposed to any. legis- 
lation of this kind. First of all, it wouid 
be a usurpation of inherent State and 
local rights and would do away with 
Indiana’s merit system, one of the finest 
that prevails in any of the States of the 
Union. Many other States have pat- 
terned their laws after the Indiana law. 
Under the merit system in Indiana, 
many employers have built up fine re- 
serve funds for unemployment compen- 
sation purposes and under this system, 
there is an incentive to keep men em- 
ployed instead of laying them off to take 
money from this fund. Unemployment 
compensation is primarily to promote 
steady employment and is not a relief or 
charitable enterprise. 

If legislation to federalize unemploy- 
ment compensation were enacted, it 
would make unemployment compensa- 
tion a political football, to be tossed 
around for political purposes and jeop- 
ardize the stability and welfare of count- 
less thousands of employers and millions 
of employees throughout the United 
States. It would mean the death of 
merit rating, now saving millions of dol- 
lars for employers and insuring steadier 
employment and wages for workers. It 
would standardize unemployment bene- 
fits throughout the United States and 
would not take into account climatic, 
economic, or social conditions, or the 
cost of living, all of which should be de- 
termining factors in the size of unem- 
Pployment-benefit payments. 

If such a bill were to pass and become 
a@ law, it would require the unemploy- 
ment-compensation funds to be paid into 
a Federal pool of employers in heavily 
industrial and high-cost-of-living States, 
which, in turn, could be drawn upon for 
benefit payments to workers in slightly 
industrial, low-cost-of-living States. 
This would be unfair and would violate 
the integrity of the States. It would 
place all of these funds for administra- 
tion in the hands of a single Federal 
bureau; and, as everybody knows, we have 
entirely too many agencies centralized 
here in Washington at the present time. 


employment. 


Bankers and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 8, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, for some 
years now it has been fashionable to 
blame our economic ills on the bankers. 
They have been for some time the favor- 
ite whipping boys of a large segment of 
the American people. The first World 
War was partly blamed on them. The 
financial crisis of 1929 and 1930 was 
blamed on them. Bankers, in short, have 
been accused, as a class, of attempting 
to bring about the collapse of the coun- 
try. 

Unfortunately, the bankers’ replies to 
these accusations have been little more 
than faintly audible peeps, with the re- 
sult that in many quarters their con- 
demnation was interpreted as a deserv- 
ing rebuke. 

In this connection, therefore, it is only 
just that we call attention to the mag- 
nificent work the bankers as a whole are 
doing for the national welfare in the 
present emergency. At their own ex- 
pense they have opened the channels for 
the distribution of defense bonds and 
stamps and tax savings notes. The banks 
have set up this gigantic machinery 
without reimbursement for clerical help, 
postage, and other expense items. This 
expense, I might add, runs into thou- 
sands of dollars annually, when we in- 
clude all banks in the country. While it 
is possible for the larger banks to absorb 
these costs, some of the smaller banks 
lacked the organization and facilities for 
this undertaking and hence were con- 
fronted with additional eosts which they 
have borne willingly and cheerfully. I 
say, the banks, for this gesture alone, de- 
serve our gratitude and praise. 


the credit for this splendid 
to the national welfare. 


banks use the auto curtailment as 

for expansion and encroach- 

the field now reserved for the 
independent banker? I warn all inde- 


age, depositors and credit seekers will be 
unable to get to banks at any great dis- 
tance away. That sounds like a plausible 
argument, but there is no basis for it. 
The independent banks are well equipped 
to handle these accounts. If necessary, 
they can open new outlets in a given 
trading area. They, and not the chain 
bank, should do this, since the independ- 
ent banker knows the needs of his com- 
munity and he knows the personalities. 
I trust the independent bankers will give 
this suggestion serious consideration. If 
they are caught napping during the 
emergency, they may regret their policy 
when peace comes and they find them- 
selves swallowed up by the chain banks, 

I feel confident that I reflect the at- 
titude of the majority of this House when 
I say that the Congress should make every 
effort to preserve independent banking. 
We have an opportunity right now to aid 
the independent bankers. .We can sup- 
port a bill introduced by my colleague 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]. The Gore bill would make it 
mandatory upon branch banks to give a 
break-down of their assets and liabil- 
ities when they publish their statements 
of condition. The practice now is for 
branch banks to publish a consolidated 
figure of their condition, giving the im- 
pression in a community that the branch 
of the chain is in a much stronger finan- 
cial position than the independent bank 
across the street. The Gore bill deserves 
our support. 

The Gore bill is sponsored by the In- 
dependent Bankers Association of the 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District. This 
is the type of progressive organization 
that constitutes a strong bulwark of de- 
fense against the encroachments of the 
chain banks. This group is headed by 
forward-looking and intelligent leaders. 
They were one of the first banking groups 
to express their support of the President 
when war was declared December 8, 1941. 
In a letter to President Roosevelt, G. H. 
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Greenwood, chairman of the Independent 
Bankers Association, wrote: 


As president of the executive council of the 
Association, I am di- 


We pledge that we will do all in our power 
to further the sale of defense bonds and 
stamps; whenever necessary, we will do what 
we can to keep the public mind calm and 
hopeful; that we will so far as possible extend 


credit, especially in the production of defense 
materials; and as citizens we place ourselves 
at your command to serve where we can be 
of the most help. 


The country banks and those in the 
middle-sized towns are your neighbor- 
hood banks and all are of the independent 
group. These are the builders of morale 
and should be maintained and protected. 
Let us go forward in the interest of na- 
tional morale and give them the en- 
couragement that is so vitally necessary 
at this time. 





Henry Ford’s Letter Scoring Anti-Semitism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Mr. Henry Ford to Mr. Sigmund Living- 
ston, national chairman of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’naij B’rith, under 
date of January 7, 1942, scoring anti- 
semitism; also an article concerning Mr. 
Ford’s letter which appeared in the New 
York Times of Monday, January 12, 1942. 


HENRY FORD’S LETTER SCORING ANTI-SEMITISM 


Forp Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., January 7, 1942. 
Mr. SIGMUND LIVINGSTON, 
Chicago, Il. 

Dear Sir: In our present national and in- 
ternational emergency, I consider it of impor- 
tance that I clarify some general misconcep- 
tions concerning my attitude toward my fel- 
low citizens of Jewish faith, I do not sub- 

‘scribe to or support, directly or indirectly, 
any agitation which would promote antago- 
nism against my Jewish fellow citizens. I 
consider that the hate mongering prevalent 
for some time in this country against the 
Jew is of distinct disservice to our country 
and to the peace and welfare of humanity. 

At the time of the retraction by me of cer- 
tain publications concerning the Jewish peo- 
ple, in pursuance of which I ceased the pub- 
lication of the Dearborn Independent, I de- 
stroyed copies of literature prepared by cer- 
tain persons connected with its publication. 
Since that time I have given no permission 
or sanction to anyone to use my name as 
sponsoring any such publication or being the 
accredited author thereof. 

I am convinced that there is no greater 
dereliction among the Jews than there is 
among any other class of citizens. I am con- 
vinced, further, that agitation for the crea- 


tion of hate against the Jew or any other 
racial or religious group has been utilized to 
divide our American community and to weak- 
en our national unity. 

I strongly urge all my fellow citizens to 
give no aid to any movement whose purpose 
it is to arouse hatred against any group. 
It is my sincere hope that now in this coun- 
try and t the world, when this war 
is finished and peace once more established, 
hatred of the Jew, commonly known as anti- 
Semitism, and hatred against any other racial 
or religious group shall cease for all time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry Forp. 


[From the New York Times of January 12, 
1942] 


Forp REPupIaATrs Bras AGAINST JEWS—ANTI- 
SEMITISM Is “WEAKENING NaTIONAL UN- 
1ry,” He Writes B’Nat B’rirH LEADER—HE 
DENIES SUPPORTING IT 
Henry Ford repudiated anti-Semitism in a 

letter made public here yesterday. 

He wrote it on January 7 to Sigmund Liv- 
ingston of Chicago, founder and national 
chairman of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, saying “I consider it of impor- 
tance that I clarify some general misconcep- 
tions concerning my attitude.” 

Previously Mr. Ford’s personnel chief, 
Harry H. Bennett, had invited the national 
director of the Anti-Defamation League 
Richard E. Gutstadt, to call at the Ford office 
in Detroit. Mr. Bennett explained that Mr. 
Ford was highly indignant over the charges 
of anti-Semitism that have followed him 
through the years, and with renewed intens- 
ity recently. 

Mr. Ford was introduced and Mr. Gutstadt 
says he found him very pleasant. 

Thereafter Mr. Bennett took charge and 
arranged for the letter. He told Mr. Gut- 
stadt that B’nai B'rith had been picked as 
the recipient because of its outstanding po- 
sition in Jewish organizational life. It is one 
of the oldest and largest Jewish fraternai 
bedies in the United States, with some 900 
branches and a membership of more than 
150,000 adult Jews. 

One visit by Gutstadt was sufficient. Mr. 
Livingston did not have to appear in the 
matter. 

FINDS ANTAGONISM PREVALENT 


He received a letter in which Mr. Ford de- 
clared anti-Semitism was prevalent and was 
“weakening our national unity,” and that “I 
do not subscribe to or support, directly or 
indirectly, any agitation which would pro- 
mote antagonism against my Jewish fellow 
citizens.” 

Further, Mr. Ford “strongly urged” his fel- 
low citizens to give no aid to any such move- 
ment, and concluded with “my sincere hope” 
that “now in this country and throughout 
the world when this war is finished, hatred 
of the Jew and hatred against any other 
racial or religious group, shall cease for all 
time.” 

The present repudiation of anti-Semitism 
is Mr. Ford’s most forthright declaration since 
June 1927. Then he addressed a letter to the 
late Louis Marshall, “retracting” the all-out 
attacks on the Jews conducted under his 
name since 1920 in his magazine, the Dear- 
born Independent. 

“I deem it my duty as an honorable man,” 
Mr. Ford wrote in 1927, “to make amends 
for the wrong done to the Jews as fellow 
men and brothers, by asking forgiveness for 
the harm I have unintentionally committed, 
by retracting so far as lies within my power 
the offensive charges laid at their door by 
these publications and by giving them the 
unqualified assurance that henceforth they 
may look to me for friendship and good will.” 


A89 
Support the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, whole- 
heartedly and without question, Con- 
gress is supporting the President in all 
efforts to prepare for and win the war. 
Proof of this is found in the fact that 
though there has been unforgivable waste 
and not a little racketeering connected 
with defense and lend-lease expenditures, 
the Congress has approved the Presi- 
dent’s request for a $56,000,000,000 war- 
time appropriation. 

It does not follow that Congress should, 
without investigation, blindly follow 
every move the President may, at the 
suggestion of some of his advisers, make. 

If Pearl Harbor and the Philippines 
taught Congress one lesson, it was that 
neither the President nor his advisers 
are infallible, and that they, like others, 
may be completely mistaken in their 
conclusions. 

Notwithstanding the disaster in the 
Pacific, there is no disposition in Con- 
gress to criticize the conduct of the war 
by the Army, the Navy, or the Com- 
mander in Chief. But Congress, as well 
as the people, realizes that appropriations 
and plans will never win a war. They 
hope the President will be able to spend 
the fifty-six billion efficiently—without 
waste. But Congress, at least part of it 
which includes both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, intends to insist that the coun- 
try gets what it pays for. 

The part which Republicans are to play 
in the coming days is summarized as well 
as it can be by JosEPpH W. Martin, the 
Republican leader in the House. He 
said: 

The Republicans will give the President 
whatever he asks to win the war. But we 
reserve the right to check up on what is 
done with the money appropriated. We in- 
tend to see, as far as we are able, that the 
country gets what it pays for, and that there 
is a minimum of waste. 


PETTY CRITICISM? 


Some folks have put me on the carpet 
because of my criticism of some of the 
so-called minor expenditures. But to me 
little things count, for they are as the 
straws which indicate the direction of 
the wind. Big things are made up of 
little things and the multitude of little 
wasteful expenditures, when we have 
on hand a program which will tax the 
resources of our Nation to the utmost 
and where every red cent will be needed 
for the things which may determine the 
winning of the war, is little short of 
criminal. 

So those who are impatient when at- 
tention is called to items which to them 
seem insignificant, but which are wholly 
unnecessary and serve no useful purpose, 
except to whip up the war spirit or 
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frighten the people who need no frighten- 
ing to bolster their courage, should just 
keep in mind our purpose, the magnitude 
of our task, and the necessity of making 
every cent count. 

An example of this sort of criticism is 
found in an article by Gould Lincoln, 
who is a wholehearted supporter of the 
President, who states my contention 
when he writes: 

They [Republicans] want 60,000 war planes 
just as much as the President does. They 
want to see the Navy built up. But what 
can they think when from the Navy Depart- 
ment, under the date of January 5, 1942, 
there comes a six-page release to the editors 
of the women’s pages of hundreds of news- 
papers given over entirely to “Favorite Recipes 
of Naval Officers’ Wives”? Among them “rum- 
bumble pudding.” This may seem a very 
minor item to take up, but this bit of fancy 
work probably cost the Government several 
hundreds of dollars. It took the time of 
naval officers who had to give itan O.K. No 
one believes that rum-bumble puddings are 
going to play any part in winning this war, 
even if the Navy starts throwing them at the 
Japs. This use of money is far too typical 
of other expenditures which are being made 
by the Government today. 


Just two, not part of the war program, 
will be mentioned. 

Remembering the President’s state- 
ment that it would be too much like Hit- 
ler to force our citizens to join a union 
and pay monthly dues in order to work 
for the Government on national-defense 
jobs, I cannot follow him nor his ap- 
pointees in their present demands that 
workers should first, buy a license of a 
union organization in order to produce 
the things which our fighting men must 
have. 

Nor can I agree with his policy which 
up to this time requires the payment of 
double wages to every man who works on 
a Sunday or a holiday, or pay and a half 
for every hour a man works over and 
above 40 hours a week on national de- 
fense, while neither soldiers, nor sailors, 
nor clerks, nor farmers, nor Government 
employees are so paid for their patriotic 
efforts. This is no time to quibble over 
how much we who stay at home can get 
out of the war appropriations. The 
question should be: How much can we 
do, and are we doing our utmost? 

Nor can I follow the administration in 
its program to surrender our independ- 
ence, our national existence, and to take 
the United States of America into a 
“United States of the World,” thus mak- 
ing it a member of a union in which we 
would ere long be outvoted; in which we 
would be the pocketbook while other na- 
tions were the spenders, as is now being 
advocated by the administration spokes- 
men. But more of that later when space 
will permit. 

Let me end this statement with a dec- 
laration twice above made, that Congress, 
standing behind the President, whole- 
heartedly will support his efforts to win 
the war and in every effort which he may 
make to, as Lincoln said, “preserve this a 
Nation.” 
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Special Contracts With Railroad Com- | Production of Power by the Tennessee 


panies for Transportation of Mail 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the Speaker, House of Repre- 
sentatives, by the Postmaster General: 


JANUARY 2, 1942. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: In compliance with 
the provisions of the act of July 28, 1916 
(39 U. S. C. 565), that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall make a report to Congress of all 
cases where special contracts are made with 
railroad companies for the transportation 
of the mails, and the terms and reasons 
therefor, the following statement of such 
contract is submitted: 


Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Co., be- 
tween Hudson Terminal Station, New York, 
N. Y., and Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J., 
3.21 miles, for the period from July 1, 1941, 
to June 30, 1942, at the rate of $21,000 per 
annum. This rate is approximately $14,880 
more per annum than would be paid at the 
regular space rates. The special rate is au- 
thorized on account of the particular condi- 
tions which cause a high cost of performance 
of the service. This railroad extends from 
Hudson Terminal Station in New York City 
through the Hudson tunnels to Journal 
Square in Jersey City. It connects at the 
latter point with tracks of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., which completes the through 
line for mail and passengers direct from 
lower Manhattan to Newark, where connec- 
tion is made with the trains for the South 
and West. This road is used to carry a very 
heavy letter mail on frequent trips and ad- 
vances materially the very important mails 
for the lower portion of New York City. The 
company is required to maintain a force of 
employees at the terminal station for the 
sole purpose of handling the mails in addi- 
tion to the high cost of transportation 
through its specially constructed roadway 
under the Hudson River. 


- In addition to the above-described con- 
tract, there are also in effect special railroad 
contracts with the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Co., between Thistle and 
Marysvale, Utah, 132.20 miles; the Rio Grande 
Southern Railroad Co., Cass M. Herrington, 
receiver, between Ridgway and Durango, 
Colo., 169.89 miles; the Alaska Railroad, be- 
tween Seward and Pairbanks, Alaska, 495.90 
miles; and the Pacific & Arctic Railway 
& Navigation Co., between Skagway and White 
Pass (no office), Alaska, 20.40 miles, cov- 
ering the period from July 1, 1940, to June 
30, 1942, notice of which was contained in 
the Department’s letter of January 3, 1941. 
Very truly yours, 
Frank C. WALKER, 
Postmaster General, 


Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following telegram ad- 
dressed by me to Dr. H. A. Morgan, Direc- 
tor of the T. V. A., his answer addressed 
to me, and a statement by William L. 
Batt, Director of Materials for the 
O. P, M.: 


WasHIncTon, D. C., January 7, 1942. 
Dr. H. A. Morcan, 
Director, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tenn.: 

I have read the communication of Mayor 
H. B, Jarnagin, of Dandridge, appearing in the 
Knoxville Journal of Sunday, January 4, in 
which he makes the statement that “Tennes- 
see Valley Authority's willful refusal to com- 
plete the Sheffield, Ala., steam plant and to 
install an additional steam plant” must be 
held responsible for any loss of American lives 
resulting from insufficient generation of elec- 
tris power, and in which he takes the posi- 
tion that “The Douglas Dam is the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s ‘brain child’” is foolish 
and that the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
urging its construction is seeking to “hide be- 
hind the skirts of the President and the Office 
of Production Management.” He also takes 
the position that the area which would be 
flooded is more important for national de- 
fense as a food-producing area than it would 
be as a dam reservoir for the production of 
power; that the power produced by this dam 
can be produced more cheaply otherwise than 
by the construction of thisdam. I would like 
to have from you a statement of facts with 
respect to the necessity for the construction 
of Douglas Dam and the power that can and 
will be produced by it, not only at the dam 
itself but at downstream dams. 

JOHN JENNINGS, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


TENNESSEE. VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knocville, Tenn., January 8, 1942. 
Hon. JOHN JENNINGS, JR., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR JUDGE JENNINGS: I have your telegram 
concerning allegations made by Mayor Jar- 
nagin, of Dandridge, published in the Knox- 
ville Journal on January 4. I am glad to 
respund with the facts regarding your specific 
questions. 

You quote Jarnagin as saying, ““Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s willful refusal to complete 
the Sheffield steam plant and to install an 
additional steam plant must be held respon- 
sible for any loss of American lives resulting 
from insufficient generation of power.” Evi- 
dently, Mr. Jarnagin has no knowledge what- 
soever of the plants at Muscle Shoals. The 
so-called Sheffield steam plant was completed 
during the first World War. Immediately 
after Tennessee Valley Authority took over 
this property, the steam plant was placed in 
operating condition at considerable expense, 
and has since been producing its maximum 
rated capacity of power for defense through- 
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‘out the entire emergency. There is space in 


this , lant for only one additional 40,000-kilo- | 
watt unit. When it became apparent in 1940. 


that additional steam capacity would be 
needed to meet our national-defense require- 
ments, all steam possibilities were thoroughly 
considered by Tennessee Valley Authority 
engineers. These studies showed that steam 
power could more efficiently be produced by 
construction of a new plant at Watts Bar, 
using coal from nearby Tennessee mines. 
Accordingly, Tennessee Valley Authority 
recommended the construction of such a 
plant, and its first unit of 60,000 kilowatts 
will begin operating within a few weeks; an- 
other 60,000-kilowatt generator will be put 
into operation a month later; a third, next 
July; and a fourth, now on order, will give 
this plant a capacity of 240,000 kilowatts— 
or exactly six times the amount of power 
that could have been obtained by putting 
in tne one less-economical unit at Sheffield. 
In addition to this, it must be remembered 
that Tennessee Valley Authority purchased 
severa] steam plants when it bought out the 
Tennessee Electric Power Co. Their total ca- 
pacity is 215,000 kilowatts and these have 
been operating to capacity during the emer- 
gency. 

You quote Jarnagin as saying, “The Doug- 
las Dam is the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
brainchild,” and that Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in urging its construction, is “‘seek- 
.ing t. hide behind the skirts of the President 
and the Office of Production Management.” 

Tennessee Valley Authority has recom- 
mended and still recommends the construc- 
tion of Douglas Dam immediately if the 
crucial needs of electric power to produce 
aluminum for airplanes in 1943 are to be 
satisfied. In no other way can the power 
which the Office of Production Management 
and the President have called for be pro- 
duced anywhere in the country. Every en- 
gineer—from private practice and from Gov- 
ernment service—has so testified. The posi- 
tion of our engineers and our Board is a mat- 
ter of record. It is perfectly true that we 
did not recommend it until the demands of 
the emergency left us no alternative. 

You also say that Mr. Jarnagin takes the 
position that the area which would be 
flooded is more important for national de- 
fense as a food-producing area than it would 
be as a dam reservoir for the production of 
power, 

I was food administrator for the State of 
Tennessee during the first World War. I, 
therefore, gave : great deal of thought to the 
effect of the construction of this dam on the 
agricultural economy of the area. I can say 
without reservation, and I have so informed 
our Tennessee Valley Authority Board, that 
I have no fear that the State of Tennessee 
would be unable to meet its food quotas if 
this dam is constructed. 

It is my belief, and I have frequently so 
advised my colleagues, that much of the 
concern about the losses estimated to occur 
is based on a misunderstanding of the facts 
and a consequent exaggeration of the ad- 
verse effects of the construction of the pro- 
posed dam. This is true both as to income 
losses in the area affected and as to the loss 
of food supplies. 

With respect to income loss, figures sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee by 
the Agricuitural Extension Service of the 
University of Tennessee indicated that an 
annual loss of $1,200,000 in the area affected 
by the Douglas reservoir would be experi- 
enced. As the anxieties expressed are based 
on these figures, I think it important to un- 
derstand that they are somewhat mislead- 
ing. These figures reported the production 
from more than 60,000 acres, whereas the pro- 
posed reservoir will cover only about 30,000 
acres, or one-half the amount of acreage 
which the estimated loss of $1,200,000 cov- 
ered. Even assuming that two-thirds of this 


revenue is produced on the 30,000 acres ac- 
tually to be submerged, the total amount of 
alleged loss, therefore, would be $800,000, not 
$1,200,000. The net loss will be even further 
reduced, for farm management studies indi- 
cate that it costs about 50 percent of the 
gross revenue from farm products to produce 
them. On this basis, the net loss would be 
lowered to $400,000. This is the figure to 
keep in mind as income loss; not $1,200,000 
which was used by opponents of the project 
in the testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Our experience in other reservoir areas, 
many of which likewise contained rich bot- 
tom lands, indicates that through proper and 
established methods of population readjust- 
ment and farm soil improvement, economic 
maladjustments can be overcome For these 
reasons I do not view the loss of these 30.000 
acres as disastrous to the defense program 
now, for I remember what we accomplished 
in the previous war and I know how much 
better our facilities for such accomplishment 
are today. 

Let me indicate the scientific data which 
support my opinion that the necessary read- 
jJustment can be made in this area. A soil 
survey is basic to plans for any readjustment 
program of soil and plant management. 
Such a survey has recently been made of 
Jefferson County, the county most critically 
affected by the Douglas Dam, by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in cooper- 
ation with the University of Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station. The soils of this county 
have been classified according to their ability 
to produce various types of crops. It has 
been established, first, that less than one- 
half of the soils of Jefferson County having 
a high productivity index for vegetables will 
be flooded; and, second, that the acreage of 
Jefferson County having a similarly high veg- 
etable productivity index which lies outside 
the area to be flooded is six times the entire 
acreage devoted to vegetables in 1939. This 
shows what can be done by 1943 when this 
acreage is used for vegetable production. It 
shows that suitable land is there in that 
county to take over the job of production 
relinquished by the flooded acres 

These facts, to my mind, conclusively deal 
with this issue. The food supplies now pro- 
duced in the Douglas reservoir lands can be 
replaced, and they can be replaced by the 
immediately surrounding area; the potential 
power of Douglas Dam cannot be secured 
otherwise. 

You quote Jarnagin as saying, “The power 
produced by Douglas can be produced more 
cheaply otherwise than by the construction 
of this dam.” Chief Engineer T. B. Parker, 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, and all 
other engineers who have studied the matter, 
states that power can be produced at Douglas 
Dam for from 1 to 1% mills a kilowatt-hour— 
the cheapest power than can be produced any 
place in the country by any means To any- 
one who understands the Tennessee Valley 
Authority hydroelectric projects, this will be- 
come apparent when it is realized that stor- 
age of this dam is above all the other dams 
on the main Tennessee River. The water it 
releases makes power at Douglas and at every 
other dam on the main stream of the Ten- 
nessee 

You ask for a statement of facts with re- 
spect to the necessity for the construction of 
Douglas Dam and the power that can and will 
be produced by it, not only at the dam itself 
but at downstream dams. 

Mr. William L. Batt, Director of the Mate- 
rials Division of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, discussed this situation in his 
statement of December 4, 1941. I am attach- 
ing a copy of this statement for your con- 
venience, but I call your attention to the 
following statement in particular: 

“Regardless of temporary surpluses in some 
sections, every important defense area of the 
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country will be short of power in 1943. The 
Douglas Dam is one of the few projects which 
can be undertaken at this late date to relieve 


-that shortage, and it is the only source in the 


whole country from which so much power 
can be obtained in 1943 This power is vitally 
needed not for the development of the Ten- 
nessee Valley or the Southeast, but for the 
defense of the Nation.” 

This judgment has been confirmed by our 
own engineering staff, headed by Col. Theo- 
dore B. Parker, and by Mr. W. P. Creager, the 
eminent hydroelectric consulting engineer 
engaged by the Office of Preduction Manage- 
ment to check Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
engineering facts. : 

In 1943 the power requirements of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority system, some 80 per- 
cent of which are for immediate defense 
needs, such as aluminum, ferrsilica, phos- 
phorus, etc., will exceed the power available. 
The deficiency on our. system will be in 
excess of 200,000 kilowatts This does not 
attempt to estimate the tremendous expan- 
sion that the war situation is bound to pro- 
duce between now and 1943. We will do 
everything we can by additional interchange 
and curtailment of nondefense load to meet 
the deficiency which wil) exist in spite of the 
fact that every project authorized by Con- 
gress for additional power supply is being 
carried forward on schedules of unprece- 
dented speed 

The elimination of Douglas Dam, therefore, 
presents a dark picture for 1943. We have 
been forced to advise the Reynolds Metals Co. 
and Alcoa that the expansion program 
Planned by Office of Production Management 
for aluminum production at two existing 
plants in this region is not feasible for the 
beginning of operation in 1943. The authori- 
zation of Douglas Dam would make it possible 
for those expansion plans to proceed forth- 
with 

You have asked what the effect would be if 
Douglas Dam were authorized in the next 
few weeks Chief Engineer Parker and his 
staff have given careful study to this ques- 
tion and he has given the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Board the following advice: 

“If construction is begun by Februacy 1, 
1942, Douglas can be counted on to produce 
a total of 85,000 or 90,000 kilowatts of con- 
tinuous power by 1943 instead of 100,000 kilo- 
watts. This loss is about one-half the re- 
quirements of an aluminum pot room, but 
Douglas would still provide a large block of 
power, enough to produce some 85,000,000 
pounds of aluminum, not available in any 
other way.” Colonel Parker points out that 
the delay involves hazards and increases the 
contingencies, especially under war condi- 
tions. He advises that the additional cost to 
be included in the contingency item should 
be at least a million dollars. He believes, 
however, that by great concentration of 
effort, the most careful planning, and because 
the project has already been so carefully 
worked out from an engineering point of 
view, he could still meet a 13-month schedule 
and have the dam closed for filling on March 
1, 1943. January and February are two of the 
three major filling months in this region, and 
the delay in beginning construction to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942, would involve the loss of those 
2 months and a consequent loss in the 
amount of power to be produced. The 
French Broad River, however, has such a high 
stream flow and large drainage areas that if 
closure is made to secure the March flows and 
those thereafter the loss would not be over 
15,000 kilowatts at most, and 85,000 or 90,000 
kilowatts would be added to our system in 
1943. 

This means that construction of the Doug- 
las project will still make it possible to cor- 
rect the serious situation with respect to 
power supply in 1943. You will recall, of 
course, that this project will deliver power 
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without awaiting the completion of power- 


serve unit of 30,000 kilowatts 

tion in the factories for that dam be 

in the Douglas Dam. The balance of 
power comes from the storage water 
leased to go through the generators and water 
wheels already in place in a series of dams 
downstream. Such a situation cannot, of 
course, be duplicated. 

I trust that this information answers the 
questions you put to us and will put the 
importance of this dam in its proper place 
in the to give our boys the airplanes 
they need so critically at the earliest possible 
date. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Morean, Director. 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM L. BATT, DIRECTOR, 
MATERIALS DIVISION 


I have just learned that the House Appro- 
priations Committee has declined to recom- 
mend an appropriation for the construction 
of the Douglas Dam on the French Broad 
River in Tennessee. I cannot reconcile my- 
self to the proposition that the Congress of 
the United States will fail to authorize the 
construction of Douglas Dam. Such an ac- 
tion—or failure to act—would be an irrepara- 
ble blow to the national-defense program. It 
would mean that a crippling power shortage 
will threaten us in 1943 just when our de- 
fense effort is scheduled to reach its peak in 
the production of aluminum, munitions, and 
other critical materials 

We know that important defense areas will 
be confronted with power shortages in 1943. 
That is the critical year. That is why the 
Douglas Dam is so important [If its con- 
struction is authorized this month, it will 
make available, beginning with the early 
summer of 1943, almost 1,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours a year. It is the only additional 
potential source of power anywhere in the 
country that can provide so much power in 
so short a time. It will be located in the 
heart of one of the most important defense 
areas in the country 

This is the situation: 

Even assuming that not a single new de- 
fense industry is located in that area, power 
requirements in the Tennessee Valley for the 
last 6 months of 1943 will approximate 1,010,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours a month 

During that same period the total power 
available in that area, including the output 
of all the power plants now under construc- 
tion both by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Aluminum Co. of America will aver- 
age about 900,000,000 kilowatt-hours a 
month. That will mean a deficiency in this 
area alone of over 100,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
a month unless Douglas Dam is built. 

If it is constructed, Douglas Dam will take 
care of about three-fourth of that deficiency, 
and to meet the shortage remaining we will 
have to rely, as we are relying now, on bring- 
ing in power from other areas wherever tem- 
porary surpluses exist and on cutting civilian 
consumption. But without the 100,000 kilo- 
watts which the Douglas Dam would make 
available in 1943, this is what we will face: 

First. That whole important defense area 
will be closed to us as we are confronted with 
the problem of locating new defense plants 
found to be essential as our needs develop. 

Second. Existing munitions plants now lo- 
cated in the area cannot be expanded al- 
though when the plau.ts were built consider- 
able expansions were expected and the plants 
were designed with that factor in mind. It 
will cost time and money t» make other 
plans now and there is no easy answer be- 
cause we know of no area where a surplus of 
power will exist in 1943. 

Third. Power requirements for all users ex- 
cept vital defense industries will have to be 


curtailed dry seasons. The 


sharply during 
black-out still in effect in six southeastern 


For the sake of our national defense, I 

'y hope that the Congress will restore 

to the deficiency bill now pending the funds 

recommended by the President for com- 
mencing construction of Douglas Dam. 


Resolution of Italian-American Federa- 
tion of Schenectady, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
cry for unity is being answered in a 
manner so convincing that it is a cause 
for rejoicing. 

The following message from the Ital- 
ian-American Federation of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., is indicative of the prevailing 
spirit of loyalty among our citizens: 


FEDERATION AMERICAN SOcIETIES, INc., 
December 30, 1941. 
Hon. FRANK CROWTHER, 
Congressman from New York State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing a 
resolution adopted at a meeting of the Fed- 
eration, December 29, 1941. 

We would be pleased to be of service in 
this war to our country in whatever manner 
may be best for the general good. 

Respectfully, 

ITALIAN-AMERICAN FEDERATION, INC., 

AnTnHony F. Coppo.a, President. 
RESOLUTION 

At a special meeting of all the delegates of 
the Italian-American Federation, Inc., of the 
city of Schenectady, N. Y., unanimously 
passed the following resolution: 

“That we, the Italian-American Federa- 
tion, Inc., of the city of Schenectady, N. Y., 
do hereby solemnly pledge in this present 
crisis and world-wide war our loyalty to the 
United States of America and offer our in- 
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dividual and united services in any capacity 
to this, our country, that the President of 


- the United States may suggest.” 


ANTHONY FP. Coprota, 
President of Italian-American 
Federation, Ine. 


Statement on Behalf of National Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
of L. Clare Cargile, president, National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, before 
the Senate Small Business Committee: 


The automobile dealers of America are 


It should be emphasized that the auto- 
motive industry consists of two distinct units 
of outstanding importance. One is the man- 
ufacturing plant which has produced cars 
and without which this Nation never: could 
carry out its vast war program. The other 
and equally important unit is that of the 
dealer. He not only distributes cars and pro- 
vides service to keep the major transporta- 
tion system of the country running, but he 
also has made the very existence of the 


war to keep cars running, and after the war 
he will be necessary to help restore the Na- 
tion’s transportation to its peacetime effi- 
ciency and the Nation to prosperity. 

Yet, although these two units are of equal 
importance, only one of them is receiving 
any consideration at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment in the present war emergency. Mo- 
torcar manufacturing plants are obtaining 
enormous contracts. Their total is unknown, 
for the Government, under an order dated 
December 26, 1941, refuses to make the total 
of these contracts public. One Official figure 
shows, however, that during a moderately ac- 
tive production period, from June 1 to Octo- 
ber 15, last, automobile manufacturers of the 
United States were awarded war orders to- 
taling $2,759,400,000. An unofficial report 
says that to date the War Department alone 
has given these same factories a total of 
more than $4,250,000,000 worth of business. 
Recently, according to the newspapers, these 
same manufacturers were promised an addi- 
tional $5,000,000,000 in war contracts. 

These figures are not quoted with the in- 
tention of reflecting in the slightest on the 
nature of these awards or the group to whom 
they were given. They are pointed out to 
make clear that while one part of the motor- 
car industry is being provided for by the 
Government with cost-plus contracts, an- 
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other and vital part is being swept, virtually 
without notice or consideration, into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Surely therc is reason to save the dealer. 
He has been rendering a necessary service to 
the Nation’s 33,000,000 motorcar and truck 
owners. We should at least stop and inquire 
if he goes, who is to serve in his stead, and 
if no substitute service is provided, just 
what are his present customers going to do 
to keep their cars running. 

For many months the automobile dealers 
of America have sought to place themselves 
in such a financial position that they could 
continue to render the necessary service to 
the motor vehicles upon which our war effort 
is dependent. They were fearful that the 
time might come when there would be no 
cars to sell and that they would be able to 
do their duty only if they had prepared for 
it in advance. 

The dealers of America have, therefore, 
sought to prepare themselves, and following 
the advice of a member of the agency which 
has been designated to administer the ra- 
tioning of cars and their products which have 
been frozen by the recent order have at- 
tempted to build up a stock which might be 
properly rationed out to the best welfare of 
the country. 

Late in the afternoon of New Year’s Day 
it was announced that the freezing of all new 
cars. and trucks had been ordered by one of 
the defense agencies. This found the dealers 
of this country with 450,000 units which they 
could not sell until a rationing order could 
be issued. Some of these cars had already 
been sold but not delivered to people who 
are now sorely in need of them and who had 
paid part or all of the purchase price for 
them. 

A few days later it was announced that 
200,000 more cars would be made in January, 
but this announcement was accompanied by 
the implication that only a part of them 
would be available to dealers for resale. It 
was also announced, upon high authority, 
that there was a possibility that private cars 
might be requisitioned, effectively shutting 
off the used-car market, which was the last 
hope of the dealer to secure cash which is nec- 
essary for the operation of his business 

It had been hoped that the parts and serv- 
ice business might furnish some small income 
to prolong the survival of dealers, but now we 
know that this source of income will not be 
sufficient to enable the dealer to long remain 
solvent, because, if the freezing of tires con- 
tinues, the subsequent use of cars decreases 
the income from the sale of parts and service 
will become negligible. In this connection we 
also hear rumors of an impending freezing 
of parts. 

We yield to no group in our patriotism and 
devotion to the country or our determination 
to support the entire war effort. We submit 
that the cost of this war should be, so far as 
possible, spread over all the people, and that 
it is unfair for this single business group to 
bear so large a part of the burden. 

Nothing we have said, nothing we shall pro- 
pose will affect the prosecution of the war, 
nor will it take so much as an ounce of any 
critical material away from the armament 
program. ; 

We respectfully request that we be permit- 
ted to submit the following specific points as 
being consonant with the remarks which have 
been stated above: 

1. That the Government shall permit the 
delivery of all bona fide orders dated prior to 
January 1, 1942. 

Many buyers prefer for purposes of book- 
keeping and because of the provisions of li- 
cense laws in some States to accept delivery 
on new cars after January 1. The cars af- 
fected by this condition are but a small part 
of the total of 450,000, probably no more than 
5 percent, but much confusion and irritation 
is being caused by reason of the inability of 


the dealers to make delivery. It is our belief 
that delivery should be permitted on which 
sizable down payment or trade-ins had been 
accepted. We know no other way in which 
the equities of both parties can be protected. 

2. That if prices on new cars are frozen, 
that one of the formulas proposed by the 
Office of Price Administration at the meeting 
of the panel December 1, 1941, or the formula 
later devised by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration providing for a 4-percent handling 
charge and 16% percent of freight mark-up 
be used. We also submit the special situation 
of dealers who have large investments in 
freight. 

On December 1, 1941, the Office of Price Ad- 
minictration assembled a panel of 82 dealers 
of their selection to whom they presented 2 
formulas. They stated that either one of 
these would successfully contro] inflation. 


We are advised that they later devised a com- 


promise formula between the two. Inasmuch 
as Office of Price Administration has officially 
announced that any one of these formulas 
will successfully attain their objective of con- 
trolling inflation, we suggest that one of them 
be used, if and when prices are frozen, but 
suggest that full regard should be given to 
the special situation of those dealers located 
far from factories who have large investments 
in freight. 

3. That if any ceiling be placed on used 
cars, full may be had for the above 
statements and that the prices determined 
upon may enable the dealer to retrieve a fair 
return for handling. 

There is a possibility that some dealers may 
be able to survive longer and thus render 
needed service to motor vehicles if the ceil- 
ings be placed high enough to encourage some 
trading in used cars. A liberal ceiling would 
also enable such dealers as find it necessary 
to more easily liquidate their present stocks, 
which in some cases furnish the only source 
for the steady inflow of cash which is neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a business. It is 
also clear that in the case of many dealers, 
the liquidation of used cars furnishes the only 
opportunity for securing cash with which to 
pay income tax due March 15. 

4. That all automobiles and trucks pro- 
duced, except those designed especially for 
military service, be handled through dealers, 
regardless of their ultimate destination. 

This paragraph has reference to the infer- 
ence made by a high governmental official 
that some veh:cles would be handled directly 
from mariufacturer to Government. We sub- 
mit that all motor vehicles should be handled 
through dealers. 

5. That all cars requisitioned or purchased 
by the Government from dealers be pur- 
chased at full list price, as described in sec- 
tion 2. 

6. That the Government shall pay for cost 
of financing, insurance, and storage on all 
cars and trucks carried by dealers after Jan- 
ary 1, 1942, until liquidated or released. 

This request is made because these cars 
and trucks may be carried in stock by the 
dealer much longer than is true in the ordi- 
nary conduct of business. . 

7. That the Government agree tc purchase 
at retail delivered prices all cars and trucks, 
frozen or subject to rationing, which may 
be tendered by dealers on or after July 1, 1942. 

This request is made in order that dealers 
may be encouraged to accepi cars as they are 
shipped to them in January. and to stay in 
business, in order that they may render serv- 
ice to the public and attempt to earn a living 
for their employees and themselves. 

8 That no restrictions be placed on the 
sale of town cars, limousines, convertible 
coupes, or convertible sedans or trucks that 
are not standard units. 

This paragraph refers to cars which it is 
anticipated might never be purchased by the 
Government and might remain in the hands 
of dealers indefinitely. 
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We feel that each of these requests is 
thoroughly justified in order that the cost of 
the war may be spread throughout the entire 
business world and because of che fact that 
we, the 44,000 dealers of America and our 
half million employees, are faced with imme- 
diate disaster. 





Dollar-a-Year Men in O. P. M. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, very 
much in point on the subject being given 
most consideration today, the necessity 
of cooperation between labor and man- 
agement to produce the vast quantities 
of war materials which are badly needed, 
is the recent column of Washington 
Merry-Go-Round from the Washington 
Times-Herald of January 12, 1942. It 
gives us quite a picture of O. P. M. Direc- 
tor Knudsen’s efforts to produce for 
victory, and the motor mogul’s eagerness 
to win the war—if their profits can be 
guaranteed first. 

The article follows: 


WASHINGTON DalILy Merry-Go-Rounp 
(By Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen) 


It the President needed any further demon- 
stration of the ineffectualness of his dollar-a- 
year men in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, he got it within 24 hours after he an- 
nounced his new war program. 

Business-as-usual minded motor moguls, 
summoned to Washington to draft belated 
plans for the conversion of their industry, in 
effect thumbed their noses at Office of Pro- 
duction Management—with the support of 
ex-motor mogul Office of Production Man- 
agement Director Knudsen. 

Inside story of this episode, 1 month after 
Pearl Harbor, is one of the most amazing of 
the amazing record of Office of Production 
Management. 

It started last Monday when heads of auto 
management and labor met with Office of 
Production Management, Army, and Navy 
chiefs. Knudsen opened the conference with 
a brief talk in which he complained that he 
had been kicked around and that the motor 
moguls had been kicked around. But despite 
this, he declared he was proud of their con- 
tribution to national defense. 

This brought a big hand from the auto 
executives. 

They then took the floor and announced 
they were willing to convert their plants to 
war production—provided the Government 
met their terms. Foremost of these claims 
were one more month of auto production be- 
yond January 31, plus clauses in their war 
contracts to enable them to raise prices to 
meet unforeseen developments. 


JUR WAY-—OR NOTHING 


Tuesday, the day the President announced 
his $59,000,000,000 program, the conference 
got down to the business of setting up a com- 
mittee of the industry to draw up the con- 
version plans. 

Labor demanded representation on this 
key committee. The employers balked. 

After a hot morning wrangle over the issue, 
the conference adjourned and the Office of 
Production Management board, consisting of 
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Knudsen, Association Director Hillman, 
Under Secretary of War Patterson, and Under 
Secretary of the Navy Forrestal, went into a 
huddle. - 

Knudsen sided with his former auto 
ciates. 

But he was outvoted 8 to 1. Hillman, 
Patterson, and Forrestal supported the labor- 
ites. 

With this decision made, the conference 
was reconvened Tuesday night. The auto 
moguls made no secret of their disapproval, 
but argued no further about labor being rep- 
resented. Instead they trained their guns 
on the power of the committee for conversion. 

Again with the backing of Knudsen, they 
demanded that the committee be limited only 
to making recommendations—in other words, 
depriving the committee of real authority. 
The labor representatives insisted that the 
committee be given the power to determine 
what measures shoulk be taken to convert 
the industry to war production. 


ENTER THE LAWYERS 


Finally, after hours of argument, Knudsen 
gave some ground and it was decided to have 
the Office of Production Management legal 
staff draw up an order setting up the joint 
committee. 

The next morning the legal staff—former 
Wall Street and corporation attorneys—re- 
muddled the waters by announcing that the 
Office of Production Management did not 
have the authority to delegate any of its 
power to a committee. No such objection 
had ever before been raised regarding any of 
the management committees appointed by the 
Office of Production Management, but on 
this committee, where labor would be repre- 
sented, the lawyers found all sorts of ob- 
stacles. 

Again the Office of Production Manage- 
ment master minds went into a huddle—out 
of which came a compromise about which 
everybody is in doubt. ‘ 

Management say it goes too far; labor says 
not far enough. The Office of Production 
Management is hoping for the best. Mean- 
while the war rages fiercer in the Pacific. 
But the auto industry, greatest single pro- 
ducing force in the United States of Amer- 
ica, is not much nearer conversion than be- 
fore the conference. 

Norte: After the conference the auto labor 
leaders told influential Members of Congress 


that no committee would accomplish any- - 


thing in converting industries to war pro- 
duction as long as dollar-a-year men re- 
mained in control of the Office of Production 
Management. 





Federalization of Unemployment 
Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolutions and report of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York unanimously adopted at the 
= monthly meeting held January 8, 
942: 
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government established by the Federal Con- 
stitution; and be it 

“Resolved, That the transfer of State em- 
Ployment agencies to the Federal Govern- 
ment, as requested in the President’s Execu- 
tive order, be only for the duration of the 
war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this report be 
sent to the President, the Members of Con- 
gress, the Administrator of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, and others concerned.” 


The Social Security Board is seeking to 
transfer complete control of unemployment 
insurance to the Federal Government. It is 
contended that more efficient and economical 


tails in reporting to the various States in- 
volved, and the whole system will operate 
more efficiently in the interest of the whole 
country. These arguments are, of course, 
directly in line with various other efforts to 
federalize governmental activities. 

This chamber has in general Opposed con- 
centration of government in Washington. It 
believes that Congress and the bureaus in 
Washington are not in a position to pass on 
the needs of the various States as well as 
can the local communities themselves. The 
present system permits individual States to 
adjust unemployment insurance to the spe- 
cial conditions prevailing within their bor- 
ders and is in accord with our philosophy of 
government. 

Federalization of social security would be 
another step in the United States in the 
steady drift in recent years toward a totali- 
tarian form of government, with its complete 
destruction of the division of governmental 
power between the Federal anc State govern- 
ments. It would deprive employers, em- 
ployees, and the citizens of each State of an 
effective voice in the operation of the sys- 
tem. The system’s administration would be 
carried on by Officials who are not in close 
touch with local problems, and would estab- 
lish a dictatorship over the economic and 
social conditions in the various States repug- 
nant to our American form of government. 
In fact, competent legal authorities believe 
that the Federal Government does not pos- 
sess constitutional authority to set up its 
own unemployment-insurance system. 

The preservation of our basic institutions 
should be safeguarded. Therefore, the Pres- 
ident’s order that all employment agencies 
of the several States be turned over to the 
Federal Government should be only for the 
duration of the war, and not as a permanent 
relinquishment of a long-established State 
function. Such a centralization of control 
over employment agencies is no doubt a wise 
and necessary move to increase production 
for national defense. 

In the opinion of your committee, no 
changes should be made in social-security 
laws until a careful study has been made by 
a competent nonpartisan body. The present 
Social Security Act is the work of the Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security, which 
studied the program for more than a year 





B. Cotwe i Davis, Jr., 
Secretary. 
New York, January 8, 1942. 





Address of Senator Claude Pepper Before 
League of Nations Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to be among tiue invited 
guests at the dinner of the League of Na- 
tions Association held at the Willard 
Hotel in Washington, Saturday evening, 
January 10. As I conversed with the 
men and women assembled, I felt a sense 
of pride and security that in the United 
States, the ideals of Woodrow Wilson and 
the goal of the League of Nations he en- 
visaged have not been blacked out by the 
tragic events of the past several years. 
Everyone who has learned the lessons of 
history knows that there cannot be an 
enduring peace until the nations of the 
world band together and act in concert 
for the best interests of humanity and 
civilization. 

Our hopes and aspirations in this re- 
gard were eloquently expressed by Sen- 
ator CLAUDE Pepper. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
his address of that evening. 

Mr. Toastmaster, members of the League of 
Nations Association, my fellow Americans, 
you of the League of Nations Association de- 
serve and will receive the gratitude of your 
fellow countrymen and the world for your 
unfaltering faith in a better world; your 
unfailing determination that the human race 
shall come more and more to be the human 
family. 

The world knows that we entered the first 
World War, as we entered this war, to make 
the world safe for democracy and democracies. 

If there was ever a time when these words 
were made light of by those who sit in the 
scorner’s seat and hurl the cynic’s ban, it was 
not when men from the homes and the 
firesides of this far-flung Nation died with 
their moving eloquence ringing even above 
screaming shell in their closing ears. 

It would serve now no useful purpose to 
reopen those old wounds and scars, to accuse 
or recriminate. We all sadly know, not why, 
perhaps, but how, unhappily many forces 
conspired to shatter that majestic dream of 
& parliament of man, and to strike down, 
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and the heart of that 
mightily and so tenderly 


to break the body 
‘man who dreamt so 
for men, women, and children. 

for can anything be gained by any re- 
minder of the tragic accuracy of his proph- 
ecies of the price we should have to pay 
for the error of those who were blind and 


not see, or were blind because 
t to 


w 
homage and reverent remembrance. He had 
to die, but others did, and they 
know now how hard he tried to save them, 
how he strove with mighty blows and earnest 
prayers to shield every castle and cottage 
against the criminal] assault of cruel war. 
Now we can see how his great heart to the 
last pounded away its strength against the 
impenetrable and unyielding walls of igno- 
rance, misunderstanding, callousness, vanity, 
and greed—even hate. 
But what a warrior he was! No knight 


of battle with steadier hand and clearer eye 
and more undaunted heart than he. And 
when at last he fell pierced by a thousand 
shafts and drained by gaping wounds, his 
drawn lips bore not a murmur of remon- 
strance or remorse, but a muttered and in- 
articulate prayer like that which another 
crucified one stammered upon a cross: 
“Father, forgive them. They know not what 
they do.” 

Yet how mightily he wrought. What a 
climax in political and human evolution was 
and is the League of Nations. See it in the 
glory of its inception when 14 nations sub- 
scribed to its covenants and dedicated them- 
selves to its high purposes. See it as it 
burst into a grand edifice of majestic pro- 
portions and lines suggestive of the noble 
conception of its architects. See it as under 
its banner and in its great halls there gather 
the representatives of nearly three score na- 
tions of the earth coming from many con- 
tinents and climes, of many colors and creeds 
and languages, from the mountains and the 
plains, the islands, and beyond the seas. 
Then as never in history did nations come 
together determined “to do justice, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly before God.” 

Of course the disputes which have been 
adjusted, the conflicts avoided, the hostilities 
which have been stopped, the refugees who 
have been repatriated and made productive; 
all that has been done for labor, for health, 
housing, women and children; the growing 
assistance which has been given to millions 
of mandated peoples; the fact that for the 
first time in history the Assembly of the 
League ail but unanimously scrutinized and 
condemned the aggression of a great power— 
Japan—when she profaned and butchered 
Manchuria; or the record of the League’s 
courage in imposing sanctions against the 
savagery of the Italian assault on primitive 
and unoffending Ethiopia—all these are now 
lost sight of in the holocaust and the con- 
flagration which the League, sapped of its 
strength by desertion and betrayal, could 
not avoid. 

Yet even all these blows and assassins’ 
strokes have not killed it. Its body wounded 
and maimed is not dead. That indomitable 
spirit, born of the highest human sacrifices, 
is not crushed. Nor has its proud head been 
bludgeoned into denial of its faith. Rather 
is it now past the crisis and well on the way 
to a vigorous recovery. It has been given 
refuge, we are all happy to say; nurtured in 
its darkest hour by its oldest friend here in 
our own land. 

Those who formerly denied it as an illegiti- 
mate offspring now embrace it, knowing that 
it is bone of our bone, flesh of cur flesh, and 
blood of our blood. 

And we know now beyond any possible 
doubt how sadly but how surely we have 
learned our lesson. We Know that no siren 





voice can lure us again to our destruction. 
That we can never again be so callous as to 
ignore the plaintive call of mankind for our 
hand and our heart in man’s cause. The 
form of our work may have to undergo a 
natural adjustment to time and change; even 
its great purposes are not large enough now 
to state what men fight for and die for and 
have a right to, and its foundations were 
neither broad enough nor deep enough to 
sustain the whole earth which the completed 
Structure will have to bear, but that is all 
detail. We all know clearly enough what the 
real thing is to leave no possible doubt of our 
determination to preserve the best we have 
been able to build. 

We here in this great land hold the reins 
of human destiny. When all our gigantic 
forces shall be leashed and forged and merged 
with those herculean nations who stand 
mightily by our side, no force can or shall 
prevail against us. When at last, clad in our 
seven-league boots, we march, none can equal 
our stride. Upon the seven seas, in all the 
earth’s air, if we will it, we can be the supreme 
master, and at the making of every tool with 
which war is waged we stand without a peer. 
Where we turn our hand and raise our sword 
shall move the tide of battle and flutter the 
standards of victory. 

What a power. What a stewardship. What 
a fearful responsibility. Have these mighty 
weapons been misplaced in our hands? Are 
we good enough and great enough and grand 
enough to be worthy to wield these uncon- 
querable blades? 

Our people, like Pilgrim, has had its own 
painful progress. Yet every day and every 
night bring to us the sure signs that this 
great people has again found itself and its 
soul. We today are again that Nation which, 
even in its swaddling clothes, lifted up its 
eyes even above the horizon to the stars; 
which proudly bared its breast to battle for 
the lowly slave, the little neighbor, the re- 
mote victims of brutal assault, and to defend 
the altars of its ancient God against the pro- 
fane hand of the pagan. 

With that grim resolve behind which 
we have marched to the pinnacle of power, 
we today have accepted the challenge of 
every tyrant in every land to battle to death 
for the cause of man. When at last our 
might and right shall prevail we shall, with 
that same grim determination, set about our 
greater task of building up instead of tearing 
down. 

To witness this pledge and this covenant, 
we summon all our glorious dead, the shad- 
ows and the shades of their memory, and 
their loved ones. We summon all who now 
live but must die for this holy cause. We 
swear we shall not again betray it. We 
swear we shall not abandon those gallant 
comrades with whom “we stand at Arma- 
gedden and battle for the Lord; with whom 
we shall rebuild the good earth.” 

May that God who has nurtured us to our 
mighty strength so nourish our faith in Him 
that in the hour of victory He shall be our 
only master. 





Leon Henderson and the American 
Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRED BRADLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when Mr. Leon Henderson testi- 
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fied before the Banking and Currency 
Committee last August on the price-con- 
trol bill, he was questioned by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, the Honorable 
JESSE P Wotcott, about a newspaper 
article in which some high O. P. M. official 
had been quoted as predicting that the 
establishment of priorities and rationing 
might assume such appalling proportions 
as to result in a shut-down of over five or 
six thousand factories and the displace- 
ment of over 1,000,000 workers before the 
end of the year. Mr. Henderson took the 
attitude that this might become neces- 
sary as part of the economic discipline 
incident to a change over from civilian 
to wartime production. He believed that 
this was the democratic way of doing it; 
that democracy moves very. very slowly 
and sometimes in a somewhat cumber- 
some way, but when it does move it moves 
under force of public opinion. We must 
assume, therefore, that in his recent ex- 
tremely drastic order freezing the dis- 
tribution of new automobiles, tires, and 
tubes and in his present order freezing 
second-hand automobiles, tires, and 
tubes he is acting in a democratic way 
supported by public opinion in forcing 
this economic discipline on the American 
people. 

In common with every other Member 
of the House, I have received scores upon 
scores of telegrams of protest from the 
automobile dealers and their employees 
in my district. True, they are but a 
small part, and yet they are in every 
sense of the word a representative part 
of the 44,000 automobile dealers and the 
one-half million employees thereof who 
today face possible bankruptcy and eco- 
nomic ruin. In no instance do I see 
anything but the highest patriotism ex- 
hibited by these people who face the con- 
sequences of this ruinous order; but on 
the other hand, very naturally they crave 
and beseech some evidence of tangible 
assistance from Washington. They rec- 
ognize fully the seriousness of the rubber 
situation; they realize the seriousness of 
the entire war situation and the necessity 
for the conversion of at least a major 
portion of our gigantic automobile indus- 
try intc war production, but they have a 
right, Mr. Speaker, to expect just com- 
pensation and just relief from the Gov- 
ernment in order that their own conver- 
sion to war production and their subju- 
gation to this economic discipline be 
made as painless as possible. 

Those who are engaged in the automo- 
bile distribution system of our Nation are 
not the only sufferers of this discipline 
the economic consequences of which will 
reach deeply into the everyday life of 
every one of us with ever-increasing se- 
verity as time marches on. 

We have long been known as a na- 
tion on wheels of rubber. Scarcely a one 
of us of dire necessity does not regard 
the automobile as an essential part of his 
daily work and of his economic existence. 
The automobile has taken the people out 
of the cities, has removed them farther 
and farther from their source of employ- 
ment, while at the same time the automo- 
bile has driven out of existence most of 
the less efficient forms of local transpor- 
tation. When you economically disci- 
pline the automobile out of existence, 
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that very day you have economically dis- 
ciplined a marked and drastic reduction 
in all-around American productivity— 
which is our key to victory. 

Illustrative of letters of which I have 
received pertaining to the effect of Mr. 
Henderson's economic discipline upon the 
economic life of the average American 
farmer is one which I received today 
from an automobile dealer in my home 
town, which I append herewith as part 
of my remarks: 

January 9, 1942. 
Hon. Frep Brapiey, Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A conversation I had this week with a 
farmer was of such interest to me that I be- 
lieved you, too, might be interested in his 
thoughts. He is a food farmer, has his farm 
geared to modern production. He has mod- 
ern machinery, but no truck. He use his 
automobile, as thousands of other farmers 
do, for more than a pleasure car. It’s the 
vehicle in which he brings his cream to town, 
his grist to mill. He pulls a trailer with it, 
and when h« has dressed hogs, a beef, or a 
crate of eggs to sell, his automobile and 
trailer enable him to deliver these products 
quickly and Ve back on his land at work. 

This farmer wanted a tire for this much- 
used automobile. Of course, he can’t buy one 
(even though there are more tires in our 
county than can be possibly used by those 
few persons eligible to buy them in the next 
3 years). He wanted to know “Why isn’t it 
important that I have tires for a car so neces- 
sary to increased farm production as mine 
is? Does our Government believe that in 
taking away the farmers ability to drive so 
necessary a car it is encouraging the increased 
farm program they tell us so much about? 
How am I to make two trips a week to town 
to bring my cream, or am I supposed to waste 
a whole day bringing it in with a horse, as 
Was done years ago when my farm produced 
half of what it does today?” 

I tried as best I could to explain that 
rubber was a product that hed always been 
imported and that it came (90 percent of it) 
through the great British port of Singapore; 
that it appeared to me that the British were 
doing the usual splendid job of gradual but 
sure retreat in that area; and that our Gov- 
ernment likely is of the opinion that Singa- 
pore may fall and our entire supply of rubber 
from that port be cut off. That rubber was 
vital to war, whether it ts defense or not. 
He listened, but he kept his eyes on a rack of 
new passenger tires in my Chevrolet garage. 
They were 4-ply tires, mostly of medium 
quality, good enough and well adapted ir his 
needs, but not of much value to an army. 
You see, that farmer isn’t too dumb. He 
knows that our local doctors have nearly new 
cars, with nearly new tires that are probably 
good for 2 or 3 years of careful driving. He 
knows that our one town marshal and one 
county sheriff have pretty good cars, with 
tires xbout like the doctors’. It’s been usual 
with these people to have good cars and 
tires, and they weren’t particularly in need of 
any when the tire and new-car bans were is- 
sued. He wondered if I knew what I was 
going to do with my present stock of these 
things, but of course I couldn’t tell him, for 
up to now the men who issued the bans don’t 
know either. 

My farmer friend is a good American. He 
doesn’t like Hitler any better than you or I. 
He acpes we whip the Japs real soon and is 
willirg to work hard toward that end. He 
is perhaps typical of thousands upon thou- 
sands of other farmers who are the backbone 
of America. He has been willing in the past 
few vears to raise less hogs that are now 
wanted in great quantity. He has cooperated 
in reducing the acres planted to certain of 
his crops—whether it suited his own ideas 
or not. He has lived in the community all 


him about operating his farm. His patriotism 
still is unchanged He wants to do his part. 
But be believes, as many of us who are not 


using our country as a yo-yo. 

Farm production will not be increased long 
if men who were not elected to any office and 
who are unfit to issue orders by lack of 
knowledge of the consequences are permitted 
to go on giving such orders. It is to be hoped 
the minority Members of Congress question, 
as formerly, any further delegation of the 
powers that belong to that body. 

S. A. NEWHOUSE. 

Rocers Ciry, MicuH. 





Automobile Rationing 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wanted to ask the help of the majority 
leader, but, as he happens to be absent 
for the moment, I call upon his assistant 
for his help. 


The Gobleville Milling Co., which fur- 
nishes commercial feed to some of the 
dairying and poultry farmers in Allegan 
and Van Buren Counties, sent me a wire, 
of which the following is a copy: 

January 6, 1942. 

Just before Christmas, we traded for new 
heavy-duty Dodge truck chassis with A. D. 
Baker Auto Sales, Battle Creek, Mich. Due 
to delay in getting body fixed over for this 
new chassis, we were unable to get complete 
weight and thus license before January 1 
deadline. This equipment is for hauling 
beans, grain, farm produce, fuel, and feed, 
and is absolutely necessary if we are to main- 
tain our effort which received national recog- 
nition in December issue of Hatchery Tribune 
to keep up aid and dairy production in this 
area. Your efforts in obtaining release of 
this truck to us will be appreciated. 


Upon receipt of this wire, I endeavored 
to get in touch with someone who had 
authority to release this truck, but it was 
not until Saturday afternoon, although I 
was persistent in my efforts, that after 
calling Mr. McCormick, and Mr. Brown, 
both of the O. P. M., I was finally re- 
ferred to a Mr. Wickwire, phone exten- 
sion 3881 in the O. P. M. 

I explained the situation to this gen- 
tleman, telling him that the dairymen 
and the poultrymen needed not only fuel 
but commercial feed for their herds and 
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nor the cows would produce the 
by the country unless they 
. Also called his attention to 
the fact that the Gobleville Milling Co. 
was handiing beans and that both the 
Army and the Navy were using beans and 
powdered milk. 

Mr. Wickwire seemed unconcerned, 


i 
1 


had shown a little more diligence in for- 
tifying Guam, perhaps our need for the 
truck would not be so great, although 
what the fortification of Guam has to do 
with the delivery of a truck to the Goble- 
ville Milling Co. I do not understand. 
The purport of his remarks was that 
Congress was dumb. I conceded that 
point, advising him that otherwise we 
would never have given the O. P. M. or 
Henderson any authority, but that what 
Sw wanted was the delivery of this 


Now, I know that the Gobleville Mill- 
ing Co. is a small concern. I realize as 
well as any of you that their troubles 
are not your troubles. But, after all, 
there are a thousand or a hundred thou- 
sand Gobleville milling companies scat- 
tered throughout this courtry, and if the 
O. P. M. and Henderson do not show a lit- 
tle more good judgment in permitting 
those who must have transportation by 
the use of trucks—who, in fact, have no 
other means of transportation—to be 
supplied with trucks, the whole national 
program will eventually bog down. 

Iam asking you Members of Congress— 
and all of you who do not live in the 
cities either have or shortly will have this 
same problem on your hands—to just call 
up Mr. Wickwire in the O. P. M., exten- 
sion 3881, and ask him to either issue 
an order, or see that his superior issues 
an order, permitting the A. D. Baker Auto 
Sales Co. at Battle Creek, Mich., to de- 
liver to the Gobleville Milling Co. one 
heavy duty Dodge truck chassis which 
belongs to them, which they purchased 
prior to January 1. 

In that way, commercial poultry and 
dairy feed will be permitted to flow un- 
interrupted; the milk, the poultry, the 
eggs, and the beans will again from that 
vicinity be started on the way to feed 
the Nation. 

If the O. P. M. and Henderson make 
it a practice to deny to the co-ops and 
the smaller milling companies through- 
out the Nation the opportunity to get 
trucks to carry on their business, even 
you gentlemen who live in the cities will 
shortly be hearing from your constitu- 
ents complaints about the shortage of 
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powdered milk, butter, poultry, eggs, and 
beans. 


After all, there are a few things here 
at home that must be attended to before 


some of you gentlemen who will 
shortly mabe e a similar situation on hand 
please call up Mr. Wickwire? 





Safeguard This Channel 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Cleveland Press of January 7, 1942: 

SAFEGUARD THIS CHANNEL 


It was an impressive meeting that the 
chamber of commerce conducted yesterday 
honoring the 194' performance of the lake 
carriers in breaking all previous records for 
the transportation of ore. 

But to many thoughtful minds pride in the 
achievement must have underlined the ap- 
prehension widely shared in the Great Lakes 
region over what is perhaps the grossest and 
most wanton item of neglect in the whole 
plan for defending America. We refer to the 
failure of the administration and Congress to 
have provided many months ago extra sets of 
locks in the Soo Canal, through which most 
of the lake traffic passes. 

The total traffic of the Great Lakes a 
by far the total of all the ocean commerce of 
the United States. The traffic through the 
Soo is far greater in tonnage than that 
through the Panama Canal. And it is of such 
a character that not even a beginning could 
be made on the program that President Roose- 
velt outlined yesterday if the traffic through 
the Soo in the shipping season were stopped 
or curtailed. In fact, we could not keep pro- 
duction near to the point it has already 
achieved, and it might almost cease through- 
out the vast industrial districts of Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
New York, and in most of the rest of the 
country, all of which depends largely on this 
region for its steel. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly that to 
bomb the Soo by flying boats hopping off 
Hudson Bay or from a carrier that might 
sneak into that vast sea would be technically 
easier for the Germans to accomplish than 
it was for the Japs to bomb Pearl Harbor. 
The distances are shorter and the opportunity 
for surprise even greater, since the problem 
of patroling the wastes of the North is ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Provision for new locks is contained in the 
vast billion dollar omnibus pork barrel rivers 
and harbors bill, one of the most disgrace- 
ful measures ever presented to Congress in 
a time of emergency. The enactment of that 
gigantic political fraud would be a catastrophe 
in itself, not equal in magnitude to the bomb- 
ing of the Soo, to be sure, but certainly a 
sizable disaster. 

An appropriation for spare locks at the Soo 
is so urgent a necessity that it should be 
instantly enacted in a separate measure— 
should have been enacted at least as long 
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ago as the lend-lease bill. The negligence 
of those responsible for the failure to do so 
is at least equal to that of any naval or 
military commander under investigation at 


importance of the Soo to the Nation, must 


Harbor would be an incident. On the mainte- 
ance of that channel, in plain and simple 
language, this country is dependent for its 
ability to produce munitions of war in any 
considerable volume whatever. 





Transportation Problems 
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HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune and 
Leader-Press of January 9, 1942: 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


The railroads have done a magnificent job 
in meeting the demand made upon them by 
the Nation’s defense program. Last summer 
it was feared that freight offered the roads 
during the fall and winter would overtax 
their capacities. They have handled the in- 
creased carloadings at their stride, making the 
most of existing equipment. 

In the World War the Government took 
over the railroads but that experience proved 
so disappointing that the public remains 
hopeful that the step can be averted in this 
crisis. 

Considering the neglect which they suffered 
for many years these common carriers have 
buckled down to the job before them in a 
manner which argues that they should be 
given every chance to perform with the mini- 
mum of governmental interference 

As an ever-increasing number of passenger 
cars are laid up for lack of dependable tires 
or other causes arising from the war, the 
railroads will be called upon to transport 
more passengers than at any time in their 
history. 

In the last World War passenger travel in- 
creased from an average of 59 passengers per 
train in 1916 to 82 in 1920. Trains were 
invariably crowded and yet that transpor- 
tation problem was not comparable to that 
which now faces us. 

Government priority authorities should af- 
ford the railroads and car builders every pos- 
sible opportunity to prepare themselves for 
the demands which will be made upon their 
facilities as more and more people are com- 
pelled to rely upon public transportation. 

This does not mean that materials which 
should go into tanks and airplanes be divert- 
ed to railway-car manufacture but in war- 
time dependable transportation is imperative. 
One of the weaknesses of Germany today is 
the condition of her railroads, 
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Loyalty and Patriotism of Croatian 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, in this hour 
of emergency, we find people of all de- 
nominations ready and willing to serve 
their country. Throughout the Nation 
we find the unreserved loyalty and patri- 
otism of outstanding foreign groups of 
Americans. In my congressional district, 
Americans of Polish, Slavish, Croatian, 
Italian, and of every other foreign de- 
scent, are purchasing defense bonds to 
the full extent of their resources; and 
their sons are among the first to enlist in 
the United States Army, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. As a particular instance, 
I wish to call attention to the Croatian 
descendants here in America, and I am 
happy to include in my remarks a letter 
from Mr. Thomes J. Vunak, president of 
the Croatian Beneficial Association, 
Braddock, Pa., embodying the resolution 
adopted by that organization on Decem- 
ber 28, 1941, pledging unreserved loyalty 
to the President of the United States: 


CROATIAN BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Braddock, Pa., December 31, 1941. 
Hon. SaAMvEL A. WEIss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN: At Our regular meet- 
ing, held on December 28, 1941, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That we Americans of 
Croatian descent, through our beneficial as- 
sociation, of Braddock, Pa., do solemnly pledge 
to our Commander in Chief, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, our unreserved loyalty, resources, 
and lives in the defense of our beloved 
country. 

“Be it further resOlved, That all our avail- 
able funds are to be used to purchase defense 
bonds for the purpose of preserving our free- 
dom, peace, and liberty until the Axis Powers 
are defeated. 

“CROATIAN BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
“THOMAS J. VUNAK, President.” 

If you see fit, our members would greatly 
appreciate if you could make this a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Wishing you a very happy and victorious 
New Year, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
TuHos. J. VUNAK. 





Whither Are We Drifting? 
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HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from Grace and Truth 
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magazine for December 1941, which 
should be read by all interested in preser- 
vation of our great Republic. All good 
Americans agree our first duty is to win 
the war, but let us not become so en- 
grossed in this task that we permit the 
same kind of influences we are fighting 
abroad to deprive us of our liberty at 
home. Let us pause to consider—whither 
are we drifting? 


INSIDE WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(By Dan Gilbert, director, Christian Press 
Bureau in the Nation’s Capital) 


Sometimes the most important subjects 
receive the least space and attention. One 
does not read about it in the headlines, but 
a crisis has developed in this country which 
endangers the whole future of our free insti- 
tutions. 

Our constitutional system is based upon 
the separation of church and state, and the 
guaranty of liberty of action to the church 
and of freedom of expression to the individual 
conscience. Liberty of action for the church 
means that it must be in a position where it 
can maintain institutions for the training 
of ministers and missionaries. In other 
words, the maintenance of religious schools 
and colleges, of Bible institutes, is indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of the church 
itself. 

Now, the “crisis” which threatens con- 
stitutional liberty is often referred to as “the 
crisis of the privately supported colleges and 
universities.” Obviously, all religious col- 
leges and seminaries and Bible institutes are 
privately supported. They depend upon the 
gifts of the Christian people. Nobody can 
have anything to give unless he first makes 
a “profit.” If he is a farmer, businessman, 
or laborer, he must have “something left 
over,” or he cannot give to the church or to 
church institutions. 

If taxes become too high, the income of re- 
ligious institutions will necessarily be cur- 
tailed, or cut off completely. A rising tax 
rate is clearly the enemy of free churches 
and free religious colleges. Yet, there are 
politicians who deliberately plan to “absorb 
all of the people’s excess income, through 
confiscatory taxation.” 

Chief Justice John Marshall of the United 
States Supreme Court once Said, “The power 
to tax is the power to destroy.” Every Amer- 
ican wants to pay his fair share of taxes. 
But if taxes take too much, there will be very 
little left over. 

Every Christian wants to contribute to the 
support of his Government. But he also 
wants to contribute to the support of his 
church. If the Government takes every- 
thing, there will be nothing left for the 
church—and it will die from lack of suste- 
nance. 

Many thousands of Christians, as the year 
1941 comes to a close, find themselves caught 
between two millstones: The rising cost of 
living and the rising tax rate. Many are on 
“fixed incomes.” They have received no pay 
increase. Yet, they must pay more than ever 
before for food and clothing for their fami- 
lies; and they must pay more than ever be- 
fore for the support of the Government. This 
will necessarily be reflected in diminished 
gifts to religious institutions. 

Some increase in taxes would be inevitable 
for purposes of national defense. But the 
sad fact is that much of it will be used to 
build political machines and to maintain 
bureaucrats on the public pay roll. Senator 
Byrp, of Virginia, recently showed how, with- 
out taking one cent from defense projects or 
legitimate expenses of government, billions 
of dollars could be saved the taxpayers. 

Confiscatory taxation, then, is the first 
present-day menace to religious institutions. 
The second is the drive toward socialism or 
communism. Both sccialism and communism 
aim at the abolition of the private property 


and private profit system. Both socialism 
and communism mean that the government 
will own or control all business and will op- 
erate it for the profit of politicians rather 
than of the workers, farmers, and business- 
men. 

It is out of the profits of business and 
agriculture that high wages are paid to work- 
ers and that dividends are paid to investors. 
It is out of wages and dividends that contri- 
butions to religious enterprises are made. If 
the private-profit system is abolished, the 
separation of church and state will be at an 

end. 


If the government controls all business, 
one of two things must result. First, reli- 
gious institutions will simply die for lack of 
financial nurture; or, second, the government 
will undertake to support them. But if the 
government finances religious institutions, 
the separation of state and church is at an 
end. What the government supports, the gov- 
ernment controls. That is the system of 
totalitarianism, under which the church is 
controlled by the government. 

The drive to destroy the capitalistic sys- 
tem is a menace to religious liberty. The 
church has lost her independence in every 
nation which has abolished the private-enter- 
prise . Men must be free to work and 
to make a profit from their toil, if they are to 
be free to support free religious institutions. 

A great deal of nonsense has been written 
about the meaning of capitalism. Some 
folks have the idea that the capitalists are 
just certain rich men living in New York and 
maintaining offices on Wall Street. The fact 
is that every man who works for a living is 
a capitalist. Capital is simply saved-up labor. 
Capital is the fruit of work—whether it be 
work of the body or the brain. Every man 
is a capitalist who has saved anything out of 
the results of his toil. 

Eighty percent of our people are capitalists. 
The rest are parasites. There are idle rich 
and there are idle poor. There are rich loaf- 
ers and poor loafers. The noncapitalist is one 
who lives off his neighbor. The man who 
earns his own way is a capitalist, whether he 
calls himself that or not. 

In addition to confiscatory taxation and the 
War against capitalism, the final enemy of 
constitutional liberty to be reckoned with 
manifests itself in a subtle undermining of 
the source of revenue of religious institutions. 
Much of the income of private educational in- 
stitutions, whether they be religicus or secu- 
lar, is derived from investments. Most re- 
ligious colleges were originally established by 
an endowment. Endowments, of course, 
come out of profits. The college receives 
these endowments and invests the money; 
then the college is maintained in part, by the 
income from the investments Now a defi- 
nite threat to religious colleges has derived 
from the steadily lowering income rates on 
practically all forms of savings Fifteen years 
ago savings deposited in the average bank 
would bring a yield of from 34% to 4 percent 
per annum. Thus if a religious college had 
$1,000,000 on deposit in savings banks, its 
annu1il income would be between $35,000 and 
$40,000. Today the interest rate on savings 
deposits is rarely over one-third of what it 
Was a decade and a half ago. That neces- 
sarily means a two-thirds cut in income for 
the school whose funds were left in savings 
banks. 

Funds invested in almost any other way 
have undergone the same fate—a cut in earn- 
ing power of from 100 percent to 300 per- 
cent Interest rates on Government bonds, 
public-utility bonds, railroad bonds, etc., 
have all been deeply slashed. Many social- 
istic agitators have highly applauded this 
development From the etandpoint of the 
man who wants to borrow money, low interest 
rates are most advantageous But from the 
standpoint of the religious colleges, which 
must exist largely from the proceeds of capi- 
tal invested in some form of productive enter- 
prise, low interest rates are a real menace, 
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-supported 
and colleges is constantly on the increase. 
The budgets of our State universities and 
of our secondary and primary-grade school 
systems go higher every year in almost every 
one of our 48 States. Meanwhile, 
various “educational projects” of the W. P. A. 
the National 


It should be clear that the more the Christian 
taxpayer has to contribute for State educa- 
tion, the less he will. have left to be contrib- 
uted to religious educational projects. 

The same is true of other private institu- 
tions—hospitals, for instance. Government- 
built and Government-maintained hospitals 
are driving out the privately built and pri- 
vately supported hospitals. Many of the So- 
cialist theorizers say that the Government 
ought to build enough schools and hospitals 
to take care of all of our 130,000,000 people. 
Thus, there would be no need for privately 
owned charitable or educational institutions. 
(Obviously, if the Government took enough 
in taxes to provide schools and hospitals for 
all, there probably would be little left over 
with which to support privately controlled 
agencies.) 

This, naturally, is totalitarianism. It is the 
destruction of the American system of sepa- 
ration of church and state. It means the 
crippling of the church, the disabling of it; 
the drying up cf its sources of income. Free 
churches cannot live and free religious insti- 
tutions cannot thrive in any atmosphere ex- 
cept one in which the people are free to live 
and make a living. The end of the private 
property and private enterprise system 
means the end of free churches. 

The crisis is not coming overnight in Amer- 
ica. It is approaching gradually. By degrees, 
taxes are being raised to confiscatory heights. 
By degrees the drive to destroy private busi- 
ness is being advanced. By degrees the profit 
system is being undermined. Slowly, but cer- 
tainly, state institutions are crowding out 
private charitable and religious educational 
institutions. Slowly but surely a situation is 
being created in which it is already difficult, 
and soon may be impossible, for privately 
supported educational agencies to carry on. 

The Christian people need to recognize and 
resist this trend. They need to sacrifice as 
never before to support religious institutions 
which are struggling to maintain and extend 
their services to the youth of America. And, 
in addition, they need to raise their voices in 
protest against the Socialist and Communist 
politicians who are determined to sovietize 
our Nation. 





Chairman Olds, of Federal Power Com- 
mission, Airs Arkansas Power Situa- 
tion Before State R. E. A. Cooperatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on the eve- 
ning of January 6 I neard Chairman 
Leland Olds, of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, deliver before a State-wide 
meeting of Rural Electrification Coop- 
eratives one of the most abie and far- 
siglited addresses I have yet heard any- 
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where. His exposé of the power racket is 
exceedingly interesting. 
I quote his address here in full: 


This evening I want to talk about power 
. I want to talk about it, first, in 


the country’s 
great defense effort. 


| 


of 
I want to talk about it, 
second, in terms of the future of the State 


of 

social order. Such is the system we identify 
. is the system which we 
believe to be worth fighting for. And let me 
emphasize that the preservation of this sys- 
tem requires recognition of the importance 
of the word “progress” as well as of the word 
“order.” 

To defend democracy we must eliminate 
all forces which keep it from going forward 
We must make sure that it is going forward 
toward a more nearly perfect order which 
will assure greater security and richness of 
life to all our people. 

To defend our Nation and our way of life 
we have got to achieve, through democratic 

the same unity of purpose and 
planned coordination of effort as the dic- 


In short, we have got to 
prove that democracy can actually work bet- 
ter than any. other form of government. 
And that extends to the peace which will 
follow, as well as to the war in which we are 
now involved. 

In the process of building our defense 
effort we must not forget that we may win 
all by force of arms and still lose democracy 
afterward) We will lose it if we fail to 
apply the same planned coordination as we 
have applied to winning the war to pro- 
vidiug an economic life which assures all 
mer the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Today, to defend democratic institutions 
will require us to become the strongest na- 
tion in the world; and that means indus- 
trial mobilization with maximum use of all 
our resources as the only limit. Our answer 
to Pearl Harbor must be in terms of ships 
and planes and tanks and guns and muni- 
tions without limit. 

Before Pearl Harbor we talked tn terms of 
a defense program running at the rate of 
$36,000,000,000 a year. Now we talk in terms 
of a defense program involving perhaps half 
our great productive power—totalling $50,- 
000,000,000 or $60.000,000.000 a year 

And every line of defense production re- 
quires electric power On the average it re- 
quires about 234 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
for every dollar spent That means defense 
requirements which may run as high as 
150,000,00U,000 kilowatt-hours a year—more 
than all the electricity sold by central-station 
electric systems for all purposes in the coun- 
try in 1940. 

You people here in Arkansas should under- 
stand this For the aluminum plant which 
will be located in your State will alone use 
nearly as much electrical energy as the entire 
State used for al] purposes in 1940. And this 
great increase in power requirements cannot 
be met solely by displacement of other uses. 
It must come from the best possible use of 
existing facilities plus new generating units 
and transmission lines 

The region centering around the Arkansas 
Valiey has splendid resources for the devel- 
opment of a portion of the additional power 
which wili be required This region can even- 
tually supply hundreds of millions of kilo- 
watt-hours of low-cost hydroelectric power, 
coupled with other hundreds of millions of 


kilowatt-hours of cheap power generated in 
steam plants burning the State’s endowment 
of low-cost natural gas and coal. Arkansas 
is the center of one of the country’s great 
natural-power areas. 

In terms of the defense effort, the avail- 
ability of good hydroelectric power is impor- 
tant. In the first place, the manufacture of 
hydroelectric ting units involves less 
conflict with the manufacture of propulsion 
equipment for the Navy and maritime pro- 
grams. In the second place, it involves less 
conflict with other requirements for special 
castings and forgings. And in the third place, 
especially in terms of fuel-generated power 
in other areas, it means less demand for fuel 
and transportation. 

This means that projects like Table Rock, 
Bulls Shoals, Norfork, Fort Gibson, and Mar- 
Kam Ferry may play an important role in the 
ultimate mobilization of the country’s 
strength to win the war. 

The availability of this abundance of po- 
tential low-cost power should have made this 
region one of the country’s important areas 
of industrial production. Great supplies of 
power should have been ready or capable of 
early development to meet the need for rapid 
expansion of war production. The question 
naturally arises, Why was this not so? Why 
have available power supplies been so limited 
that defense production has sought other 
areas? 

The answer is found, at least in part, in 
the fact that the whole theory of private 
monopoly, its lack of incentive to control 
costs and push the development of the area. 
Its high rates have throttled the expansion 
of power use in the region. What private 
monopoly needs is some real American com- 
petition. 

RATES IN KANSAS 


When I came to look at your rates in 
Arkansas, I noticed immediately an inter- 
esting fact. While this fact has probably 
been emphasized many times here in your 
State, I want to point to it again. 

It is the fact that the lowest residential 
rates In the State for any community of any 
size, from the largest to the smallest, are the 
rates at Paragould, a community of approxi- 
mately 7,000 population. The rates at Para- 
gould are $1.33 for 25 kilowatt-hours, $3.22 
for 100 kilowatt-hours, and $592 for 250 
kilowatt-hours a month. These compare with 
corresponding bills of $1.48, $4.10, and $8.10 
in Little Rock, unless there have been 
changes since January 1, 1941. 

In other words, it costs a family in Little 
Rock $26 a year more to have a home with 
an electric refrigerator and range than in 
Paragould. Actually, in terms of economy 
of service, the reverse ought to be true. 

Now the reason this appears to me signifi- 
cant is because in Paragould there is com- 
petition between a public and a private 
system, while Little “ock is served by a 
monopoly. It reminds me of the fact that 
the lowest residential rates on this continent 
are those charged in Ottawa, Canada, where 
there is the same kind of public competition 
with a private company. There, in 1940, the 
average home used 374 kilowatt-hours a 
month at an average rate of 9 mills, or nine- 
tenths of a cent a kilowatt-hour. 

The next lowest residential rates in Arkan- 
sas are those charged by the public system 
serving Jonesboro. And it is interesting to 
note that at both Paragould and Jonesboro, 
the commercial rates are also among the low- 
est in the State, the only rates in the same 
class being those charged by a number of 
small municipally ned systems and by the 
small private system serving Crossett. 

Compare, for instance, Paragould rates of 
$16.65 for 375 kilowatt-hours, $30.90 for 750 
kilowatt-hours, and $49.40 for 1,500 kilowatt- 
hours a month for commercial light with the 
corresponding bills of $20.65, $40.15, and 
$70.75, in Little Rock. Bills for the same 
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service rendered by the publicly owned Jones- 
boro — were $12.25, $21.63, and $39.13, 
y 


But ¥F have not the time to go into all the 
interesting comparisons in detail. From the 
point of view of the people of Arkansas, the 
important fact is that with your low-cost 
steam and hydro power resources you should 
ultimately get your electric service at rates as 
low as those in the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity area. On this basis homes in Little Rock 
should get 25 kilowatt-hours a month for 
$1 instead of $148, 100 kilowatt-hours for 
$2.50 instead of $4.10, 250 kilowatt-hours for 
$5 instead of $8.10. 

It is significart that in 1940 Arkansas 
ranked second from the bottom among the 
States of the Union in percent >f families 
receiving electric service ana fourth from the 
bottom in the average annual rise in the use 
of electricity by residentia) customers. It 
may be well to recall this tater when I point 
out the relationship between lack of indus- 
trial development and low per capita income 
in the State. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Equally important, however, because of 
their effect upon the industrial development 
of the State, are perhaps the industrial power 
rates which might prevail if a general pro- 
gram of lower power costs were undertaken. 
Here, again, I am limited by time in suggest- 
ing comparisons. 

Our rate comparisons, however, show that, 
for the same unrestricted industrial power 
service, a manufacturer with 500 kilowatts of 
demand would pay $1,544 per month for 
100,000 kilowatt-hours and $2,209 a month 
for 200,000 kilowatt-hours in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
as compared with $1,111 and $1.430 a month, 
respectively, for corresponding service in 
Jackson, Tenn., a city of approximately the 
same size 

Similarly, the bills for this service in 
Blytheville, Ark., would be $1,861 and $2,621, 
as compared with $1,010 and $1,300 in Clarks- 
ville, a city of the same size in Tennessee. 
For Little Rock we have no rates for un- 
restricted service, but with restricted lighting 
service, which would normally mean lower 
rates, the corresponding bills would. be 
$1,360 and $1,960 

In other words, industries moving to 
Arkansas must pay hundreds of dollars more 
@ month for their power supply than they 
would pay for the same service in Tennessee. 
Or, to put the matter «nother way, in 
Tennessee the same industries can get about 
twice as much electric.energy for the same 
monthly bill. 

That is why there have been no industries 
turned away from Arkansas for lack of power. 
They have not come asking for power because, 
among other things, they could go elsewhere 
and get lower power rates. The fact is, you 
do not need more private-monopoly power 
at present rates in Arkansas; you need more 
competitive power at lower rates to bring de- 
velopment to your State. Private-monopoly 
power is too well satisfied with low consump- 
tion at high rates. 

In this connection I want to call your 
attention to a recent address of Chairman 
David E. Lilienthal, of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, before the Business Conference on 
Transportation at the University of Texas, 
For Arkansas, the most important portion of 
his address was his convincing demonstration 
that “manufacturing and high level of in- 
come go hand in hand.” He presented a 
chart showing, by States, the relationship 
between percent of total population pro- 
ducing raw materials and per capita income. 
Discussing this chart, he said, and I quote: 

“No one in these days can longer doubt 
that the community or the region that de- 
pends predominantly on the production of 
raw materials is a community or region of a 
lower standard of economic prosperity than 
is the community or region that is more 
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extensively engaged in the processing and 
manufacture into finished goods of these raw 
materials that grow in the fields or forests or 
are mined from within the earth. This close 
Telation petween low income and raw-mate- 
rial production, between high income and 
' manufacturing, is a fact of fundamental im- 
portance that we of these disadvantaged 
regions must understand thoroughly, a fact 
upon the basis of which we must weigh our 
plans and fight our battles.” 

Mr. Lilienthal pointed out that 42 out of 
48 States followed the rule, and it is sig- 
nificant for our discussion this evening that, 
with a single exception, Arkansas shows the 
highest percentage of dependence on produc- 
tion of raw materials and, also with a single 
exception, the lowest per capita income of any 
State in the Union. As against an average 
per capita income of $573 for the United 
States as a whole, Arkansas shows a per capita 
incume of less than $300 

This means that Arkansas should have a 
definite interest in plans which will lead to 
expansion of manufacture within the State; 
the processing within the State of its min- 
eral. forest, and agricultural wealth. And the 
industry of the future, with emphasis on new 
metals and chemicals and its increasing trend 
toward synthetic substitutes for other raw 
materials, will require increasing supplies of 
low-cost electric power 

Arkansas is endowed with the resources 
necessary to provide the cheap power which, 
with proper initiative on the part of the 
people of the State, will make possible such 
development Three developments on the 
White River alone, the Table Rock, Bulls 
Shoals, and Norfork projects, will provide over 
a billion kilowatt-hours a year at an average 
cost of about 3% mills (one-third of a cent) 
per kilowatt-hour at the generating station. 
Publicly financed steam plants, burning low- 
cost Arkansas coal and natural gas, can pro- 
duce an equivalent amount of energy at very 
close to the same figure 

In fact, a representative of the Electric 
Bona & Share Co., the holding company which 
controls Arkansas Power & wight Co. who is 
working for the Office 0, Production Manage- 
ment recently contended that the Govern- 
ment-financed steam plant which will supply 
the aluminum plant to be socated in Arkansas 
with power could produce the plant’s require- 
ments at an average cost of ‘ess than 2 mills 
(a fifth of acent). This figure was supposed 
to include both fixed and operating charges. 

If we consider in addition the further de- 
velopments planned on the Neosho River, 
the additional developments possible on the 
White, and further steam plants, using Ar- 
kausas coal and Oklahoma oil there are 
apparent abundant supplies of power for the 
region, which should be distributed at rates 
closely approximating those in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority area. With these resources 
made available at low rates, : can see Arkan- 
Sas alone using, not a meager 600,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year, more or less. but five 
times that amount of electrical energy. 

Ana the use of that 3,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year wouid mean a corresponding 
development in the economic and social well- 
being of the State unparalleled in its history. 
It would mean greater comfort, convenience, 
stability, security, more manufacturing, 
greater population, higher average income, 
increased productivity of isarms, expanded 
market for the products of the farms, the 
mines, and the forests. These would be 
among the results. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF REAL COMPETITION 

The possibility of developing the resources 
of the State and the region to achieve this 
objective has so far been throttled by the 
outlook of monopoly. In fact, the influence 
of monopoly today stands in the way of the 
region’s greatest service for the cause of 


defense. And so I come back to the thought 
that, in terms of both the immediate and 
the long-range future of the State, you must 
reconstitute that good old American institu- 
tion of competition in the field . 

The people of the Arkansas Valley must 
use their abundant power 


ed only if the State’s great 

public power developments are kept free 
from the control of monopoly. 

And it is reasonable that this should be 

the pattern of development, because the new 


developed within its borders by the private 
utilities. 
IS THERE ENOUGH POWER? 


Now just a final word as to whether the 
contention that there is enough power for 
the defense requirements of the region will 
hold water. I can assure you that there is 
never enough power and can never be enough 
power to meet the requirements of modern 
war. Your region would have been far better 
prepared to play its part in the present emer- 
gency if the proposed Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority were as far advanced as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority is today. We are daily look- 
ing for areas where new defense plants can 
find power. 

Finally, in answer to the question, What 
will we do with all this new power capacity 
after the war is over? I reply that if we 
accept the inevitability of surplus power 
capacity, we must accept the inevitability of 
idle manufacturing plants; and if we accept 
the inevitability of idle factories, we must 
accept the inevitability of idle men; and if 
we accept the inevitability of idle nen, then 
I assure you that the institutions we are today 
fighting to defend wiil be in peril. 

No; I have enough confidence in the ca- 
pacity of democracy to move forward to a 
solution of these great problems; to feel sure 
that idle capacity and idle men are not 
inevitable. Instead, the country’s great ca- 
pacity will be used to provide a rich life for 
all its people. And your regional power de- 
velopments will play an important part in 
this achievement of democracy. 


The Opening of Rural Arkansas and Her 
Contribution to the War Effort via the 
Rural Electrification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on the eve- 
ning of January 6 it was my privilege to 
appear on the program, along with 
Chairman Olds, of the Federal Power 
Commission, at a State-wide banquet 
of the rural electrification cooperatives 
held at Little Rock, Ark. I quote here 
the address which I delivered on that 
occasion: 

This is a meeting of the common stock- 
holders of the State of Arkansas. The pre- 
ferred stockholders held their meeting last 
week. 
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This is a victory banquet—not an indigna- 
tion meeting. 
To the hills and the valleys of our com- 


may be gleaned from a story that comes 
from the hilis of my district An elderly 
couple who had covered of a 
century by the candle and the oil lamp finally 
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telling the article off to her with his eyes 
closed, for he had read it anyway only a few 
minutes before. Suddenly the lights went 
out, but he didn’t notice it and kept right 
on reciting. She stood it about a minute, 
then screamed, “My God, John, I’ve gone 
stone blind!” 


Rarely in our State’s history have we been 
honored by the presence of so many distin- 
guished officials of the Federal Government, 
It has been my pleasure to know personally 
for several years the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The Honorable Le- 
land Olds is regarded in Washington as one of 
the Nation’s truly great intellects. I am 
sorry indeed that the Rural] Electrification 
Administration’s administrator could not be 
here He has been a great general in a most 
difficult crusade. Harry Slattery also is & 
truly great American. 

In his absence, however, he has sent his 
entire first battalion headed by “General 
Stonewall Jackson,” Robert B Craig. With 
him and preceding him came some of the 
ablest lieutenants of the Government serv- 
ice. 

Douglas Wright and Max Elliott are here 
brilliantly representing the Federal Works 
Agency. 

On the home front we have been blessed 
with the able leadership of another great 
soldier in the person of our own Thomas 
Fitzhugh. 

Out in the field, however, the only ones 
who really count in the end are you members 
and Officials of the co-ops. It was for you 
and your welfare that the program was de- 
signed. 1 congratulate you, all of you, upon 
the phenomenal strides you have made. 

Mayor LaGuardia recently made this state- 
ment before my Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors: “There are four things that should 
belong to the people—air, water, access, and 
power.” Air, water, and powei are substances 
of nature which God in His wisdom gave us 
in abundance Air and water are essential 
to life. Power and access are essential to our 
standard of living. Of these four, only one, 
air, has not as yet been captured by private 
monopolies in an attempt to sell it back for 
a@ profit to the very people to whom it in- 
herently belongs. 

Early American barge lines opposed Gov- 
ernment subsidies to stage coaches; the stage 
coaches later opposed Government subsidies 
to railroads; railroads today oppose Govern- 
ment subsidies to highways, airplanes, and 
navigation. Suppose they all had won and 
the people had lost as they did in Ethiopia? 
Pagans we would have been, barefooted and 
afoot. 
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In the field of electric power our cities, 
States, and Federal Government have grant- 
ed monopolistic subsidies for half a century. 
First, they granted exclusive franchises, in- 
cluding rights-of-way. Could you go into 
business in competition with these power 
companies? Oh, no. So free enterprise 

out—then, not now. 

We even permitted them to build their 
lines up and down our highways, bought and 
maintained by taxpayers’ money, without 
cost. 

In the beginning, when electricity was still 
regarded as a luxury, both the State and 
Federal Governments recognized these fran- 
chises as exclusive rights to go into an area 
and perform an essential public service. For 
this service the companies were given the 
right to levy a tax—for rates thus levied are 
taxes. We retained some theoretical but no 
actual control over the amount of tax they 
could exact. They usually manage to control 
the State utility commissions, somehow. They 
usually support the candidate they think will 
win. If they guess wrong, they would break 
their necks to get on the bandwagon, and I 
have no reference to any particular person, 
living or dead, when I tell you that the 
weaker public officials always seem to get 
sucked in, somehow. 

No wonder the Power Trust still talks of 
“free enterprise’—free to do as it pleases; 
so does Hitler. 

What have been the results? Here they 
are: 
1. Exorbitant rates and low consumption. 

2. Lower standards of living and a weaker 
Nation. 

RATES AND EFFECT 


Everywhere in the United States and 
Canada that an abundance of cheap power 
has been made available, the same abundance 
has created a power shortage. The demand 
has at once exceeded the supply. It was my 
privilege last summer, along with the rest 
of my Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to 
visit the Province of Ontario. An area of 
450,000 square miles, approximately the size 
of the States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisi- 
ena, and Texas, sparsely settled with a popu- 
lation less than twice that of Arkansas, years 
aco it set about to build its own power sys- 
tem. To date it has 32 dams, its system 
inventories at $220,000,000, its rates are among 
the lowest on earth, and its people use 1¢ 
times as much power as do we in Arkansas. 
That is an average of 7 times as much per 
person as in Arkansas. So cheap is it that 
their new homes are being heated with elec- 
tricity. But the Province suffers a shortage 
of power. So also does New York in the 
area of the Niagara development. It is an 
amusing fact that the Aluminum Oo. of 
America built a huge aluminum plant on the 
St. Lawrence River in upper New York to 
use cheap Canadian power from across the 


river, and that now surplus power is so scarce’ 


in the area that the Government is having 
to build a huge transmission line entirely 
across New York State in order that New 
York City can supply sufficient public power 
for the expanded aluminum plant to operate. 

In 1933 came Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Poor before Tennessee Valley Authority, in 
1940 Tennessee gained a Member. Arkansas 
had lost one until we got that special bill 
passed. 

The Power Trust opposed the Tennessee 
Valley Authority bill. They said the Nation 
would never need the power it would produce. 
It has produced more new power than all the 
area it touches was then using, and yet there 
is a shortage, caused not by drought but by 
demand. That country has been made pros- 
perous and the farmers have been the greatest 
beneficiaries. The power Tennessee Valley 
Authority produces will never cost the tax- 
payers a penny. The cost will all be repaid. 


Silliman Evans, publisher of the Nashville 
Tennesseean and lately made editor of the 
new Chicago paper, said recently in a full- 
page editorial: “Gratifying to us has been the 
preparatory development of our great water- 
power resources by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, whose creation by Congress ulti- 
mately to serve the purposes of national 
defense some previously chose to be-~ 
little. * * * Our area has become the 
metallurgical center of the United States.” 
So also with the Pacific Northwest. The 
Power Trust opposed Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee. They would produce many times 
more power than all the Pacific Northwest 
was then using. But today they are com- 
pleted and a shortage exists there, too. So 
also in the areas of Roosevelt, Coolidge, and 
Boulder Dam. 

Power companies always follow an economy 
of scarcity It is like requiring farmers to 
bring their corn to mill before the mill is 
built 

Said Director General William S. Knudsen, 
of Office of Production Management, before 
our comm.ttee: “In my »pinion, there will 
never be power enough in the United States; 
our country is growing so fast.” 


ARKANSAS RATES 


In Arkansas our rates are outrageously high 
Here in Little Rock, for instance, one of the 
less sparsely settled areas of Arkansas, 25 
kilowatt-hours of domestic power cost you 
$1.48, as compared with 75 cents in Tupelo. 
Five hundred kilowatt-hours cost $10.60, as 
compared with $6.15 in Tupelo. 

In Arkansas in 1940 the people paid for 
power $13,053,810. Under Tennessee Valley 
Authority rates they would have paid $6,547,- 
067 and they would have saved $6,506,743. 
Where did this blood money go from Arkan- 
sas— these overcharges at the rate of $18,354 
per day—-surplus taxes? Most of it went to 
No. 2 Wali Street. 

But that is not the end oz the evil. When 
rates are high, people use less. In 1940 in 
the United States, according to Federal Power 
Commission estimates, the average domestic 
consumer used 935 kilowatt-hours. In Ar- 
kansas the average consumer used only 768 
hours. But in Tennessee the average con- 
sumer used 1,365 hours 

Let’s take a look at what the average domes- 
tic consumer paid out for power in 1940, 
regardless of rates: 

In the United States, $35.91. 

In Arkansas, $34.87. 

In Tennessee, $30.23. 

In Tennessee they have their cake and eat 
it, too. 

Power rates in Arkansas are whatever Wall 
Street wants them to be. We have tolerated 
the power monopolies to become Roman tax 
gatherers. They levy whatever tax the traffic 
will bear, just as did the old British trading 
monopolies, and thus we do have taxation 
without representation. 

(Incidentally, have you all run into any- 
body around here yet whose actions remind 
you of King George III?) 

Do you recall all those wild statements that 
certain power companies have been making 
over the past year about how much power 
they have in Arkansas? Well, we have finally 
subjected them to the light of a little arith- 
metic. In 1940 Arkansas used 656,752,000 
kilowatts of power. Of this, the power com- 
panies brought into the State a net 434,791,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. In other words, a net 
66 percent of the power we use is imported, 
most of it long distances. Judging from the 
rates, you might think it comes from China. 

In percentage of power imported, Arkansas 
stands third from the top. At long last we 
have found a comparison in which Arkansas 
stands near the top. In poverty, power rates, 
and propaganda we are going strong. 


Al0l 


And there is no excuse for our being so 


. poor. 


Arkansas, agriculturally, in forest products 
and in minerals, metallic and nonmetallic— 
Arkansas is unsurpassed. In productive soils 
we are unexcelled. In forests we are first in 
the South. In oil, gas, and coal we are high. 
We have all the higu-grade bauxite in North 
America and all the black marble on earth 
outside of Belgium. We have one of the 
few phosphate deposits of the world and one 
of the few manganese deposits of thi~ coun- 
try. Among our many others are limestone, 
cinnabar, lead, and zinc. 

Yet we are desperately poor. In 1939 the 
Nation’s per capita income was $536. Ar- 
kansas’ was $244, or less than half. In 1940 
ours jumped from $9 to $253, and we thought 
we were going places. But the Nation’s 
jumped $37 to $573. By comparison we were 
poorer than ever, all because we are still 4 
raw-materials economy. 

In the Nation 20 percent of the people 
depend directly upon the soil for a living. 
In Arkansas 60 percent of our people depend 
directly upon the soil. 

Dr. Paul Milam, of the University of Ar- 
kansas School of Business Administration, is 
author of the statement that the per capita 
income of any area of the country is almost 
the exact inverse ratio of the percentage of 
its people depending directly upon the soil. 

Arkansas is still a land of exploitation and 
discrimination, a part of the country’s co- 
lonial empire. 

Prior to 1933 the United States had been 
exposed to the power companies for half a 
century, yet less than 5 percent of the Amer- 
ican farm homes were being served. I as a 
boy tried desperately to get one of the Ar- 
kansas companies to build a line into my 
home community. I was told the income 
wouldn’t justify it. So I studied on by the 
oil lamp. Last year my father and mother 
got Rural Electrification Administration cur- 
rent into the same home, and the co-op is 
forced to buy its power from that same com- 
pany at the company’s price. That, multi- 
plied by several millions, is why the Rural 
Electrification Administration was born. 

The Governments of Japan, Norway, Ger- 
many and France had long ago seen to it 
that practically all their people, farmers in- 
cluded, had electricity. That made a stronger 
nation. By the end of 1943, according to 
Chairman Olds, the Axis Powers will have at 
their command an annual production of 200,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours The United States 
will have only 140,000,000,000. We can’t pos- 
sibly catch up in 2 more years. 

The Rural Electrification Administration has 
never opposed expansion. Whoever with a 
full knowledge of the facts would at this 
hour oppose expansion of our power capacity 
would also deny our boys adequate planes 
and other materials of war at the front, and 
would do well to first read the story of Aaron 
Burr 


THE GROWTH OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION HAS BEEN PHENOMENAL 


In the short period of its life it had lent 
by October 31 to 784 farmer cooperatives 
and 74 other borrowers, including the Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co—Bob, does our 
church expel back sliders?—to these Rural 
Elect. ification Administration had lent #474,- 
003,635 This will extend electric service to 
1,258,400 consumers living along 388,350 
miles of high lines, high lines that tied to- 
gether would extend 15 times around the 
earth at the Equator. 

There were on that date applications for 
$108,C51,000 more. 

Arkansas has 18 borrowers, including “King 
George III.” They have borrowed $8,882,000; 
will soon have constructed a total of 8,050 
miles of rural lines in Arkansas to serve 31,250 
rural consumers. On October 31 we had 
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7,243 miles already energized, a third of them 
in my district. And yet, even with all this, 
only 12.2 percent of Arkansas farm homes 
have been reached, compared to 349 percent 
for the Nation. There are still 190,000 rural 
homes in Arkansas without electricity. 

Arkansas co-ops have been prompt to 
meet their obligations, in spite of the con- 
cession that was made to the power com- 
panies to require the co-ops to amortize 
their indebtedness in 25 years. That’s like 
lending a boy money to go to college and 
requiring him to pay it back before he gets 
through school. The period of payment 
shouid be extended to at least 50 years. 

Yet in spite of the burden Arkansas sys- 
tems had repaid on June 30, last, a total of 
$149.536. This was $15,000 more than was 
then due. 

Besides serving their rural consumers, 
America’s Rural Electrification Administration 
co-ops have made their contribution to na- 
tional defense and our war effort. Air bea- 
cons, Army camps, and airfields are being 
served. 

Co-ops are aiding thousands of rural enter- 
prises in their contributions to the food-for- 
freedom program. Farm repair shops with 
electric power are better equipped to keep 
farm machinery in top-notch condition. 
Other farm equipment, pumps for general 
farm use and for irrigation, poultry lights, 
hatcheries and brooders garden sprinklers, 
milk coolers, hotbeds, and many others, are 
all increasing the available food for our all- 
out war effort. Washing machines, lights, 
and radios add to the health, intelligence, 
and strength of rural America. 


ALUMINUM PLANT 


On February 1 I began working on the 
aluminum plant. Mr. Knudsen, of Office of 
Production Management, told me if we could 
dig up a minimum of 65,000 kilowatts he 
would locate one in Arkansas. I hoped to get 
it in north Arkansas and to furnish it ulti- 
mately from Norfolk and Grand River Dams. 
But we needed interim power. I wrote every 
power company operating in Arkansas to see 
if they could furnish it. All of them who re- 
plied, replied in the negative. Then I went to 
Chairman Olds, of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. It appeared that the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration was the only hope. 
I then went to Mr Slattery and Mr Craig 
and we all went back to Mr. Knudsen. We 
were encouraged to proceed with our plans 
It was not until weeks later that the power 
companies horned in. Never then or until 
the present moment did they offer to furn:sh 
all the power. Their whole object seemed to 
be to obstruct the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration 

It soon became evident that the power 
companies were willing to sacrifice the alu- 
minum plant itself in order not to have 4 low 
power rate established. The Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration cannot take from a power 
company a customer already being served. 
This is important, for if my statement be 
true, and I assure you it is, a lot of power 
company propaganda is false. 

To make a long, long story short, I finally 
went to see President Roosevelt on the power 
issue, and he told Jesse Jones he thought Rural 
Electrification Administration should furnish 
the power. But Jesse advised him that he had 
already decided that the power companies 
couldn’t do it, and that he had taken steps 
to build the permanent plant himself. 

Mr. Jones then wrote Mr. Slattery at once 
and asked him about furnishing part of the 
inierim power. Meanwhile, the Government 
took over the Grand River Dam and made 
the power available to Rural Electrification 
Administration for just such purposes as this. 
It is public power already produced. Of course, 
the power companies, who have never sup- 
ported the President anyway would like to 
force the plant to stand idle so they could 
criticize him for that. 


Rural Electrification Administration’s con- 
tract calls for it to deliver 32,500 kilowatts. 
The power-pool contract calls for it to deliver 
65,000 kilowatts. The Rural Electrification 
Administration rate is much lower. There- 
fore the Rural Electrification Administration 
contract is far better for the people than the 
power-poo] contract on two scores: 

1. There will be a substantial saving to the 
taxpayers in total cost of power per kilowatt- 
hour 


2. The people will own the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration lines when the job is 
finished. 

President C. Hamiltou Moses, of the Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Co., in his several 
speeches and press releases of late has said 
our program “would mean taking away from 
farmers the thing they are entitled to get— 
rural electrification”—posing as your friend. 
In the first place, his statement is slightly in 
error for just the opposite is true and the 
farmers would get more and cheaper power 
and that is why he is opposed to it; and in 
the second place, God help the farmers from 
such friends. 

Tonight I make the charge against the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., and I believe 
I can prove it to the satisfaction of any reas- 
onable man: I charge that in my opinion 
what the Arkansas Power & Light Co. is really 
driving at in its effort to break the Govern- 
ment’s contract with Rural Electrification 
Administration, is to kill the aluminum plant 
entirely. Arkansas Power & Light never 
wanted the plant constructed for it knew it 
and the other companies could not furnish 
the power and it does not want that 120,000 
kilowatts of new power developed in Arkansas, 
That one plant will develop more than. all 
the generators in Arkansas can now produce. 
Arkansas Power & Light knows that after the 
war the people will manage to use that tre- 
mendous power. 

After all, Wendell Willkie made himself 
famous fighting Tennessee Valley Authority, 
but he has spent several years trying to live 
it down. 

The dog-in-the-manger attitude of the 
power companies will defeat us in this war if 
they prevail. But they won’t prevail. The 
story is told of a little boy who came down 
from a big city to visit his country cousin in 
Arkansas. When he returned home, he was 
telling his playmates of what he Lad seen. 
Said he, “Lots of people work on the farm 
and they all work together Even the pigs 
work together. Out in a lot they had one big 
pig and several little pigs. The big pig kept 
rooting the little ones around until they 
finally all took out after the big pig and 
chased him all around over the lot several 
times until they finally wore him out and he 
lay down and stretched out and then the 
little pigs all jumped on him and chewed 
all the buttons cff his vest.” Likewise must 
we stick together, and in this manner only 
can we win. 

Grand River Dam in northeast Oklahoma is 
already producing 54,000 kilowatts and the 
huge $28,000,000 Norfolk Dam in my district 
is due to come in in 24 months, with an ulti- 
mate 120,000 kilowatts capacity. We obtained 
authorization for Bull Shoals and Table Rock 
this past summer. I am hopeful that ere long 
you will have under construction your steam 
plant in the gas fields and another in the coal 
fields. Ark-La and Kamo will then tie them 
all together When we’ve connected these 
sources of cheap power Arkansas will enjoy a 
wave of prosperity heretofore unknown. 


ARKANSAS VALLEY AUTHORITY 


From all this it is evident that we need an 
Arkansas Valley Authority to pian and de- 
velop Arkansas and States south, west, and 
north, and to contribute to our war program 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority is doing. 
We have made definite progress on it during 
the past year. I am happy to tell you that 
within a few days Senator Lez, of Oklahoma, 
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and I will introduce simultaneously in the 
two Houses the compromise bill as redrafted 
at the President’s direction in the Executive 
Offices. 

LET US KEEP THE FAITH 

You and I believe in America. We believe 
in free enterprise, in Christianity, and in the 
democratic way of life. First, we’ve got to 
knock the squint out of the eyes of those 
yellow sons of the rising sun. We'll do it; 
we'll win the war, and then we'll win the peace 
that follows. We'll do it best if we permit the 
Rural Electrification Administration to go all- 
out in aiding the war effort and in building 
a stronger rural America. No agency yet con- 
ceived has contributed more to the happiness 
and strength of a worthy people than has the 
Rural Electrification Administration already. 

I can assure you tonight that your entire 
program, including the furnishing in part of 
power for the aluminum plant, has the full 
approval of the President of the United 
States. I can assure you further that the 
Federal Government is prepared to build the 
Grand River-Lake Catherine line to furnish 
the aluminum plant with power, regardless 
. the action of our State utilities commis- 

on. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, may I enumerate what I 
understand the present objectives of the 
Rural Electrification program to be: 

1. To electrify every farm home in America; 

2. To reduce the rates from the present 
ee of 5 cents per kilowatt-hour to 1 
cent; 

8. To use Government power wherever it is 
cheaper; 

4. To help expand power production by 
all reasonable means as long as there is a 
shortage; and 

5. To cooperate fully with all Government 
and private agencies to win this war. 

To this end we pledge all our energies and 
reassert our unfaltering faith in the leader- 
ship and guidance of the world’s greatest 
living intellect, your President and mine, 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt. 


From That Fount of Every Blessing Came 
This $165,000 Loan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
herewith submitting an editorial written 
by Mr. John E. Sylvester, the editor of 
the Wellston Telegram, of Wellston, 
Ohio. In this editorial Mr. Sylvester 
stresses what I have been arguing for 
years. I have argued that much money 
could be saved in the nondefense activi- 
ties of the Government and likewise that 
much could have been saved in the de- 
fense activities Today we are spending 
billions of dollars annually on projects 
that are not necessary, and this is done 
under the cry of national defense. I 
have favored spending adequately for the 
defense of our own Nation and for assist- 
ance to other nations struggling for their 
peace and security and have voted for all 
such measures. But I have maintained 
steadily tl at millions have been wasted. 
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I appreciate that the Reconstruction 
- Finance Corporation owes its establish- 
ment to Republicans. It was set up under 
Mr. Hoover’s administration. I felt that 
it was a good program and I gave it my 
support and vote. I am glad to know 
that in its early administration it loaned 
its money very carefully and only after 
thorough and complete investigation. In 
these latter years and especiaily in these 
latter months, I have been very fearful 
when I noticed that this organization has 
been loaning countless millions of dol- 
lars in every direction. I have felt 
from my own personal knowledge that 
some of the loans made were unjustified, 
and that the Government would never 
get its money back. 

From the case discussed by Mr. Syl- 
vester in his editorial it would seem that 
someone was negligent in loaning this 
large sum of $165,000 on property and on 
a business that could not be reasonably 
expected ever to repay. I am sorry that 
the Government is going to lose this 
much money, but this is only a pittance 
compared to what it has lost in many 
other directions. 

The editorial, dated January 8, 1942, is 
as follows: 


FROM THAT FOUNT OF EVERY BLESSING CAME 
THIS $165,000 LOAN 

Stonewall Jackson fell by accident; and 
in a wilderness of scrub-oak and sassafras 
beyond the battlefield of Chancellorsville, 
the lone wayfarer now comes on a modest 
monument, marking the spot where the 
great Confederate cavalry leader was shot 
by his own soldiers, killed within his own 
lines. 

Seventy years later, named for him, the 
Stonewall Jackson Co. was organized to mine 
coal east of Wellston along the Jackson and 
Vinton county line. It started off in a big 
way, soon bogged down for lack of funds, and 
forthwith, hat in hand, went to that Roose- 
velt reservoir of ready cash, the Government’s 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation lend- 
ing agency. 

Maybe the glamor of the resplendent name 
of Stonewall Jackson dazzled the Democrat 
dealers. Perhaps politically right were those 
bold entrepreneurs from little Pee Wee Town- 
ship, county of Pike, State of Ohio. Anyway 
the bigwigs at Washington pushed $165,000 in 
good bankable bills across the counter—yes, 
a lot of mazuma in any man’s language. 

And the security—but why bring that up 
now? 

Anyway, the security was 440 acres of hill 
land, at best worth $20 an acre, half as much 
on the courthouse steps at McArthur. And 
the mortgage blanketed some second-hand 
machinery also To insure repayment of the 
loan the company agreed to apply 25 cents a 
ton from all coal mined. So far all was 
hunky-dory. But there’s the rub—Stonewall 
quit digging coal. 

When the loan was made there was much 
eyewinking and head shaking in these back- 
ward parts, where we know so little about high 
finance. Usually the questions were asked by 
6-percenters, miserly penny pinchers always 
talking about security. Blocking the path of 
progress, these hillbillies would stop a $165,- 
000 loan just to inquire about the collateral. 

Now the loan turns up in another’s hands, 
and the United States of America isn’t telling 
how much it lost on the transaction. And the 
Stonewall Jackson Co. is called to an account- 
ing in the court But that doesn’t matter; it’s 
as dead as the old general himself, molder- 
ing away in his grave at Lexington. 

Maybe the head shakers were right after all. 
But what we would like to learn now is how 
they made that touch on Uncle Jesse Jones. 
For he may have a little bit left. 


National Unity and the Two-Party 
System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address of Hon. JosepH W. MartTIN, Jr., 
of Massachusetts, Republican leader of 
the House of Representatives and chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, on Monday evening, January 12, 
1942, under the auspices of the National 
Radio Forum. 


Fellow Americans, a strong unity now binds 
the men and women of this Nation of every 
race, color, religious and political belief into 
one resistless onsweeping determination. We 
all have in this hour one supreme, deep, un- 
shakabl~ purpose—America shall be pre- 
served; civilization shall be saved. 

Some believed ease and luxury had soft- 
ened the fiber of America. We now know 
that is not so. When the Japanese, in the 
very moment they were professing peace, so 
treacherously and savagely struck at Pearl 
Harbor, and the Philippines, Midway, Wake, 
and Guam, they did something else. They 
struck the spark which lighted the temper 
of America. They delivered the blows which 
swept all indecision from our plans. The 
white heat of righteous anger generated by 
those treacherous assaults, perpetrated under 
the cover of peaceful negotiations, has welded 
the hearts and minds of all Americans into 
one overpowering purpose to stamp out com- 
pletely and for all time brute force as a 
domineering, aggressive power, and to re- 
store right as the ruling force of this world. 
The integrity and the safety of America are 
now at issue. The honor, the liberty, the 
ideals which make life in America beautiful 
and worth while are under assault in this 
hour. It will be no easy job to defend all 
those things we hold dear; perhaps long years 
of hardship, privation, suffering, grief, and 
toil may lie ahead of us. There will be a 
great measure of blood, sweat, and tears for 
us, too. But our integrity, our honor, our 
liberty, our form of government, and our way 
of life shall stand unimpaired, however hard 
shall be the task of keeping them secure—of 
protecting them against being trampled 
under the ruthless heel of any aggressor. 

Events have taken place which will forever 
remain black blots in the annals of man’s 
climb from savagery to civilization. But the 
very acts which have so blackened the annals 
of man have brought about other develcp- 
ments which will forever illumine the pages 
of history which record the most worthy and 
inspiring deeds of men. 

We have been a peace-loving people here 
in America. We have been a long-suffcring 
people here in America. We have been a 
peopie slow to anger here in America. But 
we are now one utterly determined, one com- 
pletely united people—united in a high re- 
solve—the unsparing defense of our Nation, 
our way of life, our ideals of civilization and 
human progress. 

The American people had prayed for peace. 
They bad sought in every way to stay out of 
war. But let no man in this world mistake 
the situation today. We are united in our 
support of our Government, the President, 
who ts the Commander in Chief of our armed 
forces, and we rally to the battle to uphold 
the highest ideals and the best motives of 
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men. The job of ending for all time the 
threat of ignorant, brutish, savage, ruthless 
power has been thrust upon us. God helping 
us, we will do the job this time so it will 
never have to be done again. 

My fellow citizens, the task which con- 
fronts us demands vastiy more than re- 
sounding phrases, catchy slogans, and fierce 
war cries. A job of a million, hard, tiring, 
unspectacular details must be done. We do 
not know how far into the future it may 
stretch ahead of us. It is going to be a tough 
job, but it is going to be done. 

Our defense is not simply a matter of 
marching troops, colorful uniforms, glinting 
arms, blaring bands, and waving flags. This 
war is being fought, and must be fought, in 
textile mills, in shipyards, in foundries and 
steel mills, in machine shops and mines, on 
the farms and in the fields, as well as on the 
seas, over the seas, and under the seas. It 
is a war of chemists, machinists, of every 
character of artisan, as well as of military 
and naval forces. In the wars cf former times 
the Naval and Military Establishments were 
the arsenals. In this war every factory and 
every field of America is the arsenal. Every 
man and every woman who can lend a single 
effort to the sum total of this complete war 
is in the ranks of the fighters now. Every 
man and every woman is called upon to help 
defend the Nation. Not only must we each 
contribute our share of arduous labor and 
unhappy sacrifice but we must each do our 
part to maintain the moral stamina and the 
unwavering courage of .every individual, 
young and old, in order to contribute to the 
victory which must and will be ours. 

You know and I know tonight that more 
than 130,000,000 free people, working in uni- 
son for a common high purpose, are an in- 
vincible power. Millions of men will be 
fighting under arms for the country; other 
millions will engage in the equally important 
task of production; still other millions will 
be busy helping to preserve the morale and 
spirit of the Nation. Make no mistake: each 
task is Just as essential in its way as the 
others. The American people have always 
had great pride and confidence in their men 
who have defended the Nation in clashes of 
arms. They are our first line of, action. 
That confidence and pride will again be fully 
justified in the months or years ahead. 
Already tales of heroism in the spirit of our 
finest, most cherished traditions are coming 
back to us from the outposts. In the midst 
of sudden, stunning assault, our officers and 
men rose to heights of magnificent courage. 
Who can ever forget Pearl Harbor, the Philip- 
pines, Midway, Wake, and Guam? 

Already some of the best and bravest of 
our young American boys have laid down 
their lives for their country. In common 
with the rest of my countrymen, I do not 
like to think of the toll this war will take. 
The resolution of every American for 1942, 
and for as long as this war shall last, by 
every rule of fair play and human decency, 
must be: Let those who stay and work at 
home back up with every energy of their 
being the boys who will do the fighting and 
the dying for our beloved country. 

Labor and valor are united in modern war- 
fare. Production is just as necessary as ex- 
ecution. 

The smear of grease can be just as truly 
the badge of honor as can the smudge of 
powder. 

Behind the heroic fighting forces on the 
battlefront must be heroic, sweating, toiling 
forces of factory, mine, and field. 

“Remember Pearl Harbor” will be the battle 
cry of the American people to the end of 
this war. It will be echoed and reechoed in 
the days to come. And our enemies will 
have cause to remember and to remember 
with regret Pearl Harbor. An _ aroused 
American people whc had prayed for peace 
are now determined deep in their souls to 
defeat an arrogant, brutal foe. This war will 
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go on until the infamy of the act which 
Spilled the blood of the boys in Pearl Harbor 
and Midway and Wake and Guam is 

out. The price of the Philippines in blood 
and tears and treasure will be such that 
Japan will never be able to pay it. Con- 
ceivably we might lose control of the Philip- 
pines for a little while. But just as surely as 
the sun lights the day, fiocks of American air- 
planes taking off from the Philippines will 
in days to come darken the skies of Japan 
like a host of avenging angels. The Axis 
Pow<ts must and shall be defeated. 

Let it be said now and for all there are 
no partisan lines in this determination of 
the American people to win this war. I ven- 
ture to suggest the President might do well 
to avail himself of the splendid talent and 
experience of men like former President Her- 
bert Hoover, Wendell Willkie, Alf Landon, 
Thomas E. Dewey, Alfred E. Smith, Joseph B. 
Ely, John W. Hanes, Lewis W. Douglas, and 
others. I think it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Hoover at the head of Price Control. for 
instance, would give the Nation greater con- 
fidence than those who now exercise that 
control. All these men I have mentioned 
have a broad administrative experience and 
a deep sense of patriotism. This great ad- 
ministrative ability should be utilized in the 
war effort. 

We must put an end to the bickerings and 
the jealousies which characterize some parts 
of the administration in the war effort. This 
is the hour for efficiency, for the selection of 
the right man for the job and the end of 
politics in determining the selection of our 
administrators. The people are being called 
upon to make tremendous sacrifices. They 
demand the greatest nonpartisan efficiency 
and economy procurable among our more 
than a hundred and thirty million free, 
capable people. 

I am sure there is no difference of view 
that the bi-party system of government must 
be preserved; constitutional elections must 
be held; party organizations must be main- 
tained and made more virile not only for a 
full war effort, but to help maintain our his- 
toric American form of government. The 
elections of 1942 must go ahead. We cannot 
as a nation set aside these elections without 
amending the Constitution. To dispense 
with the elections would be to discontinue 
our American form of government. Once 
discontinued it might be impossible to re- 
store. It must not be forgotten we are 
fighting 'this war to preserve our American 
system of government and our American way 
of life. Graft, corruption, waste, collusion 
in contracts, inefficiency, must as far aS pos- 
sible be prevented. 

We must see to it that small business does 
not perish in America. The livelihood of mil- 
lions of Americans depends upon the small 
community industries of this country. 

We must endeavor to obtain full war pro- 
duction with a minimum of dislocation in our 
economic structure. Unless we do this, we 
may fail to sustain the morale at home which 
is so essential for the winning of the war. 

There must be curtailment of nondefense 
spending wherever possible. This is abso- 
lutely necessary. Not only must we of this 
generation and the coming generations toil 
and sweat and sacrifice to pay the bills 
wisely and efficiently contracted, we must 
toil and sweat and sacrifice just as much to 
pay for money unwisely or extravagantly 
spent or stolen. This Nation today is like 
a man upon whom has descended a sudden 
calamity; it is hard up; it has had 10 years 
of tremendous expense; it now faces expendi- 
tures the extent of which it cannot even 
imagine. Therefore we must discontinue 
every expenditure which is not vital and 
essential at this time. What will it profit 
us if we win the war and lose the peace? 

We must build a program for the days 
which will follow the advent of peace. A 
vast depression, widespread unemployment, 
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can be and must be averted by planning as 
we go along. 

I believe I voice the sentiment in the heart 
of every man and woman listening to me 
tonight when I say we must and we will 
bend every effort to the preservation of our 
system of government. The people will stand 
as a great bulwark against any sinister forces 
which might seek to destroy our form of 
government. 

While we are fighting this war we must 
continue to work for the tion of pri- 
vate enterprise. With whatever faults it may 
have, it still is the best system yet devised 
by which to achieve the happiness, the pros- 
perity, and the progress of mankind. 

The fact that we are in a war must not 
be permitted to impair our frankness or to 
make us afraid to face the facts in a rational 
way. I want to say to you candidly we will 
have to be constantly on guard against the 
excesses of bureaucracy, and we must be 
prepared to fight if necessary for the return 
to the Congress and the people of the vast 
powers which have during the depression and 
in this war emergency been handed over to 
the executive department of our Government. 

A vigorous intelligent opposition party is 
more essential today than at any time in 
the history of our country. It will be the 
instrument by which we can check what 
might otherwise be disastrous mistakes, min- 
imize costly errors, compel faithfulness and 
efficiency. It may well be the instrument 
through which we will be able to retain our 
constitutionai form of government and our 
political mechanism by which we have im- 
plemented the Declaration of Independence. 
Permit me to remind you that the first 
World War President, Woodrow Wilson, once 
said: 

“We do not need less criticism in time of 
war, but more. * * * It is hoped that 
criticism wil: be constructive, but better un- 
fair attack than autocratic repression. * * * 
Honesty and competence require no shield 
of secrecy.” 

The late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
one ot our greatest liberals, was in full agree- 
ment on the same point. He once said: 

“We do not lose our right to condemn 
either measures or men because the country 
is at war.” 

The responsibility for measuring and evalu- 
ating the policies and the acts of the Gov- 
ernment under our constitutional system of 
checks and balances rests upon the Congress. 
As I have said many times before, the only 
way in which the Congress can function as 
an «ndependent. coordinate branch of the 
Government is through the biparty system 
and the traditional American method of pro- 
posal. disagreement. discussion, and cOmpro- 
mise That is the only way we can have a 
responsible, free government. 

This war will require work and sacrifices 
greater than ever before. Planes, submarines, 
warships, tanks, guns, and munitions must 
roll out of the factories in an ever-increasing 
flood Employers and employees must cease 
to think of themselves as such. We are all 
henceforth united as Americans to make cer- 
tain there is no interruption in this rising 
tide of war essentials. We will—we must— 
give the boys in the Navy and the Army the 
best and most efficient tools in the world 
with which to perform their tasks. Together 
with our valiant Allies our boys will do 
the job. 

In this time when civilization must battle 
with a tidal wave of barbarism, all aur states- 
manship is imperatively demanded to pre- 
serve our world status. We must be prepared 
for some reverses. There will be times of dis- 
couragement. But the magnificent fortitude 
and fighting spirit of our Allies is our inspir- 
ing example. It is just as certain that we and 
our Allies will emerge triumphant from this 
war as it is that dawn follows darkness. The 
question is not, Will we win? It is, How soon 
will we win? 





After all, my fellow citizens, there is noth- 
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will be won will be the crown- 
of mankind. 
t industrial nation with all its 
enormous resources cannot be beaten. We 
have the courage and the spirit to buckle 
down to the job. Our Allies are strong na- 
tions. 

So, then, my fellow countrymen, we are 
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can that the destructive forces of predatory 
wars shall not touch us again. The struggle 
is going to call for the fullest measure of de- 
votion on the part of every man, woman, and 
child in this country. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, whose 
birthday we are soon to celebrate: 

“Let us have faith that right makes might; 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it. * * * 
With firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in.” 





Balkan Diplomacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Anpendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following very interesting article written 
by Mr. Soterios Nicholson, an attorney 
of Washington, D. C., which article ap- 
peared in the California Greek news- 
paper of January 2, 1942, as follows: 

VIEWS AND NEws 


(By Soterios Nicholson, author of War or a 
United World, A World City of Civilization, 
etc.) 


On December 9, 1941, the Greek Minister 
at Washington wrote to the Secretary of State 
that the Greek Government “has informed 
the Japanese Government that as Japan is 
at war with Great Britain and the United 
States, Greece severs dipiomatic relations 
with her and has ordered the Greek envoy 
at Tokyo to depart.” 

The Secretary of State answered the Greek 
Minister on the 10th of December and ex- 
pressed the full appreciation of the American 
people for this “further evidence of the co- 
operation of Greece in the common effort. 
The Greek Government has demonstrated, 
by its early action, at once its opposition 
to aggression, its abhorrence of the Japanese 
attack, and its friendship for the Government 
and the people of the United States,” con- 
cluded the Secretary of State. 

The Rumanian Foreign Office notified the 
American Legation on December 12, 1941, 
that “as a result of a state of war which 
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has arisen between the United States of 
America, on the one hand, and the German 
Reich, Italy, and Japan, on the other, Ruma- 
nia herself is in a state of war with the 
United States of America.” 

The American Minister in Sofia on Decem- 
ber 13, 1941, informed our Department of 
State that the Bulgarian Government had 
just declared to Parliament that in accord- 
ance with article 3 of the Tripartite Pact that 
Bulgaria is in a state of war with England 
and the United States. 

On the 14th day of December 1941 the 
Turkish Ambassador in Washington wrote to 
the Secretary of State that Turkey “has de- 
cided to extend the neutrality” of the Re- 
public “to the war conflict which has just 
broken out.” Meaning, of course, the Jap- 
anese aggression against the Governments of 
the United States and Great Britain. 

In the above four paragraphs one under- 
stands at a glance the actions of the Balkan 
States toward liberty, freedom, and justice. 
Greece elected to fight side by side with 
Great Britain and the United States. The 
other two chose to be with the aggressive 
dictators, who do not care about individual 
freedom, the Bill of Rights, or any other 
right, except the might founded in tyranny. 

It is to be wondered as to the reason under- 
lying the above stark facts, that Great Britain 
and the United States have not declared war 
against Rumania and Bulgaria. Both have 
definitely allied themselves with our enemies 
and will do anything they can to hinder the 
Allied cause. 

Bulgaria has systematically started to elim- 
inate the Greek population in Thrace and 
Macedonia. She has cruelly inflicted unwar- 
ranted and unjustified punishment to the 
peaceful people and regions of Greece under 
one pretense or another. Bulgaria has. by 
instinct been a bad neighbor of Greece, dat- 
ing back to the time she was liberated from 
Turkey. Often official] denial is issued stat- 
ing that brigands have done so and so and 
that she is unable to correct the situation. 
She purposely creates such brigands and 
then disclaims any responsibility. At the 
present time, however, brigands are not ac- 
tive. The civilian pcpulation, backed by the 
Army, moves in on Greek territory, and by 
brute force, dislodges the innocent peasant 
population from their homes and farms, or 
what remains of them, following the destruc- 
tion wrought by the archbrigands of Ger- 
man hire, then these impoverished folks are 
pitilessly left to die from cold and want of 
food. Male members cf these evicted peoples 
are shot without provocation and the women 
folks criminally attacked. Children are 
chuse@ away and forced to forage for them- 
selves, 

It is time that Great Britain and the 
United States lose no precious moments but 
declare war against Rumania and Bulgaria. 
No good can come out of people that boldly 
declare war against us and by their very 
actions seek to destroy all that we hold 
sacred Relations should be severed at once. 
Their diplomats should be immediately sent 
away where they belong. They are endan- 
gering our fighting efforts. They are enemies 
and should be treated as such 

As for Turkey, one can look at the facts 
and draw his own conclusions. She refused 
to fight with Greece against the aggressor’s 
invasion, even though she was bound by 
treaty with Greece. After all the war ma- 
terial and aircraft Turkey has received from 
England and the United States, there is still 
no sign that she will affiliate with the Allied 
cause. It is hoped that Hitler’s Ambassador 
to Turkey will not prevail any longer and 
that Turkey will shake off the duplicity and 
cast her lot with the Allies. The fear is 
expressed that the very war material and 
planes she receives from Great Britain and 
the United States will be used against us. 
It is hoped that this prediction may be in- 
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correct and that Turkey will not be given the |*ness of the posts” was mentioned as early 


chance to fight us with our weapons. 

By concerting together behind our Com- 
mander in Chief, by purchasing defense 
stamps and bonds, we muster the might of 
our Nation. Let us each contribute his part 
till victory is ours. 





Postal Volume at All-Time High—Mighty 
Growth of the Postal Service From 
28 Postmasters, Under Benjamin 
Franklin, to 45,000 Under Frank C. 
Walker, a Picture That Arrests Atten- 
tion and Challenges Admiration 
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or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in a short 
while it will be my duty and my privilege 
to report to the House of Representatives 
the bill making appropriations for the 
Post Office Department and all postal op- 
erations during the fiscal year 1943. 

Information which will be released si- 
multaneously with the reporting of the 
bill will throw a flood of light on the 
operations of the greatest business or- 
ganization in the world—the American 
Postal System. 

It is my opinion, derived from close 
contact and observation, that the Postal 
Service, under Frank C. Walker and his 
predecessor, James A. Farley, has at- 
tained a superlative degree of efficiency 
and a smoothness of operation worthy 
of the highest commendation. I have 
often been impelled to remark that if ev- 
ery governmental activity were conducted 
on a comparable basis of economy and 
efficiency the critics of our Government 
would run out of complaints. In seeking 
a place to lodge the praise which I be- 
lieve is due I would divide it about equally 
between good administration and the 
loyalty and faithfulness of the vast army 
of postal workers. 

The volume of postal business has 
reached the all-time peak and is growing 
by leaps and bounds, reflecting an un- 
precedented postal revenue. Postal ex- 
penditures also are at the all-time high, 
as it is axiomatic that the mails, what- 
ever their proportions, have to be moved, 
but it is worthy of note that revenues are 
outstripping expenditures so that it. ap- 
pears that the day may not be far dis- 
tant when the postal establishment will 
be wholly self-sustaining. 

The mails must go through. “Not 
snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds” 
was the apt motto applied to all postal 
couriers by Herodotus more than 2,500 
years ago. 

Down through the centuries these 
words have motivated postal couriers in 
every section of the globe where the mails 
and the posts have operated. The “swift- 


as the year 1520 B. C. in the Book of 
Job in the Bible, and there are numerous 
other references in the Old Testament 
to the sending of messages by couriers 
on horseback, mules, camels, and other 
outmoded means of transportation. 

Postal service, often termed the most 
potent instrumentality of human de- 
mocracy, is as old as civilization itself. 
In all history, however, postal service 
has never in any land reached the high 
state of efficiency with such a complexity 
of operations and never have the posts 
of any nation been operated on such a 
broad and far-reaching scale as they are 
today operated by the United States Post 
Office Department. 

Seven short words included in the leg- 
islative powers of the Congress as con- 
tained in section 8, article 1 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States may well 
be described as the foundation of the 
United States postal system. 

The Congress shall have power “to es- 
tablish post offices and post roads”; and 
under this historic authority birth was 
given to the United States Postal Service, 
the only department of Government for 
which provision was contained in the 
original articles of the Constitution. 

At the time the Constitution was drawn 
up, and long before the Declaration of 
Independence, postal service was being 
carried on in and among the several 
colonies so that it was a going public 
utility that the Federal Government took 
over from the British Crown with the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

As far back as 1639 the general court 
of Massachusetts by ordinance estab- 
lished the first post office in America in 
the home of Richard Fairbanks in Bos- 
ton which was designated as the deposi- 
tary of all letters brougrt from across 
the seas. He was allowed a penny a let- 
ter for the proper transmission of the 
mails to the addresses in the Colony, and 
he likewise was held strictly accountable 
for the performance of his duties as post- 
master by the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
authorities. 

Thus it may be seen that less than 10 
years after Plymouth Rock a mail serv- 
ice had been established on this side of 
the Atlantic. A short time later, in 1672, 
Governor Lovelace of New York organ- 
ized a monthly post between New York 
and Boston over a route which to this day 
has been known as the old Boston Post 
Road, most famous post route in 
America. 

The extension of postal service 
throughout the new colonies which were 
being established along the Atlantic sea- 
board had reached such proportions by 
1691 that the British Crown appointed a 
Colonial Postmaster General for the 
American Colonies, Andrew Hamilton, of 
Edinburgh. 

Benjamin Franklin, often referred to 
as the Father of the American Postal 
System, received his first postal assign- 
ment in 1737 when the then Colonial 
Postmaster General, Colonel Alexander 
Spotwood, appointed him postmaster at 
Philadelphia, and in 1753 he was made 
Postmaster General for the North Brit- 
ish Colonies in America, a post which he 
held until 1774, when he was dismissed 
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by the Crown for his sympathies with the 
cause of the American colonists. 

During this period, notwithstanding 
tnat his many other responsibilities re- 
quired him to be abroad much of the 
time, he brought the Colonial Postal Sys- 
tem to a high state of efficiency. He per- 
sonally visited and inspected nearly every 
post office in the Colonial System. He 
increased the frequency of the mail serv- 
ice between New York and Philadelphia 
from once to three times a week during 
the summer and from twice a month to 
once a week in the winter months. 

When Franklin left office just before 
the outbreak of the American Revolution, 
post roads with couriers on horseback 
were in operation from Maine to Florida 
and from New York City to Canada, and 
the mails were being carried between the 
colonies and the Mother Country on 
monthly schedules. 

The population of the colonies was 
menger and scattered, the roads were 
poor and the distances were great, but 
despite all these obstacles Franklin made 
the Colonial Postal Service an efficient 
and reliable system of cOmmunication 
among the colonists. 

After Lexington and Concord the Con- 
tinental Congress, recognizing Franklin’s 
outstanding accomplishment in welding 
together an efficient postal organization, 
appointed him Postmaster General of the 
American postal system and thus, on July 
26, 1775, Benjamin Franklin became the 
first Postmaster General independent of 
the British Crown at a salary of $1,000 
per year. 

During the Revolutionary period the 
postal establishment was a very insignifi- 
cant agency of the Government that had 
been established. 

In the year 1776 there were only 28 post 
offices in the American postal system, 14 
of which were located in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Following the ratification of 
the Constitution in 1789, our present 
postal system as we know it today was 
established by taking over the Colonial 
postal system as a going business eStab- 
lishment on September 26, 1789, when 
Samuel Osgood, of Massachusetts, was 
appointed Postmaster General by the Na- 
tion’s first President. George Washington. 

While the postal establishment as an 
agency of the public antedates any other 
branch or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it was, however, at the time of its 
being brought under the Constitution, 
subordinate to the Treasury Department. 

At the time of Samuel Osgood’s ap- 
pointment as the first Postmaster Gen- 
eral under the Constitution there were 
only 75 post offices in the United States 
postal system and the mails were being 
transported over only 1,875 miles of post 
roads. 

The importance of the postal eStab- 
lishment was soon recognized not only 
by the citizens of the new Nation but by 
the Members of Congress as well, with 
the result that in 1829 the Postmaster 
General of the United States was made a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 

By 1812 there were only four clerks 


in the New York post office, and part of. 


their compensation was had by boarding 
with the postmaster. Today the New 


York post office alone has more than 


20,000 employees of all kinds in the vari- 
ous divisions and branches of the service 
operating in that city. 

During the early years of the nine- 
teenth century, the Post Office Depart- 
ment gradually but steadily expanded its 
services to embrace new communities as 
the needs of the public demanded. 

The first overland mail to the Pacific 
coast by way o, Fort Leavenworth and 
Santa Fe arrived in what is now Los 
Angeles, in May 1848, only 3 months 
after California was admitted to the 
Federal Union. From this it may read- 
ily be seen that Postal Service was soon 
to follow population trends, even to the 
far away Pacific coast area, just as it 
had done following the turn of the cen- 
tury in becoming a most necessary and 
integral part of the new settlements that 
were springing up westward beyond the 
Alleghenies. 

The Pony Express Service, a privately 
operated contract service, was placed in 
operation between St. Joseph, Mo., and 
San Francisco, in 1860, as a means of 
affording a faster mail service between 
the East and the Pacific coast. Seventy- 
five horses were used in making the first 
trip which took 10% days. The swiftest 
Pony-express trip on record was that 
made to deliver President Lincoln’s in- 
augural address, the riders covering the 
approximately 1,400 miles between the 
terminal points of St. Joseph and San 
Francisco in 7 days and 17 hours. 

The importance of the pony-express 
service and the several overland mail- 
stage services which linked the Middle 
and Far West in the middle of the last 
century cannot be limited to postal oper- 
ations. In addition to providing a hu- 
man bond between the many isolated 
outposts beyond the frontiers of the rap- 
idly expanding Nation, the old mail 
stages and the pony-express riders paved 
the way for the first transcontinental 
railroad lines which were soon to span 
the continent giving new and far-recach- 
ing impetus to the development of the 
riches of the new West. 

With the advent of the first adhesive 
postage stamps in 1847 and the opening 
up of the new West during the middle 
nineteenth century, there was provided 
a new and far-reaching stimulus to the 
Postal Service. As a result, from that 
point on new services were added from 
time to time and-these broadened the 
scope of operations beyond the fondest 
dreams of the early postal organizers. 

The first of these newly created serv- 
ices was that of the registry system, 
which was established in 1855, in re- 
sponse to a popular demand for greater 
security in sending money and valuabies 
through the mails. 

In 1863, the free delivery of mail in 
cities was undertaken. At the time of its 
inception the City Delivery Service was 
placed in operation in 49 cities, with 440 
carriers, at an annual cost of $300,000. 

The next step in the exvension of the 
Postal System was the establishment of 
the money-order system in 1864. It is 
interesting to note that the system was 
adopted during the third year of the 
Civil War as a means of accommodating 
soldiers who were desirous of sending 
money to their homes, although the 
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of its existence, has grown to a point 


instituted in 1896, when 3 routes were 
Placed in operation in West Virginia, 
and this service is now one of the 
very vital branches of the entire Postal 
System in this country, serving more 
than 29,000,000 patrons daily. The pres- 
ent Rural Delivery Service comprises 
some 33,000 carriers who cover more 
than 1,000,000 miles daily. 

After many years of discussion, the 
Postal Savings System was inaugurated 
in 1911, and by 1917 it had grown to such 
an extent that there were more than 
500,000 depositors with deposits of more 
than $80,000,000. Even this figure is 
paled into insignificance when we con- 
sider that today the Postal Savings Sys- 
tem has on deposit more than $1,250,- 
000.000, representing some 2,800,000 de- 
positors. Originally, $500 was fixed as 
the maximum that could be placed in a 
postal-savings account, but this was later 
increased to the present $2,500 limit. 
The domestic Parcel Post System was 
established in 1913, and it has been right- 
fully stated that it was this service that 
brought the city to the country and the 
country to the city by enabling rural res- 
idents to purchase their goods in the in- 
dustrial centers by mail while they them- 
selves were afforded the opportunity of 
shipping their cwn products to the city 
by means of the parcel post. The Parcel 
Post System today ranks as one of the 
chief sources of revenue of the Postal 
System, ranking second only to first-class 
mail matter. 

The dead-letter office was established 
in 1825, although no records of its opera- 
tions were kept until 1860, when Con- 
gress passed a resolution requesting in- 
formation on the dead-letter service. 
The information thus obtained revealed 
that there were more than 2,000,000 un- 
deliverable letters being received every 
year. At the present time every first- 
class post office is utilized as a dead- 
letter office, and there are 14 dead 
parcel-post branches throughout the 
country. Between ten and fifteen mil- 
lion dead letters are received annually, 
and the amount of money found therein 
every year amounts to approximately 
$100,000. 

One of the greatest developments in 
mail transportation was the establish- 
ment of the domestic air-mail system in 
1918. One of the most dramatic and 
romantic of all branches of the Postal 
Service, the Air Mail Service has revo- 
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lutionized the transportation of mail 
matter over long distances at high speeds. 

The United States Air Mail Service, 
which may rightfully be termed the pulse 
of our commercial] air-transport system, 
has grown from the 218-mile single route 
established by the Post Office Depart- 
ment between Washington and New York 
on May 15, 1918, to a comprehensive Na- 
tion-wide and transoceanic system em- 
bracing some 94,000 route miles and 99,- 
000,000 annua! flown miles. 

In 1934 the entire ail-mail system was 
reorganized and extended. The period 
from that date to the present day has 
seen a complete retirement of the old 
single-motor planes. Every plane now 
in service both on the domestic and for- 
eign air-mail routes is of the multimotor 
type and are among the finest and most 
modern in use anywhere in the world. 
The speed of these great planes, which 
in many instances is upward of 200 miles 
per hour, is more than double that of 
the earliest air-mail planes. This period 
has also been marked by the advent of 
the modern sleeper planes, with every 
convenience for passengers and crews. 

The single route 218-mile system of 
1918 has now been expanded to 49.706 
miles in the foreign system and 44.659 
miles in the domestic system, a combined 
Air Mail Service embracing 94,365 miles. 
Every State in the Union has direct air- 
mail service. In addition, there is do- 
mestic service in the Hawaiian Islands 
and star routes. using plane service, in 
Alaska. Our foreign routes serve Can- 
ada, Mexico, Central and South America, 
the West Indies, Europe, Asia, New 
Zealand, Africa, the latter continents 
through the trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific air-mail routes which have been 
placed in operation during the past few 
years. 

Adhesive stamps for use in the prepay- 
ment of postage on mail matter were au- 
thorized in 1847 and first placed on sale 
at New York on July 1 of that year. It 
was customary in the days before postage 
stamps were authorized to fold a letter 
so that the name and address of the 
addressee might be written on the out- 
side, envelopes being unknown at that 
time. The letter was sealed with wax 
and the postmaster at the office of mail- 
ing wrote in the upper right hand corner 
of the folded letter the rate of postage 
which might either be paid in advance or 
collected from the addressee on delive:y. 
The rate of postage was then 6 cents for 
a letter composed of a single sheet of 
paper weighing 'ess tnan 1 ounce if it 
was conveyed not.exceeding 30 miles and 
at a graduated scale up to 25 cents if 
over 400 miles. 

Up to that time it had been aimed to 
make the postal system pay its own way 
by balancing expenditures with receipts, 
but Congress in 1851 recognized the post 
office as a vitally important public service 
and adopted the policy of service first. 
This policy has been extended down 
through the years until now we have the 
greatest business institution and public 
utility in the world, not for profit but for 
public service. 

In the early days there was little need 
for speed, as transportation was limited 
and the postal requirements of the people 


were few and easily met. Under Franklin 
a force of a few hundred persons served 
the mail to our 3,000,000 inhabitants, 
while today there are 45,000 post offices. 
The postal service is the largest employer 
ef labor, representing nearly one-half of 
all Government employees, and larger, of 
course, than any single industrial enter- 
prise in the world. In volume, the United 
States mail has grown from a small be- 
ginning to an estimated grand total of 
29,235,791,328 pieces per annum. This 
survey included parcel post as well as let- 
ters and the total estimated weight of 
this enormous volume of mail is 6,279,- 
288,002 pounds. 

The Postal Service today comprises our 
largest savings bank, our largest express 
business, our largest system for the trans- 
fer of money, and our largest agency 
available to the people for the investment 
of their savings in Government bonds. It 
also maintains a huge motor fleet of more 
than 8,000 vehicles. It operates through 
every known means of transportation, 
from horseback and dog sled to airplanes. 

Because everyone uses the Postal Serv- 
ice, because its appeal is so genera] and 
its coverage so universal, few people real- 
ize how important it has been to the so- 
cial and economic development of our 
country. On the main Post Office De- 
partment Building in Washington there 
is carved a fitting description of our great 
Postal Service: 

The Post Office Department, in its ceaseless 
labors pervades every channel of commerce 
and every theater of human enterprise, and, 
while visiting, as it does kindly, every fire- 
side, mingles with the throbbings of almost 
every heart in the land. In the amplitude 
of its beneficence, it ministers to all climes. 
and creeds, and pursuits, with the same eager 
readiness and with equal fullness of fidelity 
It is the delicate ear trump through which 
alike nations and families and isolated indi- 
viduals whisper their joys and their sorrows, 
their convictions and their sympathies to all 
who listen for their coming. 


The postal establishment in the United 
States from its earliest days has been ever 
alert to meet the increasing demands of 
the American public, demands which 
from the beginning have kept pace with 
the march of progress. 





Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
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HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, civil- 
ian defense is a subject with which no one 
in the country is more familiar than the 
mayor of the city of New York. Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia has made a thorough study 
of civilian defense and all of its phases. 
He also made a thorough survey of all 
the potentialities of civil defense 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the United States. He knows the condi- 
tions as they prevail in the cities in Can- 
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ada, both those bordering on the United 
States and those in more outlying 
regions. 

As chairman of the American Conven- 
tion of Mayors, he is fami'iar with mu- 
nicipal p:oblems as they affect all of our 
municipalities, both 'arge and small. As 
a former Member of Congress, he is 
familiar with legislation and knows also 
how to dovetail and integrate civilian de- 
fense into the requirements of our Army 
and Navy 

He was himself a memner of the armed 
forces of this country and kaows the 
Army and Navy and our air force from 
persona] observation and personal activ- 
ity. To many of you the modest charac- 
ter of Fiorello H. LaGuardia has appar- 
ently not conveyed the fact that he is 
himself an aviator of note. 

L*Guardia speaks many languages. 
He is a well-rounded personality, and I do 
not believe there is anyone in this coun- 
try or in any country in the world who 
is as familiar with all the minutiae of 
civil defense and defense problems gen- 
erally as is the mayor of the city of New 
York. 

It is not often that I take the floor of 
this House in praising an individual who 
does not belong to my political party or 
with whom I do net assoviate politically. 
Nevertheless I feel thai this is a time 
when political considerations should be 
of no consequence This is a time when 
national] defense is paramount in the 
minds of all citizens and when it is neces- 
sary to forego all differences in partisan- 
ship and pull together for the one great 
purpose of winning the war. 

If the war is to be won, the ability of a 
man of the stamp of Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia stands supreme I do not be- 
lieve that there is anyone who can accom- 
plish the work that LaGuardia has 
accompitished, and the criticism that was 
leveled agairst him that he has taken on 
too much work upon nimself is some- 
thing that only LaGuardia can answer. 
We all know LaGuardia’s restless energy, 
and the fact that he himself has always 
beet; able to accomplish vastly more than 
other persons under similar circum- 
Stances, ever though they have all the 
time in the world to do tne job. It is not 
the amount of time a person devotes to 
a job that counts, but the ability to ac- 
complisp what he has set hirnself to do. 
On the score of ability, integrity, and effi- 
ciency, there is no ore who can rival the 
mayor of the city of New York. 

The Committee on Military Affairs 
which has considered bill H. R. 5727 
seeks to strike out the heart of the bill 
by taking away from the Director of 
Civilian Defense the authority granted 
to him under Executive Order 8757. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
War Department is efficient, that its 
leadership is adequate. and that it per- 
forms its duties in a masterly fashion. 
I have all the respect that comes from 
my many years of association with offi- 
cers of our Army, and I feel that they 
have performed their task with exem- 
plary devotion to duty and tireless ability. 
Nevertheless, this is not the time to place 
upon our War Department the additiocal 
burdens which inhere in civilian defense. 
For this task, as I said before, we have a 
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very competent leader, and I believe that 
the leadership should be left in his hands. 

I also believe that most of the people 
I have come in contact with are of the 
same opinion, and that the transfer of 
this agency to the War Department will 
only delay and confuse its proper duties 
and will do more harm than good. 

The country should congratulate itself 
on having a splendid Army as well as a 
splendid manager of our civilian defense. 
Let them both remain in their respective 
spheres, and I am sure the duties of each 
will be discharged to the best interests 
of the United States. 

In the preparation for civilian defense 
the municipal authorities know exactly 
what to do. Their police and fire de- 
partments can easily be so arranged as to 
enable proper collaboration with the ci- 
vilian authorities, and the mayor of the 
city of New York has trained these mu- 
nicipal agencies to their high pitch of 
efficiency. If the Army were to take 
charge at this time, it would only undo 
the work which it cost so much effort to 
create. I really believe that we should 
not change our horses in midstream and 
that we permit the civilian defense au- 
thorities to continue along the lines they 
have mapped out unhampered by any 
new regulations which the Army might 
establish if it were to be entrusted with 
this task. 


War Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
by John Barr: 


Dear GOVERNOR: The President has asked 
the country to devote 50 percent of its energy 
to the production of military goods and serv- 
ices. As this is no more than our enemies 
and allies have been doing for some years it 
would seem to be a reasonable request 

The annual national income consists of the 
goods and services that we produce within 
the year. As a whole we live upon the goods 
and services currently produced. If half of 
our effort is engaged in producing for war, 
we must live upon the civilian goods and 
services produced by the remaining half. 
Looked at in this way, it becomes apparent 
that the burden of war cannot be passed on 
to the people of tomorrow. The impact of 
the burden makes itself felt when we find 
that we must work harder and consume less. 
Whether we tax or borrow the ioad must be 
borne as the job is done. 

It is expected that the national income for 
the coming year will be $%100,000,000,000. 
Divided as above it means that the country 
must live upon $50,000,000,000 worth of civ- 
ilian goods and services. In 1932 the na- 
tional income was $40,000,000,000. Allowing 
for the increase in population and the change 
in the cost of living the available civilian 
goods and services will be approximately the 
same. There will, however, be this differ- 
ence—in 1932 we had 15,000,000 people en- 
tirely out of work and with no income except 


gratuities while a sizable number of those 
who did have work were better off than they 
had .been before the depression started. 
Under the present circumstances we must 
reach full employment. In that case the idle 
of 1932 will be at work and have their own 
incomes. But that income must come from 
that part of the population corresponding to 
those who were siill at work in 1932. In 
other words the income available for con- 
sumption will be about the same as it was 
in 1932 but will be much more evenly dis- 
tributed. We must remember too that the 
burden of supporting the idle in 1932 fell 
upon the remainder of the people. 

War finance may be divided into three 
parts, that raised by taxation, that borrowed 
from individuals, and that borrowed from 
banks. The difference between borrowing 
from individuals and borrowing from banks 
is perhaps not sufficiently understood by 
many voters. If Mr. A has money in the 
bank and buys a defense bond, he gives the 
Government a check and receives the bond. 
The bank transfers the money from Mr A's 
account to the account of the Government; 
the total amount of the bank’s deposits is 
not changed. But when the bank buys bonds 
it simply gives the Government a deposit 
slip for the amount involved and the bank's 
deposits are increased by the same amount. 
Money has been created out of thin air and 
added to the total amount of money exist- 
ing in the country. This difference is of 
vital importance. If Mr. A buys the bond, 
he does not have the money to buy goods 
and the demand for goods is thereby de- 
creased. If we decrease the effective de- 
mand for goods in the same proportion that 
we reduce the supply of these goods prices will 
remain as they were. But when the banks 
buy bonds the individuals still have their 
money, the demand for civilian goods remains 
the same while the supply decreases, and 
rising prices or inflation results. This, of 
course, is only true during periods of full 
employment for then, by definition, the 
supply of goods cannot be increased. This is 
the reason we did not have inflation, as was 
so freely predicted, during the 1930’s. We 
did have several inflationary spurts during 
those years, but they were of short duration 
and prices did not rise very much. This was 
because we had millions of idle people and 
a productive capacity so large that when used 
to anything like its full extent the country 
was flooded with goods that could not be 
sold for the prices asked. When inventories 
pile up production ceases, The smooth 
working of our industrial system requires 
that goods be consumed as fast as they are 
produced. 

From all this it appears that the burden 
of the war effort falls upon us in one of three 
ways—if we do not meet it by taxation or 
by the individual buying of defense bonds, 
it will be imposed upon us by a rise in the 
cost of living. This is another way of say- 
ing that the burden cannot be passed on to 
the people of the future. 

But there is an objection to this line of 
reasoning that must be met. It arises if and 
when it is decided to pay off the national 
debt. If the bonds are bought by indi- 
viduals, the money goes back to individuals 
when the debt is paid. If the next genera- 
tion is taxed to pay the bonds, it, in turn, 
receives the money for the bonds and, taking 
the country as a whole, no burden has been 
imposed. But if the bonds have been sold 
to banks, the Government collects money by 
taxation and puts it in the banks. It then 
takes the bonds from the banks, the banks 
cancel the deposits held by the Government, 
and, as a result, the people have been taxed, 
but nobody has the money; it has returned 
to the place from whence it came—the air. 

The answer to that objection is this: The 
question as to whether or not the national 
debt be paid off lies entirely with the people 
of tomorrow. Contrary to much prevailing 
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public opinion, the 


a 


see 


Representatives in Congress. 
taxation can be adopted which will base taxa- 
tion upon the ability to pay. If this is done, 
justice will prevail. We have the secret 


if the people choose they can make it so. 
If they do not so choose and an inequitable 
system of taxation is imposed upon them, 
they have only themselves to blame. 

The paying off of bank loans, whether by 
individuals or by the Government (unless 
Offset by new loans), reduces the amount of 
money in the country and is a deflationary 
measure tending to produce unemployment 
and depression. Nothing would so com- 
pletely destroy business as an effort to pay 
off all existing debt as quickly as possible. 
At the beginning of our national existence 
Alexander Hamilton insisted that the Gov- 
ernment assume a national debt almost as 
terrifying in its size to the people of that 
time as the one that confronts us at pres- 
ent. But he also had a law passed that pro- 
vided that the debt be not reduced by more 
than 2 percent each year. Hamilton is cred- 
ited with being the greatest financier the 
country ever had: and if he was right in this, 
it follows that whatever debt we have created 
or will create by borrowing from banker should 
be paid off very gradually, if at all. 

Just why so many people are afraid of 
public debt is difficult to understand. We 
have not been afraid o: private debt. Dur- 
ing the 1920's private debt increased much 
faster than did public debt during the next 
decade. Our entire capitalistic system which 
we are so anxious to maintain is a debt sys- 
tem. Capital is savings. Savings must be 
invested. When an investment is made, a 
corresponding debt is set up. Investment 
and debt go together, just like ham and eggs 
or the head and tail on a nickel. At pres- 
ent our investment is in defense, in the pres- 
ervation of our liberties, and in our very 
existence as a free people. 

I said above that we have free elections in 
this country. That holds good only so long 
as we do not lose this war The object of 
this war on the part of the aggressor nations 
is .oot, and nothing else but. The coun- 
tries already conquered have been bled white. 
Revolt is impossible. There was a time when 
a citizen with a cobblestone picked up from 
the pavement cn which he was standing was 
something of a match for a soldier armed 
with a muzzle-loading musket Our citizen 
of today stands on a pavement which is a 
solid slab of concrete with a dozen machine 
guns blazing at him from an airplane well 
beyond his reach If he stabs a soldier of 
the conquering army, 100 of his countrymen 
die with their backs to a wall. 

Hitler has expressed his admiration for the 
slave economy which existed in our South 
before the Civil War. His new order is to 
be a slave economy with Germany as the 
owner and the rest of the world, including 
the Italians and the Japs, as the slaves. The 
Roman Empire existed on loot for centuries 
and Hitler has boasted that he is establishing 
an empire that will endure for 1,000 years. 
If he wins we will be delivering half of our 
production to Germany for all time to come, 
This is the picture as drawn by men who have 
associated with Hitler and are in a good 
position to know his mind. Is it not much 
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better for us to devote half of our energy to | we are determined that there shall not be 


our own defense and to the destruction of 
that force which has twice in 25 years 
plunged the whole world into war? 
Sincerely, 
JOHN Barr, 


TIERRA I 


Freedom of Speech in Time of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress by Wendell Berge, Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States, Sun- 
day evening, January 11, 1942, station 
WWDC. Washington. D. C.: 


In the last month this country has at- 
tained a most impressive national unity. All 
responsible leaders of public thi ught are 
now united in their central purpose. Over- 
whelmingly our people see eye to eye on the 
grave necessity of an all-out effort to win the 
war Past differences have been buried and 
forgotten At last the mighty power of this 
country has been turned full force against 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

We know that this will be a hard war and 
that it may be a long war But we are pre- 
pared to pay whatever the cost in order to 
free the world from the curse of the dictators 
and to assure a new birth and continuity of 
man's period of freedom. 

And it is for freedom that we fight—free- 
dom from the domination of foreign military 
power. freedom from economic bondage to 
alien systems, freedom from suppression of 
thought, freedom from suppression of speech 
and religion 

Freedom, in any human society, is a rela- 
tive thing. It is not absolute. And yet it 
can exist in greater degree in a society where 
the citizens are characterized by a high ca- 
pacity for self-restraint and self-discipline. 
During the war we will be compelled from 
time to time to impose upon ourselves cer- 
tain temporary limitations upon the exercise 
of rights which we customarily enjoy. We 
are willing to do this in the interest of ulti- 
mate victory. One of the great virtues of 
democracy is its flexibility—its ability to ex- 
pand and contract as the exigencies of a 
situation require. Time and again in the 
past when faced with crises citizens of this 
country have temporarily submitted to re- 
straints inappropriate in times of peace, and 
yet when the crises have passed the rights 
and liberties thus limited have been restored 
and their exercise fully resumed by the 
people. 

Thus the press and radio, which in time of 
peace have virtually unlimited freedom as to 
what may be published, accept unhesitatingly 
in time of war the inevitable censorship on 
military information and other intormation 
useful to the enemy. No one seriously ques- 
tions the necessity of censorship of this type. 
We certainly would not want to have our 
papers publish information with respect to 
troop movements, the location of battleships 
and destroyers, the routes of merchant ships 
and troop transports—information which if 
acquired by our enemies would probably re- 
sult in the loss of American life, destruction 
of American property, and hindrance to our 
war effort. 

And yet, in spite of our willingness to ac- 
cept necessary restrictions such as the type 
of censorship to which I have just referred, 


any undue or unnecessary sacrifice of free~- 
dom even during the war. There is no ad- 
vantage as such in the curtailment of free- 
dom. Indeed, we Americans velieve that the 
power of democracy is stronger even in time 
of war if a maximum of individual liberty is 
preserved. 

All of what I have said points up to the 
responsibility of prosecutors and courts for 
the preservation of freedom and the enforce- 
ment of laws necessary to the effective waging 
of the war. Certainly there can be no ques- 
tion that every law designed for the protec- 
tion of our industrial and military establish- 
ment must be vigorously enforced. The 
plants and industrial processes for the manu- 
facture of war materials must be vigilantly 
protected against subversive activity. Our 
investigative agencies must be constantly on 
the alert for evidence of sabotage, and when 
offencers are discovered they should be in- 
dicted and every effort made to convict them. 
Likewise. official military and industrial se- 
crets must be carefully guarded. Spies must 
be ferreted out and punished 

Not only are our people entitled to protec- 
tion against sabotage and espionage, but they 
are also entitled to protection against the 
more insidious effects of subversive foreign 
propaganda. It has been demonstrated, how- 
ever, that the most effective weapon against 
propaganda is exposure rather than suppres- 
sion. “Propaganda” is a very broad word and 
includes the circulation of a lot of informa- 
tion and ideas that it is in the public interest 
to have circulated. It would be difficult. if 
not impossible, to devise a law that would 
forbia subversive propaganda, without also 
forbidding good propaganda. 

The better method is the one which Con- 
gress has adopted. It has required that every 
person who distributes propaganda as an 
agent for a foreign principal must register 
and make a full disclosure of all the facts of 
his employment. If we know who are the 
foreign propagandists in our midst we can 
properly evaluate and discredit the work of 
those who are subversive. It is a crime in 
this country to distribute propaganda as a 
foreign agent without making full disclosure 
of one’s activities to the Government, and 
under this law we are able to prosecute, and 
We are prosecuting, those propagandists who 
fail to obey the law. Laws of this kind should, 
of course, be enforced to the utmost. 

But, in addition to protecting the war pro- 
gram against harmful acts, the pressure al- 
ways arises in time of war to punish those 
who merely talk and write. Some people ap- 
parently fear that our democracy is such a 
flimsy structure that it is in danger of being 
blown over by every windy utterance of ir- 
responsible critics and cranks. 

I do not believe, however, that it would 
promote our national interest or help win the 
war if we were to divert or distract the peo- 
ple’s energies by witch hunts aimed at lock- 
ing up all our critics and those who still 
dissent from our course in the war. More- 
over, if law-enforcement officers were to start 
jailing people merely for what they think, 
say, or write, such officers would experience 
terrific difficulty in devising standards by 
which to determine what kind of criticism 
shall be permitted and what kind of criticism 
shall not be permitted. They would find 
themselves in a very uncertain and dan- 
gerous field. 

No better example of this can be found 
than by referring to the experience of the 
first World War. During the latter part of 
our participation in that war the Govern- 
ment embarked on a course of prosecutions 
on the theory that words in themselves had 
a “tendency” to encourage resistance to law 
and interference with the conduct of the 
war. The test of “tendency” is a very vague 
test. As I shall presently show, it can be 
made to apply to almost anything that peo- 
ple say if you happen to disagree with them. 
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Let us look at the experience of the first 
World War. In 1918 Congress passed an 
amendment to the 1917 Sedition Act, which 
amendment fortunately was repealed after 
the war and is not now on the statute books. 
This act in very broad language made it 
criminal to utter, print, write, or publish 
any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or abusive 
language; or any language intended to cause 
contempt, scorn, contumely, or disrepute as 

the form of government of the United 
States the Constitution or the flag; or any 
language intended to incite resistance to the 
United States or promote the Cause of its 
enemies. You will note that in this act the 
test of guilt was really subjective. Any 
language that was uttered with intent to 
cause certain undesirable results or which 
had the effect of causing them was made 
illegal. Thus it was not the words them- 
selves that were made illegal, but rather the 
intention of the person who uttered the:in and 
the effect which they had. 

Now, superficially, that test might seem all 
right. But when you come to analyze it, it 
is a very dangerous one. The ascertainment 
of intent in uttering language requires look- 
ing into another person’s mind. If you don’t 
like what he says, you immediately suspect 
his intent. If you don’t like what he says, 
you will figure that his words will have a bad 
effect. If they will have a bad effect, that 
only furthers your belief that they were said 
with bad intent. Therefore, bad intent and 
bad effect are both proved by the fact that 
you do not like the words. 

Thus, for example, if you think the war 
should be paid for by the sale of bonds and 
another man advocates new taxes, and if you 
think that the effect of immediate additional 
taxes would be bad on the country’s morale, 
yov can build a very good case that the person 
who advocates new taxes is speaking with the 
intent and the effect of hampering the con- 
duct of the war, and his language becomes 
seditious. 

This example may seem overdrawn, and yet 
it represents the very type of utterances 
which were prosecuted during the first World 
War under the then existing sedition statute. 
During the first World War men were pun- 
ished for criticizing the Red Cross and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. They 
were punished for discouraging women from 
knitting by the remark. “No soldier ever sees 
these socks.’ Rose Pastor Stokes was con- 
victed and sentenced to 10 years in prison 
for arguing to a group of women against the 
war and using the words, “I am for the people 
and the Government is for the profiteers,” 
on the theory that what was said to mothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts might lessen their 
enthusiasm for the war. A motion-picture 
producer was convicted and sentenced to 10 
years for disp’aying a film called The Spirit 
of "6 because it contained such scenes as 
Patiick denry’s speech the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and Valley 
Forge. The theory of the prosecution was 
that in presenting the play the producer de- 
signed and intendec to arouse antagonism, 
hatred, and enmity between the American 
people and the people of Great Britain at a 
time when Great Britain was an ally of the 
United States During the first World War 
it was regarded as criminal to suggest that 
there might be some graft in the production 
of munitions because such a suggestion 
would cause a lack of confidence in the ca- 
pacity of the Government adequately to carry 
on the war. 

It would be possible to recite at much 
greater length a veritable chamber of horrors 
made up of these prosecutions during the 
last war. We are determined that there will 
be no such prosecutions during this war if it 
can possibly be avoided. When cases are 
selected for prosecution the test of criminal 
guilt in regard to the use of language should 
not be what was in a person’s mind when he 
uttered certain words or, if the imagination 
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is allowed to run rampant, what might be 
considered to be the effect of his words. I 
believe that the test should be found in the 
words themselves and the circumstances un- 
der which they are uttered—are they in 
themselves criminal because they advocate 
the immediate overthrow of the Government 
or the success of the enemy, or are they 
words which are uttered under such circum- 
stances that they create a clear and present 
danger to the safety of the Government or 
the successful conduct of the war? 

This so-called clear and present danger 
doctrine was laid down many years ago by Mr. 
Justice Holmes in the following language: 
“The most stringent protection of free speech 
would not protect a man in falsely shouting 
‘fire’ in a theater and causing a panic. * * * 
The question in every case is whether the 
words used are used in such circumstances 
and are of such a nature as to create a clear 
and present danger that they will bring 
about * * * evils that Congress has a 
right to prevent. * * * Whena nation is 
at war many things that might be said in 
time of peace are such a hindrance to its 
effort that their utterance will not be en- 
dured so long as men fight and that no court 
could regard them as protected by any con- 
stitutional right.” 

The principle that there must be a very 
clear and direct relation between the words 
spoken and a present danger to the Govern- 
ment or its conduct of the war is now well 
established as the guiding test. Its applica- 
tion to particular cases is, of course, difficult. 
But we are doing the best we can in the 
Department of Justice to give it a fair appli- 
cation. On December 15, 1941, we issued in- 
structions to all United States attorneys di- 
recting that prosecutions for alleged seditious 
utterances and all other alleged violations of 
laws affecting free speech shall not be insti- 
tuted without prior authority of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Before issuance of these instructions, sev- 
eral individuals had already been arrested in 
different parts of the country for speeches 
they had made or letters they had written. 
These particular cases were reviewed in the 
Department, and, although the language 
which the defendants had used was found 
to be very abusive and vitriolic, it was con- 
cluded, after careful study, that the language 
in itself was not illegal, and that the circum- 
stances under which it was uttered were not 
such as to constitute a clear and present 
danger to the Government or to the conduct 
of the war. Accordingly, these cases, which 
had been instituted before the issuance of 
our instructions to the United States attor- 
neys, were ordered dismissed. 

The fact that these dismissals were ordered 
should not be taken to mean that there will 
not be any prosecutions of speech violations. 
It means only that each case will be carefully 
weighed to determine whether or not the 
speech in itself is illegal, or the circumstances 
of its utterance such as to constitute a direct 
interference with the conduct of the war 

Even before the outbreak of the war we 
prosecuted an important case in which the 
defendants were charged with conspiring to 
overthrow the Government and to interfere 
with and impair the loyalty, morale, and dis- 
cipline of the military and naval forces of 
the United States. I refer to the Minne- 
apolis Socialist Workers Party case, in which 
the defendants were found guilty of advocat- 
ing, advising, and teaching the duty of over- 
throwing our Government, and of counseling 
insubordination, disloyalty, and mutiny by 
members of the military and naval forces of 
the United States. This was a case, however, 
where the Government believed, and the jury 
agreed, that the defendants as part of their 
conspiracy actually advocated revolution and 
counseled direct action by members of the 


armed forces. It is a far cry, in my judg- 
ment, from this kind of case, which deserves 
prosecution, to the futile murmurings of 
some of the frustrated people who were prose- 
cuted during the first World War. 

I submit that the safest and most effective 
way to counteract the misguided mutterings 
of the relatively few people who have not 
joined with us heart and soul in our mighty 
effort to win this war is by intelligent and 
vigorous reply to such people’s talk—that is, 
when what they say is important enough to 
warrant reply. As Professor Chafee, of Har- 
vard, has said: 

“We must fight for some of our beliefs, but 
there are many ways of fighting. The state 
must meet violence with violence, since there 
is no other methoed, but against opinions, 
agitation, bombastic threats, it has another 
weapon—language. Words as such should be 
fought with their own kind, and force called 
in against them only to head off violence 
when that is sure to follow the utterances 
before there is a chance for counterargument. 


“The American policy is to meet force by 
force and talk by talk.” 

I would remind you again that the Depart- 
ment.of Justice is vigorously prosecuting the 
real enemies of our war effort whenever we 
can discover their activity The recent con- 
viction in Brooklyn of every member of a ring 
of Nazi spies was a real triumph for law en- 
forcement and for our country’s cause Ad- 
ditional espionage indictments were returned 
just recently in New York, and trials will 
commence this coming week, emphasizing 
again that the Government is on the alert 
in detecting subversive activity. At 'east half 
a dozen foreign-agent cases are being actively 
prosecuted or have just recently been con- 
cluded with convictions. Hundreds of inves- 


tigations of alleged sabotage, espionage, or 
foreign-agent activity are actively under way, 
and wherever the evidence warrants prosecu- 


tion will result. 

But we have set ourselves against those 
pressures and influences which cry for the 
prosecution of those people who are merely 
exercising their right of free speech guaran- 
teed by the first amendment of the Consti- 
tution, and whose utterances are not in 
themselves seditious and cannot be shown 
to constitute any direct interference with the 
conduct of the war. I believe that the peo- 
ple of this country are overwhelmingly be- 
hind us in this. policy, and 1 believe that it 
will further be vindicated when late” it can 
be considered in historical perspective. 

If the Sedition Act of 1918 had been law 
during the Mexican War of 1848, James Rus- 
sell Lowell most certainly could have been 
prosecuted for sedition on account of the 
Bigelow papers, although ‘hy probably had 
no adverse effect whatever on this country’s 
fortunes in that war. Later administrations 
thought enough of Lowell to make him United 
States Ambassador to Spain, and tater to 
Great Britain. Already historical perspective 
has revealed the mistakes in legislation and 
prosecution policy in regard to freedom of 
speech during the first World War. No doubt 
we will make some mistakes again in this 
war, but we ought at least to try and avoid 
making the same ones over again. 

We recently celebrated our devotion to the 
principles of the Bill of Rights on a day set 
aside by the President for that purpose. 
Those principles have validity and vitality in 
time of war as well as in time of peace, and 
we mean to preserve them. The Department 
of Justice expects the understanding and 
support of the American people on this ques- 
tion of fundamental importance, to the end 
that freedom of speech and other constitu- 
tionally guaranteed freedoms shall emerge 
from this war more deeply ingrained in our 
way of life than ever before. 
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Christmas Prayer, 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me, I am 
herewith inserting two poems by my 
scholarly kinsman, Lon Woodrum. The 
poems, Christmas Prayer, 1941, and 
a are most timely and expres- 

ve: 

CHRISTMAS PRAYER—1941 


We're sorry, Lord, it had to be like this! 

We wanted so to hear the bells a-chime 
And see the trees ablaze—and hear the laugh 
Of children ringing on this Christmas- 

time. 
For, Lord, You know how hard we’ve clung to 
peace 
And how we’ve prayed for it . . 
now that’s past! 
You must have heard Yourself, Lord God, the 
wings 
From out the night that dropped their 
deadly blast. 
You must have seen the way Americans 
Went down beneath the hail of iron and 
flame ‘ 
How could the sons of Washington, O God, 
Do aught but fight—unless they died for 
shame! 
We cannot stay our hand, Lord God of hosts. 
We cannot go with nations overseas . ° 
Beneath the shackles of the pagan breed— 
With Poland, Holland, Belgium, Frarce, and 
Greece. 
They too, You know, depend upon our 
| eer 
They wait for us to cleave the hell-black 
skies 
And crush the cannon-fire of tyranny 
And throttle all its ghastly, stupid lies! 
To take the whip from off their bleeding 
backs, 
To give them back their common rights as 
men 
And where the crue] swastika stands to let 
The cross of Christ like dawnlight shine 
again. 
We march with faith, Lord God, that when 
the guns 
Shall hush their shout .. 
thunder cease .. 
We'll come again some Christmastime—and 
sing 
Around the cradle of the Prince of Peace. 


—tLon Woodrum. 


- but 


. and all the 


_— 


AWAKENING 


I hear feet, 

A million, two million, ten million; 

They shake the earth. 

Yesterday they walked the streets quietly, 

On their way to offices and _ factories, 

Or plodded gently through the fields 

Of Maine, Missouri, or California. 

They boom in the dust like war drums, 

Feet of destiny, 

Feet of freedom, 

Feet of men whose fathers marched at Lex- 
ington, 

Or tramped the bloody snows at Valley Forge, 

Or stayed at the Alamo— 

Feet of men who still believe in Lincoln, 

And in God. 


You won't like ’em, Benito. 
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usand, thousand, half a million; 
the heavens with a span of death, 

blacken little kingdoms 

their shadows. 

tanks, 

And ships that rip the sea, 

With guns that gape upon the world. 

Behind them, men who have an incredible 


thing 
They call the Bill of Rights, 
Who have promised their mothers 
And wives and sweethearts and children 
That government of the people, 
By the people, and for the people 
Shall not perisu from 
The earth, 


Remember Pearl Harbor, Tojo? 


I hear machines, 

A hundred, ten thousand, a million; 

Yesterday they built autos 

And roller skates and Chinese checkerboards 

And things that peaceful men can use. 

Now they spit out guns and bombs 

And battleships and everything you need 

To blow an empire off the earth— 

Or a dozen empires. 

And above the sound of drop forges and 
sledges 

And riveting guns and blast furnaces 

And whirling wheels and hurrying feet 

I hear the sound of free men 

Singing. 


Can you take it, Schickelgruber? 
-—Lon Woodrum, 


ge 


wings, 
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Employment Service in Ohio 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following letter from Hon. John W. 
Bricker, Governor of Ohio, and copies of 
two telegrams addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by Governor 
Bricker, relative to the Federal Govern- 
ment taking over the employment service 
in Ohio. 

STATE oF OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus, January 9, 1942. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McGrecor: So that you 
may be advised ar to the position we have 
taken in regard to this matter of grave im- 
portance, I am sending a copy of the tele- 
grams which I sent to the President concern- 
ing the Federal take-over of the employment 
service in Ohio. 

The Social Security Board has, in its over- 
reaching the request of the President, at- 
tempted to take under its authority a portion 
of the Unemployment Compensation Service. 
If that is to be done, it should be by con- 
gressional action. It should not be done 
at all. 

Your State has done an excellent job in 
the unemployment-compensation division. 
We have a very comprehensive and effective 
statute, satisfactory to business and labor 
alike. 
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Your help in maintaining the State’s posi- 
tion in the matter would be appreciated. 
Yours sincerely, 
JouHN W. BRICKER. 
[Enclosure.] 
Co.umsus, Onto, December 20, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C.: 
In response to your telegram of December 
19, in regard to turning over Ohio employ- 
ment service to the Federal Government, 
wish to advise that as part of the conduct of 
the war under your war powers I shall] gladly 
and immediately comply with your request. 
Directions will be given to the department 
accordingly. This department of State gov- 
ernment is over 50 years old. Ohio was the 
first State to enter the field. This State has 
done an excellent job throughout the years, 
and especially in these last trying years of 
defense preparation. The department should 
immediately be returned to the State at the 
end of the war, because the services rendered 
are essentially local. Through the coopera- 
tion suggested in your telegram with the 
Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, that 
Bureau can be adequately and properly ad- 
ministered by the State government. 
JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Governor of Ohio. 
CoLumBus, OnIo, December 30, 1941. 
Hon. FraNKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C.: 
On December 19, as President of the United 
States, you requested the transfer of the 
Ohio State employment service to the Fed- 
eral Government. As Governor of Ohio, I 
gladly acceded to your request, and once 
more I assure you of all cooperation, and that 
every effort will be made to assist the United 
States Employment Service in the job of re- 
cruiting. training, and transferring workers 
for the national defense. I now find that 
the Social Security Board, despite our mutual 
understanding and your Executive Order 
No 8990, plans, beginning January 1, to as- 
sume the basic State function of taking 
claims for unemployment insurance, an in- 
tegral part of any State unemployment-com- 
pensation program. I cannot approve the 
delegation of the claims-taking operation to 
the United States Employment Service. I 
would like response from you in regard to 
return of the employment service to the 
State at the end of the war. 
JOHN W. BrICKER, 
Governor of Ohio, 





United We Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 6, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address 
which I delivered before the United Bes- 
sarabian Federation, a benevolent na- 
tional organization, January 11, 1942: 

An organization of a new Jewish benevo- 
lent organization is always of supreme in- 
terest tome. This is a period in which Jew- 


Alll 


ish organizations must put forth their united 
effort to deal a death blow to Hitler and 
Hitlerism. 

It is almost 10 years now since life in eastern 
and central Europe was disrupted by the 
rising tide of Hitlerism. Beginning with Ger- 
many, where a small Jewish population was 
the first to suffer the brunt of destruction, 
wherever Hitler’s armies went anti-Semitism 
marched on. By the conquest of Austria, 
some 900,000 Jews became uprooted from 
their homes; by the conquest of the Su- 
detenland another one-half million Jews 
were obliged to seek new homes. When Hit- 
ler’s armies swept westward Belgian and 
French Jews were no longer able to remain 
in their countries. When Hitler turned his 
attention to Russia, however, the full fury of 
his anti-Semitism became even more appar- 
ent. Here in central and eastern Europe was 
the real reservoir of the Jewish people. Some 
5,000,000 Jews live in Soviet Russia, while 
another two to three million Jews live in 
Poland, Rumania, and Hungaria. Bessarabia 
was particularly afflicted by the march of 
Hitler’s armies. Bessarabia lies between Ru- 
mania and Russia and has for many years 
been the battleground of the two countries. 
Before the end of the first World War Bess- 
arabia was a Russian province and it was in 
Bessarabia that one of the most. bloody po- 
groms took place, in Kishinev in 1904. When 
the first World War came to an end Bess- 
arabia’s status remained unsettled for a long 
time and both Rumania and Russia claimed 
it. The population of the country consists 
of about 300,000 Jews and the rest is divided 
almost equally between Russians and Ru- 
manians. 

Both Rumania and Russia in the days of 
the Czar were united in their anti-Semitism, 
and when the Kishinev pogrom took place 
the two races together cooperated in killing 
as many Jews as they could lay their hands 
on. Rumania finally gained possession of this 
unhappy province, and while Rumania was 
cooperating with the western democracies the 
Jewish population of Bessarabia had no cause 
to complain. But in due course Rumania 
began to flirt with the Axis and eventually 
became a junior member of the Hitler party. 
When this happened there could no longer 
be peace or happiness among the Jews of 
Bessarabia, and a new wave of pogroms set 
in exceeding by far the pogroms of 1904. 
Finally, about 2 years ago, Hitler and Stalin 
became for a while partners, and Stalin was 
given the opportunity to annex Bessarabia. 
By Bessarabia again becoming part of Russia, 
this time Soviet Russia, the lot of the Jews 
improved materially, and for a while it looked 
as though pogroms were a thing of the past. 

However, the partnership between Hitler 
and Stalin did not last long, and on June 22, 
1941, Hitler attacked his erstwhile partner. 
Rumania, now a flull-fledged member of the 
Axis, promptly proceeded to absorb Bessarabia 
once more, and when Bessarabia came back to 
Rumania the ones to suffer most and to be 
immediately singled out as a target of attack 
were the Jews. Forgetting that the Ru- 
manians themselves were responsible for all 
anti-Jewish atrocities, the Jews of Bessarabia 
were charged with being Russian sympathiz- 
ers and secret supporters of the Soviets, and 
quick action was taken to eliminate any 
Jewish influence in Bessarabian life, and per- 
haps for the first time in history ghettos were 
erected all over Bessarabia and Jews were 
barred from all Bessarabian cities and vil- 
lages. 

While the persecution of Jews in Bessa- 
rabia is no different from that of other parts 
of the world, the Jews in Bessarabia probably 
suffered more terrible outrages. As a matter 
of fact, since Bessarabia is controlled by the 
Axis, no news of any kind is allowed to go out 
into the outside world describing conditions 
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prevailing in that country. It will probably 
take a long time for the world to learn just 
how far the outrages of Hitlerism have hit 
our brethren in that part of the world. Some 
indication as to the type of persecution to 
which our brethren in Bessarabia are un- 
doubtedly subjected can be guessed at from 
the manner in which the Germans have 
treated the Jewish populations of those por- 
tions of Soviet Russia which they have over- 
run in their drive against Russia. 

We find, for instance, in a news story which 
was made public by Molotov, the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, after the Russians 
were able to regain possession of some terri- 
tories previously occupied by Germany, that 
some of the most horrible atrocities and 
crimes were committed by Hitler's soldiers 
before they withdrew from their positions. 
Molotov told the world that the Germans, 
from Finland to the Black Sea, accomplished 
destruction and devastation. Entire towns 
were completely wiped out; hundreds of peo- 
ple were burned in their villages. Molotov 
told how the Germans shot a 70-year-old man 
because he pleaded with them not to burn 
his house. 

Molotov also told how the Germans robbed 
the people of their houses, their cattle. grain, 
and everything down to the last baby’s shirt; 
how pecple were left to wander in the woods 
in the midst of the Russian winter without 
clothes. How men, women, and children 
have been halted on the streets and roads 
and stripped of their clothing so that German 
soldiers could wear their clothes. On Decem- 
ber 10, 1941, the Germans herded the resi- 
dents of a certain town into a church where 
t-ey let them stay without food and where 
al. of the people finally died of cold and star- 
vation. As a matter of fact, the Germans 
have legalized marauding expeditions by 
bands of soldiers who go from village to 
village taking everything they want for 
themselves and leaving the civilian popula- 
tion helpless and without any means 

In addition to the Germans who have per- 
petrated all these ravages, Molotov called 
attention to the order. issued by a Rumanian 
commander of the troops who fought with 
Hitler on the Russian front. This Rumanian 
soldier is, if anything, even more despicable 
and cruel than those of Germany. The Ger- 
mans at least maintain a semblance of civ- 
ilized activity when they perpetrate their 
despicable acts. The Rumanians do not even 
show that much. This is the first time in 
history where Rumanians were allowed 
to participate in a victorious march, and 
the success which the have achieved has 
undoubtedly gone *o their heads. I can just 
imagine how Bessarabian villages suffered 
from the outrages perpetrated by the Ru- 
manian armies, and how utterly ignorant and 
degraded these soldiers must really be 

It is needless to say that the greatest suf- 
ferers of war are the women and children. 
Outrages against women and young girls take 
place everywhere, wherever the Germans or 
Rumanians have been able to penetrate. 
Molotov and other eyewitnesses described how 
German soldiers, officers and men, drunk or 
sober, had raped women and girl children in 
the cities and villages; how children had been 
raped before the eyes of their relatives; how 
girls had been dragged through the streets for 
mass rape; and how an old priest who held a 
cross before his breast and tried to save a 
number of girls had been bayoneted to death 
after his beard had been burnt. 

The rumber of victims is, of course, tre- 
mendous. Kiev numbers some 52,000 per- 
sons; Lwow, 6,000; Odessa, more than 8,000; 
Kamenets Podolsk, more than 7,500; and so 
far as Bessarabia is concerned any figure that 
would be given would be merely an estimate, 
and all estimates are laid on the side of too 
few than on the side of too many. 

This organization as well as other similar 
organizations have a definite program set 


out for them by conditions as they develop 
from day to day. When this war comes to 
an end, it will be your duty to rebuild the 
localities. destroyed by pogroms and wars. 
You who have maintained contact with these 
localities will be in a better position than 
anyone else to determine the needs of each 
locality and gather the appropriate funds ®r 
the reestablishment of life in the places where 
the act of the enemy has destroyed all life. 

Let us hope that the call fo: help which 
will come to you from yow fellow country- 
men will not remain unheeded Providence 
has given us American Jews a real duty to 
perform. It will undoubtedly be upon us, 
and the manner in which we perform the 
task which is laid upon cur shoulders as to 
what we van realiy accomplish by way of a 
happy future to those of our former country- 
men who appeal to us for Lelp. 

A benevolent organization, as well as other 
organizations, in this country must bear in 
mind that we are at war and that, irrespec- 
tive of the help that we may give to those 
who most deserve it, the cause of the war as 
well as of the United States will best be 
served if all of us will do everyth‘ng in our 
power to advance the interest of the United 
States. If the present calamity which has 
overtaken the world should result in victory 
in the cause of democracy, then, and in that 
event, we shall all of us share in the general 
prosperity of the New World. Should cur 
cause fail, then the burden of the blame will 
be upon us, so that all of us must remember 
that in unity there is strength, and only 
after all of us will contribute to victory can 
victory be achieved. 


National Automobile Dealers Association 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to present orchids of praise 
to the president and directors of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association for 
their splendidly conceived and very care- 
fully prepared plea which they have just 
addressed to a Select committee of this 
House, by which they seek not only to 
perform their patriotic duty by engag- 
ing in the defense of this Nation, but 
likewise seek to preserve their economic 
life. 

We must be careful in carrying on this 
war to a victorious conclusion that we do 
not lose our democracy at home. We 
Members of Congress cannot escape our 
responsibility. If we have given up pow- 
ers to bureaucrats which may be mis- 
used, to the detriment of the economic 
life of the Nation, while at the same time 
not materially aiding in the prosecution 
of the war, and if such powers be mis- 
used, then we must stand up on our hind 
legs and take it back into control of Con- 
gress. We are the sounding board of 
public opinion in this country and public 
epinion in this country must still control 
the destiny of our Nation. Bureaucrats 
are seldom sensitive to, or guided by, pub- 
lic opinion. Bureaucratic judgment is 
frequently faulty. 
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The automobile dealers are as patriotic 
as any group in America. They seek only 


‘what we all seek, victory, and their ex- 


istence through victory. Our chief hope 
for victory, in fact ou. very formula for 
achieving that victory rests primarily on 
the superior productivity of our great 
Nation. The foundation of that produc- 
tivity rests in our ability to get the job 
done quickly and more efficiently than 
any other nation on earth. The founda- 
tion of that ability rests on the fact that 
we are a nation on wheels. The automo- 
bile dealer is a vital and integral part of 
our economy which keeps us moving on 
those wheels. The automobile dealer of 
America and his employees must be 
maintained in existence. This Congress 
must find the solution to their problem, if 
ill-advised bureaucrats do not them- 
Selves remedy their mistakes. Once you 
take America off those wheels, you will so 
seriously reduce the productivity of this 
Nation as to seriously endanger not only 
our ultimate victory but our ultimate 
economic existence. Again I congratu- 
late the National Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation for its splendid. straightfor- 
ward, patriotic presentation of its prob- 
lems to this Congress. 


So, This Is Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me I am 
submitting herewith for the Recorp a 
very interesting statement prepared by 
my personal friend, Hon. Raymond Nun- 
nery, of Chickasha, Okla., in which he 
discusses in some detail the pending 
price-contro. legislation and its relation 
to farm commodities. 

His statement is food for thought and 
should be read and seriously considered 
by every Member of Congress. The 
statement follows: 

So, Tuts Is INFLATION! 

(An open letter to Members of the House and 
Senate, Mr. Leon Henderson, Price Admin- 
istrator, the editors of the Wall Street 
Journal, and others interested in the con- 
trol of farm prices at or near their present 
level) 

CHICKASHA, OKLA., 
December 26, 1941. 

GENTLEMEN: In legislation pending before 
Congress looking to restrictive measures for 
the control of farm prices, the contention is 
offered by the Office of Price Administrator 
Henderson, certain’ Cabinet members, the 
metropolitan press, editorial columns of the 
Wall Street Journal, and radio commentators 
of the metropolitan radio, that farm prices 
at or about present levels, or at parity, should 
that be reached, are high enough, and that 
legislation should be enacted at once to for- 
bid their sales at a higher figure. 


VIEW FARM PRICES WITHOUT BIAS 


While I do not question their sincerity, 
nevertheless I do not believe the facts, viewed 
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without bias, will support such a conten- 
tion. On the contrary, I believe facts will 
show that to enact legislation placing a 
“ceiling” upon farm prices at even these ap- 
proximate levels will: (1) Drive farm folk 
from the farms, because of a lower and lower 
comparative return, right at the time when a 
greater productivity is needed to meet the 
world-wide emergency; (2) will bring want 
and suffering to a great portion of our popu- 
lation; (3) will seriously cripple the taxpay- 
ing ability of the agricultural South; and 
(5) will, with this added burden, on top of 
the preceding years of farm distress, jeop- 
ardize the economic welfare cf the South, 
and thereby do untold injury to the Nation 
as a whole. 


TOO MANY YEARS AT SUBNORMAL LEVELS 


In its contention that farm prices are 
high enough, and a drastic ceiling should be 
immediately placed thereon by act of Con- 
gress, the editorial columns of the Wall 
Street Journal, and Price Administrator Hen- 
derson, whom it appears out here in the 
grass-roots of the country, are the primary 
advocates of immediate legislation against a 
rise in farm prices, due consideration is not 
given to the fact that farm prices have for 
too long a time held at a level altogether out 
of proportion to a proper or normal rela- 
tionship, and that on the basis of current 
prices not only have farmers and those inter- 
dependent with them upon agricultural pro- 
ductivity had no time or opportunity to 
recover from the impoverishment of pro- 
longed subnormal farm prices, but that, in 
actual relation to present costs, the farmer 
is still, regardless of the approximation of 
parity or the statistical fact of an increased 
over-all income, unable to plant, grow, mar- 
ket, and replant his crops at a profit. 


YEARS OF DISTRESS CANNOT BE HEALED IN A 
FEW WEEKS 


If the mere fact that organized labor, for 
example, is compelled to work for a good 
many years at 25 cents per hour, because of 
circumstances it cannot change, is now en- 
abled to receive 75 cents per hour, and that 
per se, would not warrant the contention 
that the 75 cents per hour heals all the im- 
poverishment from the years of hardship at 
25 cents per hour and must therefore be- 
come the maximum, regardless of whether 
it is a figure covering the costs of a decent 
standard of living, or not—if that compara- 
tive fact would not, in all fairness, be ac- 
cepted as conclusive as to the maximum 
wages labor should receive, then is it not 
equally reasonable to contend that the mere 
fact that farm prices are nearing parity 
will not heal the distress of 10 or more pre- 
ceeding years of farm-price depression? 

Data supplied by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture covering the short 
period of 1936-41, show that prices re- 
ceived by farmers in relation to prices paid 
by farmers, were below prices which farmers 
paid for each and every one of the years 
mentioned, excepting only the latter part of 
the current year when prices received have 
surpassed prices paid, according to the De- 
partment’s data, for a few weeks. Do these 
few weeks of parity heal the impoverishment 
of the preceding years? 

INFLATIONARY SURPLUS IN INDUSTRIAL, NOT 

AGRICULTURAL, AREAS 


It is not an illogical assumption, I am sure, 
that in this pericd of emergency, our Nation 
and cur allies need the full strength of all 
of our people. Nothing can be gained by 
an impoverishment of any proportion of our 
population, while the. other-portion of our 
popwation fares in good or satisfactory fash- 
ion. 1 know of no nationally recognized 
economist who would not uphold the con- 
tention that the greater seed of inflation lies 
in “the surplus of spendable money in the 
hands of the people, plus a scarcity of goods 
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for that money to buy.” 
spencable money is to he found in the in- 
dustrial areas, not in the agricultural areas. 
Across the street from my office are vacant 
business buildings on the main street of the 
seventh business city of Oklahoma, vacant 
since the depression in farm prices began. 
On the main street of the capital city of my 
State will be found vacant business buildings, 
vacant because the agricultural areas of the 
Nation are not faring in proportion to the 
industrial areas On a 4,000-mile trip in 
October through most of the Southern States, 
including Texas, Louisiana, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, except in isolated instances 
vacant business buildings testify to the con- 
tinued depressed condition in the agricul- 
tural South, because of low farm prices. 

COMPARE FAIRLY ECONOMIC STATU. OF AGRICUL- 

TUKAL VERSUS INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


Undoubtedly the Wall Street Journal, Price 
Administrator Henderson and those who 
share with them the urgent contention for 
a restriction of farm prices at approximately 
current levels, have not fairly compared the 
economic conditions of the agricultural with 
the industrial areas of the Nation Recent 
newspaper dispatches have carried statements 
that cotton farmers in the Carolinas, in 
Georgia, and in the other sections are in the 
worst condition for many years—some in the 
worst condition for as much as 57 years. No- 
where, it can be reasonably stated, can the 
agricultural areas be found rolling in wealth, 
as is the case in vast numbers of industrial 
areas, where inflationary “spendable money” 
is at a huge height. 


WHY MAKE COTTON THE INFLATION SCAPEGOAT? 


There are two and a half million cotton 
farmers in the United States, which means 
at a moderate estimate of four to the family 
at least 10,000,000 southerners (not counting 
merchants, teachers, professional men, and 
all others indirectly) who obtain a living di- 
rectly from the growing of cotton. The larg- 
est industrial empluyer in our Nation is the 
textile industry, The largest unit within 
that industry is’ cotton, with an estimated 
575,000 workers now on the pay rolls. We 
southerners have a very good ight to think 
we have somewhat at stake in the economic 
administration of our Nation, and that as 
a matter of equity—a matter of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the Nation—it is 
expedient. indeed, that agriculture in general, 
and cotton in particular, not be made a so- 
called inflation scapegoat as a sort of step- 
brother relation to the virus of inflation sired 
by pre-war extravagance and a patronization 
of Lewisized labor. 


WILL INDUSTRY OR LABOR WORK FOR THIS? 


The manager of the Prairie Gin, of this 
city, one of the oldest and busiest of the 
local gins, tells me that as of the current 
market price he could pay the farmer for 
the average bale of cotton being brought in 
now the approximate sum of $65, plus (since 
Mr. Henderson’s cottonseed-oil ceiling) $7 for 
seed. A total of $72 on current markets, as 
now driven downward by Washington actions 
with which farmers and all are familiar. 


STUDY WITHOUT URBAN-RURAL PREJUDICE THIS 
ANALYSIS 


Against this total of $72 received, the 
farmer may. set up cost allowances in part as 
follows, to determine what he has left for 
profit at a price which Price Administrator 


Henderson, the Wall Street Journal, and 
others say is high enough: 
Total received from sale of cotton 

BE, Bids ntnecavncessmenand $72 


Less cost allowances as follows: 
For cutting stalks and breaking 
land for subsequent planting_. Nothing 
Disking, in preparation for seed 
Peg casustanscsionncsancesnsce Nothing 
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That surplus of | Less cost allowances as follows—Con, 


Harrowing, in preparation for seed 


Wanna tess c ons arugecnin pee Nothing 
Fertilization (if any) and seed 
and planting, first time___._-_. Nothing 


Seed and planting, second time... Nothing 
Seed and planting, third time__.. Nothing 
Seed and planting, fourth time... Nothing 
(While many western growers ./ere 

forced to replant fifth time, just 


forget it.) 
Por cultivation-......5...-...... Nothing 
EE SEE Saknndaccns rennenane $1 
TEP GU eNO onc ecncedcnsccs Nothing 
POP CuleIVattee.. goa c ce nccceuce Nothing 
POP CGitivation. <2 oc ecccccuccce Nothing 
For cultivation-................. Nothing 


For dusting for insects, first time. Nothing 
For dusting for insects, second 


I eas. Nothing 
For dusting for insects, third 

IS aicccittmin del aiintinnm wince Nothing 
FOR: FING icp nde cd acicins Howat $20 


For hauling to town, including a 
burned-out connecting rod from 
shoddy lubrication, a leaky radi- 
ator, one or two flats; half day’s 
time to gin, market, and get 


Pack: sem@ss.45. o..c-s-5--->- Nothing 
For interest on, and maintenance 

of, teams, tractors, farming 

tools and equipment_..-_.-... Nothing 


One-fourth of gross receipts for 
use, or rent of good land, or it 
wouldn’t produce this half bale 
2 FR DE cithrnswertinnnn ae $18 


Total costs (all above this 
figure is net profit, and in- 
SRMOROET ) nccincannatinaine 39 


Net rolling in wealth, per 
TR inieiomnqecinoniniriindanigentine 33 


YEAR'S TOTAL GROSS INCOME, $316.80 


These two and one-half million cotton 
farmers will produce, it was officially estimated 
by the Government on December 8, 10,976,000 
bales of cotton this year, an average of 444 
bales per cotton farmer. This will give that 
cotton farmer, on the above inflation-threat- 
ening-price basis, a total gross income for 
his main cash crop, which is cotton, of 
$316.80 each. 


DANGEROUS TO RECEIVE MORE THAN THIS? 


In deciding whether Mr. Henderson is core 
rect and it would be in truth dangerous for 
the farmer to receive more than these ap- 
proximate prices, and our Congressmen and 
Senators should, therefore, vote for the legis- 
lation as he requests, it should be remem- 
bered, of course, that out of this approxi- 
mate $316.80 which the cotton farmer will 
receive, plus the small benefit payments— 
out of this $316.80 annual gross average in- 
come, must come the inconsequential items 
of expense enumerated above, such as seed, 
planting, cultivating, rent, and other items; 
together with hazards and expenses that, as 
every fair-minded man who has lived on a 
southern farm or actually observed the 
progress of a crop from season to season, 
knows occur and recur every year almost 
without fail. On one or two of these aver- 
age 414 bales the cotton farmer may have 
received a few dollars more, before the cotton- 
seed-oil ceiling and other Washington. fac- 
tors began to force farm prices down further. 


NOW, YOU FIGURE THE NET INCOME 


In voting to uphold such legislation as 
proper and beneficial to the country, it should 
be remembered that on a so-called net 
profit of $33 per bale (which omits every 
item of cost except chopping, picking, rent, 
and ginning), the average cotton farmer with 
his average 444 bales will have the total sum 
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of $145.20 left for his year’s work from his 
main cash crop, $36.30 for the year ($3 per 
month) for each of the four members of 
his average family, to maintain a decent 
standard of living, fight. off the pangs of 
hunger, grow an upright body, and live like 
human beings. 

Of course, if the Price Administrator, or a 
law enacted by the Congress, allows him 
parity, it would be equivalent to about $5 
per bale more—if the market will bring it— 
$1.25 to the landlord, $3.75 to the farmer— 
another 95 cents (8 cents per month) for each 
of his family of four to splurge all during the 
year More than that, say those wh» contend 
higher farm prices are not to be permitted, 
would be inflationary, and would wreck the 
country. 


COMPARE THIS WITH THE SKILLED MECHANIC, AN 
AMERICAN CITIZEN ALSO 


Is the Price Administrator, the Wall Street 
Journal, and others who contend the Congress 
should vote to uphold the contention that 
farm prices are high enough, dealing equi- 
tably with agriculture in relation to industry, 
and to political offices as well? Recently I 
met a certain carpenter and inquired as to 
how he was getting along. “Fine,” was the 
answer. “T have been working at Fort Sill for 
nearly 2 years making $89.30 a week, just 
getting along fine.” This man’s investment, 
in comparison to that of a farmer, would be 
less than $100 in tools, plus whatever sum was 
required to purchase from his union the priv- 
ilege to work in and for his country. Three 
years ago I am sure this man would gladly 
have signed up for life to work for any re- 
sponsible concern on a permanent dary basis 
of $125 or $150 per month. Today he is being 
paid, week after week, at the rate of $357.20 
per month—jingling more money in his pock- 
ets in a single month than the cotton farmer 
does from the entire year’s receipts from his 
cash crop In deciding how it shall vote, 
will the Congress uphold the Price Adminis- 
trator’s contention that the farmer's prices 
are high enouga, the workman's wages should 
not be molested, and it would be dangerous 
to the economic welfare of the country for 
the farmer to receive more? 


LEAVING THE FARMS FOR HIGHER WAGES, AS FARM 
PRICES ARE FORCED LOWER 


A farmer acquaintance, who liv.cs northwest 
of my city, told me .ome months ago that he 
has quit the farm, “turned ‘t over to the wife 
and kids,” and for a year or moi. has been 
employed as a carpenter on Army projects, 
receiving, overtime and all, an average of 
better than $150 weekly. Can our Congress- 
men and senators expect the farmer to stay 
on the farm and produce more and more, 
when the price, and income which he derives 
from it, is forced lower and lower? 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN PAYING A MAN WHAT HE IS 
WORTH? 


In considering the above set out average 
income of the average cotton farmer on the 
basis of this year’s crop and what he is selling 
it for, can Congress conscienciously vote the 
farmer is getting all that he is worth, and 
therefore, Mr Henderson’s requested ceiling 
on farm prices should be enacted into law? 
It is reported out here in the grass roots that 
in a hearing of the Price Administrator before 
the House Appropriations Comm'ttee it was 
brought out that the attorney for that De- 
partment, who at one time was reported to 
have worked as a law clerk at a salary of 
some $2,600, was appointed by the Price Ad- 
ministrato. to receive a salary of $10,000 
annually; and that when the Price Adminis- 
trator was asked by the members of the Ap- 


propriations Committee if it were not true 
that the attorney could have been employed 
for a sum several thousand dollars less than 
this amount, we understand the Price Ad- 
ministrator replied that he probably could 
have employed the attorney for a sum much 
less, possibly as low as $3,000 even, but that 
he, the Price Administrator, “believed in pay- 
ing a man what he was worth.” On such a 
premise, will Members of the House and 
Senate vote to uphold the Price Adminis- 
trator’s request of a low ceiling for farm 
products, come back home to their con- 
stituents, and tell our farmers and the people 
of the agricultural areas that in doing so you 
voted to pay the farmers, as Mr: Henderson 
is said to ‘ave put it about the attorney; 
“what they were worth?” We cannot believe 
that you will allow yourselves to be made a 
party to such gress injustice. 


ALREADY APPEALING TO YOUNG MEN TO STOP 
LEAVING THE FARM AND STAY ON THE JOB 


The Congress is mindful, we know, of the 
need for greater agricultural productivity in 
the emergency. Yet the law of diminishing 
returns, the forcing downward of agricultural 
prices, and the constant day-to-day threat of 
new and crippling influences to come at any 
moment as a bolt out of a clear sky to break 
farm markets further is driving farmers from 
the farms and into the cities where wages 
are more attractive. Last week the county 
agent of Oklahoma County issued a public 
appeal to young farmers to stop leaving the 
farms and stay on the job. With the present 
continuing downtrend in farm prices, soon 
there will be nothing but old men and wom- 
enfolk to tend the farms. Recently, a busi- 
ness which I own had need cf an appre: tice; 
in response to a classified advertisement three 
young farm boys applied for the position. 
Can you blame them, when the outlook is 
for lower prices for what they have to sell, 
higher prices for what they buy, and a higher 
standard of living for their more fortunate 
fellows who already have q'i’ the farm to 
take up highly paid industrial jobs in cities? 


IF THIS IS NOT ALL THESE FELLOW HUMAN 
BEINGS ARE WORTH, VOTE TO TREAT THE COTTON 
FARMER FAIRLY 


In conclusion, let me urge you, and through 
you, your fellow Members, to think carefully 
ahd with all seriousness of the average cotton 
farmer’s gross income of $145.20 for his year’s 
work, $36.30 per month, $3 per each member 
of his family per month, before you accede 
to the Price Administrator’s request to vote, 
in substance, that this is all these fellow 
human beings of ours throughout the great 
areas of the agricultural South are worth. 
I cannot believe the Wall Street Journal, the 
Price Administrator, and those who are wag- 
ing this contention with them that farm 
prices should not be permitted to advance 
further have studied without bias the ex- 
treme hardship their law, if enacted, would 
work upon more than 10,000,000 people of our 
Nation, who, notwithstandi.g an average 
$145.20 annual income from their main cash 
crop for their families, are entitled to the 
same equitable treatment at the hands of 
the Congress as is the carpenter whose $89 30 
weekly salary is accepted without controversy. 

Is that a fair deal for the farmer? Is that 
what he is worth, as Mr. Henderson put it, 
about the attorney? The farmer and the 
agricultural South need your help in this 
crisis. May I respectfully express the hope 
that you will give this matter your most 
earnest consideration. 

Sincerely, 
R. B. NUNNERY, | 
Chickasha, Okla. 
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Radio Broadcast Reviewing Events of 
1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MON C. WALLGREN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 10 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 6), 1942 


Mr. WALLGREN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp in part a radio broadcast 
made on December 31, 1941, entitled 
“Twelve Crowded Months.” The events 
of 1941 were summarized by such nation- 
ally known commentators as Elmer 
Davis, Albert Warner, Linton Wells, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, Eric Sevareid, William 
L. Shirer, Maj. George Fielding Eliot, and 
John Daly. I have obtained from the 
Public Printer an estimate of the cost of 
printing this radio broadcast, which is 
$135. 

There being no objection, the radio 
broadcast was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. Elmer Davis begins the story 
of These Twelve Crowded Months. 

Mr Davis The last New Year came in 
with the Germans still continuing their air 
raids on English cities, with the Greeks push- 
ing the Italians back in Albania, and with 
the Bulgarian Government taking the first 
steps in that sell-out to Hitler, which was 
eventually to open the way for the destruc- 
tion in the spring of the Yugoslav and Greek 
Armies. But, for most Americans, the year 
began in effect with the inauguration, the 
first third-term inauguration in American 
history. It was favored by the first sunshine 
seen on Inauguration Day for 20 years, but, 
considering the unprecedented character of 
the event and the strained atmosphere of the 
time, it was a very quiet affair. Far less a 
ceremony, still less a celebration, such as 
inaugurations have often been in times past, 
than the transaction of a piece of national 
business, a formality that had to be gone 
through with before public officials turned 
back to more urgent business. There was 
far less tension than filled Washington on 
March 4, 1933, when President Roosevelt first 
took office in the midst of a domestic crisis 
and, though the war and its subsidiary issues 
had been the focus of American attention for 
months past, there were no troops lining the 
streets of Washington nor machine guns 
mounted on the corners as there had been 
at Woodrow Wilson’s second inauguration in 
1917. 

The President spoke briefly and in general 
terms. He reaffirmed the American purpose 
to perpetuate democracy. He told us that 
we must not let what Washington called “the 
sacred fire of libe.ty” be smothered with 
doubt and fear. “In Washington’s Day,” 
said Mr. Roosevelt, “the task of the people 
was to create and weld together a nation. 
In Lincoln’s day, it was to preserve that na- 
tion from disruption from within. In this 
day, it is to save that naticn and its institu- 
tions from cisruption from without.” There 
were Americans then who doubted the reality 
of that danger. The President was busy, 
even then, preparing the program of col- 








laboration with enemies of the Axis which 
issued in the lease-lend plen. As almost 
the last act of his second term, he had re- 
ceived at the White House his defeated 
opponent of the November election, Wendell 
Willkie, who was about to go to England to 
see things for himself. To him the Presi- 
dent gave a personal letter to Winston 
Churchill and eventually, of course, Mr. Will- 
ki> returned from England to become the 
most vigorous and effective supporter of the 
administration's foreign policy, but it was 
then beyond calculation that before the year 
was out Churchill would be a guest in the 
White House, arranging cooperation against 
the common enemy. 

And, while all this was going on in Wash- 
ington, Hitler and Mussolini were meeting at 
the Brenner Pass to plan, we can infer in 
retrospect the German-Balkan campaign of 
the spring, which was to rescue Mussolini's 
army, if not his reputation. Marshal Petain 
was talking at the same time with Pierre 
Laval. It was then widely believed that the 
Germans might compel him to take Laval 
back into the Vichy government and few 
could foresee that the Germans would not 
insist on the inclusion of Laval, the individ- 
ual, so long as Admiral Darlan was carrying 
out substantially the policies that Laval 
would have carried out in his place. Spain 
was about to be helped out with shipments of 
wheat stored in the United States. It was 
believed then that this would not have been 
permitted if the Spanish Government had 
not given effective guaranties of the discon- 
tinuance of its propaganda against us in 
South America. This confidence appears to 
have been too optimistic. And the Siamese 
were just recovering in Iredenta. Their 
troops were hoisting their flag over territory 
in Indochina lost to the French 8 years be- 
fore and Mr. Matsuoka, then Japanese For- 
eign Minister, was telling the Diet that day 
that Japan, Germany, and Italy would surely 
establish their new world order, if you only 
give them time. 

Such was the state of the world when the 
President of the United States began his new 
term on January 20, 1941. 

ANNOUNCER. Two weeks before his inaugu- 
ration, President Roosevelt had created the 
Office of Emergency Management and pre- 
sented a $17,500,000,000 budget to Congress, 
the bulk of it for defense. Four days after 
the inauguration, as though to emphasize the 
fact that war was creeping around the globe, 
a British battleship dropped anchor in Ches- 
apeake Bay, bringing to America the new 
British Ambassador. Through mist and rain, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt drove to Annapo- 
lis, boarded the Presidential yacht Potomac 
and went out to meet Lord Halifax. Many 
of us waited on the dock in that rain that 
night to witness this unprecedented greeting 
to an envoy »y the Chief of State. Halifax 
brought good news for on the war fronts in 
east and north Africa, British Imperial forces 
were winning their first big victories. 

Here is Linton Wells with the story. 

Mr. WELLS. On May 9, 1936, that sawdust 
Caesar, known as Mussolini, roared trium- 
phantly that the destiny of Ethiopia had been 
sealed, that Italy at last had her indestructible 
empire, gained, as I saw at first hand, through 
murderous aerial and gas warfare and at the 
expense of any League of Nations honor and 
power which may have existed when the Ital- 
iat dethronement of Haile Selassie was per- 
mitted. 

But Anglo-Ethiopian victories during 1941 
only 5 years later destroyed Mussolini’s so- 
called indestructible empire. In the late 
summer of 1941, Haile Selassie was brought 
from his exile in England to the Sudan- 
Ethiopian frontier, there to receive chief- 
tains who repledged loyalty to their King of 
Kings and returned home with British 


weapons, silver, and instructions. In mid- 
January 1941 Anglo-Ethiopian troops struck 
at Mussolini’s East African Empire from 
Kenya, from the Sudan, and from within. 
The going was tough, but the end of March 
found the empire forces occupying Eritrea 
and Italian and British Somalilands and 
fighting their way up the escarpment to Addis 
Ababa which fell on April 6. Then, 5 years 
to the day, after Mussolini’s idle boast of 
Ethiopia’s determinate Italian enslavement, 
Haile Selassie; mounted on a white horse at 
the head of his victorious troops, entered his 
recaptured capital. He rode through Italian- 
paved streets, lined with cheering chamois- 
clad Ethiopians to Addis Ababa’s square, 
where he watched with glowing eyes while 
the Italian figure of the wolf was replaced 
by a white marble statue of the Conquering 
Lion of Judah. Then he rode on in triumph 
to the palace, where he re-ascended his gold- 
leafed, wooden throne; once again became 
in fact, as well as in name, power of trinity, 
the first King of Kings, Conquering Lion of 
Judah, and Emperor of a land which had never 
been conquered but once in its 6,000 years of 
history 

In all the East African campaign lasted for 
most of 1941, mopping-up operations being 
compieted just a month ago. At no time, 
were more than 20,000 infantry troops in 
action against the Italian Army, estimated at 
200,000 strong. Nevertheless, the vastly out- 
numbered Anglo-Ethiopian forces conquered 
a land seven times as big as Great Britain 
and destroyed an Italian dream of empire. 
They gained an invaluable ally by restoring 
to his imperial throne a great iittle man 
whom we correspondents affectionately call 
Charlie, and they demonstrated that dic- 
tatorship can be overthrown and oppressed 
peoples freed, but dismemberment of Italy’s 
so-called empire was not confined to East 
Africa for one of history’s great campaigns 
was carried out by the British in North 
Africa. During the 2 months prior to Feb- 
ruary 9, 1941, Empire forces swept from Egypt 
across Libya like a prairie fire, putting more 
than 150,000 Italians and vast amounts of 
matériel out of action. 

The ill-fated Greek campaign forced Gen- 
eral Wavell to denude Libya of troops and, 
in March, German reinforcements aided the 
Italians in driving the British back into 
Egypt except for the valiant garrison at 
Tobruk. During the hot summer months 
there was a virtual stalemate in fighting, but 
on November 18 the British struck again at 
the Axis in Libya with American planes and 
tanks and, at this moment of speaking, are 
wiping out the trapped remnants of the 
Italo-German forces on the far border of 
Tripolitania. 

Mr. Davis. Act II, scene I—a vacant lot in 
Indochina: Enter the Japanese Army. On 
July 25 the Japanese, who had occupied 
northern Indochina in the previous summer 
moved into southern Indochina and took 
over the entire country. This was done by 
agreement with the Vichy government and 
was officially called acceptance by Vichy of 
Japanese protection for Indochina, but the 
veteran Senator Norris, striking through to 
the heart of the matter, said that we ought to 
break off relations with the Vichy Govern- 
ment which, in his opinion, did not repre- 
sent a sovereign state 

The taking over of Indochina followed 
the usual Axis technique. The Japanese 
news agency Domei published a story that 
the British and Chinese were about to cccupy 
the country. The stcry focled nobody, but 
it provided the pretext needed by the curi- 
ous sense of proprieties displayed by the 
Axis Powers and their friends. 

For in Vichy it was at once declared that 
Japan was the principal power which was 
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interested in peace in the Far East and was 
accordingly the natural protector of French 
territory against the aggressive British and 
Chinese. 

The United States promptly countered 
with economic action, the only action we 
were at the time able to take. The Presi- 
dent ordered the freezing of all Japanese as- 
sets in this country; and Great Britain, the 
Dominions, and the Dutch East Indies soon 
took the same step. It was evident, how- 
ever, that if the Japanese chose to turn this 
economic war into a shooting war, they 
could attack Singapore by land, sea, and air 
from the bases which Vichy had turned 
over to them. 

Mr. Daty. By July the United States Gov- 
ernment had placed $47,000,000,000 in orders 
for arms for Britain, for China, for ourselves. 
We doubled the output of machine guns, 
quadrupled the output of tanks. We gained 
only a little in the output of bombing planes. 
We had actually spent $7,000,000,000 of the 
$47,000,000,000 provided. United States forces 
occupied Iceland, another support for the 
span of our bridge of ships across the At- 
lantic. Early in August there was a historic 
meeting somewhere in the Atlantic between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. 

And later that month President Rooseveit 
signed a proclamation extending the army 
service of National Guardsmen and draftees 
from a year to 18 months. The bulk of our 
new Army of a million and a half men went 
into maneuvers that were to extend through 
the fall months. The news was filled with 
charges and countercharges concerning poor 
equipment and sagging morale’ Eric Seva- 
reid who reported the maneuvers from the 
field for Columbia reports now on the new 
American Army of 1941. From Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Sevareid: 

Mr. SEVAREID. One chill evening the last of 
this November I stood in the caramel-colored 
dust of a Carolina road and watched a weary 
line of army trucks turn into camp. The 
maneuvers were over. An exuberant soldier 
fired off his last rocket. He meant it as a 
parting gesture to practice warfare. They 
will practice no more, those American sol- 
diers with whom If lived a proud month this 
autumn, and even then they knew it. In 
their hearts they felt that the days of wooden 
guns and make-believe were running out. 
Now they must face the real thing and now 
the fate of all of us depends upon the fate 
of all of. them. 

It is not a perfect army as modern armies 
go. It lacks many guns, even today; only now 
is the ammunition really coming in for the 
guns it has. It has not enough tanks, not 
enough planes, but rare, indeed, in history is 
the army which ever considered it had suffi- 
cient of everything. 

In the steaming bayous of Louisiana the 
maneuvers began last September and there 
two things, at least, the commanders did 
have—two things for which they need not 
wait upon the assembly lines of the factory. 


“One was the bodies of men and the other their 


spirits. What they have done with both is an 
everlasting tribute to the high command. 
About the superb physical condition of our 
new Army there is not the slightest doubt. 
On August 30 there were units which could 
march under full pack 8 miles a day; no more. 
On November 30 they did 24. 

In this summer you heard and read much 
of the spirits of these American soldiers. The 
word was “morale.” The whole people then 
was divided and confused, and as a natural 
result the troops were too. You were told 
that men would go over the hill in October, 
that the new Army would break apart. 

I went out to investigate then and found, 
indeed, much noisy complaint, but these were 
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abroad. The prophets of disaster were wrong, 
as I felt, and the desertions did not occur. 

The officers, too, went their bad 
period, the period of the great purge, when the 
incompetent were weeded out with ruthless 
vigor. Those periods are past, and the Army 
is better for it. This new Army on wheels, 
this Army of men with new rifles, new hel- 
mets, is nct perfected. Essentially it is an 
army just emerging from the experimental 
stage, no longer raw amateur, not yet pro- 
fessional. 

We must face war with it, however, and 
those officers who knew the American Army 
which faced war in 1917 are confident and 
pleased. This one is better. We faced war 
then with only regiments and brigades, not 
even a single division except on paper. Now 
America comes to a new year and a new war 
behind the bulwark of four great field armies. 
Army is the word, no longer just a collection 
of civilians in different clothes, and the men 
themselves, the words draftee and selectee 
are vanishing. Today they bear the honor- 
able title of soldier. 

William Shirer reports now on the battle 
of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Suirer. The story of the Battle of the 
Atlantic goes back to last January. In Berlin, 
Hitler, as is his custom, was haranguing a 
hysterical audience at the Sport Palace. Near 
the end he yelled a warning to the United 
States. He shouted, “Whoever believes he 
will be able to help England must definitely 
know one thing. Every ship with or without 
convoy that comes before our torpedo tubes 
will be torpedoed.” It was more than a warn- 
ing; it was a challenge to the United States. 
For this country did believe that it was able 
to help England, and intended to do so. 
For a while nothing happened; our ships were 
prevented by law from sailing to England; 
but as the summer came, Hitler tried experi- 
menting, probably for two reasons: To see 
how far he could go in sinking our merchant 
ships before we would react and to impress 
the Japanese with his naval power. Even 
then he was pressuring Tokyo to jump into 
the war. 

On May 21 the American ship Robin Moor 
was deliberately torpedoed and sunk in the 
South Atlantic by a German U-boat. On 
June 20 the President sent a special message 
to Congress denouncing the sinking of the 
Robin Moor as an act of piracy. He de- 
manded full reparation from Berlin, but Hit- 
ler did not even deign to reply. Then events 
started moving rapidly. On July 7 the 
United States occupied Iceland. On Septem- 
ber 4 the first German attack on an Amer- 
ican naval vessel took place. Torpedoes were 
fired at the destroyer Greer off Iceland, but 
missed. More American merchant vessels 
were attacked and sunk. His patience ex- 
hausted, the President finally spoke out in 
historic broadcast on September 11. It was 
an answer to Hitler’s Sport Palace warning. 
The President caid: “From now on, if Ger- 
man or Italian vessels of war enter waters 
the protection of which is necessary for 
American defense, they do so at their own 
peril.” Thus came the orders “Shoot at 
sight” and undeclared war was on. It was 
not a phony war, though some Americans 
did not support it. On September 13 the 
destroyer Kearny was torpedoed and dam- 
aged by a German submarine off Iceland. It 
managed to make port, but 11 lives were 
lost, the first American dead of the war. On 
October 30 a German U-boat sank the Amer- 
ican destroyer Reuben James. One hundred 
American lives were lost. In a Navy Day 
address, three days before, President Roose- 
velt had declared: “The shooting has started 
and history has recorded who fired the first 
shot.” The Battle of the Atlantic was on. 
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of 1941 for Brooklyn. 

But far away on the war's eastern front 
another greater “might have been” was in the 
making. Maj. George Fielding Eliot brings 
us the story of the siege of Moscow. 


began with a speech by Adolf Hitler in per- 
son, proclaiming that Russian military power 
had been broken, never to rise again, that the 
Russian war was over. The world listened 
and knew what he meant—Moscow. Another 
conqueror had marched to Moscow after 
bloody battles at Smolensk. Hitler was fol- 
lowing faithfully in the footsteps of Napo- 
leon. With seemingly irresistible power the 
German war machine rolled forward. New 
names and town after town appeared in the 
communiqués. It was evident that the Rus- 
sians were being driven back. Briansk and 
Vyazma faded from view to be succeeded by 
Borodino and then by Tula, Moazhaisk, Malo- 
yaroslavets, and Kalinin. Berlin gloated: 
German officers can see the towers of the 
Kremlin through their telescopes. Moscow 
was besieged, and then the machine stopped. 
The Russians were counterattacking. There 
came into the tone of the communiqués a 
hint of the old familiar stories of the Somme, 
a picture of fierce attacks, gaining too little 
ground at the cost of too much blood, then 
losing half or all their gains to counter- 
attack. Blitzkrieg was giving way to the 
swaying bloody fortunes of position warfare. 

The Germans had run into the main defen- 
sive positions before the Russian capital and 
they had failed to carry them in their first 
rush. Now they had to pay for every yard 
they gained and they were paying in a cur- 
rency in which the Russians were superior— 
the lives of soldiers’ They tried, as they had 
always tried, to outflank their enemy, north 
and south of the capital. They gained again, 
but again they did not gain enough. Winter 
came with November, and the long, sustained 
efforts on which German tactics were based 
became impossible because the men could 
not stand exposure to the elements for such 
periods of time. New Russian armies seemed 
ever to spring from the bleak earth. In the 
south Kharkov fell, then Rostov, but Moscow 
held fast. 

Timoshenko, best of Russia’s field generals, 
went south. Almost at once he made his 
presence felt. A Russian counterattack fell 
from two directions on the overextended 
Germans at Rostov and retook the city, the 
first occasion since the war began in which 
German armies had been driven from a 
major objective they had once possessed. 
The Germans, desperate to gain the shelter 
of Moscow’s last expanse of buildings, flung 
themselves forward again against the cap- 
ital. It was too late—too late in time, too 
late in season. They were beaten back and 
the Russian armies at last passed to the of- 
fensive from the Baltic to the Black Sea. The 
retreat from Moscow began. Fighting hard, 
the Germans strove to cover their retirement 
to a line which they could hold, and this 
process still goes on. The Russians are call- 
ing it a rout; the Germans an orderly, 
strategic retirement. The truth is that it 
seems to be the latter still, but may yet be 


converted into the former. The greater 

is that the Germans have made their bid f 

victory in 1941 and the bid 
ANNOUNCER. In November, 

division in the country focused on the debate 


the service of selectees and removing the last 
restrictions from the Neutrality Act had small 
margins of victory. Then the America First 
Committee leaders announced that they 
would have a hand in the elections of 1942. 

Meanwhile, belligerent labor and manage- 
ment, unaccustomed to heavy backlogs of 
orders and higher prices, initiated a civil war 
of their own. Strikes in January and Febru- 
ary brought major stoppages of defense pro- 
duction. Early in March the President 
formed the National Defense Mediation Board, 
to assure that all work necessary for the 
national defense shall proceed without inter- 
ruption and all possible speed. In June, 
August, and again in October, the Army and 
Navy in turn opened struck plants. But by 
November the Mediation Board had with vary- 
ing degrees of success considered 109 labor 
disputes involving almost 1,200,000 men. 
Measured against the size of the defense 
program, the work hours lost in defense 
strikes were not alarming. Labor’s record was 
good. But in October John L. Lewis, chief 
of the United Mine Workers, defied the Presi- 
dent and called the captive-coal-mine strike. 
A patient President invoked the National Me- 
diation Board. It voted against Lewis. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations mem- 
bers of the Board resigned; Lewis repudiated 
its ruling and set a definite time limit for 
the acceptance of his demands for a union 
shop or else. Congress, egged on by a wrath- 
ful public, began immediately to consider 
antistrike legislation. Again a patient Presi- 
dent offered arbitration, and a thoroughly 
alarmed labor and the same public pushed 
Lewis to acceptance. 

Yes; there were divisions in the country, 
there were differences of opinion and belief, 
and there was uncertainty and even bewilder- 
ment up to the night of December 6. Sunday 
morning, December 7, dawned like any Sun- 
day morning. Every American who had an 
opinion on going to war or not, on striking 
or not striking, still held that opinion, A 
few hours later events settled all contro- 
versies. 

Albert Warner, our Washington news ana- 
lyst, tells you now of how the United States 
went to war. 

Mr. Warner. Out of the blue it came— 
bearing treachery and death. On sneaking 
wings, without warning, Japanese war planes, 
on the fateful morning of December 7, struck 
at Pearl Harbor and Manila. In three waves 
they bombed the airfields on the island of 
Oahu, burned hangars and barracks, bombed 
American planes on the ground. With livid 
fangs, they struck at American warships in 
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the harbor. American fighter planes which 
could still take the air rose to feats of hero- 
ism. From the decks of American warships 
belated guns blasted at the attackers, while 
brave men fought to their dying breath. 
War had come to the United States—war, 
painstakingly planned by Tokyo for weeks 
and months in advance, had struck, even 
while the two-faced Japanese were pretending 
to negotiate a peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences, The Japanese diplomats, heavy Ad- 
miral Nomura, dapper Special Envoy Kurusu, 
were at the State Department at the very 
moment Japanese airplanes were stabbing at 
Honolulu, and Secretary Hull, with burning 
words of indignation, shook the document 
they gave him—crowded with infamous false- 
hoods and distortions—he called it, “Infa- 
mous falsehoods and distortions on a scale 
so huge that I never imagined until today 
that any government on this planet was 
capable of uttering them.” 

It had been a peaceful Sunday morning in 
Washington. By nightfall the White House 
was a military headquarters; steel-helmeted 
troops were guarding the public buildings, 
Congressmen were rushing back to the Cap- 
ital. In football stadiums, in movie houses, 
in quiet homes the news electrified the Amer- 
ican people. It shook them from compla- 
cency. It jarred them out of disunity. You 
were no longer an interventionist or an iso- 
lationist. You had had no chance to inter- 
vene, no choice to be isolated; an enemy had 
struck you. And so we heard isolationist Sen- 
ator WHEELER say: “The only thing to do is to 
beat hell out of them.” Representative JoHN 
KUNKEL summed it up: “They started it; we 
will finish it.” 

There was nothing amazing about the uni- 
fication of the people; they were all Ameri- 
cans; they had all been for the defense of 
America, And now sneaking, murderous das- 
tards had attacked America. They had forced 
upon the United States an American battle 
front. And so the next day Congress declared 
war. There was the President in the House 
Chamber addressing the joint session—a 
stern, grim man. “Yesterday,” he said, “De- 
cember 7, 1941, a date which will live in in- 
famy, the United States of America was sud- 
denly and deliberately attacked.” A few 
minutes later the restive, impassioned House 
raised the cry “Vote! Vote!” And the vote 
for war came—“Aye, aye, aye!” ‘Then, 3 days 
later, December 11, answering the challenge 
of Germany and Italy, Congress declared war 
on them. Now we are fighting a world-wide 
war. 

To help map a joint world-wide strategy 
of the anti-Axis Powers, a dramatic visitor 
suddenly appeared in Washington. A lamp 
crashed to the floor from Steve Early’s White 
House desk, a Democratic glass donkey flew 
against a wall and broke in pieces as newsmen 
rushed from his office to their phones—“Prime 
Minister Churchill is at the White House!” 

You may have heard him as he spoke in 
the Senate Chamber. Humor and anger, ridi- 
cule and aspiration flowed from his tongue. 
The ordeal ahead, the initiative for the 
Allies in 19438, the ultimate victory, unity— 
those formed his theme. We saw him, too, 
at a press conference with the President, 
a picture of solid rotundity, youthfulness of 
spirit, a stubbornness of a bulldog. A ques- 
tion: “How long will it take to lick those 
boys?” And he replied: “If we manage it 
well, it will take only half as long as if we 
managed it badly.” 

And so we are at war. Here at home, we 
are testing against a foreign attack. We had 
a test black-out in Washington tonight— 
black curtains across the windows; traffic 
halted. Even during this broadcast there 
were test warnings on some radio stations. 
We are at war—in the Philippines, across the 
Pacific, and across the Atlantic, around the 
world. Battle casualties, hardships already 
upon us. But the end of 1941 finds us grim, 








determined, a united Nation growing in our 
strength. The course ahead is hard; the goal 
is sure. 

Mr. Daty. To travel that hard course, to 
reach that sure goal, the British and Amer- 
ican peoples have joined together with the 
other free peoples on the earth. To conclude 
this review of Twelve Crowded Months, Mr. 
Murrow tells of the British contribution to 
this common task, and Mr. Davis of Amer- 
ica’s part. 

Mr. Murrow. Before Japan entered the war, 
Britain looked to the United States for the 
promise of ultimate victory. British states- 
men have admitted privately that we must 
do most of the fighting in the Far East. They 
were saying before I left London that they 
hoped war with Japan would not result in 
too severe a reduction in the supplies to 
Britain. 

If we have believed in the past that Brit- 
ain’s survival was essential to our own de- 
fense, we need Only add up the list of our 
declared enemies to understand what Brit- 
ain’s defeat would mean for us now. We're 
the only people who can win this war with 
comparative civilian comfort. Whatever 
sacrifices we may be called upon to make, 
we shall not have to offer up our buildings, 
our monuments, our nerves, and our bodies 
as the British have done. We shall not face 
the p of famine, plague, and exhaus- 
tion that haunts every other belligerent. 
We shall have food, clothing, and shelter. 
We also have before us the example of 
Britain—those 10 wasted months at the be- 
ginning of the war, when the British Gov- 
ernment believed that this was like other 
wars; that it could be fought in a leisurely 
fashion, without serious dislocation of pri- 
vate and corporate existence. 

Nearly everyone I saw before leaving Lon- 
don said: “Tell your fellow countrymen not 
to make the same mistakes we made.” That 
advice is more urgent now than it was then. 
There’s a time limit to this war. No man 
knows what it is. But however long it may 
last, we shall spend the rest of our lives 
trying to win the peace. 

The British, wha have carried their fight 
and ours alone, recognize the forces of eco- 
nomic geography that combine to give us in 
this country the dominant position. Most 
of them, I think, would hope for a biending 
of intelligence and toughness which might 
Permit us to speak with greater frankness, 
to understand each other’s criticisms and 
insults. Those few Britishers who know 
anything of American history would say that 
this country is now facing its greatest chal- 
lenge. Once we won a continent and estab- 
lished a way of life that was the envy of 
the world. What happens to us here and to 
the men who long for freedom all over the 
world is now in our hands. Never before 
has a nation carried such a responsibility. 
I believe, too, that the British, as they to- 
gether with us, face this formidable and 
fanatical combination, would hope that we 
have both learned that this war is not to 
be won by defense; that we must attack; and 
that the offensive spirit must be maintained 
and encouraged until such time as we shall 
be able to strike. 

The British have learned that no victories 
are gained by a mere declaration of war. 
They’ve seen their own sons straggle back— 
those who did come back—bruised and 
beaten, not by superior courage, but by su- 
perior planning and equipment. They 
bought us that object lesson at a great price, 
and the record is there for all of us to see. 

So, too, is the record of change brought 
about by war. But the British have demon- 
strated that a vigilant legislature, plus plenty 
of private criticism, can assure the retention 
of the essentials of democracy, even while we 
fight. I’ve seen the people of Britain in their 
darkest and in their finest hour. For more 
than one long weary winter, they have stood 
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in need of hope. We've given it to them. 
But wars are not won on hope alone. They 
may yet fight on the beaches, on the fields, 
and in the streets of their cities. They will 
be fighting for the things for which we fight. 
And they’re very good company under a heavy 


The possibilities of misunderstanding, sus- 
picion, and jealousy between Britain and 
our own country are great. They can be 
overcome only by frank talk and good will 
and victory. 





Taxation Outlook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


CF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 14, 1942, the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GzorcE], chairman of the 
Finance Committee, delivered before the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association an 
address on the subject of taxation. The 
address is printed in part in the New 
York Times for January 14. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this splendid state- 
ment of the probable source of our taxa- 
tion be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TAXATION OvTLOOK TOLD TO RETAILERS— 
HicHer CorporaTE Levies SEEN BY CHAIR- 
MAN OF SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE—SALES 
Fonp Is WEIGHED—PRESIDENT ENDORSED 
ProposaL, GeorcE Says, AT CONVENTION OF 
Dry Goops MERCHANTS 
Higher corporate taxes, notably esurtaxes, 

are in prospect to finance the war, Senator 

Watter F. Georce of Georgia, chairman of 

the Senate Finance Committee, indicated in 

an address here yesterday before the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Discussing Trends in Federal Taxation at 
the thirty-first annual convention of the as- 
sociation in the Hotel Pennsylvania, Senator 
Gerorce declared that the President had en- 
dorsed a general sales tax when he said in his 
budget message that the time might come 
when it would be desirable. 

The retailers found little comfort in the 
Senator’s assurance that while taxpayers in 
the higher income brackets might be crippled 
they would not be destroyed. 

After declaring that a nation financed war 
by taxation or by inflation, which he termed 
as dangerous as Hitler, Mr. Gzorce said he 
believed inflation could be so controlled that 
it would not destroy the national economy, 


MAXIMUM THROUGH TAXATION 


“We must raise the maximum amount of 
money we can through direct and indirect 
taxes,” he asserted. “The maximum will be 
far too small. How high the surtax rate will 
go I do not know. It cannot stop below 40 
percent. It conceivably may run very much 
beyond that. The war will be won when in 
America we have reached our maximum pro- 
duction.” 

“Someone has said of life’s two inevitables, 
death and taxes, that death doesn’t get any 
worse. I wish I could bring you that assure 
ance today regarding taxes. 

“The war has changed the whole picture of 
taxation. Even before Pearl Harbor, Congress 
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had called for appropriations of $7,000,000,000 
in the next fiscal year. 


“It has been recognized all the while that 
the real crisis does not come during the ex- 
penditure of money on account of war efforts 
but at the end of spending, when the economy 
is let down. But I do not want to bring to 
you businessmen a dark picture. 

“It must be remembered that this war is 
destroying not merely cities but whole coun- 
tries which must be replaced by human effort 
after the war. Devastation spreads all over 
Europe and is spreading all over the world. 
It is a tremendous challenge to human lead- 
ership and ingenuity to rebuild materially 
for civilization. Certain it is that there will 
be plenty of work for human hands and 
brains. It will be a task for a nation that has 
shown capacity for mass production.” 

When President Roosevelt presented to Con- 
gress on January 7 his $58,000,000,000 budget, 
according to Senator GrorcE, “he was quite 
within the bounds of possibility and one 
should say probability in suggesting so vast 
a@sum. The Senator declared that if he 
interpreted the President’s message correctly, 
it called for taxes which would produce not 
$7,000,000,000 but $10,000,000,000. 

Mr. GrorcE pointed out that there was a 
time lag and other reasons why the vast 
expenditures for war could not reach their 
peak until the fall of 1943. He said no one 
in Washington could answer the question 
as to the amount of taxes the people of 
the country would have to pay to finance the 
war. 

“The only proper answer,” he declared, “is 
how much money can be raised in additional 
or new taxes without slowing down American 
economy, slowing the war effort, or denying 
citizens the necessities of life. It would 
seem that we should levy as high taxes as 
possible without breaking down the machine. 

“What we must have is maximum produc- 
tion speeded up to the last degree. This 
war will be won in American workshops, 
mines, factories, and fields. One thing is 
certain. We cannot greatly increase the per- 
sonal income tax of those taxpayer who earn 
Letween $5,000 and $50,000 a year. If you do 
that you will retard production, cripple econ- 
omy, and lower morale 

“Morale of the people lies deeper than vast 
expenditures of money. There is a point be- 
yond which you cannot go in lifting money 
out of the pockets of the American taxpayers 
without weakening their morale. The people 
as a whole must have the indispensable, irre- 
ducible minimum of civilian supplies. Those 
things can’t be left out of mind. 


“PROSPECT FOR INFLATION 


“In the final analysis, the larger the Fed- 
eral debt the more certain a degree of infla- 
tion, no matter how hard we strive to avoid 
or mitigate it. The sooner we can finance 
the war through to a successful conclusion 
the better it will be for America. We must 
do the job and we must do it as speedily as 
it is humanly possible 

“Even if the Government borrow out of 
the savings of the people you still have strong 
elements of inflation. If you borrow out of 
current earnings you have less strong ele- 
ments of inflation.” 

Senator GrorcE said it would not be pos- 
sible to provide $10,000,000,000 or even $7,- 
000,000,000 of new revenue “without going to 
some new form of tax, whether it be a sales 
tax, a withholdirg tax, or some tax payable 
at the source.” He suggested that a capital- 
gains tax should not be higher than 15 per- 
cent and added that if the Government must 
borrow “we should borrow out of current 
earnings and not out of previous earnings, 
especially out of banks.” 


Private John Allen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I should 
like to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an editorial from the St. Louis 
County Leader headed “Private John 
Allen,” which quotes from the book of 
the father of my distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Champ Clark, in regard 
to the only private in the South who was 
nominated and elected to the Congress 
from Mississippi. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





PVT. JOHN ALLEN 


Some weeks back we called attention to 
the two stock answers always forthcoming 
when one is asked the occupation of an ab- 
sent relative. They were: 

“He has charge of * * *.” 

“He is manager of * * *.” 

Now that our finest and best beloved rela- 
tives are in the United States Army or the 
United States Navy there is an accelerated 
placing of the first foot forward in words to 
this effect: 

“He has just been made a lieutenant” or 

“He has just been promoted to major” or 

“General MacArthur's whole army is de- 
pending upon him,” etc. 

We all say those things because we are 
Americans and that’s the way we do things. 

Just as our relative “had charge” of a 
wheelbarrow or was “manager” of a company- 
owned scoop shovel, so are many of our pro- 
moted “younguns” in the military service 
performing with great ability at kitchen 
police and sweeping out the general’s office. 

Let’s not forget the private. He is the 
gentleman who bears the brunt of the battle; 
he is the hero of every American war; he is 
the boy who can’t be bragged about by the 
folks back home. 

The American private is the best soldier 
in the world and, so far as this piece may be 
read, we propose to honor him with every- 
thing we have on the ball. 

Champ Clark, in his incomparable work, 
My Quarter Century of American Politics, 
makes many references to “Private” John 
Allen, whom he ranked among the six greatest™ 
humorists ever elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Another of the immortal six was 
Abraham Lincoln. Speaker Clark’s descrip- 
tion of how the famous “Private” John was 
elected to Congress is a gem in American 
political history. As a tribute to all privates 
in the United States Army we are pleased to 
quote it just as the great Missourian wrote it 
on pages 198 and 199 of volume II of his 
memoirs: 

“How did ‘Private’ John Allen, of Missis- 
sippi, get to Congress? He joked himself in. 
One fetching bit of humor sent him to Wash- 
ington as a national lawmaker. The first 
time John ran for the congressional nomina- 
tion his opponent was the Confederate Gen- 
eral Tucker who had fought gallantly during 
the Civil War and served with distinction 
two or three terms in Congress. They met 
on the stump. 

“General Tucker closed one of his speeches 
as follows: ‘Seventeen years ago last night, 
my fellow citizens, after a hard-fought battle 
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vates in the world’s cleanest and 
fighting Army. 





Labor Disturbances 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. LEE O:DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, since 
there has been so much publicity about 
labor-leader racketeers and a truce on 
labor violence during the duration of the 
war, I should like to have inserted in the 
Recorp an editorial from the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press entitled “The Battle of 
Minneapolis,” showing that there is still 
force and violence being used in labor dis- 
putes between two labor organizations. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed the news article appearing on 
the same subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press] 
THE BATTLE OF MINNEAPOLIS 


The Minneapoli: labor record of rioting and 
rule of the blackjack was enhanced this 
week as about 100 American Federation of 
Labor teamster “storm troops” clubbed their 
way through an independent brewery work- 
ers’ picket line at the Minneapolis Brewing 
Co. 

This trouble broke out a day or two fol- 
lowing pledges made in Washington by labor 
chiefs and employers’ representatives to 
eliminate strikes, especially jurisdictional 
strikes, such as this, during the period of the 
war. But this pledge has not deterred the 
teamsters’ union from pressing its cam- 
paign to control all phases of local trans- 
portation. 

The war also results from an attempt to 
control union dues. All brewery workers, 
including drivers and men at the loading 
docks, have been members of the brewery 
workers’ union for many years. At a recent 
American Federation of Labor convention the 
teamsters’ union was given jurisdiction over 
the drivers and dockmen at the demand of 
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Dan Tobin, teamster boss. In most cases the 
brewery drivers resented being jerked out 
of a union in which they were well satisfied 
and objected to being compelled to pay 
tribute to Tobin The battle resulted from 
Mr. Tobin's effort to enforce his edict. 

Thus while General MacArthur’s boys are 
giving their lives to defend the Nation in the 
Philippines, Boss Tobin’s boys with black- 
jacks and clubs are trying to beat more 
money into his treasury in the battle of 
Minneapolis. There never was any excuse 
for these tactics, and at a time when the 
Nation is in peril, to class it as unpatriotic is 
as much of an understatement as saying 
that the Japs are tricky little fellows. 

In the face of the past record there is no 
reason to expect official Minneapolis to cope 
with the situation. But unless someone in 
authority steps in soon, outraged public 
opinion will be heard and felt forcibly. 


[From the Brewery Worker, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 7, 1942] 

Our MINNEAPOLIS MEMBERS VICTIMS OF BRUTAL 
TEAMSTER ATTACK — TEAMSTER “STORM 
Troops” BEAT Up PICKETS AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Brewinc Co.—Use BASEBALL Bats, BLACK- 
JACKS, CLUBS ON LOCKED-OUT MEMBERS OF 
LocaL UNION 205 


The latest lawless attempt to force our 
members into the teamsters’ union resulted 
in the wholesale slugging and beating of 
members of our Minneapolis Local 205 last 
week when they sought, by means of lawful, 
peaceful picketing, to protect their jobs at 
the Minneapolis Brewing Co. 

Locked out by this brewery, as part of the 
plan to intimidate and coerce them into join- 
ing the teamsters against their will, our 
members retaliated by throwing a picket line 
around the plant and by asking the support 
of organized labor and the general public in 
their struggle to compel the company to re- 
spect its union agreement with our Inter- 
national Union and Local 205. 

This picket line was the object of a vicious 
attack by what the Minneapolis newspapers 
termed the “storm troops” of the Teamsters 
Union, led by “commanders” of General Driv- 
ers Local 544 and armed with baseball bats, 
blackjacks, clubs, and other deadly weapons. 
These “storm troops” are probably the same 
ones or of the same type referred to by the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks as “hoodlums 
and thugs, otherwise known as members of 
the Brotherhood of Teamsters” in describing 
@ teamster attack upon their members in 
Detroit several months ago. 

The Minneapolis hoodlums and thugs of the 
teamsters union descended upon our pickets 
in a surprise attack, arriving on the scene 
in a fleet of cars and attempting to smash 
their way through the picket line and into 
the brewery yard where the delivery trucks 
were standing idle and unmanned because 
of the lock-out of our members. 

Barred by the pickets, whose lines held 
solid, the tearisters charged in a body, their 
bats, clubs, and blackjacks swinging with 
practiced aim. In the fight which naturally 
followed when our members defended them- 
selves, about 15 or so of the latter were so 
severely beaten by the teamsters that they re- 
quired hospital care. Among the injured 
were two members of the executive board of 
our St. Paul Local 97, who had joined the 
Picket line on their off day in order to give 
moral support to their locked-out fellow mem- 
bers in Minneapolis. 


POLICE “STAND BY” 


The astonishing part of the whole affair 
was the attitude of the Minneapolis police. 
According to both eyewitnesses and news- 
paper accounts, about 30 police were on the 
job “preserving order” and “guarding the 
brewery plant” (this was just Lefore the 





teamster attack), though there was no rea- 
son to preserve order as our members were 
merely picketing the premises in a quiet and 
orderly manner. 

These police, according to One newspaper 
story, made absolutely no attempt to prevent 
the attack, but “stood by when the teamsters, 
armed with clubs and blackjacks, smashed 
the picket lines of the brewery workers 
union.” : 

Still more astonishing is the fact that these 
police arrested none of the teamsters for slug- 
ging our members or even for causing the 
disturbance, but limited their arrests to our 
members, booking some of them on charges of 
“disorderly conduct.” 

Evidently the teamsters union is in com- 
plete political control of the labor situation 
in Minneapolis, and doubtless this is why it 
was possible for the Minneapolis Brewing Co. 
to lock out our members in open defiance of 
a State law prohibiting lock-outs of this na- 
ture, and also explains why our members 
have been effectively barred from invoking 
the State labor conciliation service to redress 
the wrongs they have suffered. 

“WITHOUT POWER TO ACT” AUTHORITIES CLAIM 

Again quoting from a newspaper story of 
the teamster attack: “Eager bystander in the 
war today was James Kelley, State labor con- 
ciliator, who said his office at present is with- 
out power to act, but who admitted inter- 
union strife is always nasty.” 

We say that if there ever was a time when 
the concilation service was needed and when 
it should have had “power to act,” it was in 
this case, when over 300 members of our 
international union of many years’ standing 
were walking the streets, jobless, because of 
the Minneapolis Brewing Co.’s contempt for 
the State labor laws. 

If ever a situation called for strong and 
prompt action on the part of the State labor 
authorities, it was when our members, all of 
them law-abiding and reputable citizens of 
the State of Minnesota, were set upon and 
blackjacked by this gang of teamsters goons 
and professional sluggers. 


OUR MEMBERS CARRY ON 


As we go to press the latest information 
from Minneapolis is to the effect that our 
members are holding firm, more determined 
than ever since the teamster mass assault 
to fight for their rights as Americans and as 
union members—including, above all, the 
right to belong to the union of their own 
choice. 

Their morale is splendid. They have had 
forceful and capable leadership during these 
trying days and have responded in every way 
to the demands made upon them. Despite 
the fact that the temperature in Minneapolis 
has dropped as low as 22° below zero, they 
have been taking their regular turns on the 
picket line and have kept their agitation 
against the products of the Minneapolis 
Brewing Co. going at full speed. 

They have been accorded valuable support 
by many of the tavern proprietors as well as 
by their many friends in the labor movement 
and we can say positively that Grain Belt beer 
is not at all popular in the Minneapolis area 
right now. In fact, it has been given the 
name “blood beer” since the teamster attack. 

Incidentally don’t fail to read the editorial 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press, reprinted on 
this page. This editorial is a fairly good 
indication of public opinion on the subject. 


The wives of many of our locked-out mem- 
bers in Minneapolis have joined their hus- 
bands on the picket line at the Minneapolis 
Brewing Co. 

They volunteered their services almost as 
soon as they heard of the brutal teamster at- 
tack on their husbands. After they learned 
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additional details and were told of the failure 
of the police to give proper protection to the 
pickets there was no further use in trying to 
dissuade them. 

With such fine, loyal support, how can our 
members lose? 





Douglas C. Watson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article from 
the Philadelphia Record of December 21, 
1941, with regard to the work of a Negro, 
Douglas C. Watson. Despite discrimina- 
tion against him in employment in in- 
dustry, Mr. Watson has been remarkably 
successful since an opportunity to do so 
was given him. He has rendered invalu- 
able service to our country by helping 
design a revolutionary aircraft for mili- 
tary use in record time. His record is 
worthy of note. ; 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PLANT HERE PrRopUCES PLANE FOR UNITED 
States WITHIN 5 WEEKS—ASSISTANT TO 
DesIGNER Is Honor ENGINEERING Grap, 21, 
Wao “Cuicks” on First REAL CHANCE 


About 3 months ago AGA Aviation Corpora- 
tion engineers set out from scratch to create 
a revolutionary aircraft for military use. 

Within 5 weeks the first model of this 
“flying article” was conceived, executed, and 
in the air, ready for Government tests. Nor- 
mally, experts say, such an operation requires 
at least 6 months. 

* * * * s 

Assistant to Designer Bernard Sznycer on 
that job was Douglas C. Watson, 21-year-old 
Negro, aeronautical engineer recently gradu- 
ated from New York University. 

* * * * . 

A few months ago this young man was 
without a job. To understand his situation 
some family history is necessary. 

In 1907 Watson’s father, James &. Watson, 
went to New York from Jamaica, British 
West Indies, got a job as a bellhop, then as 
a clerk in a law Office, studied law at night, 
and eventually was admitted to the bar. In 
1930 he was elected a justice of the municipal 
court and last year was reelected for another 
10-year term. 

Judge Watson took to wife another immi- 
grant from the British West Indies and they 
reared four child-er: Douglas, Barbara, a 
graduate cf Barnard College, now a music 
reseercher at station WNY%; Grace, a sopho- 
more at Hunter College; and James, Jr., a 
freshman in law at New York University. 


* * * * « 


Doug entered New York University in 1937 
and was graduated with honors in the tech- 
nical class of the school of aeronautics last 
June. 

* - * « . 


Despite his scholastic record, Watson, & 
6-feet-2-inch 160-pounder, was the only 
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member of his class of ‘41 not hired by pri- 
vate employers before graduation. 
= . . * * 

Doug took his personal problem back to 
two of his mentors at New York University, 
Prof. Alexander Klemin, former head of the 
school of aeronautics, and Dr. Frederick K. 
Teichmann, its acting head. They promised 
to help and they did. 

Dr. Klemin got in touch with his friend, 
Virgil H. Frazier, president and general man- 
ager of A.G A. Frazier sent for Watson, 
talked with him, then called together his 
corps of engineers. 

Privately, he presented Doug’s case to them 
and ended, in effect, with the proposition: 
“Are we capable of using this boy's talents 
or are we going to let him go sour?” The 17 
voted unanimously to invite him along. 

So on August 11 Watson went to work. 

“We're a young company and we're looking 
for young talent,” Frazier said. “The story 
of what Sznycer and Watson and the whole 
group have done in creating an entirely new 
aircraft in 5 weeks will be told some day. 

“In that connection, if the country knew 
what the Army and Navy are doing, quietly 
and without publicity, every-American citizen 
would feel proud and more comfortable for 
the future of his country.” 


ss ere ang |b i EIR a 
Priority Situation on Pacific Coast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I offer 
for printing in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD a letter addressed to me by Mr. 
Oscar R. Fuss, of Los Angeles, Calif., 
dated December 31, 1941, relative to the 
priority situation on the Pacific coast. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


LaBor’s NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., December 31, 1941. 
Senator SHERIDAN DowNEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Downey. I had hoped to dis- 
cuss with you the priority situation when 
you came to the coast, but I understand 
from Eleanor that you probably will not be 
here for some time; therefore I would like to 
give you a little more information on what 
is going on. 

As you know, the Willys plant was taken 
over by Lockheed about 6 weeks ago, and s0 
far only about half a dozen of the Wiliys’ 
workers have been placed by the Employment 
Service. 

The General Motors plant has laid off about 
600 out of its 2,000 men and will be shut down 
completely after February 1. Meanwhile no 
efforts have been made to convert the plant 
to a subassembly section of the aircraft plants 
even though General Motors is a parent com- 
pany of North American; and even though, 
according to Lockheed engineers, any auto 
plant can be converted within 30 and 40 days 
into a subassembly section, at least in this 
area. The workers have not been retrained, 
even though the personnel manager of Lock- 
heed’s said that auto workers could be re- 
trained to aircraft work within a week’s time. 

The Ford plant is laying off more than 350 
in Long Beach, and is expected to close Feb- 


tion some time ago at the Harvill plant, we 
were accused of tieing up a bottleneck in- 
dustry. The loss of production now is worse 
than possibly any 20 strikes, but no one 
seems to be particularly concerned. 

Furniture workers and workers in the elec- 
tric appliance industry are also being hit by 
the layoffs. 

It is, of course, even more necessary now 
than ever to have production rolling at 100- 
percent capacity. And it is from this angle 
that we approach the question of priority 
layoffs rather than that of obtaining jobs 
alone. 

It seems to me that this should be the cri- 
terion of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment here also; but if it is, it isn’t carried 
out in action. If it were possible to report 
progress, despite handicaps, I would not feel 
so discouraged about the Office of Production 
Management, but all they seem to do here 
is to hand out publicity handouts that come 
from Washington. 

So far as actual work is concerned, we 
still—after 3 months of work—have been un- 
able to get them to make a survey of the die- 
casting industry to find out what is avail- 
able in the way of tools and machinery; and 
the same thing goes for even surveying one 
pliant. 

The trouble undoubtedly stems from 
Washington as none of the local characters 
will even peep without a Washington clear- 
ance. 

It seems to me that some immediate de- 
mand must be made for an investigation into 
the activities of the Office of Production 
Management; for when Walter Lippmann can 
write in his column that the industrialists 
in the Office of Production Management are 
sabotaging production, then the situation 
must indeed be serious. 

If production and planning continues in 
this haphazard fashion (typical is the an- 
nouncement that ali plants with defense 
orders are going to work on New Year's Day; 
a check with various plants shows only Fire- 
stone to be working at full capacity and in 
the aircraft field, Vultee. North American 
aircraft at this particular moment in the 
afternoon had decided not to work, as is the 
case with nearly all of the plants) we can 
readily expect the fate of France. 

I read with interest your argument in the 
Senate regarding the registration of men in 
this country, and it seems to me that just 
what you said about that proposed registra- 
tion holds true here with the Office of Produc- 
tion Management; grandiose announcements 
with no intelligent preparation or realistic 
plans for execution. 

I believe that if registration of men for 
compulsory work is in the wind and that con- 
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scription of industry ought to begin now 
with some realistic leadership. 
Se ee ee eee 
am 
Sincerely yours, 
Oscar R. Fuss. 





Arkansas Slaughtered by Power Mo- 
Seer saree What Sayest 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on January 
7 there appeared in the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune an editorial entitled “Neighbor, 
a Sayest Thou?” I quote it here in 


NEIGHBOR, WHAT SAYEST THOU? 


Bewildered, Chinalike Arkansas was stirred 
yesterday as it hasn’t been in years. From 
every section of the State farmers and busi- 
nessmen gathered at the capital in Little 
Rock to urge the State utilities commission to 
grant the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion a permit to build a steam power plant 
at Camden. The power would feed the Rural 
Electrification Administration lines already 
strung and others that are projected, and 
also help strve the aluminum plant to be 
built on Lake Catherine near Hot Springs, 
There is not now enough power being gen- 
erated in Arkansas to do both, or either, for 
that matter. 

“The forecast is safely made that if the 
commission declines to grant the 
permit, unequivocally and without delay, the 
people of Arkansas will abolish the commis- 
sion,” a friend writes us from Camden. We 
hope he knows Arkansas, but we doubt it, 
No State has ever taken such.a beating from 
the politicians and other exploiters as our 
neighbor to the east. Arkansas forfeited its 
State rights to New Yorkers 50 years ago. It 
is doubtful if there is enough courage left in 
the State to make a decisive fight to regain 
them. 

Arkansas businessmen should travel more 
in Oklahoma. There are now 23 groups of 
farmers and oil men who organized under 
Federal law, and who have built or have been 
authorized to build 11,471 miles of line. Loans 
of $10,109,000 have been made or approved 
to these organizations, and more than 32,000 
customers already are the guaranty that these 
loans will be repaid, on time and with inter- 
est. 

Arkansawyers should visit the shop of G. A, 
Brown at Pumpkin Center in Okmulgee 
County and be surprised at the results ob- 
tained by a country blacksmith when he 
traded his old hand-driven forge and drills 
for Rural Electrification Administration 
powered machinery, or the Whitley chair 
factory and the R. O. Allen Furniture Co. at 


| Tahlequah, two new and thriving little Okla- 


homa industries. These plants, working 
with cheaply operated electrical machinery 
on timber grown in the area, are doing as 
fine jobs as some mass-production plants 
turning out similar products. 

Or they should visit the territory of the 
Western Electric Cooperative in western 
Oklahoma, or the counties in the Cotton 
Electric Cooperative in southern Oklahoma, 
Arkansas oil men would be interested in one 
specific story of how a Rural Electrification 
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Administration line is taking central-station 
to an oil pool that has never been 
to such service before. The cost of 
pumping a 160-acre lease for 1 month with 
oil engines was $1,248.40. The’cost of pump- 


Administration lines will make it possible for 
millions of barrels of oil to be recovered from 
the older Oklahoma fields in which the daily 
production is so low that a difference of a 
few cents a barrel in operating costs may 
mean the difference between profit and loss 
for the owner, 

Arkansas has settled oil production, too, 
and could profit by this Oklahoma discovery. 
But it probably will not. Arkansas public 
opinion, beaten down at election after elec- 
tion by cunning politicians and financiers, 
doesn’t seem to have the inspiration left to 
learn. 

Of the 16 States in the South, Arkansas 
is twelfth in population. But it is a poor 
fifteenth in electric-power production. It 
produced only 221,961,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1940. Except Mississippi, which was last in 
order, no other State produced less than a 
billion kilowatt-hours. In fact, so far gone 
is Arkansas into the hands of others, it pro- 


in the South, while Oklahoma is sixteenth in 


importing. And still it didn’t use much elec- 
tricity per consumer. Over the Nation the 
average consumer used 935 kilowatt-hours in 
1940. . The average Oklahoman used 834. But 
the average Arkansas consumer used only 
768. The average Tennessean used 1,365. 

Arkansas paid $13,053,810 for the little 
power it used. In Tennessee the people paid 
$6,547,067 for the same amount. And few, 
very few, in Arkansas had the temerity to 
protest. Some did, in the progressive north- 
west corner of the State. They developed 
some Rural Electrification Administration 
lines and are benefiting. 

It is no wonder the utilities commission 
of that State had the nerve to throw a quick 
block at the Camden Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration plan the minute it was proposed. 
Nothing had ever happened to make the com- 
missioners think they wouldn’t get away with 
this move just as Arkansas commissions have 
always barricaded the roads of progress with 
ham-stringing official orders. 

So it must have been a surprise to the 
commissioners to see the delegation that al- 
most blocked the streets to the capitol. And 
it will be interesting to see how they wiggle 
out of this situation. Or maybe they will not. 





Douglas Dam—Power for Victory 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Myr. 
Speaker, I hope that what opposition 
there is left to the building of Douglas 
Dam on the Tennessee River will now be 
withdrawn. President Roosevelt is ex- 
tremely anxious to see this dam built; 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is very 
anxious for it, and the country is going 





to need all the power it will produce— 
and more. 

In fact, we are now witnessing a short- 
age of power. The demand for power 
has greatly increased within the last few 
weeks. It is now going to be necessary 
for us to manufacture synthetic rubber. 
That will require additional power. 

There are vast deposits of bauxite in 
Tennessee, northern Alabama, and 
northeastern Mississippi, that need to be 
developed, in order to obtain the alumi- 
num necessary for the manufacture of 
airplanes. 

We do not know what time our impor- 
tation of bauxite may be interrupted. 
If that should happen, it would then be 
absolutely necessary to develop these lo- 
cal deposits in order to manufacture the 
airplanes for our national defense at 
home and for carrying on the war abroad. 

This dam should be started now. I 
hope the subcommittee in charge of the 
T. V. A. appropriations will see that this 
item for the construction of Douglas 
Dam is included. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks I am inserting the able 
address of Hon. Francis Biddle, Attorney 
General of the United States, on the sub- 
ject Power for Victory, and which reads 
as follows: 


Today we celebrate the completion of two 
dams in the Tennessee Valley, built to pro- 
vide power for victory in this war, the Chero- 
kee and the Watts Bar Dams. The Cherokee 
Dam was built to store the waters of the 
Holston River and was ready on December 1, 
1941, just 16 months after it was authorized 
by Congress. The Watts Bar Dam was ready 
and began storing water on January 3, 1942, 
@ year ahead of schedule. Behind these two 
dams which we here today dedicate there is 
now accumulating two and a half million 
acre-feet of water, water which produces 
power for the war. 

The great project of the. Tennessee Valley, 
created by the President in time of peace as 
a comprehensive regional program for flood 
control and navigation of the rivers in this 
watershed; for the storage and use by the 
people of the created power; for soil conser- 
vation and reforestation—this project has 
served the people and the land of the south- 
ern mountains, has brcught health to their 
soil, benefits to their homes, new hope to 
their lives. It now takes its place, not theo- 
retically but actually, to serve in the war 
effort which must preserve these benefits 
and the way of life to which they belong. 

In the report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee Investigating the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority in 1938 there was a brief para- 
graph suggesting the relationship of the 
power dams to national defense. But no one 
realized then how soon this relationship 
would be tested. 

During the first World War two nitrate 
plants were built, but not fully equipped, at 
Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, and 
Wilson Dam was completed in 1925. Many 
attempts were subsequently made to deal 
with Muscle Shoals and the proper develop- 
ment of the river until finally the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933 combined all the 
public interests connected with the river, 
creating a regional agency based on local, 
State, and Federal cooperation. 

In its report on the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority the joint congressional committee 
said: “In the main, however, it appears that 
national defense in the Tennessee Valley is 
hardly distinguishable from the public inter- 
est in general. In this inland valley, well 
protected from attack, it is obviously desir- 
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able to have a well-developed system of water 
transportation available to relieve the heavy 
strain that falls on railroads in case of war. 
Industries located in this protected area 
would constitute a factor of security in case 
of any severe strain on the national fabric. 
National defense, as is now well recognized, 
depends largely on the possession of soundly 

economic areas safe from attack. 
The objective of national defense in the Au- 
thority, therefore, is chiefly a matter of pro- 
ducing a balanced economic situation in all 
the elements with which the program deals.” 

In the spring of 1940 it became apparent 
that the vastly increased need for electric 
energy for defense production in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area would soon outrun the 
available supply. The National Defense 
Council turned to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. What could it do, and how quickly? 
The Cherokee Dam, the Authority reported, 
could be built in 18 to 20 months—in time to 
catch the rains of the winter and spring of 
1942. And the Watts Bar Dam, by all-out 
efforts, could be speeded up to cut a year off 
the schedule of completion. Congress au- 
thorized the construction of Cherokee on July 
31, 1940. On August 1 construction crews 
were at work. In 16 months the great dam 
was ready. When power is needed to make 
up for the seasonal low water on the main 
river, three huge generating units will be in- 
stalled, with a 30,000-kilowatt capacity. 

I suppose this was faster than any dam of 
such size had ever been built. Norris, which 
was a larger dam but which did not require 
the immense rolled rock and earth fill of 
from three to four million cubic yards that 
went into Cherokee, took 30 months; Hiwas- 
see, half as big as Cherokee, took 44 months; 
and the Owyhee in Oregon, a comparable 
enterprise, 51 months. 

I am convinced that this magnificent ac- 
complishment is in no small part due to the 
way Tennessee Valley Authority dealt with 
the 3,000 to 4,000 workmen on the job, men 
who in April placed 132,030 cubic yards of 
concrete—1 cubic yard every 15 seconds; who 
handled 200 cars of stone and sand and gravel 
and 20 to 30 cars of portland cement a day. 
Representatives of organized labor had testi- 
fied before the joint committee that “‘collec- 
tive bargaining had been brought to a pitch 
of excellence hitherto never achieved on any 
other Government enterprise.” This mutual 
cooperation has made the men who operated 
the machines, poured the concrete, moved 
the mountain of earth and rock, feel that 
they were engaged in a tough and splendid 
joint undertaking. The Authority’s agree- 
ment with the 15 unions was clear-cut and 
carried out by both sides. The agreement 
(signed a week after the statute became law) 
provided for rapid handling of jurisdictional 
disputes, employee grievances, and other labor 
disputes, and created a conference machinery 
of men and management which has success- 
fully determined all labor standards and 
settled all differences, offering at the same 
time a training program for employees, and a 
carefully worked out program to prevent ac- 
cidents and protect health. On both sides 
there is an attitude of trust and understand- 
ing. 
The Cherokee Dam is a great storage re- 
serve, serving the series of power dams along 
the main stream of the Tennessee River, one 
of the immense tributary dams, storing the 
water that floods down in the rainy seasons 
and comes jn torrents in the spring, when the 
little mountain streams swell to rivers and 
rush into the tributaries, ho'ding that water 
until it is needed in the long dry season, 
when the streams are low and power is scarce; 
adding to power, holding the power in leash, 
controlling it with the will of man to the 
needs of men. 

The stored waters released from the Chero- 
kee will produce 36,000 kilowatts of continu- 
ous power at that dam. And to this is added 
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more than 84,000 kilowatts as the water 
passes through the other dams downstream, 
at Watts Bar, at Chickamauga, at Hales Bar, 
at Guntersville Dam, at Wheeler Dam, at 
Wilson, and Pickwick Landing. 

One hundred and twenty thousand seven 
hundred kilowatts of continuous power, for 
the driest year on record, added in so short a 
time to the great Tennessee Valley Authority 
system. Why, that will be enough energy 
to produce aiuminum for 1,200 great 4-motor 
bombers, or 2,200 medium heavy bombers 
annually. 

By the same act Congress authorized a large 
steam-electric generating plant at Watts 
Bar to produce 120,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity. It will begin production this 
month. Downstream, at the Wilson and 
Pickwic Landing Dams, additional generat- 
ing units are being installed to help absorb 
the energy provided by Cherokee storage. 

These combined projects will add more 
than 350,000 kilowatts of installed capacity 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority system. 
But this is not enough; and four other 
rams are now rising on the Hiwassee River 
that will provide 210,000 kilowatts more of 
installed power capacity. Within a few weeks 
two of these storage dams will be closed, 7 
months after construction started; the other 
two will be finished before the year is done. 
Soon the installed capacity of the system will 
be almost doubled. 

Sixteen months ago the Holston River was 
here, fed by tributaries, by little streams and 
rivulets. There was no force in the water 
and no authority. 

Then there came a job for this river to do. 
The river was latent power and the power was 
needed. The Congress threw their good will 
behind the plan, and they were joined by the 
men of strength—the men of labor. Cais- 
sons and forms went in from bank to bank 
and the great cement wall rose in the path- 
way of the river, and finally the dam was 
finished. The water came to the wall and it 
could go no farther, and it spread out and 
filled the valley. The river became a lake. 
As the water crept up against the wall, it was 
like the pent emotion of the people. 

Now it is ready—now the pouring force 
of this water is ready to be used for the 
whole people, and this happens at the mo- 
ment when the force of the people themselves 
is ready to defend the future. 

A little time ago—it seems long now—we 
were a quiet, docile people—sometimes con- 
fused with small, complicated ideas, with 
little personal greeds played on by false 
prophets; and then the wall of danger arose 
in front of us, and the latent power of the 
people crept up to that wall, accumulated 
there, and rose until its force broke over the 
spillway. Now our weight is controlled and 
directed and our incredible pressure drives 
the dynamos. This pent-up force is only a 
little part of the latent power within our 
brains and souls. It takes the dam to de- 
velop the energy in water, and it takes danger 
to develop the victorious energy of the people. 


Conversion of Whisky Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of January 14, 1942: 


Orrer CONVERSION oF WHISKY PLANTS—DIs- 
TILLERS TELL PROGRAM FOR A 100-PERCENT 
CHANGE-OVER TO WAR PRODUCTION OF ALCO- 


MILLION Tons or SucaR Is SEEN THROUGH 

SUBSTITUTION OF GRAINS FOR MOLASSES 

Wasuincton, January 13—Whisky dis- 
tillers of the country volunteered today to 
forego further production of beverage spirits 
in the interests of the war effort and to con- 
centrate their facilities on producing alcohol 
suitable for conversion into 190-proof alcohol 
suitable for use in armaments production. 

In a plan presented to the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, the industry, represented 
by leading distillers of the country, offered a 
100-percent conversion of its plants into war- 
time production. 

If adopted, they said, the program would 
free about 1,000,000 tons of sugar, earmarked 
for alcohol production, for distribution to 
consumers and avert any danger of a “tight” 
situation in sugar. The distillers propose to 
substitute grains which are in plentiful sup- 
ply for molasses in producing the industrial 
alcohol. 

There was no official word from the Office 
of Production Management today as to how 
the program was received, but reports here 
tonight were that the plan had created 
widespread discussion and that a decision on 
the matter would be made within a few days. 


ETTERS THE OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
ORDER 


In its scope, the program goc3 far beyond 
the order issued by the Office of Production 
Management last week directing distilleries 
with industrial alcohol equipment to devote 
60 percent of their production to ethy! alcohol. 
An annual output of about 60,000,000 gallons 
of industrial alcohol will result from the 
agency’s order, while the distillers’ offer would 
make evailable an estimated 180,000,000 gal- 
lons. 

The Offce of Production Management’s or- 
der applied only to plants having equipment 
for distilling industrial alcohol, these repre- 
senting only a small percentage of the in- 
dustry. 

In announcing its 60-percent war-produc- 
tion order for such plants last Thursday, an 
order effective January 15, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management said that there was more 
than 5 years’ normal supply of whisky in 
storage. 

Following is the plan which was presented 
to the chemical division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management by a committee of four 
distillers representing all the major as well 
as the smaller distilling units of the industry: 

“1. The grain-distilling industry Las a total 
mashing and distilling capacity of approxi- 
mately 240,000 bushels of grain daily. This 
is equal to about 180,000,000 wine gallons 
of alcohol of 190 proof annually. (Seven-day 
operations would increase this amount by 15 
percent.) 

“2. The industry can process approximately 
92,000 bushels daily as 190-proof spirits equal 
to about 70,000,000 wine gallons annually. 
(Seven-day operations would increase this 
amount by 15 percent.) 

THE REST AT ABOUT 140 PROOF 


“3. (a) The industry can produce the bal- 
ance of the 180,000,000 wine gallons annually 
at approximately 140 proof. 

“(b) This can be transported to molasses 
(industrial) alcohol distilleries for rectifica- 
tion to 190 proof and those distilleries stated 
that they could carry out this rectification 
if equipment becomes available due to any 
decrease in their own production arising from 
a shortage of molasses. 

“(c) The freight on these 140-proof spirits 
would amount in weight to about 40 percent 
of that required for moving grain and would 
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undoubtedly move under ‘milling-in-transit’ 
rates 


“4. (a) To include both 140-proof produc- 
tion and 190-proof production would 
available all grain alcohol production. 

“(b) Would meke possible an equitable 
distribution of the burden over the entire 
industry 


“(e) Would permit every distillery to par- 
ticipate in the production of the industrial 


“5. To use the grain capacity above out- 

lined for the production of 190-proof alcohol 
would release large quantities of sugar for 
defense, civilian, and allied needs, and would 
materially relieve the mounting great sugar 
shortage. 
“6. The grain-distilling industry is willing, 
anxious, and patriotically desirous of sup- 
porting the war effort to the maximum and 
submits this summary as an expression of 
how, in their opinion, the maximum can be 
accomplished by them.” 


The United States Forest Service Goes to 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a very in- 
teresting and informative summary 
showing the part our United States For- 
est Service is playing in national defense. 
It follows: 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE’S UNITED 
States Forest SERviceE GOES TO WAR 


AIRCRAFT WARNING NET 


Last week 120 west-coast fire-lookout sta- 
tions in and near national forests were 
authorized to go on a 24-hour shift for detec- 
tion of enemy aircraft as a part of the Army’s 
coastal aircraft-warning service. Similar ar- 
rangements are being made by the Army for 
the Atlantic coast stations. For the past few 
years the Forest Service lookout stations in 
California have participated in field trials 
of the Army’s aircraft net, and induction of 
the Forest Service facilities into the Army's 
front-line defense was an easy matter. For- 
est Service telephone and radio communica- 
tions are utilized in these nets. Also, plans 
of communication, roads, back-country sta- 
tions, etc., are being prepared and provided 
the Army for its use in planning defense 
measures on both coasts. Utilization of For- 
est Service observation facilities and per- 
sonnel by the Army in its detection system 
to warn of the approach of enemy aircraft is 
of vital importance during wartime. 


FOREST-FIRE PROTECTION 


Activity is now under way to strengthen the 
Nation’s protection against forest fires. A 
general intensification of fire-control meas- 
ures is being worked out with the cooperation 
of the Office of Civilian Defense. Trained 
fire-control personnel, Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps, and specialized equipment of 
the Forest Service are to be concentrated in 
vital defense areas. Special intensification of 
protection measures to prevent forest fires is 
essential in wartime: 

(1) The forest resource itself and the asso- 
ciated forest industries must be kept produc- 
ing materials essential to the military; 
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(2) Military Establishments—camps, ma- 
neuver grounds, etc.—located in forest areas 
must be protected against the damage and 
disorganization which forest fires could cause. 

(3) Basic industrial plants and strategic 
facilities of all kinds, located in or near for- 
est areas need special protection where such 
facilities could either be directly damaged o1 
have their efficiency impaired by slow-downs 
from labor being drawn off to fight forest 
fires; 

(4) Also of pressing concern to the Army 
is the protection of coasta] approach areas 
against blanketing by dense smoke, as could 
arise from major forest fires to mask the ap- 
proach of enemy airplanes and to impede 
operations of our own aircruft. To aid the 
Army in combatting this menace of coastal 
air blitz unde) cover of forest-fire smoke, the 
Forest Service is stepping up its forest-fire ° 
protection facilities on both coasts. In 
coastal areas complete emergency mobiliza- 
tion plans against forest-fire sabotage have 
been completed. 


WOOD-USE RESEARCH FOR MILITARY PURPOSES 


Over a year ago the research, advisory, and 
consultative Lrogram of the Forest Products 
Laberatory was shifted to .ational-defense 
projects, and now almost 100 percent of the 
effort at the laboratory is concentrated on 
projects contributing directly to the prose- 
cution of the war. Examples of these activi- 
ties are: 

For military airplane use: Research to im- 
prove utility of wood for propellers, spars, 
wing covering, and fuselages; substituting 
wood for critical aliminum Army training 
planes are now being manufactured utilizing 
wood and plywood, and certain parts of com- 
bat planes employ these materials. Plans 
and desig:s are far along looking to the wider 
use of wood for combat planes. 

Other metal substitutes: Development of 
the potentialities of natural wood, wood 
plastic, plywood, and impregnated and com- 
pressed wood as a substitute for aluminum in 
airplanes, for steel in haagars, engineering 
structures, ®tc 

Cork substitutes: Development for various 
military uses. - 

Alpha cellulose improvement for direct 
nitration in explosives. 

Specialized container design for transpor- 
tation of military matériel. lend-lease goods, 
etc. Involves the application of 25 years’ 
research on boxing and crating of special 
ordnance, quartermaster, and Navy shipping 
problems, consultation, drawing up of speci- 
fications, training of inspectors, etc. 

Gas-mask charcoal and filter paper: De- 
velopment and test of high-density wood 
charcoal and special filter papers for use in 
gas masks 

Fire-retardant treatments for wood surfaces 
to increase fire resistance. 


SPECIALIZED SKILLS AND SERVICES MADE AVAILABLE 
TO THE MILITARY 


Parachute work: Prior to the formation of 
the Army’s parachute battalions, the Forest 
Service made available all its experience in 
the matter of dropping personnel and supplies 
by parachute, its use of “smoke jumpers” in 
fire-control work having been of value in this 
connection. 

Portable radio: The Forest Service has ad- 
vised with the Army concerning several types 
of portable radiophones developed by the 
Forest Service in fire-control activities. For 
example, one type which weighs less than 6 
pounds is believed to have great potentialities 
for military use by paratroops and others. 

Ski troops: Consultation by Forest Service 
winter-sports experts and Army in forming of 
ski regiments. 

National-forest lands for military use: 
Training grounds, camp sites, and maneuver 
areas have been supplied the military in 
national-forest areas. Nearly half a million 


were provided in field examination and selec- 
tion of 30 mountain maneuver areas in the 
national forests. 

Towers for bombing ranges: Procurement 
services have been undertaken for the Army. 
For example, 584 look-out towers—almost a 
million dollars’ worth—were purchased for 
the use of the Army Air Corps at bombing 
target ranges. 

Access roads to vital minerals (tungsten, 
chromite): Supervising construction of stra- 
tegic mineral roads in national-forest areas 
of the West. Two roads built, more needed, 
and negotiations under way with Office of 
Production Management and United States 
Geological Survey. 

Military mapping: Arrangements are un- 
der way concerning extension of Forest Serv- 
ice aid to the Army in mapping of critical 
areas 

Projects in making timber, range, and 
other resources available for war without 
destructive depletion of them: National for- 
est timber being made available in increas- 
ingly large volume under conservative cut- 
ting regulations. The volume of the timber 
cut from national forests increased from 
1,290,623,000 board feet in fiscal year 1939 to 
an estimated 2,400,000,000 board feet this 
year. 

Wood requirements and mill productive 
capacities: Surveyed to determine needs and 
possibilities. Much further intensification 
of this activity necessary. 

Airplane spruce surveys: Sitka spruce being 
surveyed as to availability in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and Alaska. Plans being laid for 
expansion of its production. 

Naval stores expansion: Information is 
being suggested to producers of methods of 
handling the naval-stores resource to step 
up production by the needed 58 percent with- 
out damaging the productive capacity of the 
forest. 

There is much more to be done for each 
project mentioned. A greater intensification 
of effort is planned. Many new projects are 
in the making, as for instance, such widely 
differing ones as (1) increased cooperation 
with the defense agencies in protection 
against sabotage and “fifth column” activi- 
ties; and (2) exploring means for expanding 
aid to South America in meeting its needs 
for timber products—a critical problem with 
present shipping difficulties and almost no 
logging and milling facilities for utilization 
of domestic woods, in South America. 

Forests and forest products play an in- 
creasingly important role, as indicated in 
the foregoing, in the prosecution of our war. 
It becomes more apparent every day that all 
forests, public and privately owned alike, 
must be maintained in a productive condi- 
tion. They must be harvested wisely and 
protected from destructive cutting and dam- 
aging fires. There should be action on a 
Nation-wide scale to make sure that neces- 
sary measures are taken to stop destruction 
and depletion of our forest resources, to keep 
forest lands reasonably productive, and to 
protect the public’s interest. 





Arkansas Valley Authority Endorsed by 
Louisiana Officials 
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the Grant Parish police jury, Colfax. La., 
endorsing the proposed Arkansas Valley 
Authority bill now pending here: 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE ARKANSAS VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 


Courax, La., December 22, 1941. 

On motion of Mr. Hurley, seconded by Mr. 
Brown and adopted by unanimous vote of the 
Grant Parish police jury, the foilowing: 

“Whereas there is befcre Congress a bill 
known as the Arkansas Valley Authority, 
sponsored by Congressman Ciypr T. ELLIs, 
that proposes to develop the Arkansas River 
and Red River, together with cheir tribu- 
taries, into a development sim‘lar to that of 
the Tennessee River, known as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; and 

“Whereas such development would forever 
put an end to destructive fioods that have 
plagued these areas for generations and in 
addition provide cheap navigation and hydro- 
electric power for the areas, covering nine 
States in all; and 

“Whereas such cheap power and naviga- 
tion would encourage industrial develop- 
ments of the region as nothing else would, 
thus providing employment for the people 
of the region who have been forced hereto- 
fore to leave their homes through stress of 
economic circumstances and seek employ- 
ment in the industrial East, already too con- 
gested for the best interest of our Nation; 
and 


“Whereas national defense now requires 


‘that vital manufacturing facilities of our 


Nation be removed well within the interior 
to guard against attacks by sea and air: and 

“Whereas there is urgent need for more 
power for these developments now that our 
Nation finds itself engaged in a long war re- 
quiring the utmost that we can do to supply 
the things for ourselves and Allies; and 

“Whereas the region named is strictly agri- 
cultural and badly in need of having its agri- 
6 aS balanced with industry: Therefore 

it 

“Resolved by Grant Parish police jury, 
That it go on record as indorsing this bill, 
sending copies to Members of Congress and 
United States Senators, urging that they give 
every aid and support to this movement 
designed to do so much for our region and 
Nation at this critical time; and that copies 
of this resolution be sent to other organiza- 
tions and governing bodies, urging that they 
take similar action in behalf of this move- 
ment that means so much for our common 
welfare.” 

J. E. BEALL, President. 
Attest: 
W. P. Harrison, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Grant Parish Police Jury. 





Sons of Italy Grand Lodge Pledges 
Support in Prosecution of the War 
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HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


Mr. Speaker, I quote here 
in full a resolution adopted recently by 


orD, I include the following letter from 
the grand master. Sons of Italy Grand 


acres of such land has been donated outright 
to the Army. Advice and technical assistance 
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Lodge, Inc., to members of the organiza- 
tion: 


Sons or ITaty Granp Lopez, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., December 20, 1941. 
To all of the Officers and Brothers of Our 
Order: 

Dear BroTHeER: Following the perfidious ag- 
gression of Japan and the subsequent declara- 
tion of war by Mussolini and Hitler against 
the United States, I hastened to telegraph 
to our President our unconditional support, 
affirming that, in this solemn hour, all of our 
organization offered to him, as their jeader, 
their services, their possessions, and their 
lives. 

Undoubtedly, in sending this telegram, I 
intended to voice your sentiments of absolu 
fidelity to this Government, because, we, Our 
organization, from 1922, have constantly. op- 
posed fascism in America; we have proclaimed 
our loyalty to the President and to the United 
States of America, without any restrictions 
whatsoever; we have reaffirmed these senti- 
ments in our grand conventions; we have 
condemned the Fascist government for the 
infamous persecution against the Jews; we 
have upheld the President of the United 
States in his foreign policy, which is aimed 
at frustration of the nefarious scheme Axis, 
to destroy the democracies of the world; we 
have openly approved President Roosevelt’s 
policy against the Axis governments which 
had banded together against England. Now 
that Mussolini, after having ruined Italy and 
surrendered it to Hitler, has also declared war 
against this Nation, that is to say, again®t our 
own children. We today feel that spontane- 
ous urge aS one man to give ourselves en- 
tirely to the service of President Roosevelt, 
to hasten total destruction of fascism and 
nazi-ism and to assure a complete and final 
victory for the United States of America. 

Now that the war declared by the three Axis 
Powers menaces also the territorial integrity 
of the United States as well as its American 
democracy, which is the source of our wel- 
fare and liberty for ourselves and our chil- 
dren, we all without doubt have a place in 
this battle of duty, completely dedicating 
our energies, our resources, and our very lives 
to this great fatherland, which has with such 
affection given us bread and work and has 
given us all the liberty sanctioned in the Bill 
of Rights. 

Let us bless and kiss our children who have 
the privilege of going to combat in the de- 
fense of the Star-Spangled Flag, while those of 
us, not yet called to arms, give help in any 
way as requested by our Government. 

We invite every lodge and every brother to 
fulfill his duty and as a tangible evidence of 
his unchanged and everlasting loyalty, let 
him buy defense bonds, because every penny 
given for this cause will serve to increase the 
power of our Nation and to assure the final 
triumph against the Axis Powers. 

Advise your friends and relatives to buy 
said bonds and help by working in the defense 
industries, try to assure the maximum in pro- 
duction, and cooperate with the authorities 
appointed for the civil defense, complying 
fully with the National Director of Civilian 
Defense, F. H. LaGuardia, and our Governor, 
Herbert H. Lehman. Read this circular at 
the meeting of the lodge and forward to the 
office of the grand lodge a copy of the delib- 
eration taken upon its contents. 

The Sons of Italy Grand Lodge, Inc., has 
always been in the advance guard of all the 
manifestations of patriotism and of loyalty 
to America, and I am sure that now, too, the 
lodges and the brothers will know how to 
solve with enthusiasm the work which comes 
imposed upon them by the defense for salva- 
tion of the Nation. 

Fraternally yours, 
Dr. Santo Monica, 
Grand Master. 





Tire Conservation and Rationing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Frederick G. Budlong, Bishop of 
Connecticut: 


Hartrorp, Conn., January 12, 1942. 
To the Honorable United States Senators and 
United States Representatives from the 
State of Connecticut, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: May I venture to present for your 
consideration and for such action as you 
think best the fact that, as at present en- 
acted, the laws regarding the conservation of 
automobile tires make no provision for the 
tire-rationing board to have authority to sell 
automobile tires to the ministers of various 
communions. 

I am not oblivious to the fact that pre- 
sumably the clergy would be able to get their 
old tires retreaded but I am wondering if, 
upon mature consideration, the Congress will 
not be led to feel that, if a minister can 
demonstrate to a tire-rationing board that 
his duties in caring for the spiritual welfare 
of the community and in caring for the 
mothers, wives, and children of the men who 
are in the service are sufficiently compelling. 
authority should rest with the tire-rationing 
board to sell new tires to the ministers. 

Here in Connecticut, in our own church, 
each of the bishops covers approximately 2,500 
miles per month in getting around to the 
different parishes to keep up their morale and 
to minister to them; a good many of our 
clergy have two or three parishes to care for 
where there is no bus service or, if it exists, 
it is inadequate and in many other dioceses 
the distance covered by the clergy month by 
month throughout the year is tremendous. 

I am not suggesting any special legislation 
as a favor to the men in the ministry, but I 
am raising the question as to whether or not 
it is of primary importance that spiritual 
ministrations and pastoral care should be 
assured to the people of America in these 
critical days. 

Faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK G. BUDLONG, 
Bishop of Connecticut. 








H. R. 6372 


REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Krocu] 
called attention to a bill he had intro- 
duced which would enable the men who 
joined the Army to obtain their jobs 
when they get back. I notice the gentle- 
men who usually speak when labor legis- 
lation is before the House are here this 
morning in force. I wish to call their 
attention to a bill, H. R. 6372, which 
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which he held at the time of his induction 
or enlistment, for the reason that, under 


employer, the members of the union 
would have preference. 

The bill which I introduced, H. R. 6372, 
would supplement, I believe, the bill of 
the gentleman from New York and it 
would give the returning service men 
protection from the union, for it provides, 
among other things, that he shall be re- 
stored to the same position which he 
would have occupied or attained, had he 
continued in employment, instead of hav- 
ing served with the armed forces. 

Iam sure the union organizations want 
to take care of the boys who enlist or 
who are inducted into the service, and, 
certainly, they want to be just as fair 
and treat them with as much generosity 
as do the employers. You see what the 
bill does. If a boy enlists, when he 
comes back, he would be placed in the 
same position in his union as though he 
had not enlisted, and the fellow who stays 
at home and holds a good job does not 
move ahead of him and is not ahead of 
him when the man who enlisted is dis- 
charged. I think this is a good union 
measure and I would like to have those 
who are interested in preserving the 
rights of union employees give the bill, 
H. R. 6372, serious consideration. 





Collapse of Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of January 
12, 1942: 

COLLAPSE OF PRICE CONTROL 

Some Congressmen still have the courage 

to call what the Senate passed Saturday a 


price-control bill. At least one Senator— 
Senator ALBEN BarRKiey, of Kentucky—gave 
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it a better name. He called it a farm-relief 
bill. The measure, which now goes to con- 
gressional conference, is really even worse 
than that. It gives labor and the farmer 
between them the power to wreck any effec- 
tive price control anywhere, 

The Senate bill purports to give a price 
administrator the authority to fix prices, ex- 
cept the price d for labor and except the 
prices of tural commodities. Wages it 
does not touch at all. Farm prices can in 
theory be controlled, but only according to 
a complex formula. 

This formula is a highly ingenious device. 
It provides that farm prices cannot be lower 
than (1) the average market price between 
July 1, 1919, and June 30, 1929, or (2) lower 
than the market .* October 1, 1941, or (3) 
lower than the market of December 15, 1941, 
or, finally, lower than a wage-parity price 
which will give 20 percent weight to utban 
wage scales. 

Under this formula most agricultural prices 
can still go up 25 percent before a ceiling 
is possible, and they can then continue to go 
up if labor wage scales increase. 

The practical effect of such a bill is obvious 
te anybody who can analyze the factors in- 
volved. Under the bill, the price of (let’s say) 
carpet tacks could be fixed. Let’s suppose 
they were fixed—on the basis of material and 
labor costs—at a fair level. Obviously that 
level would not stay fair very long, for the 
workers in the tack mill would presently find 
their food costs rising materially. 

The workers would demand increased wages 
to meet their increased living costs—and 
would et them. Other employees would de- 
mand increased wages for the same reason. 
That would permit a further rise in agri- 
cultural prices because of “wage parity.” All 
this would lead, of course, to a claim, sub- 
stantiated by tine facts, that the carpet tack 
price was now too low. So that price would 
be set at a new and higher level: 

Then the whole process would be repeated. 
The farmer’s and the workman’s purchasing 
power would be reduced by the rise in tack 
prices, so food prices and wages would have 
to be further increased. In the end no price 
would be fixed for long. The spiral which 
real price control is supposed to check would 
go up and up, almost unimpeded. 

The simple fict, which Congress just will 
not see or prefers to pretend not to see, is 
that, unless we have all-out price control, 
we have no price control at all. We cannot 
have the farmer or any other group out from 
under and yet anywhere. We certainly cannot 
Lave the two largest groups in the country— 
the farmer and labor—out from under and 
still call the limited coverage “price control.” 

When wages can go up and up, when food 
prices can go to the highest level in history 
and can then centinue to go still higher as 
city wages rise, all prices must rise. 

What is Congress thinking of in permitting 
this—even more, in encouraging it? The 
Senate bill is really an invitation to the 
farmer to raise prices and to start an infla- 
tionary movement which will make what we 
have so far experienced look like nothing at 
all. And that movement, as it progressed, 
would ruin the farmer as well as everybody 
else. 

Farmers who understand the dangers of in- 
flation and labor leaders who see what the 
Senate bill would do to real purchasing power 
should be the first to protest these self-de- 
feating “grabs. The only sound and perma- 
nent control is control by general freezing 
of prices, wages, rents, and service charges— 
with subsequent adjustments up or down to 
achieve complete fairness. 

A bill to give authority to control in a 
limited way and piecemeal is—and we say 
this with full realization of its import—giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the country’s enemies, 





for it perpetuates a weakness in our economic 
armament for rapid prosecution of the war 
by permitting the sapping of citizens pur- 
chasing power to go on needlessly. 

While American forces in the Philippines 
fight with their backs to the wall, Congress 
continues to play politics as usual. 





Bridges Case Needs Investigation 
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HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Los Angeles Times of January 
8, 1942: 


BRIDGES CASE NEEDS INVESTIGATION 


Representative LELAND M. Forp may succeed 
in blowing the lid off the Bridges case by a 
resolution introduced in the House calling 
for a full investigation of the proceedings 
and the strange reversal by the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals of the finding by Judge 
Charles B. Sears, a seasoned jurist, that Harry 
Bridges had been a Communist and should 
be deported. 

The Board was under the direction of 
Madam Secretary of Labor Perkins until its 
transfer in 1940 to the Justice Department. 

This Board of Appeals—formerly called the 
Board of Review before passage of the Immi- 
gation Act of 1941—is composed of individ- 
uals so undistinguished that not one of them 
rates listing in Who’s Who in America, though 
two have been in Government service for 
years. Joseph A. Fanelli, Chairman of the 
Board, is a young lawyer, appointed last April 
by Attorney General Jackson. Thomas G. 
Finucane has been in the Labor Department 
since 1923, Robert M. Charles since 1931, and 
Thomas M. Cooley III was named last June 28 
by Attorney General Biddle. 

Not one of the four has had any judicial 
experience or seems to have been particularly 
distinguished at the bar. Cooley is a grand- 
son of a famous lawyer, Judge Thomas M. 
Cooley, whom most lawyers know as the 
author of Cooley on Torts and as head for 
years of the University of Michigan Law 
School. His father is a physician of note, but 
he himself has earned no great fame. 

It seems decidedly presumptuous for this 
quartet of relative nonentities to challenge 
the judgment of Charles Brown Sears, whose 
legal experience dates back to 1895 and who 
was on the bench of the State of New York 
from 1917 to 1940, and was presiding justice 
of the appellate division for his district for 
11 years. This court corresponds to the Cali- 
fornia District Court of Appeal. 

Judge Sears holds honorary LL.D. degrees 
from several institutions, including Colum- 
bia and Yale. He heard the evidence and 
saw the witnesses whose testimony is so sum- 
marily rejected by the appeals board; and 
most people would consider him a better 
judge of credibility than these office lawyers. 

Representative Ford may do well with his 
resolution, since the House has twice passed 
legislation ordering the deportation of Bridges 
and is likely to have lost patience with the 
conduct of the case. 

E. C. K, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to include an article by 
Wallace Perry, editor and publisher of 
the Las Cruces (N. Mex.) Sun-News. In 
this Mr. Perry points out that 80 percent 
of the mail received by his paper is prop- 
aganda and that most of it comes from 
the Government. He further points out 
that of this propaganda mail probably 
99.5 percent goes into the wastebasket 
and suggests that while we are trying to 
save paper we might save by the reduc- 
tion in press releases from governmental 
agencies. 

The article from the Las Cruces 
(N. Mex.) Sun-News of January 7, 1942, 
follows: 


If defense officials in Washington and 
Santa Fe expect folks to be saving of waste— 
as they’re urging on such things as paper, tin, 
aluminum, tires—they ought to begin a little 
of the same practice themselves. 

There’s paper, for example. 

Boy Scouts have been enlisted in the job of 
gathering up waste paper, to be used again in 
prosecution of the war. 

Yet defense officials in Washington and 
Santa Fe are sending out bales of it—by the 
hundreds of tons—with apparently little 
thought of the waste that’s involved. 

In the Sun-News’ mail Monday were 47 
pieces of mail. 

Of that number, one was an advertisement 
to be placed, one was a check for advertising 
already placed, two of them legitimate pieces 
of news, three regularly paid for newspaper 
features; the rest were all varieties of p. a— 
the term newspapermen apply to press 
agentry. 

Forty pieces of p. a.—more than 80 percent 
of 1 day’s mail. 

And it was no more than a normal Monday 
morning mail in a small newspaper office. 

A few years ago I made a similar analysis in 
the office of the El Paso Herald-Post—an 
average-sized United States daily—and on 
that basis figured that, for all of the 2,000 or 
more dailies in the country—326,000 tons per 
day were being broadcast—with probably 99.5 
percent of it going into the wastebasket. 

And the Government-subsidized p. a. that’s 
going out now unquestionably is multiplied 
at least 1,000 percent. 

Every department in Washington, and most 
of them in Santa Fe, has its own “public re- 
lations” man or woman—some of them two or 
three—and, in addition, hundreds of subde- 
partments, camps, defense bureaus, alphabet- 
ical agricultural agencies and such, carry 
men and women on their pay rolls to supply 
press agentry to the Nation’s newspapers. 

Meantime, thousands of business and in- 
dustrial agencies which normally are classed 
as national advertisers, have like publicity 
departments and they keep on functioning, 
whether their companies are advertising or 
not. 

Furthermore, when a newspaperman, or 
newspaper, once gets on a mailing list, he, or 
it, never seems to get off. 

The Sun-News, now, for example, still is 
getting mail addressed to Russell Siner, who 
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hasn’t been in Las Cruces for 5 or 6 years; to 
Boyd Hilton, away for a like number of years; 
to Edwin Minteer, to the Rio Grande Farmer. 
the Rio Grande lican, the Farmer- 
Stockman, none of which has been published 
for a dozen years! 

The Sun-News attempts to print all of 
the press-agentry for local organizations, 
even though much of it comes under the 
classification of advertising, merely as a com- 
munity service; it uses as much as possible 
of the national defense news, as a patriotic 
service. 

But no newspaper could publish one-tenth 
of the press agentry that comes in through 
the mails and still have space for half of the 
legitimate news it ought to print; no news- 
paperman could even take time to read all 
the press agentry that comes into his office— 
even if he dropped everything else and de- 
voted his whole time to press agentry. 

The newspapers of the country ought to 
make sacrifices for national defense—the 
same as every Other individual—and do so 
gladly; but the Government’s press bureaus, 
along with the other public relations agen- 
cies of the country, are riding a free horse 
to the bone. 

After all, a newspaper’s business is selling 
advertising space. That’s the source of reve- 
nue on which it survives. Every inch of space 
it gives to press agents costs money, the same 
as it would cost a department store to give 
shirts or suits of clothes, a hardware store to 
give a gun or tractor. 

Even though there sometimes are items 
worthy of public attention tucked away in 
long press releases, most newspaper staffs are 
too heavily loaded with othes work to dig 
them out, or rewrite the releases. 

For most press agents, when they turn press 
agents, imagine themselves editorial writ- 
ers, or columnists, and they write their 
stuff in such a way it’s seldom news, sel- 
dom can be used as it’s mailed. 

There are hundreds of newspapermen in 
Washington—correspondents for Associated 
Press, United Press, International News Serv- 
ice, various individual newspapers—an equal 
number, proportionately, in Santa Fe, whose 
business it is to gather such items as ought 
to be given to the public. 

Seems to me both State and Federal Gov- 
ernments could dispense with the salaries of 
their armies of press agents and let the news- 
papermen do the job of getting essential news 
to the public. 

Certainly they could save tons of paper 
and reduce the Nation’s investment in waste- 
Paper baskets if they’d do just that. 





The War Effort That Confronts Us 
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OF 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, on May 22, 
1941, I rose in the House and delivered 
some remarks on the relation of the 
United States to the world situation. I 
endeavored to emphasize at that time the 
rising danger for our country. I pointed 
out that peace-loving as our people are 
and peaceful as our international aims 
were, it should be recognized that war 
might be forced upon us against our will. 

In July 1941, I again addressed the 
House on the more recent developments 
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in our foreign policy and again in August. 
When the second lend-lease bill was up 
for consideration in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of 
Union, I specifically called the attention 
of the Committee to danger from Japan, 
which the Pacific coast States faced in 
particular. 

I am not speaking today in any sense 


still necessary to present to them the de- 
fense situation as it exists today, and the 
status of our international relations with 
non-Axis countries. 

The dangers that I had in mind in 
1941 have now become a reality—Amer- 
ican territory has been attacked. Amer- 
ican lives have been lost. Our Army, 
Navy, and air forces are engaging the 
enemy in widely separated areas of the 
globe. We are at war with three of the 
most ruthless international desperadoes 
of all time. 

The job ahead is hard. The forces of 
barbarism arrayed against us are formi- 
dable. But I have no doubt about the 
outcome. I am convinced that we shall 
win. If we devote our entire national en- 
ergy and if we organize our resources 
carefully and efficiently, we can shorten 
the duration of the war. 

The President, in his address of Janu- 
ary 6 to Congress, set forth a mighty pro- 
gram of armament production for the 
next 2 years. The airplanes and tanks 
contemplated by that program will play 
a decisive part in winning the war. It is 
generally agreed that modern warfare is 
a war of machines—machines for use 
on land, in the water, and in the air. 
With our tremendous industrial capacity, 
it is my view that in the months to come 
we will turn out war machines at a rate 
greater than the world has ever seen. 

Many people have been disappointed 
at the time it has taken our industrial 
plants to become geared for the mass pro- 
duction of war materials. They do not 
stop to realize that we are a peace- 
minded Nation; that through the years 
we have devoted as much as possible of 
our national energy to peaceful projects. 
Naturally, therefore, it has taken time to 
get down to this grim business of mak- 
ing instruments of war. 

It is my belief that the American peo- 
ple have never been so thoroughly united 
as at the present time. The Japanese 
helped to bring about this unity by their 
treacherous attack upon Pearl Harbor. 
That attack will not be forgotten. Some 
day the Japanese Nation will pay heavily 
for this dastardly deed. 

The people of my own State of Cali- 
fornia have long had in mind that some 
day the Japanese might strike at Amer- 
ica itself. They have had no faith in 
the professed peaceful intentions of that 
nation. Their worst fears have been 
realized and they are now on the firing 
line. Submarines have sunk American 
vessels within sight of the coast of Cali- 
fornia. Hostile airplanes have been re- 
ported over the coastal area. The city 
of San Francisco has had one 3-hour 





it 
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the forces of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

In this connection, I would like to refer 
to the Declaration by United Nations, 
signed at Washington a few days ago. 
Twenty-six United Nations record the 
conviction that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential to defend life, 
liberty, independence, and religious free- 
dom, and to preserve human rights and 
justice in their own lands as well as in 
other lands. These governments pledge 


their enemies. Furthermore, 
they pledge themselves to cooperate with 
each other and not to make a separate 
armistice or peace with the enemies. 

To me this is one of the greatest decla- 
rations in the history of man. Twenty- 
six nations from widely separated parts 
of the globe are bound together in a mu- 
tual endeavor to assure that the forces of 
liberty, independence, and justice shall 
prevail over the brutal powers attempt- 
ing to subjugate the world. It is reas- 
suring to know that so many other na- 
tions are associated with the United 
States in carrying on the war in which 
we are now engaged. I am convinced 
that as time goes on other peoples who 
cherish the principles of liberty will join 
on our side against the common foe. We 
hope that the present conference of na- 
tions about to be held at Rio de Janeiro 
will result in a definite severance of ties 
with the Axis Powers by all Western 
Hemisphere nations. It is gratifying to 
record that most of our Latin Central 
American neighbors have already severed 
relations with these powers, and some 
like Costa Rica have declared outright 
war on these three nations who seek to 
impose upon the world a form of life un- 
der which you and I could not maintain 
our liberty of conscience, our pursuit of 
happiness, or our freedom. 

This is the second time in one genera- 
tion that our Nation has mustered its 
human and material resources to stamp 
out vicious forces seeking world domin- 
ion. It is a sobering thought to realize 
that on the next registration day, Feb- 
ruary 16, some men who wore the uniform 
in the first World War will again come 
forward and be recorded for service in 
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the second. It is a thought which ought 
to drive us to the firm determination that 


tain peace and security afterward. 
must fight for the freedom and safety 
not only of ourselves but of those who 
come pe Ml us. Never again must we al- 
low powerful and evil aggressors to at- 
— their mad dreams of world con- 
q E 

I firmly believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is not one American today in whom 
there does not live the abiding faith 
which the President expressed in his ad- 
dress of a few days ago on the state of 
the Union, when he said: 

I am proud to say to you that the spirit of 
the American people was never higher than 
it is today, the Union was never more closely 
knit together, this country was never more 
deeply Getermined to face the solemn tasks 
before it. The response of the American 
people has been instantaneous. It will be 
sustained until our security is assured. 


The duty of each individual American 
citizen is clear. He must, first of all, 
maintain his own morale, his own spirit. 
He must realize that this country is at 
war, that war is unpleasant, not only for 
those who are in the combat force but 
for those who stay at home and who will 
have to make sacrifices, monetary or 
otherwise. He must realize that it is the 
duty of those in authority to prosecute 
this war, now that it has been forced 
upon us, to a successful conclusion. I 
trust that every citizen will realize that 
those in authority are determined to 
reach such a conclusion, no matter how 
long it may take nor how much of our 
resources we must expend. 

In peace there is nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of a tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 





Italian-Americans Pledge Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


OrpER OF THE SONS OF 
ItaLy IN AMERICA, 
Granp LopGE oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, December 24, 1941. 
Hon. James P. McGRANERY, 
1701 Finance Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: I enclose herewith 
copy of resolution unanimously adopted by 
the supreme council of the Order of the Sons 
of Italy in Philadelphia on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 20, at a meeting which was specially called 
in the national emergency. 

This body speaks for 300,000 members of 
the order throughout the United States, 
comprised of 1,900 subordinate lodges and 
16 grand lodges. This largest patriotic fra- 





ternal ee ae 
origin in the United States was 

1905 and has Sauieanee the 
principles of democracy and the American 


venerable or national head is the Honorable 
Felix Forte, judge of the superior court of 
the State of Massachusetts and instructor 
at Harvard University. Leaders in the vari- 
ous States active in the life of the organi- 
zation and in the promulgation of its fun- 
damental principles of Americanism are such 
men as Lieutenant Governor Poletti, of New 
York, Mayor Angelo Rossi of San Francisco, 
Judges Brogna and Zottoli of Massachusetts, 
the Honorable Edward Corsi, former United 
States Commissioner at Ellis Island, recently 
appointed chairman of the Alien Hearing 


Board for the southern district of New York. 


by Attorney General Biddle, Judge Capotosta 
of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, and 
many other civic leaders throughout the land. 

The order is now engaged in an intensive 
drive for an initial purchase of $1,000,000 of 
defense bonds, more than one-quarter of 
which has already been purchased by the 
various State and local organizations. 

With your many contacts you have been 
able from personal observation and experi- 
ence to appraise the contribution of the 
order in our city and State. By way of illus- 
tration of this fact, I have the honor of en- 
closing herewith copy of the New York Times 
editorial of Monday, December 22. 

Before convening last Saturday all the 
members of the supreme council visited In- 
dependence Hall, where, at the shrine of the 
Liberty Bell they pledged anew their devo- 
tion to our country and their resolve to dedi- 
cate every effort with increased energy for 
the victorious prosecution of our war against 
the Axis and for the securing of a peace of 
justice and decency for the world. 

With my very cordiai wishes for a happy 
holiday season, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE V. ALESSANDRONI. 


ITALIAN-AMERICANS 


American citizens of Italian origin were 
among the first to proclaim their loyalty to 
this country when war was declared. They 
are among the first as a group to organize for- 
mal demonstrations of support of the war ef- 
forts and war aims of the United States. Over 
the weekend the supreme council of the 
Sons of Italy met in Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia to swear allegiance and pledge 
its membership to buy $10,000,000 worth of 
defense bonds. At the same time representa- 
tives of 110,000 Italian-American trade union- 
ists in the New York area set up a permanent 
organization, the nucleus of a Nation-wide 
movement, to spur Italian participation in 
all phases of the war program, and a mass 
meeting was held under the auspices of the 
Mazzini Society, which associated “free Ital- 
ians” with American citizens of Italian de- 
scent in a resolution to give their energies 
and their lives to the fight for freedom. 

This is not unexpected, but it is a welcome 
confirmation of our belief that the great ma- 
jority of Italian-Americans are whole-heart- 
edly united with all Americans in the struggle 
to defeat the Axis Powers. There is increasing 
evidence, moreover, that their sentiments are 
shared by millions of Italians in Italy. Foreed 
into this conflict against their will and their 
convictions, deeply resentful of German pen- 
etration of their country, the Italian people 
were cheered by the entry of the United States 
into the war, because to them it is a portent 
of German defeat. The question oftenest 
asked in Italy today, according to reports of 
neutral observers, is the question that echoes 
throughout occupied Europe, What will hap- 
pen to us if Hitler wins? 
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The free Italians in this country are there- 
fore speaking for many of their kinsmen over- 
seas, They have a double reason to back the 
war effort. In fighting for American victory 
they are also fighting for the future of their 
motherland. Because of the circumstances 
and because we owe so much to the civiliza- 
tion of Italy, it is deeply gratifying that citi- 
zens of Italian descent in this country should 
so promptly and so warmly pledge their sup- 
port in the battle of liberation. 


RESOLUTION 


The order, Sons of Italy in America, having 
heretofore immediately upon the declaration 
of war by Congress, made known through its 
grand lodges in the various States of the 
Union its adherence to said declaration and 
pledged all its resources—material, moral, and 
financial—to the successful prosecution 
thereof, and its supreme council exercising 
supreme authority now meeting in ex- 
traordinary session in the city of Philadel- 

phia—cradle of American liberty—to deter- 
mine the most effective means whereby the 
order may best contribute to the national 
goal—inevitable victory—resolves as follows: 

1. The e council constitute itself 
into a committee of national defense subject 
to the orders of the President of the United 
States. 

2. That every lodge suoscribe its available 
funds for the purchase of defense bonds. 

3. That all able-bodied members not in the 
armed forces join the various civilian defense 
units in their local communities. 

4. That the members of the women’s 
auxiliaries enroll for active service in their 
lccal Red Cross chapters and in such other 
services as the need shall require. 

5. That we recommend that every member 
of the order contribute 1 day’s salary for 
national defense in furtherance of the na- 
tional aim for victory, the maintenance of 
the American way of life, and the achieve- 
ment of a lasting and just peace; be it 
further 

Resolved, That no sacrifice in this his- 
toric hour of our national life is too great 
for the preservation of democracy, in keep- 
ing with the purpose of our organization 
which was formed to promote the funda- 
mental conceptions of Americanism, respect 
for the Constitution, devotion to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic, the defense of its 
institutions, and whose motto is Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. 

For the supreme council: 

Feiix Forte, 
Supreme Venerable. 
JOSEPH BONIDY, 
Supreme Secretary. 





When Two Governments Work in Harness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I recommend to the membership 
of the House a careful reading of the fol- 
lowing article by Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick from the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 14, 1942. It is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature on the subject of 
the war and the associated problems of 
diplomacy. 
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EUROPE—WHEN TWO GOVERNMENTS WORK IN 
HARNESS 

WasHINGTON, January 13—The transfer of 
Downing Street to Washington during 2 
of the most critical weeks of the war is an 
event of immense implications, for the pres- 
ent and the future. In addition to Lord 
Beaverbrook, Mr. Churchill brought with him 
a great number of the more important people 
one usually finds in Government offices in 
London. They in turn brought with them 
dispatch cases filled with the more important 
documents they have been working on at 
home for the past 2 years. They came here 
for business, the arduous and delicate busi- 
ness of pooling the brains and resources of 
two touchily independent powers. 

For the first time British officials were— 
and are—at work in American Government 
departments. Reports and memoranda from 
London and other points in the Empire 
mingle with our own in the corresponding 
Offices on this side. 

Nevertheless, the impact of another official 
mind makes itself felt. Two governments 
have never before worked together in this 
fashion in Washington. Perhaps the same 
phenomencn has occurred nowhere else. 
Certainly, this is nothing like the Anglo- 
French cooperation in Paris in the early 
months of the war. It is nothing like the 
directorate of the Germans in Rome. 

It is a relationship between governments 
quite mew and extraordinary. The White 
House literally substitutes for “No. 10” for an 
eventful fortnight. The British Prime Min- 
ister and his chief advisers leave everything 
pending in Whitehall to go to a foreign 
capital to discuss the defense of Singapore 
and other crucial problems of empire strategy. 
This is strange for us, and it makes a per- 
ceptible difference in the official atmosphere 
in Washington. It is stranger stil) for the 
British. People here speculate on whether 
Roosevelt and Churchill are a team or a 
tandem, and in the latter case who goes first. 
They guess, entirely without evidence, that 
if there is a division of roles the Prime Min- 
ister may assume the war leadership and the 
President the lead in the peace. But they 
are not really thinking of the two men; as 
they see Great Britain and the United States 
harnessed together for a long, hard haul they 
are wondering about the relative positions of 
the two countries in the struggle itself and 
when it is over. 

For the visit to Washington of the top fig- 
ures in Britain’s war government emphasizes 
that the United States and not the British 
Isles is the central point in a war of the 
seven seas. It signifies that Washington is 
the war capital, not only because this is the 
supply base and the arsenal, but because it 
is more central and more accessible to the 
widely scattered segments of the British Em- 
pire than London is. It drives home for both 
countries the grim lesson of the Battle of the 
Pacific; the British cannot save their empire 
without us, and we are as much dependent 
on the empire as they are. 

This has become so clear in recent weeks 
that the two Governments have no choice 
but to throw everything they have into a 
common war effort. Naturally, it is not easy 
for two armies and two navies to combine and 
then to allocate their combined strength 
where it will do the most good in the long 
run. The British suspect that Hitler is de- 
liberately encouraging the idea that the 
German military drive is waning and that 
the Russians will overrun all of southeastern 
Europe. The shrewdest observers in our State 
Department agree; but in present circum- 
stances it is hard for military leaders to de- 
cide to keep on reinforcing the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean in anticipation of a Nazi 
drive. That may not develop. 


It is easier to agree on military decisions, 
however, than on questions of policy. The 
British have recognized, even designated, 
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Washington as the war capital. The Presi- 


dent indicated in his press conference yes- 
terday that military and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the 26 united nations would 
confer here in greater numbers as time goes 

More and more Washington will become 


Fe 
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cident in the battle between th: Free French 


American view in regard to Vichy and North 
Africa. With the full consent of London, 
Canada maintains diplomatic relations with 
the Petain government. The St. Pierre- 
Miquelon incident illustrates one of these 
points in which the United States thinks 
first of one hemisphere and the British of 
the other. It will probably be solved by com- 
promise, and its importance is as a test of 
the political teamwork that must be de- 
veloped if the grand alliance is to win a lasting 
victory. 





The Truman Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, on January 
13, 1942, there appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch a very fine editorial, which 
I thoroughly approve, in commendation 
of the Truman Antiprofiteering Commit- 
tee. I ask that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A VALUABLE COMMITTEE 


President Roosevelt wants the Truman 
committee to continue its investigation of 
profiteering, waste, and racketeering in our 
war effort. 

Senator TrRuMAN announced this after a 
half-hour White House conference yesterday 
in which he discussed with the President 
efforts to stop his committee’s work by per- 
suading the Senate to turn thumbs down on 
its application for $100,000 with which to 
carry on. 

The Senator indicated that this effort 
stemmed out of the Office of Production Man- 
agement and certain other Federal agencies. 
If this is true, it in itself is the best possible 
reason for extending the committee's life. If 
the Office of Production Management feels it 
necessary to protect contractors or anybody 
else, then Senator Truman ought to put the 
full facts before the Nation. 





Aside from this, the committee has already 


‘Navy for equipment which it would have been 
cheaper to buy. 

It has gone into the alleged efforts of the 
Aluminum Co. of America to maintain a 
monopoly, despite the defense program. It 
has exposed the favoritism shown by the 
Office of ~roduction Management to the 
American Federation of Labor in connection 
with Detroit housing contracts. 

The committee has heard testimony about 
steel being wasted in some plants while others 
were closing their doors for the lack of it, 
Testimony has been gathered on the reduc- 
tion of lead output to drive prices higher. 
Labor racketeers, dollar-a-year men, lobby- 
ists, and politicians have attracted its at- 
tention. 

Many of its investigations are still unfin- 
ished business, and there are others still to 
be undertaken. The present rubber shortage 
certainly represents the sort of inefficiency, 
lack of foresight, and unwillingness to come 
to grips with war which can’t be shrugged off 
as “just one of those things.” 

Considering the billions which the United 
States will spend in the next year, it is cer- 
tainly necessary that the Senate have a spe- 
cial committee, not only to keep an eye on 
this vast program but also ready to make 
recommendations based on observed faults, 

On the very eve of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, for example, the committee recom- 
mended the appointment of a single head to 
administer the defense program. Further 
recommendations are promised in the near 
future, and there will be need for more as 
long as this emergency continues. 

As the President indicated, current investi- 
gations can be of the greatest value. “Dig- 
ging up dead horses” later on will make for 
little but needless disillusionment. 





Federalization of Social Security 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter re- 
ceived by me from the president of the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association, relative to 
federalization of the social-security pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as. follows: 

INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 9, 1942, 
Hon. Raymonp E. WIL1I!s, 
United States Senator from Indiana, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIS: Recent press dis- 
patches have carried the statements or impli- 
cations that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and other Federal officials are giving thought 
to the complete federalization of the social- 
security program. 

As the situation now stands in Indiana 
an employer subject ta the Social Security 
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Act can pay into the Indian authorities 2.7 


employer can build up a merit rating under 
the Indiana law so when a sufficient reserve is 
established in his account, the rates payable 
to the State of Indiana will be reduced. If 
such Indiana employer does not elect to ac- 
cept the State law, he pays 3 percent into the 
Federal and does not have the bene- 
fit of any merit rating which would ultimately 
reduce the amount he is to pay by building 
up a reserve for his account. 

The council of administration of the In- 


. A great many bankers, not only in Indiana 
but in the other States, have felt the social- 
security program (particularly the unemploy- 
ment insurance) should not have been im- 
posed upon banks chiefly for the reason that 
there is very little turn-over in banks and 
practically no competent employees are ever 

Whatever labor turn-over there 
is in banks is usually caused by employees 
leaving the bank to accept a better position 
with some customer of the bank. It would 
seem quite obvious that the merit ratings 
as contained in the Indiana act will before 
very long inure greatly to the benefit of the 
banks as well as othes employers who seldom 
discharge their employees. 

The employers in Indiana, including banks, 
are very anxious to protect the merit-rating 
system and have stretched a point now and 
then in maintaining employment as much as 
possible and in curtailing unemployment. 
If the control of the social-security program 
is taken away from the State of Indiana and 
vested in the Federal Government with no 
chance to reduce social-security payments 
by means of merit rating all employers and 
employees will take less interest, less respon- 
sibility, and less pride in the administration 
of the social-security program. If the social- 
securit} program is federalized and all re- 
sponsibility and autonomy taken from the 
States, the merit-rating system will certainly 
be destroyed. Our association believes that 
the closer the Government is to the people, 
the more economically and fairly it can be 
administered and because of that fact the 
administration of social security by Indiana 
authorities will prove less expensive and bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of the beneficiaries 
of the system than if it were administered 
from a centralized authority in Washington. 

Our association understands the Secretary 


“of the Treasury has suggested increases in . 


the social-security payments paid by both 
employers and employees to serve two objec- 
tives: First, to provide more funds for pay- 
ment of relief to the unemployed and aged; 
and, secondly, to control inflation by taking 
the purchasing power from. wage earners and 
salaried employees in order to keep prices 
low. We all recognize that the social-secu- 
rity machinery is now a powerful instrument 
both politically and in the field of economics, 
and the portent of these suggestions made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury augurs to- 
ward making this social-security machinery 
@, more powerful governmental instrument 
than it enjoys even at this present writing. 

While we are speaking only for the Indiana 
banks, we know of no group in the State 
which is in favor of federalizing this pro- 
gram. Many and various other groups mak- 
ing up the life of Indiana have been ex- 
pressing their opposition as we are express- 
ing ours in this letter. 
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Recently our Governor made a public state- 
ment opposing this federalization program, 
and other State officials, including the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, secretary of state, auditor 
of state, treasurer of state, and the super- 
intendent of public instruction, have pub- 
licly. expressed their opposition to any change 
in the present status. The Governor un- 
-questionably speaks as the leader of the 
Democratic Party in Indiana and the other 
State officials unquestionably have the right 
to speak as leaders*of the Republican Party. 

Unfortunately, the State officials of Indiana 
do not control this situation, but the deci- 
sion will rest with the Congress of the 
United States. At the direction of the coun- 
cil of administration of the Indiana Bankers 
Association, I am sending you this letter, in 
the hope that when, as, and if a proposal 
shall come before Congress to abandon the 
present system and completely federalize the 
social-security program that you will be in 
opposition to such a change. 

Respectfully yours 


Ww. W. GASSER, 
President, Indiana Bankers Association. 





Donald Nelson 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, President Roosevelt is to be con- 
gratulated on the selection of Donald 
Nelson to head our defense production 
efforts. 

Donald Nelson is a real American; he 
is a man who came up the hard way. He 
is a man who believes in the fundamental 
principles of American institutions. He 
is an old line Democrat who believes in 
the American way of life, and in the 
Jeffersonian doctrine of “equal and exact 
justice to all men, special privilege to 
none.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. NELSON. May I say that we are 
very proud of Donald Nelson. He is a 
native of my State and a graduate of the 
University of Missouri, in my home city. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Missouri 
has just cause to be proud of him. He 
is not only a great Missourian, but he 
is a great American. 

He has no tinge of communism, no 
tinge of nazi-ism, and no tinge of fascism 
about him. He is all American. If he 
is given free rein, there will be no more 
strikes in defense industries, there will 
be no more sabotage of our defense pro- 
gram, but production of those materials 
necessary to carry on this war will be 
expedited in every possible way. 

I believe when the American people 
realize the kind and caliber of this man 
who has been selected for this all-im- 
portant place, they will feel inspired by 
renewed confidence and renewed hope in 
the success of our cause. 

I predict that Donald Nelson will prove 
to be ohe of the truly great men of this 


I yield to 
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crisis. No one who knows him doubts 
his integrity; no one who knows him 
questions his ability; and everyone who 
is acquainted with him admires his in- 
dustry, his patriotism, and his intense 
devotion to the cause of his country in 
these trying hours. 

The President has certainly followed 
the advice of Washington and put a real 
American on guard. 





Indiana Rallies to the Colors 


REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in my 
home city of Indianapolis the fires of 
Patriotism will burn brightly tonight. 
From all over Indiana our citizens will 
assemble in Cadle Tabernacle to take 
appropriate action to pledge the sup- 
port of our State in the great tasks that 
confront us as a Nation. It will be the 
first State-wide rally to be held in Amer- 
ica since the Japanese struck their foul 
blow at Pearl Harbor and precipitated 
war between the United States and three 
major powers. I am sure the vast audi- 
torium will be filled to capacity tonight 
and that it will be made abundantly 
clear that while the people of Indiana 
hoped and prayed for peace they are 
now strong, resolute, and united in the 
prosecution of the war that has been 
thrust upon us by Axis treachery. 

It is a matter. of deep regret to me 
that I am unable to attend the Indianap- 
olis meeting, and I ask permission to 
insert in the Recorp a telegram I received 
and my answer. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 11, 1942, 
Hon. Louis Luptow, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Indiana’s war rally here on Thursday night 
January 15 will be first State-wide war meet- 
ing in the Nation. You have been so very 
helpful in getting our plans made I want to 
extend you an urgent invitation to come out 
for the meeting which will be held in Cadle 
Tabernacle at 8 o’clock. Program will include 


‘ceremony in connection with flag you sent 


Governor Schricker. Delegations from every 
county in State will attend. I know you are 
terribly busy but we certainly would like to 
have you here. Personal regards. 
EUGENE C. PULLIAM, 
Chairman, Indiana Defense Savings Staff. 


January 13, 1942. 
Mr, EuGenge C, PULLIAM, 
Chairman, Indiana Defense Savings Staff, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Mr. PULLIAM: The idea of a State- 
wide rally at Indianapolis to appraise our 
national emergency situation and to evaluate 
our duties in respect to the war is a splendid 
conception. I am sure it will demonstrate 
that Indiana stands where she has always 
stood when the Nation was in peril—in the 
front ranks nearest to the flashing of the 
guns. 

This is to express my deep appreciation of 
your kind invitation to attend the rally and 
my sorrow because circumstances make it 
impossible for me to do so. I am a member 
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of the small subcommittee on appropriations 
(the deficiencies subcommittee) which has 
the initial jurisdiction in framing legislation 
to make effective the President’s recommen- 
dations for appropriations totaling $56,000,- 
000,000 in the next fiscal year for national 
defense. We are intensely occupied in fram- 
ing and promoting the necessary measures 
for national defense provided in the Presi- 
dent’s program recently submitted to Con- 
gress. I feel that the best contribution I can 
make to the defense effort is to give every 
minute of my time to this important task. 

There were differences of opinion in respect 
to our foreign policy before the war and there 
will be differences of opinion in respect to our 
foreign policy after the war, but in the face of 
the dastardly and treacherous attack of the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor, America has reacted 
as one man. We are a perfectly united 
Nation. 

Without intending to do so, the Japanese 
by their foul stroke aroused and made vi- 
brant in every American breast the love of 
home and sealed our determination to pro- 
tect and defend at all hazards our precious 
institutions of freedom. 

We must and we will proceed with perfect 
unity and unswerving determination to win 
the war and after that we must work just 
as hard to win the peace, so that it will be 
an everlasting peace, upholding the light of 
liberty and based on justice to all men, and 
s0 that we may do our own great part in 
building a better world out of the ashes of 
the present conflict. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Louis LupLow. 





write the English language or meet other 
educational tests. 

I would be the last person to disparage 
literacy. But I know from my own con- 
tacts in the State of Connecticut, many 
upstanding, righteous men and women, 
respected residents of their communities, 
always in the forefront of every worth- 
while cause, heads of families, who can 
neither read nor write the English lan- 
guage, and can employ the language in 
conversation only haltingly. To their 
great disappointment they have been un- 
able to complete their naturalization. 

It is not necessary to remind that this 
Nation was settled and developed by ra- 
cial groups which some still choose to 
know only as “foreigners.” Yet there is 
no foreign group which cannot today 
point with pride to the part it has played 
in the religious, intellectual, industrial, 
agricultural, and mercantile development 
of our Nation, and to the role its sons 
have performed in its defense. 

Today we have struck down—subject 
to Senate concurrence—the educational 
tests only insofar as they apply to a lim- 
ited group of our most deserving inhab- 
itants. We have not relaxed—and we will 
never relax—the requirements as to char- 
acter. While leaving intact that bed- 
rock of good citizenship we have imple- 
mented the aspiration of the founding 
fathers who ordained this to be a land of 
liberty in its truest meaning. We have 
shown today that we mean to make it 
that, keep it so. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Changes in the Purchasing Power of the 
Dollar Always Bring Economic Dis- 
tress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of. California: Mr. 
Speaker, today America fights to protect 
the right of people to be free. ‘To com- 
‘plete the task we must also be prepared 
to do those things which are necessary 
to be done if real freedom from want and 
real freedom from fear are going to be 
established when the war is won. 

There are no more than three or four 
major causes of fear and want. One of 
them is to be found in a monetary system 
which permits the purchasing power of 
money to change violently from year to 
year and even from month to month. 

I submit. herewith two tables to show 
the complete record of the index of the 
purchasing power of the dollar and the 
index of wholesale prices from 1890 to 
1941, month by month, as compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It will 
be noted that each of these indices is the 
reciprocal of the other. 


Ame ent of Nationality Act Purchasing power of the dollar expressed in terms of wholesale prices, by months, 1890 to 
es Te 1940 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Index numbers of wholesale prices of all commodities, by months, 1890 to 1940 


[1926= 100] 
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On pages 92 and 93 of Sena‘e Docu- 
ment No. 23, a most valuable and instruc- 
tive treatise on the national econcmy and 
the banking system by former Senator 
Robert L. Owen, are to be found the cold 
figures which indicate the consequences 
of changes in the dollar index. 

For example, the index of dollar pur- 
chasing power in 1920 was 0.601, and 
wholesale prices were at 154.4. In 1921 
the dollar index stood at 1.071, and prices 
had fallen to 97.6, more than a 50-per- 
cent depreciation. This was due, of 
course, to the deflation brought about by 
the Federal Reserve Board action in 
sharply increasing rediscount rates and 
to a general policy of high interest and 
the calling of loans by banks generally. 
As a consequence commercial failures 
rose from 8,881 in 1920 to 19,652 in 1921; 
and 23,678 in 1922, and the idex of the 
value of farm products fell from 167.4 in 
1920 to 80.6 in 1921. 

Again the dollar index for 1929 was 
1.050, and prices were at 95.3. By 1932 
the dollar’s purchasing power had risen 
to 1.565, and prices had fallen to 64.8, 
due to the destruction between those 
years of over $8,000,000,000 of check-book 
money by the banking system. Commer- 
cial failures in 1932 were the highest in 
our history—31,822.. The value of com- 


mon stocks which had been $77,300,000,- 
000 at inflated 1929 figures fell to only 
$15,600,000,000 in 1932. The index of 
farm products went down from 103.3 to 
45.7 in the same short 4-year period. 

Our task is clear with regard to this 
matter. We must take the measures that 
will be necessary to give our country, its 
people, its businesses, its farmers, a dol- 
lar they can depend upon, one whose 
purchasing power will remain constant 
from year to year and decade to decade. 

It is part of the task America has un- 
dertaken. 

But today we are not yet doing our job 
with regard to this matter. Private cre- 
ation of money goes on apace. In De- 
cember alone $1,500,000,000 of Govern- 
ment bonds were sold to the bank for 
book credits created by them for the ex- 
press purpose of buying the bonds. No 
wonder the dollar index is sharply fall- 
ing and prices rising. And under the 
basic task of funding our monetary sys- 
tem on sound principles of stability, we 
shall almost certainly face the danger of 
a terrible deflation at war’s end. 

The Constitution is clear. It is the 
duty of Congress, according to that great 
document, to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof. All I ask is that Con- 
gress do that job. 


Al31 
A Memorable Sermon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert following manu- 
script of sermon by Rev. Edward Ran- 
dolph Welles, rector of Christ Church, 
Alexandria, Va., this sermon having been 
delivered on January 1, 1942, in the pres- 
ence of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, who then occupied 
the George Washington pew in this his- 
toric church: 


Our President has appointed this first day 
of 1942 “as a day of prayer, of asking forgive- 
ness for our shortcomings of the past, of 
consecration to the tasks of the present, of 
asking God’s help in days to come.” We are 
to pray for three gifts from God: Pardon, 
power, and peace. Pardon for past short- 
comings; power for the present task of 
achieving victory; and peace—enduring 

by God’s help in days to come. 

As my text I am choosing a story of King 
David, perhaps the greatest figure in the Old 
Testament, beloved monarch, and the one 
from whom Jesus Christ’s earthly ancestry 
was traced. 

“And David said unto Nathan, I have 
sinned against the Lord. And Nathan said 
unto David, the Lord also hath put away thy 
sin; thou shalt not die” (II Samuel, xii:13). 
You will recall that David had coveted Bath- 
sheba, the wife of Uriah, the Hittite. In 
order to dispose of the husband, King David 
arranged for Uriah to be sent into the fore- 
front of the hottest battle and be killed. 
The King’s plan worked to perfection. Uriah 
was slain, and David gained another wife. 
Then God sent the prophet Nathan to the 
King. The prophet told David about a rich 
man who had many flocks and herds but yet 
took from a poor man the latter’s one little 
ewe lamb: David became indignant at this 
tale of injustice, and he said to Nathan: “As 
the Lord liveth, the man that hath done this 
thing shall surely die.” And Nathan replied: 
“Thou art the man.” And David said unto 
Nathan, “I have sinned against the Lord.” 

That is the first requirement, if we would 
have the power of God for any task. If we 
admit our shortcomings, are sorry for them, 
and ask God’s forgiveness. He is quick to 
respond with His pardon. He did in David’s 
case for immediately after David’s humble 
words “I have sinned against the Lord,” 
Nathan said to him: “The Lord also hath 
put away thy sin; thou shalt not die.” 

There is a modern parable about three 
gangsters who made a covenant among 
themselves to divide and share the monopoly 
of a certain racket—they even signed a legal 
agreement. Then two of the gangsters forced 
the third gangster out, and he appealed to 
the judge for justice. The judge, in the 
interests of justice, hanged all three as 
criminals. 

We Christians who protest the sins of our 
neighbors against us are in the same boat. 
We have all sinned and all of us are guilty in 
God’s eyes. And so it is with the nations of 
the world; all nations have black spots on 
the record. We are well acquainted with the 
sins of other nations and we often talk 
about them, but we seldom think, much less 
speak, of our own. We ought to be ashamed 
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of our treatment of the Indians at home 
and of the worst features of Yankee im- 
perialism and exploitation abroad. 

But by far our greatest sin as a nation is 
the sin of international irresponsibility. We 
want our country and our people to have 
power and prestige, pleasures and. posses- 
sions, but we balk at the international re- 
sponsibility which those privileges impose. 
Nationally we have been like the priest and 
the Levite in the story of the Good Samari- 
tan—we have passed by on the other side 
when we have seen other nations in need or 
peril, or we have given them aid at the end 
of a 3,000-mile pole, fearful of involving our- 
selves in danger or drastic sacrifice. We 
have wanted other nations to pay the su- 
preme price for human liberty while we 
gave them dollar credits. 

That is not the way of Jesus Chrisi. He 
endured His cross and we nationally must 
accept our cross, too. For the cross of sacri- 
fice and danger and even death is the price 
of spiritual power. Thanks to the foresight 
of our President we are not entirely unpre- 
pared in a military way for this war—but 
spiritually we are in bad shape. Pearl Har- 
bor resulted in a new national unity based 
on resentment. But that is not enough. 
We must have a deep spiritual unity that 
will make us ready, even eager, to sacrifice 
our material goods, and when necessary, even 
life itself, for the moral principles for which 
this war is being fought. America cannot 
have God’s power unless she will also accept 
proportionate esponsibility throughout 
God’s world for God's other children—all 
mankind. We cannot hope to build an en- 
during peace by going back after this war to 
the old status quo which produced this war. 

Is there then no difference between the 
Japanese and the people of the United States, 
or between the Germans who follow Hitler 
and the British? We are now answering that 
question by our national attitudes and ac- 
tions. The Germans and the Japanese have 
shown no signs of regret for their past short- 
comings; they scorn God’s principles .of hon- 
esty, justice, freedom, and the other funda- 
mentals of the good life. Yet, since the 
beginning of this present war the British 
peoples have displayed qualities on a na- 
tional scale almost unique in history. They 
have shown genuine humility for past im- 
perfections side by side with untroubled 
conviction in the right of their present cause 
and courageous determination that that 
cause shall prevail, come what may. I be- 
lieve that British penitence has won God’s 
pardon and power. Few of us here, when 
France fell, dared hope that the British 
Isles would long survive. God granted a 
miracle at Dunkirk, and that miracle con- 
tributed to a second—the continued security 
of those embattled Isles. 

The leader of our Nation, with great 
spiritual vision, has called upon us as a people 
to ask God’s forgiveness for our shortcomings 
of the past. If we respond to his call, if we 
are truly sorry for our past national sins, and 
desire God’s pardon, then God will surely for- 
give us as He forgave David; and, like David, 
we shall not die, we as a nation shall live. 
For with that divine pardon we shall receive 
the divine power which no merely human 
violence can long resist. 

But some people are saying that this whole 
world situation is too complicated for them. 
They say, “I am confused and bewildered by 
lies and propaganda. I am only one single 
individual among millions, so I cannot tell 
what’s right or what I ought to do. Now we 
are in the war; it may be right, it may be 
wrong; I’m all confused, but patriotism de- 
mands that I support my country, right or 
wrong.” Such fence-sitters deserve either our 
pity or our scorn. We can do infinitely more 
good for our beloved country if we say, 
rather, “May my country always be right, 
and I'll do all I can to help it be right and 
keep right.” The highest, finest, truest pa- 


triotism demands not backboneless skepti- 
cism, but discernment, vision, and unstinted 
courage. 

A dead fish cannot go upstream; it only 
fioat downstream with the current. the 
love of God and country that is in us let us 
this day dedicate ourselves anew to 
for the truth, however unpalatable it may 
sometimes be, confident that the only en- 
during victory and liberty our country can 
achieve must be based upon right and truth 
and justice. Toward the attainment of that 
goal God will give us unsparingly of His 
power. 

I believe that this present world struggle 
is at its core a spiritual struggle, and that 
much of the evil is on our side. We Ameri- 
cans need to be purged and cleansed indi- 
vidually and nationally before we are worthy 
to survive. But imperfect though we are, 
and we must repent and return to God if 
we are to be saved, it is important that 
we discern the vast difference between our 
aims and those of the Nazis. The demo- 
cratic way of life does encourage the Chris- 


tian way of life, does strive to promote free- . 


dom and honesty, and the other Christian 
virtues. The Nazi regime scorns freedom 
and honesty and purity and love of one’s 
neighbor. The Nazi regime aims to destroy 
Christianity and enslave all mankind. I 
believe that the spirit of Christ alone stands 
in the way of successful Nazi world domina- 
tion, for it alone can inspire a successful will 
to resist and provide sufficient power to 
achieve victory. The German leaders recog- 
nize this fact far more clearly than do most 
Christians. That is why nazi-ism must 
crush Christianity to win and to survive. 
The world cannot remain half slave and 
half free; half pagan and half Christian; 
half Nazi and half democratic. We must 
fight nazi-ism and its allies to the death or 
they will dominate and enslave us and the 
whole earth. 

In this hour our President has given us a 
spiritual call to arms. Let us respond whole- 
heartedly. Let us pray for pardon for past 
shortcomings; for power for the present task 
of achieving victory; and, finally, for peace. 
I am convinced that we and our Allies shall 
win the war; let us pray, and not today only, 
but every day from now on, that God will 
help us win a new era of peace, a peace 
built upon the only basis which can pro- 
duce enduring justice and truth—the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of all 
mankind. 





Take Down the Sword 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recoap, I include the 
following editorial by Mr. Fred Stein, 
editor of the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press: 

TAKE DOWN THE SWORD 

You cannot conquer, Son of Heaven. 

They told you that the world was yours, and 
you sent the planes winging into the west. 
They told you that we were weak, and you 
gave thanks before the tablets of your ances- 
tors as men died beneath the bombs in a 
quiet harbor far away. 

And the tide is with you, Son of Heaven. 
The Rising Sun blazes where other banners 
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have been torn down, and your soldiers walk 
in cities of the dead. But listen to the mur- 
of the millions. Look to the east and 
di ; 
China is eternal, Son of Heaven. 
y falter before the steel-clad 
monsters that roll through sleepy villages, but 
they will rise again. Even if you drive us 
back across the seas, even if our last outpost 


: 
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falls to you scavenging hordes, the Yellow 
Mother will triumph. She has always tri- 
umphed, Son of Heaven. 

The Huns swept down from the steppes into 
valleys where babies played in the yellow 


dust and old men dozed beside the rivers. 
They burned and pillaged and boasted that 
China was theirs. 

The Tartats boasted, too, Son of Heaven, 
when their shaggy ponies trod the tender rice 
into the mud. And the great khans who 
ruled from the peacock throne, and the Man- 


Where are the conquerors, Son of Heaven? 
Where are the Huns and the Tartars and the 
hordes of the great khan and all the rest? 
Listen to a voice that echoes through the 
corridors of more than a score of centuries, 
Son of Heaven. Listen to the words of 
Lao-tzu: 

“There is nothing in the world more soft 
and weak than water; yet for attacking 
things that are hard and strong there is noth- 
ing that surpasses it, nothing that can take 
its place.” 

There was strength in the men of the 
north, Son of Heaven. They were as hard and 
ruthless and proud as the men of your own 
legions. But they were so few, and there 
were so many of the patient slaves who 
worked in the earth and dreamed. Like the 
waves of the ocean, the millions washed 
against them until they crumbled and were 
encompassed by the undying brooc of the 
Yellow Mother. 

And now your young men have driven deep 
into the body of China, and you may think 
you have conquered. Your generals have told 
you that the millions do not stand and fight 
breast to breast with your legions, but fall 
oom behind the flaming ruins of their vil- 

Ss. 

Listen to another wise man, Son of Heaven. 
Listen to Confucius, who said: 

“To take an untrained multitude into bat- 
tle is equivalent to throwing them away.” 

And so they retreated, Son of Heaven, deep 
into the arms of the Yellow Mother. They 
burned the crops and the houses beside the 
rivers, and they learned the ways of war and 

| death. They learned them well, Son of 
| Heaven. Already the waters are rising to en- 
compass you. 

Listen to the throaty cry of the millions 
as they march against your legions. Listen 
to the lapping of the waves agains‘ your 
godhead, and bow your head before the tab- 
lets of your ancestors. 

Take down the sword, Son of Heaven. Take 
down the sword of your fathers that gleams 
against the wall and drown in blood the 
shame that is upon your house, 





Government Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LUCIEN J. MACIORA 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. MACIORA. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
formed public is a first essential to the 
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of our war effort and the news- 
of the United States today, as 
, are fulfilling their obligation in 
respect with commendable thor- 
oughness and accuracy. 

The newspaper we purchase for a few 

costs several times that amount 
to produce. They have but one impor- 
tant, salable commodity, namely, adver- 
tising space, and they can no more con- 
tinue to publish with space freely donated 
than a munitions maker can thrive on a 
policy of presenting his products free to 
the Government. Neither should they be 
asxed to do so. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I am submitting herewith for 
the Recorp an editorial on the subject 
which appeared recently in Editor and 
Publisher, outstanding weekly publica- 
tion in the newspaper field: 

GOVERNMENT ADVERTISING 


Business papers have been asked by the 
Treasury Department to donate advertising 
space for the promotion of a pay-roll allot- 
t Some have 
complieé with the request of the Secretary. 
Others kuve not. Among the latter is Editor 
and Publisher. That is not to say that we are 
out of sympathy with this method of selling 
Government securities. Quite the contrary— 
we are in complete accord with the idea, 
and mean to put it into effect in our own 
organization as quickly as details can be 
worked out. We sincerely believe that every 
business organization in the land should, and 
will, put its solid weight behind the national 
effort to finance the cost of the war in which 
we are, against our wish, now engaged. 

Where we part from the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s thinking is at the point where Uncle 
Sam calls for a donation of a publication’s 
stock-in-trade—its advertising space. The 

does not call upon the paper manu- 
facturers to give the Government the paper 
upon which the stamps and bonds are printed. 
It does not ask the ink makers to contribute 
their product. The Navy Department does 
not ask the steei mills to donate armor plate 
or shapes for battleships, cruisers, or cannon. 
The War Department pays full price, includ- 
ing profit, for every yard of cloth it buys for 
uniforms, every pound of lead and nickel and 
copper for cartridges. That is as it should 
be. Men have to live by their work in mining 
and processing metals, growing cotton or 
wool and turning it into uniforms. They 
can’t keep their families and they can’t buy 
Government securities unless they get so 
much in the envelope every week—and they 
can’t get so much in that envelope unless 
their employer gets his revenue from the 
sale of his stock in trade. 

Newspapers and business papers have not 
been at all backward in offering their aid to 
the Government’s defense-bond campaign. 

Thousands of newspaper carriers have sold 
millions of dollars worth of defense stamps to 
their regular customers, and the newspapers 
which they carry have cheerfully borne the 
cost of financing the transaction, which in 
many cases has run into several thousand 
dollars. Editorial promotion of the defense 
stamp and bond cause has also been liberal— 
and Editor and Publisher goes side by side 
with the daily press in believing that the 
cause is worthy of all the news space it can 
be afforded. That is up to the editor’s judg- 
ment and budget. 

Respectfully but emphatically, we must 
deny the right of the Treasury Department or 
any other branch of Government to submit 
an advertising plate to a publisher with the 
request that he print it as a patriotic duty, 
free of charge. Every laborer, including the 
printer and publisher, is worthy of his hire, 
and Uncle Sam should be the last one to deny 
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that fact. The publishing business affords 
the Government the most efficient instrument 
for the sale of national securities—display 
advertising space at reasonable cost. Great 
Britain and Canada have proved its efficacy 
during more than 2 years of war. They have 
bought advertising to sell their bonds, at a 
selling cost of 1.5 percent—a ratio which 
cannot be nearly matched by any other 
method of merchandising. 

We do not think it needs to be emphasized 
to the keen business minds in the Treasury 
Department that advertising which 
produces no revenue to a publisher is a dead 
loss. It will, without question, sell the bonds 
this time, but it hamstrings the press for the 
long pull that Government is going to need 
before this war is brought to a successful 
conclusion. To the conscientious publisher, 
it is not a matter of the few dollars involved 
in the publication of a particular 24-inch ad- 
vertisement; what does matter is the prin- 
ciple that advertising is as much an instru- 
mentality of war as steel, or copper, or rubber, 
or cotton, and should be paid for as such. 

We are at war for the principles of democ- 
racy, and, as we conceive it, those principles 
include the operation of a profitable capital- 
ism that will enable employer and employee 
alike to share the benefits and the costs of 
government. Editor and Publisher urges upon 
publishers that they keep that principle in 
mind, that they remember always that the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, and that they 
impress that principle indelibly upon the 
minds of Government officials who have for- 
gotten, or never knew, that advertising space 
is one of the most economical and useful 
tools that government can use in prosecuting 
a war—and that it costs dollars and cents to 
produce, even as does a 155 mm. cannon, a 
Garand rifle, or a 13-ton tank. 





Our War Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF | 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in his message to the second 
session of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
President Roosevelt outlined an arma- 
ment program to cost between fifty-five 
and sixty billions of dollars for the year 
1942. He laid down figures for that year 
for 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 
antiaircraft guns, and 8,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of shipping. He outlined for 
1943 a program for 125,000 airplanes, 
75,000 tanks, 35,000 antiaircraft guns, 
and 10,000,000 tons of shipping. It is 
to be hoped these programs will be car- 
ried out. 

On May 17, 1940, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, when 
testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations for the Army, stated: 

The United States Army is totally unpre- 
pared to meet the test of war. It has neither 


equipment, plans, ammunition, ordnance, 
nor men for simple defense. 


Unfortunately, most of the effective 
activity in our defense program since that 
time seems to have stalled. It is ad- 
mitted on every hand now, because the 
sequence of events has made it undeni- 
able, that Japan’s sudden assault on us 
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caught us flat-footed and unprepared. 
Our national defense was not even re- 
motely as strong as the Nation had been 
led to believe it was. 

It is time for the American people to 
realize that the mere act, dramatic as it 
may be, of appearing before the Congress 
to ask for more stupendous appropria- 
tions does not give us machines and mu- 
nitions of war. The publishing of astro- 
nomical figures as to proposed or prom- 
ised production does not give us the ma- 
chines and munitions vital to us at this 
time. Even the letting of contracts for 
production is only a step—and a very 
short step—in the direction of actually 
producing the machines and munitions 
of war which are vital to us. 

After the appropriations have been 
made by the Congress, after the impres- 
sive figures have been turned loose to the 
press, and after the contracts have been 
let, slow as that process has been, there 
still remains the basic, fundamental, and 
vital problem of getting labor and man- 
agement to work together in the factories 
to produce that equipment and munitions 
of war. That problem has not only been 
mishandled, evaded, misrepresented, but 
it is not solved yet. It will not be solved, 
until the American people rise up in their 
righteous wrath and make it unmistak- 
ably clear to all concerned that they do 
not intend for this Nation to go down to 
defeat and they do not intend themselves 
and their children to be reduced to slav- 
ery by a foreign dictator because some 
self-seeking interests are willing to put 
their own desires and aspirations above 
the welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of America are 
in the most desperate war and in the most 
perilous position in the history of this 
Nation. Not only has the national mili- 
tary defense been bungled and mis- 
handled but the civilian defense is now 
being bungled and mishandled. 

The appointment of some new official 
or the creation of some new office of 
something or other, to be superimposed 
upon myriad other officials, offices, 
boards, commissions, ad infinitum, has 
not solved and will not solve this problem. 
What the Nation needs, and what the 
Nation must have, is responsible authori- 
tative management of the national de- 
fense program that will translate these 
stupendous congressional appropriations 
and these dramatic figures of machines 
and munitions from promises which lull 
the people into a false sense of security 
into the realities which must be achieved 
for this Nation successfully to wage -war. 

The appointment of Mr. Donald M. 
Nelson will mean exactly nothing unless 
he is given the last word in carrying out 
the obligations resting upon him. To 
reserve to any other person or persons, 
no matter how highly placed, the right 
of veto over his actions will nullify all 
expected benefits from his services. He 
is a strong man. If left to exercise his 
own judgment, political expediency will 
be completely out of the picture and 
proper results will be accomplished. 
Whether he will be permitted to exer- 
cise the authority he apparently has been 
given, which he must do if he is to prop- 
erly do the job, remains to be seen. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Patrman’s special committee to take evi- 
dence relative to the small business man 
and his problems has been in session this 
past week hearing the testimony of auto 
dealers and allied businesses about the 
freezing of autos and tires, and the great 
hardships visited upon thousands of deal- 
ers and their employees as a result of the 
recent order. 


The writer has been present at a num- 
ber of these hearings, and has wondered 
why autos were frozen and not scrap iron 
and junk generally. Of course, we all 
know that not all junk could be used for 
defense purposes, but there is no doubt 
that most of it can be used either for de- 
fense or as a substitute for something 
else that can be used for defense. Why 
not freeze all junk and put a ceiling on 
junk prices. 

The following is clipped from the pages 
of the Washington Star of January 14, 
1942, and is very informative: 


If United States production of steel is to 
reach the maximum capacity of the industry 
this year, collections of steel scrap from ped- 
dlers and auto wreckers must be increased 
one-third over the 1941 totals. 

This is the conclusion of Federal experts 
in an analysis of the 1942 steel-production 
outlook, and war requirements recently 
placed before administration officials, it was 
revealed today. 

The Nation’s steel mills had an estimated 
Output in 1941 of 83,000,000 tons. Scrap ac- 
counted for nearly half last year’s steel pro- 
duction. With the new facilities nearing 
completion, the industry will have a capacity 
this year of approximately 89,000,000 tons. 
Because of the threatened shortage of scrap, 
output may fall from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 
tons short of capacity. 

LITTLE FOR CIVILIANS 


War requirements alone may absorb more 
steel than has been produced in the United 
States in any previous year, leaving but com- 
paratively little available for nonessential 
civilian uses. In 1943, under the President’s 
victory program, the war requirements will 
be even greater. 

Though supplies of iron ore are considered 
sufficient to meet the maximum requirements 
of blast furmaces in 1942, the capacity of 
these furnaces will not be large enough to 
make up for the deficiency in scrap—one of 
the most important materials in the produc- 
tion of steel. The crux of the 1942 steel 
problem, experts point out, is, therefore, 
whether or not enough scrap can be collected 
to enable steel mills to operate at or near 
their capacity levels. 

The steel industry is not expected to he 
able to increase its output of steel scrap this 
year. Thus the only means to achieve a 
larger production is through the tapping of 
hidden sources of supply and expanded col- 
lections from peddlers and dealers. 


FARMS SEEN AS ONE SOURCE 


According to Agriculture Department esti- 
mates, 1,600,000 tons of scrap could be Ob- 
tained from the Nation’s farms. An inten- 
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Capital Gains and Losses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the resolution (H. R. 6358) to amend 
the capital gains and losses provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code. This reso- 
lution was introduced Monday by my 
esteemed colleague, Representative Bo- 
LAND, of Pennsylvania. 

In brief outline, the bill provides that 
in the case of both individuals and cor- 
porations (1) capital gains and losses 
shall be segregated from other income, 
(2) capital losses shall be offset only 
against capital gains, (3) the holding 
Period shall be ignored, (4) net capital 
gains shall be taxed at a flat rate of 10 
percent, and (5) net capital losses may 
be carried forward for 2 years. 

In the case of dealers gains would con- 
tinue to be taxed as ordinary income and 
losses deducted from such income, as 
under the present law. 

The purpose of the bill is twofold, 
firstly, to relieve the national economy 
from the deadening effects of the present 
law, and secondly, to increase the Federal 
revenue. 

From an economic point of view, cap- 
ital gains are not income under any 
sound definition of the term. Obviously 
the sale or exchange of a capital asset, 
such as a stock or a bond or a piece of 
real estate, does not of itself add any- 
thing to the value of the thing sold. The 
gain resulting from the sale is in reality 
capital, and, except for the purpose of 
taxation, is commonly so treated. For 
example, if a trustee has a capital gain 
it is not treated as income and paid to 
the life beneficiary, but is added to the 
capital of the trust estate and conversely 
capital losses are charged against capital 
and not against income. None of the 
major countries, except the United 
States, imposes a tax on capital gains. 
Furthermore, capital gains are frequently 
the result of inflation, changes in the 
price level, or the reduced purchasing 
power of the dollar. Taxation under 
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deters new capital issues, which are so 
essential for expansion, recovery, and 
employment. : 

The tax creates frozen positions in 
securities and real estate, and thereby 
restricts business activity and the taxable 
income normally resulting from such ac- 
tivity and checks shifting into bonds for 
defense. 

For some years the real estate market 
has been most seriously depressed, and 
where sales have been made they have 
usually been at a great sacrifice. Writ- 
ing in the Tax Magazine for September 
1937, the late Morris S. Tremaine, comp- 
troller of the State of New York, refer- 
ring to the capital gains tax, said: 

The law dams up the normal ebb and flow 
of trade. It affects commodity markets, espe- 
cially real estate. Because of this, many real 
estate owners have refused attractive offers 
of purchase, with the result that, in addition 
to sellers missing a sale, brokers miss com- 
missions, the buyer is prevented from buying 
and improving property, contractors miss a 
job, a materialman misses the market, build- 
ing construction labor and building service 
labor remain unemployed, the city misses an 
increased tax on proposed new building, and, 
lastly, fantastically enough, the Government 
collects no capital gains tax. 


The holding period under the present 
law is an artificial and unsound distinc- 
tion between speculation and investment. 
There is nothing in accounting, in eco- 
nomics, or in fiscal policy which justifies 
the distinction between speculation and 
investment on the basis of time. There 
is no justification for segregating short- 
term from long-term gaans and loSses as 
is done by the present law. They arise 
from the same motive. They are realized 
in the same way. Common stocks, most 
preferred stocks, and many bonds are 
speculations. The risk is inherent. 
Time does not lessen risk. It increases 
risk. The buyer can attempt to look 2 
months ahead. Who can foresee 2 years 
ahead? A widow buying a Government 
bond and selling it in 2 months is never- 
theless an investor. The participants in 
a mining venture are speculators, even 
well after the 2-year period. The time 
factor is meaningless. It is ignored in 
the present bill. 

The revenue from the capital-gains tax 
is most unstable and unpredictable, and 
over a period of years the revenue pro- 
duced has been most disappointing. For 
example, in 1934 it produced but $17,080,- 
000. Since 1936, I understand no official 
figures have been published of the actual 
revenue collected on capital gains, but I 
believe that the returns have not been 
large. 

Studies recently made indicate clearly 
that when the rates of the capital-gains 











has been true, with the 
result that the lower rates have produced 
far larger revenue. This has been due to 
the fact that the taking of capital gains 
is discretionary. When the tax rates are 
high the owner elects not to sell. 

Senator Connatty brought out this 
point very clearly when he said at the 
hearings before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on the Revenue Act of 1938: 

It seems to me there is a differentiation be- 
tween ordinary income and income from cap- 
ital gains. In the case of ordinary income the 
taxpayer has to pay it (the tax); he has no 
choice. But in the case of capital gains he 
has a choice; he does not have to realize unless 
he wants to. * * * If the holder does not 
sell, you do not get any tax. * * * Iam 
coming around to the view that as to capital 
gains and losses we should make it more at- 
tractive to a man to sell instead of offering 
him a premium to hold. 


According to a statement made by the 
late Morris S. Tremaine while he was 
Comptroller of the State of New York, a 
State in which capital gains, if any, 
should be large, “the tax poSitively has 
never produced a dollar of net revenue 
for the State.” This is due to the fact 
that the repressive effect of the tax on 
business in general causes the loss of 
other tax revenues to outweigh the small 
amounts collected by taxing capital 


gains, 

While it is difficult in theory to justify 
a tax on capital gains, since they are not 
in reality income, nevertheless there can 
be no doubt that substantial revenue will 
be produced from such a tax if the rate 
is made low enough to remove the barrier 
that exists to the taking of gains under 
the present revenue laws. In my opinion, 
a flat rate of 10 percent would have this 
effect, and that is the rate which is pro- 
vided in the present bill. The present 
emergency would seem to justify the use 
of such a tax. 

The business cycle generally runs about 
33 months, so that the net loss carry- 
over to be of any value to the taxpayer 
should be for at least 2 years, as provided 
in the bill. 

While it is, of course, impossible to 
estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
extent to which the Federal revenue 
would be increased if this bill ‘s passed, 
I am convinced that the increase would 
be very substantial. The increase re- 
sulting directly from the tax on capital 
gains might well amount to several hun- 
dred million dollars, besides which there 
would be an increase of some millions of 
dollars in the revenue from stamp taxes 
on transfers and conveyances. In addi- 
tion, there would undoubtedly be an in- 
crease of substantial proportions result- 
ing from the stimulus given to our entire 
ecoromy by the proposed changes in the 
law which would lead to larger naiional 
income and hence larger revenue from 
income taxes on ordinary income, an 
effect which would be particularly pro- 
nounced in the period following the end 
of the present emergency. 

In these circumstances, I submit that 
the bill should be passed promptly so 
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that the increase in Federal revenue may 
begin as early as possible. 





New England Conference on Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 
Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter and 
statement from Edward F. Connelly, 


Chairman, New England Conference on 
Social Security: 





JANUARY 12, 1942. 
Hon. Ame J. FoRANpD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: As directed by the 
New England Conference on Social Security, 
I am forwarding you the statement of 
principles adopted by the conference. 

The conference was called before the ad- 
vent of war. It convened 4 days after 
hcstilities began. The principles were 
evolved against a background of full con- 
sciousness of all that lies ahead for America. 

They represent the deliberate opinion of 
well-informed, patriotic, and competent men 
on matters of profound importance. These 
[-.aciples are those of New Enrland business 
and industry, a very large and important seg- 
ment of a national group upon whom now 
rests, and will rest in times to come, much 
of the hope of better things in the future. 

These principles have a particular signifi- 
cance in view of two recent developments: 

1.The coordination of the State employ- 
ment services by the Social Security Board 
in a manner which goes far beyond what is 
needed, and moves into the direction and 
control of the State unemnloyment com- 
pensation systems. 

2. The recommendations that the Presi- 
dent made in his Budget message for broad 
expansion of the Social Security Act, includ- 
ing the “expansion of unemployment com- 
pensation into a uniform national system.” 

The subject matter is extremely important 
and needs full study away from any false 
label of war emergency. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp F. CoNNELLY, 
Chairman, New England Conference 
on Social Security. 
{ Enclosure. ] 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


The New England Conference on Social Se- 
curity was held on December 11. Representa- 
tives of the following New England organiza- 
tions participated in the conference: _ 

Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 

New Hampshire Manufacturers Association, 

Associated Industries of Rhode Island, Inc. 

Associated Industries of Maine. 

Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land. 

New England Shoe and Leather Association. 

The National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers. 

The New E «Jand Bakers Association. 

Employers .ssOciation of Western Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 
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The Massachusetts Council of Retail Mer- 
chants 


The Boston Retail Trade Board. 

The New England Linen Supply Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

Massachusetts Laundryowners’ Bureau, Inc. 

Laundry Owners’ Bureau of Boston, Inc. 

Boston Linen Club, Inc. 

Pawtucket Business Men's Association and 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Providence Chamber of Commerce. 

New England Manufacturing Confectioners 
Association. 

Attleboro Chamber of Commerce. 

Auburn Chamber of Commerce. 

Associated Attleboro Manufacturers, Inc. 

Massachusetts Fisheries Association. 

Lawrence Chamber of Commerce. 

oo River Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

The Boston Flower Exchange. 

Newton Chamber of Commerce. 

The conference, after discussion of the So- 
cial Security Act and proposed amendments 
to it, unanimously adopted the following 
statement of principles to be forwarded to the 
New England congressional delegation: 

1. We are in a period of grave emergency. 
Every effort must be bent to successfully com- 
bating the extreme peril to our national 
security. No factor must be allowed to stand 
in the way of a victory in arms. At the 
same time, the Nation must dedicate itself 
to the purpose that the sacrifice of our peo- 
ple in the successful prosecution of this re- 
solve shall not destroy the future hope in 
peace of ecOnomic well-being, political free- 
dom, and the preservation for times to come 
of governmental principles and economic 
structures that, together with victory in war, 
will insure complete victory over the aggres- 
sion of totalitarian ideals and arms. 

2. Social security is our objective now and 
for the future. It is everybody’s responsi- 
bility. We must act and plan now that 
now and in the future we shall accom- 
plish this objective. It is a mighty task. 
It must be done. It will be done that free 
governments and free peoples shall not 
perish. 

3. The Social Security Act, as important 
as it is in itself, is only one of the innumer- 
able factors in the whole political, economic, 
and social structure of the Nation. This 
act in its present form and in any future 
changes must be integrated with all other 
factors to the end that the common objec- 
tive of all may be secured and protected. 

4. In view of the multitude of changes to 
the Social Security Act that are being sug- 
gested, the indefiniteness of the proposals 
and the pressures that are being exerted, and 
the present preoccupation of all to the al- 
mighty task of production of arms for war, 
the New England Conference on Social Se- 
curity, after discussion and deliberation, 
unanimously resolves as follows: 

A. Proposals for amendments to the Social 
Security Act should be considered only when 
the Nation can address itself calmly and con- 
structively to the determination of whether 
and what changes will promote the purposes 
of the act and the general security of the 
Nation. Such consideration is impossible 
at the present time. 

B. When changes in the act are to be con- 
sidered there should be full public discus- 
sion and exchange of views on specific legis- 
lation proposed. Where amendments pro- 
posed or contemplated involve a change in 
the. present status of State and Federal 
powers, the States should be given full oppor- 
tunity to analyze and present their view- 
point on such proposed or contemplated 
shifting of powers. 

C. There should be no further federaliza- 
tion of the State unemployment compensa- 
tion systems. Specifically, there should be 
no legislation providing benefit standards to 
which all States must subscribe, nor should 
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unemployment-compensation funds or taxes 
of one State be used to defray the unemploy- 
ment compensation benefit expenses of any 
other State. 

D. It should be the policy of Congress at 
all times, so far as it is humanly possible, to 
preserve and nourish the principle of local 
action and local control. This principle is the 
foundation of our political and social freedom. 

E. State employment offices should remain 
under the control of the State. During this 
time of emergency, where it is alleged that a 
State employment service is not operating to 
meet the needs of the hour, full opportunity 
for hearing, with a specific memorandum of 
charges, should be given to the State. Where 
supplementary Federal action is thereafter 
deemed necessary, it should be adopted as a 
temporary measure, applicable only to the 
State involved. 

F. We pledge ourselves to fullest coopera- 
tion with the Government in all financial 
measures necessary for the prosecution of 
the war. We are opposed, however, to any use 
of the social-security machinery for the rais- 
ing of funds not required by benefit-payment 
plans. 

G. In the interest of employment stabiliza- 
tion, we urge the retention of the fullest op- 
portunity to operate individual State plans of 
rate reduction for unemployment compen- 
sation taxes under the experience-rating pro- 
visions of the Federal law. 





National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Wisconsin College Work Coun- 
cil: 


RESOLUTION OF THE WISCONSIN COLLEGE WORK 
COUNCIL 


Whereas funds have been made available 
through the National Youth Administration 
equalizing educational opportunities for Wis- 
consin youth attending college; and 

Whereas the continuance of these youth 
in college is dependent upon a continuance 
of financial assistance, because of commit- 
ments already made; and 

Whereas, as shown conclusively by surveys 
of college authorities, recent curtailment of 
funds for this purpose is working handicap 
and hardship on these college youth, and 
possible necessity of withdrawal from college 
because of the lack of funds on which they 
had planned for the second semester; and 

Whereas the future of American democracy 
is dependent upon the educational oppor- 
tunity of the present generation of youth 
and the building and maintenance of proper 
morale among youth, to the end that intel- 
ligent leadership may be provided for the 
future: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Wisconsin College Work 
Council, That adequate funds should be pro- 
vided through the Federal agency specifically 
charged with this responsibility during the 
last half of the current school year, if pos- 
sible, and in any event during the coming col- 
lege terms for the many youth who do not 
qualify for specific military services; be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, to 
the Wisconsin Members of Congress, to the 
Chairman of the Regional College Work 
Council, and to the Chairman of the National 
College Work Council, and to the Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency. 

Jno, T. KRuprican, 
Registrar, Northland College, Ashland. 
RExFORD MITCHELL, 


President, State Teachers College, La 
Crosse. 
L. &. Evans, 
Director, Vocational School, Sheboygan. 
J. F, WADDELL, 
Assistant Superintendent, Depart- 
— of Public Instruction, Mad- 


VotMER H. SorRENSEN, 
Field Representative, University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, Mad- 
ison. 
3 C. E. RAGSDALE, 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Chairman. 





Our Uncle Sam Will Never Forget Our 
Dear Loved Ones Slain in Pearl 
Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
"(OF 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following short state- 
ment by a constituent memorializing 
Pearl Harbor: 


We will work day and night, at our daily tasks, 
while trying to replenish our larder. 

We must help Uncle Sam, and do all we can, 
to help him keep our house in order. 

We will work hand in hand, obey every com- 
mand, that is given to us as an order; 

But one thing, my dear friends, we will never 
forget our dear loved ones that were 

Slain in Pearl Harbor. 


We must be honest and true, in all that we 
do, and strive to work all the harder; 

We must drive those damned Japs from the 
face of our earth, we will never give up, 
And never give in, and never show favor or 

quarter, we have never forgotten their 
Number, we may even their score, and 100 
percent more, for their villainous deeds at 
Pearl Harbor. 


Our American boys have sinews like steel, 
their muscles do not need to get harder, 
To drive all those Japs from the face of our 

globe, and do so with American honor. 

So beware, Mr. Jap, we are thoroughly aroused, 
but before we have foreclosed our order 
You may think you are in hell, if so it would 

be well, for your dastardly 
Murders at Pearl Harbor. 


A day of reckoning will surely come, to all 
those that are guilty of murder, 

And before Uncle Sam gets through with 
those Japs they will find out they are not 
Living in clover.- He will show them our 
speed in short order, they will know what 
Uncle Sam means when he issues an order; 

he will give them their reward for 
Their brutal deeds at Pearl Harbor. 
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For the b praital dnunee of our American boys, 

and their wholesale slaughter at 

Pearl Harbor. 
—Edward C. Franklin. 

(Edward C. Franklin, great great nephew 
of the illustrious Benjamin Franklin, a 
commander of Seyburn Liscum Camp, No 
12, U. S. W. V., Buffalo, N. Y., Department of 
New York.) 


Let Us Keep Our Freedom at Home 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sheboygan Press of December 
26, 1941: 


LET US KEEP OUR FREEDOM AT HOME 


While we are fighting for our freedom on 
the far-flung battle fronts we must not forget 
our freedom here at home. 

During the first World War, under the pre- 
tense of saving grains for feeding the fighting 
forces of the allied armies, the Congress of 
the United States first enacted a wartime 
measure and submitted to the several States 
the eighteenth amendment—prohibition— 
which became the law of the land, but recog- 
nized as undermining freedom, it gave the 
evil forces an opportunity to build up the 
greatest criminal machines in all history. 

To avoid anything of this nature again, let 
us curtail the use of grains wherever needed 
and do it in the breweries and distillerics 
through a recognized board. Don’t let the 
antisaloon element rule this war by mislead- 
ing propaganda. Let us keep liberty at home. 

As one who went through that whole period, 
fighting prohibition from the day it was 
adopted, we appeal for reason and common 
sense rather than bad faith and contempt for 
law which the Volstead Act brought into 
being. 

Those States that want prohibition should 
have it, likewise communities, where the voice 
of the people directs. To saddle prohibition 
on the American public by legislation which 
denies the right of a vote by the entire jury 
of citizens is un-American; it is a denial of 
the freedom guaranteed under the Bill of 
Rights. It would hurt the writer to see lib- 
erty achieved on the battle fronts and stolen 
away here at home. 





The Problems of the Automobile Dealers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission previously 








given, I offer for the Recorp a number of 
and a letter recently received 
automobile dealers and distributors 
Dakota relative to the critical 
which now confronts them, and 
‘discussed briefly on the floor. 
These communications give a very fine 
summary of the particular problems fac- 
ing this business group as a result of 


ite 


Rar Crry, 8. DakK., January 7, 1942. 
Hon. Francis Case, 
United States Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Francis: Pursuant to your request, 
at a meeting with the Rapid City Dealers’ 
Association on January 6, I made a few nota- 


The Rapid City Dealers’ Association con- 
sists of all of the main dealers who have new. 
car franchises in Rapid City, viz: General 
Motors line, Buick, Cadillac, Oldsmobile, 
Chevrolet, GMC trucks, Ford, Chrysler, De 
Soto, Dodge, and Plymouth. In addition to 
this, the Nash, Packard, and Studebaker 
agencies are represented in this association. 
The only two dealers who do not belong op- 
erate on a very small scale. One, Pontiac, 
and the other, Willys-Overland agency, both 
new dealers. This group of dealers that 
belong, not counting themselves, have 208 em- 
ployees, of which I presume 75 percent have 
dependents. The valuation of their invest- 
ment and buildings—those that own them— 
amount to approximately a half million 
dollars. 

They are trying very desperately to coop- 
erate and are as patriotic as any citizens we 
have. Yet their natural desire at this time is 
not to make money but to try and keep things 
on an even keel to get through this emer- 
gency. 

Some of the problems they are up against 
are as follows: 

1, Their new cars in stock are frozen. They 
are generally floor-planned, which is nothing 
more than a mortgage on which they pay 
interest and a fixed carrying charge. Usually 
the floor plan amounts to approximately 
$1,000 per car. This, with interest and car- 
rying charge, costs them approximately $7.50 
to $10 per month. 

2. Tires and tubes are likewise frozen. In 
most instances they are paying interest on 
these stocks. 

3. Mr. Henderson’s recent announcement or 
news item that while it was not probable, it 
was possible that. civilians’ cars might be 
taken from them should be amplified to state 
that should such a situation become neces- 
sary in the interest of national defense, they 
could and no doubt would obtain a reason- 
able compensation for such property, which 
fact, of course, should be assumed by all peo- 
ple. However, these dealers’ who have re- 
maining to them at this time the sale of 
used cars as about their only revenue, source 
of income, and cash have been confronted, 
since such news item has come out, with a 
cold shoulder on the part of prospective cus- 
tomers along this line: “What’s the use of 
trading for a better car when the Govern- 
ment might take it from me, and the Lord 
knows how long I would have to wait for 
what they may give me for it, nor would I 
have anything to say about what they would 
give me for it.” 

4. Another one of the notations takes up 
the possibility of some Government action 
voiding leases of automobile dealers or deal- 
ers whose property has been frozen by the 
Government, wherein the dealers would have 
@ legal opportunity to negotiate for a lower 
rental or permit the owner to allow him to 
vacate without further contract liability on 
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his lease and look for less expensive quarters 
in line with what he could pay from income 
derived from that portion of the business not 
being frozen. 


5. Another problem is the matter of auto- 
mobile accessories, such as radios and heaters. 
Last fall I remember distinctly a very strenu- 
ous drive was made by all of the factories’ 
representatives and salesmen—that is, those 
connected with the accessories divisions—to 
get dealers to buy unusually large stocks of 
car radios, heaters, etc., for the forthcoming 
new model that was to be put on the market. 
I know some dealers fell for the idea on the 
theory “we had better buy now as we might 
not get any later on,” and, although new- 
car production is reduced, we are still allowed 
a certain quota. It now develops that some 
dealers have as high as 100 radios and heaters 
which will fit only that certain model of 
which production has been curtailed, and of 
which they have received only 25 percent 
delivered in this 

6. Another item mentioned was the fifth- 
tire situation. A few days ago an Office of 
Production Management order directed fac- 
tories to arrange to have the fifth tire on all 
new models shipped back to the factories for 
the purpose of in equipping and 
finishing production of automobiles for which 
they had the material on hand. There seems 
to be no complaint about cooperating in this 
action except that on a 600-16 tire, which 
costs the dealer $10 should it be replaced; 
he is being allowed a $5 factory credit. The 
difference in other tires of various sizes is 
about the same. 

In summing up the whole situation, it is 
that of having tire and rubber sales frozen, 
new-car sales frozen, and parts in many in- 
stances are being back-ordered, indicating a 
shortage of them, and yet the overhead for 
employees—rent, light, heat, and interest on 
carrying charges—goes on. The dealer under 
the freezing order cannot even get out of 
business. That is, he can’t sell even to the 
Government those items on which he has 
heretofore depended to pay for overhead afd 
operating expenses. 

I also wish to call attention to the sugges- 
tion made by one of the dealers present at 
that meeting that the matter might be han- 
dled through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or some credit corporation along 
the plan followed by that department that 
is freezing and buying: up or advancing money 
on strategic minerals. If it is necessary to 
conserve such items, and we do not doubt 
but what it is and that the Government 
needs them in national defense, why doesn’t 
the Government pay the dealer for these 
automobiles, giving the dealer a reasonable 
amount above the cost to cover carrying 
charges and overhead incurred? Let such 
automobiles, along with tires, be put into 
@ central warehouse or central point for 
rationing by the Government at that point. 
This would, of course, permit liquidation in 
many cases rather than to force insolvency 
on such businesses. 

I do not know just what can be worked out 
in this respect. Possibly an idea such as we 
have on wheat—advancing a reasonable 
amount for storage and overhead—might be 
a good plan. 

Another idea that strikes me would, of 
course, work out only in localities such as 
this one. Within a short time we will no 
doubt see considerable activity in this vicin- 
ity. Construction of the bomber school, field, 
and accommodations, of course, are national 
defense. Those working to that end on those 
contracts, and likewise the officers, will need 
transportation facilities. If the bomber base 
near Rapid and other defense projects in the 
vicinity would be authorized to obtain their 
mechanical work through local channels, this 
increased service business with, of course, 
priority for material, parts, and rubber would 
at least temporarily solve the plight of these 
dealers. 
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It has been reported in the National De- 


ously affe in, say, 
Hill City or Wall, with a small overhead will 
probably exist and survive on the local service 

business, whereas dealers at distribution 
points have been mainly relying on new cars, 
tires, and accessories, now being frozen. It 
is my understanding that there are over 
44,000 dealers in our country with employees 
on their pay rolls of approximately 900,000 
people. 

I know every dealer present appreciated 
your interest and realizes that you personally 
will do everything possible under the pres- 
ent situation. However, we do know that it 
is no easy job in times like these to intercede 
for any group or class where national defense 
is vital 

I will try to get these dealers to give me an 
idea of the floor space, shop equipment, and 
possibly someone may have a bright idea as to 
what way these facilities can be utilized to 
the best advantage of both national-defense 
needs and these small businesses. 

Trusting that you arrived safely at Wash- 
ington, with kindest personal regards, I 
remain, 

Yours truly, 
Juxius F. SIELER. 


Sioux Fats, S. Dax., January 5, 1942. 
Representative Francis CAsE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel recent order freezing new-car stocks 
is justified but it will produce disastrous re- 
sults on thousands of dealers and their em- 
ployees and prolong dealer expenses. We re- 

y ask your cooperation in alleviat- 
ing this situation as much as possible by 
eliminating new- and used-car ceilings or at 
least fixing new-car ceiling at recent prices 
and allowing a liberal used-car ceiling. If 
possible, Government purchases or requisi- 
tions should be made through dealers at these 
prices to give them a fighting chance for sur- 
vival. We want to do our part in country’s 
present effort, but earnestly solicit your help 
that we may just stay in business while doing 

Wm. McKean, McKean Auto Co.; R. J. 
Kuhl, Kuhl Motor Co.; W. K. Rier- 
den, Rierden Motor Co.; H. Mathey, 
Mathey Motor Co.; H. Tufty Hut- 


ton, Tufty Motor Co.; R. Quinn, 
Quinn Motor Co.; W. Clements, 
Clements Auto Co.; F. Prather, 


Prather Motor Co.; A. C. Thomp- 
son, Andy Thompson Motor Co.; 
Sioux Falls Motor Trades Associa- 
tion. 


Winner, 8S. Dak., January 4, 1942. 
Representative Francis CAsE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Recent governmental freezing order on new 
cars and trucks and tires working untold 
hardship on automobile dealers and garages. 
If price ceiling necessary, suggest present or 
recent retail price level be considered if gov- 
ernmental requisition of vehicles in dealers’ 
stock necessary. Suggest prices mentioned 

above be established as basis for transfer. 

ALBAUGH MoTor Co. 


Rapiw Crry, 8. Dak., January 13, 1942. 
Congressman FRANCIS CASE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have you been able to get action on pro- 
posals made by Rapid City Dealers Associa- 
tion pertaining leases, immediate Govern- 
ment purchases cf cars, trucks, tires, and 
tubes at retail? Our situation becoming 
desperate. 

Rapiw Ciry AvUTO DEALERS ASSOCIATION, 
R. A. Pier, Secretary. 
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Prerre, 8. Dak., January 3, 1942. 
Representative Francis Case, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Undersigned feel cars requisitioned by Gov- 
ernment be at retail prices. Recommend no 
ceiling on used vehicles prices. Employment 
situation requires adequate flow of parts to 
exist. 

PrerrE AUTOMOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION. 


Brooxinss, S. Dak., January 4, 1942. 
Representative Francis CASE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Present freezing order creating serious 
hardship to all engaged in retail automobile 
business. Situation becoming critical. Ap- 
preciate your help. 
South Dakota StaTE MorTor 
TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
E. P. Jonnson, Director. 


Rapip Crry, 8S. Dax., January 3, 1942. 
Hon. Francis Case, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you have new car and truck prices 
set not below present retail prices; have lib- 
eral ceiling on used cars; have cars bought 
or requisitioned by Government be paid for 
at retail, no discounts, and be distributed by 
dealers. Necessary this be done to save 
dealers. 

B. A. STEWarRT, INc., 
Dodge and Plymouth Distributors. 
Rapmw City, S. Dak., January 3, 1942. 
Representative Francis Case, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge establishing new-car prices at or 
above present retail price levels; also liberal 
price ceilings on used cars; that any new Cars 
purchased by the Government be purchased 
through dealers at full retail price, without 
discount; with severe rationing program in 
effect our service potential is greatly reduced. 
This will help to insure dealer and employee 
security. 

JaMEs Motor Co. 


In addition to the foregoing communi- 
cations, I have also received letters from 
Mr. D. Urquhart of the Urquhart Motor 
Co., Huron, S. Dak., Mr. E. R. Judy, pres- 
ident of the Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Mr. G. R. Leigh- 
ton, of the Leighton Motor Co., Huron, 
S. Dak.: and from a number of other 
individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, on a recent trip to South 
Dakota, I had a chance to meet with a 
group of automobile dealers and to dis- 
cuss with them in person the problems 
which now confront them. Admittedly 
the present freezing reguiations are work- 
ing untold hardships in many cases. For 
example, one dealer told me that he had 
a monthly rental of $400 to pay; his 
monthly pay roll amounted to approxi- 
mately $2,000; interest charges on ficor- 
planned cars and tires, lights, heat, and 
other incidental overhead expenses com- 
bined with the above operating expenses 
make his current daily loss, under pres- 
ent freezing orders, more than $100 each 
day 

Tnis case is typical of others and could 
be multiplied many times in other dis- 
tricts over the country. It is an urgent 
and criticai situation. 

Upon my return to Washington, I ar- 
ranged for conferences with officials of 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
Rubber Reserve Corporation, the Federal 
Loan Agency, and the Department of 
Commerce. 

In these conferences I have been as- 
sured that regulations will provide im- 


mediately for the sales of new cars and 
used cars. These regulations, I am told, 
will permit the dealer to make a normal 
profit, and that a plan is under consider- 
ation to compensate the dealer for ex- 
penses incurred since issuance of the 
freezing orders. 

Price schedules for used cars are to be 
released, with a price ceiling which will 
permit a normal profit, I am told. 

Under regulations issued December 30, 
tires can now be sold within the quotas 
assigned counties and to certain purchas- 
ers. Dealers, however, cannot remain in 
business on these limited sales. I have 
urged a plan to permit the sale of tires 
by the dealer back to the manufacturer, 
with Government purchase if necessary, 
to provide proper relief and fair treat- 
ment for these people w0 are being put 
out of business by Government decree. 

Another problem is to relieve dealers 
from lease agreements entered into when 
full operation of businesses was possible, 
but who have had their businesses 
stopped by Government order. 

Another urgent problem is to arrange 
an adequate flow of parts for repair serv- 
ices. The demand for repair parts will 
grow as cwners use cars longer. Dealers 
cannot get them now. We all know that 
industry will be curtailed to win the war, 
but a rea! effcrt must be made’to salvage 
as much as possible if the war is to be 
financed and if the country is to survive 
domestically. 

The plight of the 44,000 retail and 
service automobile dealers is desperate. 
It grows worse every day. Immediate ac- 
tion is needed. The jobs of 900,000 peo- 
ple are at stake, and with their jobs their 
ahility to contribute to winning the war. 





Food Will Win This War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, agricul- 
tural products, on the one hand, and 
nonagricultural products, on the other 
hand, are in diametrically separate cate- 
gories in the matter of price ceilings. 
The farmer should in all equity be ac- 
corded a full and separate hearing on 
the conditions that confront him in the 
present war. This conclusion is obvious 
for the following reasons: 

First. The destruction of the farmer’s 
foreign trade, as disclosed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, while the industrial- 
ist obtains the greatest export trade in 
history. 

(a) Exports of the United States, 9 months 
of 1941—to October: 

REFER a accacdecece $372, 578, 000 

Nonagricultural_.._...... 2, 864, 266, 000 

Note.—War production of nonagricultural 
products for foreign use at prices deemed 
profitable and an incentive to maximum pro- 
duction is a prevailing happy condition facing 
the industrialist; whereas, American agricul- 
ture receives the nearest “black-out” in the 
past 100 years of farm exports, 
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(b) Imports of the United States, 9 months 
of 1941—to October: 
tural............ $1,217, oo 000 
5. 


Agricul 
Nonagricultural 


Second. Agriculture, under present war 
conditions and reciprocity trade pacts, 
receives an unfavorable foreign trade 
balance of $844,935,000 during the same 
9 months in which nonagricultural 
products enjoy a favorable trade balance 
of $1,765,000,000—the most profitable ex- 
port trade in the history of world wars. 

Such foreign-trade gulf alone is deep 
enough and broad enough—a net differ- 
ence of $2,600,000,000 between farm loss 
and factory gain in balance of trade—to 
cause a just Government to pause before 
its paralyzying arm cracks down on the 
price level of domestic consumption 
necessary to meet the doubled produc- 
tion costs of war, priorities, and doubled 
taxes. 

Third. Lost trade conditions facing the 
grain grower during World War No. 2 as 
compared with World War No. 1 are well 
illustrated by what has yhappened to 
wheat, which has lost. 90 percent of its 
former export volume that once led the 
world. (See United States Statistical 
Abstract (1921) and recent Foreign Trade 
Weekly (1941) United States Department 
of Commerce: 


United States wheat exports, fiscal year end- 
ing June 30—World War No. 1 





Bushels (including wheat flour) 








Fiscal year ok 
(ending June 
oe Production 

ee So, a 891, 017, 000 
MS Gieat add 1, 025, 801, 000 
Was bai sun icd 636, 318, 000 
BIR, hinpscccisl , 655, 
i ictionaitented 921, 438, 000 

Average.| 822, 245, 000 





Average export price was around $1.50. 
So the average value of wheat exports 
during the 5 fiscal years approximated 
$360,000,000 a year. 

Foreign Trade Weekly, November 22, 
1941, presents the value of United States 
wheat and wheat flour exports for the 
12 months ending August 1939, 1940, and 
1941: 


‘ 


12monthsending August— | Vue wheat | vaine four 





exports 
Ds Uiimbancddcaigsh deta) $42, 400, 000 | $23, 100, £4 
Pb hid ste dansdtibbrdboncel Te fee , 000 
ats ig cine win pai inte Alaeenas 900, 000 | 24, 700, 000 


NotE.—In the 12 months ending August 1941, in this 
World War No. 2, the American farmer’s wheat exports 
= for the bagatelle of $6,900,000, Pager to the crop 
of one good North Dakota cou nty, whereas exports of 
both wheat and flour combined amounted to only 
$31,600,000, or the one-time ex apes value of the Minne- 
apolis mills alone. The shrinkage in the value of the 
American wheat coers exports + the markets of _ 
world—from a World War average (1915-19) of 
000,000 to $31,600,000 in the 12 months ending A 
1941—a loss of around 90 percent, entitles the wheat- 
oo to a fair norma! price level, ‘based on supply and 

jemand, and freed from the crack-down of the  paralyig 
arm of a Federal bureaucrat intent on maximum int 
trial production and profits from the most profita 
export trade in world history. 
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last World War gave the American farmer 
an average of $2,000,000,000 market at 
far enough above production cost 

to yield the farm a fair profit. 
Fifth. Reciprocity trade pacts, aimed 
to expand industrial exports, while in- 


tural imports in 1941 were nearly three 
times the exports. 

Sixth. Doubled taxation hitting small 
incomes of the rural sections by percent- 
ages of increase many times the rate of 
increase on the large incomes of the in- 

centers, as note: In the Revenue 
Act of 1941, as shown by the House re- 
port, rates in the 10 lower brackets, from 
$2,000 to $1,000, were increased 150 per- 
cent up to around 300 percent on single 
persons, while a farmer having 4 depend- 
ents and an income of $5,000 was jumped 
from 0.792 under the former law to 
2.915. 

On the other hand, large incomes of 
$500,000 to $5,000,000, which mainly are 
found in the industrial centers, had their 
tax rates increased over the former law 
only 1 percent to perhaps 5 percent. 

Seventh. Reduction of tax exemptions. 
All reductions of tax exemptions, in the 
nature of the caSe, hit only farm and 
labor and the folks in the smaller brack- 
ets. The entire rural area of the United 
States was hit, and thousands of small 
farmers became Federal income taxpay- 
ers who had never dreamed of a taxable 
income before. In nonagricultural cen- 
ters where incomes may be in the larger 
brackets, tax exemptions are of no con- 
sequence. 

Eighth. Priorities: All priorities under 
the war-production program, it goes 
without saying, benefit the industrial 
having war contracts and enjoying a rec- 
ord export trade with belligerent coun- 
tries, and penalize the rural one-third of 
the population engaged in or dependent 
upon agriculture. The priority program 
demands the sacrifice of the needs of the 
civilian population on the 77,000,000 
farms, and in the towns dependent upon 
the farms, in order to aid war abroad in 
the name of national defense. Priorities 
alone afford an adequate ground for a 
price level on farm products radically 
different from the price-ceiling on non- 
agricultural products which the farmer 
buys—prices which swell his production 
costs and cripple his ability to produce. 

Ninth. War drafts take heavy drafts, 
as always, on the sons of the farm and 
farm help. The manpower of the farm 
is notably reduced to build up, first, the 
Army and Navy, and second, the non- 
agricultural industries which the Federal 
Government is pushing to maximum pro- 
duction. 

Tenth. All Federal appropriations for 
internal improvements beneficial to agri- 
culture—highways, rivers and harbors, 
reclamation, forestry, and the rest of the 
long list—are radically cut down in the 
Federal Budget. 

Eleventh, All direct Government pay- 
ments to agriculture and the agricultural 


States are substantially reduced in time 
of war, while the billions pour out from 
the Treasury and still greater billions are 
added to public debt, which in the end 
pile up the production and profits in non- 
agricultural industries. 

Twelfth. Agriculture is the fundamen- 
tal industry without which no nation can 
exist. Food is the necessary foundation 
of successful war and defense. Napoleon 
said: “Armies travel on their bellies.” 
Perhaps our greatest single contribution 
to the victory of the Allies in the last 
World War was the superiority of the 
United States over the central coun- 
tries of Europe in food supplies from 
America. But unless the American farm 
can receive for its product a price equal 
to production cost and a margin as an 
incentive to maximum production, why 
talk of victory? There can be no victory 
built upon bankrupt agriculture. 

Thirteenth. Even under normal condi- 
tions without price ceilings, American 
agriculture on the whole scarcely meets 
production costs. Never yet has the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture attempted to show farm net income. 
Cash income is simply a term which 
means gross farm sales. Few farms are 
able to report net income even without 
price ceilings. 

Fourteenth. The fact that the farmer 
does not fix the price at which he sells 
his product distinguishes the farm price 
from prices fixed by the industrials on 
nonagricultural wares. 

Fifteenth. The farm in time of war is 
robbed of its labor, of transportation and 
marketing facilities, while nonagricul- 
tural industry is speeded to the maxi- 
mum by every aid of which the farmer 
is deprived. : 

Sixteenth. Adequate capital for indus- 
trial expansion of nonagricultural pro- 
duction is guaranteed, and capital is 
withdrawn from agricultural production. 

Seventeenth. “Incentive” measures to 
expand production of nonagricultural 
commodities—such as incentive taxation 
by delayed payment, and incentive capi- 
talistic advances by Government coop- 
eration—artificially boost nonagricul- 
tural aids to meet war demands and price 
levels. Agriculture receives no pump- 
priming or deficit-spending in time of 
war, and few war contracts to produce 
millionaires. 

Eighteenth. One of the most vital dif- 
ferences between agricultural and non- 
agricultural products with respect to 
prices is this: The price ceiling for the 
bulk of the industrial product exported 
to Europe is the European price that 
rises with foreign war demand. Thus 
the $2,800,000,000 of nonagricultural ex- 
ports escapes the American price ceiling 
which is proposed for the farm products 
that are denied export. Question: What 
a howl would go up from the industrials 
if farm products had the foreign trade 
and a farm politician from the South or 
West were given the power of Mr. Hen- 
derson to place price ceilings over indus- 
trial products. 

Nineteenth. Take the case of the farm 
product cotton today, as compared with 
cotton in the last World War. Cotton, 
like wheat, is a necessity of war, for cot- 
ton fiber is the fiber foundation of all 
explosives. Cotton exports for the 12 
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months ending August 1941 dropped 80 
percent below the year before, and 
amounted to only $65,000,000 in value. 
In the closing fiscal years of the last 
World War the value of American cotton 
exports rose to more than $200,000,000. 
What will be the plight of the cotton 
South when a bureaucrat who knows 
nothing about cotton and its marketing 
problems places a price ceiling on the 
crop, while the Federal Export-Import 
Bank is boosting the profitable and 
growing cotton industry of Brazil? How 
will such policy aid American national 
defense? 

Twentieth. For the 12 months ending 
August 1941, as compared with like period 
in 1940, the shrinkages in American farm 
exports, by commodities, are shown by 
our Foreign Trade Weekly of November 
22, 1941, as follows: Vegetable food prod- 
ucts, 32.7 percent; fruits and prepara- 
tions, 50.7 percent; wheat, 48.8 percent; 
tobacco, 25.9 percent; cotton, 80.3 per- 
cent; while the declines for 1940 com- 
pared with 1939 were in many cases 
greater still. For example, wheat ex- 
ports fell 83.7 percent in 1940 and 48.8 
percent below that in 1941. 

Twenty-first. Why place a price ceil- 
ing on an industry that is struggling for 
bare existence? Why a price ceiling on a 
wreck, which has lost 90 percent of its 
foreign trade, and is still on the toboggan 
slide built by war and foreign “black-out” 
policy? 

Twenty-second. American defense in 
the coming years will depend upon a 
strong American agricultural industry 
for food and fibers, and for the success- 
ful operation of one-half of our manu- 
facturing industries. Is it national wis- 
dom to kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg, in order to meet the temporary war 
requirements of empires abroad? 

Twenty-third. A national debt of $65,- 
000,000,000 and rapidly moving to $100,- 
000,000,000 warns America that without a 
strong agricultural foundation built 
upon a price basis ample to hold our farm 
folks and the coming generation of farm 
boys and girls on the farm, that national 
debt will never be paid, and we may be 
driven the totalitarian way on the road 
to bankruptcy. 

Twenty-fourth. Agriculture is the 
foundation of democracy and has been 
through the centuries. American democ- 
racy hangs upon, not victory over a crazy 
man in Europe, but victory of a construc- 
tive character built upon a live-and-let- 
live policy for the survival of our funda- 
mental industry and upon freedom for 
the farm. 





Lincoln’s Advice Was Sound 
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OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sheboygan Press of January 
12, 1942: 


LINCOLN’S ADVICE WAS SOUND 


For months criticism and unwarranted 
attacks were made upon President Roosevelt 
the same as in the days of Lincoln. 

Now that we are engaged in war, and only 
partially prepared because of the obstacles 
that were thrown in his way, both by Mem- 
bers of Congress and anti-American senti- 
ment, we can expect the loss of a ship or a 
reverse will call for complaint on the part 
of some of our people. Even now you hear 
complaints of why more ships and troops 
have not been sent to the Philippines. Again 
there is a demand for bombing Japan. These 
are all arguments that look well on paper 
and perhaps in theory, but they do not work 
out in practice. 

Japan has captured and holds important 
bases in the western Pacific. Genera, Mac- 
Arthur and his little band of American de- 
fenders have done a good job and they will 
do a better one as time goes on. 


If the Congress of the United States had 
listened to President Roosevelt and the Navy 
and Army advisers, Guam would have been 
fortified months ago, and the Pearl Harbor 
disaster might have been averted. Now it will 
be our task to retake the ground that has 
been lost. America will do this. In the first 
War message of President Roosevelt on De- 
cember 9 he said: 

“If you feel that your Government is not 
disclosing enough of the truth, you have 
every right to say so. But—in the absence 
of all the facts, as revealed by official sources— 
you have no right to deal out unconfirmed 
reports in such a way as to make people 
believe they are gospel truth. Every citizen, 
in every walk of life, shares this same re- 
sponsibility. The lives of our soldiers and 
sailors—the whole future of this Nation— 
depend upon the manner ‘n which each and 
every one of us fulfills his obligation to our 
country.” 

Those were not idle words, but, reviewing 
history, they bring back to us the criticism 
that was thrown upon the shoulders of Pres- 
ident Lincoln when he carried one of the 
greatest loads in all history. 

Some gentlemen from the West called at 
the White House one day, excited and troubled 
about some of the commissions or omissions 
of the administration. The President heard 
them with great patience, and then replied: 

“Gentlemen, suppose all the property you 
were worth was in gold and you had put it in 
the hands of Blondin to carry across the 
Niagara River on a rope. Would you shake 
the cable or keep shouting at him, ‘Blondin, 
stand up a little straighter; Blondin, stoop a 
little more; go a little faster; lean a little 
more to the north; lean a little more to the 
south?” No; you would hold your breath as 
well as your tongue, and keep your hands off 
until he was safe over. The Government is 
carrying an enormous weight. Untold treas- 
ures are in their hands; they are doing the 
very best they can. Don't badger them. Keep 
silence, and we will get you safe across.” 

Let the Army and the Navy use their best 
judgment and the Japs will rue the day they 
played the part of a bandit for loot and mur- 
der. And we here at home can help a lot by 
joining in civilian defense. Not Pearl Harbor 
alone but the whole Nation was attacked on 
that Sunday morning. Let us build our home 
defenses so strong that we can proudly boast 
that we assisted in keeping our enemies from 
gaining a further foothold on this our 
Promised Land. 


Commissions or Fees to Obtain Defense 
Contracts Should Be Made Illegal 
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HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day asked the chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs to investi- 
gate the activities of Lt. Gov. Frank 
Murphy, of Michigan, in connection with 
the negotiation of War Department de- 
fense contracts with certain Michigan 
bidders. 

I have before me the statement of J. J. 
Hoffman, vice president and general 
counsel of the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Co., Muskegon, Mich., that Lieu- 
tenant Governor Murphy sought employ- 
ment by this company in its negotiations 
with the Federal Government concerning 
defense business. 

According to Mr. Hoffman’s statement, 
Lt. Gov. Murphy presented the matter to 
S. B. Withington, general manager of 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender plant at 
Muskegon. Mr. Withington responded 
he could not make a decision in such a 
matter, but would have to refer the Lieu- 
tenant Governor’s proposition to Mr. 
Hoffman, at Chicago. 

Mr. Hoffman later responded, through 
Mr. . Withington, that the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. had placed its fac- 
tory and facilities at the disposal of the 
Federal Government several months ago, 
that it did not feel it necessary to pay 
anybody a commission or fee to secure a 
Federal defense contract, and that the 
company intended to continue to negoti- 
ate directly with Federal officials without 
any commission man as intermediary. 

Recently, I have discussed this whole 
matter with Mr. Withington in the pres- 
ence of three other gentlemen, in my 
office here in Washington; and Mr. With- 
ington has indicated his readiness to ap- 
pear before the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to make a full statement of the 
case. This he does with the full approval 
of Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Hoffman has further stated to me 
that he has advised those in charge of 
his factory to pay no commission or fee 
to anyone on a defense contract. 

He adds that his company never has in 
the past, and would not now or in the 
future, pay any commission to anyone, or 
countenance the payment of any com- 
mission to anyone, to get defense con- 
tracts. 

For the information of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, I wish to state that, 
because of widespread priorities unem- 
ployment, Muskegon was designated a 
“distress area” by O. P. M. some 8 weeks 
ago. This was done on the basis of a re- 
port from Sidney Hillman, Labor Direc- 
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tor of O. P. M., that some 8,000 to 10,000 


were submitted to the District Ordnance 
Procurement Offices. On January 6 op- 
tional changes were authorized in this 
new design, to meet the limitations of 
machine equipment among certain pros- 
pective bidders. New bids then were 
asked, to close January 14, 1942—3 
months after the original requisition for 
these bombs. To date no contract has 
been let for any of these bombs. 

I also bring to the attention of the 
Committee on Military Affairs the fact 
that on November 8, 1941, the Detroit 
Ordnance Office requested an extension 
of time on the original bids, which were 
to have closed on November 18. 

I am not informed what fee or com- 
mission Lieutenant Governor Murphy 
demanded for his services in obtaining a 
defense contract for the Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co. This is a detail 
which might be clarified speedily by the 
committee’s investigation. 

Meanwhile we know that there are up- 
wards of 2,000 men already idle in Muske- 
gon because material is not available for 
the normal output of four large factories 
in that city. Under these circumstances, 
it should not be necessary to pay a com- 
mission or fee to any State official in 
order to obtain a defense contract. 

January 14, 1942, 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
Chairman, Military Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. May: I am inclosing herewith 
a statement I am placing in the Recorp to- 
morrow pertaining to the request for a fee by 
Lieut. Gov. Frank Murphy, of Michigan, from 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. The 
statement is self-explanatory. 

I understand that your committee now has, 
under a resolution passed by Congress, the 
authority to investigate these cases and the 
money to subpena witnesses. I would re- 
spectfully suggest that Mr. S. B. Withington, 
the Honorable Frank Murphy, and such other 
witnesses as the committee may desire to 
subpena be made to appear before your com- 
mittee and give testimony as to the facts 
involved. May I further suggest that the com- 
mittee determine, if possible, first, how many 
additional companies, if any, Mr. Murphy 
contacted for the purpose of obtaining a fee 
for assistance in obtaining defense contracts; 
second, whether he did actually obtain any 
fees, and, if so, the amount; third, whether 
Mr. Murphy had any contacts in Washington 
who collected defense-contract fees of which 
he received a part. 

I am assuming, of course, that the commit- 
tee will subpena such other witnesses as the 











investigation may develop for information 
pertaining to this subject matter. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, on January 7, 1942, I 
wrote a letter to the Under Secretary of 
War, Hon. Robert P. Patterson, which 
was placed in the Recorp on January 8, 
pertaining to the flare-bomb contract. I 
am including herewith the reply I re- 
ceived from Mr. Patterson, together with 
a chronological statement of transac- 
tions in connection with the procurement 
of the M-26 flare. May I repeat what I 
said in my letter of January 7, that I 
have the utmost confidence in Judge 
Patterson’s honesty, ability, and in- 
tegrity. I talked with him yesterday 
about this and other matters pertaining 
to the obtaining of commissions in the 
securing or attempting to secure Govern- 
ment contracts, and he, Judge Patterson, 
informed me that he would give me his 
unqualified support in anything that I 
could do to eliminate this sort of practice. 


ExuHisiT A 
January 10, 1942. 
Hon. ALBERT J. ENGEL, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ENGEL: I wish to thank you for 
your letter of January 7, in which you 
brought to my attention the matter of placing 
orders for flares. It is quite understandable 
that you should feel that there has been an 
inexcusable delay in placing the orders, but 
I think that the delay, while unfortunate, is 
capable of reasonable explanation. 

The official designation of the bomb flare to 
which you referred is the M-26 flare, a new 
design of bombardment flare which has never 
been manufactured in quantity. This article 
was standardized as the result of test per- 
formance, and only a small number was pro- 
duced by skilled personnel at Picatinny 
Arsenal prior to standardization. The initial 
procurement of 50,000 flares was placed with 
experienced pyrotechnic companies which 
have not as yet reached quantity production, 
primarily because of the difficulty in obtain- 
ing metal parts. The experience with these 
initial orders demonstrated that a number of 
changes were necessary in the design of the 
flare to facilitate production. 

In the meantime, a requirement was re- 
ceived for 421,645 units, which quantity was 
beyond the capacity of the pyrotechnic in- 
dustry to handle. Also, it became apparent 
that much greater quantities would be re- 
quired in the near future, necessitating pro- 
duction by companies having no prior ex- 
perience in producing this type of material. 
In order to broaden this essential production 
base, bids were solicited through the ordnance 
district offices. 

Since the flare is a new and complicated 
item, it was realized that considerable time 
would be required to develop adequate pro- 
spective sources of production. As in the 
usual case, some bidders were slower than 
others in completing the engineering studies 
and costing, consequently, extensions of bid- 
ding time were made. Requests for the ex- 
tensions granted were received from the ord- 
mance districts and from other sources, 
including Members of Congress and the Con- 
tract Distribution Division of the Office of 
Production Management. It seemed advisable 
to grant these requests, since it was desired 
to bring all available capacity into produc- 
tion, in view of the anticipated future large 
requirements, 
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The actual placement of orders for the flares 
was released to the ordnance districts on 
December 31, 1941, in accordance with a 
directive from my office, dated December 17, 
1941. Your contact with the office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, may have been after the 
directive to the ordnance districts had been 
forwarded, and your contact with the Detroit 
district office was presumably made prior to 
the receipt in that office of the December 31, 
1941, directive. 

It is hoped that from the information con- 


tained herein and from a study of the at- . 


tached chronological statement of transac- 
tions you will be assured that the procedure 
in procuring this new complicated item was 
in the best interests of all concerned. 

I am glad to have instances of this sort 
called to my attention. Mistakes are bound 
to occur in a program of the dimensions of 
the present one, and I shall do my best to 
keep them at a minimum. Your interest has 
been of value to the War Department, and it 
is my hope that you will continue to assist 
us by constructive criticism. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 


Exusir B 


CHRONOLOGICAL STATEMENTS OF TRANSACTIONS 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROCUREMENT OF 
THE M~-26 FLARE 


October 16, 1941: Procurement plan for the 
M-26 flare submitted to the office of the 
Under Secretary. 

October 22, 1941: Ten thousand flares re- 
leased to Picatinny Arsenal. 

October 28, 1941: Directive sent to the ord- 
mance districts to secure bids with closing 
date November 18, 1941. 

November 7, 1941: On or about this date a 
telephone call was received by the ammu- 
nition division of the ordnance office from 
Senator Lucas, requesting an extension of 
time in favor of the Midwest Manufacturing 
Co. 

November 8, 1941: A teletype was received 
from the Detroit ordnance district requesting 
an extension of time to November 27. 

November 22, 1941: A teletype was received 
from the Cincinnati ordnance district office 
requesting an extension to December 3, 1941. 

November 22, 1941: A teletype was received 
from the San Francisco ordnance district 
requesting an extension to December 4, 1941. 

December 2, 1941: On or about this date a 
telephone call was received from Mr. Odlum’s 
office (Office of Production Management) re- 
questing an extension in behalf of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove & Furnace Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

December 10, 1941: Teletype proposal re- 
ceived from the Detroit ordnance district cov- 
ering the bid of the Kalamazoo Stove & 
Furnace Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

December 10, 1941: Clarification teletypes 
sent to the following district offices and re- 
turned by the districts on December 12, 1941: 
Detroit, Hartford, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

December 16, 1941: Teletypes sent to all 
district offices advising of mandatory changes 
in design in the interest of conserving terne 
plate. 

December 19, 1941: Directive dated Decem- 
ber 17, 1941, received from the Under Sec- 
retary, subject: “Decentralization of procure- 
ment.” 

December 31, 1941: A new directive with 
12 drawings was sent to each district con- 
cerned with definite allotments and instruc- 
tions to proceed with the approval of awards. 

January 6, 1942: Letter mailed to each dis- 
trict concerned transmitting drawings cov- 
ering optional changes. These changes were 
made in order to adapt prospective producers’ 
equipment and production methods to the 
M-26 flare. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks I 
include the following speech I recently 
delivered before a patriotic gathering in 
my district composed chiefly of members 
of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks. This address contains many di- 
rect quotations from the open ritual of 
the Flag Day service of the Elks lodge: 


The story of America is the mightiest epic 
ever told. It is written in deeds, not words, 
and is carved deep and large for all the world 
to see, carved 3,000 miles across this great 
continent. 

And what a tale it is that America has 
given to the world this past century and a 
half. 

Par back we recall the ringing defiance of 
the early colonists when, in the Declaration 
of Independence, they said: “We hold this 
truth to be self-evident, that all men are 
created free and equal.” They backed their 
belief with their lives. They paid their price 
of blood and death. They created for us a 
free republic. 

This immortal tale is written in the crash 
of great trees falling beneath the woodsman’s 
ax; in the crack of the frontier rifle that 
answered the Indians’ arrows and toma- 
hawks; in the creaking of heavy axles as the 
prairie schooners toiled ever toward the set- 
ting sun. It is written in the sweat of the 
Plowman after the tiny plot of land was 
cleared from the forest; in twin lines of steel 
pressing through the prairies of the West, 
in the gorges of the Rockies, through the 
swamps and bayous and rich fields of the 
South. 

In modern times, the tale is written in the 
etching on skylines of great cities. It has its 
chapters of mighty industries, roaring 
forges, and deep mines. It tells of broad miles 
of cultivation and soars high in the sky on 
the wings of swift planes. 

But that story has not always been a tale 
of workshop and forge, mine and farm, but 
of blood, of flame and steel. The American 
flag was born of battle—the battle for liberty. 

From the first roar of flintlock musketry 
at Bunker Hill, where the colonists, without 
uniform, stood behind their hastily dug 
breastworks and mowed down the onslaught 
of the well-trained redcoats that were hurled 
against them—from that opening volley to 
the rat-tat-tat of machine guns and the shrill 
scream of dive bombers now in the Far East— 
American men have fought and died for their 
ideals of liberty. 

The memories of Bunker Hill; of Ticon- 
deroga with Ethan Allen’s crashing demand: 
“Surrender in the name of the Great Jehova 
and the Continental Congress.” 

The roar of cannon, the splintering of deck 
and bulwark when Perry, at Lake Erie, sent 
forth his immortal message, “We have met 
the enemy and they are ours.” 

Lawrence, dying on the deck of the Chesa- 
peake, with his lips forming his last words, 
“Don’t give up the ship.” 

John Paul Jones, on the decks of the Bonne 
Homme Richard, his frigate sinking beneath 
him from the bellowing salvos of the British 
guns on the Serapis, and his calm answer 
to their call for surrender, “I have not yet 
begun to fight.” 
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Washington, standing 
in a rowboat as it pushed its ways through 
the ice floes on the wintry Delaware, to fall 
upon the Hessians and take Trenton in a 
night of smoke and flames, of steel and blood. 

Custer, his long hair floating about his 
shoulders as he fought to the last at the Lit- 
tle Big Horn, until the overpowering horde of 
Indians swept over his last stand. 

Remember the Alamo, with its high-piled 
dead and the deathless words: “Thermopylae 
had its messenger of defeat. The Alamo had 
none!” 


Zachary Taylor marching in bloody bat-— 


tle to Buena Vista and Monterrey. Our troops 
triumphantly storming up the heights of 
Chapultepec. 

When brother fought brother and the lost 
cause went down in the most honorable 
defeat. known to world history, the result 
was a reunited Nation, its sons henceforth to 
fight and work side by side. 

Remember the Mainef 

The world learned that when North and 
South joined ranks, the power of Spain was 
humbled in the dust. When Dewey at Ma- 
nila Bay said calmly: “You may fire when 
ready, Gridley.” When the troopers romped 
up San Juan Hill while the bands blared, 
“There'll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
Tonight.” When Hobson blocked the harbor 
and when the Oregon raced around the Horn. 
When the Spanish fleet came out of Santiago 
Bay and at the end of a hell of flame and 
steel Schley said, “There’s glory enough for 
all.” When Captain Phillips, of the Tezas, 
showed the American spirit of fair play in 
his megaphoned shout, “Don’t cheer, boys. 
The poor devils are dying.” 

Chateau Thierry, with the grizzled sergeant 
of marines and his: “Come on, you sons of 
guns. Do you want to live forever?” St. 
Mihiel with its wonderful plan of American 
generalship and its splendid execution by 
the American soldier. The Argonne, where 
men bored through the undergrowth in the 
face of whistling death and roared that they’d 
be: “In Heaven, Hell, or Hoboken by Christ- 
mas!” as they crashed through the German 
defense. 

Those are the memories of older years. 
Now the battle cry is “Remember Pearl Har- 
bor” and the gallant and valorous reply from 
Wake when asked what was needed: “Send 
us more Japs.” 

Again we are united. Glorious the heritage 
that has been and will be ieft to the children 
of America. It is your heritage; it is our 
heritage. Men have fought for it. Men have 
died for it. It is what America means. It is 
what America is fighting for. 

And upon it men have built the mightiest 
Nation in the world. To that Nation we again 
rededicate ourselves and pledge allegiance, 


Sail on, sail on, O ship of state! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears 

With all its hope of future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 





Americans All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, foreign-born 
Americans or those of foreign heritage 
fully realize that Hitler and his German 


wrapped in his cloak. 


a 


horde, by ruthless tactics of treachery, 
rape, and robbery, have reduced the 


realize that liberty and freedom is a price- 
less heritage and to defend it is their duty. 
The challenge has come and they respond 
to duty. Their sons have been in the 
forefront of enlistments in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. They have de- 
pleted their resources in the purchase of 
defense bonds, indicating a sincere 
faith in the future of America and the 
lfberties we all enjoy. They know, as we 
do, that liberty can only live in the frame- 
work of a democracy, and if democracy 
dies, liberty dies with it. 

For months Blair F. Gunther, out- 
standing young attorney and a classmate 
of mine at Duquesne University, an 
American Pole, has been responsible for 
organizing the American Slav Congress 
representing some 1,500 representatives 
from Slavic fraternal, educational, and 
social organizations of the Nation in 
Pittsburgh. He has had the hearty co- 
operation of one of our outstanding 
Polish-American newspaper editors, Mr. 
Vic Alski, editor of the Polish Weekly 
Pittsburgher and a great supporter of 
the President’s foreign policy, and I am 
happy to include in my remarks the 
article that appeared in the Pittsourgh 
Sun-Telegraph, issue of January 10, 1942, 
in which administration leaders in 
Washington approved the Slav Congress, 
soon to convene in Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


SLav CONGRESS HERE APPROVED IN CAPITAL 


Slavic groups of the United States will get 
the “go ahead” nod here tomorrow from 
administration leaders in Washington when 
Blair F. Gunther, chairman of the American 
Slav Congress, reports on recent conferences 
in the capital. 

Gunther yesterday announced plans will 
be resumed to hold a convention of 1,500 
representatives from Slavic fraternal, educa- 
tional, and social organizations of the Nation 
in Pittsburgh. 

UNITED STATES O. K’S PARLEY 

Sent to Washington to learn if the admin- 
istration favors holding the American Slav 
Congress during the war, Gunther said: 

“The representation of a united front by 
the Poles, Serbs, Russians, Slavs, Slovenes, 
Czechs, Ukranians, Carpatho-Russians, 
Croats, Bulgarians, and Macedonians, all of 
whom will be represented at the Congress 
here, is felt by the administration to be an 
important step not only for its effect in this 
country but also upon those under Axis 
domination in Europe. 

“The Slavs in the past unfortunately have 
often divided among themselves, which is 
one reason the Axis could conquer them 
individually. 

“SEES EFFECT IN EUROPE 


“If the American Slavs demonstrate they 
can gather in a united effort, as in the Con- 
gress to be held in Pittsburgh soon, it may 
be a historic step which would have tre- 
mendous repercussions in the future of 
Europe.” 

Both Sidney Hillman, associate O. P. M. 
director, and Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolph Berle endorsed the congress and of- 
fered to send representatives. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Wisconsin State Industrial Union 


Whereas the future welfare of the members 
of the International Woodworkers of America 
depends upon the continued operation of the 
camps, mills, and factories employing them; 
and 


Whereas the future welfare of millions of 
other men and women employed in contin- 
— factories, mills, and serving industries; 
an 

Whereas unrestricted and destructive log- 
ging practices are endangering the future 
productivity of our remaining forest lands: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the executive-board 
members of the Wisconsin State Industrial 
Union Council go on record as follows: 

(1) As urging the passage of the Peeler log 
bill, which would prohibit the exportation of 
high-grade logs, as is the practice today, 
which is robbing American workmen of @ pay 
roll of millions of dollars annually; 

(2) As urging that the Congress of the 
United States make adequate and immediate 
provision for the replenishing of our logged- 
off forest lands through reforestation; 

(3) As urging that the Congress of the 
United States enact legislation with appro- 
priations sufficient to provide for an adequate 
and comprehensive program of research, pro- 
tection against fire and disease, and experi- 
mentation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we place before the Congress 
of the United States a recommendation that 
forest lands be consistently acquired for pub- 
lic ownership, to be maintained under a broad 
program of sustained yield management; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Congressmen and Senators of all 
timber-producing States, to the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations State councils of all 
timber-producing States, to the President of 
the United States, and to the United States 
Forest Service. 





Why Should the United States Lag 
Behind Other Great Powers in the 
Military Use of Animals? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 13, 1942 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Maj. Gen. John K. Herr, Chief of Cavalry, 
United States Army, before the Horse 
and Mule Association of America, Inc., 
December 3, 1941; 
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INTRODUCTION 
Mr. President and members of the associa- 
to 


I will talk to you briefly, as follows: 
A 


Second. I will discuss the present and prob- 
able future effect of mechanization and air 
on the use of animals in war. 

Third. I will tell you what our American 
Cavalry really is and how we hope to develop 
it to keep abreast changing conditions. 

Fourth. A few words concerning the in- 
fluence of your association, of our remount 
service, and of mounted sports on the future 


1. THE USE OF ANIMALS IN OUR OWN AND 
FOREIGN ARMIES 
(a) General comparison 

All foreign armies except the English use 
animals in great numbers. I will consider 
only the greatest: Russia, Japan, and Ger- 
many, with special attention to the German 
as first in efficiency. 


From the most reliable sources available, 
it appears that the Russian Army has more 
than 1,000,000 animals; the Japanese Army 
has more than 375,000, and the German 
Army includes, as a conservative estimate, 
more than 960,000 animals. The American 
Army has 50,000. 

Breaking down these figures further, we 
find: 


For cavalry use: 
Benes SRY. oon n cc 200, 000 
Japanese Army .............-.. 50, 000 
ae Si cindex oes , 000 
American Army }.............s< 25, 000 
For draft and pack: 
RROMIA. BEIGE coe ocinwecictinccnd 800, 000 
Japanese Army.............-.. 325, 000 
GOEINER BNF shi nk cencinton cee 910, 000 
American Army #*.:............. 12, 000 


1In remount depots and for administrative 
purposes, etc., 13,000. 
(0) Use of animals in our own and German 
Armies 


As the German Army is the most efficient 
in the world, let us compare further the use 
of animals in the German and United States 
Armies, 

For cavalry purposes, 
United States, 25,000. 

Although the Germans have but one cavalry 
divikion, while we have two, they use much 
more cavairy than we do for reconnaissance 
purposes. They have more corps cavalry regi- 
ments than we have, except that theirs are 
made up of bicycle squadrons and marching 
horse squadrons. I will show later how ours 
are constituted. They also have smaller 
horse groups, often a troop, as reconnaissance 
groups, for their marching divisions. We 
have no horse reconnaissance groups with our 
marching divisions and small mechanized 
reconnaissance groups with only nine of our 
divisions. Eighteen of our marching divisions 
have no reconnaissance groups, either mecha- 
nized or horse. The Germans have a scouting 
platoon of 36 horsemen in each marching 
infantry regiment. We have none. 

For artillery purposes: Germans, 464,000; 
United States, 11,000. 

For draft and pack other than artillery: 
Germans, 446,000; United States, about 1,000. 

Thus we see that by far the greatest dis- 
crepancy existing in the use of animals be- 
tween the German Army and our own Army 
is found in the use of draft and pack ani- 
mals, chiefly draft. Why is this? First, let 
me tell you that the Germans have approxi- 


Germans, 60,000; 


mately 25 mechanized divisions, 35 motorized 
divisions, and 245 marching divisions, that is, 
those where the infantry walks. We have 5 
mechanized divisions, 1 motorized division, 
and 26 marching divisions. It is in the 
marching divisions that we find the differ- 
ences. 

In the German marching division all the 
artillery and practically all the other trans- 
portation, whether of supply or fighting eche- 
lons, is drawn by animals. In our divisions 
there is not a single animal; all our vehicles 
are motorized. Why this striking difference? 
The Germans claim that there is no reason 
for using. motors where animals will do as 
well. Animals can draw vehicles as fast as 
men can march, so why use motors with 
marching divisions? The Germans use great 
fleets of motor vehicles to bring supplies from 
bases to the divisions. Thus it is motors for 
the long haul and horses for marching trans- 
portation. They believe also that it is wise 
to balance the use of resources. Although 
we are the greatest motor country in the 
world, we have vastly more animals than has 
Germany. With more than 10,000,000 horses 
and nearly 4,000,000 mules in this country, 
why should we not achieve a similar bal- 
anced use? Although I have tried to find out 
why we insist on using motors for tasks 
which the horse can do as well or better, I 
have yet to find any convincing answer. I do 
not believe there is any adequate answer. If 
we used animals to the same extent as do the 
Germans, over 4,000 per infantry division, we 
would need 100,000 more animals, chiefly of 
the draft type. About 50,000 of them would. 
be for artillery use. What does the Chief of 
Field Artillery, General Danford, think about 
it? I quote from one of his addresses to 
which he still adheres: 


(c) General Danford’s opinion 


“At this time, it seems appropriate for me 
again to make a few remarks with reference 
to the oft-recurring argument of horse versus 
motor, and to state my views thereon. 

“I have frequently remarked that I believe 
the easiest thing the field artillery could ac- 
complish today would be to eliminate the 
horse completely from the Army. Congress 
and the country are definitely machine- 
minded and many brilliant officers simply 
cannot see horse-drawn field artillery except 
as a relic of a bygone day. Student officers 
at our service schools, and commanders and 
umpires in our maneuvers, do not like to be 
slowed down by a horse-drawn artillery. In 
our map rooms we magnify the importance of 
strategic mobility, while we ignore almost 
completely bad weather, bottomless roads, 
and their effect on battlefield mobility. 

“It is my belief that in,war every means 
and agency procurable will be utilized in the 
prosecution of the war. It is conceivable 
that, as in the last war, the steel capacity of 
our country cannot satisfy the well-nigh in- 
satiable demand for airplanes, tanks, motor 
vehicles, guns, ammunition, bombs, manu- 
facturing machinery, civilian needs, etc., and 
that someone in authority will say to the 
then chief of field artillery. ‘Animals can be 
used by you—this country’s horse popula- 
tion is enormous. You must plan to utilize 
it to the fullest extent possible.’ 

“T can see no argument about this matter 
myself. The motor is far superior to the horse 
in some situations, while the horse is superior 
to the motor in others. For light division 
artillery the horse still remains superior as 
a prime mover off roads through the mud, 
the darkness, and the rain. He does not 
scrape open his belly on a rock, he does not 
fall off an embankment, he does not smash 
his head against a tree, and he still works 
a bit longer when his fodder is exhausted. 
In other words, the horse can be used by us, 
and he still remains superior to the motor 
in what are usually the most difficult situa- 
tions involving the emplacement of guns to 
support the jump-off of the division infantry 
at dawn. To discard him during peace in 
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favor of the motor 100 percent is simply 
putting all our eggs in one basket and is, in 
my judgment, an unsound policy. There is 
today a minimum of argument regarding this 
matter within the Field Artillery itself. We 
have well accepted the idea that with 
the National Guard 100 percent motorized the 
regular Field Artillery officer is not ‘horse 
or motor’; he is ‘horse and motor’ and must 
qualify himself to utilize both to their maxi- 
mum degree of efficiency.” 


(d) Discussion 


The situation so wisely forecast by the Chief 
of Field Artillery is now here. We cannot 
now fill the insatiable demand for airplanes, 
tanks, motor vehicles, and other war sup- 
plies now vitally necessary for the equip- 
ment of our own forces and those of our 
friends. The time is now here when we 
should utilize the horse to the fullest extent 
possible, thereby releasing the products of 
industry for other vital needs. This is obvi- 
ously a matter of common sense. Although 
we are now overmotorized, this can be ad- 

by replacing motors by horse-drawn 
vehicles in at least one-half of our marching 
divisions and by using animals in all march- 
ing divisions to be formed in the future. 
Will we be wise enough to do this? I doubt 
it. The motor-mad advocates are obsessed 
with a mania for excluding the horse from 
war. This idea always gets a favorable press. 


2, PRESENT AND PROBABLE FUTURE EFFECT OF 
MECHANIZATION AND AIR ON THE USE OF 
ANIMALS IN WAR 


(a) General 


The German armored force-air team has 
profoundly influenced the trend of present 
warfare. It has restored the war of move- 
ment. Why? First, because of perfect team- 
work. Second, because the tanks are invul- 
nerable to the small-arms fire of rifles and 
machine guns. Third, because the Germans 
have had overwhelming air superiority. Su- 
periority which not oniy swept enemy air 
from the skies and secured complete informa- 
tion of enemy movements but which by use 
of Stuka dive bombers and attack planes 
actively attacked enemy groups endeavoring 
to block the advance. Without such over- 
whelming air support the swift advance .of 
armored forces would be impossible. Never- 
theless the Germans have restored the war 
of movement. This has affected to a con- 
siderable degree all the combat branches. 
They have motorized 35 infantry divisions to 
more swiftly support the fast-moving armored 
divisions. They have also motorized part of 
their artillery to move in swift support. Re- 
member, though, that the backbone of the 
German Army is 245 marching divisions which 
follow to occupy, mop up, and fight when the 
spearheads are stopped. 


(b) Effect on cavalry 


This getting into the open is a happy break 
for cavalry. Unfortunately for the Germans, 
although they had reconnaissance units for 
the regiments and divisions, they had but 
one cavalry division. In the advance into 
Russia they lacked the cavalry strength in 
divisions and corps which would have greatly 
assisted them. Consequently, after the 
break-through of German armored forces, the 
Russian enemy often closed in along the line 
of advance and pinched off vulnerable motor- 
ized infantry which followed. The Russians 
also frequently interposed between the 
motorized infantry and the marching divi- 
sions. Isolated armored units were sur- 
rounded and destroyed. Guerrilla warfare 
flourished. The tank elements were am- 
bushed by antitank units. 

Cavalry can cope with all these situations. 
It will ferret out antitank units waiting in 
ambush. It will protect the flanks of the 
motorized infantry in battles and form a link 
with the slower following marching divisions. 
It will cope with guerrilla warfare. It is well 
suited to hunt down parachutists. It has 
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the flexibility and mobility which enables it 
to fill in all the weak gaps. 

Under no circumstances should we blindly 
ape the Germans. If we give scope to our 
imaginations, we may, by the addition of 
cavalry, forge the strongest spearhead of 
exploitation yet devised. 

I believe many of our progressive thinkers 
hold this view. In this connection I wish to 
quote extracts from a letter of Maj. Gen. 
Charles L. Scott, United States Army, com- 
manding the First Armored Corps, to Maj. 
Gen. Innis P. Swift, commanding the First 
Cavalry Division: 

“1. I wish to express to you and all the 
personnel of your fine division my apprecia- 
tion and that of the entire personnel of the 
First Armored Corps for the splendid cooper- 
ation and assistance received in forcing a 
crossing of the Sabine River at Joaquin on 
September 28, 1941. The successful crossing 
of this river and the establishment of an ef- 
fective bridgehead could not have been ac- 
complished in the prompt and efficient man- 
ner that obtained without your bridge equip- 
ment and without the most remarkably effi- 
cient crossing of your horse elements over 
a foot bridge. 

* * » . * 

“3. I regret that the exercise did not con- 
tinue through another day because I believe 
that your division could have demonstrated 
most conclusively that it could assist armored 
units in their movements forward over diffi- 
cult terrain and could follow up promptly 
and effectively the attack of these units after 
it had been launched.” 

As many of you know, General Scott was at 
one time head of the Remount Service and 
one of our noted horsemen, and it is not 
surprising that he is able to appreciate the 
value of horse elements. Thus, strange as 
it may seem, mechanization, by its great part 
in restoring the war of movement, has in- 
creased the opportunities for the use of 
cavalry. 

(2) Relative increase in air power 


We trust the war of movement will con- 
tinue, and we believe it will, but we foresee 
a radical and swift change in relative powers 
of the armored-force power and air power, 
which will affect the war of movement. 

(a) Antitank threat: First, the power of 
armored forces will decrease because of the 
antitank threat. 

The development of fast-moving antitank 
units, the core of which will be self-propelled 
vehicles mounting guns capable of shooting 
holes through any tank, will stop armored 
vehicles just as the machine gun stopped 
men. Although armored force commanders 
hold that the only answer to armored units 
is other armored units, I cannot agree. 
Theirs is a natural and interested viewpoint 
because it means more tanks. The answer 
to the armored knights was also presumed to 
be more armored knights, but the projectile 
gave a swifter and cheaper solution. You will 
recall that the arrows of the Incas and Aztecs 
glanced harmlessly off the mail-clad knights 
of Pizarro and Cortez, but when the English 
crossbow and later the musket came upon 
the scene the armor was relegated to the 
museum. Likewise, although the present 
armored units are invulnerable to small-arms 
fire, it is possible to produce myriads of anti- 
tank weapons to which they are vulnerable 
and which can be moved around just as fast 
as tanks and probably faster. In view of the 
fact that the present tanks cost about $1 a 
pound—that is, a 15-ton tank costs about 
$30,000—while for the same money scores of 
unarmored vehicles carrying antitank wea- 
pons may be produced, there can be but one 
answer. As a matter of common sense and 
of dollars and cents, the diminishing power 
of the tank is indicated. The experience of 
the experimental antitank squadron formed 
by the First Cavalry Division for use in Lou- 
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(b) Air: Second, 
forces will decrease because of the constantly 
increasing air power. 

Great as air power now is, it is still in its 


the unarmored vehicles, and the personnel in 
trucks? It needs no vivid imagination to 
foresee the carnage. Wherever enemy air can 
establish superiority, armored forces will be 
destroyed. It will be like hawks swooping 
down on rabbits in their runways. 


(c) Discussion 


which enable it to avoid losses from the air 
and continue to move. These inherent pow- 
ers also enable cavalry to evade tanks, con- 
tinue on, and attack supply columns and 
infantry in trucks. 

Cavalry will disperse for protection and 
proceed on its mission. 


3. OUR CAVALRY AND ITS PROBABLE DEVELOPMENT 
(a) Our Cavalry 
(1) General 


Our cavalry is, I believe, the best in the 
world. This is because it has developed in a 
different manner from European cavalry. In- 
stead of fighting mounted, our mounted 
troops have followed the methods of Sheridan, 
Buford, and Forrest, fighting almost always 
dismounted and using the horses to place our 
riflemen and machine guns in an advanta- 
geous position. The ordinary citizen does not 
realize this. He is misled by incredibly stupid 
writers who persist in picturing cavalry as 
medieval knights insanely commiting suicide 
by fighting mounted against modern tanks 
and machine guns. I saw such an absurd 
article in a recent issue of the American Blood 
Stock Review entitled “War and Horses.” 
Funnier still was the caption on the booklet, 
A Magazine Devoted to Horse Breeding. 

I will tell you what our cavalry really is. It 
numbers about 30,000 men and consists of 21 
regiments and 10 separate troops. Nine of 
these regiments are National Guard and 12 
are Regular Army. Ten of the regiments go 
to make up our two regular Cavalry divisions 
of four regiments each, and the Fifty-sixth 
National Guard Brigade of two regiments. 
These large groups are primarily for use in 
large operations to assist armies or groups of 
armies. They may be organized as a cavalry 
corps under general headquarters combat or 
may be separately attached to armies. 


(2) Reconnaissance units 


The smaller units, consisting of 11 regi- 
ments and 10 mechanized troops, are chiefly 
for attachment to infantry units, mainly for 
purposes of reconnaissance and scouting. 
Thus 9 of the regiments are horse and 
mechanized corps reconnaissance regiments. 

(a) Horse and mechanized regiments: Our 
horse and mechanized regiments consist of 
a mechanized squadron of scout cars, bantam 
cars, and motorcycles, and a horse squadron 


inaccessible to vehicles, it was highly suc- 
cessful and earned the plaudits of all com- 
manders. During this entire period of almost 
2 months, only six horses were evacuated—- 
five for wounds and one for laminitis. The 
horses were in fine shape at the conclusion 
of the maneuvers, showing the value of using 
motors to conserve the horses. 

(b) Mechanized troops: Nine of the scout- 


are largely restricted to road reconnaissance. 
We should also have at least one squad of 
horses porteed for use of all division and 
corps staffs, both infantry and armored, for 
use in detailed staff reconnaissance. This 
Would also save some of our generals from 
capture. 
(3) Cavalry divisions 

(a) Composition: Each cavalry division is 
a self-contained fighting unit, supported by 
auxiliary arms and services, just as in an 
infantry division. The horse strength of a 
cavalry division is 7,413, of which 6,080 are 
used in the 4 regiments for riding and 
pack, and 1,156 used by the 2 horse artillery 
battalions for draft and riding. There is a 
troop of pack mules in the quartermaster 
squadron. All other units are mechanized 
and motorized. This includes the fighting 
units of 1 battalion of 155 howitzer artillery 
antitank squadron, and mechanized recon- 
naissance squadron of 2 bantam troops, 
a@ motorcycle troop, and a light tank troop. 
This is largely because horse-drawn vehicles 
cannot keep up with our marching cavalry. 
Also, all service units such as Engineers, 
Signal, Medical, and Quartermaster are mo- 
torized. We have in our quartermaster 
squadron 2 troops of truck-tractors with 
Semitrailers, like those in the horse and 
mechanized regiments, capable of transport- 
ing 1 squadron of horse cavalry. Thus, in 
our cavalry divisions we use both motor and 
horse for reconnaissance purposes. We have 
no prejudice against the motor or against 
mechanization, as is shown by our employ- 
ment of both where helpful. 

(b) At maneuvers: Maneuvers at their best 
are highly artificial. In recent maneuvers 
the cavalry divisions were used chiefly on the 
flanks for wide sweeping operations, some- 
times in combination with armored forces. 
These missions were suitable and effectively 
accomplished, although requiring unusually 
long and forced marches to adjust their 
movements to the unnatural speed of ap- 
proach of the opposing infantry forces, mov- 
ing in trucks along the motor roads. In war, 
enemy aircraft would attack the truck col- 
umns. If released, squadrons of enemy cav- 
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alry, infiltrating forward between roads, could 
have waylaid, ambushed, and ruined most of 
these columns racing down the roads with no 


of maneuvers was the necessity for cavalry to 
make long road marches between phases or 
problems to reach new positions according to 
the pasteboards set up on the great map of 
the control room. After prolonged tactical 
marching in one exercise or phase, it is a bit 
annoying for cavalry to be obliged to make 

long marches to new positions, and to plunge 
abeand into a second exercise with no 
rest for horses or men, while all other troops 
were shuttled by motor to new positions. 
These things actually happened. For in- 
stance, between the first and second phases 
of the general headquarters exercises, the ani- 
mal elements of the First Cavalry division 
marched almost 100 miles in the interim of 
4 days, while everyone else was motoring or 
resting 


During the period August 17 to October 1 
the First Cavalry Division marched about 
1,000 miles with little rest. On one occasion 
it marched 73 miles in 39 hours. Again it 
marched 44 miles in 20 hours, crossing the 
swiftly flowing Sabine River, and delivered 
a decisive blow against the right rear of the 
enemy army, capturing and destroying the 
gas supplies of the Second Armored Division. 
‘Again it marched 71 miles in 35 hours, again 
crossing the Sabine River, swollen by rains 
to a depth of 10 feet, and established a wide 
bridgehead for the crossing and development 
of the First Armored Corps. The Second Cav- 
alry Division performed scarcely less notable 
feats. It was the only large force which could 
be extricated from combat and speeded to 
combat the First Cavalry Division in its drive 
against the supply lines of the wing. It may 
interest you to know that in spite of having 
it tougher than anyone else, the cavalry sol- 
diers, although driven to the utmost effort, 
were at the end of these maneuvers cheerful 
and ready to go on. It was really inspiring. 
There has never been any question as to the 
morale of our Cavalry. 


(1) Horse casualties 


Considering the conditions, the horses held 
up mighty well also. Of a total of 11,000 
animals in the two divisions, the total num- 
ber of evacuations which includes all absence 
from duty, although often for trivial injuries 
and for a few days only, totaled 2,722. Of 
these 1,400 were returned to duty during ma- 
neuvers, and by the end of October all but 
120 had been returned to full duty. Only 87 
animals died or were destroyed. It may 
interest you to know that the majority of 
these horses were remounts of less than 6 
months’ service. The First Cavalry Division 
had 25-percent remounts. Of these, 864 were 
5-year-olds and 44 4-year-olds. The Second 
Cavalry Division, which was expanded rapidly, 
had 95-percent remounts. Of these, 967 were 
5-year-olds, and 57 4-year-olds. Horses over 
6 years of age showed up much better than 
the others. As I have stated, out of 450 
horses of the Fourth Cavalry, only 6 were 
evacuated. Had truck-tractors and semi- 
trailers been available to shuttle our division 
horses, the evacuations would undoubtedly 
have been similarly reduced. 


(4) Horse with motor 


Arrived in the battle areas, where roads 
can be used but little, cavalry has greater 
tactical mobility than any other arm. Why 
not give it the same strategical mobility as 
other troops have? It is just as easy to 
transport horses on motors as to transport 
men or guns. It is done by rail. Why not 
by motor? The chief criticism of cavalry 
divisions has hinged on the lack of strategic 
mobility in competition with the motor on 
the road. Why not give him the motor? I 
tried to secure these, but met with opposi- 
tion, First, it was claimed that the truck- 
tractors with semitrailers had not yet thor- 
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oughly proved themselves, and that we should 
wait until after the maneuvers to find out. 
To my mind they had already been proved. 
The other objection was that “transportation 
which must itself be transported on occasions 
is obviously inefficient. It must justify it- 
self by other essential qualities, which are 
not too apparent in horse cavalry.” There 
you get the picture. Reluctance to place the 
horse on a par with the man and skepticism 
as to the value of cavalry. The fine perform- 
ance of our cavalry divisions at maneuvers 
did much to dissipate this unbelief in cav- 
alry. The truck-tractors and trailers proved 
highly successful, and I now have hopes of 
accomplishing my purpose to equip the divi- 
sion with horse carriers for long hauls. 


(0) Probable development 


Our cavalry divisions should be so de- 
veloped as to enhance their unique power 
to disperse under control moving over all 
kinds of terrain. This involves the use of air 
transport to replace much or all of the 
wheeled transport for purposes of supply. 
The employment of only such combat ve- 
hicles as possess the greatest degree of cross- 
country mobility, such as bantam cars. The 
use of horse trailers to increase strategic mo- 
bility. Attached air bombardment groups 
to furnish swiftly moving air artillery sup- 
port. Grasshopper planes to insure control 
of dispersed forces. We must so develop our 
individual soldiers and small unit leaders 
as to be able to find their way over unknown 
terrain singly or in small groups, and to care 
for themselves and their animals as did the 
scouts of frontier days. The training of a 
military team is like that of a football or polo 
team. Stress the fundamentals to perfec- 
tion. Then build up the team play. We can 
do these things if given the green light. 


4. INFLUENCE OF THE HORSE AND MULE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA, OUR REMOUNT SERVICE AND 
MOUNTED SPORTS 


You of the Horse and Mule Association 
and we of the Army have a community of in- 
terest in the development of the horse. As 
we know, in these motor-mad days it is 
difficult to get a square deal for the horse. 
This applies to both civilian and military. 
You are aware of the aggressive efforts of cer- 
tain motor interests to push their products 
by publishing pamphlets comparing horse 
and motor and teeming with exaggerated and 
untrue statements which you have exposed. 
You have not the promotion funds at your 
disposal. You might try forming some cor- 
porations of horse and fimance to enable you 
to offer some fine animals for a small down 
payment and monthly installments to include 
insurance at 12 percent interest or more. 
Anyway, you are doing a fine constructive job 
in advancing the interests of the horse. 

Our Remount Association has also done a 


wonderful job, as you know. It purchased 

during the fiscal year 1941: 

Rt SU ickdedecncabdnnn 22, 720 

en IE ok on cheba cwsia 1,333 

I IE sith itis, mciecicigtemeininnidcie 4, 096 
TE a iiccittisiditneniigpiitnsibinagsetnigictnigaghiiea 28, 149 


Its authcrized purchases for the fiscal year 
1942 were: 





GN, NE and enupminernieneaciie 4, 785 

BI: 5, SINE airtel sctets eneananesimimtienananimeniith 34 

Py, PR tinbarindessacacsannaninde 1, 799 
WOR iad i Hicictscasiimitiiins 6, 926 


During the fiscal year 1942 up to December 
1, 1941, it purchased: 





BRUNE, TH plac ccth mma palemaimacnis 3,140 
SRUIER, PO ic ctccieccicnnstcccoucaccee 198 
I aicatnlshisentisvccininccralastipissitmmthtpinsaeniatin 3, 338 


I have observed all the remounts sent out 
during the expansions to cavalry units, and 
I concur with the various commanders that 
this is the best group of remounts ever sent 
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to our units. This reflects just credit on 
Colonel Hardy and his subordinate officers. 
As you know, the quality of horses in this 
country has greatly improved by reason of 
the intelligent efforts of your association and 
our remount service. Insofar as military 
uses are concerned, this has more than 
counteracted the decline of numbers. I 
feel sure that this improvement in quality 
will also tend to stimulate the demand for 
animals, especially at this time when motors 
are needed for other purposes. It is an op- 
portune time to urge the use of animals where 
Possible to replace the motors. 

We must continue to encourage all mount- 
ed sports, such as hunting, horse shows, rac- 
ing, steeple-chasing, and polo. All these re- 
quire a fine type of horse and promote good 
breeding. From a military viewpoint such 
sports are of untold value in stimulating 
those qualities of dash, courage, and endur- 
ance, which one needs in fast-moving war. 
Of all these sports, I regard polo as of great- 
est value to the soldier. It is a real, practical 
school of training for a leader. It not only 
requires qualifications of training and riding, 
but the game demands teamwork, an aware- 
ness of the whereabouts of all players, both 
friend and foe, anticipation of play, instant 
decision, and rapid execution. It demands 
physical and mental activity. Swiftness of 
action will not compensate for sluggishness 
of thought. Good polo players are generally 
fine cavalry leaders. Almost all our cavalry 
commanders of divisions, brigades, and regi- 
ments have achieved distinction in the game 
of polo. 

5, CONCLUSION 


(a) From the standpoint of military ef- 
ficiency and a balanced use of our horse and 
motor resources, it is believed we should use 
animal instead of motor transport in a pro- 
portion of our marching divisions. 

(b) We should add to the armored force— 
motorized infantry ground exploitation team, 
divisions and corps of cavalry to produce the 
greatest exploitation force yet devised. 

(c) The most effective reconnaissance is 
accomplished by motor plus horse. We 
should have horse reconnaissance groups with 
all infantry echelons from regiment to corps. 

(ad) The strategic mobility of cavalry divi- 
sions should be amplified by the use of motor 
transport, consisting of truck-tractors with 
semitrailers to transport cavalry divisions on 
long road marches. 

(e) The power of armored forces will be 
diminished because of the threat of antitank 
power and air power. 

(f) The relative power of cavalry will in- 
crease because of its power to evade destruc- 
tion from the air by cross-country mobility 
and dispersion. Cavalry will be able to dis- 
perse, evade, continue on its mission, and 
fight. 

(g) The weien handicap to cavalry de- 
velopment is the complete misconception of 
our people as to what American cavalry really 
is. Our Army is sensitive to public opinion, 
even when based on ignorance. 

(h) The horse needs no favors. 
only a square deal. 


He asks 





Our National-Anthem Etiquette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the Recorp 
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an article appearing in a recent edition 
of the New York Herald Tribune which 
discusses the problem of what the proper 
etiquette should be when our national 
anthem is played over the radio: 

THE ANTHEM ON THE Aiz 


A correspondent raises the question of what 
the proper etiquette should be when the 
Star-Spangled Banner is played over the 
radio. Lacking a chef de protocol such as 
were attached to the courts of pre-World War 
I Europe, to tell us definitely and authorita- 
tively what the answer to this problem should 
be, we incline to the opinion that it is not 
s0 much the manner of the playing of the 
national anthem—i. e., whether it be played 
directly or through the radio—as it is the 
nature of the gathering which should deter- 
mine the conduct to be followed by the lis- 
teners. At a formal public assembly—and 
this, in our opinion, would include formal 
gatherings in an inn or hotel where a radio 
supplied the music—the usual procedure of 
rising and standing during the playing of 
the anthem would seem to be in order. In 
private gatherings, on the other hand—in 
homes, or when members of a family are 
gathered about a radio, with no outsiders 
present—it would seem superfluous and out 
of order to stand throvgh each performance 
over the air. 

We believe that our correspondent has 
raised a point which deserves the attention 
of the radio broadcasting companies in sug- 
gesting that it might be better if the Star- 
Spangled Banner be not put on any pro- 
gram other than those of a more or less 
formal nature. Obviously there are programs, 
including most public concerts, when the 
broadcasting companies would not wish to 
discourage the playing of the national an- 
them even if they could. But until some 
clearly established procedure is agreed upon 
as to the proper conduct for listeners on the 
air it is safe to suggest that many persons 
will prefer to have the playing of the Star- 
Spangled Banner restricted to unusual and 
special occasions and to those programs on 
which it is a regular and essential part. Un- 
der Army and Navy regulations the playing 
of the national anthem is usually confined to 
the formal opening or closing of a ceremony, 
or of a concert or theatrical performance. 


During these times it would seem ap- 
propriate to give consideration to the 
possible formulation of a definite proce- 
dure regulating and defining the proper 
etiquette to be followed during the play- 
ing of the Star-Spangled Banner over 
the radio. 





The Bureaus Must Move 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago when the Budget Bureau provided a 
break-down of the trevel cost of officials 
and employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, indicating a total of $150,000,000 in 
travel costs for a single year, it occurred 
to me that economies could be effected 
by moving certain agencies of govern- 
ment from Washington to the field so 
that they would be closer to their work 
base and thereby reduce the amount of 
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travel which was necessary. As time 
went on and the congestion resulting 
from expanded personnel rolls in the 
Capital became manifest, I was confirmed 


in the belief that many agencies could - 


and should be decentralized. However, 
the suggestion received but mild response 
at the time. 

It remained for the impact of war and 
the realistic firmness of the President to 
translate the suggestion into reality, and 
we shall soon witness the trek of some of 
the Federal agencies from the banks of 
the Potomac. 

When it became quite apparent that 
the congestion of the Nation’s Capital 
was a problem which demanded forth- 
right attention, a number of investiga- 
tions and hearings were held on the mat- 
ter. A subcommittee of the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House and a Joint Committee of the 
House and Senate District Committees 
explored the matter and took consider- 
able testimony. Bureau heads were called 
to testify, and this effort finally event- 
uated in a session between the President 
and a committee of two from the House 
and Senate who sought to persuade the 
President to alter his position and modify 
the order under which several agencies 
had been designated for removal from 
the District of Columbia. Fortunately, 
the President was armored with a sense 
of reality and not sentiment, and insisted 
that the order for removal stand. Thus 
it appears that some of the Federal bu- 
reaus must move. 

I have sought to be wholly realistic in 
evaluating the arguments which have 
been made in recent months for and 
against the proposal to move the non- 
defense agencies away from the banks of 
the Potomac and to resolve the matter on 
a basis of public interest. Some of the 
arguments which have been advanced 
from time to time against the proposal 
evidence a fancy kind of mental legerde- 
main. Much emphasis was placed upon 
the alleged hardship which would be in- 
flicted on the employees who might be 
involved in these bureau shifts. It would 
be much better to refer to this aspeci: as 
inconvenience rather than hardship. 
But the fact remains that inconvenience 
and dislocation faces many groups in this 
country by virtue of the present war 
effort, and there should be a disposition 
on the part of those persons affected to 
share this inconvenience in the same 
spirit that soldiers in the field experience 
the inconvenience of being lifted from 
civil life to military service. 

Bureau chiefs have displayed a real 
feat in the realm of gymnastic logistics 
by seeking to prove beyond all contradic- 
tion that the removal of their particular 
bureaus from Washington would impair 
their efficiency and make it impossible to 
carry out a speedy and coordinated effort 
with other agencies of Government. One 
might have surmised from the testimony 
that the work of the regular bureaus of 
Government consisted of constant con- 
tact with innumerable Federal agencies, 
which included constant telephoning, 
personal calls, and intimate contact in 
the interest of coordination. Anyone 
familiar with the steady processes of 
government knows that the efficacy of 





















































































such agencies will not be diminished by 
their removal to other sections of the 
country. 
One might also have divined from the 
discussion on 


general by manage omen that 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and other cities of the land where 
for generations the citizens have uncom- 
plainingly paid taxes in generous meas- 
ure for the upkeep and maintenance of 
the Federal Government had suddenly 
embarked upon a well-laid, sinister, deep- 
dyed, and diabolical plot to despoil the 
pear! of the Potomac and begin a crusade 
of fancy bureau snatching. When all is 
said and done the humble taxpayers of 
the Nation also have an interest in the 
benefits of government and are entitled 
to see those benefits diffused, if it can be 
done without impairing the efficiency of 
government. 
The one problem which those who 
stalwartly defended the proposition of 
keeping every Government function in 
Washington seem to have sedulously 
avoided was how to superimpose thou- 
sands of workers and their families upon 
the municipal structure of the Nation’s 
capital and still procure that degree of 
vigor and efficiency which is necessary in 
the prosecution of the present conflict. 
They had no plan for providing hous- 
ing, bacon and eggs, fire plugs, schools, 
hospital facilities, transportation, recrea- 
tion, quick lunches, and a hundred and 
one other indispensable items to the 
thousands who must come here as a re- 
sult of the war effort. The President 
quickly appreciated this grim fact and 
stood by his removal order. 
If further testimony were required on 
this point, let me submit the observations 
of one who can qualify as an expert in 
this field. I refer to W. E. Reynolds, 
Commissioner of Public Buildings of the 
Public Buildings Administration in the 
Federal Works Agency. For many years 
Mr. Reynolds has been charged with the 
responsibility of securing space for Fed- 
eral agencies, building public structures, 
finding sites, maintaining and servicing 
the thousands of buildings in and out of 
the District of Columbia which are owned 
or occupied by Uncle Sam, providing data 
on space needs to the Budget Bureau, and 
preparing plans for future space require- 
ments. Only recently, when he appeared 
before the Appropriations Committee, I 
asked him a direct question concerning 
this matter of decentralization, and his 
reply was succinct and to the point. My 
question and his answer follow, and it 
represents the answer of one who is a 
foremost ee and recognized expert 
in this field: 
Mr. DirKsEN. Let me ask you this question: 
In the light of our space needs, plus the addi- 
tional personnel that will come into Wash- 
ington in the next 6 months, or within the 
next year, plus the requirement for adequate 
housing facilities for those who are here, plus 
those who will come to Washington, plus the 
necessity for those community facilities that 
must necessarily be incident to housing, what 
do you see as a general picture immediately 
ahead, while we are under the impact of 
prosecuting a very vigorous defense effort? 
Mr. Reynotps. Mr. Dirksen, the question 
of decentralization, as I see it, is of very great 
importance at the present time. It has 
seemed to us for some time, and we so recom- 








mended to the Budget months ago, that there 


be brought from various parts of the United 
States, from their homes that they now oc- 
cupy, and when they get here they find no 
place to live, and also find a living cost index 
higher than most American cities. If the 
housing is not here, it must be provided, 
which means a very great expenditure on the 
part of the United States Government, with 
some hazard as to the disposal of those prop- 
erties at a later date. You also have the 
question, not only of housing these people 
but the further question of all of the utilities 
that are necessary to make a going com- 
munity, such as sewer and water, schools and 
hospitals, fire departments, and everything 
else necessary to carry on that expanded 
am. 

It has seemed to us that if you could select 
an agency that could properly work out of 
Washington, in some other city, where their 
load factor would not be increased but pos- 
sibly decreased in handling its business, that 
that was the thing to do. 

Mr. Firzpatrick. Without any new con- 
struction of buildings where they would not 
need defense materials? 

Mr. REYNoLDs. And where space was avail- 
able in good office buildings at a reasonable 
price, and where housing was available. We 
still believe that that is the thing to do, be- 
cause it is something that can be done 
quickly. You cannot build these temporary 
buildings and provide the housing for them 
at the same time overnight. It is going to 
take months to get the housing. The office 
buildings themselves can probably be con- 
structed in 60 to 90 days. 





Loyalty of Italian-Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, 
I include the following letter to the 
President: 


Brookiyn, N. Y., January 6, 1942. 
Hon. FrRaNKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States of America, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Your ExcreL,Ltency: At a duly authorized 
and fully attended meeting of our organiza- 
tion, our members, Americans of Italian de- 
scent, unanimously resolved as follows: 

“It is hereby resolved that the Italian 
Catholic Union, Loreto Branch, and all its 
members reaffirm and repledge their whole- 
hearted allegiance and support to the United 
States of America, mentally, spiritually, 


physically, and financially to the end that 
aggressors of any and all nations and na- 
tionalities be removed and forever prevented 
from changing or attempting to change or 
interfere with our American democratic way 
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of life; to the turther end that religious free- 
dom be enjoyed throughout the entire world; 
to the further end that racial discrimination 
be forever blotted out and that all human 
the equal rights and liberties 
‘us; to the further end that the 
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nited States defense bonds.” 
Respectfully submitted. 

Peter Faria, President. 
ANTHONY J. Aracona, Orator. 





National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by the 
Board of Trustees, Rock Hill Village, 
Rock Hill, Mo., at its regular meeting held 
on January 5, 1942: 


Whereas we, the members of the Board of 
Trustees of Rock Hill Village, have in the 
past observed the meritorious work per- 
formed by the National Youth Administra- 
tion; and 

Whereas, at this time of national peril, 
the National Youth Administration is justi- 
fying the foresight of its sponsors in turn- 
ing to the training of youth for defense work: 
Be it hereby 

Resolved, That this Board of Trustees of 
Rock Hill Village, goes on record as being op- 
posed to any curtailment of the program of 
the National Youth Administration or its 
absorption by another agency. 





Soldier’s Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 15, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following statement by 
R. M. Werblow: 


SOLDIER’S CREED 


Iam an American soldier. I am a part of 
the Army of the United States and a protector 
of the greatest Nation on earth. I am proud 
of the uniform I wear and will, at all times, 
conduct myself so as to bring credit upon 
the military service and the Nation which it 
is pledged to protect. 

I am proud of my own organization and 
will do all in my power to make it the out- 
standing unit of the Army. I will be loyal 
to those under whom I serve and will do my 
full part in carrying out any orders and 
instructions given to me or my unit. 

As a soldier, I realize that I am a member 
of a time-honored profession and that I am 
doing my share to perpetuate the principles 
of freedom for which my country stands. 
Regardless of the situation in which I find 
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myself, I will never do anything, whether for 
pleasure, profit, or for personal safety, which 
will. bring discredit upon my uniform, my 
unit, or my country. I will use every means 
within my power, over and beyond the line 


- of duty if necessary,-to restrain any of my 
which 


comrades in the Army from actions 
may bring disgrace, not only upon themselves 
but upon the uniform. : 

I am’ proud of my country and the flag 
which is its symbol. My every effort will be 
to do my duty to make the people of this 
Nation proud of the service I represent, for— 
I am an American soldier. 





The League: Dead and Reborn 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 16, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Satur- 
day, January 10, 1942, entitled “The 
League: Dead and Reborn.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE LEAGUE: DEAD AND REBORN 


Twenty-two years ago this afternoon the 
representatives of 14 nations deposited their 
ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles at the 
French Foreign Office in Paris. In so doing 
they brought the League of Nations into offi- 
cial existence. Five great powers and nine 
small nations had shared in the work of the 
commission which had drawn up the League 
Covenant. ‘We may read the names of those 
powers and nations today with sadness: 
France is a conquered and physically divided 
country; Italy and Japan are the errand boys 
of Germany, and as such at war with Great 
Britain and the United States; Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, and Serbia 
have been conquered by Germany; Germany 
has enslaved Rumania; Japan has been at- 
tempting for more than 4 years to conquer 
China; Portugal is neutral by German suffer- 
ance. Brazil alone of all the 14 nations rep- 
resented at the Paris meeting is both at 
peace and secure—and even Brazil’s peace and 
security are precarious. 

When the nations which created the League 
are in such predicamenits the League itself 
cannot be expected to be a going concern. 
The United States, terrorized and bamboozled 
by the isolationists of 1919, abandoned it at 
the very beginning. Its component nations 
did not dare invoke its power against Japan 
in Manchuria in 1931. They used its author- 
ity so half-heartediy against Italy in 1935 that 
Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia, a League 
member, was not seriously obstructed. They 
did nothing to prevent foreign intervention 
in the Spanish Civili: War of 1936-39. The 
League of Nations could make no protest 
when Hitler took the Sudetenland in 1938— 
its two leading members, France and Great 
Britain, had agreed to the seizure. The 
League did nothing, and could do nothing, 
when Hitler took the rest of Czechoslovakia 
in 1939. It could do nothing to prevent the 
coming of the new World War in that same 
year. 

The League has not been what Woodrow 
Wilson, in his address to the Peace Confer- 
ence on February 14, 1919, proudly predicted 
it would be. It has not been “a definite 
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guaranty of peace.” It has not, in the words 
of the preamble to the Covenant, insured “the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous re- 
gard for all treaty obligations in the dealings 
of organized peoples with one another.” 

The League’s failure has caused this second 
World War; or, if one cares to say the same 
thing in another way, the conditions which 
caused the League's failure also produced this 
war. But the idea behind the League is 
exactly as good, exactly as to the 
peace of the earth, as it was in 1919, when 
President Wilson proclaimed it. In organi- 
gation it had defects. In action, despite its 
rejection by American Senators as a “super- 
government,” it was inherently weak. In 
purpose, in clear acceptance of mankind's 
joint task, it was-superb. 

The League is dead—and it lives. Though 
50 nations failed to make it operative by dis- 
cussion, 26 are now engaged in making it 

‘ operative by all their armored strength and 
all their spiritual devotion. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s body, like John Brown’s, lies moldering 
in the grave, but his soul is marching on. 





Address by Chinese Ambassador 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
thoughtful address delivered by the Chi- 
nese Ambassador to the United States, 
the Honorable Doctor Hu Shih, at the 
meeting of the Philadelphia Real Estate 
Board, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 17, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The Japanese invasion in China began over 
10 years ago when the Japanese Army sud- 
denly attacked and occupied the Chinese 
city of Mukden on the night of September 18, 
1931. Intermittent wars of aggression were 
going on in many parts of China throughout 
those years from 1931 to 1936. And the war 
broke out on a major scale in July and August 
1937. 

China’s fight for her national freedom and 
independence, therefore, has been going on 
intermittently for over 10 years, and con- 
tinuously and on a full-fledged scale for the 
last 55 months. 

You will probably ask me how it is possible 
for China to fight on so long under such great 
handicaps against such a formidable foe. 
China’s four and a half years’ fight against 
Japanese aggression has been called a modern 
miracle, and I shall devote my allotted time 
to an explanation of the factors which have 
made this miracle possible. 

In brief, there are five main factors which 
have made up China’s sustaining power: (1) 
Space; (2) numbers; (3) historical unity; (4) 
internal reconstruction; (5) external aid. 

First—space. China has the rich inheri- 
tance of vast space to move about in. After 
10 years of intermittent war, and especially 
after 4 years of large-scale hostilities, our 
enemy can barely claim to have occupied 
more than 10 percent of China’s territory. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has told the 
world that the principle of his strategy in 
the war against Japan is “to trade space for 
time.” The spatial factor has been most im- 


of superior mechanized armies 
vader, but, because of our numerical su- 
periority, the enemy has never been able to 
encircle or trap any large Chinese army. And 
we have been able to utilize the time gained 
in training more and more new divisions and 
new Officers so that even the Japanese mili- 
tary high command states that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek stil. has at least 3,000,000 

his command. That 


we are confident that a nation of 70,000 
Japanese can never conquer a nation of 
450,000,000. 

The third factor is our historical national 
unity. It is not true, as you have been fre- 
quently told, that China has been unified by 
the Japanese invasion and by these years of 
war. Such a miracle cannot happen in so 
short a time. Let it be said once and for all 
that the Chinese national unity has been of 
21 centuries’ making. China was unified 
into an empire about 200 B.C. During these 
last 21 centuries and a half, there have been 
short periods of separation and of foreign 
invasion. But broadly speaking, the Chinese 
people have been living continuously for 
over 21 centuries under one empire, one gov- 
ernment, one system of law, one written lan- 
guage, one form of education, and one his- 
torical culture. This continuity of unified 
national life has no parallel in the history 
of any race, nation, or continent, so that it 
is rarely fully appreciated by the foreign 
observer, who often writes about Chinese 
disunity during the first two decades of the 
Republic, and fails to grasp the fundamental 
feeling of national unity behind, and in spite 
of, the internal political strife. It is this age- 
long sense of historical unity that is now 
holding the whole country together, inspiring 
the people to fight on most heroically for the 
deliverance of their country from the in- 
vader, comforting them in their adversity 
and misery and making it possible for mil- 
lions of them patiently to bear great humili- 
ation and agony in enemy-occupied territory, 
never despairing that final victory would be 
with their long-lived fatherland. 

The fourth factor in China’s sustaining 
power has been a whole decade of internal 
reconstruction. When the Japanese war of 
aggression in China was started 10 years ago, 
in September 1931, by her invasion in Man- 
churia, China was caught totally unprepared 
to fight an enemy who happened to be a first- 
rate military and naval power. Our leaders 
fully realized that as soon as a large-scale 
war began, China would have to lose all the 
modern cities on the eastern and south- 
eastern coasts and possibly all along the lower 
half of the Yangtze River, and to face de- 
fenselessly a rigid blockade by the powerful 
navy of the enemy. Therefore, during those 
years of apparent appeasement, our leaders 
were not only drilling, training, equipping, 
and, as far as possible, modernizing our 
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foot mountains and finds its way through 
8,000-foot gorges. At places the road has been 
chiseled into the face of sheer Mountainside, 
with thousands of feet of cayon below. The 
southern section runs through the worst 
malarial jungles in the world.” 


other equipment, was 
great mines of Honan into the southwestern 
provinces in order that coal mines may be 
operated with more up-to-date equipment. 
The total weight of these materials from the 
mines and the furnaces thus transported was 
about 50,000 tons. To supplement these 
transported plants, the Government also 
started a number of new factories including 
electrolytic copper plants, electrical appara- 
tus factories, and machine works. This new 
equipment totaled over 10,000 tons in weight. 

It took from 1 to 2 years to transport, 
set up, and operate these factories in the 
hitherto unindustrialized interior. They are 
widely distributed in the vast interior in 
localities unknown even to myself and most 
of them are now in full operation. It is these 
almost miraculously transported and trans- 
planted. factories which have been making 
arms for our defensive warfare, feeding the 
mechanical needs of our vast war machine, 
mining our old and new mines and producing 
chemicals, textiles, flour, and paper for the 
military and civilian needs of Free China. 

These measures for building up a vast 
system of communicatior. and transportation 
and for the industrialization of the interior 
provinces constitute the fourth factor of 
China’s power of resistance—the reconstruc- 
tion of the great west. 

The last, but not the least, factor is inter- 
national assistance to China. It is no exag- 
geration to say that China has been able to 
fight on all these years because we have been 
able to receive important assistance from our 
friends abroad. Throughout these years we 
have been receiving aid in one form or an- 
other from Soviet Russia, Great Britain, the 
United States, and France before her collapse. 
This assistance has taken various forms— 
sometimes in the form of voluntary contri- 
butions to medical aid and civilian relief in 
China, sometimes in the form of Government 











‘loans or commercial credits, sometimes in the 
form of military supplies purchased under 
barter, sometimes in the forms of govern- 
mental support of our currency, sometimes in 
the direction of maintaining our air routes 
and trade routes for our communication with 
the outside world and for transportation of 
our exports and imports, and sometimes in 
the form cf economic embargo against our 
enemy. 

All these forms of aid are equally important 
to our fighting power. Anglo-American par- 
ticipation in helping China to stabilize her 
currency, for example, is just as important as 
their more direct material aids to us. The 
efforts of our friends in keeping open our lines 
of transportation and communications with 
the outside world have been especially im- 
portant in all these years when we have been 
cut off from direct access to the sea. The 
transcontinental route to Soviet Russia has 
been maintained to this day. Hong Kong was 
the most important port of entry for our war 
supplies in the earlier stages of the war; and 
until very recently Hong Kong was almost our 
sole port of entry by air. French Indochina 
with the French railroad from the port of 
Haiphong to the Chinese province of Yiinnan 
was China's most important back door up to 
the time of the collapse of France. The su- 
preme importance of the Burma Road as 
China’s only remaining back door to the sea 
at the present is so well known to you as to 
need no special mention here. 


As to financial and material aid. the United 
States Government has been most consistent 
and generous in its policy of assistance to 
countries resisting aggression. The loans and 
credits which the United States Government 
alone has given to China since 1938 have 
amounted to $170,000,000, and under the 
Lease-Lend Act of March 1941, China has been 
receiving important material aid during the 
last 10 months. A special mission of Ameri- 
can military and technical experts under the 
leadership of Brig. Gen. John Magruder is 
now in Chungking to take charge of the 
lease-lend materials at the China end, 

But the most important and the most effec- 
tive step in the direction of aiding China and 
curbing her enemy has been the effective eco- 
nomic embargo against Japan undertaken by 
the United States Government and supported 
by the British Empire and Netherlands East 
Indies in the last days of last July when 
Japanese assets in these countries were or- 
dered frozen, when gasoline and oil were 
placed under embargo, and when Japanese 
commerce and shipping with the North 
American Continent and the British Empire 
virtually entirely stopped. 


This most effective economic weapon 
against Japanese aggression had been in full 
operation only for 4%, months before 
the Japanese militarists started their 
treacherous assault on the American and 
British outposts in the Pacific last December. 
These barbarous assaults are in a sense the 
highest tribute paid by the aggressors to the 
effectiveness of this economic weapon, and I 
am confident that this economic factor will 
continue to play its effective part in finally 
breaking the backbone of the international 
gangsters in Asia and in Europe. i 

All these forms of international aid to 
China were measures short of war. But on 
last December 7—a day which will live in 
infamy—the international situation sudden- 
ly changed. What happened at Pearl Harbor, 
at Wake, at Midway, at Guam, and at Manila 
has horrified and electrified the entire Ameri- 
can Nation, the entire Anglo-Saxon world, 
the Central and South American republics. 
Not only the ABCD united front has become 
a reality, technically as well as in heart and 
spirit, but there has also been formed a vir- 
tual alliance of 26 United Nations, subscrib- 
ing to the principles of the Atlantic Charter, 
pledging to use their full resources—military 
or economic—against the members of the Tri- 
partite Pact and its adherents, and declaring 
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not to make a separate armistice or peace 
with the enemies. 

Thus China, after fighting alone for 4% 
years, suddenly finds herself fighting on the 
same side with 25 new allies, including 3 of 
the most powerful nations of the earth. 

This sudden change in the international 
situation is already producing a tremendous 
effect on the spirit and the morale of my 
people. The great victories which the Chi- 
nese armies have recently won in the bat- 
tles of Changsha and northern Hupei are 
most eloquent testimonies to the inspiring 
influence which the new international line- 
up has already had upon the fighting forces 
of Free China. 

These, then, are the five main factors that 
go to make up the fighting power of China. 
We still have the vast space. We still have 
the large manpower. Our historical sense 
of national unity has gone through a new 
baptism of fire and blood and has come out 
of it more solid and more unshakable than 
ever. Our internal economic and industrial 
reconstruction in the interior is showing 
more and better results every month. And 
on the top of all these, on the first day of 
the fifty-fourth month of China’s war of 
resistance, the whole international situa- 
tion suddenly changed in our favor and 
against our enemy—China is no longer fight- 
ing alone, but with the support of the full 
resources, military or economic, of 26 na- 
tions, representing the overwhelming major- 
ity of the inhabitants of all 6 continents. 

Not far from the city of Philadelphia is 
situated the historic village of Valley Forge, 
which was the winter quarters of George 
Washington’s army in 1777-78 

John Fiske, one of your most scientific his- 
torians, said: “The dreadful sufferings of 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge have 
called:-forth the pity and the admiration of 
historians. As the poor soldiers marched 
on the 17th of December 1777 to their win- 
ter quarters, their route could be traced on 
the snow by the blood that oozed from bare, 
frost-bitten feet. * * * On the 23d, Wash- 
ington informed Congress that he had in 
camp 2,898 men ‘unfit for duty because they 
are barefuot and otherwise naked.’ Cold and 
hunger daily added many to the sick list; 
and in the crowded hospitals * * * men 
sometimes died for want of straw to put be- 
tween themselves and the frozen ground 
on which they lay. So great was the dis- 
tress that there were times when, in case of 
an attack by the enemy, scarcely 2,000 men 
could have been got under arms.” That was 
Valley Forge in the winter of 1777. 

How did the fathers of the American Re- 
public ever get out of Valley Forge and 
gradually march on to the final victory of 
Yorktown? What happened between the 
winter of 1777 and the victory of Yorktown 
of October 1781? 

All historians agree that two factors were 
responsible for the final victory of the War of 
Independence. First, the Revolutionary Army 
fought on in spite of almost unsurmountable 
difficulties. Secondly, in the meantime the 
international situation had changed greatly in 
favor of the cause of the American Republic. 
France not only gave important financial aid 
to the American Republic but also sent a 
large and well-equipped expeditionary force, 
including both armies and fleets, to help 
George Washington to fight the British. In 
fact, the whole international situation at that 
time was against England. By 1780, the year 
before the British surrender at Yorktown, 
England was practically at war with the whole 
European world. It was this adverse interna- 
tional situation which made it impossible for 
England to reinforce her forces fighting in 
America and to deal any effective blow to the 
relatively small forces of Washington. 

Both of these factors were equally impor- 
tant. If the Revolutionary forces had given 
up the fight in 1777 or had accepted the peace 
offer of 1778, then the favorable turning of the 
international situation could not have been 
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of any help to the cause of American inde- 
pendence and there might have been no 
United States of America. 

The lesson from this historical analogy has 
not been lost in the minds of my people. In 
December 1938, in a speech in New York City, 
I told the story of the America Revolution 
from Valley Forge to Yorktown, and said in 
conclusion: 

“The moral of this historical analogy is 
quite clear. The final victory of China in her 
war of resistance to the aggressor, too, must 
depend upon two things: First, she must fight 
on, and she has no choice but to fight on; 
second, in her prolonged war the time may 
come when the international situation may 
turn in her favor and against her enemy.” 

China had fought for a year and a half 
before she received the first loan from the 
Unite~ States. She had fought for 2 years 
and 2 months before the European war broke 
out. She had fought for 3 years and 8 months 
before she was included in the Lend-Lease Act 
of March 1941. She had fought fully 4 years 
before the United States and British Govern- 
ments began to freeze Japanese assets and 
place a complete economic embargo against 
Japan. She had fought 4 ycars and 5 months 
before she found new allies fighting on her 
side. 

The tide has now turned, but final victory 

is not yet in sight. A long and hard war faces 
your nation, my nation, and all our allies. 
We sha‘l now fight on with new courage and 
new strength which come of new comrade- 
ship. 
I bring to you the message of my people, 
best expressed in these words which Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek addressed to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on last December 9: “To our 
now common battle we offer all we are and 
all we have to stand with you until the Pa- 
cific and the world are freed from the curse 
of brute force and endless perfidy.” 





Philadelphia Real Estate Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
I delivered on January 17, in Philadel- 
phia, before the Real Estate Board of 
Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


_Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, I am 
happy to be your guest this evening—happy 
to have the privilege of speaking on the same 
platform with Dr. Hu Shih, the distinguished 
Chinese Ambassador, and to you, sir, let me 
say we Americans feel honored to be asso- 
ciated with your great people in this war 
effort, for the liberation of a world. 

Among the various activities which I have 
engaged in, in my short life, I can include 
that of being a licensed real-estate agent and, 
consequently, I feel that I understand the 
problems with which this group is most con- 
cerned. But I am not going to talk shop 
tonight. 

I remember hearing a very distinguished 
citizen of this country say that when various 
groups meet in convention they should not 
talk shop; they should regard their conven- 
tion period as an opportunity to get away 
from the very things which they engage iu 
daily. 














challenging questions which we all must have 


@ part in answering. 
“Watchman, what of the night?” 


ing cometh.” 
say, “America, what of the night?” 
we answer with certainty, “The morning 
cometh”? 

I know we can if we quiet our fears and 
hold fast to the faith which is in us; if we 
light the flame of faith within us—fan it into 
brilliancy; if we use the God-given ability 
that is ours to reconcile cooperation with 
competition. Then we get a form of cooper- 
ative society without dictatorship. 

I am talking soberly tonight to you men, 
and to you women in the galleries, because 
we have a job to do—and what a job it is. 
This job of winning the war and this job of 
reconstruction. 

I am talking to leaders. A leader is one to 
whom others look for guidance and direction. 
It may be in church affairs; it may be in your 
lodges; in your business; in your social life; 
in the military and naval service of your 
country; or it may be in the political arena. 

In these days, which to many appear con- 
fused and chaotic, when the wind of change is 
sweeping across the minds of men, when this 
Nation is facing the greatest challenge in its 
history, we need, in every walk of life, men 
who can quiet our fears and hold fast to the 
faith—men who know that this Nation of 
curs in her sore travail is giving birth to a 
dawn which will lead to a new day of peace, 
of cooperation, of a renewed faith—men who 
can say “the morning cometh.” 

Life and the things which we have taken 
for granted, indeed, has meaning now, be- 
cause our way of life is threatened. 

We in America are not serfs. We believe 
that we are capable of freedom, even though 
many of us have forgotten the price—eternal 
vigilance. Germany had democracy, but ap- 
parently preferred to be told what to do, and 
so she surrendered to dictatorship. 

We are a different breed. During this war 
period we are going to have a real taste of 
dictatorship, but not the Hitler variety. It is 
upon us now as a matter of necessity. I be- 
lieve that when this pericd is over we will go 
back to freedom’s form of government—a 
government of checks and balances, a govern- 
ment of law, rather than a government solely 
by men. 

To recapture and reestablish that order, 
when we emerge from the war’s economic 
“no man’s land” may be more difficult than 
we think. There may be those who will want 
to retain their dependence in government 
rather than a revitalized system of red- 
blooded, hard-hitting, free enterprise. There 
may be privileged groups who may be 
blinded by material gains so they can- 
not see the threat to the American way 
of life. There may be those who will not 
voluntarily agree to subordinate self-interest 
to the common weal. And then there may 
be conditions so chaotic that they will re- 
quire a continuance of war dictatorship, un- 
less we blueprint now a plan for an orderly 
revitalization of free enterprise in the period 
of post-war chaos. 
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continue. It is your responsibility and mine— 


industry, morality, 


racketeers, then we get a revolution. The 
established order is overturned, 

We, who are the beneficiaries of the Amer- 
ican way of life (we never did anything tc 
establish it) now have a challenge thrown at 
us—do we want to maintain it and through 
evolution improve it; or do we want to have it 
overturned and take the result of an over- 
turning? 

Is there anything in the communistic way, 
in the Fascist way, or the Nazi way, that 
would cause any thinking American to be 
willing to swap our way for the other way? 

If there isn’t, and you want to retain Amer- 
ican values, then it is up to each of us to 
enlist in the service of the American way for 
the duration of our human life—not simply 
for the duration of the war. The post-war 
period will provide the real crisis. That en- 
listment for the duration now calls for a 
dedication. It requires honest effort to es- 
tablish national unity which will withstand 
any shock. It requires a revaluation of moral 
values by each of us. It requires that we 
reach out and use the best that is in us 
to overcome the disease of poverty, under- 
stand the problem of the other fellow, and 
aid our neighbor wherever we can. 

It requires that in this particular period 
we create a reservoir of public projects—a 
surplus, if possible, of cash in towns, cities, 
and States to be used on public works which 
will absorb at least part of the shock which 
will come when our defense program will 
terminate after the war period is over. 

I know that some communities sense this 
situation. They are putting off public im- 
provements. They recognize that this war 
effort will soon become a total effort of the 
Nation, and these communities have fore- 
sight enough to know that there will be mil- 
lions of men looking for employment when 
this war is over. 

To the individual, the manufacturer, the 
producer, the challenge comes also to sup- 
plement the public effort to create a reser- 
voir of demand which will aid in absorbing 
shock when the war period is over. 
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reservoir of cash to purchase what we shall 


down and take, above our exemptions, 
haps 40 to 50 percent of each individual's 
incom! 


pays the balance into the Exchequer. The 
exemption there to the individual who is not 


to $28,000 about 50 percent of the same is 
taken. 

The Englishmen willingly make this con- 
tribution. Why? Because they are realistic. 
They want to preserve the Anglo-Saxon val- 
ues and by meeting this great demand head- 
on, they hope to preserve their capital struc- 
ture and their freedoms. 

Are we ready and willing to do that? Do 
we sense the tremendous possibilities of what 
a defeat might mean to America? 

There must be no defeat—no matter what 
the cost. We are called, in a great hour, 
to prove our greatness. 

We know now that the battle front can’t 
function efficiently without the home front 
functioning efficiently, and we know the 
home front cannot function efficiently unless 
it possesses brains and material and workers. 

We of the home front—you leaders— 
must demonstrate that we possess minds that 
are equal to the occasion. That means we 
will maintain mental poise. No matter what 
the circumstance, we will not become men- 
tally stampeded; we will willingly pay the 
price; we will not forget those who are in 
need at home—the widow and the orphan of 
the soldier who dies that you and I might 
live. 

We must ever bear in mind that we are all 
in the same boat. If the boat should capsize, 
we all go down. 

All of us possess the same great spiritual 
values. We are inheritors of the Bill of 
Rights and the American way of life. But 
all of us do not possess the same material 
values, Therefore, those who have the 
greater material values must be prepared to 
pay more toward the war effort. 

Payment does not consist simply of buying 
bonds—that is an investment; that’s no pay- 
ment. We must pay, ungrudgingly, addi- 
tional taxes. We must do everything to help 
out the home front; curtail where it is neces- 
sary; give of our time and our energy to build 











the morale strong and unbreakable; give of 
our spiritual strength that the esprit de corps 
of the Nation will never falter. 

If any possess inventive genius, talent in 
explorative chemistry, they must go into 
action. We must step out ahead of all other 
nations to provide effective means to answer 
the challenge of the Axis Powers. Improved 
airplanes, improved methods, discovery of 
ersatz material, that will be better than the 
original—all these demands are for us at 
home to meet, 

All of us are, indeed, enlisted in the Army 
of the United States. There is no time now 
for factional politics. If we are on the 
threshold of a great revolutionary movement, 
let us make sure that that revolution will 
be an improvement of the American way. 
Hitlerism is not the answer. 

In posing this challenge, “What of our to- 
morrow?” I have not forgotten that our to- 
days pattern our tomorrows. I hope Donald 
Nelson has complete power, so he is only 
accountable to God and the American people. 

We are at war with those who recognize no 
international good faith—international 
gangsters. The issue is really civilization 
versus nihilism. So when we ask, “What of 
our tomorrow?” it is equivalent to saying 
also, What uo we mean to do today to make 
our civilization workable today and in our 
tomorrow? 

The loss of Manila and the treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbor have impressed 
forcibly on America the need of total na- 
tional war effort. More planes, bombers, 
fighters, and aircraft carriers must be gotten 
in the shortest time possible so that we can 
dominate the air and sea. 

If we can get airplanes to the Philippines, 
General MacArthur will be able to keep the 
Japs so busy there that they cannot send 
any of their soldiers from the Philippines to 
the East Indies or to Singapore. We must, 
if possible, stop the Japs from getting the 
oil, rubber, and minerals of the Indies. 

We are engaged in a total war. That 
means that 131,000,000 of us have dedicated 
all we are and all we have to victory. 

But after victory, what? If we are to get 
the right answer in our tomorrow, we have 
to. have a spiritual Renaissance in America 
now. In this period, when we are engaged 
in defying the brute ferce of the Axis Powers, 
when we have turned from constructive liv- 
ing to the science of destructive force in 
order to meet the onslaught of the “inter- 
national gangsters,” let us continually turn 
to the source of all of our strength for guid- 
ance and direction. 

Britain, the United States, China, Russia, 
and 22 other nations have joined as United 
Nations, pledged to cooperate in the strug- 
gle for victory over Hitlerism and not to 
make a separate armistice or peace with the 
enemies. 

In this declaration by the United Nations 
it is stated that complete victory over the 
enemies is essential to defend life, liberty, 
and religious freedom, and to preserve human 
rights and justice. . 

One might ask, After victory, what? Ifa 
victory is included in our tomorrows— 
6 months, 1 year, 2 years, 5 years hence— 
after it, what? 

The airplane and the tremendous cost of 
modern war, with its utter waste and fu- 
tility, demand that we find an answer to 
that question. 

The reconstruction period must not be a 
repetition of what took place in the South 
after the Civil War, nor must it be a repeti- 
tion of world conditions, as they were be- 
tween 1918 and the rise of Hitler. 

Out of the united nations’ effort, out of the 
things learned during the war period, we hope 
to have learned many worth-while lessons. 
We hope to be able to suppress the passionate 
hate between classes. We hope to be pos- 
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sessed of und hearts which will 
manifest the unselfish spirit of brotherhood. 

How do we expect to arrive at this solution? 

First. We hope that management and labor 
will see the need of cleaning their own re- 
spective houses of false leaders, or racketeers, 
and put in their stead men of understanding 
and wisdom 


Second. We hope in the post-war era that — 


the mind of the public will be so alert that 
it will not be led astray by the politician who 
indulges in class hatred and in the tactics of 
division. 

Third. It is hoped tha 
experience all America will 
realization that this land of ours is an in- 


is required of this land in world affairs; that 
in the exercise of that leadership, it is hoped 
our statesmen will show prudence and thor- 
ough understanding of human nature with 
its various strata in the various nations of 
the earth. 

Fourth. The spirit of cooperation men- 


‘tioned in the beginning of these remarks 


must join hands with the doctrine of com- 
petition and American individualism in work- 
ing out our destiny in this land. This same 
spirit of cooperation as a national manifesta- 


' tion must join forces with kindred souls in 


every land so that the international racketeer 
will not again find an opportunity to cast 
this globe into another world war. In han- 
dling this situation the statesmen indeed 
must have vision and understanding. They 
must be able to demonstrate that if the 

- of effort being put into this: war 
endeavor by all the nations were put into a 
peace effort it would make sure that the 
world would be a blessed spot in which to live. 

Our statesmen must be ready to match and 
overcome the cunning and the provincial 
minds of the leaders of the nations which 
have lived in war and hate for a thousand 
years. 

Fifth. In our own land we statesmen and 
citizens alike, must put on a demonstration 
for all the world showing what an enlightened 
democratic leadership can do under a republi- 
can form of government to accomplish the 
prosperity and happiness of all our people. 
We must put into operation proposals for re- 
habilitating our land—such proposals as the 
one submitted by the Urban Land Institute, 
to obtain post-war replanning and rebuilding 
of blighted city areas. 

We must see to it that the farm segment 
of our society will not have a financial blight 
cast upon it, as was the case following the 
last World War, a blight which extended over 
a period of 20 years. 

We must see to it that industry and thrift 
and ‘honesty are recognized by government 
and by individuals as cement qualities, that 
make for the stability and betterment for our 
race. 

The pessimist and the cynic may scoff at 
such thoughts and call them wishful think- 
ing, but I do not think they are. I believe 
that the youth of this country will thrill to 
the job before them. They know there will 
have to be a rebuilding of our democracy. 
I believe they will not sacrifice freedom in 
performing that job. I believe since Pearl 
Harbor that the spirit of defeatism and es- 
capism has flown out the window in America 
and no longer obtains in any of our groups. 

We are awake to the job that is before us. 
We will not lay down our arms until the 
Axis is defeated and we have done the other 
job—made America safe for the democratic 
processes and the world safe from another 
holocaust. 

We hope that this Nation can preach a 
practical idealism and live it, to produce a 
moral force greater than the armies of war. 
This calls for selfishness and sacrifice in the 
heart of all of us. It calls for a greater un- 
derstanding than we have ever before pos- 
sessed, 
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The world today and tomorrow will re- 
quire, if we meet the test, that we be just 
and practical, idealistic and sensible, humble 
yet strong. We must provide a leadership 
which, reaching out its beneficent hand, will 
reach the heart of our fellow men of all races, 
creeds, and color; a leadership which will 
relieve human distress and inspire the peo- 
ples of earth to make a new and effective 
effort to make it impossible for misguided 
men again to usurp leadership that would 
drive millions of people again into war. 

The greatest job in the mobilization of our 
Nation now is that of mobilizing the mind 
and heart of America. That is part of eternal 
vigilance. 

If leaders, or potential leaders, will accept 
the challenge of the present and will get 
rid of any smugness or complacency, then 
we need have no fear of our tomorrow. Di- 
rection and guidance will follow sure as day 
follows night. 

It was Moses who, when he was told to go 
down into Egypt, said: “Lord, who am I.” He 
was told that “My presence will go with thee. 
I will not forsake thee nor fail thee.” 

If any of us falter now, let us get strength 
again by knowing that His presence—the 
presence of wisdom and power—will be with 
us. Moses was a new man after that ex- 
perience and he carried through. Let us 
carry on in like manner. If we do, future 
generations will be glad that we of this gen- 
eration lived. 

The challenge is tremendous, not only to 
defeat the Axis Powers but to rebuild after 
the war and to labor again to destroy the 
causes of war, to make impossible another 
war holocaust. 

What a job, men, for men—strong men, 
who are unafraid of blood, sweat, and tears; 
men who know the meaning and value of 
being American, who fearlessly front the fu- 
ture with a song of greatness in their hearts 
and who know they have an eternal soul that 
will carry on after mortality has slipped its 
moorings. 





“Rum-Bumbling” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
last week, in the course of a speech I 
made before the Ohio Society of New 
York City, I told of the release by the 
Navy Department, since Pearl Harbor 
and the declaration of war, of Series No. 
2 of favorite recipes of naval officers’ 
wives, covering five and one-half mime- 
ographed pages, headed “Rum-bumble 
pudding.” I served in the Navy in the 
last war, and the Navy is the apple of my 
eye, but I claim the right of a dearest 
friend and severest critic to poke fun 
at this rum-bumble project, which is so 
ridiculous at this time, to put it gently. 
This sort of thing is unfortunately typi- 
cal of a number of activities going on in 
Washington. We cannot continue on a 
rum-bumble diet of such sweet messes 
and fight a successful war. I fervently 
hope that the Navy, and Washington, will 
swear off rum-bumbling for the duration, 
and with that hope I present to the 
House two editorials on this subject. 
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{From the Ohio State Journal, Columbus, 
Ohio] 
“RUM-BUMBLING” 

A new term, which is aptly descriptive of 
many present-day conditions and actions, has 
been pushed into the spotlight by Congress- 
man JOHN M., Vorys, of Ohio. That is “rum- 
bumbling.” 

He didn’t exactly coin the term. It is an 
adaptation from “rum-bumble pudding,” in- 
cluded in a five-and-one-half page 
issued by the Navy. The recipes were sub- 
mitted by Navy officers’ wives. 

Speaking before the Ohio Society of New 
York, Mr. Vorys criticized the issuance of the 
recipes as unfortunately too typical of certain 
aspects of our war effort. 

He opined there was too much of the “rum- 
bumbling policy” in evidence when the situ- 
ation called for more positive action. 


“Rum-bumble” suggests a chaotic mess; a 
weird and extravagant mixture; a confusion 
of ingredients; something attempted with 
good intentions, misguided enthusiasm, fond 
hopes, and a boundless uncertainty as to the 
outcome. Likewise, it imples impending 
indigestion. 


{From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch] 


“RUM-BUMBLE —REPRESENTATIVE VORYS COINS A 
PHRASE 


A few days ago Congressman JOHN VoryYs 
made news by calling attention to a Navy 
Department release describing favorite recipes 
of service wives, one of which bore the name 
“rum-bumble pudding,” and comparing it 
satirically to the “rum-bumble” which has 
characterized civilian defense. Thus, he ex- 
emplified again the Anglo-Saxon facility for 
seizing on vivid, expressive phrases to point 
up criticism. 

The British, for all their supposed absence 
of humor—which is largely a myth—have the 
same faculty. Dispatches from London say 
that the reverses in Malaya are being bitterly 
assailed in editorials which call for the elimi- 
nation of “cabinet duds” and “Singapore 
blimps,” the latter being a new twist to the 
“Colonel Blimp” epithet which has been free- 
ly applied to pompous inefficients in the 
military. Another English capsule criticism 
has been directed at the “old school tie” brand 
of army leadership which exalts aristrocratic 
birth and private education as the prime 
requisites for high position. 

Another American example was the coining 
of the colorful word “boondoggle” to typify 
fruitless governmental spending. Doubtless 
others will come out of the war and its 
myriad byproducts just as apropos. 

It is difficult to conceive of this kind of 
wry humor in a dictator-ruled state. Its very 
absence highlights one of the weaknesses of 
the kind of regime which stifies the imagina- 
tions of the people it holds in thrall. 





Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 
OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to an 


editorial which appeared in the news- 
paper PM on January 16, 1942, making 
comment upon the work of the Truman 
committee. The report which was sub- 
mitted a few days ago by the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. Truman] made a 
profound impression upon Members of 
the Senate and of the House. I think it 
likewise made a profound impression 
upon the country. The editorial from 
PM gives recognition to the work per- 
formed by the Senator from Missouri as 
chairman of the committee and by his 
associates. I ask unanimous consent that 
ae in the Appendix of the 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Look well at the 10 faces pictured on page 
19. They are the faces of American heroes. 
They are the faces of the men who together 
constitute what’s called the Truman com- 
mittee. We are deeply in their debt—for 
their courage and conscience in finding the 
truth for us and telling it straight. 

At few times in our history has the truth 
been so important. It is doubly important 
when told constructively, by patriots. Our 
enemies always weave some truth into the 
fabric of their lies to dismay and deceive 
us. But the facts that the Truman com- 
mittee-has spread before the American peo- 
ple are constructive facts which will end this 
war more quickly and save uncountable 
thousands of lives doing it. 

The Truman committee’s investigation and 
report does even more than this. It revives 
and refreshes faith in democratic processes. 
This is what democracy is all about—that 
the people may elect honest representatives 
and that these representatives may tell them 
the truth fearlessly. As the report these 
men made pointed out, it is only human 
nature that even in crises as desperate as 
this there are individuals who will still put 
their selfish interests—stupidly and short- 
sightedly, but understandably—ahead of 
their country’s. 

There has been plenty of talk in the last 
year about the price we are paying for stick- 
ing to our democratic principles—in work 
done at cross purposes, in muddle and con- 
fusion, and in making it possible for selfish 
men to conceal their selfishness. One thing 
we have not talked so much about is what we 
get for our principles—Truman reports and a 
free press to publish them. 

In any dictatorship, the 10 faces on page 
19 would be the portraits of men in prison or 
executed for their temerity in criticizing the 
state. And the stupidities and conspiracies 
that they exposed would go on undiscov- 
ered—a fatal cancer in the social body. The 
cancers in the social body that is Nazi Ger- 
many are painted and rouged to conceal them 
from the German people. But they are there 
just the same. 

The Truman committee had to expose can- 
cers in our State. They will be cut out. Peo- 
ple will insist that they be cut out. Because 
the lives of Americans—the very existence of 
America—depends on it. 

As the President and Donald Nelson clean 
up the mess, and the guns and planes are 
made with which we shall save our lives, never 
forget the 10 men who played such an impor- 
tant part in making it possible. These are 10 
men who put the truth and their country’s 
interest ahead of the interests of any political 
party, or corporation, or individual.—RaLPH 
INGERSOLL. 
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Farmers Are Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THF UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
ae ee 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FARMERS ARE FAIR 


One of the most pernicious tom-tom beat- 
ings in many years is now going on in Wash- 
—broadcasting 


emanding en- 
tirely too many pounds of flesh in the fram- 
ing of the price-control bill. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Sure, the farmers are desperately fighting 
to prevent a freezing of agricultural com- 
modity prices at a level lower than the average 
prices prevailing during the years from 1919 
to 1929 and to prevent the fixing of a ceiling 
lower than the parity prices under a special 
definition which would have the effect of 
creating a floor of 120 percent of the present 
parity average. 

What’s wrong or unfair about that? 

You will note, if you have read the text 
of the measure passed Saturday by the Sen- 
ate, that there is made mo mention whatever 
of a ceiling on wages. It serves no purpose 
in this article to argue whether or not wages 
should be frozen but it is a fact which cannot 
be denied that, as long as wages are not con- 
trolled, the prices of the things which the 
farmers buy will increase. Is it fair to hog- 
tie the farmer on what he sells and leave 
him at the mercy of circumstances when he 
buys? Also, after all the years of drought and 
low prices, where is there any justice what- 
ever in freezing the prices of agricultural 
commodities at any level lower than that 
which it is recognized the farmer must have 
to make a living? 

As is always the case, it is the eastern 
politicians who are squawking the loudest 
about the farmers’ attempt to protect them- 
selves. “Protect industry and protect labor 
but never help the farmers if it can be 
avoided,” is all too often the maxim those 
legislators recognize. 

The farmer of America has had a tough 
enough time of it the past several years with- 
out being made the scapegoat of a price- 
control measure. 


sn 


Taxes 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
next to war the most engrossing public 
question is taxes. As we approach March 
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15, the subject gets more and more seri- . 


ous. And to add further to a taxpayer’s 
dismay, he knows that even though he 
manages to survive this year’s taxes the 
worst is yet to come. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, the United States will collect reve- 
nues estimated at eleven and nine-tenths 
billions and will spend the sum of thirty 
and five-tenths billions, leaving a deficit 
of eighteen and six-tenths billions and a 
national debt of seventy and six-tenths 
billions. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943, the estimated receipts will 
be sixteen and four-tenths billions; ex- 
penditures will be fifty-eight and nine- 
tenths billions, fifty-two billions being 
spent for defense. The deficit will be 
forty-two and four-tenths billions. The 
national debt will be one hundred and 
ten and four-tenths billions. 

How will we pay this, the largest debt 
under which any nation ever staggered? 

If future generations will be patriotic 
enough, the debt will be paid through 
taxation, otherwise maybe by repudiation 
and confiscation. 

Some nations have withstood wars only 
to be carried down in a financial storm 
following the war. We must keep our 
expenses within the bounds of strict 
necessity and pay the obligations created 
by our generation as rapidly as possible. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives and the Treas- 
ury have the first responsibility with ref- 
erence to planning for the payment of 
national obligations. They are about to 
begin hearings on the next tax bill. The 
guiding principle in tax bills is “the abil- 
ity topay.” It is upon this principle that 
practically all of our tax bills have been 
built. In recent years this principle has 
been supplanted by another principle 
recognized as the “general application 
principle.” 

A much larger percentage of Govern- 
ment revenues is collected on the princi- 
ple of “ability to pay” than on the “gen- 
eral application principle.” Under the 
“ability to pay” the principal items of 
revenue are derived from income taxes on 
individuals and corporations. An exam- 
ple of taxes on the “general application” 
plan are taxes on tobacco, gasoline, ad- 
mission tickets, and so forth. A manu- 
facturers’ sales tax and a general sales 
tax would be other examples. 

Congress “scraped the bottom of the 
barrel” in order to raise the three and 
one-half billion provided in the 1941 bill. 
In order to get the seven billion which 
the President recommends, a new barrel 
will have to be provided. 

Congress may reduce the personal ex- 
emptions below $1,500 for a married per- 
son and $750 for a single person. The 
rate on corporate and individual incomes 
may be raised. Special attention may be 
given to reaching war profits. Individ- 
uals receiving large increases in salaries 
and wages must expect to pay more taxes. 
A withholding tax may be necessary to 
reach them. This is a new tax that will 
be deducted from the salary or wage 
check. 

Serious consideration will no doubt be 
given to increasing excise taxes, such as 
taxes on beer, tobacco, gasoline, and 
many other commodities. 


It is almost certain that $7,000,000,000 
cannot be raised from the sources 
which now yield our national revenues. 
Some form of sales tax may be necessary. 
Many of the States have general sales 
taxes now and will oppose the Federal 
Government entering the field. The 
Federal tax, therefore, may be limited to 
a@ manufacturers’ sales tax or a tax on 
wholesalers. A manufacturers’ sales tax 
will be easier collected than a general 
sales tax. A general sales tax will pro- 
duce more revenue than either of the 
other two taxes. Exempting food, cloth- 
ing, and medicines, it would require a 
heavy rate to produce $2,000,000,000 from 
a general sales tax. Applying equally lib- 
eral exemptions in the other two cases, 
very heavy rates would be required to 
produce one and one-half billions. 

It may require several weeks for the 
Ways and Means Committee to write the 
proposed bill and several additional 
weeks for Congress to pass it. 





Carole Lombard 





REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, a lovely 
woman has gone to her reward, the dra- 
matic art has lost one of its most brilliant 
stars, and Indiana and the Nation mourn. 

Every tragedy brings in varying limita- 
tions its poignant load of grief and sor- 
row, but in this case the heart of all 
America was touched when the news 
flashed that Carole Lombard was killed 
Friday night when a plane on which she 
was riding from Indianapolis to Holly- 
wood crashed in the rugged Nevada 
mountains. 

Carole Lombard loved people, and when 
the test of love came she always arose to 
it magnificently, as she did when she left 
her home of ease and luxury to engage 
in the arduous task of selling defense se- 
curities. Ever since the war broke out 
she had constantly on her mind the ques- 
tion of how she might help her country 
by the sale of bonds, and as that plan 
took form and shape she thought of her 
native State, to which she was bound by 
all the ties of sentiment and affection, as 
the theater of her operations. 

So last week she went to Indianapolis, 
where she was received with open arms, 
and in 1 day she accomplished the amaz- 
ing feat of selling more than $2,000,000 
worth of Government bonds, which, ac- 
cording to Treasury officials, broke all 
records. The aura of loveliness which 
surrounded her melted resistance as the 
sun melts the snow. Those who came 
into contact with her remarked how 
blithesome and happy she appeared, as 
fresh and exhilarating as a May morning. 
She was doing what she always wanted 
to do—helping others—and that made 
her happy. Commenting on her fortitude 
and cheerfulness in discharging her seif- 
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imposed task, the Indianapolis Star of 
last Friday said: 

Many persons in the throngs which greeted 
Miss Lombard yesterday remarked upon the 
gracious manner with which she withstood 
the cold wind that whipped across the stand 
on the capitol lawn and her constant smile 
as she pushed her way through lines of ad- 
mirers who sought to be near her as she 
passed: Scores of persons, from young babies 
in arms to elderly men and women, stood 
patiently in line for hours yesterday after- 
noon waiting their turn to give their bond 
applications to the Nation’s No. 1 bond sales- 
man. 


Some idea of the effectiveness of Miss 
Lombard’s day’s work as a bond salesman 
in Indianapolis last Thursday may be ob- 
tained from the fact that the total 
amount realized from her sales for the 
day exceeded the entire cost of construct- 
ing Indiana’s State capitol building. 

A deserved tribute to her extraordinary 
service to her country is the telegram 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
sent to Clark Gable, her bereaved hus- 
band, as follows: 

My deepest sympathy goes to you today. 
Your wife died in the service of her country. 
Her brilliant work for the Treasury this 
week in selling defense bonds in Indian- 
apolis will be long remembered and honored 
by us all. 


To Will H. Hays, president of the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Secretary Morgenthau wired 
this tribute: 

We at the Treasury feel we have lost a 
real friend and helper in Carole Lombard. 
She was on active service, selling defense 
bonds in Indianapolis, and sold $2,000,000 
worth for her country. She was always glad 
to respond to any call the Government made 
upon her, and her spirit of service was an 
example and an inspiration to many others. 
Her loss must be an irreplaceable one to your 
colleagues and to the profession which she 
honored. 


Her task at Indianapolis completed, 
Miss Lombard boarded the plane for Hol- 
lywood where important work awaited 
her. Thirty-six hours later our Indiana 
people, who had been so charmed by her 
gracious presence, were stunned and be- 
wildered to learn of her tragic death; and 
the grief that is universal throughout the 
Nation today is perhaps a little keener 
and a little nearer to the heartstrings in 
Indiana. 

In circumstances like these words are 
weak and impotent, but it must be con- 
Soling to those who loved and admired 
Miss Lombard to know that by her 
matchless leadership she set an example 
of consecrated and self-sacrificing patri- 
otism that will be of priceless value to our 
country in this dark hour of its history. 

In the thirteenth verse of the fifteenth 
chapter of John we find this immortal 
saying: 

Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. 


And, of course, what is true of man is 
true of woman—of this woman. In a 
very real sense she laid down her life for 
her friends. And that is the reason why 
as she sleeps in death millions of Amer- 
icans and the friends of humanity all 
around the world are thinking of her and 
are figuratively laying their garlands at 
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her feet to testify to their great love for 
her. 

By unanimous consent of the House I 
conclude by presenting for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the last speech 
made by Carole Lombard which was de- 
livered at Indianapolis, Ind., last Thurs- 
day, as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, this has been a won- 
derful, a memorable day. Nothing could have 
made me happier than your kind invitation 

’ to share it with you and to be in Indianapolis 
tonight. 

In the true spirit of Indiana’s bountiful 
hospitality, which I know so well, it was also 
kindly extended to include my relatives. 
However, I have not taken advantage of it. 
If I had, you’d all be moving out of this 
coleseum right now to let my relatives in. 

I am here for one reason. It is the same 
reason you are here. It is the reason why 
130,000,000 Americans like us are united and 
determined to do a job that must be done. 
At first thought we might say, “Our job is to 
win a war.” That’s true, but I am sure it 
would be closer to the hearts of all of us te 
say, “We are fighting a war to assure a peace, 
our kind of peace.” 

We all know what this war is going to cost. 
But the peace it will bring is priceless. We 
know what an enormous task lies ahead. We 
know this because it has been told us in the 
plain and forceful language of our President, 
Frenklin Delano Roosevelt. 

As Americans, we have the rare privilege 
of deciding for ourselves the direction we are 
to take. We have made that decision. Now 
our task is to provide more airplanes, more 
guns, and more ships than the world has 
ever seen before. That is our job. To give 
our fighting men the instruments for winning 
this war and insuring peace. 

There could be no greater tragedy than that 
we should send one soldier, sailor, marine, 
flier to his death because we fail to give him 
the weapons with which to fight. 

I don’t have to tell you what to do. You 
know what to do. Buy bonds. Buy stamps. 
Buy more bonds and more stamps. Keep 
buying them until this war is won. This is 
not only our duty—it is our right as Ameri- 
cans. I know there are people in this audience 
right now—men, women, and children—who 
are buying bonds and stamps reguiarly. Day 
after day, week after week. People who are 
learning to do without their little luxuries 
in order to gain victory and peace. Can any 
of us do less than they? 

As a Hoosier, I am proud that Indiana led 
the Nation in buying Liberty bonds in the 
last war. I want to believe that Indiana 
will lead every other State again this time— 
and we will. We won the last war. And, 
with your help, we will win this war. 





Write Your Own Ticket 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, read 
what they write. Draw your own con- 
clusions. 

Senator Truman, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the Senate committee, 
which for a year has been investigating 
war expenditures, among other things, 
reports: 


That 75 percent of the planes we have 
been and are producing “are inferior to 
the best types produced abroad,” and 
that “prospects for the future are not too 


cern, without being asked, repaid $4,000,- 
000 to the Navy. 

From the press we learn that: 

First. Our Asiatic or Pacific Fleet was 
forced to flee from the Philippines and 
seek refuge in the Dutch East Indies be- 
cause we did not have sufficient bombers 
and fighting planes on hand in Hawaii 
and the Philippines to protect it. 

Second. Enemy submarines are sinking 
merchantmen and oil tankers within 20 
miles of the coast off New York because 
we have neither the observation planes 
nor the destroyers to find them, nor sub- 
marine chasers, destroyers, and bombers 
to sink them when discovered. 

Congressman ToLan, Democrat, chair- 
man of the House committee now investi- 
gating defense labor, formerly investigat- 
ing migrant labor, when Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, appeared as a witness, referred 
to her numerous trips about the country, 
then told her she had been termed 
“America’s migrant No. 1.” Mrs. Roose- 
velt smiled. 

Westbrook Pegler, referring to Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s failure to cross a picket line 
which had been thrown around a New 
York theater because it refused to em- 
ploy, at more than $300 a week, four 
union musicians whose only service 
would be to run a phonograph 2 minutes 
at each performance, wrote: 

Of course, any ordinary individual may re- 
fuse to cross a picket line, “fair or unfair,” 
but Mrs. Roosevelt partakes of the highest 
office in the Nation, and when one who per- 
sonifies the Presidency as an office publicly 
repudiates fairness and the right of citizens 
to be heard in disputes affecting their liveli- 
hood and property, everyone has a stake in 
the case. 


And that, wrote Pegler— 


calls for a challenge and for this busy lady’s 
retirement from the public eye and ear. 


He continued: 


For 9 years Mrs. Roosevelt has been cross- 
ing, recrossing, and cross hatching the United 
States in endless, restless travels covering 
hundreds of thousands of miles. She has 
written and spoken millions of words and col- 
lected a vast income, and the net public re- 
sult in accomplishment today is no reform or 
substantial achievement, but an aggravation 
of certain extremely dangerous group rela- 
tionships within the population and the salt- 
ing of Government agencies with personal 
friends, not all of whom are free of the taint 
of a political philosophy and association 
which wars implacably and uncompromis- 
ingly against everything that Americanism is. 


Mrs. Roosevelt, on the same occur- 
rence, wrote, “I don’t cross picket lines,” 
and when at the theater said she wouldn’t 
cross a picket line, “fair or unfair.” 

An editorial writer of one of the 
world’s largest newspapers wrote: 

We are short of rubber because the ships 
which could have safeguarded our supplies 
were being used—before Pearl Harbor—to 
take butter, beans, beef, pork, and lard across 
the Atlantic and to bring back Scotch whisky 
and English china and woolens. 
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David Lawrence, referring to a plan of 
Reuther, C. I. O. leader, who, while study- 
ing in Europe, advised his Detroit asso- 
ciates to “work for a Soviet America,” 


wrote: 


This one is easier to understand than its 
, but it has the same objective— 


panacea. 

The new plan asks the Federal Govern- 
ment to create a privileged class of the auto- 
mobile workers and to give them a special 
salary of $30 a week during the time they are 
waiting for new employment as the auto in- 
dustry converts from peacetime to wartime 
uses. 


* * + * 

The new concept is that the Government 
must pay for any inconveniences caused by 
the war. Thus the unions in the automobile 
industry are asking double pay for working 
on Saturday and Sunday and have refused 
an offer of the companies to pay them the 
time-and-a-half provided for overtime by the 
Federal Statutes. 


The plan does not call for aid by the 
Government to any other class of 
workers—white-collar folks, automobile 
dealers or their mechanics put out of 
business, or to farmers. 

Congressman Dyes, Democrat from 
Texas, January 15, on the House floor, 
called attention to the fact—to which I 
had referred on the floor 2 days previ- 
ously—that the President had just ap- 
pointed Malcolm Cowley, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Communist Daily 
Worker, the foremost Communist pub- 
lication in this country, as an analyst in 
the Office of Facts and Figures. Salary, 
$8,000 a year. Dress said: 

For at least 10 years Cowley was one of 
the most ardent Communist intellectuals in 
this country. The files of our committee 
show 72 connections of this high-salaried 
Government employee with the Communist 
Party and its front organizations. 


Mr. Dries further stated that, following 
his letter of 4 months ago to the Presi- 
dent, submitting documentary evidence 
concerning the Communist views and 
connections of Robert A. and Mildred E. 
Brady, who were, respectively, chief con- 
sultant and principal specialist in con- 
sumer education in the Office of Price 
Administration, at a combined salary of 
$13,100, the Civil Service Commission had 
recommended their discharge. Such 
action, Dres stated, “has given the 
American people new grounds for con- 
fidence in our Government.” 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
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Will H. Hays, president, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, at 
Indiana war rally, Indianapolis, Thurs- 
day evening, January 15, 1942: 


People of Indiana, companions of my 
youth, lifelong friends, I have spoken to 
you on many occasions and under many 
circumstances, but never more willingly or 
more confidently than I speak to you tonight. 
When the demand is something which vitally 
affects the safety of the Nation, I know what 
our response has always been—and will 
always be. 

Change is a constant. But certain feun- 
dations — certain fundamentals — remain 
throughout the ages. The spirit of Indiana 
does not change. 

Hoosiers, while more numerous, are just 
as valorous as they were in 1800; just as 
united as they were in 1816; just as con- 
scientious as they were in 1861; and they 
are just as patriotic as they were a quarter 
of a century ago, when it was impossible to 
find any man or woman—or even any child— 
in Indiana who was not doing some defense 
job, large or small. Then every citizen came 
to feel and accept an individual responsi- 
bility. All around me here—on this plat- 
form, in this audience—I can see those who, 
“through long days of labor and nights devoid 
of ease,” made splendid contributions to our 
council of defense. 


PATRIOTISM EXISTS AT TREMENDOUS PRESSURE 


Man drives a small pipe a comparatively 
little distance through the crust of the earth 
and a geyser of oil roars and thunders toward 
the sky. So great is its force as compared 
with the strength of an individual that, 
always inspiring, it is sometimes almost a 
terrifying sight. Patriotism is like that. 
Under the entire surface of this land of lib- 
erty patriotism exists at tremendous pressure. 
It is always there and has been since the 
beginning. When the need comes we tap it 
and it leaps high into the air of freedom 
with a mighty and irresistible force. 

The spirit of America is old and mighty 
and undying. That spirit was here when 
William Henry Harrison, then just a soldier, 
marched with a handful of men to meet and 
defeat Tecumseh and a vastly superior force 
at Tippecanoe. It was here in the days of 
our fathers and their fathers. It will be here 
through the days of our sons and their sons. 

Always the record shows that whenever 
there has been a danger which threatened 
national safety or public good, the people of 
Indiana have met it in solid front. Today, 
in a savage and desperate’ world, the call 
has come again. And again in Indiana, 
under the leadership of Governor Schricker, 
we shall answer it together. 

Between 1492 and 1942 lie the 450 years 
which brought the miracle that is America— 
the Declaration of Independence, in 1776; the 
Constitution, in 1787; the Bill of Rights, in 
1791; the War of the States, in 1861; the 
World War, in 1917. In all the history of 
these four and a half centuries America has 
never faced greater peril than confronts it 
today. Ours is the only generation which 
has encountered two world wars, and the 
earlier war really only concerned a portion 
of the world. In this war into which we were 
thrust on the 7th of last December, no coun- 
try is safe, no spot so distant as to be free 
from danger. — i 


WAR WILL BE WON BY WORKMAN AND SOLDIER 


That earlier war essentially was fought by 
armies and navies. Today war is a different 
proposition. ‘This war will be won just as 
certainly by the hand that guides the lathe as 
it will be by the hand that points the gun. 
The battlefield is in the airplane factory and 
the munitions factory and the automobile 
factory—it is in the buildings which house 
industry—just as much as it is on the waves 
of the oceans or the fields of carnage. The 
battles of this war are being fought in the 


chemical laboratory and in the machine shop 
and on farm and in field. No longer is war 
@ matter of military tactics in the movement 
of armed men alone. 

There is no front-line trench. The whole 
world is a battlefield. Age is no armor, and 
innocence is no shield. In many places on 
this tortured earth, women and children 
crouch in cellar and ditch, or lie crushed and 
mangled in the ruins of their homes. Hospi- 
tals and libraries, schools and universities, 
concrete evidences of civilization, are de- 
molished. Houses of God are no safer from 
destruction than are the houses of man. 

With all the organized, diabolical forces of 
a scientifically trained brutality at the throat 
of the world, this is no time for little things. 
It is no time to talk of past mistakes, except 
to see that they do not again occur. That is 
our plain duty. We insist upon alertness 
everywhere, upon efficiency in preparation 
and action. It is no time for criticism unless 
it is constructive. Nor is this a time merely 
to hurl vocal epithets or challenges at the 
enemy. Brave words become immortal only 
when accompanied by brave deeds. 

Of course, Americans relinquish no jot of 
fundamental right to free speech. Likewise, 
of course, with a hurricane of flame sweeping 
toward us, we will argue only on essentials 
and while we act. We have a job of fire fight- 
ing to do. We will do it all together and with 
all we have. Either we win this war or lose 
all we have. Either we win this war or there 
will be no free speech, and taxes will be 
gathered by those who make their demands 
in harsh and foreign tongues. 


SACRIFICES FOR VICTORY 


The truth is that, until we see this thing 
through, life isn’t going to be so pleasant 
for any of us. We may have bitter bread 
to eat and there are many sacrifices we will 
make. We will not, like many countries, 
suffer for lack of food and clothing, but we 
will dispense with some of our privileges to 
preserve our rights. We will toughen our 
bodies and strengthen our souls and march 
to the end of the road, united and together. 

Never was there such interdependence be- 
tween fighting men and civilians. Soldiers 
and sailors, marines and flyers, are offering 
themselves as a living rampart to keep death 
and destruction away from our cities and 
our countryside. We must give them the 
guns and tanks and ships and planes to do it. 

In these days human courage is not enough 
to halt the ruthless mechanism evolved by 
man for man’s destruction. We must keep 
not only the home fires burning but also 
the factory fires burning, if we are to give 
our fighting forces everywhere everything 
which is vital to victory. 

That each of us will give full physical 
effort to organizing Indiana for defense is 
beyond doubt, but that is not enough. For 
example, in ordinary times people of Indiana 
do all of the necessary work involved in 
raising a family, but they must also provide 
money to purchase for their children educa- 
tional and similar services rendered by others. 
In parallel case, we now have an inescapable 
dual obligation—the obligation to render per- 
sonal service and the obligation to finance 
every momentous military need. We must 
use our money to insure those services to 
our country which we ourselves cannot ren- 
der. 

ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


To win this war we must make use of each 
hour and minute. Each inhabitant of this 
country must lift the heaviest possible load 
and race with time. We must plan, arrange, 
and distribute all the vital tasks and duties 
so as to secure the greatest possible efficiency, 
with each one doing his part. Nothing es- 
sential ever can be quickly and fully accom- 
plished without organization. Organization 
depends upon morale, upon faith, and works. 

In Indiana we are assured of organization, 
in faith, and with works, I commend Goy- 
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ernor Schricker’s leadership and the plans 
and execution of Chairman Eugene Pulliam 
for Defense bonds, and Director Clarence 
Jackson and the State defense council. And 
with all of you I hope I may be able to aid 
in these efforts. 

We are not fighting for the sake of war. 
We are not fighting merely for a military 
victory. We are fighting so that we may once 
more “place good faith in the seat of honor.” 

These are days which bring us closer to our 
fellows; closer to God. In ordinary times, 
the average citizen of this country is inclined 
to be a bit reticent. He doesn’t go around 
publicly shouting his love for his family, or 
his devotion to his flag. Pretty generally, 
those things are whispered in the heart. Nor 
is he likely, day in and out, loudly to voice 
his consciousness of personal accountability 
to God. It isn’t that he doesn’t feel these 
things; it is just that he doesn’t talk much 
about them. 

But sudden and treacherous attack, deadly 
peril to all that he loves and the freedoms 
under which he lives, removes man’s cloak 
of inhibitions. We speak the things we feel, 
and, knowing our own power is not enough, 
we individually and publicly, in this hour of 
need, call upon Him who is the highest power 
to give us strength and to loose “the fateful 


lightning of His terrible, swift sword.” Truly,- 


we believe as never before that the God of 
our fathers is “sifting out the hearts of men 
before His judgment seat,” and that our 
souls must be swift and our feet be jubilant 
to answer Him. 

This sounds like recruiting talk, and it is, 
but I am not today speaking of enlistment 
in the Army or Navy or Marines. The great 
mass of us must enlist here at home. It is 
here that the majority of us must do our jobs 
with the same courage and labor ‘and loy- 
alty displayed by those in any ship or tank or 
plane. An order issued to men of the Pacific 
Fleet was “Eat, work, and fight.” That order 
applies to everyone, trade and profession, 
store and factory, countryside and town. 

It applies to every small business and to 
every large industry. Here, personally, I take 
pride in the knowledge that there is proved 
and important service for the motion-picture 
industry to render. 

SERVICE OF THE SCREEN 

This universal entertainment has become 
the everyday affair of the millions and has 
demonstrated itself as a tremendously neces- 
sary thing. Valuable as a temporary release 
of the high tension under which ordinary life 
exists today, the motion picture is vital 
under the added strain of war. Not only is it 
recording history, not only is it aiding di- 
rectly through information and visual in- 
struction but it admittedly is an essential 
factor in relaxing nerves too tightly stretched 
and in strengthening morale. 

While other industries are making every 
effort to turn out the machines we need and 
keep them flying, I can assure you the mo- 
tion-picture industry is going all out to keep 
the national spirit soaring, and, as one con- 
tribution to the American people, will en- 
deavor to keep them smiling. Those who can 
laugh in the face of danger usually prove 
to be very tough fighters indeed. 

I have traveled this country from coast 
to coast, and I can report to you that patri- 
otism and courage are not matters of geog- 
raphy. All over this country they burn with 
leaping flame. There has never been a doubt 
as to the valor of Americans. It has been 
documented in the blood of heroes at Valley 
Forge and the Alamo; at Gettysburg, where 
gallantry was uniformed in blue and gray; at 
Chateau-Thierry, in the Champagne on Bas- 
tille Day, and St. Mihiel; at stricken Pearl 
Harbor; on little Wake Island, where men 
showed that, while not always masters of their 
fate, the brave still can be captains of their 
souls; in the beleaguered Philippines. Re- 
membering all this, we shall not forget the 
dead nor let the living down. 
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War has two sides. Just as action brings 
corresponding reaction, so the threat of bar- 
barous ill will from abroad brings unity and 
increased good will at home. Mutual peril 
brings mutual interest. Under such circum- 
stances we are likely to be more helpful, more 
kind, more understanding. We are more in- 
tensely conscious of each other. We look at 
each other more fraternally, but more ap- 
praisingly. 

Born a Hoosier and being with Hoosiers all 
my life, I can today look appraisingly at the 
people of Indiana and truly say that nowhere 
on this earth are there men and women with 
whom, in days of calm or storm, I would 
rather ride the river. I know the things of 
which you are capable. I know the things 
which may be expected of us. I know that in 
this crisis the only questions we will ask are, 
“Where can we give the most? What can 
we do?” 

PEOPLE'S WAR 

We are, indeed, all in service; this is the 
People’s war; everyone of us has his job. New 
fighters must be trained to use the material 
which workers are hastening to produce. 
Ships will slide down the ways, planes and 
tanks will roll from the plants, guns and 
ammunition will be manufactured in more 
prodigious quantities than the world has ever 
known. This is the order of our indomitable 
and valiant Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, whose clarion call, 
“When our enemies challenged our country 
to stand up and fight they challenged each 
and every one of us, and each and every one 
of us has accepted the challenge for himself 
and his Nation * * * let no man say it 
cannot be done; it must be done,” makes two 
of every one of us. Therefore, in all loyalty 
to our eause, all and each of us will do what 
is collectively and individually possible to 
finance this stupendous effort upon which 
everything depends. This is not so much the 
duty as the privilege which is offered us to- 
night. 

For years we have been boasting that the 
United States was the richest, mhost-favored 
country on this earth. For years we have 
bragged that we have more resources than any 
other land; that we are more powerful, greater 
in every way than any other nation. I have al- 
ways believed this—I still believe it. But, if 
this be true; if we are all those things; if, 
through the grace of God, we have that gift 
and quality of invincibility, the time has come 
to lay it on the line. 

I urge you to buy defense bonds and stamps, 
not because they are a fine monetary invest- 
ment in line with Hoosier thrift. That would 
be a peacetime reason. There are better rea- 
sons now. I urge you to buy them because 
they are an investment in freedom and a de- 
cent life. Their promise of security for the 
days ahead is that they make you a stock- 
holder in America preferred. 


WHY ALL SHOULD BUY BONDS AND STAMPS 


I urge you to buy defense bonds and 
stamps— 

Because they are armor for our ships, tur- 
rets for our tanks, wings for our planes, food 
for our fighters, and ammunitior. for our 
guns; 

Because they provide the immediate and the 
all-comprehensive opportunity for enlistment 
in an essential service, where there are no re- 
jections and in which everyone who gives all 
he can gets the same shoulder straps; 

Because we have to lick Japan and Ger- 
many; 

Because we are determined to keep intact 
the heritage of our ancestors and insure the 
future of our descendants; 

Because, since time began, no investment 
in human liberty has ever been lost or wasted; 
and 

Because on shell-torn fields, on sea-swept 
decks and in wind-tossed cockpits, ploughboy 
and playboy, for vital things, offer their chance 
of growing old. 


Because never again must it be said that 
Wwe gave them too little too late; 

Because we are resolved erst oe 
never be in this land any tyrannical decree 


freedom 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to 


assemble; 

te tee ated Das alee oes 
there shall be freedom for men and women 
and little children everywhere, even in those 
countries where existence is wholly subject 
to the will and desire of a few malign and 
violent men; 

Because this is a struggle for the preser- 
vation of humanity and decency and if 
vital spiritual values are destroyed, nothing 
worth while remains; 

Because this is a universal war, a mortal 


So, Sees aank tien dite teeter ae 
of Almighty God and with 
each other, aia tes tnt woth unesana an 
tude, let us put off nothing until tomorrow; 
let us do our part of the job today; let us 
put our pennies and our dimes and our 
dollars into uniform. 

Win the war now; everything else is chores, 





Four-Lane Military Highway Down the 
Tennessee Valley 
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Or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as I have pointed out before, one 
of the greatest assets this Nation has dur- 
ing this emergency is the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

Without the power provided’ by the 
T. V. A., our defense program would be 
seriously handicapped. Without the de- 
fense materials produced in the Tennes- 
see Valley area, including aluminum from 
which our airplanes are made, nitrates 
for explosives, and other strategic mate- 
rials—without these things our war ma- 
chine would be greatly slowed down, and 
our war effort would be seriously re- 
tarded. 

We are badly in need of a four-lane 
military highway down the Tennessee 
Valley, not only for purposes of protec- 
tion, but for purposes of transportation 
as well. We do not know when this 
emergency will make it necessary for us 
to utilize all the transportation facilities 
We can possibly muster in that important 
area. We cannot afford to be caught 
with our highways jammed and crowded 
as was the case at Pearl Harbor. If 
trouble should come in the Tennessee 
Valley, we should be provided with all 
the necessary facilities to meet it. 

For these reasons, I have today intro- 
duced a bill providing for a four-lane 
highway extending down what is called 
the Lee Highway, or Highway 211, to 
New Market, Va., along Highway 11 from 
New Market to Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
along Highway 72 from Chattanooga to 
Memphis. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The matter referred to follows: 


.A bill to promote the national defense by pro- 


pew sy heme ry high-speed highway 
from the District of Columbia to Memphis, 
Tenn., to be known as the Lee Highway 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 


with the movement of interstate commerce, 
the Federal Works Administrator, acting 
through the Public Roads Administration, is 
authorized to provide, by contract or other- 
wise, for the performance of such construc- 
tion and reconstruction work as may be nec- 
essary to convert the following described 
route from the District of Columbia to 
Memphis, Tenn., into a four-lane high-speed 
highway, to be known as the Lee Highway; 

(a) That portion of United States Highway 
Route No. 211 as lies between the District of 
Columbia and the intersection of such high- 
way with United States Highway Route No. 
11 in New Market, Va.; 

(b) That portion of United States High- 
way Route No. 11 as lies between such inter- 
section in New Market and the intersection 
of such highway with United States Highway 
Route No. 11W in Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; 

(c) That portion of United States Highway 
Route No. 11W as lies between such inter- 
section in Bristol and the intersection of 
such highway with United States Highway 
Route No. 72 in Chattanooga, Tenn.; and 

(d) That portion of United States Highway 
Route No. 72 as lies between such inter- 
section in Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn. 

Sec. 2. All costs of carrying out the con- 
struction and reconstruction work author- 
ized by the first section of this act, including 
costs of surveys, plans, estimates, specifica- 
tions, and supervision, shall be payable from 
Federal funds, but all rights-of-way which 
shall be necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out such construction and reconstruction 
work shall be acquired, without cost to the 
United States, by the various States in which 
such rights-of-way are located. 

Sec. 8. In carrying out the provisions of 
this act, the Administrator is authorized to 
cooperate with the State highway depart- 
ments of the States in which such construc- 
tion and reconstruction work is performed 
and to use the personnel and facilities of 
such State highway departments to the ex- 
tent which he may agree upon with the 
appropriate officials of the States concerned. 
Any funds appropriated for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this act may 
be used for the purpose of reimbursing such 
States for expenditures incurred by them in 
carrying out, or to provide them with ade- 
quate working capital to carry out, any part 
of such construction or reconstruction work. 

Sec. 4. No part of the construction and 
reconstruction work authorized to be per- 
formed in any State under the provisions of 
this act shall be performed until such State 
has entered into an agreement with the Ad- 
ministrator to maintain in a proper state of 
repair so much of the highway upon which 
such work is performed as lies within such 
State. 

Sec. 5. The appropriation of such sums, not 
in excess of $20,000,000, as may be necessary 
to ‘carry out the provisions of this act is 


' hereby authorized. 











Resolution of Benevolenza Associazione 
S. Maria, of Kingston, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS K. ROCKEFELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr, ROCKEFELLER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas the Benevolenza Associazione 8S. 
Maria, of North Street, Kingston, N. Y., is 
composed of a great number of Americans of 
Italian descent, all of whom are citizens of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the purpose of this organization, 
ever since its formation in the year 1911, has 
been and still is benevolent and also to cre- 
ate and promote among all the Americans of 
Italian descent a better understanding of our 
democratic form of government and of cur 
American way of life; and 

Whereas at this critical moment in history 
the rights and liberties of many nations 
abroad were assaulted by the forces of total- 
itarianism and paganism; and : 

Whereas on December 7, 1941, one of the 
so-called Axis Powers, namely, Japan, ruth- 
lessly attacked the United States; and 

Whereas the future security of our Nation 
is threatened by the combined Axis forces of 
Italy, Germany, and Japan; and 

Whereas the United States is now at war 
with said Axis nations; dnd 

Whereas their forms of government are di- 
ametrically opposed to ours; and 

Whereas this organization is opposed to all 
such forms of government which advocate 
aggression; and 

Whereas the future security of our Nation 
is dependent upon the adequacy of our na- 
tional defense; and 

Whereas this organization wholeheartedly 
supports the policy of the President of the 
United States to suppress and overcome these 
totalitarian forces; and 

Whereas our association desires to cooper- 
ate to the extent that ultimate victory may 
be ours: Now, therefore, be it 

Unanimously resolved, That the Benevo- 
lenza Associazione S. Maria record its whole- 
hearted support and cooperation to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his efforts and 
the efforts of our Government to crush and 
destroy these dictatorships and totalitarian 
forms of government wherever they exist; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That this organization immedi- 
ately purchase $2,000 worth of United States 
Defense bonds from its treasury; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Governor of the State of New 
York, the mayor of the city of Kingston, the 
Congressmen from this district, to the United 
States Senators from the State of New York, 
to the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
and to the Secretary of the United States 
Senate. 

Dated, Kingston, N. Y., January 9, 1942. 

BENEVOLENZA ASSOCIAZIONE S. MarIA, 

By JosepH Maccurrarto, President. 

Attest: 

Mario GIONNUZZI, Secretary. 
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Saving Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Watchman-Advocate, Clayton, Mo., 
Friday, January 16, 1942: 


SAVING PAPER 


Boy Scouts are out chasing down every piece 
of loose paper that is bigger than a postage 
stamp. Businessmen are worrying if there 
will be enough paper to record their orders 
on, and working men, farmers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and housewives are wondering if they 
will continue to get their favorite newspaper 
or magazine. 

The paper shortage must never become a 
stepping stone to censorship or the reason 
for putting the smali publisher out of busi- 
ness. By sharing the shortage and saving 
paper where the efforts would result in mass 
saving the American people can have their 
funnies and heartthrobs and still have 
enough paper to win the war. Consider sav- 
ing paper where paper is used on a scale that 
would astound the average magazine reader. 

Every month millions of copies of monthly 
magazines are sent to subscribers and offered 
for sale on the newsstands. Consider just 
one: Esquire. The December issue of Esquire 
contained 308 pages which measured 10 by 
13%, inches. There were 775,000 copies 
printed—and very likely all sold, for the De- 
cember issue was a humdinger. Those 775,- 
000 Esquires contained a total of 32,821,250,- 
000 square inches of paper—enough for more 
than 351,000,000 letter sheets. Likewise, the 
weekly magazine, the Saturday Evening Post, 
having 126 pages in the December 13 issue, 
used a piece of paper 10% inches wide and 
more than 26,829 miles long, if they printed 
a meager 1,000,000 copies of that issue. 

Recently the St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sun- 
day paper contained 52 sheets measuring 
16% by 21% ‘nc’ es; and if they printed a 
humble 100,000, they used enough paper to 
make a paper track 164%, inches wide from 
Chicago to the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona. 

Now, if paper shortage is really a problem, 
here is a simple solution that would save 
many a tired businessman’s secretary: Twelve 
of our big-sale monthly magazines would 
not publish during one month of the year. 
For example: Esquire would skip the March 
issue, the Ladies’ Home Journal would not 
publish in April; Mademoiselle, May; Amer- 
ican, June; Cosmopolitan, July; Fortune, Au- 
gust; Good Housekeeping, September; Read- 
ers’ Digest, October; Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, November; National Geographic, De- 
cember; American Legion, January; True 
Story, February. 

In the weekly field, Colliers, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Liberty, the New Yorker, This 
Week, and 47 more magazines could be al- 
lowed to miss 1 week during a 12-month 
period. In the Sunday newspaper field, the 
same plan could be put into effect in all cities 
having Sunday papers on a basis that would 
not deprive the public of all of its reading 
material. 

To this must be added the rule that not one 
publication could increase the number of 
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pages of its publication for 12 months after it 
had skipped an issue, otherwise the paper 
saved by nonpublication of one issue might 
be consumed with the next issue. Adver- 
tisers might squawk, but they should be glad 
to contribute their share to national defense, 
and readers would just have to wait an extra 
month to find out if he got the girl. Reader 
and advertiser both should be glad to give 
up one issue of their favorite publication iz 
that issue means the difference between los- 
ing or winning the war. 





United Slovak Fraternal Organizations 
and Clubs, of Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
from Joseph J. Lach, president, United 
Slovak Fraternal Organizations and 
Clubs, of Gary, Ind.: 


Whereas our country, the United States of 
America, was attacked most criminally by 
Japan, member power of the Axis, and imme- 
diately following a declaration of war was 
made against the United States of America 
by Germany, Italy, and other satellite mem- 
bers of the Axis states, and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
and the Congress have been forced by this 
action to declare war on Japan, Germany, 
and Italy, and 

Whereas the President, as Commander in 
Chief of all the armed forces and of all Amer- 
ican resources, has issued a call to all Ameri- 
cans to rally to the defense of this Nation: 
Be it, now, therefore 

Resolved, That the Slovak churches, fra- 
ternal organizations, and clubs of Gary, Ind., 
pledge their undivided loyalty to the cause of 
America and the American way of life; pledge 
their resources and institutions and their 
very life to the defense of sacred American 
soil, and urge every member of the Slovak 
race to rally to the colors in defense of our 
country; and be it further 

Resolved, That all of the buildings, such as 
schools, churches, halls, and clubrooms of 
Slovak organizations in Gary, immediately 
or as soon as required, be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Gary Civilian Defense Council; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the membership of the Slo- 
vak fraternal organizations, churches, and 
clubs be urged and hereby requested, regard- 
less of age or sex, immediately purchase to 
their utmost capacity United States defense 
borids, thereby assisting the Nation in this 
emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That our churches, the united 
fraternal organizations, and clubs of Gary 
appeal to all their members that they per- 
form their duty loyally to the industrial de- 
fense program, and that the members be 
urged to refrain from any and all strikes and 
labor disputes during the duration of this 
national emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American-Slovaks of 
Gary refrain from any disputes or contro- 
versies which may cause any national dis- 
unity or racial differences in the city of Gary, 
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the State of Indiana, and the United States 


Organizations and Clubs participate as work- 
ing members of the committee known as the 
societies committee of the Gary Civilian De- 
fense Council, under the direction of Col. 
Frank L. Gray and his duly authorized ap- 
pointees; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the Gary American-Slovaks, 
without mental reservation or any evasion, 
dedicate their lives, resources, and energies 
to the cause of America, and place themselves 
at the service of our country and its duly 
authorized, elected, and appointed officials 
under the leadership of our great President 
and our Commander in Chief, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, so help us God! 

Adopted at Gary, Ind., this llth day of 


January 1942. 
JosEPH J. LACH, 
President, United Slovak Fraternal 
Organizations and Clubs of Gary, Ind. 
Attest: 
Frank G. PAvo., 
Secretary. 

The following organizations endorsed the 
above resolution, and the representative of 
each affixed his or her name to the original 
instrument which has been filed with the 
secretary of the United Slovak Fraternal -Or- 
ganizations and Clubs of Gary, Ind. 

Holy Trinity Slovak Church, Rev. I. A. 
Stepuncik, pastor, representative. 

First Catholic Slovak Union, No. 581, Frank 
G. Pavol, representative. 

Dr. Martin Luther Slovak Lutheran Church, 
Rev. M. Cizmar, representative. 

Slovak Catholic Sokol, Michael F. Pado, 
representative. 

Slovak Independent Society, Paul Yatsko, 
representative. 

Slovak National Society, John Dian, repre- 
sentative. 

Pennsylvania Ladies Union, Maria Furman, 
representative. 

Slovak Ladies Club, Anna Hallo, representa- 
tive. 

Pennsylvania Slovak Roman and Greek 
Catholic Union, John Cisarik, representative. 

Society Milan Stefanik, Anton Hudecek, 
representative. 

Slovak Evangelical Union, John Plaj, repre- 
sentative. 

Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol, No. 202, 
Marcus Suchovsky, representative. 

Slovak Gymnastic Ladies Union Sokol, No. 
115, Anna Suchovsky, representative. 

Workers Union, George Kolesar, representa- 
tive. 

Slovak National Alliance, Andrew Solivais, 
representative. 

First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, Jr., Br., 
Anna Yurin, representative. 

Slovak Political and Educational Club, Jo- 
seph J. Lach, representative. 

Slovak Ladies Zivena, Branch No. 171, Mrs. 
A. Svantner, representative. 

Slovak Christian Mothers, Anna Jevicky, 
representative. 

Rosary Society, Mary Vedo, representative. 

Holy Name Slovak Trinity Church, Michael 
Buchko, representative. 

Holy Trinity Social Club, Mary Pavol, repre- 
sentative. 

First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, Mary 
Rigovsky, representative. 


The Formula at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


-Recorp, I include the following editorial 


from the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune and 
Leader-Press of January 15, 1942: 


THE FORMULA, AT LAST 

President Roosevelt gave in finally to critics 
of wartime production methods yesterday in 
the appointment of Donald Marr Nelson to 
supreme command of United States war pro- 
curement and production. 

Immediately there was a surge of optimistic 
reaction across the Nation, a new spirit re- 
fiecting the view that at last we have reached 
@ point from which to begin. In Washington, 
hub of the hub-bub over lagging production, 
creation of the one-man production control 
was significant enough to distract the Capi- 
tal’s attention from the Pacific war. 

The post to which Nelson moves is on a par 
with that held by Lord Beaverbrook in Brit- 
ain and that held by Bernard M. Baruch in 
World War 1 as Chairman of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 

It places central authority over war pro- 
duction in one man’s hands for the first time 
since the United States began its armament 
effort. Nelson will become superior to Vice 
President Wallace and all other co-chiefs 
among whom the job of war up to now seemed 
secondary to the urge for prestige and 
authority. 

The appointment cuts through with one 
bold stroke the mass of red tape holding up 
armament progress; and the selection of Nel- 
son, the individual, places in control a man 
who now has the opportunity to give initia- 
tive and spark so badly needed. It is a post 
right next to the President, the responsibili- 
ties of which Nelson fully senses. 

The President’s action answered mounting 
criticism in Congress and in the Nation of 
decentralized production authority. To 
these criticisms Mr. Roosevelt gave only pass- 
ing attention, preferring never to delegate 
authority and give it only with a string 
attached. 

The visit of Prime Minister Churchill is 
believed to have been the turning point in 
executive policy in this regard. Churchill 
talked strong language to President Roosevelt, 
emphasizing the need for war production 
here. And the way to get it was by one-man 
authority, which proved so successful during 
the last war, and which is working out nota- 
bly under Beaverbrook in England. 

The Nation will not be interested for the 
moment in the meteoric rise of Nelson to high 
position in Washington, except that his own 
make-up supplies the evidence that he may 
get the job done. 

And in getting the job done there is prece- 
dent to shoot at—the work of the War In- 
dustries Board of 1918, so eloquently referred 
to by Von Hindenburg in his memoirs after 
the last conflict. 

“They understood war,” he had written. 
Perhaps now we shall understand it again. 

The significance of what has happened lies 
not so much in the fact that an individual, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES I. FADDIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr.FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Charleroi Mail, of Charleroi, Pa., for Jan- 
uary 17, 1942: 

THE LITTLE GUY 


What distinguishes this country from the 
other great nations of the world? There are 
many possible answers to that . And 
here’s one of the best: “The United States is 
the country where the little guy can go as 
far as his and abilities allow—where 
the little guy doesn’t have to bow and scrape 
to anyone.” 

Little guys made this country. They came 
here from everywhere to establish freedom 
and escape tyranny. They landed in a wilder- 
ness. They were often cold and hungry. 
They seldom became rich. But they kept the 
faith. They built the homes and cleared the 
lands and reared the children. They fought 
the wars of the past, just as they are fighting 
this war. The little guys were proud and 
strong and confident of the future, and the 
great land in which we live is their gift to us, 
the little guys of the present. 

Little guys built the industries of this 
country. They saved a few dollars and put 
them into a store or a bank or a factory of 
some kind. They took chances. Much of the 
time they lost, but that did not dismay them. 
They saved a few dollars and took new 
chances. They didn’t laugh when some vi- 
sionary came along with an idea the wiseacres 
said was obviously insane—the telephone, for 
instance, or the automobile, or a plan for 
lighting homes with electricity. There might 
be something in it, they thought, and they 
played the long shot. For the visionaries with 
the ideas were the same kind of people— 
little guys trying to get ahead, little guys 
trying to build and create. And some of them 
went from shacks to mansions in @ year or 
two, and a year or two later were back in the 
shacks starting again. They always started 
again. It was in their blood, their bone, their 
character. The little guys didn’t give up. 

All of this country is a monument to the 
little guy. All of our industries, our farms, 
our homes, our resources—the little guys did 
the work. They went into the oil fields and 
brought out the black gold. They dug in the 
earth and gave us our coal and metals. A few 
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became famous, but the millions remained 
unknown. They worked and died in obscu- 
rity, but this country is an everlasting monu- 
ment to their deathless spirit which lives on. 

That is the ideal we Americans must always 
Keep in mind—America must be a place where 
the little guy is king. Free enterprise is the 
little guy’s kind of enterprise—he can go into 
any business he wants, invest his savings in 
whatever he wants, and lick the competition 
to a frazzle if he is able to. The Government 
belongs to him—he do*sn’t belong to the 
Government. The little guy made America, 
and today he is perpetuating America. And 
tomorrow he must be the symbol of America, 
too. 





Retooling of American Industry for War 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
- I include the following statement. by 
Federation of Labor: 


Laber is doing its full part in retooling 
American industry for war production and 
in speeding the output of armaments, mili- 
tary supplies, and equipment. In the con- 
version of industry from civilian to war out- 
put, hundreds of our wage earners have lost 
their jobs, have abandoned their homes and 
have gone to new places where war produc- 
tion is concentrated to make their skills and 
training available where these are most 
needed and where they count most. Gladly 
and willingly American workers are making 
these sacrifices and undergoing privation to 
render their services to the Nation. To 
American workers no sacrifice is too costly 
and no privation too great if it means a tangi- 
ble contribution toward victory. 

In the conversion of our great mass-produc- 
tion industries, wage earners are making their 
contribution as workers and as consumers. 
In doing so they rightly expect to be accorded 
the privilege of consultation and participa- 
tion in the formulation of basic policies gov- 
erning war production and civilian alloca- 
tion. 

The executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has made a careful canvass 
of all factors surrounding the shortage of 
rubber resulting from the loss of the vital 
sources of supply of crude rubber in the 
Far East. We recognize the need for severe 
restriction in the manufacture and sale of 
rubber tires and other rubber products for 
civilian use. We believe, however, that it is 
in the public interest to modify the present 
tire-rationing regulations to insure unim- 
paired maintenance of services essential to 
the health and welfare of the people. 

The present, almost complete, stop order on 
the sale of rubber tires threatens to upset 
our entire civilian economy and to disrupt 
to an enormous degree the lives of millions 
of people who are making their utmost con- 
tribution to the war effort. The order has 
created a situation so serious that it would 
warrant a searching examination of all facts 
by Congress before the drastic curtailment 
ordered becomes permanent. The order pro- 


ive council of the American . 
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hibiting the sale of rubber tires should be | however, that provision be made to main- 
considered in the light of the following facts: tain our motor highway and delivery trans- 
In 1941 our rubber industry processed eee in full and safe operation. 


775,000: tons of crude rubber—an. all-time 
record. After a decisive conservation policy 
had been finally put into effect in the sum- 
mer of 1941, it was possible to accumulate 
stocks on hand amounting to 600,000 tons 
at the end of 1941. In addition to this stock 
pile held by the Rubber Reserve Company 
of Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
by the trade, approximately 100,000 tons of 
crude rubber is afloat, representing the ship- 
ments on the way. 

In addition there are at least 1,000,000 tons 
of used rubber available from which approxi- 
mately 600,000 tons of reclaimed rubber can 
be derived. 

The program of expansion of the synthetic 
rubber industry announced by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Jesse Jones, is expected to 
yield 90,000 tons of rubber by the end of 
1942. This $400,000,000 expansion program 
is designed to provide an output of 400,000 
tons of synthetic rubber when all new plants 
are brought into production. 

In 1941 there were 65,000,000 tires sold in 
the United States. To sell this unprece- 
dented volume of tires, it was necessary for 
the trade to supplement current production 
by reaching into inventory stocks. Although 
our stocks of manufactured new tires 
amounted to 16,000,000 tires at the end of 
1940, at the end of 1941 dealers and manu- 
facturers’ inventories totaled only about 
7,600,000 tires. Even without new tire pro- 
duction, the available inventories should 
make it possible to put new rubber when 
needed on 1,900,000 automobiles and trucks. 

Tires, tank treads, and other rubber prod- 
ucts for military use is one of the most im- 
portant requirements of our Army and air 
force. It is authoritatively indicated, how- 
ever, that there is no immediate danger 
whatsoever of ‘a shortage of rubber for mili- 
tary needs. The United States, even at the 
present time, has enough rubber to meet 
full military requirements for approximately 
2¥, years and will have an even larger supply 
when the present of synthetic rub- 
ber production and of domestic crude pro- 
duction gets under way. 

In view of these facts, the executive council 
urges that prompt steps be taken to modify 
the present rationing procedure in such a way 
as to meet the requirements of all vital trans- 
portation services, including delivery services 
essential to maintain the health, welfare, as 
well as unimpaired efficiency and morale of 
our civilian population. 

Our economy is geared up to a large extent 
to motor transportation. It is imperative, 
therefore, to the extent possible, to maintain 
uninterrupted operation of our commercial 
motor transportation on our highways and 
in our cities. In view of this, we recommend 
that every consideration be given to granting 
preference allocations of new tires necessary 
to maintain unimpaired operation of vehicles 
used for delivery of foodstuffs and the opera- 
tion of our essential service industries. 

We further recommend that in retreading 
and recapping of used tires, a system of 
priorities be put into effect to make retread- 
ing and recapping facilities available to de- 
livery trucks handling foodstuffs as well as 
those operating for essential-service trades. 

The operating effectiveness of our economy 
in this war depends on transportation facili- 
ties servicing the vital requirements of 
civilian life to an extent consistent with our 
military needs. We are a nation on wheels. 
If it is necessary to completely eliminate the 
major source of demand for new rubber tires 
under a system of rationing, let it start with 
pleasure cars and other civilian vehicles not 
utilized in the service of essential community 
needs. It igs both possible and necessary, 





A Promise to Hitler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. MYr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein speech of Mr. 
Robert A. Morton, of the Los Angeles 
bar, titled “A Promise to Hitler.” 

I suggest that. every House Member 
read this speech, as I believe it to be one 
of the best-written articles on this sub- 
ject that I have seen. 

The article follows: 

A PROMISE TO HITLER 
(By Robert A. Morton, of the Los Angeles Bar) 


Once again, Herr Hitler, a somber Christ- 
mas day, and again a tragic year has drawn 
darkly to a close. Once again the peace and 
glory of the Yuletide are shrouded by Nazi 
lust of as your robot legions and 
their allies move on a mission of destruction 
and death. Still do the creatures of the 
pagan swastika swarm in the world; still do 
free peoples fight for honor, liberty, and life. 

Again your German cult of hate makes 
ready for a new season of aggression. With 
heavy foot on the backs of millions of your 
own people, you, Herr Hitler, the responsible 
leader—yourself the Nazi god of terror—view 
the calamity inflicted on the world and point 
the way for renewed onslaught. 

Again you prepare to harvest the bloody 
fruit of 7 years of preparation for attack, of 
deadly propaganda that blinded and cor- 
rupted the mind of German youth, of skillful 
intrigute and treachery abroad. The heralds 
of the Nazi “new order” have leveled small 
villages and great cities. Blackened ruins 
mark the crusade of German kultur in na- 
tions that were free. Bombs from the air 
have dug deep the foundations of that “new 
order,” of tyrant and serf—foundations in 
the quicksand of military hazard. 

Herr Hitler, a quarter century ago 8,000,000 
men fell in battle in a test of freedom against 
the tyranny you now lead to a fresh assault. 
Then the dynamic energy of the German 
people was betrayed by a Prussian military 
group. Today a band of ruthless adventur- 
ers, assembled and directed by you, has forced 
upon the German people the tragedy of at- 
tempted world conquest by the mass slaughter 
of combatants and civilians alike. The story 
of your rise to power at home, by the hyp- 
nosis of a degraded propaganda and the 
frightfulness of your executioners, is yet an- 
other dire chapter in the history of modern 
Germany—and the final red page has yet to be 
turned. 

To you, and to you above all men, Hert 
Hitler, full credit must be given for the de- 
based genius that put new breath in the 
“superman” fancies of that insane German, 
Nietzsche, reached into a past age for the 
studied perfidies of the Italian Machiavelli and 
invented and placed in action the Nazi plot to 
capture Germany and conquer the world. 
Once again a civilization swept by a German 
horror must unite under the banner of 
Christendom to save itself from slavery. 
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in the history of his people. Shall you escape 
his sharp fate at the block 
Herr Hitler, you who are the 
and spearhead of brute force in the world, at 
long last—for you—time and tide have 
turned. This very year a solemn promise 
and pledge is made by all men who were and 
are free, a promise sanctified by the prayers 
of tortured peoples under the Nazi hell, by 
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the starved, the maimed, and the blind, and 
by the memory of the heroic dead on land and 
in the sea. 

We do not choose, Herr Hitler, to pass to our 
offspring a world smashed by armed greed and 
might. We shall not surrender to Nazi gang- 
sters, who worship a vicious tyrant as their 
leader; who invoke the morals and means of 
the outlaw, the pirate, and the sadist; who 
rob and kill in an ecstasy of inhuman fervor; 
who revel in the cruelties of savagery but lack 
the virtues of the savage—nor shall we sur- 
render to their allies. 

You and those with you who spread by the 
sword the gross falsehood of Germanic “race 
superiority,” and who aim to annihilate or 
enslave free peoples, shall go down to defeat 
not in honor but in shame. You and those 
with you who preach the deadly creed of race 
persecution that would crush to death all 
that generations of men have nurtured and 
grown in the gardens of moral achievement— 
good will, magnanimity, and the spiritual 
values that raised mankind from the jungle— 
you and your tools shall perish from the 
earth. 

For men whose love of liberty is interwoven 
in every fiber of their being shall demonstrate 
that a cult of tyranny may be armored in 
steel, yet shall it be beaten into the mire and 
muck of oblivion by the strength of men who 
would be free. I, an American citizen, hold 
to the conviction that never in this century 
shall a barbarous despotism be permitted to 
rest in triumph amid the ruins of civilization. 

And you, Herr Hitler, who scorn the demo- 
cratic love of freedom, who scoff at ethical 
principles and honorable conduct; you who 
shout denunciation of the finest qualities of 
the human mind; you who command the 
killing of innocent hostages as in the ancient 
days of Genghis Khan—you shall have good 
cause to remember the words written down a 
hundred years ago: 

“Easier were it to hurl the rooted mountain 
from its base than force the yoke of slavery 
upon men determined to be free.” 

Herr Hitler, before the sacred altar of jus- 
tice and freedom among men, a promise and 
pledge is made and sealed with the devotion 
and faith of the free peoples of this planet— 
a promise that shall be fulfilled as surely as a 
higher Providence than nazi-ism rules in the 
universe: 

That you and your companions in crime 
against humanity, and all of the perverted 
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oF 
HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, last week criticism was voiced in 


Civilian Defense. The facts are that the 
appointee is not a Communist and that 
the defense job is an unpaid position on 
an advisory council which meets less 
than once a month. 

The man whose appointment was criti- 
cized is Joseph P. Lash, secre- 
tary of the International Student Serv- 
ice. On Wednesday, January 14, the 
New York newspaper PM printed an 
article about Mr. Lash, under the head- 
ing “New Deal foes hit anti-Red youth 
leader.” In that article, a clear state- 
ment was made concerning the activi- 
ties of Mr. Lash which have in fact 
caused him to be denounced by the Com- 
munists and have given him a position 
of leadership among studert groups 
which have no connection or sympathy 
with the Communist Party. The rele- 
vant portion of the newspaper article 
follows: 


In September 1939, at a meeting of the 
executive committee of the American Stu- 
dents Union, Lash sharply condemned the 
Nazi-Soviet pact and, subsequently, the Soviet 
invasion of Finland. 

He remained a supporter of the Roosevelt 
administration during the 2 years when the 
Communists were calling F. D. R. a war- 
monger. Because of his stand Lash was de- 
nounced in the New Masses, the Daily Work- 
er, Clarity (organ of the Young Communist 
League), and the Young Communist Review. 
Typical examples of these denunciations are 
reproduced on this page. 

He actively fought both the American Stu- 
dent Union and the American Youth Con- 
gress, which he described as Communist dom- 
inated, and was booed off the platform for 
expressing anti-Red views at a Youth Con- 
gress meeting in February 1941. 

Following the outbreak of the Nazi-Soviet 
war, Communist groups are known to have 
approached him urging a resumption of the 
“united front.” He rejected their proposals. 

Just 1 month ago Lash published an article 
in the magazine Threshold, organ of the In- 
ternational Student Service, in which he op- 
posed cooperation between progressive stu- 
dents and Communist groups. He contended 
that their ultimate aims were irreconcilable 
despite the Communists’ change of line on 
the war. 

Under Lash’s leadership International Stu- 
dent Service meetings have been addressed by 
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HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 
OF MINNESOTA ‘i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter written 


by Mr, Frank E. Watts, of Mankato, 
‘Minn . k 5 


MANKATO, MINN., January 12, 1942, 
Mr, J. P. O'Hara, 


the 
This hook-up has problems of labor and 
feed costs. Their importance here in this 
letter arise only as related to the national 
problems. As a matter of fact, these two 
vexing problems threaten to force me to sell 
the herd. But for the national call for dairy 
products, I consider selling advisable. 


formerly. With the induction of farm 

into the Army and Navy the problem will be 
worse. Add to this the cry for higher wages 
and it will force a show-down with farmers. 

It has been said that the Government will 
see to it that various unemployed of the city 
will go to the farms. My judgment is that 
most of these fellows never earn their board. 
On a dairy farm all they can do is dry the 
cows up. 

In making adjustments on these problems, 
all I would suggest is that the fundamental 
facts and right principles be carefully 
weighed. Powerful blocs may outweigh 
these. My guess is that extreme wages and _ 
excessively high prices will prove mischievous. 
Controlling either may be difficult. Care 
should be taken to avoid unbalance. The 
permitted use of the union card on defense 
jobs is un-American, unwise, and unfair. It 
is making for both delay and unemployment. 
Lots of men here could be helping to rush 
defense work except for the card. 

I realize that what I can say is only a 
word. To heed it may be difficult. It is in 
this spirit that I write. 

Respectfully yours, 
: Frank E. Watts. 
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Indefensible and Harmful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
“9% 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under authority to revise and extend my 
remarks to include therein an editorial 

Monica Santa 


per 
taining to the matter of handling of the 
deportation proceedings of Harry Bridges 
I am submitting herewith that editorial 
for inclusion in the Recorp. 

While this matter has been repeatedly 
drawn to the attention of the Members 
of the House, I commend this editorial 
and request that every Member read it. 
It is clear, concise, to the point, and self- 
explanatory. 

The article follows: 

INDEFENSIBLE AND HARMFUL 

a ae ae ee 

amazing recommendation of the Board 
of poy rar Appeals that the ri, ng 
proceedings against Harry Bridges be can- 
celed. As for the reason given by the Board 
for this recommendation, it is considerably 
more offensive both to the nostrils and the 
intelligence than any smell of whitewash. 

“We find,” the astonishing statement reads, 
“that the evidence in this record does not 
establish that Harry Renton Bridges was at 
any time a member of or affiliated with any 


was so damning that the then Attorney Gen- 
eral, New Dealer Robert Jackson, could not 
ignore it and had to order a new Bridges 
trial—this evidence amounts to nothing. It 
was en to convince Federal Judge Sears 
that Bridges had been affiliated with the 
Communists, had worked with them, and is 
deportable under the law. 

Let us admit, for the sake of argument, 
that it may be desirable to some in present 


war conditions not to make an issue of de- 


porting a radical labor leader with a large 
following. To many it will seem that war 
conditions make it all the more desirable 
that a subversive influence should be re- 
moved; but let us suppose that a contrary 
policy appears wiser and less embarrassing 
to certain Government officials. These offi- 
cials might claim, with some justice, that 
so long as Bridges cooperated with the Na- 
tion’s war effort, it would be better to let 
sleeping dogs lie; that to deport him would 
only stir up his following and lose their 
cooperation. 

That, we believe, would be a defensible 
policy: It would insist on Bridges’ good be- 
havior and would keep deportation in abey- 
ance—as a very useful weapon to compel 
good behavior. No one, neither those who 
have reason to dislike Bridges nor those who 
follow him blindly, could get stirred up over 
that. 

But the present attempt to whitewash him 
cannot be defended on any such grounds of 
policy. It makes the Bridges case an issué 
all over again. Do those who are responsible 
for this latest farce imagine that they have 
pacified anybody? There are at least as many 
persons in California who wiil be angered and 
disgusted by this latest official protection of a 
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notorious Red as there are on the other side. 


&@ good many more 
Since the issue has been raised by Bridges’ 
it. will oe ee 
a 


li 


for 
ttorney General Biddle ignore it any 
. He will be doing a public service if 
deports Bridges. 


Pop 





Labor Loses Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Watchman-Advocate, Clayton, Mo., 
Friday, January 16, 1942: 

LABOR LOSES AGAIN 

The Smith bill, “an act to further expedite 
the national defense by providing for the in- 
vestigation and mediation of labor disputes 


sideration of those who block the very bill 
that would further the emancipation of the 


The Smith bill requires a full, complete, and 
honest accounting of labor unions so that the 
man who has to pay dues knows for what 
purpose the money is being spent. This bill 
ere eae aes Seen te he event 


é 
g 
: 
: 
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laboring man as well as management. This 
truly is labor’s emancipation because it takes 
the union man out from under the yoke of 
the racketeer, and in addition to that it does 


A workingman, whether he is a member of 
@ labor organization or not, has the right to 
be free. He need not be herded like cattle, 
sold and bartered, cheated and robbed by un- 
scrupulous labor-union leaders who care 
about nothing except the amount of money 
they are able to shake down for themselves. 

Missouri’s representatives did a good piece 
of work for labor when four Democrats and 
three Republicans supported the Smith bill. 
Time and the experiences of the next few 
months will prove that these seven men stood 
against the workingman being exploited by 
labor racketeers and that they stood for a 
labor policy that would give the workingman 
his proper and earned place in the destiny 
of our free Republic. 
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Chippewa Indians Want to Help in W 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the fcllowing resolution of 
Chippewa Indians of Montana: 

We want to help America win the war. 

Food products from ranch and farm will 
help win the war. 

We, the first Americans, are natural hus- 
bandmen and farmers. It is our nature to 
live the outdoor life. 

We will be able to help win the war if the 
Government will give us the opportunity 
under the Farm Security Act. 

Give us the chance to take our place with 
other Amiericans and help to keep the Stars 
and Stripes flying forever. 





You Can’t Beat Hitler With a Phi Beta 
Kappa Key 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 14, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address entitled “You Can’t Beat 
Hitler With a Phi Beta Kappa Key” de- 
livered by me over station WNBF, Mon- 
day evening, January 19, 1942: 3 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, and the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District, once again it is a privilege 
and a great satisfaction for me to speak to 
you all though in transcribed form through 
the medium of our own station, WNBF. As 
I announced last week, these programs have 
been made availabie through the courtesy 
of Mr. Mastin and his staff and are designed 
to come in the form of a weekly report to 
you, the people of the district—“My boss.” 

When I was home last fall I was accosted 
by a large group of young men from all walks 
of life. These were young, energetic, and 
bubbling over with a patriotic desire to serve 
their country. Some of them came from the 
farms, others from factories of our local in- 
dustries; still others fresh from high school. 
These boys were from splendid American 
families, loyal and true, but unfortunately 
they were unable to realize the greatest desire 
of their lives, namely, to become members of 
the Army or Navy Air Corps. Why? Each 
one told me the same story. He was unable 
to join the air forces because he did not have 
a college education. 

Today the United States is about to build 
the greatest air force that has ever been 
known in the world. When the President 
delivered his special message to Congress on 
the state of the Union a couple of weeks ago, 
he called for 185,000 planes to be completed 
by the end of 1943. These planes inciuded 
all types of military and naval fighting craft. 
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There are to be bombers, fighter planes, pur- 
suit ships, and seaplanes, all of the very latest 
and most effective models and equipped with 
the most and deadly weapons 
which can possibly be made. Having some 
knowledge of the steps that are being taken 
to bring about this vast construction pro- 
gram, of the cost and the contemplated taxes 
which must accompany it, I have no doubt 
but that this gigantic objective will be 
hed 


reached. 
With this magnificent fighting parapher- 
nalia there is but one question which remains 
and that is who is going to pilot these diversi- 
fled and extensive aircraft? At the present 
time there are available to man these planes 
a trained force of less than 10,000. It is 
going to be necessary therefore to build an 
air force, including pilots, navigators, bom- 
bardiers, aerographers, and ground crews, of 
over 2,000,000 members. 

Just how is this going to be done under the 
present set-up? Most of you folks are 
familiar with the very stringent educational 
requ:rements which are in force at this time, 
by both the Army and the Navy air forces, 
for all branches of the flying department. 
Most of you folks know that in order to have 
your son become a military pilot today he 


must first possess 2 years in an institution of. 


higher learning. You are also aware that 
all those who do not come within that strin- 
gent category, no matter what their physical 
attributes may be, no matter how alert, how 
intelligent, how energetic they may be, they 
are absolutely barred from one of the most 
attractive and adventurous and alluring 
branches of service to their country. 

During my remarks tonight I do not want 
to be construed as withholding any credit 
which is due to the thousands upon thou- 
sands of our foremost citizens who have 
worked hard to get a college education and 
advanced training. I want to say here and 
now that I have the greatest respect for the 
diligence and. effort which those sterling 
Americans have brought to bear upon their 
destinies in their struggle to go to college 
and to attain the degrees and the learning 
so valuable and necessary to the well-being of 
society. These men and women are integral 
parts of every community in the land. They 
must be respected for their higher knowledge 
and they must take their places in many 
cases as leaders of their communities. 

But to assume that an American citizen is 
one whit better as a soldier, a sailor, or a 
fighter because he has had the good fortune 
of attaining a college education than a fel- 
low American who does not have that educa- 
tion is positively absurd. The embattled 
farmers at Concord and Lexington who stood 
by the rude bridge, who pelted the invading 
hosts from behind trees and stone walls, and 
who fired the “shot heard ‘round the world,” 
certainly had little or no advanced education. 
Nor did the countless other American Colo- 
nists who took up the cause of freedom side 
by side with them possess more than the 
rudiments of general learning. George Wash- 
ington did not call them to task or deny them 
membership in the fighting forces of the Na- 
tion when they were needed. To the con- 
trary, they were recruited as fast as they 
swarmed to the colors and were welcomed 
with open arms. 

During the Civil War, it will be remem- 
bered, that hundreds upon hundreds of 
young men of Scandinavian parentage flocked 
to the call of President Lincoln. These Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and Danes in most cases 
could not speak a word of English and had to 
have their orders given to them in Swedish. 
Certainly there were no more intrepid sol- 
diers in all the Grand Army of the Republic 
than those same young men. Yet they could 
not have read a word from the printed text- 
books of even a simple and general school of 
the times. 

The same was true at the time of the first 
World War, and the same should be true of 
the conduct of this second great conflict. I 


given the 


ing Greck ant tetir wordy at Weel The 
little brown men who are perpetrating their 
diabolical crimes upon the outposts of the 
United States just don’t understand them. 
But there is something they will understand, 
and readily enough. They will be well aware 
of the time when we fill the skies above Tokyo 


of destruction which the barbarians are now 
wreaking on us. They will comprehend 


their cities, their factories, and aaa land. 

But in order to build this air f 
even today is still a dream, we must accept 
to its membership men of every walk 
men from the farms and from the factories 
and fresh out of high school. Every Ameri- 
can youth should have the privilege be 
coming a military or a naval pilot 
of whether he has a college educat: not. 
if God Almighty has given him the clea eye 
the keen mind, the quickened pulse, and the 
desire to serve his country, he should be al- 
lowed to become a member of this sq 
of honor even if his parents have been 
able to send him beyond high school. He 
not love his country less and he will fly h 
plane as quickly, as keenly, and as well. 

I mentioned that I had talked with many 
young men when I was home last fall. Upon 
my return to Washington I introduced a res- 
olution in the House of Representatives which 
called upon the War Department to investi- 
gate the feasibility of letting down the bars 
of educational requirements for the air force. 
In my resolution I pointed out that hun- 
dreds of our own American boys had found 
places in the Royal Air Force of Great Brit- 
ain and that although they would he fighting 
side by side with us, if we were to enter a 
conflict, nevertheless should war come they 
would not be immediately available for Amer- 
ican service. War did come and in view of 
the splendid record which the Royal Air Force 
has made in defending and saving the British 
Isles from disaster and causing distress to 
the Nazi cause, it became evident that my 
request had some merit. In my resolution 
I pointed out further that the thousands of 
American young men—however capable as 
mechanics or aviators by God-given instinct— 
were and are unable to offer their services as 
pilots due to these educational restrictions. 
This measure which I introduced in the 
House on November 10 of last year advocated 
reducing requirements of education for avia- 
tion cadets in the military and naval branches 
in order to use this great unexplored reser- 
voir of American pilot material. 

Shortly after war was declared I pressed 
for the passage of this resolution again, and 
2 days later the press of the Nation made 
headlines of the report that the War De- 
partment had definitely decided on a brand- 
new course of action and that hereafter they 
would accept men for pilot training without 
even a complete high-school education. I 
Was overjoyed for a time, until one day I re- 
ceived a letter from a young man at home 
stating that he had attempted to join the 
Army Air Corps but had been refused be- 
cause he had only a year and a half of college 
training and must have 2 years. Once more 
I made inquiry and found that the changes 
which had been given out as factual were 
only false rumors, and that no action had 
been taken. Last week I pressed once more 
for action and called upon the War Depart- 


g 
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pursue depend 
further physical, mental, and psychological 
tests to be given at the air-crew replacement 
center. 

“Until these new requirements for aviation 
cadet appointment in air-crew training are 
published, the previous 2-year college re- 
quirement will apply in the case of any 
candidate desiring pilot training. It is thus 

that prospective candidates for 
pilot training who do not have the 2 years 
of college be advised to await the publication 
of the new requirements for this appoint- 
ment, at which time they may submit their 
applications.” 

In view of this enlightening letter, I am 
most pleased to say that the provisions of my 
resolution have been met. I am sure that 
as soon as these new resolutions go into effect, 
thereby allowing boys of all walks of life and 
in every educational sphere to join the air 
forces, the tenor of our war effort will be 
quickened. There will be immediately avail- 
able a tremendous and limitless supply of 
manpower which will find its way into the 
fighting armada of America’s flying forces, 
Lowering the educational requirements for 
air pilots, wiping out the stipulation of 2 
years of college so that a man without it can 
fly for Uncle Sam, will tip the scales of war 
in favor of America, You can’t beat Hitler 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key. But you can 
blacken the skys with squadron after squad- 
ron of the greatest fighting ships and manned 
by the greatest fighting pilots if you let all 
men who have the keenness, the quickness, 
the intelligence, and the aptitude serve their 
country in the air. 





Los Angeles County Grand Jury Recom- 
mends Consideration of H. R. 161 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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3 in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


States affected as aforesaid: Now, therefore, 


Resolved, That the Grand Jury of Los 
Angeles County for the year 1941 hereby me- 
morializes the National Congress to enact into 
law House bill No. 161, presented by the Hon- 
orable JERRY VoorHIs, or some other similar 


Mrs. J. FRANKLYN Cook, 
Chairman, Indigent Relief Committee. 
Douc PLOwDEN, 
Foreman pro tempore, 
Los Angeles County Grand Jury. 
JANUARY 12, 1942. 





Ressintion of Ishpeming Council No. 
1541, Knights of Columbus 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. HOOK: Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 


KNIGHTs or COLUMBUS, 
IsHPEMING COUNCIL, No. 1641, 
Ishpeming, Mich., January 15, 1942. 
Hon. Franx E. Hoox, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Hook: We gladly avail 
ourselves of the opportunity afforded by 
action of Ishpeming Council No. 1541, 
Knights of Columbus, at the regular meeting 
held on January 12, 1942, to transmit to you 
herewith, on behalf of our organization, a 
resolution passed by unanimous vote, and 
reading as follows: 

“Whereas our beloved country again has 
been forced into an unjust and unprovoked 
war, in violation of the most solemn and 
binding obligations of civilized nations, and 
having as the object the utter destruction of 
all those principles and values which freedom- 
loving men have ever held precious above 
all else: Be it 

“Resolved, That Ishpeming Council No. 1541, 
Knights of Columbus, comprised of 210 mem- 
bers, again, as in 1917, reaffirms its loyalty and 
devotion, and pledges its membership, re- 
sources, and influence, to positive and active 
support of our Government and its agencies, 
throughout the crucial trials and labors in- 
herent in the conducting of the war now in 
progress, and also to earnest, cooperative sup- 
port of all authorized patrictic movements 
and organizations engaged in furtherance of 
achieving the most efficient and rapid attain- 
ment of victory; a victory so decisive and 
complete as to preclude from minds of tyrants 
for ages to come, the conviction that nations 


and peoples may be seized, oppressed, en- 
slaved, and slaughtered at will, with im- 


“Resolved, That copies of this 
be sent to Franklin D. Roosevel 
the United States of America, to ArtHur H. 
VANDENBERG, and to PrENTIss M. Brown, re- 
spective Members of the United States Sen- 
ate, and to Franx E. Hoox, Representative in 

from the Twelfth Dis- 
trict of Michigan. Also that publication of 
same be requested in the columns of Mar- 
quette Daily Mining Journal and Ishpeming 
Tron Ore.” 


Yours very truly, 
Joun F. O'NEILL, 

‘ Grand Knight. 
Rosert B. CLEARY, 

Secretary. 





To Our Dead of the Western Isles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following poem, written 
by Karl Myers, of Parsons, W. Va. For 
many years this poet of the mountains 
has contributed worth-while verse. 


TO OUR DEAD OF THE WESTERN ISLES 


They said we had grown so sour with our 
family quarrels 
We could never again see anything eye to 
eye; 
So busy with regulating each other’s morals, 
We would let the rest of the world and its 
griefs go by. 
They said: “Behold! each bird of the eagle’s 
feather 
Thinks but of its individual, selfish nest; 
And never in all the world will they flock to- 
gether 
Though storm clouds shadow the sky from 
east or west. 


The starred-and-striped old miser, between 
his oceans, 
Is smugly slumbering, smugly counting his 
gold, 
Devoid forever of all the human emotions,” 
These are the things the blind ones gloat- 
ingly told. 
But the blood of our murdered men, on a 
Sunday morning, 
Cried out from the far-off isles of the west- 
ern deep; 
And the starred-and-striped old miser, whom 
foes were scorning, 
Was counting his gold no more, no more 


asleep. : 
He was harkening then, as he never before 
had harkened, 
To the tale of a treacherous blow of a 
dastard’s hand, 
And his brow with a fury unknown before 
had darkened, 
As he lifted the vengeful sword of a mighty 
land. 
A land whose every bickering clique and 
faction 


Had vanished away like snow in the tropic 


sun; 
Where the bitter word swung into the blazing 
action, 
And the brawling eaglets took to the air 
like one. 
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In the ledger of liberty it has been recorded: 
The debt that a world delivered will always 


owe. 
God knows how long, in our squabbles small 
and sordid, 
We might have engaged, until we had 
perished so. 
God knows how long, as our men of place 
~ and learning 
Debated the point of law and the proper 
thing, 
We might have fiddled while freedom’s Rome 
was burning 
And the mad, gray wolf was gathering for 
the spring. 


O dead of the western isles—in all the story 
Of lives well lost for a cause or a country’s 


sake, 
No sacrifice shines out with a greater glory 
Than yours, nor ever was made for a greater 
stake. 


Your end began the end of a madman’s 


The turn of the terror’s dark, insidious tide; 
And with your death, as the fatal dawn came 


gleaming, 
Its last, faint chance of victory also died. 
—kKarl Myers. 





War Gardens and State Councils of 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on 
the occasion of the National Defense 
Gardening Conference, held in Washing- 
ton on December 19, 1941, Gov. Prentice 
Cooper, of Tennessee, delivered a most 
interesting and instructive address on the 
subject of gardening. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a great pleasure and a privilege for 
me as Governor of Tennessee to participate in 
this national defense gardening conference, 
I wish, first, to congratulate our distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wickard, Gov- 
ernor McNutt, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, and our own distinguished 
chairman who is well known and liked in 
Tennessee, for their vision and initiative in 
calling this conference. The Department of 
Agriculture is on the alert to what is going 
on in the country, and I deeply appreciate 
the compliment paid the State of Tennessee 
by Chairman Wilson. 

It is up to our national leaders here in 
Washington, who have the national viewpoint, 
to formulate the national objectives; and I 
Was greatly interested to hear the Secretary 
of agriculture say that he wanted a million 
and a third more gardens in America in 1942. 
In my opinion, that objective can be obtained 
easily by proper cooperation. It is certainly 
up to each governor and each State defense 
council to play their part in achieving the 
national objectives. 

The aims of this conference—to encourage 
more farm gardens, more home fruit gardens, 
more community and school gardens, and the 
improving of health through better food 
habits are certainly worth while. All 
wealth comes from the ground. This program 
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is completely constructive. Any man who 
can produce is entitled to the respect of his 
neighbors. Did you ever think what a terrific 
indictment it is to say of any man that he 
cannot produce? Certainly the production of 
food is one of the most necessary activities of 
mankind. 

The importance of food cannot be better 
illustrated than by that delightful old legend 
of King Midas, who, having gained his wish 
to have anything in the world he wanted, 
wished that everything he touched might 
turn into gold. You recall how splendidly 
everything went until he grew hungry and 
sat down to the banquet table to eat. We 
can well imagine his fright and dismay when 
he first dented that golden lamb chop with 
his teeth and when each piece of bread turned 
into glittering gold. A thing has value ac- 
cording to its uses. Of course we know that 
gold is useful in filling teeth and that it 
is desirable in making jewelry, but we can- 
not eat gold. 

Not long ago while attending an agricul- 
tural festival in Tennessee near the Kentucky 
border, I reminded the audience that three- 
fourths of the gold in the world was buried 
over at Fort Knox. Possibly an avaricious 
person, if offered all that gold provided he 
would do without food for 60 days, might 
be tempted to accept the proposition. That 
would not be an impossible feat. But I 
imagine you will agree that after about a 
week or 10 days without food the man might 
be willing to trade off a good, full truckload 
of gold for just one good chicken dinner. 
After a week or two more, provided he was 
still living, he probably would be willing to 
swap the whole thing off, lock, stock, and 
barrel, for just one good glass of sweet milk 
or one Irish .potato or perhaps for an egg. 

I recall how my grandparents in Tennessee 
referred to the sudden scarcity of food during 
the War Between the States. We had then in 
Tennessee the same rich bottomlands that 
we have now, only perhaps they were richer 
then. No one was thinking much of food 
scarcity until a piece of apple pie, ordinarily 
worth about 5 cents, suddenly got to be worth 
$5—provided you could get it at all. The 
food had been requisitioned for Army use or 
otherwise disposed of; winter had come on, 
and there was no chance to raise more. Food 
has a way of disappearing in wartimes. 

The Secretary of Agriculture mentioned a 
very important word awhile ago, and that 
word was “organization.” The question that 
I wish to address myself to is, What can 
State governments and State defense coun- 
cils do to achieve the objectives of this con- 
ference—to have more farm gardens, better 
varieties of foods, and an adequate supply 
of food? The answer is that our State gov- 
ernments can do plenty. 

I want to tell you what Tennessee has done 
with its home food supply program. The 
program is not original with me. I got the 
idea at a Governors’ conference from Sen- 
ator Maybank who was then Governor of 
South Carolina, and he told me that he had 
got the idea from Max Gardner, former Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. At that time it was 
called a Live-at-Home program. We think we 
have improved the program in Tennessee 
today. We believe our new name, the home 
food supply program tells more than the 
older name. You notice the words are good 
words. There is no better word in the Eng- 
lish language than the word “home.” It 
is a word we never get tired of and can never 
wear threadbare. Likewise, there is no more 
important word in the English language than 
the word “food.” Coupling those two good 
words “home” and “food” together, we make 
a good start; and then when we add the 
word “supply” we have in three words a good 
program already suggested because certainly 
we want an adequate supply of home food. 

I endorse the name suggested here this 
morning, Food for Freedom, as being espe- 
cially suited to present conditions. We in 


at home three-fourths of what one consumes 
during the year. The remarkable thing 
about it is that it does not cost anything. 
Governors and State defense councils are 
often concerned with money and the means 
of making programs effective, and they are 
bound to see and appreciate the significance 
of a program which puts to full use existing 
machinery. I want to thank the Department 
of Agriculture for the splendid cooperation it 
has always given us in Tennessee in our home 
food-supply program which we initiated 2 
years ago. We had the finest sort of coopera- 
tion from the director of agricultural exten- 
sion and from the University of Tennessee. 
We also had splendid cooperation from the 
director of vocational agriculture education, 
from the director of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, from the public schools of the 
State, and, of course, from our own commis- 
sioner of agriculture. The first task, as I 
see it, is for the Governor or the State defense 
council to enlist the aid of these important 
agencies in this worth-while program. 

We started this program in Tennessee 2 
years ago because we wanted the farm popu- 
lation of the State to be more prosperous and 
self-sustaining. We wanted to increase in- 
terest on the farm and build better citizens— 
self-respecting and of high morale. Any man 
who can produce three-fourths of what he 
and his family consume at home is entitled to 
the respect of his neighbors and the apprecia- 
tion of his State government for having done 
an outstanding good job. He is entitled to 
marked recognition. 

You know we all like to be appreciated, and 
the farmers of our country have had all too 
little means of being recognized for out- 
standing good work. So we decided to give 
each farmer in Tennessee who was successful 
in raising three-fourths of what he consumed 
at home a certificate of merit, signed by the 
director of the State agricultural extension 
service, the director of vocational agricultural 
education, the State director of the Farm 
Securiy Administration, the State commis- 
sioner of agriculture, and the Governor. 

The first step was to have each of the 
county agents on their scheduled visits 
among the farmers in their respective coun- 
ties take along with them a small enrollment 
card. On this card the farmer agreed to 
enroll in the 1941 home-food-supply program 
and to do his best to meet the requirements, 
including the keeping of a record of what 
he produced. On the back of the card was 
an explanation of the home-food-supply 
program. 

The next, and one of the most important 
steps of all, was to see that this program did 
not result merely in a whole lot of useless 
talk but was made effective throughout the 
year; thereby winning the respect of all, in- 
cluding the farmers who enrolled. This 
was done by giving the county agents a 
home-food-supply score card whereby each 
farmer was checked throughout the year on 
the progress made. All farmers who had 
accumulated as much as 750 points—or in 
other words succeeded in raising three- 
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fourths of what they consumed at home— 
were entitled to an award of the certificate, 


| 
I 
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engaged in raising three-fourths of what they 
consumed at home. 

You will observe that this program is one 
that appeals to all—to the tenant farmer as 
well as to the farm owner, to the poor man 
as well as to the rich. And it is also a 
program in which the housewife can play as 
important a role as her husband by canning 
and preserving the foods which he grows. It 
is also a program in which the children take 
a tremendous interest. Many of those who 
enrolled in the pr in Tennessee were 
interested in it through their children. 

I should like to offer a suggestion for 
putting over such a program among Ameri- 
ca’s farm families. Farmers are not always 
easy to organize. We are often a little slow 
to take up new ideas, and that is particu- 
larly true when we offer our ideas clothed in 
large words suggesting difficulties and com- 
plications. So in our conferences in Tennes- 
see we at first had to listen to a great many 
ideas, which in themselves were splendid. 
But we could not include them all for they 
would have so weighted the program down 
that it would have failed to get wide ac- 
ceptance. In other words, the program must 
be able to travel. If we were in a conference 
this morning to plan a racing automobile 
to win on the Indianapolis Speedway, no 
doubt we would hear many suggestions. 
Somebody perhaps, would advocate heavy 
bumpers that would protect the driver if 
perchance he skidded through the fence. 
Others might offer suggestions ranging all 
the way from a top to a fire extinguisher or 
fenders. But all those things if placed on a 
racing car would prevent its winning in a 
race because it simply would not travel fast 
enough to win. 

We are in a war today, and we must win. 
Consequently we must plan effective pro- 
grams that will achieve the necessary objec- 
tive of victory. 

So, instead of including in our programs 
such worthy objectives as talking about live- 
stock and poultry improvement, crop diversi- 
fication, the planting of more fruit trees, soil 
erosion, and many other interesting and 
worth-while subjects, in order to make our 
program in Tennessee travel, all we did was 
to ask the farmer to try to raise three-fourths 
of what he consumed at home. Any child 
able to grasp the meaning of three-fourths 
could grasp the meaning of the program. But 
in the program was the germ of almost in- 
finite expansion, because once a farmer gives 
his pledge to raise three-fourths of what he 
consumes home he will plant more vege- 
tables in the garden, he will plant more fruit 
trees, he will try better to conser-e his soil. 
He might buy, if he is able, a milk cov and 
engage in other worth-while activities that 
will make him thrifty and self-sustaining. 

When this program was first initiated in 
Tennessee, a politically minded individual 
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in other worth-while activities that 
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This program, good, sound, and constructive 
in peacetime, is doubly valuable in wartime 
because transportation is saved by the pro- 
duction of food at home, and the food that 
might have been purchased at the stores 
can be used by our soldiers and Allies. 

The home-food-supply program in Tennes- 
see has met with tremendous enthusiasm, as 
you can judge by the fact that we had almost 
half a million citizens enrolled in the pro- 
gram out of a total population in the State 
of less than 3,000,000. 

The enthusiasm of participants in the pro- 
gram was well illustrated by a banquet re- 
cently held in Washington County, Tenn., 
where, just for fun, those engaged in the 
program served at a banquet all the many 
varieties of food they had produced in that 
community. 

Here is a list of the foods served at the 
Leesburg community harvest dinner, Decem- 
ber 12, 1941: 

Meats and eggs: Souse meat, chicken, duck, 
ham, sausage, frog legs, kidney loaf, squirrel, 
heart, brains, beefsteak, liver, mutton, tongue, 
hawk, scrapple, muskrat, bacon, ” 
mountain oyster, turkey, rabbit, fish, sweet- 
bread, goose, pigeon, quail, guinea, chitlings, 
eggs, hot tamales, tripe, chicken dumplings, 
noodles, sage dressing. 

Milk products: Cottage cheese, 
cheese, butter. 

Vegetables: Chinese cabbage, green beans, 
baked beans, radishes, lettuce, beets, parsnips, 


sliced 


Trish potatoes, turnips, pimiento, 


pickles, cucumbers, kraut, watercress, parsley, 
mint sauce. 

Breads: Blueberry muffins, biscuits, corn 
muffins, whole-wheat hot cakes, Boston brown 


, popovers, mush, whole-wheat cereal, 
old-fashioned corn pone, home-made grape- 
nuts. 

Desserts: Butterscotch pie, cream pie, peach 
pie, vinegar pie, blackberry.pie, cherry pie, 
chess pie, mince pie, egg custard, pumpkin 
pie, buttermilk pie, pecan pie, apple pie, mo- 
lasses pie, strawberry chiffon pie, hickory nut 
cookies, sour cream cookies, honey fruit cook- 


preserves. 
Nuts: White walnuts, hazelnuts, peanuts, 
8 gi hickory nuts, pecans, black 


Deinke: Mountain teaberry tea, sweet milk, 


japonica juice, coffee (acorn), honeylocust 
ale, coffee (wheat). 

Exhibits that could be eaten: Red plum, 
wild honey, eggnog, vinegar, hickory-bark 
sirup, hot pepper sauce, molasses, peach-seed 
jelly, horsehardish, salad dressing, chow- 
chow, spicewood tea, pokeberry wine, yellow 
cherries, tomato catsup, dewberry jelly, corn- 
cob sirup, maple sirup, hops, okra. 

Decorations consisted of home-made can- 
dies in apples cut for holders with holly from 
the community. 

We find that one of the beauties of the 
home food supply program, launched as it 
was on the simple idea of raising three- 
fourths of the food consumed at home, is that 
it is capable of expansion. Many of the par- 
ticipants have told me of how they planted 
more vegetables in the garden, planted more 
fruit trees, purchased a cow, or how the 
housewife learned to can for the first time. 
One housewife told me that she had canned 
as much as 700 quarts of fruits and vege- 
tables. 

And in the program is all the joy of doing 
something constructive. It is a great thing 
for one to find out for himself that he can 

. Everyone can see what a wonderful 
morale builder such a program is and how a 
man who does produce respects himself and 
is respected by his neighbors. 

So, on the foundations laid in other years, 
we called this fall in Tennessee a State-wide 
nutrition conference. It was held in the 
State capital and attended by 1,800 official 
delegates for the purpose of improving our 
knowledge of nutrition. 

It is unwise to try to get a whole college 
course in one semester because it will not be 
assimilated. This year we were ready for the 
Federal Government's nutrition program. 
We had not only prominent representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture but we also 
had a member of the Rockefeller Commission 
who had recently been to France to study 
nutrition problems and who had also made a 
study of nutrition problems in Tennessee. 
Out of this conference we have improved our 
program by trying to improve the food habits 
by growing a variety of vegetables and fruits 
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80 as to furnish the required vitamins that 
will make >r better diets and better living. 
The Te,.nessee home food supply program 
has served the purpose of focusing attention 
of farm families on the importance of produc- 
ing a home food supply for their economic 


security and physical well-being and as a con- 


tribution to an impregnable defense for the 
Nation. Today, I propose not an untried ex- 
periment but a program of proven success—a 
home food supply program for the Nation. 
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(b) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 
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HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
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Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Journal of the Oklahoma Bar Association 
for December 27, 1941, by Jeff R. Laird, 
attorney at law of Ada, Okla.: 


Crvit ACTIONS ARISING UNDER SscTion 16 (B) 

OF THE Farr Lasor STANDARDS ACT oF 1938* 
(By Jeff R. Laird, attorney at law, Ada, Okla.) 

Section 16 (b) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938," hereinafter referred to as the act, 
gives affected employees the right to bring 
civil action against employers who pay less 
than the statutory requirement, to recover 
double the amount of their unpaid compen- 
sation, plus a reasonable attorney’s fee and 
costs. Herein are considered some of the prob- 
lems which arise in such actions. 


APPLICABLE STATUTORY PROVISIONS 
Section 16 (b) of the act (29 U. S.C. A. 


216 (b)) provides: 
“Any employer who violates the provisions 


‘ef section 6 or section 7 of this act shall be 


liable to the employee or employees affected 
in the amount of their unpaid minimum 
wages, or their unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion, as the case may be, and in an addi- 
tional equal amount as liquidated damages. 
Action to recover such liability may be main- 
tained in any court of competent jurisdiction 
by any one or more employees for and in be- 
half of himself or themselves and other em- 
ployees similarly situated, or such employee 
or employees may designate an agent or rep- 
resentative to maintain such action for and 
in behalf of all employees similarly situated. 
The court in such action shall, in addition 
to any judgment awarded to the plaintiff or 
plaintiffs, allow a reasonable attorney’s fee 
to be paid by the defendant, and costs of the 
action.” 

The provisions of section 6 and section 7 of 
the act (29 U. S. C. A. 206-207) which have 
general application are as follows: 

“Sec. 6. (a) Every employer shall pay to 
each of his employees who is engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce wages at the following rates— 

“(1) during the first year from the effective 
date * of this section, not less than 25 cents an 
hour, 


* WH Man. and WH Rep. refer to Wage and 
Hour Manual and Wage and Hour Reports, 
published by Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

4 Public No. 718, 75th Cong.; 52 Stat. 1060; 
29 U. S. C. A. 201-219. 

*The Act became effective October 24, 1938. 
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the rate (not less than 30 cents an hour) pre- 
scribed in the applicable order of the Ad- 
ministrator issued under section 8, which- 
ever is lower, and 

“(4) at any time after the effective date of 
this section not less than the rate (not in ex- 
cess of 40 cents an hour) prescribed in the 
applicable order of the Administrator issued 
under section 8, 

7 - * on . 

“Sec. 7. (a) No employer shall, except as 
otherwise provided in this section, employ 
any of his employees who is engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce— 

“(1) for a workweek longer than 44 hours 
during the first year from the effective date of 
this section,’ 

“(2) for a workweek longer than 42 hours 
during the second year from such date, or 

“(3) for a workweek longer than 40 hours 
alter the expiration of the second year from 
such date, 
unless such employee receives compensation 
for his employment in excess of the hours 
above specified at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed.” 

COVERAGE 


It is the work of the employee which de- 
termines whether or not he is covered by 
the act, not the business of the employer. 
Employees who are engaged solely in the 
intrastate business of an employer doing both 
intrastate and interstate business may not 
be subject to the act, although other em- 
ployees of the same employer are subject to 
the Act.* 

It will be noted that not only employees 
engaged in interstate commerce, but also 
those engaged “in the production of goods 
for (interstate) commerce” are covered by 
the act “and for the purpose of this act an 
employee shall be deemed to have been en- 
gaged in the production of goods if such em~ 
ployee was employed in producing, manufac- 
turing, mining, handling, transporting, or in 
any other manner working on such goods, 
or in any process or occupation necessary to 
the production thereof, in any State’’ (Sec. 
3 (j); 29 U. S. C. A. 208 (j). 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that “production of goods for com- 
merce” as used in the Act, “—includes at 
least production of goods, which, at the time 
or production, the employer, according to 
the normal course of his business, intends or 
expects to move in interstate commerce al- 
though, through the exigencies of the busi- 
ness, all of the goods may not thereafter ac- 
tually enter interstate commerce,” and up- 
held the constitutionality of the act as so 
applied, specially overruling Hammer v. Dag- 
enhart, and holding purely intrastate opera- 
tions subject to the commerce power of the 
Federal Government when the product of 
such intrastate operations ultimately finds 
its way into interstate commerce.‘ 

The coverage of the act is thus extremely 
broad, and a definite delineation of its limits 
cannot be ascertained until the appellate 
courts have ruled on a number of border-line 
cases. 

The act has been held to apply in the fol- 
lowing cases: Employees engaged in extracting 
and concentrating ore sold by employer to 
other party, who, after further processing, 
sells finished product in interstate com- 


—_—— 


2 The Act became effective October 24, 1938. 
* Foster v. National Biscuit Co., 31 F. Supp. 
552, 1941, WH Man. 619; Gates v. Graham Ice 
Cream Co., 31 F. Supp. 854, 1941 WH Man. 666. 
*U. S. v. F. W. Darby Lumber Co., 312 U. 8. 
100, 1941 WH Man. 557. 


in part, where the oil moved to other States; 
employee of company 
of ice and its sale and delivery within the 
State, where only 1 percent of the company’s 
business consisted of filling orders for the 
icing of freight cars moving perishable com- 
modities in interstate commerce. 

The act has been held to not apply in the 
following cases: Road en- 
gaged in the maintenance of a toll road used 
by others in interstate commerce;** employees 
of a bakery doing weekly business of $588, of 
which only $18 is interstate business;" 
wrecking company employees who cleaned 
building materials salvaged from old struc- 
tures, although a greater part thereof was 
shipped to other States; * employer bought 
raw gas and sold it to purchaser who took it to 


his local refinery, mixed it with other gas, and 


sold refined substances to other 

who shipped part of them to other States;*" 
employee working in bottling plant, using 
sirup and bottles bought outside State and 
stored in plant until used, all the bottled soda 
water being sold locally;** cooks in restaurant 


5 Sunshine Mining Co. v. Carver, 34 F. Supp. 
274, 1941 WH Man. 620. 

®* St. John v. Brown, 38 F. Supp. 385, 4 WH 
Rep. 173; Divine v. Levy, 30 F. Supp. 44, 4 
WH Rep. 306; Whigham vy. Tucker Oil Co., 
U. 8. D. C., N. D. Texas, March 28, 1941, 4 WH 
Rep. 274; Fleming v. Rex Oil & Gas Co., 
U. 8. D. C., W. D. Mich., Nov. 7, 1941, 4 WH 
Rep. 628. 

* Allen v. Moe, 89 F. Supp. 5, 4 WH Rep. 423. 

®Wonham vy. Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, U. 8. D. C., E. D. Penna., Apr. 2, 1941, 
4 WH Rep. 218; Pickett v. Union Terminal Co., 
33 F. Supp. 244, 1941 WH Man. 693 118 F. (2d) 
328, 4 WH Rep. 131, certiorari granted, U. 8. 
Sup. Ct., Oct. 18, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 583; Harri- 
son v. Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, U. 8. D. C., E. D. Mo., Mar 14, 1941, 4 
WH Rep. 230. 

® Fleming v. Enterprise Box Co., 37 F. Supp. 
331, 4 WH Rep. 172. 

” Lewis vy. Nailling, 36 8. Supp. 187, 1941 WH 
Man. 694. 

11 Klotz v. Ippolito, U. 8. D. C., S. D. Texas, 
July 21, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 444. 

12 Hall v. Warren-Bradshaw Drilling Co., 40 
F. Supp. 290, 4 WH Rep. 409. 

18 Nelson v. Southern Ice Co., U. 8. D. C., 
N. D. Texas, Sept. 27, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 562. 

44 Qverstreet v. North Shore, Corp., U. 8. 
D. C., 8. D. Fla., Oct. 30, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 628. 

15 Goldberg v. Worman, U.8. D. C., 8. D. Fla., 
Feb. 14, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 109. 

1% Bagby v. Cleveland Wrecking Co., 28 F. 
Supp. 271, 1941 WH Man. 624. 

17 Ligon v. United Gas Pipe Line Co., U. 8. 
D.C., N. D. Texas, June 4, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 422. 

% Klotz v. Ippolito, U. S. D. C., S. D. Texas, 
July 21, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 444. 
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at railroad station; employee engaged in 


ice employees, employed by the landlord, 
where part of the building is leased to tenants 
manufacturing goods for interstate com- 
merce.” 

There have been a number of decisions 
holding that watchmen and guards whose em- 
Ployers do interstate business are covered by 
the act,* but at least one court has held that 
an ordinary watchman is not covered by the 
act, although employed to guard property 
which is used in the manufacture of goods 
for interstate commerce.™ There are deci- 
sions holding that watchmen are not covered 


-when employed by a service company which 
furnishes 


and patrolmen, although 
some of the ts guarded are en- 
gaged in interstate commerce,” and the act 
has also been held not applicable to a watch- 
man on an idle drilling rig of his employer 
who drills oil wells for customers, although 
before and after idleness the rig was used to 
drill oil wells for oil. which was transported 
in interstate commerce.” 

JURISDICTION AND REMOVAL 


Jurisdiction of both State and Federal 
courts has been frequently questioned, but it 
to be well settled that suits aris- 
ing under section 16 (b) of the act may prop- 





%® Labates v. Interstate Co., U. 8. D.C., W. D. 
Tenn., Jan. 29, 1941, 1941 WH Man. 624. 

*® Gill v. Electro Manganese. Corp. (Tenn. 
Sup. Ct.) 146 SW. (2d) 352, 1941 WH Man. 
705 


% Fleming v. McGehee, U.8.D.C., 8. D. Fla., 
July 23, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 444; Jewel Tea Co. v 
Williams (C. O. A. 10) 118 F. (2d) 202, 4 WH 
Rep. 143. 

2% Fleming v. Alterman Bros., 38 F. Supp. 94, 
4 WH Rep. 190; Drake v. Hirsch, U. 8. D. C., 
N. D. Ga., Aug. 8, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 446; Wil- 
kerson v. Swift & Co. U.S. D. C., N. D. Texas, 
May 28, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 305. Contra: Ger- 
dert v. Certified Poultry and Egg Co., 38 F. 
Supp. 964, 4 WH Rep. 242; Abadie v. Cudahy 
Packing Co., 37 F. Supp. 64, 4 WH Rep. 149; 
Rauhof v. Henry Gramling & Co., U. 8. D. C., 
E. D. Ark., July 3, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 551; Brown 
v. Bailey, (Tenn. Sup. Ct.) 147 S. W. (2d) 105, 
4 WH Rep. 108. 

*% Fleming v. A. B. Kirschbaum Co., 38 F. 
Supp. 204, 4 WH Rep. 171. Contra: Fleming 
v. Arsenal Building Corp., U. 8S. D. C., 8. D. 
New York, Apr. 11, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 200. 

*%LaFevers v. General Export Iron and 
Metal Co., 86 F. Supp. 838, 1941 WH Man. 629; 
Wood v. Central Sand & Gravel Co., 33 F. 
Supp. 40, 1941 WH Man. 626; Hargrave v. Mid- 
Continent Pet. Corp., U. S. D. C., E. D. Okla., 
June 19, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 352; Campbell v. 
Superior Decalcomania Co., U. 8. D. C., N. D. 
‘Texas, May 20, 1940, 1941 WH Man. 628; 8. H. 
Robinson & Co. v. Larue, Tenn. Ct. App., Aug. 
9, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 520. 

*% Hart v. Gregory, N. Carolina Sup. Ct., Oct. 
15, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 605. 

% Schreiber v. Kane Service, U.8.D.C.,N. D. 
Tll., Sept. 17, 1940, 1941 WH Man. 628; Farr v. 
Smith Detective Agency, 38 F. Supp. 105, 4 
WH Rep. 230. 

** Brown v. Carter Drilling Co., 38 F. Supp. 
489, 4 WH Rep. 259. 
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: 


tained either in State or Federal 
tiff elects. 

It has been contended that State courts are 
without jurisdiction for the reason that such 
actions are “suits for penalties and for- 
feitures incurred under the laws of the 


: 


near unanimity. The only appellate decision 
to date on this point” holds that Federal 
courts have jurisdiction regardless of either 
the amount in controversy or the ci 

of the parties, under title 28, paragraph 41 
(8), United States Code, which gives the Fed- 
eral district courts original jurisdiction “of 
all suits and proceedings arising under any 
law regulating commerce.” 

Federal district courts have held that ac- 
tions under section 16 (b) instituted in State 
courts may not be removed to Federal courts 
in the absence of diversity of citizenship,” or 
when the recovery sought is less than $3,000." 

PARTIES 

Suit may be maintained under section 16 
(b) for a group of employees by any person 
or organization designated by them as their 
agent.* 

Although it has been held that section 16 
(b) provides for the maintaining of class 
actions for the benefit of all employees simi- 
larly situated,” the predominant view seems 
to be that such actions are not true class 
actions, and that no judgment can be entered 
in favor of any employee unless such em- 
ployee either is a party to the suit, has ex- 
pressly designated someone to represent him 
in the suit, or has intervened in the suit, 
and that an employee not coming into a suit 
of his owe volition is not bound by the judg- 
ment. 


*Tapp v. Price-Bass Co. (Tenn. Sup. Ct.) 
147 8. W. (2d) 107, 1941 WH Mah. 719; Forsyth 
v. Central Foundry Co. (Ala. Sup. Ct.) 198 So. 
706, 1941 WH Man. 720; Adair v. Traco Divi- 
sion (Ga. Sup. Ct.) 15 8S. E. (2d) 306, 4 WH 
Rep. 219; Abroe v. Lindsay Bros Co., Minn. 
Sup. Ct., Oct. 24, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 604; Stringer 
v. Griffin Grocery Co. (Texas Ct. Civ. App.) 
149 S. W. (2d) 158, 4 WH Rep. 123; Hart v. 
Gregory (N. Car. Sup. Ct.) 10S. E. (2d) 644, 
1941 WH Man. 711. 

” Robertson v. Argus Hosiery Mills, (C.C. A. 
6) 121 FP. (2d) 285, 4 WH Rep. 389, certiorari 
denied by U.S. Sup. Ct., Nov. 10, 1941, 4 WH 
Rep. 632. 

* Barron Vv. F.H. E. Oil Co., U.S. D. C., W. D. 
Texas, Sept. 9, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 551; Kuligow- 
ski vy. Hart, U. S. D. C., N. D. Ohio, March 25, 
1941, 4 WH Rep. 203. 

3% Wingate v. General Auto Parts Co., U. C. 
D. C., W. D. Mo., Aug. 5, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 446; 
Stewart v. Hickman, 36 F. Supp. 861, 1941 WH 
Man. 673. 

% Hargrave v. Mid-Continent Pet. Corp. 
(E. D. Okla.) 36 F. Supp. 233, 1941 WH Man. 
675; A. H. Belo Corp. v. Street, 36 S. Supp. 907, 
1941 WH Man. 678; Townsend v. Cincinnati 
Terminal Co., U. S. D. C., S. D. Ohio, July 18, 
1940, 1941 WH Man. 669. 

% Townsend v. Boston & Maine Railroad, 
85 F. Supp. 938, 1941 WH Man. 683; Cissell v. 
A. & P. Tea Co., U. 8. D. C., W. D. Ky., Feb. 20, 
1941, 4 WH Rep. 185; Tolliver v. Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., 39 F. Supp. 337, 4 WH Rep. 390. 

* Brooks v. Southern Dairies, 38 F. Supp. 
588, 4 WH Rep. 191; Shain v. Armour & Co., 
40 F. Supp. 488, 4 WH Rep. 518; Lofther v. 
First National Bank of Chicago, U. S. D. C., 
N. D. Ill., Oct., 1941, 4 WH Rep. 631; Sazton v. 
W. S. Askew Co., 35 F. Supp. 519, 1941 WH 
Man. 682; Martin v. Lefkoff, U. 8. D. C., E. D. 
Tenn., Oct, 17, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 606; Archer v. 


An assignee may properly maintain an 
action under section 16 (b) in his own 
name.* 

LIMITATION OF ACTIONS 


' The act contains no limitation of the time 
in which employees may bring action under 
section 16 (b), and spyarently the applicable 
State statute will govern.* 

A Louisiana court applied two statutes of 
limitation; the claim for overtime compensa- 
tion being limited by the statute applying to 
actions to recover wages, and the claim for 


arising from offienses and quasi offenses.” 

It has been held in a case arising in Okla- 
homa that actions under section 16 (b) are 
not for the recovery of penalties, and that 
consequently the Oklahoma statute limiting 
actions for penalties to 1 year does: not 
ply.* Apparently in Oklahoma is 
the 3-year limitation of “an action upon a 
liability created by statute other than a for- 
feiture or penalty” (12 Okla. St. Ann. 95, 
Subd. 2). 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGES AND ATTORNEY FEES 

It does not appear to be seriously ques- 
tioned that if any liability is established, the 
recovery of “an additional equal amount as 
liquidated damages” and allowance of ‘‘a rea- 
sonable attorney’s fee to be paid by the de- 
fendant, and costs of the action” are 
mandatory, not dependent upon the willful- 
ness of defendant’s violation of the act, and 
not affected by failure to make demand before 
filing suit, or by any agreement between 
employer and employee made in violation of 
the act.” However, one court awarded only 
@ nominal attorney’s fee of $1 in a case where 
the employee attempted to “pad his claim.” “ 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota has heid “ 
that liquidated damages may be recovered 
under section 16 (b) by an employee who, on 
leaving his job, was paid the full amount of 
his accrued overtime compensation, where 
the receipt signed by the employee for his 
overtime compensation specifically  re- 
served the right to sue for the addi- 
tional amount under section 16 (b). But 
Judge Rice, in the United States District 
Court, Eastern District of Oklahoma, has 
held @ that liquidated damages may uot be 
recovered by an employee who was paid his 
accrued overtime compensation on leaving 
the job. 

CONCLUSION 


The United States Supreme Court deter- 
mined in the Darby Lumber Co. case (see 


Sasa ee gare Om W. D. Ky., Oct. 31, 
1941, 4 WH Rep. 629 

% LaGuardia v. Austin-Bliss General Tire 
Co., U. 8. D. C., 8. D. New York, Oct. 20, 1941, 
4 WH Rep. 616. 

* Klotz v. Ippolito, U. S. D. C., S. D. Texas, 
July 21, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 444; Wilkerson v. 
Swift & Co., U. S. D. C., N. D. Texas, May 28 
1941, 4 WH ‘Rep. 305. 

87 Collins vy. Hancock, Louisiana Dist. Ct., 
Caddo Parish, June 23, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 522. 

% Hargrave v. Mid-Continent Pet. Corp., 
36 F. Supp. 233, 1941 WH Man. 675. 

%® LaFevers v. General Export Iron and Metal 
Co., 36 F. Supp. 838, 1941 WH Man. 629; 
Reeves v. Howard County Refining Co., 33 F. 
Supp. 90, 1941 WH Man. 691; Williams v. 
General Mills, U. S. D. C., N. D. Ohio, July 3, 
1941, 4 WH Rep. 421; Lewis v. Nailling, 36 F. 
Supp. 187, 1941 WH Man. 694; Magann v. 
Long’s Baggage Transfer Co., U.S. D. C., W. D. 
Va., July 5, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 469; Abroe v. 
Lindsay Bros. Co., Minn. Sup. Ct., Oct. 24, 
1941, 4 WH Rep. 604. 

© S. H. Robinson & Co. v. Larue, Tenn. Ct. 
App., Aug. 9, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 520. 

“ Abroe v. Lindsay Bros, Co., Minn. Supp. 
Ct., Oct. 24, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 604. 

“Clour v. Jones, U. 8. D. C., E. D. Okla., 
June 19, 1941, 4 WH Rep. 353. 
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note 4) that the act 1s constitutional, and the 
recent refusal of the United States Supreme 
Court to grant certiorari in the Argus Hosiery 
Mills case (see note 29) apparently estab- 
lishes. that Federal courts have jurisdiction of 
actions under section 16 (b) regardless of 
either the amount in controversy or the citi- 
zenship of the parties. 

The United States Supreme Court recently 
en certiorari in the case of Fleming v. 

, and a decision may be 
hc in the current term of the Court 
settling the questions of whether or not over- 
time compensation may be predicated on 
basic rates fixed by agreement between em- 
ployer and employee instead of the em- 
ployee’s average hourly rate of pay, and 
whether or not the overtime provisions of the 
act are complied with if the total compensa- 
tion paid an employee exceeds the minimum 
statutory amount with overtime figured at 
time and one-half the statutory minimum. 
Decision may also be during the 
current term of the United States Supreme 
Court on the cases of Pickett v. Union Termi- 
nal Co. and Williams v. Jacksonville Terminal 
Co., both involving the question of whether 
or not tips received by employees may be 
considered as wages paid for the purpose of 
compliance with the act. 

The numerous other questions arising un- 
der section 16 (b) of the act are not yet 
finally settled, but the many decisions which 
have already been rendered thereunder give 
some indication of what may be expected. 





Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
Natienel Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by Senator Joe R. Hanley, 
of Albany, N. Y., commander in chief of 
the United Spanish War Veterans, at the 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense, January 18, 1942, at 
Washington, D. C.: 

Tonight I speak to you as a veteran; one 
who has served his country in two different 
wars, gladly and freely, and who has the op- 
portunity at this time of acting as the na- 
tional commander of the United Spanish War 
Veterans. The subject I wish to use for your 
consideration is Our Country at War. And 
who has a better right to speak on that topic 
than those of us who have endured the heat 
and the burden of the day and who have 
actually been in conflict and know what it 
means? 

Tonight we meet with all the world in a 
state of fear. War is, discussed everywhere. 
Nations are rushing to be ready. The air is 
filled with airplanes. Seas churn with war 
fleets. Land is shaken with the march of 
armies. All peoples are either actually in or 
getting ready for war. To some this means 
marching troops, waving flags, music, troop 
trains, heroic moments, new adventures, soul 
burdens, comradeship, endurance. To others, 
tears of parting, hours of waiting, sacrifice of 
living, suffering in silence, loneliness, want, 
hardship, meMories that sear and blast and 
burn, agony of sorrow, disruption of homes, 
and a whole category of catastrophes that 
need not be mentioned tonight. 








veteran realizes that war is nothing to 


people. 

In the very first place, we realize that you 
cannot win this war unless you are equipped 
to do it. We should have the finest mecha- 
nized army in the world. This type of war 
is just down our alley. The man who gave 
us the first airplane is an American. The 
submarine was invented upon our shores. 
Most of these mechanical conveniences and 


all civilization. We have the raw materials. 
Therefore we demand one thing—these tools 
given our boys must be the best tools any- 
where in existence for the purpose. It is not 
& question of cost. It is not a question of 
adjustment. It is not a question of sacrifice. 
We who have been in war know that when 
you get in conflict it is too late to prepare. 
Therefore we demand, no matter what we 
have to give up, no matter what it may cost 
or what adjustments may be necessary, that 
when these boys go into action no other army 
or navy or air force in the world shall have 
equipment superior to theirs. 

Of course, we appreciate that this will take 
a unity of effort; that this will take organi- 
zation and a great deal of sacrifice. And it 
may be necessary for some of us to give up 
the standards that we have had for years. 
It will undoubtedly be necessary for us to 
change our ways of life in many, many re- 
spects. It is high time that this Nation re- 
alizes that you cannot win this war with 
business as usual, strikes as usual, pleasure as 
usual, and happiness as usual. War is not 
won that way. 

We veterans also recognize that this war 
is fought on the home front just as well as 
in the combat zones. Most of us are unable 
to get into actual conflict. I am thoroughly 
aware of the fact, and I am speaking within 
the bounds of scber reality—that if we would 
open the doors, regardless of age or physical 
condition, you wquid have 100-percent vol- 
unteers of all the veterans of America asking 
to get into the show once more. But we 
can’t do this. We are too old or we have 
physical hardicaps that prevent us. But we 
are here on the home front, and we do know 
what the Army needs better than anybody 
else. Therefore tonight we are insisting that 
these boys be given the right kind of prep- 
aration. We realize also that in the prepara- 
tion of these tools and the material for our 
Army we will need not only unity of purpose 
but we need the ability to do it. 

You cannot win this war with inferior 
brains and second-rate mental ability any 
more than you can win it with inferior ma- 
terial or machinery. The best brains should 
be used in getting these tools for our boys. 
They should be drafted from every walk of 
life, regardless of politics, creed, or religion. 
This is no time to bar a man because he 
happens to belong to some political party, or 
advance him because he happens to give ad- 
herence to some political theory. We are out 
of patience with this idea that the great reser- 
voir of human intelligence may not be 
touched because that intelligence does not co- 


incide or with some theories that 
we may hold. ! either, to 
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cost and cost very, very dearly. No one knows 
how much money it will cost, how many con- 
Re ne 


that while one man sacrifices, another shall 
not gain; that while one man endures heart- 


knows that inequality and unfairness is 
dangerous in the time of war. 

For over 25 years the veteran organizations 
of this country, both the World War and the 
Spanish-American -War, have stood absolutely 
in accord for preparation. We know it is 
criminal to send our lads into action un- 
trained and unprepared. We are aware that 
this training and preparation will take time. 
It is a question of years, at least a year or 
more, before they can be thoroughly trained 
in the purposes and technique of modern 
warfare. This cannot be done overnight. 
As rhetoric, it is a beautiful statement of the 
Great Commoner, W. J. Bryan, of Nebraska, 
that a million men would spring to the de- 
fense of their country overnight. But in 
reality it would be tragic to have that spring- 
ing take place before a finely organized army 
like Germany or Japan. It would mean only 
one thing—slaughter. Therefore we have 
been in favor of all methods of preparation 
and of training. We believe that the Army 
should be selected ard should be conscripted 
and should be taken from every walk of life. 
But we maintain thet if you are going to do 
this you have to do it thoroughly. What the 
veteran is anxious about today is not that 
you take the lad from our fireside; not that 
you cell our boys into service; not that you 
take them out of the colleges and Offices of 
their professions and from the farms—that 
had to come. But we are anxious for fear 
you do not deal thoroughly in this matter. 
We say to you—-you cannot differentiate one 
from the other; that you must select our lads 
on a parity, and that no man’s son Shall 
escape his full duty because of political in- 
fluence, wealth, or power of position; that 
high and low, rich and poor, shall be treated 
alike. 

There will be no objection in this country 
to the rationing of food, to the rationing of 
necessities, to the rationing of anything to 
win this war. There will be no objection to 
the taking of manpower from any walk of 
life, when necessary, providing it is done 
fairly and squarely and that no favorites are 
played. This is one war in which there must 
be no profiteering, no multimillionaires, and 
in which no man shall be exempt while an- 
other man carries on. Out in the jungles 
or on the frozen plains of Russia men are 
dying today for freedom. And back home 
behind those lines we ghould be able to 
honestly say that all are being treated alike 
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The danger lies behind the lines. 
lies in the sapping of our co é 
ening of our enthusiasm that would 
pass if we began to feel in America 
boy died while the neighbor's boy was excused 
from conflict; that our taxes are high, while 
our neighbor’s are medium; that we are de- 
nied; while our neighbor obtained; that we 
sacrificed, while our neighbor is passed by. 
This war must be won, but every man, 
woman, and child in this country has to take 
their equal share of the burden. 
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learned this lesson on the bitter fields of con- 
flict and we have learned it with the acid 
sting of defeat. Do not forget, my friends, 
that the Urited States forces have not won 
every battle in which they contended, nor 
have they been victorious in the first part or 
even the middle part of moct of the wars in 
which they have engaged. Our victory has 
been wrought out and carved out of bitter- 
ness of experience. But the thing that 
makes a nation victorious is an intangible 
and unweighable force called morale—or, in 
other words, the soul life of the people. If 
you have ever visited Vailey Forge and have 
any imagination at all, it is easy for you to 
repeopte those hiilsides and the valley with 
the huts filled with poorly clothed, poorly 
equipped, undernourished, freezing soldiers 
under Washington. That Army had no 
license to win anything from any standard 
of a fighting force. They were unprepared 
and unready. And yet that same force, who 
left the marks of their bleeding feet in the 
snow and on the frozen roadside, marched 
succescfully into Philadelphia and defeated a 
splendidly equipped, finely drilled, and cou- - 
rageous army under General Howe. ‘There is 
only one explanation for that, and it lies in 
the feeling deep in the soul of the people 
that they shculd and they cculd and they 
would win. 

We feel tonight that one of the biggest jobs 
before this country at the present time is to 
resell America to the Americans. Without 
any wholesale criticism and without any 
fault finding, the fact still remains that in 
our secondary schools and in our colleges of 
learning in the past years patriotism has been 
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frowned upon. We have been called super- 
patriots or flag-waving individuals if we 
indulged in any eulogy of this Nation. Its 
past has been distorted. Its heroes have been 
besmirched. Great abilities have been chal- 
lenged and their accomplishments have been 
belittled until there has grown up in the 
hearts of our generation somewhat of a feel- 
ing of apology for this land and an under- 
current of criticism and lack of appreciation 
for what we have. And yet, my friends, to- 
night we are face to face with losing what 
we have. And I throw out the challenge to 
you that there is no other nation on the face 
of God’s earth that enjoys the privileges, the 
opportunities, and the freedom that we pos- 
sess in the United States of America. I wish 
every college boy and every college girl would 
read the Declaration of the Bill of Rights. I 
wish they could realize what it means to have 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, free- 
dom of thought, freedom of assemblage, pro- 
tection of our home rights. I need not 
enumerate them. ‘You take them as a mat- 
ter of course. But tonight do not forget 
that on the far-flung battlefields and on the 
oceans of the world our men are battling 
desperately to keep you from losing those 
rights. 

We must somehow arouse in the people 
of this country two great things: First, an 
appreciation of what they have—a great, 
glorious thankfulness for the country that 
is theirs; and secondly, a deep, serious, cold 
determination that, by the eternal God, all 
the combination of forces on the face of this 
earth shall not take from us that which our 
fathers have given to us and that which our 
sons are dying to keep and perpetuate. 


Therefore, it brings me to the thought I 
would like to leave with you, namely: That 
there is only one way to be sure of keeping 
this great heritage intact. Liberty is never 
bequeathed. You cannot pass it from one 
generation to the other. It must be earned. 
And more than that, no generation has an 
exclusive right to it, No day and age is se- 
cure in it. Each day must protect that which 
it has and be prepared to keep it for the to- 
morrows. These liberties are worthwhile. 
They have not been earned in vain. And, 
of course, there is a question now as to 
whether we of today are able to keep that 
which our fathers of yesterday carved out for 
us. We can do this, but to do it we will have 
to have unity. We should forget all politics. 
We should forget the geographical divisions 
of our country. Of course, I believe in main- 
taining political freedom. I would be the last 
one to advocate the wiping out of that. If 
we do away with free political elections, we 
are signing our death warrant as far as free- 
dom is concerned. But there is a difference 
between partisanship and being absorbed. 
The parties today should, without one ab- 
sorbing the other, without one passing out 
and the other usurping everything, walk side 
by side. There is room for the Republican 
and there is room for the Democrat and there 
is room for the Socialist and there is room 
for the American Labor and their separate 
organ’ ations, but there is just one flag un- 
der which they should march and that is the 
Stars and Stripes. I have discovered in ac- 
tual combat scenes that the blood of the 
black man and the blood of the white man, 
the blood of the Jew and the blood of the 
Gentile, the blood of the Catholic and the 
blood of the Protestant all run red when 
shed in the defense of this Nation. I am 
pleading tonight that these things that divide 
us in groups, and these things that separate 
us one from the other, be as largely as pos- 
sible wiped out so that we may stand 
shoulder to shoulder in this emergency. 

When that great patriot, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, signed the Constitution of the United 
States, his fingers were trembling so he could 
hardly hold the pen. A young delegate said, 
“Of what are you so frightened, Mr. Frank- 
lin?” To which the great statesman replied: 


“I am afraid of nothing and never was. I am 
only trembling with that 150 
years from now this Nation we have brought 


, ‘bright and glorious, amid the 
ruins of the dictatorships. 





The Small Business Men—Retail Auto- 
mobile Dealers—Problems and Their 
Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
granted by unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I reproduce at this point the 
official transcript of my statement before 
the House Small Business Committee on 
January 19, 1942. This committee, of 
which our colleague from Texas [Mr. 
Patman] is the able and energetic chair- 
man, is holding most important hearings 
dealing with the serious problems facing 
the retail automobile dealers and small 
business men generally and seeking to 
arrive at a solution of these problems. 

The statement reads as follows: 
STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

WASHINGTON 


Mr. SmirH of Washington. Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, I am glad to 
have this opportunity of expressing my hearty 
support of the work which your committee is 
doing, as I consider the small business man to 
be the most important unit in our business 
and economic structure. 

I have been attending the committee hear- 
ings and listened with a great deal of interest 
to the statement of Mr. Leon Henderson, 
Price Administrator, regarding the status of 
the retail automobile dealers. I have suffi- 
cient confidence in Mr. Henderson’s ability 
and fairness to believe that the dealers will 
be permitted to dispose of their new and used 
cars and trucks upon an equitable basis and 
that they will be protected by the Govern- 
ment against financial loss resulting from the 
freezing order and in connection with the 
warehousing of cars and trucks under the 
stock-pile arrangement. Every effort should 
and, I feel certain, will be made to cause 
the dealers the least possible loss and dam- 
age. I also hope that a satisfactory pro- 
gram will be formulated whereby they can 
service cars and trucks and obtain necessary 
parts and accessories for that purpose and 
continue in business. 

Mr. Chairman, doubtless you intend also to 
consider the present and future problems of 
the small business man generally. In that 
connection, it is my understanding that in 
Great Britain much of the work on war and 
national defense contracts has been sublet 
to small firms, so that the facilities of every 
industry, no matter how small, are being 
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utilized. In my opinion, that is a wise and 
sound policy and should be followed in our 
country. There are a number of very good 
reasons, it seems to me, why this should be 
done. 

In the first place, instead of having all the 
manufacturing done in a limited number of 
gigantic plants in the large centers of popu- 
lation, some of the work would be done and” 
parts made in the small plants in the towns 
throughout the Nation. This would result 
in less disruption of business and employ- 
ment. 

Secondly, the element of safety from bomb- 
ing and aerial attack is certainly worthy of 
consideration. Obviously, the more scattered 
geographically the plants which are contribut- 
ing, the less danger and likelihood there is 
of crippling our entire war effort. There can 
be no possible justification for concentrating 
all our war industries in very limited areas. 

Then there is the question of housing. If 
the work is all to be done by these huge 
plants in the big cities, a congestion of popu- 
lation results and the housing problem be- 
comes far more acute than if some of the 
work could be farmed out to smaller con- 
cerns elsewhere and the assembling done in 
the large cities. If this can be done practi- 
cably in Great Britain, it cam be done here. 

It is also reported that the Nazis have put 
to work every available small factory in the 
occupied countries, particularly in France and 
Czechoslovakia, in turning out parts, which 
are then shipped to Germany for final as- 
sembling in their own factories there. 

Another reason why this policy of decen- 
tralization should be carried out is the fact 
that by doing so now while we are at war we 
will be preparing for the transition which I 
think all those who have seriously studied 
the economic and social situation in our Na- 
tion are agreed must come when the war is 
ended. We must then decentralize our in- 
dustries. Concentration in the big cities 
causes congestion, disease, crime, unemploy- 
ment, traffic problems, and is undesirable 
from every standpoint. Our people are insist- 
ing that numerous small factories be located 
in all the communities throughout the land 
instead of industry being restricted to a score 
of large cities. In many instances, by locat- 
ing the industries in small towns, they would 
be closer to the source of raw materials and 
transportation costs would be less. 

There are many other sound arguments in 
favor of decentralization, and this is one 
phase of our social and economic problems 
which should be probed thoroughly and is, 
of course, directly related to the future status 
of small business in this country. I believe 
that your committee has before it one of the 
most vital and important tasks which has 
been undertaken by any congressional com- 
mittee in many years, and you have an op- 
portunity to render a service the value and 
far-reaching effect of which cannot be over- 
estimated. You have the hearty support of 
every Member of Congress and the people as 
a whole. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I desire to thank you for your courtesy 
and patience in listening to these informal 
suggestions. 





The Light Still Shines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I wish to include a condensed 
version of a sermon delivered by Dr. 
George William Allison, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., on the Sunday following the out- 
break of war with Japan. 

The title of Dr. Allison’s sermon is, “The 
Light Still Shines,” and the text is taken 
from John 3: 19 and John 1: 5. The 
sermon follows: 


“THE LIGHT STILL SHINES” 


“This is the condemnation—that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil” (John 3: 19). “The light shineth in the 
darkness, and the darkness apprehendeth it 
not” (John 1: 5). 

How greatly the atmosphere of our world 
has changed since we were last in this room a 
week ago. I then spoke of some matters rele- 
vant to our thought of the approaching 
Christmas, and had expected to do so again 
this morning. But now our world of Christ- 
mas peace is gone. It was rudely shattered 
amid the resounding din of exploding bombs 
on Oahu. All of our hopes and prayers for 
peace are now one with the twisted 
of planes, hangars, barracks, and ships littered 
in the confusion about Pearl Harbor. In- 
finitely worse is the loss of so many young 
men’s lives at the hands of an enemy without 
a sense of honor, as a result of what West- 
brook Pegler so aptly called a sneak punch. 
The kiss of Judas had its modern counterpart 
in the extended hands of Nomura and 
Kurusu—although there is some doubt 
whether even they knew all that Tojo had 
planned in the way of treachery. Here were 
men who “loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil”—and came out 
of the night to perpetrate one of the most 
perfidious acts of recorded human history. 
Thank God, it is our enemies, and not our- 
selves, against whom this shameful guilt will 
be perpetually remembered. 

So now our peace is gone and we are at 
war; God pity us. Our worst forebodings are 
more than justified. We face the severest test 
our people have ever undergone—and the 
gravest and most grievous losses that we have 
ever suffered. It will take the best that we 
have got (no less) of labor and sacrifice, of 
faith and fortitude, to sustain our cause. 
That we will sustain it, I have not the least 
doubt. But I shudder to think how much 
of pain and tears it must inevitably cost us 
before we shall have gained a point where we 
may lay aside arms and resume a normal life 
again. 

It is an extremely distasteful business upon 
which we now engage. God knows we did 
not wish it so. We shall have to do many 
revolting things. That is the way of war. 
The pity of it is—that the victims, as indi- 
viduals, no more wished it than do we. But 
they have come to Iet themselves be governed 
by a group of men who would condemn their 
people to national suicide (hara-kKari) rather 
than “lose face.” This is equally true of both 
Germany and Italy as well. 


Let us not forget that we are Christians as 
well as Americans. We may pity, but we dare 
not hate. I remember, and commend, a 
thing once said by Lincoln, “I will not so be- 
mean myself as to let any man make me 
hate him.” Let us remember, too, that while 
Christianity and democracy are not insepara- 
ble, that while Christianity has lived and 
grown under many varied forms of govern- 
ment, they were all forms which allowed a 
certain degree of individual freedom. The 
powers alined against us today, however, are 
“powers of darkness” under whose rule neither 
Christianity nor democracy (in the sense of 
individual rights and freedom) could be ex- 
pected to survive for long. They represent a 
tyrannical materialistic paganism. So that, 
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trade, tariffs, and movement of populations. 
It is one of our Christian obligations to get 
at the:causes of wars and prevent them. Only 
on the basis of such a determined resolution 
can Christian participation in this grim, un- 
holy business be justified. 

There will be a multiplicity of appeals for 
our time, energy, and money, to many of 
which we must respond liberally. Let me 


in their performance. We shall need all of 
the help of God we can obtain to fit us to 
meet what we have now ahead 


So we stand “amid th’ encircling gloom.” 
Yet all is not dark. Dr. Moffatt has an in- 
teresting translation of our text: “The light 
kept shining in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness was not able to put it out.” Let us keep 
that light shining. 





Japanese Aliens at Havre, Mont., Pledge 
Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following letter signed 
by Japanese aliens: 


Inasmuch as the present conflict between 
the United States of America and Japan was 
brought about by the Japanese. militarists, 
we Japanese aliens residing in Havre, Mont., 
wish to have it known that we have no con- 
nections whatsoever with the Japanese 
aggressors and do not favor them. 

We pledge our allegiance to the United 
States. 

During our residence in the United States 
of America for the past 30 or 40 years, the 
United States of America and its people have 
been extremely kind and generous to us. It 
is now time for us to show our gratitude. 

We hereby pledge our loyalty and alle- 
giance to the United States of America and 
stand ready to cooperate to the best of our 
ability in defense of the American way of 
living and the democratic form of gov- 
ernment. 

A. Y. Stacada, Kiyo Harada, K. K. 
Onimura, Nobu Onimura, M. Take- 
moto, Seiichi Yokata, S. Sasaki, 
T. Ishii, E. Okib, S. Miwa, Mrs. 
H. Kato, H. K. Zumato, Yashi 
Zumato, Kurando Komaki, Midori 
Komaki, Thos. K. Tanaka, T. 
Hamaoka, I. Okada. 


Robert E. Lee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I wish to include here a copy 
of an address delivered by me during 
ceremonies in Statuary Hall commemo- 
rating the one hundred and thirty-fifth 
ae anniversary of Gen. Robert E. 

The observance of that anniversary 
was sponsored here in the Capitol Satur- 
day, January 17, by the District of Colum- 
bia Division of the United Daughters of 


the Confederacy. 
My own remarks on that occasion in- 
cluded the following: 


At no other time do I feel more keenly my 
own inadequacy nor realize more fully the 
limitations of language than when I attempt 
to appraise the character or pay tribute to 
the memory of Robert E. Lee. 

When we come to consider any masterpiece, 
whether of art, literature, music, or human 
character, we come face to face with the fact 
that the masterpiece is greater than anything 
that can be said about it. In a very real 
sense Robert E. Lee was as near to a master- 
piece of human personality and character as 
any nation or generation has known. 

He has been immortalized in eloquent and 
imperishable rhetoric and his majestic figure 
has been chiseled in marble and molded in 
bronze. But as a man, a military chieftain 
of first rank, and a Christian gentleman, he 
emerges always bigger than any statue, can- 
vas, or eulogy. 

Perhaps the nearest approach in language 
to an inclusive summarization of Lee’s life 
and character was made by the late Ben- 
jamin H. Hill, of Georgia, who used a method 
of comparative description to emphasize the 
greatness of the man. I wish to direct your 
attention to Mr. Hill’s language: 

“He was a foe without hate, a friend with- 
out treachery, a soldier without cruelty, a 
victor without oppression, and a victim with- 
out murmuring. He was a public officer 
without vices, a private citizen without 
wrong, a neighbor without reproach, a Chris- 
tian without hypocrisy, and a man without 
guile. He was Caesar without his ambition, 
Frederick without his tyranny, Napoleon 
without his selfishness, and Washington 
without his reward. He was obedient in au- 
thority as a servant and royal in authority 
as a true king. He was gentle as a woman 
in life and modest and pure as a virgin in 
thought, watchful as a Roman vestal in duty, 
submissive to law as Socrates, and grand in 
battle as Achilles.” 

You will agree, of course, that this language 
abounds in superlatives. But you are mind- 
ful at the same time that here we deal with 
@ superlative character. 

Was Lee a Caesar without his ambition? 
If we grant that the southern leader was on 
a level with the renowned Roman as a mil- 
itary captain, then we come quickly to realize 
that he was such a Caesar without his ambi- 
tion. But for that high sense of duty to his 
own people and his beloved State of Virginia, 
Lee might have led the victorious armies of 
the United States. With his knowledge of 
all that was involved in that struggle he must 
have known from the beginning that in the 
end his armies would be overwhelmed. But 
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army of northern Virginia, and went on to 
state that he had no complaints to make of 


he discharged his duties as an officer may be 
personalized by one incident at Sharpsburg. 
The Rockbridge artillery had lost three of its 
four guns. General Lee’s son, Robert, was 
a member of the artillery. As the last gun 
was wheeled out of line the captain of the 
battery went to Lee’s headquarters for in- 
structions. He was told to go back into line. 
At that moment the general’s son, his face 
covered with smoke and grime, walked up and 
asked: 

“General, are you sending us in again?” 

“Yes; my son,” replied Lee, “you all must 
do what you can to help drive those people 
back.” 

The relations of Lee with his son are worthy 
of note, because they show how closely the 
war came to everybody in the South and how 
the conflict touched rich and poor, high and 
low alike. 

We are met here today in this historic 
Statuary Hall, even in the presence of a 
“great cloud of witnesses.” We gather on 
this anniversary in an hour of peril and sac- 
rifice. Americans once more are fighting and 
dying for ideals. We are united in a great 
effort to defeat the supreme challenge of all 
time to the very existence of a free people. In 
our own feeble way we pay tribute now to a 
man who has become a national rather than 
a sectional hero. Tomorrow and for many 
tomorrows thereafter we go forth to take our 
battle stations in the war of 1942. In those 
battles many of us may be called upon to 
perform drab and uninteresting tasks, far 
removed from the limelight and fanfare. 
There may, and no doubt will, come times 
when we will be prone to question the judg- 
ment of those in authority and to wonder 
indeed why things are not done differently. 

There may also come days of disappoint- 
ment and defeat; periods of gloom and grief 
and heartache. When such times come upon 
us we may be strengthened if once again we 
pause to meditate upon the life and the 
character and the times of Robert E. Lee. It 
will stir our hearts and steel our courage 
for the tasks which destiny has placed in 
our hands to get a clear vision of a Christian 
gentleman kneeling in prayer for guidance in 
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the decision he was forced to make and then 
going out to lead an ill-equipped army 
against heavy odds without whining or whim- 


g. 

A reincarnation of that spirit of Lee which 
took responsibility for failures that in re- 
ality were not own, and that spoke no 
word of criticism of those who had. made 
mistakes, will in the day of our testing lead 
us onward toward complete victory for free- 
dom and democracy. 





House Resolution 6235 To Aid Army and 
Navy by the Sale of Stamps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following column writ- 
ten by Charles Brooks Smith, special 
news representative of the Wheeling 
Intelligencer and more than 20 other 
papers published in West Virginia: 


WASHINGTON—NELSON STAMP BILL BEATS THE 
“By Request” DEATH SENTENCE AND CATCHES 
Fancy or REVENUE-HUNGRY WASHINGTON 


‘(By Charles Brooks Smith) 


WASHINGTON, January 9—When a Dill 
marked “by request” is dropped into the 
House hopper, it is sufficient notice that it is 
giving due notice that it is stillborn. It has 
1 chance in 1,000 of ever again being heard 
of, and this estimate is kind to it. The in- 
troducer, by stamping it “by request,” makes 
the high sign that he is not sold on it and 
assumes no responsibility for it 

Once in a legislative blue moon the excep- 
tion happens, and this script is to relate such 
a rarity. It is H. R. 6235. It was unostenta- 
tiously deposited in the House hopper “by 
request” on December 15, 1941, by Represent- 
ative Roperrt L. Ramsay (Democrat, West 
Virginia). Ashes to ashes, dust to dust. 

It followed the customary course: It auto- 
matically was referred to committee—Post 
Office and Post Roads in its case; meantime, 
a few copies printed for files and a few copies 
to its anonymous author for private distribu- 
tion to his loving family and admiring 
friends; then sealed in committee pigeon- 
hole until judgment day. 

H R. 6235, however, fooled them. It has 
suddenly come to life, if it ever was com- 
pletely dead, justifying inquiry by curious 
scribes, “How come; and whose idea was it, 
anyway?” 

The answer is that it was an idea of E. 
Kemper Nelson, an investment broker, of 
Wheeling, whose bill aims to have the Gov- 
ernment tap the pocket-nerve of the Na- 
tion’s philatelists to the tuneful total of $100,- 
000,000, which is his estimate. And that’s 
only the beginning, in his opinion. 


ANY MONEY BILL WELCOME 


Any plan to get the money—get it honor- 
ably if you can, but get the money—to pay 
for the war—which strikes Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau and the mem- 
bers of Ways and Means as meriting serious 
examination upon their part is sure to get it. 

For instance, they are seriously weighing the 
alluring potentialities for getting the moolah 
on @ mammoth scale by a national lottery, 
the pay-off of which will be good old U.S. A. 
bonds. It would give the everlasting hope of 


Al71 
the masses for the breaks to get rich quick, 
something more substantial to tie to than the 


things same 
time, helping their country save itself from 
enslavement by Messrs. Hitler, Mussolini the 
bum, Japan’s phoney Son of Heaven. This is 
the strong argument of supporters of the plan 
for its attachment to the body politic. It is 


Mr. Ramsay. Whereupon, he sat up and took 
notice. It was barely possible, the thought 
occurred to him, that Mr. E. Kemper Nelson, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., “had something there.” 


an industry in itself, and is susceptible of 
being easily and quite inexpensively tapped 
for millions for the war. So Mr. 
Ramsay lost no time hot-footing it to the 
office of MILTON A. RoMsJuvE, a Missourian, 
who is chairman of Post Office and Post Roads, 


It is the general principle or idea of the 
bill which appeals; the details of the plan 
outlined and specified by Mr. Nelson in his 
bill can be improved on to insure the plan 
“sure fire” as a money getter, it is believed 
by those who have made an initial study of it. 
It is a good working model, however, all say. 


STAMP FOR DEFENSE 


The title of the bill is: “To issue and sell 
postage stamps, the proceeds to be used for 
the building and construction of additional 
defense units for the United States Navy.” 

Synopsis: Fourteen series of stamps of 1, 5, 
10, 25, and 50 cents, $1 and $5, each unit ap- 
propriately engraved; each stamp to bear a 
“ve in this case voluntary con- 
tribution; stamps to have no value for postal 
use; purchase money may be deducted from 
income tax; office of director of voluntary war 
contributions to be created, the President to 
appoint the director, whose salary is to be 
$10,000; colors, sizes, and shape to be such as 
to easily distinguish them from regular postal 
stamps. Stamps shall be issued in following 
series: Battleship, heavy cruiser, light cruiser, 
aircraft carrier, destroyer, mine layer, sub- 
marine chaser, heavy tank, light tank, heavy 
bomber, light bomber, interceptor plane, pur- 
suit plane, antiaircraft battery—14 in all in 
the series. 

“I believe,” said R. Kemper Nelson, author 
of the “by request” bill, “that if such a pro- 
gram is carried out quickly a minimum of 
$100,000,000 can be raised this way in a short 
time. There is no conceivable limit which 
couldn’t be thus raised in time.” 

It is already seen by some that the idea of 
the Nelson bill could be worked out to force 
the coin collectors of the country to come 
across with millions, too. 





Morris Sheppard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
cr 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
rule of the late Senator Morris Sheppard 
to deliver an address on the 16th of Jan- 
uary, anniversary of the ratification of 
the eighteenth amendment. He believed 
with Gladstone, that the liquor traffic had 
“caused more misery to the human race 








than war, pestilence, and famine com- 
bined.” And what we admire about Sen- 
ator Sheppard was that he had the cour- 
age of his convictions. He believed that 
no great question was ever settled until 
it was settled right. In memory of his 
fidelity I am including in the Appendix 
to the Recorp the eulogy delivered by 
Hon. Charles H. Randall, formerly a Rep- 
resentative from the State of California, 
at the fifty-ninth annual convention of 
the Southern California Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, at Los Angeles, 
on October 14, 1941: 


Morris Sheppard, United States Senator 
from Texas, had a longer continuous service 
than any other Member of either branch of 
Congress now living. He was born at Wheat- 
ville, Tex., May 28, 1875, was graduated from 
the University of Texas and Yale Law School, 
and held an honorary degree from the South- 
ern Methodist University. He was elected to 
the House of Representatives on October 11, 
1902, to serve out the term of his 
father, Hon. John L. Sheppard, who died in 
office. He served continuously—going from 
the House to the Senate in 1913—until his 
death this year, an unparalleled record of 
nearly 40 years of statesmanship of the 
highest order. 

FOUGHT FOR EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 

He introduced the eighteenth amendment 
for national prohibition in the Senate of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, and fought valiantly for 
its adoption by both the Senate and the 
House. His efforts were crowned with suc- 
cess, in spite of the darkening clouds of war 
which hung over the Capital and the ridicule 
and condemnation heaped upon those Mem- 
bers who were working for this legislation. 

Senator Sheppard saw the happy culmina- 
tion of his wisdom and strategy in piloting 
the amendment through Congress when, in 
the amazingly short period of 13 months, 
the act became a part of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

I must give you an interesting sidelight at 
this point. When on that fateful January 16 
the last necessary thirty-sixth State ratified 
(and that was my native State of Nebraska) 
it became the duty of the Secretary of State 
to issue a proclamation declaring the eight- 
eenth amendment to be a part of the Con- 
stitution. For the benefit of those most ac- 
tive in securing the adoption of the new act, 
he invited a number of guests to the great 
reception room of the historic State Depart- 
ment Building to witness the signing of the 
proclamation. 

THREE SPECIAL GUESTS WITNESS SIGNING 


Three special guests on that occasion were 
Miss Anna Gordon, the president of the Na- 
tional Women’s Christian Temperance Union; 
Senator Sheppard, and your speaker today. 
The Secretary of State first picked up an 
ordinary pen from a tray on his desk just 
like this [indicating pen] and signed a part 
of his name, and handed that pen to Senator 
Sheppard. Then he picked up this identical 
penholder and pen point and signed an addi- 
tional part of his name, and handed it to 
your speaker. I will say to you that I have 
kept it in my safety deposit box ever since, 
for I expect to ask some future Secretary of 
State to use this identical pen in signing a 
new emancipation proclamation from the 
misery and degredation into which the liquor 
traffic has plunged this Nation. 


CROWNING EVENT OF HISTORIC OCCASION 


But next came the crowning event of this 
historic occasion. The friends of Miss Gor- 
don, unknown to her, had purchased a beau- 
tiful gold fountain pen, and, with a graceful 
flourish and an appropriate speech of con- 
gratulation, the Secretary of State finished 
signing the paper and handed the gold pen 
to Miss Gordon, amid a rousing cheer from 


DELIVERED ANNUAL INDICTMENT OF REPEAL 
Senator stood by his con- 
victions. He was tesman, not a politi- 


a stone image that the people had been 
trayed. ‘Those addresses of Senator Shep- 
pard on each uary 16, I predict, will in 


and I want you to know that my prayers and 
my appreciative thoughts will be with you 
at that time. 
My greetings and good wishes to the mem- 
bers of the convention. ; 
Best regards to yourself. 
Most sincerely, 
Lucite S. SHEPPARD. 
(Mrs. Morris Sheppard.) 





War Debt Can Be Paid In 40 Years 
Without Unbearable Burden on Tax- 
payers by Congress Using the Govern- 
ment’s Credit and Idle Gold Instead of 
Continuing to Farm It Out to Special 
Private Corporate Interests _ 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill, H. R. 6391, pro- 
viding for the issuance of nonnegotiable 
United States bonds to Federal Reserve 
banks, which if enacted into law, will 
permit the financing of our war debt 
without the payment of interest. 
TAXPAYERS CAN BE SAVED 50 PERCENT ON WABE 

DEBT 


It is referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House since it in- 
volves the issuance of Government securi- 
ties a subject over which this committee 
has exclusive jurisdiction. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that the same commit- 
tee that will consider the new tax bill 
which is to raise billions of dollars an- 
nually should also consider a proposal 
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thing 1s thtended to, sid en. rodiibe our 
war expenditures by 50 percent at least. 
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basis) under any other provisions of law is 
hereby terminated insofar as the issuance of 
United States bonds to any bank receiving 
demand deposits is authorized thereby. Ex- 


Sec. 4. The first two paragraphs of section 7 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, are 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 7. After all necessary expenses of a 
Federal Reserve bank have been paid or pro- 
vided for and a surplus equal to the paid-in 
capital stock of such bank accumulated, the 
annual net earnings of such bank shall be 
paid into the general fund of the Treasury. 

“Should a Federal Reserve bank be dis- 
solved or go into liquidation, any surplus re- 
maining, after the payment of all debts and 
the par value of all stock, shall be paid to 
and become the property of the United 
States.” 

WILL STOP FARMING OUT GOVERNMENT CREDIT 

AND USE OF IDLE GOLD FREE TO BOND BUYERS 


Section 1 of the bill will permit the 
Secretary of the Treasury, instead of sell- 
ing Government interest-bearing bonds, 
to receive the money necessary to meet 
any public expenditure by issuing and de- 
positing with the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks bonds that provide for no interest. 
These bonds will not be sold to the pub- 
lic, as the public generally would prob- 
ably not be interested in buying them 
since they will not draw interest, but the 
Federal Reserve banks can keep them, 
and each year the Government can make 
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& payment on the bonds to the Federal 
Reserve banks. 


Under our present system the Treasury, 
when it needs money, sells bonds that 
provide for interest through the Federal 

Reserve banks, and in that way the 
maabary receives credit at the Federal 
Reserve banks, which is checked upon in 
order to pay the debts of the Government. 
This proposal will permit the Treasury to 
receive the same amount of credit as on 
interest-bearing bonds and the Treasury 
may check upon this credit in the same 
manner that it is checked upon today 
when interest-bearing bonds are sold. 
In other words, when this proposal is 
enacted, the Treasury will give the same 
kind of checks to the same people for the 
same service, or in payment of the same 
debts. The people receiving these checks 
under the new proposal will deposit them 
or receive the money on them in the same 
way and manner that they now receive 
credit at the local banks, or receive the 
money in return for their checks. 

This will not cause the distribution or 
circulation of one extra dollar of actual 
currency. Therefore, it cannot be consid- 
ered a greenback or printing-press pro- 
posal. It is strictly an orthodox banking 
method, which will permit the Govern- 
ment to finance the war debt without 
Paying tribute to a few people, who are 
using the Government’s credit and idle 
gold absolutely free. 

HOW NON-INTEREST-BEARING BONDS DISTRIBUTED 


Section 2 of the bill provides the meth- 
od by which the bonds, which will be 
noninterest bearing, will be distributed 
among the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
The method that will be agreed upon will 
doubtless be according to the capital 
stock or resources of the particular bank. 
If the Treasury needs a million dollars, 
it will distribute the bonds among the 
12 Federal Reserve banks, which will ag- 
gregate a million dollars. The largest 
Federal Reserve bank, of course, will take 
much more of the bonds than the smallest 
Federal Reserve bank. 

The distribution will be made by the 
Treasury and the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


BANKS WILL BE PAID FOR SERVICE 


This section also provides that the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks will not lose any 
money by reason of servicing these loans 
to the Government without interest since 
the bill provides that each bank shal’ be 
reimbursed for any expenses incurred 
in connection with the bonds. The ex- 
Penses, of course, will be practically noth- 
ing (not as much as one-twentieth of 1 
percent interest) compared with the huge 
amounts of bonds that will necessarily 
be issued to finance the war debt. 

IF MONEY IS TO BE CREATED IT SHOULD BE CRE- 

ATED BY THE GOVERNMENT AND NO INTEREST 

PAID ON IT 


Section 3, the first sentence, provides 
that no more interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States shall be issued and 
sold to commercial banks, or banks re- 
ceiving demand deposits. The reason for 
that is that such a bank does not have 
anything to give the Government in re- 
turn for its bonds. It merely receives 
the bonds and gives the Government 
credit in bookkeeping transactions, or 


pencil-mark or fountain-pen money. 
Every informed person admits that under 
such circumstances, the commercial 
banks create the money outright. If 
money is to be created outright it should 
be created by the Government and no 
interest paid on it. 

BANKS GET MONEY FOR 1 PERCEN':. ON BONDS 

DRAWING MUCH MORE 

If a bank purchases bonds under exist- 
ing rules, laws, and regulations that pro- 
vide for 3 percent interest, and the banks 
should need money to pay its depositors 
or for any other purpose, it can deposit 
the same bonds with the Federal Reserve 
banks as collateral security and receive 
funds for 1 percent interest on the bonds, 
In other words, the bank will continue to 
receive 3 percent interest on the bonds, 
but will only be required to pay 1 percent 
from the local Federal Reserve banks on 
loans using the bonds as collateral. 

During the first week in December, 
Gov. Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, stated in a letter 
to all banks: 

Continuing the policy which was an- 
nounced following the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Federal Reserve banks stand ready 
to advance funds on United States Govern- 
ment securities at par to all banks. 


All banks in the country are notified 
that they can buy all the Government 
bonds that they desire to buy, although 
they do not have the money to purchase 
them, and if they should need the money 
the Federal Reserve banks will furnish 
it and of course the discount rate is 1 
percent. 

BANKS CANNOT FURTHER INCREASE HOLDINGS OF 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Section 3, in the second and last sen- 
tence, provides that no bank which re- 
ceives deposits, in other words a bank 
that must create the money in order to 
buy bonds, shall at any time hold any 
amount of United States bonds in excess 
of the amount held by it on December 31, 
1941. In other words, if a bank held 
$2,000,000 in Government securities on 
the date mentioned, it can sell any 
amount of those bonds that it desires to 
sell, and may in turn purchase other 
United States Government securities up 
to, but not in excess of the $2,000,000, 
which was the amount held December 31, 
1941. 

BANKS NOW LEND $10 TO EVERY $1 OWNED 


The stockholders in all the banks in 
the United States have invested and 
would lose if the banks should be forced 
into bankruptcy or liquidation and there 
should be no recoveries, the total sum of 
$8,000,000,000. About three and one-half 
billion dollars of this is capital; about 
three and one-half billion dollars is sur- 
plus, and about $1,000,000,000 in un- 
divided profits, making about $8,000,000,- 
000. .That is all the stockholders in 
banks in America have invested in these 
banks. Notwithstanding, only $8,000,- 
000,000 are invested in all these institu- 
tions, they have purchased more than 
$21,000,000,000 in United States Govern- 
ment securities, and now hold these 
securities and receive interest on them 
annually. The total loans and invest- 
ments of these banks aggregate, or may 
aggregate, about $80,000,000,000, or $10 
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for every $1 that they own. Without 
stating or discussing how much the banks 
should be allowed to expand, it is evident 
that orthodox banking methods, safe 
banking methods, and logical banking 
methods should prohibit any bank from 
expanding more than $10 for every one 
that it owns. Let us presume, for the 
sake of discussion, that it is right for a 
bank to be allowed to lend $10 for every 
one it has, and thereby receive interest 
on $10 for every $1 invested by the stock- 
holders and still we cannot escape the 
conclusion that no bank should be al- 
lowed to expand more than $10 for every 
one. 
CONGRESS SHOULD NOT SIT IDLY BY 

This being true, why should Congress 
sit idly by and allow the banks to expand 
$20 to every one, or $50 to every one, in 
order to finance the war and the other 
expenditures of our Government when it 
is nothing more nor less than Congress 
permitting the credit of this Nation to 
be farmed out for the selfish benefit of 
private banking corporations. 

GOVERNMENT CREDIT FARMED OUT 


The Government of the United States, 
under the Constitution, has the power, 
and it is the duty of the Government, to 
create all money. The Treasury Depart- 
ment issues both money and bonds. Un- 
der the present system it sells the bonds 
to a bank that creates the money, and 
then if the bank needs the actual money, 
the actual printed greenbacks to pay the 
depositors, the Treasury will furnish that 
money to the banks to pay the depositors. 
In that way, the Government farms out 
the use of its own credit absolutely free. 

BACKING FOR NON-INTEREST-BEARING BONDS 


If the Federal Reserve banks provides 
the credit to finance the war, as proposed 
in the bill, inserted herewith, these bonds 
will be backed by the credit of the Na- 
tion, which includes the taxing power of 
the Nation, and also the $23,000,000,000 
in gold that is now idle and unused, ex- 
cept that portion that is used free by the 
private banking system of this country. 

BONDS BACKED BY TAXING POWER, TOO 


A bond issued by the Government car- 
ries with it an obligation that Congress 
will pass laws levying taxes which will 
be sufficient to cause the taxpayers to 
pay money in taxes to pay the interest on 
the bonds, and to eventually retire them 
when due. The history of the issuance 
of long-term bonds by our Government 
is conclusive that the Government inva- 
riably pays $2 to every $1 that it borrows. 
In other words, it pays $1 in interest and 
$1 in principal. 

GOVERNMENT TO PAY DOUPLE 


A $100,000,000,000 debt means, under 
the present system, that the taxpayers 
will eventually have to pay $200,000,000,- 
000. With a huge debt of $150,000,000,000, 
which is estimated by many Government 
authorities as being the amount that the 
public debt will reach before the war is 
over, it will probably be impossible for 
the taxpayers to pay enough money each 
year to liquidate any part of the principal 
of the bonds. Therefore they will remain 
in bondage for centuries because they 
will be unable to pay any more each year 
than is sufficient to provide for the in- 
terest on the bonds. 
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ONE DOLLAR PAID MONEY CHANGERS FOR EVERY 
$1 PAID A SOLDIER 

Viewing the situation from the most 
optimistic viewpoint, the taxpayers will 
be compelled to pay at least $2 for every 
$1 borrowed. For every $1 that is paid 
to a soldier, the money changers have 
nothing to offer except the Government’s 
credit, which has been given to them free, 
will also receive $1. For every $1 that is 
paid to every person for materials fur- 
nished, the money changers will receive 
$1 in interest for no service whatsoever 
in the form of interest for furnishing the 
Government’s credit, which has been 
furnished to the money lender free. For 
every $1 that is paid out for any purpose, 
in this war or for peacetime pursuit, the 
interest will amount to at least $1, and 
the result will be that the taxpayer must 
Pay $2 in order to liquidate every $1 debt. 

I cannot understand why anyone should 
insist that the credit of this Nation and 
the use of the Government’s gold should 
be farmed out absolutely free to the pri- 
vate banking corporations of this coun- 
try, and require the taxpayers to pay $2 
in order to obtain $1 in our war prepa- 
ration. 

REPAIR HOPELESSNESS OF PEOPLE 

Let us repair the hopelessness that. is 
now being felt by the people on account 
of what they think will probably happen 
after the war with a $150,000,000,000 pub- 
lic debt by changing the system so that 
the Government can use its own credit 
and its own gold and not pay $2 for every 
$1 that is borrowed. 

WAR DEBT CAN BE PAID IN 40 YEARS 

If our national debt for the war is 
$100,000,000,000, it can be paid over a pe- 
riod of 40 years without an unbearable 
burden on the taxpayers by the Govern- 
ment borrowing money from the Federal 
Reserve banks and paying it back 2% 
percent each year. This 24% percent will 
be no more than interest that is being 
charged today, and the amount will be 
sufficient to entirely pay off the bonds in 
40 years. Whereas if we continue the 
present system of paying interest on 
these bonds, at the end of 40 years, after 
paying 242 percent each year, we will still 
owe the principal amount of the bonds, 
and the debt will be just as large at the 
end of 40 years as it is today or when the 
debt is the largest. 

WILL REDUCE CHANCES OF INFLATION 


If we borrow $100,000,000,000 to fi- 
nance the war from the Federal Reserve 
banks and it is paid 2% percent each 
year and entirely paid off and liquidated 
in 40 years, there will be no likelihood of 
inflation during that time. Whereas, if 
we continue paying tribute to a few for 
the use of the Government’s own credit, 
we will in all probability have inflation 
unless it is possible to prevent it by price 
control and other methods. 

DUTY OF CONGRESS TO MAKE CHANGE 

It occurs to me that the duty of mak- 
ing this change is on Congress. It is not 
on the executive, the judiciary, or any 
department of our Government. It rests 
solely and alone upon the Congress of 
the United States to change the system 
that causes our credit to be farmed out 
and enormous interest burden paid un- 
necessarily and uselessly on its credit, 





bonds it occurs to me that it is an abuse 
on the part of Congress of the power to 
tax. Congress has the power to tax and 
is exercising that power to the limit, but 
certainly Congress should not abuse the 
power by levying taxes to pay a debt that 
is extravagant, wasteful, and unneces- 


NOW TIME TO MAKE THE CHANGE 

One of these days, the American people 
are going to wake up and realize the sit- 
uation, and they will blame this very 
Congress for not making the change at 
this time, when we are entering upon a 
$100,000,000,000 war program. Now is 
the time to make the change. It is not 
a change that will involve unorthodox 
banking methods. It is a change that 
will save the Government interest on the 
public debt hereafter contracted, but will 
not be in any way dangerous to the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. On the 
other hand, it will be greatly in the in- 
terest of the general welfare of the coun- 
try because the war debt will cost the 
taxpayers only 50 percent, at least, of 
what it will cost under the present 
system. 

BOND SALES TO PUBLIC SHOULD CONTINUE 


I am not proposing that bond sales to 
the public be stopped or impeded in any 
way. It is my belief that bond sales to 
the public should be encouraged because 
they are calculated to prevent or stop 
inflation to a certain extent. At the same 
time we know that the bonds that the 
public are buying at this time, will, when 
this emergency is over, be in the market 
one way or another and, that being true, 
the money changers will be in a position 
to purchase them by using the Govern- 
ment’s credit free and the idle gold free, 
and receive interest from the Govern- 
ment for no service whatsoever. 
$447 INTEREST PER CAPITA TO BE PAID ON THIS 

YEAR’S BUDGET 

The budget for the next year is $59,- 
000,000,000. This means that. it will cost 
the American taxpayers by the time the 
$59,000,000,000 debt is paid, under our 
present system of farming out our credit 
free, twice that amount, or $118,000,000,- 
000. This means that every man, woman, 
and child in America, on this $59,000,- 
000,000 debt, will have to pay at least 
$447 in interest and $447 on the prin- 
cipal, presuming that the debt can be 
paid in 40 or 50 years. It is not right 
for Congress to make the people pay that 
$447 for every man, woman, and child in 
America as interest for the use of the 
Government’s own credit and for the use 
of the Government’s own idle gold by 
farming out the Government’s great 
privilege and right to create money to 
private banking interests of the Nation. 

PERPETUAL DEBT 


The current estimate of what the war, 
whole war, is going to cost us is $150,- 
000,000,000. If we spend $150,000,000,000 
on this war, it will cost about four or five 
billion dollars a year to pay the interest 
on the $150,000,000,000. In all probabil- 
ity, that is all the taxpayers of this coun- 
try will be eble to pay, and will, therefore, 
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importance in the House and which will 
consider this bill is composed of the fol- 
lowing Members: 


Robert L. Doughton, of North Carolina, 
chairman; Thomas H. Cullen, of New York; 
John W. McCormack, of Massachusetts; Jere 
Cooper, of Tennessee; John W. Boehne, Jr., of 
Indiana; Wesley E. Disney, of Oklahoma; 
Frank H. Buck, of California; Richard M. 
Duncan, of Missouri; 


Harold Knutson, of Minnesota; Daniel A. Reed, 
of New York; Roy O. Woodruff, of Michigan; 

A. Jenkins, of Ohio; Donald H. 
McLean, of New Jersey; Bertrand W. Gear- 
hart, of California; Frank Carlson, of Kansas; 
Benjamin Jarrett, of Pennsylvania. 





Men—Not Machines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Daily 
Times, January 16, 1942, entitled “Men— 
Not Machines”: 


Despite the fact that we are engaged in 
the most terrible conflict of all history, the 
American people are shockingly complacent 
about this war. 

Government officials, day after day, deplore 
that complacency. 

As a matter of fact, the Government’s ap- 
proach to handling of information about the 
war is at the root of that trouble. 

In the first hours after Pearl Harbor, before 
a censorship had begun to function, details 
of the treacherous Japanese assault whipped 
the American people to a white-hot temper, 
the kind of temper that is vital to winning 
& War. 

Since then, our fever has subsided. It has 
subsided primarily’ because we have been 
spoon-fed stuffy war and navy communiques, 
50 or 60 words at a time, with all the vitamins 
taken out. 

We have been fed a communique diet 
sketching only the stories of machines and 
not the stories of men. 

We know men are fighting out there in the 
Philippines. American men, human beings, 
fathers, brothers, sons. 

We know MacArthur’s men are fighting in 
the most glorious traditions of American his- 
tory. We hear of fleets, or divisions, or forces, 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
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ock off a couple of Jap subs 
don’t even learn 


We 
lots of them. Let’s 
Let’s hear what they do. 
smack into our faces, in- 
us work and fight on the pro- 
with that same temper we felt 
Pearl Harbor. 
out bumbling, technical, imper- 
communiques. about machines instead 
is a deadly way to dampen the war 
spirit of America. 

It is a deadly way to rebuild the remote, 
er-world detachment so many of us felt 
when Hitler first fired on Danzig. 

America has the world’s biggest army of 
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of American heroism, courage, and guts. 

Censor it for military information, of 
course. But give us the news of our men— 
not of robots. 

Open up, Uncle Sam. Take the offensive on 
the news front, the psychological front. Let 
us get the stories of our boys. 

The sooner those stories drive this war home 
to us, the sooner our assembly lines will put 
in 


a position to take the offensive on the . 





Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to read the enclosed letter 
from one of my constituents who is 90 
years of age and who has lived through 
the terms of 19 of our Presidents. It is 
very interesting and worthy of considera- 
tion by the Members: 

SuHatTtuck, OKLA., January 12, 1942. 
Mr. Vicror WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm aANp Frrenp: I call you my 
friend because I have every reason to believe 
that you are a true friend to the common 
People of our county and State. I am 100 
percent for you and O’Danrzt, of Texas, for I 
know he did all that he could for the good 
old people who were eligible for pensions, but 
he couldn’t get the help that he asked for. 
I am 100 percent for him also, and I am a 
Roosevelt man from start to finish, and he is 
the nineteenth President of our United States 
that I have lived under. He has done more 
for the people than any President the United 
ever had. I have written to him several 
times and he sent me a fine photo of himself 
and his good lady of the White House, which 1 
appreciate above all. I would thank you it 
you would let him read this letter. Should 
I live to see the 7th day of February, I will 
be 90 years of age. I am an old Texas Demo- 
crat 


I see they are talking of raising the old 
folks’ pension. I get $20 per month, but it 
is hard for me to get by on $20. I have always 
been strongly in favor of a national pension. 
Do you think that us old people will get a 
raise in our pension soon or get a national 


pension? 
on this pension subject and oblige an old 
Texas Democrat, though I live in Oklahoma 


| now. 


Success and best wishes for all of you boys, 
and stay right with our good President. : 
; D. L. Srovr. 





Farmers’ Relief Bill 





_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
South Carolina legislature: 


Concurrent resolution urging prompt con- 
sideration of the farmers’ relief bill by the 
National Congress 
Whereas due to unfavorable weather condi- 

tions, excessive insect damage, and other un- 

controllable natural causes many of the 
farmers of South Carolina, other Southern 

States, and New York State have suffered 

serious crop disaster during the year 1941 

and two State-wide farmers’ meetings were 

held in South Carolina for the purpose of 
seeking relief and aid from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for such disaster-stricken farmers; 
and 

Whereas a delegation of farmers and dairy- 
men appeared before the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate and the 

Agriculture Committee of the United States 

House of Representatives on November 24 and 

25, 1941, at which time speakers for the farm- 

ers of South Carolina and of the other South- 

ern States, and dairymen of New York State, 
outlined the distressed condition and the 
urgent need of the farmers for immediate 
aid in order that they might continue their 
normal farm program and take their proper 
part in the national-defense program; and 
Whereas a subcommittee representing the 
farmers met with a subcommittee of the 

United States Senate and a subcommittee of 

the United States House of Representatives 

and prepared a suitable bill for needed relief 
for the farmers; and 

Whereas said bill has been duly passed by 
the United States Senate, has been reported 
out favorably by the Agriculture Committee 
of the United States House of Representatives, 
but has not been voted upon by Congress, 
since the Rules Committee of the United 

States House of Representatives has not 

given its consent for said bill to be taken up 

and voted upon; and 
Whereas the need for immediate action on 
said bill is very urgent: Now, therefore, he it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of repre- 
sentatives concurring), That we urge the 
immediate passage of the farmers’ relief bill, 

H. R. 6120, by the House of Representatives of 

the United States, and further that we urge 

the Rules Committee of the United States 

House of Representatives to permit a rule 

on the said bill so that the same may come 

up for a vote immediately in the United 

States House of Representatives; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 

forwarded to the chairman of the Rules Com- 

mittee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Senators and Congress- 
men from the States of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 

Oklahoma, and New York, and to the com- 

missioners of agriculture of the States of 


Please let me hear from you soon . 


Al1% 


Texas, Oklahoma, and New York. 
This is to certify that the above is a true 


copy of a concurrent resolution adopted by 


the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of South Carolina on January 15, 
1942. 
JAMES H. Fow es, 
Clerk of the Senate. 





What Kansas Offers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I am including an 
excerpt from a report issued by the In- 
dustrial Development Commission of my 
State. It tells what Kansas has to offer 
as a part of the great national defense 
and war program. It also shows where 
Kansas ranks with other States in her 
contribution to the welfare of this Na- 
tion. 

The excerpts follow: 

Wuart Kansas OFFERS 

Kansas quite properly regards itself as a 
part of that great central citadel of national 
defense, farthest removed from the menace 
of an invading enemy, a place safe for the lo- 
cation of vital defense industries. It does not 
seek to lure old established industries from 
their present homes—so long as those indus- 
tries are prosperous and happy and thriving 
in their present locations. 

For the manufacturer who would expand 
his facilities, increase the factor of safety, 
or be nearer his source of raw materials, 
Kansas presents these facts: 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Kansas is an almost perfect parallelogram, 
400 miles east-west, 200 miles north-south. 
In elevation, it ranges from 734 feet in the 
southeastern corner to 4,135 feet on the west- 
ern boundary. Kansas is drained by 18 prin- 
cipal rivers, divided into two great watersheds 
and two smaller ones. 

Average mean temperature is 54°. Climate 
is invigorating and healthful, with short win- 
ters not too rigorous and long, delightful 
spring and fall seasons. Life insurance actu- 
arial records place Kansas at the top in the 
matter of life expectancy. 

Kansas has 82,158 square miles and is thir- 
teenth in area among the 48 States. There 
are approximately 100,000 acres of water sur- 
face. 

Nearly 2,000,000 persons lire in Kansas. 
Kansas City, Kans., is the largest city in the 
State, with approximately 130,000 persons, 
and Wichita is a close second. Third is To- 
peka, the capital city, with approximately 
75,000, and there are 14 other cities with more 
than 10,000 population. 

RAILROADS 

Kansas offers unusual rail transportation 
facilities. Crossed by 4 transcontinental rail 
lines, it is traversed by 13 steam railways in 
all, operating over 9,000 miles of track. 

The principal railroads with lines in Kansas 
include the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; Kansas City Southern; Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas; Missouri Pacific; St. 
Joseph & Grand Island; St. Louis & San 
Francisco; Union Pacific. 
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HIGHWAYS 


With one of the largest highway systems 
in the Nation, Kansas offers exceptional fa- 


The State has nearly 135,000 miles of roads 
of which some 10,000 are and main- 


highway system. Kansas is crossed east-west, 
north-south by more transcontinental Federal 
highways than any other State. 
FUEL 

An abundance of fuel, including coal, oil, 
and natural gas, is found in Kansas, available 
for manufacturers of all types, large and small. 
These supplies are more than ample for many 
years to come. The proximity of fuel sup- 
Plies to factories is an important item worthy 
of the consideration of any manufacturer. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION 

Kansas, traversed by several transcontinen- 
tal air lines, offers air-mail, air-express, and 
passenger service to all parts of the Nation. 
There are numerous charter services 
available throughout the State. Because of 
the lack of mountains and with great level 
spaces, Kansas is considered an ideal State 
for fiying. It is almost impossible to be aloft 
over Kansas and be beyond gliding range of 
an emergency landing field. 

WHERE KANSAS RANKS 


(1) Exactly in the geographical center of 
the Nation. 

(2) First in volcanic ash production. 

First in deposits of native chalk. 

Second in grain sorghums. 

Third in chat production, 

Third in zine output. 

Fourth in oil production. 

Fifth in salt production. 

Seventh in mineral production. 

Twelfth in cement output, 

(3) Served by 9,000 miles of railroads; 
served by over 10,000 miles of State highways 
bisected by the largest number of United 
States highways. 

(4) Supplied with an abundance of loyal, 
intelligent, American-born labor. 

First in per capita wealth. 

First in college students per 1,000 persons. 

Fourth in percentage of high-school 
students. 

(5) First in wheat, wheat storage, and 
flour milling. 

First in the shipment of eggs. 

Second in alfalfa. 

Second in creameries. 

Fourth in meat packing. 

Fifth in dressed poultry shipped. 





America at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, on the 
15th of January the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] delivered an address 
before the Economists’ National Commit- 
tee on Monetary Policy in New York. 
This remarkable address, entitled “Amer- 
ica at War,” is of such a nature that I 
feel that it should be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Senate, and I ask unanimous 


difficult problems currency and . 
This study has been interpreted to us in pub- 
lications and in testimony before committees, 
and it has always been well presented and on 
the side of sound fiscal policy. Sometimes it 
has had an effect on Government action, and 
sometimes not. 

I am convinced, however, that a nonparti- 
san organization, interested only in the scien- 
tific solution of economic problems, is of the 
greatest value to Congress. No Congressman 
and no Senator can possibly be an expert on 
the hundreds of questions which he must 
consider and decide. Even if a Senator were 


and has a real influence on the decisions 
which are reached. Furthermore, the mate- 
rial which your committee has supplied and 


can supply in the future is of the greatest - 


value to any Member of Congress who desires 
to present an argument, in committee or on 
the floor, against the many unsound eco- 
nomic and monetary proposals which are con- 
stantly welling up from the maelstrom of 
democratic thinking. 


1. THE PROBLEMS OF WAR THREATEN AN ECO- 
NOMIC REVOLUTION 

You are perhaps considering from time to 
time the question whether your committee 
should continue in time of war. It seems to 
me that you can be of even greater vaiue 
under war conditions, and that a sound han- 
dling of economic problems and finance is 
even more essential now than it ever has 
been. Whatever doubt there may be about the 
wisdom of criticizing military action, there 
can be no doubt about the wisdom in a de- 
mocracy in time of war of complete discussion 
of every fiscal and monetary question. The 
economic dangers growing out of the war are 
infinitely greater than those which existed 
before the war. The failure to handle them 
correctly may lead much more rapidly and 
more certainly to national disaster. 

We are in the midst of a great World War. 
Success in that war is essential to our very 
existence, and to the continuation of the 
American democratic system which was estab- 
lished by our forefathers, and which has 
guided this Nation for 150 years. The Amer- 
ican people are determined that our success 
in this war shall be certain and complete. 
Because war has become mechanized, the 
carrying on of a successful war involves a 
much more complete economic revolution 
than we have ever faced before. It is neces- 
sary that more than half of our total produc- 
tion be devoted to war purposes just as soon 
as such a result can be brought about. We 
hope to bring it about in the fiscal year 
1943—certainly in 1944. The peacetime in- 
dustries of this country must be transformed 
into war production. The amount of mate- 
rial and articles produced for the civilian 
population must necessarily decline. Men 
and women must get on with less income 
and a lower standard of living than they have 
enjoyed even in depression periods. 

And this is not merely a temporary change. 
It is likely to last for at least 5 years, for 
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inconvenience, we can 
alleviate the difficulties to some extent by 
sound administration and intelligent Gov- 
ernment control. Never have careful plan- 
ning and effective administration been so 
necessary. Never has it been so necessary to 
lay aside personal interest and personal 
prejudice. 
2. THE THREAT OF PRICE INCREASE 


The most obvious immediate result of the 


suing 

$9,000,000,000 in additional taxes, the deficit 
is estimated at $42,000,000,000. This means 
that the Government will pay out, directly 
and indirectly, vast sums of money to all 
the men and women working in the munition 
plants and all the other Government agencies, 
with which they can go out and buy every- 
thing produced in the United States if they 
can find it. Of course part of the money 
paid out will be raised in taxes; part will be 
obtained from the savings of the people; but 
it is vain to hope that we can avoid the 
direct sale of billions of dollars of Govern- 
ment bonds to the banks. In spite of a very 
efficient Defense-bond campaign and the in- 
crease of interest, the banks in the calendar 
year 1941 increased their holdings of Gov- 
ernment bonds by $5,000,000,000. To that 
extent the Government simply created pur- 
chasing power out of thin air to 

goods which are not available for sale in 
sufficient quantity to the civilian population 
of the United States. Such a condition is 
bound to force prices up. 

I do not regard a reasonable price increase 
as a tremendous evil, but facing the pro- 
gram that we do, if no restraint is exercised, 
the increase is likely to be 200 or 300 or 400 
percent by the time that program is carried 
out. In addition to that, there are some 
other elements of inflation resulting indirectly 
from the Government program. Bank loans 
to others than the Government have in- 
creased about $4,000,000,000 during the year 
1941, and outstanding installment credit has 
also increased. 

A great increase in prices necessarily pro- 
duces hardship of all kinds. I have sup- 
ported the price-control bill, although I 
would be its most bitter opponent in time of 
peace, because I believe a run-away price 
situation will create unthought-of hardship 
for nearly everyone, and will certainly cause 
the greatest dissatisfaction with the conduct 
of the war. It will discriminate against labor, 
for it is obvious that wages do not rise as 
fast as commodity prices. Commodity prices 
are much more liquid and more liable to vio- 
lent fluctuation. Wages are ordinarily fixed 
for a year. 

Obviously people with fixed salaries suffer 
even more. Professors and employees of uni- 
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protection of health, welfare, and education. 
Price increases are never uniform and re- 
sult in a complete distortion of all the re- 
lationships between different groups and dif- 
ferent persons. Of course, after the war the 
more prices get out of line the more they get 
into adjustments different from the normal, 
the more violent the reaction will be, and the 
y we are to plunge into a depres- 
ts unemployment and hardship. 
believe we should, as far as possible, hold 
the present relationships in prices and not 
create a distorted position which must re- 
sult in suffering for every class of people in 
the United States. 
No one can properly object to being de- 


controlled rise in prices, 


3. REMEDIES TO PREVENT ALL-OUT PRICE 
INCREASE 


Undoubtedly there are a considerable num- 
ber of remedies which ought to b2 insisted 
upon. We need not accept as gospel the 
President’s belief that we must borrow $60,- 
000,000,000 in 2 years and create the tre- 
mendous pressure on prices which that policy 
invoives. 

The deficit can be reduced, first, by reduc- 
ing expenses. Ninety percent of the people 
believe that further cuts should bc made in 
nondefense expenditures; that institutions 
like the Work Projects Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and the National 
Youth Administration may after a short time 
be suspended for the duration of the war. 
But the amount involved is not large com- 
pared to the huge expenditures for war pur- 
poses. The administration, regardless of ap- 
propriations, should make a determined ef- 
fort to hold war expenses down by sound 
business practices and the elimination of 
waste. 

There are some who feel that we should 
pay our way as we go and levy taxes for the 
full amount of the war program. They point 
out that we will have a national income of 
more than $100,000,000,000, and that since 
the people can only find articles to buy 
costing $50,000,000,000 they might as well 
pay the other $50,000,000,000 in taxes without 
any reduction of their standard of living. 
However, the problem is not quite as simple 
es that. Any system of taxation which will 
take all the surplus income of one person 
will take a great deal more than the surplus 
income of many others, and it will not take 
nearly all the surplus income of still others. 
We must give some weight to established 
scales of living and to obligations which may 
have been assumed by the taxpayer. If we 
imposed a maximum income on all indi- 
viduals, we would have to declare a mora- 
torium on debts and insurance premiums and 
rent payments. Carried to its logical con- 
clusion, this policy would reduce every fam- 
ily in the land to an income of $1,500, which 
is approximately the average. It would cause 
a@ social revolution, and, in my Opinion, it 
would completely hamstring the war effort. 

Nor can we interpret into taxation any 
principle of reducing every man’s standard of 
living by 30 percent, which is what may be 
approximately required. Furthermore, in 
spite of their determination to win the war, 
few people are willing to face at one time 
today the real sacrifices they will ultimately 
have to make, and this unwillingness is nat- 
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time to work out the system, and when ex- 
penditures are taxation 
lags behind. The collection of any tax based 
on net income is almost a year behind the 
enactment of the statute. The tax problem 
is not simple or easy. Yet I do believe we 
should levy taxes to the very limit and take 
the cost of the war as far as possible out of 
that current income artificially created by 
the war measures of the Government. 

That is one of the unpleasant jobs of the 
President and Congress. Everyone agrees in 
principle that taxes should be heavy. Every- 
one maintains by violent argument that the 
taxes proposed for himself are out of all pro- 
portion to those proposed for others. For 
years the country has gone on the theory that 
the cost of government could be paid by the 
wealthy and the corporations. Last 
year we found that that was not true. Today 
if we confiscated the entire income of indi- 
viduals over and above an annual return of 
$10,000, I estimate that we would only secure 
about $3,000,000,000 more than we are now 
securing. Of course after one or two years 
it is likely that even this excess income would 
disappear." Even the President’s plan calls 
for $9,000,000,000 of additional taxes. If taxes 
are only 10 percent of the national income, 
they can probably be secured from the 
wealthy alone, but when they run up to 30 or 
40 percent, the only possible way to get the 
money is to tax everybody in the country 
through a general sales tax or a general with- 
holding tax, supplemented, of course, by net 
income taxes. It is quite true that the larger 
a man’s income, the greater percentage of 
that income can be taken without undue 
sacrifice by him; but it is also true that 
every famiiy in the United States must recog- 
nize the obligation to reduce its income. 

I thoroughly commend Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s effort to sell defense bonds, and draw 
his necessary borrowings as far as possible 
from the savings of the people. The spending 
of money derived from savings is not infla- 
tionary, but it does increase the national 
debt, and creates a danger which I shall 
discuss later. There is a good deal of talk 
of forced savings. I have never been able to 
see the value of such a procedure.: If that 
money can be taken without reducing exces- 
sively the money a family needs to spend 
for current needs, then it seems to me it 
should be taken in the form of taxes. Any 
forced saving plan increases the nationai debt 
and then calls upon the Government for a 
large repayment of its debt immediately after 
the war, perhaps at a time when repayment 
would be most inconvenient. 

There are other measures which might be 
taken to reduce inflation. The increase of 
bank loans should be carefully watched and 
reserve requirements increased if necessary. 
Installment credit will probably decline in 
any event. In some fields production can 
be increased, but I have never seen that that 
would remove the danger of rising prices, 
because it would not reduce the Govern- 
ment deficit and would create as much more 
purchasing power as it satisfies demand. 

Because these measures are all inadequate, 
I have favored the passage of a price-control 
act. Of course, if we are to stabilize prices, 
it must be accompanied by a policy of sta- 
bilizing wages and stabilizing the price of 
farm commodities as well as that of other 
commodities. In my opinion, prices can be 
successfully fixed, as they were in the first 
World War, without any direct legal author- 
ity to fix wages. Wages move more slowly 
than prices. Of course, prices must be ad- 
justed upward as wages are adjusted up- 
ward, but in the first World War we did fix 
prices without fixing wages. J do not feel 
that we could give legal authority to a price 
administrator to fix wages. Wages are not 
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a commodity, and the methods dealing with 
wages are completely different. An admin- 
istrator could not be given power to fix wages 
unless he could also prohibit strikes. I 
be loath to take that step, but if it 
were taken, it should be taken through spe- 
cial agencies dealing with labor, providing 
all the necessary machinery of conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration. But one thing 
is certain—the Government agencies dealing 
with labor must recognize their obligation 
to stabilize wages as far as they legally can, 
or a spiral of increasing prices and wages will 
continue. And the same principle applies to 
agriculture and the farmer. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
Labor must cooperate with the Price Ad- 
ministrator. No one could be more anxious 
than I to protect every legal right guaranteed 
by our Constitution when it is not really 
necessary for the progress of the war. But 
there is only one way to win this war, and 
that is to subordinate the interests of all 
individuals and of all groups to the policies 
which are essential. We cannot have busi- 
ness as usual. We cannot have reform as 
usual. We cannot yield to the farm bloc, or 
the labor bloc, or any other bloc, and hope 
to give this Nation the force required for 
success. 

The President has just announced the co- 
ordination of all procurement and manufac- 
turing activities under a single administra- 
tor, with an advisory council. He has finally 
come to the form of organization which was 
so successful during the first World War, and 
we can all join in commending that step. 
In June 1940, 19 months ago, I introduced 
an amendment to the military bill providing 
exactly this organization, a War Resources 
Administration, with a single head and an 
advisory council. I have introduced two 
bills since that time to accomplish the same 

urpose. All of them have been rejected by 
the administration. If the plan had been 
adopted when first proposed, our present 
situation might be very different. Even now 
I believe the organization should be defi- 
nitely authorized by statute. 

So, also, in the field of commodity control, 
@ similar organization should be adopted. 
Prices cannot be fixed by fiat alone. Today 
the function of fixing prices is vested in one 
man. The function of ordering priorities is 
vested in another. Questions of civilian sup- 
ply are under the Office of Production Man- 
agement. The purchase and sale of com- 
moditie- rest with the Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Many other controls over agricultural com- 
modities are vested in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. There should be a commodity con- 
trol administration with a single head and 
an advisory council, on which should be rep- 
resented the Price Administrator, the Director 
of Priorities, the Federal Loan Administrator, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and perhaps 
other departments of the Government. This 
whole field is distinct from that of the pro- 
duction of war supplies, but it must be co- 
ordinated if one department is not to nullify 
the action of another, and there should be 
a single administrator. 


4, DANGER OF TREMENDOUS DEBT AFTER THE WAR 


No matter how efficiently the fiscal policy 
of the Government is: administered—and I 
am not very hopeful of that efficiency—we 
are coming out of the war with a tremendous 
debt. The President’s estimate is a public 
debt of $110,000,000,000 by July 1, 1943. The 
war may well last 3 or 4 years beyond that 
time, so that we should certainly anticipate 
a debt of one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred billion dollars. 

Our troubles are not over with the end of 
the war. The entire productive property in 
the United States, outside of homes and 
farms, is estimated at somewhere between 


: 
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one hundred and fifty and hundred bil- 
lion dollars. re aoe et hey Scape Be 
gage on that property for the full 
amount of its value. To put it another way, 
there are now stocks and bonds out in the 
hands of the oman ‘or approximately $200,- 
000,000,000 worth va property. After 
the war we will have created $200,000,000,000 
worth of Gembenanded tans without adding 


materially to the property in existence. In 
short, there will be $400,000,000,000 worth of 
tickets out for $200,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty. It is the old problem of overcapitaliza- 
tion. 

There are several ways in which it may be 
met. First, we can struggle on and try to 
make $200,000,000,000 worth of property pay 
a return on four hundred billion. I do not 
know what the interest rate might be; proba- 
bly not as low as it is today The debt charges 
alone would be so great that they would force 
a tremendously burdensome system of taxa- 
tion. We can struggle on as England has 
struggled on, paying the interest for centuries 
to come; but the American people are not so 
tolerant of bondholders who cause them a 
great burden of taxation. Furthermore, such 
taxes would operate as a check on all new 
enterprise, because the taxes on industry 
would be so great that few would find any 
incentive to risk their time or their money. 

There are several alternatives. Probably 
the worst would be a complete inflation of 
the German type, wiping out all debt and a 
great deal of property besides. ‘That would 
redistribute property with a vengeance, but 
without the slightest basis of equity or jus- 
tice It would destroy all savings and all in- 
surance policies, and for the time all business 
activity. Probably it would result in a social- 
ization of all activity. Whether democratic 
government and socialism can exist together 
in the United States is at least doubtful. In 
my opinion, it would be the very worst of all 
possible alternatives, but it is one that we 
will have to fight at every turn. 

One element that concerns me somewhat 
is the fact that defense bonds are practi- 
cally payable on demand. As the debt in- 
creases there is always danger of a loss of 
confidence. There may be a rush for pay- 
ment, which could only be met by the issue 
of currency. It would not take long for peo- 
ple to lose confidence in currency also. I 
believe that the practice of making bonds 
payable on demand should be terminated. 

Another alternative is a partial and con- 
trolled inflation somewhat similar to that 
by which the French franc was reduced from 
a value of 20 cents to a value of 4 cents, and 
stabilized at that point. That is not a pleas- 
ant prospect, but it would leave property 
ownership with some faint relation to what 
existed before the war. Perhaps there are 
other less unpleasant remedies. But we 
might as well face the fact that one way or 
another the tremendous cost of a world- 
wide war effort is going at least to cut in 
half the value of the property of those who 
own property in the United States today. 

You economists have certainly a task be- 
fore you—to work out and present a plan by 
which the United States can go through this 
tremendous travail, and come out with the 
system of private property and free enter- 
prise still in existence, and in such a condi- 
tion that the machine can be made to work. 
We have heard a good deal about the forma- 
tion of plans for a new world order when the 
war is over. It is just as important that we 
have a definite and positive plan to assure 
full production and full employment in the 
United States when the war is over. There 
was something fundamentally wrong with 
the system which existed before 1929 and 
produced the depression of 1932. There has 


of unemployment until 
the god of war came to the assistance of the 
New Deal. 
I am still con 


plan to make it work better than it has ever 
worked before. 


sured by the independence of 
the courts. Many of the safeguards of that 
system must be abandoned during the war, 
but let us make clear to ourselves that we are 
giving them up willingly and consciously for 
the sole purpose of winning the war, and let 
us be confident that when the war is over 
those liberties are reestablished without fun- 
damental change. 

Because these are our goals after the war 
an organization like yours can be of the great- 
est value during the war, first in direct assist- 
ance to the soundness and efficiency of the 
war program itself but also in protecting the 
basis of our American society. There should 
be constant vigilance to see that under cover 
of war permanent changes are not made in 
the system we desire to reestablish. Many 
measures are proposed which are not, in fact, 
necessary for war. Hardly a project, no matter 
how dangerous or ureasonable, has been pro- 
posed during the past 5 years which has not 
reappeared today tagged with a defense label. 
Certainly it is a patriotic duty to sort out 
those which are helpfu! in the defense effort 
from those which are unnecessary and con- 
fusing, no matter how meritorious they 
may be. . 

Some of the problems which arise are legis- 
lative problems, but Congress has necessarily 
delegated to the Executive tremendous pow- 
ers in every field of activity. An organization 
like your own should undertake to affect exec- 
utive action just as much as legislative 
action. It should ascertain what plans are 
being made, and discuss those plans and your 
own solution with executive officials. 

And so I say that today you have a greater 
task to perform than ever before. You have, 
first, to assist in making the war program 
efficient by arousing the people to the serious- 
ness of the job and the necessity for un- 
selfish cooperation. Second, you have the 
task of keeping the war effort along lines 
which will not after the war require any 
permanent change in the fundamentals of the 
American system. Third, you must assist in 
working out the plans by which the war 
burden itself shall not be unfairly and un- 
justly distributed. Finally, you have the 
tremendous and difficult task of developing a 
plan after the war which can restore unim- 
paired and more effective than ever before 
the American democracy, for which our boys 
are giving their lives on the battlefields of 
the world. 
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Dairy Farmers’ Protective League Pledges 
Support of Defense Program - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, upon no 
class has the burden of our war effort 
fallen with more rigor than upon our 
farmers. The threatened shortage of 
rubber, in automobiles, trucks, and trac- 
tors, the shortage of labor caused by the 
expansion of our Army and Navy, and our 
industrial set-up, have all combined to 
create a farm problem that is but little 
appreciated by our city dwellers. For 
the most part, our city folks purchase the 
cheese, the beef, the milk, the vegetables 
laid out in pretty bundles on the counters 
of the stores without having any com- 
prehension of the labor, toil, ingenuity, 
and effort that has gone into the pro- 
duction of these vital necessities. 

Our gallant sailors who man our fleet, 
our brave soldiers standing guard over 
our embattled Nation, the willing work- 
ers producing the weapons of war—all 
alike are dependent upon our farmers to 
produce the food and clothing without 
which none of these varied and complex 
activities of our war effort could function. 

And it must be remembered that these 
farmers all over our country work under 
the handicap of the preferential tariff, 
which, for over 75 years, has forced our 
farmers to buy everything they need at 
artificially inflated prices, while they had 
to sell their products in an unprotected 
market and in the face of competition 
from all the world. It is only in recent 
years that. this phase of the farm prob- 
lem and its effect upon the national econ- 
omy has received national attention, and 
the present Roosevelt administration is 
the first national administration that has 
ever seriously attempted to do anything 
about it. 

Despite the mounting complexities of 
the problems facing them, no group in 
our national economy has responded 
more loyally to the national emergency 
than have our farmers. 

Among these farmers no group is work- 
ing harder and more unselfishly in the 
face of great difficulties than our dairy 
farmers. 'The section that I represent is 
one of the greatest dairy sections in the 
State of Louisiana, and recently—under 
date of January 3, 1942—I received a 
resolution from one of the largest dairy 
farmers’ organizations in the South, 
which is truly typical of the spirit ani- 
mating these splendid people, and ex- 
pressing the fine American spirit that 
is inspiring their war effort on behalf 
of our country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to incorporate this resolution in 














the ConcrEssionaL Recorp. The resolu- 
tion in question is as follows: 


Datry FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE 
LEaGvgE, INC., 
Kentwood, La., January 3, 1942. 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Resolved, That we as representatives of 
the Dairy Farmers’ Protective League, Inc., 
in regular session assembled on January 3, 
1942, do hereby tender our cooperation and 
support to our State and Government in any 
way we may help to carry out the defense 
program of our Nation. 
We remember the massacre of Pearl 
Harbor. 
Yours very truly, 
Darry FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, INC., 
H. E. Banxston, President. - 
D. C. Gates, Sect’y.-Treas. 





The Warner & Swasey Co., of Cleveland 





REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the representative from 
Washington charged the Warner & Swa- 
sey Co., of Cleveland, with the crime of 
war profiteering. This is no time for 
any futile quarreling about monopoly 
and similar charges which were familiar 
before the war. Nevertheless, in the in- 
terest of truth and accuracy, the facts 
on both sides should be given to the 
public. 

The Warner & Swasey Co. is engaged 
in one of the basic industries of wartime 
‘production. The manufacture of ma- 
chine tools is the critical problem of 
large-scale production. The faster War- 
ner & Swasey get their work done, the 
faster will our machinery. of war roll off 
the assembly lines. 

The profits reported by Warner & 
Swasey for the first 9 months of 1940 
were $2,805,775. In the first 9 months 
of 1941 the profits shown were $3,484,915. 
But in that same period Warner & Swa- 
sey had expanded its plant at its own 
expense, spending $3,000,000 for the 
building of a vast new extension and 
opening a new branch in a large vacant 
building. Warner & Swasey did not ask 
for Government aid in this process, but 
turned back its profits into this new ex- 
pansion. Moreover, an increase in profit 
was natural, since the gross receipts for 
goods manufactured by the company 
jumped from $12,000,000 to more than 
$24,000,000 in the period from 1940 to 
1941. The number of employees in- 
creased from 2,633 in October 1940 to 
3,456 in 1941. The company’s net profits 
per machine decreased in 1941 by 3344 
percent. 

These facts form part of the record 
which the public is entitled to know when 
any charge of wartime profiteering is 
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made against a great company. The 
Warner & Swasey Co. has been cooperat- 
ing completely with every governmental 
agency. The Navy has awarded special 
recognition to this company for its 
complete cooperation, and the Army 
and Ordnance Department are equally 
pleased with the speed and quality of 
the work being turned out by this 
organization. 

Let the record show that the profits 
made by this company have been turned 
into the task of furnishing more ma- 
chinery, giving more employment, and 
creating additional facilities for the pres- 
ervation of our way of life. 





Jiu-Jitsu for the United States Army 
and Navy 





REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, if my 
colleagues will pardon a personal refer- 
ence, in the fall of 1919, 14 Regular 
Army officers were detailed to a school 
of physical training at Camp Benning, 
Ga. I was one of those who attended 
that school. Eight hours per day were 
devoted to physical drill and instruction 
in boxing, wrestling, hand-to-hand 
fighting, bayonet . fighting, calisthenics, 
and so forth—eight subjects in all. 

One hour per day was devoted to the 
study and practice of jiu-jitsu. As one 
of those who have studied jiu-jitsu, I am 
thoroughly impressed with the fact that 
the United States Army and Navy should 
today be trained and carefully trained 
in the fundamentals of jiu-jitsu. It is a 
highly important thing to know in hand- 
to-hand fighting and bayonet fighting, 
as well. If an untrained soldier comes to 
grips with one who understands the fun- 
damentals of jiu-jitsu, he will very likely 
find himself in a bad spot, and that very 
quickly. Japanese soldiers are taught 
jiu-jitsu in childhood and understand it 
very well, indeed. I hope that the United 
States Army and Navy will proceed im- 
mediately to the training of our soldiers 
and sailors at least in the fundamentals 
of jiu-jitsu, so that they can properly 
meet their adversaries when the time 
comes to fight them hand to hand. Not 
to so train our soldiers and sailors would 
seem to me the height of folly. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, the Japanese at- 
tack on the United States bears the ear- 
marks of jiu-jitsu. They caught the 
United States off balance and delivered 
a sudden, sharp, paralyzing blow at our 
most vital spot in the Pacific. That sort 
of attack is a fundamental in jiu-jitsu. 
Minds trained to that method of personal 
combat are likely to conceive not only the 
type of attack we suffered at Pearl Har- 
bor but others which may come in the 
future. Minds trained only to boxing and 
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wrestling as we know them have a very 
different fundamental conception of 
fighting. I believe that Joe Louis could 
lick the best jiu-jitsu artist the Japanese 
have, but I would want Joe Louis to be on 
the lookout for and understand what to 
expect from the Jap, because if the Jap 
got in on him first, it might go hard 
for Joe. 





Power Trust Treason 





REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today at 3 
Pp. m. an 11-company power pool of the 
Southwest meets with officials of O. P. M. 
in an effort to block a contract which 
Defense Plant Corporation signed weeks 
ago with R. E. A. to deliver quickly one- 
third of the interim power for the Gov- 
ernment’s new aluminum plant in Ar- 
kansas. 

The pool in a 3-day hearing tried to 
block this contract before the Arkansas 
Utilities Commission. It is running 
large propaganda ads like these in most 
of the papers of Arkansas. The presi- 
dent of the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
opposed it in a State-wide radio hook-up. 
This even though Defense Plant also con- 
tracted with the pool to furnish two- 
thirds of the power for the same plant. 

To all intents and purposes, the acts 
of the power pool to biock this Govern- 
ment war contract is treason. The Gov- 
ernment must act. 





Government Receipts, Expenditures, and 
the Public Debt 





FXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to leave given me to extend 
my remarks, I include the following letter 
and statements from the Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury relative to Federal 
finances. The statements comprise the 
data which I have been inserting 
monthly in the Recorp to keep the House 
advised of the Government’s financial 
situation as reflected by the accounts cf 
the Treasury Department. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 14, 1942. 
Hon, CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
Appropriations, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: By direction of the 

Secretary and pursuant to your letter of 
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September 25, 1941, I am enclosing herewith ; tion and the balance of the borrowing au- Piettints ane Soles saketas, as of Novem- 
the following statements: Shortly, 1.0. the eect of aaasannal Wins 30, 1941, baseti upon the latest official 
“Statement No. I: General Budget sum- | Which may be issued pursuant to existing | reports received by the Treasury. This state- 

and expenditures, showing | limitations. ment shows the total assets of such corpora- 


“Statement No. II: Effect on the public 
of financing the deficit, showing (1) esti 
mated amounts for the fiscal years 1942 and (1) borrowings, (2) excess 


fiscal years 1941 and 1942. This statement ti 1 Ait - eed : 
shows the extent to which the net deficit has pom guaran ag ta Budget estimates of receipts, expenditures, 
been met through borrowings and changes | ‘ris statement shows the contingent lia- | 224 net . 

in the Treasury’s cash balance. It also shows bilities of the Government, 1. e., the outstand- IV are the Budget Director’s latest estimates 


the debt at the beginning and the close of | ing securities issued by corporations and | Teflected in his Budget for the fiscal year 
each period. credit agencies which are guaranteed by the | 1943. 

“Statement No. III: Statutory debt limita- | United States as to principal and interest. Very truly yours, 
tion, showing the amount of the debt out- “Statement No. VI: Combined statement of D. W. Bett, 
standing which is subject to the debt limita- | assets and liabilities of governmental cor- Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


I. General Budget summary —receipts and expenditures 
[On basis o{ daily Treasury statements, i. e., checks paid by the Treasurer of the United States, In millions of dollars} 
































ON i eo enantio ene -0 3, 469. 
DEipeaens Cte NG ic Bibb Kuan whewevciecnanbdpoteesrpaciuitetenackanncttinnn deste 863. 0 2, 966. 
Taxes under Socia] Security Act__...... , 018. 0 788. 
Tanes upon carriers and thelr CQO 00S 6 oo... ccnninccnindicccwentinideasancennsnuduueiiakens 170.7 136. 
CGI... cudnaesiclncinhipsintinls nindetaperedegnediabinbialidcniei titans nspsbepiinnanabaiaincuaiabbameimnmedaay sae ; 368.0} 391. 
Return of surplus funds from Government corporations....... 22.0... ccc nec cece nce cence eee ceen|-nennnee- nee nnlenencecenee=- 318. 
URN a can geocvccokncumenoas qaqusiipininn tet unniaudbaanmiekinties cbmmiadamindete, Aiea. eae 249.4 195. 
Data) Me sensi on nih dbinedddss a ok idbtacsa demas peel Mal ckck tices keine 12, 816. 1 8, 268. 
Less: Net amounts transferred to Federal old-age and survivors insuranee trust fumd__................. 872.1 661. 
FREE COCIIIIR. 0 rngcennecneringntp-onnnptesondantedsawncedbnbiied Rts cet meee Talia 3 eee 11, 944. 0 7, 607. 
_=—SS=———= 
Expenditure: : 
COI «6 3. cs enacts cniepniegenmintapannanshaddibenidta diedke tides Ge Se $805. 2 ‘778. 5 386. 3 * 303. 2 
ITN GORI 6c ind ckbtbachntbittnttbnicisscnbiabiniponiinasinmpingacibnignniibdeineeiial 1, 018. 2 1, 035. 7 463. 2 579.7 
National defense: ; 
WE oars dcs ncn wnt lanthanide apiece antics iacndstnseginnanan chemi 18, 618, € 11, 622, 2 3, 635. 5 4, 253. 0 £63, 9 
BAIT nenoninasine<p eountinnapnnunnseynrnnanpndininaadamanenada ane 6, 849. 0 5, 774. 0 2, 216. 8 2, 509, 4 839. 9 
DN BEE CO SII 0 srt conten cycenncoculidcitiggemmahdiediiabeaitidin teil 7, 500. 0 3, 500. 0 21.4 See 
Be II TN ac tare thar ia cock oleae ni lindas eaety Niiianiendononatncta nan anaanie 149.3 BB Socccuncovameue LD l-onetemasess< 
National defense housing (Federal Works Agency) -............-...-2-------.--2.-22--- een n een ee 497.0 463.0 42.0 172.6 3 
National defense funds, for the Presidettt. ..o<siccoccccincccdnccccsocbonessucedsondecksseucseencss 232. 0 382.3 103. 1 91.1 25.1 
I ge tics nee asin chip eo cern haehederinbotis neilidieb nceatariieitaients cata Nii ial cil ial ceed 34.0 32. 5 17.5 14,1 3.3 
United States Maritime Commission... Ww 675. 3 680. 3 43.8 11.8 34.7 
—— Wi cakcassncanhetndoabebinehhatvnesinkioal , 000. 0 DE Becbctinn «45> is bncveinide tien bokuiaSiiean 
ETON II io eersdnaecniide sink ice a teeiinees sh iia dee ani ee. 230. 9 383. 4 () 91.3 (5 
Di 5 cit cke ng np apneic caniatinnitpmaitebgininiiietiinediiiaa iad aisles pincidniciil 52, 786. 2 23, 996. 5 | ° 6, 080. 1 8, 214.2 1, 767.1 
> 
Seobavent ote Chae pen Gah cccsecinniccninetctitnitnhannimegnitiaaittinee dednttinbhstdisinidbaic baeaeeie 31, 750.0 1, 250. 0 1,110.7 525.3 490. 6 
ne EE SDE OLE AG HE BOGE R 5.7 9.5 11.5 4.0 4.4 
ee Gene 4. arse. naddeapeniemnngianainthcumemntntenininmahisiaaen 2 689. 2 745.7 4944.0 444.8 4 452.3 
ST Wee I ahh 56 sk ccc nnnenndidbibnedcasdsnutsdscditbenss Jette ee 3 627.2 1,176.2 1, 673.9 636. 5 900, 2 
eretnin Vy, MII io tisincine vicntatimanittitinnadmwdimaiiniidi ia Ree eas ei eees ee ol alae 145, 0 145.0 451.2 54. 2 419.9 
NN PAIN ie cciciniticr noscsechtsniccdiewins niiik desbiaiaentntaciliahapieatiadeltin atealetih tees Cabiaber aa &67. 6 565. 1 552.7 278.0 276.9 
I Th DR I i i a aS esas lense nines spa died Cine mtiinatiaess ei 421.6 408. 1 325. 2 252. 6 199. 0 
Return of surplus funds from Government corporations...........-.-... 222-2. - ee enn ne ee enn enon wen |oo------------|-2------ --- =e 1PM licndecdemmsonl . 203. 0 
AF ia dnc nctarettitn pis Si eeinernte tds inte otc hii nna enact etale ans eee ahaa 456. 3 4 476.1 223.9 4 260. 6 
Tota] expenditures, excluding debt retirement - -.... 2... cceccceccccccccccce cence scecceccceceee- 30, 575. 8 12, 710. 6 11, 483. 0 5, 140. 9 
Budest deficit under present tax depiein thee oo ocicn cmc ccctuensscbeuenctscwdscsudacscceduscsancusteal 18, 631. 8 5, 103. 4 7, 317.1 2, 216, 4 
Receipts frous proposed tax legtiaGee . - ..... cucecocccccacesiisdecncéeipsoctihetndiantiabeiiémdencissh i, ED Biante asistencia lekki een ene 
Budget deficit under proposed tax legislation .. 22.2... n. enc ence cence ence enn n ence ncccecccccce- 18, 631. 8 5, 103. 4 7, 317.1 2, 216. 4 
SEITE DEAE EAE PERE OT ERE EE DETTE DRE EIT Sette 3 
Gen G RR oi ini inciimcicecnchdentincudtndtliisiaeinedéiedaiaibes tind aie ude athe 18, 731. 8 5, 167.7 7, 386. 9 2, 250. 2 


1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- § Expenditures included in totals for Departmental, Federal Security Agency, and 


only add to totals. allother. See note 4. 
21943 Budget. 6 Exclusive of national defense activities included with national defense above. 
3 Includes estimates for supplemental items. ’ Credits, deduct. 


‘ Includes national defense expenditures augmenting regular activities. 
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II. Effect on the public debt of financing the deficit* 


[On basis of daily Treasury statements, In millions of dollars) _ 


July 1 to Dee. 31 


Classification 





Si casement epee 


A eR ee eee eee eee ewe esas nnn seeeeeses 





Total financed by increase in public debt.................... Ro oa a eae 
Adds Public debt xt Bectenine oe eee SIT ee Er 
Public debt at end of period... ....---c--c-cccec-cecccceceececeocee ie ie 2 Ee ns § 110, 421. 0 








i cry ada in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces * Includes amounts necessary to cover total Le advances from Treasury to governs 


add to totals. mental corporations during the following peri 
een Fiscal year 104) -------------ns--oeeenevennesneeenneenneeoeee ont aaa 
« Excess of expenditures over receipts, add. ne en aa Shenae oniree a 7 
5 Includ sealer eae ee oe A by T ane ae July 1 to Dee. 31, 1940 (excess redemptions, deduct) .....-...-...-.. 14,605,750 


porations for the pur of redeeming at maturi quuteniing po ee obligations 
and to meet expendi es made by such corpora’ 


Ill. Statutory debt limitation 
[Under sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, as of Dec. 31, 1941. In millions of dollars] 














Lieut. i diasiaan OS a oad ee pmecabnaneodsiodaiidipianapiedicatnedondieons 65, 000.0 
uct 
NT Tee ee ne een eee eo | ok wane ntnpngunnnnépesneeeabsdndiabbbtanatsdbsdendduasccae 57, 938. 1 
Unearned discount on United States Savings Bonds (difference between current redemption value and maturity value)-...............--....-.--------- 1, 409. 4 
RNS Sistrran beatae Netter Ne te Be Bee ieee aie eee ae dk ee a aeabannedoaehmentsbarnaupaagepnns 59, 347.5 
Less: Debt outstanding not subject to statutory limitation...... a or maneinenecaaplioconciaonieguee 569. 8 
i Beal i Sal Re ee A ne ee ckceubeninen 58, 777.7 
Nee en nc nn oe cap sada daa nk abidl dttameiehiooakhee hase ansaainde tebberenmipieontadanqarane phadenenenesnemneant 6, 222 8 
IV. General fund balance! 
{On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars] 
Full fiscal years July 1 to Dec. 31 
Classification Budget estimates ? * si ; fila eet 
ctual, fisca ual, fis 
Actual, 1941 | “year 1942 | year 1941 
1943 1942 








Balance in general fund at beginning of period: 















ia | oe lee ne ee anedoannhinapcosacdogaasaubkees 1, 861. 3 1, 884. 6 1, 162.8 1, 884. 6 1, 162.8 
I I dss tnwucsdingindon Dbgnibaaieamicmmiianiia aabtaasices sn eal 143. 4 143. 2 142.8 143. 2 142.8 
Seigniorage (si Be links biinadinel> dedebedtiet aisha enamide nd ineiinigesAbbwiatbnosanadwiane cba 620. 4 605. 4 585. 2 605. 4 585. 2 
i A i i a li alata lecmienandghasesoune 2, 625. 1 2, 633. 2 1, 890. 7 2, 633. 2 1, 890.7 
Ir creases: 
Borrowings—net increase in public debt... ...-..--....-22.---- 22 ee enn e eee n enw eenes-eee ibisigsiaedinadlaene 3 39, 808. 8 421, 650. 8 4 5, $93. 9 48, 976.7 4 2, 057.1 
Net receipts, trust accounts, etc........... Seiinidinianiccsebrytemtieanite dissuade data ieibilibinhihibanguddios 54, 355.4 53, 027.0 § 148.1 5 732. 6 197.0 
38, 078. 5 21, 257.0 7, 736. 5 10, 877. 3 4,144.8 
Decreases: 
Net deficit (statement I)..........................--.... alk alia lace michal hiae ahah ttecacibaal ceaeniiinicny 35, 440. 8 18, 631. 8 3, 103. 4 7, 317.1 2, 216. 4 
Balance in general fund at end of period. ..................-------- tines isn tilted 2, 637.7 2, 625. 1 2, 633. 2 | 3, 560. 1 
J of general fund balances at end of period: 
orking baJance_.... 1, 858. 7 1, 861. 3 1, 884. 6 2, 801. 7 ; 
Increment bn gold... 143.7 143. 4 143. 2 143. 3 143.0 
Seigniorage (silver) .... 635. 4 620. 4 605. 4 615.1 697.4 
lite ate eisai Gk cialis wesc SSS Megsaies a But alse 2, 687.7 2, 625. 1 2, 633. 2 8, 560. 1 | 1, 923. 5 
ep LD 
1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- 4 Includes amounts necessary to cover totel net advances from Treasury to governe 
sarily add to totals. mental corporations during the following periods: 
? 1943 Budget. CU i aii dig ie chalice patie pacsinteel $197, 416, 250 
3 i eens increase in the aw Got co oo of 9 gene ‘o be = July 1, 1941, to Dec. 31, 1941 975, 853, 750 
vance: e Treasury to governmental corporations for the purpose of redeem "Reads dadihindidens aan. a eon. 
at marked ty outstanding guaranteed obligations and to meet expenditures made by July 1, 1940, to Dec. 31, 1940 (excess redemptions, deduct) .......2. > One 


such corporations. § Net expenditures, deduct. 
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V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and interest * 
[As of Dec. 31, 1941. In millions of dollars] | 






Commodity Credit Corporation... ................-...-.-.....-. seater gidieldeiidiaacinmond lines vghal aban ehadahichiaitenanaamabialh anit 
Federal Farm M 


Federal A 

Home onto 
Reconstruction Finance 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


U. &, Boule AeRRsity,. .. cccscndndccndnnss<npenancimissdasnutguacvseibbises ddd icbseewmmmaaaniinl 
U. 8. Maritime Commissio: 


* 
mawnlann matewennnnn~ 





bonds by an amount equal to the amount of the bonds to be retired, 


1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- _ its ou 
net amount ou re eae 


sarily add to totals. which would not affect 
6 Includes 


2 Exclusive of obligations owned by the Treasury. al] amounts of outstanding loans and commitments under indefinite 
3 Funds have been deposited with the Treasurer of the United States for paymentof authorizations. naie , 
all obligations guaranteed by the United States, outstanding matured ’ Exclusive of issued on the credit of the United States and held by the 


amounting to $7.4 million and interest of $3.4 million 


principal E Reconstruction 
‘ Limit of authority to insure mortgages. This amount 7 be oon by $1,000,- 8 The limit of [in on the amount of issues may be increased only by the 


= wen ae ‘oval by eae vy may be only — - — epee | . tt ‘utes ' 
exchange wr tpenad pen uired foreclosure. w may be outstan any one time with respect insuring o 
5 The cor tion was authorieed % to ee for an amount not to exceed $4,750.0 mort and the issuance of debentures. .. ’ 


millions to be exchanged or sold to obtain funds for financing home m loans or 0 total amount of assets of these corporations and agencies is in excess of the total 
for the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its authority to make — amount of liabilities. including obligations guaranteed by the United States. See 


on June 13, 1936, and the above limit may only be increased for the purpose of retiring statement VI. 


VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit agencies! 
|As of Nov. 30, 1941. In millions of-doHars]} 















Assets Liabilities 
Exclusive of | Due from Due to Government 
amounts due| Govern- corporations and 
from Govern-| ment cor- tw the cies 
ment corpo- | porations United 
rations and and 8 3 
agencies agencies ¢ tates 
Conmmeatity Geet Carpeniee. .. «....ccceccucudssdeceutsssenbanitiinbeniiunns Bi NENIA Tla sonepntinbig aia 703. 1 219. 9 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. .......................-......--.-.-- 1, 439.7 3.0 1, 277.0 63.8 
Federal Housing Administration....... sd lh Pc airahieitinnd : 5.7 
Home Owtiers’ n Corporation___. 4 2, 487. 1 100. 0 2, 434. 2 53.7 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. G 1,917.1 1, 562. 2 1, 806. 3 383. 6 
Tennessee Valley Authority_...-..........-...-.-22. Z 460. 3 ge we ae 24.2 
U. 0. Se od .....nncisncncoudnnnaiatitieiinadusasinmeiali RN Beinn dictinn 114.9 6.3 
U. ©, Rogie Ce es a ccebanerontnasaouseoseene 708. 1 OG hid ce anacet Meek bbe cdantitcenit eotwns 73,1 
Ss... SS eee 2, 232. 5 feb danducieacasbumeaseonaee 801.1 
Fae Gs ntti eter ittidininebsnecinstnnasies Rlatnciicnn eas hentia ie tte ee 4, 352. 9 BW, FF on endctent Dacula 063. 3 
IIs. nkidsin’ cnmnnersnintd odes tatindgancpanneion scam namas 15, 340. 9 2, 860. 5 6, 356. 7 

Less: Interagency interest shown above... ....-..e0s-..----2--ceneceeeeee-|-~------------ nS, OUR. 6 hin casencteos 
E Dan Sr See eg eens: 6, 356. 7 





1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest million and will not neces- * Includes items referred to in note 4. 


sarily add to totals. 


Nots.—The foregoing figures 


are compiled from latest reports received by the Treas- 


2 Includes capital stock and paid-in surplus of Government corporations and agencies. 

* Includes principal and accrued interest. 

4 This is exclusive of the amount of the Government’s financial interest in these agen- 
cies on account of obligations held by the Treasury and included as liabilities under 
the caption ‘‘Due to Government corporations and agencies—Treasury.”’ 


ury De ment from the respective corporations and agencies. The amounts cover- 
ing obligations guaranteed by the United States differ from those shown in table V 
for the reason that they are stated in this table as of Nov. 30, 1941, instead of Dec. 31. 
1941, and include accrued interest. 





Arizona’s Warriors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp and include therein a lecture by Col. 
Charles H. Rutherford, I wish to present 
herewith an address which Colonel Ruth- 
erford gave over KTAR radio station in 
Phoenix, Ariz., on November 14, 1941, 
concerning Arizona’s warriors. Colonel 
Rutherford, as a military man, knows 
whereof he speaks and he has given an 
admirable survey, though brief, of some 
of the many deeds of the men from Ari- 
zona in the armed forces of the United 
States at various times. This historic 


account leads us to expect that the men 
of Arizona will not be found wanting in 
the present most momentous world strug- 
gle. In this unalterable faith expressed 
by Colonel Rutherford I have a part, and 
share with him equal confidence. 

His lecture is as follows: 


It has been my privilege to speak to you on 
many phases of our problems on national 
defense. More than a year ago I urged that 
extreme care be used in placing selectees 
where they would be most useful, and where 
they would be able to secure additional 
training that would make them better able 
to earn a living when they came back from 
the Army. I am glad to report that this is 
being done. 

In one of these talks I spoke of the con- 
tributions that women could make to the 
national defense, and preparations therefor, 
and how they could best serve if war comes. 
I am glad to report that numerous organized 
efforts along this line are bearing fruit. 

In another radio talk I paid tribute to the 
American soldier, telling you, not only that 
he is the best soldier in the world, but why 
he must be the best, because he is the best 


man, descended from those who had sufficient 
enterprise to come here and be free. 

In my talk, last week, I outlined our conti- 
nental solidarity, pointing out that the peo- 
ple of all the Americas, with their common 
heritage of freedom, with their common an- 
cestry from the best people from over the 
seas, were a unit in their determination that 
the things which have happened to the coun- 
tries and the peoples of Europe, through the 
ravages of Hitler’s hordes of barbarians, shall 
not happen here in the Americas. 

Tonight I want to pay a brief tribute to 
Arizona’s warriors, the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of and from Arizona who have by 
their deeds written many a proud page in 
the history of Arizona and of the United 
States. 

First, I want to pay a deserved tribute to 
the Arizonans that are serving today in the 
armed forces of the United States. From 
the reports and information available to me, 
as civilian aide to the Secretary of War, I 
can tell you—and I am proud to tell you— 
that the Arizona men in the Army and the 
Navy and the Marine Corps today are rated 
as among the best soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines in the service. Our own One Hundred 
and Fifty-eighth Infantry did itself proud in 
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the recent war-training maneuvers. Our 
a in training, wherever they are sta~- 
tioned, are commented upon favorably as 
telligent, energetic, loyal, and hard work- 
ing. Also, those in the naval and air force, 
ee oo are among the best 
in the United State 


Arizona’s Saebeintelives in our armed 


forces are truly representative of both Ari- 
zona and of America itself. Our soldiers, 


5 


sailors, and marines are of every race and 
blood, white, Indian, and Negro. They are 
fine physical specimens; of course, they have 
to be. Indian, Mexican, white, or black, 
they will give us a record in the service of 
their country of which we will be proud, as 
we are proud of the records of Arizonans 
who have been members of our armed forces 
before. 

‘You will remember that the first American 
members of the Army that ever saw Arizona 
were the members of the famous Mormon 
battalion, during the Mexican War. These 
men recruited from the caravans of the Saints 


while the Regular Army forces were engaged 
in Mexico. 

The feat these men performed, of breaking 
out a road and taking the first wagon train 
across what is now Arizona, through the 
mountains, and across the deserts, is one of 
which their hundreds of Arizona descendants 
are proud, and have a right to be proud. It 
is true that the only shots they had to fire 
were to protect their people from the vicious 
charges of Indians, but they were good sol- 
diers, just as able and ready and willing to 
fight as any part of the Army. 

Then came the Army posts to protect the 
settlers from the hostile Apaches—and to stay 
and become Arizona citizens when their serv- 
ice was ended. I am thinking of such out- 
standing citizens as Capt. William A Han- 
cock, who served at Fort McDowell, then laid 
out the townsite of Phoenix, bought the first 
lot, and built the first building, and became 
the first postmaster of the new city. And of 
Col. William A. Glassford, who devised the 
system of heliograph signaling that discour- 
aged and stopped the Indian raids, and was 
for many years one of our most distinguished 
and well-beloved citizens. There have been 
many more, veterans of the Indian Wars, who 
deserve honorable mention, both as soldiers 
and as citizens of Arizona, but time will per- 
mit only a tribute to the scouts, both white 
and Indian, of that period. 

Then came the Spanish-American War, and 
the pioneers and the sons of Arizona pioneers 
hurried to join the Rough Riders of Theodore 
Roosevelt, which wrote another imperishable 
chapter in the narrative of American arms. 
Some, like the famous Bucky O’Neil, gave 
their lives for the country that had given 
them life and liberty, and have been com- 
memorated by the splendid equestrian statue 
by Borglum that stands in Prescott; also the 
late Gen. John C. Greenway, whose civil and 
military achievements won him a place in 
the Hall of Fame in the Nation’s Capitol. 

Some, like Col. James McClintock, came 
home to serve long years as a newspaperman, 
as State historian, postmaster in Phoenix; 
or like the Honorable Rawleigh Stanford, to 
serve as judge and Governor. Yes; Arizona 
soldiers are able men. 

With the first Worla War came another 
opportunity for the sons of Arizona to distin- 
guish themselves, and they did. It would 
take more than my entire period to mention 
even the names of the many whose distin- 
guished service added to the luster of the 
already established reputation of Arizona 
soldiers. But I must mention Frank Luke, 
whose place in history and in the gratitude of 
State and Nation is secure; and John Pruitt, 





whose deeds of heroism should be inscribed 
in deathless bronze by the State of Arizona; 
and Dr. Alexander Tuthill, who started out 
with the Infantry—not back in a hospital— 
and came back a brigadier general. 

The present World War has already shown 
the mettle of which Arizona soldiers are made, 
with men like Lieutenant ct gy who has. 
fought in the Royal Air Forcé.‘for England, 
and Marshal Stewart, who gave-his life in the 
line of duty, and in whose honor many promi- 
nent Arizona citizens are urging that the fly- 
ing field at Higley be named.. 

Yes; citizens of Arizona, more than ever, 
when this war is over and when the founda- 
tions of permanent peace have been laid 
through the continued cooperation of the 
freedom-loving American people, you will 
have cause to be proud again of the record 
of your sons and neighbors and friends who 
are now, or who will be later, enrolled in the 
armed forces of America, for there seems to 
be something about the life we live, here in 
the wide-open spaces of the great Southwest, 
that makes manly men; men who become, 
when duty calls, the best soldiers. 
~ In a larger sense we are all soldiers in this 
war for freedom and democracy, this war be- 
tween dictatorship and democracy. Our sol- 
diers are now truly representative of the en- 
tire people, being selected by lot from the 
entire population; and those of us who do not 
have the opportunity to serve actively in the 
Army, or the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the 
air force, must still be good soldiers at home, 
each performing his allotted part in the 
entire plan of defense, if this war is not to 
drag on and on. 

For this is a war in which the Americas 
and the people of the Americas are now and 
will be the deciding factor. If we, each and 
every one, do our duty during this world-wide 
emergency, the victory will not be long de- 
layed. With each workman doing his work, 
with each farmer producing to the utmost 
to feed cur people and the people of our 
allied democracies, with each business and 
professional man carrying on his alloted 
part in the complicated structure of our free, 
modern civilization. with each woman, in ad- 
dition to her daily tasks, contributing her 
utmost of help in whatever line she is most 
competent, with each and every one of us 
saving and helping to finance our truly 
herculean task, we cannot fail, and we will 
not fail. 

There will be some of us who will not 1e- 
turn, who will willingly give our all that the 
country our fathers founded and the prin- 
ciples for which they gave their lives shall not 
perish from the earth. There will be some 
who will return to live out their lives in pain, 
want, and misery, but there is no true Ari- 
zonan who will hesitate to take the risks, who 
will refuse to do his part, no matter whether 
the service to which he is called takes him 
into the front line of fire or leaves him to do 
his duty in support of those who follow the 
flag on the field of battle. 

There is no State in all this great Union of 
States whose citizens are more patriotic, no 
part of this great Nation whose people are 
more definitely determined that their country 
and their way of life shall be defended, even 
unto the ultimate sacrifice, that others may 
live, and their children after them, as free 
men and not as slaves of the madman of 
Europe. 

Yes; Arizonans are good soldiers, and when 
the toll of war has again been taken, and we 
come to honor those who have made the 
supreme sacrifice, we will again say, in the 
words of the late Robert G. Ingersoll: 

“These heroes are dead, they died for lib- 
erty, they died for us. They are at rest. 
They sleep beneath the shadow of the clouds 
in the land they made free, under the flag 
they made stainless, under the solemn pines, 
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the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows, and the 
embracing vines, careless of sunshine or of 
storm, each in his windowless palace of rest. 
Earth may run red with other wars, they are 
at peace. In the midst of battle, in the roar 
of conflict, they found a serenity in death. 
I have but one sentiment for soldiers, living 
or dead, cheers for the living, tears for the 
dead.” 
I thank you, and good night. 





Insufferable Headache 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Pittsburgh Press of January 19, 


1942: 
INSUFFERABLE HEADACHE 


When better editorials are written, the re- 
porters will write them. 

A factual, authoritative account by a com- 
petent repcerter giving the full picture of a 
given situation frequently has the effect of an 
incontrovertible editorial. 

So it was with the recent story of Robert 
Taylor, Harrisburg staff reporter for the Press, 
concerning the headache promised the voters 
of Pennsylvania unless the State legislature, 
in the forthcoming special session, equitably 
reapportions the congressional districts of the 
State. 

Mr. Taylor’s report was all the more au- 
thoritative because it was based on the views 
of the elections experts at the capitol. 

If the legislature fails again to divide the 
State into 33 reasonably equal and contigu- 
ous congressional districts—as required by the 
Constitution and the 1940 census—the State 
will be compelled to nominate and elect all 
its Congressmen in one batch. 

The census reduced the State’s delegation 
in Congress from 34 Members to 33. So 
unless there is a redivision of the congres- 
sional districts, all Congressmen will be elect- 
ed at large. 

This means that in the May 19 primaries 
each of the major political parties will be 

~ apelled to select 33 nominees from a prob- 
able list of several hundred candidates. In 
the opinion of all election experts this is a 
foregone conclusion. 

Based on the statements of the election 
officials at Harrisburg, then, these are the 
foreboding results presaged by Mr. Taylor’s 
story: 

“1. Voting machines will be discarded be- 
cause of the length of the ballot; 

“2 The paper ballot itself might resemble 
a telephone directory for a good-sized com- 
munity; 

“3. Voting would be slow; so slow that 
many voters may never, get a chance to cast 
their ballots; 

“4. The tally of results by election boards 
would take days; 

“5. County return boards would require 
weeks to compute county totals; 

“6. Final outcome wouldn’t be known until 
long after the election, when the State elec- 
tions bureau would total results from all 
counties; and 

“7. The field would be open for a large 
number of election contests and fraud 
charges.” 











fanatics and petty, one-purpose minorities. 
Voters will have no opportunity to hear a 
clean-cut discussion of issues or to 


ets of every county in the State. 

Instead of representing a cross-section of 
the State, by districts, the State’s congres- 
sional delegation is likely to come exclusively 
from one or two metropolitan areas, most 
probably Philadelphia. 

With this prospect, there is more than an 
even probability that there will be insufficient 
men and.women available to man the elec- 
tion boards in the State. Pennsylvania now 
has 8,135 election districts, requiring more 
than 40,000 election officials. 

Confronted with the certainty of being re- 
quired to take several days, or even weeks, 
to compute the primary vote, election boards 
undoubtedly will desert their jobs in whole- 
sale numbers rather than give up several days’ 
pay from their private employment. 

A drearier and more confused prospect can- 
_ not be imagined. 

The time for nonsense long since has van- 
ished. Let the Governor summon the special 
session at once. And let the legislature get 
down to business. 





New Hampshire Pledges Support of War 
Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr.STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
copy of a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, the president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions for New Hampshire, the president 
of the New Hampshire Federation of 
Labor, and the president of the New 
Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association 
pledging the industrial resources and 
manpower of the State to the service of 
the Nation. 

The letter follows: 

JANUARY 10, 1942. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President, the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presmpent: All of the industrial 
might and resources of New Hampshire, the 
full production capacities of our plants, the 
skills and energies of our workers, are pledged 
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to the service of our country in the war ef- 


: 
‘ 
: 
! 


Organizations of New Hampshire. 
JOHN L. Barry, 
President, American Federation 
of Labor of New Hampshire. 
DEAN H. MorRRISON, 
President, New Hampshire 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





Carole Lombard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Fort Wayne and the entire State 
of Indiana mourns the passing of its most 
illustrious and beloved daughter, Carole 
Lombard, and the tragic manner in which 
the end came makes our grief the more 
poignant. 

Carole Lombard was a gay, laughing, 
fervently patriotic young woman who, in 
the words of President Roosevelt, “gave 
unselfishly of her time and talent to serve 
her Government in peace and in war.” 
Her passing, in the prime of a brilliant 
career, came as a tragic aftermath of a 
gigantic State-wide defense rally at In- 
dianapolis, during which she personally 
accounted for the sale of more than $2,- 
000,000 in war bonds. 

To Fort Wayne, where she was born 32 
years ago, Carole Lombard was best re- 
membered as Jane Alice Peters, a quiet, 
demure child who grew up to become a 
world-famous star of the silver screen. 
She and her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
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She replied. 


My life would be insignificant if I didn’t 
give up my time to such causes. 


Carole Lombard’s life was not insig- 
nificant—nor was her death. It was 
magnificent, and every son and daughter 
of Indiana is proud of the honor and 
glory she brought to our bereaved State. 
Her untimely passing was a tragic loss to 
her friends and to her countrymen, but 
her memory remains as a precious heri- 
tage of all freedom-loving Americans. 





American Creed for 1942 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all proud of the great national 
fame that has come to our own William 
Tyler Page by reason of his authorship 
of his American’s Creed. While Mr. 
Page’s American creed is recited by 
school children all over our land, it may 
not be known to them that Mr. Page has 
spent practically his whole life here in 
the Capital. He was given employment 
in the Capitol when he was a mere boy 
and has held responsible positions here 
ever since. 

I am glad to call your attention today 
to another American creed recently writ- 
ten by another great American, Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling. Dr. Poling is recog- 
nized as one of America’s greatest 
churchmen and religionists. Dr. Poling 
has captioned his creed as a creed espe- 
cially adapted to these tense times of 
this the year of 1942. His creed is as 
follows: 

AN AMERICAN’S CREED FOR 1942 

God helping me— 


I will put first things first: God and coun- 
try, church and home. 
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I will 

I will serve where I am called 
time as this 

an 


a 
ie 
; if 
i 
it 
er 


will meet rumor with reason; I will 


I will laugh and love and lift; I will trust 
and not be afraid. 
God helping me, I will. 
—Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 





Independent Business Men’s Association 


of Iowa 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted me, I am herewith in- 
serting a resolution unanimously adopted 
by the Independent Business Men’s As- 
sociation of Iowa, pledging cooperation 
to the President of the United States, to 
the Congress, and all those delegated with 
authority of carrying our fight for free- 
dom to a successful conclusion: 


Whereas the Independent Business Men’s 
Association of Iowa, in annual convention as- 
sembled, are fully aware of our country being 
in a world-wide war—a war not of our own 
making, but brought to us by greedy forces, 
guided by forms of government with princi- 
ples and precepts entirely opposite to the 
practices of these United States, whose char- 
ters must be perpetuated, namely, those of 
the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution and the Bill of Rights. ‘ 

Whereas we deem these rights not only as 
sacred but positively necessary for the con- 
tinuation of free and individual enterprise 
in an economy of wholesome opportunity to 
all citizens; and 

We hereby resolve to lend every effort in 
bringing about victory to our Nation and 
tolerant, sane, and democratic government to 
the oppressed people of this world. To this 
end we pledge the cooperation of the Inde- 
pendent Business Men’s Association of Iowa 
to the President of the United States, to our 
Congress, and all those delegated with the 
authority of carrying our fight for freedom to 
@ successful conclusion. 

Dated this 12th day of January 1942, and 
signed by our president and secretary with 
the unanimous approval of all officers and 
members in attendance. 

THE INDEPENDENT BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION OF Iowas, 
By Perer F. HANSEN, President. 
By W. F. Powers, Secretary. 


Henderson “Is Genuinely Scared” of 
Farm Legislation Because He Does Not 
Know the Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, our czar 
of price control, Mr. Leon Henderson, 
tells the United States Conference of 
Mayors—who seem to be the class of 
farmers with whom the czar is best ac- 
quainted—that either the House version 
or the Senate version of the price-control 
bill, as it affects farm prices, threatens 
a “case of national suicide.” 

The Senate amendment providing for 
a price ceiling based on the average agri- 
cultural prices of 1919-29, says the 
Price Administrator, “has me genuinely 
scared.” 

Any provision that would permit the 
Secretary of Agriculture to override the 
Price Administrator, the latter holds, 
should be stricken out. Increase of farm 
prices above 110 of parity, if allowed, 
would place the country “in the infla- 
tionary spiral.” 

Already, according to Mr. Henderson, 
increase of farm-product prices has 
wiped out the 10-percent wage rise ob- 
tained by labor a few months ago, and 
further increase of farm prices will force 
further wage gains until we have a case 
of national suicide. 

This raises two questions of fact with 
regard first, to the economic effect of the 
farm prices of the post-war decade, 1919- 
29. Were high farm prices the cause of 
the 1921-22 depression and the stock- 
market panic of October 1929? Certainiy 
not. 

Second, was the period of the highest 
farm prices during the post-war era— 
namely, the years 1925, 1926, 1927, 
1928—one of national suicide; or, on the 
other hand, one of sound general pros- 
perity—a period without an inflationary 
spiral? A period when the national debt 
was reduced by billions; a period when 
the Government paid its bills and showed 
an annual Treasury surplus—a phenom- 
enon that has not appeared in the finan- 
cial sky during the 8 years of the present 
administration. 

Moreover, during the period of fair 
farm prices deplored by the czar of price 
control, the. upward trend of national 
prosperity enabled Congress, by support 
of both the major parties, .to give the 
country four successive tax-reduction 
acts. Income-tax rates during this fair- 
price period were reduced on the average 
nearly 40 percent; and the revenue re- 
alized from these reduced rates on ex- 
panding industry and expanding em- 
ployment actually increased the Treas- 
ury revenue from incomes, as shown by 
the United States Treasury annual re- 
ports, from $1,678,607,000 in 1923 to 
$2,410,987,000 in the fiscal year ending 
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June 1930, a revenue jump of 40 per- 
cent. 

In the year 1921, when farm prices 
suffered deflation, the United States cen- 
sus of manufactures reports only 6,938,- 


000 wage earners on factory pay rolls of 


$8,193,000,000. After 8 years of farm- 
price recovery, the census of manufac- 
ture for 1929 shows number of wage 
earners increased to 8,822,000 on a fac- 
tory pay roll of $11,607,000,000. 

In less than 10 years of fair farm 
prices at. the level which our price czar 
deplores, nearly 2,0000,000 wage earners 
were added to pay rolls that increased by 
$3,400,000,000—a pay-roll gain of 40 
percent. : 

If four successive tax reductions and 
an $8,000,000,000 reduction of the na- 
tional debt—following this period of fair 
farm prices—appear to the mind of the 
czar as a case of national suicide, he 
should lose no time reading the record 
and becoming acquainted with the facts. 

This recovery of American agriculture, 
by the way, was accomplished under the 
able administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which was 
built up by yearly increasing appropria- 
tions by Congress. But, in the mind of 
our newly appointed price boss, the ap- 
Pparition of the Secretary of Agriculture 
rises like Banquo’s ghost. The idea of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, aided by an 
expert staff of trained agriculturists, 
having the power to present the needs of 
agriculture and override the czar and 
stay his hand is probably what makes 
him genuinely scared and fills his imagi- 
nation with inflationary spirals. 

The Secretary of Agriculture assuredly 
would not permit Uncle Sam to commit 
agricultural homicide and destroy the 
faith of 6,000,000 farmers who are the 
mainstay of the world’s greatest agricul- 
tural industry. 

One fallacy in the philosophy of Mr. 
Henderson, due evidently to his unfa- 
miliarity with farm conditions, is the 
assumption that low farm prices benefit 


‘labor, and, per contra, that increase of 


prices received by the farmer come out 
of the wage earner and necessarily add 
to the cost of living. 

One illustration may help to cure that 
assumption. Take the price of wheat 
and the price of bread. 

Since the close of the last World War, 
the price of wheat has been reduced fully 
50 percent. And what has happened to 
the price of bread—which the 10,000,000 
factory hands and their families buy? 

The price of bread, which 25 years ago 
was 6 cents to 7 cents per loaf, has risen 
like yeast by 50 percent or more, and 
today in Washington, D. C., costs 10 cents 
to 11 cents per loaf. It is true that the 
loaf has taken on new wrappers, filmy 
pajamas, a beautifully printed overcoat, 
but the nutriment in the bread today 
puts no more power in the wage earner’s 
arm than in the days when high-priced 
wheat and the low-cost loaf supported 
both the wage earner and the farmer— 
two decades ago, and during the period 
1925-28 when national prosperity reigned 
on a balanced Federal Budget. 

The price of wheat dropped from an 
annual average of $2.05 received by 
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farmers in 1918, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to the average 
net of 56.1 cents in 1938, after allowance 
for unredeemed loans, a 20-year decline 
of $1.48 per bushel. And yet the price of 
bread for the wage earner’s family did 
not decline 1 cent but rose to a country- 
wide average of 8.1 cents per loaf in 
1938—directly contrary to the price czars’ 
theory of bread and wages. 

What became of that $1.48 decline in 
the farmer’s wheat price, if it did not 
lower the workingman’s price of bread? 
The $1.48 decline in the farm wheat price 
was undoubtedly divided two ways: First, 
it added to the profits of the middleman; 
second, it laid the capital foundation for 
a billion-dollar Bakery Trust, an eco- 
nomic octopus whose operations fill hun- 
dreds of volumes of the Federal Trade 
Commission created under the Sherman 
and Clayton antitrust laws. 

Even a marked decline in the price of 
flour may not lower the price of bread for 
the consumers in 30,000,000 American 
families. Wheat flour—spring wheat 
family patent, Minneapolis—during the 
recent 4-year period, 1937-40, averaged 
$1.70 per barrel lower than in the 4-year 
period, 1933-37. And yet the $1.70 drop 
in cost of flour to the baker did not lower 
the country’s bread price 1 cent per loaf. 
Profits and dividends on corporate stocks 
increased, and Poor and Moody manuals 
of industrials noted increased earnings 
per share, before taxes, and the Wall 
Street Journal published a longer list of 
industrials declaring extra dividends— 
but the wage earner and the family din- 
ner table saw no decline in price of bread 
despite a decline of $1.70 per barrel in 
cost of flour. 

If the Price Control Administrator 
aims to be a public benefactor and avoid 
the homicidal policy of striking down on 
the most vital industry of the Nation— 
an industry absolutely necessary alike to 
civic needs and national defense—he will 
cease his attack on the farm price, which 
at best seldom exceeds production costs, 
and direct his blow toward the far greater 
target, the farm-to-retail price spread, 
which commonly is 50-percent bigger 
than the farm price. Here, the czar of 
all prices here below will find a foe 
worthy of his mighty Federal paralyzing 
arm. 

Last year the economic analysts of the 
Department of Agriculture brought out 
a statistical chart displaying the farm-to- 
retail price spread on 58 foods combined. 
Here is a boiled-down set-up for the year 
1940 on the combined foods en route from 
the farm to the retail store and family 
cupboard: 


Farm value of given quantities._....._. $132 
Retail value of same................-- 314 
Margin of price spread__..._..__- 182 


Farm value of percentage of retail value, 
42 percent. 


In other words, 58 percent of the retail 
price paid by the workingman and the 
other 30,000,000 families in general rep- 
resents not what the farmer gets for his 
product but the costs and profits, not 
forgetting the hundreds of taxes levied 
at every step of the war that lie between 
the farm and the family dinner table. 


purge on the farmer and on the product 

of his sweat and toil, you may in the end 

have national suicide through the process 
agricultural homicide. 


of *. 
North Dakota, in 1942, has the chance 
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price for its big crop of 1941 at prices 
fixed by the buyers themselves, pursuant 
to the normal law of supply and de- 
mand, and the freedom accorded by a 
Constitution which guarantees a “repub- 
lican form of government” for the respec- 
tive States. 

Look what has happened to North 
Dakota agriculture between the United 
States Census of 1930 and the Census of 
1940: 

Rural population has declined by 
57,527, or 10.1 percent. 

Number of farms has dropped from 
77,975 in 1930 to 73,962. 

Farms operated by full owners have 
declined from 23,807 in 1930 to 18,651. 

Farm tenantry has grown from 27,400 
tenants in 1930 to 33,377. 

Value of farms—land and buildings— 
have shrunk over 40 percent—from 
$951,000,000 in 1930 to $490,000,000. 

Average value per farm has shrunk 
from $12,199 in 1930 to $6,628, and value 
per farm acre has fallen nearly 50 per- 
cent—from $24.61 to $12.92. 

Cropland harvested and livestock yield 
this temporary picture: 

Acres harvested, 21,254,660 in 1930 and 
only 15,536,632 in 1940; 1,131,303 acres of 
crop failure and 6,810,457 idle or fallow. 

Horses, hogs, and pigs have declined 
nearly one-half, with the loss of 1,000,000 
chickens. 

Wheat threshed in 1930 was 95,574,000 
bushels, against only 69,261,286 in 1940, 
with like declines in barley, rye, and flax. 

But in 1941, behold, North Dakota in a 
season of good rain raises the bumper 
spring wheat crop of the United States— 
146,198,000 bushels—or over one-half the 
country’s spring wheat and more than 
double the crop threshed last year. All 
that North Dakota now needs is a fair 
market which normal supply and de- 
mand will yield—without totalitarian 
crack-downs from war-hysteric czars— 
and North Dakota will stage a recovery 
that in 1942 may wipe out all the losses 
of the census decade. 

A price crack-down on wheat will not 
materially affect winter wheat, because 
winter wheat will be mostly marketed be- 
fore a price czar can get in his work. In 
fact, there are only three States in which 
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Montana_........| 19, 


Of other wheat-growing States, South 





teen million bushels each, or little more 
than seed and local food demands. 

Thus, it stands that North Dakota, of 
all the States, is the one that leads all 
the rest in the period of Federal crack- 
down on fair farm prices of its big staple 
crop, with Kansas and Montana closely 
following after. 

If North Dakota survives the threat of 
a Hitleresque attack on its principal 
source of economic recovery, North Da- 
kota may win through to normal pros- 
perity without aid from the United States 
Treasury. But if the “Fithrer of Price 
Assassination” destroys the profit margin 
on a 100,000,000-bushel crop, North Da- 
kota may continue on the way to the Fed- 
eral poorhouse—driven by the -Federal 
Government itself. 

This, of course, touches only the 1941 
crop, and wheat alone. But a still more 
serious threat is the effect upon the 1942 
and 1943 production of the 58 food pro- 
ductions of .the United States. 

Secretary Wickard, in his testimony 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on January 2, 1942, gave the 
country a timely warning when he de- 
clared that a blow to the faith of our 
6,000,000 operating farmers—a blow de- 
livered now just when they are making 
Plans for a maximum production in 
1942—-was fraught with more peril to 
national prosperity and national defense 
than anything likely to visit our shores 
in the immediate future. 

Foqd is even more vital to national de- 
fense than munitions—and the farmer, 
who plants in April and reaps in August, 
needs faith in Uncle Sam. Maximum 
food production, not only for the civilian 
130,000,000, but for the Army of the 
United States and the armies of our 
Allies, is just as vital to victory today as 
in 1917-18. 

Maximum farm production is an ab- 
solute need, moreover, to national recov- 
ery and preservation of world democracy 
after the war of munitions is spent, and 
the world returns to sanity and peace. 

Furthermore, the 10,000,000 workers 
engaged in the thousand industrial pur- 
suits—engaged in producing the instru- 
ments of war, transportation, energy, and 
power, commerce and finance, and the 
Government itself—demand maximum 
farm production as the foundation of 
the entire campaign to save the world 
from the totalitarians. And faith i- the 
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foundation of maximum farm produc- 


tion. 

And all this may be jeopardized, and 
the country’s future undermined, by un- 
timely threats to the faith of the 50,000,- 
000 in rural districts—the threat that 
if they produce to the maximum of their 
farm ability, they do so at their own 

ed with doubt lest they may 
embark on ene road to bankruptcy, be- 
cause prices may not be adequate to meet 
the doubled production costs due to 
doubled debt and taxes, lost foreign 
trade, and a host of antifarm priorities. 





Can We Preserve Private Enterprise? 
Shall the Southwest’s Power Monopoly 
Be Broken? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Southwest American, third largest news- 
paper in Arkansas, on January 19, 1942, 
there appeared an editorial by Editor 
Clarence F. Byrns that I consiger a 
masterpiece. I quote it in full: 


Can we preserve private enterprise in the 
United States through and after the war? 
Or shall we move swiftly to governmental 
operation if not ownership of all the means 
of production and distribution? 

The question presses for attention now, 
while we’re in the midst of war. If we do 
not keep it in mind as we set up the ma- 
chinery for the war effort, we may find at the 
war’s end that we have gone so far down the 
road to national socialism that we cannot 
turn back. 

It seems to me that private enterprise will 
determine the final answer by its own atti- 
tudes and actions in this war emergency. 

If private enterprise is willing to adjust 
itself to a changing situation, cooperate with 
the necessary governmental controls in war- 
time and demonstrate its capacity to get the 
job done, then it will not be impossible after 
the war to release wartime Government 
controls. 

If private industry leans back in the traces, 
resists every effort of Government to direct 
its operations during the war, and gives 
ground for a charge that it is delaying the 
war effort, then private industry to that ex- 
tent signs its own death warrant. 

We shall never go back to the world that 
we knew. People never do. The stream of 
life moves forward. It never runs backward. 

In the course of this war, we shall inevit- 
ably move far toward governmental control 
of everything. We have made tremendous 
progress in that direction since we began the 
defense preparation in May 1940. We shail 
be forced to move much further for vard and 
much faster. In wartime, government must 
be supreme, because the interest of the whole 
people must outrank the interest of any indi- 
vidual, group, or industry. 

Already there is considerable Government 
ownership of industrial plants. The new in- 
dustrial production which has come into be- 
ing since the war effort began has been 
financed by the Government in more thau 
80 percent of the cases. Much expansion of 


existing plants has taken place by Govern- 


ment loans to the private operator. When 
the war is over, Government will have a con- 
siderable stake in the industrial equipment 
of the country. 

In the field of electric energy Government 
plays a role of ever-increasing importance. 
The trend toward Government ownership and 
control of electric power was already well es- 
tablished before the war . ‘The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is the one big experi- 
ment in that field. It has been invaluable in 
the war effort. More Government construc- 
tion of electric plants is certain. There is tre- 
mendous need for electric power now. It is 
the heart of the war effort. There is need to 
transport electric energy from where it is to 
where it is needed. 

Here in the Southwest a vast program of 
power development with Government funds 
is now'under way. It was started before the 
war. It will be speeded up during the war. 
It will result in a heavy Government stake in 
power facilities after the war. 

It is possible for Government power and 
private power to exist side by side, serving the 
same section, with a profitable operation for 
both and tremendous benefit to the people 
of the area. But that ideal result will de- 
velop only if private power interests will let 
it develop. If private power bitterly resists 
every effort of the Government to expand 
power resources in the Southwest, it will be 
following a short-sighted policy which finally 
writes its own doom. 

We are evolving a new relationship between 
Government and private enterprise. We 
would not and we could not go back to 
anarchistic freedom for private enterprise to 
do exactly as it pleases. We do not want to 
go on to complete governmental ownership 
and control of all the economic machinery. 

If private enterprise is to survive, then 
there must be acceptance on both sides of 
hard facts and common sense and a sincere 
cooperation which will get the job done and 
leave opportunity for private initiative to re- 
sume, after the war, its function of lifting 
our standard of living higher and higher. 





Pan American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 19, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State of the United States 
and representative of the United States 
of America to the meeting of foreign 
ministers at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, at 
the opening session on January 15, 1942; 
also editorials relating to this meeting of 
foreign ministers at Rio de Janeiro from 
the New York Times, the Washington 
Evening Star, the Washington Post, the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, the New York 
Sun, and the Baltimore Sun: 

ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE SUMNER WELLES, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO THE MEETING OF FOR- 
EIGN MINISTERS AT RIO DE JANEIRO 
The peoples of the Americas face today the 

greatest danger which they have ever con- 
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fronted since they won their independ- 
ence. 

We are meeting together under the terms 
and in the spirit of inter-American agree- 
ments to take counsel as to the course which 
our gOvernments should take under the 
shadow of this dire threat to our continued 
existence as free peoples. 

We meet as the representatives of nations 
which in former times have had their differ- 
ences and controversies. But I believe that 
I may speak for all of us, and not least in 
the name of my own Government, when I 
say that we all of us have learned by our 
past errors of omission and of commission. 
We are assembled as representatives of the 
21 sovereign and independent republics of 
the American Continent, now welded together 
as no continent has ever before been united 
in history, by our faith in the ties of mutual 
trust and of reciprocal interdependence which 
bind us, and, most of all, by our common de- 
votion to the great cause of democracy and 
of human liberty to which our New World 
is dedicated. 

The calamity which has now engulfed hu- 
manity was not unforeseen by any of us. 

Just 5 years ago, at the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace of 
Buenos Aires, we met because of the clear 
signs that the earth would be engulfed by 
the tidal wave of a world-wide war. By com- 
mon accord we determined upon measures 
indispensable to our common security. At 
the Inter-American Conference at Lima fur- 
ther measures were taken. After the war 
broke out, at the meetings of the foreign 
ministers at Panama and Habana, the Ameri- 
can republics adopted additional far-reaching 
measures of protection and of cooperation for 
their common safety. 

We were thus in many ways prepared for 
that eventuality from which we then still 
hoped we might be spared, the involvement 
of the Americas in the war which has been 
forced upon mankind by Hitlerism. 

I regard it as my obligation here on be- 
half of my Government to inform you with 
complete frankness of the course which it 
had pursued up to the time when, on Sun- 
day, December 7, my country was suddenly 
attacked by means of an act of treachery that 
will never be forgotten by the people of the 
United States, nor; I believe, by the people 
of any of the other American republics. 

My Government was never blind. to the 
ultimate purposes and objectives of Hitler- 
ism. It long since realized that Hitler had 
formulated his plans to conquer the entire 
world. These plans—the plans of a criminal 
paranoiac—were conceived before he had 
even seized power in Germany. They have 
been carried out step by step, first through 
guile and deceit, later by fire and sword. No 
evil has been too monstrous for him. No in- 
famy has been too vile for him to perpetrate. 

Time and again, as you all know, the 
President of the United States, with your 
knowledge and with your approval, made 
every effort in earlier years, by fervent ap- 
peal and by constructive and just proposal, 
to avert the final holocaust. 

All of us learned a bitter lesson in those 
years between 1936 and 1941. 

We learned by the tragic experience of 
others, that all of those standards of inter- 
national decency and of international law, 
upon which the hopes of a law-abiding and 
@ peaceful world were based, were utterly 
disregarded by Hitler and by his ignominious 
Satellites. 

Those free nations who sought in- 
geniously, by the very innocence of their 
conduct and by the very completeness of 
their neutrality, to maintain at least the 
shadow of their independence were occupied 
more promptly and ravaged more cruelly 
than those who resisted the attack of Hitler’s 
armies. 

We have been taught this lesson—which it 
took all of us a long time to learn—that in 
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the world of today, confronted by Hitlerism 
and all of the black reversion to barbarism 
which that evil word implies, no nation can 
hope to maintain its own independence, and 
no people can hope to maintain its liberty, 
except through the power of armed might, 
and through the courage and devotion of 
men and women in many lands, and of many 
races but who all of them love liberty more 
than life itself. 

The people of the United States learned 
that lesson. 

And for that reason, because of their de- 
termination to defend their country, and to 
safeguard the security of our common con- 
tinent, they determined to lend every form 
of assistance to that gallant band of na- 
tions, who against great odds continued 
nevertheless to defend their own liberties. 

We had learned our lesson so clearly that 
we saw that the defense by these peoples of 
their independence constituted likewise the 
defense of our own independence and of that 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Then suddenly, last June, Hitler, dis- 
traught by the realization that he could no 
longer attempt successfully to invade Great 
Britain, but intoxicated by the easy victories 
which he had achieved in other parts of 
Europe, perfidiously attacked the Soviet 
Union with which he had only recently 
entered into a pact of nonaggression. 

“Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” | 

Many months ago Japan entered into the 
Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy. My 
Government learned that this arrangement, 
which made of Japan the submissive tool of 
Hitler, for the primary purpose of preventing 
the United States from continuing to give 
assistance to Great Britain, was not sup- 
ported by certain elements in Japan. These 
elements clearly foresaw the ultimate de- 
struction of Japan if the Japanese Govern- 
ment dared to embark upon an adventure 
which would ultimately bring Japan into 
conflict with ail of the other powers which 
had direct interests in the western Pacific. 

These elements in Japan also realized that, 
while Hitler had been able to inveigle the 
war lords in control of the Japanese Govern- 
ment into believing that should Japan carry 
out German orders, and were the western 
democracies defeated, Germany would per- 
mit Japan to control the Far East; Hitler 
would, of course, take her spoils from Japan 
whenever he saw fit. 

My Government sought over a period of 
more than 10 months to negotiate with Japan 
@ peaceful and equitable adjustment of dif- 
ferences between the two countries so as to 
prevent the outbreak of war in the Pacific. 

The United States, however, utterly re- 
fused to agree to any settlement which would 
infringe upon the independence of the legiti- 
mate rights of the people of China, who for 
4% years had been bravely and successfully 
resisting every effort on the part of Japan to 
conquer their ancient land. Nor would the 
United States agree to any proposal offered 
by the Japanese Government which would 
contravene those basic principles of right 
and justice for which, I am proud to say,-my 
country stands. 

We now know that at the very time that 
the present Japanese Government was carry- 
ing on, at its own urgent request, the pre- 
tense of conducting peaceful negotiations 
with the United States for the purpose of 
reaching a settlement which would have 
averted war, every plan in its uttermost de- 
tail had already been made to attack my 
country’s territory. 

During those last 2 weeks before December 
7, when Japan’s notorious peace emissary 
was protesting to my Government that his 
country desired nothing except peace and 
profitable commercial relations with the 
United States, the airplane carriers were. al- 
ready on their way to Pearl Harbor to launch 
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aggression, 
depend for their continued security 
cooperation which other 
American family may give them. 

assured safety which this continent possesses 
lies in full cooperation between us all in the 
common defense; equal and sovereign part- 
ners in times of aggression as in times of 


peace. 

The record of the past 2 years is ever before 
us. You and I know that had there existed 
during the past decade an international order 
based upon law, and with the capacity to en- 
force such law, the earth today would not be 
subjected to the cruel scourge which is now 
ravaging the entire globe. Had 
abiding and peaceful nations of Europe been 
willing to stand together when the menace of 
Hitlerism first to become manifest, 
Hitler would never have dared to embark 
upon his evil course. It was solely because of 
the fact that these nations, instead of stand- 
ing together, permitted themselves to hold 
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Hitler was enabled to overrun them one by 
one as time and circumstances made it ex- 
pedient for him. 

The security of the 300,000,000 people who 
inhabit the Western Hemisphere and the in- 
dependence of each of the countries here rep- 
resented will be determined by whether the 
American nations stand together in this hour 
of peril or whether they stand apart one from 
the other. 

I am fully aware of what the representa- 
tives of the Axis Powers have been stating to 
some of you day in and day out during the 
past months. I know that Hitler’s representa- 
tives have said to some of you that Germany 
has not the slightest thought of dominating 
the Western Hemisphere. All that Germany 
wants, they have told you, is complete domi- 
nation over every part of Europe, of Africa, 
and of the Near East, the destruction of the 
British Empire, the enslavement of the Rus- 
sian people, the overlordship of the Far East, 
and when this is accomplished only friend- 
ship and peaceful trade with the Americas. 

But Hitler’s representatives have omitted 
to mention that in such a fateful contingency 
we would all of us then also be living in a 
Hitler-dominated world. 

You may remember that a few days ago 
Hitler publicly denounced President Roose- 
velt as the greatest warmonger of all time, 
because the President had declared that the 
people of the United States “did not want 
to live in the type of world” that Hitler 
wished for. 

In a Hitler-dominated universe not one of 
us could trade except on Hitler’s terms. Not 
one of us could live except under a gauleiter 
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aim, the ultimate objective of these partners 
in crime, is conquest of the surface of the 
entire earti:, the loot the possessions of 


lost over one-third of his air force, over one- 
half of his tank force, and more than 
3,000,000 men. But, more than that, the 
German people now see for themselves the 
utter falsity of the promises held out to them 
by the evil charlatan who rules them. Their 
morale is running low. 

In North Africa the British armies have 
utterly destroyed the Axis forces in Libya 
and are clearing the southern Mediterranean 
littoral of Axis threats. 

In the Atlantic the British and United 
States convoys are moving ever more safely 
to their destinations, and the loss of mer- 
chant shipping through German submarine 
action has steadily diminished during the 
past 6 months. 

In the Far East the United States and 
Great Britain have met with initial reverses. 

We all remember that as a result of the 
Washington Limitation of Armaments Con- 
ference of 1922 the powers directly inter- 
ested in the Far East, in order to assure 
the basis for peaceful relations between 
them, pledged themselves not to increase the 
fortifications of their possessions in that 
area. During all of the years that the trea- 
ties agreed upon at that conference remained 
in effect, the United States consequently took 
no steps to fortify the Philippines. But we 
also now know that, counter to her sworn 
obligations, Japan during these same years 











The infamous attack by Japan upon the 
United States consequently found the Philip- 
pine Islands largely unfortified, and pro- 
tected solely by a modest army of brave 


concentrated strength of the Japanese. 

But the control of the Pacific Ocean itself 
rests with the Allied fleets. Japan, after 
suffering disastrously in her 4-year-long war 
with China, is surrounded on all sides. She 
possesses mo resources. Once the matériel 
which she is now using is destroyed, it can 
only be replaced by what Japan herself can 
produce, and that replacement will be infe- 
rior in quality and small in quantity without 
the raw materials which Japan will now be 
largely unable to secure. 

The commencement of the year 1942 has 
marked the turn of the tide. 

The United States is now in the war. Our 
industrial production, the greatest in the 
world, is fast mounting toward the maximum. 
During the coming year we will produce some 
60,000 airplanes, including 45,000 military air- 
planes, some 45,000 tanks, some 300 new com- 
batant ships, from the mightiest battleships 
to coastal patrol craft, and some 600 new 
merchant ships. We will attain a rate of 
70,000 per year in the training of combat air- 
plane pilots. We have drafted for military 
service all of our men between the ages of 
20 and 44 years, and of this great total we 
will soon have an initial Army of 3,000,000 
men fully trained and fully equipped. We 
will spend $50,000,000,000, or half of our 
total national income, in the year thereafter 
in order to secure the use of every ounce 
of our national resources in our war effort. 
Every weapon that we produce will be used 
wherever it is determined that it may be of 
the most service in the common cause— 
whether that be here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, on the deserts of Libya, on the steppes 
of Russia, or in the territory of the brave 
people of China. 

Those of us who have joined in this holy 
war face a ruthless and barbarous foe. The 
road before us will be hard and perhaps long. 
We will meet unquestionably with serious 
reverses from time to time. But the tide has 
turned, and will run swiftly and ever more 
swiftly until it ends in the flood of victory. 

As each one of you knows, my Government 
has made no suggestion and no request as to 
the course which any of the governments of 
the other American republics should pursue 
subsequent to the Japanese attack upon the 
United States and the declaration of war upon 
it by the other Axis Powers. 

We do not function in that way in the 
American family of nations. 

But may I assure you from my heart today 
that the spontaneous declaration of war upon 
the enemies of mankind of nine of the other 
American republics; the severance of all rela- 
tions with Germany, Italy, and Japan by 
Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela; and the 
Official declarations of solidarity and support 
by all of the other American republics, in- 
cluding our traditional and unfailing friend, 
in evil days as well as good, the great Repub- 
lic of Brazil, whose guests we all are today, 
represents to my Government and to my fel- 
low citizens a measure of support, of strength, 
and of spiritual encouragement which no 
words of mine would be adequate to express. 

May I merely say that these acts of faith 
in our common destiny, so generously real- 
ized, will never be forgotten by the people 
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permit their territory to be used by agents 
of the Axis Powers in order that these may 
conspire against, or prepare attacks upon, 
those republics which are fighting for their 
own liberties and for those of the entire 
continent. 

We, all of us, are fully aware of the record 
of the activities of Axis agents in our several 
countries which the past 2 years have brought 
to light. We know how the Axis diplomatic 
representatives—taking advantage of the im- 
munity which international custom has 
granted them for their legitimate functions— 
have been doing their utmost to poison inter- 
American relations, to create internal discord, 
and to engender domestic strife, so as to try 
and pave the way for subversive movements 
financed with funds obtained through extor- 
tion from residents in our midst, or trans- 
ferred from the loot they have procured in 
the occupied countries of Europe. We know 
that their so-called consular officials have in 
reality been the directing heads of espionage 
rings in every part of this hemisphere. The 
full history of this record will some day 
be published in full detail when the divulg- 
ing of this information will no longer be of 
assistance to the enemy. 

So long as this hemisphere remained out of 
the war, all of our governments dealt with 
this ever-increasing danger in the manner 
which they believed most effective, exchang- 
ing intelligence one with the other, as exist- 
ing agreements between them provide, when- 
ever such exchange was mutually helpful. 

But today the situation has changed. 
Ten of the American republics are at war, 
and three others have severed all relations 
with the Axis Powers The continued pres- 
ence of these Axis agents within the Western 
Hemisphere constitutes a direct danger to 
the national defense of the republics engaged 
in war. There is not a Japanese nor a Ger- 
man consul, nor a consul of Hitler’s satellite 
countries in the New World at this moment 
who is not reporting to his superiors every 
time a ship leaves the ports of the country 
where he is stationed for the purpose of hav- 
ing that ship sunk by an Axis submarine. 
There is not a diplomatic representative of 
the Axis Powers anywhere in the Americas who 
is not seeking to get for his masters infor- 
mation regarding the defense preparations 
of the American nations now at war; who 
is not conspiring against the internal security 
of every one of us; who is not doing his ut- 
most, through every means available to him, 
to hinder our capacity to insure the integrity 
of our freedom and our independence. 

Surely this danger must be of paramount 
concern to all of us. The preeminent issue 


presented is solely that those republics en- 
gaged in war shall not be dealt a deadly 
thrust by the agents of the Axis ensconced 
upon the soil and enjoying the hospitality of 
others of the American republics. 

The shibboleth of classic neutrality in its 
narrow sense can, in this tragic modern world, 
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no longer be the idea! of any freedom-loving 
people of the Americas. 

There can no longer be any real neutrality 
as between the powers of evil and the forces 
that are struggling to preserve the rights and 
the independence of free peoples. 

It is far better for any people to strive 
gloriously to safeguard its independence; it 
is far better for any people to die, if need be, 
in the battle to save its liberties than by 
clinging to the tattered fiction of an illusory 
neutrality, succeed only by so doing in com- 

suicide 


itting is 
Our devotion to the common cause of de- 


tion be- 


Of equal importance with measures of 
political solidarity, defense cooperation, and 
the repression of subversive activity are eco- 
nomic measures related to the conduct of war 
against the aggressor nations and the de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere. 

All of the American republics have aiready 
taken some form of measures breaking off 
financial and commercial intercourse be- 
tween them and the non-American aggressor 
states and to eliminate other alien economic 
activities prejudicial to the welfare of the 
American republics. 

It is of the utmost importance that these 
measures be expanded in order that they may 
prevent all business, financial, and trade 
transactions between the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the aggressor states, and all trans- 
actions within the Western Hemisphere 
which directly or indirectly redound to the 
benefit of the aggressor nations or are in any 
way inimical to the defense of the hemi- 
sphere. : 

The conduct of war and the defense of the 
hemisphere will require an ever-increasing 
production of the implements of war and 
an_ ever-increasing supply of the basic and 
strategic materials necessary for their pro- 
duction. The spread of the war has cut off 
many of the most important sources of stra- 
tegic materials, and it is essential that the 
American republics conserve their stocks of 
such commodities, and by every possible 
means encourage the production and the free 
flow within the hemisphere of the greatest 
possible quantity of these materials. 

The universal character of the war is plac- 
ing increasing demands upon the merchant 
shipping facilities of all of us. The increased 
production of stategic materials will be of 
no avail unless adequate transportation can 
be provided, and it is consequently of vital 
importance that all of the shipping fac-lities 
of the Americas be mobilized to this essential 
end. 

The Government of the United States is 
prepared to cooperate wholeheartedly with 
the other American republics in handling the 
problems arising out of these economic war- 
fare measures. It stands prepared to render 
financial and technical assistance, where 
needed, to alleviate injury to the domestic 
economy of any of the American republics 
which results from the control and curbing 
of alien economic activities inimical to our 
common defense. 

It is ready to enter into broad arrange- 
ments for the acquisition of supplies of basic 
and strategic materials, and to cooperate 
with each of the other American republics 
in order to increase rapidly and efficiently 
their production for emergency needs. Fi- 
nally, it stands ready through the United 
States Maritime Commission to render every 
assistance in the efficient operation of mer- 
chant vessels in accordance with the plan 
of August 28, 1941, of the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Committee. 

My Government is also fully aware of the 
important role which imported materials and 











partite Pact have resulted in greater and 
precedented demands upon our 
facilities. But I am able to state today, as 
I did on the 5th of December, that the policy 
of the United States toward the satisfaction 
of your essential ts remains firm. 
On December 26, 1941, after the outbreak 
of war, the Board of Economic Warfare of 
my Government resolved unanimously: 


and proportionate consideration with our 
own.” : 

Pursuant to this declaration of policy, our 
allocation of 218,600 tons of tin plate for 
your needs during this year has been fol- 
lowed by further allocations, which I am 
privileged to announce today. The Office of 
Production Management has advised me that 
aliocations have been made to you for the 
next quarter in amounts adequate to meet 
your needs for rayon; for 20 essential agri- 
cultural and industrial chemicals, including 
copper sulfate, ammonium sulfate, soda ash, 
and caustic soda; for farm equipment; and 
for iron and steel products. 

In addition, I am able to announce that 
@ special mechanism has been organized 
within the Office of Production Management 
which is now facilitating the clearance of 
your individual priority applications. 

In the light of this action, it seems ap- 
propriate to recognize that the arsenal of 
democracy continues mindful of its hemi- 
sphere responsibilities. 

I am confident that your people will join 
the people of the United States, who are 
sharing their civilian supplies with you, in 
recognizing that military and other defense 
needs must continue to be given precedence 
over civilian demands. 

All of these economic measures relate di- 
rectly to the conduct of war, the defense of 
the hemisphere, and the maintenance of the 
economies of our several nations during the 
war emergency. Obviously our greatest ef- 
forts must be extended toward victory. 
Nevertheless, the full consummation of vic- 
tory must include the building of an eco- 
nomic and social order in which all of our 
citizens may subsequently enjoy the blessings 
of peace. 

My Government believes that we must be- 
gin now to execute plans, vital to the human 
defense of the hemisphere, for the improve- 
ment of health and sanitary conditions, the 
provision and maintenance of adequate sup- 
plies of food, milk, and water, and the effec- 
tive control of insect-borne and other com- 
municable diseases. The United States is 
prepared to participate in and to encourage 
complementary agreements among the Amer- 
ican republics for dealing with these prob- 
lems of health and sanitation by provision, 
according to the abilities of the countries 
involved, of funds, raw materials, and 
services. 

The responsibility with which we are all 
charged requires that we plan for broad eco- 
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able 
and act with the moral authority 
which, by reason of their own enlightened 
standards as much as by reason of their 
number and their power, they are entitled. 
The prayer of peoples throughout the world 
is that when the task of peacemaking is once 
more undertaken it will be better done than 


revolt, nor assassinations have ever yet been 
able to triumph over the ideals which have 
sprung from men’s hearts and men’s minds. 

Notwithstanding the hideous blunders of 
the past generation, notwithstanding the 
holocaust of the present moment, that great 
ideal of “a universal dominion of right by 
such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free” still stands un- 
tarnished as the supreme objective of a suf- 
fering humanity. 

That ideal will yet triumph. 

We, the free peoples of the Americas, must 
play our full part in its realization so that 
we may hasten the day when we can thus 
insure the maintenance of a peaceful world in 
which we, and our children, and our chil- 
dren’s children, can safely live. 

At this time the issue is clearly drawn. 
There can be no peace until Hitlerism and 
its monstrous parasites are utterly obliter- 
ated, and until the Prussian and Japanese 
militarists have been taught in the only 
language they can understand that they will 
never again be afforded the opportunity of 
wrecking the lives of generation upon gen- 
eration of men and women in every quarter 
of the globe. 

When that time comes men of good will 
must be prepared and ready to build with 
vision afresh upon new and Iasting founda- 
tions of liberty, of morality, of justice, and, 
by no means least perhaps, of intelligence. 

In the attainment of that great achieve- 
ment the measure of our devotion will be the 
measure of the world’s regeneration. 
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agreement at Rio can be reached, and we be- 
Heve will be reached—preferably with Argen- 
tina included; if need be, without her. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of Jan- 
uary 16, 1942] 


THE ISSUES AT RIO 


The Pan-American Conference at Rio de 
Janeiré opens today under favorable auspices. 
Held in the beautiful capital of Brazil, tra- 
ditionally friendly to the United States, the 
enthusiastic reception of our delegation, 
headed by Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, revealed a warmth of popular feeling 
which is echoed by official circles. The Bra- 
zilian Government already has gone on record 
as favoring effective hemispheric solidarity 
against external dangers, and Oswaldo Ar- 
anha, the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, can be counted on to promote this policy 
to the best of his ability. 

Tt can be said with confidence that all the 
Latin American nations adhere to the basic 
principle of mutual harmony and coopera- 
tion. Yet the eloquent speeches which her- 
alded the opening of the conference should 
not blind us to the fact that this principle 
is variously interpreted. On this matter, 
Latin America falls into three groups. The 
first of these are the nine republics of Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean, who have 
gone all out in their solidarity with the 








States and have declared war against 
; } Powers, The second group is com- 
Mexico, Colombia, and Venezuela, 
ve broken diplomatic relations with 
are cooperating closely with the 
; but have not declared war on 
third group is an indetermi- 
. Covering all of South Amer- 
except Colombia and Venezuela, the re- 
spective attitudes of these countries vary all 
the way from that of Uruguay, which is 
strongly sympathetic toward the United 
States, to that of Argentina, which thus far 
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such exempt from the strict rules of neutral- 
ity ordinarily applicable under international 
law. 

Washington has made no secret of its nope 
to get all Latin America to break relations 
with the Axis, thus depriving those enemy 
powers of their remaining diplomatic and 
economic footholds in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. However, Washington has shown no 
disposition to press for a general declaration 
of war against the Axis. That would imply 
guaranties for naval and military protection 
everywhere against possible Axis hostilities 
from without or pro-Axis fifth-column 
disturbances from within which the United 
States may at present not be in a position 
to assume. Washington will be well content 
if Argentina’s reluctance can be overcome 
and a solid anti-Axis diplomatic front at- 
tained. 

Although not so much in the news, the 
economic side of the conference should not 
be averlooked. On its agenda is a whole 
series of important economic proposals. 
Outstanding is the plan to pool hemispheric 
shipping, even at the immediate expense of 
certain individual nations. Then there is 
the complicated problem of financing or peg- 
ging the price of raw material export sur- 
pluses cut off from their normal European 
markets, together with the converse problem 
of assuring and allocating to Latin Ameri- 
can nations manufactured goods and equip- 
ment from the United States to replace those 
of which they are deprived from former Eu- 
ropean sources. These matters go far beyond 
mere monetary loans. Money and credits 
alone will not restore. the economic: lives of 
certain Latin American countries which the 
war has badly disrupted. And, of course, 
only as those economic lives are normalized 
can the countries in question be effectively 
geared economically to our own war plans 
and needs. 


[From the Washington Post of January 16, 
1942] 


MR. WELLES AT RIO 


The address delivered by Sumner Welles at 
the opening session of the Rio conference 
was a@ superb statement of this Nation’s posi- 
tion and a cogent plea for the fullest meas- 
ure of inter-American cooperation in a strug- 
gle which will determine the fate of all free 
nations everywhere. The danger which the 
peoples of the Americas face today is, as the 
Under Secretary of State told his listeners, 
“the greatest danger which they have ever 
confronted since they won their independ- 
ence.” This fact the majority of American 
nations realize. Nine of them have joined 
the United States in war on the Axis Powers. 
Three other nations have broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Yet, despite the events of the past 
few years, there is still a disposition in cer- 
tain quarters, particularly in South America 
and most notably in Argentina, to fly in the 
face of facts, to insist that a policy of cau- 
tion and circumspection based on what Mr. 
Welles calls “the shibboleth of classic neu- 
trality in its narrow sense” is still feasible. 
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Actually, of course, Hitler has no more in- 
tention of respecting the freedom and inde- 
pendence of any American nation, no matter 
how scrupulously neutral its policy may be, 
than of respecting the neutrality of such 
countries as Norway, Denmark, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Yugoslavia, and Greece. The 
struggle upon which this country is engaged 
is a struggle to preserve not only our freedom 
and independence but also the freedom of 
all the nations of the New World. For any 
nation to be laggard in responding to the 
plain implications of this fact is to do in- 
jury to its own interests as well as to the 
welfare of the great American community of 
nations. 

Mr. Welles made the severance of diplo- 
matic relations between the nations of this 
hemisphere and the powers with which we are 
at war the primary aim of our policy at Rio. 
‘the second great aim is economic. Mr. 
Welles promised this country’s wholehearted 
support in any and every effort being made 
and planned to integrate the economies of 
the American republics so as to alleviate the 
difficulties that have arisen as a result of the 
war. To this end the United States is pre- 
pared to enter into very broad arrangements 
regarding the acquisition of supplies of raw 
materials, the most efficient employment of 
merchant shipping, and the allocation to 
Latin American nations of supplies which 
they lack and need. The response at Rio to 
Mr. Welles’ eloquent speech will be a touch- 
stone of the readiness of the other American 
republics to implement the ideal of inter- 
American solidarity at this critical time. 
Words are not enough. The times demand 
action. 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
January 16, 1942] 
THE AMERICAS CLOSE RANKS 


The case for unity of the Americas in the 
face of the world-wide totalitarian aggression 
is as strong as Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles put it yesterday at Ric de Janeiro. 

All the doors to conquest of this hemi- 
sphere must be closed to the Axis, and Mr. 
Welles made an impressive picture of the 
extent to which they are already closed. 

Bizarre as it must seem. to people with 
long memories that it is the United States 
which is lecturing other countries against 
the “shibboleth of a classic neutrality,” there 
is no time yet for savoring historical incon- 
gruities. We must unite, for the “security of 
the 300,000,000 people who inhabit the West- 
ern Hemisphere” depends upon their union. 

But Mr. Welles was not content to stop 
with mere military union. He closed his ad- 
dress with a strong hint that the Latin 
American nations would require, when the 
war is over, the right to speak, and the means 
of speaking with authority both at the peace 
table and in the formation of “the nature of 
the world of the future.” 

He assured them that the Axis would 
never be able to confer such authority if it 
had any intention of doing so 

His exposition of the worthlessness of Axis 
promises, either to stay out of the Western 
Hemisphere or permit the loyal to divide 
the spoils, appears to have had a striking 
effect among the delegates. At any rate, we 
find that in spite of all predictions to the 
contrary, all our neighbors, with the pos- 
sible exception of one, have flocked to the 
anti-Hitler cause. 

The sense of urgency which brought’ this 
about is obvious, but Mr. Welles was wise in 
reminding his fellow statesmen that ar- 
rangements among nations must not be left 
to the catastrophe of war. 

It is impossible to predict precisely how 
Latin America will fit into the new world 
picture. Nevertheless it is safe to predict that 
her choice lies between a “more perfect 
union” and relegation to a semicolonial 
status. Even Argentina, which is reluctant to 
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join the United States even for her own pro- 

tection, can hardly avoid seeing that her dan- 

ger lies in failure to cooperate with her con- 

tinental neighbors. There is evidence that 

the people of that country already understand 

this, whatever the European-minded poli-- 
ticians may think. 

Thus it is quite possible that, far from 
domination by the United States, the possi- 
bilities for Latin America as a result of hemi- 
spheric solidarity, include a greater influence 
in post-war world affairs than could possibly 
be expected on the basis of a narrow nation- 
alism watered by propagandists from other 
hemispheres. The range of the bomber has 
left us a hard choice between conquest and 
cooperation, at any rate on a regional basis. 

Mr. Welles has made it plain that the Amer- 
icas have reason enough to cooperate, not 
merely to avoid conquest but to prepare for 
a worthy part in the challenging future. 


[From the New York Sun of January 16, 1942] 
WELLES STATES THE CASE 


Whatever may prove to have been its effect 
upon the statesmen present, the address de- 
livered by Sumner Welles at the opening of 
the Pan-American Conference yesterday 
called up painful memories for many of the 
speaker’s fellow countrymen. Untii Japan’s 
treacherous attack of December 7 made the 
subject no longer debatable, there were three 
main schools of thought in the United States. 
One raintained that by observing strict neu- 
trality and studiously avoiding any form of 
provocation to the Axis Powers the United 
States could keep out of the present war. 
One held that the United States ought to get 
into the war at the earliest possible moment. 
A third held that whether the United States 
got into the war, or succeeded in staying out, 
it ought at least to make suitable prepara- 
tion so that if it did have to go in, it could 
from the outset make its power felt to the 
uttermost. 

Events have proved that we could not 
make the ultimate decision, but that Hitler- 
ism was determined in its own good time to 
make that decision for us. While we were 
still floundering around trying to decide what 
we ought to do, we suddenly found ourselves 
attacked—we who had prided ourselves that 
since ours was by far the strongest country 
remaining outside the conflict it would be 
the last country the Axis would willingly add 
to the list of its foes. We know now that 
attack upon the United States was implicit 
in the very nature of the Hitlerian scheme 
of world domination; we also know that 
failure to conquer the United States will 
mean the failure of that scheme altogether. 
The word which Mr. Welles speaks to our 
sister American republics comes barbed with 


“eruel recollections of the world’s recent ex- 


periences. 

Those free nations, says Mr. Welles, which 
sought “ingenuously, by the very innocence 
of their conduct and by the very complete- 
ness of their neutrality” to maintain at least 
the shadow of their independence “have been 
occupied more promptly and ravaged more 
cruelly than those which resisted the attacks 
of Hitler’s armies.” If, he adds, the law- 
abiding and peaceful nations of Europe had 
been willing to stand together when the 
menace of Hitlerism first began to be mani- 
fest, Hitler would never have dared to em- 
bark on his evil course. The simple truth 
is, of course, that if the law-abiding nations 
had had the courage to reprehend Mussolini 
when he bombarded Corfu, or had stopped 
Japan when it invaded Manchuria, or gone 
to the rescue of invaded Ethiopia, or had 
promptly put Hitler’s invading forces out of 
the Rhineland, the world would not be in 
the life-and-death struggle in which it finds 
itself today. 

What Mr. Welles is saying to the other 
American republics today is that they, too, 
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must make a common stand nee 
mon enemy or that, failing so to do, 
efit shctie: thay miest feeb Stee Smauaes 
ete eee Pore The ques- 
tion of hemispheric defense is no longer 
moot; it is a practical question which must 


be answered firmly now while the oppor- 
tunity of election remains open. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of January 17, 
1942] 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES AND 
THE WAR 

Reports from Rio de Janeiro indicate that 
Latin American members of the vitally im- 
portant Inter-American Conference now in 
session are making progress in their effort to 
persuade Argentina to stand with her New 
World sister states in terminating relations 
with the Axis Powers. 

It is too early at this time of writing to 
try to predict the outcome Of the negotia- 
tions. Certainly in the United States we 
must all feel that Under Secretary of State 
Welles’ speech at the opening of the confer- 
ence stated the reasons for such a step with 
admirable force, and that the need of this 
joint action should be plain to all American 
countries on the face of the international 
record. At the same time, in fairness to 
them, we are bound to recognize that they 
have their own grave economic problems 
brought about by the war and the United 
States involvement in it, and that in con- 
sidering political steps, Latin America must 
also take into account the economic adjust- 
ments which such steps would entail. 

For that reason we should be glad that Mr. 
Welles so strongly stressed our understanding 
of the importance of “economic meesures re- 
lated to the conduct of the war the 
aggressor nations and the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere.” In his speech he 
made three things clear 

The first was that with the Americas cut 
off from “many of the most important 
sources of strategic materials’ it becomes 
“essential that the American republics con- 
serve their stocks of such commodities and 
by every possible means encourage the pro- 
duction and free flow within the hemisphere 
* * * of these materials.” The second 
was the United States is prepared to “coop- 
erate wholeheartedly” in handling the eco- 
nomic problems arising out of the. new 
situation—by furnishing “financial and tech- 
nical assistance when needed.” by entering 
into “broad arrangements for the acquisi- 
tion of basic and strategic materials,” and 
by rendering “every assistance in the efficient 
operation of merchant vessels.” 

Third and last, Mr. Welles emphasized that, 
despite “unprecedented demands upon our 
production facilities,” the “policy of the 
United States toward the satisfaction of your 
essential requirements remains firm.” On 
this topic he was able to cite the allocations 
made to Latin America for next quarter of 
tin plate, agricultural and industrial chemi- 
cals, farm equipment, and steel and iron 
products. 

Thus, in the Under Secretary's words, “the 
arsenal of democracy continues mindful of its 
hemisphere responsibilities.” This is an ar- 
gument which deserves and should receive 
real weight in the Rio de Janeiro delibera- 
tions. With the world at war and many mar- 
kets and sea lanes closed to us, the solidarity 
of the Americas takes on a more urgent sig- 
nificance. Latin America still needs to sell its 
products, and for a number of them we no 
doubt shall stand in increasing need as our 
own armament grows. And Latin America 
must increasingly rely upon us for that expert 
advice, financial aid, and imports which 
hitherto she could have sought elsewhere. 

Economic cooperation, on the basis of po- 
litical collaboration, can serve both conti- 
nents well, not only increasing their strength 
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Birth Certificate Records 
REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 
‘“ 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 28, 1941, I introduced H. R. 6138. 
This bill provides for the issuance of a 
certificate of citizenship to any person 
claiming to be a citizen of the United 
States at birth in whose case no official 
record of birth is available. 

For many months constituents have 
brought to my attention serious difficul- 
ties which they were undergoing because 
of their inability to prove that they are 
native-born citizens of the United States. 
At first the majority of the requests for 
assistance were based on the inability of 
aged persons to prove that they were 
American citizens 65 years of age in 
order to comply with the requirements 
of the Social Security Act. Lately I have 
been receiving many requests for help 
from native-born American citizens of 
all ages who have either been discharged 
from employment or unable to secure em- 
ployment at industrial plants engaged in 
manufacturing war products. Some- 
times the plant has been owned and op- 
erated by the United States Government, 
although more often they have been un- 
der private management. Invariably 
the cause has been their inability to fur- 
nish certificates of birth within the 
United States. They have attempted to 
secure such certificates from city and 
town clerks in all sections of the country 
only to learn that they were born before 
records of births were established in va- 
rious communities, or the records had 
been destroyed, or the doctors or parents 
had failed to give notice of their births. 

Hundreds of thousands of loyal and 
patriotic native-born American citizens 
have been excluded from war work while 
naturalized American citizens or persons 
who have secured American citizenship 
through their parents or spouses have 
been able to secure certificates of citi- 
zenship from the Federal courts. 

Sometimes a native-born American 
citizen has needed a birth certificate for 
other purposes. Since I filed this bill, a 
well-known and highly respected Con- 
gressman has told me that he tried to 
secure a birth certificate for himself and 
was amazed to find that there was no 
legal record of his birth. 

Attorney John J. McManus, a past 
commander of the Catholic War Veter- 
ans for the State of New York, has ad- 
vised me that the health commissioner 
of New York City had stated that the 
War, Navy, and Commerce Departments 
had been shown that 60,000,000 Ameri- 
cans were unable to produce proof of 
citizenship due to no original record of 
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man has had numerous requests for as- 
sistance in securing evidence of American 
citizenship. 

This morning I was delighted to read 
a report signed by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Justice with reference to H.R. 
6138. He stated in part: 

There is no provision of law whereby a 
native-born citizen of the United States may 
secure a certificate of citizenship. Many 
native-burn citizens, because of their inabil- 
ity to obtain birth certificates or other 
documents establishing their birth in the 
United States, are unable to produce evi- 
dence of citizenship. This condition should 
be rectified. 

This matter is of particular importance at 
this time because many employments are 
open only to citizens, and many native- 
born citizens of the United States are pre- 
cluded from such employment un- 
less they are able to present evidence of their 
citizenship. 

In the light of the foregoing conditions, the 
proposed legislation appears desirable. 


The Attorney General would apply the 
benefits of my resolution to all native- 
born citizens, in order that they may ob- 
tain an official record of citizenship. 
The applicant must be within the United 
States to secure such a certificate. He 
suggests that the usual fee cf $5 be re- 
quired and that the bill take effect in 90 
days from-approval. The Attorney Gen- 
eral believes that any American citizen is 
entitled to have an official record of his 
citizenship. Up to the present time, the 
document usually provided for this pur- 
pose by native-born Americans has been 
a birth certificate. Presumably, a birth 
certificate would continue to be satisfac- 
tory evidence of citizenship, but the At- 
torney General would permit any citizen 
to secure an official certificate from the 
courts if he desired, even though he hap- 
pened to be in a position to furnish a 
birth certificate. 

After the receipt of the report from 
the Department of Justice, both the War 
and Navy Departments indicated their 
interest in the passage of this legislation. 
Presumably they are cooperating in 
drawing up a bill which will include the 
provisions of H. R. 6138, together with 
other related matters. The War Depart- 
ment has requested additional time in 
which to file a bill. 

Certificates of citizenship are needed 
for many purposes other than employ- 
ment in the manufacture of war muni- 
tions, and I hope that this legislation, 
when passed, will be in a form that will 
secure to all native-born citizens and to 
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all naturalized citizens a proper way to 
secure official evidence of their citizen- 
ship, upon payment of a reasonable fee, 
and after presenting satisfactory evi- 
dence of their claims to citizenship. 





Pass This Bill Now 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, much of 
the business of the House of Representa- 
tives is done by unanimous consent. In 
my judgment, we should, without delay, 
take up under the unanimous-consent 
rule and pass S. 2132, which was passed 
in the other body without opposition. 
This bill authorizes immediate construc- 
tion of a new lock at St. Marys Falls 
Canal, Mich., commonly referred to as 
the Soo. Were a bomb to destroy or 
seriously damage the present locks at the 
Soo, the armed forces of this country 
would have sustained a major disaster. 
Aircraft hopping off Hudson Bay or from 
a carrier would have less distance to 
travel than the Japs had in their attack 
on Pearl Harbor. In fact, the possibility 
of a surprise attack might be said to be 
greater, for the problem of patrolling the 
Hudson Bay region is extremely difficult. 

The War Department and officials at 
the Office for Emergency Management 
have urged the necessity of this legisla- 
tion. Construction of an additional 
lock at the Soo would cost approximately 
$8,000,000. Through this canal travel 
ships carrying about 90 percent of all 
iron ore produced in the United States. 
There are two locks capable of taking 
care of ore carriers. The two other 
locks on the American side are not serv- 
iceable for large vessels, as they only 
have a draft of 16 and 11 feet, respec- 
tively. On the Canadian side there is 
also a lock which is rather small and 
not serviceable for the larger vessels. 
At the present time these locks at the 
Soo are the busiest in the world. The 
total tonnage passing through the Pan- 
ama and Suez Canals year after year is 
less than the total tonnage passing 
through the Soo Canal. This is the sit- 
uation in ordinary times. During this 
war emergency the volume of tonnage 
passing through the Soo Canal is tre- 
mendously increased. The facts are 
that it would be a greater disaster were 
this to be blocked than if the Panama 
Canal were to be put out of commission. 
Our steel and iron production is de- 
pendent upon the maintenance of traffic 
through the Soo locks. Therefore, it is 
most important that this artery of com- 
merce, important to our war effort, be 
added to and protected. Duluth, on 
Lake Superior, is the greatest ore export 
shipping harbor in the entire world. In 
addition to the shipment of iron ore 
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from Duluth, ore is shipped from other 
harbors in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, routed through the present 
Soo Canal. Immense ore-carrying ves- 
sels are the sole available carriers of this 
ore to the steel mills of Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and Chicago. Were 
present locks to be destroyed, our rail 
transportation facilities would not be 
able to carry more than a small fraction 
of this ore on the long journey from 
Lake Superior to Cleveland and other 
Lake ports. 

Last year 80,000,000 gross tons of iron 
ore were transported from the Lake Su- 
pelior area; nearly 100,000,000 tons will 
be transported from this area during the 
present year. Practically all of this iron 
ore must be carried through the Soo 
locks. In addition to ore, shipments of 
grain, lumber, and stone pass through 
these locks. It is stated to me that funds 
already appropriated are available for 
the purpose of constructing this new 
lock at the Soo, which is sorely needed. 

Therefore the House of Representa- 
tives has no business of greater impor- 
tance before it, either today or tomorrow, 
than to take up and pass by unanimous 
consent this bill to provide a new lock 
at St. Marys Falls Canal. I am assum- 
ing that our Army and naval officers have 
provided and will provide adequate de- 
fenses at the Soo, but, regardless of all 
defensive measures taken, there is an ele- 
ment of danger—a possibility—that the 
present canal may be blocked or damaged 
by enemy attack. Immediate construc- 
tion of another lock is a necessary meas- 
ure in connection with our national 
defense efforts and it is a prudent and 
well-warranted expenditure in view of 
the tremendous traffic and transcendent 
importance of “keeping ’em rolling’— 
keeping the flow, in raw state, of ore pro- 
duced in the North, which, after passing 
through the Soo, becomes American sub- 
marines, cannon, rifles, shells, and tanks 
for the maintenance of the American 
way of life. 





The Destruction of Valuable Historical 
Source Material 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the best 
source material pertaining to the history 
of this country is not to be found in 
books but in documents, letters, and 
manuscripts. During our present war 
efforts occupants are requested to clean 
out their attics and out-of-the-way 
places in their homes to avoid the haz- 
ards of fire. The occupants of these 
homes do not always know the value of 
the material which they are asked to 
remove; the result is that these papers 
are dumped out for wastepaper collectors 
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to gather up. The paper collectors, in 
turn, sell them by the hundredweight to 
concerns who bale them into large bun- 
dies for shipment to paper-manufactur- 
ing concerns. The whole dump goes 
into the baling press, regardless of the 
historical value of the material. 

I can give you a few examples of what 
I mean. During the years that I have 
spent in Washington I have retrieved 
from the baling press documents signed 
by Lincoln, the original impeachment 
articles presented to the House managers 
in the impeachment of President John- 
son, and letters signed by Thomas Jeffer- 
son containing new material on the 
Indian tribes of the United States. 

This process of destruction should 
be stopped at once. The Government 
should set up repositories in the various 
sections of the country with competent 
help who can receive this material from 
the owners and classify it. Should it 
prove of great research value, it can be 
housed by the Government. No papers 
should be dumped without first getting 
in touch with the custodian of historical 
material. 

I have introduced today a bill that will 
cure the situation. I have no particular 
pride in the fact that I am the author 
of the bill, but I take a great deal of pride 
in trying to preserve valuable historical 
source material of this country. I pre- 
sume this bill will be referred to the 
Library Committee, and I trust the Mem- 
bers who are interested in the subject 
will support the bill before that com- 
mittee and in the House. 





Forestry Conservation 





REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, Oregon 
has more standing timber of original 
growth than any other State in the 
Union. It also has more second growth— 
thousands of acres. The recent rise in 
the price of lumber has caused many 
mills to slaughter timber. I am sorry to 
say that they tell me much of the second 
growth is being cut at the present time, 
when owners should be cutting the crig- 
inal growth, and that cutting is done 
without the care and protection that all 
harvesting of timber should have in order 
to conserve supplies for the future. 

I have had pending in this House for 
many months important bills regulating 
forest practices. I am hoping those in 
authority will make it possible for these 
bills to come up for consideration at an 
early date. I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp with my remarks 
a letter from the acting regional forester 
at Portland, Mr. F. A. Brundage, to Mr. 
E. B. MacNaughton, of Portland, a 
banker, who is deeply interested in 
forest preservation. 
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The letter follows: 


UnitTep StaTes DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, ForEST SERVICE, 
December 19, 1941, 
Mr. E. B. MacNaucurTon, * 
President, First National Bank, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. MacNavucutTon: Recerence is mede 
to your letter of November 15. Your inter- 
est in the subject of immature timber de- 
pietion is certainly appreciated. 

By second-growth timber we have in mind 
immature stands still making rapid net 
growth. These are classified for the Forest 
Survey as follows: 

Douglas fir, large second growth, 20 to 40 
inches diameter at breast height. 

Douglas fir, small second growth, 6 to 20 
inches diameter at breast height. 

Spruce, small trees, 6 to 24 inches diame- 
ter at breast height. 

Hemlock, sma!) trees, 6 to 20 inches diame- 
ter at breast height. 

Ponderosa pine, small trees, 12 to 22 inches 
diameter at breast height. 

About 6 years ago our office made a special 
study of logging operations in second-growth 
Douglas fir, which indicated a cut in some 
years of a maximum of 1,000,000,000 feet. 
Since then no special studies have been made 
and there appear to be no records giving the 
cut of second-growth timber separate from 
mature timber year by year. We arrived at 
the current annual cut by two different 
approaches; one, using United States Census 
Bureau production figures for small mills; 
and, second, using Forest Survey figures to 
compare the volume of immature timber 
found in the original survey with that founc 
in the resurvey completed to date. Our con- 
clusion is that the cut of immature timber 
in Oregon and Washington in 1941 ap- 
proaches a billion board feet, three-fourths 
of it being on the west side. 

Most second-growth operations in Douglas 
fir are on tracts in relatively small owner- 
ships. An operator frequently makes several 
transactions with separate owners to acquire 
stumpage for a year’s operation. The typical 
second-growth operator buys only the stump- 
age and is not concerned with the land. The 
primary products from second-growth stands 
average low in price. Second growth when 
sold as logs averages below No. 3 grade logs on 
the open market. Rough, short-length lum- 
ber as sold by small mills brings the oper- 
ator a very low price. This is frequently 
side lumber from tie cuts. There are no 
stardard prices and specifications vary from 
2 by 4 inches to round-edge cants. One typi- 
cal operator in young timber sells 1-inch lum- 
ber for $10 per thousand f. o. b. mill, 2 or 4- 
inch round edge for $14 delivered at a planer 5 
miles distant, ties for $18 at the same point. 
Ties have increased from a low of $8 per 
thousand in 1934 to around $18 to $21 per 
thousand at present. There was no market 
for side lumber a few years ago. Frequently 
the woods operators of this class are financed 
by and dependent upon lumber brokers who 
surface and market the product. Neither 
the operator nor the stumpage owner can be 
said to be making money. The typical small- 
tract stumpage owner is particularly depend- 
ent upon the buyer in the transaction and 
the common practice of buying timber at a 
lump-sum price for the tract often results 
in a stumpage price far below the actual 
value. 

While the rather limited area of second 
growth of merchantable size is being ligui- 
Gated on a large scale in proportion to the 
amount available, mature and frequently 
decadent old-growth stands are in storage 
From a timber management standpoint in the 
Douglas-fir region as a whole there is a 
serious unbalanced condition between old 
growth and advanced second growth, which 
is made far worse by depletion of existing 
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growing stands. The second growth now The checkered ownership pattern common 


being cut, 50 to 120 years old, generally orig- 
inated after old burns. Virtually none of the 
limited reproduction on old logged-off areas 
is sufficiently advanced to be marketable. 

From the individual small owner’s stand- 
point, cashing in on second growth cannot be 
entirely condemned. The typical small owner 
of timberland must meet carrying charges an- 
nually and in cash. More than likely he needs 
some of this cash every year, or at most, every 
few years. The easier way to get this cash is 
to sell the whole hog, get a lump sum, and be 
done with it. The other alternative is.to cut 
a small part of his crop at intervals, each cut 
approximately the growth since the last cut. 
This latter alternative may appear to be not 
so simple and easy as the first. There are a 
few examples of resident wood-lot owners 
marketing the higher-priced products like 
piling and simultaneously accomplishing a 
beneficial thinning of the stand. One case is 
known where an owner cut and sold piling, 
poles, and cordwood—carefully selected and 
carefully logged—amounting to as much as 
he had been offered for his total stumpage 
and his tract is undamaged and virtually 
fully stocked with a fast- g stand. In- 
troducing practice of this kind requires tech- 
nical guidance not now adequately available. 
If the owner knew the possibilities, he might 
hold his second growth and net a greater 
ultimate return. The case of the nonresident 
owner is different. He may be pressed for 
cash and in no position to do the work him- 
self. He is usually anxious to unboad at the 
first offer he gets. 

Placing the responsibility for saving grow- 
ing stock to perpetuate the industry is not 
easy. The average logging operator (5,000 to 
10,000-acre ownership class) has little second 
growth unless there are fringes and minor old 
patches mingled with the mature timber pur- 
chased. Very recently and very commendably 
a few large timberland owners are holding 
and buying advanced second growth stands 
where they occur within their working area. 
In areas. where stable private ownership is 
not assured, extensive public acquisition, both 
State and Federal, would help solve the 
problem. 

In the ponderosa pine stands in eastern 
Oregon and Washington the situation is dif- 
ferent. Every timberland owner has some im- 
mature timber because mature trees, imma- 
ture trees, and reproduction occur together 
in varying proportions in many aged stands. 
Saving the young growth in that case is a 
matter of protecting the reproduction and 
leaving immature trees when the mature trees 
are taken. The ground is suitable for selec- 
tive logging with tractors or horses, therefore 
it is physically possible. Many computations 
indicate that usually the volume and value 
increase in trees under 24 inches diameter is 
sufficient to make it pay to let them grow, but 
usually the owner does not have enough land 
to hold it for timber production for another 
rotation or for some other reason does not 
plan to do so. As the situation exists today, 
immature pine is being cut to a diameter 
limit of 14 to 16 inches. 

Referring again to the Douglas-fir area 
from the region-wide economic standpoint, it 
is plainly negative progress in forestry to cut 
fast-growing young stock while old stagnated 
stands are still available. It is recognized 
that fully stocked 90-year-old stands on the 
best sites make as high as 1,160 board-feet 
growth per acre per year and 300 board-feet 
per acre per year can be considered a very con- 
servative average annual growth on average 
sites with average stocking. How to retain 
such growing stock for future use is the prob- 
lem, and the method to accomplish this gen- 
eral objective is not so self-evident. No doubt 
numerous methods, fiexible and adjustable, 
will be necessary. 





in the scattering fringes of advanced second 
growth bordering commercial forest types is 
impractical for systematic management. 
Some of the owners may be classed as finan- 
cially distressed timber owners, and outright 
purchase to consolidate ownership may be 
necessary in order to forestall premature cut- 
ting. Purchase might be by private as well 
as public agencies. Forest credit facilities 
would be helpful in some cases. Another 
class of owners, i. e., farmers with wood lots, 
could be helped materially while the general 
situation is improved as well. This would 
require practical advice and guidance to show 
that it pays. That would involve intimate 
work dirctly with owners and wood lots by 
the thousands in order to be effective. Coor- 
dinated management of many small tracts is 
a difficult but practical possibility and serv- 
ice in connection therewith a justifiable pub- 
lic responsibility. Management of wood lots 
by resident owners is very desirable. Sec- 
ond-growth Douglas fir lends itself to small- 
scale operation by tree selection in many lo- 
cations. In some cases, of course, clear cut- 
ting is justifiable and not necessarily poor 
forestry for certain tracts, depending on ex- 
isting circumstances of location, etc. No 
blanket prescription can be applied. Diag- 
nosis and analysis of individual cases grouped 
by logical economic zones will be necessary. 
The woodland lot owner could be shown, for 
example, that Douglas fir can bring an in- 
come up to $1.60 per acre per year, while 50 
cents per acre per year can be considered 
average for average sites. This work would 
require and justify at least one forester in 
each forest county. To make possible prac- 
tical application of the best practice in sec- 
ond growth modified marketing channels 
would be necessary. It should be made pos- 
sible for a wood-lot owner to market any 
item as piling, poles, fuel, etc., in any quan- 
tity at a fair price. In that way a current 
income can be obtained. This is possible in 
accessible young stands but requires a modi- 
fication in woods practice and more so in the 
marketing practice. Creating practical mar- 
keting channels merits public consideration. 

Other cases, such as nonresident owners 
unconcerned with local community welfare, 
might necessitate regulatory measures, public 
or private, to prevent upsetting the plans of 
those working for the common welfare. 

This subject is so broad and far reaching 
that this letter, long as it is, barely touches 
the high spots. Your interest is encouraging, 
and I would be pleased to go into further 
detail. 

Very truly yours, 
Lyte F. Watts, Regional Forester. 
By F. H. Brunpace, Acting. 





I Apologize to the Nation for the Sabo- 
taging of Our War Program by the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr, ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
amazing story of an effort by the Arkan- 
sas Power & Light Co. to sabotage our 
war program. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion through one of its borrowers, Ark-La 





Electric Cooperative Corporation, has a 
contract with the Defense Plant Corpo- 
ration to supply 32,500 kilowatts of 
power to the Government-owned alumi- 
num plant now being built in Arkansas. 
The Defense Plant Corporation invited 
R. E. A. to submit a proposal to supply 
this power. 

The President, by Executive order of 
November 19, 1941, directed the Federal 
Works Agency to take over the Grand 
River hydro project near Vinita, Okla., 
in order to use this power for the war 
program. The President’s action was 
based on recommendations from Mr. Le- 
land Olds, Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, and Judge Robert 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War. The 
Federal Works Agency, immediately after 
taking over the operation of the Grand 
River project, began a study of the most 
effective way to make this power pro- 
duce badly needed implements of war. 

After careful study it was the unani- 
mous decision of the Federal Works 
Agency, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, and the Federal Power 
Commission that this power should be 
used at the Arkansas aluminum plant 
and that the R. E. A. borrower should 
build a transmission line to make the 
delivery. 

This proposal had the recommendation 
of the Power Division of O. P. M. 

Every Federal agency concerned with 
this power has agreed that this electric- 
transmission line is needed immediately 
in the war program, is needed to carry 
out the President’s Executive order, and 
is needed to help develop the tremendous 
natural resources of this area. 

The Arkansas Power & Light Co. has 
viciously attacked the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and others who are 
vitally interested in increasing the alu- 
minum production. 

Through corruption and intimidation 
they are attempting to sabotage the war 
program in an effort to retain their 
damnable monopoly of electric service at 
exorbitant rates. 

Every charge they have made against 
Government officials has proven mali- 
ciously false. 

All competent Government engineers 
have agreed the R. E. A line will require 
less critical material, is the most direct 
route, will deliver more kilowatt hours 
than the proposal of the Electric Bond 
& Share parasite. 

Our Government has already invested 
$22,000,000 in the Grand River Dam. 
Our Government is starting construction 
of the Markham Ferry Dam about 30 
miles downstream. This will be an addi- 
tional investment of about $14,300,000. 
Our Government is starting construction 
of the Fort Gibson Dam about 30 miles 
below Markham Ferry Dam. This will 
be an additional investment of about 
$16,700,600. 

Our Government has started con- 
struction of a steam power plant on Lake 
Catherine, Ark., that will cost about 
$16,000,000. 

This R. E. A. transmission line will tie 
these Government projects together by 
the shortest air-line route. 
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The Electric Bond & Share crowd want 
to control these power plants and exact 
their pound of flesh from the bodies of 
the people in this area that are already 
raw and chafed from bearing the burden 
of excessive rates. 

Led by A. P. & L. president, C. Hamilton 
Moses, they brazenly urged officials of the 
Office of Production Management today 
to block the Defense Plant Corporation 
contract with R. E. A. to furnish power 
to the aluminum plant. 

Their action is an insult to the patri- 
otism and integrity of the people of my 
State and all others who are working 
night and day to win the war. 

I apologize to the Nation for those 
treasonable activities of the Wall Street 
controlled Arkansas Power & Light Co. 





The Plight of the Automobile Dealers 





REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I have just returned from 
the city of Chicago, where I attended a 
meeting of the National Association of 
Automobile Dealers. This convention 
was a solemn occasion, indeed, because 
over the heads of every member seem- 
ingly hangs the sword of Damocles. No 
more patriotic group of citizens has ever 
assembled in convention; they are will- 
ing to give their all in the defense of 
their country. 

It is difficult for them to understand 
why, with one drastic order from one 
lone individual, they should be swept 
from their anchors. It is reasonable, I 
believe, that they should ask the ques- 
tion: Why should our savings of a life- 
time, the hopes and aspirations for our- 
selves and our family, be taken from us 
by the autocratic order of one man? In 
simple language they ask this question: 
Why are we deprived of a court of re- 
view? They feel, and rightly so, I be- 
lieve, that they should be possessed of 
more information for the reason back 
of this order. Vast numbers of these 
dealers recognize that they must fold up 
and quit. They ask for an orderly plan 
of liquidation. Many will try to carry 
on, hopeful that a better day will arrive, 
but all of them to a man ask these simple 
questions: Can we be assured at the end 
of this emergency that we will have our 
country returned to us and that we will 
be allowed to pursue our endeavor in the 
name of private enterprise? Can we be 
assured beyond doubt that there are no 
forces at work, under cover of an emer- 
gency, seeking to take from us the oppor- 
tunities that we have so long enjoyed? 
Can we look forward at the close of this 
period, those of us who must now quit, 
to reengage ourselves in this profession? 
Can we, with the protection of our Gov- 
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ernment, be assured that private enter- 
prise and the capitalistic system will find 
the door open and that opportunity will 
await us? 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that these are 
honest questions, and they should be 
answered today by a pledge from some 
authority high in our Government. 





Federalization of State Unemployment 
Compensation Systems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter received by 
me from the President of the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce: 


NEw JERSEY STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 
Newark, N. J., January 17, 1942. 
Hon. CHar.eEs A. EaTon, p 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. EATON: We again respectfully call 
your attention to efforts now being made in 
Washington to effect federalization of all 
State unemployment-compensation systems. 

New Jersey’s $200,000,000 unemployment- 
compensation fund is in jeopardy. Our fund 
is proportionately larger than those of other 
States because of relatively good employ- 
ment conditions. Consequently, the drain 
on the fund has been moderate because of 
our favorable employment experience. 

Federalization of our unemployment-com- 
pensation system would remove State con- 
trol and vest a tremendous power and re- 
sponsibility in Federal bureaus, thus depriv- 
ing employers and employees of this State of 
an effective voice in the operations of the 
program. 

Even more important, however, is that 
federalization contemplates the elimination 
of the merit-rating principle, which provides 
a strong incentive for employers to maintain 
steady jobs for their workers. 

We have studied this program since its 
adoption, and it is our considered judgment 
that federalization is not required. The 
present method of dividing responsibility for 
the successful operation of the program be- 
tween the Federal Government and the var- 
ious States is satisfactory, efficient, and demo- 
cratic. In addition, since we are now at war, 
it seems illogicae to make a transfer of 
State unemployment-compensation adminis- 
trations to the Federal Government, because 
the result would be confusion, complexity, 
and inefficient administration. 

Many organizations have already expressed 
thei: disapproval of federalization, and the 
Governors of at least 27 States, on one occa- 
sion or another, expressed their opposition to 
any transfer of State unemplcyment-com- 
pensation administrations. 

The New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce respectfully recommends that you reg- 
ister your disapproval of the proposal to 
federalize State unemployment-compensation 
programs. 

Respectfully yours, 
GerorcE K. Batt, President. 
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Bungled War Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of January 
16, 1942: 

“BUNGLED” WAR EFFORTS 


The report of the Truman committee on 
the failures in the defense program is exactly 
the jolt this country needs as it changes the 
defense effort into an all-out offensive war 
effort. 

What we have here is the charge, backed 
up by much evidence, that there have been 
grievous failures in airplane production, ship- 
building, and the procurement of vital metals 
and other supplies. These are the very 
essences of our war needs. In other words, 
we have failed where it hurts most. 

For these failures the Senate committee 
puts the chief blame on the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. It has had no clear-cut 
program and has contributed to innumerable 
delays. Instead of shaping war-plane produc- 
tion, it was concerned mostly in taking what 
the manufacturers offered and in stimulating 
them to offer more. 

Some criticism falls on the War and Navy 
Departments for failure to see ahead and to 
standardize types. There is condemnation 
of the use of dollar-a-year men who retained 
their private connections, and still sharper 
condemnation of the lobbyists who buzzed 
around Washington getting everything they 
could for those wno hired them. Industry 
and labor come in for notice, both for their 
self-seeking. 

The report will carry more power because 
of its moderate tone than it would if it had 
been viciously worded, and it bears added 
weight, at least to our mind, because of 
events that immediately preceded it. Un- 
doubtedly President Roosevelt knew it was 
to be made public. Forty-eight hours before 
that happened he appointed Donald M. Nel- 
son as head of all the war-production agen- 
cies. That was tacit admission of the 
strength of these conclusions—admission 
that there was too much in the history of 
the last 18 months which he could not 
defend. 

Undoubtedly the President has coming 
back upon him now the results of his chief 
weakness—his tendency to hold on to medi- 
ocre men long after they should be dismissed. 
That is the way he muddled through the 
depression. He tried it on the defense pro- 
gram. 

But for a moment look at the other side 
of the picture—at the things we have to take 
into account as we pass judgment. This was 
a stupendous undertaking. And to its size 
must be added the fact that it was foreign 
to America’s desires and habits. Our pursuits 
were geared to peace, not war. Normally 
we make plowshares, not swords. Every once 
in a while in our history we have to reverse 
the process When we do, we make a lot of 
mistakes on the swords. 

Also—and this is no small matter—at the 
very time when the burden of this defense 
program was to be borne, President Roose- 
velt had on his hands one of the most bitter 
political fights in which America ever became 
confused. The results of that quarrel over 
foreign policy, the drains it made on the 


national effort, are just becoming clear. Is 
it unreasonable to suppose that a better de- 
fense could have been managed if 
the political battle had been avoided? 

The important thing now, however, is to 
face the future. Drastic changes must be 
made—this is certain. Donald M. Nelson 
spoke of changes to come that will “make 
your hair stand on end.” Let’s have them, 
every one that is needed. 

And have them now instead of after battles 
are fought and men are sacrificed to in- 
efficiency. 





American Republics Cooperate in Elimi- 
nating Axis Influence in Aviation Ac- 
tivities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ord, I include the following informative 
address by Hon. Oswald Ryan, member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board: 


President Monroe 118 years ago met the 
threat of European intervention in the West- 
ern Hemisphere with this declaration: 

“It is impossible that those powers should 
extend their political system to any portion 
of either American continent without en- 
dangering our people and happiness. * * * 
it is equally impossible, therefore, that we 
should behold such interposition in any form 
with indifference.” 

Now the American Government has not be- 
held the interposition of the German and 
Italian powers in Latin American aviation 
with indifference. Under United States lead- 
ership the cooperative purposes of the Amer- 
ican republics have already been welded into 
a program for eliminating the winged Trojan 
horse from the aviation of this hemisphere, 
and that program thus far has met with out- 
standing success. 

The policy necessarily had to be based upon 
recognition of the important part which air 
transportation plays in the lives of our Latin 
American neighbors. The airplane is the 
only machine of transportation which is fully 
adequate to their needs; that is why many 
people in Latin America have never seen an 
automobile or a railroad but are thoroughly 
familiar with the airplane. 

Now the transportation needs of the south- 
ern republics therefore had to be provided 
for, and if the German and Italian air lines 
were to be eliminated there had to be other 
air services to take their place. So it be- 
came desirable to cooperate in many instances 
in the establishment of legitimate national 
lines in the various republics concerned, these 
lines to be owned, controlled, and operated by 
bona fide citizens of the American republics. 

The United States has contributed and is 
contributing the necessary financial assist- 
ance to that objective, and in addition has 
as-isted the new national lines in obtaining 
the necessary aircraft, has supplied them with 
technical and managerial aid. and has pro- 
videc training for their pilots, mechanics, and 
engineers. This policy which our Govern- 
ment is pursuing stands out in striking con- 
trast to the German method of establishing 
German control, German personnel, and Ger- 
man management wherever they provide air 
services in South America. 
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A second important point in this aviation 


wherever it was found desirable to substitute 
American for the German ad Italian opera- 
tions. 

If you had picked up an air map of South 
Americr last spring you would have seen a 
vast network of Axis owned or controlled air 
lines covering more than 22,000 miles of 
scheduled 1outes in the southern continent. 
These air lines formed a ring around Latin 
America, except for the northern coast, criss- 
crossing the continent from trade center to 
trade center and penetrating the sparsely 
settled regions of the interior. 

The Axis air-line network in South America 
was hot a commercial enterprise. It was, in- 
stead, an instrument of national policy, a 
policy bent upon the cultural, political, and 
ultimate military domination of the southern 
continent; a policy that had the financial aid 
of the Axis government and the support of 
one of the most effective propaganda ma- 
chines the modern world has known. No 
more important preparation could have been 
made for a Political and military thrust 
against this hemisphere. 

I have given you the picture of Axis pene- 
tration in South American aviation as it 
appeared last spring. Since that time the 
entirn picture has changed as a result of ‘the 
program which was formulated for American- 
izing the aviation of the American Hemi- 
sphere—using “American” in the hemisphere 
sense. 

The German hold upon the air-line net- 
work of Colombia has been completely bro- 
ken, and that line purged of its German 
pilots and managerial personnel. This was 
accomplished even before last year. 

Within the past year the Government of 
Peru has canceled the franchise of the Ger- 
man Lufthansa of Peru and that German line 
has folded up. 

Within the past year the Republic of Bo- 
livia has expropriated Lloyd Aero Boliviano, 
the German air line of that country, and 
a new Bolivian national line has been set up 
to take its place—set up with the financial 
aid of our Government and the managerial 
aid of Panagra, one of the affiliates of our 
Pan American Airways system. 

Within the past 4 months the Government 
of Ecuador has taken over the property of 
Scadta, the German-controlled air line of that 
country. 

Thus the past 10 months have seen the 
elimination of over 5,000 route-miles of Ger- 
man-controlled air lines and the de-German- 
ization of the aviation of the entire west coast 
of South America, and has seen a substan- 
tial increase in the air services rendered by 
our own Panagra, an affiliate on the Pan 
American Airways system. 

And now comes the news in the past few 
days that Condor, the great German air line 
of Brazil and Argentina, has suspended its 
operations for lack of gasoline, and that the 
Italian line, Lati, has suspended its trans- 
Atlantic service for the same reason. 

So there remain only those air lines of lesser 
importance which operate under German in- 
fluence and with German equipment. 

The success of this all-American aviation 
program may be attributed to the principles 
upon which it has been predicated. The 
policy is based on a recognition of the na- 
tional rights of the peoples concerned; it has 
been rooted in the principle that every na- 
tion is sovereign over the air space of its 
own territory; it has rested upon those prin- 
ciples of mutual respect and equality upon 
which the relationship of the American re- 
publics has been so soundly conditioned. 
Our neighbors of the south have joined with 
us as self-respecting partners in a vital enter- 
prise of hemisphere security. 

This policy of cooperative action between 
this and the Latin American republics could 
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never have succeeded had it not been for 
the 7 years of constant application of the 
doctrine of the good neighbor which was 
instituted by President Roosevelt in 1933. 
That doctrine is the most important affect- 
ing the security of the Western Hemisphere 
which has appeared since James Monroe pro- 
claimed the doctrine that bears his name. 
Why? Because the good neighbor policy has 
built up among the peoples of Latin America 
@ mew confidence in the American Nation 
and its good purposes; a confidence which 
all the power of the German and Italian prop- 
aganda machine in Latin America has been 
unable to shake or destroy. 

Now, what is the specific task before the 
American aircraft industry? The President 
of the United States has recently stated that 
task with great definiteness in terms of pro- 
duction. Our aircraft industry has been 
asked to produce 60,000 planes, including 
45,000 combat planes, during the present 
calendar year, and has been given the task 
of producing 125,000 military aircraft, in- 
cluding 100,000 combat planes, during the 
next calendar year. You will get some idea 
of the proportions of this assignment when 
I tell you that the production thus required 
for this year will be three times the war 
production of last year, and the production 
required for next year will be six times what 
it was last year. 

This undoubtedly is a tremendous order, 
but the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
American aircraft industry will be equal to 
the task that has been placed upon it. That 
industry has already given evidence of its 
ability to meet the problem of rapid expan- 
sion. in the spring of 1940, our annual mili- 
tary production was 5,750 planes a year. In 
the 19 months since that time, that produc- 
tion has increased nearly 500 percent. 

The American aircraft industry today is in 
a transitional stage. Up to the present time 
aircraft production has rested upon quality 
rather than quantity. But during the past 
year this industry has been moving into high 
gear and we shall soon have both quality 
and quantity production. Military planes 
will no longer be fashioned by the hands of 
individual workmen using their individual 
skills; instead, aircraft will be moving down 
the production line in the manner of the au- 
tomobile industry and, like the automobile 
industry, this industry will soon be in full 
swing on a mass-production basis. 

Dispatches from Berlin tell us that our pro- 
posed plans for an enlarged aircraft produc- 
tion are fantastic, and that we shall be un- 
able to overcome the “superiority of German 
air power.” But the “superiority” of German 
air power is like the “superiority” of the Ger- 
man race—and the arrogant assumption that 
the Germans are a superior race is being 
frozen to death upon the plains of Russia, 
as it is being blasted in England and in 
Africa and wherever it raises its head. 

One of the vitally important problems that 
arises in connection with an expanded air- 
craft production has been the problem of a 
skilled and semiskilled labor supply for this 
industry. Anticipating that problem, the 
President of the United States in the spring 
of 1939 appointed an Inter-Departmental 
Committee, representing the War, Navy, and 
other Government departments, and directed 
that committee to investigate the labor re- 
quirements of the industry in the event of 
war and te formulate plans for meeting such 
an emergency. That committee found that 
there were 40,000 factory workers employed 
in the entire industry at that time—in the 
spring of 1989—and reported to the President 
that in the event of war we should need 
400,000 workers in the aircraft industry. The 
committee recommended a comprehensive 
training program involving plant training 
and public vocational-school training. The 
President adopted the committee’s recom- 
mendations, and as a result of this policy, 
instituted in the spring of 1939, the aircraft 


industry was able. to increase its labor supply 
from 40,000 to 100,000 by the spring of 1940; 
was able to increase that number to 193,000 
by January 1941; and today the aircraft in- 
dustry has 400,000 workers turning out 
planes, engines, and propellers for the armed 
forces of this Nation and those of our Allies. 

We have reason to place confidence in the 
capacity and resourcefulness of our American 
aircraft industry. Less than four decades 
have passed away since the faith of two 
Americans proved the power of man to fly. 
Yet in that brief time we have seen an early 
American aircraft of primitive, amateur con- 
struction develop into a flying craft which 
has challenged the attention of the world. 
We have seen those little sheds where Ameri- 
can airplanes had their beginning give way 
to vast manufacturing establishments where 
scientific research joins with engineering and 
mechanical skill to produce military aircraft 
of such superior performance that the war- 
ring nations of Europe for 2 years past have 
been relying upon this American industry 
for a substantial part of their fighting equip- 
ment. And the end is not yet. for no in- 
dustry is more alive to the possibilities of 
technical advance; and, notwithstanding its 
past achievement, it still stands upon the 
threshold of an unexplored world. 

Air power not only requires planes; it calls 
for pilots to operate them 

When the Civil Aeronautics Authority was 
installed in office in August 1938, it found 
that there were less than 23,000 certificated 
pilots in the entire United States. Mr. 
Robert H. Hinckley, then member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and now As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Air, 
presented a plan for the training of 100,000 
civilian pilots, holding that the successful 
fulfillment of such a program would not only 
stimulate the development and stabilization 
of the important aircraft industry but would 
provide also a vast reservoir of technically. 
equipped citizens which the military forces 
would find valuable in an emergency ‘The 
proposal, which received the approval of the 
Authority, was by many condemned as fan- 
tastic; but the President and Congress recog- 
nized the value of the plan and gave the 
necessary authority to train 10,000 pilots in 
a Nation-wide program for the academic year 
of 1939-40. 

Now, as the result of the establishment of 
the civilian-pilot-training program, when the 
national emergency came, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority had already set up and in 
operation as a going concern the only Nation- 
wide training plant for the mass training of 
primary students in great numbers. We were 
just 18 months ahead of where we would 
have been had we been compelled to start 
from scratch when the emergency was de- 
clared. Ard as a result of this training pro- 
gram, which has been considerably expanded 
since then, we now have in the United States 
100.787 civilian pilots as against 22,983 
licensed pilots that we had 3 years ago. And 
one of the most valuable contributions of 
that program has been the large number of 
flight instructors which it has trained and 
given to the Army and naval air forces. 





Pennsylvania—A Great Farm State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I include the following editorial 
from a great newspaper, the Philadelphia 
Record. In this editorial attention is 
called to the farm show held annually 
at Harrisburg. I feel certain this will 
prove interesting not only to citizens of 
my own State but to the Nation as well: 


PENNSYLVANIA—A GREAT FARM STATE 


“Pennsylvania is a great industrial State.” 
That familiar statement is known to every- 
one who got through the third grade. 

But there’s a tendency to forget that Penn- 
sylvania is also a great agricultural State. If 
you want that firmly impressed on your mind, 
take a trip to Marrisburg this week. 

There, in buildings covering 14 acres, build- 
ings that make Madison Square Garden look 
like a telephone booth, the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Pennsylvania Farm Show is in 
progress. 

Over 500,000 people will see that show in 
6 days. Attendance in past years has run as 
high as 600,000. Compare that with an aver- 
age attendance of 43,154 a day at the last 
World’s Series. Or with an average daily at- 
tendance of 132,135 at the New York World’s 
Fair, the most publicized show ever held— 
and one of the best. 

These thousands journey to Harrisburg 
each winter to see the best of Pennsylvania's 
farm products—the poultry, cows, sheep, and 
hogs. They go to see new farm machinery 
displayed. To get and exchange information 
on new strains of stock and poultry developed 
and new techniques invented. They go to 
hear lectures by Federal and State farm 
Officials. 

In short, the Pennsylvania Farm Show has 
made itself an annual event in the lives of 
farmers of the whole eastern region. 

There are around 170,000 farms in Penn- 
sylvania, worth $865,000,000. They are highly 
productive, and the most striking feature of 
Pennsylvania agriculture is its wholesome 
variety. 

Pennsylvania is not first in a single one of 
the principal zmerican crops. 

Yet it ranks twenty-first among the States 
in the production of the principal crops, al- 
though Pennsylvania is thirty-second among 
the States in area and thirty-first in farm 
acreage. Just to get an idea vu: how varied 
Pennsylvania’s farm production is, consider 
these figures: 

Pennsylvania ranks first in cigar-leaf to- 
bacco, second in buckwheat, third in peaches, 
fourth in clover and timothy hay, fourth in 
commercial apples, fourth in maple sugar, 
fifth in grapes, ninth in rye, eleventh in 
winter wheat, and twelfth in corn. 

In value of eggs produced last year Penn- 
sylvania ranked higher than any other State. 
In value of livestock sales it ranked tenth. 

It’s a great grain State, a great fruit State, 
and a great livestock and dairy-farming State. 

Pennsylvania farmers own their farms. 
Tenancy is lower than almost anywhere in 
the world. There are 131,000 full owners, as 
against 27,000 tenants. Of these latter, only 
10,000 are sharecroppers. 

Only steel production, of all the big classi- 
fications of industry, exceeded the value of 
farm products in Pennsylvania last year. 

Pennsylvania farms are not large by west- 
ern standards. They average about 80 acres 
and the average value is $5,000. 

But Pennsylvania agriculture is a dream of 
stability. Here we have the conditions to- 
ward which many nations and many parts 
of our own Nation are struggling—independ- 
ent, one-family farms producing varied crops 
for hundreds of human needs under condi- 
tions which, in the main, give to the farmer 
that economic security necessary for democ- 
racy. 

No wonder half a million people will at- 
tend the Pennsylvania farm show this year. 
There is more than cattle in that 14-acre fair- 
ground at Harrisburg. 
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There are three centuries of -as successful 
tillage of the soil as the world has seen. 





The American Legion Answers the Call 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by Lynn U. Stambaugh, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion, and broadcast over the red and 
blue networks of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., December 7. 1941: 


Tonight the United States is faced with 
war. United States territory has been in- 
vaded. Bombs have been dropped on United 
States Military and Naval Establishments. 
United States citizens and United States 
soldiers and sailors have been killed. 

War has been declared on our country by 
Japan. 

At this time I speak with quiet pride for 
the more than a million men and women 
of our country who are members of the 
American Legion. As their national com- 
mander, I speak in their name when I say 
that, in this black hour of crisis, the Ameri- 
can Legion answers the call. 

At 4 o’clock this afternoon I landed by 
plane at Washington Airport with other 
Legion officials. 

Our first act was to call the White House. 
The American Legion, in that telephone call, 
assured the President of the United States 
that, although most of us have been in civil 
life since the end of the first World War, 
the President of the United States is still our 
Commander in Chief 

At the same time assurances of the Ameri- 
can Legion went to the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson, and to the Secretary 
of the Navy, Col. Frank Knox, that the 
Legion is ready to place its entire resources 
at the call of our country. We are ready 
to a man and to a woman to serve where our 
efforts are most needed. 

We of the Legion represent the men and 
the women who put forth the manpower and 
the will power that won the last war 

Since that time we have constantly asked 
for and encouraged a strong national defense, 
ready at all times to repel any enemy. Ours 
has been the one voice which refused to be 
stilled in all the years since 1919. We spon- 
sored the National Defense Act of 1920, the 
act under which our country finally began to 
build its defenses only some 2 years ago We 
urged compulsory military training more 
than 26 years ago 

We did not urge these things because we 
wanted war. The Legion has always wanted 
peace. 

Now war has come. 

And now that war has come—now that 
war has been forced upon us by brutal inva- 
sion of our territory—the Legion still wants 
peace. We now know, however, thai the only 
way to get this peace is to accept the chal- 
lenge with which we are faced and to decide 
the issues of that challenge once and for all. 
This will require, first of all, national unity, 
a unity of thought, a unity of ideals, and a 
unity of effort. 

In pledging this unity for the American 
Legion membership I believe I can make the 
same pledge for every patriotic American. I 


believe I can pledge every American to a 
phrase in the preamble of the Legion con- 
stitution, a phrase which declares that “Might 
shall not be master of right.” 

This means that we as Americans must 
temporarily and voluntarily put aside some 
of the rights which we hold most dear in 
order that we may protect that more precious 
right of Americanism. 

In fact, from this day until our danger has 
been finally erased from the earth “Ameri- 
canism” should be the only “ism” which any 
patriotic American can uphold and at the 
same time uphold the security and freedom 
of our Nation. 

All controversy as to why we have been 
placed in our present situation should be 
forgotten as we follow the lead of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps even more important, all ambi- 
tions of labor or industry to make gains as a 
result of this emergency should be set aside 
gladly. 

At this time none of us should consider 
himself as an individual in the ranks either 
of labor or of industry. Now that war has 
been forced upon us, we are Americans and 
Americans only—Americans who know no 
right but the right to protect the homes and 
the land that a good and just God has given 
us. 
It is for our land and our homes—our 
families and all the institutions which we 
have enjoyed—it is for these precious things 
that all our energies should be gladly offered. 

With this in view—with our existence at 
stake—no patriotic American has the right 
to strike, whether he be striking against 
capital or against labor. No longer can any 
patriotic American ask himself how much he 
can gain as an individual. First of all, he 
must ask himself how much he can sacri- 
fice in the interests of us all. That should be 
our national watchword—‘“sacrifice for coun- 
try,” rather than “gain for self.” 

If any American doubts that he will be 
called on to make sacrifices, let him consider 
this fact: We are now opposed by brutal 
powers who are devoting their entire econo- 
my, their entire substance, their entire man- 
hood to the accomplishment of world con- 
quest. This world conquest is being aimed 
at a single achievement—an achievement so 
simple that any child may understand it. 
This achievement is the establishment of a 
principle of slavery through force. 

The powers which now oppose us place no 
value on human life. The lives of their own 
people hold no value to them. They are will- 
ing to sacrifice countless lives of their own 
people. We may be sure that any sacrifice 
of American life will bring them only grati- 
fication. 

As national commander of the American Le- 
gion I speak for a membership which has 
seen war—I speak for men and women who 
know what war means. I know myself, for 
I saw it overseas in the last war. Speaking 
for the Legion membership, and for myself, 
I feel it my duty to tell you this fact—that 
human life means nothing to the power 
which this day has launched upon us the 
brutality of war. In short, we must be pre- 
pared to sacrifice not only individual gains; 
Wwe must be prepared to sacrifice life itself. 

Yet I speak also for every member of the 
Legion when I tell you that we go forward 
without fear. Knowing the things which 
face us—we Americans are ready to meet 
them. We are ready to meet force with 
more force, and with all our efforts dedi- 
cated to the task of making that force ever 
greater. 

If we of the Legion can bring you any 
lesson from what we have seen cf war, it is 
this: There is no bravery greater than that 
which is armored with the spirit of right 
and of justice. We Americans have that 
spirit of right and of justice as our armor, 
and for that we may well thank God. 
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Yet, in saying that we do not fear, we can 
also say that we do not underestimate the 
power of the enemy who faces us. We are 
faced with an enemy who has been at war 
and in training for war for many years. The 
totalitarian powers long ago converted their 
entire nations into schools for war. They 
prepared for war while we Americans lived 


in peace. 

Every American knows these things about 
the enemies who face us. We know that 
they are without humanity and without 
mercy. We know all these things and more. 

But one thing we know above all others: 
We know that Americans have never refused 
a challenge to protect their liberties. All 
you within the sound of my voice—you 
know that we shall not begin to refuse to 
accept that challenge now. And you know, 
as I know, that Americans go forward with- 
out fear, despite the magnitude of the task 
which confronts us. In- speaking for the 
American Legion, I am sure every loyal Amer- 
ican now listening will join with me when I 
say to the enemies who have invaded us: 
“On this day you have made the gravest mis- 
take in all your history.” 

Yes, I am sure that every loyal American 
now listening will join with me in that state- 
ment. More than that, I am sure that every 
loyal American will join together to prove 
that statement. Up to now, our country has 
engaged in a defense effort greater than 
any in its history. But from now on that 
defense effort of our recent past will seem 
puny indeed. 

For now, at last, Americans are fully 
aroused. Now, at last, we are united by at- 
tack from without by a common enemy, an 
enemy who has boldly sent over his bombing 
planes, his submarines, and his warships and 
unleashed a bloody attack without any warn- 
ing and in all violation of international law 
and the law of humanity. 

Whatever may have been our disagreements 
in the past, now at last they are settled by 
the one common goal of protection for our 
entire people. 

In guaranteeing this protection, the Amer- 
ican Legion calls on every American to vol- 
unteer his best efforts toward the one goal 
of vanquishing this enemy who has dared to 
attack us. Let us prove to him the gravity 
of his mistake. 

Let us all help to convince this enemy, by 
means which he can understand, that this 
country will not accept dictation by the rule 
of force. 

Tonight we cannot say what thoughts were 
in the heads of the Japanese war lords when 
they craftily decided to force this country 
into war. Perhaps they thought we would 
back down. Perhaps they hoped for a 
“Munich of the Pacific.” Perhaps they hoped 
we would prove e docile as the Chinese, who 
for years now have seen Japanese bombing 
planes roar over their cities, and who have 
been unable to reply because they lacked the 
equipment. 

We do not know what prompted the Jap- 
anese war lords to make their gigantic mis- 
take. We do know that they have challenged 
every right which Americans hold dear—that 
they have challenged the ideas and the ideals 
on which our country was built. We do know 
that if this challenge is not answered—and 
answered in terms of force—we will volun- 
tarily abdicate our rights to call ourselves 
free. We do know that America cannot exist 
except as a free America. 

Because the American Legion knows all 
these things, it here and now pledges its 
entire membership to active cooperation in 
every move of our Government. It pledges 
its active support until every enemy of the 
United States of America is swept off the 
seas, is shot out of the skies, and is battered 
on land beyond desire for conquest. The 
American Legion stands ready to answer any 
call of our Government—and the call will be 
answered 1,100,000 strong. 
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More than that, the American Legion calls 
every eng whether a member of the 
to back our Government in 


on labor to work for 
defense ree, ction 24 hours a day, and to 
nat pooe ahead of any individual 


The Legion calls on industry to cooperate 
in all measures which will forward our goal 
of victory, and which will bring nearer the 
day when our Nation may return to a normal 
life. 

The Legion calls on all political parties to 
subordinate party, and to concentrate on 
national policies. 

The Legion calls on every American man 
and woman, and upon every American of 
every age, to offer every thought and effort 
that now that war has come we shall go 
forward steadily until the day of victory. 





A True American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
remarks which I extended into the Rec- 
orp, I have paid tribute to the rank and 
file of labor for the spirit and willingness 
to serve this country in the present emer- 
gency. Representing one of the greatest 
industrial districts in America, I would 
be derelict in my responsibility if I failed 
to pay tribute to Mr. S. E. Bramer, presi- 
dent of the Copperweld Steel Co., an out- 
standing employer in my home com- 
munity. The borough of Glassport was 
in the grips of industrial despair until 
Mr. Bramer decided to transfer the Cop- 
perweld Steel Co. from Rauwkin, Pa., to 
our community approximately 10 years 
ago. As president of this company for 
more than 25 years, Mr. Bramer has 
maintained an employer-employee rela- 
tionship unparalleled anywhere in the 
United States. He takes a personal in- 
terest in the family life, health, and wel- 
fare of every employee. New facilities 
for the protection and in the best inter- 
ests of the employees are a chief concern, 
and always forthcoming. Mr. Bramer 
is among the first employers to recognize 
bargaining rights for his employees. 
Copperweld Steel Co. employees are 
among the highest paid anywhere. Also, 
Mr. Bramer is one of the most philan- 
thropic industrialists in western Penn- 
sylvania. He always responds liberally 
to charitable enterprises of every charac- 
ter, whether the benefactor is Catholic, 
Protestant, o: Jew. Mr. Bramer is loved 
by every man, woman, and child in our 
community. 

Further Mr. Bramer is a real patriot 
and an outstanding American who loves 
his country. He is greatly concerned over 
the present World War and is especially 
desirous of producing the planes, tanks, 
and guns requested by our President in 
his recent message to Congress to insure 
an allied victory. To accomplish this 
purpose the Government needs money, 
and I am happy to include in my remarks 


the appeal of Mr. Bramer, a respected 
industrialist, a philanthropist, and a true 
American, made to his employees on Sat- 
urday, January 17, 1942, at the Glassport 
High School, as it appeared in the Mc- 
Keesport Daily News: 
CoPpPERWELD Mitt Opens Bonp Drive—Dz- 
FENSE BOND RALLY HELD IN SCHOOL SATUR- 
DAY—PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


A drive for 100-percent participation of 
every Copperweld Steel Co. employee in pur- 
chase of defense bonds was launched in Glass- 
port today. 

Responding with enthusiasm to the request 
of their president, men and women of the 
company today were pledging to buy bonds 
to the limit of their means. 

At @ rally of plant employees and their 
families in Glassport High School audito- 
rium Saturday night President S. E. Bramer 
urged the organization to spend 10 percent 
of all earnings in buying national-defense 
bonds. 

PRESIDENT’S PLEA 


In his message to the gathering, Mr. Bra- 
mer predicted “a very severe war” and a 
memorable post-war depression. He said in 


part: 

“This is your and my war, and not simply 
a governmental affair. We are going to lose 
a large number of our youth, but it is worth 
fighting for. We need facilities to protect our 
boys and we need money to provide those 
facilities. We are going to do this for love 
of our country and our sons. Without arms 
our sons will have no chance at all. 

“It is everyone’s duty to do something in 
some way to help this country of ours through 
this war and through the 3 or 4 years of 
readjustment bound to come at the close. 
It is the duty of you men, of you mothers, 
to put part of your earnings into securities 
which will help buy materials of war and 
which, when paid back with interest, will 
help you through the hard years which may 
come.” 

COMMITTEES NAMED 

Mr, Bramer announced that committees 
have been appointed to carry on bond-buying 
campaigns in each department, and con- 
cluded: 

“I will not be satisfied with a 98-percent 
participation. I want to see every man and 
women. join in buying bonds. Friends, let’s 
get behind this—it’s for ourselves, our fam- 
ilies, and our sons at the front.” 

William J. MclIivane. general manager of 
sales who presided over the rally, announced 
that the general office and every salesman 
have already subscribed 100 percent and 
many have offered to have bond money de- 
ducted from their semimontr-y or monthly 
pay checks. 

Mr. Bramer’s address was the last of sev- 
eral delivered in support of the bond-buying 
campaign. The other speakers were Mr. Mc- 
Ilvane; Attorney William H. Coleman, of Mc- 
Keesport; R. Dale Snow, of Washington, D. C., 
office manager of the Credit Union Section, 
Farm Credit Administration; and Joseph 
Scanlon, local representative of the national 
office of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

NEAR-CAPACITY CROWD 


The high-school auditorium was filled to 
near capacity for the rally and the patriotic 
addresses were received with heavy applause. 
All speakers urged purchase of defense bonds 
by workers and all citizens to the limit of 
their ability, 

“Buy that radio after the war,” Mr. Snow, 
of Washington, told the assemblage. 

He pointed out that it is not only unwise 
to spend money for luxuries now, but “ex- 
tremely unpatriotic.” The Government 
wants to use manufacturers’ facilities to 
equip soldiers and sailors, and it needs to 
borrow money from every loyal American, he 
said, the money to be paid back with interest 
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in 10 years. In buying bonds Americans are 
not only helping to win the war but helping 
to win peace, he said. 
Announcement was made that Copperweld 
Credit Union has already sold 
$25,000 worth of bonds, and that the company 
recently contributed $18,000 to augment the 
t insurance fund to take care of any 
emergency that may arise with the war. 


NO SACRIFICES 


Mr. Scanlon reported that union organiza- 
tions have bought thousands of dollars’ worth 
of bonds, and the memberships consider it 
“not a sacrifice but a privilege to invest their 
money in freedom and democracy.” 

Following the rally, lunch was served in 
the gymnasium of the school. 

Music was provided during the auditorium 
program by the Glassport High School Band 
and the Copperweld Glee Club. 





Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am enclosing 
herewith a communication just received 
from Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Hauser’s comments on the rubber 
situation are extremely timely and per- 
tinent, and I commend them to my col- 
leagues for careful consideration. 

The United States Department of 
Commerce states: 


Dr. Ernst Hauser, about whom you inquire, 
has been well known to rubber technologists 
throughout the world for many years. He is 
the author of some widely used books on 
rubber technology and many other scientific 
publications and has received several awards 
and honors for his work on rubber. Dr. 
Hauser is one of a number of able men con- 
nected with the rubber industry who are 
qualified by their broad knowledge and ex- 
perience to with assurance regarding 
problems of rubber production. 


The Department of Agriculture tells 
me that Dr. Hauser is an associate pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and that this is ample evidence of the 
institute’s estimate of Dr. Hauser’s 
ability. 

The letter follows: 


JANUARY 19, 1942. 
Representative JoHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: The recent announce- 
ments by Mr. Jesse Jones in regard to the 
allotment of $400,000,000 for the erection of 
plants to produce by mid 1943 synthetic rub- 
ber with a capacity of 400,000 tons per year 
are exciting, to say the least. I do not know 
where Mr. Jones obtained this figure, but I 
have my very definite doubts that it can be 
attained on time. 

A point which Mr. Jones has not disclosed 
is to what kind of synthetic rubber he was 
referring when he made that statement. I 
assume he meant Buna 8, the co-polymer of 
butadiene and styrene We might have the 
butadiene available but we are far from the 
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production capacity of styrene for such a 
venture. 

I understand that Mr. Babcock, of Firestone, 
testified at the hearing of the Agricultural 
Committee that so-called synthetic rubber 
tires must contain at least 40 percent by 
weight of natural rubber to be serviceable. 

This means that we will need for every 
60,000 tons of synthetics to be converted into 
tires 40,000 tons of natural rubber. As we 
shall have no synthetic rubber in amounts 
really worth mentioning until the middle of 
1943, we have to use our stocks of natural 
rubber. Assuming that further supplies of 
natural rubber will not be forthcoming be- 
tween now and the middie of 1943, we shall 
have used up most of our present stock. Un- 
less we learn by then how to produce a syn- 
thetic rubber which can be used without a 
considerable percentage of natural rubber or 
have learned how to process the present prod- 
uct successfully without the addition of 
natural rubber, we will have plenty of syn- 
thetic but still no useable tires. That the 
problem is not an easy one is best demon- 
strated by the difficulties Germany is ex- 
periencing. There is ample evidence that the 
German Army tires are still made from equal 
parts of synthetic and natural rubber. Ger- 
many has spent more time and money than 
any other country in trying to overcome the 
need of natural rubber. 

We knew that all of the synthetic rubbers 
are inferior to natural rubber at such low 
temperatures as are now being experienced 
in the Russian campaign on the ground 
and which our high-altitude bombers and 
fighter planes experience every day. 

Another point which must be emphasized 
is that the Nation’s rubber supply is no more 
a war-emergency project With the turn of 
events in Malaya and—although I hope to 
the contrary—the possibility of a Japanese 
invasion of the Dutch East Indies, we are 
not only losing our source of rubber supply 
for the duration of the war, but a deficiency 
for a minimum of 8 years after termination 
of hostilities in an amount corresponding to 
the acreage of destroyed plantations. Can 
this Nation, with an economical fabric based 
on automobiles stand such a gap? Should 
this Nation spend $400,000 000 and use all the 
building material, equipment, and man- 
hours included in such a project, when many 
of these items are badly needed for tanks, 
planes, and ships, if we can obtain our needed 
rubber supply cheaper and with less need of 
essential materials? I would be the first to 
say “Yes” if we had no other way out, but we 
have, by pushing the cultivation of guayule 
in our own borders and encouraging our 
South American neighbors to erect hevea 
plantations Even if our guayule project 
cannot yield substantial amounts before 
1946, we then shall have a natural rubber 
of good quaiity and will be able to overcome 
the difficulties in processing of synthetics and 
shall be prepared to face any post-war de- 
ficiency in far-eastern hevea rubber 

I want to repeat that properly deresinified 
guayule rubber can be so compounded that 
goods made therefrom possess properties 
equal to those of goods made from the best 
grades of hevea rubber. 

The fact that the problem we are facing 
in regard to rubber must also be considered 
in the light of post-war economy has not 
been injected into the guayule project, and 
I therefore felt it my duty to bring this 
aspect to your attention 

I leave it entirely to your discretion to use 
the contents of this letter wherever you 
might consider it of value, and I want to 
repeat that I am at your disposal if and 
whenever you consider that my presence in 
Washington might be of value and in the 
interest of the Nation. 

Yours very sincerely 
Ernst A. HAUSER. 


The Late Ex-Senator Cole L. Blease 


REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this time for the purpose of 
announcing to the House the death of an 
outstanding statesman and citizen of 
South Carolina who for many years re- 
sided in the city of Columbia in my dis- 
trict, the Honorable Cole L. Blease Mr. 
Biease held many offices of trust—county, 
State, and national. He served as Gcv- 
ernor of the State and as United States 
Senator. 

Coleman Livingston Blease was born 
near Newberry, Newberry County, S. C., 
on October 8, 1868. 

He attended the common schools of 
that county, later attending the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, and was gradu- 
ated from Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1889, and was admitted 
to the bar the same year, after which he 
was actively engaged in the law practice 
at Newberry and Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. Blease served in the South Caro- 
lina House of Representatives in 1890 
and for a number of terms thereafter. 

He was very active in politics all of 
his life, representing his State in State 
conventions, as Presidential elector, and 
was president of the Democratic State 
convention in 1926. 

He served as Governor of the State 
from 1911 to 1915, and was elected to 
the United States Senate for the term 
beginning March 4, 1925, and ending 
March 3, 1931. 

He was not only a lawyer of outstand- 


ing ability, but a courageous fighter for 


that which he believed to be right and 
in the best interests of his party, his 
State, and the Nation. He was loyal to 
his friends and he could number them 
by the thousands in his native State. 

The great masses of the people have 
lost a real friend and the State and Na- 
tion an outstanding citizen and a cou- 
regeous fighter for that type of democ- 
racy that our forefathers fought, bled, 
and died for. 

He was my friend. 





Ever-Normal Granary Now Pays Tidy 
Profit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, from the 
outset I have been a believer and a sup- 
porter of the farm program, and espe- 
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cially that part which provided for a loan 
to cooperators on farm products. From 
the beginning, from actual experience, I 
know that the price of corn was lifted 
and stabilized at about 20 cents per 
bushel more than woud have been real- 
ized by the farmer had he been forced to 
sell his corn. This benefited the non- 
cooperator as well as those in the pro- 
gram. The benefits to farmers have 
continued from that date to the present, 
and, in addition to preventing a demoral- 
ized market on corn, wheat, and other 
products, a profit is accruing to the Gov- 
ernment and to cooperators, as shown by 
the following newspaper release entitled: 


EVER-NORMAL GRANARY NOW PAYS TIDY PROFIT 
TO UNITED STATES AND COOPERATING GRAIN 
PRODUCERS 
Cuicaco, January 20.—The Nation’s ever- 

normal granary, instituted in time of plenty 

to prevent price collapse, now is paying war- 
time dividends. 

Due to war-stimulated demand for food, 
Uncle Sam and the grain producers who have 
cooperated in recent years in holding back 
from market record-breaking supplies of 
grain, today have stores with an estimated 
inventory value of at least $100,000,000 
greater than the original worth. More than 
a billion bushels of wheat and corn are in- 
volved. 

This includes grain once held in the gran- 
ary but recently put into consumption chan- 
nels. With prices of both corn and wheat 
near top levels since 1937 Uncle Sam and 
cooperating farmers as well have been cash- 
ing profits. The Government has sold about 
25,000,000 bushels of wheat and more than 
100,000,000 bushels of corn in recent months. 

As has been the case the last 2 years, wheat 
farmers who put grain into storage, taking 
Government loans which, in effect, amounted 
to guaranties of certain prices, now are able 
to market their grain at prices above original 
rates. Much of this wheat is appearing on 
the market now. 

At the same time, the Government lending 
agency, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which had to take over about 175,000,000 
bushels of 1939-40 wheat last year in default 
of loans when prices were considerably below 
a dollar, is disposing of its stocks. Any profits 
from this operation, after administrative and 
handling expenses, may be prorated to par- 
ticipating producers. 

Profits accruing on this back-up wheat 
vary. On approximately 350,000,000 bushels 
of 1941 wheat stored under loans, farmers can 
now realize prices ranging from 10 to :5 cents 
over the original loan rates. After payment 
of storage and interest charges, traders esti- 
mate the paper profits would be close to 
$20,000,000. 

On the 175,000,000 bushels of Commodity 
Credit Corporation wheat, part of which al- 
ready has been disposed of, the indicated 
profit per bushel is much greater, because 
the Government acquired the grain in de- 
fault of original loans which were based at 
only 81 cents a bushel in Chicago, or almost 
50 cents below the present market. Even 
though the Government has offered to sell 
100,000,000 bushels as livestock feed at well 
below current market prices, profit at least 
at $25,000,000 and possibly considerably more. 

The 240,000,000 bushels of old corn held 
by the Government were stored under orig- 
inal loans of 57 to 61 cents a bushel. In 
recent months the Government has sold al- 
most half of this at market prices well above 
original loan rates, with sales particularly 
heavy in recent weeks on a basis of above 
80 cents in Chicago. In addition, producers 
had under loans almost 300,000,000 bushels 
of 1938-39-40 corn, of which more than 100,- 
000,000 bushels have been redeemed because 








of more attractive prices and need for con- 
version into livestock at profitable feeding 
ratios. Appreciated value of this old corn in 
various positions was estimated at least at 
$50,000,000. 





Construction of Bayou Sorrel Lock, 
Atchafalaya Basin Levee District, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the Recorp a resolution of the 
Board of Commissioners for the Atcha- 
falaya Basin levee district of the State 
of Louisiana, adopted by unanimous vote 
of the board on January 7, 1942. 

This resolution calls attention to the 
importance to that section of the con- 
struction of a certain lock designated as 
Bayou Sorrel lock, located in the Atcha- 
falaya Basin, and as fully set forth in 
the resolution itself. 

There is no construction in this area 
that is of more importance to the people 
who live, not only in the Atchafalaya 
Basin itself, but on both sides of that 
river and, indeed, of the entire area. It 
is to be hoped that this construction will 
proceed without delay, and I have for- 
warded this resolution to the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers with the request that 
it be proceeded with in accordance with 
existing plans. This work is of vital im- 
‘portance to our people. 

The resolution in question is as 
follows: 


EXTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE REGULAR MEET- 
ING OF THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR THE 
ATCHAFALAYA BASIN LEVEE DISTRICT HELD AT 
THE OFFICE OF THE BOARD IN PORT ALLEN, LA., 
ON JANUARY 7, 1942 
By Commissioner Elliott Jones, seconded 

by Commissioner C. O. Watts: 

Whereas it is essential that there be a con- 
tinuous levee line forming the East Guide 
Levee of the Morganza Spillway for the pro- 
tection of lands lying between said East Guide 
Levee on the west and the Mississippi River 
and Bayou Lafourche on the east to enable 
lands in this district to produce a maximum 
supply of essential foods during this period 
of national emergency; and 

Whereas such a continuous levee line does 
exist from Morganza on the north to Morgan 
City on the south, with the exception of an 
opening in the vicinity of Bayou Pigeon, said 
opening having been left with the intention 
of constructing a lock to permit navigation 
from this basin to the locks at Plaquemine; 
and 

Whereas this opening, being approximately 
150 feet wide, the bottom of which is at 
least 10 feet below mean gulf level, an enor- 
mous volume of water pours eastward through 
this opening and a large area of the best 
farming lands in the State of Louisiana are 
subjected to possible inundation. jeopardizing 
the production of essential food crops which 
are so vitally necessary at this time and, in 
the event of abnormal high water within the 
spillway, a total failure of crops in this area 
would ensue; and 

Whereas bids have been advertised by the 
Federal Government for the construction of 
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= lock, designated as Bayou Sorrel Lock: 
it 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
for the Atchafalaya Basin Levee District, That 
the Federal authorities be urged to proceed 
with the construction of this lock immedi- 
ately on acceptance of bids for its construc- 
tion; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the district engineer, United 
States Engineer Office, New Orleans, La.; Hon. 
Sam H. Jones, Governor, State of Louisiana; 
Department of Public Works; Representatives 
James Domengeaux and J. Y. Sanders, Jr.; 
and Senators John H. Overton and Allen J. 
Ellender 

Vote on roll call: Yeas—Commissioners 
H. N. Sherburne, C. O. Watts, Ovide B. La- 
Cour, George Champagne, Frank H. Carruth, 
Jr., and Ellictt Jones; nays—none; absent and 
not voting—Commissioner Eugene D. Dolese. 

The above resolution was declared adopted. 

I, Dolores C, Alexander, secretary, Board of 
Commissioners for the Atchafalaya Basin 
Levee District, do hereby certify that the 
above is a true and correct copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the board at its regular 
meeting held on January 7, 1942. 

Witness my hand and official seal of office 
this the 8th day of January 1942. 

Do.ores C. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary, Board of Commissioners 
for the Atchafalaya Basin Levee 
District, Port Allen, La. 





Alabama Sales Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include the following decision 
of the United States Supreme Court: 


{Supreme Court of the United States. No. 
602. October term, 1941 State of Alabama, 
petitioner, v. King & Boozer, a partnership 
composed of Tom Cobb King and Simon 
Elbert Boozer, and United States of Amer- 
ica. On writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of the State of Alabama. November 
10, 1941] 


Mr. Chief Justice Stone delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court. 

Respondents, King & Boozer, sold lumber 
on the order of “cost-plus-a-fixed-fee” con- 
tractors for use by the latter in constructing 
an army camp for the United States. The 
question for decision is whether the Alabama 
sales tax, with which the seller is chargeable, 
but which he is required to collect from the 
buyer, infringes any constitutional immunity 
of the United States from State taxation. 

The Alabama statute (Act No. 18, General 
Acts of Alabama, 1939) expressly made ap- 
plicable to sales of building materials to con- 
tractors (sec. I (j)), lays a tax of 2 percent 
on the gross retail sales price of tangible 
personal property While in terms (sec. II) 
the tax is laid on the seller, who is demoni- 
nated the “taxpayer,” by section XXVI it is 
made the duty of the seller “to add to the 
sales price and collect from the purchaser 
the amount due by the taxpayer on account 
of said tax.” 

Section VII provides that when sales are 
made on credit the tax is payable as and when 
the collection of the purchase price is made. 
The Supreme Court of Alabama has construed 
these provisions as imposing a legal obliga- 
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tion on the purchaser to pay the tax which 
the seller is required to add to his sales price 
and to collect from the purchaser upon col- 
lection of the price, whether the sale is for 
cash or on credit. (See Lone Siar Cement 
Corp. v. State Tax Commission, 234 Ala. 465; 
Long v. Roberts, 234 Ala. 570; National Linen 
Service Corp. v. State Tax Commission, 237 
Ala. 360; Wood Preserving Corp. v. State Tax 
Commission, 179 So. 254.) Section V excludes 
from the tax the proceeds c* sales which the 
State is prohibited from taxing by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States. 

Respondents, King & Boozer, who furnished 
the lumber in question on the order of the 
contractors, appealed to the State circuit 
court from an assessment of the tax by the 
State department of revenue, on the ground 
that the tax is prohibited by the Constitution 
because laid upon the United States, and is 
excluded from the operation of the taxing 
Statute by its terms. The United States was 
permitted to intervene and joined in these 
contentions. 

The trial upon a stipulation of facts, em- 
bodying the relevant documents, resulted in 
a decree sustaining the tax, which the Su- 
preme Court of Alabama reversed (3 So. (2d) 
572). Apart from the constitutional restric- 
tion, it found no want of authority in the 
taxing statute for the collection of the tax 
from the contractors. But it concluded that 
although the contractors were indebted to the 
seller for the purchase price of the lumber, 
they were so related by their contract to the 
Government’s undertaking to build a camp, 
and were so far acting for the Government 
in the accomplishment of the governmental 
purpose, that the tax was in effect “laid on 
a transaction by which the United States 
secures the things desired for governmental 
purposes,” so 1s to infringe the constitutional 
immunity, citing Panhandle Oil Co. v. Knox 
(277 U. S. 218); Graves v. Texas Co. (298 U. 8. 
393). We granted certiorari (314 U. 8S. —), 
the question being one of public importance. 

Congress has declined to pass legislation 
immunizing from State taxation contractors 
under “cost-plus” contracts for the construc- 
tion of governmental projects.’ Consegently, 
the participants in the present transaction 
enjoy only such tax immunity as is afforded 
by the Constitution itself, and we are not 
now concerned with the extent and the ap- 
propriate exercise of the power of Congress 
to free such transactions from State taxation 
of individuals in such circumstances that the 
economic burden of the tax is passed on to 
the National Government. The Government, 
rightly we think, disclaims any contention 
that the Constitution, unaided by congres- 
sional legislation, prohibits a tax exacted from 
the contractors merely because it is passed on 
economically, by the terms of the contract or 
otherwise, as a part of the construction cost 
to the Government. So far as such a non- 
discriminatory State tax upon the contractor 
enters into the cost of the materials to the 
Government, that is but a normal incident 
of the organization within the same territory 
of two independent taxing sovereignties. The 
asserted right of the one to be free of taxation 
by the other does not spell immunity from 
paying the added costs, aivributable to the 
taxation of those who furnish supplies to the 
Government and who have been granted no 
tax immunity. So far as a different view has 
prevailed. (See Panhandle Oil Co. v. Knoz, 
supra; Graves v. Texas Co., supra), we think 
it no longer tenable. (See Metcalf & Eddy v. 
Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514; Trinityfarm Co. v. 
Grosjean, 291 U. S. 466; James v. Dravo Con- 
tracting Co., 302 U. S. 134, 160; Helvering v. 
Gerhardt, 304 U. S. 405, 416; Graves v. New 
York ez rel. O’Keefe, 306 U. S. 466.) 


1See proposed Senate amendment No. 120 
to H. R. 8438, which became the act of June 
11, 1940 (54 Stat. 265; ConGrREssIoNaL REcorD, 
76th Cong., 3d sess., vol. 86, pt. 7, pp. 7518- 
7519, 7527-7535, 7648). 
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The contention of the Government is that 
the tax is invalid because it is laid in such 
manner that, in the circumstances of this 
case, its legal incidence is on the Govern- 
ment rather than on the contractors who 
ordered the lumber and paid for it, but who, 
as the Government insists, have so acted 
for the Government as to place it in the 
role of a purchaser of the lumber. The 
argument runs: the Government was a pur- 
chaser of the lumber, and but for its im- 
munity from suit and from taxation, the 
State applying its taxing statute could de- 
mand the tax from the Government just 
as from @ private individual who had em- 
ployed a contractor to do construction work 
upon a like cost-plus contract. 

The soundness of this conclusion turns on 
the terms of the contract and the rights and 
obligations of the parties under it. The tax- 
ing statute, as the Alabama courts have held, 
makes the “purchaser” liable for the tax to 
the seller who is required “to add to the sales 
price” the amount of the tax and collect it 
when the sales price is collected, whether the 
sale is for cash or on credit. Who, in any 
particular transaction like the present, is a 
“purchaser” within the meaning of the stat- 
ute, is a question of State law on which only 
the Supreme Court of Alabama can speak 
with final authority. But it seems plain, as 
the Government concedes and as we assume 
for present purposes, that under the pro- 
visions of the statute the purchaser of tan- 
gible goods who is subjected to the tax meas- 
ured by the sales price is the person who 
orders and pays for them when the sale is 
for cash or who is legally obligated to pay 
for them if the sale is on credit. The Gov- 
ernment’s contention is that it has a consti- 
tutional immunity from State taxation on its 
purchases and that this was sufficiently a 
Government purchase to come within the 
asserted immunity. 

As the sale of the lumber by King & Boozer 
was not for cash the precise question is 
whether the Government became obligated 
to pay for the lumber and so was the pur- 
chaser whom the statute taxes, but for the 
claimed immunity. By the cost-plus con- 
tract the contractors undertook to “furnish 
the labor, materials, tools, m chinery, equip- 
ment, facilities, supplies not furnished by the 
Government, and services, and to do all 
things necessary for the completion of” the 
specified work. In consideration of tr’s the 
Government undertook to pay a fixed fee to 
the contractors and to reimburse them for 
specified expenses including their expendi- 
tures for all supplies and materials and “State 
or local taxes * * * which the contractor 
may be required on account of his contract to 
pay.” The contract provided that the title 
to all materials and supplies for which the 
contractors were “entitled to be reimbursed” 
should vest in the Government “upon de- 
livery at the site of the work or at an ap- 
proved storage site and upon inspection and 
acceptance in writing, by the contracting 
officer.” The Government reserved the right 
to furnish any and all materials necessary 
for completion of the work, to pay freight 
charges directly to common Carriers and “to 
pay directly to the persons concerned all 
sums due from the contractor for labor, ma- 
terials, or other charges.” Upon termination 
of the contract by the Government it under- 
took to “assume and become liable for all 
obligations * * * that the contractor 
may have theretofore in good faith under- 
taken or incurred in connection with said 
work and in accordance with the provisions 
of this tontract.” 

A section of the contract, designated as one 
of several “special requirements,” stipulated 
that contractors should “reduce to writing 
every contract in excess of two thousand dol- 
lars ($2000) made by him for the purpose 
of the work hereunder for services, materials, 
supplies * * *; insert therein a provision 
that such contract is assignable to the Gov- 


ernment; make all such contracts in his own 
name, and not bind or purport to bind the 
Government or the contracting officer there- 
under.” While this section refers to contracts 
in excess of $2,000, we think all the provisions 
which we have mentioned, read together, 
plainly contemplate that the contractors 
were to in their own names and on 
their own credit all the materials required, 
unless the Government should elect to fur- 
nish them; that the Government was not 
to be bound by their purchase contracts, but 
was obligated only to reimburse the contrac- 
tors when the materials purchased should 
= delivered, inspected, and accepted at the 
te. 

The course of busir-ess followed in the pur- 
chase of the lumber conformed in every 
material respect to the contract. King & 
Boozer submitted to the contractors in ad- 
vance a proposal in writing to supply as or- 
dered, at specified prices, all the lumber of 
certain description required for use in per- 
forming their contra.t wit! the Government. 
The contractors, after procuring epproval by 
the contracting officer of the particular writ- 
ten order for lumber with which we are pres- 
entfy concerned, placed it with King & Boozer 
on January 17 1941. It directed shipment 
to the construction quartermaster at the site 
“for account of” the contractors and stated 
“thie purchase order does not bind, nor pur- 
port to bind, the United States Government 
or Government officers.” King & Boozer 
thereupon shipped the lumber ordered by the 
contractors by contract trucks to the site as 
directed, where it was used in performance of 
the -ontract. Thesellers delivered to the con- 
tractors the invoice of the lumber stating that 
it was “sold to the United States construction 
quartermaster %” [for account of] the con- 
tractors.* The invoice was then approved by 
the construction quartermaster for payment; 
the contractors paid King & Boozer by their 
check the amount of the invoice and were 
later reimbursed by the Gcvernment for the 
cost of the lumber. 

We think, as the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama held, that the legal effect of the transac- 
tion which we have detailed was to obligate 
the contractors to pay for the lumber. The 
lumber was sole and delivered on the order 
of the contractors, which stipulated that the 
Government should not be bound to pay for 
it. ~t was in fact paid for by the contractors, 
who were reimbursed by the Government 
pursuant to their contract with it. The con- 
tractors were thus purchasers of the lumber 
within the meauing of the taxing statute, and 
as such were subject to the tax. They were 
not relieved of the liability to pay the tax 
either because the contractors in a loose and 
general sense were acting for the Government 
in purchasing the lumber or, as the Alabama 
Supreme Court seems to have thought, be- 
cause the economic burden of the tax im- 
posed upon the purchaser would be shifted to 
the Government by reason of its contract to 
reimburse the contractors 

The Government, to support its thesis that 
it was the purchaser, insists that title to the 
lumber passed to the Goverrment on ship- 
ment by the seller, and points to the very 
extensive control] by the Government over all 
purchases made by the contractors. It em- 
phasizes the fact that the contract reserves 
to Government Officers the decision of 
whether to buy and what to buy; that pur- 
chases of materials of $500 or over could be 


° The statement that the lumber was “sold” 
to the construction quartermaster appears to 
have been inadvertent. On the argument the 
Government concede! that this was not the 
usual practice. The invoices appearing of 
record in No. 603, Curry v. United States, is- 
sued to the same contractors for supplies 
ordered by them and delivered at the same 
site stated that the supplies were sold to the 
contractors. 
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made by the contractors only when approved 
in advance by the con officer; that the 
Government reserved the right to the 
price, to furnish the materials itself, if it so 
elected; and that in the case of the lumber 
presently involved the Government inspected 
and ap roved the lumber before shipment. 
From these circumstances it coneludes that 
the Government was the purchaser. The 
necessary corollary of its position is that the 
Gove nment, if a purchaser within the taxing 
statute, became obligated to pay the purchase 
price. 

But however extensively the Government 
may have reserved the right to restrict or 
control the action of the contractors in other 
respects, neither the reservation nor the ex- 
ercise of that power gave to the contractors 
the status of agents of the Government to 
enter into contracts or to pledge its credit. 
See United States vy. Algoma Lumber Co., 305 
U. S. 415, 421; United States v. Driscoll, 96 
U. 8.421. It can hardly be said that the con- 
tractors were not free to obligate themselves 
for the purchase of material ordered. The 
contract contemplated that they should do 
£0 and that the Government should reim- 
burse .them for their expenditures. It is 
equally plain that they did not assume to 
bind the Government to pay for the lumber 
by their order, approved by the contracting 
officer, which stipulated that it did not bind 
or purport to bind the Government. The 
circumstance that the title to the lumber 
passed to the Governmen’ on delivery does 
not obligate it to the contractor’s vendor 
under a cost-plus contract more than under 
a lump-sum contract. Cf. James v. Dravo 
Contracting Co., supra; United States v. Dris- 
coll, supra. 

We cannot say that the contractors were 
not, or that the Government was, bound to 
pay the purchase price, or that the con- 
tractors were not the purchasers on whom 
the statute lays the tax. The added circum- 
stance that they were bound by their contract 
to furnish the purchased material to the 
Government and entitled to be reimbursed 
by it for the cost, including the tax, no more 
results in an infringement of the Govern-. 
ment immunity than did the tax laid upon 
the contractor’s gross receipts from the Gov- 
ernment in James v. Dravo Contracting Co., 
supra. See Metcalf & Eddy v. Mitchell, supra, 
523, 524; Trinityfarm Co. v. Grosjean, supra, 
472; Helvering v. Gerhardt, supra, 416; 
Graves v. New York ex rel. O’Keefe, supra. 483. 

Reversed. 





Arkansas Power Struggle Analyzed by 
Editors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 12, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I quote here 
in full an editorial from the Jonesboro, 
Ark., Daily Tribune by Donald Murray, 
editor, which contains also an editorial 
by Clarence F. Byrns, editor of the South- 
west American, Fort Smith, Ark., which 
together contain a brilliant analysis of 
the terrific power fight going on in Ar- 
kansas: 

Eprror’s Note.—Presented herewith is a 
thoughtful analysis of the current contro- 
versy raging in Arkansas between public 
and private power interests, 
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The Tribune does not present this analysis 
as its editor’s conclusions, but submits it as 
the unquestionably competent judgment of 
a brilliant newspaper editor, Clarence F. 
_— of the Fort Smith Southwest Amer- 


‘mne Tribune’s editor, quite frankly, has not 
yet formed a set of convictions on the tre- 
mendous question of public and private 
power which he feels would permit him to 
write an intelligent opinion on the matter. 

He is endeavoring to establish such convic- 
tions and when he does so, they will be set 
forth in these columns. 

In the meantime a word of thanks to Clar- 
ence Byrns and the several others who have 
responded to the Tribune’s request for their 
opinions on this question. Others will be 
presented at a later date. 

The Tribune also would be happy to have 
expressions on any phase of the subject from 
anyone else interested and would like the 
privilege of helping to make these views part 
of the growing mass of public intelligence on 
the subject. 


(By Clarence FP. Byrns, editor, the Fort Smith 
Southwest American) 

A newspaper friend in eastern Arkansas 
asks for my opinion about the fight now 
coming to a boil between public and private 
power interests in Arkansas. 

He was inquiring especially about the pro» 
posal of Ark-La Electric Cooperative to build 
a transmission line throug this section-from 
Grand River Dam to Lake Catherine to serve 
the new aluminum plant with temporary 
power and the protest of the private power 
companies against the use of publicly owned 
power for part of the aluminum plant’s needs. 

A meeting of stockholders of the Arkansas 
Power & Light “o. is to be held todav in Little 
Rock to consider the matter. Hamilton 
Moses, president of Arkansas Power & Light, 
will speak. 

Congressman Ciype T. ELLs, militant 
public-power advocate, describes the Little 
Rock meeting as an effort of Wall Street 
power! interests to interfere with develop- 
ment of the war effort in order to strike at 
public power. 

A battle between public and private power 
interests here in the Southwest seems to me 
unnecessary under any circumstances, and 
highly undesirable under existing conditions. 

We need all our energies to fight Japan, 
Germany, and Italy). We ought not to be 
wasting any of them fighting each other. 

Whether the private power pool could fur- 
nish all the power needed at Lake Catherine 
I do not Know. The responsible officials who 
are planning it obviously think it wiser to 
divide that power load between the private 
power pool and the Ark-La Co-op, using 
Grand River power. 

Certainly it would be unwise to depend 
upon either alone, if there is any question 
about the ability of either to produce the 
necessary energy at the time it is needed. 
The power load for the aluminum plant is a 
temporary outlet, at best, because a new 
plant is to be built by the Government to 
provide its permanent power needs. 

The relations between private and public 
power over the long puil interests me much 
more than this temporary contract, because 
it has more significance for our future. 


I see no reason why private and public 
power cannot exist together in the Southwest 
and each contribute to the ultimate welfare 
of the other. 

My own inclination always is ‘to favor pri- 
vate enterprise as opposed to Government 
ownership in any project which can be han- 
dled intelligently by private enterprise. I 
think the means of production are usually 
built with more economy and operated with 
more efficiency under private control than 
under Government control. Bureaucracy has 
inherent evils which private enterprise has 
generally avoided. 


The development of power from the 
streams of the Southwest is a job which pri- 
vate enterprise cannot do but Government 
can. That’s why I think the Government 
should harness the streams, stop the flood 
damage, utilize the electric energy which 
they can generate, and operate a great sys- 
tem of stream-control works for the multiple 
purposes which Government can afford to 
sponsor and private enterprise cannot. 

Practically all the power dams in the 
Southwest built, authorized, or recommended 
are useful for flood control, for power, and 
for controlled flow of the streams, which one 
day will contribute to navigation. Private 
power companies are not concerned with flood 
control and cannot afford to invest their 
money to produce it. There is no way for 
them to get revenue to repay that invest- 
ment. There is a way for government to 
justify such an investment. Government 
represents all the people and can afford to in- 
vest in a project if its total benefits exceed 
its cost, even though those benefits cannot 
be collected in the form of customer payments 
for service. 

Many of the proposed stream control 
projects are not justified on the returns from 
electric power alone, or flood control alone, 
but are justified on the combined benefits. 
Obviously, they are properly government 
projects. 

The development of large quantities of 
cheap power will so increase use that the 
private power companies and all other private 
enterprise will benefit, in the end, rather than 
suffer, as I see it. The private power com- 
panies themselves have proved that point. 
Increased coftsumption has always followed 
reduced cost and produced increased profit 
for the nower companies. 

I believe in private enterprise. But I be- 
lieve, too, that the long time interest of pri- 
vate enterprise will be served, not damaged, 
by the public power program now being de- 
veloped in the Southwest. I’m sorry to see 
them fighting over a little business, when 
there is so much business in the offing to be 
had by both. 





Resolution of House of Representatives 
of South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: 


Concurrent resoiution expressing the attitude 
of the members of the general assembly of 
this State on the present national conflict 


That it is the sense of the members of the 
general assembly of this State now in regular 
session assembled that our Nation is now 
engaged in a struggle for its very existence 
and the preservation of democratic institu- 
tions; that if she and her allies fail, her 
achievements as well as those of all democra- 
cies in the arts of peace and government by 
the people will be brought to naught, and 
mankind wiil be subjected to a state of vas- 
salage heretofore undreamed of. 

That in choosing to fight the enemies of 
freedom, tolerance, and justice among men 
our great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and the leaders of the Nation had no other 
choice, and we commend their unfaltering 
and unflinching determination not to sur- 
render our way of living and the achieve- 
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ments of our institutions to the wanton 
ruthlessness of our enemies. 

The institutions, the facilities of this State, 
the valor and the willingness of our people 
to sacrifice, even life, stand solidly back of 
our President, the fighting men in the air 
and on the land and sea tili victory is ours. 

We want a peace that will bring security, 
freedom, tolerance, liberty, and justice to men” 
everywhere—to nations, big and small, and 
a victory that will remove the shadows of 
war from this and succeeding generations; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to each of the Senators and Con- 
gressmen from this State. 





Message From the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp a message from 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A MESSAGE TO OUR FELLOW CHRISTIANS 


The war which oppresses our world today 
marks a deepening crisis in civilization. The 
calculated treachery of recent aggressions has 
evoked instant condemnation. It is a mani- 
festation of a great flood of evil that has 
overwhelmed nation after nation, destroying 
human rights and leaving men the victims 
of irresponsible force. We do not disclaim 
our own share in the events—economic, po- 
litical, and moral—which made it possible for 
these evil forces to be released. But these 
forces have now brought war to our shores, 
and our Nation has joined in the world’s 
struggle that it may preserve the ideals and 
institutions of free men. 

Yet we must realize that the war is but 
the most shocking sign of the demoralization 
of modern life and international conduct. 
The laws of God have not been honored. 
Now the awful consequences are laid bare. 
Conscious of our participation in the world’s 
sin, we would be humble and penitent before 
God. 

But we do not despair. Our trust is in 
God, in whose hand is the destiny of men 
and nations. They have wandered through 
long, dark nights; but God has not forsaken 
them. We today must turn from proud and 
frantic worldliness to God. Then we may be 
chastened and strengthened even by calami- 
ties and become His instruments for fashion- 
ing a free, just, and neighborly world. The 
issue of all our striving is with Him. 

We have a threefold responsibility: As citi- 
zens of a nation which, under God, is dedi- 
cated to human freedom; as members of the 
church in America, which is called to minis- 
ter to people under heavy strain; and as 
members of the world-wide church, which 
unites in a common fellowship men of every 
race and nation who acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour. 

As citizens, we gratefully acknowledge a 
priceless national heritage of freedom and 
democratic ideals for which earlier genera- 
tions struggled and sacrificed. We cherish 
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this heritage more deeply when we see it 
attacked by a totalitarian threat. We are 
resolved to defend it from the menace of 
rival systems from without and from the 
degradation of abuse or neglect from within. 
It is our high obligation to bequeath our 
heritage unimpaired and strengthened to 
those who follow us. We rededicate ourselves 
to the highest purposes of this Nation and 
to its unfinished task of building a more 
truly free and democratic society. 

As members of the church in America we 
have responsibilities which only the church 
can d . It must ceaselessly bring to 
Judgment those individual and social sins, 
at home and abroad, which are the cause of 
our disaster. The church must minister in 
every Christlike way to men in the midst of 
war. More than ever, in such an hour, people 
need its ministry. They cannot withstand 
the tensions of wartime without moral and 
spiritual resource. The church must main- 
tain its distinctive service, but now with all 
the greater devotion and skill. It must in- 
spire men, in the armed forces and at home, 
with faith and hope and courage. It must 
bring guidance to the perplexed and comfort 
to the distressed—God’s strength for our 
struggle and His peace for our pain. 

The host of young men who in this hour 
of crisis answer their country’s call are a 
special concern of the church. It encom- 
passes with gratitude and prayer all now sum- 
moned to render sacrificial service, whether in 
the armed forces or in other work of na- 
tional importance. It honors the sincere con- 
science of every man. It sends many of its 
ministers to serve as chaplains and seeks to 
create a wholesome environment in every 
camp community. 

In days of trial, the church cleaves to a 
steady faith. When bitternes; and hatred 
may easily overwhelm us, the church is still 
the stronghold of good will. It counts dear 
all basic human rights. It befriends loyal 
mincrities, including those of alien birth or 
those descended from peoples with whose gov- 
ernments our country is now at war. The 
church cannot abrogate its gospel of eternal 
love 

The church should minister in mercy to 
those on whom the cruelty of war most heavily 
falls. To the full measure of its ability it 
should care for refugees and prisoners of war 
and all others caught in the appalling suffer- 
ing of our world 

The church must be in the vanguard of 
preparation for a just and durable peace. 
The great sacrifice of treasure and of life must 
not be in vain. We must build now the spirit- 
ual foundations for a better order of the 
world. This task is immediate and cannot be 
delayed. 

As members of the world-wide church, 
which transcends all differences of race and 
nation, we have obligations which reach be- 
yond our own country. We must preserve at 
all costs the world-wide Christian fellowship, 
without which no free world order of justice 
and peace can be achieved In times of war 
Christians in different nations are still mem- 
bers of the one body of Christ. They must 
pray, not merely for their own national inter- 
est but that God’s will may be done in and 
through all nations. They must remember 
that in every warring nation there are men 
and women who, in spite of different political 
allegiances, are one with us in the ecumenical 
church and who also pray for its fuller reali- 
zation and the coming of God’s kingdom in 
the world. As this universal church 
strengthens and extends its fellowship and 
deepens its loyalty to one Lord and Master, 
it will be the greatest of all forces binding 
a broken world together. 

We therefore call upon our fellow Chris- 
tians to bow in penitence before the judg- 
ments of God, who is the Ruler of nations and 
the Father of mankind; to devote themselves 
to preserving and strengthening the ideals of 
freedom and democracy; to withstand any 


Christian good will toward those among us 
whose origin was in nations with which our 
country is now at war; to succor with gen- 
erosity all who suffer from the ravages of 
war; to minister to the deeper needs of men 
in the Nation’s service; to pray constantly 
that our national leaders may be guided and 
strengthened by the spirit of God, and that 
after this tragic conflict there shall come a 
new world of teousness, justice, and peace 


than to seek the divine sanction for a hu- 
man purpose; to work actively and persist- 
ently for justice and good will among all ra- 
cial groups, both in our own country and 
throughout the world; to maintain unbroken 
the fellowship of prayer with Christians 
everywhere; to be steadfastly loyal to the 
holy catholic church; holy—sanctified to the 


in the darkest night, and to trust in the 
triumph of His will. 

“Now unto Him that is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, unto Him be glory in the church by 
Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world with- 
out end.” 


Be 
Twenty-five Years After 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times of January 21, 1942, entitled 
“Twenty-five Years After.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER 

Twenty-five years, lacking 4 months, 
elapsed between the landing of the first 
American contingent in Britain in the First 
World War and yesterday’s landing of the 
first American troops on the same soil. 
Twenty-three years and two months have 
passed since the United States Senate, re- 
jecting the League of Nations, retreated from 
the European front. The opponents of the 
League had not been able to keep us out of 
war, but they kept us from doing our share 
toward a lasting peace. 

We cannot say that American participa- 
tion in the League would have prevented the 
present war. We can say that if such par- 
ticipation had meant bolder action in Man- 
churia, in Ethiopia, in Spain, in China, and 
in Czechoslovakia the Axis nations would 
never have reached their present power and 
arrogance. The effect of the failure of the 
League was to give the aggressor the supreme 
advantage of choosing the hour and the 
point of his attack. Pious wishes, self- 
denying ordinances, and attempted appease- 
ments did no good. Japan struck when her 
“peace negotiators” were in our capital. She 
struck in concert with Berlin, ruler of a 
ccntinent whose affairs some Americans be- 
lieved to be no concern of ours. 
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We Might Have Expected It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 21, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission given, I insert the following 
editorial from the January 15 issue of 
the Allegan Gazette, published at Alle- 
gan, Mich., by Mr. Douglas E. Alcock: 

WE MIGHT HAVE EXPECTED IT 


The fact that British spokesmen have di- 
rected various criticisms of America’s war 
effort isn’t surprising, nor is it unwelcome 
when such critics offer constructive opinions. 
Neither is it surprising that such criticisms, 
when offered, should be more or less bitter 
and typically British in nature. 

For instance, Comdr. Sir Archibald South- 
by, a conservative, told the House of Com- 
mons in London that Russian and African 
successes do not offset the loss of Guam and 
other islands to Japan. “It might have been 
better,” he said, “if the United States had 
augmented the defense of those vitally im- 
portant places rather than to expend time 
and material in creation of the bases which 
we have leased to them in the West Indies 
and Newfoundland.” 

Another Britisher says: “American vessels 
were surprised by the Japanese attack when 
they ought to have been on the other side of 
the Pacific in Singapore.” Sir George Jeffreys 
added “with regard to the proposal that the 
commander of the American Fleet should be 
the commander of our fleet in the Far East, 
the American Fleet has not begun this war 
well and American personnel has no experi- 
ence of modern war whatever. It took ro 
part in any fighting in the last war. I doubt 
whether British seamen will like serving 
under a foreign commander.” 

Laborite Richard Rapier Stokes says: “I 
hate to think of the military center of con- 
trol shifting to Washington. It gives me a 
nasty feeling—I have had it for months, in- 
deed, I might say for years—that we may find 
ourselves reduced to what I term occupying 
the position of America’s Helgoland off the 
coast of Europe.” 

Another, Edgard Louis Granville, Liberal 
says, “we may have to choose between wheth- 
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oul eve Sir Archibald says, America 
should have fortified Guam and other Pacific 
islands and ag a age the Atlantic, but if 
that had been done the equipment for such 
fortifications wouldn't have been available to 
England, equipment which saved England’s 
very life, their battle, both in Africa and 
the fighting now being done north of Singa- 


pore. 
There isn’t any question but that the 


a large of America’s sea power hadn't 
Deon sent to England and to patrol duty to 
protect English convoys in the Atlantic, there 
might be a different story in the Pacific. 
It also might be added that although Ameri- 
cans have no experience in modern war, 
neither have the English, and the latter seem- 
ingly are well content to let the Australians, 
New Zealanders, Canadians, Scotch, and In- 
dians and, incidentally, the Americans, gain 
that experience. 

It is true that the military center has 
passed to Washington. It is right that it 
should be there. It also is true that Eng- 
land is just an outpost, and while certain 
Britishers are worrying about being reduced 
to an outpost they might remind themselves 
that the fate of that outpost depends en- 


's only hope, now and 
for the future. Britain doesn’t like the idea, 
but it is quite well proven that Britain with- 
out America is in terrible danger. America 
without Britain still is the world’s strongest 
power. 





New Locks at the Soo 





REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the other day I listened to a 
new air-raid siren being tested in the 
city of Washington. Naturally, all of us 
here are concerned about the possibility 
of an air raid on the city of Washing- 
ton; but again I call attention to the 
fact that the No. 1 air target of this 
country are the locks at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., in my district. Do not think for 
one moment that our clever, smart, and 
wily enemies are going to waste time on 
civilian-morale targets when vastly more 
important and strategic military targets 
are wide open. For the present, at least, 
the enemy not being equipped with air- 
craft carriers, his planes will have to fly 
the Atlantic. We are told that this is 
entirely possible today, but such planes 
cannot fly and return home carrying any 
useful load of bombs without refueling 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Speaker, right today in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of tractless square 
miles in the wilderness of upper Canada 
there are hundreds, even thousands, of 
lakes. ‘Today these lakes are frozen and 


each of them is a potential air base. It 
is entirely possible that the enemy may 
have hidden caches of gasoline adjacent 
to some of tuose lakes, from which such 
bombers could refuel and do their dirty 
work at the Sault. Even if those caches 
are not at present available, it is entirely 
possible for the enemy to fly enough 
gasoline over in planes not carrying 
bombs to enable bomb-carrying planes 
to refuel and all of them then return 
home. The Sault locks today are wide 
open, as I have pointed out many times. 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Yes. 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Is it not 
true that the proposed improvement, to 
which the gentleman refers, is contained 
in the rivers and harbors omnibus bill? 
Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. I am 
referring now primarily to the protection 
of the Sault locks. The proposed new 
lock at the Sault will not only be of some 
protection against the uninterrupted 
flow of vitally needed iron ore from the 
Upper Peninsula, but is also vitally 
needed in order to increase the facilities 
at the Sault in order to meet the Presi- 
dent’s victory program. Provision for 
this lock is included in the rivers and 
harbors omnibus bill in two places, but 
the House can speed action on this vitally 
needed lock if it will but take from the 
Speaker’s desk S. 2132, which was intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Brown] and passed by the Sen- 
ate last Friday afternoon. This House 
should take that bill from the Speaker’s 
desk and pass it today by unanimous 
consent, and if so, work could be started 
immediately in actual construction at 
the Sault. 





National Youth Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I request 
that an editorial dealing with the services 
of the National Youth Administration, 
which recently appeared in the Charles- 
ton Gazette, of Charleston, W. Va., on 
January 11, 1942, be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of fhe Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION SUCCEEDS 

Curtailment of activities of the various 
peacetime governmental agencies by limita- 
tion of funds will find the National Youth 
Administration in an enviable position to 
withstand it. That is because the activities 
of the National Youth Administration the 
past few years have borne valuable fruit. 

Some eminently practical and highly suc- 
cessful projects stand to the credit of this 
youth agency. Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing is the vocational-training schools that 
are turning out thousands of semiskilled 
workers vitally needed in national defense. 
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It has been demonstrated in several sections 
that the National Youth Administration 
training centers independent of the regular 
educational system have been doing a much 
better job in vocational training than have 
the vocational departments of the public 
schools. 

We have long held, and we here reiterate, 
that inasmuch as it has been the pclicy of 
many educators to ignore the possibilities and 
great need of vocational training in the 
schools, and inasmuch as that policy still 
prevails among old-line educators, the ef- 
forts of the National Government toward 
practical training of our youth ought to be 
divorced entirely from the regular school 
system until such time as the educators come 
to a practical, realistic point of view. 

Another eminently practical project is the 
National Youth Administration college and 
university program that is enabling thou- 
sands of boys and girls to remain in college. 
Many of these are enrolled in defense pro- 


grams. 

If we are going to preserve our institutions, 
our American system of living, we must aid 
in every way possible the youths of this 
country to gain a more hopeful outlook upon 
life. This the National Youth Administra- 
tion is doing through its system of vocational 
training. By all means this highly neces- 
sary agency must be preserved. 





Use of Power in Cotton Gins 





REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
oldest industries in the United States is 
that of cotton ginning. There are 13,- 
073 cotten gins in the United States. 
They are scattered throughout the South 
all the way from southern Virginia to 
California. Texas leads in the number 
of gins with 3,207. Other States having 
more than 1,000 gins are: Georgia, with 
1,408; Mississippi, with 1,283; Alabama, 
with 1,251; South Carolina, with 1,208; 
Arkansas, with 1,199; and North Caro- 
lina, with 1,009. 

Cotton ginning is not only one of the 
oldest and one of the most widely decen- 
tralized industries of the country, but 
it is one of the most inactive. These 
gins never operate more than about 3 
or possibly 4 months per year, and one- 
half of the existing gins could gin the 
entire cotton crop with a little night 
work during the ginning season. Of 
course, our farmers would prefer to get 
their cotton ginned during the day, but 
they are ready to cooperate with the 
needs of our country no matter what in- 
convenience it causes. The existing 
cotton control program and the more re- 
cent shift of cotton lands into “foods for 
freedom” have automatically eliminated 
the need for thousands of gins. Even 
before the shift from cotton to other 
crops very few gins were operating to 
capacity. In 1940 there were 1,441 gin 
plants that never ginned a bale. Many 
others ginned only a few days. Even 
those that were most active were idle 
approximately three-fourths of the year. 
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These gins are thoroughly scattered, 
there being a gin in practically every 
community throughout the cotton-grow- 
ing sections of the South. These gins 
have been and can be operated by local 
labor. In each community there is 
someone who is familiar with the op- 
eration of the gin machinery, including 
the power plant. In these times of 
power shortage these power plants are 
of immense importance to our Nation. 
Every gin has a power plant. Of course, 
a certain percentage—a little more than 
25 percent—take their power from exist- 
ing electric lines and could not, there- 
fore, directly add anything to the total 
power resources of America. Even 
these electric gins are, however, so lo- 
cated that their use in defense would 
doubtless help to scatter the load on 
our electric facilities. On the other 
hand, the great majority of the south- 
ern gins possess self-contained power- 
producing units, either steam, diesel, or 
gas engines. As a matter of fact, there 
are in the United States 3,605 gins op- 
erated by steam, 3,695 have diesel mo- 
tors, 1,969 are operated by gas or inter- 
nal-combustion engines, 163 are driven 
by water power, and 3,654 are operated 
by means of electric motors. 

The average gin has slightly less than 
100 horsepower available, but the total 
amount of power that can be produced 
by all these gins without in anywise 
drawing on existing power facilities is 
tremendous, amounting to about 800,000 
horsepower, exclusive of electric motors. 

Not only is labor and power available 
in our existing gin plants—every gin has 
some kind of housing facility. Some are 
in bad shape. Thousands of them are 
well built and usable for almost any 
small industry. All of the self-contained 
power plants have some kind of water 
supply available. Every gin has a press 
that could be used to great advantage in 
certain types of industry. Every gin is 
equipped with a fan and a substantial 
amount of piping suitable for drying or 
air conditioning. Should it be desirable 
to use these plants for purposes that do 
not involve the use of presSes or drying 
equipment, these fixtures as Well as the 
gin stands could easily be removed. This 
removal would be a relatively simple task, 
and in most cases could be accomplished 
in a few days by local labor. Practically 
every gin has a seed house and in most 
cases a cotton house in which this ma- 
chinery could be stored, leaving the gin 
house proper available for use by any 
kind of industry that needs power, hous- 
ing, and local labor. 

If this Nation really needs additional 
manufacturing facilities, and particular- 
ly if we really need additional power, it 
seems entirely reasonable that we should 
make every possible effort to use these 
facilities in our war effort. I realize that 
this would involve the complete decen- 
tral zation of the industry involved, and 
I realize full well that neither capital, 
labor, nor the War Department has 
looked with favor on such a policy. It 
is easier for capital to keep its invest- 
ments in a smail area. Big business is 
so interlocking and interconnected that 
there are always profits in real estate, 
transportation, and so forth, to be made 


by associates of those who have so 


same number of men in a dozen small 
plants. It is easier for the Army to deal 
with the same few manufacturers who 
they have dealt with in the past than it 
is to have to deal with a number of new 
and small producers. 

It is, therefore, going to be a difficult 
job to get any decentralization of in- 
dustry into units small enough to func- 
tion in an ordinary gin plant. Cash unit 
costs are likely to run somewhat higher, 
but I am not at all sure that the actual 
total unit cost will be higher than they 
are in the large factories after we take 
into consideration all of the incidental 
costs inherent in the large factory sys- 
tem. We have appropriated billions of 
dollars for new factory buildings. These 
gin buildings are already built. We have 
built great dams and we are now building 
thousands of steam turbines to provide 
power for defense industry. Our fac- 
tories today cannot begin to meet the 
demand for electrical generating equip- 
ment. Today more than 800,000 horse- 
power sits idle in the self-contained 
power plants of 9,326 gins throughout the 
South. A resource of power greater than 
the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals sits 
ready for use without any new capital 
expenditure, without the displacement of 
any needed strategic materials and with- 
out the loss of any precious time. 

This Congress has voted hundreds of 
millions for the construction of new 
houses, new schools, new community fa- 
cilities to serve the concentrations of pop- 
ulation created by the establishment of 
new and enlarged industrial centers. 
With these boom towns have come multi- 
plied problems of every kind: Disease, 
crime, disruption of homes, and always in 
the background as the inevitable final 
chapter—deflation and bankruptcy— 
when the great plants cease to function 
as war industries. In the meantime, we 
are drawing needed agricultural labor off 
the farms at the very time our farms 
should be producing at their maximum 
limit. 

Were it possible to scatter industry to 
each of the thousands of communities in 
which gins are located, there, would be 
no need for the new houses and facilities 
provided by the v.rious Lanham bills this 
House has passed with such alarming 
regularity. There would be a minimum 
of crowding and uprooting of families. 
There would be much agricultural labor 
still available in rural areas from the 
families who stayed in the community. 
Industry would be carried on by people 
who were rooted to the community; who 
are now housed; for whom it is not nec- 
essary for the Government to build new 
homes, schools, power plants, sewer sys- 
tems, and playgrounds; by people who are 
loyal and trustworthy «zmericans. 

These savings are real and tangible. I 
am not at all sure that they would not 
more than offset the higher cash unit cost 
of production. Some very definite in- 
tangible savings would also ollow such a 
decentralization of industry. Whatever 
there exists of either benefit or detriment 
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in connection with defense industry 
would be more evenly and more fairly 
distributed throughout the entire Nation. 
This is simple justice, and alone 
should recommend the program to favor- 

From the defense angle, and to my 
mind fully offsetting any difficulties that 
may be encountered in connection with 
the decentralization of management, is 
the tremendous increase in the margin 
of safety from 
destruction by enemy action. It is not 
piece of faulty 
ble labor agitator, a saboteur, or an in- 
vading force might stop operations in an 
entire industry if concentrated in one 
large factory, but it is difficult to imagine 
any of these causes closing 9,000 southern 
plants. 

Finally, from the standpoint of the 
worker, such a decentralization of indus- 
try would result in the employment of 
the very group who have done most— 
through the furnishing of soldiers and 
sailors for our armed forces—for our war 
efforts, and who have received the least 


income of the people is small. 
are these wages more greatly needed. 
The additional income that would be pro- 
vided by a series of small industries would 
be of inestimable help. It would tie 
many families to the farm that would 
otherwise leave for the higher wages of 
the great cities. Nowhere would these 
wages go further. Living costs are lower 
throughout the Cotton Belt than in any 
other section of the country. 

The conversion of a substantial por- 
tion of existing gin facilities to war in- 
dustries might temporarily inconvenience 
some farmers by forcing them to gin at 
night, but our farmers realize that our 
Nation is at war. Their sons make up a 
large part of our armies, and they are 
anxious to help win this war. Some gin- 
ners would feel that they were giving up 
the experience of a lifetime, but in the 
long run I am convinced that neither 
ginner nor farmer would suffer any se- 
rious loss by such a conversion of plants. 
There are far too many gins for the pres- 
ent cotton crop. Each one tries to get a 
part of the little business. Practically 
none of them make a profit. As a result 
most gins need new cleaning and ginning 
equipment. The farmer who is the vic- 
tim of poor ginning gets a poor grade and 
a poor staple no matter what care he has 
given to the selection of hiscotton. With 
half the gins doing all the business, they 
would be able to keep their equipment in 
condition to do a first-class job of gin- 
ning. 

The suggestion of the possibilities in 
connection with these gin plants as de- 
fense units first came from my constitu- 
ent, Hon. W. V. Dunnam, of Waco, Tex. 
I immediately contacted the O. P. M. 1 
was advised that they would consider 
the matter. Iam convinced that a num- 
ber of the very able gentlemen of Hon. 
Floyd Odlum’s section, with whom I dis- 
cussed this, were sincerely interested and 
anxious to help, but apparently the idea 
was crushed by the overproduction of 
procedure and red tape, which was trans- 
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older governmental 
soon as O. P. M. was estab- 
lished, and which has flourished with 
such remarkable vigor in that organiza- 
tion. Ido not mean to offer any personal 
V. F. Wilson, Mr. Ger- 

heart, and Mr. C. A. Woodruff, of the 
O. P. M., have all been helpful and coop- 
on January 17, 1942, I re- 

ceived a letter from that organization 
response to my letter of 

December 13, 1941, the matter should be 
considered by the gentleman in charge of 
idle buildings, and that “we have referred 
this matter to his files for consideration.” 


Fearing that something of this kind 
might happen, I had in the meantime 
brought this proposal to the attention of 
officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, where I have received very fine 
cooperation. Hon. Fred Wallace, Chief 
of the A. A. A., and all of his staff, par- 
ticularly Hon. I. W. Duggan, director of 
the southern division, and his able assist- 
ant, Hon. C. D. Walker, have been espe- 
cially helpful, as has Gov. M. C. Town- 
send and Dr. Charles A. Bennett, of the 
United States Cotton Ginning Labora- 
tory, who came from Stoneville, Miss., 
along with Hon. G. M. Lester, president 
of the National Cotton Ginners Associa- 
tion, to advise with me in regard to the 
possible use of these gins in the national 
defense. I have also received pledges of 
cooperation from Hon. Walter Evans, Jr., 
secretary of the Texas cotton ginners in 
my own district, and from the Texas 

tate association, as well as from dozens 
of individual ginners throughout the 
South. These people are anxious to help. 
They stand ready to do whatever is 
needed to make their facilities of maxi- 
mum use in this emergency. They have 
suggested that gin plants might be used 
in connection with grinding and milling, 
baling and pressing, air conditioning, 
painting, sanding, punching, cleaning, 
drying, canning, smoking, the fabrication 
of bricks, plastics, adobe and rammed 
earth, brooms, mops, ammunition boxes, 
mattresses and bedding, or to provide 
power for light plants, sawmills, rock 
crushers, concrete mixing, polishing and 
cutting, compressed air riveting, or for 
wood and meta, working. 

Doubtless there are many other uses to 
which the power of these gins could be 
placed. Any power which will turn a 
wheel as a gin engine will can be used to 
run almost any type of machine within 
its size range. If the O. P. M. or the 
War or Navy Departments are really 
faced with a need for new power or for 
new factory space, the South offers both. 
We not only offer it, we ask that they but 
tell us of their specific needs. We will 
try to meet them. 

In the absence of any request for spe- 
cific services the ginners of the South can 
do little other than to use their personal 
ingenuity. I expect that within the weeks 
to come ginners in various sections will 
develop various uses for their facilities in 
connection with the defense effort. I 
want to urge every ginner who finds it 
possible to convert his gin into a defense 
factory of any type to do so and to report 


the details of his plans to Dr. Charles A. 
Bennett, of the United States Cotton Gin- 
ning Laboratory at Leland, Miss. Dr. 
Bennett will be happy, on request, to as- 
sist any ginner with any technical prob- 
lems that may arise. i 

Of course, every Representative from 
the South will realize that all that I have 
said in regard to the possibility of use of 
gin plants in the defense effort will apply 
to the cotton-oil mills, which, although 
much fewer in number, are much larger 
units, and in some cases will actually 
yommed greater opportunities for conver- 
sion. 

In conclusion, I know that I speak the 
sentiment of every ginner and every cot- 
ton farmer in the South when I say that 
they stand ready and anxious to aid in 
ridding this world of aggression. They 
want to cooperate with every agency of 
government or of industry. They ask the 
suggestions and cooperation of the O. P. 
M., of the Army, of the Navy, and of this 
Congress. I know that you join with me 
in a sincere desire to be as helpful as 
possible to these patriotic citizens. Per- 
sonally, I think that the use of these gin 
and mill facilities offers much to our na- 
tional defense effort. I shall continue to 
work on the proposal, and I seek the 
cooperation of every one of my colleagues. 





Synthetic Rubber From Farm Crops 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission granted by the 
House, I am inserting a statement of Dr. 
Christensen, research chemist of the 
University of Nebraska. on the subject 
of synthetic rubber from farm crops. 

At my suggestion Dr. Christensen has 
presented this information to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to the Department 
of Agriculture, and to the Chemical War- 
fare Division of the Army. Arrange- 
ments are being made through the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils to pool the 
information of Dr. Christensen and his 
associates, who have been at work on 
this project for a number of years, with 
the information and data that has been 
obtained at the regional] laboratory in 
Peoria, Ill. It is understood that the re- 
gional laboratory at Peoria will utilize 
the results of this research work in ex- 
pediting a pilot plant test in an effort to 
meet the emergency demands for syn- 
thetic rubber. 

An excellent grade of synthetic rubber 
has recently been made from farm crops 
as a result of this research work. The 
prospects are very favorable that this 
may prove to be the most practical 
method of obtaining synthetic rubber 
and at the same time provide an indus- 
trial use for some of our surplus corn, 
wheat, and other surplus agricultural 
crops. 
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Dr. Christensen’s statement follows: 


Much of the synthetic rubber made in 
continental European countries is produced 
from ethyl alcohol made from farm crops. 
The Polish process was especially successful, 
@ large prduction was in operation be- 
the European war. The process involved 
conversion of ethyl alcohol to butadiene 
by @ vapor phase catalytic process, it is un- 
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In August 1939, a small group of research 
men met at Kansas City and discussed the 
matter of making synthetic rubber from do- 
mestic farm crops, and a plan was developed 
that seemed likely to yield a better procedure 
upon alcohol. The plan 
contemplated the use of 2.3-butylene glycol, 

some of this group had previously 
made by the fermentation of various carbo- 
hydrates. A program of research was formu- 
lated and since then a laboratory scale in- 
vestigation has been conducted by four of 
this group, L. A. Underkofier, Harry Miller, 
W. K. McPherson, and Leo M. Christensen. 
On the basis of the data so obtained, the 
present report is submitted to show the pos- 
sibility of making this work of value to the 
defense program. 

The first step involves the preparation of 
2,3-butylene glycol by the fermentation of 
sugars or starches. As the raw material any 
starch or sugar containing farm crop may 
be used. This type of raw material is read- 
ily available in large amounts at practically 
1 cent per pound of starch or sugar content. 
The fermentation may be completed in 2 
days and glycol concentrations above 10 
grams per 100 cubic centimeters are easily 
obtained. The yield of glycol is 45 grams per 
100 grams of sugar or 50 grams per 100 grams 
of starch. 

When the fermentation is completed, the 
solution is evaporated to about one-third its 
original volume and the glycol is removed by 
extraction with any of a number of suitable 
solvents. Ethyl or isopropyl—either is quite 
satisfactory and the extraction is rapid and 
complete. A distillation process may also be 
used to separate the glycol. 

The operation is quite similar in most 
respects to alcohol manufacture and in fact 
an alcohol plant can be used for it with 
only a small amount of additional equipment. 
The factory operating cost will be quite sim- 
ilar to that for alcohol. Thus the raw ma- 
terial cost will be 2 cents per pound and the 
cost of factory operation should not exceed 
1.5 cents per pound, allowing amortization 
at 10 percent per year. Thus the gross cost 
of the glycol should be about 3.5 cents per 
pound. 

The factory will cost, at today’s prices, ap- 
proximately %750,000. It will process 100 
tons of grain to produce 33 tons of glycol per 
day. The plant will include equipment to 
recover the residual solids and the daily pro- 
duction will be 30 tons. At today’s prices, 
the net credit from this byproduct will be 
1.2 cents per pound of glycol. Hydrogen and 
carbon dioxide are also produced and they can 
be used to make methanol but no credit al- 
lowance is made for them. The net cost of 
the glycol will therefore be about 2.4 cents 
per pound. The glycol may be shipped to 
the rubber factory in tank cars. 

The glycol is next converted to butadiene 
directly by dehydration, using a vapor phase 
catalytic process. The laboratory scale op- 
erations have yielded an 85 percent of theo- 
retical conversion in one pass, the balance of 
the glycol remaining as such. That is, there 
is practically no loss in the operation. Thus 
the yield of butadiene is practically 60 per- 
cent by weight of the glycol. Assuming a 
cost of 1 cent per pound of glycol for this 
conversion, the butadiene will cost prac- 
tically 6 cents per pound. The laboratory 
scale operations have shown this product to 
be so pure that no further treatment is 
needed before its use to prepare rubber. 
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The butadiene may be used with styrene 
or the other vinyl compounds now em- 
ployed. Attention has also been given to the 
preparation of several vinyl compounds from 
glycol and alcohol. Two are known to be 
highly satisfactory for the interpolymeriza- 
tion with butadiene, and thus it becomes 
possible to make the rubber practically en- 
tirely from farm crops. These vinyl com- 
pounds will cost practically the same as 
does butadiene, being made by methods and 
equipment quite like that used for the gly- 
col dehydration 

On this basis we can make the two principal 
rubber ingredients at not more than 10 cents 
per pound, and the yield is practically 10 
pounds per bushel of corn, wheat, rye, or 
sorgo. White potatoes, sweetpotatoes, sugar 
beets, and sugarcane are also satisfactory 
raw materials Two hundred bushels of grain 
(56-pound bushels) will yield 1 ton of these 
materials, or practically 1 ton of rubber. 
Thus from 5 percent of the average corn crop 
(2,500,000,000 bushels) can be made the 
average annual rubber requirement of 600,- 
000 tons. 

To get this into use will require about 3 
months of intensive laboratory study on 
equipment design, and about 3 months, op- 
eration of a semicommercial scale unit, be- 
fore a commercial scale plant can be built. 
That is, it is indicated that with adequate 
financing and with all obstacles removed, it 
is possible to have commercial production 
in about 1 year. There is more than enough 
raw material to operate the 100 plants that 
would be needed to make all the rubber re- 
quired. About 15,000 tons of steel and 5,000 
tons of copper would be required for these 
plants. 

It should be pointed out that the inter- 
polymerization plants now being built 
would serve just as well in a program de- 
signed to use farm crops as the raw materials. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LEO M. CHRISTENSEN. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1942. 





Conservation of Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following editorial on the 
statement of D. E. Crooker: 


VILLAGE PRESIDENT HAS PLAN FOR CONSERVING 
RUBBER 


Commenting on the statement of William 
8. O'Neil, president of General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., of Akron, Ohio, that 40,000-mile 
tires for gun carriers, which “won’t run 
more than 1,000 miles” and “by putting thick 
bullet-proof tires on vehicles that are not 
bullet proof,” D. E. Crooker, president of 
Ontonagon village and manufacturer of 
Crooker Ice tire, says: “In the neighborhood 
of 50 percent of the tonnage of rubber used 
on motor vehicles in the United States is 
used on freight trucks.” 

President Crooker offers a plan for con- 
servation of rubber by eliminating competi- 
tive hauling between railroads and freight 
trucks, restricting the use of trucks to road 
maintenance and hauling of freight to com- 
munities not served by railroads, and dis- 
tribution from railroad depot to customers, 





Hawaii Is Ready 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of Hon. 
Samvet W. Kine, Delegate in Congress 
from Hawaii, over station WWDC, 
Washington, D. C., Sunday, January 18, 
1942: 


Friends, I have just returned from a trip 
home to Hawaii to learn at first hand the 
results of the enemy’s surprise attack of 
December 7 and to ascertain what I might 
do here to help repair the damage done and 
prepare for any future emergency war may 
bring. 

As the Delegate in Congress from the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, I am the sole elected spokes- 
man Hawaii has in Congress Therefore, be- 
sides my natural concern over the bombing of 
Honolulu, I felt it incumbent upon me to 
hasten home as soon a8 my duties here per- 
mitted, to confer with the officials there and 
be able to report to my colleagues and dis- 
cuss with the administrative agencies of the 
National Government the needs of my com- 
munity whose people are my constituents 
and my friends and neighbors. Accordingly, 
while Congress was in partial recess I flew out 
just before Christmas and flew back imme- 
diately after New Year's, spending a total of 
8 days in Honolulu. It is not generally 
realized that a trip to Hawaii from Wash- 
ington can be made in about 30 hours actual 
flying time, although the total time will usu- 
ally be longer because of waits for connec- 
tions, so that in a 2 weeks’ absence from 
Washington more than half that time was 
spent at home. 

It was not a part of my errand to investi- 
gate the military phases of Hawaii’s defenses, 
nor to take stock of the damage done to our 
military forces, except in a general way. It 
was more particularly my concern to check up 
on the civilian activities, specifically the 
civilian defense, as more appropriate to my 
responsibilities in Congress. I do want to 
say, however, that whatever damage was done 
by the enemy to the military defenses of 
Hawaii has been completely repaired. Our 
air bases are in full commission, with all 
losses in planes replaced. The facilities of 
the great navy yard at Pearl Harbor were not 
injured and are working full blast at repairs 
to naval vessels. The fuel-oil supply was un- 
touched, and other stores, including ammu- 
nition supplies, suffered no losses. It is only 
in the damage wrought on some of the ves- 
sels of the fleet that the enemy has derived 
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any military advantages from the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 


In other words, the value of Hawaii as a 
fleet naval base and the defenses that protect 


“The enemy shot their bolt in one big sur- 
prise. They will never get away with it 

-” Hawaii remains what nature de- 
signed it. to be, and what over the years we 


tivities, and the key to the North Pacific. 
It may be we could use an additional num- 
ber of planes in Hawaii, as contended by Al 
Williams in his column in the Washington 
Daily News last Friday, but all in all Hawaii is 
prepared now to fight off any enemy and to 
block the enemy’s approach to the Pacific 

The service men who man this citadel, and 
the men of the fleet who operate from this 
base, have received universal and well-mer- 
ited praise for their deeds of valor and self- 
sacrifice. Whatever may have been the er- 
rors of judgment that allowed us to be 
caught by surprise, no fault can be found 
with the rank and file of our Army and Navy. 
Their morale was perfect, as in my nearly 20 
years’ service in the Navy I have always 
found it to be. There were innumerable 
acts of individual bravery and courage, many 
of which will become a part of our national 
tradition, and many perhaps will go un- 
recorded. As an Associated Press dispatch 
summed it up, “The defenders of Oahu were 
stung and enraged by the stab in the dark, 
and presently they were fighting mad and 
determined to carry on the war to the end, 
and hold Oahu regardless, and live up to its 
reputation of impregnability.” 

Another observer wrote for the United 
Press, “never have we been so proud as when 
we saw Sunday’s magnificent response to the 
call of duty by civilian employees of the 
Government and the contractors’ firms— 
whom we call the un-uniformed fighters— 
and by the officers and men of the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and the Army. Instances 
of valor so great in number they are too 
many to enumerate The same sort of selfless 
courage was displayed then that will win 
this war. We Americans can receive hard 
blows but deliver harder ones. In these days, 
when we face the task that lies ahead with 
calm determination and unflinching resolve, 
it’s truly great to be an American. Victory 
for us is assured.” 

The civilian reaction to the attack, as re- 
lated to me by many participants, by offi- 
cials in public statements, and by the press 
dispatches sent out by the news agencies, 
all tell the same story. It is of a community 
shocked to the core of its being at the 
treachery of the attack, and cooperating to 
the fullest extent with the military forces. 
The United Press quoted Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, the famous author of Tarzan, and 
a resident of Honolulu, is saying, “whatever 
else the civilian population of the island of 
Oahu may lack, it is long on cooperation, 
guts, and a sense of humor—these people 
regardless of race, color, or antecedents are 
Americans.” 

The feeling of the average Honolulan was 
described by one Observer as a mixture of 
horror, sympathy, and anger—horror at the 
ruthlessness and savagery of the Japanese 
assault, sympathy in the hour of bereave- 
ment with grief-stricken families, members 
of which were victims of the assault, and 
anger at apparent indiscriminate sowing of 
bombs in some areas devoid of military ob- 
jectives. The commanding general of the 
Army in Hawaii noted that the “civilian pop- 


: 








ulation remained calm as armed services 
went into action to repel the invaders” and 
the Governor of Hawaii, Joseph B. Poindex- 
ter, praised the people for setting an example 
for the mainland of “calm, determined con- 
duct under fire.” 

When the public alarm was first given, 
about 8 o'clock of that peaceful Sunday 
morning, the plans for civilian defense, fortu- 
nately in part already formulated, were im- 
mediately put into operation. As reported 
by the Associated Press, “overnight, Honolulu 
swung over from a_sport-loving, moonlit 
playground of the Pacific into a streamlined, 
taut but tough, mobile defense unit, with 
everyone from the Governor to the Boy and 
Girl Scouts fitting into his niche for defense, 
Civilian, Red Cross, and defense units were 
functioning at their assigned stations. The 
first reporting were provisional policemen, 
composed of Legionnaires, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and other citizens, who have been 
training for months, and last Spring took 
part in the Army maneuvers. These supple- 
mented the regular police in handling traffic 
and guarding important positions through- 
out the city. In school-house kitchens and 
cafeterias, domestic-science teachers func- 
tioned quickly. Washington Junior High 
School was among the first which received 
refugees from a fire-destroyed district near 
the Waikiki-McCully area.” 

Correspondents with war experience in 
Europe compared the conduct of the people 
in Honolulu not unfavorably with the heroic 
people of London and credited Honolulu with 
the same steadiness under fire, brief as was 
the trial, as London. In the words of one 
correspondent, “Honolulu came through with 
its chin up.” 

It would take too long to tell the whole 
story; the efficient work of the police and 
the provisional police and of the Territorial 
Guards, supplementing the regular Army 
forces; the air wardens patrolling their dis- 
tricts; the immediate mobilization of all the 
civilian doctors and nurses, to serve the 
wounded and injured service men and 
civilians; the promptness of the Red Cross 
in answering calls for relief; the lives saved 
by the blood bank, and the many thousands 
who answered the radio call for additional 
transfusions; the hospitality of all—rich and 
poor alike—to the families evacuated from 
bombed or strategic areas; these .are the 
many phases, but by no means all the story 
of a community meeting the challenge of an 
enemy’s bombing attack, answering the call 
to duty courageously and unselfishly. 

An Army spokesman, in a public statement 
to the citizens, said: “Your behavior and 
spirit under fire conformed to the best tra- 
ditions of a free people.” A joint statement 
by the commander in chief of the United 
States Fleet and the commandant of the 
Fourteenth Naval District praised the civilian 
response to the cail to duty, as well as that 
of the service men under their command. 
A United Press dispatch epitomized the feel- 
ing of those who were in a position to observe 
and evaluate the general attitude of the 
civilian population in the following words: 
“People of Hawaii survived first blood-bath 
with flying colors.” 

So much for the challenge and how it was 
met. Early that Sunday morning Governor 
Poindexter declared an emergency existed, in 
order to employ the provisions of legislation 
adopted by a special session of our iegisla- 
ture a few months previously for this very 
purpose, in anticipation that war might re- 
quire the Governor to use extraordinary 
powers. Later that afternoon the Governor 
declared martial law and asked the com- 
manding general of the Army forces in Hawaii 
to take over as the military governor of the 
Territory. No internal condition of disorder 
or violence, no break-down of civil adminis- 
tration dictated this action; but the possi- 
bility of a recurrence of enemy attacks, and 
the need for speeding up the whole program 
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of military and civilian defense, made it de- 
sirable that the local government be admin- 
istered under martial iaw until such time as 
the likelihood of invasion or attack was defi- 
nitely removed. 

The people have accepted calmly and in 
good spirit the necessary wartime restrictions 
under the military government; the nightly 
black-outs, from sundown to sunrise, with 
the concomitant lack of any night life; prohi- 
bition of the sale of alcoholic beverages, even 
beer; the strict gasoline rationing; and the 
close control over the sale of food and other 
commodities. There is absolute faith in the 
ultimate victory, and a willingness to make 
any sacrifice to attain that victory. As one 
writer expressed it, “Hawaii has grown up 
overnight.” 

Another dispatch states that “at no time 
since the Japanese planes loosed their bombs 
have either the defenders or residents lost 
their aplomb. A typical comment of one 
civilian defender was “God knows we took it 
in the first round—let them come back and 
get what awaits them now.” Meanwhile, 
sand-bagged buildings, barricaded trenches, 
taped windows, are now accepted sights by 
islanders who are carrying on normal day- 
light duties at offices, defense projects, sugar 
and pineapple plantations, and elsewhere. 
Passes and other proper identification is re- 
quired almost everywhere. 

In the meantime the theater of war moved 
westward in rapid succession after that first 
blow on Pearl Harbor and the defenses on 
Oahu; to Midway Island, Wake Isiand, Guam, 
and the Philippines. The enemy was beaten 
off from Midway and this important advance 
post, about 1,200 miles from Honolulu, re- 
mains in our hands. Wake was captured 
only after exacting a heavy price in enemy 
ships and planes. Guam was overwhelmed; 
the gallant American and Filipino forces 
under General MacArthur are still holding 
off the more numerous and better-equipped 
enemy forces in the Philippines. And Hawaii 
has time in which to get ready for the next 
step in this war. 

As I have already, said, the military forces 
in the isiands are ready now. In the civilian 
field, plans prepared before the onslaught 
served extremely well in the emergency, but 
needed to be streamlined for more effective 
coordination and to withstand a more prc- 
longed attack. From the experience of De- 
cember 7 and the days immediately follow- 
ing, the whole scope of the civilian defense 
program was broadened and expanded. We 
have had to call upon the National Govern- 
ment for help and have received a prompt 
and generous response. A revolving fund of 
$35,000,000, appropriated by Congress and 
administered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is being used to accumulate a reserve 
food stock pile, while plans previously pre- 
pared for the local production of foodstuffs 
have already gotten under way. An allot- 
ment of $2,800,000 from the President’s emer- 
gency funds has been made available for the 
establishment of camps to which civilians 
from the congested areas of Honolulu can 
be evacuated. Since my return to Washing- 
ton the President has also allotted an addi- 
tional $15,000,000 for the general civilian- 
defense needs of the Territory; for bomb and 
splinter shelters; for auxiliary hospitals, with 
their equipment and staffs; for fire protec- 
tion; and for the extra police, Territorial 
guards, and other workers whose services are 
needed. 

The local governments, both county and 
Territorial, have spent their own funds 
liberally, but the magnitude of the amounts 
involved and the importance of the task have 
made it necessary to ask for Federal funds 
in addition. While not complete in every 
respect, the program for civilian defense, for 
the protection of the lives and of the prop- 
erty as well as may be, of the civilian popu- 
lation of Hawaii, comprising some 400,000 
people, is well in hand and goes forward 
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steadily. As soon as the first requirements 
of the military services have been satisfied, 
the maintenance of private enterprise, of the 
local economy of business and trade that 
supports the civilian population, will be 
undertaken in order to resume normal activi- 
ties where possible. As an island commu- 
nity Hawaii is dependent upon water-borne 
transportation for its commerce with other 
parts of the United States. We buy our 
merchandise and manufactured gocds from 
all over the country. To maintain that com- 
merce, an important part of our national 
peacetime economy, a continuous flow of 
ships is required. Our enemies have yet to 
succeed in overthrowing this bridge of ships 
in the Pacific any more than in the Atlantic. 
The temporary diversion to military cargoes 
should soon be unnecessary, and adequate 
cargoes for civilian needs be assured. With 
every passing day our reserves are augmented, 
while reasonable rationing prevents waste. 

So I say in all confidence that civilian 
Hawaii also is ready for the enemy, working 
side by side with the men of the military 
services, to hold our western outpost secure 
for America. Hawaii’s people have had their 
baptism of fire, and are united in spirit and 
purpose. A community of many races, like 
nearly all American communities, its citizens 
are one in their loyalty to their country. I 
know of no other community which has bet- 
ter prepared itself for the task that lies ahead, 
both psychologically and materially. In fact, 
Hawaii’s experience and Hawaii’s program 
may well serve as a model to others whose 
civilian defense plans have not yet been 
perfected. 

Despite statements to the contrary, 1 am 
assured by those charged with the responsi- 
bility for policing the civilian population that 
no fifth-column activities have taken place, 
except in the form of espionage; that the 
situation in this regard is completely under 
control, and that no dangers to the security 
of Hawaii exist through internal weaknesses. 

We are engaged in a great war which will 
decide the destinies of all humanity for many 
yearstocome. It may bealong war. Never- 
theless we know we will win. In this great 
conflict Hawaii is important because of its 
strategic location. Its people realize that 
fact, are proud to be the guardians of Amer- 
ica’s great outpost, confident that the victory 
will be ours, and willing to accept what 
comes until that victory is uchieved. In 
brief, Hawaii is ready. 





Donald Nelson Is Running the Wer in 
Arkansas 


REMARKS 
Or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, Donald Nel- 
son’s first victory of World War II came 
late yesterday a few hours after he cffi- 
cially became the Nation’s production 
“czar” when he cracked down on the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. and cleared 
the channels for the Government to de- 
liver its own power from its own Grand 
River Dam over R E. A. transmission 
lines to its own aluminum p!ant in 
Arkansas. 

Even at the hour of his decision Presi- 
dent C. Hamilton Moses, of the A. P. & L., 
representing an 11-company power octo- 
Pus, was in town trying desperately to 
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prevent this essential power connection. 
He had opposed it before officials of 
O. P. M. yesterday morning, he had op- 
posed it on the air, he had opposed it in 
an extensive propaganda-advertising 
campaign, and he had even asked the 
Arkansas Utilities Commission pubiicly 
to block the Government’s war contract 
with R. E. A. 

Arkansas is grateful to Donald Nelson, 
his assistants, Mr. Henderson and Dr. 
Hill, and J. A. Krug of his Power Divi- 
sion, for administering justice and for 
this “Battle of Lexington” against the 
King George III tactics of a greedy, ruth- 
less, and avaricious foreign-owned mo- 
nopoly, 





Democracy At Home 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have assured the American 
Nation of the unquestioned loyalty and 
devotion of the Negro to this country. 
At the same time, I have brought to the 
attention of the country the rank racial 
discriminations and injustices to which 
the Negro is subjected, not only in pri- 
vate life but in every walk of American 
life. There is not a department of gov- 
ernment in Washington which does not 
discriminate against the Negro solely be- 
cause of his color. America should take 
warning that the democracy which we 
preach will never be a reality as long as 
we preach it in theory and deny it in 
practice. How encouraging it would be 
if the Members of Congress would speak 
out emphatically condemning the dis- 
crimination in the very Army and Navy 
with which we hope to win this war 

Every day there are thousands of calls 
made over the radio for young Americans 
to enlist in the Navy. This call is for 
white people only, except where Negroes 
are needed to do the most menial service. 
Is this democracy? How long will this 
American practice be kept up? When 
we say we want justice for American citi- 
zens, can we consistently withhold jus- 
tice from a group of our own citizens 
merely because they happen to be col- 
ored? While we are adjusting affairs the 
world over, we must not fail to adjust 
affairs in our own country and in our 
own hearts. 

I wish to call attention to senate reso- 
lution No. 8 unanimously adopted by 
the State senate in Springfield, Ill., De- 
cember 23, 1941. This Congress should 
not lag behind the senate of the great 
State of Illinois in declaring and meting 
out justice and fair play to the American 
Negro. 

Senate Resolution 8 

Whereas our country is now facing a 

great crisis and it is absolutely necessary 


that all peoples of its citizenry be united for 
the protection of the country; and 


the United States of America and all it stands 


for; and 
there are those of our country 

who have and now are discriminating against 
a large minority group of American citizens 
who have always proven loyal and patriotic 
and who are now ready to give of their all in 
defense of the country of which they are 
citizens; and 

Whereas this minority group have been 
refused participation in the Navy of this 
country because of their race and color and a 
full recognition in the field of aviation on 
the same basis of qualifications as other 
American citizens; and 

Whereas the President of these United 
States of America, the Honorable Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, has issued an order to the effect 
that there be no discrimination in any part 
of the Government or in employment on 
contracts let by it to private industry on 
account of race, creed, or color; and 

Whereas there are those who still disregard 
this order, the disobedience of which deprives 
the United States of America of valuable 
services for its protection: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of the Sizty-second 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
assembled in special session for the purpose of 
furthering national defense, That the senate 
memorialize the Congress of the United States 
of America to give due and fair consideration 
to enacting whatever laws are necessary for 
the abolishing of all discrimination on ac- 
count of race or color in all departments of 
the Government, including the Army, Navy, 
and aviation, and in all contracts let for na- 
tional defense in all parts of America; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of State be 
hereby instructed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to each United States Sen- 
ator and Member of Congress from Tilinois. 

Adopted by the Senate, December 23, 1941. 

Hucn W. Cross, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. Speaker, I am not one of those who 
believe that conditions among the citi- 
zens of our own country should be com- 
pletely overlooked while the struggle for 
freedom and democracy is going on all 
over the world. This statement does not 
mean that the Negro should in any way 
fail to de everything in his power to aid 
the democracies in this life and death 
struggle, but it does mean that the Negro 
has a two-fold duty in this struggle. He 
must fight with all of his might to pre- 
vent totalitarian power from engulfing 
the world, and at the same time he must 
wage an uncompromising fight against 
all forms of race prejudice in our own 
country. 

It is perfectly clear to me that America 
has the greatest opportunity of any 
power in the world to establish demo- 
cratic government, but we cannot do it by 
crying out for democracy, and at the 
same time denying democracy to Amer- 
ican citizens. This is the weak point in 
our claim today. I shall have more to 
say about this in another speech which 
I am preparing to deliver before the 
House at an early date. 
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Some Facts in Regard to Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include a letter I have 
prepared on the price-control bill: 


HovseE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1942. 

Dear FRIEND: The price-control bill, which 
has been under consideration since last spring, 
is now in conference and is due for early 
action by both Houses. The avowed purpose 
of the bill is to control inflation and the 
spiraling of prices. Witnesses at the hearings 
opposed any ceiling on wages of the indus- 
trial worker, but nearly every witness was 
willing and even eager to put a ceiling on 
the farmer’s labor. This ceiling, in many 
cases, would be from 20 to 30 cents per hour 
for the farmer’s labor. 

Two schools of thought have developed. 
The first one is represented by Mr. Hender- 
son, who evidently thinks the consumer will 
be benefited by a price ceiling upon food 
commodities by governmental edict. This 
will protect the consumer as long as the 
particular food product is available, but gives 
the consumer no guaranty of a continuing 
and sufficient food supply. This ir a danger- 
cus procedure for the welfare of the people 
unless carefully executed. The general pub- 
lic seems doubtful of Mr. Henderson and 
the care and common sense he would use 
if given legal authority to fix ceilings on 
farm products under the price-control bill. 

The second school of thought is the one 
which is now advocated by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard. This school of thought 
rightly contends that the best interests of our 
country and the best protection for the con- 
sumer is by the route of providing an abun- 
dance of food. Secretary Wickard, through 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
has already mapped out a constructive food- 
production program. How can he carry out 
this program if someone else is going to be 
allowed to fix prices below the cost of pro- 
ducing the product? 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion now controls the price of major agricul- 
tural products by various methods now in op- 
eration. It has a consumer’s division to pro- 
tect the consumer and controls the markets 
by ownership of farm products and by Federal 
loans on these major farm products. The 
consumer has been and can be protected by 
imports some of which are Jready increasing 
as shown by the following article from the 
Farm Journal of January 1942: 

“Argentine farmers picked up $57,005,312 in 
sales of dairy products, wool, butter, and eggs 
to the United States of America during the 
first 8 months of 1941. This was an increase, 
notes the National Foreign Trade Council, of 
$22,000,000 over sales for the same period last 
year. Biggest jump was in wool, up $13,600,- 
000. Next largest was dairy products and 
casein, up $5,200,000.” 

Even further increased imports of food, to 
supply our needs may become imperative if, 
in our efforts to win this war, it becomes nec- 
essary to convert a larger part of our domestic 
labor to the production of war materials. 

A thorough study of all the phases of 
this price control should conyince most 
everyone that neither the Senate bill nor the 
House bill could be called a farm-relief 








bill. We must have agricultural prices 
provide the cost of producing the food or 
we will have a shortage of food, the results 
of which would be far worse to picture than 
would be inflation. 

War industries as well as the war itself 
will take, and have taken, thousands of farm 
workers and will convert them from pro- 
ducers to consumers. The farmers, there- 
fore, will not only have the problem of in- 
creased cost of labor but the problem of 
getting labor at any price. Millions of 
acres of idle land will accumulate unless 
the farmer can get somewhere near what it 
costs him to produce these food products 
Do you think we will get ample dairy 
products with 37 to 40 cents per pound ceil- 
ing on butter? The farmer has no control 
over the things he buys. His farm-ma- 
chinery costs are advancing and his profits 
are eaten up by increased cost of fertilizer 
and other farm supplies over which he has 
no control. 

In considering the price-control bill, 
would it not be well to make the following 
observations and seek the answers to the 
following questions?— 

(1) Even the 110 percent of parity pro- 
vided by the House bill, or the possible 12C 
percent of parity provided by the O’Mahoney 
amendment may or may not provide sufficient 
prices to pay the present cost of producing 
agricultural products. Do you want to see 
a ceiling of 37.3 to 40 cents per pound for 
butterfat? 

(2) Do you realize that Congress has al- 
ready set up legislative machinery that pro- 
vides that one group of dairy farmers receive 
75 cents to $1 per pound for butterfat, a 
stimulated price structure that has provided 
a price of from 60 to 65 cents per pound for 
butterfat for another group of farmers and has 
been and is now asked to vote a 37.3 to 40 
cents per pound ceiling for another group of 
dairymen that under normal times represent 
42 percent of the milk of the country? 

(3) Do you realize that the O’Mahoney 
amendment is really legislative protection to 
the livestock industry but that its provisions 
do not even give this group of farmers any- 
where near the iegislative protection already 
afforded for years to other groups of agricul- 
tural producers? 

(4) Do you realize that the so-called Brown 
amendment that has been so widely criticized 
benefits largely only cotton and butterfat? 
Do you further realize that the ceiling pro- 
vided by the amendment for cotton will not 
maintain the legal labor rate provided by the 
Federal Wages and Hours Act? Do you realize 
that the 45-cent butterfat ceiling provision 
may not under present conditions even equal 
the cost of producing this butterfat? 

(5) Do you want legislation that protects 
retail milk at 15 cents per quart in Washing- 
ton and other legislation that provides only 
3 cents per quart for milk for the producers 
in other parts of the country? 

There should be an increased food produc- 
tion for the best interests of the Nation and 
for the protection of the consumer. Should 
we be limiting corn acreage at the same time 
we are asking the housewives of this country 
to save on the consumption of grease and fat 
drippings? Or should we be increasing the 
production of corn, soybeans, peanuts, flax, 
and other fat-producing and oil-producing 
crops? 

All agricultural agencies should convert 
their efforts into a program for increased 
food production. This is the safest course 
that can be followed and should provide 
ample means of preventing hoarding and 
profiteering in food products. 

Unless great care is exercised by the Ad- 
ministrator of price control, the entire food- 
production program of the A. A. A. will be 
thrown into confusion and, as a result, the 
people of this Nation as well as other con- 
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tries depending upon us for food supplies 
will’ suffer. This is no time for a short- 
sighted food-supply policy. We should not 
be lulled to sleep by certain food surpluses 
that have been accumulated during a period 
when cheap labor could be obtained and 
when there was not a call from industry for 
this labor at advanced prices. 

Neither is this a time to set profits as a 
goal for any individual or group. Our only 
Objective should be to win the war and the 
farmers of this country can be depended 
upon to produce food and clothing for the 
Nation and for our armies to assure us of 
obtaining that objective. Therefore, great 
care should be taken not to enact price- 
control legislation that will ize our 
own food supply and that of other countries 
dependent upon us in the expeditious pros- 
ecution of the war. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rew F. Murray. 





New Locks at the Soo 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, long before we became actively 
engaged in this war, and continually 
since then, I have been urging upon the 
War Department the necessity for ade- 
quate protection of the vital Sault Locks 
against air attack. We are in the mid- 
dle of winter; every one of the thousands 
of frozen lakes in the wilds of northern 
Canada are today a potential airport 
from which enemy bombers can strike at 
the Sault Locks. I have been assured by 
the War Department that “within the 
means available, it will afford protection 
to the locks and waterways commensu- 
rate with their importance.” 

I have personally many times pointed 
out the importance of these locks, but 
lest I be accused of possible personal bias 
or possibly overenthusiastic alarm be- 
cause these happen to be in my district, 
let me quote the opinions of others who 
should be in a position to recognize fully 
the importance of not only the existing 
locks but of the necessity for the new 
lock which would be authorized today if 
this House would but immediately pass 
Senate bill 2132, which has been already 
approved by the other body, and which 
would pass this House were it not for 
congressional precedents. In the report 
on the Senate bill, Mr. Wayne Coy, 
liaison officer for Emergency Manage- 
ment, states, “Existing lock facilities 
which have sufficient capacity to handle 
the larger type of ore are so situated that 
a single obstruction could block all traffic 
through them.” One aerial bomb might 
conceivably block all traffic through them 
and in so doing would completely choke 
off 85 percent of the Nation’s steel pro- 
duction. 

Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen on 
January 9 said this: “The importance of 
this waterway in the war economy cannot 
be exaggerated.” Former Secretary of 
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War George H. Dern declared this water- 
way to be the solar plexus of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I point out again the 
Sault locks are America’s No. 1 air 
target and I hope the War Department 
will immediately provide adequate pro- 
tection against aerial invasion “fully 
commensurate with their importance.” 

Mr. Speaker, at this point of the 
Recorp I want to include an editorial 
from the Sault Ste. Marie Evening News 
of January 20, 1942. 

COMMENSURATE WITH THEIR IMPORTANCE 


If the War Department gives protection to 
the Sault locks “commensurate with their 
importance” then it will afford all-out pro- 
tection and immediately. 

What Sault Ste. Marie fears is that the 
War Department has thus far failed to grasp 
the importance of the locks and waterway. 
Therefore “commensurate with their means” 
might mean almost anything. 

If the War Department has failed to grasp 
the importance of the locks, then it has for- 
gotten or is ignoring the words of the former 
Secretary of War, George H. Dern, who de- 
clared the waterway to be the solar plexus of 
the Nation; it is ignoring the fact that 83,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore were carried through the 
Sault locks in 1941; it is forgetting that mil- 
lions and millions of bushels of wheat are 
moved through the locks to feed anti-Axis 
nations. Without this ore, President Roose- 
velt’s program of planes, tanks, and antiair- 
craft gums cannot be carried out. 

It is absolutely absurd to presume railroads 
could carry the ore should the locks be put 
out of commission. On good authority it is 
reported that there are not sufficient heavy 
locomotives or heavy cars available to even 
begin moving this tremendous tonnage to 
keep our defense lines rolling. 

Let the record appear clear, now and for- 
ever, that the weight of responsibility rests 
fully on Washington and the War Depart- 
ment. Certainly they have been adequately 
warned. Let it be made clear that there 
shall be no escape through the expedient of 
picking a handy scapegoat, as has been done 
by the British at Singapore and other un- 
prepared places. 

Bedeviled as the War Department is with 
alarms and cries for help everywhere, it shall 
be 10 times more bedeviled should disaster 
strike because of an academic “commensurate 
with their importance” attitude given Repre- 
sentative Frep BrapLex as regards the Sault 
locks. 

This is war! 





Pensions 


EATENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the act 
today to include Members of Congress as 
eligible for a pension is put through at a 
very inopportune time. First, a large 
percentage of our peop!+ are being asked 
to make greater sacrifices than they ever 
made before in their lives. This not only 
includes the young men taken into the 
Army, naval, and air forces, but also the 
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people at home who are making and will 
continue to make increased sacrifices. 

Secondly, large groups of our elderly 
people—not only the Townsend people 
but other organizations—have spent 
years in trying to effect a fair and just 
old-age pension system. What is one to 
Say to these people? We as Members 
of Congress have been committed to 
helping the elderly people obtain ade- 
quate pensions but we will be rightiy 
accused of passing legislation that pro- 
vides pensions instead for ourselves. Will 
there not be justification for this criti- 
cism? 

Of course many of us Members of Con- 
gress are not at an age to obtain the 
benefits of this legislation, but this will 
be a rather weak argument to give to 
the elderly people of this country to 
whom so many of us owe so much, 

Sleight-of-hand legislation should not 
be pushed through during the excitement 
and stress under which Congress is now 
laboring. It is to be hoped that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will veto this bill. If he 
does not the administration must accept 
the criticisms and responsibilities that 
are sure to follow. 





The Federal Civil Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GBORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
I delivered over the radio on January 19, 
1942: 


In this hour of our national peril it is a 
great privilege to address a Nation-wide audi- 
ence, and I wish to express my thanks to the 
Washington Star for making it possible. 

It is also a privilege to appear on this 
forum with that distinguished and faithful 
servant of the people, the junior Senator 
of the great State of New York. In his serv- 
ice as a Member of the Congress he has 
always given evidence of his interest in the 
welfare of the people who work. He has 
been a loyal friend of the underprivileged 
and especially has he been interested in the 
working conditions of the Federal employees. 

The cuty of the civil employees of our Gov- 
ernment is not generally so dangerous as the 
service of those in our armed forces, but it is 
just as essential for victory. 

If our civil employees fail in their job, the 
valor and the courage of those in the armed 
forces will have been in vain. The war will 
be lost. Liberty will be taken from us and 
slavery and oppression will come to our 
shores. 

Many improvements in the working condi- 
tions of the Federal employees have been 
enacted into law during the past few years. 
Time will not permit me to discuss all of 
these forward steps. However, I do wish to 


refer briefly to some of them. 

The civil service retirement system has 
been improved and the House recently passed 
a bill extending this act to all of those con- 
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tending the civil-service law to approximately 
200,000 other employees, so that almost 90 
percent of all Federal positions are now under 
the merit system. 

A uniform within-grade salary promotion 
act has been put upon the statute books, 
thus providing small salary increases for 
about 200,000 persons. 

Through Executive action, a Council on 
Personnel Administration has been estab- 
lished within the Civil Service Commission. 
Studies of administrative procedures and 
policies have resulted in more uniformity, 
less red tape, and in the adoption of im- 
proved personnel methods. 

The foregoing are merely some of the 
things which have been done for the improve- 
ment of the working conditions and the op- 
erating methods in the Federal service. 

The Civil Service Commission has greatly 
improved its staff, simplified its methods, and 
is, I believe, doing the best job, ever done Ly 
this agency. 

Since the President initiated the all-out 
defense program in May 1940, the Civil Service 
Commission has recruited more than 900,000 
new employees. A large percentage of these 
have gone into navy yard, arsenal, and other 
activities connected with the production of 
articles for the defense of our liberties. Many 
thousands have been placed with the Army 
and Navy to handle the vast amount of cler- 
ical and office work made necessary by the 
program, which now becomes the war effort. 
Other thousands have gone into new agencies 
established in connection with this program. 

The Civil Service Commission has placed 
liaison representatives in the defense agen- 
cies, in order that prompt service might be 
given the operating branches of the Govern- 
ment. Needed employees have often been 
furnished within a few hours after the re- 
quest for them has been received. Problems 
involving civil-service procedure have been 
settled on the job, and the defense effort has 
thereby been speeded up because of the 
prompt and efficient operation of the Com- 
mission and its employees. 

The Civil Service Commission is still work- 
ing day and night to find the necessary em- 
ployees for our war effort. Information as to 
types of workers needed can be had at any 
first- or second-class post office, at the dis- 
trict offices of the Commission, and through 
many newspapers and radio broadcasts. The 
need for typists and stenographers is urgent. 
Examinations are being given almost daily 
and those who qualify are promptly inducted 
into the service. 

There is need also for many experts in 
various lines, for engineers, technicians, and 
others. Opportunity exists for patriotic serv- 
ice in this war in the civil branch of the 
Government. It is just as mecessary for 
victory as are the services of the Army and 
Navy. 

It has been necessary for the hours of em- 
ployees to be extended during the emergency, 
and I am proud of the way the employees 





any event this problem will have careful 
study and will be considered in due course. 
The improvements made in the wcrking 
conditions for those in the Federal service 
have been the result of favorable sentiment 
brought about by organizations of the em- 
ployees. They have presented the facts to the 
committees of the Congress. They have co- 
Operated with those of us who were interested 


zations for the many helpful things they 
have done. In most cases they have had the 
benefit of wise leadership, they have been 
conservative and have evidenced a sincere 
interest in the welfare of the Government, as 
well as in that of the employees. 

Last week we celebrated the fifty-ninth an- 
niversary of the passage of the original civil- 
service law. It was signed on January 16, 
1883. At first it covered only a few of the 
employees. It has been extended from time 
to time and now, as I have stated, it covers 
almost 90 percent of the employees. 

This law, which we like to call the merit 
system, has resulted in better qualified ie 
sons seeking positions with the Federa) - 
ernment, because they saw opportunity for 
making a career of public service. It has re- 
sulted in less governmental expense. It has 
meant mere efficient service to the public. 

It is well known to all those experienced 
in politics that the old spoils system is waste- 
ful and inefficient, that it means more em- 
ployees than needed. It also often means 
that persons are placed in position where 
they must favor certain firms or corporations 
with contracts, and this often means graft 
and waste of public funds. 

Placing Federal employees under the Civil 
service has freed Senators, Members of Con- 
gress, and other officials from the political 
pressure incident to appointments under the 
spoils system. The time thus saved can be 
devoted to giving the public better service. 

There is an erroneous opinion held by 
many to the effect that civil-service employees 
cannot be discharged. That is far from the 
truth. It is often more difficult to discharge 
a political appointee because the influence 
which secured the job will protect the em- 
nloyee. This is often true even though the 
employee is incompetent. 

In the Federal service any civil-service em- 
ployee can be discharged for proper cause. 
Each new employee must serve a proba- 
tionary period during which discharge can 
be had without cause. It therefore is a fact 
that no incompetent person can remain in 
the Federal service if the supervisory offi- 
cials do their duty. 

We of the United States today face our 
greatest testing period. We have been 
through other such periods. There were 
dark days during our early fight for freedom. 
Even darker days were confronting us during 
the Civil War. 

In the first World War we made many 
sacrfices and suffered many losses. We came 
through all of those trials and went on to 
make this the greatest of all nations. 
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Those tests, however, as I see it, were 
nothing to compare with the task which we 
now must meet. This is an attempt at world 
revolution—an attempt to force upon the 
world the ideology of the dictators. It is an 
effort to bend us to their will or to force 
slavery upon those who do-not yield. 

In this grave hour each of us has a part 
to play. I believe that we shall successfully 
meet the test no matter how much it may 


I have faith in the employees of the Na- 
tional Government, and am confident that 
they will in full measure do their part to the 
end that our liberties may be preserved and 
that victory shall result from our efforts. 





National Defense and Peace 
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Or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment from Mr. J. B. Weede, of Des 
Moines, Iowa: 


I want tc be known as a Christian pacifist. 
I hate war, but I love liberty and peace. 
In a petition of the Lord’s Prayer we pray, 
“Thy will be done.” I think this does not 
mean that we, as Christians, sit supinely by 
with folded hands and do nothing to help 
answer our prayer, but rather that we be 
militant Christians, even to war, to have His 
will done on earth as it is done in heaven 

The Christian way of life is now attacked. 
The forces of evil seek to overthrow Chris- 
tianity. America and Britain, champions of 
Christianity these many years, are called to 
its defense with our blood and treasure. 
Though the champions of Christianity, Amer- 
ica and Britain will be broken and humbled 
before God before this war is won, which 
will in the end prove a great blessing to 
the people of America and Britain and bring 
a@ blessing to all the peoples of the earth. 
America and Britain will ultimately win this 
war, and we may win the peace when hos- 
tilities cease. 

Someone has said that one generation pours 
out its blood and its treasure in order to have 
liberty, and each succeeding generation must 
make its sacrifice to keep its liberty. We of 
the United States of America rejoice in our 
independence and remember it cost the blood 
and treasure of the Revclutionary War. We 
boast of the freedom of the seas, which cost 
blood and treasure in war. We glory in our 
united Nation and remember this cost the 
blood and treasure of brothers—the North 
and the South, in the Civil War. At times 
we have gone to war to give aid to oppressed 
peoples, without expectancy or realization of 
material reward, and we have given of our 
blood and treasure that these other peoples 
might have liberty. We held back the pagan 
way of life with our participation in World 
War No. 1, and thereby enjoyed the American 
way of life these more than 20 years since 
1917-18. Now we are at war to defend Chris- 
tianity and the American way of life, and we 
shall not escape the cost in blood and treas- 
ure. 

We know already that it is not ever safe 
for Germany, Japan, and Italy to have arma- 





ments of war. There can be no security to 
the peace and liberty of all the other nations 
of the world if these nations are militaristic. 
Therefore, I propose to take from them, and 
from other nations, every machine of war, 
in the air, in the sea, and on the land. As 
one united force, America and Britain will 
police the world. The smaller nations will 
need no armaments, for we shall keep the 
peace for them also. Every nation may then 
put forth its best efforts to make that nation 
strong commercially and restore to the world 
the finer things of life and living which war 
destroys. 

The cost for America and Britain to police 
the world will be small in comparison wita 
the costs of war. At great expense in every 
war we have made preparations, and junked 
most everything as hostilities ceased. We 
shall now keep these things for peace. 

It is feasible, because it will bring about 
“Peace on earth to men of good will,” and 
there never can be lasting peace in the world 
until and unless we are willing and able to 
compel peace. Never has there been possible 
such an opportunity of helping God answer 
our prayer, “Thy will be done, on earth as 
it is done in heaven.” 





Des Moines Garden Club 
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HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mtr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the ConcGrEssionaL Recorp, I 
am herewith inserting a letter contain- 
ing a resolution, adopted by the Des 
Moines Garden Club with reference to 
the transfer of the Conservation Breau 
from Washington, D. C. 


Des MOINES GARDEN CLUB, 
Des Moines, Iowa, January 19, 1942. 
Hon. PAu, CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Following in this 
letter is a resolution adopted by the Des 
Moines Garden Clubs for your consideration 
and guidance: 

“Be it resolved by the joint meeting of the 
Des Moines Garden Clubs, That we heartily 
endorse the defeat of the movement to trans- 
fer the Conservation Bureau at any great 
distance from Washington which would great- 
ly impair the efficiency of the conservation 
movement and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent the President and our Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

“Officers of Des Moines Garden Club. 

“Mrs. GorRDON L. ELLIOTT, 
“President. 
“Mrs. Percy Hoak, 
“First Vice President. 
“W. H. KIpper, 
“Second Vice President. 
“Mrs. J. W. PENDLETON, 
“Recording Secretary. 
“Mrs, VOLNEY DILTz, 
“Corresponding Secretary. 
“Mrs. Franx S. Roor, 
“Treasurer.” 
Respectfully yours. 
Des MoINes GARDEN CLUB, 
Mrs. J. W. PENDLETON, 
Secretary. 
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HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial by Lee Morris, which ap- 
peared in the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Inde- 
pendent on January 7, 1942, which sets 


out certain facts relative to congressional 
action in respect to Guam: 


FREE SPEECHES—GUAM AND FLORENCE 
(By Lee Morris) 


In the heat of wartime emotions, many 
untrue statements are accepted without 
checking. Recently I have seen the state- 
ment by several prominent columnists, and 
heard commentators declare on the radio, 
that Congress refused to “fortify” Guam 
island in 1939 

That isn’t true. Yet many persons, I fear, 
will believe all their lives that a short-sighted 
Congress might even have prevented the Pearl 
Harbor debacle if it had only listened to our 
wise leaders who were urging it to “ortify 
Guam. 

The fortification of Guam was not even 
proposed. What Congress turned down was 
a@ proposal to dredge Guam harbor. 

The following excerpts from an Associated 
Press story, bearing the date line February 23, 
1939, should make this clear: 

“Opponents of the project argued * * * 
that it * * * could not be defended 
against enemy attack and constituted a use- 
less expenditure of funds * * *. 

“Friends of the project contended * * ® 
that the Orient should not be advised that 
America was afraid to ‘dredge a har- 
por * ®t, 

“The Guam proposal called for the dredg- 
ing of a ship channel, the removal of shoals 
and reefs which now restrict the operation of 
seaplanes, and the construction of seaplane 
ramps. * * * It was urged as a commer- 
cial rather than as a military measure.” 

Note that neither side even called it forti- 
fication. 

Regardless of the general merits and de- 
merits of the proposal made in 1939, this Na- 
tion has cause to congratulate itself now that 
Guam was not improved at that time. 

The island is flat and small, it could not 
be defended or successfully reinforced. Even 
an American victory at Pearl Harbor would 
not have prevented or delayed the loss of 
Guam. 

So Guam would have fallen in any case. 
What difference, then, would have been made 
by dredging the harbor and constructing sea- 
plane ramps? 

Just this: Japan, now in possession of 
Guam, would have a useful deep harbor and 
seaplane base. She might also, in her sur- 
prise attack on Guam, have discovered some 
seaplanes there and destroyed them on the 
ground. 

But because Congress showed such fore- 
sight (to use the jargon now popular) it 
turned down the proposal and prevented 
Japan from winning these advantages in 
1941 

These are the facts. So let’s not create ill 
feeling by repeating the canard that Con- 
gress refused to fortify Guam. 

Congress is not perfect, Heaven knows. 
But a national parliament of this sort is an 
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essential of democratic government, and this 
is no time to be slan it. 

Too many Americans stii] think this war is 
@ movie—so much so that many of them are 
going around insisting that their towns are 
likely to be among the first to be bombed. 
Syndicated Columnist Henry McLemore (a 
Georgia boy, incidentally, and one of my 
favorites) reports an incident of this sort 
which I pass on to my readers: 

“Take this town I’m in right now, Florence, 
8. C.,” says McLemore. “Do you think Flor- 
ence is happy because it is miles inland, 
doesn't boast any particular military objec- 
tive and, therefore, is very safe from an air 
raid? No, indeed. In the lobby of my hotel, 
in a barbecue place where I went to dinner, 
in the corner drug store where I bought ciga- 
rettes, I asked a dozen cr more citizens how 
they felt about being in such a safe spot. 

“They actually resented my having men- 
tioned Florence as a particularly safe spot. 
Almost as one man they made it plain that, 
although Florence may not be a direct objec- 
tive, it stood a pretty good chance of being 
hit if invader planes got to this country. 

“‘*We figured,’ the citizens said, one at a 
time and at different places, ‘that, if a plane 
got slightly lost and had to lighten its load 
this is a perfect place for the pilot to get 
rid of his bombs.’” 





A Soldier’s Letter 
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HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from a young boy in northern Wisconsin 
who is about to go into the Army: 


To my buddies at the roundhouse: I was 
born in America. I enjoyed more privileges 
than any boy anywhere in the world. I had 
free speech; the right to choose my religion. 
I worked where I pleased and spent my 
money where I pleased. Yes; I did enjoy 
myself. 

I had liberty, fought and paid for with 
the blood of my forefathers. We all realize 
that this God-given liberty which we enjoy 
is in serious danger of being destroyed for- 
ever. But we know that it will never be de- 
stroyed while boys like you and I can prevent 
it. 

That is why I left my job here and enlisted 
in the United States Marines today. As our 
beloved President said last night, if I have 
to pay the supreme sacrifice to defend our 
liberty, I will consider it a privilege. 

So until I see you again, have hope in us; 
we will not let you down. 





The W. P. A. and Its Program 
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OFr 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, on the 
13th of January, before the National Con- 
ference of Mayors held in this city, Hon. 
Howard O. Hunter, Commissioner of the 


Work Projects Aceinlretia Sonat 


ask 
the address be incorporated in the AD- 
pendix of the Recorp. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is the sixth successive year that the 
Commissioner of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration has been honored with a place on 


one of your cities, yes in every county, town, 
and hamlet in the United States, you will 
find lasting improvements in conceiv- 
able kind of public facility and you will also 
find in all of your cities and States benefits 
to the culture, recreation, and education of 
our citizens coming from the thousands of 
Work Projects Administration projects in 
these fields. It has truly been a magnificent 
job, and as a citation given posthumously 
to Colonel Harrington last year states, it 
has been the “greatest peacetime achievement 
in the history of our country.” 

Now, another kind of war is upon us, 
vastly more realistic to all the people. A war 
of blood and destruction rather than life 
and growth, but a war nevertheless to pre- 
serve and strengthen and make forever safe 
those things which we hold dear in our own 
country. The Work Projects Administration 
is perhaps only a small part of this new 
total war. Millions of former Work Projects 
Administration workers are now working 
full time in production plants, in business, in 
the armed forces and elsewhere. The fact that 
during the last 6 years many of these workers 
were given an opportunity to work on public 
projects rather than lose their spirit and 
their skills in idleness is the thing, more 
than anything else, which makes it possible 
for them to step back again into the economic 
life stream of production and employment. 

However, it may not be quite so small a 
part that the Work Projects Administration 
plays and has played as some people would 
like to have us believe. In the past years the 
Work Projects Administration has had a sub- 
stantial and important part in the prepara- 
tions for war. Work that has been done by 
Work Projects Administration workers on 
airports, roads, and military and naval reser- 
vations alone has been a most significant 
achievement in preparing for this war. Work 
that is being done today on projects impor- 
tant to the prosecution of war is also im- 
portant. The fact that millions of former 
Work Projects Administration workers are 
doing a good full week’s work today is proof 
in itself of the wisdom of this Government 
in maintaining them in jobs in the past. 

But, nevertheless, you mayors as well as 
our entire Government now have your sights 


“drawn on the one essential goal, namely, a 


total, all-out, 100-percent war effort—on the 
offense now, and not on the defense, to 
defeat in a conclusive manner those forces 
which seek to destroy us 

Today quite briefly I wish to discuss three 
points with you; to discuss them with you as 
partners with the Work Projects Administra- 
tion and the Federal Government in a con- 
tinuing responsibility for the people of our 
country. I wish, first, to report to you on the 
Work Projects Administration Second, I 
want to pay a few brief respects to nonessen- 
tial expenditures and national unity. And, 
third, I want to suggest to you, as I see it, 
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Administra 
known by any one person. It has simply been 
and volume of things done 


time or another on the Work Projects Admin- 
istration. These people have built into every 
part of this country every conceivable kind of 
public project. They have paved roads and 
streets, they have built water lines and sewer 
systems, they have doubled the number of 
acres of public-park space in the country, 
they have built school houses, hospitals, ar- 
mories, recreation centers, and public build- 
ings of every description. They have given 
good music, writing, and painting to thou- 
sands of places in the country that never had 
them before. They have taught millions of 
people to read and write and to become citi- 
zens. They have served millions and millions 
of hot school lunches to children. We have 
spent more money on public health facilities 
than had ever been spent before in the his- 
tory of the country. And so on down the line. 

Work Projects Administration workers, as I 
have indicated, have also been active ever 
since the beginning of the Work Projects 
Administration in projects directly related to 
defense preparations for the Army and the 
Navy. Something like 80 percent of all the 
airport work in the United States for the past 
6 years has been done on Work Projects Ad- 
ministration projects. Two hundred and 
twenty-two new airport fields have been built 
and 430 others improved by the Work Projects 
Administration. Two hundred and seventy 
completely new armories have been built and 
475 improved. Thousands of miles of roads 
important to military purposes have been con- 
structed. There isn’t an Army camp or navy 
yard in the country that has not been sub- 
stantially improved by the Work Projects 
Administration. A great deal of direct war 
work will still be done by the Work Projects 
Administration, and it is the purpose of the 
President that, insofar as possible, future 
Work Projects Administration employment 
will be on projects relating to the war. 

At present the Work Projects Administra- 
tion is employing slightly over 1,000,000 per- 
sons. There are between four and five million 
unemployed in the country this month, of 
which number about 2,000,000 able-bodied 
persons are eligible for Work Projects Admin- 
istration employment. So you see that we 
are employing approximately 50 percent of 
those who are eligible, which is a somewhat 
smaller percentage than we have employed in 
past years. On the appropriation remain- 
ing to the Work Projects Administration for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 we will be able 
to employ an average of about 900,000 per- 
sons. The distribution of this employment 
by States will be done as far as we are 
honestly able to do it, on the basis of relative 
need. In those States where there is public 
work suitable to the Work Projects Admin- 
istration which is related to the war effort 
this work will continue to receive priority. 

I have neither time, nor do I think it is 
necessary, to describe to this meeting in any 
more detail the past accomplishments of the 
Work Projects Administration. All of you 
have been sponsors of Work Projects Admin- 
istration projects. All of you know what 
they are. You can see them every day in 
every one of your communities. I will re- 
turn to the question of unemployment and 
the future in the latter part of this talk. 

Now, secondly, I want to say just a few 
words about nonessential expenditures and 











national unity. As to nonessential expendi- 
tures, I want, first of all, to ask who is to say 
what is nonessential. As far as the Work 
Projects Administration goes, it is said to be 
nonessential by those people who were against 
the Work Projects Administration when there 
were 12,000,000 people unemployed, and who 
have been against public expenditures by the 
Federal Government for social benefits to 
needy people all of the time. There is the so- 
called National Economy League, which I now 
understand has changed its name to the Citi- 
zens’ Emergency Committee. The emergency, 
apparently, from their announcement, is to 
abolish the Work Projects Administration, 
and they particularly address their appeal to 
local city governments. This outfit a long 
time ago published a statistical chart proving 
that there would not be any unemployment 
by the end of last year. 

Other perennial Budget balancers are hav- 
ing their own field day proving that the Work 
Projects Administration, and for that matter 
any expenditure for the benefi. of needy peo- 
ple, is nonessential. What I want to know 
is, Are people nonessential? These people 
that I am talking about, those who are still 
eager to work but unemployed, those who 
continue, for the time being, at least, to be 
unable to get into this full production effort 
of ours, are not statistics and they are not 
zombies. They are men and women who are 
citizens of this democracy. They have not 
learned how to live happily and patriotically 
without eating. They do not want, nor does 
the majority of the public in this country 
want them, to go on a pitiful dole hand-out, 
and then get that only if it is available. 
Neither do they want to accept the advice of 
one of our very prominent newspaper col- 
umnists that the Government should sterilize 
the unemployed and relief clients and refuse 
them the right to vote, and merely forget 
them as part of our national life. 

All of this ties right up with the hilarious 
rush for the band wagon of national unity. 
National unity means to some people a knife 
in the back for the poor. It means to them 
that all of the social progress which has been 
made in this country in the past 9 years is to 
be abandoned so that we can accept the kind 
of national unity that these people want. 
The minute war was declared we heard the 
guilty screams of the laggards and the ob- 
structionists. As they climbed on the wagon 
they yelled “Now is the time for national 
unity, but you take my kind of unity be- 
cause I won’t take yours.” It was a grand 
holiday excuse to kill social progress. It was 
a new opportunity to knife the unemployed 
and to abandon a work program for them. 
They announced immediately that we should 
all make sacrifices—but the first and biggest 
sacrifice would have to be made by the poor 
and the unemployed. The poor have paid 
for poverty for years and I am wondering 
how much they will also be required to pay 
for this war in health and morale and by 
giving blood and tears without having a 
chance to sweat in honest work as a part of 
our democracy. Well, the unemployed and 
the Work Projects Administration workers 
also want to be a part of a real national unity 
and they have demonstrated this effectively 
in the past by the fine and useful work they 
have turned out. 

Therefore, I suggest that we examine closely 
the record of the peop) who are telling us 
what the so-called nonessentials are. 

Third, then what is the answer? Well, the 
answer seems simple to me if you believe in 
& real national unity and if you believe in a 
real, all-out, total war. And if you believe 
that men and women are still essential in the 
ae of a democracy that we propose to fight 
or, 

Now let me say something about the situ- 
ation as I see it. As I have indicated, there 
are four or five million unemployed persons 
in the country today. This number is likely 
to increase because of the disruption of civil- 
jan production. I believe that these unem- 
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ployed will largely be absorbed in private 
enterprise at some time, and the sooner the 
better. I do not believe that at present and 
for many months to come this will be so. 
You will undoubtedly be told by some people 
that we now face a labor shortage, but those 
of you who find your civilian industries clos- 
ing down will know better. 

There are many problems in this great and 
extensive country of ours which make this 
huge job of total employment take time. 
There is the question of shortages of mate- 
rials for essential industries which require 
the closing down of other industries. This 
has to be done, but it creates unemployment. 
Some of you have this problem on your hands 
right now. There is the problem of concen- 
tration of war orders in a few areas, at least 
for the present. Indications are that 93 per- 
cent of the new job opportunities in the next 
year will be confined to 21 States, and 50 
percent will be in 6 States. The war has 
created increasing employment and pros- 
perity in some sections, but in others it is 
actually increasing unemployment. Again, 
there are certain groups who at present can- 
not share in the war-industry employment 
because of age, skills, and the lack of prox- 
imity to war industries. It is true that as 
soon as humanly possible every able-bodied 
person in this country will be needed in the 
war effort. It is just as true, however, that 
it is going to take time to smooth out dislo- 
cations that are bound to occur. Unemploy- 
ment obviously will not be in the same places 
and in the same form as it has been in the 
past. The same people will not be unem- 
ployed from month to month. As certain 
industries shut down and cause unemploy- 
ment, others will pick up in other places, so 
that the relative volume of unemployment 
in the different areas will change constantly. 
The period of major displacements and dislo- 
cations will extend through 1942. 

Now there is no use in blaming anybody 
for unemployment. There is certainly no use 
in blaming the Work Projects Administra- 
tion for it. We dislike unemployment more 
than anyone else and we really want to wipe 
it out because we know better than anyone 
else what it does to people. The most ab- 
surd and malicious argument I know of is the 
one that the Work Projects Administration 
seeks to perpetuate unemployment in order 
to preserve its own organization. Any such 
belief is an outright falsehood. If anybody 
is to be blamed for this unemployment prob- 
lem, I would suggest blaming it on those 
powerful groups and individuals who have 
held up our national war effort and our all-out 
production for the past 2 years. Incidentally, 
it is largely those same people who are now 
yelling for economy at the expense of the 
inarticulate unemployed. 

I am sure, however, that the main cause 
for misunderstanding this problem today is 
ignorance, arising out of the belief that any 
effort as huge as the one we are engaged in 
should immediately cure the unemployment 
problem. As I say, I think it will be cured 
at some time if we are really determined to 
have a complete and total war effort, but 
until that time comes it is silly and un- 
American to ignore the several million men 
and women of this country who so far have 
not been able to get jobs. 

The answer is simple. Either we have the 
Work Projects Administration for those who 
cannot get employment or we do not have it. 
Either we make national unity and an all-out 
war effort mean what we say and therefore in- 
clude in this effort all of the people, or we 
do not mean it and we will deliberately leave 
these people out of the economic life stream 
and put them back on whatever kind of local 
relief you mayors and the Governors can get 
for them. 

I think the Nation should continue to pro- 
vide for these people by continuing to give 
them useful public jobs. The President said 
in a recent message that “even with a fully 
functioning defense effort there will remain 
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special areas of need and that social security, 
agricultural benefits, and work relief contrib- 
ute to total defense in terms of the health 
and morale of our people.” These jobs 
should be related to the war effort wherever 
possible, as the President has directed. You 
mayors and other public officials have plenty 
of useful projects for these people to do, proj- 
ects which will in no way interfere with an 
all-out production effort. 

And this will in no way interfere with the 
labor supply. You may be sure any time 
there are private jobs open our people will 
grab for them. The record is too clear on 
that subject to brook any argument. Over 
100,000 a month have gone from the Work 
Projects Administration to private employ- 
ment during the past year alone when we 
were at a low period of total employment. 
We are more eager than anybody in the 
country to get private jobs for our people. 

I believe that it is even more important 
now than it has been in the past to keep our 
unemployed at work. More money should 
be available so that we can give jobs to 
workers displaced in civilian industry. I be- 
lieve no other answer can be given if we 
believe in a total democracy and a total na- 
tional unity. The cost of doing this is ridic- 
ulously low in relation to the total expendi- 
tures. To do the job as I see it for the com- 
ing year would be something less than 2 
percent of the defense appropriations to date. 
Any committee or any group that proposes 
to get this lower than that figure would be 
trying to save a couple of drops et the spigot 
when the bung is out of the barrel. Econ- 
omy should go by some other name when it 
is at the expense of the most destitute fami- 
lies in the land. 

Therefore, my suggestion is, first, that every 
effort be made by everybody to secure an all- 
out total employment in the production ef- 
fort for the war. Second, that until this is 
done, public work be continued for the un- 
employed through Work Projects Administra- 
tion projects, and this means an expansion 
right now to pick up the displaced worker. 
Third, that in consideration of future pro- 
grams some such legislation as is proposed 
in Senate bill 1833, introduced by Senator 
THomas of Utah, be adopted at the earliest 
possible moment. Such legislation would 
provide a permanent framework for the em- 
ployment of persons on public projects as an 
integral part of the Federal Works Agency 
and would eliminate the necessity for annual 
or semiannual emergency legislation. 

Finally, at the end of 6 years of associa- 
tion with you people in a great peacetime 
fight, I want t> express the appreciation of 
all of us in the Work Projects Administration 
for the grand and understanding cooperation 
of the mayors of this country and to express 
my wholehearted belief that your efforts as 
mayors in the civil defense program of this 
country and in the continu: tion of your fight 
for democracy will be just as successful this 
year as it has been in the past. 

I believe, with you, that our Nation will 
take the path that leads to victory—the path 
of united effort, of full employment of all 
our resources, all our labor, and all our skill 
in the great tasks of war—and that we shall 
keep faith with the poor and the unemployed, 
as we ask them to keep faith in America. 





Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp a statement recently made before 
the Committee on Finance by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. McMasters, of Boston, on the 
subject of old-age pensions, with par- 
ticular reference to taxes therefor. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. McMasters. Gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, if I am to be of any assistance to this 
committee, it will be along the line of com- 
prehensive proposals rather than in the dis- 
cussion of social theories. I shall, therefore, 
direct myself at once to those concrete sug- 
gestions with which I have identified myself 
during the past few years. 

I favor the immediate repeal of practically 
the entire Social Security Act. If we estab- 
lish a National Pension Act embracing all 
citizens who reach the age of 60, and make 
the amount of their monthly allotment suffi- 
cient on which to live in American comfort, 
we will no longer need the intricate ma- 
chinery that now is necessary to carry out the 
complex provisions of the Social Security Act. 
A uniform national pension of $60 minimum 
per month and a ceiling of $75 per month for 
every citizen reaching the age of 60 years will 
settle the whole problem of pension legisla- 
tion. If the maximum of $75 per month 
makes an appeal to your committee, as ade- 
quate, the next question comes on how this 
amount may be raised without interference 
with our financial structure. I feel that 
there is a safe and sane method of financing 
that has yet to be tried, nationally. I refer 
to the idea of levying a straight 2-percent tax 
on all business transactions consummated for 
profit within the United States. You will 
readily see that every transaction that ought 
not to be taxed is eliminated in these words 
“Consummated for profit.” Right here we 
require mathematics in order to establish the 
amount that may be raised under this pro- 
vision. 

Two years ago, when I appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House on 
this same subject matter of legislation, the 
gross dollar value of busigess turn-over in 
the Nation was estimated at 600 billions of 
dollars. Today, due almost entirely to the 
acceleration of business resulting from de- 
fense spending, we have mounted to $800,- 
000,000,000 in annual business turn-over. In 
that enormous figure is included wages, sal- 
aries, wholesale and retail sales, transporta- 
tion, building construction, manufactures, in 
fact, every one of the transactions that make 
up our national business economy. A uni- 
versal tax levy of 2 percent would produce 
$16,000,000,000 annually, if applied against an 
$800,000,000,000 turn-over. 

I desire to call to the attention of the 
committee the fact that this tax is to be 
collected monthly and distributed monthly. 
There is a wide difference in the effect of a 
monthly tax collection and a yearly tax col- 
lection, even though the same gross amount 
is involved. Once we have set in motion a 
monthly collection and distribution we bal- 
ance our national economy. 

While it is equally true that we do this in 
an annual tax program, it is safe to .ay that 
a monthly readjustment is more easily made 
than an annual effort. It is important that 
we give serious thought to the monthly col- 
lection and distribution in my proposal. We 
now advance one step further and estimate 
the amounts needed to establish the system 
of pensions that will meet with general 
approvai 

If we are correct in our estimate of appli- 
cants, there will be approximately 8,000,000 
citizens who will come under the provisions 
of the bill filed by Congressman Casey, of 
Massachusetts, on my behalf and others, H. R. 
4013. The full requirements of this act call 
for $600,000,000 per month; 2 percent on our 
present turn-over will produce one and one- 
third billions monthiy. 
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As the requirements of our National. Pen- 
aoe Sat an Soe Sah) Oe 
there will be a revenue surplus of about 
seven hundred millions per month. I do not 
need to inform this Committee on Finance 
that this amount can readily be absorbed in 
any one of several current programs of the 
Government. I am so definitely committed 
to the soundness and the equity of the 
transaction-tax idea that I am surprised that 
it was not adopted long ago for all govern- 
mental financing. I base my conclusion on 
the proposition that our national economy 
is elastic and always solvent. We can just as 
readily do business on 98 percent of capital 
as we can on 100 percent. But when we 
consider that we are not actually consuming 
this capital but merely transferring the 
amount collected from one source to another 
through the established medium of money, 
I am convinced that once this method of 
taxation is put into effect, there will be no 
dislocation of any sort in our econmic struc- 
ture because of it. 

I am rather surprised to find the adminis- 
tration and the Treasury Department wor- 
ried over the present trend toward rapid 
circulation of funds among the people of the 
Nation. Only 2 years ago the lack of money 
in certain quarters was cause for worriment. 
Now, because of vast spending programs, we 
have the worries in reverse. I heartily agreed 
with the former expressions of concern. I 
wanted to see more prosperity in circulation. 
I certainly am not much concerned over the 
present widening of our business turn-over, 
and I would not favor trying to stop it by 
taxation. Taxation should be used for accel- 
eration, if possible, and not for retardation 
of wealth distribution. I am positive that it 
can be used most advantageously, especially 
when its machinery is applied directly to the 
distribution of a reasonable amount per 
month among 8,000,000 of men and women 
citizens. who do not now receive enough on 
which to live according to the accepted stand- 
ards of American comfort. 

Every recent suggestion along the lines of 
legislation of any nature has generally car- 
ried with it the idea that it would aid in the 
defense of the country. It has become almost 
axiomatic. Along that line I now suggest a 
straight National Pension Act, to be financed 
by a monthly collection of 2 percent of the 
business turn-over of the Nation, will do more 
for national defense than all of the other 
defense measures so far brought to the atten- 
tion of this committee. 

I feel that I cannot overstress the value 
of this pension proposal. No stronger arm 
of defense can be envisioned than a prosper- 
ous and contented people. If democracy is 
to become something more than abstract 
theory, it must do in practice those things 
that totalitarian governments fail to do for 
their people. If we can finance the democ- 
racies of the world, we surely can finance our 
own. 

If our vast, resourceful economy can be 
used as an instrument that will better dis- 
tribute the wealth of this great Republic, 
then we should not hesitate to use it for 
that laudable purpose. 

To levy a tax of 2 percent on every trans- 
action will not disturb the economy of the 
country, even though it may disturb the 
theories of those economic fallacists who do 
not yet know the elasticity and strength 
of our Federal Reserve System or the power 
of the 130,000,000 of present and potential 
citizens on whose loyalty to our Government 
it rests. 

A bountiful nature has been lavish with 
us. We should no longer delay improving 
the methods of better distribution of this 
vast bounty. A national pension such as I 
have suggested, in amount and effective at 
the age of 60, together with the repeal of all 
State assistance acts and most of the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, will do 


wonders for the morale of our entire society 
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in acieaindion. I T would like to call to the 
special attention of the committee the very 
significant fact that in the conservative State 
of Massachusetts, only 1 month ago, the veto 
of our Governor on the broadening of the 
laws on old-age assistance was overridden by 
a legislature made up of large majorities of 
his own party in both branches. The whole 
trend in the Nation is in the direction of a 
wider spread of democracy in practice. I 
thank you. 





Price Fixing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
discussion of price fixing, we must bear 
in mind the fact that the consumption 
of articles of food should be our principal 
concern. 

It is true that owing to a great deal of 
defense work available to people in this 
country many persons who were hereto- 
fore idle are now employed. But it is 
also true that the general run of em- 
ployees do not receive any more for their 
labor than they did prior to the time of 
our wartime production. As a result, the 
average householder has a limited budget 
for each everyday necessity, and it is in- 
cumbent upon us not to increase the 
burden with which the average citizen 
is charged by any legislation which might 
destroy his ability to live within his 
means. 

Among the staple articles of food which 
must be our chief concern, is milk. The 
consumption of milk is a necessity, and 
the price of milk is of extreme impor- 
tance to the average man and woman of 
this Nation. Any legislation which may 
result in increasing the price of milk will 
necessarily hurt the vast masses of this 
country. While we do not believe in any 
Government subsidy to be granted to pro- 
ducers and distributors of milk, we be- 
lieve that milk is of sufficient public im- 
portance to prevent any curtailment of 
its production or an increase in prices 
which will hurt all of us. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
certain special duties imposed upon it 
under the law, and the manner in which 
these duties are carried out is of consid- 
erable importance in the fixing of the 
price of milk. Should the Department 
of Agriculture take it upon itself to bring 
about an artificial shortage in milk prod- 
ucts, the burden will fall upon the aver- 
age householder in the United States. and 
I do not believe that the average house- 
holder will be able to meet the burden. 
The result will be a serious shortage in 
the consumption of milk by those who 
must consume it, such as young children, 
and the sick and ailing. Since a great 
public question is involved, I believe that 
a definite program should be adopted by 
Congress to prevent this matter from go- 
ing out of hand and becoming a burden 
on the whole community. 
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The Department of Agriculture is ap- 
parently conducting hearings now, for 
the purpose of bringing about an increase 
in the price of milk, for the alleged bene- 
fit of the farmer and milk producer. 
Somehow or other the theory behind all 
price-fixing legislation has been to grant 
to the farmer, advantages which he is not 
entitled to, and which, if carried out to its 
utmost limitation, would place the con- 
sumer of farm products entirely at the 
mercy of the farmer. 

For many years past, legislation en- 
acted by Congress was particularly 
directed toward giving the farmer more 
than his share in our national prosperity. 
In the form of the price-fixing bill as it 
finally passed Congress, the farmer is 
given as much as 125-percent parity over 
every other producer, and it is easy to see 
how this predominance of farm prices 
will affect our entire structure of prices. 
The price of milk, therefore, will be in- 
creased to such an extent that it will be 
utterly impossible for the average man 
and woman to consume the product. 
Even though the Department of Agricul- 
ture had a desire to bring about a general 
price increase, it was nevertheless com- 
pelled to suggest certain exemptions with 
reference to small children or the sick 
in the hospitals, so as to establish two 
different standards of price, one for the 
general public and the other for hos- 
pitals. 

I believe that such a division and dis- 
tinction is economically unsound and 
smacks a great deal of state socialism. 
Here is a decided effort to bring about a 
general rise in price, and yet in order 
to stifle clamor by schools and hospitals, 
a sop is thrown in that direction, so that 
the general public can be mulct at will. 

I feel that it is our duty to legislate 
for the general public and not for any 
special class, and I feel that any increase 
in the price of milk at the present time is 
economically unsound, and is not good 
for either producer, distributor, or con- 
sumer. If an increase in the price of milk 


should be necessary, it should be arrived 


at only after a thorough study of the 
subject. The hard-pressed farmer is de- 
feating his cwn end, and loses his best 
bet if he forces up retail prices, so that 
the general public will simply stop buying 
milk, and, instead of fresh milk, canned 
milk will be purchased by most of the 
consumers. 

We must remember that we cannot in- 
crease the price of one product in daily 
use, without thereby causing a general in- 
crease in prices everywhere of all common 
commodities. This way lies inflation 
and disaster. 





Reemployment After the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 





printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
unique and very interesting letter di- 
rected to the employees of Mr. Peter D. 
Kiernan, of Albany, N. Y. 


I do not know Mr. Kiernan, but his let- 
ter, which sets forth a method by which 
some employers may protect young men 
called to the war, is so inspiring that I be- 
lieve it worthy of publication. Not all 
employers are in a position to undertake 
such a program as that recommended by 
Mr. Kiernan, but I know that all who 
read his letter will approve of his care- 
fully considered and patriotic suggestion. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


JANUARY 9, 1942. 
To All the Employees of Our Organization: 

I have been giving considerable thought to 
the problems which we, in common with all 
other business houses, are going to face by 
virtue of boys being drafted or enlisting in 
the war. 

It seems to me the first obligation we owe 
to the boys is to guarantee them that their 
jobs will be ready for them when they come 
back from the war. 

If we, and all other organizations, attempt 
to engage new boys or girls to take the places 
of the ones called away, it will create a more 
strained situation than now exists. It seems 
to me the wisest and most correct solution 
to this problem is for the company to pay the 
wages received by any boy or boys who may 
be called to the service to a special fund. 
This fund would be controlled by the em- 
ployees of the organization; they, on their 
part, would undertake to do the additional 
work necessary to keep up the work of the 
boys who have been called away, and they 
would have the right to distribute this fund 
among the employees who did the extra work 
necessitated by the absence of the boys who 
were called. 

I can quite conceive this distribution will 
vary each week or each month. In otber 
words, some month some few girls or boys 
might do the larger portion of the work for- 
merly performed and would be entitled to 
the distribution of the larger part of this 
fund. In some other month it would be a 
different group, and the employees would 
have to use good judgment and an absolute 
sense of fairness in order to make this dis- 
tribution fairly and equitably. 

This will evidence the fact that the com- 
pany is not trying to take advantage of the 
situation by asking the employees to work 
longer hours, but they are turning the money 
over to them for their distribution. 

I can think of no more patriotic service 
you can directly render than to carry out the 
proposals I have outlined above. It will 
make the boys that have been called away 
feel their jobs are being preserved for them, 
not by the officers of the company but by 
their own fellow employees. 

I wish you would all give this earnest con- 
sideration and report to Mr. McEvoy your 
views on this project. It is quite probable 
someone will have some important suggestion 
or amendments or improvements to this plan. 
That, of course, we will be glad to receive. 
We are all going to face problems for the 
duration of the war; and if there is any better 
solution to our own problem, that is what I 
would like to have. 

I sincerely hope you may be able to make 
some suggestions which will improve this 
plan. 


Cordially yours, 
P. D, Kiernan, President. 
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The Soldiers Who Died in the 
Lombard Crash 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
not detract one iota of fame or just re- 
nown from Carole Lombard’s memory. 
When meeting death so tragically she 
was returning from a mission of defense 
of her country. The news has been 
admirably brought to us, by the press, 
of the distressing loss of this beloved 
personage who has gone from among us, 
and we mourn her passing. Our sym- 
pathy goes out also to the airplane pilots 
and attendants, the mother, and also to 
other civilians on the plane. 

I must, however, bring some indict- 
ment against the press for failure to take 
adequate note of the tragic death of the 
15 soldiers aboard that passenger plane, 
who lost their lives while answering, with 
their last full measure of devotion, their 
country’s call. It took a long time for 
us to erect a monument to the Unknown 
Soldier, but be it said to the glory of 
America, we finally did. ‘These soldiers 
who lost their lives on the plane were 
dear to us and their memories as dear as 
can be. 

To those responsible for the glaring 
inequality of consideration it may be said 
that to argue about it, to undertake to 
justify or excuse the failure will be but 
to work despair of any amendment. 
There is left only this to do—say nothing, 
but highly resolve that such a thing shall 
not occur again. I have the names of 
those soldiers here, with their ranks. and 


"I ask permission to extend my remarks 


in the Recorp to include this, reminding 
each Congressman of the State from 
which each one came to write a letter 
expressing concern and sympathy to the 
loved ones of these patriotic men: 

Second Lt. James C. Barnham, Waco, 
Tex. 

Second Lt. Stewart Swenson, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

First Lt. Robert E. Crouch, Mount 
Washington, Ky. 

Second Lt. Charles D. Nelson. St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

First Lt. Hal Browne, Jr., Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Second Lt. Kenneth P. Donahue, 
Stoughton, Mass. 

Second Lt. Frederick J. Dittman, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Staff Sgt. Edgar A. Nygren, Route No. 
1, Dunbar, Pa. 

Pvt. Nicholas V. Varsamine, 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Staff Sgt. David C. Tilghman, Snow 
Hill, Md. 

Szt. Frederick P. Cook, Reidsville, N C. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Martin W. Tellkamp, 
Lamoille, Ill. 

Corp. Milton B. Affrime, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Set. Albert M. Belejchak, Braddock, 
Pa. 


the 
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The Farmer and an Even Break 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, the 
metropolitan newspapers, and especially 
those published in Washington, D.C., are 
constantly criticizing the so-called farm 
bloc for putting up a fight to secure for 
the farmer a square deal in regard to 
price fixing. In the first World War we 
know that both capital and labor re- 
ceived a substantial increase, especially 
capital, whose enormous profits were ut- 
terly indefensible. In the fixing of prices 
the farmer has been made the “goat” in 
the past, and an effort is now being made 
to make the farmer the “goat” again 
under the present law. 

H. R. 5990, generally referred to as the 
price-fixing bill, passed the House No- 
vember 28, 1941. It was reported in the 
Senate January 2, 1942, and passed the 
Senate, with certain amendments, Janu- 
ary 10, 1942. The outstanding amend- 
ments were the so-called Bankhead 
amendment, which provided that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should have the 
veto power on the price of any agricul- 
tural product set by the Price Adminis- 
trator, and the O’Mahoney amendment, 
which provided that farm prices should 
be 120 percent of parity; the House bill 
provided for 110 percent of parity. The 
conferees who have been attempting to 
adjust these differences are reporting 
the matter to the House for further 
consideration. 

When this matter was up for consider- 
ation in the House, I introduced an 
amendment which provided that the 
Price Administrator should not have 
authority to fix any price of any com- 
modity below the cost of production, plus 
a reasonable profit. This amendment 
was defeated by a vote of 90 to 70. It 
still seems to me an amazing thing that 
the House should have refused to permit 
the Price Administrator to set a price 
on any commodity below the cost of pro- 
duction, yet he has that power under the 
present bill. However, the House did 
adopt the 110 percent of parity as a 
price for farm products. The Senate 
raised that percentage to 120 percent, 
which, on the basis of computation be- 
tween what the farmer pays and what he 
sells, is more nearly a correct estimate, 
and I warn the farmer now that parity 
is a very uncertain term. By its friends 
it is computed in one way, and by its 
enemies it is computed at a much lower 
figure. This is one of the things which 
must be watched very closely. That is 
why I prefer the cost-of-production basis 
because anyone can figure cost of pro- 
duction, and you cannot have two prices 
on it. 

The farmers of the Nation are going 
to face a difficult problem during 1942 
and 1943. Young men are being taken 
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unless we can get someone to milk the 
cows; it would be futile and idle to in- 
crease our acreage unless we could get 
sufficient labor to take care of it; and 
with priorities on farm machinery and 
implement parts replacements, it is going 
to be very difficult to increase and main- 
tain farm implements; in fact, it is going 


. to be difficult to keep what we have in 


shape so that we can operate them 
efficiently. 

The farmers are as loyal to this Gov- 
ernment as any of our citizens, and are 
ready and willing to make the sacrifices 
necessary to help our country win this 
war, but men who are advanced in years 
or who are phyzically disabled cannot 
take care of a 150-acre farm. They have 
to have help, and where is it to come 
from? I know that the womenfolk 
will be out in the field giving all the help 
they possibly can. In fact, in discussing 
this problem with one of my friends, he 
advised me that his 13-year-old girl is 
now milking seven cows daily, and I am 
free to predict that it will be the women 
on the farms who will shoulder much of 
the burden. In fact, there is no one else 
left to do it. When an active, ambitious 
young fellow can get 4 to 8 times as much 
in the city working in a defense plant, 
it is not surprising if he leaves the farm. 
Rather, it would be surprising if he 
stayed. 

As to farm machinery, this is going to 
be difficult to get because of the de- 
mands for steel and other metals for 
war purposes. In an effort to be of some 
service in regard to this problem, I have 
introduced a resolution calling for an 
investigation of not only prices of farm 
machinery but also prices of replace- 
ments, and the availability of the same. 

SOME COMPARISONS 


When war started in 1939 farm prices 
were still at an abnormally low level. 
After increasing 38 percent from Sep- 
tember 1939 to November 1941, farm 
prices were still 22 percent less than in 
April 1917. During the same period of 
time, factory workers’ weekly earnings 
increased 31 percent, and in comparison 
with wages in 1917, these weekly earnings 
were 125 percent higher, whereas farm 
prices were 22 percent lower. This ought 
to show the alarming disparity existing 
between earnings on the farm and earn- 
ings in the city from 1917 to November 
1941. Retail food prices as a whole de- 


creased 27 percent, yet the composite 
wage rates of people in the cities in- 





he must pay, why should there be a 

ceiling set on the prices that he earns? 

This leads us to consider the question, 
CEILING ON FARM PRICES 


Undoubtedly the greatest single factor 


omitted from the price-fixing bill, name- 
ly, wages. If the wage of the city worker 
is to be omitted, why not the wage of 
the farm worker? And if manufactur- 
ers are permitted to earn huge profits, 
why not give the farmer the same privi- 
lege? In plain English, why have one law 
for the city man and an entirely differ- 
ent law for the man in the country? To 
me it seems wrong on the face of it. 
Even if you set a price ceiling at 110 
percent of parity, agriculture cannot 
possibly survive in the face of rising 
production and labor costs. Agriculture, 
particularly dairy, poultry, livestock, and 
truck farming, faces severe shortage of 
labor and proper equipment which can 
only be had at unreasonably high prices. 
When industry faces rising costs of pro- 
duction it is compensated by increas- 
ing the price of its product but agricul- 
ture being at the end of the line cannot 
pass on these increased costs and hence 
must absorb them. 

We frequently refer to the base period 
of 1909 to 1914 as the time when the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
considered that we had a parity between 
farm prices and farm costs, but the truth 
of the matter is that even in those years, 
when there was less disparity than at any 
time since then, the average per capita 
net income for farmers was $134, while 
the average per capita for nonfarm class 
was $487. Farming is an industry that 
must make plans in advance, and in order 
to know what crops the farmer should 
raise he ought to have some reasonable 
assurance as to the price he will get for 
them during this emergency. If that as- 
surance is not given, then he may find 
himself raising crops below the cost of 
production. That is one of the many rea- 
sons why I introduced the amendment to 
guarantee cost of production plus a fair 
profit, because I am satisfied that prices 
will still rise. 

The following table makes a compari- 
son between the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture parity index for the 
base years of 1909 to 1914 and emergency 
wage parity index under the O’Mahoney 
amendment. This table reflects the ac- 
tual percentages, and a perusal of the 
table will show that the O’Mahoney 
amendment is not unfair to anyone and 
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gives some measure of justice to the 
farmers. 
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Even if commodities should advance 25 
percent, it should not affect the cost of 
living, at least not more than 2 or 3 per- 
cent, because the cost of the raw ma- 
terial in the manufactured prceduct rep- 
resents on the average less than 10 per- 
cent of the total cost to the consumer. 

We have had considerable debate in 
the Halls of Congress about the right to 
strike, and I have been one of those who 
have stated that every man should have 
the right to quit work as he wants to. 
That is a constitutional right which can- 
not be taken from anyone. If that is 
true in regard to the factory worker, why 
is not the same true in regard to the 
farmer? What if the farmers of the Na- 
tion went on strike and said, “Give us an 
even break or we quit”? Then what? 
Where would we be? No one can deny 
but what all of us would be absolutely 
helpless, and calamity would befall the 
Nation, which would ruin it. You and I 
do not have to worry that that is going 
to take place, because the farmer is an 
earnest, serious man and a loyal citizen 
who will do everything in his power to 
meet the needs of his Government in 
these trying times. I merely refer to it 
to wake up my brothers in the cities to 
what the consequences would be, did the 
farmer avail himself of the same remedy 
as the city worker, and yet we are told in 
the columns of the daily press that the 
farm bloc is selfish, that the farmer 
thinks only of himself and is trying to 
gouge everything possible out of the Na- 
tion in a time of emergency. 

Here are some figures which I would 
like to call to your attention: 


Millionaires—any farmers? 


Gary Cooper, movie actor_.._...-- $482, 820 
Thomas J. Watson, International 

Business Machines--_-_.........--. 
George W. Hill, American Tobacco 


442, 560 


TU soi. ecteh eicieeadan Shans Recah tlle feta tates pees 420, 299 
F. A. Countway, Lever Bros. (soap). 383,210 
William S. Knudsen, General Mo- 

i aii pits kaictingieriipgimenaaainee 372, 366 
James Cagney, movie actor_.._-~-- 368, 333 
John Ford, Twentieth Century-Fox. 320,000 
A. A. Somerville, R. T. Vanderbilt, 

8 RE RPE RS, BE PETE ORI REE 278, 486 
Edward C. Stone, United States 

branch of Employers’ Liability 

Assurance Corporation, Ltd-_-.---. 272, 336 
E. G. Grace, Bethlehem Steel__-.-.. 271, 224 
Edward G. Robinson, movie actor... 255, 000 
Bing Crosby, movie actor_........ 250, 000 
Sonja Henie, movie actress........ 249, 500 


Fred MacMurry, movie actor._.... $240, 333 
Ginger Rogers, movie actress....... 219, 500 
Errol Flynn, movie actor__..-...-.. 213, 333 
Carole Lombard, movie actress_._.- 211,111 
Picture executives: 
H. B. Wallis, Warner Bros_.... 265,000 
Darryl F. Zanuck, Twentieth 
Contury-Fo8). .ssici 255, 000 
General Motors: 
Charles F. Kettering.......... 250, 506 
Albert Bradley_-............-- 236, 684 
Charles E. Wilson._.........-- 236, €84 
Matvin &: Govier. .cecelene 230, 684 
Donaldson Brown_........---- 217, 908 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr._.......... 200, 450 


Broadcasting companies: 
William M. Paley, of Columbia. 204, 270 
David Sarnoff, Radio Corpora- 


COE 2 oni ene dses Sn cae. 100, 240 
Vincent. Riggio, American Tobacco 

ars ee te tad arene cea nialictoeanec eae 230, 179 

Paul Hahn, American Tobacco Co_. 230,179 
Charles F. Vincent, American To- 

Neehe 0bsi60. 20 Lei. bs 230, 179 
C. S. Woolman, Hales & Hunter Co. 222,929 
W. B. Bell, American Cyanid Co__.. 215,514 
W. S. Gifford, American Telephone 

Oh TRI acicinttednnisicce ass 209, 550 
W. P. Chrysler, Chrysler Corpora- 

Wt. Sudeete seca weet Sa 200, 000 
R. T. Vanderbilt, R. T. Vanderbilt 

i sa eal es ee oi 200, C00 
Floyd B. Odlum, Atlas Corporation. 200, 000 
Sir Douglas Alexander, Singer Man- 

Wipenretn Wes one sss c ls. 200, 000 
H. F. Sinclair, Consolidated Oil Cor- 

PRS eg FB ts Se 200, 290 


There are a number of others receiving 
salaries under $200,000 a year whom I 
have not mentioned. I felt the list was 
too long to put in these brief remarks. 
But one fact sticks out very plainly— 
you can search this list and scrutinize 
it with a magnifying glass and you will 
not be able to find an entry to this effect: 
Eli Perkins, farmer, $400,000, or $200,000, 
or $100,000, or $50,000. No; you will not 
find any farmers listed here with a large 
income; yet we have had editorials in 
the Washington papers again and again 
about holding down farm prices. 

Let us see what the newspapermen are 
getting: 

Joseph Pulitzer, Pulitzer Publishing 
CO $196, 753 


Sd teeta iniesintineiteaaiinabvimreaiaannte nett 111, 419 
L. H. Rose, of the Chicago Tribune. 100, 000 
R. C. Holliss, of the News Syndi- 

inci biandites clipes sgtagwepmepnaianenie agin 110, 205 
ee 110, 205 
ELLE EAL 110, 205 
William Rardolph Hearst__......--. 100, 000 
Victor H. Hansen, Birmingham 

Nd ndatsittrno avant thalirem ntinmereutin 95, 400 
Kenneth W. Payne, of Reader’s 

TIT <inin atcinmtatentipele sinninyseaynaicibin 99, 500 


I am advised that General Motors, 
Chrysler, and Ford made an ever billion 
dollars during 1941, and that billion is 
over and above all costs, including inter- 
est payments and taxes. Company after 
company made 20 to 25 percent profit 
during 1941, including defense contracts. 

I challenge anyone within the sound 
of my voice or who reads these remarks 
to point out one single farmer or farm 
cooperative in the lists just quoted, and 
yet there are publishers of newspapers 
taking a subsidy from the Government 
every day in the year who criticize the 
farmer and his prices. Look at the list 
above and you will see some of the pub- 
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lishers. Did you ever know of them 
writing to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee asking that the Government subsi- 
dies be discontinued? That Government 
subsidy allows them to send their maga- 
ines and newspapers through the mail 
at less than cost, while they themselves 
reap millions in profit from the adver- 
tising in those publications, and they talk 
about the selfishness of the farmer 
Where is the patriotism of that particu- 
lar group as compared to the patriotism 
of the farmer who works long hours at 
the lowest possible pay, and cannot get 
his work done unless he is helped by his 
wife and children? Do any of you know 
of the wives of any of the gentlemen 
mentioned above who put on overalls and 
take their dinner pail at 5 in the morn- 
ing and work all day at the side of their 
husband, setting type or running print- 
ing presses? 
FARM SUBSIDIES 

I wonder if it ever occurs to the advo- 
cates of an arbitrary ceiling on farm 
prices why there should be any necessity 
of fixing a ceiling on farm prices at the 
same time that we pay $1,000,000,000 a 
year in farm subsidies, These two poli- 
cies are in exact contradiction to each 
other. One policy says the Government 
must pay a subsidy to the farmer be- 
cause he is not getting a high enough 
price, while the other policy says we 
must have a Price Administrator to fix 
a ceiling on farm prices because they 
will go too high. That just does not 
make sense. Would it not be more rea- 
sonable to say we will let farm prices 
continue until they reach the point where 
the subsidies need not be paid? Yet I 
have heard no reference to any such sug- 
gestion in either House of the Congress. 
I therefore make it now for your con- 
sideration. 

Of course, I appreciate that the argu- 
ment of our opponents is that if Congress 
sets or fails to set a ceiling there is dan- 
ger of inflation. What danger of infla- 
tion is there with the farmer when in the 
first 6 months of 1941 we exported only 
$242,793,000 worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts, while at the same time, in the same 
year, we imported $965,668,000 worth of 
agricultural products, of which amount 
$443,000,000 worth were competitive 
products which could be raised in this 
country? In other words, we imported 
in the first 6 months of 1941 practically 
twice as much in farm products as we 
exported. 

FAVOR SENATE AMENDMENTS 


I believe that the Senate amendments 
to this bill, commonly known as 
the O’Mahoney-Bankhead amendments, 
should be sustained. I believe that 
the farmer should be treated with the 
same consideration with which both capi- 
tal and labor are treated. I believe there 
should be no class distinction nor class 
legislation at any time, and particularly 
there should be none during the emer- 
gency of war. The farmer will carry his 
end of the load and so will his wife and 
so will his children. All he asks or has 
ever asked is an even break. This is our 
opportunity to give it to him, so let us 
keep these amendments in the bill. 
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Rubber — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker 
and fellow Members of the House, here 
is some valuable information. 

I recommend use of surplus wheat, 
cotton, and other agricultural products 
for making tires. 

Rubber can be made from various 
farm products such as wheat, grain sor- 
ghums, sugar beets, sweet and irish po- 
tato tubers containing sugar, starch, 
carbohydrates, and solvents. 

By use of a germ the product can be 
fermented. From this fermentation 
process, bacterium can be converted into 
glycol. 

Al: synthetics are produced from a 
butadiene base. Butadiene is purified 
by the use of sulfur dioxide. 

A patented catalysis process is used to 
convert glycol or dehydrate glycol to 
convert butadiene from which the rub- 
ber is made. 

At present the most of synthetic rub- 
ber is made from petroleum, coal, or 
casinghead gas. 

Agricultural products will make pure 
synthetic at about one-half the usual 
synthetic-rubber cost. 

A 100-ton plant would cost $750,000. 
Four thousand bushels of grain would 
make 20 tons of glycol, or about 10 tons 
of rubber. Plants could be built on a 
10-year amortization plan. 

Our present inventory of raw rubber 
is supposed to be 600,000 tons. To make 
an equal amount of rubber from agri- 
cultural products, it would require 120,- 
000,000 bushels of grain. 

Through the efforts of the gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. Harry Corres], fel- 
low Agricultural Committee member, Dr. 
L. M. Christensen, Ames University, Iowa, 
furnished interesting data the other eve- 
ning to our committee. 

Experiments in chemurgy have been 
carried on by the University of Nebraska, 
Ames University, Iowa, University of Mis- 
souri, and the University of Idaho for 
some time. 

Dr. Christensen estimated that it would 
take 3 months to prepare for the con- 
struction and an additional 3 months to 
construct a semicommercial plant and 
stated that each plant could be in full 
operation within a year. As much as 
100 tons a day could be produced in each 
plant. 

Iam sure that the cotton surplus could 
be reduced by continuing the use of cot- 
ton in the cord and carcass construction 
of tires. I recommended the use of more 
cotton for gunpowder and explosives and 
recommended further use of grain for 
commercial, medical, and ethyl alcohol. 

I understand that 52 percent pure 
cellulose could be produced from cotton 
stalks. He also pointed out that there 


is a great demand at this time for cot- 
tonseed oil. 
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fae eee et ee 
the committee a plant to operate the 
guayule plants as a rubber supply. 





Dairy Leader Exposes False Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
the House to a statement made by Mr. 
John Brandt, president of Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, of Minneapolis, in which he 
clearly and definitely exposes the fallacy 
of the propaganda put out from Wash- 
ington that food prices would rise 25 per- 
cent if the so-called O'Mahoney amend- 
ment is enacted into law. Mr. Brandt is 
one of the Nation’s leading dairy au- 
thorities. 

The statement follows: 


Today there will gather at the headquar- 
ters of the Land O’ Lakes Creameries in 
Minneapolis representatives of the manage- 
ment and boards of directors of all their 
member associations from four States. These 
men will hear in detail the results of the 
1941 operations of the Land O ’Lakes Cream- 
eries and will have an opportunity to discuss 
among themselves first hand the various 
probiems affecting agriculture and their own 
cooperative associations. You can be sure 
that these farmers are one and all interested 
in the propaganda that is now being spread 
over the Nation with respect to the possible 
increase in the cost of living provided the 
controversial bili that is now before the 
Senate should pass. 

For our listeners this morning let us say 
that it is hard to see how the national com- 
mentators, news writers, and authorities in 
Washington can justify their statements to 
the effect that if this price-control bill should 
pass it would raise the cost of living 25 per- 
cent. To begin with this bili is only a bill 
which provides that when farm prices get 
out of control they shall be stopped at a cer- 
tain point. This point is still only about 
halfway to the high point at which prices 
were in the last war and, if proper analysis 
is made, you will find that the present level 
at which farm products prices will be per- 
mitted to rise under the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment to the price-ceiling bill will still be in 
line and in some instances lower than the 
price level as prevailed during the period of 
1919 to 1929, which by no means could be 
considered inflationary prices for agricultural 
products, 

It will be remembered that this period of 
1919 to 1929 was the time in which the great 
McNary-Haugen bill was passed by Congress 
and vetoed by the President, and we especially 
want to call attention to the fact that some 
of the very organizations that are today 
opposing the present price-ceiling bill were 
the ones foremost in support of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

The statement that seems to be most effec- 
tive in warping public sentiment against this 
bill is the one which is so often repeated that 
if this bill passes it will raise the cost of living 
25 percent. On an average the farmer does 
not receive more than one-third of the con- 
sumer’s dollar as his return for his efforts, 
and, therefore, if the farmer received nothing 
whatever for his crop, it would still be doubt- 
ful if the cost of living could be decreased 








25 percent. Furthermore, the cost of living 
is not all centered around food. 

If we were to take the cost of living, which 
includes wearing apparel, rent, light, heat, 
and all other items that go into this cost, we 
could not decrease the cost 25 percent if we 
eliminated the return to the farmer entirely. 
When propaganda artists make the statement 
that present farm prices have already risen 
30 to 40 percent, they are likely figur- 
ing these rises from the low point in farm 
prices, during which time many farmers 
shipped livestock to market that would not 
pay the freight. In fact, there were times 
when shippers of livestock had to guarantee 
the freight before the railroad would accept 
the shipments. Oats would not pay the 
trucking to market; wheat would not pay 
the threshing bill plus trucking to market; 
a@ 200-pound hog shipped any distance would 
bring the farmer not over $4. 

All right, if we are willing to take a per- 
centage increase above those figures we will 
find that 40 percent of nothing still isn’t very 
much. The consumers have been misin- 
formed, and grossly misinformed, on this bill 
Farmers are not to blame when transporta- 
tion costs go up. Farmers are not to blame 
when delivery, handling, and processing costs 
go up. There are hundreds of items that, if 
you will just sit down and figure them out 
for yourselves, you will be able to prove to 
your own satisfaction that farmers are not 
to blame for the present high cost of living. 

The butter price today, at what people call 
inflationary wartime peak, is 8 cents a pound 
less than during the period of 1921 to 1929. 
which leaves out any possible wartime infla- 
tion price. 

In these times of national interest and con- 
cern over farm price-ceiling legislation the 
following information, taken from basic data 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
especially interesting and noteworthy. These 
figures represent the purchasing power of an 
— labor of basic foods on a retail-price 

In 1919 the pay for an hour’s work would 
buy 4.6 pounds of bread; in 1929, in what was 
called a prosperous year, it would buy 6.7 
pounds of bread; in November 1941 it would 
buy 10 pounds of bread. In 1919 the pay for 
an hour's labor would buy 0.7 of a pound 
of butter; in 1929, 1.1 pounds of butter; in 
November 1941, 2 pounds of butter. By this 
same yardstick, in 1919 the pay for an hour’s 
work would buy 0.7 of a dozen of eggs; in 
1929, 1.1 dozen eggs; in November 1941 it 
would buy 1.7 dozen eggs. In terms of round 
steak, in 1919 the pay for an hour’s labor 
would buy 1.2 pounds; in 1929, 1.3 pounds; 
and in November 1941, 2.2 pounds. 

Remember, these figures are in terms of 
retail purchasing power. In terms of the 
price the farmer receives for these products, 
the comparison would be of still greater dis- 
advantage to agriculture. 

In the interests of the consumer, in order 
that he will be assured of sufficient food dur- 
ing this wartime emergency, and that we shall 
likewise supply the food needed for defense, 
the ceiling prices to which agricultural prod- 
ucts will be permitted to go are very reason- 
able, and it is still doubtful as to whether 
sufficient quantity of food can be produced at 
this level. Farmers and their wives are 
working 70 to 75 hours a week. With a 
diminishing manpower on the farms, farmers 
and their families are rallying in support of a 
nation in distress and will produce, if given 
anything like a fair chance to do so. If, 
however, it becomes necessary for us to work 
for nothing during this time, when others 
who labor are being well paid, then we at 
least should enjoy the position of getting 
credit for making this sacrifice rather than 
have the public told that we are gouging them 
on prices by demanding the passage of the 
O’Mahoney amendment to the price-ceiling 
bill. 








Joseph P. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include therein an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Boston Traveler of Janu- 
ary 14, 1942, entitled “Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy.” I agree with the contents of this 
editorial., In this crisis we want :11 
Americans to participate as extensively 
as they can in bringing about as early a 
victory as possible. Former Ambassador 
Kennedy is a man of extraordinary 
aplomb; he is a great executive and 
leader; he is a man of action; the people 
have confidence in him. 

The assignment of Mr. Kennedy—who 
has offered his services—to a post of 
responsibility will be received enthusi- 
astically by the people of the country. 

The editorial follows: 

JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 

A news item states that Joseph P. Kennedy, 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, is mov- 
ing from the chill confines of Bronxville to 
the sunny strands of Palm Beach. 

A-home at Palm Beach has long been an 
American symbol for contented leisure and 
no one will deny that Mr. Kennedy has earned 
this reward., No public figure in recent years 
has surpassed his record for valuable and 
diversified services; no public figure has in a 
greater degree the confidence of industry, 
labor, and the public alike. 

It is, perhaps, invidious to question Mr. 
Kennedy’s right to a measure of retirement. 
But in a day when every resource of the 
country is being marshaled, are we not 
overlooking one of our most valuable human 
resources in the experience and ability of 
Mr. Kennedy? 

His willingness to give patriotic service has 
been often proved. It would seem that 
Washington is passing by one of the most 
valuable figures on the national scene when 
it does not call Mr. Kennedy to a position in 
the war effort commensurate with his ability 
and experience. 








Petition of the Methodist Church of 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter from K K. Haddaway, 
minister: 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Harrisonburg, Va., January 15, 1942. 
Congressman A. W. ROBERTSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEaR CONGRESSMAN ROBERTSON: At a S€IvV- 
ice held at the Methodist Church at Harrison- 
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burg, Va., January 11, 1942, the congregation 
voted to request the pastor of the church to 
write to you stating that the congregation 
petition Congress to pass legislation for the 
protection of the military, naval, and avia- 
tion forces from the liquor and vice traffic, 
similar to the legislation passed during the 
war of 1917-18. The congregation also re- 
quests that this action be read on the floor 
of the House and incorporated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Sincerely yours, 
K. K. Happaway, 
Minister. 





Chicago Federation of Labor Is for the 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the permission of the House, I append 
hereto a letter from W. J. Venning, presi- 
dent of the South End Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chicago, Ill., and resolution of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, in which 
they wholeheartedly endorse the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project. 


SouTH END CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Chicago, Ill., December 30, 1941. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD: Organized 
labor in the Chicago area has taken a definite 
stand on the St. Lawrence seaway project 
and is supporting it with all of their energy. 
We realize that it is a highly controversial 
subject and has produced regional opposition 
and selfish opposition beyond that which any 
heretofore proposed public improvement has 
experienced. 

The South End Chamber of Commerce has 
worked with organized labor on behalf of this 
project for several years, and it is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I am able to enclose 
herewith the set of resolutions adopted by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, Calumet Joint 
Labor Council, Blue Island Central Labor 
Union, and the South Chicago Trades and 
Labor Assembly. 

We are aware of President Roosevelt’s stand 
and earnest desire to bring about this im- 
provement, and because we are convinced that 
it would serve the Nation in its hour of na- 
tional emergency we are putting forth every 
effort that we can muster to strengthen the 
President’s hand in this regard. 

With the sincere wish that your recom- 
mendation and that the President’s request ir 
this matter will be fulfilled, I am 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. VENNING. 

Whereas an agreement has been signed by 
the Dominion of Canada and the United 
States of America in the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway project; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has affirmed his support of this project as a 
necessary part of our national-defense pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas the ratification of this project 
would make Chicago a world port and a ship- 
ping center of the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas the completion of this project will 
expedite the transport of industrial and agri- 
cultural goods from the Middle West to all 
ports of the world; and 
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Whereas besides its transportation facili- 
ties, this project will make available a new 
source of electric power for our rapidly ex- 
panding national industry; and 

Whereas a vast program of shipbuilding 
will be stimulated by the construction of this 
seaway; and 

Whereas this program of shipbuilding will 
include not only the largest cargo vessels 
but also every type of naval vessel, with the 
exception of battleships and aircraft carriers, 
which are vital to national defense; and 

Whereas not only Middle West industry, 
but also the large agricultural population of 
the Middle West, will profit through the 
establishment of the project, which will pro- 
vide a new outlet for farm commodities; and 

Whereas a provision of this agreement al- 
lows the Sanitary District of Chicago to uti- 
lize all the water necessary for the perform- 
ance of its municipal functions; and 

Whereas the mayor and City Council of 
Chicago have signified their endorsement of 
this project as a stimulus to Chicago ship- 
building and transportation and a significant 
addition to our national defense program; and 

Whereas the committee on waterways of the 
Calumet Joint Labor Council has made an 
exhaustive study of the effect and influence 
of this improvement upon the Calumet region 
of which this community is a part and has 
reported that substantial benefits will accrue 
to our community, the city of Chicago, and 
the Middle West, that an outlet will develop 
for our highly skilled labor supply; and that 
the facilities of this community will be util- 
ized in high degree in the national defense 
program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Calumet Joint Labor 
Council, South Chicago Trades and Labor 
Assembly, Blue Island Central Labor Union, 
and Chicago Federation of Labor, in regular 
meetings assembled, do hereby urge all simi- 
lar bodies within the Caiumet district and 
all Illinois Senators and Congressmen in the 
United States Congress enthusiastically to 
support the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project and to aid and promote said project 
as being for the best interests of the United 
States, for the continued growth and prog- 
ress of the State of Illinois, and for the lasting 
benefit of the Nation; and that a copy of this 
resolution be sent to every Illinois repre- 
sentative in the Congress and Senate of the 
United States and to the President of the 
United States. 

JOHN FITZPATRICK, 
President, Chicago Federation of Labor. 
H. C. DIEHL, 
President, Calumet Joint Labor Council. 
ALBERT KATURBA, 
President, Blue Island Central Labor Union. 
Gus MICHAU, 
President, South Chicago 
Trades and Labor Assembly, 





Remember Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 20, 1942 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I include the following letter 
and poem by a constituent memorializing 
Pearl Harbor: 


BaTH SPRINGS, TENN., January 13, 1942. 
Hon. HERRON PEARSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Enclosed words for a song en- 
titled “Remember Pearl Harbor.” I have but 
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little of this world’s goods to offer. I hereby 
offer these words for the memory of cur boys 
who died at Pearl Harbor. I also offer my 
services when and where I can be used. I am 
61 years old, but I am ready to serve any- 
where I can be placed. I am a native of 
Tennessee, born and raised in Decatur County. 
You being our Congressman from the seventh 
district, I ask you to present the words of 
this song to the Nation in honor and memory 
of our sailors, soldiers, aviators, and marines— 
a gift from me. 
I remain, one of your constituents, 
J. W. TUCKER. 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR 


Remember us, oh loving mothers, 

When your boys are called to go, 

Called to go and fight for freedom, 

Oh, will you remember us? 

Remember us, oh at Pearl Harbor, 

Where we gave our lives for you 

That you might live and have your freedom, 
Oh, won’t you remember us? 


Remember us, oh gallant sailors 

As you sail across the sea, 

Where you go to fight for freedom, 

Oh, won't you remember us? 

Remember us, oh at Pearl Harbor, 

Where we gave our lives so free 

That you might live and fight for freedom, 
Oh, won't you remember us? 


Remember us, oh fearless pilots, 

As you fly over land and sea, 

Where fly to fight for freedom, 

Oh, won’t you remember us? 

Remember us, oh at Pearl Harbor, 

Where we gave our lives for you 

That you might live and fight for freedom, 
You surely will remember us. 





Effect of the War on the Heating Industry 
As of December 31, 1941 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
heating industry at the end of the cal- 
endar year of 1941, finds itself affected 
directly and indirectly, beneficially and 
harmfully, by the regulations of the Of- 
fice of Production Management. Prac- 
tically all of the harmful effect is due to 
indirect action; that is, difficulty in ob- 
taining materials because of prior call 
upon suppliers by war industries with 
higher preference ratings. The Copper 
Limitation Order M-9-c is affecting the 
industry to a small degree. The regula- 
tions governing retail financing has an 
adverse effect on retail sales. 

At this writing there are no Office of 
Production Management orders direct- 
ed directly at the heating industry that 
are detrimental, limitative, regulative, or 
restrictive. 

There are, at this time, a number of 
Priority Division orders and plans which 
are beneficial to the heating industry. 
Foremost of these, among others, are 
PD-1, P-22, P-46, and P-55 preference 
rating plans. These plans have all been 


devised to give the heating industry—and 
others—relief from the greatly expanded 
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war effort which was getting all the raw 
materials and leaving none for other in- 
dustries 


The country has enjoyed a greatly ex- 
panded buying power which is reflected 
in a much greater demand for retail 
goods. This demand is perhaps twice 
as great as the 1939 demand. A combi- 
nation of increased demand, financing 
restrictions, priority difficulties, and pri- 
ority aid has affected the industry during 
the year. However, because of, or in spite 
of the war, the heating industry has en- 
joyed the greatest year in history. 

At this time there is no Office of Pro- 
duction Management order limitin- the 
output of manufacturers in the heating 
field. There is no Office of Production 
Management order limiting who may buy 
manufactured products in the heating 
field. There is no O. P. M. order limiting 
inventories in heating items or regulating 
to whom these inventories shall be sold. 
There is no O. P. M. order limiting size, 
shape, or quality of heating items. Asa 
matter of fact there is nothing to prohibit 
any manufacturer from manufacturing 
whatever he likes, as much as he likes, 
selling to whoever wants to buy, at what- 
ever price he can get—providing only 
that he can get the materials, with the 
exception of copper items. Every aggres- 
sive manufacturer, wholesaler, and dis- 
tributor is making every effort to get this 
material via preference ratings. 

There has been much talk of allocation 
of materials to manufacturers, but no 
definite action has been taken, nor plans 
formulated. The manufacturers are put- 
ting forth their efforts to acquire priority 
ratings with which to secure needed ma- 
terials and are not active in attempting 
to get materials by means of allocation. 





Democracy’s Challenge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very able radio ad- 
dress given by my good friend and Le- 
gionnaire, John Towle, Topeka, Kans.: 


The founders of our Republic recognized 
a divine law when they inserted into the 
Declaration of Independence the profound 
truth that “they (the people) are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights.” Unquestionably, they were in- 
fluenced by the great philosopher and 
theologian of the sixteenth century, Robert 
Bellarmine, who stated that political power 
emanates from God—that government was 
introduced by divine law—but the divine law 
has given this power to no particular man. 

The American Legion has since its organi- 
zation steadfastly adhered to these funda- 
mental rights—rights which have a divine 
origin and which are guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. We have in the 
past, and will continue, to hold as equally 
false and dangerous communism, fascism, and 
nazi-ism, as exemplified by a _ resolution 
which was adopted at our national conven- 





tion assembled in Milwaukee, Wis., last Sep- 
tember. While naming the three great “isms” 
now rampant in the world, it is, of course, 
understood that any other tyrannical dic- 
tatorships now existent or which may evolve 
are likewise condemned as being in opposi- 
tion to the traditional American way of life. 
There are men in our country today, both 
in church and state, who are unwittingly 
misleading the American people into believing 
that we must favor, and, in fact, uphold, 
theories which are in direct conflict with our 
God-given prercgatives and inimical to a free 
America 


In an address delivered before the Young 
Men’s Lyceum at Springfield, Ill., Abraham 
Lincoln said, “If danger is ever to reach us, it 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finishers. As a nation of free men we must 
live through all times or die by suicide.” 

It is particularly apropos at this time to 
also recall Lincoln’s immortal address at Get- 
tysburg, where he said, in effect, that in 
1776 our forefathers threw off the shackles 
of despotism and brought forth on this con- 
tinent a new Nation conceived in justice and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created free and equal. Lincoln pointed out 
that the Nation was then engaged in a great 
war to test whether a nation so conceived 
and dedicated could long survive. The war 
of 1861 resulted from a Nation divided—a 
Nation half slave and half free. 

History records that the cause of freedom 
triumphed and the Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people did 
not perish from the earth; instead it flour- 
ished and grew and became the greatest 
Nation on earth of all time. 

Now almost the entire civilized worid is 
engaged in a great war to test whether those 
Christian ideals can survive in a world that 
is half slave and half free—to test whether 
the slave half shall become free or the free 
half revert to slavery. The two ideologies 
are incompatible and cannot both exist in 
this age of diminishing distances. One shall 
survive—one must perish. This is democ- 
racy’s challenge. 

Hitler has stated that democracy cannot 
defend itself and retain democratic princi- 
ples in the process—that is, retain our con- 
stitutional form of government and our Bill 
of Rights. This is also democracy’s chal- 
lenge. 

We are beset by enemy nations whose peo- 
ple, once freemen, have become the pawns of 
tyrants, to be used and sacrificed according 
to the will of the despot. It is a sad com- 
mentary that those men, once free, surren- 
dered their liberties gradually to their op- 
pressor at his instigation and under the as- 
surance that the powers were necessary to 
gain unity and to promote the general wel- 
fare and attain their common objectives. 
They have discovered the hoax too late and 
also discovered that liberties once renounced 
are difficult to regain. 

A cursory perusal of Europe during the 
past two decades should be a warning to us— 
from their experience we can learn a lesson. 
The tyrants in the world today have created 
their power by fooling the people; once gained, 
opposition is successfully queiled by liquida- 
tion or by sending it into concentration 
camps. This is the first and most success- 
ful method of purging the enemy. Silence 
their pleas for the masses, bar them from 
the radio, censor their appeals for justice in 
the shole, stop, by any means, the voice of 
the people, subjugate agriculture, dominate 
industry, regulate labor, abolish civil au- 
thority, and substitute for it militaristic dom- 
ination. Whatever this form of government 
may be called, it is in direct conflict with 
our traditions and contrary to the principles 
of Washington and Jefferson. We pledge our- 
selves to the American people that we will be 
ever vigilant. Ever since our inception we 
have insisted on adequate national defense, 








and events which have happened recently 
proves the wisdom of that policy. 

We are now at war; the American Legion 
is an organization of men who offered their 
lives in defense of their country; they are 
again ready to give their all for a quick vic- 
tory and a just and enduring peace. We are 
anxious to accept all restrictions that are 
necessary for ultimate victory. We acknowl- 
edge that censorship is necessary. However, 
where the news is of no benefit to our ene- 
mies, we are entitled to it. When we suffer 
reverses, as we will from time to time, we 
should be informed of these losses. Unless 
we are a more decadent people than we care 
to admit, we should be informed of any 
defeats, as this information will be an in- 
centive to gird ourselves for more and greater 
sacrifices. 

As a Christian nation, we cannot expect the 
blessings of God unless we live and fight 
according te Divine precepts and make our 
Nation worthy of God’s favor. We deplore a 
recent statement of a retired brigadier gen- 
eral, “It’s morale we want; to hell with their 
morals.” 

We cannot speak disparagingly of our pagan 
and nationalistic enemies if we do not chal- 
lenge this anti-Christian philosophy. While 
relegating many rights for the duration, we 
reserve the prerogative to condemn this state- 
ment and similar opinions from our civil and 
military authorities. 

Our preamble is “For God and country.” 
We assure our fellow Americans that we will 
continue the fight left unfinished by our 
fallen comrades who now lie in Flanders field. 
We pledge to them that they did not die in 
vain. Looking beyond victory, which will as- 
suredly be ours, we will ask Divine grace and 
assistance in our mediation conferences so 
that after this war lasting peace will be pos- 
sible. Patrick Henry asked, “Is life so dear 
or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery?” Under the 
modern Herods, we must fight to preserve our 
liberties, but life is not so sweet and peace is 
not so dear that we would relinquish every- 
thing for life and for peace. Socrates drank 
hemlock rather than submit his will to ty- 
rants and Aristotle lived centuries ahead of 
his time. Ancient and modern history 
abounds with patriots and martyrs who paid 
the supreme price but who won eventual 
liberty—the right to die as heroes, taking 
their rights with them to their eternal 
reward. 

American traditions must survive and be 
triumphant; Christianity will not be smoth- 
ered and extinguished as in other parts of 
the world. To this end, we pledge our lives 
and our possessions. 

Oligarchies have existed all through his- 
tory. The decadence of the flourishing 
Grecian and Roman civilization proves that 
the perversicn of an aristocracy intent on 
their own interests to the exciusion of the 
state cannot successfully function indefi- 
nitely. Our modern dictators are the twen- 
tieth-century counterparts of this system. 
They have usurped all powers and tolerate 
no resistance against their tyranny. Hitler 
has surrounded himself with sycophantic 
clowns—Goebbels, Goering, Himmler, and 
lesser satellites; they dictate, the people obey 
Tojo is the latest to assume that unenviable 
position. ‘These demagogs have lured the 
people by captivating speech, played upon 
their passions and promised to secure for 
them some vague benefits. Their advent into 
power is always preceded by speaking with 
an air of assurance, especially to the half- 
educated crowd already predisposed to assent. 

We pledge to our Nation that we will do 
everything in our power to avoid our people 
from passing through the Gethsemane that 
the unfortunate humanity in Europe and 
Asia are now going through. 

Victory will be ours, but each and every 
individual must do his part. Any shirking 
of responsibilities and duties will only post- 
pone the eventual victory—we will do our 
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duty and urge everyone to cooperate to the 
utmost, to the end that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth. 





A Good Example in Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr Speaker, there has 
just been called to my attention a very 
striking example of lovalty on the part 
of a citizen of my district of foreign birth. 
It is of such a unique character that I 
deem it fitting to call it to the attention 
of my colleagues and the public. 

Ben Medofsky, of Portland, Oreg., who 
was born in Russia, on last Christmas 
sent to the United States Government $50 
as an outright gift from him to aid in 
financing the struggle to preserve free- 
dom, in which we are now engaged. In 
doing so, he expressed the hope that 
others who enjoy the freedom and bounty 
of this country like himself would do 
likewise. 

It has been my good fortune to have 
known Ben Medofsky for many years 
and to have observed his public service 
and loyalty to the country of his adop- 
tion. He served overseas with the Amer- 
ican Army during World War No. 1, and 
it is that type of American citizen of for- 
eign birth to whom we owe so much in 
these critical days. We are about to be 
confronted with heavy tax demands on 
the part of the Federal Government to 
enable it to carry on with full efficiency in 
the world-wide war in which we find 
ourselves. Many of us will find the tax 
burden one difficult to bear, but I am sure 
every loyal American will want to con- 
tribute to the full extent of his or her 
abilities. In doing so, our contribution 
will be small indeed compared with those 
who are defending our country upon the 
high seas or at our outposts, wherever 
they may be. It is indeed refreshing, 
notwithstanding these great demands 
upon our citizens for financial help, that 
citizens such as Ben Medofsky are willing 
to go even further and make an outright 
contribution to help our country meet the 
heavy financial burden resting upon it. 
May others follow the example of my 
fellow citizen from Portland. 





Eastern Insolence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I quote as 
follows from a letter received this morn- 
ing from a Missouri farmer: 
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I enclose an editorial from the Kansas 
City Journal, which appeals to me as being 
very much to the point. If there is any class 
in the world that knows nothing about quick 
profits and easy living, it is the farmer. 
When I compare the way “he average person 
in town lives with the way the average farmer 
lives, it makes me sick to hear these town 
birds rail against the farmer. Your refer- 
ence to the farmer was very timely, and I 
hope you have further opportunity to talk 
on the same subject. Right now it appears 
popular to brand the farmer as a profiteer 
and to hold him up as an unpatriotic citizen. 
Compared to the big war contractor he is 
small fry. 


The editorial, Eastern Insolence, and 
to which the farmer correspondent re- 
fers, follows: 


A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 
sends from Kansas City a special dispatch in 
which middle western farmers are painted as 
a@ greedy. grasping lot, eager to blackjack the 
Nation into higher living costs. 

The dispatch states: “As far as the farmer 
is concerned, the national emergency has 
become a most propitious time to squeeze the 
Government teat for greater appropriations, 
and to squeeze the consumer and factory 
worker for higher food prices.” 

We can go along with the Sun in its con- 
demnation of farm pressure groups which 
are demanding prices of 120 percent of parity. 
The proposal is inflationary and is the prod- 
uct of politicians and of leaders in farm 
organizations who feel they must make a 
move to earn their salaries. 

But that is as far as we can go. 

Let us look at Baltimore. It is in the midst 
of an unprecedented boom. It has shipyards 
and one of the largest airplane factories in 
the world. Traffic congestion in the vicinity 
of its defense industries has become an 
almost insurmountable police problem. Last 
week the Sun’s photographers produced a 
page of boom pictures, showing night clubs 
crowded by men and women madly spending 
their money on champagne and expensive 
food. The housing shortage is so acute that 
the Sun itself is conducting a campaign for 
the rehabilitation of old and abandoned 
tenements. 

The Government has poured millions into 
the expansion of private industry in Balti- 
more and other eastern cities to accelerate 
war production. The Truman committee 
cites the case of a company which appraised 
its own value at less than four and one-half 
million dollars before defense started The 
Navy has provided twelve millions for the 
company’s expansion. It has cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts from which it will derive an 
estimated profit of seven and one-half mil- 
lion dollars—in the neighborhuod of twice 
the amount of its own original investment. 
It is paying its workers handsomely and its 
shareholders are in the clover. 

Now look at the farmer. 

If the Kansas farmer sold his wheat at 
a country elevator after last summer's har- 
vest, he received from 90 to 95 cents for it. 
If he sold it now, he would get around $1.25. 

Wheat cannot be marketed at a profit for 
less than 75 cents a bushel. It costs 60 
cents to produce a bushel of corn, and corn 
is selling at 75 to 80 cents. These profits, 
such as they are, are based On normal pro- 
duction. They do not take into account the 
incomes of farmers who have been hit by 
drought. They are a far cry from the in- 
flated price of $3 paid for wheat in the last 
war. 

Farm leaders deserve censure for their ap- 
parent willingness to invite inflation, but 
that in no way justifies the Sun’s rash 
statement that farmers as a class are en- 
gaged in a squeeze play. The buildings on 
nine out of ten Kansas farms need paint. 
Model T Fords are still encountered on the 
rural highways, Cities, like Kansas City, 
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which are distributing centers for the farm 
cts, get only back-door hand-outs in 
day of defense contracts. 

It’s talk like that which makes the farmer 
want to put the fattening East on rationed 
ee ee en ee 

t. 





A Program of Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered before 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on January 12, 1942, by Mr. 
R. R. Guthrie, Chief of the Textile, 
Clothing, and Leather Goods Branch of 
the Office of Production Management. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In these remarks I shall address myself 
mainly to the problems which you, as mer- 
chants, will have to face in contributing to 
the fuifillment of the victory program during 
the next 2 years. Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt, in two speeches which will take an 
enduring place in the political literature of 
our civilization, have recently stated the 
issues and objectives of the war. I think it 
will be of little use from now on to try to 
add to, or develop, their mature expression 
of these issues and objectives. 

Respecting them, as everyone can see, we 
are now completely united. There remains 
one principal need and that is to apply a 
rigorous logic to the realization of our objec- 
tives. Usually when people change their 
thinking on what they want to do, there is a 
lag in changing their thinking on how best 
to do it. We must examine all our attitudes 
to see whether they are consistent with the 
attainment of our objectives. We must re- 
consider every decision previously made about 
how far we can go in minimizing what we call 
our essential civilian needs, in order to re- 
lease labor, materials, and equipment for the 
prosecution of the war. 

Even in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, where before December 8 there was 
general agreement on what we had to do, we 
were often not sufficiently realistic in adopt- 
ing effective means. With very few excep- 
tions, in every industry and commodity field, 
we did not reduce civilian consumption by 
anything like the extent needed in order to 
accumulate the stock piles of import com- 
modities which the possibility of war in the 
Pacific made it prudent, indeed, absolutely 
essential, to accumulate, or in order to release 
plant, equipment, and materials for the pro- 
duction of military goods. As a result, since 
December 8 many new orders have been issued 
rigorously curtailing civilian uses, but it is 
probable that even now we are not doing 
enough. We may still be selling the country 
short in the production of arms, and if so, we 
shall continue to do so until every minor 
policy and attitude is reconsidered in the 
light of the magnitude of the over-all job 
before us. 

What is needed is a searching examination 
of conscience by every person who has any 
authority at all over the use of resources in 


now some borrowed time to fit himself for 
work which makes a direct contribu 

the victory program. 
emphasize is that every person has a grav 

responsibility in this matter, not simply to 
accept sacrifices which are the result of gov- 
ernmental action, but to initiate action—any 
action whatever which can conserve effort 
and materials for the prosecution of the war. 
Since the magnitude of the over-all job is 
increasing at a tremendous rate, it is impor- 
tant for everyone always to overestimate what 
has to be done in any part of the total job, 
however small a part. We have all got to get 
into the habit of estimating what is required 
of us at much more than the immediate facts 
of any situation appear to warrant. 

Any brief survey of the effect of the last 2 
years of preparation for the possibility of war 
upon the American retailer, and particularly 
upon merchants of dry goods and department- 
store items discloses, obviously, that though 
these 2 years have exacted sacrifices of many 
people in many industries, they have been 
boom years for the retailer. You all know 
that when the war began department-store 
sales, as measured by the Federal Reserve 
Board index, were at 90 percent of normal, and 
last December they were at 110 percent. In 
those 2 years the national income, which had 
been at a level not very far above the lowest 
level of the depression, advanced from a rate 
of $73,000,000,000 to a rate in November 1941 
of $96,000,000,000. Your sales increased enor- 
mously in 1940, and the physical volume of 
goods moving through your stores increased 
enormously. In 1941 the increase in the 
physical volume of goods was much less, but 
dollar-volume of sales was about 10 percent 
in December above December 1940. You felt 
the impact of what was called the defense 
program in a few departments. There were 
considerably fewer washing machines to sell 
and fewer refrigerators. By and large, how- 
ever, there was a glut of supplies of all the 
items you have to sell. You heard some talk 
of conserving your use of supplies, particu- 
larly of paper containers and wrapping paper, 
but even this was still in the discussion stage 
when the first shot was fired in the Pacific, 
and no really drastic adjustments had been 
required of you. 

The fact that this was possible is a re- 
fiection of two things. The first is that the 
level of employment in the United States 
was so low when the war began that we 
were able to produce arms and other goods 
of war without diverting resources from 
peacetime uses and, indeed, with a tremen- 
dous increase in employment and the use of 
resources in the production of peacetime 
goods. The second is that the scale of our 
preparations for war and of our conversion 
to a war economy was terribly inadequate. 

We are now at a point at which very little 
idle capacity exists in any industry, if we 
mean by idle capacity the capacity to pro- 
duce goods for which materials and labor 
can be made available. For example, to take 
a. few instances which are of particular in- 
terest to you, production of cotton piece 
goods has been at near-capacity level for 
some months. Thus, although there is plenty 
of capacity in the needle trades, we prob- 
ably cannot make a greater total volume of 
yard goods for military and civilian needs 
combined. Some new textile equipment will 
be available in branches of the industry 
where this is necessary in order to supply 
special military requirements, but steel can- 
not be spared to produce machines, so long 
as other machines can be released from civil- 
ian production. In the case of wool products, 
cutting-up capacity is again abundant, but 
the new wool for making the fabric must 
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be conserved for military use and only if 


$40,000,000,000 in 1942, compared with a rate 
of spending in the last month of 1941 of only 
about $22,000,000,000. A year from now, in 
December 1942, we shall be spending at the 
rate of $55,000,000,000, two and one-half times 
our present rate. 

So far, trade has not been organized to 
serve the war effort in this country. I do 
not mean that you have shirked your re- 
sponsibilities in the last 2 years. Those 2° 
years were years of abundance in the supply 
of most civilian goods, and without the ne- 
cessity of any interference with your normal 
methods of business, you performed the very 
important task of building up inventories of 
goods in the hands of consumers, against the 
lean years to come. I think that this stock- 
piling was a function of much greater im- 
portance than is generally realized. You 
have helped give the American family much 
fat on which to live during the period of the 
war. 

But, if, from now on, you are to make 
the contribution which can and should be 
expected of you, the organization, or rather 
the reorganization of trade to meet needs 
essentially different from those of peacetime 
is immediately necessary. I am convinced 
that total war means not just the complete 
organization of industry and supply, on a war 
basis; in a scarcely less important sense, the 
possibilities of which we have not yet ex- 
plored, it means the organization of trade 
and distribution. 

The first, most immediate goal of such or- 
ganization should be to promote ready con- 
sumer acceptance of new products developed 
to conserve scarce materials. We shall not, 
I hope, have as many ersatz products to put 
on the market as Germany or Italy. But we 
shall have a great many, and they will have 
to combat in this country much more rigid 
standards of acceptability, developed through 
many years of advertising. You retailers 
must lead a people who even now are not 
aware of what specific sacrifices they must 
make, to want to buy goods which have 
utility for them in their jobs as war workers, 
whatever their appearance, or however much 
they fall short of standards of quality and 
durability, which have no relevance when we 
are at war. 

There has been too much of a disposition 
to view the problem of civilian supply as a 
problem of taking the leavings trom war 
production and using them just as we would 
in peacetime. Actually, the job can’t be 
properly done until a balanced program of 
consumption is developed at the levels of 
distribution and consumption. In peace- 
time we hear much about minimum sub- 
sistence and more liberal budgets for work- 
ingmen and their families. During the war 
every family should be a family of workers, 
whose needs for different products such as 
food should vary only according to the dif- 
ferent demands made upon them by the 
physical nature of their work. We need, 
right now, a victory budget for the family, a 
budget of essential wartime needs, a budget 
which will enable the family to reach top 
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efficiency as a group of war workers, but 
stripped of everything else. Upon retailers 
depends the responsibility not only of secur- 
ing acceptance of such a budget, hearty, 
willing acceptance of it, by American fami- 
lies, but also of helping to develop it. Just 
as you have concentrated your efforts in 
coordinating fashion requirements in the 
past, so now you must coordinate the utility 
requirements of the war economy. Only if 
_We have such a balanced program of distri- 
bution, can we, in the Office of Production 
Management, intelligently plan civilian 
supply. 

There are several things against which I 
feel I should warn you. In wartime as in 
peacetime, there are fads and crazes which 
lead people to try things which they either 
don’t need at all or use only during the short 
life of the fad. But in wartime we cannot 
afford to waste goods in this manner. Dis- 
couraging them may be especially difficult, 
because they usually are directly associated 
with, and appear to contribute to the prose- 
cution of the war, but you must make every 
effort to do so, and we do not expect to find 
anywhere the actual promotion of such fads 
and crazes by retailers. Fortunately the 
Office of Civilian Defense, the Red Cross, and 
other interested agencies are actively cooper- 
ating with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment to prevent the unnecessary irrespon- 
sible use of any scarce goods for these 
purposes. 

As a part of programs to conserve materials 
of all kinds, retailers will be expected to use 
as little as possible in way of supplies, par- 
ticularly of paper in the form of containers 
and wrapping. Our waste of paper for pack- 
aging and other purposes has long been a 
scandal to the world. You should initiate 
programs for saving supplies and push them 
vigorously long before you are served with an 
order by the responsible branch in the Office 
of Production Management. The tire-alloca- 
tion program has, I am sure, led most of you 
to take effective action to curtail inessential 
delivery services. 

Looking somewhat further ahead, you can 
expect that increasingly severe shortages of 
consumer goods will necessitate the ration- 
ing to consumers of a lengthening list of 
products, and you can expect also widening 
control of prices at the retail level. You 
should prepare yourselves for the adminis- 
trative and technical difficulties which ac- 
company the use of both these types of con- 
trol. But the extent to which we shall have 
to resort to them will depend on the kind of 
job you do in channeling demand into the 
purchase of essential things—goods of strict 
wartime utility—and on the kind of job you 
do in directing the stream of civilian goods 
to the parts of our economic anatomy where 
there is the least fat and the greatest need 
for musclé. Never forget that the more suc- 
cessful you are in doing this, the less need 
there will be to do things in order to win the 
war which may do lasting damage to free 
enterprise in the United States. 





Dies Amendment Killed at Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Daily Worker of January 23, 1942, the 
Official organ of the Communist Party: 


LXXXVIII—Ay p.——15 


Dies AMENDMENT KILLED aT CaPrro.—DIsruP- 

TIVE Measure TERMED COMMUNIST ParRTY AS 

4 “FOREIGN AGENT” 

(By Adam Lapin) 

WasHIncTon, D. C., January 22.—Conferees 
representing the House and Senate Judiciary 
Committees agreed today to kill the Dies 
amendments arbitrarily defining the Com- 
munist Party as a “foreign agent.” 

These amendments were introduced to a 
Department of Justice sponsored bill tight- 
ening the regulations governing the regis- 
tration of foreign agents in the McCormack 
and Voorhis Act. 

The Senate passed the measure in the form 
recommended by the Department of Justice. 
But in the House, Representative Martin 
Drs, of Texas, won approval of three amend- 
ments specifically applying the provisions of 
the measure to the Communist Party. In 
typical demagogic fashion, Dres lumped the 
Communist Party together with the two 
Nazi organizations, the German-American 
Bund and the Kyffhauserbund in his amend- 
ments. 

Ata 1-hour meeting this afternoon, House 
conferees agreed to recede from the Dies 
amendments and both the House and Senate 
conferees then agreed on a report recom- 
mending approval of the bill in its original 
form minus the Dies amendments. 

Senate conferees were Senators James H. 
Hucues, Delaware, Democrat; Har_Ey M. Kit- 
GoRE, West Virginia, Democrat; and JoHN A. 
Danauer, Connecticut, Republican. House 
conferees were Representatives Hatton Sum- 
NERS, Texas, Democrat, who heads the House 
Judiciary Committee; Cuaritzes F. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, Nebraska, Democrat; and CLARENCE 
E. Hancock, New York, Republican. 

The conference report is expected to come 
before the House either tomorrow or Monday, 
when it will be voted up or down. Confer- 
ence reports are not subject to amendment. 

Rejection of the Dies amendments by the 
House and Senate conferees followed an ex- 
tensive campaign of opposition by labor and 
progressive organizations. The National 
Lawyers Guild, the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties joined with many 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
American Federation of Labor unions in 
charging the Dies amendments were uncon- 
stitutional and would disrupt national unity. 

Many prominent House Judiciary Commit- 
tee members, including Chairman SuMNERs, 
had attacked the Dies amendments as un- 
constitutional when they came up before the 
House on December 19, but Dies succeeded in 
pushing his amendments through with the 
aid of a bloc of appeasement Republicans. 

Today’s action by the conferees was con- 
sidered an important set-back for Represent- 
ative Dres, who has recently intensified his 
disruptive activities. 


ANOTHER DIES VICTIM 


As a result of an attack on Dr. Goodwin 
Watson, chief analyst for the Foreign Broad- 
cast Monitoring Service of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission by the Dies com- 
mittee, the House Appropriations Committee 
today. specifically barred Watson from his 
$5,600-a-year post. The House later today 
sustained this action during its consideration 
of the independent offices appropriations bill. 

Representative JosEPH STARNES, Dies com- 
mittee member, led the attack on Watson 
within the Appropriations Committee, and 
the committee’s hearings divulged that one 
of STaARNEs’ principal charges against Watson 
was that he had supported lifting of the em- 
bargo against Loyalist Spain. 

Only yesterday Dries resumed his attack on 
Leon Henderson, head of the Office of Price 
Administration, on the ground that he had 
allegedly been connected with the techno- 
cratic movement. Office of Price Administra- 
tion is one of several important Federal 
agencies connected with the war program 


which have been constantly heckled by Diss, 
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A major showdown on these activities by 
Dres directed at disrupting national unity is 
expected to come within the next few weeks 
when the Texas Congressman comes before 
the House to ask for additional funds, 





The Defense (Victory) Stamp 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House I am in- 
cluding as a part of these remarks a 
short but significant poem which was 
recently sent me by a close friend of 
mine, R. Armistead Grady, of Duluth, 
Minn., who serves as district secretary 
of the Minnesota-Dakotas district of 
Kiwanis International. Armistead Grady 
was my secretary while I was gov- 
ernor of this Kiwanis district and has 
served in that capacity both before and 
since my term; he is known to thousands 
of Americans for the poetry which he 
writes so delightfully and his poem to 
the defense stamp—which I join him in 
hoping will soon be renamed the victory 
stamp—is typical of his ability to pack 
big truths into small poems. 

Sale of defense bonds and stamps is 
proceeding with gratifying speed in 
America and donations to the American 
Red Cross are rolling in with a typical 
display of American generosity. It is 
nonetheless true, however, that we can 
all do more than we have done and we 
should be be eager to do everything we 
possibly can to increase the sale of these 
securities and expand the scope of Red 
Cross donations. Give a dollar a day 
to the Red Cross—buy a bond; do it 
every day you can. With more than a 
hundred million Americans practising 
such a formula of piety and patriotism, 
America will gain in soul stature while 
she develops in military might during 
this war. 

Mr. Speaker, I now call to your atten- 
tion and to the attention of the country 
the following poem from the busy, friend- 
ly, understanding pen of R. Armistead 
Grady, the poetic sage of the city of 
Duluth: 


THE DEFENSE (VICTORY) STAMP 


This little stamp might save a life 
By minute sooner ending strife, 
Fly a plane a minute longer, 
Build a tank a little stronger, 
Heal a wound a little faster, 

By a minute cheat disaster. 


This little stamp will give to me 
A little share in Victory; 

For a minute it will run 
Machinery to make a gun; 

And it will buy a sturdy cord 

For parachute and steel for sword. 


A little thing, at little cost, 

To save a cause from being lost, 
Just one of many things to do 
To see a duty fairly through. 

A hundred million minutes we 
Can easily give for Victory. 


—R. Armistead Grady. 
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Since When Did 
Precious in War Than in Peace? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, W. C. Mc- 
Clure, of Camden, Ark., is an artist in 
his own right. In eloquence and humor 
he is unexcelled. Referring to the trea- 
sonable acts of the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. recently to prevent the Federal 
Government from delivering its own 
power over its own transmission to its 
own aluminum plant in Arkansas, Mr. 
McClure, in the article which I am about 
to insert in the Recorp here, gives voice 
and expression to the heartaches, the 
desires, and the determination of the 
masses of my great State. I quote the 
article in full: 

GREED, AVARICE, AND MONOPOLY 

In other words, G. A. Monopoly, Esq., he is 
the man we are after. He is said to be a 
pest and a monster. It is hard to tell 
whether he is greedier than the sea or more 
barren than the shore. Charity is accounted 
no grace with him and gratitude no virtue. 
We have tried to get along with him for 
years—today we find him “weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” He says the 
Rural Electrification Administration should 
remain rural. What monopoly apparently 
wants to do is keep the whole State of Ar- 
kansas rural. Monopoly is looking out for 
their business. The people of Arkansas must 
look out for their best interest—regardless 
of what it takes to get the job done. 

Camden did not start this power fight, but 
the people of Camden appear determined 
not to lose their part in it, which the very 
logic of events and experience throws into our 
lap. There never was a time when old- 
fashioned American competition should be 
denied. We must now come out into the 
open on this fundamental problem and set- 
back. Democracy cannot afford to take the 
risk of failure; nor must our form of gov- 
ernment be made a mockery. The people of 
Arkansas can settle the question. Give them 
the facts—they have the remedy and know 
how to apply it. Certainly it is not a matter 
of hatred against any man or corporation; it 
is just a realization that we have yielded to 
the green-eyed monster of monopoly too long. 
No community or State should have any 
apology to offer in declaring its right to look 
after its own business; and the day moves 
fast into the present when, in our own, no 
less than in the Nation’s interest, there will 
be an abundance of valued witnesses in the 
final adjudication of the problem—at the bar 
of public sentiment. 

We all, in Arkansas, face an enemy not of 
our own choice. He holds a flower in one 
hand and a dagger in the other. We have 
simply been too careless and indifferent, 
standing for the franchises we have granted 
flapping back in our face with the poison 
of continued high rates and extortion. Now 
monopoly is attacking the movement in this 
State headed towards helping in the war 
program via the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration aspirations and green light from 
Washington, as “unpatriotic.” Rarely did op- 
position to any good thing take such an ab- 
surd attitude and position. It is safe to 
pred'ct that Arkansas, in this instance, will 
not be found foolish or cowardly. Rarely ever 
was such a reflection cast upon an intelligent 
people who are looking forward. 
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Become More The shortage of power in Arkansas is being 


sounded by the Federal Power Commission. 
It was confirmed by the common sense and 
needs of the State before we got into the 
war. Arkansas generates less than 1 percent 
of the power developed in the South. The 
industrial pay roll of Arkansas about 
the same relationship. Today it is worse 
than ever. Uncle Sam is crying for Arkansas 
to industrialize upon her strategic resources 
to help win the war. It’s a pity some of us 
still prefer to make politics our main industry. 

From beyond the State our main trouble is 
in New York—not Washington. One is the 
capital of the money power—the other the 
capital of our own man and woman power. 
The wise men of the east had a great vision 
about 2,000 years ago. These wise men of 
the East today have a mind that cannot, 
or will not, be expanded beyond the circum- 
ference of the almighty dollar. Truly, re- 
form is in order and a crusade is getting 
well under way. Arkansas is paying too 
much tribute for the scarcity of something 
developed which the public already own in 
the raw. There is yet too much dust on the 
cobble stones of Wall Street. And they have 
too many of their 5th column satellites work- 
ing for the Government in one or more 
departments for $1 a year. Enough scandal 
and delay in the war program has already 
developed to shame the devil. Some of them 
remind us of the country boy who hired him- 
self to a grocery store in town for 25 cents 
a week and ate up $1.50 worth of brown 
sugar the first day. 

“They,” whoever they are, have planted 
enough cancer in tHe heart of this Republic 
that, if allowed to grow, Uncle Sam will have 
a much harder job, with frightful waste of 
human life, to lick the Japs and crush Hit- 
lerism. France fell by the knife of similar 
yellow enemies—from within. Yes; this man 
G. A. Monopoly is showing his colors. He 
will not do. He is the man who has argued 
all along that the Government cannot com- 
pete with private enterprise. Yet he today is 
opposing the Government coming into Ar- 
kansas and doing something to help win the 
war which he has regrettably failed to do in 
the past. Such “private enterprise” is too 
privately conducted behind closed doors in 
Wall Street. Such brimfull monopoly is not 
healthy in peacetime. Now that we are at 
war such monopoly is facing an increasing 
loss of sympathy at the bar of all men who 
want to uphold democracy and all democratic 
institutions—for the safety of America and 
the good of the world. 

Arkansas has over 90 percent of the high- 
grade bauxite ore in North America, but 
monopoly is responsible for a shortage of 
aluminum before millions were bleeding to 
death on the plains of Russia. Now that the 
yellow Japs stabbed Uncle Sam in the back 
at Pearl Harbor before war was declared does 
not appear to have changed the attitude of 
monopoly. They hold to profits rather than 
patriotism. Aluminum plants require too 
much cheap power and cheap gas to suit the 
New York controlling interest of monopoly. 
Just witness the Government coming to Ar- 
kansas with $8,000,000 of Federal funds to 
invest in developing and transmitting more 
vitally needed power, via the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration route, and monopoly 
blatting out at Little Rock on January 6, 7, 
and 8, “This is unpatriotic; we want unity; 
we are at war.” Yes; they want unity—the 
kind that gives them their own way and 
their own policy of scarcity to support higher 
rates. They do not appear willing to go into 
the wholesale business. They plead the cause 
of their Arkansas “preferred stockholder.” 
We plead the cause of about 2,000,000 com- 
mon stockholders in the State of Arkansas. 
“Choose ye this day whom you will serve”— 
the danger facing the former is not great, 
while the danger of the latter is vital. The 
preferred stockholders stand to lose litte or 
nothing—the 2,000,000 in Arkansas stand to 
lose everything. The holders of “watered” 





end your toils so that others car reel off the 
glossy product of your erstwhile avaricious 
labors. Your ancestors are found back in the 
dismal past. Likely as not the cave man with 
the biggest club is the father of all of us; but 
you are going to miss the bus—if you don't 
look out. Civilization is ever issuing new de- 
crees. The school of thought that calls for 
“live and let live” is opening its doors for 
business. The people of Arkansas already 
know enough to justify them in “tearing 
down in order to build more rewardingly.” 

It is time for somebody to take a stand at 
Armageddon and battle for the Lord. It is 
time for all who would block the way of prog- 
ress and winning the war to go down to the 
River Jordat and bathe well in the waters of 
national emergency. Your statement at Little 
Rock that this is a question that should be 
settled after the war will not even hold water. 
Arkansas has enougk gas and coal and lignite 
to make enough steam power to run dozens of 
aluminum plants. We have enough water 
power going to waste, if wisely developed, to 
cperate many more. The aluminum plant al- 
located to Arkansas 6 months ago is barely 
under construction yet. The national dis- 
grace of such delay is enough, Old Man Mo- 
nopoly, to put you into the penitentiary of 
public opinion for life. This thing of trying 
to fool all the people all the time will not 
work. The day is here, in Arkansas, for 
serious thinking and courageous action, po- 
litically, economically, and _patriotically. 
“He who dallies is a dastard: he who doubts 
will be damned.” 

It is a case where the R. E. A. applied for an 
Arkansas certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity. The application was referred back to 
Washington as to the power lines wanted. 
The State defers action on the power plant 
at Camden. The Government is ready to sup- 
ply the “necessity.” Watch nov for the 
People of Arkansas to supply the “conven- 
ience.” What happened at Little Roek the 
other days ends nothing—the fight has just 
begun. 





Work of Rio de Janeiro Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an address 
delivered Saturday evening from Rio de 
Janeiro over the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s radio hook-up, by Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles, commenting 
upon the work of the Rio Conference. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

At a time of the greatest crisis that has 
ever confronted the American republics the 
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erican foreign ministers have been meet- 


. know, the pur- 

eeting has been to determine 

what steps should Le taken to the common 

defense and to the safeguarding of the best 
es of the 21 nations. 

The closing session of our meeting will take 

y I can now say, how- 
ever, without a shadow of a doubt, that every 
one of my associates will agree with me when 
I state that we have already met with the 
utmost success in attaining the objectives 
which we sought. 

As our great chairman, Oswaldo Aranha, the 
Foreign Minister of Brazil, has said, this is a 
meeting of deeds and not of words. Yester- 
day the governments of the 21 American re- 
publics officially and unanimously proclaimed 
that they jointly recommended the severance 
of diplomatic relations between all of the 
American republics and the Governments of 
Japan, Germany, and Italy because of the 
aggression committed by a .:ember of the 
Tripartite Pact against one of the American 
family of nations, namely, the United States. 


AXIS PLOTTERS TO BE CURBED 


This means that the diplomatic and con- 
sular agents of the Axis Powers within the 
American republics will no longer be able to 
use territory within the Western Hemisphere 
as their bases of activities against us and our 
American allies. 

For the first time in the history of our 
hemisphere, joint action of the highest politi- 
cal character has been taken by all of the 
American nations, acting together without 
dissent and without reservation. It is true 
that we have not all seen eye to eye as to the 
exact details of the agreement which has been 
reached, but the objectives which all of us 
had in mind have been completely attained, 
and, what is everlastingly important, the com- 
plete unity and solidarity of the 21 American 
republics has been preserved. 

The economic resolutions of the meeting 
have reached a degree of importance and 
immediacy not attained by those of earlier 
conferences. 

Most significant, of course, is the resolu- 
tion calling for the immediate breaking off 
of all commercial and financial intercourse, 
direct or indirect, with the Axis nations 
and the suspension of any other commercial 
or financial activities prejudicial to the wel- 
fare and security of the American republics. 

In accordance with this resolution, not 
only will all direct economic relations with 
the Axis be terminated but Axis nationals 
and other persons inimical to the Americas 
will not be permitted through control of 
corporations and other enterprises or by 
means of the profits arising out of busi- 
ness activities within or without the Amer- 
ican republics to enter into any activities 
subversive to the welfare and defense of the 
continent. 

The resolution also provides for the con- 
trol, supervision, reorganization, or seizure 
of such enterprises in order that they may 
be operated under government auspices or 
otherwise in the interest of the economy of 
the particular American republic involved. 

Measures are also to be taken to alleviate 
any injuries to the economies of the Ameri- 
can republics which may arise out of the 
application of these measures for restriction 
and control. : 

The meeting has also adopted other mea- 
sures of great significance to our own war 
and defense effort. Among these is a strong 
resolution calling for the most complete co- 
operation of all the nations of the hemi- 
sphere in increasing by all possible means 
the production of the strategic materials es- 
sential to the conduct of the war for the 
defense of our country and recommending 
mechanisms and measures for attaining this 
objective. 





Recognizing that the production of ma- 
terials is of little avail unless adequate 
transportation is provided, the meeting has 
also recommended the most rapid develop- 
ment of essential means of transportation, 
with particular emphasis on the closest co- 
ordination of shipping services in order to 
give preference to the speedy delivery of those 
strategic materials without which war cannot 
be waged, adequate defenses prepared and the 
economies of our nations maintained. 

In accordance with this resolution the Axis 
merchant vessels immobolized in ports of 
the hemisphere which have already been ac- 
quired by the governments of the respective 
nations will now be placed immediately into 
efficient and closely coordinated service along 
with the merchant fleets of all the American 
nations. To this end, the maritime authori- 
ties of all of the republics will work closely 
together in scheduling and routing the ves- 
sels under their control. 

In preparing these measures of economic 
solidarity looking toward the defense of the 
continent and resistance against the aggres- 
sor nations, the meeting has now opened up 
the necessity of assuring full consideration 
by the exporting nations of the minimum 
import requirements of commodities essential 
to the maintenance of the economic life of all 
of them. 

QUOTAS TO BE DETERMINED 

In accordance with this resolution, appro- 
priate mechanisms will be set up in each 
country to present accurate statements of 
the import requirements of each, export 
quotas will be determined wherever possible, 
and in a measure consistent with exigencies 
of war and defense mechanisms for equitable 
distribution will be established in the im- 
porting countries. 

All of these measures were planned closely 
with the priority and allocations procedures 
already established in the United States, and 
on its part the United States has already 
announced that it would give to the civilian 
needs of the other American republics con- 
sideration equal and proportionate to that 
given to its own civilian needs. 

And in connection with these problems of 
supply and commodities essential ‘. the 
maintenance of economic activity, the Meet- 
ing has also considered questions of fair and 
equitable prices both for imported and ex- 
ported products. In this field it has recom- 
mended that undue price increases be avoided, 
that domestic price ceilings be extended to 
cover exports with due regard for the addi- 
tional costs involved in exporting, that im- 
porting countries prevent any runaway price 
increases in scarce imported commodities and 
that every effort be made to assure a fair 
relationship between the prices of exports 
and imports of agricultural and mineral raw 
materials, and manufactured products. 

In addition to the financial and economic 
measures of control to which I have just re- 
ferred, the Foreign Ministers of the American 
republics have reached unanimous agreement 
on a number of other practical measures for 
assuring the security of our hemisphere. All 
subversive activities directed by the Axis 
Powers or states subservient to them are 
brought under rigid control 


MORE RESTRICTIONS ON FOES 


Telecommunications, whether by telephone, 
telegraph, or radio, are likewise brought un- 
der strict control, in order that they may 
not be used by or for the benefit of the 
aggressor nations, and nationals or companies 
of the Axis Powers are prevented from oper- 
ating civilian or commercial aircraft and 
procedures have been established for coordi- 
nating the activities of all the American re- 
publics in all matters relating to their na- 
tional security. 

As all of us delegates of the 21 governments 
near the closing session of our meeting Mon- 
day, I think we will all of us leave with the 
conviction deep in our hearts that there 
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exists today a more practical, a more solid, 
and a more real pan Americanism than has 
ever existed before in the history of our hemi- 
sphere. 





Plight of Southern Sharecroppers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, January 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a copy of an article which appeared re- 
cently in the magazine entitled “Social 
Justice.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THREE MILLION “SLA(es” LABOR IN FREE 
AMERICA—SOUTHERN SHARE-CROPPERS SUF- 
FER ECONOMIC OPPRESSION 


The most startling slavery of the century 
has been revealed under our very eyes. 

It was not found in Nazi Germany. 

It was not found in imperialistic Japan. 

It was not found in Puerto Rico. 

It was not found in Fascist Italy. 

It was found in the United States of Amer- 
ica, south of the Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Startling as these statements are, there is 
ample proof for them in the ConGrEssIONAL 
Recorp of December 18, 1941. 

An almost incredible economic slavery is 
practiced at home while our soldiers are en- 
gaged in fighting for the liberty of mankind 
abroad. 

A criminal slavery is winked at by Wash- 
ington while the Red Cross and other organ- 
izations are duly agitated about the suffering 
abroad. 

While the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions bends every effort to organize the well- 
paid labor in steel, motors, aircraft, and other 
northern industries, no adequate effort has 
been made to abolish the slavery imposed 
upon the share-croppers of the South—a 
slavery more cruel than the one practiced 
before the Civil War. 

Meanwhile, newspapers busy publishing 
propaganda concerning foreign horrors fail 
to mention, let alone headline, the most 
dam: ing news of American inefficiency and 
capitalistic aggression the modern world has 
known. 

In a telegram received by Senator ELMER 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, November 28, 1941, the 
highlights of modern American slavery are 
set down. Here is the telegram: 


Datias, TEx., November 28, 1941. 
Senator ELMER THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building: 

Reference conversation your office last Sat- 
urday with Governor Holloway and me re- 
garding earnings of sharecroppers and tenants 
producing cotton, the average cost for gin- 
ning and wrapping cotton in west Texas is $8 
per bale, and the average for the remainder of 
the State $6.50 per bale After discussing 
the matter with several of our directors to- 
day who reside in various sections of the 
State and all of whom are cotton producers 
it is the general opinion that sharecroppers 
and tenants realized this year from $1 to 
possibly as high as $1.50 per day for their 
labor in the production of cotton crops. It is 
also our cpinion that the per-hour earnings 
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of these farmers is in direct relation to the 
price of cotton per pound. Here is a con- 
crete example: A sharecropper in Ellis County, 
a family of six, five of whom worked to pro- 
duce the crop of 25 acres of cotton, had gross 
earnings of $508. This is an average of $102 
per person for 1 year’s work and this share 
crop per family made 11 bales which is above 
average for the State. 
J. B. Pore. 


Thus, a sharecropper in Ellis County and 
four members of his family received an aver- 
age of $102 per person per year. On that 
meager, slavish revenue a family of six is sup- 
posed to live. 

Senator Etmer Tuomas is one of the joint 
authors of a resolution to do something 
about this national disgrace. Full details 
concerning it have been presented to the 
Senate. But the two or three million share- 
“croppers are shoved aside while the Senate, 
presumably, interests itself in caring for the 
economic slaves abroad. 

Said Senator THomas: 

“It is my conviction that the reason why 
the South at that time presented, and still 
does present, this serious economic problem 
is due very largely to the low price of cotton. 

“At this point I desire to offer for the 
Recorp a statement in the nature of a for- 
mula which shows that if cotton sells for 
10 cents a pound, the man who raises the 
cotton gets approximately 10 cents an hour 
for his labor; that if cotton sells for 15 cents 
@ pound, the return to the producer is ap- 
proximately 15 cents an hour for his labor; 
that if cotton sells for 20 cents a pound, the 
producer receives approximately 20 cents an 
hour for his labor; and the same ratio exists 
if cotton sells for 25 cents, 30 cents, 40 cents, 
or for as much as 44 cents, the price at which 
cotton sold just after the first World War, 
and at that time the cotton producer re- 
ceived only approximately 44 cents an hour 
for his labor in producing the commodity. 

“At the present time wage earners of the 
country generally—and I am not complain- 
ing about the facts—are receiving from $4 a 
day for common labor, $8 for skilled and 
semiskilled, and $12, $16, $20, and even $24 
a@ day for skilled labor. The higher wages 
are for overtime, of course. Now, it seems 
that some agents of our Government are 
seeking to sentence the cotton producers of 
the South to an eternal wage scale of from 
15 to 20 cents an hour for their work. 

“Yesterday December cotton futures sold 
on the market at 16.50, which means 164, 
cents pez pound, which means, according to 
this formula—and the formula is verified in 
the main by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics—that the man who produces the 
cotton is receiving approximately 1614 cents 
2 hour for his work. On this basis of re- 
turns he has to work 10 hours a day to get 
the sum of $1.65. 

“Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the suggested formula incorporated 
in the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

“The formula is as follows: 


“COTTON PRICE PER POUND IS COTTON LABOR 
PRICE PER HOUR 


“When cotton sells for 10 cents per pound 
the laborer receives approximately 10 cents 
per hour for his work in producing the cotton. 

“If cotton should sell for 20 cents per 
pound, the producer would receive approxi- 
mately 20 cents per hour for his labor. 

“At the present price of cotton—16 cents 
per pound—the grower receives approximately 
16.12 cents per hour for his labor. 

“The following analysis of receipts and 
expenses demcnstrates the stated facts: 

“1. Average yield of lint cotton per acre: 
10-year period (1919-28), authority, Agricul- 
tural Statistics 1940, page 109: 162 pounds. 
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“2. Average yield cottonseed per acre: 
(Note: Double the weight of lint cotton) 324 
pounds. 

“3. Average number hours of human labor 
necessary to produce 1 acre of cotton: 85 
hours. 

“4. If it takes 85 hours of human labor to 
prepare the soil, plant, cultivate, pick, and 
market 1 acre of cotton, then we secure the 
following results: 

“5. By dividing the average amount of lint 
cotton produced per acre (162 pounds) by the 
total number of hours (85), we find that each 
hour produces lint cotton to the amount of 
1.9 pounds. 

“6. By dividing the average amount of cot- 
tonseed produced per acre (324 pounds) by 
the total number of hours (85), we find that 
each hour produces cottonseed to the amount 
of 3.81 pounds. 

“7. The average price of spot cotton at the 
10 designated markets on October 20, 1941, 
was 16 cents per pound. 

“8. The price of cottonseed on October 20, 
1941, was $50 per ton.” 

Price-fixer Henderson definitely needs to get 
on the job as far as the cotton market is 
concerned. 

President Philip Murray, of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, surely should in- 
terest himself in the plight of the two or 
three million sharecroppers who are forced 
to live under a rapacious form of economic 
slav>ry. 

The New York Times, the Herald Tribune, 
the Sun—all the great papers of America— 
owe it to their readers to publicize this dis- 
gusting condition. 

The clergy of all Christian churches owe it 
to their God and to their fellowmen to con- 
demn it. 

All America should rise up against the tex- 
tile industry, the banking industry, and the 
other capitalistic gougers who are directly 
responsible for undoing what Lincoln 
thought he accomplished. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a worse form of slavery than 
exists south of the Mason and Dixon’s line 
in this year of grace 1942. 

Meanwhile, bonds for nonproductive pur- 
pose# are bearing interes. and gaining profits 
for the well-circumstanced Americans who 
are fighting to preserve their way of life and, 
apparently, to perpetuate slavery amongst 
the share-croppers in the South. 

Something must be done about this or the 
hypocrisy of all our patriotic propaganda will 
become apparent not only to our enemies but 
to our fellow citizens. 





United Aircraft Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 


‘unanimous consent that there may be 


published in the Appendix of the REecorp 
a newspaper article appearing in the 
Hartford Courant of January 23, 1942, 
written by A. E. Magnell, and containing 
a very interesting statement by Eugene 
E. Wilson, president of the United Air- 
craft Corporation. 

Mr. Wilson’s statement is a denial of 
earlier charges of exorbitant profits on 
Navy contracts. In addition to the denial, 





other parts of his statement are most in- 
teresting. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Bic Prorits ARE DENIED BY WILSON—HEAD oF 
Unirep ArrcraArr TELLS BANKERS VINSON 
ALLEGATIONS BASED ON Gross EARNINGS— 
Says 1940 Net Gain 7 PEeRCENT—MADE 5 
Percent In 1941 Arrer Taxes, Less Tus 
Year; CaALLs PERFORMANCE Most IMPORTANT 


(By A. E. Magnell) 

Eugene E. Wilson, president of United Air- 
craft Corporation, speaking before 400 bank- 
ers at the midwinter banquet of Connecticut 
Bankers Association at the Hartford Club 
Thursday night, prefaced his prepared ad- 
dress by telling of accomplishments oy the 
corporation and denying criticism emanating 
from Washington in the past few days. 

Departing from prepared manuscript Mr. 
Wilson in the course of remarks disclosed 
that it is anticipated that shipments of 
United Aircraft Corporation in 1942 will ap- 
proximate $500,000,000 and the net profit will 
be only about 3 percent. Mr. Wilson gave his 
address the title of “Blueprint for Freedom.” 

Gov. Robert Hurley and Mayor Spellacy 
spoke briefly. Dr. Remsen B. Ogilby offered 
the invocation. Ostrom Enders was the 
toastmaster. 

Concerning the Vinson allegations of “big 
profits” stated on a gross earning basis befure 
taxes for the Government were deducted, Mr. 
Wilson said that the net earnings on United 
States Government business were less than 7 
percent, after taxes, in 1940; approximately 
5 percent in 1941, and 1942 results will be 
even lower. 

Of prime importance. rightfully first, “is the 
question of actual performance to date of the 
defense industries in producing the planes 
and tanks and guns so desperately needed by 
our country and its Allies,” Mr. Wilson. said. 
He continued: 

“So far as United Aircraft is concerned, we 
honestly believe that we have measured up 
to our task. 

“PRODUCTION FACTS 


“The gist of the record is that since we 
inaugurated our emergency-prceduction pro- 
gram 3 years ago we have multiplied our plant 
account (investment in plant facilities) four- 
fold, our employment sixfold, and our ship- 
ments eightfold, and the curve is still going 
up. 

“Moreover, beginning a year and a half 
ago, we enlisted the support of the great auto- 
motive companies to supplement our own 
output of engines, propellers, and airplanes, 
and some of these companies have already 
started producing. 

“On the quality side of the picture the 
answer is simple: American-designed and 
built airplanes have shown consistent supe- 
riority in combat with enemy airplanes. 

“In other words, it has been our responsi- 
bility in this first phase of the war effort to 
have available superlative types of airplanes, 
engines, and propellers, and then to be able 
to put them quickly into quantity produc- 
tion. We have discharged that responsi- 
bility.” 

Mr. Wilson said that, in meeting its re- 
sponsidility “we have again demonstrated the 
soundness of the American system of free 
enterprise. And by ‘we’ I mean not only 
manegement but our whole organization of 
men and women, from creative designer to 
hourly worker, who have been working 6 days 
a week, and often 7, to get the job done.” 

Referring to “security for the future” which 
is of vital concern to all ana “what this whole 
war is about” Mr. Wilson said: “You and I 
as individuals want to continue to earn a 
decent living; groups of us as industries want 
to. continue to function under the system of 
free enterprise, and all of us as a Nation want 
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to preserve our American way of living in 
cooperation rather than under compulsion. 
Industry has a tremendous responsibility in 
he'tping to achieve these goals.” 

PRINCIPLE OF FREEDOM BORN HERE 

Going into his prepared remarks Mr. Wilson 
said “Here in Hartford, three centuries ago, 
wax enunciated that basic principle of free- 
dom, ‘the foundation of authority is the free 
consent of the people.’ Upon that foundation 
stand 300 years of liberty. Today that liberty 
faces a threat which it has not experienced 
in generations. ‘The threat is a challenge to 
free men. It calls for all our courage and all 
our intelligence. 

“For 20 centuries two basic concepts have 

been at war: The Old World way of coercion 
and the New World way of cooperation,” 
continued the speaker, adding, “Under the 
New World way, this incentive to initiative 
and enterprise, we Americans have enjoyed 
unexampled material, social, and spiritual 
progress. 
“It is our manifest destiny to bring this 
philosophy of freedom to the rest of the 
world. Yet, today. we find it threatened. 
And the threat is the more serious because 
the idea which triumphs in the present strug- 
gle will dominate, through mechanization, 
for generations to come. The stake is the 
salvation of the world.” 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT VITAL 


Mr. Wilson stressed the productive capacity 
of the country and the vital need of essential 
raw materials and also the necessity of man- 
agement. 

“We might expect that the people would 
look now to competent businessmen, who 
have management experience; but, unfortu- 
nately, we enter the war at a time when cer- 
tain elements of business are out of popular 
favor. With managers of our productive ca- 
pacity out of favor with government, while a 
critical shortage of materials exists, then pro- 
ductive capacity becomes a slender reed on 
which to lean.” 

Following World War I “profit” was a meus- 
ure of competence and was a good word, he 
said, but in the next decade took on a con- 
notation “that one now uses it with an apol- 
ogy. This new extreme is just as contrary to 
the public interest as the old, but we are apt 
to go to extremes. We need courageous lead- 
ership to help us maintain our balance,” Mr. 
Wilson said. 

PRODUCTION OF UNITED AIRCRAFT 

“Through 1941,” Mr Wilson said, “United 
Aircraft supplied three-quarters of all the air- 
craft propellers and half the aircraft engines 
made in the United States, yet the company 
encountered extreme vicissitudes early in its 
preparation for its defense function. It came 
up the hard way,” he continued, “in a period 
that was not favorable for the creation of 
any new industry and one in which any busi- 
ness pertaining to munitions encountered 
punitive resistance. 

“The general unpopularity of ‘profit’ was 
one of the strong weapons wielded against us. 
The popular cry was to ‘take the profit cut of 
war.’ The result was to sap the sinews 
of defense. Congress singled out the ship- 
building and aircraft industries for legislative 
profit control. Leaving aside the soundness 
of this in principle, the facts are that the 
particular method of control was so destruc- 
tive that, save for foreign markets, the air- 
craft industry might not have survived. The 
reaction against profit bore down hard on a 
growing young industry struggling to prepare 
for the day when it would be the backbone of 
defense.” 


HANDLING EARNINGS 


Mr. Wilson outlined the United Aircraft’s 
Philosophy as regard to earnings, speaking of 
dividends as the stockholders’ share of earn- 
ings: “We might just as well consider them 
as in the nature of a fixed charge for hiring 
capital.” 


He continued: 





“If we think of dividends in the nature of 
a fixed charge against operations, we have 
remaining in profit only what we need to 
transfer to surplus. Now, while it would 
seem that in times of peace, corporations 
should be permitted to transfer to surplus 
whatever they can earn in the competitive 
field the situation may change in times of 
war. Then, on Government business, during 
a national emergency, it may be argued that 
a@ corporation should not expect to profit by 
the emergency. It should rather lend its 
resources in the people’s cause. 

“In other words, industry might well 
stabilize profits in time of emergency, pro- 
vided it can cover all the costs of the prod- 
uct. In addition to the usual running costs 
of operation (labor, material, overhead, etc.) 
corporations operating in the national de- 
fense have the expenses of converting their 
peacetime operations into wartime opera- 
tions. This will involve training of men, 
rearrangement of plant, and many other 
items.” 

PEACETIME RESERVE 


Looking ahead to the time when war pro- 
duction will cease, United Aircraft Corporation 
has already set up a reserve fund to cushion 
the blow when it falls. The return to peace- 
time economy is regarded by United Aircraft 
management as a proper cost of war. In this 
connection Mr. Wilson said: 

“Government is today willing to allow this 
cost as a charge against the defense product. 
However, as certain as night follows day, 
there is another cost, and that is the cost 
of going out of defense business. At the 
end of the defense activity, business will have 
to rearrange its plant and hold its personnel 
pending the readjustment of its affairs to 
operate in peacetime conditions. There is, at 
present, no provision whereby the cost of 
these operations can be charged against the 
defense product, but such provision could be 
had by a simple change in the revenue law. 

“Thus, if a contract with the Government 
permitted a manufacturer to reserve a given 
percentage of the contract price as a fund to 
be expended, under Government control, for 
transition from the war to the peace economy, 
it would be unnecessary to set aside any an- 
nual profit to take care of this. The con- 
tract could provide for a definite time limit, 
and also specify that at the end of the period, 
any excess would be taxable as income, and 
any deficiency would be charged against in- 
come. Such a simple change is not only 
equitable, and in the public interest, but it 
is desirable from every point of view, because 
it permits taking profiteering out of war 
without impairing the stockholder’s original 
equity.” 

IMPORTANT TO EMPLOYEES 

Mr. Wilson showed the importance of this 
to stockholders and to employees. Mr. Wil- 
son went on to say: 

“In setting up this reserve the manufac- 
turer will provide as far as he can for the 
security of his fellow employees. Thrifty in- 


dividuals will endeavor to accumulate savings 


to tide over the transition period, but the 
company should accept a share of responsi- 
bility for its workers. This reserve for 
transition will be used to rearrange the plant, 
reconstitute the personnel to new require- 
ments, and maintain employment at the 
highest possible level. This has two impor- 
tant aspects. First of all, if industry as- 
sumes its share of the responsibility for the 
security of its own people during this inter- 
val; there will be every incentive for indus- 
try to accelerate the return to normal op- 
erations. In other words, the security will be 
on a business basis rather than a charity 
Beyond this the accumulation of such re- 
serve out of defense cost is in the public 
interest, because the maintenance of pur- 
chasing power will provide the funds with 
which to accelerate the return to nondefense 
production in all industry. 
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“In the last decade we have accepted the 
Federal Government's responsibility for a cer- 
tain part of social security, but it does not 
seem either wise or expedient to look to the 
Government to carry the whole burden of 
this transition period. Government (local, 
State, or Federal) provides for old-age and 
unemployment insurance. The _ people, 
through their Government, have accepted 
the responsibility for the security of its own 
people by establishing a reserve for transi- 
tion from wer to peace.” 





Addresses Vermont Dairymen’s 
Association 


Ea EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arken] before the 
Vermont Dairymen’s Association at Bur- 
lington, Vt., on January 15, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


If a few years ago anyone had predicted 
that the United States would today be en- 
gaged in a war covering most of the land and 
water surface of the earth, he would doubt- 
less have been ridiculed. 

Americans are a peace-loving people, yet 
today we do find ourselves engaged not only 
in a war which includes most of the nations 
but a war of which the outcome is actually in 
doubt. 

It is no use any longer to spend time con- 
sidering why ~e are at war cr whether or not 
it could have been avoided. We are in it and 
we are battling for the life of our country 
and the future welfare of our people. 

We are in a war for which America was ill- 
prepared. Our military strength is still 
meager compared to that of the nations 
which o; pose us. Our industrial strength is 
as yet relatively undeveloped and unorgan- 
ized to the degree that is essential to victory. 

Our governmental organizations, boards, 
commissions, and departments lack system 
and efficiency necessary to good government 
in times of peace ind vitally so in times of 
war. But out of all the maze of unprepared- 
ness, of inefficiency, of duplication of effort, 
of diplomatic error, and industrial disinte- 
gration there shines one bright light. Ameri- 
can agriculture was and is prepared for what 
may come. 

At the beginning of this war we find we 
have 10,000,000 bales of cotton on hand. Our 
granaries are bursting with wheat. Our 
stocks of butter and cheese in storage are 
large. There is an adequate supply of milk, 
fruits, vegetables, and other agricultural 
preducts for our domestic needs and much 
for our Allies besides. 

Our soil has been growing richer by rea- 
son of proper cultivation, liming, fertilizing, 
and generaliy better treatment during recent 
years. It is no longer popular or profitable 
to sell the fertility of the soil itself but only 
the crops which grow thereon. If now we 
find that we can no longer secure fertilizer 
which we would ordinarily use we do have 
millions of acres of land that have been 60 
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restored that we can, if need be, produce crops 
with less fertilizer for some time to come. 

Our dairymen, our poultrymen, our grain 
growers, our sugar producers, and most other 
branches of American agriculture were pre- 
pared to feed and clothe America in the 
event of war. 

I say we were prepared for war and we are 
still prepared. However, events of recent 
weeks show us conclusively that now we 
must be prepared to increase and to exercise 
that preparation to the very fullest extent. 

We have made some mistakes in the past 
which will have to be remedied now. While 
we have been building up our resources of 
soil fertility, we have also been diverting to 
other nations, some of them thousands of 
miles distant, part of the production of vital 
raw materials necessary for our own fod and 
clothing. Among these items of agricultural 
products which might be produced in Amer- 
ica, but which we have been diverting to 
other countries, are such highly important 
crops as sugar, cotton, flax, hemp, oils. and 
even fruits and vegetables. 

I think no one here will quarrel with the 
idea that we should be on good terms with the 
people of other countries, particularly those of 
the Western Hemisphere Neither doI believe 
that anyone should criticize those who have 
maintained that the United States should be 
in a position to promptly and effectively be- 


come self-sustaining should circumstances. 


arise which would require it. 

These circumstances have now arisen. We 
underestimated the strength of cur enemies. 
There were plenty of pecple in America, even 
those in high positions, who thought that be- 
cause a Jap’s skin was yellow he could not or 
would not fight. They thought that because 
he could not talk English that he could not 
preduce materials of war 

We had been told authoritatively that our 
navies could sweep the seas in an incredibly 
short time Consequently most everyone was 
unprepared for the shock which has come to 
us from the Pacific. 

I think that Americans should be shown 
the whole picture of the Pacific and the Far 
East and the Atlantic, too, as it is today. It 
may be black and it may get blacker, but it 
will not always be so. The American pecple 
can and will rise from defeat stronger and 
more determined than ever, but no pecple can 
be made stronger by uncertainty, lack of in- 
formation. or even misrepresentation 

We know now that Japan has cut off from 
us supplies vitally needed to maintain not 
only a reasonable scale of living for Ameri- 
cans, but for war effort itself 

I am often asked if the freezing of rubber 
stocks is not another scare such as the gaso- 
line scare of last summer. I answer “emphat- 
ically not.” Neither do I believe that the gas- 
oline scare was wholly a scheme to make a 
peace-loving people war minded, but rather 
an overzealous anticipation of a possible 
shortage in gas and oil 

Until the allied forces become strong 
enough on water, Jand, and air to retake 
the sources of supply which we have lost, 
America must learn to get along for a while 
with smaller quantities of rubber, tin, rope, 
jute, and East Indian binder twine, vegetable 
oils, and a multitude of other items used 
in our daily lives, and for which we have 
depended upon the Far East to a very great 
degree. 

The greatest direct significance to dairymen 
will be occasioned by the relative stoppage 
of importation of fats and oils. 

Over the 5-year period from 1934 to 1938 
American imports averaged over 2,268,000,000 
pounds a year. 

These imports are largely vegetable oils 
from the Far East. These shortages will have 


to be mostly made up by American producers 
of cotton, dairy products, hogs, peanuts, and 
soybeans. 

We cannot produce these oils at the prices 
paid for imported goods. 


The increase will 
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be felt by the American consumer and big- 
city newspapers will continue to place all 
blame for increased living costs upon the 
American farmer, who really had no control 
over the military and naval situation in the 
Pacific. 

Most Americans—and, as I have said, this 
includes those high in Government circles— 
did not anticipate any allied defeat at the 
hands of Japan or the cutting off of vital 
supplies from the Philippines, the East Indies, 
and possibly Australia. If we cannot secure 
these things upon which our American econ- 
omy depends so largely, we must either go 
without them, produce substitutes, find new 
sources of supply, or increase our own pro- 
duction of commodities which meet the same 


urpose. - 

So, although our farmers were prepared to 
meet the needs of the kind of war which was 
expected when and if it might come, Amer- 
ican agriculture now faces the task of revo- 
lution:zing its program to meet the new chal- 
lenge. It is a challange which we can and 
will meet. 

With the sympathetic cooperation of gov- 
ernment, agriculture in America will enter 
upon an era of production such as the world 
has never seen We need this production for 
war. We will need it even more for the pvace 
that follows war. 

We have comfortable surpluses today. We 
can maintain those surpluses of normally 
American grown crops for ourselves and our 
Allies, but let peace dawn upon the world 
again and the starving multitudes would 
consume our surpluses overnight. 

I hed hoped to be able to speak to you to- 
day about the main features of an expanded 
farm program, which is being prepared by our 
Department of Agriculture. This program is 
not quite ready but will undoubtedly be 
made public within a few days. I can tell 
you, however, that you, as dairymen will be 
called upon to produce in far greater amounts 
than you have done. before. 

Our naval reverses in the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans have resulted in increased haz- 
ards for shipments from Australia to Amer- 
ican and European points. While we may 
hope that the onslaught of our enemies will 
be checked in time, yet we must consider the 
possibility that shipments of agricultural 
products from Australia may be termina‘ed, 
for a time at least. This would put upon 
American producers the additional burden 
cf supplying the British Isles with those 
items normally produced by Australian 
farmers. 

If Australian shipments are cut off, it will 
require ¢ 10-percent increase in the produc- 
tion of dairy products in America to make up 
for the loss of shipments from Australia to 
our Allies. This increase in production can- 
not be made overnight, or even within a year’s 
time, for it takes longer than that to produce 
dairy cows. 

For a time we can. draw upon our reserve 
stocks of cheese and butter, but we may have 
to plan upon substantially increasing the 
number of dairy cows here. I expect that 
advice will soon be forthcoming from the 
Department of Agriculture. Undoubtedly, we 
shall know before long whether it is pos- 
sible to turn back the yellow tide in the Far 
East in time. 

I believe that the American farmers will be 
called upon to prepare for a long period of 
war. We may hope that it will be over within 
a year or two, but we must plan for many 
years of international strife and a chaotic or 
suspended commerce with most of the world. 

I know the question is in the minds of 
many dairymen as to what protection they 
may have against building up their herds to 
meet the demand for increased production 
and then finding themselves facing bank- 
ruptcy by reason of a sudden ending of war. 
This apprehension also applies to those en- 
gaged in other agricultural activities, such as 
poultry growing, sheep and hog raising. 





Let me say that I think such fears are 
groundless. First, because world conditions 
will not become settled again perhaps for 5 
years, perhaps for 10 years, perhaps for even 
longer than that, in which case the need 
for our increased production will positively 
continue. Secondly, should we awake some 
morning to find that a welcome peace had 
dawned upon the world, the country that 
our farmers had strained themselves to the 
utmost to protect and to provide for could not 
afford to let them down with the coming of 


peace, 

Take the single item of egg production— 
and I know that many dairymen are also 
poultrymen, at least in a small way. The 
recent survey of Vermont has shown an in- 
dicated increase of 50 percent in the produc- 
tion of eggs during the coming year. Cer- 
tain Vermonters have written t> Washington 

sking what assurance there is that the 
price will not collapse and that those who 
respond to the cali of their Government be 
left in unfortunate circumstances. 

I can say +» those who plan to increase egg 
production that the Department of Agricul- 
tute does intend to protect the normal price 
differential in our eastern markets so that the 
producers of high-cost eggs in New England 
will not find themselves competing with the 
kw-cost production of other parts of the 
country. Furthermore, it is the intention of 
agricultural authorities to maintain price sta- 
bility on poultry products for the whole coun- 
try as well. I think we can safely depend 
upon as much protection bei g given the 
producers of dairy products as the producers 
of poultry products will receive. 

Therefore when our Department of Agri- 
culture gives the green light for increased 
production of any particular farm product, 
we may be sure th.*, so far as they are able, 
our agricultural authorities will not willingly 
or intentionally fail to protect those who 
respond to the call. 

Let us not delude ourselv_s intc thinking 
that an increased agricultural production in 
America simply means planting more, har- 
vesting more, and raising more livestock 
under the assurance of the Department of 
Agriculture that the farmer will receive at 
least cost of production. 

Any increased production cf farm com- 
modities will have to be made under diffi- 
culties of a most serious nature. There are 
problems with us now which must be met 
and solved even before present production 
can be long maintained. 

Not the least of these is the problem of 
labor. Already we are experiencing an acute 
shortage of farm labor because of the claim 
which the armed forces of America and high- 
wage industries have made upon us. 

We can look forward to an accentuation of 
this critical situation for many more farmers’ 
sons will be leaving to join the armed forces 
and many more hired men will be lured to 
those industries offering wages far in excess 
of what farmers can pay. We will have to 
offset this loss as best we can. 

One means will be by the recruiting of 
certain classes of nonfarm labor for farm 
purposes This group is likely to consist 
largely of students of under draft age. As 
in the last war, young women may be em- 
ployed to a certain extent. 

While agriculture will undoubtedly use all 
this type of labor which it can secure, we 
must expect that labor which we get in this 
way will have varying degrees of efficiency. 
Some will be very good and some n_ good at 
all. The amount that will be available is 
entirely problematical at the present time. 
The use of women for agricultural work will 
undoubtedly be greater in other branches of 
agriculture than dairying 

Then we have a paradoxical situation 
which may eventually afford some assistance. 
I refer to the increased number of men who 
have applied for unemployment compensa- 
tion because of seasonal reduction in cer- 
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tain industries or the slowing down of other 
— because of inability to obtain ma- 

There is an increasing idleness in the midst 
of an acute shortage of farm labor. Those 
men laid off from industry cannot, under the 
law, be employed by farmers, even tem- 
porarily, without losing their unemployment 
compensation payments. Such a situation 
would seem to call for legislative correction. 

But the most probable and the most fea- 
sible manner in which farmers will meet the 
problem of a diminishing labor supply is by 
the increased use of machinery and mechan- 
ica! facilities. . 

Here again we find difficulties within diffi- 
culties, for the priorities regulations must be 
reckoned with. A definite, ¢etermined, and 
partially successful effort is being made to see 
that farmers are able to buy that equipment 
necessary to offset the loss of their sons and 
hired help. ¥ 

Many are resorting to the use of electric 
milking machines and coolers. We have 
been fortunate indeed that our rural electric 
cooperatives have been able to receive most 
of the wire and other equipment necessary 
for the extension of the lines which had al- 
ready been planned for farm communities, 
but I don’t believe we can expect much fur- 
ther extension of electric lines into farming 
communitiés other than those already 
planned for, for some time to come. 

Yes; it is safe to say that whatever in- 
crease Vermont farmers make in the produc- 
tion of dairy products will be made under 
difficulties. 

Another problem which will be placed 
squarely in the laps of both dairymen and 
Government will be that of producing a 
hig’) cost increase in dairy products and at 
the same time keeping these commodities 
available to consumers at a price which they 
can pay. 

We know that our farms have a capacity 
or a limit at which we can produce most eco- 
nomically. We know that unless we main- 
tain our production at somewhere near this 
limit, we are not getting the greatest possible 
benefit from our farms. But we also know 
that when we are called upon to overproduce, 
as we are going to be, that that overproduc- 
tion forced under abnormal conditions will 
be at a greater cost than a normal near-ca- 
pacity production. 

American dairymei. have already responded 
nobly to the request for increased production. 
The milk production for 1941 amounted to 
approximately 117,000,000,000 pounds, exclu- 
sive of some 3,000,000,000 pounds fed to 
calves. For 1942 a production of 125,000,000,- 
000 pounds will be asked for. This is a very 
substantial increase over last year. 

It is estimated that this increase will be 
necessary to maintain health standards 
among American school children and indus- 
trial workers. and to increase the production 
of evaporated milk, which is so necessary for 
the feeding of our allies and any expedi- 
tionary forces which we may send to foreign 
countries. 

American dairymen will try to produce this 
increase. It naturally would be brought 
about from an increased number of dairy 
cows, if they were available. But dairy cows 
can’t become available all at once when an 
unexpected and urgent need appears. There- 
fore, if we are to attain this goal of 125,- 
000,000,000 pounds, it must of necessity come 
to a large degree from marginal herds or 
herds which might be forced to higher yields 
by increased feeding of grain and improved 
handling. 

It is expected that feed prices will not be 
any more favorable as the months go on, 
for the grain farmer is also faced with the 
same problems of acute labor shortages and 
higher costs. 

Few of our dairymen are financially able 
to produce milk at less than cost, even from 
patriotic motives. Therefore, government 


must find a way to make it economically 
possible for them to produce the requested 
increase. This might be done by a general 
increase in the price of all dairy products, 
even up to 25 percent above present prices. 
But in that case, a large percentage of our 
consuming population would have to receive 
@ general increase in’ wages or have their 
purchase of dairy products subsidized by 
government. 

It is possible that the Government could 
make available large amounts of low-cost 
feed, especially from wheat, which is now 
Government owned and stored, and in this 
way subsidize the feeding of the cattle and 
= hold production costs at a lower 
evel. 

But a third method which seems rather 
odd at first glance, but which may be the 
most practical of all, would be for the Fed- 
eral Government to pay the farmer as much 
as 50 percent over the regular market price 
for this surplus, which he is asked to produce. 

It would seem incongruous for a dairyman 
to receive 50 percent more for any surplus 
milk than for his normal production, but it 
is entirely possible that this will happen. 
For the production of this Government-re- 
quested surplus is responsible for much of 
the increased cost. 

I am confident that some method will be 
devised, and it must be devised, whereby 
dairymen will be adequately compensated for 
the extra and costly effort that is demanded 
of them. . 

We may expect that additional facilities 
for evaporating flush production milk will 
be expanded as rapidly as possible. 

Should the method of paying farmers a 
higher price for the more costly increase be 
adopted, it will be necessary to establish 
quotas for individual producers from which 
increases in production could be measured. 
You all know the difficulties which were 
encountered in the establishment of indi- 
vidual quotas a few years ago, but don’t be 
too surprised if this method is again re- 
sorted to as a wartime emergency measure. 

Finally, I want to say that, although I 
have talked of practically nothing but trouble 
today, I do believe that from these troubles 
will be born some improvements which a 
great many of us have hoped for for many 
years. 

When the price-control bill was being de- 
bated upon the floor of the Senate, an amend- 
ment was offered by Senator VANDENBERG, 
of Michigan, which reads as follows: “The 
powers granted in this section shall not be 
used or made to operate to compel changes 
in the business practices or cost practices or 
methods, means, or aids to distribution estab- 
lisked in any industry, except to prevent cir- 
cumvention or evasion of any ceiling estab- 
lished under this act.” 

This was a bad amendment, but it was 
accepted by the administration forces in 
charge of the bill upon the floor and adopted 
without effectual opposition. This amend- 
ment, as you can see, exempts distributors 
from having any practices or methods inter- 
fered with by the Price Administrator, who 
would be given the right to fix prices on all 
things which the farmer produces. 

We know, if the consumer does not know, 
that in most every instance the cost of trans- 
portation, processing, and distribution of 
farm crops exceeds the cost of growing the 
raw material. Had the Senate not taken 
prompt, vigorous, and effective steps to pro- 
tect farmers from artificially depressed prices, 
this bill would have become one of the most 
unfair legislative enactments imaginable. It 
is now in conference of House and Senate 
committees, with only two or three so-called 
farm-minded members on that committee. 
But I am venturing the prediction that if 
the conference committee throws out the 
amendments designed to protect agriculture, 
that there will be an epoch-making battle, 
and I believe a successful one, upon the 
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floor of the Senate, unless the enemies of 
agriculture succeed in dividing our forces. 

The farmers of America are getting one of 
the rawest deals from big-city newspapers 
and news agencies than any group was ever 
subjected to. Those who say that the adop- 
tion of the Bankhead and O’Mahoney amend- 
ments by the Senate will increase consumer 
costs 25 percent are only uttering ridiculous 
absurdities, which are printed to appear as 
verified facts. 

I don’t intend to go into a long discussion 
here on parity prices. But I will tell you that, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics figures, the 10-percent-of-parity ceil- 
ing allowed by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee bill would mean a price of $2.08 per hun- 
dred pounds for milk, or a reduction of 58 
cents per 100 pounds from the average price 
American milk producers were getting on 
December 15. 

You men here krow that you cannot pro- 
duce milk today for anything like $2.(8. 
Under the O’Mahoney amendment milk 
would bring, as of December 15, $2.91 per 
100 pounds. 

If consumer costs increase 25 percent, it 
is far more likely that such costs will be 
increased, because of the protection given 
distributors, speculators, and middlemen 
than for any other reason. 

But while the tremendous campaign 
against American agriculture is going on, the 
administration forces wrote into the bili a 
paragraph which you have not seen or will 
not see in the press. 

The paragraph reads as follows: “That no 
such license may be required as a condition 
of selling or distributing (except as waste or 
scrap) newspapers, periodicals, bocks, or other 
frinted or written material, or motion pic- 
tures, or as a condition of selling radio time.” 
Having thus secured exemption for them- 
selves, these city newspapers turned the full 
force of their attack against agriculture. 

Labor is naturally exempt from wage ceil- 
ings. Big business has its profits guaranteed 
through policies and prizes already fixed and 
in operation. The Vandenberg amendment 
to the price control bill protects our wasteful 
distribution system against having to make 
wartime adjustments. 

Small business is being calied upon to pay 
for the war effort with its very life in return 
for a few crumbs of subcontracts, given at the 
whim of and on the terms of the original 
contractors. Over 82.6 percent of all war 
orders placed by the Government have gone 
to only 100 corporations. : 

Agriculture must not be required by law to 
do the impossible, to preduce at less than 
cost, unless America wants to go hungry. 
Farmers will do all they can, but they can do 
no more. 

Our Department of Agriculture, with its 
generations of experience and its knowledge 
of farming conditions, even though we differ 
with it at times, recognizes farming as the 
mcst fundamental business in a nation at 
war. Without food, ships, guns, tanks, and 
planes cannot be built or operated. 

We Members of Congress who know the 
problems of Vermont farmers and other 
American farmers are going to insist that 
Federal agencies that know farming be the 
ones authorized to guide us and exercise criti- 
cal controls prescribed by war conditions. 

Yes; our wasteful distributing methods are 
being protected in this bill. They are pro- 
tected in a legislative sense, but not in an 
economic sense. 

I expect more money is wasted in the dis- 
tribution of milk than in any other necessity 
that is produced either agriculturally or 
industrially. 

The city consumer pays two and a half to 
three times what you men who produce the 
milk get for it. There is multiplication of 
effort and obstruction of efficient marketing 
methods from the time it leaves the farm un- 
til it reaches the city man’s doorstep. 
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Some of the wide spread between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer is due to wastefulness 
and some of it, according to the Department 
of Justice, which has issued indictments 
against the milk trust, is due to violation of 
laws. 

When this situation, which we are in now, 
gets bad enough, the city consumers may 
wake up, become aware of the true situation 
and do their part toward bringing about dis- 
tribution methods which will make it pos- 
sible for them to supply their families with 
milk at a reasonable cost, while the farmer 
receives fair recompense for doing his part. 

Milk is only one item. There are others too 
numercus to mention in which wasteful dis- 
tribution methods penalize both consumer 
and producer. 

If this war lasts long enough, and I believe 
it will, we will have to put into effect an effi- 
cient economy of distribution, which we 
should have done years ago. 

And if this is done it will make the transi- 
tion from war to peace far easier on producers 
and consumers than an attempted return to 
faulty and selfish methods of an outmoded 
era. 





United Aircraft Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial referring to the United Aircraft 
Corporation, appearing in the Hartford 
Times of January 23, 1942. This editorial 
is particularly interesting, I think, be- 
cause it states that the United States 
Navy maintains a large staff of auditors 
in the plant of the United Aircraft Corpo- 
ration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

AS TO THE AIRCRAFT 


A majority of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives has issued 
a report charging profiteering in naval war 
contracts and that labor organizations have 
delayed and even obstructed the country’s 
war preparations. 

The report singles out, among others, the 
United Aircraft Corporation, and alleges 
profits as 26.11 percent, and even with respect 
to one small item of 211 percent. 

So far as the latter profit is concerned, 
it involves a contract amount of $1,950 with 
the Hamilton Standard Propeller Co. and 
asserts that the profit was $1,324. Not very 
much in the way of airplane construction 
can be purchased for $1,950. The item 
sounds like the purchase of a single propeller, 
or of a very small quantity of parts. Before 
forming any conclusion about the allegation 
of profit, it would be necessary to know 
very much more about the nature of the 
contract and what it involved. 

The committee’s statement runs some four- 
hundred-odd pages. Obviously, it cannot be 
commented upon until it is available for 
reading in full. Even then a layman very 
likely would have difficulty in determining 
the validity of the charges, if such they may 
be called. As far as they concern the United 


Aircraft, they do not go undisputed. 
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It is pointed out, for instance, that the 
profits alleged are gross before taxes and 
whittle down to a third or more less than 
the stated figures when taxes paid to the 
Government have been deducted. 

It would appear from the committee’s re- 
port that the company was required by the 
Navy to turn back sums on contracts because 
of the profits. We do not understand that 
this statement is agreed to by the company, 
which states flatly that the sum of $10,000,000 
which it returned in 1941 to the Government 
because work actually was done for less than 
the contract called for, was returned volun- 
tarily and not because of Government request 
or pressure. Moreover, while the Vinson re- 
rort says that the turn-backs, though made, 
were not sufficient in amount, the company 
points out that the refunds have been for- 
mally accepted by the Government and there 
has not been the slightest suggestion from 
the Navy that the procedure was not satis- 
factory. 

Furthermore, it is pointed out that the 
rate of profit does not follow the volume of 
business but declines as that grows. The 
Government certainly has measuring sticks 
with which to gage profits. The Wright Co. 
makes engines similar in type to the United's 
and operations and volume are comparable. 
Were prices and profits as between the cor- 
porations out of line the cause naturally 
would be sought. Certainly the Navy has 
means of knowing what is going on in East 
Hartford, for it maintains constantly a large 
staff of auditors in the United plant checking 
figures. 

The question of proper profits probably 
could be argued until doomsday without 
reaching agreement that all men would ac- 
cept. Hartford, however, knows. something 
about the men who run the United Aircraft 
and has had a good chance to observe the 
company’s policies. Any charge that it has 
profiteered, or sought to gouge the Govern- 
ment when the very safety of the Nation is at 
stake would require a larger amount of prov- 
ing than the preliminary statements about 
this report afford. The manner in which the 
company has gone about its contribution to 
defense belies it. 

Nowhere in the United States has produc- 
tion been stepped up more rapidly. The com- 
pany has fulfilled every production obligation 
laid upon it and in several instances its action 
has anticipated demand. Nowhere, probably, 
is there a company with a better record for 
establishing high production levels and for 
maintaining production actually ahead of re- 
quirements. Nowhere have labor relation- 
cehips appeared to be more intelligently han- 
dled and policies, so far as the public has been 
able to observe them, have seemed to be 
straightforward and clear-cut. This all looks 
like thoroughgoing and intelligent coopera- 
tion with the Government. 

If there is suspicion of a contrary attitude 
when it comes to profits, then the specifica- 
tions ought to be produced. The good name 
of Connecticut, as well as that of the com- 
pany, is somewhat involved. It is pertinent, 
therefore, to be somewhat insistent that facts 
which can be accepted as conclusive shall be 
made known. 





Synthetic Rubber 
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OF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 





the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Baltimore Sun of January 25, 
1942, by the able correspondent, Mr. Paul 
W. Ward, which concerns the synthetic- 
rubber situation. The article is of such 
nature and of such great public interest 
at this time that I wish to urge all those 
who may glance at these remarks to read 
the entire article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Says Unrrep States Group AIDED Nazis IN 
RusserR CurB—IpDAHO’s SENATOR CLARK 
Cuarces SYNTHETIC OvuTrpuT Set Back 
3 YEARS—CERTAIN PREDATORY BUSINESS 
INTERESTS ACCUSED OF DELIBERATE HELP 


(By Paul W. Ward) 


WASHINGTON, Janugry 24——American pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, vitally necessary 
to the Nation’s war effort, has been set back 
about 3 years by Adolf Hitler, “working with 
the deliberate assistance of certain predatory 
business interests in this country,” Senator 
CiarK (Democrat, Idaho), a member of the 
Senate Committee on Patents, charged today. 

The Idaho Democrat added that he under- 
stood the Justice Department has collected 
evidence on the matter, with a view to insti- 
tuting court proceedings in the near future. 

Justice Department officials, however, 
would say only that the Antitrust Division 
for more than 8 months has been investi- 
gating relationships between the Standard 
Oil Co of New Jersey and I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie of Germany in the control of syn- 
thetic rubber patents. They declined to 
predict what action, if any, would follow. 


CONTROL OF PATENTS 


Meanwhile, it was learned that Government 
witnesses, appearing Wednesday before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in connection 
with the pending second war-powers bill, 
were questioned concerning the manner in 
which Germany, through control of basic 
patents, had been able up until a few months 
ago to hold back the development of syn- 
thetic rubber manufacture in the United 
States. 

Oscar R. Cox, speaking for the govern- 
mental committee, set up by Francis Biddle, 
Attorney General, to coordinate new war 
legislation for the administraticn, told com- 
mittee members a bill is being drafted to 
permit governmental requisitioning of pat- 
ents, licenses, and formulas held by Ameri- 
can citizens. Some committee members had 
wanted to make provision to that effect in the 
fending bill. 

The point arose in connection witr legal- 
istic doubts concerning the Government’s 
power to seize the United States patents on 
synthetic rubber that had been issued to the 
German chemical trust, 1. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, in view of the fact that title ‘to those 
patents has been transferred to Standard Oil 
since the outbreak of the war in Europe. 


SITUATION AT PRESENT 


It was pointed out that under existing 
statutes the alien-property custodian would 
h ve power to seize the German patents re- 
gardless. of the transfer, if there were any 
evidence that the transfer had been arranged 
to circumvent such a seizure. No alien- 
p.operty custodian, however, has been ap- 
pointed as yet by President Roosevelt, the 
delay being due, it is reported, to rivalries 
among numerous candidates for the post. 

Officials of the Rubber Reserve Company, set 
up by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to finance expans‘on of rubber supply 
under the war-producing program, said all 
synthetic-rubber patent: in this country, in- 
cluding those to which Standard Oil holds 
title, had recently been pooled on a volun- 
tary basis to help meet the Nation's war 
needs. 

The governmental corporation’s initial ef- 
forts toward building up the Nation’s rubber 








reserves against war needs were concentrated 
on the purchase of crude rubber from Malaya 
for stockpile here. 

RUBBER CAUGHT BY WAR 


When the Japanese launched their blitz- 
krieg in the Pacific, according to Jesse Jones, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation over- 
lord, more than 100,000 tons of such rubber 
was afloat en route to the United States, with 
little likelihood of its reaching these shores. 

In consequence, the Nation found itself 
with only enough crude rubber on hand, ac- 
cording to Leon Henderson, Price Adminis- 
trator, to last 7 months at wartime rates of 
consumption, and there ensued a series of 
orders rationing rubber for civilian use that 
began with tires and now has extended to 
girdles, garden hose, sports goods, and many 
similar articles. 

Faced with an almost complete cessation of 
crude-rubber supply for the next few years, 
the Government turned to hastening the de- 
velopment of a substantial production of 
synthetic rubber such as that on which Ger- 
many has been largely reliant for several years. 


VENTURES LAST SPRING 


Mr. Jones and his Rubber Reserve Company 
had made tentative ventures in that direction 
last spring, financing the construction of four 
plants by tire companies for production of 
synthetic rubber on little more than an ex- 
perimental scale. 

In consequence, Mr. Jones was able to re- 
port to the Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee on December 10—3 days after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor—only that another 12 
months would have to pass before the four 
plants would be in capacity production. 

Moreover, at that time—the end of the cur- 
rent year—they would be turning out only 
40,000 tons a year, or more than 20 percent 
less than the Nation’s normal consumption 
of crude rubber in a single month. 


ADDITIONAL PROGRAM 


Thirteen days after Mr. Jones testified 
before the Senate committee he presented to 
the Supply Priorities and Allocation Board 
what the Board announced as “a program 
being worked out by him with the industry 
and designed to give the Nation an annual 
production of 120,000 tons of synihetic 
rubber.” 

The Supply Priorities and Allocation Board 
announcement added that “Mr. Jones ex- 
plained that if the program were approved 
immediately, construction of the increased 
facilities could begin promptly,” and that “it 
is expected that all of the new plants can be 
in production early in 1943.” 5 

The announcement concluded with a nota- 
tion that Supply Priorities and Allocation 
Board had “directed the Office of Production 
Management Division of Priorities to proceed 
at once to work out with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation detailed tables of the 
materials required to execute the program.” 

PRIORITIES BLOCK 

This was a veiled reference to the fact, re- 
corded in a September (1941) Tariff Commis- 
sion report on rubber, that any attempt to 
expand synthetic rubber production would 
run afoul of stringent priorities already in 
effect to divert for other war purposes raw 
materials that would be required in the build- 
ing of synthetic rubber plants. 

The report mentioned in this connection 
chemicals and chemical equipment the sup- 
ply of which is so short as to have been crimp- 
ing the war production program even befcre 
the move to expand synthetic rubber produc- 
tion. Another material required in the latter 
is nickel steel, where a crippling shortage also 
exists. 

The Tariff Commission report also pointed 
out that it would take at least 18 months to 
build a plant capable of turning out 20,000 
tons of synthetic rubber a year and, it said, 
8 to 5 years to build synthetic supply high 
enough to cover the Nation’s annual needs 

The report added an estimate that every 
100,000 tons of annual productive capacity 
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would require a capital investment of $75,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000. 


GROWTH OF PLANS 


Despite all these factors, Mr. Jones’ pro- 
gram, which had stood at 120,000 tons a year 
as of December 23, grew in the ensuing 20 
days to such an extent that on January 12 
he startled the Nation with an announce- 
ment of plans for production of 400,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber annually. He predicted, 
furthermore, that this rate would be achieved 
by the middle of next year. 

Rubber Reserve Company officials, however, 
said today that the program has not yet 
emerged from the paper stage, that the con- 
tracts involved are still under negotiation, 
and that neither the plant sites nor the op- 
erating companies have yet been determined. 

They pointed out, in addition, that the 
program also involves negotiations with the 
oil companies to build and operate plants 
for turning petroleum into butadiene, the 
raw material from which the synthetic rub- 
ber will be made. 


CONTROL OF PATENTS 


Standard Oil controls the basic patents 
for making butadiene via the process which, 
developed in Germany, has given the Nazis 
the best synthetic rubber so far produced in 
commercial quantities. The Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report contains an estimate that it 
costs the Nazis about 40 cents a pound to 
make rubber by this process. 

It adds that almost all the synthetic rub- 
ber heretofore produced in the United States 
has been based on a process using coal, lime- 
stone, and hydrochloric acid and producing 
a finished product costing 65 cents to $1 a 
pound. The commission estimated American 
output at 4,000 tons in 1940 and 8,000 tons 
in 1941. 

It also noted that American producers, 
after learning how to make synthetic rub- 
ber, would then have to learn how to use it. 
The report said in this connection that it 
took the Germans 2 years to learn how to 
make satisfactory tires using synthetic rub- 
ber after they had mastered production of 
the raw material. 


BASIS OF CHARGE 


It is at this point that the Standard Oil- 
I. G. Farbenindustrie combine reenters the 
story on which Senator CriarK based his 
charge that Hitler, using American business 
interests as his instrument, had held back 
American synthetic-rubber production for 3 
years. 

According to the story, on which the Justice 
Department is understood to have collected 
supporting evidence, Standard Oil, when 
it finally managed to pry loose the rubber 
patents from its German partners for Ameri- 
can use, did not obtain along with them the 
“know how” to put them to use. 

Standard’s link with Germany’s I. G. 
Farbenindustrie and the production of syn- 
thetic rubber is through a holding company 
named Jasco, Inc., whose president, Frank A. 
Howard, it was learned, has made two trips 
to Germany since the European war broke 
out in September 1939. 


INCORPORATED IN 1930 


Jasco was incorporated in Louisiana in Oc- 
tober 1930, 2 years and 5 months before Hitler 
finally came to power in Germany. Its com- 
mon stock and the seats on its board were 
split between I. G. Farbenindustrie and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, whose chairman, 
Walter C. Teagle, recently was appointed to 
the War Labor Board. 

Via Jasco, the German chemical trust and 
Standard Oil undertook to cooperate in de- 
veloping uses for natural and oil-refinery 
gases and in exploiting the results of this 
research through the issuance and control of 
licenses for the use of the patents on a royalty 
basis. 

In the actual working out of this coopera- 
tive agreement, however, the German part- 
ners took for their own share any promising 
results in the synthetic-rubber field, ceding 
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Standard Oil, in exchange, freedom from Ger- 
man invasion of the petroleum field. 

Thus Standard Oil became I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie’s junior partner in the synthetic- 
rubber field of Jasco’s operations and did not 
itself undertake any research in that field 
until 1938 

I G Farbenindustrie’s work in the devel- 
opment of synthetic-rubber production on a 
commercial scale, meanwhile, had progressed 
so rapidly that by 1938 Standard officials 
were able to report it was on the verge of 
being able to produce synthetic rubber fit to 
compete commercially with natural rubber, 
not only in the manufacture of high-priced 
specialties but in the manufacture of tires. 

It was in consequence of the German re- 
search that Jasco is now regarded as holding 
the most valuable synthetic-rubber patents 
extant outside Germany 

Although Standard and I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie hac equal interests in Jasco, their part- 
nership with regard to synthetic rubber, it 
appears, was not on similarly equal terms. 

Standard Oil, as part of its agreement, kept 
the Germans fully informed of its own and 
other American research toward the develop- 
ment of a commercial substitute for natural 
rubber. 

ACTION OF GERMANS 


IG. Farbenindustrie did not reciprocate, 
but, instead, withbeld from its American 
partners details as to its work on synthetic 
rubber and, according to evidence the Justice 
Department is understood to have collected, 
continued to do so down to and beyond the 
date in October 1939 when Standard Oil 
bought I. G. Farbenindustrie’s stock in Jasco 
and acquired its patents 

Standard in that deal that took place about 
@ month after the cutbreak of the European 
war acquired the right to license the use of 
I. G. Farbenindusirie’s patents not only in 
the United States but also throughout the 
British and French empires. 

But even after the transfer to Standard 
Oil of I. G. Farbenindustrie’s Jasco interests 
took place, according to evidence in Justice 
Department files, the German interests con- 
tinued to control Jasco’s use of the synthetic 
rubber patents. This control continued at 
least until November 1941, according to docu- 
mentary evidence, and may have continued 
until the formal outbreak of war between 
Germany and the United States last month. 

DETAILS WITHHELD 

Moreover, according to a confidential Gov- 
ernment report on the subject, the patents 
Standard Oil received in the October 1939 
deal did not carry with them details as to 
Germany’s experience in their use or instruc- 
tions as to their use and were, in consequence, 
of “limited value.” Standard Oil, in conse- 
quence, had still to start from scratch after 
10 years of collaboration with the Germans. 

“What is important,” says the above-men- 
tioned document, “is that this alliance had 
an adverse effect on the national welfare by 
hampering the development of the synthetic 
rubber industry here while it was giving ma- 
terial aid to its development in Germany.” 

As early as 1936 Standard was advertising 
to American rubber companies the rapid 
strides being made by its German partners in 
the development of synthetic rubber and 
holding out to the American interests hope 
of obtaining, through Standard licenses, the 
right to use the German patents. 

ACHIEVEMENT OF TIRES 

And by 1938 it was able to report that 
German processes had been developed at last, 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber suit- 
able for use in tires. 

But not until the recent pooling of patents 
under the Rubber Reserve Company, with ac- 
companying pressure from the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Antitrust Division, did those pat- 
ents at last become generally available to 
American rubber manufacturers. 

It was to this 3-year spread—from 1938 to 
1941—that Senator CiarK referred in his 
allegation. 
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I. G. Farbenindustrie unequivocally re- 
fused to pass the “know how” along with its 
patents when it sold out its Jasco interests to 
Standard Oil, and throughout the preceding 
6 years resolutely withheld from its American 
partner details as to the progress of its 
research. 

Nor did it hide its reasons for holding out. 

Standard repeatedly was made aware of the 
fact that the German Government was dic- 
tating I. G. Farbenindustrie’s policies. 


EVIDENCE ON SITUATION 


As early as 1937, one Standard official, ac- 
cording to documentary evidence, put the sit- 
uation bluntly by saying development of 
synthetic rubber in the United States was 
being impeded because the Hitler govern- 
ment does not look with favor upon turning 
the invention over to foreign countries. 

Nevertheless, according to similar docu- 
mentary evidence, Standard continued to de- 
fer independent research on synthetic rubber 
in this country by promising licenses to 
American manufacturers which could not 
be pried loose from the Nazis. 

The company also continued to keep the 
Germans informed on American research de- 
velopments—particularly those of Dow Chem- 
ical and Goodyear Rubber—after the Euro- 
pean war started. 

The records show that American rubber 
companies began trying to get access to Ger- 
man synthetic rubber licenses through Stand- 
ard Oil as early as 1932. Goodyear began 
negotiations in 1933 and was still trying to 
get licenses 5 years later. 

DELAY ON LICENSES 

No licenses were granted by Standard until 
1940, when, the war having cut off American 
manufacturers from their German source of 
supply of Buna-n rubber, licenses were 
granted to a few American firms so that they 
might themselves manufacture this type of 
synthetic rubber. 

Buna-n is the German synthetic rubber 
produced for use solely in the manufacture 
of high-priced specialty goods. It is of no use 
in the manufacture of tires. The German 
synthetic rubber developed for use in tires is 
known as Buna-s. The licenses granted by 
Standard in 1940, it is understood, were con- 
fined to Buna-n. Firestone and United 
States Rubber were among the few companies 
that received the licenses. 

As of May 1941, Standard had not yet made 
its own butyl, or tire rubber, samples avail- 
able generally to American manufacturers, 
and as late as December 15 last the Goodrich 
and Goodyear companies still were without 
licenses from Standard Oil. They objected 
to the terms demanded by Standard, and par- 
ticularly to the oil company’s insistence on 
cross-licensing provisions, under which any 
independent research by the rubber com- 
panies would have accrued to its benefit. 





Address of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury at Dinner in Honor of Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a most ex- 
cellent and informative address delivered 
by Hon. John L. Sullivan, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, before a dinner 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


given in honor of the Genera] Assembly 
of Virginia, at Richmond, Va., on Jan- 
uary 19, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am most grateful for the opportunity 
given me to meet tonight with this distin- 
guished group of the leaders of Virginia. A 
visit to Virginia, the home of the Presidents 
and the stage upon which much of America’s 
most vital early drama was enacted, is always 
stimulating. During such a period as the 
present—when freedom throughout the world 
is in dire jeopardy—the memories of what 
Virginia has been and what Virginians have 
wrought are truly inspiring. 

But the contribution of this Common- 
wealth is not restricted to the past, for today 
the sons of Virginia are adding new glories 
to your history, and in the councils of the 
Federal Government they maintain the 
prestige your representatives have always en- 
joyed. In Washington Congressmen Bann, 
Harris, SATTERFIELD, DREwry, Burcu, SMITH, 
and FLANNAGAN have again and again dem- 
onstrated their worthiness to carry on your 
great traditions. Congressman Wooprum, an 
outstanding leader in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, never fails to exert his very con- 
siderable influence toward the accomplish- 
ment of those objectives which wisdom and 
vision indicate are for the good of the Nation. 
Congressman ROBERTSON, a leading Member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has proved invaluable in helping to solve 
some of the Government’s most trying 
problems. 

To the United States Senate, Virginia has 
sent two statesmen. Harry Byrp has set a 
standard for frankness, intellectual honesty, 
and courage that is so needed in these try- 
ing days. His early experience in the Vir- 
ginia Senate, his 4 years as Governor of this 
Commonwealth, and his 9 years as a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate have given 
to his inquiring mind opportunities for in- 
timate knowledge of the detailed affairs of 
government. His acceptance of those oppor- 
tunities has made him one of the Senate’s 
ablest Members. 

Virginia claims another Member of the 
Senate, but although he has always ably 
represented the interests of his own Com- 
monwealth and of his own constituents, I 
challenge Virginia’s claim upon him. For 
the last 42 years as a member of the Virginia 
Senate, the National House of Representa- 
tives, as Secretary of the Treasury, and as a 
Member of the United States Senate, he has 
devoted himself to the service of his coun- 
try. His accomplishments challenge the 
records of his contemporaries. As the father 
of the Federal Reserve System he brought 
stability to commerce and to private bank- 
ing, and won for the Nation fiscal security. 
He’s a thinker, and he’s a fighter too. As 
such he is respected, appreciated, and loved 
throughout the land. Though he was born 
in Lynchburg, and has always been elected 
by Virginians, I say he belongs to all America. 
He is America’s Senator at large, CARTER 
GLASs. 

It is a great privilege for me to be here with 
you tonight on this particular occasion. Here 
with us are gathered the recently elected 
members of the general assembly, who on 
Wednesday, as free representatives of free 
people, will meet to construct the framework 
of restrictions within which the men and 
women of Virginia can conduct themselves in 
wartime and still be free. In how very few 
places in the world are people now allowed to 
regulate and to restrain themselves through 
restrictions they impose upon themselves. In 
the deliberations of the general assembly, the 
members are free and equal agents; free to 
think, speak, act, and vote as they choose— 
answerable only to their constituents and to 
their own consciences. We who have so long 
taken this for granted are apt to forget how 
much this means to us, until we stop to re- 








member the liberty lost and the freedom 
strangled in the last 3 years in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, 
Luxemburg, Holland, Belgium, France, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, Albania, and Greece. 

Surely now is the time for America’s torch 
of liberty and freedom to burn brightly to 
show to the oppressed peoples of the world 
the path back to freedom, democracy, and 
enlightened civilization. This is the time for 
democracy and for you, its representatives, to 
do even better than your best. You succeed 
men who have set a standard for you. I w.sh 
to congratulate Governor Price and his asso- 
ciates upon their fine administration, and I 
extend to Governor-elect Darden and to you 
his colleagues best wishes for an administra- 
tion worthy of Virginia’s rich heritage. 
Much is at stake, for you represent the values 
of living democracy. 

I have been asked to speak tonight on the 
role of Federal taxation in this time of war. 
I doubt if in any field of legislation democ- 
racy is better exemplified than in taxation. 
In some quarters there appears to be a feeling 
that Federal taxes are a vile type of oppres- 
sion, brewed by the Treasury alchemists dur- 
ing the dark of the moon, and forced through 
Congress upon a reluctant populace. Hav- 
ing chaperoned five tax bills through the 
Congress, I can tell you that nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

Long before this Republic was born we had 
set ideas about taxation without representa- 
tion. Though such a threat has long since 
disappeared, the hostility to it remains, and 
today in America taxes are imposed upon the 
people by the people themselves, who, acting 
through their own representatives, determine 
what burden they shall assume for the na- 
tional good. Probably in no phase of any 
type of government in the world today does 
government depend more directly upon the 
consent of the governed than in the field of 
American Federal taxes. Under the Consti- 
tution, Federal taxes can originate in one 
place, and in one place only—the House of 
Representatives. As the Department charged 
with the administration and collection of 
taxes, the Treasury is called upon to consult 
with and to advise the Congress. When re- 
quested, the Treasury makes recommenda- 
tions. On important issues the Treasury 
presses its views. But the Treasury never, 
never writes a tax bill. The Congress does 
that. 

It might be well at this time, when the 
democratic processes are under fire, for me 
to tell you a bit about how this works out. 
I doubt very much if the average American 
citizen has any appreciation of how long and 
how hard the Congress works on our tax 
problems. 

A tax bill originates in the House Ways and 
Means Committee, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his fiscal assistants are invited 
to appear at a public hearing to submit such 
proposals and observations as they deem 
worthy of congressional consideration. These 
hearings, and the latter hearings before the 
Senate Finance Committee, are largely at- 
tended and widely publicized. Usually at the 
opening session there are batteries of news- 
reel cameras and scores of reporters. While 
the cameras grind and the journalists scribble 
cut tomorrow's headlines, it is quite natural 
that the nonadministration Members should 
go after the witnesses on a partisan basis, 
though no more partisan than the manner in 
which the administration Members rush to 
the defense of their administration. 

The public hearings end, and the commit- 
tees go into executive sessions. Coats come 
off, sleeves are rolled up, and the committee 
members get down to work, not as 15 Demo- 
crats and 10 Republicans, but as 25 sincere, 
conscientious public servants. I have yet to 
see but one partisan vote by either committee. 
I have never known any group in private in- 
dustry to work as intensely or as long hours 
as these two committee. These executive ses- 
sions last for weeks and even temporary ab- 
sence is a rarity. I can testify to the home- 
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work the committee members do at night be- 
cause of the number of calls I get through the 
evening, asking for additional information on 
some subject discussed during the day. 

Surely the American taxpayer is safe in the 
hands of the House Ways and Means and the 
Senate Finance Committees and the Congress. 
Truly do they vindicate democracy. 

The magnitude of the task these two com- 
mittees and the Congress now face is un- 
paralleled. That you may view it in its 
proper proportions may I give you some re- 
cent fiscal history: 

In the year 1940, 7,600,000 income-tax re- 
turns were filed. 

In the year 1941, 15,200,000 income-tax re- 
turns were filed. 

In the year 1942, 22,000,000 income-tax re- 
turns will be filed. 

In the fiscal year 1940 the total gross tax 
yield was $5,303,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1941 the total gross tax 
yield was $7,361,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1942 the total gross tax 
yield is expected to reach $12,200,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1943 on the basis of pres- 
ent law we anticipate a yield of $17,261,- 
000,000. 

Thus from 1940 to 1943 not only have our 
tax receipts been trebled but the number of 
individual income-tax filers has also been 
trebled. But are these collections adequate 
for the task we now face? Unfortunately 
they are not. 

For the fiscal year 1948—the year during 
which we anticipate existing taxes to yield 
$18,000,000,000—-we expect to spend on the 
war alone $56,000,000,000. This will exceed 
the total Federal expenditures for all pur- 
poses during the 6 years from i935 through 
1940. The need to pay as we go for a larger 
proportion of this expenditure resulted in 
the recommendation of the President that 
additional taxes and Social Security contribu- 
tions be levied to yield $9,000,000,000 more 
@ year. Better than words do these figures 
describe the task awaiting the Congress. 

The role of tax policy during this period is 
t become the servant of the war effort. This 
war is being fought with men and machines, 
with airplanes and ships, with guns and 
tanks; not with dollars, not with taxes. A 
good fiscal policy alone cannot win this war 
no matter how many dollars it brings into 
the Treasury. A poor fiscal policy, however, 
can lose this war, or cause want and misery 
after the victory. 

The primary purpose of new taxes is to raise 
revenue, to meet a larger proportion of our 
current expenditures with current receipts, 
and thus to reduce the amount of borrowing 
that would otherwise be required. As we 
approach the largest national income any 
country in the world has ever achieved, it 
would be folly, indeed, not to take a larger 
share of that income to pay our bills. 

The American people know what is at stake 
today, and they know that no price can be 
too high for those precious freedoms we are 
defending. They know that if we are to 
preserve our American system we shall pay 
for every last gun and plane 100 cents on the 
dollar. They know, too, that every dollar 
paid in taxes this year saves at least another 
dollar in interest charges over the next 30 
years, for they learned in the last war that 
interest costs will in time equal the original 
expenditures. So, too, do they know that 
taxes are the only source of revenue of our 
Government—the only means of paying for 
what we buy or of repaying the money we 
borrow. 

Obviously in taxes there is a point beyond 
which we cannot go without deadening indi- 
vidual initiative, dulling corporate manage- 
ment, encouraging extravagance and ineffi- 
ciency, and thus not only retarding our war 
effort but killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. To approach—but not to reach— 
that point should be the major objective of 
the Congress in the next revenue bill. 





But there are other collateral objectives. 
This revenue bill should seek to preserve 
morale by distributing the tax burden equi- 
tably and with every regard for the ability to 
pay. It should, wherever possible and wher- 
ever needed, encourage the diversion of ma- 
terials, equipment, and skilled labor from 
civilian to war production. And, above all, it 
must be so devised that it will serve as a 
formidable weapon to combat inflation. 

I am inclined to doubt that the average 
person in this country is yet aware of the 
imminent threat of inflation or the havoc it 
creates. Caused by an increase in the na- 
tional purchasing power at the very time 
when our war effort requires us to reduce the 
production of goods for civilian consumption, 
it must inevitably start the cost of living in 
an upward spiral unless we can increase the 
production of civilian goods, or absorb some 
of the people’s excess purchasing power. 
Since we cannot do the former without harm 
to our war effort, we must do the latter. This 
we shall do by increased taxation and through 
the sale of defense bonds. 

Now, I realize that no one really enjoys 
Paying increased taxes. But what is the alter- 
native? During the last 12 months the cost 
of living has risen more than 10 percent. For 
the great majority of the workers of this 
country that was exactly the same as though 
there had been a gross pay-roll tax of 10 per- 
cent. Yet the huge sum such a tax would 
have yielded has vanished in the thin air of 
inflation—it has not bought one tank, one 
truck, nor one revolver. Though cruelly 
hurting the wage earner, it has not netted 
the Treasury one dollar, for the higher prices 
have materially increased the cost of all those 
things the Government must buy. 

Having Uncle Sam as a partner in sharing 
the salary check or the wage envelope is far 
better than having the specter of inflation as 
a@ guest at the dinner table. Tax increases 
are manageable by both Government and 
taxpayer. Each can see what is happening. 
The taxpayer can budget his resources and 
plan his spending with a reasonable degree 
of certainty. But he is defenseless before 
the creeping paralysis of inflation. How can 
he budget his resources when he does not 
know how much he must spend for eggs to- 
day, for eggs tomorrow, for eggs the day after, 
for butter, for bread? 

Tax sacrifices are accompanied by an un- 
derstanding of the contribution that is being 
made, by a realization that one is doing one’s 
part in a bitter struggle. But the sacrifices 
of inflation are accompanied only by the fear 
of uncertainty, by the helplessness and the 
hopelessness that comes with trying to fight 
the invisible. Knowing all this, how far are 
we willing to go to prevent inflation? How 
deeply shall we ask the surgeon to cut to free 
us of this malignant growth? 

The willingness of the American people to 
submit to substantially higher taxes is at- 
tested on all sides. The taxes which have 
been and will be imposed upon the American 
people have been imposed and will be voted 
by the duly elected representatives of the 
American people. The people of America 
know you cannot place a price tag on the 
freedom of speech. They know that no sum 
is too great to pay for freedom of worship. 
They know that freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear are beyond evaluation. 

They are willing to pay what must be paid 
and to forego all those things needed for our 
armed forces. Without much flag waving, but 
with a grim, realistic appraisal of the job 
that lies ahead, they await the leadership of 
the administration and of the Congress to 
tell them what they must do to save America. 
That they will do. 

We are going to win this war. We can’t 
win it quickly, we can’t win it easily, but win 
it we shall. We have the resources, the men, 
and the machines. Of far greater importance, 
we have the determination, for we all realize 
that we are fighting for more than a few 
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islands in the Pacific, for more than free 
access to rubber, tin, and hemp; for more than 
free markets for our goods or the maintenance 
of our standard of living. Our stake is free- 
dom itself—individual equality and oppor- 
tunity, the right of the human soul to expand 
and develop—the dignity of man. 

Then when we have won this war—God 
grant that under America’s unselfish leader- 
ship the world may be led along the path of 
permanent peace. That is our task. That is 
America’s destiny. To that this Nation is 
pledged. To that we dedicate ourselves. 





Ideas Will Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
editorial published in the January 24, 
1942, issue of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. This editorial embodies some of my 
ideas about the present world situation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IDEAS WILL WIN 


The struggle which convulses the world to- 
day has been so often portrayed as a war 
of machines that the democracies are in dan- 
ger of resigning themselves merely to an 
effort to outmatch Axis mechanical might. 
At present the United Nations appear to be 
condemned to a strategy of defense until 
they have produced and delivered in the 
main war theaters a preponderance of wea- 
pons. It is necessary to realize the impor- 
tance of swiftly advancing on the assembly 
line, but it is on the idea front that the free 
Peoples can achieve most by seizing the 
intiative. 

For as surely as action is the fruit of 
thought, imagination, boldness, and self- 
sacrifice have gone into the production and 
management of the German and Japanese 
war machines. 

We have accepted too long the sleep-in- 
ducing theory that the Japanese are only 
imitators. Treacherous and cruel as has been 
their attack, their tactics in Malaya, and 
their use of weapons at Pearl Harbor have 
displayed ingenuity and originality. The 
two-man submarine was theirs, and Allied 
flyers report some Japanese planes are very 
good. Of their fanatical devotion to their 
country there is also new evidence. 

It would be well to recognize also that 
however much we despise Nazi purposes, 
many of their successes have been won not 
by machines but by planning and working. 
Most of the Maginot line thinking and not 
a little of the selfishness has been on the 
Allied side. Free peoples have come to their 
present pass partly through their inability 
to set up a just system of trade and their 
unwillingness to help other peoples against 
aggressors. 

The Axis Powers have used the good quali- 
ties of their peoples for bad purposes; the 
Allied Powers cannot fail to win when they 
enlist the good qualities of their peoples more 
actively behind good purposes. Their con- 
cept of man as a spiritual being, worthy and 
able to govern himself, their respect for his 
reason and rights, is true. This idea is bound 
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to defeat the false belief of racialism which 
seeks to enslave man. 

The Axis has offered no basic idea which 
would bless mankind. The nearest it has 
come is in demonstrating that the world has 
grown too small to tolerate economic and po- 
litical anarchy. The Nazi new order is, how- 
ever, a poor imitation of the order of freedom 
and peace which free peoples have glimpsed 
and can work out. The Allied peoples may be 
forced also by Japan’s counterfeit coprosper- 
ity doctrine to establish a more just social 
and economic arrangement within and be- 
tween nations. 

The free peoples need not wait until the 
war is over to put their imagination, courage, 
and self-sacrifice into operation for good ends. 
They have the immediate opportunity to 
clarify their peace purposes and the immedi- 
ate duty to employ their best qualities and 
ideas in winning the war. For instance, there 
is every reason to believe that self-sacrifice 
will not only produce the necessary weapons 
te win the war but the necessary unity to win 
the peace. Germany and Japan have only a 
thieves’ compact; they help each other only 
so far as it suits their own purposes. The 
Allies can do better than that. They can ex- 
press the vision and devotion which will make 
their global concept succeed in war and peace. 





The Forgotten Fifteen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following timely 
editorial from the Shreveport Times, 
Shreveport, La., of January 20, 1942: 

THE FORGOTTEN FIFTEEN 


Fifteen officers and men of the Army’s ferry 
command perished when a Transcontinental 
& Western Air airliner crashed on the snowy 
side of Table Rock Mountain in Nevada last 
week. For a Nation engaged in a war effort, 
this mass loss of fine young men was a trag- 
edy of major proportions 

Yet, one finds in news reports of the disas- 
ter, and in casual conversations, scant men- 
tion of the men in uniform who met death 
on duty. The name of Carole Lombard, movie 
star, who lost her life in the crash, domi- 
nated the headlines, the sob stories, and the 
excited comments of a movie-going citizenry. 

It was appropriate that the fame of this 
film actress be considered in reporting her 
death. But it was more than merely appro- 
priate that at least equal recognition be ac- 
corded to the 15 American soldiers who gave 
their lives, not while t’aveling as free arbi- 
ters of their destinies, but while obeying or- 
ders in valiant and hazardous service to their 
country 

These men were not mere victims of an ac- 
cident. They were casualties of war, deserv- 
ing the same place of honor that is held by 
heroes who give their lives in battle. An ob- 
ligation rested upon the Nation to give their 
sacrifice full recognition; but, instead, meager 
mention was buried away under an avalanche 
of almost hysterical bewailing over the death 
of a star of Hollywood. 

We say, then, that there was a sad lack of 
judgment and perspective, reflecting not just 
on news gatherers but upon the public whose 
news appetite the news gatherers strive to 
satisfy. 
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It is time to accept more seriously the hard 
challenge which this war has brought to the 
American people. It is time to keep enter- 
tainment and frivolities in their proper place, 
and above all, to see to it that the Nation’s 
defenders, wherever they may be, receive the 
respect and honor which they so well deserve. 





On the Abolition of the War and Navy 
Departments and the Creation of a De- 
partment of National Defense 


REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues of the House, the report of the 
Roberts committee on the Pearl Harbor 
disaster appears to be an honest, pains- 
taking, and concise piece of work. For 
my part, I do not believe that any effort 
has been made to shield anyone. From 
statements that I have read in the news- 
papers, I am aware that there are some 
Members of this body and of the Senate 
who do not agree with me. Over 3,000 
pages of testimony and exhibits were 
taken by the committee and since neither 
this testimony, nor the exhibits have been 
seen or examined by any Member of this 
House, I am at a loss as to what is the 
basis of the criticism. One can never 
criticize intelligently or honestly unless 
one is in full possession of the facts and 
circumstances. As much of the evidence 
is of a strategic nature and relates to na- 
tional defense, it is doubtful if any mem- 
ber of this body shall have the opportu- 
nity of examining it until the end of this 
conflict. Therefore, I feel that we of 
the Congress should not go off on hys- 
terical tangents and try to place respon- 
sibility where the committee, in full 
possession of the facts, did not find it. 

The members of the committee are just 
as patriotic and interested in the welfare 
of the country as any Member of the 
House, and they are less blinded by parti- 
sanship. To me the lesson to be gained 
from this report is the necessity of reor- 
ganizing our uniformed national defense 
for the purpose of the emergency. It has 
always seemed to me that national de- 
fense, insofar as the War and Navy De- 
partments are concerned, should be a 
correlated matter. There is one primary 
purpose, the defense of our country and 
the successful termination of its wars. 
Because in the early days of the Republic 
a War and Navy Department were or- 
ganized does not mean that these sepa- 
rate and distinct set-ups should be main- 
tained today. There are some who are 
not satisfied with the two Departments, 
but would now create a third so-called 
air division. 

Anyone who has studied the history of 
this country and its wars knows of the 
jealousy and friction that has existed not 
only in time of war but when the Nation 
was at peace between the various agen- 
cies of the armed forces. We of the Con- 





gress know that on numerous occasions 
on matters of appropriation and legisla- 
tion the War and Navy Departments have 
worked against each other instead of in 
unison. We are aware that they have 
squabbled as to who should have priority 
for planes, arms, armaments, and ammu- 
nition. We also know that they have 
stood in each other’s way when it came 
time for manufacturers to bid on the 
making of the tools of war. All of this 
has hindered to a great degree the na- 
tional] defense. Much valuable time is 
lost through necessary consultation be- 
tween the commanders of the two armed 
forces as to the disposition and placing of 
the various divisions of their respective 
groups for the protection of the country. 
Further time is lost over the question of 
jurisdiction and the division of authority. 
These things may not have been impor- 
tant, although I believe they were, in 
times of peace, but how this Nation is 
engaged in the most serious war of its 
history. So serious that its very future is 
predicated upon its outcome. 

With this thought in mind, I believe that 
the executive branch of the Government 
should be reorganized insofar as the War 
and Navy Departments are concerned. 
Let us have one Department of National 
Defense, controlling everything that the 
War and Navy Departments now em- 
brace. This Department shall have an 
individual head and as many Under Sec- 
retaries as the Congress shall deem nec- 
essary. Such a department would pre- 
clude the friction that now exists between 
the various armed services, it would es- 
tablish a cOmmon ownership in bases, 
supplies, armaments, airplanes, person- 
nel, and all of the necessities and tools of 
war. If this common ownership existed, 
it would mean the maximum use of all of 
these utensils. It would stop the silli- 
ness of the Army being unable to use the 
Navy’s planes, bases, supplies, personnel, 
and vice versa. 

There will be much objection on the 
part of the die-hards both in the service 
and out, but if victory is to be ours we 
must have a unified command and a 
common jurisdiction for our armed 
forces, 





The New Arkansas Valley Authority Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced in the House and Senator 
Lee, of Oklahoma, has introduced in the 
Senate a new ArkanSas Valley Authority 
bill. It has ithe full approval of President 
Roosevelt. It was redrafted in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget at the President’s 
direction and has his full approval. The 
Director of the Budget has written inter- 
ested Cabinet members and department 
heads that it is in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s program. 




















The bill was redrafted in the Bureau 
of the Budget because the various de- 
partmental reports on the Arkansas Val- 
ley Authority bill that we introduced a 
year ago had to be cleared through the 
Budget and were not wholly in agree- 
ment. This bill had been under study in 
the Budget about 6 months. 

It differs from the bill of last year in 
several respects, but chiefly: 

First. In that the Arkansas River Basin 
above Hutchinson, Kans.; the Cimarron 
and Canadian River Basins, tributaries 
of the Arkansas; and the Red River 
Basin, except for the Ouachita, a tribu- 
tary, have been eliminated. 

Second. The Authority is administered 
by an administrator, subject to the poli- 
cies of a board, rather than administered 
by a board. 

Third. Completion of dams now under 
construction shall be and future con- 
struction of new dams may be done by 
the Corps of United States Army Engi- 
neers. 

_ The bill itself is a masterpiece in com- 
promising. All interested departments 
were consulted. 

Gf SUMMARY OF BILL 

The bill provides— 
for the fuller development and utilization 
of the resources of the Arkansas Valley re- 
gion through plans, projects, and activities 
for or incidental to the improvement of nav- 
igation, the control of floods, the conserva- 
tion of water, land, forests, and minerals, 
and the promotion of the widest possible and 
most efficient use of electric energy. 


AREA 


The area of jurisdiction is the drainage 
basin of the Arkansas River below 
Hutchinson, Kans.—exclusive of the 
Cimarron and Canadian Rivers—of the 
White River, of the Ouachita River, and 
of the St. Francis River—all in Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma. In square miles the area 
embraces approximately 104,670 square 
miles. T. V.A., by comparison, embraces 
40,500 square miles. 


ADMINISTRATOR 


All powers of the Authority are vested 
in an administrator, appointed by the 
President, with salary of $10,000 per 
annum. 

BOARD 


An Arkansas Valley Authority Board, 
composed of five members appointed by 
the President for terms of 4 years, is 
responsible for major policy decisions. 
These decisions, specified in later sec- 
tions, relate to regional plans, acquisi- 
tion of electric properties, construction 
of new projects, and rate schedules. The 
Administrator serves as a member of the 
Board, and the other four members 
serve on a part-time per diem basis of 
not more than 100 days per year. Three 
of the Board members must be residents 
of the region. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Authority is to prepare plans for 
regional development, utilizing and cor- 
relating the help of all interested public 
agencies in the region. Appropriate 
public hearings are to be held on the 
plans and they are to be submitted to the 
President for whatever recommendations 
he may wish to make, before being trans- 
mitted to Congress. 
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FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


An annual financial program, indicat- 
ing the proposed disposition of available 
funds from appropriations, bond sales, 
power revenues, and other sources, is to 
be submitted to the President for ap- 
proval. 

OPERATION OF DAMS IN AREA 

(a) Dams now under construction by 
the Corps of Engineers in the area shall 
be transferred to the Authority upon 
completion. 

(b) The Authority may enter into 
agreements with other Federal agencies 
generating surplus power which would 
be available for distribution in the region. 

(c) The President shall transfer to the 
Authority the operation of all Govern- 
ment dam projects and electrical facili- 
ties in the region. Any such dam is to be 
operated by the Authority for flood con- 
trol and navigation as contemplated by 
= Congress in authorizing its construc- 

on. 

GENERATING AND DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


The Authority may improve the elec- 
trical generating facilities of projects ac- 
quired by it, and it may design and con- 
struct transmission lines. In construct- 
ing new dams or generating facilities, it 
may utilize the Corps of Engineers as the 
constructing agency. The Authority is 
to cooperate in providing for population 
displaced by land acquisition. 

(a) In order to facilitate the market- 
ing of power from Government dam proj- 
ects, the Authority may acquire electric- 
utility systems in the region. It may 
not condemn publicly owned systems, 
and it may not condemn privately owned 
properties without consent of public or- 
ganizations concerned with distribution 
of power in area: 

(b) All distribution facilities so ac- 
quired are to be sold to public distribu- 
tion agencies and cooperatives as 
Promptly as possible. Generating and 
transmission facilities may also be sold 
to public bodies if deemed desirable. 

The Authority is to operate the facili- 
ties constructed or acquired by it, ex- 
cept for distribution facilities which are 
to be operated temporarily until sold to 
nae distribution agencies and coopera- 
tives. 

(a) Rate schedules are to be approved 
by the Board and the Federal Power 
Commission. 

(b) In making rates, preference is to 
be shown to public bodies and coopera- 
tives. 

(c) The Authority is to cooperate with 
public bodies and cooperatives in the de- 
velopment of integrated distribution sys- 
tems. 

(d) Power contracts may provide for 
resale rates. 

(e) The Authority may purchase pow- 
er from or exchange power with any 
other power systems. 

MAY ISSUE BONDS 


Acting with the approval of and 
through the Treasury Department, the 
Authority may issue not to exceed $250,- 
000,000 of bonds, at rates, terms, and 
conditions determined by the Treasury, 
the proceeds to be used for acquisition of 
electric systems and for their improve- 
ment under section 10. 

The Authority is to be charged in the 
Treasury for indebtedness in an amount 
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equal to the investment by the United 
States from appropriated funds for con- 
struction of the facilities and parts of 
projects used in the production of power 
marketed under this act. 

All receipts except bond proceeds and 
certain revenues are to be covered into 
an Arkansas Valley Authority fund. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


All moneys in the Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority fund are permanently appropri- 
ated for use in accordance with specified 
priorities. Bond proceeds are to be ap- 
plied to acquisition of electric systems 
and to improvement of such properties. 
Power revenues are to be used for cur- 
rent operating expenses, payments to 
State and local bodies in lieu of taxes, 
interest, and principal payments on 
bonds, and payments equivalent to inter- 
est and principal payments on indebted- 
ness in the Treasury. 

Appropriations are authorized to carry 
out the purposes of this act. Estimates 
involving new construction or acquisition 
must be for projects approved by the 
Board. 

The Authority may make expenditures 
for construction, purchase of materials, 
land acquisition, and other purposes nec- 
essary to carry out this act. The General 
Accounting Office may not disallow any 
such expenditure which the Authority 
finds to be necessary. Construction con- 
tractors must pay prevailing wages. 

The Authority is empowered to settle 
and pay claims of less than $1,000. 

ACCOUNTING 


(a) The accounting system and pro- 
cedure employed by the Authority is to be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General 
in accordance with the uniform public- 
utility accounts established by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

(b) The Comptroller General is to 
make an annual audit in accordance with 
usual methods of public-utility auditing. 

PATENTS 


Patents upon inventions made by em- 
Ployees are to be the property of the 
United States and subject to license by 
the Authority. 


MAY COOPERATE 


The Authority may cooperate and 
enter into agreement with any public 
bodies, cooperatives, and educational and 
research institutions. 

CIVIL SERVICE 


All of the employees, except the Ad- 
ministrator and four of his principal as- 
sistants, are to be subject to civil-service 
laws. No supervising employee or Board 
member is to have an interest in any 
business that may be directly affected 
by success of the Authority. Laborers 
and mechanics to be paid prevailing 
wages. 

MAY SUE AND BE SUED 

The Authority may sue and be sued 
in its own name, subject to certain lim- 
itations and provisions, such as that con- 
demnation proceedings shall follow regu- 
lar Federal procedure, and that the At- 
torney General or his designates shall 
represent the Authority in all litigation. 

REPORTS 


Information, including an annual re- 
port, is to be published and disseminated. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 
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Many of these have been given priori- 


The Administrator may prescribe rules | ties. Incidentally, all of these are self- 


and regulations, 
AUTHORITY ALREADY WELL UNDER WAY 


Great strides have been made during 
the past year, and many major cogs of 
the authority are already in existence or 
on the way. I list some of them: 

First. The giant Norfork Dam under 
construction on the White River in Ar- 
kansas has been authorized for power in 
addition to flood control. 

Second. The huge Grand River Dam in 
Oklahoma has been completed, except 
for its flood-control] features, and is pro- 
ducing power. 

Third. The Nimrod Dam on the 
Fourche La Fave in Arkansas has been 
completed for fiood control only, but 
power can and will be installed. 

Fourth. The Fort Gibson and fifth, 
Markham Ferry Dams on the Grand in 
Oklahoma have been authorized for both 
flood control and power, and initial ap- 
propriations made for the beginning of 
their construction. 

Sixth. The gigantic Bull Shoals and, 
seventh, Table Rock Dams on the White 
in Arkansas and Missouri and, eighth, 
the Narrows on the Little Missouri in 
Arkansas have all been authorized for 
both flcod control and power. 

Ninth and tenth. Two extensive R. E. 
A. transmission cooperatives, Kamo and 
Ark-La, in Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Louisiana, have been in- 
corporated in the area and are construct- 
ing far-flung lines, partially to serve war 
projects. 

Eleventh. Ark-La has ordered con- 
struction of a 45,000 kilowatt gas-fueled 
generating plant in the sour gas fields of 
south Arkansas. 

Twelfth. The Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion has ordered construction of a 120,000 
kilowatt gas-fueled generating plant on 
Lake Catherine in Arkansas to supply an 
aluminum plant. 

Thirteenth. R. E. A. cooperatives have 
constructed many thousands of miles of 
small transmission lines in the area. 

These accomplishments over the past 
year are almost unbelievable. We need 
now to begin fitting the machinery to- 
gether. These projects under this bill 
will all be integrated and interconnected 
for maximum efficiency. 

WAR DEMANDS PASSAGE 


No new projects are authorized herein. 
Others will be later. 

What is needed now, and quickly, is a 
scientific, systematic integration of proj- 
ects constructed, under construction, au- 
thorized and recommended. 

The following have already been 
designated as having defense value: 

1. Grand River Dam. 

2. Norfork Dam. 

. Bull Shoals Dam. 

. Table Rock Dam. 

. Fort Gibson Dam. 

Markham Ferry Dam. 

. Ark-La transmission lines. 

. Kamo transmission lines. 

The Ark-La generating plant. 

10. The defense plant generating 
project. 
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ting. 
POWER SHORTAGE 

By the end of 1943 the Axis Powers 
will have at their command a total annual 
power production of  200,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. At that time _ the 
total capacity of the United Staes will 
not have exceeded 140,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

In the A. V. A. area there is no surplus 
power for future expansion; an im- 
minent shortage impends; and in terms 
of new war industries which the Govern- 
ment would like to locate in the A. V. A. 
area, many of them using electrolytic 
processes, we just do not have any power. 

CONCLUSION 


For all-out production in this area dur- 
ing the war this A. V. A. is the answer; 
for all-out prosperity after the war, it is 
still the answer. 





China: Weaker Than Water, Stronger 
Than Flood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF.NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I will deliver over 
the radio this evening: 

Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, and of the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District, once more it is my privi- 
lege to report to you, my boss, and tell you 
what I am doing and, to the best of my abil- 


ity, what I think should be done in the prose- 


cution of this great conflict. As I have said 
before, in my capacity as your hired man at 
the Nation’s Capital, I welcome your reac- 
tions to my administration of office, your 
suggestions, and a frank expression of your 
wishes and desires. All these, you will agree 
with me, make it easier for your Representa- 
tive in Congress to administer more effec- 
tively and efficiently his office. At this 
time I also want to thank the management 
of WNBF for the courtesy of this weekly 
time and to express my complete satisfaction 
with the letters and messages you have been 
so thoughtful in sending me. They are of 
inestimable value, I assure you. 

Mother China is eternal. From the vast 
mountain ranges of Tibet, the deserts of 
Turkestan and Mongolia, her tremendous 
areas stretch to the east and the south to 
the waters of the sea. Her remarkable civi- 
lization, highly developed before the Phar- 
aohs held sway in ancient Egypt, his nurtured 
and tutored the less civilized races of the 
Manchus, the Mongols, the sons and daugh- 
ters of Siam and of Annam. She imposed 
her art and institutions upon lesser states 
and lesser peoples, who have frequentiy, 
throughout the ages, risen against her, smote 
her, prostrated her, but in the end have lost 
their identity within her teeming population. 

The natural wealth of China is abounding. 
Unpenetrated forests, rich soils, mineral re- 
sources, and agricultural products in limit- 





less supply have been but trifled with, yes, 
even neglected by a people who, in the midst 
of a busy world, have preferred the philosophy 
of Lao Tsu, “Do nothing and all will be done, 
who so endeavors fails.” 

Yes, China has been attacked; China has 
been overwhelmed throughout all the ages 
in the memory of man. The Huns swept 
down from their western steppes and pillaged 
and wrought havoc to the countryside. Yet, 
like the furious onslaught of the ocean, their 
force was spent and they receded even as 
the tide. So came the pround Tartars on 
their shaggy ponies, and trod the staff of 
life of China into the mud. So, also, they 
disa) from the face of the earth and 
with them the evil of their age. There 
were many others who precipitated their power 
upon the people of China and ruled and 
exploited them, but their defacement of the 
land left scarcely an indenture upon the 
vast history which is China’s. Not even 
the great Khans, who ruled from their pea- 
cock thrones, and the Manchus, who came 
from the north to found a dynasty, could 
make a lasting impression upon the Chinese 
bowl] of dough, so limpid, so soft, until the 
attempt was made to mold it against its 
will 


Once more is Mother China for the mo- 
ment facing the ordeal of the hated and 
foreign conqueror. Once more the intruders 
will learn, as have all the others through 
the centuries, that the Chinese prophet’s 
words are all too true: “There is nothing 
in the world more soft and weak than water; 
yet for attacking things that are hard and 
strong there is nothing that surpasses it, 
nothing that can take its place.” 

This time the invaders of China are the 
Japanese. The barbarous and _ diabolical 
little brown men from the island empire 
have stakea their all on an attack which 
has been calculated for a score of years. 
Starting as they did in 1930 to make war 
upon the Chinese cities, to colonize Man- 
churia and Mongolia, and to tyrannize the 
Chinese Nation, the Japs have committed acts 
of violence upon a helpless people which have 
never been equaled ir. the annals of war and 
conquest 

It has taken well over a decade for the 
Son of Heaven to sack and ruin dozens of 
China’s principal cities, at tremendous cost 
not only to the standard of living of the 
Nipponese but to the life of their people. 
There are those of us here in America who 
have marveled that Japan in her gargantuan 
and herculean effort to succeed in China did 
not collapse internally and cease to exist as 
a nation 

It is difficult to see, even at this late date, 
what advantage Japan has derived from send- 
ing the cream of her armies into China’s 
interior. On all fronts they have been beset 
by guerrillas and bandits; they have paid a 
heavy toll for every inch of ground which 
they have sought to take on the Asiatic 
Continent. 

Even as I speak there are units of the 
Japanese armies so completely bogged down 
hundreds of miles inland, and so dexterously 
surrounded by a hostile Chinese population, 
that they can never hope to come back alive. 
Their planting of the flag of the Rising Sun 
will be but a mockery after their legions are 
overcome by the steady, relentless activities 
of the people they assume to be conquered. 

The story of the Japanese invasion of 
China bids fair, therefore, to end just as the 
invasions of the Huns, the Tartars, the Mon- 
gols, the Manchus, and the Khans ended— 
in disaster and erasement. The Chinese 
quicksand has never failed. It will swallow 
these new foes just as it did the former ones. 

Ever since December 7, when the Jap mili- 
tarist extended his bloody sway to the west, 
the Chinese fight has become more and more 
a common struggle with the American Na- 
tion. We, too, have felt the knife in the 

















on and are equally determined to vanquish 
e foe. 

Although there were those of us in the 
Congress of the United States who had done 
our best to stem the tide of war, there was no 
other course after the Hawaiian trouble than 
to resolve to enter the bloody conflict. 

The history of the Jap expansion harks 
back to the time of the Russo-Japanese War 
in 1904, when, flush with victory at Port 
Arthur, the little brown men thereupon de- 
cided to dominate the entire east. Steadily 
since that time the Japanese have encroached 
the commercial enter- 

the Dutch, and the 
After their infiltration of China, 
could be little to expect but that they 
over the Philippines to the 
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ens not only Australia down under, but it 
stretches even to the western coast line of 
the Americas. While Japan continues her 
rampage of fanatical expansion, no freedom- 
loving nation, whether it be the United 
States, colonial Netherlands, the British pos- 
sessions, or the great teeming country of 
China, can afford to overlook this unadulter- 
ated fact. For Japan is delivering with in- 
terest to all these powers the tons upon tons 
of scrap iron which the United States sold to 
her for so many years at such profit. 

Today, the war is not over in China by any 
means. As I have said, the Japanese have 
been bottled up in this bowl of dough at 
many different points. Brave but ill-equipped 
Chinese soldiers have stemmed the Nipponese 
tide, momentarily at least. Unfortunately, 
that. great Chinese patriot Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, is without sufficient arms 
and weapons of war to hold out forever. 

Yes, our quarrel with the Japanese is cer- 
tainly the same quarrel as that of China. Of 
all the allies which our beloved country has 
chosen to fight with, there are none more 
sterling, none more deserving of assistance, 
none braver, than the countless thousands 
who make up the fighting forces of the 
Chinese Republic. Whatever my opinion 
might be of the varying degrees of valor 
manifest in other allies, I want to pay my 
tribute here and now to the matchless cour- 
age which has been displayed by Chiang Kai 
Shek’s men battling against such powerful 
adversaries. And I say here and now that 
if any nation on earth is worthy of the armed 
aid and help of the American people, that 
nation is China, because our aid to China will 
bring about the desired victory over Japan, 
and further, our aid to China will mean that 
those valiant people will be able to bear 
some of the burdens that our fine American 
manhood must bear if they don’t. 

I have called at the Chinese Embassy, have 
talked with various officials of the Republic, 
in order to ascertain the present military 
strength of China. Although I am frank to 
admit that I have been unable to gather any 
very convincing figures, I am certain of one 
thing, that, regardless of the puissance of the 
Iand forces, Chiang Kai-Shek is exceedingly 
weak in the air. As it is with the air force 
that the Chinese must win if they are to 
combat successfully the might of Japan, it 
remains then that lease-lend aid must go to 
China in the form of many planes. It also 
remains that in order to fly those planes, 
which we will turn out by the thousands ere 
long for the Chinese, they must have equal 
thousands of trained pilots to run them. 

To meet this demand, I have introduced 
in the House of Representatives a bill calling 
for the training of Chinese aviators in the 
United States. This provides for the sending 
of not more than 10,000 Chinese males into 
the United States for training as military 
pilots for the armed forces of China. In or- 
der to better acquaint the public with the 
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provisions of this bill, I want to take this 

opportunity to read it: 

“A bill relating to the training of Chinese 
aviators in the United States, and for other 
purposes 
“Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this 

act the term ‘Chinese aviators’ means such 

Chinese persons or persons of Chinese descent 

as are selected by proper Chinese military or 

naval authority and approved by the Chinese 

Government for aviation training in the 

United States under the provisions of this 

act and who possess such tions as are 

required by regulations prescribed by the 

President. 

“Sec. 2. Not to exceed 10,000 Chinese 
aviators shall be permitted, under regulations 
prescribed by the President, to enter the 
United States for training as aviators for the 
armed forces of China. The President is 
authorized to provide for the use of Army 
and Navy aviation training facilities for the 
purpose of training such Chinese aviators. 

“Sec. 3. Every Chinese aviator who enters 
the United States shall be identified by the 
Chinese Government. Such identification 
shall be by certificate in the English language 
and shall be in such form and contain such 
information and description as is required 
by regulations prescribed by the President 
under this act. Such certificate shall be 
visaed in such manner as such regulations 
shall require. 

“Sec. 4. For the purposes of the immigra- 
tion laws each Chinese aviator who enters 
the United States under this act shall be 
classified as an alien visiting the United 
States temporarily for business or pleasure 
under the provisions of section 3 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, as amended. 

“Sec. 5. The following provisions of law 
shall not apply in the case of aliens who are 
Chinese aviators entering the United States 
under the provisions of this .act: 

(1) Section 6 of the act entitled ‘An act 
to execute certain treaty stipulations relat- 
ing to Chinese,’ approved May 6, 1882, as 
amended; j 

“(2) Section 2 of the aet of February 5, 
1917, entitled ‘An act to regulate the immi- 
gration of aliens to, and the residence of 
aliens in, the United States,’ as amended; 


“(3) The provisions of section 3 of the act. 


of February 5, 1917, entitled ‘An act to regu- 
late the immigration of aliens to, and the 
residence of aliens in, the United States,’ as 
amended, insofar as such provisions would 
exclude from admission into the United 
States Chinese aviators whose passage is paid 
by any foreign government or who are na- 
tives of islands not possessed by the United 
States adjacent to the continent of Asia or 
who are natives of any country, province, or 
dependency situate on the continent of 
Asia. 

“Src. 6. The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe such regulations as he may deem neces- 
sary to execute the provisions of this act.” 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate that my 
one objective in introducing this measure is 
to take away, at least in part, the enormous 
burden which is resting upon the American 
Army and Navy air forces. To bottle up the 
Japanese in China is something which is 
logical and perfectly possible. This can be 
done quicker and more effectively by the 
native Chinese themselves fighting on their 
own land, defending their own soil, but it is 
first absolutely imperative that they receive 
not only the fighting planes but the training 
of their air pilots by the United States. They 
are without proper facilities in China to do 
so. If America is to supply them with lease- 
lend equipment for war, she must also supply 
them with the instruction. As the result of 
this Chinese pilot training by American air 
personnel, you will open a reservoir of man- 
power which will give to Mother China the 
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strength to help defeat Japan and justify 
the words of her early prophet, Lao-tsu: 

“There is nothing in the world more soft 
and weak than water; yet for attacking 
things that are hard and strong there is noth- 
ing that can take is place.” 





Our Railroad Men United for Victory 





REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
retired railroad men of the country are 
a unit behind our Government in its de- 
termination to defeat the malicious at- 
tacks of our enemies. We are all willing 
to bear our fair share of the burden 
which all citizens must assume in order 
to provide the sinews of war. We all 
realize that the tax burden which the 
people of this country will be required 
to assume during the next several years 
will be exceptionally heavy and much 
greater than that which we have ever 
heretofore been required: to submit to. 
Retired railroad men, many of them 
owners of their own homes, will be re- 
quired to pay these increased taxes, not- 
withstanding that they to a la.ge extent 
and in many instances, must rely solely 
upon the annuities provided for them 
under the Railroad Retirement Act for 
their subsistence. 

The retired railroad employees of the 
country in common, with 100 percent of 
our citizens, are in favor of an all-out 
effort to defeat our aggressors. 

The International Railway Association, 
composed of retired railroad employees 
from 53 railroads in the United States, 
at their regular meeting in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., on Monday, January 5, 1942, 
unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

Whereas the Seventy-seventh Congress of 
the United States during the course of its 
second session will have before it some of the 
most important matters ever to engage the 
attention of our national legislative body; 
and 

Whereas by far the most important matters 
to be considered by the Congress are those 
which will assure a speedy and victorious out- 
come of our conflict with the aggressor na- 
tions that have attacked our country and who 
seek to destroy our democratic institutions 
and our free and honorable way of life; and 

Whereas we believe that it is essential to vic- 
tory that we preserve and strengthen the unity 
and steadfast purpose of our citizens in sup- 
port of an unrestricted and unlimited offen- 
sive war program to the end that dictators 
and war lords seeking to conquer and subju- 
gate the people of the earth may be crushed, 
never to rise again; and 

Whereas we believe that to accomplish our 
purpose without unnecessary loss of life or 
time it is absolutely essential that every 
necessary resource of money, manpower, and 
material should be devoted to a successful 
prosecution of our war efforts and that to 
that end all nonessential expenditures not 
necessary to the protection of our country 
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and the health and welfare of its citizens 
should be eliminated; and 

Whereas the pending omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill is a most glaring attempt to raid 
the National Treasury for nonessential, non- 
Gefense purposes, containing as it does such 
items as the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project, the Beaver-Mahoning Canal, the 
Florida Ship Canal, the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Canal, and other similar projects that are 
indefensible from a national-defense view- 
point and of doubtful value from any other 
viewpoint: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the International Railway As- 
sociation, in meeting assembled at St. Peters- 
burg, Fia., That we reaffirm our faith in our 
Representatives and Senators in Congress, in 
the firm belief that they will take every neces- 
sary step within their powers to assure the 
protection of our country and the preserva- 
tion of its institutions; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to curtail 
to the fullest extent possible all nondefense 
expenditures and that it decisively reject such 
wasteful projects as those mentioned above 
and all other items in the rivers and harbors 
bill not clearly demonstrated to be necessary 
to the defense of the United States. 





Additional Service Schools for Army and 
Navy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, some few 
day. ago I introduced a bill to provide for 
the establishment of four additional serv- 
ice schools for the Army and Navy. The 
bill is in committee at the present time. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
today’s Washington Times-Herald mak- 
ing pertinent observations on the neces- 
sity of the immediate establishment of 
these four schools—two West Points and 
two Annapolises. 

Unless something unexpected hap- 
pens—something that no one has ever 
dreamed of—it is safe to predict that the 
present war will last from 4 to 6 years, 
and will require an Army of at least 10,- 
000,090 men. That would mean at least 
400,000 officers. The records show that 
there are only about 6,000 available 
graduates of West Point, and about the 
same number—perhaps a few more— 
graduates of Annapolis. It is important 
that steps be immediately taken to give 
the proper training to the 400,000 officers 
whom we shall need, not only to win the 
wal but to maintain an Army necessary 
to carry out the objectives of the Gov- 
ernment after the war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Neep More SERvICE SCHOOLS 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur goes on adding to 
his stature as one of our best fighting men 
in this or any other war. 

MacArthur's Philippine fight, almost hope- 
less though it is, will go down in history as 
a fiercely fought and brilliantly handled bat- 
tle against overwhelming odds. We only hope 
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that the President, as Commander in Chief, 
will see fit to assign MacArthur to another 
command in time to compel his 
Philippines alive. His death or 
this fight would be worth a couple of batt) 
ships or three divisions. to the Japs, and 
would be a correspondingly grievous blow to 
us. : 

The point we're getting around to is this: 
MacArthur is a West Pointer—class of 1903 
Incidentally, he was graduated at the head 
of his-class and as first captain of cadets. 

Mr. Roosevelt observed at a recent 
conference that American fighting men 
varying numbers are on practically all 
fronts of this war already. We are sendi 
more fighters to those fronts as fast as we 
can. And it looks as if we shall be doing it 
for a long time to come. World War No. 2 
bids fair to be boiling along for years, perhaps 
with lulls or actual truces now and then. 
but with no cdnclusive peace in sight. 

We are in World War No. 2, on both sides 


it before a conclusive peace is in the bag. 
To hold up our end, we shall need officers 
and yet more officers for our land, sea, and 
air forces. 

After the war, if we have any sense left, 
we'll maintain a standing Army of 1,500,000 
or so highly trained men indefinitely, and a 
powerful air force, and a Navy of two-ocean 
strength. : 

THREE WEST POINTS, THREE ANNAPOLISES 


Our existing service academies, West Point 
and Annapolis, are not big enough to fur- 
nish all the officers we need and shall need 
for the Army, Navy, and Rz2serve forces. 
Authorities at the two schools fee] that. to 
expand them much beyond their present 
size would cut down the quality of the train- 
ing they give. 

What we need, therefore, are at least two 
more West Points, and two more Annapolises. 
They should be at least as big as the existing 
service schools, their plants should be as well 
equipped, their standards as high; and they 
should be established with a view to per- 
manency, not just as temporary make-does for 
the purposes of the present war. 

The logical way to deal these four new in- 
stitutions around the country would be, we 
believe, to put two of them in the Middle 
West, one on the Pacific coast, and one on the 
Gulf coast. 

The Midwest Army School could be iocated 
anywhere between the Alleghanies and the 
Rockies. Our feeling is that it would best be 
located in some area where the terrain is 
varied—the Ozark Mountain neighborhood, 
perhaps—so that the men could be trained 
for fighting in mountains and swamps and 
on river lines as well as on flat country 

Our west coast and our Gulf coast each 
offers an appropriate site for a naval academy. 
The big fight for the West coast naval school 
would probably boil down to San Francisco 
against Puget Sound (Seattle-Tacoma), and 
may the best bellowers in Congress win. 

The Pacific coast military academy could be 
set up almost anywhere—but it should be set 
up close to the sea and ciose to some roomy 
beaches so that its students could be trained 
in beach defense, beach-storming operations, 
and the other techniques studied by the Brit- 
ish commandos 

These questions of where to put the new 
schools could be settled later The main 
thing just now is to make up our minds that 
we need them, for this war and for any post- 
war period that we can now imagine, and to 
get busy on plans for building them, equip- 
ping them, staffing them, and rounding up 
students for them. 

Speaking of finding students for the 
new schools, why not try, in some or all of 
them, the method of admitting only boys who 
have qualified outstandingly in, say, a year’s 
active service in the Army or the Navy? 





Report of Special Investigating Committee 
of the Military Affairs Committee 


REMARKS 


Or 
HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1942 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, as early as 
June 1941 a special investigating com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
and of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee made a report to the Congress. 
That special committee was headed by a 
distinguished soldier and able statesman, 
Hon. Cartes I. Fappis, of Pennsylvania. 
That report pointed out in detail six dif- 
ferent recommendations. They are just 
now being complied with by the admin- 
istration. . . 
- Had the recommendations of the com- 
mittee been adhered to we would today 
be much nearer victory in this war. The 
country is greatly indebted to the gentle- 
man from .Pennsylvania and the mem- 
bers of his special committee, which I 
had the honor to appoint, and I am sure 
I made no mistake in naming the per- 
sonnel of that investigating committee: 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the following articles 
from the Pittsburgh Press and from the 
United States News: 
{From the Pittsburgh Press of January 25, 

1942] 


A SCOOP IN CONGRESS 
(By Fred W. Perkins) 


WasHINGTON.—A western Pennsylvania 
Congressman is getting wide publicity this 
week because last July he was responsible for 
a House report that anticipated the major 
conclusions of the recent Truman commit- 
tee findings in the Senate—the latter being 
regarded as one of the main reasons why 
President Roosevelt finally acted to establish 
a one-man direction of war production with 
unlimited power. 

The Congressman is Representative CHARLES 
I. Fappis, of Washington and Greene Counties, 
who heads a special investigating subcom- 
mittee of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. He has the credit of a scoop on the 
Truman committee in some important recom- 
mendations. 

The Faddis subcommittee dealt primarily 
with the lack of sufficient stock piles in this 
country of the strategic materials, including 
crude rubber. One of the failures listed 
in this field, which later was charged 
throughout the war-preparation effort, was: 

“Failure to entrust to a responsible head 
the full authority to carry out the will of 
Congress in the legislation enacted.” 

The Faddis subcommittee, 5 months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor and 6 months before the 
Truman committee fired both barrels, had 
this to say: 

“It was painfully apparent throughout the 
testimony before this committee that a lack 
of coordination and absence of a responsible 
head with authority and power to fix respon- 
sibility in this and other matters has been 
largely responsible for the deficiencies.” 

Those days are gone forever, we all hope. 
The appointment of Mr. Donald Nelson and 
his forthright attack on the evils of the war 
production set-up promise a new and better 
chapter. But in other phases of the war 
effort, such as the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Mr. Roosevelt still has some tuning- 
up to do, 
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[From the United States News of January 
23, 1942] 


UNPLEASANT TRUTH—CHAPTER 2 
(By David Lawrence) 


Last week there was presented on this page 
some excerpts from the pages of the United 
States News telling of inadequacies in our 
defense outlook as of the summer of 1940. 

On pages 14 through 17 of this week’s issue 
will be found a digest of the latest report 
of the Senate Committee Investigating Na- 
tional Defense, of which Senator Truman, of 
Missouri, Democrat, is chairman. It reveals 
some of the same defects as still existent. 

Herewith are presented also excerpts from 
a@ report made by Representative Fappis, of 
Pennsylvania, Democrat, and his colleagues 
constituting a majority of a special committee 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs. 
This report was filed in the House on July 21, 
1941—-nearly 5 months before the Pearl Har- 
bor tragedy: 

“The activities on the part of this commit- 
tee have been engaged wholly with ascer- 
taining of facts. There has been no effort to 
conduct a witch hunt nor has any attempt 
been made to crucify any individual. Fur- 
thermore, there has been no desire for any 
publicity, as this testimony was all given in 
executive session. As this committee sees it, 
the failures before mentioned are as follows: 

“(1) Failure on the part of Congress, the 
administration, and the public to initiate a 
stock-pile program at an earlier date. 

“For several years only a minority of Gov- 
@nment officials, technical organizations, and 
far-sighted Members of Congress have had 
sufficient vision to foresee the present situa- 
tion in respect to raw materials. Only 
through persistent effort was this minority 
successful in helping to enact legislation 
which we now have in Public, 117 and Pub- 
lic, 664. 

“Emphasis over the past few years has been 
made on social reform rather than national 
security. As a Nation we seem to have for- 
gotten that without national security social 
reform might well prove meaningless. 

“It is quite obvious that the mind of the 
administration, Congress, and the Nation was 
primarily geared to matters pertaining to 
the struggle with the depression. Therefore, 
the pleas and programs of those who saw 
the gathering storm and the necessity for a 
rearmament plan went unheeded. When it 
became possible to get this program under 
way, its urgency was then so imperative 
that it was crowded upon the Army and Navy 
and those departments of Government 
charged with the synchronization of our in- 
dustrial capacity with our rearmament pro- 
gram, so rapidly that it was impossible for 
them .to absorb it efficiently. It is obvious 
that neither the Army and Navy nor the 
Office of Production Management could esti- 
mate their requirements, especially of alumi- 
num, until they were aware of the numbers, 
design, and size of planes to be constructed. 

“Even after the enactment of legislation 
the Congress made but a feeble protest against 
the parsimony of the Budget Bureau in 
allowing but an initial appropriation of 
$10,000,000. 

“Consider this figure in the line of pres- 
ent estimates which run into the billions. 

“(2) Failure to entrust to a responsible 
head the full authority to carry out the will 
of Congress in the legislation enacted. 

“It was painfully apparent throughout the 
testimony given before this committee that 
a lack of coordination and absence of a re- 
sponsible head with authority and power to 
fix responsibility in this as well as in other 
matters, has been largely responsible for the 
deficiencies we now are experiencing all along 
the line. The administration has been too 
prone when difficult problems arose, to easily 
dispose of them by creating another board, 
only to add to the confusion of the assortment 
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of agencies we now have. We are now 
plagued with and will continue, evidently, to 
be harassed because of the absence of a co- 
herent organization. We are overblessed with 
boards and committees and with a legion of 
liaison officers feeling the necessity of con- 
sulting first with this or that agency. All of 
this has resulted in a deadly consuming of 
time and in the end we still have a divided 
authority. 

“(3) Failure of a sense of urgency on the 

part of officials of purchasing organizations. 
- “In spite of our supposed ingenuity as 
traders, we have persisted in using outmoded 
methods of purchasing while the Axis Powers 
were adopting a realistic approach. 
* “In the case of the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury, it might be stated this agency 
is hampered for the following reasons: (1) 
Statutory restrictions placed upon it by Con- 
gess itself; (2) failure of prompt appropria- 
tions; (3) too rigid specifications presented 
to it by various Government organizations; 
(4) delays in requests for purchases by various 
advisory agencies. 

“The result of all this has been that as of 
the date of June 14 but 60 percent of the 
appropriations have been obligated and of 
the purchases made a distressing number of 
deliveries have yet to be made. 

“However, we believe that if the Procure- 
ment Division had promptly asked for allevi- 
ation of such restrictions as have been im- 
posed upon it in the past, knowing full well 
the urgency of the situation, such relief, no 
doubt, would have been granted. 

(4) The delay in establishing conservation 
methods and the use of substitutes for fear 
of creating unemployment. 

“We do not wish to single out the automo- 
tive industry as an example because we rea- 
lize fully its vital part in our industrial and 
civil life, but this industry was too long al- 
lowed to consume sorely needed defense ma- 
terials in this first year of our defense effort. 
This industry has had a decided impetus 
under the past year and has used raw ma- 
terial in a quantity exceeded only by a boom 
year of 1929. Since the needs of this indus- 
try are those almost identical with the fur- 
therance of the defense program, some vision 
was needed by our Government officials to 
restrict automotive activity. 

“Our Government agencies are not ama- 
teurs in the methods of propaganda, but they 
have failed in that they did not long ago 
begin educating the public as to the necessity 
of not squandering the materials used in our 
defense effort. 

“(5) Unwarranted delays in building plants 
and facilities for the conversion of raw ma- 
terials into finished products. 

“We have long known that the present war 
is a total war and a war of movement rather 
than position. We know that this war is a 
deadly consumer of machine and material, 
and our experts in industry and Government 
have been too complacent in aHowing us to 
have no fear of a shortage for our wartime 
needs 

“It should have been foreseen a long time 
ago that this Nation, which is wholly de- 
pendent on sources halfway around the 
world for crude rubber, should have made 
some effort to promote the synthetic-rubber 
industry. Only at this late date have steps 
been taken to improve this situation. The 
four plants that have been authorized to be 
built by Government funds and operated by 
private industry, are pilot plants that cannot 
produce results in appreciable quantities for 
some time to come. 

“There has also been neglect in increasing 
the facilities for the making of pig iron and 
steel, principally because we could not or 
would not give definite assurance to industry 
as to what it might expect from a wartime 
expansion of its plants. The situation in 
regard to aluminum is more critical still. 
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The aluminum industry relies on power— 
electric power. The unwillingness of some 
Government. officials to provide hydroelectric 
energy from its own dams in such an emer- 
gency as exists today is at least short-sighted. 
Whatever may be the merits of any contro- 
versy between so-called monopolies and the 
administration, this committee finds that 
during an emergency of this kind this fact 
is outstanding, that this is no time to squab- 
ble over monopoly nor attempt to place 
blame, when planes are so sorely needed. 

“The effect of shipping shortages in the 
program for the acquisition of strategic and 
critical raw materials. 

“The history of the shipping situation in 
regard to rubber is a glaring example of the 
ineffectiveness of our present set-up in the 
handling of this transportation problem 
affecting the bulky strategic raw ma- 
terials, * * * 

“It is the opinion of the committee that 
there has been a lack of appreciation on the 
part of the Maritime Commission, as well as 
on the part of the individual ship operators, 
British as well as American, of the urgent 
need for the accumulation of stock piles of 
strategic raw materials for use in the defense 
program of the United States. It appears 
from the evidence that more effective meth- 
ods of control of shipping by the Maritime 
Commission or other Government agencies 
were not considered necessary until far too 
late a date. * * *” 

No comment is necessary other than to 
state that the name of the present Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy is the 
same as that of the President of the United 
States. Under the Constitution he has been 
granted full Executive power of administra- 
tion. 

Likewise, it may be important to point out 
that the Congress of the United States for 
the last 8 years has been and still is con- 
trolled in both Houses by the Democratic 
Party. 

Under our system of government—unlike 
that of the British democracy—the Chief 
Executive cannot be displaced until January 
1945, whatever his mistakes. The control of 
both Houses of Congress can, of course, be 
changed in January 1943 by an election to 
be held in November of this year. 





Enlistments in Armed Services in 
Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following news- 
paper article: 


OKLAHOMA’S RECORD ON SERVICE MEN IS SECOND 
IN NATION 


WaASHINGTON.—Except for Oregon, Okla- 
homa is the fightingest State in the Union. 

Figures just published by the Federal Gov- 
ernment show that Oklahoma’s voluntary en- 
listments, in ratio to registrations, was 13.09 
percent, for a total of 37,047 voluntary en- 
listments. 

This record was topped only by Oregon, 
with a percentage of 13.52. 

Other States which were over 11 percent 
were Vermont, 12.24; New Hampshire, 11.86; 
Wyoming, 11.74; and Maine, 11.34. 
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The American Legion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am inserting the statement of Hon. Lynn 
U. Stambaugh, national commander of 
the American Legion, before the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion on Wednesday, January 21, 1942. - 

The statement follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Mrs. RocErs, and gentlemen 
oz the committee, as national commander of 
the American Legion, with its membership of 
over 1,000,000 World War veterans and its 
affiliated organization, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, with over one-half million mem- 
bers, I want to express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to appear before you this 
morning. I, as well as our past national 
commanders, realize the expert and studious 
consideration which you have given to the 
problems of our disabled and the dependents 
of deceased veterans. Needless to say, we are 
deeply appreciative. 

It is my understanding that on this opening 
day of your hearings, I should make only a 
general statement concerning our legislative 
program. Frank Sullivan, acting legislative 
director, and T. O. Kraabel, director, national 
rehabilitation committee, will be available 
during any future hearings to consult with 
you. 

Since your hearings of 1 year ago this be- 
loved Nation of ours has become engaged in 
war with Japan—a treacherous and cunning 
enemy—and with Japan’s allies. This is a 
war of gigantic proportions. It has become 
the duty of every American citizen to stand 
prepared to render any service possibie so 
that we shall come through this crisis honor- 
ably and victoriously. As national command- 
er of the American Legion, I have offered 
the services of each member of our organiza- 
tion, and its affiliates, to the President of the 
United States to employ us in any manner 
he may see fit. 

Because of the Legion’s huge membership, 
and due to our organizational set-up, we have 
contact points in practically every hamlet, 
village, town, and city in the United States. 
The Nation has found the American Legion 
to be of real service in this crisis. Thousands 
and thousands of our members are engaged 
in numerous activities connected with the 
war effort. Not alone are our members en- 
tering the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard but also they may be found 
serving as aircraft-warning observers, on 
State councils of defense, members of State 
(or home) guards, on selective-service boards, 
and assisting with recruitments for the armed 
services. Legionnaires will be found serving 
as air-raid wardens and in other phases of 
civilian defense, as blood donors for the 
building of the so-called blood banks, in 
the sale of defense bonds, and in many other 
fields. Yet we have requested the President 
to give us- added duties, added responsibili- 
ties in this crisis. 

I cite this not in a boastful spirit out 
simply in the nature of a report to this com- 
mittee, that we stand ready today, as in 
1917-18, to serve our Nation. I also men- 


tion some of our present efforts to show that 
all Americans are taking on added responsi- 
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gress, principally through the efforts of your 
committee, has recognized the disastrous re- 
sults of the act and has remedied the great 
majority of the injustices. 


threat directed at veterans’ benefits. 


The Congress has recognized the fact that 
men in the armed services are better soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and Coast Guard men when 
they know their dependents will be provided 
for in the event of their deaths and that they 
themselves will be protected in the event 
they are disabled. The American Legion 
knows the importance of this and even as 
early as its last national convention adopted 
a resolution which placed our organization 
on record as supporting beneficial legisiation 
for those now in the armed services. At our 
last meeting of the national executive com- 
mittee, a resolution was adopted which called 
for the payment of wartime rates to those dis- 
abled, and to the dependents of the deceased. 
Under authority of these resolutions, we sup- 
ported the enactment of H. R. 6009 to pay 
such wartime rates, and also supported an 
extension and more liberalization of the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Act, among others. 
Through the interest and effort of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and other veterans’ organiza- 
tions, the service men of today are more for- 
tunate than the veterans of 1917-18 because 
the latter were compelled to wait until after 
the armistice to obtain just compensation 
for wartime injuries. 

It will be remembered that the original 
War Risk Insurance Act was .passed in 1914, 
but it accorded protection only to ships and 
cargoes going to war zones. Later someone 
had the thought that human lives also should 
be covered, and the act was amended to in- 
clude the sailors manning such ships. 

It was not until October 6, 1917, that par- 
ticular attention was paid to the protec- 
tion of those then in military service. Up to 
this time the general pension laws had been 
applicable for death or disability incurred 
inservice. The act of October 6, 1917, known 
to most of us as the War Risk Insurance Act, 
provided a system of compensation and War 
Risk Insurance, but even then the rate of 
compensation payable for total disability was 
only $30 per month, with comparable amount 
for lesser degree of disability. One who was 
held to be 10-percent disabled was only al- 
lowed $3 per month as compensation for such 
injury It was not until December 24, 1919, 
when the rates of compensation were in- 
creased that the amount payable for total 
disability became $100 per month and a com- 
parable amount for lesser degree of disability. 

Originally, it had been anticipated that 
the Army and Navy would hold in the service 





those disabled by injury or disease, but this 
was abandoned and thousands of disabled 
men were returned to their homes with no 
provision made for hospital care or medical 
treatment. It was June 7, 1924, before our 
‘tals and 
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2 years ago and again last year, reported a 
widows’ and orphans’ bill, and in both in- 
stances the House of Representatives passed 
the measures. We of the Legion and the 
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performed by you in starting H. R. 4905, the 
so-called Voorhis bill, on its way to final en- 
actment. This latter is now on the statute 


Our program for the forthcoming year in- 
cludes recommendations to which we hope 
the committee may be able to give its con- 


( Eventually their problems are pre- 
sented in the form of resolutions to our na- 
tional conventions or to our national execu- 
tive committee. Those which are adopted 
become our mandates. 

At the November meeting of our national 
executive committee of each year there is 
adopted a so-called major legislative pro- 
gram. At the last meeting it was recom- 


mended that the major legislative program 


for 1942 be comprised of two points, as 
follows: 

“The national defense program in full, as 
adopted at the Milwaukee national conven- 
tion; and since the welfare and care of our 
disabled and of the widows and orphans of 
deceased World War veterans has been, and 
always will be, the first consideration of the 
American Legion, these bills pertaining to 
the disabled and to widows and orphans 
which have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and are now pending before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate.” 

I shall mention only a few of our resolu- 
tions and intend to ask permission, upon 
conclusion of my statement, to submit for 
the record all of our recommendations, to- 
gether with the bill number which wou'd 
carry such recommendations to accomplish- 
ment. As always, I know the committee will 
give each one careful consideration. 

Again this year we are requesting the res- 
toration of full compensation in the. pre- 
sumptively service-connected cases. This 
compensation reduction is one of the results 
of the Economy Act. These so-called pre- 
sumptives receive only 75 percent of the com- 
pensation in effect prior to the passage of 
that act. We believe that the full amount 
should be restored to them. 

A Milwaukee national convention resolu- 
tion reaffirms previous Legion action in ask- 
ing for a minimum rating of permanent par- 
tial 10 percent for any World War veteran who 
was wounded in active service during the 
World War. Another recommendation reit- 
erates previous Legion action in cpposing the 
rerating by the United States Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration of a claim of any World War 
veteran with properly service-connected dis- 
ability who has been rated as permanently 
and totally disabled for a period of 10 years 
or more. Our resolution on this suggests 
such disabled veterans be carried on the rolls 


























as permanently and totally disabled for life, 
regardless of any changes in the veteran’s 
physical condition. 

There are other mandates which are just 
as important but to conserve the committee’s 
time I shall not mention them all. 

In conclusion, may I say it has been a real 
pleasure to come before you. As has been 
the experience of past national commanders, 
this affords me the opportunity to come closer 
to you and your work and the problems which 
confront you. I know, as has been the case 
in the past, our problems will be considered 
in an intelligent and sympathetic way. 

Again, on behalf of the American Legion 
and its Auxiliary, I thank you. 





Another Prophet Shows the Way—The 
Hinckley Plan Has Built Up a Reser- 
voir of 60,000 Flyers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us here today rejoice over the vindication 
of the late Gen. “Billy” Mitchell. Today 
we are considering gigantic appropria- 
tion bills which we hope will be changed 
rapidly into effective airplanes and mate- 
rial which will help win in our great war 
effort. In praising the vision of heroes 
of the past we feel it is timely to say a 
word for those of our officials who are 
alive today and who deserve credit for 
their vision and valuable contributions 
for the welfare of our country. I espe- 
cially commend the work of the Honor- 
able Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Air, and also 
those colleagues of his who have worked 
so hard and so successfully in our civilian 
aviation projects. By permission given 
me, I include with my remarks an edi- 
torial appearing in a recent issue of the 
Aero Digest which indicates the present 
great value of our civilian pilot-training 
program and which gives credit to Mr. 
Hinckley and his colleagues for valuable 
work already accomplished: 

Writing of Billy Mitchell reminds us that 
another air prophet without honor is Robert 
H. Hinckley, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Air and daddy of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority’s Civilian Pilot Training Program 

He and his cohorts were 2 years ahead of 
the air services in starting real mass produc-~ 
tion of pilots. What is more, they had to 
originate a way to get this mass production 
With uncanny wisdom, they got the colleges 
to teach the theory, and then contracted the 
commercial flying schools to teach the flying. 

The Army Air Corps much later had to 
resort to contracting its primary phase to 
the civilian schools, and now is doing the 
same thing with much of. its basic phase. 
That, as the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
proved back in 1939, is the way to get 
quantity. 

The irony of it is that the Hinckley plan 
has been grinding out civilian pilots in record 
quantities for 3 years and still is held at 
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arm’s length by the air forces. There is 
something wrong here. 

The Hinckley plan was submitted to the 
Army and Navy before it was started. They 
endorsed it. It has been repeatedly altered 
and adjusted to meet their standards. Yet 
all through its brief but amazingly produc- 
tive life this plan has had to breast a stream 
of innuendos from high-ranking men in 
uniform. 


Now let us look at this program: It has 
trained upward of 60,000 private pilots and 
carried thousands of the best ones through a 
secondary course on primary trainer equip- 
ment. 

It has seasoned, refreshed, and rerated 
thousands of civilian instructors. 

It has strengthened and stabilized hun- 
dreds of civilian flying schools, dozens of 
which now hold Army contracts. 

It has more than 25,000 of its trainees in 
uniform, 14,000 in the air branches. Many 
are in related work such as meteorology, 
communications, etc., but ‘the shame re- 
mains that the air services have permitted 
about 10,000 of these fledgling flyers to be 
placed in ground services without adjusting 
the intake machinery to sort them properly. 

More than 2,500 flight instructors have 
flowed out frem this program to staff the 
expansion of the Army and Navy, to teach in 
Canada, to fly the air lines, or to return to 
active military duty. 

It is difficult to find a category of work on 
the whole broad aviation front in which these 
Civilian Pilot Training boys are not working. 
Literally hundreds of them have become, 
after added training, copilot replacements on 
the air lines. They are aviation doctors and 
engineers. Some now have their own flying 
schools. At the express request of the Army, 
thousands now are being carried through 
four ccurses by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority to come out as commercial flyers 
and rated instructors. These boys will staff 
the expansion in Army civilian schools. 

With the arrival of actual war, Bob Hinck- 
ley could at last stand up and take a bow, 
except that he isn’t that kind. He’s too busy 
training pilots. But any time you want it, 
his organization can give you—in addition to 
the contributions listed above—the names 
and addresses of some 24,000 civilian pilots— 
private or better—who still are attending 
American colleges or universities. They are 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority’s “backlog.” 
They are between 19 and 26 years old; they 
have passed a rigid physical examination; 
they have at least 2 years’ college education; 
and most of them have signed a pledge to 
fly for Uncle Sam when he needs them. 

Not by grace of any great boosts from the 
boys in gold braid, but because of its own 
driving conviction, the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority is still going lickety-split. This year’s 
program is 24,000 new private pilots, 9,000 
secondaries, 4,500 civilian instructors, and 
various assorted sidelines, such as a couple of 
hundred meteorologists, a few hundred ferry 
pilots, and a few hundred trainees from Latin 
America. 

These prodigious feats, let the Army and 
Navy take note, can be performed on schedule 
because Bob Hinckley had the faith and the 
vision to scatter his shot. He has some 700 
training centers, at each of which a college 
and a flight operator work as a team. 

If this country really wants to train pilots— 
and if the Army is in a contracting mood— 
here’s a proposition: Let the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority handle the primary phase, under 
Army control, at as many hundred centers as 
can qualify. Step up the Army’s present 
civilian contract schools to teach the basic 
phase. And let the Army handle the ad- 
vanced training at its own flying fields, as at 
present, 
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Gigantic Hemisphere War Production 
Plan Is Disclosed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, press 
dispatches this morning from South 
America indicate that the conference at 
Rio de Janeiro has reached a “behind 
the scene” agreement on economic policy. 
Last Thursday the Associated Press car- 
ried a story giving information on this 
proposal. The removal of tariff barriers, 
the creation of a free international ex- 
change currency and the agreement of 
the United States to assume the obliga- 
tions in paragraph 8 of the dispatch in- 
clude many implications. The Associ- 
ated Press dispatch reads as follows: 


GIGANTIC HEMISPHERE WR PRODUCTION PLAN 
Is DISCLOSED—ABOLITION OF ALL TARIFFs, 
JOINT CURRENCY UNITED States Convoys 
Urcep aT Rio 

(By the Associated Press) 

A gigantic war-production plan for the 
Western Hemisphere—which includes aboli- 
tion of all trade barriers, establishment of a 
common currency for all anti-Axis nations 
and use of United States naval and air units 
to convoy hemispheric shipping—was dis- 
closed today by a high Commerce Department 
official. 

The program, drawn up by the United 
States, was expected to be agreed on at the 
American Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
now in session at Rio de Janeiro. The com- 
merce cfficial, who would not permit use of his 
name, predicted it would be applied to all 
nations subscribing to the plan. 

If Argentina, Chile, or any other nation 
does not enter the hemispheric collaboration 
plan, he said, they will be ignored and the 
plan will be pursued by the remaining Amer- 
ican repubiics 

Argentina and Chile were reportedly hold- 
ing back on one of the major aims of the 
conference-—total severance of diplomatic 
and economic ties with the Axis. 

The plan—known as the Joint War Pro- 
duction Plan—is being outlined at Rio by 
Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Wayne C. 
Taylor, and Warren Lee Pierson, president of 
the Export-Import Bank. 

Major provisions are: 

1. Removal of all barriers, incliiding tariffs, 
import duties, customs and other regulations 
or restrictions of any character, which pro- 
hibit or delay the free flow of necessary mu- 
nitions, war or civilian supplies between the 
American nations. They will be eliminated 
for the duration of the war. 

2. Creation of a free international exchange 
currency to facilitate flow of goods and pre- 
vent delay in transactions. It would be on 
a gold basis and in addition to the American 
nations, Great Britain, China, the Nether- 
lands, India, and all British dominians 
would enter into the agreement. A pool of 
Allied gold holdings would be created. The 
Latin American countries would agree to peg 
their national currencies into the free in- 
ternational-exchange currency. 

3. Creation of an emergency labor program 
for -the hemisphere whereby skilled labor 
would be allowed free movement between 
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countries and whereby any hemispheric labor 
shortages would bé met. Establishment of 
an emergency civilian workers’ corps is 
planned so new war industries can be set up 
throughout the continent. 

4. In return for the pocling of hemispheric 
shipping, the United States will take the 
responsibility for transportation of war sup- 
plies and essential exports and imports. 

5. Latin American nations will nationalize 
all air lines and air services, not now nation- 
alized, for a 10-year period. In return, the 
United States will underwrite the cost and 
maintenance of the airlines and pledge re- 
duction of international air freight rates and 
place a ceiling on international passenger 
rates. 

6. The United States guarantees the basic 
essential exports required to sustain the in- 
ternal economy of each Latin American gov- 
ernment. 

7. The United States will provide a stand- 
ard international formula for collecting, tab- 
ulating, and distributing economic, com- 
mercial, and financial information. 

8. The United States agrees to finance and 
complete certain major ~rojects of value to 
all signatory nations in an all-out war and 
hemispheric program. This includes comple- 
tion of the Pan American Highway, con- 
struction of international transportation 
systems, processing and refining plants, stor- 
age warehouses, and special conversion in- 
dustries. In return, the Latin American 
countries agree to forego their property rights 
under private ownership laws. 





It’s Still Question Time 
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HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
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Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Frank C. 
Waldrop, from the Washington Times- 
Herald of January 26, 1942: 


It’s STILL QUESTION TIME 
By Frank C. Waldrop 


The Roberts committee’s report has not 
answered the question of what caused the 
Pearl Harbor disaster. It is wider open than 
ever. 

Mr. Justice Roberts and his fellow investi- 
gators have obviously found out the facts. 
Some cannot be published because of our mil- 
itary situation. 

They have fixed only part of the blame in 
finding General Short and Admiral Kimmel 
derelict in their duty. Undoubtedly these 
officers and probably others will be tried 
soon before courts martial, and if they are 
found guilty of violation of the Articles of 
War and the Army and Navy regulations 
they will be punished as they would expect. 

But the Roberts report, by what it does 
not say as much as by what it says, shows 
that the disaster of Pearl Harbor cannot be 
blamed wholly on one admiral, one general, 
and a handful of lesser officers. There is 
blame in Washington and it is up to Con- 
gress to act accordingly. 


THE SPY SITUATION 


We have all known for a long time the 
Japanese Government had an enmity for us. 
On December 12, 1937, any doubt about that 
was surely ended when Jap dive bombers 
sank the U. S. S. Panay far up the Yangtze 
River, in China. 
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No matter what the state of 
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vital and secret Pacific 


was merely reflecting a Washington policy. 
The Roberts report has left the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Naval Intelligence, 
and Military Intelligence under a cloud. 
Congress should penetrate that cloud and 
fix due guilt for negligence where it belongs. 
WHY WAS THE FLEET IN? 


The Roberts report discloses that 75 naval 
vesséls of all kinds were anchored in Pearl 
Harbor. : 

The bulk of our Pacific Fleet was huddled 
in one little pocket of water, where it made 
a concentrated target for bombs, right beside 
an Army air base, Hickam Field. Bombs 
missing the field would hit the ships, and 
vice versa 

Why were an air base and a naval base side 
by side in such fashion? Congress should 
spread the answer on the public record. 

Second, why was so much of the Pacific 
Fleet anchored in Hawaii over the week end, 
in view of the steady stream of warnings 
and alerts sent out between November 27 
and December 7? 

It is known that other commanders of the 
Pacific Fleet, in past times when the Pacific 
diplomatic situation was relatively quiet, had 
steadfastly refused to bring their battleships 
into the trap of Pearl Harbor. 

One admiral even went so far as to say he 
would resign before he would put the fleet 
in jeopardy by pocketing the battleships in 
harbor waters where they could not ma- 
neuver and fight. 

Why did Admiral Kimmel bend and bring 
the ps inshore? Surely he didn’t do it 
without authority and advice from Wash- 
ington? 

WHY “INSUFFICIENT EQUIPMENT”? 


The Roberts report mentions briefly that: 

“The personnel, matériel, and equipment 
were insufficient to place the (Hawaiian) 
forces on a war footing and maintain them 
on that footing for an extended period.” 

Of course it is true also, as the report says, 
that “these deficiencies did not preclude 
measures which would have to a great ex- 
tent frustrated the attack or mitigated its 
severity.” 

But it is also true that General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel were encouraged in their 
bad judgment as to the chances of an attack 
on Hawaii by the bad judgment in Washing- 
ton which diverted military strength away 
from Hawaii to less important points. 

If Washington did not think Hawaii in 
enough danger to build its defense to the 
uttermost, was it not only human for an 
admiral and a general to relax, too? 

Congress ought to have enough conscience 
to explore that a little. 


NO INDEPENDENT AIR FORCE 


The evidence makes it clear enough that 
neither the War nor the Navy Departments— 
not just Admiral Kimmel or General Shorit— 
had enough respect for air power to give 
Hawaii a real defense against air attack. 

How much longer do we have to wait until 
our air power experts are permitted to handle 
our air power? 





If ever there was an argument for an inde- 
pendent air force we know it now. 
SPLIT IN COMMAND 
Finally, there is the matter of split com- 
which 


to Italy in a fash- 
fon equal, for the time, to the Jap smash 
at Pearl Harbor. After some cedbidions 


supposed to confer, as Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short were supposed to confer, and 
were to command the army on alternate days. 

Well, one day when Co-boss Varro was boss- 


' ing the range, he decided to attack Hannibal 


at a little lake town known as Cannae. The 
Roman army was annihilated. _Co-boss 
Paullus was killed. But Co-boss Varro, who 
was a leader of the so-called “popular” party 
back in Rome and a smart politician, man- 
aged to escape. 

WILL WE LEARN? 


The Romans learned after plenty of blood, 
sweat, and tears, to give a field commander 
enough weapons and men so that he could be 
reasonably expected to do the job assigned. 
They learned to give him the authority neces- 
sary to use those men and weapons accord- 
ingly. And they learned to keep their politi- 
cians’ fingers out of the military machinery. 

Let’s hope we’ve had our only Cannae at 
Pearl Harbor. 

We'll never be safe until the questions still 
left open by the Roberts report are truly 
searched out by Congress and answered before 
the public fully and frankly. 





Retain the Raker Act 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
inserting a statement made today by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Harold L. 
Ickes, before the Public Lands Committee 
of the House, in opposition to the pro- 
posed changes in the Raker Act. 

The matter referred to follows: 


You are well aware of what was accom- 
plished by the Raker Act—that it granted to 
the city and county of San Francisco the use 
of the valuable lands and resources of one 
of our most beautiful national parks to de- 
velop a water and power supply. The act was 
passed in December 1913 after an exhaustive 
debate on the floors of both Houses of the 
Congress. In the act several restrictions were 
imposed upon the use by San Francisco of the 
lands and rights-of-way granted to it by the 
act. One of the most important of these was 
that contained in section 6 prohibiting the 
city from transferring to private hands the 
right to sell or sublet the water and electric 
energy which would be at its disposal as a 
result of the development of the grant. 

There can be no question that the act 
would not have been passed without some 
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such safeguard against exploitation of the 
grant by private interests. The provision was 

to allay the fears of many Members 
of Congress that the benefits of the grant 
would be tapped by private groups and to 
reassure those who wished this grant to be of 
genuine and lasting benefit to San Francisco. 
The purpose of the restriction and the great 
significance attached to it are plainly revealed 
by the discussion of it during the congres- 
sional debates. During the debate of the bill 
in the House the author of the restriction, as 
it applied to power, Congressman Thomson, 
of Hlinois, explained the provision in this 
way: 

“When this bill was being considered by the 
committee I offered an amendment to sec- 
tion6 * * * as it appears in the bill, by 
adding the words ‘or electric energy.’ With 
those words in the section, the bill amounts 
to this, that San Francisco can take this 
water, and San Francisco may develop such 
power as it may develop from the drop of that 
water from the Hetch Hetchy to the level of 
the city reservoirs, and San Francisco may 
sell this water or electric energy—to whom? 
To any other municipality that may come in 
under the provisions of this bill, or to any 
private individual in the city for consump- 
tion, or to any corporation in the city for 
consumption, and under this section it is 
absolutely impossible for San Francisco to 
sell a drop of water or a bit of electric energy 
to any private individual or to any corpora- 
tion for the purpose of reselling it.” 

This interpretation of the intent of section 
6 was accepted throughout the ensuing de- 
bates. One important purpose served by the 
provision was to attract the support of the 
many Members of Congress who were, at 
best, reluctant to turn over these great re- 
sources to San Francisco for exploitation, 
and who certainly would never have consent- 
ed to the grant without a prohibition against 
private exploitation or participation in the 
benefits of the grant. A comment made by 
Congressman Bailey, of Pennsylvania, is illu- 
minating in this connection. He said: 

“If it were proposed to turn this grant 
over to a private monopoly, I should fight it 
with all my might. But the grant is to the 
people of San Francisco and to the towns and 
cities round about. It is a grant, not for ex- 
ploitation, not for the enrichment of a 
favored few, not to be employed in extortion 
and oppression; it is a grant rather which 
will emancipate a great and growing com- 
munity from galling bondage to a merciless 
taskmaster, whose finger may be seen in the 
opposition to this measure.” 

During the discussion in the House, Con- 
gressman Raker himself stated flatly that it 
was the purpose of the bill to have San Fran- 
cisco supply electric power and water to its 
own people. 

In the debate in the Senate the leaders in 
support of the bill relied heavily upon the 
restrictive safeguard contained in section 6. 
Senator Pittman assured his colleagues that 
the bill “provides absolutely that neither 
this water nor this power can ever fall into 
the hands of a monopoly.” Senator Norris 
said: “This bill is not giving to a private cor- 
poration any power. It is giving to the people 
of this locality of San Francisco the right to 
use a cheap power when it is developed. * * * 
Why do we want to develop water power? Will 
we give it to the public or to a private individ- 
ual or corporation? Here is an instance where 
we are going to give it directly to the people, 
if we pass this bill. It is going to come into 
competition with power companies and cor- 
porations that have, or will have, if this bill 
is defeated, almost a monopoly not only in 
San Francisco but throughout the greater 
portion of California.” 

Largely because of the guaranties of this 
restriction, the Raker Act passed. The condi- 
tions were accepted by San Francisco with 
full knowledge of their intent and meaning. 
You gentleman are now asked to take out 





the very heart of section 6 and nullify the 
highest purpose of the Sixty-third Congress 
in passing the act. 

San Francisco has complied with section 6 
so far ae its water is concerned. It is dis- 
tributing water directly to the people, with- 
out any rake-off by a private company. If 
the Raker Act is fair and workable with re- 
spect to water, it is fair and workable as to 
power. The restrictions are of equal im- 
portance and of equal dignity and are equally 
entitled to honest observance. 

At one time the people of San Francisco 
appreciated the meaning and intention of 
the restriction upon the sale of power and 
fully recognized its importance for them. It 
was not until 1925 that the Hetch Hetchy 
power facilities had been developed to such 
an extent that there was a substantial 
amount of power generated. Although the 
city had been violating the Raker Act, even 
prior to that time, by selling its power to 
private companies for resale, a new arrange- 
ment was to be made in 1925. Obviously, in 
anticipation of a squeeze play by the private 
company, the San Francisco Board of Super- 
visors passed a resolution stating: 

“The board of supervisors is unalterably 
and unequivocally opposed to the policy of 
entering into any contract, lease, or agree- 
ment of any kind or character for the dis- 
tribution of Hetch Hetchy power to or 
through any private corporation.” 

This resolution was introduced by Super- 
visor Rossi, whom we know today as Mayor 
Rossi. It was a noble document, but about 
as long-lived as a New Year's resolution. A 
short time later a majority of the supervisors, 
including Mr. Rossi, agreed to the contract 
of July 1, 1925, which turned over Hetch 
Hetchy power entirely to the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. to sell. 

To the people of San Francisco this benef- 
icent legislation might be known as the 
Raker Act. After the contract of July 1, 
1925, it was entitled to be called, in the 
offices of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., the 
“rake-off act.” 

The people of San Francisco knew what had 
happened to them when that ill-conceived 
and illegal contract of 1925 was signed, and 
they did something about it. All of the 
supervisors who had voted in favor of the 
adoption of the contract with the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. were dumped out of their swivel 
chairs into the street at the municipal elec- 
tion later that year. 

Unfortunately, the contract was not on the 
ballot, and it continued its trouble-making 
existence. The legality of the arrangement 
was almost immediately questioned by the 
Department of the Interior. The controversy 
seesawed back and forth for several years 
with no definite results. My predecessor, Sec- 
retary Wilbur, a native Californian and a 
Republican, struggled to get San Francisco 
to live up to its bargain with the United 
States. He got only promises and evasions 
for his pains. Finally, in 1934, I held a hear- 
ing upon the contract to give all concerned 
an opportunity to express their views on the 
legality of this contract. I found that the 
arrangement was in clear violation of sec- 
tion 6 of the Raker Act. San Francisco offi- 
cials insisted that the contract was legal, 
however, and refused to take any steps to 
change the arrangement without litigating 
the question. I therefore called upon the 
Attorney General to bring suit against the 
city, and in June 1938 the United States dis- 
trict court in California’ held the contract 
to be in violation of section 6 of the Raker 
Act and enjoined the city from further dis- 
posing of power in an illegal manner. On 
appeal to the Supreme Court the district 
court’s decree was fully upheld. The Su- 
preme Court opinion, written by Mr. Justice 
Black for an 8-man majority, is a masterful 
analysis of section 6 of the Raker Act, based 
upon the legislative history of the provision. 
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The Supreme Court decision was handed 
down on April 22, 1940, almost 2 years ago. 
The enforcement of the injunction against 
the city has been stayed pending the appeal 
and, with my consent, has been stayed three 
times since the decision. The further suspen- 
sions were consented to in response to pleas 
of San Francisco residents to save Hetch 
Hetchy revenues and in order that its officials 
might proceed to comply with the Raker Act. 
The present stay is operative until June 30, 
1942. 

In the interval between the Supreme Court 
decision and the last Court order staying the 
injunction, the city, after months of delay, 
presented another plan for the distribution 
of Hetch Hetchy power. The plan purported 
to be a lease of the distribution facilities of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in San Francisco 
to the city. In May of last year I held a 
hearing on this plan to determine whether 
I should approve or disapprove it, as was my 
duty under the stipulation which had been 
entered into by the city and the United States. 
On close analysis the proposal appeared as 
the same old cat turned wrongside out, as 
Mr. Thoron has indicated in his testimony. 
In all material respects it was the same as 
the contract that had been thrown out by 
the Supreme Court. It was camouflaged a 
Kttle and empty gestures were made toward 
giving the city some control over the distri- 
bution of its own power, but you can guess 
who kept a tight grip on the reins—the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. It was an incredible 
piece of verbal sleight of hand; an offense 
to one’s intelligence. The city officials them- 
selves didn’t think much of it and they said 
sO. 
Following my refusal to approve this brazen 
attempt to play ducks and drakes with the 
Raker Act, the city placed on the ballot for 
the city election last November a charter 
amendment to permit San Francisco to 
finance with revenue bonds the purchase or 
construction of its own distribution system. 
The plan, prepared by the utility officials of 
the city, would have enabled the city to in- 
stall its own facilities and still realize an in- 
come of more than twice as much as it has 
been receiving from the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. A few of the eity officials, including 
Mayor Rossi, in contrast to their action in 
previous elections, supported the proposal in 
the campaign, but the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. and its Hessians opened up with large 
sums of money and employed the tactics 
learned from years of experience in dirty 
politics. 

They advertised and solicited and circu- 
lated pamphlets. They deceived the people 
in every conceivable way. They implied that 
the bonds to be voted would impose a gen- 
eral obligation upon the taxpayers. They 
sought to black out the real fact that the 
bonds would be payable entirely out of in- 
come earned from the distribution of Hetch 
Hetchy power. They pretended and spread 
the word that the Raker Act could easily be 
amended. They had the effrontery to bind 
the Congress in advance of a hearing by this 
committee or of a consideration by the Con- 
gress itself. 

There is no telling how many of the s0- 
called civic organizations that sprang up in 
full-clothed opposition to the ballot proposal 
were financed and controlled by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., for it is the well-known 
policy of the company in this kind of busi- 
ness to stay underground as much as pos- 
sible. The command to the voters was “Vote 
down the bonds and amend the Raker Act.” 
The campaign was cleverly but dishonestly 
conducted so as to give the voters the im- 
pression that if they voted against the bonds 
they would at the same time accomplish the 
amendment of the act. In other words, the 
supremacy of Congress on this question was 
adroitly ignored. I don’t know how much 
money the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. spent 
this time, but it probably was even more than 














the $60,000 expended to defeat the last bond 
. It has been the same story 
at all these bond referenda. Needless to say, 
bond proposal failed to pass on Novem- 
. The next day Congressman Ro.pu in- 


violation of a solemn obligation to the Con- 


predecessors in this body and legalize and 
ratify the unlawful depredations of private 
monopoly upon these precious resources. 

Since these measures were introduced, con- 
versations between the United States and the 
city in this matter have of necessity ceased. 
We can do nothing further until the proposed 
legislation is disposed of in one way or an- 
other. Once the Congress has shown that it 
does not intend to apply a heavy coat of 
whitewash to che many years of broken faith 
of which San Francisco has been guilty, we 
can sit down with the city’s representatives 
and determine what the next step is to be. 

San Francisco is by no means at the end 
of its rope. The city officials have come to 
the wailing wall without first rolling up their 
sleeves and really trying to get Hetch Hetchy 
power away from the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. There are several avenues still open for 
legal sale of the power, in addition to the 
possibility of an honest, vigorous bond elec- 
tion. You have heard Mr. Bartlett, a resi- 
dent of San Francisco, offer a plan for public 
use of the power. A new industrial plant 
for war production could be located on the 
Hetch Hetchy transmission line if the city 
would go out after it, or the city officials 
could cast aside their fear of offending the 
company and go after a bona fide lease of 
the properties, with or without an option to 
purchase. Once this legislation has been dis- 
posed of, the city officials can set out im- 
mediately upon one of the paths to compli- 
ance that remains available to them. 

The standards which San Francisco must 
meet under the Raker Act are nowhere more 
concisely stated than by Mr. Justice Black in 
his opinion. He declared that the Congress 
intended to require the “sale and distribu- 
tion of Hetch Hetchy power exclusively by 
San Francisco and municipal agencies direct 
to consumers, in the belief that consumers 
would thus be afforded power at cheap rates 
in competition with private power com- 
panies, particularly Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co ” 


Whether San Francisco chooses to distrib- 
ute the power at retail to consumers within 
the city, by means of a bona fide lease of the 
company’s system, or prefers to sell the power 
to a defense industry or to nearby munici- 
palities or public bodies for resale, is of no 
concern to the Department of the Interior, 
s0 long as the standards of the Raker Act are 
observed. San Francisco still has until June 
30 to put its house in order. The next move 
is up to it and to the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. However, even though the city should 
not succeed in providing for the sale of the 
power by June 30, I want to assure you that 
the Hetch Hetchy power plants will not be 
shut down. The power is urgently needed 
during the emergency which confronts us and 
it must be kept available. No matter what 
is the outcome of the city’s efforts to provide 
for the legal sale of Hetch-Hetchy power, I 
intend to take appropriate steps, so far as it 
is within my authority, to make sure that 
the power is utilized in this emergency. 

If it should develop that the city cannot 
comply with the Raker Act by June 30, there 
are a number of problems which must be 
worked out between representatives of the 
city and the United States. All such matters 
can and should be handled by the court in 
whose jurisdiction this matter now rests. So 
long as the power from Hetch-Hetchy is sold, 
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good faith. 

But no one knows what the si 
until the proposed legislation has 
upon and it would be inappropriate 
United States to propose a definite course 
action before a workable basis has been 
tablished. Any attempt now to 
about future conduct might result in a 
mitment which would not be advan 
to the United States or to the city. When 
this committee has shown that it will not 
condone almost two decades of broken faith, 
we can get busy and work out a solution 
with the city. 

One of the first things to be done, when 
and if this bill and resolution are voted upon 
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unconcerned about the war efforts of this 
country as to refuse to enter into a reason- 
able agreement for compliance with the law 
of the land during this great emergency. 
This is indeed a curious situation. Instead 
of the city and the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. (which is here in spirit, even if it 
does not have the courage to be here in per- 
son) coming before Congress to ask that 
you change the law and thus whitewash 
their persistent and continued violation of it, 
I suggest that it would be more fitting for 
the officials both of the city and of the 
company to appear before you and tell you 
what they will do to comply with the law. 
If the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. should 
cease to be the dominating partner in the 
Hetch Hetchy conspiracy, I am sure that, 
overnight, all the difficulties of carrying out 
the Raker Act would cease. If the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. ceased pouring forth a 
stream of gold and a flood of propaganda, 
all would be clear sailing. It is the 
present emergency as a cloak behind which 
to obtain exoneration for past complicity in 
lawlessness and as a warrant for the con- 
tinued future flouting of an act of Congress. 

I suggest that this kind of conduct is not 
patriotic. It is an attempt to use our na- 
tional crisis for unrelated ulterior and selfish 
purposes. I suggest that the patriotic thing 
for this great company to do, is to come for- 
ward and say: “There is a court order which 
makes impossible the distribution of 75,000 
kilowatts of power unless it is done directly 
by the city of San Francisco. The emergency 
requires that this power be utilized. We will 
perform our duty under the law and to the 
country in this crisis by making such an 
agreement and pursuing such a course of 
conduct as will comply with the law. We 
will make this power available in a lawful 
manner during this emergency and there- 
after.” 

This is what patriotism calls for in this 
situation; not taking advantage of an emer- 
gency to turn a clever trick at the expense 
of the people. This is what I hope that this 
committee will tell this company in ringing 
terms. We have asked labor, the ordinary 
citizen, and business generally to give up 
many of their rights under the law in the 
interest of the Nation during this crisis. I 
hope that this committee will call upon the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in clear and un- 
mistakable terms—not to give up any of its 
lawful rights, but to comply with the law. If 
you will do that, I believe that we can work 
this situation out promptly. If you will do 
that, I cannot believe that this company’s 
effrontery would go to the point of even 
greater contempt of the Congress and the 





going to forgive and forget 
almost two decades of law violation; that it 
declines to sanction a grab of Hetch Hetchy by 


long after that for them to awaken to the fact 
that it is in their interest, as Mr. Cahill and 
Mr. Thoron have shown, to use Hetch Hetchy 
power in the way that they agreed with the 
Sixty-third Co to use it. 

Ample evidence exists of the effect that the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.’s caress has had 
upon San Francisco’s economy. It has been a 
Kiss of paralysis. The past few years have 
seen a tremendous industrial growth in the 
Northwest and in southern California, espe- 
cially in the electrometall field. Many 
of the new plants have been built or financed 
by the Federal Government. The magnet of 
those two areas, and the decisive factor with 
the Government, as well as with private in- 
dustry, has been cheap power. San Fran- 
cisco has not shared proportionately in this 
defense business because of the high rates 
charged by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for 
industrial power. Yet some persons would 
have you believe that it is in the best inter- 
est of San Francisco to perpetuate the white 
slavery of Hetch Hetchy by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. _ 

Hetch Hetchy is only-a minor front in the 
grand strategy of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. in California. It fought the great Central 
Valley project with every weapon in its arse- 
nal. Since it was not successful in com- 
pletely blocking that project, it has under- 
taken the capture technique. It is not only 
opposing from all sides the attempts of the 
Government to obtain a steam plant to firm 
up and make more marketable Central Valley 
power; it has opposed, in the name of tor- 
tured national defense, the Government's 
construction of a transmission line to take 
the power to market, although admittedly it 
cannot handle the output over its existing 
lines. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. knows 
that if the Central Valley power is not firm 
the company alone can buy it and thus dic- 
tate the price. If there are no independent 
transmission lines, it can dictate to whom the 
power shall be delivered. In addition to 
fighting the steam plant and transmission 
lines, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has begun 
Sweeping efforts to foreclose the market for 
Central Valley power. It cunningly carried 
these efforts into the last proposed contract 
with San Francisco by a provision which pro- 
hibited the city from buying Central Valley 
power. 

I want to stress the fact that the Raker Act 
does not represent an instance where the 
Federal authority was exercised for the pur- 
Pose of influencing the city of San Francisco 
to undertake the distribution of power. On 
the contrary, it was a case where the city of 
San Francisco besought the right to use Fed- 
eral park land. There was reluctance upon 
the part of the Congress to grant this right. 
It wanted to be satisfied completely that no 
private interest was involved. The grant was 
made on that condition and clearly would not 
otherwise have been made. But the city of 
San Francisco, having gotten its grant, is 
now trying to destroy the condition to which 
it had freely agreed in order to obtain the 
grant. San Francisco is not asking to be 
returned to the status quote ante, That it 














could do by giving up its right to Hetch 
Hetchy power and continuing its private- 
power franchise. San Francisco has bolted 
its cake and now complains about paying the 
price that it voluntarily and gladly agreed 
to pay. 

Section 6 of the Raker Act was one of the 
earliest expressions by the Congress of a power 
policy which has since been declared time 
after time. The trend of all recent power 
legislation has been consistently toward the 
ideal of public benefit through direct public 
distribution of power, and against turning 
over the national power resources to exploita- 
tion for private profit. An act of March 3, 
1921, amended the Federal Power Act specifi- 
cally to prohibit the licensing of power proj- 
ects in national parks. The proposed amend- 
ment to the Raker Act attempts to reverse a 
salutary trend of congressional legislative 
policy. It is an effort on the part of San 
Francisco, or, rather, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., to utilize a public grant to make a private 
profit. The role of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co, is that of a particeps criminis in the 
violation of a law that involves the honor of 
a great city. 


I have not directed any of these comments 
specifically to the resolution that would sus- 
pend for 3 years the effectiveness of section 6 
of the Raker Act and the enforcement of the 
injunction against the city. My comments 
are all applicable to that measure, however. 
This resolution is just a new device to drag 
this matter out as long as possible. Its en- 
actment would be of no help to either the 
city or to the United States. The way to 
work out the Hetch Hetchy problem is 
through compliance, not through defiance. 

If the Congress should amend the Raker 
Act, as this bill proposes, or if it should lift its 
prohibitions for a 3-year period, which would 
amount to the same thing, it would set a 
precedent which will plague succeeding Con- 
gresses for generations to come. It will have 
condoned a generation of collusive law vicla- 
tions; it will have invited litigants who have 
defied the Congress and have refused to com- 
ply with a mandate of the Supreme Court, to 
continue their recalcitrance until Congress 
remakes the law to suit them. No bargain 
to which the Congress is a party will be worth 
the paper that it is written upon. 

If this sort of thing can be done, the 
supremacy of the law becomes a mockery. It 
will place a premium upon disobedience; it 
will be an invitation to big corporations to 
break the laws of Congress and thumb their 
noses at the courts with the knowledge that, 
if they are outside of the law long enough, 
they can get relief from Congress. There are 
few courses of action that would be more dis- 
ruptive than this of the democratic way of 
life, or do greater violence to the American 
ideals. of equality before the law, and to the 
respect of the ordinary citizen for his Gov- 
ernment, which he expects to treat big cor- 
porations neither better nor worse than it 
treats the humblest citizen. 

Finally, I urge most strongly that a re- 
port be made by your committee upon these 
measures, whether your action upon them be 
favorable or unfavorable; We who are 
charged with administrative responsibility 
in this matter want to know where we 
stand as soon as possible. I believe that we 
have an adequate legislative basis upon which 
to work as the Raker Act now stands. There 
is no occasion to change or suspend the act 
unless the intention is to change the basic 
policy of section 6. In my opinion that would 
be most regrettable. What is needed at this 
time is speedy and clear action by this com- 
mittee that will block the efforts to make 
law breaking both respectable and profitable. 
Not the city of San Francisco and certainly 
not the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. comes 
before the Congress at this time with clean 
hands, 
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Proposed Measures To Train Disemployed 
for War Jobs 
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HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
endorse this proposal to supplement un- 
employment compensation benefits to 
workers displaced from their jobs as the 
result of the requirements of the defense 
program. Your Select Committee to In- 
vestigate National Defense Migration has 
devoted much study and thought to the 
social and production problems arising 
from the impact of the defense program. 
The members will recall that the pro- 
posals now before you for consideration 
were recommended in substance by this 
select committee in a report submitted 
on December 19, House Report No. 1553, 
entitled “Recommendations on Full Util- 
ization of America’s Industrial Capacity 
and Labor Supply in the War Effort.” 
The transfer from civilian to war pro- 
duction is fundamentally shifting the ex- 
isting distribution of employment oppor- 
tunities, not only industrially but 
geographically. As the result, millions 
of workers have been or are about to be 
unemployed. For many, prospects of re- 
employment are indefinite. Mainte- 
nance of high civilian morale requires 
that immediate assistance be given to 
these workers. The needs of the war pro- 
duction program demand that this period 
of unemployment be as short as possible. 
The committee has strongly urged the 
recognition of Federal responsibility in 
this regard and I am, therefore, in com- 
plete accord with this proposal. 

That the various State unemployment 
compensaton systems are inadequate to 
meet this particular need is obvious. 
Evidence presented to your committee at 
Detroit last September indicated that 
approximately 100,000 workers being dis- 
placed in the automobile industry would 
be ineligible for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. It was testified that 
in the automobile industry alone ap- 
proximately 350,000 workers will be un- 
employed. Representatives of manage- 
ment did not anticipate the reemploy- 
ment of many of these workers for more 
than a year. Employees in Michigan, a 
State with relatively high unemployment 
compensation provisions, could expect at 
most $16 a week for 18 weeks. Many who 
failed to qualify for the maximum would, 
of course, receive much less. According 
to the Michigan Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission, approximately 
80,000 displaced automobile workers— 
out of 350,000—would fail to qualify for 
any benefits whatever. Even fewer 
workers in irregular and low-paid em- 
ployment can qualify for benefits. 
Throughout the United States the de- 
gree of need is even higher. The average 
benefit during the past year was $12.67. 
Approximately two-fifths of all workers 
failed to qualify for any benefits what- 
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ever. In one State, over a third who did 
qualify received less than $5 per week. 
In that State the average benefit was 
$5.50. Over 50 percent exhausted their 
benefits before reemployment. Under 
the impact of priority unemployment this 
proportion will be vastly increased. The 
need for action is urgent. Federal re- 
sponsibility is clear. This unemployment 
arises from a calculated national policy 
seeking the general good. Its cost must 
not be assessed against a particular sec- 
tion of our citizenry. But in the com- 
mittee’s view, the solution of the prob:em 
is even more imperative. The needs of 
the war program require the transfer of 
these workers to war production jobs as 
quickly as possible. If our production 
goals for 1942 are to be fulfilled it will re- 
quire the effort of every worker. This 
requires a training program coordinated 
with the needs of the production pro- 
gram. The provision under this bill for 
assistance to workers while in training 
closely parallels the recommendation of 
the committee. 

I think it should be further noted that 
when your select committee conducted 
its hearings at Detroit last September, 
and these problems were already begin- 
ning to appear, responsible corporation 
officials expressed concern that their 
skilled labor would leave the area in large 
numbers if alternative employment was 
not available. Last month the commit- 
tee again took testimony from Michigan 
officials, representatives of the automo- 
bile industry and organized labor, which 
confirmed the seriousness of the difficul- 
ties forecast for Michigan in the early 
fall. The problem is now national in 
Scope, with ever-widening ramifications. 
These displaced workers and their fam- 
ilies are economic casualties of this World 
War. There can be no neglect or delay 
in providing for them. 

On the basis of information compiled 
by this committee, it appears that cer- 
tain considerations should be paramount 
in determining the manner in which 
these problems are to. be dealt with. 
These points I have summarized below. 
I have also transmitted this information 
to the chairmen of the Appropriations 
Committee and of the Ways and Means 
Committee, together with additional 
facts from the committee record sup- 
plying further details leading to these 
recommendations. 

First. As drawn, benefits are confined 
to those workers displaced as a result of 
the war program. The fulfillment of the 
victory program requires the most effec=- 
tive contribution of all our workers 
whether previously unemployed or dis- 
employed for reasons other than the war 
program. I, therefore, urge that benefits 
be extended to all workers who are unem- 
ployed desiring to take a prescribed train- 
ing course. 

Second. The committee has found that 
the distribution of defense work is such 
as to provide little expectation for war 
work in their home communities for hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers. I, there- 
fore, urge that in addition to subsistence, 
funds be made available, upon certifica- 
tion by the employment service, to de- 
fray the costs of moving to other cities. 
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Investigations of destitute migration 
have impressed upon the committee the 
need for such provision, both as regards 
the maintenance of morale and the dem- 
ocratic control of the labor market which 
such a plan affords. It is our belief that 
if assistance were granted for directed 
migration, the tendency of workers to 
migrate blindly in search of work will 
be minimized. 

Third. The committee has found dis- 
crimination by reason of race, creed, and 
nationality to be a factor seriously af- 
fecting the most efficient use of our labor 
force. I therefore urge the inclusion of 
a provision prohibiting such discrimina- 
tion in the allocation of assistance or 
training. 

Fourth. In order that the dislocations 
may be minimized the training program 
should be planned on a regional basis, 
taking into account the productive re- 
sources of the region, both material and 
machine, as converted to war production. 





An Iowa Editor’s Letter to Uncle Sam— 
Iowans Willing To Make Sacrifices, But 
Unwilling To Make War Millionaires 
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OF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 23, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein a letter to Uncle Sam, 
written by Mr. Charles A. Hacke, editor 
and manager of the Sac Sun, Sac City, 
Iowa, dated January 15, 1942. The spirit 
of Mr. Hacke’s letter is the spirit of the 
good people of Iowa. They are willing 
and eager to make any sacrifice necessary 
to win the war, but they are dead set 
against making any millionaires in the 
bargain. I think that Mr. Hacke’s ad- 
vice is something we can all profit from. 


A LETTER TO MY UNCLE 


My Dear UNCLE Sam: For a long time I 
have been thinking about writing you a let- 
ter, but I have never taken time to do it. 
Today, however, I will write you a few lines 
so that you may know I am thinking of you. 

You may recall that I am one of your 
numerous nephews and that I live here in 
Sac City, Iowa. Although I have always ap- 
preciated the many things you have done 
for me and the blessings and privileges which 
have been made possible through your gen- 
erosity, I doubt that I have ever taken the 
time to write to express to you my thanks. 
You have been very kind to me, Uncle, and 
to my many cousins, but I’m afraid that 
most of us have just taken it for granted. 

I have heard recently that you are having 
trouble with some of your neighbors. I 
understand that the Nazis, the Italians, and 
the Japs are causing you a lot of worry and 
that they have formed a combine to get you 
and that means all of us. I understand fur- 
ther that it is going to take a lot of men and 
a lot of money to defeat them. It will be 
necessary for us to build tanks and planes 
and to manufacture big guns of every kind 


help you in this time of trouble. 

Twenty-five years ago, dear uncle, you were 
having trouble with the Huns. Remember 
that? I was one of those who enlisted and 
went overseas at your command. I spent 15 
months in the service of my country and 
have always been proud of it. There is one 

that has always bothered me, however, 
Sera tat tee tke con a Ho 
advantage of the tim 
money for Sinsation o 
money, we members of the American Legion 
call it, for it was bought with the blood of 
our young men. We are told that for every 
American soldier who died on the battlefields 
of France, there was made here in the U: 
States of America, a millionaire. We 
that condition will not happen again. 

I understand that there is going to 
shortage of rubber here in the United States 
and that automobile tires are going to be 
hard to get. I want eal ane ite 
have not driven my car for the past 10 days, 
and that I have decided to walk more in order 
to conserve rubber. I know scores of families 
who are doing the same thing. 

We have enjoyed our American way of life, 
dear uncle, and we want it continued. We do 
not want some maniac from across the sea to 
come cover here and take possession of our 
Government. We are willing to sacrifice as 
much as is necessary that you may win this 
war, so that we may continue to live in a land 
of liberty which has afforded us more business 
and privileges than has any other nation in 
the world. You may count on us to help and 
to do it willingly. There may be some of our 
shirt-tail relations who will want to make a 
lot of profit out of the war, but I know you 
will look after them and take care of them. 
We believe that everyone should be put on 
the same plane and that there should be no 
exceptions. In other words, let everyone pay 
according to his ability to pay, that we may 
preserve this land of the free and home of 
the brave. 

I appreciate your interest in me and in all 
of your nephews, Uncle Sam, and I want you 
to know that we are with you and for you. 
If there is anything that we can do to help 
you win this war, we are yours to command. 
I send you my best wishes and my solemn 
promise that I am with you to the end and 
that all of us will do all that we can to help 
you come out victoriously, for we know that 
you are in the right. 

Sincerely, your nephew, 
CuHartes A. HACKE. 





Pearl Harbor 
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OFr 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Majority Leader Mr. McCormack, whole- 
heartedly in his deserved eulogy of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, but I greatly regret that 
his devotion to the cause of our country’s 
protection and his efficieney and watch- 
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fulmess in guarding the interests of 
America were not shared by Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short, whereby the 
Nation has been humiliated, lives and a 
large number of war vessels lost, and tre- 
Mendous quantities of airplanes and 
Sa ee ae eee ee 


ceit, ee ee lull to sleep 
those Navy and Army gentlemen in 
ee ee ernment 


ae this treachery cost our coun- 
try, as I stated, many lives and war ves- 
sels, the price has brought about the 
realization to the American people of the 
need of unanimity and cooperation; 
therefore our sacrifices and losses were 
not in vain, as they have awakened the 
American people to the dangers that our 
country is confronted with at the hands 
of Nazi and Japanese militaristic pirates 
who disregard every principle of fairness 
and fair play. 

I regret that, under our rules, I am 
precluded from using much stronger lan- 
guage and expressions in describing these 
blood- and power-thirsty vultures, but I 
have here two editorials from the Chicago 
Sun, which, in permissible language, ex- 
press my sentiments and, I know, the 
sentiments of the American people. The 
first editorial is under the heading “Good, 
bitter medicine,” and the second is en- 
titled “Invitation to Mutiny.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks I insert these edi- 
torials in the Recorp: 


[From the Chicago Sun of January 25, 1942] 
GOOD, BITTER MEDICINE 


The report of Mr. Justice Roberts’ commis- 
sion on the Pearl Harbor disaster does not 
make pretty Sunday reading. But it amply 
confirms what we have long known: that a 
shocking combination of complacency, stu- 
pidity, and gross inefficiency left this Nation 
open to the most disgraceful military defeat 
it has ever sustained. 

Fortunately, the commission spared no 
one. Admiral Kimmel and General Short are 
quite properly cited for their failure to act 
upon the repeated warnings from Washing- 
ton. But the operating chiefs of the War 
and Navy Departments are likewise taken to 
task; first, for not having made the warnings 
even more urgent and mandatory and, second, 
for not having checked to see that they were 
acted upon. 

Some of the commission’s precise details 
stagger the ordinary man’s credulity. The 
Navy did not know of the presence of enemy 
aircraft carriers because it did not, as one 
might have supposed, operate regular dis- 
tance reconnaissance patrols. The Army 
planes which were destroyed like sitting 
ducks had been deliberately concentrated, be- 
cause it was believed that their only danger 
was from sabotage within; attack from with- 
out was discarded as a physical impossibility. 
The submarine nets across the entrance to 
Pearl Harbor were opened more than 3 hours 
before the attack to admit two mine sweep- 
ers—and subsequently left open for Japanese 
submarines to stream through. Not even the 
sinking of a Japanese submarine at the very 
entrance to the harbor, more than an hour 
before the attack, seems to have indicated to 
those in command that anything unusual 
impended. 

One could go on and on. But that is not 
the important thing now. The important 
thing is to grasp the real significance of this, 
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the first complete and unvarnished account 
of what happened December 7. We ignored 
the lesson of complacent, divided, soft- 
musc’ed France, made some of Fragce’s mis- 
takes, and paid, on a smaller scale, France's 
penalty. 

A nation’s armed forces are a cross section 
of the nation itself. The mentality that pre- 
vailed at Pearl Harbor last December was the 
mentality that prevailed at home. Pearl 
Harbor’s has changed. Perhaps the Roberts 
report will hasten the awakening of all 
132,000,000 of us. 


[From the Chicago Sun of January 25, 1942] 
INVITATION TO MUTINY 


How can one tell whether or not this or 
that group is following a “party line’? By 
looking for the thread of consistency that 
runs through all its public utterances, past 
and present. In the case of our “copper- 
heads,” by looking for the thread that runs 
right through last December 7, quite as 
though nothing had happened on that mem- 
orable day. 

Take the war in the Pacific, for example. 
Not so many weeks ago our “copperheads” 
were saying that, the Philippines being un- 
tenable anyway, we might do worse than to 
hand them over to Japan as a peace offer- 
ing—a sort of Oriental Czechos!ovakia— 
varying this theme on alternate days with 
the assurance that Japan was afraid to fight. 

To make sure that their position that the 
Philippines were untenable would stand up, 
these same gentlemen successfully opposed, 
in the press, from the platform and through 
their congressional stooges, every attempt to 
properly reinforce the Philippines. 

Today, thanks to their successful efforts to 
lull the American people into a pleasant 
stupor about the danger in the Pacific, Gen- 
eral MacArthur stands with his back to the 
wall in Bataan. 

And what do they say to that—our “copper- 
head” friends? Why, simply that it’s entirely 
the President’s fault. 

Now, what are the facts? The facts are that 
Mr. Roosevelt is doing everything within his 
power to relieve General MacArthur, and that 
he is doing everything within his power to 
reprieve the sins of omission for which our 
“copperheads,” not he, are responsibie. 

Two years ago the President asked for 
50,000 planes; is it his fault we haven’t got 
them? Two years ago the President asked 
Congress to fortify Guam and strengthen 
Wake and other outposts, knowing that if 
they could be held the Japanese would not 
be able to sweep swiftly through the Philip- 
pines and into the Netherlands Indies; is it 
his fault that our “copperheads” instructed 
their stooges to vote “No”? More than a 
year ago the President managed, in spite of 
the opposition from these same gentlemen, 
to get one and one-half million soldiers under 
training; is it his fault that our “copper- 
heads” almost succeeded in sending them 
home a few months before the Japanese 
bombers struck at Pearl Harbor? 

But where, you say, is there any thread of 
consistency in all this? These “copperheads” 
have contradicted themselves every time they 
have opened their mouths. 

Ah, yes—every time but one. Their slogan, 
their watchword, the password to their secret 
gatherings has never changed—will never 
change: 

“Our country, right or wrong—but damn 
that man Roosevelt!” 

That is why, when every rule of decency 
and patriotism demands of those who have 
access to the public ear that they counsel 
calmness and patience and faith, our “cop- 
perheads” do not hesitate to suggest that the 
American people ought to rise in protest 
against their Government’s handling of the 
war in the Pacific. 





Secretary Wickard’s Sugar Shortage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include a pertinent editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune: 


SECRETARY WICKARD’S SUGAR SHORTAGE 


A housewife, one of a number who have 
addressed the Voice of the People on the same 
topic, recently complained in that column 
that when she went to buy 5 pounds of sugar 
at her grocer’s she was told that she could 
not have it unless she bought at least a 
dollar’s worth of other merchandise By her 
account she was not trying to hoard sugar. 
In fact, it was the first she had tried to buy 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Her grocer can hardly be blamed. His own 
sugar supply is being restricted and the re- 
quirement that other purchases be made is 
probably as sensible a device as any to con- 
fine sugar sales to regular customers and pre- 
vent senseless hoarding. 

The cause of sugar hoarding can be traced 
directly to Washington, to public utterances 
of Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, and to 
the interpretation placed on those utterances 
by some irresponsible radio commentators 

Mr. Wickard is doubly guilty. Not only has 
he started a sugar panic by his irresponsible 
talk about the United States undertaking to 
feed nearly everyone else in the world but 
any shortage that does exist is traceable 
largely to his own Department’s curtailment 
of sugar production—misnamed “economic 
planning.” 

Inquiry in Washington discloses the follow- 
ing facts about the curtailment of the Na- 
tion’s sugar supply: 

Last year the Department of Agriculture, 
over protests of domestic beet-sugar produc- 
ers, ordered a curtailmeht of sugar-beet acre- 
age of from 17 to 20 percent. 

Puerto Rico has on hand and waiting to be 
ground more sugar cane than it will be per- 
mitted to process under the present produc- 
tion quota set by the Department. In addi- 
tion, cane that would have yielded 300,000 
tons of sugar was left to rot in Puerto Rican 
fields because the production was forbidden. 

Sugar producers predicted an increase in 
demand for their product a year ago and 
urged, without success, that production quo- 
tas be raised to levels to permit maximum 
production. 

That is the picture on the production side. 
It is clear that if any shortage of sugar oc- 
curs it will be because of the New Deal’s eco- 
nomic tinkering. 

Mr. Wickard bases his talk of a shortage on 
two factors: One is the increased demand for 
sugar abroad, the other the denial, because 
of the war, of the normal sugar imports from 
the Philippines and Hawaii. In neither case 
does he appear to be on wholly sound ground. 

The war has closed more markets for West- 
ern Hemisphere sugar than it has opened. 
There is the further difficulty of shipping 
to European markets. Military enterprises 
will naturally have a priority on shipping. 
When those requirements are taken care of 
it is doubtful whether there will be enough 
boats to take to Europe a much larger ton- 
nage of sugar than is normally shipped out 
of the Caribbean even if customers could be 
found for it on the other side of the At- 
lantic. 
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Of our two Pacific sources of sugar, the 
Philippines are assuredly cut off for the pres- 
ent; but it seems nonsensical to maintain 
that we cannot get a large quantity—and 
probably our norma) shipments—out of Ha- 
waii. Enormous quantities of military equip- 
ment presumably are being shipped and wiil 
be shipped in the future to Hawaii, which ob- 
viously will be the first way station on any 
path to the battles in the western Pacific 
Certainly, it is not expected that those ships 
are going to return to this country empty. 
Sugar is the most important cargo they can 
get in Hawaii for the return journey. 

The Department of Agriculture bureaucrats, 
anxious to hold their jobs, are making a great 
cry about their activities being essential to 
the war effort. Agricultural production is es- 
sential to the war effort, but it is equally es- 
sential that the Department be purged of 
the bungling theorists who are preventing 
that production. 





A Letter to Secretary Wickard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, unger 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, I am submitting a 
letter to the Secretary of Agriculture 
from Louis Bromfield, well-known novel- 
ist, Pulitzer prize winner, and farmer, 
setting forth the problems of the Amer- 
ican farmer in relation to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture demands upon him 
for increased production at this time. 
This article appeared in the February 
issue, 1942, of the Farm Journal and 
Farmer’s Wife. 


A LETTER TO SECRETARY WICKARD 


MALABAR FARM, 
Lucas, Ohio, December 26, 1941. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: At the risk of being a 
bore I am returning again to the prob'ems of 
the American farmer—this time in relation 
to the Department of Agriculture demands 
upon him for increased production, notably 
of eggs, vegetables, and meat of all kinds. He 
is being asked to place himself in the same 
position as the industrialist—that is to say, 
to undertake an all-out production of food 
of all sorts, but nothing is being done by 
the Government to help him. He is, I am 
afraid, in the farmer’s classic situation of 
being kicked around. 

The principal problem is one of labor. 
This is because his own economic situation 
and the prices he receives for his produce 
make it impossible for him to compete for 
labor with the roaring factories from one end 
of the country to the other, The migration 
of good farm labor to the factories has been 
on the increase for some months past, until 
now the drain is becoming not only serious 
but devastating. * * * 

What remains is made up largely of farm- 
ers’ sons with an interest in the home place, 
dairymen, poultrymen, and skilled market 
gardeners—generally speaking, a group of 
men who like the earth and what comes out 
of it, and are therefore extremely valuable 
in producing food. * * * 

Now, at the same time that the farmer is 
being asked to double production, the Govern- 
ment proposes to take away from him, by in- 
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creased conscription demands, what labor 
Temains. 

More than that, there are constant reports 
that the mechanized farm, which usually 
means a farm on a high production level, 
will have to give up rubber-tired equipment 
and go without new machinery and even 
spare parts. Aside from the confusion pro- 
duced by such measures, most equipment 
bu'lt for running on rubber cannot run on 
steel, at least not without devastating and 
shattering damage. In other words, every- 
thing possible is being done to hinder farm 
production, at the very moment farmers are 
being asked to increase production. 

I am aware of the Department of Agricul- 
ture labor employment bureaus. These, as 
any good farmer knows, are practically use- 
less. If they have farm laborers on call 
they are inevitably the worst sort of migra- 
tory white trash, more often than not a 
menace rather than a help in relation to 
livestock, equipment, and farm buildings. If 
they are reliable men, with gumption, they 
would have found a permanent job of some 
sort long before now in a country where 
jobs are going begging. * * * 

As I am on the local draft board I am 
aware also of the recommendation of Gen- 
eral Hershey that skilled farm labor shou'd 
be considered as a special class, with defer- 
ment and exemption granted whenever pos- 
sible. This recommendation is about as use- 
less as the Government farm labor employ- 
ment bureaus. The recommendation for 
deferment or exemption is left to the dis- 
cretion of the local board, with the result 
that deferment and exemption is almost 
never granted. * * * 

The whole farm labor situation will go on 
being a tragic, neglected muddle unless the 
Department of Agriculture, Congress, and 
the other powers that be make some sort of 
serious, sincere effort toward a solution. 
Skilled farm labor—that is, dairymen, poul- 
trymen, sheep herders, and market garden- 
ers—should be given outright exemption as 
skilled labor necessary to war production and 
victory. I would extend the exemption to 
sons of farmers working for or with their 
fathers. 

Our next-door neighbor is 65 years old and 
operates a first-rate farm of 160 acres. At 
present he is working up to midnight night 
after night and rising at dawn, because there 
is no available labor, and his 24-year-old son 
is tinkering with trucks in some army camp 
in Alabama—a job which some garage 
mechanic might much better be doing. In 
another year, this neighbor will certainly pro- 
duce from 20 percent to 50 percent less, or 
give out altogéther. In the face of this 
situation, the Department of Agriculture, 
through its local bureau, has asked him to in- 
crease his potato production 25 percent. This 
is simply monstrous impudence. 

Over the hill stands the empty new poultry 
house of a 20-year-old boy who had estab- 
lished out of a small 4~H Club project a poul- 
try business of a thousand English Leghorn 
hens. He is in some army camp in Wyoming. 
The hens were sold off in the Cleveland mar- 
ket to make stew before he went away. 

These are facts, and they are typical of 
the situation all over the country. It is no 
use making high-falutin’ calls on American 
farmers to increase their production, when 
every circumstance is making it more and 
more impossible to operate even on his nor- 
mal scale of production. 

England, whose food production is minute 
compared to our own vast possibilities had, 
in desperation, to take soldiers out of the 
army and send them back to the land. It 
seems to me possible to avoid all such con- 
fusion and redtape now by treating the farm- 
er as what he is—a vital, perhaps the most 
vital—element in the war and in victory. 

Thanking you, I am yours faithfully, 

Louis BROMFIELD. 
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Why Latin America Should Stand in Soli- 
darity With the United States 
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KON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer to 
include in the Recorp, the English ver- 
sion of a speech I delivered by radio, by 
long and short wave, in Spanish and 
English, from Washington, D. C., on 
Sunday night, January 25, 1942: 


My fellow citizens of the United States 
and my brothers of Latin America, the de- 
liberate and treacherous attack upon the 
United States, at the heart of her possessions 
in the Pacific, in the morning of that historic 
day which, in the words of President Rocse- 
velt, “will live in infamy,” was not a chal- 
lenge to one country only. It was a chal- 
lenge to a whole continent, a continent with 
a glorious tradition of republic, independ- 
ence, and freedom. 

Your speaker tonight is the sole member 
of the Congress of the United States who 
comes from a Latin American country. 
Puerto Rico, united as she is and wishes to 
continue united, by its own determination, 
to the destiny of the United States, has 
never forgotten the spirt of our ancestors 
who, in the soil of Spain, were immortal 
heroes that fought against the Gothic hordes 
who raided Spain coming from Germany, 
against the Moors, and against the imperial 
invading forces of Napoleon. 

The people of Puerto Rico were much con- 
cerned and saw with emotion the epic struggle 
for the independence of the Latin American 
colonies, and joined with them in celebra- 
tion of the victories which were achieved by 
the swords of Bolivar, of San Martin, of 
O'Higgins, and of all the great heroes of 
the revolution for the independence of Latin 
America. : 

Puerto Rico has always cherished the tra- 
ditions and mother tongue of our ancestors. 
Puerto Rico, in her ties and relations with 
the United States, has learned the English 
language rapidly, and has become a bilingual 
country. She has also rapidly become ac- 
quainted with and adapted herself to the 
institutions and ways of living of her fellow 
citizens of the United States, at the same 
time remembering always her origin and her 
peculiar traditions, because, without any 
coercion against it exerted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, Puerto Rico has 
kept all her peculiar traditions under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

It must be also said here that Puerto Rico 
still looks on the Latin American countries 
as her sisters, from Mexico to the Argentine 
Republic. And thus, Puerto Rico, bound as 
she is to the United States, and at the same 
time having ties with the Latin American 
countries, looks with increasing interest and 
enthusiasm upon the way all America is in 
unity today upholding a cause which is con- 
tinental and common to all the nations of 
America. We are happy to see how a whole 
continent is today in line and making a 
united front of cooperation and solidarity 
in a struggle that is a new war for the inde- 
pendence and freedom of all America. 

Upon the entry of the United States in 
the war, meeting the ruthless provocation 
and challenge of the Japanese Empire, I, as 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States, promptly made sincere remarks be- 
fore Congress expressing the faithfulness 
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American countries made any declaration or 
took action that might cast doubt 
upon the moral solidarity of Latin America 
States. 
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aggressors, 
many cities of Latin America, in public meet- 
ings and parades, demonstrated eloquently 
the solidarity of the masses of the peoples of 
all the continent toward the people of the 
United States. 

The attitude of Latin America against the 
Fascist aggressors is not only an explosion of 
their instinct and sentiment of freedom, but 
at the same time it is the fulfillment of a high 
duty of honor to give faith of their proud 
and traditional gentleman’s word for their 
pledges in solemn international pan-Ameri- 
can covenants. In their solidarity with the 
Government and the people of the United 
States the Latin American countries not only 
come forward to the first line of defense for 
their integrity and independence, but also 
they have given evidence of their honesty and 
word of honor. Let it belong only to Hitler 
and his accomplices in aggress‘ons the stigma 
of the double crossing in diplomacy, the 
unfulfillment of sacred international pledges, 
and the deceit and perfidy in violation of 
pledges of honor. 

The free nations of America are now dem- 
onstrating that the international agreement 
made at Havana, was not a scrap of paper. 
In that agreement the American nations, in 
a deliberate and free way, declared tha’ “any 
attempt on the part of a non-American state 
against the integrity or inviolability of the 
territory, the sovereignty, or the political in- 
dependence of an American state shall be con- 
sidered as an act of aggression against the 
states which sign this declaration,” pledging 
themselves to take promptly all the necessary 
steps for the cooperation and common and 
united defense against the aggression. 

The attack against the sovereignty of the 
United States perpetrated at Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands was obvious and fulminat- 
ing, and to offset and punish such an aggres- 
sion, and to assure that in the future no 
other similar aggression may occur against 
any nation of America, all America has 
awakened, as a matter of hcnor and inter- 
national morality, and for the defense of the 
freedom and independence of all America, 
which is threatened by aggressors who are 
endeavoring to conquer the whole world and 
who are dreaming of establishing a so-called 
“new order,” that would be the economic and 
perpetual serfdom, the kicking of national in- 
tegrity by the Fascist boot, and the doom of 
independence and freedom in America. 

Never before in the history of the world a 
nation or a group of nations faced a more 
clear dilemma; or they succumb under the 
lash and the imperialistic forces of the Fascist 
“new order” which threatens the world, or 
they are determined to fight and defend once 
more their integrity, their independence, and 
their freedom, for the present and for the 
future generations. _ 

The dream of the great liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, of a league of American nations 
which he conceived at the historic congress 
held at Panama in 1826 today is an inspira- 
tion and a beam of light in the present tragic 
and dark hour. This league of American na- 
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tions should be today a reality to defend 
and perpetuate the freedom of Latin America 
once conquered by the sword and genius of 
Simon Bolivar and San Martin. 

Never before in history has America faced 
such critical times, to think, decide, and act 
in relation with her life and destiny. There 
is no doubt that if Germany and Japan were 
the winners in the present World War, that 
would imply the realization or the constant 
menace to subdue America, to establish here 
serfdom and slavery, especially in the Latin 
American countries that are not fully pre- 
pared for their defense with millions of 


mechanized legions, nor with the necessary © 


weapons in the modern tactics of blitzkrieg, 
which require numberless battleships, air- 
craft, tanks, motorized divisions, and in- 
fantry with countless divisions, which make 
of modern war a hell or a devastating tornado. 
And this menace and danger would be faced 
by Latin America, even if she sets aside in 
this war. If Latin America would remain 
neutral, that would not save her, because the 
Fascist monster feeds itself of constant ag- 
gressions and conquests, and has a criminal 
lust for power and an unquenchable thirst 
of blood. 

Latin America has become great by the 
arts of peace and the undertakings of labor. 
But to insure that peace, and the progress 
by encouragement of science and enterprise, 
and to enjoy the blessings of free intercourse 
between countries, and to live in happiness 
and freedom, America, all America, should 
fight again, as yesterday she fought for her 
independence. 

The dilemma faced is terrible. If the in- 
ternational gangsters of the Fascist Axis 
win, the outlook for Latin America is gloomy, 
because the Latin American countries would 
become the buffer states for peaceful or war- 
like penetration by Germany and Japan, and 
Latin America, lacking the necessary 
weapons of defense, would become the easy 
prey of commercial and economic exploita- 
tion, and the Latin American governments 
would be constantly under the threat of 
coup d@’etats or German or Japanese putschs 
that would try to overthrow free govern- 
ments through blood and iron, or the Ger- 
mans and Japanese would try to make pup- 
pet states in Latin America. 

Since a long time ago the first German 
Empire looked with her covetous eyes upon 
South America. It is a fact recorded in his- 
tory the plan that the German Kaiser sug- 
gested to Queen Victoria to jointly jump 
upon the resources and riches of South 
America. Hitler himself, in his crazy dreams, 
aiming to be the master of the world, told 
to his close friend, Herman Rauschning, in 
regard to South America: 

“There we will get everything we need.” 

The dilemma is clear and terrible. Latin 
America has pledged its honor in American 
international agreements. The die is cast. 
Latin America would be a large colony under 
the new order of economic exploitation and 
political oppression, under constant menace 
from the lash, or the dictatorship of Ger- 
many and Japan, or would be the free Amer- 
ica of Simon Bolivar and San Martin, mas- 
ter of her destiny, with a bright future, with 
her territorial integrity and political freedom 
safe by the pledges of the Atlantic charter, 
which insures the self-determination, the 
sovereignty, and the independence of the 
nations of America and of the whole world. 

It is a significant historic coincidence, in 
the mysterious thread of human events, that 
in the same year that Hitler was born, in 1889, 
the sisterhood of pan-American countries was 
also born, having taken place in Washington 
the first international Pan-American Confer- 
ence in 1889, so beginning the international 
gatherings that have been so useful and 
fruitful to foster better understanding, good 
will, peace, trade, cultural relations, and co- 
operation and solidarity among the free coun- 


tries of America. The apprehensions, the sus- 
picious, and fears that the Latin American 
peoples once felt in their relations with the 
United States, due to misunderstanding or 


lack of acquaintance, do not exist any longer. ° 


Today the Pan American Union is a modern 
Hanseatic league of free countries, or is an 
Anfictionic council of great peoples, making 
One continental family, with mutual under- 
standing, confidence, good will, and sound 
aims and lofty ideals of cooperation, solidar- 
ity, and freedom. . 

Under the present administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the policy of the United States 
in regard to Latin America has brought forth 
this united front. Latin America has seen 
how the United States freed Cuba and re- 
pealed the famous Platt amendment. United 
States recalled her armed forces away from 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, and Nicaragua. In all 
her declarations of policy and her actions, the 
United States Government has made very 
clear her purpose and determination to re- 
spect the interior regime that any nation 
of America gives herself, by her. self-determi- 
nation and right. 

The new Pan-American policy of the pres- 
ent administration of the United States is 
sincerely expressed in those lofty remarks of 
President Rosevelt, when on his first inaug- 
ural adress he said: 

“The essential qualities of a true Pan- 
Americanism must be the same as those 
which constitute a good neighbor. * * * 
In this spirit the people of every republic on 
our continent are coming to a deep under- 
standing of the fact that the Monroe Doc- 
trine * * * was and is directed at the 
maintenance of independence by the peoples 
of the continent * * *.” 

And the good will, the cooperation, the 
solidarity of Latin America in this great 
struggle, will make more glorious the his- 
tory of the Latin American countries. Look- 
ing at Europe and. at the menace to the 
most cherished gains of civilization in the 
Olid World, and by fighting for the European 
countries that tcday are subjugated and 
smashed by Hitler, Latin America with her 
cooperation would help to make real and 
true the eloquent and prophetic phrase of 
Winston Churchill: 

“The New World sets forth to the libera- 
tion of the Old.” 





Patriot Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to insert in the Recorp parts 
of a compelling address which was de- 
livered to the grand jury by Judge Minter 
L. Wilson, of the Seventeenth Judicial 
Circuit of West Virginia, from the court- 
house in Morgantown, January 8, 1942: 


The original purpose of the grand jury was 
for the protection of the people. Gentlemen, 
that is its purpose today. Since the settle- 
ment of this country the grand jury has 
always protected the people against any per- 
secution on the part of the Government. 
The grand jury is not only the foundation, it 
is the bulwark of our liberties. 

So, gentlemen, we see that while it is the 
incidental duty of the grand jury to bring to 
trial persons accused of offenses upon just 

| gtounds, the primary purpose of the grand 
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jury is to protect the citizens of this county 
against unfounded accusations, whether they 
come from officials of the Government, or are 
prompted by partisan passion or private 
enmity. 

I desire to cali to your attenticn the in- 
structions of Moses to his people, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth verses of the first 
chapter of Deuteronomy. Moses there said: 
“And I charged your judges at that time, 
saying, hear the causes between your breth- 
ren, and judge righteously between every 
man and his brother and the stranger that 
is with him.” 

“Ye shall not respect persons in judgment; 
but ye shall hear the small as well as the 


. great; ye shall not be afraid of the face of 


man; for the judgment is God’s, and the 
cause that is too hard for you, bring it unto 
me and I will hear it.” 

instructions of Moses to his judges 
have the same general tone as the oath you 
have just taken. One limitation of your 
oath is that you shall present no person 
through malice, hatred, or ill will; another 
limitation of your oath is that you shall not 
leave any person unpresented through fear, 
favor, partiality, or affection. 


* * 7 * o 
ALIENS 


The law of the State of West Virginia pro- 
vides (code serial section 6050) that no alien 
shall own, keep, or possess any firearm of any 
kind or character. Note that this law as to 
firearms refers to all aliens, whether they 
are now alien enemies or aliens from friendly 
countries. Any alien violating this law may 
be both fined and imprisoned. 

The law of the State of West Virginia also 
provide (code serial section €051) that it 
shall be unlawful for any person to sell, rent, 
give, or lend to any alien a revolver, pistol, 
dirk, bowie knife, slung shot, machine gun, 
or high-powered rifle, or any weapon of sim- 
ilar kind or character, or any ammunition 
for the same. 

I call upon all dealers in Monongalia 
Ccunty who are licensed to sell firearms to 
use rare diligence, in this time of crisis and 
war, to make sure that any purchaser of a 
firearm is not only an American citizen, 
but that he is also a loyal and patriotic 
American citizen. Much responsibility rests 
upon you. 

I desire further to call to the attention of 
our licensed dealers in firearms that they 
are required under the law to take the name, 
address, age, and general appearance of the 
purchaser, as wel! as the make of the gun, 
manufacturer’s serial number, and the cali- 
ber, and report the same at once in writing to 
the Superintendent of the Department of 
Public Safety. 

If you have any doubt about the citizen- 
ship or the loyalty of a prospective pur- 
chaser of any firearm, do not sell that pros- 
pective purchaser. 

* * * - * 


As judge of this court, I am going to as- 
sume, for the time being, that mest of the 
aliens affected by these regulations are law- 
abiding and loyal to our Government. You 
are now given an opportunity to prove that 
I am right by complying with these regula- 
tions as directed. No alien will be mistreated 
in Monongalia County who is law-abiding 
and loyal to this Government. But if any 
alien in this county fails to comply with 
these regulations he is in for serious trouble. 
This Nation is at war with three gangster 
nations, and, therefore, the officials of this 
county have neither time nor the inclina- 
tion to pamper or coddle any alien or any- 
one else who fails to comply with all rules and 
regulations in this crisis. 


THREE KINDS OF WAR 


John Ruskin divides war into three heads. 
War for exercise or play; war for dominion; 
and war for defense. He says that war for 








exercise or play and war for dominion never 
build anything but tombs. But as to war for 


such 
throughout the extent of past ages, all the 
highest sanctities and virtues of humanity.” 

In that kind of war, this Nation was born. 
In that kind of war, this Nation has learned 
its truth of word and strength of thought. 
In that kind of war this Nation has been 
nourished to greatness. 

We are now engaged in a war of that 
kind—a war for the preservation of our lib- 
erty; a war for the protection of our institu- 
tions; and a war for the defense of our house- 
holds. In this war this Nation will continue 
to grow in strength, in character, in unity, 
in domestic virtue and in righteousness. 


When two countries are at war they must 
expect surprise attacks. That is war. But 
Japan and the United States were at peace 
when Japan struck. The two countries were 
discussing peace. Kurusu was here ostensi- 
bly on a peaceful mission. What would you 
think if one member of a neighbor family 
came to visit you uncer the guise of friend- 
ship and good will and entertained you while 
other members of his family ruthlessly 
sneaked upon your children and killed them? 
Theat is what the barbarous, savage, yellow, 
cowardly, white-livered, slant-eyed Japs did. 
That’s the way they pulled their low and 
vile sneak punch at Pearl Harbor. 

The tiger does so much mischief that he is 
hated not only by man but by all animals. 
He hides by drinking pools, and springs upon 
animals when they stoop to drink. The 
tiger is the tyrant of the jungle. The tiger’s 
face, his sly, cruel expression, his wicked- 
looking eyes, his great yellow fangs in his 
snarling mouth show how savage he is. That 
is Hitler. He is the human tiger. The mas- 
ter tyrant of the world. 

The animal we call a jackal is a coward and 
a thief. It follows the tiger at a safe distance 
when the tiger goes hunting for food. After 
the tiger has killed its prey and satisfied its 
hunger, the jackal sneaks up to finish the 
remnants of the feast. That’s Mussolini. 
He’s nothing but a cowardly jackal. He is 
following the tiger Hitler waiting for the op- 
portunity to pick the bones of his feast. 

There is a monster in the sea we call an 
octopus. He is wicked, bloodthirsty, cunning, 
and cruel. He crouches in his cave at the 
bottom of the sea and stares out into the 
water with his two cold, cruel, wicked eyes. 
He is the most hideous tyrant of the sea. 
He has eight terrible tentacles which he uses 
to catch his prey. He uses the sneak-punch 
method. That is the Jap, Tojo. 

BAD STARTS IN OUR WARS 

The beginning of this war, as far as suc- 
cess is concerned, is about the same as other 
wars in which this Nation and the American 
people have engaged. History shows that we 
are in the habit of getting bad starts in our 
wars. 

In the beginning of the French and Indian 
War, George Washington was defeated at 
Great Meadows and forced to surrender Fort 
Necessity. A little later Washington and 
General Braddock were defeated in their at- 
tempt to capture Fort Duquesne. But we 
won the French and Indian War because those 
defeats shook the pecple out of their com- 
placency. 

At the beginning of the Revolutionary War, 
the colonists lost the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Even though we lost this early battle, we 
have always looked back on that battle with 
pride, for the colonists fought gallantly and 


said: “It is among the most difficult tasks I 
ever undertook in my life to induce 
people to believe that there is, or 
danger till the bayonet is pushed at their 
breasts.” We haven’t changed much since 
the days of Washington. 

Yes, we got off to a rather bad start in the 
Revolutionary War, but 6 years later we see 
the village of Yorktown crumbling beneath 
the feet of Cornwallis; British ships burning; 
trenches taken; forts falling. We see Corn- 
wallis surrender. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ripens into independence for the 
Colonies. We won that war after a bad start. 


burned. But we won that war. 

In 1836 one of our present States, Texas, 
fought the Mexican Nation. Texas got off to 
a bad start. It lost its first battle. A Mex- 
ican army surrounded the fort of Alamo and 
laid siege to the Texans within. They were 
outnumbered 16 to 1. They held out 11 days. 
They never surrendered. They fought on 
until the last man lay dead. Yes, that 
seemed like a bad start for Texas, but with 
the battle cry, “Remember the Alamo,” Gen. 
Sam Houston led his Texans to victory against 
the Mexican Nation. 

We, unfortunately, fought a Civil War once. 
A hastily gathered Union force marched south 
from Washington on July 21, 1861, and fought 
the Battle of Bull Run. The Union Army was 
defeated and in panic retreated to Washing- 
ton. So the first battle of the Civil War was 
lost by this Government. = 

We shou'd learn a lesson from the first 
battle of the Civil War and apply that lesson 
to our present struggle. The North was not 
ready for that battle, but the people were im- 
patient and practically demanded a quick 
victory. That was a mistake. Let us not 
make that mistake in this war. It is all right 
for our hearts to be stirred, our pulses quick- 
ened, and our thoughts arcused. It is all 
right for us to be agitated and disturbed. It 
is all right for us to be in a fighting mood; 
but along with this the American people must 
be patient. We must not shove our armed 
forces into a battle they are not ready ior. 
There should be no clamor for hasty victory. 

Then we fought the Spanish-American 
War. We started that war with the loss of a 
battleship. The battle cry of that war was, 
“Remember the Maine.” But we won that 
war. 

We got off to a rather bad start in the 
Wor'd War. The first time American troops 
came in contact with German troops in the 
World War was at Cambrai. The American 
troops were a company of Engineers. They 
were not properly equipped and armed. Some 
of them were wounded, some killed, and some 
taken prisoner. They were not impressive. 
This was an unfortunate start for America. 
The Germans used this for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

But when the trained youth of America 
arrived in France in sufficient numbers, they 
hurled the Kaiser’s best trocps back from the 
Marne; and drove his forces of tyranny back 
through the forests of the Argonne. 

And we won that war. 
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“This,” he says, “was the situation that con- 
fronted us upon our arrival in France in June 
1917.” 

Cur group, to which I have referred, was 


rived in France in July 1917. 

But that was not all that contributed to 
make the days dark and the culook gloomy. 
Soon after we arrived in France the Italians 
were practically knocked out of the war at 
the battle of Caporetto. Three hundred 
thousand prisoners were taken. Three thou- 
sand pieces of artillery and immense quan- 
tities of supplies were captured. 

At that time the German submarine cam- 
paign was at its height. It had England al- 
most to her knees. Genera) Pershirg in re- 
ferring to it at that time used the expressions 
“heavy losses” and “g’oomy outlook.” 

But that was not all. We had a draft law 
in America which was passed a“ter war was 
declared, but 5 months after war was de- 
clared and 2 months after our group left 
the United States for France, not a single 
soldier was trained under that draft law. 
On September 10, 1917, Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War, wrote a letter to General Per- 
shing telling him that the first draft men 
were just being received in camp. 

There is the picture of those dark days: 
Russia and Rumania knocked out of the war. 
Italy groggy. France demoralized. England 
dog-t'red and worn out, but holding on like 
a bulldog. The submarine campaign at its 
height. There was no trained army in Amer- 
ica. We had no airplanes and no artillery. 
We were short on trucks. We even needed 
100,000 mules and horses in France which we 
never got. Many of us soldiers, many times, 
took the place of a mule that wasn’t there 
because France never made good her promise 
to furnish them, and America didn’t have the 
ships to send them in. 

On the other side at that time was a vic- 
torious Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bu!garia, 
and Turkey. How we avoided a “Dunkirk” 
then no one will ever be able to explain. 

UNITED NATION 

Before Pearl Harbor we were a disunited 
people, quarreling among ourselves. That 
was probably worse than to have three gang- 
ster nations declare war on us. This Nation 
has now found itself. It is united. Hitler 
and Tojo did some careful calculating be- 
fore they declared war on the United States 
but they left out one thing when they calcu- 
lated: they did not add in as an asset against 
them the unconquerable spirit of a united 
American people. 

= - * * * 
DESTINY 

Napoleon thought it was his destiny to 

conquer the world. He flashed his falchion 








along the Nile. He led his hosts over Alpine 
heights. He unfurled his flag over Moscow’s 
towers. But the destiny which he had 
chosen was revealed to him when he found 
himself an exile at Elba and a prisoner at 
St. Helena. 

The Kaiser thought it was his destiny to 
conquer the world. He sent his army of 
tyranny through Belgium and northern 
France, leaving behind it destruction and 
desolation. He sent his zeppelins over the 
great cities of Europe, from which he rained 
on the heads of innocent babes his bursting 
bombs. He sent his submarines to all the 
oceans where they defied international law. 
But the destiny which he had chosen was 
revealed to him when the greatest fighting 
hearts in all history met his best troops in 
the Battle of the Argonne. 

Hitler thought it was his destiny to con- 
quer the world. He sent his doctrines and 
propaganda into every land. He overran 
Europe with his panzer divisions. He en- 
slaved a continent. But his destiny will be 
revealed to him when America parks its tanks 
in the streets of Berlin, darkens the sky 
above with American airplanes, and reduces 
the barbarous and savage Japs to a vassal 
nation, 

MUST WIN THE PEACE 


We won the first World War and then lost 
the peace. There were a million of us who 
were ready, willing, able, and eager to march 
on to Berlin. General Pershing wanted to go 
on to Berlin. But the international politi- 
cians thought it was better economy, for the 
future, not to crush Germany. That concep- 
tion not only wasn’t good economy, but it 
was putting dollars ahead of the welfare of 
our children, who now are compelled to fight 
not only the Germans again, but also the 
Japs and the Italians. 

After this war we must not disarm. We 
must not scrap any of our Navy. We must 
never again tie our hands behind us by pass- 
ing a foolish neutrality act. We must never 
again allow selfish and short-sighted isola- 
tionists or silly sentimentalists to rule this 
country as they have done for the last 20 
years. We must make sure that the unspeak- 
able Japs and the cruel Germans are merci- 
lessly defeated; that no armistice is signed; 
but that our enemies surrender uncondition- 
ally. We must make sure that our enemies 
never rise again to pull any sneak punches 
on our children, our grandchildren, our pos- 
terity. We must win the peace as well as 
the war. We must see to it that we are never 
“Japped” again. 

Before Pearl Harbor this Nation was stand- 
ing with its hands to its sides; it was standing 
flatfooted; it had the stance of an indifferent 
giant. Since Pearl Harbor this Nation has 
changed from an indifferent giant to an alert 
fighter. We intend to keep it that way. 

Our enemies have asked for total war. We 
will answer them with the total strength of 
the greatest nation on this earth and inflict 
on them total defeat. 


LIBERTY AND THE FLAG 


In the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus, 
we hear God speaking to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, saying, “Proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
That command has come down through the 
ages, and was recorded as an inscription on 
the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia long before 
the Declaration of Independence. The Amer- 
ican flag is humanity’s noble and glorious 
answer to that divine command. Christian- 
ity is the basis of all liberty. The American 
flag had its conception at the time of the 
birth of Christ. Its history is parallel with 
the history of liberty. 

God alone created the rose. But God and 
humanity worked together for 1,777 years to 
create the American flag. 

That flag is made with the blood and the 
sweat and the tears of generations that had 
resisted tyrants for the right to live, It 
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comes from the triumphs of liberty in dark 
places. That flag knows no creeds, no classes, 
no organizations. It is not narrow; it is not 
bigoted; it is not intolerant. That flag 
stands for the sanctity of the home; the sub- 
lime sentiments of the family; and the sa- 
credness of the Christian religion. 

That flag is the bulwark of democracy; it 
is the safeguard of tke Christian cross. It 
shines- in the dark places of Europe and 
Asia. It warms the hearts of those who sit 
in bondage. That flag will be waving for 
democracy and the Christian cross when Hit- 
ler and Mussolini and Tojo are gone and 
forgotten. 

PRIVILEGED TO FIGHT 


It is an exalted privilege and a precious op- 
portunity to fight for that flag; to fight for 
the freedom of religion, free speech, a free 
press, the right to assemble, the right to be 
secure in your person and in your own home, 
the right to the judgment of a grand jury 
before you can be prosecuted for a crime, 
the right to a public and impartial jury trial, 
the right to equality of opportunity. Yes, it 
is an exalted privilege to fight for all of 
those rights and to fight for those inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness mentioned in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

It is an inspiring thought to realize that 
you have a part not only in preserving the 
liberty of your own people, but also in re- 
storing freedom to scores of millions of un- 
fortunate people—men, women, and chil- 
dren—who have been made slaves by the 
master tyrant of all time. 





The “Profiteering” Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the Minneota Mascot, of Min- 
neota, Minn., well expresses the reaction 
in the Midwest to the hysteria prevalent 
in the East concerning so-called farm 
profiteering. The editorial is as follows: 

THE “PROFITEERING” FARMER 

It is to be hoped that some of the un- 
reasoning extremism evident the past few 
weeks is not permitted to guide finishing 
touches on the price-control bill in Congress. 
The attacks made on agriculture in some 
quarters are hysterical. The farmer has been 
pictured as a selfish profiteer, wielding his 
pressure club in Washington in order to win 
unfair concessions. There is magnanimous 
talk about giving the farmer “100 percent of 
parity”—or 110 percent, stopping just short 
of the huge reward of “120 percent of parity.” 

The “parity,” of course, is the now familiar 
1909 to 1914 formula. And, even if the farmer 
got parity as of 30 years ago, would that be 
any assurance of equality with industry to- 
day? The answer seems obvious. 

Federal spokesmen ought to get together 
on the statistics they are using. There is no 
real conflict in the figures. Gains in income 
are shown by the farmers—and no farmer in 
the Minneota community will deny that there 
have been substantial and satisfying gains in 
income. But there have been “gains” in other 
things too. The farmer is paying a lot more 
for his help than he did on the old-time 
“parity” scale. Everything he buys is costing 
him a great deal more than it did. Parity is 
supposed to be reckoned on actual purchas- 
ing power. But take the latest figures of the 
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Federal Department of Agriculture on wages 
paid farm workers. On January 1, this year, 
the farm-wage-rate index was 166 percent of 
the 1910-14 average, compared with 165 in 
October, last fall, and compared further with 
just 124 a year ago. The January 1942 index 
is at the highest point since 1930. 

One of the most vigorous spokesmen for 
the farmer in all this debate while the price- 
fixing bill has been pending before Congress 
has been John Brandt, life-long Litchfield 
community farmer, head of the Land O’Lakes 
creameries. He quoted some Federal statis- 
tics himself in a statement issued Monday. 
Here they are—from the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of Labor statistics in 
Washington: 

“In 1919 the pay for an hour’s work would 
buy 4.6 pounds of bread; in 1929, in what was 
called a prosperous year, it would buy 6.7 
pounds of bread; in November 1941 it would 
buy 10 pounds of bread. In 1919 the pay for 
an hour's labor would buy seven-tenths of 
a@ pound of butter; in 1929, 1.1 pounds of 
butter; in November 1941, 2 pounds of but- 
ter. By this same yardstick, in 1919 the pay 
for an hour’s work would buy seven-tenths 
of a dozen eggs; in 1929, 1.1 dozen eggs; in 
November 1941, it would buy 1.7 dozen eggs. 
In terms of round steak, in 1919 the pay for 
an hour’s labor would buy 1.2 pounds; in 
1929, 1.3 pounds; and in November 1941, 
2.2 pounds.” 

What the farmer gets for his produce is 
not what is raising the cost of living. Let 
wool go up 50 percent—would that boost the 
cost of a suit of clothes 50 percent? Ob- 
viously not. Butter today is 8 cents a pound 
less than it was during the period from 1921 
to 1929. 

There is no ceiling on the returns labor is 
getting in these days of essential war produc- 
tion. In the view of Washington authorities, 
the farmer must now be made the goat, how- 
ever. He is asked to raise more; he must 
feed not only the United States and Britain, 
but he must stand ready to provide food 
for most of the world, as things may finally 
shape themselves. He is getting a fair return. 
All the O’Mahoney amendment asks is that 
a ceiling be set beyond which unreasonable 
increases will not be permitted. He is short 
of help. The draft will take a good many 
more young men needed to help in expanded 
farm production. Costs of everything the 
farmer buys are likely to increase. Why all 
this hysteria about curbing a nonexistent 
profiteering wave among the farmers? 

The price-fixing bill may be taking a final 
shape damaging to the farmer. It is to be 
hoped that that does not occur. If it does, 
the farmer should at least have adequate 
credit for working unlimited hours, sacrific- 
ing in the essential performance wich he 
must be called on to contribute. Smearing 
the farmer is an unfortunate tendency. 





The Roberts Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
pliance with his promise to the Ameri- 
can people the President has made pub- 
lic the Roberts report on the Pacific 
debacle. Without pulling any punches 
and without deletion of any item in the 
report, the American people have been 
given the particulars. A most excellent 
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analysis of this lengthy document was 
made by that peerless commentator, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, on Sunday, January 
25, 1942, over the red network of the 
National Broadcasting Co., from 3:15 
to 3:30 p.m. Mr. Kaltenborn has very 
kindly consented for me to insert his 
analysis of the report in the ReEcorp. 
Under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include the address of Mr. 
Kaltenborn, as follows: 


There is nothing wrong with the American 
Army or the American Navy. That is the 
happiest conclusion to be drawn from the 
Roberts report. Careful reading of the 15,000- 
word report of the President’s Pearl Harbor 
Investigating Committee shows that there is 
no single word reflecting on the character or 
competence of our fighting services. For a 
nation that has just entered upon a long, 
hard war against a powerful combination of 
enemies that is mighty important. If public 
confidence in the efficiency of our Army and 
Navy was shaken by the events of Decem- 
ber 7, it should be restored by the report 
published today. It declares: “Officers and 
enlisted men, in defending against attack, 
demonstrated excellent training and high 
morale. Both officers and men responded 
immediately in the emergency and exhibited 
initiative, efficiency, and bravery in meeting 
the raid.” 

Then, what was wrong? Two things, both 
of which cut deep into the habits and tradi- 
tions of our fighting services: An almost 
complete unawareness on the part of the two 
top-ranking Army and Navy officers of the 
importance of aviation in modern war; an 
apparent unwillingness on the part of the 
Army and Navy high command in the Hawai- 
ian Islands to consult with one another. The 
report emphasizes these two points, but draws 
no conclusions from them. But the average 
American who reads the report will wonder 
how many other generals and admirals are 
insufficiently air-minded and how many other 
admirals and generals do not appear to be 
on speaking terms with one another in the 
matter of joint defense problems. We are 
told that it was a dereliction of duty on the 
part of Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
not to consult and confer with one another 
respecting the meaning and intent of the 
warnings they had received and the appro- 
priate measures of defense required. We can 
only hope that other generals and admirals 
stationed from Alaska to Panama and else- 
where in the far-flung battle areas of this war 
will be moved by this report to forget their 
petty service jealousies. These are bad 
enough in time of peace, but in time of 
war they result in such fatal negligence as 
caused the disaster at Pearl Harbor. 

And just as the President saw to it that 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short were dis- 
placed by men more conscious of the role of 
air power in modern war, we have the right 
to hope that henceforth no officers who have 
failed to understand and interpret the domi- 
nant role of air power in modern war will 
be entrusted with important posts. It will 
be far better for us and our war effort to 
entrust the fate of our land and sea forces to 
younger: and perhaps less-experienced offi- 
cers, provided their experience is related to 
the present rather than the past. The only 
forces that have won outstanding victories in 
this war are those that have recognized the 
predominant role now being played by air 
power The traditfon of the battleship must 
give way to the tradition of the bomber. Yet 
it is less than 6 months ago that our own 
defense program was altered to meet the de- 
mands of the new air order. We can be 
grateful that the Roberts report will give us 
another push in the right direction. 

After citing in detail seven separate warn- 
ings between October 27 and December 3, 
each one containing an increasingly urgent 
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on the imminence of war between 
Japan and the United States, the Roberts re- 
port continues: “The foregoing messages did 
not create in the minds of the responsible 
Officers in the Hawaiian area apprehension as 
to the probable imminence of air raids. On 
the contrary, they only served to emphasize 
in their minds the danger from sabotage and 
surprise submarine attack. The necessity for 
taking a state-of-war readiness which wouid 
have been required to avert or meet an air- 
raid attack was not considered.” 

Only the stiff, indoctrinated mind that re- 
sents the emergence of a weapon with which 
it is not completely familiar could have been 
so indifferent to the air attack which Japan 
was almost sure to make. Had not Britain’s 
torpedo planes crippled the Italian Navy by 
an air attack on Taranto? Had not the Ger- 
mans demonstrated the superiority of air 
power cver sea power in the capture of Crete? 
Had not the sinking of a score of powerful 
naval units by air demonstrated the vulnera- 
bility of warships when attacked by bombers? 
Yet in the face of more than 2 years’ actual 
war experience, during which the dominant 
role of air power on land and sea was written 
week after week in the story of the war, the 
Roberts committee is obliged to report that 
the minds of the responsible officers in the 
Hawaiian area had no apprehension as to the 
probable imminence of air raids. 

On the failure of Army and Navy repre- 
sentatives in Hawaii to work together the 
report is just as devastating. It begins by 
pointing out that the specific plans for the 
protection of the Hawaiian area prescribe 
that the system of coordination between the 
responsible Army and Navy commanders shall 
be by mutual cooperation. Perhaps the 
whole vice of the system lies in that phrase 
“mutual cooperation.” It places no respon- 
sibility for initiating cooperation. The ad- 
miral waits for the general, and the general 
waits for the admiral, and each is too con- 
cerned with his own prestige and his own 
dignity to move first. As a result nobody 
makes a move, and there is no cooperation 
in the face of the imminent danger attested 
by seven separate warnings from Wash- 
ington. 

In reading the report one gets a sense of 
separate action by the War Department and 
the Navy Department in dealing with the 
same situation. Each warning report re- 
ceived in Hawaii by the Navy was of the 
greatest interest and importance to the Army 
And each warning report received by the 
Army was of the greatest interest and im- 
portance to the Navy. After all, they were 
supposed to be defending the same territory. 
Yet there isn’t the slightest evidence that the 
two services paid the slightest attention to 
one another's reports. Since the admira] and 
the general did not appear to be on speaking 
terms, it would probably have been the gross- 
est breach of etiquette and discipline for 
subordinate officers of the two services to ex- 
change information on their common prob- 
lems. One cannot help but wonder to what 
extent that same kind of stupidity continues 
to exist elsewhere. I have knocked around 
enough with our armed services to know 
that it does exist. Military hierarchy can be 
a terrifying thing. 

The President had to make the unwilling 
Bill Knudsen a lieutenant general just so he 
could give orders to some of the stiff-necked 
brass hats in the War Department who 
needed to be told but who could only be told 
by an officer of sufficiently high rank to give 
them orders. Bill Knudsen still refuses to 
wear his general’s uniform, but his orders 
now have to be respected. 

Washington appears to have had plenty of 
information on what Japan was up to long 
before December 7. On December 1, the Di- 
rector of Naval Intelligence issued a bulletin 
to the Hawaiian naval commander in which 
he said, “Deployment of Japanese naval forces 
to the southward has indicated clearly that 
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that they were in home 
Again you see the refusal to think 
of air power and air attack. 

refusal is emphasized in half a dozen 
passages in this report. The commanding 
general in the Hawaiian area did consider the 
possibility of air raids in discussion with his 
staff. But, we are told, every one of his prin- 
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bor was practically nil. 

There were several occasions in the days 
before the attack when General Short and 
Admiral Kimmel were obliged to meet. They 
did not discuss defense problems. They only 
met because both had specific orders from 
Washington to make joint arrangements for 
the substitution of Army units and Army 
planes for marine units and marine planes 
on Wake and Midway Islands. It is indica- 
tive of the kind of relations prevailing be- 
tween the Army and the Navy on Hawaii that 
Admiral Kimmel] and General Short met on 
November 27, on December 1, on December 2, 
and on December 3 for the sole purpose of 
trying to arrive at a meeting of minds on 
this incidental point of defense preparation. 
The Roberts report says that at all these 
meetings they were making an effort “to 
compose certain differences of view.” We are 
not told whether they ever did succeed in 
composing these certain differences. So you 
have here the story of an American admiral 
and an American general who never meet to 
discuss defense problems and who have to 
have four separate sessions to arrange one 
minor matter in which the two services must 
cooperate under orders from Washington. 
This clear evidence of petty bickerings be- 
tween the two armed services in the face of 
imminent war will convince many Americans 
that there is something wrong that goes be- 
yond the particular personalities of Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short. 

The Roberts report shows that the Intelli- 
gence Service of the Navy was apparently 
more alert to danger than the Intelligence 
Service of the Army. It discovered that 
during the summer of 1941 more than 200 
unregistered Japanese consular agents were 
spying under the direction of the Japanese 
consul in Honolulu. The naval officer in 
charge had the good sense to communicate 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and with the intelligence officer of the Hawai- 
ian department of the Army. He raised the 
point that these agents ought to be arrested 
for failing to register as agents of a for- 
eign principal as required by the statutes 
of the United States. The only trouble 
with his recommendation seems to have been 
that it was made by the Navy to the Army. 
That appears to have damned it in the eyes 
of General Short. Here is what he did 
according to the Roberts report: “He objected 
to the arrest of any such persons at least 
until they had been given notice and an 
opportunity to register. He asserted that 
their arrest would tend to thwart the efforts 
which the Army had made to create friendly 
sentiment toward the United States on the 
part of Japanese aliens resident in Hawaii 
and American citizens of Japanese descent 
resident in Hawaii. He asserted that it would 
create unnecessary bad feeling.” 
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This is appeasement at its worst. ‘he 

berts report adds that no action was taken 
against these agents. The result was that 
200 known Japanese spies were permitted to 
operate freely and successfully in the face 
of the known threat of imminent war. Only 
certain ingrained prejudices could-make men 
so blind. The Roberts report tells in full 
detail how completely informed the Japanese 
attackers were concerning the exact location 
and disposition of all our forces, units, and 
defense services. 

Only such complete blindness and indiffer- 
ence on the part of the High Command 
could explain what happened on December 
7th. Two hours before the air attack a Jap- 
anese submarine was sunk in the prohibited 
area off Pearl Harbor. Yet no alert warn- 
ings were issued. Captain McMorris, war 
planes officer under Admirel Kimmel, had 
been asked by the admiral about the possi- 
bility of an air attack on the Island of Oahu. 
Captain McMorris replied that the Japanese 
would never so attack. Therefore, every- 
body seems to have concluded that no such 
attack could happen even after it began to 
happen. That is why a relatively small force 
of from 150 to 200 Japanese fighting, bomb- 
ing, and torpedo planes was able to destroy 
several times as many planes on the ground 
and to cripple our great Pacific Fleet. An 
Army lieutenant stationed at a listening de- 
vice was even told by his sergeant about the 
approach of a large number of planes. But 
since the higher powers knew—or thought 
they knew—that there couldn’t be an air 
attack, what they thought they knew seems 
to have seeped down to this lieutenant. He 
just assumed that if planes were approaching 
they must be American planes. And since 
no American Army planes were in the air 
they must be American Navy planes. But 
it wes such a long distance from the Army 
to the Navy that nobody bothered to inquire 

Admiral Kimmel and General Shcrt may 
be punished, but that will not eliminate the 
two fundamental difficulties that stand out 
all over the Roberts report even though there 
is no reference to them in the conclusions 

First. Our armed services need to be more 
alert to the implications of air power. 

Second. They must cooperate more closely 
and more easily. 

If these two lessons can be learned, the 
sacrifices at Pearl Harbor will not have been 
in vain. From now on when you say “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor” think not only of re- 
venge. Think also about the mistakes that 
made Pearl Harbor possible. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
constructive information is always more 
Valuable than rules and regulations. It 
is easy to formulate specific regulations, 
but it is quite different to give definite 
ideas on what to do to assist in solving 
problems directly bearing on the rules 
and regulations. An editorial from the 
Charleston Gazette, of West Virginia, 
January 20, 1942, has summed up some 
very interesting instructions for every au- 
oa" owner who wants to conserve his 
ires. 





If your automobile tires are in fairly good 
condition they ought to last you 10 years, pro- 
vided you use common sense, the manufac- 
turers say. That means driving not faster 
than 30 miles per hour and following a few 
other simple rules. 

We have been a wasteful people and now 
we shall have to learn. You must not scrape 
curbs with your tires. You must avoid quick 
stopping and starting whenever possible. 
You must not keep your tires over- or under- 
inflated. You must switch to your spare reg- 
ularly and rotate the use of tires from wheel 
to wheel. Wheels must be kept in perfect 
alinement—a wheel out of line half an inch 
drags your tire 87 feet every mile. Heat, sun- 
light, and oil are enemies of tires. 

A new tire is good on the average for 15,000 
miles of formerly average treatment. This 
life can be doubled. Tires weer out twice as 
fast at 50 miles per hour as at 30. One 
motorist used the same set of tires for 32 
years and many have lasted for 20 years. 

Here is what excessive speed does to tires: 
Racing tires at speeds over 300 miles per hour 
wear out in 12 hours. Ordinary tires are good 
for only 1,000 miles if run continuously at 
100 miles per hour. 

Of course, there is a big synthetic-rubber 
program under way, but civilians are not 
advised now to count on this supply which is 
for use in national defense. It will prob- 
ably be years before any of this rubber can 
go into tires for ordinary use. 

Retreading will add 80 percent to the life 
of your tires providing the casing is still 
basically sound. That is another reason for 
sensible care. 

Some pessimists say that tires will not be- 
come available for general civilian use for 10 
years. That seems beyond all probability but 
aa be too optimistic. Make those old tires 
ast. 





Civil-Service Retirement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by me in Washington on 
January 19, last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I welcome the opportunity to appear on 
the Star Radio Forum with my distinguished 
colleague and good friend, Representative 
RamspPeck, of Georgia. Congressman Ram- 
SPECK is the merit system’s best advocate in 
Congress. 

I think that it is extremely important for 
ali of us Americans to understand the prob- 
lems which confront the men and women 
who are laboring so diligently and so de- 
votedly in the Federal civil service. For 
those problems are not theirs alone. They 
are, on the contrary, our mutual problems: 
for each American citizen is directly and 
vitally affected by the day-to-day functioning 
of the Federal departments and agencies. 

The Government of the United States, my 
friencs, is not some cold impersonal thing, 
set off by itseif and apart from the people. 
Our Government truly is a government of the 
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people—and the functions of the Government 
are carried on by men and women drawn from 
among the people of the 48 States. Federal 
employees are not a group separate and dis- 
tinct, enjoying rare privileges and high 
salaries. 

Federal employees are our friends and 
neighbors who are serving your Government, 
in many immensely important ways. And 
they are doing so often at great sacrifice to 
themselves for, contrary to an opinion widely 
held, Federal employees are not weli paid; 
their jobs are not sinecures; and their hours 
of employment are not short and unworried. 

I find on every hand, in Washington and 
in the field throughout the country, direct 
and unassailable evidence of the loyalty, zeal, 
and devotion of the men and women of the 
Federal service. 

I know from personal experience, going back 
over a long period of years, that there is in 
the United States no group of workers giving 
more of themselves in return for so little 
material reward. 

They work on quietly and efficiently, doing 
the things which must be done, by day and 
by night, to keep our Nation on an even keel. 
I know of no group which does its work more 
unobtrusively. I know of no group which 
does its work more effectively. I know of no 
group ugon whom you and I and all of us here 
in America are more dependent for those 
essential services whica make both our in- 
dustrial lives and our national lives flow more 
smocthly and more safely. 

In a thousand ways the work of these em- 
Pployees touches us constructively. They 
guard our health, they inspect the food we 
are to eat, they deliver our mail, they help 
the farmer and the city dweller, they keep our 
essential records, they protect and enhance 
cur national resources. In these and in 
countless other activities they work for us. 

And now in this time of trial and crisis, 
they are doing even more than ever before. 
There is scarcely a Federal employee in this 
broad land who is not working many hours 
of overtime each week. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of these hours are unpaid for by our 
Government either in compensatory time or 
in overtime. 

But let me hasten to add that I have heard 
no grumbling. On the contrary, I have heard 
only expressions which heighten my admira- 
tion for the loyalty and patriotic devotion to 
duty of these men and women. 

And this in the face of the fact that, be- 
cause of the rapid rise in the cost of living, 
Federal salaries, always woefully meager, are 
proving to be completely inadequate. 

Let there be no mistake about this: Federal 
employees are suffering hardships, very real 
hardships, as a result of the great and con- 
stantly growing disparity between their small 
salaries, rigidly fixed by law, and skyrocketing 
living costs. Under present conditions it is 
simply impossible for the great bulk of the 
employees of the Federal Government to 
maintain even minimum American standards 
of living. 

Bear in mind that most Federal employees 
are stationed in centers where living costs are 
highest. I am not referring only to Wash- 
ington, D. ©., although in the National Capital 
the situation is typically critical. The same 
is true at almost every point where any sub- 
stantial number of Federal employees are 
gathered; and there is no place, regardless of 
location, where living costs have not risen 
beyond the capacity of Federal emp) yees to 
meet the demand. 

It is a truism that in times such as these 
it is the men and women who are employed 
at fixed salaries who are hit the hardest by 
changing economic conditions. Living costs 
keep on going skyward, but their incomes 
remain the same. Living standards suffer, 
and when living standards suffer, no phase of 
our national life is immune from the unhappy 
social and economic consequences. 
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Let us suppose, now, that steps are taken to 
provide an adjustment of Federal salaries in 
some relation to living costs. 
that Federal employees will be 
any more luxuries than they did 2 
Will it enable them to go any m 
do any more things than they did 2 years ago 
Will it enable them to save any more money, 
buy any more insurance? 

It will mean none of these things. 

A salary adjustment will not give the wife 
of a Federal employee, let us say, money to 
buy furs and . But she will, I hope, 
be enabled to buy as much milk for her 
growing boys and girls, enough warm clothing, 
enough fuel for the furnace, enough to pay 
the doctor and the dentist, and perhaps have 
a bit left over to drop in the collection plate 
of a Sunday morning. 

These are basic things to which we believe 
that the men and women and children of 
America are entitled; things which we must 
have if we are to build a nation which will 
stand strong and secure against all the 
stresses and strains of these bitter times. 

I am telling you the truth when I say that 
they are things which many Federal em- 
ployees today are losing because the cost of 
living has risen so far beyond the stretching 
capacity of their meager fixed incomes. 

In thousands of offices, on our national 
forests and parks, on our great reclamation 
projects, in Federal laboratories and shops, in 
post offices, at lonely Government stetiors 
along our coasts, and upon our mountains 
and along our borders, in all of the countless 
diverse occupations which make up our great 
Federal service, men and women are working 
long hours to preserve the American way 
of life. 

I have talked with administrative officials 
from every part of the country, representing 
many Federal departments and agencies, and 
without exception, I hear an inspiring story 
of patriotic self-sacrifice. 

I hear a story of unity of purpose, of single- 
minded devotion to an ideal, of complete, 
utter belief in the greatness of our country 
and a strong desire to serve so that its ideals 
may be preserved for future generations. 

This, to me, is perhaps the finest of all trib- 
utes to our country—that it calls forth this 
unselfish spirit of self-sacrificing service. 
Surely no brighter page will be written in our 
history than this which tells the story of the 
accomplishments of these men and women 
under the most trying of personal circum- 
stances. 

But I would not have salary-adjustment 
legislation provided simply as a gesture of 
gratitude. Insofar as that element is con- 
cerned, I am well enough acquainted with 
Federal employees to know that it is enough 
for them to feel that they are contributing in 
@ very vital way to the welfare and the pres- 
ervation of their country 

There is a growing appreciation in all offi- 
cial quarters here in Washington, in Congress 
and elsewhere, of the importance of the 
adoption of sound and progressive methods of 
public personnel administration. 

I am happy to say that during the past 
several years more forward steps along this 
line have been taken than ever before. The 
merit system has been extended broadly, as 
well as the classification compensation sys- 
tem, and there lately has been enacted into 
law a long-needed statute regularizing with- 
in-grade advancements. 

The House of Representatives has passed, 
the Senate Civil Service Committee has re- 
ported favorably, and I feel confident the 
Senate will soon approve the measure which 
provices for the improvement of the present 
Federal retirement law. 

This is a broadly constructive piece of 
legislation. For, by making the retirement 
law more effective, more equitable, more 
thoroughly in keeping with modern, progres- 
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modest sum which they receive after many 
years of service and upon reaching the ad- 
vanced age of retirement, they themselves 
have contributed in very substantial measure. 

Indeed, the amendments which now are so 


of the Classification Act. Such legislation 
now is before the Congress, and I am glad to 
say that it has the wholehearted support of 
top-ranking officials of the Government 
charged with personnel administration. 
Those who seem to feel that the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays its employees highly munifi- 
cent salaries should note that this bill would 
establish a minimum annual wage for adult 
full-time employees—and the figure is just 
$1,200. 

Much yet remains to be done to bring our 
methods of Federal personnel administration 
to the point set by the most forward-looking 
authorities in this field, but we are going 
ahead, and, with the support of an under- 
standing public opinion, we shall continue 
to progress 

It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of public opinion in relation to the 
sound and constructive solution of problems 
affecting Federal personnel. Even today, I 
regret to say, these problems too often are 
faced on the basis of prejudice and animus. 

Too often these questions, so complex, so 
technical, so broad in their implications, are 
the subject of sweeping, il-advised, and in- 
correct generalizations—the exact opposite of 
the scientific attitude which must prevail if 
we are to reach wise and just solutions. 

I believe, on the contrary, that we will ap- 
praise the question fairly, honestly, and with 
full regard for those values which Americans 
cherish so much, and for the preservation of 
which most of us are laboring with such right 
good will. 

Federal employees today truly are in the 
vanguard of our great national effort. 

In keeping our eyes on the goal of ulti- 
mate success and victory, let us not lose any 
of our priceless heritages. Let us remember 
that what we are striving to achieve is a safe 
and secure America in which each man and 
woman who works shall be able to purchase 
an adequate share of the necessities of life, 
anc shall work under fair, decent, and 
equitable conditions. 

I do not believe that the American people 
want to penalize those who are bearing 
such a heavy share of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of these stirring, yet infinitely 
trying, times 

For that reason I feel confident that there 
will be wholehearted and ungrudging public 
support of some fair method of Federal sal- 
ary adjustment. And that, likewise, there 
will be a new understanding of the very 
real importance to each citizen of every 


personnel 
I know of no more loyal, no more faithful, 
no more efficient public servants than those 
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Athletic Activities of Senator Chandler 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
happen to be one Member of the Senate 
who is a sports fan. In these trying 
times, after reading the lugubrious rews 
in the other columns of the newspaper I 
always turn to the sports page. 

This I was very gratified, on 
reading the column written by Vincent 
X. Flaherty for the Times-Herald under 
the heading “Straight from the shoulder,” 
to find that one of our colleagues in the 
Senate had made the sports column in a 
very creditable way. The column deals 
with the sports proclivities and interests 
of the junicr Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. CHANDLER]. For the benefit of any 
other sports fans in the Senate who may 
not have seen the column, and of sports 
fans who may read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp [laughter] I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article of January 27, 1942, 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STRAIGHT FrRoM THE SHOULDER 
(By Vincent X. Flaherty) 


“Two-eleven,” which happens to be Senator 
A. B. “Happy” CHANDLER’s quarters in the 
Senate Office Building, sags with a regular 
photographic who’s who of America, housing 
the glossy autographed likenesses of every 
dignitary and celebrity from the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to stars of the stage and screen and 
sports. Why, there’s even one from a big, 
powerful old fellow named Man O War, who 
thoughtlessly neglected to sign his name 

For quite a while now youthful Senator 
CHANDLER has impressed us as the most om- 
nipresent gentleman at large in the land. 
He’s here, he’s there, he’s everywhere, or 
seemingly so, and he knows, and is known by, 
practically everybody there is to know. 

We've seen him greeted by screen and 
sports celebrities with all of the warmth and 
affection of a long-lost and loved relative. 
At any given time you can find him in the 
company of some prominent football coach, 
or, perhaps, a baseball star, or famous golfer, 
and to our complete consternation they all 
seem to know him intimately well. 

“Happy’s” gift of getting around is a mysti- 
fying thing to contemplate, for you’re likely 
to find him holding down a battleside box at 
any World Series game, football classic, or 
championship prize fight. If there is a turf 
centerpiece on tap, particularly the Kentucky 
Derby, you'll find “Happy” lighting up some 
clubhouse box with the sunshine of his smile. 

The scene may be New York, Chicago, or 
Louisville. It makes little difference For 
when they call the roll in the United States 
Senate, he'll be there, too. 
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SENATOR'S POLITICAL CAREER METEORIC 
' We suppose his rapid rise to the Senate 
should partially explain things, because 
Senator CHANDLER pounded out the political 
equivalent of a four-base hit when he became 
a Kentucky State senator, lieutenant gov- 
ernor, Governor of Kentucky, and United 
States Senator from Kentucky—all within 


5 years. 

The other day, in an effort to collect a little 
of CHANDLER’s sports background, we talked 
with the Senator at the Mayflower. Mrs. 
Chandler, a pretty, honey-colored blonde, hap- 
pened to be present and whatever “Happy” 
omitted, or glossed over, Mrs, Chandler sup- 
plied. When he appended some anecdote 
with “I was lucky, I guess,” Mrs. Chandler 
was quick to put in: “Don’t let him tell you 
that—‘Happy’ worked for everything he ever 

6.” 

For instance, he was lucky in leaping from 
comparative obscurity into the United 
States Senate. He was lucky when he scored 
two touchdowns in a certain football game. 
He was lucky when he slapped out a double 
with the bases loaded as a professional base- 
ball player. He was lucky when Versailles 
(Ky.) High School went through an unde- 
feated season, as the result of his coaching. 
He was lucky when he batted 570 for Tran- 
sylvania College against the South’s best 
teams. And he was lucky last year—the last 
time he played golf—when, with George Allen, 
the former District Commissioner, he ham- 
mered out a 74 at White Sulphur Springs. 

Playing baseball, basketball, and football 
at Transylvania College, CHANDLER was an 
outstanding all-around athlete. “Transyl- 
vania?” you say. Mrs. Chandler identified it: 

“It is the oldest college west of the Alle- 
ghenies. It was founded in 1783 at Lexing- 
ton. George Washington and Aaron Burr do- 
nated some of the money to get it started.” 


PLAYED AGAINST GREAT CENTRE ELEVEN 


As a football player, CHANDLER best likes to 
remember the afternoon he opposed Charlie 
Moran’s greatest Centre College team at Dan- 
ville. Remember “Bo’’ McMillan, “Red” 
Roberts, the upset of Harvard? At quarter- 
back, CHANDLER played 60 minutes against the 
“Praying Colonels,” and backed up the line. 
At the close of the contest he was so visibly 
exhausted the Centre players carried him 
from the field in tribute to the battle he put 
up in a losing cause. Recently Charlie Mo- 
ran, the Centre coach, was quoted in John 
Kieran’s column in the New York Times: 

“Don’t ever let anybody kid you about 
*"Happy’ CHANDLER,” Moran said. “He proved 
he was a great football player every time he 
played against us. He didn’t know how to 
quit.” 

CHANDLER must have impressed Moran. At 
the close of his career at Transylvania, l‘oran 
hired him at Centre as his chief scout and 
freshman coach. After earning a law degree 
at the University of Kentucky, CHANDLER took 
a job as head football coach at Versailles High 
School. He made good use of the job. 

“It supported me,” he said, “when I opened 
@ law office and business wasn’t coming my 
way.” 

“I used to hate to see him lose a football 
game,” Mrs. Chandler offered. “I'd rather see 
‘Happy’ lose a political race than a 7-to-6 
football game.” 


“HAPPY” SINGLES AND COOMBS HITS HOMER 


CHANDLER, between times, played profes- 
sional baseball in the Red River Valley League 
in North Dakota, and in Kentucky’s Blue 
Grass League. Pitching and playing third 
base for Grafton, N. Dak., Happy whacked a 
two-base hit one memorable afternoon, and 
the fans, in recognition of the feat, pelted him 
with silver dollars. The storm of silver net- 
ted him more than $150. At Lexington, in 
the Blue Grass League, he broke in with Earl 
Coombs, who went on to star for the Yankees. 
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“I remember the first day we played to- 
gether,” “Happy” was telling us. “I hit a 
single, and Coombs came up and brought me 
in with a home run over the right-field fence.” 

But, by 1929, CuanpiEr’s law business and 
politics had advanced to such a stage that 
he gave up athletics. He ran for the State 
senate. He was “lucky.” He was elected. 

Now “Happy” CHANDLER broods a little over 
the fact he can’t get away to play golf. He 
claims he needs the exercise. Yet, he’s the 
muscle man of Capitol Hill. He owns a couple 
of Village Smithy biceps. You couldn’t dent 
his washboard middle with your fist. And 
his back and shoulders outmuscle those 
Charles Atlas ads you know—the guy with 
the leopard-skin underwear. 

But in spite of all his success, CHANDLER, 
in his own estimation, is a failure. He always 
wanted to be a sports columnist. He’s lucky 
he was unlucky. 





Industrial Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr, HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very well ex- 
pressed letter which I have received from 
Mr. Philip N. Bladine, McMinnville, Oreg., 
on a very important and timely subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE TELEPHONE REGISTER 
PUBLISHING Co., 
McMinnville, Oreg., January 22, 1942. 
Hon. Rurus HoLMANn, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Tonight when I left the 
office for an houf off for dinner I had two 
purposes in mind for this evening: to make 
several calls in my area for solicitation of 


‘pledges for national defense stamps and 
-bonds and to organize material in my mind 


preparatory to writing an editorial lauding 
the response of people of this community to 
this drive. 

I happened to pick up the Oregon Journal 
and ran onto a small item buried on an in- 
side page of the paper concerning an election 
to be held by the boilermakers’ union to de- 
cide if they will give their consent to working 
a 7-day week. They are going to give such 
consent only under assurance that if they 
work the sixth day they will receive pay and 
one-half and double pay for the seventh day. 

How can we, the people of America, solicit 
fellow Americans for money for national de- 
fense when we realize that labor unions, with 
the air of Almighty, are telling the Govern- 
ment how it is going to run the defense pro- 
gram? Which is the most important, the 
safety of the United States or the inviolabil- 
ity of social reform theories held by a mi- 
nority of the American labor group? 

Where is the drafting of labor that was 
going to accompany the drafting of industry, 
which has become a reality? Why are the 
labor movements not held to account along 
with the industrial management group? 
Why do men making well over $1 per hour 
need double pay when they have to put in 
extra hours for the safety of our Nation? 
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Are the defense finance workers denianding 
pay—are the civilian defense workers asking 
reimbursement? Yet their efforts are just as 
vital to the welfare of our country. 

Why does labor—in fact, any group—with 
an idea of personal benefit, have a hold on 
our Government? Any increased cost of the 
war efforts is of vital concern to me and to 
every loyal American, for it means more sac- 
rifice to pay the bill when the war is over. 

Price increases, wage boosts, every living 
cost raise is making the American defense 
effort more expensive—an expense we will not 
be able to stand in years to come. 

When is labor going to be dropped from its 
pedestal to a basis of equality with the other 
125,000,000 people? Organized labor is a 
force of only five to six million men and 
women out of the total American labor force 
of 55,000,000. Yet this minority group is one 
of the few units making real “sunshine” out 
of our war. How many men are worth twice 
what they ordinarily draw in compensation— 
just because they put in extra time for 
America? Every time a worker making $1.25 
per hour draws $2.50 per hour he is taking 
$1.25 for something he is probably not 
worth—$1.25 from some savings bond that I 
or my neighbor buys to aid America win vic- 
tory. And itis money wasted. 

Is every man outside war industries get- 
ting rich quickly off the defense program? Is 
he getting double and triple what he formerly 
made? No; and yet his aid in keeping things 
at home as normal as possible is just as im- 
portant as the shipyard worker on the na- 
tional front as a whole. 

In the near future I will be in some branch 
of the military services. Perhaps in the draft 
at $21 per month. I will be glad to serve 
my Nation in whatever capacity I am able. 
Yet, I will feel that even at that pay I will 
be doing something just as vital to American 
Safety as some men I know in war industries 
who are receiving more money than they 
knew existed before the war begun. I have 
a lot of friends in the service. Most of them 
are bitter On that point. If we are going to 
make sacrifices, let’s all make sacrifices and 
not “nearly all” for the benefit of a few. It 
is the men and women of this age who 
logically will become the leaders of the post- 
war period and who will have to rectify the 
mistakes made now. The men serving their 
Nation now for $21 will have to pay the cost 
of men demanding double time for their ef- 
forts. Is it a fair deal? 

This is not an industrial community. It is 
the agricultural foundation for larger com- 
munities to the north. I know that many 
of my readers feel as I do for we have not felt 
the impact of any great war spending. They 
are ready to make sacrifices for victory, but 
they will not stand for unnecessary expendi- 
tures. Thanks very much for your consid- 
eration and I hope it will assist in giving you 
information on the situation on our Oregon 
home front. 

Sincerely, 
Puiuip N. Biapinez, Editor, 





The Attack on Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report of 
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the Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent to investigate the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor: 
JANUARY 23, 1942. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sm: The undersigned were appointed by 
Executive order of December 18, 1941, which 
defined our duties as a commission thus: 

“To ascertain and report the facts relating 
to the attack made by Japanese armed forces 
upon the Territory of Hawaii on December 7, 
1941. 

“The purposes of the required inquiry and 
report are to provide bases for sound decisions 
whether any derelictions of duty or errors of 
judgment on the part of United States Army 
or Navy personnel contributed to such suc- 
cesses as were achieved by the enemy on the 
occasion mentioned; and if so, what these 
derelictions or errors were, and who were 
responsible therefor.” 

The Congress speedily supplemented the 
Executive order by granting the Commission 
power to summon witnesses and examine 
them under oath. 

The Commission held three meetings in 
Washington, December 18, 19, and 20, and on 
the latter day proceeded to Honolulu, T. H., 
where the Commission arrived December 22, 
and held meetings December 22, 23, 24, and 
26 at the headquarters of the Hawaiian De- 
partment, Fort Shafter, and December 27, 29, 
30, and $1, 1941, and January 2 and 3, 1942, 
at the submarine base, Pearl Harbor, and Jan- 
uary 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 at the Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel, Honolulu. January 10 the Commission 
left Honolulu for Washington, D. C., held 
meetings January 12, 13, and 14, arrived at 
Washington January 15, and held further 
mectings January 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
and 23. 

The Commission examined 127 witnesses 
and received a large number of documents. 
All members of the Military and Naval Estab- 
lishments, and civii officers and citizens who 
were thought to have knowledge of facts per- 
tinent to the inquiry were summoned and 
examined under oath. All persons in the 
island of Oahu, who believed they had knowl- 
edge of such facts, were publicly requested to 
appear, and a number responded to the invi- 
tation, and gave evidence. 

Various rumors and hearsay statements 
have been communicated to the Commission. 
The Commission has sought to find and 
examine witnesses who might be expected to 
have knowledge respecting them. We believe 
that our findings of fact sufficiently dispose 
of most of them. 

The evidence touches subjects which in the 
national interest should remain secret. We 
have, therefore, refrained from quotation of 
testimony or documentary proof. Our find- 
ings, however, have been made with the pur- 
pose fully and accurately to reflect the testi- 
mony, which as respects matters of fact is 
substantialiy without contradiction. 

It is true, as we have found, that due to 
the enormous demand on the Nation’s ca- 
pacity to produce munitions and war sup- 
plies, there was a deficiency in the provision 
of matériel for the Hawaiian area. This was 
but natural, in the circumstances, and was 
well known to the Government departments 
and local commanders. We have made no 
detailed findings on the subject, since as will 
appear from our report, we find that this 
deficiency did not affect the critical fact of 
failure to take appropriate measures with 
the means available. 

At our hearings reference was made to 
what has long been a matter of common 
knowledge—that there are, and have been, 
diverse views of national policy respecting 
the basing of the entire United States Pa- 
cific Fleet at Pearl Harbor, T. H. We feel 
that the national policy in this matter is 
one that has been settled by those respon- 
sible for such decisions and that it is not 
within our province, that of finding the facts 


an example, the Commission heard evidence 


heard much testimony as to the population 
of Hawaii, its composition, and the attitude 
and disposition of the persons composing it, 
in the belief that the facts disclosed might 
aid in appraising the results of investiga- 
tive, counterespdionage, and antisabotage 
work done antecedent to the attack of 
December 7, 1941. 

The Commission visited the naval base at 
Pearl Harbor and air fields of the Military 
and Naval Establishments, as well as the 
Army posts and forts and certain of the coast 
fortifications on the island of Oahu. 

The minutes of each meeting of the Com- 
mission are of record.- ‘The statements of wit- 
nesses received in the meetings previous to 
that of December 22 have been recorded in 
summaries. All testimony received at the 
meeting of December 22 and the subsequent 
meetings was stenographically reported and 
transcribed. 

The oral evidence reccived amounts to 
1,887 typewritten pages, and the records and 
documents examined exceed 3,000 printed 
pages in number. 

Appended hereto is a map of the island of 
Oahu showing the location of the principal 
naval and military establishments. 

All the testimony and evidence received 
have been considered, and as the result of its 
deliberations the Commission submits ‘the 
following 

FINDINGS OF FACT 


About 7:55 a. m. Honolulu time (1:25 p. m. 
eastern standard time), on Sunday, December 
7, 1941, Japanese forces attacked Army and 
Navy installations and ships of the Pacific 
Fleet in Oahu, T. H. 

Although the: United States and Japan 
were at peace on that morning, Japan planned 
to announce to the Secretary of State of 
the United States at 1 p. m. of that day, east- 
ern standard time (7:30 a.m. Honolulu time), 
the severance of diplomatic relations and 
simultaneously to attack the island of Oahu 
and Pearl Harbor. The military preparations 
for this breach of international faith and 
honor were put in train and the forces for 
its consummation had been dispatched weeks 
prior to any intimation of the planned sever- 
ance of relations. 

II 


The Territory of Hawaii comprises the 
group of islands known as the Hawaiian 
Islands. This group consists of the larger 
islands—Haweii, Maui, Molokai, Cahu, and 
Kauai—and a number of smaller islands. 
They extend from Hawaii in the south some 
300 miles in a northwesterly direction, in- 
cluding Kauai in the north. For purposes of 
certain develcpments and protection, the 
islands of Midwey, Wake, Johnston, Palmyra, 
Christmas, and Canton had becn placed under 
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the responsible naval and military heads in 
the Hawaiian area. 
The importance of the Territory of Hawaii 


For this reason all measures for the - 
tion and defense of the Territory have cen- 
tered in and around Oahu, the other islands 
being garrisoned by minor forces only. A 
main outlying naval base, such as Pearl Har- 
bor, is intended for the use of the fleet for 
taking on fuel and supplies, for recreation 
and rest of the fleet personnel, and for the 
repair and refitting of ships. 


Under these plans the general function of 
the Army is to conduct military operations in 
direct defense of United States territory. 
The general function of the Navy is to con- 
duct naval operations to gain and maintain 
control of vital sea areas, thereby contribut- 
ing to the defense of the coastal frontiers. 

Specific plans for the protection of the 
Hawaiian area against every contingency had 
been prepared. These included joint Army 
and Navy war plans and War Department and 
Navy Department plans subsidiary thereto 
which establish the Hawaiian coastal fron- 
tier, assign tasks and forces to both Army and 
Navy for its joint defense, and prescribe that 
the system of coordination between the re- 
sponsible Army and Navy commanders shall 
be by mutual cooperation. 


v 


The responsibility for the joint defense of 
the Hawaiian coastal frontier rested upon 
the commanding general, Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, and the commandant, fourteenth naval 
district, the latter acting as a subordinate of 
the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet. 
The commander in chief of the fleet, in addi- 
tion, was assigned the task of protecting the 
territory within the Hawaiian naval coastal 
frontier by destroying hostile expeditions and 
by supporting land and air forces in denying 
the enemy the use of land positions within 
that frontier, and the further task of covering 
the operations of the Hawaiian coastal fron- 
tier forces. The commanding general, Ha- 
waiian Department, could properly deal re- 
specting defense measures and dispositions 
with either the commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fleet or the commandant of the four- 
teenth naval district. 

The commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet 
from February 1, 1941, to December 17, 1941, 
was Admiral Husband E. Kimmel. The com- 
mendant, fourteenth naval district, from 
April 11, 1940, to date is Rear Admiral Claude 
C. Bloch. The commanding general, Ha- 
waiian Department, from February 7, 1941, to 
December 17, 1941, was Lt. Gen. Walter C. 
Short. 

A local joint defense plan entitled “Joint 
Coastal Frontier Defense Plan, Hawaiian 
Coastal Frontier,” was prepared by General 
Short and Rear Admiral Bloch, the latter 
acting under the direction of Admiral Kim- 
mel, Each commander adopted a standing 
operating procedure, or standing orders, to 
carry out his obligation under the joint 
agreement. This joint coastal frontier de- 
fense plan was intended to become operative 








order of the War and Navy Departments 
agreed upon by the local commanders 
of an emergency, a threat of 
action, or the occurrence of war. 
vi 


means available to the Army, for the 
fulfilment of its mission, consist of coast 
defense and antiaircraft artillery, mobile 
forces, the Hawaiian air force, and 
an aircraft warning service. The supporting 
elements of the Navy consist of local naval 
defense forces comprising light surface craft 
and shore-based aircraft not assigned to the 
fleet. ‘The fleet as such was not charged with 
’ the defense of Pearl Harbor, except that cer- 
tain aircraft attached to the fleet, when pres- 
ent, and the antiaircraft weapons of such 
units of the fleet as were in port, were avail- 
able. 

It was recognized that prior to furnishing 
the full war strength garrison, insufficient 
forces were available to maintain all the 
defenses on a war footing for extended pe- 
riods of time. The responsible commanders 
made numerous recommendations to the War 
and Navy Departments for additional forces, 
equipment, and funds which they deemed 
necessary to insure the defense of the Ha- 
waiian coastal frontier under any eventu- 
ality. The national situation permitted only 
@ partial filling of these requirements. How- 
ever, presupposing timely dispositions by the 
Army and Navy commands in Hawaii, the 
forces available to them were adequate to 
frustrate a surprise air attack or greatly to 
mitigate its effectiveness. 


vil 


In a letter of January 24, 1941, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy advised the Secretary of 
War that the increased gravity of the Japa- 
nese situation had prompted a restudy of 
the problem of the security of the Pacific 
Fleet while in Pearl Harbor. The writer 
stated: “If war eventuates with Japan, it is 
believed easily possible that hostilities would 
be initiated by a surprise attack upon the 
fleet. or the naval base at Pearl Harbor.” 
The writer stated that the “inherent possi- 
bilities of a major disaster” warranted fur- 
ther speedy action to “increase the joint 
readiness of the Army and Navy to with- 
stand a raid of the character mentioned.” 

The letter proceeded: “The dangers en- 
visaged in their order of importance and 

robability are considered to be: (1) Air 
ster sr attack; (2) air torpedo plane at- 
tack; (3) sabotage; (4) submarine attack; 
(5) mining; (6) bombardment by gunfire.” 
It stated the defenses against all but the 
first two were then satisfactory, described 
the probable character of an air attack, and 
urged consideration by the Army of dis- 
positions to discover and meet such attack 
and provision of additional equipment there- 
for. It concluded with recommendations 
for the revision of joint defense plans, with 
special emphasis on the coordination of 
Army and Navy operations against surprise 
aircraft raids. It also urged the conduct of 
joint exercises to train the forces to meet 
such raids. 

The Secretary of War replied February 7, 
1941. giving the present and prospective 
status of the Hawaiian Department in re- 
spect of airplanes and antiaircraft artillery, 
and stating with respect to the other pro- 
posals of the Secretary of the Navy that a 
copy of the letter was being forwarded to 
the commanding general Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, with direction to him to cooperate 
with the local naval authorities in making 
the suggested measures effective. 

Admiral Kimmel and General Short re- 
ceived copies of these letters at about the 
time they assumed the commands which 
they held December 7, 1941. Rear Admiral 
Bloch also received copies. 

The joint coastal frontier defense plan and 
plans subsidiary thereto envisaged the pos- 
sibility of an air attack and estimated that, 


upon 
or as 


Be 
2d be 
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if made, it would most likely occur at dawn. 
An agreement between the Hawaiian air 
force and the commander, Navy patrol wing 
2, established the responsibilities for the 
joint use and operation of the available air 
forces of the Army and Navy. The standing 
operating procedure, Hawaiian Department, 
and standing orders of the United States 
Pacific Fleet and the Fourteenth Naval Dis- 
trict also prescribed measures for protection 
against air attack. Frequent joint drills and 
exercises were conducted during the year 1941 
to insure such measures would be effective. 


viir 


For months prior to December 7, 1941, the 
Secretary of State was repeatedly in contact 
with the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, not only in Cabinet meetings, 
but in meetings of the war council; and on 
the occasions of those contacts and in con- 
ference with the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy discussed negotiations 
with Japan and the growing tensity of the 
relations of the United States with Japan. 
At meetings of the war council the Chief of 
Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations were 
also present. The Secretary of State con- 
stantly kept the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy informed of the prog- 
ress of the negotiations, and all three of these 
Officials were cognizant of the growing threat 
of hostilities and of the military and naval 
needs and measures consequent thereupon. 
The Secretaries of War and Navy were in con- 
stant touch with the Chief of Staff and the 
Chief of Naval Operations, and imparted to 
them the information received from the Sec- 
retary of State and the results of their con- 
ferences with him. The latter officers in 


turn advised the responsibile commanders in’ 


the field of the progress of events and of 
the growing threat of hostilities. The re- 
sponsible commanders in the Hawaiian area 
were aware that previous Japanese actions 
and demonstrated Axis methods indicated 
that hostile action might be expected prior 
to a declaration of war. 
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October 16, 1941, the commanding gen- 
eral, Hawaiian Department, and the com- 
mander in chief of the fleet were advised by 
the War and Navy Departments of the 
changes in the Japanese Cabinet, of the prob- 
ability of hostilities between Japan and Rus- 
sia, and of the possibility of an attack by 
Japan on Great Britain and the United 
States. Both commanders were warned to 
take precautions and to make preparatory 
dispositions which would not disclose their 
strategic intentions or constitute provoca- 
tion as against Japan. Admiral Kimmel 
made certain dispositions of units of the 
fleet and placed additional security measures 
in effect in the operating areas outside Pearl 
Harbor. At that time various task forces of 
the Navy were engaged in training operations 
and maneuvers which were deemed highly 
important to the training of the fleet per- 
sonnel, and the Army was also conducting 
intensive training, particularly of its air arm. 
The responsible commanders testified that to 
undertake increased defense measures re- 
specting Pearl Harbor and the Hawaiian area 
would necessitate curtailment of training, if 
not its virtual suspension, and they thought 
the situation was not such as to require this. 

November 24, 1941, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations sent a message to Admiral Kimmel, 
in which he stated that in the opinion of 
the Navy Department a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction by the Japanese, 
including an attack on the Philippines or 
Guam, was a possibility; that the doubt as 
to favorable outcome of pending negotiations, 
the statements of the Japanese Government, 
and the movements of its army and naval 
forces supported this opinion. The commu- 
nication enjoined secrecy to prevent compli- 
cation of the tense existing situation. The 
message advised that the Chief of Staff of 
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the Army requested that the local senior 
Army Officers be advised that he concurred 
in the dispatch. This message was seen by 
both the commander in chief cf the fleet and 
the commanding general of the Hawaiian 
Department. 

The responsible commanders in Hawaii 

knew that negotiations had been continued 

October and November, and were 
awaiting further developments. November 
27, 1941, the Chief of Staff of the Army 
informed the commanding general, Hawaiian 
Department, that the negotiations with 
Japan seemed to be ended, with little like- 
lihood of their resumption; that Japancse 
action was unpredictable; that hostilities on 
the part of Japan were momentarily possible; 
that in the event hostilities could not be 
avoided the United States desired that this 
Nation should not commit the first overt act; 
that the department commander was not to 
be restricted to any course which would 
jeopardize his defense. The message directed 
him, even prior to hostile action, to under- 
take such reconnaissance and other measures 
as he deemed necessary, but to carry them 
out in such a way as not to alarm the civil 
population or disclose his intent. He was 
directed to restrict the information contained 
in the message to the minimum of essential 
Officers, and to report to the Chief of Staff 
the measures taken. The purport of this 
message was communicated by the depart- 
ment commander to the commander in chief 
of the Pacific Fleet. 

On the same day (November 27, 1941) the 
Chief of Military Intelligence sent a message 
to the Intelligence officer on the staff of the 
commanding general, Hawaiian. Depart- 
ment, directing him to inform the com- 
manding general and his chief of staff that 
negotiations with Japan had practically 
ceased; that hostilities might ensue; and that 
subversive activity might be expected. 

On the same day (November 27, 1941) the 
Chief of Naval Operations sent a message to 
the commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
which stated in substance that the dispatch 
was to be considered a war warning: that ‘he 
negotiations with Japan in an effort to stabi- 
lize conditions in the Pacific had ended; that 
Japan was expected to make an aggressive 
move within the next few days; that an ame 
phibious expedition against either the Philip- 
pines, Thai, or Kra Peninsula, or possibly 
Borneo, was indicated by the number and 
equipment of Japanese troops and the organ- 
ization of their naval task forces. It directed 
the execution of a defensive deployment in 
preparation for carrying out war tasks. It 
stated that Guam, Samoa, and continental 
districts had been directed to take appropri- 
ate measures against sabotage, and that a 
similar warning was being sent by the War 
Department. It ordered that the addressee 
inform naval district and Army authorities, 
The commander in chief of the fleet com- 
municated the purport of this message to the 
general commanding the Hawaiian Departe- 
ment of the Army. 

At the time of our hearing General Short 
had no independent recollection of the last- 
mentioned message, although he felt that it 
must have been shown to him. 

November 27, 1941, the commanding gen- 
eral, Hawaiian Department, in response to the 
direction of the Chief of Staff that he report 
measures taken, informed the Chief of Staff 
that he had alerted his command against 
sabotage and that he was maintaining iiaison 
with the Navy. No reply referring to tris 
message was sent by the War Department; but 
General Short testified that he considered The 
Adjutant General’s message referred to in the 
next succeeding paragraph a reply. 

Nove.aber 28, 1941, the commanding gen- 
eral, Hawaiian Department, received from The 
Adjutant General of the Army a message 
stating that the critical situation required 
every precaution to be taken at once against 
subversive activities, within the scope of the 
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Army’s responsibility; that all mecessary 
military 


measures, and warned that protective meas- 
ures should be confined to those essential 
to security, so as to. avoid unnecessary public- 
ity and alarm. The message stated that 
identic communications were being sent to 
all air stations, and on November 28 the 
chief of the Army air forces sent such an 
identic message to the commanding gen- 
eral, Hawaiian air force. 

November 29, 1941, the commanding gen- 
eral, Hawaiian Department, replied to the 
last-mentioned message, outlining at length 
and in detail the measures taken to prevent 
sabotage of military establishments and prop- 
erty and essential industrial and public util- 
ity installations. No reply was sent by the 
War Department to this message. General 
Short testified that he considered this series 
of messages a tacit agreement that the 
measures taken were all that were intended 
by the Department. 

November 29, 1941, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations sent a message to the Commander 
in Chief of the Fleet, which was in substance 
a quotation of the Chief of Staff’s dispatch 
of November 27 to the commanding general, 
Hawaiian Department; and in addition di- 
rected the addressee to take no offensive ac- 
tion until Japan had committed an overt act, 
and ordered certain action in case hostilities 
should occur. 

November 30, 1941, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations sent a dispatch to the commander 
in chief of the Asiatic Fleet and also for- 
warded the message to the commander in 
chief of the Pacific Fleet for his informa- 
tion, in which it was stated the indications 
were that Japan was about to launch an 
attack on the Kra Isthmus, directing the 
commander in chief of the Asiatic Fleet to 
do certain scouting, but to avoid the appear- 
ance of attacking. Admiral Kimmel testi- 
fied that he had viewed this message as in- 
dicating that the Navy Department was not 
expecting a Japanese attack on Hawaii 

The Navy Department sent three messages 
to the commander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet; the first of December 3, 1941, stated 
that it was believed certain Japanese consu- 
lates were destroying their codes and burning 
secret documents; the second of December 
4, 1941, instructed the addressee to destroy 
confidential documents and means of confi- 
dential communication, retaining only such 
as were necessary, the latter to be destroyed 
in event of emergency (this was sent to the 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet for 
information only); and the third of De- 
cember 6, 1941, directing that-in view of the 
tense situation the naval commands on the 
outlying Pacific islands might be authorized 
to destroy confidential papers then or later, 
under conditions of greater emergency, and 
that those essential to continued Opera- 
tions should be retained until the last mo- 
ment. 

The foregoing messages did not create in 
the minds of the responsible Officers in the 
Hawaiian area apprehension as to probable 
imminence of air raids. On the contrary, 
they only served to emphasize in their minds 
the danger from sabotage and surprise sub- 
marine attack. The necessity for taking a 
state of war readiness which would have been 
required to avert or meet an air-raid attack 
was not considered. 

x 


December 1, 1941, the Director of Naval In- 
telligence issued a bulletin which, under the 
caption “Japanese naval situation,” stated: 

“Deployment of naval forces to the south- 
ward has indicated clearly that extensive 
preparations are under way for hostilities. 
At the same time troop transports and 
freighters are pouring continually down from 


Japan and northern China coast. ports headed 
south, apparently for French Indochina and 
Formosan ports. Present movements to the 
south appear to be carried out by small 
vidual units, but the organization of 
tensive task force, now definitely 
will probably take sharper form in the 
few days. To date this task force, 
command of the commander in chief 
Fleet, appears to be subdivided into 
task groups, one gradually concentra’ 
the southeast Asiatic coast, the 
Mandates. Each constitutes a 
ing force of heavy and light cruisers, 
the combined air force, d , and 
marine squadrons. Although one division 
battleships also may be assigned, the 
capital ship strength remains in home waters, 
as well as the greatest portion of the carriers.” 
The Naval Intelligence Service in Hawail, 
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cluded they were in home ports. 
xI ; 
At about noon eastern standard time (6:30 


United States and Japan was dispa 
the Chief of Staff after conference with the 
Chief of Naval Operations, for the informa- 


. tion of responsible Army and Navy command- 


ers. Every effort was made to have the mes- 
sage reach Hawaii in the briefest possible 
time, but due to conditions beyond the con- 
trol of anyone concerned the delivery of this 
urgent message was delayed until after the 
attack. 

xII 


The commanding general, Hawaiian De2- 
partment; the commander in chief of the 
fleet, and the commandant, Fourteenth Naval 
District, their senior subordinates, and their 
principal staff officers, considered the possi- 
bility of air raids. Without exception, they 
believed that the chances of such a raid 
while the Pacific Fleet was based upon Pearl 
Harbor were practically nil. The attack of 
Sunday, December 7, 1941, was therefore a 
complete surprise to each of them. 

While General Short and Admiral Kimmel 
conferred frequently with respect to joint 
Army-Navy plans and procedures, they did 
not, on or subsequent to November 27, 1941, 
hold any conference specifically directed to 
the meaning of the messages received from 
the War and Navy Departments or concerning 
action required to be taken pursuant to 
those messages. 

For some time prior to November 27, 1941, 
the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment had under consideration the possibility 
of sending Army airplanes to Wake and Mid- 
way and withdrawing marine planes the: on 
those islands; of relieving marines stationed 
there by the substitution of units of the 
Army. General Short, Admiral Kimmel, and 
Rear Admiral Bloch had been in conference 
concerning this proposal. 

At the time of the receipt of the message 
of November 27 by Admiral Kimmei and Gen- 
eral Short, respectively, this proposal was a 
subject of discussion. General Short held 
discussions with Admiral Kimmel on Novem- 
ber 27, December 1, 2, and 3 concerning this 
matter in an effort to compose certain differ- 
ences of view. At one of these conferences 
Admiral Kimmel inquired of his war-plans 
Officer, Captain McMorris, who was present, 
concerning the probability of a surprise air 
attack on Oahu. According to General Short, 
Captain McMorris replied there was no prob- 
ability of such an attack; and, according to 
Captain McMorris, his reply was that the 
Japanese would never so attack. According 
to the testimony, Admiral Kimmel and Gen- 
eral Short did not discuss means or measures 
for Hawaiian defense to be adopted in the 
light of the messages, 
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On and after November 27, 1941, the com- 
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and also issued an order that any Japanese 
submarines found in the areas 
around the island of Oahu should be attacked. 
This order went beyond the authority given 
him by the Navy Department. 

In the Hawaiian Department’s standing 
operating procedure governing the defense of 
the Hawaiian coastal frontier three states of 
readiness were prescribed, known as alert 
No. 1, alert No. 2, and alert No, 3, Alert No. 1 
was thus defined: 

eens oe er 


Alert No. 2 was thus defined: 

“This alert is applicable to a condition more 
serious than alert No. 1. Security against at- 
tacks from hostile subsurface, surface, and 
aircraft, in addition to defense against acts 
of sabotage and uprisings, is provided.” 

Alert No. 3 was thus defined: 

“This alert requires occupation of all field 
positions by all units, prepared for maximum 
defense of Oahu and the Army installations 
on outlying islands.” 

xIII 


The responsibilities of the Army included 


- the installation and operation of an aircraft 


warning system for the detection of water- 
borne and air-borne craft at a distance from 
the coast. Throughout the late spring and 
summer of 1941 the Army was engaged in the 
installation of permanent facilities for this 
purpose on the Hawaiian Islands. Perma- 
nent installations had not, on December 7, 
1941, been completed. By November 27, 1941, 
certain mobile equipment had been installed 
at temporary locations, and was being cper- 
ated intermittently throughout the day for 
the purpose of training personnel in its oper- 
ation. On November 27, 1941, in connection 
with the order for alert No. 1, the command- 
ing general, Hawaiian Department, ordered 
that this system be operated each day during 
the pericd from 4 a.m until 7a.m. It was 
intended that in the near future the Navy 
should have officer personnel in the informa- 
tion center, but up to December 7 such offi- 
cers had not been designated. In accordance 
with the order in effect, the system closed at 
7 a. m. Sunday, December 7. A noncommis- 
sioned officer who had been receiving train- 
ing requested that he be allowed to remain 
at one of the stations, and was granted leave 
so to do. At about 7:02 a. m. he discovered 
what he thought was a large fiight of planes 
slightly east of north of Oahu, at a distance 
of about 130 miles. He reported this fact at 
7:20 a. m. to a lieutenant of the Army who 
was at the central information center, having 
been detailed there to familiarize himself 








and took no action with respect to them. 
of the observation made indi- 
that these airplanes were tracked to- 
island and then lost. 
November 27, 1941, there was sufficient 
personnel available to oper- 
warning system throughout 
of the day, as installed in its tem- 
locations. An arc of nearly 360 de- 
around Oahu could have been covered. 
Admiral Kimmel, on and prior to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, assumed that the aircraft warn- 
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what the fact was with respect to its opera- 
tion. 
XIV 


The joint coastal frontier defense plan 
provided that, when it became effective, the 
Army should conduct an inshore airplane 
patrol, covering the circumference cf the 
island of Oahu to a distance of about 20 
miles. Prior to December 7, 1941, no in- 
shore patrol was conducted, except during 
drills and maneuvers. Pilots were being 
trained on weekdays, and the training in- 
volved flying around the confines of Oahu 
from about 8 o’clock in the morning through- 
out the day. On Sunday morning no inshore 
airplane patrol was conducted. 


xv 


Under the joint coastal frontier defense 
plan, when the plan became effective the 
Navy was to conduct distant air reconnais- 
sance, radiating from Oahu to a distance of 
from 700 to 800 miles. Prior to December 7, 
1941, no distant reconnaissances were con- 
ducted, except during drills and maneuvers. 
The Fleet from time to time had task forces 
operating in various areas off the island of 
Oahu, and in connection with such operations 
carrier and patrol planes conducted recon- 
naissances of the operating areas. The sectors 
searched, however, constituted but small arcs 
of the total arc of 360 degrees, and rarely 
extended to a radius of 700 miles. 

Means were available for distant recon- 
naissance which would have afforded a meas- 
ure of security against a surprise air attack. 

General Short assumed that the Navy was 
conducting distant reconnaissance, but after 
seeing the warning messages of October and 
November from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments he made no inquiry with respect to 
the distant reconnaissance, if any, being 
conducted by the Navy. 

XVI 


There were, prior to December 7, 1941, 
Japanese spies on the islahd of Oahu. Some 
were Japanese consular agents and others 
were persons having no open relations with 
the Japanese foreign service. These spies 
collected, and through various channels, 
transmitted, information to the Japanese 
Empire respecting the military and naval 
establishments and dispositions on the is- 
land. 

In Hawaii the local Army Intelligence Serv- 
ice has always devoted itself to matters per- 
taining to Army personnel and property; and 
the locel Naval Intelligence Service to mat- 
ters pertaining to Navy personnel and prop- 
erty. In addition, prior to the establishment 
of an office of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation in Hawaii, Naval Intelligence investi- 
gated enemy activities amongst the civil pop- 
ulation. When the Bureau's office was es- 
tablished it was agreed by the three govern- 
mental agencies that the Bureau should take 
over and become primarily responsible for 
investigation of matters connected with the 
civil population, and that the three services 
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should cooperate with each other. Efforts 
were made by the Bureau to uncover espion- 
age activities in Hawaii. The United States 
being at peace with Japan, restrictions im~- 
posed prevented resort to certain methods of 
obtaining the content of messages transmit- 
ted by telephone or radio telegraph over the 
commercial lines operating between Oahu and 
Japan. The Bureau and the local intelli- 
gence staffs were unable, prior to December 7, 
to obtain and make available significant in- 
formation respecting Japanese plans and 
fleet movements in the direction of Hawaii. 

In the summer of 1941 there were more 
than 200 consular agents acting under the 
Japanese consul who was stationed in Hono- 
lulu, T. H. The naval district intelligence 
Office raised a question with the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and with the intelli- 
gence officer of the Hawaiian Department of 
the Army whether these agents should not be 
arrested for failing to register as agents of a 
foreign principal, as required by statutes of 
the United States. In conferences respecting 
this question the commanding general, Ha- 
waiian Department, objected to the arrest of 
any such persons, at least until they had been 
given notice and an opportunity to register, 
asserting that their arrest would tend to 
thwart the efforts which the Army had made 
to create friendly sentiment toward the 
United States on the part of Japanese aliens 
resident in Hawaii and American citizens of 
Japanese descent resident in Hawaii and 
create unnecessary bad feeling. No action 
was taken against the agents. 

It was believed that the center of Japanese 
espionage in Hawaii was the Japanese con- 
sulate at Honolulu. It has been discovered 
that the Japanese consul sent to and received 
from Tokyo in his own and other names many 
messages on commercial radio circuits. This 
activity greatly increased toward December 7, 
1941. The contents of these messages, if it 
could have been learned, might have fur- 
nished valuable information. In view of the 
peaceful relations with Japan and the conse- 
quent restrictions on the activities of the in- 
vestigating agencies, they were unable prior 
to December 7 to obtain and examine mes- 
sages transmitted through commercial chan- 
nels by the Japanese consul or by persons 
acting for him. 

It is now apparent that through their in- 
telligence service the Japanese had complete 
information. They evidently knew that no 
task force of the United States Navy was any- 
where in the sector northeast, north, and 
northwest of the Hawaiian Islands. They 
evidently knew that no distant airplane re- 
connaissance was maintained in any sector. 
They evidently knew that up to December 6 
no inshore airplane patrol was being main- 
tained around the periphery cf Oahu. They 
knew from maps which they had obtained 
the exact location of vital air fields, hangars, 
and other structures. They also knew accu- 
rately where certain important naval vessels 
would be berthed. Their flyers had the most 
detailed maps, courses, and bearings, so that 
each could attack a given vessel or field. 
Each seems to have been given a specified 
mission. 

XVII 

The passes and liberty granted the per- 
sonnel of the Army and Navy in Hawaii on 
Saturday, December 6, were normal for a 
period when the forces were not upon a war 
footing, with the following exceptions: The 
normal Army guard had been increased by 
approximately 100 percent; two battalions of 
infantry were held in reserve for antisabotage 
defense; antiaircraft gun crews were main- 
tained on ships in harbor for instant defense; 
all Navy personnel, with the exception of 
those authorized to be absent, were required 
to be in their quarters at midnight; all places 
of amusement in Honolulu and all entertain- 
ments at the Army posts were closed at mid- 
night; all saloons and drinking places in 
Honolulu were closed at midnight. 
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On the night of December 6 numerous of- 
ficers of the Army and Navy attended social 
functions at various points on the island of 
Oahu, principally the usual Saturday func- 
tions at the various posts and navai estab- 
lishments. The commanding general, Ha- 
waiian Department, and the commander in 
chief of the Pacific Fleet, were both guests 
at dinners away from their posts of com- 
mand on that evening, but returned to their 
quarters at an early hour. 

The percentage of strength in the Army 
present for duty on the island of Oahu at 
8 a. m., December 7, 1941, reported by all 
major echelons and posts, were: Twenty- 
fourth Infantry Division, 90 percent; 
Twenty-fifth Infantry Division, 85.6 percent; 
Coast Artillery Corps, 87.5 percent; Air Force, 
88.9 percent; miscellaneous, including de- 
partment headquarters, ordnance, quarter- 
master, and medical, 92 percent. Estimated 
general percentage, 88.8 percent. Reports 
from large ships and destroyers that were in 
Pearl Harbor during the attack, show 60 per- 
cent of officers on board, and 96 percent of 
the men. Of 175 vessels of the fleet, of all 
kinds, 49 commanding officers were aboard 
during the attack, and 22 were en route to 
their ships, one was on another ship, and 
One was on authorized leave, which leaves two 
for whom we are unable to account. 

Intoxicating liquor is sold on the island of 
Oahu, and men on pass or on liberty have 
the opportunity to buy and consume it. Fol- 
lowing the established procedure, at home 
and abroad, the Army exercises disciplinary 
control of men on pass through its military 
police, and the Navy of men on liberty by 
the use of shore patrols. These organiza- 
tions take into custody any person showing 
evidence of intoxication. On the night of 
December 6~—7, 1941, from 6 p. m. to 6 a. m., 
arrests of soldiers by the military police, for 
intoxication, were 38, and arrests of sailors 
by the Navy shore patrol, for intoxication, 
were 4. By comparison the arrests of civil- 
ians for drunkenness on that night were 39. 
Thorough inquiry disclosed there is no evi- 
dence of excessive drinking by any Officer 
of either service on that night. The evidence 
shows that as respects the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquor and intoxication, the conditions 
amongst the men of the Army and of the 
Navy on the night of December 6 compare 
closely with similar conditions for the sev- 
eral preceding months. On Saturday, De- 
cember 6, 1941, the usual percentage of 
enlisted strength entitled to passes or lib- 
erty took advantage of such privilege to 
spend the afternoon or evening in the city 
of Honolulu. Application of this ratio to 
total numbers of all the services then on the 
island of Oahu and in Pearl Harbor, amount- 
ing to about 75,000 men, indicates that no 
less than 11,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines 
visited Honolulu that afternoon and evening. 

In normal times more enlisted men of both 
services are absent from duty by permission 
on Saturday nights than on other niglits; 
and on Saturday nights more officers are 
customarily absent than on week-day nights. 

On the morning of Sunday, December 7, 
Army posts and naval vessels and stations 
were adequately manned, for the readiness 
and alert then in effect, by men fit for duty. 

XVIII 

The attack on the morning of December 7, 
1941, was a combined air raid and submarine 
attack on the island of Oahu, a bombardment 
of Midway, and a continuous air attack and 
bombardment on Wake Island. 

Availabie information indicates that the 
force attacking Oahu consisted of either 
three or four Japanese carriers, with support- 
ing surface craft and a few small submarines, 
and that this force had maintained radio 
silence during its approach, which, except for 
the submarines, was from the northward of 
Oahu. 
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In the attack on Oahu a suspicious object 
was sighted in the prohibited area off Pearl 
Harbor at 6:30 a. m. by the U. 8. 8. Antares. 
Between 6:33 and $:45 this object, which was 
a@ small submarine, was attacked and sunk by 
the concerted action of a naval patrol plane 
and the U.S.8S. Ward. A report of this action 
py the Ward reached the naval base watch 
officer at 7:12 a. m., who notified his chief of 
staff. The ready destroyer was dispatched 
to investigate, but no alert warnings were 
issued based upon this report. Another small 
submarine was fired upon, depth charged, 
rammed, and sunk inside the harbor between 
8:35 and 8:43 a.m. A third small submarine 
grounded in Kaneohe Bay and was captured. 
There is no evidence of any damage by tor- 
pedoes fired by these submarines. 

Pearl Harbor was provided with an anti- 
torpedo net which would have prevented the 
entrance of torpedoes into the harbor, and 
wouid have revealed the entrance of a sub- 
marine. The procedure prior to December 7, 
1941, was to keep the net closed during the 
hours of darkness, opening it only when 
necessary for a vessel to pass through. It 
was kept open during daylight hours, on the 
theory that, during daylight, the channel 
entrance destroyer, the net vessel, and other 
vessels in the vicinity, would detect a sub- 
merged or partially submerged submarine. 
December 7 the net was opened at 4:58 a. m. 
for the entrance of two mine sweepers. It 
was kept open until 8:40 a. m., when it was 
closed by orders. The net was not damaged. 
The submarine was first sighted in the harbor 
at 7:45a.m. The time of its entrance is not 
known, but probably it passed in about 7 
a. m. 

An estimated force of from 150 to 200 fight- 
ing, bombing, and torpedo planes simul- 
taneously attacked Pearl Harbor and all air 
bases on Oahu at about 7:55 a.m. All attack- 
ing planes had withdrawn before 1l a.m. As 
a@ result of the attack serious loss of life was 
caused and serious damage was inflicted on 
ships in the harbor, and planes, hangars, and 
other facilities at Hickam Field, Ewa Field, 
Ford Island, Wheeler Field, Bellows Field, and 
Kaneohe. 

The major part of the damage to ships 
in Pearl Harbor resulted from torpedoes 
launched from planes. The torpedoes were 
of an obsolete type, altered to increase their 
explosive load, to decrease their radius, and 
fitted with side vanes to insure functioning 
in shallow water—a weapon peculiarly adapt- 
ed to an attack such as the one delivered upon 
ships in Pearl Harbor. Many of the bombs 
had extra heavy cases, and appeared to be 
modified armor-piercing shell. 

December 7, 1941, at 9:30 p. m., Midway 
time (11:30 p. m., Honolulu time), a force 
believed to consist of 2 cruisers and 2 
deftroyers, approaching from the southward, 
opened fire and shelled Midway Island for 
about 30 minutes. About noon, December 8, 
1941 (2:50 p. m., December 7, Honolulu time), 
some 27 land planes made a strafing and 
bombing attack on Wake Island. Some loss 
of life and damage to material resulted on 
each island. Attacks on Wake continuec un- 
til its capture on December 22, 1941 (Decem- 
ber 21, Honolulu time). 

Immediately upon realizing that the Japa- 
nese were attacking, the commanding general, 
Hawaiian Department, ordered alert No. 3. 
The alert was executed with reasonable 
promptness. At the- same time the com- 
mander in chief placed the fleet on a full war 
basis and issued a series of orders in an effort 
to intercept and destroy the attacking force. 

Officers and enlisted men, in defending 
against the attack, demonstrated excellent 
training and high morale. Antiaircraft 
weapons aboard ship, which were not already 
manned, and antiaircraft weapons ashore, 
whick were in position, were promptly 
manned. Junior officers and enlisted men 
on their own initiative procured from storage 








every possible automatic weapon. These 


tempted to take off in the face of greatly su- 
perior forces then attacking their 5 
but lost their lives in the attempt. A few 
fighter planes parked on an outlying gun- 
nery training field, which was not attacked, 
took the air. This combined antiaircraft 
and fighter action resulted in the destruction 
of approximately 30 enemy aircraft; and a 
number of others were lost at sea because 
they were unable to rejoin their carriers. 


The state of readiness prescribed for Army 
aircraft prior to the attack required them ta 
be ready for flight only after 4 hours’ notice. 
The type of alert in effect required all Army 
aircraft to be concentrated in order more 
effectively to guard against possible sabotage, 
instead of being dispersed in order to afford 
greater security against air attack, and great- 
er facility in taking the air. This state of 
readiness, this concentration of airplanes, 
and the element of surprise, all contributed 
to the effectiveness of the Japanese attack, 
and resulted in such it or temporary 
disablement of airplanes that very few fighter 
airplanes were able to take the air during the 
course of the action. For the same reasons 
it. was. impossible to.get.airplanes.into the 
air in time to trail the Japanese airplanes 
back to their carriers. 

The aircraft- system, which was 
remanned by about 8:30 a, m. December 7, 
1941, failed during the balance of that day to 
furnish any reliable information of enemy 
aircraft returning to their carriers. Such in- 
formation as it afforded indicated enemy 
forces to the southward and southwestward 
of Oahu. A report of an actual contact with 
an enemy carrier, which later proved to be 
erroneous, gave credence to numerous reports 
from other sources indicating enemy carriers 
might be to the southward and southwest- 
ward thus causing futile searches in those 
areas. 

On December 7 Naval Task Force 8 was 
about 200 niiles west of Oahu, proceeding 
toward Oahu. Another was about 700 miles 
west of Oahu. A third, Task Force 11, was 
in the vicinity of Johnston Island, about 700 
miles southwest of Oahu. These task forces 
were engaged in operations connected with 
strengthening the defenses of the outlying 
islands. 

On the morning of December 7, 1941, prior 
to the attack, the following searches of sea 
areas were being made. Six patrol plancs 
were searching south and southeastwardly 
from Midway. Three patrol planes were in 
the air engeged in a joint exercise with sub- 
marines south of Oahu. Eighteen scouting 
planes from Task Force 8 had been dispatched 
to scout in advance of the force which was 
on its way to Oahu. These scouted to the 
southwestward of Oahu. After the attack the 
following searches were made: Three planes 
in the air south of Oahu, according to their 
standing orders, searched to the northwest 
of Oahu, a distance of about 375 miles. 
Nine planes were dispatched by Task Force 
8 and searched to the south and southwest 
of Oahu. Carrier planes of Task Force 11 
searched in an area about 500 miles south- 
westward of Oahu. About 11:27 a. m. two 
heavy Army bombers and four light bombers 
took off to attack a carrier reported about 
25 miles off Barbers Point. After failure to 
make contact the two heavy bombers 
searched first to the southwestward and then 
in areas to the northwest of Cahu. The other 
four searched to the soutwestward. At 11:50 
a. m. 6 Navy VS planes searched southward 
of Oahu. Thereafter 9 planes searched the 
sector southwest to northwest of Oaru. Two 
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reported until the next day. 
SUMMARY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT FACTS 


Pearl Harbor is an important outlying naval 
base, and its security is vital to both of- 
fensive and defensive operations. It is the 


rectly by operations at sea and directly by 
making available therefor such instrumen- 
talities of the Navy as are on the vessels of the 
fleet when in harbor and are lccated or based 
on shore either temporarily or permanently. 
Effective utilization of the military power 
of the Nation is essential to success in war 
and requires that the operations of the Army 
and the Navy be coordinated. Under the 
then existing plans, the joint defense of the 
Hawaiian frontier was to be coordinated by 
mutual cooperation between the commanders 
concerned. Plans for the defense of the Ha- 


commanding 
and the commandant of the fourteenth naval 
district, the latter acting as a subordinate of 


Where, as here, the defense of an area is 
the joint responsibility of two commanders 
who are to coordinate their activities by 
mutual cooperation, the first duty of such 
commanders in the case of an emergency is 
conference and consultation with respect to 
the measures to be taken under the existing 
plans and the adaptation of those plans in 
whole or in part to the situation. 

At about the time that Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short assumec their respective 
commands the War and Navy Departments 
were in correspondence with respect to ade- 
quate defense against air raids on Oahu and 
the naval base. The correspondence between 
the Departments exhibits a deep concern 
respecting the probability of this form 
of attack. These commanders were ac- 
quainted with this correspondence. Never- 
theless, there has been amongst the respon- 
sible commanders and their subordinates, 
without exception, a conviction, which per- 
sisted up to December 7, 1941, that Japan 
had no intention of making any such raid. 
Consequently, this form of attack was a com- 
plete surprise to all of the superior officers 
of Army and Navy stationed in the Hawaiian 
area. This conviction persisted notwith- 
standing messages containing warnings and 
orders brought to the attention of both com- 
manders over a period of weeks prior to the 
attack. As early as October 16 the com- 
manders were warned of the possibility of 
an attack by Japan on the United States and 
were directed to take precautions and make 
preparatory dispositions in the light of this 
information. A significant warning message 
was communicated to both the local com- 
manders on November 24. On November 27 
each responsible commander was warned that 
hostilities were momentarily possible. The 
warnings indicated war, and war only. 

Both of these messages contained orders. 
The commanding general was ordered to 
undertake such reconnaissance and other 
measures as he deemed necessary. The com- 
mander in chief of the fleet was ordered to 
execute a defensive deployment in prepara- 
tion for carrying out war tasks. Other sig- 
nificant messages followed on succeeding 
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These emphasized the impending dan- 
ger and the need for war readiness. 


the warnings and orders sent them and failed 
to collaborate and to coordinate defensive 
measures Which should be taken nt to 
the orders received. Dispositions as a result 
of the messages were independently made by 
each commander. Neither of them informed 
himself of the measures and dispositions 
taken by the other 


Both cOmmanders were handicapped by 
lack of information as to Japanese disposi- 
tions and intent. The lack of such knowledge 
rendered more urgent the initiation of a state 
of readiness for defense. 

The personnel, matériel, and equipment 
were insufficient to place the forces on a war 
footing and maintain them on that footing 
for an extended period. These deficiencies 
did not preclude measures which would have 
to a great extent frustrated the attack or 
mitigated its severity 

A considerable number of the Army and 
Navy personnel were on pass or liberty De- 
cember 6, for the reason that the state of 
alert or of readiness demanded by the emer- 
gency had not been put into effect. With 
immaterial exceptions, Army and Navy per- 
sonnel had returned from leave and liberty 
hours before the attack ensued, fit for duty. 

Both officers and men responded immedi- 
ately in the emergency and exhibited initia- 
— efficiency, and bravery in meeting the 
raid. 

Based upon its findings of fact, the Com- 
mission reaches the following: 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. Effective utilization of the military 
powe: of the Nation is essential to success in 
war and requires: First, the coordination of 
the foreign and military policies of the Na- 
tion; and, second, the coordination of the 
operations of the Army and Navy. 

2. The Secretary of State fulfilled his obli- 
gations by keeping the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in close touch with the international 
situation and fully advising them respecting 
the course and probable termination of nego- 
tiations with Japan. 

8. The Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy fulfilled their obligations by 
conferring frequently with the Secretary of 
State and with each other, and by keeping 
the Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations informed of the course of the 
negotiations with Jap-n and the significant 
implications thereof. 

4. The Chief of Staff and the Chief of Naval 
Operations fulfilled their obligations by con- 
sulting and cooperating with each other, and 
with their superiors, respecting the joint de- 
fense of the Hawaiian coastal frontier, and 
each knew of and concurred in the warnings 
and orders sent by the other to the respon- 
sible commanders with respect to such de- 
fense. ; 

5. The Chief of Staff o the Army fulfii.ed 
his command responsibility by issuing a 
direct order in connection with his warning 
of probable difficulties in the following words: 
“Prior to hostile Japanese action you are 
directed to undertake such reconnaissance 
and other measure; as you deem necessary.” 

6. The Chief of Naval Operations fulfilled 
his command responsibility by issuing a warn- 
ing and by giving a direct order to the com- 
mander in chief, Pacific Fleet, in the follow- 
ing words: “This dispatch is to be considered 
@ war warning,” and “Execute an appropriate 
defensive deployment preparatory to carrying 
out the tasks assigned.” 

7. The responsible commanders in the Ha- 
Wwaiian area, in fulfillment of their obligation 





so to do, prepared plans which, if adapted to 
and used for the existing emergency, would 
have been adequate. 

8. In the circumstances the responsibility 
of these commanders was to confer upon the 
question of putting into effect and adapting 
their joint defense plans. 

9. These commanders failed to confer with 
respect to the warnings and orders issued on 
and after November 27 and to adapt and use 
existing plans to meet the emergency. 

10. The order for alert No. 1 of the Army 
command in Hawaii was not adequate to meet 
the emergency envisaged ip the warning mes- 


sages. 

11. The state of readiness of the naval 
forces on the morning of December 7 was not 
such as was required to meet the emergency 
envisaged in the warning messages. 

12. Had orders issued by the Chief of Staff 
and the Chief of Naval Operations November 
27, 1941, been complied with, the aircraft 
warning system of the Army should have been 
operating; the distant reconnaissance of the 
Navy, and the inshore air patrol of the Army, 
should have been maintained; the antiaircraft 
batteries of the Army and similar shore bat- 
teries of the Navy, as well as additionai anti- 
aircraft artillery located on vessels of the fleet 
in Pearl Harbor, should have been manned 
and supplied with ammunition; and a high 
state of readiness of aircraft should have been 
in effect None of these conditions was in 
fact inaugurated or maintained for the rea- 
son that the responsible commanders faied 
to consult and cooperate as to mecessary 
action based upon the warnings and to adopt 
measures enjoined by the orders given them 
by the chiefs of the Army and Navy com- 
mands in Washington. 

13. There were deficiencies in personnel, 
weapons, equipment, and facilities to main- 
tain all the defenses on a war footing for 
extended periods of time, but these defi- 
ciencies should not have affected the decision 
of the responsible commanders as to the state 
of readiness to be prescribed. 

14. The warning message of December 7, 
intended to reach both commanders in the 
field at about 7 a. m., Hawaiian time, De- 
cember 7, 1941, was but an added precau- 
tion, in view of the warnings and orders 
previously issued. If the message had 
reached its destination at the time intended, 
it would still have been too late to be of 
substantial use, in view of the fact that the 
commanders had failed to take measures and 
make dispositions prior to the time of its 
anticipated receipt which would have been 
effective to warn of the attack or to meet it. 

15. The failure of the officers in the War 
Department to observe that General Short, 
neither in his reply of November 27 to the 
Chief of Staff’s message of that date, nor 
otherwise, had reported the measures taken 
by him, and the transmission of two messages 
concerned chiefly with sabotage which 
warned him not to resort to illegal methods 
against sabotage or espionage, and not to 
take measures which would alarm the civil 
population, and the failure to reply to his 
message of November 29 outlining in full all 
the actions he had taken against sabotage 
only, and referring to nothing else, tended 
to lead General Short to believe that what 
he had done met the requirements of the 
warnings and orders received by him. 

16. The failure of the commanding general, 
Hawaiian Department, and the commander 
in chief, Pacific Fleet, to confer and co- 
operate with respect to the meaning of the 
warnings received and the measures necessary 
to comply with the orders given them under 
date of November 27, 1941, resulted largely 
from a sense of security due to the opinion 
prevalent in diplomatic, military, and naval 
circles, and in the public press, that any im- 
mediate attack by Japan would be in the Far 
East. The existence of such a view, how- 
ever prevalent, did not relieve the com- 
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manders of the responsibility for the security 
of the Pacific Fleet and our most important 
o ‘ 
17. In the light of the warnings and di- 
rections to take appropriate action, trans- 
mitted to both commanders between Novem- 
ber 27 and December 7, and the obligation 
under the system of coordination then in 
effect for joint cooperative action on their 
part, it was a dereliction of duty on the part 
of each of them not to consult and confer 
with the other respecting the meaning and 
intent of the warnings and the appropriate 
measures of defense required by the immi- 
nence of hostilities. The attitude of each, 
that he was not to inform himself 
of, and his lack of interest in, the measures 
undertaken by the other to carry out the re- 
sponsibility assigned to such other under 
the provisions of the plans then in effect, 
demonstrated on the part of each a lack of 
appreciation of the responsibilities vested in 
them and inherent in their positions as 
commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, and com- 
manding general, Hawaiian Department. 

18. The Japanese attack was a complete 
surprise to the commanders, and they failed 
to make suitable dispositions to meet such an 
attack. Each failed properly to evaluate the 
seriousness of the situation. These errors of 
judgment were the effective causes for the 
success of the attack. 

19. Causes contributory to the success of 
the Japanese attack were: 

Disregard of international law and custom 
relating to declaration of war by the Japan- 
ese and the adherence by the United States 
to such laws and customs. 

Restrictions which prevented 
counterespionage. 

Emphasis in the warning messages on the 
probability of aggressive Japanese action in 
the Par East, and on antisabotage measures. 

Failure of the War Department to reply to 
the message relating to the antisabotage 
measures instituted by the commanding 
general, Hawaiian department. 

Nonreceipt by the interested parties, prior 
to the attack, of the warning message of De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

20. When the attack developed on the 
morning of December 7, 1941, the officers and 
enlisted men of both services were present 
in sufficient number and were in fit condition 
to perform any duty. Except for a negli- 
gible number, the use of intoxicating liquor 
on the preceding evening did not affect their 
efficiency. 

21. Subordinate commanders’ executed 
their superiors’ orders without question. 
They were not responsible for the state of 
readiness prescribed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

OweEN J. RoBERTsS. 

W. H. SrTanpiey. 

J. M. REEvVEs. 

Prank R. McCoy. 
JosePH T. McNarney. 


effective 





The Office of Facts and Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorials, 
the first appearing in the New York 
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Herald Tribune, the second in the Wash- 
ington Post, both under date of January 
24, 1942: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT? 


The Office of Facts and Figures has emerged 
from the fog which has concealed its opera- 
tions for the last 3 months, bearing with it 
a handsome Report to the Nation. With 
the production itself one can find little fault. 
To be sure, the rosy glow of adjectives which 
illuminates it contrasts rather oddly with the 
Office of Facts and Figures uncom 
title, but it was hardly to be expected that 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish’s sensitive feeling for 
words could be quite stifled by statistics. 
There were polite omissions, too, which can- 
not be wholly ascribed to the necessities of 
wartime censorship. Aside from these dis- 
crepancies, however, the compilation still 
leaves one rather important question un- 
answered—what is the Office of Facts and 
Figures all about? 

If it is solely to produce such production 
communiqués as the Report to the Nation, 
there may be some justification for the 
office, although it has competitors even in 
that field. But the Office of Yacts and Fig- 
ures goes further; in fact, it goes quite out 
of sight in the jungle of agencies which have 
grown up so rankly to control or promote 
publicity about the American war effort. 

These now include, in addition to the in- 
formation services of the various depart- 
ments, the Office of Facts and Figures, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Information, the 
Office of Censorship, the office of Nelson 
Rockefeller, the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on War Information, and the Division of 
Information of the War Production Board. 
To disentangle the functions of these various 
groups and reduce them to some logical 
scheme would baffle the most profound phi- 
losopher, and to expect, in the hopeful words 
of Mr. MacLeish, that Office of Facts and 
Figures will be able to extract from them “a 
general policy which will give the people of 
this country as much information as we can 
within the limits of national security,” 1s 
simply wishful thinking. As yet there is ab- 
solutely no indication that the Office of Facts 
and Figures has the authority to do any- 
thing of the kind. 

Part of the difficulty about the service of 
information in Washington arises from the 
mushroom growth of competing depart- 
mental publicity agencies during the heyday 
of the New Deal. But in endeavoring to avoid 
overcentralization the powers that be appear 
to have plunged into the exact opposite— 
chaos. A reorganization is urgently needed. 


[From the Washington Post] 
REPORT TO THE NATION 


The Report to the Nation, put out by the 
Office of Facts and Figures, comes in response 
to President Roosevelt’s statement that “the 
country should be aware of the progress of 
the defense effort.” Its obvious purpose is 
to reassure the American people and to enlist 
their full cooperation in the great struggle 
that lies ahead. To that end the Office of 
Facts and Figures recites once more the 
achievements of the past year and reviews 
the imposing orders for weapons that are 
expected to be available later on. Appar- 
ently the administration believes that the 
effect of our losses in the Far East can be 
offset in some measure by prospects of future 
performance. 

In his letter of transmittal Archibald Mac- 
Leish, director of the Office cf Facts and 
Figures, admits that “delays, omissions, and 
mistakes” have had their effect upon the 
program. But the general tone of the report 
is nonetheless glowing. Those sections 


which deal with the work of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board seem to be partic- 
ularly forced now that those fumbling agen- 
cies have finally been superseded and reor- 
ganized as a means of giving our production 
of war supplies unified direction. 

Sometimes a note of irony may he read be- 
tween the lines In a paragraph detailing the 
edvance preparations made by the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, for example, 
these sentences stand out: “The situation on 
strategic materials and tools was carefully 
studied before the United States entered the 
war. After the war added attention was given 
to commodities imported from the Far East, 
such as rubber, tin, antimony, bristles, 
chrome, mica, and burlap” The lack of fore- 
sight here suggested is so out of keeping with 
the general tenor of the report that it appears 
to have been a slip. Certainly there is noth- 
ing to stimulate morale in the statement that 
added attention was given to stock piles of 
essential materials when the supply was 
about to be cut off. 

It is good for the public to know that our 
immense industrial resources for carrying on 
global warfare have been mobilized by the 
placement of orders and that many plants 
are now turning out substantial quantities 
of planes, ships, guns, and tanks. Yet it is 
worth pointing out that vast quantities of 
matériel to be produced in the future are not 
a satisfactory substitute for steps that could 
have been taken a year ago or which can be 
taken now. The administration’s delay in 
concentrating upon its one big task—that of 
organizing the Government itself and the na- 
tional economy for war production—has 
weakened morale more than anything else. 
No encouraging words from the Office of 
Facts and Figures can replace this loss. Fail- 
ure over long months to organize the Office 
of Civilian Defense for effective national serv- 
ice has also had its effect upon the country’s 
morale. 

What is needed now are fewer promises of 
what we shall produce in the future and 
more evidence of the national effort being 
under energetic and competent direction all 
along the line. We believe the people are 
ready to face any sacrifice that is necessary 
to win this war. But, in the words of Mr. 
MacLeish, the country wishes to know “where 
it stands in relation to the work it has to 
do.” And that is only now beginning to be 
apparent. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


My Clear Record Favoring Defense of 
the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, the circula- 
tors of falsehoods and half-truths have 
again started their smear campaign in 
my district. During previous years, 
while this country was at peace, I was 
inclined to disregard those who spread 
spurious charges. Today conditions are 
different because we are at war. This is 
no time to promote dissension, stir up 
debate, or play petty politics. We must 
unite and devote all of our efforts to the 
civil or military defense of our country 
for final victory. I warn those who are 


falsely stating my position as antide- 
fense, anti-Jewish, or pro. any enemy 
country, that I will take drastic steps and 
use the full power of the law to stop their 
vicious tactics. My record has been 
clearly American, clearly tolerant, and 
clearly for national defense. To end 
once and for all the evil statement that 
I voted against all defense bills, I have, 
with the assistance of the Legislative 
Reference Service, compiled a record ci- 
my votes on all defense bills during my 
service in Congress. Out of a total of 84 
bills that in any way related to defense, 
I voted for 73. The 11 negative votes 
cast were against bills which I felt were 
improperly drawn or did not contribute 
properly to the defense of the United 
States. The Recorp shows I supported 
the measures for a two-ocean navy, for 
the development of our air force, and for 
the modernization and equipment of our 
Army. The following table shows my 
clear record favoring the defense of our 
country: 


Record of my votes on so-called defense legislation (76th Cong—77th Cong.), from Jan. 3, 
1939, to date, Jan. 27, 1942 


Number and title of bill 


SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 


§. 572 (Public Law 117). Determination of strategic and crit.cal mate- 


rial essential to national defense. 


8. 2868 (Public Law 426). To facilitate the procuremen‘ of nationa: de- 


fense aircraft. 


8. 4164 (Public Law 783) Se'ective Training and Service Act........-. 


8. 4270 (Public Law 861). Suspends enforcement of certain civil lia- 





Date of passage My position 





Apr. 25, 1939 
Feb. 19, 1940 
Sept. 7, 1940 


For. 
For. 


Voted “nay” on House bill (H. 
R. 10132) because I favored 
volunteers before draft, 


Oct. 3,1940 | For. 


bilities of persons serving in the Military and Naval Establishments. 


H. R. 3791 (Public Law 18). Provides for the Army for national 


defense. 


H. R. 4278 (Public Law 43). Navy authorized to proceed with certain 


publie works. 


H. R. 4630 (Puble Law 44). M.litary Establishment appropriation 


bill, 1940. 


H. R. 614! (Public Law 90). Navy bill, 1940............... 


H. R. 8438 (Public Law 588), Navy appropriation bill, 1941 
H. R. 9822 (Public Law 671). To expedite naval shipbuilding.......-- 
H. R. 9848 (Public Law 635). Construction of naval aircraft..........]...-.do........ 
H. R. 9850 (Public Law 703). To expedite national defense ‘ 
10055 (Public Law 667). National defense appropriation........ 
H. R. 10263 (Public Law 781). National defense appropriation_.-_..... 
10338 (S. 4270). Suspends enforcement of certain civil liabilities 


H. R. 
H. R. 


Feb. 15, 1939 | Voted “‘nay”—because I fa- 
vored staggered production 
of modern planes—not ob- 
solete planes. 

Feb. 23, 1939 | For. 

Mar. 3, 1939 

May 8, 1939 


Feb. 16, 1940 
May 28, 1940 


For. 


Voted “nay”—improper provi- 
sions, 
For. 
For. 
For. 
For. 
For. 
For. 
For. 


May 24, 1940 
June 12, 1940 
July 31, 1940 
Oct. 3, 1940 


of persons serving in the Military and Naval Establishments. 


H. R. 10339 (Public Law 829). Authorizes President to requisition mil- 


itary equipment, ete in the interest of national defense. 


H. R. 10412 (Public Law 849). Provides for national defense housing-- 
H. R. 10413 (Public Law 801). National defense taxation... 


For. 


For. 
For. 


Aug. 22, 1940 


Sept. 10, 1940 
Aug. 29, 1940 








Record of my votes on so-called defense 


1939, to date, Jan. 27, 1942—Continued 







Number and title o/ bill 





SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESs—continued 


H. R. 10495 (Public Law 874). Authorizes pom to maintain forces 
while National Guard is in active Federal service 
H. “R. 10572 (Publie Law 800) Supplemental national defense appro- 


J. Res. 306 (Public Res. 54). Neutrality Act of 1930..........-..--. 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


64. Increases number of enlisted men in the Regular Army.......- 

& ” (Public Law 214). Permits Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
Canal Zone to organize military units. 

8. 1059. To facilitate the financing of contracts for national defense 


materials. 
8, 1524 (Public Law 206). Amends Selective Training and Service Act, 
deferment of men by age groups. 
§. 1579 (Public Law 274). Property seizure bill.......... soiniptanteibbuinita 


8. 1580. Provides for construction of roads needed for nationa] de- 
fense—President vetoed this ‘‘pork barrel’ bill. 


§. 1840 (Public Law 295). Defense Highway Act, 1941____............ 
8.J. Res. 76 (Public Law 75). Provision of law concerning exportation 
of ae ans etc., extended to Territories, United States 


6-7 oe Res. 38 Te Vitalize the active list of the Army-__..........--..- 


Res. 95 (Public Law 213). Extension of Selective Service Act... 


8. J. Res. 117 (Public Law 338). Amends Selective Service Act as to 
ont restrictions on Territorial use of units 
2. Punishment on conviction of willful sabotage against na- 


Seal defense 
H. ae 1053 (Public Law 1). Authorizes major alterations of certain 


aft vessels. 
o -B. 1437 ee ae 4). Authorizing additional antiaircraft ship- 
a z 1776 paste be law 11). Lend-lease bill....... <a etiicdaligaies 


A. R. 2107 (Public Law 103). Authorizes Navy to sell equipment and 
supplies to Philippine Islands. 
A. A. are Appointment of additional acting surgeons during emer- 


HY RB: 3155 (Public Law 21). Authorizes the construction of certain 
public works at naval establishments. 

H, R, 3325 (Public Law 22). Authorizes the construction of certain 
public works at naval establishments 

H, . 3486. Authorizes additional sums for national defense housing. 


H, R. 3531 (Public Law 10). Excess-profits tax..............-.---.-- 

H. R. 3536 (Public Law 129). Appropristion for establishment of 
bases for small craft. 

H. R. 3537 (Public Law 210). Appropriation for the development of 
aviation facilities. 

H. R. 3575. Defense housing insurance. ---_-.............--....------- 

H. R. 3617 (Public Law 13) Fourth supplemental national defemse 
ocr pete 

H. R. 3783 eo Law 72). Authorizes acquisition or construction 
of auxiliary vessels. 

H. R. 3786 (Public Law 39). Increases enlisted strength of Navy--..- 

H. R. 3981 CPablio Law 48) Navy Department appropriation bill, 


2, 

H. R. 3998. To facilitate the financing of contracts for national defense 
materials. 

H. R. 4050 (Public Law 23). 
tion Act, 1941. 

H. R. 4124 (Public Law 29) 
appropriation, 1941. 

H. R. 4139. Mediation of labor GPUS. oo. -ncadecsiccceceneccesee 

H. R. 4466 (Public Law 101). Ship-seizure bill................-...- 


H. R. 4534 (Public Law 89) 
and allocate materials. 
H. R. 4545 (Public Law 137). Community facilities bill— Acquisition 

of equipment for public works for naticna: defense. 
H. R. 4671 (Public Law 203). Plant protection for naval shore estab- 
lishments, 
H. R. 4700 (Public Law 173). Priorities in transportation by merchant 
vessels. 
H, R. 4839 (Public Law 174). Construction of operating bases for Navy- 
H. R. 4887. Construction of Coast Guard cutters_-.........-..-.------- 
pA 4965 (Public Law 139). Military Establishment appropriation, 


Defense Aid Supplemental Appropria- 
Fifth supplemental national defense 


Extension oi power to establish priorities 


R 5074. Safeguards for radio communications service of ships- ..-...- 
5110, Construction of roads for national defense purposes... 
R. 5256 (Public Law 192). Appropriation for additional shipbuild- 
ship repair, ete. 

R. 5412 (Public Law 247). First a national defense, 1942. 
R. 5417 (Public Law 259). Revenué Taxation Act. -........-.--.-- 
R. 


in 


5463. Provides security of United States naval vessels_........- 
788 (Public Law 282). Second supplemental defense, 1942...... 


* 
n 
H. 
H. 
d, 
H, 
H, 
H, 
H. 
H. 


6128. Expedites national de fense housing as iiaadinldien skh bana ene atid 
H. 
HR 


6159 (Public Law 353). Third supplemental national defense 
ropriation, 1942, 1943. 
6215 (Public Law 360). Further extension 0: Draft Act_.......-- 
H. — (Public Law 369). Increases authorized composition of 
Nav 
H. J. “Res. 77 (Public Law 5). Appropriation for Maritime Commis- 
sion to provide cargo ships. 
. Res. 80. Extends time for certification of national defense con- 
tracts for amortization purposes 


. J. Res. 89 (Public Law 6). ‘Additional Military Establishment 


appropriation for clothing. 
one (Continued on p. A266] 


R. 
ng, 
R. 
R. 5990. Price-contro! bill .---- 
R. 
R. 
Pp 
R. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
June 
May 
Aug. 
Apr. 
July 


Dee. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


June 


Feb. 
Feb. 


May 


Jan. 


26, 1940 
30, 1939 

41941 
21, 1941 
10, 1941 

5, 1941 
21, 1941 


. 21,1941 


19, 1941 


21, 1941 


. 12,1941 


11, 1941 


. 15, 1941 


21, 1941 
22, 1941 
8, 1941 


. 8, 1041 
. 17,1941 
. 25, 1941 
. 19,1941 
. 13, 1941 


25, 1941 
4, 1941 


20, 1941 


28, 1941 
27, 1941 


19, 1941 


. 24, 1941 
. 14, 1941 


. 21, 1941 
. 19, 1941 
. 21, 1941 


3, 1941 
7, 1941 


8, 1941 
9, 1941 
22, 1941 
20, 1941 
4, 1941 
2, 1941 
9, 1941 


22, 1941 


y 21,1941 


17, 1941 


28, 1941 
4, 1941 


"61941 
. 10,1941 


. 28, 1941 
. 11,1941 


5, 1041 


. 17,1941 
- 16, 1941 


- 24,1941 


20, 1941 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


fense legislation (76th Cong.77th Cong.), from Jan. 8, 





For: 
For: 
Voted “nay.” 
For. 
For. 
For. 


Voted “nay”—Improper 
method. 

Voted “nay” with President 
on motion to override Pres- 
idential veto. 


For; 

Voted “nay” on House bill 
(H. J. Res. 222)—Improper 
method. 

For—After war declaration. 

, Against prior to war. 
or. 


Voted “nay”—No provision 
to keep material for own 
defense. 

For. 


For. 
For. 
For. 


For. 
For. 
For. 


For. 


For. 
For. 


For. 


For. 
For. 


For. 
For. 
For. 
For. 
Voted 


method. 
or. 


“nay ”—improper 


For. 
For. 
For. 


For. 
For. 
For. 


For. 
For. 
For. 


For. 
For. 
for. 
Voted “nay”—improper pro- 
visions, 
For. 
For. 
For, 


For, 
For, 


For. 
For. 
For. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following brief extract 
from the book of William L. Shirer: 


FAREWELL IN POLAND 


(By William L. Shirer) 


Probably not many of them are alive today. 
The Nazis would not give them enough food, 
and the two winters—especially the first, 
which was the coldest Europe had seen for a 
century—must have killed off a great many of 
them. “Died of exposure” would be the tech- 
nical term for those who did not starve to 
death. For what most of them lacked was 
shelter after the Nazis drove them from their 
homes. In that blizzardy winter of 1939-40 in 
Poland you had to have a roof over your head 
and a fire in the stove once in a while to keep 
alive. 

But they were very brave while they lived. 
They were very brave, the Polish women of 
Gdynia, on the day I saw them—September 
19, 1939, it was—while the battle raged on the 
ridge 2 miles north of the town. 

It is difficult to describe. It was a peculiar 
battle. It was one of the few you really saw 
in this war. In a way, that was the ugly part 
about it. Not for us, but for the women of 
Gdynia. They saw it, too, saw their own 
menfolk fighting it, their hard Slavic faces 
frozen in bitter fascination as they watched. 
You have to grasp the geography of Gdynia 
and environs. You have to see the ridge just 
north of the port which runs for 7 miles in- 
land from the sea, and which can be seen 
from any place in the streets of the town. 


HOPELESS STAND 


You have to remember that Gdynia itself 
already was in German hands and that on this 
chilly September day the remnants of the 
Polish Army of the north (reinforced by the 
men of Gdynia who had not already been 
called up) were making a last stand on the 
heights against an overwhelming force of the 
German Army. Their position was hopeless. 
Their backs were against the sea. They had 
no artillery, no tanks, no planes. But all 
day long they fought on, with rifles and ma- 
chine guns. And down in the town their 
women, with whom they had seen Gdynia 
grow from a tiny fishing village to the leading 
port on the Baltic, a port of hope for Poland, 
watched them. 

The women did not cheer as, say, American 
coliege women do at a football game. Neither 
did they whine or weep. All day long they 
stood in the streets as if their feet had been 
glued to the pavement, their head- up- 
stretched, their eyes concentrated on the 
heights. They would disdain to look at you 
when you passed them. They were bitter, but 
they were also proud. As they gazed at the 
smoke the German bombs and shells made, 
did they hope for the sight of the white flag 
that would mean that some at least of their 
men would survive, living still? If so, they 
made no sign to show it. 


REVENGE WAS ONLY HOPE 


Probably in the brief period of the war, 
which had come so suddenly 3 weeks before, 
they had become too numbed by what had 
happened to hope for anything beyond the 
sight of dead Germans. For the killing that 
they saw going on up on the ridge, the 
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Record of my votes on so-called defense legislation (76th —— Cong.), from Jan. 8, 
1939, to date, Jan, 27, 1942—Contin’ 





Number and title of bill 





Date of passage My position 





SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION—Continued 


H.J. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, 2D SESSION 


8. pe. a ationa! defense, protection against bombing attacks (civilian | Jan. 


8. me “Daylight saving for national defen 


construction of certain public works 
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slaughtering of their men, was only part of 
what was happening. 

A few days before, the Germans had swept 
into Gdynia and had evicted these women 
from their homes, the modern, American-like 
homes which had been built in Gdynia—al- 
most the only ones like them in the whole 
impoverished country. They had been or- 
dered to leave the furniture just as it was, 
including the radio and bedsheets and silver, 
so that the new German masters who were 
being brought into the town should not be 
inconvenienced. 

From their belongings of a lifetime they 
could take 22 pounds—in one small suitcase. 
And down at the freight yards, these women 
knew, the Germans were assembling the box- 
cars that, as soon as the railroad had been 
repaired, would take them to the wasteland 
of eastern Poland. 

Frost was in the air, and it would be a cold 
ride, they knew, and without their men, and 
where would the food come from, and the 
shelter? And with winter almost on them, I 
passed them for the last time that afternoon. 
They stood in the streets, still, their faces up- 
lifted, proud, defiant, bitter. 

I'll wager they were that way to the end, 
full of a noble dignity until the last hunger 
that Hitler forced on them came, and the 
killing cold. 





Production for National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica is today committed to an undertaking 
so tremendous that it simply cannot be 
measured in statistics, nor executed 
promises and assurances. If we will be 
honest with ourselves, we will admit that 
our attitude and our efforts to date are 
not sufficient to this task. I do not say 
this critically, but no little of the reason 
that the defense program, now the war 
program, has not developed more rapidly 
is that we have been wishfully thinking 
in terms of dollar signs and statistical 
tables, rather than in terms of toil and 
sacrifice. 

If the program we now face is to be 
executed in time, it is imperative that 
the last ounce of our productive capaci- 
ties, our resources, and our energies be 
applied to the job at once. During the 


past months I have worked continuously 
with the labor, business, and civic leaders 
within the Fifth District of Indiana, 
which I represent. So I speak from di- 
rect experience when I say that there is 
still a tremendous job to be done before 
the potential capacity of that area is 
geared into the production program. 
What is true for my district is undoubt- 
edly true for most parts of the country. 
Anderson, Kokomo, Marion, Huntington, 
Frankfort, Peru, Wabash, North Man- 
chester, Tipton, Hartford City, and Port- 
land, the principal communities in the 


district, are still comparatively untapped. 


reservoirs of industrial capacity. 

Within these communities there are 
hundreds of plants, ranging from the 
huge General Motors organizations in 
Anderson, employing a normal maximum 
of 14,000, all through the scale down to 
the little shops employing a dozen men 
or less. Many of those industries are 
now closed for-lack of materials. Many 
more are operating on sharply reduced 
schedules and face total stoppage of 
work in the early future. 

That means tremendous loss to man- 
agement and invested capital, but, worse, 
it represents unemployment to thousands 
of men and women who must have work 
to survive. Serious, also, is the migra- 
tion of labor to other centers in which 
defense contracts so far have been largely 
concentrated. Possibly this concentra- 
tion has been largely unavoidable, but I 
assure you that such enforced migration 
is to be deplored. 

As important as is this loss to labor, 
capital, and management, however, it is 
entirely secondary to the loss of produc- 
tive effort toward our war program, for 
every hour of idleness for a capable 
workman or a productive machine delays 
by just that much the successful conclu- 
sion of our war effort. 

It is not a simple matter ¢o convert 
these plants from peace to war produc- 
tion. I know, because I have been work- 
ing with the men in the district and in 
the defense agencies here who have been 
trying to effect the change-over. Busi- 
ness, labor, and civic leaders have been 
driven by practical considerations to seek 
Federal contracts, but I know from per- 
sonal association with them that they 
are also motivated by sincere, patriotic 
desire to contribute to our war effort. I 
am happy to say, likewise, that officials 
in the Office of Production Management, 
the former production-expediting agency, 
have been helpful to the best of their 
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The enlistment and conversion job still 
remaining ahead of the men in the newly 
created War Production Board, however, 
is enormous. At long last, however, these 


do the job. I do not for a minute doubt 
their ability to accomplish what must be 
done. But I want to warn you that they 
can perform this miracle only with the 


and every patriotic American. It is not 
enough to assume, as many have in the 
past, that a few leaders and public- 
spirited people can perform the miracles 
that have been promised implicitly in the 
flurry of publicity attending former de- 
fense reorganizations. 

This is everybody’s job. Yours and 
mine. I have felt this way from the com- 
paratively small beginnings of the de- 
fense program, and have tried to work 
with every industry and community in 
my district to that end. Now, more than 
ever, I propose to devote my time and 
the facilities of my office in any way that 
they can be useful to defense officials 
and the people of my district to develop- 
ing the full potential capacity of that 
area for our war effort. 

I have addressed the following letters 
to the directing heads of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and shall follow these with 
direct personal contacts wherever need- 
ed. I shall welcome an exchange of sug- 
gestions and methods with any of my 
constituents and colleagues whose guid- 
ing thought is the successful prosecution 
of our war program. 


JANUARY 26, 1942. 
Mr. Donatp M. NELSON, 
Director, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. NErson: You will doubtless re- 
call that I have frequently been in touch 
with you in recent months in behalf of the 
industries and communities of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Indiana seeking a 
share of the production for defense. Simi- 
larly, I have worked with the directors of the 
Labor Division and the Contract Distribution 
Service to minimize unemployment and the 
loss of productive capacity during the con- 
version period. 

These efforts, supplementing the intensive 
work done by labor, business, and civic lead- 
ers with the cooperation of defense officials, 
have brought a number of contracts into the 
district. However, there remains a large re- 
serve of industrial capacity in our district 
which is available for war production. 

Many plants in the area are already closed 
for lack of raw materials. Many others are 
operating on sharply reduced schedules, and 
will be forced to cease all normal production 
in the early future. The consequent unem- 
ployment and loss will prove serious if these 
plants cannot be brought quickly into the 
war-production program. 

These considerations, of course, are entirely 
secondary to the imperative necessity of get- 
ting our war production in high gear. I 
know we fully agree that the present pro- 
duction blueprints and authorizations can 
be translated into munitions and equipment 
only if we find a way quickly to utilize to the 
fullest extent all reserves of industrial ca- 
pacity. 

To this end I am anxious to work with 
you to develop the full potential capacity 
within the district with which I am familiar. 








From time to time during past months I 
have submitted much detailed information 
to the Labor Division and to the Contract Dis- 
tribution Service. I am today, however, ad- 
dressing letters to William H. Harrison, Di- 
rector of the new Production Division, as a 

to coordinating the information 
previously provided. I expect to keep in con- 
stant touch with these Divisions. Just as I 
worked with them as parts of the Office of 
Production Management. 

In fact, I want to place the facilities of my 
office at your disposal in whatever way they 
may be helpful to you in a clearing-house 
capacity. I hope you will be good enough, in 
your reply, to offer any suggestions which 
may be helpful to this end. 

Sincerely yours, 
Forrest A. HARNEsS. 


JANUARY 26, 1942. 
Mr. WrLLIAM H. HArRIson, 
Director, Production Division, 
War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harrison: During the period in 
which the Office of Production Management 
functioned to expedit- the defense program, 
it has been my pleasure to work closely with 
business, labor, and civic leaders of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Indiana in their ef- 
forts, through the Labor Division and the 
Contract Distribution Service, to secure a 
share of the production for defense. 

While these men have been driven by prac- 
tical considerations to seek Government con- 
tracts, they have, almost without exception, 
evidenced a sincere, patriotic desire to con- 
tribute to the defense program. Likewise, 
defense officials have uniformly cooperated to 
the best of their ability within the limited 
authority granted them under the Office of 
Production Management. A»number of con- 
tracts for war materials have gone into this 
district, but the total result is disappointing. 

Many plants in the area are already closed 
for lack of raw materials. Many more are 
operating on sharply reduced schedules, and 
will be forced to close in the early future. 
The consequent unemployment and loss will 
prove serious if these plants cannot be 
brought quickly into the war-production 
program, : 

These considerations, of course, are entirely 
secondary to the imperative necessity of get- 
ting our war production into high gear. I 
know we fully agree that the present plans 
and authorizations can be translated into the 
actual munitions and equipment of war only 
if we find a way quickly to utilize to the full- 
est extent all reserves of industrial capacity. 

To this end I am anxious to work with you 
to develop the full potential capacity within 
this district with which I am familiar. 

From time to time in past months I have 
submitted much detailed information on in- 
dustrial plants available for war production 
to the Contract Distribution Service. Is there 
any way now in which I can supply additional 
information of this nature, or in which I can 
assist in coordinating that information al- 
ready in your hands? 

The facilities of my office are at your dis- 
posal. I hope you will use them freely in 
whatever way they may be helpful. 

I hope you will be good enough, in your 
reply, to offer any suggestions which may 
hasten the enrollment of this industrial 
capacity in the production program to be 
executed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Forest A. HARNESS. 


os 


JANUARY 26, 1942. 
Mr. Sipney HILLMAN, 
Director, Labor Division, War 
Production Board, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Hin~MaN: As you may recall, I 
have been in frequent touch with you and 
your assistants in the Labor Division in be- 
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half of the industrial communities of the 
Fifth Congressional District of Indiana which 
have sought a share in the production for 
defense. 

Although labor, business, and civic leaders 
of this district have worked continuously 
with your own office and with the Contract 
Distribution Service, and although every de- 
fense official has apparently cooperated to 
the best of his ability, the results to date 
have been disappointing to me as I know 
they must have been to you. 

A considerable amount of war production 
work is now under contract in this district, 
but large reserves of labor and plant ca- 
pacity remain unused. In the meantime, 
there is increasing unemployment or dislo- 
cation of labor as plants close or sharply re- 
duce operating schedules for lack of materials 
to maintain normal production. The situa- 
tion is already serious. It threatens to be- 
come calamitous if these facilities cannot 
be brought quickly into the war production 
program. Previously I have talked with 
your office and have submitted material per- 
taining specifically to the communities of 
Anderson, Kokomo, Marion, Frankfort, Peru, 
Huntington, North Manchester, Wabash, 
Hartford City, Tipton, and Portland. 

Each of these communities, in varying de- 
gree, is confronted with this serious problem. 
In each there is considerable unemployment, 
and from each there has been enforced mi- 
gration of labor tq centers where production 
has been concentrated. I know we agree 
fully that this is a most unfortunate situa- 
tion from the point of view of the individual 
workman, the communities, and the indus- 
tries involved. 

These considerations, however, are entirely 
secondary to the imperative necessity of 
utilizing to the utmost this manpower and 
these facilities for war production. I know 
that we again agree that there is no other 
way in which the present gigantic plans and 
authorizations can be translated into the 
munitions and implements of war. 

As I said, I have already submitted much 
data and information regarding these com- 
munities and their industries. I am anxious, 
however, to render your office every possible 
assistance in coordinating this and any other 
material which you can use effectively. 

I have worked similarly with the Contract 
Distribution Service, now incorporated in the 
Production Division, and am assuring Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, director, of my desire to 
cooperate further with him. 

In fact, I want to assist in every way pos- 
sible to develop the full potential capacity 
within this district with which I am familiar. 
The facilities of my office are at your disposal. 
I hope you will feel entirely free to use them 
in any way that they may be helpful. 

Any constructive suggestions you can offer 
in your reply will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Forrest A. HARNESS, 





Carlsbad, N. Mex., Potash Workers 
Purchase Defense Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLINTON P, ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to call attention to an 
action of the Carlsbad, N. Mex., Potash 
Workers Local No. 415 of International 
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Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Work- 
ers. This union, which is a Congress of 
Industrial Organizations local, passed at. 
its regular meeting on the 18th day of 
January 1942, a resolution approving the 
purchase of $1,000 worth of defense bonds 
as an initial step in its program to buy as 
many bonds as it could during the dura- 
tion of the war. 

Further, it approved the action of the 
Potash Co. of America, for whom its 
members work, in applying 6 percent of 
all employees’ wages to the purchase of 
defense bonds. 

This union is engaged in the essential 
defense activity of developing an Ameri- 
can supply of potash. In the past, Amer- 
ica has been, to a great degree, dependent 
upon the foreign importation of potash. 
Recent developments by the potash in- 
dustry, principally in the vicinity of 
Carlsbad, N. Mex., where are located the 
greatest potash deposits on this conti- 
nent, now make it possible for all potash 
used in this country to be supplied from 
American resources and to be mined and 
processed by American laboring men. 

Not only that, but the potash industry 
has kept pace with the demands for other 
minerals to the end that it is now in posi- 
tion to export a portion of its output to 
our friendly South American neighbors. 

I take pleasure in incorporating into 
the Record a copy of the resolution passed 
by the Carlsbad potash workers as sub- 
mitted to me by Mr. C. D. Smothermon, 
financial secretary: 

CARLSBAD PoTASH WORKERS, 
Locat No. 415, 
Carlsbad, N. Mez. 

Whereas our country is now engaged in a 
war for self-preservation, freedom of soul, life, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and 

Whereas the Potash Co. of America has 
issued a bulletin stating that 6 percent of 
all employees’ wages will be computed and 
applied to Defense bonds: It is 

Resolved, That this local express gratifica- 
tion to the Potash Co. of America for its 
action; it is further 

Resolved, That Potash Workers Local No. 
415, of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, purchase, as an organization, two De- 
fense bonds, series F, at the face value of 
$500 each, and thereafter for the duration 
of the war that it pledge to purchase as 
many bonds as it seems financially possible; 
and finally, it is 

Resolved, That all members be urged to 
participate in the defense bond program to 
the fullest extent of their financial ability. 





Italo-American Club Pledges Loyalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON SACKS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 
Mr. SACKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the foilowing resolution 
from Mario Discascio, president, First 
Ward Italo-American Club: 


Whereas the First Ward Italo-American 
Club is an organization largely comprised of 
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members who are American citizens of Italian 
extraction, and 
Whereas a state of war exists between the 
United States of America and the Axis Pow- 
ers: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the First Ward Italo-Amer- 
ican Club pledges its fullest support, both 
moral and material, to the United States 
of America in its war effort to the end that 
&@ glorious victory will be attained over the 
forces of dictatorship and evil, and to ensure 
og continuance of our democratic form of 
e. 
KaRIO DISCASCIO, 
President. 
Morton S. FREEMAN, Esq., 
Counsel. 





Capitol Hill Blood Bank 


REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time ago I discussed with the attending 
physician of the House, the prospects of 
establishing a blood bank on Capitol Hill 
under the auspices of the American Red 
Cross. 

Iam proud to say the matter has met 
with the approval of the attending physi- 
cian, Dr. George W. Calver. The follow- 
ing letter received by me yesterday is self- 
explaining on the subject matter: 


THE ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1942, 

Hon. Martin L. SwEENEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DrEarR CONGRESSMAN SWEENEY: At your sug- 
gestion, I have been in contact with the med- 
ical officers who direct the work of the local 
American Red Cross Plasma Clinic. They 
advise, since we neither have proper space 
nor equipment here at the Capitol, that, for 
the time being, until mobile units can be 
trained and equipped, which will take sev- 
eral months, all blood donations be made at 
the plasma clinic in the Naval. Hospital Res- 
ervation at Constitution Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street NW. 

Not all people are suitable blood donors; 
much depends on their age, physical condi- 
tion, blood pressure, and previous medical 
history. 

There is an urgent need for blood for the 
preparation of plasma. Any member of the 
congressional group or employee in the legis- 
lative buildings who wishes to donate blood 
will be giving national service. To expedite 
and cooperate, this office will fill out the 
donors’ cards and make appointments for 
the blood donation in order to save valuable 
time. 

Unless blood is taken under the strictest 
surgical asepsis, contamination is all too 
likely to happen and valuable material lost. 

Thanking you for your interest and desire 
to cooperate, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
GEorGE W. CALVER, 
Captain, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy. 


As you know, the American Red Cross 
has issued a call for human plasma, and 
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to date they have received a generous The eight high herds of December: 


response from the Nation. However, 
there is still a vital need for more 
donors. Those of us who have donated 
blood at one time or another will remem- 
ber the operation is very slight, being free 
from danger, and without ag gar ad 
any loss of time on the part of 

donor. 

It- was hoped to establish a location 
on the Hill where the Members could, 
without inconvenience, make their dona- 
tion, but due to the fact that plasma re- 
quires immediate refrigeration, and be- 
cause of the lack of facilities on Capitol 
Hill, the attending physician, Dr. George 
W. Calver, has made nts, as 
set forth in the letter, for the Members 
and the legislative help who want to be 
cooperative. By calling at. Dr. Calver’s 
office you can obtain donor cards. He 
will fill these out and make the neces- 
sary appointment without inconvenience 
to any one. 

Your blood donated now may be the 
means of saving many members of our 
armed forces who will be injured in com- 
bat in the days to come. 

I desire to thank Capt. George W. 
Calver and the Members who are in- 
terested in the subject matter. 





Production of Butterfat and Purebred 
Guernsey Cattle in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 27 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a news item 
from the farm page of the Parsons 
(Kans.) Sun. The particular item re- 
counts the remarkable achievements as a 
producer of butterfat and purebred 
Guernsey cattle of my fellow member of 
the exclusive “cow-bloc” of the Senate, 
our distinguished colleague the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ReEep]. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REGULAR MONTHLY REPORT OF THE SEKAN 
DAIRY HERD IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
The 1942 testing year started in December, 
with Roy Neher, of Oswego, and G. S. Samp 
& Son, of McCune, both owners of Gurnsey 
cattle, and Ralph Pardue, Jersey man of 
Coffeeville, joining the association. This 
starts the year off with 24 days of testing 
during the month and thus, there still is 
room for one or two more herds in the 

association. 

During December, there were 380 cows on 
test, which averaged 25.7 pounds of butterfat 
and produced at an average feed cost of 27 
cents per pound. This compared with 378 
cows on test with a 22-pound butterfat 
average during: November, 





Average 
butterfat 


9 | 39. 
7| 2. 
8 | 27. 
0} 27. 
3 | 27. 
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Thirty-five cows in the association made 
over 50 pounds of butterfat, the Sun Farms 
having 15 over that mark; R. W. Bollman, 10; 
Feess Dairy, 3; Dolson Bros., 2; G. F. Samp, 1; 
and R. G. Rust, 1. The Sun Farms also held 
the record by having the 9 high cows, which, 
in terms of of butterfat were 73.6, 
72.4, 68.4, 67.5, 67.4, 67.3, 65.4, 653 and 64.6 
pounds. The tenth high cow was owned by 
Edward Dickerson, making 63.8 pounds. One 
owned by R. W. Bollman had 62.5 pounds. 

It is the opinion of Lester Gilmore, State 
dairy extension , that the 4-percent 
increase in milk production asked by the 
Government could easily be accomplished by 
proper feeding of a balanced ration to more 
of our dairy cows, thus an increase in the 
number of cows would not be necessary. 
Dairymen, for greater profits and higher pro- 
duction, feed a balanced dairy ration and care 
for your cows properly. 

Donap KInKAID, Tester. 





Ireland Shirks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter by Pat- 
rick J. Murphy, published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of January 27, 1942: 

IRELAND SHIRKS 

I’ve read with some amusement the ram- 
bling tirade of the correspondent who hides 
his identity behind the lying pseudonym 
“a true Irishman.” I have hesitated about 
dignifying it with a reply. If he had called 
himself “a true American” I might have some 
respect for him, but I notice that never once 
in his windy effusion has he used the word 
America. Why is he afraid to have his name 
see the light in print? 

He knows perfectly well who I am. He 
knows that I have participated actively in 
the Irish movement in Washington for the 
past. 20 years aiming at the liberation of 
Ireland (including the famous protest 
marches around the White House). When he 
talks of Ireland being bombed and invaded 
he seems to forget the existence of the 
British Fleet and the vastly improved R. A. F. 
He knows that Britain could not afford as 
a matter of self-protection to have Ireland 
invaded and thus have an enemy on her 
flank as well as on the front. 

He says Ireland owes nothing to England. 
Let me call his attention to the statement 
of the noted Irish statesman, Senator Frank 
MacDermott, of the Irish Senate, in an inter- 








view in New York a few months ago. He 
said that “the destruction of Britain would 
reduce Ireland to rags and beggary”; that 
“Treland’s neutrality was unrealistic and 
ostrichlike,” and that “the strict censorship 
of the press by the Irish Government pre- 
vents the publication ‘of all arguments 
against neutrality, as well as all news that 
would create anti-Nazi sentiment.” In other 
words, the Irish press is throttled. 

I hold no brief for Britain. I am fully 
conversant with her treatment of Ireland 
in the past, with her treatment of India, her 
grab of the Boer Republic, and her activities 
in this country during the Civil War and 
at other times. It is a record of infamy, but 
it is now past history. America no longer 
dwells on the sufferings of Washington’s 
half-starved, half-frozen army at Valley 
Forge. India, in spite of her wrongs, is co- 
operating with the Allied Nations, and South 
Africa is in the fight. The perpetuation of 
hate should not be and is not an Irish trait. 
Ireland is now a free nation and has taken 
her rightful place among the nations of the 
world. As such she owes a duty to human- 
ity and to civilization. She is shirking that 
duty. If she continues to do so she will 
earn the deserved scorn and contempt of all 
civilized people for generations to come 
Patrick J. MurPuy. 





War Production by the Automobile 
Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from Charles 
E. Sorensen, vice president, Ford Motor 
Co. 

Forp Moror Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., January 22, 1942. 
Hon. Frank E. Hook, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Simm: Thank you for your letter of Jan- 
uary 13. 

The letter that you received from the Amer- 
ican Legion in Kingsford, Mich., is along the 
same line as letters we are receiving from 
every city in the country where we have 
branch organizations. 

The automobile industry, as well as labor 
organizations here in Detroit, conceived and 
talked about a plan whereby the automobile 
business could be gradually and sanely trans- 
ferred into war production over a certain 
period of time. The operation of changing 
from a going commercial institution to war 
industry, which requires an entirely different 
set-up of facilities, is in itself a tremendous 
task, much of which could have moved faster 
than it did. Nobody should be any more 
aware of the true situation than yourself. 
Under the Neutrality Act, things moved very 
slowly on war projects, but the lend-lease bill, 
which came through in March 1941, stepped 
up war projects materially. The various proj- 
ects that went through in this country pro- 
vided some stimulant for the change-over, 
but it was carried out at a rather slow pace. 
Let’s see; the day the President made his 
war speech, in which he asked for $56,000,- 
000,000, a transformation occurred in the 
matter of hours. The spirit of war is now on 
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in the country, and everybody wants every- 
thing done overnight. Bottlenecks develop 
under circumstances like that. Toolmakers 
who make fixtures and other facilities re- 
quired for war production are the ones that 
we must stert with, and, finally, when these 
pa are prepared, then men can go back to 
work. 

We are’ desperately anxious to find work 
that we can put into the plants that have to 
be converted, without acquiring new tools 
and facilities. In conjunction with the Army 
and the Navy, the Ford Motor Co, is putting 
forth every effcrt possible to fill these plants 
with some kind of work. 

The Ford Motor Co. has about 80,000 men 
employed today. Within 120 days other proj- 
ects will be starting, and we will have double 
this number of men at work. Gradually, as 
tanks, bombers, and other war production fill 
into the picture, we will employ more men 
than we did in peacetime. We will then be 
working 24 hours per day, 7 days per week, 
stretching everything to the limit, the same 
as we are doing now. We hope by this method 
to again get the matter of employment bal- 
anced throughout our business. 

Yours very truly, 
Forp Motor Co., 
Cuas. E. SORENSEN, 
Vice President. 


P. S—We are returning your enclosure 
herewith, in accordance with your request. 





Certificates of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
introduced H. R. 6138, a bill which 
provides that the district courts of the 
United States may issue certificates of 
citizenship to Americans who are able to 
furnish sufficient proof to warrant such 
action. The need for such legislation is 
evidenced by the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Sun- 
day, January 25, 1942. 


SIXTY MILLION CITIZENS CAN’T PROVE IT 


Sixty million native-born Americans can- 
not produce documentary evidence of citi- 
zenship, the Census Bureau estimates. The 
practice of recording births is comparatively 
recent in many communities. Nor were doc- 
tors or parents greatly concerned with rec- 
ords in the peaceful. days of the Republic. 
And there is no provision of law whereby the 
native-born can get certificates of citizen- 
ship. Naturalized citizens can go to the 
courts—not so, native Americans. These are 
among the facts cited by Representative 
CHARLES R. CLAsON in behalf of a bill to pro- 
vide for the issuance of a certificate on the 
production of evidence that the applicant 
was, in truth, born here. 

The problem first assumed importance 
when citizens found themselves at a loss to 
comply with requirements of the Social 
Security Act. Now, with the Nation at war, 
hundreds of thousands are precluded from 
defense work because they have no birth cer- 
tificates. The War, Navy, and Commerce 
Departments recently submitted a plan to 
the vital statistics bureaus of the 48 States 
to provide for the issuance of “delayed birth 
certificates.” To qualify, the applicant 
would be asked to submit hospital or phy- 
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sician’s records, a census record, a Bible entry, 
or baptismal certificate, and the State agency 
would then decide whether to issue the docu- 
ment. But the dearth of any records at all 
would still preclude many bona fide citizens. 

The provision of a legal procedure for estab- 
lishing citizenship is obviously necessary. 
What the procedure shall be would seem to be 
a@ matter for Congress, rather than for State 
bureaus of vital statistics tc decide. Mr. 
Crason’s bill has the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments have indicated their interest and are 
presumably now cooperating on a bill to in- 
clude its provisions. The Clason bill or some 
other bill which will provide uniform require- 
ments and procedure by which native-born 
Americans may, once and for all, establish 
that they are citizens should receive the 
prompt attention of Congress. 





Hitler Intensifies Anti-Church Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following artic’e from 
she Detroit Free Press of January 25, 
1942: 


THE WEEK IN RELIGION—-HITLER INTENSIFIES 
ANTICHURCH DRIVE 


(By Religious News Service) 


The Nazis are intensifying their campaign 
against the churches of Germany and the 
occupied countries and are putting increasing 
pressure upon religious groups in the remain- 
ing neutrai countries. This much was evi- 
dent in reports reaching Religious News Serv- 
ice this week. 

As regards Germany, a Swiss source re- 
ported that the Confessional Church is prac- 
tically without leaders. It was stated that 
leading members of the church are now im- 
prisoned unless they are in the military serv- 
ice. Eighty-six percent of confessional cler- 
gymen are said to have been called up. 

The Catholic Universe, of London, reports 
that a total of 340 Roman Catholic priests in 
Germany are now under arrest. Many of 
these, the newspaper said, have recently been 
arrested in the Rhineland and in Austria. 
Ali priests under 45 years of age are being 
called for service in the armed forces. 

In regard to the occupied countries, the 
Centre of Information Pro Deo, a Catholic 
group in New York having connections in 
Europe and Latin America, reported this week 
that the suppression of the Roman Catholic 
Church is now most complete in four Euro- 
pean areas. These were described as: 

1, In South Styria, a part of Slovenia, where 
91 percent of the priests have been deported. 
No mass or religious marriages are allowed. 
All monasteries and religious houses have 
been confiscated. 

2. In Poland, where it was said that more 
than 80 percent of the priests have been j)l- 
treated, banished, or imprisoned. Confessions 
in Polish and marriages between Poles are 
forbidden. 

3. In Aisace-Lorraine. Here more than 70 
percent of the clergy have been expelled, and 
bishops have not been permitted to return to 
their dioceses. 

4. In Luxemburg, where all seminarians 
have been imprisoned, all religious houses 
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closed and 70 percent of the clergy kept away 
from their parishes. The bishop is said to be 
a prisoner in his own house. 

It was also reported this week by the Reli- 
gious News Service London correspondent that 
a “hate campaign” has been launched against 
anti-Nazi Dutch Catholics. The more ex- 
treme Dutch Nazis, according to the corre- 
spondent, are advocating that Catholics in 
Holland wear a visible cross or other distin- 
guishing badge, much in the way that Ger- 
man Jews are forced to wear a special emblem. 

Details were received this week of a Nazi 
plan to unify the religious life of a number of 
eccup‘ed countries in eastern Europe and the 
Balkans. The plan calls for the creation of a 
unified orthodox church under Nazi protection 
and having its patriarchate in Breslau. The 
new church would weld together Russian or- 
thodox churches in Paris, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Bohemia, Slovakia, Hungary, Austria, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, the — and White 
Russia. 

The Orthodox Church in Poland, according 
to this plan, has been selected to form the 
rallying point for all other autonomous na- 
tional churches in Europe to bring them 
under Nazi control. 

The prime instigator of this unification 
movement is said to be the Orthodox Arch- 
bishop of Badin, Seraphin, alias Alfred Ladde, 
described as the son of a German prison gov- 
ernor-in Bavaria, who was educated in Russia, 


and has a Russian wife. He is believed to have: 


been mixed up in a number of underground 
intrigues in the religious and political sphere. 
There is some doubt as to whether his epis- 
copal consecration and even his ordination 
has ever been recognized by the proper ortho- 
dox officials. 

Meanwhile evidence mounted that the 
churches of the two leading European neu- 
trals—Switzerland and Sweden—are deter- 
mined to resist Nazi pressure. 

For the first time in history, the Swedish 
Parliament and the Church Assembly of the 
Swedish Lutheran Church recently met in 
joint session and issued an appeal to the 
Swedish nation to reaffirm its love of freedom 
and to stand united in support of Christian 
civilization. In a joint proclamation to the 
people of Sweden, personally signed by repre- 
sentatives of both church and state, the par- 
ticipants declared that “Sweden’s line is the 
Christian line.” 

In Switzerland, the churches have taken a 
firm stand in defense of freedom and Chris- 
tian principles. Mcst recent action is that 
of the Swiss Protestant Relief Society of the 
Confessional Church, which appealed to the 
Reformed Churches of Switzerland to issue a 
proclamation outlawing anti-Semitism from 
the church. A few months ago the assembly 
of the Swiss Protestant Church Federation 
addressed an “urgent appeal” to the Swiss 
people to remain firmly united in its “will 
to resist both morally and militarily every- 
thing which menaces our most valued posses- 
sions, especially our freedom of faith, 
thoucht, and responsible speech.” 

The Nazis are now wooing the Catholics of 
Portugal and of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, 
leading nations of South America, according 
to the Centre of Information Pro Dei. This 
group reports that many parish priests, edi- 
tors of Catholic magazines and newspapers, 
and Catholic action leaders receive regularly a 
weekiy press service from Berlin, Service 
Europee de Information Cultural. 

Artic’es and news items, in excellent Span- 
ish, avoiding open propaganda, seek in many 
subtle ways to create the strong impression 
that Nazi Germany is in the vanguard of 
twentieth century progress. This service is 
presented as coming from German Catholics 
who wish to become better acquainted with 
South American Catholics. While at least one 
Catholic newspaper in Buenos Aires uses this 
service, 
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Centre of Information Pro Dei states that 
most Catholic editors, “not so gullible,” reject 
the Nazi hand-outs. 





Something To Think About 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 
WHERE THEY WILL GO 


Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President announced that war would be 
carried on on every continent and in ail 
seven seas. Get down your map of the 
world and see what that means. The 
task will strain even our resources and 
strip the country of its best and younger 
men. And they are on the way, for 600,- 
000 men were moved last week here in 
the United States and how many were 
sent across we are unable to learn. An 
army of 6,000,000 men next year, accord- 
ing to the press; 10,000,000: ultimately, 
according to information from the House 
Military Affairs Committee, is the goal. 
And the first contingent of the new 
A. E. F. has landed in Ireland, while our 
forces in the Far Pacific, overwhelmingly 
outnuinbered, fight heroically on. 

BRITAIN FIGHTING OUR BATTLE? 


Not so long ago we were told that 
Britain—England—was our first line of 
defense. Apparently, the United States 
is being called upon to save the British 
Empire. You may have read that Aus- 
tralia is bitterly criticizing England for 
the lack of adequate defense in Malaya 
and at Singapore; is now calling upon the 
United States instead of Britain for pro- 
tection. 

And now, although we have had con- 
scription for more than a year and our 
men will be drafted by the million, the 
people of Canada are just about to vote 
on whether its men ‘shall be drafted; 
while, for the first time since the begin- 
ning of this war, Australians are being 
drafted for defense of their continent. 

Last Friday Congress appropriated 
twelve and one-half billion dollars—not 
million—to purchase bombers and bombs. 
Also put through another item of 
$775,000,000 for ships. Unfortunately, 
neither boasting nor appropriations win 
wars, and the Vinson report from the 
House Naval Affairs Committee and the 
Truman report from the Senate Com- 
mittee investigating war expenditures, 
both controlled by Democrats, disclose 
that there have been enormous profits, 
shameful extravagance, and unaccount- 
able inefficiency. At the same time 
Senator Walsh, Democrat and chairman 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, 
told the Senate that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration must be held responsible for 
the “unconscionable costs of naval ves- 
sels.” 

COMMUNISTS ON THE PAY ROLL 


While cur people are being called upon 


as do some parish magazines, the | to sacrifice the security which it has 






























































taken them years to acquire to give their 
sons for overseas service, the adminis- 
tration continues to hobnob with Com- 
munists—keep them on the Federal pay 
roll. The President appoints their sym- 
pathizers to responsible ee in the 
war set-up and Congress, instead of 
something effective about it, slips through 
a plan to give its Members retirement 
pensions, similar to that enjoyed by 
postal employees and other Government 
workers. 

SOMETHING FOR THEMSELVES 


To understand how the provision en- 
abling Congressmen to take advantage of 
the retirement fund slipped through you 
need only to understand House proce- 
dure. On Saturday each Member re- 
ceives a written statement showing the 
legislative program for the coming week. 
On it is supposed to be listed all impor- 
tant bills which will be brought up during 
the coming week. 

But when the majority and minority 
leaders agree, a committee chairman, a 
Democrat, consulting the ranking minor- 
ity member, a Republican, may ask for 
unanimous consent for the consideration 
of his pet bill. Usually this-is done when 
the attendance on the floor is small or 
at the beginning or the ending of an un- 
important. session and sometimes when 
there is more or less confusion or the 
well in the front of the Speaker’s desk is 
occupied by Members, Unless a Member 
is on the floor every minute and moves 
from place to place to hear what is going 
on he must rely upon the leadership or 
committee members to prevent unde- 
sirable legislation. 

Last week the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. RamspPecK], who is strong for civil 
service and is usually found advocating 
legislation increasing the pay of Federal 
employees, called up the legislation which 
contained the provision placing Members 
of the House in a position similar to that 
occupied by the postal employees. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REEs] was opposed to this legislation, but, 
at the moment, he was out of the Cham- 
ber—for not more than 5 minutes—and 
during his absence, on the statement of 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Rams- 
PECK] that he had consulted the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
the legislation went through without ob- 
jection. 

There is now a move on foot to repeal 
this particular provision. But anyone 
who attempts to push the repeal will un- 
doubtedly meet the disapproval—and it 
can be decidedly unpleasant—of both 
Republican and Democratic organiza- 
tions. Nevertheless, I have introduced a 
bill to repeal this provision. 

WHEN, If EVER? 


Just when this Congress will come to 
a realization that this war cannot be.won 
unless it insists upon and practices not 
only efficiency but economy is still a 
question. 

Yes, we are carrying the four free- 
doms to every continent and all the 
islands of the seven seas. And my hope 
is that our people understand the situa- 
tion, and that before it is too late this 
Congress cleans house here in Washing- 
ton and itself gets down to business. 





Congress Is Not Fooling Them 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
folk in Washington think they are fooling 
the people back home, but they would be 
amazed if they knew what the home folks 
are actually thinking and saying. 

It is quite true that those who do not 
read and understand the day-by-day 
proceedings of the Congress are not fully 
aware of how our constitutional Govern- 
ment is being destroyed, the rights of the 
people taken from them. But, in some 
instances at least, they know what is 
happening, although they are powerless, 
because elections of Congressmen come 
only once in 2 years—Sendators once in 
6—to get at those who are regimenting 
our people, concentrating power in 
Washington, and working toward social- 
ism. Perhaps nothing but a march on 
Washington will ever restore this Gov- 
ernment to the people. 

That the people at home are not com- 
pletely fooled all the time is shown by 
the editorials which come from the pa- 
pers published weekly in the smaller 
cities and towns. Typical of those edi- 
torials disclosing the folly of some of 
our legislation is the one printed below 
from the Allegan Gazette, a newspaper 
which, since May 6, 1882, has been a 
power for good in the community in 
which it has been printed. For many 
of those years, Edwy Reid kept the city 
fathers, the local would-be gamblers and 
vice overlords and hell-raising citizens 
in general, in order. 

Reid’s successor, Douglas E. Alcock, is 
pursuing a like course, and, in. addition 
to printing the news, his paper each 
week contains editorials on national af- 
fairs that disclose some of the things 
happening in Washington, which, if con- 
tinued, will leave our citizens without the 
liberty, the freedom, the opportunity 
they have so long enjoyed. 

If the Allegan Gazette printed nothing 
more than the editorials of its publisher, 
it would be well worth reading by every 
citizen who remembers the day when, 
by his own efforts, his own work, fru- 
gality, and determination, he could ac- 
quire an education, a home, educate his 
children, and earn sufficient to insure the 
livelihood of himself and wife during 
their declining years. 

The editorial published on January 22 
last is typical of the writings of this 
editor and points out without waste of 
words the shortcomings of the so-called 
price-fixing bill just passed by Congress: 

MORE DANGER THAN GOOD 

Using the excuse that government must 
be able to enforce price fixing, a licensing sys- 
tem has been agreed upon by Senate and 
House Members and under the ruling, if it is 
made law the Government will have the 
power to put any business out of business. 

That sort of law is not necessary, not that 
there won't be attempts to evade price fixing, 
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but those sort of attempts can be punished 
without placing all business under a license 
system, a system which undoubtedly will 
give Government the power of life or death 
over all businesses which may be subject to 
license requirements. 

No price fixing law can be maintained or 
administered with any justice unless it is a 
complete price fixing law. In being com- 
plete, it must fix wages, cost of raw ma- 
terials, cost of energy used in processing 
such materials, cost of food necessary to 
feed those who are employed at fixed wages, 
and in fact, everything, direct and indirect 
which enters the final price of any product. 

Price fixers are quite willing to fix 
for finished products. So far they have 
seemed entirely unwilling to fix labor scales, 
food prices or the other major costs which 
certainly must be fixed if the final product 
is to be set at a certain value. 

Prices can be fixed but any price-fixing 
law neglecting the all-important side of 
wages and food cannot be successful if the 
business is to continue to operate at a profit. 

If such a price-fixing law is passed, it still 
isn’t necessary to have a license system. Any 
person found guilty of evading such a law 
could be prosecuted under regular legal 
methods and the matter of license doesn’t 
enter the question at all except that certain 
departments cf government may desire an 
all-powerful grasp upon all industry. 

There is no reason why such a power should 
be granted to any Government agency or 
bureau. It isn’t necessary and if abused, as 
it is likely to be, cou.d do more damage than 
good, 





The Civilian Heroes of Guam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under the unanimous consent that has 
been given, I include herewith an account 
of the courage and heroism displayed 
by the A. F. of L. construction work- 
ers who were engaged on the defense 
works at Guam at the time of the Japa- 
nese attack upon that historic American 
outpost on December 7, 1941. This ac- 
count is quoted from the American Fed- 
erationist for January 1942 and may be 
found on page 7 of that national journal 
of organized labor. In bringing this epic 
of American heroism to the attention of 
Congress I wish to add my own humble 
tribute to the valiant courage and iron 
will of the civilian workers trapped by 
the Japanese attack. The Federation- 
ist account of the civilian engagement 
follows: 

At Guam some 400 American Federation of 
Labor construction workers were engaged in 
building fortifications. When they took em- 
ployment in mid-Pacific they knew they 
might at any time become the targets of a 
sudden Japanese blow. But there was a job 
to be done—a job vital to the defense of their 
country—and they happened to be the men 
with the skills to do it. So off to Guam they 
had cheerfully gone. 

Soon after the Jap bombers began to roar 
over Guam and the Jap warships appeared 
offshore the American Federation of Labor 
building trades workers were in the thick of 
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the fray. A few of the men were lucky 
enough to find guns. The others raced to the 
aid of the marines with the only weapons 
they could muster—their tools: wrenches, 
chisels, hammers—anything they could swing 
at a Jap. 

And with no more protection than these 
tools afforded, the workers of Guam engaged 
these savage Japs in hand-to-hand combat. 

The Navy informed the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that the workers “gave a very 
good account of themselves.” Undoubtedly 
they did. 


Mr. Speaker, I know the whole Nation 
will be heartened by this brief account of 
unmeasured. courage and gallantry by 
the American workers at Guam. It is 
but one more item of documentary evi- 
dence testifying to the zeal and devotion 
of the men and women employed in our 
mills, factories, mines, shops, and offices. 
Where the security of America is in- 
volved, labor stands shoulder to shoulder 
with the military forces. American labor 
will “Keep ’em flying!” 





The Need for a Unified Air Force Is 
Strikingly Demonstrated in the Philip- 


pines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article from the Washington 
Daily News of January 26, 1942, entitled 
“Oh, for More Planes—MacArthur Needs 
a, which speaks very eloquently for 
tself: 


OH, FOR MORE PLANES—-MAC ARTHUR NEEDS ‘EM 


WitH GENERAL MACARTHUR’S ARMY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES, January 26.—Americans battling 
doggedly with their backs to the sea believe 
the planes turned out in a single day back 
home could turn the tide in the Philippines. 

They’ve shown they're not afraid to die; 
and they’re carrying on—despite their lack of 
adequate air support—in the face of bomb- 
ings and strafings. 

Their rifles are better; their artillery is 
deadlier—but they believe America should 
send them more planes. 

Their pride is hurt because of the inability 
of the United States, the world’s greatest 
producer of planes, to gain air supremacy. 





Does Progress Bring Complication? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
Tinclude the following editorial from the 
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Mitchell (Ind.) Tribune of January 22, 
1942: 
DOES PROGRESS BRING COMPLICATION? 


A rather well known man who is heard reg- 
ularly on the radio talked recently about the 
necessity of going forward constantly. He 
said, in effect, that the present is more im- 
portant than the past; that present is always 
a time of preparation for the future. He 
picked to pieces the idea that there have ever 
been any “good old days” to which anyone 
should want to return. He said there has 
never been a time in the past which compared 
in advantages with the present; and em- 
phasized that it is a fallacy to talk about go- 
ing back to something better—only the future 
holds anything better than the present. 

This is undoubtedly correct, and as much 
as we sometimes like to put a little halo on 
the past, we suppose there has been no time in 
the past, if taken in its entirety, which was 
as good as the present, even with all of the ills 
of today. It requires a little thinking through 
to convince us of this, but we are convinced. 
We like to think of some of the sterling traits 
which existed back through earlier genera- 
tious—no question but what there were ad- 
mirable bright spots. But a square look at 
conditions which surrounded those shining 
spots takes away most of the argument about 
superiority of the “good old days.” 

No doubt about the improvement and ad- 
vancement made by every succeeding genera- 
tion. In granting this, however, there is one 
big question to which we would like to have 
the answer. 

It is surely becoming clear to everyone that 
advancement has been destroying simplicity; 
replacing it with increasing complication. 
Think it over and see if it isn’t a fact that 
nearly every so-called improvement has ad- 
ded to an entangling web that has been wrap- 
ping around the individual lives of all people. 
This web is becoming so thick that it is 
pulling people like puppets on strings, as they 
go through a routine of increasing activities 
which the way of life requires. It is not un- 
common to hear persons say that they no 
longer have time really to live. 

These developments have somehow drawn 
people into closer mass action, closer related 
in many of the things that are done. This 
has resulted in more and more Government 
regulation, to control the action presumably 
for the best interests of all. Which means, 
of course, restriction on the individual. It 
is becoming increasingly necessary to get a 
license, permit, or permission from someone, 
and then be checked by inspectors to see if 
the rules are being followed. 

Is this increasing complication, with its ac- 
companying restriction of personal freedom— 
does this come as a natural part of progress 
toward a better way of life? We'd like to 
hear the explanation. 





The American Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
we are to have our share of sorrows and 
set-backs in the months that lie directly 
ahead. Our adversaries still hold the ad- 
vantage given by their years of prepara- 
tion for war while we were believing in 
and building only toward peace, but when 
those adversaries look upon what valor 
and ability can do with a few brave men 


and moderate equipment they should be 
able to see what they may expect when 
we catch up—as most certainly we shall. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur and his men 
are proving to us and to the world that 
the American still reflects the spirit of 
Washington, Jackson, Houston, Custer, 
and York. 

MAC ARTHUR AND THE STAR-SPANGLED FLAG 


All hail to Doug MacArthur and his fellows 
stanch and bold, 

Who stand as heroes ever stand, whose names 
shall be enrolled 

As noblemen on hist’ry’s page for future men 
to see 

Who stood and paid the price of faith that 
men may still be free. 


When his command to men is made they 
know but to cbey 

If rain or shine, whatever come, and be it 
night or day, 

It is to do by honor’s law, ’tis not to boast 


or brag 
But to lay down a hero’s life for freedom and 
its flag. 


All hail to our great Army which holds the 


nation free, 

A symbol clear to all the world of truth and 
liberty, 

Hail to the heroes of this fight who willing 
are to die 

To hold our country’s flag secure wherever it 
shall fly. 

They are the sons of duty who love their land 
of truth, 

Whose gospel is the gospel of freedom and of 
youth, 

Whose bravery is the symbol of life and love 
and birth 

So man may be his very own wherever rolls 
the earth. 


MY COUNTRY SPEAKS 
I 


I give you western cornfields “in green bat- 
talions drilled,” 
I give you youth and freedom neath the 
sky; 
I give you life with liberty where faith can- 
not be killed 
If you are ready still to fight and die. 
If you are ready still to fight and die among 
mankind, 
To hold aloft my banner on the breeze. 
Though wicked ones may poison bring, that 
poison you may find 
*Tis never found by slaves upon their knees. 
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If you face life with courage, and with cour- 
age unto death, 
Then life for you will hold secure alway; 
And if the sacrifice you make shall take away 
your breath, 
*Twill bear true life forever and a day. 
So if you love my justice you will hold my 
banner high, 
And may the Lord of Hosts bestow you 
grace; 
For he is dead—already dead—who, living, 
would not die 
To hold the torch of freedom in its place. 


Mr. Speaker, and to call attention to 
Lt. John D. Bulkeley’s breathtaking per- 
formance may not be amiss: 

A NEW NAME 
Take down from there, the highest nook, 
And hand to me my courage book, 
That hero book, that book of fame, 
I'm writing down another name 
And well you know I do not tarry 
With every Tom and Dick and Harty, 
Full many 2 worthy mother’s son 
Comes through with high achievement won 
Yet does not gain the right to share 
The glory of his name writ there. 
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Glance at some names as we skim through— 
Already you have quite a few, 

John Paul Jones and Paul Revere 

And Israel Putnam right in here, 

Yes, Washington, that’s plain to view, 
There’s Hobson, York, and Custer too; 

A group of names may high be hung 
Before your Nation yet so young. 


A few days back for death so bold 

The name of Kelly was enrolled, 

Then, lo, came plunging thorugh the spray 
A little boat in Subic Bay, 

To blast a mighty craft apart, 

A task none but the brave could start; 
Therefore, there’s nothing left to do 
But enroll the name of Bulkeley too— 
Oh, take down from its highest nook 
And hand to me my hero book. 





New York’s Tyranny 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune: 


‘NEW YORK’S TYRANNY 

Under the pretense of air-raid precautions 
a dictatorship has been established in New 
York City such as never been dreamed of on 
this continent. Fiorello LaGuardia, the 
part-time mayor, has recruited a political 
force of 235,000 air-raid wardens. Under 
an ordinance LaGuardia pushed through his 
city council, anyone may be fined $500 and 
imprisoned for 6 months for disobeying the 
orders of these henchmen. The evidence to 
be submitted in court would be the warden’s 
say so. 

LaGuardia has consistently displayed a dis- 
position toward arbitrary action. His private 
army in tin hats can be expected to take its 
color from him. There is no legal curb on 
the conduct of the wardens in pushing the 
citizenry around, or insulting and molesting 
women. Before it is all over recourse to 
habeas corpus may prove increasingly neces- 
sary. If, under the guise of emergency, that 
goes, too, there will be not a single protec- 
tion for the citizen from the will of the 
mayor. New York is now almost as com- 
pletely under the tyrant’s heel as were 
Frenchmen in the days of the letter of 
cachet. 





Nondefense Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terest of national defense the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill should be defeated 
or at least the nondefense projects should 
be eliminated from the bill. 

It is no valid excuse for its passage to 
argue that the bill does not appropriste 








money but only authorizes projects. A 
project requiring a vast expenditure of 
money not vitally essential for national 
defense has no justification for authori- 
zation while the energies and financial 
resources of every individual and organ- 
ization in this country are expected to be 
exerted to the absolute limit toward win- 
ning the war. 

The St. Lawrence waterway project, 
included in the omnibus bill, is one of 
those that should be eliminated. The 
Beaver-Mahoning Grand River Canal 
project constitutes an unwarranted ex- 
penditure of funds for small benefit. 
The Florida ship canal, the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee canal, and other similar proj- 
ects that are indefensible from a na- 
tional-defense viewpoint. These projects 
certainly are not vitally essential to win- 
ning che war, but, on the contrary, they 
would actually obstruct national defense 
and place the country in an even more 
vulnerabie position for the future. 

Obviously the arguments against the 
construction of these waterways now that 


we are at war are tremendously strength- 


ened, 

The following organizations, with 
members in our defense Army and Navy 
and other branches of the Government 
defending our homes and our American 
way of life, are depending on their posi- 
tions being preserved for them and if 
these projects are built their positions 
would be eliminated. Mr. Speaker, the 
letters speak for themselves, and I in- 
clude them in the Recorp: 


Uprer OHIO VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., January 24, 1942, 
The Honorable Aurrep F. BEIrTEr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: Opposition to the proposed 
Beaver-Mahoning Canal, which is included 
in the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, is 
growing daily, especially in the three States 
directly affected by the waterway proposal. 

Recently I informed you concerning the 
great number of newspapers and periodicals 
which have opposed the canal project edi- 
torially. I am sending herewith for your in- 
formation a list of the substantial organiza- 
tions which have adopted formal action 
protesting construction of the canal: 

Order of Railway Conductors, legislative 
board, Columbus, Ohio. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks and Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Cleveland Industrial Union Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (C. I. O.). 

Weir-Cove Chamber of Commerce, Weirton, 
W. Va. 

Pennsylvania System Adjustment Board of 
the United Transport Service Employees of 
America, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conneaut City Council, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Borough of Carnegie, Carnegie, Pa. 

Ashtabula City Council, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Erie Chamber of Commerce, Erie, Pa. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Little 
Giant Lodge, No. 181, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Brotherhosd of Locomotive Engineers, Divi- 
sion 416, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Little 
Giant Lodge, No. 181, local grievance com- 
mittee, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Carnegie School Board, Carnegie, Pa. 

North End Club, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Lodge 
No. 231, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Order Railway Conductors, Chartiers Valley 
Division, No. 447, Carnegie, Pa. 
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Lake County Board of County Commis- 
sioners, Painesville, Chio. 

Painesville Chamber of Commerce, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 

Order Railway Conductors, Dennison Divi- 
sion, No. 278, Dennison, Ohio. 

Clarksburg Chamber of Commerce, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Penn- 
sylvania State Legislative Board, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Order of Railway Conductors, Licking Divi- 
sion, No. 166, Newark, Ohio. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Little Giant Lodge, No. 627, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Order of Railway Telegraphers, Division 
No. 52, Coraopolis, Pa. 

Borough of New Brighton, New Brighton, 
Pa 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Wm. 8S. Carter Lodge No. 910, 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Charleston Chamber of Commerce, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Ohio Valley Board of Trade, Wheeling, 
W. Va 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers, local union No. 116, 
A. F. of L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Tube 
City Lodge No. 954, McKeesport, Pa. 

Order of Railway Conductors, Local Griev- 
ance Committee of Adjustment, Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pa. 

Association of Brighton Citizens, 
Brighton, Pa. 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, Nordi Lcdge No. 995, Albion, Pa. 

Borough of Ben Avon, Ben Avon, Pa. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, True 
Blue Lodge No. 944, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

City Council of Painesville, Painesville, Pa. 

American Federation of Railroad Workers, 
Loyal Lodge No. 317, Dawson, Pa. 

Order of Railway Conductors, Mauch Chunk 
Division No. 153, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Conneaut Kiwanis Club, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Conneaut Chamber of Commerce, Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 

Borough of Albion, Albion, Pa. 

West Virginia Chamber of Commerce, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, Beaver Valley Lodge No. 2777, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of ‘Way Em- 
ployees, Monyoch Lodge No. 2779, Vanderbilt, 
Pa. 


New 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Representation Lodge No. 256, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Geauga County Commissioners, Chardon, 
Ohio. 

Board of Commissioners of Stowe Town- 
ship, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Emsworth Borough Council, Emsworth, Pa. 

Holy Name Society of St. Michael’s Parish, 
Greenville, Pa. 

Railway Club of Greenville, Greenville, Pa. 

Knights of Columbus, Council No. 1446, 
Greenville, Pa. 

Car and Foundry Worker’s Union, Chartiers 
Valley Local No. 1, McKees Rocks, Pa. 

Borough of Cranesville, Cranesville, Pa. 

Federated Shop Crafts of Bessemer and 
Lake Erie, Greenville, Pa. 

Borough Council of Greenville, Greenville, 
Pa. 

Pomona Grange of Mercer County, Pa. 

American Federation of Railroad Workers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chamber of Commerce, Greenville, Pa. 

Village of Fairport, Fairport Harbor, Ohio. 

Kiwanis Club of Greenville, Greenville, Pa. 

Lowell C. Hein Post No. 2529, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Altrusa Club, Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Croation Fraternal Union, Ledge No. 508, 
Greenville, Pa. 

Borough Council of Fredonia, 
County, Pa. 

International Brotherhocd of Firemen and 
Oilers, local No. 885, Greenville, Pa. 

Sandusky Rotary Club, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Bessemer Welfare Association, Inc., Besse- 
mer & Lake Erie Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Bessemer (of Pittsburgh) Federal Credit 
Union No. 2700, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

City Council of Sharon, Sharon, Pa. 

Lions Club of Sandusky, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Commissioners of Braddock Township, 
Braddock, Pa. 

Order of Railway Telegraphers, Division No. 
51, Greenville, Pa. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America, No. 
116, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Slovak Catholic Sokol, Assembly No. 132, 
Greenville, Pa. 

Borough Council of Versailles, Versailles, 
Pa. 

Borough Council of Conneautville, Con- 
neautville, Pa. 

Fellows Club of Conneautville, Conneaut- 
ville; Pa. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Iron Ore Lodge No. 712, Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 

Ashtabula County Republican Central and 
Executive Committee, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Mutual Benefit Asscciation of the Bessemer 
& Lake Erie Railroad Employees, Greenville, 
Pa. 

Fairport Men’s Civic Club, Fairport Harbor, 
Ohio. 

Borough of Sewickley Heights, Sewickley, 
Pa. 
McKees Rocks School Board, McKees Rocks, 
Pa. 

Beaver County Commissioners, Beaver, Pa. 

Borough of Emsworth, Emsworth, Pa. 

Borough of Edgeworth, Edgeworth, Pa. 

This is respectfully submitted for your con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 


Mercer 


L. FP. Rarns. 





INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
St. Petersburg Fla., January 24, 1942, 
Hon. A. F. Perrer, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGressMAN: The International 
Railway Association, composed of retired rail- 
road employees from 53 railroads in the 
United States, at their regular meeting in St. 
Petersburg, Fla.,on Monday, January 5, 1942, 
unanimously adopted the enclosed reso:ution. 

The retired railroad men of the country, we 
believe, are a unit behind our Government 
in its determination to defeat the malicious 
attacks of our enemies. We are willing to 
bear our fair share of the burden which all 
citizens must assume in order to provide the 
sinews of war. We realize that the tax bur- 
den which the people of this country will be 
required to assume during the next several 
years will be exceptionally heavy and much 
greater than that which we have ever hereto- 
fore been required to submit to. Retired rail- 
road men, many of them owners of their own 
homes, will be required to pay these increased 
taxes, notwithstanding that they to a large 
extent and in many instances must rely solely 
upon the annuities provided for them under 
the Railroad Retirement Act for their sub- 
sistence. 

The retired railroad employees of the coun- 
try, in common, we believe, with the great 
majority of our citizens, are in favor of an 
all-out effort to defeat the aggressors; but we 
do most earnestly object to the spending of 
our funds by the Government for anything 
not essential to our present war effort or not 
reasonably necessary to the general health 
and welfare of the people of the Nation. Our 
association, after considering carefully all of 
these matters, have adopted and directed me 
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to forward to you a copy of the enclosed reso- 
lution, which we sincerely hope will receive 
your careful consideration. 
Very truly yours, 
J. A. Nessrrt, Secretary. 


Whereas the Seventy-seventh Congress of 
the United States, during the course of its 
second session, will have before it some of 
the most important matters ever to engage 
the attention of our national legislative body; 
and ‘ 
Whereas by far the most important matters 
to be considered by the Congress are those 
which will assure a and victorious out- 
come of our conflict with the aggressor na- 
tions that have attacked our country and 
who seek to destroy our democratic institu- 
tions and our free and honorable way of life; 
and 

Whereas we believe that it is essential to 
victory that we preserve and strengthen the 
unity and steadfast purpose of our citizens in 
support of an unrestricted and unlimited of- 
fensive war program, to the end that dicta- 
tors and war lords seeking to conquer and 
subjugate the people of the earth may be 
crushed, never to rise again; and 

Whereas we believe that to accomplish our 
purpose without unnecessary loss of life or 
time it is absolutely essential that every 
necessary resource of money, manpower, and 
material should be devoted to a successful 
prosecution of our war efforts, and that to 
that end all nonessential expenditures not 
necessary to the protection of our country 
and the health and welfare of its citizens 
should be eliminated; and 

Whereas the pending omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill is a most glaring attempt to raid 
the National Treasury for nonessential, non- 
defense purposes, containing as it does such 
items as the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project, the Beaver-Mahoning Canal, the 
Florida ship canal the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Canal, and other similar projects that are in- 
defensible from a national-defense viewpoint 
and of doubtful value from any other view- 
point: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the International Railway As- 
sociation, in meeting assembled at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., That we reaffirm our faith in our 
Representatives and Senators in Congress, in 
the firm belief that they will take every 
necessary step within their powers to assure 
the protection of our country and the pres- 
ervation of its institutions; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge Congress to curtail 
to the fullest extent possible all nondefense 
expenditures, and that it decisively reject 
such wasteful projects as those mentioned 
above and all other items in the rivers and 
harbors bill not clearly demonstrated to be 
necessary to the defense of the United States. 

H. C. Grass, President. 
J. A. Nessitt, Secretary. 





Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address delivered 
by my colleague, Hon. MartTIn J. KENNEDY 
of New York, at the twentieth annual 
dinner of the Veterans’ Association of the 
New York Central system held on Thurs- 


day, January 22, 1942, at the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City. 
Mr. Kennepy selected as the subject of 


‘his address the very timely topic, Lead- 


was made consisted of those employees 
having 15 years service with the New 
York Central Railway System. The 
members by their long and faithful serv- 
ice to an important and basic industry, 
have proven they possess the qualities of 
leadership. Day in and day out, through- 
out the years, they have served the people 
and industry of our country. 

Mr. KENNEDY brings to his subject a 
long and intimate knowledge of the per- 
sonnel of the transportation systems of 
the country. He has served for years on 
the important Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce which considers 
all legislation affecting the railroads of 
the country and their employees. 

His own long and faithful public service 
are proof of his possession of those qual- 
ities of leadership about which he speaks, 
and I consider it a privilege to extend my 
remarks by setting forth his address. 

It is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Vet- 
erans’ Association of the New York Central 
System: 

I am grateful for your invitation to par- 
ticipate in the twentieth annual banquet of 
the metropolitan chapter. I am doubly 
grateful for the added pleasure of addressing 
you on this anniversary. 

It is a pleasant experience for a man, espe- 
cially one occupying public office, to be the 
guest of your organization, composed of the 
men and women who make the wheels of a 
great railroad go around. Tonight I feel at 
home because of the warm and sincere greet- 
ing of many of your members. It has been 
my privilege to have enjoyed, over a period 
of years, the friendship of these veterans of 
the New York Central System. 

Your invitation permitted me to select my 
own topic, and since the men and women 
engaged in the railroad industry are poten- 
tial leaders, I have chosen Leadership as my 
subject. The national emergency demands 
that our country encourage and develop more 
men and women as leaders. 

With our country at war, with the fate of 
the whole world hanging in the balance, 
with the mental outlook of our citizens 
somewhat obscured by the present interna- 
tional crisis, it is imperative that we Ameri- 
cans prepare for the tasks ahead. To guide 
us, we shall need men and women of real 
courage and sterling character. The rail- 
road industry, employing, as it does, more 
than a mililon and a quarter loyal Americans 
of the finest type and trained to implic- 
itly follow orders, is one of the groups from 
which great things are expected in demon- 
strated ability and competent leadership. 
This includes every man and woman in your 
industry. 

The dictionary defines a leader as one 
who exerts special influence over a number 
of people. In order to exert such influence 
one must have energy, intelligence, char- 
acter, tact, humor, system, and organization. 

As we scan the horizon of leadership, cer- 
tain names come to our mind and these 
names we associate with cutstanding accom- 
plishments in various fields. In the field of 
music, we think of Wagner; in the modern 
theater, Eugene O'Neill; in the field of bio- 
logical theories, Darwin; and in the field of 
transportation and rails, Frederick E. Wil- 
liamson. 

No Parliament or Congress can legislate 
leadership. While it is possible to pass laws 
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possible 
at the names of General MacArthur and Lt. 
John D. Buckeley. We are deeply moved hy 
the name of Lt. Colin Kelly. We loudly ap- 
plaud the legions of others who are now on 
the march in their determination to preserve 
the ideals of our beloved country. 

The reasons why we must develop leader- 


work, must acquire these traits: 1. Calmness; 
2. courage; 3. tolerance; 4. truth; 5. service; 
6. faith; 7. character. 

1. Calmness: Calmness requires of us poise 
and dignity, self-mastery and self-control. 
We must always keep calm and cool whatever 
may happen. To do this we must learn early 
the art of self-discipline and drop the desire 
for mere self-expression. 

2. Courage: What an hour to learn the 
metal of which we are made! 

The whole world seems to be in the grip 
of some mad monster who would take it and 
shake it as an angry cat would take and 
shake a frightened little mouse. What is 
reai ? There is nothing courageous in 
fiying at night, with the speed of the wind, 
above a sleeping city and dropping deadly 
bombs upon helpless people. Such are the 
deeds of devils and not of brave men. No 
crosses of honor will eysr be earned by those 
who perform such dastardly acts. 

On a tomb in the old Thomas Jefferson 
Cemetery at Monticello are these words from 

: “One who never turned his back 
but marched breast forward.” That is the 
spirit of the truly courageous. 

8. Tolerance: The candle of tolerance has 
long since ceased to shine in many places, 
but you must keep it burning; for tolerance 
is a fundamental part in any religious faith. 
We daily ask in our prayer of prayers, that 
the Father of us all be tolerant and forgive 
us in proportion as we are tolerant and for- 
give those who trespass against us. 

I am aware of the difficulty of always being 
tolerant and kind but, as Wordsworth warned 
us, we are most remembered by the little, 
nameless acts of kindness and of love. 

We pay in physical as well as in spiritual 
pain when we harbor hate and unforgiveness 
in our hearts: So, learn now to be kind and 
tolerant. 

4. Truth: Truth is the first casualty of war, 
both without and within. 

To know, or not to know; that is the eternal 
question. Saint and scientist alike are ever 
asking with Pilate, “What is truth?” 

Iam thinking now of five great torchbearers 
of truth who led the world into new realms 
of knowledge. Each presented truths which 
have long been accepted, but we must be 
prepared for new truths which will be un- 
folded as man advances in wisdom and un- 
derstanding. Follow truth wherever it msy 
lead you. It alone will guide you into the 
largest freedom of mind and heart. 

5. Service: As we all know, life is some- 
thing more than moonlight and roses, Lives 
devoted largely to selfish satisfactions are like 
orchids—expensive but emit no sweet odors; 
like peacocks which parade in pride and 
splendor but sing no songs; or like the 
Japanese cherry trees which delight us with 
their beauty of bud and blossom but furnish 








no food for the hungry or shade for the 
shelterless. 

Most of you, I am sure, think in terms of 
your happy home and family life. You could 
have no finer dream To provide a restful 
retreat for some gallant Romeo is a work 
worthy of the loveliest Juliet. To be the 
head of such a home is worthy of any Romeo. 
For, a happy home is a replica of heaven and 
to be the mother of a Washington is greater 
than to be Washington himself. 

Some of you, no doubt, have already 
hitched to shining stars the wagons of your 
ambition in art, music, and literature. To 
some, here tonight, success has crowded your 
loftiest hopes. To me “All service ranks the 
same with God.” There is no real progress 
in life without privation and pain. Life is 
made up of both tears and cheers, Into 
every fertile life some rain must fall. Eter- 
nal sunshine everywhere means a dreary des- 
ert. When you feel keenly the chisel of fate 
and circumstance, remember that so are 
fashioned all the finest things of life. A life 
patterned along these lines reflects the high- 
est type of service. 

6. Faith: Faith is the alpha and omega of 
all human progress. Our first faith should 
be in faith itself. Keep your faith in Amer- 
ica. Every true patriot loves his country. 
Remember Scott’s lines: 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!” 

We point with pride to our wide territory 
and our ever-growing population, but neither 
plains nor leadership alone make a nation 
great. 

“Only men can make 

A nation great and strong 
Men who for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long.” 


True leadership demands that you keep 
your faith in yourself, in humanity, in your 
country and in God. 

7. Character: We must learn early in life 
that spiritual values are as real as material 
ones; that faith is as real as the fragrance of 
flowers; that hope is as eternal as the ever- 
lasting hills; and that love is as luminous as 
the light from sun and stars. 

You will remember Emerson’s reminder 
that the gods we worship write their names 
upon our faces. May I remind you of the 
importance that we adopt a way of life that 
will justify us in having our God “write His 
name upon our fair faces in living letters 
so lustrous that it will be at once a badge of 
honor and a mark of leadership.” 

Speaking as a Member of the Congress of 
the United States, I appeal to you as citizens, 
deeply interested in the life of our beloved 
country, to supply men and women to be our 
future leaders. I firmly believe that the 
railroad fraternity is the greatest tower of 
strength in this country. One secret of your 
power and strength is your mutual good 
understanding as demonstrated at this annual 
banquet. 

Because of the high character of those 


engaged in the railroad industry, our country + 


depends upon you to preserve the high noble 
traditions of our land. 

These are moments when history is being 
made, when the far-blown dust of centuries 
becomes suddenly flesh and blood again, and 
the living imagination is electrified by the 
accomplishments of our forefathers. Can we 
sit idly by and fail to realize that we are the 
logical successors of those men and women 
who blazed the trail and bequeathed to us 
our America? If we do, we shall be failing 
a great trust. I know you will not fail the 
United States of America. 

As I look out over this vast audience I can- 
not fail to admire the splendid spirit of 
comradeship that prevails. Tonight you have 
exchanged many pleasantries and enjoyed a 
happy reunion with old, true friends. This 
is as it should be. As you look back over the 
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years of association with the New York Cen- 
tral you must have delightful memories, and 
you see each other at these yearly gatherings 
through the eyes of affection and much tried 
comradeship. Such is your friendship. 

As your guest, I, too, absorb this fine spirit 
of good fellowship, and I congratulate you on 
this, your twentieth reunion. For the coming 
year— 

“May the road rise with you 
And the wind be always behind you.” 


Thank you, and good night. 





Pledge of Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks I 
submit herewith a very splendid and 
highly appropriate resolution adopted by 
the Townsend Recovery Plan Club of 
Hattiesburg, Miss., approving the decla- 
ration of war against the Axis Powers 
and pledging their support to the Presi- 
dent and the country. The resolution 
and signers follow: 


We, the members of the Townsend Recovery 
Plan Club No. 1 of Hattiesburg, Miss., ao 
hereby endorse the action of the President 
and Congress of the United States in their 
declaration of war against Japan after their 
treacherous and murderous attack on the 
citizens and property of our Government of 
the United States, at a time when we were 
at peace with the Government of Japan, and 
at a time when the proper officials of the two 
nations were negotiating or trying to nego- 
tiate a peace term in the Pacific. And we 
endorse the declaration of war against Ger- 
many and Italy. And we do hereby tender 
our services to Congress and the President, to 
be used the way they think we can best serve. 

Sincerely, 

W. J. Stokes, president; Mrs. D. T. 
Duckworth, secretary; J. T. Jordan, 
C. F. Cubley, W. T. Thomas, S. R. 
Cubley, Tom Collier, J. W. Jar- 
man, J. M. Arnold, A. A. Van- 
dender, J. B. Cunningham, I. 
H. Hollingsworth, Mrs. C. F. Cub- 
ley, J. M. Hall, Frank H. Hasper, 
Mrs. Ida McCardle, A. D. % 
D. J. Lee, C. E. Nobles, Charles H. 
Schmuck. 








“We're Telling You!” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I wish to insert 
in the Recorp a brief editorial written by 
Col. William Glenn, in the Orlando 
Times, Orlando, Fla., which I think is 
pertinent and timely: 
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“WE'RE TELLING YOU” 


Events have a way of tossing a mean 
shadow across the horizon. 

We are always ready to attack someone 
who has vision, who predicts things you do 
not want to happen. 

Sinclair Lewis had a way of picturing 
things, sardonically, that could not happen 
here. 

So goes the march of moving history. 

It was not so long ago that an Alabama- 
born gentleman predicted something the 
folks didn’t want or did not like to hear. 
CLaupe Pepper seemed to be a target for shot, 
shell, and the Bronx cheer. 

Our junior United States Senator told the 
very smug American world that Dakar would 
be a jumping off place for Hitler’s hordes to 
the Western World. He told us to grab 
Dakar, on the African bulge. Folks jeered 
him, said he was dragging us into war. 

Now Marshal Weygand has been liquidated. 
Hitler has given him the purge. Vichy has 
sold out. Petain is a rubber stamp. West 
Africa is about to go over to the Axis. Dakar 
is the nearest point in West Africa to the 
United States and South America. 

We will wake up one of these days, when 
the Panama Canal is bombed, when the 
South American countries are invaded. 

It is not going to be funny when Nazi 
subs show up off Boston and New York as 
‘they did in the first World War. 

Don’t cuss CLaupe Pepper for telling you 
this time, Cuss the Times, We're telling 
you. 





“No Man Can Serve Two Masters” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, as I said on the floor today, I 
wish to call attention of the Members 
to the conclusions of the Truman com- 
mittee with regard to the use of dollar-a- 
year men, because I have long been con- 
vinced that such a practice should be 
abolished. I offered an amendment to 
a naticnal defense appropriation bill to 
that effect last October. It was defeated 
at the time, but I feel that the Truman 
report offers abundant justification for 
my having called attention to the situa- 
tion some time ago. Under permission 
granted by the House, I place in the 
Recorp the paragraphs on this subject, 
pages 7 to 10 of part 5 of the Truman 
report: 

. DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN 

The principal positions of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management were assigned to per- 
sons holding important positions with large 
companies who were willing and anxious to 
serve on a dollar-per-year, or without com- 
pensation (w. 0. c.) basis. They usually did 
not sever their business connections, but in- 
stead obtained leave of absence. In many in- 
stances they continued to act for their com- 
panies, publicly announcing that their Gov- 
ernment work was part-time work only. 
Their companies continued to pay their sal- 
aries. In some cases their compensation was 
even increased. 

As of January 5, 1942, there were 255 dollar- 
a-year men and 631 without-compensation 
men employed in the Office of Production 
Management. 
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The Office of Production Management has 


would have been to violate principles of 
agency law which have been settled for cen- 
turies. This exclusion from working on mat- 
ters in which their companies were interested 
does mean, however, that the dollar-a-year 
and without-compensation men were gen- 
erally assigned to tasks materially different 
from those in which they had engaged in 
private life and raises a question as to 
whether we can even say that in utilizing 
such men we gained the experience of big 
business. This generality is, however, sub- 
ject to the qualification that many of the 
dollar-a-year and without-compensation men 
are professional men who unquestionably had 
experience in the same fields in which they 
are now working for the Office of Production 
Management. They, however, are dealing 
with matters involving the welfare of the class 
of clients by whom they were formerly em- 
ployed and by whom they naturally expect 
to be employed in the future. 

Although the contracts obtained by the 
companies loaning the services of dollar-a- 
year and w. o. c. men are not passed upon by 
the men so loaned, such companies do obtain 
very substantial benefits from the practice. 
The dollar-a-year and w. o. c. men so loaned 
spend a considerable portion of their time 
during office hours in familiarizing them- 
selves with the defense program. They are, 
therefore, in a much better position than the 
ordinary man in the street to know what type 
of contracts the Government is about to let 
and how their companies may best proceed 
to obtain consideration. They also are in an 
excellent position to know what shortages are 
imminent and to advise their companies on 
how best to proceed, either to build up in- 
ventories against future shortages, or to apply 
for early consideration for priorities. They 
can even advise them as to how to phrase 
their requests for priorities. In addition, 
such men are frequently close personal friends 
and social intimates of the dollar-a-year and 
Ww. o. c. men who do pass upon the contracts 
in which their companies are interested. 

These are only a few of the advantages 
which large companies have obtained from 
the practice, and it should be especially noted 
that they are the very same ones which the 
small and intermediate businessmen attempt 
to obtain by hiring people who they believe 
have “inside information,” and “friends on 
the inside’ who could assist them in obtain- 
ing favorable consideration for contracts. 
Therefore, in a very real sense the dollar-a- 
year and w. o. c. men can be termed “lobby- 
ists.” This does not mean that either they or 
their companies are engaged in any illegal 
conduct, for lobbying as such is not illegal, 
but it does meen that human nature being 
what it is, there is a very real opportunity 
for the favoritism and other abuses which has 
led the public to condemn lobbying and the 
Congress to consider corrective legislation. 

In addition to the above benefits, the com- 
panies loaning the services of dollar-a-year 
and w. o. c. men obtain other and less 
tangible, but perhaps even more important 
benefits. All important procurement con- 
tracts must be approved by these dollar-a- 
year and w. o. c. men, which means that 
contracts must conform to their theories or 
business. Since they represent the largest 
companies this means that the defense pro- 
gram in all its ramifications must obtain 
the approval of the large companies. This 
does not mean that the boards of directors 
of the large companies are requested to de- 
termine the defense program, nor does it 
even mean that the dollar-a-year and w. o. c. 
men consciously favor their companies or 
their companies’ methods of doing business. 
On the contrary, the committee believes that 
most dollar-a-year and w. o. c. men are 


honest and conscientious, and that they 
would not intentionally fav 
However, it is not 
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result in excess capacity after the war and 
adversely affect their post-war profits; and 
that large companies should not be expected 
or required to convert their existing facili- 
ties into defense plants, where they prefer 


they can operate profitably on terms dic- 
tated by themselves. 

The dollar-a-year and w. 0. c. men Sub- 
consciously reflect the opinions and conclu- 
sions which they formerly reached as man- 
agers of large interests with respect to Gov- 
ernment competition, with respect to taxa- 
tion and amortization, with respect to the 
financing of new plant expansion, and with 
respect to the margin of profit which should 
be allowed on war contracts. For a more de- 
tailed discussion of some of the effects of 
such subconscious thinking, the committee 
refers to its previous report on Priorities 
and the Utilization of Existing Manufactur- 
ing Facilities, s copy df which is attached 
hereto as appendix II. 

The committee has been trying for months 
to force a greater use of our existing facilities, 
of both large and small plants, and believes 
that a belated but serious effort has been 
made to make progress in this direction. The 
past cannot be undone, but it is vitally im- 
portant that the same mistakes should not be 
repeated in the future. 

The committee is opposed to a policy of 
taking free services from persons with axes to 
grind, and the committee believes that the 
Government should not continue to accept 
the loan of dollar-a-year and w. o. c. men by 
companies with so large a stake in the de- 
fense program. The committee, therefore, 
suggests that steps should be taken by the 
Office of Production Management to offer 
Government salaries to the dollar-a-year and 
w. 0. c. men within the range which the Gov- 
ernment has paid for positions of similar re- 
sponsibility in other departments, and that 
such persons should be required during the 
duration of their employment by the Gov- 
ernment to disassociate themselves from any 
employment by or payment from companies 
which have obtained large defense contracts. 
This does not mean that they should not 
have an expectancy of returning to their 
companies after the Government has no fur- 
ther need for their services, but the committee 
does believe that they should have no com- 
mitments for reemployment, and that they 
should not receive compensation for services 
which they cannot properly render to their 
companies during their employment. No 
man can honestly serve two masters. 

The propriety of such a recommendation 
was recognized by John Lord O’Brian,. gen- 
eral counsel of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, when he required lawyers who were 
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State Song 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942. 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, for the 


paper of the two Dakotas, has been spon- 
soring a contest to select a State song for 
South Dakota. The contest has been 
supported by all other papers of the 
State, both daily and weekly, and has 
been actively promoted by W. C.—“Ever- 
lastingly-at-it Put’—Putnam, Chicago 
salesman for the Portis Hat Co., who 
spends most of his time in South Dakota 
and who devotes most of that time to 
boosting and advertising the scenic 
grandeur, the wholesome atmosphere, 
the endless opportunities, and the inimi- 
table productivity of South Dakota. 
“Put” is South Dakota’s greatest volun- 
teer promoter, and the longer he works 
at it the more enthusiastic he becomes, 
until his zeal for the State now makes 
him a friendly neighbor of everybody in 
it, whether he wears a Portis hat or not. 
Last week at the midwinter meeting of 
the Siate Press Association, held in Sioux 
Falls, the winner of the State song contest 
was announced and the winning song and 
its author revealed for the first time. 
The contest was won by one of the 
outstanding band leaders of the Middle 
West, Deecort Hammitt, director of the 
Alcester, S. Dak., municipal band. He 
is the composer of both the music and 
the words, having taken the music from 
an earlier musical production of his, the 
already popular and well-known march 
tune entitled, “The Roundup.” Over 15 
nationally famous bands have already 
been playing “The .Roundup” as a part 
of their repertoire; included in that list 
is the United States Navy Band, the 
Ringling Brothers Circus Band, and the 
Ford Motor Co. Band. The selection also 
was featured at the Chicago World’s Fair 
when the Alcester Band played there in 
oa and again in a repeat appearance in 
The composer of this new State song of 
South Dakota’s is distinctly a South 
Dakota product. He was born in Spencer, 
S. Dak., and has spent his entire life 
in the Sunshine State. When Calvin 
Coolidge was at his summer White House 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota in 
1927, Mr. Hammitt’s selection, “The 
Roundup” from which the music for the 
new march, “Hail! South Dakota” is 








taken was said to be the former Presi- 
dent’s favorite selection. 

Chosen from a list of 158 entries by an 
official State judging committee the win- 
ning selection was picked from a field of 
six final entries by popular vote after all 
six selections had been sung over South 
Dakota radio stations on several occa- 
sions and ballots printed in South Dakota 
newspapers mailed back to the judging 
committee for tabulation. A close second 
was the selection, “Land of Gold,” written 
by Ira FP. Bail, bandmaster of Canton, 
which is a neighboring city to Alcester. 

TO BE DESIGNATED AS OFFICIAL STATE SONG 


Alert band leaders throughout the 
country will want to add this new State 
song to their list of selections as sons and 
daughters of South Dakota, scattered 
throughout the Nation, will thrill to its 
playing and look forward to hearing it. 
The next legislature will be asked to 
name “Hail! South Dakota” as the offi- 
cial State song of South Dakota inas- 
much as the State has never selected an 
official State song. Musicians and lead- 
ers of musical organizations can learn 
how to secure copies of this new hit piece 
by writing to the composer, Deecort 
Hammitt, Alcester, S. Dak. 

The words of the song are as follows: 


HAIL! SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hail! South Dakota, 
The best State in the land, 
Health, wealth, and beauty, 
That’s what makes her grand. 


She has her Black Hills, 

And mines with gold so rare, 
And with her scen’ry, 

No State can compare. 


Come where the sun shines, 

And where life’s worth your while; 
You won’t be here iong 

"Till you’ll wear a smile. 


No State’s so wealthy, 

And no folk quite so true; 
In South Dakota 

No one could feel blue. 





Evidence of American Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, thou- 
sands of native-born American citizens 
unable to get defense employment be- 
cause their birth records have been de- 
stroyed or are unavailable for some other 
cause, and countless other such citizens 
will be relieved of mental anxiety with 
the passage of H. R. 6138, by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Representative 
Ciason. This measure calls for the issu- 
ance of a certificate on the production of 
evidence that the applicant was, in truth, 
born here. 

The New York Herald Tribune of Janu- 
ary 25, 1942, editorially pointed out that 
60,000,000 native-born Americans are 
affected and calls for prompt enactment 
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of the Clason bill in the following edi- 
torial: 


SIXTY MILLION CITIZENS CAN’T PROVE IT 


Sixty million native-born Americans can- 
not produce documentary evidence of citizen- 
ship, the Census Bureau estimates. The prac- 
tice of recording births is comparativeiy re- 
cent in many communities. Nor were doctors 
or parents greatly concerned with records in 
the peaceful days of the Republic. And there 
is no provision of law whereby the native- 
born can get certificates of citizenship. Net- 
uralized citizens can go to the courts—not so 
native Americans. These are among the facts 
cited by Representative CHarizs R. CLASON in 
behalf of a bill to provide for the issuance of 
a certificate on the production of evidence 
that the applicant was, in truth, born here. 

The problem first assumed importance 
when citizens found themselves at a loss to 
comply with requirements of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Now, with the Nation at war, 
hundreds of thousands are precluded from 
defense work because they have no birth cer- 
tificates. The War, Navy, and Commerce De- 
partments recently submitted a plan to the 
vital statistics bureaus of the 48 States to 
provide for the issuance of “delayed birth 
certificates.” To qualify, the applicant 
would be asked to submit hospital or phy- 
sicians’ records, a census record, a. Bible 
entry or baptismal certificate, and the State 
agency would then decide whether to issue 
the document. But the dearth of any records 
at all would still preclude many bona fide 
citizens. 

The provision of a legal procedure for es- 
tablishing citizenship is obvicusly necessary. 
What the procedure shall be would seem to 
be a matter for Congress rather than for 
State bureaus of vital statistics to decide. 
Mr. Ciason’s bill has the approval of the De- 
partment of Justice. The War and Navy De- 
partments have indicated their interest and 
are presumably now cooperating on a bill to 
include its provisions. The Clason bill or 
some other bill which will provide uniform 
requirements and procedure by which native- 
born Americans may, once and for all, estab- 
lish that they are citizens should receive the 
prompt attention of Congress. 





Mr. Roosevelt at Threescore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by James Morgan from the Boston Globe 
of January 25, 1942: 


Mr. ROOSEVELT AT THREESCORE—His SIXtTIETH 
BIRTHDAY A FITTING OCCASION FOR AN APPRE- 
CIATION OF THE PRESIDENT’S LEADERSHIP IN 
Tuts GRAVEST CRISIS 

(By James Morgan) 

President Roosevelt will be 60 this week. 
Let us celebrate his birthday with an appre- 
ciation of his leadership in a time of trial, 
equaled in our history, if at all, only by the 
Civil War. His faults have been subjected to 
the pitiless depreciations of three political 
campaigns and of 9 years in the Presidency. 
There no longer is any use in dwelling upon 
them. 

Family rows stop when strangers take a 
hand in the fight. We have had our divided 
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loyalties, but the time for them ended on 
December 7. There has been since Pearl Har- 
bor no room in the American bosom for any- 
thing else than a single-hearted loyalty to 
our country, under a pilot it chose twice be- 
fore choosing him a third time with a view 
to this very crisis. 

We can neither change Presidents nor 
change the President. The only alternative 
to an acceptance in good faith of the thrice- 
rendered verdict of the American people 
would leave us leaderless, and surely no one 
would wish us to front chaos an unled mob. 

GREAT LEADER FOR GREAT EMERGENCY 

Prime Minister Churchill in his speech to 
the Canadian Parliament referred to the Pres- 
ident as “that great man whom destiny has 
marked for this climax of human fortune.” 
If a man’s greatness cannot be truly meas- 
ured until it is finished, completed, we may 
at least be sure that we have a great leader 
for a great emergency. 

Mr. Roosevelt was prepared to play this 
part by a long and severe training and by a 
native genius for persuading individuals and 
for rallying the masses. Many millions of 
these he aroused to an active interest in 
government and to a sense of partnership 
in it. Under his guidance of public opinion, 
aided by the Japanese and Hitler, we have 
for the first time entered a war a united 
people and by a unanimous vote of Congress 
(except for a solitary dissenting voice). 

RIVAL CHAMPIONS 

Two men came to power within a month 
of each other in 1933, and in the very dif- 
ferent careers they marked out they became 
the embodiments of the issue which is shak- 
ing civilization to its foundations. Both 
alike were products of an upheaval of dis- 
content in a world-wide depression. Roose- 
velt chose the American way of change by 
consent. Hitler took the German way of 
making it by coercion. And that is what men 
are fighting about today all around the globe. 

The President has paid tribute to the in- 
domitable Dutch. He himself is of that 
breed. Berlin and Tokyo are angrily aware 
of the stubbornness and toughness of the ad- 
versary in Washington whom they have 
challenged. 

BOLD, BUT NOT TOO BOLD 

A great leader must be a man of imagi- 
nation. The President foresaw the war when 
the storm clouds were only gathering, and 
he forewarned the free peoples in 1937 when 
he proposed a “quarantine” against the 
Plague of nazi-ism. Since the war came he 
has met with boidness its threats to the 
security of this country and this hemisphere. 
With no timid regard for precedents and 
political bugbears, he did not fear on the 
eve of a Presidential year to agitate changes 
in our neutrality legislation. He began his 
campaign for reelection with a recommenda- 
tion of the first big appropriation for de- 
fense, and in the midst of the campaign he 
traded off the destroyers to Britain for 
island bases in the Atlantic. Without waite 
ing a few weeks for the election, he pressed 
to enactment the first peactime draft in 
our history. The occupation of Greenland, 
Iceland, and Dutch Guiana are other exam- 
ples of the President’s forehandedness. 

Yet with all his audacity, Mr. Roosevelt 
took care not to run ahead of public opin- 
ion. Lowell said of Lincoln in 1864 that 
“time has been his prime minister.” A 
sense of timing, or timeliness, is a necessity 
of popular leadership. 

This is no trick of a mere time server, 
but an essential principle in the conduct of 
government by the consent of the governed, 
of a government .of the people, for the people 
and by the people. Repeatedly the Presi- 
dent has shown himself in closer touch with 
the public mind than Congressmen with their 
ears to the familiar ground of their dis- 
tricts, and often terrified by a noisy minor- 
ity. He has a gift for knowing when to 
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take occasion by the hand and move for- 
ward with the country. 


ving the way for it. The Atlantic con- 
erence and the White House conference seem 
more Rooseveltian than Churchillian. As 
prestige builders and contributions to prop- 
aganda, those meetings of the President with 
the British Prime Minister took the political 
initiative away from Hitler for the first time, 
and by comparison his tricks for recapturing 
it look poor indeed. 

The United Nations, born of the recent 
Roosevelt-Churchill sessions at Washington, 
was a happy christening. Hitler’s new order 
is a negation of national independence, and 
the old dream of a United States of the 
World ran counter to nationalistic sensibili- 
ties. Another instance of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
political inventiveness was his good-neighbor 
policy toward Latin America and his early 
entente cordiale with Canada. The loyalty 
of the Filipinos valiantly fighting a delaying 
battle under General MacArthur is one more 
dividend from the same leadership. 

No leader ever can be all that a freely 
critical constituency expects of him. Those 
who expected this peace-thinking Nation 
could easily and quickly shift its vast ma- 
chinery of production into war gear had 
memories too short to recall the mess we 
made of even the little 3-month Spanish War 

Insofar as Mr. Roosevelt falls short as an 
administrator, it is a natural defect of great- 
ness in leadership. This rarer gift seldom 
if ever is accompanied by executive talent. 
If Lincoln, who made almost every possible 
administrative mistake, worst of all in his 
choice of generals and in their direction, had 
been an efficiency engineer he might have 
subjugated the Confederacy in shorter time. 
But he well might have lost his greater goal— 
to “achieve and cherish a just and a lasting 
peace among ourselves.” To the spirit of 
Lincoln’s leadership above all else we owe 
the restoration of the Union in the minds 
and hearts of the whole country, with a 
reconciled South vieing with the North in 
honoring the memory of its conqueror. 


A CROWDED 2 MONTHS 


On Speaker Raysurn’s sixtieth birthday 3 
weeks ago, the President jestingly wrote him 
that “it must be awful to be so old.” Yet it 
may be no joking matter to have a year 
added to the President’s age. Except for 
Woodrow Wilson, whose sexagenary fell be- 
tween his reelection and his second inaugura- 
tion, no other man in the White House has 
been 60 since Andrew Johnson in the closing 
months of his term more than 70 years ago. 

Consider the duties and decisions which 
Mr. Roosevelt has had to shoulder within two 
months of his threescore milestone: The 
declarations of war, the supplanting of com- 
manding officers in the Pacific and appoint- 
ment of a board of inquiry into the Pearl 
Harbor surprise; planning a global war in 
conferences with Mr. Churchill and his staff 
day after day and far, far into the night; the 
establishment of the War Labor Board and 
the Office of Censor; combating the farm 
lobby’s raid on price-control legislation; ad- 
dressing Congress on the state of the Union; 
presentation of the biggest budget in the 
records of any government; counseling the 
Inter-American Conference at Rio de Janeiro; 
reorganizing war production under Mr 
Donald M. Nelson. From his entry into the 
Presidency that black fourth of March 1933 
it has been his fortune to preside over an 
era of crises, with few and brief holidays. 


HOW WE CAN HELP 


The President has spoken feelingly of “all 
of us who lie awake at night,” “all of us who 
study and study again.” Instead of watching 
the newsreels in an idle curiosity to see how 





Our Unnecessary Sugar Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement issued by me on Janu- 
ary 31, 1940, calling attention to the 
crime against the United States sugar 
growers is pertinent today because of the 
serious sugar shortage that is supposed to 
be. threatening the Nation: 


A CRIME AGAINST UNITED STATES SUGAR GROWERS 


Less than 30 percent of the sugar consumed 
by citizens of the United States is produced 
on our own soil, notwithstanding the fact 
that sugar land is untilled, sugar factories are 
idle, and thousands of men who could have 
jobs in the sugar mills are on relief or unem- 
ployed. Through acreage reductions the New 
Deal is slowly starving the American sugar 
industry to death. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures show that sugar consumption in 
the United States in 1938 was 6,650,000 tons, 
while domestic producers were allowed to 
produce and market only 2,013,500 tons, which 
is a little less than 30 percent of our con- 
sumption. The balance of our sugar needs 
is imported, mostly from Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Why cut 
down on American sugar production when 
we have to import more than 70 percent of 
our needs? 


In the light of the above statement is- 
sued by me 2 years ago, I wish to include 
in my remarks the following editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of Sat- 
urday, January 24, 1942: 

SECRETARY WICKARD’S SUGAR SHORTAGE 


A housewife, one of a number who have 
addressed the Voice of the People on the 
same topic, recently complained in that 
column that when she went to buy 5 pounds 
of sugar at her grocer she was told that she 
could not have it unless she bought at least 
a dollar’s worth of other merchandise. By 
her account she was not trying to hoard 
sugar. In fact, it was the first she had tried 
to buy since Pearl Harbor. 

Her grocer can hardly be blamed. His own 
sugar supply is being restricted and the re- 
quirement that other purchases be made is 
probably as sensible a device as any to confine 
sugar sales to regular customers and prevent 
senseless hoarding. 

The cause of sugar hoarding can be traced 
directly to Washington, to public utterances 
of Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, and to 
the interpretation placed on those utterances 
by some irresponsible radio commentators. 

Mr. Wickard is doubly guilty. Not only has 
he started a sugar panic by his irresponsible 
talk about the United States undertaking to 
feed nearly every one else in the world but 
any shortage that does exist is traceable 
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largely to his own department’s curtailment 
of sugar production, mismamed economic 


urged, without success, that production quo- 
tas be raised to levels to permit maximum 
production. 

That is picture on the production side 


ground. 
The war has closed more markets for 


terprises will naturally have a priority on 
shipping. When those requirements are 
taken care of it is doubtful whether there 
will be enough boats to take to Europe a 
much larger tonnage of sugar than is nor- 
mally shipped out of the Caribbean even if 
customers could be found for it on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

Of our two Pacific sources of sugar, the 
Philippines are assuredly cut off for the 
present; but it seems nonss=sical to main- 
tain. that we cannot get a large quantity— 
and probably our normal shipments—out of 
Hawaii. Enormous quantities of military 
equipment presumably are being shipped and 
will be shipped in the future to Hawaii, 
which obviously will be the first way station 
on any path to the battles in the western 
Pacific. Certainly it is not expected that 
those ships are going to return to this coun- 
try empty. Sugar is the most important 
cargo they can get in Hawaii for the return 
journey. 

The Department of Agriculture bureau- 
crats, anxious to hold their jobs, are making 
a great cry about their activities being essen- 
tial to the war effort. Agricultural produc- 
tion is eSsential to the war effort, but it 1s 
equally essential that the Department be 
purged of the bungling theorists who are 
preventing that production. 





A Tribute to Boyd D. Wagner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, press re- 
ports and radio commentators tell us of 
the heroic acts of our American Air Force 
in the Pacific and the Far East. On yes- 
terday the Chinese Government paid a 
compliment to our men who are fighting 
the enemy with great aggressiveness. 








daring exploits. 
an ace am proud to be able 
pay him this brief tribute. 

On December 11, 1941, he attacked a 
Japanese air detachment in the Philip- 
pines, shooting down 2 planes and de- 


Douglas MacArthur, commander of the 
Far East Army, said this about Wagner: 

When attacked by 5 pursuit planes, he 
shot down 2 planes out of the air and ma- 
chine gunned 12 on the ground, leaving 5 
burning. Wagner ended his terse report by 
saying, “My ges was running low so I re- 
turned home.” 


Five days later Wagner lead American 
flyers in blasting out a nest of 26 Jap- 
anese airplanes 200 miles northwest of 
Manila. He was credited with downing 
five planes up to December 18. 

Lieutenant Wagner was born on Octo- 
ber 26, 1916, in Emeigh, Pa. He received 
his elementary and high-school education 
in Nanty Glo, Pa. Upon his graduation 
from high school, he entered the school 
of aeronautical engineering at Jchns- 
town Junior College of the University 
of Pittsburgh. After completing 2 years 
at junior college he entered the University 
of Pittsburgh im the fall of 1936. After 
spending a year at the University of 
Pittsburgh he joined the Air Corps at 
Randolph Field, Tex., and was assigned 
to Selfridge Field, Mich., from which 
point he was transferred to Manila in 
December of 1940. 

He was commissioned a first lieutenant 
in August 1940. In the spring of 1841 
he was made commander of the Seven- 
teenth Pursuit Group. 

Lieutenant Wagner has been interest- 
ed in studying aviation and making 
model airplanes since he was 8 years of 
age. 

I understand that he is now a member 
of the American air force in Australia, 





Send Us More Japs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, today, as we consider the largest 
naval appropriation bill in history, carry- 
ing, as it does, funds for the Marine 
Corps, I think it highly appropriate to 
Place in the Recorp the official com- 
munique of the Navy, in which the de- 
fense of Wake Island by United States 
marines was cited by the President of 
the United States, as follows: 

Tue WuiTe Hovss, 
Washington, January 5, 1942. 
Citation by the President of the United 
States of the Wake detachment of the 
First Defense Battalion, United States 
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Marine Corps, .under command of Maj. 
James P. §S. Devereaux, United States 
marines, and Marine Fighting Squadron 
211 of Marine Aircraft Group 21, under 
Command of Maj. Paul A. Putnam, United 
States marines 


“The courageous conduct of the officers 
and men of these units, who defended Wake 
Island against an overwhelming superiority 
of enemy air, sea, and land attacks from 
December 8 to 22, 1941, has been noted with 
admiration by their fellow countrymen and 
the civilized world, and will not be forgotten 
so long as gallantry and heroism are re- 
spected and honored. These units are com- 
mended for their devotion to duty and 
splendid conduct at their battle stations 
under most adverse conditions. With lim- 
ited defensive means against attacks in great 
force, they manned their shore installations 
and flew their aircraft so well that five 
enemy warships were either sunk or severely 

» Many hostile planes shot down, 
and an unknown number of land troops 
destroyed.” 


WAKE 


An increase of two Japanese warships—a 
destroyer and a gunboat—over the originally 
reported cruiser, submarine, and three cde- 
stroyers that the Japs lost in the attack cn 
Wake Island, was indicated in two reports 
to Marine Corps Headquarters, received from 
the Pacific area. 

These reports were sent from Wake Island 
by a patrol plane. One, written on December 
20, is from Maj. Paul A. Putnam, command- 
ing aviation on Wake. The other is a day-by- 
day account of marine aviation’s participa- 
tion in the battle of Wake Island up to De- 
cember 20, by Maj. W. Bayler. 

The day-by-day record of the battle, though 
not an official report, is Major Bayler’s ac- 
count of what marine aviation and Major 
Devereaux’s men did. 

Major Bayler’s report has but little refer- 
ence to the marines on the isle besides the 
aviation group, but one brief note, “Japs 
closed in to 4,760 yards before 5- and 3- 
inch guns opened up at point-blank range,” 
indicates a cool courage on the part of Deve- 
reaux’s men that ranks with the classic 
“whites of their eyes” line of Bunker Hill, 
in the opinion of ranking officers at Marine 
Corps Headquarters. 

Added to the two Japanese destroyers which 
were lost in the final phase cf the battle of 
December 22, the new ‘information received 
brings Japanese losses in taking the island 
of Wake up to a total of seven warships—cne 
cruiser, four destzoyers, one submarine, and 
one gunboat. 

Major Bayler was on temporary duty in 
Wake in connection with the establishment 
of a base of operations for the Marine Corps 
aviation unit. This unit, composed of 12 
planes, with pilots, 49 ground personnel, ar- 
rived shortly before the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Following is a copy of the penciled 
notes the major made from the records kept 
by him and sent to the commander in chief, 
United States Pacific Fleet. He was present 
at Wake until December 20. 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS (WAKE LOCAL TIME), 
DECEMBER 8-20 


December 8, 7 a. m.: Received word bomb- 
in Oahu. General quarters station. 

11:58 a. m.: Twenty-four Jap bombers on 
a northern course hit airdrome in close col- 
umn of division V’s from 3,000 feet. One 
hundred pound fragmentation bombs and 
simultaneous strafing. Casualties, 25 dead, 
7 wounded. Seven airplanes burned, de- 
stroyed. 

December 9, 11:45 a. m.: Twenty-seven 
Japs. Bombed hospital, Camp No.2. Killed 
several patients. Three dead. Got one Jap 
plane. 

December 10, 10:45 a. m.: Twenty-seven 
Jap bombers. No casualties. 
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December 11, 5 a. m.: Landing attempt by 
12 Jap ships, including light cruisers, de- 
stroyers, gunboats, 2 troop or supply ships. 
Jap casualties: One light cruiser, 2 destroy- 
ers, 1 gunboat, 2 bombers. 

Nore.—That Japs closed into 4,700 yards 
before 5- and 3-inch guns opened up at point- 
blank range. 

December 12: Twenty-seven Jap planes 
bombed Peale and Wake from 22,000 feet. 
No casualties. 

December 13: All quiet. 

December 14: Thirty-two Jap planes hit 
airdrome. Two killed, one plane down (own 
destroyed by bombs). 

December 15, 11 a. m.: Dawn raid by three 
4-engined seaplanes. Twenty-seven Jap 
bombers. Shot down two Japs. 

December 16, 5:45 p. m.: Forty-one Jap 
bombers hit Camp No. 2 and airdrome. Jap 
4-motor plane raid. One Jap shot down. 

December 17: Thirty-two Jap bombc:s at 
1317 hit Camp No. 1, Peale Island, Diesel oil 
supply, messhall, and pumps of evaporators, 
Camp No. 1. 

December 18, 11:40 a. m.: One Jap high 
reconnaissance plane (2-engine) (photo?). 

December 19, 10:30 a. m.: Jap bombers hit 
airport and camp. 

December 20: All quiet—first day of bad 
weather. 

Total casualties: Twenty-eight dead, 6 
wounded as of December 20 from VMF-2i1. 

Notres.—(1) Jap bombers of Dornier type, 
2-engine, twin tail, 160 knots. (2) Attack 
formations always in form of line of division 
V’s in close formation. Excellent air dis- 
cipline. (3) Nine sure Jap bombers shot 
down; three more possibly. One 4-engine P 
boat. One CL, 2 DD, 1 gunboat. 

Major Putnam’s report of operations to 
his commanding officer in Pearl Harbor goes 
into more detail on the efforts of the tiny 
aviation complement to keep the planes 
that were left after the first attack in the 
air against each new attack. 

Of the original aviation force of 12 officers 
and 49 enlisted men, 19 enlisted men and 8 
officers were still on duty by December 20. 
Of these, 4 enlisted men and 2 officers were 
wounded but still on duty. One officer and 
6 enlisted men were in the hospital and 
doing nicely. The remainder, 3 officers and 
24 men, were dead. 

The letter relates that four planes were 
in the air against the Japs at the time of the 
first raid. The other eight were on the 
ground being serviced between flights, and of 
these seven were destroyed and one was 
slightly damaged. One of the planes that 
was in the air later taxied into debris on 
the field—the wreckage of the first raid— 
and bent its propeller. 

The marine fighters, up to December 20, 
had made contact with the enemy seven 
times, had shot down five Japs in flames, 
four more had “been claimed by pilots but 
not verified, and several are known to have 
been damaged. Of the four claimed one was 
@ four-en,ined seaplane.” 

Discussing the surface attack of Decem- 
ber 11, Putnam reported “4 airplanes (ma- 
rine planes) made a total of 10 attacks, op- 
erating in a greatly overloaded condition 
and performing splendidly. * * * We 
claim the sinking of 1 ship and serious 
damage to another.” The guns of Deve- 
reaux’s force evidently accounted for the 
remainder of the ships reported destroyed in 
Major Bayler’s synopsis. In the attack on 
December 11, 1 plane was Jost, “a wash-out 
on the rocky beach.” 

After the attack on December 14, which 
saw two marine planes destroyed, “one plane 
on the ground by enemy action and one 
creshed on the take-off,’ the marines had 
“only two operating airplanes, one of which 
gives constant trouble so that two planes 
in the air at one time is the exception rather 








than the rule.” 
iceable plane was left to Major Putnam’s 
squadron, but the mechanics and ground 


crews evidently made an additiona! plane, 
even —_ out of the wreckage of 
work 


plane can be identified. Engines have been 
traded from plane to plane, have beer junked, 
stripped, rebuilt, and all but created.” 

Continuing his praise for the men under 
him, Major Putnam wrote “all hands have 
behaved splendidly and held up in a manner 
of which the Marine Corps may well tell. I 
have no report to make regarding any officer 
or man being outstanding in bravery or forti- 
tude; they have all acquitted themselves with 
equal distinction. On the other hand, I par- 
ticularly wish to comment on the indefat- 
igable labor, and ingenuity, skill, and tech- 
nical knowledge of Lieutenant Kinney and 
Technical Sergeant Hamilton. It is solely 
due to their efforts that the squadron is still 
operating.” 

Discussing the living conditions on the air- 
drome as they were on December 20, Major 
Putnam said, “Persennel are living in dug- 
outs made by the contractor’s men and equip- 
ment. Not comfortable but adequate against 
all but direct bomb hits. Feeding is from 
the contractor's galley, a truck making the 
rounds with hot food twice daily Sanita- 
tion is only fair, but so far have had only a 
mild flurry of diarrhea. Fresh water is ade- 
quate for drinking, but salt water is used for 
all other purposes.” 

The tone of the entire report indicates no 
particular anxiety on the part of the air 
group at Wake. They were there uncer orders 
with a job to do. They were doing the job 
and would continue to do it until circum- 
stances beyond their control forced them to 
discontinue their efforts. They had kept those 
circumstances under control for almost 2 
weeks and they would continue to do so. 

At no time during the siege were more than 
four marine planes in operation, Putnam re- 
ported, but the verified total that these 
planes took of the Japanese was one ship, 
one submarine, and five Jap planes. 





Message to Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, although 
I address these remarks to my colleagues 
whose friendship I highly cherish, they 
are really meant for my constituents, 
who have always been so very kind to 
me and who I believe are the best people 
in America. 

In order to present the background of 
present and possible future occurrences, 
I must refer to certain recent history. 
On August 7 this body sustained the 
President’s veto of the Emergency De- 
fense Highway bill by a margin of one 
and a fraction votes, enabling any of our 
critics or friends to charge or credit, ac- 
cording to their viewpoints, us with re- 
sponsibility therefor. Having voted to 
sustain this veto, my critics and several 
ambitious constituents pounced upon 


At one time only one serv-° 


this vote for political purposes as a 
chicken does on an insect, 

As you know, on October 21 the House 
passed the revised emergency defense 
highway bill which eliminated all features 
objectionable to the President. I quote 
from my speech at that time: 


It was common knowledge for some time 
before I cast this vote that the publisher 
of the only daily paper in my Congressional 
district, who has long been anti-Roosevelt 
but who has heretofore consistently urged 
economy, was in search of an issue on which 
to run his close 


bama delegation viewed the matter differ- 
ently, and I entertain no criticism whatever 
of their votes which I am sure were as con- 
svientiously cast as mine was from 
viewpoints, caused him to find this 
strange though it be as compared with his 
previous attitude, in “Pork Barrel versus Na- 
tional Defense.” His Congressman had man- 
ifested the courage to vote his convictions 


rf 


following this vote, and as a result thereof. 
Not only did the gentleman to whom I have 
referred begin to casually campaign, but a 
rural carrier made the statement 2 days 
after this $125,000,000 was saved that an- 
other young man would “beat Congressman 
JARMAN because of this vote.” Only a short 
while later another young attorney unoffi- 
cially announced with the statement to more 
than one friend that even if he had no 
chance to win, a comp would advertise 
his law practice. * * 

Instead of entertaining such an opinion of 
my constituents, I say to them here and now, 
despite the opposition which has resulted 
from the other vote, I am confident that in 
casting it I was properly representing the 
great majority of them, by voting just as they 
would have voted had they been here; that I 
would cast exactly the same vote were the 
matter before us today; and, as heretofore 
stated, that I shall do so should this bill, by 
any chance, return to us with a Presidential 
veto because of the insertion in it of this 
$125,000,000 of “pork” by the conferees. 
Instead of fearing opposition so born, my 
belief that my intelligent, fair-minded, pa- 
triotic, liberty-loving constituents, who share 
my views that the defense of this country is 
paramount, that no other endeavor, regardless 
of its merit in its proper sphere, should inter- 
fere with it, that public funds should not be 
squandered, and that public office is a sacred 
public trust, will absolutely repudiate it, 
prompts me to welcome a campaign on this 
issue if their attitude toward the matter does 
not cause them to exterminate such opposi- 
tion before it matures into formal announce- 
ment. 


Will any prospective opponent or critic 
now argue that my attitude toward na- 
tional defense was inappropriate? 

Bearing in mind that the veto was sus- 
tained on August 7, I wish to quote re- 
marks of three gentlemen 12 days later, 
on August 19: 

President Roosevelt then said: 

The trouble with America is that too many 
Americans have not yet made up their minds 


that we have a war to win and that it will take 
a hard fight to win it. 


On that same night Admiral Byrd ad- 
dressed a Council of Democracy rally in 
Madison Square Garden. I quote ex- 
cerpts from his speech: 
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placed a great burden on the shoulders 
of the President and his associates, including 
especially that great stateman, Cordell Hull; 
on the shoulders of our representatives in 
Congress. The Government cannot bear this 


Some politicians are still playing at poli- 
tics at the expense of our defense effort. 


I also quote a letter from a constitutent 
who is a very high-class man, but who 
has his faults as we all do, written on 
the same day: 

Our mutual friend has sug- 
gested that I write you and I know you will 
keep this matter confidential for the time 
being. 

The cut in automobile production dur- 
ing the next few months may become so 
serious that it will be necessary for me to 
stay home to try to conserve what I have 
worked over 20 years in building. This and 
the possible change in voting psychology, 
should we actually declare war, convince me 
that a final decision should be delayed some 
few months, prior to which time I would plan 
to make a thorough, personal visit in the 
whole territory, and would naturally look for- 
ward to talking the situation over with you 
in detail. 

What I am driving at is that I am think- 
ing about the possibility of running against 
Pere JARMAN next May. We have a very 
strong sentiment at home, but naturally I 
am not as well informed about the district. 
If you would be kind enough to do a little 
checking and write me your opinion, I would 
be very deeply indebted to you. 

I will look forward to seeing you later. 


Three gentlemen heard from on August 
19—President Roosevelt and Admiral 
Byrd, who had in mind the interest of 
this country and urged that everyone 
unselfishly concentrate on its defense, the 
latter calling on all loyal Americans to 
share the burdens of their Congress- 
man, and this estimable gentleman who 
12 days following the above-referred-to 
vote was prospecting around relative to 
opposing his Congressman who, his press 
agent had charged, cast the deciding 
vote for defense and economy; opposing 
him during these 8 critical months when 
our whole future might be decided; 
planning to do so if the condition of his 
automobile business permitted, very 
plainly indicating his intention then of 
dividing his time, should he by any 
chance be elected, between the represen- 
tation of his district in Congress and 
operating his automobile business. 
While he probably is unaware of the 
fact, Alabamans always have been satis- 
fied with a seat in Congress, are perfect- 
ly willing to devote their entire time 
to occupying one, and invariably en- 
tirely abandon all other business when 
elected. Certainly the people of the great 
Sixth District of Alabama are entitled to 
a full-time Congressman on this un- 
doubtedly full-time job, regardless of 
what may happen to one’s personal busi- 
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ness. Furthermore, his reference to hav- 
ing spent over 20 years in building this 
business prompts the thought that I be- 
came a career public servant many years 
before he came south. I deeply sympa- 
thize with automobile dealers and assure 
them of my best efforts, in their behalf, 
but they cannot all enter Congress. 

Perfectly willing to meet opposition if 
necessary on this basis of “pork versus 
national defense,” its apparent immi- 
nence prompted me to spend every pos- 
sible day in my district during the 3-day 
recesses last summer and fall. I re- 
turned on October 15 for the hearing 
before my committee on the ship-arming 
bill, the passage of which by the House 
I helped to sponsor the following week. 
It was necessary te cancel an Armistice 
Day and several other speaking en- 
gagements because of the conference 
report on this bill on November 12, the 
vote on which was close as we antici- 
pated. I then planned to move my office 
to the district during December, when 
I did not anticipate great activity on the 
floor. Leaving by car on December 6, 
Pearl Harbor was learned of when ap- 
proximately a hundred miles from my 
district and I fortunately boarded a mid- 
night plane in Birmingham, returning to 
Washington for the Japan-war vote on 
December 8. You ladies and gentle- 
men are very familiar with the situation 
which has confronted us since, and which 
will certainly continue to do so through- 
out this emergency. 

Even before war occurred, I naturally 
knew what I was doing here, how I was 
regarded, and what my prospects for fu- 
ture accomplishments were, as compared 
with any perscn who might succeed me, 
better than anyone else did. This knowl- 
edge strongly impressed me then with the 
conviction that it is much preferable for 
the people cf my district and for the 
Nation that I continue to serve them. 
Of course, this fact has been tremen- 
dously magnified by war. Whether I 
shall be permitted to constantly do so, 
however, or be required to divide my 
time between the performance of these 
very important duties at this most criti- 
cal period in our history and the obliga- 
tions of a campaign, I do not know. 
While the gentlemen referred to by the 
Rural Carrier has decided not to run, the 
other two have not. Consequently, it 
behooves me and my friends throughout 
the great Sixth District to plan to take 
care of any opposition which may de- 
velop, thereby preserving my all-impor- 
tant seniority and the position in the 
House it has been my privilege to gain 
for our district. 

Toward that end and in view of my 
knowledge that the circumstances must 
necessarily require my presence here dur- 
ing much of any campaign, which will 
undoubtedly deny me the pleasure of see- 
ing and personally soliciting many of 
their votes, I take this method of solicit- 
ing the vote, the wholehearted coopera- 
tion, and the active assistance of each of 
my constituents; not only those who have 
heretofore been my supporters and 
friends, but of every patriotic citizen of 
the Sixth District who wishes experi- 
enced, efficient, and maximum represen- 
tation in this body at this critical hour. 
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I know many close friends of my pros- 
pective opponents who would normally 
support them will not under these cir- 
cumstances, knowing that should we lose 
this war there may be no Congress. I 
assure every one that his or her support 
will ever be reflected upon with deep 
appreciation. 

It is well known that seniority, valuable 
indeed anywhere, is much more so in this 
body than anywhere else in the world. 
While ability, personality, industry, and 
particularly the confidence, good will, and 
respect of one’s colleagues are quite valu- 
able, they really amount to little without 
a measure of seniority. It is interesting 
to note that as I commence my sixth year 


_I have advanced approximately half way 


up this all-important ladder. I am now 
ranked by 198 of you, enjoy equal rank 
with 44, and rank above 192. On the 
major Committee on Foreign Affairs my 
Position is seventh. As you know, I have 
long been chairman of the Printing Com- 
mittee and vice chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Printing. 

It is every man’s prerogative in our 
democracy to run for the office of his 
choice at any time. By the same token, 
however, it is the prerogative of the 
people of this democracy to overwhelm- 
ingly repudiate the choice of an inappro- 
priate time or office by any man. The 
comment I have heard among you causes 
me to know that it sounds strange to you 
to refer to the possibility of opposition 
at such a time, just as it seems to sound 
to the great majority of my constituents. 
I quote from three letters which are il- 
lustrative of the hundreds I have 
received: 

As yet I have not heard of one single 
supporter. I sincerely hope that he will not 
decide to enter the race as I know that you 
are extremely busy and do not have time to 
devote to a campaign under the present con- 
dition of national affairs. I am sure that 
your responsibility is increasing daily and it 
certainly is no time for the people in our dis- 
trict to even consider another man, much 
less vote for one. 





It is unthinkable to me, under present war 
conditions, that many voters would even 
consider changing an able, tried, and true 
public servant for an unknown quantity. 
Therefore, I feel you will not be opposed. 

I am for you 100 percent. I think every 
true American should be in a time like this 
even if they did not like you for some reason. 


Instead of sharing this attitude, how- 
ever, it is quite apparent that my two 
remaining prospective opponents hope to 
deliberately take advantage of my natu- 
ral thorough Occupation here by indulg- 
ing in an active and constant campaign 
while my hands are more or less tied. 

One of them replied to the insistence 
that he should not run by the statement 
that he had been at work for 6 months 
and would be constantly at it until the 
election, indicating the hope that by con- 
tinuing to take advantage of the necessity 
of my presence in Washington now that 
we are at war, as he has been doing 
during 5 of the 8 critical months I have 
mentioned while war clouds gathered, he 
might defeat me. 

On January 1 a friend wrote with refer- 
ence to my other prospective opponent: 
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I gathered from my conyersation yester- 
day that ’s idea is that he will take 
advantage of the fact that you will have to be 
in Washington to see the voters which you 
will not be able todo. I am determined that 
your friends will see as many of the voters as 
he will, and more, and I hope with more 
telling effect. 


I do not believe the patriotic people of 
my district will react very favorably to 
such an attitude and such a campaign. 

One of them replied to the argument of 
a common friend that he should not op- 
pose an experienced Congressman and 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
under such conditions by the ridiculous 
statement that officers were changed at 
Pearl Harbor, to which this friend re- 
plied: “There was glaring evidence of in- 
efficiency, and so forth, there that cannot 
be applied to Congressman JARMAN.” He 
might have added that no lieutenant 
general was replaced by a second lieu- 
tenant and no admiral by an ensign, nor 
was a general replaced by an admiral. 
This prospective opponent also advances 
against the insistence of patriotic citi- 
zens that my experience and seniority 
are valuable, the equally ridiculous state- 
ment that the majority of the war effort 
will hereafter be directed by men higher 
up than Congressmen. In other words, 
that the bureaucrats and Army and 
Navy officers, who he thinks rank higher 
than Congressmen, although few of them 
do, will replace the elected Representa- 
tives of the people in the conduct of the 
war. This is generally recognized as his 
attitude toward Government. I distinctly 
frown on the belief of anyone that Con- 
gress should not interest itself in such 
an unfortunate and unpardonable de- 
bacle as Pearl Harbor. Furthermore, 
aside from his apparent belief that the 
body in which he aspires to membership 
should abdicate during the emergency, 
with which I also heartily disagree, I 
wonder how the mothers and fathers of 
the boys in the Sixth District who are 
now patriotically serving our: country, 
perhaps in dangerous localities, perhaps 
where the going is hard, will react to his 
insistence that Congress, the only agency 
which can do so, appropriate no funds to 
feed, clothe, equip and transport. them. 
Instead of feeling that these noble boys 
should be drafted or otherwise accepted 
into the armed forces and then aban- 
doned to their fates, I here and now 
pledge to their parents that their sons 
shall not suffer either from ignorance, 
inexperience, lack of judgment, lack of 
appreciation: of our leadership in this 
emergency, or lack of ‘patriotism on the 
part of your Congressman. 





TL LA sm 


Price-Control Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
is fair to say that we all believe that in 
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a time of emergency it is important to 
prevent inflation through some control 
of prices. 

Because I favor price control I voted 
against the bill that passed the House 
yesterday. The bill bore a phoney label 
“Price control’; actually it is an inflation 
measure. Leon Henderson, the man who 
is to administer this bill, made a public 
statement to the effect that the bill, in 
the form in which it passed yesterday, will 
not prevent inflation. 

This bill is undemocratic, it smells of 
class legislation for it exempts from its 
control two very important groups in this 
country, and would have them appear in 
the eyes of the world unwilling to cooper- 
ate in thisemergency. Such an inference 
is unfair to both these groups who in 
reality are very patriotic. We need unity 
of purpose and action to gain victory. 

You cannot have price control unless 
you have control of all the elements that 
enter into the make-up of the cost of 
each commodity. You cannot control 
prices unless you control all prices. 
Higher wages are not worth anything if 
they will buy less. Higher farm prices 
are not worth anything if the cost of 
farming goes up at the same time. 

The bill passed by the House yester- 
day controls neitker inflation nor prices. 
It is my fervent hope that the other body 
in its wisdom may see fit to defeat the 
present measure so that Congress can 
then begin de novo, and give the country 
a bill that will really control prices and 
prevent inflation. 





Treasury Department Requested To Issue 
Victory Bonds Instead of Defense 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, America is 
at war. A victory is our goal, which will 
assure to all the world a permanent 
peace. This involves much more than 
merely the defense of this country, and 
I believe the term “victory bonds and 
stamps” much more appropriately iden- 
tifies our war securities than the words 
“defense bonds and stamps.” 

In this connection I am reprinting 
herewith a letter I have written to Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr.: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1942. 
Mr. HENRY MORGENTHAU, JYr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am enclosing 
herewith a tear sheet from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Friday, January 23, which reprints 
a highly significant poem which a friend of 
mine recently wrote to help promote the sale 
of Defense stamps and bonds. I thought you 


might like to have this to add to your col- 
lection of selling suggestions. 

In reading and rereading this poem which 
Armistead Grady dedicates to the “Victory”— 
not the Defense stamp—impresses upon me 
the belief that the words “Victory bond” and 
“Victory stamp” would be a much more ap- 
propriate and attractive name for these bonds 
and stamps than simply the word “Defense. 

While the United States was not in the 
‘eas Wadiante omaha and Suds Ane Aaaee 
highly appropriate and attractive labels. 
However, we are now in the war, and I am 
sure that you agree that it is a war which we 
must support for victory and not simply 
sustain to the point of self-defense. Once ina 
war, the goal must be victory and the war 
effort must be directed toward that goal 
cause when a country is involved in a tre- 
mendous war, true defense can emerge only 
from victory. 

I respectfully suggest, therefore, that when 
your present supply of printed literature, en- 
graved bonds and stamps, and other materials 
on hand begins running low that instead of 


% 


continuing to designate these bonds and - 


take the initiative of renaming 


tory bonds and stamps.” “Defense” indicates | 


a passive, negative position; “victory” indi- 
cates an active, vigorous crusade. America 
is on the march as we not only have a war 


to win but a peace to prepare and promote 
afterward. We must not only prevent a defeat : 


which is the business of defense, but we 
must promote a victory which will become 
the background for a permanent peace. Let 
us have the war bonds and stamps of Amer- 
ica appropriately labeled to indicate the all- 
out effort of this war and the end objectives 
which it seeks. 

I offer this suggestion with the sincere be- 
lief that just as the term “Liberty bonds” 
grew to have real significance in the last war, 
the term “Victory bonds” would help to rally 
all America, not only to an increased buy- 
ing of Government bonds and stamps, but 
also to an increased realization of the true 
objectives of this war. I join you in my 
gratification that the sale of bonds and 
stamps is going along so successfully, but I 
believe a more appropriate and truly sig- 
nificant term for these securities will even 
further increase the public demand for them. 
America is girding itself for victory; Amer- 
icams are eager to do their bit by purchas- 
ing securities and making sacrifices essential 
to that end. 

With best wishes, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Kari E. Munor, 
Member of Congress. 





Objections to the Curtailment of National 
Youth Administration Funds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following statement 
from the Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity: 

OBJECTIONS TO THE CURTAILMENT OF NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION FUNDS 

Several agencies interested in reducing non- 

war public expenditures, among them the 
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we do not believe that it would be a sound 
policy to reduce the National Youth Admin- 
istra’ the amount 
In support of 
this ief we respectfully submit the follow- 
ing considerations: 

I. From the viewpoint of the war emer- 


= present available. 


i 


1. A modern army needs technical experts 
all sorts. At the same time that the Army 
needs them the armament-production pro- 
gram and the general acceleration of effort 
within the country which attends a defense 


g 


emergency continues, the more serious will 
the scarcity of trained technicians in all fields 


Already there are serious shortages of phys!- 
cians, of engineers, of chemists and physi- 
cists, of teachers of industrial arts, and of 
dentists. Less acute shortages exist in almost 
every other profession. 

The only place from which such technical 
experts can be replaced is from the colleges 
and universities of the country. It is there- 
fore highly important that the increased cost 
of living and increased opportunities for em- 
ployment outside should not be permitted to 
reduce too much the number of people en- 
rolled in the colleges. 

It is significant to remember that the 
terrible crisis of the Civil War so impressed 
President Lincoln and the leaders of Con- 
gress at that time that the Morrill Act es- 
tablishing the land-grant colleges was passed 
during the darkest days of the Civil War. 

We should not have the lack of foresight 
now to do anything that would help to re- 
duce the number of people enrolled in the 
colleges because within a few years, we shall 
need them very desperately. It goes with- 
out saying this kind of education cannot 
be provided by a few months of intensive 
training. 

2. Now that we are actually at war, we 
shall need a vast reserve of trained officers 
which will need to be constantly replen- 
ished. In every crisis these reserve officers 
have been drawn from among the younger 
college men. 

8. There is no other place in the war 
preparation set-up where the Government is 
buying a better bargain in training for the 
defense emergency than it is securing with 
the $15 a month or less which is being paid 
to maintain students in college. Every other 
agency for training defense workers cost a 
great deal more. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration student in college is preparing 
himself for as vital a part in the national 
defense as any other person, yet he is pay- 
ing his own board and room, providing his 
own clothing and living quarters and, in 
many instances, paying tuition for instruc- 
tion, receiving only the small amount of aid 
provided by the program; whereas in most 
other cases the Government is called upon 
not only to provide instruction and pay 
wages, but to provide clothing, subsistence, 
and medical attention to its trainees. Pure- 
ly as national defense effort, the National 
Youth Administration college-aid program 
is securing one of the bect bargains that 
the Government is securing anywhere. 

II. From the point of view of the student: 

1. With the increased cost of living gen- 
erally, it is becoming much harder rather 
than easier for a young pérson who is on 
his own to maintain himself in school. 
There is, therefore, more, not less, need for 
college aid than there was before the de- 
fense emergency began. 











2. It is highly important to maintain the 
morale of the young people who are going 
to have to make the greatest sacrifices as 
the country goes to war. The payment of 
taxes, a reduction in the standard of living 
of the middle classes, the sacrifice of some 
juxuries is as nothing compared with the 
sacrifice that is asked of the young man 
who must give up a couple of years of the 
best part of his life and run the risk of 
losing life itself. We cannot afford to let 
things get so far out of perspective as to be 
concerned about the sacrifices that income- 
tax payers may be asked to make at the 
expense of ambitious, intelligent, young peo- 
ple who are working their way through 
college, and who may expect at any moment 
to be called to make a sacrifice that makes 
the payment of any kind of taxes laok petty 
by comparison. 

3. We must not forget, in the heat of the 
crisis, that the young people now in college 
have 40 or more years of life as free citizens 
ahead of them after they stop being sol- 
diers. Preparation for that period must not 
be forgotten, either in the colleges, or for 
that matter, in the Army. 

II. From the point of view of the institu- 
tions of higher education: 

1. In the institutions of higher education 
of the United States, particularly in private 
institutions, the country has a very great re- 
source. These institutions have the facilities 
and are anxious to make a maximum contri- 
bution to the national defense. Withdrawal 
of National Youth Administration aid wiil 
definitely reduce the contributions which 
they will be able to make in two ways: 

(a) by reducing the number of students 
enrolled in the colleges; 

(b) by depriving the colleges of the great 
variety of very valuable work that is now be- 
ing done by students who receive their pay 
from the National Youth Administration pro- 
gram. 

2. The effect of National Youth Adminis- 
tration curtailment will be particularly un- 
fortunate for the non-tax-supported institu- 
tions of higher education since they will be 
placed at an increased disadvantage in secur- 
ing students. 

The National Youth Administration pro- 
gram for the first time in American education 
placed the emphas:s on aid to the student to 
attend the college of his choice, instead of on 
support for the institution. Non-tax-sup- 
ported institutions are entitled to have this 
policy continued indefinitely. It is the only 
constitutional way in which they can be given 
a measure of equality with tax-supported in- 
stitutions in securing students. 

In the light of the foregoing statement, 
your college work council respectfully submits 
that it would be contrary to sound public 
policy generally to make any further reduc- 
tion in the appropriations available for aid to 
college students on the National Youth Ad- 
ministration program. 





Rationing of Automobile Tires Among the 
Clergy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following letter ad- 
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Gressed by me to Mr. Leon Henderson, 
and his reply thereto: 
JANUARY 2, 1942, 
Hon. Leon HENDERSON, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HENDERSON: I have just returned 
from my congressional district, where I had 
pointed out to me on a number of occasions 
the hardship which will be entailed if mem- 
bers of the clergy are not extended preference 
in the rationing of automobile tires. 

It can well be realized that their ministra- 
tions to the ill and to the dying necessitate 
‘the use of automobiles, and it seems to me 
that this important work bearing on the spir- 
itual welfare of the Nation brings it well with- 
in the defense needs. 

It is therefore my hope that some provi- 
sion may be made for including the clergy 
in the defense classifications for which pref- 
erence is accorded in the matter of the ration- 
ing of tires. 

Your comments and cooperation will be ap- 
preciated. 

Yours very truly, 
J. Harry McGRrecor. 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1942. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: In reply to your let- 
ter of recent date regarding the effect of the 
tire-rationing program on the clergy, I am 
glad to report that the tire-rationing order 
and regulations will shortly be revised to in- 
clude ministers among the eligible classes. 

Yours sincerely, 
LEon HENveERSON, Administrator. 





All Out Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial by Hon. 
Asa.F. Converse, publisher of the Wells- 
ville Globe, in the January 22, 1942, issue 
of the Globe: 


We do not like this idea put out by some 
of the newspapers that Senators and Con- 
greSssmen must be purged this year if they 
did not vote for all the get-into-the-war 
plans voted on by Congress. Even President 
Roosevelt in 1939 and 1940 said that he never 
would send a boy to a foreign country, to 
fight. That was generally understood before 
the election in 1940. Then the President 
began to get more helpful to our friends in 
Europe, and it looked as though he had 
entirely changed his plans. We did not blame 
Senators and Congressmen for not following 
him on his new ideas. All, or at least most 
of them were more than willing to vote for 
defense, and did vote for billions of dollars. 
The United States had not been attacked 
then. When the Japs struck at Hawaii and 
the Philippines it became our war. And with 
the exception of one Congresswoman who 
wanted publicity, every Member of Congress 
lined up solidly in favor of getting into the 
war with all cur resources. Hundreds of 
thousands of good people did not want to 
send their boys to Europe, which was their 
privilege, and probably their good judgment, 
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considering the fiasco of the settlement 
twenty-odd years ago, but they are willing 
to go all-out now. And that goes for Kansas 
Senators and Congressmen. 





“Get Your Money Where Your Mouth 
Is”—A Bit of Patriotic, Poetic Philes- 
ophy From the Sand Hill Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude therein two patriotic poems writ- 
ten by Jim Mogle, of Cody, Nebr. Jim, 
who does not pretend at all to be a poet, 
is a cowboy from the famous Sand Hill 
country in Nebraska. Whether Jim is a 
poet or not matters but little. He has 
a mighty sound viewpoint of the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves today. 

The poems follow: 


YOUR HELP NEEDED 


Come you farmers and you ranchers, 
Gather ’round me one and all; 
Pour in them old potatces, 
And we'll answer Uncle’s call. 


Remember just a few years back, 
When you were on the rocks; 

The seat was outa’ your Levi's, 
And you had more hoies than sox? 


You couldn’t pay your leases, 
And you hadn’t paid your tax; 
And bills came in from the grocer, 
And the butcher by the stacks. 


Your pantry shelves were empty, 
And the wolf was at the door; 

Then she came into the kitchen, 
And had pups right on the floor. 


If there was any way to beat it, 
You sureiy knew not how; 

With a forty-dollar mortgage, 
On your twenty-dollar cow. 


Your oats were worth about eight conts, 
And your corn would bring you ten; 
With hogs a dollar fifty each, 
And two bits for a hen. 


Your shirt was gettin’ ragged, 
And you seemed to have no friends; 
Your sox would pull on either way, 
They were open at both ends. 


Then Uncle stepped into the game, 
And it wasn’t very icng; 

*Til you were back upon your feet, 
And a goin’ pretty strong. 


He raised your corn to ‘fifty cents, 
And forty for your oats; 

Your cattle brought a dime a pound, 
And about the same for shcoats. 


He sent you conservation checks, 
And money to buy seed; 
taked you to some rehab cattle, 
And a check to buy the feed. 


You took all that Uncle offered, 
From the range check to rehab; 
' And every time he passed the cake, 
You made another grab. 
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He poured out that good old money, 
As I've told you here before; 
You grabbed it by the hands full, 
And you bellyached for more. 


Now things have changed quite a bit, 
In just a few short years; 

Old Uncle set you on the top, 
And he wiped away your tears. 


You've got money in your pockets, 
And cattle on the range; 

Just remember how you got ‘em, 
And give Unk a little change. 


Don’t hang onto those bat hides, 
And sit around and talk; 

And squeeze those iron cartwheels, 
"Till the eagle starts to squawk. 


Dig up that old spondulix, 
And get’er in the game; 
We'll buy more guns and bombers, 
And we'll make those Japs look tame. 


Don’t ask a lot of questions, 
Of why and where and which; 
Show that good old U. 8. spirit, 
Just get in that game and pitch. 


I know you'll buy defense bonds, 
Cn a date not far away; 

That's not the idea partner, 
We need that dough tcday. 


Don't wait until tomorrow, 
Or some other later date; 
Just pass them old potatoes, 
And we'll fill up Uncle’s plate. 


Remember Pearl Harbor. 
—Jim Mogle. 


UNCLE SAM’S IN TROUBLE 


Uncle Sam is in some trouble, 
And he needs a little help; 

Help to whip those slant-eyed rascals, 
And to lift old Hitler's scalp. 


I have heard you all a’talking, 
How you loved the U. S. A.; 

Get your money where your mouth is, 
And get’er there today. 


Don’t wait until our ships are sunk 
And half our boys are dead; 

Get your dollars into action— 
Bounce ’em on the barrel head. 


Put off that week-end party, 
That may get you into jail; 
Put that money in defense bonds 
And we'll hoist another sail. 


Let us keep Old Glory flying 
Over land and on the brine; 

Dig down deep into your pockets, boys, 
And lay’er on the line. 


All you ranchers and you farmers, 
You laborers and tramps; 

Dig up them dimes and dollars, 
Get them into defense stamps. 


We have ail got friends and buddies, 
In the service, you and I; 

Back ’em with your hard-earned money, 
And we'll keep ‘em flying high. 


Keep their rifles full of bullets, 
And their tummies full of chow; 
They will clean old Togo’s pistol, 
And they'll scour old Hitler’s plow. 


Let us keep them guns a’barking, 
’Tiil there is not a Jap to tell; 
And we'll send those dirty Nazis, 

To the midle fires of hell. 


Get your money on the table, 
And with the help of Gcd; 

We will whip those yellow devils, 
And put Hitler ‘neath the sod! 


Signed, Kill ‘em fast Pete. 
—Jim Mogle. 


The People of the Carolinas and the — 
Maneuvers of 1941 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to extend in the Recorp as my 
remarks an article, or letter, written by 
Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., the wife of 
Gen. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., to the 
Charlotte Observer, one of the leading 
papers in the Carolinas, praising the 
kindness and hospitality of the people of 
both States to the soldiers of the United 
States Army in the maneuvers in October 
and November 1941, and published in the 
Charlotte Observer on Sunday, January 
25: 


THANKS CAROLINA WOMEN—GENERAL ROOSE- 
VELT’s Wire Is APPRECIATIVE 


(The Charlotte Observer last week received 
the following letter from Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, wife of Gen. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr.: 
“While I was in North Carolina with my hus- 
band and son, Quentin, during the Army 
maneuvers, I was so impressed by the kind- 
ness shown the soldiers that I was prompted 
to write the enclosed in appreciation of the 
generous hospitality of the women of North 
Carolina and South Carolina. I know of no 
better means of reaching them than through 
the medium of your newspaper and sending 
this article to you if you wish to use it.”) 


WELCOME, SOLDIERS 


Now that we are at war, the first task of 
every American is to make America strong. 
Every woman in the country wants to do her 
utmost to help win the war. Many are al- 
ready trained and know exactly for what they 
are best fitted. Others, although enthusi- 
astic and anxious to do their part, are won- 
dering how they can be most effective. If 
they will look at the magnificent piece of 
defense work done by citizens in North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina during the recent 
Army maneuvers, they will find an answer to 
this question. Work of a similar sort but to 
a lesser degree is now being done in other 
localities, but it should be establishéd in 
every city, town, and village near an Army 
camp, for it not only helps to build Army 
morale but also to strengthen American 
democracy. 

In the Carolinas half a million men of the 
United States Army, Regular troops as well 
as selectees and National Guard from the 
Middle Atlantic States and New England, 
were on extensive maneuvers in 16 counties, 
over flat, sandy country where towns are far 
apart. . 

Aiter a week of grueling work, marching 
with full field equipment, crossing rivers, 
with little chance to sleep or take off their 
clothes, the soldiers were usually given a 
week end off. They wanted rest, a few com- 
forts, and some fun. In solving the problems 
of how to provide these, the citizens and the 
USO actually worked to create new friendli- 
ness and understanding between different 
sections of the country. 

It started last August when the USO and 
local committees worked out an unprece- 
dented plan of extending hospitality to the 
soldiers, The churches, the American Legion 
and its auxiliary, the Masons, women’s clubs, 
the parent-teachers association, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, the Junior 
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League, and other organizations were willing 
and eager to cooperate. , 

The plan had to be carefully explained, 
and the first few towns convinced of its 
worth. After that the idea spread like wild- 
fire. Other towns heard of it and wanted to 
join in. Here was a way in which everybody 
could help. The Army agreed to send by 
convoy to each town as many men as the 
town wanted for the short rest periods. 

its doors to these 


ved, an old farmer 
happened to drive into town behind his 
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dred and fifty for the week end, and treated 
them to a barbecue, which none of them 
had ever seen before. Here a woman heard 
two soldiers talking. “We won't tell anyonc 
what happened to us in this town.” Anx- 

she asked what they meant. “Why, we 
don’t want the whole Army coming here next 


The Army's plan was to rotate the convoys 
so that the towns would get different men 
each week end, but it did not always work out 
just that way. Often soldiers would thumb 
rides back to a town they knew and liked. 
At Bennettsville, 8. C., a woman, having had 
her house full for four week ends, decided to 
skip one and rest. When a hundred more 
men than had been expected arrived in town, 
every spare bed was needed. She agreed to 
take two, and later said she would take four. 
Just as they were sitting down to supper, 
four more appeared at her house, soldiers 
who had spent the previous week end there 
had hitchhiked over 70 miles to get back. All 
eight were made welcome. 

Bennettsville (white population about 
$3,000) cooperated closely with the USO, and 
took in nearly 400 men each week end. There 
were recreation centers in all the churches 
and the Masonic Temple, free hot showers, 
free baths at the town pool, and a dance 
every Saturday night in the Armory. The 
Fellowship Club, a group of young people 
from different churches, served hot coffee 
and sandwiches free. Soldiers’ information 
booths were set up, and most of the cars in 
town carried stickers on the windshields: 
“Ride With Us, Soldier.” Now that the 
maneuvers .are over and the. soldiers gone, 
towns like this are going to carry on many 
of the activities, perhaps for their own young 
people like the Boy and Girl Scouts, or what- 
ever it may be, and permanent good has been 
done. 

The village of New London, N. C. (white 
population about 220) asked for 75 men. One 
hundred came and everybody was lodged 
and fed. In Sumter, 8. C. (white population 
about 10,000) a thousand soldiers arrived 
at 6 o’clock to spend the night. Through a 
misunderstanding no housing arrangements 
had been made. The USO and the church 
and home hospitality committee got to work. 
Every few minutes the local radio station 
broadcast appeals to citizens to go to the 
high school and bring home a soldier. A 
Salvation Army truck with a loud speaker 
toured the streets making the same request. 
Everyone telephoned to everyone else. By 








half-past 10 every single man had been taken 
into a family. 

Two men staying with a family at Greens- 
poro, N. C., were asked how they would like 
to spend the evening. All they wanted was 
a hot bath and then bed. One took his 
bath and went right to bed. The other fell 
asleep in the bathtub and slept there all 

ight. 

i churches have played a great part. 
Two men from Brooklyn, N. Y., were talking 
about a supper given by the First Presby- 
terian Church at Durham, N.C. Both said 
they didn’t know a church could be like 
that and wondered if there were any like it 
in Brooklyn. 

Each week-end the city of Charlotte, N. C., 
took in several thousand men and asked 
over the local radio that anyone having a 
spare bed would notify the home registra- 
tion bureau. In Concord, N. C. (white pop- 
ulation about 10,000) 500 men arrived for the 
night. They had not been expected to sup- 
per. When it was discovered that they had 
not eaten, they were all taken to homes and 
fed. In High Point, N. C., as in other towns, 
citizens would stop men in uniform on the 
street, “Hey, soldier. Have you a bed for 
tonight? Fixed up all right? How would 
a great big steak and some home-made chcc- 
olate cake look to you? Come around to my 
house for supper.” 

Nothing in the world is as contagious as 
kindness. The soldiers’ response was won- 
derful to see. They were delighted with the 
townsfolk, and the townsfolk were delighted 
with them. The comments were interesting. 
From the mayor of a small town: “We're 
doing no more than our plain duty. These 
men are the ones who are making the sac- 
rifices. They are interrupting their lives, 
their careers, to serve their country. We 
don’t deserve any thanks.” From the editor 
of a local newspaper: “Until we started all 
this, people had the idea that the Army was 
riffraff. We didn’t like the thought of tak- 
ing strange men into cur homes, not know- 
ing what they would like or how they would 
behave. We southerners are conservative, you 
know. Well, we’ve never seen nicer men, 
with better manners. These soldiers didn’t 
go roistering down the streets. They were 
lonely for their homes, and what they liked 
best was the bit of home life we gave them.” 
From the girl who sells tickets at a movie 
theater: “The men were all crazy about chil- 
dren. If any kids were hanging around, 
they would always buy them tickets, and 
when the show was over they bought them 
double ice-cream cones.” From a housewife: 
“Two of the men at our house went out to 
the kitchen after supper without saying a 
word and cieaned up the pots and pans and 
washed all the dishes.” This was especially 
thoughtful at a season when help is all but 
impossible to get because of the harvest. 

The soldiers say: “These people were cer- 
tainly swell to us. We never expected any- 
thing like that. 
ern hospitality, but we thought it was just 
propaganda put out by the chamber of com- 
merce. Now we see it’s real. What grand 
people live in the South.” They wrote to 
their families about it, and the result’ was 
a@ flood of letters to each town expressing 
the most touching gratitude from the fclks 
at home. 

Realizing that all this was a strain on & 
family of moderate means, soldiers often 
tried with real delicacy to repay it in some 
way, either by a present to the children or by 
leaving a littie money behind the clock. 
However, hospitality was by no means con- 
fined to the simpler homes. Large houses and 
country clubs did their share, with equal sat- 
isfaction to all concerned. Each week end 
the owner of a beautiful manor house filled 
not only her spare rooms but several tempo- 
rary cots in her drawing rooms as well. This 
woman was contributing to democracy as was 
the housewife in Florence, S. C., who discov- 


We've often heard of south- . 
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ered afterward that the private who helped 
her broil a steak was a grandson of J. P. 
Morgan. 

Religious toleration was everywhere to be 
seen. Catholic men staying with the Baptist 
minister have been driven to mass by him 


on Sunday morning. Another group of Cath-" 


olics was assigned by chance to a Protestant 
community for supper on a Friday night. 
Hearing that the men were Catholic the com- 
munity went to great trouble to get fish for 
them, not knowing that men on active service 
may eat anything. Some Jewish men, having 
nowhere to go on the Day of Atonement, were 
invited to use the Methodist Church, and 
did. 

All these are merely instances of what went 
on in towns all over the 16 counties. It would 
be impossible to name them all. A few typ- 
ical ones in North Carolina are Albemarle, 
Ashboro, Fairmont, Faith, Gastonia, Liles- 
ville, Monroe, Morven, Mount Gilead, Pee 
Dee, Randleman, Troy, Salisbury, Winston- 
Salem. A few in South Carolina are Beth- 
une, Bishopville, Darlington,. Great Falls, 
Lando, Latta, Marion, Mullins, Rock Hill, 
Ruby, Whitmire. 

In the country the same kindly spirit ex- 
isted. No civilian car passed soldiers walking 
to the general store at the crossroads, but 
always gave them a lift. Once eight men 
were on outpost duty near a little farmhouse. 
At suppertime the farmer came out with 
enough fried chicken, smoking hot, for all 
eight, and would accept no payment. Coun- 
try women offered breakfast, or to heat sol- 
diers’ rations, or to give them hot water and 
soap, and lend them towels and a razor. 
Many said they had given these things to over 
a hundred men and hoped to give them to 
as many more. Something quite new to 
northerners was “porch hospitality.” All 
through the maneuver area soldiers would be 
invited to “sit onthe porch for a spell” and 
given pop, coffee, or fresh cold water. 

Of course, it is to the women that bouquets 
are due for this admirable piece of defense 
work, because it is they who have cooked the 
meals, made the beds, and washed the dishes. 
No less credit to them because they have en- 
joyed every minute of it, and have probably 
never had a better time in their lives in spite 
of the extra hard work. 

Theirs is a shining example that can well 
be followed by other women all over the 
country. And it will be followed in just the 
same wholehearted way if we want to make 
our Army and Navy the best in the world, and 
are sincerely willing to do our part to achieve 
this vitally important end. 





The Pearl Harbor Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the folicwjng editorial by Clinton 
N. Howard, printed in Progress, a publi- 
cation of the International Reform Fed- 
eration, January 1942: 


THE PEARL HARBOR MASSACRE 


The whole country was startled, shocked, 
and stunned when the news of the attack 
by Japan upon Pearl Harbor reached the 
people of the United States on Sunday morn- 
ing, December 7, as broadcast by the radio 
and headlined by the press. And shocked 
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again when the reason assigned for the holo- 
caust of death and destruction was that cur 
Pearl Harbor defenders “were not on the 
alert.” 

This was the official report of Secretary of 
the Navy Knox, who had been assuring the 
country up to the previous day in speeches 
and through press releases that “the Navy 
was ready.” The very day that Secretary 
Knox announced in his annual report that 
our Navy is now the equal of any fleet in 
the world, Japan struck, and we were not 
ready. Ever since the war began in Europe 
both Army and Navy forces in Haweiti have 
been on emergency duty, and when the emer- 
gency arrived they were not on the alert. 
Unobserved until the bombs began falling, 
the enemy traveled more than 3,900 miles of 
water from their Asiatic base, caught our nap- 
ping guardians off guard, or, in official lan- 
guage, “not alert,” and left death and de- 
struction in their path. 

For weeks, if not months, both nations had 
been making demands upon each other and 
implying, if not threatening, attack if their 
demands were not complied with. Again and 
again the head of our Navy had urged that 
war be declared upon Japan, and our people 
were assured that the Navy was ready to strike 
a decisive blow. Certainly one would expect 
Japan to make its attack upon our most im- 
portant and viunerable outpost in the Pa- 
cific. The President had rejected the expla- 
nation made by Japan for the movement of 
its military and naval forces into the Dutch 
East Indies and Malay and demanded a more 
explicit reply. The Sunday morning attack 
upon the Hawaiian Pacific outpost was the 
answer. 

Their reply unified America. “Woe unto 
the world because of offenses. Woe unto them 
(nation) by whom the offense cometh.” The 
Japs laughed first; they will not laugh last. 
“He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh: 
the Lord shall have them in derision. The 
Lord shall laugh at him; for He seeth that His 
day is coming.” 

PROFIT AND LOSS 


We are all out for President Roosevelt in 
the present national and world crisis; we are 
all out for the United States as against the 
despotic anti-Christian totalitarian forces 
which are leagued against her; we are all out 
for union with Great Britain and China to 
oppose defeat, dethrone and destroy those 
malignant forces which would substitute tyr- 
anny for democracy, might for right, totali- 
tarianism for individual liberty, communism 
for Christianity, substitute the prince of 
darkness for the Prince of Peace and black- 
out God. 

As never before, “My country ‘tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty, of thee I sing.” There 
is divine warrant for patriotism even in ad- 
versity. The patriotic fervor of God’s chosen 
people for their country was expressed even 
in their captivity, when they hung their 
harps on the willows and refused to sing the 
songs of Zion in a strange land, saying, “If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right 
hand forget her cunning. If I do not remem- 
ber thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy.” So we sing of my own United 
States. 

“Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring.” 


MARES OF OLD GLORY 


The editor’s first-born son, whose picture 
appeared without identification in the De- 
cember Progress, as “‘The Known Soldier,” was 
a@ casualty of World War No. 1, in the naval 
aviation, at 22. A younger brother was a cas- 
ualty in the American engineers in France, 
and from service rendered my country, and as 
a dollar man for the Red Cross, of which Dr. 
Glenn Frahk, who had supervision of the 
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Speaker’s Bureau, wrote in the official promo- 
tion, “His message will do you more good 
than any other man in America,” the editor 
enlists for the duration of World War No. 2, in 
any capacity his age will permit. From 
henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear 
in my body the marks of Old Glory. 


SILENCE IS SLAVERY 


The editor, however, does not belong to 
that group of patronizing patriots who fly the 
flag of Decatur who said, “My country, may 
“she ever be right; but right or wrong, my 
country.” He reserves the right to criticize 
his country, as represented by the adminis- 
tration in power, when it is wrong, and when 
its policies contribute to its own defeat by 
unwise and unpatriotic acts, whatever mo- 
tive may inspire it. 


ACCESSORY BEFORE THE FACT 


We believe that the surprise attack upon 
our country made by Japan while the nego- 
tiations for a peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences were being conducted in good faith 
with its chosen representatives at the White 
House, was a premeditated criminal conspir- 
acy unworthy of any semicivilized pagan 
power, and condemn it in the same unmeas- 
ured terms as the President of the United 
States. 

We also believe that our own participation 
in the assassination of China, with casualties 
a thousand times greater than Pearl Harbor, 
over a period of 5 years by supplying Japan 
over that entire time with the primary weap- 
ons of destruction for use against China, and 
ultimately against our own country, was a 
crime equal to the offense of Japan, to be un- 
sparingly condemned by every Christian and 
patriotic citizen, and for which we have al- 
ready paid and will continue to pay an in- 
calculable price in life, military equipment, 
and money. “Remember Pearl Harbor” is the 
new military slogan. We will remember 
Pearl Harbor for generations to come, not 
alone because of what Japan did to us, but 
because of what we did to China and to our 
own country by supplying Japan with weap- 
ons made from our scrap and steel and moti- 
vated with our gasoline for 5 years before 
Japan struck at us. For every dollar of profit 
to us we will pay a million pounds. 

Many of the speeches delivered on the 
floor of Congress, and broadcast over the 
air, climaxes with the admonition, “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor!” We will. Also— 
remember the four freedoms for which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt says America is fighting: 
Freedom of speech; freedom of press; free- 
dom of religion, and last but not least, free- 
dom of information. 

BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST 

“Belshazzar, the king, made a great feast 
to a thousand of his lords, and drank wine 
before the thousand. Whilst he tasted the 
wine he commanded to bring the golden and 
Silver vessels taken out of the temple which 
was at Jerusalem; that the king and his 
princes, and his wives, and his concubines 
might drink in them.” That is the first verse 
of the sixth chapter of the Book of 
Daniel. * * * “In that night was Bel- 
shazzar, the King of the Chaldeans, slain. 
And Darius the Median, took the kingdom.” 
That is the last verse. The enemy had taken 
advantage of the midnight carousal when 
the defenders of Babylon “were not on the 
alert,” and the city fell without warning. 

It is the story of a thousand wars, and of 
the kingdoms which fell by reason of alco- 
holic enchantment in a night. When France 
was lying prostrate under the iron heel of 
Hitler, Marshal Petain, who had taken over 
the fallen military giant of Europe, pointed 
to the alcoholic banquet which the French 
soldiers had spread at the battle front as the 
reason for the sudden collapse of the “in- 
vincible” French army. 

Turn the pages of the history of Europe 
back 20 years and read in the writings of 
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General von Ludendorff that the Ger- 
mans lost the first World War because of the 
Army taking to drink on their advancing into 
France, when nearer Paris than the German 
Armies have advanced toward Moscow. Go 
all the way back to Alexander, who conquered 
the known world and was himself conquered 
by drink. 

On the night of December 7 the most 
strongly fortified military position under the 
American flag, Pearl Harbor, the gateway to 
the Pacific, an of water half 
the earth, was visited by a fleet of 150 to 500 
Japanese Army planes (Secretary Knox te- 
ports) that reached the fortified harbor fly- 
ing the American flag, after a flight of 3.900 
miles from their Nipponese base. left de- 
struction, desolation, and death in their path, 
arriving undetected and escaping relatively 
unharmed. It was “a shot heard around the 
world.” It woke up slumbering America. 


A MAJOR MILITARY DISASTER 


During the preceding 2 weeks the Ambas- 
sador and special envoy from Japan were in 
conference with the President at the White 
House and in daily conference with Secretary 
Hull, making impossible proposals which were 
rejected by our Government, which in turn 
made counterproposals which were rejected 
by Japan. The situation was tense at the 
end of the week, as both sides refused to 
yield, and the press of both countries head- 
lined the possibility of an immediate break 
followed by attack. Three days before the 
attack Assistant Secretary of the Navy de- 
clared that “the Pacific is like a tinder box— 
waiting for a spark that will explode all over 
the eastern quarter.” 

Secretary Knox announced in the press of 
that date that America was prepared and 
that “the Navy was ready.” At this point 
the Belshazzar massacre was repeated. “In 
that same night,” the Japanese air and sub- 
marine force arrived at Pearl Harbor, undis- 
covered after 3,900 miles of flight, and left 
2,897 American dead, including 91 officers in 
its wake, and 656, including 20 officers 
wounded, with a toll of battleships, sub- 
marines, and warplanes sunk, destroyed or 
seriously damaged, including the 32,600-ton 
battleship Arizona. It was the first success- 
ful military hit-and-run raid in American 
history. The Nation was lifted out of its 
Laodicean lethargy, the Secretary of the Navy 
made a secret visit to the distant scene and 
after investigation returned and reported to 
the President and the country that our 
Army and naval forces at Pearl Harbor “were 
not on the alert.” 

Since that unexpected tragedy, which Win- 
ston Churchill declared was a major military 
disaster, the country has been asking, Why 
were the American forces in that hour of 
expected surprise attack not on the alert? 





Prayer in Response to the President’s 
Proclamation of January 1, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 28 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I 
have been sent a prayer delivered by the 
Reverend George Gilmour, of the United 
Liberal Church, of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
which was made in response to the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation on January 1, 1942. 
The prayer was published in the St. 





Petersburg (Fia.) Independent. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as rollows: 


PRAYER ON JANUARY 1 IN RESPONSE TO THE 
PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 


Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

During this Christmas holiday season, I 
have received a few distinct elevations of 
spirit, but my greatest holiday inspiration 
came through a remarkable prayer delivered 
by Dr. George Gilmour at the United Liberal 
Church. That prayer, which I enclose for 
the Independent, is of the utmost value for 
every citizen: 

“O Thou, Eternal, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, who hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations, unto Thee 
do we lift up our hearts. 

“Forgive us for the long apathy and indif- 
ference of many of us to the world situation; 
with a large part of our people drifting 
blindly, living on the lower levels, with little 
or no awareness of the menace of brutal 
tyrannies; with little or no appreciation of 
the long struggle of the ages, the battles 
fought and the blood shed to produce the 
vision and the beginnings of the fact of a 
free people engaged in a national partnership 
in quest of the good life. We have gloried 
in the physical greatness of our country. 
Grant that it seem important that we our- 
selves should not only in the geographical 
but in the spiritual sense be a nation, a 
united people—with no need to fabricate 
national myths in order to have a national 
soul. Grant that Thy truth be enough for 
us—the vital truth and all the truth, no 
glossing over unpleasant aspects of it. We 
thank Thee for the noble tradition of the 
Nation. May it challenge the soldier in every 
one of us. May it grip us as it did the found- 
ers, as something vital to believe in, some- 
— to cleave to, and something to battle 
or. 

“In this, our day, Thou hast set the battle- 
field before us—between Christian human- 
ism and barbaric ruthlessness; between 
human sympathy and savage hatred; between 
the reign of reason and the rule of brute 
force; between the spirit of humanity and 
those who would coerce it into the desert 
wilderness of slavery. Thou dost bid us up- 
hold the long-fought-for democratic dream: 
the dream of creating a human soil and cli- 
mate where every human personality may 
grow and flower and be fruitful according to 
the capacity of each. 

“Grant that each one of us may Strive, 
working together—strive manfully to push 
back the miasmic chaos, to help reclaim a 
humanitarian civilization from the present 
wilderness of tyranny, and again make it a 
fit habitation for man; to dissipate the fogs 
and mists of lying propaganda which is ad- 
dressed not to the reasoning intellect but to 
the primitive impulses. and passions, and 
which tells the world it need not deal in 
truth, but that to accomplish one’s purpose 
one must deceive and delude the people— 
even one’s Own people. These evil powers cast 
aside that something precious in Thy herit- 
age to us—an attitude of intellectual and 
spiritual integrity which abhors all insinceri- 
ties, pretenses, sophistries, hypocracies, and 
shams. Said a servant of Thine in ancient 
days: ‘Hateful to me as the gates of hell is 
the man who speaks One word with his lips 
and hides another in his heart.’ And the 
words of Thy servant Jesus denouncing all 
hypocracies and frauds: ‘Ye serpents, ye gen- 
erations of vipers: How can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?’ We would affirm our 
faith that God is not a liar, that truth is at 
the foundation of the universe, and that the 
highest birthright of the soul is to pursue 
truth whithersoever it may lead us—whether 
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for the immediate year before us into un- 
pleasant places—that this spirit alive in us 
is the way of salvation, the way of the fullest 
liberation of the human spirit throughout 
the world ‘a 

“Grant unto us the iron will to do thy wili: 
the courage to go on to the uttermost— 
strong in the faith that the promptings of 
our better nature are a sure guide to our feet 
and a lamp to our path floods in upon us 
from brave moments of the past. May we 
recall the thousand battlefields of the past 
and present where men have fought for liberty 
and truth. May we be fortified by the mil- 
lions of our citizens who have dragged them- 
selves out of neutrality and caught the truer 
perspective, of a world dominated by Nazi 
tyranny. To this cause of humanity in its 
ordeal may we be willing to give ourselves 
with all our might. May singleness of pur- 
pose and faith bind us together. May we 
stand four square, stalwart, and make our- 
selves and this Nation strong in will and 
soldierly determination to preserve itself. 
May our democratic freedom forego its easy- 
going amusement seeking and discover its 
virility, learn in present days to walk in 
armor and defend itself against its mortal 
enemies. 

“Thus, may we be able to act worthily of 
our high caliing, however heavy the strain 
may be. May God grant, not only that the 
right may win, but that in striving for its 
victory and in using its results we may be 
saved from the very evils against which we 
are st from selfish ambition,~ from 
cruelty, from injustice—even to those who 


have been led astray and whose minds have . 


been poisoned. May the outcome of this 

struggle be the cleansing of civilization and 

its final penetration by the spirit of liberty.” 
Rev. ALEXANDER W. SHEPARD. 





Victory in the Pacific 
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Or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 28 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a very timely and 
able address delivered on January 27, 
instant, by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomas] over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System network under the auspices 
of the World Peaceways, Inc. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Already the expression, “We must win the 
war and also the peace,” is trite. Victory in 
the Pacific must be victory for peace, or the 
Pacific Ocean will have to be given a new 
name, 

Viewed in the light of world trends, the 
cultures of the Orient rest upon funda- 
mentals of peace. The peace aims of 1919 
did not succeed because the attempt to create 
world unity through world organization was 
based upon interests whose aims were pri- 
marily European. Turkey was the first to 
renounce the treaty which was imposed upon 
her. Her revolution took the place of inter- 


national war—revolution which resulted in 
the overthrow of old Turkey and in the first 
demand on the part of an Asiatic state to be 
considered an independent entity in the world 
scheme, 





These events marked the beginning of a 
world revolution against Europe’s attempted 
control of the earth. For 400 years the white 
man has spread himself over the earth and 
acted primarily for his own advantage. 

Now, during that 400-year period, western 
man has developed a mechanistic culture. 
He has more and more turned to machinery, 
and in that turn to machinery he has become 
dependent on elements which make ma- 
chinery work. No machine is useful without 
oil, Oil, therefore, has been one of the white 
man’s quests. The control of oil has become 
an essential part of his economic life. Yet 
he has been willing to use that control only 
for his own advantage. When it was pointed 
out in 1935 that modern war, mechanized as 
it is, is dependent on oil and that the con- 
trol of oil meant the control of peace, the 
world refused to place an oil embargo on 
Italy. My Neutrality Act of 1935 carried not 
only the provisions for an oil embargo against 
an aggressor who started a war of conquest 
as Mussolini did ‘but also provided for con- 
sultation with all nations producing oil. 
Thus, proper-thinking nations might have 
used their united force against the wrong- 
doer. That bill was literally laughed out of 
consideration by the jibes of those who 
echoed Mussolini’s theory of international re- 
lations and accepted his harangues that sanc- 
tions meant war. We now have war—war 
which everyone admits was caused by aggres- 
sors, not by a sanction to curb aggression. 

My thought tonight is this: If a world 
of peace is the desire of nations, the world 
must recognize the first essential institution 
of peace—a willingness to use force to re- 
strain improper acts on the part of wrong- 
doers. We must magnify the substitutes for, 
war. Society knows these substitutes, for 
she uses them constantly against the dis- 
orderly. 

When dueling was outlawed, men said they 
would not respect the law because dueling 
was a matter of one’s honor. When inter- 
national arbitration was suggested, even 
Theodore Roosevelt said that no nation would 
be willing to arbitrate its national honor. 
He failed, though, to define national honor; 
even as the duelist failed to define personal 
honor. Cannot national and personal honor 
be preserved quite as well by peaceful change 
as by forced change after loss of life and 
property? The new world must be one that 
will value the preservation of that longed-for 
peace for which we are now so willing to 
fight and die. 

When the Industrial Labor Conference ac- 
cepted my three-point suggestion that there 
should be no more strikes; that all disputes 
should be settled by peaceful means; and 
that the President should set up the appro- 
priate machinery to settle disputes, I was told 
that such a plan was idealistic; that there 
will always be disputes, therefore fighting 
over the disputes. I replied, or course there 
will be disputes; but if we have a changed 
attitude toward their settlement, perhaps 
women and children will not suffer because 
of work stoppage. Can right and justice be 
preserved only through strife and bitterness? 
That, in my opinion, is the very worst way to 
preserve either justice or right. 

No man in America today defends direct 
action, lynch. law, vigilante control, or Ku 
Klux Klanism. International gangsterism 
must be banned with all the diligence that we 
attempt to ban local and national gang- 
sterism. 

The question facing the world is, Are we 
willing to unite for peace as effectively as we 
unite for war? Nations have pledged them- 
selves not to make a separate peace. They 
have thrown their honor into that pledge. 
Cannot nations pledge themselves not to 
make a separate war? The way to peace has 
been in the earth for a long time, but never 
has the whole world been willing to tread 
the path of peace. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 28 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrcozp a very in- 
teresting article written by Raymond 
Clapper, which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News, January 28, 1942. The 
article points out that the airplane-motor 
manufacturers of this country are appar- 
ently equaling, in only two plants, the 
production of Germany. It is a most in- 
teresting article, which I commend to 
the attention of Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ‘Recorp, 
as follows: 

COSTLY DELAYS 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

Nobody ever will be able to add up the ter- 
rible cost that is resulting, not from bad 
decisions, but from just plain red tape, delay 
in paper work, lost messages and orders, and 
other causes growing out of sloppy adminis- 
tration. 

There are the needless defeats we are suf- 
fering. 

For instance, the War Department decides 
it must have a special munitions plant. It 
selects a location in Ohio and goes to the 
White House for approval. But at the White 
House the Army is tipped off that one of the 
Kentucky Senators is after that plant and the 
matter must be looked into. Six months 
later the Army gets the plant in Kentucky. 
By that time it needs two plants, so it gets 
the Ohio plant as well. But 6 months’ time 
has been lost. 

A copper company is asked to expand its 
output. The haggling begins in Washington. 
But the company is impressed with the need 
of speed and starts work, although the deal 
is not closed until 3 months later. Five 
months of haggling and time-killing before 
the aluminum expansion program is begun— 
and now we are paying for it. Every bit of 
aluminum has just been reserved for war 
use, and even so it may be that airplane pro- 
duction will be delayed by shortage of sheets. 

The Truman report gives some appalling 
instances of such delays on the desks in 
Washington. Clerks around here could tell 
many stories about important papers being 
lost, about whole desks full of mislaid pri- 
ority orders. Some of the lendc-lease routines 
took 6 weeks and involved passing papers 
through more than 20 desks. The simple 
matter of distributing copies and obtaining 
the necessary initialing has in one branch 
of lend-lease come almost to the point of 
break-down. 

No one can know the full damage that such 
sloppy office work is causing. But even from 
the outside enough can be observed to make 
your hair curl. We wouldn't dare reveal the 
full story of the delays and run-arounds in 
connection with getting material out to the 
southwest Pacific, the stories of empty ships 
waiting for planes that are available but held 
up because the right official can’t be found to 
sign the releases. 

So it was a relief to get out of Washington 
the other day and spend a few hours around 
one of the largest airplane-engine plants in 
the world—Pratt & Whitney. There you see 
airplane engines being assembled, wrapped, 
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and packed into boxes. It is something to 
see those boxes being rolled to the loading 
docks, for then you know that the war-pro- 
duction program is not all talk about what 
We are going to do some day. 

As of several months ago—and it is per- 
missible to use such figures because they go 
back to last October—this one plant was 
producing as many airplane engines as all 
of England. Under this one roof were being 
produced last fall half as many engines as 
Germany was turning out. Remember also 
that there is the Wright plant, too, producing 
about the same amount as Pratt & Whitney. 
Also there is Allison, with perhaps half as 
much as either of these plants, and coming 
up now is the big Ford engine plant, and 
to follow that toward the end of the year the 
Buick and Chevrolet plants. So if last fall 
Pratt & Whitney and Wright were producing 
double England’s engine output and the ap- 
proximate equal of Germany’s, it is clear that 
by the end of this year, in plane engines, we 
shall have an enormous edge over Axis output. 

Coming out in quantity now on the assem- 
bly lines is a new airplane engine—un- 
matched in power anywhere else in the world. 
This is not a blue print. I saw literally scores 
of these big engines in the final assembly and 
in the crating lines. Many of these engines 
will go into a new plane, which, if it is as 
advanced as the engine that will power it, 
should live up to the high expectations heard 
everywhere. 

The men running this industry saw no 
limit to what could be produced, provided— 
they always said—they could get the mate- 
rials. That is the Government’s job. In the 
end that will be the bottleneck, which is 
what disturbs one in view of the countless 
little defeats we are suffering daily because 
of needless delays on the desks in Washington. 





Wire Tapping 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, all the 
Members have probably read the Roberts 
report. I desire particularly to point out 
and comment on that report with ref- 
erence to wire tapping, and I do this 
advisedly as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Under present conditions there is a 
prohibition against the tapping of domes- 
tic wires and wireless. At the time of 
the Pearl Harbor tragedy there was a 
prohibition against tapping of interna- 
tional wires and wireless, which led un- 
doubtedly to this tragedy at Pearl Har- 
bor, because the members of the intel- 
ligence forces of the Army and Navy, as 
well as the F. B. L, were unable to tap 
the cables and the communications that 
were inaugurated by the two-hundred- 
odd consular agents of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment located there. Spies and sabo- 
teurs tapped domestic and interoceanic 
wires and wireless but the Navy and Army 
were precluded. 

We passed a bill recommended by the 
Judiciary Committee with reference to 
international communications. We now 


allow the tapping of international com- 
munications. 


We should also permit the 
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tapping of domestic wires because that 
is just as important. 

Such a bill was passed by the last Con- 
gress. It was my bill. It was lost in the 
Senate, and I use the word “lost” ad- 
visedly. My distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] 
introduced a similar bill during my ill- 
ness in the last session of the present 
Congress. It failed in this House of pas- 
sage by a small margin. It is hoped that 
the bill which I introduced yesterday 
will be considered favorably by the House, 
It sanctions the right to tap wired and 
wireless communications of all sorts. At 
present we protect spies and fifth col- 
umnists. We cannot ferret them out un- 
less we tap their wires. 

In New York the police may tap wires 
but F. B. I. agents may not. New York 
police, under the revised ‘New York State 
constitution may intercept telephone or 
telegraph wires, radio or wireless mes- 
sages. That seems and is rather anom- 
alous, 

President Roosevelt, Attorney General 
Biddle, and former Attorney General 
Jackson, now on the Supreme Court, ap- 
prove wire tapping. Most high govern- 
mental officials want it. Strangely 
enough the only man in a high govern- 
mental position who opposed and who 
probably still opposes the project is 
Chairman Fly of the Communications 
Commission. I quote in part an editorial 
that appeared in the Baltimore Sun, 
March 26, 1940, as follows: 


Wire TaPPING SEEN AS DEFENSE BLOCK—FED- 
ERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION CHIEF 
DECLARED To Have Oprosep Move By House 
CoMMITTEE—ASSERTED TO HAVE CITED OFFI- 
CIALS WOULD HavE To Stor UsING PHONES 
“Legislation of wire tapping to combat 

espidnage and sabotage would hinder rather 

than help the national defense program,” 

James L. Fly, Federal Communications Com- 

mission Chairman, told the House Judiciary 

Committee today, according to members. 
They quoted Mr. Fly, a former naval offi- 

cer and a Naval Academy graduate, as say- 
ing Government officials engaged, like him- 
self, with various aspects of the defense pro- 
gram would have virtually to discontinue use 
of telephones and rely on slower means of 
communication, such as personal conference, 
if wire tapping were legalized. 

“Otherwise,” he said, according to commit- 
tee members, “vital defense information 
might fall into the hands of wire-tapping 
Federal agents not entitled to the informa- 
tion and likely, because of their unfamiliarity 
with certain technical questions, to pass on 
the information in a dangerous fashion.” 


NAVY RULES CITED 


“Mr. Fly’s views on this point were elicited,” 
members said, “by committee questions which 
also brought a reminder from the witness 
that the official regulations of the Navy De- 
partment warn naval officers to be careful 
in using telephones lest their conversations 
be intercepted by persons outside the service.” 

‘The committee also was reminded by Mr. 
Fly,” members said, “that during the World 
War Congress regarded wire tapping as inimi- 
cal rather than helpful to national defense 
and specifically prohibited its use in a 1918 
statute.” 

The Federal Communications Commission 
Chairman’s answers to committee questions 
placed him on the opposite side of the fence 
from President Roosevelt, who, in a recent 
public letter to committee member Repre- 
sentative E.tior (Democrat, Massachusetts) , 
urged legislation to permit Federal Bureau of 











Investigation agents to tap wires in-espio- 
nage, sabotage, kidmaping, and extortion 


cases, 
REPRESENTS COMPROMISE 

The President’s letter represented a com- 
promise move in the administration’s fight 
to obtain wire-tapping powers for its law- 
enforcement wing. 

That fight started with the introduction 
in Congress last year of a Justice Department 
bill to legalize wire tapping for national 
defense purposes. 

The bill started with the last Congress and 
was succeeded at the beginning of this year 
by another Justice t measure, 
called the Hobbs bill, which said nothing 
about national defense or espionage, but 
which would have permitted any Federal de- 
partment head to authorize his staff of in- 
vestigators to tap wires when he thought a 
felony had been committed, was being com- 
mitted, or was about to be committed. 


RESISTANCE TO BILL 


Resistance to this bill by civil liberties 
groups, lawyers, clergymen, and labor leaders 
at hearings held by a House Judiciary Sub- 
committee prompted the President’s compro- 
mise move for limited wire-tapping powers 
confined to the Justice Department. 

Supporting that compromise move in oral 
and written testimony, Robert H. Jackson, 
Attorney General, last week told the full com- 
mittee that wire tapping itself is not illegal 
and that it is only the divulgence or publi- 
cation that is forbidden by law. 

Mr. Fly, a former Special Assistant Attorney 


. General, took issue with Mr. Jackson on that 


point under committee questioning last week. 
CITES COMMUNICATIONS ACT 


He pointed out that the six and a half year 
old Communications Act contains a section— 
upheld by the Supreme Court in 1937—pro- 
hibiting the use of information gained by wire 
tapping for the benefit of the wire tapper or 
anyone else. 

He contended, under committee question- 
ing, that this outlawed any wire tapping by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, whose 
manual of instructions since March 15, 1940, 
has itself contained a ban against wire tap- 
ping as unethical. 

According to the Attorney General’s letter 
to the committee, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation was again tapping wires in Sep- 
tember 1940, 6 months after he had an- 
nounced in a formal statement that the prac- 
tice would be discontinued. 


WAS TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY COUNSEL 


Mr. Fly, who is a Harvard law graduate 
and who handled the Government’s antitrust 
case that led to the dissolution of the sugar 
institute—a proceeding in which he employed 
Federal Bureau of Investigation agents—was 
general counsel of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority before he was appointed to his present 
post by President Roosevelt in 1939. 

He told the committee today, according to 
members, that what the committee needs is 
not a statute legalizing even limited wire 
tapping, but legislation tightening up the 
present law against wire tapping. 

He suggested, they said, that the commit- 
tee might be interested, to that end, in out- 
lawing the manufacturing of wire-tapping 
equipment, adding that the company supply- 
ing such equipment to the Justice Depart- 
ment advertises its wares for public sale in 
telephone books. 


FEELING OF PUBLIC 


Mr. Fly also told the committee, according 
to members, that the business community 
would hate any legalization of wire tapping 
and, regardless of the Government’s intent, 
would fear that phones were being tapped for 
evidence of income-tax evasion, antitrust-law 
violation, and resistance to the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board’s proceeding thereunder. 
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was quoted by committee members 
in response to questions 
the power of any attorney 
wire tapping by his sub- 
to prevent abuses. In the final 
he testified, members said, the deci- 
whom to tap would rest with 
detective. 

to wire tapping, Mr. Fly said, 
to committee members, inevitably 
on the aspect of a dragnet operation, in- 
volving innocent persons whose views and 
affairs then become recorded in the dossiers 
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The views and activities of legislators and 
Government officials similarly become a part 
of the secret files of the police, the commit- 
tee was told, and there arises the danger that 
the information will be put to political use 
by whatever party may be in power or what- 
ever official heads the law-enforcement unit. 

Finally, Mr. Fly said, according to com- 
mittee members, experience has shown that 


is outweighed by the cost and abuses involved. 


Mr. Speaker, we need wire tapping in 
all respects to get after subversive activi- 
ties of the Nazis, the Japs, and the Fas- 
sts in our midst. 

My bill and the Hobbs bill originally 
met vigorous opposition of the general 
counsel of the C. I. O., the Civil Liberties 
Union, and other well-intentioned or- 
ganizations. Apparently, in this in- 
stance, “the road to hell is paved with 
good intentions.” Partly because of their 
good intentions, Pearl Harbor was made 
a veritable hell. 

If we do not now pass my bill, our 
treacherous alien enemies and spies re- 
siding in our midst will have the untram- 
meled and safe use of the channels of 
“wire and wireless.” 

Assuredly, the present wire-tapping 
prohibitions are not being observed by 
alien spies and espionage agents, Fed- 
eral officials must obey the prohibition. 
Army and Navy intelligence officers can- 
not “listen in”, but Nazi, Fascist, and 
Japanese saboteurs can. Such a situa- 
tion is woefully ridiculous. 

Congress has grave responsibility in 
this regard and should immediately pass 
my bill, a copy of which follows: 

[77th Cong., 2d sess. H. J. Res. 273. In the 
House of Representatives, January 27, 1942. 
Mr. CEeLLER introduced the following joint 
resolution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary] 

Joint resolution to authorize the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation of the Department of 
Justice, and the Intelligence Services of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments, to con- 
duct investigations in the interests of na- 
tional defense, and for that purpose to per- 
mit wire tapping in certain cases 
Resolved, etc., That the Federal Bureau of 

Investigation of the Department of Justice, 
and the Intelligence Services of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments, be authorized 
and directed to conduct investigations, sub- 
ject to the direction of the heads of such 
various Departments, to ascertain, prevent, 
and frustrate any interference or attempts or 
plans to interfere with the national defense 
by sabotage, treason, seditious conspiracy (as 
defining in U.S. C., title 18, sec. 6), espionage, 
violations of neutrality laws, or in any other 
manner, 

Src. 2. The provisions of section 605 of the 
act of June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1103), shall not 
apply to investigations authorized by the 
provisions of this joint resolution, if any of 
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such Department heads finds that there 1s 
probable cause to believe that any violation of 
law ‘described in section 1 hereof is taking 
place, has taken place, or may take plate. 

The information so obtained shall not be 
used for any other purpose than such investi- 
gation and shall not be admissible in evi- 
dence except in connection with a prosecu- 
tion for an offense indicated in section 1 
hereof, and then only on the productio of 
said certificate in open court. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include a splendid 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star the night before last: 


PROTECTING THE SPIES 


The Roberts Board of Inquiry lists high 
among “causes contributory to the success 
of the Japanese attack” on Pearl Harbor 
certain “restrictions which prevented effective 
counter espionage.” These restrictions, the 
report explains, prevented the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and the Army and Navy 
intelligence services from resorting to “cer- 
tain methods of obtaining the content of 
messages transmitted by telephone or radio- 
telegraph over the commercial lines operating 
between Oahu and Japan.” Had the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and intelligence offi- 
cers been permitted to intercept these mes- 
sages, the report asserted, they might have 
obtained “vatuable information.” 

The restrictions to which the Board referred 
were threefold—legislative, judicial, and ad- 
ministrative. The statutory prohibition is a 
clause in the Federal Communications Act of 
1934 forbidding any person to “intercept any 
communications and divulge or publish” 
them. The Supreme Court has interpreted 
this phrase as outlawing any evidence ob- 
tained by law-enforcement officers by wire 
tapping or any other means of intercepting 
messages sent by wire or wireless. The Pearl 
Harbor report discloses that the War Depart- 
ment reinforced these statutory and judicial 
restricticns with an implied warning—and an 
obviously logical one—against use of any 
“illegal measures” in combating espionage 
and sabotage in Hawaii. From this it is rea- 
sonable to infer that by employing illegal 
measures our counter+espionage agents in 
Hawaii might have been able to obtain in- 
formation which would have prevented Pearl 
Harbor from being caught off guard on De- 
cember 7 last. This natural assumption 
prompts the question, Why was this dan- 
gerous and absurd legal restriction on “effec- 
tive counter espionage” permitted to continue 
in a time of great national emergency? 

That is a long, sad, and, in view of what 
has happened in the Pacific, a tragic story. It 
is a story of too great concern in some con- 
gresisonal quarters over possible abuses of 
wire tapping and too little concern over the 
potential perils involved in what Justice Jack- 
son, as Attorney General, described as guar- 
anteeing to spies and criminals the safe use 
of the channels of wire and wireless. That 
is exactly what the present Federal Communi- 
cations Commission Act, in effect, does. Di- 
rector Hoover, of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, Mr. Jackson, Attorney General Biddle, 
and President Roosevelt are among those who 
foresaw the dangers of such a guaranty. All 
of them have urged enactment of special leg- 
islation to permit the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the Army and Navy intelli- 
gence officers to listen in on the wire and wire- 
less messages of spies and saboteurs and to 
use information thus obtained as evidence in 
court. The House passed a bill of this nature 
in August 1940, but Chairman Wueeter, of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
who dislikes wire tapping in any form, allowed 
the bill to die in a committee pigeonhole. 
Representative Hopgs, of Alabama, sponsored 
@ second bill last year, but it was defeated in 
the House by a close vote after opponents had 
raised the old cry against invading privacy 
of the home. But, as the Star pointed out 
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at the time, “the only privacy which the bill 
sought to invade was that of espionage agents, 
saboteurs, and kidnapers.” 

So, fantastic as it may seem, our counter- 
espionage agents in Hawaii were compelled by 
law to stand by helplessly while known spies 
were using the wires and radio to plot our de- 
struction. What is even more incredible is 
that this situation continues to exist there 
and elsewhere to this day, although we are 
actually at war. And it will continue to exist 
until Congress awakens to its grave responsi- 
bility and quickly rectifies its errors of judg- 
ment with respect to wire-tapping legislation. 





Defense Housing in City of Washington 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I noticed 
by the morning’s press that Mr. Charles 
F. Palmer, Coordinator of the Division 
of Defense Housing Coordination, recom- 
mended a further $50,000,000 for defense 
housing in the city of Washington. I do 
not know about the necessity immediately 
for the city of Washington, but I do know 
that an investigation ought to be made 
of the extent of the funds already avail- 
able for housing. 

There are 12 or 13 agencies of the 
Government handling housing. Assum- 
ing that each one of these agencies goes 
to a separate budget examiner, or at least 
some of them do, I would like to suggest 
that nobody has a complete over-all pic- 
ture of where the money already avail- 
able from Federal agencies is being spent, 
and whether it is being spent wisely and 
in the most needed spots. 

Since July 1, 1940, there has been made 
available for housing, as far as I can 
check with the Budget and with other 
information I can command, approxi- 
mately the sum of three and one-quarter 
billion dollars. 

Congress has only appropriated di- 
rectly the sum of a little over a billion 
dollars. You ask where this extra money 
is coming from, 

I would like to ask if anybody knows 
how much the F. H. A. has insured pri- 
vate capital advanced for housing in de- 
fense areas. My investigation shows 
that it runs close to the figure of a bil- 
lion dollars. Now, has Mr. Palmer, when 
he makes a representation to the House 
that we need appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, taken this into con- 
sideration? Has the Budget examiner, 
with the many agencies dipping their 
fingers into the pot of defense housing, 
a comprehensive picture of how much 
money is available through the Federal 
Housing Administration already? And 
that is not all, Mr. Speaker. Has Mr. 
Palmer taken into consideration when 
he testifies before the committee that 
the Home Loan Bank System, without 
direct appropriations from Congress, has 
dipped its fingers into the housing pot, 
to the tune of well over a billion dollars? 
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I think it is time to call a halt to fur- 
ther appropriations when there are so 
many Federal agencies with money 
already appropriated from the Congress 
handling defense housing, and with 
money that they do not come and tell 
Congress about, which they obtain 
through a sale of their own securities 
and through corporate set-ups that out- 
Insull Insull, and they have several times 
as much available for defense housing as 
Congress has contemplated by appro- 
priation. 

Think of it again, when I summarize: 
Congress appropriated directly over a 
billion dollars. Another billion dollars 
are available from funds gained in the 
Insull type of corporate manipulation 
and the F. H. A. obligates the Govern- 
ment for another billion dollars worth 
of defense housing. Finally, 13 Federal 
agencies handle housing apparently in- 
dependently without an over-all ex- 
aminer in the Bureau of the Budget. 





Report of Performance by United 
Aircraft Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 28 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
which was published in the United States 
News, written by Eugene E. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the United Aircraft Corporation, 
addressed to the American people, and 
entitled “A Report of Performance.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
East Hartford, Conn. 


A REPORT OF PZRFORMANCE 


To the American people: 

With a strong sense of public responsibility 
in matters of defense, we feel impelled to 
make a brief report. 

Three years ago this month United Aircraft 
Corporation embarked upon an emergency 
production program. The expansion of our 
three major divisions—Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft, Hamilton Standard Propellers, and 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft—has passed with- 
out interruption through several major 
phases, and is continuing. We have multi- 
plied our plant account fou-fold, our employ- 
ment sixfold, and our shinpmenis eightfold. 
In the year ahead we expcoct to produce at 
a higher rate than ever be’ore. 

Beginning a year and a half ago, we enlisted 
the support of the great automotive com- 
panies—Ford, Buick, and Chevrolet—and of 
many other well-known manufacturers to 
build Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton 
Standard propellers, and Vought-Sikorsky air- 
planes. We have gladly furnished complete 
designs and technical assistance. Some of 
these companies have already started pro- 
ducing. 

And what of quality? The responsibility 
of the aviation industry and Our company 





through the years since the last war was to be 


prepared for a war emergency, to the end that 
we would have available for production 


in the performance of 
built war planes, which ane as shown consist- 
ent superiority in combat with enemy plancs. 
Perhaps the simplest measure of our tech- 
nical performance is the fact that air-cooled 
radial engines of 2,000 horsepower are in 
quantity production in the United States, 
and, we believe, in no other country in the 
world. ‘There is no substitute for power. 

To summarize, in this first phase of the 
war effort, it was the responsibility wf the 
aviation industry to have superlative types of 
aircraft available, and then to be able to put 
them quickly into quantity production. This 
has been accomplished and United Aircraft 
has played its part. 

EUGENE E. WILSON, 
President. 





Negro Loyalty in This Crisis 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the first blood that was shed on 
Philippine soil in this conflict was that 
of a member of my own race. The first 
American soldier in the armed forces to 
give his life after our declaration of war 
on Japan was Pvt. Robert H. Brooks, 
who was killed near Fort Stotsenburg in 
the Philippines, December 8. He was the 
son of Negro sharecroppers living near 
Sadieville, Ky. In his honor, the parade 
ground at Fort Knox has been named 
Brooks Field, and when the Stars and 
Stripes were lowered to half staff in im- 
pressive ceremony, nine generals stood in 
tribute. ‘ 

It pains me greatly when I hear men 
stand in this Well and say that this is a 
war to extend or to uphold white su- 
premacy. I do not believe it is a war 
for any such purpose. This is a war to 
uphold righteousness and to uphold men 
of character whether they be black men 
or white men, and my people have gone 
forward and are giving and will give to 
the end the last full measure of devotion 
that this Nation, this race, and this Gov- 
ernment all might live. 

While the heads of the American Na- 
tion and British Nation are holding con- 
ferences to determine what their respec- 
tive nations and the world are to get 
out of this conflict, it is proper and 
necessary for the American Negro to ask 
the simple question, What can America’s 
largest and most loyal minority group 
expect to get out of the conflict? 

It is true that we are preaching de- 
mocracy from the housetop and from 
every platform, but it is equally true that 
there is a large element of Americans re- 
fusing to practice democracy where the 
interest and welfare of the Negro is con- 
cerned. 
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I wish to call attention to the lynching 
of a Negro in the State of Missouri last 
Sunday morning at the very moment 
when Negro soldiers under the brilliant 
leadership of General MacArthur were 
fighting and dying to hold the American 
line in the Philippines. 

I wish to say to this Congress that the 
American Negro has earned and deserves 
better than he is getting from this Gov- 
ernment and in our commercial and in- 
dustrial set-up. How long will the Negro 
be denied equal protection and equal op- 
portunity under our law and in our coun- 
ee he loves and defends with his 

e 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Argus: 


THe Necro’s PLACE IN THE ARMY 


Despite the discrimination and the insults 
which are daily heaped upon the Negro sol- 
dier, now and then there comes to the fore a 
story of patriotism and devotion on the part 
of the Nezro that is almost unbelievable. 

Following the story sent out by the War 
Department with reference to the naming and 
dedication of an Army field (the main parade 
ground) at Fort Knox, Ky., in honor of a 
Negro soldier, Pvt. Robert H. Brooks, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch had this to say: 


“TWO AMERICAN HEROES 


“Crispus Attucks, who led the crowd of 
sailors which precipitated the Boston Massa- 
cre, March 5, 1770, and was one of those shot 
down by Captain Preston's British troops that 
wild night, is generally regarded as the first 
colonist killed in the American Revolution. 
Historical accounts tell us that he was a Negro 
or a mulatto, and it was as a brave Negro that 
he was memorialized in 1888 at the unveiling 
of a monument on Boston Common with a 
notable public ceremony, which presented the 
historian. John Fiske, as the principal speaker. 

“Other times, other struggles, other brave 
men. The first American soldier in the ar- 
mored force to give his life after our declaration 
of war on Japan was Pvt. Robert H. Brooks, 
who was killed near Fort Stotsenburg in the 
Philippines December 8. He was the son of 
Negro sharecroppers living near Sadieville, Ky. 
In his honor the parade ground at Fort Knox 
has been named Brooks Field, and when the 
stars and stripes were lowered to half staff in 
impressive ceremony, nine generals stood in 
tribute. 

“Crispus Attucks and Pvt. Robert H. Brooks, 
men of color-——and American heroes.” 

We are pleased to reproduce this comment 
made by one of our leading metropolitan daily 
newspapers because it will carry the message 
to thousands of people who never knew that 
a Negro shed the first blood unto death in 
defense of American independence. 

The Post-Dispatch pictures Crispus Attucks 
and Robert H. Brooks as “two American 
heroes.” Yes, they were more than heroes be- 
cause one may become a hero by chance, but 
history tells us that Crispus Attucks led the 
American forces. He was in the front in the 
thickest of the battle in the defense of free- 
dom for the American colonies. Greater love 
has no man than he who lays down his life 
for a patriotic cause. A general may lead 
his troops to victory, thus bringing honor 
upon himself and his forces, but of the man 
who dies, who gives his life for a cause, it 
may well be said, no man could do more. 

In the history of human affairs, there is 
something about the “first” person who ac- 
complishes a certain feat. Allied forces in 
conflicts, vie with each other to be the first 
to set their country’s flag upon the enemy’s 
soil. Col, Charles A. Lindbergh was hailed 
a@ world hero because he was the first to make 
a@ lone flight across the Atlantic Ocean. 
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The story of Crispus Attucks and Robert H. 
Brooks, both colored men, says that they were 


the first to give their lifeblood for their coun- 
war had been de- 


first. 

There is something appealing to our nature 
in the story of the dedication of this Army 
field in Kentucky in honor of a Negro soldier, 
That is, we are naturally pleased to see a 
member of our race so honored. Yet there is 
something very pathetic about it when we 
think of the fact that if Private Brooks could 
return to Kentucky today in the uniform of a 
soldier, the Jim Crow car would be waiting 
to take him there. 

So again we would want to ask: Where is 
the Negro’s place in the Army? Where is the 
Negro’s place in the Navy? Where is the 
Negro’s place in the industries of the Nation? 
Where is the Negro’s place in national defense 
in time of war? Surely wherever he has 


have asked for no special favors at the hands 
of Uncle Sam. All we want is to receive the 
same treatment that is accorded other citi- 
zens under similar circumstances, 





Farmers, Aged, National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Civilian Conservation Corps, 
and All Other Groups Asked To Take 
Big Reduction, But Lenders of Govern- 
ment’s Own Credit to the Government, 
Who Render No Service and Who Will 
Receive Billions of Dollars a Year, Are 
Not Asked To Take Any Reduction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ru- 
ral New Yorker, published at 333 West 
Thirtieth Street, New York City, con- 
tained a very interesting editorial in a 
recent issue on the subject of full legal 
tender. A copy was furnished to me 
through the courtesy of the Honorable 
Francis D. CuLkIn, of the Thirty-second 
District of New York. It is as follows: 


FULL LEGAL TENDER 


At the end of this year our Nation’s in- 
terest-bearing debt will probably be $100,- 
000,000,000, and the interest on it $3,000,- 
000,000. Under the present system the Fed- 
eral Reserve member banks buy United 
States bonds and enter the amount of their 
face value on their books to the credit of 
the United States as a deposit. The United 
States Government sends blark Federal 
Reserve bills or notes in the amount of the 
bonds subscribed for. It charges the banks 
a small fee for printing its bills. Each such 
bank then signs the bills. This is money. 
When the United States pays an obligation, 
it will send a check for the amount directing 
the bank to pay the creditor. The creditor 
deposits the United States check in his bank 
or demands money which will have the fol- 
lowing inscription on its face: “This note is 
legal tender for all debts public or private.” 

When interest is due on the bond, the 
Treasury sends the bank a check for the 
amount of interest due. 


This money in the Treasury is the people’s 
money. When the interest is paid, the people 
pay. When the national debt is $100,000,000,- 
000, they pay about $3,000,000,000 annually. 

has power to coin (or print) 
money and regulate its value. It has dele- 
gated that power to the banks, but it may 
recover the power by its own acts. 

Congress could directly assume its consti- 
tutional duty instead of the complicated and 
expensive system now in use. It may direct 
the Treasury to issue directly full legal- 
tender notes or bills signed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the amount authorized. 
We call these notes greenbacks. Lincoln 
made two issues of greenbacks with full 
legal-tender power in the first years of the 
Civil War. They stood at parity with gold 
all through the war. 

The full legal tender is what makes the 
notes valuable. It will pay a debt or be ac- 
cepted for a purchase anywhere in the coun- 
try. If a creditor refuses to take it in pay- 
ment of a debt or a purchase, the debt is void. 
This legal-tender quality is of great value for 
the people. The value springs from the 
people. The whole people should have the 
benefit of it. The people should not be 
obliged to pay a very small group very large 
amounts for the use of a utility which they 
alone can create and to which they alone give 
@ priceless value 

Such bills could be issued again by the 
Treasury and would save us $3,000,000,000 a 
year on the estimated debt. 

The interest saved on the bonds estimated 
at 3 percent would retire them in 334 years. 
When we pay the interest annually now for 
3314 years the debt is yet due, and must be 
paid, with interest, sometime, unless the 
Government repudiates its debt. 

Nothing can save us from a measure of in- 
flation as a result of paying the cost of this 
war, whether the money comes from one or 
the other of these plans. We cannot collect 
taxes fast enough to pay the cost of the war 
from day to day. 

But for every dollar saved from the interest 
on bonds, or from taxation, or from saving 
on nondefense expenditures, we can retire a 
dollar bill and thus reduce the trend of 
— by reducing the money in circula- 

jon. 

Besides, with a full volume of money for 
production and living and services, the people 
in civil pursuits will lose their anxieties. 
Public morale will be improved. There will 
be more food, more clothes, more shelter. 
Times will be good, and if we have too much 
inflation, too much money, we can reduce the 
amount of money in circulation by a sales tex 
or other tax and simply destroy the money 
when it is paid to the tax collector by a pros- 
perous people. But we must always keep 
enough money in circulation to facilitate 
exchange and to encourage production. 


BANKS USE GOLD AND GOVERNMENT CREDIT FREE 


Mr. Speaker, the Government now 
owns $22,742,000,000 in gold. It is idle 
and unused, except the small part that is 
furnished to the use of the Federal Re- 
serve banks free of charge. Under our 
present system, if a million dollars’ worth 
of bonds is sold to a local Richmond, Va., 
bank, the bank gives the Treasury of the 
United States credit for a million dollars 
cn its books. The Treasury then gives 
checks to different people in that area 
drawn on the local Richmond bank to pay 
the debt of the Government. Normally, 
these people will deposit these checks 
with the bank or in the banking system 
and no money will be asked for. How- 
ever, if the people, instead of asking for 
credit at the bank, should demand cur- 
rency, the local Richmond bank will pay 
in currency. If the local Richmond bank 
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should need a million dollars’ worth of 
currency to pay the holders of the checks, 
it can deposit with the Federal Reserve 
bank at Richmond its million dollars’ 
worth of Government bonds as collateral 
security and receive a million dollars’ 
worth of currency. The local Richmond 
bank will have to pay the Federal Re- 
serve bank at Richmond 1 percent in- 
terest on the loan as long as it is out- 
standing, but the local bank will continue 
to receive interest on the Government 
bonds, which will be 2% percent per 
annum or more. The Federal Reserve 
bank at Richmond will be compelled to 
pay the Government approximately 30 
cents per $1,000 for printing the cur- 
rency. The currency, which is nothing 
more than a Government bond, except it 
is non-interest-bearing, has on its face 
“Federal Reserve Note — Dollars. The 
United States of America will pay to 
bearer on demand — dollars.” 

On the other side it has the words 
“United States of America,” a picture of 
the White House, and the denomination 
of the bill. 

On the side first-mentioned, the bill 
indicates the Reserve bank issuing it. In 
the case of the Richmond bank it would 
say “The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., ‘E,’” and contain a facsimile 
signature of the Treasurer of the United 
States, W. A. Julian, and Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury. 

GOVERNMENT GETS 30 CENTS PER $1,000 FOR 

MONEY—COST OF PRINTING 

The net result is, the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Richmond, which is owned by 
private banking corporations entirely, 
has issued a million dollars’ worth of 
United States currency. The bank itself 
does not even promise to pay, since it 
contains a promise of the Government of 
the United States to pay. The Richmond 
Federal Reserve Bank uses this credit ab- 
solutely free of charge, except it pays 30 
cents per $1,000 for printing the cur- 
rency, or $300 for a million dollars of 
currency. And the same Richmond Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank receives $10,000 a year 
interest at 1 percent from the Richmond 
local bank, but the Government of the 
United States, whose obligation is paid 
into circulation, does not receive 1 penny 
as the 30 cents per $1,000 is the actual 
cost of printing the money. Further- 
more, the Richmond local bank receives 
$25,000 a year interest from the Govern- 
ment of the United States as interest on 
the $1,000,000 of bonds. 

WHY SHOULD GOVERNMENT PAY PRIVATE CORPO- 

RATIONS TO CREATE MONEY ON ITS CREDIT? 


Practically all of the banks of the coun- 
try have already loaned $10 for every $1 
that they now have. That is enough. 
There is no reason why our already over- 
burdened taxpayers should be compelled 
to pay a billicn or two billion or four and 
one-haif billion dollars per year interest 
to the commercial banks for creating 
money upon the Government’s own 
credit. 

BOND SALES TO INDIVIDUALS ENCOURAGED 


It is all right for the Government to 
sell interest-bearing bonds to individuals 
and to non-money-creating corporations, 
in order to retard inflation, but it is ab- 
solutely wrong, and almost criminal for 
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Congress to permit the private banking 
corporations to create the money upon 
the Government’s own credit and charge 
the Government billions of dollars a year 
for its use. In other words, if money 
must be created, the Government should 
create it, as Congress has the exclusive 
power to coin money and regulate its 
value under the Constitution. 

ANNUAL INTEREST BURDEN WILL BECOME 

UNBEARABLE 

The Government of the United States 
today is paying at the rate of about $1- 
500,000,000 a year in interest. If our 
national debt is $150,000,000,000 to pay 
the cost of the war, the interest rate will 
probably be 3 percent, which will mean 
that the overburdened taxpayers will 
have to pay $4,500,000,000 a year interest 
on this $150,000,000,000. Since they will 
not be able to pay the interest and at 
the same time pay any part of the prin- 
cipal, the principal will remain intact 
and the people in perpetual bondage. If, 
instead of letting the banks create this 
money upon the Government’s own 
credit, the Government uses its own 
credit and its own idle gold by selling to 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks non- 
interest-bearing bonds, the entire $150,- 
000,600,000 debt can be paid in 3343 years 
by paying the 3 percent each year on the 
principal instead of paying it as interest. 

In the case of the Richmond bank, the 
local bank will probably not need the 
million dollars from the Federal Reserve 
bank at all, because so few people de- 
mand cash. In fact, the banks of the 
country only have about $1.75 in cash for 
every $100 they owe, but they are still 
perfectly safe and sound, because the 
Government’s credit is behind them, and 
they can get the actual currency any 
time they want it. A very small per- 
centage of the people want actual money, 
so a bank is just as safe in having a 
small part of the amount it owes in cash 
as a life-insurance company is that pos- 
sesses only a small percentage of the 
money necessary to liquidate all of its 
policies at one time. 

NATICNAL DEBT CAN BE RETIRED IN 40 YEARS 


My bill, H. R. 6391, is before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. If enacted 
into law, it will permit the retirement 
of the national debt in 40 years or less 
time. There is no reason why there 
should be drastic reductions in such 
worthy and deserving undertakings as 
are now being conducted by the Govern- 
ment, when most of them can be saved 
if the Government will use its own credit 
and its own idle gold instead of farming 
its use out free to the private corporate 
banks of the country. 


The following statement on this sub- 
ject is also interesting: 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM JOHN J. DILLION, 
EDITOR, RURAL NEW YORKER 


JANUARY 22, 1942. 

Our talk here revived my previous interest 
on the subject of legal tender as applied to 
money and set me thinking on the subject all 
over again. The more I think about it the 
more confirmed I am that this is the time for 
the country to adopt it. Previously we were 
always met with the objection that an un- 
supported money was fiat and you had to 
have either gold or silver back of it, but we 
have had purely fiat money now for 7 or 8 
years and nothing has happencd. I think 


present time to the banks for 

when the people, through the Governmen’ 
could produce the same thing f ' 
Congress can control the volume of 

case as in the other. We are 

tinue to create it to pay for war ma 
that are destroyed as fast as they are pro- 


ment as well as when we pay the banks 3 
percent for issuing it, as we do now. 

I will be very much interested to see what 
the reactions will be. I am accepting the 
stereotype cry of flat money and inflation, 
but I won't be at all surprised if there is a 
change of view just at this time.. The banks 
are not too happy with the securities in their 
portfolios. More than 80 percent of the 
realty property in the west side of New York 
is owned by banks and institutions. As & 
matter of fact they own the properties, 
though they may be held in other names, and 
they are taxed all the way from four times 
to two times their value on an income basis, 
and the parties that hold the properties do 
not dare insist on the reduction of the tax 
assessments lest they would bring the whole 
financial system toppling to the ground. I 
think this proposal to save the cost of the 
war and clean up the national debt without 
expense in about 33 years would appeal to 
them. I know at least that they realize that 
they are skating on thin ice at the present 
time, but for the present what we want now 
is the first reaction to the proposition 


The Pear! Harbor Disaster 
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OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Ernest K. Lindley, the 
well-known columnist, relative to the 
Pearl Harbor disaster, appearing in the 
Washington Post of January 28, 1942: 


The only two individuals who come out of 
the Roberts report with flying colors are Sec- 
retary of State Hull and the unidentified non- 
commissioned officer who manned 2 plane de- 
tector after it was supposed to be turned off 
and, to no avail, reported the sounds cf ap- 
proaching aircreft to a lieutenant. Secretary 
Knox showed foresight in January 1941 in 
Promoting a recxamination of the defense of 
Hawaii against ecrial attack. From then un- 
til the attack came, with the exceptions just 
noted, the findings of the Roberts Commis- 
sion are a drab record, relieved only by the 
brave and determined fighting of the men who 
had been exposed to the surprise attack. 

The two high officers in the field on whom 
the report fixes the primary blame—and who 
cannot escape it, since they were charged 
with the responsibility of defending Oahu— 
have been relieved of their commands. The 
Commission’s findings—as distinct from its 
sharp conclusions—suggest that the respon- 
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sibility for the errors and omissions 


confronting the United States. 
purge from office of incompetents who were 
asleep at the switch would begin with them. 
The disaster at Oahu was mitigated by two 
factors. The first, instantly apparent, was 
the cementing of national unity. The second 
was that most of the damage to our Navy was 
inflicted on battleships. The battleship is 
still useful, but its rating as a weapon has 
been on the decline throughout this war. If 
the battle fleet had been kept together at Ha- 
waii; if it had not been caught by surprise in 
Pearl Harbor; and if it had gone charging 
across the Pacific, the damage wrought by 
Japanese planes might have been even worse 
than occurred on December 7. 


Remember Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks ii. the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wisconsin State Journal of Jan- 
uary 26, 1942: 

“REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR” 


We were all asleep. We were resting in a 
Utopia that did not exist. We were not able 
to read, although it was emblazoned on the 
wall, the “Mene, Mene, Tekal Upharsin” star- 
ing us in the face. 

Such is the conclusion that must be drawn 
from the report of the special investigating 
committee appointed by President Roosevelt 
for an inquiry into the unspeakable disaster 
that came to us through the treacherous 
Japanese invasion of Pearl Harbor. 

The State, Navy, and Army Departments at 
Washington had issued warnings and they 
had been duly sent to Hawaii. The press had 
printed many stories and there were several 
writers of prominence, including Raymond 
Clapper, who kept dinning into our ears 
Japan was preparing for a “sneak” blow in a 
war that country long had had in contempla- 
tion. 

The report of the committee of which Jus- 
tice Owen Roberts, of the Supreme Court, was 
the head, analyzes the evidence. It tells us 
that there wes not sufficient war material at 
Hawali necessary for a long defense of that 
island which further reflects the heedlessness 
of the Nation, and its high officials to the 
Japanese threats of war. 

The report, however, says that there were 
availeble plenty of materials, soldiers, and 
equipment for the immediate defense against 
the Japanece invasion cf December 7. It de- 
clares thet had the forces at hand been util- 
ized in time, the destruction the Japs were 
able to work at Pearl Harbor would have been 
prevented. 

It also pays a high tribute to what was 
accompliched after the Army and Navy real- 
ized the Japanese firing line was cver Hono- 
lulu Harbor. 

A few illustrations of how the military 
forces at Pearl Harbor were asleep suffice to 
tell of the existing conditicns. Forty percent 
of the commissioned officers of the Navy were 
on leave. Strange to say, oniy 4 percent of 
the enlisted men enjoyed the same privilege. 
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The lack of officers indicates missing 
ship in the early hours of the crisis. Un- 
mindful of 


happen here.” 
These are but illustrations indicating real 
conditions. The blame is placed on Admiral 





The Late Dr. Albert E. Austin 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 27, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my good friend from 
Connecticut in expressing my personal 
regret over the death of our former col- 
league, Dr. Austin. His illness in recent 
weeks saddened his many friends but 
they had been hopeful of his ultimate 
recovery. 

Dr. Austin was born in my congres- 
sional district in the town of Medway, 
about 12 miles from where I live. In 
recent years he had a summer home there 
and had a host of friends. I remember 
the first time I met the distinguished 
citizen from Connecticut. It was some 
40 years ago. I was a member of the 
North Attleboro High School football 
squad, and we went over to Attleboro 
to play our big game of the season. Dr. 
Austin was the coach and he displayed 
the same ability as coach that he re- 
vealed later as a Member of Congress. 
Dr. Austin developed several men who 
won fame on the college football fields of 
New England. Later he won distinction 
as a physician and a_ public-health 
official. He was deeply interested in po- 
litical and civic affairs in Connecticut, 
and was highly respected by all who knew 
him. While the service of Dr. Austin 
in Congress was only 2 years, it was suffi- 
cient to mark him as a man of great 
ability. He was a conscientious, sincere 
public official and the country needs in 
this grave hour more men like him. 

Our sympathy goes to the family and 
his legion of friends. We shall miss him, 
but there is consolation in the fine life 
he has lived. 


National Unity for Victory 
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oF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, when I was 
called back to Milwaukee recently to keep 
Several speaking engagements requested 
by many residents of my district, I used 
the following address as the basis of my 
talks. There was some unfair criticism, 
by the press and by a few opponents, 
of the speech I delivered before the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on Decem- 
ber 17, 1941. We know that vicious ene- 
mies and smear campaigners can take 
sentences from a speech, distort and twist 
phrases, so that the true character of 
the address is changed and placed in a 
bad light. To prevent my constituents 
from being misled, I am making avail- 
able to them the speech I used in my 
talk before the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. : 

I would have preferred to disregard 
the false attack made upon me just as I 
overlooked false charges leveled at me 
during the last campaign while this coun- 
try was at peace. Now that we are at 
war there is no time for spurious debate 
or petty politics. Unity and victory must 
be our watchwords, 

I warn all of those participating in 
vicious gossip and smear tactics which 
falsely accuse me of being antidefense, 
anti-Jewish, and pro any enemy coun- 
try that I will prosecute them to the 
fullest extent of the law. 

My record will show I have supported 
all sound measures for the defense of 
our country, that I have spoken against 
religious and racial prejudice; that I 
have condemned our enemies, and that I 
have worked and voted for the best in- 
terests of the United States. 

The written speech on National Unity 
for Victory follows: 

Fellow Milwaukeeans, last week the United 
States formally entered the wars now raging 
in the world. The great changes occurring 
in Europe and Asia during the past few years 
were bound to affect our economic life and 
our relations with foreign powers. It was 
my hope and fervent prayer that our country 
might be spared the tortures and torment of 
war. But it was not so to be. 

Let me review some of the legislative his- 
tory of the past 2 years. Prior to the official 
declaration of war in Europe, during the mid- 
dle of 1939, Congress refused to amend the 
Neutrality Act for the purpose of lifting the 
arms embargo. After England officially de- 
clared war on September 3, 1939, the Presi- 
dent called Congress into special session and 
soon the arms embargo was repealed. At 
that time I stated that we had now become 
participants in the European conflagration. 
Others stated that the repeal of the arms 
embargo was a peace measure, and many 
hailed all of the other measures to repeal 
cur neutrality laws—as measures designed to 
keep us out of war. The President, through 
the press, under date of June 19, 1940, re- 
ported the transfer to a belligerent of 10 mo- 
tor torpedo boats and 10 submarine chasers. 
It was a direct violation of our criminal 
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code to transfer such vessels to a belliger- 
ent nation. Title 18, section 33, provides in 
part as follows: “During a war in which the 
United States is a neutral nation it shall be 
unlawful to send out of the jurisdiction of the 
United States any vessel built, armed, or 
equipped as a vessel of war, or converted from 
@ private vessel into a vessel of war, with 
any intent or under any agreement or con- 
tract, written or oral, that such vessel shall 
be delivered to a belligerent nation, or to an 
agent, officer, or citizen of such nation, or 
with reasonable cause to believe that the 
said vessel shall or will be employed in the 
service of any such belligerent nation after 
its departure from the jurisdiction of the 
United States.” 

Transfers of war planes were then made to 
one of the belligerents by turning back our 
own planes to the manufacturing company, 
and through this device our own military and 
naval planes were then turned over to the 
belligerent by the company. The President 
announced that he had negotiated a deal 
whereby 50 of our destroyers would be turned 
over to Great Britain for leases on certain 
British possessions. In February of this year 

passed the so-called Lease-Lend Act, 
wherein we made available to favored nations 
the war implements manufactured in our 
country. Of course, we were discriminating 
between nations, and under certain principles 
of international law we were committing acts 
of war, or at least hostile ects which might 
lead us to war. Mr. Oppenheim, in his 
treatise on international law, states in part 
as follows: “Hostile acts of force initiative 
of war are such hostile acts as are considered 
by the other party acts of war. * * * Of 
what kinds of acts these hostilities may con- 
sist, it cannot be decisively laid down. They 
may, to give examples, consist of occupation 
of a part of foreign territory, an inroad into a 
foreign country; the blockade of a harbor, 
an attack on the frontier, an attack on a 
man of war, the capture of a merchantman, 
and the like. And it must be specially ob- 
served that the respective acts of force need 
not at all be intended to be hostile, provided 
they are hostile de facto. Thus acts of force 
by way of reprisals or during a pacific blockade 
or an intervention may be considered acts of 
war by the passive party and thereby contain 
the commencement of war, although they 
were not intended as acts of war.” About 
September of this year the President stated 
that he had, on his own responsibility, ordered 
our Navy to shoot on sight the warships of 
one of the belligerents. This, of course, 
meant naval warfare to the fullest extent. 
From that time on we knew it would be just 
a matter of incidents before we would for- 
mally wage war. Then in October and No- 
vember Congress repealed the last important 
provisions of the Neutrality Act, which were 
originally designed to keep this Nation out of 
war. Our merchant vessels were then per- 
mitted to be armed and sent to where the 
shooting was, into any war zone. 

We, of course, do not know whether war 
might have been prevented or delayed if these 
steps had not been taken. Many of those 
Congressmen who urged the adoption of all 
of these measures to repeal our neutrality 
laws stated that they would vote for these 
bills because they would keep war from our 
shores. Many people thought we were bound 
to get into the war eventually so the sooner 
the better. Others believed that we should 
irritate the Axis intc attacking us because 
it was thought our batiles were being fought 
by others and that we should be in it. Per- 
haps war might have been averted for some 
time in the future if these steps toward war 
had not been taken. It was my belief that 
by building up our own defenses, by building 
up our Army and Navy and particularly our 
air force to such an extent that we would 
be invincible here, we could keep much of 
the scourge of war away from our own land. 
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All of this discussion is now a part of the 
past. We are at war. With terrific sudden- 
ness the forces of hate, which had been built 
up in Japan during the past many months, 
flared into diabolical action and in the still- 
ness of a Sunday morning, bombs burst upon 
American soil; ships, docks, and airplanes 
were demolished; and thousands of American 
lives were lost. The news of the catastrophe 
at Hawaii, at Guam, and in the Philippines 
came as a shock to all of us in America. We 
had been treacherously attacked at a time 
when the Japanese envoys were engaged in 
peace negotiations at Washington. The at- 
tack caught us unprepared. The damage 
was terrific. This meant war; war which the 
American people had sought to avoid; war in 
all its fury. It did not take long for the 
representatives of the people to act, and in 
less than 24 hours from the beginning of the 
Japanese attack, Congress had passed a war 
resolution against Japan. Two days later, 
Germany and Italy declared war on the 
United States. Our Congress in turn passed 
resolutions acknowledging that a state of 
war exists between the United States and 
Germany and between the United States and 
Italy. Certain Hitler puppet governments 
have also declared war against us. 

We are now at war with mighty belligerent 
nations, and the whole world is aflame. We 
have reached that stage where Americans for 
their own protection and for the defense of 
their country and everything they hold dear 
must now unite and battle with all the vigor 
they can command the evil forces arrayed 
against us. We are in for a long, hard strug- 
gle—make no mistake about that. It is my 
guess that the war will last for 5 or 10 years. 
No one can foresee how this war willend. We 
can only suppose that, like all long conflicts, 
this one, in which the most powerful nations 
of the world are engaged—that this war will 
end in exhaustion, starvation, and misery for 
all participants. What a sad future for the 
world. 

This is no time for crimination and recrimi- 
nation. This is a time for serious thought— 
a time when we must act like true Americans 
and work with all of our power to bring our 
war effort to a successful conclusion. We 
must readjust our lives to a war economy. 
There will be a black-out of “business as 
usual,” even as there will be black-outs dur- 
ing many nights, particularly along our east- 
ern and western seacoasts. I do not expect 
anything except sporadic air attacks on coast- 
al cities. Any attempts to land an invasion 
army would be su‘cide attempts on the part 
of the aggressor and would be designed per- 
haps for the purpose of drawing our fleet 
close to our own shores. We know that there 
will be tragedy and suffering; that if the war 
lasts for many years it will bring death and 
misery to practically every family in the land. 
We must give up many of the pleasures and 
material things to which we have become 
accustomed. We must recognize that heavier 
taxes must be paid by all. Everything in 
our daily activities must be subordinated to 
the prime purpose of winning the war. 

We cannot expect a quick victory because 
the powers pitted against us are strong and 
crafty. We must expect reverses such as we 
experienced in Hawaii. I believe that the 
people should be informed of all military and 
naval defeats as soon as possible, without, of 
course, revealing information which might be 
extremely helpful to the enemy. The Amer- 
ican people should not be lulled into false 
security by hearing only of victories. I be- 
lieve that knowledge of defeats can do mcre 
to stir up morale and intensify fighting unity 
than any other factor. 


I have heard, as I am sure many of you 
have, of the severe losses sustained in the 
Pacific. Today newspaper reports indicate 
that Secretary Knox acknowledges the loss of 
the battleship Arizona; the Oklahoma, which 
was capsized; the target ship Utah; the de- 
stroyers Cassin, Downes, and Shaw; and the 
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mine layer Ogalala. Churchill realized that 
it was better to tell the truth about defeats 
as soon as possible than to have the people 
speculate, grow uneasy, and lose confidence 
in their leadership. When those giant ships 
of the British Navy, the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse, were sunk recently off Malaya, 
the loss was immediately broadcast to the 
British people. 

All of us must rely upon the judgment and 
ability of our military leadership. We must 
go along with them in their efforts to win 
the war. But this does not mean that criti- 
cism and censure should not be given when 
it is deserved. Constructive criticism is much 
to be desired in our constitutional Republic. 

We know that wartime restrictions will be 
placed upon freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press. We know that all of our in- 
dustrial resources will be mobilized and used 
to prosecute the war. We know that the 
President will be a virtual dictator and that 
our Nation will function much like a totali- 
tarian nation. We know that the efforts of 
every individual will be required to build up 
our defenses. The war will be fought from 
the air pilots in the front line to the lowliest 
citizen in the remotest village in the country. 
The Government will exercise control over 
essential raw materials, industry, capital, 
labor, power, and transportation It will be 
an all-out effort in an all-out war. In the 
knowledge that we are fighting to defend our 
homes, our sacred rights and liberties, and 
everything of value in our way of life, and 
guided by the spirit of justice and righteous- 
ness, with the help of God Almighty, we will 
carry our torch of freedom on and on and on 
to final victory. 





Eliminate “Toll Bridges” Between Pro- 
ducer and Consumer 
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HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 28, 1942 - 


Mr.GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I include 
therein a newspaper article that appeared 
in the Inter-County Leader, one of the 
leading weekly newspapers in my district. 
That article is most appropriate at this 
time, just after we passed the so-called 
price-control bill, which the consumer 
thinks will keep retail prices from going 
higher. In my address on the price-con- 
trol bill Thursday, January 22, I tried to 
show that the price the farmer gets has 
very little to do with the price the con- 
sumer has to pay. 

I pointed out that hog prices during 
World War No. 1 went up to 22 cents, 
while now they have been between 10 to 
11 cents most of the time, still pork chops 
never were higher than they are now. 
Steaks and other fancy cuts are in the 
same proportion. The farmer in most 
sections of the country got from 25 to 50 
cents a bushel for tomatoes, but canned 
tomatoes keep going higher from week to 
week. Eggs are 26 to 30 cents in Chicago, 
less transportation costs, yet in most 
large cities the consumer pays just about 
twice that much at retail. 

This article makes this very clear, and 


‘it shows that Mr. Thurman Arnold, As- 





sistant Attorney General, realizes the 
problem and is trying to remedy the situ- 
ation by prosecuting these monopolies 
that have been making huge profits at 
the expense of both the producer and 
consumer, 

I hope that the large city consumers 
will join the farmers and tackle the prob- 
lem not by condemning the farmer for 
the high cost of living but by assisting 
them in eliminating middlemen that are 
the unnecessary “economic toll bridges,” 
bleeding both groups. Mr. Arnold is cer- 
tainly in a position to know, and he is 
interested in both groups, and therefcre 
his statements should have more weight 
with the consumer than what I have said. 
Read it and then ask yourself what is best 
for 80 percent of our people that consti- 
tutes the consumer and producer group. 

The article follows: 


The crux of the economic problem-is rep- 
resented by farmers and the earnings of labor. 

Eighty-five percent of our population con- 
sists of farmers and wage earners. Their mu- 
tual purchasing power determines the func- 
tioning of our national economy. 

Good prices received by farmers stimulate 
the demand for manufactured commodities 
and are conducive to full employment; good 
earnings in factories increase the demand for 
farm products and result in higher farm 
prices. 

Labor is the farmer’s best customer, and in 
turn the farmer is labor’s best customer. The 
high prices of farm products at the present 
time are explained by the high degree of in- 
dustrial activity and employment in addition 
to export demand. 

However, we must remember that between 
the farmer and the consumer stand a num- 
ber of large organized groups who are in a 
position to rob him of all his earning power 
if they are allowed to take full advantage of 
their strategic position. 

The farmer is not interested in breaking up 
large organizations merely for the sake of 
trust-busting. He, above all people, necds to 
have the savings of mass production passed 
on to consumers. 

What he wants is to eliminate the economic 
toll bridges in the distribution and circula- 
tion of the products of farm and factory. 

The elimination of these economic toll 
bridges is fundamental to the problem of eco- 
nomic justice. Unless they are eliminated 
high farm prices and high labor earnings will 
be largely nominal. The purchasing power 
of farmers and workers will be decreased, with 
consequent effects on the national economy. 

This fundamental problem, which goes 
deeper than price control, is being attacked 
in an efficient and energetic manner by 
United States Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold, head of the Antitrust 
Division of the United States Department of 
Justice. 

With the last 2 years Mr. Arnold's divi- 
sion has been investigating and prosecuting 
economic toll bridges in the distribution of 
numerous farm products and industrial com- 
modities. For the past year it has been in- 
vestigating this problem in the field of cheese 
marketing and distribution. In this it has 
had the active assistance of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture. 

Several corporations and individuals deal- 
ing in foreign types of cheese have already 
been indicted and a Federal grand jury hear- 
ing is taking place at present in Chicago 
relating to the distribution of American 
cheese. 

There are tremendous possibilities involved 
in these antitrust activities. For one thing, 
the information obtained as a result of trials 
will do a great deal to stimulate and furnish 
a sound foundation for a wider organiation 
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distributing food get their income 


of this dollar has been squeezed smaller and 





The Roberts Report 
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HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Madison (Ind.) Courier of January 
26, 1942: 

THE ROBERTS REPORT 

The report of Justice Roberts and his col- 
leagues upon the Pearl Harbor “incident” 
covers a phase of the military and naval 
history of the times in the United States 
but leaves a chapter which should be investi- 
gated untouched. 

Thé belief upon the part of tho high com- 
mand of both branches of the service that 
an attack could not be made upon Pearl Har- 
bor ‘by a foreign power so far distant as 
Japan and a difference of opinion es to where 
the responsibility for defense of the harbor 
lay, is given as the reason for the failure 
to take the proper steps to ward off any blow 
that might be aimed at this key outpost 

Ample warnings had been given as to the 
danger and plans of campaign hed been pre- 
pared to care for juct such an attack as 
actually occurred, yet Lt. Gen. Walter C. 
Short and Admiral Husbend E. Kimmel did 
not take them seriously and in conferences 
are alleged to have given their attention to 
which branch of service had the honor or 
duty of defending the harbor. 

Failure of the commanding officers to take 
action on the morning of the attack is hard 
to understand. The enlisted personnel seems 
to have been more aware of the danger than 
the officers and the attitude of the com- 
marders that an attack was impossible to 
have sifted down until it had paralyzed the 
entire defending force. 

If this attitude of supreme confidence apd 
therefore lack of vigilance is characteristic of 
the American military forces it should have 
been known to the departments at Washing- 
ton and to the Commander in Chief, and evi- 
dently they did not share it or the repeated 
warnings would not have been sent. 

If only Short and Kimmel took that view, 
then it is difficult to understand why they 
were left in their commands at this most 
critical period in the negotiations with the 
Japanese. 

Little has been said as to the assignment 
@ Short to his post, but Kimmel is a per- 


sonal friend and former associate of the Pres- 
ident, jumped over other officers by him, and 
his appointment is felt to have been occa- 
sioned by the President’s inclination to place 
his family and friends in choice assignments. 

A further investigation which would show 
whether Short ard Kimmel held their posts 
by Presidential favoritism and the jealousies 
or rivalries as to which branch of the service 
should assume responsibility permeates the 
whole’ armed forces of the Nation, is needed 
to clear up the weakness of American defense. 

It now appears that Pearl Harbor is a de- 
feat more far reaching than just the damage 
there as it made impossible the defense of 
the stepping stones at Guam and Wake 
Island and left MacArthur and his Philippine 
forces helpless, and that the weakness did not 
lay so much with Short and Kimmel as it 
did with the higher-ups who assigned them 
to the posts and let them stay there, and who 
either failed to realize their shortcomings and 
took no steps to overcome them, or who were 
pitifully ignorant of the morale of the officers 
in command of American forces. 





Price Control—Brief by C. David Ginsburg 
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HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 28 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, during 
the course of the debate yesterday I ob- 
tained permission to have printed in the 
Recorp a brief on the legal aspects of 
the price-control bill, prepared by Mr. 
C. David Ginsburg, general counsel of 
the Office of Price Administration. I 
now present the brief and ask that it 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, and that it may be put at its 
proper place in the permanent Recorp. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL VALIDITY OF THE PrRoO- 
POSED EMERGENCY PRICE CONTROL ACT OF 
1941 

I. PRICE-CONTROL LEGISLATION IS WITHIN THE 

POWERS OF CONGRESS 


The authority of Congress to enact maxi- 
mum-price legislation at this time rests upon 
three distinct powers or groups of powers 
conferred by the Constitution. The legisla- 
tion may be sustained upon the basis of the 
comprehensive fiscal and currency powers of 
Congress, which are peculiarly appropriate 
to the protection of the entire economy from 
the dangers of inflation in the present emer- 
gency. In large measure, the regulation of 
maximum prices may be sustained as a valid 
exercise of the power of Congress to regu- 
late interstate and foreign commerce. But 
most directly price-control legislation finds 
support in the broad and plenary national 
defense powers of Congress. The legislation 
is in the interest and furtherance of the 
national defense. 


A. National defense powers 


1. The plenary powers of Congress to fur- 
ther the national defense are exercisable dur- 
ing the present emergency: The relevant 
clauses of the Constitution are the several 
grants of authority to Congress, in article I, 
section 8, to provide for the national defense 
and security. Pertinent provisions of these 
clauses are as follows: 
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“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, * * * to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United Siates. * * * 


“To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be for 
a longer term than 2 years; 

“To provide and maintain a Navy; 

“To make ruies for the Government and 
regul of the land and naval forces; 

“To provide for calling forth the militia, 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrections and repel invasions; 

me 


s x * * 
“To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 


ernment of the United States, or in any 
department or office thereof.” 

Since the eariiest days of the Republic 
these powers have been recognized by all to 
be plenary and complete, perhaps the most 
complete powers conferred under the Con- 
stitution, and to embrace all provisions which 
are reasonably calculated to strengthen our 
defenses and to render our national existence 
more secure. 

In an address before the American Bar 
Association, made in 1917, after he had been 
a Justice but before he became Chief Justice, 
Charles Evans Hughes spoke on The Fighting 
Powers of the United States Under the Con- 
stitution! He said: 

“The power to wage war is the power to 
wage war successfully. The framers of the 
Constitution were under no illusions as to 
war. They had emerged from a long struggle 
which had taught them the weakness of a 
mere confederation, and they had no hope 
that they could hold what they had won save 
as they established a Union which could fight 
with the strength of one people under one 
government entrusted with the common de- 
fense. In equipping the National Govern- 
ment with the needed authority in war they 
tolerated no limitations inconsistent with 
that object, as they realized that the very 
existence of the Nation might be at stake and 
that every resource of the people must be at 
command.” 

It is in such broad and plenary outlines 
that the war or defense powers have been 
viewed by the Supreme Court. In United 
States v. Macintosh (283 U. S. 605, 622), the 
Court said: 

“From its very nature the war power, when 
mecescsity calls for its exercise, tolerates no 
qualifications or limitations, unless found in 
the Constitution, or in applicable principies 
of international law. In the words of John 
Quincy Adams, “This power is tremendous; 
it is strictly constitutional; but it breaks 
down .every barrier so anxiously erected for 
the protection of liberty, property, and of 
life.’"? 

These powers of Congress depend, not upon 
the presence of either armed hostilities or a 
declaration of war, but upon the presence 
of any circumstances which threaten the 





1 Reprinted on pp 231-239, infra. 

* The Supreme Court has upheld the power 
of the Federal Government in the interest of 
national defense to draft the able-bodied 
manpower of the Nation for service in the 
armed forces, Selective Draft Law Cases (245 
U. 8. 366); to take over and operate railroads, 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co v. North Dakota 
(250 U.S 185); to take over and operate the 
telegraph and telephone systems, Dakota 
Central Teiephone Co. v. S. Dakota (250 U. S. 
163); and to place compu‘sory orders for ma- 
terials required for national defense, Moore 
& Tierney, Inc. v. Roxford Knitting Co. (265 
Fed. 177 (C. C. A 24), certiorari denied, 253 
U. &. 498). 
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national safety. In tha words of Hamilton, 
quoted in the address of Charles Evans 
Hughes: 

“The circumstances that endanger the 
safety of nations are infinite, and for this 
reason no constitutional shackles can wisely 
be imposed on the power to which the care 
of it is committed. This power ought to be 
coextensive with all the possible combina- 
tions of such circumstances, and ought to be 
under the direction of the same councils 
which are appointed to preside over the com- 
mon defense.” 

Chief Justice Hughes said in Home Build- 
ing & Loan Association v. Blaisdell (290 U. 8. 
898, 426), that “the war power of the Federal 
Government is not created by the emergency 
of war, but is a power given to meet that 
emergency.” 

In the light of the lessons of World War 
experience, tragically supported by the course 
of the present war, there can be no dispute 
that a major rearmament effort must be be- 
gun long before the open clash of arms, if 
the effort is to be successful. The great 
power vested in Congress to wage war must 
therefore include the power to build up the 
defenses of the country, both to discourage 
attack, and to enable us to wage successful 
war in case of attack. 

This conclusion is supported by judicial 
precedent. The embargo on commerce with 
England and France* was in part sustained 
by a Federal district court at Salem, Mass., 
on the ground that the measure was a proper 
exercise of the war power of Congress: 

“Congress has power to declare war. It, of 
course, has power to prepare for war; and the 
time, manner, and the measure in the appli- 
cation of constitutional means, seemed to be 
left to its wisdom and discretion.” ¢ 

The same principle is established in the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
Ashwander v. Tennessee Valley Authority (297 
U. S. 288, 326-328), upholding Wilson Dam 
and its power plant (of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority) as constructed in the exercise of 
the constitutional functions of the Federal 
Government. Authority for the construction 
of the dam was granted in section 124 of the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 
166, 215), which was passed in peacetime in 
an effort to strengthen the defense of the 
country. The position of the Government 
was stated by the Court as follows: 

“The Government’s contention is that the 
Wilson Dam was constructed, and the power 
plant connected with it was installed, in the 
exercise by the Congress of its war and com- 
merce powers, that is, for the purposes of 
national defense and the improvement of 
navigation.” 

‘The Court upheld the Government on both 
grounds, and stated with reference to the 
war power of Congress: 

“We mav take judicial notice of the inter- 
national situation at the time the act of 
1916 was passed, and it cannot be successfully 
disputed that the Wilson Dam and its auxil- 
lary plans, including the hydroelectric power 
plant, are, and were intended to be, adapted 
to the purposes of national defense.” § 


*Instituted by President Jefferson Decem- 
ber 22, 1807, and supplemented by acts of 
January 9, 1808; March 12, 1808; April 25, 
1808; and January 9, 1809 (2 Stat. 451, 453, 
499, and 506). 

* Cited in F. Blake, Examination of the Con- 
stitutionality of the Embargo Laws, p. 56. 
The decision rested primarily on the com- 
merce power. 

5 See also United States v. Gettysburg Elec- 
tric R. Co. (160 U 8. 668); Nashville, C. & 
St. L. Ry Co. v. Walters (294 U S. 405, 417). 
The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Austrailia, in upholding the price-control 
features of the War Precautions Act of 1914- 
16, likewise said that the war power of the 
legislature “includes preparation for war in 
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Existing circumstances are such that the 
national defense powers may validly be ex- 
ercised now. The outbreak of war 
the President, on September 8, 1939, to issue 
@ proclamation declaring a limited national 
re, and directing measures “for the 
purpose of strengthening our national de- 
fense within the limits of peacetime authori- 
zations.” ® The terrible spread and movement 
of the war has brought increasing danger. 
On May 27, 1941, the President proclaimed 
that “an unlimited national emergency con- 
fronts this country, which requires its mili- 
tary, naval, air, and civilian defenses to be 
put on the basis of readiness to repel any and 
all acts or threats of aggression directed to- 
ward any part of the Western Hemisphere.” * 

Congressional enactments reflect the threat 
to our defense. Over $67,000,000,000 have 
already been appropriated for defense. Nor- 
mal procurement procedures have been re- 
laxed to permit the expediting of orders 
placed by the Army and Navy.* The Presi- 
dent had been delegated authority to requisi- 
tion property required for national defense.® 
Priorities have been established to give pref- 
erence to Army and Navy orders over orders 
for private account or for export,” and more 
recently to institute complete allocation of 
materials when fulfillment of defense orders 
results in a residual shortage." Registration 
of all aliens has been required.” The Presi- 
dent has been given authority to lend or lease 
war materials to foreign belligerent govern- 
ments whose defense the President deems 
necessary to the national security.” 

Most important of all are the provisions of 
the Selective Service and Training Act of 
1940,* which include far-reaching provisions 
for the drafting of manpower, for the placing 
of compulsory orders, and for the requisition- 
ing of productive facilities. And in upholding 
the validity of this act, the Federal courts 
have clearly recognized that the defense pow- 
ers of Congress may be exercised under pres- 
ent circumstances. In United States v. Rap- 
peport et al. (36 F. Supp. 915), the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York 
pointedly stated: 

“That the United States may be unpre- 
pared to resist an aggressive and destructive 
force which has subjugated many peaceful 
nations and which may seek to overpower 
the United States presents an emergency as 
time of peace.” Farey v. Burvett (21 Comm. 
L. R. 433, 441) 

As Professor Willoughby points out, in his 
famcus text, the Constitution of the United 
States (2d ed., p. 1574), the principle that 
the war power includes a defense power ex- 
isting in the absence of hostilities is also 
shown by the precedents upholding the exer- 
cise of the war power after termination of 
armed hostilities, and referring to the wide 
discretion which must be left to Congress in 
this matter. See Stewart v. Kahn, 11 Wall. 
(78 U.S.) 493, 506-507; Hamilton v. Kentucky 
Distilleries Co (251 U. S. 146); Commercial 
Trust Co. v. Miller, 262 U.S 61; Ruppert v. 
Caffey (251 U. S. 264). 

°4F.R 3851. 

™6 F. R. 2617. 

* Public, No. 703, 76th Cong., approved July 
2, 1940 (Army); Public, No. 671, 76th Cong., 
approved June 28, 1940, sec. 1 (Navy). 

* Public, No. 274, 77th Cong., approved Oc- 
tober 16, 1941. 

* Public, No. 671, 76th Cong.. sec. 2 (a), 
approved June 28, 1940. 

41 Public, No. 89, 77th Cong., approved May 
81, 1941. 

“Public, No. 670, 76th Cong., approved 
June 28, 1940. 

% Public, No. 11, 
March 11, 1941. 

4 Public, No. 783, 76th Cong., approved Sep- 
tember 16, 1940. 

1 Affirmed Herling v. United States (CO. O. 
A. 2d, decided June 21, 1941). Accord: Stone 
v. Christensen (36 F. Supp. 789, 742-743). 


77th Cong., approved 





serious as armed conflicts in which the power 
to draft could not be questioned.” 

2. The national defense powers include the 
authority to adopt appropriate measures to 
prevent inflation and to promote price sta- 
bility: The wide discretion which Congress 
normally enjoys in determining what meas- 
ures are appropriate for carrying into effect 
granted powers (McCulloch v. Maryland, 4 
Wheat. 316, 420) is fully available to Con- 
gress in exercising the powers “upon which 
the very life of the Nation depends.” Hamil- 
ton v. Kentucky Distilleries Co. (251 U. 8. 
146, 163). Supreme Court precedents up- 
holding the World War price-fixing legislation 
establish the validity of a congressional de- 
termination that price control is one of the 
measures needed for carrying on a large-scale 
defense program. 

In the Food and Fuel Control Act (Lever 
Act) of August 10, 1917, as amended, Con- 
gress provided for the regulation of prices 
on such products as food and fuel. In United 
States v. Macintosh (283 U. S. 605, 622) the 
Court approved the constitutionality of that 
price fixing, stating: “To the end that war 
may not result in defeat * * * prices of 
food and other necessities of life (may be) 
fixed or regulated.” Although in view of the 
limited scope of the Lever Act the Court had 
no occasion to consider the validity of stat- 
utes authorizing price regulation for other 
commodities, plainly the same considerations 
apply. 

In Highland v. Russell Car & Snow Plow 
Co. (279 U. S. 253) the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the propriety of maximum price regu- 
lation of coal as part of the country’s vast 
industrial effort. The Court traced the price 
history of coal from 1916, the disruption of 
the market due to demands created by prep- 
arations for national defense, the panic 
among consumers, and the increased cost of 
fuel to the Government. It concluded that 
there was justification for the view that “in 
the interest of national safety, there was 
need of regulation in order to prevent ma- 
nipulations to enhance prices by those hav- 
ing coal for sale and to lessen apprehension 
on the part of consumers in respect to their 
supply and the price liable to be exacted” 
(p. 261). See also Dupont Co. v. Hughes (50 
F. (2d) 821 (C. C. A. 3d)). 

These judicial precedents put to rest any 
legalistic doubt as to whether the proposed 
legislation is a permissible exercise of the 
powers delegated to Congress; but it may be 
appropriate, in view of the significance of 
price control, further to consider the im- 
portance of price stability to the defense pro- 
gram. 

For present purposes inflation may be de- 
fined as the condition resulting from a large 
increase in the amount of money available 
for the purchase of commodities withcut a 
corresponding increase in the volume of com- 
modities. There may be some dicpute re- 
garding this definition. There may be dif- 
ferences of opinicn as to just how inflation 
is caused and when its presence mey be de- 
tected. But there can be little doubt that a 
large-scale defense program brings with it the 
danger of a rising price spiral, accompanied 
by grievous social and economic consequences 
hampering, and even undermining, the de- 
fense program. 

Those consequences are lucidly ard suc- 
cinctly analyzed by President Roosevelt in his 
message of July 30, 1941: 

“Producers, unable to determine what their 
costs will be, hesitate to enter into defense 
contracts or otherwise to commit themselves 
to ventures whose outcome they canrot fore- 
see. The whole production machinery falters. 

“Speculators anticipating successive price 
advances, withhold commodities from essen- 
tial military production. 

“Costs to the Government increase, and 
with it the public debt. 

“Increases in the workers’ cost of living, on 
the one hand, and excessive profits for the 
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manufacturer, on the other, lead to spiraling 
demands for higher wages. This means fric- 
tion between employer and employed.” 

The need for price control legislation is also 
indicated by the experiences of this country 
in the past, particularly during the World 
War.* Bernard M. Baruch, who so brilliantly 
captained our industrial effort during 1917 
and 1918, has outlined the dangers of the 

ce situation then encountered: 

“As to the morale of the generality of civil- 
ians we all know how it was affected—espe- 
pon proaedecsay red families and people of 

the upward spiraling of the 
ae of living and the lavishness of reward to 
those who were in a position to profit by it as 
with the hardships imposed on 

these who were compelled to suffer from it. 

“As to morale of industry at large in the 
World War, the uncertainty of the daily fluc- 
tuation of price and the inevitable rising 
trend on all sides was matter for common 
commiseration. I am aware of no able and 
experienced business administrator who does 
not prefer operation under stable conditions 
to operation under a price schedule in an un- 
foreseeable state of flux.” 

The situation was such that President Wil- 
son stated, on July 12, 1917: “They [prices] 
mean the efficiency or the inefficiency of the 
Nation * * * they mean victory. or de- 
feat.” # 

Apart from the Lever Act, which was of 
limited coverage,” the President and his ap- 
pointees, in the absence of statutory author- 
ity but without remonstrance from Congress, 
established maximum prices for a wide range 
of commodities—by agreement if possible, and 
if not, by direct fixing of maximum prices.” 
There were no direct means of enforcement 
and the price-control program was of only 
limited effectiveness; but the desirability and 


%The Continental Congress, attempting 
to stabilize prices and check the course of the 
inflation induced by the Revolutionary War, 
appealed, in 1777, and twice in 1779, to the 
States for price controls. George Washing- 
ton approved this effort, saying in a letter 
to Joseph Reed of Pennsylvania on December 
12, 1778: “No punishment in my opinion is 
too great for the man who can build his great- 
ness upon his country’s ruin.” Washington, 
Writings, vol. 12, pp. 382-383; quoted in §&. 
Rep. No. 480, 75th Cong., ist sess., p. 10. 
Many of the States adopted price controls, 
but several did not. Failure to achieve uni- 
formity of action and difficulties with cur- 
rency led to a breakdown of the price-fixing 
program. See note: State regulation of prices 
under the fourteenth amendment, 33 Har. L. 
Rev. 838-841; 4 Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, 273-300; Clark, Emergency Legislation 
Prior to December 1917, U. S. Justice Depart- 
ment, Government Printing Office, 1918. 

War Policies Commission hearings (held 
pursuant to Public Resolution No. 98, 7ist 
Cong., 2d sess.), pp. 812-813. It has been 
estimated that the cost to the Government 
of the World War was increased by $15,000,- 
000,000 on account of the price inflation 
which took place. See Baruch, American In- 
dustry in the War (1941), pp. 447-453. 

48 Address to the Mine Operators and Manu- 
facturers of the United States, July 12, 1917. 

*% Food and Fuel Control Act of August 10, 
1917, 40 Stat. 276, amended October 22, 1919, 
41 Stat. 297. 

*” With reference to “price fixing by agree- 
ment” Mr. Baruch had this to say: “We used 
a good many euphemisms during the war for 
the sake of national morale, and this one of 
‘price fixing by agreement’ is a good deal like 
calling conscription ‘selective service’ and 
referring to registrants for the draft as ‘mass 
volunteers.’ Let us make no mistake about 
it; we fixed prices with the aid of potential 
Federal compulsion and we could not have 
obtained unanimous compliance otherwise.” 
B, M. Baruch, American Industry in the War, 
p. 440. 


indeed the need of price control was clear, and 
accounted for the action which was taken. 


of equalizing the burdens of war, of control- 
ling and stabilizing prices, and of 

power to establish maximim prices.’ Bills 
providing for industrial mobilization in time 
of war, including broad price-control provi- 
sions, have been favorably reported by com- 
mittees of both Houses as in furtherance of 
the national defense and security,“ and one 
such bill passed the House by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in 1935. Foreign nations, en- 
gaged in defense programs, democratic and 
totalitarian alike, have come to appreciate 
the importance of, and have established, -_ 
control .* 

Today, although we are not at war, the im- 
pact of the rearmament program upon our 
domestic economy is not substantially differ- 
ent than if we were at war. Certainly it re- 
quires equally decisive action. Under such 
circumstances it is plain that Congress may 
constitutionally enact legislation to control 


commodity prices in the exercise of its na- . 


tional-defense powers. 
B. Fiscal and currency powers 


Price-control legislation is also valid as an 
exercise of the fiscal and currency powers 
vested in Congress. Prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution, the National Govern- 
ment had impotently struggled against the 
ruinous progress of an inflation engendered 
by the Revolutionary War. Full power to 
control fiscal policy was given to the Con- 
gress in the light of this experience. In sub- 
sequent periods of national crisis, the fiscal 
and currency powers have been invoked to 
sustain legislation required to meet the needs 
of the emergency and the Supreme Court 
has found the powers to be adequate to sus- 
tain such action. See the Legal Tender cases 
(12 Wall. 457); Juilliard v. Greenman (110 
U. 8. 421); the Gold Clause cases, Norman v. 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. (294 U. S. 330). 

In Norman v. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 
supra, Chief Justice Hughes said: 

“The Constitution grants to the Congress 
power ‘To coin money, regulate the value 





The War Policies Commission, established 
pursuant to Public Res. No. 98, 7lst Cong., 
1931, after holding extensive hearings sum- 
marized in H. Doc. No. 271, 72d Cong., 1st sess., 
recommended as part of a complete program 
for war emergency that “Congress should 
empower the President, in the event of war, to 
institute a program under which prices may 
be stabilized and thereafter adjusted at such 
levels as will minimize inflation and will se- 
cure to the Government the use of any private 
property needed in the prosecution of the war 
without affording the owner thereof profit 
due to the war,” H. Doc. No. 264, 72d Cong., 
ist sess., March 3, 1932. The War Depart- 
ment, particularly in its industrial mobiliza- 
tion plans, has also consistently recognized 
the need for price control as part of any 
general plan to meet a defense emergency. 
See, Industrial Mobilization Plan, 1931, War 
Policies Commission hearings, H. Doc. 271, 
72d Cong., p. 393 et seq. Industrial Mobili- 
zation Plan, Revision of 1933, Senate Commit- 
tee print No. 2, Senate Munitions Committee, 
74th Cong., Industrial Mobilization Plan, Re- 
vision of 1936, Government Printing Office, 
1936, Industrial Mobilization Plan, Revision 
of 1939, Sen. Doc. No. 139, 76th Cong., 2d 
sess. 

“For committee reports, see 74th Cong., 
H. Rept. No. 119; Senate Reports Nos. 577, 
889, 2337, 75th Cong.; H. Repts. Nos. 808, 1870; 
8S. Rept. No. 480. 

%H. R. 5529, 74th Cong., passed the House 
868 to 15. 

% Hearings before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, House of Representatives, 
77th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 5479, August 6, 
1941, p. 60 et seq. 
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thereof, and of foreign coin’ (art. 1, sec. 8, 
par. 5). But the Court, in the legal-tender 
cases, did not derive from that express grant 
alone the full authority of the Congress in 
relation to the currency. The Court found 
the source of that authority in all the related 
powers conferred upon the Congress and ap- 
propriate to achieve ‘the great objects for 
which the Government was framed’—‘a na- 
tional government, with sovereign powers.’ 
Mc€ulloch v. Maryland (4 Wheat, 316, 404-407, 
4 L. Ed. 579); Knoz v. Lee, supra, (pp. 532, 
536 of 12 Wall.); Juilliard v. Greenman, supra 
(p. 488 of 110 U. S., 4 S. Ct. 122, 125). The 
broad and comprehensive national authority 
over the subjects of revenue, finance, and 
currency is derived from the aggregate of the 
powers granted to the Congress, embracing 
the powers to lay and collect taxes, to borrow 
money, to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standards of weights 
and measures, and the added express power 
‘to make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution’ the other 
enumerated powers. Juilliard v. Greenman, 
supra (pp. 439, 440 of 110 U. S. 4, S. Ct. 122, 
125” (294 U. S. 393)). 

Price-control legislation in the present 
emergency is clearly within the power to reg- 
ulate the value of money, since it provides a 
means of stabilizing the general level of prices 
and of preventing inflation. The proposed 
legislation under consideration anc the leg- 
islation which is required at the present time 
does not cover merely a particular commodity 
but embraces the entire price structure, in 
order to protect the general level of prices. A 
particular commodity is affected by the legis- 
lation only when its price is subjected to in- 
flationary pressures which drive it above the 
general price level and thereby threaten the 
stability of the entire price structure. The 
value of the dollar is measured by its purchas- 
ing power in terms of the general level of 
prices. Thus this type of regulation is insep- 
arable from the regulation of the value of 
money itself. 

The comprehensive powers of the National 
Government over revenue, finance, currency, 
and commerce are peculiarly appropriate to 
the protection of our entire economy from 
the dangers of inflation in the present emer- 
gency. A stable currency and the unques- 
tioned credit of the United States are the 
foundation stones upon which a successful 
program of national defense must rest. 

C. The commerce power 

To the extent that the proposed legisla- 
tion applies to goods in interstate commerce 
and to goods in related intrastate commerce, 
it can be upheld under the commerce power. 
Maximum price legislation designed to pre- 
vent inflation is patently an appropriate 
measure to foster and protect interstate 
commerce. Moreover, the commerce power 
may be relied on to support legislation which 
is also based upon the national defense 
powers, see Ashwander v. Tennessee Valley 
Authority (297 U. S. 288), or upon the fiscal 
and currency powers, see Norman v. Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co. (294 U. S. 240). 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
make it clear that even in normal times the 
commerce power will support the regulation 
of prices within the scope of the commerce 
power. This is established by United States 
v. Rock Royal Cooperative Co. (307 U. S. 533), 
upholding the validity of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1937 and the validity of 
the minimum prices fixed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for sales by producers to han- 
dlers of milk moving, whether across State 
lines or wholly within the State, into New 
York. The Court held that price fixing was 
a type of regulation which was valid under 
the commerce clause, stating (pp. 569-570): 

“This power over commerce when it exists 
is complete and perfect. It has been exer- 


cised to fix a wage scale for a limited period, 
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railroad tariffs and fees and charges for live- 
stock exchanges. 
. s ° = . 


“The power enjoyed by the States to regu- 
late the prices for handling and selling com- 
modities within their internal commerce 
rests with the Congress in the commerce 
between the States.” : 

With to the powers of the Sta 
to regulate prices, it is plain under the recent 
decision in Olsen v. Nebraska, decided April 28, 
1941, that State price fixing is not dependent 
for validity upon a demonstration that there 
are evils, such as the break-down of competi- 
tive forces, characterizing a particular mar- 
ket. In upholding the power of the State to 
fix maximum fees for employment agencies, 
the Supreme Court held: 

“We are not concerned, however, with the 
wisdom, need, or appropriateness of the legis- 
lation. Differences of opinion on that score 
suggest a choice which ‘should be left where 
* * * it was left by the Constitution—to 
the States and to Congress.’ Ribnik v. 
McBride, supra, at page 375, dissenting opin- 
ion. There is no necessity for the State to 
demonstrate before us that evils persist de- 
spite the competition which attends the bar- 
gaining in this field. In final analysis, the 
only constituticnal prohibitions or restraints 
which respondents have suggested for the in- 
validation of this legislation are those notions 
of public policy embedded in earlier decisions 
of this Court but which, as Mr. Justice Holmes 
long admonished, should not be read into the 
Constitution. Tyson & Brother v. Banton, 
supra, page 446; Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 
supra, at page 570. Since they do not find 
expression in the Constitution, we cannot give 
them continuing vitality as standards by 
which the constitutionality of the economic 
and social programs of the States are to be 
determined.” 

The decision in the Rock Royal case makes 
it clear that the commerce power of the Na- 
tional Government will support the regula- 
tion of prices of commodities within the scope 
of the commerce power. This principle is 
further established by Sunshine Anthracite 
Coal Co. v. Adkins (310 U. 8.381, 396). In that 
case the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of a Federal act authorizing the fix- 
ing of minimum and maximum prices for bi- 
tuminous coal. The Supreme Court, refer- 
ring to the power of commerce, stated (p. 
396) : 

“The commerce clause empowers it (Con- 
gress) to undertake stabliziation of an inter- 
state industry through a process of price fix- 
ing which safeguards the public interest by 
placing price control in the hands of its ad- 
ministrative representative.” 

Sze also U. S. v. Darby Lumber Co. (312 U.S. 
100). 

Regulation of maximum prices under the 
commerce power can be applied not only to 
sales of an interstate character but also to 
sales conducted within State lines. The deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court leave no doubt as 
to the wide range of effective regulation un- 
der the commerce power. 

The applicable doctrine is stated in the 
language of the present Chief Justice in 
United States v. Darby Lumber Co., supra, as 
follows. . 

“The power of Congress over interstate 
commerce is not confined to the regulation 
of commerce among the States. It extends to 
those activities intrastate which so affect 
interstate commerce, or the exercise of the 
power of Congress over it as to make regula- 
tion of them appropriate means to the attain- 
ment of a legitimate end, the exercise of the 
granted power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce. See McCulloch v. Maryland 
(4 Wheat. 316, 421, cf.); United States v. 
Ferger (250 U. S. 199).” Accord: Mulford v. 
Smith (307 U. S. 38); Currin v. Wallace 306 
U.S. 1,11). 





Chicago, B. & O. R. R. Co. (257 U. 8. 563); 


merce effective by controlling intrastate sales. 
In that case, the Court said: 
“- * * Activities conducted within State 


commerce may be dependent upon them. 
Power to establish quotas for interstate com- 
merce gives power to name quotas for that 


into a general plan for protecting the inter- 
state commerce in the commodity from the 
interferences, burdens and obstructions, aris- 
ing from excessive surplus and the social and 
sanitary evils of low values, the power of the 
Congress extends also to the local sales.” 


Under the proposed legislation, where the 
policy of Congress to preserve price stability 
in interstate and foreign commerce in com- 
modities, would be interfered with or 
thwarted unless intrastate activities, and in- 
trastate sales and commerce were subjected to 
regulation, the application of the legislation 
to such intrastate transactions is constitu- 
tional. 

II. PRICE CONTROL AND THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 

The proposed price-control bill does not 
contravene the fifth amendment. Maximum 
price-contro] legislation adopted to prevent 
the dangers of inflation during the present 
national emergency is clearly directed toward 
a legitimate legislative purpose. The pro- 
posed legislation is entirely reasonable; it is 
not arbitrary or oppressive or in violation of 
the due-process clause. 

The proposed bill, of course, does not guar- 
antee a profit to every producer, regaraless 
of costs. But no constitutional objection 
can be based on that ground. The validity of 
a@ particular price ceiling cannot be deter- 
mined now; this will be an administrative 
application which will be reviewable in court 
upon the basis of actual facts. Sound rea- 
son and precedent, moreover, establish the 
fact that a general price regulation is a rea- 
sonable general regulation even though it 
does not guarantee a profit to the high cost 
or marginal producers. 

A. The proposed price-control bill is reason- 
able and in accordance with the fifth 
amendment 


In the exercise of its national defense 
powers, as in the exercise of all other powers, 
Congress is prohibited from depriving persons 
of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law. Hamilton v. Kentucky Distil- 
leries Co. (251 U. S. 146, 156). But, as al- 
ready shown, price control is necessary in the 
interest of national defense, and affords pro- 
tection against inflation and the disruption 
of the currency and credit structure. And 
where the means chosen by Congress are ap- 
propriate to a permissible end “there is little 
scope for the operation of the due-prvucess 
clause.” Virginian Ry. v. System Federation 
No. 40 (300 U.S. 515, 558). 

Charles Evans Hughes, in his 1917 address, 
cogently warned that the other provisions 
and amendments of the Constitution must 
not be construed so as to render ineffective 
the national defense powers “essential to the 
safety of the Nation.” He said: “These may 
all be construed so as to avoid making the 
Constitution self-destructive, so as to pre- 
serve the rights of the citizens from unwar- 
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Ribnik v. McBride (277 U. 8. 350). However, 
the more recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court in Nebbia v. New York (291 U. 8S. 502), 
and Olsen v. Nebraska (61 Sup. Ct. 862) 
(specifically overruling the McBride case) 
demonstrates that the contention is com- 
pletely without merit. In the Nebbia case the 
Court said: “Price control, like any other 
form of regulation, is unconstitutional only if 
arbitrary, discriminatory, or demonstrably 
irrelevant to the policy the legislature is free 
to adopt, and hence an unnecessary and -un- 
warranted interference with individual lib- 
erty” (291 U. S. at 538-39). 

In the Olsen case, which sustained a State 
statute regulating charges made by employ- 
ment agencies, the Court expressly rejected 
any limitation on price tion to busi- 
nesses affected with a public interest, and 
broadly upheld the power of the States to 
regulate prices wherever they deemed such 
regulation to be required in the public in- 
terest. 

The power of Congress to legislate for the 
national defense is subject to no greater limi- 
tations under the due-process clause than is 
the police power of the States. Hamilton v. 
Kentucky Distilleries Co. (251 U. S. 146). Of 
course, a particular price-control statute may 
be so arbitrary and oppressive as to deny due 
process of law. That objection cannot suc- 
cessfully be urged with respect to the pro- 
posed bills. 

The basic provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation, far from constituting a tyrannical or 
oppressive interference with private rights, 
are plainly reasonable provisions to achieve 
the basic purpose of preventing price spirals 
and inflation. Price ceilings will be estab- 
lished for commodity prices which have risen 
or threaten to rise to an extent or in a manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the act. 
Price ceilings will be fair and equitable among 
buyers and sellers of the commodity gener- 
ally. And so far as practicable specific ceil- 
ings will be established with due considera- 
tion to the prices prevailing for the com- 
modity between October 1 and October 15 
of this year, adjusted for speculative fluctua- 
tions and for general changes in costs, profits, 
and similar factors of general applicability. 
These were prices established by buyers and 
sellers themselves under normal competitive 
conditions. Regulation is authorized only 
as a result of, and to counteract, the dis- 
tortion of normal competitive forces grow- 
ing out of an inflexible and increasing gov- 
ernmental demand for goods, and an 
insufficient supply. 

The right to charge a certain price for a 
commodity has only relative value, measured 
by the prices prevailing for other commodities. 
To the extent that all prices and price rela- 
tionships are stabilized, a producer is not 
injured by price regulation merely because he 
is not able to charge prices as high as he 
otherwise might have charged. 

There is no constitutional right to increase 
prices during an emergency or to profit as a 
result of shortages caused by or contributing 
to an emergency. This is established by 
Highland v. Russell Car Co. (279 U. 8. 253). 
That case involved a suit on a contract for 
the purchase of coal. The seller had suc- 
ceeded in exacting from his customer a price 
of $4.05 per ton. The Fuel Administration, 
acting under section 25 of the Lever Act, fixed 


*® 55 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, pt. 8, pp. 551, 
555. 
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fixed by his contract. 
Court gave judgment against the seller, 
act and orders will be 
deemed to have deprived him only of the 
right or opportunity by negotiation to obtain 
more than his coal was worth. The Court 
held that, as applied to the coal in question, 
“The statute and Executive orders were not 
so clearly unreasonable and arbitrary as to 
require them to be held repugnant to the 
due process clause of the fifth amendment” 
. 262). 
ge in Block v. Hirsch (256 U. 8. 135), 
the Court noted that the District of Colum- 
bia rent legislation would deprive the lard- 
lord of the power of profiting by the influx 
of people to Washington and thus of a 
right usually incident to fortunately situated 
Nevertheless the rent legislation 
was upheld. Compare Nortz v. United States 
(294 U. S. 317); United States v. Hudson (299 
U. 8. 498); Legal Tender cases (12 Wall. 457). 


B. The proposed price-control bill is a reason- 
able general regulation, although it does 
not guarantee a profit to all producers, in- 
cluding marginal producers 


1. Such an objection is moot and theoreti- 
cal relating not to the statute but to a par- 
ticular application which will be reviewable 
in court upon the basis of the actual facts: 
It cannot be asserted that the statute is un- 
constitutional, because a price regulation may 
not return costs to a particular producer. 
The proposed statute neither requires nor 
prohibits the prescribing of maximum prices 
sufficient to cover the costs of all producers 
and every producer. It provides for maxi- 
mum prices which (i) are generally fair and 
equitable to buyers and sellers of the com- 
modity involved; and (ii) will effectuate the 
purposes of the act. The only possible con- 
stitutional objection is to the possible admin- 
istrative application of the statute. But that 
application cannot be forecast now, nor can- 
we conjure up the hard facts in which the 
price regulations will be forged, and upon the 
basis of which constitutional determinations 
are made. Any price-ceiling regulation is 
subject to court review. If a particular price 
ceiling does violate the Constitution, the 
courts will set it aside, and thereafter the 
question will not arise. These judicial deter- 
minations will, as stated above, be determined 
in the light of the actual facts and circum- 
stances prompting the price ceilings. There 
is no occasion to speculate at this time about 
& possible unconstitutional application, in a 
hypothetical state of facts, of a clearly con- 
stitutional statute. If a substantial consti- 
tutional question arises, it should, and under 
the proposed legislation it will, be determined 
by the courts upon the basis of the actual 
operative facts. 

In emphasizing the wholly conjectural na- 
ture of a possible constitutional objection to 
an unborn regulation, it is important to bear 
in mind that under the statute the Admin- 
istrator may make special provision for high- 
cost producers and that in fact the Admin- 
istrator will make every effort to do so. 

Ceiling prices will be prescribed so as to be 
generally fair and equitable to buyers and 
sellers and to effectuate the purposes of the 
act. The purposes of the act include not only 
the general purpose of stabilizing prices, pre- 
venting price spirals and inflation. but also 
various specific purposes, including the pur- 
pose of obtaining high-cost production with- 
out excessive profits to low-cost producers. 
The Administrator may prescribe such classi- 
fications and differentiations in the price 
ceilings as in his judgment are necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the act. Plainly, 


the Administrator has authority to prescribe 
@ higher maximum price for a producer with 
higher costs. 





Moreover, the proposed legislation contem- 
plates that the Government may buy com- 
modities in order to obtain supplies from 
marginal or high-cost producers without 
causing general price increases, or otherwise 
to avoid price increases, inconsistent with the 
purposes of the legislation. This provision 
further contemplates that the Government 
will pay higher prices than those generally 
prevailing to high-cost producers and thus 
obtain their production at prices covering 
their costs without permitting the entire 
price structure to be affected. 

Thus the proposed statute confers full 
power upon the Administrator to make pro- 
vision for the high-cost producer. Moreover, 
there will be every incentive for him to do so. 
In a period of national emergency, during 
which the act is effective, the country will 
require the use of every available productive 
facility. As a measure of national defense 
the Administrator cannot ignore a slackening 
of production through inability of high-cost 
producers to stay in business. On the con- 
trary, he must bend every effort toward pro- 
curing the maximum production from exist- 
ing capacity. 

2. Assuming that there may be instances in 
which high-cost or marginal producers will 
find it impossible to obtain a profit, neverthe- 
less, there is no constitutional requirements 
that prices be fixed at a point which will 
guarantee a profit to all producers, including 
high-cost producers: Even if we assume that 
there may in fact be instances in which high- 
cost producers cannot obtain a profit under 
the prices established by the Administrator, 
there is certainly no principle of constitu- 
tional law which requires that a maximum 
price statute or a maximum price regulation 
thereunder must fix prices sufficient to yieid 
a profit to every producer. 

In exercising their powers, both the Federal 
Government and the States may consistently 
with due process prescribe regulations dimin- 
ishing the value of property, provided that 
their powers are not exerted arbitrarily and 
the legislature has not abused its broad dis~- 
cretion in selecting the means of promoting 
the public interest. See Northwestern Laun- 
dry v. Des Moines (239 U. S. 486), Reinman v. 
Little Rock (237 U. S. 171), Hadacheck v. Los 
Angeles (239 U. 8. 394), Miller v. Schoene (276 
U. S. 272), Powell v. Pennsylvania (127 U.S 
678, 685), Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries 
Co. (251 U. S. 146). 

In Ruppert v. Caffey (251 U. S. 264) the 
Court upheld the application of the wartime 
prohibition act to nonintoxicating l.quor, 
notwithstanding the hardships due to the 
fact that no time was allowed for the dis- 
posal of such liquor and of valuable brewing 
properties. The Court rejected the argument 
that this was a prohibition which could be 
enforced legally only if compensation were 
made. It pointed out that there was no tak- 
ing of property which required the payment 
of just compensation but only a regulation 
of property which was valid and not arbi- 
trary. 

“Here, as in Hamilton v. Kentucky Distil- 
leries & Warehouse Co., supra, there was no 
appropriation of private property, but merely 
a lessening of value due to a permissible 
restriction imposed upon its use” (251 U. S. 
at 303.)* 

Particular hardships in the application of 
a@ price ceiling which is generally fair and 


*%In accord, see Morrisdale Coal Co. v. 
United States (259 U. S. 188-190); Highland 
v. Russell Car & Snow Plow Co. (279 U.S. 253, 
262); DuPont de Nemours & Co. v. Hughes 
(50 F. (2d) 821 (C.C. A.3d)). The just com- 
pensation clause of the fifth amendment is 
applicable only when the Government takes 
property away from the owner. The legisla- 
tion under consideration in Congress spe- 
cifically provides that nothing contained 
therein shall be construed to require any 
person to sell any commodity. 
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equitable to buyers and sellers of the com- 
modity cannot be anticipated in advance. It 
is a commonplace, however, that regulation 
which is generally valid and in the public 
interest may not be held invalid because it 
imposes hardship upon particular individ- 
uals.” In the exercise of its war or national 
defense powers, Congress is vested with a wide 
latitude of discretion and “its action, unless 
purely arbitrary, must be accepted and given 
full effect by the courts.” (See Hamilton v. 
Kentucky Distilleries Co. (251 U.S. 146, 163.) 
Congress may, without obstruction from the 
due-process clause, require the able-bodied 
men of this country to give their services 
to the Nation for $21 or $30 a month. Con- 
gress may cause great hardship to companies 
who, having contracts for supplies at a cer- 
tain price, find that the Government through 
priorities had redirected the flow of goods so 
that they are either left without materials 
or are relegated to purchase from other 
sources at higher prices. Omnia Commercial 
Co. v. United States (261 U. S. 502). Simi- 
larly Congress may, without obstruction from 
the due-process clause, provide for the fixing 
of prices in the interest of national defense. 
The legislation may bring about inconven- 
iences or hardships, but these, like other in- 
conveniences or hardships, must be borne 
when a higher national interest must be 
served. . 

It has been suggested that the public- 
utility rate cases show that every producer 
is entitled to a reasonable profit, no matter 
how high his costs. In the first place, even 
public utilities are not entitled to rates per- 
mitting a dividend, if such rates will be 
unreasonably high. Reagan v. Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co, (154 U. 8. 362, 412); Covington & 
Lerington Turnpike Road Co. v. Sandford 
(164 U. S. 578, 596-597). 

Moreover, it would be fallacious to treat 
ordinary regulation of the rates of a par- 
ticular utility as equivalent to defense regula- 
tion of prices of sellers generally. In regu- 
lating utility rates the Government is con- 
cerned with seeing that a monopoly does not 
act unfairly to consumers and charge unduly 
high rates. In the proposed legislation, the 
United States is not merely concerned with 
fairness to buyers; it is regulating prices as 
a means of protecting the national defense. 

The utility rate cases have principally been 
concerned with setting rates of a particular 
utility. But the Supreme Court precedents 
on rate-making show that where rates are 
set on an industry-wide or region-wide basis, 
there is no constitutional right for each 
company to be provided with rates assuring 
it of a profit. Illustration may be found in 
United States v. Morgan (61 Sup. Ct. 999), 
decided at the last term of the Supreme Court 
In that case, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
pursuant to the Packers and Stockyards Act 
of 1921 (42 Stat. 159, 7 U. S. C., secs. 181-299) 
prescribed a schedule of maximum rates to 
be charged for buying and selling livestock 
in the Kansas City Stockyards. It was agreed 
by all concerned that the rates fixed would 
cause loss to some market agencies, but in 
spite of that fact the rates were upheld. 
Many other precedents might be cited See 
e. g. Tagg Bros. & Moorhead v. United States 
(230 U. S. 420); Aetna Insurance Co. v. Hyde 
(275 U. S. 440); Hegeman Farms Corp. v. Bald- 
win (6 F. Supp. 297, affirmed 293 U. S. 163). 


Ifl. DEFINITENESS OF STANDARDS 


The standards of the proposed price-con- 
trol legislation are sufficiently definite to meet 
all constitutional requirements. They are 
fuliy as definite as those contained in com- 
parable legislation which has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court. Moreover, the existence 


* Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch (226 U. S. 
192); Pierce Oil Co. v. Hope (248 U. 8. 500); 
United States v. Hudson (299 U. S. 498); New 
York Rapid Transit Corp. v. City of New York 
(303 U.S. 573). 
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of a grave national emergency broadens the 
permissible scope of delegation of authority 
by Congress so that the Government may act 
with the decision and flexibility required to 
meet the emergency. 


A. The standards conform to constitutional 
requirements of definiteness 


The Constitution, while requiring the Con- 
gress to exercise the essential legislative func- 
tion of establishing the basic policy of the 
legisiation, permits the deiegation of broad 
powers to make concrete application of that 
policy to varying situations. Indeed, only 
through such procedure can legislative con- 
trol be effectively applied to numerous com- 
plex social and economic problems with which 
the legislature is constantly confronted 
today. 5 

This is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the case of price-fixing iegislation. The leg- 
islature can, and must, establish the basic 
standard by which prices are to be deter- 
mined. But as a practical matter it cannot, 
and as a constitutional matter it need not, 
apply that standard to the multitudinous 
and complex situations in which the powers 
conferred by the statute are to be invoked. 
The constitutional requirements are met if 
the legislature clearly sets forth the policy 
and establishes the standards for its applica- 
tion under varying factual conditions. 

The proposed bill meets these requirements. 
The policy of Congress is plainly stated. And 
the occasions when the powers conferred by 
the act are to be invoked, together with 
specific standards to guide their application, 
are carefully set forth. 

The pending bill delegates to the Adminis- 
trator authority to establish maximum prices 
by issuing ceiling regulations in accordance 
with standards prescribed by Congress. Thus 
this legislation entirely avoids the problem 
involved in United States v. Cohen Grocery 
Co. (255 U. S. 81), where the Supreme Court 
held unconstitutional a provision of the Lever 
Act of 1917 making it unlawful for any person 
willfully to make any unjust or unreasonable 
rate or charge for handling or dealing in 
necessaries. The fatal defect of that statu- 
tory provision was its uncertainty or indefi- 
niteness. All those subject to its provisions 
were left to determine at their peril what 
was an unreasonable or unjust price. The 
pending bill imposes no such risks since a 
particular price is not made unlawful until 
the Administrator has established a ceiling. 

The standards in the pending bill are fully 
as definite as those contained in comparable 
legislation upheld by the Supreme Court. 
United States v. Rock Royal Cooperative (307 
U. S. 533); Opp Cotton Mills v. Administrator 
(G1 Lup. Ct. 524); New York Central Securi- 
ties Corporation v. United States (287 U. S. 
12): Radio Commission v. Nelson Brothers 
(289 U. S. 266). Not only must the maxi- 
mum prices established be fair and equitable 
and in accord with the purposes of the act, 
but they also must be established, so far as 
practicable, with due consideration for prices 
prevailing during a specified period of time 
before the legislation became effective. 

Congress need not specify more than is 
reasonably practicable in view of the type 
of regulation. It may set forth broad stand- 
ards to be applied by expert executive agen- 
cies equipped to act with flexibility and dis- 
patch. In Sunshine Anthracite Coal Co. v. 
Adkins (310 U. S. 381) the Supreme Court 
upheld the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937, and 
sustained a broad delegation of discretion to 
the agency for determining both maximum 
and minimum prices, which were to be, 
among other things, “just and equitable, 
and not unduly prejudicial or preferential.” 
The Court said: 

“Certainly in the hands of experts the 
criteria which Congress has supplied are 
wholly adequate for carrying out the general 
policy and purpose of the act. * * * But 
the effectiveness of both the legislative and 


“the statutory objective. 
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deprive agency of that flexibility 
aaa, which are its salient virtues” 
(p. 

need not set forth a mathematical 


“In an increasingly complex society Congress 
obviously could not perform its functions if 


defined legislative policy in fixing, for exam- 
ple, a tariff rate, a railroad rate, er the rate 
of wages to be applied in particular industries 
by a minimum-wage law. The Constitution, 
viewed as a continuously operative charter of 
government, is not to be interpreted as de- 
manding the impossible or the impracticable, 
the essentials of the legislative policy and its 
formulation as a rule of conduct. Those 
essentials are preserved when Congress speci- 
fies the basic conclusions of fact upon ascer- 
tainment or which, from relevant data by a 
designated administrative agency, it ordains 


that its statutory command is to be effective. 


“The present statute satisfies those require- 
ments. The basic facts to be ascertained ad- 
ministratively are whether the prescribed 
wage as applied to an industry will substan- 
tially curtail employment, and whether to 
attain the legislative end there is need for 
wage differentials, applicable to classes in 
industry. The factors to be considered in 
arriving at these determinations, both those 
specified and ‘other relevant factors,’ are these 
which are relevant to or have a bearing on 
The fact that Con- 
gress accepts the administrative judgment as 
to the relative weights to be given to these 
factors in each case when that judgment in 
other respects is arrived at in the manner 
prescribed by the statute instead of attempi- 
ing the impossible by prescribing their rela- 
tive weight in advance for all cases is no more 
an abandonment of the legislative function 
than when Congress accepts and acts legisla- 
tively upon the advice of experts as to social 
or economic conditions without reexamining 
for itself the data upon which that advice is 
based” (pp. 532-533) . 

The Court also noted with approval the 
provision in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
requiring the Administrator to record the 
basis for his decisions: “* * * where, as 
in the present case, the standards set up for 
the guidance of the administrative agency, 
the procedure which it is directed to follow, 
and the record of its action which is re- 
quired by the statute to be kept or which is in 
fact preserved, are such that Congress, the 
courts, and the public can ascertain whether 
the agency has conformed to the standards 
which Congress has prescribed, there is no 
failure of performance of the legislative func- 
tion” (p. 532). 

In a similar manner the proposed bill pro- 
vides that every regulation or order prescrib- 
ing a ceiling price shall bé accompanied by a 
statement of the considerations involved in 
the issuance of such regulation or order. 
Thus, in the proposed bill, as in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, it is possible for Con- 
gress, the courts, and the public to “ascertain 
whether the agency has conformed to the 
standards which Congress has prescribed,” 





and consequeutly there is “no failure of per- 
formance of the legislative function.” 


B. Delegation of authority during a period o 
national defense emergency ; 
The scope of the discretion which Congress 
may constitutionally accord to the executive 
branch of the Government is increased in 
time of a national defense " 
It has just been demonstrated that the 
proposed bill complies with the requirements 
governing administrative discretion in execut- 


a i. a a 


nm the fight- 
He stated 


as 
of Congress increasing his administrative au- 


nature of things, cannot prescribe many im- 
portant details as it legislates for the pur- 
pose of meeting the exigencies of war. Never 
is adaptation of legislation to practical ends 
so urgently required, and hence Congress 
naturally in very large measure confers upon 
the President the authority to ascertain and 
determine various states of fact to which 
legislative measures are addressed. Further, 
a wide range of provisions relating to the 
organization and government of the Army 
and Navy, which Congress might enact if it 
saw fit, it authorized the President to pre- 
scribe. The principles governing the delc- 
gation of legislative power are clear, and 
while they are of the utmost importance when 
properly applied they are not such as to make 
the appropriate exercise of legislative power 
impracticable. 

“*The legislature cannot delegate its power 
to make a law, but it can make a law to dele- 
gate a power to determine some fact or state- 
of things, upon which the law makes, or in- 
tends to make, its own action depend. To 
deny this would be to stop the wheels of 
government. There are many things upon 
which wise and useful legislation must de- 
pend which cannot be known to the law- 
making power and must therefore be a sub- 
ject of inquiry and determination outside of. 
the halls of legislation.’ 

“Congress cannot be permitted to abandon 
to others its proper legislative functions; but 
in time of war, when legislation must be 
adapted to many situations of the utmost 
complexity, which must be dealt with efiec- 
tively and promptly, there is special need for 
flexibility and for every resource of practica- 
bility; and, of course, whether the limits of 
permissible delegation are in any case over- 
stepped always remains a judicial question. 
We thus not only find these great war powers 
conferred upon the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, respectively, but also a vast increase 
of administrative authority through legisla- 
tive action springing from the necessities of 
war” (55 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Appendix, 
pp. 551, 553). 

Cf. Dakota Central Telephone Co. v. South 
Dakota (250 U. S. 163); United States Vv. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on last 
Saturday evening four addresses were 
delivered over a Nation-wide hook-up by 
four representatives of labor, two rep- 
resenting the American Federation of 
Labor and two representing the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. I listened 
to those addresses, which were made on 
the subject, Labor’s Response to the 
President’s Call. One of them was de- 
livered by Mr. George Meany, secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor; 
another by Mr. Matthew Woll, vice presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor; the third by Mr. Emil T. Rieve, 
president of the Textile Union Workers 
of America and vice president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; and 
the fourth was delivered by Mr. James 
B. Carey, secretary of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. I ask unani- 
mous consent that, in the order in which 
they were delivered, and in the order in 
which I send them to the desk, they be 
printed in the Appendix of the Concres- 
SIONAL Record. I have obtained from 
the Government Printing Office an es- 
timate of cost which is $135. I desire to 
compliment all four of these representa- 
tives of labor for the broad-minded, pa- 
triotic attitude which they took in these 
speeches in response to the President’s 
call to the country for production to win 
the war. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ADDRESS OF GEORGE MEANY, SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
The call of our Nation for all-out, unin- 
terrupted, fast-rolling production of the 
planes and ships and guns which must be 
manufactured in staggering quantities in 
order to assure the ultimate triumph in the 
world-wide conflict of the forces of civiliza- 
tion is being answered by the millions of 
Patriotic, loyal workers zepresented by the 

American Federation of Labor. 

Organized labor, as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, is responding 
to the call in the most wholehearted and 


‘thorough manner. 


There are no qualifications or exceptions at- 


ment has been put into effect whereby all 
major shipyards will work on a ‘round-the- 
basis, 24 hours a day, every day of the 

This is what the President asked for 
and this is what the unions of the American 
Federation of Labor are ready to do in every 
vital war industry. 

Also, in every American city the members of 
our unions have offered their services indi- 
vidually and collectively to help civilian de- 
fense and to protect our people against enemy 
attacks. 

Finally, the American Federation of Labor 
has launched a Nation-wide drive for the 
purchase of $1,000,000,000 worth of defense 
bonds by the 5,000,000 members of our or- 


the very limit of their ability. The im- 
portance of Defense Savings bond investment 
at this time cannot be overemphasized. 

We of the American Federation of Labor 
first pledged ourselves to the Nation’s cause 
some 20 years ago, at the very outset of what 
we then knew as the national-defense pro- 
gram. And the American Federation of 
Labor has lived up to that pledge, as at- 
tested by the Under Secretary of War and 
other well-qualified and fair-minded na- 
tional leaders. 

Last December 7 the defense period came 
to an end, and we Americans were catapulted 
directly into the war. What was then the 
defense program is now the war program, 
the victory program. 

The sounds of Japanese bombs crashing 
over Pearl Harbor on that never-to-be-for- 
gotten Sunday had scarcely died down when 
the American Federation of Labor, through 
its President, Wil‘iam Green, assured the 
President of the “Jnited States and the 
American people th:t all the energies, the 
strength, and the skill of the membership 
of all our affiliated unions would henceforth 
be concentrated upon the one supreme task— 
the job of giving to our armed forces the 
world’s best planes, ships, and guns and in 
vast quantities, the job of so overwhelmingly 
outproducing the enemy nations that the 
defeat of the Hitlers of both Europe and Asia 
might be brought about in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

This pledge of President Green’s was rati- 
fied a few days later by the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor, hast- 
ily summoned into a special emergency 
session at Washington, D. C., and on the 
following day was unanimously ratified by 
the officers of the federation and the officers 
of all the affiliated national and international 
unions, 
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And this pledge of uninterrupted, all-out 
production is being faithfully carried out by 
the workers represented by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

We of organized labor—we men and women 
behind our armed forces—have enlisted for 
the duration. We have rolled up our sleeves, 
and we are working with all the strength and 
ability that we possess, to the end that the 
American way of life, which we cherish, shall 
not perish. We have placed a ban on strikes 
and stoppages of any character, and, regard- 
less of the validity of our grievances, we 
have pledged that we shall keep working and, 
if we cannot otherwise resolve disputes which 
may arise, resort to conciliation, médiation, 
and arbitration, as provided under the Ex- 
ecutive order establishing the National War 
Labor Board. 

We realize that if the rulers of Germany, 
Japan, and Italy were to atiain the victory 
over democracy which they seek they would 
proceed immediately to erase every freedom 
our people and cherish. 

Without freedom of speech, without free- 
dom of religion, without security in our 
homes, and without the other fundamental 
human rights which Americans have enjoyed 
since the birth -of our Nation, we would 
regard life as scarcely worth living. 

Somewhere on this earth there may pos- 
sibly be people who can be content without 
the rights of free human beings, but Amer- 
icans are not of that breed. 

American wage earners, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor, are work- 
ing long hours at a gruelling pace in order 
to keep the wheels of American industry 
turning at top speed for exactly the same 
reasons that make all Americans, in all walks 
of life, determined to ‘help accomplish the 
destruction of totalitarianism. 

The working men and women of America 
know that this is a struggle to the death 
between freedom and slavery. In such a 
struggle there can be no compromise. One 
or the other must prevail. 

Since the days of its birth the American 
Federation of Labor has had one basic prin- 
ciple—the principle that labor’s paramount 
obligation is. to our country; that a wage 
earner cannot be a good trade-unionist unless 
he is, first of all, a loyal, patriotic citizen 

To this principle of devotion to America 
we have rededicated ourselves. So far as the 
American Federation of Labor is concerned, 
the first objective of every activity we engage 
in, every effort that we make, every minute 
and every hour that we spend, is to win this 
war. A united nation such as we have today 
on this continent, with American ingenu- 
ity, American resourcefulness, and American 
courage, cannot, and will not, fail. 


ADDRESS OF MATTHEW WOLL, VICE PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


American organized labor, from Maine to 
California, from the Canal Zone to the tip 
of Aiaska, from the farthest outpost in the 
Pacific to the shores of Iceland, responds in 
unison to the President’s call: “We are com- 
ing, Mr. President, 10,000,000 strong.” Ten 
million wage earners, the largest company of 
workers in this country ever to be brought to- 
gether as an organized body, rise as one man 
and declare their undivided support and loy- 
alty to the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief in this historic fight for 
freedom and decency and justice in the 
world, and behind this vanguard are 25,000,- 
000 unorganized wage earners in our indus- 
trial army. : 

Labor never was more united and more 
wholeheartedly in support of the President 
and this Government than at this hour. For 
labor knows what are the issues of this life- 
and-death struggle; it is committed to the 
principle that, come what may, whatever the 
sacrifices, however long the struggle, it will 
carry on until victory is finally achieved. 


Pd 
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Labor, perhaps more than any other sec- 
tion in the American community, knew that 
the logical outcome of the tyranny of fascism 
and nazi-ism was war—war, total, brutal, and 
with complete disregard of any of the prin- 
ciples of international law. American labor 
had seen Mussolini's Fascist tyranny strike 
down not only one organization of labor 
after the other but one leader after the 
other who dared to oppose the will of the 
tyrant. 

We have seen the way in which the Nazis 
in their bloody march to victory destroyed 
the German trade-unions, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, the cooperative movement, and 
every vestige of democratic organization in 
that country. We have again and again 
called the attention of the American 
to the Nazi threat to the peace of the world. 

We too have not only protested against 
the tyrannical action of the Japanese mili- 
tarists but have invoked a boycott against 
Japanese goods as the outward evidence of 
our opposition to all that Japanese mili- 
tarism represents. 

But the day of protest and debate is at an 
end; the day of action is here. From now 
on America must say with tanks and guns 
and airplanes and all of the instruments of 
modern warfare that it is not only deter- 
mined that tyranny shall not triumph in the 
world but that the forces of free labor can 
outproduce and outsmart and outgeneral 
all of these forces of despotism, whether they 
come from the oriental or the occidental end 
of the Axis. 

Produce! Produce! Produce! That is 
American labor’s primary goal at this hour— 
to produce two tanks where one tank was 
formerly produced, to double the output of 
bombers and planes; to speed up the delivery 
cf submarines and destroyers and battleships. 
When these instruments of war have been 
created, labor is determined to see that they 
are transported safely so that these elements 
of striking power can be sent to the places 
where they are most needed, with the best 
trained men to operate this equipment. 

We recognize that this is a world war; 
that it requires a world-wide strategy and a 
world-wide mobilization of resources. We 
recognize that we must stand and take our full 
part with free workers everywhere in building 
a free world. We recognize that we shail have 
to make great sacrifices for freedom both in 
life and in treasure. But no sacrifice is too 
great and no price too high to pay for the 
preservation of our democratic way of life, of 
our freedom and our sense of decency and fair 
play in the world. 

American labor has already stood at the 
very forefront in this battle which is raging 
in the Pacific. Building-trades mechanics 
in far-away Guam and Wake and Midway 
Islands have put down their tools and taken 
up rifles in the heroic defense of these islands 
in the Pacific. Already the defense of Wake 
Island is one of the classics in military his- 
tory. It was defended by 300 marines; it was 
defended also by a few hundred American 
workingmen. Without previous miiitary ex- 
perience these workers with dauntless courage 
have stood side by side with our small armed 
forces and held off one attack of the Japanese 
after the other, until finally outnumbered 
and overpowered they were compelled to sur- 
render when no reinforcements arrived. 

In Guam American workingmen with equal 
courage stood against the Japanese assaults 
but in a shorter time were forced to sur- 
render. Today upon an island somewhere 
off Japan these workingmen, now prisoners 
of war, bear the scars of battle along with 
their soldier comrades. 

But the real place at which American labor 
wiil be called upon in these days to serve will 
be in the mines and factories and workshops 
of America. Twenty-four hours a day end 
7 days a week the vast industrial plants of 
America will be stepped up to new heights 
of productive activity. There will be no stap- 


pages of work, there will be no holding back 


on industrial output, and there will be no 
cavilling over any minor differences. The 
one clearly defined policy of labor is to move 
forward as a united people, determined to 
achieve a united victory over the forces of 
tyranny. 

To the men of labor no news in recent 
days has come with greater satisfaction than 
the word of the determination of the 21 
Latin-American republics to join with the 
United States in making common cause in 
this great fight for human liberty. 

For years now the American Federation 
of Labor, through its membership in the 
Pan American Federation of Labor, has en- 
joyed fraternal relations with the workers of 
Central and South America. We have been 
privileged to give them from time to time 
our moral support in their internal struggles 
to achieve justice and freedom for wage 
earners. 

Today we stand, fellow workers of the 
Americas, united in this fight to bring free- 
dom and justice and decency to all the 
workers of all the world. No greater sum- 
mons could come to any representative Amer- 
ican laborer or any American citizen. 

Our voice today is a voice unitedly raised 
with that of freedom-loving men and women 
throughout the world in this historic strug- 
gle which is taking place. To our President’s 
call and to his challenge we reply: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, with you as the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy we stand shoulder to 
shoulder in support of this Nation and of 
the cause of freedom and justice in the world 
to which you and we have dedicated our 


- lives, cur fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


ADDRESS OF EMIL T. RIEVE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA AND 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The subject of our discussion tonight, 

Labor Accepts the President’s Call requires 
only a very simple answer. President Rouse- 
velt has called for scores of thousands of 
tanks, airplanes, guns, and ships to keep our 
country free of Fascist tyranny and to help 
our heroic Allies in their struggle against the 
enemy of all mankind. 

Of course American labor accepts Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's call, accepts it gladly, grate- 
ful that our President has raised the sights 
high for victory. American labor accepts this 
call because it knows the price of defeat, be- 
cause it knows the price in oppression, suf- 
fering, and deatr our fellow workers in con- 
quered Europe have paid for the failure to 
stop the mad dogs of Hitler. 

American labor is determined that our 
country and our Allies shall win this just 
war for freedom. We are determined that 
nothing shall stand in the way of victory, 
that no force shall be allowed to blunt cur 
aim or divert our energy from the one task 
facing all humanity—the military defeat of 
Nazi Germany, of Fascist Italy, and Japan. 

For this great cause American labor has 
pledged its sweat, its skill, and its experi- 
ence to winning the battle of production. 
The battle of production will be won on the 
home front, in the factories, the mills and 
shops, the fields of this country. The battle 
will be won by the common people, the 
working men and women who make America 
strong, the men and women of labor 

That is why American labor’s pledge of 
victory is not an empty one, because Amer- 
ican labor holds the Key place in history’s 
greatest era—an era that will insure freedom 
from tyranny and oppression for all time 

And that is why American labor is glad to 
report to the Nation that we are organized 
and ready to do the job. More than 10,000,000 
American workers are members of trade 
unions—American Federation of Labor, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, and Rail- 
road Brotherhoods. This means that 10,000,- 
000 American workers, and their families, are 
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organized, disciplined —— of a great 

movement for 

ies aieehiie. anne tartan taiees eee to work. 
The common people of America, like the 


-to die, when it is necessary. We have proved 


that in the democratic wars of the past, in 
the battles for freedom that have gone be- 
fore. American workers are proving it 
again, have already shown at Pearl Harbor 
and in the Philippines that the great tradi- 
tion of the American common people lives 
and fights today. 

Organized labor is proud of the record its 
sons, in common with the sons of all Amer- 
ica, have already achieved on the front line. 
We are proud to record the fact that Amer- 
ican workers—members of organized labor— 
took up the game of freedom at Guam and 
Wake Island. We are proud to report that 
hundreds of thousands of members of or- 
ganized labor are in the armed forces of our 
country, training for the final struggle to 
wipe Fascist slavery from the face of the 
earth. 

American labor wants this fight to be 
waged with every resource, with all the 
strength our great Nation owns. We want to 
mobilize all our wealth, all our industrial 
plant, all our people in the common struggle. 
We want, and we demand, all-out production 
and all-out effort for victory. 

Greatest of the resources we possess is our 
people, the working men and women, the 
people who create our wealth and our 
strength. The guns and planes, tanks and 
ships we need for victory will be made by the 
working men and women of America. As a 
vital part of our victory progress, we must 
see that our people are made strong, healthy, 
and fit for the task before them. 

That is why labor in America has organ- 
ized in trade unions to secure higher wages, 
better food, decent shelter for workers and 
their families. That is why labor in America 
has organized to win just laws from our Gov- 
ernment that will protect the right of the 
common people to live and to work, to im- 
prove their living standards. That is why 
labor in America fights any attempt to 
shackle our people with repressive laws, any 
attempt to cut down democracy for the peo- 
ple in order to line the pockets of the few. 

It is an axiom that people fight best when 
they have something they value to fight 
for. Hitler’s miserable slaves are proving this 
truth in reverse in their headlong flight on 
the Russian front, have proved it in their 
2-year failure to defeat the heroic people of 
Britain. 

Here in America we have everything to 
fight for—a free country, a rich country, a 
country in which workers have the right and 
the opportunity to organize in labor unions, 
the right to win a better life. Only the 
greatest folly, only the most blind stupidity 
would destroy the things that make our 
country worth fighting for. 

Yet ‘today there are many in high places 
who call for the destruction of labor’s rights, 
who demand that our Congress pass laws to 
shackle labor, to make criminals of American 
workers seeking to organize in trade unions. 
These are the forces that choose to risk vic- 
tory for the satisfaction of their prejudices, 
that would rather take a chance on letting 
Hitler win than let American labor progress. 

American labor is determined that nothing 
shall stand in the way of victory—least of all 
the pro-Fascist forces in our own country. 
The fifth column that seeks to aid Hitler by 
smashing organized labor must not be al- 
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For these reasons, labor not only accepts 
the President’s call for countless thousands 


Labor’s stand was made clear even before 
President Roosevelt set the sights higher for 
victory, even before Pearl Harbor. At the 
November convention of the of In- 
dustrial Organizations, held in Detroit, Presi- 
dent Murray declared clearly and forcefully: 

“Today labor has become more deeply ap- 
preciative of the dangers to democracy 
through Hitler’s aim of world conquest. It 
is clear to labor that a single task looms 
ahead—the defeat of this menace to hu- 
manity.” 

This plain statement was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the 600 delegates to the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations convention, rep- 
resenting more than 5,000,000 working men 
and women throughout American industry. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
had no doubt that Hitler is the enemy of 
mankind, has had no doubt that his defeat is 
the No. 1 job facing our country and our 
allies, 

This is a people’s war. To win it, we must 
mobilize the energy and the ability of all 
our people. Labor’s share in this mobilization 
is a double one; to give its sons to the fight- 
ing forces where they are needed on the front 
lines, and to supply them with the arms to 
carry on the fight. 

It is an often repeated fact that we must 
win the battle for production if we are to win 
the battle for freedom. Labor has accepted 
this task, is today in the front lines of the 
battle for production as its sons are in the 
front lines in Luzon, at Pearl Harbor, in the 
East Indies. 
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use blinking our eyes to the 
production is still not 
for the crisis we face. No responsi- 
, whether in government, labor, or 
attempts to deny it. In every news- 
, in every radio discussion such as this 
, we hear constantly repeated the cry for 
ore and still more production to bring vic- 
Labor’s answer has been given not only in 
wn by men who know production 
inside out, but in the steps labor 
nm to guarantee the full and unin- 

flow of arms from factories and 
producing. When President Roose- 
ed for new solutions to the preblems 
bor-management relations, labor was the 
first to step forward with proposals for peace- 
ful settlement of all disputes. 

These proposals, in which labor laid aside 
its historic right to take strike action when 
necessary, made possible the voluntary media- 
tion and arbitration of all disputes that 
might threaten production. In turn, labcr 
asked only that management agree that all 
such problems were subject to voluntary set- 
tlement, that no exceptions be made to deny 
labor its rights. 

Labor’s proposals were accepted by the Gov- 
ernment and formed the basis for the creation 
of the new War Labor Board, whose job it is 
to see that production goes on unhindered 
by disputes. As far as labor is concerned, we 
can say that we will keep our side of the 
agreement. 

Production to meet the President’s call re- 
quires the highest degree of morale and of 
national unity. It calls for-full cooperation 
of all our people in the common effort. This 
can be achieved only if labor is able to par- 
ticipate with management and Government 
on terms of equal recognition and mutual 
good will. 

National unity for victory is being achieved 
today, thanks in great part to organized 
labor’s contribution, made in the name of 
millions of working men and women by the 
unions of their choosing. Production is step- 
ping up, despite bungling and despite busi- 
ness as usual—thanks again to labor’s in- 
sistence on production as the key to victory. 

Labor is in this war to win. The complete 
and final annihilation of Hitlerism is labor’s 
No. 1 objective. Certainly labor accepts Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s call for the planes and guns, 
the tanks and ships to do the job. 

Labor will make the planes and guns, the 
tanks and ships that we need for victory. It 
will make them as free men aNd women meet- 
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ing the challenge of Fascist slavery. And 
what is more, American labor will deliver 
ee er ee tee ee 





Pilot Plant To Test Low-Grade Bauxite 


REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Thursday, January 22, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a measure for 
$100,000 for a pilot plant to test out proc- 
esses for developing low-grade bauxite 
that is now found in northeastern Missis- 
sippi and northern Alabama. 

If our supply of high-grade bauxite 
from South America should be cut off our 
present supply would not last us 2 years, 
according to the Mead Report on Investi- 
gation of the National Defense Program. 
It is absolutely necessary for us to have 
aluminum in order to manufacture air- 
planes to carry on this war. This new 
process of extracting aluminum from low- 
grade bauxite should be tested out. If 
it proves to be a success, it will solve our 
problem—at least for the time being. 
There are almost unlimited deposits of 
this low-grade bauxite in northeastern 
Mississippi and Alabama. It is so high in 
silica and iron content that it cannot be 
processed by what they call the Bayer 
process. It is right in or near the area 
where the plants are ready to transform 
alumina into the finished product, if this 
new formula proves successful—as I un- 
derstand it has done in Europe. 

This bauxite must first be reduced to 
pure alumina—aluminum oxide—but, as 
I said, that is not feasible by the Bayer 
process now in use for that purpose. 
The Bayer process requires high-grade 
bauxite, low in silica and preferably low 
in iron, while this bauxite is high in both 
silica and iron. 

Processes for using this low-grade 
bauxite for this purpose are well known, 
but certain preliminary work on a labora- 
tory and pilot plant scale must be done 
before it is feasible to design an alumina 
plant to use this material. 

The Mead Report on Investigation of 
the National Defense Program, Senate 
Report 480, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first session, says: 


The available supply of high-grade bauxite 
in this country is estimated by the Bureau 
of Mines at 5,200,000 tons. At the consump- 
tion rate necessary to provide 1,400,000,000 
pounds of aluminum per annum, this supply 
would be exhausted in less than 2 years, 
unless supplemented by the importation of 
bauxite from South America (British and 
Dutch Guiana). Such importation presents 
a serious shipping problem because of the 
growing scarcity of tonnage. The Aluminum 
Co. of America promised to build up a stock 
pile of bauxite, but did not do so. 

The Office of Production Management has 
not only not encouraged, but actually has 
discouraged, research and experimentation in 
the use of alternative processes for the pro- 
duction of aluminum from low-grade bauxite 
and other sources, such as alunite. On the 
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other hand, the Department of the Interior, 
through the Bureau of Mines, has encouraged 
the development of processes which involve 
the use of basic materials other than high- 
grade bauxite. The Bureau of Mines is now 
conducting such experiments with the coop- 
eration of the inventors of the processes. 


We are going to need all the airplanes 
we can possibly build from now until the 
end of this war; and we are going to need 
all the aluminum we can get our hands 
on in order to build them. We should 
take time by the forelock, provide a pilot 
plant for testing out the formula for 
working this low-grade bauxite in order 
to start the machinery for its develop- 
ment just as soon as we are assured of 
its success. 

We have bauxite going from Arkansas 


and South America to East St. Louis, 


then in the form of alumina to Van- 
couver, Wash., then in the form of in- 
gots back to the eastern rolling mills, 
then in the form of rolled sheets to Cali- 
fornia. This cross shipment adds 
greatly to the cost as compared with 
mining the bauxite in northern and east- 
ern Mississippi and northern Alabama, 
converting it into alumina, reducing the 
alumina to pig metal and rolling the pig 
into sheets. The entire job can be done 
at a single group of plants in northeast- 
ern Mississippi and northern Alabama. 
A plant for transforming alumina into 
finished aluminum is now in successful 
operation at Sheffield, Ala. And for 
greatest efficiency and saving in time 
and expense, this plant should be sup- 
plied with alumina, not from Arkansas 
or South American bauxite, but from 
northeastern Mississipi and northern 
Alabama, 





Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 29 (legislative day of 
Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
here a very revealing editorial entitled 
“Sugar,” which appeared in the Ore- 
gonian, of Portland, Oreg., on January 
21, 1942, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUGAR 

On January 8 a dispatch from Washington 
quoted Agriculture Department officials in 
the belief that possibility of a sugar shortage 
was remote. Nine days later the Secretary of 
Agriculture admitted in a radio talk that the 
United States faces a sugar shortage by the 
end of 1942. The shortage is not remote in 
point of time or positiveness of occurrence. 

Blame for a sugar shortage can be laid to a 
combination of crop control, good-neighbor 
policy, and absence of alert look-out for ce- 
structive storms of war. 

We have been using our great sugar-con- 
sumption capacity to regulate potential 
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overproduction not only in Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines, Puerto Rico, and continental United 
States, but in the great sugar fields of Cuba. 

In the United States proper are vast areas 
capable of growing sugar beets. beets 
not only are a source of sugar, but of food for 
livestock. An important by-industry, too, 
has been built up in Oregon in the growing 
of sugar-beet seed. Sugar beets were a nat- 
ural for restoring much of agriculture’s lost 
prosperity, but beet acreage was quotaed and 
restricted in order to compel consumer mar- 
kets to look for two-thirds of the sugar supply 
to distant islands. To some of these we 
owed an obligation of sovereignty, but we 
looked to Cuba for nearly a third of our sugar. 

In September 1939, when the Western 
States were clamoring without avail for the 
right to grow more sugar beets, this news- 
paper cited the hazards of a war already in 
progress to the three billion and more pounds 
of sugar which we were obtaining from Cuba. 
At that time this comment was made on this 
page: 

“The German merchant marine has been 
driven from the seas; Germany is prosecuting 
vigorous submarine war upon British and 
French shipping. What will ultimately hap- 
pen to ocean commerce is unpredictable. Nor 
is the effect to be foretold of stimulated world 
demand for sugar upon the prices and avail- 
ability of a commodity whose production is 
so largely founded on a quota system of pro- 
duction. * * * Yet we restrict our own, 
sugar production, we buy sugar from unre- 
lated peoples, and we invite any deprivation 
of the American consumer that war-mad 
nations may inflict upon us.” 

The deprivations we invited are now to be 
inflicted. A war-mad nation has cut off our 
supply of sugar from the Philippines and 
made our shipments from Hawaii precarious. 
In Cuba, the war’s insistence upon greater 
quantities of industrial alcohol is consuming 
part of the sugar crop. And enemy subma- 
rines are operating in the lanes traveled by 
the ships that bring us sugar cargoes from 
that island. 

We shall now no doubt take up where we 
left off with respect to domestic-grown sugar. 
Indeed, quotas have lately been liberalized or 
lifted. But a condition is present that we 
may not be able to correct within a season 
or two. Greatly to expand sugar production 
requires seed, and it requires enlargement of 
processing plants which can be enlarged only 
by use of critical war materials. 

The people can get along with much less 
sugar. Likely rationing, if it comes, will be 
ample for real household needs. Even so, we 
would be better prepared for defense and for 
obtaining victory if agriculture and stock 
raising had been fortified with available acre- 
age planted to sugar beets and if the variety 
of industries that are dependent on sugar to 
carry on were certain of adequate supply. 

It is strange that the perils that impelled 
us to forefend with armaments and soldiers 
were not better noticed on the economic 
front. 





National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution adopted by representatives of 45 
Massachusetts institutions of higher 








learning, who participate in the Na- 
tional Youth Administration college work 


program, at a special meeting held in 
Boston, January 11, 1942: 


While it is important at this time, when 
every effort is being made to mobilize the full 
resources of the Nation for the war effort, 
that nondefense governmental expenditures 
should be curtailed and every possible econ- 
omy made, it is also important not to dis- 
continue any activities which are a vital and 
integral part of the war effort. For the im- 
mediate task of winning the war and for the 
years of readjustment that will follow, it is 
essential that the colleges continue without 
interruption to send forth trained men and 
women. 

The National Youth Administration pro- 
gram, for the past 6 years, has not only made 
Possible higher education for many able 
Students, but also has provided a valuable 
work experience for them. 

In accordance with the wish of the Federal 
Government, as expressed through the Office 
of Education, the colleges almost universally 
have established accelerated programs in 
order that their students may participate as 
soon as possible in the war effort. In many 
cases the accelerated program makes possible 
the completion of the student’s college educa- 
tion previous to the time he is eligible for 
selective service and other war activities. 
Because of the additional expense of the 
summer term and because the student is de- 
prived of the opportunities of summer work, 
the accelerated program will increase the need 
of students for financial assistance. 

Therefore we, the Massachusetts institu- 
tions of higher learning, having considered 
this matter with due deliberation, recom- 
mend that the Congress appropriate, for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1942, sufficient 
funds to operate the college-work program 
of the National Youth Administration to 
meet the needs of an increased number of 
students who will require additional funds 
to carry on the accelerated program. 

Rev. JouHn J. Reep, 8. J., 
Secretary of Resolutions Committee, 
Dean, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 





A Happy Tribute to the Honorable James 
A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I take 
great pleasure in including the following 
editorial from a newspaper in Davenport, 
Iowa, the Davenport Democrat, of Octo- 
ber 24, 1941, paying a deserved tribute to 
our good friend and fellow Democrat and 
distinguished American, the Honorable 
James A. Farley. 

General Farley went out to the Quad 
Cities to assist in the dedication of a 
new administration building and library 
at St. Ambrose College. The acclaim 
with which he was received, as evidenced 
by this editorial, offers eloquent evidence 
that the name and fame of James A. 
Farley have lost none of their luster since 
his retirement from the high service of 
our Government. 


A RAINBOW IN THE CLOUDS 


With open arms Davenport today welcomes 
&@ distinguished visitor in the person of the 





Honorable James A. Farley, former Post- 
master General, and one of the best known 
and most beloved American citizens. 

It is not Mr. Farley’s first visit to Daven- 
port. He was here in 1932 during a tour in 
which he was engaged in lining up delegates 
for the nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for President of the United States. How well 
he succeeded is known to all. To Mr. Farley 
more than any other individual, Mr. Roose- 
velt owed his nomination and election. To- 
day, in many quarters, Mr. Farley is consid- 
ered the logical successor to President Roose- 
velt. He was here the second time on Sep- 
tember 10, 1937, when he made a brief stop 
on his way to dedicate the new post-office 
building at Muscatine. 

Today Mr. Farley was the principal speaker 
at the dedication ceremonies of the new $125,- 
000 library and administration building at 
St. Ambrose College. Here the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws was conferred on him. 

Certainly Mr. Farley must have hada warm 
spot in his hear’ for St: Ambrose to come 
all the way from New York for the auspicious 
event. But that is just like him, always 
obliging, always willing to serve others, or 
to assist a worthy cause regardless of the 
personal sacrifice that it might involve. 

We unhesitatingly declare that James A. 
Farley is one of our greatest Americans. 
Search the country over, we know of no one 
who stands higher in the esteem of peoples 
in all walks of life, or is more popular with 
the masses than is this typical American. 
And it is not without reason. 

Leadership and success in business and in 
politics has not marred the high standing of 
Mr. Farley in private or business life. He is 
ever a prince among men. His tactful judg- 
ment, kindliness, broad vision, and ability to 
compromise differences of opinion between 
men has been outstanding. At all times he 
is found a rugged man of the people, a cham- 
pion of their rights and their liberties. He 
is a devoted churchman, a man of sympa- 
thy arid integrity, independent and coura- 
geous in his views, and mere expediency has 
never changed his convictions. 

With all the demands made upon his time 
and his services, Mr. Farley remains a home 
man, devoted to family and fireside. Tol- 
erant in his views of what others may do, 
he himself neither uses tcbacco nor intoxi- 
cating liquor in any form. He is a man of 
great force and strong character. 

Just at this time a glimpse into Mr. Far- 
ley’s early life may be interesting to Dav- 
enporters. He was born in New York State 
May 30, 1888. The groundwork of his political 
career was laid when at the age of 8 he toted 
a torch in a Bryan parade. His father died 
the following year, and young Jim went to 
work in the brickyards and later clerked in a 
grocery store which his mother operated for 
® brief period to support her family. After 
gaining a college education through his own 
efforts, he became a bookkeeper in a large 
mercantile establishment and in time devel- 
oped several enterprises of his own. 

His first political job was town clerk of 
Stony Point, N. Y. Through succeeding years 
he served as a supervisor of Rockland County, 
Port warden for the Port of New York, mem- 
ber of the New York State Assembly, chair- 
man of the New York State Athletic Com- 
mission, chairman New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee, and chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee. On March 
4, 1933, he became Postmaster General in 
which position he served until August 31, 
1940, at which time he resigned to become 
an executive in the nationally known Coca- 
Cola Co, 

Mr. Farley is peculiarly an interesting per- 
son. He possesses that simplicity of manner 
and mode of life which is the crowning result 
of the highest culture and the finest nature. 
By reason of his bigness of heart, sympathetic 
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affectionately referred to as “a rainbow in 
the clouds.” 

And this is the man that all Davenport 
today welcomes as its honored guest. We 
want him to know that we appreciate his 
visit with us, and though his stay is brief at 
this time, we hope he will come again and 
tarry longer among a people who have 
learned to respect and to love him for the 
goodness that is within him. 





Use of Puerto Rican Coffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
which I have written concerning the pro- 
duction of coffee in Puerto Rico, along 
with the reply from Vice President Henry 
A. WALLACE, writing in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Board of Economic 
Warfare: 

DECEMBER 22, 1941. 

Dear Mr. WaLtace: Puerto Ricans in my 
district have called my attention to the 
plight of the coffee industry in Puerto Rico. 
More than 300,000 Puerto Ricans are depend- 
ent on this crop on the island. As a result 
of the war and the operation of our coast- 
wise shipping laws, export of coffee, except 
to the mainland of the United States, has 
ceased. 

This has placed an additionai hardship on 
the people of Puerto Rico, since exports to 
the United States have not increased per- 
ceptibly. No provisions are being made at 
the present time to use Puerto Rican coffee 
surpluses. 

The United States Government, through 
the War and Navy Departments, is at the 
present time purchasing large quantities of 
coffee. It would seem logical to purchase a 
large quantity of the coffee grown in the 
United States, i.e., Puerto Rico. In addition, 
at this time, when every available ton of 
shipping is in use, it would ‘seem logical to 
import coffee from Puerto Rico rather than 
from a more distant source of supply. 

I should like to have any information you 
can properly give concerning the possibility 
of action by your Board to recommend tbe 
purchase of Puerto Rican coffee, and shall be 
very much obliged to you if you will suggest 
action which can properly be taken to in- 
crease the purchase of Puerto Rican coffee 
and in this way aid the people of Puerto Rico. 

Respectfully yours, 
Vito MaRcaNTONIO, 


se 


JANUARY 24, 1942. 

Dear Mr. MaRcANTONIO: I have your letter 
of December 22 and have noted with consid- 
erable interest your comments with respect 
to the present situation of the Puerto Rican 
coffee industry and the subsequent hardship 
resulting to the Puerto Rican people. You 
point out the need for measures to alleviate 
the situation and request that the Board of 
Economic Warfare indicate the possible meas- 
ures in this direction, including methods of 
increasing domestic consumption of Puerto 
Rican coffee, 

It is unfortunate, of course, that the Puerto 
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recent years of so many adverse forces which 
it was impossible to prevent. As you know, 
between 1920 and 1928 the average coffee 
crop of the island was approximately 35,000,- 
000 pounds. There was a decline to an aver- 
age of 12,500,000 pounds during the period 
from 1928 to 1936. Average annual produc- 
tion between 1928 and 1936 fell short by 
about 4,000,000 pounds a year of the neces- 
sary requirements for insular consumption. 

Among the outstanding causes of this situ- 
ation were the destruction wrought by the 
hurricanes of 1928 and 1932, the loss of Euro- 
pean markets since 1928 due to exchange and 
quota restrictions adopted in the major con- 
suming countries, increased coffee production 
in Cuba, and declining coffee prices in other 
areas of the world. I mention these factors 
primarily to emphasize the complexity of the 
problem which faces the coffee industry of 
Puerto Rico. 

While coffee production in the island had 
between 1928 and 1936 declined to a level 
below that necessary to meet the island's 
demand for coffee, I am fully aware of the 
fact that in the past few years the Puerto 
Rican industry has made tremendous strides 
in returning to former conditions. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that the 1941-42 
crop will amount to approximately 28,500,000 
pounds. On the other hand, of course, the 
demand in Puerto Rico is expected to increase 
substantially as a result of increased indus- 
trial activity in the island and an increase 
of military personnel. There will still re- 
main from ten to twelve million pounds of 
coffee available for shipment to markets out- 
side of Puerto Rico. Undoubtedly this will 
create a distressing situation, especially in 
the interior coffee-producing regions, which 
are not directly benefiting from the con- 
struction boom. 

You understand, of course, that the Puerto 
Rican coffee producers receive a Federal sub- 
sidy of 2 cents a pound and an additional 2 
cents a pound subsidy provided by the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico. The Federal sub- 
sidy administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture applies to a total of about 14,000.000 
pounds on the 1941-42 crop. This will no 
doubt be of material assistance to the coffee 
producers themselves. I have no doubt, 
moreover, that subsidy payments are in part 
responsible for the rapid recovery made in 
coffee production in Puerto Rico in the course 
of the past few years. 

In attempting to increase domestic de- 
mand for Puerto Rican coffee the plan used 
by Mr. Sidney De La Rue from Haiti would 
seem to offer some promise. This involved, 
on the one hand, the use of the so-called 
cup-taste demonstration methods to the con- 
sumers and, on the other hand, the persua- 
sion of coffee roasters to buy larger quantities 
of the Haitian product to use in blending 
with other coffees. 

Furthermore, I shall request the appro- 
priate authorities in the Board of Economic 
Warfare to communicate with the Procure- 
ment Division of the Army with respect to 
the advisability of using larger quantities of 
Puerto Rican coffee for the armed forces, 
particularly those stationed in Puerto Rico. 
It is my understanding that the facilities 
exist in the Army for the roasting and blend- 
ing of coffee. This should facilitate mate- 
rially a greater use of the Puerto Rican crop. 

You no doubt fully appreciate the fact 
that the increased consumption of Puerto 
Rican coffee, not only on the mainland of 
the United States but also in Puerto Rico 
and by the armed forces, is limited by virtue 
of the existing minimum price of coffee in 
Puerto Rico which has amounted to approxi- 
mately 20 cents a pound. Santos coffee, 
which is preferred by our Army authorities, 
and to a large extent by our American public, 
has during the same period been purchased 
at less than 14 cents a pound. 

Now that ocean shipping space is at such 
@ premium, we might well economize on its 
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use by obtaining larger quantities of coffee 
from Puerto Rico. The military vessels 
going to the island with men and construc- 
tion materials might well utilize all available 
space on the return voyage and give con- 
sideration to coffee. I shall be glad to find 
out from the Procurement Division of the 
Army to what extent this is being done and 
to what extent the situation in this connec- 
tion can be improved. 

Sincerely yours, 

Henry A. WALLACE. 





Blockade in Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the necessity for the new lock 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., is universally 
recognized, as proven by numerous edi- 
torials which have appeared in newspa- 
pers all over the country. Typical of 
these editorials is one which appeared 
in the Washington Daily News, of Janu- 
ary 28, 1942, which I include herewith as 
part of my remarks: 


BLOCKADE IN COMMITTEE 


Eight million dollars would build a new 
auxiliary lock at the Soo Canal, between Lake 
Superior and Lake Michigan. There could be 
no wiser expenditure, indeed none more abso- 
lutely essential at this time. 

Through the Soo comes 85 percent of the 
iron ore used by the great plants that make 
the steel to fight the war. The present locks 
were operated at maximum capacity last sea- 
son. But we must have greater production 
of steel, and so there must be another Soo 
lock—a bigger one than those now in use, 
since ore-carrying boats of deeper draft than 
the present locks will accommodate are being 
constructed. 

The Senate has passed a bill authorizing 
the $8,000,000 expenditure. If the bill could 
become law at once, the new lock could be in 
use by late summer.. The possibility of an 
interruption of traffic through the Soo would 
be greatly decreased. As a measure of insur- 
ance against a national disaster, prompt 
enactment of this bill is imperative. 

But it is stuck fast in the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. Representative 
MANSFIELD, of Texas, chairman of that com- 
mittee, is for the new Soo lock. But he in- 
sists that it must be considered merely as 
one of the many projects in the billion- 
dollar omnibus rivers and harbors measure. 
And, so far, he has successfully blocked the 
efforts of other members to submit the lock 
authorization separately for quick action by 
the House. 

Mr. MANSFIELD’s omnibus measure contains 
many pork-barrel items which Congress cer- 
tainly should not approve. Obviously, he be- 
lieves that the pork-barrel items will have a 
better chance of going through if they are 
tied up with the Soo lock and other sound 
and necessary projects. But while Congress 
considers the omnibus measure, precious time 
will be lost. The expansion of steel produc- 
tion will be delayed. The danger of an in- 
terruption to Soo traffic will be prolonged. 

We shou'd not like to carry the responsi- 
bility Mr. MansFIe.p is taking upon himself. 
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War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editoria! from the Endicott (N. Y.) 
Daily Bulletin: 


THE ISSUE TODAY IS WAR PRODUCTION 


Whether the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and the American Federation of 
Labor settle their differences and form one 
organization at the present time is not a 
very important issue, in our opinion. 

Vitally important, however, is the no-strike 
agreement during wartime which must be ob- 
served by all union and nonunion workers, 
whether affiliated with one of the major 
national labor unions or not. 

We cannot win a war with any portion of 
our industrial machine on strike. We know 
that from the tragic experience of France. 

Frenchmen fought over shorter workweeks 
and higher pay, and in order to secure this 
they went on strike at the most critical time 
in the history of their country. 

The gains of shorter workweeks and higher 
pay were all lost when Germany defeated 
France. In fact, the lot of the French worker 
today—the lot of every Frenchman—is that 
of a slave in a vassal state. 

There are differences, of course, between 
the labor situation in our country and as it 
existed in France before it was defeated. This 
we must recognize. 

Standards of living are vastly higher in 
the United States and weekly pay is far above 
that of any other nation. Yet we all know 
that we must make sacrifices to win a war, 
and all must sacrifice—not a few or any one 
group. 

These sacrifices will result in less money for 
luxuries. They will result in longer working 
days and weeks. 

No employer must be allowed to take ad- 
vantage of his employees because of the. war 
emergency, and neither should any union be 
permitted to make gains because of the 
necessity of continued war production. 

The war is no time for employer or em- 
ployee to seek drastic changes in their rela- 
tionship. True, adjustments must be made 
in rates of pay as living expenses increase, 
but the war should not be used to permit 
unions to secure closed shops where they 
do not exist. 

No group is going to make any real gains 
in this war—employers or employees. High 
corporation taxes will reduce earnings of 
companies drastically, and high personai in- 
come taxes will do the same for employees. 

In fact, there will be many concerns that 
will be forced out of business because their 
products are not essential to our war economy. 

It is our opinion that there should be no 
attempt by employees or employers to upset 
the status quo of industrial relations as they 
now exist. 

Let’s unite to win the war and settle our 
differences over domestic issues after we 
achieve victory. 

There can be no divided nation. There 
must be no division among the people of the 
United States. 

We suggest that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and American Federation of 





Labor settle their differences, if they wish, 
after the war is over and-concentrate their 
efforts now on seeing that strikes do not affect 
our war production. 





Federalization of State Unemployment 
Compensation Systems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following joint resolution of 
pe Legislature of the State of New 

ersey: 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to refuse to enact any 
legislation which would det: ‘oy the rights 
of the State of New Jersey in its adminis- 
tration of the State unemployment com- 
pensation system 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has recommended to the Congress the im- 
mediate enactment of legislation providing 
for a uniform national system of unemploy- 
ment compensation; and 

Whereas it appears that Congress may soon 
consider the President’s request, which, if en- 
acted, would be detrimental to the rights of 
the State of New Jersey; and 

Whereas federalization of the State unem- 
ployment compensation program would re- 
move local control of such program and cen- 
tralize an unwarranted vast power of re- 
sponsibility in Federal bureaus; and 

Whereas the federalization of the program 
would deprive employers, employees, and the 
citizens of the State of an effective voice in 
the operation of the program; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that the 
present joint Federal-State administration 
can be operated satisfactorily and efficiently, 
where both the State and Federal authorities 
cooperate in a democratic manner and in 
good faith; and 

Whereas the efficient operation of the New 
Jersey Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission proves conclusively that the problem 
of unemployment compensation is being met 
and solved, demonstrating that federalization 
is not required; and 

Whereas our Nation is now at war and 
should unitedly apply itself to the successful 
consummation of the war, avoiding any mat- 
ters likely to disrupt needlessly our domestic 
tranquillity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembiy of the State of New Jersey: 

1, The Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey looks with concern upon any proposal 
to change the present Federal-State system 
of administering unemployment compensa- 
tion and, therefore, respectfully urges and 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to refuse to enact any proposal to transfer 
the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation from the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

2. The secretary of state be, and he is 
hereby, directed to transmit ccpies of this 
joint resolution to the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
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States, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of New Jersey in the Congress, 
the Federal Security Administrator, and the 
Federal Social Security Board, 

8. This joint resolution shall take effect im- 
” mediately. 
Approved January 26, 1942. 





- 


Compulsory Purchase of Defense Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission heretofore granted I in- 
sert herewith a letter from a very fine 
constituent of mine which presents what 
I regard as an excellent idea; so ‘good 
that I have transmitted it to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, but 
I also wish it to appear in the Recorp 


WILsonvit_e, ALA., January 13, 1942. 
The Honorable Pete JARMAN; 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sim: Considering the amount of 
money being spent by the Government on 
national defense in the form of pay rolls, 
and also taking into consideration the very 
liberal hourly wage and salaries paid to each 
defense worker, we, a group of workmen 
on the Childersburg project, have studied 
and discussed a plan whereby each of us 
are requesting our Congressmen to use their 
influence to have the Government start im- 
mediately a deduction plan of 25 percent from 
the pay checks of each defense worker from 
bottom to top, and pay this 25 percent to each 
worker in defense bonds or stamps. Make 
this deduction compulsory. After this 25 per- 
cent is deducted, they will then receive as 
much or more in cash than they have drawn 
before in their lives. 

I venture to say that 90 percent of the 
people involved in this plan would willingly 
submit to this system, if asked to do so by 
the President, leaving only a 10-percent 
minority which could be very nicely used in 
our armed forces. Such a plan, we feel, 
would substantially relieve the strain on the 
Treasury and also the worry to the Secretary 
thereof, and would be fair to all concerned. 
Hell, if this is a total war, why not get total 
with it? Most of the people are willing to do 
what they are told, but it is up to you fellows 
up there to tell us what to do, and we 
average laymen hear so damn much talk and 
see so little action, that we haven’t figured 
out yet just how we are going to replace the 
old tires on our car with new ones, so long 
as the slant-eyed Japs stand between us and 
the rubber tree. 

We respectfully request that you and your 
colleagues consider this or some similar-plan, 
or any plan which would compel all of the 
people to save in Government bonds while 
they are making good money, and also pre- 
serve the system under which we live. We 
think it high time for you people to get 
tough up there, and devise a system to 
furnish the necessary ready cash to operate 
our armed forces. 

The above will give you a general idea of 
the thoughts of the common man, and if it 
is worth anything to you, use it. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. S. Coss. 


Arkansas Valley Authority Endorsed by 
Louisiana Lions Club 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include a resolution of the Col- 
fax, La., Lions Club, endorsing the Ar- 
kansas Valley Authority: 


Whereas there is before Congress a bill 
known as the Arkansas Valley Authority, 
sponsored by Congressman CLype T. ELLIs, 
that proposes to develop the Arkansas River 
and Red River together with their tribu- 
taries into a development similar to that of 
the Tennessee River, known as the T. V. A,; 
and 

Whereas such development would forever 
put an end to destructive floods tha* have 
plagued these areas for generations and in 
addition provide cheap navigation and hydro- 
electric power for the areas, covering nine 
States in all; and 

Whereas such cheap power and navigation 
would encourage industrial developments of 
the region as nothing else would, thus pro- 
viding employment for the people of the re- 
gion who have been forced heretofore to leave 
their homes through stress of economic cir- 
cumstances and seek employment in the in- 
dustrial East, already too congested for the 
best interest of our Nation; and 

Whereas national defense now requires that 
vital manufacturing facilities of our Nation 
be removed well within the interior to guard 
against attacks by sea and air; and 

Whereas there is urgent need for more 
power for these developments now that our 
Nation finds itself engaged in a long war re- 
quiring the utmost that we can do to supply 
the things for ourselves and allies; and 

Whereas the region named is strictly agri- 
cultural and badly in need of having its agri- 
culture balanced with industry: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Colfar Lions Club, That it 
go on record as endorsing this bill, sending 
copies to Members of Congress and United 
States Senators, urging that they give every 
aid and support to this movement designed 
to do so much for our region and Nation at 
this critical time; and that copies of this res- 
olution be sent to other organizations and 
governing bodies, urging that they take simi- 
lar action in behalf of this movement that 
means so much for our common welfare. 

C. C. FoGLEMAN, President. 





During Wartime Prices Must Be 
Controlled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, it is essen- 
tial during a period when we are at war 
that prices of commodities, supplies, arti- 
cles, and manufactured products of all 
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kinds, be controlled. A war economy is 
a disturbed economy. So much of our 
effort is directed to the production of war 
materials that we cannot produce enough 
other peacetime products to supply the 
demand. To prevent prices from getting 
out of line, controls must be exercised. 

The cost of living has gone up and up 
during the past months. It is hoped that 
the administration, with the aid of the 
price-control bill, will control prices, so 
the general public will not suffer. The 
following news article from the Washing- 
ton Daily News of January 24, 1942, shows 
the rising cost of living in Washington 
which is similar to that of other com- 
munities: 


FOOD PRICE RANGE HERE 


This chart traces the rising costs of staple 
foods in Washington for more than a year. 
First column shows average retail price in 
December 1940; second column, the average 
cost last month. 





Aalst Dicins: Current 














ber 1940|ber 1941 prices 
Cents | Cents Cents 
Flour, wheat, 12}bs___.| 48.2 56.2 | 60. 
a (bot), 28- 22.8 22.9 | 24. 
oz. pk. 
Corn flakes, 6-0z. pkg... 6.8 6.9 | 5. 
NG Maso nakhidn civcns 8.0 9.9 | 12 (8 cents, 
bulk). 
Bread, white, Ib... .__-- 8.4 8.4 | 7-9. 
Bread, whole wheat, Ib- 9.1 9.3 | 9. 
Round steak, Ib.......- 38.7 41.4 | 43-45, 
Chuck roast, Ib........- 23.5 24.1 | 23. 
Veal cutlets, Ib......... 46.5 50.1 | 53. 
Pork chops, Ib__.......- 25. 8 32. 5 | 21-29, 
Bacon, sliced, !b_....... 29. 0 35. 2 | 25-39. 
Ham, whole, Ib_.......-. 23. 2 31.1] 31. 
Salt pork, Ib_._.......... 15.8 19.4 | 13-17, 
Lamb rib chops, Ib.....] 32.2 38.8 | 35. 
Roasting chickens, !b...| 29.9 31. 2 | 35-37. 
| Se eee 43. 2 43.5 | 40-42. 
Milk, evaporated, 14}4- 7.4 9.3} 10 (3 for 25 
oz. can. cents). 
a Shona 43.7 53. 8 | 39-49. 
Appia, 10.2.....<....-- 4.1 6.0 | 5. 
Oranges, doz........-..| 23.9 25.6 | 10 Ibs. for 37, 
Beans, green, Ib. ....-.- 9.5 12.2 | 10, 
Cabbage, Ib. __........- 2.8 3.9 | 3-5. 
Carrots, bunch......... 7.0 9.0 | 8 per Ib. 
Lettuce, head.......... 9.3 14.7 | 11 per Ib. 
CORRE... isdkennss 3.4 5.3 | 7. 
Potatoes, 10 Ibs_.......- 17.8 28.4 | 29. 
NENG Sk ooo 6.5 8.9 | 6, 
Sweetpotatoes, !b__--..- 4.2 4.9 | 5. 
= peaches (No. 14.9 21.3 | 18-20. 
72). 
Canned pineapples (No. 19.5 21.9 | 21-23. 
234). 
Canned beans, green 8.5 12.0} 10. 
(No. 2). 
Canned corn (No. 2)... 9.8 11.0} 9. 
Canned peas (No, 2)_-- 13. 2 13.6 | 10. 
Tomatoes (No. 2)....-.- 6.4 8.4] 8. 
Dried prunes, !b____-... 9.4 10.0 | 11, 
Dried navy beans, Ib__- 6.2 8.5 | 9. 
ke kas eee 19.7 25. 8 | 20-26. 
ls ORIN. 5.5. wogmnooe 18.8 21.0 | 17-25, 
Cocoa, 8-0z. can.... 8.7 8.7] 10. 
TR cis a sstieaninniniege 8.3 14.3 | 13. 
Canned shortening, lb_. 17.3 23.3 | 24. 
Oelomargarine, Ib. ...-- 14.9 19.9 | 16-23, 
Sugar, 10 }bs...........- 47.0 59.5 | 57. 
Corn sirup, 24-02. can...; 13.1 13.7 | 13, 
Molasses, 12-0z. can... 8.3 9.0} 14. 





Arkansas Valley Authority Endorsed by 
Grant Parish Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include a resolution of the 
Grant Parish (La.) Farm Bureau endors- 
ing the Arkansas Valley Authority: 


Whereas there is before Congress a bill 
known as the Atkansas Valley Authority, 
sponsored by Congressman Ciyre T. ELu1s, 
that proposes to develop the Arkansas River 
and Red River together with their tributaries 
into a development similar to that of the 
Tennessee River, known as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority; and 

Whereas such development would forever 
put an end to destructive floods that have 
plagued these areas for generations and in 
addition provide cheap navigation and hy- 
droelectric power for the areas, covering nine 
States, in all; and 

Whereas such cheap power and navigation 
would encourage industrial developments of 
the region as nothing eise would, thus pro- 
viding employment for the people of the 
region who have been forced heretofore to 
leave their homes through stress of economic 
circumstances and seek employment in the 
industrial East, already too congested for the 
best interest of our Nation; and 

Whereas national defense now requires 
that vital manufacturing facilities of our 
Nation be removed well within the interior 
to guard against attacks by sea and air; and 

Whereas there is urgent need for more 
power for these developments now that our 
Nation finds itself engaged in a long war re- 
quiring the utmost that we can do to supply 
the things for ourselves and Allies; and 

Whereas the region named is strictiy agri- 
cultural and badly in need of having its agri- 
culture balanced with industry: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by Grant Parish Farm Bureau, 
That it go on record as endorsing this bill, 
sending copies to Members of Congress and 
United States Senators, urging that they give 
every aid and support to this movement de- 
signed to do so much for our region and 
Nation at this critical time; and that copies 
of this resolution be sent to other organiza- 
tions and governing bodies, urging that they 
take similar action in behalf of this move- 
ment that means so much for our common 
welfare. 

Grant ParISH FaRM BUREAU, 
Dr. D. V. Donatpson, President. 


The Roberts Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune and 
Leader-Press of January 26, 1942: 


THE ROBERTS REPORT 


“Remember Pearl Harbor,” the pseudo chal- 
lenge made glamorous by fashionable repeti- 
tion since December 7, takes on real signifi- 
cance today. 

America rocked on her heels under the im- 
pact of learning the whole truth from the 
Roberts report yesterday, the most dramatic 
revelation of a nation’s default in time of 
war ever recorded. 

But it is well that it all came out in the 
open. Censorship of such wholesale negli- 


gence as occurred at Pearl Harbor would have 
done the Nation no good. To reveal it proves 
that democracy is unafraid, that from it we 
shall come to new grips with the situation, 
= with determination proceed to right our- 
selves. 

Looking at it objectively today, however, 
the very fact of the Roberts report seems in- 
conceivable. How the Pacific commands 
could have operated so loose-jointedly, even 
without the warnings that should have 
prompted collaboration and action, is an 
enigma. 

To say, now, that every advance indication 
bore down upon the probability that what 
was likely to happen, did happen, may border 
on second guessing, and there seems to be no 
need for that in the light of actual presence 
of the enemy, about which the commands 
knew for at least some minutes before the 
attack. 

To have made nothing of a submarine sink- 
ing 43 minutes before, and to have paid no 
heed to the detection of what appeared to be 
a large flight of planes northeast of Oahu, 
45 minutes before the Japs struck—these 
were the responsibilities of the men in com- 
mand. For this dereliction of duty Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short are responsible. 

But there is more, over and beyond the 
Roberts report, that does not come into im- 
mediate view. It is the individual dynasties 
of the Army and Navy commands—the brass 
hats of the services—among whom jealousies 
and grievances have been permitted to grow 
in a soft period of our history, that must 
needs be cleaned out along with the men in 
question. 

What sort of dereliction has been rampant 
in Washington, more particularly during our 
aggressive belligerency before war struck, that 
permitted a situation where ranking Army 
and the Navy commands did not speak to 
each other? 

The Roberts report is conclusive on that 
point. It found that “the attitude of each— 
that he was not required to inform himself 
of, and his lack of interest in, the measures 
undertaken by the other to carry out the re- 
sponsibilities assigned * * * demonstrated 
a lack of appreciation of responsibilities.” 

It is inconceivable once more that the Navy 
command believed the Army to be making 
reconnaissance flights offshore, and the Army 
in turn believing the Navy was on the job. 
That sort of behavior between two branches 
of service assigned an outpost of America to 
defend traces squarely back to Army and 
Navy command jealousies, and further than 
that, to Washington for permitting it. 

If it does not trace squarely back to Wash- 
ington, and if there was no disposition what- 
ever of the commands to collaborate, then 
the action or lack of it on the part of these 
two men borders on something more serious, 
and we can afford another investigation to 
determine what their disposition was. 

To have been so completely derelict in the 
face of presence of the enemy, suggests in 
itself that the investigation go further to 
determ’ne if there is anything more remote 
than the Roberts report brings to light. 

But wherever and however the blame rests, 
the whole affair is reminiscent of fat and 
flabby France prior to Sedan. We thought 
it couldn’t happen here, and it did. 

The shame of it is that healthy, life-loving, 
patriotic, good American boys are daily filing 
through the recruiting offices to do their bit 
for country, trusting in its leadership, and 
now only to find that a sideshow is in prog- 
ress at the top. 

No; we can’t stand much of this, much 
longer. We need some revitalizing, some 
hard, difficult living for a time, and above 
all, some housecleaning among those who 
heretofore believed they knew it all, and if 
it was proved they didn’t, nevertheless would 
be immune from criticism or even removal. 
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“Get "Em Flying” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein an 
interesting postal card written by P. E. 
Thomas, of Bellingham, Wash. The pro- 
vocative coutents of this postal should 
appeal to all. Iam placing ii in the Rec- 
orD because its intriguing and pungent 
statements and suggestions reflect the 
viewpoint entertained, I am convinced, 
by the majority of the residents of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

All of us are perturbed and disturbed 
by the amazing spectacle of the little 
brown beetles, the Nipponese, pushing 
and shoving around Americans. This is 
not doing our prestige throughout the 
world as a great nation very much good. 
It is a time for action. Let us have a 
closed season on words and speeches by 
Cabinet officials and professional lec- 
turers. What General MacArthur and 
his brave boys in the Philippines want 
is a tremendous supply of planes, bullets, 
shells, tanks, and reinforcements of men. 
They want instruments made out of cold 
and tempered steel. They know that 
check books, money, and wishful think- 
ing will not stop the Japs nor win vic- 
tory. Singapore cannot be saved by sol- 
emn warnings, newspaper headlines, and 
officers bending the elbow at Raffles, 
drinking gin slings. Up and at them; 
action and more action; face front, chin 
up. Virility, grim determination, never 
say die, is an exemplification of those 
slogans which now should be translated 
into action and deeds. 

Here is the postal card: 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., January 19, 1942. 

Dear Sm: Send those planes to Manila. 
We have a slogan, “Keep ’Em Flying.” We'd 
better change that to “Get "Em Flying.” Get 
‘em flying over Manila, and Singapore, and 
over Tokyo. We are not so much interested 
in the United Nations as we are in the United 
Svates. That's us. Look after us, gentle- 








pretty important, too. Where 


history retreat or give up territory? Never. 
Always we have advanced and won lands. 
Shame on us to let the Japs push us around. 
Shame on us not to succor our own. I 
thought we were supposed to be the arsenal 
of democracy. Is the arsenal empty or what 
is the matter? We are tired of grandiose 
speeches. We want action. 
P. E. THomas. 





Formation of a Jewish Military Force in 
Palestine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an exceedingly able 
and clear-cut letter from Rabbi Stephen 
&. Wise, urging the formation of a Jewish 
military force in Palestine. ‘This issue is 
a most important one, and the facts 
should be considered carefully in order 
to make the best use of the lend-lease 
weapons in strengthening the democratic 
front against nazi-ism and the Axis 
Powers. Rabbi Wise’s letter is as fol- 
lows: 


To the Eprror or THE NEw York TIMEs: 

Your editorial on a Zionist army is based 
on a. series of assumptions that are at vari- 
ance with all the facts in the situation. 
There has been no demand for the formation 
of a Zionist army. The proposal for the for- 
mation of a Jewish military force in Palestine 
has received the support of more than “a 
number of deeply sincere and well-meaning 
people.” Nor is the wisdom of the Zionist 
objective any longer a matter of argument, 
for its validity has been fully recognized by 
international law and firmly established as 
& political fact. 

You wholly disregard the fact that the 
suggestion for the formation of a Jewish 
military force was put forth at the outbreak 
of the war by responsible Jewish leaders who, 
more than many statesmen in other lands, 
were fully aware of the world-wide nature 
of the Fascist challenge and who knew the 
contribution Palestine was capable of mak- 
ing to the common cause of democratic vic- 
tory. This proposal was submitted to the 
British Government by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
president of the World Zionist Organization 
and of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, in 
which are included Zionists and non-Zionists. 

The proposal envisaged not the formation 
of a separate Jewish army but the organi- 
zation of a Jewish military force as in inte- 
gral part of the British and allied commands. 
The proposal was born of the profound con- 
viction that thousands of Jews in Palestine 
could make their most effective contribution 
to the defeat of fascism if they were organ- 
ized under their own fleg and fighting in the 
name of their own people. General approval 
of Dr. Weizmann’s proposal was given by 
Mr. Churchill’s government, and preliminary 
steps toward formulating a plan for the 
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organization of the Jewish divisions were 
taken 


No effective action, however, followed. The 
proposal, approved in principle, was stymied 
in its impiementation by a series of impro- 
vised objections. None of the arguments 
that has been advanced against the forma- 
tion of a Jewish military force can stand the 
test of objective scrutiny. The alleged short- 
age of equipment does not explain how 
equipment was made available for troops 
brought to the Near East from distances 
when a military force could have been much 
more conveniently recruited and trained in 
Palestine with the same equipment. Nor 
does it explain why the advantages of lease- 

arrangements that have been made 
available for practically every other section 
of the democratic front have been denied to 
Palestine. 
VIEWS CALLED INVALID 


Your editorial expresses the fear that the 
establishment of a Jewish military force in 
Palestine would be tantamount to the sanc- 
tion of a Jewish national home in that coun- 
try. Such views are wholly invalidated by 
the facts and come a quarter of a century 
too late. The justice of the Zionist claim 
Was recognized some 20 years ago by the rep- 
resentatives of over 50 nations at San Remo. 
The purpose of the Balfour Declaration was 
integrated in a policy of this country by a 
congressional resolution adopted in 1922 and 
signed by the President of the United States. 
That policy has since been reaffirmed by every 
American President. Nor is the validity of 
the Zionist position enshrined solely in law 
or parliamentary declaration. It rests pri- 
marily in the hearts and aspirations of hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren who have found a home within the 
borders of Palestine. And these Jews have 
established in Palestine the sole bastion of 
world democracy in the Near East. That bas- 
tion they wish to defend and protect. 

The demand for the formation of a Jewish 
military force in Palestine does not depend 
on the validity of the claim for a Jewish 
commonwealth. It is strengthened by the 
precedent of the Jewish Legion, organized 
during the first World War, when the Jew- 
ish population of Palestine was barely one- 
tenth of its present size. It is dictated by 
the exigencies of the objective military situ- 
ation no less than by the profound allegiance 
of Jews to the democratic ideals for which 
the United Nations are now fighting. It has 
found extensive support among vast. numbers 
of non-Jews who are unconcerned with the 
ideals of Zionism but who are impelled solely 
by their concern for the victory of the demo- 
cratic powers and by their faith in the dem- 
ocratic rights of all nations. 


ENGLISH SUPPORT 


In England the demand for a Jewish mili- 
tary force has been supported by many lead- 
ing statesmen; and such important organs 
of public opinion as the London Times and 
the Manchester Guardian have been severely 
critical of the position of the British Gov- 
ernment on the matter. Similar widespread 
support has been expressed in this country. 
The idea has even found enthusiastic ap- 
proval among that dwindling minority of 
Jews who still feebly challenge the justice 
and truth of the Zionist ideal. 

If there have been ulterior politics in the 
situation, they have not come from the pro- 
ponents of a Jewish military force. The pro- 
posal made by Dr. Weizmann has been made 
subject to political designs on the part of the 
British Government that are not frankly re- 
vealed in their correspondence. Opposition 
to the creation of Jewish military units must 
be viewed as nothing else than a promulga- 
tion of the already discredited policy of ap- 
peasement. 

Your editorial at least deserves commenda- 
tion for its frankness. Such frankness, how- 
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ever, does not come from British govern- 
mental authority. The opposition to the 
organization of a Jewish military force in 
Palestine is dictated almost exclusively by a 
desire to appease unfriendly or unsympathetic 
elements in the Near East. There are the 
pretended fears of Arab reaction; and the 
Jews are evidently to be penalized for their 
loyalty to democracy because of the Arabs’ 
indifference or disloyalty to it. 

But whom is the British Government or 
the New York Times attempting to appease? 
The mufti who now broadcasts for the Axis 
from Berlin? The network of fifth colum- 
nists in the Near East who are working over- 
time in the interests of Rome and Berlin 
and Tokyo? Or those Arabs who even now 
give their support to the Fascist Powers and 
are not even making any pretense of loyalty 
to the democratic cause? 

The disastrous consequences of appease- 
ment are so eloquentiy written into the tragic 
events of the past few years as to require little 
emphasis. But this much should be said: 
Wherever democracy has attempted appease- 
ment its results have been uniformly dis- 
astrous. It is distressingly amazing to see 
that in connection with the Jews in Palestine 
responsible statesmen in the democratic 
countries are permitting this hangover of the 
appeasement nightmare to operate in the 
Near East. Their conduct in this connec- 
tion may deal world democracy another dam- 
aging blow it can ill afford to suffer. 

The refusal to permit the formation of a 
Jewish military force in Palestine is more 
than an attack upon Jewish rights as recog- 
nized by the Palestine mandate. It is more 
than a continuance of the kind of policy that 
has brought the world to the brink of 
disaster. 

It is an indecent treatment of a people who 
have suffered at the hands of the Nazis more 
terribly than any other people of the world; 
who now come forward and claim from those 
who guide the destinies of world democracy 
the right to fight back against their enemies, 
It denies to the first victims of fascism the 
privilege of participating fully in the estab- 
lishment of world freedom, without which 
no nation can be secure. It denies to the 
Jews the right fully to mobilize for the de- 
fense of the national soil they have reclaimed 
with their blood and toil, their tears and 
sweat. It violates the recognized principle 
that in warfare a people can make its most 
effective contribution only if it is allowed 
to fight under the symbols which represent 
its deepest aspirations and evoke its most 
sacrificial response. 

He fights best who fights not as a paid 
Hessian, but as a freeman with his own 
people and under his own flag. The present 
policy of the British Government denies to 
the Jews of Palestine the democratic right 
to fight that has been accorded to every other 
group which has fallen before fascism’s fury. 
For this is not a right which is claimed exclu- 
sively for Jews. It is a right that can and 
has been given to the Arabs in Palestine. 
That they have failed to exercise that right 
should not be made an excuse for penalizing 
freedom’s most fervent friends. The present 
policy stands in stark contradiction to the 
promise of the Atlantic Charter to implement 
the right to freedom of every nation. 

Until the justice of the Jewish claim is 
given full recognition, world democracy will 
be derelict in its duty fully to mobilize its 
forces to face the fascist challenge. But, 
more important, it will be denying the very 
principles for which it professes to fight and 
for the realization of which we are waging 
this war. 

STEPHEN S. WISE, 
Chairman, American Emergency 
Committee for Zionist Affairs, 


New York, January 28, 1942. 
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Congress Must Keep Faith With Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, today the whole world is cele- 
brating the sixtieth birthday anniversary 
of the President of the United States. 
Today the House of Representatives very 
appropriately took time out from its reg- 
ular business to pay tribute to our Pres- 
ident, to honor him on this important 
occasion and to wish him many more 
happy birthdays. 

It is entirely fitting for one to discuss 
on this occasion a matter of vital concern 
to the youth of the land. 

That President Roosevelt is a sincere 
friend of youth and has from the early 
part of his first administration cham- 
pioned the cause of youth is a matter 
of common knowledge. During the past 
several years millions of deserving young 
men and women have been able to finish 
high school and college, or secure other 
needed assistance, through the work pro- 
gram of the National Youth Administra- 
tion, who otherwise would have been 
unable to do so. 

At this time I desire to discuss a mat- 
ter that is of great and far-reaching im- 
portance and deep concern not only to 


needy and deserving American youth but’ 


to all good citizens who are interested 
in the future welfare of our young people. 

It is my understanding that the Bureau 
of the Budget has arbitrarily withheld 
the appropriation made by Congress of 
$6.069,980 for student work, rendering 
such funds unavailable for use as intend- 
ed by the Congress. By this action of 
the Budget, if it stands as made, 125,000 
high-school students and 26,000 college 
students must be dropped from the 
N. Y. A. rolls at once. 

Today I asked Aubrey Williams, N. Y. 
A. Administrator, how many of these 
students would be compelled to leave h‘gh 
school and college on account of this ac- 
tion and was advised that between forty 
and forty-five thousand high-school stu- 
dents and at least 16,000 college students 
will be forced to leave school because of 
this unfortunate and untimely action of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

I also have telegrams from the presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
the president of the Oklahoma College 
for Women, and also the president of 
Cameron State College of Agriculture, 
the last two of which are situated in the 
district that I have the honor to represent 
in Congress, advising me that the result 
of this action of the Budget will force 
many deserving students out of college 
unless funds are restored to assist these 
many splendid young people in helping 
themselves. 

I have also received a number of pro- 
tests from other college officials as well as 
from officials of high schools and students 
against action of the Budget in curtailing 
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these expenditures for student work 
which is to become effective February 1. 

Iam further informed that a vast ma- 
jority of those who are able to remain in 
school without this work aid will be un- 
able to stay in school under proper living 
conditions, that is, many such students 
will not be able to have proper food, 
proper clothing, or to afford the ordinary 
necessities required of anyone attending 
college or high school. 

I rise to protest this action. These 
young people entered school last fall in 
good faith, counting upon work prom- 
ised them by the Federal Government as 
a means of staying in school or college. 
To break this promise, in my mind, 
frankly, is a breach of faith on the part 
of the Federal Government to all of these 
youth. It is also a breach of faith with 
the 25,972 high-school officials and 1,734 
college officials, who, in good faith, relied 
on the Government’s promise that the 
funds allotted would be forthcoming. 
This situation places every Member of 
Congress in a very bad light, because the 
whole subject was carefully thrashed out 
and seriously considered and the decision 
reached by the responsible committees of 
the Congress and passed by both Houses 
of this body. This heartless, arbitrary 
action of the Budget, in effect, nullifies 
action of the Congress. 

For my part, I do not know what an- 
swer to give to these young people or to 
these school and college authorities. The 
total sum of money involved here cer- 
tainly will not jeopardize the financial 
stability of our Government. To at- 
tempt to justify such a breach of faith 
for the sake of economy or in the name 
of national defense does not make sense 
when we are appropriating and expend- 
ing thousands of millions of dollars, all 
of which I heartily approve, for defense 
and war purposes. 

I realize full well that there is a great 
demand at this time for the curtailment 
of nondefense and nonessential appro- 
priations. I am in full accord with such 
a policy. Certainly our national defense 
must have right-of-way over everything 
else, but it is perfectly absurd to refer to 
the national youth program as either a 
nonessential or a nondefense program. 
After all, the conservation of the youth 
of the land and their preparation at this 
time for the greatest possible benefit to 
our Nation’s welfare is in the last analy- 
sis genuine national defense. 

Nor is it possible to make a sound 
argument that these funds fall into the 
category of nonessentials for, in my 
mind, it is vitally essential for young 
people to have every opportunity pos- 
sible to learn everything they can and 
to secure every possible bit of training 
they can as preparation for the role that 
they will later be called upon to fill in 
winning the war. 

With acceleration of our college pro- 
grams on a 12-month basis, many 
students will be deprived of summer em- 
ployment, intensifying further the al- 
ready acute needs of students in train- 
ing. Maladjustments in industry due to 
shortages and priorities are forcing 
many parents out of employment whose 
sons and daughters were previously able 


to attend school and college unassisted. 





This group of students now unable to 
pay the necessary cost of their training, 
are being added to the group previously 
assisted by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. 

The evidence shows that the need for 
financial assistance to students is im- 
mediate and imperative. I feel it is 
equally imperative that every student 
assisted in continuing his vital training 
have the opportunity to earn such 
assistance in the form of wages for real 
work performed. This real work, to- 
gether with his training in schools and 
colleges, will add strength to his total 
preparation, thus enabling him to adjust 
himself immediately to his role in 
national defense. 

Of course, the amount of $6,000,000 is 
infinitesimal as compared with some of 
the billions that Congress is called upon 
to appropriate almost daily for the de- 
fense of the land. It would be extremely 
difficult, however, to point to any other 
$6,000,000 that would be as far reaching 
or that would bring better returns on the 
investment than the investment in the 
youth of the land. The full amount im- 
pounded is $2,000,000 less than one con- 
tractor made recently, according to re- 
cent 27-man congressional committee 
on one construction job for national 
defense. 

I sincerely hope, as I have heretofore 
indicated, that the Bureau of the Budget 
will back up and restore these funds that 
have been impounded that are of such 
vital importance to the needy high- 
school and college students of the coun- 
try. But should it refuse to do so, speak- 
ing for myself and myself only, I shall 
not hesitate, as a member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, to move that these 
funds be restored. After all, Members 
of Congress have our own responsibility 
and we have not yet surrendered all of 
our rights, privileges, and responsibilities. 
This Congress must keep faith with the 
youth of the land. 





Ways and Means Committee Asked To 
Consider Proposal To Finance the War 
Without the Government Paying Inter- 
est 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, unless 
something is done to prevent it, the peo- 
ple of our Nation will be placed in bond- 
age for possibly a hundred years and 
probably be faced with a repudiation of 
our national debt. 

It is estimated that we will need a 
hundred and fifty billion dollars to fi- 
nance World War No. 2. Most of this 
money will be loaned by the banks and 
will, therefore, be created money upon 
which the Government will pay interest. 

The banks have now loaned approxi- 
mately $10 to every $1 of their capital 











banks and compel the Federal Reserve 
banks to give credit therefor when money 
is needed to finance our program. Then 
we can pay 2% percent each year 
and have the entire $100,000,000,000 
increase of our debt paid in 40 years. 
Whereas, if we pay 2% percent interest 
each year, at the end of 40 years we will 
still owe the principal and in the mean- 
time, doubtless, borrow a large part of 
the interest. that is paid and owe it. 





American Taxicab Operators Plead for 
Chance To Carry on During War Emer- 
gency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 26, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include the following resolu- 
tions adopted January 13, 1942, by the 
American Taxicab Association, meeting 
in Chicago: 


Resolution No. 1 


Whereas there’are some 3,000 operating taxi- 
cab companies in the United States with 
approximately 80,000 taxicabs in service that 
is essential to the country’s health and de- 
fense projects, especially those that have been 
built recently beyond mass transportation 
lines. The taxicab industry has an investment 
of some $30,000,000 in motorcars alone, and 
an additional $50,000,000 in real estate, garage, 
and office equipment, all of which is subject 
to State and Federal taxes running into mil- 
lions of dollars annually. The taxicab in- 
dustry employs about 200,000 drivers, with 
an additional 100,000 employees for office and 
shop personnel. 

Taxicabs saved Paris in the first World War. 
The taxicab industry in this country stands 
ready to do its part in this crisis. Taxicab 
service is of vital importance to the Nation’s 
railroads and cross-country bus lines, whose 
patrons depend entirely on this service to 
reach their final destination. There are sub- 
urban communities all over the country where 
they have no streetcar or bus service, and the 
residents have to depend entirely on taxicab 
service. In almost every town and city in the 
United States, taxicab companies have con- 
tracts to transport crippled children to and 
from school throughout the school year, and 
in addition they haul thousands of patients 
daily to and from hospitals, clinics, and doc- 
tors’ cffices, a service that no other form of 
transportation can render. One taxicab will 
render as much service as 25 cars operated pri- 
- vately: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in our opinion it would be a 
gtave mistake to deprive the taxicab industry 
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of any materials that would cause it to cease 


victory. . 
Adopted by American Taxicab Association, 
January 13, 1942. 


Resolution No. 2 


Whereas we are faced with a national emer- 
gency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That ali taxicab operators pledge 
themselves to instruct their drvers and other 
employees that it is their patriotic duty to 
work with the utmost care and safety to 
conserve the present equipment and material 
now in their hands. The cooperation of all 
concerned is necessary to help our Govern- 
ment in this crisis. 

Adopted by American Taxicab Association, 
January 13, 1942, 





Is the Federal Government Taking Over 
State Functions? 





~ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Janesville Daily Gazette, Janes- 
ville, Wis., on a very timely subject: 


Some farsighted leaders are wondering 
what inroads the war with its trend toward 
extreme centralization of governmental 
power in Washington will make upon the 
already diminished sovereignty of State and 
local government. 

Some centralization of powers in the Na- 
tional Government and some surrender of 
powers upon the local level is expected as 
necessary to vigorous prosecution of the war. 
But they note also that the war is attended 
by numerous attempts to shave away local 
sovereignty in fields of action not connected 
with the military effort, although sometimes 
cloaked under the name of defense. 

The Wisconsin unemployment insurance 
program, devised by the talents and courage 
of businessmen, labor unions, and public of- 
ficials, and admired by all of them as a 
successful, workable, and efficient system, 
now stands in mortal jeopardy because of a 
proposal in Washington to federalize State 
unemployment compensation systems, 

At the same time State and local govern- 
ments which have always exercised the right 
to prescribe rules for weight limits and 
vehicle sizes upon public travel routes wit- 
ness.an attempt to install that authority in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. State 
Officials went to Washington last week to 
protest, to what effect is not yet clear. 


POWER OF PURSE 


Nor are the attempts to invade fields of 
local authority always accompanied by pcsi- 
tive and open legislation. Far more subile 
and effective is the funneling of Federal 
funds into local programs, and the applica- 
tion of conditions for the enjoyment of those 
funds which give the Federal officials prac- 
tical control. 

Thus county welfare departments admin- 
istering aid to thousands of persons on local 
relief are to all practical purposes working 
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under control of the Federal Government. 
_Once, counties and the State financed and 
controlled their own social security pro- 
grams. Then came the Federal Social Secu- 
rity Act and multimillion dollar appropria- 
tions for grants-in-aid to the States. Wis- 
consin, along with other States, accepted the 
money, and with it the halter of Federal 
control, which has gradually been drawn 
tighter and tighter. 

Thus, too, the vocational education pro- 
gram in Wisconsin, once a proud and orig- 
inal education innovation, is now dominated 
by Federal funds. 

There is now talk in Washington of taking 
over what remains of local control in the 
welfare set-up—the direct relief programs. 
With limited financial resources, cities and 
counties may welcome handsome Federal 
grants for support of their direct relief case- 
loads. But with such grants will inevitably 
come a blueprint for strict Federal control 
of procedures and policies, and what has been 
a fundamental field of local sovereignty since 
the birth of Wisconsin, will also be sur- 
rendered. 

OTHERS TOO 

Public health work, agricultural market- 
ing, conservation of forests, jurisdictions his- 
torically belonging to the State government, 
are gradually being entered and absorbed by 
Federal agencies. So a few State government 
people who can see beyond their noses are 
wondering about the future of State gov-e 
ernment in Wisconsin. 





Blunt Frankness Versus Circumlocution 





* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Britain has, in the past few days, 
given us an example of blunt direction 
as compared to evasive circumlocution. 
Winston Churchill, the stout-hearted 
leader of the British Empire, has given us 
an example of blunt forthrightness and 
willingness to tell his people the un- 
pleasant truth; to take full responsibility 
for all those policies and acts for which 
he is rightly responsible, directly or in- 
directly; to meet pointed, candid criti- 
cism and evaluation of the British war 
policies and administration frankly and 
courageously, as compared with conceal- 
ment of bad news from the American 
people; unwillingness to tell the Nation 
grave tidings; subterfuge by broadcasting 
highly commendable but irrelevant de- 
tails of heroic personal exploits; refusal 
to meet or answer either criticism or ap- 
praisal of the war policies and war ef- 
forts on the ground that ail criticism or 
appraisal is partisan politics, or the aid- 
ing and abetting of the fifth colmnists. 

Churchill has given us a comparison of 
an administration willing to teke full 
responsibility for its acts, and the acts 
of its subordinates, with an administra- 
tion which immediately cries “politics,” 
“unfair attack” the moment any income 
petent is criticized by any Member of the 
Congress. 

The American p2ople may well ponder 
these comparisons, 
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Either the British people have some 
quality of stability, courage, and capacity 
to bear up under unpleasant and disap- 
pointing tidings which the American 
people do not possess, or else the British 
Premier and his officials, military and 
civil, have a brand of courage, and a faith 
in the courage and fairness of their 
people which our own administrators 
have not thus far displayed. 

No real American believes our people 
have any less courage or fortitude or 
sense of fairness toward their govern- 
mental administrators than do the Brit- 
ish people. Therefore it must be that 
our administrators need some of Church- 
ill’s forthright courage and bluntness in 
their dealings with our people. Church- 
ill did not hesitate a second under a ver- 
itable barrage of the most candid criti- 
cism to reply, “I take the fullest respon- 
sibility.” That meant that Churchill be- 
lieved the British people would be fair in 
their judgment of his policies and his 
acts, and the administration of the war 
under his direction. It meant that in 
Britain today, in a Britain vastly harder 
pressed than are we in America, the 
people still reserve the right to criticize, 
if need be, the policies and the acts of 
their leaders, and the acts of the sub- 
ordinates of those leaders. Everyone in 
America understood, of course, that 
Churchill would get his vote of confi- 
dence. 

The criticism of his subordinates— 
even of Churchill himself—did not mean 
the British people have lost faith in 
Churchill. It means they are trying, by 
candid criticism, frank appraisal, and 
careful evaluation of the policies and acts 
of their Government to help their leaders 
by pointing out what they believe to be 
flaws, weaknesses, mistakes, or dangerous 
courses. Obviously Churchill and the 
other responsible leaders accept these 
criticisms and appraisals and suggestions 
on that basis and do not fear to let their 
people know the bad news as well as the 
good news. 

That this policy bears fruit is estab- 
lished beyond a doubt by the vote of con- 
fidence yesterday given Mr. Chuchill af- 
ter 3 days of often heated and occasional 
acrimonious debate. The vote of 464 to 
1 under the circumstances constitutes the 
most amazing tribute ever given a leader 
by a free people. 

The British mode and method is in 
ee gee contrast, thus far, to the modes 
and methods of concealment, circum- 
locution, and abuse of critics or ap- 
praisers of the administration’s acts and 
policies in the United States. 

It is true that the Pearl Harbor de- 
bacle aroused such an intense public 
indignation that nothing short of the 
action taken in that case would have 
sufficed to allay the wrath of the people. 
And, even now, it is a question in Wash- 
ington, whether justly or not, as to 
whether the culpability for the Pearl 
Harbor disaster stops with Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short. 

It is obvious that the British leaders 
and the British people believe unity is 
assured with them through frankness, 
so far as necessary military strategy 
permits frankness; by honest, construc- 
tive criticism, no matter how pointed; 


and by the willingness of the govern- 
mental administrators to meet such 
criticism on the ground on which the 
criticism is based, and not by crying 
“political partisanship,” and “helping 
the fifth columnists.” 

It would be a much more wholesome 
situation in the United States, it would 
seem, if our leaders were to take a leaf 
out of Churchill’s book. 





Ethiopia’s Freedom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
very little attention has been called to 
one of the outstanding achievements of 
the present. war in the new agreement 
between Great Britain and Ethiopia pro- 
viding restoration of full sovereignty for 
that country. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp a very timely and able editorial 
which appeared in the Monroe Evening 
Times, of Monroe, Wis., on this subject. 


AND IF WE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Inconspicuous, hiding like a shy violet in 
the crowding news columns, is a brief story 
that Britain and Ethiopia have completed a 
New agreement providing restoration of full 
sovereignty for that country under Haile 
Selassie, its former and present ruler. 

This is more important than the shy little 
news item indicates. Have we forgotten 1935, 
when Mussolini invaded the helpless little 
country? How the League of Nations, of 
which Ethiopia was a member, protested, 
backed and filled, proposed sanctions, and 
how all the great powers (including our- 
selves) backed down on really putting pres- 
sure on Italy to stop? How the bloody and 
unequal struggle went on, with reluctant 
young Neapolitans driven to victory over the 
tatterdemalion forces of the Negus? How 
Bruno Mussolini regaled his poetic soul with 
the flower-like burst of bombs on the thatched 
native huts? 

This, 1935, was when the policy of naked 
aggression, begun 4 years before by Japan in 
Asia, reached Europe. Six years later, 6 years 
during which the world has known no peace, 
Ethiopia again becomes independent. It 
joins Free Syria, given last September the 
independence which the League promised it 
after World War No. 1, but which under 
French mandate was delayed and denied. 

The independence of these two countries is 
more or less nominal today and must be so 
while the war goes on, for neither can defend 
its new-won freedom under conditions of 
world war. Nevertheless, it is a start, a sign. 

What the Allies must do is to magnify, 
multiply, and give living reality to these 
small portents. 

The best way to rally the world to a fight for 
freedom is to demonstrate, not merely with 
words, but with deeds that those of us who 
already fight, fight really for freedom. 

It is fortunate, in a sense, that the Japa- 
nese have drawn the line they drew at Pearl 
Harbor. The long-dreaded war of the east 
against the west, the brown-and-yellow peo- 
ples of the world against the white, is not 
to be. Instead, the Japanese have chosen a 
war of free peoples against militaristic ag- 
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The Agricultural Situation in the British 
Isles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 36, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a radio 
address I made over station KFKA at 
Greeley, Colo., January 24, 1942, on the 
agricultural situation in the British Isles, 
as I saw in November 1941: 


Mr. Green, friends of KFKA, this is your 
Congressman, WiiL1aMm S. HILL, speaking to 
you from Washington, D. C. 

The last time I addressed you, I promised 
to talk to you about the agricultural situa- 
tion as I saw it on my visit to the British 
Isles. We are not in the same position as 
this small island, with its millions of people, 
its dense population. Consequently, what- 
ever we might learn from their general plan 
of organization would be all that we could 
apply to our own type of control and direc- 
tion. 

Before beginning my remarks concerning 
crops, I want to say a word or two about the 
food we had served to us. We had plenty. 
We were not rationed in the amount served to 
us, but, of course, there were many foods 
we could not order or buy. Meat—that is, 
steak, pork, veal, or lamb—was not on the 
menu. Special ration cards are given to la- 
borers for meat supplies and, of course, the 
armed forces are served meat without ration- 
ing. 

The meat served at the hotels is usually 
fowl or fish, with bacon permitted once a 
month. Chicken was served in abundance, 
as orders had been issued by the Minister of 
Agriculture to cut down on poultry flocks. 
This, they told us, was being done to con- 
serve the concentrated type of feed usually 
fed to poultry. 

Dairy products were under complete ration- 
ing by the Agricultural Director. No milk 
or cream was served us, other than hot 
skimmed milk for coffee. Butter was limited 
to three very thin slices from a rounded mold 
about the size of a banana. We were told 
the children got the milk, and when finan- 
cially unable to buy it the government fur- 
nished the supply. Upon questioning, I dis- 
covered that canned milk and powdered milk 
was beginning to arrive in some quantities 
to relieve the milk shortage. 

Sugar was strictly rationed, three cubes be- 
ing the usual serving. For your further in- 
formation I was told it sold for 30 cents per 
pound, or five times what you pay per hundred 
in Colorado, or did a few weeks ago. 
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and we paid extra for it. In 
we saw signs stating “water in 
(or faucet) is not for drinking.” 

ormation I gathered, Britain is 
not now suffering or experiencing a food 
shortage. This is not attributed to our ship- 
ping in of food supplies, but rather to the fine 
organization and capable work being done by 
their Minister of Agriculture, Robert Hudson. 
I was, indeed, fortunate in having an oppor- 
tunity to have two conferences with Mr. Hud- 
son and to attend a dinner and luncheon 
where I had the pleasure of sitting by him 
and talking over their general problems of 
agriculture and food supplies. Mr. Hudson 
has been Minister of Agriculture for 18 
months, and, if I learned correctly, has brought 
order out of chaos. 

Time will not permit me to go into the de- 
tails of his general program, and I can only 
give you a few ideas and plans as he gave 
them to me. 

First, they carefully surveyed the food sup- 
plies and determined the type of food that 
could be easily increased, and which would 
at the same time maintain a properly bal- 
anced diet. Experts were used in working 
out this general plan of operation. When 
the plan was drawn the Minister of Agricul- 
ture checked the available supply and de- 
cided upon definite action to increase the 
source of supply, as well as conserve what was 
on hand. If it was food that could be stored, 
proper storage facilities were arranged. If 
the food could be canned or processed, this 
method was adopted. 

It was interesting to find that in every 
case they asked the local board in each com- 
munity to allot acreage requirements among 
themselves before the Government ordered 
acreage increases. If the community leaders 
failed to agree on where to place the allotted 
acreage, the Minister of Agriculture stepped 
in and allotted the acreage for that com- 
munity. 

Potatoes illustrate in general how the plan 
was developed. A certain section was found 
to have a type of soil and weather condition 
especially adapted for potato production. 
This community was told what the Govern- 
ment expected of them in potato acreage. 
They responded in a patriotic and coopera- 
tive attitude, and this one community was 
able to produce, in one crop, nearly as many 
potatoes as the entire island had previously 
produced. Of course, with obstreperous 
farmers, the Minister of Agriculture has 
power to take possession of the farm, dis- 
possess the farmer, then operate the farm 
through one of the general cooperative com- 
munity organizations until the war emer- 
gency is over. Mr. Hudson said this had 
been necessary in a few instances, both as 
to individual farmers and on some of the 
large estates where owners refused to 
cooperate. 

During this great war effort they were try- 
ing to maintain their same high standard of 
livestock breeding, but admitted that many 
of their fine herds of cattle, horses, and sheep 
were being disposed of or scattered about in 
@ manner which will probably disturb the 
livestock-breeding program in the British 
Isles for years to come. 

After spending 2 weeks in the British Isles, 
we could see that while destructive bombing 
had torn industrial centers and homes into 
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mere heaps of mortar, bricks, and twisted 
steel, the farm lands and truck gardens had 
not been damaged—while a great army mov- 
ing into a.country would ruin its productive 
areas. 


We must not forget to tell you that all 
over London—yes, all over the British Isles, 
wherever we were, we noticed the great effort 
being made to produce home gardens and 
truck patches. Every city park in London has 
been made into hundreds of home truck gar- 
dens, We saw vegetables growing in Hyde 
Park, and when I looked over the great wall 
around the old tower building, I saw all 
around the old walls of that building small 
truck gardens producing vegetables for home 
consumption. 

To close the discussion with you this after- 
noon, I want to tell you what I did with the 
pinto beans I took to England. When I 
handed two boxes to Mr. Hudson, the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, he asked, “Where are 
your Colorado bean beetles?” So, you see, 
the bad things always get more free publicity 
than the good. But he took my fine samples 
of beans, and with them I handed him a bul- 
letin of recipes and a full analysis of the value 
of pintos in comparison to other beans and 
other foods. I told him these beans were to 
eat and not to grow. I told him they filled 
a real need in our dryland and irrigated 
farming sections in Western United States, 
and if he could promote their use he would 
be cooperating with the good farmers and 
agricultural workers in our country and make 
it easier for us to supply them with their 
necessary food requirements. He agreed to 
test them out and report his conclusions to 
the head of the Lease-Lend Food Purchasing 
Department. Further he gave me the name 
of the proper gentleman who purchased beans 
for the army and navy, phoned him, and ar- 
ranged an appointment. When I visited this 
gentleman I gave him the best sales talk I 
knew how to give on pinto beans, and deliv- 
ered to him a sample box. He solemnly 
promised to have his wife read over all the 
bulletins and information I furnished, and 
assured me he would eat the beans for Sun- 
day dinner; and if they were half as good as 
I said they were, we could expect orders for 
many tons of pintos for the British armed 
forces. 

When I returned home Christmas, imagine 
my surprise to see a photograph of pinto bean 
bags being unloaded at an English dock with 

«the name of a widely-known Greeley firm 
stamped plainly on the bags. 

Thank you, and good afternoon. 





Simply, the Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, events 
which have occurred since December 7, 
1941, and which are now transpiring in 
the Philippines make of more than usual 
interest the eloquent and illuminating 
address made by Hon. Golden W. Bell, 
formerly Assistant Solicitor General of 
the United States and later legal adviser 
to the United States High Commissioner 
in the Philippines at the annual Flag Day 
exercises held in Manlia on June 16. 1940, 
Mr. Bell’s address follows: 

One of the qualities of beauty is simplicity, 
whether manifested in arts and scenes which 
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delight the eye or in music and poetry which 
please the ear. The pageant of the American 
flag so ingeniously unfolded before us this 
afternoon, drawing upon all of these realms, 
has been singularly moving because it has 
been so simple, so natural, so American. 
From childhood we have reverenced that flag, 
and thrilled to the songs and verses that we 
have heard today. They are more a part of 
us than we know. Flag and melody merge, 
become transmuted into nostalgic memories 
of old days, peaceful, happy, and secure, of 
those unutterably dear to us, of times of 
poignant sorrow, disconsolate mourning and 
solemn homage to the dead. 

We have lived under but one American flag, 
the Stars and Stripes, “evermore the same 
and not the same” as new stars have appeared 
in its azure field with the rise of new States 
in the Union. Essentially, however, it is the 
same flag that John Paul Jones unfurled over 
the Ranger in June, 163 years ago, and that 
3 months later waved over the Battle of 
Brandywine. Since that time the galaxy of 
stars has waxed to the forty-eighth, which 
marked the admission into the Union of the 
State of Arizona, but the 13 stripes which 
signify the original States have never waned. 
States multiplied too rapidly to permit each 
to have a stripe, as well as a star, as origi- 
nally was intended, and in 1818 when the 
stripes had grown to 15 through the admis- 
sion of the States of Vermont and Kentucky 
they were reduced to the original 13. There- 
after only the stars could increase. 

DEPICTS UNITED STATES GROWTH 

Thus, how truly does the flag depict the 
story of our birth and growth as a Nation. It 
does not rest in its conception upon the in- 
tricacies of heraldry or the nonsense of the 
blatant and arrogant ideologies that now 
plague the earth like sordid pestilences, but 
upon the plain, recorded truth of unper- 
verted history. Unfurled to the tameless 
winds, it reflects the beauties of the natural 
world—the untrammeled blue skies, the un- 
fettered white clouds, the red glories of un- 
vassaled sunsets, the unions of the self- 
poised stars in their free and mighty con- 
stellations. 

Such is the flag of our sight; but what of 
the hidden spirit that makes it the vital ob- 
ject which inspires our minds, our hearts, our 
very souls? From the beginning of civiliza- 
tion men have used ensigns and standards, 
and always they have been associated in their 
minds with their religion, sanctified, the ob- 
jects of awe and devotion. The attributes of 
the American flag which make it a living 
thing of inspiration and of reverence are as 
simple and as beautiful as its history and 
design. They are so of the essence of the 
formation of the Nation that I shall let the 
builders themselves again bring them to us. 

In 1774 we hear the First Continental Con- 
gress, in order that their “religion, laws, and 
liberties may not be subverted,” axiomatically 
declaring that “by the immutable laws of 
nature” the inhabitants of the Colonies were 
entitled to life, liberty, and property; that 
the foundation of all free government was a 
right in the people to participate in legisla- 
tive council; that they were entitled to the 
great and inestimable privilege of being tried 
by their peers of the vicinage according to 
the common law; that they had the right 
peaceably to assemble and petition; that the 
keeping of a standing army in the Colonies, 
in times of peace, without their consent, was 
against law; and they claimed, demanded, 
and insisted upon these rights and liberties 
as indubitable. 

URGE TAKING UP ARMS 

In the next year we hear the representa- 
tives of the united colonies reluctantly de- 
claring the necessity of taking up arms: 

“If it was possible for men who exercise 
their reason to believe that the Divine Author 
of our existence intended a part of the human 
race to hold an absolute property in, and an 
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unbounded power over others marked out by 
His infinite goodness and wisdom, as the 
Objects of a legal dominion never rightfully 
resistable, however severe and ve, the 
inhabitants of these colonies might at least 
require from the t * * © gome 
evidence that this dreadful authority over 
them has been granted to that body. But a 
reverence for our great Creator, principles of 
humanity, and the dictates of common sense, 
must convince all those who reflect upon the 
subject that government was instituted to 
promote the welfare of mankind, and ought 
to be administered for the attainment of that 
an 

“Our forefathers * * * left their na- 
tive land to seek on these shores a residence 
for civil and religious freedom. * * * 

“We fight not for glory or for conquest. 
We exhibit to mankind the remarkable spec- 
tacle of a people attacked by unprovoked ene- 
mies, without any imputation or even sus- 
Picion of offense. They boast of their priv- 
ileges and civilization, and yet proffer no 
milder conditions than servitude or death. 

“In our own native land, in defense of the 
freedom that is our birthright, which we 
ever have enjoyed till the late violation of 
it—for the protection of our property, ac- 
quired solely by the honest industry of our 
forefathers and ourselves, against violence 
actually offered, we have taken up arms. We 
shall lay them down when hostilities shall 
cease on the part of the aggressors, and all 
danger of their being renewed shall be re- 
moved, and not before.” 

With certain statements in the morning 
press in mind, let me read to you that last 
sentence again, and I hope that you will 
listen very carefully. 

MODERN BARBARISM 


How aptly these ringing words of our fore- 
fathers describe the unspeakably more bar- 
baric spectacle in this day of the peaceful and 
innocent psoples of China, Ethiopia, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, Denmark, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, and 
Belgium—men, women, and children—inhu- 
manly and treacherously assaulted by the 
ruthless force of self-created enemies, boastful 
of civilization but proffering the same savage 
alternatives of servitude or death. 

On July 4 in the following year came the 
unanimous declaration of the 13 United States 
of America: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

Then, 6 years after the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation, the Constitution: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Still the people feared that their liberties 
were not sufficiently protected, and felt it 
necessary to amend the Constitution: 

“The Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

OTHER AMENDMENTS 

Ever alert in the interests of their freedom, 
the people, by other amendments, have abol- 
ished slavery, prohibited deprivation of life, 
liberty, and property without due process of 
law, and of the right of citizens to vote, 
whatever their race, color, or sex. 


predatory destruction. Cities and villages, 
with their inhabitants, are joyfully bombed, 
sacked, and obliterated. Well may those dis- 
tressed peoples cry with the poet that they 
have— 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and 


flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 

The city of Paris, that is in a sister repub- 
lic but belongs to the whole civilized world, 
apparently now is in the maw of an army 
conjured from the Dark Ages but unfortu- 
nately armed with weapons of the modern 
world. There is no need for me to attempt 
to paint the ghastly picture for you—the at- 
tackers have proudly photographed their 
grisly work and published it that all may see 
and tremble. 

WON'T “LIVE AND LET LIVE” 

They scorn our principle of “Live and let 
live.” A year and a half ago our Department 
of State was moved to observe publicly that 
the then recent policy purrued in Germany 
toward the Jewish race had confounded pub- 
lic opinion in the United States more pro- 
foundly than anything that had taken place 
in many decades. 
vicious intolerance has since been inhumane- 
ly intensified and extended to many other 
peaceful minorities and to their countries. 
Now the attempt is: under way to impose if 
upon our large sister democracies, and a 
rapacious dictator and his country have come 
to take their share of the spoil. The theory 
upon which they proceed is contrary to every 
concept which we have. Hereitis. “Against 
weaker races the strong can claim the right 
to take the land they need for a home for 
themselves and their descendants.” 

I just haven’t enough uncommon sense to 
like that doctrine and I don’t believe that you 
have either. It recclls, however, that the 
principles of which our flag is the symbol 
and which our forbears so clearly voiced were 
not established as simply as they have been 
stated, but through the travail of our fore- 
fathers over many years, in toil, thought, and 
blood. 

Because they are susceptible of plain state- 
ment, and because we had so long lived in 
peace under their benevolent protection, we 
had come to take them for granted to assume 
that they would persist of themselves. Per- 
haps we had come upon our “pinched and 
dozing” days. The founders of our Nation 
did not sleep. It behooves us to be alert, to 
be “mighty with all their mightiness” if we 
would preserve the American way of life. 
It is one of the characteristics of democracies 
not to be prepared for wars—because we 
detest aggression and that way of settling 
disputes. Our leaders cannot act when they 
will to prepare us for war; they must await 
our authorization. Over a year and a half 
ago, when the President suggested that some- 
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thing be done to protect us from foreign 
aggressors, the suggestion was ridiculed. I 
claim no prophetic skill, but at about that 
time I thus voiced the dictates of my own 
common sense in a talk which I was called 
upon to give. 
URGES REARMAMENT 

“Let us repel, as we would repel a rattle. 
shake, any proposed substitution of doctrine 
from abroad for our democratic system, our 
equal way of living. 

“So long as we are permitted to continue 
let us continue as a nation of good will and 


resolved that as we do not desire to take away 
from er one foot that does not belong 
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Now, the whole American people have come 
to appreciate what is going on in the world 
and the necessity of preparation to defend 
ourselves. It is another characteristic of 
American democracy that once it is aroused 
it prepares quickly and well. Thank God we 
are now wide awake and preparations against 
unpleasant contingencies are mightily under 
way at full speed. Our hearts go out to our 
sister democracies in their distress. I think 
that theirs is our first front, and I am glad 
that we are able to render them every assist- 
ance short of war. 

At the risk of disclosing the paucity of my 
ideas, I venture again to quote from a talk 
which I made a little later than that to which 
I have already resorted: 

“Let us not resist change—it is irresistible. 
Instead, let us guide it into the channels of 
the lofty traditions of American institutions. 
Let us discriminate, hcwever, between the 
things that do and should vhange and those 
that should not and in reality do not alter. 
Let us hold to the anchorage of mind, heart, 
and soul; to the qualities that have been 
proven by the experience of mankind to be in- 
dispensable; truth, honesty, honor, loyalty, re- 
spect for the pledged word, justice, kindliness, 
pity, and charity. These are the fundamen- 
tals upon which the founders builded, and 
Wwe must see to it that these foundations are 
not shaken by theories untried and in- 
humane.” 

CONTRASTED PRINCIPLES 

The aggressor dictators and their nations 
reject every one of those fundamentals— 
substitute untruth and treachery for truth; 
deceit and dishonesty for honesty; dishonor, 
disloyalty, and disrepect of the pledged word 
for those ideals; injustice and oppression for 
justice; cruelty for kindliness; ferocity and 
selfishness in the place of pity and charity. 
I don’t care to live under such conceptions of 
ethics and morality, and you will agree with 
me again, I am sure. that we will not tolerate 
any introduction of any of them into any 
part of the United States, whether by force, 
by the base and infamous fifth column 
(which in the morning press is so uncon- 
vincingly denied by one in whose word we 
have no reason whatsoever to place the slight- 
est credence), or by any organization or in- 
dividual degraded enough to abuse and out- 
rage our hospitality while he accepts it. 


POINTS TO UNITED STATES’ EXAMPLE 


It has been demonstrated that individuals 
can live peaceably together if each so uses his 
own rights as not to interfere with those of 
his neighbors. There is no reason why na- 
tions cannot do the same if they will behave 
decently. Witness the unprotected borders 
between the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Witness, too, the voluntary act of 
the United States in providing for the inde- 
pendence of the Filipino people for the simple 
reason that the Filipino people said that they 
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wanted to be independent. But such are 
not the ways of the dictators of aggression 
and their nations toward their neighbors or 
toward their own minorities. They do not 
“live and let live”; their shibboleth is “live 
in servitude and terror as.we decree or perish.” 
An effective joinder of nations to insure 
world peace for the general welfare of man- 
kind is utterly inconceivable in this day 
of aggressor nations desirous not of peace 
but of war. The nations of the New World, 
however, valiantly and steadfastly continue 
their successful efforts to insure peace in 
that part of the world through the simple, 
common sense and friendly processes of 
reason, That is the method counseled by 
the democracies in the Old World. Sorely 
as they are beset, do not for a moment be 
deluded into believing either that they will 
perish or that they will become enslaved. 
Not always can aggressors pervert science 
and devote our peaceful inventions intended 
for construction and peace to the uncon- 
scionable purposes of devastation and war. 


PROPHECY PARTLY FULFILLED 


Remember that a great English poet— 
and great poets always are seers—a century 
ago said: 


“Then I dipped into the future, far as 
human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 
sies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
southwind rushing warm, 

With the stardards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunderstorm; 

Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.” 


With such amazing exactness is the one 
part of that prophecy being enacted before 
us today, we cannot be altogether without 
hope that the closing augury may prove to 
have been equally inspired, and that it, also, 
will come to pass at some time in the distant 
future. If and when that parliament, that 
federation of the world, convenes, we may 
rest assured that one of the flags which will 
be unfurled above it will be the American 
flag to which we here render homage, and 
that the great and simple philosophy which 
it signifies will be the philosophy that will 
be adopted. 





A Friend of the Telephone Trust Speaks 
His Piece and a Congressman Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix a brief 
which had been filed by a friend of mine 
who is a banker and who resides at Fort 
Smith, Ark. His name is I. H. Nakdi- 
men. In this brief Mr. Nakdimen told 
of the controversy between a company 
cwned by him and the Bell Telephone 
System. It was an interesting narrative 


and the facts set forth, revealed by Mr. 
Nakdimen, were of such a character as 
to interest the American people, in my 
conception, because the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. is the greatest 
corporation, from the standpoint of re- 
sources, now existing in the entire world. 
This corporation continues to pay its 
stockholders $9 a year dividends, regard- 
less of the fluctuations of the diurnal 
quotations on its “blue chip” securities 
upon the big board in New York City. 

I have sent out a number of reprints of 
this extension of remarks to citizens in 
various sections of these United States. 
Naturally the stockholders, and some ex- 
ecutives of the A. T. & T., have been ex- 
acerbated by reading the charges as set 
forth by the author of the brief, which, 
incidentally, was filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Among 
those who wrote me angry letters of crit- 
icism, was a gentleman in New York City 
by the name of C. F. Herb. I replied to 
his original epistle and received in re- 
sponse to my original letter a missive 
dated January 26, 1942, which is typical 
of some others received from coxaserva- 
tive citizens. I do not question the sin- 
cerity of the author of ‘hat. epistle, Mr. 
Herb. His letter is replete with the phil- 
osophy pervading the minds and perme- 
ating the hearts of reactionary citizens 
of our country. I say this in all respect. 
Believing as I do that the publication of 
Mr. Herb’s letter to me, and my reply 
thereto, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
would be interesting to the American 
people and to my colleagues, as revelatory 
of the conservative versus liberal philos- 
ophy in the present crisis, I have sought 
herewith permission by unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues for the publication 
of the epistle of C. F. Herb, of New York 
City, to me, and my epistolary refutation 
thereof, in the form of a letter. 

The correspondence is as follows: 

New York, January 26, 1942, 
Mr. JoHN M. CorFrez, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Well, your letter of January 21 
confirmed my suspicions: You are a New Deal 
Congressman, proven by the fact that when- 
ever anyone disagrees with New Deal theories 
he or she must immediately be termed a 
“tory,” a “Fascist,” or any one of a dozen 
other insulting names. In my opinivn, the 
greatest menace in America today is the fact 
that there can be no difference of opinion 
with the new dealers. They are right, and 
the other fellow is a traitor, or something. 

I am an American, not a Fascist, and my 
family has been represented in every struggle 
for freedom in this country since the Revolu- 
tionary War. I have only one “ism” and that 
is Americanism. I am against all these for- 
eigners who came to.this country trying to 
foist their foreign ideologies on this ccuniry. 
I have always favored union labor as such but 
not the tactics of the Industrial Workers 
of the World or its successor the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. I am in favor of 
reasonable hours, as good wages as the busi- 
ness can pay, of protection against injuries, 
and compensation to deserving people out of 
jobs. 

I still insist, however, that the spectacle of 
organized labor striking during an emergency 
such as we have, while the youth of this 
country were being drafted into the armed 
services, to give up their jobs and their lives if 
necessary fcr $21 per month, was a disgraceful 
blot on the history of this country. 
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Now, I am convinced that you are not fa- 
miliar with the telephone tusiness. I do not 
own a single share of stock in the American 
Telephone & Telegraph. I am not a man of 
wealth and not in favor of giving any concern 
@ monopoly on any business to the detriment 
of the public at large. There are some busi-* 
nesses in which competition is uneconomic. 
I lived in the city of St. Louis when it had 
both the Southwestern Bell and Kinloch Tel- 
ephone Systems. A man in business had to 
have both phones in his office—and both at 
home. 

If the Southwestern Bell did not reduce 
rates when it bought out the Kinloch, it at 
least saved one the expense of one telephone 
besides the annoyance. Now, since I have 
been here in New York not only has the 
American Telephone & Telegraph improved 
its long-distance service tremendously but it 
has also reduced the cost. You can telephone 
from here to Tacoma for one-half of whai it 
cost 20 years ago. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph has also installed the teietype- 
writer, whereby businessmen can communi- 
cate with out-of-town customers at less than 
one-third the cost of a long-distance call. 

Now you can just bet-your bottom dollar 
that if the American Telephone & Telegraph 
was not giving the public something better 
than a lot of small independent companies 
could, the New Deal would have been after 
its scalp long ago. 

If I remember correctly it was only about 
2 or 3 years ago that the New Deal wanted to 
consolidate all the railroads into about 12 
regional systems. 

For years it harassed the power compan- 
ies, preventing any expansion, with the result 
that today they are talking about rationing 
power. This is about on a par with the pig- 
killing scheme. 

There are public-service commissions in 
every State whose duty it is to regulate utility 
rates. If exorbitant rates are being collected 
it is the duty of those commissions to stop it. 

If the people who are against nonessential 
spending represent the most crass group of 
tories, as you state, then by all means let 
us have more and more tories. 

The administration is asking the people 
to sacrifice; it is levying heavy taxes on them; 
it is increasing the cost of living, and yet you , 
think spending as usual is in order. I sup- 
pose you are one of those Congressmen who 
voted to pension themselves by placing their 
names on the civil-service list, and those 
Senators who tried to place a lot of political 
hangers-on on the pay roll at $4,500 a year. 
_I wonder just who you think you are. 
Are you in a preferred class? I know that 
very few Congressmen could earn anywhere 
near $10,000 a year back in their home towns, 
yet all the sacrifices must be made by others, 
not the politicians. 

Well, the American public are getting wise 
to all the hokum handed out by politicians, 
and next fall a lot of your good friends are 
going to wonder what happened. 

The congressional elections in Colorado 
and Connecticut are pointing the way, and 
that is the only salvation for the American 
people. The political monopoly must and 
will be broken. 

I am enclosing some editorials which I 
think you might read with benefit to your- 
self. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc. F. Hers. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1942. 
Mr. C. F. Hers, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Hers: Your letter reveals that you 
are exactly what I suspected you were, 
namely, a dyed-in-the-wool conservative who 
eyes all Congressmen with suspicion, who is 
jealous of and antipathetic to, public officials 
in general, who assumes that a man elected 
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to high office must ipso facto be a strange 
and mongrel mixture of crook, Communist, 

and fourflusher 
You are for organized labor, you say, but 
the only 


monopolies, you avow, but you 


has absorbed all practical and effective com- 
petition, and which derives its income 
through patent subsidies and royalties ex- 
tracted from operating I know 
all about the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. It is under attack in a score of States. 

You must be naive, or extremely disingen- 
uous, if you believe that the telephone 
monopoly reduces rates because it altruisti- 
cally wishes to forego profit for greater pub- 
lic service. Rates are controlled by State 
public-service commissions, and these re- 
ductions in rates were forced by Federal and 
State action. 

The greatest menace to America’s future is 
represented by monopolies: the control of 
natural resources and utilities by concen- 
trated capital. 

There is no political monopoly encom- 
passed by the New Deal. There is rather a 
combination of conservative southern Demo- 
crats, northern liberal Democrats, and west- 
ern rural progressives. 

You assume I am not capable of earning 
$10,000 per year in private employment, and 
that I do not keep up on current literature. 
I have a fairly responsible background, which 
you can ascertain if you will look me up in 
Who's Who. I have what is regarded as an 
excellent education. But I do not believe in 
reducing arguments to personalities. We 
must be objective, not subjective. 

The Senate voted to give each Senator a re- 
search secretary at $4,500 per year. This is a 
very much needed addition of the office staff 
of the Senators. You are apparently igno- 
rant of the tremendous burdens resting upon 
the shoulders of Congressmen today, and the 
paucity of needed office help from which we 
all suffer. There is no pension for the Con- 
gressmen provided in the new bill; rather is 
it retirement pay, on exactly the same basis 
as is provided for clerks, teachers, postmen, 
and rural mail carriers. 

Federal judges receive pensions, equivalent 
to their whole salary, to which they have con- 
tributed nothing. Yet you would be the last 
to criticize this practice. Retired army and 
navy officers are paid three-fourths of their 
salaries as pensions, to which they have con- 
tributed nothing during their employment, 
but you would not inveigh against that. 

I know of no honest public official who is 
abie to save up any compensation on the 
present salaries paid the Congressmen and 
Senators, because of the cost of maintaining 
two homes, of reelection expenses, of the 
countless requests which are a drainage on 
him for charity, etc. I receive less compen- 
sation today as a Congressman than I re- 
ceived as a lawyer before coming here. I am 
not worried about my reelection this fall, 
having always received tremendous majori- 
ties. If the people retire me, my conscience 
will be clear. I have not failed to serve them. 
nor to be honest with my own convictions. 
The results of by-elections in Colorado and 
Connecticut indicate merely that there are 
plenty of soreheads in these United States, 
folks who believe in being patriotically loyal 
to the Government in wartime, but who are 
infuriated that they have to make any per- 
sonal sacrifices. Hence, those deprived of 
tires, automobiles, those displaced from po- 
sitions because of priorities, those who pay 
higher taxes and higher prices for foodstuffs, 
are bitter and take it out on the party in 
power. 

But why go on? You and I merely, philo- 
sophically, are at opposite poles in our con- 
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cepts. You don’t understand me, but I think 
I thoroughly understand you, because your 
letter gives expression to the old clichés and 
bromides so freely bandied about by reac- 
tionaries. 
Yours respectfully, 
Joun M. Corree. 





Letter to Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 28, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
January 24, 1942, I took the liberty of 
sending the following letter to each 
Member of the House and Senate: 


Dear COLLEAGUE: Please pardon my pre- 
sumptuousness in writing this letter to all 
the Members of the House, but after careful 
consideration and due deliberation I am 
convinced that the importance of the issue 
justifies it. 

It is estimated that the cost of the war will 
be at least $150,000,000,000, If our present 
policy is continued, the money for this pur- 
pose will de created by the banks upon which 
the Government will pay interest. In this 
way, the Government will spend as much for 
interest as it will pay on the bonds, and the 
cost of the war will be $300,000,000,000 in- 
stead of $150,C00,000,000 

A bill, H. R. 6391, which des for the 
issuance of nonnegotiable United States 
bonds to Federal Reserve banks, which, if 
enacted into law, will permit the financing 
of our war debt without the payment of in- 
terest, was introduced January 19, 1942. It 
is fully explained in the CoNnGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp of that date, commencing at page A188. 

The bill contemplates the use of our idle 
gold and the Government’s credit, and the 
stopping of farming out both to the private 
banks free of charge. It further con .emplates 
the payment of 2% percent each year on 
the bonds, which will cause them to be en- 
tirely liquidated in 40 years. 

We should encourage the sale of interest- 
bearing bonds to individuals and corpora- 
tions, such as life-insurance companies that 
do not create money by a simple bookkeep- 
ing transaction, in order to keep down infla- 
tion, but the Government should not be com- 
pelled to pay interest on money created out 
of thin air, except upon the Government’s 
own credit. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, which will soon consider the new tax 
bill, has before it H. R. 6391. I have asked 
for a hearing before that committee, and it is 
hoped that the question herein raised will 
be fully explored. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WRIGHT PATMAN. 








America’s Burma Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major problems confronting those in 











charge of our war strategy is the protec- 
tion of our Pacific coast areas, and par- 
ticularly Alaska. Connected with this 
problem is that of providing a military 
highway connecting continental United 


Sunday 
factual information on this important 
subject. The article follows: 


AMERICA’s BURMA RoaD 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


The last salvos of civil-war artillery had 
been fired when the Western Union 
to reach Europe with its 
by going overland through the British 
Columbia and Yukon solitudes and across the 
Bering Strait. Surveys started and construc- 
tion of the line began. It extended like a 
wavering thread up the immense mountain 
trench between the Rockies and the ranges 
bordering the Pacific Ocean. Its builders 
ate caribou meat, shot timber wolves, and 
slept in the deep drifts of the Arctic winter. 
Then America was amazed by the news 


tundra ends and the icy sea begins. Broken 
insulators catch the weak glow of the mid- 
night sun. 


HIGHWAY WOULD BEAR ARMS TO DOOR OF ASIA 


Almost four generations have passed since 
the old telegraph trail was left for the fast- 
nesses to reclaim, but today a projected high- 
Way over its course may be the most im- 
portant road in the world. This highway 
would be America’s Burma Road. It. would 
give the United States a land route to Alaska, 
our great defense bastion in the north. It 
would bring the output of the arsenal of 
democracy within 56 miles of Asia, where 
Russia is pushing back the Germans and the 
armies of the ABCD powers are battling the 
Japanese. 

The road and railway systems of North 
America extend from Mexico to two little 
towns in the British Columbia wilderness— 
Hazelton and Prince George. There highway 
and rail taper off into narrow paths, and 
finally even the paths dwindle into the dense 
solitudes. This is the most northerly point on 
the continent’s vast transportation network. 
Between Hazelton and the roads and rail- 
ways of Alaska a 1,400-mile gap exists. Plug- 
ging of this gap is now considered vital to 
the defense of North America. 

Never before in history has Alaska been so 
strategic and vital to the security of the 
United States. Our naval air station at Dutch 
Harbor, in the Aleutian Peninsula, is within 
attacking range of the Japanese islands in 
the Sea of Okhotsk. The Arctic explorer, Vil- 
hjalmur Stefansson, believes that four-mo- 
tored bombers based at Dutch Harbor consti- 
tute a flery sword of Damocles over the 
hamboo buildings of Tokyo and Yokohama. 
The Aleutians extend nearly to the interna- 
tional date line. Only 800 miles lie between 
their tip, which is Attu Island, and the Jap- 
anese naval base at Paramushir. 

And as Alaska is a potential threat to 
Japan, so is it a bulwark for the United States. 
Should there be a Japanese assault in the 
north, this continent’s first line of defense 
would be the Alaskan bases at Dutch Harbor, 
Kodiak, and Sitka. Once past Sitka, Japanese 
dreadnoughts could menace Puget Sound. 



































ALASKA CUT OFF BY EXPANSE OF WILDERNESS 


Yet, despite the extreme importance of 
Alaska as a defense outpost, with our vast 
territory in the north we have no land com- 
munication. The Yukon and British Colum- 
bia wilderness blocks our trains and trucks 
as effectively as does the ocean between San 
Francisco and Hawaii. To all practical pur- 

an island. Our sole means of 
getting troops and equipment there are ship 
and air; one od is too slow and the other 
incapable of transferring heavy supplies and 
ordnance. The roads and railways of Alaska 
have yet to be linked to the transportation 
system of the rest of North America. 

Soon the link may be forged. The Alaskan 
International Highway Commission has re- 
ported to President Roosevelt, recommend- 
ing that a road be built immediately between 
Fairbanks and either Hazelton or Prince 
George. Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, Na- 
tional Director of Civilian Defense, has just 
urged that the job be undertaken without 
delay. A board appointed by 


G. Macnuson, of Seattle, chairman of the 
American Commission, has announced that 
he may go to Ottawa within the next few 
weeks to negotiate the final details. 

“Alaska at the present moment is reached 
from the United States only by water and 
air,” recently warned Macnuson, who is also 
a lieutenant commander in the American 
Navy. “In case of loss of control of the Pa- 
cific to hostile forces, the great air field at 
Fairbanks and the large Army post at An- 
chorage would be cut off in the matter of 
heavy equipment. Tanks and trucks could 
only be flown in unassembled. It would take 
thousands of freight planes to supply the 
military and civilian populations. Alaska 
would probably have to be evacuated.” 

MacNnvson pointed out that the American 
Commission favors immediate construction 
of the highway connecting the great cities 
of the Pacific Northwest with the strategic 
military centers in Alaska, “not construction 
in the hazy future but now.” He also de- 
clared that Whitehorse in the Yukon terri- 
tory was “the pivotal point” and that a road 
must reach there at once. Whitehorse is a 
convenient journey by land to the Army air 
field at Fairbanks, and it is a jumping-off 
place for the naval bases at Sitka, Kodiak, 
and Dutch Harbor, 


ROAD WOULD SAVE TIME VITAL IN EMERGENCY 


Many men see this highway as an Amer- 
ican Burma Road, particularly should Japan 
point an offensive north. Then a road to 
Alaska would be a lifeline indeed. From the 
vicinity of Hazelton it now takes 7 or 8 
days to ship equipment to Fairbanks. In 
modern warfare many things can happen 
in 7 or 8 days. Battles can be lost, bases 
conquered, and brave but weaponless men 
killed, With the highway, however, equip- 
ment could reach Fairbanks in 60 hours. 

Some experts see the Alaska highway from 
more than a continental perspective. They 
believe its significance is not to North Amer- 
ica alone. William Albee, who is working 
with the National Resources Planning Board 
on the project, thinks the road should follow 
the old telegraph trail to the shores of the 
Bering Strait. At the same time, in his opin- 
ion, Russia should build roads from the 
Siberian side of the strait to Kamchatka, 
with its naval base at Petropavlovsk, to Rus- 
sian Sakhalin and to China itself. 

Albee maintains that the 56-mile gap of the 
Bering Strait could be spanned by huge plane 
ferries in 20 minutes, and by ships during 
the ice-free months from June to November, 
In his opinion a road all the way to the 
Bering shores would virtually insure land 
transportation of our mifitary products to 
the embattled armies of America and her 
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Allies in the Orient. “With the Russians do- 
ing the same kind of work on their side 
of the strait,” explains Albee, “we can Carry 
out an encirclement move against the Japa- 
nese from positions in Japan’s front yard, 
back yard, and side yard, instead of from 
thousands of miles away as at present.” 

This is a war of equipment and machines. 
That is why both Albee and Congressman 
Macnuson contend that the road to Alaska 
is of such critical importance. The highway, 
Macnuson claims, would cost only $30,000,- 
000—about the cost of a heavy cruiser. 

For 832 picturesque miles the road is in 
existence already. It starts at the new 
$7,000,000 Pattullo Bridge in Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia. It twists up the Fraser River, 
and when the river bends north at Lytton 
the highway bends with it. Through the 
Fraser's mammoth canyon the road stretches, 
between the rocky crags of Hell’s Gate. It 
follows the old Cariboo Trail, where long aga 
the mail coaches creaked down from Quesnel 
and Prince George loaded with gold dust. 
At places the road is drenched by the river's 
spray, and a few miles beyond it clings to 
cliffs a thousand feet high. 


HAZELTON PRESENT TERMINUS OF NORTHERN 
ROAD 


Finally, 525 miles north of Vancouver, the 
highway widens and runs into Prince George. 
This is a frontier town. Moccasined Indians 
stroll along the road and trappers and back- 
woodsmen get their grubstakes here. Three 
hundred miles farther on is Hazelton. At 
Hazelton the road ends. It becomes a pair 
of ruts and the ruts peter out into a path 
and the path bumps into the dark wilder- 
ness. It is like coming to a great sea. Off 
there beyond the dense forests and cold plains 
is Alaska, yet no loads of food, guns, and oil 
can reach Alaska overland until the fast- 
nesses are cut by an extension of the road. 

Some experts claim that the present road 
up the Fraser River Canyon to Prince George 
and Hazelton is picturesque for touring, but 
decidedly impractical for military loads, This 
is absolutely true. Stevenson’s “oxen and 
wainrope” could not drag tanks and artillery 
around the curves and into the chasms which 
stud the 832 miles of road that extend north 
from Vancouver. Such was never intended 
to be the case, however. Ironically enough, 
the only part of America’s Burma Road now 
in existence will not be used for the road’s 
main purpose, which is the transportation 
of military equipment. 

A heavily ballasted spur of the Canadian 
National Railroad swings in from the east at 
Prince George. It then rolls northwest to 
Hazelton through two wilderness towns, Van- 
derhoof and Smithers, which now are noted 
for, of all things, grass seed. At Hazelton 
the railroad bends back toward the south 
again and twists down the Skeena River to 
Prince Rupert on the coast. Plans for use 
of the Alaska Highway call for all ordnance, 
supplies, and oil to be hauled to Prince George 
or Hazelton by train. There it would be 
stored in underground caches, or transferred 
immediately to truck for the haul to Alaska. 

Over what route will the 1,400 miles of 
new highway get to Fairbanks in the interior 
of Alaska? This question has split the Amer- 
ican and Canadian commissions. Both 
groups want the road built, but they cannot 
agree as to its location. The American com- 
mission favors a course extending northwest 
from Hazelton ¢lose to the shore of the Pa- 
cific. The Canadian delegates are holding out 
for a route approximately 120 miles farther 
east, which would go north from Prince 
George across Sifton Pass. 

The two routes would join near White- 
horse, which the Americans consider “the 
most strategic point.” Both commissions 
have presented arguments for their choices. 
The Canadians insist that their route, being 
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farther from the coast and behind the moun- 
tain ranges which tower above the sea, would 
be far less vulnerable to attack. They also 
claim that it would be cheaper to construct 
because it would follow the Rocky Mountain 
trench and would be less hampered by fog 
and deep snows. In addition, Prince George, 
the Canadian route’s southern terminus, is a 
division point on the railroad. 


VALUE SEEN IN ROUTE CLOSE TO CITIES OF COAST 


The American commissioners declare that 
the proximity to the coast of their course has 
numerous advantages. Short branch roads 
could be constructed which would be outlets 
for the towns along the shore of southeastern 
Alaska. These towns include Ketchikan, 
Petersburg, and Juneau, the capital of the 
Territory. The American course is also far 
more scenic and would have a greater tourist 
and recreational value after the war is ended. 
And it would tap the mineral deposits which 
pock the Tanana River Valley, besides open- 
ing up the expansive Fortymile region. 

There is not a vast difference between the 
two routes, and probably one or the other 
soon will be decided upon. The Canadian 
survey is considered more likely, now that 
war has started in the Pacific, for it is a 
longer distance from the ocean and not so 
close to the countless fjords that serry the 
Alaskan coast. These deep bays, surrounded 
by peaks and hills, could afford hiding places 
to innumerable enemy aircraft carriers and 
raiders. And one of the wartime purposes of 
the highway, after all, is to escape the perils 
of maritime commerce. 

Yet there is still a third route. Strangely 
enough, this route has little or no resem- 
blance to the courses marked off by the Ca- 
nadian and American governmental commis- 
sions, This would come in from the Middle 
West and would run along the eastern slope 
of the Rockies. From Peace River, in the 
Province of Alberta, it would stretch to the 
Great Slave Lake, in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and then would go northwest into 
Yukon Territory, and thus to Dawson, A 
connecting road might also link this route 
with the Canadian route. The connection 
would go through Fort Nelson. 


ROUTE WOULD BE LESS STORMY THAN OTHERS 
PROPOSED 


Albee favors this route for several reasons. 
He believes it would avoid the severe storms 
which prevail west of the Canadian Rockies. 
It would be impregnable to air attacks from 
the sea because of the great jagged rampart 
of the Rockies, and it wou!d avoid expensive 
mountain construction. Vilhjalmar Stefans- 
son also has endorsed this route, because it 
would tie Alaska more directly to the very 
heart of the arsenal of democracy—with Chi- 
cago and Detroit and the cther great manus 
facturing centers. 

Yet despite the attractiveness of this prairie 
route, it probably will not be built except as 
an auxiliary to one or the other of the sea< 
board courses. Engineers and military experts 
point out why. Defense of the coast is vital 
and such a road would leave the shore line 
too unprotected by lines of communication. 
In addition, construction of airplanes in 
Seattle and Los Angeles and the production of 
aluminum on the Columbia River has helped 
to shift the center of industry westward, 
making the Pacific slope a more logical ter- 
minus for the highway. 

Exactly which route the new road to Alaska 
will follow is still a moot point. That the 
highway will be built seems almost settled. 
Albee estimates that if construction begins 
at once, trucks will rcell along the highway by 
the early weeks of 1943. It is certain that the 
road will connect with the Richardson High- 
way in Alaska, which runs from Anchcrage, 
on the coast through Fairbanks, to the 
interior. 
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Address by the President on His Sixtieth 
Birthday Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the 
President of the United States on the oc- 
casion of his sixtieth birthday anniver- 
Sary on January 30, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To all of you who are making tonight’s cele- 
brations such a success, I want to say, very 
simply, thank you. 

In the midst of world tragedy—in the midst 
of sorrow, suffering, destruction, and death— 
it is natural for most of us to say even on a 
birthday or a feast day, “Isn’t the word ‘happy’ 
a bit out of place just now?” 

That was perhaps my own predominant 
thought this morning. Yet the day itself and 
the evening have brought with them a great 
reassurance which comes from the deep 
knowledge that most of this world is still 
ruled by the spirit of faith, and hope, and 
charity. 

Even in time of war those nations which 
still hold to the old ideals of Christianity and 
democracy are carrying on services to hu- 
manity which have little or no relationship to 
torpedoes or guns or bombs. That means 
very definitely that we have an abiding faith 
in the future—a definite expectancy that we 
are going to win through to a peace which 
will bring with it ccntinuing progress and 
sibstantial success in our efforts for the 
security and not for the destruction of 
humanity. 

Our enemies must at this moment be won- 
dering—if they are permitted to know what 
goes on—how we are finding the time during 
the grim business of war to work for the 
cause of little children. For, under the 
enemies’ kind of government, there is no time 
for or interest in such things; no time for 
ideals; no time for decency; no interest in the 
weak and the afflicted to whom we in this 
country have dedicated this day. 

It would not be strictly true to say that our 
enemies pay no attention to health or the 
relief of need. But the difference is this: 
With them it all comes from the top. It is 
done only on order from the ruler. It is car- 
ried out by uniformed servants of the ruler. 
It is based, in great part, on direction, com- 
pulsion, and fear. And the rulers are con- 
cerned not with human beings as human 
beings but as mere-slaves of the state—or as 
cannon fodder. 

The United nations of the world continue, 
however, to put these things on a very dif- 
ferent basis. We support our tasks of hu- 
manity in time of war, as in time of peace, 
through the same old system of telling the 
Lublic of the great need and asking for the 
voluntary help of men, women, and children 
to fill it. 

The fight against the disease of infantile 
paralysis has proven beyond doubt that the 
way democracy works—the voluntary way— 
is efficient and successful. It is only 10 years 
ago that this country undertook, through 
wholly private contributions, to organize 
every locality to carry on this great effort, not 
for a year or two, but for all the future years— 
so long as the fight can help humanity. 
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Today, as in these many years past, we con- 
crusade—made 


fantile paralysis. That will be good news and 

a@ well-deserved boon to the fathers who are 

serving their flag on land and on sea in many 

parts of the world, and to the mothers who 

have been left at home to do their brave 
to carry on. 

I am made additionally happy by the fact 
that in many of our sister republics of the 
Americas parties and celebrations are being 
held today to provide needed help to the 
children in those lands. 

For all these reasons I am very sure that 
this day has not been wasted—that it has 
been a useful day. For all that you have done, 
I am very grateful. 

For we have all been helpful in lifting 
some of the clouds of unhappiness and 
anxiety which have settled down on many of 
our citizens. In that realization I am sure 
we shall have added strength to face the days 
of trial which lie ahead until peace with 
victory is assured. 

The lives of all of us are now dedicated to 
working and fighting, and, if need be, dying 
for the cause of a better future—the future 
that belongs to our little children. 





National Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rsecorp an address 
I delivered in observance of National 
Freedom Day under the auspices of the 
citizens’ committee in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music on Sunday, February 
1, 1942. The general chairman was 
Maj. R. R. Wright, Sr., president of the 
National Negro Bankers’ Association, one 
of the leading businessmen of Philadel- 
phia and widely known throughout the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Today we observe February 1, because, on 
this day in 1865, Abraham Lincoln affixed his 
signature to the thirteenth amendment. 
These glorious United States of America have 
given liberty to the world, under which men 
have organized and supported a free govern- 
ment for more than a century and a half. 
We who have wiped out slavery in our own 
borders are now engaged in a war to wipe out 
slavery from the face of the earth. We know 
what it means to raise the standard of liv- 
ing among our own people. We believe that 
when the standard of living is raised for all 
people throughout the world, a just and 
lasting peace will come for all men. 

Seventy-seven years ago, the movement for 
liberty was started by Abraham Lincoln. It 





has been said that George Washington was 
“born to the purple,” but Lincoln was “born 
of the people.” The thirteenth, fourteenth, 


suasion might bring emancipation, so that it 
would not be necessary to resort to force or 
war, to achieve the ideals of liberty. I have 
sought to follow in my grandfather's way of 
life. Always, I have sought to win the nec- 
essary social objectives through peace. How- 
ever, the day has now come when the force 
of dictatorship must be answered, blow for 
blow, by the democratic powers of the world. 
We are determined to win the peace. We 
know that peace, not war. makes for the 
safety of mankind. Peace, not war, is our 
final objective. 

Several years ago, in the Senate barber 
shop of the Capitol at Washington, I came to 
know very well one of the colored barbers, a 
gentleman who was permanently on the Sen- 
ate pay roll He died several years ago, at 
the age of 94. He was highly respected by 
all who knew him, and if he had lived until 
today, he would have been more than 100 
years old. In his long life, he had risen from 
a slave to be a freeman. It was a delight 
to listen to him talk, for he knew the 
Scriptures very well. Indeed, he was called 
“Bishop Simms.” He told me that the 
colored people, during the Civil War, had a 
propaganda of their own expressed in music, 
You all remember the song, “Go down Moses, 


. way down in Egypt’s land. Tell old Pharoah, 


let my people go.” Interpreted, that meant, 
“Go up North to Washington and tell Abra- 
ham Lincoln freedom day has come.” That 
song was the propaganda of liberty in that 
day long ago among the colored people in 
their struggle for freedom. 

Long ago the Master Teacher said, “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall 
make you free.” The light of truth has been 
penetrating the darkness of ignorance and 
intolerance for many generations. A great 
darkness remains yet to be dispelled. I be- 
lieve in education as a light bringer in this 
world of darkness. Education is our biggest 
and most important business in these days 
when we must battle against the forces of a 
totalitarian system. 

The leadership of education in this time of 
national emergency should rest not only with 
professional teachers but with thousands of 
others, in the home, in the market place, and 
in the factories. This responsibility extends 
wherever the social obligations to advance the 
truth is felt. Education has a special refer- 
ence today to civilian safety and military pro- 
tection. Every school, every home, every fac- 
tory, should lend full cooperation to the com- 
munity, the State, and the Nation in the 
building of morale and the promotion of the 
will to win. 

It is necessary that a dynamic patriotism 
among us be directed to oppose the cruel and 
aggressive spirit of the dictators. We cannot 
rest or be idle while we face this challenge. 
Our educational program must become thor- 
oughly imbued with the fundamental prin- 
ciples and spirit of America. 

Education is expensive. As citizens, we 
have spent millions of dollars for education 
and public enlightenment, but I am not con- 
cerned over the cost, because there is so much 
evidence of a gemeral public support of this 
way of life. Had other people in dictator 
lands devoted but a small part of their wealth 











and industry to the dissipation of ignorance, 
intolerance, and bigotry, the world would not 
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ings, military attacks, or extensive fires. In- 
struction should be given by schools in order 
that suffering may be averted and life shal} 
be protected. 

Beyond the immediate necessity of main- 
taining our schools for educational purposes 
in this war period, we must lcok to the com- 
ing day of peace for the problems and the 
demands that will then face us. Probably 
we shall never return to the exact educa- 
tional patterns which are now followed. 
New concepts and new philosophies of edu- 
cation will require new courses of study and 
new methods of teaching. But in all this 
we must loyally and persistently maintain 
our American principles of government and 
our free way of life. We must make sure 
that we do not fight this war in vain. 

The freedom our people have always cher- 
ished is now at stake. All of our wars have 
been fought for freedom’s cause. Our birth 
as a nation came in our first fight for free- 
dom. The War of 1812 had the same pur- 
pose. The Civil War was fought to preserve 
and to advance liberty. The last World War 
and the present world conflict continue this 
fight for freedom, and we are carrying that 
fight to every part of the world. We dare not 
lose. Defeat would deprive us of all that we 
hold dear. All of our essential freedoms 
— go. We dare not fail. We shall not 
ail. 

America—the greatest production power of 
the world—is in the battle for liberty. We 
are dedicating our machine power, our money 
power, our manpower to victory. Our new 
military machines are making their force felt 
in every part of the globe. The main task 
now before us is the conversion of our full 
production capacity to the needs of military 
might. To this task we bring boundless en- 
ergy, , Tesources, and efficiency. We 
shall prove to Hitler that no slave driver can 
ever win a final victory over free men. 





Our Big Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech deliv- 
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ered by me at Madison, Wis., on January 
28 last, before fifteenth annual merchan- 
dising school and sales show. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be your guest this evening; 
happy to be back in my own State and meet 
with old friends and make new ones; happy 
to discuss with you a topic which is engaging 
the best thought of our Nation—a subject 
which calls for prayerful consideration from 
each of us, and which will continue to absorb 
our attention for a long time to come. 

At the outset of our discussion here this 
evening, I should like to compliment Mr. Fit- 
schen and the officers of your organization 
for the farsighted program which they are 
formulating in an endeavor to anticipate the 
problems up ahead. That foresight has been 
characteristic of your organization since 1925 
when you organized and that foresight is vital 


today, not only to your organization but to - 


the national war effort. 

We are facing a great national challenge 
which involves a challenge to each one of us, 
but we are equal to the task. Every red- 
blooded American is responding fervently to 
the call of this hour. We recognize that we 
are living in one of the great periods of his- 
tory and we are ready to meet any demand 
which may be made on us. 

The big job for 131,000,000 Americans is to 
order our thinking, our living, and our polit- 
ical and economic life so that we will win the 
war, keep our American way of life intact, 
and take the right course in the post-war 
period, to the end that America and the world 
will be a better place in which to live. 

Just a few days ago a gentleman called at 
my office. He was very much agitated. He 
was upset. He had come to Washington for 
@ purpose and things hadn’t worked out the 
way he thought they should. 

I have seen many such folks who were 
upset. Nearly every mail brings some indi- 
cation that folks have not accustomed them- 
selves to the great fact that we are living 
in a changed and a changing world. We 
have to learn to accommodate ourselves to 
change. If we don’t we will be perpetually 
upset. 

I took this distinguished citizen over to the 
window of my private office. After he had 
asked me how I could remain so calm in the 
midst of all this turbulence, I pointed out 
to him the Washington Monument, the Lin- 
coln Memorial, and over at Arlington the 
home of Robert E. Lee. I pointed out to 
him the Cathedral in which were buried the 
bedies of Woodrow Wilson and Admiral 
Dewey and other distinguished Americans, 
and I said, “Answering your question, I have 
two safety valves. That’s how I generally 
keep calm. They are a sense of humor and 
an abiding faith.” I said you have to have 
these two safety valves if you are going to 
get by in Washington, if you are going to 
stay out of the hospital, if you are going to 
keep a balanced intellect. 

I recalled to him that Lincoln in the midst 
of the great Civil War, when his Cabinet re- 
flected only discouragement and defeat, be- 
cause for some 2 years every word from the 
South and West was defeat, defeat, Lincoln 
in this very city would try to get balance into 
the minds of his Cabinet by telling some 
humorous incident, a joke, anything to get 
release to the pent-up fears. 

Again calling his attention to the monu- 
ments and the cathedral, I said: “I often look 
out of this window when things get charged 
and two statements come to my mind—one 
out of the Book of Books, ‘The battle is not 
yours, but the Lord’s’; and the other from an 
ancient philosopher, ‘This, too, will pass,’” 
and I directed his attention to the fact that 
the problems of Washington and Lincoln and 
Lee and Wilson were of the past. 
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This people, I told him, would carry 
through to victory no matter what the odds, 

Yes, gentlemen, a sense of humor and faith 
in the abiding triumph of right are necessary 
equipment for everyone nowadays who wants 
to efficiently carry out his job. 

We are investing in a war. We must also 
be ready to invest in the peace which will 
follow. The job of rebuilding and replacing 
will be tremendous. Peace may bring a crisis 
as serious as war. 

The first month of the war cost the United 
States two and one half billion dollars—more 
than $1,800,000,000 being spent for direct de- 
fense activities (that exceeds by more than 
half a billion dollars the peak spending in the 
World War). 

The new war budget calls for the greatest 
spending effort in world history. 

We will spend half our income to finance 
the war and our income will be about $100,- 
000,000,000, but all of our brains, brawn, and 
machines will be used to defeat the Axis. 

We have a tremendous productive capacity 
and our standard of living in a war period 
will still be higher than in any other country, 
though there will be grave sacrifices. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress appropri- 
ated more money than any legislative body 
in the world—about $58,000,000,000. About 
thirty-three billions of that was for the Army, 
Navy, and lend-lease funds. The year 1942 
will far exceed that outlay. 

Since this is a business group, I should prob- 
ably state at the outset that I feel there is 
a@ definite socialized trend of. acquisition by 
Government investment and taxation. This 
trend, if it is carried to its logical conclusion, 
is contrary to our democratic war aim. We 
must not win our freedom on the battlefield 
only to lose it on the home front. 

I am talking to a group of businessmen. 
I am not going to talk “shop” this evening. 
If I did, I would feel that I was remiss in 
meeting the great opportunity that is pre- 
sented by my being able to exchange thoughts 
with you. I want to calmly and dispassion- 
ately discuss with you this big job of ours— 
this tremendous task which confronts this 
people now that we are at war. 

There was a time before December 7, 1941, 
when the opinion of a large group of Ameri- 
cans was that the big job that confronted 
America was solely defense—not defense in its 
narrow sense, but defense in its broadest 
aspects—an economic defenses, a social de- 
fense, a military defense. With very few 
exceptions even those Members of Congress 
who opposed involvement supported defense 
appropriations. I myself supported appro- 
priations for more than eight hundred mil- 
lions in 1939 and I supported appropriations 
for more than eight billions in 1940 (that 
includes every military and naval appropria- 
tion presented to the Senate) and in 1941 I 
supported defense appropriations of more 
than thirty-two billions. I might add that 
I analyzed our defense in speaking before the 
Central Retail Feed Association convention in 
Milwaukee on June 9, 1941. However, changed 
conditions have changed our task. 

On December 6 last this Nation was di- 
vided on the subject of intervention and 
nonintervention. On December 7, 1941, after 
Pearl Harbor, there was no further issue left 
to divide us. One hundred and thirty-one 
million people were as one in the battle for 
victory over the enemy. 

The whole Nation responded to the chal- 
lenge. The Nation recognized that we were 
now in a battle for our life—our national 
existence. We took stock. We recognized 
that the job of preparedness for any emer- 
gency had not been done—for defense or 
offense. 

We recognized that while Congress had ap- 
propriated large sums for the purpose of 
getting production (some $56,000,000,000, 


though up to the time of Pearl Harbor only 
$36,000,000,000 of these appropriations had 
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been contracted for and only $16,000,000,000 
actually spent), this country had really 
lagged in the big job of making America 
strong and impregnable. Perhaps our lead- 
ers had not grasped the bigness of the war 
effort necessary to keep America secure. 
The real picture had not been presented and 

’ sold to the American people and very few 
had an adequate realization of what this 
war effort would mean. 

Now, no longer is anyone talking about 
business as usual, taxes as usual, strikes as 
usual. We know now that unless we get 
results and get them soon, our very liberty 
is at stake. Consequently, the Executive. 
who is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, exercising his war powers, is vir- 
tual dictator of the economic and military 
life of this Nation. Everything is now sub- 
ordinated to getting results, and administra- 
tion leaders explain that this means even 
taking stocks of retail and wholesale goods 
if such goods consist of needed priority 
metals or merchandise. 

It means a tax bill (if we are realistic and 
not merely politic) which will make the aver- 
age citizen who has been growling about taxes 
in the past, actually gasp. It means that the 
Commander in Chief may take over the rail- 
roads, the radio, the telephone, as well as 
all of the productive capacity of the Nation. 

We are at war, gentlemen, and the result of 
that war will determine a continuance of our 
freedom or it may mean slavery. All of the 
subjugated nations of Europe know what it 
means to be taken over by the Axis Powers. 

The way this war goes will determine 
whether we will retain our way of life. Some 
of us have been able to contrast what we 
have in America with what France and Hol- 
land and Belgium and Norway and Poland 
and Czechoslovakia have no longer, but which 
they possessed only a few years ago. 

What we are fighting for is not simply to 
protect life and property, but the American 
way of life, in which all men are possessed 
of certain inalienable rights—life, liberty; and 
the pursuit of happiness—a way of life where 
government derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed, where freedom of 
religion, speech, press, assembly, and petition 
exists as a matter of right—a way of life where 
government is the servant and the people are 
the masters—a way of life where in spite of 
all the crackpot politicians, who have cre- 
ated division and class hatred in the past, 
we still have the highest standard of living 
that the world has ever known—a way of 
life where thrift and industry and integrity 
find the road to success. Yet, let us admit it, 
we are fighting so that America will in the 
post-war period be a mighty instrument for 
world civilization, justice, and peace. 

I am speaking to men who do things, lead- 
ers, if you please, men to whom others look 
to for guidance and direction. Do not for 
one moment minimize your job—your oppor- 
tunity to do a big job in building America 
strong. 

In the trying days that are up ahead, 
yours will be the privilege of applying the 
antidote of reason and calmness and judg- 
ment to the unpoised minds, the folks who 
will be filled with discouragement and fear. 
Yours will be the job of aiding the Govern- 
ment in making the efforts of the fifth col- 
umnists and the defeatists ineffective. This 
is all part of the great productive scheme 
which Government is now engaged in. We 
are not only going to produce tanks, anti- 
aircraft guns, airplanes, and ships in vast 
quantities, but we are going to build the 
morale of this Nation strong, so strong that 
nothing can cause it to break. 

I believe that among all of us Americans 
it would be very difficult to find anyone, at 
least any thinking American, who would be 
willing to trade our way of life for the 
Communistic way, the Fascist way, or the 
Nazi way. 
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I believe that every thinking American 
feels that with this great change which is 
taking place in America due to this tre- 
mendous war , there will come a 
post-war period which will bring a real crisis. 
All of us realize that what we do today, 
what we do during the war period, and how 
we do what we do, will have a tremendous 
bearing upon our economic and political life 
after the war is over. 

Therefore, as sensible men, we must give 
earnest thought to the course that we should 
pursue. 

1. The first thing we must agree on 
is that we must establish absolute national 
unity, with the single objective of winning 
the war. 

2. We must make up out minds that the 
cost is going to be tremendous, that it is 
going to require sacrifice such as we have 
never known before, and that we are will- 
ingly going to pay the bill. 

3. That the war effort is going to disar- 
range the economic life of some people more 
than others, but that those who suffer are 
entitled to consideration from Government 
and the rest of us. 

4. That those who have the greatest 
material stake should correspondingly pay 
the larger taxes because preservation of the 
American way will preserve their stake— 
recognizing that we are all in the same boat, 
those who are rich in this world’s goods and 
those who are poor, and if that boat should 
crack up, we lose not only our worldly goods, 
but our freedoms. 

5. Recognizing that there will be a vast 
turn-over in labor, it is incumbent upon 
Government and industry and everyone to 
create a reserve of purchasing power, and 
also create a reservoir of projects which will 
absorb at least a part of the shock when our 
defense program will terminate. 

6. Reserves must be set up by industry and 
business to finance the wages and expenses 
of the transitional post-war period when in- 
dustry shifts from war production to civilian 
production. I might add that I am now seek- 
ing to draft legislation along these lines in an 
effort to anticipate the grave economic prob- 
lems which will come in the post-war period. 

7. All units of Government, including 
States and municipalities, must accumulate 
a reservoir of projects which may be used to 
take up the unemployment slack which will 
follow the let-down in war production. I 
have repeatedly spoken in and out of Con- 
gress of this great need. 

8. I believe it is particularly important that 
municipalities and States begin to equip 
themselves to handle the post-war social and 
economic problems so that it will not be 
necessary for the Federal Government to step 
in and assume an increasing control. Mu- 
nicipalities and States would do well now to 
create committees to anticipate the post-war 
readjustment problems. Our first problem 
is to win the war; our second is to win the 
peace. 

9. The post-war period should also be a 
period when at long last we give our out- 
moded taxation system a complete and long- 
deferred overhauling. 

10. It might be well, also, to set up com- 
mittees seeking to simplify our political struc- 
ture, in the post-war period so that wasteful 
and irresponsive functions might be adjusted 
to existing conditions. 

11. Educational and social programs should 
be correlated in a program designed to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the disillusioned period 
of cynicism, shell-shocked morality, and spir- 
itual starvation which followed the last war— 
give us great teachers, filled with spiritual 
values. 

12. It is my hope that in the post-war 
period, States will resist every unwarranted 
federalization trend. I believe that respon- 
sibility must be kept closer to home. The 





the Constitution 
should not wait 
start decentralizing, 
And what is more, it should start to dem 
bilize much of 
many of its no 
ments. Doing this, we 
and a half dollars more for war 
13. We must at the present 
future purchasing power for the post-war 


period. One way in which we can accumu- 
late such a purchasing power is through the 
of defense bonds. 

14. Individuals should now accumulate 
voluntarily, in addition to those needs created 
by Government restrictions, a backlog of 
needs which will create employment when 
war industries slump. As far as possible, let 
private industry rather than government take 
up the slack. 

15. It is my hope that in the post-war 
period we will set up permanent machinery 


over-all budget beyond which the House of 
Representatives cannot venture. 

Emphasis on the individual and free enter- 
prise must not be lost in post-war regimenta- 
tion. That emphasis has existed throughout 
our history and must remain part of our 
future destiny. 

Let us today reinstate wherever possible 
the traditional American doctrines of thrift 
and economy. As individuals we must meas- 
ure up to our responsibilities not only in 
winning the war for freedom but in rv- 
ing that freedom in the un chaos 
which may follow after the war has been won. 
In the post-war period free enterprise must 
win its battle for survival. It must display 
initiative, self-discipline, and social responsi- 
bility. It must display vision and coopera- 
tion. It must make a blueprint for the war 
aftermath period. 

Let us not forget that the best military 
brains are saying this will be a long war. 
We in America at long last are awakening to 
that fact. Some of the plans for production 
are tremendous. As a result I believe before 
we are through the Government will take 
from 40 to 50 percent of each individual’s 
income over the exemption. I believe the 
American people will be ready to pay that 
because they sense what a defeat to America 
might mean. 

In a real sense everyone is a member of the 
Army of the United States. Factional politics 
should be taboo. The newspapers should stop 
their sniping, particularly some of the inter- 
ventionist newspapers We might well say 
to them, wait until Hitler is defeated; then 
we can debate who was right, the interven- 
tionist or the noninterventionist. The calm 
appraisal of history will write a just evalua- 
tion of this period. On December 7, 1941, all 
differences between Americans were rubbed 
out by Japan’s brutal attack on Hawaii. 

We know that we are at war with those who 
recognize no international good faith. They 
are literally international gangsters. To ob- 
tain their end, which is the division of the 
world, there are no means they will not stoop 
to use. The attack on Manila is just a symp- 
tom. While the Japanese Ambassador and 
special envoy were here talking peace, appar- 
ently seeking a peaceful way out, this brutal 
and dastardly attack took place, which 
turned our people from constructive living 
to the science of destructive force, but as & 
united people. 

Americans, with victory won, whether it 
come 1 year, 2 years, or 5 years hence, will 
have to face a great reconstruction period. 
It must not be a repetition of what took 
place in the South after the Civil War, nor 
must it be a repetition of world conditions 
as they were between 1916 and the rise of 
Hitler. If we are to learn the correct way to 
solve this post-war international problem, we 
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to think it through, and 
I mean Mr. American, the 
We should not leave it to 


The airplane and modern inventions, and 
the tremendous cost of war with its utter 
waste and futility, demand that each of us 
dedicate ourselves to finding the answer to 

of international war. I believe 
with those who say that before we find that 
sol world affairs, we should also at 
the sarae time devote ourselves to the prob- 
lem that arises Out of mass production, a 
situation where three parties, managem: 
(or capital), labor, and the public, are in- 
volved. 

As in international affairs, so in this mass- 





We must in our domestic affairs seek the 
solution to the problem that arises out of 
production on our farms. Even now some 
26 or 27 percent of our people live on the 
land, and yet their share of the income 
totals about 11 percent. 

On our domestic front during this war 
and post-war period the mind of the public 
must con’tantly be on -the alert so it will 
not be led astray by the politician who in- 
dulges in class hatred and in the tactics of 
division. 

Now, in the field of international affairs 
it is hoped that our people will out of this 
war experience fully realize that the world 
has grown smaller and that we—this beloved 
United States of America—are an integral 
part of the globe, the most significant part; 
and because nations can no longer live unto 
themselves, that America under a leadership 
which is sane and sensible contribute of her 
great material and spiritual wealth of faith, 
to aid in bringing this chaotic world of 
ours back to some sort of order. 

Our statesmen who have this job must be 
something more than dreamers and idealists. 
They must possess prudence and caution 
and a clear comprehension of human nature. 
They must be ready to match and overcome 
the cunning and the thousand years of 
hate of the leaders of the other nations. 

The greatest contribution we could make 
to world stability and to the possible organ- 
ization of a stabilizing group of nations 
would be for us in our own land to demon- 
strate for all the world what an enlightened 
democratic leadership can do under a re- 
publican form of government, to accomplish 
the prosperity and happiness of our people. 
Our yesterdays are gone forever. We may 
never again return to the old economic ruts, 
though it is my hope that we retain a sys- 
tem of American free enterprise. 

The pathway of the future may channel 
our resources along paths we do not con- 
template now; but be they what they may, 
if we can preserve our great freedoms, if we 
can more nearly approximate the solution 
of the poverty problem, if we can rebuild 
the blighted areas in our cities, alleviate 
unnecessary suffering, provide tor the aged, 
and arrange equitable economic compensa- 
tion for all those who are éndustrious and 
good citizens, then indeed will America be 
a lighthouse for peace to the poor, benighted, 
hate-filled nations of earth. 

In approaching this great post-war recon- 
struction problem we must recognize the 
need of being dynamically realistic. We must 
not step in where angels fear to tread, and 
the leaders of this Nation must not sacrifice 
America on the altar prepared by the hate- 
filled, unscrupulous, double-dealing politi- 
cians of the Old World 

We have had 9 years of trial and error— 
trying by mere legislation to bring about the 
millennium, and we have learned—at least, 
I hope the vast majority of people have— 
that industry and thrift and honesty and 
hard work are necessary for successful ac- 
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complishment in any human endeavor. Mere | HicHER Taxes, Forcep Savincs, HELD ONLY 


passing of laws will provide no substitutes. 

Our founding fathers the im- 
perative need of the Bill of Rights. They 
tacked it onto the Constitution. Those who 
guide this Nation in the post-war period must 
ever have in mind the need of an “interna- 
tional bill of rights.” This people will not 
trade what we have for a mess of pottage. 
That does not mean we are blind to realities; 
it does mean we are awake to realities, that 
we are trustees of our American way of life, 
and that we mean to retain it by winning 
this war and to retain it afterward by win- 
ning the peace, not by being taken for an 
international joyride. : 

I believe that our freedom is in jeopardy. 
I believe that the Axis Powers—Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and Japan—are attempting to turn 
the hands of the clock back. The leaders of 
France belong to the same group—Petain, 
Weygand, and Laval—that is why France 
fell It is a return to the ancient cycle of 
absolutism under a new term. It is a return 
to what we considered the outmoded con- 
cept that the king or the fuehrer is every- 
thing, the state is everything the people 
nothing These leaders have thrown out the 
window the American concept of the rights 
of the individual. 

I thank God that America is awake. I 
believe that the youth of this country will 
thrill to the job that is before them. They 
know that they not only will have to pre- 
serve but will have to rebuild our democracy. 
Yes, since Pearl Harbor the spirit of defeatism 
and escapism, smugness, and complacency 
hav~ all vanished. 

This Nation has before it a job of such 
stupendous proportions that it is almost 
humanly impossible to appreciate it or sense 
it. But with an awakened America, where 
the mind and heart of America is mobilized, 
where America appreciates that eternal vigi- 
lance is indeed not only the price of liberty 
but the price of maintaining liberty—then 
we need not fear our tomorrow. Let me 
repeat, the challenge is tremendous not only 
to defeat the enemy but to keep this Nation 
mentally alert, financially strong, and morally 
and socially sane to rebuild our own and the 
world economy after the war is over and to 
take its part—a leading role—on the world’s 
stage, to see if it is possible to destroy the 
causes of war and to make impossible an- 
other war holocaust. 

Oh, my fellow citizens, what a job this 
is; to be asked to meet head-on the chal- 
lenges that arise out of this period—a period 
characterized as one of blood, sweat, and 
tears, but one in which we are asked to do 
our part to liberate mankind from the 
shackles of hate and war. 
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Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the January 
19 issue of the New York World-Tele- 
gram, by G. Ogden Trenchard, on the 
timely and important subject of infla- 
tion. 

: There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEANS To PREVENT INFLATIONARY SPIRAL OF 
PRICES 


(By G. Ogden Trenchard, vice president, 
Economics Statistics, Inc.) 


“Before long there will be more purchasing 
power running around hunting something to 
buy than there are goods available. If that 
occurs to a substantial degree, no power on 
earth can prevent inflation.” So said Leon 
Henderson in Atlantic City on July 14, 1941. 
Here Mr. Henderson is talking about the in- 
flation of buying power which is usually ac- 
companied by price inflation. Rising prices 
are an effect or symptom of inflation—not the 
real cause. To understand the best methods 
of combatting inflation by price control it is 
first essential to understand how the infla- 
tion of buying power originates. 

Periodically, modern industrial societies ex- 
perience unusually large expenditures which 
are not directly associated with the produc- ~ 
tion of essential consumers’ goods and serv- 
ices. The principal sources of such vast out- 
lays are (1) capital expenditures for new 
Plants and equipment, (2) private home 
building, (3) large increases in foreign ex- 
penditures for domestic goods, and (4) heavy 
cash deficits of the Government precipitated 
by war, relief needs, or the payment of a 
bonus or subsidies to some favored group. 


BOOST NATIONAL INCOME 


Ir these types of expenditures are extremely 
large, as is the case in this country at present, 
national income rises much faster than sup- 
plies of consumers’ goods. Larger production 
of consumers’ goods joins with the expendi- 
tures enumerated above to expand the de- 
mand for raw materials and labor. This is 
why such a period is usually accompanied by 
rising prices and higher wages. Our economy 
is going through just such a period at pres- 
ent, with the exception that war conditions 
are intensifying the inflationary danger by 
reducing the production of many durable 
consumers’ ; 

In order to close as much as possible the 
gap between buying power and supplies of 
consumers’ goods, it would seem advisable to 
do everything possible to expand the produc- 
tion of both consumers’ goods and new prod- 
ucts that do not conflict with the war effort. 
Failure to do so would increcse the gap be- 
tween buying power and supplies of goods, 
thereby increasing the amount of inflation. 
To apply rigid controls to prices is to deal 
with the symptoms, not the real cause of 
inflation. 

RATIONING ESSENTIAL 


Keeping these considerations in mind, it is 
obvious that rigid price control cannot pre- 
vent inflation. Infact, an unwise price policy 
which hinders production may increase the 
amount of inflation by widening the pur- 
chasing-power supplies of goods gap. Let us 
grant at the outset that prices should be 
rigidly fixed in cases where higher prices 
would not stimulate production. In such 
cases fixed prices must be accompanied by 
rationing in order to spread the burden of 
shortages as equitably as possible. But where 
the same rigid price policy is applied to in- 
dustry in general, production will be hindered 
and the inflationary gap will widen. 

To get a larger production of consumers’ 
goods, prices which will stimulate production 
must be allowed. Such a policy would con- 
tribute greatly to civilian welfare and the 
preservation of our present economic system. 
But it will not prevent inflation. Inflation of 
buying power can be prevented only if the 
excess of buying power is drawn off by higher 
taxes or by sales of Defense bonds. But the 
basic inflationary condition itself—that is, the 
difference between total production and pro- 
duction of goods for consumption—cannot be 
minimized without stimulating the produc- 
tion of new goods and services for consumers. 
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This means, of course, that any new taxation 
must be such as to encourage that type of 
enterprise. 





Arkansas Valley Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 2, i942 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Oklahoma Doesn’t Want Arkansas 
Valley Authority,” printed in the Okla- 
homa City Times on Thursday, January 
22, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA DOESN’T WANT ARKANSAS 
AUTHORITY 


A bill is being introduced in Congress for 
immediate passage to create an Arkansas 
Valley Authority, patterned after Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Promoters claim it is needed for power to 
manufacture aluminum in Arkansas. 

There are several things wrong with this: 

1. No power that could be generated by the 
proposed dams could possibly be available 
short of 3 or 4 years—too late to have any 
effect on winning the war. Incidentally the 
vast amount of aluminum contributed by 
the people many months ago is still lying 
peacefully in storehouses. 

2. Expert and disinterested authorities like 
Don McBride, director of the State division 
of planning and water conservation, using 
the Government's own figures, have proved 
that energy can be produced from natural gas 
and coal much cheaper than from water 
power. Water power cost of production in 
this area will be 5.95 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
prime output, and 3.72 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, average output. Using gas power, cor- 
responding figures would be 3.28 per kilo- 
watt-hour and 2.24 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
Using coal, corresponding figures would be 
3.58 mills per kilowatt-hour and 2.5 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. Oklahoma has 79,000,000,000 
tons of coal and trillions of cubic feet of gas, 
lying unused in the ground. 

3. Arkansas Valley Authority would put 
every stream and lake under Federal Author- 
ity, thus take away still more State’s rights. 

4. Experience at Grand River and else- 
where proves that such projects do not pro- 
duce flood control. They don’t even pretend 
to control fioods above dams. 

5. Work on this project would divert vast 
amounts of material and labor badly needed 
for defense, at a time when, according to 
congressional committee report, our defense 
preparations have already badly broken down. 

6. The people of Oklahoma have never said 
or even suggested that they want this Fed- 
eral power octupus wound around their 
necks and backs. No vote was ever taken on 
the question. This move is high-handed 
and undemocratic. 

7. Tennessee Valley Authority is the only 
major power project in the United States 
that has failed to produce adequate power 
for defense when most needed. It is a fizzle. 
It has had to buy power from private com- 
panies to supply its own territory. We don’t 
need another one like it. 

While eloquently exhorting “the people” to 
“wake up and sacrifice for the war,” poli- 
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their political pap, and the Arkansas Valley 
Authority is an unadulterated political 
scheme to waste more money out of a bank- 


mgressman 
this bill should be marked for defeat. 





War-Risk Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
RecorD a letter addressed to me by Brig. 
Gen. Eric Fisher Wood, together with 
a letter from General Wood to Hon. 
Lynn H. Stambaugh, national com- 
aa of the American Legion, January 

, 1942. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, FIFTY-THIRD FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE, INDIANTOWN 
Gap MILITARY R=sERVATION, Pa., 
January 8, 1942. 
Senator James J. Davis, 
Senate Office Building, 
Wash‘ngton, D.C. 

Dear Jim: The enclosed is for your ad- 
vance information. 

Under present conditions, of all sorts and 
aspects, I can think of no person who—with 
advantage of himself and to all others con- 
cerned—could more effectively and profitably 
participate in remedying the situation re- 
ferred to. 

Among Pennsylvania troops the persons 
affected include almost all the senior ser- 
geants and almost all the field officers. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Faic FisHER Woop, 
Brigadier General, 
United States Army, Commanding. 


HEADQUARTERS, Firry-THIRD 
FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE, 
Unrrep States Army, 
January 6, 1942, 
Lynn H. STAMBAUGH, 
National Commander, 
The American Legion, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

DEAR COMRADE COMMANDER: We submit to 
your consideration an injustice that we be- 
lieve should be rectified. 

Existing legislation forbids a veteran of the 
last war, who has carried along the last war’s 
$10,000 of personal war-risk insurance, and 
who is now again in the service, to take out 
all or any part of this war’s $10,000 of war- 
risk insurance. In effect, no soldier may have 
a greater total of war-risk insurance, of all 
wars and categories, than $10,000. 

For purposes of discussion, we are willing 
to admit that $10,000 of war-risk insurance is 
adequate for a soldier in his twenties. He 
usualiy has few (if any) persons entirely de- 
pendent upon him; and in general his civilian 
responsibilities are relatively small. 

But a veteran of the last war is not less 
than in his forties. Many, like ourselves, are 
around 50. Our dependents and responsibili- 
ties have, during a generation, become propor- 
tionately greater. Nearly all of us have, for 
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instance, (1) wives of about our own age 
who are no longer in the first vigor of their 

2) children who are being educated, 
and (3) old folks in their seventies for whom 
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is 

oe ae ne, Some 18 years of age in 
1917 plus the 24 years that have intervened 
equals 42). 

Life insurance for soldiers in time of war 
is unobtainable (ocr prohibitive as to rates) 
from commercial companies. Many existing 
policies of long standing have hens clauses 
against death in the military service 

We submit that citizens who voluntarily 
serve in a second war (and we of the last war 
who serve in this one are all volunteers), 
should have right to that second war’s own 
war-risk insurance—that. we should not pre- 
sumptively be penalized (1) for having served 
in a former war, (2) for having had the fore- 
a and patience to keep alive our old war- 

risk insurance throughout the intervening 24 
years, and (3) for having assumed the sepa- 
rate personal risks of a new war. 

Yours respectfully, 
Eric Fisher Woop, 

Brigadier General, United States Army. 

JoxuN GALLO, 
Master Sergeant of a Field Artillery 


Brigade Headquarters. 





A President Is Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
very beautiful poem entitled “A Presi- 
dent Is Born,” written by Frances Jewel 
Stark, of Caldwell, N. J., commemorating 
the first celebration of President Roose- 
velt’s birthday anniversary while he was 
an occupant of the White House. 

I commend this poem to the attention 
of my colleagues and the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A PreEswwENnT Is Born! 
JANUARY THIRTIETH 

This day, in eighteen eighty-two 

From Roosevelt house, glad tidings flew 

That a new babe their hearth did grace: 

Franklin D. thus took his place! 

Dame Destiny smiled in her sleeve: 

Ah! Here was one, born to achieve! 

And all the winds were called together 

In riotous conclave—wintry weather! 
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Wind, imperious and blatant, 
Authority, free from rant!” 
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so!” The Oracle read} 
“The prophecy lies true, ahead!” 
And powers mightier than man 
Linked our future in the plan! 


Thus the call of a great Nation 
United in its approbation 

Of every thought and deed wherewith 
Our leader strives to let us live! 


All hail then our President 

In birthday greetings, Nation sent; 

And may we all add the small blessing 
Of doing our part, his burden lessening! 


—Frances Jewell Stark. 





Care Needed To Preserve Unity Under 
Adversity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Ralph Barton Perry, professor of philos- 
ophy at Harvard University, from the 
New York Times of February 1, 1942: 


Care HeLp NEEDED TO PRESERVE UNITY UNDER 
ADVERSITY—PEARL Harsor ATTACK REGARDED 
AS EFFICACIOUS IN BRINGING ABOUT CON- 
CERTED EFFORT, BUT PRESENT Moop May 
Prove UNSTABLE UNDER PRESSURE OF LONG 
War 


(The author of the following letter has been 
professor of philosophy at Harvard University 
since 1913, is the author of many books on 
philosophy, a former president of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association, and chairman 
of the American Defense, Havard Group.) 


To the Eprror oF THE New YorK TIMEs: 

In discussing American public opinion it 
is now customary to speak of before and after 
Pearl Harbor as though that event had made 
a change both instantaneous and revolution- 
ary. It is now time, 7 weeks after that mo- 
mentous event, to take account of stock and 
ask whether we are, as is commonly said, a 
united people. 

Several things were immediately clear. The 
great debate was suspended. The overt and 
violent attack by Japan settled the question 
of pacifism; the declaration of war by Ger- 
many and Italy settled the question of isola- 
tionism; the realinement of Russia had al- 
ready submerged, if it had not settled, the 
question of communism. Whether we liked 
it or not, it was war; it was our war; and our 
war was not a war either for or against 
communism. 

The emotions aroused by the Pearl Harbor 
incident immediately made it bad taste or 
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volubility that spring up instinctively in 
presence of a common catastrophe. 
UNITY IN OUTBREAK 
While this mood prevailed it was natural 


people, and had even advocated a declaration 
of war for that express purpose. When war 
came their judgment seemed to be confirmed. 
The miracle had happened. Americans of 
every party, creed, class, locality, and natural 
origin seemed suddenly to love one another 
and to have forgotten their differences. 

Organizations such as the Committee to 
Defend America, the Fight for Freedom, and 
the Council for Democracy were dissolved or 
merged because they felt that their job of 
persuasion was done; and other organizations, 
such as America First and the Christian 
Front, dissolved because their job was now 
hopeless. 

The urgency of the war effort compelled 
organized labor to play down its internal dis- 
putes and employers to soften their insis- 
tence on “free enterprise” and the open shop. 
The decision to deport Bridges was reversed 
and nobody paid any attention to the mat- 
ter. Russia and the Red Army were enthu- 
siastically acclaimed in circles which had re- 
cently been allergic to the lightest shades of 
pink 


This was the first and essential phase of na- 
tional unity. That its effects will be lasting 
and that America is now committed to war 
on all fronts and disposed to give what it will 
take to bring victory, and for as long as 
may be necessary—of this there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. 


MUST BE NO LET-DOWN 


But this is a war in which the opposing 
forces are so equally matched that a slight 
handicap may prove fatal. No ounce of 
strength or degree of skill can be spared if 
the victory is to be ours; or, even assuming 
that we cannot be beaten, any weakness may 
result in prolonging the war indefinitely, with 
devastating effects at home as well as abroad. 

It is with this in mind that we must search 
our hearts and ask whether our national unity 
is as complete as it appears and whether 
it is deep and lasting. The immediate effect 
of the attack on Pearl Harbor was a mood, 
and moods, even religious conversions, are 
notoriously transient. The times that really 
tried men’s souls came after rather than 
before "76. The frenzied excitement after 
the attack on Fort Sumter interrupted the 
debate, but it did not win the Civil War for 
the North, though it gave the original im- 
petus. 

This is a good time for Americans to re- 
mind themselves of conditions in France in 
the spring of 1940. The morale was excel- 
lent—everybody felt it and talked about it. 
The country was united and politics was set 
aside. Factories were being converted—with 
all due regard to the danger of unemploy- 
ment. It was to be a fight to the finish. 

One can read whole chapters of Claire 
Booth’s Europe in the Spring and think that 
she is describing the United States after Pearl 
Harbor. The similarity is all the more omi- 
nous when one recalls that France was sub- 
ject, and had for centuries been subject, to 
direct invasion by land, so that there was 
every reason to expect that her initial morale 
would be reinforced and deepened by in- 
stincts of self-preservation. But, as this 
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author shrewdly remarked, cracks in the ship 


mine whether the ship is really seaworthy. 
WE ARE COMMITTED 
The fact is, then, that the outbreak of war 


months and years, we have taken the plunge 
and we are in the water together. It now 
remains to be seen whether we shall remain 


not count on the Pearl Harbor psychology— 
tment of the Japanese at- 
tack, our instinctive response to the challenge 
of the other Axis Powers, or our sense of peril. 

We have already met with serious military 
and naval reverses and have forfeited the 
initiative to the enemy in the Far East. 
Other and equally serious reverses may be in 
store for us. A stern chase is long and dif- 
ficult. Mistakes have been made and we 
shall make more mistakes. 

As yet the American people as a whole 
have not really begun to pay—we have only 
talked about paying. We are enjoying the 
excitement without suffering the pain. We 
know that a profound dislocation of our lives 
is in store for us and that we shall be de- 
prived of every luxury and many conven- 
iences; but as yet we drive our automobiles, 
wear our usual clothes, and eat our usual 
diet. We have not tapped our personal 
reserves. 


OUTLOOK NOT GOOD 


When we begin to pay the costs and feel 
the hurts we shall look for scapegoats. Old 
feuds and partisan conflicts will reopen. If 
the war lengthens out we shall ask ourselves 
whether the game is worth the candle. If 
events run against us we shall begin to com- 
plain of our friends, and we shall be tempted 
to compromise with the enemy. When at 
length the military victory is attained we 
shall be war-weary, and we shall feel an 
almost irresistible impulse to scuttle back to 
normalcy—which means to our traditional 
aloofness, self-indulgence, and irresponsi- 
bility. 

Any or all of these things may happen if 
we are to judge by human nature and the 
history of the past. It is the business of 
every good American to see that they do not 
happen. But it is a grave error to suppose 
that the events of the week of December 
7-14 will be sufficient to prevent them. 

The moral is that the state of public opin- 
ion in America, or of what is called civilian 
morale, is a continuing problem. It is just 
as important a problem today as it was before 
Pearl Harbor. It is an unfinished job that 
will never be finished. 


If the American people are to be and to 
remain united, they must be aware of what 
they are united on. Their union, in other 
words, must be a union of feeling based on a 
union of ideas. Among those leaders of 
opinion who did not find it necessary to 
change their minds after Pearl Harbor there 
is little or no difference as to what these 
ideas are. They have been repeated in al- 
most identical language by the President and 
his Cabinet, by national organizations, such 
as the Committee to Defend America and the 
Council for Democracy, and by private citi- 
zens who have the ear of the public. All are 
agreed on a threefold program—to win the 
war, to participate in the creation of a dur- 
able peace, and in both of these efforts, how- 
ever intense and protracted, to preserve the 
ways of democracy and Christian civilization. 


ENLIGHTENMENT NEEDED 


Morally speaking, the parts of this program 
cannot be taken in sequence but must be 
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carried on abreast. _The purpose of an endur- 
img peace must furnish a part of the will to 
victory, and if for the purpose of winning the 
war commitments are made that will prevent 
a durable peace, the war will not have been 
won but only prolonged. And both in war 
making and in peace making we must con- 
duct ourselves as becomes a democratic and 
a civilized people. 

The real question, then, is whether the 
American people are in fact deeply, unitedly, 
and unshakably convinced of this threefold 
and simultaneous program. If not, there is 
work to be done over and above the work of 


fighting and the work of producing—the work, 
namely, of enlightenment and persuasion. 

The work of winning the war will require a 
cheerful acceptance of sacrifices and an in- 
telligent as well as fiexible adaptation of our 
personal lives and social habits. There can 
be nothing “as usual” except the inner core 
of Americanism. We must learn how to save 
that core while submitting to the exigencies 
of war and altering the external features of 
life as much as may be necessary—short of 
nothing. If some are asked to give their lives, 
- = rest must be prepared to give everything 
else. 

When the time comes to prove this devotion 
by deed and not merely by word, there will 
be complaint and irresolution. Many of those 
who were defeatist before Pearl Harbor will be 
disposed to defeatism in the months or years 
to come. Assuming that their present mood 
is changed, their fundamental nature remains 
the same. 


PRESIDENT A FACTOR 


Many of those whose hatred of President 
Roosevelt distorted their judgment of public 
policy before Pearl Harbor still think of this 
as his war and resent the fact that he is our 
Commander in Chief. They will not readily 
forgive him, least of all for being proved 
right. In time of trouble there will be those 
who will see in the national misfortune a con- 
firmation of their own political and personal 
prejudices. If our industrial production 
proves inadequate, the extremists among 
employers or labor leaders will be quick to 
blame their old antagonists. 

Before Pearl Harbor a considerable minor- 
ity was bitterly opposed to American partici- 
pation in the war for a dozen different bad 
and irreconcilable reasons: Isolationism, An- 
glophobia, Rooseveltphobia, anti-Semitism, 
fascism, pacifism. The war had rolled over 
them, and all are for the moment engulfed. 
But they remain beneath the surface, and 
some, at least, remain precisely what they 
were before. 

Here and there their heads are already be- 
ginning to appear. Waear-weariness or disaster 
will bring them another opportunity which 
they will be ready to seize. What shall be 
done about them? What they have richly 
earned is obscurity. As leaders of opinion, 
they have been tried and found wanting. 
They have been profoundly mistaken and 
should take their places in the rear ranks. 
There is no reason why their opinions should 
receive the slightest attention. They should 
be denied even the consolations of martyr- 
dom. In times of stress, incompetence must 
be ruthlessly eliminated, and this goes for 
leadership of opinion as well as for posts of 
command. 

If America is to participate in the creation 
of a durable peace, we must be prepared to 
meet the inevitable reaction that will set in 
at the close of the war. There will be a pow- 
erful tendency to demobilize not only in the 
military sense but in the moral and political 
sense as well. 

We have been forced by the Axis into a 
world war and our horizon is now unbounded. 
We take it as a matter of course that we may 
be compelled to send our men as well as our 
instruments of war into every part of the 
globe. Even the thought of an expeditionary 


e demonstrations, 
there are many who find this partnership 
both unnatural and repugnant, and Rope 
when the present enemies are overthrown to 
promote Russians to their place. That way 
lies disaster and a long vista of future wars. 
At the same time that we fight by Russia’ 
side we must build bridges of sympathy 
understanding and find some way of accept- 
ing the Russian alliance in the post-war era. 
The isolationism of retreat is 

than the isolationism of avoidance. 
be fortunate indeed if we do not have 
to find fault with our allies and long to 
rid of them. We shall, perhaps, as in 19 
enjoy a sense of meritorious service ungra 
fully received. We shall be weary of strange 
places and strange faces, of alien tongues and 
absence from home. At that hour our isola- 
tionism will be revived, and if we are not con- 
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tions and withdrawals. 
As to the preservation of our democratic 
and civilized tradition it is scarcely neces- 


war of nerves. We shall have to take admin- 
istrative short cuts which seem to many to be 
undemocratic; and then, in the name of de- 
mocracy, we shall abound in fault-finding. 
The development of espionage and the wide- 
spread fear of fifth columnists will excite sus- 
picion of our nationals of foreign birth. 
THINGS TO BE DONE 


Men and women who have been niartyrs to 
our cause are already classified as “enemy 
aliens.” We shall have to discover the right 
middle course between censorship and free- 
dom of the press, in order that the authori- 
ties shall be at all times exposed to a vigilant 
scrutiny. If everybody pays, then everybody 
has a voice in our counsels. Government by 
law will have to be stretched without being 
broken. 

We shall have to cherish the values of 
religion and of liberal culture in a popula- 
tion trained to war and mass production. 
We shall have to keep alive the peaceful arts 
at a time when we are preoccupied with en- 
gines of war. While fighting for the oppor- 
tunity of living well, we must perpetually 
remind ourselves what the good life means, 
lest we forget it forever. In spending our re- 
serves we must preserve the seeds with which 
to sow another crop. 

All of this comes down to the fact that we 
must be united and tenacious in devotion to 
the moral purpose for which we fight—bound 
together by that purpose while we differ as 
to means, true to that purpose while we- are 
compelled to postpone its realization, fighting 
the good fight and keeping the faith. We 
must possess an implacable will to victory 
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Double or More and How the War Ex- 
penses Can Be Paid, Without Interest, 
and the Entire War Debt Liquidated in 
Less Than 40 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of the Government selling interest- 
bearing bonds to individuals and non- 
money-creating corporations for the 
purpose of hindering inflation, but I am 
opposed to the Government selling in- 
terest-bearing bonds, which will be the 
much greater part of bond sales, to pri- 
vately owned banks and the privately 
owned Federal Reserve banks that create 
the money on the credit of the Govern- 
ment and collect an annual tribute, in 
the form of interest, for its use. 

The amount of bonds that can be sold 
to individuals and non-money-creating 
corporations will amount to only a small 
part of the bond sales for paying the 
expenses of the war. Most of the money 
or credit will be obtained through the 
sale of interest-bearing bonds to banks 
that will create the fountain pen money 
to buy them. 

This is the way under the present sys- 
tem the money will be created and paid 
out: 

First. Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau will order the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing to print a billion dol- 
lars worth of bonds providing for 3 per- 
cent interest. 

Second. The bonds will be printed in 
the denominations specified and deliv- 
ered to Secretary Morgenthau. | 

Third. The First National Bank in New 
York buys a million dollars worth of the 
bonds creating a deposit—creating the 
money—and gives Mr. Morgenthau 
credit for the $1,000,000; this credit is 
transferred to the Federal Reserve bank 
in New York. 

Fourth. The Government owes people 
in New York, so one of the 2,274 em- 
ployees in the Treasury Department who 
has the authority to write checks on the 
Government Treasury issues checks ag- 
gregating a million dollars on the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank in New York. 








time the First National Bank in New 
York bought $1,000,000 of the issue. 
Seventh. At the end of 3314 years the 
will have paid a billion dol- 
lars in interest, but will still owe the 
bonds amounting to a billion dollars. 


HOW INTEREST CAN BE SAVED 


Compare this method with the pro- 
posal embodied in H. R. 6391. Under 
this proposal, if enacted into law, the 
money will be obtained and the debt 
liquidated as follows: 

First. Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
ganthau will order the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing to print a billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds providing for no 
interest, payable 3 percent each year 
until paid. 

Second. The bonds will be printed in 
the denominations specified and de- 
livered to Secretary Morgenthau. 

Third. Each of the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks will accept its share of the billion 
dollars in bonds and give the United 
States Treasury credit on its books. A 
large part of the bonds will be taken by 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank be- 
cause it is the largest. 

Fourth. The Government owes people 
in New York, so one of the 2,274 em- 
ployees in the Treasury Department who 
has the authority to write checks on the 
United States Treasury issues checks ag- 
gregating a million dollars on the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank in New York. 

Fifth. The people receiving the checks 
deposit them in the First National Bank 
in New York or in the banking system. 
The institution cashing or accepting the 
deposit of the check will obtain credit at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
for the amount. It is seldom the bank 
will want the cash but if it does the same 
Secretary of the Treasury who issues and 
delivers the bonds also issues and de- 
livers the money, so he will authorize 
the delivery of the cash. 

Sixth. Each year the Government will 
compel the taxpayers to pay $30,000,000 
in money, in taxes, in order that the 
annual payment of 3 percent can be 
made on the billion dollars in bonds. It 
will be a payment on the principal, not 
as interest. 

Seventh. At the end of 33% years the 
taxpayers will have paid $1,000,000,000 
and the debt will be entirely liquidated. 


DIFFERENCE IN THE TWO METHODS 
What is the difference in the two 


methods? The main difference is that 
the taxpayers have been saved at least 





@ billion dollars on a billion dollars’ 
worth of bonds. : 
PROPOSAL ORTHODOX 

Is the proposed method that will save 
interest unorthodox? No; unless the 
view is accepted that it is unorthodox for 
the Government to use its own credit 
without paying tribute to the money 
changers. 

SAME SECURITY BEHIND EACH KIND OF BONDS 

Will the bonds providing for an annual 
interest payment be better secured than 
the bonds providing for no interest? The 
non-interest-bearing bonds will have the 
same security behind them that the in- 
terest-bearing bonds will have behind 
them. The principal security will be the 
power of Congress to tax the people to 
pay the bonds. In addition each bond, 
interest bearing or noninterest bearing, 
will have all the resources and credit of 
the entire Nation behind it. In addi- 
tion the bonds will have the $23,000,000,- 
000 in gold behind them. 

No informed person can honestly con- 
teud that the non-interest-bearing bond 
is lacking in any degree of security that 
is held by the interest-bearing bond. 

NO PRINTING PRESS PROPOSAL 


No honest informed person will say 
that my plan will cause $1 more money 
to be printed and placed into circulation 
than the present expensive system which 
requires the payment of unnecessary in- 
terest on our war expenditures. 

This eliminates the charge of “print- 
ing press money,” “baloney dollars,” or 
“rubber money” that is usually hurled at 
any plan that is calculated to smash the 
Government bond racket that is worth 
billions of dollars a year to a few people. 

SYSTEM SHOULD BE CHANGED AT ONCE 
- The question is will Congress continue 
a system in the payment of our war ex- 
penditures that will permit the money 
changers to make as much profit out of 
the war as the cost of the war? 

The Ways and Means Committee which 
has this bill, H. R. 6391, before it for con- 
sideration should adopt it and thereby 
prevent the cost of the war from being 
doubled. 

LESS INFLATIONARY 

This plan is less inflationary because 
a part of the indebtedness will be retired 
each year and in 3344 years entirely paid. 
Under the present system the inflation- 
ary condition caused by the issuance of 
so many bonds will continue indefinitely. 





The Attack on Pearl. Harbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am grateful 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harness] for investigating the report of 
Judge Roberts in the affair at Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1940. 
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information center and those in higher 
authority acted at once, the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor may have been averted and 
the Japs driven away from Pearl Harbor 
without damage to our Navy. All honor 
to Pvt. Joe L. Lockard, and may the 
President give him due recognition for 
his warning, although it was not heeded. 
Had it been given the attention it de- 
served, we would have saved the lives of 
some 2,000 men, many ships, and planes. 
All honor to Private Lockard. 





Gouging the Subscribers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CoNnGREssIONAL Recorp, I 
include a partial report of the Select 
Committee of the Rhode Island Senate 
just filed with the Governor of Rhode 
Island, the Honorable J. Howard Mc- 
Grath, which exposes in a commendable 
manner how the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and its parent company, 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
are gouging the telephone subscribers of 
my home Siate. 

The report is concise but very enlight- 
ening and reveals a condition that applies 
not only to Rhode Island but has its ram- 
ifications in every section of the country, 
and for that reason I commend its read- 
ing to every Member of this House. It 
follows: 


The select committee of the Senate to in- 
vestigate rates, joint rates, tolls, charges and 
schedules of New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. makes its report in part, as fol- 
lows: 

1. It is an economic rule, applicable to 
every enterprise whose business is affected 
by an ever-increasing volume, by engineering 
invention, by scientific research, by progres- 
sive advancement in the art, by labor-saving 
devices, and by improved efficiency in mass 
production that the trend of prices to the 
consumer is downward. Electricity, radio re- 
ceiving sets, automobiles and their acces- 
sories constitute a few examples. Many 
others could be cited. Yet in the telephone 


. business, affected as it is by everyone of these 


elements, this economic rule and this down- 
ward trend of cost to the consumer have 
been strikingly reversed. 

2. Our telephone service is supplied by the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. It 
serves all the New England States. It is a 
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mere subsidiary of the giant telephone mo- 
nopoly, the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., by virtue of 65.31 percent stock owner- 
ship. So an investigation of the subsidiary 
and its rates and charges involves a study of 
the policies and practices of the parent ‘com- 
pany, which dominates this subsidiary and is 
the largest privately-owned business enter- 
prise in the world. The gross resources of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
are $5,500,000,000. Those resources, plus like 
resources of 11 other companies, would pay 
off the national debt as it stood before the 
war. Its annual gross income is $1,250,000,- 
00. This sum elone would pay the annual 
interest in full on that national indebtedness. 

3. It is significant to find that all dur- 
ing the depression (1931-40) investors in 
stock of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. have been paid dividends of not 
less than 6 percent annually; that investors 
in the stock of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. have been paid in dividends 
not less than 9 percent annually; and that 
those people who had their money invested 
in savings accounts in Rhode Island banks 
during the same period have lost not less 
than $35,000,000 by reduction in their divi- 
dend rate. 

4. Not only have telephone charges to sub- 
scribers been maintained at a level to yield 
6 percent and 9 percent in dividends on the 
stock of these two companies, respectively, to 
which we have for years contributed, but 
New England subscribers have paid to the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
local telephone charges, accumulated 
, amounts now aggregating $25,000,000 more 
than even those high dividends have re- 
quired. 

5. But worse than that—of this $25,.000,- 
000 excess, Rhode Island telephone users con- 
tributed $5,000,000, or one-fifth of the total, 
although the Telephone Co.’s investment in 
Rhode Island is only one-tenth of its New 
England total. In other words, besides pay- 
ing telephone rates high enough to yield the 
company 6 percent annual dividends, Rhode 
Island celephone subscribers have paid into 
this excess fund twice as much per dollar of 
company investment in Rhode Island as its 
subscribers elsewhere have paid per dollar of 
telephone investment in States other than 
Rhode Island 

This has already cost the tidy sum of more 
than $300,000 per year for the last 15 years. 

We should not contribute at all, but cer- 
tainly not twice as much as anybody else 

This constitutes wholly unwarranted dis- 
crimination egainst Rhode Island people, 
which it is the duty of the legislature to cor- 
rect. 

6. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
parent company that monopolizes the so- 
called long-distance business of the Nation, 
has been investigated by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, of which former 





Gov. Norman S. Case is an honored member. 
Result: Its toll charges to long-distance tele- 
phone users throughout the Nation have been 
reduced by $30,000,000 annually, but the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission is without 
jurisdéction to deal with our local, intrastate 
rates in similar fashion. We must do that 
ourselves. 

7. Good business and the most approved 
accounting methods require that telephone 
rates should be high enough not only to main- 
tain good and uninterrupted telephone serv- 
ice, but they should also be high enough to 
set apart reserves for depreciation, obsoles- 
cence, replacements, and so forth, and to pay, 
in addition, reasonable dividends on the in- 
vestment. Every subscriber’s dollar paid to 


the company, then, is charged with a public 
interest, which it is the duty of the legisla- 
ture to protect. That public interest, in all 
good sense, does not end when the subscriber’s 
dollar gets into the company’s treas- 
that public interest extends 


ul y * * * 





much further, for the telephone user has the 
right to know whether his dollars paid into 
the company under the guise of building up 
its reserves are actually spent for the pur- 
poses for which the company collected them. 

We find that out of every dollar the com- 
pany collects from subscribers (as it says) 
to keep up its reserves for depreciation, 
obsolescence, replacements, etc., it spends 
only 50 cents for the purposes for which the 
dollar was collected. What becomes of the 
unused 50.cents of that particular subscriber 
dollar? 

We find that it is almost lost to view 
through clever telephone accounting and is 
ultimately absorbed into capital investment. 
Yes, the subscriber who contributed his 
money to this capital investment, always 
represented by its outstanding stock certifi- 
cates, gets no stock certificate in return for 
it. It goes instead to swell the value of the 
company’s capital account, owned entirely 
by stockholders other than himself, but divi- 
dends upon which he, the Rhode Island sub- 
scriber, must thereafter help to pay. 

In other words, he pays current telephone 
rates high enough to pay dividends on his 
own money invested in the company and for 
which the company conveniently failed to 
give him any share of stock to represent his 
true investment and ownership in it. 

This is a vicious circle. Telephone prac- 
tices of that sort can be stopped only by 
legislative action. 

8. Uniess there is a careful study made of 
the intercompany dealings between this 
giant monopoly, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and its subsidiary—the company 
that serves Rhode Island—no one would dis- 
cover transactions of this sort. 

When it became apparent that the old up- 
right desk telephone sets were obsolete and 
were about to be replaced by the dial hand 
sets now in general use, the parent company 
put over a cunning deal. It sold all its old, 
outmoded desk sets we were then using to 
the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(and that company bought them) for $3,- 
532,799.74. By this means, the parent com- 
pany made a handsome profit of $1,332,- 
780.99, and New England telephone sub- 
scribers (indirectly, to be sure) paid the bill. 

Shortly thereafter the dial hand sets ap- 

eared, and the old upright desk sets went 
out of use, and our telephone company not 
only lost what they, the old ones, cost ($3,- 
532,799.74), but we, as subscribers, in the last 
analysis, have made it up. 

9. But the prize of all is to be found deep 
in the records of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Years ago big business used to practice its 
high finance by the device of watered stock. 

Generally the practice—exposed to public 
view—has been abandoned, especially by pub- 
lic utilities. 

But not so with New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Of its capital stock now out- 
standing, there remains $8,650,953 of watered 
stock upon which we contribute in our 
monthly telephone bills (as we have done for 
years) enough to do our share in paying 
annual 6 percent dividends on it—dividends 
which total $519,000 a year. 

We are told that the New England is the 
only telephone company in the whole Bell 
Telephone System that persists in imposing 
on its subscribers through watered stock. 

This seems to be pretty harsh tribute to 
pay to those in New England who gave public 
support to the first commercial telephone in- 
stalled anywhere in the United States. 

Further reports to the legislature will be 
made from time to time from a mass of data 
already collected and now in process of ar- 
rangement for presentation during the pres- 
ent session. 

We gratefully acknowledge our indebted- 
ness to the members of the Federal Commu- 
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nications Commission, its department heads, 
and its personnel for extremely valuable as- 
sistance, graciously given, to the undersigned 
committee in aid of its investigation. 
SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE, 
GEorGE D. GREENHALGH, Chairman, 
AMBEROSE P. McCoy. 
Gero. H. WARING. 





National Defense Migration and 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the House 
of Representatives has had a committee, 
known as the Tolan committee, investi- 
gating the matter of national defense 
migration, employment in defense indus- 
tries, and the question of unemployment 
generally throughout the country, par- 
ticularly unemployment in our rural 
areas and in our farm life. My colleague 
in the House of Representatives from Al- 
abama, the Representative from the 
Eighth Alabama District, Hon. Joun J. 
SPARKMAN, has been a member of this 
committee. He has written a most timely 
and interesting article which appeared 
in the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser on 
February 1, 1942. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article, as written by 
Representative Sparkman, printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


REHABILITATION Is ESSENTIAL IN ARMS PRO- 
GRAM—IN WAR OR PEACE, PoOvEeRTY Sows 
SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION 


There is a myth abroad today that defense 
and war industries have reduced rural un- 
employment to a cipher, With munitions 
plants stretching out into the cornfields and 
farm boys dropping their hoes for tool kits 
it is time. many pecple think, to abandon 
relief measures for our rural population. Re- 
cent recommendations of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonessen*‘al Federal Ex- 
penditures, headed by Senator Harry E, 
Byrrp, Democrat, Virginia, cell for the aboli- 
tion of the Farm Security Administration and 
other far-reaching activities transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture during the de- 
pression pericd 

However, in the face of the Byrd report and 
all of the wishful thinking regarding the total 
absorption of the unemployed into the war 
effort, the fact of rural poverty persists. 

In this country today, in spite of the fact 
that some unemployed or previously em- 
ployed agricultural workers have obtained 
jobs in war industries; in spite of the west- 
ward movement of farm families out of the 
Great Plains into the aircraft centers of Cali- 
fornia—the hard kernel of truth is that we 
still have several million unemployed or un- 
deremployed rural workers. 

Figures released by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service before January 1, 1942, show 
that the total of 9,000,000 unpaid family 
workers was reduced by only 268,000 last 
year. This suggests that the anticipated ab- 
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sorption of the rural unemployed into de- 
fense industries has not occurred as rapidly 
as had been anticipated. 

The lack of skill, except among a few 
year-round workers with a wide experience 
with farm machinery, the distance from 
job opportunities (44.3 percent of all Farm 
Security Administration clients live in 
States that have only 93 percent of de- 
fense contracts), the competition of urban 
unemployed, the pressure of commercialized 
mechanized farming—all indicate that the 
rural poor will be the last tc benefit from the 
war program. : 

Testimony presented at recert hearings of 
the Tolan committee (House committee in- 
vestigating national defense migration) 
pointed sharply to the fact that our defense 
program has had a demoralizing effect upon 
farm families who lack security The 
small operator, it was pointed out, has 
comparatively little to sell at any time, and 
as @ comsequence the increase in prices for 
his salable produce does not amount to 
much in dollars and cents. Far outweigh- 
ing the profit he makes on a dozen eggs or a 
. pound of butter is the increase in his oper- 

ating expenses due to the rise in price of 
everything he purchases. In the main, the 
net income of a large number of farm fami- 
lies will be less in this period of higher prices 
than formerly. 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION CLIENTS 
ABLE TO FIND LAND 


Rising farm prices, too, make it profitable 
to farm marginal lands on which many Farm 
Security Administration clients had been 
located. In one Middle Western county last 
year a half of all Farm Security Administra- 
tion clients were unable to find land because 
commercial operators rented farms from un- 
der them. With accelerated competitive 
pressure from big mechanized producers the 
need for Federal assistance to the small farmer 
has actually increased as a result of the war 
boom. 

In addition to these difficulties, a new 
problem has been created by the Govern- 
ment’s acquisition of farm lands for defense 
purposes. This has uprooted thousands of 
farm families. Owner-operators usually have 
sufficient funds to go to new locations and 
purehase new homes. For tenants the dis- 
placement is a catastrophe. Without Farm 
Security Administration assistance many 
would face destitution. 

To date weli cver 14,500 farm families have 
been dislocated through the purchase or lease 
of more than 4,000,000 acres of rural land 
for munitions plants, airports, and Army 
camps. This displacement problem is con- 
centrated largely in the South and the Middle 
West. In nearly every Southern State there 
is at least one large defense development. 
At Camp Stewart, near Hinesville, Ga., 1,500 
families were moved from 360,000 acres of 
Georgia’s piney woods. By October 1941 over 
5,000 southeastern farmers had been up- 
rooted. More than 1,000 of these were in 
Aiabama where the Huntsville Arsenal and 
other war industries have created acute land 
pressure. Although the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has been able to relocate a num- 
ber of these families, it has been necessary 
also to purchase trailers to house many of 
them temporarily. Our victory program is 
expected to dislodge additional thousands 
this year. Considerable work is forecast for 
the Farm Security Administration personnel 
in assisting these people to relocate and in 
providing them with livestock and equipment 
for agricultural operations. 

Such dislocations, a Farm Security Admin- 
istration regional director pointed out to the 
To:an committee, cause r. serious set-back to 
the present leasing program. The owner can 
dictate such terms as he likes; the tenant 
farmer, anxious to settle, will accept almost 
any sort of lease offered him. 


UN- 


RURAL POVERTY EXISTS 



















Undeniably rural poverty exists. The in- 
digent i arming areas must be cared for, if 
not by 1 Security Admir tion, then by 

me other Government pr would 
be the sheerest folly to remove this task from 
he har f an agency which has tackled the 

en its 1 ind I i to up- 
rade rather th merely to maintain the 
rural poor 

One look at the rehabilitation program of 
Farm Security Admir rat should convince 
even the most skeptical that emphasis has 
been upon upgrading our low-income agri- 
cultural population t vel on which it is - 























no longer a Federal responsibility but an 
actual contributor to our national economy. 
Through its long-term loans, its tenant pur- 
chase plan, its medical care program, its debt 
adjustment committees nd purchasing 
and marke g cooperative th lifted out 
cf the d ms of poverty and despair into 
a state of usefulness hundreds thousands 
of American families 

Cut off from the land these people during 
the depres decade would have crowded 
the relief rolls of our towns and cities and 
become State charges Under its rehabilita- 
tion program the Farm Security Administra- 
tion has taught them how to produce their 
own food in sufficient quantities f O 
health; how to farm so as to save the 
and increase production; how to put into 
practice new methods of farm ani home man- 
agement; how to escape the tyranny of one- 
crop farming with its slow sapping of the 
vitality of both land and people. Further, 
through the tenant purchaser program, the 
Farm Security Administration has brought 


the dream of home ownership to thousands 
of families who could never have achieved it 
without Federal assistance 


COST OF REHABILITATION 

Estimates show that the cost of this reha- 
bilitation is less than $75 a year per family 
while maintenance on work relief costs be- 
tween $300 and $800 a year with the family 
scarcely any better off at the end of that time. 
To date more than $516,000,000 has been 
loaned to over 900.000 needy families who, 
judged by normal standards, were the worst 
possible credit risks. Of these more than 
127,000 families have repaid their entire 
loans. Families who have received loans from 
Farm Security Administration to buy their 
own farms have repaid 96.5 percent of prin- 
cipal and interest due for the 4 years ending 
June 30, 1941. However, extra payments 
made by many of the families were greater 
than the total delinquency 

At present approximately 90 percent of the 
farm produce marketed in America is grown 
by about 50 percent of our farmers. As the 
task of feeding our Aliies makes heavier and 
heavier demands, it will become necessary to 
step up production of that other half who 
now are responsible for only 10 percent of our 
marketed agricultural output. Farm Secu- 
rity Administration clients who fail in this 
category can make a significant contribution 
if the necessary loans and the proper direc- 
tion are supplied Through its food-for-vic- 
tory program the Farm Security Administra- 
tion is attempting to integrate all of its 
clients into an intensified production under- 
taking. By raising most of their own prod- 
uce they can remove themselves from the 
ranks of consumers; by raising a little above 
this they become actual contributors. 

An example of the potentialities of these 
low-income families is a poultry-production 
program carried out in a depressed southern 
region under Federal Security Administra- 
tion direction. Stimulated by Secretary 
Wickard’s call for more milk, eggs, hogs, 
hens, and other commodities, families in this 
one region produced 1,400,000 pounds of 
fryers for marketing through local county 
associations. In addition, approximately 
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The Hokum of It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Hays (Kans.) News of January 26, 
1942. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE HOKUM OF IT 


Sunday morning News received a copy of 
Secretary Morgenthau’s speech, given Satur- 
day afternoon at 1 o’clock before the Forum 
of the City Club of Cleveland. No news- 
paper would use it because the Secretary’s 
address was reported by the Associated Press 
and other news agencies, was broadcast by 
radio. It cost Uncle Sam 12 cents to send 
out copies of the speech by air mail. If 2,500 
newspapers received copies, the Government 
paid a $300 postage bill. Probabiy consid- 
erably more than 2,500 copies were mailed, 
however. The heavy kraft envelope cost 3 
cents. Add eight pages of bond paper on 
which the speech was typewritten, the steno- 
graphic work, the mailing, and the printing 
on the envelope and the total cost goes well 
past the thousand-dollar mark. All sheer 
waste. 
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In the same mail were five other pieces of 
“literature” from Federal bureaus. Most of 
them cost more than the Morgenthau ad- 
dress and all were worthless publicity. So, 
Saturday, the Government expended more 
than $10,000, exclusive of salaries of the 
hired help, in valueless news for newspapers 
which came directly to the attention of this 
department. How much additional waste 
there was similar to this on the same day, the 
News, of course, has no way of knowing. 

What the News and all other newspapers 
do know is that while maintaining worth- 
less public relation departments, which cost 
the taxpayers many thousands of dollars 
daily, the Government at the same time is 
urging conservation of paper. Such glaring 
inconsistency naturally invites censure of a 
cockeyed policy, one which cannot be de- 
fended by any arguments based oR common 
sense and good judgment. 

The Government, which is imploring the 
country to economize, conserve, and do away 
with waste, should be the first to practice 
what it preaches. 





“Union Now” Destroys the Independence 
of the United States and Is a Wholly 
Unsound and Revolutionary Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following communica- 
tion, which was published in the Hartford 
Courant of January 21, 1942: 

THe PEoPLE’s FoRUM 


UNION NOW—REASONS ARE GIVEN WHY PLAN 
WOULD BE IMPRACTICAL 


To the Eprror OF THE COURANT: 

One day many years ago, before the first 
Balkan wars, I came at dusk to a small moun- 
tain town not far from the border of Albania. 
All afternoon I had followed a torrential 
stream through a tortuous valley whose 
towering walls excluded the sun. No vege- 
tation softened the sharp outline of its 
cliffs, and for miles scarcely a human habi- 
tation had been visible. But here and there 
along the way the ruin of a medieval strong- 
hold still hung menacingly on the canyon’s 
edge. 

Just as evening fell I reached a place where 
the valley broadened into a wide amphi- 
theater hedged in by barren peaks. And 
there, perched on a rock above the river, was 
the town toward which I had been traveling. 

No breath of air was stirring. But the 
quiet of the evening was broken by the 
sound of the rushing stream, by the strange 
cry of the muezzin from a slender white 
minaret, and by the liquid tone of a vesper 
bell. To all outward appearances, east and 
west had met here long ago and were dwelling 
together in peace. 

Still different 

A closer acquaintance with the place 
changed the picture materially. The acci- 
dents of history had here thrown together 
people of four different cultures. There were 
Croats, who wrote their language in Latin 
characters, worshipped in Roman Catholic 
churches, and looked westward for their in- 
spiration. There were Serbs, using the 


Cyrillic alphabet for their script, who were 
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loyal sons of the Greek Orthodox church, to 
whom the East was the source of culture. 
There were Slavic Mohammedans, in fez and 
bloomer, animated by all the fanatical zeal 
of converts to a new religion. And lastly 
there were sephardic Jews, speaking Ladino 
and wearing a distinctive costume of their 
own. 

For centuries these separate groups had 
been isolated behind their mountain walls in 
the same small town. Anyone would have 
thought that so many years of such close as- 
sociation under stern Turkish rule would 
have welded them into some sort of unity. 
But apparently propinquity had served only 
to accentuate their differences, to increase 
their mutual distrust, and to crystallize an- 
tagonisms born of bygone persecutions. 
Here, in miniature, it seemed to me, was a 
model of Europe as a whole. For the peoples 
of that unhappy continent have long mem- 
ories—memories freighted with the wrongs 
committed against them by their neighbors 
in other days. These experiences have kept 
alive mutual fears and hatreds altogether too 
well-founded, and have placed a gulf between 
the nations far deeper than most of us are 
willing to admit. 


Union now 


I was set off on this train of reflection by 
a full-page advertisement that appeared not 
long ago in one of our metropolitan dailies. 
It had this disquieting heading: “To win 
this war we need union now.” I call this 
disquieting because, to win this war, I 
think what we need above all is a full meas- 
ure of devotion from every citizen. Men are 
always willing to fight and die for the things 
they know and love, but they have always 
been reluctant to make sacrifices for things 
they neither want nor understand. 

Americans still cherish their own way of 
life, still take pride in the independence of 
their country, and still love their flag be- 
cause it is their own. These are the things 
most of us think we are fighting to preserve. 
But I fear there would be a marked chilling 
of our ardor if it became apparent that victory 
would spell a loss of independence and mean 
the adoption of some new and untried 
scheme of world organization, whose effect 
upon our way of life no one is wise enough 
to foresee 

For this reason it seems to me to be partic- 
ularly unwise at this time to promote such a 
controversial program. But, since it has been 
put forward under the patronage of very re- 
spectable citizens, among whom are Mr. Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts, Secretary Ickes, and Mr. 
William J. Schieffelin, we should give the 
proposal of “union now” fair and unpreju- 
diced consideration. 

This program, as summarized by its propo- 
nents, is to “unite our people, on the broad 
lines of our Constitution, with the people of 
Canada, the United Kingdom, Eire, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa, 
together with such other free peoples, both in 
the Old World and the New, as may be found 
ready and able to unite on this federal basis.” 
(New York Times, December 18, 1941.) This 
is described as the first step toward the grad- 
ual extension of the union to a “universal 
world government of, by, and for the people.” 

When I read this proposal, a remark made 
by John Jay, our first Chief Justice, immedi- 
ately suggested itself. “I should not think 
that man wise,” he said, “who should employ 
his time in endeavoring to contrive a shoe 
that would fit every foot; and they do not 
appear to me much more wise who expect to 
devise a government that would fit every na- 
tion.” (Correspondence and Public Papers 
of John Jay, vol. IV, p. 216.) 

A complete reversal 

This observation, it seems to me, is applica- 
ble in the present instance for very cogent 
reasons. In the first place, “union now” re- 
quires a complete reversal of the process of 
decentralization which has given virility and 


permanence to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. One of the popular slogans dur- 
ing our War of Independence was “no taxa- 
tion without representation.” But do you 
think events would have been very different 
if the Colonies had had a small representation 
in Parliament? I doubt it. The fact that 
there were Irish Members of Parliament in 
London before the establishment of the Irish 
Free State in 1922 did not remove or even 
minimize irritations between England and 
Ireland—irritations which, like the Balkan 
antagonisms, grew out of former persecutions 
and reprisals. 

It is tempting to assume that because our 
Federal system has served us well for more 
than a century and a half a similar political 
structure would solve the difficult problems 
of international relations. Such a conclusion 
is, I think, by no means justified. Indeed, 
misunderstandings and wars between nations 
cannot be eliminatec by any sort of political 
mechanism, for the same reason that crimes 
cannot be abolished by legislative action, or 
temperance imposed by constitutional 
amendment. Our own history suggests, if it 
does not prove, that this is so. 

Our Federal Constitution of itself has been 
no guaranty of domestic peace. Indeed, the 
use of its legitimate powers by the National 
Government has too often given rise to 
serious sectional disputes. On two occasions 
these led to the taking up of arms. And this 
happened even though our people spoke the 
same language, inherited the same concepts 
of law and of freedom, had fought side by 
side against a common enemy, and possessed 
adequate governmental machinery for the im- 
partial settlement of every dispute. With us 
there has never been any justification for a 
resort to force. Yet such is the incorrigi- 
bility of human nature that the stability of 
the Union was threatened from the very out- 
set by sectional differences. 

Had the population west of the Appala- 
chians been greater than it was in 1794, a 
quarrel between the West and the East might 
well have led to a secession movement of 
real magnitude. As it was, the Western In- 
surrection of Pennsylvania required an army 
of some 15,000 men for its suppression, 


American divergencies 


New England’s opposition to the War of 
1812 threatened civil war in that quarter. 
The resolutions of the Hartford Convention 
suggest what might have happened had the 
war continued longer than it did. 

The conflicting sectional interests of the 
North and South came to a head in 1861, 
when the War between the States produced 
one of the bloodiest struggles in human his- 
tory. But even that struggle did not end 
the possibility of disruption. For, as James 
Bryce said in his American Commonwealth: 
“But regarding the nature of the Federal tie 
that ought to exist, there have been keen and 
frequent controversies, dormant at present, 
but which might break out afresh should 
there arise a new question of social or eco- 
nomic change capable of bringing the powers 
of Congress into collision with the wishes 
of any State or group of States.” 

All of this, it seems to me, shows that 
peace cannot be assured by artificial means. 
The peoples must have a will to peace 
coupled with a spirit of give and take. That 
is the only sure hope of tranquillity. If 
they have that, it makes little differenve how 
the family of nations is organized. Our Fed- 
eral Union has worked so well for so many 
generations simply because our citizens have 
nearly always recognized its utility. But the 
instant any part of the country became con- 
vinced that it was being unfairly treated 
by the other States, all of our machinery 
for settling disputes availed nothing, and 
men were willing to return to the primitive 
argument of force. 

This being true in so homogeneous a popu- 
lation as ours, how much less hope for peace 
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is there in a “universal world government of, 
by, and for the people” whose constituent 
states are nations with diverse histories, 
clashing interests, and dissimilar views on 
the meaning of freedom? My Balkan town, 
I think, gives the answer to this question. 
ARCHIBALD E. STEVENSON. 
New CANAAN. 





The War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing by William H. McMasters, chair- 
man, National Pension Committee, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


In the issue of the Voice of the Nation for 
June 1, 1941, I tried to analyze the effect of 
war on thinking. I do not mean the conclu- 
sions arrived at because of the war but the 
actual effect that war and its ramifications 
cause in the process of thinking itself. 

Now we are actually at war, declared and 
accepted by everybody. I am writing this 
particular thesis on the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the acceptance of the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States of America. This declara- 
tion of 10 general ideas is popularly known as 
the Bill of Rights. I call upon only one of 
these rights for the purpose of this article. 
That is the right of a free press. Please un- 
derstand that it is quite unlikely that I 
would ever construe this right as the right 
to express evil thoughts or to set forth trea- 
sonable utterances. Such rights do not exist 
even under our own Constitution. Unfor- 
tunately there are many persons who fail 
to interpret the meaning of the words “free 
press” or “free speech” and believe that these 
fine terms mean looseness rather than free- 
dom. So we now go into the meat of the 
matter. We are told in practically every ad- 
dress that we hear over the radio or in edi- 
torials or speeches heard at patriotic meet- 
ings that “America must face the facts.” I 
most heartily agree that this is good advice. 
Let us face them. 

The first fact is that we are at war. I 
mean, a declared war. We were engaged in 
an undeclared war for some time. No con- 
flict of fighting men had come to the surface, 
but every energy c* our people was engaged 
in the production of arms for one belligerent. 
This was the attitude of our people. Many 
of our public men said that we would surely 
be brought into the war as antagonists as a 
consequence of this. Many of our big men, 
including the head of Harvard University, 
James B. Conant, said we ought to go right 
into the war. Others, such as President 
Hopkins, of Chicago University, disagreed with 
him. Then came the attack in the Pacific 
from the Japanese on December 7 and the 
following day Congress declared war. It is 
almost sedition now for anybody even to 
refer to the events leading up to hostilities. 
From now on, all of those calm statements of 
our various debaters must be forgotten. 
“Japan began it” is the slogan. Those who 


say this the loudest will also tell you that 
“War was inevitable,” but at the same time 
will insist that even an “inevitable war” must 
be started by our enemies and never by us. 
You can see the strange contradiction in 


terms and the lack of logic, but you must be 
very careful how you phrase it. In my own 
mind, I accept the whole war madness as such 
and do not try to use logic. Logic is reasoned 
thinking and war breeds insane thinking. 
We must accept it as a fact and try to carry 
on from there. 

Being at war, and having established the 
theme of national unity because of the final 
act that brought it about, there seems little 
value in trying to go over all of the different 
phases of international relations that pre- 
ceded the actual conflict. Japan is to blame 
is evidently satisfactory to most everybody. 
If Japan is to blame, then Hitler is responsi- 
ble. That is the next step. Nothing precedes 
Hitler. And yet, having finally gotten around 
to Hitler, we must continue to fight Japan 
and Italy and Rumania and part of France, 
and several other small countries or domi- 
nated political units. Always it comes right 
back to Hitler. But here is where I get off 
on a detour of reasoning. 

During all of this war controversy I have 
refused to regard Hitler as the menace that 
most of our speakers have irisisted. I did not 
think it possible that any one man could be 
as big as they have tried to make me believe 
Hitler is. When he was pounding at Eng- 
land I never lost faith in the capacity of the 
English people to muddle through. That is 
an English expression. It tells the character 
of the English. They do not lose their cour- 
age or their national hopes. They muddle 
through. I believed that this trait still lived 
in England. Evidently I was right. Then 
came the war in Russia. Somehow I sensed 
that Russia would resent the effort of Hitler 


to conquer them. Many men emphatically 


told me that I was wrong. They said that 
Hitler would clean up the whole Soviet Re- 
public in a few weeks. Even now some of 
them tell me that it is only because of the 
weather that he has failed and that the spring 
will find him right back on the job. They 
believe it. They have gone so far in their 
thinking attitude over Hitler that they have 
made a mental Frankenstein out of him. War 
does those things to many persons who in nor- 
mal times would be clear in their thinking. 
This is a fact we must face, even though it 
is not one of the facts that our omnipotent 
columnists and radio advisers have in mind 
when they tell us to face the facts. 

Well, so far we have decided that we are 
at war; Japan started it, that Hitler put her 
up to it, and that Hitler is the world’s only 
menace. Those are some of the facts we are 
asked to face and there is just enough of 
truth attached to each element that they 
assemble themselves into a seemingly irref- 
utable theorem. Are there any facts under 
these surface facts that we ought to face? 
If so, why not get down there and bring 
them up for inspection. In doing this, we 
might accomplish something worth while. 
And it is surely incumbent upon every one 
of us to do his full duty in these dread days. 

It is a fact that we are at war. But we 
ought not to be at war any more than Hitler 
ought to be at war or any of the belligerents. 
Instead of 98 percent of the entire popula- 
tion of the world being in a vast conflict 
that is today engulfing all that remains of 
civilization, the whole world should be at 
peace. To say that when it is so easy to 
point out the apparently logical steps that 
finally brought all of the world into this 
cataclysmic suicide may sound as though I 
did not know all of the steps and that I was 
merely trying to invent some strange phil- 
osophy of my own. Far from it. I have 
never believed in war. I have always hoped 
to see all the nations of the world peacefully 
employed in trade and far better than trade, 
engaged in the interchange of wholesome 
ideas and aspirations. 

What little help I may be in the prosecution 
of the war, when I can see practically every- 
body already working along those lines, will 
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be hardly worth considering. I can do my 
part and will do it freely. But if I can sort 
of keep my head clear and start a thought for 
peace even as we begin our active part in the 
war, then I may be contributing something. 

Right at this point, I know that some good 
reader will say, “We can’t make peace with 
Hitler or Japan,” and that reader will mean 
it. So I accept the idea for the moment and 
ask such a reader this simple question. “If 
we cannot make peace with our enemies, does 
that not mean we are committed to perpet- 
ual war?” At once his answer will be: “Oh, 
no; I believe in peace, but I do not know just 
when.” 

And here we have a very definite fact that is 
seldom brought up for consideration. Both 
sides of every great conflict hope to win the 
war and end it by force. They never think 
of peace except when it becomes as inevitable 
as they once insisted that war was inevitable. 

In time of war, with both sides apparently 
fresh and with unlimited young men to 
slaughter and vast supplies to waste in kill- 
ing, the idea of peace seems just as repulsive 
as war is when peace is having a few years 
of human acceptance. Try even mention- 
ing peace casually to some of your friends, 
after you read this article, and note their 
indignation. 

And so, out of this welter of mass think- 
ing, we finally get down to one salient fact 
that must be faced, above all others: War 
is madness. If it mentally engulfs all of us, 
as some psychologists have insisted it would, 
whenever the conflict became wide enough 
in its involvement, then there is no hope for 
humanity except as the burdened carriers 
for a perpetual World War. And that means 
extermination. Every comfort that man 
needs is here. Food in abundance. There 
is warmth, even in coldest Russia, to make 
any part of that vast country habitable and 
pleasant in every season. There is music for 
those who love it, art and the sciences for 
those who enjoy them. We have God’s sun- 
light in the daytime, and Venus, the star of 
love, was first to break the twilight of the 
western sky the evening before I sat at my 
typewriter to put these thoughts on paper. 
All these things are here for man to enjoy 
and yet few seem even to know it, so obsessed 
is humanity in the turmoil of war and 
carnage and strife without ceasing. 

“Let us face the facts!” they shout at us. 
But whose facts? And what are facts, any- 
how, when half of what we think is truth to- 
day becomes the falsehood of tomorrow? 
Facts are those things that are eternal. One 
eternal fact is that more people prefer peace 
than war. And if we can keep alive the cour- 
age to hope and pray for peace, even though 
the candle burns but dimly in the night, 
there is the possibility that it may some day 
return again to bless the world. Did I not 
have that fact set clearly in my own mind, 
I would not care to go on living in this war- 
crazed world. If I have held your attention 
up to his point, I offer you my constant hope 
in the form of— 


A SONNET TO PEACE ON EARTH 


Who says of peace that it must come and go, 
Knows not the real; knows not the truth 
of peace. 
T’were better far compared unto the slow 
Onsurging sweep of tides that never cease. 
Above, below, and all the space between. 
These tides may seem to change and yet we 
learn 
From soundings taken in the depths unseen, 
There is no change beyond the lift and 
turn. 
And so with peace; its tides may rise and fall, 
While from the constant ocean of the years 
It bears an everlasting hope for all 
Who seek to dry the current of their fears. 
God’s peace is here, if men will make it so; 
And search beneath war’s surface ebb and 
flow. 
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National Youth Administration Work in 
the State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OCF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion recently as to 
whether the National Youth Adminis- 
tration should be discontinued as a Fed- 
eral agency, or whether the activities 
heretofore carried on by it should be 
greatly curtailed. This discussion has 
resulted in Members of Congress receiv- 
ing many letters from their constituents 
at home, and in my own case practically 
all of them have been in the nature of 
letters commending the work and urg- 
ing its continuance. 

I recently received one that is out- 
standing in the presentation made, con- 
cerning this problem, and setting forth 
certain very illuminating facts as to the 
work the National Youth Administration 
has done in the State of Washington, 
under the direction of George P. Sheri- 
dan, State administrator. This letter I 
refer to is signed by Mr. A. H. Syverson, 
of Spokane, Wash., who was chairman 
of a committee which was made up of 
outstanding citizens representing various 
groups throughout the State, as evi- 
denced by the letter. 

I take pleasure in making this letter 
a part of the permanent CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

SyYvVERSON-KELLEY, INC., 
Spokane, Wash., January 12, 1942. 
Hon. CHaries H. Leavy, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LEavy: The members 
of the State Advisory Committee of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration of the State of 
Washington, composed of leading representa- 
tive citizens in the fields of labor, industry, 
agriculture, education, employment officials, 
representatives of religion, parent-teacher 
associations, and youth groups, at a recent 
meeting voted unanimously to write you and 
the other Members of our congressional dele- 
gation in protest against any further cur- 
tailment in the program of the National 
Youth Administration. 

We know you are familiar with the fine 
program of service both to the youth and 
the community which the National Youth 
Administration has been rendering in your 
State and the Nation for the past several 
years. You are aware of the large number 
of boys and girls who have found this assist- 
ance the sole means of securing high school 
and college education. You also are familiar 
with the thousands of young men and women 
who have been made useful citizens through 
the opportunities this program has given 
them to secure work experience and a modest 
wage. 

More recently, in order to assist in meeting 
the need for trained workers in the present 
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preparation of youth for jobs in defense in- 
dustries. Your State has one of the outstand- 
ing resident projects in the Nation located in 
Seattle, which is a direct feeder of trained 
men to the Boeing air plants. Here some 500 
boys, representing nearly every county in the 
State, are receiving their room and bcard 
while being trained for the State’s aircraft 
and shipbuilding industries. Nearly every 
one of these young men are from communi- 
ties wherein such training is not available. 
It is only through the National Youth Ad- 
ministration program that these young men 
are given an opportunity to secure training 
for a defense job, and at the same time 
their manpower made available to produce 
the necessary implements for the Nation’s 
defense. The turn-over of boys at the 
Georgetown resident project has been ap- 
proximately 100 percent every 2 months, the 
majority of whom are placed directly in 
defense jobs. 

The State of Washington’s appropriation 
for the current fiscal year is approximately 
$1,230,000. During the first 6 months of this 
fiscal year, 9,600 youths received employ- 
ment. Although a drastic reduction has been 
made in the funds for the balance of the 
fiscal year, it is estimated that the total for 
the year will be in excess of 15,000. This 
means that it has cost but $82 for each youth 
to become a useful citizen and find his proper 
place in society as a result of the National 
Youth Administration program. When the 
cost is weighed both in human values and in 
the contribution which is being made to our 
defense effort, through this preparation -of 
trained workers, it appears to us false econ- 


- omy to consider any reduction, let alone abol- 


ishment of this worth-while program. 

Under its present leadership, the National 
Youth Administration has initiated, devel- 
oped, and sincerely administered this pro- 
gram for the youth of the Nation. This com- 
mittee feels that it would be neither economy 
nor good business to transfer these activities 
to any other agency where their performance 
would be held incidental to some other job. 
The youth of this Nation are being called to 
give their lives and spill their blood to defend 
our democracy and way of living. Surely it 
is not too much to ask that the welfare and 
opportunity of these same youth be main- 
tained through the operation of a separate 
Government agency for youth. 

The committee is aware of and appreciates 
the support which you have given to the Na- 
tional Youth Administration but feels that 
at this time when it has become a target for 
perhaps well-meaning but uninformed inter- 
ests, an expression from a_ representative 
group such as ours will be helpful to you in 
convincing your contemporaries of the splen- 
did work it is doing. The committee urges 
your active support in maintaining the ap- 
propriation at its present level, and, if pos- 
sible, in restoring some of the cuts which 
have already been made. 

Very truly yours, 
A. H. Syverson, Chairman. 

Members of committee at meeting in Se- 
attle, Wash., on December 5 and 6, 1941: 
Rev. Francis E. Burris, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane; Dean Herbert T. Condon, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Jack Denise, Sr., chair- 
man, joint legislative committee of railroad 
brotherhoods; A. F. Hardy, supervisor, Wash- 
ington State Employment Service; Lyle D. 
Keith, United States district attorney, Spo- 
kane; Mrs. Sidney Livingston, Washington 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Harry T. 
Martin, Washington Association of School Di- 
rectors; Glen T. Nygreen, youth representa- 
tive; Joseph C. Scroggs, State department of 
social security; Miss Sally Sicade, Indian rep- 
resentative, racial minorities; Dr. Kenneth M. 


| Soderstrom, health; Prof. Guy E. Thornton, 


emergency, emphasis has been placed on | State College of Washington. 


Credit Requires Confidence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following letter to Hon. Hatton W. 
Sumners, of Texas, Chairman, Judiciary 


Committee: 
Fesruary 2, 1942. 


Hon, Hatton W. SUMNERS, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN: This lIctter pertains 
to Senate bill 2208 and companion bill H. R. 
6403, War Powers Act of 1942. It is proposed 
to strike certain words from subsection B of 
section 14 of the Federal Reserve Act, which 
provides for purchase by Federal Reserve 
banks of Government obligations. The 
words stricken out, “but only in the open 
market;”, were placed in the act by the 
Banking Act of 1935, August 23, 1935. 

Prior to the amendment of section 14-B by 
the Banking Act of 1935, which limited the 
Federal Reserve banks to the use of the open 
market in purchases of obligations of the 
United States, the Treasury Department had 
found it useful, particularly in anticipation 
of tax collections and in financing its imme- 
diate cash requirements, to sell directly to’ 
the Federal Reserve banks certificates of in- 
debtedness which frequently had but 1 or 2 
days’ maturity. This operation is a tradi- 
tional function of a central bank of issue. 
The very title, “Federal Reserve Bank,” pre- 
supposes an institution that shall act as a 
credit and cash reserve institution which 
will come to the assistance of commercial 
banks and trust companies needing tempo- 
rary help. Usage and custom also accepts the 
operations of the Federal Reserve System as 
a stabilizing influence by its purchases and 
sales of Government securities in the open 
market, It has always been considered bad 
financial practice and a sign of weakening 
Government credit if a central bank of issue 
becomes a too large direct purchaser of the 
securities issued by the financial departments 
of the Government. 

The proposed amendment will permit the 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase Govern- 
ment obligations without limit from the 
Treasury Department. It is alleged that dur- 
ing the war emergencies might arise that 
would cause it to be inexpedient to make 
public offerings. In such cases the Federal 
Reserve banks would ease the situation by 
the purchase of the securities direct for later 
distribution through dealers to the public. 

I cannot believe that any emergency could 
occur that would leave a Treasury issue 
undersubscribed. At a word from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury insurance companies, 
commercial banks, and trust companies 
would step into the breach and take up the 
offering. These institutions have merely to 
subscribe for an allotment without making 
any down payment. Such dealers as wished 
to show their patriotism would also sub- 
scribe, and while in their case it is customary 
of the Treasury to demand a 10-percent 
down payment with subscription, this is 
merely a regulation and could be tempo- 
rarily waived. To further assist the Treasury 
in what might have been an embarrassing 
moment, the Federal Reserve banks would 
perform their reserve functions by assuring 
the subscribing banks, trust companies, and 
dealers that they would “bail out” any com- 
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pany which was unable to make a distribu- 
tion to the public of the securities they had 
purchased. 

This practice has worked well for many 

rs, has stabilized the Government bond 
market, and kept functioning the machinery 
through which Government securities have 
been distributed to the public. 

The broadened powers granted to the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks by the elimination of the 
words “but only in the open market;”, from 
section 14B of the Federal Reserve Act would, 
without doubt, be used in the most conserva- 
tive manner. However, I believe the powers 
should even then be limited to only permit 
the financing of the cash requirements of 
the Treasury around tax-payment dates, 
when there may be a lag between the pay- 
ment of taxes to the collectors of internal 
revenue and the final clearance and deposit 
of funds to the credit of the Treasury at Re- 
serve banks. If a tight money market should 
be created by the payment of taxes, the 
Federal Reserve System already has the power 
to purchase Government securities in the 
open market thereby releasing cash. It is 
true that a commission to dealers would be 
entailed, but this is a small matter compared 
to the sound financial principles involved. 

If the Federal Reserve banks step from 
their role of the providers of reserve credit to 
banks, bankers, and stabilizers of the money 
market, and assume the role of the financiers 
of Government deficits by purchases of long- 
term Government obligations direct from the 
Treasury, even with the intention of distrib- 
uting them to the open market as opportu- 
nity occurs, the independence of the Federal 
Reserve banks will become impaired. Such a 
change in policy might also have a bad psy- 
chological effect upon our citizens, the poten- 
tial purchasers of our war obligations. Most 
Americans are well informed as to the loose 
methods of finance employed between the 
central banks and treasuries in several Euro- 
pean countries during the last and present 
wars. They know the resultant distress such 
methods have brought to the citizens. 

I respectfully suggest that the authority of 
the Federal Reserve bank be limited to financ- 
ing the short-term cash requirements of the 
Treasury Department. That instead of strik- 
ing out the last six words of secton 14-B, this 
paragraph be amended by striking out the 
semicolon after “market” and replacing it 
with a comma and add, “except that such 
transactions in such obligations having ma- 
turities of 6 months or less need not be in the 
open market;”. The whole sentence would 
then read: 

“Provided, That any bonds, notes, or any 
obligations which are direct obligations of 
the United States or which are fully guaran- 
teed by the United States as to principal and 
interest may be bought and sold without re- 
gard to maturities but only in the open mar- 
ket, except that such transactions in such 
obligations having maturities of 6 months 
or less need not be in the open market;” 

I submit the above for consideration for 
your committee. 

Cordially yours, 
CHARLES S. DEWEY. 





Ignace Jan Paderewski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following testi- 
monial tribute to the memory of Ignace 
Jan Paderewski by Mr. Theodore E. 
Steinway, president of Steinway & Sons, 
which was broadcast over radio station 
bt July 1, 1941, and January 20, 
1942: 


A bitter and ruthless world pauses for a 
moment to note the passing of one of its 
great ones. One can hardly realize that Pade- 
rewski is no more. 

Iam privileged to speak to you briefly about 
Paderewski, perhaps because of the long and 
intémate friendship that existed between him 
and my family. From 1890 on, when first he 
came to this country at my father’s invita- 
tion, there has existed a close and precious 
association between him and us. 

It is useless, in the short time that I have, 
to speak of his greatness as an artist and 
musician, and his eminence as a pianist. All 
that is so well known and so thoroughly 
understood by a now sorrowing world His 
statesmanship, his devotion to the cause of 
world peace, and, above all, his untiring and 
constant labor for the liberty and security of 
his beloved homeland, Poland, have given him 
a@ rare place, not only in the hearts of his 
own countrymen, but of all right-thinking 
people in the world. And the world will long 
remember and honor him for these attain- 
ments. 

But it is as a man that I would like him to 
be remembered, as I shall remember him, asa 
great soul. a true friend, and a man whose 
walk through life was clothed with dignity 
and beauty. In his life he went through al- 
most every variety of human experience, from 
the glamorous excitement of the greatest pos- 
sible personal triumph on the concert plat- 
form to the most severe depths of personal 
and private sorrow. He faced them all with 
dignity and nobility, the successes could not 
turn him from the simplicity and purpose of 
his life, nor could the sorrows destroy his 
faith in and his love of mankind. 

If ever there lived a mar. who had that faith 
in abundance, it was Pederewski. His every 
move in life personally, socially, and econom- 
ically was for the benefit and improvement 
of his fellow men. 

I could tell you a great many things about 
him, personal things, remembrances of hours 
spent in his company, memories of great and 
stirring days through which he lived Per- 
haps one incident will suffice. I was privi- 
leged to represent a large group of artists and 
citizens of New York who desired to send him 
an engrossed birthday greeting on the occa- 
sion of his seventieth birthday, just 10 years 
ago. He was at the moment in Toronto giv- 
ing a recital. I went there and was invited 
to dine with him on his private car after the 
concert. So after the concert I went out to 
the railroad yards where his car was parked 
We dined at 1 o’clock in the morning, and 
after dinner I rose and with halting words 
and much emotion tried to convey to him 
the deep love and devotion that accompanied 
the birthday scroll. I was told to tell him 
how much he meant to us all here and how 
greatly his genius and musicianship had in- 
fluenced our musical lives. The master lis- 
tened in silence and then rose and delivered 
to me one of those magnificent and stirring 
speeches for which he was famous. He com- 
pletely turned the tables on me. How much 
had he meant to us here? Nonsense! How 
much had we here meant to him and how 
deeply grateful was he to us for our great love 
and appreciation for him, and would I please 
go back and tell that to New York. It was 
typical of the man. When I left him early 
in the morning I had a vision I shall never 
forget. The private car of the master silently 
pulling out of the station in the softly falling 
snow bound for who knows what future 
triumphs. 
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His passing is the end of an epoch in music, 
but in passing he has left with us something 
that neither time, nor distance, nor that hu- 
man frailty, forgetfulness, can altogether de- 
stroy. He has left with us the precious 
thought that even in this much troubled 
worid the goodness of mankind still exists, 
and that decency, nobility, and greatness in 
the human being can still live. Therefore in 
the midst of our sorrow we rejoice because 
we have not lost him, Poland has not lost 
him, and the world has not lost him. 





Only Republicans Are Expected To 
Adjourn Politics Because of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said on this floor since the ter- 
rible disaster at Pearl Harbor about the 
need of forgetting or adjourning politics 
for the duration of this war. 

I yield to no man in loyalty to the 
President, our Commander in Chief, in 
his efforts to bring the war to an early 
conclusion and with a minimum loss of 
life and treasure. The President is 
human, and we must expect that some 
mistakes will be made by him. Criticism 
for political reasons of honest mistakes of 
judgment should be frowned upon. But 
criticism offered in an effort to be con- 
structively helpful should be welcome. 
Particularly is that true if we do soin an 
effort to reduce nonessential nonwar ex- 
penditures so that this money can be 
devoted to preserving the Republic rather 
than preserving any group of politicians 
in public office. 

Ours is a government through parties, 
and perpetuity of freedom in this coun- 
try can only be maintained by strong 
party organizations, honestly and effi- 
ciently maintained and acting as a check 
upon each other in the public interest. I 
am for national unity behind this war 
effort, but not for political unity to set up 
here in America any one-party system. 
For Republicans to adjourn politics and 
thus fail to audit the New Deal during 
this war period would result in one-party 
government, which, regardless of the 
name it carried, would be the same in 
principle as the one-party systems of 
Germany, Italy, and Russia. 

Republicans must not be deceived. 
The opposition has not adjourned poli- 
tics. The Bureau of the Budget reports 
that for the fiscal year 1941 the various 
propaganda agencies of the President’s 
office spent $27,770,000. This was peo- 
ple’s money spent to promote and sell the 
New Deal to the public. Now, instead of 
using these funds for national defense, 
we hear that because of the war the 
Office of Government Reports, which is 
the granddaddy of the 153 executive 


+ 
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department propaganda bureaus, plans 
to double its size. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Members of this House, and 
the taxpayers of the United States, may 
be interested in the following article by 
George D. Riley and appearing in the 
Washington Times-Herald, January 29, 
1942; 

U. S. anp Us 
(By George D. Riley) 
REPORTS OFFICE EXPANDS 


Office of Government Reports hopes to 
increase its Washington staff 100 percent 
and its field staff 200 percent. 

By February 1 there will be 498 in the 
Washington office. A month later there will 
be 642, increased from 378, the December 
total. 

One hundred will be added the first 2 weeks 
of February. A large number of field rep- 
resentatives at $3,200 to $4,600 will be hired. 
Some of these will be hired from the junior 
administrative assistant register. Last year 
comparable jobs as junior assistants paid 
only $2,600. Others will be hired from with- 
in the Federal service. 

In every State the field offices will be 
expanded. Branch offices will be opened 
in Albany and Buffalo. In addition to the 
State central offices in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Texas, and [Iillinois, there will 
be branch offices reporting to those State 
offices. 

ress intelligence’s staff will grow from 
168 to 311. United States Information Serv- 
ice will expand from 32 to 55. 

State director jobs, paying $4,600 to $6,500, 
depending upon the importance of the State, 
will continue to be excepted from civil Serv- 
ice and classed as political. 





Richland Center, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following from the 
Capital Times (Madison, Wis.) of Janu- 
ary 31, 1942: 

TO RICHLAND CENTER RESIDENTS 


Dear FRIENDS: We are pleased to see that 
you are basking in the comfortable financial 
position of having enough surplus funds in 
your municipal utility account to purchase 
$20,000 worth of Government bonds. Rich- 
land Center owns its light and power plants 
and the water supply system. Because of 
this enlightened condition it has frequently 
happened that the surplus acquired by the 
plants often reaches $100,000, which is used 
to improve the facilities, or, as in this case, 
is put to use in aiding the United States in 
financing its needs. Richland Center resi- 
dents saw the futility of piping their finan- 
cial resources to outside holding companies 
in the form of profits from the utility plants, 
acquired their own utilities, and have en- 
joyed the pleasant experiences that are char- 
acterized by the purchase of the bonds. 
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Full Production Essential to Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Hon. JosEpH W. Martin, Jr., Republican 
leader of the House of Representatives 
and Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, at the annual Republican 
dinner under the auspices of the Repub- 
lican central and executive committee of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, at Cleveland, on 
the evening of January 30, 1942: 


Fellow citizens, teday is the sixtieth birth- 
Gay of the President of the United States. 
Every American wishes him, as I do, a happy 
birthday, That he may have the strength, 
the courage, and the vision to lead. us 
through this critical war period is the devout 
wish of all. 

In this war struggle there is no division 
of sentiment in America. Republicans and 
Democrats, men and women of all or no 
party allegiance, are all united in a deter- 
mination that the rampaging Axis Powers 
shall be defeated, and that the liberty and 
privileges of the American people shall be 
kept safe. 

Whatever may have been the diversity of 
view and discussion in this country before 
last December 7, as to the best policy for 
us to follow, it ended then. Similar discus- 
sion went on in England before that country 
went to war. It is the natural situation in 
every free country. We discuss and we de- 
bate, and we finally come to a conclusion. 

The treacherous attack by the Japanese 
on Pearl Harbor determined our future 
course. That attack united the American 
people. We became a people with a single 
supreme objective. 

As that great British leader, Winston 
Churchill, has so well said, “If the past 
quarrels with the present, there will be no 
hope for the future.” 

We intend to keep this country a land of 
liberty and the abiding place of opportunity. 
We intend to keep our American way of life 
and of government. We must let nothing 
obstruct the unity which is vitally essential. 

Employer and employee must work as one. 
Each must, and, of ccurse, will loyally do his 
part as an American to help put into high 
speed the enormous industrial machine of 
this Nation. 

The sconer the maximum of our productive 
forces is secured the sooner the war will end 
and the more lives and bodies of our young 
defenders will be spared. 

The task given to Donald Nelson is of stu- 
pendous importance. He must do his job 
well, for in his capacity and vision rests the 
hope of America and her Allies. America 
hopes that, with our support and encourage- 
ment, he will do his job well. He must have— 
and I am sure he will have—the full support 
of the President. 

The other day I suggested the President 
select only the best qualified and most effi- 
cient men and women from cur 130,000,000 
of Americans in the war effort. I sincerely 


hope and believe the President, in this hour 
of peril, will do this; my suggestion was made 
I conceive it to be the right 


to be helpful. 


and the duty of every good citizen to make 
any suggestion he might believe constructive. 

I wish to pay a brief tribute to your two 
Republican Representatives in the Congress. 
Frances P. Botton is one of the ou 
women of the country. She is a really great 
American. The one measure of all her efforts 
is, “What is best for America?” Her record of 
years of service in behalf of unfortunate men 
and women in this country is well known to 
all of you. One motivated by her fine, gen- 
erous impulses can be depended upon to work 
zealously for the welfare of all the people of 
our country. And I want to tell you she is 
an outstanding Member of the Congress. She 
is the type of honest, intelligent legislator 
we need as we move through the dangerous 
days ahead. 

Grorce H. BENnpER is a vigorous, forceful, 
courageous figure. He is a genuine progres- 
sive He is guided in his work by the praise- 
worthy motive of uplifting the unfortunate 

Cleveland is fortunate in having two such 
fine Republican Representatives as Mrs. BoL- 
TON and GEORGE BENDER. And also Cleveland 
and the State of Ohio have able representa- 
tion in the Senate of the United States. Sen- 
ator Tarr and Senator Burton are two men 
who measure up to the high traditions of 
their State. They are two powerful voices 
in the Senate and in the Nation in the pro- 
tection of the interests of this great State 
of the Middle West. 

I wish now to discuss briefly to struggle 
we are in: 

The cataclysm of war so suddenly descend- 
ing upon us not only has changed our mode 
of life and our outlook for the future; it 
will, as the days pass, change our mode of 
life much more than it has up to the present, 
and our outlook will alter more and more as 
time goes on. There is one fact which I hope 
will be so impressed upon the hearts and 
minds of the American people that it will 
become the chief motivating influence of 
their lives. That is the one supreme and 
vital fact that we must translate the vast 
congressional appropriations, and the tre- 
mendous plans for planes and tanks and guns 
and submarines and ships and munitions of 
war into the actual weapons and tools which 
our boys must have to win the victory. 

No expense can be spared; no effort can be 
stinted in the production of the instruments, 
implements, and machinery of war for our 
Navy and our Army. Modern war is a battle 
of mechanical production and mechanized 
effort. Modern war is not like the conflicts 
of other days. In those days masses of men, 
in most cases about equally armed, were 
pitted against each other. Courage, valor, 
devotion to cause turned the scales in favor 
of one or the other contending force. That 
is not so today. Valor, willingness to die 
for one’s country, is not enough. The na- 
tion or nations best equipped with airplanes 
and naval ships and merchant ships and sub- 
marines and antiaircraft guns, tanks, and 
munitions wins the battle these days, despite 
the valor of an unequipped contending army. 

The magnificent courage displayed by our 
Officers and men at Pearl Harbor, Wake, Mid- 
way, Guam, and the Philippines will be a 
bright and shining page in America’s history 
so long as men shall read the printed word. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and his brave forces 
are writing a new epic in the annals of 
American heroism. But it would be so much 
better if they had the planes and the other 
implements of war to meet the enemy on 
something like a fair ground of contest. 

I want to plead today for an overwhelming 
avalanche of the machines and implements 
of war which will enable our Navy and our 
Army, through command of the air and domi- 
nance of the seas, to bring this terrible war 
to the quickest possible conclusion with the 
least loss of life and the fewest casualties. 
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machines are damaged, they can be repaired. 

Damaged bodies and broken minds entail 

-human suffering and grief which machinery, 

no matter how much of it is destroyed or 
, does not. 

We had better spend the money on a mil- 
lion airplanes than to sacrifice the lives or 
health of a million boys. 

We had better spend the money on a mil- 
lion tanks rather than sacrifice the lives or 
the well-being of a million boys. 

The burden of debt is going to be stupen- 
dous. The burden of taxation is going to be 
well-nigh intolerable.” But the burden of 
grief, the agony, which the death of our boys 
would entail would be vastly greater. The 
burden of the grief and agony and suffering 
which would be entailed by the broken bodies 
and shattered minds of a million boys would 
be still harder to bear. 

Let me point out to you, my fellow citizens, 
that appropriations will not win this war. 
They are the first necessary step, of course. 
Figures in the newspapers, plans, will not win 
this war. Plans are necessary, of course. 
Contracts let end signed will not win this war, 
although con:racts are necessary. All the 
unity in America will not win this war unless 
that unity is a unity of determination and 
energy to translate in factory, shipyard, mill, 
and field these colossal appropriations into 
the actual tools, the machines, the guns, and 
the munitions which our boys afloat and 
ashore can use to win the victory. 

As I speak to you here tonight our boys are 
in the conflict in far-flung places. Already 
they have shed their blood on faraway isles. 
They are still shedding their blcod in the far- 
distant spots, waiting, hoping, pleading while 
they hold the lines that we send them help— 
the planes, the guns, the supplies they must 
have not only to win but to survive. 

As I speak to you here tonight plans are 
being made for othe thousands of American 
boys to go over seas to fight. We must have 
the ships to keep open the lines of communi- 
cation and supply across 10,000 miles of 
Pacific Ocean and 3,000 miles of stormy 
Atlantic sea. We've got to have those ships. 
We've got to maintain those lines of com- 
munication and supply. We've got to have 
the airplanes of every necessary character. 
We've got to have the anti-aircraft guns. 
We’ve got to have all manner of implements 
and instruments and machines with which 
to fight this war. 

The building of Boulder Dam or the Grand 
Coulee was play beside the task which con- 
fronts us now. fhe building of a dozen 
Panama Canals would not begin to compare 
with the job which we must perform.: That 
job has got to be done if America is to sur- 
vive; we must win this war if free govern- 
ment, free enterprise, human liberties, and 
human values are not to be ground out of 
existence under the heels of barbarous 
aggressors. 

There is no choice in this matter, my coun- 
trymen. The question is not who shall do 
the job, who shall exercise the authority, who 
shall have the power to do what. The vital 
necessity is that every man and woman in 
this Nation must be ready to contribute every 
ounce of energy they possess to the drive to 
produce just as quickly as it is humanly pos- 
sible the machinery and implements so 
tragically needed by our Navy and our Army. 

If ease and luxury had softened the fiber of 
America, as some pessimistic individuals fear, 
America as we know it would be doomed. I 
do not believe that. You do not believe that. 
We are not far from that day when the 
bravest men and women in the world trekked 
across this land in their covered wagons and 
drove by the spot where this city now stands 
seeking new lands. They were undaunted by 
prespects of hardship and hard work. They 
loved liberty more than they loved ease and 
comfort. The descendants of those coura- 


geous pioneers will not sit by and see the 


great heritage of our rich Nation, our liberty, 
our spiritual and cultural and material gains 
swept aside by the advance of any hostile 
dictator and his army. 

I said the other night that when the Japa- 
nese, in the very moment they were profess- 
ing peace, so savagely struck at Pearl Harbor, 
and the Philippines, and Midway, Wake, and 
Guam, they also struck the spark which 
lighted the temper and fused the will of 
America into an undying determination that 
once and for all the power of madmen to 
make war, to indulge in a veritable frenzy of 
Slaughter and destruction, shall be ended. 

America will strike down this menace to 
our way of government and our way of life 
and our way of liberty. The hearts and minds 
of all Americans have been welded into one 
overpowering purpose, to stop this rampage 
of brute force. We must restore right as 
the ruling force of this world, or else 2,000 
years of Christianizing influence and culture 
will disappear from the globe. We must win 
this war, because man’s progress must be 
always onward and upward. 

The American people know the integrity 
and the safety of the Nation are now at issue. 
The liberty, the ideals which make life in 
America beautiful and worth while, are :.nder 
assault. It will be no easy job to defend all 
these things we hold dear. Perhaps long 
years of hardship, privation, suffering, grief, 
and toil may lie ahead of us. We, too, may 
have to render a great measure of blood and 
sweat and tears; but the job of winning this 
war must be done, and we will do it. 

The costs of the war will be at best stupen- 
dous. There must be not only the most dras- 
tic economy and the most rigid efficiency in 
nondefense expenditures, but there must be 
economy and efficiency in war expenditures 
wherever economy is possible. Efficiency is 
always vitally necessary. We must find those 
who are efficient to manage our war produc- 
tion regardless of how many may try and fail, 
or of how many would like to try—and who 
would fail. 

There arises from time to time the question 
of appraising our war effort. I think it ought 
to be said now that one of the essentials of 
our national safety is a careful scrutiny of 
the way government and the war effort are 
being conducted, and frank, constructive sug- 
gestions should be offered when necessary. 

I said on another occasion that honesty 
and efficiency need not fear scrutiny or evalu- 
ation or suggestion. All appraisal ought to 
be honest and constructive. But certainly 
any man or woman in the Congress or out of 
it who sees some policy being followed or 
some act being committed which is wrong or 
detrimental to the welfare of this Nation is 
derelict if he or she keeps silent. 

Sometimes it is as important to halt a 
wrong course as it is to point out a right 
one. Let me again urge that we must not 
judge appraisal, or suggestion, on the basis 
of who offers it, or with what political party 
he may be affiliated. If we are going to be 
wise we must judge each appraisal, and each 
suggestion by its logic, its merit, its justice, 
and its timeliness. 

I have said repeatedly, and I say it again, 
partisanship has no place in America in this 
emergency. That does not mean we must 
promptly abandon the very form and essence 
of the Government and the way of life we 
are fighting this war to defend and main- 
tain. I have said repeatedly, and I want to 
say again, we cannot afford to win the war 
and lose the peace. There is no reason why 
we should. 

It is imperative that while we are engaged 
in this desperate struggle to win this war 
we shall maintain our bi-party system of 
government. We must protect and keep in 
operation that Government established by 
the Constitution—a Government of checks 
and balances, exercised by three itndepend- 
ent, coordinate branches—the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive. What would it 
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avail to win this war and then lose our 
Government of, by, and for the people? 
That must not be. It will not be. We will 
see to it—we must see to it—that, insofar 
as compatible with the war effort our con- 
stitutional forms and modes are retained. 

There is no question but that the people 
of the United States of America, regardless of 
race, creed, or political affiliation, are behind 
the Commander in Chief of the armed forces 
and they are behind the officers and men of 
the armed forces. The President cannot win 
this war alone. The Congress cannot win 
this war alone. Even the Navy and the Army 
cannot win this war without the help of 
those who remain at home to toil in field or 
in factory or in shipyard or in textile mill 
Industrial effort is as much a part of this 
war as is the military effort. 

A job of millions of hard, tiring, unspec- 
tacular details must be done. The people at 
home must do those unspectacular details 
while our boys on the seas and on the land 
are facing shot and shell. 

It is inconceivable that anybody in Amer- 
ica can fail, if he loves his country, to rise 
to the challenge of this hour. Already some 
of the best and bravest of our young Ameri- 
can boys have laid down their lives for their 
country. The resolution of every American 
for 1942, and for so long as this war shall 
last, must be that those who stay and work 
at home shall support with every energy of 
their being the officers and men who do the 
fighting for our beloved country. 

I wish to repeat what I have said before, 
labor and valor are united in this war. The 
wrench, as well as the bayonet, is a potent 
weapon in this conflict. 

“Remember Pearl Hafbor” will be the 
battle cry of the American people to the end 
of this war. Over and over again in days 
to come it will be echoed and reechoed. 

I am sure there is no liberty-loving Ameri- 
can who believes for a moment we will fail to 
win this war. We will win it; but we will 
not win it with jealousies and bickerings and 
plots and schemes for personal aggrandize- 
ment or power or profits. We will win it by 
doing the job at home as it ought to be 
done and as it can be done by us here in 
America—the job of providing the boys of 
the Navy and of the Army with the equip- 
ment and the munitions which they so 
sorely need. 

When we are tempted to be discouraged, 
or to get tired, or to become disgruntled, 
“Remember Pearl Harbor.” 

Let every patriotic American be motivated 
and vitalized by the one determination, “On 
to victory.” 





Criticism of Pearl Harbor Report—A 
Separate Air Force 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, various Members of the House 
and Senate, as well as certain elements 
of the press, continue to criticize the 
Roberts’ report on Pearl Harbor. I have 
great respect for Justice Roberts. I 
think he is one of the ablest men I have 
ever known. 

The disaster at Pearl Harbor was 
largely the result of an opinion that has 
prevailed throughout the Army and 
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Navy, as well as among high civilian 
Officials for years; that is the idea that 
a battleship cculd not be sunk from the 
air. 

When Gen. Billy Mitchell was court- 
martialed back in the twenties, he was 
simply sacrificed upon the altar of this 
dogma, long after he had proved his con- 
tention by the sinking of the Oestfries- 
land, the largest German batileship cap- 
tured by us during the World War. He 
sent it to the bottom of the ocean in 20 
minutes with three shots from the air. 

The same argument has been used by 
the Army, Navy, and civilian diehards in 
the face of the fact that the Bismarck 
was sunk from the air by the British al- 
most a year ago. 

The resulis of this dogmatic fallacy, 
this blind devotion to a time-honored 
prejudice, have been the Pearl Harbor 
disaster, and the sinking of the Repulse 
and the Prince of Wales, two of the 
largest battleships of the British Navy. 
They were both sunk by Japanese air- 
planes in an hour and 20 minutes. 

The thing we need is a separate air 
force, an independent air force, freed 
from such handicaps, so that we can build 
up the greatest and most effective air 
fighting machine in the world. 

Under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting 
Cecil Brown’s report of one of the most 
thrilling war experiences ever recorded— 
one that will go down in history as a mile- 
stone marking a definite turning point in 
naval warfare. 

The matter referred to follows: 

I WAS ABOARD THE REPULSE 
(By Cecil Brown) 


Here's the eye-witness story of how the 
Prince of Wales and Repulse ended their 
careers in the South China Sea, 50 miles from 
the Malaya coast and 150 miles north of 
Singapore. I was aboard the Repulse and, 
with hundreds of others, escaped. And then, 
swimming in thick oil, I saw the Prince of 
Wales lay over on her side like a tired war 
horse and slide beneath the waters. 

I kept a diary from the time the first Jap- 
anese high-level bombing started at 11:15 
until 12:31, when Capt. William Tennant, 
skipper of the Repulse and senior British 
captain afloat, shouted through the ship’s 
communications system: “All hands on deck. 
Prepare to abandon ship. May God be with 
you.” 

I jumped 20 feet to the water from the 
up-enced side of the Repulse and smashed 
my stop-watch at thirty-five and a half min- 
utes after 12. The sinking of the Repulse 
and the Prince of Wales was carried out by 
a combination of high-level bombing and 
torpedo attacks with consummate skill and 
the greatest daring. 

I was standing on the flag deck slightly 
forward amidships when 9 Jap bombers ap- 
proached at 10,000 feet, strung in a line 
clearly visible in the brilliant sunlit day. 
They flew directly over our ship, and our 
antiaircraft guns were screaming constantly. 
Just when the planes were passing over one 
bomb hit the water beside where I was 
standing—and so clcse to the ship that we 
were drenched from the waterspout. Simul- 
taneously another struck the Repulse on the 
catapult deck, penetrating the ship and ex- 
ploding below in the marines’ mess and han. 
gar. Our plane was subsequently unable to 
take off 


At 11:27: Fire is raging below, and mcst 


strenuous efiorts are under way to control 
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it. It’s obvious the Japs flew over the length 
of the ship, each dropping 3 bombs, so 27 
bombs fell around us at first from their at- 
tack. The Prince of Wales is a half mile away. 
Destroyers are at various distances throw- 
ing everything they have into the air. 

At 11:40: The Prince of Wales seems to be 
hit. She’s reduced her speed. Now they are 
coming in to attack us. The communica- 
tions system shouts, “Stand by for barrage.” 
All our guns are going. We are twisting and 
snaking violently to avoid torpedoes. The 
Japs are coming in low one by one in single 
waves. They are easy to spot amid the roar 
from the guns aboard the Repulse and the 
pom-poms of antiaircraft fire and the multi- 
ple wells of 4-inchers. 

The bombers are circling like vultures at 
about 1,000 feet altitude. The guns are deaf- 
ening. The smell of cordite is almost suffo- 
cating, explosions are ear-shattering, and the 
flash is blinding. The officer beside me yells, 
“Here comes a tin fish.” A Jap torpedo 
bomber is heading directly for us 200 yards 
above the water. 

At 11: 48: The torpedo drops, and he banks 
sharply, and his whole side is exposed to our 
guns. But instead of gliding away, he’s 
making a graceful dive toward the water. 

He hits and immediately bursts into flames 
in a gigantic splash of orange against the 
deep-blue sea and the robin’s-egg blue sky 
Other planes are coming in, swooping low 
in an amazing suicide effort to sink the Re- 
pulse. Their daring is astonishing, coming 
so close you can make out the pilot’s outline. 
At 12: 01 another wave of torpedo bombers is 
approaching. They are being met with 
everything we’ve got, except our 14-inchers. 
12:03: We’ve just shot down another tor- 
pedo bomber. 

I have constantly roved from one side of 
the flag deck to the other during the heavy 
firing and attacks, and the cool precision of 
all hands has seemed unreal and unnatural. 
Even when they are handing up shells for 
the service gums, each shell is handed over 
with a joke. One plane is circling around. 
It’s coming closer head-on, and I see a tor- 
pedo drop, and the tin fish is streaking di- 
rectly for us. 

The torpedo struck the side on which I 
was standing. It threw me 4 feet across the 
deck. I did not feel any explosion—just a 
very great jar. 

Almost immediately, it seemed, we began 
to list, and less than a minute later there 
was another jar of the same kind and same 
force, except that it was almost precisely the 
same spot on the starboard. 

After the first torpedo the communications 
System cooly announced: “Blow up your life 
belts.” I was in this process when the second 
tornedo struck, and the settling ship and crazy 
angle was so apparent I didn’t continue blow- 
ing my belt. Without undue rush we all 
started streaming down ladders, hurrying, but 
not pushing. 

Men were lying dead around the guns. 
Some were half hidden by empty shell cases. 

There’s considerable damage all around the 
ship. Some of the men have been machine 
gunned. This is an unquestioned fact. As 
I go over the side the Prince of Wales, half a 
mile away, seems to be afire, but her guns are 
still firing their heaviest 

According to the best estimate obtainable 
the Japs used in their operation against both 
the Wales and the Repulse 86 bombers, 18 
high-level bombers, and approximately 25 tor- 
pedo bombers against the Repulse and prob- 


| ably an equal number against the Prince of 


Wales. In the case of the Wales, however, the 
Japs started with torpedo bombing instead of 
initial high-level bombing Swimming about 
a mile away, lying on top of a small stool, I 
saw the bow of the Wales 

The Wales carried a complement of 1,700, 
the Repulse 1,250 officers and ratings. 


When the Wales sank the suction was so 
great it ripped off the life belt of one officer 
more than 50 feet away. 

The gentle, quiet manner in which these 
shell-belching dreadnaughts went to their 
last resting place without exploding was a 
tribute of gratitude from two fine ships for 
their fine sailors. 





Strikes in Defense Industries 
REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish every Member of this House would 
read two letters I am inserting in the 
Recorp today, both with reference to the 
inefficiency of our production program. 
You will note that one of these letter 
comes from Alaska and another from 
Santa Monica, Calif. They both pertain 
to the paralyzing effects of racketeering 
gangsters in destroying the efficiency of 
our defense program. 

Note what Harry Bridges has done to 
steamship travel to Alaska. Note, also, 
the statement, in the Santa Monica let- 
ter, that it is not necessary to work in 
order to stay on the job in shipbuilding, 
and that men are not actually working 
in our defense industries. 

The names of the writers of these let- 
ters have been purposely withheld, be- 
cause, if they are given, the writers know 
that reprisals will be taken against them 
and that they will be driven out of busi- 
ness. This, no doubt, is not true of all 
plants, but I believe that it is generally 
true of many plants, and my comment is 
that this is a terrible state of affairs 
when this country is at war. The only 
thing that could be worse than this ac- 
tual state of affairs is the permission of 
our Government and those in charge to 
let this continue. 

I am forwarding copies of these letters 
to the respective departments. 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, January 15, 1942. 
Hon. LELAND M. Forp, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have just read your reply to the 
attack on Office of Production Management in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and am thank- 
ful to note that there are some. men in Con- 
gress who recognize the dangerous condition 
in which the country finds itself as a result 
of labor racketeers. Pearl Harbor is not 
going to be the only shock against which the 
peop!e must steel themselves; we will have 
a succession of them with the perception that 
will come only with crises. 

I have heard the charge made that history 
will record that the greatest crime perpe- 
trated upon a supposedly free people is the 
creation by this administration of a mobster- 
racketeer-gangster dominated labor organi- 
zation, which now challenges the power of its 
creator. 

Not even Alaska is immune from the 
paralyzing effects of racketeering practices. 
Since Harry Bridges secured control of the 
Maritime Federation of the Pacific, our only 
means of transportation has become so ineffi- 
cient and costly that passenger rates are now 
approximately 10 cents a mile, and freight 











rates equally exorbitant. Since there is no 
other means of transportation, and all cloth- 
ing, food, fuel, and so forth is imported from 
the States, Bridges has the power of economic 
life and death over Alaska and its people. 
Seamen and longshoremen now make more 
than the master of the largest steamer plying 
the States and the Territory. The 
average freight in tonnage unloaded from a 
single hatch hovered around 50 tons an hour 
until Bridges took it over and the union in- 
troduced the various and devious slow-down 
practices and arbitrary rules. Now it averages 
18 tons an hour. What is true of shipping in 


marine, so that our 5,000,000 tons of shipping 
will not do the work of 1,000,000 tons of Axis 
shipping. 

By intimidation and threats of strikes, offi- 
cers of ships have been virtually stripped of 
authority. The unions can secure the dis- 
charge of any officer by the threat of a strike. 
One consequence is that there is no order or 
decency on ships plying between the States 
and Alaska, except those operated by the Ca- 
nadian National and Canadian Pacific. 
Drunkenness, profanity, fighting are the rule 
rather than the exception. Poker games are 
played with money on the tables in every 
public place on the steamers, in violation of 
law. Families travel on Canadian lines. 

The steamer Barano/, loaded. down with 
thousands of tons of war supplies for the 
bases in Alaska, was held up 4 days in Seattle 
while seamen and stewards quarreled over 
something that did not involve the operator, 
except as an innocent victim; one drunken 
seaman held up the departure of the steamer 
Denali from Seattle for 3 hours through his 
connections with labor unions; thousands of 
hours have been lost in one port or anothcr 
as a result of strikes disputes, or threats 
to strike. To serve a sandwich to an officer 
. coming off watch after 7 p. m. the union 
requires under one of its many arbitrary 
extortion rules, such an aggregation of 
crew—paid .or a minimum of 2 hours at 
double time, though the job takes only 5 
minutes—that it costs $14 to serve a 
sandwich. 

In the construction of naval bases in 
Alaska, which, though $150,000,000 has 
already been spent on them, are far from 
complete, the same slow-down and manufac- 
tured-work practices are everywhere evident 
It would bore you to read what I could 
relate. Moerover, the wages are fabulous, 
such as $135 a week for a person who can 
palm himself off on the Government, never 
particular, as a carpenter. Plumbers cost 
more. Such exampies as four high-priced 
men taking half a day to thread & 3-inch 
pipe, charging double time for rescuing vic- 
tims of an explosion, etc, are _ typi- 
cal. The bases themselves have been the 
object of much criticism. Huge hangars, 
covered with gleaming copper roofs that 
reflect light like mirrors as though to guide 
an invader, obsolete but conspicuous con- 
crete runways, powerhouses, barracks, repair 
shops, have all been placed in a cluster 
above ground. A few bombs, and they are 
out of commission for the war, including 
the planes whether in hangars or on the 
runways. In inquiring of Army officers and 
others why this was done, their explanation 
was that they are offensive and not defensive 
bases. When I would ask them if we could 
be assured that the enemy would agree not 
to take the offensive, they were insulted 
Today we are on the defensive even in Alaska 

Officers’ quarters are palatial; $25,000 for 
each house is about the usual figure. The 


hardwood floors, cocktail bars, marble bath- 
rooms savor of Rome before the downfall. 
and are exhibited as objects of interest are 
in a museum. There are costly bowling 
alleys and other recreational facilities, in- 
cluding cabins for 50 miles around in which 
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the armed forces may luxuriate. But guns 
planes, are sadly lacking. Emphasis seems 
to be on luxury, ease, parties, cocktails, and 
even the recent lessons of war and history are 
forgotten. 

Today the spending of billions is confused 
with military power. So much of the billions 
go down racketeer rat holes that we get per- 
haps-one billion in value for every ten spent. 
For years we have been lullec into a false 
sense of security by the fairy tales of our 
invincibility and superiority in every phase 
of modern warfare. Pearl Harbor has shocked 
us into painful disillusionment. But that is 
not all. Subsequent events indicate that we 
have already lost the war with Japan. Nei- 
ther the Army nor Navy heeded the oft- 
repeated lesson taught by Japan and the 
Axis, strike first and then declare war. We 
have been made the biggest sucker in history. 
At first I thought the only fitting revenge 
would be to make manure out of at least 
10,000,000 Japs, but now I would be willing to 
settle for a bare victory. 

The same kind of fairy tales are now told 
us about our industrial production, but after 
observing first hand the paralyzing effects of 
labor practices, I fear that we cannot outpro- 
duce anybody. Our production will not be 
the production of 132,000,000 but that of 
40,000,000. 

For years it has seemed to me that I could 
detect a deterioration in the moral fiber of 
the Nation. Our Government has been too 
tolerant of organized crime, too quick to yield 
to pressure groups. The Nation that once 
said “millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute,” has been paying billions to or- 
ganized gangs and racketeers which have 
flourished and spread as the green bay tree. 
Gangsters, mobsters, racketeers supported by 
goon squads, have introduced rackets into 
labor unions until, like a cancerous growth, 
they permeate and paralyze the industrial 
life of the Nation. Wherever this cancer 
spreads, freedom and liberty and constitu- 
tional guaranties disappear because they are 
destroyed. That the Wagner Act has facili- 
tated the spread of this malignant growth 
and the destruction of freedom and liberty in 
industry has been amply demonstrated. Now 
we have only begun to pay through the nose, 
and if we do not eradicate it the Govern- 
ment itself will not survive. 

I hope you and others who perceive the 


‘danger will keep up the fight until this 


internal menace is destroyed. 


JANUARY 23, 1942. 
Hon. LELAND M. Forp, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Lee: * * * I don’t believe that 
any of you fellows really understand the con- 
ditions that exist in the defense plants here 
in California. It so happens that, since pri- 
orities and that sort of stuff got to be the 
rule, that many of the boys that used to work 
for me are now employed in defense work. 
Honestly, Lee, it would break your heart to 
know of the “goldbricking” that is going on, 
and it is not the exception; it is the rule. I, 
myself, was interested in the reconstruction 
of a vessel which lay in a shipyard in San 
Pedro for about a month. And I give you my 
word that in all my experience, covering 
work all over the United States of America 
and several foreign countries, I have never 
seen so much—and such barefaced—loafing. 
I make this statement—that if the materials 
are available there is not a single plant, which 
is now working on the so-called cost-plus, 
that could not double its present output with- 
out the increase of a single man, if it were 
only reasonably well managed, and if the 
present management were not financially in- 
terested in seeing their output cost more. 

Naturally, I am not putting all, or even a 
majority, of the blame on management. The 
men have been told for many years that it is 
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not necessary to “put out” in order to hold 
their jobs; and I tell you in all seriousness 
that I am getting afraid of what the outcome 
may be. Just picture, yourself, thousands of 
young fellows in defense plants just to avoid 
the draft, and laughing at the fact that they 
do not do 30 minutes’ work in an 8-hour day. 
It really beggars description. 

You have been in Washington a long time, 
now, Lee, and I hope that you will realize that 
I am not the sort to cry “wolf”; and I try to 
hope that the workers in the East are not like 
the ones here, for if they are, then we really 
are in trouble. But if, in the future, you 
would be able to really look into the matter 
as a private investigator, I would be more 
than happy to steer you where you will get 
the real dope and where you can make up 
your own mind as to the seriousness of the 
problem. 





Money 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I submit an analysis of the develop- 
ment of our monetary system as I have 
outlined it in a letter replying to a 
treatise on the subject: 

Mr. Cart ScumopT, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Scumipt: In appreciation of your 
interest in the money question, the subject 
of the treatise which accompanied your let- 
ter recently received, I wish to commend 
yeur bringing this vitally important subject 
to the attention of the Members of Congress. 

Any medium of exchange to be real money 
must be legal tender established by law. 
Other things may function as a medium of 
exchange but they are not real money. We 
must not confuse the function of money 
with money itself. 

Under the system of money adopted when 
our Government was established, both gold 
and silver, of standard fineness and quantity, 
Were made money by statute and the unit of 
value was fixed by law. Section 314 of the 
United States Code provides: 

“The dollar consisting of 25.8 grains of gold 
9/10 fine shall be the standard of value.” 

Section 316 of the United States Code pro- 
vides that: 

“The weight of the dollar shall be 4121, 
grains troy of standard silver.” 

So, we see that the two metals, gold and 
silver, of standard fineness are made money 
by law which fixes the weight of our monetary 
unit—the dollar—and other forms of money 
were established on this foundation. 

The Government has the prerogative and 
can exercise a monopoly in the creation of 
money; however, our Government has always 
maintained a position as an entity that deals 
with money as an individual raising its in- 
come by taxation and paying its obligation by 
money obtained from taxable sources or pub- 
lic borrowing. 

The effect of the law establishing our money 
medium was to make the metal gold and the 
metal silver of definite weight and fineness 
money wherever they existed. The prospector 
roaming the mountains that came upon &@ 
gravel bar containing nuggets of gold, when 
he mined this gold, dug lawful money out 
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of the ground. The silver miner, mining and 
crushing his ore to extract the silver from a 
vein, in effect dug lawful money from the 
ground, and his Government removed the 
dross by refining the metal and coining it for 
the convenience of the miner and the people 
who used money. 

Trade and business put this money in cir- 
culation, a circulation the Government ac- 
celerated by levying taxes and imports and 
accepting this silver and gold in payment, 
paying out the silver and gold again in meet- 
ing the expenses of conducting the Govern- 
ment. 

In pursuing the subject of money further 
some have asked why not use other metals 
for money—copper, aluminum, tin, or plati- 
num, as well as gold and silver. These other 
metals mentioned are too unstable for use 
as money when we consider the basic princi- 
ples of economic law affecting the function 
of money. Any money to be stable in value 
must increase of itself or by substitutes 
evenly in volume with the growth of popu- 
lation or the expansion of business, an in- 
crease which is estimated by economists at 
a rate of 3 percent annually. The require- 
ment for a money medium of stable value 
has been met from the beginning of civiliza- 
tion until very recently by the production 
and use of gold and silver. 

Statistics disclose that on the average 
about 14% times by weight of silver is pro- 
duced to that of gold, with the result that a 
ratio of value has been established between 
the two metals of 16 to 1. Over a long period 
of time we find from statistics that the aver 
age of gold increases in volume by 1 percent 
annually and silver by 2 percent. When 
taken together the production of these metals 
make the 3-percent increase in volume that 
keeps pace with the growth of population. 

If we consider copper, we find that the 
production of this metal far exceeds che 
growth of population and would, if the mints 
were open for copper coinage, soon become 
so plentiful that it would steadily lose value 
as money. On the other hand, if we were to 
us platinum for money alone ,the production 
of the metal is so far short of keeping pace 
with the growth of population that the con- 
inued demand for money and the resulting 
appreciation of this coinage would bring 
unstable business conditions and a continued 
fall in prices, as people sacrificed their goods 
and services to obtain the necessary money 
to meet their obligations. 

By discarding the use of silver as money, 
the world governments have upset the equi- 
librium between money and the value of the 
things exchanged for money. As a result of 
the financial disturbances of the Civil War 
period in this country, a new kind of money 
was invented based on government credit and 
regulated as to quantity by the ability of 
people to borrow and pay interest on bank 
loans. This currency is the national bank 
note (made legal tender by law) which up to 
recent years circulated in our currency sys- 
tem and got into circulation by being loaned 
out at interest by the national banks. This 
kind of money after the Civil War supple- 
mented the use of silver and gold coins and 
silver and gold certificates and its use as 
money in trade and business yielded an in- 
come to the issuing banks in the form of an 
interest charge in a system which also oper- 
ated to increase the banks’ income by the in- 
terest received from the Government bonds 
deposited with the United States Treasury as 
security for the repayment of the national 
bank-note currency. 

With this kind of money in circulation, the 
American people soon saw legislation enacted 
to discontinue the use of any new silver as 
money; a plan which naturally increased the 


currency and precipitated the struggle be- 
tween the free-coinage champions of silver 
and the gold-standard advocates, who sup- 
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ported a plan which would work for the wider 
use of national bank-note currency. This 
struggle resulted in the adoption of severa) 
monetary expedients directed to stabilizing 
the price of silver but never restoring the 
metal to its former status as money of itself 
but leaving it to remain a commodity to be 
bought and sold by the Government on a 
commodity basis, and when new silver was 
used after demonetization in connection with 
the national currency system, its use was 
based on its commodity value. 

The principle that the stability of money 
value rests on the control of the volume in 
circulation is generally recognized. 

In the past the stabilization of the volume 
of the money medium has been controlled 
automatically by the natural limitation of 
the production of precious metals, gold and 
silver. After silver was demonetized, there 
came into operation a mixed control, one, 
the natural limitation of production of gold; 
the other, governing national bank note cur- 
rency (a substitute for silver money) was 
limited in volume by gold reserve and re- 
demption restrictions and the ability of the 
people to borrow and repay the principal 
with interest, based in a large measure on 
the element confidence, or rather the con- 
fidence of the banker which operated as a 
large factor in regulating the volume of na- 
tional bank note currency in circulation. 

During the period from demonetization of 
silver in 1873 and the nationalization of gold 
in 1933, this country had a dual controi on 
the creation of money exercised by the nat- 
ural limitation of the production of gold on 
one hand and the ability of the pecple to 
borrow money and repay the principal with 
interest on the other hand, a scheme which 
functioned for a time, until commercial and 
bank credit, which had largely replaced 
money (cash) in the transaction of business, 
coliapsed with almost total failure of the 
element of confidence. In this emergency, 
due to the shortage of the only money metal 
in use, gold, it developed that the currency 
system based on gold and gold redemption 
could not fulfill the money requirements of 
the several nations and gold in turn was de- 
monetized and our monetary system shifted 
to a managed currency. In this system geld 
is nationalized and held on deposit as a 40- 
percent coverage for the outstanding Federal 
reserve notes which were controlled in volume 
by the component organization in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank System, the main control 
being the ability of the people to borrow 
money and repay the principal with interest 
which was supplemented with special devices 
to regulate the flow of money in the channels 
of trade and business. These devices were 
also under the control of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System. The first of these 
adjustable controls is the discount rate 
whereby the lending operations of the lend- 
ing banks is stimulated or depressed by the 
rediscount rate charged by the Federal Re- 
serve bank, i. e., the division of the interest 
between the Federal Reserve bank and the 
member bank who is responsible for the col- 
lection of the note which is offered for the 
security of the issuance of currency by the 
Federal Reserve bank. If the lending bank 
takes all the risk and the Federal Reserve 
bank gets the bulk of the interest, naturally 
the lending bank will be more conservative 
in making loans. The next regulation is the 
bank reserve requirements. The more cash 
the banks are required to keep in their vaults, 
the less they will have to lend their custo- 
mers, so the volume of the loans are controlled 
by this device. And then a third provision 
is the open market transactions—dealing in 
Government bonds. 

When the Federal Reserve banking author- 
ities deem it expedient to reduce the amount 
of money in circulation they go into the 
market and sell Government bonds and the 
money paid for the bonds is withdrawn from 


circulation; on the other hand, if they want 
more money in circulation, they go into the 
market and buy Government bonds and the 
money paid for the bonds flows out to be 
invested and put to use by the people selling 
the bonds. 

So you see we are today conducting all the 
business of this country with a managed cur- 
rency, a system that is largely dependent for 
its normal function on confidence. 

If a banker to whom an application is made 
for a loan lacks confidence concerning any 
conditions affecting the repayment of prin- 
cipal and interest the loan is not made. It 
may be his apprehension of the effect of legis- 
lative or administrative policies of the Gov- 
ernment; it may be due to his uncertainty of 
local business situations, but in all events, 
confidence is a controlling factor. The cash 
element in the hands or ownership of the 
average business organization or individual 
is a small factor and a decreasing element. 

We find the Government handles its finan- 
cial dealings on practically the same basis of 
individuality as any other corporation.. We 
also find that we are using and depending 
upon a managed currency controlled princi- 
pally by the ability of the people to borrow 
money and repay the principal with interest 
and that the interest on business borrow- 
ings that supports the circulation of our cur- 
rency is in reality an income to the members 
of the Federal Reserve banking system and 
we are further confronted with the fact that 
if all business could be placed on a cash basis 
and was out of debt and the Government paid 
off the national debt, as it did when Andrew 
Jackson was President, business would be 
paralyzed because we would not have a cent 
of money under our present system, except 
the small change, our subsidiary coinage— 
the halves, quarters. dimes, nickels, and pen- 
nies, a few silver dollars and silver certificates. 

You are to be commended upon your in- 
terest in this subject and your efforts to help 
devise and put into operation a good work- 
able, adequate money system with which to 
transact the business of this country. 

Sincerely yours, 
ComPTON I. WHITE. 





We Should Eliminate Cockiness and Be- 
come Realists—American Predilection 
for Underestimating Formidability of 
Enemies Deplored—Japan Should Be 
Truthfully Recognized as Dangerous 
Foe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, because I believe the contents of 
the article I am hereinbelow quoting 
contains realistic and truthful statements 
of a provocative nature which the press 
of America in most cases has been prone 
to overlook, I am asking unanimous con- 
sent to have such material printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for the edification 
of its many readers, so that the same may 
be listed and indexed in the public 
libraries of the United States. 

The eminent economist and brilliant 

| writer, Stuart Chase, has collected a sam- 
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pling of bellicose and over-confident 
references to the Japanese situation by 
writers, politicians, and public officials in 
the weeks preceding Pearl Harbor. There 
are those who are worried about the com- 
placence of Americans in the face of a 
great crisis. It might be well to point out 
that Americans were lulled into a false 
sense of security with respect to the Japa- 
nese by men in prominent positions in 
these United States, who continuously 
and persistently belittled and minimized 
any danger emanating from Nippon, and 
likewise the possibility of the Japanese 
Army or air force ever making a dent in 
America’s protective armor or menacing 
the security of our Pacific possessions. 
It is tragically humorous, therefore, to 
read Mr. Stuart Chase’s article in which 
he quotes just a few of the many state- 
menis along the lines I have hereinabove 
described. 

The article, from The Progressive, fol- 
lows: 


Ever since this war began in 1939 com- 
mentators have followed sharply defined fash- 
ions in interpreting the news. They have 
taken such facts as were available—and often 
no uncensored facts were available—and ex- 
trapolated a conclusion. Often one editor or 
military expert did the extrapolating and the 
rest of the boys followed whopping along. 

Extrapolating is what mathematicians do 
when they fix points on a chart—say a chart 
showing the population of the United States— 
draw a curve thrcugh the points, and then 
project the curve into the future, or into the 
unknown. It is a useful technique when 
cauticusly handled. But when the points on 
the curve are few, extrapolating can lead to 
absurd results. 

The classic example of absurdity is found 
in the apocryphal story of the expedition 
which set out for the North Pole from the 
middle of the United States. They sent 
ahead an advance guard to determine the re- 
sources which the main expedition would en- 
counter on its march. The advance guard 
went due north for 500 miles and then re- 
turned to prepare an elaborate statistical re- 
port. The gist of the report was that on the 
basis of a careful survey, the expedition would 
find a hot dog stand every quarter mile all the 
way to the pole. 


THE JAPANESE TINDERBOX THEORY 


Well, the commentators have been finding 
hot dogs on the road to victory for. nearly 
244 years. Because it sometimes rains in Po- 
land in September, they extrapolated a curve 
which showed that General Mud would over- 
whelm Hitler Because the British Fleet has 
won a lot of battles in the past, they con- 
cluded that the Nazi attack on Norway would 
be duck soup for the Royal Navy. The sad 
fact was that the Royal Navy was duck soup 
for German bombers. 

It is curious, and not a little alarming, to 
see the extrapolation process at work. A 
single Axis set-back is enough to give the 
commentators a wonderful broad curve into 
the future. Their minds rush from one Axis 
disaster to another, and so to utter doom. By 
the end of the column, the reader feels that 
it is only a matter of days before Berlin 
capitulates. 

The outstanding example of extrapolating 
in recent months is the Japanese tinder-box 
theory. One good blast from Uncle Sam and 
his friends, and the Japs will be blown flat. 
Their cities are made of paper, their battle- 
ships are top-heavy, their airplanes are fourth 
rate; their pilots are squint-eyed and cannot 
hit a balloon; their supplies have been all 
used up in the war against China; they have 
little food, less money, and no morale. This 
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theory raged unchecked until 2:30 Sunday 
afternoon, December 7, 1941, eastern stand- 
ard time. 


PROGRESSIVE READERS WERE WARNED 


I never ate any hot dogs along this road. 
I have repeatedly warned readers of the Pro- 
gressive that a war against Germany meant 
a war against Japan, with plenty of head- 
aches and heartaches on the Pacific. One 
needed only to look at the map to realize 
that Japan was no push-over. She has been 
fighting for years and is well hardened to 
war. She sits like a spider with interior 
lines of communication. To get at her we 
have to go 6,000 miles; the British 12, 
miles. But few paid any attention to such 
points on the curve. All America waited for 
Japan to go up in smoke. Here are samples 
of the tinderbox cult at its height. One 
could fill a book with them. I shall not be 
mean enough to give names, but only sources. 

“If Japan chose war, the tremendous odds 
against her would limit the hostilities to a 
relatively brief period. Should the conflict 
last 6 months, a not unreasonably optimistic 
estimate, the spring of 1942 would see the re- 
lease of large military and naval forces for 
action in Europe and the Atlantic.” (From 
the New Republic, November 3, 1941.) 

“Most of Japan’s 5,000 planes are obsolete. 
Her fliers are poor. German Officers who 
train them say they can be taught to use a 
slow bomber, but lack the individual initia- 
tive to fly a high-speed plane in combat. 
Competent military authorities are convinced 
that an air offensive operating from Siberian, 
British, Dutch, and Philippine bases would 
annihilate or ground the Japanese forces 
within a few weeks.” (From the American 
Mercury, November 1941.) 

“Everything was ready. From Rangoon to 
Honolulu every man was at battle station. 
* * * ‘The United States position had the 
simple clarity of a stone wall. One nervous 
twitch of a Japanese trigger finger, one jump 
in any direction, one overt act might be 
enough. A vast array of armies, of navies, 
of air fleets were stretched now in the posi- 
tion of track runners, in the tension of the 
moment before the starter’s gun. With the 
weariness of a tired man about to be sum- 
moned to a task greater than his strength, 
the Japanese people waited.” (From Time, 
out December 4, 1941.) (We saw how weary 
the Jap air force was.) 


JAPAN’S STRENGTH “‘SAPPED” 


“The Pacific line-up then might look some- 
thing like this: The Japanese Fleet standing 
alone against a surrounding Allied aggrega- 
tion consisting of a Singapore striking force 
(say three British battleships, a carrier, and 
cruisers), a Manila striking force (an Ameri- 
can fast battleship, a carrier, plus cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines), a Dutch supporting 
force (see table), a Vladivostok raiding force 
(see table), and the distant American Pacific 
fleet (say 10 battleships and their escorts). 
The rival strengths might stack up in air 
power to 5 to 4, or possibly 3 to 2, in our 
favor, and in weight of big-gun broadside to 
about 230,000 pounds for the Allies as against 
176,000 pounds for Japan—a promising ratio 
for any American admiral * * *.” (Naval 
expert in New Republic, November 24, 1941.) 
(The admiral was, however, out to lunch.) 

“Yesterday the British sent to Singapore 
the most powerful fleet they have ever as- 
sembled in Far Eastern waters, two great 
capital ships among them, stripped for action. 
These are Britain’s answer, in which this 
country concurs, to threats of a Japanese 
thrust from Indochina into Thailand 
* * *” (New York Times editorial, Decem- 
ber 3, 1941.) 

“Japan cannot undertake war against us 
unless the- French Navy engages the British 
in the Mediterranean, and the Russian armies 
collapse. These factors have led her, despite 
the worsening of her condition, to play for 
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time * * *.” (New Republic feature ar- 
ticle, December 1, 1£41.) 

“Japan will be overcome within 6 months. 
Her military strencth has been sapped by 
her operations in China. Her economic con- 
ditions have been mcre and more seriously 
strained * * *. Authoritics credit her 
with a good navy. But surely the combined 
fleets of America and Britain should speedily 
overmatch it * * *.” (From Forbes Mag- 
azine, December 1941.) 


BEDTIME STORIES MUST CEASE 


This is only a small sample of the verbal 
tombstones which were laid upon Japan be- 
fore she struck, with a singular lack of weari- 
ness, at Hawaii, Manila, Guam, Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Burma, and Borneo. In all this 
Niagara of tears for the poor, feeble Japanese, 
I found one clear-sighted observer to oppose 
the trend: Just before the war kroke, Otto 
Tolischus cabled the New York Times from 
Tokio, reminding Americans that Japanese 
statesmen were not the feverish windbags 
that the West so often pictures them; they 
were “hard-headed realists who regard politics 
as the ‘art of the possible.” That is why Japan 
has often retreated in the face of overwhelm- 
ing force, but has never lost a war.” 

She will not lose this war if we persist in 
telling bedtime stories about tinderbox 
houses, and the overwhelming superiority of 
American, British, Russian, Dutch, Aus- 
tralian, and Chinese forces (count the popu- 
lation), ably supported by the ferocious head 
hunters of Borneo. (Count them, tco.) 

The bedtime stories declined for a few days 
after the Pearl Harbor debacle, but they are 
beginning to return as commentators adjust 
their rationalizations to our losses. Com- 
mentators and cable editors seem to count on 
General Pollyanna to win this war for us. No 
attitude could be more helpful to our enemies, 
more disastrcus for our armed forces. 

It is time to face facts, and stop drawing 
these fabulous hot-dog curves. Verbally we 
have already won the war hands down. But 
the Japs are in command of the far Pacific. 
We had better shut our mouths now, and do 
a little fighting. 





Pearl Harbor and Pvt. Joseph L. Lockard 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, while the 
Roberts report of the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster is mostly disappointing, we are en- 
couraged by the valor and initiative dis- 
played by the officers and men of the 
Army and Navy during that cowardly 
and treacherous attack. 

The report makes mention of a non- 
commissioned officer who voluntarily re- 
mained at his post on the detector sta- 
tion beyond his tour of duty and detected 
and reported the approach of what we 
now know were the Japanese raiders. 
Had the information furnished by this 
man been acted upon the Pearl Harbor 
disaster might have been averted. 

I was so impressed by the zeal and 
devotion to duty of this soldier that I 
asked the War Department for his name 
and address. I am Officially informed 
that the man referred to was Pvt. Joseph 
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Lockard, age 20, of Williamsport, Pa., 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. George Lockard. 

The diligence and conspicuous service 
of this young man is characteristic of 
the attitude of the men in our armed 
forces. They are the best soldiers in the 
world and are determined to do this job 
well. They know that this business of 
war is a grim one and that much blood 
and treasure must be sacrificed, but they 
are prepared to make any sacrifice for 
victory and the American way of life. 

Because this incident at Pearl Harbor 
typifies the excellence of our young sol- 
diers and sailors, I have written the Pres- 
ident urging that appropriate recognition 
be given Private Lockard by a citation 
for devotion to duty and a promotion, 
if qualified, for higher rank. 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1942. 
Hon. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PresipENtT: The report sub- 
mitted to you on January 23, 1942, by the 
commission to investigate the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, bitterly disappointing as it is in most 
particulars, is not without its heartening 
aspects. It clearly proves, if proof were 
needed, that the officers and enlisted men of 
our armed forces displayed courage and initia- 
tive worthy of the finest traditions of our 
Army and Navy. 

Frequent reference is made to the bravery 
and skill with which junior officers and en- 
listed men faced the cowardly and brutal as- 
sault at the hands of the Japanese, but I 
have been most deeply impressed by the atti- 
tude of the man, unnamed in the report, who 
remained at his post on the detector station 
beyond his regular tour of duty. 

So deeply was I impresesd, in fact, that I 
have since made inquiry about this soldier. 
I am now Officially advised that he is Pvt. 
Joseph L. Lockard, member of the Aircraft 
Warning Regiment, Hawaiian Department. 
Private Lockard, age 20, is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Lockard, 918 Race Street, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

It is officially reported that the warning 
system was in operation from 4 a. m. to 7 
a.m.on the morning of the attack, but that 
Private Lockard was so desirous of improving 
his technical skill that he remained on duty 
at his own request. Almost immediately after 
the warning system would have been closed, 
or at 7:02 a. m., Private Lockard detected a 
large flight of planes at a distance estimated 
to be 130 miles from Oahu. This flight, with 
which he attempted to maintain contact in 
the meantime, was reported by Private Lock- 
ard to the information center at 7:20 a. m. 
Almost certainly the planes reported were 
those of the enemy. Had this warning been 
acted upon promptly the whole disaster very 
probably would have been averted. 

Pvt. Joseph L. Lockard rendered a conspicu- 
ous service by his extraordinary diligence, 
zeal, and devotion to duty. That this service 
was nullified by an error in judgment of a 
superior cfficer, and by the dereliction of the 
commanding officers responsible for our 
Hawaiian defenses, should in no wise detract 
from the credit due. In fact, the service 
rendered appears the more conspicuous 
against the background of error and negli- 
gence which made the Pearl Harbor disaster 
possible. 

I respectfully urge, in appropriate recogni- 
tion of Private Lockard’s service, that he be 
cited for extraordinary devotion to duty and 
promoted if found to be qualified for higher 
rank. 

Respectfully yours, 
Forest A. HARNESS. 


Reduction of Federal Nondefense 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas the expenditures of the Federal, 
State, and local governments totaled more 
than $18,000,000,000 annually prior to the 
beginning of the Federal defense program; 
and 

Whereas authorizations of more than $50,- 
000,000,000 for national defense have been 
made by the Federal Government alone; and 

Whereas this Nation cannot meet the cost 
of the defense program and continue to 
spend for other governmental activities at 
the old rate; and 

Whereas officials of State and local govern- 
ments have been urged by Federal officials 
to delay all spending which is not absolutely 
vital in order to give priority of materials, 
men, and money for the national defense 
program; and 

Whereas Federal spending for nondefense 
purposes has not been decreased: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Vernon County Tax- 
payers Association hereby call upon the 
Members of Congress to take immediate steps 
to reduce Federal nondefense spending so 
that the defense program will not be re- 
tarded and so that citizens will be better 
able to stand the great financial strain they 
are facing. 





J. H. WHEELOcK, 

President. 

W. E. Lawron, 
Vice President. 

C. A. MINSHALL, 
Secretary. 

ALPA J. GROVES, 
Director. 

Louis SOLBERG, 
Director. 





Production for National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered at Millis, 
Mass., before the delegates of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers as- 
sembled in annual educational program: 

The front-line trenches of this war are in 
the mines, mills, and shops of America. The 
call to arms for our soldiers is echoing 
throughout the land in a call for arms to our 
workers. ‘ 

Our Allies are meeting the enemy on the 
far-flung battlefronts of the world. Soon, 
perhaps at this very moment, our own boys 
will be joining them. Already we are locked 
in mortal combat in the Philippines. 
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America’s big job is to provide an unend- 
flow of guns, planes, tanks, ships, and 
the other material of war to our own and 
allies’ fighting forces, There can be no 
to this flow other than the need. 
American labor has pledged its very life 
blood to the meeting of this challenge and 
to the fulfillment of its task. Men and 
women in every State in the Nation, in every 
trade union, are responding to the call for 
arms. With full knowledge of the costly 
sacrifices ahead, the people who make up the 
rank and file, as well as the leaders of the 
millions of workers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and the railroad brotherhoods 
stand united in their resolve to beat Hitler 
and his Axis hordes. They are united in the 
proud consciousness of their power to do it, 
too. 
Since June 1940 our Government has order- 
ed $78,000,000,000 worth of materials for the 
use of our own and our Allies’ armed forces. 
At the end of 1941 American workers and 
American industry were producing the imple- 
ments of war at the rate of $2,000,000,000 
worth a month. 

In November 1940 there were slightly more 
than 10,994,000 workers in our various manu- 
facturing industries. By November 1941 this 
number had increased to 12,728,000 as a result 
of the defense production. On the basis of 
the pre-Pearl Harbor planning it was ex- 
pected at that time that an additional 
3,000,600 workers would be needed during 1942. 

There were a lot of people who thought 
that this was pretty good producing, but the 
blow that was struck on December 7 has con- 
vinced us otherwise. Our industrial machine 
really was only in first gear. We are shifting 
into second now for 1942 and by 1943 we will 
be rolling along the road to victory in high 
gear. 

In his address on the state of the Nation, 
early this month, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced to the Congress and the world that 
2 years from now we will confront our ene- 
mies with 185,000 airplanes, 120,000 tanks, 
55,000 antiaircraft guns, and 18,000,000 tons 
of shipping, and that in 1943 we will outbuild 
the Axis by 3 to 1 in planes alone. 

This is the biggest job ever undertaken vy 
any nation or group of nations, but it is a 
job that must be done if we are to keep this 
Nation free and restore freedom to the en- 
slaved countries of Europe and Asia. 

Not only must we build unheard of num- 
bers of planes and ships and tanks, but we | 
must do it with great speed. The size of the 
job and the urgency of it call for a pooling of 
all our energies and facilities. It is not a 
job that can be done piecemeal. No vested 
interest in the past or in things as they are 
can be allowed to stand in the way. This is 
an all-out task, and we are going all out to 
meet it. 

This superproduction will cost billions of 
dollars and will use up billions of tons of 
precious raw materials. But most of all, it 
will occupy millions of human hands and 
human brains. Free American workers must 
give us the driving force to outproduce the 
Axis and its hosts of slaves. 

We are now employing some 5,000,000 men 
and women in the direct production of war 
materials. To carry out the tremendously 
expanded requirements for victory, we must 
treble that figure and do it this year. The 
Office of Production Management has called 
upon the United States Employment Service 
to undertake this huge recruitment of man- 
power 

To turn out war materials in such vast 
quantities, the people who place contracts, 
the people who assign materials, the people 
who build houses for war workers, and the 
people who are concerned with actual train- 
ing and recruiting of workefs will all work 
toward the common objective of bringing to- 
gether men, materials, and machines in such 
a way that the greatest possible production 
will be accomplished, 
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It will not be as easy to employ the next 
5,000,000 men as it was to employ the last 
5,000,000. During the first months of our de- 
fense program there were still available many 
skilled workers who could go to work at war 
production. There were large numbers cf 
semiskilled workers to be employed. The 
levels of the unskilled were reached and the 
Government launched a huge program of de- 
fense training for the untrained unemployed. 
Beginnings were made in the inclusion of 
women in defense work and in the breaking 
down of barriers of racial discrimination 
which fenced off industry from important 
sources of manpower. But all of this did not 
go deep enough. We must expand and in- 
tensify all our previous efforts. 

In addition to the task of mobilizing man- 
power, the Government, working together 
with labor and industry, is faced with the 
vastly complicated problems of converting 
our industrial machinery to war production, 
of making ready the machines which will en- 
able our working men and women to turn out 
the tools of victory. 

Since the Wright Bros. flew first plane, 
United States made 75,000 planes. Program 
calls for us to produce in 1 year as many as 
we did in all 37 previous years. In order to 
achieve this, we must have the 24-hours-a- 
day, 7-days-a-week use of every available ma- 
chine throughout the country for war 
production. We will have to enlist every 
worker whose energies possibly can be used, 
This means that all but the absolutely unfit 
or unemployable must be inducted into our 
industries. Workers who are both older and 
younger than those previously employed 
must be used. Women, the single ones and 
the married ones whose family responsibilities 
will not interfere, will be needed to do all but 
the heaviest types of factory work. All work- 
ers, both factory and white collar, who are 
now engaged in nonwar work will have to 
answer the call for more and more industrial 
war production. 

Since the day the defense program was 
started, on May 28, 1940, its labor functions 
have been of primary and basic importance, 
and labor has been recognized as the biggest 
part of production. 

At the very start, Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union of America, was appointed Commis- 
sioner in charge of the labor Division in the 
National Defense Advisory Commission. In 
March 1941 the Labor Division was included 
in the Office of Production Management, and 
Mr. Hillman, who was made Associate Direc- 
tor General of the Office of Production Man- 
agement and co-chief of the defense produc- 
tion effort, remained as its official director 

The Labor Division was given the réspon- 
sibility of providing adequate manpower for 
all defense production needs, present and 
future. This general purpose includes the 
duties of ascertaining war labor require- 
ments, assuring an adequate supply of labor 
in war industries, advising on problems in- 
volving standards of work in employment, 
assisting in preventing and adjusting labor- 
management disputes which might retard the 
war program, and advising with other divi- 
sions of the Office of Production Management 
and other governmental agencies on all mat- 
ters affecting labor. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the fact 
that this important division is staffed by 
men drawn directly from organized labor’s 
ranks, as was Mr. Hillman. 

The Government has proceeded on the con- 
viction that labor’s role was vital to the suc- 
cess of the whole program. Human energy 
and skill had to match the machines. As 
production expanded, the demand for labor 
soared, and will continue to soar. The labor 
division geared itself to the policy of per- 
petual anticipation of a rising curve of labor 
requirement, and the avoidance of all pos- 
sible causes of retarded production. It also 
resolved to implement in full the President’s 
policy of voluntary cooperation and main- 


tenance of social standards in the work of 
defense. 

One of the first developments was the 
formation of a committee of 16 prominent 
Officials of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and the railroad brotherhoods, to advise the 
labor division on policy. This National La- 
bor Policy Advisory Committee has sym- 
bolized labor’s unity in the cause of defense 
and victory, and has exercised a construc- 
tive influence upon the problems of man 
supply. 

Another early step was the listing of work- 
ers available for defense jobs, in every area 
of the Nation, as to their location and skills. 
The United States Employment Service, at 
the Labor Division’s request, undertook this 
task through its 1,500 full-time field offices, 
and, with the cooperation of the Civil Service 
Commission, the Social Security Board, the 
Work Projects Administration, and also by 
surveys made by the unions through their 
own membership, that job was successfully 
attacked. Six million workers have been reg- 
istered, and war industries have been able to 
recruit manpower when it was needed. 

The urgent need of training was noted at 
the very start, and the Office of Production 
Management’s training program was started 
through the labor division in June of 1940. 
A policy was adopted and followed to carry 
out this program through existing agencies 
and with the cooperation of local school and 
public officials, management and _ labor 
groups, and such agencies as the National 
Youth Administration and Work Projects 
Administration. In less than a year and a 
half, vocational training has advanced to 
an all-time peak and has been geared to 
the direct needs of industry. It has been 
reported that during the entire World War 
anly 60,000 workers received vocational train- 
ing. During the year and a half of the pres- 
ent emergency, the labor division’s program 
gave outside-of-industry training to two and 
one-half million persons. 

Prior to the emergency, some large indus- 
trial establishments had developed systems of 
in-plant training and upgrading of the skills 
of older workers. The Labor Division, con- 
vinced that this method could greatly shorten 
the time necessary in developing needed skills 
among the defense occupations, set up a 
training-within-industry branch, headed by 
Mr. Channing Dooley of the Socony-Vacuum 
Corporation. This branch, working through 
training specialists borrowed from factory 
management and aided by labor management 
advisers, has consulted with nearly 1,200 de- 
fense contractors on developing such pro- 
grams, providing assistance and advice. 
These factories emplcey more than 2,500,000 
of the 4,000,000 defense workers of today 

The adjustment of labor relations, of vital 
importance in the interests of peak produc- 
tion and high morale, also was given early 
attention by the Labor Division. The United 
States Conciliation Service was enlarged, and 
the Labor Division has supplemented its work 
with its own staff of labor relations experts, 
drawn directly from the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, and from management and industry. 
These efforts to avert serious work stoppages 
proved useful and efficient, but in order to 
deal more formally with cases which reached 
an impasse, the President established the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board last March. 
This Board, with its panels of highly regarded 
labor and management experts has proved 
highly successful and rounds out the most 
complete Federal structure of labor adjust- 
ment in the Nation’s history. 

A special effort of a pioneering nature was 
undertaken in the chipbuilding industry, 
which went through such chaotic conditions 
during its great expansion in the first World 
War. Faced by an even greater expansion in 
this industry now, Mr. Hillman a year ago 
set up the Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- 
mittee. This committee includes representa- 


tives of the Labor Division, the Navy and 
Maritime Commission, the employing ship- 
yards, and the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unions with shipbuilding membership. This 
committee convened conferences of man- 
agement and labor in each of the co2stal zones 
which, through the democratic process of 
discussion, drafted standards of wages, hours, 
working conditions, grievance machinery, 
and many other essentials of labor relations. 
The standards also pledged against lock-outs, 
strikes, and other stoppages or limitations on 
production. All four zone standards were sub- 
sequently made effective through collective 
bargaining processes, in which employers, 
unions, and the Government as purchaser 
ratified the proposals. 

Above and beyond these activities, however, 
in my opinion, is the greatest problem of all— 
the actual delivery of the labor supply of the 
country to defense operations. This is the 
problem created by the fact that you can’t 
cperate a factory in a social vacuum. You 
must have workers who have training, and 
they must have homes and schools. The 
Labor Division started out to meet this prob- 
lem by setting up a labor supply branch to 
coordinate the many Federal and State activi- 
ties which are concerned with labor supply, to 
integrate one group of workers into industry, 
and a minorities group branch to act simi- 
larly in utilizing the skills and the energies 
of available aged, aliens, and similar groups 
now discriminated against in many war 
plants. 

Then, because so many of the activities of 
these and the other branches of the Labor 
Division and other Government agencies as 
well were tied intimately into the problem 
partes ‘aeq47uIMIOD BuTUOMoUNJ B ‘peyUOIsUOD 
the national labor supply committee, was set 
up in the Division. This is a working com- 
mittee which meets several times each week 
to work out coordinated policy and directives 
to guide training, employment, and the other 
questions involved in the myriad activities of 
the many agencies involved. 

To decentralize the execution of these poli- 
cies and directives, the Labor Division has set 
up 12 regional labor supply committees in 
the field. The regional officers of the United 
States Employment Service act as chairmen 
of these working committees, each of which 
also includes salaried representatives of man- 
agement, labor, the vocational schools, the 
National Youth Administration, the Civil 
Service Commission, and other groups which 
are active at the regional level. 

Through these committees, and through 
the 1,500 field offices of the Federal State Em- 
ployment Service system the plans and needs 
of war industry, employers, and labor are 
handled. As a part of this job, the Labor 
Division has directed this organization also 
to gather figures and make plans for the 
orderly transfer of workers to war industries 
when they are displaced in nonessential em- 
ployment by shortages of materials caused 
by priorities and other war-program develop- 
ments. Also through this machinery, sur- 
veys are being made of future unemploy- 
ment in nonwar factories, as a basis for 
Office of Production Management recom- 
mendaticns of special treatment for dis- 
tressed communities, by the spreading of war 
work to smaller factories which have not 
heretofore participated in the war production 
program 

A central function of the whole Labor 
Division program has been to organize and 
make more efficient the movement of labor 
through the use of the Federal-State em- 
ployment services, instead of following the 
old, wasteful, frequently inhuman methods 
of hiring by advertising, importing, and 
pirating labor. One of the major considera- 
tions is the necessity to hire and train local 
resident labor to the maximum possible ex- 
tent, recognizing that in a few cases of new 
war industrics, some controlled, orderly mi- 
gration may be necessary. 
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But utilization of the available local labor 
supply is vital, if we are to avoid chaotic, 
unsettled, unsocial conditions among our 
working population. This clearly implies 
that employers who discriminate against cer- 
tain racial, religious, or national groups of 
workers in some localities, must cease to do 
so. It is to the end of eliminating this labor 
supply bottleneck that the Labor Division 
set up the Negro Employment and Training 
Branch and the Minorities Branch, the latter 
dealing with discrimination against other 
minority groups. 

Our arsenal of democracy must produce 
more than arms. It must produce the volun- 
tary cooperation of all the citizens, pledged 
to a common cause. In this war program we 
have developed new techniques of teamwork 
among Government, management, and labor. 
We have called into vigorous action human 
and physical resources long dormant in our 
Nation. We will emerge from this crisis 
stronger than before. 

If we can do this to destroy the menace of 
foreign aggression, we can do all this—and 
more—to banish want and insecurity from 
our country. If we can mobilize all our pro- 
ductive powers to turn out guns and planes, 
and ships and tanks, we can mobilize them 
even more effectively to bring better homes, 
and better food, and better education to all 
our people when Hitlerism has been banished 
from the earth. In arming for war, America 
has learned anew the meaning of democracy. 
It has laid the ground work for the new 
world of peace and plenty. 

American labor responded quickly, enthu- 
Siastically and virtually unanimously to our 
country’s war needs. 

Within a few minutes after the first Japa- 
nese bombs fell on Pearl Harbor on December 
7th, the leaders of labor began flooding Wash- 
ington with offers of help in prosecuting the 
conflict that had been thrust upon us. 

Ten million union members, through the 
American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, immedi- 
ately announced formal support of the war 
effort and thereafter joined in a pledge to 
prevent all strikes and other stoppages which 
might impede the production of war muni- 
tions and materials. Thousands of local A. F. 
of L. and C. I. O. unions, as well as many 
unaffiliated groups of workers, also volun- 
teered immediate support. 

Leaders in organized labor who had bitterly 
opposed some phases of the administration’s 
foreign and domestic program prior to De- 
cember 7 joined unhesitatingly with other fac- 
tions of a divided labor movement in the la- 
bor peace conference which the President 
convened on December 18. Out of this joint 
labor-management meeting there developed 
on December 23 a unanimous agreement 
that: 

First. There shall be no strikes or lock- 
outs; 

Second. All disputes shall be settled by 
peaceful means; and 

Third. The President shall set up a proper 
war labor board to handle these disputes. 

On January 12, President Roosevelt estab- 
lished this War Labor Board, headed by Wil- 
liam H. Davis, with 4 members from the gen- 
eral public, 4 from labor, and 4 from man- 
agement. Its job will be to settle by arbi- 
tration all differences between employees and 
employers that cannot be resolved by direct 
negotiations. The members and alternates 
of the Board were chosen with great care, and 
I am confident that we can look forward to 
a minimum of industrial disputes for the 
duration of the emergency. At any rate, now 
that the machinery for peaceful settlements 
has been established with prior commitments 
by both labor and maragement to use this 
machinery, there need be no stoppages of 
production. 

President William Green, of the A. F. of L., 
summoned officials of more than 100 affili- 


ated international unions to meet in Wash- 
ington December 15; and this meeting, to- 
gether with the A. F. of L.’s executive council, 
reaffirmed “loyalty to the principles underly- 
ing our Government” and pledged “to the 
President, to the Congress, and to the people, 
undivided support for the most vigorous and 
rigorous prosecution of this war until final 
victory is ours.” 

President Philip Murray, of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, immediately after 
the declaration of war addressed the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations’ 5,000,000 mem- 
bers over the radio with “an urgent message 
of the necessity for immediately enlisting the 
full cooperation of all elements in the pro- 
duction of weapons of war and other mate- 
rials needed for the success of our national 
effort.” 

Mr. Murray said the workers in the war 
industries are telling America: “Here we are, 
ready to serve our country. All we ask is that 
you let us use our energies and our brains to 
the utmost and listen to our constructive 

posals for achieving all-out production.” 

I doubt if there is a single local union or 
central labor body anywhere in the country 
that is not now on record unanimously and 
enthusiastically to do everything in its power 
to complete our war effort and speed us on 
the road to victory. In many States the war- 
ring factions of the labor movement have 
buried the hatchet of internecine strife and 
have formed joint victory unity committees. 
It is even within reason to hope that the fac- 
ing of this common danger will weld labor 
into the permanently united organization so 
many of us desire and hope for. 

Labor has a definite obligation in helping 
to get across to employers and the public the 
proper attitude toward aliens and minority 
groups. Amplify. 

It is also our responsibility to convince 
backward-looking groups once and for all 
that this time of national crisis calls for an 
abandonment of their policy of seeking to 
destroy orgenized labor. They must be made 
to realize that it is their duty to come to 
an understanding with labor on an honest 
basis. It should be made clear to them that 
congressional labor baiters speak only for 
themselves and that Government as a whole 
does not intend to let labor’s enemies take 
advantage of the emergency to undermine 
settled Federal labor policy. 

These men must learn that it is timé for 
them to come to terms with the people of 
the United States and to pull in harness for 
the duration of the war. 

One of the favorite themes of the reaction- 
aries is that labor status should be “frozen” 
for the duration. There is nothing new in 
this idea for a static labor supply has always 
been the goal of a certain type of indus- 
trialist. 

Those who now shout for the status quo 
where labor is concerned were silent when 
arms manufacturers and airplane firms de- 
manded changes in the tax and profit legis- 
lation before they agreed to do their part 
toward the war effort. Since those changes 
and even despite the 1941 tax bill, profits 
have been soaring to great heights for many 
big firms. 

Labor has demonstrated its earnest and 
wholehearted desire to do everything in its 
power to push the war program to victory. 
All it asks in return is that industry meet it 
on equal terms. Labor expects its organi- 
zations and its status to be maintained, with 
improvement of present inequalities and in- 
justices, and full recognition of peaceful col- 
lective bargaining machinery. 

This recognition of genuine collective bar- 
gaining offers the surest method of uninter- 
rupted production. If labor is not forced to 
consume time and energy trying to protect 
its very existence, it will be free to devote all 
its talents to the No. 1 job of production. 

American labor and capital pulling to- 
gether are an unbeatable combination. 
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Another Farmer Speculates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted. I insert herewith a 
letter received from a farmer in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan: 





Pink LAKE ORCHARDS, 
Doster, Mich., January 30, 1942. 


Mr. CLare E. HorrMan, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Smr: In reading of the many de- 
mands made on the farmer in the name of 
national defense, I wonder how long before 
some curbs are placed on both organized labor 
and Government. In many markets our 
produce is hot cargo unless handled by union 
men who certainly must have Government 
support or there is no law enforcement. 
Try sending.a load of fruit and see whether 
producer or union has support of law-enforce- 
ment agency. 

In regard to present administration, will 
say the union could not have forced but a 
very small percent to have joined except as 
required to get jobs in defense plants and in 
the building of army camps where union 
labor was one of the Government require- 
ments. 

I know of only one of military age in this 
locality who has been able to get deferment 
from military duty and they may take him 
yet. Our former help has left for defense 
work (married man) and other farms that 
usually employ men by year are without help 
and according to wages paid in shops, cannot 
compete unless farm prices are at least 
doubled. 

I believe that unless we plant less there 
will be many acres planted and abandoned 
because of lack of help. 

I find many people sick at heart over the 
whole defense set-up. How can people have 
any confidence in present heads when there is 
so little preparedness with such great in- 
debtedness? Seems as if the goal must be to 
spend as much as possible for as little as 
possible. I believe that other countries get 
more goods delivered (not on order) for a 
million dollars than we get for a billion. 

After observing our Army men in Battle 
Creek on Saturdays some time ago, I send this 
church bulletin. 

Have we no reenforcements for the Philip- 
pines, or are we going to England to fight 
while they stay at home and let the Cana- 
dians, Australians, and us fight and who is 
responsible for our unpreparedness? The 
generals or Commander in Chief? 

Yours respectfully, 








Cooperation of Labor in the National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following letter and | im the lives and the dealings of all the 


resolution: 
ASSOCIATED UNIONS OF AMERICA, 
January 20, 1942, 
The Honorable THap WASIELEWSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WasiIzELEwsk!: In connection with 
our letter of January 14, announcing our 
National Emergency Convention. we wish to 
thank you for your answer, and we further 
enclose a copy of the proclamation to the 
President of the United States of America, 
signed by members of 23 independent unions 
from the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, and Tennessee, representing 
about 25,000 workers who were present at the 
convention of the Associated Unions of 
America at Milwaukee, Wis., on January 17, 
1942. 

We suggest that this would be of interest 
to the other Members of Congress and to the 
Nation as a whole, and, if you see fit, we would 
appreciate your using your influence to have 
it entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
our contribution to America’s victory effort. 

Yours very truly, 
Dona.p F. Cameron, Director. 


To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
4sMERICA: 

Because we realize that the national safety 
and welfare of all the people of America has 
been endangered by the treachery and bru- 
tality of the enemies of democracy; and 

Because we are convinced that our Ameri- 
can way of life can best be defended by un- 
ceasing efforts to produce more and more 
materials needed by our armed forces; and 

Because we are fully aware of the tremen- 
dous responsibility resting upon organized 
labor to do its full share in winning this 
war— 

We, the undersigned members of inde- 
pendent unions, gathered at a convention of 
the Associated Unions of America in Mil- 
weukee, Wis., on this 17th day of January 
1942, sincerely recommend and strongly urge 
that every independent labor union in Amer- 
ica raise its collective right hand and swear 
to abide by the following labor code for the 
duration of this national emergency, which 
we ourselves do hereby endorse, so help us 
God: 

We solemnly pledge our whole-hearted co- 
operation, all our cnergies and resources, our 
very lives to the United States of America; 
and we will do everything in our power to 
deuble and quadruple production and effi- 
ciency to adequately equip our armed forces 
in this struggle which has beeu forced upon 
us, but which we can and will win. 

We further pledge that, in order to insure 
continuous production, there shall be no 
strike of stoppage of work cf any kind under 
any circumstances, and that all differences 
and misunderstandings arising in the em- 
ployer-employec relationship shall be settled 
by peaceful means. 

We further pledge that, both individuality 
and collectively, we will invest as much 
money as we can possibly afford in United 
States Defense Savings bonds and stamps. 

We further pledge that, to the best of our 
ability, we will participate in and cooperate 
with the work of the American Red Cross, 
the United Service Organizations, and any 
other Federal, State, or local program for 
the purpose of defending American tradi- 
tions and defeating our enemies. 

We count it a privilege, Mr. President, to 
join all America in tendering to you and our 
Government in this hour of urgent need ail 
that we have and every service of which we 
are capable, to the end that the honor and 
safety of this Nation may be preserved and 
the principles we live by—of which union- 
ism is one—may gain once more ascendancy 


people of the earth. ‘ 
Yours for victory, 

Robert M. Warner, Laurel I. Helm- 
' linger, Adlake Employees Associa- 
tion, Elkhart, Ind.; Arthur O. 
Rosenthal, William E. Oetzel, 
Armour Leather Workers Union, 
Sheboygan, Wis.; Marshall Elmore, 
Dayne W. Wiison, Walter N. Col- 
lins, Carbide and Carbon Em- 
ployees Association, Whiting, Ind.; 
Earl A. Helser, Richard E. John- 
son, Coating Mill Workers Union 
of Wisconsin, Appleton, Wis.; 
Ervin Erdmann, Employees Inde- 
pendent Union of Kearney & 
Trecker, West Allis, Wis.; E. J. 
LaBoube, W. J. Parr, Farm Imple- 
ment Employees Union, Sandwich, 
Ill; H. W. Wenzel, Clarence G. 
Dorow, First Wisconsin National 
Bank Employees Union, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Don Kessler, Leo T. 
Buchholz, Four-Wheel-Drive Em- 
ployees Association, Clintonville, 
Wis.; Edward Kunstmann, Victor 
Kaiser, Garten Toy Workers 
Union, Sheboygan, Wis.; Franklin 
Peterson, Earl N. Schlender, Lake 
Mills Shoe Workers Union, Lake 
Mills, Wis.; Bernard D. Rutzen, 
Elmer J. Aukofer, Milwaukee 
County Independent Petroleum 
Workers Union of Wadhams Oil 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; B. H. Mc- 
Lain, Kingsport Flat Glass Work- 
ers Association, Kingsport, Tenn.; 
Reinhold W. Miles, Frank T. 
Stehling, Northwestern National 
Employees Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Herbert F. Rubow, Anthony 
T. Baderschneider, Office Em- 
ployees Union of Cutler-Hammer, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Otto K. Hanne- 
mann, B. A. Spaay, Paper Mill 
Workers Union of Kimberly, Wis; 
Wm. Dickson, Lyle Kallenbach. 
Paper Mill Workers Union of 
Niagara, Wis.; Theo. C. Rietz. 
Irvin A. Kamper, Public Service 
Employees Union of Wisconsin, 
Racine, Wis.; Joe Nathe, Rex 
Independent Union, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; J. D. Cowart, R. E. Dunno, 
Tri-State Utility Workers Union, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Sidney A. Phillips, 
Jerry Jaretz, United Association 


of Office, Sales, and Technical 
Employees, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
George J. Ritten, Waldemar 


Klein, Wall Paper Workers Union 
of the Fox River Valley, Appleton, 
Wis. 





Woman Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Dallas News of 
February 1, 1942, and also an editorial 
from the Boston Herald: 

[From the Dallas News] 
WOMAN CORPS 


In the event of long-continued war—more 
of a probability than a mere possibility—the 
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women of the United States, like those of 
Britain and of other countries at war, will be 
mobilized to exert the last possible ounce of 
strength of the United States in production 
and war effort as well as to maintain the 
business of civil life. Britain now has women 
Serving alongside men in the Barbara bat- 
teries, antiaircraft organizations in which mi- 
lady can be as serviceable as milord. So it 
is a step in the right direction of breaking 
the ground for a wholly probable use of Amer- 
ica’s woman power that is visioned in the 
Rogers bill which would create a paid amazon 
auxiliary corps for the Army. 

The Rogers bill outlines a service in which 
American women can relieve men of non- 
combat duty. This strikes at a familiar weak- 
ness in our armed forces. But a short while 
ago our Regular Army consisted of 165,000 
men. Actually that total strength repre- 
sented only approximating 40,000 fighting 
men. Even now when we have around 
1,500,000 “under arms” the phrase is mis- 
leading. We are counting the men in uni- 
form on noncombat duty. Gen. Johnson Ha- 
good argued sensibly many months ago that 
we should train our entire Army for fighting 
service and relieve the cooks, bakers, clerks, 
chauffeurs, etc., of the necessity of military 
training. If the volunteer auxiliary corps can 
step into these posts more manpower will be 
available for the front. 

But we should not lose sight of the British 
experience. We may be attacked and we 
should be trained for the contingency. The 
Barbara batteries may have their counter- 
parts here. 


[From the Boston Herald] 
WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


The bill sponscred by Representative 
Edith N. Rogers providing for a Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps has the support of the 
Army Chief of Staff and the Secretary of 
War, both of whom have written their ap- 
proval to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and that ccmmit- 
tee has unanimously recommended passage. 
With hardly a doubt it will speedily become 
@ law. The Massachusetts Representative 
had observed in England during the last war 
the work done by the British Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps and this measure is modeled 
on the plan which worked well over there. 
It also represents careful study of present 
needs in this country. Already her office is 
flooded with telegrams from women in many 
parts of the country who are anxious to be 
enrolled. 

To be eligible, an applicant must be be- 
tween 21 and 45 years of age. Married 
women are not, but aliens are, barred. There 
is no limitation of numbers in the bill, and 
right now 12,500 are wanted, immediately, 
most of them for the air warning service. 
They will serve under full military discipline 
“whenever and wherever” the Army may wish 
to use them. That means the United States, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, or any land where 
their services are required. Their basic pay 
is scaled like that of the army privates, $21 a 
month for the first 4 months, then $30. 
They will be expected to live at the army 
posts and there is provision for allowances 
for corps members who cannot be accommo- 
dated in barracks. They will be subject to 
duty calls at all hours of the day or night. 

Secretary Stimson forwarded to the com- 
mittee a long list of assignments which 
might be allotted to the members of this 
corps—the preparation of food, clerical tasks 
of many Kinds, work in laboratories and as 
telephone and telegraph operators, welfare 
services, chauffeuring. They will not be asked 
to render any of the duties of a combatant, 
but they may ke placed well to the front at 
times. 

There can be little question of the value 
of such a corps, and it will be an astonishing 
thing if the volunteers do not come more 
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rapidly than provision can be made for them. 
Our women proved their patriotism and de- 


votion in the last war and are even more 
eager to serve in this one. 





W. P. A. Announces Completion of Clear- 
ing of the Grand Coulee Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 20 of this year the Honorable 
George Stuntz, W. P. A. Administrator 
for the State of Washington, issued a 
release relating to the completion of the 
job of clearing done in the Grand Coulee 
Dam Reservoir. This report authen- 
tically states startling facts and figures 
in reference to this great undertaking, 
which was one of the largest W. P. A. 
projects in America. 

It gives the reader a new conception 
of the magnitude of the Grand Coulee 
Dam project, and indicates clearly why 
those of us who know the project best, 
feel that it is really the eighth wonder of 
the world.” 

The press release follows: 


WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION ANNOUNCES 
COMPLETION OF CLEARING OF THE GRAND COU- 
LEE RESERVOIR—WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRA- 
TION CLEARS 54,000 OF A TOTAL OF 89,000 ACRES 


CONTAINED IN THE RESERVOIR, REMOVING 
TOWNS, FARMS, TREES, AND ALL OTHER 
OBSTRUCTIONS 


The Grand Coulee Dam, the most massive 
masonry dam in the world, is completed. The 
new year, 1942, will find this huge_barricade 
backing up the water of the mighty Columbia 
into a huge lake 151 miles long, in places 
more than 2 miles wide—average width 4,000 
feet—reaching from the dam to the Canadian 
border, over an area of 128 square miles, the 
second largest man-made lake in the world, 
and containing more than 10,000,000 acre- 
feet of useful storage water. 

The completion of the Grand Coulee Dam, 
January 1, 1942, also marks the completion 
of the clearing of the Grand Coulee reservoir, 
one of the largest Work Projects Administra- 
tion projects in the Nation. Through this 
project all lands within the limits of the 
waters backed up by the dam were cleared of 
trees and shrubs. Towns and farms, tele- 
phone lines, and everything that would float 
had to be removed to prevent injury to the 
dam and navigation and to provide for a 
pleasing shore line unmarred by stumps or 
other debris. 

The lake, when filled, will have a maximum 
depth of 375 feet and will encompass 82,000 
acres at elevation 1,290, the water surface, and 
89,000 at elevation 1,310, the upper limit of 
the land purchased by the Government. 

First direct work on the clearing of the 
reservoir began June 9, 1938, when the Presi- 
dent approved a project allotting funds for 
the clearing of the reservoir along the Co- 
lumbia and its tributaries, the Spokane, San- 
poil, and Kettle Rivers, providing a shore 
line of 500 miles, making the largest fresh- 
water lake west of the Great Lakes. 

To facilitate clearing operations in the 
reservoir area, Work Projects Administration 
established 8 camps housing from 250 to 
600 men and a floating camp consisting 


of 3 barges. This camp was used to clear 
the trees stumps, and debris from the steep 
slopes along the river which were inaccessible 
to the land crews. The Work Projects Ad- 
ministration “navy” consisted of 21 boats and 
barges, all built by the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration with the exception of a 42-foot 
Diesel powerboat which formerly did duty at 
Boulder Dam. These boats were used for 
general-utility purposes transporting men 
and equipment to operating sites. 

Much heavy land equipment was used, in- 
cluding power shovels, large 70- and 90-horse- 
power caterpillar tractors, road equipment, 
and a fleet of 60 trucks which included am- 
bulances, man-haul and pick-up trucks. 
Seven refrigerator plants, two ice- 
machines, and seven tlectric-light plants 
were used in camps. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Department of the Interior, sponsor 
of the project, furnished the equipment for 
this clearing work. The project operated in 
Grant, Douglas, Lincoln, Ferry, Okanogan, 
and Stevens Counties. 

Of the 89,000 acres in this huge reservoir, 
54,000 acres were cleared, 11,700 acres were 
grubbed, and over 32,568,000 feet, board 
measure, of merchantable timber were de- 
livered to river banks, where it was sold to 
lumber mills by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and cut into lumber and box material. More 
than 150 miles of fence and miles of tele- 
phone lines were removed. Eleven towns 
were razed. Marcus, with a population of 
600, was moved to higher ground and is now 
building a bigger town on a nearby fiat. 
The old town of Kettle Falls, 7 miles below 
Marcus, has consolidated with Meyer Falls. 
The towns of Keller, Lincoln (now known 
as Miles), Gerome, Gifford, and Daisy have 
been rebuilt on higher ground. The town of 
Peach has passed out of existence. 

Inchelium, with the exception of the school 
and Indian Agency, moved about 2 miles up 
the hill above the water line. The Indian 
agency moved about 4 miles north of the 
present town. When the lake water finally 
reaches its ultimate height, the town of 
Gifford will be under 70 feet and Inchelium 
will be covered beneath 90 feet of water. 

Included in the reservoir area were 18,300 
acres of tribal or allotted lands of the Colville 
Indians. The Columbia River was the In- 
dians’ main thoroughfare for hundreds of 
years. They buried their dead along the 
banks of “Father Columbia.” As a result, 
about 1,000 graves, mostly Indians, were re- 
located to cemeteries above the flood line. 

During the peak of the clearing operations, 
the Work Projects Administration employed 
some 3,000 men These workers were housed 
in camps, provided with food and recreational 
facilities to occupy their leisure time. All 
men assigned to this project were first re- 
quired to be examined by a physician em- 
ployed by the Work Projects Administration, 
who also looked after the health of the men 
while they were in camp. A trained first-aid 
man was in charge of the infirmary in each 
camp. The water supply was inspected and 
approved by the State board of health. 

The work of providing adequate food regu- 
larly, and of good grade, constituted a huge 
task. Each camp was equipped with a large 
kitchen manned by experienced cooks, 
modern equipment, adequate refrigeration 
space to store perishable meats and produce, 
a fully equipped bakery, and a large store- 
room for storage of linens and other necessary 
materials 

A dining room, accommodating 300 men at 
one sitting, made it possible to feed the crews 
quickly. At the sound of the gong workers 
filed into the huge mess hall; a crew of 
waiters filled the tables with appetizing food, 
and in less than 30 minutes the hall was 
empty and a new crew was ready to file in to 
be served Worthy of note are some of the 
major items of foodstuffs consumed per 
month by workers on the clearing project. 
Fifteen thousand loaves of bread; 8,250 pies; 
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108,000 eggs; 72,000 pounds of beef, pork, 
poultry, hams and bacon; 9,000 pounds of 
butter; 8,000 pounds of coffee; 35,000 pounds 
of sugar; 7,000 pounds of onions; 300 cases 
of oranges and grapefruit; and over 20,000 
pounds of fresh vegetables were purchased 
from the merchants in near-by communities 
to serve the more than 3,000,000 meals, at 
an average of 1344 cents per meal, in Work 
Projects Administration camps during the 
clearing operations. More than 108,000 pieces 
of linens, including sheets, pillowcases, 
towels, blankets, and kitchen linen, were 
laundered in the Work Projects Administra- 
tion laundries each month. 

All equipment and material used in clear- 
ing the huge project has been returned to 
the Bureau of Reclamation, the sponsor of 
the project. The camps which were panel 
construction, have been dismantled and 
shipped to Army camps by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, where they are being sed to 
house construction crews and Army person- 
nel. Tractors, trucks, and shop equipment 
and all saivaged material, including some 
200 cords of wood, surplus to the needs of 
camps, were loaded on the Paul Bunyan, 
flagship of the Work Projects Administration, 
and returned to the Bureau of Reclamation 
at the dam. Camp Ferry is anchored in the 
forebay at the dam and the rest of the Work 
Projects Administration “fleet” is doing serv- 
ice in various localities on the reservoir lake. 

The workers who accomplished the clear- 
ing of this immense reservoir have returned 
to their homes and are working in shipyards 
or in private employment. Some are on 
Work Projects Administration, building air- 
ports, roads, and other projects needed in the 
national defense program. 

A total of $7,414,460 in Federal funds was 
expended to clear the reservoir area, of which 
Work Projects Administration allotted $4,- 
843,414, mostly for labor, and the balance 
by the sponsor for material and equipment. 
The funds expended by Work Projects Ad- 
ministration not only provided needy work- 
ers with work and wages to take care of their 
families in a self-respecting way, but also 
benefited the merchants and industry in 
general in the surrounding communities. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has maintained 
the level of the lake at about 1,256 feet above 
sea level during the last 3 months. It is ex- 
pected that the 1942 spring run-off of the 
Columbia River will permit the water surface 
of the river above Coulee Dam to be raised 
to elevation 1,290 feet which will be the 
maximum. 

The famous Kettle Falls, where for hun- 
dreds of years Indian tribes from Washing- 
ton, Idaho, British Columbia, Montana, and 
Oregon, pitched their teepees, held confer- 
ences and caught their winters’ supply of sal- 
mon, has been submerged in this immense 
artificial lake. Gone are Rickey Rapids, 
Cayuse Rapids, Hell Gate, and many other 
treacherous rapids and obstructions to navi- 
gation and in their place is a deep, placid ex- 
panse of quiet water where already com- 
mercial and pleasure-seeking boats skim the 
surface of this vast lake, carrying freight 
and passengers to points along its shores. 

It is interesting to note that this is not the 
first time the great reservoir behind the dam 
was covered with water. According to geolo- 
gists, the Grand Coulee Dam, which will back- 
up the huge 151-mile reservoir, the bed of 
which has been cleared by Work Projects 
Administration, is located in the solid gran- 
ite canyon of the river just below the point 
where it once was diverted temporarily from 
its normal channel, by an advancing glacier 
and forced to cut a new course. 

About 25,000 years ago a great ice cap, 
which covered Canada, crept down into 
northern Washington until it blocked 
the river near the point of the present dam. 
Behind the mighty ice dam the river backed 
up into a huge lake which covered approxi- 
mately the same area the present reservoir 
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will cover, Raising too high, the lake finally 
overflowed the canyon walis on the south side 
of the river, the principal overflow cutting a 
now called the Grand Coulee. 
When the ice finally melted, the waters of 
this huge lake formed behind it and rushed 
down the old channel, leaving the Grand 
Coulee high and dry, more than 600 feet above 
the level of the river. 

The great delta which was built up during 
the overflow period, now comprises the large 
area to be irrigated on completion of the 
Grand Coulee project. The Grand Coulee 
measures 52 miles long, at places nearly 1,000 
feet deep and from 1% to 5 miles wide. 
Although. the glacial lake mentioned above is 
the outstanding geological phenomena of the 
territory above the dam where the Work 
Projects Administration clearance project op- 
erated, an elaborate geological history, in- 
volving at least seven lava flows, is revealed in 
strata study below the dam and the basin. 

- The historic background for the vicinity of 
the Work Projects Administration clearing 
project is covered with interesting develop- 
ments. In presenting some of the chief fea- 
tures we must cover the territory now com- 
prising north-central and northeastern 
Washington above the Grand Coulee Dam. It 
begins with the expedition of Lewis and Clark 
in entering the territory which now includes 
the States of Idaho, Washington, and Oregon, 
then known as the Oregon. Territory. 

Prior to American interest in this vast coun- 
try west of the Rocky Mountains, England’s 
claim to the Territory was based on the Hud- 
son Bay Co.’s holdings on the North American 
Continent. In the 1830’s and ’40’s, Amer- 
ica’s immigration into the Oregon Territory 
began. American settlers, including many 
family groups called “squatters,” secured fa- 
vorable locations along the trails and rivers, 
established trading posts, timber and mining 
claims and forms for the raising of stock, 
wheat, oats, and potatoes, In 1847 occurred 
the tragic Marcus Whitman massacre and the 
Oregon controversy, with its “54-40 or fight” 
slogan, was brought to a close by a compro- 
mise treaty ending in the joint Boundary 
Commission Agreement of 1857. 

During the succeeding years, more and more 
American settlers entered the Territory, some 
to farm, others to build grist mills for the 
grinding of grain, or whip-saw mills for the 
supplying of timber. Prospectors came and, 
as in all frontier territory, soldiers, trappers, 
traders, prospectors, and gamblers. Many 
died of “lead poisoning,” but some also died 
by the rope as well. 

Forts were constructed throughout the ter- 
ritory surrounding the area cleared by Work 
Projects Administration, some remaining to 
form the nucleus of permanent settlements, 
while others were abandoned within a few 
years. Some of the settlements were named 
Fort Colville, Spokane, Mill Creek Post, Mon- 
aghan’s Crossing, Leo’s Bar, Fort Okanogan, 
and Chewelah. Between these settlements, 
and others, regular trails were established and 
several enterprising men even built a river 
steamer, the Forty-nine, to ply the upper Co- 
lumbia from Kettle Falls north across the 
forty-ninth parallel to the head of navigation. 

In passing through the counties of north- 
eastern Washington, many persons remained. 
Settlements grew into towns, large farms 
were established for raising stock, grain, and 
fruit, lumber camps flourished, and large 
strikes along rivers, creeks, and gullies occa- 
sionally created intense excitement. But the 
country, as a whole, continued to expand 
more and more as an agricultural region. 
With the completion of the Coulee Dam and 
the lake, 151 miles in length, these towns and 
farms have been sugmerged under from 50 to 
875 feet of water. 

The finale of the past development of a 
country has been written and a new era of 
development created by science and modern 
inventions is bringing new values; and the 


mighty Columbia, which formerly served the 
Indians and early settlers by providing them 
with food and transportation, is now taking 
on the added duties of providing the present 
generation with light and heat, power and 
comforts undreamed of by these who, through 
the centuries, passed this way. 





Copperhead Strategy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorD 
I include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Sun of February 1, 1942: 

COPPERHEAD STRATEGY 


For more than a week now, our Copper- 
heads have been needling the national pride. 
They have been telling us that our Govern- 
ment is indifferent to the fate of General 
MacArthur and his gallant handful in the 
Philippines. They have been dinning it into 
our ears that, although the Japs are our only 
“real” enemies, for some mysterious reason 
we are not fighting them with whole- 
hearted zeal. And they have been intimating 
that this is because we are “dispersing our 
strength to the four corners of the globe.” 

Of course, the announcement of the arrival 
of American troops in Northern Ireland was 
played up as a supposed “clincher” for this 
line of thought. “What are we sending 
troops to the British Isles for, when Mac- 
Arthur stands with his back to the wall?” 
they screamed—knowing full well that the 
Government could counter their sophistry 
only with vague generalities which would 
give the Japanese no satisfaction. 

Fortunately this whispering campaign has 
now been nailed for the sly misrepreser.ta- 
tion it is—nailed from “every corner of the 
globe.” Mr Churchill has explained that 
American troops were sent to Ireland so that 
seasoned British troops might be released to 
reinforce Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. 
In other words, the scheme puts Americans 
in the second line, where there is no fighting 
yet, and Britons in the front line, where some 
of them already are dying in the swampy 
jungle. 

Close on the heels of this disclosure comes 
word from Java and Australia that American 
planes and guns and troops are streaming 
into that theater of war daily. And the whole 
fiction about the Government neglecting 
General MacArthur, who cannot be directly 
relieved as long as Japan holds mastery of 
Philippine waters, falls of its own weight 

But suppose we took our Copperheads 
seriously—and literally. Suppose we threw 
everything we have and expect to have within 
the next 6 months—including shipping—into 
the Pacific. Suppose by so doing we could 
defeat the Japs decisively in 1942. What 
would have happened elsewhere in the mean- 
time? 

It must be rather obvious that, faced with 
such a situation, Staiin would come to terms 
with Hitler. It must be equally obvious that 
Britain, deprived of our help and Russia’s 
would soon follow suit. Suppose that, tickled 
to be out of the mess he is in, Hitler offered 
Britain very generous terms in exchange for 
the British Fleet? Of course Mr. Churchill 
would not hard it over; Mr. Churchill would 
not even treat with the Nazis. But we are 
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hypothecating a situation in which hungry, 
angry, disillusioned Britons would have over- 
thrown the Churchill government in their 
frantic quest for peace at any price. 

Not a pretty prospect, is it? Then why do 
you suppose our Copperheads hold it up to us 
daily? Why else than because it serves their 
one and only war aim: 

“Get Roosevelt!” 

In time of war, of course, this is high 
treason. 3 


TT 


The Farm Labor Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, suffi- 
cient manpower on our farms is just as 
necessary as sufficient manpower in our 
war industries or to man our planes and 
tanks and battleships. The sooner those 
in authority recognize this fact the better 
off we will be. We would not think of 
drafting a skilled mechanic in some war 
industry. Why? Because we all recog- 
nize that the skilled mechanic in one of 
the war industries is playing just as im- 
portant a part in our national defense as 
the soldier, sailor, marine, or air pilot. 
And because we face facts when it comes 
to the mechanic, and recognize that his 
work is necessary to our national defense, 
we grant him an outright deferment or 
exemption from actual combat service. 
And because we face facts when it comes 
to the mechanic and leave him in our 
war set-up where his training and experi- 
ence can be used to the best advantage, 
he does not lose caste or standing, but is 
looked upon as a patriot working for the 
defense of our country. How about the 
young farmer and skilled farm laborer? 
Let us face the facts. Why, when he ap- 
plies for deferment or exemption, the 
matter is left to the discretion of the 
local board, and his application ofttimes 
viewed, not only by the board but by the 
general public, with more or less suspi- 
cion. There seems to be a feeling that he 
is trying to dodge combat service. This 
is not right; it is not fair, and until we 
change both ou attitude and policy many 
young farmers and skilled farm laborers 
will hesitate to ask for either deferment 
or exemption. In the interest of national 
defense, and in justice to our young 
farmers and farm laborers, we should 
change both our: attitude and policy, 
grant these young men, when their serv- 
ices are needed on the farm, outright 
deferment or exemption as skilled labor 
necessary to the prosecution of our war 
efforts and look upon them as patriots 
carrying on an industry essential to vic- 
tory. There should be made no distinc- 
tion between the men who produce tanks 
and planes and guns and battleships and 
men who produce wheat and corn and 
butter and eggs. 

Because of our attitude and policy, the 
farms are being drained of many of those 
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skilled in the soil. And this is being done 
at a time when the farmers are being 
called upon to increase production. 
While the farmer, like the industrialist, 
is being called upon for an all-out produc- 
tion, what is the Government doing to 
help the farmer? 

Let me give you the picture: 

The real problem on the farm today is 
labor. Because the farmers, due to the 
selling price of farm products, cannot 
compete with industry when it comes to 
a wage scale, what do we find? Why, we 
find thousands upon thousands of the 
sons of farmers and farm laborers, many 
of them skilled in good farm practices, 
-leaving the farms and going on the pay 
rolls of industry at a wage scale many 
times the wage scale the farmer can pay. 

Now, it simply does not make sense for 
the Government to urge the farmers to 
increase production—to double produc- 
tion—and then take away from him by 
conscription the labor necessary to pro- 
duce the increase, knowing at the time 
that the farms are being drained of labor 
by the high wage scale paid by industry 
producing war material. 

I am afraid we are, while demanding 
an increase in production, doing very 
little to bring about the increase. 

We should avoid the mistake made by 
some of the warring nations of being 
forced to go to the Army for farm labor. 
Those necessary to bring about the de- 
sired increase in our food production 
should be kept on the farm. 





Resolution of Rural Carriers of Seventh 


Congressional District of Louisiana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE PLAUCHE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the rural 
mail carriers of my district are, in my 
opinion, entitled to a prominent place 
beside other evidence of the patriotism 
and spirit of sacrifice which exists among 
Federal employees. The willingness of 
this group to forego his or her regular ac- 
cumulated or carry-over vacation time, 
will result not only in the saving of 
thousands of dollars, but will also add 
to the efficiency of the Post Office De- 
partment at a time when its facilities are 
taxed to capacity because of the crisis 
we face. 

May the example of this patriotic 
group be followed by others. 

Whereas our beloved country is beset by 
the evils of war and the necessity of all-out 
sacrifice; and 

Whereas our President has called upon all 
patriotic Americans to work, give, sacrifice; 
and 

Whereas there are none more patriotic 
than the rural letter carriers of the Nation; 
none more anxious to give a token of appre- 
ciation for the right to live and work in and 
for a free Nation: Therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Sev- 
enth Louisiana Congressional District Rural 
Carriers Association, in regular quarterly 
meeting convened at Jennings, La., this 11th 
day of January 1942, do hereby resolve to ask 
our State and national rural carrier officers 
in instigate a movement whereby each rural 
carrier throughout the Nation will forego 
his or her regular accumulated, or carry-over, 
vacation, thereby releasing for refund to the 
Treasury of the United States thousands of 
dollars to be used in national defense; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to our national president, our State 
president, our district Congressman, to the 
press, and spread upon the minutes of our 
meeting. 

H. E. DENNISON, 

H. C, WALKER, 

O. B. GuILLory, 
Committee, 





Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following copy of a letter I re- 
ceived from a constituent at Longmont, 
Colo.: 

LONGMONT, COLO., 
January 15, 1942. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT: As I sit at my desk think- 
ing of the past, it is, also, natural to wonder 
what the future has in store for us. 

It seems fitting at this time, when there are 
sO many stamps and bonds that could be pur- 
chased, if the elderly people who receive aid 
from the Government, in pensions or other- 
wise, were getting not less than 50 or 60 
dollars per month, I’m sure a majority would 
willingly buy stamps and bonds; maybe not 
for themselves, but for their children or 
grandchildren. Again giving them a feeling 
of pride in helping them defend the greatest 
nation on earth, a great part in which they 
had in the making. 

Mr. Presiden ., as leader of this great Nation, 
does it not seem necessary to you that some 
consideration should be given to the aged of 
this country while we are appropriating bil- 
lions of dollars for death and destruction; is 
it not necessary we should make some effort 
for the preservation of lif- and the pursuit of 
happiness? 

These are the same people who have been 
pleading for years to their legislators to alle- 
viate some of the suffering and want of the 
helpless “forgotten man.” These are the 
same who will avenge the Pearl Harbor ca- 
tastroph. with the last drop of patriotic 
blood in their veins, for continued freedom 
of which we hold so dear. 

Will you not use the influence of your great 
office to ask the Ways and Means Committee 
to recommend to Congress that they debate 
a reasonable pension for the aged, comparable 
to the American standard of living? 

May God bless you and keep you and give 
you power, strength, and Divine guidance for 
a united nation to win. 

Yours very truly, 
K. M. Trrus. 
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On Financing the War 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the memorandum which follows 
was written at the request of Mr. Sheetz, 
secretary of the American Livestock As- 
sociation. It is the work of ex-Senator 
Robert L. Owen, one of America’s fore- 
most students and statesmen, and a man 
as well qualified as anyone in the Nation 
to discuss the monetary and financial 
problems we face. 

A MEMORANDUM ON FINANCING THE WAR 

(By former Senator Robert L. Owen) 


Mr. Donald Nelson says with truth that the 
problem is maximum production in shortest 
time. I suggest a means of limiting credit 
dollar expansion by member banks. 

The Treasury Department justly advises 
high taxes as a means of quickly retiring ex- 
cess credit expansion for war purposes. 

The Treasury campaigns for the sale of 
stamps and bonds to the mass of the people 
holding currency and demand bank deposits 
so as to further absorb a portion of the 
unavoidable expansion of bank credit dol- 
lars now being issued. 

Credit expansion by the Congress in de- 
fending the life of this Government is a 
defensible credit expansion but should be 
controlled by Government as far as possible 
to prevent inflation. The most dangerous 
form of credit-dollar expansion (inflation) 
is yet to come. When the member banks 
and their customers on a rising market create 
additional loans to excess, the danger of such 
excessive credit expansion is that when the 
war ends the banks will repeat the experience 
which follows all wars, to wit, sudden exces- 
sive contraction of credit with consequent 
depression. This is what they did in 1921 
and 1929-32. For that reason I suggest as @ 
means of economizing the cost of financing 
the war and mitigating the danger of subse- 
quent depression following the war the fol- 
lowing seven proposals: 

(1) Have Congress authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy all the stock 
in the Reserve banks. 

(2) Have Congress direct the Federal Re- 
serve Board to manage and control the Re- 
serve banks, and manage them as one in- 
stitution. 

(3) Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to place with the Federal Reserve banks from 
time to time non-interest-bearing certificates 
of indebtedness of the United States to the 
Federal Reserve bank in the amounts neces- 
sary to finance the war. 

(4) Authorize the Federal Reserve Board to 
raise the reserves of the member banks 
against all deposits except savings accounts 
up to 100 percent with permission to deposit 
United States bonds with the Reserve banks 
at par as a portion of such reserves and/or 
other sound bankable assets for the same pur- 
pose. Authorize and direct the Reserve 
Board to use all the powers of the System 
to regulate the value of money and maintain 
it at a predepression level. 

(5) By statute remove the double liability 
of stockholders of member banks and other- 
wise make attractive the investment of credit 
money in the stock of member banks. 

(6) Increase the insurance of bank deposits 
to cover all such deposits regardless of 
amounts, also insure the banks against rob- 
bery or defalcation by officers. 
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(7) Limiting taxes on bank stocks to the 
earnings of such stock at the source in order 
to make more attractive the investment of 
money in bank stock, thus withdrawing the 
unemployed money into bank-stock invest- 
ment. 


ARGUMENTS SUPPORTING SUGGESTIONS 


First. The Reserve bank should be exclu- 
sively owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment of the United States because the Gov- 
ernment should exercise supreme power in 
expanding and contracting the volume of 
money and be responsible for giving the 
Nation stable money of uniform permanent 
debt-paying power. Any legitimate earn- 
ings for the issuance of money should go to 
the Federal Reserve banks and not to pri- 
vately owned corporations. The privately 
owned banks should be confined to the bank- 
ing business and not permitted to exercise 
the sovereign power of issuing credit money 
which exclusively belongs to the Congress of 
the United States under the Constitution. 
The value of the Federal Reserve System is 
due to the franchise and powers given to 
that System by statute law. It constitutes 
a great security for the stability and safety 
of every bank depositor in the United States 
and is a great national and international 
monetary clearing house set up for the bene- 
fit of all the people of the United States and 
should not be required to pay any unearned 
tribute to privately owned corporations. 

Second. Managing the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks as one bank will greatly facilitate the 
management and economy of such a bank 
system and simplify the relations of the 
United States Treasury with such a bank. 

Third. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Legal Tender cases held that 
the Constitution of the United States exclu- 
sively authorized the Congress to create 
money and forbade the States to create 
money. Congress itself at the close of the 
Civil War taxes currency issued by State 
banks out of existence because against a 
sound public policy. 

The Supreme Court also held that the Con- 
stitution of the United States exclusively 
authorized and directed Congress not only to 
create money but also to regulate the value 
of money. To regulate the value requires 
regulating the volume of currency and bank 
credit in circulation. How this can be done 
has been fully explained in Senate Document 
23, Seventy-sixth Congress, and in my testi- 
mony before the Banking Committee. The 
constitutional right of Congress to expand 
credit is not denied by anybody. To contract 
money set forth by the letter of the Federal 
Reserve Board itself of May 25, 1920, to the 
United States Senate. They gave 11 differ- 
ent means of contracting credit. They dem- 
onstrated their power by contracting credit 
and reducing the all-commodity index from 
167 in May 1920 to 93 in June 1921. 

When the Secretary of the Treasury places 
a noninterest-bearing certificate of indebted- 
ness with the Reserve Bank and takes credit 
therefor and checks against such credit the 
checks will go into the member banks in- 
creasing their demand bank deposits. But 
such credits would then flow into the Federal 
Reserve banks as reserves required by law. 
In other words, the money will flow out of 
the Reserve banks and flow back into the 
Reserve banks automatically, leaving the 
member banks without the power to inflate 
the volume of money by loans on a rising 
market and depriving them of the power 
after the war to contract such money by con- 
tracting the loans made. 

In this manner the power to expand and 
contract the money would be reserved to the 
publicly owned Federal Reserve banks. Con- 


gress has already removed from the banks the 
power to create currency and, of course, has 
thereby recognized the duty and the power of 
the Government exclusively to create cur- 
rency money and by necessary implication 


bank credit money. Bank checks comprise 
@ medium of exchange and are therefore 
money. The Congress therefore should not 
pay 244 percent to privately owned banks 
for the privilege of using its sovereign right 
to create money. 

But the saving to the taxpayers of the 
United States of 24% percent on $100,000,- 
000,000 debt would in the ordinary course of 
political events save the taxpayers nearly as 
much as the total cost of the war. 

This is a matter of colossal importance in 
a life and death struggle with the Axis 
Powers. 

To economize our national resources in 
this way is vital to the taxpayers as well. I 
believe that every bank stockholder in Amer- 
ica will generously and patriotically welcome 
the change here advocated. 

4. To authorize the Reserve Board to raise 
the reserves of the member banks against 
deposits except savings accounts to 100 per- 
cent would absorb a large part of the bank 
credit unavoidably created through the ex- 
pense of this war. But such expansion of 
credit should not be used by the member 
banks as a means of further expanding credit 
on a rising market in an inflationary man- 
ner. The plan proposed would abate the evil 
of indefensible expansion and indefensible 
contraction by privately owned banks of the 
money supply. Congress should direct the 
Reserve Board to use the powers given to 
stabilize money. 

5. The member banks at present have cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits which they 
hold as reserves against loans, but they would 
not need such money as reserves under the 
system above proposed and could lend their 
Own money freely, without danger. The 
banks by charging for keeping the accounts 
and verifying checks and acting as advisers 
and intermediaries with their depositors in 
making private loans of the depositors’ money 
can earn as much as they do now without 
any indefensible expansion or contraction of 
money. 

Under the modern method of managing 
money businessmen would have dependable 
security and national, corporate, and private 
income would increase from 50 to 100 percent 
in all human probability. The incomes will 
rise to a possible maximum by maximum 
employment and maximum production under 
stable conditions. 

In Loeb’s Chart of Plenty it is estimated 
that the productive capacity of the United 
States could exceed an annual income of 
$130,000,000,000. This increase in national 
production and income would, of course, di- 
rectly benefit the banks by increasing their 
services and business. The banks can afford 
to omit any congressional or legislative gra- 
tuities. 

Sixth. With 100 percent reserves it would 
cost nothing for insuring bank deposits. 

Seventh. Additional money of bank depos- 
itors would easily flow into bank stock or 
into the proposed system where the stability 
and security of the banks were assured and 
the reasonable earning power on the money 
safeguarded by the methods suggested. 

In the last 20 years under the inefficient 
monetary system of the United States we 
have had three violent disturbances under 
which 16,000 banks have failed. Often bank 
stockholders have suffered unjustly through 
the double liability of stockholders by the 
failure of banks caused by the inefficient 
management of the monetary system by the 
Government. The double liability of stock- 
holders was intended to make them respon- 
sible for the better management of the bank, 
but the action of the Government itself de- 
stroyed the banks in spite of the good man- 
agement of the officers of the bank. 

These questions in my humble judgment 
should be immediately studied by the proper 
authorities of the Treasury Department and 
submitted with a memorandum to the Con- 
gress for discussion of this subject across 
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the table where this sound system can be 
worked out to the permanent advantage of 
the people of the United States. A perfect 
system of monetary science set up in the 
United States could be followed by the other 
nations in the world and make the dollar 
itself a medium of international exchange 
of the whole world using a like system and 
would result in creating or helping to create 
@ superabundance of the comforts and con- 
veniences of life for every civilized nation 
in the world, including the Axis people, as 
well as the people recently brought under 
their subjection. But at the immediate 
present it is of vast importance to perfect 
this system in order to achieve Mr. Donald 
Nelson’s ambition to achieve maximum pro- 
duction in the shortest time. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Roeert L. OWEN. 





The Highway to Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, now that we are actively en- 
gaged upon the greatest conflict in the 
history of civilization, the strategic mili- 
tary importance of a highway to Alaska 
is receiving more and more attention. 

This proposed all-weather highway 
from the continent of the United States 
to Alaska has been pending for several 
years, and in view of developments in the 
Far East and the probability that Alaska 
will become more increasingly important 
as a base for United States military and 
naval operations, I believe that construc- 
tion of this highway should be under- 
taken immediately. 

There have been several routes pro- 
posed for this highway but I believe the 
most practical route by far is the so- 
called prairie route, which runs diago- 
nally and straight away from Chicago, 
through Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota to Regina, Saskatchewan; 
Edmonton and Grande Prairie, Alberta; 
and then northwesterly to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

This route has many obvious advan- 
tages. 

In the first place, it is 1,200 miles 
shorter than the so-called West coast 
route, originating at Seattle, considered 
from the standpoint of accessibility to 
our major industrial centers. 

Secondly, the prairie route is in not 
only the most direct route from our in- 
dustrial centers, but it will largely elimi- 
nate the necessity of building the road 
through mountaincus territory. 

Thirdly, the prairie route takes advan- 
tage of and connects with highways 
already built and because it does avoid 
mountainous terrain it can be built at a 
lower cost. 

Hearings will start Wednesday morn- 
ing before the House Committee on 
Roads, of which the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. CartwricHt] is chair- 
man, on the bill authorizing an appropri- 
ation for constructing this Alaskan high- 
way. The Governor of Alaska and other 
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Alaskan officials are scheduled to appear 
Wednesday and, after that date, Iam sure 
the committee will be glad to hear from 
Members of Congress in regard to this 
matter. 

Some weeks ago there appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star Journal an excellent 
article, pointing out the advantages of 
the prairie route to Alaska. In conclud- 
ing my remerks, I incorporate this article 
herewith for your consideration: 


BY AIR AND HIGHWAY—MINNEAPOLIS LIKELY 
GATEWAY TO ALASKA ON NEW ROUTES 


The war is certain to turn American atten- 
tion increasingly to the security of Alaska. 
For however hypothetical may be the possi- 
ble fate of Siberia, and its possible use as a 
stepping stone to this continent, it is inevita- 
ble that our defense plans will cover every 
possible contingency. 

This means, certainly, more concern about 
Alaska’s accessibility from the United States, 
primarily for military purposes, but also for 
trade and travel. 

There are two plans afoot to increase this 
accessibility—and both of them are of inter- 
est to Minneapolis, for both of them put this 
city on a direct route to Alaska and make it 
the gateway to the whole northwestern area 
of North America. 

The first is Northwest Airlines’ pending 
petition to establish an air route between 
Minneapolis and Fairbanks, by way of Fargo, 
N. Dak., and the Canadian cities of Regina, 
Edmonton, Grande Prairie, and Whitehorse. 
It would connect with other United States 
air lines over a sheltered, relatively fog-free 
inland route. 

Both commerce and defense would benefit 
from Civil Aeronautics Board approval of the 
petition. The Army needs and wants the air 
fields and flight aids which would be set up 
for they would be available if it had to fly 
planes or troops to Alaska’s defense. 

Shortages of planes and equipment for any 
expansion of aviation that is not all military 
have caused the board to delay its action. 
Canada has also to give its approval. But the 
airline is surely coming. 

The other project is for a motor highway to 
Alaska from the United States, so war mate- 
rials—and peace-time goods—can move by 
truck. 

Vilhjalmur Stefansson, famous Arctic ex- 
plorer, discusses such a highway in the cur- 
rent Foreign Affairs magazine. Four routes, 
he says, are under consideration. Two of 
those proposed run along the Pacific coast, 
starting at Seattle. The others begin at Min- 
neapolis, meeting other major roads at 
Chicago. 

When an Alaska road was first urged, the 
Pacific approaches got most consideration. 
But the mountainous terrain can’t stack up 
against the relatively level routes which could 
be run across the Provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, and perhaps Manitoba. 

A coastal highway would be far more open 
to attack than a mid-western one, if an enemy 
fleet menaced the north Pacific. 

And, most important of all, a highway from 
Seattle would detour heavy shipments from 
the eastern and midwestern United States, 
where most manufacturing both for peace and 
war is done, by 1,000 miles or more. 

Stefansson points out, for example, that “a 
truck' being delivered to Fairbanks from 
Detroit would have to go around two sides 
of a triangle.” 

That, he says, is why some observers “feel 
that the highway should run direct from 
Chicago, the Twin Cities, and Winnipeg 
northwestward across the prairies, keeping 
east of the Rockies till near the Arctic, thus 
making a beeline between the eastern indus- 
trial centers and Alaska.” 





A strong mid-western group wants such a 
prairie highway, but would run it through 
North Dakota, and west of Winnipeg through 
Regina and Edmonton. 

At a meeting in Regina, May 22, the United 
States-Canada-Alaska Prairie Highway Asso- 
ciation was formed to tell American and Ca- 
nadian Governments and people about a mid- 
west route. Its president, Halvor L. Halvor- 
son, a Minot attorney, emphasizes that his 
group is united for a general prairie route— 
but does not insist upon any particular 
course. 

Interests of the Pacific coast and prairie 
advocates may even be reconciled, if the two 
can agree on a junction point, perhaps at 
Edmonton, Alberta, or Fort St. John, British 
Columbia, south from which two highways 
could fork. 

The route through the Twin Cities is the 
cheapest, safest, and most direct for the 
Nation’s major industrial and population 
areas. 





Housing for Government Employees 





REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, 4 years 
ago, realizing the ever growing need for 
suitable quarters in Washington, I ad- 
vocated the erection of housing projects 
for Members of Congress and employees. 
Unfortunately, other work precluded my 
pressing the need. Last year, and again 
early this year, I called attention to the 
shortage of housing, the overcrowded 
conditions and disadvantages to which 
Members were subjected in procuring liv- 
ing quarters. I also called attention to 
the fact that it is impossible for visitors 
and people coming here on business to 
obtain quarters, and advocated the de- 
centralization of some of the activities 
and moving the nondefense or nonwar 
bureaus to other cities. 

There were some who did not then real- 
ize the situation as they do today. To- 
day, not only the President realizes, but 
the departments and the people as well 
as the Members realize, that I was cor- 
rect in my statements and demands for 
decentralization and moving some of the 
departments out of the District. Some 
have been ordered moved, but not enough 
of them, 

Mr. Palmer and others who have made 
surveys, call attention, and even local 
local papers are obliged now to concede, 
as they were not ready when I first called 
attention to the need for decentraliza- 
tion, that there is tremendous over- 
crowding and not enough space for the 
heavily increased number of employees 
needed in defense and war activities and, 
as we are about to spend millions for 
housing, I feel that some arrangements 
should be made whereby suitable quar- 
ters are provided for the Members and 
their employees, many of whom are un- 
able to obtain living quarters at anywhere 
near reasonable prices. Many of them 
are obliged to keep their apartments or 
flats continuously where formerly they 
were able to release their rooms when out 
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of the city. Consequently, I call upon 
those in authority to make suitable 
rangements whereby those Members who 
cannot afford to pay the tremendous 
rental to be given an opportunity to ob- 
tain decent living quarters for them- 
selves and their families at a price that 
they can afford and their salaries permit 
them to pay. 





The Challenge to Our National Character 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on 
January 23 last, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Hon. Frank Murphy, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, delivered an inspiring and pa- 
triotic address at the annual banquet of 
the Lawyers’ Association of Missouri in 
honor of the judges of the State and 
Federal courts in that area. Mr. Jus- 
tice Murphy’s address is well worth read- 
ing and worthy of a place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix. The estimate of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office indicates that the 
address will exceed slightly the 2 pages 
allowed by the rule, and will cost $101.25. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For more than a century and a half, the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
maintained unbroken its wholesome tradi- 
tion of aloofness from the political affairs of 
the Nation and of the world. The tradition 
springs from ancient soil. It reflects a hal- 
lowed ideal of the judicial calling in a free 
society—the ideal of scrupulous and un- 
tarnished impartiality. 

It is no ordinary issue that persuades & 
member of the Court to depart from this 
tradition. It was no ordinary issue which 
induced members of the present Court, 
months before the shocking events at Pearl 
Harbor, to raise their voices publicly on 
nonjudicial matters. They left the bench 
and entered the public forum to address 
themselves to the gravest issue that can con- 
front a democratic commonwealth. They 
spoke because they knew that if the tidal 
wave of tyranny engulfs this Jand, the Con- 
stitution, the Congress, the Court itself, and 
all they represent, will be swept away. 

Today we face a struggle that overshadows 
allelse. War in all its fury has been launched 
against the Nation, and young men and 
old who were our neighbors and our kin are 
dying by the sword in order that the Nation 
may live. Side by side with their brave 
Filipino brethren, who for the moment, at 
least, are carrying the brunt of the battle 
they are fighting in a savage, malaria-ridden 
jungle among all the cruelties of nature at 
its worst. It is a moment of crisis when tra- 
dition becomes unimportant and when the 
normal problems of our day seem banal. For 
we know that the civilization of which these 
traditions and problems are a part is threat- 
ened with extinction. That threat is the 
pervasive and common concern of all of us— 
President and press, judge and jury, the hum- 
ble worker and the man of God. From that 
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threat no man, no institution, no calling may 
stand aloof. 

To say that our civilization is threatened 
with death is not mere academic specula- 
tion. Hitler himself, in speaking of the con- 
flict between the totalitarian and democratic 
worlds, has warned that “One of these worlds 
must break asunder.” It is, moreover, the 
only conclusion that may reasonably be 
drawn from the recent history of tortured 
and suffering Europe. ‘There, before our 
eyes, lie the awful consequences of defeat. 
There in the tragic circle of conquered na- 
tions is irrefutable proof that the triumph 
of totalitarianism is synonymous with the 
extermination of the essentials of democ- 
racy. 

Of the probable military consequences of 
a Nazi victory little need be said. It is clear 
that the Nazi method calls for not only the 
complete military paralysis of the conquered 
state but its reduction to the status of serf- 
dom and a source of supply of the Nazi's 
own military juggernaut. The hungry mil- 
lions of France, Poland, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Austria, Czechoslovakia, among 
other vanquished nations, know to their 
great, bitter sorrow that this is so. 

Economically, a Nazi victory could have 
only one consequence, the end of individual 
enterprise as we have known it in this land. 
The dearly won rights of labor, the freedom 
of the individual to choose his calling, and 
to advance by virtue of his God-given tal- 
ents—these we know would vanish. Already 
we are having a grim and suggestive fore- 
taste of what would come should the Nazis 
win. For war has long since compelled us to 
institute a measure of economic control by 
government in order that the Nation might 
better resist the onslaught that has come. 
As long as the war continues, that control 
will not diminish but by necessity will in- 
crease. It will extend so far that we shall 
need vigorous and devoted public servants to 
safeguard our liberties. But I know that 
this unavoidable departure from our normal 
course will not dishearten the American peo- 
ple. It will only spur them to an earlier and 
greater victory. 

I believe you will be interested in one indi- 
cation of their reaction, of the capacity of 
indignation of our people, which came to my 
attention a few weeks ago. While in Detroit 
during the holidays, I was told by industrial 
leaders that after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, efficiency in every department of their 
plants had increased from 15 to 40 percent. 

As for religion, we have our warning from 
Adolf Hitler himself. According to Mein 
Kampf, Christ, the compassionate Prince of 
Peace, brought to the world not the most 
beautiful influence ever known to huntanity 
but—and here I quote—‘“the first instance 
of spiritual terrorism.” Only by force and 
terrorism, the Nazi leader suggests, can the 
evil thus produced be eradicated It was logi- 
cally as well as candidly, therefore, that Dr. 

senberg, the Nazi philosopher, advised the 
party congress in 1936 in this manner: “That 
the Catholic Church, and with it the Protest- 
ant Church in its present form, must disap- 
pear from the life of our people is clearly 
evident to me, and I believe I can assert, also 
to our Fuehrer.” 

The heroic figure of Martin Niemoeller, se- 
renely clinging to his faith in the confines of 
a concentration camp; the agonies of Euro- 
pean Jewry; the well-documented reports of 
murder and pillage inflicted upon priests and 
churches in Germany and Poland; the Lu- 
theran bishops’ ringing protests against the 
terrorism of the storm troopers in Norway; 
the castigation of the Nazis by the iate Pope 
Pius XI as “the nullifiers and destroyers of 
the Christian west”—these things and many 
others are the clear and ominous writing on 
the wall. They are the outward manifesta- 
tions of a threat to religion which far sur- 
passes any other possible threat, for back of 
them is a brutal machine of conquest such 


as the world has never before seen. Religion 
in America could expect from the Nazi 
tyranny not peace, not tolerance, but relent- 
lessly the sword. 

Nor can we overlook the attack of nazi-ism 
upon the social institutions and moral stand- 
ards of western civilization, an attack which 
not merely undermines the Christian ethic 
but strikes at principles that have ennobled 
men throughout the world, regardless of re- 
ligious creed, since long-distant ages. The 
precious institutions of home and marriage, 
woman’s ancient estate as wife and mother, 
the happy freedom of the child to live a 
child’s natural life—all these are secondary 
to the welfare of the Third Reich. All these 
must conform to the dictates and needs of a 
military tyranny which brooks no opposition. 
This, too, must -be counted as part of the 
future if this battle is not won. 

But to this gathering of lawyers I would 
particularly stress the implications which 
totalitarian victory would have for our legal 
system and political institutions. 

There was a time when Germany—what- 
ever her political system—was known for her 
respect for law and order, for even-handed 
justice, and judicial integrity. It was a re- 
spect for civilized conduct that is attested 
by German history for generations before the 
Nazi revolution, 

But in this philosophy of the Germans, as 
in virtually all else in Germany, the revolu- 
tion wrought a profound change. Nazi-ism, 
with its tremendous military power and skill, 
its fanatical intolerance, its } erverted intel- 
ligence, and missionary zeal, whipped the 
German people into the frenzy which made 
possible the monstrous political system and 
new concept of law that now menaces civilized 
and progressive government all over the earth. 
It is a system nowhere more forcefully epit- 
omized than in the incredible statement of 
Adolf Hitler to the Reichstag on July 13, 1934, 
in his apologia for the purge of Roehm, his 
one-time chief of staff, and his unhappy as- 
sociates. These are the Fuehrer’s words: 

“If anyone faces me with reproach that we 
should have used the regular courts for trial, 
I can only answer—in that hour I was re- 
sponsible for the fate of the German nation, 
and therefore I myself was the German peo- 
ple’s supreme tribunal.” 

The outlines of that system, as we see them 
in the reports of those. who have watched 
its operation, are a grim caricature of the 
structure of justice which stood in Germany 
before Hitler. The brutal Gestapo, the ruth- 
less muzzling of the press, the liquidation of 
thousands of political opponents, the convic- 
tion of innocents for their opinions and 
character, the repulsive differentiation be- 
tween the Aryan witness and the one whose 
testimony is rendered infirm because of the 
accident of birth, the fraudulent court trials 
designed to destroy opponents, the elegant 
axeman in full dress later replaced by the 
guillotine, the perversion of the judicial 
process by judges hand-picked for their de- 
votion to national socialism—these are the 
symbols of the new order in the fatherland. 
These are now the pitiful possessions of a 
people who once told and retold with pride 
the famous story of Frederick the Great: How 
the great ruler once commanded a humble 
citizen to sell to him a windmill which dis- 
turbed the monarch’s leisure hours; how the 
mill owner refused, asserting that “In Berlin 
there are still judges”; and how the Supreme 
Court of Berlin—a court with honor and in- 
tegrity—returned a verdict against the 
mighty head of the kingdom. 

What does all this mean to us? What 
meaning could a Nazi victory hold for a na- 
tion nurtured in the sacred concept of equal 
justice under law—for all the cherished 
ideals and institutions that in the course of 
a century and a half have made the lives of 
Americans worth living? 

It would mean the end of due process of 
law—a law that hears fully and fairly before 
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it condemns, before a judge who is ever 
solicitous of the essential rights of the parties 
before him, and who constantly strives to at- 
tain that atmosphere of perfect impartiality 
which is so much to be desired. 

It would mean the end of the right of trial 

by jury—the right, not the privilege, of trial 
by an impartial jury that is truly representa- 
tive of the community and not the organ 
of any group or class. We think little of it 
in our daily lives; we accept it as we do the 
sunshine and the air we breathe; yet it is 
one of the greatest shields against the reach 
of arbitrary power. 
. It would mean the end of the prosecutor 
as we know him—the prosecutor whose posi- 
tion of public trust demands that he see 
that justice is done, not merely that con- 
victions are obtained. 

It would mean the end of the salutary rule 
of presumption of innocence. 

It would mean the end of freedom not 
only to think one’s thoughts but to express 
them at will and in one’s home. 

It would mean death to the liberty of man 
to follow his conscience in matters of re- 
ligion, whether he subscribed to the teach- 
ings of Mohammed, hearkens to the great 
prephets of Isr2el, or turns his gaze in rever- 
ence to the Star of Bethlehem. 

A Nazi victory would mean the end of 
the right of the press to raise its voice in 
the market place, sparing none from criti- 
cism—not Congress nor courts nor Chief 
Executive. 

And it would spell extermination for the 
gracious, Christian principle that all men, 
irrespective of race or creed, are equal in the 
sight of God. 

These are the things that represent Amer- 
ica, They are the things that would perish 
first at the hands of a victorious Hitlerism. 

When in all past history was there a 
greater challenge to the integrity and valor 
of a freedom-loving nation? 

Tonight in the far Pacific the challenge 
is being met in battle. On land and sea and 
in the skies men of the stamp of Colin Kelly 
are perpetuating the valient traditions of 
Valley Forge, the Alamo, and the unforget- 
table Wake Island. 

My thoughts go particularly to one vital 
theater of the war—the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. Perhaps I am touched deeply because 
in those beautiful islands were spent 3 of the 
happiest years of my public service, unmarred 
by a single unfriendly act cr untoward inci- 
dent of any kind. ButI refer to them mainly 
for the reason that nowhere in the world is 
the meaning of this war so sharply etched 
as in the Philippines. For here was a demo- 
cratic people coming into nationhcod—a 
people that has shown a particular aptitude 
for self-government—attacked by a military 
autocracy with a record of harsh and un- 
friendly rule in every land it has conquered. 

The American people nave made many 
rich additions to the record of democracy. 
But no catalog of these contributions ccuid 
be complete without a reference to their 
unequaled endeavor to extend democracy to 
the Philippines. In all the flight of time 
there is nothing to match this deed. 

It is perhaps true that many of us d:d not 
fully recognize this island nation for the 
jewel that she actually is. Too few have 
known of her great riches,' her central loca- 
tion in the far Pacific, her breath-taking 
beauty, and the goodness of these only Chris- 
tian people in the Orient. Too many of us 
were unaware of the magnificence of our 
cnarge until the warlords had begun their 
treacherous attack. 

But this cannot detract from what we have 
done in this pearl of the Orient. For in a 
world torn by conquest and aggression, the 
United States has stood in sharp contrast, 
steadfastly working to give to another people 
the blessings of liberty and independence— 
to aid a people in making cf their native 
land @ homeland in the truest sense. The 
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American people have done this not out of 
self-interest, as some would have you believe, 
but out of a desire to make possible for an- 
other people the way of life which we our- 
Selves have tried and found good. 

We have given our pledge iia cna 


Independence Day in 1946 the Philippines 
will acquire complete in . To that 
pledge we must be true. But to be evicted 


by a ruthless military semaine with our 
mission incomplete, would be a vastly differ- 
ent thing. That prospect we cannot tolerate. 

We cannot tolerate it, first, because to the 
Filipinos a Japanese conquest could mean 
only servitude. Whatever virtues the Japa- 
nese may possess, they do not include the 
willingness or ability to deal in a humane 
fashion with the people who come under their 
control. In Korea, in China, in Manchuria 
their record has been the same. For how can 
a nation lacking the slightest semblance of 
democratic rule at home be expected to ex- 
tend self-government to others? In the 
Philippines the conflict would be irreconcil- 
able if for no other reason than the intense 
devotion of the Filipinos to their Christian 
faith. That faith, I am confident, they will 
never relinquish. 

We cannot tolerate this prospect, secondly, 
because onlv a nation forgetful of its heritage 
could abandon a people to enslavement on 
the very eve of their final liberation. Before 
the world and before ourselves we must make 
good our word. 

The battle for the islands may be long and 
it will be cruelly hard. But the gallant and 
determined President of this Nation has 
promised that it will be fought to a successful 
conclusion, and that our pledge to the 15,- 
000.000 Filipinos whom we have befriended, 
and who have so warmly returned our friend- 
ship, will be redeemed. In that promise, be- 
yond all doubt, the President expressed the 
resolute determination of the whole American 
people. 

In addréssing the Philippine Legislature for 
the last time as Governor General, I ccn- 
cluded with an expression of faith and con- 
fidence. I should like now to re-read those 
words: - 

“As in all good books of high adventure 
and romance, we ciose this chapter antici- 
pating the next, confident that the Divine 
Author will bring the story to a fair ending 
in accordance with the faith and high pur- 
pese of its beginning.” 

There is now being written a bitter para- 
graph of bloodshed and valiant resistance to 
aggression. But my faith is unchanged that 
the people of the Philippines and the United 
States, fighting side by side with God’s help, 
will presently write that happy ending to 
which we have long aspired. 

It has often been pointed out that the 
war is in large measure a race of production. 
Beyond question this is true. And to the 
extent that it is true, I believe that we bave 
no cause to fear. The Nation which has 
amazed the world by its production of the 
materials of peace will, in good time, amaze 
it far more with its skill and speed in creating 
the weapons and materiais of war. 

But arms are only a part of the require- 
ments of victory. Far more is asked of us— 
far more must be given than the treasures 
of our soil and the fruits of our labor. We 
must pour out as well the untold riches of 
the human spirit. Integrity, discipline, for- 
titude, respect for human dignity, unweary- 
ing devction to the Nation’s interest—these 
are the things that in the end will win this 
war or any war. The fine, strong steel of 
victory must be not only in our guns and 
ships and aircraft-—it must be also in our 
soldiers and sailors, and in the entire civilian 
population. 


If we were not aware of it before, the events | 
of the past 7 weeks should have convinced us | 
all that in the Pacific we face a dangerous and | 


hardy foe. Whatever else may be said of the 


Japanese, they are in a sense a Spartan people | | In all the strata of the public service, from . 
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very grave error, indeed, if we belit' 
underestimate the character and endurance 


other a democracy grown wealthy and com- 
fortable and fond of pleasure. 

In the one city, which we know as Sparta, 
life was hard and disciplined. The rearing 
of the child had only one end—the welfare 
of the state. Indeed, no male children but 
th» healthy and robust were permitted to live. 
Their schooling was mainly physical and 
military in character and was designed chiefly 
to train the young to obey commands, to 
endure hardships, and to conquer in battle. 
In the lives of these people, the so-called 
“cult of comfort” had no place. Perhaps 
nothing: was more expressive of their rigorous 
code of living than the ordinance which pro- 
vided that in the building of a house a 
Spartan might use no tools but the ax and 
the saw. 

Of the other city, Athens, history tells a 
different story. Success in commerce and 
profitable wars had encouraged in the Atheni- 
ans the “desires of pleasure and the habits of 
ostentation” which, in the words of the his- 
torian, “refine before they enervate.” For 
some of them, we are told, “the attainment 
of their cwn ends became the paramount 
object of life, an object to be secured by 
secret murder and violent revolution.” 

The time came when the two States, once 
friendly allies, found themselves at odds. 
The bitterness deepened into war. In 
Athens, the deterioration of the public char- 
acter had advanced so far that the once con- 
quering nation was not equal to the iron 
men of Sparta. And in the end the Spartan 
despotism was fastened upon all the cities 
of the Athenian confederacy. 

Our great task is to insure that neither 
in the outcome of this war nor in the spirit 
with which it is fought shall we be the 
Athenians. 

A new spirit must ente. this land. The 
simple heroism and fortitude latent in the 
American character must blossom into a 
fuller, more vigorous life. An epoch must be 
re-created—the epoch of America’s birth, 
when men lived plainly yet nobly—when a 
rugged courage was the. prerequisite of sur- 
vival. The Spartan.temper of the Pilgrim 
and pioneer must again prevade this Nation. 

No phase of our lives can escape the chal- 
lenge. Halfway measures cannot win a war. 

On every man and woman there rests an 
obligation to turn to his particular job with 
a new and fiery zeal. Not grudgingly but 
joyfully, the best that we have in talents and 
energy must be given to the common effort. 
Whatever the national interest may require, 
this we must give without complaint. 

In our homes, in commerce and industry, 
and in the public service, a new spirit of 
frugality must guide us. There is no room 
in a nation at war for the comfortable vices 
of inefficiency and waste. There is a ‘place 
only for the prudence and economy that be- 
come a people whose ancestry includes a 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Particularly must we labor to modernize 
and improve the machinery of government. 
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the smallest municipality to the vast Govern- 
ment of the Union, there must be a con- 


incompetence, 
regardless of the protests of vested interests. 
Not only must t be made more 
workable, but the ablest administrators must 
be sought to run it. Let it be said again and 
again—in every city hall, in every legislative 
chamber, in every executive office—that noth- 
ing can more competently give aid and com- 
fort to the aggressor than the governmental 
of the aggressor’s prey. 

We must look to the health of our bodies, 
for on east and west alike we face enemies 
who have made a cult of physical perfection. 
Our soldiers and sailors, the men who man 
our aircraft, must be tough and disciplined 
and resilient—the finest physical stock that 
America can produce. But more than this, 
the civilian population, too, must build its 
stamina and powers of resistance. 

Most vital of all is the nealth of mind and 
spirit and morals. On see all else depends. 
It is deep in the spirjt of the people that our 
liberty has its roots. For victory in the end 
ate chaeaeaiue side with the mightiest 
arms alone but to the side with the ascend- 
ancy in moral worth. 

If that ascendancy is to be ours, we will 
never tolerate corruption or those who may 
wish to profit by this war. No longer will 
there be such profit. We will square our 
shoulders and shake off all that is indecent 
or suspect. 

We will not countenance the weakening of 
our democracy at home. We will guard it, 
instead, against every encroachment, every 
outburst of intolerance, and all the attacks 
by propaganda that the enemy will launch. 

And if we have the greatness of mind and 
soul to meet great events as the fathers met 
them, we will not look upon comforts sur- 
rendered or long hours labored as something 
lost or sacrificed. We will count all this as 
something nobly gained, nobly given to the 
common cause of freemen. And the act of 
giving to that cause we will hold as our great- 
est privilege. 

We will muster every quality, every virtue 
and trait, that is lofty and fine in the Amer- 
ican inheritance. We will stand erect in the 
sight of God and man—fearing no one, ready 
in body and spirit to meet whatever challenge 
may come, and confident that a people of our 
inherent worth and with our just cause will 
inevitably prevail. 





Addresses Knights of Pythias at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a speech I 
delivered in Milwaukee on January 30. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow knights, this great order, the Knights 
of Pythias, was born out of a great war—the 
Civil War. The hates and the distress that 
came upon this people as a result of that war 
were in no small measure antidoted by this 
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spiritual attributes of friendship and charity 
and benevolence, lifted men out of the rut, 
made men feel they were something more 
tha. perishable dust. It caused them to feel 
they were touching the garment of their real 
selves. 

Yes; the founders of this orde. and the men 
who came off the battlefield to attend lodge 
found they had to have something more than 
the daily food to fill their souls. They had to 
reach out and find the ambrosia of the mind. 
After being filled with the spirit of Pythian- 
ism men became more friendly. They pos- 
sessed more understanding. They learned to 
love and appreciate their country more. They 
learned to think straight, get rid of the sordid 
in life. They were through with waiting for 
something to turn up, like Micawber. They 
developed a hate of the dictator type of man, 
but they developed something else, and that 
was the Moses type. They caused men to go 
forward—civilization to advance. In other 
words, the spirit of Pythianism ever since the 
founding of the order has provided much of 
the dynamic power that has made America 
grow great. 

Indeed, a Pythian is one who lives and 
loves his friends and is loved by them. He 
is alive with a song in his heart, glad that he 
is here to make a contribution to the worth- 
whileness of life. A real Pythian is one who 
really waits upon the Lord and renews his 
strength in service, living a life which 13 rich 
and full and complete. 

Out of the Civil War came the Order of 
Knights of Pythias. Out of this war—a 
world war—will come a rebirth of this great 
order. The Nation needs Knights of Pythias 
if the order is aynamically led, if its leader- 
ship senses its obligation to the Nation and 
the membership by building men of char- 
acter and brawn. 

Let us be frank, and say that our order, 

like most every other institution in the Na- 
tion, has not escaped the effect of the debili- 
tating years when “get not give’’ was the 
order of the day—when industry, thrift, and 
integrity were considered out of date. But, 
thank God, this order did not go under. I 
believe that in this critical period no lodge or 
order has a right to live unless it meets head- 
on the demands and the challenges pf this 
age. . 
I care not how perfect the ritual is given. 
If it is letter perfect and lacks the spirit, 
then we know that the letter killeth, the 
spirit maketh alive. Just as in the days that 
this order was born, men were looking for 
direction and guidance, and they found it in 
the Pythian lodge, so today the opportunity 
is here for a rebirth of this great order. 
You are called to a great service to God and 
country. 

We are at war. We are engaged in the 
greatest conflict of all times. The situation 
indeed is serious. The Rising Sun of Japan is 
nearly overhead. The East Indies are bleed- 
ing at every pore. Guam and Wake are gone. 
MacArthur’s back is up against the wall. He 
is doing a tremendous job, however. Aus- 
tralia is calling for help. Hitler’s subma- 
rines are prowling up and down our Atlantic 
coast. The Philippines are occupied. Singa- 
pore may fall. The battle in northern Africa 
is not won. The French Fleet is an unknown 
quantity. 

Indeed the situation is serious, but we 
Americans are not afraid to face the same. 
Our first obligation is to be reborn as pa- 
triots. Get rid of the smugness and com- 





placency that has been our lot. Comprehend 
fully America’s stake in this world conflict, 
what issues are involved, what sacrifices 
would be required—and then gladly and glo- 
riously live as Washington, Lincoln, and un- 
numbered patriots have before us. 

Patriotism is not simply a passing fancy, 
an emotional spree. Patriotism means love 
of couftry. It is not a superficial thing. 
It is something noble and truly worth while. 
It does not consist of lip service—it is a 
thing of heart, mind, and soul. 

You and I comprehend that we have in 
this country the finest system of government 
ever evolved by man. What is more, we have 
in this country the highest standard of liv- 
ing ever evolved by man. But what is more, 
each of us in this country possesses the 
great American freedoms, and the rights 
guaranteed to the individual under the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights. Because we 
never did anything to attain them -until 
now, most of us never appreciated them. But 
now when we see other peoples, like the folks 
in Holland, Belgium, Norway, Denmark, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia—other peoples who are 
just as fine as we are—subjugated and en- 
slaved and these rights destroyed, now we do 
appreciate them. And in appreciating them, 
scmehow they become very dear and neces- 
sary. 

A few weeks ago we were debating the issue 
of intervention or nonintervention. Men of 
honest conviction differed. The attack on 
Pearl Harbor and the declaration of war by 
Hitler and Mussolini caused that debate to 
cease. Our big problem now is to get this 
Nation so adequately armed and prepared to 
meet the enemy that victory will be assured. 

All our differences disappeared at Pearl 
Harbor. We have no time now for debate. 
You and I, as Americans, are engaged now 
in building America strong. A stupendous 
effort is under way to get planes, ships, arms, 
munitions. That is part of our patriotic 
effort. It also requires men adequately. 
trained. It requires a nation united in a 
comprehension of the tremendous task before 
us, and it requires a nation united in spirit 
and soul and dedicated to accomplish victory. 

Dedication means giving up loved ones for 
the service. It means willingly sacrificing 
much of our income that our men in the 
service will be adequately armed. It means 
giving up much of our leisure in order that 
production will be constantly moving off the 
producing line. It means for leaders, such as 
I am talking to here, to get rid of all differ- 
ences that may exist between them and their 
fellow men—building the morale of the 
Nation strong to withstand any jar. It 
means handling the fifth-column activity. 
This country is big. Each one of us must 
be on guard, so that no fifth columnist or 
traitor can interfere with our production, our 
morale, our armed forces, If there are those 
in this country who do not recognize the 
need in this challenging hour of meeting 
the obligation of citizenship as I have out- 
lined it, then let them look at what is hap- 
pening to the enslaved people of the occupied 
countries—not only their liberty is gone but 
all their property—everything is taken over 
by the conqueror. The men and the women, 
too, are put to work to produce for the con- 
queror. We can scarcely conceive of such a 
situation. That is why it is so important 
that we recognize what is involved. 

I am sure that when people do under- 
stand that everything they hold dear is in- 
volved in this conflict they will do every- 
thing that is considered necessary to see to 
it that we win through. There is no other 
course to follow, unless we wanié to follow in 
the footsteps of conquered nations. Re- 
member, America to the Axis Powers is the 
land of milk and honey. It is the richest 
prize on earth. We must constantly bear in 
mind what is involved—freedom or slavery. 
Then we will not let America down. 
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There are two fronts in this war. Im- 
portant as the front line is, the home front is 
equally important. It is for us to keep the 
home front producing and saf the 
emotional stability of the Nation. While the 
war is on, let us keep out of controversies 

ourselves. Let us learn to discipline 
our es. Let us keep away from fear and 
the “jitters,” and let us see that each one of 
us is not a rumor monger, a defeatist. 

What about this world of ours? I say to 
you it is in the birth pains of a new day— 
if we make it so. We have a lot in America— 
if we keep it ours—to transmit to comirg gen- 
erations. It is our job to see that we trans- 
mit the American way to the generations that 
are coming after. On the home front we 
want to especially remember that the ene- 
mies’ policy has been to divide and conquer. 
We are going to amalgamate ourselves into 
one tremendous unit so that there will be no 
possibility of division. We are going to per- 
mit no disintegrating forces, no skillful, 
devilish propaganda to divide us. Our boys 
on the front lige must know the home front 
is unbreakable. They are our boys, of the 
breed. called the American, and we'll not let 
them down. 

We have learned in this country—we 
Catholics, and Protestants, and Jews— 
to live side by side as neighbors, and we are 
not going to let any foreign, poison class 
hatred interfere with our American har- 
mony now. In this country descendants of 
the English, the German, the Italian, the 
Irish, and the Scandinavian have lived side 
by side and have all become good Americans, 
proud of what each race has contributed to 
the melting pot in America, but we have 
lived in a friendly American manner. We 
are not now going to permit foreign insid- 
ious forces to upset that free American way 
of life. 

Labor and management, profestional man 
and farmer, have lived side by side as neigh- 
bors and friends, and we are going to con- 
tinue to live that way, and we are not going 
to let confusion come into our thought, or 
strife into our action, or misunderstanding 
into our relations, which is just what the 
enemy would want. No; we are going to be 
awake to the responsibility and glory of being 
Americans. 

And no matter what the cost, we are not 
going to become mentally unbalanced or 
terrified. No matter what reverses, what 
set-backs, we are not going to lose our faith 
in the ultimate victory. We are going to 
demonstrate, we Americans—we who stem 
from every breed in Europe—that our liber- 
ties have not made us soft, that our free- 
doms have made us strong. And that we on 
the home front, as well as our own flesh and 
blood on the fighting front, are ready to 
prove that we are a united people—united 
in strength, in valor, in Sacrifice, in faith, 
and in confidence. 

There no’ longer is any question as to 
whether this is our war. We were precipi- 
tated into it. The Axis Powers planned it 
that way. It is for us now to end the war 
through victory. There is no alternative 
course for America. We shall ever bear in 
mind Pearl Harbor—not in the spirit cf re- 
venge and hate, but always having in mind 
the need of being alert. 

Victory will be won both on the battlefields 
ard on the home front. On the home front 
the battle resolves itself into a battle for 
production and morale. 

The battle for prcduction is a battle waged 
in factories. It calls for the same sacrifices 
of personal interest and the same devotion 
to duty which our soldiers give so unspar- 
ingly. It calls also for a civilian and a gov- 
ernmental “tightening of the belt’—an 
abandonment of peace-time frills—and a fer- 
vent and realistic desire to foot the bills. 

Morale is a more intangible commodity, but 
just as vital. It doesn’t call for a highly 
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ballyhooed, empty chest-thumping patriot- 
ism. It calls for a conviction and a faith 
rooted deep in the hearts and minds of the 
American people. 

It calls for a devotion to country—not the 
blind unthinking devotion of the Axis slaves— 
but a devotion which flames from the fires 
of an understanding of what we have and 
what we would stand to lose if we didn’t win 
our victory—not only the victory of the war 
but the victory of the peace—because peace 
may bring a crisis as serious as war. 

I am speaking to men who do things, 
leaders, if you please, men to whom others 
look to for guidance and direction. Do not 
for one moment minimize your job—your op- 
portunity to do a big job in building America 
strong—now and in the future. 

In the trying days that are up ahead, yours 
will be the privilege of applying the antidote 
of reason and calmness and judgment to the 
unpoised minds, the folks who will be filled 
with discouragement and fear. Yours will 
be the job of aiding the Government in mak- 
ing the efforts of the saboteurs and the de- 
featists ineffective. This is all part of the 
great productive scheme which Government 
is now engaged in. 

Remember (I say again) we are not only 
going to produce tanks, antiaircraft guns, 
airplanes, and ships, in vast quantities, but 
we are going to build the morale of this Na- 
tion strong, so strong that nothing can cause 
it to break. 

I believe that among all of us Americans it 
would be very difficult to find anyone, at 
least any thinking American, who would be 
willing to trade our way of life for the com- 
munistic way, the Fascist way, or the Nazi 
way. 

This great order lists as one of its cardinal 
principles the great attributes of friendship 
and charity. We can use that friendship and 
that charity today. 

Undoubtedly, Hitler would welcome a divi- 
sion among our people. Undoubtedly he 
would rejoice if we became a divided Nation 
with class fighting class, group fighting group. 
Undoubtedly he welcomes every evidence of 
intolerance in this country which seeks to 
pillory individuals or groups in a manner 
which will create dissension and division. 

That does not preclude free democratic 
discussion, but it does eliminate bigotry and 
intolerance. 

We have a common problem and a com- 
mon foe. We are a unified people and we 
are united in the friendship and the charity 
and the benevolence in which this group be- 
lieves so fervently. 

We need that friendship and that charity 
not only in a tangible way—in Red Cross 
activities and in relief program—but also as 
a visible expression to all the world of what 
We mean by our democratic way of life—the 
voluntary and wholehearted cooperation of 
@ great people engaged voluntarily in work- 
ing together in a great enterprise. 

This enterprise is not as it is in Europe the 
enterprise of government. It is the enter- 
prise of a free people and it carries with it 
an obligation to each of us as citizens. 

On February 11, 1861, Lincoln said at In- 
dianapolis, and as an elected representative 
of the people I repeat this in all humility: 
“I appeal to you again to constantly bear in 
mind that not with politicians, not with 
presidents, not with office-seekers, but with 
you, in the question: Shall the Union and 
shall the liberties of this country be pre- 
served to the latest generations?” 

This is still the challenge which confronts 
the American people and it is with the Amer- 
ican people themselves that the future of 
our country rests. 

I might add that this voluntary working 
together in a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and understanding, and in the spirit of that 
charity about which this order is concerned, 
is in itself a potent weapon against Hitler. 


in the Axis machine, it will come not merely 
because the people of the Axis fear us, but it 
will come also because the people of the Axis 
respect us and recognize tha in 

would permit them to deal us 

greater confidence than they could deal with 
their own leaders, who have betrayed them. 

I said at the outset of this 

evening that this great order was born 
of a great war—the Civil War. It 
larly appropriate that this group of 
should be looking forward to that 
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and what we do during the war 
have a tremendous bearing on 
economic and political life after the 
over. Our entire economic life is now rush 
ing headlong into the uncharted wastes and 
the barbed-wire entanglements of a no-man’s 
land. I hope that we will emerge to follow 
a carefully planned and well-defined route. 
This group then can perform a constructive 
task in anticipating the post-war problems. 
To do this it is essential that we agree at the 
outset to establish absolute and complete 
national unity with the single objective of 
winning the war. 

Then we must make up our minds that the 
cost is going to be tremendous, that it will 
require sacrifice, but that we are going to pay 
the bills without whimpering. 

Next, we must recognize that the war effort 
will disarrange our economic life and that 
those who suffer are entitled to consideration 
from the Government and from the rest of us. 

Business and industry must set up reserves 
to finance the wages and expenses of the 
transitional post-war period when industry 
shifts from war production to civilian produc- 
tion. At the present time I am seeking to 
draft legislation which will permit the crea- 
tion of such reserves. 

We know also that there will be a vast 
turn-over in labor after the war is over and 
it is incumbent upon government, from the 
Federal Government down to the smallest 
municipal unit, to create a reserve of pur- 
chasing power and to create a reserve of 
projects to take up at least part of the slack 
when the war is over. 

All municipalities and States must begin 
now to equip themselves to handle post-war 
social and economic problems so that it will 
not be necessary for the Federal Government 
to step in and assume increasing control. 

We should begin now to be thinking of an 
overhauling of our outmoded taxation sys- 
tem when the demands of war financing are 
past. 

We ought also to be setting up committees 
seeking to simpiify our political structure in 
the post-war period so that wasteful and 
irresponsive functions can be adjusted to 
existing conditions. 

In the midst of the extreme federalization 
which comes in every war period, it is well 
for us to think ahead to the days when big 
government must decentralize and demo- 
bilize. It is my hope that in that period 
States will resist every unwarranted feder- 
alization trend. 

As leaders this group can do much for the 
future and for the present by building up 
a future purchasing power and that includes 
the purchase of defense bonds at the present 
time. It is well for us also now to create 
a backlog of needs which will create employ- 
ment when war industries siump. 

It is well for us now to think about setting 
up permanent machinery for government 
economy in nonmilitary expenditures. 

You as leaders and as individuals can do 
much to work out educational and social pro- 
grams correlated in a program designed to 
prevent a recurrence of the disillusioned pe- 
riod of cynicism, shell-shocked morality and 
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spiritual starvation which followed the last 
war 


You as individuals and as leaders can do 
much to reinstate wherever possible the tra- 
ditional American doctrines of thrift and 
economy. We have to measure up to our re- 
sponsibilities not only in winning the war for 
freedom but in preserving that freedom in the 
chaos which might follow. 

That calls for initiative, discipline, and so- 
cial responsibility. That calls for vision and 
cooperation. That calls for a blueprint for 
the war aftermath period. That calls for an 
elimination of factional politics. That calls 
for enlightened democratic leadership under 
a republican form of government. 

The pathways of the future may channel 
our resources along pathways now unknown, 
but whatever else they do, they must be di- 
rected perpetually toward our great freedoms. 
We must constantly hold before us the ideals 
of a great constructive people. We must con- 
stantly hope that we can rebuild the blighted 
areas in our cities, alleviate unnecessary suf- 
fering, provide for the aged and the needy, 
and arrange an orderly economic life for those 
who are industrious and good citizens. 

Then, indeed, our land will be an example 
for a constructive peace—an example for the 
benighted, hate-filled nations of other lands, 

We face a Gethsemane. As a people we will 
yet be racked on the cross, but we do so in 
the faith that there will be a rebirth and a re- 
affirmation of those things in which we be- 
lieve and for which we fight. 

In closing I give you this thought: 

America, our homeland, the hope of down- 
trodden peoples everywhere, foes and allies 
alike—may we ever serve her faithfully and 
courageously and may we contribute to the 
day when America, our homeland, will lead 
the nations of the earth out of this holocaust 
to international peace and good will. 





Identification of Alien Enemies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FREDERICK VAN NUYS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, February 1, the Honorable Fran- 
cis Biddle, Attorney General of the 
United States, delivered a very interest- 
ing address over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on the subject Identification 
of Alien Enemies. I ask that the address 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Starting tomorrow, February 2, the United 
States Government tackles a new and im- 
portant part of the job of making America 
safe. Tomorrow the Department of Justice 
begins the process of identifying all German, 
Italian, and Japanese aliens 14 years or 
older, all noncitizens of enemy nationality, 
now living in this country. 

This is a program of personal identifica- 
tion. It means adding vital information to 
the record we already have of these aliens. 
It means establishing their identities through 
signatures and photographs. And to each 
alien of enemy nationality so registered it 
means the possession of a certificate of iden- 
tification to be used at all times and in all 
places for the duration of the war. 
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By this means persons who through no 
action on their part have technically be- 
come alien enemies, but who have remained 
above suspicion, will be protected from in- 
justice or persecution which might arise 
from mistaken identity. Also by this means 
the Department of Justice places further re- 
straint on any alien enemy who may de- 
liberately seek to violate our laws. And it is 
with both these objectives in mind that I 
describe the identification programs as an- 
other part of the job of making America 
safe—safety for the Nation against the small 
minority of alien enemies who may be con- 
temp!ating trouble, and safety for the great 
majority of aliens who are above suspicion. 

It is a big job. It is a- job that must be 
done with a minimum of misunderstand- 
ing and with a maximum of accuracy and 
dispatch. For those directly affected, the 
Department of Justice has prepared detailed 
instructions which are now available at every 
post office. Without going into those details, 
I want at this time to describe briefly the 
nature of the job that must be done, the 
machinery set up to do it, and the schedule 
for its completion. 

More than a year ago, as a precautionary 
measure, we required registration by all aliens 
of all national origins residing in the United 
States. That was also a big job. But it was 
completed quickly, smoothly, in an atmos- 
phere of understanding and with a fine spirit 
of cooperation. 

Among the 5,000,000 aliens of all nationali- 
ties who made their presence in the country 
known at that time were natives of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan numbering, all told, 
approximately 1,100,000 persons. We made 
no special demands on this group, and re- 
quired of them no more than we did of any 
others. 

Now that we are at war with all three of 
these nations, we are obliged to take new 
precautions with their nationals and subjects 
residing in our country—thoroughgoing, war- 
time precautions. The initial steps lead- 
ing up to these measures, such as the alien 
registration of 1940, had been prepared well 
in advance. Enforcement of actual wartime 
regulations awaited only the proclamations 
relating to the conduct of alien enemies, 
which President Roosevelt signed on Decem- 
ber 7 and 8, 1941. From that time forward, 
a number of regulations to insure the in- 
ternal safety of the Nation have been put in 
force as the necessity arose. This identifica- 
tion program becomes a part of the wartime 
regulations of alien enemies. 

Among the 1,100,000 registered aliens of 
German, Italian, and Japanese origin, a small 
proportion have records which suggest doubt- 
ful or divided loyalties. Some 3,208 have 
been apprehended by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. They are allowed to tell 
their stories individually before special 
civilian hearing boards appointed for 
this purpose in each judicial district, but 
upon each one rests the burden of proof of 
his own harmlessness to our cause. Unless 
and until he is able to give that proof to our 
complete satisfaction, he must remain in 
custody. The others—the overwhelming ma- 
jority of these people who are technically 
called alien enemies—have thus far come 
through with a clean bill of health. There 
is no reason to suspect them, certainly none 
to persecute or inflict unnecessary hardships 
upon them. 

But because of the disloyal few the many 
must be inconvenienced. They must sub- 
mit to certain blanket regulations which are 
intended to make this Nation-wide check-up 
simpler and more effective. We have for- 


bidden alien enemies to possess cameras, for 
example, or short-wave radio sets, or any 
equipment which conceivably might be used 
to the detriment of our cause. We have laid 
down certain rules as to where they may go 
We require that they obtain 


and where not. 


permission for travel. Such regulations are 
neither oppressive nor, by implication, hostile. 

So with this new identification program. 
There is implicit in this program no singling 
out of the individual for accusaton or sus- 
Picion. That is not the intent; that will not 
be the effect. Rather the individual alien’s 
full compliance with the program and his 
cooperation with those who have the work in 
hand will be additional evidence of his good 
faith and will serve as his protection. 

At the same time, the requirement of cer- 
tificates will be of aid to Federal and local 
authorities in making such check-ups as are 
deemed necessary in the interest of national 
safety. We cannot take the risk, for example, 
of allowing complete or unregulated freedom 
of movement within the country to persons 
classed as alien enemies. We cannot risk the 
chance that a certain few such persons may 
attempt to impersonate others, or use in any 
way the credentials of others. In this way, 
the identification program is a necessary part 
of our wartime protection. 

The identification program will take at 
least a month to accomplish. The sheer me- 
chanics involved in taking stock of more than 
a million individuals—each to be dealt with 
separately—makes it a huge job. If the aliens 
do their part as intelligently and coopera- 
tively as they did in the registration com- 
pleted last year—and there is no reason to 
assume that they will not do so—then the 
load will be lightened and the time required 
will be kept to a minimum. 

To facilitate this task, the program is 
scheduled in two periods, and the work di- 
vided geographically. In the first period, 
starting tomorrow and carrying through Feb- 
ruary 7, eight States in the western part of 
the country will be covered—California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, 
Utah, and Idaho. We are handling the west 
coast first because that is a potentially criti- 
cal area. We don’t take chances. Between 
February 9 and February 28 the job will be 
completed in all other States. 

The procedure which the alien must go 
through to obtain his certificate is simple 
enough. He studies the printed directions 
now available at all post offices. Then he goes 
to the nearest first- or second-class or county- 
seat post office, bringing with him the receipt 
card which was issued to him in the alien 
registration of 1940. He also brings three 
small unmounted photographs of himself, 
2 by 2 inches in size. At the post office he 
fills out an application form. That is all he 
does. Then he is fingerprinted and goes 
home. Later his certificate of identification 
will be delivered to him. And that is all. 

Aliens may get assistance from friends or 
relatives, or from recognized social agencies. 
The post-office officials will also be giad to 
assist.them in filling out the necessary forms. 
The aliens should pay no one any money in 
connection with this program. The cnly ex- 
pense the alien need incur is the cost of the 
three small photographs he is required to 
submit. If anyone approaches a person for 
money in connection with wartime regula- 
tions of alien enemies, he is a racketeer and 
should be reported to the Department of 
Justice immediately. 

The alien will be required to carry his cer- 
tificate with him at all times. That is his 
obligation, as well as his protection. That 
same government which has seen to it that 
he is not persecuted in this country will be 
just as firm in its insistence upon strict 
compliance on his part. Alien enemies who 
fail to apply for their identification certifi- 
cates face severe penalties. One penalty will 
be internment for the duraticn of the war. 
Our Government, in time of war, cannot ac- 
cept carelessness or neglect as excuses from 
those of its own citizens who fail in their duty 
to the Nation. It cannot be expected to 
make exceptions of those who are subjects of 
enemy power. 
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Thus far I have addressed my remarks pri- 
marily to the aliens of enemy Nationality. 
I now wish to talk for a minute or two to our 
citizen population. I wish to assure you that 
ycur Government is taking every precaution 
to guard against espionage, sabotage, or other 
fifth column activities. Through the splendid 
work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and other divisions of the Department of Jus- 
tice, we have been very much on the alert 
and have thus far met all problems as they 
arose. And I promise you that your Depart- 
ment of Justice will continue to be on the 
alert in protecting the internal security of our 
country. 

At the same time I want to point cut that 
persecution of aliens—economic or social— 
can be a two-edged sword. Such persecution 
can easily drive people, now loyal to us, into 
fifth-column activities. Economic discrimi- 
nation against loyal aliens deprives us of 
skills and manual labor which will become 
more important as time goes on. It also 
deprives these people of a livelihood. The 
logical conclusion of a policy of economic dis- 
crimination is to make of these people public 
charges. It is entirely unnecessary. And 
don’t forget there are still many Americans in 
Axis and Axis-controlled countries. Let’s not 
give the Axis countries any excuse for re- 
taliation against innocent Americans living 
abroad. 

And let us remember, also, that the great 
majority of the so-called alien enemies came 
to our shores for the same reasons that many 
of our fathers came—to escape persecution; to 
enjoy the privileges and obligations of democ- 
racy; to raise their children in a free world. 
These people are loyal to our ideals and loyal 
to cur form of government. Let’s encourage 
that loyalty rather than discourage it. Let us 
judge people by what they do and not by what 
they are. . 

You have all read in the papers of the land- 
ing a few days ago of an American expedi- 
tionary force in North Ireland. Perhaps you 
will recall that the name of the first Ameri- 
can soldier to march down the gangplank 
was Private Henke. Private I-enke is the son 
of a German immigrant who came to our 
country in search of freedom and opportunity. 
His son is in the vanguard of our Army fight- 
ing to preserve that freedom and our land of 
opportunity. 

I give you this incident not because it is 
odd, but rather because it is typical. The 
alien of today is the citizen of tomorrow. 
Large numbers of those people we classify as 
alien enemies have American-born children— 
perhaps future leaders of our ccuntry. 

Let us not be hasty in our judgment of 
them. Let us not deprive them of their jobs. 
Let us not be suspicious of them unless we 
have grounds for suspicion. Let us not per- 
secute these people as an outlet of our emo- 
tions against the bandits who are at the mo- 
ment in control of the nations where they 
were born. 





R. E. A. Aids to War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rrec- 
ORD a press release issued by Hon. Harry 
Slattery, the head of the R. E. A., entitled 
“Slattery’s Report Cites R. E. A. Aids to 
War Effort.” 
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There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SLATTERY’S REPORT CITES RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION AIDS TO WAR EFFORT 


Munitions works, chemical factories, troop- 
training centers, and airports throughout the 
Nation, in addition to more than a half 
million rural homes, were lighted and pow- 
ered by current from electric lines financed 
by the Rural Electrification Administration 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, 
Rural Electrification Administrator Harry 
Slattery stated today in his annual report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Rural Electrification Administration lines, 
now totaling some 307,000 miles in length, 
or enough to crisscross the country more than 
100 times, enabled America’s wartime activi- 
ties to operate in remote rural areas from 
coast to coast. Some 568,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity from these lines, distrib- 
uted by the more than 800 Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration systems in 45 States, not 
only supplied normal farm activities but 
powered the machine-shop' operations, 
pumped the water, and provided the lighting 
for production of munitions and other war 
materials in many localities, Mr. Slattery 
reported. 

“Americans learned,” he said, “what Hitler 
has known for a long time’”—that rural power 
lines contribute not only to the economic 
welfare of farm families but also to the 
armed might of the Nation. 

On the food side of the war production 
ledger, Rural Electrification Administration 
electricity enabled some 780,000 farmers to 
produce and conserve more milk, eggs, and 
meat for the United States and its Allies. 
Through extension of the group-purchase 
plan and the utilization of farm-built elec- 
trical devices, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration consumers obtained farm equipment 
more readily and at lowered cost. This 
equipment, electrically operated, enabled 
many farms to produce at capacity despite 
shortage of labor in some areas. 

Rural Electrification Administration élec- 
tricity serviced 846 food-processing plants, 
all in rural areas. Among these were 318 
dairies, 87 cheese factories, 132 animal- and 
fowl-food plants, 21 slaughterhouses, 12 can- 
ning factories, and 159 grain elevators. Farm 
industries accounted for 2,207 plants served 
by Rural Electrification Administration cur- 
rent. In this group were 138 cotton gins, 
738 large-scale irrigation projects, 24 fruit 
and vegetable graders, 22 cold-storage plants, 
and 80 hatcheries. 

The 780,000 consumers connected to Rural 
Electrification Administration financed lines 
in the 6 years of Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration’s existence are more than the entire 
number of rural users which had been con- 
nected to private untilities’ lines before Rural 
Electrification Administration was created. 
During fiscal 1941 alone, 230,878 new con- 
sumers were added to Rural Electrification 
Administration systems. 

The number of power companies actively 
engaged in obstructive tactics was small in 
comparison to the earlier stages of the Rural 
Electrification Administration program, Mr. 
Slattery stated. He cited such tactics for 
1941 in Pennsylvania, Maine, West Virginia, 
and Maryland, where “spite lines” had been 
built or opposition encountered in public 
service commission proceedings. 

Significant legislative advances also have 
been made, the Administrator’s report said. 
During 1941 Connecticut, Kansas, Maine, and 
Maryland passed State legislation based on 
the model Electric Cooperative Act. Twenty- 
five States now furnish special statutory pro- 
vision largely based on this act. Amenda- 


tory legislation affecting Rural Electrification 
Administration borrowers was enacted in 
North Carolina, North Dakota, 


Michigan, 


Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Legislative tax 
in some States also were reported. 

In spite of the youth of Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration financed systems, they 
are making sound progress toward repayment 
of their debt to the United States Govern- 
ment, the report says. More than $3,000,000 
had been paid over and above what was due, 
as of June 30. Repayments have been 128.2 
percent of total due; arrearages of individual 
systems have amounted to only 1.1 percent of 
the total due. “This is an outstanding rec- 
ord when it is considered that business enter- 
prises comparable to the Rural Electrification 
Administration financed systems require from 
5 to 10 years before they are sufficiently devel- 
oped to secure revenues adequate to cover 
operating expenses, interest, and dividends on 
all capital.” 

Statistically, the year sums up as follows: 
Funds advanced, $75,107,855, bringing the 
total since 1936 to $296,395,142; miles of line 
energized, 74,612, making a cumulative total 
of 307,590 miles of line; 230,878 consumers 
connected, boosting the total to 780,482. In 
areas where electricity was not available for 
Rural Electrification Administration distribu- 
tion at reasonable rates, generating plants 
have been built, $5,612,150 having been al- 
lotted for that purpose in 1941, a sum which 
almost equals the total expended for such 
plants in all previous years. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a very able addre.s delivered 
over the radio last night by Hon. Edward 
J. Flynn, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary defines 
criticism as “the act of criticizing, especially 
unfavorably; censure; also a critical observa- 
tion, Judgment, or review.” I am using the 
definition as is outlined in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary so that we might have a full under- 
standing of the substance of what criticism 
really is. The words “a critical observation, 
judgment, or review,” in my opinion, sum up 
the ordinarily accepted idea of what the word 
criticism means. Observation or judgment 
taken alone means nothing. The way to 
determine the truth of a criticism or judg- 
ment is to find the motive which lies behind 
it, so tonight I would like my hearers to keep 
in mind primarily the motives of the men 
who are criticizing and judging at this par- 
ticular time. Fair criticism—fair judg- 
ment—is always welcome. Unfair criticism— 
unfair judgment—is in itself abhorrent to the 
American people. 

In order to arrive at the motive of the 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in his address over this station a few 
weeks ago it is just and proper that we review 
the record of the majority of Republican Con- 
gressmen prior to that fateful day in Decem- 
ber when the whole world was shocked beyond 
words at the disastrous attack of the Japa- 
nese Government. It is wise and appropriate 
that we consider the various measures sug- 
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gested by the President of the United States— 
measures designed to safeguard the American 
interest not only in the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, but in the entire world. I will not 
attempt to cite all of these measures, but it 
is fair and proper that I mention a few in 
order to appraise the motives that lie behind 
the far from subtle attack that now is being 
made by the Republican Party upon President 
Roosevelt and the present administration. 

The lend-lease program was fought bitterly 
by the Republican Party. Mr. MarTIN, as a 
Member of Congress, if my memory serves 
me correctly, fought against this measure. 
When some time ago, a request by the Presi- 
dent of the United States was made to forti- 
fy the island of Guam, one of our outlying 
frontiers, Mr. FisH, of the famous firm of 
Martin, Barton, and Fish, denounced the ad- 
ministration as warmongers attempting to 
start a conflict where there was no reason 
for thinking there would be a war. Mr. Mar- 
tTIn, by his vote concurred in the views of Mr. 
FisH. Further, Mr. Martin voted against the 
extension of Selective Service and time has 
proven that this measure was a keystone of 
our military mobilization program. If the 
present administration, under the leadership 
of President Roosevelt, had followed the lead 
of the majority of the Republican Members of 
Congress, the present situation would be so 
deplorable that there would not be words in 
the English language to describe it. Such is 
the record, and political maneuvering is still 
the motive behind the criticisms which are 
now being levied and will continue to be 
levied by Republican spokesmen until the 
elections of 1942. 

I am bespeaking no perfection for the pres- 
ent administration’s conduct of defense prep- 
arations of this country in a war emergency. 
I do ask, however, for fair judgment insofar 
as those preparations are concerned and for 
public recognition th-t patriotic—not polit- 
ical—considerations have been the conscien- 
tious concern of President Roosevelt. Public 
memory is sometimes short lived, and so I 
remind you that the President, before the 
outbreak of war, appointed as Secretary of 
War one of the most prominent Republicans 
in the United States, a former member of 
the Cabinet of President Hoover, whom no 
doubt some of you will remember. He ap- 
pointed to the portfolio of the Navy, Mr. 
Frank Knox, a candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency on the Republican ticket not so many 
years ago. The politics of Knudsen I do not 
know, but I feel very safe in stating that he 
was not a Democrat. The entire personnel 
insofar as the Army and Navy are concerned 
were and are overwhelmingly men who are 
of the Republican political faith. The 
Office of Production Management also is over- 
whelmingly staffed with men whose political 
affiliations were not Democratic but Repub- 
lican. Just a few days ago we were advised 
of the appointment of former Republican 
Secretary of War Hurley as a brigadier general 
and as Minister to New Zealand. 

This course is nonpartisan. It is unity in 
the highest degree. This is a coalition gov- 
ernment. It is a real coalition govern- 
ment. The President did not take dis- 
credited men who were rejected by the people 
both in the State and in the Nation for pub- 
lic office. He took capable leaders wherever 
he found them, asking not their politics; 
asking only whether or not it was possible 
for them to do the job and to do the job 
well. 

The picayune efforts of “peanut politicians” 
to destroy and disunite our people will, I am 
certain, never succeed. I know when the 
facts are rightfully brought to our people, 
that they will judge on the record and on 
the record only. 

At the beginning of this war, the President 
of the United States announced that there 
would be an adjournment of politics. 
Acting upon the statement that he made, J 
dispatched a telegram to the chairman of 
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the Republican National Committee, urging 
him that politics with respect to the war 

should be adjourned, and that the 
facilities of both national committees should 
be placed at the disposal of the Government 
for use in whatever way these great organi- 
zations could be used. I received from Mr. 
MarTIN @ most cooperative telegram and it 
was my firm belief that the Republican Party 
would make a sincere effort to forget petty 
politics in the great effort which must be 
made to win this great conflict. Americans 
were lulled to political slumber by that prom- 
ise, but, however sincere at the time it was 
made, that promise was not kept. 

On January 4 of this year, Mr. Martin, the 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, announced that the distinguished 
American author, Clarence Budington Kel- 
land, had been named Grand Old Party pub- 
licity director. Mr. Kelland is the Republican 
national committeeman from Arizona and 
is widely known by reason of his highly 
entertaining fiction. I like Mr. Kelland’s 
work and my liking is based upon the most 
outstanding characteristic of his literary 
productions. That characteristic is a subtle 
form of expression. It seems to me that Mr. 
Kelland has lost that subtle form. It seems 
to me that between his work as an author 
and his work as a publicity director, there 
is a distinct difference in his style and 
language. 

On January 8, speaking at the forty-fifth 
annual convention of the American National 
Livestock Association, Mr. Kelland delivered 
an address entitled “Our Second Duty.” 
There was nothing subtle about that address. 
It was a deliberate and very open bid to 
bring politics back into the American pic- 
ture. Seeking to make wartime politics ap- 
pear patriotic, he used that great Democratic 
President Wilson’s words when he said, “We 
do not need less criticism in time of war, but 
more. It is hoped that criticism will be con- 
structive, but better unfair attack than auto- 
cratic repression. Honesty and competence 
require no shield of secrecy.” I agree with 
everything President Wilson said at that 
time, and certainly all of the country agrees 
with it. However, criticism and politics are 
twe different things. 

It is not peculiar that on January 12, Mr. 
Martin, the chairman of th: Republican Na- 
tional Committee, in addressing the Nation, 
used the same quotation from this great 
Democratic President. This is significant. It 
is significant because it brings out into the 
open the motives behind Mr. Kelland’s 
speech and Mr. MartTIn’s speech. It is indica- 
tive because it now is plain to everyone that 
the Republican Party is not as much inter- 
ested in winning the war as it is interested 
in controlling the House of Representatives. 
Other Republican leaders have preserved the 
sequence of this campaign of political criti- 
cism by using portions of Mr. MarTIN’s speech 
in speeches and articles. 

Let up not be fooled by this sudden burst 
of patriotism on the part of Mr. Kelland. 
It is well to remember where Mr. Kelland 
stood before Pearl Harbor. It is well to re- 
member that at that time he was violently 
opposed to all of the preparations that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the Democratic admin- 
istration were making to safeguard this 
country. 

Let me quote from that staunch Republi- 
can newspaper, the New York Herald Tribune, 
in discussing the qualifications and perform- 
ances up to date of Mr. Kelland. “Mr. Kel- 
land,” editorializes the Herald Tribune, “was 
so busy being a Republican in the last year 
that he could not seem to get excited about 
the German menace or the Japanese menace 
or any other national issue. While Mr. Will- 


kie was pleading for a truce in politics with 
respect to foreign affairs, Mr. Kelland was 
kicking the administration in the shins 
whenever it stirred to safeguard the Nation. 
While courageous and independent Republi- 
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can Representatives and Senators were saving 
the administration’s essential preparations 
for war from legislative defeat, Mr. Kelland 
was tossing assorted sizes of monkey wrenches 
into the machine. 

“Now he is out pleading for politics and 
more politics. He does not say criticism— 
which must be constant and alert in a democ- 
racy in war as in peace—but politics.” 

This is, as I said before, not my appraisal 
of Mr. Kelland but the appraisal of one of 
the great Republican newspapers of this 
country. The directing genius of the pres- 
ent assault upon the administration and its 
war efforts is Mr. Kelland. Certainly if Mr. 
Kelland used a quotation on January 8 and 
Mr. MarTINn used the same quotation on Jan- 
uary 12, it is very safe to assume that Mr. 
Kelland is the directing genius of this as- 
sault, that Mr. Martin is merely reiterating 
the statement of Mr. Kelland, and that other 
Republican politicians are following their 
lead. 

It is a source of great regret to me that 
Republicans have started the injection of 
partisan politics into our present situation. 
Obviously, the Democratic Party cannot re- 
main quiescent while the other fellows are 
bending their energies to elect Republican 
representatives to the House and Senate. 
Our feeling, or at least my feeling as chair- 
man of the national organization, is that 
this crisis having occurred during a Demo- 
cratic administration, the responsibility is 
ours to direct the carrying on of this war to 
an ultimate and complete victory. 

Our loyalty in this direction is not limited 
to allegiance to our party. It is our duty to 
our country. I naturally feel that no mis- 
fortune except a major military defeat could 
befall this country to the extent involved in 
the election of a Congress hostile to the 
President. I do not mean by this that the 
Republican candidates for congressional seats 
have any lack of patriotism, but I think we 
will all agree that vast confusion would in- 
evitably result if we had a President of one 
party and a House of Representatives, for 
example, of the opposition party while we 
are carrying on the worst war in our history. 
This is an important factor, also, in the 
negotiation of final peace. We have not for- 
gotten the obstacles thrown in the path of 
President Wilson after the first World War 
and the ultimate victims were the people. 

I anticipate no such result, of course, in 
the congressional elections next November. 
Our people are too united for anything of 
that sort to happen, even though the Grand 
Old Party leadership may take the contrary 
view. But let us leave the issues to be settled 
in the congressional races until those races 
are near at hand. There will be a campaign 
period in which all phases of this matter can 
be discussed and during which the American 
people can examine the record in the light of 
pre-war opposition and opposition since the 
declaration of war. Let us consider this 
present outburst of political oratory in the 
light of its effect upon our enemies. What 
can more encourage and hearten the Nazis 
and the Japanese than constant attempts to 
discredit and repudiate the President of the 
United States at this time when every effort 
is being made to gear our war machines to 
maximum production and _ effectiveness? 
They have preached to their people that ours 
is a loose Government, that we are divided 
by factionalism, and that disunion is dis- 
rupting our military preparations and our 
production of arms and munitions. The only 
beneficiaries of the Republican policy of polit- 
ical criticism, the only celebrants are in 
Tokyo, on the Axis front in Russia, in Rome, 
in Berlin, and in other Axis centers. This 
political policy of unfair criticism can only 
shock the morale of our own gallant fighters 
and of all the forces now massed and massing 
against Hitler’s world conquest. 

Let us have enough of this hypocrisy. The 
President of the United States today stands 
as the leader of a united people. Completely 
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unfounded charges that he has been or is 
involved in political maneuvering tend to 
undermine public confidence in him. These 
false charges represent political propaganda 
at its worst. I regret that the leaders of the 
Republican Party have seen fit to repudiate 
the telegram that Mr. MartTIn sent me in 
which he joined with me in adjourning 
politics, and I am grievously disappointed 
that they should seek to mislead the American 
pebdple by statements that the Democratic 
Party was responsible for confusion in war- 
production efforts when this program has 
been almost entirely in the hands of Repub- 
licans ever since its inception. 

There should be no politics in war agencies 
and war efforts. That has been and will con- 
tinue to be the stand of the Democratic 
Party. I am confident that when and if the 
President of the United States decides that 
changes in the admir.istration of our wartime 
effort are necessary, he will make those 
changes for the best interest of the country 
without respect to politics. 

I repeat, these attacks are unfair. Possibly 
they are but the forerunner of many other 
attacks which also will be unfair. I bespeak 
the American people to withhold their judg- 
ment until they appraise the motives behind 
these unfair attacks. The world its looking 
to us. All of the free people of the world are 
holding up their hands in prayerful supplica- 
tion that the liberties that they have fought 
and bled for may still be preserved. This is 
no time for pettiness. This is no time for 
carping criticism. This is no time for poli- 
tics. This is a time for unity—unity amongst 
all of our people so that the strength and the 
wealth and the moral growth of our Nation 
may be combined together in a supreme effort 
to again bring liberty to an almost destroyed 
world. 

That is our prayer—that is our constant 
prayer to God Almighty. 





The National Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at the 
request of Mrs. Arthur E. McLeish, of 
Fort Benton, Mont., I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the RrEcorp an address delivered by 
Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, at the board of directors’ meeting 
and national defense forum of that or- 
ganization, held on January 23, 1942. at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
This address will be found of general in- 
terest to the women of the country in 
connection with the national defense 
program. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

My message to you is in three parts—the 
changes made in our organization set-up, the 
activities during the first 7 months of this 
administration, and what I believe is re- 
tarding the defense program today. 

In the organization set-up for this ad- 
ministration we have tried to eliminate all 
superfluous chairmanships in order to devote 
more time to the defense and war effort. 
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The various divisions in all departments 
were eliminated and a department of national 
defense with 14 committees was created. 

The junior department, as such, was dis- 
continued and a liaison chairman with the 
title of Extension Secretary for Junior Clubs 
and voting power on the board, was estab- 
lished. 

The press and publicity department is car- 
ried on as a committee, instead of a depart- 
ment because the actual publicity work is 
done by our public relations department at 
headquarters. 

A new type of program has been issued con- 
taining a foreword, objectives, plan of work, 
procedure and bibliography. 

The magazine has been changed so that 
inspirational articles by outstanding authori- 
ties reach cur women to supplement the pro- 
grams as outlined by our various chairmen. 
The first two issues were devoted to articles 
written by officials who have the authority to 
administer governmental defense projects at 
this time. 

Radio and platform speeches have been 
written by the chairmen and others, based 
on the general federation programs, so that 
busy women can make a speech without doing 
a great deal of research work. Our chairmen 
have also written articles based on their pro- 
grams for use in the State federation maga- 
zines. 

Many changes have been made at head- 
quarters, but-more are needed, due to the 
increased amount of war work, and such 
changes will be made before the end of the 
club year. 

A new form of bulletin has been released 
to the members of the board in order to 
acquaint them with the president's activities 
and the type of work she believes should be 
sponsored in the interim between meetings. 

Your president is serving on boards and 
committees of the following national organi- 
zations: 

Advisory board women’s field army, Ameri- 
can Society for the Control of Cancer. 

Advisory committee, Goucher College Coun- 
cil. 

Advisory committee on the protection of 
young workers, Department of Labor. 

Advisory council women’s interest section, 
War Department. 

Board of directors, Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute. 

Board of trustees, Allied Youth, Inc. 

Christopher Columbus Memorial Commit- 
tee. 

National advisory board, American Red 
Cross. 

National advisory board, National Dental 
Hygiene Association. 

National and Inter-American Music Week 
Committee. 

National Board Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

National Board Citizens Committee for the 
Army and Navy, Inc. 

National Committee for the Celebration of 
the President’s Birthday, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. 

National program advisory committee, the 
Town Hall, Inc. 

National sponsoring committee, the Na- 
tional Comn.ittee for Mental Hygiene. 

Radio Committee for Nuiritional Defense, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Sponsoring Committee Relief Wings, Inc. 

Immediately following the Atlantic City 
meeting the executive committee went into 
session. Prior to the election an officer who 
had served on the board for many years asked 
that suggestions for appointments be pre- 
sented to the committee by the newly elected 
president for ratification by the committee. 
This methcd not only expedited proceedings 
so that selections were made and policies out- 
lined before the committee left Atlantic City 
but it saved the federation the expense of 
another meeting of the executive committee 
in October. 


Within a week after leaving Atlantic City 
your president spoke on the Town Hall of the 
Air broadcast. She also acted as mistress of 
ceremonies on the Listen America broadcast, 
which furthers a nutritional program. 

In June invitations were sent to 100 presi- 
dents of women’s national organizations to 
attend a meeting in New York City to discuss 
various means of establishing a defense pro- 
gram for the women of the country. Ninety- 
seven presidents responded. The group en- 
dorsed the proposed national defense plans 
of the general federation. Following this 
meeting your president instructed the various 
general federation chairmen to outline their 
programs as soon as possible. This was done 
and the majority of the programs were in 
the hands of the clubwomen before Septem- 
ber 1. At this time all programs have been 
sent out. In fact, some chairmen have com- 
piled a number of programs. 

Fifteen States and Mexico were visited this 
past autumn and excellent work is being 
done in all of the States. The majority of 
the States followed the suggestions of your 
president and chairmen and are now doing 
outstanding defense work. 

Due to conflicting interests there are many 
reasOns for the retardation of the defense 
program in this country, and only time, pa- 
tience, and Christian fortitude will bring 
about the necessary adjustments. 

Many leaders have tried to carry on in spite 
of great odds. I have been cognizant of the 
difficult path they were traveling due to my 
connection with the defense councils in Mary- 
land, as chairman of the women’s division, 
Maryland Council of Defense, and from the 
thousands of letters that I have received from 
clubwomen. 

Although the men are guilty of all the 
same shortcomings as the women, I happen 
to be president of a woman’s organization, 
therefore I shall confine my remarks to the 
weaknesses of the women in the defense effort. 

The delay at first was due to the confusion 
in getting a new type of program started and 
the apathy which existed at that time. 

Before Pearl Harbor, apathy existed in all 
parts of the country. It was difficult to get 
women to work. Many of them stated that a 
defense program was not necessary. Follow- 
ing a tour of the 15 States, your president 
received many letters stating that she must 
be on the pay roll of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill; that she was a warmonger and a 
disturber of peace. All of these comments 
resulted from the fact that she was advocat- 
ing a national defense program which the 
club women had endorsed at the Atlantic City 
meeting. 

It may interest you to know that a number 
of women wrote that they prayed for me 
each night because I could not seem to com- 
prehend that all the talk about defense was 
propaganda and that a national defense pro- 
gram was not necessary. In fact, I received 
such a letter the day before Pearl Harbor, 
and even after that catastrophe the same 
woman wrote again stating that the general 
federation should not work on any defense 
plans, that such a program was political and 
unnecessary. 

Such doubt, skepticism, distrust, and par- 
tisanship should be wiped out in this country 
if we hope to defeat our enemies and pre- 
serve our republican form of government. 

The most amusing letter received contained 
eight pages, written in tiny characters, at- 
tributing all kinds of reasons for my inter- 
est in a defense program, and the letter ended 
with this quote: “In fact, Mrs. Whitehurst, 
you are the greatest disappointment to me 
since Willkie.” 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was followed by 
great excitement and demands that we do 
something at once. The women became im- 
patient with the educational programs and 
demanded action programs. Thousands 


rushed to the Red Cross for first-aid courses. 
Requests came in for training for ambulance 
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drivers, nurses, and aviators. Women had 
lost their quiet, intelligent reasoning. You 
could not convince them that the housing, 
consumer, agricultural, industrial, and con- 
servation programs were just as vital as the 
more spectacular activities. They did not 
realize that such programs would probably be 
needed long before first aid, ambulance driv- 
ing, and aviation. The Red Cross needed 
nurse’s aides, but this means hard work in 
— and it did not have the same 
ap) F 

This excitement lasted about 1 week, and 
then apathy again manifested itself. Bicker- 
ing and quibbling then entered the picture. 
There were conflicts in local areas between 
various groups—Red Cross, American wom- 
en’s voluntary services, women’s groups, nu- 
trition groups, welfare groups, county men 
leaders, and others. In many States the men 
refused to recognize the women. 

Councils of defense were set up, and people 
expected something spectacular to happen 
immediately When this did not happen 
criticism descended on all defense leaders. 
including the national ones, Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mayor LaGuardia. 

One would have to serve on an active de- 
fense committee before he could realize 
how unfair much of the criticism really was. 
However, there was some justifiable criticism. 
The introduction of politics in the defense 
set-up is to be deplored by every true Ameri- 
can. It possibly cannot be avoided in some 
instances, but it is retarding the defense 
program. 

The outstanding deterrent to a successful 
war effort is the psychological attitude of 
many of our people. In 20 years of activity 
in women’s organizations I have never known 
the women to quarrel so bitterly over su- 
premacy of leadership. The majority want 
to be generals, but few want to work without 
honor of some kind. They ask repeatedly, 
“Who is to be boss?” “Will I head the divi- 
sion?” “May I wear a uniform?” “Will I re- 
ceive a certificate?” 

Selfishness is dominating our people today. 
Bickering over places of preferment could 
cause the downfall of democracy. Hitler has 
stated many times that, due to our hetero- 
geneous mass of people we would be easy to 
conquer, that we would fight among our- 
selves until we would weaken our defense 
mechanism. This is happening in our great 
country tcday. We in America are thinking 
too much of materialistic gain. It is true 
that a war can be won by great strength and 
@ superior quantity of armament, but there 
must be more than material gain, otherwise, 
why the sacrifice? The world is dominated 
by selfish thinking, and I am thoroughly 
convinced that only a spiritual awakening 
can bring our people to a successful peace. 

The 2,000,000 women of the general fed- 
eration could bring this about if they had 
the will to do so. In one of my recent mes- 
sages to you I wrote: “Work for national 
defense, but pray for peace.” We can still 
do that, but we must do much more. Let us 
organize groups in each of the 16,000 com- 
munities where we have federated clubs and 
start an educational campaign in an attempt 
to imbue our people with something more 
than materialistic thinking. Let us set an 
example for our young people, s) that they 
will realize that even if we lose all of our 
material possessions due to taxation, bombs, 
or for any other reasons, that if we retain 
that something—call it what you will: di- 
vine guidance, moral code, or religion—they 
will still have the greatest, priceless posses- 
sion in this world of ours. 

You will recall that during the last World 
War and following, our people developed 
such a callous attitude toward the finer 
things of life, that only a terrible depression 
brought them to their senses. We should 
work now on post-war rehabilitation in an 
attempt to direct the war effort in such a 
way that we can protect our true religious, 
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democratic way of life in spite of the exist- 
ing chaotic conditions. The women of Amer- 
ica can do this. Let us attempt to make our 
young people see that they are fighting for 
something more than the defeat of Hitler 
and the Japs. 

Let us send our boys into battle, if neces- 
sary, With the song Onward Christian Sol- 
diers on their lips instead of the silly march- 
ing songs which are so incongruous at such 
a time. Let us stop using such expressions 
as “Slap the Japs” and “Fight the huns.” 
Such expressions develop a hate complex, 
which will leave its mark on our people for 
generations to come. 

If it is necessary for our boys to go into 
battle, let them do so with a higher motive, 
like Joan of Arc, so that when the war is 
over we can truly say that we have won— 
“For what will it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 





Place of Small Business Man in National 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
Donald M. Nelson under date of January 
27, 1942, in which he comments on the 
place of the small business man in the 
national economy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

War PRODUCTION Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1942. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: This is in answer 
to your telephoned request for comment on 
the place of the small business man in the 
Nation’s war economy. 

We are at war with a determined, efficient, 
and well-prepared enemy, and from “now on 
we must do probably the most herculean job 
any nation ever attempted. The production 
of the war material we need to lick our enemy 
must come before every other consideration. 

At the same time we must not fight this 
war in such a way as to lose the very thing 
we are fighting for—our free economy, under 
which the small business man and the small 
fellow generally can survive and prosper if he 
exerts himself properly. 

That puts a responsibility both on the Gov- 
ernment and on the businessman. 

The Government must do everything pos- 
sible to use all of the facilities which our 
small shops and factories have. It must, and 
it will, spread military orders just as widely 
as possible to bring this about. It must, and 
it will, see that the fullest use is made of 
subcontracting. It must, and it will, help 
convert industries to war production in such 
a manner that the little fellow is given every 
chance to put his facilities into service. 

The businessman in turn must exercise 
his own initiative and energy. He must 
realize that we are in a spot where war pro- 
duction is all important; he must do all that 
he can, in every way he can, to get into the 
production either of war goods or of goods 
that are essential to the civilian economy. 


I believe that a far greater use can be made 
of the small business man’s facilities than has 
been generally supposed. Our readjustment 
to a war economy is going to be difficult and 
it is going to impose sacrifices; yet we are 
determined that it shall be made in such a 
way that the economic freedom of the indi- 
vidual is not destroyed. 

Sincerely, 
Donap M. NELSON. 





Clarence Budington Kelland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article from the New Re- 
public under date of January 26, 1942, 
entitled “The G. O. P.’s Second Child- 
hood.” I also ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp a list of the writings of the new 
press representative of the Republican 
Party, showing what kind of literature he 
had been writing prior to his employment 
in his present capacity. 

There being no objection, the article 
and list were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON NOTES 
THE G, O. P.’S SECOND CHILDHOOD 


The Republican Party chose wisely when 
it chose a writer of juvenilia to be its new 
publicity director. Young as the party’s be- 
havior was before the 1940 election, it has 
been more childish since. Clarence Buding- 
ton Kelland, who writes stories of youth, 
should be able to understand the Republican 
mind and explain it to the public. A long 
time before he quit it had been apparent 
that Franklyn Waltman, whom Kelland suc- 
ceeded, was too adult for the job. Frequently 
he managed to persuade a group of Republi- 
cans in Congress to play a fairly grown-up 
game. But Waltman didn’t have any infiu- 
ence over noncongressional party leaders, and 
while he was directing play in Washington 
the outland problem children were forever 
starting up musical chairs and getting all the 
attention. 

For example, Waltman was trying to direct 
Republican energies into criticism of the de- 
fense program and away from isolationist 
blind man’s buff when Germany launched 
her unexpected attack on Russia. He cau- 
tioned against using the break between Ger- 
many and Russia as an excuse for revival of 
the isolationism which many leading Repub- 
licans had by then abandoned. And he was 
making some headway when Herbert Hoover, 
John L. Lewis, Kelland, Geraldine Farrar, and 
several other assorted notables calling them- 
selves prominent Republicans isgued a state- 
ment deploring any suggestion of aid to Rus- 
sia and announcing that this was the time for 
America to withdraw from the dangerous 
world into which Roosevelt’s policies were 
taking her. At about that time Waltman 
told Republican National Chairman JosEPH 
W. Martin that he intended to look for work 
outside the youth movement. 

The Republicans were polite about it and 
also probably a little relieved. Waltman had 
become an old sourpuss who was always 
spoiling their fun. For instance, he doesn’t 
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seem to have thought much of reminding 
the Nation of John L. Lewis’ Republicanism 
just as Lewis was preparing to shut down the 
coal mines and take blame for delaying the 
defense program. But anyone can make a 
mistake. Why all the scolding? Now, Kel- 
land is a man who can join in this kind of 
fun. Indeed, he seems to be the kind of man 
who couldn’t even see anything unfortunate - 
about the Hoover-Lewis-Farrar collaboration. 

He likes good, clean fun in peace cr war, as 
his first statement as Republican publicity 
director showed. He came out for the right 
and obligation of Americans to “engage vigor- 
ously in politics” even in wartime. Waltman 
wasn’t around to groan, but the New York 
Herald Tribune did it for him. It observed 
that “the Republican Party has faced a lot of 
hard luck in its day, but Mr. Kelland is just 
too much.” Chairman Martin, who doubles 
as Republican floor leader of the House of 
Representatives, assumed full responsibility 
for the Kelland appointment. Wendell Will- 
kie, titular leader of the party, didn’t know 
anything about it until he read the an- 
nouncement. Trying to be all things to all 
Republicans, Martin has found himself in 
some strange places, but never stranger than 
in the same corner with Kelland, irresponsible 
Roosevelt-baiter, head-in-sand isolationist, 
and bungling amateur in politics, and now a 
target for the Herald Tribune. 

MarTIN’s Own record illustrates it even 
better. It can be assumed that his votes on 
important issues trace the Republican 
Party line, insofar as there is such a thing 
as Republican orthodoxy in these times. 
Going along with the Roosevelt foreign policy 
after the start of the European war, Martin 
voted for the Selective Service Act and for 
lease-lend appropriations. But later, going 
along with the American Firsters, he voted 
against extension of the service period, 
against the arming of merchant ships, 
and against abolishing war zones. Even 
when voting for interventionist measures, he 
talked for the isolationists. 

On the eve of the 1940 election, he warned 
that the President’s foreign policy had “led 
us to the brink of war.” He said, too, that 
the Roosevelt foreign policy was intended to 
smoke up an appearance of danger trom 
without in order to cover up failures at home. 
Trying to keep in the middle of the G. O. P. 
road, and thus on good terms both with 
Fascist sympathizers on one side and the 
Willkie interventionists on the other, MarTIN 
has succeeded only in confusing his col- 
leagues in the House and in leading the 
party down a know-nothing alley to Kel- 
land’s corner. 

Hoover, too, has been all over the place. 
He once advocated selling only protective 
weapons to Britain. Later he was for all 
aid to Britain but none to Russia. In all his 
many speeches criticizing Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy, he never hinted that he knew the 
Axis had an oriental partner. At one time 
he thought the Allies couldn’t be licked. at 
another that there was no chance of ousting 
the totalitarian nations from Europe. 
Through it all, he tried to embarrass Roose- 
velt by insisting on feeding civilian popula- 
tions of the occupied countries. In fact, here 
is the one place where all Republican leaders 
and all factions have agreed: That Roose- 
velt should be wrecked. That was the com- 
mon denominator for Hoover, Martin, Lewis, 
and all the rest. All, that is, except Willkie. 

Willkie realized from the start that this 
goal wasn’t enough for a party. He promised 
to do the same things better. But that 
wasn’t enough either. Failing to lick Roose- 
velt, he has been trying ever since to join 
him—so far without much success. 

Willkie, agreeing with the administration 
as he does on all important questions, now 
belongs in the Democratic Party. So, per- 
haps, does MarTIN, whose double-talking rec- 
ord blends as well with Democratic policy as 
does that of many Democrats. The real 
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party of opposition in Congress is composed 
of southern Democrats under the leadership 
of such men as Eucene Cox, of Georgia. If 
there were to be a realinement of parties 
along lines indicated by fundamental dis- 
agreements on policy, these Democrats would 
be the party of reaction, whatever its name, 
and it would be the minority opposition 
arty. 

But habit, custom, and election laws will 
prevent such a realinement for a long time 
to come. Meanwhile, the Republican Party 
should be criticizing the inadequacies cf the 
edministration’s war program. It, rather 
than a predominantly Democratic committee 
of the Senate, should be sponsoring such 
cocuments as the Truman committee’s re- 
port. That was Waltman’s idea. 

T. R. B. 

WASHINGTON. 


-_—— 


Booxs By CLARENCE BUDINGTON EKELLAND 
JUVENILE 

Catty Atkins, 1920. 

Catty Atkins, Bandmaster, 1924. 

Catty Atkins, Financier, 1923. 

Catty Atkins, Riverman, 1921. 

Catty Atkins, Sailorman, 1922. 

Into His Own, story of an Airedale dog, 1915. 

Mark Tidd, Adventures and Strategies, 1913. 

Mark Tidd in Business, 1915. 

Mark Tidd in Egypt, 1926. 

Mark Tidd in Italy, 1925. 

Mark Tidd in Sicily, 1928. 

Mark Tidd in the Backwoods, 1914. 

Mark Tidd, Manufacturer, 1918. 

Mark Tidd’s Citadel, 1916. 

NOVELS 

Contraband, Dance Magic, Dynasty, Effi- 
ciency Edgar, Gold, The Great Crooner, Hard 
Money, The Hidden Spring, The Jealous House, 
Knuckles, Little Moment of Happiness, Mira- 
cle, also Scattergood Baines series, Dream 
Land, Rhoda Fair, Roxana, Silver Spoon, Skin 
Deep. The Source, Speak Easily, Spotlight, 
Star Rising, Steadfast Heart, Sudden Jim, 
Thirty Pieces of Silver, Valley of the Sun, 
Youth Challenges. 





Woodrow Wilson’s Idealism in the Post- 
War Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 18 
years ago today America suffered a great 
loss in the death of the immortal Wood- 
row Wilson. 

His views on world peace were too 
progressive, too advanced, for his gen- 
eration to follow; but unquestionably 
the oncoming generation will turn to 
his views, expressed during the last World 
War, for light and guidance when this 
world conflict is ended. 

I ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the REcorp 
the prize-winning essay written by Jos- 
eph Caruso, a student of the Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Camden, N. J., on 
the subject Woodrow Wilson’s Idealism 
in the Post-War Period. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WOODROW WILSON’S IDEALISM IN THE POST-WAR 
PERIOD 


(An essay by Joseph Caruso) 


On Sunday, December 7, 1941, Japan’s 
mighty air and naval armada suddenly and 
without warning attacked the armed forces 
of the United States stationed in Hawaii, 
Guam, Wake, and Midway Islands. The at- 
tack, which was followed by a formal declara- 
tion of war on the United States by Japan, 
has been the incentive for many nations 
which had managed to remain neutral thus 
far, now entering this world conflict on one 
side or the other. At this point nearly every 
nation of civilized peoples is actually en- 
gaged in a shooting war or else helping one 
side or the other with war supplies and 
materials. What has caused this miserable 
state of affairs? 

To intelligently find a suitable answer to 
this question, and to go even further in try- 
ing to correct the existing evils, we must go 
back to the time of the Versailles Treaty in the 
post-war period of World War No. 1. When 
the war ended, President Wilson, who had all 
along advocated a “peace without victory,” 
went to Europe to attend the peace conference 
himself and to attempt to put his ideals into 
operation. However, Wocdrow Wilson’s dream 
was not to come true at this time. The 
reason was that the war had been fought 
and won and the people of the victorious 
nations now wanted revenge. “Hang the 
Kaiser and squeeze the Germans to the last 
penny.” ‘That was the cry of the peoples of 
England, France, and Italy. 

Naturally, the representatives from those 
countries, Lloyd George of England, Clemen- 
ceau of France, and Orlando of Italy, were 
not out to see justice done. Their objective 
was to see Germany crushed economically 
and physically. Thus, Wilson’s ideals for the 
most part were tossed to the winds and the 
Treaty of Versailles was the ultimate result. 
This was the first blow dealt to our President. 
However, one forward step had been taken. 
Although the peace treaty was by no means 
a fair one, one of Wilson’s ideals emerged as 
part of it. This was the league-of-nations 
idea which called for its members to send 
representatives to a world court where prob- 
lems of countries, large or small, could be 
discussed and suitabie solutions found. Pro- 
visions were made whereby arbitration in- 
stead of wars would settle disputes. The 
league was and still is a great idea based on 
a great ideal and probably would have worked 
had not the second great blow been dealt 
to Woodrow Wilson. This was the refusal of 
the United States to join the league. Why 
didn’t we join? The reason was that the 
pcpular idea in America during the immedi- 
ate post-war days was that we should wash 
our hands of the whole filthy mess which 
comprised Eurcpe; thus, we probably hin- 
dered greatly the chances of the successful 
operation of the league by committing a truly 
colossal insult to one of the greatest Presi- 
dents this country has ever had. Oh, how 
we who are seeing the result of this mistake 
wish we had it to do all over again. And now, 
it seems as if we're going to have it to do 
all over again. For at the conclusion of this 
war in which practically the same enemies 
are opposing each other, we, the victcricus 
nations will have it to do again. We do not 
want to make the same mistake twice. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has indicated this in a recent 
speech in which he proclaimed that we can- 
not again even attempt to shut ourselves 
off from the rest of the worid. He is un- 
doubtedly correct in saying this. The United 
States is far too big and too powerful, both 
financially and commercially to practice an 
isolationist policy in any degree or form. 
We all realize this now, and should a league 
of nations go into operation once more, you 
can be sure that the United States would 
participate. 
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I have stated that the League was only one 
of Wilson's ideals. Let us discuss some of his 
other ideals. Wilson said there should be a 
“community of power, not a balance of pow- 
er.” By this he meant that nations should 
cast aside false pride and quell to some extent 
nationalism and then pool their power in- 
stead of lining up against each other and 
developing rivalries. His statement that 
there should be “not organized rivalries, but 
organized place” follows directly in this cate- 
gory. After all, this is what has happened 
here in the United States. Yes; we have 48 
different States, but we are all pulling to- 
gether and not erecting rivalries against each 
other. The same thing should be workable in 
Europe, should it not? 

Wilson spoke of the “self-determination of 
nations.” People should be allowed to choose 
their own type of government and to have 
& say in it. Also, the nations “should be 
respected, regardless of their size.” Mr. Wilson 
was against the imperialism of the superior 
powers, and this accounted for his demand- 
ing, in his idealism, that small nations as 
well as large ones be given due respect. An- 
other great and important ideal of President 
Wilson's that “peace must come from the 
hearts of men; it cannot be held by a machine 
gun,” has always held true. Fitting directly 
into this is an excerpt from the book Peace- 
makers—Blessed and Otherwise, by Tarbell. 
It is as follows: 

“The history of man’s conduct shows that 
however much he desires his peaceful life, 
the moment what he conceives to be his 
country’s interest—which he looks at as his 
interest—is threatened, he will throw his 
tools of peace into the corner and seize those 
of war. It does not matter whether he- is 
prepared or not.” 

Some day, in the not too distant future, 
we all hope, this present World War No. 2, 
the most terrifying and the bloodiest war 
probably in all ‘history, will end. We also 
hope that a peace without victory will be 
forthcoming. Let’s take Wilson’s peace 
ideals, more or less collectively, and see 
what kind of peace we can produce under 
them. 

This peace will be thoroughly new and 
unprecedented to a large degree. It needs 
to be a complete new order for the mainie- 
mance of peace and the throwing in the 
ashcan of war. The new ofder will have 
to eliminate extreme nationalism. [If all 
the peoples of Europe could develop more 
feeling toward being European or Eurasian 
instead of being proud of their heritage as 
Germans, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, 
Swedes, etc., we would be eliminating to a 
large degree extreme nationalism. A United 
States of Europe or of Eurasia is eminent in 
the new order. 

Under the forthcoming peace extreme 
imperialism will be eliminated. This is in- 
terdependent and links closely with the 
elimination of extreme nationalism. If 
Germans could roam into France just as 
Pennsylvanians may cross into New Jersey 
here in our country we will eliminate to a 
great extent imperialism. So there we have 
another phase of the new order for perma- 
nent peace. 

The third requirement of the permanent 
peace is the elimination of extreme milita- 
rism. Méilitarism under the new regime will 
consist merely of an international police 
force whose duty will be to catch any would- 
be violators of the peace and to dispense with 
them. An international navy will be main- 
tained for the purpose of ridding the seas of 
pirates. The navy will be financed by every 
country in the world, the amount paid to be 
determined by that country’s national income 
for each year. 

Finally, in the peace of tomorrow, each con- 
tinent which is unified in itself, will send 
delegates to a world court which will be in 
constant session to discuss trade problems 
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and 


any other problems that will be likely to 
This world court in which each coun- 
will be equally represented will arbitrate 
settle disputes of any kind. 
us, in using Woodrow Wilson’s peace 
I have tried to mold together a peace 
tomorrow. Let’s remember Wilson’s ideal- 
when peacetime comes and try our best 
forget the thoughts of revenge, spoils, and 
on. 


bap yht! 


Bs 
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Nebraska: A Public Power Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
ORD an article written by Irving Greene, 
and printed in the Omaha World-Herald, 
of Omaha, Nebr., on January 25, 1942. 
The title of the article is “Nebraska: A 
Public Power Empire.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NEBRASKA: A PuBLIC Power EMPIRE—HyYpROs’ 
AGENCY Moves INTO ELEcTRIC UTILiTy “Bic 
Time” As PrivATE Firms SELL Out ONE BY 
One; NesrasKa Power LONE Bic Ho.ip-out 

(By Irving Greene) ~ 

Five years ago, come spring, news leaked 
out that directors of Nebraska’s three Public 
Works Administration constructed hydroelec- 
tric projects were playing with the idea of 
buying up all the private power companies in 
the State and make of Nebraska One huge 
publicly owned power monopoly. 

New York bankers who looked over the 
situation figured the grandiose project would 
take between seventy-five and one hundred 
million dollars. 

The general public scoffed: 

“They'll never do it.” 

But officials of ‘the hydros kept plugging 
away. Stymied at every turn, it was over 3 
years before they were able to close their first 
deal. 

From then on the road was not 60 rocky. 
New acquisitions followed in quick succes- 
sion. And now, after 5 years, the hydros have 
gobbled up all of Nebraska’s larger privately 
owned power companies except the biggest of 
all—the Nebraska Power Co. of Omaha. 

When an offshoot of the hydro system, the 
Consumers Public Power District of Nebraska, 
purchased the western, southern, and central 
Nebraska properties of the Western Public 
Service Co. this month, the public power net- 


work was spread into every county of the 
State except Douglas and Sarpy Counties. 


SERVES 103,350 OUT OF 290,000 CONSUMERS 


Today Consumers is one of the State’s big- 
gest businesses. Its December pay roll in- 
cluded 1,068 persons receiving total annual 
salaries of approximately $1,600,000. 

With acquisition of Western Public Service, 
Consumers now serves 103,350 of the State’s 
approximate 290,000 electric-power users. 


So, today, the State’s power-distribution. 


picture looks like this: 









Served directly by consumers...... 
Served by— 
Private companies_--.........- 
Municipally owned systems... 
Rural districts..............-- 





The figures are from Consumers. A peek 
at them will show that 72 percent of the 
power users in Nebraska now get public 
power. In addition to customers served di- 
rectly by Consumers, the hydro system sells 
to many of the municipally owned systems, 
to rural districts, and to the Nebraska Power 
Co. 
Nebraska Power, as 4 matter of fact, is the 
hydro system’s biggest private customer. . In 
1941 Nebraska Power took 77,176,700 kilowatt- 
hours of the hydros’ power at a total cost of 
$318,183. 

Today the Consumers system delivers power 
to 392 cities and towns in Nebraska. That’s 
the scope of the huge public power empire 
grown from a $6,800,000 initial Public Works 
Administration loan and grant for a dam and 
hydroelectric generation and transmission 
system on the Loup River early in 1933. 


HYDROS OWE UNITED STATES $38,000,000 


To better understand the public power 
set-up today, it’s necessary to go into a little 
history. 

Generally speaking, the huge public power 
empire resolves itself into two main 
branches—the hydro power generating branch 
composed of the three hydroelectric power 
and irrigation districts, and the branch which 
sells the power to the public, Consumers. 

The three hydro projects are Loup, with 
main offices at Columbus, operating two gen- 
erating plants totaling about 48,000-kilowatt 
capacity; Tricounty, with main offices at 
Hastings, operating three generating stations 
of 54,000-kilowatt capacity, owning the second 
biggest earth dam in the world, Kingsley, plus 
a vast irrigation system; and Platte Valley, 
or Sutherland, with main offices at North 
Platte, operating a generating station of 26,- 
060-kilowatt capacity and also feeding a big 
irrigation ditch system. 

The three hydros are in hock to the Fed- 
eral Government to the tune of around 
$38,000,000, The rest of the $58,000,000 con- 
struction cost was an outright grant by 
Public Works Administration, which now also 
holds the bonds on the $38,000,000 owing. 

The bonds, under a refunding plan reached 
in 1940, run to the year 2004 and carry an 
average interest rate of 4 percent. First pay- 
ments on principal are due to begin in 1946, 
when the districts will be in full power 
production. 

Under an agreement reached August 14, 
1940, the three hydro districts pooled their 
irrigation and power generation resources 
into an integrated unit known as the Ne- 
braska Public Power System, under direction 
of a central board of managers. 

The general manager of each district is an 
ex officio member of the board, which has the 
power to enter into electric-power contracts, 
Chairman of the board of managers is George 


E. Johnson, who also is chief engineer and 
general manager of Tricounty. 


CONSUMERS BEGAN AS SMALL SELLING AGENCY 


So much for the power producing branch 
of the public power system. Now for the 
power selling branch. 

Consumers public power district was or- 
ganized in 1939 under an amendment to the 
1933 State law which authorized organiza- 
tion of the hydro districts. 

Born of the original failure of the hydros’ 
attempt to buy up private power companies, 
Consumers didn’t have a nickel of cash to 
start. with. 

However, it had broad powers to buy, 
construct, acquire, own, and operate electric 
properties if it could get the money. It had 
the power, too, to expand beyond its origi- 
nal boundaries of the city of Columbus. 

First president of the Consumers’ board 
of directors was Charles B. Fricke, Columbus 
druggist, who still holds that position. Since 
all the first members of the Consumers’ board 
also were directors of Loup, there was a 
community of interest between the hydros 
and the new district. 

Without cash, Consumers made its first 
deal a few weeks later, buying up the Colum- 
bus properties of the Northwestern Public 
Service Co. on a lease-purchase plan under 
which Consumers paid out its bonds in rent. 

In the first few months Consumers cut 
residential electric rates 10 percent, commer- 
cial rates 7 percent. It paid its lease rentals 
like clockwork, met all the operation expenses 
easily. ‘ 

But Consumers was paying 5-percent in- 
terest on its debt. In July 1940 it issued new 
bonds bearing only 344-percent interest, sold 
them, got the money to buy the company 
outright. Thus, Consumers went into the 
power business. 


CONSUMERS CONSUMMATED 10 OF MYERS’ DEALS 


Directors of Consumers were enthusiastic. 
What was good for Columbus, they reasoned, 
was good for the rest of Nebraska. 

In quivk succession they concluded 10 
more deals, all arranged by Guy C. Myers, 
the man who had conceived the first plan 
to buy up the private companies. 

On October 18, 1940, Consumers branched 
into seven counties in south-central Ne- 
braska, along the Kansas border, by gob- 
bling up Southern Nebraska Power Co. In 
accordance with its policy of leasing or sell- 
ing properties within municipalities to cities 
willing to lease or buy, Consumers immedi- 
ately leased to the city of Superior the dis- 
tribution facilities within that city. The 
bond issue to swing the Southern Nebraska 
deal was $1,100,000. 

On October 31, 1940, Consumers bought the 
North Platte properties of the Northwestern 
Public Service Co., serving three counties in 
the vicinity of North Platte. Consumers 
immediately leased the property to the city 
of North Platte and negotiated a long-term 
contract under which the hydro power pool 
sells its power to North Platte. The bond 
issue to finance the North Platte deal totaled 
$1,800,000. 

Next, on November 16, 1940, came the deal 
where Consumers acquired facilities of the 
Elkhorn Valley Power Co. and the Albion 
system of the Central Electric & Telephone 
Co., serving four counties north of Columbus. 
The deal totaled $675,000. 

On December 28, 1940, Consumers took over 
facilities of the Interstate Power Co. of Dela- 
ware, serving nine counties in northern Ne- 
braska. The cost was $3,100,000. Ten days 
later Consumers bought out the Central 
Power Co., covering 15 counties in central and 
southeast Nebraska. The deal took an addi- 
tional $6,925,000 in bonds. 

Then, on April 3, 1941, Consumers closed 
its biggest deal. With a bond issue of $22,- 
000,000, it purchased the Nebraska properties 
of the Iowa-Nebraska Light & Power Co., 
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serving 136 cities with power at wholesale 
and retail, including the city of Lincoln. 

Three more deals, on April 29, June 13, and 
September 11, brought the properties of the 
Nebraska Light & Power Co. (McCook), the 
Gothenburg Light & Power Co., the Nebraska 
Public Service Co., and the Central States 
Electric Co. The three deals took an addi- 
tional $1,500,000 in bonds. 

On January 2, 1942, Consumers closed its 
last deal in Chicago, buying up the last pri- 
vate power company (excepting Nebraska 
Power) serving more than one or two com- 
munities in the State. 

Western Public Service Co. (headquartered 
at Scottsbluff) went to Consumers for 
$6,800,000. In area served, however, the 
acquisition was Consumers’ biggest. Western 
sold power in 33 counties, including all cof the 
sparsely settled Panhandle and big sections 
of central and southwestern Nebraska. 


THIRTY-TWO AUXILIARY PLANTS IN SYSTEM 


Consumers, therefore, now boasts a well- 
integrated hydro and steam plant power sys- 
tem covering the entire State. Roughly, the 
system can produce around 492,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of hydro power annually from 
the three hydro districts. This is about half 
of what the State as a whole uses annually. 

In addition to those acquired in the West- 
ern deal, Consumers owns 32 auxiliary hydro 
and steam plants, all of which are used to 
make up deficiencies in hydro production. 

Ostensibly, therefore, the Nebreska Public 
Power system has plenty of power to sell. 
Total sales last year were 265,782,627 kilowatt- 
hours, with revenues totaling $1,339,342. 

Hydro officials point out that one of the 
finest things about the public-power develop- 
ments is the advantageous situation the State 
is in with respect to power resources. 

Present installed generating capacity of all 
the hydro plants and of all the steam plants 
purchased by Consumers is 220,000 kilowatts 
of power per hour. Through its present out- 
lets the hydro system is selling only 70,000 
kilowatts per hour, about one-third the 
amount it is able to generate. 

Thus, they point out, the State has plenty 
of power to supply all defense plants which 
might be brought to this area. 

Beauty of the Consumers financial system 
is that each acquisition was set up as a sep- 
arate financial entity. Consumers properties 
are operated under 11 divisions and no divi- 
sion is required to bolster any other division. 
Eonds of one division are no lien against 
bonds of any other division. 

In all its purchases, of course, Consumers 
took title to many steam and small hydro 
generating plants which could and are being 
used to supplement the hydro power from the 
three big Public Works Administration hydro 
projects. 

Consumers, however, wanted to concentrate 
on selling power, not on generating it. It, 
therefore, leased its generating plants to the 
Nebraska Public Fower system. 

PRICE TOO HIGH?—IT’S CLOSE TO FIRST 

ESTIMATES 


Does the set-up sound complicated? Per- 
haps it is. But consider the maze of holding 
companies the public power system has re- 
placed. Teke Icwa-Nebraska Light & Power 
Co., for instance. 

Iowa-Nebraska was owned by the Contin- 
ental Gas & Electric Corporation, which in 
turn was owned by the United Light & Rail- 
ways Co., which was owned by the United 
Light & Power Co. Part of United Light & 
Power was owned by Koppers Gas & Coke 
Co., which was owned by Koppers Co. of Dela- 
ware. Another part of United Light & Power 
was owned by Lee & Co., which was connected 
with Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., which 
was owned in part by National Power & Light 
Co., which was owned in part by Electric Bond 
& Share, the “daddy” of all public-utility 
holding companies. 


Did Consumers pay too high a price for the 
properties it acquired? It’s hard to say. 
Some properties purchased were assessed for 
tax purposes at as low as 30 percent of the 
purchase price. But many tax assessments 
are ridiculously low. And tax assessments 
don’t take into account the value of a going 
business. 

One figure, however, is significant. When 
hydro officials first thought of buying up all 
the private power companies in the State 
Myers guessed the deals would cost between 
seventy-five and one hundred million dollars. 
Bonds issued for all Consumers’ dealers to 
date total $45,150,000. Unofficial estimates 
have placed the probable cost of buyin 
Nebraska Power Co. at $45,000,000. Tha 
brings the total remarkably close to the esti- 
mates of cost made 5 years ago. 


KEEPS ON MOST PRIVATE FIRM EMPLOYEES 


What about taxes? By State law, Con- 
sumers is required to pay, in lieu of taxes, an 
amount equal to the sum paid by the private 
company before it was purchased. Con- 
sumers’ tax bills last year totaled $238,527. 
Tax bills on properties leased out by Con- 
sumers, which Consumers also pays, totaled 
$45,025. 

What about salaries? Consumers is limited 
to paying any one man more than $10,000 
and only V. M. Johnson, general manager, 
even approximates that figure. There is no 
overlapping of personnel. In other words, 
no one man draws pay from more than one 
Consumers agency. 

Consumers is no refuge for political hacks. 
Like the big companies it has replaced, it is 
in the power business. It sells appliances, 
conducts periodic campaigns to boost electric 
consumption, runs into the same complaints 
from electric appliance dealers that the pri- 
vate power companies did. 

It has followed one policy pretty rigidly. 
Wherever it could be done economically, 
Consumers has retained the employees of the 
company it absorbed. 

Big test of the success of the public-power 
system, however, will be whether it can re- 
duce rates. Guinea pig of the system, so 
far, is Columbus, where rates have been 
reduced $22,200 anually in the 2 years of 
public operation. Consumers claims it has 
cut rates by about $400,000 a year in all its 
divisions. 

Perhaps rate cuts so far have been for 
their promotional value. In the long run, 
the parent organization, the hydropower 
pool, will have to think about paying its 
debt to the Federal Government. More 
money will have to go to bond redemption 
and bond interest in future years. 


Views of the American Federation of 
Labor on Vinson Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing as a matter of plain justice. I 
believe every Member should read the 
following letter and statement: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 28, 1942, 
Hon, Martin J. KENNEDY, 
New York City. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed is a copy of 
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the preliminary report of the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs with respect to union 
finances. In justice to the 5,000,000 Amer- 
ican workers who are members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and to the entire 
American labor movement upon whom rests 
the bulk of the responsibilty for turning out 
war production, I am asking you to give this 
analysis careful study. 

This analysis wholly refutes the Vinson 
committee’s unwarranted charge that labor 
organizations made tremendous financial 
gains during the period of the defense ef- 
fort. The Vinson committee report also con- 
tained a statement that the greatest single 
cause for delay in the defense program has 
been the strike situation. Enclosed also is 
& pamphlet entitled “We Work for the Fu- 
ture” which contains a detailed factual sum- 
mary of the strike situation during the period 
covered by the committee’s report. Strike 
statistics reported by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management and the Department of 
Labor, whose accuracy cannot be questioned, 
prove the gross untruth of the committee's 
allegations. 

In view of the effect of the Vinson commit- 
tee’s conclusions which are unfair to labor 
and disruptive of national unity in war, I 
am asking you to give this material your 
judicious and favorable consideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wn. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


ANALYSIS OF STATEMENTS CONTAINED IN VIN- 
SON COMMITTEE’S REPORT REGARDING UNION 
FINANCES 


(By William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor) 


On January 19, 1942, the Naval Affairs In- 
vestigating Committee, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, headed by Representative Car. 
Vinson of Georgia, made public its report on 
defense profiteering which included a state- 
ment with regard to organized labor. The 
report of the committee reached the conclu- 
sion that “the tremendous financial gains 
made by labor organizations during the pe- 
riod of the defense effort and the vast amount 
of funds and assets in their treasuries pre- 
sent an astounding picture of concentration 
of wealth, a situation heretofore usually as- 
sociated only with industry and finance.” 

The “astounding picture of concentration 
of wealth” is based on the findings of the 
committee that 117 member organizations, 
whose membership totals 6,085,832 members, 
increased their assets by $10,679,294 during a 
year and one-half, extending from October 1, 
1939, to March 31, 1941. 

Seven members of the committee refused 
to sign the report “unless there is a revision 
of conclusions and statements regarding la- 
bor.” Three additional members of the com- 
mittee did not sign the report. 

In addition to the protest of these mem- 
bers, Representative SHANNON, of Misscuri, 
rejected the section of the report devoted to 
labor and strikes as “entirely unacceptable.” 
He pointed out that the labor section of the 
report is irrelevant, and a threat to “the 
present unified situation,” having been “de- 
signed to revive disruptive conditions.” 

As a matter of simple arithmetic, the in- 
crease in assets of $10.679,000 with respect 
to a membership of 6,085,000 workers, repre- 
sents an increase in assets of $1.75 per mem- 
ber for a period of 18 months, or 9.7 cents 
per member per month. The increase in as- 
sets reported by 81 of the national and inter- 
national unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor showed a net gain of 
$7,452,895 with respect to 3,276,556 members 
of these 81 unions. This indicates an in- 
crease in assets of $2.28 per member for a 
period of 18 months, or 12.6 cents per mem- 
ber per month. 

One of the reasons for the increased as- 


my analysis of the statements contained in | gets cited by the committee was an increase 
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in membership of the labor organizations 
concerned during this period. Membership 
of all unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor rose by nearly 500,000 
during this period. 

The period covered by the committee’s 
survey was one of a rapid increase in employ- 
ment. Unemployed union members who re- 
gained employment renewed the payment of 
dues which were not paid while they were 
jobless. In many cases, union workers who 
had no regular jobs but only part-time em- 
ployment, on regaining regular employment 
paid up dues which were in arrears in order 
to re-establish their eligibility to receive un- 


employment, old age, sickness, and death . 


benefits paid by the union. 

A considerable portion of the union funds 
is accumulated and held in reserve for the 
payment of strike benefits when labor dis- 
putes are in progress. The effective applica- 
tion of the no-strike policy by the American 
Federation of Labor unions resulted in a 
sharp decrease in strikes and their duration. 
Consequently, the funds set aside for the 
payment of strike benefits, instead of being 
paid out, were retained by the unions to the 
extent that strikes of our unions were re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The primary reason for changes in union 
assets, however, is to be found in the fluctua- 
tion in the amount of benefits paid to the 
membership for unemployment, disability, 
sickness, old age, and for making other pro- 
vision for the economic security of union 
members and their families. The chief pur- 
pose served by trade union funds is to give 
union workers and their families a measure 
of economic protection against these hazards. 
That the Naval Affairs Committee ignores 
this well-known fact cannot be but a deliber- 
ate attempt to misrepresent the purposes and 
functions of the organized labor movement. 

In 1932, when unemployment reached its 
peak, standard national and international 
unions paid out $19,970,000 in unemployment 
benefits to protect their members against 
privation and economic distress. In 1940, 
unemployment benefits paid out by national 
and international unions amounted to 
$2,365,000. A close examinaticn of the figures 
on unemployment benefits paid shows a 
fluctuation corresponding to the extent of 
unemployment to which labor has been sub- 
jected from year to year. Obviously provision 
has to be made against future threats of un- 
employment and reserves are necessary to 
make possible the payment of unemployment 
benefits when employment again begins to 
decline. 

One example of the contribution to the 
community made by benefit payments is that 
of the International Photo-Engravers Union. 
During the year ended May 31, 1940, this 
international union paid out in the form of 
benefits $1,255,710 to its members. About 
$1,000,000, or 80 percent of this amount was 
paid to jobless members as protection against 
unemployment. The unemployment benefits 
range between $10 to $15 per week and their 
payment is extended from 26 to 52 weeks. 
Each benefit payment disbursed by the union 
is a benefit not only to the worker receiving 
it and his family, but also to the community 
itself. The maintenance of union unemploy- 
ment, sickness, and disability benefit systems 
has proportionately relieved the community 
of the burden of maintaining these workers 
on relief. For the trade-union movement as 
a whole the maintenance of union benefit sys- 
tems has served to reduce substantially the 
staggering relief load borne by the American 
people in the years of economic distress. 

Let me quote from the January 24 issue 
of the Union Leader, the official organ of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway, and Motor Coach Employees, an in- 
ternational union affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


“Vinson’s committee lists combined “as- 
sets” of the 117 unions as being $82,594,959 
on March 31, 1941, and states this is a 14.85 
percent gain over October 1, 1939. Among the 
net assets listed were those of the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way, and Motor Coach Employees, in the 
amount of $3,035,755. 

“We will not undertake to speak for the 
other organizations, but, using Our own as 
an example, one can readily see the delib- 
erate distortion of facts by the Vinson re- 
port. In the first place, the listing of so- 
called assets is only one-half of the picture. 
Any high-school student knows that. 

“The figure of $3,035,755 represents the 
total funds of our organization, against 
which are liabilities. No allowance is made 
for the payment of these liabilities. For in- 
stance, our benefit fund is included in the 
total mentioned, representing almost a mil- 
lion and a half dollars which is due and 
payable to members and beneficiaries. Then 
there is the defense fund of a million dollars, 
earmarked for the protection of our mem- 
bers on strike or locked out, as well as for 
the defense of our organization and its mem- 
bership from enemies within and without. 
Other earmarked funds such as retirement, 
bonding indemnity, publication, and emer- 
gency relief account for more than $300,000. 
That leaves less than a quarter million for 
the general expense of operating this crgani- 
zation. And this general fund in the report 
of January 31, 1941, showed a deficit of almost 
$14,000 for the 6 months’ previous period. 
Now where is the profit in that?” 

“And, in the final analysis, these funds be- 
long to the members of the association, not 
to the officers or any individual. The collec- 
tion and dispensing of these funds is done 
at the direction of the membership. The 
officers are merely the trustees who admin- 
ister the laws and carry out the mandates 
enacted at regular conventions. 

“The same principle holds true of all the 
bona fide trade-unions and those others listed 
by the Vinson committee have been as un-~ 
justly dealt with as has the Amalgamated As- 
sociation. Of course, these funds are tax 
exempt. They are not used for profit-making 
or to engage in any business enterprise. 

“This attempt to drag unions in by the 
heels and chastise them because some corpo- 
rations are making unconscionable profits 
from war work is one of the most vicious, un- 
warranted, and unpatriotic actions ever taken 
by a public group. It was too strong for 
8 of the 23 Vinson committee members, 
who defended labor for its splendid coopera- 
tion in the defense work and protested that 
such criticism is manifestly unfair.” 

Detailed facts with regard to the benefits 
paid by the A. F. of L. unions have not only 
been made public but have been analyzed and 
submitted to the House Committee on the 
Judiciary and other congressional investiga- 
tors. It is significant that no mention of any 
of these statements is made in the commit- 
tee’s report. 

In the 14-year period from 1927 to 1940, in- 
clusive, extending over the years of depres- 
sicn and recovery, our standard national and 
international unions paid out to their mem- 
bers $450,000,000 in unemployment benefits, 
sickness, disability, old-age, and death bene- 
fits. The payment of these benefits has been 
a stabilizing force which enabled these work- 
ers to overcome hazards of social insecurity 
and to maintain throughout years of eco- 
nomic disruption their skills, their integrity, 
and their dignity in the American community. 

When the unions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor made their pledge of full coorer- 
ation with the defense program, this was not 
an empty gesture. The building trades and 
the metal trades-unions have provided at 
their expense, transportation of hundreds of 
thousands of mechanics and skilled craftsmen 
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urgently needed for key defense jobs. Many 
of these unions have maintained extensive 
educational programs and other services to 
impress upon their members the full extent 
of their responsibility as citizens and as 
workers for insuring victory in this war in 
which industrial output plays such an im- 
portant part. All these activities which have 
led to improved production and better citi- 
zenship have helped to strengthen the morale 
of our labor force and greatly increased labor's 
contribution to victory. 

The committee’s conclusion that the Amer- 
ican trade-unions have sought to benefit from 
the defense program to the detriment of the 
public interest is utterly without. warrant or 
substantiation. It constitutes a slur upon 
the record of the American trade-union move- 
ment. The committee’s failure to examine 
and report on organized labor’s contribution 
to defense and the cost of such contribution 
sustained by trade unions is conclusive proof 
of the committee’s antilabor bias. 





We Will Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from the Cali- 
fornia Greek newspaper of the issue of 
December 26, 1941, written by Mr. So- 
terios Nicholson. In the article Mr. 
Nicholson pays an interesting but, of 
course, totally inadequate tribute to the 
heroic fight which the Greeks have made 
for independence. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

VIEWS AND NEws 
(By Soterios Nicholson, author of War or a 

United World, a World City of Civilization, 

etc.) 

WE WILL WIN 

A combination of “stabbing in the back” 
by the barbarians—Axis Powers—“New Or- 
der”—of Europe, and now in eastern Asia, 
continues. 

There can be no reliance on written or 
ora] promises by these three militaristic na- 
tions—Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Hitlerism has conquered many peace-lov- 
ing Eurcpean nations, without declaration of 
war and without a moment’s notice. Japan 
has attacked the United States while its Am- 
bassadors were still in conference with the 
State Department officials—and even more 
tragic is the event while President Roosevelt 
was to settle the difference by peaceful means, 
by appealing to the Emperor of Japan as a 
last resort. 

The world is witnessing a gigantic struggle 
for the preservation of liberty. America 
should have been in this war a year ago. But 
the American people are good-hearted and 
believed the propagandists. It would have 
been impossible for Congress to have declared 
war a week before the Pearl Harbor attack, 
much less a year or two ago. Neither Con- 
gress nor the people wou'd believe that Japan 
would play such a treacherous game and stab 
Uncle Sam in the back while he was talking 
to the emissaries of peace from Japan. But, 
after the news spread throughout the United 
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States of what Japan had done, all those who 
could not be reconciled for war the day before 
the event occurred, unanimously declared in 
favor of war the moment they heard the bad 
news. 

The first one to agree and change front was 
Senator Wheeler, then Lindbergh, then Gen- 
eral Wood, all of whom fought the adminis- 
tration tooth and nail while it was preparing 
for war and trying to assist the democracies 
for the last year cr so. 

The law ot compensation is just as sure as 
the law of gravitation. It works just as effi- 
ciently and accurately, except that it takes 
time and does not act as quickly as a fallen 
apple. Any person who commits a crime may 
escape sometimes, but usually he makes one 
mistake and he gives himself away. He 
eventualy pays for his bad deeds. 

So, Hitler made his mistake in attacking 
Russia, Italy in attacking Greece, and now 
Japan has made the gross error of perfidiously 
“stabbing in the back” the United States. 
This will be the finish of the Axis. 

Men, women, and children: We are at war. 
Each one of us must and should perform 
some act of self-sacrifice vital for the ulti- 
mate success. All of us should offer our 
services to the Nation—not how much we 
should be compensated, but how great will 
be the services we shall render. That is the 
spirit of sacrifice. That is the spirit of 
patriotism. 

A message from King George II of Greece, 
just released by the State Department, to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States, says in part: “The unprovoked 
attack of Japan in the course of diplomatic 
negotiations looking to a friendly solution 
of different points of view between the two 
nations further demcnstrates the stealthy 
methods of the Axis, of which my own coun- 
try was a victim. The Greek people resent 
this perfidious act and share your confidence 
and that of the brave and noble American 
people for complete victory, which you, Mr. 
President, have made certain by your de- 
cision and inspired and forethought, and for 
which the American people have pledged 
themselves, resolute, determined, and united 
as never before in the history of your glorious 
country.” 

Thus spoke the King of the Hellenes to 
the President of the United States. 

Let’s go, boys! We are fortunate to fight 
for our adopted country along side of the 
people of our mother country. Give your 
last dollar and buy Defense bonds. Give 
the last drop of your blood for the sake of 
democracy, liberty, and justice. Do it now! 
We all have only one life. Let us give it for 
a great cause—nay, the greatest cause—free- 
dom—to exercise your prerogatives for the 
Bill of Rights, for yourself and the genera- 
tions to come. The ultimate success and 
victory is before us. Do not have any doubt. 
Look at the map. The Allies have every- 
thing—raw material, fuel, the industrial 
military equipment, airplanes, powerful 
fleets, and all the justice on their side to 
win, and we will win. 


Let’s Strengthen Our Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 29, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, our war front now stretches 
around the world. Our hope for vic- 


tory lies in aviation. We must not only 
build the strongest air force on earth, 
but we must train a sufficient number of 
aviators imbued with the real spirit of 
air superiority to man those planes and 
to command our air force. We must 
also have skilled airplane mechanics to 
keep those planes in repair. 

We cannot succeed in this field if we 
permit American aviation to remain 
tethered to the millstones of Army and 
Navy prejudices and jealousies that 
brought about the crucifixion of Gen. 
Billy Mitchell, lulled the American people 
into a false sense of security, and caused 
them to lie supinely on their backs until 
they were awakened by the terrible music 
of the bursting bombs at Pearl Harbor. 

Ever since General Mitchell’s glorious 
and history-making demonstration of air 
superiority, I have clamored not only for 
an independent air force but for the 
strongest air force in the world. I have 
advocated placing in command men like 
Eddie Rickenbacker, our greatest ace in 
the World War—men like Col. Roscoe 
Turner, one of the greatest long-distance 
fliers of all time—men who understand 
aviation, believe in it, and know what the 
airplane can do. These men should be 
called to the service now and their abili- 
ties utilized to build the strongest and 
most effective air force on earth. It 
should have been done long ago. 

I have just received a letter from Col. 
Roscoe Turner, enclosing a copy of a tele- 
gram from D. Harold Byrd, of Texas, 
offering civil aviation facilities to the 
Government in this emergency. 

Colonel Turner’s letter follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 27, 1942, 
The Honcrabie JoHN E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RANKIN: Please find enclosed a 
copy of a wire sent to Senator Tom CoNNALLY 
and Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the House, by 
a close mutual friend, Mr. D. Harold Byrd, 
of Dallas, Tex. 

This telegram expresses the opinion of 
everyone in civil aviation, although it pri- 
marily concerns only one phase—that of 
mechanical training. 

Knowing that you are interested in the 
further utilization of the many and varied 
facilities of civil aviation in the United States, 
it occurred to me that you would like to have 
a copy of this splendid wire, in that it defi- 
nitely is an effort to increase our wartime 
production of pilots and mechanics. I think 
that you will agree with me that had it not 
been for civil aviation that we would not now 
have reached our present state of prepared- 
ness, and our national safety is still jeopar- 
dised because of insufficient aviation person- 
nel and equipment; therefore, I feel that it 
is vital at this time to coordinate and use 
every civil aviation school, resource, and fa- 
cility—under proper military direction. This 
can only be accomplished through the efforts 
of the wise and good leeders in Washington. 
The military services still fail to recognize 
or use to the fullest extent our abilities and 
facilities which have been built up over a 
period of many years since the last war. 

Building new airports and new hangars 
which will be abandoned efter the war, is 
economically unsound when we have so much 
hangar space and so many fields now avail- 
able. Unquestionably the construction of 
new hangars and fields involving time and 
money not only affect us at the present time, 
but wiil cause a storm of criticism when these 
fields and hangars are abandoned. We are 
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fighting the war now, and need men and 
equipment now; therefore, we should take 
advantage of every facility available now. 

Civil aviation is efficient. This was proved 

when civilian pilots were called upon to 
ferry military planes cross country. They 
established an excellent record, and when 
this job was taken from them the num- 
ber of crashes and losses of aircraft im- 
mediately jumped to a serious figure. The 
record speaks for itself in this case, and 
if you do not have the figure I will very 
gladly send it to you. This is not a criti- 
cism of our armed services; I merely want 
to point out that we are losing valuable 
time through the sin of omission in the 
failure to put us to work to help win this 
war. 
Civil aviation is handicapped in its effort 
to aid in national defense by the division 
of authority between the Army and the 
Navy air services. It requires an exact 
duplication of effort to present the same plan 
to the two services. A unified command, 
or a separate air service, would in my estima- 
tion, not only prevent another Pearl Harbor 
fiasco, but would also be of great benefit 
to every agency dealing with the air service 
of this country. 

I am greatly disturbed by the potential 
disaster facing us at Manila and Singapore. 
How many thousands of lives could be saved 
if we had a thousand pilots and aircraft 
at Manila and another thousand at Singa- 
pore! With such combat arms available 
the entire complexion of this war might 
have been changed in a few weeks, 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Roscoe TURNER. 


The telegram to which Colonel Turner 
refers reads as follows: 


With reference to President Roosevelt’s re- 
quest of $300,000,000 for defense training, 
may I strongly urge your consideration of 
allocating substantial portion of these funds 
for training aviation mechanics and airplane 
workers in our _ well-established fully 
equipped commercial aviation mechanic 
schools now operating at 25 percent capacity? 

Aviation training program could be ef- 
ficiently administered by Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as provided in McCarran- 
Randolph bill. Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has done remarkable job in admin- 
istering the _ civil-pilot-training program. 
Let’s don’t let poorly equipped and inade- 
quately staffed defense schools providing 
free training put our old-line superbly 
equipped commercial training institutions 
out of business. If we fumble the ball now 
Pearl Harbor will just be a Sunday picnic 
compared to what will come. Aviation is 
going to save us so let’s get this job done 
from training on up. 

As wing commander for the State of Texas 
in the Civil Air Patrol I am getting 100 per- 
cent cooperation from everybody interested 
in aviation and am going to get the job done. 
We need your leadership, knowledge, and 
foresight in order to utilize more fully the 
valuable and irreplaceable experience, ability, 
and facilities of the people actually in avia- 
tion so we can perform the vital services 
that are needed now and for the many jobs 
we will be called upon to do for our military 
and air forces. 


These suggestions, Mr. Speaker, come 
from men.-who are experienced aviators 
and who know what aviation can do. In 
my opinion, the acceptance of the propo- 
sition they make would not only save us 
untold millions of dollars, but it would 
add greatly to our fighting strength, lay 
the foundation for future national de- 
fense, and make it possible for us to for- 
ever protect our shores against the world. 
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James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two editorials 
with relation to Hon. James A. Farley, 
one from the Winston-Salem (N. C.) 
Journal and the other from the Columbus 
(Nebr.) Daily Telegram. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal of 
September 27, 1941] 
MR. FARLEY RINGS TRUE 

Friends of former Postmaster General 
James A. Farley are boosting him for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of New 
York. They gave a testimonial dinner to him 
the other night, but Mr. Farley quickly turned 
the attention of the diners from himself to 
the grave emergency that is facing the 
country. 

According to a report in the New York 
Times, the dinner “was turned by Mr. Farley 
into a rally dedicated to party unity, in which 
the former national chairman gave the 
strongest support to President Roosevelt and 
his foreign policy.” “World leadership,” he 
declared, “is today embodied in the shining 
spirit of our great President.” 

Those who know Jim Farley are not sur- 
prised to see him backing the President in 
this crisis. And they are not surprised 
either by his appeal for unity in the ranks of 
the Democratic Party. 

Back in 1940, which seems a long time ago 
now—so rapidly have events crowded upon 
each other in the last year—there were those 
who expected Mr. Farley “to take a walk’ be- 
cause he failed to receive the Democratic 
nomination for President. But in syite of 
the fact that he was one of the stanchest 
opponents of a third term for any President, 
the former chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee did not desert his party 
when Roosevelt was given a third nomina- 
tion. He abided by the will of the majority 
and supported the ticket from top to bottom. 

We don’t know what the future holds for 
Jim Farley. He may not have any further 
political ambitions. The New York Times 
says it has been known to his intimates for 
several months that Mr. Farley does not feel 
that his personal interests can let him make 
the race for Governor of New York, even if 
the nomination could be his without a con- 
test. And he is reported to be quietly telling 
his friends not to press the matter. The 
Times thinks he has no objection to mention 
of his name, but says he does not have any 
intention of making the race. 

Whether he reenters the political field as 
a@ candidate or not, millions of friends and 
admirers of Jim Farley throughout America 
are confident that he will continue to be a 
powerful influence for unity in the Demo- 
cratic Party and for victory at the polls 
which such unity will insure, not only in the 
State of New York, but in the Nation as a 
whole. 

[From the Columbus (Nebr.) Daily Telegram 
of October 11, 1941] 
A PARTISAN AND A PATRIOT 

Many American citizens—some Republi- 

cans—some Demuocrats—are both partisan 


and patriotic. A shining example of the 
partisan-patriot is Hon. James A. Farley, 
former Postmaster General and former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 

During the past 2 years, following his re- 
tirement from his two high posts of honor, 
Mr. Farley entered the service of one of the 
Nation’s largest manufacturing interests. and 
in that capacity has visited many foreign 
shores. He came home recently for a brief 
visit, and the home folks tendered him an 
honoring banquet. It would be well for the 
American cause if the words spoken to his 
friends and neighbors on that occasion might 
be carried to the eyes of every citizen of the 
Republic. Having surrendered his post as 
practical manager of the Democratic Party, 
did that surrender lessen his ful) measure of 
loyalty to that great party which gave the 
Republic a Jefferson, a Jackson, and a Roose- 
velt? Not at all. Back from his wanderings 
comes our Farley stronger in the democratic 
faith than before—stronger in advocacy of 
all principles of government advocated by the 
fathers of the Republic—stronger in his 
preaching of the gospel of government which 
rests upon the firm foundation of our Amer- 
ican two-party system. In defense of that 
system Farley said to his honoring frierds: 

“The genius of our representative democ- 
racy is the two-party system—one party 
entrusted with power to carry out the will 
of the majority; the other, vigilant in criti- 
cism but always loyal in opposition, always 
loyal to the fundamental principles ot the 
Republic. The alternative to the two-party 
system is a jumble of special-interest groups 
who, even in coalition are in disagreement, 
and in crisis are too disunited tc act To 
thus weaken our political system would be 
to destroy the very basis of our democratic 
government.” 

That view of our two-party system of gov- 
ernment should be entertained by both Demo- 
crats and Republicans who earnestly desire 
the welfare of the Republic. Under our two- 
party governmental system there will, as 
Farley says, always be opportunity for both 
partisan Republicans and partisan Democrats 
to play a best part in behalf of their country. 
Discussing his personal contacts with people 
in the foreign zones which he touched in his 
travels, Mr. Farley said: 

“In some of the countries outside the 
United States I found that many people are 
preoccupied with two concepts. One concept 
is fear. They dread the consequences of a 
Hitler victory, but they say, ‘What can we do? 
We are helpless.’ The second concept is hope 
and faith—faith in a higher human destiny, 
and a hope of attaining it, and they find the 
basis of that hope in America. America is 
truly the hope of the world today, and we, the 
people of America, are the living examples of 
that hope. To us they look for help in man’s 
age-long struggle to establish the dignity of 
the human race. To us they look to save the 
freedoms for which man has been making 
every sacrifice since time began—freedom of 
religion, freedom of thought, freedom from 
fear, and freedom from want. From us they 
hear the message, “Take heart; all is not lost.’ 
No matter how hard we Americans might try, 
we could not avoid leadership in the world 
today, and that leadership is today embodied 
in the shining spirit of our great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 

James Farley has no superior as an evan- 
gelist in the cause of those principles which, 
serving as foundation stones upon which the 
house of the American Republic has securely 
rested, have found favor with all people, in 
every country and in every clime where love 
of liberty lives in the hearts of men. Often 
I am thinking that the cause of Christianity 
might be better served if God should raise 
up in this day evangelists of the type of 
Father Marquette, Phillips Brooks, and Peter 
Cartwright. Unfortunately humanity often 
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suffers spells of lack-loyalty to religious ten- 
ets. Too often Americans suffer spells of 
lack-loyalty to the foundation principles of 
free government. In such times the coming 
of the true Christian evangelist lifts men eway 
from the service of Mammon and trends them 
in thought and action toward the feet of the 
Master. In such times the coming of an 
evangelist in the cause of pure Americanism 
lifts men away from momentary thought- 
marriage with the sirens of un-American 
“isms.” Comes now James A. Farley in that 
evangelistic effort, and his eloquence, his 
logic, and his appeal cannot fail to fan into 
effulgent flame the fires of devotion to the 
cause of Americanism—fires temporarily 
smoldering. And now I am thinking that 
next time I may join in singing God Bless 
America I shall feel like adding an additional 
plea to that inspiring pean of praise and 
prayer, and the added line will read: “God 
bless James A. Farley in his evangelistic ef- 
fort to revive in the hearts of Americans 
greater devotion to the cause of America in 
these dark days of danger.” 
EpGarR Howarp. 





Concurrent Resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, the following reso- 
lution, adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of New York, concerning facilities 
of the State of New York, is submitted 
for the attention and favorable action of 
the various department chiefs and the 
President: 


THE ASSEMBLY, 
STaTe or NEw York, 
Albany, January 28, 1942. 
Hon. MARTIN J. KENNEDY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. KENNEDY: At the direction of 
the clerk of the assembly, I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Very truly yours, 
U. H. Boypen. 


Whereas the national defense and war effort 
has occasioned such a large expansion of the 
Federal Government agencies located in 
Washington, D. C., that the facilities of that 
capital now are admittedly inadequate to 
provide the necessary office space and living 
accommodations for all these agencies and 
their greatly augmented staffs of employees; 
and 

Whereas it is the declared policy of the 
Federal Government to alleviate this condi- 
tion by removal of certain of these agencies, 
their offices, and personnel from Washington, 
D. C., to other cities, and in fact certain 
such removals already have been ordered 
while further similar removals have been 
Officially announced as impending; and 

Whereas the State of New York, particu- 
larly by virtue of the vast resources of the 
great city of New York, is most admirably 
suitable as a site for relocation of any and 
all Federal Government agencies thus re- 
moved from the city of Washington and is 
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well equipped to take care of the needs of 
such agencies and to expedite their transfer 
with a minimum of dislocation in the work 
of the particular department as well as with 
the least inconvenience to the employees so 
vitally affected thereby; and 
Whereas there are presently available 
through the State Division of Commerce 
thorough and complete facilities to aid in 
such relocation of Government offices to this 
State and to furnish data and other neces- 
sary information on transportation, housing 
accommodations, recreational and compara- 
tive cost of living statistics: Now, therefore, 
be it 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That it is 
the sense of the people of the State of New 
York, manifested by the considered judg- 
ment of their elected representatives in the 
legislature here assembled, that considera- 
tion be given the advantages of the city and 
State of New York in the matters of ample 
office space, adequate housing and recrea- 
tional facilities, reasonable cost of living, and 
convenience of geographical location; and it 
is further 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York hereby 
respectfully requests the President of the 
United States and all responsible Federal of- 
ficials to give careful consideration to the 
manifold qualifications which make the city 
and State of New York an eminently desir- 
able place for the relocation of Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies removed from Washington, 
D. C., and to make such selection wherever 
appropriate and possible; and it is further 
Resolved (if the senate concur), That cop- 
ies of this resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings Administra- 
tion, Federal Works Agency, the President of 
the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States duly elected from the 
State of New York and that the latter be 
urged to do all in their power to accomplish 
the purposes of this resolution. 
By order of the assembly. 
ANSLEY B. BorkowskI, Clerk. 
In senate January 28, 1942. Concurred in, 
without amendment. 
By order of the Senate: 
WriuraM S. Kine, Clerk. 





Taxation of War Profits—Analysis of 
War-Profits Taxation, Detailed Fea- 
tures Thereof, and Suggested Remedies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I have given some thought to 
the subject of a fair and just taxation 
of profits of munitions and related in- 
dustries in wartime. This topic is natu- 
rally somewhat recondite in nature, a bit 
technical in certain aspects and possess- 
ing many interesting ramifications. For 


the benefit of those who may not have 
had the time, opportunity, or .raining to 
give study to this subject intensively, I 
am unburdening myself of reflections 
and studies which, I am bold enough 
to assert, may contain constructive sug- 


gestions which I commend to all. We 
must do something expeditiously and 
fearlessly, not only for the purpose of 
securing greater revenues, but for the 
psychological effect proper and just tax- 
ation of war profits would have upon 
organized labor and upon the average 
citizen of these United States. 


EXCESSIVE WAR PROFITS ARE A CONSTRUCTIVE 
TRUST FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


I shall start with two premises. 

Any extraordinary profit extracted 
from the common disaster of war be- 
longs to the people. 

To profit to the disadvantage of the 
Nation at war is disloyalty—treason, if 
inferior equipment or food is delivered. 

No one should be permitted to retain 
extraordinary profits made out of na- 
tional misfortune, and anyone guilty of 


overcharging, misrepresenting, or de- 
livering inferior goods should be punished 
severely. 


We have seen enough of the withering 
consequences of commercial selfishness 
and short-sightedness upon our war pro- 
duction effort—consequences measurable 
in loss of lives of our men and women. 
We are determined to punish those who 
jeopardize the common welfare. 

First let us examine the facts. Are 
extraordinary profits being made from 
the war effort? If so, who is making 
them? 


WHO MAKES HEAVY WAR PROFITS? 


The most obvious fact about war con- 
tracting is that most of it has been con- 
centrated in the hands of a few very large 
companies. By the middle of February 
of last year 63 companies held 80 percent 
of the dollar volume of Army and Navy 
supply contracts. At the end of May 55 
companies held 74 percent of the con- 
tract volume, and at the end of Septem- 
ber the same 55 companies held 7414 
percent. Concentration of primary con- 
tracting has not diminished. 

Now, how did these contractors fare? 
Comparative earnings data are available 
for 29 of the 55. Eleven, all aircraft 
manufacturers, earned a combined profit 
after all taxes equal to an annual rate of 
58 percent of stockholders’ equity during 
the last 6 months of 1940. Even if one 
adds to capital all the surplus tucked 
away in that year, and calculates on a 
larger capital base, these companies 
earned a profit of 41 percent in the first 
6 months of 1941. Pretty fair! 

Seven automobile companies included 
in the 30 under consideration earned 21 
percent on stockholders’ equity in 1940 
and 25 percent in the first half of 1941. 
Three big steel companies taken together 
earned less than 9 percent in 1940 and a 
little better than 9 percent in the first 
half of 1941. The eight other companies 
earned 12 percent in 1940 and 14 percent 
in the first half of 1941. Four large shiv- 
building companies, with contracts total- 
ing well over a billion dollars for naval 
vessels, earned over 35 percent on stock- 
holders’ equity in 1940, but figures for 
1941 are not available. 

Since few contend that a manufacturer 
should operate without a profit, the prob- 
lem resolves itself to: What is a fair 
profit? What is a fair reward for owner- 
ship and management of a company? 
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THE TERM “FAIR PROFIT” EVALUATED 

Here we run into the question of re- 
ward for individual initiative. Well, I 
don’t think any businessman will insist 
that this war was brought about by his 
individual initiative. It is a disaster for 
virtually all of us, and all certainly should 
share the burden. Real sacrifice for the 
businessman means foregoing unusual 
profits—getting no more out of the com- 
mon catastrophe than the salaried man 
or the wage earner. Some businessmen, 
however, are getting a lot more benefit 
than the workers in their plants. Let’s 
take the example of the president of one 
of the large aircraft manufacturing cor- 
porations. In 1936 his salary was $33,- 
000; in 1938 it has risen to $56,000, and 
in 1940 it jumped to $154,000—up 313 
percent in 4 years. Increases in the 
salaries of the presidents of other large 
aircraft companies in this period range 
from 66 percent to 851 percent. 

Hourly wages of workers in the aircraft 
industry rose 20 percent in the same 4 
years. Part of this increase is accounted 
for by a greater proportion of overtime at 
time-and-a-half rates. 

DEDUCTIBLE ITEMS SHOULD BE SCRUTINIZED 


One of the ways of concealing profits 
is to increase costs by paying large sala- 
ries to Officials of a company. Some 
thought should be given as to when this 
is fair, and when it is unfair to the work- 
ers and to the Government, which pays 
the bills for defense materials. 

Another basis for the profits of invested 
capital is found in the element of risk 
taking. In defense contracting risk for 
the manufacturer is virtually removed. 
The cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contract, the 
escalator clause, and the financing of 
new plants by the Government have left 
little risk for the contractor. Under such 
circumstances, it does not seem as though 
the profit should be quite as large as in 
the course of ordinary business—yet it 
appears generally to be larger. . 

What is more, the magnitude of the 
contracts placed with the large contrac- 
tors is far beyond that of orders ever 
placed by private business. Several com- 
panies hold a billion dollars, or more, in 
contracts for war materials. When 
goods are turned out in quantities which 
this implies, unit costs can be reduced; 
and profitable operation can be con- 
ducted on smaller, not larger, profit 
margins. 


THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


This is well illustrated in the fast- 
expanding aircraft industry. The profit 
figured on the basis of sales volume for 
11 leading aircraft companies with war 
orders was 12 percent in 1940 but only 
7.5 percent in the first 6 months of 1941, 
a decline of 38 percent. Yet profit figured 
on the basis of shareholders’ equity was 
reduced only from 44 percent to 41 per- 
cent, a drop of only 7 percent in the same 
period. As processes in expanding in- 
dustries become standardized and tech- 
niques improved, the reduction of unit 
costs brings about larger returns on 
smaller margins of profit. 

SIZE, RISKS, AND VOLUME OF ORDERS 

In figuring what constitutes a fair 
profit, the size of a manufacturing con- 
cern also must be taken into account. 
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The largest companies generally show a 
smaller percentage of profit than lesser 
companies but a much more stable posi- 
tion. Even in depressions their reserves 
carry them through. Small companies 
often average higher rates of profit but 
also reveal very much higher mortality 
rates and greater variations in earnings 
during changes in the economic cycle. 
Risks generally are higher for the small- 
er companies. This should be taken into 
account when we are endeavoring to get 
the fullest use possible out of every unit 
of productive capacity. Contracts with 
smaller concerns should be made on a 
somewhat more liberal basis than with 
the larger companies. 

When one considers writing a law to 
govern profits, one also encounters great 
differences in the nature of business. 
The profit margin for concerns that 
manufacture staple articles for which 
there is a continuous demand over long 
periods generally is smaller than for con- 
cerns manufacturing novelty articles, for 
which there is likely to be a short vogue. 
The manufacturer of many articles of 
military importance comes into the 
short-term category. For instance, a 
higher margin might well be allowed on 
ordnance than on freight cars. But 
there are many other differences in the 
nature of business that lead to customary 
differences in profit margins. Supply 
officers should always be aware of these. 

Where monopoly plays a part in main- 
taining prices, as in the aluminum in- 
dustry, another element is introduced 
which should be taken into account by 
the contracting officer. There is no place 
for monopoly profits in the defense pic- 
ture, although monopoly profits may not 
always be considered unfair in ordinary 
times. 


PROFITS BASED ON UNIT COSTS OR NET WORTH 


Profit-limiting legislation or adminis- 
trative orders generally have placed a 
percentage limit upon earnings based on 
the cost or estimated cost of manufacture 
or construction. We saw in the case of 
the aircraft industry that a 7.5-percent 
profit on this basis, could produce a 41- 
percent profit upon net worth. ‘ 

Now net worth, which is a figure de- 
rived by deducting total liabilities from 
total assets, represents the equity of 
shareholders. It does not represent the 
investment of shareholders. If a com- 
pany has been losing money, net worth 
will be less than the money invested by 
stockholders. If the company has been 
making money and plowing it back into 
the business, net worth will be greater 
than the sums invested by shareholders. 

Now, if two companies doing the same 
volume of business and receiving the same 
percentage of profit based on cost of 
manufacture earn the same amount of 
money, their percentage of profits based 
on net worth will be very different if 
their equity positions are different. One 
company may be operating plants built 
with its own capital while the other may 
be operating plants built very largely with 
Government capital. The plant operat- 


ing on Government capital will make very 
much greater profits on a basis of its own 
investment than the plant operating en- 
tirely on its own capital. 


A CONCRETE CASE 

Take one example. A plant with $11,- 
000,000 invested in plant and equipment 
makes a profit of $1,000,000 on Govern- 
ment orders. Another plant with only 
$1,000,000 of its own money invested, but 
with $10,000,000 of Government money in 
it, also makes a profit of $1,000,000 on 
Government orders. Both have been 
paid on a basis of 7 percent over costs. 
The first makes a profit of 9.1 percent 
based on its investment, while the second 
makes a profit of 100 percent on its in- 
vestment. 

Should the second be permitted to earn 
as much as the first? Obviously not. 
The Government would be paying a big 
profit to a private company on the use of 
the Government’s own money. It is clear 
that the contracting officer should take 
capital structure into account in making 
contracts. We never have heard of this 
being done. 

SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT PAY FOR PERMANENT 
PLANT EXPANSION? 


Now let us carry this through a step 
further. When a company is making 
large profits and expanding rapidly it 
plows a good proportion of these profits 
back into plant and machinery year after 
year. It builds its capital out of profits. 
And if the customer happens to be the 
Government, it builds its capital out of 
the people’s money. If, then, one figures 
profits on the amount which the stock- 
holders actually put into their company, 
one gets a very different picture. 


PROFITS FIGURED ON SHAREHOLDERS’ INVESTMENT 


Consider the combined profits of 11 
aircraft companies on this basis—not 
quite the same 11 used in previous ex- 
amples. The rate of profit on equity- 
holders’ invested capital in 1937 was 13 
percent; 22 percent in 1938; 34 percent 
in 1939, and 68 percent in 1940. On this 
basis one of the companies earned 182 
percent on the shareholders’ investment 
in 1940 and another as much as 554 per- 
cent. This, perhaps, comes within the 
sphere of what might be called an un- 
fair profit; and the shareholders might 
be considered as taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of the Government—which 
means all of us. 

At this point let us briefly summarize 
some of the considerations in determin- 
ing whether a profit is fair or not. These 
may be enumerated as: First, size of of- 
ficers’ salaries and bonuses; second, the 
wages of workers; third, capital structure 
of the company; fourth, relative size of 
order to be placed; fifth, nature of the 
business; sixth, monopoly _ status; 
seventh, extent to which Government 
money is being used as capital. 


WHAT IS COST DETERMINATION? 


But there is another element in pur- 
chasing that is even more important— 
the problem of cost determination. Some 
who have studied the problem tell me 
that the cost accountants named by the 
service branches of the Government to 
check on manufacturing costs of con- 
tractors concern themselves chiefly with 
determining whether the expenses 
claimed actually were incurred, and give 
little attention to cost analysis which 
aims at determining whether incurred 
costs were reasonable or not, whether 
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work could be done more inexpensively, 
or whether costs in one company are out 
of line with those in another. This is 
not the fault of the accountants but 
arises from official rulings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is often difficult to com- 
pare costs between companies, because 
of different accounting methods. In our 
navy yards, for instance, accounting 
methods are so jumbled that they do not 
even know what it costs to build war ves- 
sels, I am told, and there appears to be 
no way of determining whether the Gov- 
ernment is building ships more cheaply 
than private yards or not. 

There are several other phases of the 
contracting problem that relate to war 
profits directly. One concerns the form 
of the contract—whether it shall be a flat 
price contract or adjusted on a cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee basis, with perhaps an escala- 
tor clause. 

NEGOTIATED FIXED-PRICE CONTRACTS 


There is now some evidence which in- 
dicates that the fixed price negotiated 
contract with an escalator clause, when 
intelligently used, obtains for the Gov- 
ernment lowest prices. Without the flex- 
ibility permitted in this type of contract, 
contractors are likely to allow unduly 
high margins to protect themselves 
against contingencies such as inflation, 
labor trouble, break down of transpor- 
tation, and so forth. 

An excellent device for limiting the in- 
flationary tendencies of cost-plus con- 
tracts is through the use of target prices, 
or “bogy costs,” as they were termed in 
World War I. Soundness of administra- 
tion is essential, however. Under this 
type of contract an estimated cost is 
given and a fee determined. If actual 
costs are lower than the estimate, the 
fee is increased by a given percent of 
the saving. If costs are higher than esti- 
mated, the fee is decreased by a percent- 
age of the difference. This incentive to 
efficiency might be much more widely ap- 
plied with large savings to the people. 

A CHANGE IN VIEWPOINT OF ARMY AND NAVY 

PROCUREMENT OFFICERS URGENTLY NEEDED 


On the whole, however, the chief 
change that is necessary should be made 
in the attitudes of Army and Navy con- 
tracting officers. In the early stages of 
contracting Army and Navy officers vir- 
tually.turned over war production policies 
to big business leaders. Now Reserve of- 
ficers, who themselves are from big busi- 
ness, make the policy. To a very large 
extent production policy has not been 
determined within the Government, but 
outside of it and by big business. It is 
to be hoped that Donald Nelson will bring 
policy formation back into the Govern- 
ment. 

BIG BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY DOMINANT 


If the contracting officers are of the 
same point of view as the big business 
men with whom they are dealing, it is 
not at all improbable that their policies 
will continue to be influenced by their 
friends in business. This is the point at 
which social viewpoints affect the price 
we pay for war materials—ships, guns, 
tanks, and airplanes. If the contracting 
officer is sympathetic, it is much more 
likely that generous profits will be pro- 
vided for under terms of the contract, 
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than if he feels that large war profits 
are unjustified. 

Expediency, as well as social viewpoint, 
has dictated that speed rather than 
economy be employed in obtaining the 
things we need. Urgency in obtaining 
production has pushed aside the ques- 
tion of fairness. “Let the boys make 
some money on their contracts; we'll 
take it away from them in taxation,” 
has been the atiitude. 

TAXATION CAN BE TWISTED AND TAXES DODGED 


But taxation also has its limitations. 
If one gets the excess-profits tax too 
high, the manufacturer indulges in 
wasteful spending by running up deduc- 
tible expenditures, thus reducing taxable 
net income. One can press the excess- 
profits tax only so far, and then one 
must turn to the individual to get what 
escapes. But even in individual income 
taxation there is a limit beyond which 
one cannot go without diminishing the 
return of the tax. We have by no means 
exhausted all of the ingenuity we might 
exercise in plugging loopholes, however. 

Thus far the corporations haye kept 
one step ahead of the Government in 
avoiding taxation. In fact, they have 
made the Government pay the taxes by 
adding them onto the price of goods in 
one way or another. Until we have a 
uniform accounting for corporations and 
more intelligent application of cost anal- 
ysis by Government agents this is ines- 
capable. 

Recently the problem has arisen as to 
whether we should tax unusual profits 
that have arisen indirectly as a result of 
the war, but are not related to the pro- 
duction of war materials. Personally, it 
seems to me impossible to draw a sharp 
line between war-caused profits and war- 
time profits. There is no way of deter- 
mining all of the causes of the profits of 
a company not engaged in production of 
war materials. 

CONCENTRATION OF WAR PROFITS RESENTED 


Analysis of this nature makes it clear 
that there are some important matters 
of public policy involved. Citizens are 
ackcd to make great sacrifices for victory, 
and will be asked to make still greater 
sacrifices for the freedom and welfare of 
all of us. 

They will resent paying large profits to 
@ comparatively few big industrialists 
and favored allies. Anger against those 
responsible for taking unusual profits in 
the emergency and against those respon- 
sible for permitting them to do so will 
mount higher as the sacrifices of the peo- 
ple become greater. Nothing could be 
more damaging to national morale than 
the knowledge that a few are profiting 
vastly from the common misery of war. 
It was this condition in the last great 
war that made the youngsters of the 
present generation cynical—so slow to 
see the necessity of defending their own 
freedom. 

It is too late to say we must not let that 
sort of thing happen again. It already is 
happening. But we must stop it now. 

HEAVY PROFITS ENCOURAGE LABOR UNREST 

There is certain to be a direct reaction 
on the part of labor when it understands 
what is hanpening—when it realizes that 
wages have risen say 25 percent, while 


the salaries of corporation officials have 
risen 200 and 300 percent, and the profits 
of stockholders earned on the money the 
Government has collected through iaxa- 
tion and loaned to those stockholders 
have doubled and trebled. The condi- 
tions against which labor might justly 
rebel must be removed. 
WHY SHOULD WE FAVOR A SPECIAL CLASS? 


It is also true that the system of favor- 
ing the great companies with more de- 
fense work than they can handle prompt- 
ly, and denying it to small shops has 
made big business a specially favored class 
in the emergency. This has given rise 
to widespread dismay and resentment on 
the part of small business. In the effort 
to attain parity of profits with big busi- 
ness, many firms manufacturing and dis- 
tributing civilian supplies have pushed 


prices upward. If the profits of big busi-: 


ness were controlled, there would be far 
less pressure to raise prices generally. 
One other point. Concentration of 
contracts and large profits in a relatively 
few hands tends to make small business 
even more beholden to big business for 
favors than formerly. The concentra- 
tion of economic and political power re- 
vealed by the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee is intensified in what 
is going on today through war contract- 


I think that from all I have said it 
must be obvious that war profits cannot 
be regulated by taxation alone, that they 
should be controlled primarily by the 
contracting officers of the Army, Navy, 
Lend-Lease, Maritime Commission, and 
other procurement agencies. 

INTIMATE KNOWLEDGE OF CAPITAL STRUCTURE 
REQUIRED 

These officers should be just as well 
acquainted with the capital structure 
and methods of the operation of large 
companies with which they are dealing 
as the heads of these companies. The 
contracting officers, in turn, should be 
controlled by men who have a social 
viewpoint—who do not think that the 
country is best served by big profits for 
a few. 

Taxation is a second string. In all 
previous wars it has failed to prevent 
large gains being made out of social 
catastrophe, and thus far in the present 
war it is failing. 

WE MUST AVOID THE MISTAKES OF THE PAST 


It is of very first importance that we 
obtain the implements of war as rapidly 
as we can. But we cannot afford to 
repeat the mistakes of the past—or 
democracy itself will disappear. 

CONSTRUCTIVE IMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED 


Therefore, I urge action. Our sphere 
of action lies in demanding of Congress 
laws which will improve the procure- 
ment process. I propose the following: 

First. Through the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, the Government 
should prescribe uniform cost-account- 
ing practices for all corporations capi- 
talized at $5,000,000 or more. These 
accounting practices should make it pos- 
sible for the Government to determine 
unit costs of production in any large 
manufacturing plant. Uniform  ac- 
counting methcds would also provide a 
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basis for comparing the profits of 
different companies. 

Second. A joint committee of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives should 
set up a staff to study continuously con- 
tracting methods of the Army and the 
Nevy for the duration of the war. This 
committee should engage qualified ex- 
perts to study the technicalities of con- 


_tracting methods, make suggestions for 


improving them, recommend what profits 
ought to be under the various types of 
contracts and for the various kinds of in- 
dustry engaged in manufacturing war 
supplies. The problem is so technical 
that it should first be studied by techni- 
cians before legislation is drafted and 
recommended by the standing commit- 
tee. Of course, if the technicians are 
Wall Street accountants, very little prog- 
ress will be made. 

Third. All contractors working upon 
war profits should be required to keep 
uniform accounts and report regularly 
to the Government upon profits and unit 
costs of production. There should be 
severe penalties for violations. 

Fourth. The excess-profits tax should 
be amended to take into account the 
equity position of the company.. Profits 
made from funds invested by the Gov- 
ernment in new plant and equipment, or 
loaned for the production of war mate- 
rials, should accrue to the Government, 
and not to individual manufacturers. 

Fifth. All excess profits collected 
should be placed in a fund to be used for 
the construction of new war facilities, 
and after the war for reconstruction. 

Sixth. It would be the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to take over the plants of com- 
panies that persistently violated provi- 
sions of the law or refused to egree with 
reasonable promptness to contract pro- 
posals based upon generally accepted 
practices and profits. Such properties 
should be operated by emergency trustees 
under provisions similar to those under 
which trustees in bankruptcy operate, 

Seventh. Any corporation found to be 
making profits at the annual rate of 100 
percent, or more, on stockholders’ equity 
as the result of war contracts, shall be- 
come the property of the Government 
without further payment. If profits 
over a period of two years total 100 per- 
cent of stockholders’ equity, the company 
shall likewise be forfeited to the Govern- 
ment. The officers of the company shall 
be heavily fined. 





8 Two Wars in One 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial entitled “Two 
Wars in One,” printed in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, outstanding independent 
Democratic newspaper in Ohio, on Sun- 
day, February 1, 1942: 
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TWO WARS IN ONE 


The Republican Party’s war program as 
outlined by the party chairman, ~ 
man JosEPH W. MarrTIN, Jr., in his Cleveland 
address is one that will be endorsed by every 
American who believes that the continuation 
of our way of life is worth fighting for, both on 
the foreign battlefield and in the home sector. 

The Republican Party, says Chairman Mar- 
TIN, must support the administration whcle- 
heartedly in every measure designed to pre- 
vent a totalitarian victory in the war. But 
it must also fight to arrest any march toward 
state socialism in America after the war. 

It is unfortunate that the two fights must 
go on simultaneously. The task of beating 
the Axis is enormous enough to occupy all 
our energies and thoughts, and the realiza- 
tion of ultimate victory is almost certain to 
be delayed by a second conflict at home be- 
tween those who believe in individualism and 
those who would subject us to collectivism. 
Yet, so long as the party in power at Wash- 
ington tolerates the presence of the collec- 
tivists in the Government service, not a few 
of them in high office, and so long as the 
President himself does nothing to discourage 
them from taking advantage of the war to 
promote their un-American theories, the 
second conflict is unavoidable even while the 
war progresses. For, as Congressman Martin 
asks, “What would it avail to win this war 
and then lose our Government of, by, and 
for the people?” 

This march toward state socialism would be 
easy to stop were its organizers operating in 
the open. The collectivists know this too 
well. They have learned by experience that 
outright attacks on the American way of life 
are no go; that the great majority of citizens 
will not stand for them. 

It should be made clear, as Chairman Mar- 
Tin makes it, that the fight against state 
socialism does not in any way involve the 
necessary war powers of the Government. 
Military victory cannot be won by debate, as 
we have learned in every other war. The 
executive branch must have the ability to 
act. American democ has never yet 
failed to recover the liberties it has given up 
temporarily in time of war. 

The danger lies, rather, in the effort to use 
the war as an excuse to promote sccial revo- 
lution. 

If anyone is unaware of how this march 
toward state socialism is being promoted, let 
him begin his education on the subject by 
reading the series of articles in the New 
Yorker magazine by Alva Johnston concern- 
ing the 3-year court battle in which Thurman 
Arnold attempted to convict the Aluminum 
Co. of America on 140 counts for alleged 
violation of the antitrust laws. Johnston 
shows that while the Government failed to 
make a single one of these counts stick in 
court, Arnold got what he wanted through 
misleading press releases which created the 
general impression—an impression since pro- 
moted by new dealers in and out of office— 
that Alcoa was guilty of every charge made 
against it. 

Recalling that the fall of France brought 
some criticism in Congress of continued New 
Deal persecution of business and a threat of 
decreased appropriations for those Govern- 
ment bureaus engaged in this persecution, 
Johnston continues: 

“This threat caused some quick thinking. 
The same threat hung over certain other Govy- 
ernment agencies which were considered 
luxuries of peacetime. They all met it the 
same way; they found they were essential to 
national defense. Every bureau in Washing- 
ton did itself over in war paint. When the 
blast of war blows in the ears of a bureau- 
crat he imitates the action of the tiger; he 
stiffens the sinews, summons up the blood, 
and fights like mad for more appropriations. 

“Arnold discovered that the way to whip 
Hitler was to attack more American indus- 


tries. He asked Congress for extra money so 
that he could sue and sue and sue until Hit- 
ler cried uncle.” 

President Roosevelt is quoted as saying that 
there are too many unneeded persons in 
Washington, and he urges everyone in the 
Capital to ask himself, “Are you a parasite?” 
The President's point is well taken. But he 
himself could help alleviate the crowded con- 
dition in Washington by abolishing many of 
the bureaus and agencies which are not need- 
ed to win the war, especially those who con- 
tinue to promote the war against the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

They are the true parasites in Washington. 
So long as they remain, the Nation cannot be 
united as it should be for the greater effort. 
So long as they remain, we are in danger of 
losing the very thing we are fighting for in 
Asia and Europe and off the coasts of 
America. 





James Lawrence Fly 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret to note the charges 
made in the House on yesterday against 
the head of the Communications Com- 
mission, Hon. James Lawrence Fly. I 
am afraid my friend the gentleman from 
Georgia {Mr. Cox] has been misin- 
formed. 

In my opinion, James Lawrence Fly 
is a most valuable public servant. I 
have known him for many years. I 
know there is a great deal of criticism 
now being inspired from the outside be- 
cause oj his opposition to the radio mo- 
nopoly, because of his opposition to cer- 
tain big interests monopolizing the radio 
business throughout the country; but I 
believe if Members of the House will in- 
vestigate the record of Mr. Fiy they will 
find that he is one of the most valuable 
servants of the American people at this 
time. 

On yesterday the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox], whom we all respect 
and for whom I personally have an abid- 
ing affection, introduced a _ resolution 
proposing an investigation of the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Now, as my colleagues know, I have 
nothing against investigations. Fre- 
quently they are necessary, and often 
have salutary effects. Members of this 
body will recall that I proposed on this 
floor years ago that we investigate and 
expose the Electric Power Trusts which 
have ruthlessly exploited the people of 
this country. Since Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became President, we have been able 
to get relief from those exploitations; 
and even though today its satellites oc- 
cupy positions of influence in some Gov- 
ernment circles, and are attempting to 
block our power program including rural 
electrification, I am confident that the 
Roosevelt administration has made clear 
to the people of the United States that 
monopolies and trusts are no longer run- 
ning the Government. 
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Imagine my surprise then, to find my 
friend from Georgia last week attacking 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, and yesterday criticizing it again, 
and introducing a resolution to investi- 
gate it. At least 90 percent of all the 
criticism hurled at Chairman Fly and 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has come straight from the power- 
ful radio monopoly. 

That criticism has come because under 
Mr. Fly, for the first time in history, the 
Commission has regulated the industry 
instead of the industry regulating the 
Commission. For the first time in his- 
tory, the Commission is being run in the 
interest of all the people of the United 
States instead of in the interest of the 
half dozen interlocking corporations best 
known as the Radio Trust. 

Calling these interests who dominate 
broadcasting all over this country the 
Radio Trust is not just my idea. In April 
1940, the gentleman from Georgia him- 
self took the floor and praised the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for its 
fearless administration of the law in the 
Public interest, in spite of attacks from 
the Trust. Let me remind my friend of 
a forceful remarks then when he 
said: 


Mr. Speaker— 


And I am quoting now the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox}]— 
an attack is being made on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission on the ground that 
the Commission is retarding the growth of 
television. The investigation’ I have made 
discloses the fact that the reason for the 
attack is that the Commission will not permit 
the Broadcasters’ Trust to exploit the public 
through the sale of near-obsolete television 
sets. What we probably need more than any- 
thing else is an investigation of the Broad- 
casters’ Trust. It is time they were stopped 
from monopolizing the air. 


That was the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia less than 2 years ago 
when somebody suggested an investiga- 
tion of the Federal Communications 
Commission; in his usual keen and fear- 
less fashion he hit the nail on the head. 

It is common knowledge that ever since 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, under the dauntless leadership of 
this rangey Texan, began to administer 
the law without fear or favor, the Radio 
Trust has sought to blitzkreig him. Every 
attempt-has backfired. Mr. Fly has gone 
his way undisturbed, confident that hon- 
est administration of the law wll bring 
better radio service to the public, and 
will eventually end the unholy dominance 
of the industry by two New York corpora- 
tions. 

Nobody can persuade me that a Wall 
Street hireling or a Philadelphia cigar- 
maker should have the right to dictate 
what radio programs the people of Mis- 
sissippi, Iowa, Texas, or Georgia ought 
to hear. On that subject, I much prefer 
to trust the judgment of my friend, the 
gentleman from Georgia [| Mr. Cox). 

I am sure the worthy gentleman in- 
troduced his resolution from the very 
highest motives, but the ones who w:ll 
now try to use it may not be similarly 
motivated. No doubt before the ink was 
dry on the bill, the walking delegates of 
the Radio Trust were packing their bags 
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and catching the express for Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Speaker, I deplore any effort to 
hamstring an agency which is doing an 
honest job of administration; particu- 
larly do I deplore this proposal for a con- 
gressional investigation at a moment 
when the Federal courts are in process of 
deciding a major case brought against 
the Commission by the Broadcasting 
Trust; and most important of all, I de- 
plore this threat to investigate an agency 
which is bending its energies not only to 
aid the war effort in so many important 
ways but also to give all the American 
people the benefits of radio without favor 
or discrimination. 

We will not be promoting better gov- 
ernment by harassing this great agency 
of Congress whose officers are conscien- 
tiously administering the law in the pub- 
lic interest—and doing a good job of it. 

I hope the gentleman from Georgia 
will not press his resolution. 





Hollywood’s Contribution Made Presi- 
dent’s Birthday Here Memorable 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, each 
year on the occasion of the President’s 
birthday, the entertainment world con- 
tributes its time, effort, talent, and energy 
to make the Washington celebration one 
rich in memories of enjoyable relaxation. 

On the occasion of the diamond jubilee 
anniversary, Hollywood made a notable 
gesture of warm friendship, interrupting 
busy schedules to send some 22 stars and 
featured personalities for personal ap- 
pearances on a long round of events com- 
prising the Washington program. 

Those touched with the precious wand 
of popular esteem have been generous in 
stimulating the war effort. The amuse- 
ment world has provided star value to the 
sale of Defense bonds, it has responded to 
the Red Cross appeals, it was foremost 
in the sustained campaign which pro- 
vided the funds for the United Service 
Organizations and Camp Shows, Inc. 
These extra services are furnished cheer- 
fully by the stars without compensation, 
and their value in maintaining a high 
civilian morale can hardly be measured. 

The names of the stars and those 
nourished in public affection are familiar. 
We have seen and met them, and perhaps 
have autographs as souvenirs. Better 
than that was the glow of sincere friend- 
ship which animated our visitors, who 
paid double tribute to a great American 
and the cause which is closest to his heart. 

Mr. Speaker, it takes planning to bring 
@ caravan of beauty and glamour to 
Washington. The executive committee 
of the Washington celebration could 


hardly accomplish such gratifying results 
without the cooperation of Hollywood 
end the organized motion-piciure in- 





dustry. This they secured. The Holly- 
wood Victory Committee, with Fred Beet- 
son, vice president of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
as coordinator, functioned with efficiency 
in the preliminaries. Edward Arnold, a 
fine actor and president of the Screen 
Actors Guild, made a personal visit to 
Washington to assure coordination, and 
the studio publicists met the invitation 
with most practical assistance. 

It is not a simple matter to send a score 
of stars to Washington. We are inclined 
to think that it merely involves a tap on 
the shoulder for such nomination. But 
there was vastly more than this simple 
procedure. Shooting schedules on many 
million-dollar productions had to be re- 
arranged so that the galaxy of stars could 
be free for this visit. 

Therefore, to producers, executives, 
press-relations experts, studio managers 
who made this brief furlough from war 
cares possible, I tender this tribute of 
appreciation. 

We are grateful to the group of players 
who came, who saw, who conquered to 
make firmer the niches which they hold 
in our hearts. The roll of honor includes 
Rosalind Russell, Mickey Rooney and his 
bride, Ava Gardner, Ruth Hussey, Lt. 
James Stewart, Lt. Robert Montgomery, 
Lt. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Jean Hersholt, 
Ensign Wayne Morris, Betty Grable, John 
Payne, Gene Raymond, Bonita Granville, 
Jackie Cooper, Michele Morgan, Gene 
Autry, Judy Canova, Brenda Marshall, 
Dorothy Lamour, William Holden, Pa- 
tricia Morrison, Dinah Shore, Carol 
Bruce, Conrad Thibault, Lucy Monroe, 
Meyer Davis, Johnny Long and his band, 
Louis Armstrong, Louise Beavers, Paul 
Gerritts, and Pat O’Brien, accept our 
grateful salute. 

Nor can we overlook the admirable aid 
provided by Carter Barron and John J. 
Payette, cochairmen of the entertain- 
ment committee; and vice chairmen Ed- 
mund Plohn, Gene Ford, Harry Anger, 
Nelson B. Bell, Hardie Meakin, Jay Car- 
mody, Bernie Harrison, Pat Pretlow, 
Richard L. Coe, Harry MacArthur, func- 
tioning under the guidance of executive 
director of enterteinment, Andrew R. 
Kelley. 





A New National Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 


| Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Malcolm W. Bingay, 
from a recent issue of the Detroit Free 
Press: 
Goop MorNING 
(By Malcolm W. Bingay) 
A NEW NATIONAL VOICE 
Now that the years have come upon me 
and my hand is palsied with age, the eyes 
are dim to a point of sightlessness, and the 
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old heart is knocking like a jalopy motor on 
a zero morning, it is pleasant to relax in my 
wheel chair and look back upon the brood uf 
young men and women I have trained in the 
profession of journalism during the past 70 
years. Ah, me. 

Of all my alumni, my favorite is Clarence 
Buddington Kelland, famed novelist, short- 
story writer, lecturer, and now statesman. 
Not because he has been the most success- 
ful, but because he has been most loyal te 
the memories of our beginnings. The golden 
sunlight of sentiment shines through the 
haze of the years. Why, Bud even lent me 
five bucks once to balance an expense 
account that was a better piece of fiction 
than he ever wrote. 

And now he is in politics. Not politics 
like we have in our county government, but 
politics, the sctence of government, such as 
was pondered upon by Hammurabi, Moses, 
Pericles, Solon, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, John 
Marshall, and Hugo Black. 

Bud has accepted, without salary, the job 
of publicity director of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The membership of the 
Dutch Treat Club, over which Bud peren- 
nially presides as president, will not under- 
stand this devotion to duty. They are puz- 
zled by the metamorphosis of their beloved 
Bud. They don’t know him as we who 
communed with him in the green-salad days 
of our youth; they know not the evangelical 
fires that burn behind that Lincolnesque, 
granite mask which is the face of Kelland 

So I have just finished reading with the 
poignant joys that come with tender nostal- 
gia, his maiden speech on his new job. ‘Twas 
before the National Livestock Association at 
Salt Lake City. A fitting testing ground for 
our Bud, because these cattlemen can tell 
the bull when they see it; and the ovation 
tendered him by his oration proves that they 
realized he was giving them a good steer. 

Bud, it was a grand speech. Sound and 
deep. You really had something to say and 
knew how to say it. What the G. O. P. needs 
is a whole flock of Kellands. It is to be re- 
gretted that there is only one alone, unique. 

Bud talked about “our second duty” in war- 
time: “To engage vigorously in politics.” 
The first duty, of course, is the war. The 
second is keep alive the American way of life 
by taking an active part in the affairs of 
Government: “The machinery through which 
the common man may see to it that he is 
properly governed.” 

There is prevalent a stupid belief that we 
should abjure all politics and agree to every- 
thing that is done by the administration at 
Washington. Not to do so, it is hinted, is 
proof of some form of disloyalty. This doc- 
trine is naturally fostered by those who are 
within the fold. This is the theory Bud 
explodes. 

“Politics,” he said, “is good in time of peace; 
in time of war it is indispensable.” Herein 
he puts his finger on the vital spot of con- 
fusion for, he argues, there is a vast difference 
between national unity and political unity. 

“When political unity comes in the door,” 
he said, “human liberty goes out of the win- 
dow. It is political unity that has plunged 
this world into war.” 

That needed saying. It was the political 
unity of Nazi Germany that ied to the present 
conflict. The first thing a dictator has to 
do is to cilence all opposition in his own 
country. By concentration camps, prisons, 
and firing lines he wipes out all political op- 
position. Then, having consolidated his posi- 
tion with armed force, he must wage war on 
his neighbors because he does not dare let 
his army stand still. To prevent civil war 
at home he must wage war abroad. 

Otherwise he faces disaster from Trival 
groups, not of political thought, but of mili- 
tary intrigue. To maintain cohesion he must 
wage war agains* another nation. Having 
conquered that, he is still without peace; he 
still cannot permit his army to remain quiet. 
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And with each country he conquers he adds 
to his enemies—until he learns, as did Na- 
poleon, that his people, bled white from vic- 
tories, are weary of it all. 

That is why free discussion of politics in 
America today is vital to the continuance of 
this Nation as a democracy, not the “venal, 
cheap job-seeking partisan politics,” we see 
around us, but the high-minded and purpose- 
ful, unselfish and courageous discussion of 
public affairs that is the spiritual essence of 
democratic dignity. ~ 

Kelland does well to quote Woodrow Wil- 
son—who never had at any time during the 
whole World War the unity that is now 
granted Roosevelt—in saying: “We do not 
need less criticism in time of war, but more. 
It is to be hoped that criticism will be con- 
structive, but better unfair attack than auto- 
cratic repression.” 

If it had not been for just such free demo- 
cratic criticism, Lloyd George would never 
have unseated Asquith in the first war and 
Britain might have lost the struggle. If it 
had not been for the same spirit in this war, 
Winston Churchill never would have loomed 
as the saviour of his people. 

Bud Kelland sounds a fresh, clear note in 
our national discussions, 





Amendment of the Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, many 
inaccurate news stories have appeared 
in the press recently relative to the 
amendment of the Retirement Act. 

In the interest of accuracy I print here- 
with a press release issued by the Civil 
Service Commission yesterday: 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the office charged with the administra- 
tion of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
pointed out today that a great deal of mis- 
information has appeared in certain news- 
papers with respect to the permissive inclu- 
sion of Members of Congress in the Civil 
Service Retirement System. The, Commis- 
sion has therefore issued the following state- 
ment to provide a correct understanding of 
the facts: 

There are 531 Members of Congress, and 
this number is but .0004 of the million and 
a@ quarter persons now subject to the retire- 
ment law; in other words, one Member of 
a to every 2,500 persons under this 
aw. 

Of these 531 potential recipients of an- 
nuity benefits, there must be excluded: 

1. Those who do not exercise the option 
to come under the system; 

2. Those who die before becoming eligibie 
for annuity benefits; 

8. A still larger number who, though serv- 
ing for one or two Congresses, would be with- 
out annuity benefits because they would not 
have sufficient service to entitle them thereto; 

4. Those who continue in service after be- 
coming eligible for annuity but die before 
retirement; and 

5. Those who leave Congress with sufficient 
service but are too young to draw annuity 
upon separation and who die before reaching 
the age entitling them to annuity benefits. 

The law requires that a Member of Con- 
gress must have had at least 5 years of service 
and have reached age 62 to receive a deferred 


annuity. Therefore, with the relatively small 
number of Members of Congress who will ever 
become recipients of annuities, the added cost 
to the system by reason of their inclusion 
would be comparatively negligible. 

Instead of costing from twenty-one to 
thirty million dollars to retire Congressmen, 
as has been loosely alleged, the cost of re- 
tiring all those affected, considering the very 
small number of Members of Congress who 
would be able to meet the required age and 
service conditions at the end of this Congress, 
would not now be more than $80,000 per 
annum. If applied to the full membership, 
which will never at any time be the case, 
the cost per annum would be approximately 
half a million dollars and not the $30,000,000 
alleged. It should also be remembered that 
one-half of the amount would be met by 
deductions from the salaries of Members of 
Congress, whose salaries would be reduced by 
5 percent, the same as all other workers 
affected by the Federal retirement law. 

Those who assert a Member of Congress 
can buy a $4,100 annuity on payment of a 
single premium of $1.40 speak of a condition 
that does not and cannot exist. 

It is absolutely improbable that any pres- 
ent. Member of Congress would apply for 
annuity upon contributing to the system for 
1 day only. The statute itself limits the 
time during which a Member of Congress 
can elect to become a member of the retire- 
ment system. Those in the service when the 
recent act was passed have the calendar year 
1942 to elect to come under the system, while 
all who enter the service after January 24, 
1942, have only 6 months from date of oath 
of office in which to exercise the option. 

Under the terms of the recent amendment, 
Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are subject to the same obliga- 
tions and benefits of the act as all others, 
with the exception that they are granted 
the option of becoming members or re- 
maining outside the system and are not 
subject to automatic separation for retire- 
ment. 

The Congress has not, as alleged, voted 
itself annuity benefits which are more favor- 
able to its Members than for regular Fed- 
eral employees. The recent retirement legis- 
lation continues the customary practice of 
permitting officers and employees to secure 
old-age benefits when the system is extended 
to them, without being compelled to con- 
tribute for their past service, and this ap- 
plies to those in the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government just as much 
as to those in the legislative branch. 

The ailowance of prior service credit to 
incoming participants has been an estab- 
lished principle in legislation for public em- 
ployees for a great many years and reflects 
the accepted practice in retirement planning. 

If Members of Congress were excluded 
from the provisions of the Retirement Act, 
they would be the only group of Federal 
officers and employees without retirement 
security. It would be difficult to justify any 
such discrimination. 

The general trend of recent years has been 
to provide old age or retirement benefits 
for all workers covering their active career, 
the Social Security Act applying to employ- 
ees in industry in general, and the Rail- 
road Retirement Act applying to railroad 
employees. Liberal pensions have been pro- 
vided for the Federal judiciary, military, and 
naval officers and enlisted men, who make no 
contribution whatever for their retirement 
benefits. Federal judges may retire on full 
pay after the required service and age; com- 
missioned officers of the military services 
may retire with pay either for disability or 
age; both the judicial and the military 
groups retire without contributing to any 
retirement fund whereas, under the new re- 
tirement law, Members of Congress affected 
have 5 percent of their salaries deducted for 
retirement, 
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A Member of Congress shares with other 
workers the necessity of facing old age. At 
that time he cannot rely for the support of 
himself and his family upon honors bestowed 
upon him by past election to high office. If 
this were expected, then such positions could 
be held only by persons of independent means 
and income, with resulting damage to our 
democratic form of government. In the past, 
numerous occasions have arisen where Mem- 
bers of Congress in their old age have had to 
depend on private charity for support. On 
many other occasions, Members of Congress 
of outstanding ability have voluntarily re- 
tired from public life because of the necessity 
of making future provision for their families, 
thus depriving the country of their experience 
in legislative work. By no means are all 
Members of Congress wealthy men, and the 
financial demands on them are great. Rec- 
ognizing these factors, the recent retirement 
legislation simply provides Members of Con- 
gress with the same retirement benefits, no 
more and no less, as that provided for more 
than 1,000,000 civilian employees. 

The States of New York, Maryland, Ohio, 
and North Carolina are among those which 
already provide retirement benefits for their 
elective officials (including legislative), so 
that the recent amendment to the Retire- 
ment Act constitutes no precedent for legis- 
lative officials. Even if the granting of retire- 
ment benefits to Members of Congress is an 
innovation, certainly innovation is not, of it- 
self, a tenable ground for denial of security 
which seems so clearly justified in the case of 
the legislator as well as in the case of the 
rank and file of civil employees. Failure to 
act merely because of innovation can result 
only in stagnation. We are in the midst of 
development of the permanent policy of pro- 
viding the security of retirement annuities 
to all persons, public and private. 





Teamsters’ Strike at Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from Michigan livestock 
dealers: 

DetTro!IT, MicH., vIA RocEers City, MIcu, 
January 31, 1942. 
Representative FreD BRADLEY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We have been requested to negotiate with 
the Teamsters Union, No. 337, at Detroit, 
Mich. We have 71 employees eligible for 
membership. These companies requested an 
election which was flatly refused by the unicn 
and a strike threatened for Sunday nicht. 
In order to determine for ourselves, a fair, 
impartial election was held Saturday night 
with 59 against the union, 3 for, and 9 
absent. A strike and violence is still threat- 
ened for Sunday night, February 1. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the livestock for 
the city of Detroit passes through these 
yards. We supply packing houses who de- 
liver to Army camps and Stations. Around 
1,500 individual trucks deliver livestock to 
this stockyard weekly. Stopping these trucks 
will deprive 70,000 farmers of an outlet for 
their livestock. We have no objection to 
dealing with a union that represents our 
employees. We should, however, not be 
coerced into forcing them into a union they 
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do not want. A strike would tie up the meat 
supply thereby of Detroit. Your efforts on 
our behalf to prevent this catastrophe are 
urgently solicited. 

Detroit LivesTtocK ASSOCIATION, 

J. J. Kippon, President. 

W. J. CHampers, Secretary. 

BisHop, Hammonp & Co., 

Riptey & MARSHALL, 

MICHIGAN LivesTOCK EXCHANGE, 





Tax Commission of the State of Wash- 
ington Opposes Federal Retail Sales 
Tax Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, because I believe the subject 
matter to be very pertinent, and because 
I believe the letter sent me by the 
chairman of the tax commission of my 
own State contains factual data and per- 
suasive arguments which are enlighten- 
ing to all who read them, I am including 
herein a letter which tersely and effec- 
tively indicts the proposal for the Fed- 
eral enactment of sales taxes, the read- 
ing of which analysis I recommend to 
all who are concerned by tne tax prob- 
lem. 

The letter is as follows: 


STATE OF WASHINGTON Tax COMMISSION, 
Olympia, January 23, 1942. 
Hon. JOHN M CoFFEE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Corree: Press reports indicate 
that various Members of Congress are con- 
sidering the advisability of enacting a Fed- 
eral retail sales tax law. Our State is some- 
what concerned, fearing that the idea may 
become a reality. 

You are no doubt familiar in a general 
way, at least, with the various excise taxes 
imposed by the State of Washington, start- 
ing with a business and occupation tax in 
1933, which extended to practically all busi- 
nesses, including that of retailing, upon 
which the tax amounted to one-half of 1 
percent of gross sales. This law was repealed 
as of May 1, 1935, and in lieu thereof there 
was enacted the Revenue Act of 1935, which, 
as now amended and in force, imposes upon 
purchasers a 3-percent retail sales tax, and in 
addition thereto imposes upon retail sellers a 
tax of one-fourth of 1 percent of gross Sales. 

We have now had 8% years of experience 
in the administration of sales-tax laws, and 
have thus gained considerable knowledge 
concerning their practical operations from 
the standpoint of both the State and the tax- 
payer. Irrespective of the merits or demerits 
of a sales tex in the State’s revenue struc- 
ture, we are faced with the fact that the State 
of Washington has such a tax; that it is a 
major source of revenue; and that it will 
probably continue for some time to come. 

We do not believe it advisable for the Fed- 
eral Government to invade this field, for 
several reasons, for instance: 

We doubt the ability of Federal authorities 
to administer such a law equitably. Not that 


they are less competent than State adminis- 
trators, but because of the necessity of final 
entralized authority being far distant from 


the origin of problems that will arise, and 
also because of the great diversity of eco- 
nomic conditions in the several States. 

Some 22 States now depend, in consider- 
able degree, upon revenue from retail sales. 
These laws all differ one from the other, but 
do not conflict as to jurisdiction. Any Federal 
law would, at best, square with a similar law 
cf only 1 State. Neither tax administrators 
nor lawyers always think alike, hence rules of 
procedure and interpretations as to the appli- 
cation of the law made by a Federal authority 
would, in many cases, differ from those of a 
State authority made under identical facts. 
This would confuse taxpayers and bring about 
centempt for the law. 

Any law that the Government might adopt 
would undoubtedly, through pressure-group 
influence, contain either numerous exemp- 
tions in respect to the purchase of varicus 
kinds of commodities or varying rates between 
different articles. We have had experience 
with both of these situations. Selective ex- 
emptions and rates, in our opinion, create 
conditions, above all others, that provoke in- 
surmountable difficulties not only for the 
administrator but particularly for the tax- 
collecting and taxpaying merchant. Good 
will of the merchant is essential to the suc- 
cessful operation of a retail sales tax. 

Lastly, we believe that the proposed Federal 
tax would not be wiilingly accepted by the 
public—would create disrespect for our long 
existing tax laws and would undoubtedly ma- 
terially decrease the revenue of our State. 

We are not unmindful of the Government’s 
revenue requirements nor do we desire to have 
you take any action inimicable to our war 
effort or embarrassing to the administration. 
We do not presume to volunteer advice to 
those charged with the raising of public rev- 
enue, as to specific sources best available for 
such revenue. We do, however, earnestly urge 
a most thorough investigation of those sources 
before entering a field upon which many of 
the States now depend for essential income. 

A s'milar letter is being mailed to each 
member of our congressional delegation. 

Very truly yours, 
Tax COMMISSION OF THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
T. M. JENNER, Chairman, 





Defeat in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, every citizen interested in the 
welfare of cur Nation and the continu- 
ance of the American way of life is asking 
questions these days regarding the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, and a threatened at- 
tack by the Japanese on our Pacific coast 
has made our people living there espe- 
cially alert to the situation. 

It is well that we Members of Congress 
have as complete information as possible 
as to what those people are thinking 
about during these times. 

I am, therefore, submitting an editorial 
that appeared in the Long Beach Inde- 
pendent of Long Beach, Calif., on Sun- 
day, January 25, 1942, entitled “Defeat 
in the Pacific,” which according to in- 
formation reaching me very directly 
states the vital questions being asked by 
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our people on the Pacific coast at this 
time. The editorial follows: 


DEFEAT IN THE PACIFIC 


Americans are learning the taste of defeat. 
Our reverses started with Pearl Harbor and 
for nearly 2 months they have continued un- 
abated. Our Army and Navy was caught at a 
time when both were fast asleep. We are 
asked to “Remember Pearl Harbor.” How 
could we ever forget it? We will remember it 
not so much as the scene of a dastardly attack 
based on perfidy and deceit but rather as a 
shameful exposure of our negligence. The 
attack was to be expected and both the Army 
and Navy were supposed to have been pre- 
pared for exactly the kind of attack that oc- 
curred. We know what happened, in part, 
but there is a growing conviction that even 
yet we haven’t been given the whole truth. 

The days. the weeks, and the months march 
on and only the heroic episode of Wake Island 
and the defense of the Philippines by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur are bright spots in the 
gloomy outlook. Even they are but evidences 
of failure on the part of those whose respon- 
sibility to the American people was to see to 
it that the Pacific outposts were protected. 
Tc lessen the results of the failures men died 
valiantly for their country and their blood is 
on the hands of those who prate empty words 
of things to come and then do nothing about 
it. 

The key to the Pacific struggle, the fate of 
Singapore, the great naval base, hangs in the 
balance and the future looks dark indeed. If 
Singapore falls what then? 

By land, by sea and by air, the implacable 
enemy extends his hold and the British fall 
back and only the indomitable Dutch stand 
and deliver the blows that stand between us 
and disaster. As for us we haven't even yet 
met the enemy in force with the exception of 
MacArthur’s glorious stand. 

Why were not the fleets of planes, the guns, 
and tanks, we were told rolled off the produc- 
tion line in 1940-41, moved to these strategic 
outposts in sufficient quantities? Do we have 
them? The Truman report to the Senate says 
we do not. Does this mean we were lied to in 
1941? And now, the Government censors all 
production figures and no one knows whether 
we are delivering the goods to our hard-press- 
ed fighting forces. Will we be lied to about 
this? Will the censorship cover up more 
blunders and more stupidities? Will we con- 
tinue to tolerate the bickering of the huge 
monopolies concerned only with how much 
money they can make while our boys, smash- 
ed to bloody bits fall at Bataan and else- 
where? If anything is done we must do it 
and the time is terribly short. 

Who is responsible for the confusion, the 
delay, the errors piled upon errors that have 
marked our every step? Where e’se can 
responsibility rest but upon the shoulders 
of those whom we placed in positions of 
power to see to these things? The colos- 
sal blunder of the Office of Production Man- 
agement has cost us what in lives and 
money? Who will punish the traitors who 
lurk behind every word of the Truman re- 
port on our war production? Who will 
fix the responsibility and demand that pen- 
alties be exacted for the shocking revelation 
of the Vinson report on war profits? Both 
our Senate and House have pulled away the 
curtain and we see the shameful failure 
fully exposed. Are these things brought 
about by a handful of men, greedy for 
gold, greater than the will of 130,000,000 
Americans for victory? 

Again, a decision must be made, and it 
cannot be mede in Washington, for Wash- 
ington too often has failed. This decision 
must be made by the people in every State, 
in every hamlet and city, and upon every 
farm. That decision must be to demand 
a leadership that acts decisively in the war 
crisis, that confusion end, and that profits 
go. This much we owe to those who die 
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on our far-flung fronts, outnumbered, illy 
equipped, who sacrifice themselves that we 
may gain time to repair our terrible neglect. 

Less than that is not enough and less 
would only write again in ever-increasing 
figures of blood, toil, and money the repeti- 
tious chapters that mark our current history 
with the lesson we have yet to learn—always 
too late with too littie. " 





Case for the Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many laymen and high officials who 
feel that the Fiorida Canal will be of 
benefit to the Nation in the way of na- 
tional defense. I beg leave to insert an 
editorial from the Ocala Evening Star, 
Ocala, Fla., in regard to this canal. I 
trust that every Member will see fit to 
read it. 

The editorial follows: 

CASE FOR THE CANAL 


The rapidly moving events of the war in 
the Atlantic are making the case for the 
Florida ship canal stronger day by day. The 
recent sinkings of ships off the Atlantic sea- 
board, including four tankers, which repre- 
sents 2 percent of the tankers in the Atlan- 
tic-Gulf trade, reveals the tragic mistake 
that Conzress made in failure to authorize 
completion of the ship canal when construc- 
tion was under way in 1935. 

The action of the Government this week 
in taking over the entire Clyde-Mallory line 
of steamships, to be used in war service, 
shows the vital need for additional bottoms. 
The statement of Secretary Ickes; Oil Co- 
ordinator, that the petroleum situation in 
the East is becoming tighter day by day, is 
another straw in the wind pointing to the 
need for a protected waterway between the 
Gulf and the Atlantic for barge traffic. The 
Navy has recently stated that shortly con- 
voys or patrols will have to be organized for 
ships moving between the Atlantic’ and the 
Guif. Any such convoy not only means that 
every ship in the convoy will have to move 
at the rate of the slowest ship, but that all 
ships will be delayed while convoys are being 
assembled, and that that portion of our 
naval strength used for convoy cannot be 
used elsewhere. 

If the cross-State canal could be opened 
to barge depth, it would relieve the neces- 
sity of convoys south of the Atlantic en- 
trance to the canal for all types of shallow- 
draft vessels, including oil barges, and re- 
lease an estimated 100 tankers in the At- 
lantic-Gulf trade for service elsewhere. 
Whatever deficiency there may be in barges 
could be supplied while the canal is under 
construction. 

“For such preparedness as we have, thanks 
are due to President Rocsevelt,” says the 
Moultrie Observer, in commenting on the 
President’s message to Governor Talmedce 
last March, pointing to the loss and des truc- 
tion of oil tankers in the event of war with 
Germany. “The President has been fore- 
sighted while others have been handsighted. 
He has not failed to give the warning but 
his leadership has cften been rejected, and 
his programs jor national defense have been 
opposed by those thinking more in terms of 
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politics than of the safety of our Govern- 
ment.” 

President Roosevelt, looking into the fu- 
ture, has wanted to build a ship canal across 
Florida, but he has met opposition on every 
hand. He has been timorous of going ahead 
in the face of such opposition. He should 
not be timorous any longer, as the Nation has 
come to have a profound respect for his 
foresight and judgment. 

Administration leaders in Congress are now 
studying a billion-dollar rivers and harbors 
bill, and the press dispatches tell us that 
they will recommend its passage, selecting 
such projects for immediate appropriation 
as are deemed necessary for national defense. 
To date the Florida canal has not been given 
a defense status. 

We don’t know how low it would take to 
open the canal to barge depth—possibly 18 
months. Once opened, it undoubtedly would 
be of great value to the national defense. 
President Roosevelt would be justified, we 
believe, in placing a barge canal across Flor- 
ida on the “must” list of rivers and harbors 
projects, for which an appropriation amount- 
ing to possibly half a billion dollars will be 
asked. 

In addressing the Governor of Georgia 10 
months ago, Mr. Roosevelt was urging the 
construction of a pipe line across the south- 
eastern State. The Georgia Assembly de- 
feated the pipe-line project by the votes of 
27 senators. Since then, however, the line 
has been opened and is now carrying petro- 
leum oils from the Gulf coast to Atlanta 

The record shows that 10 months ago tne 
President knew the critical conditions which 
this Nation faced. If Mr. Roosevelt believes 
a barge canal across Florida will be of bene- 
fit to the national defense, even 2 years 
hence, he need only say the word and Con- 
gress would act. The expense would not be 
great, around $20,000,000. 

If we are to raise an army of six or seven 
million men, arm and equip them and keep 
supplies flowing to our Aliies. we are going to 
need every mode of transportation to the ut- 
most, otherwise our lack of transportation 
will become the bottleneck which will 
throttle down our whole productive effort 

Florida, as a State and its people are in 
position to perform a real national service 
which would result beneficially not only to 
this Nation, but to the entire world. That 
service lies in a united people recognizing 
the benefits that would flow from a cross- 
State waterway, to be built immediately, and 
urging our representatives in Congress to 
work together to that end. 





Jim Farley’s Friends—His Address at 
Davenport, Iowa, Packed With Good 
Sense and Beautiful Phrase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I take 
great pleasure in including an editorial 
from the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus of 
October 25, 1941, commenting on the visit 
of the Honorable James A. Farley to the 
Quad Cities area. I am sure the happy 
allusions to Mr. Farley’s present state of 
health and joviality will prove pleasant 
reading to his myriad of friends. 
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The editorial follows: 
FARLEY AT ST. AMBROSE 

You wouldn’t think of Jim Farley as an 
expert on libraries. He grew up in the rough- 
and-tumble school of experience, was a first 
baseman, star salesman, contractor, boxing 
commission head, politician, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and now a businessman and star sales- 
man again. 

But Mr. Farley can fill almost any role 
you name. The.address he gave yesterday 
afternoon at the dedication of the new St. 
Ambrose College library in Davenport would 
have done justice to a sage professor of 
literature. It was packed with good sense 
and beautiful phrases. 

One little slip we might call attention to. 
Mr. Farley was talking about the great minds 
we meet in books, and he asked: “How many 
people do you know and what sort are they? 
One hundred, two hundred, three hundred? 
Not that many; well, surely, not that many 
intimately. * * * But in books we meet 
hundreds of people with whom our daily 
lives would never bring us face to face.” 

That wouldn’t apply to Jim Farley. He 
knows thousands of people, probably as many 
as there are names in the St. Ambrose library. 
But we know no one else who can match 
him in this respect, and the library charac- 
ters are no doubt more interesting than a lot 
of the political hacks he had to deal with. 

But he seems to have been right, at that, 
for he asked how many “you” knew and 
made no disclaimer about himself. 

Mr. Farley wasn’t a happy man about this 
time a year ago, for he had been denied the 
Democratic nomination for President and 
had stepped out as national chairman. But 
the old joviality that friends recall in 1939, 
when he attended the postmasters’ State con- 
vention in Rock Island, is back on his face. 
He no longer has to worry about political 
obligations and is recouping his private for- 
tune. 

Mr. Farley can look back over his career 
in politics without bitterness. Although he 
failed to gain the presidential nomination, he 
has said that the greatest honor he ever re- 
ceived came at the 1940 convention, when 
the Virginia statesman, CarTER GLass, placed 
his name in nomination. But we see no rea- 
son why he should give up hope of the main 
goal, 





McKinley—A Great Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February $3, 1942 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Hon. JosepH W. MartTINn, Jr., 
Republican leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and chairman of the Republi- 
can National Committee at the annual 
McKinley Day dinner of the Montgomery 
County Republican Executive Committee 
at Dayton, Ohio, on January 31, 1942: 

Mr. Toastmaster, distinguished guests, 
fellow Americans, the great State of Ohio 
has produced many able and distinguished 
men and women. This Commonwealth has, 
with the exception of Virginia, furnished 
more Presidents of the United States than 
any other State in the Union. Seven of its 
distinguished sons have sat in the White 
House, Not the least of these was that really 
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great man born at Niles, on January 29, 1843, 
and who died at Buffalo, N. Y., of wounds 
received at the hand of the misguided assas- 
sin, Leon Czolgosz, on September 6, 1901, at 
the Pan American Exposition. He lingered 8 
days, while a Nation mourned, before he died 
on September 14, 1901. 

William McKinley was a truly great man 
because he was a gentle, kindly man of 
simple tastes, benevolent attitude toward his 
fellowmen, and a gallant and devoted hus- 
band to an invalid wife.. He was a stanch 
Republican because he earnestly believed in 
the principles of Republicanism. 

President McKinley’s life was saddened by 
the fact that he had to take his Nation into 
war. He was by nature a man of peace, as 
his country, by nature, is a Nation of peace. 
Reluctant to go into war, when he realized 
no other course was open to him but to lead 
his country into conflict he did not hesitate. 
He prosecuted the war vigorously, once he 
had to engage in it. He always did vigorously 
whatever he had to do. In the Civil War he 
went in as a private, while still in his ’teens. 
His earnest and brave service earned for him 
promotion to a commission, and he came out 
of the war a major with a record of distin- 
guished service. 

William McKinley was a Christian gentle- 
man. His life and his work are for all pos- 
terity lessons in gentleness, perseverance, 
kindliness coupled with determination once 
his course was chosen. We, in the terrible 
struggle we are now engaged in, can well keep 
his example before us. 

It is a great privilege to be able to speak 
in this city, the birthplace of one, and the 
scene of the little bicycle business which 
was the support of both of those illustrious 
brothers, Orville and Wilbur Wright, who 
gave to America and the world the airplane. 

When those two daring inventors first flew 
their fragile craft at Kitty Hawk, N. C., on 
December 17, 1903, they changed the course 
of history. 

Thus it was that two imaginative and cou- 
rageous men of long American lineage gave 
to America, for a time, supremacy.in the 
air. 

For the sake of the world, for the sake 
of civilization, for the sake of liberty and 
human progress, we must again attain and 
retain supremacy in the air. We must never 
again permit any nation, or any combina- 
tion of nations, to become so much stronger 
than we that they can challenge the peace 
and the freedom of the world regardless of 
the desires or the power of America. 

We in the United States prayed for peace. 
As a people we have always wanted peace. 
But we are now in, and a part of this world 
war, and peace cannot come for any people 
on the globe until the madmen who are 
leading their armies on a rampage of brute 
force and ruthless conquest are put out of 
the world. 

Whatever we may have desired before 
Japan opened the armed conflict with us, 
we must go threugh to the end—for decency 
and freedom. There is no stopping place 
for us now short of complete victory. Re- 
gardiess of how much it costs of how long 
it takes, of the struggle which must be 
made, we must and we will win this war. 
When we do, when finally the enemy is 
vanquished, it must be so arranged, if it is 
within the realm of human intelligence so 
to ordain it, that no combination of power- 
lustful, inhuman, brutal leaders, on conquest 
bent, shall ever again be able to start an- 
other world conflagration. Our task is be- 
fore us. It is a test not only of courage, 
it is a test of inventive genius, in which 
America excels; it is a test of wealth and 
manpower in machine and munitions pro- 
duction, in which America excels; it is a 
test of love of country, love of liberty, love 
of human progress, in which America excels, 
against driven, deluded peoples who have 
been betrayed, misled, and deceived by their 





power-drunk leaders. Who doubts which 
side eventually will win? 

I said on another occasion a hundred and 
thirty million free, enlightened, liberty-loving 
people cannot be vanquished by the driven 
slave-soldiers of the dictators. Recently, I 
read somewhere a similar thought well stated. 
It was that we in America now realize the 
magnitude of our task, which is nothing less 
than the saving of our civilization itself. We 
realize that liberties dearer than life to us 
are unknown to those peoples whose rulers 
drive them on and on in .wars of aggression 
and conquest—for what? For the aggrandize- 
ment of the rulers and leaders. Never for any 
benefits for the people. The surest reason we 
shall defeat these oppressed, driven peoples 
is that we, as a great free people; have wholly 
united to accept the challenge of this war. 
For us it is no war of military clique. For us 
it is no war for the glorification of men who 
are mad with lust for power. If any group 
or clique in this Nation believes the emer- 
gency of this war can be used to destroy our 
form of government, our American way of life, 
or to set up on the continent of North Amer- 
ica any sort of totalitarian rule, they are due 
for just as great defeat as our other enemies 
are. 

The American people have entered this 
war with the deep conviction that all we hold 
most dear, all that makes life worth while and 
beautiful, all our spiritual, and cultural, and 
material values depend upon our winning it. 

Those who are fighting for the dictators 
must realize that if they win they only per- 
petuate their own enslavement. When we 
win we will set the world free of the menace 
of these frightful, destructive wars every gen- 
eration. 

The American people—every man and every 
woman in this Nation—must feel, and will 
feel, this is his or her war. Our personal-for- 
tunes, our personal liberty, our very right of 
personal freedom of conscience, are bound 
up in the outcome. Death is preferable to 
slavery under Japanese militarism, nazi-ism, 
or fascism. We want in America no brand of 
dictatorship, no kind of totalitarianism other 
than continuing government by a totality of 
the people. So we must see to it that, while 
we are engaged in this struggle at arms, no 
insidious effort is successful, should such an 
effort be made, to abolish—even for a little 
while—our free constitutional form and mode 
of government, our free, American way of life. 

American farmers realize fully there is 
nothing but suffering for them under any 
form of absolutism. American working men 
and women know there is nothing but slav- 
ery, terror, and drudgery for them under any 
form of absolutism. American property own- 
ers—every class of our people—know that, 
despite any faults our American system of 
government, of life, of enterprise, may have, 
our American system of government, life, and 
enterprise is still incomparably better, and 
finer, and richer than anything any other 
system in the world has to offer. 

Once awakened, once aroused, the Amer- 
ican people are the most dangerous power in 
this world, and they are aroused now. The 
bombs and torpedoes at Pearl Harbor, and 
Wake and Midway and Guam and Manila 
have aroused the righteous wrath of America. 
The heroic fight Gen. Douglas MacArthur is 
putting up with his brave troops is an ex- 


ample of what America can do, and will do. 


All America must now be motivated by just 
one supreme purpose—to turn out a veritable 
avalanche of airplanes, of tanks, of antiair- 
craft guns, of submarines, of naval craft, 
merchant shipping—everything of every kind 
those boys out on the seas, and those other 
boys in the far-off is'es, and our boys still 
here at home need to do the job. We must— 
and we will—take supremacy in the air over 
Germany and Japan. We must spare no ex- 
pense, we must not withhold a single effort, 
to produce the machinery and munitions of 
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War so sorely needed by our Navy and our 
armies to assure victory. In addition to that 
we must furnish our allies with still more 
machines, implements, and supplies of war. 
That includes food as well as munitions. 

This is the most titanic struggle between 
the forces of evil and the forces of good, be- 
tween the forces of brutal strength, brutal 
cunning, and brutal cruelty, and the forces of 
intelligence, enlightenment, liberty, civiliza- 
tion, and human progress the world ever saw. 
In its conclusions will be decided the destiny 
of civilization for centuries to come. This 
struggle will determine whether mankind 
shall be compelled by power-mad maniacs to 
lapse back into another dark age, or whether 
intelligent, decent, liberty-loving mankind 
shall drive back this assault on civilization 
and then so arrange matters that such car- 
nage cannot again be brought about. 

Unless we follow this war through to such 
a conclusion as will give assurance to the 
world it will not happen again in another 
quarter of a century, unless we can give a 
sick and devastated world generations in 
which to recover and advance, the war will 
have been fought in vain. It will not be 
finished. It will be merely another act in 
the drama—the tragic drama—of the race 
destroying itself, its very soul, in the furnace 
of hatreds and fears. 

That, my fellow Americans, is the job 
which lies ahead of us. That is the struggle 
in which we are engaged. So titanic is it, 
so fraught with vital consequences not only 
for this generation of human kind but for 
many generations to come, that it becomes 
unthinkable that any individual or any 
group of individuals possibly could be blind 
enough and selfish enough to try to use this 
awful trial and struggle for their selfish gains 
in power or place or profit, Every liberty- 
loving man and woman who cherishes a free 
America must help to see to it that no group 
or clique of self-seekers, political or other- 
wise, shall try to wreck our Government or 
our way of life, under cover of this war. 
We do not need to abandon our biparty 
system of government. We do not need to 
abandon our constitutional forms and modes. 
We do not need to be under any duress of 
silence, any prohibition of appraisal or sug- 
gestion as to policies or operations in gov- 
ernment and in the war which we may be- 
lieve faulty, weak, or dangerous to the wel- 
fare of our Nation. 

If I know the temper of the American 
people they are ready drastically to dis- 
cipline any group or class which tries at 
the expense of the national defense to ad- 
vance selfish causes or to promote personal 
ends. 

We simply cannot risk any division of ef- 
fort. We must have just one kind of unity in 
this Nation; that is unity of determination, 
unity of energy, unity of effort in producing 
all the airplanes, all the tanks, and guus, and 
ships, and shells, and other munitions of war 
necessary to win this conflict, to end this war 
in the quickest possible time with the least 
loss of life and the fewest broken bodies and 
shattered minds. 

We have the awful fate of France as a lesson 
always before us. We know what lies at the 
end of division, shirking, bickering, scheming 
for place and power by those more intent 
upon their own fortunes than upon the wel- 
fare of their nation. Where are all those 
schemers now? What was their fate? They 
are slaves under the bayonets of the Nazi sol- 
diers, and it is we and our allies who must set 
them free again. 

We must never forget that a week’s delay 
in producing planes, tanks, munitions means 
hundreds—perhaps thousands—of dead Amer- 
ican boys, mangled and crippled American 
boys, boys with minds shattercd by the stark 
horror of fighting hopelessly against machines 
they cannot reach. 

We must, my fellow citizens, we must turn 
every thought, every effort, every hope to the 
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task of outbuilding the world in the machines 
and munitions those boys in the Navy and 
the Army need to carry us to victory. 

Nor should we neglect to keep our domestic 
situation intact so we shall not lose the peace 
after winning the war. We cannot risk going 
into econcmic chaos and, by that road, travel- 
ing to dictatorship, after the war is ended. 
The readjustments of peace are going to be 
almost as difficult as the str-iggles of the war. 
Those readjustments must be world wide 
and world shaking in character. We must 
prepare ourselves for that time. America will 
have to lead the world back to peace. It will 
be our task, when this terrible struggle of 
arms is ended, to show the world the way back 
to liberty, to work, to commerce, to industry— 
yes, and to church, cathedral, and college. 
The pastors and the priests of this Nation, 
the college presidents and the school teachers, 
the writers, as well as the farmers, and the 
wege earners, ard the soldiers and the sailors, 
have their task ahead of them. They will not 
fail the world 

That, in brief, my fellow citizens, is the 
work which lies before us. Regardless of its 
co , regardless of its duration, regardless of 
it: difficulties and its griefs and its agonies, 
that is the task which confronts us. God 
give us the strength, the faith, and the fervor 
to do it well and quickly. 

We must all pray and work to the end that 
the years to come shall see a peaceful world, 
patterned after the liberty, the progress, and 
the ideals of America—each country in its 
own way—but all living in amity. Right 
must triumph. Right will triumph. Amer- 
ica shall stand. The world shall be saved. 
Let us go forward to the battle convinced that 
we shall win, for our cause is just. 





The Plumed Knight—Quad City Commu- 
nity Honored by Presence of James A. 
Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
privileged to include editorials from the 
Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times and the 
Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier, felicitating the 
Honorable James A. Farley in connection 
with his part in the dedicatory cere- 
monies at St. Ambrose College: 


[From the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times of 
October 24, 1941.] 


A COMMUNITY EVENT 


The Quad city community joins with the 
Davenport diocese of the Catholic church in 
the dedication of the new $125,000 adminis- 
tration building and library at St. Ambrose 
College today. It is an event which trans- 
cends religious and parochial interests ana 
distinctions since this rapidly growing educa- 
tional institution now extends its influence 
to communities and cities hundreds of miles 
away. 

The presence of the Honorable James A. 
Farley, former Postmaster General, as the 
principal speaker at the dedication cere- 
monies denotes the place which St. Ambrose 
has ccme to occupy in the field of education. 
No happier selection could have been made 
than that which found this most genial and 
popular American personality gracing the 
events of the day. 


This community is gratified indeed to be 
host to this “plumed knight” of the political 
wars. 

The new library building was made possinie 
through both a community and diocesan 
appreciation of St. Ambrose College. More 
than $40,000 of the amount was subscribed 
by the non-Catholic friends of the institu- 
tion, as a token of recognition of its worth 
as a community asset. 

At a dinner last evening at which those 
who took a leading part in this phase of the 
fund-raising campaign were guests of the 
college, opportunity was afforded anew for 
an expression of the spirit of cooperation 
which made possible this contribution. 


[From the Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier of Octo- 
ber 25, 1941] 


MINDS AT WORK 


Former Postmaster General Farley right- 
fully used the occasion Friday of his dedica- 
tion of a library building at St. Ambrose col- 
lege, Davenport, to voice a plea for national 
unity. 

Records tell us of the olden world’s strug- 
gles Today’s records will tell those who fol- 
low of our burdens. The records, as other 
American institutions, must be defended by 
all our will, our strength, our intelligent co- 
hesion. We cannot have the inteligence we 
need without lamps of learning. Libraries 
are such lamps. The placing of these facili- 
ties in the hands of all the people becomes a 
duty, a trust taking on an atmosphere of 
sacredness. 

Nations which have gone barbaric in the 
face of these opportunities of learning should 
put us on guard against inside-the-house 
disputes while graver danger approaches from 
without. 

Americans are intelligent, inside and out- 
side library opportunities. When the two 
are combined a condition is created which 
should overcome all obstacles in the active 
path of grasping the real picture. 





Resolution of Pi Gamma Mu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Social Science Honor Society, Pi 
Gamma Mu, at the eighth national con- 
vention of the society, held in New York 
City, December 29 and 30, 1941, are, in 
my judgment, worthy of the considera- 
tion of every loyal American. May the 
patriotism of this group be an example 
for others to follow: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
upon request of the President, has declared 
that a state of war exists between the United 
States and Japan, Germany, and Italy; and 

Whereas upon the result of this war de- 
pend the safety of our country and the per- 
petuation of those cherished rights set forth 
in our Constitution and which make us a 
free people, insuring our American way of 
life: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Social Science 
Honor Society, Pi Gamma Mu, Inc., reaffirm 
their loyalty to our country and to the Con- 
stitution upon which it rests, pledge our 
support to the Government and assure the 
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President and Congress of our readiness to 
respond to whatever call may be made upon 
us by those in authority to help bring this 
conflict to a triumphant conclusion and for 
the successful maintenance of our liberties 
and the restoration of the freedom of peo- 
ples now enslaved by the enemies of democ- 
racy and Christianity; be it further 

Resolved, That this society be vigilant in 
preventing, uncovering, and reporting to the 
proper authorities any acts of sabotage and 
espionage to the duly constituted authori- 
ties and any other subversive activities that 
would weaken our national defense or 
slacken the prosecution of the plans for the 
conflict in which our Nation is engaged; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the National Social Science 
Honor Society, Pi Gamma Mu, Inc., by the en- 
couragement it gives to the study of human 
relationships contribute all within its power 
to help build a post-war world order, with 
protective safeguards, which will make impos- 
sible, or less likely, the recurrence of such 
a catastrophe as that which has now involved 
the world; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States 
of America, to our Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, to any other 
governmental bodies as deemed advisable, and 
to the secretary or president of each chapter 
of the society. 

LErOy ALLEN, 
National Executive Secretary, 





Our Second Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Mr. Clarence Budington Kel- 
land, executive and publicity director of 
the Republican National Committee, be- 
fore the American National Livestock 
Association at Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
January 8, 1942: 


I want to speak to you today about the 
second duty of every citizen of America dur- 
ing these days of sacrifice and suffering when 
our country is at war with a foreign enemy. 

To you—to no American—need I speak of 
our first duty. We—every one of us—have 
seen that duty and we have accepted it. We 
have taken it upon our shoulders with forti- 
tude, and we will carry it with that high reso- 
lution which is the heritage of this Nation. 

We are not a selfish nation, reaching out 
with predatory fingers to wrest from our 
neighbors the preperty that is theirs. We are 
rather a generous nation desiring peace and 
prosperity for all the world as well as fcr 
ourselves. We have not confined ourselves 
through the years of our history to mere good 
wishes, but have translated those good wishes 
into benevolent actions. It has not been our 
habit to take but to give. We revere peace 
and we abhor war. 

But we know how to make war, and the 
only war we know how to make is victorious 
war. 

Our first duty today is to make war. Our 
first duty is to give whatever our country 
shall find it necessary to ask of us. That is 
a simple sentence but it embraces all. 

A beautiful sentence has come down to us 
through the ages, a sentence which says, 
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“Greater love hath no man than this—that 
he shall lay down his life for his friend.” 
But I say to you that our first duty demands 
of us that we should show a higher love even 
than this. Our first duty requires of us that 
we shall amend the noble sentence to make it 
read, “Greater love hath no man than this— 
that he shall lay down. the life of his son for 
his country.” 

So our first duty is clear, but our second 
duty must be discussed and explained and 
clarified. 

The second duty of every citizen of the 
United States in time of war is to engage 
himself vigorously in politics. 

I hope you will bear with me until I make 
plain to you what I mean. I hope you will 
listen without impatience until I define for 
you the word “politics.” I hope you will not 
close your ears until I explain that I do not 
mean venial politics, or cheap, job-seeking, 
partisan politics, but that brand of politics 
which are the sole means by which a citizen 
may express his patriotism. 

In a republic the only way a common citi- 
zen can take part in the government of his 
country is by politics. Politics is the only 
device by which a common man can assert 
his citizenship. 

Unfortunately, the word politics has fallen 
into disrepute. When we hear it spoken we 
think of “ward heelers,” and purchased votes, 
and chicanery, and the thimble-rigging of 
elections. We think of politics as an activity 
that goes on for a few weeks before election 
day, and which is engaged in by office hunters 
and bosses seeking to perpetuate their petty 
powers. 

But these things are not politics. They are 
only the regrettable scum that gathers upon 
the surface of politics, 

Politics is the machinery through which the 
common man may see to it he is properly gov- 
erned. Politics is the voice by which he may 
express his will. Politics is the shield and 
buckler of free men. It is a weapon for the 
defense of human liberties, and for offense 
against any encroachment upon human liber- 
ties. Without politics this land of ours 
could not exist, and without politics all 
that mankind has striven and fought and 
suffered and bled for down the centuries would 
cease to be. 

Politics is good in time of peace; in time 
of war politics is indispensable. 

Since the attack by the Japanese Empire 
upon Pearl Harbor, which has added a new 
meaning to the word treachery, there has 
been widespread talk of unity. But in this 
country there need be no talk about unity 
against a common enemy. On that Sunday 
morning when bombs dropped upon Pearl 
Harbor this Nation was unified. It required 
no bombastic oratory to bring about that 
end. We are unified—Democrats, Republi- 
cans, new dealers, isolationists, interven- 
tionists. We are as one. Any individual or 
any party who performed or contemplates 
the performance, of any act which will im- 
pede our country in its march to victory is a 
traitor whose name should be written in 
shame beside the name of Benedict Arnold. 
We have no such traitors. 

But—and I speak to you today as if I 
were a dispassionate visitor from the planet 
Mars, come to study the affairs of this Nation 
with unbiased mind—there is a vast and 
important difference between national unity 
and political unity. 

National unity is unity, solidity, loyalty 
to the common state—to the country and to 
the flag which belong to all of us alike. 
Political unity is a cat of a different color. 
It is unity under the emblem of a single 
political party. 

When political unity comes in at the door 
human liberties go out of the window. When 
po'itical unity appears the freeman disap- 
pears. When political unity siezes a com- 
monwealth in its clutch it murders every one 
of those prized and essential institutions 


which make life upon this planet worth liv- 
ing. Political unity means that all opposi- 
tion dies and a one-party system arises—a 
system of tyranny upon which there is no 
deterrent and no check and no brake. Were 
there no such thing in the world today we 
would be at peace, for it is political unity 
which has plunged this world into war. It is 
those states and nations who have succumbed 
to political unity which have loosed upon this 
planet the madness that is bringing death to 
countless millions, which is bringing de- 
struction that may cause the debacle of 
civilization and make mankind pray that Di- 
vine Providence shall decree the end of the 
world. 

Germany has political unity. 

Italy has political unity. 

Japan has political unity. 

So, let every thinking American learn to 
distinguish between unity under a flag and 
unity under a symbol printed at the head of 
a column upon a ballot. 

May I quote to you the words of our last 
war President, uttered soon after this Nation 
plunged into the struggle in 1918? He was 
aware of the danger against which I warn 
you. With his great mind he saw it clearly 
and stated it emphatically. Woodrow Wilson 
was the head of a political party; he was 
elected as its candidate, but, while he de- 
manded national unity he abhorred political 
unity. His great mind was revolted by the 
thought of it. 

“We do not need less criticism in time of 
war,” he said, “but more. It is to be hoped 
that criticism will be constructive, but better 
unfair attack than autocratic repression.” 

I bring to you the words of another war 
President of the United States. He who 
said so many things that America must never 
forget uttered no words more important or 
searching than these. He spoke them in time 
of war when he himself was the target for 
attack. Abraham Lincoln said: 

“There is an important sense in which the 
government is distinct from the administra- 
tion. One is perpetual; the other tem 
and changeable. A man may be loyal to his 
government, and oppose the peculiar prin- 
ciples and methods of the administration.” 

This is no new thought of mine that the 
second duty of citizenship is to engage vig- 
orousiy in politics. It is no new fear, bred of 
partisanship, when I present to you the dan- 
gers of political unity. This thought and 
this fear were with the founders of this Re- 
public. From the beginning they were 
aware of it. This Nation had produced no 
clearer political vision than the vision of 
Thomas Jefferson. And I give you these 
words drafted by his pen, dictated by his love 
of freedom, and by his fear lest loose thinking 
might someday bring down in ruins what he 
fought so nobly to erect. 

“It would be a dangerous delusion” said 
Thomas Jefferson, “were a confidence in the 
man of our choice to silence our fears for the 
safety of our rights. ‘That confidence is 
everywhere the parent of despotism. Free 
government is founded upon jealousy and 
not in confidence. It is jealousy and not con- 
fidence which prescribes limited constitu- 
tions upon those whom we are Obliged to 
trust with power.” 

One other voice I quote you, not that an 
argument directed to thinking men needs 
the bolstering of quotations but to show you 
that men of all political parties have thought 
upon this subject and that their thinking 
and their expressions have been in unani- 
mous agreement with what I am trying in 
my more feeble way to express to you today. 

Albert J. Beveridge has stated the thing 
directly and succinctly. Speaking in Boston 
in 1897, wheh the Spanish War was standing 
just over the threshold, he said: 

“Partisanship is only a method of patri- 
otism. He who is partisan merely for the 
sake of the spoils is a buccaneer. He who is 
a@ partisan merely for the sake of a party 
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of human ambitions, 
ven by the demands of its members, 
that emergency to entrench itself 
d to perpetuate itself in office. 
power will not declare for itself 
recess; it will only demand under 
guise of patriotism that the other party 
a political recess. The inevitable re- 
t of such a recess will be the destruction 
the two-party system, the erection of the 
tyranny of the one-party system, and the 
disappearance of the Republic. 

Yet there are those who advocate such a 
political recess and political unity. I am 
wondering how far they will be willing to 
carry such a theory and such a project. What 
does complete political unity imply? 

Throughout the Nation there will be minor 
political elections in the spring. In Novem- 
ber there will be a major election in which 
ere will be a contest for seats in the Senate 
in the House of Representatives. How 
the theory of political unity deal with 
the fact of coming elections? 

The idea of a free election is abhorrent to 
political unity. There is not a man, woman, 
or child in America so foolish as to believe 
that elections will be suspended, delayed, or 
abolished for the duration of this war. Any 
man who expresses such a fear is so ridiculous 
as not to merit a hearing. He does not know 
what he is talking about. Even the most 
violent opponent of this administration does 
not believe it has contemplated even for an 
instant the suppression of elections. To do 
so would be to throw this country into a 
state of rebellion. - 

There will be elections. But to state that 
there will be elections, and at the same time 
to urge political unity is to state an absurd- 
ity. If there is political unity an election 
is a farce. The very word election implies 
poiitical activity, partisan political activity. 
To elect means to choose. You cannot choose 
between one thing or between one candidate. 
In order to hold an election and to exercise 
choice there must be two, and the two must 
be in opposition. After a free election we 
can and must unite behind the successful 
candidate. But we cannot have national 
unity until we have first exercised the in- 
alienable right of the citizen to engage in 
political disunity. The people must be al- 
lowed to speak. 

Why are we at war? We are at war because 
we conceive that war is necessary to preserve 
and to defend our form of government, our 
Republic. It is a form of government that 
has proven itself to. be worthy. It is a form 
of government—the only form of govern- 
ment—under which its citizens can be happy, 
prosperous, serene. We are preparing to de- 
fend the United States of America as it was 
conceived by our forefathers, with those polit- 
ical forms ordained and estabiished by our 
Constitution. We are preparing to defend 
it against Nazi aggression, against Fascist 
aggression. We are preparing to defend a 
republic whose government shall be a gov- 
ernment of checks and balances, a govern- 
ment divided into departments; the execu- 
tive, the legislative, the judicial. And to repel 
the onslaughts of governments which consist 
of the executive alone. We are preparing to 
defend the rights and the dignity of free men, 
so that they may be assured of free speech, 
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freedom of worship, freedom from the tyranny 
cf despotic government. We are preparing to 
defend the rights of private property and the 
decent rights of free, private enterprise. We 
are to defend the right to oppor- 
tunity. We are preparing to defend the right 
of every American to live as his father and 
his grandfather and his great-grandfather 
lived—in peace of mind and in comfort of 
body. We are preparing to defend the right 
of every man to carry on his business without 
improper meddling or coercion or threat from 
any government abroad or at home. 

These are the things that move us to accept 
cheerfully grinding taxes, bitter sacrifice, the 
conscription of our sons. For these things we 
are willing to die. 

We can preserve them from foreign attack 
in the trenches; we can preserve them on the 
home front only in the ballot box. 

The future safety of the world and of this 
Republic hang in the balance. The scales can 
be tipped to the side of sanity, of decency, of 
hope, of regeneration only if America keeps 
alive the Ark of the Covenant of Human Free- 
dom. Only if the Statue of Liberty stead- 
fastly continues to hold aloft that torch that 
is the light of the world. They can be kept 
intact as an inspiration and hope to a world 
on the brink of destruction only if every citi- 
zen shall realize and carry out his second duty. 

The hope of the world is in the ballot boxes 
of America. 





Spiritual Bond of the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Spiritual 
Bond of the Americas,” written by Dr. 
Joseph F. Thorning, professor of sociol- 
ogy at Mount St. Marys College, Emmits- 
burg, Md. 

The article, from The Sign, a national 
magazine published at Union City, N. J., 
February 1924, refers to some seminars 
which have recently been held, and which, 
I think, would be very helpful ih the pro- 
motion of pan-American cooperation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPIRITUAL BOND OF THE AMERICAS 
(By Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, professor of 
sociology at Mount St. Marys College, Em- 

mitsburg, Md.) 

No fewer than 25 universities and colleges 
of international reputation were represented 
at the first conference on spiritual inter- 
Americanism. The site of the conference was 
ideal: Barry College for Women, Miami Shores, 
Fla. Most of the delegates arrived in time for 
sightseeing and a taste of the recreational 
opportunities in which southern Florida 
abounds, prior to the serious deliberations 
of the congress. In fact, a fiesta spirit, proper 
to the holiday season, prevailed. 

Each morning holy mass was celebrated in 
the lovely Cor Jesu Chapel. Benediction of 


the most blessed sacrament heartened the 
Celegates at the close of the day’s work. In- 
deed, the Holy Eucharist was the golden 
strand that united all hearts and minds. 
The conference keynote sermon was de- 
livered by His Excellency the Most Reverend 


Joseph P. Hurley, D. D., Bishop of St. Augus- 
tine, in the course of a solemn mass celebrated 
coram episcopo by the Right Reverend Mon- 
£:gnor William Barry, chairman of the com- 
mittee on cultural relations with Ibero- 
America. The bishop’s message rallied the 
delegates to national and hemisphere unity. 
His excellency described the purpose of the 
4-day conference as one of “discussion of 
common problems of the spirit in the light of 
Catholic principles, and to assert common 
solutions of these problems.” Referring to 
the world conflict, Bishop Hurley declared, 
“On our side the war is not for empires but 
for the fundamental civil liberties and moral 
rights. We shall make a chivalrous determi- 
nation to see it through to victory.” 

The clergy, diocesan and regular, from the 
metropolitan area of Miami assisted at this 
opening ceremony. In the procession which 
accompanied the bishop from the sacristy to 
the Episcopal throne were discernible Bene- 
dictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, Jesuits, 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, and the Passion- 
ist Fathers. Representatives of communities 
of religious women were likewise in attend- 
ance. The national banners of our sister 
Republics, as well as the flag of the United 
States, were prominently displayed. 

At the luncheon meeting which followed 
the solemn mass the featured speaker was the 
Reverend Dr. A. L. M. Danis, O.M.I., professor 
of social science at the University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Canada. The representative of this 
Pontifical institution in the capital of the 
Dominion described the place of Canada in 
the inter-American movement. Dr. Danis 
pointed out that Canadian interest in Central 
and South America was chiefly inspired by a 
desire to promote friendship with the United 
States. “Canada has entered the American 
orbit,” he insisted, adding that “Latin culture 
and the Catholic faith are precious ties be- 
tween North and South America.” 

The Canadian professor emphasized the 
fact that the Dominion Government, in select- 
ing its first two envoys to Argentina and 
Brazil, had seen fit to appoint two Catholic 
gentlemen. The impression created among 
the people of the American Republics by this 
gesture, it was reported, was most happy. 
Dr. Danis, in conclusion, mentioned the deep 
interest evidenced in the inter-American 
movement by His Eminence Roderigue Cardi- 
nal Villeneuve, and by His Excellency the 
Most Reverend Hildebrando Antoniutti, Apos- 
tolic delegate to Canada. 

Another feature of the first luncheon meet- 
ing was the reading of a telegram from Arch- 
bishop A. G. Cicognani, apostolic delegate to 
the United States. This message, addressed 
to Bishop Hurley, read: 

“I am pleased to send my heartfelt greet- 
ings and good wishes to the assembled Con- 
ference for Spiritual Inter-Americanism, con- 
fident that the cooperation of Catholic neigh- 
boring countries will be productive of a great 
cultural, social, and religious spirit.” 

Similar messages were received and read 
from prominent members of the hierarchy in 
every part of North America. One of the 
most inspiring telegrams was that despatched 
by the dean of the diplematic corps in Wash- 
ington, His Excellency, Dr. Manuel de Freyre y 
Santander, Ambassador of Peru: 

“Please allow me to convey to the distin- 
guished delegates now meeting in conference 
at Barry College, as a result of the seminar at 
San Marcos University last summer, my cor- 
dial greetings and best wishes for the coming 
year, together with a sincere vote of thanks 


. for their endeavors to cement the spiritual 


ties that should bind our peoples.” 

In a letter to Monsignor Barry, the Hon- 
orable Sumner Welles, Undersecretary of 
State, expressing his interest in the work of 
the Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Ibero America, stated that he knew of no 
better activity to knit together the Americas. 
The same note was sounded by the Honorable 
JoHN W. McCormack, majority leader of the 
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House of Representatives, who wired that he 
wished to commend this initiative by every 
means in his power, offering his most cordial 
congratulations on this fine patriotic move- 
ment. 

The toastmaster on this occasion was ably 
assisted by Father Cyril Burke, O. P., professor 
of religion and philosophy at Barry College. 
In fact, Father Cyril Burke was the organizing 
genius of the conference. In the name of 
Mother M. Gerald, O. P., he welcomed the 
delegates to Miami and, with the generous 
cooperation of the sisters of Barry College, 
cast new luster on the Dominican traditions 
of hospitality. 

As the luncheon was about to conclude, 
the public relations department of the con- 
gress announced two wires—one from His 
Excellency, the Most Reverend John Mark 
Gannon, bishop of Erie and episcopal chair- 
man of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference News Service, and the other from Mr. 
Edwin L. James, managing editor of the New 
York Times. Bishop Gannon, in extending 
his blessing to every delegate, telegraphed 
that the work was “very opportune and prac- 
tical, having great possibilities.” 

In his paper on “The press and the Ameri- 
can republics,” Father Theophane Maguire, 
C. P., editor of The Sign, emphasized the 


‘major role that the Catholic magazines, re- 


views, and newspapers could enact in culti- 
vating friendship with our good neighbors. 
With a wealth of illustrations drawn from his 
correspondence with leaders of thought 
throughout Ibero-America, Father Maguire 
outlined the responsibilities of Christian edi- 
tors in the United States to secure scholarly 
material on cultural movements that could 
affect hemisphere relations. The need for 
expert training in Spanish and Portuguese 
was high-lighted by the experience of the Los 
Angeles Examiner in providing daily language 
lessons. 

The necessity of producing books by Catho- 
lic authors was generally acknowledged in 
the course of these exchanges. As one con- 
tribution in this sphere, Father Maguire 
promised that a volume of The First Confer- 
ence on Spiritual Inter-Amerieanism, em- 
bodying all the papers read at Miami, would 
soon be published. 

A pioneer of Spiritual Inter-Americanism 
was present in the person of Mother M. Bere- 
nice, of Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa, 
Nineteen years ago Mother Berenice had been 
one of the Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary, to inaugurate Villa Maria 
at Miraflores, Lima, Peru. The development 
of this initial endeavor both in Peru and 
Chile was admirably portrayed by Sister M. 
Helen Patricia, chairman of the committee's 
interuniversity and intercollegiate federa- 
tion. 

One indication of the wide interest aroused 
by the congress was the participation in the 
program of faculty members from the three 
leading universities of Washington, D. C. 
The Reverend Dr. W. Coleman Nevils, S. J., 
director of archives and libraries at George- 
town University, drawing upon his rich ex- 
perience in the diplomatic set of the Capital, 
related the first-hand impressions he had 
gained of outstanding personalities of South 
America. As one-time regent of the school of 
foreign service, he was able to report what 
that institution had done to further inter- 
American friendship. 

Dr. Richard J. Purcell, professor of history 
at the Catholic University, was probably the 
most active figure at the conference. 
Whether presiding as toastmaster at the final 
banquet, or acting as chairman at one of the 
evening sessicns, or illuminating one of the 
many informal, off-the-record conversations 
with flashes of wit, this spiendid exponent 
of lay scholarship proved that he is an orna- 
ment of the church and of Catholic education. 

Speaking on a Bill of Rights for the 
Americas, Professor Purcell asserted that the 
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Indian, largely neglected in the development 
of North America, had found a place in the 
Latin civilization of Ibero America. The In- 
dian, he explained, might have been illiterate 
in those things which can be measured, but 
not in the intangible things of the heart and 
soul. The Catholic University scholar 
termed the work of Spain and Portugal in 
civilizing and Christianizing a preponderantly 
native Indian population astoundingly well 
done when one considers the small population 
of Spain and Portugal and the enormous 
area from the Mississippi River to the Magel- 
lan Strait which they endowed with Cathol- 
icism and Latin tongue and culture in the 
course of three centuries. Asserting that 
every textbook used in the schools of the 
United States belittied Spain, its culture and 
its religion, Dr. Purcell suggested that a 
Catholic approach to the history of Ibero 
America would do much to erase misconcep- 
tions and prejudices. 

The third Capital City professor on the pro- 
gram was Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus of the George 
Washington University. Lately elevated to a 
full professorship and to the editorial direc- 
tion of World Affairs, Dr. Wilgus, by his clear, 
objective portrayal of Problems of the Carib- 
bean, gave ample evidence of the qualities 
which have won him numerous promotions 
and honors in the world of scholars. His 
speech condensed the salient facts about the 
people of the Caribbean area, their occupa- 
tions, racial make-up, educational handicaps, 
and health problems. Professor Wilgus in- 
sisted upon the key character of the Carib- 
bean countries in hemisphere defense, adding 
that it is the duty of the United States to 
maintain a firm grip upon this gateway to 
two continents. 

It was his view that the Catholic Church 
had been th one outside institution to 
bring constructive solutions to the pressing 
social, economic, and intellectual problems of 
the Caribbean people. It was encouraging 
to the delegates to hear Dr. Wilgus, in his 
conclusion, state that he had never attended 
a conference which evidenced a more under- 
standing approach to our good neighbors. 


Mother M. Gerald, president of Barry Col- 
lege for Women, arrived with the new year. 
She was attended by one of her consultors, 
Sister M. Andrew, O. P., superintendent of 
schools of the Dominican Sisters of Adrian, 
Mich. Two Dominican Sisters presented pa- 
pers at the congress: Sister M. Laurine, head 
of the department of romance languages at 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, and Sister 
Regina Marie, professor of Spanish at Barry 
College. The former described the influence 
of the seminar at the University of San Mar- 
cos upon her teaching work during the cur- 
rent scholastic year, while the latter outlined 
the role of the Miami college in the inter- 
American movement. One of the efforts in 
this field to which Sister Regina Marie re- 
ferred was the exchange of two Dominican 
Sisters from the Mother House of the French 
Province in Habana, Cuba, who studied in the 
past summer at Barry College, with two Do- 
minican nuns from Florida who undertook 
courses at the University of Habana. 

This had special importance for those in- 
terested in the seminar program for next 
summer, inasmuch as our executive director 
is known to favor Habana as a possible cen- 
ter for The Sign seminar group this year. 
Indeed, one of the most interested auditors 
of the conference was Dr. Robert E. McNicoll, 
professor of inter-American affairs both at 
the University of Miami and the University 
of Habana. This gentleman, although not a 
Catholic, expressed warm approbation of the 
spiritual inter-Americanism movement and 
pledged himself to act as the seminar agent 
in Habana. He is now gathering information 
on detailed plans for a summer course at the 
university in the capital of Cuba. 

In spite of the disturbed condition of world 
affairs, numerous applications from professors 


and students, eager to deepen their knowl- 
edge of Spanish, Portuguese, and Ibero Amer- 
ican relations, have already been received. 
The seminar directors, it should be noted, 
have been accorded the most cordial en- 
couragement in this project both by His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Reverend George J. Caru- 
ana, Papal Nuncio to Cuba, by the President 
of the Republic, Colonel Fulgencio Batista, 
and. by the United States Department of 
State. 

In connection with university work, one of 
the five points recommended last April in The 
Sign was repeated by Dr. Thomas E. Downey, 
historian of the diocese of St. Augustine. Dr. 
Downey urged the organization of seminars 
to the important archives in Central and 
South America with a view to putting Cath- 
olic scholars in contact with the primary 
sources of sound history. This, of course, was 
part of the seminar program at the University 
of San Marcos, Lima, where the members of 
the group delved into the records of colonial, 
viceregal days under the direction of the ar- 
chivist and librarian of the university, who is 
also professor of history, Dr. Jorge Basadre. 
Dr. Downey’s paper was valuable in furnish- 
ing a survey of the archival materials readily 
available to professors and students. 

Miss Therese McQueeney of Clark Univer- 
sity (exclusively a graduate institution) pre- 
pared an excellent analysis of the effect of 
World War No. 2 upon the economy of the 
American republics. Having indicated that 
40 percent of the export trade of Ibero Amer- 
ica was choked off by blockade and counter- 
blockade, Miss McQueeney gave a lucid ac- 
count of the means by which the United 
States is trying to assimilate the surplus raw 
materials without disrupting our markets. 

More than once, Dr. Nevils, of Georgetown, 
remarked on the variety and comprehensive- 
ness of the congress program. “This is one 
of the few conferences,” he remarked with a 
smile, “where I have attended every session. 
There has been no duplication, no overlap- 
ping. Every address has provided informa- 
tion.” 

Credit for this feature of the meeting is 
due, at least in part, to Sister M. Laurine, Mr. 
J. Leo Gleason, and Miss Margaret Brine, 
who came to Barry College well stocked with 
pictures, lantern slides, and many reels of 
cinema film. Miss Brine, in particular, gave 
a lecture on understanding Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and Peru through fheir arts, which was 
illustrated by colored photos of unique 
beauty. 

The Loyola University school of law, Chi- 
cago, was represented by Asst. Prof. John C. 
Hayes, who offered a contrast between prin- 
ciple and practice in the social legislation of 
South and Central America. In a similar 
vein, Miss Ellen Collins, M. A., of Columbia 
University, sketched the principal features of 
elementary, secondary, and university educa- 
tion as each system is organized and verifiable 
in action. 

One of the most instructive and enjoyabie 
reports of the conference was that by Mrs. 
J. W. McCollum, president of the National 
Council of Catholic Women on Religion in 
Chile. With magic touches of humor and 
modest self-deprecation this southern lady 
related her impressions of the fervor of the 
Chilean men and women who assisted at the 
recent National Eucharistic Congress in 
Santiago de Chile. Mrs. McCollum showed 
keen insight into the social-welfare methods 
employed by Catholic Actionists in South 
America. 

Col. George Stuart Brady, consultant on 
materials with the Civilian Supply Division 
of Office of Production Management, stressed 
the interdependence of the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations. His remarkable knowledge of 
raw materials made his contribution highly 
instructive. 

A frank and interesting paper by Mr. Neil 
MacNeil, assistant managing editor of the 
New York Times, advocated a grand tour 
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of Ibero-America by the Nation’s leading 
news editors. 

“I would not give these editors a junket,” 
Mr. MacNeil added, “I would have them over 
these countries as if they were on news as- 
signments. 

The paper of Dr. George Speri Sperti, di- 
rector of the Institutum Divi Thomae, Cin- 
cinnati, was read by Sister Mary Jane, O. P., 
head of the science department of Barry Col- 
lege for Women. Reasons for his interna- 
tional reputation as a scientist were evident 
in his discussion. The theme of Spiritual 
Inter-Americanism was developed by Mr. 
Charles H. Lee, LL. B., now in the legal de- 
partment of the Texas Co., while the student 
viewpoint on South American study was 
voiced by Mr. George M. Widney, of Mount 
St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

A word of special commendation may be 
Placed on record with respect to the accurate, 
adequate newspaper reporting of the whole 
spiritual inter-Americanism movement as the 
latter was unfolded both at the University of 
San Marcos, Lima, Peru, and at Barry College 
for Women, Miami, Fla. The press and the 
radio-broadcasting corporations, including 
the National Broadcasting Co. and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, showed true spirit- 
ual vision and patriotic fervor in offering their 
facilities in order to bring the religious foun- 
dations of hemisphere defense to the atten- 
tion of the public in North, Central, and South 
America. Mr. Edward ©. Klauber and Mr. 
John F. Royal did a service of the first mag- 
nitude to the public in their contributions to 
this cause. 

The departure and the return of the Sign 
Seminar group was described last year in a 
Nation-wide program over the National Broad- 
casting Co. networks. Announcement of the 
Sign Las Americas awards—the high-light of 
the conference—was made on January 3 over 
a Nation-wide hook-up through the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The program origi- 
nated at friendly WQAM in Miami. 

‘The first annual awards, as decided upon by 
the votes of an international panel, were be- 
stowed on Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton, of the 
University of California, and Sefiora Ana Rosa 
de Martinez Guerrero, of Argentina. These 
awards—gold medals—were executed by Sister 
Helene, O. P., of Studio Angelico, Siena 
Heights College, Adrian, Mich. They are be- 
Stowed on a North American and an Ibero 
American who have contributed notably to 
spiritual inter-Americanism. 

Dr. Bolton has received degrees from the 
University of Wisconsin, University of Penn- 
sylvania, St. Mary’s, Catholic University, Uni- 
versity of San Francisco, University of To- 
ronto, Marquette University, and the Uni- 
versity of New Meexico. He was in the his- 
tory department of the University of Texas 
from 1901-09. Since 1919 he has been chair- 
man of the department of history at the 
University of California. 

Dr. Bolton has been honored by member- 
ship in various historical associations. His 
16 cr more books and numerous monographs 
on Spanish America are internationally 
known. In 1938 he attended the Pan Ameri- 
can Conference in Lima; in 1939 he was a 
delegate of the American National Commit- 
tee to the First Conference on Intellectual 
Cooperation, held in Santiago. 

Sefiora Guerrero was chairman of the 
Inter-American Commission of Women and 
presided at the first meeting of that organi- 
zation in 1940 in Troy, N. Y. She was the 
founder and until recently president of the 
Federation of Argentine Women; is a director 
of the women’s division of Accion Argentina, 
an organization to combat Nazi propaganda 
in Argentina and recently organized a mcdel 
institute for child welfare in a suburb of 
Buenos Aires. She is a leader in the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

Monsignor William Barry, who had already 
addressed the delegates on Our Good Neigh- 
bors: The People of Ibero America, was re- 
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elected chairman of the committee and was 
again invited to serve as spiritual director of 
the seminar. Your correspondent, who 
spcke on Brazil: Key to Hemisphere De- 
fense, was nominated as executive secretary. 
The sessions closed with solemn benediction 
of the blessed sacrament celebrated by Mon- 
signor Barry. A banquet, attended by the 
South American consuls, gave the delegates 
an opportunity to express their faith in the 
movement and their appreciation to the 
Dominican Sisters. 

Everyone felt that the conference embodied 
spiritual inter-Americanism in action, ac- 
cording to the mind of the United States 
bishops, who in their message apropos of war 
obligations, recalled the maxim: 

“The ultimate strength of a people is in the 
things of the spirit.” 





The N. Y. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Sveaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to call your attention toa 
letter I have received from Dr. Frank L. 
Eversull, president of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College at Fargo, with ref- 
erence to the National Youth Adminis- 
tration program in North Dakota. This 
letter sets forth the facts as to what the 
N. Y. A. has meant to our young people 
in North Dakota and also points out that 
the program in our colleges is adapting 
itself to the needs of the hour and con- 
tributing to the war effort by training 
skilled craftsmen. Dr. Eversull’s letter 
on the program is presented herewith: 


NorTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Fargo, N. Dak., January 29, 1942. 
The Honorable CHARLEs R. ROBERTSON, 
House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Robertson: It is very urgent that 
I take up with you the matter of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and, in taking 
this matter up with you, I am speaking for 
the largest institution, in terms of enroll- 
ment, in both of the Dakotas. It is needless 
for me to call your attention to the fact 
that economically, North Dakota has had a 
terrific time during the past 10 years. While 
the past 2 years have been somewhat better, 
it will take many more years to recover our 
former economic status and restore the peo- 
ple of North Dakota to anywhere near a 
normal financial standing. 

This fact, coupled with the fact that North 
Dakota has no single industry and, for 
months past, has not had a single national 
defense order, means that all the money we 
get in this State must come from agricul- 
ture, which is our only industry. The brunt 
of the burden of economic insufficiency fell 
most heavily on the youth who were in 
college or were ready to go to college. 

The National Youth Administration came 
into existence to meet this situation. Dur- 
ing the past 4 years, while I have been presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, I have been intimately connected with 
this organization, and have watched, with 
keen appreciation, the work which they have 
done. I would call your attention to a 


number of things: 


1. In North Dakota, the administration has 
been absolutely free from political interfer- 
ence 


2. We have had the finest cooperation with 
the personnel of the National Youth Admin- 
istration in administering our own program 
of education. 

8. They have assisted hundreds of youth 
in two mighty programs: 

1, The in-school youth. 

2. The out-of-school youth who have been 
helped in the work projects which we have 
established on our campus. 

On the 1st of January our allotment was 
cut 26 percent. Fifteen girls and 24 boys 
had to be removed from the rolls. Of these 
89, practically every one has had to Con- 
clude his or her college education because 
$10 a month had meant the difference, for 
in-school students, between attending col- 
lege or staying home. 

I have just gone over the figures for the 
work projects on the campus and find that 
a hundred of the boys and girls of North 
Dakota who have been enrolled in that work 
have been placed in essential industries. It 
has given them the necessary 2 cr 3 months 
of technical training which cannot be ob- 
tained anywhere else in North Dakota except 
in such centers as are provided by the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. With the spe- 
cial training which they needed so badly, 
they have been able to go into such occupa- 
tions as radio work, mechanics, woodwork, 
punch-press operating, electrical welding, 
machines, riveting, welding, and those occu- 
pations for girls which are so essential to 
the national welfare. 

I am well aware of the fact that there are 
a great number of educators who are opposed 
to the National Youth Administration. I, 
for one, have found it a most satisfactory 
way to deal with the youth of North Dakota. 

The bill is now before the committee, and 
@ mighty decision will have to be made 
within the next few days. I know of no 
State that will be harder hit and no youth 
that will be more greatly handicapped than 
North Dakota and the youth of North Da- 
kota. I urge upon you the necessity of doing 
all in your power to see that the National 
Youth Administration is continued, at least 
through the emergency, and that an increase 
rather than a decrease be granted, perticu- 
larly for such States as ours. 

Your immediate attention will be greatly 
appreciated by the 300 youths on this campus 
who are looking to the Congress of the 
United States to give them the opportunities 
that they so richly deserve. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK L. EVERSULL, 
President. 





Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


_ HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I am inserting a letter addressed to 
Mr. Lawrence M. Pinckney, State admin- 
istrator, Work Projects Administration, 
for South Carolina. 

I have received many letters from 
farmers and others concerning this im- 
portant matter. 

I am inserting herewith a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. W. D. Chitty, Den- 
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mark, S. C., also, an excerpt from a letter 
received from Detroit, Mich., which 
should be of deep interest to Members of 
Congress, as well as the farmers of this 
country, which indicate just why farm- 
ers are short of labor on the farms today. 
The letters follow: 
January 10, 1942. 
Mr. LAWRENCE M. PINCKNEY, 
State Administrator, 
Work Projects Administration, 
Columbia, S.C. 

My Dear Mr. PIncKNEYy: I am enclosing 
herewith a letter just received from Mrs. 
Hazel K. Livingston, R. F. D., Swansea, S. C., 
which is self-explanatory. I am hoping that 
you or whoever has charge of these matters 
will read the contents of this letter. 

On my way down to South Carolina for a 
short recess, and on my return some 2 or 3 
days ago, I found numerous squads of white 
and colored people scraping the banks along 
the roadside and tearing up and repairing 
roads, many of them standing up protecting 
the handle of their shovei, while on the farms 
of the South and in every other farming sec- 
tion of this country they are unable to secure 
labor to carry on at a time when we have 
been called on by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to increase our production, which is necessary 
to win the war. 

I am satisfied that every man that is able 
and capable of working on the farm at this 
time could find employment on the farm. If 
farmers are forced to leave their farms to ac- 
cept work on the Work Projects Administra- 
tion because of crop failures, or for any other 
reason, something should be done along other 
lines so as to keep them on the farm instead 
of wasting, in a great many instances, the 
taxpayers’ money at a time when we are 
spending billions trying to win.the most dis- 
astrous war ever recorded in history. 

Some 15 or 20 Congressmen, including my- 
self, representing the crop-failure areas, have 
been doing everything possible to have the 
Federal Land Bank, Production Credit Cor- 
poration, Seed Loan Agency, and the Farm 
Security Administration do everything pos- 
sible and necessary in carrying accounts, 
making additional loans, and even to give 
grants in a great many cases, as well as put- 
ting forth every effort possible to pass a relief 
bill in the Congress for these farmers. Al- 
though, up to this good hour, we have been 
unable to secure a rule for the consideration 
ef this bill, which is necessary before we can 
consider same on the floor of the House, I 
see no good reason why these various agencies, 
under their operations, would not be able to 
keep these farmers on the farm. 

When Work Projects Administration was 
first inaugurated, while we wasted lots of 
money, it served a good purpose because of 
the condition of affairs taken over by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt; however, as stated, at this 
time the Work Projects Administration 
should only operate, if it should operate at 
all, to take care of certain women and cer- 
tain types of men who would not be able to 
cperate on the farm, or who would not be able 
to secure welfare benefits. 

I understand you have the right to ap- 
prove or reject projects, and it would ap- 
pear to me that you should be in a position 
to cut out certain projects that could well 
wait until after the war and institute cer- 
tain projects that would take care of the type 
of people that I am talking about. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
H. P. FuLMEer, Member of Congress. 
Denmark, 8. C., January 24, 1942, 
The Honorable H. P FULMER, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D C. 

Dear Mr. FULMER: I was glad to read your 
article in the Herald anent the Work Projects 
Administration and farm labor. I wish every 
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other Congressman and Senator could take a 
similar trip and keep their eyes Just as open, 
and then forget that they might lose a vote 
or two by howling as you did. Then we 
might get somewhere. 

I was born 20 years too soon. I simply 
can’t adjust myself to this terrific spending 
orgy, putting a premium on triflingness, par- 
ticularly catering to some and the devil take 
the others. And I’m thankful that even the 
newspapers are at last beginning to say some- 
thing about ii. 

I believe I’m speaking for the majority of 
Americans when I say we're willing to sweat 
blood to build battleships, tanks, planes, and 
the implements of war. But we're not willing 
to pay for that and at the same time pay for 
the multitude of miscellaneous New Deal 
pets such as the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. If Uncle Samuel would tell us to go to 
the post office and spend $18.75 for an IO U 
payable in 10 years and would assure us that 
the $18.75 will be spent to fight our enemies 
rather than to leave us in doubt as to where 
it will be spent, most of us would feel a lot 
better about it. 

I’ve got a little four-horse farm. The Agri- 
culture Department cries “Plant this and 
plant that.” But the Agriculture Department 
doesn’t say where in ’ell we'll get the labor to 
do it. With the Welfare Department giving 
them a monthly pension, the Farm Credit 
Administration setting them up on farms 
and feeding and taking care of them, the 
Work Projects Administration paying them 
more than anybody else can, it’s a dumb 
Negro, indeed, that will stick to the farm. 
To say nothing of every employment agency 
in the North paying a premium to anybody 
that will persuade them to go to New York, 
where LaGuardia can beg Government money 
to feed them. 

I may not have one ounce of sense. But if 
I have, somebody in Washington better wake 
up before we lose this war. Or before the 
economic situation gets into such a muddle 
that the Government will have to com- 
mandeer industry and labor the same as Hit- 
ler, Stalin, and Tojo are doing. If we're 
going to get ourselves into the same boat as 
they are, what are we fighting for? 

If the Government has a right to pick up 
persons, set them up on farms, feed and 
clothe them, give them implements to farm 
with, give them money to run on, and cancel 
their debts if they don’t make a go of it, 
then if this is a democracy everybody else 
should be given the same opportunity. It 
seems to me I remember something about 
the Constitution saying “equal rights.” 

If the Government has a right to pick up 
every trifling Negro in the country, let them 
sit down for the balance of their lives and 
draw a pension of fourteen to twenty dollars 
a@ month, then I say again “equal rights for 
all.” 

“Take from the one and give to the other.” 
That’s the stuff on which dictators thrive. 
And that’s what our Government has been 
doing for quite a number of years now. 

If we're going to fight an all-out war, we’ve 
got to give up some things we’ve been ac- 
customed to, as sure as there’s a green apple 
on a tree. So why not start with the rural 
housing program. Now isn’t the time to 
spend money—amillions upon millions to build 
rural homes. Why not stop the Federal 
Housing Authority? That will build a few 
more battleships. Cut out the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. That will build 
quite a few bombers. Cut out the Work 
Projects Administration or put it strictly on 
defense work, and it will cut out itself. Cut 
out a lot of the useless Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration expenditures. And 
this is a broad statement, but I don’t believe 
the National Reemployment Bureau could 
point to one single person they’ve found a 
job for that couldn’t have gotten the job 
through a private employment office, or 
through his own efforts. Cut out the Reset- 
tlement Division and let some of the New Deal 


pets go back to work on some farms where 
they'll have to look out for themselves a 
little. 

Those are just afew. Why go on? 


Cordially, 
W. D. Curry. 


Detroit, Micn. 

There are those fully able to work barred 
from employment in most of private industry 
because of race or sex. We refer to Negroes, 
particularly, a large percentage of whom have 
been on Work Projects Administration for 
some time and many of whom are now await- 
ing assignment. 





Aid to China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I make these 
additional observations relative to the 
unanimous passage by the House today 
of House Joint Resolution 276, authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States 
to render financial aid to China through 
@ loan or extension of credit in a sum 
not to exceed $500,000,000. 

The fact that this resolution was 
passed unanimously, without a single 
remark of criticism from any Member 
of the House, is a tribute seldom if ever 
seen before to the honesty, integrity, 
and patriotism of a great nation and a 
great people. 

China is a good financial risk because 
of her unlimited natural resources and 
because of her often exhibited determi- 
nation to exist as a nation and as a free 
people. The records of our Treasury De- 
partment reveal that she has in every 
instance made every effort to live up to 
her financial obligations to the United 
States. 

China is a good moral risk, because its 
Government is founded on morality, law, 
and freedom, and because its people have 
for centuries lived under a moral code 
unexcelled by the people of any other 
nation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is another rea- 
son why we want to help China in her 
war against wanton aggression. Ameri- 
cans know that the Chinese Government 
and the Chinese people are real friends 
of the United States. Of all the nations 
of the earth, China probably is the most 
friendly to the United States. In their 
love and admiration for this country the 
Chinese people have displayed none of 
the envy, jealousy, and rivalry so openly 
displayed by other nations. 

Should we desire to consider this loan 
from a selfish standpoint, then we must 
admit that there is no better way to help 
our own country today than by aiding 
the Chinese people. It is necessary—yes, 
essential—that China be able to con- 
tinue the fight against Japan. This loan 
is just as neceSsary for our defense as 
are appropriations for our own Army and 
Navy. It is through China that we must 
mainly hope to finally conquer Japan. 
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It is with China, hand in hand, that we 
must battle to the bitter end to win this 
war. It is my belief that China will never 
fail us under her Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. Practically unaided by any 
other nation, she has battled for 4 long 
years against Japan. Facing one of the 
most powerful military machines on the 
face of the earth, equipped with airplanes 
and tanks and other modern implements 
of warfare, China has battled on over 
thousands of the dead bodies of her sons 
with only rifles and rocks and clubs. She 
has never wavered, because she knows 
her cause is just. She has suffered time 
and time again defeat, treachery, and 
disillusionment, but she still carries on, 
to the undying honor of her leaders and 
her people. The poet, in the following 
verses has well portrayed the spirit of 
China: 
Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole 
I thank whatever gods that be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 





Upon Congress the Duty Rests To Pro- 
tect the Taxpayers and the People From 
Paying Double and Treble for Every 
Dollar Borrowed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past, long-term bonds have remained out- 
standing until the Government paid as 
much and more in interest as the amount 
of the bonds. In that way the Govern- 
ment paid $2 for every $1 it borrowed. 

The outlook is gloomier still for the 
Government in the present emergency, 
since our national debt will become so 
huge that it is improbable that the people 
will be able to pay more than enough 
each year to pay the running expenses 
of the Government and the interest on 
the national debt. If our national debt 
becomes $150,000,000,000, as contem- 
plated, and the interest rate is 3 percent, 
the interest alone will be $4,500,000,000 
annually. Therefore our people will be 
faced with a permanent debt which will 
force an almost unbearable burden on 
them. Even at the best, the outlook is 
that the Government will pay three or 
four dollars in interest on every dollar 
borrowed before the debt can possibly be 
liquidated. , 

The effect of our present monetary pol- 
icy of farming out the credit of our Na- 
tion free to the private banks and the 
privately owned Federal Reserve banks is 
forcing us into this imbecilic position of 
obligating the Government to pay money 
changers at least $1 and probably three 
or four, for the use of every dollar that 
is paid a soldier or to a furnisher of 
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supplies or Services. The $21 that is paid 
a soldier is borrowed on the Govern- 
ment’s own credit; interest is paid each 
year. By the time the $21 is paid back 
by the taxpayers the money changers will 
collect at least $21 for themselves as in- 
terest and probably $42, $63, or several 
times that much. 

A discussion of my proposal and the 
plan embodied in H. R. 6391 intended to 
save the Government billions of dollars 
in interest may be found in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, page A324. 





Power Development in St. Lawrence 
Essential to National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the va- 
rious lobbies representing the railroads 
and other special interests who are at- 
tempting to sabotage the St. Lawrence 
seaway will do well to read the following 
article from the New Yerk Herald 
Tribune of February 3, 1942, in regard to 
the shortage of electrical energy in the 
northeastern area. 

The article in question contains ex- 
tracts from the annual report of the 
New York Power Authority which, to my 
mind, definitely and positively estab- 
lishes a power shortage in that area. 
Necessity of this power for industrial 
and munitions production constitutes one 
of our grave needs in this hour of actual 
peril. The fact that we do not have it 
now is on the heads of the special in- 
terests who successfully opposed the St. 
Lawrence seaway in 1934 when the Sen- 
ate rejected it. They are now attempt- 
ing to repeat that act of national perfidy. 
It is my judgment that when the people 
of the United States are aroused to the 
enormity of this national betrayal there 
will be “blood on the moon.” 

The opportunity is present for these 
groups to substitute a real national pa- 
triotism for their present unpatriotic 
conduct. America has been kind to 
them and, in gratitude, they should re- 
form and put America first. 

The report of the power authority 
makes no reference to the seaway as it 
is concerned only with the power de- 
velopment. In passing on this power 
question the House and country should 
remember that with the navigational as- 
pects of this project completed the coun- 
try would likewise gain immeasurably 
in the matter of industrial production 
and maritime security. I urge every 
Member of the House to read and: ponder 
this article. 

Pursuant to its permission, I append 
the article hereto: 

Crvmu1an Users or ELectrictry Face RATION- 
ING—STATE Power AUTHORITY CALLS SUPPLY 
INADEQUATE FOR WaR—UrcGES ST. LAWRENCE 
PLAN 
The New York State Power Authority as- 

serted yesterday that the State’s defense 


effort is critically hampered by a shortage of 
electric power, and warned that unless con- 
struction of new power plants is started im- 
mediately, civilian use of electricity will be 
curtailed by rationing. 

Such rationing, the authority said, would 
start in up-State industrial areas with the 
compulsory shutting off of home radios and 
refrigerators for a few hours daily, reduction 
in the number of home light bulbs, and dark- 
ening of street and store lights, and adver- 
tising signs. 

Temporarily, New York City enjoys a power 
surplus, but that will be drained off for up- 
State manufacturing plants, and a black-out 
of Broadway’s bright lights and rationing 
for city consumers by 1943 is conceivable, the 
authority stated. 

Making its eleventh annual report to Gov. 
Herbert H. Lchman and the legislature, the 
authority charged that the private power in- 
dustry had erred greatly in underestimating 
the State’s electricity needs for war pro- 
duction. 


URGES ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


To help remedy the shortage the authority 
recommended an immediate start on con- 
struction of the long-proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway and power development, but it 
warned that even this huge project of about 
620,000 kilowatts, could not begin to alleviate 
the shortage until 1945. 

Other alternatives—making additional pow- 
er by steam or seeking more power from 
Canada or the Niagara Falls development— 
either are not feasible or would take as long 
to complete as the St. Lawrence project, the 
authority said. 

Describing up-State power shortages as 
critical, even after the revival of Obsolete 
facilities at Niagara Falls, the authority said 
that up-State power systems had reserves of 
only 85,040 kilowatts, as compared with mini- 
mum reserve requirements of 215,000 kilo- 
watts. 

On top of this, the authority continued, 
power plants already have been unable to 
supply electricity needed for expansion of ex- 
isting New York industries, and new defense 
industries seeking locations in the State have 
had to build elsewhere, usually in States 
which have done more to develop natural 
power sources. 

On the other hand, New York City—along 
with Detroit and southern California—is one 
of the country’s three power supply areas 
where surplus still exists. The city’s present 
surplus is about 300.000 kilowatts but limi- 
tations of transmission lines leading up-State 
preclude the diversion of all but 100,000 kilo- 
watts of this power. 

Thus, the authority pointed out, at least 
200,000 kilowatts of power is stranded in New 
York City until new transmission lines lead- 
ing up-State are built. 

However, this surplus and any other that 
the city can provide is expected to be siphoned 
off starting in 1943 for general up-State needs 
and to supply electricity for a new aluminum 
plant which the Aluminum Co. of America is 
building with Federal funds at Massena, N. Y., 
on the St. Lawrence, about 35 miles northeast 
of Ogdensburg. 

The aluminum plant alone will need 185,000 
kilowatts. “This power is not now available 
at Massena or anywhere in up-State New 
York,” the authority said. 

New York City surplus power will be car- 
ried to Massena by a $30,000,000 power line 
for which the Army is now making technical 
surveys. The line will draw power not only 
from the city but from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey power pools, and, besides feeding 
energy to Massena, it will supply current for 
the Buffalo and Rochester areas. 

In criticizing the private power industry 
for underestimating the State’s electricity 
needs for war production, the authority said 
that the private companies forecast an indi- 
cated deficiency of 152,399 kilowatts in up- 
State supply by December 1942, while the 
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Federal Power Commission placed the defi- 
ciency at 506,000 kilowatts. 
USE SURPASSES ESTIMATES 

Furthermore, the authority said, opponents 
of the St. Lawrence project insisted in 1940 
that the State’s power requirements would 
not reach 21,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours until 
1952; but actually that estimate was sur- 
passed in 1941 when the State used 21,387,- 
241,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Between 1935 and 1940, the authority said, 
the State’s electric energy requirements in- 
creased 40 percent, while the generating ca- 
pacity increased less than 3 percent. 

The report contrasted the private utility 
estimates for 1942 with those made by the 
Federal Power Commission. Whereas the 
private companies forecast a State-wide sur- 
plus of 255,800 kilowatts, the Federal Power 
Commission predicted a State-wide deficiency 
of 201,000 kilowatts. For 1943 the Federal 
Power Commission figure is a 350,000-kilowatt 
deficiency. 

Recurring often in the report was the as- 
sertion by the authority that construction of 
the St. Lawrence project would help to solve 
the power shortage headache beginning in 
1945. The authority recalled that in past 
years it had warned again and again of the 
vital need for the project. 

Pointing out that Federal Power Commis- 
sion power consumption figures for 1945 
listed 3,505,000 kilowatts as the minimum 
up-State need, although only 2,291,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity are scheduled at present, 
the authority said: “It is doubtful that a 
severe power shortage can now be averted, 
but immediate construction of the St. Law- 
rence development can serve to temper the 
situation.” 

CONGRESS ACTION AWAITED 

The St. Lawrence project, which would re- 
quire joint American-Canadian action, has 
been approved by both Governments, but 
awaits a go-ahead signal from Congress and 
the Canadian Parliament. 

The authority explained that not only does 
New York State have a tremendcus produc- 
tion program of weapons and war goods 
proper, all needing vast amounts of power, 
but it also is a center of the Nation’s electro- 
chemical and electrometallurgical industries, 
which require even more power relatively 
than the heavier industries. This increased 
demands on power, and the demands re- 
quired special consideration because of these 
industries’ importance to war production. 

The authority’s suggestion that civilian 
rationing of electricity might be resorted to 
recalled that in 1918 a power shortage caused 
the Federal Government to restrict home and 
business use of electricity in most of the area 
between Syracuse and Dunkirk, which is 30 
miles southwest of Buffalo. 

The report was signed by the five trustees 
of the power authority—James C. Bonbright, 
chairman, and Maurice P. Davidson and 
Gerald V. Cruise, all of New York City; Fred 
J. Freestone, of Interlaken, vice chairman; 
and George Stephens Reed, of Lowville. 





Amendment of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 
IN THE Siilidek hb ‘deneeiinieiainemn 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 1, 1941, H. R. 3487, a bill to 
amend the civil-service retirement law, 








carrying within it a congressional pen- 
sion clause, was passed by the House. 
The consideration of the measure by this 
body came at a time when I was on the 
high seas returning to this country from 
London where I had been sent by the 
Navy Department. Had I been present 
I should have opposed the passage of 
the measure in its present form. If there 
is to be a retirement plan for the Mem- 
bers of Congress which necessarily en- 
tails a conferring of such relief by them- 
selves and upon themselves I shall insist 
that Members of Congress be placed on 
an equality with all other civil-service 
employees who have been making pay- 
ments regularly since the establishment 
in 1920 of the retirement plan. 

A number of bills have been introduced 
by gentlemen of the House designed to 
repeal this measure. Every effort should 
be made to expedite and to attain the 
purpose of these bills. These are days 
when those of us who have the honor to 
sit in this body must be sure that as 
participants in any plan of retirement, 
if indeed it is wise to include Members 
of the legislative body in such a plan 
they must be participants in an actu- 
arially sound plan, devoid of anything 
that smacks of a pension granted by the 
Government. 





Workers Without Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star of Febru- 
ary 4, 1942. 


WORKERS WITHOUT WORK 


The disclosure that scores of young men 
and women are being brought into Washing- 
ton for war work and placed on the pay roll 
until jobs are available for them is a strik- 
ing commentary on the chaotic conditions 
attending our transition from a peacetime to 
a wartime basis. 

This situation, as reported in the Star yes- 
terday, seems to be particularly acute in the 
War Department, although it can hardly be 
doubted that it prevails elsewhere in the war 
agencies. It is difficult, because of the re- 
fusal of officials directly involved to discuss 
the matter, to ascertain fully the facts per- 
taining to this condition, but the picture 
appears to shape up about as follows: The 
War Department, to take this agency as an 
example, concludes that a certain number of 
employees will be needed by a particular date. 
Upon receiving this notification the Civil 
Service Commission canvasses the country 
until the specified number of workers have 
been secured and then turns them over to 
the War Department. There they are assigned 
to a pool until the jobs are ready for them. 

Of the girls assigned to the large pool visited 
by a Star reporter yesterday, one had been 
on the pay roll here 3 weeks, another 2 weeks. 
Yet they had been given nothing to do. 
They report for duty at 8 a. m., read movie 
magazines, write personal letters, and ex- 
change bits of gossip. At quitting time they 


go home, only to repeat the performance the 
next day. Ultimately, no doubt, they are 
assigned to a job. 

It is to be expected, of course, that a cer- 
tain amount of confusion and lost motion 
should be in evidence in any such transition 
as that now taking place in this country. 
But the fact that some confusion is inevi- 
table does not excuse a failure to hold it to 
a minimum, and it is becoming increasingly 
clear that no adequate effort to bring order 
out of chaos is being made here. On the 
contrary, it is difficult to escape the impres- 
sion that the various agencies are frantically 
clamoring to the Civil Service. Commission 
for employees before the jobs they are to fill 
are ready for them. 

On the one hand Federal employees al- 
ready established in Washington are being 
ordered away, in such haste that those re- 
sponsible for the order have not assured 
themselves that adequate provisions in hous- 
ing and office space in other cities are made. 
In several cases orders transferring agencies 
to certain cities have had to be canceled be- 
cause the designated cities were having tneir 
own war expansion problems and co not 
accommodate the newcomers. Yet there is 
no slackening of pace in the disorderly proc- 
ess of sending established employees away 
to make room for those who are coming in. 
No one, apparently, is giving any thought to 
the possibility of assigning the workers al- 
ready here to war jobs, insofar as that might 
be possible, and then moving the agencies to 
be transferred to places where they could be 
restaffed with new workers. That would be 
a relatively orderly procedure, and possibly 
for that reason it is taboo. 

It is not possible to say how much longer 
these conditions can prevail before the whole 
incredible business collapses of its own 
weight. But of one thing there can be no 
doubt—the entire lopsided structure is going 
to come tumbling down unless something is 
done promptly to inject a semblance of ra- 
tional direction into this chaos which has 
become the order of the day. 





Time Saving by Electrical Household 
Appliances for Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


, OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Frank E. Watts in the Farm Journal: 


One of the most significant statements 
made at the meeting of farm women spon- 
sored by Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife at 
Chicago on December 29 and 30 was as 
follows: 

“Give us equipment! Each woman has 
just 24 hours a day and just so much 
strength. If the Government really wants 
all the food it says it does, it’s got to give us 
a chance to make it. We will gladly do with- 
out tools which are nice to have but do not 
save time or strength. The time we save 
will not be spent playing bridge but in pro- 
ducing more food. We call on priority offi- 
cials to recognize that such things as running 
water systems, automatic ranges, and wash- 
ing machines are ‘production equipment.’ 
We can’t raise chickens while rubbing clothes 
on a washboard.” 

No one will minimize the major part farm 
women will play in the increased production 
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of food for winning the war. Time saving is 
the all-important factor with them. ‘They 
must be given equipment to save this time. 
They cannot make bricks without straw. 
Time- and labor-saving equipment is as nec- 
essary to them in fulfilling their jobs as are 
machines for producing guns, tanks, and 
planes in factories. If we are to win this 
war, our armed forces and defense workers 
must be well fed. Patriotism and morale slip 
into low gear very fast when men are hungry. 

Wherever electrical service is available 
much time can be saved with household 
electrical equipment. The following data on 
five devices, namely electric range, washer, 
ironer, water heater, and vacuum cleaner, 
indicate how great this time saving may be. 
These data lean far toward the conservative 
side as based upon reliable information gath- 
ered on each of the appliances: 

Electric range: This is the only cooking de- 
vice on which a woman may set automatic 
controls to stop and start cooking at any pre- 
determined time. A meal may be put in the 
stove as early as 7 or 8 in the morning, the 
controls set, and the farm woman is free 
to employ her time on food production. She 
can come in at noon, 2nd her meal is ready 
and hot for the whole family. ‘f she employs 
any other method of cooking, or any other 
fuel, she has to watch while the job is being 
done, and, therefore, her time is not saved. 
Reliable data prove that the use of the elec- 
tric range saves daily an average of 1144 hours 
of a farm woman’s time. Multiply this by 
1,800,000 farms having electricity but no 
electric range, and we have 2,700,000 hours 
daily which could be saved on these farms 
alone. 

Electric water heater: Provides plenty of 
hot water at all times without any attention 
whatever. The time consumed in drawing, 
pumping, carrying, and heating water is 
saved. This time is conservatively estimated 
at one-half hour per day. Over 1,000,000 
hours could be saved daily on farms having 
electricity if they could have an electrie 
water heater installed. Another very impor- 
tant time-saving element in the employment 
of an electric range and water heater is that 
of civilian delivery service. Wood has to be 
chopped and hauled; coal, oil, or bottled gas 
has to be delivered; or the farmer himself 
has to go after it. This requires the use 
of trucks. There is no delivery service on 
electricity, and this saving is an important 
factor. 

Washing machine: This is one of the great- 
est time savers. Such machines may be 
powered by ¢ither electricity or by a gaso- 
line motor. More than 3,000,000 farms have 
neither an electric- nor gas-powered washing 
machine. The time saved by such a washer 
is one-half hour per day. This conserves a 
potential 1,500,000 hours daily for production. 

Electric ironer: This machine requires but 
One-third the time employed by doing the 
ironing by hand and saves equally as much 
as the washer. Based upon the number of 
farms not having electric ironers 900,000 
hours could be saved daily by their use. 

Vacuum cleaner: Time saved will depend 
upon the size of the house, equipment, and 
frequency of cleaning. If but 15 minutes 
could be saved daily, this would conserve 
300,000 hours on farms not having such de- 
vices. 

To capitulate: 

Two million seven hundred thousand hours 
could be saved daily by use of electric ranges. 

One million hours could be saved daily by 
use of electric water heaters. 

One million five hundred thousand hours 
could be saved daily by use of electric washing 
machines. 

Nine hundred thousand hours could be 
saved daily by use of electric ironing ma- 
chines. 

Three hundred thousand hours could be 
saved daily by use of electric vacuum cleaners. 

Six million four hundred thousand total 
hours saved. 








These figures do not take into considera- 
tion anything but the time element; strength 
saving, which is a very important factor, is 
not even considered. This daily saving of 
6,400,000 hours by these devices cannot be 
underestimated in the production of food. 

Farm people, on whom we have placed the 
responsibility of growing food to win the war, 
cannot be denied these production devices 
if they are todo the job. The final responsi- 
bility for greater farm production rests not 
upon the farm family but upon those who 
have the power to supply or deny their urgent 
need for this equipment. We can’t expect 
them to do this vital job if we take away their 
help and do not give them time- and labor- 
saving devices to replace it. 

Many other economies in time can be ef- 
fected by the use of other electrical appli- 
ances, but these mentioned herein are the 
most important. It is fully realized that the 
producticn of such equipment must of neces- 
sity be curtailed. Therefore, such equipment 
as may be manufactured should be rationed 
to those whom it will aid most in the job 
of winning this war This information is 
submitted on behalf of the farm families of 
America in fulfilling the job which they have 
unhesitatingly accepted. 





Brecklyn Boys Are Again in the Ranks 
of Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRFSENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article from the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 

HEFFERNAN SAyYs 


BROOKLYN BOYS ARE AGAIN IN THE RANKS OF 
DEATH 


(By John A Heffernan) 


Names that appear in the communiqués 
show why Brooklyn has a vital interest in the 
progress of this war and the Americans whc 
are fighting it. Our boys are making heroic 
history. When Capt. Colin Kelly. of the Army 
Air Corps, furnished us with the first example 
of American heroism in the Philippine theater 
the fact that his wife and baby son were liv- 
ing with Mrs. Kelly’s parents in Hicks Street 
gave us the first thrill of local pride 

Then came other names which were fa- 
miliar in our neighborhood life. The most 
recent is that of Col. Hugh Casey, who won 
his eagles by galiantry in action under Gen- 
eral MacArthur 

On the Naval Affairs Committee in the 
House of Representatives sits a Brooklyn Con- 
gressman who is particularly proud over the 
exploits of Colonel Casey, as well as over those 
of Maj: Emmett O’Donnell. He is Representa- 
tive James J. Heffernan, Democratic leader 
of the Twelfth Assembly District, who in 
years gone by was in large measure responsi- 
ble for the appointment of both those officers 
to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. 

Major O’Donnell, as has been aiready told 
in the news, is a Bay Ridge boy. His father 
is Emmett O’Donnell, principal of the Manual 
Training High School Annex. Some years 


ago, when Jim Heffernan was first active in 
politics, the late Congressman Cleary was a 
Congressman from the Eighth District. At 
Mr. Heffernan’s request, Representative Cleary 
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had young O’Donnell, who also was grandson 
of the late Matthew Tobin of Bay Ridge, ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy. 

Colonel Casey was nominated by Repre- 
sentative Griffin, Fifth Congressional District, 
who was recommended to the Congressman 
by the present Representative Heffernan. The 
colonei’s father was superintendent of the 
big contracting corporation at the head of 
which was Edward Belford, brother of the 
distinguished Catholic prelate, Msgr. John 
L. Belford. When MacArthur was organizing 
the Filipino Army, Casey was an aide. He 
returned to Washington, but went back to 
MacArthur just before December 7 

That Brooklyn men are leading in the battle 
line is not surprising. Leaving out the serv- 
ice of our regiments in previous wars, we 
need only regard events within our own mem- 
ory to recall heroic exploits of our own men 
in the first World War The record of the 
One Hundred and Sixth, in General O’Ryan’s 
division, plays a big part in military history. 
It was that command which was in the van 
in the successful breach of the Hindenburg 
line that had held against all assaults from 
the early years of the war; the One Hundred 
and Sixth, of Brooklyn, although caught by 
our own barrage through bad timing at nead- 
quarters, crashed on beyond the set objec- 
tives. 

Brooklyn contributed largely to the old 


Sixty-ninth, which broke the Germans at the 


Ourcq, under field command of Maj Martin 
Meany, of Flatbush who. commanding the 
same outfit as acting colonel recently led his 
regiment from its training camp to whatever 
destination it was directed after Pearl Harbor. 





In It To Win It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEX GREEN 


OF FLOKIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr.GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith a timely observation on 
the World War situation in verse, written 
by Horace C. Carlisle, under the appealing 
title “In It To Win It”: 


IN IT TO WIN IT 


The world’s at war, and we are in it— 
Though we ourselves did not begin it, 
For freedom’s seke we've got to win it 
Whatever be the cost. 
Our armies selcom have retreated, 
And never have they been defeated; 
Our hist’ry must be re-repeated, 
Or else our al! is lost. 


Americans, yea, are united 
In seeing that the wrongs are righted 
In those lands that the war has blighted, 
For no cause of their own 
To save ourselves we must save others, 
Be they our neighbors or our brothers— 
Unlike our fathers and our mothers— 
We can’t endure lone. 


The statesmen in the warring nations 
Should drive the warlords from their stations, 
So that the vicious devastations 

Caused by their acts shall cease— 
lmmune to hate’s destructive slaughters, 
Then Ged Almighty’s sons and daughters, 
On both sides of the troubled waters, 

May safely dwell in peace. 

—Horace C. Carlisle. 
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National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
resolution from Rev. John J. Reed, S. J., 
dean of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass.: 

Hoty Cross COLLEGE, 
Worcester, Mass., January 26, 1942. 
The Honorable ArTHuR D HEALY, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

My DEAr Mr. HEALY: At a special meeting of 
Massachusetts college representatives the en- 
closed resolution was adopted. I was in- 
structed, as the secretary, to forward this 
resolution to you, a Member of Congress from 
this State, and ask that you give it your Eind 
attention and solicit your power and good 
will in the aid of college students whose needs 
have been increased 

At the meeting the representatives of the 
many Massachusetts colleges were very sin- 
cere in their strong conviction that this was 
an important adjunct of the war effort and 
the subsequent peace readjustments. They 
will, I am sure, appreciate whatever you may 
do to help their worthy cause. 

Very sincerely ycurs, 
Rev. JoHN J. REED, S. J., 
Dean 
[Enclosure.] 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY REPRESENTATIVES OF 
45 MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING, WHO PARTICIPATE IN THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION COLLEGE WORK PRO- 
GRAM, AT A SPECIAL MEETING HELD IN BOS- 
TON, JANUARY 11, 1942 


While it is important at this time, when 
every effort is being made to mobilize the 
full resources of the Nation for the war 
effort, that nondefense governmental ex- 
penditures should be curtailed and every 
possible economy made, it is also impor- 
tant not to discontinue any activities which 
are a vital and integral part of the war 
effort. For the immediate task of winning 
the war and for the years of readjustment 
that will follow, it is essential that the col- 
leges continue without interruption to send 
forth trained men and women. 

The National Youth Administration pro- 
gram for the past 6 years has not only made 
possible higher education for many able 
students but also has provided a valuable 
work experience for them. 

In accordance with the wish of the Fed- 
eral Government, as expressed through the 
Office of Education, the colleges almost uni- 
versally have established accelerated pro- 
grams in order that their students may par- 
ticipate as soon as possible in the wer efiort. 
In many cases the accelerated program makes 
possible the completion of the student’s col- 
lege education previous to the time he is 
eligible for selective service and other war 
activities: Because of the additional ex- 
penses of the summer term and because the 
student is deprived of the oppcrtunity cf 
summer work, the accelerated program will 
increase the need of students for financial 
assistance 

Therefore we, the Massachusetts Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning, having considered 
this matter with due deliberation, recom- 
mend that the Congress appropriate, for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1942, sufficient 
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funds to operate the college work program 
of the National Youth Administration to 
meet the needs of an increased number of 
students who will require additional funds 
to carry on the accelerated program. 
JOHN J. Reep, S. J., 
Secretary of Resolutions Committee; 
Dean, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 





Removal of Government Offices From 


Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of January 31. 
1942: 


PLenty oF Room HErRe For UNITED STATES 
Orrices Forcep Out oF CAPITAL 


(By Edward Wilson) 


Today in Washington the presidents of a 
score of Brooklyn and Manhattan civic and 
commercial organizations are pressing the 
claims of this city for some of the govern- 
mental administrative offices being trans- 
ferred out of the National Capital because of 
the growing lack of room there due to the 
rapidly expanding war agencies. 

So far New York has been getting the run- 
around, while Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. 
Louis have fared exceedingly well. Being 
shifted to Philadelphia are agencies with over 
4,000 employees. The Railroad Retirement 
Board, with 1,600 employees, is scheduled for 
Chicago, as well as 4 other agencies with over 
1,300 workers. St. Louis is getting the Rural 
Electrification Administration with 1,100 em- 
ployees, and the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, with 900 

The Patent Office, originally scheduled for 
New York City, has been reassigned to Rich- 
mond, Va. We do not know why. As it 
stands, only two offices have been promised 
to this city—the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration and the Wage and Hour Division, and 
there seems to be some doubt as to the cer- 
tainty of this 

Even if they come through, this metropolis 
will be greatly outstripped by the three 
cities mentioned—a situation which does not 
make sense to us. 

The convenience of a location here is 
scarcely debatable. Every imaginable fa- 
cility is at hand. Also there is a vast 
amount of suitable office space immediately 
available besides living quarters for all em- 
ployees who might be assigned here. The 
fact that this city contributes over a billion 
dollars in taxes to the Federal Government 
justifies its claim for recognition. 

We are giad to note that the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, the Brooklyn Real 
Estate .Board, and the Downtown Brooklyn 
Association are represented in the delegation 
which is today thrashing out the problem 
with the Senators and Representatives of 
this State 

For this borough is particularly well fixed 
with office space and living quarters for such 
@ purpose. We feel sure that cur local Con- 
gressmen will take a deep interest in this 
situation as their associates in the Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis areas obviously 
have. 


Resolution of Atchafalaya and Lafourche 
Basin Levee Boards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the record a resolution adopted 
by the joint organization of the Atcha- 
falaya and Lafourche Basin Levee 
Boards. This resolution emphasizes the 
importance of the East Guide Levee of 
the Morganza Spillway, as well as the 
necessity for the construction of the 
Bayou Sorrel lock. 

The matters covered by this resolution 
are of the utmost importance to the peo- 
ple in that area and I wish to join my 
voice to theirs in emphasizing the neces- 
sity of this construction. 

: The resolution in question is as fol- 
ows: 


At the regular semiannual meeting of the 
joint organization of the Atchafalaya and 
Lafourche Basin levee boards, held on Jan- 
uary 19, 1942, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas it is essential that there be a 
continuous levee line forming the east guide 
levee of the Morganza spillway for the pro- 
tection of lands lying between said east gu:de 
levee on the west and the Mississippi River 
and Bayou Lafourche on the east to enable 
lands in this district to produce a maximum 
supply of essential foods during this period 
of national emergency; and 

“Whereas such a continuous levee line does 
exist from Morganza on the north to Morgan 
City on the south with the exception of an 
opening in the vicinity of Bayou Pigeon, said 
opening having been left with the intention 
of constructing a lock to permit navigation 
from this basin to the locks at Plaquemine; 
and 

“Whereas this opening, being approximately 
150 feet wide, the bottom of which is at least 
10 feet below mean Gulf level, an enormous 
volume of water pours eastward through this 
opening and a large area of the best farming 
lands in the State of Louisiana is subjected 
to possible inundation jeopardizing the pro- 
duction of essential food crops which are so 
vitally necessary at this time, and, in the 
event of abnormal high water within the 
spillway, a total failure of crops in this area 
would ensue; and 

“Whereas bids have been advertised by the 
Federal Government for the construction of 
this lock, designated as Bayou Sorrel lock: 
be it 

“Resolved by the joint organization of the 
Atchafalaya and Lafourche Basin levee dis- 
tricts, That the Federal authorities be urged 
to proceed with the construction of this lock 
immediately on acceptance of bids for its 
construction; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the district engineer, United 
States Engineer Office, New Orleans, La.; 
Hon. Sam H. Jones, Governor, State of Lou- 
isiana; Department of Public Works; Repre- 
sentatives James Domengeaux and J. Y. San- 
ders, Jr.; and Senators John H. Overton and 
Allen J. Ellender.” 

I, E. C. Hanson, secretary of the joint or- 
ganization of the Atchafalaya and Lafourche 
Basin levee boards, do hereby certify that 
the above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of the original resolution adopted by 
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the said joint organization at the regular 
semiannual meeting held on January 19, 
1942, and is of record and on file in my office. 
In testimony whereof, witness my Official 
signature at Donaldsonville, La., on this 29th 
day of January 1942. 
E. R. Hanson, Secretary. 





Release of Puerto Rican Political 
Prisoners 





“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
concerning the importance of the release 
of Albizu Campcs and his colleagues. 
The letter is addressed to the Honorable 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Governor of Puerto 


Rico. 
JANvARY 30, 1942. 

My Dear GoverNoR: I address you at this 
time to ask for your favorable action in 
behalf of Albizu Campos and his fellow 
Puerto Ricans imprisoned in the Federa! peni- 
tei.tiary at Atlanta, because it is my belief 
that the release of these men would con- 
tribute to the unity of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple which is necessary for the full prosecu- 
tion of our war against the Axis 

As you know, the Partido Nacionalista de 
Puerto Rico has expressed its support of “the 
ideals expressed by President Roosevelt in 
the conference of the Atlantic and the policy 
of good neighborhood adopted by the State 
Department under his wise guidance.” It 
seems to me that the release of Albizu 
Campos and his colleagues, in the spirit of the 
Atlantic charter, would do much to increase 
the confidence of the people of Puerto Rico 
in the justice and democracy of our Govern- 
ment. In this way the release would con- 
tribute directly to the war effort 

With the hope that you wil] use your in- 
fluence in any way proper to hasten the par- 
don of these men, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Vrro MARCANTONIO. 





Defended—West Coast Must Be 
Impregnable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNI’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, adequate 
protection for the defense of the entire 
Pacific coast area is the thought upper- 
most in the minds of every Congressman 
from California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. 

We of the far West are perhaps more 
conscious than any other section of the 
Nation as to the close proximity of war. 
Into our ports come the wounded and the 
évacuées from Pear] Harbor, our Terri- 
torial possessions, and the Orient, 
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On January 20, 1942, the San Francisco 
Examiner an editorial headed, 
“Defended—west coast must be impreg- 
nable,” which reads as follows: 


DEFENDED—-WEST COAST MUST BE IMPREGNABLE 


The west coast of America, from Alaska to 
the Canal Zone, and including the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California, should 
be the best defended area for which the 
American Government is responsible. 

The American west coast is already a vast 
zone of vital military operations. 

Our ports of embarkation for men and 
materials are situated on the west coast. 

Our points of assembly for both men and 
materials are there. 

Our principal production of airplanes and 
substantial production of ships and impor- 
tant production of many other materials and 
weapons are there. 

Of course, a zone of vital military opera- 
tions is potentially a combat zone. 

The enemy will very surely seize any op- 
portunity to attack, disrupt, and destroy 
American operations, production, and instal- 
lations on the American west coast if it is 
possible for him to reach the area. 

The only way to discourage him is to de- 
fend the west coast so securely and adequately 
as to convince him any attack will be re- 
pelled. 

Since the American west coast is our most 
vulnerable area, it should certainly be made 
the most impregnable. 

It should teem with trained troops, not 
simply those destined for embarkation to 
other combat areas abroad but an adequate 
number permanently stationed for the suc- 
cessful defense of American military opera- 
tions and the American civilian population, 

No other American area is similarly vul- 
nerable, at least at present. 

While Americans everywhere should be on 
the alert and American cities in all parts of 
the Nation should prepare both military and 
civilian defenses, the immediate program 
should be carried out with a sense of rea- 
sonable proportions, 

The places of remote danger should not 
be emphasized to the detriment of the places 
of immediate and present danger. 

The increasing but still not ample defense 
installations of airplanes, guns, and trained 
troops should be concentrated at the sensi- 
tive spots easily discernible in the present 
phase of the war. 

Eventually, America will be so well armed 
that adequate provision can be made for even 
remote dangers. 

When there has been fulfillment of the 
President’s ambitious program of rearma- 
ment, there will be no need to apportion 
available arms according to the degree of the 
peril. 

Now, however, the guns should bristle and 
the airplanes swarm and the trained troops 
find their stations where the enemy is most 
likely to appear and indeed has already ap- 
peared with off-shore submarines and over- 
head reconnaissance planes. 

The szmerican west coast is the most ex- 
posed part of our mainland. 

Its military installations are the most 
essential to successful prosecution of the war. 

Its productive enterprise is the most vul- 
nerable to enemy attack. 

Its civilian population is the most menaced. 

Here, then, is the place for protection to ke 
provided first and to be complete, 

Our early defeats in this war have been 
explained and excused by the element of 
surprise, which was the enemy’s advantage 
and our disadvantage. 

Let us not have our dangerously exposed 
and vulnerable, indispensably essential and 
vital American west coast caught inade- 
quately defended. For now the element of 
surprise no longer exists, and thus explana- 
tion and excuse do not exist. 


The Vital Importance of the Office of 
Director of Defense Transportation to 
Our Whole War Effort 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


4 OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include a statement of highway 
user groups in regard to the vital im- 
portance of the Office of Director of De- 
fense Transportation to our whole war 
effort, and to show how essential it is 
to insure that existing motor-transpor- 
tation facilities render maximum service 
by providing necessary supplies of parts, 
tires, and materials for maintenance and 
repair of the existing equipment in order 
that our national defense effort may be 
adequately carried out: 


Acute highway transportation problems 
which may seriously affect the war produc- 
tion program make it imperative that the 
Director cf Defense Transportation be a 
member of the War Production Board and 
that he have fvll powers to control all 
priorities, allocations, and rationing affecting 
all motor-vehicle transportation necessarv in 
our united war effort. 

Transportation is as-essential as produc- 
tion in our effort to achieve victory. To 
produce the things we need and to use the 
things we produce necessitate moving men 
and materials when and where they are 
needed. Fulfillment of the obligations to 
Keep a fighting America on the move in- 
volves gigantic all-out efforts on the part 
of all agencies of transportation. 

The role of highway transport is often 
difficult to appreciate because it is a com- 
paratively new role not duplicated elsewhere 
in the world on anything like the scale of 
operations in the United States. It is the 
role of 33,000,000 motor vehicles, upon which 
the very location and characteristics of in- 
dustry, as well as the pattern of living, both 
urban and rural, have become astonishingly 
dependent. 

The automobile has made available from 
scattered and often distant places a supply 
of labor without which newly located and 
vastly expanded war industries could not 
operate. There are numberless examples of 
the dependence of industrial workers upon 
the automobile. For example: 

Access to one of our larger tank plants is 
sdlely by passenger car, and at present 1,800 
workers drive 20 miles to and from their jobs 
each day. An additional 3,500 workers will 
be added to this plant early this year. 

At one of our navy yards 3,000 workers 
travel by auto between 60 and 85 miles round 
trip daily. 

At one of our most important aircraft- 
engine plants where 84 percent of ail em- 
ployees commutes by automobile, a survey 
reveals that 40 percent could not get there 
by any other way. Furthermore, if those 
who were able to use mass transportation 
facilities did so, it is estimated that the 
demand for streetcars would be tripled, and 
that for busses multiplied 10 times. Many 
similar examples of such dependency on 
motor transportation could be cited. 

Some further idea of our dependence upon 
the passenger automobile is indicated by the 
fact that a total of 2,320 cities and towns, 
with a combined population of twelve and 
one-half millions, are without any form of 
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local mass transportation, and are entirely 
dependent for passenger transportation upon 
the automobile. Another 872 cities which do 
have mass transportation are served only by 
busses. 

In rural areas there are nearly 11,000,000 
cars, 5,000,000 on farms, upon which depend 
to a large degree the conduct of agriculture 
and industry, and the essential operations of 
the civilian economy. 

There are 48,000 communities in the United 
States with a population of nearly 8,000,000 
people entirely dependent upon highway 
transportation—automobile, truck, and bus. 

Eighteen million Americans are nonfarm, 
rural residents and many of these drive daily 
to work in offices and factories Iccated in 
cities and towns miles away. 

Approximately 32,400 rural letter carriers, 
almost wholly dependent upon the passenger 
car, give daily mail service to 29,000,000 peo- 
ple over routes aggregating more than 
1,400,000 miles. 

In some sections of the country 60 percent 
of the volume of traffic to and from the farm 
is carried by automobile, or by trailers drawn 
by the automobile. The use to which the 
farm automobile is put, not the type of 
chassis, should determine its classification for 
purposes of rationing. 

Various Government defense plants and 
Army camps have been and are being con- 
structed for strategical reasons in locations 
selected irrespective of their proximity to 
cities possessing adequate Iccal public trans- 
portation facilities. In many cases this has 
placed a large part of the passenger load upon 
bus lines operating in the vicinity. 

One bus company serving an aircraft plant 
is now operating 83 special bus trips daily, be- 
tween 7 a. m. and 1: 20 p. m., to accommodate 
the three daily 8-hour shifts. This is in 
addition to 231 regular trips. 

On a route serving another such plant 20 
special bus trips are operating daily on a 
similar schedule in addition to 235 regular 
trips. 

Based on almost 6 months of actual service, 
the use of busses in the movement of selectees 
has been found to be most advantageous to 
the Government. 

The motortruck and the truck trailer are 
equally indispensable parts of the war effort. 

The farm truck is a primary means of car- 
trying farm products to market and estimates 
of increased agricultural production in 1942 
over 1940 reveal tremendous highway-trans- 
portation requirements. 

In addition to normal agricultural produc- 
tion dependent upon highway transportation 
in movements to markets and processing 
plants, the 1942 wartime farm program, 
among other items, calls for increases over 
1940 of— 

Five million tons of milk (not including 
butter). 

Six million hogs. 

One miliion cattie. 

Fifteen million ceses of eggs. 

Nine million chickens. 

Ten million cases of tomatoes. 

Thirteen million cases of peas. 

Four million cases of beans; and 

Nine million cases of corn. 

Increased production of coal, wood pulp, 
and lumber alone will add millions of tons 
more to the highway transpcrtation burden. 

Apart from agricultural requirements is the 
dependence of tank, airplane, and other war 
piants upon motortruck transport. For ex- 
ample: 

One important tank arsenal receives half 
of all materials by truck. 

A new naval ordnance plant handles 75 per- 
cent of all materials, incoming and outgoing, 
by truck. 

A large plant making parts for bombers 
will ship out 60 percent of its p-oduction by 
truck. 

Another example of the way in which truck 
transport has become a part of the produc- 
tion pregram is demonstrated by the process 
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of gun manufacture at one plant, where of 
197 parts only *% are made at the plant itself. 
For the rapid and properly timed shipment of 
all other parts to this factory only trucks can 
be adequately geared into the production 
schedule. 

These examples of reliance upon automo- 
tive transportation and the increasing de- 
mand for truck, truck-trailer, bus, and pas- 
senger-car service, viewed in relation to the 
supply of vehicles, parts, and tires reveal one 
of the most critical problems of the entire 
war effort. 

Passenger-car production virtually ceased 
at the end of January, and plants are being 
converted to other purposes. 

Truck production for civilian purposes may 
stop after March. 

Bus production has in recent months 
been far below normal, in spite of tremendous 
demands for bus equipment. 

The lack of essential vehicle parts is an- 
other serious threat. 

The shortage of rubber for tires promises 
future difficulties of shocking proportions. 

It is not difficult to foresee from the com- 
bination of these circumstances of automo- 
tive transportation supply and demand that a 
problem of unprecedented magnitude, and of 
the most serious r.ature, is presented. 

It is essential to insure that existing motor 
transportation facilities render maximum 
service, since production of new units has 
been curtailed. This can be done only by 
providing necessary supplies of parts, tires, 
and materials for maintenance and repair of 
the existing equipment. 

American ingenuity and common sense 
will prove equal to the transportation prob- 
lems that face us. 

These problems will be solved by a com- 
bination of remedies: Highways, railways, 
waterways, airways, pipe lines, commuter 
service, conservation of tires, housing de- 
velopments, staggering of working hours, 
elimination of traffic bottlenecks, provision 
of additional bus transportation, methods of 
assuring essential private automobile trans- 
portation, pooling of private and public pas- 
senger and freight facilities, utilization of all 
transport facilities by the Federal Govern- 
ment, production of synthetic rubber, in- 
crease of mass transportation capacity, and 
even by the almost forgotten art of walking. 

But solutions will not be achieved by com- 
placency or dilatory action. Nor by placing 
too much dependence on any one form of 
transportation. 

Confidence, that bold measures will be 
taken to meet transportation requirements 
of the Nation, is inspired by the creation of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, under 
direction of Hon. Joseph B. Eastman. It is 
this agency which, in the words of the 
Executive order establishing it, must “assure 
maximum utilization of the domestic trans- 
portation facilities of the Nation for the 
successful prosecution of the war.” In this 
agency lies the responsibility for devising 
ways and means of assuring that production 
will be properly supplemented by transpor- 
tation, including highway as well as railway, 
waterway, airway, and pipe line, private as 
well as common carrier, and passenger as well 
as freight. 

It is urgently recommended, therefore, by 
the undersigned organizations, in order to 
enable the new agency to fulfill its obliga- 
tions, that— 

1. The Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation immediately be made a mem- 
ber of the War Production Board, in order 
to make possible at all times adequate pres- 
entation of transportation problems as they 
relate to the parallel problems of production. 

2. Since the ultimate responsibility for as- 
suring adequate transportation in the war 
emergency has been placed in the Office of 
Defense Transportation, all powers pertain- 
ing to priorities, allocations, and rationing 
of motor vehicles, parts, tires, and materials 


in their manufacture, must be 

vested in the Office of the Director of De- 

fense Transportation. This is vital for trans- 

portation in war production and for essential 

civilian use. Only in this way can the Direc- 

tor of Defense Transportation be insured of 

fulfilling his task of meeting the full require- 
ments of wartime transportation. 

Signed by: American National Live- 

stock Association; American 

Trucking Associations, Inc.; Farm- 

ers’ Educational and Cooperative 

Union; National Association of 

Motor Bus Operators; National 

Automobile Dealers Association; 

National Council of Private Motor 

Truck Owners, Inc.; National Ru- 

ral Letter Carriers Association; 

National Sand and Gravel Associa- 

tion, Inc.; Retailers’ National 

Council; Rubber Manufacturers 

Association; the National Grange. 


Feprvary 1, 1942. 





National Income Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, America’s.first job is to win the 
war. To do so will require every bit of 
manpower, production, and resources 
that we can devote to the task. For the 
time being there will be no difficulty 
about finding a market for goods. In- 
stead our problem will be to produce 
enough armament to win the war and to 
do the best we can to make the supply of 
consumer goods come somewhere near to 
meeting the demand. 

Once peace has returned, however, the 
situation will be a very different one. Our 
industry and our agriculture will be 
geared to produce far more than ever be- 
fore. The question then will be whether 
we will have the simple intelligence and 
the courage to see to it that the consum- 
ers of the country are in a position to 
spend, and that they do spend, enough 
for the goods they need and want to pro- 
vide a full market for this abundant pro- 
duction. For unless this is the case we 
will once again have unemployment and 
farm distress, bankruptcy. and foreclos- 
ure. This simply must not be allowed to 
happen. For America’s position among 
the nations of the world, her chance to 
take the lead in establishing a permanent 
peace, and her security against the 
propaganda of fascism and communism 
at home, will depend on whether or not 
her returning soldiers and her other 
people find opportunity to work and hope 
for a better life. 

The economic problems of a great na- 
tion like the United States can, of course, 
never be simple. But if a relatively di- 
rect and simple formula for meeting the 
central problem of keeping the demand 
by consumers equal to the supply pro- 
duced by producers can be provided, 
we can tackle the rest of the job with a 
very great assurance of success, 
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One such direct and simple formula 
is offered by Mr. John H. G. Pierson in 
the statement which follows, describing 
the national income insurance idea. 

Its open-minded study is recommended 
to Members of Congress and to others 
gama about America’s future wel- 

are. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME INSURANCE IDEA 


(By John H. G. Pierson, based on the assump- 
tion that full employment must be main- 
tained after the war without fail, but that 
most Americans want to minimize the need 
for direct Government intervention and 
Government “make-work” programs) 


National income insurance means a guar- 
anty ahead of time by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the total number of dollars to be 
spent in consumer markets in any given 
year. The purpose of such a guaranty would 
be to bring about full production and full 
employment in private industry through the 
assurance to private industry that the final 
market as a whole would be of adequate size 
as specified. The amount guaranteed for any 
year would be based on the amount of con- 
sumer demand deemed to be sufficient to 
afford a normal rate of profit, on the average, 
on the total volume of goods to be mar- 
keted at the full employment level. An overs 
all guaranty such as this would, of course, not 
be designed to eliminate the risks of compe- 
tition. However, the producer’s risks would 
be held within more reasonable limits than 
they are at present. This consideration ex- 
tends to the risks attaching to long-term 
investment in plant and equipment, which, 
since they spring from uncertainty about 
consumer demand in the more distant future, 
would be reduced by the establishment of 
national income insurance as a long-run, con< 
tinuing policy. 

The program would operate as follows: The 
amount spent by each person or family would 
still depend on the individual money incomes 
received in the usual ways—namely, on the 
wages, Salaries, dividends, etc., of produc- 
tion, including public works, and on social 
security benefits, farm benefits, veterans’ pen- 
Sions, annuities, and so forth. The only dif- 
ference would be that there would also be 
an adjustment by the Government to make 
the total amount spent in consumer markets 
agree with the guaranteed total. That is, 
extra money income would be paid out when 
necessary to keep the total from falling be- 
low the guaranty, and some money income 
would be held out of action when that was 
necessary to keep the total from rising above. 
the guaranty and thereby inviting price in- 
filation. Thus whenever it was a question of 
avoiding a consumer expenditure shortage, 
the needed extra income would be distributed 
on some fair and reasonable basis approved 
in advance by Congress—say as “national in- 
come security payments” payable to all heads 
of families throughout the country. The 
postman could deliver these Treasury checks. 
The finance could reasonably be provided by 
taxes or loans from the stream of surplus 
savings, or—to the extent of expansion re- 
quired by expanding production—by creation 
of Government credit under authority of Con- 
gress. Similarly Congress would specify in 
advance the tax or borrowing methods to be 
applied in the opposite case, to prevent the 
occurrence of an amount of consumer ex- 
penditure exceeding the guaranty. The size 
of the guaranteed total, to which the actual 
total would thus at all times be kept adjusted, 
would grow as the armament program tapered 
off, so that a rising private demand would 
automaticaily cushion much of the post-war 
shock 

This plan would not conflict with any other 
sound measures to promote employment, such 
as public programs for conservation, slum 
clearance, and other useful projects outside 
the area of private enterprise; encouragement 
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to private initiative, invention, and invest- 
ment; regulation of monopoly prices; joint 
combat short- 


ings and less On mass consumption; the rais- 
ing of substandard wage rates; protection of 
farmers’ incomes; a suitable ceiling on hours 
of work; and a broad social welfare program, 
including expanded old-age pensions, ade- 
quate public-health provisions, Federal aid to 
education, and so on. On the ccntrary, na- 
tional income insurance would supplement 
and reinforce all such measures. The special 
contribution of national income insurance 
would be the resulting certainty of a large 
and stable total demand at all times in the 
Nation's final markets for goods and services. 
This should stimulate business enterprise to 
produce on a scale securing full employment 
without the same heavy reliance on public 
works that might otherwise be needed. Since 
the individual competitive enterprise would 
not be burdened with interference but rather 
would be assured an adequate market for 
which to compete, the Nation’s jobs would be 
more in ordinary enterprise and less on emer- 
gency public projects. 





Forty Thousand Die—Monthly Traffic 
Toll Is Worse Than Pearl Harbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, our casualty list for 1941 was 
the worst on record. The National 
Safety Council’s figures on accidents 
throughout the Nation in 1941 reveal that 
40,000 persons were killed and approxi- 
mately 1,400,000 injured as a result of 
traffic accidents alone. Of those injured, 
an estimated 110,000 were permanently 
disabled. The 40,000 deaths in motor- 
vehicle accidents was an all-time rec- 
ord—16 percent above the 34,501 figure 
in 1940 and 357 above the previous high 
of 39,643 recorded in 1937. Traffic-acci- 
dent deaths alone were greater in each 
of 9 months in 1941 than total casualties 
in the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Mr. Speaker, the District of Columbia 
has contributed its part to the record of 
traffic accident deaths and injuries. In 
the District alone there were 95 fatali- 
ties resulting from motor-vehicle acci- 
dents, and more than 4,801 persons in- 
jured. While I recognize that any work- 
ing scheme to reduce the traffic accident 
rate must naturally include efforts to ap- 
prehend and punish traffic violators, I 
think it is equally important that efforts 
be made to correct the situations which 
may be originally responsible for the ac- 
cidents. With that thought in mind, I 
requested Mr. W. A. Van Duzer, Director 
of Vehicles and Traffic for the District 
of Columbia, to furnish me with a list 
of the intersections in the District hav- 
ing the highest accident frequency, and 
under permission granted, I wish to in- 
sert the list herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Members. 


Accidents in 
Intersections: 1940 
Pennsylvania and Fourteenth NW-.. 
Pennsylvania, Fourth and Constitu- 


CI i i nthnicene sac ees pibeiiaon:. aan 
Fourteenth and New York..-....... 27 
East Executive Avenue, Pennsyl- 

vania, and Madison_............ - 24 
F and Fourteenth NW-..........-... 24 
Maine Avenue and Fourteenth... x. 
New Hampshire Avenue and Geor 

GIG OT ii ws scatiniee cin csi cht ton oo 
WE ame: Tie We sn eine ccctcoine omens 
Pennsylvania and Ninth NW-.-.--..-. - 20 


Intersections having 19 accidents during 
1940 (1): Fourteenth and K NW. 

Intersections having 18 accidents during 
1940 (4): New York and Florida NW; Fourth 
and M NW; North Capitol and Massachu- 
setts; New York, West Virginia, and Montana. 

Intersections having 17 accidents during 
1940 (7): Fourteenth and Constitution NW.; 
First and Florida NW.; Fifth and G NW.; 
Ninth and O NW.; Ninth and Rhode Island 
NW.; Ninth and S NW.; Wisconsin and M. 

Intersections having 16 accidents during 
1940 (2): Florida Avenue and Eckington NE., 
Thirteenth and U NW. 

Intersections having 15 accidents during 
1940 (4): Seventeenth and Benning NE., 
Fourteenth and Kennedy NW., Nichols Ave- 
nue and Good Hope Road, Rhode Island and 
Seventh NW. 

Intersections having 14 accidents during 
1940 (3): Connecticut Avenue and Calvert, 
Fifteenth and H NE., Seventh and Pennsyl- 
vania NW. : 

Intersections having 13 accidents during 
1940 (10): Connecticut and Nebraska, 
Twelfth and F NW., Seventh and Florida NW., 
North Capitol and H NW., Ninth and M NW., 
Twenty-ninth and Pennsylvania and M NW., 


. New Jersey and Massachusetts NW., Four- 


teenth and Rhode Island NW., North Capitol 
and Rhode Island, Virginia Avenue, Twelfth, 
and Independence. 

Intersections having 12 accidents during 
1940 (8): Third and Constitution NW.; East 
Capitol and Second, Fifteenth and G NW., 
New Jersey and K NW., First, New York, and 
O NE., Thirteenth and Pennsylvania NW., 
Fifteenth and Pennsylvania NW., Fourteenth 
and S NW. 

Intersections having 11 accidents during 
1940 (15): Alabama and Branch Avenues, 
West Virginia and Florida Avenues, Four- 
teenth and G NW., Third and H NW., Ninth 
and H NW., West Fifteenth and K NW., Ninth 
and Massachusetts NW., Eleventh and New 
York NW., Thirteenth and New York NW., 
Fourteenth and P NW., Minnesota Avenue 
and Pennsylvania NE., Fourteenth and Q 
NW., Fourteenth and U NW., Thirtieth and M 
NW., Fourteenth and D SW. 

Intersections having 10 accidents during 
1940 (24): Benning and Oklahoma, Connecti- 
cut and Florida, Twelfth and Constitution, 
Third and F NW., Ninth, U, Florida NW., 
Ninth and G, Fourteenth and H NE., First 
and Independence SW., Sixth and K NW., 
Thirteenth and K NW., Sixteenth and K NW., 
Nineteenth and L NW., Fourth, Independ- 
ence and Maryland, Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and H NW., New York 
and Fifteenth NE., Eighteenth and P NW., 
Third and Pennsylvania NW., Seventeenth 
and Rhode Island NE., Rhode Island and 
South Dakota, Sixteenth and T NW., Six- 
teenth, New Hampshire, and U NW., Ficrida, 
Eighteenth, and U, Independence and Twelfth 
SW 


Intersections having 9 accidents during 
1940 (25) : Benning Road and Minnesota Ave- 
nue, Eleventh and Columbia NW., Thirteenth 
and Concord Avenue, Twelfth and E NW., 
Fourteenth and E NW., Eleventh and F NW., 
Thirteenth and F NW., Eleventh and Florida 
NW., Thirteenth and Florida NW., Eleventh 
and G, Georgia and Park Road, Thirteenth 
and H NW., First and K NW., Twenty-second 
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and K NW., Second and Massachusetts NW., 
Third and Massachusetts NW., Fourth and 
N NW., Fourteenth and N NW., New Jersey 
and E SE., North Carolina, Fourth, and D SE., 
O and Seventh NW., P and Ninth NW., Sev- 
enth and R NW., Sixth and Rhode Island 
NW. 

Intersections having 8 accidents during 
1940 (25): Bladensburg and Thirtieth NE., 
Connecticut, M, and Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut and Military Road, Seventeenth and Con- 
stitution, Fourth and E SW., Florida, Fif- 
teenth, New Hampshire, and W, Third and 
G, North Capitol and K, Thirty-fourth and 
M NW, Eleventh and Massachusetts NW., 
Seventh and N NW., Ninth and N NW., New 
Hampshire, Sherman, and Park Road, New 
Jersey and New York NW., New York, Fifth, 
and L NW., New York and Bladensburg, 
Eleventh and Park Road, Seventh and Penn- 
sylvania SE., Eleventh and Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., West Executive, Jackson, and 
Pennsylvania, Sherman Avenue and Colum- 
bia Road, ninth and T NW., East Cepitol and 
Sixth, K and Fourth SW., V and Thirteenth 
NW. 

Intersections having 5 accidents during 
1940 (64): Concord Avenue and Third Street, 
Connecticut Avenue and Albemarle Street, 
Connecticut Avenue and L Street, Connecti- 
cut Avenue and Porter Street, D and First 
Streets NE., D and First Streets NW., Decatur 
and Ninth Streets NW., E and Third Streets 
NW., E and Seventh Streets NW., Florida Ave- 
nue and Sixth Street NW., G and Twelfth 
Streets NW., Irving and Sixteenth Streets 
NW., Jefferson Drive and Fourteenth Street 
SW., K and First Streets NE., K and Seventh 
Streets NW., K and Ninth Streets NW., L and 
Fourth Streets NW., M Street and Key Bridge, 
Maryland Avenue and Eleventh Street NE., 
Maryland Avenue and Thirteenth Street NE., 
Maryland Avenue and Fourteentk Street NE., 
Massachusetts Avenue and Garfield Street 
NW., Massachusetts Avenue and Waterside 
Drive, New Jersey and Rhode Island Avenues, 
New York Avenue and Fourth Street NW., 
New York Avenue, Seventh Street, K Street, 
and Massachusetts Avenue; O and Tenth 
Streets NW., P and Twenty-second Streets 
NW., Park Road and Thirteenth Street NW., 
Park Road and Sixteenth Street NW., Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Twenty-sixth Street 
NW., Q and Sixteenth Streets NW., R and 
Fourth Streets NW., Rhode Island Avenue and 
Third Street NW., Rhode Island Avenue and 
Twelfth Street NW., Rhode Island Avenue and 
Fifteenth Street NW., Rhode Island Avenue 
and Lincoln Road, Tuckerman and Ninth 
Streets NW., U and Seventeenth Streets NW., 
Vermont Avenue, Tenth and T Streets NW., 
Vermont Avenue, Eleventh and S Streets NW., 
Vermont Avenue and U Street NW., Wisconsin 
Avenue and Albemarle Street, Constitution 
Avenue and Fifteenth Street, Decatur and 
Thirteenth Streets NW., Euclid “nd Thirteenth 
Streets NW., Florida Avenue and Third Street 
NE., Franklin and Twelfth Streets NE., G and 
Fourth Streets SW., Independence Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street SW., K and Sixth 
Streets NE., L and Thirteenth Streets NW., 
Maine Avenue and Eleventh Street SW., Mary- 
land Avenue, Seventh and C Streets, Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Sixth Street NW., Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue and Seventeenth Street 
NW., Massachusetts Avenue and Twenty-sec- 
ond Street NW., V and Eleventh Streets NW., 
Wisconsin Avenue and Q Street NW., Wood- 
ley Road and Thirty-fourth Street NW., 
C and Sixth Streets SW., Constitution Avenue 
and Seventh Street NW., Florida Avenue and 
Sixteenth Street NW. 


Mr. Speaker, from this list it will be 
seen that there are 26 intersections in the 
District having more than 15 accidents 
last year; one intersection had over 50 
accidents in 1940. Again it will be noted 
that at 9 particularly bad intersections 
there were 257 accidents recorded. 
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I hope that the Metropolitan Police and 
the Department of Vehicles and Traffic 
are giving consideration to the possibility 
of removing the causes of so many acci- 
dents at these intersections. Appropriate 
precautionary measures are just as im- 
portant to a solution of the District’s 
traffic accident problem as are the steps 
taken for the apprehension and punish- 
ment of those guilty of traffic violations. 





Miscellaneous Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me over 
station WNBF: 


Mr. Coar. Congressman Hatz. has selected 
& group of outstanding questions from con- 
stituents in his district which he desires to 
answer through the cooperation of station 
WNBF. Our first question is from Mr. P. D., 
of Binghamton, who asks, “How are votes 
taken in the House of Representatives?” 

Congressman HA... In four different ways. 
Usually the Speaker puts the question in 
this form: As many as are in favor of the 
motion say “aye” and then, As many as are 
opposed say “no.” In most instances the vote 
taken is decisive enough to satisfy, but if 
the Speaker is in doubt, or if it sounds close, 
any Member may ask for a division. In this 
case the Speaker asks those in favor to stand 
up and be counted. Then those opposed 
to the proposition are asked to stand up and 
be counted. The Speaker does the count- 
ing and announces the result, but if he is 
still in doubt, or if a demand is made by 
one-fifth of a quorum, that is, 20 in the 
Committee of the Whole, or 44 in the House, 
tellers are ordered. The Speaker appoints 
1 gentleman on each side of the question 
to make the count. The 2 tellers take 
their place at the head of the center aisle. 
All Members favoring the proposition walk 
through between the tellers and are counted. 
Then those opposed walk through and are 
counted. This vote settles most questions, 
but a roll call may be demanded by any 
Member on any question in the House, and 
if supported by one-fifth of those present 
it is ordered. This privilege is guaranteed 
by the Constitution. The Clerk reads the 
names of the whole membership and as his 
or her name is called, the Member answers 
“aye” or “no.” 

Mr. Coar. Mrs. N. L., from Endicott, writes: 
“What provisions have been made by the 
Government for insurance on the life of my 
boy who is now in military training and 
who may soon go overseas with an American 
expeditionary force?” 

Congressman Hau. At the present time the 
Government has made absolutely no pro- 
vision for life insurance in behalf of your 
boy except that he has the opportunity to pur- 
chase war-risk insurance from his Govern- 
ment at an average premium of about $6 
per month. In the event he is killed in 
action or in service the Government is bound 
to pay his beneficiary $10,000. 

Mr, Coar. Mr. M. C. from Johnson City 
asks: “Can you explain to me the system of 


deliveries of mail to the boys in our training 
camps and under whose jurisdiction it 
comes?” 

Congressman HALL. Mail to the men in 
service is handled by the Post Office Depart- 
ment until it arrives at the training center 
or to the village nearest the training center 
in which your boy is stationed. It is then 
turned over to the military authorities of that 
post and is under direct supervision of the 
commanding officer. From then on the mail 
is either handled by personnel in the Army 
or by civilians who have been engaged by 
the commander. The soldiers’ mail is some- 
times dealt out to top sergeants and dis- 
tributed by them to the men in their charge. 

This is a pertinent question because it im- 
mediately raises another question, namely, of 
responsibility for slow deliveries of mail both 
to the soldiers and from the soldiers. Par- 
ents have complained to me that the mail 
seemed to be deliberately held up on many 
occasions. From inquiries I have made, I 
believe that due to the continual transferring 
of men from one place to another and due to 
subsequent confusion considerable delay is 
caused. I am sure that the Post Office is not 
responsible because according to the Adju- 
tant Genefal’s Office, with which I talked, 
they seemed to feel that the hold-up was due 
to the confusion aforementioned. 

Mr. Coar. Thank you, Congressmar. HALL. 
From now on each week Con Hat 
will welcome questions asked by people in his 
district regarding pertinent questions in con- 
nection with affairs in Washington. He will 
pick at random three or four questions each 
week, and endeavor to give you the right 
explanation. The others he will answer 
through the mails due to the limited time 
available to him. 

Congressman Hau. Many of the people of 
my district living in the rural communities 
recall that during the Seventy-sixth Congress 
the southern tier was hard pressed with one 
of the most serious droughts in history. In 
fact, since 1935 there have followed 7 years of 
famine to the dairy herds of our locality. 
Little by little, due to the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances befalling them, the farmers of 
this district have approached an almost im- 
poverished state. Added to the floods and the 
drought which year after year have ruined 
pasture lands and hay crops, our dairymen 
have suffered from shortages of farm labor 
to an unbelievable degree, as well as finding 
themselves embarrassed in meeting the rising 
costs of feed. 

In the face of all these difficulties which 
our farmers have met with the customary 
fortitude of the people of up-State New York, 
there now comes the patriotic call which 
makes for them a duty to produce more milk 
than they have ever done before. 

There is little need for me to review the 
seriousness of the drought of late years, as it 
has affected up-State New York. It is safe to 
Say that many dairymen have been actually 
forced to the wall due to their inability to 
buy hay to maintain the herds which they 
have worked so many years to build up. 
Many farmers have written me to the effect 
that they are getting out of the dairy busi- 
ness because they were mortgaged to the hilt. 
They could find no agency which would lend 
them the money to purchase their hay at a 
reasonable sum. 

Two years ago I introduced the Hall farm 
bill, which inaugurated the policy of having 
the Government pay for transportation of 
hay and subsistence feeding (as distinguished 
from grains and commercial feeds). My bill 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
JaMES M. MeEap. Farmers at that time were 
paying from $20 to $25 a ton for hay and 
still are, which actually should not have cost 
them more than $10 per ton. However, there 
was no hay available for them in our locality 
so that if they were to get any they had to 
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assume high transportation costs which the 
carriers refused to reduce materially. 

The Hall farm bill, if it had been approved 
by Congress, would have saved thousands of 
dairymen in up-State New York because it 
would have made the hay available to them 
and would have made possible their continu- 
ation in the dairy business. As it was, some 
farmers were forced to borrow as high as 
$2,500 to save their herds for a single season. 

Last week the Congress considered a bill, 
a section of which embodied most of the pro- 
visions of the Hall farm bill in it. Unfor- 
er it did not pass. But if this measure 

had passed the Cengress, the Department of 
Agriculture would have been authorized to 
approve grants up to $500 for family-owned 
and operated farms and dairies that they 
might stay in business and acquire all the 
hay they needed to keep their dairy herds 
until spring. As the situation now stands 
many up-State farmers will be unable to keep 
operating and, therefore, will not figure in the 
tremendous task of producing more milk for 
defense than America has ever been known 
to produce. It is remembered with great 
regret, therefore, that although the Congress 
voted for $20,000,000,000 to provide for the 
Army and the Navy, it refused to vote for a 
bill of less than $20,000,000 to provide 
milk to sustain both the Army and the Navy. 
Not only will the armed forces suffer by this 
failure to approve of the principles of the 
Hall farm bill but also our entire population. 

Your Congressman has been considerably 
alarmed by many despairing letters which he 
has received from home from private busi- 
nessmen, small business entrepreneurs, and 
their employees. First, let me make it clear 
that in mentioning this serious matter I am 
not questioning the motives of those in charge 
of administrative departments in our Gov- 
ernment in connection with their acts to- 
ward small business. I assume that they are 
proceeding with the same objective in mind 
which all of us have, that is, to win the war. 
It is my frank opinion, however, that unless 
private business and small business are al- 
lowed to use their own initiative, that the 
defense program can never assume the effec- 
tiveness that it would if they did. I am well 
aware that great sacrifices are necessary from 
all groups, concerns, and individuals in the 
country if we are to be triumphant. But I 
am equally aware that you must keep small 
business functioning at least in skeleton form 
if you are to maintain the form of govern- 
ment for which we are giving our all and for 
which our sons are now on the battlefields 
dying. This cannot be a war based on the 
principle of letting George fight it, and by the 
same token the productive effort, in my opin- 
ion, must be conducted on a share-and-share- 
alike responsibility if it is to succeed. For 
instance, we have here in the triple cities, 
and throughout the southern tier for that 
matter, private concerns, businesses, corpora- 
tions which have been engaged in peacetime 
pursuits for many years, yet which can be and 
already have been changed so that they can 
take on their share of war production. Yet I 
do not feel that the effort has been made, so 
far at least here in Washington, to distribute 
thoroughly among these local firms the con- 
tracts which they are just as able to fulfill as 
great corporations located in the metropolitan 
districts of our great cities. 

I venture to say, at least on the basis of 
the evidence I have received in the forms of 
despairing letters, that there is still tremen- 
dous unemployment back home. This I be- 
lieve must be remedied not only back home 
but throughout the entire country if the 
productive effort, which has been called upon 
by our Government, of every man and woman 
in the country is to be utilized to win this 
conflict so often termed a “war of produc- 
tion.” 

It is all very well to say that the people 
must sacrifice. This they are doing in a 
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thousand ways, and they are doing it with 
scarcely a murmur. They are giving their 
sons to the battle, a substantial portion of 
their income in taxes, a large part of their 
diet in rationing, and they are responding 

ly to every call for contributions to 
humanitarian agencies. 

But the responsibility rests upon those with 
authority conferred on them by Congress to 
see to it that these people maintain as far 
as is possible their sources of income so that 
they may be effective and strong in the car- 
rying out of their productive duties. It is 
further necessary and must be brought about, 
if we are to win the war, to place every man 
and woman who have been engaged in private 
business in positions commensurate with 
their abilities so that America will nct lose 
1 ounce of effort in the production of our 
Nation’s resources. 

As I say, I have been perturbed and appre- 
hensive at the despairing messages I have 
received from businessmen and employees 
alike at home. I have wondered, frankly, 
since almost all private business is being 
rapidly brought to a standstill, to what occu- 
pations they will turn their hands. [If it is 
to be war effort, the Government must re- 
spond very quickly in placing these people 
where they will do the most good. Allowed 
to be idle they will be of no consequence in 
this gigantic task. If they find themselves 
without income for months in the future, 
they will not only be a liability to society but 
will be absolutely without food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Realizing that someone has got to take 
the initiative and must do it immediately 
to come to the rescue of that tremendous 
number of loyal and patriotic citizens, who 
find themselves hamstrung in private busi- 
ness at the moment, or without a job or in- 
come during this so-called transitory period, 
I am introducing in the House of Representa- 
tives a resolution calling upon the executive 
and administrative agencies of our Govern- 
ment, in whose hands the Congress has 
placed the authority and the responsibility 
for this whole war effort, to find ways and 
means to place every man and woman at 
work in the very near future so that they will 
be provided with an income, with food, 
shelter, and clothing. My resolution reads 
as follows: 

“Whereas it has been stated that the pro- 
ductive effort of every man and woman in 
our country will be needed in order to win 
the war; and 

“Whereas private business, at least of a 
nonmilitary character, has been virtually 
brought to a standstill, with countless thou- 
sands of people being deprived of making 
a living; and 

“Whereas the drastic curtailment of private 
enterprise has produced a condition of un- 
employment in every city, village, town, and 
community throughout the land, which, if 
allowed to continue, will bring complete im- 
poverishment and subsequent starvation 
upon a large segment of our population, 
thereby seriously weakening their effort in 
this struggle: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress call upon 
the executive and administrative depart- 
ments of our Government to hasten the plans 
which have been publicly described to place 
every unemployed, able-bcdied man and 
woman in the United States not now other- 
wise engaged in some capacity of wartime 
productive effort; and be it further 

“Resolved, That these agencies be called 
upon to give special consideration to those 
thousands who have been engaged in private 
enterprise of a nondefense nature which is 
now out of existence.” 

This resolution is submitted in the hope 
that the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment will take cognizance of the greatest 
problem we now have within our society, 
namely, the transition from nondefense pur- 
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suits to genuine war effort. Let us hope that 
something will be done, not only to save the 
private and small business which is now 
struggling so hard against insurmountable 
difficulties, but also for numerous eo 
= by this transition. 





Debts, Inflation, War Production, and 
Plant Conversions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, early in August of 1941 I read 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD an arti- 
cle from the August People’s Lobby Bul- 
letin, dealing with the subject of dollar- 
a@-year men and giving their corporate 
connections. This article revealed the 
amount of contracts received by or 
awarded to the great industrial organi- 
zations with which such dollar-a-year 
men were affiliated. The article at- 
tracted great attention throughout the 
country, provoking much discussion and 
evoking editorials pro and con in the 
metropolitan press of the United States. 
I was abused and wrathfully con- 
demned, in journalistic jeremiads di- 
rected at me, for having had the temer- 
ity to invade the sacrosanct precincts of 
big business and point out the amazing 
coincidence of great corporations get- 
ting the juiciest portions of war business 
and their executives being dollar-a-year 
men working for the O. P. M. and sim- 
ilar Federal agencies. 

I introduced House Resolution 338 in 
November 1941, the purpose of which was 
to secure the creation of a special House 
committee of seven Members given the 
directive of making a full investigation 
as to the identity, compensation, and 
corporate affiliations of dollar-a-year 
men, and the duties and responsibilities 
vouchsafed them by our Government, 
and providing funds for such investiga- 
tion. This resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Rules, which up to 
the date hereof has not seen fit to hold 
hearings thereon. 

The Associated Press carried to its 
member newspapers in the fall of 1941 
an interview I had given as chairman of 
the liberal bloc of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, calling attention to the in- 
eptitude of dollar-a-year men and the 
break-down of the war program due to 
their unwillingness to distribute war pro- 
duction on a wide and diversified scale 
throughout the country, asserting they 
insisted upon concentrating war produc- 
tion in the hands of a few large con- 
cerns—56 corporations and subsidiaries 
received 76 percent of the primary con- 
tracts in the whole war program as of 
November 15, 1941. 

On January 1, 1942, the United Press 
published an interview with me, and gave 
it to its member newspapers throughout 
the country, in which I drew attention 
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to the negligence of dollar-a-year men 
in general, pointing out that with some 
few exceptions the dolliar-a-year men 
had failed to convert the automobile in- 
dustry to war production; had refused to 
support drastic limitation of nonwar 
goods; had created chaos and confusion 
in the war program. This precipitated 
widespread discussion, with editorial 
condemnation in few cases, and com- 
mendation in fewer cases, and culmi- 
nated in a flood of lengthy analyses of 
the war program and observations by 
radio commentators and nationally 
known newspaper columnists. 

The country was getting disgusted with 
delays and the lack of organization char- 
acterizing O. P. M. operations. It was 
becoming apparent that dollar-a-year 
men were chosen in many cases from, 
among financial and politica! dilettantes, 
in the words of the Cleveland industrial- 
ist, Cyrus Eaton. Had the dollar-a-year 
men selected been chosen from actual 
production experts such as master me- 
chanics, general foremen, efficiency ex- 
perts, and so forth, the picture might 
very well have been different. But in 
most cases the men selected were ex- 
ecutives of great corporations who had 
attained that eminence by being pro- 
moted from the legal division, or by hav- 
ing been successful in stock promotion, or 
in the floating of securities, or in the 
negotiation of mergers. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, Miss Dorothy 
Thompson, Mr. Ray Clapper, Messrs. 
Bob Allen and Drew Pearson were 
among the distinguished newspaper 
columnists who condemned dollar-a-year 
men and insisted upon a change in the 
set-up. 

The Tolan committee of the House of 
Representatives had discovered some 
startling facts, revealing the mistakes 
made by dollar-a-year men. The House 
Military Affairs Committee stumbled 
upon some other interesting data. The 
Truman committee of the Senate, in a 
voluminous report, condemned dollar-a- 
year men, urged that responsibility be 
fixed, and that the system be changed. 
Finally the President acted, and Donald 
Nelson was made civilian czar of the war 
production program, One of his first 
announcements was the abolition of the 
O. P. M. I have great hopes of accom- 
plishment at the hands of Donald Nel- 
son, though I deplore his defense of 
dollar-a-year men as a class. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire. Any 
Federal official should be paid a reason- 
able compensation. He should divorce 
himself from the pay rolls of any cor- 
poration. He should not have two 
masters. His devotion to Uncle Sam 
should be undiluted by any loyalty which 
might be superinduced by salaries paid 
him by the corporation while serving the 
Government. 

The People’s Lobby, Inc., of Washing- 
ton, D. C., of which the eminent Benja- 
min C. Marsh is executive secretary, and 
of which the erudite Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell is president, has fearlessly 
fought in the interests of the plain peo- 
ple through the years. It calls a spade 
a spade. It does not pull its punches. 
It is not overawed by, apprehensive 
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about, the persons upon whose toes its 
disclosures may tread. It has published 
the unvarnished truth about controver- 
sial matters. 

The following article discusses the 
armament program and emphasizes the 
importance of efficient mechanical 
equipment and the dangers of inflation- 
ary, unlimited Federal expenditures: 


[From the Feople’s Lobby Bulletin of Janu- 


ary 1942] 

EquIPpMENT, Not BILuions or Costs, WILL 
WIN War 

The New York Times stated editorially 


January 1: 

“A well-planned armament program of 
$50,000,000,000, it should be clear, may be 
far more effective than an ill-planned arma- 
ment program of $100,000,000,000. Unneeded 
defense equipment is not merely superfiuocus, 
it diverts vital labor and materials and time 
from essential defense equipment.” 

The editorial continues: 

“We have been thinking of defense too 
much in monetary terms, and in terms of 
such abstract statistical concepts as what 
percentage of the Nation's prcduction is go- 
ing into defense. The danger of this type 
of thinking is that it draws attention away 
from such prior and primary questions as: 
What definite strategic plan have we for the 
defeat of Japan and Germany, how sound is 
that strategic plan, and what precise equip- 
ment do we need to carry out that plan?” 

Some facts need recurrent stressing: 

1. Excessive war costs, whether met by 
taxes or by bonds, upset our national econ- 
omy. 

2. Every additional billion dollars of war 
debt will make a just peace more difficult of 
attainment. 

8. Apprcpriations do not insure produc- 
tion, and cannot, while the Government per- 
mits private industry to produce war mate- 
rial in its own way and time. 

4. A larger proportion of our population 
will suffer from inflationary costs, and higher 
prices, than of almost any other nation. 

Mr. Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, 
stated to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee hearings on the price-control bill: 

“As to the appropriations authorized by 
this Congress, some $67,000,000,000, we figure 
that by the time they are expended the 
amount of munitions and armaments cal- 
culated to be bought would cost at least 
$13,000,000,000 more.” 

He admitted the cost might be increased 
by $50,000,000,000. 

“If anything like a victory program is au- 
thorized—and I think it must be author- 
ized—the total:amount of increase in cost 
at the present rate prices are increasing 
would be more than the total cost of the last 
war. The last war cost upward of $31,000,- 
000,000. Mr. Baruch in his testimony esti- 
mated that there was an excess of cost, due to 
inflation, of about $13,000,000,000.” 


WAR'S AFTERCRASH 


“All wars in this country have produced an 
inflationary period, followed by a deflation 
which paralyzed recovery.” 

He pointed out that since World War No. 2 
started in the fall of 1939, there has been an 
increase in prices of about 1 percent a 
month—“but the basic foodstuffs have been 
increasing at a rate of about 2 percent a 
month.” 

WAR EVILS THREATEN 


While admitting the current 1% percent 
monthly increase in prices is manageable, 
Mr. Henderson warned: 

“But if many other items are not brought 
within control, unless we are able to hold the 
control we now have, and unless we are able 
to get a substantial discipline in farm com- 
modities, there is no prospect of preventing 
a repetition of the World War experience. 


“You can go on with your metals and con- 
trol the basic costs of the steel industry, the 
basic costs of every large and heavy manu- 
facturing industry, but if their costs of man- 
ufacture, due to wages, go up, then the Price 
Administrator, both by the terms of this bill 
and by the terms of our operations to date, 
has to permit an increase. 

“Once that increase in industrial goods 
passes, as farmers increase their dollar price, 
that dollar goes over into the cost of living, 
and the wage earner again has the problem 
which he will face beginning the first of the 
year. He has had his wage increases eradi- 
cated in the basic industries, and in indus- 
tries where he has not had an increase he 
faces a reduction in his standard of living, 
and, therefore, the whole vicious spiral tends 
to go into action.” 

Common sense, not lack of patriotism, dic- 
tates the necessity for producing the maxi- 
mum of war material and equipment, at the 
minimum of cost, consistent with such wages 
as will permit workers in all industries to 
maintain an efficient standard of living. 


SWAPPING DOLLARS 


It is the height of folly to pay wages in de- 
fense industries 15 percent to 20 percent 
above what these workers will be permitted to 
spend, and then to compel them to buy bonds, 
or even to pay taxes, so they will have a 
“cushion” for a post-war collapse. 

A government which can arrange full em- 
ployment of employables in wartime, will, 
under the Atlantic charter, have to do so 
after the war—or make way for a govern- 
ment that will. 

Mr. Henderson very shrewdly met this 
problem when, after showing that in June 
1942 there would be some $6,000,000,0C00 more 
available to buy goods than the supply 
thereof, he was asked whether “some tax, or 
withholding levy, or enforced saving” could 
not recover that money for the Government. 

He said such a device “would fall on the 
just and the unjust, on those able to pay and 
those not able to pay, alike.” 


WORLD WAR NO. 1 WAGES 


In World War No. 1, between 1914 and 1920, 
the average Government worker in the District 
of Columbia “lost 25 percent in his standard of 
living,” “wages in the eight important manu- 
facturing industries went up 140 percent, real 
wages, however, were up only 20 percent,” and 
“teachers had a 20-percent loss, despite the 
fact that, beginning in 1918, the average 
salary of teachers was on a steady increase,” 
Mr. Henderson testified. 

He summarized: 

“Wage earners in industries that were at 
strategic places were able to beat the cost of 
living, but in beating it they had to have a 
120-percent increase (in dollar wages) in 
order to get something like a 16- to 18-percent 
increase in their relative well-being.” 

Partial control of prices is as little effective 
as partial control of a cyclone—it must be 
complete, starting with site rent, and nat- 
ural resources, including farm prices, and 
wages, and going clear through to ultimate 
consumers of a much-reduced volume of con- 
sumer goods. 

Under present plans the total Government 
and non-Government debt will, within 3 
years, exceed the present national wealth, and 
debt service, on a practical basis, will take 8 
percent to 10 percent or more of a shrunken 
post-war national income. 


DEBTS AND REPARATIONS 


The vindictive reparations and peace terms 
imposed upon Germany at the end of World 
War No. 1 were in large measure due to the 
huge domestic debts of the “victorious” 
nations. 

Clemenceau and Lloyd George, realist and 
opportunist, achieved the acquiescence of Wil- 
son, idealist, in trying to “make the punish- 
ment fit the crime,” but the results do not 
argue for our continuing a sky-the-limit 
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price policy of obtaining war material and 
equipment. 

A national debt of $100,000,000,000 to $125,- 
000,000,000, 3 to 5 years hence, with a national 
income easily shrunken to $70,000,000,000 to 
$75,000,000,000, will make a just, because real- 
istic peace, much more difficult. 

Public imagination may be temporarily fired 
by the magnificence of countless billions, but 
the temperature and endurance of that fire 
can be determined only by paying those bil- 
lions by current taxation—with parity of 
sacrifice. 

PRODUCTION VERSUS PROFITS 


Walter Lippmann is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the system of private enterprise and 
private profits, but he recently asserted in his 
syndicated column that the main cause of 
our inadequate defense production to date, 
“overshadowing all others combined, is the 
fact that American industry did not abandon 
‘business as usual’ in 1940, nor in 1941, nor 
has it yet really abandoned business as 
usual,” also “for 18 months the industrialists 
in the Office of Production Management, and 
a very large proportion of the industrialists of 
the country, have been unwilling or unable to 
take up boldly the task of converting com- 
mercial industry into war industry.” 

Assistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
in his annual report to Congress for the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice said: 

“Looking back over 10 months of defense 
effort, we can now see how much it hes been 
hampered by the attitude of powerful private 
groups dominating basic industries who have 
feared to expand their production because 
expansion would endanger their future con- 
trol of industry.” 

Raymond Clapper in recent columns states: 

“For 18 months Jesse Jones has fooled 
around with a one-hinged stockpile effort. 
* * * For 18 months record-breaking au- 
tomobile production has been using up pre- 
cious chrome” (December 30, 1941). 

“In the United States are about 180,000 
incustrial plants, including all of the little 
ones. We are using only a fraction of 
them. * * * 

“Mr. Roosevelt has power under the new 
legislation to revamp the shambles of the 
defense agencies into an effective supply 
agency or ministry. The dissatisfaction with 
the present situation is so widespread that he 
may be compelled to act” (December 31, 
1941). 

The President has just acted. 

The Tolan committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives recently reported: 

“Only a negligible part of the automobile 
industry’s plant capacity is presently em- 
ployed in the war effort.” 

During 1940, $10.000,000,000 in appropria- 
tions and $%5,000,000,000 in authorizations 
were available for defense. 

During 1941, $50,000,000,000, most of it early 
in the year, were made available for defense; 
but we haven’t gotten what Congress appro- 
priated for. 

The day before the President addressed 
Congress the motor industry, which long ago 
received four and five-tenths billion dollars of 
war orders, were asked to take a further order 
of $5,000,000,000. 

Until we become a government over money 
as well as over men we won’t get what is 
needed to win a war. 

Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese, as well 
as Latin-American countries, know that all 
too well. 

VICTIMS OF INFLATION 


In 1938-39 the consumer incomes of persons 
having incomes under $500 was $2,363,000,000, 
of those with incomes from $500 to $1,000 was 
$10,038,000,000, and of those with incomes 
from $1,000 to $1,500 was $12,280,000,000. 

The total consumer income of persons with 
incomes under $1,500 was $24,681,000,000— 
about one-quarter of the probable national 
income in 1942, 
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They include nearly all the aged, including 

the indigent aged, supported by public pen- 
sions and private help. 
Social Security Board reports that 
there are eight and one-half to nine and one- 
half million aged, with independent means of 
support, and five to five and one-half million 
aged dependent upon resources other than 
their own, of whom 3,000,000 are on public 
assistance rolls, in institutions, or in receipt 
of private or public aid. Of the remaining 
two to two and one-half million, approxi- 
mately 190,000 are on public assistance wait- 
ing lists, and many more need aid. 





Rubber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, with leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including the 
following excerpt from a letter just re- 
ceived from Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
I previously called the attention of the 
House to the fact that Dr. Hauser is gen- 
erally recognized as one of the foremost 
international rubber experts in the 
country today. He is noted for his 
pioneer work in the field of studies on 
the structure of rubber, technology of 
rubber latex, and synthetic rubber. In 
view of the fact that legislation having 
to do with the development of guayule 
rubber in the United States will shortly 
be up for consideration, I believe the 
following comments by Dr. Hauser will 
be of interest: 


Now to the main topic. I have no finan- 
cial interest in either guayule or synthetic 
rubber, and I have no ties with any company 
interested in either product. My sole inter- 
est is final victory in the shortest possible 
time, coupled with the least dislocation of 
Civilian interests. 

I have been openly giving warnings about 
our rubber situation for many months and 
have strongly supported the idea of planting 
guayule on a large scale as the only satis- 
factory answer to what I saw and predicted 
coming our way long before December 7. 

I have lived in Malaya and Japan long 
enough to realize what is up. Today with 
90 percent of the Malayan plantations in 
Japanese hands and a large probability that 
they will be made useless before the Japanese 
are again pushed out, and the possibility 
that the Dutch East Indies will have to share 
Malaya’s fate, this Nation cannot afford to 
acquiesce. Our present rubber shortage is 
no longer a question of wartime curtailment, 
but equally a post-war problem. It takes at 
least 8 years to get a hevea plantation into 
production. 

Mr. Jesse Jones has given the answer to the 
problem facing us. He wili allot $400,000,000 
to produce by mid-1943 400,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber. So far he has told no one 
where he obtained this figure; he has not 
divulged what type of synthetic rubber he 
is going to have produced; he did not say 
where he will get the necessary other chemi- 
cals for manufacture; I assume that all his 
figuring is based exclusively on the possible 
amount of butadiene which might be made 


available, and he certainly did not say how 
we should process the synthetic rubber. 

Why is Germany not increasing its output 
in synthetic rubber? Why did Germany force 
the Vichy t to agree to sell all its 
Indochinese hevea rubber to Japan (for re- 
shipment via Russia up to August 1941)? 
Why did the Russians clamor for natural 
rubber when the Harriman-Beaverbrook com- 
mission was in Moscow in October 1941? Be- 
cause synthetic rubber alone will not do the 
trick. 

The German Army regulations call for a 
minimum of 50 percent by weight of natural 
rubber in army tires, and I understand that 
one of our leading chemists gave a figure of 
a minimum of 40 percent at one of your re- 
cent hearings. We have accumulated a good 
deal of data which substantiates the fact that 
no synthetic rubber now produced is a suit- 
able substitute for natural rubber as far as a 
whole tire is concerned. With the increasing 
size of the tire the problem becomes even 
worse. 

Right now we have a stock of crude rubber 
to last three-quarters or 1 year. Lacking 
anything else, we must use it. When and if— 
which I doubt—Mr. Jones’ goal is reached, we 
will have synthetics but nothing to make 
them really usable. We chemists hope we 
will have :ound a way out by then, but a 
chemist must be an optimist to be successful. 
However, what we need at present is not wish- 
ful thinking but stark realism. 

As a chemist I still feel that we can lick 
the problem, but as a patriotic, realistic citi- 
zen I must admit that the odds are against 
us. The Germans and the Russians certainly 
have tried hard to solve this problem for 
many years—unsuccessfully—and we have 
barely begun to realize its importance. We 
are fortunate compared to Germany. We can 
grow our own rubber if ve want to. We have 
proved that guayule can be successfully culti- 
vated in the United States. A strain has been 
developed which yields a comparatively high 
percentage of rubber hydrocarbon. Methods 
to remove excess resin have been developed 
which are being improved as I write this letter. 

I do not claim to be an agricultural expert 
or an expert in the cultivation of guayule. 
However, as far as this goes, I know that I 
can trust the work of Dr. W. B. McCallum, 
who has made a lifetime study of guayule 
planting. I also feel that I can rely on the 
expert knowledge of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has investigated this project 
and given a favorable opinion. 

I do claim, however, to be an expert in the 
chemistry and processing of rubber derived 
from guayule, and I am Satisfied that this 
rubber is not only a satisfactory substitute 
for hevea rubber, but by appropriate treat- 
ment and compounding can be made an 
equal. There is no question in my mind 
any more—and we have carried out quite 
extensive but so far unpublished work—but 
that the pure hydrocarbon of guayule is 
identical with that of hevea and that we can 
by proper compounding and treatment pro- 
duce rubber goods exhibiting qualities iden- 
tical with those now made from hevea rubber, 
including tires. 

Even if this were not the case and the 
rubber derived from guayule should only 
compare with second quality plantation rub- 
ber (that was the situation several years ago) 
it would still constitute an essential need 
for this country under prevailing conditions 
and conditions which will remain for many 
years to come. Even if one could not pro- 
duce goods of equal quality, it could be used 
as a perfect substitute for the finest grades 
of plantation rubber in the manufacture of 
a great variety of rubber articles for civilian 
use, thus avoiding the necessity of curtail- 
ing the production and sale of such articles, 
which is bound to reduce the standard 
of living and deprive many of their jobs. 
Also, it would be the most logical way to 
conserve the finest rubber for those needs of 
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the armed forces where even the best is not 
good enough. Furthermore, as outlined pre- 
viously, our present development of syn- 
thetic rubber needs considerable amounts of 
crude rubber to make the material process, 
and guayule certainly is the surest and most 
logical source of natural rubber for our coun- 
try at this time. 

As I said before, we can do better than 
just produce second-quality rubber from 
guayule, and thus should be able to solve 
our present worries in the course of a few 
years without an expenditure approaching 
the ideas of Mr. Jones and with far less use 
of raw materials essential for the war indus- 
tries to build and equip plants. 

Finally, we can grow guayule in areas of 
the United States where nothing else is being 
grown at present so that we would not de- 
prive the country of growing other crops. We 
certainly should retain a certain acreage un- 
der cultivation after the emergency is over, 
simply as a precaution for the future. It 
may never happen again that this country 
will be caught with its rubber pants so far 
down as it was this time. 

It is this which has convinced me for 
some time that this Nation cannot pass up 
the idea of growing its own rubber within 
its own borders, being so fortunate as to have 
in certain parts climatic conditions so well 
suited for the cultivation of guayule. I can- 
not understand why on one side several hun- 
dred million dollars are being allocated for 
what every objective chemist must admit is 
still a gamble, when we could do a sure job 
with much less money. If we do not start 
laying the foundation for a large production 
of guayule rubber now, we are committing a 
crime which might prolong the war consider- 
ably and even might cost us the final victory. 





End of an Illusionary Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 28 (legislative day 
of Friday, January 23), 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered on December 7, 1941, by Mr. Max 
O’Rell Truitt, at what is known as the 
Kingdom of Callaway Supper, at Ful- 
ton, Mo. It is an able address entitled 
“The End of An Illusionary Policy.” I 
have obtained from the Public Printer an 
estimate of the cost of printing this ad- 
dress, which is $105. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Those of us who heard the radio reports of 
the Japanese attacks on Pearl Harbor listened 
with deep conviction that we had been 
treacherously and savagely assaulted. 

We all thought that it couldn’t happen to 
us. It did happen to us. For better or for 
worse, we are—again—at war. 

There could not have been, in my opinion, 
any other outcome. I personally came to the 
conclusion, several years ago, that an eventual 
show-down between the United States and 
the Axis Powers was inevitable. The only 
question, in my mind, was when and under 
what circumstances that show-down would 
come. This conclusion came as a result of 
several years of intensive study in connection 
with my work in Washington in the field of 
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shipping and foreign trade and their rela- 
tionships to international affairs, and, fur- 
ther, as a result of an official visit to Europe 
in the fateful summer of 1939. Much that 
I saw in Washington, and everything that I 
saw in Europe, including Germany, confirmed 
that view. Fighting was bound to follow the 
irreconcilable ideological conflicts. 

It had to come. 

Many of us, I fear, have made the mistake 
of looking upon the various acts of aggres- 
sion committed by the Axis nations as Sepa- 
rate and unrelated occurrences. Mussolini’s 
announcement of a Rome-Berlin axis was 
regarded as the fulminations of a disgruntled 
old man. The anti-Comintern pact was 
accepted at its face value; it was just a meas- 
ure of repudiation directed against the politi- 
cal philosophy of Soviet Russia. Even after 
the signing of a full-fledged military alli- 
ance between the Axis Powers, there were 
some among us who could see no connection 
between Manchukuo, Ethiopia, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

There was a connection. Aggression by 
Japan in the Orient had a direct bearing on 
later aggression by Italy in Africa and on the 
final German assault upon the peaceful na- 
tions of Europe. Every act of aggression com- 
mitted by any nation in any part of the 
world has had a direct bearing upon the sit- 
uation in which we now find ourselves. More- 
over, I believe we can, with complete accu- 
racy, say that these acts of aggression were 
part and parcel of one assault—a gigantic but 
stupidly conceived conspiracy to conquer the 
world, to plunder the earth of its riches, to 
destroy Christianity, and to enslave the peo- 
ples of every land. 

They have assaulted more than a dozen 
peoples; they have looted and debased every 
country that has fallen under their evil 
pall; they have denied their victims even the 
most elementary liberties and decencies of 
modern civilization; they have defiled the dig- 
nity of man. However, if there are any who 
do not accept the verdict of the facts, I sug- 
gest a reading of Mein Kampf, that weird 
outpouring of a diseased mind, and the 
equally weird outpourings of the Hitler 
henchmen during the years of their infamous 
leadership. 

Yes; the Axis plan was world-wide in scope. 
Mussolini wanted Africa; Hitler wanted Eu- 
rope; Japan wanted Asia and all that great 
producing area to the south. That’s all. We, 
if we would be good boys and girls and not 
interfere in the Axis’ nefarious plans, pre- 
sumably could have what remained. Yes; the 
Americas could be for the Americans. Ary- 
way, that’s what they said. Uncle Sam, for 
some strange reason, cast a quizzical eye at 
this proposal and began rather thoughtfully 
to stroke his goatee. Who among us can 
blame him? He looked t> Asia and saw a 
great nation fighting for its life against an 
aggressor who had chosen to term the con- 
quest of 450,000,000 people merely as an inci- 
dent. He looked to Africa and saw an in- 
offensive small and peaceful nation sub/ected 
to the horrors of poisonous gas. He saw lit- 
tle Albania ravished at Eastertime. Yes, as 
he looked to Europe he saw nation after na- 
tion, great and small, destroyed, caught in a 
network of terror, trickery, and treason. In 
all fairness to the old gentleman who sym- 
bolizes the indomitable spirit of America, I 
don’t see how we can blame him for casting 
a quizzical eye and for essaying a stroke or 
two of the famous goatee. 

The Ax-s leaders, of course, were not as 
blunt about their aspirations and deeds as 
I have been. They chose to clothe their 
brutal aggressions in terms of sincerity and 
conviction filched from the lexicon of lib- 
erty. They talked glibly of a ‘“*new order” 
for the benighted peoples whom they were 
compelled—with great reluctance—to sub- 
jugate. We all remember Holland, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Norway, and other honor- 
able nations which were deceived in this 


manner. The Nazis hatched up a whole 
rigmarole of weird notions regarding the 
relationship between individuals and na- 
tions. Individuals, it appeared, were di- 
vided into two classes—those fit to rule— 
mostly Aryans—and those born to be ruled. 
Nations were also divided into two classes— 
plutocracies, meaning those who had some- 
thing coveted by the Axis—including us— 
and the Axis Powers themselves, plus their 
satellites. There was much talk of “living 
space” and “a place in the sun” and “domi- 
nant races.” It all sounded ethical and 
righteous but most of us persisted in our 
stubborn conviction that a hold-up is a 
hold-up, whether committed by a nation or an 
individual, and that no amount of ration- 
alizing will alter that fundamental fact. 

Provestations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, there was no doubt that the Axis 
Powers’ covetous intentions were world-wide. 
They admitted they wanted most of the 
earth. I was never able to understand why 
we should pay any attention to their pro- 
testations of innocence regarding the rest. 
I do not believe that, with much of the 
world’s wealth in their hands, the aggres- 
sors would abandon the richest prize of all. 

If the Axis could have conquered Britain 
and overrun Russia, they would have been 
well on the road to world domination. They 
would have had about three-fourths of the 
world’s resources and perhaps a billion peo- 
ple working for them. It was just wish- 
ful thinking, in my opinion, for us to as- 
sume that, with such wealth and such man- 
power at their disposal, the victors would 
have allowed the Americas to exist as an 
island of freedom in a totalitarian world. 
Sooner or later, I am sure, we would have had 
to clash with this brutal and aggressive force. 
We would have had to fight alone. We would 
have had to fight against an enemy superior 
in every category of warfare. Fortunately 
it didn’t happen that way. The impossible 
happened. We were attacked. It was a 
deadly blow against every community in 
America, including this one. The war came— 
here—on December 7, 1941. How much bet- 
ter it is that the struggle should have come 
now, while our enemies are short of raw ma- 
terials, while their victims still have the will 
and the ability to resist, while we still have 
allies. 

The epic visit of Prime Minister Churchill 
thrilled most Americans; it gave us a feeling 
of confidence in our position; we have an 
active ally in this war which has been 
brought to us. The astounding achieve- 
ments of Soviet Russia show that we have 
there an ally capable of striking mighty 
blows at the principal enemy in the area 
where he will eventually have to be beaten— 
on the land. China’s millions continue to 
fight valiantly. The doughty Dutch are with 
us, along with the Poles, the Belgians, the 
Free French, and the other forces maintained 
by governments in exile. 

Those who lost loved ones in Hawaii have 
our deepest sympathy. The heroes who made 
the supreme sacrifice there have, as the great 
Lincoln said at Gettysburg, “hallowed” that 
ground. It will not detract from our sym- 
pathy or their noble deeds if we choose to 
regard Pearl Harbor not as a disaster but as a 
blessing in disguise. It is most regrettable 
that American lives had to be lost, American 
property destroyed, and American arms struck 
d-wn. Nevertheless, I believe that Pearl Har- 
bor will prove to have been c« great vehicle 
which carried this Nation from a position of 
disunity to one of unity, and thus to have 
been a boon to our country. Were it not for 
our dead and those who survive them, I do 
not believe it would be amiss for us to get 
down on our knees and say with one voice, 
“Thank God for Pear] Harbor.” 

That treacherous attack, made while Japa-~ 
nese envoys were still discussing peace terms 
in Washington, showed once again the fu- 
tility of attempting to compromise with ag- 
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gression. Moreover, it revealed, once and for 
all, the false premise upon which our isola- 
tionism has rested—the assumption that we 
were immune from attack and that partici- 
pation or nonparticipation in the war was a 
matter that we could decide to suit ourselves. 
‘she Japanese attack finally united our people 
in a way that could not have been achieved 
in any other manner. The war declarations 
which followed, by the other Axis partners, 
made our national unity complete. 

If the Japanese had merely moved into 
Thailand, we probably would have had to go 
to war anyway. A move into Thailand would 
have been such an obvious menace to raw 
materials required for our own daily life and 
for our own defense program that those re- 
sponsible for the security of the country 
could hardly have done less than resist it. 
Our great President understood these things. 
But it was hard to get across to the country 
at large, in the face of protests by vocative 
isolationist minorities, the significance of 
rubber and tin and other commodities which 
we must import from the Far East. 

If we had been forced to go tO war over 
Thailand we would have heard once more, as 
we had so many times in the recent past, the 
familiar outcry against sending American boys 
across the seas to “die for deal old ding- 
dong.” We would have been exhorted not to 
shed American blood in behalf of automobile 
tires and tomato cans. We would have been 
urged not to bankrupt ourselves for a burlap 
bag or for the hemp required to make a ball 
cf binder twine. Our hearts would not have 
been in the fight, even though our leaders 
would have known definitely, and the rest of 
us would have surmised vaguely, that our 
security was menaced and that aggression not 
stopped when it can be stopped eventually 
reaches a point where it cannot be stopped, 

Fortunately, that’s all water over the dam. 
The issue now is clear-cut. We are not fight- 
ing for “dear old dingdong”; we are not fight- 
ing for automobile tires; we are not fighting 
for tomato cans; we are not fighting for jute. 
The Japanese, by bringing the war to us, 
have made the issue crystal clear. There 
need no longer be any vagueness about our 
war aims. We are now fighting for one 
simple thing—our lives. There is no discus- 
sion now about whether we should or should 
not enter some struggle six or seven thousand 
miles distant—some far-away struggle in- 
volving the destiny of people and principles 
in an alien land. The war has come to us 
and we, like our forefathers, are now engaged 
in the oldest struggle known to man, the 
struggle for survival. 

We are resisting as a united people. Those 
who thought the war was none of our busi- 
ness, along with those who thought a strong 
America could keep her position regardless of 
the outcome of the Axis onslaught, have pa- 
triotically come forward to proffer their serv- 
ices. The old arguments may flare up again 
after the war, but at the moment we have 
dedicated ourselves wholly to the task of win- 
ning this struggle. Pearl Harbor gives us no 
other choice. 

So far the news from the Pacific has been 
nearly all bad. The enemy got in the first 
foul blow. Ey larger numbers of machines 
and larger numbers of men, the enemy has 
captured some of our strategic outposts and 
has put us on the defensive in others. Per- 
haps we shall have to withstand even heavier 
blows. 

This war will be no picnic. It cannot be 
waged in our spare time. Our enemies are 
strong; they have millions of subject peoples 
working for them; they have amassed great 
quantities of loot; they have many millions 
of men under arms; they are diabolically 
clever in the business of making war; they 
have bred into their peoples a fanatical belief 
in the righteousness of war as an institution, 
in the justness of their cause, in the invinci- 
bility of their arms. Men—and perhaps wom- 
en and children, too—will have to die. We 
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will have a lower standard of living. We may 
temporarily have to forego some of our lib- 
erties, temporarily relinquish some of our 
social gains. Nevertheless, with our faith un- 
impaired, we shall achieve a decisive victory, 
and with our Allies rid the world of this mon- 
strous menace. 

There are sound reasons why we will win 
this war. 

First among these is that to which I have 
alluded—we are of one mind and purposs; 
in short we have the “will to win” that in- 
domitable spirit which carried us through 
the perilous days of Valley Forge and York- 
town, the Alamo, the Marne, and Vimy 
Ridge. This “will to win” means that men, 
women, and children in all walks of life are 
willing, by democratic methods, to make the 
supreme sacrifice in this war of self-preser- 
vation. 

Second in importance is our fortunate po- 
sition with respect to raw materials. 

There are 18 major minerals required in 
modern warfare. We are first in 8 and, with 
the British Empire, we have all 18. The anti- 
Axis Powers control about three-fourths of 
all minerals. Temporarily the Japanese may 
take some of our mineral supply, but we 
should be able to hold enough to give us 
overwhelming superiority in all essentials. 

There was a time when the enemy, by 
blitzkrieg methods, might have captured 
enough Allied minerals to decide the issue. 
Happily, that time has passed. The war is 
no longer a smash-and-grab affair. It is now 
a war of attrition. It is now a matter of coal, 
iron, copper, and petroleum. We have one- 
third of the coal, one-third of the iron, one- 
fourth of the copper, and more than half of 
the oil. We have these things right in the 
United States, where they can’t be shut. off 
by enemy action. We also have nearly one- 
third of all the lead and the zinc there is in 
the world, and we are on the way to becom- 
ing self-sufficient in aluminum, sulfur, po- 
tassium, and other vital elements. Our prin- 
cipal shortages are in nickel, tin, mercury, 
manganese, chrome, antimony, and tungsten. 
Some of these products can be secured near at 
hand, the others we will have to bring in from 
foreign sources or evolve substitutes. 

One of the weak spots in the raw materials 
picture is, of course, rubber. We need 500,- 
000 tons a year. For some time we can only 
make 100,000 tons synthetically. That is 
why there will be no new automobile tires 
for many Classes of private motorists, That 
is one reason why the doings of the Japanese 
in the Far East have always been of great 
interest to those responsible for the destiny 
of our country. 

A third important reason springs from our 
ability to transform raw materials into 
weapons. The abiiity of the United States 
to transform raw materials into finished 
goods—whether for peace or war—is un- 
matched by any other nation or any com- 
bination of nations. American workers are 
the most efficient and most productive in the 
world. The power of the United States to 
produce goods is greater than that of the 
whole continent of Europe. We have a steel 
capacity equal to that of the rest of the world. 
It is twice that of Germany. Our position 
is good in most of the nonferrous metals, and 
in stone, clay, glass, plastics, and textiles. 
We are now producing goods at a rate of more 
than $90,000,000,000 a year. We shall raise 
that to one hundred and five, perhaps to one 
hundred and ten billion dollars a year. Un- 
employment is disappearing as men go inio 
the defense industries. We are on our way. 

Mechanized warfare is right down our alley. 
Mass production is an American speciaity and 
most of the weapons of mechanized warfare 
can be thus produced. The production 
which so amazed Hindenburg in the last war 
was nothing when compared to what will 
be accomplished in this war. 

An important thing to keep in mind about 
American production is that it is capable of 


almost indefinite expansion. We can put up 
factories at a speed unknown elsewhere. A 
few weeks ago 2,500 Washington defense 
workers moved into a building that had been 
built in 38 days. 

Another important reason is our ability to 
deliver the men and material to the outposts 
of defense and action. 

We can deliver the goods. Some time ago 
we as @ nation launched upon the huge 
task of constructing a two-ocean battle fleet 
with necessary auxiliaries. That program is 
well under way. It has been supplemented 
and enlarged. The President has just or- 
dered the construction of 8,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of shipping in the year 1942. It 
is believed that we can finish this job by 
December 1 and thus gain a month on the 
greatest shipbuilding effort in history. For 
1943 the present goal is 10,000,000 tons. 

Last year the enemy sank about two ships 
for every one which was turned out by the 
United States and Great Britain. This year 
we are going to turn out two ships for every 
one that is sunk. Maybe we will do even 
better. The shipbuilding program is one of 
the brightest spots in the defense picture. 
As long ago as the summer of 1937, the Mari- 
time Commission mapped a long-range pro- 
gram for the construction of a modern, 
ocean-going fleet. That fleet, while but a. 
small part of the present emergency pro- 
gram, gave us valuable experience. It took 
us through the organization and training 
stages and enabled us to get off to a flying 
start on the vast new effort required by the 
outbreak of war. I am proud to have had a 
part, as a member of the Commission, in 
laying the groundwork for the program now 
under way. 

There are also many other reasons why we 
will win the war, We must, as they say, 
keep up our morale. That is very impor- 
tant. It may finally decide the outcome. 
The enemy has been fighting for a long time. 
The Japanese have been warring in China 
more than 4 years. The Italians have had 
several years of conflicts.of one sort or an- 
other. The same applies to Germany. Even 
victories cannot compensate forever for the 
strain of being at war and of living under a 
war economy. Yes, even the king of the 
jungle becomes tired and falls prey to some 
lesser beast. The Axis peoples have been 
going without necessities for several years. 
We have only begun to sacrifice. We can 
Sacrifice for years ahead before we reach the 
stage at which they are now. 

We can sacrifice even more. We have such 
a high standard of living that we can do with- 
out many things and siill not suffer really 
serious discomfort. We can devote $50,C00,- 
000,000 a year to the production of weapons 
and still have a higher standard of living 
than that enjoyed by any other warring na- 
tion. We can spend §$75,000,000,000 a year 
and still be far better off than the Axis people. 
We have the resources, the power, the skill, 
and the tools. We have what it takes to win 
the kind of a war that has been forced upon 
us. We have more; we can produce more; we 
can give up more; we are determined; we 
can win. But in all this spiritual the values 
must not be deadened or deprecated. We 
must hold steadfast to those virtues of life 
so that the vicissitudes may not become too 
burdensome. We must maintain our morale. 

Many people, notwithstanding the menace 
of the present situation and the necessity for 
an all-out effort required to achieve victory, 
are naturally concerned about what is going 
to happen after the war. I know no more 
than you about that. The world will un- 
doubtedly be a different place in which to 
live as a result of the cataclysm through 
which we are passing. As to the direction 
in which we shall move, or how far we shall 
go, one man’s guess is as good as another's. 
There is real comfort to be taken from the 
fact, however, that our Government is now 
giving daily study and consideration to our 
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post-war adjustment. Our Vice President is 
heading a large unit which has no other task 
than this great one. 

I do feel strongly, however, about two 
things: One is the necessity for some form 
of collective security if we are to avoid these 
periodical struggles; the other is a feeling 
which has been growing on me for years 


‘ that the United States as a Nation must be 


prepared to take part in whatever form of 
world collaboration may ultimately come into 
being. That means that we are going to 
have to spend more time studying the cus- 
toms, laws, and methods of other peoples 
and other nations; that our schools and col- 
leges will have a greater burden to discharge 
in their educational efforts; that-.as Ameri- 
cans we shall assume greater responsibilities 
in the years to come. 

Thus, it seems to me that Pearl Harbor 
marked the end of an illusionary policy on 
the part of the United States. For the sec- 
ond time in a quarter of a century we find 
ourselves engulfed in a World War. An 
effort to be an isolationist Nation and iso- 
lationism as a policy has failed again. Re- 
gardless of its merits in the past, it will never 
work again. 

Perhaps the trouble with us is that in fact 
we have never really been an isolationist 
power except, perhaps, in a moral sense. We 
are the greatest exporting nation on earth, 
and we are second only to Britain in the vol- 
ume of our imports. Our industries and our 
daily lives rely upon strategic materials 
located on the other side of the world. 

We are too accustomed to reaping our grain 
with machines made only by the use of min- 
erals from distant lands; to binding the 
sheaves with twine which likewise comes 
from a distant land; to riding to market or — 
religious worship. on rubber tires which are ~ 
made from rubber grown on the other side 
of the earth. In fact, most of’ every normal - 
American’s day is made what it is by the 
utilization of something which comes from 
abroad. And let us not conclude by thinking 
this applies only to our material life; it ap- 
plies equally to our religious, cultural, and 
political lives. Our peoples have come from 
all corners of the globe and have grown to 
make what one writer, himself born abroad, 
has chosen to call “my America.” No; I think 
it is entirely too much to say that we were 
ever an isdlationist people. It has now con- 
clusively been shown to be a fact. Now we 
must prepare our lives for the greater re- 
sponsibilities which will be ours in the new 
world that is to come from this struggle which 
is at our very threshold. 

The world is too small, and we are too 
much a part of it, to be able to sit back and 
say what happens elsewhere is no concern of 
ours. The Chinese have a proverb to the 
effect that those who do not interest them- 
selves in little things far away eventually 
find themselves confronted with big things 
close at hand. We ignored Ethiopia, and we 
got Pearl Harbor. It will ever be thus if 
we persist in an outmoded policy which 
might have worked in the days of little 
wooden ships. but which cannot possibly work 
in the era of the long-range bomber. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered over State-owned radio sta- 
tion WHA at Madison, Wis., on Thurs- 
day, January 29, entitled “The Meaning 
of Lincoln’s Life in This Period.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


THE MEANING OF LINCOLN’S LIFE IN THIS PERIOD 


In these crucial days it is well that we take 
a few moments to seek direction from a great 
leader and thinker, Abraham Lincoln, whose 
birthday we will celebrate in a few days. 

Lincoln throughout his life traveled the 
hard road. He learned in the school of ex- 
perience, and today we, as a nation, are learn- 
ing in that same school. 

Born in obscurity and reared in poverty, 
Lincoln ascended the heights, yet he never 
forgot the lessons that his earlier life had 
taught. 

He was born on a farm near Hodgenville, in 
Hardin County, Ky. His family trekked to 
Indiana and later Lincoln found himself a 
rail splitter on the Sangamon in Illinois. 

Then followed the events which are com- 
mon knowledge to all America—his struggle 
to get an education, his thirst for reading 
and knowledge, his love for Ann Rutledge, 
his admission to the bar, his development as 
a trial lawyer, his marriage to Mary Todd, his 
entrance into politics, his debates with Doug- 
las, his Cooper Union speech, his election to 
the Presidency, and his war years in Wash- 
ington. 

History is replete with instances where the 
lowly of the earth are called to positions of 
real leadership and responsibility. So it was 
with the rail splitter of the Sangamon who 
became the savior of the Nation. 

It might be well for us to remember when 
we think of Lincoln that his life indicates 
clearly that when God wants a leader for a 
people, whether such leader is a statesman, 
&@ poet, a prophet, or a savior, He finds such 
a leader among those who have known pov- 
erty and hardship—who have traveled the 
road of lowliness. ” 

We Americans are grateful that Lincoln 
lived. We can show our gratitude in the ven- 
eration of his name and in the emulation of 
his character. His life, indeed, was an epic of 
Americanism, and in it the youth of our land 
see equality of opportunity. 

No matter how poor any American boy 
may be, he can gather hope and strength and 
courage from Lincoln’s life. No youth need 
be downhearted as he surveys the future if he 
will learn the lesson of Lincoln’s life. 

Lincoln said, “All I am or all I hope to be 
I owe to my angel mother’—meaning, of 
course, that from this great soul there con- 
tinually poured over Lincoln an ocean of love 
and affection. She had no particular educa- 
tion, and Lincoln himself was practically un- 
tutored, but he was one of the finest examples 
of self-education. He made himself master 
of the English language, logic, and law. 

When he came to the White House he was 
unskilled in statecraft, but in his daily life 
he knew the value of being firm yet gentle, 
of being honest and industrious, and into the 
leadership of a nation he translated those 
qualities into action. 

Lincoln's life in this particular hour has a 
great meaning to this people. We think of 
him as being a great success, yet his defeats 
were many, but he remembered that life is 
growth and while he failed as a storekeeper, 
while he was defeated in his run for the 
legislature, and while he was defeated by 
Douglas for the Presidential nomination— 
out of every defeat he came forth the victor, 
because he became stronger and wiser and 
more understanding. 

Lincoln's life preaches a Christian ideal 
of service. He was the embodiment of the 
spirit of equality, of self-discipline, of the 


American way of life. No life in modern 
history has so ennobled the common man. 

We can well conclude this brief talk by 
recalling some of the dynamic ideas of this 
great man. 

The writers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence did not mean, said Lincoln. “to de- 
clare that all men are equal in all respects. 
They have defined in what respects they 
would consider all men created equal—equal 
with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Again, Lincoln said, “Property is the fruit 
of labor, * * * is a positive good in the 
world * * * Let not him who is house- 
less pull down the house of another, but let 
him work diligently and build one for him- 
self. Thus, by example, assuring that his own 
shall be safe from violence when built.” 

In the midst of a storm of abuse and vili- 
fication, he carried on the Nation’s battle, 
patiently, in the midst of intrigue, and jeal- 
cusy, and treachery. He could take no time 
from his daily tasks to return evil for evil. 
He said, “The things with which I deal are 
too great for malice.” 

And when victory was in sight, when the 
country had paid the terrific price in the lives 
of its citizens, he alone had the vision which 
saw that reconstruction could only take place 

-“with malice toward none, with charity for 
all.” 

In these critical days it is well for us to 
remember the obligation which comes to each 
of us as citizens. On February 11, 1861, 
Lincoln said at Indianapolis: 

“I appeal to you again to constantly bear 
in mind, that not with politicians, not with 
Presidents, not with office-seekers, but with 
you, is the question: Shall the Union and shall 
the libertier of this country be preserved to 
the latest generations?” — 

This is still the challenge which confronts 
the American people, and it is with the 
American people themselves that the future 
of our country rests. 

In the dark hours when we have heard so 
many disheartening reports of the campaign 
in the Far East, we do well to recall Lincoln’s 
letter of August 26, 1863, when he wrote: 

“Let us not be oversanguine of a speedy 
final triumph. Let us be quite sober. Let 
us diligently apply the means, never doubt- 
ing that a just God, in His own good time, 
will give us the rightful result.” 

Each of us has an obligation to perform 
our part—soldiers, statesmen, and citizens 
alike—each have a job to perform. In the 
performance of that job, let us recall Lin- 
coln’s statement from the Cooper Institute 
speech of February 27, 1860: 

“Neither let us be slandered from our duty 
by false accusations against us, nor frightened 
from it by menaces of destruction to the 
Government, nor of dangers to ourselves. 
Let us have faith that right makes right, and 
in that faith let us to the end dare to do our 
duty as we understand it.” 

As we look at a confused and bewildered 
world today and as we look toward the peace 
for which we hope, let us reread Lincoln's 
annual message to Congress on December 3, 
1861, when he said: 

“The struggle of today is not altogether 
for today—it is for a vast future also. With 
a reliance in Providence, all the more firm 
and earnest, let us proceed in the great task, 
which events have devolved upon us.” 

Whatever else may happen, let us keep 
burning the flame of faith and hope in the 
future. It is vital that we believe right will 
ultimately triumph over wrong. In his 
second inaugural address of March 4, 1865, 
Lincoln said: 

“As was said 3,000 years ago, so still it must 
be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.’” 

We are confronted with a great task and as 
Lincoln said at Gettysburg on November 15, 
1863: 
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“It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us, that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to-that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain; that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

Again, we must enter upon that task fer- 
vent in the faith “that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

Having that faith in ultimate victory, we 
should recall also Lincoln’s Proclamation, 
when he said: 

“And I do further recommend to my fel- 
low citizens aforesaid that on that occasion 
they do reverently humble themselves in the 
dust and from thence offer up penitent and 
fervent prayers and supplications to the 
Great Disposer of Events for a return of the 
inestimable blessings of peace, union, and 
harmony throughout the land which it has 
pleased Him to assign as a dwelling place for 
ourselves and for our posterity throughout all 
generations.” 

We must not forget that Lincoln, in his 
daily life, exemplified a balance of mind and 
heart and soul which qualified him for the 
leadership of this Nation. 

There were two primary reasons why he 
had that balance—he possessed a saving 
sense of humor and an abiding faith in God. 
His humor was wise and witty comment— 
good stories, and he found release for his 
taut nerves and his overworked brain in a 
good story and a good laugh. 

a all, he was a kindly man, a friendly 
soul. 

Yes indeed, in this era it is well that on 
the 12th day of February we learn from this 
humble servant of God, this true American, 
Abraham Lincoln. 





The Price-Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 5 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial by W. A. Macpherson, appear- 
ing in the Lamar News. 

I do not agree with the editorial’s in- 
ference that labor is motivated by greed 
in its efforts “to keep in step with Jim”; 
but certainly Mr. Macpherson is correct 
in pointing out that farm prices should 
be held up to the levei of industrial 
prices as a matter of equality and jus- 
tice. Mr. Macpherson is also correct 
when he contends that inflation does not 
stem from farm prices. Farm prices, 
like the Apostle Peter, follow at some 
distance, 

I invite a study of this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRICE-CONTROL BILL 
(By W. A. Macpherson) 

I have not a copy of the price-control bill 

as finally passed; but I read the debates in 
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the Senate and the House and have a fair 
of the bill. 

There was strong opposition from the farm 
States to allowing Price Determiner Hender- 
son to peg prices for farm products. I quote 
a statement by Henderson: 

“It is impossible to control inflation unless 
we control the cost of living. If the cost of 
living increases, labor asks higher wages, in- 
dustrial prices go up, and parity prices for 
farm products are again increased and the 
whole routine starts again.” 

This is what Henderson calls a “vicious 
spiral” stemming always from the prices of 
farm products. This fixed idea of his is false. 
He does not understand that the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Labor lists 
900 items which enter into the cost of living, 
the major part of which are not farm prod- 
ucts. 

For many years the farmers have produced 
crops at a wage scale far below the wages and 
profits of industry, which includes labor. 
Frequently it occurs that, while labor is 
striking for higher wages and getting them, 
the prices of farm ucts are decreasing 
and consequently the farmers’ wages are de- 
creasing. 

During the past 20 years the raw material 
for food and clothing has been produced at 
a farm wage scale of not over 25 cents an 
hour for the entire family. This raw mate- 
rial has been processed, manufactured, trans- 
ported, and merchandised by industry, which 
includes labor, at wages, profits, and pros- 
perity from three to five times as great as 
the farmers have received. Herein lies the 
drift toward inflation. 

Recently railroad labor asked for and re- 
ceived an increase of wages. The employers 
will ask the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an increase of freight rates. Farmers will 
get less for their products and will pay more 
for their goods and services. The general 
price level for the cost of living will rise. The 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Labor will issue an index number showing 
that the cost of living has increased. Labor 
will demand higher wages. This is the vicious 
spiral that Henderson doesn’t seem to under- 
stand. It stems not from farm prices but 
from the inordinate greed of labor, industry, 
and business. 

Evidently Henderson with his fixed and 
false idea of the cause of inflation is not a 
man capable of determining and pegging fair 
prices for farm products, Senator BANKHEAD, 
understanding this, introduced an amend- 
ment making the Secretary of Agriculture the 
deciding factor of farm prices. 

Considerable discussion resulted from the 
insistence by Tabor that price control should 
not include wages. Not long ago Secretary 
Morgenthau, of the Treasury Department, 
stated: 

“While the prices of commodities should be 
fixed, wages should not; because there is a 
difference between commodities and personal 
service.” 

The prices of farm products determine the 
farmers’ wages. There is no stability about 
these prices. I have known the board of trade 
to force the price of wheat down from $1 to 
70 cents in 3 days, thus reducing the farmers’ 
wages 80 percent. This policy is going on 
continuously with all farm products 

Manufacture, transportation, business, and 
labor do not recognize the parity base estab- 
lished for agriculture some 30 years ago 
(1910-14). Labor’s demand is for a living 
wage. The Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor considers 900 items that 
enter into the cost of living. The Depart- 
ment issues an index number daily, weekly, 
and monthly. If the wage scale is high 
enough to meet fully the cost of living, the 
index number is 100. If the index number is 
above 100, increased wages are demanded 
sufficient to again restore parity or better. 
If the index number is below 100, there is no 


reduction of wages. Labor tenaciously holds 
to what it has gained. 

The present high labor (250 percent 
of the parity base, 1910-14) and the exorbi- 
tant profits of business and industry are the 
direct result of these successive stages of de- 
mands. Does Morgenthau mean that this 
crushing economic burden thrown on agri- 
culture must continue without restraint? 
The efficient restraint is to put a stop to wage 
increases until agriculture catches up. 

Inflation stems from injustice, deflation 
stems from injustice. If justice is established, 
prosperity will rise with equal benefit to each 
economic factor of our Union, and there will 
be no inflation and no deflation. 

The price-control bill is a gesture at least 
to hold the prices of farm products in equality 
at all times with the prices of industrial 
products. 





The Plight of the Small Business Man 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
depression of 1929 and our many efforts 
to emerge from our economic difficulties 
left one class almost entirely untouched 
by the great social program which our 
Government has instituted. 

The small business man is the forgotten 
man of our economic system. We talk 
so much about the rights of labor; we 
discuss the plight of the farmer; we 
speak of help to corporations which are 
engaged in defemse work; we have set up 
boards, bureaus, and commissions to deal 
either with those who are on top of our 
social scale or those at the bottom, but 
we have done nothing for the man in the 
middle. 

It is true that the middleman is not 
particularly liked by anyone. Some of 
us may consider the middleman as a 
superfluous and unnecessary deadweight 
in our economic life. Some of us may 
feel that the time will come when there 
will be no middleman, but only producer 
and consumer, and that our social sys- 
tem will be so arranged that there will 
be no place in it for the small business 
man. I am not one of those who believes 
in that. I believe that our American 
stand which emphasizes self-reliance 
and individualism is bound to exist, no 
matter how the affairs of the world might 
operate against this system. We are not 
yet ready for a socialization of our in- 
dustry, nor are we ready to send the 
smaller business man packing, and intro- 
duce Government trusts and create so- 
cialized units to manage our economic 
relations. 

But the small business man is in a bad 
way. He needs help. He needs help, and 
because he is not accustomed to asking 
for help, he finds his lot tremendously 
more difficult than the other sections of 
our population. ‘The other interests are 
accustomed to come to Congress, stretch 
out their hands, and get support. The 
small business man in relying upon his 
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own efforts never came to the Govern- 
ment asking for assistance. And because 
the small middleman never clamored for 
governmental assistance, the Govern- 
ment simply ignored him and went on 
its way, just as though there had been no 
such thing as a small business man. The 
small business man is the butcher, the 
grocer, the baker, and the candlestick 
maker. The man who supplies our daily 
wants, wants nothing else but the oppor- 
tunity of serving you and me, and mak- 
ing a living. His profits, if you can call 
them so, are moderate. In fact, it is a 
misnomer to call them profits. What 
really happens is that he makes a living 
from performing services which are nec- 
essary, if you and I are to be comfortable 
and are to maintain our standards of 
living. Our civilization is unthinkable 
without the help and assistance of the 
little man, and because the little man is 
so modest and never utters a cry, and 
never complains, I think that it is our 
duty to think for him and help him in 
his plight. 

Many years agy President Roosevelt 
called together a meeting in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, attended by the small 
business man of the Nation, and some 
very interesting facts developed in the 
discussions which then took place. But 
while these discussions paved the ground 
for an intelligent solution of the prob- 
lem, nothing was done about it. You 
See, the small business man has very few 
friends at court. He does not command 
many votes, because the large aggrega- 
tion of voters comes from interests which 
do not care for the small business man. 
We Congressman, after all, are human, 
just as everyone else, and since the small 
business man maintains no lobbies to 
show his point of view to us, we do not 
hear about it. 

In these days of national defense, we 
are particularly indebted to the small 
business man for maintaining his activi- 
ties, because only with his help are we 
able to cairy on our armament program. 
The big business firms and the big cor- 
porations are, of course, doing the bulk 
of this work, but there comes a time when 
it is necessary to obtain the skills of the 
little manufacturer and the little pro- 
ducer, and it is precisely in that direc- 
tion where the little business man can be 
of tremendous help to our Government. 
The man who manufactures a small gun 
or a small rifle, or a small steel product 
of any kind, has developed a particular 
technical skill in his chosen line of ac- 
tivity. That skill should be taken ad- 
vantage of. I believe there should be a 
great deal of subcontracting done, more 
than has heretofore been the cese. The 
Government should encourage the man 
with a small plant to produce according 
to Government specifications, either with 
the collaboration of a larger plant or, 
better, by himself, in accordance with 
Government ‘specifications. We need 
tanks, and we need armored cars, but 
we also need shells and spare parts. 
Why cannot those shells and spare parts 
be manufactured by the little fellow un- 
der Government contract or subcontract, 
so that he will at the same time be able to 
maintain himself, as well as supply to 
the Government the very sinews of war, 
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which will aid in the satisfactory solution 
of our war effort? 

There is also the question of housing. 
If the work is all to be done by large 
plants in big cities, a congestion of popu- 
lation will result, and not only will it be 
impossible to complete the work success- 
fully, but the problem which now exists 
in the inability of housing millions of 
workers needed for defense will be ag- 
gravated to a still larger extent. Should 
however, the work be parceled out among 
the little business men, there will be no 
housing problem to take care of large 
aggregates of people, and each individual 
will be able to do his work in his own 
area, unhampered by any question of 
housing or housing congestion. 

Hand-in-hand with the problem of the 
Small business man comes the question as 
to the advisability of conducting all of 
our industrial work in large cities. It is 
not advisable that such be the fact. In 
large cities we find the problems of crime, 
unemployment, delinquency, and s0 
forth, puffed up to the highest degree. 
In the smaller communities, the people 
know each other, and where the pace of 
life is slower these problems hardly exist. 

By concentrating defense work into the 
large areas, we aggravate the problem 
which should be diminished by assiduous 
work on the part of the agencies of Gov- 
ernment charged with taking care of 
our large population. I feel that by giv- 
ing the small business man as much work 
as he can handle in the smaller areas, 
we will thereby increase thé opportuni- 
ties for skilled workers needed by the 
-Government in making the life of the 
individual easier to bear. 

In addition to everything else, how- 
ever, the problem of transportation 
looms very large in our affairs at the 
present time. By concentrating indus- 
tries in certain areas it becomes neces- 
sary to transport raw materials to the 
place where they are to be manufactured 
into finished products, and as a result 
there will be more congestion of our 
transportation, and again our national 
effort will be hampered by the inability 
of producing as fast as our industrial 
plant will allow. 

I mention the question of industry and 
war industry because problems which 
must be solved by Congress are neces- 
sarily more vital if they affect condi- 
tions as they exist from time to time. 
What our policy should be in connec- 
tion with business in other respects only 
time can tell, but the immediate prob- 
lem of getting materials and supplies 
into quick operation is something else 
engaging our attention now, and, as a 
measure of helping the small business 
man, I believe it deserves the considera- 
tion of this House. 

It is important to keep the wheels of 
industry going, and it would surely help 
our national effort if the small busi- 
ness man is given a Stake in the success 
of our war effort. 

There is no question that the giants 
of industry are doing a tremendous job 
in speeding up the process of turning 
out the work of our national defense, but 
the giants cannot win this war by them- 
Selves. It is necessary that the small 
business man collaborate in the effort, 


and if he is to collaborate in the effort 
he must necessarily be given the means 
of maintaining himself. As has been said 
by an official of the Government, he, too, 
must be fed. Other countries know that 
and felt that by taking care of the little 
man they would be able to accelerate 
production. Germany did that, England 
did that, and France did that, but Ger- 
many did it before she went to war. 
England learned it the hard way at Dun- 
kirk, and France never knew it until it 
was too late. 

We must spread the work; we must 
give little plants the opportunity of doing 
their share in our national production 
effort. By helping the little man, we 
shall be helping the problem of our na- 
tional defense; we will maintain business 
at its proper level and enable those who 
are least able to help themselves to reap 
the benefit of our intensive production. 





Gen. Douglas MacArthur 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing bill which I have introduced 
today to authorize the President of the 
United States to award a Congressional 
Medal of Honor to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, commanding general, United 
States Army forces in the Far East: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States is authorized to award in 
the name of Congress, a Medal of Honor to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Commanding Gen- 
eral, United States Army Forces in the Far 
East, in recognition of his conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity above and beyond the 
call of duty, at the Battle of Bataan Penin- 
sula, P. I., January-February 1942. 


Mr. Speaker, the feat of arms that 
General MacArthur has performed, and 
is still performing, in the Philippines is 
destined to form one of the brightest 
pages in American military history. With 
great personal courage as the inspiring 
leader of his men, both American and 
Filipino, with outstanding knowledge of 
terrain and tactics, he has withstood 
overwhelming enemy forces in a fashion 
that no patriotic American can ever for- 
get. Nor is what he is doing merely the 
occasion for patriotic appreciation. His 
courege and initiative have been of in- 
calculable value in keeping the Japanese 
from exploiting the capture of Manila, 
and in holding large Japanese forces 
from combat elsewhere. 

This award, which military men every- 
where agree is richly deserved, is sym- 
bolic, too, of the bravery and stanchness 
of the troops General MacArthur leads. 
It is not possible to give each man the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, although 
unquestionably there will be a number 
of such awards when the full facts of the 
defense of the Bataan Peninsula are 
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known. But this award to General Mac- 
Arthur will, in addition to recognizing 
his own valor and ability, serve as a 
tribute to every man who is fighting 
under his flag. 





Shortage of Scrap Iron 





REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the pleasure of receiving a 
letter from a very dear and personal 
friend of mine, Mayor Frank Migas, 
mayor of the city of East Chicago, Ind., 
which in all probability is the largest 
steel center in the world, in which he de- 
plores the conditions that now exist 
throughout my district, and no doubt ex- 
ist all over the entire United States. 

There is a tremendous shortage of 
scrap iron now seriously affecting our 
defense industries—those working on 
shells, those manufacturing steel that 
goes into the motors of airplanes; and 
scrap iron that must be used in practi- 
cally everything that is manufactured 
today; and yet this steel is now lying 
around in scrap yards from one end of 
the country to the other, and being held 
there by the junk dealers, and will not be 
released until after they have exacted 
their last pound of flesh. 

Certainly, with the country facing the 
crisis that it is today, I do agree with my 
friend the mayor, and there is no ques- 
tion in the minds of anyone that he cer- 
tainly is displaying real patriotism by 
insisting and Gemanding that a price be 
set on scrap iron and scrap steel and 
force these men to sell it so that it might 
be made into the necessary irons that are 
now so sadly lacking. 


City or East CHIcaco, IND., 
February 2, 1942. 
Congressman WILLIAM T. SCHULTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. CONGRESSMAN SCHULTE: In view of the 
tragedy that occurred on December 7 at Pearl 
Harbor by the sneak attack made by the 
Japanese upon us, which I feel was one of 
the most contemptible attacks ever made by 
any race anywhere in the world, I wish to call 
to your attention a situation that exists here. 

The scrap-iron situation has become a very 
acute problem, but very little attention seems 
to be given it right now. For this reason I 
believe it is up to Congress to relieve this 
situation by introducing a bill to the effect 
that all scrap iron being kept on hand must 
be turned over to the Government at the 
present price-rating value. I personally 
know that the majority of these junk dealers 
are waiting for the price of scrap iron to rise, 
and, in my opinion, this is deliberate robbery 
of our Government. These dealers should 
consider the Government first and their per- 
sonal earnings and profits secondly. 

Just last week I drove to Indianapolis and 
Was amazed at the loads of scrap iron in 
various lots on the way. No doubt the drive- 
shafts and gears and other parts are still in 
these scrap automobiles. No doubt the same 
situation exists all over the entire country, 
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In my opinion, this would be a very pa- 
triotic movement and one of certain profit to 
the Government. A bill these items 
would enable individuals, as well as indus- 
tries, to collect scrap iron for the Govern- 
ment, and at the same time it would force 
those who are holding up the sale of this iron 
to sell at present prices and thereby help 
production of war materials. 

I do hope you will give my letter your most 
serious and earnest consideration, and I want 
you to know that I am willing at all times to 
give to the Government all the resources of 
my city to help bring this war to a successful 
conclusion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank Micas, Mayor. 





Sermon Delivered by the Very Reverend 
Robert J. White at the Red Mass, Un- 
der the Auspices of the Catholic 
University Law School 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following sermon 
delivered January 18, 1942, by the Very 
Reverend Robert J. White: 


Through the centuries, man as a human 
observer has witnessed and marveled at the 
regular course of the planets, the periodic 
return of the seasons, the unchanging laws 
of gravity, and the uniform experience of 
natural causes and effects. In this evident 
constancy, man has discovered by human 
reason the existence of a power which in all 
places and at all times demonstrates an 
utchanging law. Though unable to under- 
stand this law in the analytical and com- 
prehensive sense, even after centuries of 
study and experiment, man yet has the God- 
given faculty of recognizing the existence of 
this body of law, which is itself a manifesta- 
tion of divine law, and proof of the divine 
law-giver. 

Likewise, in the field of human activity, 
man has found in the demands of .the law 
“written in the hearts of men,” convincing 
evidence of moral laws, implanted by his 
Maker in the conscience of every rational 
human creature. 

The coming of Christ, our Redeemer, the 
second person of the most Blessed Trinity, 
brought to the knowledge of human reason 
and to the ancient code, the positive divine 
law, which gave to mankind a new hope and 
promise in the law of charity—the universal 
command of love. Nineteen centuries later— 
we meet before the altar of our ancient faith 
to join in prayer for divine guidance and 
strength in the preservation of that body 
of law which is “the truth that can keep us 
free.” 

In the petition of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass today, we beseech God “who didst 
instruct the hearts of the faithful by the 
light of the Holy Spirit, to grant us by the 
same Holy Spirit, to relish what is right and 
ever to rejoice in His consolation.” For 


you, who have been charged with the official 
responsibilities of government, we pray that 
the Holy Spirit may enlighten and strengthen 
you in your manifold burdens of govern- 
ment—honorable labors which have indeed a 
sacred sanction as human endeavors cooper- 


ating with God for the safety, welfare, and 
true progress of our Nation. 

Over the centuries, history records the basic 
contribution of Christianity to law in the 
establishment of the principle of “ruling 
under God and the law,” the development of 
the court of conscience against the harsh 
rigidity of formalism, and the vindication of 
the supremacy of the ideals of universality, 
= faith, rightful authority, and social jus- 


Surely one would expect that men and 
nations in the possession of this treasury of 
truth might reasonably be confident of the 
supremacy of law, and certain of the conse- 
quent permanence of peace. But today man- 
kind faces a new crisis, attacked by the seem- 
ing success of those governments which at- 
tempt to negate the divine law and defy all 
human law by arbitrary pronouncements of 
power which strip the individual of his lib- 
erty, rob him of his personality, and decree 
the state as the ultimate norm of all. This 
temporary but dramatic ascendancy of the 
forces of evil cannot be interpreted as the 
failure of Christianity. Such an explana- 
tion is the facile but futile answer of the 
nonthinker. The body of Christian truth in 
its integrity was still available tomen. It yet 
contained within itself all the power for good 
which it had exerted through the ages with 
its powerful sanction upon the supremacy of 
the individual as a being possessed of inalien- 
able rights, and its stress upon honesty, 
good faith, and honor, between men and be- 
tween nations. The true explanation lies 
rather in the intellectual ascendancy of false 
philosophies, which sought to change the 
divine pattern of life and of law. Such teach- 
ing displaced the ideal of man “made in the 
image of God” and substituted the ideal of 
man “made in the image of his material self.” 
Moreover, too many Christians failed to jus- 
tify their professed beliefs with the essential 
demands of Christian character, courage, and 
charity. Too often those in power sought 
refuge in sophistries to justify their cruel 
greed in the accumulation of material wealth 
which left the masses in hopeless poverty 
and despair. Thus the masses became ready 
prey to the alluring promises of materialism 
which enslaves and they were subjected to 
the dominance of a new god—which finally 
destroys their human dignity. 

In the light of such tragic failure, should 
we be shocked at broken treaties, at treach- 
erous attacks, the persecution of religion, 
and the attempted dethronement of God in 
the lives and laws of men and nations? The 
temporary triumph of such rejection of law 
inflicts upon us the stern tests and trials of 
war. Our primary problem now is not the 
solution of the difficulties of a future peace, 
but rather the exacting demands of a present 
loyalty to the divine and human laws of our 
living democracy. Fortified by faith in God 
and the Nation, an aroused American citi- 
zenry shall match and overmatch any 
vaunted prowess of the enemies of order 
and of law by the complete consecration 
that can come only from men who are truly 
free. 

The essence of our democracy is the law’s 
protection of the Christian concept of the 
individual. For whether we consider the 
accepted constitutional definition of liberty 
as “the right of a person ‘to be free in the 
enjoyment of his faculties, to live and work 
where he will,’” or whether we consider the 
rights of the individual to the free exercise 
of religion or the guaranty against unrea- 
sonable search and seizure or the sweeping 
protection of Amendment V that “no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law,” all of these 
provisions together and each separately seeks 
to protect the dignity of the individual per- 
sonality, a basic proposition of Christianity. 
To preserve that basic principle, we shall 
willingly suffer every sacrifice, even life itself, 
with certain confidence that our cause is just 
and our reward eternal, 
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But we Americans must be vigilantly 
watchful lest, while enjoying a Christian 
heritage and calling ourselves a Christian 
nation, we suffer from an atrophy of divine 
faith and a degeneration of discipline. Such 
corrosion of character would render the Con- 
stitution mere empty phrases and reduce 
democracy itself to a mere moribund frame- 


‘work of government. For it is an axiom of 


history that codes and statutes may outlast 
the faith that begot them, though they may 
survive for a time in a coma-like existence 
bereft of vitality. While in America there is 
no dramatic evidence of opposition to Chris- 
tianity, or open hostility to religion, yet there 
are evidences that America is suffering from 
such an atrophy of faith and a degeneration 
of the spiritual arteries which, unchecked, 
threaten slow but certain death to democracy. 

No form of government is more sensitive 
to the neglect of religion than democracy. 
Efforts by government to avoid restraints 
upon human liberty postulate self-imposed 
restraints by every citizen. No democracy, 
including our own, can long endure, much 
less achieve the desired unity of effort, which 
substitutes the false norms of the financial 
power of the few, or the political power of 
the many, or social usefulness without refer- 
ence to moral law, in place of the true norms 
of the Christian law of justice and charity. 
Therefore, it becomes our duty to restore the 
vital force of Christian law in the Nation. 
Only by such a restoration can we justify 
the sacrifice of blood and life by the youth 
of our land, who give their lives that this 
ideal may endure. 

Thus strong in the things of the spirit 
within the Nation, we shall face the hard- 
ships and perils of war, confident of final 
victory. Justly proud of our record of con- 
stant loyalty to America in the past, we shall 
meet that future, fortified by faith in com- 
plete consecration to the preservation of our 
American democracy. To such a consecra- 
tion we dedicate everything we have or are 
or hope to be, and invoke upon this pledge 
God’s blessing in this solemn ceremony. 

Our kiss upon the altar stone that con- 
tains the relic of a martyr for the faith means 
today more than at any time within our 
history. For with that kiss of homage and 
veneration, we breathe a prayer from the 
depths of our souls, beseeching the spiritual 
aid of the martyrs of the catacombs and the 
army of martyrs through the centuries. Our 
petition is for strength to be one with them, 
steadfast in the faith that fastens us to the 
cross with Christ. May that living faith and 
the sacraments of grace that strengthen and 
sustain us, preserve us in loyalty, to this 
our Nation of freemen under God, the creator 
and source of all law. 





Award of Merit in Recognition of Service 
to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following remarks 
of the Attorney General when presenting 
an award of merit to inmates of the 
Atlanta Penitentiary, January 28, 1942: 


Once before I was on my way to visit this 
institution when I received the news of the 
treacherous bombing of Pearl Harbor. 
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Necessarily I had to make a sudden change 
in my plans and have not until now been 
able to get here and see for myself the things 
you have been doing. That fateful day of 
December 7 changed not only the interesting 
program you had arranged for me but it 
shocked and galvanized into angry action 
every man and women in America. It had 
its effect here too. 

I learn from Mr. Bennett and Warden San- 
ford that although you were working hard 
before “Pearl Harbor,” you are now doing 
even more. “Remember Pearl Harbor” and 
you'll get the spirit which will make America 
invincible. 

My visit here has been a refreshing and 
stimulating experience. It is heartening to 
know that Amcrica inspires the kind of loy- 
alty which makes you willing to work longer 
hours and assume greater tasks despite your 
situation and your personal difficulties. 

As I understand the policy of the indus- 
tries, the efforts you have put forth here have 
been entirely voluntary. You have not been 
driven to your tasks. You receive only nom- 
inal pay for your work, the remainder of 
your earnings going to your families or to 
the Government. You have been moved by 
the sincere belief that the defense of your 
country demands the unstinted effort of 
every one of its sors. 

No organization of men that did not be- 
lieve in the worthiness of their task could 
ever have doubled their production as you 
have done during the past year. As I under- 
stand it, you are now shipping out of this 
institution nearly a million pounds of heavy 
cotton textiles each month, whereas only a 
short time ago you were doing less than half 
as much with more workers. The popula- 
tion of the institution has decreased 30 per- 
cent, yet your production has increased al- 
most 100 percent. It is apparent that you 
have realized that the machinery and equip- 
ment installed here, long before any emer- 
gency arose, has placed a responsibility upon 
you and your officers to utilize it to the max- 
imum to preduce the thing that America 
needs. Every man today who controls and 
operates a machine capable of producing de- 
fense articles is charged with a patriotic 
trust. Behind the bitter struggle in the 
Philippines and elsewhere stand the men who 
make the tools of war. They cannot waver 
any more than the men in the field. Our 
country is now being tested in a way it has 
never been tested before. Every ounce of 
manpower counts. 

You have sensed this, it seems to me, and 
have shown that even though you are behind 
these walls you can make a practical con- 
tribution toward the defeat of Hitler and his 
gang. Your efforts, and the efforts of other 
men now working in prison industries, are 
an example—a symbol, if you please—of the 
realistic determination with which every class 
of our population is rising to defend Amer- 
ica. It is such unity of purpose that makes 
America invincible. 

America inspires deep loyalties because 
even in time of crisis our democratic system 
recognizes the essential worthiness of every 
human life. Indeed, the prisons of America 
allow more freedom of expression and have 
more respect for fundamental human rights 
than the highest councils of the dictators. 
The writ of habeas corpus, the constitutional 
inhibition against cruel punishment, the 
right to trial by jury, and the right to be 
represented by counsel are certainly protec- 
tions which are worth while defending. 

But chiefly, I feel, you have voluntarily 
made this effort because you look forward to 
the day when you will go out again into the 
world, and when you do, you want to find 
your country strong and free. There would 
not be much use in leaving this institution if 
you had to go into a world dominated by Hit- 
ler. You, who have temporarily lost your 
freedom, know better than anyone else how 


precious that freedom is. You realize more 
than most people the true of the 
threat of the Nazi and Fascist. Let’s unite 
here and everywhere else in America to knock 
them out. We can do it. No one in this 
crisis can stand and wait. Despite your 
handicaps, you have shown that you can 
double your output. You have set a splendid 
example for the rest of American industry. 

I congratulate you and thank you for the 
efforts you have made thus far, and I pledge 
the cooperation of the Department of Justice 
in reaching the new goals you seek to achieve. 

As a symbol of our appreciation, I wish to 
present to one of your number this award 
of merit for the spirit and effort beyond 
the requirements of duty which he has shown 
during this crisis. 





Amendment of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Wisconsin State Journal, Madison, 
Wis., of February 3, 1942: 


GRAB BAG 


Congressman CLARE E. Horrman (Republi- 
can, Michigan) anticipates reprisals by an 
outraged public should the amendments to 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, including 
Congressmen and United States Senators as 
pensioners, remain in the law. Mr. HorrmMan 
is urging a law striking the amendments 
from the statute. 

The incident is reminiscent of the salary 
grab slipped over in the closing days of the 
Grant administration, in which a current law 
increasing the remuneration of Members of 
Congress was made retroactive Few who 
supported this grab were reelected. 

This country has jealously guarded the dis- 
tinction between civil-service workers or 
career people, and elective officers. In a large 
number of cases elective officers retain private 
interests which add substantially to their 
income, while the career people give their all 
to the job. It is particularly reprehensible 
that Congressmen should attempt to dip into 
the pension funds, because it is they who 
establish the pensions. 

The contention of the defenders of the 
law that only a small percentage of Con- 
gressmen now serving would receive im- 
mediate benefits merely begs the question, 
and Senator BANKHEAD’s interjection that the 
congressional pensions would serve to re- 
strain Congressmen from the impropriety of 
certain types of side lines, certainly does not 
compliment the Congress. 

There is the added objection that the 
present Congress has no mandate from the 
people for such a pension system. It was 
never a public issue, and it is a step of such 
far-reaching consequences that in any event 
it should not have been acted on without 
ample public study and discussion. It looks 
like what the baseball writers might call a 
delayed steal on the electorate. 

Congress should follow the lead of Con- 
gressman HorrMan and squelch this pension 
salary grab in no uncertain terms. Should 
it fail to do so, there will be “new faces in 
heaven” next November, 
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Resolutions of General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at its 
National Defense Forum held in the 
Capital January 23-26, last, adopted four 
resolutions which are significant and of 
such interest to the Congress and the 
public generally that I include them as a 
part of my remarks. The resolutions 
are as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 1, WOMEN’S ARMY AUXILIARY 
CORPS 


Whereas the members of the General Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs are of the opinion 
that the burdens and sacrifices of war should 
be borne by all citizens of the Nation: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs support legislation to estab- 
lish a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps by vol- 
untary enrollment for service with the Army 
of the United States. 

Presented by Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chair- 
man, legislation department. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2. ECONOMY IN NONDEFENSE 
EXPENDITURES 


Whereas the pressure for nonessential ex- 
penditures in their aggregate destroys any 
possibility of bringing about a sound, rea- 
sonable national spending policy; and 

Whereas this emergency places upon every 
American and every organization a moral re- 
sponsibility not only for defense today but 
for security and stability tomorrow; and 

Whereas the President has seen the need for 
economy in the Federal Government by rec- 
ommending in his Eudget message a savings 
of $967,000,000; and a joint congressional 
economy investigating committee has sug- 
gested savings of $1,301,000,000 in its initial 
report; and a report on the curtailment of 
nondefense expenditures by the Brookings 
Institution has recommended savings of 
$2,085,000,000 for the fiscal year 1943: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs use its utmost influence in 
persuading our Government not to appropri- 
ate public money for any governmental ex- 
penses except those vitally essential to defense 
or to the legitimate welfare of any of the 
States or the Federal Government. 

Presented by Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chair- 
man, legislation department; Mrs. Gustav 
Ketterer, chairman, national defense depart-~ 
ment. 


RESOLUTION NO 3. AID TO UNITED NATIONS 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
pledges its support to the Government of the 
United States in its policy of extending all 
possible aid to the United Nations to the end 
that their common war effort may insure a 
final victory. 

Presented by Mrs. Jefferson D. Atwood, 
cheirman, American citizenship department; 
Mrs. Nancy R. Armstrong, chairman, interna- 
tional relations department; Mrs. Gustav 
Keiterer, chairman, national defense depart- 
ment. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 4. MANDATORY JOINT INCOME 
TAX 

Resolved, That we oppose the enactment by 

of any law tending to establish the 

family as a tax unit or requiring husbands 

and wives to file joint returns for Federal 
income-tax purposes, 

Presented by Mrs. Jefferson D. Atwood, 

chairman, American citizenship department; 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman, legislation 


department. 





Flower and Garden Seed Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, i942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Bogue Messenger, Bogue, 
Kans., under date of January 29, 1942, 
in regard to a flower and garden seed 
exchange. This is a novel suggestion on 
the part of Mr. B. A. Belt, the editor. 
In my opinion it is a program that might 
well be expanded to every community in 
our Nation in these times. It is my 
hope that the Department of Agriculture 
will cooperate in this program and it will 
be of great benefit. 


FLOWER AND GARDEN SEED EXCHANGE—EXCHANGE 
FLOWER SEEDS WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS AND GET 
NEW VARIETIES, NEW COLORS, AND NEW INTER- 
EST IN THE RAISING OF BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS— 
EVERYBODY LOVES BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS—PURE 
DELIGHT WATCHING NEW VARIETIES AND NEW 
COLORS GROWING IN YOUR OWN GARDEN UNDER 
YOUR OWN SUPERVISION 


In spite of dust storms, hot winds, and 
woeful lack of water, a big majority of the 
citizens of Bogue have not allowed their love 
of flowers to be overcome by the hardships in 
growing them. Now that Bogue is assured 
of water through our new Work Projects Ad- 
ministration waterworks system, which is al- 
most completed, the flower lovers are deter- 
mined to enjoy to the utmost their pleasure 
in watching beautiful flowers growing. The 
worries, the hardships, and the sacrifices 
Caused by the war can be more easily, borne 
if part of their interest in life is centered in 
& flower and vegetable garden. Those having 
extra seeds and bulbs should be glad to ex- 
change for other seeds and bulbs. This flower- 
seed exchange is a new idea with this news- 
paper, but we believe it will give so much 
pleasure to our readers that we feel we can 
Safely predict that a flower-seed exchange will 
be an annual affair conducted by this news- 
Paper from now on, judging from the hearty 
cooperation we have received so far. 





Nondefense Spending and Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
Pleasure to extend into the Recorp a 


timely address delivered by my very able 
colleague from Missouri, the Honorable 
Water C. PiLoeser. This address was 
delivered over the N. B. C. blue net- 
work, Monday evening, February 2, 
at 10:45, eastern standard time. Mr. 
PLOESER has earned such deserving ad- 
miration for his energy and ability in 
the House that I am sure every Member 
will be interested in reading it: 


We Americans are a Nation at war. We are 
at war all over the world and in the light 
of the recent statement from the White 
House we have already sent armies, expedi- 
tionary forces, to 6, 8, or 10 different loca- 
tions on foreign soil to fight that war. War 
has its heroic phases, its ghastly results, and 
its cold facts. Up until now we have been 
speaking of this war in the terms of de- 
fense. 

This was a war of defense for us on that 
fateful day at Pearl Harbor. You and I will 
never forget December 7, 1941, and the 
shocking realization that we, peace-loving 
America, were again in the midst of a world 
war. This is a war of defense, so far as the 
Philippine Islands are concerned—so far as 
Midway Island is concerned. Most other 
phases of this war ceased to be defensive the 
day Congress declared war on December 8, 
1941. Whatever our hopes and fears and 
work before that day, they changed as quickly 
as a flash of lightning. It is now just plain 
war—war to the finish. In a hand-to-hand 
fight it is a case of you or the other fellow, 
in this war between nations it is now a case 
cf America or the enemy. You and I are de- 
termined that the answer shall be America. 
America for our sake—America for our chil- 
dren’s sake. To that end there isn’t an 
American mother’s son who isn’t willing and 
ready to give his all. 

In this war we have two fronts. The battle 
front and the home front. Mind you, war 
must be won on both fronts. To lose on 
either is to lose both. 

The battle front is the one on which our 
Army and Navy and Air Corps will fight. 
These battles must and will be won. Not in 
an easy fashion, but after months and years 
of sweat and sacrifice both abroad and at 
home. 

The home front is the job which must be 
done here on our native soil, in the home, in 
the factory, in the planning office, in schools, 
in churches, and in the administration of the 
Government. These battles offer little or no 
reward or honor. Unless this home-front bat- 
tle is won there will be no ultimate victory 
on the battle front. 

Loud talk, flag-waving, grandiose promises 
of the peace after the war will not do this 
job at home. In cold fact it takes effective 
and efficient action by effective and efficient 
men who know how to shoulder responsibility. 

This home front entails immediately an 
enormous war expenditure because the battle 
front must have a constantly increasing flow 
of food, equipment, and supplies. 

The central command of the home front is 
the Federal Government. The central com- 
mand has decided, after estimates by the 
military and naval authorities, that it will be 
necessary to send forty billions this year and 
sixty billions next year in order to successfully 
prosecute the war. Now the task is before 
that same central command to spend that 
amount expeditiously and efficiently. This 
task calls for ability, and for effective and 
authoritative administration. This is the job 
before Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board. 

Another problem of the home front is the 
question, Where are we going to get the 
money? The answer is, The Government is 
going to get the money from you. There isn’t 
any other place it could get it. The Govern- 
ment is the function of the people, and it 
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does not have one penny that belongs to any- 
one but the people. How is the Government 
going to get this enormous sum from the peo- 
ple? Well, first, by taxes. But, you say, how 
in the world are the people going to pay fifty 
billions or more each year in Federal taxes? 
With the imposition of very heavy taxes, only 
@ small percentage will be paid into the 
Treasury by taxes, and the balance will be 
paid into the Treasury in the form of loans 
from the people to the Government. In re- 
turn, the Treasury will give you bonds, which 
are a promise by the Government to return 
your money with interest at a future date. 
You and I are buying these bonds today. 
You and I will buy more and more of these 
war bonds. You and I will buy these bonds 
willingly because we know that America must 
win the war. Remember, however, that some 
day these bonds must be paid. 

Every war front has two important plans 
of action—the offensive and the defensive. 
There is also a defensive plan of action for 
the home front. 

Defensive action on the home front is of 
tremendous importance. It is the defense 
and preservation of our way of life right 
here at home. Regardless of high-sounding 
phrases of supergovernments for the world, 
the most important place to protect “our 
way of life” is right here—at home. 

Defense on the home front involves much 
more than we know as civilian defense—it 
involves the preservation of our civilian 
enterprise. I realize, and so does every other 
American, that all normal civilian enter- 
prise cannot be maintained during the war 
period. However, it is the duty of the central 
command to prevent the unnecessary disloca- 
tion. 

Defense on the home front involves the 
preseryation of our republican form of gov- 
ernment. War need not destroy what we 
know as democracy. If we allow the excuse 
of war to destroy our republican form of gov- 
ernment then we have lost the war and lost 
the peace. 

Defense on the home front involves pres- 
ervation of our economy. America wiil, with- 
out a doubt, suffer great economic injury 
from this war, but that pay day can be 
lessened in its severity if the central com- 
mand manages properly the finances of the 
government 

We, as a Nation, started this war with a 
Federal debt of more than 55 billions. The 
blunders that created this harmful balance 
sheet in the past 10 years are of no impor- 
tance at this moment except that, as in the 
case of the disaster at Pearl Harbor, it is 
well to remember, so that we may by example 
avoid such mistakes in the future. 

The debt is destined, indeed is in the proc- 
ess of increasing by leaps and bounds to un- 
thought-of heights. We cannot stand a debt 
any greater than that which is absolutely 
necessary. We cannot stand any other ex- 
travagances in the time of war other than war. 
We cannot be guilty of spending the people’s 
substance for any side-line desirables, while 
we need such enormous expenditures for war. 
The people are being told by the central com- 
mand to conserve. This is proper. It is nec- 
essary and we must conserve Moreover, we, 
the people, are perfectly willing to doso. The 
same rule applies to the administration of the 
Government in this time of war. In my opin- 
ion, as a Member of Congress and as a private 
citizen, it is the duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to set the example by being the first 
to conserve. 

During the current fiscal year, ending July 
1, 1942, nonwar appropriations and expendi- 
tures actually increased. During that same 
year administration “wheelhorses” worked 


and maneuvered trying to bring before the 
Congress for a successful vote one of the larg- 
est “pork-barrel” bills in history. It is known 
as the rivers and harbors appropriation bill. 
This barrel of pork was put together for the 
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sole purpose of successfully passing the St. 
Lawrence waterway scheme. This bill would 
cost the American taxpayer somewhere be- 
tween one and two billion dollars. The pro- 
ponents of St. Lawrence started calling it de- 
fense about 1 year ago. In Washington it has 
been a custom to label appropriation requests 
defense in the hope that the Members of 
Congress will not have the courage to vote 
against a defense item. 

The St. Lawrence waterway case has been 
such a glaring example that formidable op- 
position has grown. Legislative strategy has 
been replanned so often that the planners 
are now about to resort to the new hope of 
authorizing the President to pick and choose 
the “pork” he prefers. The plan gives an 
excellent opportunity to further politics in 
this election year by putting all 236 projects 
on a hopeful list. All this political pressure 
to pass the wasteful St. Lawrence waterway at 
@ moment when the Nation should not even 
be wasting its time debating such issues. It 
is constructive criticism to cite the St. Law- 
rence seaway as an example of failure, upon 
the part of proponents in the administration 
and in the Congress, to cooperate for the 
elimination of waste. 

While the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, commonly known as the Byrd 
committee, works to reduce unnecessary 
spending and eliminate waste, the Budget 
estimates come to the Congress recommend- 
ing a mere $900,000,000 reduction in nonwar 
expenditures. On the other hand, the admin- 
istration is insisting on “pork-barrel” legisla- 
tion. In my opinion, even the Budget esti- 
mate which is the Presidential estimate, is 
not only inconsistent but was a “powder- 
puff” effort. Why, the St. Lawrence project 
alone, which, of course, is not in the Budget, 
if authorized would cost more than that be- 
fore it is fintshed. 

The Nation was 18 months late getting di- 
rect and authoritative action on war produc- 
tion. That is, and I am glad it is, water 
over the dam. The fact is that we now have 
the War Production Board. With full au- 
thority production will go forward. It is 
necessary to apply this same kind of action 
now to eliminate waste. Why not apply the 
priority principle to Government spending? 
The administration should establish an ef- 
fective working coalition between the Execu- 
tive branch and the legislative branch for a 
reduction in unnecessary nonwar expenses. 
Do it now, and let us get on with more energy 
to win this war. 





War Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, beneath 
a 6-column picture in a Washington 
newspaper showing a few of hundreds of 
workers corralled in a Government build- 
ing appeared the following words and 
stories: 


These are employed war workers: This 
group, only a portion of those crowded into a 
third-flcor room of temporary building H, 
War Department, Twenty-second and C 
Streets NW., today is on the War Department 
pay roll and awaiting assignment to jobs. 
Meanwhile these new employees have no work 


to do and many, as can be observed, have no- 
where to sit down. Some have been waiting 
as long as 3 weeks, they told a Star reporter, 
and have had pay days meanwhile. They re- 
port daily at 8 a. m. and wait in the crowded 
room all day, or until their names are called 
and they are sent to some office, 


Scores Herpzep Intro War Joss, Some Warr 
WEEKs FOR WorK—REPORTER Finps Hun- 
DREDS IN ASSIGNMENT CENTER—NO PLACE To 
Srr Down 


In reply to the charge of Representative 
Witson, Republican, of Indiana, that too 
many Government girls drag themselves down 
to work after late hours, without breakfast or 
make-up—a condition which, he said, might 
be remedied by a 10 p. m. curfew—a Govern- 
ment girl just arrived in Washington wrote 
the Star: 

“I started to work for the War Department 
January 23. Every morning I have reported 
promptly for work at 8 a.m. (Incidentally, 
my make-up is on and I’ve had my break- 
fast.) My title is junior stenographer, but I 
have not been near a typewriter or even had 
@ pencil in my hand. In short, there is noth- 
ing for me to do but write letters to my boy 
friend and read movie magazines. 

“The people in charge tell me not to worry, 
because I am being paid just the same as if 
I were being useful. Not one single bit of 
work has been assigned me.” 

And she described a room—in temporary 
building H, War Department, Twenty-second 
and C Streets NW.—where girls similarly 
awaiting assignment were herded daily like 
cattle. She wrote: “The room in which we 
are forced to loaf against our will is one of 
the most horrible firetraps I have ever seen.” 

A reporter investigated today. He found 
scores of girls—and a few young men—were 
crowded into a room on the third floor. Few 
of them had chairs. Some were seated on 
desks. Others couldn’t find even such im- 
provised seats and stood about. 

“When do you people go to work?” the 
reporter asked a girl who sat on a corner of a 
desk. 

“I don’t know,” she said. 
here 2 weeks.” 

Another said she had been waiting 3 weeks 
for assignment to duty. 

Some of the girls had found desks witt. 
typewriters. One was writing over and over: 
“Now is the time * * *.” 

Others leaned over her, as if fascinated 
by the traditional keyboard exercise. 


OTHERS READ MAGAZINES 


Other girls were reading magazines. No 
one was working except the supervisor at 
one enc of the room, and her assistants. Now 
and then the supervisor would bang for at- 
tention and call a name, and sOmeone would 
edge forward through the jam. 

Once the supervisor asked if there were any 
comptometer operators in the room. Three 
girls responded, and their names were taken. 

Otherwise the hours dragged along for the 
uncomfortable War Department employees 
who had no work. 

Several more arrived during the morning, 
reported to the supervisor and were waved 
back among the waiting crowd. 

A photographer walked in and flashed a pic- 
ture. The supervisor, who identified herself 
only as Miss Beiler, objected strenuously. 
The picture, she said, had not been author- 
ized by press relations, nor had any reporter 
been given permission te talk to the new em- 
ployees. 


“T’ve only beon 


AWAITING ASSIGNMEIT 


She would not discuss the situation ex- 
cept to say the young people in the crowded 
room were awaiting assignment. 

No one, apparently, could say how long it 
would be before all would be absorbed, or 
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whether this condition would be maintained 
by the constant arrival of replacements. 

Several of the waiting scores had a pay day 
during the morning. They were called for- 
ward and given checks. 

The atmosphere of the room was getting 
foul, and one of the supervisory staff, pound- 
ing for order, told girls to raise windows on 
both sides. 

“Every 5 minutes those windows must be 
raised,” she directed, “Don’t wait for me to 
tell you.” 

At the Civil Service Commission it was said 
that nothing was known of such a condition. 

A spokesman pointed out that when the 
Commission certified new employees to a de- 
partment it was up to the department to put 
them to work, and the Commission did not 
feel that it had any further responsibility 
except as it might arise under civil-service 
rules. 


UntrTep States WorK DELAY PROBE ASKED; WIL- 
son Urcrs “Parastre” Carps—STEFAN DE- 
MANDS INVESTIGATION OF PERSONNEL CHIEFS 


A speedy investigation of the work of Gov- 
ernment personnel officers was urged in the 
House today by Representative STeran, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska, to determine whether 
they are to blame for the apparent inability 
of defense agencies quickly to absorb and find 
tasks for new employees. 

Mr. StTeran’s suggestion was made after 
Representative Witson, Republican, Indiana, 
waved before the House a six-column picture 
in today’s Star showing congestion of em- 
ployed war workers awaiting acsignment to 
duty in a temporary building here. 


DEPLORABLE SCENE 


Characterizing this as a “deplorable scene,” 
Mr. WILSON called attention to a story on page 
1 of the Star quoting a war worker who 
came to Washington January 23 to take a 
job in the War Department as saying she had 
not yet been near a typewriter or even had a 
pencil in her hand. 

“I wish everyone here would read that 
story,” Mr. WiILson added. 

Mr. WiLson cited the story and photo- 
graph as he began a 30-minute speech con- 
taining a 10-point plan for promoting effi- 
ciency in the Government service and estab- 
lishing more decent living conditions for Gov- 
ernment workers. 

Representative Horrman, Republican, of 
Michigan interrupted to point out he had ob- 
served five or six clerks in the main office of 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson with ap- 
parently nothing to do. 


“WAITING FOR A RIDE” 


“They were smoking or reading papers, and 
didn’t do anything,” he declared. “Maybe 
they were there waiting for a bicycle ride, or 
what? 

“You haven’t seen half as much as I have,” 
commented Mr. WILSON. 

Representative BenprerR, Republican, of Ohio, 
also broke into the discussion with this re- 
mark: 

“This has been going on for a long time. 
Hundreds have been hanging around with 
their feet sticking out of the windows.” 


CurFEw Sponsor Wovutp DEMOTE “SHABBY” 


WoRKERS 


Establishment of an “honor system cur- 
few” was proposed in the House today by 
Representative Witson, Republican, of In- 
diana, in lieu of his early-to-bed plan for 
woman workers in the Government service. 

Conceding that his first proposal might 
involve administrative difficulties, Mr. Wi- 
s0N said his newest plan would carry pen- 
alties for repeated cases of “shabby work.” 

“Under this system,” he explained, “a Gov- 
ernment worker, man or woman, who turned 








in a shabby day’s work, or, in other words, 

did not ‘earn his or her salt,’ would be 

handed a small card by the supervisor of the 

department bearing the word ‘parasite.’ 
WOULD BE REMINDER 


“The employee receiving such a card would 
know by that reminder that he or she would 
be expected to improve the work or at. the 
end of a set period of time would receive an 
appropriate cut in salary or be demoted.” 

Mr. Witson announced that he had been 
“grossly maligned and highly praised, too,” 
for his suggestion that Government workers 
be put to bed early enough so they would be 
on the job, clear-eyed and determined, the 
next day. 

: SAYS SOME DRAG FEET 


He said he had been called everything from 
“a grandpa to a hick,” but he was satisfied 
that his statement last week had focused 
attention on the fact that “some people are 
dragging their feet in our parade toward 
victory.” 

Mr. WiILson made it clear that he did not 
mean to imply any reflection on the morals of 
the Government workers, but -said he just 
wanted to get them to work harder. 

“The sweat-streaked, battle-scarred men in 
the hell-holes of Luzon Island are not working 
from 9 to 5,” he declared. “They are on duty 
with their lives, 24 hours a day, at $21 a 
month.” 





W. J. Maier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
permission granted me by the House to- 
day, I submit herewith an article in the 
Seneca County Press honoring William J. 
Maier, a great public leader in New York 
State, and a former chairman of the 
Republican State Committee. 

The article follows: 


NEW YORK STATE ASSEMBLY PAYS TRIBUTE TO 
W. J, MAIER ‘ 


A resolution introduced by Seneca County 
Assemblyman Lawrence W. VanCleef, of Sen- 
eca Falls, and passed last Wednesday by the 
New York State Assembly in Albany, paid 
tribute to the late William J. Maier, of Seneca 
Falls. 

The resolution read: 

“Whereas Almighty God in His infinite wis- 
dom has summoned from among us the Hon- 
orable William J. Maier, who served as State 
comptroller under Governor Miller; 

“Whereas during his term in the assembly 
he acted as chairman of the ways and means 
committee; and 

“Whereas he served his party with ability 
and distinction as their State chairman; and 

“Whereas in his passing all of us have lost 
a friend who possessed the finest qualities in 
human nature—rare courage, deep sincerity, 
steadfast loyalty, great energy, complete de- 
votion to duty, and rugged intellectual hon- 
esty; and 

“Whereas by his death his community, his 
county, his State, and his host of friends have 
suffered a tremendous loss: Therefore be it 

“Resolve@, That we extend to his family 
our sincere sympathy; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That when we adjourn today we 
do so out of respect to the of the 
Honorable William J. Maier; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
suitably engrossed, be transmitted by the 
clerk of the assembly to Mrs. William J. 
Maier, Seneca Falls, N. Y.” 





State Sales Taxes Upon National War 
Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts: 


Resolutions memorializing Congress in favor 
of Federal legislation to protect the na- 
tional war efforts and operations of this 
country from excessive and unjust burdens 
of State sales taxes 


Whereas the President and the Congress 
have declared war upon Japan, Germany, and 
Italy; and 

Whereas the President and the Congress 
have called upon all peoples in our Nation 
to aid and support and contribute to the 
national war effort; and 

Whereas Massachusetts feels it, as well as 
all cther States of our National Union, has a 
solemn duty to do its utmost in this great 
cause; and 

Whereas our National Government is 
spending billions of dollars of our national 
resources all over our country in pursuance 
of this extraordinary war effort; and 

Whereas many States in our Union are 
depleting such efforts and expenditures by 
the levying and collecting of heavy and ex- 
cessive State sales taxes upon this national 
war expenditure; and 

Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress House bill No. 6049, being a bill 
filed by Congressman CocHran, of Missouri, 
to protect our national war efforts and opera- 
tions from such excessive and unjust bur- 
dens; and 

Whereas this bill, as amended, has been 
approved by the War and Navy Departments 
and is now awaiting action by the Congress: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
urges upon the Congress, and in particular 
the Members elected to Congress from and 
by the people of Massachusetts, the prompt 
and effective passage of this important legis- 
lation to further the national war effort of 
our country and to prevent the unjust en- 
richment by States at the expense of our 
unified national war effort; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be: transmitted forthwith by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted Janu- 
ary 30, 1942. 

LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 

[SEAL] F. W Cook, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am privi- 
leged to include an editorial from the 
Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, William Allen 
White, editor, in relation to the meeting 
of the Republican Party at Topeka on 
January 29, 1942: 


KANSAS DAY BLAH 


Governor Green, of Iilinois, came to Kan- 
Sas and spoke at the Kansas meeting with 
great enthusiasm. He demanded, quite 
properly, national unity and nonpartisan pa- 
triotism across the land, supporting the 
war and backing all measures looking to- 
ward national defense. ; 

And then; also quite as properly, he 
demanded two political parties. When this 
country gets to the point where it has only 
one political party, we wiil be no better 
than Japan, Germany, Russia, or Italy. But 
if that situation ever comes, if America set- 
tles down to just one political party, it will 
be because the Republican Party, instead of 
being a progressive, constructive organiza- 
tion, sours into a crusty, cranky, ignorant, 
arrogant party of mere opposition. 

The great issue looming vefore this coun- 
try today is whether at the end of this war, 
the United States will, as she did in 1919, 
go into isolation and let the rest of the world 
stew in its own juice; stew there until] the 
stew boils over again in war. Or whether the 
United States will take its place in world 
leadership and make sich economic com- 
mitments, establish such a world treaty- 
making tribunal that economic injustices in 
the world, which make war, shall be no 
longer encouraged. 

The Republican Party in Kansas was sup- 
posed to be represented in Topeka by its 
leadership on Kansas Day. And what did its 
leadership have to say? Nothing but blah, 
blah, blah. It took no stand for or against 
isolation. It presented no program excepting 
sniping at war measures, trying to round up 
majorities on the minor mistakes of the ad- 
ministration, which are bad enough, heaven 
knows, but which do not constitute a party 
program. 

Unless the Republican Party exhibits the 
same courage that its leaders exhibited in 
1856 when they met the slavery question 
squarely and offered a definite, courageous 
program on pending issues, the Republican 
Party in 1944 will pass into the desuetude - 
which its cowardice—or perhaps its deca- 
dence—deserves. 





Hutchinson, Minn., Soldier First To Land 


in Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the privilege given to me to extend my 
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remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing editorial and article from the 

Hutchinson Leader, Hutchinson, Minn., 

January 30, 1942: 

THE First Man ASHORE 

The Leader is proud this week to extend 
congratulations to Milburn (Dink) Henke, 
who brought fame to his home community 
and honor to himself and his mates by being 
the first American doughboy to set foot on 
European soil in this World War. 

In all history, Hutchinson has never re- 
ceived the national and international pub- 
licity and held the spotlight to such a degree 
as was achieved this week through the chance 
feat of one of its soldiers. 

The incident has taken the country by 
storm, and in the breasts of his home-town 
friends there wells a feeling of justifiable 
pride for their native son. 

More than just the landing of “Dink,” how- 
ever, with the personal glory it entailed for 
him and his family, this is an event which 
means much to our community, our State, 
and our Nation. 

Private Henke is in the vanguard of this 
fight to defend our freedom. Fearlessly and 
with courage, he and his mates are ready to 
do their duty, no matter how dangerous their 
assignments may be. 

The very fact that the first contingent 
were Minnesota and Iowa boys testifies to 
the high regard in which these men from 
the Middle West are held by the commanding 
officers. We who have seen, locally, our 
own Company B train diligently and pains- 
takingly and seen many of the other young 
men march off, know that their confidence 
has not been misplaced. 

We are proud and happy to have “Dink” 
Henke be the first—but we are just as proud 
of the hundred and more Company B boys, 
and the hundreds of others who have gone 
from this community and are now serving 
their country, wherever and whenever they 
may be called upon for heroic and important 
service. 

HvutTcuHinson Soiprer First To LANp In IRE- 
LAND—BRINGS FAME AND GLORY TO HuUTCH- 
INSON—MILEURN “DINK” HENKE Is First To 
Set Foot on IrtsH SoIL—MEMBER OF HUTCH- 
INSON’s Company B BRINGS TREMENDOUS 
Pusuiciry To CIiTy 
Milburn “Dink” Henke, first-class private 

and 23-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. 

Henke, of this city, brought spectacular world- 

wide attention to Hutchinson Monday after- 

noon when he stepped from a Navy transport 
to become the first American boy to set foot 

on Irish soil in World War No. 2. 

Since then the telephone and telegraph 
wires have been buzzing almost incessantly, 
with a clamoring world eager to obtain more 
information about him and his family and 
his girl friend and the town from which he 
came, and city editors and radio announcers 
anxious to give it to them. 

The news broke in Hutchinson about 3 p. m., 
when the city editor of the St. Paul Dispatch 
called the editor of the Leader, reading the 
first teletype message which had come in, and 
quoting the British Broadcasting Corporation 
as having made the announcement 

Almost simultaneously radio stations were 
on the air with the news, and then the wires 
became hot, with insistent calls from large 
newspapers all over the country, and from 
Associated Press and other news-gathering 
agencies contacting the Henke family and 
many, many others who should be able to 
offer information. 

The London Daily Mail called the Henke 
residence about 5 p. m. and talked to Carl, 
and also to Miss Iola Christensen, who has 
been in the forefront of the news. It indi- 
cated Englishmen as well as Americans were 
greatly interested in this first-landing soldier 
and his family. 


Tuesday morning Milburn’s landing ‘was 
unquestionably the Nation’s No. 1 news story, 
and radio stations were filling the air with 
accounts of the historic event. 

Messages of congratulations have poured in 
upon the Henkes here, a typical American 
family, and they and their famous son and his 
friend, Miss Iola Christensen, have captured 
the fancy of the entire Nation. 

As everyone in this community knows, Carl 
Henke operates Carl’s Lunch, and has for the 
past 11 years, when they moved to Hutchinson 
from a farm at Heatwole. Carl himself was 
born in Strassburg, Germany, and came to 
this country with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Henke, at the age of 114 years, landing 
in America in July 1892. 

They have two other children, Eugene, 
aged 14, a freshman in high school and a 
Boy Scout, and Beverly, aged 9. The grand- 
parents, too, are living, and celebrated their 
fifty-second wedding anniversary on the very 
day their grandson became famous. 

Milburn left Hutchinson just 11 months 
ago with this community’s own Company B of 
the One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Infantry 
of the National Guard. Inducted on Febru- 
ary 10, the company, under command of the 
then captain, Axel Jensen (now major), left 
on February 25 for Camp Claiborne, La. 

They remained in training there until after 
the outbreak of war, with “Dink” coming to 
Futchinson the last time on furlough in 
September. The Henkes also visited him at 
camp in early summer. 

Shortly after the war the company was 
transferred to Fort Barrancas, Fla., where 
they were assigned to guard duty, but after 2 
weeks moved back to Claiborne. On New 
Year’s morning practically the entire com- 
pany entrained for Camp Dix, N. J., and then 
definite reports as to their activities stopped 
reaching their families and friends. 

The next word was the anncuncement Mon- 
day that a force of Minnesota and Iowa men 
had landed at a north Irish port, setting off 
the tremendous barrage of publicity and 
focusing the spotlight of the entire Nation 
upon the Henke family and Hutchinson. 

There is no information as yet as to 
whether most of the former Company B boys 
are included in the group or not. The bcys, 
it is said, can write home and have already 
done so, and other relatives will know soon, 
no doubt, whether the main force of Hutchin- 
son’s former Company B is with “Dink” in 
Ireland. 

According to press dispatches this was what 
happened at the landing: 

Escorted safely by the American and British 
Navies the commander of the “several thou- 
sand” steel-helmeted Yanks, Maj. Gen. Kus- 
sell P. Hartle, 52 years old, stepped ashore to 
the strains of the Star-Spangled Banner 
and waves of cheers from those lining the 
dock. 

After the general came First Class Pvt. 
Milburn Henke, whom he had selected at 
random for this honor, proudly marching the 
11 steps down the gangplank to the dock. 
As he reached the bottom he snapped to at- 
tention and saluted when the Royai Ulster 
Rifles Band began to play the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Behind him, lining the rails, were row after 
row of his fellow Yanks in full battle kit. 

Henke’s eyes were straight ahead right 
down to the last bars of the American na- 
tional anthem. 

When the song was over Henke dropped 
his salute, grinned, and stepped onto British 
soil where he was greeted by Maj. Gen. James 
E. Chaney, cocommander of the United States 
troops. 

“Hello, how are you?” said General Chaney. 

“When do we get a whack at those Ger- 
mans?” Henke replied. Nobody answered. 

Then American newspaper correspondents 
pounced on him and buried him under a bar- 
rage of questions. 
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WORRIES ABOUT BAGGAGE 


Henke said he was worried about his sea 
bag, which he was unable to carry ashore. 
His commanding offiicer assured him it would 
be taken care of and told him to keep on 
talking 


He admitted he did not know where he was. 
“I just don’t know,” he said. “I know I’m 
not in America, but I got the idea I’m in 
Ireland. Rumors travel fast—even at sea.” 

A microphone was shoved before him, and 
he was asked if he wanted to say anything to 
America. 

“Sure—hello, America. Mom and pop, if 
you're ilstening, I just want to say I'll get 
back sometime. Tell everybody back in Hutch. 
hello for me.” 

Somebody asked him what he thought 
about being pals with the British to meet 
Hitler. “I understand you‘ve got the V-sign 
over here. That’s good enough for me.” 

Ashore, the Yankees made the natural mis- 
take of striking out in a line of march down 
the right side of the street. Two British 
sergeants grinned and motioned them to the 
left side, where the British traffic moves. 

Rifles slung loosely from their shoulders, 
their free and easy pace, in marked contrast 
to the exaggerated arm-swinging march of 
the British; the Americans moved along on 
silent rubber heels, also in contrast, to their 
quarters and food. 

This is the brief story of the event that 
gave Milburn Henke the opportunity to walk 
the 11 steps to immortality on Monday, 
January 26. 
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The Romance of Charlie Soong 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article by Fred T. 
Barnett, from the Duke Divinity School 
Bulletin for January 1942: 


THE ROMANCE OF CHARLIE SOONG 


Perhaps no family in the recent history of 
the Orient has become more famous or ex- 
erted a more profound influence than the 
Soong family in China. The strength of this 
family can be readily understood when one 
remembers that the founder of the Soong 
dynasty, as it is often called, was the right- 
hand man of Sun Yat-sen in the establish- 
ment of the Chinese Republic; that his wife, 
who was formerly Miss Ni, was a woman of 
unusual Christian devotion and force of 
character; that his three sons, T. V. Soong, 
T. A. Soong, and T. L. Soong, have occupied 
for years influential posts in the life of the 
Nation; that two of his daughters, Ching-ling 
and Mei-ling, after receiving an American ed- 
ucation, married two presidents of the Chi- 
nese Republic, Sun Yat-sen and Chiang Kai- 
shek, respectively, and that the other daugh- 
ter, Ai-ling, married Mr. H. H. Kung, a wealthy 
descendant of Confucius, and now a cabinet 
member of the Republic of China. Owing to 
the limitations of space, the present article 
will deal mainly with those events in the life 
of Charlie Soong regarding which little has 
been known by Americans. 

It is believed that the first information 
purporting to be authentic regarding the early 
life of Charlie Soong to appear in an American 
book is that contained in a McMillan publica- 
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tion of 1940 entitled “News Is My Job,” by 
Edna Lee Booker. According to this author- 
ity, Soon Chia-ju was born in the village of 
the island of Hainan, off the south 
coast of Kwentung, China, being the youngest 
of three brothers. (The “g” was added to the 
name of Soon after Charlie Soong returned 
to China.) He was adopted by a childless 
uncle and foster-father, who had become a 
prosperous tea and silk merchant in Boston. 
This uncle brought the lad to the United 
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in the summer of 1880, as he wandered about 
the docks of Boston he noticed the United 
States revenue cutter Schuyler Colfax at one 
of the piers. Slipping aboard, he got into con- 
versation with the chief officer, Capt. Charles 
Jones, who was a devoted Christian, as shown 
by his regular attendance upon the services 
of the Fifth Street Methodist Church in Wil- 
mington, N. C., whenever the Colfax was in 
that port. Captain Jones became interested 
in the bright-eyed Chinese boy, and when the 
Colfaz sailed for Wilmington he carried young 
Soong with him as a cabin boy. 

During the time that he served as cabin 
boy on the Colfaz he learned from the sailors 
how to make hammocks, and later he partly 
supported himself by making and selling 
these articles to the homes of the people in 
several Southern States. The most signifi- 
cant fact in connection with his experience 
on the Colfaz, however, was his association 
with Captain Jones, a native of South Caro- 
lina and a member of the Methodist Church, 
who exhibited a genuine concern for the 
spiritual welfare of his protégé. Captain 
Jones was the human instrument, in the 
hands of God, in bringing the boy in touch 
with certain influences in Wilmington which 
led to his conversion in the late summer or 
early fall of 1880. 

It is believed from the data available that 
Charlie Soong arrived in Wilmington on the 
Colfax about November 1, 1880, or possibly a 
few weeks earlier. Original newspaper ac- 
counts appearing in the Wilmington Star 
show that he was baptized and joined the 
church on Sunday, November 7, 1880, and 
this event doubtless took place at the close of 
the revival services which were in progress at 
the time of his arrival in Wilmington. Mrs. 
Mary Chadwick. whose maiden name was 
Mary Potter, was 18 years old when Soong 
first arrived in Wilmington, and remembers 
seeing him at the home of Mrs. Tom Ramsey 
on the evening after his arrival. He accom- 
panied Captain Jones and Mrs. Ramsey to 
the Fifth Street Methodist Church, revival, 
where he was converted while kneeling at the 
altar a few nights later. Mrs. Chadwick re- 
calls how Soong and Captain Jones came to 
the home of Mrs. Ramsey after the close of 
the service in which he was converted, and 
how the Chinese boy shook hands with every- 
One in the house, telling each One how he 
had found the Saviour and how he wanted 
to go back to China and tell his people about 
the salvation of Jesus Christ. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Howell, who lives on the 
corner of Fifth and Worcester Streets, in Wil- 
m‘ngton, was present at the Fifth Street 
Methodist Church, of which she was a mem- 
ber, the night Charlie Soong was converted. 
When he arose from the altar, where several 
others were kneeling, he seemed quite happy 
and his face was shining. Mrs. Howell recalls 
his thrilling testimony a few days later at a 
Sunday afternoon meeting at the church. He 
spoke of his gratitude to the members of the 
church for their many kindnesses to a 
stranger, and of whom he wanted to secure an 
education so that he might return as a mis- 
sionary to his native land. Mrs. Josie Hewlett, 
a member of the Fifth Street Church, recalls 
having seen Soong many times when he was a 


member of the Sunday school of that church 
and a regular attendant upon the church 
Services. She and Mr. Chadwick remember 
that Soong visited Wilmington after his grad- 
uation from Vanderbilt, and that he was 
presented with a Bible by the members of the 
I‘fth Street Church just prior to his departure 
for China in the summer of 1885. 

An article appeared in the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate, under date of January 
29, 1931, which states that “On the Sunday 
before Christmas in 1880 he was taken into 
the Methodist Church by Dr. Craven, who was 
pastor as well as college president, and the 
ceremony in the old college chapel, which was 
for many years the Methodist Church, is well 
remembered by old residents, and even the 
text of Dr. Craven’s sermon, ‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’” This statement, which was a dis- 
patch from Trinity, the original site of Trinity 
College, near High Point, cannot be accurate 
for the following reasons: 

1. The annual report. of Dr. Braxton Craven, 
president of Trinity College, to the board of 
trustees, dated June 9, 1881, stated that “At 
our last conference Rev. T. Page Ricaud made 
@ proposition to me to take a Chinese boy, 
then at Wilmington. Complete arrangements 
were finally made and he arrived here some 2 
months ago. * * * The Durham Sunday 
school pays his board and the college gives the 
rest.” According to this official report, Soong 
entered Trinity College about the first of 
April 1881, and therefore could not have been 
taken into the church on the “Sunday before 
Christmas in 1880.” 

2. The Wilmington Star of November 7, 
1880, reports: “This morning the ordinance 
of baptism will be administered at this 
Church (Fifth Street Methodist). A Chinese 
convert will be one of the subjects of the 
solemn rite, being probably the first Celestial 
that has ever submitted to the ordinance of 
baptism in North Carolina.” 

An article in the same paper, under date of 
Tuesday, November 9, 1880, says that “the 
service at the Fifth Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church on Sunday morning last, in con- 
nection with the baptism of the Chinese 
youth alluded to in our last, is said to have 
been exceedingly impressive. The young 
man, whose Chinese appellation was Soong, 
assumed the Christian name in baptism of 
Charles Jones.” (Soong took the name of his 
benefactor, Capt. Charles Jones, of the 
Colfaz.) 

It may be that the service referred to at 
Trinity College was held in connection with 
the transfer of Soong’s membership from 
Fifth Street Church in Wilmington to the 
church at Trinity College, which institution 
he had entered in the month of April of 1881. 

There is reason to believe that Rev. T. Page 
Ricaud, pastor of the Fifth Street Methodist 
Church at the time of Soong’s conversion, 
played the part of tutor to him during a part 
of the winter of 1880-81, and was instru- 
mental in enlisting the cooperation of the au- 
thorities of Trinity College, as well as of 
the Trinity Church Sunday School, Durham, 
and later of Julian Carr, prominent capitalist 
and Methodist layman, in behalf of the boy’s 
education. The catalog of Trinity College 
for 1880-81, under the heading “Special and 
preparatory students,” shows the following 
item: “Charles J. Soong, Weichan, China.” 
While at Trinity he lived in the home of Prof. 
W. T. Gannaway, but did most of his studying 
in the home of Dr. Braxton Craven, whose 
wife proved to be a most devoted friend and 
competent tutor. 

Writing in 1931, in the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate, Dr. George B. Winton, 
acting dean of the Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion, says: “Soong, or Soon, as 
we called him, was here from 1882 to 1885.” 
It would appear, therefore, that he did not 
spend much more than a year at Trinity 
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and that he matriculated in the theological 
department of Vanderbilt University in the 
fall of 1882. It would be interesting to know 
how much academic training he had received 
prior to his arrival in North Carolina, but it is 
probable that he did some college work during 
the second session of Trinity College which 
he attended. His work must have been satis- 
factory, however, since he was able within une 
following 3 years to secure a certificate from 
the theological department of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. Rev. John C. Orr, writing in the 
World Outlook a few years ago about his per- 
sonal acquaintance with Charley Soong at 
Vanderbilt, says: “He prepared his lessons 
well, passed all his examinations, and gradu- 
ated with honor in his class of four in 
theology.” 

Dr. Orr recalls a touching incident in 
Soong’s life at Vanderbilt: “Some of the 
Wesley Hali boys met on Sunday morning in 
the little chapel, before breakfast, for an ex- 
perience meeting. One morning Soong got up 
and stood silent fora moment. Then his lips 
trembled and he said, ‘I feel so little. I get 
so lonesome. So far from my people, so long 
among strangers. I feel just like I was a little 
chip floating down the Mississippi River. But 
I know that Jesus is my friend, my comforter, 
and my Saviour.’” 

During the vacation period Soong sold 
hammocks, which he had learned to make 
on the Colfaz, and also assisted some of the 
preachers in Tennessee and other States in 
revival services, with occasional visits to the 
hospitable homes of Julian Carr and other 
friends in North Carolina. Some of his let- 
ters written during the summer months show 
that the element of romance was not wholly 
lacking in his character. Writing of a visit 
to Washington, N. C., to Miss Annie South- 
gate, of Durham, he says: “I had a very pleas- 
ant time at Washington, although I know but 
few girls as yet. They say there are seven 
girls to one boy, and some of them are very 
beautiful. I have fallen in love with Miss 
Bell. Don’t you think that is too bad, for I 
have to leave my heart in Washington and 
I go to China.” 

Just before his return to China, Dean W. F. 
Tillett arranged a farewell service for him in 
the chapel of Vanderbilt University. In re- 
sponse to the dean’s words of appreciation, 
he said: “I have been preaching some, and I 
have found pleasure and joy in preaching the 
gospel of Christ. I go back to my people in 
China to preach the goSpel of Christ to 
them, and to live the life of Christ among 
them.” Charlie Soong was admitted on trial 
into the North Carolina conference, which 
met in Charlotte in 1885, and by special re- 
quest of Bishop Holland N. McTyeire, who 
desired to appoint him as a missionary to 
China, he was ordained deacon at the same 
conference by Bishop John C. Keener On 
page 53 of the minutes of that year, under 
appointments, Durham district, appears, 
“Missionary to China—Charles Jones Soong.” 

Retiring to his native land in the winter 
of 1885-86, Soong entered at once upon his 
duties as a missionary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. He served at Wocsung, 
Soochow, Kuensau, and at Shanghai, and it 
is believed that his missionary career ter- 
minated about 1892. His letters from China 
to his friends in North Carolina breathe the 
spirit of apostolic fervor and profound inter- 
est in the success of Christian missions in 
China. Miss Nora Chaffin, of the department 
of history of the woman’s college, Duke Uni- 
versity, has searched the files of the Raleigh 
Christian Advocate, and has assembled some 
of these letters written by Scong regarding 
his missionary labors in China. 

Writing from Kuensau, February 4, 1887, 
Soong expresses to Mr. J. H. Southgate his 
deep sympathy in connection with the death 
of Miss Annie Southgate. He says: “Miss 
Annie was one of my best friends. Her Chris- 
tion example is worthy of attention, When 
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I left America I had no idea such an event 
would have occurred so soon, and that we are 
not permitted to meet again this side of 
Jordan. Oh, this is sad to think of the sweet- 
est flower God has plucked and taken away 
from us, but that very identical flower is 
blooming in the garden of God in heaven.” 
He edds: 

“I have begun to preach in this dialect, 
though nct as fluently asI wouldlike. * * * 
Kuensau is a walled city of 4 miles in cir- 
cumference. It has a population of 300,000, 
including the suburbs. At present we have 
three different denominations represented 
here, besides the various sects of heathen 
religions: We, the Southern Methodists, the 
Southern Baptists, the French Catholics, the 
Buddhists, the Taoists, and the Mohamme- 
dans. * * * Please pray for me and my 
work. May God give us abundance of suc- 
cess in the coming year and that we may 
experience more deeply of His love to us- 
ward.” 

He speaks encouragingly of his work in & 
letter addressed to the Raleigh Christian Ad- 
vocate under date of December 21, 1887: “The 
outlook is very promising. The Spirit of the 
Lord is rapidly making His way into the hearts 
of His benighted people. * * * Our China 
Mission Conference has met and closed. * * * 
I returned to Kuensau for another year. By 
the grace and help of God, I hope to do better 
and more work for my Saviour than ever I 
did before. * * * Our hospital for women 
in Soochow is completed. Our new brick 
church in the English concession at Shanghai 
is receiving its last finishing touch.” 

Charlie Soong never made a wiser choice 
than in the selection of a wife, and he closes 
his letter to Mr. Southgate with this refer- 
ence to his happy marriage: “Well, I shall 
come to a close, but before I do so I must tell 
you I am different from what I used to be. 
I am married. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. C. R. Reid, of our mission.” Miss Ni, 
who became Mrs. Soong, is said to have been 
a member of a wealthy family in the Kiangsu 
Province of China, and has frequently been 
referred to as the product of a Baptist mis- 
sion, although Jeannette Archer Neal, writing 
in the State, published at Raleigh, insists that 
Miss Ni was won to Christianity through the 
influence of an English governess, and was & 
member of the Episcopal Church until her 
marriage, when she became a member of the 
Methodist Church. 

In one of these letters, dated July 7, 1886, 
and signed “Yours faithfully, Charles J. 
Soong,” he says: “Soochow will finally be the 
evangelistic center of our church in this Prov- 
ince. May God hasten the time when we will 
be able to send faithful men and women from 
this place to bear the glad tidings of the 
Lord Jesus to the millions in other parts of 
China.” 

Various reasons have been assigned for the 
retirement of Charlie Soong from the work 
of a full-time missionary. Mike Bradshaw, 
Jr., in a valuable and lengthy article in the 
Raleigh News and Observer, under date of 
June 28, 1936, gives as the reason the fact 
that Soong chafed under what he considered 
the arbitrary administration of the China 
Mission by the famous Georgia missionary, 
Young J. Allen. In one of his letters to Mr. 
J. H. Southgate Soong refers to Allen’s re- 
fusal of permission for him to visit his par- 
ents, on the island of Hainan, upon his return 
to China, after a separation from his loved 
ones of 5 years. Dr. Allen said that he might 
visit his parents during the Chinese New Year, 
which was 6 months distant. Soong writes: 

“I am very much displeased with this sort 
of authority, but I must bear it patiently. 
If I were to take a rash action, the people at 
home (my Durham friends especially) might 
think that I am an unloyal Methodist and a 
lawbreaker, so I have kept as silent as a 
mouse. But when the fulness of time has 


come, I will shake off all the assuming au- 
thority of the present superintendent, in spite 
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of all his protestation, assuming authority 
and detestation of native ministry. * * * 
I don’t like to work under him—I will apply 
for transmission to Japan.” 

It cannot be doubted that Soong felt deeply 
hurt over the outcome of his request to visit 
his home, upon his return to China in 1886, 
but it should be remembered that he labored 
earnestly and faithfully as a missionary for 
at least 6 years after the incident referred to. 
It may be of interest to note that Soong gives 
the real reason for his retirement from the 
work of a full-time missionary in a letter 
written to the Raleign Christian Advocate, 
dated October 19, 1892: 

My reason for leaving the mission was it 
did not give me sufficient to live upon. I 
could not support myself, wife, and children, 
with about $15 of United States money per 
month. I hope that my friends will under- 
stand that my leaving the mission does not 
mean the giving up of preaching Christ and 
Him crucified. At present I am connected 
with the American Bible Society, but I am 
still doing my own work connected with our 
church. My laborers in the field. Brothers 
Hill and Bonnell, will bear testimony to this. 
So my leaving the mission simply means that 
Iam an independent worker of cur Methodist 
mission, or one who tried to do as much as 
he can for the mission, without depending 
on the church at home for his support. 

I am now in charge of our new Methodist 
Church, which is the gift of Brother Moore, 
of Kansas City, United States of America, and 
which is the finest native church in the city. 
We have a very large Sunday school in this 
church, and a fine staff of teachers. I have 
a nice Sunday school class, which is composed 
of young men and old 

His letter closes with this request: “First, 
pray for me, that I may be a faithful instru- 
ment in winning souls to Christ; second, pray 
for the mission work in this benighted land; 
and third, pray to the Lord that He may send 
more laborers into the fields, white unto the 
harvest.” 

Upon his retirement from the active work 
of a missionary, Soong established a commer- 
cial printing business and specialized in 
printing Bibles in Chinese. Later, when a 
wealthy Chinese family built r flour mill, its 
members selected Charlie Soong as its man- 
ager, and he continued in this position from 
the late nineties until his death in 1918. He 
became quite wealthy, and was able to send 
his six children to the United States for their 
education. He was associated with Sun Yat- 
sen in the establishment cf the Chinese Re- 
public, and was forced at times to live in se- 
clusion in Japan with that great leader. 

He continued an earnest Christian and an 
active member of the Methodist Church un- 
til his death. His wife, whom he married in 
1887, was a woman of remarkable Christian 
devotion, and the home which this godly 
couple established was a spiritual center 
from which emanated influences which have 
affected the whole of China. His selection 
of Wesleyan College, in Macon, Ga., for the 
education of his daughters reveals his loy- 
alty to the church of which he was a de- 
voted member. The two older girls gradu- 
ated from that institution, and Mei-ling, now 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, lived in the home 
of Bishop W. N. Ainsworth for a time, and 
was guided patiently in her elementary 
studies ‘by Miss Margie Burks and by her 
mother, Mrs. M. M. Burks, who was profes- 
sor of English in Wesleyan at the time. She 
came to the United States at the age of 10, 
and would have been graduated from Wes- 
leyan but for the fact that she wanted to be 
near her brother, T. V. Soong, who was a stu- 
dent at Harvard, and so she entered Wellesly 
and was later graduated with distinction 
from that institution. 

It is not claiming too much to assert that 
the conversion of Charlie Soong at the altar 
of the Fifth Street Methodist Church in Wil- 
mington, in the fall of 1880 was one of the 





significant events in the history of modern 
China. Doubtless he would have continued 
his life as a humble Chinese sailor, but for 
that experience of Divine grace which 
flooded his soul that night. A new inspira- 
tion and power came into his life that night, 
and almost immediately all of the resources 
of a great church were enlisted in his behalf. 
Millions have been challenged with the vision 
of a more abundant life by reason of his de- 
cision to open the door of his heart and invite 
the omnipotent Christ to take His place upon 
the throne of his life. 
Frep T. BARNETT. 





Repeal the Motor-Vehicle-Use Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, we should 
repeal the use tax on motor vehicles and 
boats. There are many objectionable 
features. Itisamnuisance tax. The auto 
is not a luxury. Most cars are used for 
business and transportation purposes. It 
is a tax on an article which the Govern- 
ment through its regulation is limiting 
its use through tire rationing and other 
restrictive measures. The owners of 
small and old passenger cars must pay 
the same amount as do owners of large 
limousines and luxurious yachts. The 
sticker system used is very unsatisfactory 
because many of them will be destroyed, 
lost, or stolen. 

I am today introducing a bill to repeal 
the present law. I am sure it will find 
favor with an already overburdened pub- 
lic which is getting sick and tired of pay- 
ing nuisance taxes. If the Government 
needs this money, and no doubt it does, 
it should be derived from some other 
source. 

I am hopeful that Congress will see 
fit to repeal the motor vehicle use tax law 
before July 1 of this year. 





Case of Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
February 5, 1942, by Frank C. Waldrop: 


CasE or GUAM 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Certain curious characters have popped up 
lately attempting to make the public think 
the isolationists in Congress are to blame for 
the failure of the United States to fortify 
the Island of Guam and are even at the bot- 








tom of the lack of preparedness that the 
Army and Navy showed on the morning of 
December 7, 1941 (Pearl Harbor). 

If they were brighter they would leave that 
issue alone, not merely because it is bad 
public policy to try to rake up such a row in 
wartime, but also because they are cound to 
lose on the facts. 

In the first place, the isolationists have 
never controlled a majority in Congress since 
the passage of the original Neutrality Acts— 
which Mr. Roosevelt indorsed at the time. 

In the second place, Guam could never 
have been sufficiently fortified in recent years 
to make it invulnerable. 

But let’s get this story straight from the 
beginning. The Island of Guam was discov- 
ered on March 6, 1521, by Magellan while 
on his voyage around the world. He named 
the islands “Ladrones,” but in 1668 they were 
renamed “Marianas,” in honor of Maria Ana 
of Austria, Queen of Spain. The first Span- 
ish missionaries landed in Guam June 15, 
1668. 

Guam was captured June 21, 1898, by the 
cruiser Charleston, commanded by Capt. 
Henry Glass, United States Navy, and was 
ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 
Paris, which terminated the war with Spain. 

President McKinley, in December 1898, is- 
sued an Executive order placing the Island 
of Guam under the control of the Navy De- 
partment. 

A naval officer was always thereafter com- 
missioned by the President as Governor of 
Guam, and the same officer was ordered by 
the Secretary of the Navy as commandant 
of the naval station, Guam, which includes 
the entire island. 

The people of Guam have been regarded as 
wards of the United States Government. 

From 1935 through 1941 the expenditures 
for new construction of the island of Guam 
have been $7,444,500. The maintenance allot- 
ments for the same years total $779,928. 

On December 18, 1919, the Joint Army and 
Navy Board recommended that Guam be forti- 
fied and garrisoned adequate to its defense 
against any force that could be brought 
against it and that a first-class naval base be 
located in its main harbor. 

That was all right. The Joint Army and 
Navy Board was making the proper recom- 
mendation for a military institution. It re- 
flected an aggressive, fighting mood. That 
is the way an army and navy should be. 

In November 1921 President Harding called 
the Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments. In that the United 
States agreed to sink the finest navy in the 
world and neglect the aggressive program in 
the Pacific its admirals and generals were 
urging. That meant we would not fortify 
Guam or modernize the fortifications in the 
Philippines. 


JAPAN GIVEN MANDATE 


It was a bad agreement. But it was a 
natural one, reflecting the war weariness of 
the time, and many of the people yapping 
today about failure to fortify Guam were 
among the treaty’s strongest advocates. 

Japan, which had been our ally against 
Germany, agreed in the same conference not 
to fortify the thousands of islands sur- 
rounding Guam she had been given man- 
agement of under a League of Nations man- 
date. 

In 1931 the charm broke, when the Japs 
invaded Manchuria. And on December 29, 
1934, the Japs came completely out from 
under cover by denouncing the 1921 treaty 
and declaring themselves no longer bound by 
it. 

Immediately they began dredging harbors 
and making gun emplacements in the man- 
dated islands. Then was the cue to fortify 
Guam, if it was to be fortified, and match 
every Jap gun with a gun. But fortification 
of Guam meant that we were ready to go to 
wer in the East. Were we? 
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There was also rising the threat of war in 
Europe. 

And in 1934 we had an. army literally 
seventeenth in size in the world—ranking 
just above that of Greece. Our Navy was in- 
ferior to Britain’s in over-all tonnage and in 
many categories inferior to that of Japan. 

Early in 1934, the New York Daily News 
adopted the slogan: “Two ships for one.” 

It dinged away at that every Monday with an 
editorial emphasizing the growing menace in 
the Pacific. On December 9, 1935, the United 
States sent a delegation to London to work 
out some kind of understanding in the At- 
lantic to counterbalance the situation in the 
Pacific. 

The results were practically nil, and in 1938 
the provisions of the London Treaty were 
formally set aside. 

All this while the New York News was 
dinging away: “Two ships for one.” 

Its editorials began to appear in this news- 
paper also. 

Finally a real naval building program got 
under way in the United States. We began 
to lay down battleships in 1937 which are 
only now getting to sea. That indicates what 
naval building is—time above money. 

But on the morning of December 7, 1941, 
we still had not reached the condition of two 
ships for one. We had a one-ocean Navy 
spread out over two oceans and not even on 
the alert at that when the hour struck. Were 
the isolationists, in Congress or out, to blame 
for that? The fact is that money had been 
funneled into the Navy’s pockets as fast as 
the Navy could spend it for 5 years preceding 
Pearl Harbor. 


SHIPS AND PLANES FIRST 


On the list of essential naval projects the 
fortification of Guam had to come far down 
below battleships, aircraft carriers, planes, 
and other vessels of war. 

Our two-ocean Navy was not ready on De- 
cember 7, 1941. It isn’t ready yet. 

As to the fortification of Guam, the Navy 
always urged that as a matter of sound ag- 
gressive naval doctrine. But there were other 
considerations. After the collapse of the 
treaties and the rise of war in Europe, it was 
obviously good policy for the United States 
to stay out of war, if possible, until ready. 

The isolationists urged one course for stay- 
ing cut of war. Others urged other courses. 

War came. 

The Navy Department, in early 1941, esti- 
mated that full fortification of Guam would 
cost between $150,000,000 and $200,000,000. 
Officers testified to that before the House 
Waval Affairs Committee. 

But it was plain enough the state of pro- 
duction in our war industries would not 


.furnish the materials to fortify Guam even 


if Congress should grant that as a wise policy. 
So the Budget Bureau cut down the Navy’s 
over-all estimate to a request for some $5,- 
000,000 for dredging and clearing the Guam 
harbor. 


SENSE LACK OF TIME 


It was clear to everybody what a delicate 
state of peace then existed in the Pacific. 
The House of Representatives thought it wise 
not to provoke the Japs by authorizing a 
project which obviously could not make a 
secure base of Guam and which couldn't even 
be undertaken adequately. 

So the project was tabled, and a good thing, 
too, for it might have plunged us into war 
even sooner than December 7. 

And if the Japs had allowed us to finish 
the harbor clearance we know very well they 
would be using that harbor today as a fleet 
base of their own. 

The whole story of Guam can be summed 
in a sentence: 

We couldn’t have fortified Guam at any 
time after we started building a two-ocean 
Navy in time to have saved it on December 7, 
1941, and the ships we did build are worth 
Guam many times over. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of Febru- 
ary 4, 1942, by David Lawrence: 


NEITHER Party Has Loyatty CopyricgHT— 
APOLOGY FOR FLYNN’s PLEA SEEN DUE FROM 
PRESIDENT 


(By David Lawrence) 


Altogether too many people have come to 
the conclusion that President Roosevelt is 
using the emergency to entrench the New 
Deal and to build up a totalitarian single- 
party system. 

This impression, which is conveyed in liter- 
ally hundreds of letters from correspondents 
in different parts of the country, is most un- 
fortunate, but there is very little anybody in 
Washington can do to refute it when the 
President himself allows the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee to issue a 
statement calling for the election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress on the ground that the Re- 
publican Party could not be trusted to be 
patriotic in support of the prosecution of 
the war. 

There are plenty of reasons why those who 
believe in the Democratic Party as a proper 
instrument for the execution of public policy 
should support Democrats at the polls in the 
coming congressional election, but one of 
them is not the accusation that the Repub- 
licans would not support the war program. 

There are plenty of reasons why those 
citizens who believe in the Republican Party 
as an efficient instrument for the execution 
of public policy should urge the election of 
Republicans to Congress, but one of them 
is not the accusation that the Democratic 
administration has any less desire than any 
other group to win the war. 


NO COPYRIGHT ON LOYALTY 


The Republicans might weli contend that 
the parasites who clutter up Government 
offices in Washington and the billions of 
Gollars of nondefense expenditures that still 
remain ought to be removed from the scene. 
They might contend also that the palpable 
effort of the so-called civilian defense admin- 
istration to wipe out State and local govern- 
ments in the interest of defense is an inter- 
esting campaign topic. They might even go 
further and ask why the present administra- 
tion allowed the inefficiency in the Army and 
Navy higher-ups which played such a con- 
tributory part in the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

But neither party has a copyright on loyalty 
or patriotism and both parties are supposed 
to be interesed in offering criticism or alter- 
native policies only on the supposition that 
the adoption of such policies would help 
America win the war sooner than otherwise. 

It would be ideal, of course, if politics could 
be adjourned for the duration. But it never 
has been. It was the same during the last 
World War. But the public does expect that 
the use of public funds or public offices should 
not extend to political purposes or the fur- 
therance of political objectives. 

Thus President Roosevelt’s announced in- 
tention to make a fireside chat on the “prog- 
ress of the war to date” on the same evening 
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that the parasites who feed at the public 
trough from coast to coast are assembled in 
dinners at $100 a plate so as to pay off the 
$600,000 of Democratic Party debt is a mis- 
take. Mr. Roosevelt may never, of course, 
give his fireside chat on the same night but 
it’s good advance publicity for the dinners, 
now being widely ballyhooed. 


WILSON’S MISTAKE 


The progress of the war is a subject which 
interests the American people irrespective of 
party and any attempt to tie it up to the 
Democratic Party cannot but lead to wide- 
spread disappointment, if not disunity. The 
present administration doesn’t hesitate to 
ask everybody to furnish sons for the battle 
front, irrespective of party. The war effort 
cannot have the slightest taint of party con- 
nivance without producing a break in na- 
tional morale. 

Mr. Roosevelt wants a Democratic Con- 
gress elected. So did President Wilson but 
the latter made the mistake of questioning 
the ioyalty of the Republicans and the Nation 
responded in the midst of war by electing the 
Republican Party to control of both the 
House and the Senate on November 4, 1918, 
at a time when the end of the war was not 
generally expected. 

The President owes to the millions of voters 
who support Wendell Willkie an apology for 
consenting to the kind of appeal which Chair- 
man Flynn has made. Mr. Wilikie has been 
a loyal supporter of the President's foreign 
policy. If after the primaries there are a 
number of Wilikie Repubiicans nominated, 
would Mr. Flynn still say Willkie Republicans 
could not be trusted to see that every effec- 
tive and proper aid is given the executive 
branch of the Government to prosecute the 
war? It’s a question on which doubtless Mr. 
Willkie and all the other Republicans who 
have supported the President’s foreign policy 
might soon have something to say. 





Wasted Paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 30, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial entitled “Wasted 
Paper,” written by Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
editor of the Benzie Record, of Beulah, 
Mich., and published in his newspaper 
January 1, 1942. Mr. Johnson calls the 
country’s attention to the inconsistent 
position of the Government in asking its 
citizens to conserve wastepaper while 
its bureaus and propaganda agencies 
continue to flood the country with all 
types of printed material, much of whic 


could be dispensed with in the interests | 


of our war effort. 
The editorial in question follows: 
WASTED PAPER 


For some time now the Federal Govern- 
ment has been promoting a campaign to 


save westepaper as a defense measure. 
Since the war was declared a month ago 
the need in this line has turned into an 


urgent necessity, with the Federal authori- 
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Government who is urging us so strongly to 
save. 

We have remarked before several times over 
the past 10 years how Federal agencies were 
annually wasting tons of paper, much of it 
of the very best quality, by continually flood- 
ing newspaper offices with every type of pro- 
motional publicity that the agile minds of 
well-paid propaganda experts could devise. 
We have pointed out that it is absolutely im- 
possible for weekly newspapers to use this 
stuff because they haven’t the space and 
because it seldom ever has any news value 
whatever and its educational merit is so 
remote as to be practically invisible. 

That this has gone on for years is bat 
enough. That it should still go on after a 
paper-saving campaign has been under way 
for months and a war has been declared for 
weeks past is totally without excuse. And 
that isn’t half of it. The irony is that it is 
getting worse. Just this week we received a 
duplicate mailing of Federal bureau publicity 
from two different agencies. Not one but 
three large 9 by 12 kraft envelopes were re- 
ceived from one agency on the same day, each 
containing the same ¢’%-page booklet and the 
same six typewriter-size pages of utterly use- 
less publicity. We get dozens of these big 
envelopes every week, some with only a sheet 
of paper, others sometimes containing a pound 
or more of high-priced paper. 

Obviously tons upon tuns of this good, new 
paper is being wasted every day by the Fed- 
eral Government itself while we common citi- 
zens, anxious to help win a war, are scratching 
around to gather up a few pounds of used 
wastepaper. And that is to say nothing of the 
labor waste of writing, printing, and mailing 
the stuff. 

It seems to us that if these apparently 
numberless bureaus and agencies are so un- 
important to the public welfare that they 
have to keep continually advertising them- 
selves with promotional publicity to attract 
public attention, it is high time they were 
lopped of: the national expense account and 
their employees transferred to the military 
ranks or the defense plants. Mos: of them 
were created as temporary measures anyhow 
to tide over a depression now comparatively 
forgotten. 

We are in u war and a serious one. It’s 
abcut time somebody notified these petty 
little self-centered bureaus of that fact, for 
wars are not won by saving with one hand 
and throwing away with two. They are won 
by cooperation. 





Red Cross War Fund 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 
AMERICAN RED Cross, 


CHAPTER, 
Binghamton, N. Y., January 28, 1942, 
Hatt, 


Congressman E. A. 
Congress of the United States, 


Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConGressMAN: I thought I woul 
let you know that we were the first county, 
in the State of New York, in our class under 
Red Cross classification, to make and exceed 
our quota. While our quota here was $130,- 
000, we have succeeded in obtaining it sep- 
arately from the contributions of our two 
largest corporations. In other words, the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation and Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation gave 
us an amount that will permit us to exceed 
our quota by $50,000. 

The figures are not all tabulated from our 
other industries, especially among the per- 
sonnel of industries who made pledges, from 
which we are going to obtain half of our 
quota, and some of these are being worked out 
on a pay-roll deduction basis 

Nevertheless, I am very happy about the 
outcome; first, because of the great generosity 
of Broome County and the pxatriotic response 
of the people and the sacrificial support by 
the personnel of our industries. 

I want to thank you for the address that 
you made in behalf of the Red Cross War 
Fund on Christmas Day. 

Very sincerely yours, 
CaRLETON A; CLEVELAND, 
Chairman, Broome County 
Red Cross War Fund, 





Amendment of Civil Service Retirement 
Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSEI. Mr. Speaker, it 
is unfortunate that the Mead-Ramspeck 
bill, which includes the elected and ap- 
pointed Federal officers in the pension 
system, has become a law even if the 
pension is to be on a voluntary basis. 

This act distinctly establishes a bad 
precedent. It will now invite every vil- 
lage, town, city, county, and State legis- 
lature to set up a similar system for its 
elected and appointed officials, and there- 
by further harass a greatly tax-overbur- 
dened people. The possible abuses are 
obvious. It is not good legislative prac- 
tice to encourage that type of legislation. 

The press was mistaken in its state- 
ment that the House had adopted the 
conference report of the bill unanimous- 
ly, for at least two Members in the House 
spoke against it, and many others wished 
to do so, but did not get an opportunity. 
There were many Members in the House 
who favored striking this particular pro- 
vision from the bill, but under the rules 
of the House, that was impossible, 











Measures of the type of the Mead- 
Ramspeck bill do not promote unity in 
the Nation, particularly when millions of 
our men are serving in the Army at $21 
per month. It does not contribute any- 
thing to the building up of public morale. 

Under the circumstances, it might he 
well to repeal the Mead-Ramspeck bill 
in its entirety. It is not a defense meas- 
ure and uses up money that is now direly 
needed in our defense efforts. 

To show the temper and reaction of the 
people back home, I am enclosing here- 
with an editorial of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal of Thursday, January 29, 1942, en- 
titled “Pensions for Politicians.” 

PENSIONS FOR POLITICIANS 


From all over the country vigorous protest 
is being raised that Congress, in a period of 
grim emergency, should have sneaked through 
a measure to give pensions to its own Mem- 
bers and to other elected officials of the Fed- 
eral Government Feeling is running excep- 
tionally high in the smaller communities and 
in the “grass roots.” A lot of Congressmen— 
by no means at present eligible for retire- 
ment pay even under the generous new pro- 
visions—would do well to look into the re- 
sentment their quick passage of pension ex- 
tension has aroused. 

In fact, they would do well to give sympa- 
thetic consideration to the measure just in- 
troduced by Representative CLARE E. Horr- 
MAN, looking to repeal of the new measure. 
Mr. HOFFMAN says that “this is no time for 
granting annuities to Congressmen or to any 
other persons, or for granting increased com- 
pensation in any other line of work, so long 
as soldiers are serving their country for $21 
a month.” There is dynamite in that. ‘There 
will be more feeling about it by next fall, 
when more boys will be off to war and all the 
Representatives, with a third of the Senators, 
will be up for reelection. 

If Congress feels that its Members and 
members of the Cabinet and the President 
and the Vice President should have pensions, 
the least it should d> is to bring in a bill 
setting up a separate system for the retire- 
ment of these officials Surely they do not 
belong in the Civil Service Retirement Act— 
and surely so great a change in our. whole 
theory of pensions should not be effected 
overnight without warning to the country 
and practically without debate. 

This country has always proceeded on the 
theory that Congressmen are the Govern- 
ment. They are not employees of the Gov- 
ernment but representatives of the people. 
They embody the sovereignty of the Nation. 
Pensions have been given so far only to em- 
ployees—not to executive officials or other 
elected officeholders. Retirement pay has also 
been given to judges, but for only one im- 
portant reason—that they cannot, with pro- 
priety, again engage in ordinary living pur- 
suits. The politician has no such obstacle on 
retirement, whether forced or voluntary. 

The pension “grab” bill which went 
through the House without debate or roll 
call, which went through the Senate without 
more than perfunctory arguments, and 
which again passed the House without roll 
call on Senate amendments, is an indication 
of how selfish a legislative body can be. 

If the law stays on the books, a number 
of Congressmen can retire after January next 
without a financial care in the world. For the 
first time in history they can do this. Now, 
when every ounce of energy is needed for the 
war, Congressmen bethink themselves of se- 
curity for their old age and start this raid on 
the Treasury. 

The casual introduction of this measure, 
the speed with which it was rushed through, 
and the resistance of Members to amend- 
ments which might lessen the “haul,” all 
point to a new low in shameless self-seeking. 
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A Smelly Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remark in the Recorp, I 
include the following editoria: from the 
Boston Daily Globe of February 2, 1942: 


A SMELLY MATTER 


The complaint sent by President Philip 
Murray, of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, to production authorities at 
Washington on the hoarding of scrap iron by 
brokers merits attention. If the investiga- 
tion conducted by the economists of the 
labor organization is to be credited, there 
exists in this country today enough scrap 
iron to keep the whole steel industry func- 
tioning at 100-percent capacity for the next 
5 years. 

Why, then, the many blast furnaces closed 
down—on allegation that there is insufficient 
scrap iron? Because, according to the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, huge quan- 
tities of scrap are being deliberately withheld 
“for higher prices” and other reasons even 
less reputable. These charges follow within 
a few days similar accusations from quarters 
close to the defense-production organization. 

Scrap-iron manipulation is in bad odor 
among the American public. It has been 
since many of those dealing in it insisted 
upon shipping vast quantities of it at high 
prices to Japan, despite obvious prospects of 
war with that country. The public temper 
can grow short. Any group whose members 
imagine that this life-and-death struggle of 
our Nation is an opportunity for emulating 
the kind of thing that went on in France 
before that nation fell, would do well to think 
twice. Let the Government act. 





Wyoming’s Youth Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a summary on the accom- 
plishments of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in Wyoming: 


THE ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
YouTH ADMINISTRATION IN WYOMING 


The National Youth Administration in 
Wyoming is aiding vitally in defense. 


DEFENSE PROJECTS 


One’ defense project is located in Casper. 
This is a sheet metal, welding, and machine 
shop project. The youth work and attend 
classes a total of 160 hours a month on this 
project and are paid $24 a month for their 
work, 

On the project 21 work stations in sheet 
metal work, 12 oxyacetylene welding work 
stations, six (at present) electric welding 
work stations, and 17 machinist units are 
provided. There is also an instructional 
room where the youth learn drafting and 
blue-printing. 
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After February 1, 1942, this project will be 
connected with the Casper Resident Center, 
which will open on that date and will ac- 
commodate 80 youth. At the Resident Cen- 
ter boys from the isolated areas in the State 
will be able to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered on the defense project. They 
will work and attend classes a total of 160 
hours a month, for which they will receive 
subs‘stence and at least $8 a month. 

Youth on this project have made, and will 
continue to make, cffice equipment, airport 
markers, trash containers, work benches, and 
other metal articles for communities and 
other public agencies. 

Since the Ist of July 1941 the Casper proj- 
ect has supplied 73 boys to take the places of 
men who have entered defense industries or 
the armed forces. The employment service 
has indicated that other youth working on 
the project will be able to find jobs in de- 
fense industries, as well as to take the places 
of men entering defense industries. The 
average time the youth must spend on the 
project to become eligible for private employ= 
ment is 480 hours, about 3 months. 

A second defense project in Torrington ac- 
commodates 25 youths. It is a nonresident 
project providing the same type of work ex- 
perience and employment opportunities as 
the Casper project. 

The Laramie resident center, located on the 
University of Wyoming campus, provides work 
experience in woodworking and related train- 
ing in auto mechanics, sheet-metal work, 
cooking, cabinetmaking, welding, agriculture, 
mechanical drawing, and radio. 

Approximately 30 youths are working on 
the project at the present time. These youths 
work and attend classes a total of 160 hours 
a month, for which they receive subsistence 
and $12 a month. 

The boys who have been on the project not 
only have built bleachers and made furni- 
ture for the University of Wyoming but also 
have made furniture—wardrobes and desks— 
for Fort Francis E. Warren. Moreover, the log 
building in which the boys live and work 
was built entirely by other National Youth 
Administration boys and was furnished with 
articles made on other National Youth Ad- 
ministration projects in the State. 


NONRESIDENT PROJECTS 


The woodworking shop in Sheridan is now 
making rustic furniture for the officers’ club 
at Fort Francis E. Warren. It has already 
furnished completely the Sheridan County 
Sportsman’s Association Building, a log struc- 
ture built entirely by youth on a National 
Youth Administration construction project. 

The woodworking shops in Cheyenne and 
Torrington at the present time are making 
furniture for Fort Francis E. Warren—ward- 
robes, tables, desks, and bookshelves. They 
are also making instrument shelters for the 
United States Weather Bureau. These shel- 
ters are sent all over the United States and 
its possessions. Many are already in the 
Philippines, Wake Island, Alaska, etc., where 
they are used to shelter the all-important 
weather-recording instruments. 

The woodworking shop in Torrington is 
located in a cement building which was con- 
structed by National Youth Administration 
workers themselves. 

The drafting project in Rawlins, under the 
United States Grazing Service, is accomplish- 
ing vital work for the Grazing Service and 
providing work experience to nine girls which 
will enable them to pass civil-service junior- 
draftsman examinations. 

There are three hospital attendant proj- 
ects operating at the present time in Sheri- 
dan, Cheyenne, and Casper, on which 22 
girls are receiving work experience and train- 
ing which enables them to pass civil-service 
examinations leading to employment as hos- 
pital attendants in the hospitals of the vari- 
ous armed forces. 
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Three more such projects in Laramie, Raw- 
lins, and Kemmerer are to be opened in the 
near future. 

Surely, with the great need for nurses and 
een ee ee eee 
the defense of the Nation oe a 

School-lunch projects over th 
many schools to provide hot somes comand 
dents who otherwise would have to bring 
cold lunches from home. The girls, more- 
over, learn how to plan balanced meals on 
a small budget, huw to cook, and how to serve 
all types of food. 

These projects, in keeping the people at 
home strong and healthy, are definite assets 
to the Nation in time of war. 

A new library project, which opens Jan- 
uary 21, 1942; has been set up specifically 
to provide 50 youths to aid the American Red 
Cross, the United Service Organizations, and 
the American Library Association in the vic- 
tory book campaign. 

The clerical projects all over the State pro- 
vide clerical help for other governmental 
agencies directly connected with defense. 

The clerical] project in Cheyenne, for ex- 
ample, provides girls for the employment 
service, which has been rushed by demands 
of defense industries and defense construc- 
tion, the State Department of Vital Sta- 
tistics, now providing birth certificates for 
all Wyoming people entering defense indus- 
try and the armed forces, the county health 
unit, the Wyoming Tuberculosis Association, 
the American Red Cross, the Farm Security 
Administration, the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, and the Defense Bond administrator. 

In addition there are 11 girls now working 
fin the various offices at Fort Francis E. 
Warren. 

Besides doing work necessary to the efficient 
operation of these offices, these girls are ob- 
taining experience which enables them to 
pass the civil-service examinations as typists 
or stenographers, and to take the places of 
other girls who have already entered civil- 
Service employment. 

Of the girls who have worked at Fort 
Prancis E. Warren since July 1, 1941, 25 have 
already obtained private employment as 
stenographers or typists. 

The student-aid program is also of great 
value in the defense of the country. First, 
in spite of the fact that the appropriation for 
the student-aid program has been drastically 
cut, provision has been made for 164 youth 
who are studying technical subjects, such as 
engineering, chemistry, etc., at the University 
of Wyoming to remain on National Youth 
Administration if National Youth Adminis- 
tration employment is necessary for them to 
complete their educations. Surely the help 
National Youth Administration is offering in 
training technicians for defense is of value to 
the Nation. 

Moreover, approximately 500 students in 
Wyoming high schools are working on the 
National Youth Administration program. 
Without National Youth Administration aid 
they could not continue their educations. 
Educated youth are certainly more useful to 
the Nation, not only in the armed forces, but 
also in defense industries and later as citi- 
zens in a peaceful country. 


f 


THE HEALTH PROGRAM 


One of the greatest assets which the Na- 
tional Youth Administration is able to pro- 
vide for the youth and the Nation is em- 
bodied in the State-wide health program. 
Good health is probably the most important 
asset in life to every young man or woman; 
to the Nation the continued good health of 
its young people is of utmost importance 

Competent physicians are employed by the 
National Youth Administration to give the 
youth on the program a compiete health ex- 
amination. In some cases, such as hospitals, 


bot lunch and nursery school projects, ex- 
aminations are required before assignment, 
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‘and the boys who go to the resident centers 


are examined either before or immediately 
after assignment. The examination is in- 
tended to facilitate proper assignment to 
projects. While it serves to eliminate youth 
who have physical defects which would make 
their employment dangerous to their own 
health or safety, or to the health or safety 
of others, it is not intended to deprive any 
other youth of eligibility for National Youth 
Administration employment. 

The National Youth Administration is not 
able, at the present time, to pay for remedial 
care of the youth, but its duty is to aid the 
youth in making plans to follow up physi- 
cians’ recommendations. 


SUMMARY 


The National Youth Administration of 
Wyoming, then, is doing its bit toward lend- 
ing every support in this time of urgent need. 
First, by providing projects to give the youth 
work experience which will enable them to 
enter defense industries as semiskilled work- 
ers and thus alleviate overcrowded conditions 
of totally unskilled workers; second, by hav- 
ing the youth do work while they are gaining 
this experience which is necessary to defense; 
third, by preparing them to take the places of 
men and women who have gone into defense 
industries; fourth, by providing school aid, so 
that many youth who otherwise could not, 
may finish school and thus become more valu- 
able in defense industries; and fifth, but of 
utmost importance, by giving them complete 
health examinations to determine their health 
status, and to make them more conscious of 
the importance to the Nation of their con- 
tinued good health. 





Illinois State Council of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I wish to call attention to the Wash- 
ington office of the Illinois State Council 
of Defense, which recently was estab- 
lished at 1413 H Street NW., under the 
direction of its chairman, Hon. Dwight 
H. Green, Governor of the great State of 
Illinois. 

Creation of the Washington office of 
the Illinois State Council of Defense by 
Governor Green is a splendid example of 
the wholehearted and universal effort 
of Illinoians to cooperate in every way 
with the rest of the Nation in its defense 
and war-production effort. Governor 
Green, a wartime pilot and instructor in 
World War No. 1, has taken the lead in 
this patriotic, nonpartisan effort. We can 
be proud of the accomplishments of this 
office in aiding the small manufacturers 
of our State to bring new defense busi- 
ness into Illinois, to obtain Federal 
grants of equipment and material to 
safeguard our industries, our plants en- 
gaged in war work, and to cooperate with 
and assist the national program. 

As a result of Illinois pioneering in this 
field, I understand other States contem- 
plate establishing permanent representa- 





tives in Washington. They will do well 
to emulate Governor Green. 


Production Board, and many others. 
The council has rendered fine service to 
hundreds of contractors, manufacturers, 
and businessmen in Illinois by aiding 
them with their contracts, their priori- 
ties, and other problems. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of new defense contracts 
have been awarded to Illinois and more 
will follow for such items as synthetic 
rubber and petroleum. New and addi- 
tional fire-fighting equipment has been 
allotted to various municipalities of our 
State. 

A new defense plant is being estab- 
lished in the La Salle-Streator-Spring 
Valley section of Illinois, to join with 
others in operation in our State to make 
vital contributions to our defense. 

The Illinois State Council of Defense 
has assembled and disseminated neces- 
sary information on industrial facilities 
and potenialities of Illinois, thus giving 
to the national defense agencies of the 
Federal Government invaluable aid and 
cooperation in the speeding of our efforts 
to obtain permanent victory over our 
Axis foes. 

For this agency of the people of the 
State of Illinois I speak in appreciation 
of the fine spirit of cooperation displayed 
toward it by the various Federal agen- 
cies, and extend to the latter the council’s 
pledge of continued cooperation. 





Arkansas Farmers’ Union Goes All-Out 
for Bigger and Better Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Rural 
Electrification Administration is making 
today a great contribution to the war- 
production program. No agency of this 
Government has contributed more to the 
happiness of the American farmer than 
has R. E. A. The Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of Arkansas last 
week went all-out in an endorsement of 
the R. E. A. program. I congratulate the 
Farmers’ Union upon its bold stand in 
the interest of the war and the American 
farmers. I quote it here in full: 

Whereas a basic principle of the Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of Arkan- 
sas is to stabilize family-sized farmers and 
to give militant support to programs designed 
to increase the number of family-sized farm- 
ers On sound economic units in the State, and 
to militantly support programs that tend to 
increase the income of family-sized farmers 








and to raise their standard of living, to advo- 
cate improved housing, expanded health 
services, and to support all measures that 
tend to establish on the soil a happy and 
contented people; 

Whereas the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union in Arkansas believes that the 
bulwark of democracy in America is a happy 
ard contented farm people that are provided 
with modern conveniences, which eliminate 
drudgery in the home, an income that guar- 
antees a reasonable American standard of 
living and opportunities for the families; 

Whereas group action by the people through 
cooperative enterprises makes available to 
farm people modern machinery and equip- 
ment that guarantees the same degree of 
efficiency on small farms as may be realized 
in larger operations. Through cooperative 
enterprises small farmers may make avail- 
able to themselves tractors, combines, cheap 
electricity, and other technicological devices 
that will guarantee a prosperous, happy, and 
contented farm people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union 
of Arkansas, That we heartily endorse and 
shall continue to support the objective of 
the Rural Electrification Administration in 
its efforts to make available to low-income 
farm people in this State, who now enjoy the 
benefits of electric current, this service at a 
low cost. We especially endorse and shall 
continue to support the objectives of the 
Rural Electrification Administration in Ar- 
kansas in its effort to make available electric 
current to vast groups of low-income farm 
people in rural areas who are now denied the 
services and conveniences of electric current 
and to make this service available to these 
farmers at a cost within their ability to pay. 
We commend the officers, directors, and mem- 
bers of this Administration for their untir- 
ing efforts to provide a service that will 
strengthen rural communities, bring greater 
happiness to rural people, and build a strong- 
er democracy in the State of Arkansas; we 
further 

Resolve, That Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration power should be made available to 
war production industries in this State; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of this organization 
and copies sent to appropriate officials of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, to the 
Governor of the State of Arkansas, to Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate from the 
State of Arkansas, and to Members of the 
House of Representatives in the Congress of 
the United States from the State of Arkansas, 





Wartime Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a part of the bulletin of the Cali- 
fornia State Chamber of Commerce for 
January 1942, which is a statement of 
the policy of that organization issued 
over the signature of A. J. Lundberg, of 
San Francisco, president of the California 
State Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to call the 
attention of the House to this sound and 
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progressive statement of an organization 
representing a huge concentration of 
wealth and industrial resources of the 
great State of California. When such a 
group can express such complete accept- 
ance of wartime conditions in this spirit 
and when we know that the people are 
solidly behind the war effort, with its in- 
dividual hardships and rigors, I think we 
need.have no fear of the outcome of this 
war, 
OUR WARTIME PROGRAM 


Today we are engaged in total war in de- 
fense of our lives, our liberties, and our very 
existence as an independent nation. 

To meet the issues of total war means total 
mobilization of manpower and material. It 
means the dedication of our vast resources 
to the sole end of winning the war. It means 
that the efforts of every individual and of 
every organized group must be consecrated 
to this one end, if our freedom and our 
institutions are to survive. 

Immediately upon the declaration of war, 
the officers and staff of the State chamber of 
commerce undertook to reexamine and reap- 
praise the program of work of this organiza- 
tion. Our cbjective was not merely to read- 
just our functions to the new wartime econ- 
omy. It was to so readjust and reorganize 
those functions as to permit the State cham- 
ber to intensify its service to the war effort 
and to business, agriculture, and industry. 

A large share of our activities has for some 
time been devoted to the national defense 
effort. Arrival of the actual war emergency 
has led us to modify our program. Some of 
the specific problems to be met and our 
plans for dealing with them are set forth in 
more detail in the following statement. 

We can summarize the general principles 
of our program as follows: 

First, that our primary concern must be 
with those things which will aid our country 
and its armed forces to achieve victory. As 
a citizen organization representing private 
enterprise, we believe this means that our 
major attention should be given to such 
efforts as will speed and expand the produc- 
tion of esseutial war materials and focd. 
Whatever service we can render or obstacle 
that we can remove to expedite the mobiliza- 
tion of this State’s manpower, machinery, 
and natural resources to that end will receive 
first attention. 

Second, that we should continue to serve as 
a@ representative State-wide agency, through 
which our citizens engaged in private enter- 
prise may consider proposed laws, appropria- 
tions, or any other debatable issues affecting 
the welfare of their industries or their com- 
munities, and express their views thereon. 

The inevitable extension of wartime con- 
trols over our economic activity and our full 
cooperation with the emergency agencies in 
charge of these should not prevent us from 
vigorously presenting the views of private 
enterprise as to what these should be or how 
they should be administered. 

Third, that we should begin now to plan 
for the adjustments which must be made in 
the future period of transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. 

This program is presented herewith to you 
for your information. I ask your careful 
consideration of this program, and I urge 
your full cooperation. Never, in our history, 
has the need for united effort in a common 
cause been more necessary. 

Finally, let me say that we shall proceed 
with our appointed tasks calmly and with 
firm confidence that the full productive effort 
of which the American system of free men 
and free enterprise is capable will result in 
victory. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. LUNDBERG, 
President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a good deal of talk with regard to 
decentralization of Federal agencies here 
on the floor and in the newspapers of 
New York City. At least two of said 
newspapers have had editorials con- 
demning the New York City delegation 
for not appearing at a luncheon which 
was given at the Mayflower Hotel on Sat- 
urday, when they knew that most of the 
Representatives from New York would be 
at home, attending to the needs and 
wants of their constituents. 

This is particularly unfair, since all 
of us have been doing everything possible 
to obtain some of these agencies for New 
York City. 

I have taken this matter up with the 
Budget Director as well as with the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, Mr. 
Reynolds, and his assistant, Mr. Taylor. 
I have also had a survey prepared, show- 
ing costs of living in New York City as 
compared with other large cities of the 
United States, as well as the relation of 
rentals, and costs of other essentials such 
as fuel, housefurnishings, and various 
other items, which indicate clearly that 
the rents in New York City, as well as 
the cost of living, compare favorably with 
those here in Washington and are lower 
than most of the other large cities of 
the United States. 

Copies of these surveys follow, and I 
suggest that they be given careful con- 
sideration by the Members and by the 
different Government agencies, particu- 
larly the Budget Director, and the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings. 

[Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Sept. 15, 1941] 
Costs of living 
Four persons —-manual workers’ 


level: 
Wachingiitiss «6 nisi. ce $1, 590.18 
NOG Te ilntiidn id dim iccicnthtcient 1, 598. $0 
iisinthiten icine antnciitrrsinerei 1, 438. 03 
Pe acisttieiti i diittatiiasanccand is cilmnke 1, 531.45 
tinted ttindivmaignenespesenk 1, 561. 00 
GB The EE Sg Tae ete ae 1, 585. 00 
PPO O sae cece el lt 1, 517. 00 
inte Sais it ncn kinds 1, 489. 00 
Housing: 
PO NG iia tasinn csninciebhieidb ican niin 310.00 
I ihitctasnietesendim are mcirnen tilt 353. 84 
IE th cbemnaninnien reevrcncste snore 261. 52 
} alec ne ce 263.01 
CIN SI cca cin inne Ste 298. 21 
tides So eietcawenacin 287.37 
SI iti ets cis enentincwn 325. 76 
IESG Witicinsiimcancntacs 290. 48 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation employees 
were housed in or about New York City at 
rentals not in excess in any case of Wash- 
ington rates. 

The State chamber of commerce checked 
into this matter thoroughly before the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation moved to New York 
City. 

This information was supplied by Mr. 
Meicklejohn, of the New York State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 
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Taste 2.—Indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in large cities of the United States, by groups of items, Nov. 15, 1941 








{Average 1935-30= 100] 
a Mis- 
Area and city — Food = Rent |electrici cella- 
and ice” = neous 
mapa. Sass ‘oma fins] oe[ weo[ eo| one we 
Deer es TON ce ccd cntd cnn ceoutancs 108.6 | 11L5 113.4 110. 4 113.3} , 104.9 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 115. 2 115.6 | 113.9 103. 2 119. 5 110.4 
113.1 111.5 102. 9 103.7 110. 6 107.1 
108. 7 114.7 105. 6 103.3 115.0 107.6 
112.9 117.4 106. 9 107.1 116. 4 105. 9 
114.8 110.7] 112.3 103. 3 114.3 105.7 
114.3 115.0 103. 6 102.6 122. 2 107.5 
116.4 117.8 113.6 112.0 117.6 106. 2 
112.0 116. 2 116.9 105. 4 116.7 110.0 
108. 2 114.2] 107.5 102.7 114.1 105.9 
112.9 114.0 108. 9 8.8 116.6 110.4 
117.0 114.4 103. 2 105. 9 110.4 104.5 
. 114.3 112.8 112. 2 103. 4 121.2 106.3 
y ‘ 118.6 117.8 112.7 101.2 116.4 108.0 
a + RR ES aS OIE Pe 108. 5 111.4 118.8 101.3 101.7 123.4 106. 2 
East South Central: Birmingham. .-............-- 113.4 112.6 119.7 127.0 99. 9 114.4 108. 0 
West South Central: Houston................---- 111.2 118.6 117.8 107.0 93.7 117.8 105.8 
EG HE oceaduunantincmenscsastamased 109. 7 113.2 112.6 108. 3 98. 2 117.0 107.2 
Pacific: 
OE - . emmacittitidndotandiatitiaatiginiad 111.2 115.4 116.4 108.5 94.2 115.2 108. 2 
| 0 eran sa ei as, 110.5 114.4 113.8 105. 0 92.8 115.3 109. 5 
Seattle... © sintieiieieiiiineetianaetinniatssdacmemmellid 3113.5 | 118.9 115.1 115. 0 98. 6 3114.8 109.5 





1 Based on data for 51 cities. 
* Based on data for 34 cities. 


8 Oct. 15 index revised; all items to 113.0 and housefurnishings to 114.1, 





Thunder for the Axis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
a twenty-six and one-half billion dollar 
naval supply bill has passed both the 
House and Senate and gone to the White 
House for approval. The largest single 
appropriation bill in history, it provides 
funds for 25,000 new naval aircraft and a 
speed-up in construction of war vessels, 
ranging from small torpedo boats to 
huge battleships. It is a real package of 
thunder and dynamite to be sent to the 
Axis Powers. 

Many inquiries have come to me from 
the district from young men of special 
qualifications in this or that line of work, 
wondering how they might best fit into 
this all-out effort in which we are all en- 
gaged. That you may have first-hand 
knowledge of the openings available, I 
am listing some of them below: 

Applications looking toward commis- 
sions or other special assignments in 
either the Army or the Navy should be 
addressed to the Commandant of the 
Fifth Corps Area, Columbus, Ohio, or the 
Commandant of the ninth naval district, 
Great Lakes, Ill., respectively; however, 
any inquiries concerning these fields will 
be gladly received and answered by this 
office. 

The United States Naval Reserve pro- 
vides a special course of training known 
as the V-7 course, looking toward an 


appointment in the grade of midshipmen, 


United States Naval Reserve. Appli- 
cants for this class must be not less than 
19 and under 28 years of age, have a 
college degree, and unmarried. After 
appointment the pay is $780 per year and 
daily rations. From this pay the mid- 
shipman must provide uniforms, books, 
and clothing. 

On May 13 and 14 the United States 
Coast Guard will hold its annual com- 
petitive examination for appointments. 
This is open to all physically qualified 
young men between the ages of 17 and 22 
who have the required normal qualifica- 
tions and educational preparation. Suc- 
cessful completion of the 4 years of 
cadetship at the Coast Guard Academy 
at New London, Conn., leads to a bachelor 
of science degree and commission as an 
ensign in the Coast Guard, which, by 
Executive order, is now functioning as a 
part of the United States Navy. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is 
now adding to its force of special agents 
at the rate of 60 per week. Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Bureau, testified 
before a House committee a few days ago 
that this would probably continue until 
the last week in April, at which time it 
was felt the force will have been brought 
up to its presently planned strength. 

Applicants for the F. B. I. must be be- 
tween the ages of 23 and 36; a college 
degree in law or accounting is required; 
physical requirements, including sight 
and hearing, are strict. Examinations 
are being held at frequent intervals and 
our closest point of examination is In- 
dianapolis. The entrance salary paid 
to special agents is $3,200 per annum. 

The F. B. I. has supervision of all 
sabotage, espionage, and subversive ac- 
tivities. Prior to the outbreak of war, 
it had compiled and prepared the neces- 
sary indexes which enabled the Bureau 
to arrest various alien enemies who were 
taken into custody with one broad sweep 


within a few hours. Mr. Hoover told the 
committee that to date 1,314 German 
enemy aliens, 252 Italian enemy aliens, 
and 1,601 Japanese enemy aliens had 
been. apprehended. 

On Monday, February 16, Uncle Sam 


tion’s military manpower. 
sons who had attained their twentieth 
birthday on or before December 31, 1941, 
and have not attained their forty-fifth 
year on or before the registration date, 
unless they have registered under the 
previous conscription law, will be called 
upon to register. It is our understand- 
ing that very soon thereafter, probably 
early in the month of March, another 
national lottery will be held in the Na- 
tion’s Capital to determine the order in 
which the men will be called for classi- 
fication by their local boards. 

A recent amendment to the Selective 
Service Act establishes liability for train- 
ing and service for certain classes of 
aliens. Enemy aliens will be continued 
in class 4-C. All other aliens are given 
a choice. A nonenemy alien may file 
application for relief from military serv- 
ice and if he should do this, he will be 
placed in class 4—C, together with enemy 
aliens. But an alien of a neutral coun- 
try who takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and files such an application is 
thereafter forever barred from obtain- 
ing citizenship in the United States, 
which is as it should be. An alien of a 
neutral country who does not avail him- 
self of the opportunity for exemption 
thus afforded him, will be classified in 
the same manner as United States 
citizens. 

War insurance is on the books. Pend- 
ing final action on a bill which has al- 
ready passed the Senate and has been 
favorably reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
set up a plan to compensate for loss from 
enemy action. 

The Senate version of the bill pro- 
posed to provide free insurance up to 
$15,000, and the citizen was expected to 
pay premiums on insurance in excess of 
that figure. All this has been changed 
by the House committee. The House 
version of the bill will require all citizens 
to pay a reasonable premium for any in- 
surance that they might take upon their 
own holdings. The bill provides that this 
plan shall be set up not later than July 1, 
1942. No ceilings are provided in the 
House bill; compensation will be made 
for the actual loss, whatever it may be. 
Until such time as the machinery of the 
plan is worked out, free insurance is 
given to all our people for the amount of 
their actual loss from enemy action. A 
proposal was made in the House com- 
mittee to include losses from sabotage, 
but this was defeated. Another at- 
tempt will be made to include such loss 
when the bill comes to the floor of the 
House for action. The House bill is also 
retroactive insofar as the Hawaiian Is- 
lands are concerned, and will thus in- 
clude repayment for losses sustained 
there, beginning with the vicious attack 
of December 7. 

The first deficiency appropriation bill 
for the current fiscal year contains an 











item of $80,000, representing the cost of 
a Walt Disney production, a 7-minute 
movie “short” entitled “The New Spirit.” 
In the words of its sponsors, its purpose 
is to “stimulate public interest, educate 
the people,” and so forth. In general, it 
seems that it is intended to make the 
process of paying taxes a painless one. 
Certainly the process of taxpaying would 
be less painful if there were fewer need- 
less expenditures of this sort. 

Eighty thousand dollars, incidentally, 
is the Civil Service Commission’s estimate 
of the present annual cost of pensions 
for Congress. Not for one minute do I in- 
tend to justify this move. It was passed 
in the House without notice to the Mem- 
bers. The bill, in effect, covers Members 
of Congress into the civil-service retire- 
ment system. A member must have 
served at least 5 years to be eligible to 
apply for participation in the plan. 
There are some 150 or so of us who have 
come in, beginning with the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, who are not now eligible 
to even make application for participa- 
tion. There would not be any point in 
introducing additional bills to repeal this 
whole business, but I want to repeat the 
statement that I have made heretofore 
that I will support any bill which will 
do so. 





Why Does This Government Insist Upon 
Issuing Bonds and Paying Interest on 
Its Own Credit? 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
certain that the people of the United 
States do not understand what dangers 
surround the policy of the Government 
in insisting upon the issuing of bonds to 
finance our national defense program. I 
am sure they do not know that this 
financing can be done without paying out 
One dollar in interest. Just a mere state- 
ment of the interest on the public debt, 
arising from our practice of issuing 
bonds, would mean nothing but figures. 
My purpose here is to show by compari- 
son what the interest charge means; to 
show that we should not issue a single 
bond; to show from history that we are 
not dealing with any “ism” when we 
stop the bond racket, but merely doing 
what we have done in the past; to prove 
that our experiment in the past was a 
success; and, finally, to demonstrate the 
extreme necessity at this time of saving 
approximately $2,000,000,000 which the 
taxpayers are called upon to pay in in- 
terest on the public debt. 

To show by comparison the enormous 
interest charge on bonds, I present figures 
from the latest annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941, and the Presi- 
dent’s estimate of the interest on the 
public debt for 1942-43. 
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Total expenditure excluding public-debt retirements (p. 414 of 1941 


Treasury Report) 
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Interest on the public debt (see Presi- 
oc! Budget Message of Jan. 5, 
194: 





Total expendi- 


tures under 
Year heodore Year 
Roosevelt, 
1902-05 

Rs ian stoma caidie $485; 234, 000 | 1013_....-............. 
DOs ik sukigak owes ek 8S Sa eee eee 
REE 683, 650, 000 | 1915................... 
Siti knwks Bees ONO 1 WRG nn cnnckadeccsedeune 


Total saps aes ay 
tures under - under Frank- 
Woodrow Wil- Year lin D. Roose 
son, 1913-16 velt, 1940-43 
$724, 611, 000 } 1040................... $1, 040, $35, 000 
Pe ED 8 BO iideicenwesccwces 1, 110, 692, 000 
760, 586, 000 | 1942._................. 2 1, 250, 000, 000 
734, £56, OOO | 1943. .......-.......-.- 2 1, 750, 000, 000 





1 Interest on public debt for fiscal year 1943 is estimated at $1,750,000, 000—which is double Wilson’s total Govern- 


ment cost in 1916, and 3 times Theodore Roosevelt’s total. 


2 Estimate. 


From these figures it will be observed 
that the present annual interest bill ex- 
ceeds by far the total cost of government 
for all purposes—except debt retire- 
ment—during the 4-year term of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, or even during the first 
term of Woodrow Wilson, 1913-16. 

The present debt of the United States 
is $57,938,123,096, and the President hope- 
fully indulges in the following estimate: 
June 30, 1942, seventy billion plus; by 
July 1, 1943, one hundred and ten billion 
plus. In other words, the President ex- 
pects the public debt to rise fifty-two and 
one-half billion dollars during the 18- 
month period from January 1, 1942, to 
July 1, 1943. 

There is: nothing definite in such an 
estimate, for we are still in February and 
the President has asked for twenty-eight 
and one-half billions more than his esti- 
mate when he delivered the Budget mes- 
sage to Congress. For all we know, next 
month or the month after the President 
will ask for another sixty billion. It is 
perfectly fair to assume that our public 
debt in 1943 will reach $150,000,000,000. 
Whatever it takes to defend this country 
and supply our Allies will be voted by the 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we now come to the mat- 
ter of interest on this debt. That is what 
I object to. I do not object to the debt 
itself, if that is necessary to win this war. 
I do object to the interest charge, which 
we ought not and do not have to pay 
at all. 

The interest on the public debt in 1941 
was $1,111,000,000, and the President ex- 
pects this amount to reach $1,750,000,000 
in 1943. Of course, it will be much more 
than that, as less than 30 days from the 
date of the President’s message we have 
authorized over twenty-eight billions 
more that the President did not think 
about then. It is obvious, therefore, that 
as the debt is increased the interest 
amount will also increase. It is perfectly 
within reason to state that the interest 
charge by June 30, 1943, will be two and 
one-half billion dollars. 

By 1943 the interest on the debt will 
approximate the entire cost of Govern- 


ment. The President estimates the cost 
of Government as follows: 
I OR ccinacimistignntancmsen $640, 000, 000 
Tbe adcsiidtndanedeacits 637, 000, 000 
Agricultural Adjustment___-. 790, 000, 000 
Cost of Government, including 
Congress, Cabinet and de- 
partments, offices and bu- 
reaus, and District of Co- 
is citiratianteninmaainninwe 757, 000, 000 
iciniintiniimandanaen ee 2, 824, 000, 000 


When we compare these figures with an 
annual interest charge of two and one- 
half billion we see that this charge 
approximates the entire costs above 
listed. 

The President’s estimate of what our 
debt will be assumes that we are to take 
in a big haul in taxes. His estimate of 
seven billion plus for 1942 and eleven 
billion plus for 1943 means that we shall 
have to pay five times as much in 
1943 as we paid in 1940. It is a known 
economic truth that after having reached 
a certain point a high tax structure re- 
turns less money than a lower structure. 
When taxes have the effect of wiping out 
industry, there is no chance for that in- 
dustry to pay more taxes. 

If this annual interest charge can be 
saved, the taxpayers will not be loaded 
beyond endurance. If we do not elim- 
inate the bond racket, I predict that 
the people of the United States will be 
called upon to pay what they absolutely 
cannot pay. If there ever was a time 
in the history of our country when we 
should eliminate this bond-interest 
racket that time has now arrived. 

Our experience in the Civil War stands 
boldly before us as an example of what 
course to follow. 

The Civil War caught Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Thirty-seventh Congress 
with a financial problem far more com- 
plex and difficult than any which now 
confronts the White House and the Sey- 
enty-seventh Congress. Eighty years ago 
this time the Federal Government faced 
three financial problems at one and the 
same time and without notice. 

First, there was the currency problem. 
The currency of that day was State bank 
notes, which War between the States 
made worthless. 

Second, the Government had no direct 
system of taxation to meet the cost of 
war. War destroyed foreign trade and 
the revenue from customs. 

Third, the Government quickly reached 
the limit of selling interest-bearing 
bonds, even when the interest rate was 
as high as 6 percent. ‘Moreover, $2,000,- 
000,000 of 6-percent bonds threatened the 
national credit and invited national 
bankruptcy. 

And at one stroke all of these problems 
were solved by a single bold expedient— 
the issue of United States notes—the 
well-known greenback—served as a na- 
tional currency of full legal tender, ac- 
ceptable to all, and as a no-interest-bear- 
ing bond to save the national credit 
from the 5-percent and 6-percent loan 
sharks. 
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Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. 
Chase, in his annual report of December 
10, 1863—3 weeks after Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address—speaks of the fortunate 
results of the monetary acts of 1861 and 
1862 authorizing issue of full legal tender 
United States notes: 

In former reports the Secretary has stated 
his convictions, and the grounds of them, 
respecting the necessity and the utility of 
putting a large part of the debt in the form 
of United States notes without interest, and 
adapted to circulation as money. These con- 
vietions remain unchanged, and seem now to 
be shared by the people. 


Secretary Chase is gratified to know 
that this first uniform currency in Amer- 
ican history has passed the first legal 
test and won the approval of the Supreme 
Court of New York on the point of 
constitutional validity. Eventually, of 
course, came the historic decisions in the 
United States Supreme Court which set- 
tled forever the constitutional founda- 
tion of the United States notes both as a 
uniform national currency and a negoti- 
able no-interest-bearing bond. 

It is impossible to estimate the advantages 
to national unity— 


Continues Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Treasury— 


and national strength secured by this distri- 
bution— 


Which at that time—1863—had been 
limited to $400,000,000 by Congress. 

One year later, November 25, 1864, 
Hugh McCulloch, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and afterward Secretary of the 
Treasury, paid this tribute to United 
States notes in saving the credit of the 
Nation—page 235 of 1864 Report of 
Finances: 

The present issue of United States notes 
is lawful money, and the decision of the 
courts sustaining the constitutionality of 
the issue, has been justified by the consid- 
eration that under a public necessity, when 
the national life was in peril, policies must 
be framed, and laws must be interpreted 
with a view to preserve the Government. 
This was the paramount consideration to 
which all others bend. Whatever opinions 
may have been, in times past, entertained 
in regard to the propriety of the issue of 
United States notes, and the expediency as 
well as constitutionality of the law making 
them legal tender, there are now, I appre- 
hend, very few intelligent persons who are 
not persuaded that without these notes, and 
the character of lawful money given to 
them by Congress and confirmed by the 
courts—the credit of the Nation would have 
given way at the very outbreak of the 
rebellion. 

On August 31, 1865, when the Civil 
War debt reached its highest point, 
$2,757,689,000, the United States legal 
tenders were reported at $433,160,569. 

On June 30, 1866, United States notes 
outstanding were $480,710,720. 

Even 1 year later, July 1, 1867, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McCulloch reports 
$1,637,890,000 of 5 percent and 6 percent 
bonds, the interest on which was pay- 
able in coin. 

All of these interest-bearing bonds 
were paid as speedily as possible and 
swept away. And the only part of the 


debt that has lived and survived 80 years 
of American history are the United 
States notes. 
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$57,938,123,096. 


On reas fe ee ee of calendar year 1941 amounting to 
the Treasury 


the Secretary of for 1941, 
just issued by the Government Printing 
Office, we read: 


United States notes in Treas- 


OY iittesibithsindianinntbinalinnimitbecet $2, 553, 662 
Outstanding June 30, 1941, 
outside Treasury............ 344, 127, 954 


Total living issue out- 
CGN. neidideone 346, 681, 016 


In 1865 it was the idea of the Treasury 
that the United States notes would be re- 
tired as other forms of public debt. But 
by 1870, Secretary of the Treasury 
George S. Boutwell, reported that it was 
now the understood public policy to 
make the United States notes—at that 
time slightly under $400,000,000—a per- 
manent debt. 

Had the $400,000,000 of 1863 been in- 
terest bearing at 5 percent—the lowest 
rate then available—the interest over 
an 80-year period to 1943 would have 
been $1,600,000,000, or nearly as much 
as we shall have to pay on our 
$100,000,000,000 debt this coming year— 
1943. 

On the $346,000,000 of United States 
notes which have survived through the 
years, if these notes had been interest 
bearing at the Civil War minimum of 5 
percent, the interest bill for the coming 
year would approximate $1,384,000,000, 
which may be close to the interest bill 
which we shall have to meet in the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1942 on our mounting 
debt at entry into World War No. 2. 

Of course, however, had the United 
States notes been interest bearing and 
likewise nonnegotiable, their life on earth 
would have been short, but what would 
have happened to the Government in the 
greatest war crisis of its history? 

I have spoken so many times on this 
question before this body that I feel to 
some of you that Iam a nuisance. I have 
thus far failed to impress the Members 
of this House with the soundness of this 
program of issuing our own money in the 
first instance without going through the 
sleight-of-hand performance of first is- 
suing bonds. These greenbacks are just 
as valuable as the bonds. Is there any- 
thing behind a bond as security that is 
not also behind a greenback? When we 
know that we borrow money under the 
bond system from those who also do 
not have the money, it should be ap- 
parent that what they loan us is the 
Government’s own credit. If it is, why 
do we have to pay interest on our own 
credit? 

It seems to me in this great emergency 
we should consult the history of the past 
and immediately take steps to cancel this 
$2,500,000,000 annual interest charge and 
lighten the burden of 130,000,000 loyal 
Americans. 

The attached exhibit A will show the 
growth of the national debt, and from it 
we can gain pe glimpse of what our future 
financial standing will be. 


Exursit A 


STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT DECEMBER 31, 
1941 


The Treasury daily statement, December 
31, 1941, shows a gross public debt at close 


Comparative = are presented in a 
memorandum the pre-war date of 
March 31, i917, to to December 31, 1941, as 
follows: 





Gross public debt with 
ane and interest rate 









pee 31, 1930, lowest 
deb 


pas 5 129.66} 3.750 
Dec. 31, 1940, a year 
la eet 339. 60 2. 566 
Dec. 31, 1941, calen- 
year piitbndd 432. 88 2. 409 
Copetnent (personal 
1. On entry into Waal War No. 2, the pee States 
starts with a public debt more than double the a 
_ of the patie debt at one ot the last World 


the 20- 9-30, inclusive, the last 

World War dete wr was ak on $10,570 000,000, and the 
- capita debt was reduced by approximately one-half. 
During the single year Todt the public debt was 
ME by $12,913, 500,000, and the per capita increased 
by nearly $100 or Paprameenty 30 percent in 1 year of 


“om Bonds lea) 


BONDS OUTSTANDING DECEMBER 31, 1941, AND 
JANUARY 1942 ESTIMATE 


Gross public debt of $57,938,123,096, De- 
cember $1, 1941, represented $57,450,945,674 
of interest-bearing debt—including bonds, 
Treasury notes and bills, tax series, and cer- 
tificates of indebtedness—and around $487,- 
000,000 of non-interest-bearing debt or debt 
on which interest has ceased. 
Interest-bearing bond issues, 

Dec. 31, 1941, included: 


Treasury bonds__-.--.--- $33, 367, 393, 200 
U. 8. Savings bonds... 6, 139, 697, 093 
Special and other bonds. 992, 990, 456 


Total, Dec, 31, 1941.. 40, 500, 080, '759 
Add January bond i cee ry 
as of Jan. 16, 1942 (daily 
statement) : 


Treasury bonds__._._-. 589, 535, 300 
U. S. Savings bonds... 529, 980, 942 
Depositary bonds -..-.. 4, 225, 000 
TIT sidettincetaeee anacditinpemeizn 1, 123, 741, 242 
Interest-bearing bond total 
to Jan. 16, 1942_.....-... 41, 623, 821, 992 
mY 
Interest-bearing debt issues 
other than bonds include, 
as of Dec. 81, 1941: 
Treasury notes: 
Regular series, ma- 
turing 1942-46__. 4, 831, 004, 000 
National defense 
OEE sicicnmmadinains 1, 165, 903, 100 
TOR SER acudnense 2, 470, 956, 825 
DUNNE giatietotin 8, 467, 863, 925 
Treasury bills, matur- 
PE BE icccne cio se 2, 001, 505, 000 
Special issues of Treas- 
a 8, 730, 946, 000 
Certificates of indebt- 
CR niticeenecatesus 2, '750, 550, 000 


Total interest-bearing 
debt Dec. 31, 1941_. 57,450,945, 674 


Norge.—Included in the debt bearing no in- 
terest are $346,681,016 of United States notes 
(greenbacks). 
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Labor Conditions on Puerto Rican Bases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter which I have 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. Frank Knox, relative to labor con- 
ditions prevailing in the construction of 
naval bases in Puerto Rico. As you will 
note when you read it, this is not the first 
letter on this subject which I have ad- 
dressed to the Secretary on this matter. 
I am placing it before you at this time 
because I feel it deals with a matter 
which should receive the attention of 
every one of us. Puerto Rico is part of 
the United States. The people of Puerto 
Rico are citizens of the United States of 
America. Puerto Rico is an Atlantic out- 
post of great military importance. And 
yet Puerto Rico is very often considered 
a foreign land and the people of Puerto 
Rico treated like stepchildren or worse. 

As I have said before, our fellow 
Americans, the people of Puerto Rico, are 
energetically and enthusiastically doing 
their part in our war against the Axis. 
They are serving in the armed forces; 
they are manning defense industries; 
they are building important, strategic 
naval, military, and air bases. However, 
they cannot make a truly all-out effort 
in these directions if we attempt to starve 
them and if we fail to help them improve 
the conditions of life in Puerto Rico. 

For these reasons I place before you 
my letter to Secretary Knox. 

JANUARY 30, 1942. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: In reply to my letter 
of January 22 concerning the Puerto Rican 
workers employed in the construction of 
naval bases on the island, I have received 
a letter from Mr. L. B. Combs, of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. Mr. Combs apparently 
failed to understand my letter and the issues 
involved. 

The information which I have received from 
Puerto Rican labor organizations, inditating 
discrimination against Puerto Rican workers, 
included matters of record such as the fol- 
lowing example which I cited: “A Puerto 
Rican worker is being paid 40 cents per hour 
to teach a worker from continental United 
States, who receives $1.50 per hour while he 
is learning.” This is an example, not an iso- 
lated case. It represents a practice contrary 
to what Mr. Combs has described as the 
“Navy’s policy”—namely, that “No mechanics 
are imported from the United States if the 
work can be performed by local skilled crafts- 
men.” 

This. Navy policy is not adhered to by the 
contractors operating in Puerto Rico. That 
is why I have written requesting that appro- 
priate action be taken so that the practice in 
Puerto Rico will conform to the Navy’s policy. 

There are skilled Puerto Rican workers who 
are unemployed and who have been refused 
employment at naval bases even though they 
were qualified. Furthermore, if men are to 
be trained on the job (as indicated by the 
above example) there are many able Puerto 
Ricans anxious for such training and no con- 
ceivable reason for importing untrained work- 
ers from continental United States, 


Mr. Combs has attempted to justify the dis- 
criminatory dual wage system being used in 
Puerto Rico by misinterpreting the Davis- 
Bacon Act, which he cites. Neither the Davis- 
Bacon Act nor any other act provides for such 
a system of dual wage rates. On the contrary, 
the general policy which is followed provides 
for equal pay for equal work. 

The fact that local prevailing wages are 
paid and that such rates vary, just as the cost 
of living varies, cannot be used to justify the 
practice of paying an American skilled worker 
$1.50 per hour and a native skilled worker 
performing the same work 40 cents per hour, 
as is the case. 

Mr. Combs then says that “it is doubted 
that living costs in Puerto Rico justify the 
advance from 25 cents to 40 cents per hour 
you mention.” I mentioned this in connec- 
tion with helpers and semiskilled Puerto 
Rican workers who are receiving 25 cents per 
hour. The facts, as presented by the groups 
affiliated to the General Confederation of 
Labor to the authorities in Puerto Rico, leave 
no doubt. Living costs have already advanced 
more than 20 percent throughout the island 
and much more than that in areas where 
defense work is in progress. A very serious 
food shortage which exists at the present time 
is further skyrocketing food prices. It is, 
therefore, my belief that the facts which have 
been presented by the labor groups should 
receive serious consideration at this time and 
that proper adjustment of wages should 
result. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vito MaRrcANTONIO, 





National Youth Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following letter from 
Carl S. Ell, president, Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, 
Boston, Mass., February 4, 1942. 
Representative THomas A. FLAHERTY, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FuAnerty: It is obviously highly 
desirable that colleges accelerate their pro- 
grams, continuing college work through the 
summer and vacation periods, in order that 
trained personnel may be made available for 
service at the earliest possible moment in 
this emergency. 

In order to do this, and at the same time 
continue in college able students who are 
dependent upon earning a large part of their 
way, it is imperative that adequate Govern- 
ment funds be appropriated to provide work 
programs for needy students in attendance 
at our institutions of higher learning. The 
elimination of earning opportunities during 
summer and other vacations makes this help 
doubly important at the present time. 

The present Government aid through the 
National Youth Administration in its student 
work program should be expanded rather 
than restricted, in order to provide for the 
attendance of students throughout the 12 
months of each year. 


It would certainly seem wise to continue . 


the program under the jurisdiction of the 
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National Youth Administration, which has 
already accumulated valuable experience and 
is organized to carry on this student work 
aid. Projects of a defense nature should, 


‘of course, have first call upon the serv- 


ices of students receiving work assignments 
under the National Youth Administration 
program. 
I hope you will see your way clear to give 
active support to this important matter. 
Very truly yours, 
Car. S. Ett, President, 





Rail Workers’ Amazing Performance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
OrD, I include the following editorial from 
and February issue of the magazine 

e 


RAIL WORKERS’ AMAZING PERFORMANCE-—HAN- 
DLING MORE BUSINESS PER MAN THAN EVER 
BEFORE IN HISTORY—ONLY ONE STRIKE AND 
BOSS IS TO BLAME FOR THAT 
Everyone seems to agree that the railroads 

are doing a fine job in this war emergency— 

much better than at the beginning of the first 

World War, and quite as good as the record 

made after Uncle Sam was compelled to take 

them over and run them under Federal 
control. 

One important point is being generally 
Overlooked, however—the employees’ contri- 
bution to this extraordinary performance. 

In 1918, the final year of the first World 
War, class I railroads had 1,988,000 employees 
and paid out $2,655,013,000 in wages. 

In 1941 the average number employed was 
1,125,000 and the total pay roll was 
$2,200,090,000. 

Employment and pay rolls are both going 
up, but it still remains true that the rail- 
roads are carrying the war burden with be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 fewer employees 
and a saving in pay roll of at least $300,000,000 
@ year, 

Improvements in plant, roadbed, and meth- 
ods of handling business should be given 
credit for a large part of these gains, but the 
constantly increasing efficiency of the rail- 
road workers is the principal factor. 

Not only are railroad workers handling 
more revenue-producing business per man 
than ever before in the history of transpor- 
tation, in this or any cther country, but they 
are doing it with practically no stoppage of 
work because of clashes between management 
and employees. 

On only one carrier, the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, where a gentleman with an inflated 
ego has forced his employees to go on strike, 
is there the slightest disturbance of indus- 
trial relations. 

For that happy development, the standard 
railroad labor organizations are almost 
entirely responsible. They persuaded Con- 
gress to enact the Railway Labor Act. The 
carriers were unwise enough to oppcse that 
legislation. But its wisdom is more than 
vindicated by what is happening through- 
out the country at this hour. 

The Railway Labor Act provided the ma- 
chinery for the peaceful adjustment of all 
disputes between the railroads and their em- 
ployecs. It has worked so well that it has 
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served as a model for similar legislation 
affecting other industries. 

Therefore, the organized railroad workers 
may assert with truth that the far-sighted 
statesmanship displayed by their chieftains 
has not only preserved harmony in the trans- 
portation field, but has aided in reducing to 
a microscopical fraction of 1 percent strikes 
in other industries. 

It’s a proud record, and railroad workers 
have a right to suggest that it be given wide 
recognition. 





State Unemployment Compensation 
System of New Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp, by unanimous consent 
of the House, a joint resolution passed by 
the Legislature of New Jersey. and ap- 
proved by Governor Edison under date of 
January 26, 1942. 

This resolution memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to refuse to 
enact any legislation which would destroy 
the rights of the State of New Jersey in 
its administration of the State unemploy- 
ment-compensation system. 

This resolution expresses the will and 
desire, not only of the government of 
New Jersey, regardless of party, but of 
its great industrial interests as well. 

No State has made a finer record in its 
administration of unemployment com- 
pensation. Remarkable progress has 
been made by the State’s great industries, 
not only in reducing unemployment but 
in stabilizing employment over wide 
areas. 

The State of New Jersey has to its 
credit in the unemployment-eompensa- 
tion fund around $200,000,000. I share 
the view of New Jersey citizens expressed 
in this resolution that it would be so- 
cially and economically unwise, and an 
unwarranted invasion of the rights of 
our sovereign State, were Congress to seek 
at this time to further federalize this 
system. 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to refuse to enact 
any legislation which would destoy the 
rights of the State of New Jersey in its 
administration of the State unemployment- 
compensation system 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has recommended to the Congress the im- 


mediate enactment of legislation providing for | 


a uniform national system of unemployment 
compensation; and 

Whereas it appears that Congress may soon 
consider the President’s request, which, if 


enacted, would be detrimental to the rights 
of the State of New Jersey; and 

Whereas federalization of the State unem- 
ployment-compensation program would re- 
move local control of such program and cen- 
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sibility in Federal bureaus; and 

Whereas the federalization of the program 
would deprive employers, employees, and the 
citizens of the State of an effective voice in 
the operation of the program; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated that the 


cooperate in a democratic manner and in 
good faith; and 

Whereas the efficient operation of the New 
Jersey Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission proves conclusively that the problem 
of unemployment compensation is being met 
and solved, demonstrating that federalization 
is not required; and 

Whereas our Nation is now at war and 
should unitedly apply itself to the successful 
consummation of the war, avoiding any mat- 
ters likely to disrupt needlessly our domestic 
tranquillity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. The Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey looks with concern upon any proposal 
to change the present Federal-State system 
of administering unemployment compensa- 
tion, and therefore respectfully urges and 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to refuse to enact any proposal to transfer 
the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation from the States to the Federal 
Government. — 

2. The secretary of state be, and he is 
hereby, directed to transmit copies of this 
joint resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the State of New Jersey in the 
Congress, the Federal Security Administrator, 
and the Federal Social Security Board. 

8. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately. 

Approved January 26, 1942, 





4-H Clubs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire 
to place in the Recorp a resolution of 
the Louisiana Farm Council. This reso- 
lution expresses the approval by this truly 
representative body of the 4—H Clubs of 
this country, and also expresses its en- 
dorsement of H. R. 4530, by Representa- 
tive Futmer, of South Carolina. The 
resolution in question read as follows: 


Whereas the 4-H Clubs of the United States 
with a membership of 1,420,000 rural boys 
and girls, of which 33,000 are in Louisiana, 
is a most effective organization, providing in- 
spiration and educational opportunities vital 
to the welfare of the nation: Be it 

Resolved, That the Louisiana Farm Council 
consisting of representatives of all agricul- 
tural agencies and farm organizations in the 
State heartily endorse H. R. 4530 by Hon. 
H. P. Fuumer, of South Carolina, and urge 





the members of the United States Congress 
from Louisiana to actively support same. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
copy of a resolution adopted by the Louisiana 
Farm Councii in a regular meeting at Baton 
Rouge, La., January 15, 1942. 

J.G. Lae, Jr., 
Secretary, Louisiana Farm Council. 





Guam Harbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of the improvement of the har- 
bor on the island of Guam was discussed 
quite extensively in the Senate a few 
days ago. It has also been referred to 
in the press. For the general informa- 
tion I will say that the only harbor im- 
provement for Guam was that which was 
authorized in a bill from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs only a few months 
before the island fell to the Japanese 
in December last. 

On February 23, 1939, an authoriza- 
tion for the improvement of Guam har- 
bor was defeated in the House. This 
was embraced in a bill from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

I felt an interest in the Guam improve- 
ment, and endeavored to ascertain if 
the necessary legislation could be ob- 
tained. I had no report upon Guam 
harbor from the Chief of Engineers as 
a basis for legislation as provided by 
law. Neither could I find where it had 
ever been surveyed, and, consequently, 
could not initiate a review by committee 
resolution; neither had any Government 
agency requested the improvement in 
the interest of national defense. 

On March 20, 1939, a little less than 1 
month after the defeat of the measure, 
I wrote to General Schley, the Chief of 
Engineers, for information, hoping that 
some legal way might be found tc nitiate 
the necessary legislation. His reply 
showed that the proposition was entirely 
meritorious, but no survey having ever 
been ordered by Congress, the matter 
could not be legally considered without 
first securing the passage of such authori- 
zation. No river and harbor legislation 
has been enacted since that time, and 
even now much opposition is being ex- 
pressed to the passage of such legislation, 
though we have several hundred million 
dollars’ worth of improvements urgently 
requested for national defense. I append 
copy of my letter to the Chief of Engi- 
neers, together with his reply: 

Marcu 20, 1939. 
Maj. Gen. J. L. ScHiey, 
Chief of Engineers, Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL SCHLEY: I would appreciate 
it if you would give me such general infor- 
mation as you have about the island of Guam 
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and tell me if it has a harbor which needs 
improvement. If there is such a harbor and 
if the data now available is sufficient for the 
formulation of a project for its improvement, 
please give me enough facts and figures to 
permit me to initiate legislation to that end. 
Your opinion as to the merits of such a proj- 
ect is also desired. 

Yours truly, 

J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFrrice OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 22, 1939. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Junpce MANsrFIetp: In response to your 
letter of March 20, 1929, asking for informa- 
tion about the island of Guam, if it has a 
harbor that needs improvement, and for facts 
and figures sufficient to initiate legislation 
to that end, I have to inform you as fol- 
lows: 

The island of Guam is the largest and 
most populous of the Marianas Islands, sit- 
uated in the North Pacific in latitude 13°26’ 
N. and longitude 144°39’ E. It was discov- 
ered by Magellan in 1521, occupied by Spain 
in 1688, captured by the U. 8S. cruiser Charles- 
ton in June 1899, and formally ceded to the 
United States by the Treaty of Paris on the 
10th day of December 1893. By trade routes 
the island is 1,820 miles southeast of Hong 
Kong, China; 1,350 miles almost due south of 
Yokohama, Japan; 1,740 miles east of Manila, 
P. I.; 3,070 miles north of Sydney, Australia; 
3,320 miles west of Honolulu, T. H.; 7,990 
miles west of the Panama Canal Zone; and 
5,050 miles scuthwest of San rancisco, Calif. 
Extending about 30 miles in length and aver- 
agirg between 6 and 7 miles in width, the 
island includes an area of 207 square miles. 
The north portion is a plateau varying from 
800 to 600 feet above sea level, highest along 
the east and west coasts where there are 
bluffs, and lowest in the central portion. 
A range of hills varying from 700 to 1,300 
feet in height traverses the west-central por- 
tion of the southern half of the island. 
Mount Jumullong Manglo, the most pro- 
nounced peak, has an elevation 1,274 feet. 
Between the western slope of these hills and 
the sea there are rolling lowlands, and to 
the east the terrain is broken by the valleys 
of five rivers with a number of tributaries. 

The climate is agreeable and healthy. 
Northeast trade winds prevail from December 
to June and the rainfall is relatively light. 
During the remainder of the year the mon- 
soon blows and produces the rainy season. 
Destructive typhoons and earthquakes some- 
times cccur at Guam. 

. There is a United States Agriculture Experi- 

mental Station in Guam but only a small part 
of the lowlands of the island are in cultiva- 
tion. The chief products are coconuts, rice, 
sugar, coffee, and cacao. The island is 
thought to have little, if any, mineral value 
with the possible exception of coal deposits. 
In the valleys and lower portions of the 
plateau there are valuable timber forests and 
the lowlands in the southern portion have a 
rich soil. 

The inhabitants of the islands are of In- 
donesian stock strongly intermixed with 
Philippine Tagals and Spaniards and their 
speech is a Malay dialect corrupted by Tagal 
and Spanish. The largest town or center of 
native population is Agana. The leading cc- 
cupation of the natives is farming and while 
most of them are poor their standards and 
welfare have enjoyed marked improvement 


under American rule. Public schools have 
been established and there is a good general 
hospital. 

Agana, the capital and principal town, is 
located about 5 miles northeast of Piti, the 
landing place at Apra harbor. The capital has 
paved streets and modern water supply and 
sewage disposal systems. The island is gov- 
erned by a naval governor, an officer of the 
United States Navy who is commandant of 
the naval station. For administrative pur- 
poses it is divided into four districts each 
with-an executive head called a gobernador- 
cillo. There are a court of appeals, a court of 
first instance, and courts of justices of the 
peace. 

Apra harbor, located on the middle west 
coast, though not a good port, is the best 
available and serves as a naval station and a 
port of transit between America and the 
Philippines, at which Army transports stop, 

Since there is no good harbor on the island 
of Guam that will serve deep-draft vessels, 
a suitable harbor to accommodate ocean- 
going vessels and afford a haven of refuge 
from the open sea is needed. The island is 
between 1,000 and 2,000 miles distant from 
any suitable haven for large vessels, and in a 
zone subject to typhoons. The charts of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey show 
the harbors on Guam that are available for 
improvement, indicate their shore lines and 
give soundings in them. The data on these 
charts is ample for the formulation of a 
project. 

The best harbor and the one most suscepti- 
ble of improvement is that of Apra which is 
already in use and connected by an excelient 
road with Agana. This harbor is partially 
landlocked and includes a considerable area 
of water deep enough for ocean-going vessels. 
The existing harbor needs breakwater protec- 
tion where it connects with the open sea and 
a moderate amount of dredging in its outer 
portion to deepen certain shoal places. There 
is an inner lagocn in which some dredging 
and connecting channels are needed. The 
proposed breakwater is estimated to cost $2,- 
200,000 and dredging for the outer harbor, 
for the inner lagoon and connecting channels 
is estimated at $2,110,000. A dike and a sea 
wall that are needed are estimated at $280,000. 
The total estimated cost of such a project is 
therefore estimated at $4,590,000. 

I am of the cpinion that the improvement 
of the harbor of Apra on the island of Guam 
is a meritorious project. 

Trusting that the above answers your in- 
quiry satisfactoriiy, I am 

Very truly yours, 
J. L. SCHLEY, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. Speaker, the river and harbor bill 
of 1930 authorized surveys for harbor 
improvements for Wake and Midway 
Islands. Guam was not in the picture 
at that time. On August 10, 1936, the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors passed 
a resolution for further review of the 
report on Midway. The Chief of Engi- 
neers having submitted favorable reports 
on these surveys, both Wake and Midway 
harbors were approved in the river and 
harbor bill of 1935. 

The use of the harbor at Midway has 
enabled the garrisons there to hold cut 
successfully against the Japanese attacks. 
Wake, only partially improved, held out 
for several weeks; but Guam, where the 
improvements were only begun, fell in a 
few days. This, I believe, is a fair illus- 
tration of the importance of our river 
and harbor improvements in the scheme 
of our national defense. 


Adil 


Money Appropriated for National Youth 
Administration Good Investment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing received consent to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include some statements 
and statistics which I asked the N. Y. A. 
to furnish me. So many Members seem 
to think that there is no longer any need 
for N. Y. A., but from personal knowl- 
edge and inquiry in my district I know 
that hundreds of young men and women 
are now employed in essential defense 
industries because of the training they 
received in N. Y. A. In these times, when 
we all favor curtailment of nondefense 
spending, it is so easy simply to say, 
“Well, let’s do away with N. Y. A.,C.C.C., 
and other activities; these young people 
no longer need public assistance”; but 
let us look up the facts before we decide 
and find out if we can afford to discon- 
tinue them. 


If it were not for the N. Y. A. thou- 
sands would have to get that training in 
the plants, and it would still be a part of 
the cost of the product produced there. 
I know we have a splendid set-up now in 
the N. Y. A., so let us not be short-sighted 
but study the facts, what they are doing 
for our defense, and act accordingly. 

These statistics will convince you of 
their worth: 


SuMMaARY OF NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 
DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


For the current fiscal year Congress appro- 
priated $151,767,000 for all National Youth 
Administration operations. Out of this ap- 
propriation, $91,767,000 was provided for the 
two National Youth Administration programs 
operated since 1935—the regular out-of-school 
program and the student work program. 
These programs provide practical work expe- 
rience and training for needy youths who are 
out of school, and part-time work for wages 
to help needy students complete their edu- 
cation. 

The remaining $60,000,000 was appropriated 
for the youth work defense program for the 
preparation of young people for specific occu- 
pations in the war industries. This program 
went into operation on July 1, 1941, using 
the shop facilities the National Youth Ad- 
ministration had built and equipped for this 
purpose in the preceding year. Youths are 
being trained in these shops in the mechan- 
ical skills and production processes involved 
in machine, metal-working, welding, foundry, 
radio, electrical, automotive maintenance and 
repair, patternmaking, joinery, and power- 
sewing occupations. 

The appropriation for this year was based 
upon a plan to employ each month 92,000 
youths on the defense program, 200,000 on 
the regular out-of-school work program, and 
350,000 student workers. In November, how- 
ever, reserves amounting to $28,400,000 were 
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set up by the Bureau of the Budget against 
National Youth Administration funds, which 
necessitate curtailment of all parts of the 
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program for the remainder of the fiscal year. 
The funds available for operations and the 
reserves are as follows: 





Youth work defense program..............-.------....-.- 
Regular out-of-school program.................--..---...- 


Student work program.__- 


Administration and printing...................-........- 


Appro- 
ted 
$151, 767, 000 
56, 972, 000 
62, 884, 000 37, 023, 809 
23, 100, 000 18, 101, 598 
8, 811, 000 5, 459, 517 










Due to the fact that the appropriation had 
been apportioned over the fiscal year,. the 
reserves had to be taken out of funds appor- 
tioned for operations during the period De- 
cember 1, 1941-June 30, 1942. Thus, employ- 
ment for the remainder of the year will be 
reduced to 82,000 on the youth work defense 
program, 105,000 on the regular out-of-school 
work program, and 231,000 on the student 
work program. | 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


National Youth Administration facilities 
for training youth in mechanical skills in- 
clude 2,633 workshops located throughout the 
country. In the 936 shops operating under 
the youth work defense program there are 
1,729 production units equipped to give youth 
experience and training for the specific occu- 
pational requirements of the war-production 
industries. These shops have working space 
and equipment for 34,387 workers at one time, 
and operate with 2 or more shifts of young 
people per month. Altogether, 79,461 youth 
received work experience and training in 
production occupations in these shops during 
December 1941. The types of production 
units on the defense program are as follows: 

Type of production unit and number of 

production units 


Machine and metalworking: 








Machine shop.....-......-------- 329 
Sheet motal......<...-..--<4--- 311 
WGI E ncnncenncinn---cccseerece 274 
PORN. oon ccna nl neeee 32 
Forge and blacksmith__.._------- 84 

cc sncktnnedénneghnomes 1, 030 

ie csecciapicaegencemmemen cicintgpeentaniieniel 84 
Pn ee ne 46 
Automotive maintenance and repair... 147 
Aviation services_............--.---.- 20 
Patternmaking...............-.--<---=-< 50 
COREG. ctittirhide tbiitibonnecers cates 24 
Other woodworking......----..-------. 101 
Trdustriel sqweng..6cndcnn eens dneton 57 
ShighullGing q..6 oan cs nesie ncn nciecans 1 
Miscellaneous production...-.-------- 159 
Rete). .ccinisee aieewenteceedane 1, 729 


In addition to the 936 shops operated under 
the youth work defense program, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration operates 1,697 
similar production shops under the regular 
out-of-school work program. Almost a third 
of the 182,000 youths employed under this 
program in December were receiving produc- 
tion work experience in these shops. The 
number of youths employed in each type 
of shop for both the defense and regular 
programs is shown in the attached table A. 

Young people from scattered rural areas 
where there are not sufficient unemployed 
youths to operate local projects economically 
have access to these facilities through resi- 
dent projects. In December National Youth 


Administration had 492 resident center proj- 
ects, 175 under the defense program and 317 
under the regular program. In resident cen- 
ters youths live in quarters provided by Na- 
tional Youth Administration near the shops, 
and for their work in the shops receive shel- 
ter and subsistence and a small cash wage. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In addition to the 136,943 youths employed 
in production workshops during December 
discussed above, there were 43,458 youths 
employed in construction projects and 88,509 
employed on professional and clerical proj- 
ects, making a total of 268,910 out-of-school 
youths employed by National Youth Admin- 
istration during the month. The attached 
table B shows the numbers employed in 
each S ‘ate. 

An even greater number of youths than 
those employed on the combined programs 
during December were waiting for a chance 
at National Youth Administration work. 
More than half the 319,000 applicants await- 
ing assignment to projects that month were 
located in Southern States. 


PRODUCTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In the process of training inexperienced 
youths to fill jobs in the war industries a 
large quantity of useful articles is produced 
on National Youth Administration projects. 
Much of this production is for military use, 
while the rest is destined for the use of 
other public agencies. Over the past year 
project workers produced more than $2,000 
hand tools, 12,000 gun parts, 70,000 machine 
parts, 55,000 containers, and several million 
miscellaneous articles for the armed services. 
Currently, National Youth Administration 
shops are producing machine parts and equip- 
ment for several navy yards on the east 
coast. Commitments have been made to the 
Navy Department for the training of 5,000 
youths as radio operators and 7,200 as welders. 
Numerous structures have been built for 
Army posts and equipped with several mil- 
lion pieces of metal and wood furniture pro- 
duced in National Youth Administration 
workshops. Project youths are also rendering 
valuable clerical assistance at selective serv- 
ice boards, Army posts, National Guard head- 
quarters, and State and local defense councils. 


PLACEMENTS 


The value of the practical experience that 
youth obtain on National Youth Administra- 
tion work projects is proven by their record 
of private placements. More than 425,000 
young persons left projects during 1941 to 
take jobs in private industry. Two-fifths of 
these placements were in manufacturing 
where the essential war industries are con- 
centrated. About 6,000 youth found work in 
the aircraft industry, 6,000 went into ma- 
chinery and equipment manufacturing, 11,000 
found jobs in transport and communications, 
15,000 entered the metal-working field, while 
14,000 were placed in the textile industry. 
Others were placed in nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries, such as agriculture, mining, con- 
struction, and utilities, where the youth ful- 
filled a less spectacular, though equally im- 
portant replacement function by releasing 
older and more highly skilled workers for the 
war industries. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Youth on the National Youth Administra- 
tion projects are required to supplement their 
project work with about 60 hours monthly 





classroom instruction in vocational studies 
related to their shop work. Such related 

is provided by the State boards of vo- 
ca education and financed from funds 
appropriated to the United States Office of 
Education. State officials of the National 
Youth Administration work out a joint pro- 
gram with State educators to combine class- 
work with practical experience in workshops. 

The director of training in the Labor Divi- 
sion, Office of Production Management desig- 
nates the occupations for which training 
may be given on National Youth Administra- 
tion defense projects and exercises a general 
supervision over training activities on that 
program. 

Cooperative relations have been developed 
with the State employment services to facili- 
tate the interstate transfer of trained youth 
from rural areas where employment oppor- 
tunities are scant to defense centers where 
there are shortages of skilled workmen. The 
National Youth Administration is using its 
resident centers to feed qualified young work- 
ers into the areas where war industries are 
located. At the resident centers, the youth 
are interviewed by representatives of the em- 
ployment service and then matched with 
the labor requirements of the adjacent in- 
dustrial plants. By this means, undirected 
migration of unemployed youth seeking jobs 
in overcrowded industrial areas are mate- 
rially reduced and an orderly stream of quali- 
fied workers is directed to the precise point 
where they are needed. 


Taste A.—Federal Security Agency—National 
Youth Administration—Number of youth 
employed on the out-of-school work pro- 
gram, by type of work, December 1941 
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Type of work Total | pro- pro- 
gram | gram 
Youth, total_........-.- 268, 910 |182, 141 | 86, 769 
Construction activities, total.| 43, 458 | 36,150 | 7, 308 
_—s 
Roads, streets, and 
IONS cnplimniinbapiginn ts 4,203; 4,174 29 
Improvement of grounds 
around public buildings_| 4,194 | 4, 023 171 
Building construction, 
EI 28, 684 | 22, 216 6, 468 
Farm shops and vo- ' 
cational buildings__| 5,360 | 5, 137 223 
National Youth Ad 
ministration shop 
buildings. .-._.....- 4,548] 1,360 3, 188 
National Youth Ad- 
ministration _ resi- 
dent center build- 
ings (other than 
shop buildings) ___-- 4, 108 1, 617 2, 491 
Other building con- 
struction. ......._.- 14, 668 | 14, 102 866 
Recreational facilities (ex- 
clusive of buildings)....] 2,156} 2,156 ].....- 


Conservation activities__.| 1,796 | 1,763 33 
Water and sanitation_____ 983 907 76 
Miscellaneous construc- 
tion activities. _.......- 1, 442 911 531 
Production activities, total _._|136, 943 57,482 | 79, 461 











Machine and metal work- 





4,18 | 1088 | 44, 108 



































OB) RON so rcctcinewe niet 
Machine shop.......- 20, 160 407 | 19,753 
Sheet metal_.......-- 14, 223 467 13, 766 
INE cckiticdubatiatd 8, 856 99 8, 757 
OS eee 977 13 964 
Forge and black- 

TE 970 102 868 
Radio _and_ electrical, 

SN i thennensintaeee 5, 159 978 4,181 
NG ss Sci eke dd 3, 651 679 2, 972 
Electrical_............ 1, 508 299 1, 209 

Automotive and mecban- 

To Re 8,150 | 1,266 6, 884 

Automotive main- 

tenance and repair..| 6,178} 1,162 5, 016 
Farm implements 

and equipment. ...-! : 100 WOR Ts cic tackins. 
Aviation services. .... i 1,872 4/ 1,868 
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Taste A.—Federal Security Agency—National 
Youth Administration—Number of youth 
employed on the out-of-school work pro- 
gram, by type of work, December 1941— 
Continued 














Type of work 





Production activities—Con, 
Woodworking, total...... 


Patternmaking-. 
Joine! 


Production of construc- 

tion materials. _........ 
Food production......... 
Craft activities........... 
Graphic activities. ......- 


Miscellaneous 
tion, total 


Industrial laundry-.... 
Industrial ceramics 

and enamelware-..-. 
Industrial weaving - -. 

Other production ac- 

og RTE AE 

Shop maintenance and 
service activities_...._.. 
Professional and clerical activ- 
RTS La 


produc- 


Clerical assistance ....---.- 
Research, statistical, and 
survey assistance....... 


Public health and hos- 
pital assistance, total... 


Hospital attendants. - 


Laboratory assistance. 

Public health and 
CEE, nc ct ccncas 7 WOW Tle ctaes 
Library service__......... 1,7 1, Bt .wcibicce 
Recreational assistanee - .. 630 eo 
Nursery school assistance.| 1,996} 1,996 |........ 

School lunch and food 
CVU... sitindirkccves 13, 958 | 13, OBE |-...... . 

Institutional service, n 
Gui aic bathiieandend el 1,988 | 1,988 }........ 
Rs i kedabcideaiah bed 5 Oe 1) Spe betecncce 


Miscellaneous profession- 
al and clerical activ- 








Statistics Section, Division of Finance and Statistics, 
Feb. 4 1942. 


Taste B.—Federal Security Agency—National 
Youth Administration—Number of youth 
employed on the out-of-school work pro- 
gram, by region and State, December 1941 





Regular) Defense 















































Region and State Total | pro- pro- 
gram | gram 
Grand total...........: 268, 910 |182, 141 86, 769 
BF CORE, ciennsantasnes 35, 423 | 21,725 | 13, 698 
Connecticut_............. 2, 004 74 1, 130 
p Pree Te 2,242] 1,032 1, 210 
Massachusetts...........- 7,801 | 5,090 2,711 
New Hampshire---.....-- 651 341 310 
New York City and 
Long Imiand...........- 10, 857 7, 257 3, 600 
New York (excluding 
New York City and 
Long Island) 10, 201 5, 963 4, 238 
Rhode Island_.... ks 948 625 323 
WE SS icticiné dhhwe’ a 719 543 176 
Region II, tota)_.............. 82, 594 | 45, 040 7, 554 
SUNN in tau 561 449 112 
District of Columbia....- 871 640 231 
) a eee 14, 267 6, 140 8, 127 
at a 6, 706 4, 066 2, 640 
ies cine ccdeace 7,851 | 4,905 2, 946 
Es bbcosndenecdoun 2,446 | 1,798 648 
pS ae 6, 993 3, 603 3, 390 
BOO FUT... ucceccees 4,779 | 3,469 1,310 
EES pe at a 10, 132 6, 559 3, 573 
Pennsylvania.........__--. 16,675 | 7,605 9, 070 
West Virginia........___- 5, 225 3, 102 2, 123 
WTS os eeniccnscc5k 6,088 | 2,704 , 384 
—— —————SS | ———B 
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employed on the out-of-school work pro- 
gram, by region and State, December 1941— 
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Mississippi__............- 5,760 | 3,905 , 855 
North Carolina._......... 10,102} 8, 326 , 776 
South Carolina_.........- 4,416 | 3,754 662 
NED, « ncnioudcced0ne 8,571 | 7, 530 1, 041 
die eine pcg) 14, 822 | 10, 562 4, 269 
Ts a cine Gane 6,281} 5, 168 1, 113 
Region IV, total.............- 42, 986 | 32, 092 10, 894 
Cena a ose 2,123) 1, 683 440 
OW8....... piebdilen chet is 5,990 | 4,338 1, 652 
, Se eee er 4,354 | 3,048 1, 306 
Minnesota. .............. 5,453 | 3,826 1, 627 
ict nscanasei 7,788 | 6,259 1, 529 
I ee icib cn mchianwe: 1,218 | 1,131 87 
PI eects secwon 2,726 | 2,018 7 
New Mexico. ...........-. 1,659 | 1,394 265 
North Dakota_..........- 2,088 | 1, 860 228 
Ci i i iciscontsew 6,972 | 4,198 2, 774 
South Dakota........-... 1,895 | 1,664 231 
OO i haa 720 673 47 
Region V, total..............- 13, 196 | 12, 765 5, 431 
ME ie a dat eeianeesicipaon 1, 001 810 191 
CRE Sion cstucsces 8,553 | 5, 821 2, 732 
IE oo hid cdietilrscnthaiebniids 1, 464 938 526 
PIOUS oda keri dontticdnnld 179 eS ae 
I. icterincinntidanuiin dees 1, 576 944 632 
LS: hia tntacntiiaeres 1, 662 1, 316 346 
Washington.............-. 3, 761 2, 757 1, 004 
Territories, total.............- 5,005 | 5,005 |-.....-- 
0a a ae 65 TR ccccaginen 
PE iddivctdckiacandies 188 BEF be cisnson 
Puerto Rico............-.- 4,446 | 4,446 |....... 
Virgin Islands...........-. SB A nsncten 





Statistics Section, Division of Finance and Statistics, 
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Discharge of Dale Zysman From Navy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following corre- 
spondence between Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Knox and myself concerning the 
discharge of an able and loyal American 
from the Navy: 

JANUARY 21, 1942. 
Hon. Frank Knox, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY KNox: Pursuant to our 
telephone conversation this evening, I am 
writing you about Dale Zysman, a vice presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Union of New York. 

Mr. Zysman enlisted in the Navy on De- 
cember 20, 1941. On January 2, 1942, he 
was sworn in and assigned to Company 14, 
Newport training station, as a storekeeper, 
third class. 

On January 9, one of our most pernicious 
Quislingites, Frederick Woltman, wrote an 
article published in the Scripps-Howard 
New York World-Telegram, accusing Mr. 
Zysman of being a Communist and berating 
the Navy for accepting him as a volunteer, 
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On January 11 Mr. Zysman was called in 
for questioning by his officers and was re- 
questioned on succeeding days. The basis 
for this questioning was the Woltman article. 
Woltman’s article in turn was based on ac- 
cusations made against Mr. Zysman before 
the New York Rapp-Coudert committee. 
This committee has been responsible for the 
dismissal of Mr. Zysman from the New York 
public-school system on the basis of charges 
that Mr. Zysman was engaged in commu- 
nistic activities. 

As Mr. Zysman’s attorney, I should like to 
place before you a few facts about the action 
of this committee, action taken without 
benefit of a fair trial. 

So that he could prepare an answer to the 
charges of the committee, I advised Mr. 
Zysman to request a bill of particulars. Ar- 
bitrarily and contrary to the very essence of 
a fair trial, the bill of particulars was 
denied. The denial was based on the con- 
tention of the assistant corporation counsel, 
in fact, on his promise that the testimony 
to be adduced at the trial was available to 
counsel for the respondent in the record of 
the public hearing of the now extinct and 
forever infamous Rapp-Coudert committee. 

In violation of this promise, the assistant 
ccrporation counsel submitted testimony 
from records of private hearings which at 
no time have been available to the respond- 
ent. Despite this violation of a promise, 
despite the Hitler-like character of the tac- 
tics employed, the committee accepted ques- 
tionable testimony without protest and rec- 
ommended the dismissal of Mr. Zysman. 
There is now pending an appeal from this 
decision. 

Since accusations made before the Rapp- 
Coudert committee were not proved and are 
entirely without foundation, only a person 
more interested in wasting the time of the 
Navy than in winning the war could use 
such material in berating the Navy for having 
accepted a volunteer whose ability cannot be 
questioned and whose loyalty to the victory 
cause is beyond question. 

Knowing Mr. Zysman well, I say émphati- 
cally that he is not a member of the Com- 
munist Party. However, I do not believe this 
to be the issue, since the Navy does not dis- 
criminate because of political beliefs. 

The only issue is whether or not Mr. Zysman 
is capable of contributing effectively to the 
prosecution of our war against the Axis. I 
am certain that he is and understand that 
his officers consider him able. Hence it 
would be tragic to deprive any American 
of the right to fight and die for his country 
because his political beliefs are not pleasing 
to certain sections of the press. 

I have been informed by Mrs. Zysman that 
her husband’s company is to leave the traine 
ing station on January 24, and that there is 
some question about his leaving with his 
company. 

Since there is no sound reason for cone 
tinuing any investigations of Mr. Zysman, 
and since to do so would be to give aid and 
comfort to the Quislings preaching sus- 
picion and attempting to create division, I 
em certain that you will wish to act promptly 
to close the matter, leaving Mr. Zysman free 
to give all of his attention and energy to 
the cause for which he enlisted. - 

Thanking you for any action you can prop- 
erly take in this matter, and looking forward 
to word from you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Viro MARCANTONIO. 
Tne SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, February 5, 1942, 
Hon. Vrro MARgcANTONIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Marcantonio: Receipt is 
acknowledged of your letters in regard to the 
discharge from the naval service of Dale 
Zysman, 
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Since Zysman’s enlistment ft has been 
found upon investigation that he, while a 
teacher in New York City, was charged with 
conduct prejudicial to good order and 
discipline and was formally dismissed as a 
teacher from the New York Public School 
System. 

As the board of education of the city of 
New York does not consider Zysman a suitable 
person to have as a teacher in that city, the 
Navy Department does not feel that he should 
be in the naval service, and accordingly he 
is to be discharged. 

I regret that my answer cannot be more 
favorable. : 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank Knox, 


Fepsruary 5, 1942. 
Hon. Frank KNox, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have your letter 
of February 5 in which you inform me of the 
discharge of Mr. Dale Zysman on the ground 
“that he, while a teacher in New York City, 
was charged with conduct prejudicial to good 
order and discipline and was formally dis- 
missed as a teacher from the New York pub- 
lic-school system. As the board of education 
of the city of New York does not consider 
Zysman a suitable person to have as a teacher 
in that city, the Navy Department does not 
feel that he should be in the naval service 
and accordingly he ‘s to be discharged.” 

The reason you give for the dismissal of 
Mr. Zysman conceals the true cause of your 
action. Mr. Zysman was dismissed by the 
board of education of the city of New York 
because of alleged Communist activities. 
Therefore, you are in fact discharging Mr. 
Zysman because of alleged Communist activi- 
ties and the language you use is an evasion 
of the real issue. Mr. Zysman volunteered 
and has admittedly rendered loyal and effec- 
tive services aS a seaman. 

It is indeed a travesty on our victory effort 
to prevent Americans from fighting and dying 
for their country simply because their views 
are displeasing to some sections of the press 
and because they are the targets of Quisling- 
istic stool pigeons and of the domestic coun- 
terparts of the Darlans and other Vichymen. 

It is tragic indeed that no lesson has been 
learned from the fall of France. Red-baiting 
has been the most effective tool of Adolf 
Hitler and here we are using it again, against 
our own interests, in our own Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ViTo MaRCANTONIO, 





The Government’s Propaganda Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
jJeave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Ben H. Miller, from the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun of January 27, 1942: 

GOVERNMENT'S PROPAGANDA BILL OVER 

THIRTY MILLION 


(By Ben H. Miller) 
WASHINGTON, January 27.—Despite the pre- 
sumed restrictions of a 1913 statute prohibit- 
ing the expenditure of public money for the 
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compensation of any “publicity agent” unless 
specifically authorized, various agencies of 
the Government are spending over $30,000,000 
and employing upward af 35,000 person an- 
nually in “educational, informational, pro- 
motional, and publicity activities.” 

And Representative Ricnarp B. WiIGGLEs- 
worTH, Representative of Massachusetts, 
ranking minority member of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, said today that the 
$30,000,000 figure doesn’t begin to cover the 
cost. A closer estimate, in WiIGGLESwoRTH’s 
views, would be $50,000,000. 


WIDELY DISCUSSED IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“Except for the totalitarian States,” he told 
the House recently, “the United States Gov- 
ernment operates the most extensive and per- 
vasive machine in the world for persuading 
the public.” 

Independently of these units, the House 
Appropriations Committee, prodded by Wic- 
GLESWORTH, secured from the Bureau of the 
Budget a break-down of certain of the de- 
partmental expenditures in an effort to ar- 
rive at some approximation of the amount 
of money being laid out for “educational, in- 
formational, promotional, and publicity ac- 
tivities.” 


QUEST STARTED IN 1939 


The quest for figures began in 1939, and 
finally brought results in the form of an 
estimate for the latest available period—the 
fiscal year 1941. This estimate covers 165 
huge pages—pages about the size of the aver- 
age desk blotter. 

It shows: 

That 2,895 full-time and 31,618 part-time 
employees were engaged in this special work 
during the year. 

That the cost of this work amounted to 
$27,769,940, of which $19,463,470 went for 
salaries. 

That the Department of Agriculture is be- 
yond all doubt the greatest propaganda ma- 
chine in the Government, having expended 
$11,887,788 or 42.9 percent of the whole total 
on the purposes specified. 

TONS UPON TONS OF MAIL 


One other point regarding the cost of 
keeping the American public informed Wic- 
GLESWORTH drives home on every pertinent 
occasion. This is that the outlined expenses 
do not include the cost to the Government 
of sending out tons upon tons of mail con- 
taining the releases (handouts, newspaper- 
men call them), booklets, circulars, posters, 
statistics, reports, yearbooks, and dozens of 
other types of material put out by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Budget Bureau’s report to the Appro- 
priations Committee shows that in fiscal 
1941 it was estimated that 283,982,825 copies 
of printed matter alone were produced. 

An unestimated proportion of this was 
distributed by hand in Washington, but un- 
doubtedly the greater proportion of it went 
out in free envelopes, adding greatly to the 
cost of operation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 


COSTS NEARLY TWENTY MILLION 


For instance, the Post Office Department 
has computed that the actual cost of han- 
dling this penalty mail (and this does not 
include the franked mail sent out by Mem- 
bers of Congress) was $19,717,348 in 1941. 
An estimate of the amount the Government 
would have collected if regular rates could 
have been charged on it comes to $51,557,496. 

Both figures show appreciable gains over 
1940, an indication that the steady upward 
trend since the mushroom expansion of the 
information agencies with the advent of the 
New Deal 9 years ago continues. 

It has been pointed out that since 1933, 
the year the New Deal took office, the cost of 
handling penalty mail has more than doubled 
and the estimated loss of revenue has jumped 
more than three times. 


FIGURES FOR 1933 

The burden of handling this mail in fiscal 
1933 cost but $8,002,604, and the estimated 
loss of revenue that year was $14,315,414. 

Although he insists that it doesn’t by any 
means cover the field, WiccLEsworTH declares 
that the Budget Bureau’s analysis produces 
some very pertinent information, despite its 
necessary omissions. 

And Budget Director Smith, in his letter 
of transmittal, noted the difficulties of break- 
ing down departmental appropriations. 

He said: 

“Activities within the general scope of this 
survey are found throughout the executive 
agencies in widely varied and complex pat- 
terns. As a consequence, despite careful ef- 
fort to define each of the activity classifica- 
tions or categories under which the esti- 
mates were requested to be assembled, many 
agencies experienced difficulty in arriving at 
clear-cut segregation of information, promo- 
tional, educational, and publicity phases of 
their work.” 


SEPARATE ACCOUNTS 


He pointed out that none of the depart- 
ments or agencies maintain separate accounts 
in which these costs are segregated and that 
many times it was hard to determine whether 
certain publications or certain employees— 
administrative officers, scientists, and key 
specialists—were performing routine regula- 
tion or “informational, promotional, etc.,” 
duties. 

Smith’s reference to “activity classifica- 
tions and categories” concerned 14 special 
types of costs, a break-down on which had 
been requested by the committee. The 
Budget report estimated that in fiscal 1941 
the governmental agencies concerned spent 
for the following purposes the following 
sums: 


ris dierenene nicks fecimmnenepigine $13, 751, 800 


DI SOOT his cece ncone 1, 170, 700 
TI inns ch ca ields sal tctescnicinicenicidansteipscstl 435, 600 
Group contracts_............. 2, 573, 000 
Paid advertisements._......... 13, 500 
RS chet dinimininmnmee i 839, 600 
Motion pictures.........0...s. 600, 600 
Lantern slides and lecture ma- 

Ne eatkce inns cece daaveeere 146, 200 
Po cnvitinmeannithiin cone 380, 900 
Correspondence..._............ 3, 118, 600 
Individual contracts........... 3, 557, 300 
Educational cooperation....... 610, 800 
SE etinnihesicdighediicinahiiinditiavaltesmasinensntt 99, 600 
Miscellaneous............-.--... 551, 800 


A DIFFERENT ANGLE 


In another phase of its analysis, the Budget 
Bureau separated the costs in a different way 
and attempted to segregate them by depart- 
ments and agencies. This section also in- 
cluded the number of part-time and full-time 
employees engaged in the informational, etc., 
work. 

High lights of this are: 

Executive Office of the President: 67 part- 
time, 155 full-time employees; total cost, 
$434,303, of which $139,752 went into salaries. 
A subdivision of this Office is Mr. Mellett’s 
Office of Government Reports, which ac- 
counted for 65 of the full-time and 108 of 
the part-time employees and $301,394 of the 
funds. This organization now lists over 400 
employees (and its critics contend that they 
all are engaged in informational, etc., work 
because that is the entire raison de’étre 
for the office) and wants to add 590 more to 
expand its activities from Washington and 
32 States into all 48 States. 


CIVIL-SERVICE FIGURES 


Civil Service Commission: 184 full-time, 
25 part-time employees. Cost, $324,011, of 
which $310,612 went for wages. 

Federal Loan Agency (Jesse Jones): 147 
full-time, 284 part-time employees. Cost, 
$682,528, of which $529,853 was for salaries. 
The Federal Housing Authority was the big- 
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gest contributor to this item, with 129 full- 
time and 112 part-time employees at a cost 
of $547,113. 

Federal Security Agency (Paul McNutt): 
103 full-time, 1,379 part-time employees. 
Cost, $2,089,770) (salaries, $1,405,858). In- 
cluded in these over-all figures were accounts 
of the Office of Education, the Social Security 
Board, and the National Youth Administra- 
tion.. 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION OUTLAY 

CRITICIZED 

The latter—with 8 full-time and 109 part- 
time employees and an outlay of $159,400— 
has been sharply criticized on the ground that 
while the Office of Education may have a jus- 
tifiable excuse for spending money on infor- 
mation, etc., there is, it is claimed, little 
reason for the National Youth Administration 
to do so. 

Federal Works Agency (formerly John Car- 
mody, now Brig. Gen. Philip B. Fleming): 258 
full-time, 81 part-time employees. Cost, 
$772,745 (salaries, $574,508). The famous 
Work Projects Administration comes under 
this, with 162 full-time, 38 part-time em- 
ployees and expenses of $447,015. 

Department of Agriculture (Claude A. 
Wickard): This is the super-super informa- 
tion, etc., agency. It has 711 full-time and 
20,543 part-time employees engaged in pre- 
paring and distributing information, etc., ma- 
terial. This phase of its work alone was esti- 
mated to cost $11,887,788. Of this figure, 
$8,984,446 went into salaries. 


MOVIES AND LANTERN SLIDES 


It is far in the lead in the use of nearly all 
of the media for publicity. Half of the Gov- 
ernment-made movies come out of Agricul- 
ture. It spent an estimated $77,215 for lan- 
tern slides and lecture materials, $194,242 on 
photographs, €30,053 on posters. One point 
that has been made is that the Farm Security 
Administration spent an estimated $645,257 
for group contacts and $1,301,229 for indi- 
vidual contacts with the public. 

Twenty-seven different units are included 
in the agriculture estimates. The Soil Con- 
servation Service alone employs 228 full-time 
and 837 part-time workers on information, 
etc.; spends $1,071,810. The Agricultural Ad- 
justment. Administration has 54 full-time and 
965 part-time workers of this type. 

COMMERCE, INTERIOR FIGURES 

Department of Commerce (Jesse Jones): 
256 full-time, 4,292 part-time employees. 
Cost: $3,187,680 (salaries: $1,828,672). 

Department of the Interior (Harold L. 
Ickes): 115 full-time, 1,918 part-time em- 
ployees. Cost, $2,430,777 (salaries, $1,765,- 
147). This Department lists a special “divi- 
sion of information,” with 17 full-time and 15 
part-time employees. 

Department of Justice (now- Francis Biddle, 
then Robert H. Jackson, now on the Supreme 
Court): 14 full-time, 92 part-time workers. 
Cost, $198,030 (salaries, $113,936). The Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service ac- 
counts for 11 of the full-time and 24 of the 
part-time workers. 

Department of Labor (Frances Perkins) : 61 
full-time, 695 part-time information, etc., em- 
ployees. Cost, $1,163,208 (salaries, $753,542). 

ONE PART TIME WITH NAVY 

Navy Department (Frank Knox): 130 full- 
time, 1 part-time, employees. Cost, $618,021 
(salaries, $274,224). The Hydrographic Ofiice, 
which distributes information to mariners, 
accounts for 110 of the full-time employees. 

State Department (Cordell Hull): 13 full- 
time, 25 part-time workers. Cost, $110,113 
(salaries, $72,498). 

Treasury Department (Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr.) : 642 full-time, 672 part-time employees. 
Cost, $1,863,296 (salaries, $1,288,472). 

War Department (Henry L. Stimson): 85 
full-time, 259 part-time employees. Cost, 
$421,124 (salaries, $360,640). 


Post Office Department (Frank C. Walker): 
3 full-time, 12 part-time workers. Cost, $88,- 
819 (salaries, $19,213). 

PUBLICATION SET-UP 

One section of the report which has 
brought close scrutiny deals with the num- 
ber and type of publications put out by the 
agencies covered. Some of these, of course, 
are required by law, but others are not and 
appear under such miscellaneous titles as 
“technical publications to make available to 
the public the results of research”; “essential 
publications, such as weather maps”; “regu- 
latory decisions”; and publications “to in- 
form the public on the activities of issuing 
agencies.” 

A further break-down on this angle shows: 

For the production of 14,806,650 copies of 
publications required by law, a cost of 
$4,429,730. 

NOT-REQUIRED COSTS 

For the production of 269,176,175 copies of 
productions not specifically required by law, 
a cost of $9,312,067. (This includes a cost of 
$1,500,730 for 95,188,119 copies of publications 
“to inform the public on the activities of the 
issuing agency.”) 

Another angle of the cost break-down gives 
estimates of $3,262,300 for “technical” publi- 
cations; $1,701,300 for “essential publica- 
tions”; and $336,500 for printing “regulatory 
decisions.” 

In an attack on the expansion of the agen- 
cies and the swelling torrent of the material 
they put out, a New Deal critic drew up this 
list of estimated expenditures by the newer 
agencies and the Department of Agriculture: 











For pub- 
_ lications 
soy required required 
by law | ‘by law 
Office of Government Reports-.-...}.....----- $102, 793 


Securities Exchange Commission... 


Federal Housing Administration. .}......---- 107, 535 
National Youth Administration...}-..------- 20, 800 
Social Security...........-,---...- 7, $00 258, 944 
Work Projects Administration. ...}.......--- 35, 324 
ROTITRTIR cijncias ditntningukpnnidie 214, 596 | 3, 673, 919 





COMMENTS FROM FLOOR 


Criticism of the whole set-up has cropped 
up from time to time, and the other day 
brought these comments, among others, from 
various Members on the floor of the House: 

Representative Ear. C. MICHENER (Republi- 
can, Michigan): “In other words, then, if a 
new agency is set up by act of Congress or 
by Executive order, that new agency sells it- 
self to the Government—to the pecple— 
through this propaganda agency? Is that 
correct?” 

Representative WiccGLEsworTH: “Well, I 
think that is a fair interpretation in many 
instances.” 

Representative Jesstz Sumner (Republican, 
Milinois): “Is this a new development, and 
if so, how long have we had this system of 
public relations, press agents, etc. to dis- 
tribute propaganda?” 

HOW IT STARTED 


Representative WIGGLESwoRTH: “When I 
was in the Treasury Department, if the 
Secretary of the Treasury had some informa- 
tion he wanted to give out he rang for a 
stenographer and dictated what he wanted. 
The development of this enormous publicity 
set-up all through the Government has been 
a development almost exclusively of the last 
9 years.” 

Representative Sumner: “Is this set-up 
similar to the one operated by Goebbels in 
Germany, and if not, in what way is it dis- 
tinguishable?” 

Representative WiGGLESwoRTH: I am afraid 
I am not sufficiently versed as to the set-up 
in Germany, but the objectives sought would 
seem to be similar.” 
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An American Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the letter which I referred to 
this morning in my brief address to the 
House and which I have received permis- 
sion to insert in the ReEcorp. 

I like to call it an American soldier’s 
letter, because I think it embodies every- 
thing that is in the heart and soul of 
the American soldier. 

I like the letter, because it comes from 
a young man of Italian extraction and 
indicates that we can all be good Ameri- 
cans, loyal Americans, true Americans 
irrespective of the land from whence our 
forbears came. 

America is a great melting pot of all 
peoples and all nationalities, and when 
the brew is poured there is no distincticn 
or difference among the peoples of the 
Nation; they are all Americans ready 
and willing to fight and die for a com- 
mon cause, the cause which sent their 
forbears from their native shores to the 
land of promise and opportunity. 

This letter was written by Salvador 
Anzelmo, 2526 Aubry Street, New Or- 
leans, La., which is located in the First 
Congressional District of Louisiana. I 
am both proud and happy to represent 
a district which is the home of such a 
splendid young man. 

Young Anzelmo is a sergeant with the 
One Hundred and Fifty-sixth Infantry 
stationed at Fort Fisher, N. C. 

This letter, which is a spontaneous 
outburst of his feelings and innermost 
thoughts was sent to his family a few 
hours after the United States had for- 
mally declared war on Japan. I com- 
mend it once again to you for your read- 
ing and rereading: 

DECEMBER 8, 1941. 

To THE DeEsREsT FAMILY A YOUNG MAN 
Coup Have: It is a concrete fact that I—to 
two of you a son, and to four of you a broth- 
er—am a member of the Army of the United 
States now engaged in a declared war with 
one of the Axis Powers—Japan. 

Remember I say I am a member of an 
army. That word indicates I am not alone, 
engaged in the task of every loyal American 
as of today—that is, to defend our glorious 
country from malicious trespassing by 4 
malicious, maligned, and maniacal people. 

I want you at home to realize that I’m 
proud that I have the opportunity to offer 
my services for the defense of what I—and all 
of us—believe in. 

I feel privileged to fight for dad’s right to 
vote, for mom’s right to be a Catholic, for 
Vincent’s right to denounce the Republicans 
and uphold the Democrats in public, for 
Rose’s right to speak her mind and to act 
according to her principle—within the law, 
of course—for Angie’s and Nancy’s right to 
marry whom they please, and when they 
please. 

My feeling now is of being one privileged 
because I have this chance tw take a stand 
against this aggression that challenges the 
rights and privileges of those I love. Andin 
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this army of men we all feel as I. For those 
back home—our cherished ones—we are going 
out someday to meet that bold contemptible 
sneak; and that day may be stained with 
American blood. 

But, dearest people I love—you Mother, 
you Dad, you Vincent, you Rose, you Nancy, 
you Angelina, you Frances, you Sam, you 
John, you Florence, you John III—don’t be 
alarmed or hysterical because with me you 
too must be loyal and patriotic. Remember 
that no sacrifice—no matter what it may 
be—is too much to give in order to preserve 
your rights and the rights of all the little 
Fiorences and little John III's in America 
today. 

Realize too, that above us in this moment 
of demand and effort there is a just and all- 
seeing. God and I know you know that His 
way is the right way—no matter who hap- 
pens to fall by the wayside in its fulfillment. 
And I want you to know that this morning I 
had intimate contact with Him through a 
clean confession and lofty communion. His 
way is the right way. 

In conclusion, let me express an everlasting 
love and devotion for each and everyone of 
you. Each of you shall want to know that 
above everything else in this world, I love 
you most. 

Don’t worry too much about my safety be- 
cause there’s no need to right now. 

One of a fine family, 

SaMMIE. 

P. S—Our Christmas furloughs have not 
been canceled yet. Remember that I’m bet- 
ter off than a lot of the men who’ll soon be 
in the Army—I've had a year of training. 





Congress Can Require the War Debt To 
Be Financed Without the Payment of 
Interest and in That Way Prevent the 
Money Changers From Making as 
Much Out of the War as the Total Cost 
of the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our ex- 
penditures for war purposes will doubt- 
less exceed $132,000,000,000, or $1,000 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. The people will be called 
upon to pay taxes of the most annoying 
and burdensome type in order to pay this 
debt. 

But what about the interest? If we 
issue interest-bearing bonds and sell them 
to obtain the credit the taxpayers will 
pay the equivalent of $1,000 for every 
man, Woman, and child before anything 
will be paid on the borrowed debt. Every 
$1,000 debt becomes a $2,000 debt and 
more before it is paid. 

Is it necessary for the Government to 
obligate the taxpayers to pay at least $1 
interest on every dollar borrowed? The 
answer is absolutely no. It is desirable 


for the Government to sell interest-bear- 
ing bonds but under no circumstances is 
it fair and right for the Government to 
permit private banks and the privately 


owned Federal Reserve banks to create 
the money by a mere bookkeeping trans- 
action and upon the Government’s own 
credit and then charge the Government 
for its use. 

One condition that justifies the sale of 
interest-bearing bonds by the Govern- 
ment is to keep down or retard inflation 
by selling them to individuals and non- 
money-creating corporations. But under 
no circumstances should Congress permit 
the private banks to collect a tribute from 
the Government for creating the money 
to pay the cost of the war. 





The United States-Canada-Alaska Prairie 
Highway Route 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the question of defending 
Alaska is daily increasing in importance. 
Gradually we are coming to recognize the 
need for an all-weather highway to 
Alaska. 

It is imperative that the road be built 
where the cost will be the least and where 
it can be completed in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Also of necessity it must give 
due consideration to that section of the 
United States in which are located our 
greatest manufacturing industries be- 
cause we must draw upon them for the 
building and enlarging of bases and for 
all defense materials, including food and 
clothing, which will be required by our 
forces located in that area. 

It must ever be borne in mind that 
Alaska promises a great development at 
the close of the war. It is well then that 
the Congress give due consideration to 
all of these questions when it thinks in 
terms of appropriation for a highway 
that connects the United States with 
Alaska. 

I submit here for the attention of Con- 
gress a statement made by Mr. H. L. 
Halvorson, president of the United States- 
Canada-Alaska Prairie Highway Associ- 
ation, before the House Roads Commit- 
tee: 

For consideration of your committee, re 
H. R. 3095, I would like to have you give 
consideration to the following facts: Sec- 
tion V of the act says: “The President shall 
cause such highway to be located ard built 
on the route that in his judgment will best 
serve the needs of national defense.” In 
section II, lines 10-11, I submit that the 
words “the northwestern part of” and on 
page 2, lines 1-2, the words “with the Rich- 
ardson highway in Alaska,” should be striken 
out so that the act would read as to that 
part “a highway through Canada into Alaska 
so as to connect with existing roads in the 
United States and Canada.” With this 
amendment, the bill would really accomplish 
what section V purports, leaving it to the 
President, or in other words, to the Army 
and military sources. 
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- I listened yesterday to the discussion by 
Governor 


This reads as follows, in the act of Congress, 
May 15, 1930, Public Document 228, Seventy- 
first Congress, House Report 8368, which au- 
thorizes the President and designates special 
commissioners, and I quote: “To cooperate 
with representatives of the Dominion of 
Canada in a study regarding the construc- 
tion of a highway to connect the north- 
western part of the United States with 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and 
Alaska” and the later act of May 31, 1938, 
which goes still further and provides: “Con- 
struction of a highway to connect the Pacific 
Northwest part of continental United States 
with British Columbia and the Yukon Ter- 
ritory in the Dominion of Canada and the 
Territory of Alaska.” 

It has been flatly given out by the 
Canadian members of the Joint Commission 
that no consideration could be given by that 
Commission and the American Commission 
to any route save a Pacific Northwest route 
via British Columbia, and the reading of 
the acts fully bears this out. We must bear 
in mind that this Commission was appointed 
more than 10 years ago and reappointed 
from time to time when the question of 
war was probably far distant from the minds 
of any of us, and certainly no picture of the 
present situation existed. It is because of 
the words which I have asked to be eliminated 
from this bill that the route is being dis- 
cussed by your committee, since, although 
it purports to leave the route to the Presi- 
dent, it in effect ties the route in with 
Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The association which I have the honor to 
represent is made up of citizens throughout 
the prairie provinces of Canada and the 
States of Montana, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and other States south and east of Montana. 
It has the endorsement of the Governors of 
Montana, North Dakota, and Minnesota, as 
well as that of some governors in Eastern 
and Central States. It proposes no definite 
route, but rather a directional route. The 
arguments which it advances are that the 
highway would open up a thousand miles 
of new agricultural and timbered territory 
for development, that the route should be, 
as the crow flies, from a point at Chicago to 
Fairbanks, and this would lead us through 
the Twin Cities, Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Edmonton, Fort St. John, Dawson, to Fair- 
banks. It would be a prairie route with few, 
if any, vulnerable points, being well inland 
and not passing through mountainous ter- 
rain. It would pass, so far as the highway 
from Edmonton northwest is concerned, 
through a territory with a climate which, 
according to the report of the National Re- 
sources Committee, dated December 1937, 
Regional Planning, part VII, Alaska, under 
the heading “Fairbanks,” on page 51, com- 
pares with Devils Lake, N. Dak., Duluth, 
Minn. Eastport, Maine, and Sst. Paul, 
Minn. The report says that the average num- 
ber of days with zero or lower is 115, corre- 
sponding with Bismarck of 49 and Min- 
neapolis of 31; that the average precipitation 
in that area is 11.03 inches (p. 52 of this 
report). In other words, the entire route, if 
the highway were extended from Edmonton 
and Fort St. John to Fairbanks, would be 
through a territory with a climate allowing 
all-year-round service. 


Then, again, as the crow flies, it is be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,200 miles saving in distance 
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We ought not to overlook that the Canadian 
Northern, the Canadian Pacific, and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific railways, as well as the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie, 
and other lines, lead to Edmonton, 
the metropolis of the Northwest, and can be 
made use of in the event of emergency and 
transport. We ought not to overlook the 


Drmonp, in his very instructive talk to the 
House, referred to the Alaska road via British 
Columbia as the “Burma Road” of Alaska. 
It would be a “Burma Road” if we built it 
through the mountains. 

When the sea lanes are open, Pacific coast 
material can move by water. If an enemy 
can break that traffic, he would also control 
a@ coast mountain road with planes and 
bombers. I know of only two places in the 
whole State of Washington where passable 
highways have been able even to cross the 
Rockies and the Cascades. Think, then, of 
some fifteen or eighteen hundred miles of 
highway along these mountain ranges. The 
actual distance traveled cannot even ‘be esti- 
mated until definite surveys are made. If 
doubt if anyone on foot has ever been able 
to traverse some of the territory which so- 
calied routes A and B contemplate, while 
the prairie route, insofar as it refers to that 
portion from Edmonton to Fairbanks, is the 
old miners’ trail of 1898. 

The 1,200-mile saving, the tremendous 
protection, if not absolute insurance against 
bomb attack, and the ability to bypass on 
the prairie if such attack injured the high- 
way are important in considering this matter 
from a defense standpoint. They become 
more important when we realize that-the 
west-coast manufacturers excell in ships, 
planes, and bombers, none of which need 
highway facilities, while in the central and 
eastern portions of the United States, Chi- 
cago, South, and East we find all our great 
industrial factories and most of our muni- 
tions, tank, and antiaircraft builders. This 
is the equipment that will be needed, to- 
gether with trucks, if and when we really 
make an attack upon Japan. Via the route 
We are sponsoring, assuming that Russia 
would cooperate with us, we could place our 
Army at the back door of Japan by land 
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transport with the exception of the Bering 
Straits where United States territory and 
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is as to rainfall, and on the same page, as to 
snowfall, it says: “Snowfal’ in Alaska has a 
relative distribution quite. similar to that of 
rainfall, being heavy along the Pacific coast, 
with decrease northward, to a minimum along 
the Arctic coast. The average amount varies 
from 100 inches in the southeastern sections 


I read an article by Ira Wolfert just re- 
cently, in which he quotes William Albee— 
and, incidentally, states that Mr. Albee pre- 
sented the report for this International High- 
way Commission, although I cannot vouch 
for that—as saying that the so-called British 
Columbia routes A and B were wholly im- 
practical as highways for defense purposes— 
as impractical as would be the attempt to 
build from one end of Norway to the other 
through the mountains. The article ap- 
peared under the heading of the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance. Mr. Albee, accord- 
ing to that article, stated that the practical 
route was one across the prairies to Edmonton 
and Fort St. John and north from there. 
With this we agree; but the main point I 
want to make is that the International High- 
way Commission, which was represented here 
yesterday, has never considered the question 
of either the shortest or the most economi- 
cal and certainly to connect up Fort St. 
John with Fairbanks would cost only a frac- 
tion as compared with building from Seattle 
to Fairbanks over routes A or B, nor in fact 
any transportation system for Alaska except- 
ing over, through, and across British Co- 
lumbia. 

We believe, therefore, that this bill should 
be amended by striking out the clause which 
ties it up with the northwestern part of Can- 
ada and the clause which ties it up with the 
Richardson Highway, and should be passed 
so as to leave it to the President to desig- 
nate the route which would, in his judgment, 
best serve national defense. The very fact 
that the showing made here concerns only the 
British Columbia route on the part of the 
International Highway Commission shows 
that in their mind this law, if passed in its 
present form, would tend to designate the 
route, if not the exact location, of the high- 
way. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Los Angeles Times of 
January 25, 1942: 


SHOULD OUR WAR INDUSTRIES BE MOVED? 


Ever since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe and, in fact, even before that, reports 
have been intermittently circulated of Gov- 
ernment plans to relocate, in what are called 
less vulnerable spots, the more important of 
the war industries on our two principal coasts. 
Since the Japanese attack on us and our re- 
ciprocal declarations of war on the Axis 
Powers, these have become more numerous, 
no doubt aggravated by the nuisance raids by 
enemy submarines off both seaboards. They 
have lately attained what Washington dis- 
Patches describe as the “blueprint stage” of 
plans, purporting to look first to halting any 
expansion of such present industries and 
ultimately to their possible transfer to the 
interior by a process of gradual substitution 
of operations. 

These , SO far tentative, have been 
adroitly but strongly promoted by political 
pressure from localities hoping to profit by 
such changes of base. Simultaneously the 
same interests have inconsistently attributed 
coastal opposition to their plans to a selfish 
desire to retain the economic advantages 
which these industries represent to their 
communities. 

Now, in wartime, the only consideration 
which should be permitted to weigh in such 
a balance is the national interest, not that of 
any community or communities, if theirs is 
demonstrably opposed to the country’s as a 
whole. What will most efficiently conserve 
and promote our war efforts is what will most 
quickly win the war. That is what counts, 
and all that counts. 

The Pacific coast has a large and well- 
earned stake in wartime industries, and it is 
perhaps natural that it should be suspected 
of personal motives in opposing plans to freeze 
them in their present state of only partially 
developed productivity or to remove them 
elsewhere. It needs no argument, however, 
to show that the economic dislocations conse- 
quent on the latter would be far more than 
merely local. Large-scale unemployment, 
the drying up of major Federal tax sources, 
the atrophy of business interests having coun- 
try-wide ramifications—these are things of 
national concern and entitled to considera- 
tion as important factors in what constitutes 
the all-American interest. 

Of themselves, however, they are perhaps 
insufficient as wartime considerations. Were 
it susceptible of convin tion 
that the coastal location 
industries militates, directly or indirectly, 
against our success in war, this or any other 
patriotic community would cheerfully accept 
its sacrifices in the service of the cause in 
chief. 

But does it? The question is worth close 
and neutral examination in the light of the 
arguments advanced against the expansion 
or even the maintenance of these industries 
where they now are and where they have 
grown up, from small beginnings, to their 
present stature. Specifically, it is set out by 
proponents of “less exposed’ sites that our 
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great warplane factories should be removed 
at least 300 miles inland, and probably con- 
siderably more, because they may be bombed 
where they are. 

Now 300 or even 1,500 miles— them 
to the country’s approximate middle—would 
not remove these facilities from peril of de- 
struction at the hands of air enemies. As 
President Roosevelt himself has forcefully 
pointed out, there is no location, even in 
the Mississippi Valley itself, that is safe from 
air attack or, if it becomes an important 
military objective, actually safer than an- 
other. The cruising range of modern heavy 
bombers, Axis as well as allied, averages about 
3,400 miles. This means they could take off 
from ocean carriers 200 miles from either 
coast, drop their bombs at any desired point 
up to and including our geographical center, 
and return to their starting place without 
refueling. 

Airplane plants are not the only nor even 
the most important war facilities with coastal 
locations. Arguments for moving them in- 
land obviously apply with equal or even 
greater force to the others, as well. But how 
would you move our oil fields, pipe lir.es, Navy 
coast storage and so on, perhaps. our greatest 
sea-war assets? How mov- our shipbuilding 
industries to the interior? Hoy transfer toa 
“safer” place inland our vast naval installa- 
tions, bases, harbors, docks, flying fields, re- 
pair yards, and the like? And why, if present 
matériel factories here are it danger, does the 
Government, as reported, plan some $40,000,- 
000 worth of new aluminum and synthetic- 
rubber plants in this same area? 

As a matter of practical common sense, ade- 
quate protection for plane plants or any other 
war facility is much more important than an 
unexposed location, especially when there is 
no such thing as the latter. And where is 
there another place in the country where these 
and the other assets enumerated are or can 
be as well protected as here? The contiguity 
of the ocean, cited as a danger, actually is 
one of their chief safeguards and will be so 
long as the Navy floats. The great natural 
war resources of this area, its oil particularly, 
make it one of the chief strategic centers of 
the country. It is defended by land, sea, and 
from the air in proportion to that importance. 
What has been added to this protection since 
December 7 alone is described by a Govern- 
ment spokesman as a miracle. To remove any 
part of that which is now so powerfully 
guarded would not lessen but increase the 
danger to it. 

Efficiency of operation, born of experience, 
location advantages, and long-established 
connections, is of the very first importance in 
warplane manufacture. Every day of conflict 
with an enemy whose initial advantage over 
us must be overtaken makes it more so. It 
is no accident that has made this the chief 
aircraft production center of the country. It 
has been so since the industry’s beginning. 
It was so in peacetime and the war emergency 
has merely multiplied it. All this has come 
to pass in the face of able, persistent, and 
well-financed efforts by other communities, 
many of them inland ones, to establish com- 
petition with us in plane making. 

Many factors have contributed to our suc- 
cess, but the principal one is not and cannot 
be duplicated elsewhere. Physical plants can 
be removed to other locations, but the meteor- 
ologic conditions which have made this the 
Nation's aviation capital for the whole of fly- 
ing history cannot be moved with them. An 
equable, year-round outdoor climate and ab- 
sence of fog and of high winds are as essential 
to plane production in their testing stages as 
is their factories’ steel. Nor can a generation 
of practice, personnel-building, and general 
learning-how be duplicated elsewhere in the 
hurry that time of war demands. 

One result of these conditions is that this 
area is producing something over half of all 
the plane output of the country and is now 
first in America in dollar volume of all war 
manufacturing. The air industry here has 


been many years in growing to its present 
prenomenal efficiency. Its roots are deep, 
SS ey ie ee 
essential collaterals to its operations 
many and far reaching. To uproot and 
deavor to transplant it elsewhere, or even 
arbitrarily to check its normal growth in its 
natural habitat, would inevitably be to lose 
heavily in time and production when we 
dare lose none of either. 

There could be no objection to the build- 
ing of other war-plane plants in the interior 
or at any other desired locations. In view of 
the President’s demand for 60,000 new planes 
this year and another 125,000 next year, it is 
imperative that our present facilities be sup- 
plemented in every possible way. But to 
attempt to do so in a way which would, in- 
stead, actually and unnecessarily slow down 
operations and reduce their output would be 
asinine. 

In the days of the pre-war New Deal the 
free-labor policy of this industrial area made 
us unpopular with that considerable part of 
the administration influenced by unionisin 
and the political representatives of unionized 
communities. Our ability, in considerable 
part as a result of our industrial system, to 
set new records in war production has done 
away with a good deal of that feeling. It 
would be calamitous if it should be revived to 
the prejudice, not of ourselves, but of the 
war effort as a whole. 

It is no longer a self-complimentary theory 
of ours that our natural and created advan- 
tages enable us to meke a greater proportion- 
ate contribution to war-winning industrial 
production than other communities, inland 
or elsewhere, that have not our long start in 
such production. That has already been 
proven up to the handle. It is because we 
know and have demonstrated that we can 
make it, in constantly increasing measure, 
that we oppose any such misguided and im- 
practical effort as this to cripple or curtail 
that contribution to the common cause. 





Donald Nelson Does Not Like the Lean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, writing in the Cleveland Press 
under date of February 2, Mr. Dick 
Thornburg has aptly said, “The Soo 
lock is lean streak in pork-barrel bill.” 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I want to include this splendid 
article at this point. 


SOO IS LEAN STREAK IN PORK-BARREL BILL—KEPT 
IN OMNIBUS BILL TO ATTRACT VOTES 
(By Dick Thornburg) 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—One of the few 
streaks of “lean” in the billion-dollar pork- 
barrel bill reported out of the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee is the $8,000,000 
project for a new lock in the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. 

Congressman JOSEPH MANSFIELD (Demo- 
crat, Texas), chairman of the committee, has 
refused to permit the “Soo” item to be taken 
from the omnibus bill and submitted to the 
House as a separate unit. His reluctance is 
understandable when some other projects in 
the bill are examined. The Soo item is one of 
the projects which will attract votes on the 
floor because most Members of the House 
realize its importance to the war prcduction 
program and would hesitate to vote against 
it, no matter how much “pork” they would 
have to swallow along with it. 
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Through the canal passes 85 percent of the 
country’s iron ore. 

As it stands now the bill contains 244 
projects. It includes a $197,000,000 oar 
to construct a ditch across Florida. 
canal was started once, and a few mailtions 
were poured into excavating, but the project 
was abandoned when the Senate rejected it 
in 1939. 

Another example is the Trinity River proj- 
ect in Texas, a $115,000,000 canal scheme for 
which the “pork barrel” carries $15,000,000 as 
a starter. It has been in and out of Con- 
gress many times in the last 50 years, and in 
1920 the Army engineers recommended aban- 
donment of it. 

The river—opponents of the project say it 
is a creek except.during floods—originates in 
mid-Texas and flows some 500 miles into Gal- 
veston Bay. Fort Worth and Dallas are near 
its headwaters, and the major support for 
the project comes from these cities, which 
would be linked with the bay by a canal 
9 feet deep built along the river bed. 

Maj. Gen. Julian L. Schley, Chief of Engi- 
neers, agreed with the proposal to make a 
$15,000,000 start on the project but said that 
“canalization of the Trinity River to Fort 
Worth is not justified.” 

When the late Will Rogers heard of the 
project and saw the stream, he is reputed 
to have suggested paving it to the bay. 

The bill also contains the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Cana!, to cost $66,000,000, which 
has been turned down by Congress at least 
half a dozen times, and the $48,000,000 
Beaver-Mahoning Canal in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, also repeatedly defeated. 

The Umatilla Dam on the Columbia River, 
thrown out by the House in 1939 and the 
Senate in 1940, also is back in the bill, priced 
at $50,000,000. 

The controversial St. Lawrence seaway, a 
$277,000,000 project, is in there, too, now 
called a “defense project,” though it could 
not be completed for 5 or 6 years. 


Now what is the present status of this 
Soo lock question? 

Sometime ago, Mr. Donald Nelson, the 
exalted and presumably very capable 
one-man czar of our war production 
effort, is reliably reported to me to have 
written a letter to Chairman MANSFIELD, 
of the House Rivers and Harbor Com- 
mittee, strongly recommending that the 
committee take immediate action on the 
proposal for the new Soo lock. I as- 
sume that Mr. Nelson, fully aware as he 
must be of the vital importance of this 
new lock in our war production effort, 
probably recommended to Mr. MANSFIELD 
that he take the direct action so fre- 
quently suggested by me on this floor, 
namely, that he ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speaker’s desk Senate 
bill 2132, which was introduced in the 
other body by Senator PRENTIss M. 
Brown, of Michigan, and which passed 
the Senate by unanimous consent on 
January 16, 1942. As I have repeatedly 
said on the floor, if Mr. MANSFIELD would 
seek unanimous consent to take that bill 
from the Speaker’s desk, I confidently 
expect that there wouid be no Republican 
raising his voice in protest and that bill 
could be promptly passed in the House 
by unanimous consent, and the War De- 
partment has advised me they could start 
work at once and have the lock ready for 
operation with the opening of navigation 
in 1943, 

In the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. BEenper, 
has on at least two different cccasions 
sought to have the chairman instructed 
to follow this procedure. 
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The committee met early this week 

and refused to so instruct the chairman. 

been reliably reported to me that 

one of the motivating reasons for this 

so the fact that Mr. Donald 

in a letter to the chairman of the 

ttee reversed himself and asked 

ate previous recommendation to the 
committee be disregarded. 

Speaker, any man big 
charged with the sole ex- 
ecutive authority over our huge defense 
program, surely any man who has been 
charged with the responsibility of in- 
creasing our production of war materials 
to the great extent called for by the 
President in his recent message to the 
Congress, must appreciate the vital ne- 
cessity for the new Soo lock. Surely he 


tions at the Soo were stretched to their 
maximum efficiency and unquestionably 
closely approached their maximum ca- 
pacity. Surely he is aware of the fact 
that there are 21 huge new ore carriers 
under construction in Great Lakes ship- 
yards at the present time, which will 
have a draft of 24 feet, and he must 
appreciate that this new lock is neces- 
sary before these boats can operate on 
that draft through the Soo; the maxi- 
mum draft allowable in the present locks 
being 22 feet. It can be readily calcu- 
lated that our total ore tonnage moved 
through the locks will suffer a decrease 
of at least 1,000000 tons per year in 
these new boats alone until that new 
deeper-draft lock is put into operation. 

Faced with all these facts, of which he 
must surely be aware, it seems strange 
that it should be Mr Donald Nelson who 
withdraws his plea for early action on this 
important matter. We have been told 
that it was Mr Donald Nelson who was 
to be the supreme head of our war-pro- 
duction effort. I wonder if that be true. 
I wonder, indeed, whether Mr. Nelson is 
not permitted to appreciate the lean in 
an otherwise overfat pork-barrel bill. 
One must assume that perhaps Mr. Nel- 
son still operates under instructions from 
above, or may perhaps be but another 
victim subjected to the whims of the god 
of political expediency. Let us hope not. 





Recognition for China 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, not until 
recent weeks have we in America been 
able to grasp the real story of China’s 
fight for freedom. Not until we met a 
common foe on the field of battle could 
we understand the magnificent fighting 
heart of the Chinese. Overwhelming 
odds have not conquered these brave 
people. Poorly equipped, lacking in guns 
and planes, they have fought on. No 
nation has shown greater devotion to its 
ideals; no people have shown a greater 


determination to carry on to victory 
over the forces of aggression. 

In the passage of this legislation we 
have an opportunity to help China, an 
opportunity to show our appreciation for 
the sterling qualities of the Chinese, at a 
time when we can give them material 
help in no other way. 

From a splendid editorial, entitled 
“China—Freedom’s Ally,” recently pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor, 
I am glad to quote the following mes- 
sage: 

CHINA—FREEDOM’S ALLY 

Remembering Pearl Harbor, reflecting on 
Malaya, speculating about Singapore, and 
following the multipronged sweep of Jap- 
anese hordes down through the islands of 
the southwestern Pacific, Americans feel 
something more than sympathy welling up 
in their hearts for the Chinese. 
yes, and genuine admiration Americans 
could hardly know how extremely well the 
Chinese have been doing until Americans 
had a truer measure of the foe that the Chi- 
nese have been fighting. 

Approval by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives for ‘a 
proposed new loan of $500,000,000 to China 
is a practical expression of American confi- 
dence in the Chinese ally of freedom. Even 
if all this money cannot be converted into 
shipments of war supplies in the immediate 
future it should prove immediately useful in 
nurturing Chinese morale and in helping to 
keep stable Chungking’s political organiza- 
tion. 

The Chinese victory at Changsha, the heart- 
ening performance of Chinese forces near 
Canton, the thousand-mile march of Chi- 
nese troops to Burma—these spectacular 
events were somewhat overshadowed in the 
headlines by happenings that struck closer 
home to China’s friends in Britain and the 
United States. Now the underlying forti- 
tude and determination and cohesiveness of 
the Chinese organization are being more 
fully appreciated. 

China is a nation of war veterans today. 
It has millions of soldiers trained in 414 years 
of actual fighting. It has been keeping Japa- 
nese soldiers busy on many fronts in China. 
It seems ready to engage them on new ones, 
especially where control of the Burma Road 
may be decided. 

But financial aid to China—on a lease-lend 
basis, as has been proposed by witnesses be- 
fore the House committee—could well go 
forward as a token of gratitude for favors 
past. Fighting, as the British did after the 
fall of France, for their own survival, the 
Chinese have been defending the freedom 
and interests of all peoples who subscribe to 
civilized methods of insuring the security 
of nations. How important this resistance 
has been can be measured only as the pat- 
tern of the war unfolds. There are some who 
believe the Chinese front may develop a Ssig- 
nificance equal to that of the Russian, espe- 
cially when the time comes for a great Allied 
offensive against the Japanese terror in its 
own citadels. 





Blue Star Mothers 
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Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this occasion of congratulating 
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the Flint News-Advertiser, of Fiint, 
Mich., for their efforts in organizing the 
war mothers of America in an organiza- 
tion to be known as Blue Star Mothers. 
The Flint News-Advertiser has been very 
enthusiastic in this matter, placing be- 
hind the movement all the influence and 
resources of their paper, with Capt. 
George H. Maines, of Flint, Mich., as one 
of the nena proponents and organizers 


aoe ‘thought is definite and positive; 
namely, that American mothers are es- 
pecially patriotic, and too much atten- 
tion cannot be given to these mothers. 
When a boy leaves his home to enlist, or 
to be drafted, in the service of his coun- 
try, he does it gladly, but at the same 
time knows that there will be hardships 
connected therewith. I think possibly 
the average boy in leaving home in the 
service of his country worries more about 
his father and mother than any other 
problem that confronts him. 

With the world situation the way it is 
now, many homes will be saddened by 
the fact that their sons are absent from 
the home circle, but gladdened by the 
thought that those sons are in the serv- 
ice of their country. This is America; 
and American institutions must be pre- 
served, and the American way of life 
must continue. The American youth is 
faithful and loyal; the mothers back of 
these youths are also faithful and loyal 
and would give their lifeblood, if neces- 
sary, to save America. 

I think this movement, sponsored by 
the Flint News-Adverttiser, is a fine testi- 
monial to the loyal and patriotic mothers 
of America. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include certain extracts from the Flint 
News-Advertiser explaining the plan of 
this fine new organization. Also a poem 
dedicated to the Blue Star Mothers, by 
Ed J. Viall, the News-Advertiser staff 
poet, and a poet of unusual and out- 
standing ability, of whom Michigan is 
especially proud. 

War MOTHERS ORGANIZE, Pick Orricrer SLATE— 
300 Biue Star MoTHers GATHER aT INITIAL 
MEETING—MOVEMENT PRAISED—VETERAN OR- 
GANIZATIONS AID IN FORMATION OF First 
Unir in Untrep SratTzs 
Gratified over the success of the prelim- 

inary and organizational meeting of the Blue 

Star Mothers, committee workers in charge 

of the organization today were making plans 

for another meeting which will be held in 
the near future. 

More than 300 mothers attended the first 
meeting of the new patriotic group, held 
Sunday at the Durant Hotel ballroom. They 
represented part of more than 2,000 mothers 
who already have signed membership blanks, 
printed in the News-Advertiser, and who to- 
day are displaying blue stars in their win- 
dows—one star for every boy they have in 
service. 

In addition, Blue Star Mothers’ groups are 
being started all over the country, through 
newspapers which are following the same 
pian of sponsorship instituted by the News- 
Advertiser. 

Speakers at Sunday’s meeting included 
Frank G. Farry, chairman of the speakers’ 
bureau of the civilian defense council, Mayor 
W. O. Kelly, and Dr. R. L. Ashley, member 
of the Michigan Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission. Ed J. Viall, News-Adver- 
tiser staff poet, read a poem, To the Blue Star 
Mothers, 
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Mrs. A. J. Alarie represented the ladies’ 
auxiliary of the national corps of the Army 
and Navy Union. 


TEMPORARY OFFICERS CHOSEN 


Temporary Officers chosen included Mrs. 
A. E. Harris, president; Mrs. Frank Benison, 
first vice president; Mrs. Iva Cole, second vice 
president; Mrs. Myrtle Palmer, secretary; Mrs. 
Lena Mosher, treasurer; Mrs. Jeanette Wier, 
chaplain; Mrs. Lily Spicker, publicity chair- 
man; Mrs. Ida Sarver, chairman rules and by- 
laws committee; Mrs. Gladys Sears, chairman 
central district; Mrs. Bessie Kiefer, north dis- 
trict; Mrs. Hazel Humphrey, south district; 
Mrs. Cecile Steffen, west district; Mrs. Frances 
Gordon, east district; Mrs. Devereaux Casazza, 
Fenton. 

Members of the council are in addition to 
the officers, Mrs. Anna Miller, Mrs. Fern Rip- 
ley, Mrs. Edith Humbel, Mrs. Isa Palmer, Mrs. 
Wm. C. Roeper, Mrs. John Kennedy, Mrs. 
Gladys Pelton, Mrs. Stella Miller, Mrs. Ben 
Malin, Mrs. Eliza Trumbell, Mrs. Ben Nelson, 
Mrs. Henry Root, and Mrs. Carrie A. Headrick. 

Capt. G. H. Maines acted as chairman for 
the meeting. 

Represen atives of veterans’ organizations 
from the America Legic 1, Army and Navy 
Union, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Marine 
Veterans’ League, and the Disabled American 
Veterans were present, including, Louis Morin, 
A. R. Babcock, A. J. Alaric, A. E. Franklin, 
R. G. Kaiser, M. B. Hadley, E. J. Viall, Dr. Ash- 
ley, and Edward Michaels, Michigan chaplain 
of the Marine Corps League. 

WARNS AGAINST GOSSIP 


In his address, which he mixed with 
humorous and serious remarks, Farry said 
th». best things the mothers can do is “re- 
frain from locating your son.” He declared: 

“By this, I mean that you should keep his 
whereabouts and other information of this 
type to yourself. You never can tell who 
will be listening, and how dangerous this in- 
formation passing might turn out to be. 

“Gossip is a mean thing, whether it con- 
cerns your son or the son of your neighbor. 
We must remember this in our daily activi- 
ties—keep our mouths shut when it comes to 
telling anything about Army, Navy, or 
Marine movements. 

“And write to your boy often. Keep him 
informed as to what is going on, but forget 
about the neighborhood catastrophes, or any- 
thing that will make him feel bad. He’s 
doing his part—and you can do yours by 
writing well, and writing often.” 

COMMENDS ORGANIZATION 


Kelly commended the new organization 
and stressed its part in the civilian-defense 
pregram. “The mothers who give their sons 
to the Nation, to protect their families and 
their country, are the real backbone of the 
Nation,” he declared, adding: 

“The mothers of this community can be 
proud that they are part of the first organi- 
zation of this type in this conflict. This 
audience represents a mass sacrifice—the 
greatest sacrifice possible—with hundreds of 
mothers giving up their sons in order that 
this Nation may remain free.” 

Ashley also commended the new group and 
predicted that the organization will branch 
cut “into every nook and cranny of the 
United States.” He said the mothers can be 
proud of the efforts their sons are making 
“in the greatest and most bitter struggle the 
world has ever Known. We will be free only 
after the dictators and tyrants are crushed,” 
he declared, “and your boys are working on 
that plan right now.” 

The mothers were entertained after the 
preliminary session by the Camp McKinley 
Guards of the Ladies’ National League, who 
presented a military drill. Mrs, David Miller 
was in charge of the marching unit. 

Present at the meeting were mothers who 
have three sons each in the services. They 





were Mrs. Jeanette Weir, Mrs. Edward Hum- 
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bel, and Mrs. Herbert W. Ripley, who had 
three sons at Pearl Harbor, one, a stepson, 
killed in action. 

At a meeting of Flint Garrison, No. 503, 
Army and Navy Union, held in the memorial 
room at the courthouse Monday night, the 
members voted to present the newly organ- 
ized Blue Star Mothers’ Association a regula- 
tion American flag to be presented at the 
next regular meeting, according to Albert J. 
Alarie, deputy national welfare officer. 

Peter Kast is garrison commander and 
presided at the meeting. 


To THE BLUE Star MOTHERS 


As I think of blue star mothers 
There’s a tender memory 

Of the girl I left behind me, 
When I sailed across the sea. 

And among my choicest treasures, 
Is the flag with one blue star, 

That graced her parlor window 
While her boy was off to war. 


Perhaps I didn’t realize then, 
Her sacrifice and tears. 

The load she carried day by day 
From worry, love, and fears. 

The silent prayers she offered, 
And how her heart would yearn, 

For the day when war was ended, 
And she’d see my safe return. 


Now once more the world’s in turmoil. 
And again our country calls, 
The youth across the Nation, 
Into service bravely falls. 
And again the blue star mother, 
With her worries and her fears, 
Bravely gives her boy for freedom, 
And subdues the burning tears. 


So let’s pay an honored tribute, 
To the mothers of today, 
Who have within their window, 
A blue star upon display. 
Let their names go down in history, 
As an army strong and great, 
For they also serve their country, 
Who just stand aside and wait. 
—Ed J. Viall. 


Bive Star ORGANIZATION COMMENDED BY 
OFFICIALS 


Commendation of the News-Advertiser’s 
organization of Blue Star Mothers, which is 
headed for national expansion, has come from 
outstanding public officials. 

The following are excerpts from some of 
the letters which were read at the organiza- 
tional meeting of the movement Sunday: 

“The formation of the Blue Star Mothers 
should be very effective and is bound to do 
a great deal of good throughout America.”— 
Maj. Paul H. Griffith and Leonce R. Legendre, 
American Legion legislative headquarters, 
Washington. 

“I want to commend the News-Advertiser 
for sponsoring the idea of Blue Star Mothers. 
I think the plan is an excellent one, not only 
to pay tribute to the boys in the armed serv- 
ices and their families but believe the whole 
Nation would be in favor of it being brought 
to their attention.”—United States Senator 
PRENTISS BROWN. 

“The News-Advertiser is to be commended 
for sponsoring the new patriotic organization, 
Blue Star Mothers. The mothers of the boys 
in the armed forces have the greatest interest 
of their lives in common, and good is bound 
to come from their association. My best 
wishes for success in this praiseworthy under- 
taking.”—Edward J. Jeffries, mayor of Detroit. 

“T heartily commend your Blue Star Moth- 
ers idea. Mothers serve the Nation quite as 
definitely as do their sons. It is a service of 
high sacrifice. It certainly is ‘the last full 
measure of devotion.’ A star in the window 
is as much a badge of honor as a star upon 
the flag. Best wishes for success.”—United 
States Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 





“I am very much impressed with the idea 
of organizing mothers having sons in the 
service in an organization to be called Blue 
Star Mothers. American youth is faithful; 
the mothers back of these youths would give 
their lifeblood if n to save America. 
* * * I hope the News-Advertiser’s idea 
attains great success.”—Representative WiL- 
114M W. BLACKNEY. 

“The Blue Star Mothers sponsored by the 
Flint News-Advertiser ought to be developed 
into a national organization. I heartily en- 
dorse this worthy and patriotic movement 
and commend its extension into every com- 
munity. The oldest active veteran associa- 
tion, the Army and Navy Union, will cooper- 
ate in this splendid endeavor.”—William C. 
Krueger, national commander, Cleveland. 





Bundles for Mrs. Roosevelt and the 
President 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
this morning that old statement: 


Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's. 


It occurred to me, in connection with 
this campaign of “bundles for Congress- 
men,” that the President was being 
neglected. No one has said anything 
about sending him any bundles for his 
part in the pension legislation, and my 
information is that he will get $17,000 a 
year so long as he lives after he retires 
under the terms of the bill he signed. He 
did not lose any time getting his name 
on it. He ought to have a bundle, too. 

The First Lady ought to have a bundle, 
several of them, for getting all of her 
friends, dancers and all, on the public 
pay roll. From the day she sought to 
discredit the Dies committee by going 
before it with a group of Communists she 
has been placing her friends in Govern- 
ment positions. 

She attempted to get Joseph Lash, an 
able-bodied young man of draft age, who 
has made some queer statements, into 
the Navy Intelligence Service; but after 
looking at the records of the Dies com- 
mittee the Navy did not see it that way. 

Her fiscal agent, Mrs. Lindley, whose 
husband wrote a biography of the Presi- 
dent, has been placed in a $5,600 Govern- 
ment position. 

More recently, Melvyn Hesselberg, alias 
Melvyn Douglas, the actor, whose wife 
is a Democratic National Committee 
woman from California, was placed on 
the pay roll of the O. C. D. at a salary 
of $8,000 a year. . 

Now we have the originator of the 
“Eleanor Glide,” night-club dancer and 
entertainer, put on the O. C. D. pay roll 
at a salary of $4,600 a year to teach the 
children dancing. 

Yes; Eleanor, for getting her friends 
on the public pay roll—getting them, as 
it might be said, pensions—should have, 
along with all the rest of us, her “bundle.” 
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And if the President wants the support 
and confidence of the public, instead of 
asking, through Flynn, for the defeat of 
all Republican candidates for Congress, 
let him “bundle” the First Lady from the 
front of the public stage, where she is 
making our war efforts ridiculous and 
causing her own good judgment and sin- 
cerity to be questioned. 





Three Bills Introduced 
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HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to mentien briefly three 
bills that I am introducing. 

REPEAL CONGRESSIONAL RETIREMENT 


The first, which wil] be put in the 
hopper today, would repeal those por- 
tions of the recent amendments to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act that make 
the President and Members of Congress 
eligible to contribute to the retirement 
fund with benefits at 62, the so-called 
congressional pensions. In my judgment, 
that should never have been passed; and 
had I been on the floor when the matter 
came up January 21, there would have 
been a demand for a roll call. I did not 
come over to the Capito] that day until 
early afternoon, having spent the entire 
previous day in hearings on the fourth 
supplemental defense appropriations bill, 
and being obliged to spend considerable 
time the next day on correspondence 
and departmental) business on request of 
constituents. As Members know, the 
matter came up without notice after we 
had been told an uncontested naval bill 
was all that was on the calendar. This 
pension matter was slipped in and the 
House adjourned after a very brief ses- 
sion. I desire to place myself on record 
as being opposed to handling things that 
way and opposed to the legislation inso- 
far as it relates to the President and 
Members of Congress, and therefore in- 
troduce this repealer. 

VETERANS’ CARE AND BENEFITS 


The second bill I desire to mention is 
one that I introduced yesterday, H. R. 
6527, to take care of a situation with 
reference to veterans of this war who are 
being discharged and who are unable to 
qualify for hospital or domiciliary care. 
Under existing legislation, all World War 
veterans can get such care, but veterans 
of this war now being discharged are 
unable to get hospital or domiciliary care 
unless or until they prove service con- 
nection for their disability. 

The third bill is one that I propose to 
introduce today, a bill to provide that 
men in the Reserve who are killed in ac- 
tive duty may have their 6-month death 
gratuity paid to dependent parents. Un- 
der existing law, unless they have desig- 
nated their parents as a beneficiary it 
is not so payable. 


All of these bills are of general interest 
and I hope you will express your interest 
to the committees to which they are 
referred. 





Dr. Moulton on St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6,1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, the head of Brook- 
ings Institute, has been regarded by the 
opponents of waterway transportation as 
the highest possible authority upon that 
subject. He has written several books 
and is the author of many essays in sup- 
port of the railroad point of view with 
reference to inland navigation. The edi- 
tor of Railway Age and other propagan- 
dists have quoted Dr. Moulton on many 
occasions. They will probably never at- 
tempt to quote him again on the subject 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. His recent 
book, The St. Lawrence Navigation and 
Power Project. completely refutes the 
contention of the railroads with refer- 
ence to the St. Lawrence. On page 
No. 190 of Dr. Moulton’s book is the 
following reference to that subject: 


[Excerpt from the St. Lawrence Navigation 
and Power Project, by Harold G. Moulton, 
Charles 8. Morgan, and Adah L. Lee, pp. 
190 and 191] 


The waterway would not seriously affect 
the financial position of American railroads. 
In view of the conclusions heretofore reached 
as to the volume and character of the traffic 
that would be likely to make use of the St. 
Lawrence waterway it is clear that no im- 
portant effects on the earnings of American 
railroads are to be anticipated. So far as 
general merchandise traffic is concerned, the 
diversion of traffic would be of very moderate 
extent and not sufficient to produce either 
an appreciable reduction of railroad earnings 
or a reduction of rail rates to hola the traffic 
to the rail lines. Our traffic analyses indicate 
a total of something like 5,000,000,000 ton- 
miles of United States traffic that might use 
the waterway, and of this total grain con- 
stitutes about 40 percent, the greater part of 
which now moves east by water. (See ch. 
VLI.) In view of the fact that some of the 
other traffic included in our total estimates 
also now moves over the St. Lawrence route 
by water, something like 3.5 billion ton-miles 
represents the probable extent of outright 
traffic diversion from United States railroads. 
This is less than 2 percent of the total traffic 
now carried by the railroads of the eastern 
district, which in 1928 amounted to 183,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles of revenue-producing 
freight. The loss of revenues involved should 
clearly not be a matter of vital concern to 
the railways. 

The rail carriers having their eastern ter- 
mini at Lake Michigan or Lake Superior ports 
would not be adversely affected in any de- 
gree by the construction of the waterway. 
On the contrary, they stand to benefit in 
proportion as the waterway proved effective. 
It has long been the view of these carriers 
that they have been accorded divisions of 
through rail rates disproportionate, distance 
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and serviee considered, to those received by 
their eastern connections. The waterway 
would tend to render them independent of 
other groups of rail carriers. Also, if the new 
route proved effective as a carrier, it would 
tend to better the economic condition of the 
Northwest, where the growth of traffic in re- 
cent years has been perceptibly less than in 
most other parts of the country. 





Justice for the Doughboy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
urged to support the administration in 
all of its acts. We are charged with dis- 
loyalty, with being public enemies, if we 
so much as venture to question any act 
of the administration or its many ap- 
pointees. The chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee makes the 
broad, false charge that Republicans as 
a whole are unpatriotic. 

Congress goes along with the President. 
In a few minutes, just because he asks it, 
it voted to give China $500,000,000. Be- 
cause the President says it is necessary, 
it voted funds for the Office of Civilian 
Defense—this even after it knew that Mrs. 
Roosevelt and LaGuardia were making a 
farce of the organization; yes, even after 
some of us knew, as did I, through reports 
from our home districts, that the local 
organizations were far, far ahead of the 
Government’s O. C. D. representatives in 
real civilian-defense work. 

This week we learned of the appoint- 
ment of Melvyn Hesselberg, now known 
as Melvyn Douglas, movie actor, to the 
directorship of O. C. D.’s new Arts Coun- 
cil, at a salary of $8,000 per year, “when 
he is working.” 

We learn now that Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
dear friend, the former night-club 
dancer who originated the Eleanor glide, 
Mayris Chaney, has been appointed, at 
a salary of $4,600 a year, to aid in super- 
vising children’s activities in the O. C. D. 

Recently an editorial writer for the 
Communist publication, the Daily 
Worker, was appointed by the President 
to an $8,000-a-year job as a writer and 
analyst in the Office of Facts and 
Figures. 

Some of the Congressmen are getting 
mighty sick of appropriating billions of 
dollars on the plea that it is for national 
defense and then seeing it wasted by 
professional spenders. Nor are they the 
only ones who are beginning to demand 
a more judicious expenditure of public 
funds. 

Read the following letter which came 
in from my home town this morning, 
from a former veteran: 

ALLEGAN, Micu., February 4, 1942. 

Dear Mr. Horrman: I read with interest 
your “Justice for the Farmer” speech. How- 
ever, I think we will eventually get our 
share. The primary thing that irks me 
and would you is that the true doughboy 
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who does the dirty work receives so little of 
the benefits of rationing and price saving. 

I wish our President woulo knew the 
things that I know about war casualties and 
treatment of same as I saw it in 1918. 

I was wounded in chest and also abdomen 
and a shrapnel cut on left foot. Although 
not deep, those wounds bled profusely. My 
clothes were so saturated that they were cut 
off with large shears and the shoes were also 
cut off, just slit, beginning at toes. I guess 
they accidently cut off my identification tag 
so I landed in an officers’ quarters, finally at 
the hospital 

Here we were served fried chicken, egg nog, 
and ice cream every Sunday. I was trere 4 
months and then shipped to a casualty camp 
at , France, and placed with the dough- 
boys of my own rank. The fooc was terrible 
and we had to sleep on the ground with rain 
running through our tents alm**t daily On 
Thanksgiving Day of 1918 my d‘mner was one 
boiled potato: one spoon of canned tomatoes, 
cold out of can’ one spoon of canned pork 
and beans; one slice of bread, nx butter: one 
cup of chicory. black. 

Now we are rationing sugar We have a 
huge surplus oi butter and, anyhow, why in 
hell can’t we see to it that our doughboys 
eat as good as the officers? They go over the 
top ahead of the officers. I have seen many 
of them die with a grim smile Don’t they 
deserve the best? 

Now I realize that a wounued, disabled 
soldier is not an asset to his Government, 
but he is human. Mr. Roosevejt has every 
sort of stooge imaginable hanging on his 
shirt tail. I wish he would appoint just one 
good, sincere, honest man to inspect our 
Army casualty camps. A man that will see 
that our wounded soldiers are treated, not 
like worn-out horses and mules, but with 
respect and decency and a little of the goods 
we are saving so that they may have same. 

I have felt ever since 1918 that cur treat- 
ment of war casuals was a disgrace to the 
great democracy we represent. 

I am perfect’y satisfied with my status 
here on this big farm and want no job, so 
I feel that I can speak freely and frankly. 

Very truly yours, 











Program of Disabled American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day following the last Armistice Day, I 
had the pleasure of having the national 
commancder of the D. A. V., Maj. Laurence 
R. Melton, of Dallas, Tex., together with 
his national chief of staff, P. D. Jackson, 
also of Dallas, Tex., and the national 
service director, Millard W. Rice, as my 
guests at one of the regular luncheons of 
the Texas delegation, in the Speaker’s 
dining room. 

During the ccurse of that luncheon, 
National Commander Melton—who has 
long been a personal friend of mine, and 
for whom I have the highest admiration 
and respect—called my attention to the 
Outline of policies and objectives of the 
D. A. V., as it appeared on the front page 
of the October 30, 1941, issue of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans Seemi-Monthly. 
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Three points are emphasized in the 
outline: First, preserve America; second, 
protect and promote welfare of America’s 
disabled defenders; and third, provide 
adequate benefits to dependents of serv- 
ice-disabled. All of the detailed objec- 
tives adopted by the D. A. V. at its recent 
twenty-first annual national convention, 
in Louisville, Ky., are grouped under 
these three interrelated points. 

As amended, I here insert such outline, 
as follows: 


PoLicies AND OBJECTIVES OF THE DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


I. PRESERVE AMERICA 


A. Promote active workable representative 
democracy in America 

B. Protect democratic institutions of 
America against -subversive forces. 

C. Prepare America to protect itself against 
any possible aggression. 

D. Endorse President's policies as to pres- 
ervation of democracies. 


Il. PROTECT AND PROMOTE WELFARE OF AMERICA’S 
DISABLED DEFENDERS (H. R. 6229, by Hon. 
JoHN E. RANKIN, of Mississippi) 


A. Extend Disabled American Veterans 
service to all of America's disabled defenders 
(policy) 

B. Authorize tiberalized evaluation of evi- 
dence for service connections (H. R. 4905, by 
Mr RANKIN of Mississippi, now Public No 
361): 

1. Reinstate direct-service connections 
granted by the President’s special review 
boards (H. R. 6161 b Hon. Joe B. Bates. of 
Kentucky) 

2. Veterans’ Administration to be bound 
by medical findings and diagnoses officially 
recorded (administrative) 

8. Place combat veteran on each Veterans’ 
Administration rating board (administra- 
tive) 

C. Provide increased monetary benefits for 
disabled defenders: 

1. Increase compensation and pension pay- 
ments by 10 percent for every 10-percent in- 
crease in cost of living over 1940 figure (H R. 
6234, by Hon J HarpIn Peterson, of Florida). 

2. Provide minimum 10-percent rating for 
wounded or gassed veteran (H R. 2116. by 
Mr Jerry Voornis. of California). 

3. Increase basic ratings by 20 percent for 
each 5 years after age of 40 (H R. 6126, by 
Mr. Voornis of California) 

4. Restore full compensation to the so- 
called presumptives (H R. 2466, by Hon. 
Grorce M. Grant, of Alabama) 

5. Provide full compensation or pension to 
single hospitalized veterans (H. R. 6113. by 
Hon. Harotp K CLAYPooL of Ohio) 

6. Award $100 monthly to hospitalized serv- 
ice-connected disabled World War veterans 
with dependents (H. R 6117, by Hon. A L. 
ALLEN, of Louisiana) 

7. Provide $100 monthly to service-con- 
nected disabled World War veterans after age 
of 60 (H. R 6246, by Mr. Peterson of Florida). 

8. Increase pensions to war veterans with 
permanent total nonservice disabilities to 
$60 per month (H. R. 6125, by Mr. Voornis 
of California). 

D. Liberalize Veterans’ Administration de- 
terminations: 

1. Determine permanent total disability on 
individual inability to follow any substan- 
tially gainful occupation (H. R. 2289, by Hon. 
J. HARDIN PETERSON, Of Florida) 

2. Eliminate statutory limitations as to 
applications for benefits (H. R. 2260, by Hon. 
ANDREW EDMISTON, as to disability retirement 
benefits H. R. 2034, by Hon. Lawrence J. 
Connery, as to adjusted compensation). 

3. Define “misconduct” only as “felonious 
misconduct” (H. R. 2226, by Mr. Bares, of 
Kentucky). 





4. Adjudicate claims retroactively according 
to facts (H. R. 2491, by Hon. Joseru R. Brr- 
SON). 

5. Adjudicate pending claims after death 
of veteran (H. R. 2464, by Hon. Grorce M. 
Grant, of Alabama). ; 

6. Death to be presumed after 7 years of un- 
explained absence (H. R. 4787, by Hon. Eprrn 
Nourse Rocers, of Massachusetts). 

7. Forfeit benefits only where evidence is 
clearly not sufficient (H. R. 2476, by Hon. 
JouHN L. MCMILLAN). 

8. Veterans guilty of fraud to be subject to 
fine or imprisonment (H. R. 2476, by Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN). 

- 9. Liberalize adjunct dental treatment (ad- 
ministrative) . 

10. Appoint permanent Disabled American 
Veterans rating schedule committee (admin- 
istrative) 

E. Liberalize insurance benefits: 

1. Reduce interest on Government insur- 
ance policy loans to 4 percent (H. R. 6114, by 
Hon. VicrorR WICKERSHAM). 

2. Permit suit on any Government life-in- 
surance policy at any time (H. R. 2288, by 
Mr. Peterson of Florida). 

3. Make Government life-insurance policies 


“incontestable after 1 year (H. R. 6118, by Hon. 


ALBERT J. ENGEL). 

4 Return premiums paid on canceled Gov- 
ernment life-insurance policies (H R. 6118, by 
Mr ENGEL). 

5. Provide insurance protection to World 
War veterans who have received 240 or more 
monthly installments of insurance benefits 
(H. R. 6119, by Mr. ENGEL). 

6. Veterans receiving insurance benefits on 
permanent and total disability not to be re- 
examined more than once each 5 years (H. R. 
6160, by Mr. Bates of Kentucky). 

7. Provide permanent total disability in- 
surance for armed forces (H. R. 6116, by Hon. 
JaMEs E. VAN ZANDT) 

8. Extend 5-year level-premium term policy 
privilege for fourth period (H. R. 4402, by Mr. 
RANKIN of Mississippi) 

F. Provide miscellaneous benefits: 

1. Extend effective preferences for service 
connected disabled World War veterans, their 
wives and widows, for all Government em- 
ployment for which qualified (H. R. 2522, by 
Hon. Joe Starnes, of Alabama). 

2. Expand vocational training and place- 
ment opportunities for handicapped (admin- 
istrative) 

3. Secure minimum annual salary of $1,500 
for all Federal employees (H. R. 6217, by Hon. 
ROBERT RAMSPECK ). 

4 Extend preferences of appointment to 
West Point and Annapolis Academies to sons 
of service-connected, disabled veterans (H. R. 
6181, by Mr. EpmiIsTon). 

5. Extend Federal surplus marketing food- 
stamp plan to all compensated World War 
veterans and their dependents (administra- 
tive). 

6. Provide adjusted compensation for pro- 
visional officers (H. R. 2529, by Hon. ArTHUR 
D. HEALEY). 

7. Establish Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
boards of appeals and reviews with authority 
to grant honorable-discharge certificates 
(H. R. 2229, by Hon. Overton Brooxs, and 
H. R. 2468, by Hon. Ep. V. Izac). 

8. National cemetery in every State (policy) . 

III. Provide adequate benefits to depend- 
ents of service disabled: 

A. Provide pension of $60 per month to 
widows of World War veterans who have died 
by reason of service-connected disability, or 
who suffered permanent total combat dis- 
ability (H. R. 6124, by Mrs. Rocrers of Massa- 
chusetts) . 

B. Provide pension of $50 per month to de- 
pendent widows of deceased World War vet- 
erans who were suffering from service-con- 
nected disability (H. R. 6112, by Mr. Cray- 
POOL). 

C. Extend pensions to dependents of veter- 
ans who suffered disability traceable to exami- 
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nation, or hospital treatment, or vocational 
training (H. R. 6123, by Mrs. Rocers of Massa- 
chusetts) 


D. Widows otherwise eligible for pension to 
be eligible if married to and living with the 
veteran for 2 years immediately preceding his 
death, or, if being married, she gave birth to 
a child by the veteran (H. R. 2272, by Hon. 
JouN LESINSK!). 

E. Regard children attending accredited 
schools as dependent until age 21 (H. R. 6122, 
by Mrs. Rocrrs of Massachusetts) . 

F. Provide pensions to dependent parents 
of deceased service-connected disabled war 
veterans (H. R. 6162, by Mr. CLayPoo.). 


Mr. Speaker, the various objectives 
under the last two main points above are 
embodied in the D. A. V. omnibus bill, 
H. R. 6229, introduced by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, the Honorable Joun E. 
Ranxin, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee‘on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

This extensive program of the D. A. V. 
is certainly well integrated, looking to 
the welfare of country, communities, and 
comrades. It appears to be predicated 
upon the principle that promoting and 
providing for the welfare of America’s 
disabled defenders and their dependents 
will thereby help to promote, protect, and 
preserve America and its democratic in- 
stitutions. 

These interdependent policies and ob- 
jectives, moreover, infer that America 
will be able to continue to provide ade- 
quately for its disabled defenders and 
their dependents only if democratic 
America is first preserved. The protec- 
tion, preservation, and promotion of 
America is inevitably linked up with ade- 
quate provisions for America’s disabled 
defenders and their dependents. 

Having known Laurence Melton for 
many years, as an esteemed civic-minded 
fellow Texan, and as a paid-up life mem- 
ber of the D. A. V. myself, I think the 
D. A. V. is to be congratulated upon its 
good fortune in having elected Laurence 
Melton as its new national commander 
for the current year. 

I am sure that he will.give of his best 
tothe D. A. V. I know that he will strive 
to make it more serviceable than it has 
been in the past. 

It is particularly noteworthy that, upon 
attaining its majority after 21 years of 
service, the D. A. V.—in addition to 
maintaining its national rehabilitation 
service set-up in all of the regional: 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration 
for the benefit of the human aftermath 
of World War No. 1—patriotically decided 
at its last national meeting to take on the 
task of extending its services to Amer- 
ica’s disabled defenders of the present 
and of the future. 

Every veteran who was either wounded, 


gassed, injured, or disabled by reason of» 


his active service in World War No. 1, who 
is, therefore, eligible for membership in 
this service-giving outfit, ought to give 
his support to its program. and policies 
by becoming a paid-up life member of 
the D. A. V., which he can do by payment 
of $50 in cash, or by a down payment of 
$5 plus $1 or more per month until 
fully paid. 

Application and payment for D. A. V. 
life membership should be sent to my 
long-time friend, Vivian D. Corbly, Na- 
tional Adjutant, Disabled American Vet- 


— 2840 Melrose Avenue, Cincinnati, 
0. 

America will remember to provide ade- 
quately for its disabled American veter- 
ans of World War No. 1 only to the degree 
that they remember—unitedly through 
their own outfit—to insist upon justice 
and service, 





Parasites 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
' OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 4, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President said in substance—and it was 
front-page in every Washington paper— 
that the “parasites” would have to get 
out of Washington. If they did not, the 
Government might be forced to put them 
out because there was not room enough 
in Washington for the Government 
workers being brought in by the thou- 
sands—this in spite of the fact that thou- 
sands of new homes and apartments have 
been constructed here at private and 
Government expense. There is also a 
shortage of office space. 

The administration might cease cre- 
ating new boards, agencies, and commis- 
sions, each with its additional Federal 
employees. Nor have any of the high- 
ranking Federal officials given any in- 
dication of their willingness to give up 
private bedrooms, bathrooms, dining 
rooms in some of their office buildings. 

The creation of one new board or 
agency calls for the appointment of 
another to look after the first. On the 
part of too many Federal employees there 
is a disposition to insist upon higher 
pay, shorter working hours, less work. 

Before American citizens who have 
business here are required to leave, or 
those who want to come on business trips 
forced to stay away, it might be well for 
the President to move the “foreign col- 
ony” White House “hangers on” to some 
other American city. Washington has 
more than its quota of former royalty. 

THE PRESIDENT’S BIRTHDAY 


While the President was bemoaning 
the lack of hotel, apartment-house, and 
resident accommodations—and there is 
an alarming shortage—he went ahead 
with the birthday balls and celebrations, 
and movie stars from far and near, to- 
gether with other notables, were right 
well entertained, as were many others 
who flocked here at the President’s in- 
vitation to help celebrate his sixtieth 
birthday. Were they “parasites” while 
here? Or just not-needed visitors? 

A BIRTHDAY GIFT 

As a birthday gift to the President, 
World Fellowship, Inc., sent Congress- 
men propaganda requesting that, as a 
gift to the President on his birthday, 
January 30, 1942, there be passed by the 
Congress a joint resolution giving the 
President $100,000,000 to be spent at his 
discretion to form a supergovernment of 
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the world, to be known as United Nations 
of the World. 

The resolution also asked that the 
President be given $1,000,000,000 as a 
gift to a United Nations of the World, 
when formed, to be spent for such pur- 
Poses as that organization, controlled by 
foreigners, desired. 

This hundred million dollars and this 
billion dollars was to be collected exclu- 
sively from the taxpayers of the United 
States, of. which, incidentally, you hap- 
pen to be one. 

If you think the scheme not worthy of 
your consideration, just remember that 
the idea is backed by, among others, Jus- 
tice Roberts, of the United States Su- 
preme Court; by Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior; and that last week in Collier’s 
there appeared a suggestion that some 
such plan should be investigated with a 
view of adoption. 

The idea is that while we are fighting 
a war to preserve our Nation we sur- 
render our independence and become a 
part of a United Nations of the World, 
at an initiation fee of $1,100,000,000. 

A MIRACLE? 


Not only do those who advocate this 
new-world supergovernment think it 
time to slough off our national independ- 
ence but they evidently believe that the 
National Treasury, like the barrel of meal 
and the cruse of oil of the widow who 
fed the prophet Elijah, will never be 
empty and that we can find $1,100.000,- 
000 just by looking on the doorstep, even 
though the carrying on of the war and 
our national defense requires the spend- 
ing of billions of dollars. 

WHO IS FIGHTING THIS WAR? 


Do not let anyone tell you that the 
United States is not doing its part to- 
ward the winning of this World War. If 
your own community has not already 
given someone’s boy as a sacrifice, it has 
sent many a young man tothefront. The 
taxes you will pay, the inconveniences 
to which you will submit, the giving up of 
many things which you have considered 
as necessities which you must endure, as 
this war goes on, are as nothing when 
compared to the sacrifices of those who 
go and those who send their loved ones. 

To those who think we are not doing 
our share financially, let me call atten- 
tion to the fact that, while Great Britain, 
with 500,000,000 peopie, has appropriated 
$33,000,000,000 for war purposes, your 
Congress has appropriated more than 
$26,000,000,000 for the Navy alone; that, 
with a population of 131,000,000, we have 
appropriated $104,000,000,000 toward the 
war effort and national defense; and 
that, for lend-lease alone, we appropri- 
ated $19,000,000,000. The United States 
has given the warring nations, princi- 
pally Great Britain, more than half as 
much as Great Britain has appropriated 
during the whole war. 

THE SUPREME SACRIFICE 


You will recall that, when much of the 
German armec force was engaged in. 
Russia, more than a thousand miles from 
the English Channel, the English people 
demanded that Churchill send an expe- 
ditionary force across the channel to in- 
vade Germany, but that he refused, say- 
ing, in substance, that such a move would 
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be suicidal and he would not send out any 
Englishmen to act as suicide squads. 

Many are now writing in, asking 
whether the American soldiers who just 
landed in Ireland are to be used in the 
attempt to invade Germany. We have 
been told that our air pilots are to bomb 
Germany. Many letters have been re- 
ceived, demanding that we send aid to 
MacArthur, who, with a handful of men, 
is waging a heroic war more than 7,000 
miles away across the Pacific. 





Address Before Mahoning Valley Re- 


sources Committee, Youngstown, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp. I include the following address which 
I delivered before the Mahoning Valley 
Resources Committee in Youngstown, 
Saturday, January 31, 1942: 


Members of the Mahoning Valley Resources 
Committee, in years past we worked for water 
transportation for the Youngstown district 
because we knew that lower freight rates 
were necessary for our survival as a steel- 
producing center. Now in this critical year 
of 1942 we are working for it also because 
of its importance for national defense. 

Already we are facing conditions similar 
to those prevailing in the last war, but far 
more serious. You remember how in 1917 
and 1918 the congestion in the Conway yards, 
the railroad gateway to the Youngstown dis- 
trict, tied up transportation of troops and 
necessary war materials to such an extent 
that the yards came to be dubbed the “Ver- 
dun of America.” Since then the yards have 
been enlarged at Government expense, but 
all of you who do even a little traveling have 
seen the extent to which the bare begin- 
ning of our flow of men and munitions is 
burdening the railroads. 

Had the Beaver-Mahoning waterway been 
constructed when Congress approved it in 
1935 and President Roosevelt allocated $5,- 
000,000 to begin the work, this bottleneck 
would have been eliminated. The Army en- 
gineers called attention to the need of aux- 
iliary transportation in these busy valleys 
where East and West meet, and emphasized 
the importance of immediate action to fa- 
cilitate traffic in case the United States should 
again find itself at war. Now we are being 
attacked by the strongest and most desperate 
combination cf enemies we have ever had to 
face. In the present state of affairs there 
is no telling how long the war will last. 
Who can say at this moment whether we 
may not lose some of our allies and Britain 
and the United States will not have to face 
most cf the world alone in a war which may 
last for many years? In a prolonged war a 
waterway connecting the Youngstown dis- 
trict with the Ohio River and the Mississippi 
would be of inestimable value to our coun- 
try. It would carry the heavy, slow-moving 
freight, and free the rails for the swift move- 
ment of troops and materials which in time 
of danger must have unimpeded right-of-way. 

he danger of another serious wartime tie- 
up is not merely to the east of us but to 
the north. There are not enough barges on 


the Great Lakes to bring down all the ore 
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that is needed, and conditions will become 
worse as new furnaces are completed and go 
into blast. The through canal from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio River which the Army engi- 
neers first recommended would now provide 
rapid and orderly movement of ore from the 
mines in Minnesota to the mills in the 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh, and Ohio River dis- 
tricts. Events have already vindicated your 
foresight and the foresight of many far-seeing 
men, from George Washington to our own 
time, who have recognized the importance to 
this Nation of linking the Great Lakes with 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

But even forgetting the through canal and 
considering only the short one from the 
Youngstown district to the Ohio, this alone 
would relieve the present congestion and the 
worse conditions which are coming by freeing 
thousands of freight cars now used for haul- 
ing coal and allowing them to supplement 
the fleets on the Great Lakes. I know that 
it is costly to haul ore by rail, but it is still 
mcre costly to risk defeat or military delay 
which will cost the lives of American boys. 
Again, I say, if even the short canal had 
been constructed in 1935, when it received 
congressional and Presidential approval, the 
expense would be more than made up now by 
the savings the Federal Government would 
make through this auxiliary means of trans- 
portation. 

After the last war, acting under the delu- 
sion that there were not going to be any more 
wars and we would never need to fight again, 
this Nation scrapped a large part of its battle 
fleet. We must not allow Congress to make 
the same sort of mistake now. I have in 
mind the relation of the Youngstown district 
to the national welfare. 

Our enemies are trying to persuade Con- 
gressmen that what happens to the Youngs- 
town district is of no concern to the Federal 
Government. They would keep on crippling 
you as competitors in order to improve their 
own position in the industry, and so they are 
working to prevent Congress from giving you 
relief you need from exorbitant freight rates. 
They never think of the national importance 
of these valleys. The steel mills of the 
Beaver and Mahoning valleys produce 10 
percent of all the steel made in the United 
States. They are not merely local affairs, 
they are national assets, of tremendous value 
to the protection of this country. The lives 
of countless boys on the fighting fronts de- 
pend upon them; if total war brings enemy 
bombers over our own cities, the existence of 
these mills, producing the raw materials of 
defense, will save the lives of untold num- 
bers of men and women and children, and 
may even save our freedom and our civiliza- 
tion as well. 

You, who are called upon to protect the 
resources of these valleys, must make certain 
that Congress understands what has hap- 
pened to your industries and why the rail- 
roads and your competitors in the Pittsburgh 
district are fighting to keep you from getting 
relief. If Congress is once made to under- 
stand that one-tenth of the steel capacity 
the United States depends upon is in these 
valleys and will dry up if present conditions 
continue, you may feel sure that you will be 
given the relief you must have to survive. 

The Monongahela, the Allegheny, and the 
Ohio Rivers were developed at Federal ex- 
pense because Congress saw their value to 
the Nation. The growth of the steel indus- 
try in those districts came as a direct resuit 
of river navigation. The railroads did not 
sufier from the development of water trans- 
portation. In 1900 rail tonnage through 
Pittsburgh was 54,000,000 tons and water ton- 
nage 8,000,000 tons. By 1925, after Pitts- 
burgh hed for years benefited by the open- 
ing of its rivers, Pittsburgh’s annual rail ton- 
nage was 175,000,C00 and its annual water 
tonnage was 43,000,000. 

The Youngstown district is the only prin- 
cipal district which has not been afforded the 
advantages and savings of water transporta- 





tion. Large amounts of Federal money have 
been spent to benefit your competitors not 
only in the Pittsburgh district and along the 
Ohio River—which resulted in the establish- 
ment of a number of new mills—but also at 
Chicago, East Chicago, and Gary. The lower 
lake ports have received tremendous amounts 
of Federal money for harbor developments 
for the benefit of rail carriers and lake trans- 
portation. The harbor at Monroe, Mich., was 
improved at Federal expense for the benefit of 
one company which moved out of the Ma- 
honing Valley because it could not compete 
under rail transpcrtation costs existing in the 
valley. The harbor at Conneaut, Ohio, was 
improved for the benefit of the United States 
Steel Corporation and its wholly owned rail- 
road, the Bessemer & Lake Erie, running from 
that port to Pittsburgh. The A. M. Byers 
Co.’s plant at Girard, in the heart of the 
Youngstown district, is a classic example of 
a steel plant moving from the Youngstown 
district to the Pitts»urgh district on the Ohio 
River because of too high assembly costs in 
the Mahoning Valley. 

At present Youngstown is leading the Na- 
tion in the collection of scrap for its mills. 
In these valleys everyone knows that scrap is 
an essential in the making of steel. The 
usual proportion is 50 percent scrap and 50 
percent pig iron. Since our mills began to 
speed up there is a national scarcity of 
scrap—not because there is not enough scrap 
in the country, for we know there are literally 
millions of tons lying around in backyards 
and basements and on farms and in all sorts 
of odd places, but because no one has taken 
the trouble to turn it in. 

Here in the Mahoning Valley many of your 
mills and furnaces have had to shut down for 
lack of scrap. One Youngstown company— 
Republic Steel—lost production of 14,000 tons 
of steel in November for lack of scrap. In 
December it lost 22,000 tons for the same 
reason. Other companies lost proportionately. 
I don’t need to tell you how many planes or 
tanks or destroyers this would have built. 
And the worst of it is that the failure of your 
mills to produce what is needed for national 
defense will continue for months to come 
unless the people of this country wake up and 
collect the useless iron and steel they have 
around their homes and farms and places of 
business. 

If you in these steel-making valleys had 
water transportation and could bring up 
scrap from the Ohio River you could afford 
to pay farmers all the way down to the lower 
reaches of the Mississippi enough to make it 
worth their while to gather up the old and 
unused equipment now rusting away, and 
turn it in for cash. 

In this way, again, your waterway would 
be a national asset. The benefit to your 
mills and your workmen would be small in 
comparison with the benefit to the Nation 
in speeding up production of the steel which 
is needed for planes and tanks and guns 
and all sorts of other implements of war. 

In your fight for a waterway your oppo- 
nents try to center their opposition to you by 
saying that it is wanted only by one or two 
companies which are trying to get their 
freight rates reduced. You know that this 
isnot so. You know that the people of these 
valleys worked to get water transportation 
even before many of you were born. In the 
early days the canalization of your rivers was 
a dream—the dream of farsighted men who 
knew the value of water-borne commerce. 
In your time it has become a necessity. 

This would not be so if the railroads were 
fair with you. They could, if they wished, 
grant you rates which would be fair to your 
industries and yourselves. But your business 
is too profitable to them. With the backing 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission they 
charge you rates that are much higher than 
they charge other communities. They have 
increased your rates constantly Over the last 
20 years to your discdvantege and the benefit 
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ren have increased 105.7 percent, but to other 
points between the Atlantic coast and Chicago 
only from 64.9 percent to 75 percent. Freight 
rates on iron ore were increased 76 percent 
to Youngstown and only 59 percent to Pitts- 
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granted the industries of that district sev- 
eral rate reductions since 1934. In these 
same years they have raised their rates to 
the Youngstown district, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has given its ap- 
proval. In effect, the Commission has said 
to you: “We can't allow you to have lower 
freight rates unless you have a waterway to 
give the railroads competition, but we are 
not going to let you have a waterway.” The 
Commission is willing to let the railroads 
charge you more than they charge other 
districts for the same service, even though 
this will in the end result in drying up your 
district and deprive the railroads of the busi- 
ness they aim to monopolize. ; 

In response to all your pleas for a rate 
reduction, the railroads have told you that 
they could do nothing for you. They have 
given as their reason the excuse that the 
Youngstown rate is the key rate for all 
their lines, and that if it is disturbed they 
will have to lower their rates all the way 
west as far as the Mississippi. 

I have said that this is merely an excuse. 
When they have seen their business actually 
threatened, when new forms of competition 
have arisen which have promised jo take 
traffic away from them, the railroads have 
found it easy enough to make the necessary 
reductions. The fact remains that your 
rates are determined not by what it costs 
the railroads to give you service, but by 
what they charge districts in Illinois and 
Missouri and Minnesota. You pay the bill 
for these distant centers, but you cannot 
continue to do it and survive. Nor can 
the railroads, if they consult their own best 
interests, permit you to do so. You cannot 
pay these exorbitant rates and hold your 
place against the keen competition you have 
to meet. You found this out in the 1930’s, 
when your steel mills were the first ones in 
the country to modernize, so that they could 
remain in business. Just now they have all 
the orders they can fill, but this is an ab- 
normal condition due entirely to the war. 
After the war you are going to be in a worse 
position than ever, for the Government is 
encouraging the construction of plants in 
new and strategically located centers, and 
you will not only have more competitors 
than before but competitors whom the Gov- 
ernment itself has encouraged and is bound 
to - assist. 

The difference between what the Youngs- 
town district pays in exorbitant freight rates 


on its coal and what these rates really ought 


money and we can’t interfere with their rate 
structure just to benefit one community.” 

In protecting the railroads the Interstate 

Commission is not giving any con- 
sideration to you or your industries. Let us 
look at the relative position of the Youngs- 
town district now and at the time of the last 
World War. 

In 1916 the Youngstown district had a 
steel capacity of 6,119,000 tons, or 13.36 per- 
cent of the Nation’s total capacity. By the 
end of 1937 the Youngstown district’s ca- 
pacity was only 10.82 percent of the total 
for the United States. 

the entire period from 1916 to 1937 
the Nation’s steel capacity increased 52.3 per- 
cent and that of the Youngstown district 
19 percent. 

The decline in blast furnaces is even more 
marked. In 1916 the Youngstown district 
had 44 blast furnaces with a total capacity 
of 5,953,000 tons, or 13.16 percent of the total 
capacity of the United States, which was 
45,228,875 tons. The war years increased the 
Youngstown district’s iron capacity to 46 
blast furnaces in 1920 with a total capacity 
of 7,548,000 tons, or 14.76 percent of the 
Nation’s total of 51,124,000 tons. 

Then came the years of increasingly un- 
favorable freight rates. One furnace after 
another in the Youngstown district was dis- 
mantiled until by 1938 there remained only 
25 blast furnaces out of 46. Their capacity 
was 5,998,100 tons, or 10 percent of the Na- 
tion’s capacity of 51,401,408 tons. 

The 21 blast furnaces which were torn 
down had an annual capacity of 1,549,000 
tons of iron. Figuring that in the making 
of steel 50 percent of iron and 50 percent 
of scrap are used, this means that 3,000,000 
tons of steel capacity was destroyed. Be- 
sides the loss to the Nation, the railroads 
lost in this process 6,000,000 tons of in-bound 
freight, plus the loss of out-bound freight 
in the form of finished steel products. 

Looking at the matter from another angle: 
Compare the earnings record of the two 
principal Youngstown steel companies with 
that of the two railroads handling most of 
the coal used by these companies in making 
steel. 

In the decade from 1931 through 1940 the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. lost money 
in 5 years and made a little in 5. In the 10 
years, on an investment of $230,000,000 its 
total profit was $8,200,000, or a little more 
than one-third of 1 percent a year. Its total 
dividends for the 10 years amounted to only 
$4.25 a share, or 42% cents a share per year. 

Republic Steel Corporation also lost money 
in 5 years of the decade and made some in 5. 
On an investment of $346,000,000 it made, in 
10 years, a total of $27,046,000, or less than 
1 percent a year. The company had to round 
out its productive capacity by erecting new 
mills; consequently the entire amount it paid 
out in dividends in 10 years was only 40 cents 
a share. 

In contrast, consider the earnings record 
of the two railroads, the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie and the Pennsylvania. 

During the same decade from 1931 through 
1940, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie—a short 
line—made money every year. Its total 
profit for the 10 years was $32,100,000, or 
$37.36 per share of common stock. In a sin- 
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gle year—1931—it paid $10 per share and its 
total dividends for the 10 years amounted 
‘to $43.75. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad also made money 
every year from 1931 through 1940. The total 
was $250,100,000. This was equivalent to 
$18.99 per share of common stock, and it paid 
$12 in dividends. 

In other words, the railroads, which tell you 
that they must charge you exorbitant freight 
rates, fared very much better than your prin- 
cipal industries. The Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
dividends were nearly three times as large as 
those of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie’s dividends were 
more than 10 times as large. 

I have mentioned $7,500,000 as the amount 
which the traffic managers of your steel com- 
panies estimate the district overpays the rail- 
roads every year. This is the amount the dis- 
trict pays over and above what it would pay 
if your freight rates were comparable to the 
rates paid by other districts. Even though 
the railroads made much more money in pro- 
portion to their investment than Youngs- 
town’s industries did, yet these industries 
were called on then, and are called on now, 
to pay the railroads an annual subsidy of 
$7,500,000, and in-this present year of heavy 
traffic the amount of the subsidy will be much 


Let us call this by its right name. It is 
nothing but extortion which the railroads 
wring from Youngstown industries for no 
other reason than that they know they can 
get it. They render no extra service to com- 
pensate for this additional charge. They 
simply fix the rate arbitrarily and the people 
and the industries of the Beaver and Mahon- 
ing Valleys have to pay it. I repeat, the 
amount the district pays in unjust and un- 
necessary overcharges in 7 years would pay 
for the construction of the waterway we are 
asking you to approve. 

If railroad men gave the matter serious 
thought, they would see that they can only 
lose by the decline of the Youngstown dis- 
trict under the burden of excessive trans- 
portation costs; and they can only gain by 
the growth of this district which would fol- 
low the canalizing of your rivers to the Chio; 
for if this district dries up and your tcwns 
become “ghost towns,” as some of them were 
before the war came along, and will be again 
if something is not done to rescue them, the 
business which these roads now carry will 
go to other lines, whereas experience has 
proved that where water transportation is 
made available the resultant expansion bene- 
fits the railroads as well as the local com- 
munity. 

Railroad men are too selfish and short- 
sighted to see this. To maintain the 
status quo, they are working, through their 
“front,” the Upper Ohio Valley Association, 
to stir up against you not only their own 
employees but employees of railroads as far 
distant as California. They bring pressure 
on their men or frighten them to pass reso- 
lutions against you and send them to Con- 
gress on the pretext that if you get the relief 
you need they will lose their jobs. 

You know how ridiculous most of these 
resolutions are. For instance, you had one 
from Mauch Chunk, Pa., whose people have 
not the slightest interest in what you are 
doing or any way to know what the issue is. 
The people of Borneo or Singapore or Mexico 
City know just as much about it as they do. 
You have seen resolutions from lodges in 
places like Hollidays Cove and Conneaut and 
Punxsutawney, all of them written by the 
same hand and representing nobody—not 
even the few who allowed themselves to be 
fooled into passing them. You have seen 
letters purporting to express the united op- 
position of thousands of railroad or other 
workers in distant cities who would not be 
affected in any way by your canal. These men 
know nothing of your distress and do not 
trouble themselves to find out why you are 
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asking for relief. Someone in the employ of 
the railroads or their association hands them 
a prepared resolution and they sign it with- 
out giving the matter a thought. 

The same is true of newspaper editors in 
towns where the railroads or the steel indus- 
tries of the Pittsburgh or Ohio River districts 
can bring their influence. These men accept 
the editorials which the railroads prepare for 
them, and they print them without consider- 
ing the harm that they do the railroads them- 
selves. For if the railroads continue to take 
millions more out of the Youngstown district 
every year than they should, the district will 
decline and the railroads themselves will 
suffer. More blast furnaces will be torn down 
to save taxes, more mills will be closed be- 
cause they cannot compete with mills in 
other districts which have lower transporta- 
tion costs. A billion dollars invested in the 
industries of the Beaver and Mahoning Val- 
leys will be seriously affected, the people of 
the valleys will suffer the loss of the jobs, 
their businesses, their homes, and their pub- 
lic institutions. Mcst important of all, the 
United States will be poorer and less able to 
defend itself through the destruction of mills 
and furnaces which otherwise would have 
provided raw materials needed for the de- 
fense of this ccuntry. 

On the basis of what the Federal Govern- 
ment is putting up to increase the country’s 
steel capacity the furnaces dismantled in the 
Youngstown district in recent, years would 
be worth $150,000,000. As a matter of fact 
they would be worth much more. New fur- 
naces with their capacity would cost this 
much to build, but it would take 18 months 
to bring them into production, and in the 
meantime they would use up labor and ma- 
terials needed for defense. These old fur- 
naces, which with a little repair would have 
been as useful today as new ones—since fur- 
naces have a long life and do not quickly 
wear out—and they could have been pro- 
ducing iron these many months when the 
Nation has been slowed up by the shortage 
of steel. Likewise, had your canal been 
built, it would now pay for itself by the im- 
mense lift it would give the entire defense 
effort. 


This is the situation as it exists today. I 
have reported to you as best I could on the 
progress of your effort to obtain more equi- 
table freight rates for the industries, the 
home owners, and the consuming public of 
the Mahoning and Beaver Valleys of eastern 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania. You people 
who live in these valleys know what this 
effort means to you. You have witnessed a 
decline in the productive capacity of these 
valleys—once famous as the Ruhr of Amer- 
ica—because excessive freight rates have 
driven construction of new mills to other 
centers more favored either by water trans- 
portation or by the grace of railroad man- 
agers who grant attractive rates to other dis- 
tricts but evidently feel that they have such 
rich pickings in the Youngstown district that 
they will go to any extreme to keep them. 
Other districts enjoy the benefits of water 
transportation and the railroads know that 
to retain their share of the traffic they must 
offer competitive rates. Time after time you 
have appealed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for relief, and time after time 
have been told that you, too, could have lower 
rates if you had water transportation, but 
that the Commission itself would oppose any 
action by the United States Government to 
canalize your rivers. 


You have known all this because your bread 
and butter depends upon the proper solution 
of the difficulty in which you find yourselves. 
Until recently this has been a local matter. 
That is, if the steel industry does not thrive 
in your valleys it can move to other more 
favored centers, and still not be lost to this 
country. But lately there has been a great 
change. The welfare of the Youngstown steel 


district has become a matter of national con- 
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cern. The future of our country, our very 
existence as a free people, depends upon the 
production of steel in great quantities and 
with all possible speed. America looks to 
these valleys for materials to carry on its 
war effort, and discovers that the handicaps 
from which we have suffered have become a 
drag upon the Nation as a whole. 

The furnaces which have been lost to 
Youngstown and to the Nation would in 
themselves supply vast quantities of the 
metal which has become as precious to this 
Nation as gold. It may not be going too far 
to say that the course of history at Pearl 
Harbor, of General MacArthur’s gallant stand 
in the Philippines, and in the many theaters 
of war where we are yet to see action, would 
be or would have been altered in our favor 
if the productive capacity of these furnaces 
had not been destroyed. 

Destroyed, I say—destroyed as effectively 
as if they had been showered with Nazi or 
Japanese bombs. You owe it to your country 
as well as to yourselves to see that the same 
fate does not befall your remaining indus- 
tries. The railroads could give you this pro- 
tection and relief by granting you freight 
rates proportionate to those they grant other 
ccmmunities. Since they will not, you have 
no other recourse than to take your fight to 
Congress and the President in the hope that 
they will finally see the justice of your cause 
and, for our country’s sake, authorize the 
waterway which alone can safeguard the fu- 
ture of this community. 





Civilian Offense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following resolution on 
civilian offense and two short editorials 
commenting thereon: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas Barnstable County, Mass., other- 
wise known as Cape Cod, a community of 
35,000 souls whose ancestors signed the May- 
flower Pact in Provincetown Harbor has be- 
come united during the past 2 weeks in a 
most unique manner; and 

Whereas the need of a civilian oiuensive to 
supplement the national defense is obvious; 
and 

Whereas the methods employed to achieve 
this enviable state as found today on Cape 
Cod are free and available to all for dupli- 
cation in any other county of the United 
States; and 

Whereas as a part of this coordinated effort 
the great faiths of Catholicism, Judaism, 
and Protestantism have been, to the best 
of our knowledge and belief, for the first time 
in history united in a specific public spiritual 
action; identical on the part of each; and 

Whereas, although a historic event of the 
first magnitude, this united-faith action is 
but a part of the greater potential union 
of all Americans and the armed forces under 
our flag through following the plan as ap- 
plied on Cape Cod; and 

Whereas the press and the radio have 
through this plan assumed a new function 
in the community, thereby greatly adding to 
their usefulness; and 

Whereas the Cape Cod plan is a civilian- 
directed movement; and 





Whereas seven words are the keystone of 
the plan, the foundation of all faiths and 
the true basis of the hoped-for and 

our beloved Nation: Therefore be it 
ved, That the citizens of the Cape 
in 
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towns of Dennis, Harwich, and Yar- 
uth public mass meetings assembled, 
selectmen, together with the select- 
of the towns of Barnstable, Falmouth, 
Provincetown, Brewster, Chatham, Orleans, 
Eastham, Wellfieet, Truro, Sandwich, Bourne, 
and Mashpee, comprising all of Barnstable 
County, Mass., do hereby respectfully recom- 
mend to the President of the United States 
for his consideration the use of the Cape 
Cod plan as a national offensive for both 
civilians and the armed forces of the Nation 
wherever they may be; and be it further 

Resolved, That the seven-word prayer, 
“Father, Thy will be done, through me,” be 
recommended for use by this Nation thrice 
daily; upon arising, at noon, and upon retir- 
ing, in order that those who do not go forth 
to die for America may really live for her 
sake. That, armed with the might flowing 
through the seven words into united action 
America may extinguish the world conflagra- 
tion and lead all peoples to a just and per- 
manent peace; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States 
and to the Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

SouTH YARMOUTH, Mass., February 1, 1942, 


[From the Yarmouth Register] 


Since for the first time in the history of 
the world the Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
faiths all agree upon one common ground, the 
Cape Cod plan, this newspaper not only en- 
dorses it, but urges its readers to adopt it. 
The faiths unite in asking every person to 
practice the seven key words, “Father, Thy 
will be done, through me,” at least three 
times each day, upon rising, at noon, and 
upon retiring. As Americans we can do no 
less to express our gratitude for our many 
blessings. 


Bees 


[From the Cape Cod Standard Times] 
PLAN FOR CIVILIAN OFFENSE 


The Cape Cod plan for civilian offense, 
explained publicly for the first time at a West 
Dennis meeting Sunday, is fundamentally a 
layman’s movement, originated by a layman 
and enlisting laymen, but calling on clerics 
of different faiths for support. 

The plan is simplicity itself. It calls for a 
rededication of the individual to the highest 
aims in life. It cares nothing for organiza- 
tion or money, according to the sponsors. 
They have, in fact, expressed a preference for 
the least amount of ostentation. 

Success of the plan depends entirely upon 
the reception it receives from the individual. 
If he puts it into practice, that is its success. 
If he does not, all the meetings in the world 
won’t do it any good. 

A Cape Cod man has started the movement 
and several Cape pastors of different faiths 
bave endorsed it. Behind the plan burns 
a desire for unity among all people, centered 
on an aim each one can approve. Thus, re- 
ligious differences disappear, although each 
person retains his own religious belief. All 
unite, however, on seven words which are the 
keystone of the plan. They are— 

“Father, Thy will be done, through me.” 

Skeptics may wonder whether such a sim- 
ple movement will gain momentum. Believers 
hope that will be the very quality that gives 
it Godspeed. The lack of complicated trap- 
pings brings the core of thought down to the 
individual, through whom alone it can find 
expression. 

Those who now are working so diligently 
to carry the plan before the public see the 
cpportunity to unite Americans in a way that 
will give them a permanent, as well as a war- 
time, spiritual security. 
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No Aluminum Yet—Electric Power Wast- 
ing—When Shall We have Bombers? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 

Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, nearly 4 
years ago I addressed this body on the 
national defense aspects of the power 
situation in relation to strategic metals. 
During the interim I have worked on this 
problem and collaborated with the 
Pacific Northwest delegation in securing 
authorization for additional machines at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee. For- 
tunately for the air program, Congress 
accepted the leadership of the North- 
west delegation and authorized these 
machines. Since this authorization, in 
an attempt to put this provided capacity 
to work on a much needed defense pro- 
gram, I have corresponded with Director 
W. L. Batt, now of the W. P. B. I under- 
stand that the new organization plans on 
utilizing all the available Columbia River 
capacity as soon as possible, in 1942. 
Since I have called my previous corre- 
spondence to the attention of the House, 
I am inserting Mr. Batt’s letter to me, 
of January 12, 1942, and my recent reply. 
Iam doing this in a spirit of constructive 
suggestion and for the information of 
the House. The country is so short of 
power that every available source must 
be used to meet the materials program. 
From time to time I will check up on the 
defense utilization of this power capacity 
and inform this body. It is not re- 
assuring to be obliged to report that 
immense quanties of hydropower have 
been neglected and unused, while officials 
have delayed aluminum production and 
proclaimed a power shortage. 

We have recently provided $35,000,000 
to build Douglas Dam on the plea that 
aluminum which may be made after the 
completion of the dam would be neces- 
sary for the defense program. This seems 
to indicate that certain planners expect 
a very long war. Already, there is a very 
large supply of the urgently needed power 
in the Pacific Northwest. It is unfortu- 
nate indeed to have this power wasted, 
while Government officials delay a plant 
location of an aluminum plant? I re- 
ated a colossus which cannot move—a 
monster of inaction and subversive in- 
decision. Otherwise, how account for the 
indisputable fact that it has taken some 
18 months of juggling to decide upon the 
location of an aluminum plant? I re- 
mind my colleagues that it takes elec- 
tric power to make aluminum. It tukes 
aluminum to make bombers. It takes 
bombers to afford protection to our young 
men who are risking their lives to win 
this war. 

The letters follow: 

OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
Washingon, D. C., January 14, 1942. 
The Honorable WaLTER M. PIERCE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN Pierce: I have not 
replied earlier to your letter of December 27 
because I wanted time to make a complete 


review of the record concerning this matter 
and particularly because we have found the 
greatest difficulty in reconciling the various 
figures which you mention. 

At the outset I want to make 
clear the purpose for which I sent you a copy 
of Secretary Ickes’ letter of December 9 to me. 
You will recall that you wrote to me on No- 
vember 24 commenting on an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post reporting 
statements of mine to the effect that the im- 
mediate construction of the Douglas Dam 
was the only way by which an additional 
100,000 kilowatts of power could be made 
available for defense production in the year 
1943. You took issue with my statement 
that the Douglas Dam was the only feasible 
source for this additional block of power and 
urged that the power facilities of the North- 
west be used for the additional needed pro- 
duction. 

In my reply of December 12 I stated to you 
in effect that the war program will require 
every kilowatt-hour that can be produced in 
the Bonneville-Coulee area, and that we plan 
to place defense loads in that area which 
will tax the facilities of the Bonneville and 
Coulee systems during 1942 and 1943. 

In your letter of December 27, you state 
that this view is in conflict with the testi- 
mony of Dr. Paul Raver before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee which con- 
sidered the third supplemental defense ap- 
propriation bill of 1942. We have reviewed 
this testimony and find that our position is 
clearly supported by Dr. Raver. 

On pages 298-300 of the hearings on this 
bill you will find tables which show that the 
combined total installed capacity of both 
Bonneville and Coulee during 1942 wiil 
amount to 626,400 kilowatts, and that the 
total contracts executed plus contracts pend- 
ing will involve a load of 642,585 kilowatts. 
These figures, of course, do not allow for di- 
versity as between loads, but neither do 
they provide for reserves nor for transmission 
and distribution losses. Consequently, it 
seems perfectly clear that we cannot look to 
the Northwest for a block of new power over 
and above the projected loads comparable 
to the amount that Douglas Dam can make 
available for 1943. 

It was for the purpose of making this fact 
clear that I sent you a copy of Secretary 
Ickes’ letter, and, for this purpose, I believe 
you will find the letter to be entirely appro- 
priate. 

In this connection you refer to a statement 
of Mr. Krug on page 74 of the hearings on the 
second supplemental national defense appro- 
priation bill of 1942, in which he stated that 
“every kilowatt that can be obtained in the 
Northwest through 1942 has been tied up by 
defense works already definitely planned or 
under way.” Specifically, you state that in 
fairness to defense, Mr. Krug’s statement 
should be corrected. I see no occasion for 
correcting this statement, since it is entirely 
accurate. The figures which I have just 
quoted from Dr. Raver’s testimony on the 
third supplemental defense bill make it per- 
fectly clear that with the defense loads 
projected in that area and the contracts 
already entered into, no great additional 
blocks of power can be made available in the 
Bonneville-Coulee area beyond those which 
we have already planned. In fact, we are 
now exploring with the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration the possibility of obtaining some ad- 
ditional power supply prior to the installa- 
tion of the new generators in 1943 by a num- 
ber of emergency measures. These include 
the curtailment of civilian consumption, re- 
striction of nondefense industrial use during 
peak months, and the complete integration of 
all generating facilities in the region by tak- 
ing account of overload capacity of- the 
equipment and by the reduction of reserves 
to the minimum. 

With respect to the 100,000 kilowatts of 
available capacity which you state will be 
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wasted during the critical period of 1942 
according to the tabulation on pages 288- 
289 of the House hearings on the third sup- 
plemental national defense bill of 1942, we 
have been unable to understand how you 
arrive at this asserted surplus. Similar fig- 
ures prepared by Mr. W. D. B. Dodson, of the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, have been 
submitted to us by Senator McNary, and 
while we have made an intensive study both 
of the tabulations to which you refer and of 
other data which we have available, we are 
unable to verify these figures. If you will 
refer to the tables which you cite, I believe 
you will see that no such surplus is shown 
there. As is indicated above, the tabula- 
tions show that contracts already executed 
total 330,385 kilowatts and that new con- 
tracts pending which will become effective 
before the end of 1942 total 312,200 kilo- 
watts, or a grand total of 642,585 kilowatts. 
This figure is to be compared with the fig- 
ure shown on the table on page 298 of the 
hearings, which indicates that during the 
year 1942 there will become available a total 
installed capacity for both Coulee and 
Bonneville of 626,400 kilowatts. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. L. Barr. 


JaNvaRy 31, 1942. 
Mr. W. L. Bart, 
Requirements Committee, War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Batt: The generalized con- 
clusions in your ietter of January 14, 1942, 
relative to the Columbia River power situa- 
— cannot be accepted as you have stated 

em. 

To establish the actual facts, beyond con- 
tradiction, I will first give a statement of 
machine loads and power commitments; then 
show the general load-capacity situation in 
1942 and beyond; and then outline how the 
load-capacity situation covered in my pre- 
vious correspondence can be verified. It may 
be well initially to state that the load situ- 
ation covered in this correspondence is that 
existing just before, or immediately after, 
Pearl Harbor, at which time I gathered 
my material and pointed out the situation to 
you. 

At this very time Grand Coulee unit 
No. 2, with the rated capacity of 108,000 
kilowatts is idle, though ready for service. 
This unfortunate situation is due to early 
failure of defense officials to appraise the 
situation correctly. You can verify this fact 
by telegraphing the superintendent at Grand 
Coulee. Coulee unit No. 3, of 108,000 kilo- 
watts, is scheduled for service about March 
1, 1942, and Bonneville unit No. 6, of 54,000 
kilowatts, will be ready at the same time. 
This makes a rated capacity of 626,400 kilo- 
watts for the balance of 1942, as you have 
indicated. 

The committed contract firm system load 
for January 1942 is about 320,000 kilowatts. 
Therefore about 145,000 kilowatts is being 
wasted this month, as far as defense is con- 
cerned. In February this waste, by similar 
calculations, will be about 140,000 kilowatts. 
In March, with the new machines coming in, 
this figure rises to about 300,000 kilowatts, 
and so continues through April and May up 
into June. These are verified figures. From 
June to December the listed defense ingot 
plants at Spokane, Tacoma, and Troutdale 
will come into operation, and the 300,000 ex- 
cess kilowatts will decline to a small amount, 
under 100,000 kilowatts by December 1942 
(the verification of this December figure wiil 
be given hereafter). I assumed when I wrote 
you on December 27, that you would check 
the pending list so as to reduce the table to 
actual commitments. 

The clear way to approach this problem is 
first to figure only on the basis of the Fed- 
eral grid, and then to determine the addi- 

' tional power that needs to be secured by 
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interconnections, etc. This has been the ap- 
proach I have used in my analysis. 

On the basis of estimated completion dates 
for the committed loads of the defense metal 
plants, a monthly tabulation shows that, 
during 1942, at least 125,000 average kilowatts 
of installed Columbia River power will be 
lost to defense. In equivalent light metals, 
this represents about one-third of the exist- 
ing aluminum capacity of this country when 
you came to Washington, and under one- 
tenth of the ultimate requirements as stated 
by you before the Truman committee last 
May. This shows, beyond question, that your 
allegation of December 12, 1941, that there 
will be no surplus power in this area is not 
correct. Idle machines speak louder than 
any academic generalization. It is apparent 
that the actual power situation was not 
grasped or was missed due to neglect to log 
monthly capacity and commitments. It is 
clear, beyond question, that power is being 
wasted. In 1941 the average wastage over 
the entire year was roughly 55,000 kilo- 
watts. 

At the end of 1942 the rated installed 
capacity of the two Columbia River plants 
will be 626,400 kilowatts. By March 1943 
Bonneville unit No. 7 should be in service, 
bringing the rated capacity to 680,400 kilo- 
watts, and in June 1943 Bonneville No. 8 
should raise this capacity to 734,400 kilowatts. 
Bonneville units 9 and 10 should deliver 
power in the fall of 1943, then raising the 
total of 842,400 rated kilowatts. 

Inquiry develops the fact that these four 
Bonneville units are so far constructed in the 
shops that they constitute the quickest pos- 
sible large block of hydropower in the country. 
It would seem that it is WPB’s first job to 
expedite the completion of this capacity. In 
late 1943, at least, Coulee unit No. 4 should 
be finished, increasing the capacity to 950,400 
rated kilowatts. The remaining five author- 
ized and appropriated Coulee units should be 
brought in during 1944, raising this pool of 
firm power to nearly 1,500,000 kilowatts. Each 
Bonneville unit has a conservative overload 
capacity, by raising the pool levels, of at least 
4,000 kilowatts, and the Coulee units 8,000 
kilowatts. In addition, Coulee has two serv- 
ice units of 10,000 kilowatts each, which have 
carried load. 

My theory was and is that the load plan- 
ning should be such that every Federal kilo- 
watt-hour installed should be used in the war 
effort. The pending load not reduced to com- 
mitments, noted in your letter, occurs only 
during the 1942 peak period. Capacity should 
be scheduled so as not to lose 8,600 hours of 
defense use in order to protect a business-as- 
usual 170-hcur peak. This is what the use 
of the data you presented indicates. The 
business-as-usual power reservation of valu- 
able peaking power should not be held back 
to provide energy for dump sales. 

It is easy to verify the load facts on which 
my letter of December 27, 1941 was based. 
If you will turn to the cited table on pages 
299 and 300 of the hearings on the third sup- 
plemental national defense-appropriation bill, 
you will find under the column “Contracts 
pending” a list of proposals. These proposals 
do not represent commitments, so I made 
inquiry as to the status of each. I found 
that, in two cases, the firm commitments 
would be 10,000 kilowatts less than the rep- 
resented amounts, and that the plans had 
been changed on three items, reducing the 
amount of the listing by 60,000 kilowatts. 

At the time that I made my estimate, the 
Metals Division of Office of Production Man- 
agement had ruled out the Northwestern 
magnesium plant, representing 35,000 kilo- 
watts, but I hear that this has later been 
revised. In addition the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. contract of 30,000 kilowatts has 
expired and has not been renewed, and there 


is doubt of the ability to have the listed fabri- 
cating plant of 30,000 kilowatts on the line 
by the December peak. Therefore the pend- 
ing listings were taken to represent a con- 
servative commitment of 242,400 kilowatts 
for December 1942, making the total 572,800 
kilowatts. It is evident that your staff con- 
sidered the listings as representing commit- 
ments, though information was available 
otherwise. Definite commitments only 
should tie up much needed generator ca- 
pacity. 

For the short peak periods I used the con- 
servative overload capacity of 38,000 kilowatts, 
making the Federal capacity available at 
peaks as 665,000 kilowatts. The overload 
availability was not considered for nonpeak 
periods. This leaves 92,000 kilowatts avail- 
able for the winter peak of 1942. It is easily 
possible to increase the overload capacity by 
at least 20,000 kilowatts over what I esti- 
mated and indicated in December 1941. Pur- 
posely I have made these estimates on a 
conservative basis, but this is no indication 
that the December loadings cannot be in- 
creased by the methods previously outlined. 
I have included no line losses as I considered 
that to secure the most out of the schedules, 
losses would be taken care of by diversity 
or interchange. Any difference in this, re- 
sulting from a more rigorous analysis, would 
be of small order. 

The seasonal load-curve peak swings of 
of the existing interconnections, based on 
Federal Power Commission statistics, will 
take care of reserves up to the peak of 1942. 
During this peak period Seattle’s excess of 
installed capacity over water dependable ca- 
pacity can be utilized as a reserve on peak, 
by keeping their storage high, through run- 
ning -the steam plants and run-of-the-river 
hydro plants longer hours and storing water. 
The difference between Seattle City Light’s 
installed and dependable capacity, as listed 
by the Federal Power Commission, is an ex- 
cess of 100,000 kilowatts. Again, at least 15 
percent of the average private utility Decem- 
ber load is available for reserves. This results 
from the difference between the peak load 
and average load carried last year. Inter- 
connections will provide the essential re- 
serves, except during the usual 1-hour peaks 
occurring at the time of the highest winter 
use. 

It is recognized that this is not the con- 
ventional method of operation under busi- 
ness-as-usual conditions, but the urge to win 
will cause us to revise our thinking as to 
holding back energy fully to protect a few 
hours’ peak, especially when large capacity 
releases will come in during 1943 and 1944. 
There are other approaches to this problem 
as briefly stated in my letter of December 27. 
I need not comment on these, as with the 
information contained herein they will be 
evident. The new defense production set-up 
must succeed, and therefore I have limited 
my remarks to constructive suggestions. 

The Associated Press releases of January 
16, 1942, coming from Senator McNAry’s 
office indicate that your organization is pro- 
ceeding along the lines suggested in my 
letter; therefore I think no further comment 
on my part is necessary This is a rather 
lengthy effort, made necessary in view of the 
fact that your letter of January 14, 1942, 
evidences inability to verify my previous ccn- 
clusions in order to see the picture. This is 
not new subject matter, as I outlined a sim- 
ilar general plan in a House debate as eurly 
as 1937. I know, from further checks, that 
you must consider the suggestions offered 
December 27 as both constructive, conserva- 
tive, and correct; and that you will proceed 
to put these into effect. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER M. PIERCE, 


Member of Congress. 
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Use the Small Factory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears in the March issue of the Amer- 
ican magazine a very splendid article 
written by my colleague from the State of 
California, Congressman JoHN H. TOLAN. 
So timely and appropriate is this article 
that every Member of the House should 
study its contents in order that he may 
understand the seriousness of the prob- 
lem confronting the small industrial pro- 
ducers of the Nation. Not only does 
Congressman To.Lan explain the nature 
of the problem itself, but he also offers a 
very practical and worth-while solution 
which should be acted upon without delay 
by the Congress and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are directly confronted 
with the necessity of greatly augmenting 
our war production schedule at this time. 
For our benefit in studying this subject, 
I am pleased to present Congressman 
Totan’s article in its entirety: 


CosTLy AS SABOTAGE—WE'’RE STILL WAGING A 
Hatr-Out War—Less THAN HALF OF OUR 
MACHINE Capacity Is BEING UsED—UNLESS 
WE QUICKLY Gear 150,000 NEGLECTED SMALL 
Factories INTO WAR PRODUCTION, WE FACE 
NATIONAL DISASTER 

(By Hon. JonHn H. Toian, United States Rep- 

resentative from California) 

(As chairman of a congressional committee, 
the author recently toured the United States, 
studying war production and industrial and 
labor problems.) 

Uncle Sam is trying to fight this war with 
one hand tied behind his back. We've got 
to free that shackled hand—quickly. 

Less than 50 percent of our machine ca- 
pacity is being used. The big firms and fac- 
tories are being put to work in the war 
effort. The medium- and small-sized plants 
have been tragically neglected. 

Many of these have already begun to shrink, 
disintegrate, and lose their workers. If we 
fail to gear them promptly into war produc- 
tion, it will be a national disaster. 

As chairman of a congressional committee, 
I traveled 50,000 miles throughout the United 
States. In recent months we have studied the 
dislocations in the armament program, view- 
ing conditions on the spot, taking the testi- 
mony of workers, businessmen, mayors, Man- 
ufacturers, and industrial engineers. 

In that way we saw things which are not 
visible from Washington or New York. We 
discovered the plight of the voiceless Ameri- 
cans—patriotic men who want to help but 
do not have the money to hire lawyers and 
contract agents in the Naticnal Capital. We 
found a wastage of men and machines, and a 
threat to civilian morale, which were ominous 
in time of peace and are dangerous to our 
country in time of war. 

By strong action, by infinite pains on the 
part of government and all of us, we cgn 
really put American production to work. But, 
before urging remedies, let me explain how 
this situation arcse, as it unfolded in our 
investigation. 

The facts dawned upon me gradually. I 
set out looking for one thing, and found 
another. Our committee began to study the 
problems of defense migration, of the tens 
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of thousands of workers who flock to arma- 
ment. centers, to encounter overcrowding, 
housing shortages, lack of school and other 
facilities, high rents, and bad health condi- 
tions. 


The public thought, and so did I at first, 
that these workers were drawn to the big 
centers from the country’s surpius labor 
supply. 

Soon evidence began to pile up that a 
large part of these workers were not drawn 
but driven—driven from their home com- 
munities by the closing of local factories 
which could not obtain metals for civilian 
production, and could not obtain contracts 
for war production. This dislocation has in- 
creased rapidly since the war began Decem- 
ber 7 last. 

Thousands of these local factories have 
the machinery and tools, as I shall show, to 
do crucially needed war work. But they 
can’t get the contracts, because of the Gov- 
ernment system of contract distribution, 
which favors the big feilow over the little 
fellow. It is true that some of the aggressive 
little fellows, by banding themselves together 
into “pools,” have been able to get some war 
jobs, but it has been uphill work. 

The bulk of the small plants shrink, they 
lay off skilled workers, the workers hit the 
road in search of a job. The pressing danger 
is this: When we need these small plants, 
and try to put them into war production, we 
shall find their skilled men scattered, unre- 
coverable. And when shall we need these 
little plants? We need them now. 

. We can’t win this war with just the big 
fellows—we need all the little fellows, too. 
And we aren’t using them. 

I found the story to be the same, whether 
in Manitowoc, Wis., or Eatonton, Ga.; Kansas 
City, Mo., cr Biddeford, Maine; Hastings, 
Nebr., or Meadville, Pa. 

“This company is qualified to produce a 
large number of items for the Army and 
Navy. It has the latest type of machine-tool 
equipment. It has had to lay off 1,600 men.” 
(Two Rivers, Wis.) * * * “The union 
has lost 330 good men, no jobs available for 
them here.” “We readily see a disintegration 
of a large part of our population.” (Belle- 
ville, Ill.)* * * “Probably 6,000 will be 
laid off unless something is done.” (Mans- 
field, Ohio.) * * * “More than 5,000 
workers have migrated from here.” (Lan- 
caster, Pa.) 

You can multiply that story a thousand 
times over. 

I have heard it said, “This is war. People 
must expect hardships.“ Of course. These 
smaller manufacturers and workers expect 
hardships. They are willing to go bankrupt, 
to lose house, home, and job—if necessary— 
if it contributes to the war effort. They 
are not willing to be idle because of misman- 
agement. They do not want sympathy; they 
want national efficiency. 

The little fellows want to work for their 
country. That is simple enough. The rea- 
sons why they have been unable to get such 
work are more complex. 

Say the little fellows: 

“By the time we find out what the Army 
or the Navy wants, there are only a few days 
left to make the bid. We can’t figure out 
costs in that short time.” (We heard that in 
many States.) * * * “We haven't got the 
financial standing—can’t put up the bonds 
the Government requires.” * * * “We 
need expert engineering help to convert our 
plant to war production, and we haven’t got 
the money two hire such engineers. * * 

“We can’t afford to convert our tools to war 
uses until we get a contract; we can’t get a 
contract until we convert our machinery.” 
* * © “Tf we could get a small educational 
order, we could figure costs and make bids. 
Without it any bids we made would be a stab 
in the dark.” * * * “The big companies 


have plenty of their own experts to help 
them. Why can’t the Government give us 
expert advice?” * * 

“The Washington ee tell us to get sub- 
contracting work from the big companies. 
The big companies tell us, ‘We can’t wet- 
nurse you. It will boost our costs.” * * * 
“The big shots in Washington seem to think 
no small plants can do precision work.” 

This “precision work” objection is a sore 
point with small manufacturers. They ad- 
mit that many small plants cannot do pre- 
cision jobs, but point out that there is almost 
always some shop in the area which can. 

For example, Lou E. Holland, machinist and 
manufacturer of Kansas City, organized a 
cooperative pool of small factories in Missouri 
and Kansas. Taken together, they had a great 
variety of fine machinery for war work. He 
went to Washington, where, he said, “One 
brass hat in the Army informed me that 
‘those farmers out there couldn’t work to our 

n.’ ” 

After months of effort Holland’s group 
finally got a modest contract making bore 
sights for the Navy. One of the parts calls 
for a precision of two ten-thousandths of an 
inch. 

“That is pretty close measurements,” Mr 
Folland told us. “Now, that particular part 
we put into the shop of one of our instrument 
companies. They don’t even need that two 

ten-thousandths leeway; they can make it 
exact if 

That is one example of what small plants 
can do by pooling their resources. With 
proper government procedures, there should 
be thousands of such examples. 

The question is often asked: “How can a 
little bush-league factory make a big tank, or 
a plane, or a heavy-caliber antiaircraft gun?” 
Of course, it cannot. But examine the big, 
modern tank more closely. It is made up of 
30,000 separate parts, 5,000 of them different 
from one another. Almost all of our small 
factories which handle metal can make some 
of those parts. 

And yet 75 percent of the armament con- 
tracts have gone to 56 large companies. 
There are no less than 150,000 smailer fac- 
tories in this country. The little fellows have 
not had their chance to help. 

To understand how the scales have tilted 
so far toward big business, so far away from 
litte business, we must go to Washington and 
get the point of view from there. 

If this involves some criticism of the meth- 
ods of the Army, Navy, Office of Producticn 
Management, and other agencies, it certainly 
does not belittle their tremendous positive 
accomplishments under pressure of the emer- 
gency. It is easy for one on the outside to 
criticize those battling down in the arena. 
On the other hand, the very fact that I am 
outside the Washington administrative snarl, 
and have traveled the country over talking 
to local production men, gives me a certain 
detachment which is useful. I may add that 
I am a Democrat, and that the four other 
Congressmen on the committee, Democratic 
and Republican, have reached conclusions 
similar to mine. 

Again, before we blame our Washington 
officials, it is interesting to note that Ger- 
many and England made the same mistakes 
before they finally achieved full production. 

Here is the way it happened in America: 
In 1940, when the emergency began for us, 
the Army and the Navy procurement officers 
were swamped with undreamed-of billions in 
appropriations and demands for war mate- 
rials. They did the easiest—and what seemed 
the quickest—thing: They began shoveling 
out contracts by the hundreds to the big 
companies which they knew about. 

Many of the big companies became over- 
loaded. They accumulated a backlog of 
orders for delivery at some future time. 
Others, unable to carry on the regular busi- 
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ness and at the same time do the armament 
work, sought and obtained help in building 
huge new factories, the construction of which 
not only required vast amounts of labor and 
critically needed metals, but delayed actual 
deliveries to a year or two from now. 

Some of those big new factories undoubt- 
edly were necessary. Many were not neces- 
sary. The weapons which they will be manu- 
facturing a year or two hence could be mace 
right now by hundreds of smaller plants in 
existing buildings, with existing machinery. 

A certain number of towns, aided by the 
aggressiveness and organizational ability of 
local leaders, haye been able to put shops, 
large and small, into full war work. 

York, Pa., with the leadership of the York 
Safe & Lock Co., which got defense contracts 
as early as 1938, soon had as many as 10 
small local concerns helping to manufacture 
the 6,000 small pieces of antiaircraft gun 
mounts, and 55 other companies subcontract- 
ing in the area. Now practically all the 
metal-trade shops in York County, Pa., are 
busy on war materials. 

In Providence, R. I., they have organized a 
clearing center for 500 metal-working plants 
in the area, which keeps an up-to-the-minute 
inventory of every machine tool available. 
Dozens of different shops, for example, are 
working on the extremely complex and deli- 
cate parts of the Oerlikon gun. 

Some excellent subcontracting to small 
firms has also been done in Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Toledo, and other cities. But these 
examples remain the exception. The general 
picture remains the same: Many big plants 
overloaded with war contracts; much existing 
machinery standing idle, and unconverted to 
war uses, while great new factories and new 
machinery are built; thousands of small 
plants eager to help, unable to get work, 
laying off their skilled men, who drift away 
in search of other jobs. 

“But what,” you may ask, “was the Office 
of Production Management doing all this 
time? Aren’t they production experts?” 

The Office of Production Management has 
some of the ablest and most patriotic men 
in the country, including the dollar-a-year 
men, in many key positions. But most of 
these men are drawn from big business and 
from the large corporation law firms. Like 
all men, they are limited by their experience. 
These men do not know the little factories 
in the small town or up the side street; don’t 
understand their abilities or problems. When 
they want something done they turn to the 
big corporations they know. 

The small manufacturer, however, patriotic, 
cannot go to Washington as a dollar-a-year 
man. If he did, hts business would fold up. 

Yes, Office of Production Management has 
the big-business slant. Furthermore, even 
when it tries to do something for the little 
fellows it is stymied by the fact that the 
contracting authority remains in the Army 
and the Navy. And the Army and the Navy 
are not equipped to give small manufac- 
turers the kind of help they must have if 
they are to join effectively in the war effort. 

A few farsighted production men saw this 
coming long before the rest of us and tried 
to prod the Government into action. The 
Government, in turn, has made sporadic and 
well-meaning attempts, to spread the war 
work among the medium- and small-sized 
plants. But the appalling fact is that our 
country’s superb productive capacity is being 
only partially and inefficiently utilized. 
Therefore our committee, after painstaking 
study, is making certain urgent recommenda- 
tions to our Government and our people— 
urgent because we have reached the point 
where further mistakes will be measured in 
the blocd of our sons. 

We did not pick our conclusions out of the 
air. They are based, as I have said, on testi- 
mony taken all over the country. They are: 
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1. That a single civilian board be set up at 
once, with full authocity for procurement 
and for planning not only war production 
but also production of essential civilian 
needs, The military services shall submit all 
their requirements to this Board, which will 
develop comprehensive, Nation-wide plans 
for meeting these requirements. (The Board 
will include some of the best of the military 
procurement officers.) 

This Board must have a special engineer- 
ing and production division to make a com- 
plete inventory of our national manpower, 
materials. and machine facilities; find where 
contracts can best be let, and push the prog- 
ress of those contracts after they are let. 


The Board shall establish regional offices, 


where the American people wiil have, close 
to their homes, full information on materials, 
labor supply, machines, and “shopping lists” 
of war work needed by the Government. 

2. The swiftest possible conversion of ex- 
isting machines to war uses, in large, me- 
dium, and small factories. This will save 
much of the critical time and materials 
which would go into new factories. At the 
same time, plants producing strategic raw 
materials, such as aluminum, copper, steel, 
and synthetic rubber, must be expanded. 

3. Special executive and engineering as- 
sistance to small plants to aid them in 
readjusting machinery, getting contracts and 
subcontracts, forming production “pools,” 
and learning new methods through small 
educational or experimental orders. 

4. Reexamination of all existing contracts 
for over $500,000, or having delivery dates 
later than June 30, 1942, with a view to 
speeding them up by more efficient produc- 
tion or by subcontracting parts of them to 
other factories. 

5. The Board shall ‘carry out systematic 
plans, with the aid and advice of labor organi- 
zations, for the transfer of displaced workers 
to war work. 

6 A national program of training workers 
for new skills needed in war production. 
Also, some provision should be made, per- 
haps by extending unemployment compen- 
sation benefits, for tiding workers over the 
transfer period. 

That is the program we urge. We are not 
insistent about details, but we consider the 
general principles absolutely essential if we 
are to pull out of the production bog, really 
put America to work. America cannot fight 
this war with one hand tied behind its back. 
The battles of today cannot be won with 
deliveries from the plants of tomorrow. 





Some of the Things Being Said About the 
New Retirement Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I insert herewith an 
editorial published in the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 5: 

IN THE NEwsS 
(By Wm. R. Hearst) 


WHAT HAS THE CONGRESS DONE TO DESERVE A 
PENSION? 
Well, folks, speaking of politicians, what 


do you think of the latest exploit—or rather 
exploitation—of these gentlemen who rule 
and rob us in Washington? 
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The Congressmen have just voted them- 
selves pensions for life. 

They voted themselves increases in salary 
not long ago, and now life pensions. 

What reason is there for this liberality? 

What have these Congressmen done to 
deserve either increases in pay or life 
pensions? 

Never, until these later years, has the Na- 
tion had a governing body which has done 
so little that is worthy of commendation and 
compensation. 

Never before has the Nation had Con- 
gresses which have so thoroughly neglected 
their duties and failed to fulfill their pre- 
scribed obligations. 

Never before has Congress so completely 
abandoned its constitutional functions and 
so supinely surrendered its constitutional 
powers and privileges. 

Never before in the history of the country 
has Congress so carelessly relinquished the 
proud position it should occupy as the peo- 
ple’s direct representatives, concerned pri- 
marily with the national economy and the 
public welfare. 

Are we to pay these Congressmen extra for 
being shirkers of responsibility, deserters of 
duty? 

Are we to pension them for life for being 
notoriously neglectful of the public interests? 

Nothing has shown so well to what an 
alarming degree the people of the United 
States are being exploited by conscienceless 
politicians as this calloused disposition of 
Congress to take good care of itself at a time 
when all the people are making sacrifices to 
preserve the Nation. 

What is the record of these insatiable 
spenders of the public’s money which calls for 
increased personal compensation? 

Have they made the sacrifices they have 
called upon the people to make? 

Have they subordinated their own interests 
to the welfare of the Nation? 

Not so you could notice it. 

They have stood with their arms up to the 
elbows in the public purse. 

They have comfortably placed their families 
and their friends and their henchmen and 
their hangers-on upon the public pay rolls. 

They have created endless bureaus for no 
other apparent purpose than to provide jobs 
for their satellites. 

They have devised and imposed more and 
heavier taxes than have ever before been piled 
and pyramided upon the bent backs of an 
overburdened people in the whole history of 
the world. 

They have abused the privileges they have— 
like the free franking privilege—and they 
have established new privileges for further 
abuse and extravagances. 

They have raised the national debt in times 
of peace to an unprecedented limit, even for 
time of war. 

And then, when war actually comes, they 
necessarily add countless billions to the bur- 
den of a Nation already almost bankrupted 
by reckless extravagance and brainless in- 
efficiency. 

They have provided public largess for all 
who are willing to pledge their votes to receive 
it. 

They have distributed doles and bonuses in 
favored districts for purely political pur- 
poses. 

And then when by misappropriation and 
misapplication of public funds they have fas- 
tened themselves as firmly as leeches upon 
the body politic they raise their own salaries 
and vote to endow themselves with life pen- 
sions at the expense of the unhappy and help- 
less public. 

Not only this greedy grab itself but the 
manner in which it was executed is properly 
subject to criticism and condemnation. As- 
sociated Press dispatches declare that: 

“The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp disclosed that 
the bill passed the House on December 21 





without debate or a record vote after a brief 
explanation by Representative RAMSPECK, 
during which he did not mention the provi- 
sions affecting Members of Congress.” 

This is a typical method of passing legisla- 
tion that Congressmen at least have the grace 
to be ashamed of. 

There being no debate and no recorded vote, 
the folks at home can never know how their 
misrepresentatives felt and voted. 

The method is similar to that of Jimmy 
Valentine, who wears rubber gloves when 
cracking a safe so that there will be no finger- 
prints to bear evidence against him. 

Another Associated Press dispatch states 
that: 

“Legislation giving Members of Congress 
the right to obtain retirement annuities was 
defended today by Chairman Ramsprecx, Dem- 
ocrat, of Georgia, of the House Civil Service 
Committee, despite a protest that many 
Members were ‘caught napping.’” 

And the Associated Press further says: 

“Two bills to repeal a provision of the law 
which would permit Members of the Senate 
and: House to receive retirement pensions 
have been introduced, but there was no pros- 
pect today that they would be acted upon 
soon, 

“Representative WIcKERSHAM, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma, sponsor of one of the repealers, 
told the House that ‘very few Members knew’ 
that the congressional provision ‘was hidden 
in the bill.’” 

Well, friends and fellow citizens, your con- 
gressmen know now what was hidden in the 
bill, and they probably knew full well when 
they refrained from public debate and avoided 
a recorded vote. 

Yes, fellow citizens of this politician ridden 
Republic, your Congressmen know now. 

Still it is a safe bet that the repeal pro- 
posal will not be passed. 

What is there radically wrong in our demo- 
cratic system of Government which makes 
our representatives in office so indifferent to 
the public interest and so regardful of their 
own? 

We should discover the fault and remedy 
it, since we do not want to abandon our 
democracy. 

If the Congress is to be indicted for fail- 
ure to perform its functions and its obliga- 
tion to the public, perhaps you and I and 
all of us citizens are equally to be indicted 
for failure to create means and measures to 
safeguard the public interests. 

Would a Congress of patriots, instead of 
pay-rollers, improve the situation? 

A Congress without pay is what Benjamin 
Franklin ably advocated in the Constitutional 
Convention. 

He explained convincingly enough that 
men who would serve their country for the 
honor of the service would be of a higher 
order than the eager and incompetent class 
which would scramble for public position 
merely to receive its emolument. 

National initiative, referendum, and recall 
might make public servants less defiant of 
public opinion and less free from the public 
restraint which operates now only at election 
times. 

Depriving Congress of its limitless control 
of the public purse and making taxation sub- 
ject to popular referendum would do much 
to keep expenditures within bounds and to 
keep Congressmen from filling their own 
pockets while emptying the pockets of the 
public. 

Democracy is a political embodiment of the 
principle of the people’s right to rule; and 
certainly there is no democracy in a system 
which exploits the people for the benefit of 
calloused and conscienceless politicians, and 
deprives the public even of the privilege of 
effective protest. 

Democracy, friends, is failing fast. 

If we want to preserve it, we must fortify 
it and make it more truly responsible to the 
people which are its source. 
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Volunteer Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS © 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters: 

OREGON WOMEN’S AMBULANCE CorpPs, 

Portland, Oreg., January 29, 1942. 
Re Oregon Women’s Ambulance Corps. 
Mrs. EptrH Nourse RocERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: Since we wrote you last 
spring, we have watched with interest the de- 
velopment of the proposed women’s army 
bill which you have been sponsoring. We 
should like you to know that our organiza- 
tion is deeply in sympathy with your efforts 
and, I believe, that if the bill becomes law, 
a good many members of the Oregon Women’s 
Ambulance Corps will wish to volunteer. 
For your information we are enclosing a 
break-down of our total State-wide enroll- 
ment showing the number of women we 
have already trained and now have in train- 
ing. We are also enclosing a copy of a survey 
of skills and training for most of our mem- 
bers which we have just completed. 

According to the suggestion of our mili- 
tary advisor, the Oregon Women’s Ambulance 
Corps has recently reorganized, so that it wiil 
function administratively in the same way 
the United States Army dces. In other words, 
the State-wide uniformed organization com- 
prises a regiment composed of three bat- 
talions, which in turn are composed of 8 
companies consisting of 16 platoons. 

We are writing each of our Senators and 
Representatives urging them to support your 
bill. If copies are available we should appre- 
ciate having 25 of the bill for distribution. 

Very truly yours, 
OREGON WOMEN’S AMBULANCE CorPs, 
Col. ANN M. SCHMEER, 
Commanding. 
Lt. Col. Carre WARNER CHURCHILL, 
Executive Officer. 





WoMEN’s AMBULANCE AND 
TRANSPORT CORPS 
or CALIFORNIA, INC., 
San Diego, Calif., December 21, 1921. 
Hon. EnirH Nourse Rocers, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSWOMAN Rocers: The As- 
sociated Press advises that you have taken 
the initiative to establish a definite place for 
women in national defense as noncombatant 
auxiliaries to the Army. My congratulations 
and gratitude. 

Here in California the women, in excess of 
8,000 of them, are organized, disciplined, 
trained, and ready to take their place and fill 
it with credit. 

The Women’s Ambulance and Transport 
Corps of California was founded by the writer 
in May 1940 and is said to be the first organi- 
zation of its nature in the history of the 
United States, definitely the first in the 
West. 

For nearly 2 years its personnel has been 
trained in field first aid under the Marine 
Corps, obstetrical first aid, ambulance and 
heavier vehicle driving, mechanics, chemical 
warfare, sanitation, radio, and other commu- 


nications, gas-mask use, map making and 


reading, radiophone, refugee control, mess. 


management, and many others lines. 

It has taken all military training such as 
regulation infantry drill, discipline, military 
courtesy, and customs of the service under 
active and Reserve officers of the Army by 
permission of the commander of the Ninth 
Corps Area, Presidio of San Francisco, and has 
enjoyed the full cooperation of the Army, 
—_- and Marine Corps from its incep- 

on. 

Attached to the Women’s Ambulance and 
Transport Corps of California is a troop of 
parachute first aiders. These women, some of 
them already jumpers, are trained in first 
aid and communications and parachute 
jumping given under officers of the Second 
Parachute Battalion of Camp Eliot here, to 
render emergency medical care to sectors cut 
off to all other human aid. 

The Women's Ambulance and Transport 
Corps of California has the distinction of 
having operated for nearly 2 years without a 
treasury of any kind and without soliciting 
money in any amount from the public, or- 
ganization, or individual. It now desires to 
serve its country without compensation of 
any kind other than food and shelter during 
actual service. 

I have tried repeatedly to gain recognition 
for these loyal women who have sacrificed 
much to take their training for just the emer- 
gency we now face. I am now ready to turn 
these splendid women over to the Army if 
and when the very necessary legislation is 
passed. 

We are trying desperately to cooperate with 
civilian defense directors throughout the 
State but this is proving difficult due to their 
lack of coordination and established train- 
ing program and facilities, in many instances. 
We have offered to train, classify, and register 
women with the civilian defense outside our 
organization. This has been flatly refused. 

Again my congratulations and gratitude 
for your efforts. I am writing Congressman 
Ep Izac and Senator Hmam JOHNSON, both 
warm personal friends, to give you every 
support. 

Sincerely and cordially yours, 
Col. Jutia G. DowELL, 
Commander in Chief, 
Women’s Ambulance and Transport 
Corps of California. 





The Stimulus of a Handicap‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a portion of a very 
interesting and able address by Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, former Ambassador to 
Mexico and former Secretary of the Navy, 
delivered at Washington, N. C., on Jan- 
uary 30, 1942, on the President’s birthday, 
his subject being The Stimulus of a 
Handicap. The address is reviewed in 
a newspaper article under the headline 
“F. D. R. ‘beat’ six handicaps in his rise 
to President.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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FP. D. R. “Bear” Six HaNnpicaps In His RIsE To 
PRESIDENT—DANIELS Gives CHARACTER STUDY 
OF PRESIDENT IN TALK AT WASHINGTON, N. C. 
WasHINGTON, January 30.—The “original 

Washington” observed Roosevelt’s birthday 

tonight by a gathering in the high school, 

where former Ambassador Josephus Daniels, 
who' was born in this city, spoke of The 

Stimulus of a Handicap. A brilliant ball in 

Fireman’s Hall concluded the celebration. 
After expressing his pleasure at being per- 

mitted to join the people of his native city 

in celebrating the sixtieth birthday of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and enumerating some of the 
handicaps the President had overcome, Mr. 

Daniels stressed the following: 

“1. Roosevelt was born, to quote an old 
saying, ‘with a silver spoon in his mouth.’ 
He was an only son of well-to-do parents. In 
many instances such surroundings consti- 
tute a real handicap and remove the incen- 
tive to achievement. Young Roosevelt’s 
parents, instead of spoiling him, stimulated 
his eagerness for knowledge of animals, love 
of land and sea sports, interests in the prod- 
ucts of the soil to which may be attributed 
his latter-day policies which lifted American 
forestry and agriculture out of the dire dis- 
tress which lay upon it when Roosevelt came 
to the Presidency in 1932. 

“HIS PRECOLLEGE SCHOOLING 


“2. Roosevelt’s preparation for college was 
at Groton, a school of limited numbers, cost- 
ing so much that only the sons of the well- 
to-do could matriculate. Its atmosphere did 
not tend to democracy with either a little 
‘d’ or a big ‘D.’ Certainly, while it was and 
is an excellent institution where learning is 
honored, it has no New Deal flavor. It was 
no handicap to developing knowledge and 
character but hardly the nursery of the 
Roosevelt policies that have helped the long- 
forgotten man. And yet it was in these form- 
ative days that young Roosevelt demonstrated 
that the boy was father to the man. While 
New York and New England resounded to de- 
nunciations of Grover Cleveland’s anti- 
imperialism policy, the young Roosevelt was 
taking the negative of the query in a school- 
boy debate, ‘Resolved that Hawaii should be 
annexed to the United States,’ and Roose- 
velt’s side won. 

“3. Roosevelt lived in rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican senatorial and congressional dis- 
tricts, which had elected no Democrat to 
Office in over a quarter of a century. The 
handicap of defeat seemed to make impossi- 
ble political preferment to any aspiring 
Democrat. And yet in 1910 we find the 
young man at the age of 28 as a Democratic 
candidate for the State senate, turning a 
Republican majority of 3,500 into a majority 
for his candidacy of 1,140. And he increased 
his majority in 1912 when he was reelected. 
It was no accident. He destroyed the jinx 
by a brilliant campaign on the issue ‘cown 
with bossism’ and as senator led a successful 
Tevolt against his party leaders who were 
trying to elect a spokesman of economic 
royalists to the United States Senate. 

“SENATE RACE DEFEAT 

“4, Roosevelt was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for the 
United States Senate in New York in 1914, 
losing to Ambassador Gerard, the vote being: 
Gerard 133,815 to Roosevelt 68,879. Such a 
defeat usually spells the death-knell to politi- 
cal aspirations. 

“5. In 1920, Roosevelt was the Democratic 
candidate for Vice President on the ticket 
headed by Governor Cox. The result was one 
of the most overwhelming defeats ever suf- 
fered by any one party in the annals of 
American politics. ‘Roosevelt, along with 
Cox, is done for in politics,’ said political 
wiseacres. 

“HIS GREAT ILLNESS 

“6. In August 1921, Roosevelt suffered what 

seemed to be a handicap which would perma- 
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nently sidetrack him. He was 39 years old. 
After bathing in Maine waters he had what 
seemed a chill. It turned out to be an at- 
tack of infantile paralysis. For a month he 
lay in his summer home in Campobello and 
was then taken to the Presbyterian Hospital 
in New York for treatment. He never lost 
courage, resolving not to surrender to cir- 
cumstances. Above his knees, he was vig- 
orous and healthy and declared, ‘I am going 
to beat this thing.’ For 3 years his knees 
were still useless, there seemed to be no 
remedy. 

“IT went in to see him in his New York 
home. It heartened me to observe his joyous 
spirit and the strength of his strong right 
arm. Concurrent with his greetings, as I 
stood by his bed, he hauled off and gave me 
a blow that nearly floored me, saying, ‘Feel 
my muscle,’ which was that of a trained 
athlete. I learned that in these years of 
enforced quiet he had busied himself with 
exercise on two large rings suspended from 
the ceiling, and with reading and study, con- 
centrating mainly on economics and plans of 
government for the solution of problems 
which he then visioned would be required 
to end the debacle that would follow the era 
of frenzied finance. His friends lost hope 
that his confidence of recovery sufficient to 
return to public life would be rewarded. At 
that time of anxiety and doubt, George Fos- 
ter Peabody pointed the way which is the 
basis of the Warmi Springs Foundation which 
Roosevelt created for the benefit of fellow 
sufferers. Mr. Peabody told him that a 
Georgia engineer had been cured by bathing 
in the warm waters of the Georgia springs. 
To think with Roosevelt is to act. He went 
to Warm Springs, bathed in the waters, and 
found improvement. Humane and generous 
men and women responded to his appeal for 
@ million dollars, and he gave himself fully to 
the noble benefaction for the 400,000 cripples 
in America, his fellow sufferers. Then came 
the critical hour of decision which might 
determine his whole future. He had led in 
the Houston convention the fight which 
resulted in the nomination of Governor 
Smith to the Presidency. That goal achieved, 
Roosevelt hurried to his haven at Warm 
Springs convinced that its curative waters 
would enable him again to stand on his own 
feet and resume leadership among his coun- 
trymen. His quiet withdrawal and the 
course of treatment, which he was confi- 
dent would restore strength, was interrupted 
by the insistent compulsion for the most 
dificult and important decision any man of 
this century has been called upon to make. 
Al Smith and the New York democracy sent 
& summons, ‘Save us, or defeat stares us in 
the face.’ He answered that, ‘Another year 
in Georgia will enable me to discard this 
brace on my leg,’ confidently believing this 
use of the next 12 months was the only hope 
of fuil restoration. Roosevelt continued: ‘It 
is asking too much; I must refuse. As I am 
now only 48 years of age I feel I owe it to 
my family and myself to give the present 
improvement a chance to continue.’ And he 
returned to the health-giving exercise in the 
warm waters. 

“But the New York party leaders were in a 
panic. They felt that only with Roosevelt on 
the ticket for Governor could New York be 
carried for Smith. In his extremity Al Smith 
twice made earnest appeals to Roosevelt: 
‘Save or we perish.’ In the second telephcnic 
entreaty, after Roosevelt had restated that 
his recovery hinged upon remaining at Warm 
Springs, Smith asked as his last pleading: ‘If 
you are nominated anyway, Frank, will you 
decline to run?’ The answer was: ‘That's an 
unfair question, Al. You are hitting below 
the belt.’ But the Convention, sensing the 
unselfish devotion to the common weal and 
his party went ahead and nominated Roose- 
velt. He surrendered his coveted chance to 


get well to respond to the selective draft, say- 
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ing, in the spirit of the noblest consecration 
to his country and his party as the agent of 
reform: ‘In the end a man seems obliged 
to do what his friends want him to do.’ 
Roosevelt sacrificed his desire to give himself 
to getting treatment that promised cure to 
what seemed an imperative duty. 

“Overcoming six serious obstacles and re- 
fusing to surrender to those handicaps which 
would have sent most men into retirement 
was the crowning glory of courage and con- 
secration. Tonight in thousands of com- 
munities as we are grateful to have some 
part in following Roosevelt in the noblest 
humanitarianism, we send heartfelt thanks 
to the man in the White House for an ex- 
ample which has lifted thousands from the 
depths of despair and has summoned all his 
country to a new faith that a handicap of 
any character is a challenge to rise superior 
to infirmities, injuries, defects, disabilities, 
or any weight that impedes progress. Also, 
we offer prayers for the continued health and 
divine guidance of our Chief Executive, now 
hailed as the hope of freemen in all the 
world.” 





Livestock in a World at War and After 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 2), 1942 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day evening, January 27, at the annual 
livestcck banquet held at Concord, N. H., 
during the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation and 
other farm groups, Dr. E. W. Sheets, of 
Washington, D. C., delivered an address 
of great interest to farmers, stockmen, 
consumers, and others throughout the 
New England States. 

I will say by way of explanation that 
Dr. Sheets was for many years Chief of 
Animal Husbandry in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, where his 
constructive thinking and efforts in be- 
half of the livestock industry are num- 
bered among the many contributions 
which he has made to American agricul- 
ture. Prior to and since that time Dr. 
Sheets was professor and head of the 
animal husbandry department in two of 
our great State universities and agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Among the 
many national and regional experi- 
mental projects receiving his attention 
for the benefit of New England stockmen 
and farmers is the Northeastern Experi- 
ment Station at Middlebury, Vt. Dr. 
Sheets is at the present time secretary 
of the United States Livestock Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Seward, Nebr. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
address delivered by Dr. Sheets printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

The subject assigned to me is of great con- 
cern to all of our citizens, for livestock means 
food, and food will not only help win the war 
but heal the wounds when the conflict is over. 





STOCKMEN AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


It seems especially fitting at this time of 
great need, that earnest consideration and 
careful planning should be directed toward 
making the position of livestock producers 
and farmers more secure, not alone for their 
own welfare but for the ultimate benefit and 
security of consumers everywhere. 

‘Stockmen and farmers generally, have al- 
ways been pioneers and leaders in the defense 
and security of America. As the nations of 
the world are engaged in mortal conflict, the 
farmers of America wish to make doubly sure 
that there shall be no lack of essential food, 
for food is absolutely necessary, if the health 
and vitality of our country is to be main- 
tained without impairment. 

As the Congress, some Government and 
State departments and other agencies give 
constructive thought to measures and means 
that will assure food for our own and other 
defense needs, farmers are alarmed because 
the general public does not fully appreciate 
the part farmers and stockmen must play in 
our defense efforts. As a result of idle talk 
abdut abundance and plenty, the general 
public has been slow to realize the present 
situation, and does not now seem to be suffi- 
ciently concerned about the farmers’ place in 
national defense. While today we seemingly 
have an abundance of food and fiber to meet 
anticipated needs, yet how quickly this con- 
dition may change. One bad crop could ab- 
sorb all of our so-called surpluses. 

Many nonfarm people do not fully under- 
stand the great disparity which has existed 
between agriculture and nonfarm groups for 
almost 2 decades. Frankly, because of their 
economic position today many farmers are 
afraid that they may not be able to do their 
full share in defense production, not because 
of any lack of will to serve, but because of 
their financial inability to carry on under 
existing conditions. 


LESSONS FROM WORLD WAR NO. 1 


Those who remember World War No. 1 will 
recall that agricultural products were consid- 
ered essential defense commodities. It will 
be remembered by those who had any part in 
agricultural affairs during the last years of 
that conflict that it was but a few days after 
President Wilson’s memorable address and 
message to the Congress and the resultant 
declaration of war, that the slogan adopted 
was “Food will win the war.” 

This slogan, heralding to the world that 
food was our first line of defense, brought a 
quick response from American farmers and 
stockmen. It is interesting to remember 
that then, as now, a rising business, labor, 
and the consumer wanted low prices fixed for 
agricultural commodities. Today, as then, 
business and labor want increased prices for 
their goods and services—witness strikes, 
higher wages, and fast-rising costs of things 
which business and industry have to sell— 
and yet, farmers who must .pay these in- 
creased prices as they speed up their produc- 
tion are being told that they should be satis- 
fied with old parity, a concept of prices based 
upon conditions prevailing 30 years ago. 

To understand the difficuities of adapting 
agriculture to a world at war, it is necessary 
to realize that farming is still a business of 
individuals. More than 90 percent of our 
farm commodities are produced by individ- 
ual farmers and their families. This is be- 
cause, in our national agricultural plant, 
there are about six and one-half million in- 
dependent units, each with its own manage- 
ment. 

On the other hand, in certain nonagricul- 
tural lines of industry, decisions made by 
a few can and do determine production. An 
increase or decrease in the production of 
trucks, for example, can be brought about by 
a few men but a material increase in meat or 
milk, corn or hogs, wheat or eggs can be 
achieved only when our farmers decide upon 























the matter, favor cooperation, and find it 
financially possible to work to that end. 

Industry can undertake to make contracts 
with the prospect of comparatively quick 
sales, carefully guarding against overproduc- 
tion or financial loss. Agriculture, on the 
other hand, must look far into the future 
and “take a chance.” 

It should be remembered that farmers can 
do little to hurry nature or change normal 
production processes. Farmers require at 
least a year, and usually longer, to raise 
hogs. With beef cattle, it takes from 2 to 4 

to bring about an important increase to 
the market. Increasing dairy products re- 
quires almost as long. 

Farmers know that if they increase their 
production greatly, they risk being “caught 
short.” They risk a declining market. They 
risk having on their hands the necessary 
new implements required to make an all- 
out effort. They risk undertaking a respon- 
sibility without assurance of adequate labor 
being available at a cost that can be met. 

If given fair prices on the domestic market 
for the commodities they produce, on an 
equality with labor and industry, American 
farmers ask no special privilege or benefit. 
What they want, and have every right to ex- 
pect, is the protected American market for 
the products of farm and ranch. 

It should be perfectly clear to American 
consumers by now that they do not profit by 
the low prices for raw materials that they or 
speculative and other interests hope to force 
upon the producer. It is well known that 
the consumer always pays for commodities 
upon the basis of high seasonal fluctuations, 
and it is the speculator and not the farmer 
or producer who receives the high level of 
prices of seasonal fluctuations. 

THE WORLD IS WAGING WAR FOR FOOD 


To impress upon the people of the Nation 
the importance of greater production of food 
and of supporting price levels that will make 
possible and insure adequate or abundant 
supplies, we need but mention the fact that 
the world is waging war for food. In the last 
analysis, it means a fight for meats, milk, eggs, 
fats and oils, and other livestock products. 

All of these products have been so plenti- 
ful in this country that the average American 
citizen does not stop to realize just what is 
taking place. On the contrary, every person 
in the Old World is fully aware of the critical 
situation confronting them. 

We often hear those who know but little 
about farming talk of our abundance; they 
often relate how science, invention, and proc- 
essing skill have eliminated many humen 
problems and greatly changed others. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the 
fundamental factors which create these prob- 
lems—hunger, starvation, and pestilence— 
have not been greatly modified. 

Many folks today have forgotten the fact 
that during the last World War it was a flack 
of fats, among other essential foods, which 
forced the German Army to surrender. Peo- 
ple of the German cities, we are told were 
faced with imminent starvation in the early 
winter of 1918. Long before other foods had 
become so scarce that the health of the peo- 
ple suffered, it was realized that the essential 
food problem was fats and other livestock 
products. 

During the quarter of a century since the 
last World War, some folks came to really 
understand why Germany faced starvation in 
1918, and likewise, why all of the nations of 
northern Europe are now facing hunger and 
starvation again. While it is a serious prob- 
lem throughout the Oid World, it is particu- 
larly so in the colder regions of the northern 
part of the hemisphere. For it is within 
these zones that populations have grown 
until they burden the land which supports 
them. 
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DEFENSE NEEDS OF THE LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


While many of us have differed with some 
of those who have had much to do with the 
development of our agricultural policies 
during recent years, there is no difference of 
opinion about the main issue which con- 
fronts us at this time. All agree that we must 
win this war, and do so as quickly as pos- 
sible. Forgetting for the time being the 
serious mistakes of the past, we must con- 
tribute to the goal of victory—food, hard 
work, self-denial—through devotion to the 
difficult task confronting us. 


Before mentioning defense needs in terms 
of livestock products for 1942, it is appro- 
priate to make reference to the most out- 
standing among the changes in the livestock 
and meat industry during 1941. There was a 
great increase in the demand for both meat 
and lard for domestic consumption and for 
export to countries that are resisting aggres- 
sion. The increases particularly affected the 
hog industry. For more than a decade pre- 
viously, hog producers had seen their export 
trade all but disappear. Prices had declined 
to such low levels a little more than a year 
ago that hogs sold on farms in many sections 
as low as $5 per hundred. 

The production and marketings of live- 
stock and livestock products for 1942, it is 
expected, will be considerably in excess of the 
previous year. In fact, the demand for this 
year may well exceed all previous records. 
For example, the marketings of hogs for 
1942 over 1941 is estimated to be about 14 
percent. While the ultimate production and 
marketings of all livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts will depend upon the price stimulus, it 
may be expected that both marketings and 
the price level will be higher. 

It seems only fair to point out that prices 
received by farmers for livestock products 
have not advanced in proportion to increase 
in prices which consumers are often required 
to pay for them. For example, prices which 
farmers received for hogs during recent 
months declined, while pork chops on the 
table cost considerably more. 

At this point I want to pause to make an 
observation. As we travel over the country 
or dine at hotels or in our own homes and 
enjoy the advancements made by science, 
processing skill, modern transportation, and 
service, we are inclined to forget many of 
the demands of modern society. The bene- 
fits or elements of satisfaction consumers 
enjoy today are responsible, to some degree 
at least, for the increased prices which they 
sometimes pay. 

En route to this meeting, seated comfort- 
ably in an air-conditioned dining car, rolling 
along at 60 or more miles per hour, I thought- 
fully considered the cost of a delectable 
meal—small steak, baked potato, frosted 
peas, apple pie, bread, butter, and coffee. 
Knowing something of the great skill that 
went to make up the satisfaction of the 
meal, I realized full well that farmers and 
stockmen producing the commodities rep- 
resented had received only a small portion 
of the consumer dollar. 

It is important that consumers realize that 
farmers and stockmen, for reasons beyond 
their control, are unable to hold cost of pro- 
duction at pre-war levels. It is hoped that 
economies elsewhere along the line in our 
processing, marketing, and distribution sys- 
tem may be possible. 

If stockmen and farmers are to be left in 
a position to do their full share in supply- 
ing the foods needed for our own and the 
people of other countries as well, prices which 
will return something above cost of produc- 
tion must result, otherwise farmers may fail 
to reach their expected goal for 1942, not 
because of any lack of will to serve but be- 
cause of their financial inability to do the 
job expected of them. 
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THE 1942 BEEF CATTLE GOAL 


During the drought of 1934 to 1938 beef 
cattle numbers were substantially r-«duced. 
From 1938 to 1941 the number of cattle on 
farms increased. The 1941 slaughter of cat- 
tle and calves for beef was about 7 percent 
over 1940. Most of the increase in numbers 
during recent years was in the Eastern and 
far Western States and did not .epresent any 
material increase in good beef cattle but was 
largely an increase of milk cows and dairy 
cattle. 

In some of the range States, because of 
favorable weather conditions and low prices 
to producers, stockmen withheld breeding 
stock from the market. As a result the num- 
ber of cattle on farms at the beginning of 
1942 may have reached an all-t.me hugh. 

Looking at the situation conf«onting stock- 
men today, it would be wise for bef pro- 
ducers to increase marketings. especially of 
older cows and “she stuff,” in order to 
achieve the 8-percent increase expected of 
them in 1942 -ather than to greatly increase 
numbers. 

While no one will offer beef producers any 
definite assurance as to future prices at this 
time, it is reasonable to assume that prices 
during 1942 would average som<cwhat higher 
than during tne past year because of higher 
production and operating costs, especially 
for the better grades of beef. The price of 
heavy, well-finished slaughter cattle declined 
early in the year as the price of beef to the 
consumer increased. 

The decline in the price of good slaughter 
cattle during the first half of 1941 caused 
many feeders later to hesitate and refrain 
from restocking their feed lots, resulting in 
about 3 percent fewer cattle on feed in the 
11 Corn Belt States on January 1 than a 
year earlier. This was the first time in 5 
years when the number of cattle on feed in 
the Corn Belt States on January 1 showed a 
reduction from a year earlier. 


INCREASE OF DAIRY AND POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Without going into details as to produc- 
tion of dairy products, briefly, defense needs 
call for: 

1. Increased milk production; 

2. Shift from the delivery of farm sepa- 
rated cream to the delivery of whole milk; 

3. An increase in American cheese pro- 
duction of about 33 percent; 

4. An increase in the production of evap- 
orated milk of 25 percent; and 

5. An increase in the production of skim 
milk for human consumption of about 60 
percent. 

The 1942 production goal for poultry calls 
for a 10-percent increase in chickens and 
turkeys for meat and an increase of about 13 
percent in eggs in dried, frozen, and shell 
form. 


SHEEP, WOOL, AND HORSES IN DEFENSE 


Few people really appreciate the favorable 
position of horses and mules in agriculture 
during the emergency. Neither do they an- 
ticipate the more important role they are 
likely to play in post-war farming. It is ap- 
parent to many that the time is not far 
distant when limitations of equipment, re- 
placements, and fuel for mechanized farm- 
ing will bring horses and mules into more 
general use as sources of farm power. 

There was about a 5-percent increase in 
the 1941 lamb crop over 1940, the largest 
on record. Lamb prices averaged higher, 
hence the larger marketing of sheep and 
lambs during the past year. The price of 
wool was also higher because of greatly in- 
creased domestic needs. 


The 1942 demands for sheep and lambs 
will be larger than 1941. Likewise the de- 
mand for wool will greatly exceed last year, 
the total requirements being almost double 
that of our domestic production. 
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CHANGING NORTHEAST AGRICULTURE 


The vast changes which have taken place 
in New England agriculture during the past 
half century or more are well known to this 
audience of stockmen and farmers. Since 
the first settlers came to this region farmers 
have been concerned with problems of food 
production. The early settlers were not so 
much disturbed about soil conservation at 
first as the law of the land was “produce food 
or starve.” 

Today, the northeastern farmers have 
about one-third of our consuming popula- 
tion at their doorsteps. Consequently, farm- 
ing in this region now is concerned pri- 
marily with the production of perishables 
and bulky products. As a result, farm pro- 
duction in many areas is almost on a factory 
basis, as the great quantities of feeds shipped 
in from other areas are converted into milk, 
eggs, and poultry to help supply local de- 
mands. 

As a result of increased demands for farm 
products because of the changes in New 
England agriculture, the loss of export mar- 
kets and consequent hardship to producers 
in other areas have not been so noticeable 
in the Northeast. 

During the past decade the number of 
sheep on New Eng!and farms have decreased 
25 percent; and, while the number of beef 
cattle have increased, the number today re- 
mains far below the number produced three- 
quarters of a century ago. On the other 
hand, substantial increases have taken place 
in the production of fluid milk, poultry 
products, and certain fruit and truck crops. 

The farmers of the region have become 
much more specialized, although a ready 
market is available for most farm products 
at all times. Most of the milk comes from 
farms selling little but milk, and poultry 
products come from strictly poultry farms. 
The number of farms reporting cows milked 
in 1939 was about 6 percent less than in 
1929, although the production for the region 
showed an increase. Likewise, the number of 
farms reporting poultry was about 12 per- 
cent less. As a result of the demands for 
defense production, the region undoubtedly 
will, with the proper price stimulus, show a 
further increase in the production of food, 
especially of meat, milk, and eggs. 

PRODUCERS FACE MANY DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 

Without prolonging our discussion, men- 
tion will be made of just a few of the many 
difficult problems which producers will have 
to face. In striving to produce more ef- 
ficiently and more economically it goes with- 
out saying that they will make greater use 
of home-grown feeds, practice better meth- 
ods of breeding and herd or flock improve- 
ment, conserve and make greater use of im- 
proved pastures, and use more efficient meth- 
ods of marketing their products. 

The many difficulties to be overcome and 
restrictions to be met with in increased pro- 
duction during the emergency adds up to the 
conclusion: That farm production will be 
greatly handicapped by shortages of labor, 
physical equipment, and supplies, but we 
must attain our production goals. These 
goais will only be attained if we sacrifice, 
conserve, and economize to the utmost. 

There is no need to emphasize to a sturdy 
New England farm audience that wars are 
won by sacrifices. Your ancestors before you 
knew the price of victory. Your sons now in 
the armed service of their country really 
know what sacrifices mean. We must not 
allow them alone to sacrifice for the cause of 
victory. We must do our part to this end. 

LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION AFTER THE WAR 

To anticipate our livestock situation after 
the war is won would be to assume the role 
of a prophet. In taking this role for a mo- 
ment I believe I am safe in venturing the 
thought that there will be an increased de- 
mand for certain livestock products at least 
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countries. If our markets are flooded with 
cheaper products from abroad, we may expect 
that producers of certain commodities will 
find it increasingly difficult to compete and 
maintain our present standards. 

Stockmen producing meats, milk, and eggs, 
cotton farmers, and those producing fats and 
oils materials and certain specialty crops, may 
find the competition of foreign labor and pro- 
duction costs in other lands so low that they 
may have to shift to other types of farming. 

THE IMPACT OF PEACE 

Farmers do not fear inflation as much as 
they do deflation. For this reason they fear 
the impact of peace even more than they do 
the impact of war. Stockmen know that 3 
years of high prices and then 3 years of low 
prices leave them in better position than 3 
years of low prices followed by 3 years of 
lower prices. 

What farmers generally desire is to have 
prices stabilized on fair and equitable levels. 
Unless this is done they fear that our huge 
defense spending may bring us a bitter and 
prolonged depression. 

Whatever steps are taken to lessen the shock 
of the post-emergency let-down, the many 
adjustments which will have to be made will 
depend somewhat upon the steps taken during 
the emergency. 

Planning for agriculture will naturally be 
tied up with the program for maintaining 
industrial production. Likewise, our farm 
economy will depend, to a very large extent, 
upon the inroads made upon our markets by 
producers from other countries. 

For a time after peace comes to the world 
we should not expect any great decrease in 
foreign trade. The production of commodi- 
ties in which our producers can compete at 
world prices should be increased. In gen- 
eral we can expect post-war decreases in 
prices of certain commodities, wages, and 
cost of living. If proper steps are taken now 
such adjustments should not be disturbing. 

Through the cooperation of government, 
industry, labor, and agriculture post-war ad- 
justments may be brought about in a man- 
ner that will not seriously disturb any one 
group more than the others. Actually, con- 
sideration is being given to such measures 
which may be necessary. It is comforting to 
know that agriculture has been one of the 
first groups to recognize that such steps 
must be taken. 

Farm leaders and farmers everywhere will 
do their part in planning to help solve post- 
war problems. To this end, and so that their 
efforts shall not be expended in vain, they 
pray that the Congress, without further de- 
lay, give the country a dollar whose debt- 
paying and purchasing power shall remain 
the same during the war and for generations 
after peace has been won. For, unless this 
is done now to help win the peace, the war 
may not have been won when the conflict is 
over. 
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Win the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


5 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address which 
I delivered at Media, Pa., on February 
5, 1942. ‘ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our chief responsibility now is to win this 
war. Nothing should come between_us and 
that primary aim. It will require all of our 

, all of our courage, and all of our 
material and financial resources. 

There can now be no longer any doubt on 
this point. To hesitate or hold back now 
will but prolong the war or produce failure. 

We cannot afford to carry on this war a 
single month longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary to win it fully and completely. 

Every month’s battle price is beyond our 
ability to imagine. What it costs in man- 
power, moneypower, and our treasured re- 
sources no one can now fully know. 

The cost of this war is tremendous. Dur- 
ing the last World War we had but one line 
of supply across the Atlantic. Now our lines 
of supply reach to every part of the world. 
Our boys, our ships, our planes, our supplies 
are on their way to every point of the com- 
pass. For we are determined to win. 

This is America’s war. It is not the war 
any one man or any one group. It is not 
me the war of the Democratic Party. It 
not the war of the Republican Party. It is 
ot labor’s war. It is not industry’s war. 
is not the farmer’s war. It is the war of 
of us, every last man, woman, and child 
of us. We are all in it and for it until the 
victory is won. 

This is the people’s war against tyranny 
and dictatorship. And as a people we shall 
insist that our leadership in the war and in 
every phase of government connected with 
the war shall be as efficient as possible. We 
are not going to tolerate a low standard of 
performance on any front. If our generals 
do not win battles, they will be replaced. If 
our admirals go to sleep at their posts of 
duty, we shall find new admirals. If the 
wrong people get into key spots, they will 
have to go. And if Congress will do a better 
job with new names and new faces in it, 
there is nothing which can prevent the peo- 
pie from asking for necessary changes. 

One thing we must avoid at every turn of 
the road is the reckless use of arbitrary 
power. Arbitrary power is no better in 
America than in Nazi Germany. It is no bet- 
ter here than in Fascist Italy or Japan. 

The people who are trying to wipe out our 
two-party system of government in order 
that we may have just one political party 
are leading this country down the same road 
of tyranny and despotism that our enemies 
have pursued. 

If or when the time ever comes when we 
have but one party in this country, to which 
we are all subject, whether in peace or in war, 
we shall be no better than the totalitarian 
powers against which we now fight. 

A two-party system of government—one 
party to lead and the other to check the 
leader—is just as necessary now as it was at 
any other time in our national history. The 
ruthless threat of those who say that a Re- 
publican majority in Congress would be a 
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blow worse than Pearl Harbor needs to be 
checked and checked right now. 

Those of us who prefer the American way 
of life are not going to allow our two-party 
system of government to fold up just be- 
cause some petty partisans want to go on 
their path to pelf and power without re- 
straint. 

As we fight this war and endure the stress 
and strain of it all our thoughts are lifted 
to glorious days that are the goal toward 
which we are now fighting. 

We are not fighting this war to end in a 
dictatorship. 

We are not fighting this war to turn up 
at the end in another dismal depression, far 
worse than we have ever known. 

We are not fighting this war in order that 
we shall have cur liberties abused or our 
rights as free individuals throttled. No, 
indeed. 

When the war is won we will enter into 
the peace and the liberty for which we now 
fight. 





Pensions for Congressmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
which I made by transcription over 
WIBW, Topeka, Kans., February 8, 1942, 
on the subject of pensions for Congress- 
men. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Friends in the radio audience, this is not 
a pleasant, nor an easy, speech for me to 
make to you tonight. 

No man likes to advertise his mistakes; he 
would much rather bury them from sight. 

But it has been my observation and my 
experience that the honest and square thing 
to do when one discovers he has made a 


mistake is to acknowledge it promptly and. 


fully, and then do his best to correct it. 

It has been my ambition, during my 23 
years in the United States Senate, to support 
and cast my vote only for measures that I 
believed to be in the public interest; not to 
cast my votes nor use my influence as a 
Senator in my own personal interest; and to 
vote on each issue that came up as I believed 
the hearts and conscience and interests of 
the people of Kansas would have me cast 
that vote. 

And, my friends, I believe on the whole 
I have lived up to those obligations, although 
at times I have been obliged to cast votes 
that were at the time even displeasing to 
some of my best friends at home. I have 
had to admit making some mistakes in my 
position, but only a very few times have I 
felt it necessary to apologize for any of the 
votes I have cast in the Senate of the United 
States. 

But I am recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp as casting a vote that I am going to 
tell you about tonight. I did cast that vote. 
I should not have cast it. I would not have 
cast it if I had followed the details of what 
appeared to be a measure of relatively 
minor importance at a time when most of 
us had our eyes and thoughts on the war 
for survival in which our Nation—and most 
of the world—is engaged. 


I am not offering this as an adequate 
excuse for my own inattention, and a mis- 
understanding which I admit absolutely and 
completely was entirely my own fault. I 
voted for a bill which purported to make 
some rather minor amendments to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of 1930. 

But included in section 3 of the measure 
was @ provision which provided retirement 
pay—in effect pensions—for elective officers 
of the United States, including the President 
and Members of Congress. I only discovered 
this fact after the bill had left the Senate 
and was beyond Senate action. I immedi- 
ately got busy and did everything I could to 
block the bill. I wrote a letter to President 
Roosevelt urging him to veto the measure 
and send it back to Congress, with the recom- 
mendations that provisions for congressional 
and elective-officer pensions be omitted from’ 
the proposal. 

Because my letter to the President explains 
my own position in the matter, and because 
that letter is a matter of record, I believe I will 
read it to you at this time. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1942. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. PRESIDENT: I am taking the liberty 
ef making what may seem to be an unusual 
request. I am asking that you return to 
Congress, without your approval, a bill on 
which I am recorded in the Senate as having 
cast an affirmative vote. 

I refer to H. R. 3487, an act to still further 
amend the Civil Service Act. In section 3 
of this bill there is a provision for pensions 
for Members of Congress, which I believe is 
contrary to pubiic policy and should not 
become law. 

I never for 1 minute believed, nor do i now 

lieve, that Members of Congress of the 

mited States should be entitled to pensions 
upon retirement from office, no matter under 
what language the pension is provided. 

I was unavoidably absent during most of 
the debate on the bill and did not under- 
stand that provision was in the bill when I 
cast my vote for it on final roll call. I took 
it for granted that the measure simply made 
necessary changes to improve the Civil Service 
Act, and as one who has consistently sup- 
ported civil-service legislation, I case my vote 
for it. 

I was surprised to discover, after the bill 
passed both branches of Congress, that ap- 
parently I myself, if I chose to retire, could 
receive a pension for the rest of my life upon 
payment of $1.39, or 5 percent of my pay for 
1 day. I understand it is the opinion of the 
Civil Service Commission that that would be 
the effect of the language of the act. 

Now, I don’t want a pension, and will never 
ask for a pension. I do not believe Members 
of Congress should receive pensions or retire- 
ment pay from the Government for their 
services in Congress. 

Accordingly, I am respectfully requesting 
that you return H. R. 3487 to Congress: with- 
out your approval, with the recommendation 
that all reference to pensions or annuities or 
retirement pay for Members of Congress be 
stricken from the biil if it is to be returned 
to you for your approval. I think the legis- 
lation is desirable if the language relating to 
Members of Congress be removed from the 
bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
“ARTHUR CAPPER, 


Now, I have just read you the letter I wrote 
to the President under date of January 24. 
The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the House of 
Representatives, where the bill originated, 
and which took the final acticn on it, shows 
that the bill was sent to the White House 
on January 23. I wrote the letter to the 
President on January 24. The pubiished act 
shows that the President signed it on Jan- 
uary 24. 
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There were several curious things that oc- 
curred during the passage of the bill through 
Congress that apparently escaped notice all 
the way around at the time. The House first 
passed it on December 2, without debate, un- 
der. its unanimous-consent rule. The only 
explanation of the measure was about 60 
words from the chairman of the House com- 
mittee which sponsored the bill. That ex- 
planation did not once refer to the fact that 
pensions for Members of Congress was in the 
bill. I am confident that if that had been 
understood the bill could not have passed 
the House by unanimous consent. 

As a matter of fact, 3 years ago, when an 
open and aboveboard effort was made to in- 
clude congressional retirement pay in a Civil 
Service Retirement Act amending measure, 
the House voted it out of the bill on a 
teller vote. My information is that Repre- 
sentative Ep. H. Rees, of Kansas, and others 
took the floor in opposition to it and in- 
sisted on what they call a teller vote in the 
House Committee of the Whole. 

Now, a teller vote is where the Members 
walk between two tellers in two sections, one 
for and one against whatever motion is 
pending. There is no roll call in the House 
Committee of the Whole. On that teller 
vote my information is that all the Repub- 
lican Members of the House from Kansas 
marched between the tellers and were 
counted in cpposition to the congressional 
pensions provisions, and it was kicked out of 
that bill at that time. 

This winter, when the bill came back to the 
House from the Senate, Congressman REEs 
intended to take the floor again in opposi- 
tion to accepting the bill as amended on 
final passage because of the congressional 
pensions provision. 

There was no set time for the bill to come 
up. That time was optional with the chair- 
man in charge of the measure. Congressman 
REEs received a mysterious telephone call soon 
after the House met. When he reached the 
phone booth no one was there, but the at- 
tendant informed Congressman Regs that the 
person who placed the call would call again 
immediately. 

Congressman REEs spent several minutes 
waiting for the call; then a few more minutes 
trying to trace it. When he returned to the 
floor, it was to find that the chairman in 
charge of the bill had brought it up, said it 
was O. K., and had obtained final action, 
again by unanimous consent. 


I want the Kansas folks to know that I 
am now doing my best to stop this bill to 
give pensions to Congressmen. Now, Con- 
gressman Rees and myself—and a score of 
other Members of Congress in both 
branches—have introduced bills to repeal the 
retirement pay fer Members of Congress and 
elected Federal officials. These bills are now 
in committee. We hope and expect to get 
action upon them, in both branches of Con- 
gress. We expect to get roll-call action, and 
that the repeal measure—it doesn’t matter 
whose name it finally bears as author of the 
bill—will be passed within the next few 
weeks. 


And I can tell you this much. I know posi- 
tively that the Kansas Republicans in Con- 
gress—Senators REED and myself in the Sen- 
ate; Representatives LAMBERTSON, GUYER, 
WINTER, REES, CARLSON, and Hope in the 
House—will vote for repeal of the congres- 
sional and elective officers pension provision, 


Now in closing I am going to read you what 
I told the Senate—page 1033 of the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp for February 5—in a brief 
statement on the floor of the Senate in sup- 
port of my own bill to repeal the congressional 
pensions provision. Here is what I told the 
Senate, and I quote from the Rrecorp: 

“The bill I introduced, and which I ask to 
have printed in the Rrecorp, is similar to the 
bill offered in the House by Representative 
Rees of Kansas, 
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“What this bill amounts to is the repeal 
of all those provisions in the act which would 
grant retirement pay, sometimes called pen- 
sions, to Members of Congress and other 
elective officials. 

“It is my firm opinion that this provision 
for congressional retirement pay would not 
have passed the Congress if a majority of 
Members had been watching the provisions 
of the 10-page bill closely. 

“I am thoroughly of the opinion that pen- 
sions or retirement pay and benefits for 
elected public officials is an unsound public 
policy. More than that, I consider it socially 
immoral. 

“I hope that this bill, or one containing the 
same subject matter and attaining the same 
purposes, will be given early and favorable 
consideration and action. The legislation 
never should have been enacted. Having 
been slipped through Congress, I believe it 
should be promptly repealed. Whether re- 
pealed or not, I shall never ask for pension 
and shall never accept a pension from the 
Government. 

“As a part of my remarks I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp copy of 
a letter I wrote to President Roosevelt, dated 
January 24, 1942, immediately after the pas- 
sage of the bill, urging that he veto the 
measure. This letter explains my opposition 
to the pension proposal.” 

My friends, I believe the foregoing from 
Official records, and what I have told you my- 
self tonight, gives a complete and, I believe, 
accurate statement of the history of congres- 
sional-pension legislation, and my own con- 
nection with it. I would appreciate it if you 
will give my statements your serious con- 
sideration. 





Pensions for Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
of January 28, 1942, entitled “An All- 
Out Pension Precedent,” setting forth a 
convincing argument against the voting 
of pensions to Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AN ALL-OUT PENSION PRECEDENT 


Having failed the country by yielding to the 
special interests which watered down the 
price-control bill, by dodging the issue of a 
ceiling on wages, and by inviting inflation in 
other ways, Congress has now done the un- 
precedented thing of authorizing the pay- 
ment of pensions to Senators and Represent- 
atives and other elected officers of the Federal 
Government. 

President Roosevelt’s signature, affixed yes- 
terday, makes this bill no better. It only 
makes it law. The same objections stand. 
For the first time in history Members of Con- 
gress have had the temerity to vote them- 
selves life pensions on a scale ranging as high 
as $4,000 a year on retirement or defeat. 

Ostensibly what the bill does is to extend 
civil-service retirement provisions to elected 
officers. It can do this only superficially. 


The retirement provisions established in 1920 
for civil-service employees were designed to 
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ease the old age of poorly paid career em- 
reach 


salaries of $10,000 a year, are in ths same 
category. 

But the blunt fact is that Members of Con- 
gress are treating themselves much better 
than the Federal employees who have been 
paying into the retirement system for more 
than 20 years. On the Senate side (it took 30 
columns of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD to re- 
port this momentous debate) it was said that 
a Member of Congress with 5 years of Service 
could qualify by paying $1.37 the day before 
retirement. 

Whatever the facts as to details, a pension 
for Congressmen is a thoroughly bad prece- 
dent. For, having voted pensions to them-. 
selves, Members of Congress will find it vir- 
tually impossible to oppose pensions for 
others, no matter how fantastic the claim. 

It is noteworthy that although 83 Senators 
answered to their names when the roll was 
first called on the day this bill passed the 
Senate, only 66 responded to the vote (42 to 
24) on the bill itself. Did some Members find 
it convenient to escape being recorded as vot- 
ing pensions to themselves? 

All credit to Senators Norris of Nebraska, 
Byrp of Virginia, Lucas of Illinois, and the 
others who not only voted against the bill 
but took the floor to speak against it. Also 
to Senator Capper, of Kansas, who misunder- 
stood the provision applying to Members of 
Congress, and after voting for the bill, con- 
fessed his error and asked President Roosevelt 
to veto it. 

The country has undertaken a war which 
will last no one knows how long. The people 
are asked to sacrifice life and property and 
plans in order to win that war. Yet the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the Govern- 
ment can, at such a time, vote themselves 
pensions, heretofore opposed for sound rea- 
sons. 

We think the day will come when the Presi- 
dent will sorely regret that he did not follow 
Senator Caprer’s public-spirited advice. 





Education of Civilians for National 
Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address delivered by Dr. Frank W. 
Hart, of the School of Education of the 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 
on the subject The Education of Civilians 
for National Service. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Military might without morals means mur- 
der—witness Germany, Italy, Japan. 

Morals without military might means sui- 
cide—witness Belgium, Norway, Holland. 

In the face of current world-wide uncer- 
tainty, any attempt at forecasting events or 
laying plans to meet them may seem futile, 
if not utterly fantastic, but if the mind of 
man does not seek to penetrate the deep 
shroud of darkness that now beciouds the 
flickering light of civilization there can he 





no hope, no restoration, no reconstruction 
of the shattered shrines of freemen through 


armament, for the lesson of this war, en- 
graved deeply and indelibly in the minds and 
hearts of men, is that bold signatures and 
“great seals of state” affixed in all solemnity 
to sweet, endearing sentiments of friendship 
and on parchment are not the means 
by which international accord and security 
are achieved in a realistic world. 

Twenty years ago we wagered the fruits 
of a hard-won victory on peace pacts, treaties, 
and pious hopes. We outlawed war, scuttled 
our Navy, and scrapped our arms in childish 
faith that the millennium had come—peace 
on earth, good will to men was at hand for- 
evermore. Today our disillusionment is com- 
plete. The awful truth is revealed beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Force and force 
alone—the force of armed might is the only 
international language—the only language 
understood and respected by predatory na- 
tions. In the face of this deplorable fact it 
is unthinkable that victory shall again be 
cast before swine. We shall never again, as 
long as the lesson of this war lives in the 
minds of free men, scuttie our ships, destroy 
our arms, and entrust liberty, freedom, jus- 
tice, and security to peace pacts alone. No; 
win, lose, or draw, we shall face for genera- 


, tions a future of arms and armament. 


If we win—and the defense of this thesis 
assumes victory—what will the victors do this 
time? Taking our cue from the Atlantic 
charter, the victors, collectively, will rees- 
tablish international law, guarantee justice, 
safeguard human liberty, maintain order, and 
enforce world peace—enforce by means of 
ever-present potential might. Armed force 
will be used whenever and wherever armed 
force is necessary. 

With a major role in such a gigantic long- 
time responsibility confronting us, how shall 
We prepare to meet it? There are two ways: 
Either we may turn the Nation into an armed 
camp, with a Navy, Army, and air force of 
such magnitude and state of instant readi- 
ness as to be more than a match for any 
combination of powers on earth, or we may 
meet it by maintaining in a state of readiness 
a basic military establishment reinforced and 
sustained by a trained civilian population 
ready on call at all times to rise to the civilian 
needs of the Nation in the event of war. 
Democracy’s choice clearly lies with the latter 
alternative. 

This war has demonstrated that the mili- 
tary might of a nation depends as much 
upon the trained civilian as upon the soldier. 
Mechanized war on land, sea, and air is a 
war of production, and production is civilian 








service—trained civilian service. The train- 
ing of civilians has long been and, let us 
hope, always will be the function of organized 
public education—the public schools of the 
Nation. If the public schools are to meet the 
challenge of providing education appropriate 
to the needs of a civilian population that is 
to contribute effectively to our military 
might, certain changes must be made in our 
long-established educational practices and 
procedures. 

Increasingly over the years, as ever-increas- 
ing public funds have been expended in sup- 
port and expansion of our schcols, educa- 
tion has been viewed by student, citizen, 
and educator alike as the unqualified, un- 
conditioned right of the individual, with 
never a serious thought of that right carry- 
ing in its wake an obligation or responsi- 
bility to the source from which it came—the 
States and the Nation. From the first year 
of the secondary school to the college cap 
and gown—higher degrees and all—the in- 
terest and welfare of the individual, as an 
individual, has all but completely governed 
courses, content, and purpose of public edu- 
cation. 

We claim we are training for citizenship, 
but we are resting our case on the assump- 
tion that there is some magic association 
between self-interest education and national 
welfare. 

In some instances, to some degree, and in 
some fields of human endeavor the magic 
has worked, but by and large the association 
hes been purely coincidental. If there is one 
fundamental criticism of our public schoois 
that stands unchallenged on the basis of 
evidence, it is that education is viewed as 
a right without recognition of the reciprocal 
obligation and responsibility. 

What changes in educational practices and 
procedure can be made, without at the same 
time destroying or impairing the education 
of the individual as an individual, that will 
meet the current and continuing require- 
ments of our Nation in the New World 
scene, namely, a trained civilian population 
of pctential might behind our Military 
Establishment? It is the thesis of this paper 
that such changes can and should be made, 
and, furthermore, that the resultant educa- 
tion will be better education for the indi- 
vidual than that which he now receives. 

The answer is simple, obvious, feasible, and 
practical. Beginning with the high school 
and continuing through the junior college 
and college, a new course should appear in 
the printed announcement of courses or 
curricula. As an organic part of the long- 
established college preparatory curriculum, 
the commercial curriculum, the vocational 
curriculum, the liberal arts curriculum, etc., 
should appear a new course under the head- 
ing “National service course, required of all 
students.” Such a simple change would not 
require a revolution in the structure of our 
schools, but it would produce a mighty 
change in the education and training of the 
youth of our Nation. 

This national service course would list, by 
appropriate gradation and in proper se- 
quence, courses, training, and experiences 
selected by qualified authorities from the 
vast array of specific knowledge and skills 
essential to the civilian might of the Nation. 
Within «juotas related to the needs of the 
Nation, students would be free to elect the 
particular subject, skill, activity, or expe- 
rience they wished to pursue in meeting the 
requirements. The-range of choice would 
extend from mastery of the operation of a 
typewriter, a switchboard, a lathe, a welder’s 
torch, a surveyor’s transit, a draftman’s kit, 
Red Cross service, on the high-school level, 
to mastery of a foreign language, a nurse’s 
skill, surgery, medicine, engineering, a labora- 
tory science, a tractor, a tank, a ship, a plane, 
or a parachute, on the college level. No basic 
knowledge or skill essential to civilian serv- 


ice to the Nation in the event of war should ' 
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be omitted from the list, and by establish- 
ment of proper quotas all phases of the 
pregram could be adequately covered at all 
times. 

It is evident that much of what would be 
required to carry on such a program of 
training is already available in our schools. 
The new, the revolutionary idea underlying 
this proposal is that all students, regardless 
of sex, social status, economic background, 
physical or mental ability, wculd be required 
to master one or more specific units of a 
job, a trade, a skill, an art, or a science that 
would qualify him or her to spring to the 
aid of the Nation on call with something 
immediately useful in head or hand. Such 
courses would not be in addition to existing 
requirements for graduation but would be 
selected from existing curricula and from new 
courses made available as electives accepted 
toward graduation. 

The record and the evidence of such mas- 
tery would be embodied in national service 
certificates, issued by properly constituted 
authority to each student at the time of 
satisfactory completion of a required course. 
A given student might thus acquire in the 
course of his education a number of such 
certificates either in different fields, skills, 
trades, and experience or at different levels of 
progress in a single chosen field requiring a 
long period of training, such as navigation, 
aviation, and the like. Such certificates 
would, in addition to identification data, 
read as follows: 

“This is to certify that (Kenneth Powers 
Williamson), in compliance with the require- 
ments of the national service training pro- 
gram of the public schools, has mastered, in 
conformity with established standards, such 
knowledge and skill in the operation of a 
(milling machine) as to qualify him to render 
useful service to his country in time of need. 
(Signature and seal of awarding authority.)” 

The names of scores of millions of citizens 
would be registered on such certificates and 
tens of thousands of abilities and skills would 
be thus certificated. 

The reverse side of the certificate would 
carry a statement to the following effect: 

“The awarding of this certificate is recorded 
in the State of residence and the Nation. 
The holder thereof, in consideration of his 
education at State expense, is registered as a 
reserve on call in case the security of the 
Nation requires his services. Furthermore, 
under the national service program, he is 
subject to call for refresher courses and train- 
ing from time to time as circumstances and 
conditions warrant.” 

Properly introduced and judicicusly ad- 
ministered, the certificates awarded under 
such a program of civilian service training 
might well become the most prized posses- 
sions of our people. There would be great 
personal satisfaction to the individual to be 
able to say with authority, “I am prepared—I 
am prepared for something specific. If my 
country needs me, there is a job I can do.” 
In furtherance of the spirit of pride in the 
possession of such certificates, the award of 
appropriate insignia and medals should be 
provided. In proof of the efficacy of such 
recognition, one needs but consider how 
much athletic monograms and medals are 
cherished by youth, or wings by the avi- 
ator. 

The extent of offerings within any given 
school would vary with the size of the school 
and the facilities potentially available. How- 
ever, when this war ends thousands of army 
camps, flying fields, training stations, defense 
plants, shops, ships, and machines together 
with tens of thousands of trained personnel 
will be without a job to do. If the concept 
of a trained civilian population is accepted 
as a basic contribution to our military 
might—equal to any task that may arise 
in carrying out the program laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter—these physical re- 
sources and highly trained men should not 
be cast aside to rust and rot, or bonus 
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march upon the Capitol of our country. 
These facilities, camps, factories, fields, shops, 
machines, and men alike should become an 
integral part of the national service program 
of the public schools thus making it unnec- 
essary to expand regular school plants and 
staff much if any beyond their present status. 
The students’ total program of work could - 
be so arranged that certain of the required 
national service courses might be satisfied 
by full-time attendance anc concentrated 
instruction and training in camp, field, shop, 
ship, or factory during summers or semesters 
set aside for such purpose. It would be dif- 
ficult to show wherein a summer vacation 
spent by a boy or girl lounging on a beach, 
with no higher motive or purpose than to 
exhibit the blackest back on the campus in 
the fall, would be of greater value to the in- 
dividual or to society than a summer spent 
in satisfying a national service graduation 
requirement. 

It has long been urged, because of the in- 
equality of wealth in the several States and 
the consequent disparity of educational op- 
portunity, that the Federal Government 
should in some significant way participate 
in bearing the cost of our public schools. In 
peacetime, aside from partial support of a 
very limited type of strictly vocational train- 
ing of less than college grade, no progress 
has been made in thus spreading a portion 
of the burden of cost. Not until the war 
and our defense efforts revealed bottlenecks 
and bottle corks in almost every craft, skill, 
trade, or branch of technical knowledge did 
the Federal Government start pouring hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into the schools 
to meet in emergency fashion an emergency 
that need never have been. If the program 
of education and training propounded here 
had been in operation throughout the Na- 
tion since World War No. 1, there would have 
been no bottlenecks in trained manpower 
in our hour of need today. Hence the infer- 
ence seems clear that the proposal of a re- 
quired national service program in every 
public high school, junior college, and col- 
lege in the land opens the way, provides the 
means, and justifies the ends of national 
support of a specific program of education 
streamlined and geared to the Nation’s po- 
tential military needs. The courses, the 
teaching materials, the equipment, special 
training camps, technical staff, standards of 
mastery and certification become at once the 
privilege and the obligation of the Federal 
Government. 

While the primary purpose of a program of 
civilian training for national service is Na-~ 
tion-wide in scope and should, therefore, be 
adopted on a Nation-wide basis, it is unnec- 
essary to delay initial action awaiting Fed- 
eral acceptance and Federal cooperation. The 
nature of the proposed program is such that 
one individual school, one local school sys- 
tem, or one State school system could, within 
the limits of existing facilities, introduce the 
program, demonstrate it, and thus provide 
valuable experience as a basis for its ulti- 
mate extension to all of the schools in the 
Nation. 

What would be the values of such a pro- 
gram of education and training for na- 
tional service? The values may be grouped 
under two headings: (1) values to the Na- 
tion and (2) values to the individual. 

Values to the Nation stressed throughout 
this presentation may be summarized thus: 

1. With some 30,000,000 children and youth 
moving steadily through the schools, a single 
decade would find America with a civilian 
population trained and ready on call to meet 
any national emergency our part in the post- 
war world may require—no bottlenecks in 
knowledge or skill—no bottle corks in mo- 
nopoly. 

2. We would have a civilian population in- 
dividually conscious of the fact that each had 
a stake in the security of the Nation, and a 
service to render. We would have patriotism 








participation and loyalty born of 
labor and responsibility 


the way in the course of his schooling certifi- 
cates of mastery of a number of useful arts, 
skills, or abilities that would always lie as 
backlog of security should his life plans go 
awry. In this age they often do. Every cer 
tificate would be an ace in the hole for 
meal ticket or a new start. 

2. The high-school student or college grad- 
uate—diploma in hand—applying for his first 
job or position would be saved much embar- 
rassment and painful disillusionment when 
the man behind the big desk asked, What 
can you do? Diplomas of graduation, what- 
ever they may imply as to culture and liberal 
education, don’t answer the question, what 
can you do? But those certificates of mastery 
would speak for themselves in specific, plain, 
understandable language that would start 
many a youth on his way to a useful, produc- 
tive life. 

Finally, to all, and especially to those who 
may hold that this thesis is attuned to sword 
rattling, let it be said with all possible em- 
phasis that as long as the sword is an essen- 
tial part of international understanding, let 
the mightiest sword hang by the side of free- 
men that freedom may endure. Thus in the 
world scene that lies ahead—whether we like 
it or not, the role of organized education is 
clear. If our schools rise to the challenge, 
democracy will never again be branded as 
synonymous with inefficiency nor will the 
children of our children know the humiliation 
of those tragic words “too little and too late.” 





Enactment of Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the spirit 
of liberty in which our forefathers began 
their.labors in America still lives on. It 
lives on throughout this great land. It 
lives on in Philadelphia, the birthplace of 
independence and the cradle of liberty. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a splen- 
did address delivered by Hon. Bernard 
Samuel, mayor of the city of Philadel- 
phia, before a great audience assembled 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
Pa., on February 1, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As mayor of the city of Philadelphia, the 
birthplace of independence and cradle of lib- 
erty, where all important documents dealing 
with the liberty and freedom of citizens of 
the United States were signed, it affords me 
a@ great deal of pleasure to welcome you. On 
this occasion you are celebrating an event 
which marks a milestone in the freedom of 
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who were living in that day and generation 
would continue to enjoy the same privileges 
as their forebears. 

On December 15, 1941, we, here in the city 


You find there included all of the guaran 
the 


press, 3 
search and seizure, and the right to bear arms. 
The ce of this occasion is testified 
to by the magnitude of the crowd here assem: 
bled. You have in Major Wright the moti 
vating influence behind this celebration, an 
indomitable spirit, one who has made history 
and is destined to be recorded among those 
who have materially contributed to the ad- 
vancement of a race which has made remark- 
able progress in the short span of years that 
it has had an opportunity. We are told that 
he at one time was a pa for the 


pression and is as strong, figuratively speak- 
ing, as the Rock of Gibraltar. 


It is told of him that when a young lad in 


He replied, “Tell them that we are 
rising.” Heights to which he has attained 
bear testimony to the fact that he has had 
his mind definitely centered on the rising and 
not the setting sun. 

Maj. R. R. Wright was himself in his early 
childhood subjected to a condition where he 
enjoyed considerable less than full citizenship 
rights. How he has progressed is an example 
of a broad perspective and a will to succeed. 
He lived close to the time when the thir- 
teenth amendment to our Federal Constitu- 
tion was enacted, making further guaranties 
than those in the first 10 amendments, or the 
Bill of Rights. 

February 1, 1865, is to him, indeed, a mem- 
orable date. Seventy-seven years is long in 
the span of one man’s life, yet in the develop- 
ment of a race and nation it is exceedingly 
short. Remarkable progress has been made 
by your race and our Nation as a whole. We 
have all become more appreciative of one 
another. 

We have many important national holidays 
which are observed more or less uniformly 
throughout the Nation. They all pertain to 
some historic event in our history. July 4 
represents the date on which we celebate the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
which freed us from ali outside entangle- 
ments. So this particular date which you 
celebrate today deals intimately with an im- 
portant event in the lives of us all. It com- 
memorates the dissolution of physical bond- 
age and full recognition of rights to all citi- 
zens alike. 


You have made great strides in the few 
years that have followed, notwithstanding 
the many hardships and disadvantages that 
you had to surmount. We commend you 
upon coming thus far and assure you that, by 
the retention of high ideals and by fixity of 
purpose, your accomplishments will be im- 
measurable. 

May I point out several outstanding fig- 
ures in our national life who come of your 
particular group. Marian Anderson, who 
represents a cultural development, whose 
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toric city of Philadelphia, and on behalf of 
its citizens, I congratulate you and welcome 
you and wish for you every success, and 
trust that this memorable day will be per- 
petuated in your minds and in the minds of 


attempt to establish a uniform day for cele- 
bration of the attainment of equal oppor- 
tunities. 





Growth Factor in Butterfat Found 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a news article from the Oconto 
County Reporter, published at Oconto, 
Wis., February 5, 1942, entitled “Growth 
Factor in Butterfat Found.” E 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GROWTH FACTOR IN BUTTERFAT FOUND—SCIEN- 
TISTS ADD HYDROGEN TO INACTIVE FORM, DIS- 
COVER NEW SUPERIOR GROWTH 
Additional evidence pointing to the supe- 

Tior food value of butterfat is being revealed 

through a series of studies on edible fats, 

according to the National Dairy Council. Dr. 

E. B. Hart, of the University of Wisconsin, has 

discovered growth-promoting substances in 

butterfat which have not been found in other 
fats studied. 

Earlier experiments by University of Wis- 
consin scientists had shown that only the 








so-called saturated fatty acid part of butter- 
fat contained the active principle which 
brings about superior growth. The unsatu- 
rated portion apparently did not promote 
growth. 

Recently the Wisconsin scientists added 
hydrogen to this inactive or unsaturated por- 
tion of butterfat. When that portion of but- 
terfat was fed, the very best growth was 
obtained. By adding hydrogen, the inactive 
form is readily converted to an active com- 
pound which promotes the best of growth. 

In their long series of studies, Professor 
Hart and his associates tried hydrogenation 
of corn, coconut, cottonseed, and soybean oils. 
Growth was retarded in animals fed these 
hydrogenized oils rather than increased. 
They apparently contained neither the un- 
saturated nor the active form of the growth- 
promoting compound which experiments 
prove are present in butterfat. 

“These discoveries illustrate the incom- 
parable contribution which butter makes to 
family meals,” states Milton Hult, president 
of the National Dairy Council. “They empha- 
size again the vital importance of ample 
quantities of butterfat to growing children. 
In addition to containing the newly found 
growth-promoting factor, butter is the only 
food fat in which vitamin A occurs naturally 
and in significant amounts.” 





Retirement Privilege for Members of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Elko Daily Free Press, of Elko, Nev., 
February 4, 1942, entitled “Congressmen 
Show Poor Timing.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMEN SHOW POOR TIMING 


The worst feature of the bill to give Con- 
gressmen pensions is that it was passed at a 
time when its proponents should have been 
considering the welfare of the country, rather 
than their own. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion defends the action by saying that it will 
not cost nearly what its cpponents claim. 
Perhaps not, but we have always noticed that 
things always cost more than proponents 
claim. 

A wave of indignation has spread through 
the country as a result of the action of Con- 
gressmen in voting themselves pensions at 
this time. Senator Byrp, of Virginia, tried to 
oppose the bill at the outset, but it was 
pushed through with a minimum of public- 
ity. This feature in itself shows that Con- 
gressmen were afraid of public reaction. Now 
the Senator is making an effort to repeal the 
bill and, if public opinion is worth anything, 
it might be well for Congressmen to consider 
pigecnholing the measure for the duration. 

Drives to show just what John Public thinks 
of the congressional action are under way in 
the nature of bundles—not for Britain but 
for suffering Congressmen. It might be well 
if ycu have a few pairs of discarded sccks to 
send them to the eminent gentlemen in 
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Washington, who should be bending every 
effort toward successful prosecution of the 
war but who have found plenty of time in the 
interim to feather their own nests for future 
adversities, 





Address by Lord Halifax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the ad- 
dress delivered by Lord Halifax, the 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
before the fifty-fifth annual dinner of 
the Church Club, of New York City, on 
February 2 of this year. I think it is a 
very interesting statement and might well 
find its place in the public record. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Especial significance attaches to meetings 
of churchmen at such a time as this. 

Christianity is now facing more sinister 
forces than any that it has had to contend 
with since the Dark Ages, and never has the 
challenge to Christianity been more men- 
acing or direct. 

The foundations of life, which we had 
come to regard as firmly laid and immutable, 
are being dangerously assailed. Everything 
that we had thought secure is now evidently 
in jeopardy. 

This is a very startling and sudden change, 
especially in the light of Christian history. 

After the Founder of the Christian religion 
had died upon the cross, His return to life, 
endowed apparently with new power, pro- 
duced an effect so decisive upon that small 
group of insignificant peasants and fisher- 
men who had been His followers, that the 
power and conviction with which they at 
once began to speak turned the world up- 
side down. 

Persecution only sufficed to spread the faith 
that they preached, and truly the blood of 
the martyrs was the seed of the church. 

So we have thought that the place and 
influence of Christianity among us, even if 
not always acknowledged or however imper- 
fectly applied, were to be reckoned among 
those things which we deem permanent. 

And now all this is changed. We suddenly 
wake up to find that something which we 
had come to regard as natural, and an almost 
inseparable feature of life, is itself in mortal 
danger. 

We are familiar enough with the form in 
which the chailenge comes. 

Hitler is reported to have stated it in its 
most naked form: 

“A German church, a German Christianity, 
is a distortion. One is either a German or 
a Christian. You cannot be both.” 

We know how these words are in fact trans- 
lated into action, that for many men and 
women today they spell cruelties and torture 
indescribable, and—not seldom—the same 
stark choice between life and death as was 
presented to the early Christians in the Coli- 
seum. There is not one of us who must not 
often ask himself whether, if we were sud- 
denly exposed to so stern a test, his endurance 
would be equal to it, 
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Yet surely if the chaltlenge today is of this 
grim sort, the opportunity for the believers 
in Christianity is not less great. In spite of 
all the dust and din and shouts of war by 
which some are hypnotized, I do not doubt 
that ordinary people everywhere are puzzled 
and confused, and hungry for some healing 
medicine, or at least for some explanation of 
the contradiction that seems to them so 
blatant between their hopes and prayers and 
the ugly facts that are tearing the world’s 
heart. Conscious of the frustration of their 
best desires, oppressed by the injustice of 
the present tragedy, they feel a sense of power- 
lessness for which the world offers no certain 
remedy. 

Naturally, men long to find some wider 
scale of values based on justice, some assur- 
ance of ultimste strength and victory over 
evil things, and above all, some oppcrtunity 
to find that means of self-realization which 
their deepest feelings demand. 

It is not to be wondered at that men are 
puzzled by war and particularly perhaps by 
the spectacle of something like a Christian 
civil war, in which Christians in the oppos- 
ing camps offer earnest but competitive 
prayer for victory. 

It would indeed be strange if human na- 
ture, seeing only the limited horizons, were 
not deeply affected by the spectacle of horror 
and suffering that the world presents, and 
did not cry out for some explanation of the 
apparent contradiction between these hap- 
penings and the conception of an all-power- 
ful and all-loving God. 

The Christian who understands his faith 
ought not to shrink from these difficulties, 
and I think that this is one of the respects 
in which no small responsiblity rests upon 
us all at this present time. Indeed, I would 
dare to say that the gospel of pacifism in 
the face of the present struggle ought rightly 
to make less appeal to Christians than to 
any other community of human beings. 

May I try in a few sentences to justify 
what to many might seem almost like pro- 
fane paradox? 

The faith of a Christian compels him to 
acknowledge the existence of evil in the 
world, dislocating what we may suprfose to 
have been the divine scheme. Of this deep 
dualism between good and evil every one of 
us is constantly reminded in daily life by 
our own consciousness of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong, and by recognition 
of our own responsibility and power of choice : 
between them. 

The Christian further believes that the 
Son of God Himself assumed human nature 
im order to set this dislocation right by suf- 
fering in that human nature which it was 
His purpose to redeem from the power and 
the sway of evil. 


As I saw it stated by a profound writer 
the other day, “Christ is a symbol and reve- 
lation in Christian faith of a divine strategy 
which mercifully overrules the sins of man.” 

The Christian further believes that this 
redemption was only accomplished by great 
suffering, greater than human understand- 
ing can comprehend and greater than that 
which any ordinary man can be called upon 
to bear. 

And lastly he believes that this process of 
redemption from evil is a continuing process 
for every human soul. . 

He is not at all surprised therefore by the 
fact that one of the first laws of human life 
is that the forces of evil have to be perpetu- 
ally conquered by suffering and finds consola- 
tion and reassurance in the conviction that 
the suffering of each human being can be 
wonderfully transformed by association in 
this great redemptive act of Christ. In every 
part of his life he can feel himself brought 
into mysterious partnership with God; 
whether through active works of service, of 
feeding the hungry, tending the sick, giving 
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sympathy to the sorrowful, by self-devotion 
of all kinds; or, it may be, by self-sacrifice 
and suffering for what he may conceive to be 
the divine will and purpose. 

This sense of will find expres- 
sion through prayer; and as we remember 
the limitations of human thought, we shall 
not wonder if the prayers of men are what 
I have called competitive, since none can see 
more than a fraction of God’s purpose, and 
only a very few are able truly to condition all 
their prayers with the words “Not my will, but 
Thine be done.” 

But this sense and—if we may use the 
word—this “right’”’ of partnership, does more 
than this in giving new value to every human 
soul. In the great scheme each has his own 
particular contribution to make, the making 
of which is vital to the shaping of the whole. 
And it is just this assurance of the ultimate 
value of each human personality that is the 
essential foundation of our democracy. 

From this angle the responsibility placed 
upon the individual citizen under the demo- 
cratic system is seen in close analogy with 
the responsibility vested in him under the 
moral law. Man is endowed with the gift of 
free will, of which admittedly he not seldom 
makes disastrous use. From God’s point of 
view, if we may reverently so speak, these 
unhappy results of man’s free will might 
have been avoided if man had not 
endowed. But free will, with ro the 
its misuse, is, so far as we can judge. the 
deliberate method chosen by Go a r to 
make possible the great results of > tae 
use of free will which could never a Open to 
man were he the mere creature of mechani- 
cal necessity with no power of choice. 

And thus—though, of course, in the appli- 
cation of these eternal principles to the 
practical life of man there must always be 
adjustments and regard to considerations of 
time and circumstance—I always feel, when 
I hear people say, “Good government is better 
than self-government,” that that does not 
appear to be the way that God has chosen 
to direct the affairs of the human race— 
affairs of infinitely greater importance than 
those dealt with by any earthly government. 

But this conception of the value of every 
human soul that finds political expression in 
democracy, and to preserve which we are 
prepared today to make every sacrifice, must, 
if we are true to our principles, constantly 
seek to refiect itself in the essential life of 
every community that wishes in whatever 
form or degree to claim for itself the name 
of Christian. 

We must be constantly on guard to see that 
human values that affect the lives of men are 
not submerged and strangled by some eco- 
nomic law that ought to be men’s servant 
rather than their master. 

I do not mean that it is the business of 
Christians as such to arrogate to themselves 
any superior claim of wisdom as to particular 
political remedies for essential ills. They 
may, or may not, be well equipped for this 
task. In one form or another the problem of 
Dives and Lazarus reproduces itself in every 
age and under all conditions of life. It is not 
the duty, as I see it, of churchmen to pre- 
tend that they have a monopoly of wisdom as 
to the practical measures by which these 
problems can be handled, but it is their duty 
constantly to proclaim the obligations that 
rest on Dives to recognize the needs of 
Lazarus, and warn Dives against holding him- 
self absolved from responsibility, or allow- 
ing his conscience to become complacent. 
There is great work for those who profess 
Christianity in all this essential field. 

The other direction in which it would seem 
that our generation must feel a strong call 
to action is in the fleld of education. 

It may be that this is the particular con- 
tribution that our generation ought to seek 
to make. As we look back we see that each 
century, perhaps each generation, has been 
guided to make some definite contribution 
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to the store of Christian thinking and ex- 
In the eighteenth century there was the 


fiecting itself in beauty and richness of 
worship. 
The end of the century saw a great ex- 


day, to which I alluded at the beginning of 
what I had to say 

Those who are the enemies of Christianity 
are not neglecting this vital element in their 
evil planning. 

I often think that one of the 
crimes that Hitler has committed has been 
to debase the noblest qualities of youth— 
enthusiasm, self-sacrifice, devotion—to the 
low service of material ends; all these he has 
harnessed to the unworthy cause 
Germany the master of an enslaved and hope- 
less world. Youth shines with the 
ardor and great adventure, and that all these 
high emotions should be seduced to ends so 
vile is tragedy indeed. But for these ends 
they gladly give their lives. 

We who have today the right to call our- 
selves free have had to measure for ourselves 


with a flame as white as theirs. 

The deepest anxiety before the world today 
must be the future trend of thought in this 
80,000,000 of virile people set in the middle 
of Europe, whose minds have been so 
and so dangerously debased. He would be a 
bold man who claimed to see any easy Solu- 
tion of this problem. It will no doubt have 
to be attacked from many sides. But one 
thing is certain. And that is that those who 
wish to save Germany from the pit into 
which she has fallen must themselves have 
their feet set firmly on the rock. And that 
comes back always and everywhere to 
education. 

Do we not all need to recognize that the 
smallest part of education is information? A 
wise man, I think, once defined education as 
that which remains when we have forgotten 
all that we have been taught. 

And is not the kernel of the matter this— 
that man is essentially a spiritual being, and 
that the deepest and truest function of edu- 
cation must be to make him aware of his 
relation to the Power that is outside and 
greater than himself and of the practical 
consequences that this awareness must carry 
with it-in his daily life? 

Our peoples are cooperating today, becauSe 
only by joint effort can we save what has to 
be saved if we are to live as freemen; we 
are working together because we believe the 
birthright of freemen is worth any sacrifice. 
Heaven knows we can all realize the tragic 
cost, the cost we are paying now. Only two 
things redeem it. In the first place, I think 
that through this crucible of war people are 
coming to see that happiness does not depend 
upon material things. They are coming to 
attach new meaning to the old question: 
“What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” 

And secondly, I believe that, when we have 
got through—as we surely shall—we shall 
work to build together that larger loyalty of 
which Nurse Cavell spoke when she Said: 
“Patriotism is not enough”—that higher al- 
legiance through which all nations can bring 
their special gifts, in whatever sphere, to the 
common service of mankind, 





Amendment of Civil Service Retirement 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 





WHY NOT PENSIONS FOR LAWMAKERS? 
Criticizing Congress is a popular sport in 
some quarters. Ordinarily no great damage 
— but the pastime shouldn’t be carried 
Just now our national lawmakers are being 
lambasted because they have approved a law 
granting the benefit of Uncle Sam’s pension 


“Bundles for Congress” movement in an ef- 
fort to ridicule, and, if possible, destroy, an 
essentially worthy project. 

The Federal retirement system now covers 
more than 1,000,000 civilian employees. They 
contribute 5 percent of their wages and the 
Government puts up an equal amount. 

Under the new system, Members of Con- 
gress will be admitted on exactly the same 
terms as other public servants. What is 
wrong with that? 

Federal judges, Army and Navy officers, and 
enlisted men are assured liberal pensions— 
much more liberal than those proposed for 
Members of Congress—and they are not 
asked to contribute a penny to the cost. 

As Congressman Roserr RaMspPeck, of 
Georgia, stated in the House the other day: 
“If Members of Congress were excluded from 
the provisions of the Retirement Act, they 
would be the only group of Federal officers 
and employees without retirement security.” 

The total cost, if all the Members took ad- 
vantage of the law, would be only about 
$500,000 a year, instead of $30,000,000 a year, 
as some critics have claimed. 

Labor has always championed old-age pen- 
sions. It knows of no reason why Members 
of Congress should be the “forgotten men” of 
social security. If there are defects in the 
law, they should be corrected, but in principle 
the legislation is certainly entitled to public 
approval. 





Congressional Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER. of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to place 
myself on record as favoring the repeal 
of those portions of the recent amend- 
ments to the Civil Service Retirement Act 
that make the President, Members of 
Congress, members of the Cabinet, and 














between two hundred and fifty and three 
hundred thousand New Deal bureaucrats, 
including Leon Henderson, eligible to re- 
tirement benefits at 62. 

In my opinion, these amendments 
never should have been passed. The 
President, members of the Cabinet, ap- 
pointed bureaucrats, and Members of 
Congress should never be regarded as 
civil-service employees. By no stretch of 
the imagination could one consider Gov- 
ernment officials in the mentioned cate- 
gories as holding life positions. They 
hold office subject only to the will of their 
constituents or, in case of the bureau- 
crats, the will of the President. 

The day this matter was slipped 
through the House of Representatives— 
January 21—most of the members, in- 
cluding myself, were occupied in our of- 
fices, in committees or in Government 
departments, having been assured that 
an uncontested naval bill was all there 
was to be considered. There was no ad- 
vance notice that this so-called pension 
bill would be called up. Had notice been 
given, I would most certainly have been 
on the floor to demand proper debate 
and, if necessary, a roll-call vote. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, this pen- 
sion bill was brought up and passed by 
trick, the same as many other pieces of 
New Deal legislation have been put over 
during the past 8 years. 

Several bills to repeal the so-called 
congressional pensions legislation have 
been introduced. Of course, I have no 
idea as to what action the Committee on 
the Civil Service will take in connection 
with these repeal bills, but I understand 
that unless one of them is reported out 
after 30 legislative days, as is required, 
a petition to discharge the committee 
from further consideration will be placed 
on the Speaker’s desk. I assure you I 
will be one of the first to affix my name 
to that petition. 

In connection with this subject, I fur- 
ther resent the apparent effort on the 
part of the Civil Service Commission to 
justify this legislation through the is- 
suance of an erroneous and misleading 
interpretation of the bill, which many 
Members of Congress have ajJready 
mailed to some of their constituents. 
This press release denied that a Member 
of Congress, the Cabinet, or appointed 
bureaucrats could retire voluntarily, or 
by defeat, on January 1, 1943 after 5 
years of service, by paying 5 percent of 
1 day’s salary. I am now advised that 
Harry B. Mitchell, president of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
admits that such a pension can be ob- 
tained for life by the payment of $1.39. 

In the same press release by the Civil 
Service Commission there was a state- 
ment that no retirement could be paid to 
a Senator or Congressman before the age 
of 62 years. It is now explained that this 
statement, too, was erroneous, and that a 
pension can be paid to Members of Con- 
gress beginning at the age of 55, al- 
though the amount would be computed 
on the basis of 62 years of age. In my 
opinion, the Civil Service Commission 
should lose no time in issuing a clarifying 
statement. 

Mr. Speaker, I recently spent a few 
days in my congressional district, having 
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been called there by the serious illness of 
a member of my family. I found a justi- 
fiable resentment against this pension 
legislation everywhere I went, and, 
frankly, I was in accord with the views 
expressed by my constituents. I bring 
out this point for the benefit of those who 
were responsible for this legislation and 
suggest that if they are inclined to op- 
pose the repeal legislation that has been 
offered, they should take a trip home. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask per- 
mission to include comments appearing 
in the Baltimore Sun of February 8, 1942, 
by Frank R. Kent, under the title “Justi- 
fied Resentment.” 

JUSTIFIED RESENTMENT 
(By Frank R. Kent) 


WASHINGTON, February 7——Much has been 
written about the lost capacity for indigna- 
tion of the American people concerning the 
conduct of their elected representatives in 
Washington. For the past 8 years it has 
seemed that nothing could pierce their in- 
difference; that those in authority could 
break almost any precedent and violate with 
impunity the most elemental laws of pro- 
priety. 

False pretense, broken promises, blatant 
demagoguery all went unrebuked. So com- 
pletely had New Deal policies anesthetized 
the people that there seemed no limit to 
what could be done. All of which makes 
the more encouraging the popular resent- 
ment manifested in various parts of the 
country over the recent action of Congress 
in voting retirement pensions to its own 
membership. This, considering the period, 
was, of course, a shocking thing to do but for 
awhile it appeared that, like so many other 
shameless performances, after the usual de- 
nunciations, it would be accepted, too. 

However, it has not turned out quite that 
way. No sooner had the President signed the 
bill than the people began to wake up. Ridi- 
cule as well as abuse began to pour in on 
Members of Congress. Out in Spokane, 
Wash., the athletic round table started its 
“Bundles for Congress” movement. “What- 
ever happens, said the club president, “our 
ailing Congressmen must be made comfort- 


able.” Other organizations made themselves ° 


heard from and a bill for repeal was intro- 
duced in the House. The County Officers’ 
Association of the State of New York passed 
a resolution denouncing the congressional 
action and favoring the repeal. 

Representative Smith of Ohio, who intro- 
duced the repeal bill, has now presented a 
petition for a House vote on his proposal. 
This is a direct reflection of public resent- 
ment and is an exceedingly healthy sign. 
This summer and fall every Member of the 
House and one-third of the Senate come up 
for renomination and election. A record of 
having voted for or acquiesced in this con- 
gressional pension proposal is likely to be a 
real political liability. A considerable num- 
ber of Congressmen, looking forward to fights 
in close districts, are anxious to rid them- 
selves of this weakness. 


The average Congressman has no desire to 
present his opponent in either primary or 
general election an opportunity to make the 
charge that in the midst of a great national 
crisis, when every nonwar expenditure should 
be “cut to the bone,” he voted himself a pen- 
sion. Clearly, that will not be an easy charge 
to handle when pressed by a vigorous oppo- 
nent, who, as he is sure to do, tells the voters 
that if they send him to Congress instead of 
the cringing incumbent he will vote to repeal 
this indefensible act. Visualizing this kind 
of attack it is not strange the repeal move- 
ment should find favor with many sitting 
Members. 

The thing that puts them in a particularly 
vulnerable position in this matter is the 
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effort to sneak it through without a roll call. 
They succeeded in doing this in the House, 
and would have done so in the Senate but for 
Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, who made a protest 
and demanded a roll call. He was supported 
by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, and a number 
of others, but the vote showed 47 for the pen- 
sions and only 24 against. Of course, popular 
feeling may evaporate. The whole thing, like 
many others, may be forgotten in a short 
time, and the repeal proposal be abandoned. 
But at the moment Members of Congress are 
sweating dreadfully over the situation. 

And it is not lessening their discomfort 
that this pension vote in their own interests 
has centered public attention more strongly 
upon other acts which disregard the declared 
policy of the President that war expenditures 
necessitate rigid reduction in normal expen- 
ditures. Instead, one branch of Congress or 
the other has passed bills which involve so 
profligate a use of the public funds as to en- 
danger the credit of the country and threaten 
to nullify every effort to maintain even a 
semblance of financial equilibrium. 

For example, there is the proposal to pen- 
sion all civilian workers—or their widows— 
who were engaged in construction of the 
Panama Canal 28 years ago. This would add 
close to two million a year to the pension 
load. Through insistence of Senator Pepper, 
of Florida, it was jammed through the Sen- 
ate and*now goes to the House. But, pre- 
viously, the House had passed two pension 
bills for widows, children, and parents of 
World War veterans, “without regard to 
cause of the veteran’s death.” These bills are 
now under Senate consideration. If passed 
they will ultimately add billions of dollars to 
the pension load and wipe out the last vestige 
of the pension reductions of 1933. Various 
other proposals involving free war insurance 
for civilians as well as soldiers, free mail 
privileges, and reduced railroad rates for all 
members of the armed forces, etc., etc., are 
in the offing. 

In brief, the trend of Congress is toward 
an expenditure of the public funds along 
pension lines so unrestrained as to threaten 
financial chaos. There is no surer way to 
weaken our war effort and aid our enemies 
than unchecked continuation in this direc- 
tion. The popular resentment over the self- 
pensioning vote is in the national interest. 
And it is in the national interest that this re- 
sentment should not subside. Congressmen, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, who by 
support of these proposals are throwing Fed- 
eral finances wholly out of control, deserve 
to be beaten when they come up for renomi- 
nation and election this year. 





Words Won’t Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Senator Rosert M. La Fouuetre, Jr., 
which was published in the Madison 
(Wis.) Progressive for February 7, 1942: 
Worps Won’t WIN THE WaR—THE QUEST FOR 

ScAPEGOATS Must CEASE, FOR NOTHING VERY 

MucH WILL MATTER 1F WE SHovuLtp Loss 

THE War 

(By Senator Rospert M. La Fouuette, Jr.) 


The United States faces a task that requires 
total and united national efforts. All true 
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and honest patriots recognized that fact im- 
mediately on December 7, 1941. Almost to a 
man, all Americans united when their country 
was attacked. Past differences were buried 
and a soiid front was presented to the un- 
scrupulous common enemies. National lead- 
ers on both sides of the bitter debate over 
the issues of foreign policy were big enough 
and wise enough to refrain from debating the 


whys, the wherefores, or the responsibilities 


for war. 

Of late, however, the truce has been broken. 
Some former enthusiastic interventionist pub- 
licists who are beginning to learn that Japan 
is not the pushover they expected, nor war as 
glamorous and painless as they believed, are 
looking for a scapegoat. 

They are deftly sniping at those who op- 
posed the administration’s foreign policy be- 
fore war was declared. These writers and 
lecturers are trying to peddle the falsehood 
that the United States is ill-prepared for war 
because of the noninterventionists. 

MISLEADING THE PUBLIC 


Those who have been the target of this 
sniping have refrained from repiying to these 
falsehoods in the interest of national unity. 
History alone can judge who was right and 
who was wrong, and the arguments should 
have been deferred until the war was won. 
But these writers and lecturers have gone too 
far in their efforts to mislead the public, and 
the time has come to expose their fallacious 
charges. 

One singularly malicious charge contends 
that noninterventionists were opposed to 
national defense. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Anyone who wants black- 
and-white proof ought to read the back files 
of the ConcressionaL Recorp ahd other 
public documents. 

Without exception, the various appropria- 
tion and legislative bills providing for our 
own national defense—more than 70 laws in 
the past 2 years—were supported almost 
unanimously by Senators and Representa- 
tives of all political parties and all shades of 
opinion on foreign policy. 


STRIPPING OUR DEFENSES 


The record also shows that concern for 
our national defense constituted one of the 
major reasons for opposing the lend-lease 
program. It was pointed out repeatedly that 
such a program would strip our own de- 
fenses, and not even the most irresponsible 
of the publicists can deny that our tragic 
reversals in the Pacific must be attributed, 
in part, to our serious shortage of planes 
and ships. 

It is quite appropriate to inquire of those 
who make this baseless accusation how much 
better we might be faring in the Philippines 
and Hawaii if Admiral Towers’ viewpoint had 
prevailed last July. 

Admiral Towers, the principal air authority 
of the Navy, frankly told a Congressional 
committee that in his opinion the air 
strength of the Navy was seriously weak be- 
cause those above him were formulating 
policies which allowed production priorities 
to. go to lend-lease countries rather than to 
our own Navy. 

Col. H. C. Kress Muhlenberg, the former 
chief at Hickam Field, Hawaii, gave the same 
opinion after Pearl Harbor—and had to go 
through a court-martial to clear himself of 
charges of violating regulations. 

ON THE RECORD AS MADE 

The recent Roberts report on Pearl Har- 
bor also makes the conclusion: “There were 
deficiencies in personnel, weapons, equip- 
ment, and facilities to maintain all the de- 
fenses on a war footing for extended periods 
of time, but these deficiencies should not 
have affected the decision of the responsible 
commanders as to state of readiness to be 
prescribed.” 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill was out- 
spoken in his recent debates in the House 
of Commons. He explained that “it seemed 
irrational” that Japan would attack and, 


record as made. During the Senate debate 
on Neutrality Act repeal on October 29, 1941, 
I made this observation: 

“I have supreme confidence in the potential 
capacity of this Nation and its people. Never- 
theless I have fears that our present policies 
may spread our strength out so thin over this 
globe that we make ourselves vulnerable to 
attack.” 

In the arms embargo debate on October 
12, 1939, I said: 

“Repeal of the embargo is a significant step 
toward participation in the war.” 

MALICIOUS LIES MUST CEASE 


In the lend-lease debate on February 24, 


1941, I said: 

“Seventeen months ago the Nation was sold 

the theory that we could be neutral, that 
we could be absolutely impartial by repealing 
the arms embargo. Today we have moved s0 
rapidly from an avowed position of neutrality 
that the intermediary stage of steps short of 
war is only an episode to which historians 
will devote a sardonic paragraph in the re- 
cital of our entrance into the present war.” 
- It was aptly stated in the lend-lease debate, 
“You cannot become the arsenal of one of 
the belligerents without becoming the targe 
of the other.” The sequel to this prophetic 
maxim may be found in an editorial com- 
ment in the last issue of the New English 
Weekly, a British publication. Says the edi- 
torial, “Mr. Swing was quite justified in in- 
sisting that America has not entered the war 
because she has been attacked; she was at- 
tacked because she was already in the war— 
so far indeed that her European enemies had 
more to gain by pretending otherwise.” 

History will write the final chapter as to 
who was right and who was wrong. For the 
present, we have a war to win—and words 
won't win it. Nothing will matter if we lose. 
It behooves all of us, therefore, to do our part, 
and to continue to work together until an 
honorable and a just peace can be won. 





Union Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, John S. 
Knight. publisher of the Detroit Free 
Press, under the heading “The editor’s 
notebook,” has published a very fine edi- 
torial relative to the subject of Union 
Now. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial of February 1, 1942, may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President, is the 
Senator from North Dakota advocating 
“Union Now”? 

Mr. NYE. Indeed, no; and the Sen- 
ator will find that the editorial is not 
advocating Union Now. It is an answer 
to the advocates of Union Now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I shall not object; 
but I wish Senators and others would 
talk about what is going on, and what it 
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the Recorp? 
No, Mr. President; 


There being no objection, the editorial 
as ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


THE EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 
With the aid of the voluble Dorothy 
Thompson, Missouri-born Clarence Streit is 
shown by the Fortune poll to have 
convinced 30,000,000 citizens of the United 


to the United States peace delegation after 
the war. He remained in France, studied at 
the Sorbonne, worked as a newspaperman, 
and married a French girl. His plan for 
Union Now was evolved when, as a corre- 
spondent for the New York Times at Geneva, 
he saw the shortcomings and failures of the 
League of Nations. 

His hopes for the success of the “Union 
now” movement are largely based upon the 
experience of this country’s transformation 
from a squabbling confederation of jealous 
and highly individualistic colonies to a 
peaceful, progressive nation, once the colo- 
nies united in Federal Union with a singe 
constitution, a common currency, and no 
tariff walls, 

Originally Mr. Streit planned to have his 
Union Now include the United States, 
Eire, the United Kingdom, New Zealand, 
Australia, Union of South Africa, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland. He 
had hoped to have these nations unite to 
form a common government for the people— 
a@ government based on the principle that the 
state is made for man, not man for the state, 
and organized on the broad lines of the 
American Constitution. 

To use the words which appear on the 
jacket of Mr. Streit’s book, “such a union 
would have a common citizenship, defense 
force, customs, money, and communications 
system. It would guarantee each democracy 
the right to govern its home affairs in its own 
tongue, according to its customs. It would 
leave the door open to all other democracies 
that would guarantee their citizens the 
union’s minimum bill of rights. Such a 
union would have more than 60 percent con- 
trol of nearly every war essential. It could 
reduce its armament and still be stronger 
than any possible combination of aggressors. 
It would save its citizens billions in needless 
taxes, customs duties, armaments, officials.” 

Since that statement appeared, Hitler 
mussed up Mr. Streit’s original plan and in 
his latest book he advocates Union Now with 
Britain as the basis for a federal union which 
would be, to use his words, “an unbeatable 
combination.” Mr. Streit thinks this step 
should be taken at once, explaining that it 
would in no wise interfere with his original 
plan of a world union for the democracies. 

We had the pleasure of listening to Mr. 
Streit the other night, and if one can ignore 
the difficulties, prejudices, suspicions, and 
nationalities involved, his plan sounds most 
alluring. But there were several points which 
he failed to explain to the satisfaction of 
many of his auditors. 

They were these: ” 

1. This country’s representation in a world 
congress such as Mr. Streit suggests would 
start out with 27 votes; the British Common- 
wealth would have 22, and the “other democ- 








racies” would account for 7. As other na- 
tions joined this federal union, the voting 
strength of the United States would diminish 
proportionately. Could this Nation feel se- 
cure in the intentions and good faith of for- 
eign powers under such an arrangement? 

2. Mr. Streit points to the failure of the 
alliance between England and France. Would 
his proposed federal union prevent such a 
breach once any strong nation determined 
that withdrawal from the union would be to 
its best interests? And, in case of such a 
defection, would it not require a civil war to 
bring the straying offender back into the 
fold? 

8. If the people of India should suddenly 
decide that they, too, would like to be free 
and independent, would we have to fight to 
help England keep them under British rule? 

4. In his plan, Mr. Streit avoids any men- 
tion of the South American nations. Does 
he think it good diplomacy to preach the ad- 
vantages of hemispheric solidarity while fail- 
ing to give them any recognition in his fed- 
eral-union plan? 

5. While we are uniting the democracies 
into a federal union, what happens to Russia 
and our newly discovered Chinese friends? 
Do they become “democracies” and, therefore, 
entitled to admittance, or will we ultimately 
be compelled to fight Russia to prevent the 
spread of bolshevism throughout Europe and 
this country? 

6. Would not such a world-union plan tend 
further to destroy and undermine what is left 
of this Nation’s pidneer spirit and dilute the 
pride that comes with being able to say, “I am 
an American”? 

In answering annoying questions such as 
these, Mr. Streit employs an old device. He 
inquires pleasantly enough, “Well, what have 
you to suggest?” and seems to think his point 
is won when you fail to come up with a 
ready-made solution for the ills of the world 
which have been accumulating for thousands 
upon thousands of years. 

Following World War No. 1, we drew away 
from the rest of the world when this country 
refused to join the League of Nations. It is 
popular today to say that we made a great 
mistake, that World War No. 2 might have 
been avoided had we been willing to accept 
our share of the responsibility in negotiating 
the peace. 

Possibly this is true, although even Mr. 
Streit suffered his first great disillusionment 
while watching the League attempt to 
function. 

Union Now may be a great improvement 
upon Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations. 

But it seems to us that, in the final analy- 
sis, few Americans will care to havé their 
vote in international affairs nullified by a 
Chinese or a native resident of Capetown, 
Africa. 

JouN S. KNIGHT. 





Truman Data Stand Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask | 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the publication PM of Friday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1942, entitled “Truman Data 
Stand Up.” 

There béing no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


TRUMAN Data STanp Up—ReEport WITHSTANDS 
PropaGANDA To Discrepit Ir 


(By Nathan Robertson) 


WASHINGTON, February 6.—Propagandists 
have been working overtime to discredit and 
drown out the Truman committee's criticism 
of blunders by Government and industry in 
war production. 

Although none of the committee’s major 
findings has been seriously challenged, an 
intensive campaign has been waged to under- 
mine its influence by indirect methods. 
Congressional committees and the press have 
been used. 

Most newspapers were so Obviously cool to 
the report when it was first published that 
their attitude drew comment in the Senate, 
which had been so impressed by the com- 
mittee’s work that it quickly voted another 
$60,000 to continue the investigation. 

Then the newspapers began to criticize the 
report and to use every possible excuse for 


challenging it. Many papers hailed the Office * 


of Facts and Figures report to the Nation as 
an answer, although it was unrelated. 

When Donald Nelson told the committee 
he could not do away with dollar-a-year men 
as recommended, conservative newspapers 
hailed that as a repudiation of the report, 
although Nelson himself did not challenge it. 
He agreed that dollar-a-year men had been 
partially responsible for the mistakes in the 
Office of Production Management and said 
he would like to do away with them but 
couldn't. 

ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Meanwhile newspapers were well sprinkled 
with full-page advertisements from the big 
corporations telling how much they were 
doing in war production, and the automobile 
companies which had drawn severe criticism 
from the Truman committee conducted a 
tour of their plants for carefully selected 
representatives of the press. 

Some of the backfire to the Truman report 
has seemed to stem from the War and Navy 
Departments, which were hit. The more 
friendly House Military Affairs Committee 
last week published a report defending the 
quality of American military planes, which 
seemed to answer the Truman committee’s 
criticism but did not really challenge it. 

An anonymous statement was circulated 
among Washington newspapermen charging 
the Truman committee with distorting the 
profits of the Todd Shipyard Corporation. A 
spokesman for the company asked to appear 
before the Senate Naval Committee to cor- 
rect the Truman charges, but before he got 
through he was verifying them. Veiled com- 
plaints have come from defense officials about 
the number of congressional investigating 
committees. The press has picked this up 
and demanded a merger of the committees. 
The effect would be to wipe out the Truman 
committee. 

Undisturbed by the criticism, the Truman 
committee is continuing to watch the con- 
duct of the war program. It has promised 
the new boss, Nelson, full cooperation and 
backing. But it also has promised to speak 
up if things don’t go right. 





Responsibilities of Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following statement by 
a constituent of mine: 


It is without argument that the fighting of 
this war will be done by men in their twentics 
and early thirties, which ages are practically 
the age limits of Young Democrats. We real- 
ize this, and further realize that such is very 
much as it should be for the principles for 
which we have gone to war pertain to our 
entire future as well as to our present, 
whereas those older have not as Many years 
to suffer the evils of this war or to enjoy the 
liberties for which we are fighting. 

We realize that we must serve where we 
are most capable of serving, even be that in 
the firing line. That we will unhesitatingly 
do without current or post-war demands. We 
realize that God has endowed some with 
greater capacity than others, not that they 
might impose or even enjoy their particular 
superiorities but that they should serve. 

We realize that liberty is not freedom. We 
have come to understand that liberty is an 
obligation; that it is an obligation owed by - 
each individual to his fellow man; and that 
each individual is entitled to no more of lib- 
erty than the manner in which he vindicates 
himself of his obligation. That is the only 
foundation upon which democracy can stand. 
Laws which man did not make will force him 
to adhere to that principle, or else give de- 
mocracy up; and those laws which man did 
not make recognize neither shore line nor 
the imaginary compasses of man’s self-im- 
posed segregations. 

We have faith in our elders who are guiding 
us We wish to assure them that they can 
have the faith in us that we will give our best 
wherever it is deemed to be most useful. 

C. E. STRANGE, 
President, Young Demccratic 
Party of South Carolina. 





The Paper Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I desire to include a letter writ- 
ten by former Congressman Guy U. 
Hardy, publisher of the Daily Record of 
Canon City, Colo., to the Honorable 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, under date of November 3, 
1941, calling attention to the waste in 
paper by the various departments in 
Washington. 

Mr. Hardy was president of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association in 1919. He 
represented the Third District of Colo- 
rado in this House from 1919 to 1933, 
serving as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee during a part of this 
period. He has personal knowledge of 
the matters about which he writes, and 
it is hoped that his suggestions will bear 
fruit. The letter follows: 

THE CANON CiTy DAILY REcorD, 
Canon City, Colo., November 3, 1941. 
Hon. Henry MoRGENTHAU, JR., 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MoRGENTHAU: We are constantly 
reminded that there is a shortage of paper 
and that it will become more acute by next 
year. 
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The Public Printer is telling businessmen Social services depend, a 


to conserve by retaining letters and use the 
blank side for second sheets. 

We are told that the Federal Government 
has requisitioned 1,400,000,000 envelopes for 
next year. 

We hear much from jobbers and paper 
houses about the shortage and high prices 
because of the demands of Government. 

Every newspaper knows the wasteful prac- 
tice of the several departments in at. 
ton. Waste baskets have been enlarged to 
carry the accumulations from W 

Take your own department, for instance. 
Your press section is very prolific with copy. 
Some good—some poor—much is not printed 
in the exchanges that come to our desk. 

They are extravagant in pkper and enve- 
lopes. Copy comes on high-grade paper, 
printed in three colors. Envelopes are about 
the most expensive on the market. We can- 
not afford to use the grade of envelopes in our 
business that your anda comes in. 
Refer particularly to the large manila and 

* craft envelopes—twice the size and weight 
needed. 

These return envelopes press section sends 
out with all copy and all mailing requesting 
publishers to certify that the copy has been 
printed are expensive. Not only expensive 
and unnecessary but presumptuous. News- 
papers are not accustomed to furnishing cer- 
tificates that favors have been granted—that 
free publicity has been run. If that were 
required for all propaganda newspapers weuld 
have to put on more checking cierks and the 
mails would be crowded with return franked 
mail. 

The trouble with Washington is that many 
bright young writers have been put to work 
who must produce—and with overproduction 
they have caused a shortage in mimeograph 
paper and envelopes. 

Charity begins at home, they say, and econ- 
omy in the use of paper should begin in 
Washington. Your department, which is 
asking school children and working people 
to save their dimes, should set an example. 

Of course, waste in paper is one of the small 
extravagances in Washington, but it is one 
that every newspaperman can understand 
and talks about. 

Lest you may think us unfriendly to your 
defense financing, will state that we have run 
all Defense Savings quiz material in Daily 
Record, and I have purchased $8,000 of de- 
fense securities. 

Yours very truly, 
Guy U. Harpy, 
Publisher. 





Civilian Defense Mix-up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis Daily Times of 
Thursday, February 5, 1942: 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE MIX-UP 


Social services are being so muddled with 
military aspects of tke civilian defense pro- 
gram that tragic misunderstanding is bound 
to result. 

Such military functions as regulating ac- 
tual defense, fire and police protection, con- 
duct of civilians in emergencies, and the like, 
call for giving orders and taking orders. 


upon intelligent suggestion and cooperation. 
Professional social workers understand this. 
Thousands of green volunteers may not un- 
derstand it 


It is time to clear up confusion in the 
minds of the public by divorcing the strictly 
social welfare efforts from the military prob- 
lems. 

Otherwise, we are likely to find civilians 
ignoring demands they should obey; 
and many of the social work volunteers, with 
inflated or misunderstood ideas of their au- 
thority, giving curt and unjustified com- 
mands. 

Either could wreck civilian defense. 





The United States and Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


. Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
by Hon. Antonio J. Bermudez, mayor of 
Juarez, Mexico, at the recent annual con- 


* ference of the United States Conference 


of Mayors and also a resolution passed 
by that organization: 


ADDRESS OF HON. ANTONIO J. BERMUDEZ, MAYOR 
OF JUAREZ, MEXICO 


I never make speeches in my own land, 
and I know very well that I cannot make a 
speech in a foreign language, but I am de- 
lighted to attend and say a few words. 

On behalf of our country, my colleagues 
from Mexico and I wish to say that. we are 
gratefully honored in attending this Confer- 
ence of Canadian and United States Mayors. 
We know that this conference will be fruitful 
and successful 

I bring you greetings from His Excellency, 
Avila Camacho, the President of our country, 
and from all the mayors of Mexico; and, as 
Mayor LaGuardia said, we are all in the same 
boat. We do not come here only and merely 
as mayors. We come as allies in the same 
worthy cause. We come here as good neigh- 
bors and we come here as good friends. 

We Mexican people are strong believers in 
friendship. We believe that friendship is a 
beautiful word with a beautiful, far-reaching 
meaning. We believe that everything that is 
good, everything that is right, should be ac- 
complished in the name of friendship. Recip- 
rocal acts of friendship are mutually bene- 
ficial and very necessary at this hour, and 
because we feel that way I will say that the 
good-neighbor policy of the United States has 
been and continues to be the perfect master- 
piece of international friendship. 

We know that there will be some very valu- 
able knowledge derived from this conference, 
that there will be some very enlightening dis- 
cussions, and my colleagues and I will listen 
very attentively and try to acquire some of 
that knowledge to take back home with us 
in order that when we go back to our country 
we may be better able to serve our com- 
munity, better able to serve the world, and, 
above all things, better able to cooperate with 
you. We want to render you our fullest un- 
limited cooperation. Mexico wants to fulfill 
and to execute her duties loyally and faith- 
fully. It is only logical and natural we feel 
that way because at this hour, at this mo- 
ment, we feel that the future of the United 
States is the future of Mexico, that the des- 
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tiny of the United States is the destiny of 
Mexico, that the friends of the United States 
are the friends of Mexico, and the enemies of 
the United States are the enemies of Mexico. 


UNITED STATES-MEXICO—RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT 
THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


blic; 
Whereas there are many mutual problems 
concerning the cities of Mexico, as well as 
the cities of Central America and South 


useful and informative and helpful: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation 
to the President of Mexico for his action in 
designating a committee of mayors from his 
country to attend our sessions; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the executive committee be 
directed to do everything possible to insure 
the proper dissemination of data on munici- 
pal affairs between the cities of Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, South America, Canada, and 
the United States, to the end that we may 
more fully and effectively understand and 
appreciate the problems facing the great 
cities of the Western Hemisphere. 





Aid for Older Aliens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


or MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Baltimore Evening Sun of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1942: 


Am FoR OLDER ALIENS ASKED—D’ALESANDRO 
Urcres RELAXING OF EDUCATIONAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR NATURALIZATION 


WASHINGTON, February 5.—Representative 
THomas D’ALESANDRO (Democrat, Maryland) 
revealed today that he had petitioned Sena- 
tor RicHarp B. Russet (Democrat, Georgia) , 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration asking that the committee give im- 
mediate attention to a bill relaxing the edu- 
cational requirements for the naturalization 
of aliens who are 50 years of age or older. 

D’Alesandro pointed out that in previous 
sessions he has advocated such legislation 
and that it now has been incorporated in a 
House committee bill which the House passed 
unanimously January 13. He said that its 
provisions had been approved by the Justice, 
War, and Navy Departments. 


AIDS “FORGOTTEN PEOPLE” 


“I ask your committee to vote for the pas- 
sage of this bill,’ D’ALESANDRO wrote, “because 
it gives relief from the stringent naturaliza- 
tion laws to the real forgotten etal of our 
Nation. 

“Some of these people came to this great 
America in the 1880’s and 1890's, young, hon- 
est, industrious people, who never really had 








the time or the opportunity to learn how to 
read and write. 

“They married, had large families, and have 
given their best years in honest labor. Many 
are property owners and taxpayers. Many 
had sons and daughters who served our great 
country in the World War, and are today 
giving their lives in the great battle in which 
we are now engaged for the preservation of 
our free institutions.” 

MIGHT “FLUNK” GRADUATES 


.“The sons and daughters of others are today 
in the vanguard of America’s progress. Yet 
these same clean-living people of America 
cannot become citizens unless they pass an 
examination that would probably flunk a 
high-school graduate or perhaps a college 
graduate. “If the only requirements for citi- 
zenship were contributions to national wealth 
through honest labor and love for democracy, 
almost all of our noncitizens could easily 
become citizens. 

“There are thousands of people in the 
United States who have made application for 
their first and second papers, but who failed 
to pass the examination. In making appli- 
cation they renounced allegiance to their 
native countries, and yet they are not citi- 
zens of the United States. They love America, 
they belong to America, they are willing to 
fight to defend America, to keep it demo- 
cratic and free, so why deny them citizen- 
ship?” he asked. 





Information Concerning Tungsten Pro- 
duction in Montana in Connection With 
the Status of Tungsten Under the Pro- 


posed Foreign Trade Agreement With 
the Republic of Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, in 1939 
the Jardine Mining Co., a new venture, 
produced for the use of American indus- 
try 20 tons of concentrates of this much- 
needed material, averaging 68.2 percent 
WO;. In 1940 this mine doubled its pro- 
duction by shipping 42 tons of approxi- 
mately 70 percent concentrates. The 
production for 1941 will, no doubt, show 
an increase over that of 1940, and as fur- 
ther developments are made, it will 
steadily increase. This mine is produc- 
ing a high form of tungsten concentrates 
which is very much desired by our high- 
speed tool steel industry, which ordinarily 
has to get along as best it may with 
tungsten concentrates averaging from 40 
to 60 percent WO:. 

In the proposed trade agreement with 
the Republic of Peru, tungsten ore and 
concentrates are listed as one of the com- 
modities subject to negotiation for reduc- 
tion in duty. The import duty on this 
commodity amounts to 50 cents per 
pound of tungsten contained in the ore 
or concentrates. The history of our 


tungsten production after the last war 
shows clearly the absolute necessity for 
tariff protection. Had it not been for this 
protection there would have been no 
tungsten mines in cperation at the begin- 
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ning of this present emergency. In nor- 
mal times tungsten comes in from China 
at very low prices because Chinese labor 
receives less than $50 per year whereas 
American labor engaged in the produc- 
tion of tungsten receives on an average 
of $1,250 per year and upward. 

Exploration and prospecting work is 
now being carried on in the State of 
Montana which has already shown addi- 
tional valuable deposits of tungsten ore 
to be available. The Jardine Mining Co. 
in Park County, Mont., has increased its 
production very materially to meet the 
present shortage. Any reduction in the 
import duty on tungsten ore and concen- 
trates will not result in the importation 
from Peru for the present emergency of 
a single additional pound over and above 
the shipments which will come in with- 
out any reduction in duty. All tungsten 
ore in South America has already been 
purchased by our Government. But a 
reduction in duty at this time will dis- 
courage exploration, prospecting, and de- 
velopment as it did in 1919, 1920, and 
1921. Men engaged in exploration, pro- 
duction, and development of tungsten will 
cease such work when they realize that at 
the end of the war the Chinese and other 
foreign ore will flood in here and cause 
the loss of their investment of time, work, 
and money. 

While the tungsten industry of Mon- 
tana is not as large as that of some other 
States it is entirely probable that it will 
be increased greatly in the present emer- 
gency for the use of our national defense 
industries. It is important to my State 
in that it furnishes a means of livelihood 
to a substantial number of people and 
promises to increase as development now 
under contemplation for production is 
carried out. Under the circumstances I 
urge that for the benefit of the people of 
Montana and the Nation that tungsten 
ore and concentrates be immediately 
stricken from the list of commodities 
subject to negotiation for reduction in 
duty under the proposed foreign-trade 
agreement with the Republic of Peru. 





National Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF TEE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the. Appendix of the Rrcorp an address 
delivered by Dr. J. S. Clark, president 
emeritus, Southern University, Baton 
Rouge, La., at the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 1, 1942, 
on the subject of national freedom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On this momentous occasion under the 
able leadership of Maj. R. R. Wright, who is 
nationally known, we are gathered here from 
all sections of our country in honor of him 
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who made it possible through his signature 
for us to be American citizens. 

On February 1, 1865, President Lincoln 
signed the thirteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution making it possible for the Negro to 
enjoy all the rights and priviieges of freedom 
such as America would offer any other of her 
citizens. 

Since there has been established by custom, 
by State, and by Nation, holidays commem- 
orating the services of groups and individuals, 
we think it is now becoming and duly in order 
ta request a national day of freedom in every 
year as a holiday for that group of people 
who for 246 years served this country as 
slaves, and made rich the soil by their sweat 
and hallowed it by their blood. That group 
of people who during their slavery worked 
without a mumbling word and abided their 
time, looking forward to a day when they 
would be free. No one shouid doubt, who 
knows the history of this race, the justice 
of their claim. Freedom was not to ther an 
unpronounced blessing, but a rich benediction 
that has given every man a chance to work 
out his destiny in a land of the free and the 
home of the brave, along by the side of all 
others whom God created in his own image 
and likeness. 

Certainly this day of national freedom offers 
an inspiration to that group whose record as 
worthy men and women can be found in 
every honorable walk of life. It’s deserving 
because of the contribution the Negro has 
made to the American citizenry since his free- 
dom. One has only to look into fair history 
and read liberal minds and listen to the 
voices of honest people to know the contri- 
bution this group has made. 

Their record can be found in every leading 
college in the country, in every denomination 
of religious leadership, in every civic organ- 
ization which has to do with the uplift of 
humanity, and in every business and profes- 
sional movement whether it be the grocery 
store on the corner or the industrial plants in 
the various centers or the schoolhouse at the 
crossroads or the lawyer’s office or the judge’s 
bench, but in every movement where human 
interest is concerned, there our record of 
loyalty is established. Take our record if you 
please in the last World War for the cause 
of American democracy: We sent our sons 
wherever their services were demanded. They 
gave their blood on Flander’s Hill for democ~- 
racy. History records that their record was 
the equal of any American soldier’s. At 
home those who did not go were doing their 
bit in helping the Government in her ex- 
penses by the purchasing of Liberty bonds and 
Thrift stamps. Even women of the poorest 
type who struggled at the washboard and the 
ironing board gave up their meager earning 
to help serve democracy. This struggle was 
just one of the many the Negro has entered 
into and played his part. In fact, in every 
war they have not only enlisted and fought 
under the colors of the flag, on home and 
foreign soils, but have given of their life’s 
blood and died by the thousands that the 
cause for which they fovght might result 
in a greater America in time of peace. They 
were not only loyal to the flag in time of war, 
but the Negro in the North and in the South 
has proved himself loyal whether he lived on 
his land or in his house or lived in the house 
of someone else His one cry has been that 
of kine ness, that of peace, that of love, and 
not that of hate 

In fact, the 15,000,000 members of my race 
are determined, working together and sacri- 
ficing together, to achieve the victory so de- 
voutly desired. We are willing again to do as 
much as any other American citizen. 

We are willing to give of our earnings in 
the purchasing of Defense bonds and Defense 
stamps in keeping with the President’s orders 
and our wishes. 

Finally, they will be willing, if so requested, 
like the prophets of old, to go the full jour- 
ney regardless of the cost, in order to justify 
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their freedom and help maintain a country 


“Neither heights nor depths, neither things 
present nor things to come, neither princi- 
palities nor death can separate me from the 
life of the Lord Jesus,” so we cry out in the 
words of this prophet and say neither heights 
nor depths, neither things present nor things 
to come, neither principalities nor death can 
separate us from the love of our country. We 
are American citizens, and we are ready to do 
and die to defend America. We know that 
“Fleecy locks and dark complexion do not 
falter nature’s claims. Skins may differ but 
loyalty remains in white and black, the same.” 





Get New Deal Job or Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under | 


leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the Cres- 
ton (Iowa) News-Advertiser of February 
2, 1942: 


GET NEW DEAL JOB OR MOVE 


Apparently, the American people no longer 
have a Capital City of Washington; it has 
been taken over as a private preserve by the 
Roosevelt administration, and if a citizen 
should go there without first having secured 
a New Deal job he becomes a “parasite.” 

The President Friday announced that resi- 
dents of the Capital not engaged directly or 
indirectly in the war effort were parasites, and 
not only asked them to leave Washington but 
suggested that if they do not go he might 
employ his war powers and take over their 
offices and homes. He further suggested that 
Capital newspapers should emblazon their 
front pages with this question: “Are you a 
parasite?” 

Time and again the President referred to 
the great army of Washington chairwarmers 
as war workers and said that 85,000 more such 
workers were expected during the year. He 
said nothing about the several hundred thou- 
sand who are not and never have been con- 
nected with the war. He made no mention 
of the fact that he had added hundreds of 
thousands of Federal employees long before 
there was a war and long before there was any 
effort made for national defense. He spoke 
as though every man and woman employed 
by the Government, in every department, 
branch, and bureau, was there because of the 
war and was employed in the conduct of the 
war. Asa matter of fact, there are thousands 
and thousands of Federal employees in Wash- 
ington who are not needed there and never 
have been needed there, and it is a further 
fact that they would be of greater aid to 
defense and war if they were discharged and 
forced to render some useful service to the 
country as private citizens, just as all private 
citizens are now doing. There is useful em- 
ployment for them in defense plants, in the 
shops, and factories, and upon the farms. 

In this connection, the Baltimore Sun, a 
Democratic newspaper, recently published an 
editorial that should be of interest to the 
President and of interest to that group of 


Washington citizens who have become “para- 
sites.” 

The Sun asks if there is any member of 
the administration who can explain why it 
is necessary to spend $28,000,000 per year in 
what has been named “public information 
service.” In a late discussion in the House 
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all these people and the expense 
with them are an outgrowth of the last 9 


years. 

The Baltimore editor comments: 

“What possible excuse can the Roosevelt 
administration offer for such outlays and for 
their continuance in a period when the 
people are being taxed with unprecedented 
severity and are being loaded down with an 
unprecedented debt? No sufficient 
has been Offered. Will someone in the ad- 
ministration attempt to offer one? We 
doubt it, for we do not believe there is any 





Mr. Justice Brandeis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend miy re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by James M. Landis, 
Executive Director of the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense and dean of the Harvard 
Law School, which was read before the 
Brandeis Lawyers’ Society of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on Wednesday, January 28, 
1942, at the Brandeis memorial meeting, 
in memory of the late Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis: 


Until very recently it has been impossible 
for me to write or speak of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. My own admiration for him has 
been so unbounded, my affection for him so 
great that what I might write or speak seemed 
either too stilted because of restraint, or too 
lavish, too outpouring in its praise. One does 
not like to wear one’s heart upon his sleeve, 
and to everyone who knew him Louis D. 
Brandeis held a place not only in that per- 
sonal hall of fame each of us has for his 
heroes but in that small and intimate circle 
where only a man’s wife, a man’s mother, 
and one or two of his very dearest friends are 
permitted to tread. 

But no particular person or group of per- 
sons can claim Mr. Justice Brandeis. He be- 
longs to men, young and old, rich and poor, 
Jew and non-Jew—indeed, all men of all races 
and all creeds, provided only that they have 
seen visions and dreamt dreams of playing a 
part in the drive that humanity makes al- 


‘history of a great institution. 
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the alien, that memorialized by congres- 
sional resolution Louis Kossuth, that had 
decisively rejected and racial preju- 
dice in its repudiation of the Know Nothing 
Party, and that even then was simmering in 
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the Gracchi in Rome, something neither 
merely historical nor philosophic but talk 
that made men come to life with ideas old 
but still of practical application to the affairs 
of our times. 

The general outlines of Brandeis’ life are 
well known. But it is worth our while for a 
moment to touch upon the main contours 
that characterize those odd-eighty years in 
order more fully to appreciate his contribu- 
tions to our life and thought. Recently I have 
had the occasion to examine somewhat closely 
his relations with the Harvard Law School. 
That a man has done well in his professional 
education, even extraordinarily well, may in- 
deed be noteworthy but quite insignificant. 
Young men of great intellectual promise go 
out yearly from our schools only to be for- 
gotten as talents turn themselves into mere 
proficiency and grasp of a profession chills 
into mere aptitude in a trade. Brandeis’ 
years at the law school, however, reveal much 
to indicate that this would hardly charac- 
terize his career. Despite the handicap of 
weak eyes, of the necessity of tutoring his less 
gifted classmates in order to make his way 
through school, he literally devoured the in- 
tellectual opportunities that Cambridge then 
afforded young men. It was not enough for 
him to know law, not enough in the class- 
room and on the examinations to inscribe a 
record of excellence still unsurpassed in the 
He sought 
nourishment wherever he could find it. In 
attendance at gatherings of the great Har- 
vard professors, notably Professor Shaler, the 
world of thought and of science unfolded its 
riches to him. His personal charm won him, 








first, friends among his classmates and then 
access to the, perhaps, somewhat prim but 
still intellectually alive society of Boston and 
Cambridge. It was characteristic of his ex- 
traordinary capacity for vicarious experience 
that he lost no opportunity to learn more of 
this world and yet at the same time he never 
succumbed to its foibles or its glitter. 

I speak of these formative years in Brandeis’ 
career because I think in them is much that 
later characterized his actions. His appreci- 
ation of and gratitude for this rich intellec- 
tual experience was undoubtedly responsible 
for that emphatic stress that he always placed 
upon the need for fuller, more penetrating, 
understanding and teaching of the things, 
material and spiritual, that have fashioned 
our world. It was this memory of the desires 
and ambitions of young men that not only, 
like fine wine, preserved his youth but made 
him always assiduous, painstaking, and wise 
in his counsels to the men of my generation. 
It was this, too, that led him to devote those 
remnants of time that his early, busy prac- 
tice left him to his first great public work, 
his first crusade. 

That was the Harvard Law School. For 20 
years he watched its progress as a mother 
might watch that of her child. He urged 
it to expand its courses of instruction to meet 
the needs of young lawyers as he saw them 
at the bar, and annually found money to 
make these projects possible. When Oliver 
Wendell Holmes seemed available for teaching 
purposes at the school, it was Brandeis who 
found the money to establish a new profes- 
sorship. When a group of brilliant young 
men had the idea of establishing in the school 
a professional periodical that today is the 
outstanding medium for the promotion of 
scholarly legal thought, that idea was brought 
to fruition by Brandeis’ work in financing it, 
in suggesting in detail the manner of its 
operation, and in serving for over 20 years as 
its treasurer and trustee. But more sig- 
nificant was Brandeis’ work in bringing into 
existence through sheer effort and persuasion 
the alumni association that for more than 
50 years has been one of the chief instruments 
for promoting among young men and old the 
ideas that in those early years, happening to 
stem from Harvard, succeeded in altering 
completely the whole character and direction 
of legal education. 

I can only touch upon a few of the incidents 
that only suggest the intensity of Brandeis’ 
concern with schooling in the law. It was 
continuous, painstakingly practical, and pro- 
found in its devotion. One anecdote reveals 
the extraordinary unselfishness that marked 
this loyalty, and the abiding faith that he 
maintained in the significance of scholarly 
concern and scholarly development of the 
law. Brandeis’ nomination to the Supreme 
Court was bitterly opposed, as much as by 
men high in academic circles in this vicinity. 
With one exception, the faculty of the Har- 
vard Law School sprung to his support, 
among them Roscoe Pound, whose own nomi- 
nation to the deanship of the school was 
pending before the overseers of the univer- 
sity. When Brandeis: heard of Pound’s pro- 
posed support, he told me of his friends: 
“Don't let him do that. It is much more 
important that he should become dean of 
the school than that I should be elevated to 
the Court.” 

By 1900 Brandeis’ energies were beginning 
to turn in other directions. Keenly con- 
scious of the forces of government, whether 
exerted through legislatures or courts, he ap- 
preciated how much true legal talent was ar- 
rayed on the side of moneyed corporations 
and how effective that talent was in further- 
ing the private interests of its clients against 
the broader, more enduring interest of the 
public. Fortunately by then Brandeis had 
achieved economic independence, partly 
through a remunerative practice but largely 
through the simple but stoic procedure of 
reducing his own wants. 
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The inequality of this contest not only 
irked him but, because it threatened the 
very ideals of American freedom, enlisted his 
passion upon the side of the weak. Of his 
long and unstinting efforts as a people’s 
lawyer, his struggles in behalf of the mainte- 
nance of public franchises, his exposé of the 
wrecking of the New Haven system, his strug- 
gle against the elimination of unfair and 
monopolistic -trade practices, time does not 
permit the telling. But a few instances of 
this work deserve relating for the light they 
throw on his character and his insight into 
the economic problems of American democ- 
racy. 

The achievement in which Brandeis took, 
perhaps, the most personal pride and which 
in later years he looked back upon with the 
greatest satisfaction was the establishment 
of the scheme of savings-bank life insurance. 
The nature of that scheme is now familiar to 
most citizens of Massachusetts, but its ori- 
gins sprang from Brandeis’ conviction of the 
great social necessity of providing life insur- 
ance for persons of moderate means at the 
least possible cost. He put his finger on the 
two causes that made that goal impossible 
of attainment by the normal insurance com- 
panies. The first of these was the heavy cost 
of promotion- which characterized every 
company and which, he believed, should be 
eliminated by putting insurance openly upon 
the counter and offering it to those who al- 
ready were willing to buy. He saw the evils 
that attended oversalesmanship where pre- 
miums paid for a brief period enriched pri- 
marily the pockets of the salesmen and where 
lapse clauses brought about forfeitures be- 
cause commitments made only under forced 
enthusiasms and not with temperate fore- 
sightedness could not be maintained. He 
saw also as a primary cause of excessive costs 
that funds collected from policyholders were 
too frequently employed not with the sole 
desire to return rewards to their true owners 
but to build a complicated system of cen- 
tralizing in a few men control over the Amer- 
ican industrial machine. It was this experi- 
ence, as much as any other, that developed in 
him his conception of the curse of bigness 
ir enterprise, bigness that in its rapid growth 
had fashioned its own system of ethics far 
removed from the simple injunction that no 
man can serve two masters. 

The amazing thing is that Brandeis ever 
won this fight. There are no giants in Amer- 
ican financial life as powerful as the insur- 
ance companies, no forces which can so effec- 
tively hide their tactics behind the cloak of 
trusteeship in behalf of their millions of 
anxious and easily worried policyholders. It 
was this fight and his titanic struggle with 
the New Haven that earned him the venom 
of the greater portion of the world of fi- 
nance. Men of power hate most not those 
who ultimately deprive them of that power 
but those who do so by making patently 
clear their incapacity tu wield it, or the pure 
accidents of birth, caste, or heritage that 
have made them the incompetent legatees of 
it. In State Street, in Wall Street, in La 
Salle Street, men struck with fury at him, 
torturing his ideals, using their mouth- 
pieces, the press, to make of him an adven- 
turer, an enemy of Americanism and of 
society. But the sheer power of his portrayal 
of fact, of his mastery and conséquent expo- 
sition of their affairs, carried him beyond 
their reach. 

One other achievement of these days, 
through a thrice-told tale, calls for mention. 
The turn of the century marks the beginning 
of the movement for social legislation that 
since then has more and more expanded 
our postulate of political equality into an 
insistence upon a true freedom of equality 
of economic opportunity. Men to Brandeis 
were never free if they were in want, never 
free if in fact they were oppressed. In the 
industrial field, the movement for social legis- 
lation launched itself by an attempt through 
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governmental contro! to limit the long hours 
that men and women were compelled to work. 
In 1904 the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared unconstitutional a New York 
statute limiting the working hours of men 
in bakeries to 10 per day. Constitutional 
law at that time was a loose, unreal system 
of metaphysics that permitted legal con- 
ceptions to be filled by the economic and 
social predilections of those judges who might 
wield them. With a basis of fact drawn 
mostly from the inadequacies of his own ex- 
perience, Mr. Justice Peckham, speaking for 
a majority of the Supreme Court, could find 
no relationship between long hours in indus- 
try and the health, welfare, or morals of 
laboring men. 

Despite a thundering and magnificent dis- 
sent by Mr. Justice Holmes, State court after 
State court wcodenly applied that precedent 
to hold void the numerous State statutes of 
a similar character. Only two States, draw- 
ing a distinction between the operative ef- 
fects of such legislation on women workers 
as distinguished from men, dissented and 
thereby once more afforded an opportunity 
to contest Peckham’s ipse dixit in the Su- 
preme Court. It was at this stage that 
Brandeis, after Joseph Choate had originally 
declined the responsibility, agreed, under the 
persuasion of Mrs. Florence Kelly of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, to accept the chal- 
lenge. 

That he was ultimately successful in that 
struggle is important, for a different outcome 
would have set back the advancement of in- 
dustrial social legislation for two or three 
decades. But the manner of his victory is 
as significant as the victory itself. Brandeis 
saw that the issue was one of bringing the 
objectives of that legislation within the cate- 
gories of the protection of health and 
morals—categories recognized to be legiti- 
mate sources of power for governmental 
action. The issue was thus one of fact and 
not of law. So with the help of his sister- 
in-law, he amassed a collection of indisput- 
able factual law showing the effect of long 
hours of strain on the physique of women, 
on the increase in the rate of industrial acci- 
dents and producing that deterioration of 
mind, body, and spirit that follows upon 
overwork and the absence of reasonable 
leisure brought about. 

The Brandeis brief is now famous, and it 
is rightly so, because it has profoundly altered 
the approach of lawyers and judges to a vast 
group of constitutional questions. Issues 
that theretofore were assumedly merely legal, 
and capable of decision by reference to prece- 
dent and to black letter learning, have slowly 
been placed, and thus seen, in the context 
of life and death out of which they have 
sprung. The bearing of economics, of sociol- 
ogy, of engineering, of industrial operation, 
must now all be explored if legal questions 
are to be decided not in vacuo, but in the 
light of the society to which they appertain. 
Indeed, it is difficult to think of a greater 
contribution to constitutional law that has 
been made since the days of Marshall than 
this contribution made by a lawyer at the 
bar and not on the bench. 

Of the outcry against Brandeis’ nomina- 
tion to the Supreme Court, charity bids me 
to be silent. Men still living must look back 
in wonderment at the positions they took 
and the accusations that they hurled against 
a man who already is one of the great judges 
of all time. Perhaps much of this stemmed 
from the fact that Brandeis was a Jew, but 
had he not had that rich inheritance one 
wonders whether that inexhaustible patience, 
that unswerving devotion to men captive in 
our American Zion would have been such 
enduring qualities of his soul. 

Brandeis’ work on the bench spans almost 
a quarter of a century. He came to it with 
ideas and ideals fashioned not from reading 
but from the crucible of experience. No 
Justice of the Supreme Court had ever had 








of the contributions that he made to Ameri- 
can law and American life. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis’ judicial prose has a 
majesty as great as the thought that it por- 
trays. It does not sparkle nor scintillate as 
that of Mr. Justice Holmes, nor does it have 
that ethereal beauty of word and phrase that 
characterizes Mr. Justice Cardozo. Instead, 
it has an earthy majesty which springs always 
from the ground but still reaches outward to 
the stars. There is no better justification 
of the significance of the right of freedom of 
expression to the maintenance of a civiliza- 
tion that would base itself upon the ration- 
ality of mankind than his closing in New State 
Ice Co. v. Liebman: “If we would guide by 
the light of reason, we must let our minds be 
bold.” 

Let me take you for a moment to a charac- 
teristic evening in the Brandeis household. 
The Justice has closed his desk at 7, suggest- 
ing to me, his law clerk, that I might be 
interested in dropping in at his apartment 
after dinner. About 8:80, as I arrive, the 
guests are leaving the dinner table. 

Senator Tom Walsh, of Montana, who had 
fought so fiercely for the right in the days 
of the Harding debacle; Norman Hapgood, an 
old friend of the Pinchot-Belinger days, 
whom the Justice twits for having recently 
taken on work as an independent columnist 
for Hearst; Andrew Bruere, of the Survey, 
whose devotion to the cause of social justice 
long antedates even the Wilsonian era; Mon- 
signor Ryan, then Father Ryan, whose stout 
battling for the underdog has made Christian 
doctrine a means of immediate as well as 
ultimate salvation, and one of the friends 
of the Justice who loved to find himself in 
violent disagreement with some of Brandeis’ 
pet ideas. Talk moves on smoothly and qui- 
etly. The Justice intervenes but little, yet 
just enough to make each man intent upon 
expressing adequately and effectively his 
thoughts. “The power that man has,” I say 
to myself, “of making other men talk about 
the things about which they care most.” An 
hour passes and the talk has become a little 
more disputatious—a little more intent. I 
watch Mrs. Brandeis from the corner of my 
eye, knowing her worry of getting her guests 
away by 10 to conserve the Justice’s time. 
The Justice, too, takes a glance at her, hop- 
ing perhaps that she will be worried a little 
but not too much by his friends stealing an 
extra 5 or 10 minutes of his time. They, too, 
however, know the custom and as the hour 
strikes make their adieus. But something 
has again happened that evening. Men of 
good will have once again renewed their faith, 
their energy, their ideals by the great inspira- 
tion of his presence. In the company of that 


eternal fighter for the right men who have 
known less hurt but perhaps more pain, 
men less capable to endure, have lost any 
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temptation they may have had to call the 
quits. 
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Baumhart Spurns United States Pension 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 
Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, un- 


lease given out by me: 
BAUMBART SPURNS UNITED STATES PENSION 


WasHineton, February 12.—Congressman 
A. D. Baumuanrt, Jr., of Vermilion, announced 
today he would refuse all benefits under the 
new “pensions for Congressmen” legislation 
enacted in January, and signed recently by 
President Roosevelt. 

“I do not approve of pensions for the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and Members of the 
Mouse and Senate,” Baumumart said. “Fur- 
thermore, I cannot approve the manner in 
which this amendment was put into the pill 
in committee, and then hastened through the 
House under unanimous-consent agreement, 
without any action to acquaint the Mem- 
bers with the purpose and significance of the 
committee amendment. I feel that, under 
these circumstances, the so-called pensions- 
for-Congressmen law was accomplished py a 
legislative trick, The true meaning of the 
amendment was never explained to the 
House. Not until the act was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did it become known that it 
also provided life pensions for the President 
and Vice President.” 

Baumuart emphasized that he is not eli- 
gible for any pension, as the new law sets 
5 years continuous service as the qualifica- 
tion requirement. 

“But I feel the principle involved is far 
more important than any consideration of di- 
rect personal benefits to myself,” BaumHartT 
continued. “In my view, it is a violation of 
the spirit of the Constitution for any Con- 
gress to vote a pension system applicable to 
itself, or for any President to approve a meas- 
ure granting himself a life pension. Section 
6, article I, of the Constitution says: ‘No Sen- 
ator or Representative shall, during the time 
for which he was elected, be appointed to any 
civil office under the authority of the United 
States, which shall have been created, or the 





of those in charge of the governmental 
machinery.” 





Edward T. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the ties 
of love and friendship, unlike material 
things, are strengthened rather than 
weakened by a parting. Then it is that 
all the memories of former associations 
crowd back upon us with a poignancy 
that is both tender and painful. 

Thus, we think of our friends whom 
we have “loved and lost awhile.” And 
among these perhaps none is more 
worthy of honor than Edward T. Taylor. 
He was our companion of yesterday and 
our silent counselor of today. He epit- 
omized the greatness of America. 

As chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations he was our chief. But he 
was more than that, for his kindly exam- 
ple guided us during his life. 











A 
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Nation has recognized his 
of statesmanship. But we who 
honor of an intimate association 
think of him, not in his greatness 
= simplicity, for therein lies the 


cise 


> TERE 


prince once gazed om a warrior dead; 
“Taller he seems in death,” he said. 


Let us be thankful for the privilege 
and honor that was ours in knowing and 
associating with one of the truly devoted 
men of this era. 





General MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of February 6, 1942: 


MAC ARTHUR 


The days add up to weeks The weeks 
mount on to months. And across the pages 
of history grows the shadow of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

Not only in the school books of the imme- 
diate future, but in the imperishable annals 
of man, the kind which have handed down 
Ceasar and Charlemagne, Washington and 
Wellington, Grant and Foch—the great cap- 
tains of men in the scarlet hours of earth— 
he is earning a place. 

We are so keen for the move of every 
moment, we are so close to the actual events 
and so much of our tomorrow is bound up 
with his successes today that perhaps we 
may not see. 

Yet before our eyes history repeats itself. 
In a tangle of jungle hills and depths, Hora- 
tius stands once mere by the Tiber Bridge, 
Dieneces guards the pass of Thermopylae, and 
Captain Parker rallies the thin line at Lex- 
ington. 

For General MacArthur is giving to Bataan 
the immortality that Captain Prescott gave 
to Bunker Hill and Davy Crockett bestowed 
on the Alamo. 

And more than that. Wherever free men 
fight today, the feat of MacArthur and his 
men gives new courage. He is teaching that 
men can stand up to the overwhelming, can 
combat without flinching the overpowering, 
and that even the bare urge for liberty is a 
match for the steel-studded desire for con- 
quest. 

Picture men at the moment in the shelter 
of the dunes of Libya, in the bitter drifts of 
Russia, in the smoking gunports of Singapore, 
in the harried hills of China, in the wind- 
swept valleys of Iceland and the rain-sodden 
fields of North Ireland, saying to each other 
as another dark dawn awakens them, “Mac- 
Arthur is still holding.” 

Listen in at a coastline cottage of Norway, 
in the Belgian castle where the King is con- 
fined, in the internment camps outside of 
Paris, in the cafes of Rome, and the beer 
gardens of Berlin—or anywhere around the 
world where two or more people gather—as 
they whisper or shout, “MacArthur is still 
holding.” 

In Tokyo or Yokohama, in New York or 
Boston, in Formosa or San Francisco, it is the 
same. People snatch up their newspapers 
and say, “MacArthur is still holding.” 
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was so much owed by so many to so few.” 
For to MacArthur and his little army, as 

they outwit an amazed adversary and con- 

tinue to fight on against the terrible odds, 





America at the moment, a ne and ma- 
jestic, owes the right to hold her head high 
ee eT Axis 
powers never dreamed of. 

All Americans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I include the following editorial from 
the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune: 


ALL AMERICANS 


The coal miners at Giffen who the other 
day sent President Roosevelt a draft for over 
$1,700, to be used in carrying on the war, 
have our sincere respect. They sent a day’s 
pay from every man in that mine as a dona- 
tion to their Government. The list of names 
of those Americans might be significant. You 
Yankees might find some of them hard to 
pronounce. They remind you that some of 
these loyal Americans are of rather recent 
European origin, and yet we put up the bar- 
riers some years ago because we did not want 
so many people coming here from Europe to 
settle. 

But sometimes the plain folks who setile 
here from abroad startle us by the possibility 
that they appreciate more the value of Ameri- 
can institutions than some of our citizens 
who occupy much more prominent places in 
our affairs. Some of our people have for- 
gotten that liberty is a valuable thing to be 
won and held only by hard effort and at 
times by sacrifice. 

Donald Nelson talked plainly to a group of 
manufacturers the other day about firms who 
were delaying war production while they 
haggled with their Government over terms 
and profits. He told them to go home and 
get the work going. At times the plain folks 
over the country see basic things more clearly 
than some we call leaders. 





De Valera’s Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
: Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Hon. Joseph A. Conry, former Member 
of Congress from Boston, printed in the 
New York Herald Tribune, Sunday, Feb- 
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ruary 8, 1942, with respect to the arrival 
of United States troops in northern 
Ireland: 


The reports of Premier De Valera’s protest 
against American soldiers landing in North- 
ern Ireland as part of our campaign in the 
war against Hitlerism is a sad reminder of 
the poor taste and bad judgment shown by 
De Valera during his hectic campaign in the 
United States in 1919-20, appearing as Presi- 
dent of Ireland, when no such office existed, 


raising $1,000,000, contributed by Americans 
who were the well-wishers of Erin. 

Nothing is to be gained by reopening the 
quarrels that developed as a result of some 
of De Valera’s speeches; it is well to let those 
fights be forgotten; yet it is with a pang 
of regret we learn that the Premier of Eire 
now looks upon American soldiers as invaders 
as they land in Ulster, with some Americans 
referring to the government as a puppet 
government and the administration of Ulster 
under the control of Quislings. 

One who cares to study the history of the 
various boundary commissions appointed to 
discover some solution of the question, always 
@ vexed one, as to a boundary that will satisfy 
both North and South, will-soon find that the 
men of the North were no “puppets” or 
“Quislings” but were quite as defiant of Brit- 
ish leaders as were the men of the South. 

But that question must not be permitted 
to intrude on the welcome to be extended to 
American soldiers in Ireland. We are en- 
gaged in a war to decide on the existence of 
the American Republic. If De Valera insists 
on showing hostility to the American cause 
he takes his decision in the light of history, 
but with a strange disregard for the future. 

Hitler plans to put one-half of the world 
under his pagan Nordic god, while Japan, 
energetic partner of the Nazis, will place all 
of Asia under the sun-goddess Amaterasu 
Omikami, while Britain and the United States 
are struggling for Christianity, and Ireland, 
God forgive her, under De Valera stands by 
as an ignoble spectator. His Holiness the 
Pope said on Christmas Eve: “There appears 
today to be no open road to agreement be- 
tween the belligerents, whose reciprocal war 
aims and programs would seem to be irrecon- 
cilable.” 

I find but little hesitation among the 
Americans of Irish ancestry in agreeing with 
the Pope that we can have no open road to 
agreement with the Nazis and Nipponese. 

JOSEPH A. CoNRY. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 2, 1942. 





We All Knew It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1937 
Congress was told what it already knew;. 
that there was no justification for com- 
pelling a man to buy a license to work. 
It knew the sit-down strikes were illegal, 
without mora! justification, 

Those strikes and the closed shop are 
now bearing their legitimate fruit. Per- 
haps the public and Congress will listen 
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to Pegler, who uses a few plain, blunt 
words, as follows: 


( By Westbrook Pegler) 


Derrorr, February 7-—The so-called Reuth- 
er plan for the reorganization of the motor 
industry during the preparatory period of the 
war program was a political fake so fraudu- 
lent on its face that, in rejecting it, the man- 
agers merely shrugged it off and neglected to 
go into the character of its author. The 
Reuther plan would have given the United 
Auto Workers of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations authority in management equal 
to that of the legal owners of the property, 
both collaborating with a third authority, 
representing the Government. 

There was not the remotest possibility that 
the Roosevelt Administration would select as 
the Government’s neutral representatives 
men who were not pcsitively known to be 
reliable partisaris of organization and enemies 
of private ownership and management. For 
this, be it remembered, is the same Govern- 
ment which appointed Frank Murphy Attor- 
ney General and sent him on up to the Su- 
preme Court after he, as Governor of Mich- 
igan during the trouble, had looked his 
sworn and sacred duty in the eye, wavered, 
and dropped his gaze in a historic surrender 
of principle to lawless force. His conduct 
then subordinated the rule of the people to 
the will of an organized mob and seriously 
impaired popular confidence in popular gov- 
ernment under law. 


DIG OWN GRAVES 


Under the i.-uther plan, with the Govern- 
ment on the union’s side, the owners, out- 
numbered 2 to 1 on issues of the management 
and even the disposal of private property com- 
mitted to their care, would have been asked to 
serve in a role similar to that of condemned 
Polish hostages compelled to dig their own 
graves. Aside from the fallacies of the plan, 
quickly apparent to the naked eye, there were 
strong patriotic and moral reasons for its 
instant rejection. 

Reuther is an adventurous unioneer, poli- 
tician, and revolutionary field leader who, 
with his two brothers, Roy and Victor, ac- 
quired power through one of the most violent 
and brutal insurrections, short of civil war, 
that ever threatened constitutional govern- 
ment in this country. That actual civil war 
did not develop during the terror which his 
union imposed on the motor centers of Michi- 
gan is a shameless boast of Justice Murphy, 
who so far encouraged the rioters in their 
outlawry that he finally had to choose be- 
tween decency with bloodshed and peace by 
surrender. 

VISITED RUSSIA 


Walter Reuther had worked briefly and in 
no expert or executive capacity in the auto- 
mobile industry and had visited Russia to 
study the political phenomena, which in- 
clude collectivism, dictatorship, and the tech- 
nique of mob warfare. Of plant manage- 
ment he has had no experience, so for expert 
ability he would have been compelled to rely 
on the management men. Had these men 
then deliberately sabotaged his plan or re- 
fused to serve under him, it would have 
failed surely. 

So it is not necessary to believe that 
Reuther, with his knowledge of recent Italian 
history, had any other purpose than to adver- 
tise himself and discredit ownership manage- 
ment in the name of patriotism. He must 
have realized that failure would bring chaos 
and fascism, and that in that event the 
public temper would react against the author 
of the disaster. The scheme was not pressed. 
It was merely ballyhooed. 


The Michigan insurrection by which 
Reuther rose to power was an antilabor 


movement disguised as a workers’ protest. 
The motor companies suffered much. But 
the most painful brutalities and the most 
hurtful permanent loss were suffered by the 
majority of the workers, who sensed the 
character of the union and its leaders and 
struggled against odds to remain free men 
after Murphy had abandoned them, The 
union refused to let them vote for their col- 
lective bargaining agents and dragged many 
of them forcibly.to union offices where they 
were compelled to pay up and sign up or be 
beaten up. Hundreds of men and women 
were pummeled by the mobs, one man was 
dumped into a vat of glue, lunch boxes and 
clothing lockers were looted and unspeak- 
ably befouled, windshields and windows of 
the parked cars of nonjoiners were smashed 
while the owners toiled for their families, 
tires were cut, one woman was mauled by six 
shrieking furies and her coat was slashed and 
her galoshes filled with tacks, and a brick 
through the window of one man’s home at 
night narrowly missed his sleeping baby. 

Such were some of the methods by which 
the Reuther union obtained the bargaining 
rights of countless defenseless Americans in 
whose name Reuther now, in time of war for 
the confirmation of the “four freedoms” 
everywhere in the world essayed to obtain 
total power over the motor industry or, any- 
way, credit for a noble effort in freedom’s 
name. 





Grand Coulee Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include an article entitled 
“Grand Coulee Dam Answers the Bugle” 
taken from the February 1942 issue of 
the Reclamation Era, I want to call to 
the attention of the Nation the fact that 
America’s greatest construction job is 
now virtually completed in the Columbia 
River in my State of Washington. 

Grand Coulee Dam, once attacked as 
visionary by those with little faith in our 
country and its future, is now making a 
magnificent contribution to our safety 
through powering war industries, and in 
the years to come it will provide homes 
for 350,000 people on lands that are now 
largely unused sagebrush wastes. 


While signalizing the fact that Grand 
Coulee Dam has enlisted in the service of 
the country, I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of preparing this project to 
serve equally as well in the post-victory 
readjustment period. A bill, H. R. 6522, 
has been prepared and introduced to en- 
able us to meet adequately these post-war 
needs. 

The article taken from the Februasy 
Reclamation Era is as follows: 


GRAND COULEE DAM ANSWERS THE BUGLE 


Eight years ago, when construction of the 
Grand Coulee Dam was first begun, only a 
handful of people were sufficiently visionary 
to see that the big structure one day would 
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be a vital bulwark in the defense of the 
country. 

But in 1940 and 1941 everyone understood 
its value as a national-defense asset. Hitler 
Was on a bloody rampage. Countries fell like 
grain before a scythe. England was in grave 
danger. The United States, violently shaken 
out of its lethargy, sprang into action. Tanks 
were needed, and ships, airplanes, guns, and 
the electricity to produce them. 

Grand Coulee Dam was ready when the call 
to arms came. It answered with the huge 
block of energy to run the machines serving 
in the front lines, as truly as a battleship or 
a squadron of planes, providing a huge block 
of energy to run the machines that fashion 
material for the American arsenal. 

The production of power for national de- 
fense was the outstanding accomplishment 
on the big project in 1941. 

During this action-filled year, the ten and 
one-half million cubic yard structure was 
brought to virtual completion. In March 
its two 10,000-kilowatt station-service gen- 
erators began supplying power to. Pacific 
Northwest war industries, and in October a 
large 108,000-kilowatt unit took over their 
task. The machines delivered 204,858,000 
kilowatt-hours of energy to the Bonneville 
Power Administration network during the 
year. 

When 1942 arrived, Grand Coulee Dam's 
second hydroelectric unit was within a few 
days of going into commercial service, and 


~construction of a third, scheduled to see 


duty in March, was well along. Others will 
be fitted into place, like peas in a pod, as 
fast as they can be obtained. In 1944 the 
first of two powerhouses will be fully 
equipped with its nine sets. 

When the second dynamo began operating 
the dam's installed capacity Jumped to two- 
thirds that of Niagara and 40 percent that of 
the now inactive Dneiper Dam in Russia. It 
exceeds the installation at Wilson Dam and 
almost matches that on Conowingo. At full 
development the plant will make available 
1,944,000 kilowatts, the greatest block of elec- 
tricity ever produced at one site. Like 
Boulder Dam, Grand Coulee provides one of 
the best means of rapidly expanding the 
country’s power output. 

The reservoir of low-cost electricity on the 
Columbia attracted large defense industries 
to the Northwest. One aluminum plant is 
operating at Vancouver, Wash., another at 
Longview, a third is under construction at 
Spokane, and consideration is being given 
to the building of additional factories. 


PREPARATIONS FOR MORE POWER 


In the next few years the demand for 
energy by these and other plants is expected 
to exceed the 972,000 kilowatts to be pro- 
vided by the first powerhouse. To meet that 
demand the Bureau in December made ar- 
rangements with the contractor, Consolidated 
Builders, Inc., whereby the company was re- 
leased of all minor work remaining on the 
dam proper to permit it to begin at once 
the erection of the second powerhouse, simi- 
lar in size and capacity to the west-shore 
station. 

It was felt that this procedure was the 
quickest and cheapest way to complete the 
$3,000,000 structure, one of the largest con- 
crete buildings on the Pacific coast. The 
contractor is on the ground and has the 
equipment at hand to do the Work. It ex- 
pects to complete the extra-work order, for 
which it will be paid cost plus 10 percent, in 
about 18 months, or possibly as early as the 
end of the year. 

A recent deficiency appropriation made 
$6,000,000 available to begin work on the 
building and on three more generating units, 
in addition to the two now in operation and 
four now being installed or on order, 








The December settlement stipulated that 
the Bureau take over work of the clean-up 
character, which will cost about $175,000. 
If performed by the contractor, this work 
would have been paid for at rates established 


and, at the same time, permits the 
to coordinate these jobs with the installa- 
tion of power machinery and transmission 
equipment. 

The arrangement also provided for the con- 
tractor to renounce $154,661.64 in claims 
against the Government. The company had 
prepared requests for adjusted payments 
growing out of some 12,000 drawings which 
were revised as a result of a change onder 
promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes, on March 4, 1939. These 
changes reflected improvement in designs 
which were worked out as the world’s largest 
dam grew toward completion. 

When the Government took over C. B. I.’s 
clean-up work about 200 men were dropped 
from the company pay roll The Bureau will 
not increase its forces to complete the work, 
because it will be coordinated. with other 
operations and will be spread over a greater 
length of time than proposed by the con- 
tractor. 


As a necessary preliminary to the building 
of the new powerhouse, a large concrete 
transformer deck is being built by C. B. I. 
on an extra-work-order basis. Construction 
has been under way since late October. 

Initial production of power by the station- 
service units and the first of the main ma- 
chines, the construction of the large trans- 
former deck, completion of the dam, and 
signing of the extra-work order for the east 
powerhouse high lighted 1941 progress on the 
project, but many other noteworthy opera- 
tions were also carried on. 


OTHER NOTABLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Clearing of the 151-mile reservoir, a project 
begun in the fall of 1938, was concluded in 
December. ‘Trees, brush, old fences, aban- 
doned buildings, and other debris were re- 


moved from the bed of the lake, one of the - 


longest man-made bodies of water in the 
world. Work Projects Administration forces, 
using equipment supplied by the- Bureau, 
cleared 53,860 acres, grubbed 11,426, and 
logged 32,568,442 board feet of merchantable 
timber, which was sold to a commercial saw- 
mill. 

Relocation of roads and railroads within 
the reservoir was : major operation, con- 
struction of 27 miles of Great No Rail- 
way, 3 major bridges, and 90.5 miles of State 
primary highway having been brought to 
completion. At the beginning of 1942 only 
35 of 89 miles of secondary roads remained 
to be built. 

At the year’s peak the reservoir was filled 
to nearly three-fourths its capacity, was 136 
miles long, and at several points 2 miles wide. 
It will reach its full length of 151 miles next 
spring. At that time the overflow will plunge 
down the spillway in a waterfall 1,650 feet 
wide and about 350 feet high. 

The Little Dalles Channel of the Columbia, 
135 miles upstream from the dam, was the 
site of additional reservoir activity. Back- 
water from the restriction, augmented by the 
creation of the reservoir, threatened to cause 
damage to property along the river between 
this point and the Canadian boundary at 
extraordinary high stages of the river. To 
widen this natural bottleneck, 323,711 cubic 
yards of solid rock were excavated. 


CREST OF DAM COMPLETED 


At the dam site, the contractor completed 
installation of 11 large drum gates, each 135 
feet long and 28 feet high, in the spillway 
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crest, a job begun in 1940. These will make 
it possible to pass over the spillway the river 
flow, less water through the power- 
house turbines and later that diverted for 
irrigation, while main the reservoir 
surface at a fixed level. Their capacity is 
more than double the greatest flow recorded. 

Above the million-pound drums were built 
11 arch-type bridges, to carry the middle 
section of the 30-foot roadway which sur- 
mounts the crest of the dam. Due to the war 
situation, the driveway will remain closed to 
the public. 

Slide trouble, a plague that has harassed 
the Bureau since construction began in 1933, 
caused a resumption of excavation work. The 
contractor removed 1,409,000 cubic yards of 
earth and 66,000 yards of rock from the west 
bank of the Columbia to prevent a major 
movement of material toward the taiirace of 
the west powerhouse. The 9-month job ended 
in August. 

Another slide, upstream from the dam, 
much smaller than the aforementioned, wiped 
out a section of the main highway to the 
project. A concrete retaining wall was built 
to hold the roadbed in place. 


IRRIGATION PROGRAM NOT OVERLOOKED 


While power for defense stole the show at 
Grand Coulee, preparations for irrigating 
1,200,000 acres of Columbia Basin lands were 
not slighted. The last three of the four 
basic surveys of project lands, retracement of 
section and quarter-section corners, the topo- 
graphical survey, land classification, and ap- 
praisal, were compieted. The first was fin- 
ished in 1940. 

Some of the crews employed on these sur- 
veys were transferred to work in connection 
with the canal and lateral lay-out. Other 
engineers continued investigation of sites for 
the two dams that will transform the upper 
Grand Coulee, a dry river bed, into a bal- 
ancing reservoir. This examination is sched- 
uled to end in 1943. 


FOUR PROBLEMS COMPLETED 


The hundred land-use and land-settlement 
experts studying the 28 problems of the joint 
investigations, the objective of which is the 
successful development of the Columbia 
Basin, have completed 4 of the problems and 
made much progress on the others. All are 
scheduled to be finished this year. 

The first “graduates” from the “fish uni- 
versity,” as the Leavenworth migratory fish- 
control hatchery is sometimes called, were 
released to the cold, cruel world last year. As 
part of the Government’s program to per- 
petuate the salmon run of the upper Colum- 
bia River, adult fish are trapped at Rock 
Island Dam near Wenatchee, their eggs 
hatched, and offspring raised and released 
in tributaries below the Grand Coulee Dam. 
A second hatchery was constructed on the 
Entiat River, and another, on the Methow, is 
nearing completion. 


GAME FISH 


The Columbia River Reservoir will be 
stocked with game fish. Construction of a 
hatchery at Chamokane Creek, near Ford, 
Wash., to supply the fingerlings, was prac- 
tically completed at the year’s end, and plans 
were being made to place it in operation 
early in 1942. 

Intense building activity will continue on 
various parts of the project even though the 
main dam is virtually complete. In addition 
to the building of the east powerhouse, con- 
tinued installation of generating equipment, 
erection of switching facilities, and comple- 
tion of clean-up work, the Bureau will be 
engaged in relocating county roads near the 
Kettle River and near Hawk Creek, in relo- 
cating isolated sections of Indian Service 
roads on the Spokane River, and in doing 
other work. 
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REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


-Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in answer to my criticism of Melvyn 
Douglas, formerly Hesselberg, he states— 


If Mr. Forp really knew his community and 
the people in it, he could not make such ir- 
responsible accusations. Lack of knowledge 
is dangerous to Congressmen. 


I know my district well enough to 
know who the subversive interests in it 
are. I know it well enough not to tie 
up with them, either as a supporter, 
directly or indirectly, or a fellow traveler. 
i know Douglas—formerly Hesselberg’s— 
record. 

My campaign was predicated on a fight 
against the subversive interests. Mr. 
Douglas and his group opposed me. The 
result was, I received 192,000 votes out of 
199,000, beating my opponent by 185,000, 
which gave me the largest majority of 
any man in Congress. Does Mr. Douglas 
charge these 192,000 .people with not 
knowing what was going on in that dis- 
trict? 

These are not only my own criticisms 
but they come from the whole State of 
California. Evidence: 


In May 1940, when his appointment as 
lieutenant colonel in the California Na- 
tional Guard was up, the assembly of 
our State legislature, in their closing 
resolution, deplored and protested the 
commissioning of Douglas, as did an 
Army intelligence officer at the presidio 
in San Francisco. Assemblyman Gan- 
non said: 


Douglas for years has been associated with 
radicals. 


The chairman of the Americanization 
committee of the American Legion states 
that Douglas refused to-read the Decla- 
ration of Independence in a radio pro- 
gram, “America Marches On,” because 
the Communist Party was charged with 
being un-American and dangerous. They 
refused to change the program and an 
attaché of the studio read the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The American 
Legion refused to make any compromise 
and refused to cease to expose the Com- 
munist Party. 

Draw your own conclusions 
Douglas. 

Mr. Douglas said: 


The Communist Party attacked him when 
his activities were brought to light. 


Mr. Douglas should know that this is 
part of the Communist program, when 
one of their members is caught—to dis- 
avow him, se they won’t all be caught. 
He should also know that they register 
under false names, in case they should 
be .caught, and many follow the Com- 
munists under the guise of “fellow trav- 


about 
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elers” by giving aid to the Communists 
and the subversive interests in order to 
better carry on their program. 

Mr. Douglas, your past activities are 
known, have come home to roost in your 


lap, and you now have to answer for 
them. How do we know you have given 
up your coOmmunistic ideas? Many 
Communists have done this in order to 
move in closer to high places in govern- 


MELVYN DOUGLAS 
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ment in order to bore from within. You 
yourself have tarred yourself with their 


Attached hereto is part of Douglas’ 
record, from the Dies committee. 





Communist-front organization 


American Friends of Spanish Democracy... 
Committee for Concerted Peace Efforts. 


Cons GE. eo iccicnhvtecencsoere andi eed 


First Congress ef the Mexican and Spanish American Peoples 


of the United States. 


Motion Picture Artists’ Committee__..........-............- 
Motion Picture Democratic Committee_..........-.-.--...-- 
Appeal to lift Spanish embargo.............-------+----.---- 


Mr. Speaker, there are too many real, 
honest-to-God Americans to pick from, 
end I say this country does not have to 
place in high position people of the type 
whose past records will not bear inspec- 
tion or the light of publicity. 





Melvyn Douglas 





REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the attacks that have been made on Mel- 
vyn Douglas by Members of this House 
have shocked those who know this good: 
citizen of California. He is not a Com- 
munist. 

I have personally known Melvyn Doug- 
las for a period of years, and the longer 


I know him the more highly I respect 


him. He isa liberal and enlightened man 
who gives freely of his time and energy 
and money to constructive efforts to 
bring justice and opportunity to all 
Americans. This man is an altruist; his 
concern is for the welfare of all; his sym- 
pathies are for the underprivileged, for 
those who find it difficult, through lack of 
opportunity to earn a living and, with it, 
the self-respect that is essential to make 
life bearable. 

In this House I find the spirit of Cot- 
ton Mather alive among a small minority 
of Members. These few misguided patri- 
ots are ready to condemn every man and 
woman who advocates policies and prin- 
ciples that they neither comprehend nor 
wish to consider. 

All a citizen needs to do to draw their 
fire is to support collective bargaining 
as instrumented in the National Labor 
Relations Act; to insist on justice and a 
fair investigation for those accused of 
being communists or subversive agents; 
or to advocate any other of the basic prin- 
ciples of progress. Even the Nazi spies 


were given a fair court trial. 

Because in California Melvyn Douglas 
took an active and effective part in trying 
to secure decent, Christian treatment for 


a Congress for Peace and Democracy..............-- 
> 





Association of the individual 





MURTEIE <5. acincn.n a ownaiysinaniinagiiniaemanaia nama 
sone of petition to lift arms embargo._............. 
a, public meeting at Carnegie Hall, Feb, 13, 


shoot by Ce GOR, on iiiiin cn aticn en eee 


Member, executive board ...........--..-----2.+-<+- 
Member’ RE RIES ELITE 


migrants and others despised by opinion- 
ated reactionaries; because he has invari- 
ably stood for the due process of law for 
persons accused of crime; because he has 
so vigorously and effectively advocated 
the New Deal and all it stands for, he is 
attacked by those egoists who care only 
for themselves and for the class they 
represent. 

It is all America that Melvyn Douglas 
is interested in and that is why he is 
persecuted by those who represent the 


| privileged few. 


Mr. Douglas is not a salaried employee. 


| His official status is that of “consultant 





withcut compensation,” other than the 
regular travel and subsistence allowance 
paid to all who render services to the 
Government. 





Opposed to Pensions for Congressmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr, DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial from the De- 
troit Free Press of February 5, 1942, on 
the subject of pensions for Congressmen. 

This subject has received much criti- 
cism on the part of the press of the coun- 
try, and in my opinion that criticism is 
justified. I have always been opposed 
and am now opposed to including elected 
officials under the Retirement Act, which 
permits the Members of Congress and the 
President of the United States to receive 
old-age benefits even though they must 
contribute out of their own pay toward 
that fund. To that fund the taxpayers 
of the country must also contribute. I 
am opposed to that principle. This ques- 
tion has been presented before and I have 
voted against it. If Members of Con- 
gress and the President have this right 
and benefit, then there is no reason why 
every elected official in the United States 
Gown to the smallest unit of government 
should not have the same right. 

The passage of this bill was a grave 
mistake on the part of the administra- 





Letterhead, Jan. 6-8, 
Daily Worker, Jan. 6, -_ p. 2. 


Lealiet, Public Mecting 
Wee , eerie Consumers Union’s boycott of | Consumers Union reports, December 1938, p. 15. 
Mimeographed release, Mar. 24, 25, 26, 1939. 
— Is Aggression. 


New Masses, June 21, 1938, p. 12, 
Daily Worker, Feb. 9, 1939, p. 7. 
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1939, 


te’ Revise the Neutrality Act. 


tion, and I am disheartened to know that 
the President would sign it. Legislation 
of this kind destroys national unity in- 
Stead of creating it. 

Bills have been introduced both in the 
House and Senate to repeal the act, and I 
shall vote to repeal it at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

The editorial follows: 


REPEAL IT 


Three developments indicate the degree to 
which Congress’ conscience has been stung by 
an adverse public response to its self-designa- 


‘tion as employees of the Government and as 


candidates for pensions. 

The most important is the pension repealer 
introduced in the Senate by Senators Brap 
of Virginia, Battey of North Carolina, Burton 
of Ohio, and JonHnson of Colorado. 

The second item is Capitol Hill’s reaction 
to the “Bundles for Congress” campaign 
heading up in Spokane. This inspired bit of 
buffoonery is drawing such contributions as 
rats’ nests, false teeth, wooden legs, moth- 
balls, old clothes, ancient tires, and glass 


‘eyes—all for the aid and eomfort of poverty- 


stricken Senators and Representatives. 

Setting aside as the nadir of stupidity such 
comments as Senator RopertT R. REYNOLDS’ 
view that “the American people * * * 
need something to laugh at,” there remain 
such plaints as that of Representative RoBERT 
RAMSPECK, who wrote the pension law. Said 
he: “I don’t think it will do the country any 
good to make a laughing stock out of Con-. 
gress, at a time when the people ought to 
have confidence in their Government.” 

Representative RamspPeck is blind in both 
eyes. His right eye cannot see that “Bundles 
for Congress” is only froth on the flooding 
wave of national resentment. His left eye 
cannot visualize that it isn’t the people who 
are making “a laughing stock out of Con- 
gress;” Congress is simply getting everything 
it asked for by trying to write off the people 
as dupes and dolts. 

The third development is the explana- 
tion of the Federal Civil Service Commis- 
sion, issued to correct a great deal of mis- 
information about the pension law. 

The Commission dwells upon the amount 
of money the law may consume in the course 
of time and stresses the requirements neces- 
sary to the grant of congressional pensions. 
The Commission couldn’t have missed the 
mark by a wider margin if it had shot with 
its back to the target. 

It isn’t the money and it isn’t the ma- 
chinery that occasion public anger. It’s the 
principle of the thing and the cowardly way 
the grab was sneaked through 

There was no debate worthy of the name. 
There was a voice vote in the Hous? and a 
roll call in the Senate—with 30 Members 
absent—that was so little understood that 











; 


one Senator, Carrer, of Kansas, pro- 
afterward that he didn’t know for 
t he voted. 

point, however, remains what it 
: Congress’ abject acceptance of the 
designation that both Houses, the President, 
and his are employees of the Gov- 
ernment and not the Government itself. 

If confidence in their Government is to 
be restored to the people, the prcper course 
is a full reversal by early adoption of the 
-Bailey-Burton-Johnson repealer. 


ei 


i 
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Retirement Benefits for Members of 
Congress 





REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as one who has always opposed 
retirement benefits for Members of the 
House and of the Senate, and as one who 
protested on the floor at the time the con- 
ference report on the retirement bill 
came in, I appeal to the Committee on the 
Civil Service to deal fairly with the House 
and to report one of the bills that have 
been introduced to repeal that act. 

This controversy has brought to the 
attention of the American people the 
evils of the present retirement system in 
the United States which, in my humble 
judgment, has had the most. deadening 
effect on our national life of anything 
that has ever occurred, and this provision 
to extend it to include Members of Con- 
‘ gress has done just what I said it would 
do, it has shaken the faith of the Ameri- 
can people in their elected representa- 
tives. It should be repealed at once. 

Prior to the Civil War there was no 
Federal retirement system. Great sol- 
diers like Stonewall Jackson, U.S. Grant, 
and others, went back into private life. 
Grant was in business, and Jackson was 
teaching school when the war broke out. 
They did not depend on retirement ben- 
efits. But when the war came on, 
Lincoln found that there were a consider- 
able number of old fat Army officers in 
the Service who were more or less in the 
way. It was decided to put them on the 
“retired list” and remove them from ac- 
tive duty in the field. From that begin- 
ning came our present retirement sys- 
tem that has grown to such proportions 
as to really threaten the security of this 
Government—even without including 
Members of the House and Senate in the 
program. I notice from the press that 
both the admiral and the general who 
have been charged with failure at Pearl 
Harbor are asking for retirement at 
$6,000 a year each. 

Several days ago I received a letter on 
this subject from Mrs. Georgia May 
Weaver, who is a daughter of Private 
John Allen, one of my distinguished pre- 
decessors in this House. For the benefit 
of the Members, I am inserting her letter 
at this point, together with my reply: 
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TUuPELo, Miss., February 4, 1942. 
Hon, JoHN RANKIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RANKIN: We are an easygoing 
people indeed and there will be few who will 
take the trouble to write commendation or 
approval to their representatives—I have 
never done so before myself—but there are 
many who are vociferous at. home and at the 


disgusting 
bill that the supposed representatives of the 
people have just passed to pension themselves. 
There is not one there who has not made the 
supreme effort of his life to get his seat. and 
we try to elect men who do not go for the 
purpose of getting their hands into the Na- 
tion’s money bags. But the people are so 
lazy and so easily fooled we misjudge many 
people. At a time like this when the tax- 
payers are bled to the bone and everybody 
is urged to sacrifice, the Congressmen get up 
and hilariously pension themselves. It is not 
old age that makes my hand tremble as I 
write; itis pure wrath. Judging by the opin- 
ions I have heard others express, I am a long 
way from being alone in this feeling. I think 
the Constitution ought to be amended so 
there will be some other agency besides Con- 
gress to determine the emoluments of Con- 


Very truly a friend, 
GrorciA May WEAVER. 


WasuincrTon, D. C., 
February 6, 1942. 
Mrs. Grorcia May WEAVER, 
Tupelo, Miss. 

Dear Mrs. WEAVER: Please accept my 
thanks for your splendid letter of February 
4 relative to the so-called Congressional 
Retirement Act. 

I agree with you that the passage of such 
@ measure was a terrible blunder, and I said 
so on the floor. I think it should be repealed 
without delay. In fact, Mrs. Weaver, this 
whole governmental retirement system is 
wrong, and it is having the most deadening 
effect on our national life. I honestly be- 
lieve that the retirement system contributed 
as much to the apathy that resulted in the 
Pearl Harbor disaster as anything else. 

We seem to have reached a point when 
many people on the Federal pay roll who are 
assured of retirement at greater rates of pay 
than they could make in private life think 
more of that than they do of improving the 
service. They seem to look forward to pay 
day, promotion, retirement, and their sons 
succeeding them. 

That is the spirit that actuated the court 
martial of Gen. Billy Mitchell, our great air 
hero of the World War, who was demonstrat- 
ing what the airplane could do and demand- 
ing the building up of an adequate and effi- 
cient airforce. For these efforts he was given 
a court martial, condemned, and sent with a 
broken heart to a premature grave. 

(Notg.—The result was the Pearl Harbor 
disaster.) 

But the retirement system is wrong for 
many other reasons. We do not retire our 
farmers, our merchants, and other small busi- 
nessmen, our lawyers, doctors, and others. 
They have to take out insurance or pur- 
chase and pay taxes on property for their 
security in old age. If there is to be a retire- 
ment system it should be separate and dis- 
tinct from the Federal Treasury, and each 
individual should be required. to pay in a 
reasonable amount, just as they do in pur- 
chasing insurance from an old-line company. 

But the worst thing about this congres- 
sional retirement is that it shakes the faith 
of the American people in representative 
government, at a time when democracy— 
which to the Anglo-Saxon means representa- 
tive government—is struggling for its very 
existence. 

Several bills have been introduced to repeal 
this measure, and I am going to do every- 
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thing I can to get one of them brought to 
the floor of the House and passed without 


delay. 
Thanking you again for your splendid 
letter and with very best wishes, in which 


Mrs. Rankin joins me, I remain 


Sincerely, your friend, 
J. E. RANKIN. 





The Bill of Rights in War . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 2, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address 
delivered by me over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, station WABC, 
New York, on Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1942: 

When the war drum beats, the Bill of 
Rights retreats. We must, however, be sure 
that such retreat is not too deep and too far. 
It is highly essential that public opinion be 
free and untrammeled save where it may di- 
rectly or indirectly give aid and comfort to 
our enemies. Freedom of expression in book 
and press, from pulpit and platform, over 
radio, in the theater and the cinema is ever 
the vanguard of freedom even during war. 
The flame in the torch of Such freedom may 
not burn so brightly during the peril of war, 
but burn it must. And it is our duty to 
feed fuel to that torch at all times. There 
shall be no blinders upon the eyes, no plugs 
in the ears, no rivets on the lips of the people 
of our Nation. 

It is one thing to state that when war 
comes, freedoms must be subordinated to 
the winning of the struggle, and it is another 
thing to permit the Government to wieid 
such a big stick as to deny utterly to the 
ordinary citizen life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Many heinous crimes 
have been committed during wars, and every 
conceivable right has been trampled upon— 
unjustifiably and not necessarily furthering 
or strengthening the Nation’s war effort. 
Our history proves this: The events which 1 
now recite should be danger flags and warn- 
ings to those in power that arbitrary action 
and harsh penalties are often unnecessary to 
the winning of the war. James R. Mock, in 
his book on censorship—1917, points out: “In 
New Orleans after the defeat of the British 
there, Andrew Jackson was, upon one occa- 
sion, more than censor. The Louisiana Ga- 
zette, on February 21, 1815, announced that 
Jackson had received word of peace between 
the United States and England. The general 
demanded that thereafter the editor secure 
his permission to print news of such nature, 
and the bickering began. It ended with Jack- 
son imprisoning a writer who protested the 
censorship, turning out of the city a judge 
who issued a writ of habeas corpus in favor 
of the imprisoned writer, and therewith try- 
ing the offender by a court martial. The 
incident was closed when peace was pro- 
claimed on March 13. Jackson thus placed 
the Constitution in cold storage.” 

The Civil War saw great and needless de- 
struction of personal liberties. Secretary of 
War Stanton in the Lincoln Cabinet ordered 
the arrest of the Maryland Legislature to 
prevent the secession of that State. Those 
arrested included a number who were not in 
favor of secession. They were all sent to 
Fort Warren in Boston and lodged in jail. 
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The newspaper called. the Chicago Times 
was suppressed by General Burnside, com- 
mander of the Department of Ohio. The 
general did not like some of its cpinicns. 
Disregarding the order issued by the United 
States court, General Burnside ordered his 
military aides to seize the cffice of the Times 
and prevént the printing of the paper—all 
this despite the fact that Chicago was far 
removed from the threat of rebel armies. So 
strong was the protest against such arbitrary 
action that Lincoln was compelled to inter- 
cede and rescinded the order of General 
Burnside. 

The New York World suffered a similar fate 
when the military forces seized its presses 
ard prevented the printing of its issues. The 
then Secretary of State Seward did not agree 
with the World's opinions. 

Secretary of War Stanton was not above 
suppressing a song. In 1862 General Mc- 
Clellan had been replaced by General Burn- 
side after the Battle of Fredericksburg. Mc- 
Clellan was very popular in the North and 
tiere was a great clamor for his reinstate- 
ment, and even Union soldiers often shouted 
“Give us back our little Mac.” S»ptimus 
Winner, composer of Listen to the Mocking 
Eird, wrote a song entitled “Give Us Back Our 
Old Commander.” The piece swept the North 
end more than 80,000 copies sold within a 
few days. Secretary of War Stanton called 
the singing cf the song treason and ordered 
Winner's arrest and the arrest of anyone sing- 
ine or whistling it. The victims were flung 
into jail and were even denied the writ of 
habeas corpus. During the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and the first World War, many 
property and personal rights were viclated 
needlessly and from mere whim or caprice. 
During the World War, Massachusetts made 
its Governor a potential dictator and au- 
thorized him to take possession of any prop- 
erty needed for public use. The Bay State 
Legislature even defined the manner in which 
the Star Spangled Banner was to be rendered. 
The singing of the song not in accordance 
with the legislative fiat was unlawful and 
resulted in punishment. 

All such excesses must be avoided. Keep- 
ing open the channels of free press and free 
discussion will aid materially in that regard. 

The truth is mighty and must prevail. 
Hold back news—good or bad—hold it back 
in the interest of war strategy or because 
disclosure might help the foe; but, whatever 
news is given, let it be the truth. There 
ehou'd be no deception on the home front. 
These in high places who do not deal in the 
truth must be deposed. Churchill once s2id 
of Stanley Baldwin, “Stanley occasionally 
stumbles over the truth, but he always hastily 
picks himself up and hurries on as if nothing 
had h2ppened.” We want no Official with 
whom the truth is an exception and not the 
rule. It shail be the duty of a free press and 
radio to expcse deceit, hypocrisy, and pre- 
varication in high places—especially durirg 
war. 

Free speech and free press are vital in order 
to ferret cut and denounce the willfullness, 
the bluncers, and bungling of those in high 
places. Otherwise we congeal and freeze 
their incompetence and ignorance—to the 
Nation’s great disgrace and damage in life 
and property. The evil effect on the Nation’s 
morale is inceiculable if “brass hats” wield 
their power ruthlessly or stupidly. 

I’m sure a far better enlightened public 
orinion in Ergland woud have forccd Neville 
Chamberlain to realize that the umbrella he 
perpetua'ly carried might have protected him 
egainst rain, but that it was no protection 
against Hitler. A more critical and noncon- 
trolled press m'ght have smashed the Clive- 
den set and prevented the tragic fiasco cf the 
Munich Pact. But Englishmen wer not told 
the truth until too late. When light dawned 
upon them, Chamberlain was deposed. 

H. H. Asquith, Earl of Oxford, was Pr:mier 
of England during a considerable period of 


the first World War. The British tommies — 
called their matches “ 
they spluttered and often did not go off at. 
all. We want and will hove direct and ex- 
pediticus ection from cur Officials — 
spiuttering during this. war. | 
such a result only if the press and 
free. We may not get perf , but free- 


! 
i 


Neval Intelligence. The p2pers’ immediately 
investigated this young gentleman’s career 
and found that he had been more than 
called fellow traveler. As general 


secretary 
of the International Students Service, a 


radical group, he had written: “The strike 
war is a dress rehearsal of what we 

intend to do in a war crisis.” 
Cur free press in this regard scored a 
direct hit. Not even the wife of the Presi- 


into the Army as a buck private. ? 

Cur free press and radio are forcing a show- 
down in the Office of Civilian Defense. 
will compel elimination of fan dancing 
boondoggling in that agercy. 

The work of officials in Washington is often 
hampered and delayed by carping, umreason- 
able critics and “calumnists.” Many of these 
so-called know-it-alls give forth blasts in 
their columns that destroy confidence in the 
well-intentioned and efficient men in high 
places. Boasting of their Apollo-like pre- 
science, they, of course, knew the Ja’ 
attack was inevitable. They knew of it to 
the exact day and hour. They create dissen- 
sion, dissetisfaction, and diseffcction in the 
military and civilian ranks. Of course, hind- 
sight is better than foresight. On the other 
hand, the very discussion permitted in the 
press and over the radio by not only the offi- 
cials under attack but by enlightened edi- 
tors and writers scotch, minimize, and dilute — 
the effectiveness of the outpouring of these 
captious commentators. The latter are like a 
man riding backward in a railroad train. 
The things they see have already passed by. 

Then there are some self-appointed, self- 
anointed faultfinders who have persistently 
opposed Roosevelt before and after election. 
Nothing seems right with them, and Roose- 
velt is always wrong. By saying this, I do not 
mean to choke off any criticism. I only want 
that criticism to be constructive and not 
poisoned by hatred. Just as that criticism 
should not be mealymouthed, so it should be 
fair, although fearless. 

When the Nation recovered consciousness 
from the stunning blow at Pearl Harbor, it 
immediately groped around for the causes 
that led to the tragedy. While it was incum- 
bent upon the administration deliberately to 
withhold the facts from the Nation in the 
interests of military necessity, nevertheless, 
it realized that the people’s demands for in- 
formation would have to be satisfied ulti- 
mately. The Roberts commission was set up 
and its report is as enlightening as it is start- 
ling. There isn’t the slightest disposition on 
the part of the administration, and very 
properly so, to throttle or put any brake on 
the discussion of eny of the events cr per- 
sons mentioned in the Roberts report. Ad- 
miral Kimmel an’ General Short are being 
ecathingly denounced for gross incompetency 
and lack of vision, and their superiors in 
Wachington are not excluded from their share 
cf the burden of blame. It is such freedom 
cf discurs'cn that may prevent a recurrence 
of Pearl Harbor. It is such freedom of dis- 
cussion trat places the admirals and generals 
and all officers on the alert. There is noth- 
ing worse than bad generalship. In part, the 
fall of France was due to bed gen°re!s ard 
bad leadership, and thus enables Hitler to 
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censorship. 

The President has shown excellent judg- 
ment in putting an experienced newsman, 
Byron Price, at the head of the Bureau of 
Censorship. I have conferred with this gen- 
tleman and find him to be a highly patriotic, 
sincere, and efficient administrator. The 
rules that he has issued governing the with- 
holding of military information are sensible 
and eesily understood, They are very prcperly 
elastic. In a way, he suggests that each edi- 
tor ask himself whether, if he were the en- 
emy, he could profit by the information in 
question. If the editor believes the enemy 
would say “yes,” then, in good conscience, he’ 
will not publish the facts. Byron Price sceks 
primarily to prevent reckless journalism, 
which we all realize is bad enough in peace- 
time, but is a menace during war. His set-up 
is furthest removed from a Goebbels propa- 
ganda bureau. It seeks also to avoid the er- 
rors that were made by George Creel, who was 
censor during the first World War. Then 
Mr. Creel’s staff entered all Federal agencies 
and departments and wrote their stories. 
These stories were rewritten and ed:ted by 
Mr. Creel’s central office and doled out to the 
press. Now news releases will be put out by 
the Government agencies in a manner deemed 
best by these agencies and then given to the 
press. However, there is an interdepartmental 
committee on Government § infcrmation 
headed by Archibald MacLeish which works 
closely with the Office of Censorship, and will 
seek to coordinate releases issued by various 
bureaus and departments. 

The subject of war censorship, however, is 
one that deserves continuous stvdy and in- 
telligent administration. We can well profit 
by English experience. The British discov- 
ered, for instance, that German flyers cften 
announced that they had bombed one tewn 
when actually they had been far distant 
therefrom and had rained their bombs on 
another town. The printing of such German 
communigqués often led to disaster. ‘The 
newspapers found that it was pointless to 
boast that a heavy Nazi raid had accom- 
plished little damage. Such news merely 
invited a future attack. 

The Britons found that the printing cf too 
much gooc news was scmetimes deleterious. 
It made the pecple relax. They became care- 
less and complacent. 








heartening predictions prove false, have they 
unnecessarily hurt morale? These are close 
juestions. 

Athena herself would have difficulty in 
drawing the line between news that is dan- 
gerous, questionable, or routine. Mr. Price’s 
job will grow increasingly difficult as we pro- 
ceed into the quagmire of war. Efforts have 
already been exerted upon him to apply a 
most drastic censorship. At this time he 
very properly resists. He knows that news- 
papers and radios are ever the sentinels on 
the watchtowers of freedom. 

Shall ess be censored? Many would 
like to. But let them remember that our 
Government is a triangular affair—with the 
executive, the judiciary, and the legislature 
at each apex. They are coequal. Censorship, 
however, would make the legislative branch 
subordinate to the executive. 

Assuredly, Price would not—and could 
not—put brakes upon Congress. He probably 
remembers the bitter congressional campaign 
against Creel. It came to a head in 
1918. In a New York speech Creel had been 
asked whether he thought all Congressmen 
loyal. Without hesitation, he replied, “I do 
not like slumming, so I won’t explore in the 
hearts of Congress for you.” Creel met a 
whirlwind of rage despite his subsequent 
apology for such indiscretion.. Demands 
arose in many parts of the country for his 


Because Congress cannot be censored, great, 
therefore, is the responsibility thrust upon 
Senators and Representatives to be cautious 
in their utterances. In debate, Members of 
Congress are apt to express rash, or even 
brash, opinions that would be censored if 
uttered elsewhere. 

Even the President is considering a halt to 
his press conferences because it has become, 
even for him, increasingly difficult to answer 
questions without impinging upon the Price 
rules of censorship. Wilson abandoned regu- 
lar press meetings as soon as we entered the 
conflict. 

Wilson failed to evaluate properly the role 
of newspapers. He showed great irritation 
with them and clamped down on them with 
the Creel committee. We now know that 
unfettered discussion and criticism of the 
war aims in 1918, which Wilson failed prop- 
erly to disclose, might have produced a better 
treaty. When he finally discovered the exist- 
ence of secret treaties he failed to publicize 
them. He failed to encourage detailed dis- 
cussion of peace terms, with the result that 
the Nation did not have the slightest concept 
of the problems and difficulties involved in 
redrawing the map of Europe. As a result, 
the Nation grew suspicious and intolerant 
of all that came out of Versailles. Wilson 
won the war but lost the peace. 

Let there be no repetition of the Wilson 
mistake. We can win the war and the peace 
only with a judiciously controlled press and 
radio. 


2 
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It Sickens Even Its Friends 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Washington Post, which has ardently 
supported the New Deal and the editor 
of which is a friend of the Roosevelts, 
yesterday came the following editorial. 

Waste, extravagance, and inefficiency 
must be almost beyond belief when the 
Post cannot stomach it. 


A good deal of righteous indignation has 
been aroused by the discovery that some of 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s protégés are drawing sus- 
tenance from the Office of Civilian Defense. 
But behind the resentment of the average 
citizen there lurks an inarticulate fear that 
an administration which tolerates loose prac- 
tices in such a vital defense agency may fall 
down on the job of pushing the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion. Mrs. Roosevelt’s involve- 
ment in the Office of Civilian Defense appoint- 
ment “scandals” thus dramatizes the need for 
a@ general administrative house cleaning that 
would exterminate countless parasites living 
off a rich Government host. Under President 
Roosevelt executive establishments have mul- 
tiplied so fast and spent so furiously that 
neither Congress nor the dazed public: has 
ever had time or opportunity to find out what 
our Government agencies are doing to us 
or for us. Now the demands of the war make 
it imperative to apply the knife wherever 
there is waste or useless activity. 

While the Office of Civilian Defense is cur- 
rently in the spotlight, there are encouraging 
Signs that Congress intends to extend its 
inquiries to other fields. For example, a 
House Military Affairs Subcommittee is in- 
vestigating charges that the Rural Electrifica- 


' tion Administration has wasted copper and 


power in a contest with private power com- 
panies in the Southwest. The congressional 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Ex- 
penditures is also delving into the varied 
activities of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. President Edward A. O’Neal of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation charges 
that the Farm Security Administration is 
responsible for “some startling and shocking 
conditions of waste, extravagance, and inde- 
fensible practices.” The most startling of the 
specific charges—namely, the use of Farm Se- 
curity Administration funds to pay the poll 
taxes of Alabama farmers—has been openly 
defended by the Farm Security Administrator 
“as a legitimate expenditure” for rehabilita- 
tion of destitute tillers of the soil. That 
statement by a high official is truly shocking, 
because it condones a flagrant abuse of the 
spending power that any political tyro would 
recognize at once as unethical. 

So the Office of Civilian Defense rumpus has 
served a good purpose for more reasons than 
one. It not only focuses public attention 
upon the dangers to civilian morale of ama- 
teur bungling and “boondoggling” within the 
Office of Civilian Defense; it also emphasizes 
the need for a far-flung house cleaning to 
eliminate the wasters in both the regular and 
defense agencies. If left undisturbed, they 
will dissipate more than money; they will 
occupy limited office space, consume strategic 
materials needed for war production, draw off 
workers from essential activities, and in 
countless ways interfere with effective or- 
ganization for the conduct of the war. The 
money paid to Mrs. Roosevelt’s dan friend 
will be well spent, therefore, if it Ieads to 


| pay rolls and more 
organiza’ 
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al scrutiny of Government 

adequate checks upon vast 
tions that are contributing nothing 
to the war. 


closer 





Pensions for Congressmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, the exten- 
sion of the Retirement Act to include 
elected officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment, establishes a new precedent in re- 
tirement benefits. 

The wave of indignation which has 
swept over the country because of this 
bill, which has been termed “pensions 
for Congressmen,” probably came about 
largely because of the manner in which 
the bill was considered and enacted into 
legislation by this branch of the Con- 
gress. 

Our system contemplates full and free 
debate of all legislation, and particularly 
where the legislation establishes new 
précedents and creates new governmental 
Policies. While it is probably true that 
the newspapers and many of the writers 
and commentators have grossly exag- 
gerated and misrepresented the terms of 
the bill, much of the misinformation and 
glaring misrepresentations are probably 
brought about by the failure to have a 
free and full discussion of the bill during 
its consideration. 

Legislation of this character should 
never be brought up for consideration 
under a unanimous consent request, and 
to do so will in the future hazard whole- 
some and necessary bills which come 
within the contemplation of the unani- 
mous-consent rule. In these times espe- 
cially, when the Members of Congress 
are burdened with so much additional 
work brought about by wide-wide condi- 
tions and another World War, by neces- 
sity, they rely on trusted members of the 
various committees to keep them in- 
formed of the character, impert, and ex- 
tent of the legislation contained in the 
particular measures coming before the 
various committees. This is as it should 
be; and without reflecting on any legisla- 
tive committee in this House, I, for one, 
am of the opinion that because the legis- 
lation was brought up for consideration 
under the unanimous-consent rule and 
that a record vote was not had, that the 
committee now considering the various 
bills that have been introduced for re- 
pealing provisions of the so-called con- 
gressional pensions, should immediately 
report such bills and request a rule so 
that the measure can be fully debated 
and a record vote obtained thereon. 

The press, over the week end, carries 
the story that discharge petitions will be 
placed on the Clerk’s desk for the signa- 
ture of Members as soon as the time 
lapses for filing such discharge petitions, 
as required by the rules. This should not 
be necessary. Discharge petitions as a 
Tule are not wholesome in a legislative 
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body. Only the failure to act upon the 
part of the committee to which these bills 
have been assigned will make a discharge 
petition necessary. 

There seems to be in these trying times, 
an attitude on the part of some to create 
a feeling of disrespect and contempt for 
the Congress—an attempt to weaken and 
destroy the confidence. of the people in 
this great branch of the Government. 
The performence in connection with this 
particular legislation tends to give aid 
and comfort to those who would bring 
about such disrespect, 

We have gone a long way in the past 
few years toward an abandonment of the 
functions of this, the greatest of the three 
coordinate branches of our representative 
system of democracy. If those who 
would destroy our system should succeed 
in their desire and attempt to destroy 
the legislative branch of our Government 
and make of it only a Reichstag or a 
Kremlin, then we will be far on our way 
to a full and complete dictatorship. 
Some would seem to prefer such systems 
to our own. 

The people are carrying heavy burdens 
of taxation. Priorities and a. hundred 
other war necessities have so disturbed 
cour economy that many are having a des- 
perate struggle to survive. Regardless of 
the merits of a retirement act for elec- 
tive officials, it is bad public policy to con- 
sider it at this time. We cannot have 
unity by adding additional burdens of 
this character on the backs already bowed 
and bent under an all-time high in taxes. 

Let us repeal this bill and do it with- 
out delay. 





Mead-Ramspeck Retirement Act 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
provision of the Mead-Ramspeck Retire- 
ment Act recently passed by the Con- 
gress has not been mentioned, discussed, 
or referred to by the press, radio com- 
mentators, or by Members of Congress. 
I refer specifically to subsection (b) of 
section 3 of H. R. 3487, which reads as 
fcllows: 

The President shall have power in his dis- 
cretion to exclude from the operation of this 
act any officer or employee or group of officers 
or employees in the service whose tenure of 
office or employment is intermittent or of 
uncertain duration. 


Surely, Mr. Speaker, there is no officer 
or group of cfficers whose tenure of office 
is more intermittent or of more uncer- 
tain duration than the Members of the 
Congress cf the United States. In my 


humble cpinion the very terms of the 
law give to the President the power to 
exclude every Member of the Congress 
from the operation of this act. 

The American public has been justly 
arcused over the passage of the Mead- 
Ramspeck Act by the Congress, even 


though the act has been 


earn a few dimes to buy defense stamps 
and bonds, when our women are putting 
in their time sewing, knitting, working 
for the Red Cross, and other patriotic 
organizations; and when the flower of 
our young manhood is making the 
preme sacrifice and receiving but $2 
month from the Government for the 
rifice they are making to protect 
country from the enemy. 

It is unfair and unpatriotic that elec- 
tive and appointive officers of the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of the 
Government should receive any: retire- 
ment benefits, even though they con- 
tribute to the retirement fund a certain 
portion of their salaries each year they 
are in office. 

The retirement law, as o 
passed by the Congress, was titled “Re- 
tirement of Civil Service Employees.” It 
Was never meant to include elective offi- 
cers or Members of the Congress, but was 
only intended to provide retirement ben- 
efits for civil-service workers who have 
made the civil service their life work; 
and who, unlike elective and appointive 
officers in the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government, have no 
business or profession to return to when 
they relinquish their office. In fact, by 
the terms of the original retirement act, 
all employees whose tenure of employ- 
ment is intermittent or of uncertain 
duration were specifically exempted and 
excepted from the obligations and bene- 
fits of the act, as were all members of 
both bodies of the legislative branch of 
the Government. 


ef 
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Parasites—All Styles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM T. PREIFFER 


OF NIW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 

weaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing cditorial from the New York Her- 
ald Tribune of February 8, 1942, which 
hits the nail right where the manufac- 
turer intended in connection with the 
current end lively discussion anent the 
purg’ng of parasites from the Washing- 
ton scene: 

WHO’S WHO AMONG PARASITES 

The White House has as yet refrained from 
publishing a volume of Who's Who Amorg 
Parasites. This is perhaps just as well be- 
cause the more the interesting subject of 
purging Washington of parasites is studied 
the clearer it becomes that much d2pends on 
whose parasite is to be purged. Innuendcs 
from the Executive Office suggest that promi- 
nent amcng the purgees should be all resi- 
dents of Washington who served the Govern- 
ment in any capacity under the Republicans. 
This is, of course, g20d sound Democratic 
— of the kind that originates in the 
great ‘minds of such Democrats as Bronx 
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The Grisly Head of Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have © 
printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD an editorial from the 
Worcester Daily Telegram of Friday, 
February 6, 1942. 

The Worcester Telegram is a Republi- 
can newspaper and long before Pearl 
Harbor advocated a policy of complete 
national defense, including the fortifica- 
tion of Guam and strongly endorsed all of 
the steps taken by this administration to 
aid the nations resisting the Axis Powers. 

THE GRISLY HEAD OF POLITICS 

One trouble with professional politicians 
is that they are apt to take their own racket 
too seriously. The professiona!s cf one party 
are always quick to suspect the motives of 
the professionals of the other party, and the 
devil of it is that as often as not there is 
ground for the suspicion. The war, ap- 
parently and unfortunately, has wreught no 
great charge in either of the major parties 
in this respect. 

David Lawrence, in Wednescay’s Gazette, 
said there is no refutation in Washington of 
the suspicion that President Roosevelt is 
trying to set up a single-party system of gov- 
ernment. There may be grcunds for that 
suspicion; the President is a singularly far- 
reaching man in his chosen field. But we 
have’ more than a suspicion of our own that 
the Republican leaders in Washington and 
their. followers there have done more than 
President Roosevelt could ever do to set up 
a single-party system. 

They have done it by the stupidity of their 
course toward national defense throughout 
the period from the beginning of this second 
World War right up to Pearl Harbor. And 
there is no real assurance that the blunder- 
ing has been ended, the blundering which 
has already almost ruined the Republican 
Party. It may be that the Republican lead- 
ers at Washington, like the leopard, simply 
cannot change their spots—particularly the 
spots before their eyes. 

The Republicans in the New York Senate 
are holding up the construction of a power 














to connect the metropolis with the proposed 
St. Lawrence development, it is slyly intended 
by the Democrats that the line shouid be a 
step toward the realization of this pet project 
of President Roosevelt’s. Their suspicions 
may be right. Like the suspicions David 
Lawrence discussed, they have yet to be re- 
futed. 
And it would zppear, from a recent state- 
ment of his, taat Democratic National Chair- 
Flynn sees the war clearly and sees it 


have been similarly tried and found wanting. 





Amendment of the Retirement Act 





* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I present herewith an 
editorial from Labor, taken from its issue 
of February 10, 1942, and a letter from 
William C. Hushing, chairman, national 
legislative committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, relative to the re- 
cent amendment of the Retirement Act: 

WHY NOT PENSIONS FOR LAWMAKERS? 

Criticizing Congress is a popular sport in 
some quarters. Ordinarily, no great damage 
is done, but the pastime shouldn’t be carried 
too far. 

Just now our national lawmakers are being 
lambasted because they have approved a law 
granting the benefit of Uncle Sam’é& pension 
system to Members of the House and Senate. 
It is: being pictured as a “raid on the Treas- 

and most fantastic tales are told about 
its possibilities. 

On the Pacific coast someone has started a 
“Bundles for Congress’ movement in an 
effort to ridicule and, if possible, destroy an 
essentially worthy project. 

The Federal retirement system now covers 
more than 1,000,000 civilian employees. They 
contribute 5 percent of their wages, and the 
Government puts up an equal amount. 

Under the new system Members of Con- 
gress will be admitted on exactly the same 
terms as other public servants. What is 
wrong with that? 

Federal judges, Army and Navy officers, and 
enlisted men are assured liberal pensions— 
much more liberal than those proposed for 
Members of Congress—and they are not asked 
to contribute a penny to the cost. 

As Co an Rosert RAMSPECK, Of 


Georgia, stated in the House the other day: 
“If Members of Congress were excluded from 
the provisions of the Retirement Act, they 
would be the only group of Federal officers 
and employees without retirement security.” 

‘The total cost, if all the Members took ad- 
vantage of the law, would be only about 
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- $500,000 a year, instead of $30,000,000 a year, 


as some critics have claimed. 

Labor has always championed old-age pen- 
sions. It knows of no reason why Members 
of Congress should be the forgotten men of 
social security. If there are defects in the 
law, they should be corrected, but in prin- 
ciple the legislation is certainly entitled to 
public approval. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1942. 
Hon. Ropert RaAMsPEcK, 
Chairman, House Civil Service 
Committee, United States Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Bos: I have read the newspaper 
Stories ridiculing the Congress for enacting 
legislation which gives its Members the option 
of taking advantage of the retirement law. 

When the proposal was under considera- 
tion you were advised by me that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor was not opposed to 
the proposal. No argument or fact has since 
been mustered to change our attitude. 

If I may be permitted to express my pcr- 

sonal opinions, I should like to say that no 
clear~ person could possibly raise ob- 
jection to the act insofar as it affects Members 
of Congress. 
Under our form of government any person 
or group of persons is free to criticize or poke 
fun at any branch of government or any 
official of it. 

Thank God for this fact. 

‘As everyone knows, one of the principal 
sports in is “laying Congress over 
the barrel.” It is my opinion that there is 
nothing malicious intended in this, as the 
American public’s sense of humor is such that 
it enjoys “kidding Congress.” 

I am certain this present instance comes 
under that heading, as a little fun being in- 
dulged in at the expense of Congress, which 
should take it in the spirit in which I believe 
it is intended. 

The retirement law regarding which Con- 
gress is being chaffed is a just one, as it does 
not mandatorily place Members under its 
provisions, but simply extends them the 
privilege of voluntarily placing themselves 
under its provisions. And if they do so they 
pay 5 percent of their salaries just as do the 
lowliest employees. 

Uncle Sam’s policy has been paternalistic 
in regard to his numerous nephews and 
nieces, and who can justly draw a line of 
demarcation and say those above the lines 
are orphans? 

An ex-Member of Congress can become just 
as hungry as an ordinary ex-employee—in 
fact, I know some ex-Members who are now 
financially embarrassed. 

Members of Congress must meet tremen- 
dous expense from their salaries of $10,000 an- 
nually. They are obliged to maintain two 
homes—one in their district and the other 
at the Capital, the most expensive city in 
which to live. They have their campaign ex- 
penses to meet and numerous other heavy 
financial demands upon them, so it must be 
difficult to lay aside a competence for old 
age if they must depend upon their salaries. 

I personally know some who are serving at 
a financial sacrifice. 

If all Members of Congress availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of retirement under 
the law, the proportion of Members among 
the total number of annuitants would be 1 
in 25,000. This will not be the proportion, 
however, as all Members cannot take ad- 
vantage of the law, as some will die before 
becoming eligible; some will not have suffi- 
cient service; and, of course, some will not 
apply. 

If all who now meet all the requirements 
of the law availed themselves of it, the an- 
nual cost would be approximately ¢80,000. 
The congressional annuitants will be sub- 
jected to the same rules, deductions, etc., 
carried in the law on a par with all others 
covered by it. 
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Some States provide retirement for their 

elective officers, and our Federal Government 

retirement at full pay to its judges, 

and the latter do not contribute toward their 
Tretiremen 


t. 

Congress should not become jittery under 
the pot shots now being taken at it, but 
should stand pat. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. HusHING, 
Chairman National Legislative Com- 
mittee, American Federation of 
Labor. 





The Japanese Problem in California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
gravity of the Japanese problem in the 
Pacific Coast States cannot be overem- 
phasized at the present time. It is a 
problem of genuine concern to the entire 
Nation, but of immediate concern to the 
people residing along the West Coast. 
Since the outbreak of the war, the entire 
problem has been under consideration by 
various agencies of the Government. 
Because of the lack of prompt action, 
Members of the Senate and House from 
the three Pacific Coast States have or-~ 
ganized a committee to study the prob- 
lem and to urge speedy and effective ac- 
tion on the part of the governmental 
agencies. It is a tremendous task to de- 
termine just how to handle not only the 
alien Japanese but also the American 
citizens of Japanese origin. Their re- 
moval from strategic areas, their relo- 
cation at places in the interior of the 
country, the providing of housing and 
means of livelihood and the resultant ef- 
fects upon the agricultural economy of 
the West must all be considered. Acom- 
plete course of action will undoubtedly 
be determined upon by the congressional 
committee which is now studying this 
problem and appropriate recommenda- 
tions wil be made within the next few 
days. The War and Justice Depart- 
ments have already taken the first steps 
and are planning additional moves to be 
made. The important thing in this 
problem is the necessity for speed in 
action. . 

To indicate the seriousness with which 
this problem is viewed in California as 
elsewhere along the coast, I am present- 
ing herewith a radio address on this sub- 
ject, which was delivered by the mayor 
of Los Angeles, the Honorable Fletcher 
Bowron. The address was broadcast in 
Los Angeles on Thursday, February 5, 
over radio station KECA, and follows: 

Citizens of Los Angeles, the United States 
and Japan have been at war, now, for nearly 
2 months, and there is still much confusion 
as to what to do with the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia. We in Los Angeles have been patient- 
ly waiting for the formulation of a Federal 
policy and have been somewhat impatiently 
waiting for some kind of action. 

In this metropolitan area is Iccated the 
largest concentration of Japanese population 
in America, and within the city limits of Los 
Angeles alone we have well over one-fourth 
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of the California Japanese and approximately 
one-fifth of all cf the Japanese residents of 
America. We are naturally the most con- 
cerned. 

If there is intrigue going on—and it is rea- 
sonably certain that there is—right here is the 
hotbed, the nerve center of the spy system, of 
planning for sabotage. Right here in our 
own city are those who may spring to action 
at an appointed time in accordance with a 
prearranged plan wherein each of our little 
Japanese friends will know his part in the 
event of any possible attempted invasion or 
air raid. 

We in Los Angeles are most concerned, and 
yet we have not been let in on the secret if, 
in fact, anybody knows what the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to do about it. Those of us 
who are directing the affairs of local govern- 
ment and who are connected with the civilian 
defense program, and who are directly re- 
sponsible to the people of this area for the 
protection of life and property, feel our re- 
sponsiblity very keenly. We want to cocper- 
ate with the Federal Government if we knew 
what to do, but it appears to us that no one 
in authority in the Federal Government 
knows what to do. 

While there is no reason for hysteria, I 
feel that the lccal situation is much more 
serious than apparently those at Washington 
do. Only a few hundred Japanese aliens out 
of possibly 10,000 have been picked up and 
detained, and if all of the alien Japanese 
should be placed in concentration camps or 
evacuated from the coastal area, we would 
still have with us the more perplexing prob- 
lem of the American-born Japanese, among 
whom unquestionably are a number of per- 
sons who are loyal to this country—and a 
number who are doubtless loyal to Japan, 
waiting probably, with full instructions as to 
what to do, to play their part when the time 
comes, 

The question that undoubtedly never can 
be settled until it is too late is, How can it be 
determined which may be regarded as good 
American citizens and which will be loyal to 
Japan when put to the test? Thc answer is 
locked in the hearts of these Japanese Amer- 
icans in our midst. Any known inquiry in 
advance of an attempted invasion or bomb- 
ing cannot reveal the hidden answer. Cer- 
tainly we cannot expect to receive the answer 
from their own lips by a declaration of loyalty 
to the land of their birth as against their 
race. By no seeming patriotic utterance, or 
even an offer to enlist in the United States 
Army, can we expect to receive the truth, if 
there is a mental reservation, a hidden pur- 
pose, on the part of one who intends to be 
most useful to the cause of the Mikado. 

Common sense and reason dictate that if 
there are enemy agents in our midst who will 
be most useful in a plan as well worked cut 
with such diabolic cunning and perfidy as 
characterized the attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
the destruction of American planes and mili- 
tary objectives in the Philippines at the first 
attack, then such persons, to be most valu- 
able to Japan, would endeavor to mislead all 
cf us—to avert suspicion by any means of 
their command. The most natural thing 
would be for the most dangerous of them to 
condemn the Japanese war clique, the Axis 
powers, to loudly declare a prejudice against 
Japan and proclaim a belief in American 
demeccracy with an emotional pledge of al- 
legiance to the Stars and Stripes. Of course 
they would try to fool us. They did in Hono- 
lulu and in Manila, and we may expect it in 
California. 

Full and adequate protection for the safety 
of lives and property in this area undoubt- 
edly would work an injustice on many 
Japanese, both aliens and American born, 
who are sincere, who really mean it in their 
hearts when they say it. But we are at war 
and our country comes first. We must win 
that war and to do it we must take all pre- 
Cautions. 


If we can take our young men, millions of 
them, and put them before cannon and tanks 
and advancing hordes with gleaming bayo- 
nets and say that we have not done an in- 
justice to them, it is nothing less than sickly 
sentimentality to say that we will do injus- 
tice to American-born Japanese to merely 
put them in a place of safety so that they can 
do no harm, even though they would not have 
done harm if the precaution had not been 
taken. 

I do not look for isolated acts of violence 
on the part of Japanese in our midst, or even 
individual acts of sabotage. They are too 
smart for that. In such manner they could 
do little damage to us and be of only slight 
aid to the Japanese Government, and they 
would thereby bring action to guard against 
further acts if and when an invasion is ever 
attempted. The way they could serve the 
cause of Japan most effectively would be to 
lay low, appear docile, entirely harmless, 50 
as to not be disturbed in this or any other 
important area, in order that they might go 
about freely, make observations as to war 
preparations, the presence and transporta- 
tion of troops, the coming and going of war- 
ships or cargo vessels, in order that they 
might learn of the departure of armed forces, 
planes, and other munitions of war from our 
harbors, and assist in getting such valuable 
military information to the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, possibly to lurking submarines off 
our coast. They would avoid suspicion in 
advance in order that if we should have a 
bombing they could assist in directing the 
bombs to military objectives or places where 
the bombing would most disturb the civilian 
morale. And, while it is difficult to imagine 
an attempted invasion, if such suicidal effort 
to land troops on our shore should ever come, 
then the Japanese in our midst would truiy 
be effective. 

Last week I explained something of the 
problem of dual citizenship. I quoted from 
the civil law of Japan which, in effect, makes 
everyone of Japanese blood, born of Japanese 
parents, a Japanese citizen, a subject of the 
Mikado, regardless of his place of birth, 
regardless of where he continues to reside 
throughout the world. Of course, under our 
Constitution one born on American soil has 


“the right to claim American citizenship. 


So we have the situation of many thou- 
sands of Japanese in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area who may claim American Cit- 
izenship or Japanese citizenship or both, and 
many have claimed both. We know of only 
their right to be regarded as American citi- 
zens by reason of the place of their birth, of 
the assertion of the exercise of their right 
of franchise, the right to own real property, 
and all of the other rights, privileges, and 
immunities of American citizenship. We do 
not know how many of these also feel that 
they are citizens of Japan, who are secretly 
loyal to the Mikado, who intend to serve him 
when the time comes. We only know that 
we are at war and that in time of war one 
may not serve two masters. 


Assuming that in 1940 the census enu- 
merators sought out and located all of the 
Japanese residents in the United States, 
there were then 126,000 of them, of which 
93,000 were in California; most of the rest 
are scattered over the other Western States. 
The census reports revealed that approxi- 
mately 39 percent resided in Los Angeles 
County and the several Japanese quarters 
of the city of Les Angeles harbored 23,321 
Japanese. Leading Japanese residents, with 
whom I talked prior to the outbreak of war, 
told me that there were about 40,000 in Los 
Angeles, about half of the population of the 
State in this metropolitan area. 

The next largest Japanese population is in 
San Francisco, where 5,300 reside. Smaller 
groups are located in other sections. So 
it may be readily seen that the Japanese 
problem is centered in Los Angeles, and we 
are the ones who will be the human sacri- 
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fices if the perfidy that characterized the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the bombing of 
the innocent residents of Honolutu is ever 
duplicated on the American Continent. 

Her2, we have no less than 19 Shinto tem- 
ples with inscriptions over the altars in Japa- 
nese characters which, in English, mean “Now 
let us worship the Emperor every morning.” 
Here in our junior-high schools and high 
schoo’s and in growing numbers in cur in- 
dustrial and agricultural districts, are bright 
young Japanese known as Kibei. A’ Kibei, 
literally translated, means “those who’return.” 

Those who are born in Japan and who have 
taken up their residence in this country, at 
a time when the immigration laws per- 
mitted, are known as Isei, first-generation 
Japanese. Those of second and third genera- 
tion, born in this country, are the Nisei. 
Those born here and who have returned to 
Japan for education and to be steeped at a 
young age in Japanese philosophy, in the 
Japanese way of life, in Japanese hero wor- 
ship, and who have then returned to take 
their places here among our citizens, are 
known as Kibei. 

Those children who are sent back to Japan 
for education are carefully selected. Gener- 
ally, they include children of greatest prom- 
ise who, it is expected, will become leaders. 
How many of these can ever be counted on 
to be loyal American citizens, through and 
through, no one can tell. Probably few of 
them, They are spread through the local 
Japanese population. Most all Japanese 
aliens and American born have been mem- 
bers of various Japanese organizations, many 
of which have had close relationship with, 
and direction from, the Japanese consul. 

Such, in a general way, is the picture as 
it exists in Los Angeles and the metropolitan 
area. And what is the Federal Government 
doing about it? The Department of Justice 
has arrested a few hundred alien Japanese, 
and there have been prescribed certain zones 
that aliens may not enter, and the Japanese 
and the Japanese problem are still with us. 

Ever since December 7 I have been study- 
ing the local Japanese situation. I have 
been doing my very best to bring the facts 
to the attention of various Federal officials 
and agencies, and have urged greater co- 
operation in attacking: the problem, in ex- 
changing information, in going about the 
solution intelligently. I hope that my ef- 
forts may have some effect. 

The appointment of Thomas C. Clarke, of 
the Department of Justice, as coordinator of 
the enemy alien program in the 11 Western 
States is indeed a step in the right direc- 
tion. From my several contacts with Mr. 
Clarke, I feel that he is going about the 
great task in a very intelligent way, but I 
fear that no one is going to go far enough. 


I advocate the securing of land by the 
Federal Government in locations removed 
at least several hundred miles from the coast, 
the transporting of the Japanese population 
to such locations where they may be put to 
work raising food or other products of the 
soil that may be most needed in the present 
emergency. Let them raise beans for our 
soldiers and sailors; let them raise soybeans 
or other products that may be used for 
plastics. Possibly they could be put to rais- 
ing a substitute for the rubber that will, in a 
small measure, take the place of the rubber 
supply from the Malay Peninsula that the 
Japanese hordes have seized. 

Certainly, some way should be devised for 
keeping the native-born Japanese out of 
mischief. I feel that this could be handled 
on the theory that the burden is upon every 
American-born Japanese to demonstrate his 
loyalty to this country, to show that he really 
intends for all time, in good faith, to claim 
and enjoy one citizenship rather than dual 
citizenship. Since the question to be deter- 
mined is whether there is a mental reserva- 
tion in his declaration, it would, of course, 
take considerable time to make the necessary 








the secret of his mind- an intention to 
serve the Mikado as a loyal subject of Japan, 
if such occasion should arise— 
of this period the American-born 
t be well engaged in raising 
the Government. 
own boys to fight. Let us 
native-born Japanese to serve the 
another way. If they are loyal 
they could not object; if they 
pan it would be the best and 
them. 
as the local Japanese population is 
urbed there will be many questions 
arise. Every person of Japanese blood, where- 
ever he be residing in this country, should be 
made to understand that one single act of 
sabotage, the discovery of the work of Jap- 
anese spies securing and transmitting infor- 
mation—anything that might assist the Jap- 
anese Government in time of war—will 
brand the entire Japanese population, not 
only during the existence of a state of war, 
but at least for a generation. California Jap- 
anese should be warned that those who want 
to live in America, those who want to raise 
their children here and have the advantage 
of our educational system and secure the 
blessings of liberty must take every precau- 
tion to guard themselves against me 
activities, the plannings and plottings of their 
own race. By their deeds and conduct only 
can they demonstrate their right to be re- 
garded as American citizens and treated as 
such. 

All of this may sound harsh and drastic, 
but we are at war. We here in Los Angeles 
are the ones who will get the bombs if they 
ever be directed by Japanese residing in 
America. We should take no chances. This 
is not a time for sentimentality or for our 
people to be so actuated by a mistaken sense 
of brotherly love. We may lose the very thing 
we are fighting for—a right to demonstrate 
brotherly love and to be nice to everybody in 
time of peace. 


Mr. Speaker, because of numerous 
questions that were asked the following 
day as a result of the above broadcast, 
the mayor, Fletcher Bowron, further 
clarified his radio address by releasing a 
statement to the press. The statement 
follows closely the suggestions which 
have been considered by our congres- 
sional committee in consultation with 
the Department of Justice, the War De- 
partment, the Federal Security Agency, 
and the Department of Agriculture. 
Only by the close cooperation of all of 
these agencies can a workable solution 
be found, but that solution must not 
only be found now, but it must also be 
put into effect at once unless we are to 
find that we have moved too slowly and 
that the hour of destruction has already 
come. Possibly we credit the Japanese 
Government with too elaborate a pro- 
gram of attack upon this country, from 
within as well asfrom without, but it will 
be better to err on the side of precau- 
tion than to have failed to take sufficient 
steps with appropriate speed. For the 
benefit of the Members, all of whom must 
necessarily be concerned in this grave 
situation, I am also inserting the state- 
ment released by Mayor Bowron on 
Friday, February 6, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MAYOR FLETCHER BOWRON 
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There has been some misunderstanding as 
to my proposal for dealing with the Japa- 


- greater detail. 
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nese residents in California and I therefore 
deem it advisable to explain my plan in 
1 have not advocated the 
mass internment of all Japanese within the 
usual of the term. 

I suggest that the Japanese be put to work 
doing something that would be beneficial to 
this Government in the interest of winning 
the war. 

Since approximately 80 percent of the Calif- 
fornia Japanese, both aliens and American 
born, are connected directly or indirectly with 
agricultural pursuits, I suggest that the Fed- 
eral Government secure land in some loca- 
tion removed sufficiently from the Pacific 
coast so that their movements could be re- 
stricted and where it would be impossibie for 
them to secure and transmit any information 
of military importance, that a project be de- 
veloped for the growing and harvesting of 
such products of the soil as are most needed, 
either as food for the United States Army and 
Navy, or products that are needed in the 
industries in connection with the manufac- 
ture of war materials. Possibly other projects 
might be thought of. 

For the alien Japanese residents, it would, 
in a sense, be a form of internment, but with- 
out the necessity of closely confined incar- 
ceration, there should be no need for breaking 
up families. Whole families could be placed 
in suitable living quarters and all those who 
work on the project wouid receive reasonable 
compensation. 

With respect to American-born Japanese, 
most of whom claim American citizenship, 
but who, with probably few exceptions, enjoy 
dual citizenship, that is to say, they are also 
citizens of Japan, though born in this coun- 
try—these could be conscripted just as we 
conscript our American boys for service in 
the Army. These American-borne Japanese 
would be inducted into Government service 
and set to work doing anything that they 
should be directed to do that would be most 
helpful in the war program, something con- 
nected with the production effort. They also 
might be set to raising beans or working at 
any other project. They, too, would be paid 
a reasonable amount and provided with suit- 
able living quarters, but none of the Japanese 
should, certainly, receive more or be treated 
better than an American soldier of the rank 
of private. : 

If the American-born Japanese feel that 
they are loyal American citizens, they would 
have no cause for complaint; they should 
willingly do their part in the service of the 
United States Government in time of war. 
Those who retain a deep-seated loyalty for 
the Japanese Government would be in a 
place where they could do no harm. 

In the case of American-born Japanese, the 
same practice could be followed in having 
families kept together, including children of 
all ages. Unmarried women could be put to 
work as weil as the men, although different 
projects might be developed for them. 

I see nothing that could be considered in- 
humane in connection with this plan. I can- 
not conceive that Japanese residents are en- 
titled to any more consideration than young 
American men on the threshold of a career, 
taken from colleges or places of employment, 
given $21 a month, placed in uniform, trained, 
and sent to face danger and death. 

The plan I have outlined for dealing with 
Japanese residing in California and in other 
Pacific Coast States might require an act of 
Congress, and thereafter it would take a little 
time for the Government to secure suitable 
land and develop projects, but in the mean- 
time we have a place to put them. 

On March 15 200 Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps will be vacated. Some of these 
camps could be vacated at once, and all of 
them could serve as suitable places for the 
temporary detention of a considerable portion 
of Japanese residents far removed from air- 
plane factories and other war industries and 
where no one could observe troop movements 
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or secure other information of military 
importance. 

The slowness and apparent indecision on 
the part of the Federal Government is due 
to several causes. First, there is no single 
office or agency that is able to deal with the 
problem in its entirety; and, second, because 
those at Washington apparently are unable 
to distinguish between Japanese and other 
enemy aliens. 

The Japanese, because they are nonassimi- 
lable, because the aliens have been denied the 
right to own real property in California, be- 
cause of the Alien Exclusion Act, because of 
the marked difference in appearance between 
Japanse and Caucasians, because of the gen- 
erations of training and philosophy that 
make them Japanese and nothing else—all of 
these contributing factors set the Japanese 
apart as a race, regardiess of how many 
generations may have been born in America. 

Undoubtedly many of them intend to be 
loyal, but only each individual can know his 
own intentions, and when the final test 
comes, who can say but that “blood will 
tell”? We cannot run the risk of another 
Pearl Harbor episode in southern California, 





Traffic Through Canals at Sault Ste. 
Marie 
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HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I want to include the following data 


.in reference to the total freight passing 


through the canais at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., which shows the quantities of the 
= items in net tons for 1940 and 

It will be of interest to note that the 
Sault traffic in 1941 exceeded the com- 
bined tonnage of six cana's, Welland, 
St. Lawrence, Panama, New York State, 
Manchester, and Suez. 

Last year there were 29,770 passengers 
in the Amherstburg Channel below De- 
troit, an average of one ship every 12.7 
minutes throughout the season of 262 
days. 

Total freight passing through canals at Sauit 
Ste. Marie in net tons 


















1940 1941 
Bulk freight: 
Iron ore. 83, 151, 024 
12, 309, 058 
8, 184, 688 10, 448, 241 
1,042,930 | 1,014,215 
693, 838 871, 921 
LO ree 411,714 283, 092 
SU icicisciadeniatieietiialtia ahaa astnaich 48, 845 50, 406 
I ito sail 86, 877, 905 | 108, 127, 957 
NR ihictiadinncsadanans 96. 7 97.3 
Package freight or nonbulk: 
Wood products... 781, 235 796, 786 
Wes is us. 690, 592 662, 898 
Structural steel... op 213, 776 248, 830 
Copper and zinc.........- 107, 662 3S, 168 
Automobiles. ............- 51, 532 40, 259 
General merchandise.._-_.- 1, 135, 616 1, 196, 786 


Total package_.......... 2, 980, 413 2, 993, 727 
iat stisinrnciponment 3.3 2.7 
—————E—SS EEE 

Grand total..........--- 89, 858. 318 111, 121, 684 
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HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, so 
seldom do we hear a kind word spoken 
or read a commendatory line written 
concerning those who compose the mem- 
bership of the Congress that I am con- 
strained to call as a character witness 
one who, after careful consideration and 
long observation of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, has finally 
reached the conclusion, despite all that 
has been said to the contrary that Con- 
gressmen are people. 

Personally, I am most grateful to Mr. 
Erwin D. Canham, who writes so enter- 
tainingly for the readers of the Christian 
Science Monitor, for the sympathetic 
pat on the back he gave us badly bat- 
tered and sorely aggrieved solons in a 
recent issue of that highly influential 
journal, so grateful that I find myself 
unable to resist the urge to ask the unan- 
imous consent of the membership to in- 
clude that which he has written in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in which is re- 
corded this day’s proceedings. 

Mr. Canham’s article follows: 


CONGRESSMEN ARE PEOPLE 
(By Erwin D. Canham) 


Some people out in Spokane—and we will 
bet there was a press agent or smart news- 
paperman in the crowd—have organized a 
bundles-for-Congress movement. It is very 
funny. Any jokes about Congressmen are 
always taken to be funny, per se. The Nation, 
by and large, has regarded the average Con- 
gressman down through the years as some- 
thing halfway between Public Buffoon No. 1 
and Universal Aunt. 


But it isn’t fair. Comgressmen aren’t as 
ridiculous as ali that. They couldn’t be. 
And so, if anybody is interested, we think 
they ought to organize a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to Congressmen. This 
will serve the very important democratic pur- 
pose of preserving respect for our highest 
legislative bodies, and it will protect the feel- 
ings of 531 sensitive men and women. 


Sensitive? you say. Congressmen? Ha, ha. 
But wait before you turn on the vials of 
mirth. Congressmen are sensitive, extremely 
sensitive, and they are all persuaded that 
the public hand is turned against them. They 
are as acutely alert to criticism as a Gallup 
poil; indeed, more so. One or two Members 
of Congress are reported to have both ears to 
the ground. 

Once upon a time we spent 3 months, 
mecrning, noon, and part of the night, in the 
company of 70 Congressmen and their wives. 
It was a revealing experience. They were 
people. Some of them were as cultured and 
some of them were as crude as any group of 
70 lawyers or similar professional men drawn 
from all the various communities of America. 

On of them could quote Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and the Bible almost ad lib. Another 
knew his ancient Greek. Another was the 
best shuffleboard player we ever met. An- 


other could cook a meal of hcg jowl and tur- 
nip greens to the taste of the best home 
kitchen in the State of Arkansas. Another 
could sing Listen to the Mocking Bird with 
whistling variations so that you thought you 
were plumb back in Cottonwood Corners 
listening to the minstrel show. And another 
would read and study all the time. 

In Washington, and in their home districts, 
the lives of these Congressmen are not so 
alluring as you might thing. They receive 
salaries of $10,000 a year and various addi- 
tions such as secretary hire, transportation 
mileage, and mineral water. In return they 
are public servants. There is no better word 
for it. They are servants of their constitu- 
ents. And the sovereign voters are always 
on the job to get their money's worth. 

In the first place, although $10,000 a year 

is more than most Congressmen seem ever 
to have earned at home, they have expenses 
which eat deeply into it. They have to keep 
up their residence back home and purchase 
highly expensive housing in Washington— 
hotel, apartment, boarding house, or home. 
They have to pay Washington prices for most 
of their other needs. They have to maintain 
considerably more expensive office staffs, and 
usually an office back home as well, than they 
would have done if they had stuck to private 
life. They have to travel home far more fre- 
quently than their mileage would cover. 
. They have to think constantly about get- 
ting reelected, and that inevitably means 
money. Contributions to worthy causes, 
speech making and glad-handing tours, ex- 
penses of campaign workers, literature and 
buttons, etc., etc. It is surprising how many 
demands for money there are that can't be 
avoided by the public man. 

But, worst of all, they are at the incessant 
beck and call of the constituents. Job hunt- 
ers are as persistent as potato bugs, particu- 
larly for Congressmen from districts within 
500 miles of Washington. The life of a Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, or Virginia Congressman 
can under no circumstances be called his cwn. 
They are obligated not only to seek jobs for 
the faithful, but to perform almost any cther 
needed service. It used to be free seeds, but 
now it’s benefit payments and black-out ad- 
vice. The time and energies of the Congress- 
man's wife must always be on tap ‘to escort 
visiting constituents around Washington. 
“Oh, spring!” said a Congressman’s wife to us 
once, with ineffable loathing. “That’s when 
the constituents come to town. It’s awful!” 

There is another side to the picture. We 
do not pretend that all Congressmen are 
earnest, faithful, intelligent, honest. Some 
of them are pettifogging, unworthy, selfish, 
stupid, financially unscrupulous. But more 
of them belong to the first group than the 
public generally recognizes. More of them 
are trying hard and conscientiously to do a 
good job—within the framework of elections 
every 2 years for Representatives—than 
“Bundles for Congress” would suggest. 

And a great many of them are worried 
about their personal future when their chil- 
dren may be at the most expensive age, their 
law practice contacts may be attenuated, and 
some young sprout comes along and defeats 
them for reelection. That explains the 
strength of the pension or social security 
movement in Congress, in the face of ex- 
pected and inevitable public ridicule. Pos- 
sibly the movement is ill-advised, but it 
springs from deep roots. 

So we suggest the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Congressmen. We know 
it won’t get anywhere. A Congressman can 
expect little beyond the bitter-sweet mixture 
of plaudits and scorn. He has asked for it 
when he demanded the public's franchises. 
But he still feels very, very sorry for him- 
self, in spite of the elephantine hide he wears 
in public. And he doesn’t want bundles. 
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He wants comprehension and the respect of 
human beings as a human being. oa 
to have it. Well, some of them ought to 
anyway. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Rrecorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Detroit Free 
Press: 


PENSION GRAB APPROVED 


Mr. Roosevelt has added nothing to his 
stature as a statesman by signing the bill 
under which Members of Congress, Cabinet 
officers, and the President himself will be- 
come eligible for civil-service pensions upon 
retirement. 

He was offered an unparalleled opportunity 
to dramatize the whole war effort, but passed 
it up. A veto, accompanied by a ringing de- 
nunciation of such an infamous grab at a 
time when the whole American people are 
mobilizing for still untold sacrifice, would 
have had great good effect in a multitude of 
quarters. 

Congress could not have done other than 
to accept the rebuke, and let the bill die. 
Notice to cease and desist would have been 
effectively served on all who seek personal 
gain at the expense of the national crisis. 
The way it is now, every group in the land 
with an eye on the main chance will read 
into the congressional sanction and Presi- 
dential approval carte blanche to gouge to 
the limit. 

Twenty-four Senators had the courage to 
vote against this sneak pension bill. Are 
any of them interested enough in the basic 
issue to see that the measure, at the earliest 
possible moment, is placed before the Su- 
preme Court for a test of constitutionality? 
It is the only way now open to decide whether 
the new pension beneficiaries are the Gov- 
ernment or merely its self-seeking employees. 





Transportation of Oil by the Intracoastal 
Waterway 
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HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement was made a few days 
ago that in the past few weeks 18 ships 
had been sunk on our Atlantic seaboard 
by enemy submarines. We have also 
heard that Germany now has approxi- 
mately 300 submarines for operation in 
the Atlantic. These ships that have been 
sunk were nearly all tankers engaged in 
conyeying oil from the Gulf to the North 
Atlantic coast. 








The indications are that this new sub- 
marine menace will force the movement 
of oil and gasoline to the Eastern States 


000, and require very much steel which 


when this subject was being 
agitated, I urged that the intracoastal 
waterways be utilized to supply the East- 
ern States with oil and gasoline. I now 
We now have the 
intracoastal canal from Corpus Christi, 
Tex., to Apalachicola, Fla. On the At- 
lantic coast it extends from St. Johns 
River, Fla., to Trenton, N. J. The only 
missing link is the short cut across Flori- 
da connecting the St. Johns and Withla- 
coochee Rivers. 

The cost of a 9-foot-high-level barge 
canal across Florida was estimated a few 
years ago at something over $19,000,000. 
I am advised that the cost now would be 
less than $22,000,000. When the river 
and harbor bill comes up for considera- 
tion the provision for the $197,000.000 
ship canal should be stricken out and the 
barge lock canal substituted, at a cost 
not to exceed $22,000,000. 

The intracoastal canal from Corpus 
Christi to Appalachicola has cost $28,325,- 
466. The Atlantic Intracoastal Water- 
way, from St. Johns River to Trenton, 
cost $77,232,083. This includes the cost 
of the deep ship section connecting 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. The 
entire route is landlocked and safe from 
sea attack. Gasoline and oil can be 
transported by water at slightly less than 
one-twelfth the cost by pipe line, ac- 
cording to actual tests recently made, 
and wooden barges are ideal for the pur- 
pose. No steel would be required. 

This canal on the section between Gal- 
veston Bay and the Mississippi River is 
now transporting approximating 2,000,- 
000 tons of freight per month, about 61 
percent consisting of oil and gasoline. 
The total shipments on this section in 
1941 was slightly more than 13,000,000 
tons. With the 9-foot channel connec- 
tion across Florida, there would be no 
danger of a rise in the cost of gasoline in 
the East. 

I am not advised as to the length of 
time that would be required for the com- 
pletion of the high-level barge canal 
across Florida, but no serious obstacles 
would be encountered. Until this canal 
section could be completed, the compara- 
tive short rail haul across Florida could 
be utilized, or a pipe line could be placed 
there for temporary use. 

Nearly every river and harbor bill for 
the past 20 years has embraced projects 
for extending the Gulf Coast Canal far- 
ther east and the Atlantic Coast Canal 
farther south. A continuation of this 
program would bring them to a meeting 
point in a few years. My proposal is 


that the junction be made without de- 
lay in order to supply a great national 
war need, 


news reports have 
indicated that it would be about $30,000,- - 
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Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 5, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 
to authorize the President of the United 
States to award the Congressional Medal 
of Honor to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

This award, which military men every- 
where agree is richly deserved, is sym- 
bolic, too, of the bravery and stanchness 
of the troops General MacArthur leads. 
It is not possible to give each man the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, although 
unquestionably there will be a number of 
such awards when the full facts of the 
defense of the Bataan Peninsula are 
known. But this award to General Mac- 
Arthur will, in addition to recognizing his 
own valor and ability, serve as a tribute 
to every man who is fighting under his 
leadership. 





Amendment of Civil Service Retirement 
Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a memoran- 
dum received by me from the Federal Bar 
Association in support of House bill 3487, 
to amend further the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended. I have from the Public 
Printer an estimate which indicates that 
the cost of printing the memorandum 
will be $108. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JANUARY 8, 1942. 
Hon. James M. Meap, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I noticed from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 6, 1942, 
that H. R. 3487, as reported out by the Sen- 
ate, was on that date called up for consider- 
ation, and by agreement was passed for the 
time being for the purpose of affording op- 
portunity for further study of its provisions. 

The Federal Bar Association endorsed this 
bill when it was before the House and par- 
ticipated in the hearings before the Civil 
Service Committee through the undersigned 
as chairman of the legislative committee of 
the association; and subsequently, after the 
bill had passed the House, the association 
formally advised the Senate Civil Service 
Committee of the endorsement and approval 
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of the bill by the association. As you, of 


tained. 

behalf of the association, and as chair- 
of its legislative committee, I desire to 
y before you, for such consideration as you 
may deem relevant and expedient, certain 
observations and comments and data in sup- 
port of the bill, concerning particularly the 
following points: 

1. Merits of the bill as applied to the civil 
employees of the Federal Government. 
> 2. Merits of the bill as applied to Members 
of Congress (embracing Senators and Rep- 
resentatives), including comments and daia 
as to the propriety of application of the bill 
to Members of Congress. 

3. The additional cost or expense incident 
to the operation of the system under the 
liberalizing amendments. 

Said observations and comments are set 
forth in the memorandum hereto attached. 
It is hoped that they may be of some value 
to your committee in such future discussions 
and conferences as may be had. 

Respectfully, 
GerorceE P. Barse, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Federal Bar Association, 


EE 


— 


MEMORANDUM ON BEHALF OF FEDERAL Bar As- 
SOCIATION IN Support or H. R. 3487 In- 
TENDED FURTHER TO AMEND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


1. MERITS OF THE BILL AS APPLIED TO THE CIVIL 
EMPLOYEES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


(a) The establishment and maintenance of 
an adequate retirement system for civil em- 
ployees of the Federal Government (includ- 
ing also the District of Columbia) was 
adopted as a matter of permanent Federal 
policy by the enactment of the Retirement 
Act of May 22, 1920 (41 Stat. 614). From 
time to time thereafter amendments were 
adopted liberalizing the system and broaden- 
ing the scope of its application. It was rec- 
ognized, however, that in spite of these 
amendments defects and inequalities still 
existed and that there was need for a re- 
survey and careful study of the system. 

By Executive Order No. 8044, of January 
31, 1939, the President’s Committee on Civil 
Service Improvement was. appointed. This 
committee made a careful study, over a 
period of 2 years, of various phases of the 
civil-service system, including a resurvey of 
the retirement system. Under date of Febru- 
ary 24, 1941, the President transmitted the 
report of the committee to the Congress of 
the United States for consideration and in 
the letter of transmittal the President stated, 
inter alia: 

THE WuitTe House, 

February 24, 1941. 
Since March 4, 1933, many posi- 
tions have been placed by Executive onder 
within the civil service, but for obvious 
reasons we have been rather laggard in ex- 
tending it to those higher positions in the 
Government which are especially dependent 
on initiative, imagination, and flexibility. 
We ought now to appraise the qualities 
necessary for those who discharge those high- 
est functions, as well as to achieve for them 
an independence and security which assure 
the conditions for the best governmental 
service. These are, after all, the underlying 
elements of the civil-service ideals. I have 
deemed it important to try to work out ways 
and means whereby the country would have 
the advantages that come from a professional 
and permanent public service even in the 
most exacting positions of the national ad- 
ministration. * * * 
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Their repcrt has now reached me, and in 
view of its importance for furthering the bet- 
terment of the national public administra- 
tion I consider it apprcpriate to bring it to 
the attention of the Congress. The report 
should assist all of us who are concerned with 
the development of a personnel service which 
shall measure up to the requirements of the 
complicated public business. And that pub- 
lic business is not likely to be less complicated 
in the future or less demanding in its contact 
of men and women of enterprise, originality, 
disinterestedness, or devotion. Good laws 
and practices thereunder are, of course, indis- 
pensable, tut a government of laws must be 
through men, and these should be chosen 
with an eye single to their suitability for the 
great calling of the public service. I am con- 
fident that the report which I am herewith 
transmitting will help in devising effective 
means for enlarging the scope and extending 
the area of this type of civil service. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

(b) Report No. 1285, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, of the House Committee on 
the Civil Service, and Report No. 921, Seventy- 
feventh Congress, first session, of the Senate 
Committee on Civil Service, respectively rec- 
ommended the passage of H. R. 3487 as by said 
committees amended, and in each of said re- 
ports specific reference was made to the afore- 
said report of the President's committee, 
generally, for convenience of designation, re- 
ferred to as the Reed Committee. In that 
connection the Senate report stated, on pages 
2 and 3 thereof: 

“Extensive study by the Civil Service Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate and 
the Reed committee has demonstrated the 
need for modification of several phases of 
the civil-service-retirement law including the 
standardization of retirement eges, provision 
for earlier optional retirement than is now 
permissible, extension of retirement security 
to all Federal officers and employees, adjust- 
ment of rates of annuity to enable the Gov- 
ernment to recruit and retain the services of 
able professional, scientific, and administra- 
tive officials, and the vesting of retirement 
benefits for all officers and employees who 
render at least 5 years of service.” 

On page 4 of the Senate committee report, 
the statement is made: 

“Section 4. This amendment provides a 
minimum annuity of one-seventieth of sal- 
ery for each year of service up to 35 years, 
and will provide a more equitable recognition 
of long and faithful service of employees in 
the higher-salaried groups by the granting of 
annuities more nearly proportionate to their 
active-service salaries. The economic shock 
caused by the wide difference between their 
retirement annuity end the salary to which 
they have been accustomed causes many em- 
ployees to make every effort to continue on 
duty even after they find they can no longer 
maintain an efficient output of work. 

“Under the present law, employees in salary 
groups up to $1,600 per annum, who have 
rendered 30 years of service, are granted an- 
nuities equal to 75 percent of their basic 
salaries; while employees in salary group from 
$1,600 to $2,400 per annum, with 30 years of 
service, may receive annuities up to 50 per- 
cent or more cf their saiaries. The percentage 
rate of annuities to salaries in the higher 
grades is as low and sometimes lower than 20 
percent of salary. 

“The Foreign Service retirement system 
provides that retiring empioyecs with 30 
years of service may receive an annuity equal 
to 60 percent of active-service pay. 

“Army, Navy, and Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard officevs, and scientific employees cf the 
Public Health Service and the Coast and Geo- 
Getic Survey (commissioned officers), receive 
75 percent of their final pay at the time of 
retirement. 

“This amendment is in accord with the 
principles of the recommendation of the 
President's Committee on Civil Service Im- 


‘by the representatives of the Civil 
Commission, as substantially affecting the 


(c) The foregoing indicates the painstak- 
, careful, and 


given to this subject by the Reed committee, 
and by the Senate and House Civil Service 


| 


by the Senate committee are not considered, 


fundamental provisions of the bill. 

It would seem, therefore, that the merits 
of the bill—insofar as the same relate to the 
rank and file of civil employees of the Gov- 
ernment—require no further exposition or 
endorsement prior to action thereon by the 
Senate. 


RESENTATIVES) , 

DATA AS TO THE PROPRIETY OF APPLICATION OF 

THE BILL TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
_ (a) H. R. 3487 embraces by specific terms 
Senators and Representatives within the ben- 
eficial scope of the retirement system, sub- 
ject, however, to the election or option on 
the part of said legislators either to come 
within the purview of the act or to remain 
outside of the scope thereof, as the particular 
‘cgislator may in his own discretion deter- 
mine. 

There is no impropriety, legal or ethical, in 
said legislators voting the passage of said bill. 

Assuming, for discussion only, that it may 
be contended that voting in favor of said bill 
is equivalent or tantamount to the Members 
voting themselves, in effect, an increase in 
salary, taking effect during their existing or 
current terms of office, nevertheless such ac- 
tion is supported by a long-established policy 
of Congress extending back over 125 years, as 
indicated by the following acts of the Con- 
gress: 

By the act of March 19, 1816 (3 Stat. L. 257), 
the Members of Congress increased their sal- 
aries from $6 per day to $1,500 per year, 
effective forthwith—i. e., as of the date of 
approval of the statute. 

By the act of August 16, 1856 (11 Stat. L. 
48), the Members of Congress increased their 
salaries to $6,000 a year, it being provided 
that said increase should apply to the Mem- 
bers of Congress then serving. 

By the act of February 27, 1907 (34 Stat. L. 
993), the Members of Congress increased their 
salaries to $7,500 per annum, said increase to 
be effective on and after March 4, 1907—1. e., 
effective 5 days after the passage of the act. 

By the act of March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. L. 
1301), the Members of Congress increased 
their salaries to $10,000 per annum, effective 
on and after March 4, 1925—i. e., effective 
from and after the date of approval of the 
act. 

The foregoing statutes are in addition to 
other statutes from time to time passed in- 
creasing the allowances of the Members cf 
Congress of one type or another, such as 
traveling expenses, etc. 

Apparently such increases voted by the 
Members of Congress to take effect and apply 
to said Members during their current terms 
of office were not the subject of criticism, and 
were taken as a matter of course as consti- 
tuting appropriate legislative action clearly 
and properly within the scope of powers 
vested in them. 

The varying terms and dates of termina- 
tion of service of Members of Congress con- 
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stitute a procedural barrier to the fixing of 
any uniform date in futuro for the accrual to 
all Members of the benefits of any proposed 

is] . It is cbvious that future 
date for uniform ‘tion of benefits 
would necessarily have to be deferred for at 
least tely 6 years in order to permit 
‘the expiration of terms of Senators serving 
for the first time at the passage of the statute 


approval. i 
tion and recognition of the néces- 


Salary or of the emoluments of public of- 
fice: In this connection attention is directed 
‘to an article entitled “Common Sense and 
the Constitution,” appearing in the North 
American Review, volume 248-1, pages 280- 
281, wherein the author took the’ position 
that a retirement annuity did not consti- 
tute an increase of compensation or of the 
emoluments of office in the case of Mr. Jus- 
tice Black upon his appointment to the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Mr. Justice Black had been a Member of the 
Senate at the time of the passage of the 
Judiciary Act of 1937, wherein provision was 
made for the retirement and pensioning of 
Supreme Court Justices. It had been sug- 
gested that his appointment was in contra- 
vention of article 1, section 6, clause 2, of 
the Federal Constitution, which provided: 

“No Senator or Representative shall during 
the term for which he was elected be ap- 
pointed to any civil office under the authority 
of the United States, which shall have been 
created or the emoluments whereof shall 
have been increased during such time.” 

In discussing this question, the author of 
the article said: 

“It was claimed that enabling justices to 
retire rather than resign, and to continue re- 
ceiving compensation, is an increased ad- 
vantage and therefore an increased emolu- 
ment. But when the Senate confirmed Mr. 
Black it was tantamount to a conclusive de- 
cision that a retirement allowance of such 
nature was not the kind of emolument which 
was contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution, and in Mr. Justice Black’s case 
the matter became res judicata, and all there 
was left was that he present his commission 
to the Court. | 

“I am not discussing the matter in the 
light of such judicial precedents as exist but 
rather from what seem to me considerations 
of principle. Yet it is interesting to note that 
only recently the position so taken has re- 
ceived judicial support by the Supreme Court 
of the State of Washington involving the eli- 
gibility of a candidate for judge of a court of 
original jurisdiction under a State constitu- 
tional provision similar to the one found in 
the Federal Constitu‘ion. 

“A member of the State legislature had 
voted for a statute providing for the retire- 
ment on half pay, out of a fund to be created 
by salary reductions and contributions from 
the State treasury, of judges who have served 
13 years in the aggregate, or who, having 
served 10 years in the aggregate, shall have 
attained the age of 70 years or have become 
incapacitated. An attempt was made to en- 








during their current terms of office. 

It will be observed from a further examina- 
tion of said constitutional provision that it 
contains no prohibition against legislation in- 


or of a Representative to a Federal or civil 
office which had been created or “the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased” 


The same considerations impelling and jus- 
tifying the development of an adequate re- 
tirement system and the application thereof 
to the rank and file of the civil employees of 
the Federal Government, as a means to the 
end of improving the public service by induc- 
ing qualified persons to embark upon and 
remain in the Federal service as a public 
career, apply with equal, if not greater, force 
to Members of Congress. If the realities of 
the situation are considered and appreciated, 
it must be frankly recognized and admitted 
that Members of Congress (Senators and Rep- 
resentatives) more truly render public serv- 
ice to the Federal Government than any of 
the rank and file of civil employees. It is 
obvious that the public service thus rendered 
by a Member of Congress is normally of pro- 
gressively greater value to his Government 
and is ordinarily rather accurately measured 
by his increasing and cumulative tenure of 
office. No exposition or emphasis is necessary 
to demonstrate that his continuous and 
lengthening period of experience as a legis- 
lator adds to his qualifications and equip- 
ment an actually tangible value in perform- 
ing his functions as a legislator. Conse- 
quently, the extension of the retirement 
system to Members of Congress would seem 
clearly justified as a matter of public policy 
and as a factor of inducement to Members of 
Congress to continue in the public service as 
legislators, subject, of course, to the will! of 
their constituents, rather than to return to 
the rehabilitation and reestablishment of 
their private affairs. It is, of course, com- 
monly recognized that the longer a Sevator 
or Representative remains in office the more 
difficult it becomes for him to return to pri- 
vate life and regain his place of vantage 
which he surrendered in his profession or in 
his business when he first entered upon his 
career of public service as a legislator. 

Viewed from this standpoint, and having 
in mind the ever-present uncertainty of 
reelection, it would seem that there are 
even greater considerations of equity and 
ef reward for faithful service, in the case 
of the Senator or Representative whose 
career is terminated either by failure of 
reelection or by voluntary return to private 
life, than exist in the case of the rank and 
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file of civil whose tenure of office 
under the civil-service system is normally 
relatively secure. 

If it be urged that extension 


3 
| 
: 
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the case of the legislator as well as in the case 
of the rank and file of civil employees. Fail- 
ure to act merely because of innovation can 
result only in stagnation. We are in the 
midst of development of the permanent pol- 
icy of providing the security of retirement 


annuities to all employees, public and pri- 


class, are about the only group of public 
servants that have not been provided for by 
retirement annuities. It is difficult to justify 
this discrimination. 


(a) The hearing before the House Civil 
Service Committee and the evidence fur- 
nished by representatives of the Civil Service 
Commission, and by other competent public 
Officials, satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
increased cost of liberalizing the retirement 
system to the extent contemplated by H. R. 
8487, is relatively low (or perhaps more ac- 
curately denominated as comparatively neg- 
ligible) when measured by the amounts 
appropriated and expended in the aggregate 
for social betterment generally. As stated by 
the President in his letter of February 24, 
1941, transmitting the Reed report to 
Congress: 

“Whatever difference there may have been 
as to details, there is no disagreement among 
thinking men that the great social and tech- 
nological advances of our National com- 
munity have made inevitable a large exten- 
sion of governmental activity. The civil-serv- 
ice conception is a postulate of our Govern- 
ment.” 

(b) It may be suggested by way of objec- 
tion to extending H. R. 3487 to Members of 
Congress that Members having a considerable 
period of service acquire substantial retire- 
ment annuities without having previously 
made the salary contributions to the retire- 
ment fund. However, this objection is postu- 
lated upon the erroneous assumption that the 
Members of Congress acquire a special or 
preferred status as compared to the rank and 
file of civil employees under the retirement 
system. No such preferential status or dis- 
tinction exists. Members of Congress are 
placed in exactly the same category as other 
employees in the public service. The annui- 
ties received by the Senators and Representa- 
tives under the bill are measured by, and are 
based upon, the same factors applying to the 
other public employees, to wit: (1) The 
length of public service; (2) the amount of 
salary contribution. 

The basis of the retirement annuity with 
respect to civil] employees having a substan- 
tial term of previous service prior to enter- 
ing the retirement system dates back, in 
fact, to the act of June 23, 1938 (52 Stat. 
L. 943) amending the retirement law, and 
providing by said amendment: 

“That failure to make such deposit shall 
not deprive the employee of credit for any 
past service rendered prior to August 1, 1920, 
to which he or she would otherwise be en- 
titled: And provided further, That, notwith- 
standing the failure of an employee to make 
such deposit, credit shall be allowed for the 
service rendered, but the annuity of such 
employee shall be reduced by the amount 
such deposit would purchase if made, un- 
less the employee shall elect to eliminate 
such service entirely from credit under this 
act.” 

The situation of the Members of Con- 
gress in this respect is the same as that of 
other groups of civil employees who have 
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been blanketed into the retirement system 
at a time when they have a previous period 
of uncredited public service. They may start 
with making current contributions from the 
effective date of their entry under the sys- 
tem, or they may pay into the fund addi- 

.salary contributions co 


y 
as that of other members of 
file of civil employees in the 


Respectfully submitted. 
Georce P. Barse, 


Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Federal Bar Association. 





Boy Scouts of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 9), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address broadcast by me over the Colum- 
bia network on February 7, 1942, the 
occasion of the thirty-second anniversary 
of the founding of the Boy Scouts of 
America. This remarkable organization 
now has a membership numbering 1,500,- 
000, and is doing magnificent work in 
support of American principles. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am privileged to- 
day to add my own voice to the many prais- 
ing the splendid work of the Boy Scouts of 
America on the occasion of its thirty-second 
birthday anniversary. May I say that this 
is also a great pleasure for me. 

For the second time in its life the Boy 
Scouts of America places its entire resources 
at the call of the Nation. More than a mil- 
lion and a half Boy Scouts, Senior Scouts, 
Cubs, and leaders have already demonstrated 
their willingness and ability to undertake 
country-wide assignments. Yes, well does 
America know how great can be the service 
rendered in times of need by this splendid 
body of boys and their volunteer leaders. 

I was glad to express my personal enthu- 
siasm recently to Dr. James E. West, chief 
Scout executive, for the official announce- 
ment he made in behalf of the Boy Scouts of 
America directly following the declaration of 
war, December 8, 1941. As far as I have been 
able to determine this was one of the first 
organizations to take formal action of this 
kind. 

Now I am going to take the liberty of read- 
ing the telegram which Walter W. Head, 
president of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
Dr. West sent to President Roosevelt. I 
quote: “At this time of national crisis we, 
on behalf of the Boy Scouts of America, as- 
sure you of the full and wholehearted co- 
operation of the entire active membership of 
our organization, numbering 1,500,000 boys 
and men. In addition there are some 10,000,- 
000 others who have derived benefits from 
its program during the 31 years of its organ- 
ized existence who, we feel sure, also stand 
with us ready to assist in any and every 
manner possible in making effective the Gov- 
ernment program resulting from your rec- 
ommendation to Congress and its action in 
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today that a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Empire cf Japan. , 

“The efforts of the Boy Scouts of America 
during the last World War demonstrated that 
there are many projects which can be appro- 
priately and successfully undertaken by boys 
of Scout age and with Scout training. Here- 
tofore we have happily responded to your 
personal request to distribute posters publi- 
cizing Defense Savings bonds and stamps and 
to participate in the aluminum collection. 
Our efforts in the waste-paper collection cur- 
rently in operation in the civilian defense 
program will be further intensified. It will 
be our earnest purpose to embrace to the full 
measure of our capacity any and all other 
opportunities to render further service to our 
country.” ; 

This declaration was not an idle gesture on 
the part of the Boy Scouts of America. A 
brief review of some of their services 
the peace years indicates what might be ex- 
pected from this offer. Those of you who 
have had the misfortune to suffer the cn- 
slaughts of Nature, such as hurricanes, floods, 
tornados, and man-made ca such 
as forest fires, train wrecks, holocausts, etc., 
well know this service. 

You. will always find Scouts there acting 
as messengers, clerks, first-aid assistants, sig- 
nalmen, guides, and in many other capaci- 
ties. I have seen them; you have seen them; 
the Nation knows they are reliable. And what 
is more, they are willing and anxious to help 
other people at all times. 

America has yet to be refused by this great 
movement when help is needed. The imme- 
diate cooperation between the Boy Scouts 
of America and the Office of Civilian Defense 
is proof of this. An agreement was drawn 
up between these two organizations outlin- 
ing the duties and responsibilities of each 
and to provide for smooth cooperation. The 
essential parts of this agreement, which serve 
to illustrate the thoroughness with which the 
Boy Scouts of America are determined to 
cooperate in the victory effort, follow: I 
quote: “The Boy Scouts of America, as a na- 
tional organization operating under Federal 
charter, has the responsibility of maintain- 
ing an educational program of training boys 
in scout craft and outdoor skills and citizen- 
ship responsibilities, and in developing and 
molding character.” It has developed and in- 
augurated a special program of emergency 
service training. Its regular training also 
includes first aid, firemanship, signaling, 
mapping, life saving, pathfinding, and co- 
operation with others. 

Since the Boy Scouts of America has one 
and one-half million boys and men trained 
and organized into 50,000 units in practically 
every community in the United States and its 
Territories, it is desirable in the interests of 
national defense that their activities and 
ebility to serve be coordinated as closely as 
possible with the civilian protection program 
of the Office cf Civilian Defence. 

It is mutuelly agreed that the services of 
members cf the Boy Scouts of America can 
immediately be utilized in the following en- 
relied volunteer groups of civilian defense 
protection: 

(a) Assisting emergency medical units 

(b) Fire watchers. 

(c) Leadcrship in the development of ade- 
quate Iccally trained messenger service in 
which members of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica will have special designation, supple- 
menting their uniform, indicative of their 
special training. 

When a particular mission is assigned to 
the Boy Sccuts of America, they will be- 
come a part of the civilian defense organiza- 
tion during the performance of this mission 
and work under the general supervision and 
direction of the defense council. 

Councils of defense and local. Boy Scout 
councils will develop local plans of coopera- 


tion in accord with this joint statement and 
the fixed. and stated policies of the Office of 

Civilian Defense and the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

This agreement, I know, requires ; 
tically no additional on the part 
of the Boy Scouts. Their watchword of “Be 
Prepared” keeps them constantly 
alert. Indeed, I am informed 
Emergency Service Corps of the 
of America was put into action 2 years ago. 
Tt is an advanced program of and 
disaster assistance for senior Scouts—boys 15 
years of age. Its formation anticipated 
these perilous times. Many such corps 


; 
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They helped 
wherever needed. They acted as messengers, 
manned first-aid stations, firemen, 
did traffic duty to relieve adult police, co- 
operated with zone wardens, and performed 
innumerable other tasks during ahd foliow- 
ing the treacherous attack on Hawaii by the 
Japanese. The Boy Scouts were prepared. 

Geared to Nation-wide action, I tell you 
the Boy Scouts are today proving their right 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with the rest 
of America in our all-out victory effort. 
When we remember that today Scout strength 
is four times that of the first World War, 
we certainly can be thankful. 

Many of us remember—lI, for one—and 
most of us haye heard of the invaluable aid 
which the Boy Scouts were able to give dur- 
ing the first World War. I well recall the 
splendid record which Scouts made in the 
sale of Liberty bonds then. Tirelessly and 
cheerfully these lads kept at their appointed 
tasks. Scout training was also good in the 
days of the first World War—it showed up in 
Scout ability and willingness when a job had 
to be done. The Nation saw these things 
happen then and was thankful—thankful to 


the four-hundred-odd-thousand Scouts’and « 


Scout leaders who individually and as a group 
performed so brilliantly. 

It was with considerable personal satis- 
faction that I watched the Boy Scout move- 
ment grow, especially during and immedi- 
ately after the first World War. It was as if 
the Scouts, having come through their first 
great baptism of fire, as it were, were offi- 
cially and nationally approved. Thousands 
cf boys everywhere crowded each other to 
join this great movement. But it wasn’t 
mushroom growth. Even in those early days 
I knew that scouting had its feet solidly on 
the ground. This growth has continued 
steadily through the years. 

In these very momentous times I feel con- 
siderably safer as an American and far more 
hopeful of the future because the Boy Scout 
movement is as strong as it is in the United 
States. I look upon the youth of our coun- 
try, as any intelligent person must, as the 
leaders of America tomorrow. The trust we 
must repose in our boys is impcrtant— 
grave. But with our ective Boy Scout move- 
ment training them in character and citi- 
zenship I say that trust is well placed. 

You see evidence all about you of the way 
Boy Scouts are assuming their responsibility 
to their country. They are cooperating with 
the Treasury Department in many ways. 
They are placing conspicuously 4,000,000 
posters for the Office of Civilian Defense on 
what to do during an air raid. They have 
collected 10,600,000 pounds of aluminum, and 
everywhere you see them collecting waste- 
paper for their country.’ In the next few days 
Boy Scouts will be gathering books from the 
homes of America for the recreation centers 
for soldiers, sailors, marines, and members of 
the Coast Guard. 
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ing—something that develops the character 
and the citizenship that will continue to 


But I, for one, would like to feel that the 


of boys. To do this I say leadership is neces- 
sary. Any program of influence among young 
people needs adequate leaders. 

. Our-enemies, the totalitarian states, recog 


too well how these young minds were warped 
to see the crazy pattern of their evil theories 
as the true way. 

Thank God this system also works for good 
character and good citizenship, the aim and 
purpose of Sccuting. It has worked for 31 
years here in this country and will continue 
to do so. 

To that end I would like to see more troops 
of Scouts organized. More troops mean more 
leaders, and together they mean more secu- 
rity for our democratic way of life. So if you 
are not needed by our armed forces, look into 
this game of leading boys to better character 
and citizenship. Personally, I know I would 
appreciate it, and America will be a better 
America because of it. 

In closing I wish to pay this final tribute 
to Scouting. What finer examples of Scout- 
ing could America seek than those brave 
officers and men who died valiantly in defense 
ef our great flag in Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. 

I refer humbly to Capt. Colin P. Keliy, Jr., 
whose daring and heroic deeds in the Philip- 
pines will stand out in history. Captain 
Kelly was a Boy Scout in his native Madison, 
Fla. 

Keefe R. Connolly died for his country at 
Pearl Harbor as a member of the crew of the 
U. 8. S. Oklahoma. In his home town of 
Markesan, Wis., Troop 28 is proud of their 
former senior patrol leader. 

Lt. Gordon H. Sterling, Jr., another air 
officer, performed heroic deeds in repelling 
the vicious Japanese air attacks on Hawaii. 
He was a Scout in West Hartford, Conn. 

Robert Smith, formerly of Troop 13, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., was a member of the crew of the 








target ship Utah when the Jap raiders came 
over Oahu. 
Lt. 


George S. Welch, more fortunate than. 


the above men, was able to personally receive 
citation for heroism in an air fight over 
Hawaii. He was a Scout of Troop 33, Wil- 


more former Scouts are daily per- 
forming heroic deeds—standing watch to de- 
fend America, ‘These men are glad, I’m sure, 
that they had Scout training—I know we as 
a Nation are. 





The Gathering of Food Crops 





REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, food 
will not win this war unless we gather 
the crops. 


This applies particularly to the truck 
crops produced in communities adjacent 
to our cities, in the suburbs, and in the 
farming communities where vegetables 
and fruits are supplied to urban residents 
and to canneries. 

Such vegetables as asparagus, string 
beans, tomatoes, and a wide range of 
vegetable garden products require a max- 
imum amount of labor, far more than 
such staple crops as wheat, corn, and 
other grains. 


The other day I was talking to Mr. 
Nathan Lippincott, a substantial farmer 
near Swedesboro, N. J. He was discour- 
aged over his outlock. He has a fine herd 
of milk cows, but he and his boy, a lad 
of 14, have to do all the milking. them- 
selves. He can hire no labor. He has 
about 30 acres in asparagus and is des- 
perate over the problem of getting the 
labor to harvest it. The same thing ap- 
plies to a rather extensive tomato acre- 
age. 

It seems to me that the one solution for 
this problem is set forth in the Rogers 
bill, which, as I understand it, advocates 
the formation of bands of city and sub- 
urban workers to come out and help 
gather the crops. With wartime daylight 
saving in effect, it should be possible to 
get hosts of children and even office 
workers to register as volunteers for gath- 
ering strawberries, raspberries, other 
small fruits, and vegetables. 

Those who volunteer for this work 
should have it made clear to them that 
in offering their services in this essential 
task they would be doing as much, if not 
more, to aid in winning the war than 
those who buy bonds and offer their 
services in other war activities. 

I also believe that if proper emphasis 
is laid on the patriotic implications of 
these tasks their services might be con- 
tributed without compensation. This 
stipulation should not be made compul- 
sory, of course, but every little thing that 
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helps to reduce the cost of living is a su- 
_ contribution to the attainment of 
ctory. 


All patriotic and thinking citizens will 


. congratulate the gentlewoman from Mas- 


sachusetts, Representative Rocers, on 
her constructive proposal. 





Pensions for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 9), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of Monday, February 9, 
on the subject of retirement. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PENSIONS FOR CONGRESSMEN 


Long ago when this writer was a reporter 
in the House of Representatives press gallery, 
he indicated to “Uncle Joe” Cannon, of Illi- 
nois, his disgust with an action which. the 
House had just taken. That fine veteran of 
legislation gave advice which ran somewhat 
like this: 


“Young man, at your age, it is right that 
you should be impatient with what was done 
here today. But if you will watch this Con- 
gress over the years, as I have done, you will 
have more faith in it. Many weak men come 
here. So do many men of not great intelli- 
gence. There are a few venal men. As they 
go along they do weak and foolish things. 
But over the long run, this Congress will do 
the right thing and it will do the courageous 
thing. It must be so until such time as the 
country itself chooses to be weak and foolish.” 


The incident is recalled by the “bundles for 
Congress” satirization of the action of Con- 
gress in setting up a pension fund for its 
Members. 


It is always good when a Government offi- 
cial is reminded that he should not take him- 
self too seriously. We have had too few, not 
too many, recent reminders that the Govern- 
ment’s power derives from the people and 
that it is the pecple’s money that the Govern- 
ment official spends. So perhaps the “bundles 
for Congress” was a healthy sign. But if it is 
a condemnation of the legislative branch of 
our Government, then it must also be a con- 
demnation of the watchfulness and sagacity 
of all of us, for we elected these men. 


We have not done nearly as good a job in 
those elections as we might do, but the truth 
is that we have done a better job than most 
of us realize, and, if one considers the real 
thought expended on it by the average voter, 
the job stacks up remarkably well. There 
are five-hundred-odd Members of Congress. 
Go into the business world, into the profes- 
sions, or any other walk of life and choose 
500 men. See if for all-around intelligence, 
diligence, and knowledge of their work they 
match the American Congress. We doubt if 
they will. 

True, there are time servers and there are 
demagogues in Congress, There are also men 
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who work at their tasks and become experts, 
and mostly the general public never hears of 
them and never thinks to honor them. A 
good many of these men have served well for 
long years and retired poor. Undoubtedly 
they had and rejected opportunities to find 
financial security for themselves. Some, but 
not a great many, recoup their fortunes by 
becoming lobbyists. Some are frankly lame 
ducks, glad to get a minor governmental 
appointment. 

If we would consent to pay our legislators 
more we would get better legislators. If we 
are not willing to do that, why should we 
not lift from the men from whom we expect 
independent action the specter of poverty for 
themselves and their families? We do it for 
judges and for the employees of State, Fed- 
eral, and city governments. Why not also for 
Members of Congress? 





Victory in the Pacific 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 9), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Estelle M. Sternberger 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
network on Tuesday, January 27, 1942. 
The title of the address is “Victory in the 
Pacific.” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening, fellow Americans; we be- 
long to a nation that firmly believes that 
victory is its destiny. We pride ourselves on 
never having lost a war. We cannot imagine 
that we ever could lose a war. Our confi- 
dence in our invincible might led us to as- 
sume that no nation would ever attack us. 

Since Pearl Harbor, America’s attitude has 
changed. America has become a Nation on 
the alert. We shall become an America com- 
pletely on the aler* only if we remember this 
lesson from World War I and its aftermath, 
that military victories alone do not bring a 
nation lasting security. 


The victories of yesterday are quickly 
erased. The Nazi invader today parades be- 
fore the Arch of Triumph in Paris. We are 
determined and confident that we will force 
the Japanese to yield back every inch of ter- 
ritory they have gained in the Philippines, in 
the Malayan peninsula and elsewhere. Even 
before those victories come, America must be 
on her guard. Those victories could be up- 
set and undone within 25 years unless our 
vision were directed toward something be- 
yond the recapture of territories. 


“Remember Pearl Harbor” packs a lot of 
dynamite for America’s drive to victory. But 
if we do not want that ultimate victory to 
evaporate into thin air, within a generation, 
we shall have to adopt an additional national 
slogan, “Remember November 26.” 


The President has labeled December 7 as 
“a date that will live in infamy.” November 
26 will live as a day of honor in American 
history. On that day Secretary Hull pre- 
sented to Japan’s Ambassador in Washington 








that any nation has ever envisioned. 

Our “clear-cut plan,” as President Roose- 
velt has described it, was not just another 
diplomatic document, abounding in glittering 
generalities. It embodied specific proposals 
for the prosperity and peace of 
every nation in Asia, on a partnership basis. 
If Japan had been willing to undertake with 
us that reorganization of east Asia, the world 
would have been saved a war in the Pacific, 
and the Asiatic Continent would have been 
spared a 50-year set-back to its progress. 

The cynics in America and 
ought to take time out to examine that great 
American document of November 26. Every 
citizen should read it. If you desire a copy, 
please write me in care of World Peaceways, 
103 Park Avenue, New York City. 

In his message to Congress just 3 weeks 
ago, President Rooseyelt reaffirmed the basic 
principle of our offer that Japan had rejected. 
He warned civilization that the eventual 
peace can be made secure only by establish- 
ing the four freedoms “everywhere in the 
world.” ‘His words carried the implication 
that even our Allies, and not only the Japa- 
nese, must clean house in Asia—in India, 
China, Burma, and the Netherlands Indies. 

The United Nations—let us remember 
throughout this war—are committed to the 
practice and advancement of democracy. If 
our Allies already have much to their credit 
in their political and economic management 
of the Asiatic peoples, they must do even 
more today to counteract the deadly Japa- 
nese propaganda about the white man’s 
domination of Asia. The billion people of 
Asia must be presented, immediately, with 
additional assets of human freedom and op- 
portunity so inspiring that their present in- 
difference will be transformed into an un- 
wavering loyalty to the cause of the United 
Nations. 

I speak out as I do because I want the prin- 
ciples of President Roosevelt to triumph— 
the principles enunciated in his message of 
January 6 to Congress and in that note of 
November 26 which was handed by our Gov- 
ernment to Japan’s Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. 

In those problems of adjustment across the 
Pacific, of writing a charter of fuller freedoms 
for the subject peoples of Asia, we Americans 
dare not assume a “holier than thou” atti- 
tude. We Americans share the blame for 
much that has taken place in Asia these past 
50 years. We must make amends by shoul- 
dering a substantial part of the cost for the 
social, political, and economic reconstruction 
of Asia. We must contribute thought, mate- 
rials, fellowship, and personal effort to that 
job of reconstruction. We should figuratively 
roll up our sleeves now by proposing, as one 
of the United Nations, that the “four free- 
doms” shall be immediately and more com- 
pletely applied throughout all the Asiatic 
territories that the democratic powers rule 
today. 

Through that political and social liberation 
inaugurated and carried out in wartime we 
would be reaffirming before the world our loy- 
alty to the established principle of America’s 
way of life—that democracy is the divine 
right and heritage of peoples everywhere. 

An alert American public opinion must pe- 
tition Congress and the President now to 
achieve that social transformation in Asia, 
for in that act lies a dynamic force that can 
carry the banners of the United Nations to 
military triumphs over Japan—a Japan that 
is spreading the spirit of Hitlerism through- 
out Asia with her scorn for democracy. From 
that courageous act future generations of 
Americans will reap the reward of an en- 
during order of peace in the Pacific. 


Office of Civilian Defense 
REMARKS . 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us in this body, including myself, 
really wonder what the truth is, or was, 
about the salary of Melvyn Douglas, for- 
merly known as Hesselberg. Some ad- 
ministration people say he gets a salary, 
some say he does not. 


I am inserting in the Recorp today an - 


article from the Washington Star of Feb- 
ruary 9, giving the Star reporter’s version 
of what he was told. He was first told by 
Mr. Kirby that Douglas received $8,000 
@ year. -He was also told, by James M. 
Landis, that Douglas received travel ex- 


‘penses and subsistence; that that ar- 


rangement would be all right with Mr. 
Douglas, and subsistence arrangement 
would be $22.50 a day, or $8,000 a year. 

Now, Dean Landis says Douglas was to 
receive nothing. Mr. Kirby says he was 
to receive a technical $8,000 a year. 
What is a technical $8,000 a year? Is it 
a cover-up word to deny the truth? 


My colleague, Tom Forp, said yesterday 
that Douglas was not receiving any sal- 
ary, while at the same time a person in 
another legislative body said he was told 
that Douglas would receive $8,000 a year. 

Could the facts be these: That when 
the fight was put on Mr. Douglas last 
week, during the interim they all got to- 
gether and saw how rotten it looked, and 
tried to make certain arrangements that 
would fool the public? I do not say that 
this was true, but it looks that way, and 
if it is, it certainly is reprehensible. If 
this should be true in this Department, 
in how many other departments is this 
going on? 

LaNnpDIs CONFIRMS THAT AcToR DovcLAs WorkKS 
WirHout Pay—“$8,000 SaLarY FicurE Was 
THEORETICAL” Says Kirsy, oF OFFICE OF 
CrvILIAN DEFENSE 
James M. Landis, executive director of the 

Office of Civilian Defense, today backed up the 

statement of Actor Melvyn Douglas that he 

was serving without compensation and not 

making the $8,000 a year which roused a 

storm of protest in Congress. 

James Kirby, Office of Civilian Defense press 
officer, who had verified reports of the $8,000 
salary, today said he “didn’t know all the 
details” when he disclosed the salary. 

The question of salary for Mr. Douglas 
arose last Tuesday at the press conference at 
which Dean Landis announced the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Douglas as director of a newly 
formed arts council for Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 

ASKED ABOUT SALARY 


Dean Landis was asked by a reporter what 
salary Mr. Douglas would receive and said 
that had not yet been worked out, but he 
assumed Mr. Douglas would serve on the same 
basis that he had—travel expenses and sub- 
sistence. 


He said he did not think Mr. Douglas would 
mind that arrangement. When a reporter 
suggested that Mr. Douglas’ living expenses 
might be higher than that of some other 


previous discussions, Mr. Kirby responded: 
“Well, I didn’t know all the details at the 
time,” and referred to a statement issued this 
morning by Dean Landis on advice from the 
Civil Service Commission. He said, however, 
that he understood Mr. Douglas would still 
get subsistence while working, and traveling 


The statement from Dean Landis follows: 


paid. This is done because the salaries of 
subordinate paid employees in the same unit 
are affected by and have a relationship to 
the salary grade level of the top position and 


($8,000) level despite the fact that he is 
actually serving without compensation, and 
it was this fact that caused the current 
misunderstanding regarding his supposed 
Government salary.” 

Mr. Douglas, in his statement, said: 

“J don’t mind being criticized. But what 
began as a personal attack upon me has 
grown into an attack upon a job which needs 
to be done—a job which is an essential part 
of the civilian defense program. 

“Here is the job which Dean James Landis, 
executive director of the Office of Civilfan 
Defense, described to me, and which I ac- 
cepted. All over America there are actors, 
writers, playrights, radio stars, song writers, 
band leaders, and singers who want to do 
their part in the war effort. For weeks their 
requests have been pouring into Washington. 
They want to know, “What can we do? How 
can we serve?” 


CAN CONTRIBUTE TALENTS 


“The people in the entertainment world 
can contribute their talents and abilities to 
the civilian defense program. They can 
dramatize defense, they can dramatize the 
war effort, they can bring home, to com- 
munities all over our land, the meaning of 
America at war. 

“It is necessary for the Office of Civilian 
Defense to have a clearing house which will 
help, encourage, and inform the men and 
women of the entertainment world who are 
volunteering their talents and who want to 
put their talents to use in our common 
cause. 

“This is everybody’s fight. No group of 
citizens can be excluded from taking part 
in the war effort. The personal attack upon 
me has broadened into a generalized attack 
on a fundamental issue. Whether or not 
thousands of loyal Americans who work in 
the creative or entertainment worid shail, 
because of their profession, be denied the 
privilege of helping to win this war. They 
want tc help win the far, and they have as 








much right to contribute their energies and 
talent as a businessman or a manufacturer, 

The Broadway leading man and the Holly- 
Sree Etee ee to's cake ix tite 
war, and as sincere a desire to serve their 
country as the boom-town businessman and 
the factory girl. 

- DON’T HAVE “GLAMOUR” 


“A few of these men and women are stars. 
But most of them are the folks of the small- 
town theater in Kansas, the 100-watt radio 
station in Montana, the county fair circuit 
in New England. They don’t have ‘glamour,’ 
but they do have talent—and they want to 

that talent at the service of their 
Government. They are in fact demanding 
the right to do their part. 

“Merely for the sake of record: 

“I am_ not director of information of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, 

“I am_not being paid a salary of $8,000 a 
year. 

“In civil-service language, my title is ‘ex- 
pert consultant,’ P-8. 

“I am working on a W. O. C. basis, which 
means without compensation.” 





Retirement Privilege for Members of 
Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 9), 1942 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Nevada State Journal entitled “Repeal 
It.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPEAL IT 


Ridicule, the most devastating of all politi- 
cal weapons, is being heaped upon the Mem- 
bers of Congress for enacting the pensions- 
for-Congressmen law, and it appears that it 
may force the Senators and Representatives 
to do penance for their blunder and repeal 
the act. 

The quicker it is repealed the better the 
country will feel. The people of this Nation, 
including the $21-per-month soldiers and the 
folks at home, who are being asked to dig 
down deeply for funds to finance the tough- 
est war that has ever faced a nation in the 
history of the world, will have their con- 
fidence in Congress and the administration 
somewhat restored. 

Reports from various parts of the country, 
including Nevada, show that the sale of De- 
fense Bonds took a sharp drop when the sur- 
prising news of the congressional pension 
reached the bond buyers. “Many citizens feel 
that the Members of Congress lost their sense 
of balance and used their elective position to 
feather their own nests at a time when every 
dollar of Federal funds that can be raised is 
needed for armament. 

The facts are that the money which would 
be diverted at this time to congressional pen- 
sions would be very, very small. But even 
if it was but $1, the principle involved runs 
s0 contrary to the average American’s sense 
of fair play and justice that the law, must 
be repealed or the administration wifl fina 
that the great upsurge of national unity 
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which followed the Pearl Harbor attack may 
break down, leaving a fertile field for fifth 
columnists to get in their deadly work. 

There is no defense for the congressional 
blunder. It was an act of commission 
equally as indefensible as the acts of omission 
committed by the high command in Hawaii, 
which permitted the Japs to almost blow the 
American Navy out of the war. 

Instead of worrying about the price of sil- 
ver, it would be a good idea for the Treasury 
Department to use its influence with Con- 

to secure of the pension law 
and thereby stimulate the sale of stamps 
and bonds. 





It Is Wrong for the Government of the 
United States That Is Sovereign To Pay 
Private Corporations To Create Money 
on the Government’s Credit 





REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, to sell 
bonds to individuals and to corporations 
that do not create the money by a book- 
keeping transaction to buy them is per- 
fectly justified for the purpose of pre- 
venting or retarding inflation. But if 
more bonds will have to be sold than such 
individuals and corporations will or can 
buy, then the Government of the United 
States, which is sovereign, should create 
the credit to pay its bills without obli- 
gating the people to pay interest on it. 

All informed persons on the subject 
will agree upon certain fundamental 
truths. They are: 

First. It is the duty of Congress to 
issue—create—money and regulate its 
value under the Constitution. 

Second. This great privilege has been 
farmed out free to the privately owned 
banks by Congress. 

Third. This great privilege is worth 
billions of dollars a year to those exer- 
cising it under-laws passed by Congress. 

Fourth. The same United States 
Treasury that prints and issues the in- 
terest-bearing bonds also issues and 
prints the money, which is another form 
of Government obligation, not interest- 
bearing. 

Fifth. Under our present system that 
Congress has allowed to be built up 
gradually over a century of getting a lit- 
tle change in law here and a little change 
there which appeared harmless at the 
time, the Treasury, when it wants money, 
sells United States Government bonds 
which obligates the Government to pay 
a stipulated rate of interest, around 3 
percent per annum. 

Sixth. A commercial] bank in Dallas, 
Tex., buys a United States Government 
bond—we will say a million dollars’ 
worth—and gives the United States 
Treasury credit for $1,000,000 on its 
books. The bank does not have the 
money to pay on demand and does not 
need it for that purpose, as it is so sel- 
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dom that people who receive Govern- 
ment checks or any other kind of checks 
want the actual money. 

Seventh. The United States Treasury 
gives checks to the Government em- 
ployees residing in Dallas and to persons 
and corporations in payment of any debt 
owed by the Government in that area 
to the amount of $1,000,000. 

MONEY CREATED WITH A FOUNTAIN PEN 


Eighth. It is almost inconceivable that 
the people receiving these checks will 
want the money as they will only want 
credit at the bank or in the banking sys- 
tem upon which they can draw checks, 
and in that event the Dallas bank will 
continue to receive annually $30,000 in- 
terest on the million dollars in bonds 
which was bought by creating the money 
with a fountain pen. In other words, the 
bank has bought the bond on a promise 
to pay money if called upon but it is not 
called upon to pay the actual money. 

Ninth. If the people receiving these 
checks drawn on the Dallas bank aggre- 
gating a million dollars should do the 
unusual and demand the actual spot cash 
from the Dallas bank, actual coin and 
currency, the Dallas bank will take its 
million dollars’ worth of United States 
Government bonds upon which it is 
promised 3 percent interest annually 
across‘ the street to one of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks that is located in 
Dallas and get a million dollars in actual 
printed money. In order to get the 
money the commercial bank will deposit 
with the Federal Reserve bank at Dallas 
the $1,000,000 in bonds as collateral se- 
curity and promise to pay 1 percent in- 
terest annually so long as the money is 
needed. 

BANK MAKES $20,000 A YEAR PROFIT ON 
TRANSACTION 


Tenth. The net result is that the Dal- 
las Commercial Bank has bought a Gov- 
ernment obligation upon which it will 
receive $30,000 per annum and has used 
that same Government bond or obliga- 
tion as collateral security to obtain a 
million dollars in money, issued by our 
same Government and our own United 
States Treasury and carrying the same 
mortgage upon all the property and 
profits of the people until paid. For this 
money the bank will pay at the most 
$10,000 per annum. thereby netting a 
profit of $20,000 per anum on this mil- 
lion-dollar transaction. 

Eleventh. The Government will not 
get the $10,000 that the Dallas bank pays 
to the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank for 
the use of a million dollars in money as 
the Dallas Federal Reserve Bank will get 
it. The Dallas Federal Reserve Bank is 
owned by the private banks in that area, 
including the bank that bought the mil- 
lion dollars in bonds. The Federal Re- 
serve banks are Federal in name only; 
they are owned lock, stock, and barrel by 
the private banks, which have invested, 
incidentally, a very small sum of money 
upon which they receive 6 percent per 
annum, but sufficient to enable them to 
be the sole owners of that Federal Re- 
serve bank. 

Twelfth. Remember in this case, which 
is typical, the United States T: easury has 








the million dollars in credit which the 

Government checked on to pay its debts. 

Then the Federal Reserve bank at Dallas 

delivers to the local commercial bank 

the million dollars in actual paper 
money—currency, greenbacks, or what- 
ever one prefers to call them. 

GOVERNMENT COLLECTS 30 CENTS FOR EVERY 

$1,000 PRINTED FOR BANKS 

Thirteenth. On the transaction the 
taxpayers will pay the cost of printing 
the bonds. The taxpayers will pay the 
$30,000 a year interest to the Dallas Com- 
mercial Bank. The Dallas Federal Re- 
serve Bank will get $10,000 per annum 
and the Government will get $300, or 

30 cents per $1.000, which was the actual 

cost of printing the money. 

THE GREATEST BACKING BEHIND OUR MONEY AND 
BONDS IS THE TAXING POWER OF CONGRESS; 
THE DUTY OF CONGRESS TO TAX PEOPLE 
TO PAY ALL THE OBLIGATIONS OF OUR - 
MENT—HOW SUCH A SYSTEM WAS BUILT UP 


Who created such a system that is cost- 
ing the taxpayers $1,750,000,000 this year 
and will cost the taxpayers $4,500,00C ,000 
a year when our anticipated expenditures 
for war purposes are made? 

The answer is that such a system was 
built up over a long period of time. Con- 
gress pasSed monetary laws without giv- 
ing a great deal of attention to them, 
being told that money was a mystery and 
very few people understood it and those 
understanding it were the ones wanting 
the monetary laws. It was smart for a 
Member of Congress to say “all I know 
about money is that I do not have 
enough of it,” or some similar crack that 
invariably drew laughter and applause 
and the bill was passed. If some person 
who had given the subject thought and 
consideration attempted to show how the 
credit of the Nation was being farmed 
out free to privately owned commercial 
banks he could very quickly be silenced by 
a whispering campaign that he was a 
monetary nut, a crackpot, or a green- 
backer, who wanted to flood the country 
with worthless printing-press money. 
Then with a few references to continental 
currency, fiat money, and German in- 
flation the bill was sent on its way. All 
such bills were referred to as a bill to 
further strengthen our sound monetary 
system. 

LOGICAL REASONS WERE PRESENTED 


In the beginning of our country there 
were logical reasons why the Govern- 
ment should issue interest-bearing bonds 
to pay its expenditures instead of obtain- 
ing the use of its own credit without 
interest. 

At that time gold and silver repre- 
sented practically all of our medium of 
exchange. When a miner went out tnto 
the mountains and by laboring with his 
hands through the hardest kind of man- 


interest for its use if the Government de- 
sired to borrow it. 

Further, if money were borrowed from 
= Soreien ecuniry it wes. ee Se aoe 


uch 

money no one would buy the bonds. In 

other words, as more bonds were sold 

they would be worth less and less, and 
ei 


Congress would 

bonds to be sold at a great discount or 

not be able to sell them at all, or quit 

appropriating so much money. 

a retarding influence on Congress. 
NEITHER REASON GOOD NOW 


Neither of these three reasons justify 
the Government in paying interest on its 
own credit now. Silver in our exchange 
represents an infinitesimal part of our 
money. Gold is not used as money. Our 
Government does not borrow from a for- 
eign country. United States Govern- 
ment bonds are no longer permitted to be 
sold for less than par since the banks can 
always put up their Government bonds 
as collateral and obtain money for them 
dollar for dollar—no discount. 

The interest paid by our Government 
amounted to such a small sum each year 
for the first 125 years of our country’s 
existence it presented no problem. Now 
it presents one of our most serious prob- 
lems. 

MONEY NOW CREATED ON GOVERNMENT CREDIT 

Our money now is created upon the 
Government’s credit as all money is 
guaranteed by the United States Gov- 
ernment. Although Federal Reserve 
banks have had the great privilege of 
issuing and paying out money it is the 
Government’s money that is paid out. 
Every bill, note, or piece of currency 
bears the obligating clause of our Gov- 
ernment in the language “The United 
States Government promises to pay on 
demand — dollars.” This is printed on 
every piece of paper currency. 

POWER OF CONGRESS TO TAX BACKING BEHIND 
BONDS AND MONEY; ALSO GOLD BACKING 


We have an additional backing which 
is not absolutely needed and a commodity 
that is used by other countries only to a 
very limited extent, and that is $23,000,- 
000,000 in gold that is idle and unused. 
Every dollar of it belongs to the United 
States Government. There are those 
who contend that this gold is mortgaged 
to the 12 Federal Reserve banks or that 
these banks have some kind of claim 
against it notwithstanding the law that 
places all right, title, and interest in and 
to the gold in the United States. This 
contention can be eliminated by the Gov- 
ernment reimbursing the private banks 
for the $140,000,000 they have invested in 
stock in these 12 Federal Reserve banks. 
It is this comparatively small investment 
that permits the owners of the stock of 
the Federal Reserve banks to place a 
cloud on the title to this gold. 

If something is not done to prevent it 
the money changers will make as much 
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proves that the taxpayers 


MONEY BASED ON DEBT—NO DEBT, NO MONEY 


Our present policies have forced our 
people into the position of going into debt 
and paying interest or not have enough 
money to do business on. In other words, 


him what the people would do for money 
if all debts were paid. He admitted—so 
did Marriner S. Ecctes, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board—that our mone- 
tary system is based on debt, and said the 
people should pay their debts and then 
go into debt again, so as to have enough 
money to do business. 


GOVERNMENT CAN SAVE INTEREST 


Instead of the Government issuing and 
delivering to the Federal Reserve banks 
Government interest-bearing bonds for 
sale to the private banks in order to get 
the money or credit to pay the cost of 
the war, the Government should issue 
and deliver to the Federal Reserve banks 
non-interest-bearing bonds to be held by 
the Federal Reserve banks to obtain the 
money: or credit to pay the cost of the 
war. 

In that way we would not pay tribute 
to a few people to use the Government’s 
own credit; the bonds would have the 
same backing and security behind them; 
the bonds would be easier paid, since a 
3-percent payment each year on the prin- 
cipal of the bonds, instead of as interest, 
would entirely pay them off in 33% years; 
bonds would not be sold to the public, 
except a sufficient amount to retard in- 
flation, and they, of course, would be in- 
terest bearing; money would then be 
Paid into circulation and not necessarily 
borrowed into circulation; inflation 
would be hindered because a part of the 
bonds would be paid each year instead of 
freezing, an inflationary condition caused 
by the issuance of so many bonds and no 
part of the principal being retired each 
year; the people receiving checks from 
the Treasury in payment of salaries or 
debts of any kind would continue to re- 
ceive the same kinds of checks, issued and 
delivered by the same people, and upon 
these checks they would receive the same 
kind of money or credit as they now 
receive, and there will not be any more 








actual printed money in circulation than 
at present. 

The big difference will be that the 
Government will not pay interest for the 
use of its own credit. 

COPY OF BILL 


A full discussion of the bill H. R. 6391, 
and a copy of the bill, which is now 
pending before the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House, and which pro- 
vides a safe, sound method of the Gov- 
ernment saving interest on future obli- 
gations, may be found in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, commenc- 
ing at page Al72. A further discussion 
of this bill may be found in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD com- 
mencing at page A291, and in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page 
A324, 





Radio’s New Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 9), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address on Ra- 
dio’s New Responsibility, delivered by Mr. 
Don Francisco, Director of the Commu- 
nications Division, Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, before 
the Institute of Radio Engineers at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York City, N. Y., 
on January 13 of this year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
members of the Institute of Radio Engineers, 
I welcome this occasion as an opportunity 
to thank the radio industry for the coopera- 
tion it has extended to our office. No reason- 
able request of ours has gone unfulfilled. 
No practical suggestion has been too much 
to consider. 

Your joint efforts have already given the 
“good neighbor” a voice that has been heard 
throughout the hemisphere. Broadcasting has 
become a new arm of national defense. And 
remember, this is the first war in which radio 
has had a major role. 

Let me take you back over time a bit, to 
that memorable date in the history of Amer- 
ica, December 8, 1941. The President of the 
United States steps to the rostrum of the 
House Chamber to ask the Congress for a 
declaration of war against Japan. The tu- 
multuous greeting finally subsides; the Presi- 
dent starts to speak; he begins a graphic 
report of the infamous attack by Japan on 
Pearl Harbor; he describes the state of the 
Union and our relations with the rest of 
the world; he pleads for unity, determination, 
and courage in this gravest of American 
crises; he asks Congress to declare a state of 
war. And as he speaks, millions of Americans 
are bent close to their radio sets. But, skirt- 
ing the globe, in homes, offices, and public 
meeting places, there are other millions of 
people listening, millions of other fellow 
Americans to the south of us, millions more 
in Europe, who, at the penalty of death, dare 
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to listen, listen as the truth is being told, 
because they look to the United States for 
leadership and hope. 

The words of President Roosevelt reverber- 
ated around the world as have the words of 
no other man in all history. No man before 
him has ever commanded so great an audi- 
ence. 

While the Chief Executive is speaking to 
the world, translations are beamed south- 
ward, to Brazil in Portuguese, to the other 
Americas in Spanish. In the short-wave 
broadcasting studios of America’s great radio 
nerve centers, eager hands rip the speech, 
paragraph by paragraph, from chattering 
tickers. Heads bend low over typewriters, and 
soon the President’s words appear in Ger- 
man, French, Italian, Swedish, Finnish, Turk- 
ish, and a dozen other languages, transposed 
by specialists who fashion their words to fit 
the language pattern of their foreign audi- 
ence. 

With incredible speed, while the President 
is still speaking, in English, his words, in 
many languages are winging their way over 
directional radio beams to the far corners 
of the earth. Before the day is out his voice 
has rolled over the pampas of the Argentine 
and across the snowy peaks of the Andes. His 
words have left their impact in the Land of 
the Kangaroo and the so-called Rising Sun. 
From the Rio Grande to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, into the war-torn capitals of Europe, 
and down into the tiny settlements of the 
African jungle men and women have heard 
the President of the United States speak in 
accents they can understand. 

This was no one-time achievement. The 
international broadcasting of important 
speeches and events has now become routine. 

Behind this monumental achievement lies 
the story of short-wave broadcasting which 
is just beginning to be told. It is a story of 
humble beginnings of people engaged in the 
building and carrying forward of a great hu- 
man service; a democratic service built by 
the people of all the Americas and held to- 
gether by the strong ties of friendship, until 
today it has become the new voice of freedom. 

What tasks faced our engineers, our lan- 
guage experts, and our program builders? 
They were many and they were complex. 
You engineers had to design and construct 
high-powered and intricate apparatus and 
great directive beam antenna systems for 
the flawless transmission of speech and music. 
Yours was the task of speeding this transmis- 
sion to nations thousands of miles across 
the sea. 

Language experts and program builders had 
to know the preferences, the languages, and 
the language dialects of the peoples they 
proposed to serve. They had to know their 
interests and their tastes in literature, in 
music, in sports, and in commerce. They 
needed translators, announcers, talent for a 
dozen tongues. 

And yet so new is this magic marvel of 
modern science that even well-informed 
Americans are but partly aware of what is 
being done. Blessed with a free press, free 
radio, and free speech, Americans do not 
find it necessary to listen in secret to the 
muffled whisperings of the short waves that 
skirt the globe. They have little knowledge 
of this new voice of freedom which finds its 
way into every nook and cranny of the world. 

Perhaps this is one reason why our Nation 
has been slow to realize the importance of 
psychological warfare in which broadcasting 
is the principal weapon. 

For 20 years Germany has been fertile 
ground for the development of psychological 
warfare. After the first World War she was 
disarmed of tanks, guns, and battleships. 
But there was no ban on emotions born of 
bitterness and the humiliation of defeat. 
Leaders in Germany sought to capitalize on 
these emotions and eventually turned them 
to their own purposes. To rebuild the Na- 
tion’s morale, they built a propaganda mae 
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chine that was later to be turned upon the 
world. 

Economic rearmament began later. Mili- 
tary rearmament—that is, munitions produc- 
tion and conscription—came last. 

to the German theory, psycho- 
logical preparation should start first because 
it takes the longest time, involving, as it does, 
new patterns of indoctrination and educa- 
tion. 

Broadcasting played a leading role in this 
psychological campaign. Within Germany, 
the Nazis whipped up a blind faith in Hitler 
and Germany’s “new order.” The popula- 
tion was indoctrinated with the myth of 
German superiority. 

As the time to strike approached, the Nazis 
had perfected the most highly organized 
propaganda machine the world has ever 
known. 

It was given a place in warfare, equal in 
impcrtance to that of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Foreign Office. German press 
services, broadcasters, moving-picture pro- 
ducers, and other agencies of mass communi- 
cation were already mobilized and under 
centralized control. Their personnel was 
trained. Their fifth columnists were in every 
nation. The propaganda mechanism was 
backed with authority, manpower, and 
money. It had experience. It had cunning. 

Then they turned this machine on neigh- 
boring nations. You have seen the results 
of the venom it spewed forth to poison the 
minds of men. You have seen it in France, 
in Poland, in Denmark, in Holland, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg. 

We know that this same poison is being 
peddled to the New World. But here in the 
21 republics of the Western Hemisphere we 
are fortified against such an attack by a 
realization of its challenge to our democratic 
way of life. 

In Axis countries psychological warfare 
means changing men’s beliefs. It means the 
perversion of all sources of spiritual comfort, 
of creed, of information. It means that 
truth is suppressed, and that fallacies are 
dramatized. It means the unworthy ex- 
ploitations of human emotions—fear, loyalty, 
hatred, love. 

We want none of that. 

Our kind of psychological warfare must be 
to tell the truth in every possible way to as 
many people as we can reach. We want no 
regimentation of the mind. We want no 
interference with freedom of thought, of 
speech, or worship. 

We want truth and we want the freedom to 
believe it. 

What forces do we have in our arsenal with 
which to fight Axis propaganda? 

First of all we have the greatest of all 
forces that has been built up through the 
years—confidence. Confidence in the basic 
ideals of this Nation, confidence in the state- 
ments of our Nation’s leaders, confidence in 
the objective news reporting of our press 
services and broadcasting stations. 

If you wish to get the full impact of this 
fact, go, as I did last year, to Montreal, 
Quebec, Halifax, arcund the Gaspé Feninsula. 
Go, as I did, to Rio, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
and Montevideo. Fly over the Andes to 
Santiago and up the west coast to Lima, 
Quito, and Bogaté. Getinto the back coun- 
try. Talk to all kinds of people. 

You will be thrilled to observe the confi- 
dence with which these people look for lead- 
ership to this Nation and its President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. You will be 
proud to learn how much they trust and re- 
spect our Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, and 
our Under Secretary, Mr. Welles. You will 
learn, as you cannot learn at home, what the 
far-sighted statesmenship and sincere friend- 
ship expressed by the good-neighbor policy 
has meant to these nations, and to this 
hemisphere. 

You will find news from Germany, Italy, 
and Japan discounted and read with doubt. 
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You will find broadcasts from Berlin, Rome, 
and Tokyo listened to with suspicion. 

But you will see news of our great press 
associations in most of the 
throughout the American You 
will find it read with confidence because it is 
independent, objective, and uncontrolled. 
Among overseas broadcasts you will find that 
the ones that enjoy the fullest confidence 
are those that come from New York, Schenec- 
tady, Boston, Cincinnati, San Francisco. 

First, therefore, among our forces is confi- 
dence, believability. We must preserve this 
priceless heritage. 

Second, we have the incomparable facilities 
of our great broadcasting companies, our 
short-wave stations, our press associations, 
and our moving-picture industry. 

Third, we have the expert personnel to man 
these facilities. We have engineers, writers, 
psychologists, educators, research S 

We will meet the Axis lies with facts. We 
have truth on our side, and as many people 
as possible must hear it. For it is not enough 
to be right; we must also be heard. 

Just how, then, does the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs fit into 
the task before us? 

Nations make friends in much the same 
way as individuals. The first rule is that to 
make a friend you must be one. You must 
do friendly things. You must show a sym- 
pathetic interest in the problems of the other 
fellow. You must try to eliminate the sources 
of friction and misunderstanding. You must 
be an agreeable person to have around. You 
must make an effort to know the other fel- 
low. 

Such, it seems to me, must have been the 
thoughts that inspired the good-neighbor 
policy We set out to help implement that 
policy. We interested ourselves in practi- 
cally every private, individual, and govern- 
mental activity that in any way affected in- 
ter-American friendships. Our activities 
and responsibilities grew by leaps and bounds. 

In the Communications Division, “know 
your neighbor” became our watchword. We 
joined hands with the radio industry, the 
publication industry, the motion-picture in- 
dustry to get the peoples of this hemisphere 
better acquainted. 

For more than a year we have been work- 
ing closely with the radio industry. Our first 
consideration was of facilities. 

There are, as you know, five possible meth- 
ods of reaching the radio audiences of the 
other American republics. 

1. By short-wave broadcasts from the pri- 
vately owned stations in the United States. 

2. By arrangements whereby local stations 
in the other American republics can pick up 
and rebroadcast the programs of our short- 
wave stations. 

3. By sending special programs point to 
point for delivery to local stations for re- 
broadcasting. 

4. By preparing transcriptions and arrang- 
ing for their broadcast by local stations. 

5. By producing programs locally for broad- 
cast in the several countries. 

Our plans, worked out in cooperation with 
the broadcasting industry, called for the use 
of all these methods. 

This is the American way. 

Has this policy been effective? What has 
been accomplished? Let us first examine 
some figures on the short-wave broadcasting 
activities of our 11 United States interna- 
tional stations. 

On an average day a year ago our short- 
wave stations were on the air a combined 
total of 799 hours. Today their combined time 


averages 132 hours per day, in 19 languages. 

In the last year the total number of short- 
wave news broadcasts by all stations, on an 
average day, has increased from 72 to 209 per 
day. 


The time utilized by all stations for 
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daily news broadcasts on average days has 
increased from 18 to 62 hours per day. 
Thus, by better facilities, improved pro- 
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any country, including 
listen to their local stations. To reach the 
maximum audience we must develop network 
broadcasting on an international scale. Al- 
ready three broadcasters have created inter- 
American networks through the retransmis- 
sion by local stations of programs broadcast 
tes. 


by local stations. Recent speeches by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, transmitted in this way, have 
been rebroadcast by as many as 200 local 
stations in the southern countries. 

Through these networks we of the Americas 
can listen together to the tangoes of Argen- 
tina and the rumbas of Cuba, to educators 
in Lima and Montevideo, to the statesmen of 
Brazil and Mexico, to voices from Washing- 
ton, Bogoté, Santiago, and a hundred other 
places. 

Good neighbors are coming to know each 
other better. 

But in addition to the uses of short-wave 
and inter-American networks, other activities 
are under way. 

Our office is producing 52 transcribed pro- 
grams in Spanish and 52 in Portuguese. 
These programs range from informative ma- 
terial, such as Ripley’s Believe It or Not in 
Spanish and Portuguese, to American folk 
songs and a dramatized series on national! de- 
fense. It is expected that hundreds more will 
be made during the year These will be sent 
to the other American republics for broadcast- 
ing over local stations. 

Special live-talent programs devoted to 
inter-American friendship and understanding 
are being sponsored by local organizations in 
several countries, and others will follow 

One of the helpful activities of the United 
States advertisers in the southern repub- 
lics has been the use of news of our great 
press associations as program material for 
their sponsored broadcasts. The best answer 
to Axis propaganda is a wider dissemination 
of the facts. 

We have knowledge of 132 stations carry- 
ing such programs, and doubtless there are 
many others that do not appear on our rec- 
ords. 

So the picture rounds out. Broadcasts by 
short wave, broadcasts by networks, broad- 
casts transmitted by radio telephone, local 
broadcasts with live talent, local broadcasts 
with transcriptions—radio used in all its 
forms to promote friendship and under- 
standing. 

This effort to make broadcasting a greater 
force for inter-American friendship and un- 
derstanding would have been impossible but 
for the sympathetic cooperation and recipro- 
cal actions taken by the governments and 
radio stations of our sister republics. 

Among them is the great and progressive 
nation of Argentina, whose chief of the bu- 
reau of radio communications is your guest 
tonight. To him, to his Government, and to 
the broadcasting stations of his country, I 
express our thanks for their wholehearted 
cooperation in this broad program. 

To Sefior Cosentine, I would particularly 
point out that we recognize radio as no one- 
way street. To take steps to know and under- 
stand our neighbors is as important as to 
help them know and understand us. Some- 
times I think it is more important. Until 
recently the people of Argentina, it seems to 
me, have shown more interest than our own 
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short-wave broadcasting, even stronger power, 
better equipment, more programs in foreign 
languages, more and more programs that pro- 


petition and rivalry im foreign fields. We 
need to tie and make more effective 
use of our physical equipment at home. We 
need to mobilize our manpower, pool our 
ideas, think together, work together. 

With America at war we must do more and 
more. For today there is urgent need for a 
greater and greater exchange of social, com- 
mercial, and cultural ideas, exchanges be- 
tween our people and their democratic, free- 
dom-loving fellow Americans throughout the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The of the Americas are too smart 
to be fooled by Axis lies. But we want the 
truth teld in the American way. And the 
facilities and manpower of broadcasting pro- 
vide one of the important means 

There are few things more essential to the 
survival of freedom in the world than mutual 
understanding between the peoples of this 
hem There are few things more vital 
to that understanding than radio as a vital, 
living medium of communication between 
the Americas. 

During the blackness of war, and in the 
dawn of peace, your contributions to the tech- 
nique of international understanding will 
write a brilliant chapter in the history of 
freedom. 

For without the achievements of you mem- 
bers of the Institute of Radio Engineers that 
medium could not have existed. Without 
your further help it cannot achieve all that 
it must. 

So, gentlemen, to express a message from the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to the 
Radio Engineers, no phrase could be more fit- 
ting than those inspirational words of Wins- 
ton Churchill: “Give us the tools and we will 
do the job.” 





College and University War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 9), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask to have inserted in the Appendix 








of the Recorp resolutions adopted by the 
executive committee of the Ninth Corps 
Area Commission on College and Uni- 
versity War Problems. : 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The executive committee of the Ninth 
Corps Area Commission on College and Uni- 
versity War Problems held a special meeting 
at Stanford University on Monday, December 
29, to plan means by which colleges and 
universities of the western area might make 
their greatest contributions toward victory 
and the national welfare. At the outset the 
committee recognized the following condi- 
tions that call for immediate action by in- 
stitutions of higher learning and the Na- 
tional Government: 

1. That unless forceful action is now taken, 
the Nation is in danger of losing a college 
generation the training of which is essential 
for effective modern warfare and for solv- 
ing the problems that are bound to arise 
with cessation of hostilities. 

2. That the change in the Selective Serv- 
ice Act reducing to 20 the age at which 
youth are eligible for selection will make a 
heavy drain upon men now enrolled in col- 
lege and unless proper safeguards are set 
up we are likely to find ourselves with a 
greater need for manpower in the highly 
technical occupations than even now con- 
fronts us. 

8. That with the reduction in students and 
with war expenditures drawing more and 
more heavily upon the Public Treasury, 
some means need to be devised for continu- 
ing to lend financial support to institutions 
of higher learning in order that their efi- 
ciency may be maintained and that the 
highly technical occupations will be properly 
manned. 

4. That the equipment and staff of col- 
leges and universities are highly valuable 
assets in winning a war and the peace that 
follows and therefore must be maintained 
at as effective a level as possible. 

In view of these conditions, the executive 
committee representing the majority of the 
institutions of higher learning in eight West- 
ern States passed unanimously the following 
resolutions pertaining to the major prob- 
Jems as indicated: 


MILITARY TRAINING 


1. That colleges and universities urge gov- 
ernmental authorities to extend the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps units by— 

(a) Providing opportunities for military 
training to a larger proportion of college 
students. 

(b) Placing the training on a 12-rhonth 
basis. 

(c) Providing a more intensive program of 
military training. 

2. That governmental authorities be urged 
also to expafid the civilian pilot-training pro- 
gram and to place it on a military basis under 
the supervision of the Army and Navy. Such 
action is wholly justified by the reports of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority indicating that 
only 6 percent of the civilian pilot-training 
graduates are eliminated from serving as 
pilots, whereas 40 percent of trainees in avia- 
tion outside the civilian pilot-training pro- 
gram are eliminated. 


USE OF PLANT AND EQUIPMENT BY ARMY AND NAVY 


8. That colleges and universities be re- 
Sponsive to requests by offering military and 
naval authorities the use of any facilities that 
are not essential to the educational program, 


DEFERMENT OF STUDENTS 


4. That colleges and universities make 
every effort to arrange their programs so that 
most of the students can complete their col- 
lege work by the time they reach their 
twentieth birthday or shortly thereafter. 
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5. That colleges and universities urge gov- 
ernmental authorities to continue the policy 
of having local draft boards give most serious 
consideration to individual occupational de- 
ferment of students in courses previously list- 
ed by General Hershey as necessary to the 
national defense. These include: Biology and 
bacteriology; chemistry; engineering: agri- 
cultural, civil, electrical, chemical, mining 
and metallurgical, mechanical, sanitary; 
dentistry; geology: geophysics, meteorology, 
hydrology, cartography; operation and main- 
tenance of airplanes; osteopathy; pharmacy; 
physics; medicine; naval architecture and ma- 
rine engineering; veterinary. 

6. That, in addition, students in training 
for managerial or for teaching positions be 
given serious consideration for occupational 
deferment. It is clear that modern warfare 
makes unusual demands upon efficient man- 
agement of industries. For this reason those 
in training for positions in this field should 
be considered as essential to the national 
welfare as trained scientists. Also, the teach- 
ing personnel of the Nation must be pre- 
served if we are to provide the best possible 
training of youth for the war and postwar 
problems. Teachers are being drawn in rather 
large numbers into the defense and war 
program. If the schools are to be maintained 
for those not yet old enough to enter mil- 
itary service, it is essential that adequately 
trained teachers continue to be developed. 

7. That students who are doing good work 
regardless of their fields of study be permit- 
ted to complete the term or semester in which 
they are registered before being drawn into 
military service. This may mean the grant- 
ing of deferments for a month or two to a 
number of students. 


THE ACADEMIC YEAR 


8. That colleges and universities in the 
western area immediately place the academic 
year on a continuous-sessiodn or year-round 
basis so that students will be able to com- 
plete the major portion of their college 
education before they become eligible for 
selective service. This will assure a techni- 
cally trained personnel for the essential oc- 
cupations and at the same time coordinate 
the work in the colleges with military service. 

9. That colleges and universities arrange 
their programs so that students can be in- 
ducted into college work immediately upon 
the completion of their high-school] course. 
A 3-month period of waiting in the summer 
or a half year of waiting in case the student 
completes his high-school work at the middle 
of the year is no longer defensible. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT FOR STUDENTS 


10. That colleges and universities urge 
some form of Government support for stu- 
dents—probably in the form of scholar- 
ships—in order that those with the proper 
aptitudes and interests be directed into train- 
ing for the highly technical occupations in 
which they are now so urgently needed, 
In this we might well consider what Great 
Britain has already done. The September 
issue of the Monthly Science News reports 
as follows: 

“To fill the greater demands that will 
come soon, as our flow of equipment grows, 
all boys with higher school certificates in 
scientific subjects will be paid for at the 
universities at the expense of the state. This 
scheme of state bursaries is an innovation 
made necessary by the facts of war. We 
cannot fight without scientists and we must 
have more.” 


MAINTENANCE OF EFFICIENT COLLEGE TEACHING 
STAFFS 


11. That governmental authorities be urged 
to set up a register of reserved occupations 
which include: 

(a) College and university teachers in tech- 
nical fields in which students are given seri- 
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ous consideration for deferment because of 
the shortage of manpower for the war pro- 
gram. 


(b) College and university teachers who 
are essential to the maintenance of the edu- 
cational program as determined by each insti- 
tution. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

PROGRAM 


12. That colleges and universities be re- 
sponsive to requests for courses or for other 
types of aid that will contribute to the local 
and national civilian defense efforts. Indi- | 
vidual institutions have already been respon- 
sive in many ways such as loaning facilities 
and equipment, establishing the library as a 
center of information, and appointing a fac- 
ulty planning committee to work directly 
with the lo~al civilian defense authorities. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORALE 


13. That each institution consider the im- 
portance of appointing a committee on morale 
which will give consideration to a broader 
educational program of postwar reconstruc- 
tion as well as to the present war issues. 
Such a committee could give consideration to 
the most effective means for building military 
and civilian morale and, in addition, could 
make provisions for developing a better un- 
derstanding of college and university prob- 
lems during the period of the war. 


PRIORITIES 


14. That in order to keep Government offi- 
cials informed, colleges and universities draw 
up a list of equipment and laboratory sup- 
plies which they must have if they are to do 
their utmost in developing technically trained 
men who are urgently needed in the winning 
of the war. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


15. That colleges and universities now re- 
view in detail their courses of study and ar- 
range them so that they will make their 
maximum contribution to the Nation’s war 
program. This means addition of some 
courses, changes in others so that they will 
contribute more directly to the needs of war, 
and the elimination of courses that are not 
essential to a sound and basic educational 
program or to the national welfare. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


16. That colleges and universities reveal, 
insofar as is possible without giving valuable 
information to the enemy, the contributions 
they are making toward the winning of the 
war. It is essential that the public realize 
to the fullest extent that training of men in 
colleges and universities is a primary func- 
tion in getting ready for a long war. 

The executive committee adopted these 
resolutions wholly in the interests of the na- 
tional welfare and with the full realization 
that modern warfare cannot be successful 
without an adequate supply of technically 
trained scientists and managers as well as 
military experts. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NINTH CorPsS AREA 
COMMISSION ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
War PROBLEMS, 

ALVIN C. EvRICH, 

Secretary of the Commission, 

Ear M. PALLeETT, 

Executive Secretary, 
Oregon. 

JOHN D. REGESTER, 

Dean of Students, College of Pucet 
Scund (representing President Ed- 
ward H. Todd). 

RoBert G. SPROUL, 

President, University of California, 

D. F. STONE, 

Coordinator, Civilian Pilot Training, 
Phoeniz Junior College. 

Ray LyMan WIBurR, 

President, Stanford University; Prese 
ident of the Commission, 


University of 
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America Looks Ahead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 10 (legislative day of 
Monday, February 9), 1942 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement I 
made yesterday evening before the Ohio 
Society of New York, at New York City, 
under the title “America Looks Ahead.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


America Looxs AHEAD—TO THE IMMEDIATE 
Furure, THE DIsTaANT FUTURE, AND THE 
Crisis AT THE END OF THE WAR 


America must always look ahead, both far 
ahead and just ahead. She must set her 
course by the stars that she will never reach 
and also keep her ship clear of the local 
rocks and reefs. 

Just now we are in dangerous waters. 
We must first get clear of these. 


IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


Such emergencies frequently have marked 
our history. Our pioneer forefathers came 
to America and to Ohio to establish a land 
of free and happy homes but often they 
had to drop the plow and seize a rifle to 
defend themselves from the wolves or their 
other enemies. 

As they successfully defended the stock- 
ades that marked the frontier of the Amer- 
ica of their day, so today we must success- 
fully defend the outposts that mark our 
frontiers. Today our outposts are air bases, 
and their stockades are in Northern Ireland, 
Iceland, Greenland, Newfoundland, Bermuda, 
Trinidad, St. Lucia, Antigua, and British 
Guiana on one side, while on the other 
they are in Alaska, Pearl Harbor, Wake Is- 
land, Midway Island, the Philippines, and 
Australia. 


RANGE AND SCALE OF THIS WAR 


We must first adjust our sights to the range 
of this war. To fight the Revolution with 
bows and arrows, the Civil War with revolu- 
tionary flintlocks, or the first World War 
with Civil War cannon would have been fu- 
tile. It is equally futile to fight this war on 
the scale or with the weapons of the war of 
1917. To attempt it already has caused the 
collapse, one by one, of nations that were 
lcoking backward instead of ahead. 

In the last war, air forces were auxiliary and 
experimental. Tanks were cumbersome new 
inventions. Troops moved to the front on 
foot or by slow truck instead of in tanks 
with the speed of dispatch cars, or by planes, 
gliders, and parachutes that have little re- 
gard for time, distance, or terrain, 

When this war started in Europe, we had 
practically no army, air force, or munitions on 
the scale needed today. Our Navy was a 
modern Navy, but it was a one-ocean Navy 
instead of the two-ocean Navy needed today. 
The first World War cost us an average 
of $1,000,000 an hour for 25 months, from 
April 1917 through April 1919. By the time 
we were forced into this war in December 
1941, we already were spendng at the rate of 
$2,000,000 an hour for defense and had au- 
thorized expenditures that would, within a 
year, put our program on the basis of $4,000,- 
000 an hour and still leave us only partly 
prepared. Today we are in the war, and we 
are setting our sights to spend six or eight 
million dollars an hour, 24 hours a day. 


As this war took on the speed of the air- 
plane and the range of the radio, it became 
a world war of men, women, and children, 
munitions, matériel, money, and morale. It 
reached around the world and knew no na- 
tional cr continental boundaries. 

The lend-lease bill marked the end of local 
limits on American wartime preparation. 
For the first time America found it necessary 
to grant authority not only to build defenses 
on our own territory but so as to meet the 
needs of the times, the President was au- 
thorized to supply defense materials to any 
nation, anywhere, provided he deemed its de- 
fense vital to our defense. 

From a military standpoint the soundness 
of that defense policy, the soundness of a 
two-ocean Navy, and the soundness of an 
air force strong enough to dominate the air 
of the world is now beyond question. 

We have enlarged our Army by about 10 
times. We shall soon double it again and 
thus bring it to 3,600,000 much quicker than 
in the first World War. If this war goes its 
natural course to 1943 or 1944, we may 
double the Army again. We are doubling our 
Navy as fast as we can build the ships, and 
we are building them daily ahead of schedule. 
We are increasing our air forces hundreds 
of times, and we propose to dominate the 
air wherever we may be fighting. All this 
means a revolution in military, naval, and 
air tactics within this year and next. 

The people of America have caught the 
vision, and the youth of America are respond- 
ing to the new needs in a way well equal to 
that of any past generation. The spirit and 
character of American youth is well adapted 
to the swift, mechanized, and spectacular 
warfare of today by land, by sea, and by air. 
It is our responsibility to lead, equip, and 
support this warfare in a manner at least 
approximately equal to the championship 
character, ability, and vigor of the men in 
the front-line service. : 


A WAR OF PRODUCTION 


This war is also a war of production, money, 
and morale. America could choose no more 
favorable battlefield than that of her assem- 
bly lines. On these she has gained an un- 
disputed world championship in time of 
peace. We must, however, in modern terms, 
beat our plowshares into swords by convert- 
ing our automobile and refrigerator lines 
into tank and bomber lines. We must do 
this practically and must realize that our 
championship assembly lines of the days of 
peace were not built or perfected in a month 
or a year. Behind these production lines 
there must be machine tools to make parts. 
To make these machine tools themselves 
there must be plants, raw materials, and 
skilled workmanship, and to use these ma- 
chine tools there must be not only plants to 
put them in, but there must be skilled work- 
men to operate them and raw materials to 
use in them. There must be efficiency on 
the production lines even more perfect than 
on the front lines. On the front lines, to 
some degree, each man and each unit is 
partially independent of the other, although 
largely strengthened by the others. On the 
production lines, in the supply of raw ma- 
terials, in the designing of machine tools, in 
the making and assembly of parts, in the 
cooperation of labor and management, in- 
terruption anywhere soon stops the whole. 
This war must be won not only on the 
front lines but on the production lines, the 
fields of finance, and through the morale of 
the people everywhere. A failure at any 
point weakens and soon destroys the whole. 

America has previously met the test on the 
front line of a self-governing nation at war. 
It has proven again and again the ability of 
the free man to subject himself to discipline. 
By the voluntary cooperation of her soldiers, 
America has developed a strength far more 
invincible than that of the mercenary or 
driven soldier. An army without unity is 
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helpless. An army united by deep voluntary 
devotion to a cause and adequately equipped 
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America is ground in this battle of 
on. Production is increasing. Let 

no one make it harder, by unfair criticism, to 
the interests of the Nation 

as the foundation of our industrial freedom. 
There must be no interruptions in produc- 
tion, and we have reason to feel that labor, 
management and capital will follow that 


policy. 


A WAR OF FINANCE 


Next comes the field of finance. Among our 
most hazardous battlefields are those of ths 
control of supply and demand and the value 
of money. The question will be whether a 
self-governing nation can defend itself 
against inflation well enough to survive in as 


prices during that war. This was not uncon- 
trolled or run-away inflation. It kept within 
comparatively reasonable bounds, yet it in- 
creased the cost of the war in dollars from 
$18,000,000,000 to $31,000,000,000, and many a 
taxpayer has been compelled to pay his share 
of this without corresponding increase in his 
income. This and other things brought on 
the depression and an industrial and financial 
crisis that was equal in its seriousness to that 
of the war which preceded it. 

Applying the same test today, we find that 
before we entered the present war we already 
had authorized the expenditure for defense 
of $67,000,000,000. Between its authorization 
and our entry into the wer, prices already had 
risen enough to add thirteen and one-half 
billion dollars to the cost of this defense pro- 
gram by the expiration of the two years re- 
quired to complete it. Leon Henderson fur- 
ther estimated that if the rate of price in- 
crease continued its upward trend at the 
same rate of increase as that between March 
and September 1941 to the.completion of the 
expenditure, then the addition would amount 
to $31,000,000,000. This addition in itself 
would equal the entire cost of thg first World 
War. 3 


PRICE CONTROL 


I hope that through the recently passed 
price-control bill and all other means of 
checking inflation that this rate of price in- 
crease has been and will be sufficiently 
checked so that no such result will occur. 
It would be a tragedy of the deepest kind 
if, while our troops and our munitions work- 
ers were winning the war with their courage, 
skill, and hard work that all of us would lose 
the war through the collapse of our financial 
program and the stability of our medium of 
exchange at home. Such a collapse would be 
a serious indictment of the feasibility of 
self-government as a means of meeting the 
needs of the world today. Such a collapse 
must not occur and I believe it will not 
occur. To prevent it, however, demands in- 
telligent leadership and widespread coopera- 
tion. Prices will rise somewhat. Our mission 
is to keep the increase under control. One 
means of doing this is by price control, and 








the new Price Administrator should have our 
full support in his new and difficult task. 


TAXES 


Another means of checking inflation is 
throvgh paying the cost of war as far as we 
can out of current taxes. This means sacri- 
fice and cooperation on the part of ail of us. 
It means support of those seeking to dis- 
tribute the tax burden as fairly as possible. 

DEFENSE BONDS 

Other resources in the battle against in- 
flation are the spending money and individual 
savings of all of us. It will check inflation 
if these are loaned to the Government for war 
purposes, repayable after the war. This means 
widespread purchase of defense stamps and 
bonds either on a voluntary or on a com- 
pulsory basis. 

GOVERNMENTAL ECONOMY 

Still ancther means to check inflation is to 
use economy in governmental expenditure 
both for nondefense or defense purposes. 
This calls for support of and cooperation with 
the effort of those Members of Congress who 
are seeking to eliminate nonessential expendi- 
tures. It means a reduction of the regular 
operating Budget from about $6,500,000,000 
to somewhere near $5,000,000,000. It means a 
constant support of the efforts of those Mem- 
bers of Congress and of the administration 
secking to prevent waste in the $53,000,000,- 
000 budget for defense. 

A WAR OF MORALE 

Finally, in the days immediately ahead, 
there is need for high national morale. Na- 
tional morale becomes more important as 
the Nation as a whole enters the battles of 
production and finance and suffers more 
and more directly from hardships and dan- 
gers of war. 

There is something grimly true about the 
English cartoon which showed in 1914 the 
people at home reading with anxiety the 
casualty lists from the shell fire at the front, 
and then showed a scene in 1940, where the 
soldiers at the front were reading with equal 
anxiety the casualty lists from the bombing 
at home. Need for courage is no longer con- 
fined to the front line. Courage in turn 
depends upon depth of convicticn. The he- 
roes of today are the men and women in or 
out of un'form, who are filled with invincible 
faith in the value of their cause. 

Napoleon estimated the value of morale 
as three to one in comparison with that of 
munitions and matériel. Gen. George C. 
Marshall has been quoted as raising the ratio 
today to six points for morale and one for 
munitions and matériel. There must be 
munitions and matériel or success on the 
battlefield is impossible. But under modern 
conditions, warfare without morale at home 
is valor wasted. The morale of the fighting 
aviator, the submarine sailor, the machine- 
gun operator, and the tank driver; the mo- 
rale of the munitions maker; the morale of 
the taxpayer; the morale of the farmer and 
the office worker; the morale of the family at 
home are equally important. Without them 
no nation is secure; with them a strong nation 
is invincible. This is exactly where the free 
and self-governing nation can outdistance 
the totalitarian state. It is from the hearts 
of the men, women, and children themselves 
that America, by virtue of its faith in them 
and its dedication to them, derives its un- 
limited support in time of crisis. 

In terms of the immediate future, whatever 
may be the length of the war, America looks 
ahead with unhesitating, unflinching deter- 
mination to preserve its complete freedom 
and unequivocally win the war. 

DISTANT FUTURE 


America, however, also always looks for- 
ward to an endless future and plans upon 
ever-improving conditions. We look there- 
fore not merely to winning the war but to 
building such a firm foundation for the 
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future that the war will have been well worth 
winning. We are determined not only to 
avoid the slavery of a totalitarian state but 
to continue to develop that ever-increasing 
opportunity for the growth of individual char- 
acter and happiness that is inherent in a tree 
people. Dr. Charles Bruggmann, the present 
Minister from Switzerland to the United 
States, has said, “The personality’ of every 
Swiss citizen is respected. This principle is 
eternal. It will last as long as our moun- 
tains last, and peace will come only when 
its acceptance becomes universal.” He was 
speaking from the perspective of 650 years of 
self-government, which lies behind the Re- 
public of Switzerland today. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence says the same thing: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are insti- 
tuted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, * * *.” 

In America we have the world’s greatest 
opportunity for the development of indi- 
vidual character. Our Government jis a 
demonstration of faith in the individual 
man. It is an outgrowth of a belief in the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. The preservation of the progress we 
have made in America toward freedom is well 
worthy of our last full measure of devotion. 


ECONOMIC HORIZON 


The economic horizon of America is bright 
with the sunrise of a new day. If America 
can but have peace and opportunity to de- 
velop the wealth that is available to its in- 
ventive genius, initiative, and skilled work- 
manship, tomorrow can be a richer and hap- 
pier day than any yet known to man. It is 
not necessary to find new wealth in new gold 
mines or free public lands. The horizons of 
unlimited economic development are better 
typified by such examples as the recent de- 
velopments in electric power, automobiles, 
Diesel engines, chemistry, soybeans, plastics, 
aviation, the radio, better health, longer life, 
a greater faith in the wisdom of fair dealing 
among men, and a greater faith and desire 
that the will of God be sought and done on 
earth. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Opportunity for improved international re- 
lations, leading to economic and social en- 
richment, is to be found in the promise of 
mutual understanding evidenced in the prog- 
ress Of our pan-American relations and in 
the cooperation among the United Nations of 
today. Scientific advances in transportation 
by air and communications by radio, coupled 
with the possibilities of effective interna- 
tional policing by air, point to practical fields 
of progress. 


EXAMPLE OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In the governmental field, the contribution 
which this Nation will make to the winning 
of this war and the raving of the world’s econ- 
omy, while maintaining its own free self- 
government, must be such as will demon- 
strate the soundness and feasibility of giving 
opportunity to individual citizens to govern 
themselves. 

Recognizing the imperfections of our own 
Government, yet recognizing its extraordi- 
nary values, it becomes doubly important for 
us to preserve its fundamentals throughout 
this time of crisis. A vigorous and positive 
recognition of the freedoms which we have 
guaranteed in our written Constitution is 
essential. A dedication of each of us to 
generous and fair public service is essential. 
Mutual respect for one another by all of us, 
in place of conflict between class and class, 
is essential. A recognition of our own short- 
comings and the making of a constant effort 
to contribute our full share to the common 
progress is essential. A recognition of the 


‘in America is essential. 
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value of differences of opinion and of the im- 
portance of the preservation of the rights 
of minorities, and of the two-party system 
Finally, as men be- 
come more and more numerous, and mcre 
and more cependent on each other through- 
out the world, a deep faith, both in man 
and in God, is more and more essential. 


“E PLURIBUS UNUM” 


America may look ahead with confidence, 
provided she egain transiates into action the 
familiar guiding principles of her past so 
simply expressed on her coins, “E pluribus 
unum”—‘“From the many, one”—is the same 
underlying principle sometimes restated in 
the phrases, “In unity there is strength”— 
“United we stand. Divided we fall.” It ap- 
plies not only to the necessity for our States 
to unite in the Nation, but for our people 
to unite with another, and for the nations 
and people of the world to act in harmony, 
not in discord. 

“IN GOD WE TRUST” 


The motto “In God we trust” is a simple 
expression of our fundamental faith that 
there is a common and divine purpose in the 
existence of mankind and that we are serving 
that purpose when we preserve at all costs 
the principle of freedom for development of 
the character and the capacity of the indie 
vidual citizen. 


CRISIS AT END OF WAR 


A crisis In the life of America, and in the 
life of the world, will come when the war 
ends. This will involve not only a crisis in 
international relations and the issue of now 
to build a world-wide foundation of future 
security for humanity, but also a crisis on 
the home front. Fear has been expressed of 
a serious post-war depression that should be 
avoided if possible. Any great readjustment 
brings difficulties, whether it be from world 
peace to world war or back again from world 
war to world peace. But in this difficult prob- 
lem there also will be bound up a great op- 
portunity. 

At the end of the war there necessarily will 
arise a demand for goods to meet the needs 
of a world at peace that will exceed anything 
ever known. There will be a need for every- 
thing from food and clothing to houses, auto< 
mobiles, refrigerators, and personal luxuries 
that will be so great that it will open the 
door to world-wide industrial recovery if 
wisely handled. The crisis will come in choos 
ing the fundamental course to be followed, 
If, at that moment, America’s faith in indi- 
vidual enterprise and initiative guides our 
course and preserves freedom of opportunity 
for the small businessman as well as the 
large, for the farmer, laborer, and industrial- 
ist alike, then, the example of a free civiliza- 
tion in America will bring to the world the 
greatest advance in standards of living and 
in the development of individual character 
that the world has known. If, on the other 
hand, the heavy, hard hand of state regi- 
mentation and governmental ownership takes 
control, we shall have won the war only to 
lose our freedom to some form of a totali- 
tarian state under whatever new name it 
may be hidden. Governmental leadership 
and cooperation will be needed, but govern- 
mental ownership, operation, and dictation 
must be prevented. 


CONCLUSION 


Let us prepare to meet that issue now. 
We will do well to direct our thinking to- 
ward that crisis. Let us, therefore, highly 
resolve here and now, while there is still time 
to consider it deeply, that come what may 
in this war, or after it, that freedom shall 
not perish from the earth but that the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence of 1776 
shall be the declaration of human liberties 
and opportunities for our children, as it was 
for our ancestors. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
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OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 6, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if the Members of the House are 
really interested in the saturnalia of cor- 
ruption that has been carried on by the 
private utilities of this country for the 
last 10 years, they should read the rerorts 
of the proceedings of the trial now going 
on in St. Louis, Mo. I want the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Winter], who 
manifested more misinformation in his 
speech the other day than almost any 
other man who has yet attempted to dis- 
cuss the power question, to read those 
reports. I want the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Reep] to read 
them also, 

This misconduct has been going on in 
practically every State in the Union, and 
until the American people rise up and 
stamp it out we are not going to get jus- 
tice for the power consumers of America, 
and the private utilities are going to con- 
tinue their attempts to destroy our rural 
electrification program. 

If you want to get a picture of the 
saturnalia of corruption these utilities 
have carried on in practically every State 
in the Union, and one that will make you 
shudder, read carefully the following 
newspaper articles: 

[From St. Charles (Mo.) Banner-News of 

January 18, 1941] 

Power Trust CORRUPTIONISTS BROUGHT TO 
TRIAL—Lov1Is EGAN INDICTED WITH ELECTRIC 
COoMPANY—FEDERAL GRAND JURY ACTION 
FOLLOWS PROBE OF POLITICAL ACTIVITIES IN 
STATE 
Louis H. Egan, former president of the 

Union Electric Co. of Missouri, was jointly 

indicted with the company yesterday by a 

Federal grand jury on charges of conspiracy 

to violate and actual violation of the corrupt 

practices act of the Federal holding company 
law by making contributions to political can- 
didates in Missouri. and Illinois. 

There were eight counts in the indictment, 
one charging conspiracy and the others spe- 
cific violations. Each of the counts carries 
@ maximum punishment of 2 years imprison- 
ment and a fine of $10,000. 

Sixteen overt acts in support of the con- 
spiracy charge against Egan and the com- 
pany were set out in the indictment, includ- 
ing an allegation Egan on March 8, 1938, 


gave a check to Edmond Koeln, former city 
collector and Republican political power here, 
for political purposes. ; 


the defendants with 


mail on July 8 to Edward E. Hale, of Down- 
ing, Mo., who was seeking the office of repre- 
sentative in the legislature from Schuyler 


The fourth count of the indictment charged 


: 


In the fifth count the grand jury alleged 
a contribution was made through the mails 
November 5, 1938, to Joe Taylor, Scuthwest 
City, Mo., who was seeking the office of repre- 
sentative from McDonald County. 

On October 28, 1938, the grand jury charged, 
in the sixth count, a contribution was made 
through the mails for the candidacy of J. N. 
Brockman, of Tuscumbia, Mo., who was seek- 
ing the office of judge of the county court of 
Miller County, in which a section of the util- 
ity’s Lake of the Ozarks property is situated. 

The seventh count of the indictment alleges 
a contribution was made July 9, 1938, to Otto 
Schoen, of Fornfelt, Mo., chairman of the 
Democratic county central committee of Scott 
County, in behalf of the candidacy of J. 8. 
Wallace, Sikeston, Mo., who was seeking the 
office of State representative from Scott 
County. 

The alleged conspirators, in the eighth 
count, are charged with making a contribu- 
tion January 1, 1939, to James P. Gorman, 
candidate for the office of assessor of Alton 
Township, Madison County, Ill. The contri- 
bution was made in person by Laun to Gar- 
mon at Alton, the grand jury alleged. 


[From the St. Charles (Mo.) Banner-News of 
May 26, 1941} 
VICTORY TO THE CRUSADERS FoR Goop 
GOvERNMENT 


The Union Electric today agreed to give up 
the fight and to pay the $175,000 fine as- 
sessed by the court for violation of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act by interfering in St. 
Charles elections. 

This unprecedented victory, accomplished 
in the circuit court under the able scrutiny 
of Judge E. B. Woolfolk, by one of the young- 
est prosecutors in the State, David A. Dyer, 
brings about a revelation. 

All through St. Charles fight for municipal 
ownership of a light plant, there were people 
here, influenced by propaganda, who believed 
or pretended to believe that the crusade of 
the Banner-News against acts of the power 
company was merely a part of a newspaper 
fight. 


Lt. Gov. Frank G. Harris and two unsuc- 
cessful candidates for public office yesterday 
received 


and F. M. Henry, of Sedalia, were also brought 
into the case as the recipients of registered 
letters mailed by Laun or his secretary, Miss 
Muriel Miller, who had earlier testified many 
registered envelopes containing currency were 
sent to officeholders and candidates by Laun. 

Andrew J. Murphy, of Louisiana, Mo., mem- 
ber of the State Unemployment 
tion Commission; his wife and his son, An- 
drew, Jr., testified concerning a $500 political 
contribution received in an envelope which 
Mrs. Murphy said contained the card of Frank 
J. Boehm, former executive vice president of 
the company. 

The money was received following a con- 
versation with Laun, at which time Laun said 


of the State since 1933, said Laun gave him 
$200 in cash when, at Laun’s request, he 
visited the utility’s lobbyist in the Union 
Electric Building while a candidate in 1932. 
The money was in $10 bills, he related. He 
later testified he had received Christmas gifts 
of some type of an electric appliance for suc- 
ceeding years from Laun. 

Former State Auditor George E. Hackmann, 
Republican nominee for the office in 19382 and 
1936, related that in August 1936 he went to 
Laun’s office at the latter’s request and was 
given $200 or $250 in cash. 

“Mr. Laun said at the time he wanted to 
assist me to get the nomination,” Hackmann 
Telated, “but he didn’t say whose money it 
was. He got the money from his desk.” 


[From the Kansas City Times of January 29, 
1942] 

CAMPAIGN Girt oF $750—Roscor C. PATTERSON, 
FoRMER UNITED States SENATOR, TESTIFIES 
AT TRIAL 
Sr. Louis, January 28.—Roscoe C. Patter- 

son, former United States Senator, of Spring- 

field, testified today that when he sought re- 
election in 1934 he received a $750 campaign 
contribution from Frank J. Boehm, vice pres- 
ident of the Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
He was a witness in the Federal court trial 
of Union Electric and its former president, 
Louis H. Egan, on charges of conspiracy and 








‘violation of the corrupt-practices section of 
the Holding Company Act of 1935. 
Patterson, a Republican, said that in the 
1934 campaign he met Herber Nations, Jef- 
ferson City, and Ben Linhardt, former Jef- 
ferson City , at a St. Louis hotel 
and went them to meet Boehm. Pat- 
terson stated Boehm gave him an envelope 
= he discovered later, contained $750 


Patterson said he later talked to Egan but 
that no mention was made of the incident 
in Boehm’s Office. Eagan offered no contri- 
bution, the witness related. 


ae ae February 4, 
Supertopey PLAN—ForMerR EXECUTIVE oF 
Union ELectric TeLts of SCHEME To Or- 
GANIZE UTILITIVNS ON STATE-wipE Basis—- 
OPERATORS IN WESTERN MissouRI REJECTED 
Proposal, ALBERT LAUN TeEsTIFIES, TO “Buy 


Orr” ASSEMBLY—OBJECTIVE Was To CONTROL - 


Every SENATOR AND REPRESENTATIVE, HE 

TreLits Court 

Sr. Louis, February 3.—Albert C. Laun, 
former vice president of the Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, continuing his frank recital 
of the firm’s political activities, told today in 
Federal court of a plan in 1934 to organize 
@ superpower lobby of Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, and St. Louis utilities. 

Union Electric and its former president, 
Louis H. Egan, are on trial charged with vio- 
lation and conspiracy to violate the corrupt 
practices section of the Holding Company 


Act. 

Early in 1934, he said, he was directed by 
Frank J. Boehm, the executive vice president, 
to prepare maps showing the State legislative 
districts, their representatives, and the utili- 
ties having interests in each district. 

He also was asked to “break down” among 
the concerns the cost of legislative work on 
the basis of expenditure of not more than 
$1,500 for each of the 34 State senatorial dis- 
tricts and a ceiling of $200 for each of the 150 
house members. 

SOME REJECT THE SCHEME 


The plan was broached to Charles H. Mayer, 
of St. Joseph, and Ben C. Adams, of Kansas 
City, at a meeting attended by Egan and rep- 
resentatives of the North American Co., Union 
Electric parent corporation, Laun related. 
He said the western Missouri utility men 
rejected the scheme. 

Boehm did the bulk of the talking in expo- 
sition of the plan, protesting that Union 
Electric had carried the burden of legislative 
work for all the utilities in the State, the wit- 
ness testified. He said Mayer declared the 
Cities Service interests would have no part 
in it and Adams expressed himself as being 

ually o d to it. 
va eidiiciaa withees at the trial, A. L. Mc- 
Cawley, former State senator, from Carthage, 
related that Laun had told him in 1934 that 
“the power lobby has divided things up” and 
one of its representatives in the western part 
of the State probably would give him a con- 
tribution. McCawley did not mention any 
such gifts, but he said he got $100 from Laun 
in 1938, when he ran for the house. 

Laun asserted that James F. Fogarty, presi- 
dent of North American, knew about his 
lobbying. He said in June or July 1937, at 
Boehm’s request, he prepared a compilation 
of the effects of his legislative work for 
Fogarty’s information. 

A BONUS FOR GOOD JOB 

“I made a scientific and accurate study,” 
Laun said, “and showed that Union Electric 
and associated companies benefited one and 
one-half to two and one-half million dollars 
@ year by the killing of bills detrimental to 
the company and the passage of those favored 
by the company. I asked Bochm later what 
Fogarty thought of it, and Bochm said Fo- 
garty thought I did a good job. I got a bonus 
that year.” 
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Early in 1939, Laun said, he was sent to 
Ww to carry a message to Fogarty, 
because Boehm feared the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission agents investigating the 
company would tap the wire if he attempted 
a telephone conversation. 

“T delivered the message Boehm had given 
me,” Laun went on. “I said: ‘Mr. Fogarty, 
Mr. Boehm told me to tell you that the 
8. E. C. investigation is not funny and it is 
not going to wash out. * * * I was told 
you would understand.’ 

“*Yes,” he replied, ‘I understand.’ He 
added, ‘One other thing—I want to be in a 
position to say that I have never met you.’” 

“You are now in that position, Mr. Fo- 
garty,” Laun said he replied. 

GEORGE BRYANT PAID $7,500 

Laun disclosed in his testimony that George 
Bryant, while State parole commissioner, was 
employed by Union Electric during the 1935 
session of the legislature to do “undercover” 
work against bills considered detrimental to 
the company’s interests. Bryant was paid 
$7,500, equal to his State salary. 

At the 1937 session of the legislature, Laun 
went on, Bryant told him he could not con- 
tinue working for the utility because the poli- 
ticians with whom he dealt in his lobbying 
came to him to get favors from the parole 
board. 

To replace Bryant, Laun said he engaged 
Judge Nike Sevier, of Jefferson City, but had 
to pay him $9,000. Laun said he got the 
money from Boehm and delivered it to Sevier 
in cash. The same arrangement for employ- 
ment of Sevier was made for the 1939 legis- 
lature, he testified. 


[From the Kansas City Times of February 
5, 1942] 
Say Ecan Gave FunpsS—CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
REPUBLICANS ARE REPORTED AT TRIAL 


Sr. Louis, February 4—Two Government 
witnesses testified today that Louis H. Egan, 
former president of the Union Electric Co., 
of Missouri, made money contributions to 
Republican politicians in 1936 and 1938. 

Egan and the company are charged with 
conspiracy and violations of the corrupt 
practices section of the holding company act. 

The Government asserts the company, un- 
der Egan's direction, built up a political slush 
fund totaling $591,000. Today’s witnesses 
were the first in 15 days of trial who said 
Egan personally made payments for political 


purposes 

A. L. Shapleigh, hardware company execu- 
tive and a member in 1936 of the National 
Republican Finance Committee for Missouri, 
identified from the witness stand a journal 
of Missouri contributions which listed Egan 
for $500 checks September 6 and October 9, 
1936. 

Shapleigh also identified another entry 
purporting to show a $250 contribution by 
Frank J. Boehm, former executive vice presi- 
dent of Union Electric. 

Edmond Koeln, committee collector for 26 
years, related he received $250 each from 
Egan and Boehm March 10, 1938, as contri- 
butions to the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

He quoted Boehm as saying: “This money 
is out of my own pocket, but I don’t want to 
be named as the donor.” 


Mr. Speaker, if you have read these 
insertions carefully, you can understand 
why the people of Missouri are over- 
charged more than $24,000,000, the peo- 
ple of Kansas—Mr. WINTER’s State— 
more than $12,000,000, and the people of 
all States more than $1,000,000,000 a year 
for their electric lights and power. 

No wonder these utilities are now 
turning heaven and earth to keep the 
T. V. A. and its yardstick rates out of 
Kentucky. 
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Letter From a Farmer Constituent 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning i received a letter from one of 
my constituents which has made me feel 
heartsick. The letter is as follows: 


; , Wis., February 4, 1942. 
Hon, WILi1aM H. STEVENSON, 
Congressman, Third District, Wisconsin, 

Dear Sim: We wish to thank you for the 
book on Infant Care we received from you. 
However, the future looks very dark for baby 
and her three brothers and sister. ’ 

We live on a farm we beught with a Fed- 
eral land bank loan in 1934. Last July the 
bank foreclosed their mortgage. 

Since we moved here we have built every 
building, barn, house, hen house, garage, and 
milk house. We built the barn the first year, 
and in 1939 we lost cur house ay fire and have 
built this, our present house, in ’39 and °40. 
In ’37 we lost 5 head of work horses with a 
sleeping sickness. Since 1987 we have con- 
sistently tried to get help from the Farm 
Security Office for additional loan to pur- 
chase milk ccws and horses. Now, we have 
raised 4 colts, making 6 work horses, and we 
also have 10 milk cows and 10 heifers, 3 
heifers to freshen in April. This will make 
us 13 milk cows this year, and wecan handle 
20 on this farm. 

On February 2 I was at the Farm Security 
office and tried to apply for a loan for more 
milk cows, and also for a refinance plan for 
holding the farm. As we have p’aced all our 
earnings in buildings and improvements, and 
have tried to gain a home for our children on 
this farm, we would do anything possible to 
stop the foreclosure. I asked the Adminis- 
trator if we could work on a 50-50 basis until 
our debt was paid. But he informed me he 
had a similar case for over a year but as yet 
could not obtain an appraiser. And as we are 
about to lose our farm there was nothing he 
couid do for us on any basis. Now, that isn’t 
a very nice thing to have to tell your wife 
and children when returning home. 


This farm consists of 120 acres, 99 acres of 
cropland, balance open and wooded pasture. 
The soil is clay loam and rolling, but not 
hilly. My wife’s grandfather grubbed and 
broke all of the work land. 

It surely does not seem fair to the farmers, 
who have worked on their farms through the 
lean years and improved those farms with 
5-cent hogs and 20-cent butter, to have to 
face starting over somewhere else. When 
their debts can be paid twice as easy, with 
our country crying for more prceduction in- 
stead of overproduction, and in the face of 
this emergency, when every American will do 
all they can to preserve our country for our 
children. We all know our Naticn has gone 
threugh one of the worst depressions in his- 
tory, but the people are more united in the 
common cause than ever before. 


Isn’t there some way, somewhere, that I can 
obtain help, and keep this home? Does the 
Federal land bank need this farm worse than 
my family? I know were we given half a 
chance we could again help ourselves and pay 
for our home. As four of the children have 
been born on this farm we surely would do all 
we could to keep this home for them. 

Thanking you very kindly, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 





M. H. 
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The McKellar-Sumners Bill (H. R. 6045; 
S. 2060) To Amend the Foreign Agent 
Registration Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, the Congress 
has recently passed the McKellar-Sum- 
ners bill in an effort to remedy the de- 
fects of the Foreign Agent Registration 
Act. The latter act and its administra- 
tion received thoroughgoing scrutiny in 
a report of the Institute of Living Law, a 
summary of which appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp on August 14, 1941. 
More recently the institute, a group of 
able lawyers and social scientists, has 
prepared en analysis of the McKellar- 
Sumners bill and the manner in which 
it meets the deficiencies in the earlier 
act. Their analysis follows: 


ANALYSIS OF MCKELLAR-SUMNERS BIL. (H. R. 
6045; S 2060) To AMEND THE FoREIGN AGENT 
REGISTRATION ACT 


The fact that the United States is now at 
war with the Axis Powers makes it more im- 
portant than ever before that the American 
public be given the means to identify and 
counteract the poison of antidemocratic 
propaganda. The removal of Axis diplomatic 
and consular staffs from the scene may have 
temporarily upset the Axis propaganda ma- 
chine, but it is only reasonable to expect that 
preparations for this contingency were made 
long in advance and that the role which these 
agents played has been passed on either to 
other diplomatic and consula: staffs of sup- 
posedly independent nations which are in 
fact more or less under Axis domination or 
to supposedly independent groups and in- 
dividuals in the United States that are 
actually in the service of Axis interests. 
Some of these propaganda activities on be- 
half of the enemy will now come under the 
head of treason, and will be punishable as 
such, but the servants of the Axis in this 
country will know how to skirt the borders 
of treason and sedition, and in the large field 
of propaganda that is disloyal but net ac- 
tually criminal, it is more important than 
ever that the American public have the great- 
est possible measure of enlightenment and 
the readiest access to the facts, in order to 
be able to smash the Axis propaganda attack. 

From this standpoint, the McKellar-Sum- 
ners bill (H. R. 6045; S. 2060) must be con- 
sidered an important step forward in public 
enlightenment. The bill represents a care- 
fully worked out scheme of regulation 
whereby the propaganda activities of fore-gn 
agents in the United States would be sub- 
jected to a continuous spotlight of publicity. 

The basic purpose of the bill, like that of 
the Foreign Agent Registration Act of 1938," 
which it would supersede, is to meet the 
menace of totalitarian propaganda, not by 
the totalitarian method of suppression, but 
by the democratic method of exposure and 
education summed up in the Biblical pre- 
cept: “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free” (John 8:32). 

This method of exposure and education, 
directed at foreign propaganda, has won the 
near-unanimous support of the American 


1Act of June 18, 1938, 52 Stat. 631, as 
amended August 7, 1939, 53 Stat. 1244; 22 
U. S. Code 233a-233q. 





press and public. Sturdy defenders of 


liberties, such as the American Civil 

ties Union, have upheld this hod of ex- 
posure and education as one in co nity 
with our highest democratic ions. Only 
the Communists, Nazis, and and 
their various sympathizers and fellow trav- 
elers, have offered any opposition. to this 
effort of the American democracy to identity 
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and the motivation of these assaults upon 
our eyes and ears. 
LOOPHOLES OF THE 1938 ACT 

The loopholes of the 1938 act were analyzed 
in some detail in a report of the Institute of 
Living Law, published in June 1941? It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to repeat this analy- 
sis. The conclusions of that study, however, 
may be bricfly summarized: 

1. The 1938 act, as interpreted by the State 
Department, gave a blanket exemption to 
many of the most dangerous propagandists 
from all the requirements of the act. 

2. As for those propagandists who were not 
entirely exempted from the requirements of 
the act, the information that they were 
required to supply in their registration state- 
ments was practically worthless. The regis- 
tration forms issued by the State Department 
omitted all questions relating to the actual 
propaganda activities of the registrants and 
secured only the most meager forms of infor- 
mation concerning their names, addresses, 
and various other items of secondary 
importance. 

3. Whatever information was collected 
under the 1938 act was in effect concealed 
in the files of the State Department instead 
of being vigorously publicized. 

In general, the report of the institute 
concluded : 

“An objective analysis of the operations 
of the Foreign Agent Registration Act. must 
convince any unprejudiced observer that the 
act has been rendered a dead letter—of no 
practical importance in exposing the propa- 
ganda activities it was designed to expose” 
(at p. 25). 

Underlying this failure the institute report 
pointed to two underlying defects: First, that 
the registration provisions of the act were 
poorly drafted, from a technical standpoint, 
and left the act wide open to evasion; and, 
second, that the administration of the act 
had been vested in an agency, namely, the 
Division of Controls in the State Department, 
which was not geared to “the democratic 
purpose of bringing correct information to 
the American people which the act was de- 
signed to effectuate.” Accordingly the insti- 


* The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 
29, 1941, contains, at pp. A4696-A4698, a 
summary of this report in the form of an 
extension of remarks by Representative 
Voornis of California on August 14, 1941. 
The original report was published by the 
Institute of Living Law, 340 Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
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question of how effectively these defects are 
eliminated under the provisions of the McKel- 
lar-Sumners ‘ill. Secondarily, the question 
will be considered whether this new bill in- 
volves new defects or new i 

The three essential defects noted in the 
1938 bill relate to (a) coverage, (b) the char- 
acter of the information required, and (c) 
the method of publicizing information ac- 
quired. Each of these points merits con- 
sideration. 

WHO IS COVERED? 


The 1938 Foreign Agent Registration Act, 
as interpreted by the State Department, al- 
lowed four large loopholes through which 
some of the most dangerous totalitarian 
propagandists were able to evade compliance 
with the registration provisions of the act. 
The first was the loophole given to “sub- 
agents.” The ruling of the State Depart- 
ment that “subagents” of either registered or 
exempt agents were not subject to the regis- 
tration requirements‘ permitted most of the 
German propagandists in this country to es- 
cape the registration requirements either on 
the ground that they were employed as agents 
by some agency which had itself registered or 
on the ground that they were employed by 
consu's or other individuals exempt from 
registration. Since the agents that did regis- 
ter were not required to disclose even the 
identity of those persons working for them, a 
complete mantle of secrecy was offered to 
almost the entire corps of Nazi propaganda 
agents operating in this country. 


The new act eliminates this loophole by 
defining the term “foreign principal” in such 
a way as to include individuals financed or 
subsidized by foreign governments or foreign 


®See statement of Senator McKELLar in 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of November 17, 1941, 
at p. 9135 

*Regulations Governing Agents of Foreign 
Principals and of Foreign Governments, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C., 1939, 
p. 10. 








tical parties,® and, further, by establish- 
very broad criterion of agency. Under 
two definitions any person who en- 
in propaganda or publicity work for 
ny foreign government, any foreign political 
party, or any individual, partnership, associa- 
tion, corporation, or organization that is sub- 
sidized or directed by a foreign government or 


5 (b) The term foreign principal includes— 

(“1”) [the] “a” government of a foreign 
country, [a political party of a foreign coun- 
try] “and a foreign political party;” 

(“2”) “an individual affiliated or associ- 
ated with, or supervised, directed, controlled, 
financed, or subsidized, in whole or in part, 
by any foreign principal defined in clause 
(1) of this section 1 (b);” 

(“3”) a person [domiciled abroad] “out- 
side of the United States, unless it is estab- 
lished that such person is an individual and 
is a citizen of and domiciled within the 
United States or that such person is not an 
individual, is organized under or created by 
the laws of the United States or of any State 
or other place subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States and has its principal place 
of business within the United States. Noth- 
ing in this clause (3) shall limit the opera- 
tion of clause (5) of this section 1 (b);” 

(“4”) [any foreign business, partnership, 
association, corporation, or political organi- 
zation,] “a partnership, association, corpora- 
tion, organization, or other combination of 
individuals organized under the laws of, or 
having its principal place of business in a 
foreign country;” 

(“5”) a domestic “partnership, association, 
corporation, organization, or other combina- 
tion of individuals,” subsidized directly or 
indirectly, in whole or in part, by any [of 
the entities described herein] “foreign prin- 
cipal defined in clause (1), (3), or (4) of this 
section 1 (b);” 

*(c) “Except as provided in section 1 (d) 
hereof,” the term agent of a foreign princi- 
pal Emeans] “includes”— 

(“1”) any person who acts [or engages] or 
agrees to act, “within the United States, 
whether or not pursuant to authorization or 
contractual relationship”, as a public-rela- 
tions counsel, publicity agent, “information 
service employee,” [or as agent, servant] 
“servant, agent,” representative or. attorney 
for a foreign principal; [and shall include 
any person who receives compensation from 
or is under the direction of a foreign prin- 
cipal;] 

(“2”) “any person who within the United 
States collects information for or reports in- 
formation to a foreign principal; who within 
the United States solicits or accepts com- 
pensation, contributions, or loans, directly 
or indirectly, from a foreign principal; who 
within the United States solicits, disburses, 
dispenses, or collects compensation, contri- 
butions, loans, money, or anything of value, 
directly or indirectly, for a foreign principal; 
who within the United States acts at the 
order, request, or under the direction, ex- 
press or implied, of a foreign principal;” 

(3) “any person who assumes or purports 
to act within the United States as an agent 
of a foreign principal in any of the respects 
set forth in clauses (1) and (2) of this sec- 
tion 1 (c); and” 

(4) “any person who is an officer or mem- 
ber of the active or reserve military, naval, 
or other armed forces of any foreign princi- 
pal defined in clause (1) of section 1 (b) 
hereof, or who is an officer of or employed 
by any such foreign principal; and proof of 
any affiliation or employment, specified in 
this clause (4), of any person within a period 
of 5 years previous to the effective date of 
this act shall create a rebuttable presump- 
tion that such person is an agent of a for- 
eign principal.” 

(NoTE.—Matter quoted is new; matter in 
black brackets appears in the 1938 act but 
not in the proposed new legislation.) 
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foreign political party is required to register, 
unless he comes within one of the explicit 
exemptions of the act. 

A second loophole in the 1938 act was that 
offered to unincorporated associations. The 
original act, as was pointed out in the in- 
stitute report, failed to require the officers of 
an unincorporated association to register. 
The statutory requirement that the asso- 
ciation itself register was therefore unenforce- 
able, since a criminal prosecution may not be 
maintained against an unincorporated as- 
sociation.. This loophole has been eliminated 
by the inclusion in the McKellar-Sumners 
bill of a specific provision requiring officers of 
an unincorporated association to execute reg- 
istration statements on behalf of the associa- 
tion." ° 

A third loophole in the 1938 act was found 
in the exemption which that act offered not 
only to diplomatic and consular officers of 
foreign governments (sec. 3 (a)) and to offi- 
cials of foreign governments (sec. 3 (b)), but 
also to any “person employed by a duly ac- 
credited diplomatic or consular Officer of a 
foreign government who is so recognized by 
the Department of State, other than a public- 
relations counsel or publicity agent, whose 
name and the character of whose duties as 
such * * * employee are of record in 
the Department of State” (sec. 3 (c)). The 
fact that a person claiming exemption under 
section 3 (c) was not required to make any 
such claim, except as a defense in an actual 
criminal prosecution, meant that the public 
never could, under the Foreign Agent Regis- 
tration Act, secure adequate information con- 
cerning those foreign propagandists who re- 
ceived their pay from consular officials. Since 
in fact most important propaganda agents 
of the antidemocratic powers, at least, have 
been employed by diplomatic or consular 
officers, this exemption was a particularly seri- 
ous limitation on the possible efficacy of 
the act. 

This situation was not cured by the pro- 
vision limiting exemptions, under section 
3 (c), to foreign agents whose duties were 
“of record in the Department of State.” The 
various bureaus and divisions of the State 
Department contain all sorts of records, It 
would be very easy for a foreign propagandist 
to arrange to have some statement of his 
duties placed in some State Department file, 
but it would be almost impossible for any 
ordinary American citizen to secure access to 
such a file. 

The McKellar-Sumners bill, by virtue of an 
amendment recommended by the Senate sub- 
committee and approved by the Senate, re- 
quires that a State Department record upon 
which any exemption under section 3 (c) is 
based must be a public record. While the 
intent of Congress might have been more 
clearly expressed if the statute had required 
a specific register of foreign propagandists em- 
ployed by diplomatic and consular officers, it 
may be hoped that the State Department and 
the Department of Justice will interpret the 
language actually used by Congress in such 





‘Section 7: “Each officer, or person per- 
forming the functions of an officer, and each 
director, or person performing the functions 
of a director, of an agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal which is not an individual shall be 
under obligation to cause such agent to exe- 
cute and file a registration statement and 
supplements thereto as and when such filing 
is required under secs. 2 (a) and 2 (b) hereof 
and shall also be under obligation to cause 
such agent to comply with all the require- 
ments of secs. 4 (a), 4 (b), and 5 and all other 
requirements of this act. In case of failure 
of any such agent of a foreign principal to 
comply with any of the requirements of this 
act, each of its officers, or persons performing 
the functions of officers, and each of its direc- 
tors, or persons performing the functions of 
directors, shall be subject to prosecution 
therefor.” 
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a@ way as to achieve the congressional intent 
that those foreign propagandists who claim 
exemption from the act under section 3 (c) 
must make known their claim in advance, 
In the course of Senate subcommittee hear- 
ings a representative of the Institute urged 
the entire elimination of the section 3 (c) 
exemption, and it remains to be seen whether 
the compromise solution adopted will achieve 
the result that Congress intended. 

The fourth serious loophole in the coverage 
of the 1938 act is found in sections 3 (d) and 
3 (e) of that act, which exempt from reg‘s- 
tration requirements persons “engaging or 
agreeing to engage only in private, nonpo- 
litical, financial, mercantile, or other activi- 
ties in furtherance of the bona fide trade or 
commerce of such foreign principal” or “in 
activities in furtherance of bona fide religious, 
scholastic, academic, or scientific pursuits, or 
of the fine arts.” 

Apart from other defects of this languege, 
it is inadequate in that it offers an exemption 
to any person who agrees to engage in nonpo- 
litical activities, even if he actually engages 
in political activities. This defect could have 
been corrected by substituting for the phrase 
“engaging or agreeing to engage only” the 
phrase “who neither engages nor agrees to 
engage in any activities other than.” Possibly 
courts will construe the actual language in 
that sense. But there is a more substantial 
defect in this exemption. The institute re- 
port, in dealing with these exemptions, com- 
mented: 

“Finally, when the act exempts from regis- 
tration requirements persons active in fur- 
therance of the ‘bona fide trade or commerce’ 
of foreign principals, or of ‘bona fide * * * 
scholastic, academie, or scientific pursuits, or 
of the fine arts,’ it lays down standards which 
are inapplicable to totalitarian states. It is of 
the essence of totalitarianism that commerce, 
education, science, and art, as well as busi- 
ness, must be subordinated to the interests of 
the state. The most effective agents of for- 
eign totalitarianism are those who operate in 
commercial, scientific, and educational circles. 
These exemptions, therefore, do much to de- 
stroy any possible efficiency of the existing 
law,” (at p. 14). 

Unfortunately the McKellar-Sumners bill 
repeats without substantial change the ex- 
emption clauses of the 1938 act and even ex- 
tends these exemptions in one minor particu- 
lar by adding an exemption for individuals 
making collections on behalf of foreign chari- 
ties, who are already required to register under 
the Neutrality Act of 1939.° The continuance 
of these exemptions, which have already done 
so much harm, is hard to justify. The elimi- 
nation of section 3 (d) and section 3 (e) from 
the bill would make possible more complete 
coverage of foreign agents without injuring 
any bona fide artist, teacher, or other servant 
of a foreign power. If these individuals are 
not ashamed of their foreign connections, 
they should be glad to record them for public 
scrutiny. 

If, however, it could be shown that the out- 
right abolition of these exemption clauses 
would result in serious and undesirable con- 
sequences, it might be possible to avoid some 
of the disadvantages that now flow from 
these exemption clauses by providing that all 
persons claiming exemptions under section 
3 (d) and 3 (e) should notify the Attorney 
General and that the Attorney General should 
maintain for public inspection a list of indi- 
viduals and organizations claiming such ex- 
emption. The following amendment might 
be added to section 3 (e) of the bill, to carry 
out the foregoing suggestions: 

“The exemptions allowed under paragraphs 
(d) and (e) of this section shall not apply 
to any person wh? would otherwise be re- 
quired to register as a foreign agent unless 
such person has notified the Attorney General 


*Act of Nov. 4, 1939, sec. 8, 64 Stat, 
4, 8; 22 U.S. C, 245j-7. 
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in writing that he claims exemption under 
these paragraphs, specifying the ground or 
grounds of such claim; Such claims to ex- 
emption shall be public records and open to 
public examination and inspection under the 
same conditions as are prescribed by section 
6 of this act with respect to registration state- 
ments.” 


CHARACTER OF INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY 
REGISTRANTS 


Under the 1938 act those who actually did 
register were not required to submit any in- 
formation concerning their actual activities. 
Neither were they required to disclose their 
actual relationship to their unless 
this relationship were set forth in a formal 
contract of employment. Registrants could 
in fact fail to give any useful information at 
all about. themselves, in view of the many 
loopholes in the 1938 act permitting the 
masking of personal identities through the 
use of “front” organizations, dummy officers, 
subagencies, and the abandonment and re- 
christening of organizations.’ 

In view of the complete failure to secure 
useful information concerning the activities 
of foreign agents under the 1938 act, the 
institute suggested numerous modifications 
of the act and of the regulations issued there- 
under, designed to secure from all registrants 
full and detailed information as to identity, 
activities, principals, and finances. 


In this respect the McKellar-Sumners bill 
represents a tremendous advance in the di- 
rection of securing useful and pertinent in- 
formation. 

Section 2 of the original act has been en- 
tirely rewritten. The amended section 2 re- 
quires each registrant to set forth, among 
other items of information, all documerts 
and all agreements relating to its organiza- 
tion, a complete list of the registrant’s em- 
ployees, with a statement of the nature of 
each job, an identification of the foreign 
principals for whom the registrant is acting, 
and the extent to which such foreign prin- 
cipals are supervised or subsidized by any 
foreign government or political party, a com- 
plete accounting of all the financial affairs 
of the registrant, and a detailed statement 
of its activities. 

Furthermore, section 4 of the McKellar- 
Sumners bill provides, in effect, for the reg- 
istration of political propaganda as well as of 
political propagandists. Every registered 
agent is required by this section to file with 
the Attorney General copies of all materials 
of political propaganda transmitted in the 
United States mails or in interstate com- 
merce, together with full information as to 
the places, times, and extent of such trans- 
mittal. The term “political propaganda” is 
given a broad definition to cover material de- 
signed to promote in the United States racial, 
religious, and social dissension, as well as ma- 
terial inciting to violence either in the United 
States or in any other American republic.” 


®*See institute report, The Administration 
of the Foreign Agent Registration Act, pp. 
14-19. 

” The term “political propaganda” includes 
any oral, visual, graphic, written, pictorial, or 
other communication or expression by any 
person (1) which is reasonably adapted to, 
or which the person disseminating the same 
believes will, or which he intends to, prevail 
upon, indoctrinate, convert, induce, or in any 
other way influence a recipient or any sec- 
tion of the public within the United States 
with reference to the political or public in- 
terests, policies, or relations of a government 
of a foreign country or of a foreign political 
party or with reference to the foreign pol- 
icies of the United States or promote in the 
United States racial, religious, or social dis- 
sension, or (2) which advocates, advises, in- 
stigates, or promotes any racial, social, politi- 
cal, or religious disorder, civil riot, or other 
conflict involving the use of force or violence 


With respect to its 


1938 act. 


METHOD OF PUBLICIZING INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING REGISTRANTS 

When Congress enacted the Foreign Agent 
Registration Act of 1938, it intended not sim- 
ply to secure the filing of registration state- 
ments but rather to turn upon foreign agents 
the pitiless spotlight of publicity. In this re- 
spect tae administration of the act entirely 
failed to carry cut the intent of Congress. 
The State Department, in its administration 
of the act, did not use press, radio, or any 
other channels of publicity to acquaint the 
public with the information secured from 
registrants. No press releases on the act 
the 3 years during 
which the act has been effective except one, 
which merely assured the public that regis- 
tration affords no grounds for assuming that 
the registrant is engaged in unpatriotic ac- 
tivities. The sum and substance of the State 
Department’s effort to throw the pitiless 
spotlight of publicity upon foreign propa- 
gandists registered under the 1938 act was 
the publication of a mimeographed list of 
registrants without indexes, without classi- 
fication, without any word of description of 
the agents, or any word of information about 
them except their addresses. The institute 
report suggested that, in order to carry out 
the intent of Congress, vigorous steps should 
be undertaken to bring to the attention of 
libraries, agencies of the press, and other 
channels,of public information the informa- 
tion secured under the Foreign Agent Regis- 
tration Act. 

The McKellar-Sumners bill meets the 
problem of publicizing information squarely 
and effectively. In the first place, it requires 
each foreign agent engaging in propaganda 
to deposit copies of the propaganda with 
the Librarian of Congress and with the At- 
torney General, and further requires that 
the propaganda as actually distributed is to 
be prefaced or accompanied by— 

“A true and accurate statement, in the 
language or languages used in such political 
propaganda, setting forth that the person 
transmitting such political propaganda or 
causing it to be transmitted is registered un- 
der this act with the Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C., as an agent of a foreign 
principal, together with the name and ad- 
dress of such agent of a foreign principal and 
of each of his foreign principals; that, as 
required by this act, his registration state- 
ment is availabie for inspection at and copies 
of such political propaganda are being filed 
with the Department of Justice; * * *” 
(sec. 4 (b)). 

The act further provides: 

“The copies of political propaganda re- 
quired by this act to be sent to the Librarian 
of Congress shall be available for public in- 
spection under such rules and regulations as 
he may prescribe (sec. 4 (c)). 

“For purposes of the Library of Congress, 
other than for public distribution, the Post- 
master General is authorized upon the request 
of the Librarian of Congress, to forward to 
the Library of Congress 50 copies, or as many 
less thereof as are available, of all foreign 
prints exciuded from the mails by him under 


in any other American republic or the over- 
throw of any government or political subdi- 
vision of any other American republic by 
any means involving the use of force or vio- 
lence. As used in this section 1 (j), the term 
“disseminating” includes transmitting or 
causing to be transmitted in the United 
States mails or in interstate commerce o; 


offering or causing to be offered in the United ° 


States mails;” (sec. 1 (j)). 
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of section 1 of title 12 of the act 
of June 15, 1917 a ©. S. C. 343), as well as 
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Kellar-Sumners bill 


guage of a bill can reveal the lines of its 
administration, it would seem that the Mc- 
Kellar-Sumners bill does not introduce any 
new elements of public inconvenience or any 
infringement upon our civil liberties. 

To this general statement a minor qualifi- 
cation may be suggested. It may well be that 
the definition of foreign agent by section 1 
(c) of the new bill is too broad. The second 
numbered paragraph under section 1 (c) in- 
cludes in this definition any person “who 
within the United States solicits or accepts 
compensation, contributions, or loans directly 
or indirectly from a foreign principal.” 

If the term “foreign principal” in this 
clause had its usual meaning, the clause 
would be unobjectionable. But section 1 (b) 
of the new act extends the meaning of “for- 
eign principal” to include all individuals sub- 
sidized by foreign countries or foreign politi- 
cal parties and even all individual foreigners 
and foreign organizations not so subsidized if 
they are domiciled abroad. In view of the 
interrelation of sections 1 (b) and 1 (c) it 
would appear that any individual who bor- 
rows money from a relative living abroad or 
who accepts compensation for the sale of 
groceries to a person who is a foreign agent 
would come under the obligation of register- 
ing as a foreign agent himself. This seems 
unreasonable and is the kind of unreasonable 
extension of a valid principle that might serve 
to discredit the entire act. 

This unfortunate result could be avoided 
by revising the clause quoted above from the 
second numbered paragraph of section 1 (c) 
so that it would read: “Who within the 
United States solicits or accepts compensa- 
tion, contributions, or loans directly or indi- 
rectly from a government of a foreign country 
or from a foreign political party.” 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The objectives of the McKellar-Sumners 
bill are such as to commend themselves to all 
individuals who believe that the American 
democracy should be fully and fairly apprised 
of the sources of foreign propaganda. In its 
draftsmanship the McKellar-Sumners bill 
represents a carefully planned and well- - 
organized legal mechanism for the achieve- 
ment of its acknowledged purpose. As noted 
above, there are a few points upon which 
the details of the legislation are capable of 
improvement, the most important of such 
points being that as to the exemption of per- 
sons agreeing to engage only in commercial, 








educational, or other specified purposes. It 
may be hoped that these minor defects will 
be remedied by amendments before they have 
worked serious injury. 

It remains to be said that even with these 
minor defects the bill represcnts a tremendous 
advance over the well-intentioned but wholly 
inadequate statute which it would supplant. 

It should be recognized, finally, that no 
statute, no matter how carefully drafted, is 
self-executing. Americans are peculiarly 
prone to believe that we solve a problem when 
we pass @ law. But the problem of foreign 
propaganda is a continuing one and no law 
that we pass on the subject could do more 
than initiate a process of dealing with it. 
That process can be only as effective as the 
organization, the personnel, and the appro- 
priation allowed for its administration will 
permit. Therefore, those who wish to see the 
objectives of the McKellar-Sumners bill real- 
ized must continue their efforts to see that 
the legislation, if enacted, is adequately ad- 
ministered. 

The officials and employees charged with 
this task of administration should be in- 
dividuals whose devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples is beyond question and whose knowl- 
edge of the functioning of foreign propa- 
ganda is adequate for the task of investiga- 
tion and exposure. Legislation of this sort 
cannot safely be entrusted to individuals 
who are unaware of the intricacies of foreign 
movements and countermovements. 

Finally, the responsible officials in whom 
the administration of the amended Foreign 
Agent Registration Act is to be placed must 
have full opportunity to select employees 
who can render the most competent service 
in the checking of registration statements 
of foreign-controlled organizations and in 
the tracking down of relationships between 
foreign governments and parties and their 
agents in the United States. Unfortunately, 
this is a subject on which few American cit- 
izens have any expert knowledge, because, 
until very recently, no Government agency 
has seriously studied this problem and pri- 
vate individuals and organizations have gen- 
erally lacked either the interest that would 
lead to thorough studies or the facilities of 
investigation that would make such studies 
effective. This means that to carry on the 
tasks in question the Federal Government 
will have to utilize such help as it can secure 
from refugees and other recent immigrants 
to the United States, whether citizens or non- 
citizens, who have carried on the struggle 
against totalitarian machines in various parts 
of the world where those propaganda ma- 
chines have, temporarily, achieved their ob- 
jectives. In the past few years many of these 
immigrants have tried to put their informa- 
tion at the disposal of various Federal agen- 
cies and have almost uniformly been rebuifed 
either because the officials approached took 
the position that it is undignified to deal with 
members of “inferior” races or nations or be- 
cause various statutes which regard Govern- 
ment jobs not as jobs to ke filled by the most 
competent available individuals but rather as 
political plums to be equitably distributed 
among the different voting groups of our pop- 
ulation according to States and special vot- 
ing blocs, prevent the employment of non- 
citizens even where they possess unique 
qualifications for a necessary job. 

Thus, it is a fact, for instance, that a num- 
ber of startling recent exposures of secret 
maps and documents showing Nazi plans for 
the United States -nd South America involve 
materials widely known in German anti- 
Nazi circles for many years, but attempts to 
bring these materials to the attention of re- 
sponsible Federal officials have been frus- 
trated again and again. It is important, 
therefore, if the administration of the 
amended Foreign Agent Registration Act is 
to be effective, that the administration be 
in the hands of officiais who are free, both 
legally and emotionally, to utilize effective 


aid whatever be the race or citizenship status 
of the individual who offers it. Certainly, 
the appropriations made for the administra- 
tion of this act should not be subject to the 
limitation currently written into depart- 
mental appropriation ‘acts, which prevents 
the payment of any part of such appropria- 
tions for the salary of noncitizens not al- 
co, employed by the department in ques- 
on, 

Finally the question of appropriations 
should be realistically faced. There are today 
thousands of foreign agents in the United 
States spending millions of dollars annually 
to subvert American public opinion™ It 
would be utopian to suppose that this tre- 
mendous machinery of foreign propaganda 
can be effectively fought and opposed unless 
we are willing to be as realistic as are certain 
foreign powers in determining and providing 
for the costs of this work. A Congress that 
passes the McKellar-Sumners bill should be 
willing to appropriate at least $3,000,000 a 
year (not quite the cost of a 3-cent stamp to 
each American citizen) to secure its effective 
enforcement. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to 


include an editorial from this week’s. 


issue of the United States News, by David 
Lawrence, entitled ““‘The New Alibi.” 
THe New ALIBI 
(By David Lawrence) 


A new alibi for incompetence and neglect 
of duty appeared last week. 

It is that “all of us were responsible” and 
hence Pearl Harbor happened. 

This is but another way of saying that 
everybody’s business was nobody’s business, 


“Thus, William Power Maloney, Justice 
Department attorney in charge of special 
propaganda-exposure activities of the Crimi- 
nal Division of that Department, estimated 
on December 1, 1941, that the propaganda 
funds of Germany alone in this country now 
amount to more than $30,000,000. Mr. Ma- 
loney’s statement, as reported in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of December 1, 1941, at 
p. 12, reads as follows: 

“There’s better than $30,000,000 on deposit 
in the United States today dedicated to de- 
stroying the American way of life through 
propaganda for Hitler and his war machine. 
We can’t touch it because it’s American 
money, raised in this country, and doesn’t 
leave this country. 

“The source? Gifts; money-raising stunts; 
business donations from some Americans who 
honestly believe in the Nazi methods; some 
who contribute because they hate the Jew; 
some because they're just simply stupid. But 
they are American citizens. 

“Our so-called propaganda squad is the first 
time any single outfit has had the authority 
to go over the whole picture. It is more than 
amazing; it, is astounding what we are un- 
covering. Now that we can deal with the 
whole picture, instead of just biting off a 
little hunk here and a bit there, we are get- 
ting into one of the most intricate machines I 
have ever seen.” 
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that under our system of government where- 
by power is delegated by the people to the 
President and the Congress it was up to the 
electorate to tell the Government how to take 
proper measures to assure the safety of Amer- 
ican lives and property. This is a plea in 
avoidance. 

It is time the American people were told 
the unvarnished truth. 

It is time all the facts about Pearl Har- 
bor—both inside and outside the harbor on 
those fateful days of last December—were 
revealed, and not half-truths or adroitly 
worded phrases that conceal the true nature 
of the defeat suffered by the United States 
Army and Navy at Hawaii. 

It is time that responsibility be fixed for 
what has happened. The American people 
can take it. But can the administration 
stand the scrutiny of an objective investiga- 
tion? 

Since Pearl Harbor the administration has 
Squelched an investigation by members of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. Orders 
came from the Executive to vote down the 
resolution of inquiry. Nor has any court 
martial of Admiral Kimmell or General Short 
been ordered. If hush-hush is to be the 
policy, then the courts martial may never 
be held, because every officer has a right to 
be heard in his own defense and a court- 
martial proceeding would give us all the 
facts. So far as is known no charges have 
as yet been formally filed against either Ad- 
miral Kimmel or General Short, so they can- 
= ask for a court martial to defend them- 
selves. 


REVEALING ERROR MAY AVERT MORE PEARL HARBORS 


The explanation of this may be that the 
administration fears an inquiry will make the 
people jittery. Another argument is that no 
good can be accomplished now by a post 
mortem. 

But if the same incompetence still remains, 
if the same attitude toward major strategy 
still prevails, then an airing of the mistakes 
and a fixing of responsibility may save Amer- 
ica from more Pearl Harbors. 

What the American people are entitled to 
know is who is really running the Army and 
Navy. Is it the civilians who guessed wrong 
in relation to the events prior to December 7? 
Have the men who know Pacific strategy been 
permitted to function? Have the men who 
know the Far East been given a real voice 
in making naval strategy? Are naval officers 
still being hampered by civilian interference? 


NEED FOR INQUIRY INTO REPORTS OF FAVORITISM 


It is no use to make Admiral Kimmel and 
General Short the goats. Some students of 
naval affairs are convinced that, despite the 
lack of cooperation between the local com- 
manders at Hawaii, the primary mistake made 
was in deploying the fleet as it was deployed 
according to orders from Washington. 

Who, for instance, ordered virtually the en- 
tire Pacific Fleet concentrated in one place— 
Pearl Harbot—so it could be a target for sud- 
den attack? Who overruled the officers who 
objected to such strategy? To answer those 
questions is not to bring back the 3,000 boys 
who died because of that blunder, but it may 
be effective in saving other lives. For the 
American people have a right to see operating 
the high command only those men who are 
entitled by training and experience to direct 
the destinies of our naval forces today. 

This is no time for the venting of service 
grudges and petty prievances inside the Gov- 
ernment. Too many naval officers have felt 
the sting of what might be called political in- 
terference and too many have been impressed 
by the oft-heard report in Washington that if 
you are a “yes man” and possess the favor of 
the administration, you can go places in the 
Navy. Too many naval officers are afraid even 
to talk privately to the congressional come 
mittee members for fear of reprisals. 
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could come? 

The average citizen feels helpless when he 
knows things are going wrong in Government. 
He says, “What can I do?” But he, too, can 
put pressure on his Senator or Representative. 


He can get others to do likewise. No false 
propaganda about “morale” should dissuade 
the people from demanding that no matter 
how black the news or how adverse the tid- 
ings, Congress should do its duty. Congress 
must insist that efficiency shall replace ineffi- 
ciency, fairness shall replace unfairness, and 
that intrigue and petty politics shall be 
eradicated from the offices of Government 
when there’s a war on. It isn’t necessary to 
disclose troop movements or war plans to 
ferret out inefficiency or inexperience. 

How seriously is the administration taking 
some aspects of this war? If the forecasts 
that we may suffer air bombardments are 
true, then why has the civilian defense or- 
ganization been managed by a group of 
social-welfare workers and brain trusters? 
Isn’t this a military matter? Why wasn’t 
some, retired officer of proved experience 
given charge of the whole civilian defense 
job from the beginning? What possible rea- 
son was there for putting James Landis— 
Harvard law school dean and left winger—or 
flighty Mayor LaGuardia and a retinue of 
artists, motion-picture stars, and the like, 
into key posts in an agency which has such 
a grave military responsibility? 

And why does the President of the United 
States find time to arrange a fireside chat on 
the progress of the war, to be hooked up by 
radio with the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s series of dinners across the country 
on February 23, at which $100 a plate is to 
be collected from officeholders defense con- 
tractors, and the like to help pay off the 
$600,000 Democratic Party debt? And why 
was the chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee permitted to issue that statement 
of innuendo—the statement that to elect a 
Republican Congress next autumn would be 
equivalent to a major military defeat, be- 
cause such a Congress supposedly would be 
hostile to the President? 

Is FLYNN ATTACK ON REPUBLICANS AN AID TO 
UNITY? 

Mr. Roosevelt told the newspapermen last 
Friday that he favored the election of Mem- 
bers of Congress loyal to the Government's 
war program irrespective of party, and that 
he had not read Mr. Flynn’s statement. But 
isn’t it the duty of the leader of the Demc- 
cratic Party to know when such an important 
statement is issued by the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee? For such 
a blunder as this, should not Mr. Flynn be 
publicly rreproved and the statement re- 
pudiated by the Democratic National Com- 
mittee members themselves in all parts of 
the country? 

Mr. Flynn thinks a Congress of one party 
and Executive of another would create con- 
fusion. This is tantamount to urging that 
no election be held at all. The Republicans 
have cooperated 100 percent since Pearl Har- 
bor and can be expected to give all the sup- 
port needed to prosecute the war effectively. 
But would it not be desirable on domestic 
policy at least to have a check on the Execu- 
tive? 

TRUTH WILL SAVE US FROM DANGERS OF 

COMPLACENCY 

Supposing Willkie Republicans controlled 

the new Congress. Has Wendell Willkie been 





confirmed or denied officially by our Gov- 
ernment. 

Why is it that mostly the favorable news is 
given out? Have we had no losses, military 
or naval, since December 7? Isn’t the public 
being led to believe that all is well, and isn’t 
this going to produce the very complacency 
that lulls people to sleep and slows up pro- 
duction? A reasonable frankness is essen- 
tial to the winning of the war and to the 
morale of the American people, who will 
double and redouble their efforts and sacri- 
fices when they know the truth about the 
most difficult and dangerous war the United 
States has ever faced since the Republic was 
founded. 





Handicaps to Fighting Efficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock appearing in the New York 
Times of February 8, 1942: 


Pusitic Stow To Garasp Spireir or War Ur- 
GENCY—RUSSIAN VICTORIES, MacArTHUR’S 
LONG STAND, AND PROBLEMS OF JOBS AND 
Prorits Keep ALARMS ALLAYED—CONFIDENT 
TALKS A FACTOR 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, February 7.—Reports from 
the country continue to assert that the spirit 
of urgency and alarm, so needful for a suc- 
cessful war effort, is not rising at the pace of 
war production. It is still lagging and slug- 
gish, and susceptible of easy relapses, accord- 
ing to officials who think that the establish- 
ment of this attitude is not second, but en- 
twined with, the attainment of production 
capacity in matériel. 

In seeking the causes of this condition the 
searcher comes quickly upon a number of 
obvious ones: The distance of war from cur 
shores, except for the submarine activity off 
the Atlantic coast; the continuous commu- 
niques of steady Russian advance; the pro- 
tracted resistance of General MacArthur in 
the Philippines against overwhelming odds; 
the long succession of confident speeches and 
statements by those in office; the basic im- 
plication in most of our school textbooks, 
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quent fall, of the spirit required for a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war: 


questions to Members of Congress, of which 
this is a typical comment: “Why don’t you in- 
troduce a bili to pay our soldiers and sailors 
double for fighting on Sunday?” But in the 


condition, once more the doubt arises whether 
“things can be so bad,” with reference to the 
prospect of victory in the war. 

Coeval New Dealism. The charges in Con- 
gress this week that, through failure to check 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
insistence on going ahead with the St. Law- 
rence waterways project, the administration 
is diverting money and suppiies essential for 
the immediate fighting forces are merely an 
echo of accusations from the country. In 
Arkansas and Texas, the hoarding of metals 
by the Rural Electrification Administration 
is well known. In New York State many lo- 
calities know that if steam plants and trans- 
mission links for existing facilities were sub- 
stituted for the Massena project, the cost 
would be a fraction of that proposed in the 
other enterprise, and thousands of tons of 
steel and copper could be saved for bombers, 
tanks, and ships needed by the fighting 
forces. 


QUESTIONS OVER NEW DEAL 


Local businessmen in touch with the War 
Production Board have heard that it is dis- 
posed to permit Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration to duplicate existing power lines to 
the Arkansas aluminum plant, with a conse- 
quent consumption of copper and steel, and 
it doesn’t take long for a report like this to 
spread throughout a wide area. The effect, 
according to information received here, has 
been to suggest to citizens either that the 
New Deal is pursuing its social-economic 
schemes without regard to war necessities, or 
that these necessities cannot be as great as 
they have been represented to the people to 
be. 

Job making. Rightly or wrongly (this cor- 
respondent thinks the former), the country 
has been imbued with the belief that there 
is great waste and lost motion in the Federal 
establishment; that there are three or four 
times too many well-paid Government press 
agents working in the same field; that the 
administration continues to resist the dis- 
mantling of nondefense agencies, and that 
such establishments as the Office of Civilian 








and the Office of Facts and Figures 
being used to make places for adminis- 
tration favorites. 

It developed this week that two of Mrs. 

protégés had jobs created for 

Office of Civilian Defense, of 
an official, which are as fancy 
and for which—were 
necessary—the incumbents have dis- 
qualifications. One protégé, a 
dancer whom the public did not en- 
Mrs. Roosevelt's enthusiasm, was 
to have been on the Office of 
Defense pay roll since November at 
as large ~s that of a major or a lieu- 
t commander. Another, a motion-pic- 
actor, is being paid at about the rate 
General MacArthur’s compensation. 
LARGE INFLUX OF WRITERS 


In Office of Facts and Figures, which thus 
far has done nothing, Mr. Mellett’s Office of 
Government Reports, or Colonel Donovan’s 
Office of Coordinator of Information, or Mr. 
Rockefeller’s bureau could not have done, if 
assigned to do it, accessions to the staff at 
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periodicals, who are having a good time in the 
war capital, but who were probably more 
useful in the jobs they left. And it is still 
impossible to tell from the various descrip- 
tions Director MacLeish has given of the 
functions and authorities of Office of Facts 
and Figures why it should not be set down as 
a mere friendly extravagance by the adminis- 
tration. 

War censorship: This presents a real 
dilemma for officials who are not concerned 
with politics or the forthcoming elections. 
But since the public does not clearly under- 
stand their problem and gets only the often 
misleading results, the effect has been to 
spread optimism through the country and 
check the required rise of the spirit of urgency 
and alarm. For what they consider the com- 
pulsions of security and the need to keep 
valuable information from the enemy these 
officials pass out the bad news sparingly and 
in vague terms and highlight the good news. 
One consequence has been a succession of 
triumphant headlines, of which “MacArthur 
hurls back Japs” and “Navy joins MacArthur” 
are examples. 

PUBLICITY POLICY 


Every few days, observing the results of 
what they feel must be their publicity policy, 


the officials solemnly warn the press and the - 


radio not to make the news seem good. Then 
they feed out more bulletins on the bright 
side because they cannot yet be persuaded 
that the benefits to the country ef a truer 
balance would not outweigh certain confirma- 
tions of success for the enemy. 

The long failure to inform the people of 
the extent of the Pearl Harbor disaster, now 
2 months in the past, is a glaring example. 
Even if the Japanese do not know the details, 
they know the consequences. And by now 
repairs must have been completed. If a full 
and frank statement is quickly made in Wash- 
ington, the missing national spirit will get 
one of the many prods it needs. 





America First Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, we Mem- 
bers of the House who believed we could 
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foresee what faced our country, in a 
world at war, came in for a great amount 
of criticism, and even the threat of polit- 
ical annihilation at the hands of the 
America First Committee. 

I have read with much interest the 
opening proceedings of the Laura Ingalls 
case, especially the statement of her at- 
torney, James F. Reilly, that: 

She met Baron von Gienanth, second sec- 
vr of the German Embassy, who told 

er: 

“The best thing you can do for our cause 
is to continue to promote the America First 
Committee.” 


It is also very interesting to read the 
press release of a certain individual most 
prominent in America First Committee 
activities, who now claims his numerous 
utterances before Pearl Harbor were cor- 
rect. He does not seem to have any con- 
ception of the disunity he created 
throughout the Nation, and how difficult 
he and others made it for this adminis- 
tration to increase the production of vital 
war materials so sorely needed at this 
time. 

The dissatisfaction and unrest created 
by the America First- Committee, and 
their speakers even reached the rank 
and file of the conscripted personnel of 
the Army, so that it was difficult to prop- 
erly train our armed forces. 

Surely the Secretary of the German 
Embassy was correct in his statement as 
to what was best for their cause and what 
was worst for America. 





Federal Housing in Cold Climates 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr.CLASON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
essential goals of the war program is the 
construction of housing projects for our 
industrial workers who have found local 
housing facilities inadequate in commu- 
nities where great war industries are lo- 
cated. The Federal Works Agency is 
engaged in the stupendous task of pro- 
viding the necessary residential units for 
families whe have moved into thesé areas. 
It is carrying out a much-needed building 
campaign to alleviate shortages wherever 
they have developed. In so doing, the 
officials of the Agency have learned that 
the requirements for one section of the 
country do not fit the needs of another 
section. Mistakes have been made and 
they are doing their best to prevent their 
recurrence. For instance, they have 
learned that in the South adequate 
porches are essential to the well-being of 
their tenants. In the northern cities, 
where low temperatures prevail for long 
periods, efficient heating systems are im- 
perative. 

In Chicopee, Mass., many complaints 
were received from those living in the 
Sheridan Circle housing project because 
of unsatisfactory heating conditions. On 
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January 15, the Public Buildings Commit- 
tee called up the conference report on a 
defense housing bill for consideratidn of 
the House. On that occasion, I brought 
to Chairman Lanuam’s attention the pro- 
posed projects for Chicopee and Spring- 
field and the following colloquy ensued: 

Mr. Crason. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man about the building of housing in north- 
ern districts without cellars. 

Mr. LanwaM. In our hearings that matter 
Was very carefully considered. One of the 
reasons for increasing the cost here is because 
of the fact that in those climates we are 
insisting that they build houses with cellars. 
Cellars are not necessary in some of the 
southern parts of the country, but they are 
very necessary in some sections. 

Mr. Crason. In western Massachusetts the 
temperature last week got as low as 40 below 
zero, as indicated by a newspaper clipping I 
have in my hand. I am wondering if the 
chairman is satisfied that all new construc- 
tion in that area hereafter will have cellars 
provided? 

Mr. Lanuam. This is our understanding; 
and, in our judgment, it would be folly in 
the building of houses in climates of that 
character not to provide them with cellars. 


Mr. Speaker, on December 16, 1941, I 
had first raised the issue that cellars are 
essential in the proper construction of 
housing units in western Massachusetts 
in a letter to Dr. Clark Foreman, who 
was then special assistant in the Office 
of the Administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency in the following letter: 

DEcEMBER 16, 1941. 
CLARK FoREMAN, 
Special Assistant, Office of the 
Administrator, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. ForEMAN: I am enclosing the clip- 
ping from the Springfield (Mass.) Union con- 
cerning the difficulties which the occupants 
of the families of the Westover Field noncom- 
missioned officers are having in heating their 
homes in Sheridan Circle, Chicopee Falls. 

You will recall that I read you excerpts 
from this article and also conveyed to you 
complaints I had received from other sources 
when I talked with you on the telephone 
yesterday. 

Your investigation of this condition and 
such steps as you may take to remedy it will, 
indeed, be appreciated by all concerned. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLEs R. CLASON. 


Mr. Speaker, 2 days after my interroga- 
tion of Chairman Lanuam on the floor of 
the House I received a reply to my letter 
to Dr. Foreman from Sherwood L. 
Reeder, Acting Director of Defense Hous- 
ing. I believe that the letter is of real 
interest to those concerned with Federal 
housing projects: 


FEDERAL Works AGENCY, 
Washington, January 17, 1942, 
The Honorable Cuar.es R. CLason, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN CLASON: Reference 
is made to your letter of December 16, 1941, 
addressed to Clark Foreman, regarding diffi- 
culties which the occupants of Sheridan 
Circle at Chicopee Falls are having in heating 
their homes. 

We have conducted an investigation of the 
heating problems with reference to faulty oil 
burners. This project has 200 units. Forty 
complaints were received by the housing 
manager. Of these, 28 involved routine ad- 
justment of the burners. Twelve were very 
serious, and remedial steps were taken by 
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the housing manager as rapidly as possible 
to prevent recurrence. Of the 12 serious con- 
ditions, only 1 involved the replacement of 
® defective oil burner. 

Fuel oil for each unit is purchased by the 
tenant and stored in a separate storage tank. 
One of the principal reasons for complaint 
received by the housing manager resulted 
from the tenants allowing the level of oil in 
the storage tanks to reach a level below which 
satisfactory operation of the burners could 
be expected. Tenants have been requested by 
the housing manager to carefully watch oil 
levels so that air-lock does not again occur. 

We have recently contacted the housing 
manager, who informs us that he is handling 
the heating problem satisfactorily. Further, 
we have instructed him to inform us im- 
mediately should a serious condition develop 
which needs assistance from this Office. 

We appreciate your interest in the defense 
housing program, and if we can be of assist- 
ance to you in the future, please do not hesi- 
tate to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
SHeERwoop L. REEDER, 
Acting Director of Defense Housing. 


Mr. Speaker, on January 20, I wrote to 
Chairman Lanham calling further atten- 
tion to our exchange of views in the 
House and on January 24 received a reply 
from Alan Johnstone, general counsel of 
the Federal Works Agency, as follows: 


FEDERAL Works AGENCY, 
Washington, January 24, 1942. 
The Honorable CHar.Les R, CLASON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Crason: Mr. LANHAM has 
sent to me and asked that proper considera- 
tion be given here to the views expressec by 
you in your letter of the 20th to him and in 
the debate on the floor of the 15th, when the 
Lanham Act was under consideration, with 
respect to the construction of cellars in 
houses in northern Massachusetts. 

Perhaps we have made some mistakes there, 
and we are glad to have it called to our at- 
tention. This is to assure you that we will 
make every possible effort to correct any that 
come to our attention that might have oc- 
curred in the early construction and to pre- 
vent them in the future. A careful study is 
now being made of the possibility within the 
funds available, to including cellars in houses 
in the northern part of the country, and, I 
hope that we may be able to work out a solu- 
tion that will take advantage of your good 
Judgment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN JOHNSTONE, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. Speaker, on January 20 I wrote 
another letter to Gen. Philip B. Fleming, 
Administrator of the Federal Works 
Agency, as follows: 


JANUARY 20, 1942. 
Gen. Pui B. PLEMING, 
Administrator, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL FLEMING: Like many others, 
IT am greatly interested in the carrying out of 
the defense-housing program in an efficient 
manner, realizing that in dcfense areas it is 
essential that additional housing be provided 
at the earliest possible moment. It also 
seems to me that in constructing houses 
every effort should be made to meet the re- 
quirements of the climate in which the proj- 
ect is to be located. I am advised that at 
the Sheridan Circle project at Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., 200 units were built. Because of the 
cold weather experienced early in December, 
40 complaints were received by the housing 
manager. Of these, 28 involved routine ad- 
justment of the burners. Twelve were very 
serious and remedial steps were taken by the 
housing manager to prevent recurrences. Of 
the 12 serious conditions, only 1 involved the 


replacement of a defective oil burner. Since 
those complaints were entered there has been 
a really cold spell in western Massachusetts, 
with temperatures ranging from 5’ to 40° 
below zero. Ordinarily, houses in 5 area 
are built with cellars. If, in the first year 
their existence and when the weather was 
not particularly cold, complaints were re 
ceived from 40 tenants out of 200 that their 
units were not satisfactorily heated, the fu- 
ture of the whole project is not too bright, 
particularly as the et begin to show 
wear and tear. 

When the Lanham bin was before the 
House on January 15 in connection with an 
appropriation for $300,000,000, Chairman Lan- 
HAM, of the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, told the House that, in the 
judgment of the members of that committee, 
it would be “folly in the building of houses 
in climates of that character not to provide 
them with cellars.” He also stated that it was 
the understanding of that committee that 
all new construction in western Massachu- 
setts hereafter would have cellars provided. 

Iam advised by the United States Housing 
Authority that bids are out for a proj- 
ect in Chicopee and that bids will shortly 
be out for a project in Springfield. In each 
case, the specifications are for a different oil 
burning unit than used in the Sheridan 
Circle project, but the units will be con- 
structed without cellars. 

I am bringing this matter to your atten- 
tion because of the unfortunate experience 
with the Sheridan Circle project, and also 
because I would like to have you satisfy your- 
self that houses can be built within your 
price limits without cellars for western Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I also wish you would advise me whether 
or not Chairman LAnHAam has correctly 
stated the policy of the Federal Works Agency 
when he told the House that all new con- 
struction in western Massachusetts hereafter 
would have cellars. These projects are very 
important in this industrial area, and I hope 
that they will be constructed in such a man- 
ner as to give entire satisfaction. I am en- 
closing newspaper clipping showing the low 
temperatures which this area sometimes has. 
I also enclose marked copy of the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of January 15 setting forth 
exactly the statements of Chairman LanHAM 
to the House. 

I am also bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of Chairman LanHAm in the hope 
that due consideration will be given to the 
climatic conditions of western Massachusetts 
in determining the types of construction to 
be used. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLEs R. CLASON. 


Mr. Speaker, this letter was answered 
by Baird Snyder, Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency, on January 
26, in the following language: 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY, 
Washington, January 26, 1942. 
Hon. CHARLES R. CLASON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEar CONGRESSMAN CLASON: The condition 
which you called to our attention in your 
letter of January 20, indicating that the lack 
of basements resulted in cold houses, is un- 
fortunate. 

On previous occasions the Government 
learned that in the North, where it is ex- 
tremely cold, it is a rather difficult thing 
properly to heat a house which has no base- 
ment because of the cold air being adjacent 
to the underside of the floor. 

Attempts have been made in the past to 
correct this difficulty by having a circulating 
warm-air system which would use the space 
under the house for a plenum chamber, and 
with such circuiation have the air which has 
been warmed continuously flowing under the 
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— than the coupe & in low original 
I think I can assure you that adequate pro- 
visions will be taken to avoid the repetition 
of this error. 
Sincerely yours, 


SNYDER, 
Acting Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, following these and other 
personal contacts with various Govern- 
ment officials, I believed cellars would be 
included in all permanent houses built 
hereafter in western Massachusetts. I 
assumed that Mr. Snyder’s letter meant 
that projects already approved at Chico- 
Pee and Springfield, Mass., would be so 
designed as to carry out the expressed 
policy. However, I was advised by other 
Officials in the United States Housing Au- 
thority that bids would be let in February 
for the construction of 300 units for 
Springfield without cellars. I was also 
told that new and more efficient oil burn- 
ers would be included in these buildings 
than the burners installed in earlier proj- 
ects. As I felt that the policy which had 
been adopted by the committee should 
prevail at Springfield, inasmuch as the 
contract had not then been let, I again 
sought Chairman Lanuam’s aid both in 
Person and by letter to prevent the possi- 
bility of another mistake being made. I 
advised him that— 


I do not believe that these houses will have 
proper resale value for the Government at 
future dates because they have no cellars. 
Further, from your reply to me in the House 
on January 15, I was of the opinion that such 
construction would not be permitted longer. 


I also took the matter up with Mr. 
Snyder, telling him that I understood 
from my contacts— 

That the United States Housing Authority 
did not feel bound by the remarks made by 
Congressman LANHAM and you and intended 
to carry out the new Springfield and Chicopee 
projects without cellars but with an improved 
type of oil heater. I gathered that the United 
States Housing Authority is not in agreement 
with Congressman LANHAM and you on the 
need for cellars in cold climates. I believe 
with your architects that the expenditure of 
$400 to $500 for a cellar for each unit is very 
wise, even from a financial standpoint, be- 
cause of the greatly increased value which it 
gives to the completed building. 


Mr. Speaker, yesterday I conferred fur- 
ther. with Mr. Snyder, Mr. Seaver, and 
Congressman Lanham. This morning I 
spoke with General Counsel Johnstone. 
All of these gentlemen appreciate the se- 
riousness of the situation. From their 
statements I am extremely hopeful that 
alterations in present plans will be made 
whereby cellars will be included in the 
Springfield project now getting under 
way and that cellars will hereafter be in- 
cluded in all permanent buildings in New 
England as a matter of policy. 

I believe that in cities it is advisable to 
construct housing which not only at the 








present time but for a considerable period 
of years will be available for proper living 
quarters. Our population is increasing 
quite rapidly. It may be several years 
after the war ends before communities 
are able to catch up with their normal 
housing requirements. In the future the 
houses in these Federal housing projects 
may be just as important in relieving a 
difficult post-war situation as they are 
necessary today in furnishing homes for 
those producing necessary munitions. 





The Dies Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter received 
by me from the American Civil Liberties 
Union, of New York City, and my reply 
thereto: 


AMERICAN Civit LIBERTIES UNION, 
New York, February 7, 1942. 
To Members of the Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: Congressman Martin Dress, of 
Texas, chairman of the Special House Com- 
mittee Investigating un-American Activities, 
is asking the House for another year’s exten- 
sion and $100.000 to pursue his investigations 
begun in 1938. 

The unsavory record of the Dies committee 
is too well known for us to rehearse it. The 
net effect of the committee’s operations in 
the past has been only to arouse prejudice 
and intolerance while no concrete achieve- 
ments have resulted from its activities. Mr. 
Dies is attempting to justify an. extension 
on the ground that the committee is propos- 
ing a Nation-wide exposure cf the Ku Klux 
Klan, but nothing will be gained for na- 
tional defense and unity in the crisis we are 
facing by arousing the hysteria and fears 
which Mr. Dress’ fantastically inaccurate 
statements and loose charges promote. The 
established agencies of the Govermment are 
adequately equipped to protect the country 
against any subversive forces. 

The resolution to continue the Dies com- 
mittee must be defeated. We ask your co- 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp A. Ross, Chairman. 
ArTHur GARFIELD Hays, Counsel. 
Rocrer N. BALpwin, Director. 


Fesruary 9, 1942, 
Mr. Epwarp A. Ross, 
Chairman, American Civil 
Liberties Union, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: Your circular letter addressed to 
the Members of Congress under date line of 
February 7 noted. 

While Mr. Dies’ committee may have an 
unsavory record to you and your organiza- 
tion, nevertheless I fail to feel that way 
about what the committee has accomplished. 
They have done more to clear up and Clean 
up unsavory persons within this Nation than 
any other group to my knowledge in a long 
time. 

I am so fed up on people crawling behind 
the guise of civil liberties in order that they 
may conduct themselves to the detriment of 
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our national welfare that nausea is a mild 
definition. Civil liberties can only be ac- 
complished «through our form of govern- 
ment, and if we were to lose our form 
government, civil liberties, as presently 
fined, would immediately cease to exist; 
I think it is high time that any man 
woman in this Nation who has the 
spirit of love and patriotism in their hearts 
for this country of ours could well afford to 
submerge their so-called civil-liberty privi- 
leges until this war is over, at which time 
civil liberties will automatically return and 
be legitimately applied by those who have 
& proper interpretation of civil liberties. 

The language in your letter is personally 
offensive, and I would have a great deal more 
respect for your organization, if your letter 
expresses its ideals, if it would become more 
patriotic and less critical of constructive 
procedure, particularly under wartime con- 
ditions. 

Yours truly, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress. 


goBFe 





The Drifter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F, MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from one of Wisconsin’s 
prominent newspapers is from the pen 
of one of the leading editors of Wisconsin, 
Mark R. Byers, and is most timely. It is 
from the Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record- 
Herald of February 6, 1942, and should be 
read by every Member of Congress. It 
follows: 

THE DRIFTER 


I wonder why it is that our betters at 
Washington seem so insistently to be trying 


’ to stir up war hysteria among us common 


folks out here in the Middle West. I’m get- 
ting not a little fed up with the constant 
adjuration of the higher-ups that we aren’t 
taking this war seriously enough—that Mid- 
west Americans are far too smug and com- 
placent—that we don’t realize the seriousness 
of it all. 

I’ve been talking something like that, too— 
until just recently it occurred to me, after 
listening to another radio outburst from the 
head of a department in the war effort that 
is notoriously behind with its job, that about 
all I was doing was kicking up a froth and 
accomplishing little. 

Said I to myself, what’s my job in this war? 
To support the Government and saw wood 
at my own job, isn’t that right? Well, I 
suspect that for most of us that’s about all 
we can do, right now. If jumping up and 
down and beating the breast could accom- 
plish more, I’d be for it. 

But I think there’s enough of that already, 
especially in political circles. 

The sort of morale stimulation—I suppose 
that’s what it’s supposed to be—that’s com- 
ing out of Washington and other super- 
heated centers of patriotism would sound a 
lot better to me if the makers of it were doing 
their own jobs. 


I don’t like to be told my duty by a jour-’ 


nalist who has dug himself in for the dura- 
tion as a press agent in some Government 
department. 

As far as I can see, Wausau’s contribution 
to the war effort is being adequately taken 
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care of. Yesterday we printed the figure of 
the local sales of Defense bonds. Wausau 
accounted for nearly a half million dollars’ 
worth of a national total of a billion plus. 
Does that read like smug indifference? Our 
Red Cross chapter is going great guns, aad is 
famous around the State for its efficieucy. 
Even the Record-Herald newsboys are up 
among the leaders in the State in selling 
Defense stamps. Maybe the Civilian Defense 
People are not so active, but what is there 
for them to do, right now? Our county sal- 
vage outfit is moving right along, with the 
aid of hundreds of boys and girls and con- 
scientious housewives. And taxes * * *! 

Meanwhile Congress slips over, without a 
roll-call vote in the House so that any indi- 
vidual can be pegged, a bill to give every de- 
feated Congressman a pension for life. 

I think the criticism of our war effort 
would come better from some-other source 
than Washington. 

The facts are that the rest of the country 
is more alert to the possibilities of wartime 
in America than are some of those in official 
position. 

If they mean in their speeches, their formal 
observations, their studied release to the 
press, that we are not hysterical, I’m happy 
to say they are right. Regardless of what 
conditions prevail on the coast, we in the 
hinterland are contributing much just by 
keeping our heads. There has been no hy- 
phenate terrorism in this community, and it 
is the sincere aim of our citizenry that there 
shall be none. No more of the incidents 
that turned neighbor against neighbor in 
World War No. 1, I hope. 

But there’s a deep-seated, grim determina- 
tion, if I read our people rightly. We are 
concerned, we are anxious. How could it be 
otherwise when ve have boys at the front and 
are continually sending more? The possibil- 
ity of their deaths is always on our minds. 
And always on our minds, too, is the bitter 
thought that if Washington would talk less 
and saw wood harder our boys wouldn’t be 
fighting with their backs to the wall 

The trouble with too many of those chaps 
at Washington is that they have been stand- 
ing up for “pork” so long that they can’t see 
over the top of the trough. 

Not serious about this war? Listen— 

There were two big busses standing at the 
Record-Herald corner as I came to work yes- 
terday. A little knot of people were standing 
around them. On the courthouse annex steps 
a brass quintet was tootling away with On, 
Wisconsin. Then they switched to the Beer 
Barrel Polka. 

Somebody shouted something, and a group 
of young men carrying suitcases or bundles 
sorted themselves out of the little crowd, and 
moved toward the busses. Some were farm 
boys in boots and mackinaws. Some looked 
like clerks. Some were tall, some were short 
and stocky. All were young—so young. 

One or two waved back at the folks on the 
corner. Others looked straight ahead. : 

A pretty girl broke from the sidewalk, threw 
her arms around a tall youth in worn blue 
serge, and kissed him, hard. Then she turned 
away and walked off alone, fighting tears. 

A man of about fifty puffed hard on his 
pipe, and his work-worn wife touched her 
eyes with her handkerchief. She caught my 
eye upon her, and turned away angrily with 
her head held high. 

An older woman with a girl who was ob- 
viously her daughter unashamedly cried, 
while the daughter tried to comfort her, her 
own eyes streaming. 

And the band struck up Hot Time. 

The Drifter didn’t wait to see the busses 
pull out. It seemed like sacrilege to stand 
and gawk at the breaking of home ties, at the 
real, desperate sacrifices that some Americans 
are making, while so many of us just read— 
or write—the headlines and esteem ourseives 
as arm-chair strategists. Or slick politicos. 
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What I had seen is already a commonplace, 
repeated thousands of times all over the 
country month after month. It was the de- 
parture of the latest Marathon County con- 
tingent of men for the Army. 

I stumbled up the steps of the office as 
fast as I could go. and somehow I couldn’t 
see very well. * * 

0 maeiven thie toed Ube Out ee eattrteete 
his comfortable office after watching those 
lusty yourgsters fed into the hopper of 
Hitler’s crime against God and decency, the 
suffering of their quiet, brave parents. 

I’ve cussed Der Handsome Adolf plenty in 
my time, but never so murderously as yester- 
day morning. 

What a wave of murderous hate must con- 
verge upon the head of Corporal Schickel- 
gruber from the millions of such scenes that 
have been repeated over and over all around 
the world, by his agency! 

Not serious about this war? He lies who 
says sO. 

Marx R. BYERS. 





Are Farmers Being Asked To Sacrifice 
Too Much? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
closed letter from a constituent who 
resides in a small rural community, but in 
a wonderful farming section due to the 
very fertile land in that area, is self-ex- 
planatory. In view of the fact Mr. A. W. 
Enloe is a very progressive, civic-minded, 
public-spirited citizen, whether anyone 
agrees with all his views or not, every- 
one will admit that they are interesting 


and thought-provcking. The letter is as 


follows: 

ENLOE, TEX., February 5, 1942. 
Hon, WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: I am sure that the attitude of 
Secretary Wickard and Mr. Henderson is hav- 
ing the effect on the markets they were 
planned to have, but I believe it will be 
regretted before this war is over. 

It seems that the farmer is expected to 
help the war effort by raising his products for 
about 85 percent of parity and then pay his 
prcportionate part of its cost as a consumer, 
while labor is receiving almost everything they 
ask for, it seems. 

I well remember how labor was paid and 
how the boys in the Army were paid, and 
what prices the farmer received for prceducts 
during and after the last war; and I do not 
want us to have the same conditions that 
followed that peried, but I do not think that 
any one group of ctizens should be made to 
bear the burden of keeping down inflation 
while other groups are reaping rich harvests. 

I believe you will find that the things that 
have happened since the price-fixing bill was 
passed will have an adverse effect on the 
morale of civilians in most farming areas, be- 
cause it is very obvious that special privilege 
is shown labor and industry. 

With our young men who are not in the 
Army gone to some defense project to work, 
and making more each week than they did in 
any month before in their lives, it looks like 
the old men, the women, and children on the 
farms will be called on to do most of the 





sacrificing done by civilians, and yet are ex- 
pected to feed and clothe the rest of our 
people for a bare living. 

Labor was running things in France to suit 
their interests when their country was in- 
vaded and would make no sacrifices until too 
late. 

Please do not let this happen 

I know you will find the farmer willing 
to make any sacrifice that the rest of the 
people are called on to make, but he cannot 
compete with the defense industries for labor 
and produce the quantities of products asked 
of him at the prices expected by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Mr. Henderson and 
maintain a half decent standard of living. 

We will have an acute labor shortage on 
the farms of northeast Texas after planting 
time, and on until all defense projects in 
this area are finished, and I am afraid that 
the fields will not be tilled as they should 
to make maximum yields because you can- 
not use labor that does not know anything 
of growing crops to any advantage until they 
have had some experience. 

I hope everything is not as bad as it seems 
at present. 

Yours very truly, 


to us. 


A. W. ENLOE. 





Post-War Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave 
to extend my remarks by including a copy 
of resolution adopted at the eighth semi- 
annual convention of the Oregon State 
Building and Construction Trades Coun- 
cil, affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, asking that post-war work 
be done by private contract. The resolu- 
tion follows: 


Whereas the public-works reserve has al- 
ready started a program of encouraging com- 
munities to have in mind work projects in 
Order to take up the slack after defense in- 
dustries become less pressing; and 

Whereas the Eugene Water Board of the 
city of Eugene has already submitted to the 
public-works reserve some 25 projects it 
would like to have constructed at a roughly 
estimated cost of $1,176,000; and 

Whereas the public-works reserve is noth- 
ing more than a Work Projects Administra- 
tion set-up which organized labor has fought 
from its inception throughout this United 
States; and 


Whereas this policy or set-up, if permitted 
to continue with the use of public funds, will 
create a condition detrimental to the wage 
earners in the building industry because of 
the open-shop or antiunion attitude of same 
companies involved: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the State Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Oregon, as- 
sembied in this eighth annual convention in 
the city of Medford, go on record as opposing 
any and all such set-up contemplated by 
the public-works reserve, and that the execu- 
tive board of this convention contact the 
, Proper authorities representing the United 
“States Government in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., including the United States Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, and the United States 
Department of Labor, and petition them to 
insist that this work be done by private con- 
tract; and be it further 
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Resolved, That Congress immediately take 
such steps to enact laws that will preserve 
those who are now in the field as private 
contractors, thereby protecting those who are 
affiliated with the -trades depart- 
oS gama with the American Federation 
of A 





What Next? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
include an editorial from the pen of 
Hon. J. M. Grimes, distinguished citizen 
of Iowa, editor of the Osceola, Iowa, 
Sentinel. This editorial is worth while 
in that it reflects accurately and truly 
the feeling that the public has generally 
toward legislation such as the pension 
grab. At a time when the Nation is 
struggling in an all-out war, when Con- 
gress is preparing to increase the tax 
requirements to an unprecedented bur- 
den, the people will have little patience 
with unnecessary extravagance and cer- 
tainly none with indefensible measures 
like the pension matter. 

Only by a prompt repeal of th‘s act 
can a measure of confidence in the Con- 
gress be restored. 

The editorial is as follows: 

WHAT NEXT? 

Congress recently passed, and the President 
has signed, an amendment to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to include pensions for Mem- 
bers of Congress and the President. 

The measure went through without any 
blare of trumpets or publicity. It was not 
discussed through the press of the country 
or by Members of Congress with their con- 
stituents insofar as is now known. The idea 
seemed to be to put it over while the public 
Was war minded and millions regarded as 
small change. 

For years there has been a Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. Employees under civil service 
have paid a percent of salary into a Federal 
fund, and under prescribed conditions the 
donor may later draw an annuity. 

No one has ever thought seriously about 
including the President or the Members of 
both branches of Congress, the latter receiv- 
ing a salary of $10,000 a year, mileage, and 
clerk allowance. Old-fashioned ideas of econ- 
omy, common sense, modesty, and propriety 
are passé with the bunch of spenders who 
have forgotten how to subtract Federal ex- 
pense from income or to recognize a deficit. 
To them, more expense than income means 
better business, and why worry about the 
future? 

In the House, we understand, there was no 
roll call, obviating the necessity of Members 
going on record. This method is often used 
when there is some doubt about the attitude 
of the voters back home. It gives an oppor- 
tunity to carry a little water on either shoul- 
der as the occasion may demand. Senator 
Norris and Senator Brrp were outspoken 
against the amendment in the upper cham- 
ber. 

With the Nation at war, defense appropria- 
tions being made that will eventually create 
a bonded debt of more than a hundred billion 
dollars, with the urge upon every citizen in 
every walk of life to make sacrifices that we 
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fensible. | in bag with only 
normal load of tedness, there are many 
po Rewbinte a 
our judgment, Congressmen who sup- 
ported the measure, up for reelection, will 
have a difficult time giving a satisfactory ex- 
planation to their constituents. 





How Sale of Defense Bonds Encouraged 
by One Patriotic Texas Concern 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Dun- 
can Coffee, of Houston, Tex., is probably 


dustry has been built through the efforts 
of Herschel and Charlie Duncan, who 
came to Texas from Kentucky about 25 
years ago. 

The following statement indicates the 
public-spirited and patriotic attitude of 
this concern and may well be emulated 
by others. It is as follows: 


Houston, TEx., January 21, 1942. 
EMPLOYEES, DUNCAN COFFEE CO., MAGNOLIA 
CorrEeE Co.: 

Dear EmpuLoress: “What can I do to help 
win the war?” This is the question upper- 
most in the minds of Americans today. 

The three greatest needs are men, material, 
money. The military branches are taking 
care of the first; the factories are operating 
day and night to take care of the second; you 
and I can and will do our share toward taking 
care of the third. 

We have just had a drive on employees’ 
contributions to the local chapter of the Red 
Cross; the response was splendid. I mention 
this for the reason that I want you to know 
how grateful I am for the wholehearted spirit 
of cooperation which exists among our em- 
ployees. I know that when I present the 
following plan for organization of a Defense 
bond and stamp club that I can rely on your 
support. 

Of course, we want this to be a 100-percent 
club, wherein each and every one of our 
employees can systematically save by lending 
a portion of his or her money to the Govern- 
ment each pay day. To help you do this we 
are going to contribute 20 percent of the first 
$25 bond you buy. You know the status of 
your financial position and we ask that you 
return the enclosed “salary-deduction order” 
to us, indicating thereon the amount you wish 
deducted each pay day. When these deduc- 
tions accumulate to the amount of $15, the 
Duncan Coffee Co. will add $3.75, to total 
$18.75, with which a $25 bond will be pur- 
chased for you and mailed to you. 

In order not to entail too much bookkeep- 
ing, the amount of deduction each pay day 
will have to exceed 30 cents. 

The purchase of your second bond will be 
handled in the same manner and on this 
bond we will contribute 10 percent. When 


the deductions have accumulated to $16.87, 
we will add $1.88, to total $18.75 with which 
@ $25 bond will be purchased for you and 
mailed to you. 





the affirmative. Let’s show our true Ameri- 
can colors by buying at least one $25 Defense 
bond and as many thereafter as We can 
possibly afford. 

Sincerely, 


DUNcaNn CorreE Co., 
H. M. Duncan, President. 





Victory Again Put Above Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence in the Washington 
Star, Saturday, February 7, 1942: 
Victory AGAIN Put ABOVE ParTyY—PRESIDENT’S 

View Corrects FPuynn’s G. O. P. INNUENDO 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Roosevelt is to be commended for 
repudiating that part of the radio address by 
Chairman Flynn, of the Democratic National 
Committee, which implied that a Republican 
Congress should not be elected next autumn 
because it supposedly would be “hostile to 
the President.” 

Mr. Roosevelt gave the impression to the 
press conference yesterday that he was not 
familiar with the text of the Flynn speech 
and also stated that he thought members 
loyal to the war program, irrespective of 
party, should be elected. 

In fairness to Mr. Flynn, it is important to 
reproduce verbatim that part of his speech 
which dealt with this phase of the coming 
campaign. He said: 

“T naturally feel that no misfortune except 
@ major military defeat could befall this 
country to the extent involved in the elec- 
tion of a Congress hostile to the President. 
I do not mean by this that the Republican 
candidates for congressional seats have any 
lack of patriotism, but I think we will all 
agree that vast confusion would inevitably 
result if we had a President of one party 
and a House of Representatives, for example, 
of the opposition party, while we are carry- 
ing on the worst war in history.” 


BOTH PARTIES COOPERATING 


What the foregoing implies, of course, is 
that Republicans would put opposition to the 
President above the voting of measures and 
funds with which to win the war. Such an 
innuendo is unworthy of anyone who holds 
the position of chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. It is an accusation 
that while men are dying the Republicans 
would play politics. This has not been true 
for a single minute since Pearl Harbor hap- 
pened. Both parties in Congress have co- 
operated, If the people elected a Republican 
Congress, they might have the added advan- 
tage of a disinterested check on the Executive 
on domestic policy, which they cannot have 
through a Democratic Party that has gotten 
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so in the habit of rubber-stamping adminis- 
tration requests these past 8 years that it has 
not ventured to act objectively. 

There is no particular confusion in having 
one party in control of Congress arfd another 
in charge of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The only confusion might be suf- 
fered by the vast army of parasites brought 
here New Deal who are clogging 
Government in wartime. 


g 
! 
g 


ed. 

all this is something the American 
will hear about when the campaign 
starts. Mr. Flynn’s premise that a Repub- 
should not be elected because 
the legislative branch would be of one po- 
litical party while the executive would be ‘of 
another is equivalent to saying that no elec- 
tion should be held and that America should 
go totalitarian on the one-party idea, as have 
Germany and Italy. For if the Republicans 
are not to be given a chance to exercise the 
powers of a majority because change is not to 
be welcomed in wartime, it means that the 
United States is mot to have the benefit of the 
only check available to the American democ- 
racy in time of war. 

SLOWER CHECK THAN BRITAIN 


Prime Minister Churchill told the United 
States Senate recently that he can be removed 
the moment a hostile majority appears in 
Parliament. Under the American system of 
rigid tenure for the Executive, the President 
as Commander in Chief of the United States 
Army and Navy might be -wholly well-inten- 
tioned and conscientious and yet might make 
a dozen major blunders between now and 
January 1945, and there would be no way to 
remove him and put somebody else in the 
Executive power. In answer to this, students 
of government have said that the Constitu- 
tion provides a check at least every 2 years 
through the congressional elections and that 
since Congress possesses the purse strings 
and since two-thirds of both Houses can re- 
peal any law on the statute books and put 
any new law there over the objection of the 
Executive, the American democracy possesses 
an ample check. 

But now Chairman Flynn, of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, argues that no 
such check would be proper in wartime and 
that the Executive must be permitted to oper- 
ate as he pleases without check of any kind 
through the constitutionally prescribed 
method of biennial elections. This is neither 
democracy nor representative government. 





A Farmer’s Observations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the farmers living in my district 
recently handed me a memorandum con- 
taining his observations and conclusions 
on the problems of our farmers. These 
were submitted by Mr. Henry P. Albaugh, 
of Vestaburg, Mich., and under the 
unanimous-consent privilege granted by 
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the House, I present them for considera- 
tion of this body: 


In line with my promise I am enumerating 
some of the conclusions reached on the farm 
problem along with suggestions for your con- 
sideration. 

In respect to the price-control bill now 
pending in Congress I can plainly see four 
ceilings already on farm commodities and 
question the advisability of or the necessity 
for any additional restrictions. 

We have an extended list of substitutes for 
foods heretofore considered staple, and when- 
ever prices reach parity or thereabouts the 
substitutes are chosen and slackened demand 
levels off prices Examples on present mar- 
ket are dry beans, cabbage; apples, citrus 
fruits, butter, and lard. 

Then, too, we have adopted the good-neigh- 
bor policy, and whenever there is an 
market here the imports multiply with ccn- 
sequent leveling off of domestic prices. Such 
operations apply to eggs (over 300,000 cases 
recently), oils, livestock, grain, fruits, vege- 
tables, and many other agricultural products, 
also derivatives. 

In the third instance, the ever-normal 
granary doors can be opened whenever a run- 
away tendency impends in connection with 
so-called basic crops. This impounded sup- 
ply, coupled with potential imports, should 
control prices of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco. 

Number four in the present set-up is the 
Consumers Council. which appears to be part 
and parcel of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, serving to bark and bite when- 
ever prices have an upward trend. Now, Ccn- 
gressman, can you tell me whom the Con- 
sumers Council represents, how its mem- 
bers are compensated for services, and wkat 
logical place it has inside the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Some time since I attended a potato-grow- 
ers meeting where the advisability of sanc- 
tioning a marketing agreement was being 
discussed and the representative of the 
United States Department of Agriculture was 
flanked by a representative of the Consumers 
Council. The deference shown this gentle- 
man refiected a wealth of influence, but the 
logical reason for his presence remains a 
mystery. 

I can see how a council sponsored by all 
consumers could be justified and made to 
serve a worthy purpose, but since more than 
One-third cf all consumption takes place on 
the farms such an organization should have 
in its membership at least that ratio of 
honest-to-goodness farmers. As matters now 
stand, I have the impression that this coun- 
cil represents the industrial workers, with 
its main function to protest advancing prices 
in retail markets, losing sight of the in- 
between charges or whether the producer is 
receiving a fair and commensurate price. 
Am I correct in this assumption? 

In respect to the operation of governmental 
agencies, I am at a loss to understand the dis- 
crimin&aticn against farmers in making ap- 
praisals for loans. Industrial workers are 
granted loans on their homes up to 80 per- 
cent of construction cost, with payment guar- 
anteed by the United States of America. In 
making loans through the Federal land bank, 
farm homes are only credited 20 percent of 
the appraisal value. Appraisals of such 
homes average about 60 percent of reproduc- 
tive value, so you can readily see what an 
insignificant consideration is given to the 
home in the country. What is the Icgic, in 
rhyme or reason, of such discrimination? 

Owing to edvanced average of farm oper- 
ators. there must be a 90-percent turn-over 
in the next two decades so that it’s high time 
that the road to farm ownership, especially 
the family-sized farm, is cleared of restric- 
tions. As you doubtless know, the present 
procedure in making farm loans is to limit 
the lien to 50 percent of land value and 20 


by governmental and other agencies of dan- 
ger—yes; even dynamite—in allowing 


this 
trend to continue. Te eas dae annie te 


There is slight comparison 
trinsic value of homes in the city and homes 
in the country, since the former provides 


income, although fixed 
tionary; while being sheltered on a family- 
size farm affords an opportunity to become 
self-supporting through family initiative and 
industry. 

As we view the groups of our people from 
a@ social and economical relationship, we are 
forced to the conclusion that individual pre- 
rogative and freedom of action, which have 
contributed so much to our way of life, pre- 
vail to a greater extent among farm folk 
than elsewhere. Is this worth maintaining? 
If so, why not make it practical and equally 
alluring for potential rural home buyers to 
invest? Any obstruction to the back-to-the- 
land movement is, in my judgment, a con- 
tributing factor to inflation while multiplied 
investments in rural property with subse- 
quent payments to be made thereon keep 
down bank deposits and credit expansion. 
Present farm values are such bargains that 
the buyers are assured of considerable incre- 
ment, more especially so since price stabili- 
gation is definitely assured. Nothing. will 
contribute more toward post-war prosperity 
than the shifting of present farm ownership 
into younger hands along with the purchase 
of a couple of million rural homesteads by 
professional people, industrial executives, and 
wage earners. 

I now turn to the present status of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration and 
list a few conclusions reached after 20 years 
of constant observation and study in con- 
nection with the solution of the farm prob- 
lem. I do appreciate how you and your 
associates have wrestled with this economical 
maladjustment and how discouraging it must 
be to have it once more on the congressional 
doorstep. Out of all the experimentation 
two things stand out clearly, and both have 
public as well as agricultural approval. The 
first is the conservation portion of Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. It is gen- 
erally agreed that productive soil is a very 
valuable national asset, and, irrespective of 
who holds title, it behooves all the pecple to 
protect it from erosion and depletion. Then, 
too, the conservation department of Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration provides 
moderate compensation for performance to 
that end and should be maintained by con- 
gressional acts. 

The second phase of developments which 
stands out clearly is the price-parity goal. 
I have yet to find a reputable citizen who dis- 
putes the justice of this objective; in fact, 
the great majority of those approached agree 
that parity should constitute a floor under 
all agricultural commodities. I am not s0 
sure that the present formula for determining 
parity prices is equitable, but am confident 
that such changes as are mutually agreed 
upon will be made, and meanwhile we can 
strive for this objective and urge our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to work unstintingly 
to that end. 
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" With these two cbjectives (sofl conservation 
al) “established and 


and since is now in the ascendancy, 
there will ever be a more opportune 
moment to make a clean sweep, save multi- 
plied dispensing with mainte- 


deepen as you ponder this proposal and that 


certain questions claim your attention, such 


as: What about the time when. tables are 


tions we must have a logical 
and first consideration should be to 
the family-size farm units. As indicated in 


tractive is the back-to-the-land movement. 
The second step in this connection is to as- 
sure operators of farms a return for prcduc- 
tion equal to parity for such crops as have 
been voted into participation by the farmers 
up to a gross not to exceed family-size farm 
production. This can be accomplished by 
limiting payments during any year to say 
$1,000 instead of the maximum of $10,000 as 
under present provisions. If the large op- 
erator cares to speculate on the market that 
is his privilege but insofar as Government 
support is concerned he would receive only 
the maximum amount named in the legisla- 
tive act. 

The next angle to this suggested procedure 
is to provide for an assessment, at source, 
against all crops voted into participation by 
the producers. Such assessment to be de- 
ducted from sales price of participating com- 
modities as they enter commercial channels. 
If 51 percent or more of the growers of a 
given crop voted to participate then an agreed 
assessment, say from 2 p2rcent to 10 percent, 
would be deducted from the sales price and 
set aside. The Congress under the propusal 
would appropriate funds to match such as- 
sessments and disbursement of the joint fund 
would be made to producers in proportion to 
sales made up to the maximum payment, but 
in no event in excess of the difference be- 
tween the average season’s price and parity. 
Any surplus funds would be carried forward 
toward future payments. Of course, one op- 
erator might claim equalizing payments from 
sevoral participating crops but could only 
col’ect for any given year from all claims the 
maximum of $1,000 provided this sum was 
fixed in the law. In years where the parity 
goal would be achieved through the opera- 
tion of the law of supply and demand both 
assessments and Government payments 
would be waived. 

The large operators would be assessed on 
all sales and the Government would match, 
which would help materially in bringing up 
returns to the family-size farm, on the other 
hand it would lead to greater diversification 





raising a mutual 





would put into the 


is in no sense a matter of unmerited consid- 
eration, more especially since the farmers 
would provide 50 percent of the equalizing 
fund 


What will it cost the taxpayers? Well, let 
us be liberal and reason that whenever the 


ticipating crops, which is not likely, and on 
basis of maximum assessments of 10 per- 
cent, the cost to the Government would be 
from $600,000,000 down. One thing sure, it 
would cost far less than at present with tre- 
mendous savings in operating costs. 

This can be brought about by an amend- 
ment to Agricultural Adjustment Aministra- 
tion and the machinery essential to opera- 
tion is now in the files in the Department of 
Agriculture. Any other worth-while divisions 
cculd be retained. It will be evident to all 
who take the time to investigate that some 
such changes, looking to permanent settle- 
ment of the ever-recurring problem of in- 
equality for agriculture is to be desired. 
Wouldn’t it: be a relief to switch this issue 
squarely around so that the first move would 
be among the farmers with everything Set- 
tled for legislative compliance when the pre- 
scribed conditions had been met? As matters 
now stand there would probably be no as- 
sessments or matching by Congress for the 
duration of the war and possibly a few years 
thereafter. But, the enactment of the 
amendment now will ease out of the trouble- 
some portion of Agriculture Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and give the family size farm 
home a place in the sun which it richly de- 
serves. 

It béhooves us all to do nonpartisan con- 
structive thinking in these tragic days and 
contribute our reactions in the hope that 
a mite from here and there will help create 
a force for betterment in the forward drive 
and upward climb. 





Multnomah County Grange Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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orD, I include two resolutions adopted by 
Pomona 
trict. The first resolution urges enact- 


Oregon. The resolutions follow: 


Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
legislation which would set up a Columbia 
Valley Authority to administer Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams; and — 

Whereas this legislation, which would also 
give assistance to legally constituted publicly 
owned power systems in acquiring the prop- 
erties of private utilities in their respective 
districts, is being delayed in passage through 
differences of opinion among congressional 
delegates from the northwest as to how it 
shall be administered: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Pomona Grange urge 
that these congressional delegates immedi- 
ately compose their differences and work to- 
gether for early adoption of such legislation; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the congressional delega- 
tion of Oregon and Washington give serious 
consideration to the advisability of having 
such an authority directed by a single ad- 
ministrator as favored by the State Granges 
of these two States. 

Ciaup H. MILtrr, 
Master, Multnomah Pomona Grange. 
Mary R. GrepHarnr, 
Secretary, Multnomah Pomona Grange. 


Whereas slug infestation in western Oregon 
in the past 3 years has reached such propor- 
tions as to seriously menace vital crops of the 
area; and 

Whereas the cost of an extended poisoning 
program, which is necessary to eradicate this 
pest, is beyond the financial ability of private 
citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Pomona Grange peti- 
tion the Members of the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation to request Federal admin- 
istration of a comprehensive program de- 
signed to achieve this result and financed by 
Federal moneys; and be it further 

Resolved, That subordinate granges under 
the jurisdiction of this Pomona Grange be 
urged to similarly memorialize the congres- 
sional delegation from this State. 

CLAup H. MILLER, 
Master, Multnomah Pomona Grange. 
Mary R. GEBHARDT, 
Secretary, Multnomah Pomona Grange. 





Office of Civilian Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I inchude the following editorials 
appearing, respectively, in the Washing- 
ton Post and the Baltimore Sun of 
February 8, 1942: 

{From the Washington Post of February 8, 
1942] 
SHOCKING 

A good deal of righteous indignation has 
been aroused by the discovery that some of 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s protégés are drawing suste- 
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mance from the Office of Civilian Defense. 
But behind the resentment of the average 
citizen there lurks an inarticulate fear that 
an administration which tolerates loose prac- 
tices in such a vital defense agency may fall 
down on the job of pushing the war to a 
victorious conclusion. Mrs. Rooseveit’s in- 
voiyement in the Office of Civilian Defense 
appointment “scandals” thus dramatizes the 
need for a general administrative house 

that would exterminate. countless 
parasites living off a rich Government host. 
Under President Roosevelt executive estab- 
lishments have multiplied so fast and spent 
so furiously that neither Congress nor the 
dazed public has ever had time or oppor- 
tunity to find out what our Government 
agencies are doing to us or for us. Now the 
demands of the war make it imperative to 
apply the knife wherever there is waste or 
useless activity. 

While the Office of Civilian Defense is cur- 
rently in the spotlight, there are encouraging 
signs that Congress intends to extend its 
inquiries to other fields: For example, a 
House Miiitary Affairs subcommittee is inves- 
tigating charges that the Rural Electrification 
Administration has wasted copper and power 
in a contest with private power. companies 
in the Southwest. The congressional Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Nonestential Expenditures 
is also delving into the varied activities of 
the Farm Security Administration. 

President Edward A. O’Neal, of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, charges that the 
Farm Security Administration is responsible 
for some startling and shocking conditions 
of waste, extravagance, and indefensible prac- 
tices. The most startling of the specific 
charges—namely, the use of Farm Sccurity 
Administration funds to pay the poll taxes 
of Alabama farmers—has been openly de- 
fended by the Farm Security Administrator 
“as a legitimate expenditure” for rehabilita- 
tion of destitute tillers of the soil. That 
statement by a high official is truly shocking, 
because it condones a flagrant abuse of the 
spending power that any political tyro would 
recognize at once as unethical. 

So the Office of Civilian Defense rumpus 
has served a good purpose for more reasons 
than one. It not only focuses public atten- 
tion upon the dangers to civilian morale of 
amateur bungling and boondoggling within 
the Office of Civilian Defense; it also empha- 
sizes the need for a far-flung house cleaning 
to eliminate the wasters in both the regular 
and defense agencies. If left undisturbed, 
they will dissipate more than money; they 
will occupy limited office space, consume Stra- 
tegic materials needed for war production, 
draw off workers from esseniial activities, and 
in countless ways interfere with effective or- 
ganization: for the conduct of the war. The 
money paid to Mrs. Reosevelt’s dancer friend 
will be well spent, therefore, if it leads to 
closer congressional scrutiny of Government 
pay rolls and more adequate checks upon vast 
organizations that are contributing nothing 
to the war. 

[From the Baltimore Sun of February 8, 
1942] 
MISGIVINGS ABOUT OFFICE OF CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
VOICED IN THE HOUSE 

Congressional micgivings about the Office of 
Civilian Defense, which were manifested some 
weeks ago in a House vote to put this agency 
under the War Department, broke through 
the crust of party discipline again on Friday. 
Disturbed by evidences of trifling in what 
should be serious business, the House voted 
a statutory ban on the use of any part of an 
appropriation of $100,000,000 for the Office of 
Civilian Defense to pay for “instructions in 
physical fitness by dancers, fan dancing, street 
shows, theatrical performances, or other pub- 
lic entertainment.” 

This ban was directed specifically at the 
state of affairs currently revealed in the Office 
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of Civilian Defense division over which the 
President’s wife presides. This division, to 
judge by the 30-page booklet which it has 
issued, is embarking upon an extensive and 
general uplift program, little of which has 
any real relation to national defense. It pro- 
poses to arrange for lifeguards at swimming 
pools, to organize book drives, to teach cur- 
rent events, to develop prodemocracy pro- 
grams, to work for improved intergroup rela- 
tions, to safeguard civil liberties, and so on 
and so on. 

The list of objectives sounds more like 
the winter program of a community club 
than the serious agenda for an agency dedi- 
cated to the protection of civilians against 
the dangers to which civilians may be ex- 
posed in total war. Members of Congress, 
mindful enough of these dangers to vote 
$100,000,000 for warding them off, can hardly 
be expected to regard with equanimity the 
frittering away of large sums On enterprises 
of this sort. Their misgivings are hardly 
softened by the hiring of Miss Mayris Chaney, 
Melvyn Douglas, and Joseph P. Lash to help 
this program along. At a moment when 
civilian defense calls loudly for practical 
men and women capable of getting things 
done, the recruitment of actors and dancers, 
however estimable in their own fields, quite 
naturally makes for misgivings both in Con- 
gress and throughout the country. 

Perhaps the House leaders will succeed in 
reversing the vote which put a ban on 
dancers and public entertainments by the 
Office of Civilian Defense. The ban was 
laid without a record vote, and, when they 
have to put their names down in black and 
white for a patronege-dispensing administra- 
tion to read during an election year, Mem- 
bers of the House may be timid about ex- 
pressing their views. But that they distrust 
Mrs. Roosevelt's activities at the Office of 
Civilian Defense is not to be doubted. The 
votes on Friday testify to this fact. 





You, Too, Have a Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Febrvary 10, 1942 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am honored to submit a war 
message to the school children of the 

tate of New York by my father, the 
commissioner of education, written in a 
vocabulary which the youngest school 
pupil can understand. Its sublime sim- 
plicity has an appeal to persons of all 
ages, and I am privileged to pass it along 
that others may benefit from it. 

Addressed to the boys and girls of New 
York State, the message follows: 

Our country is at war. From the Philip- 
pines to Iceland, your brothers, uncles, 
friends in our brave armed forces are on the 
alert to guard all that we hold dear. You 
school students, two and a quarter million 
of you, are close to our hearts. For you 
America gives battle. 

Our President has told us that the war 
may be long. Each of you and each of your 
82,000 teachers have a job to do. In this 
message I am going to try to tell you what 
that job is. 
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8. It is your job to keep calm. There will 
be much talk about the war. You will hear 
it, and, of course, you will talk of the war 
yourselves. But you should not get upset. 
You cannot do your part for our country if 
you become excited. You should also try to 
help other people to keep calm. One of my 
sons has just returned from England, where 
he went with some other members of our 
National Congress. He tells me that the 
schoolboys and the schoolgirls of England 
are not nervous. They have stayed calm. I 
have told him that our boys and girls also 
will be calm. 

4. Part of your job is to help with war 
work, Save yourmoney, Buy defense stamps. 
Buy bonds with the stamps. Help with the 
Junior Red Cross. Next spring plan to plant 
gardens and grow things to eat. Learn what 
things are best to eat. Try to keep well. 
Learn about first aid. Learn what to do if 
trouble comes to your part of the State. 
Learn to save paper and pencils and books. 
Learn to do without things so that the work 
of our men will go to help our Army and Navy 
and our friends in other countries, not to 
build things that you and I can do without. 
Remember that we are fighting to be free 
not just for today and tomorrow but for 
many, many years to come. What we in the 
schools can do is little enough compared to 
what our boys in the land forces and on the 
sea and under the sea and in the air must do 
every day. 

5. Do today’s work well. Your work in 
school is to study and learn. You must learn 
from books, but you must also learn to work 
and play with other pupils and with your 
teachers. Some day peace will come. When 
it comes you will be stronger if you have done 
today’s job well. Thus you will be more 
useful to our country. So stay in school. 
Come every day. Make every minute count. 
Our country helps our schools to live. Our 
schools help our country to live. Our schools 
are one of our lines of defense. You two and 
a quarter million are all soldiers in that line 
of defense. If we all work together—and we 
will—the day will come when our beloved 
country, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom. 


Propaganda Expenditure 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
with reference to expenditure for propa- 
ganda: 

TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 
It was disclosed in the House debate on the 
t offices appropriation bill that 
$27,000,000 plus is being spent annually on 
information service—press agents, public re- 
lations counselors, and what not in the em- 
ploy of the innumerable Federal bureaus that 
now conduct most of the Nation’s affairs. 

Representative RicHarp B. WIGGLESWORTH, 

, of Massachusetts, stated during 
the debate that he had been informed by the 
Budget Bureau that the Government now 
employs 2,995 persons full time in these in- 
formation services and 31,618 people part 
time. The cost for salaries is $19,400,000, and 
the cost for other expenses is $8,300,000. 

Every newspaperman and every press as- 
sociation news gatherer and desk man knows 
that about 90 percent of the information 
sent out by these bureaus goes directly into 
the nearest wastebasket. Perhaps there is a 
good reason for spending $27,000,000 for Gov- 
ernment publicity hand-outs at a time when 
people are being taxed to their eyebrows and 
the country is being loaded down with an 
unprecedented debt; but, 1f there is, it hasn’t 
come to our attention. 





American Industry Goes to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of Febru- 
ary 7, 1942: 


NATION’s Bic CHEMICAL PLANTS FOoORSAKING 
Propucts oF Prace—ScrenTiric WIZARDRY 
TurNs MiLiTary NecEssiTies Out or Com- 
MON THINGS OF EARTH AND SKY 


(By Thomas R. Henry) 


WILMINGTON, DeL., February 7—Merlin 
rides now with the knights of the free 
world. 

All the miracle-working necromancy of the 
greatest of latter-day wizards has been turned 
to conjuring weapons of destruction and 
mercy out of air, water, stone, and the com- 
monest things of earth and sky. 











Today the tables are turned. There are 
relatively few necessities of war or peace that 
man cannot make better and quicker and 
cheaper than nature. Here at Wilmington 
are the headquarters and laboratories of the 
argest of all American chemical makers, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Its factories 
are spread over the country. They are en- 
listed in an all-out war effort necessary for 
final victory. 

FROM PEACE TO WAR PRODUCTS 


For a generation now its chemists have 
been at work on development and practical 
utilization of thousands of things—synthetic 
and otherwise—for daily living. Some of 


— 


these have become so necessary and so com-_ 


monplace they are taken for granted. Others 
still are novelties and some are just coming 
into production. In their development 
hardly a thought was given to their use in 
war 


Now, often to the surprise of the chemical 
companies themselves, it is found that many 
of them not only fit perfectly into the war 
pattern but are essential. They have been 
designed to make all aspects of life more 
efficient, and this war seems to include all 
aspects of life. 

The Du Pont Co. alone, it is esti- 
mated, makes about 10,000 separate prod- 
ucts. Nearly all of them are materials from 
which other manufacturers make a great 
variety of other articles. There is hardly a 
single one of them, it now develops, that 
does not enter into the war picture. This 
means that the bulk of the resources of 
the company must be devoted to military and 
naval production and that civilians must 
learn to get along without countless of these 
articles which they have taken for granted. 

NEOPRENE IS AN EXAMPLE 

In some ways it may mean going back to 
the “horse and buggy” age with a vengeance, 
since the chémical materials are essential 
in hundreds of fields where their presence is 
seldom suspected by the general public. 

A good example is neoprene. In the last 
war only a few chemists had fantastic dreams 
of anything that would look and act like 
rubber—except rubber itself. It was not 
until about a dozen years ago that a formula 
was found for making, out of coal, lime- 
stone, and salt an elastic, bouncing mate- 
rial which had most of the characteristics 
of natural rubber. . 

It ‘was not rubber. It could hardly be 
described as “synthetic rubber.” It was con- 
siderably more expensive than rubber. But 
the essential point was that it was better 
than rubber for many of the purposes for 
which rubber only had been used in the 
past. 

It was something new in the world. Start- 
ing 10 years ago, the Du Pont Co. started 
to make it on a commercial scale. The 
last production figure that can be cited— 
present production is a military secret—was 
1,500,000 pounds a month. It was the first 
synthetic product to be placed on the pri- 
orities list—in March 1941. Even the pro- 
duction which can be assumed today is only 
a drop in the bucket to America’s rubber 
needs. Motorists need not hope that neo- 
prene will relieve the tire shortage very 
much, at least for a time, but very good 
neoprene tires are now in use. 

USE COMMON, NEVERTHELESS 


Folks don’t go to a store and buy a pound 
of neoprene. Few ever have realized that 
they had any use for it, yet in the past few 
years few housewives have been able to get 
along without it. It forms the lining of 
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most of the hose used at gas stations, of the 
hose used to fill the tanks of oil heating sys- 
tems, and the holds of the tanker fleet. The 
soles of rubber shoes used by factory workers 
are made of it. So are gloves used by house- 
wives in their kitchens. These uses are due 
to its far greater resistance than natural 
rubber to certain chemicals and greases. It 
has about 500 known civilian uses. All these 
civilian uses, and probably many more, may 
be also military uses. Until the war is over 
the general public can expect very little of 
it—and oil heating will cost more as a result. 

Another striking example from the Du Pont 
Co. is nylon, a whole new family of raw 
materials. 

This is the well-known synthetic that in 
the form of a fiber replaces silk. It also is 
made out of the basic constituents of coal, 
water, and air. It is one of the most recent 
major developments. Nylon, again, is not 
silk. In fiber form it looks and behaves like 
silk but is superior to silk for many of the 
purposes for which silk has been used in the 
past. It is stronger than silk and has more 
chemical resistance. Everything considered, 
it is probably cheaper than the actual silk 
from Japan which today American women 
would spurn even if they could get it. 

Nylon is best known, of course, for its use 
in women’s hosiery and undergarments. In 
the past 2 years it has saved American house- 
holds millions of dollars in hosiery bills be- 
cause of its lasting qualities. The first men’s 
nylon hosiery, by the way, had also made its 
appearance when the war intervened 

The Du Pont Co. was making 8,000,000 
pounds a year of nylon yarn when the war 
started, and a second 8,000,000-pound-a-year 
plant was getting under way, along with fur- 
ther expansion plans, This will not do 
civilians much good for a while. A good slice 
of the nylon output was commandeered by 
the Government immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor and now the bulk of nylon yarn is to be 
used only as Washington directs. The Army 
has requested that military uses of nylon 
not be mentioned. Obviously it is not in- 
tended for silk underwear for lady soldiers. 

But a curious turn of events may make the 
Army relent a little on the nylon situation 
so that Americans can brush their teeth dur- 
ing the war. 

Ever since the tooth-brushing habit started 
@ couple of generations ago, it seems, all 
brushes have been made from the bristles of 
Chinese and Siberian half-wild hogs. Do- 
mestic pigs get too fat to grow good brush 
bristles. Peasants actually hold wild-hog 
round-ups to get bristles to sell to America. 
They set out roughened posts in the forests 
against which the pigs could scratch their 
backs and so leave a treasure trove. 


NYLON BRISTLES BETTER 


Along came nylon bristles. They were 
about a thousand percent better in lasting 
qualities than pig bristles. Most of the best 
tooth brushes now are made of them. Due 
to the situation in the Far East, it probably 
will be impossible to get any more from the 
wild hogs. 

In one other field—this is an optimistic 
statement after making out this year’s in- 
come-tax return—the general public will con- 
tinue to come in contact with nylon. This 
is in American paper money, which is made 
of a very high-grade paper, run through with 
silk threads. The Treasury has just an- 
nounced that in the future nylon threads 
will be used. This will result in money which 
lasts longer. Money in the past has used up 
quite a lot of silk, and it isn’t considered 
quite right now to have the features of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and the rest run through 
with a Japanese product. 

Somehow the secret leaked out. It was 
intended to say nothing about the plans 
and catch a few counterfeiters who continued 
to use silk, 
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Summary Report of St. Lawrence Seaway 


Survey - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Wayne C. Taylor, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, today transmitted to the 
Senate and House of Representatives the 
summary report of the St. Lawrence sur- 
vey which includes also a detailed consid- 
eration of the national defense aspects of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect. The report was prepared under the 
direction of N. R. Danielian, and it sum- 
marizes the findings and conclusions of 
the first six volumes which were issued 
from time to time during the past year. 


With regard to the long-term commer- 
cia] aspects of this power and navigation 
project this final report of the survey 
States: 


On the basis of its careful studies, the 
survey has concluded that the harmful eco- 
nomic effects resulting from the utilization 
of the seaway will be few and inconsequen- 
tial, and the advantages many, and of vast 
importance. 


The report devotes much space and 
emphasis to the national defense aspects 
of the project. It analyzes statements of 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox, Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones, Assistant Secretary of State Adolf 
Berle, Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, and 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, 
all of whom have asserted that the pres- 
ent emergency will be of long duration. 
The report then concludes: 


Those responsible for the defense program 
of the country are therefore of the unani- 
mous opinion that the St. Lawrence project 
is important for national defense and that 
the present emergency will be of long dura- 
tion. 

In keeping with this expectation, the de- 
fense program has been conceived and 
planned for the long pull. This is certainly 
true in our plans for the production of air- 
planes, shipping, and the two-ocean Navy. 

” 


* * * 


It is not, therefore, safe nor wise to assume 
that a power project that cannot be brought 
into use in 1942 or 1943 should not be under- 
taken. On the contrary, the expected short- 
ages in those areas will be such that even 
if national defense production should reach 
the peak in 1943, the retardation of indus- 
trial and commercial consumption and the 
curtailment in the interim of many civilian 
uses of power will have created a backlog of 
demand for power which can only be satisfied 
by the continued increase of power facilities 
after 1943. The only other alternative would 
be a permanent curtailment of civilian con- 
sumption of power. 


The survey finds that St. Lawrence 
power is needed to meet the normal 
growth of demand for electricity in the 
New York State area: 


The St. Lawrence survey has made an in- 
dependent detailed estimate of demand for 
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electricity in New York State on the basis 
of peacetime requirements, based on the 
trends in the different classes of consump- 
tion, namely, industrial, commercial, residen- 
tial, rural, and miscellaneous. This detailed 
estimate indicates that by 1950 the demand 
for electricity in the State will be at least 
twenty-six and six-tenths billion kilowatt- 
hours, which is large enough to absorb not 
only the American share of the St. Lawrence 
development but also the additional power 
that may be obtained from the redevelop- 
ment of the Niagara River. 


With the national defense require- 
ments for power superimposed upon nor- 
mal demands, the need for St. Lawrence 
power has become so much more urgent: 


The shortage in electric power for defense 
industries in northern New York is very acute 
and the Office of Production Management 
(now the War Production Board) has had to 
resort to temporary arrangements to secure 
sufficient power for aluminum production. 
* * * the Defense Plant Corporation has 
made arrangements with the Aluminum Co. 
of America to construct a new aluminum 
reduction plant at Massena, N. Y., with funds 
advanced by the Government. This plant is 
to produce 150,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
a year. It will require approximately 180,000 
kilowatts of additional capacity. This power 
is not now available at Massena. It will have 
to be made available through the temporary 
utilization of the reserves available in New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, which will be transmitted up-State New 
York by the construction of new transmission 
facilities. This power, of course, will be ex- 
pensive for the purpose of aluminum reduc- 
tion since much of it wili be steam power, 
transmitted at considerable cost over long 
distances. However, the need is so urgent 
that this emergency arrangement will be 
made pending the provision of cheaper hydro- 
electric power from the St. Lawrence or other 
available sources. 


The report points out that the tem- 
porary arrangements now being made in 
New York are predicated upon the avail- 
ability of St. Lawrence power at a future 
date: 

The St. Lawrence power is already much 
needed in northern New York. The tempo- 
rary arrangements made for this aluminum 
plant at Massena cannot be continued since 
the reserve generating capacity utilized in 
this case will certainly be needed to take 
care of local loads. When the St. Lawrence 
power is available, this aluminum plant will 
be supplied from that source. 

The Defense Power Division of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission estimates that in the 
New York State area there will be needed, 
in addition to already planned extensions 
to existing facilities between now and 1945, 
an additional capacity of 1,600,000 kilowatts. 


Taking up the alternatives advanced 
by the opponents of the St. Lawrence 
project, the Survey points out that there 
is no choice between steam and hydro 
developments because of the limitations 
on manufacturing capacity of electrical- 
equipment manufacturers. The report 
points out that to build steam plants to 
the capacity of 820,000 kilowatts—the 
American share of the St. Lawrence 
power—would mean— 

Depriving other sections of the country 
and other industries of an equivalent amount 
of power. The total additional capacity 
needed in the country as a whole is so much 
larger than the capacity of manufacturers 
to turn out steam turbines that any given 
section can obtain steam capacity within the 
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time limits designated by opponents of the 
St. Lawrence project, only at the expense 
of other areas. 


The report points out that the na- 
tional defense requirements for power- 
generating equipment, added to the tur- 
bine equipment requirements of the 
Navy Department and the Maritime 
Commission, create such a large demand 
for steam equipment that the manufac- 
turers with their present capacity are 
unable to meet it. The report then 
concludes: 


It is clear from these facts that no section 
of the country can be given priority of equip- 
ment without depriving some other section 
in equivalent capacity. It is also Clear that 
the task before the country is not to decide 
between alternatives of steam and hydro 
equipment but to utilize all of the manu- 
facturing capacity of electrical equipment, 
both steam and hydro. It is important to 
note that to the extent that more of our 
steam-turbine capacity is devoted to power 
purposes, to that extent the Navy’s program 
will be handicapped by delayed deliveries of 
turbines. 


The net effect of the argument of those who 
advocate the establishment of steam stations 
in preference to hydro stations is that the 
Navy program. would be placed under a handi- 
cap; and, secondly, that commercial and in- 
dustrial consumers will be deprived of power 
with resultant dislocations in production and 
employment. Incidentally, such a policy will 
advance inflationary tendencies by restricting 
the supply of goods while the money income 
of the country is increasing. 


The survey summarizes the situation 
with regard to the need for St. Lawrence 
power as follows: 


The International Rapids on the St. Law- 
rence River will supply over 13,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity at very low 
cost—an average of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour 
for the whole supply and 1.7 mills for the 
firm power. This power is needed by both 
countries to take care of normal growth in 
load, and it is needed urgently for the re- 
quirements of defense industry. The emer- 
gency will be of long duration, and all of the 
equipment-manufacturing capacity of the 
country will be taxed to the limit and will 
still fall short of requirements. There are no 
alternatives to the St. Lawrence project in the 
Northeast, either in Canada or in the United 
States, since other available sources are also 
needed for the supply of energy to defense 
industries. 


The St. Lawrence survey made an ex- 
tensive investigation of the shipbuilding 
facilities on the Great Lakes. In this the 
survey was assisted by Rear Admiral 
George H. Rock, former chief constructor 
of the United States Navy. The report 
quotes Admiral Rock with regard to 
Great Lakes shipyards: 


The shipyards are very well equipped and 
they are of moderate or medium size, all of 
them capable of ordinary and continuous 
expansion. 


With regard to the ability of Great 
Lakes shipyards to build naval vessels, 
Admiral Rock’s testimony is cited: 


Of course, it would be well known by 
everybody that they could build destroyers 
and small craft, but I found that, in my 
judgment, the two larger yards, anyway, at 
the River Rouge and Lorain plants, could 
build now the 10,000-ton, 8-inch gun cruls- 
ers, and, of course, the smaller cruis- 
sar SS . 


There isn’t any doubt in my mind also that 
the other large yards that we saw on the 
lake could prepare themselves for building 
these cruisers, because they have the facilities 
right there, and it would be a matter not of 
pride but of business to enter into bidding 
for the building of them. 


With regard to the policy of construct- 
ing naval vessels in the Great Lakes, the 
report cites the opinion of Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox: 


My recent experience as Secretary of the 
Navy emphasizes in my mind what a great 
boon it would have been to national defense 
now if, when this project was first proposed, 
it had been agreed to and put into 
effect. * © © 

There is an advantage in construction in 
the interior, not only one of security, one of 
nearness to raw materials, and in a region 
where there is an abundance of skilled labor, 
but it would have been of tremendous ad- 
vantage to me as the Secretary of ‘the Navy, 
in letting these contracts for these com- 
batant ships which we are now building in 
such large numbers, had this resource been 
available, as it might have been had this 
project been adopted then. 


The opinion of the Maritime Commis- 
sion is also cited with regard to the need 
for the immediate construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway in order to make 
the shipbuilding facilities of the Great 
Lakes available for national defense: 


The construction of the St. Lawrence water- 
way will make possible a much greater use of 
the Great Lakes yards and will add to our 
national shipbuilding resources capacity to 
build large ships now landlocked from the 
sea. The sooner the St. Lawrence waterway 
is built, making the lake yards directly acces- 
sible to the sea, the more rapidly can the 
vast fleet of ships disturbed world conditions 
make necessary be secured. 

In the meantime to any extent that the 
long-range naval construction program per- 
mits the use of the lake shipyards, thus free- 
ing coastal facilities, to that extent cargo- 
ship construction in coastal yards can be 
accelerated. 


Based on its extensive analysis of the 
shipbuilding resources in the Great Lakes 
and their advantages, the survey con- 
cludes: 


The Great Lakes shipbuilding facilities 
contributed substantially to the shipbuild- 
ing program of the first World War. They 
can now contribute equally well by assuming 
the burden of the small-boat program of the 
United States Navy, and by constructing 
small cargo vessels for the Maritime Com- 
mission. With the limitation of the present 
channels through the Chicago Drainage Canal 
and the St. Lawrence River, the utilization of 
the Great Lakes resources in shipbuilding 
under present conditions will be partial and 
expensive. Emergency makeshift arrange- 
ments can be made, even though more expen- 
sive than if a normal outlet for large vessels 
were available. Such a program will main- 
tain the managements and the labor force 
occupied and in training. When completion 
of the St. Lawrence seaway is within sight, 
then it will be possible to transfer some of 
the large naval shipbuilding program to the 
Great Lakes, thereby freeing coastal yards for 
immediate utilization. At the same time a 
large merchant shipbuilding program can be 
initiated, thereby augmenting the shipbuild- 
ing capacity of the country by 750,000 or 
1,000,000 gross tons a year. 

The contention is no longer justified, in 
the light of developments abroad and the 
studied cpinions of high-ranking officials in 
the Government, that the present emergency 











will be of short duration and that it will be 
ver before the completion of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. The continuance of the threat 
to the security of the United States in both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the main- 
tenance of our Navy in a state of mobiliza- 
tion, possible need for enlargement of the 
Navy, and the provisions of an adequate aux- 
iliary merchant fleet to maintain communi- 
cation with our distant defense outposts will 
necessitate a continuing program of naval 
ship construction beyond present plans. It 
will be more economical to secure access to 
the existing yards and resources in the Great 
Lakes than to duplicate those facilities else- 
where. 


These conclusions of the report, writ- 
ten before December 7, 1941, have been 
borne out by subsequent events. Since 
the report was written, the naval and 
merchant shipbuilding programs have 
again been increased by congressional 
action. 

The report also analyzes the oppo- 
nents’ arguments that the St. Lawrence 
project will absorb labor and materials 
urgently needed for other defense under- 
takings: 


The St. Lawrence project has been attacked 
as a national defense measure on the ground 
that it will divert essential labor and mate- 
rials from other vital defense industries. There 
can be no question that any project such as 
this will require men to construct it. The 
real questions to be considered are two: First, 
are the services which the St. Lawrence will 
provide necessary for national defense; and, 
secondly, if this is true, will the St. Lawrence 
provide these services with more or less labor 
and materials, particularly skilled labor and 
strategic materials, than alternative methods 
of supplying those same needs? 


The report gives the results of a study 
conducted with the cooperation of the 
United States Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor with regard to the labor 
requirements of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect: 


Comparison with the labor requirements 
for the steam plants and railroad equipment, 
which will be necessary if the St. Lawrence 
project is not built, shows that they would 
require twice as much labor .s this project. 
For the 4-year period a total of 77,501 man- 
years are required for the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect as aga’ -st 143,556 man-years for steam 
stations and railroad equipment. The St. 
Lawrence project would absorb 23,573 skilled 
man-years, on site and off site, as compared 
with 44,054 skilled man-years for alternative 
rail and steam equipment, and 19,354 semi- 
skilled man-years as compared with 54,195 
for the alternatives. These figures leave no 
doubt that, granting the need for power and 
transportation, the St. Lawrence would re- 
quire less labor, and therefore would be more 
economical and desirable in this period of 
great national defense effort, than alterna- 
tive services. This preference is emphasized 
when one considers the shipbuilding facil- 
ities that will become available when the 
project is completed. 


A similar study on the material re- 
quirements of the St. Lawrence project 
shows that— 


The total requirements for both Canada 
and the United States of lumber will be 
84,000 M board feet; cement, 4,700,000 barrels; 
reinforcing steel and rail, structural and 
other steel, exclusive of water turbines and 
generators, 200,000 tons. 

The United States’ share of these require- 
ments is 60,000 M board feet of lumber, 3,700,- 
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000 barrels of cement, and 130,000 tons of 
reinforcing steel and rail and structural and 
miscellaneous steel] for the 4-year period. 
These material requirements are but a very 
small fraction of the total projected output 
of these products during the next 4 years. 

In view of the materials that would be re- 
quired to construct steam plants, railroad 
equipment, and shipbuilding facilities of 
capacity equivalent to that made available by 
the St. Lawrence project wiuuich would be ex- 
pended if the St. Lawrence is not constructed, 
this project cannot be said to absorb any 
considerable amount of materials that would 
hamper defense effort. 


The report then concludes with regard 
to labor and material requirements: 


The conclusion is inevitable that the St. 
Lawrence project would not absorb large 
amounts of skilled labor and materials in 
absolute terms, and it will most likely absorb 
less amounts of labor and materials than 
would be needed for other facilities in power, 
transportation, and shipbuilding equivalent 
to what this project will make available to 
the national defense effort. 


ADDENDUM TO PART VII OF THE REPORT 


The facts in this report are correct as of 
November 1941. Since December 7 last the 
magnitude of the defense program has been 
enlarged. Estimated annual expenditures of 
the war effort have been increased from $36,- 
000,000,000 to $55,000,000,000. By congres- 
sional action the size of the two-ocean navy 
has been expanded by 30 percent. Additions 
to the Navy’s long-term program, approved by 
the Congress in December and January, 
amount to 900,000 deadweight tons of com- 
batant ships. 

The Maritime Commission’s shipbuilding 
program has been increased. In 1941, pro- 
duction of merchant ships was about 1,100,- 
000 deadweight tons, but the program was 
stepped up 28 percent for 1942, from 6,100,- 
000 deadweight tons to 7,800,000, and 53 per- 
cent for 1943, from 6,500,000 deadweight tons 
to 10,000,000. 

Aluminum production for airplanes must 
be increased by 1,200,000,000 pounds this year. 
As there is not enough spare hydroelectric 
capacity to supply these aluminum plants, 
expensive steam power must be utilized, often 
at the expense of civilian consumers, until 
such time as more economical water power 
can be developed. 

These developments, instead of making the 
conclusions of the report outdated, on the 
contrary emphasize the greater need’ for the 
shipbuilding capacity of the Great Lakes 
and the need for developing St. Lawrence 
power for the successful prosecution of a 
prolonged war. 

N. R. DANIELIAN, 
Director, St. Lawrence Survey, 
Department of Commerce, 





The War Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
last week Mr. William L. Batt, the dy- 
namic head of the Materials Division 
of the War Production Board, delivered 
an address in New York City before the 
Annual Advertising Awards Presentation 
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' Banquet on the dark side of the present 


picture. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I am glad to be here this evening, because 
it gives me an opportunity to say a few un- 
pleasant things which for some time I have 
felt needed saying. They need saying because 
I do not believe we are thoroughly awake to 
the seriousness of what lies ahead. I find all 
around us a smugness and satisfaction which, 
to my mind, are entirely unjustified, and I 
want to tell you why. 

The United States of America—this place 
we make our home; this sprawling, restless 
giant of a land; this breeding place ef ideas 
and inventions and progress; this refuge of 
all peoples with a genius for freedom; this 
America that can be described a thousand 
ways and never defined—is engaged in a life- 
and-death war. This is nothing new for us. 
We’ve been in a good many wars before but 
not since the days of the Revolution have we 
ever had much danger of losing a war. 

And we have a chance to lose this one. 

Why so gloomy an attitude? I know that 
General MacArthur is still holding out in the 
Philippines. I know that American flyers are 
proving to be better than the Japs over the 
Burma Road. I know that Navy torpedo boats 
have made daring raids on Japanese harbors; 
that the fleet sank a lot of ships in a convoy 
in the Macassar Straits; and that the Rus- 
sians still are throwing back the Nazis. I 
know all these things, as you do. 

But I also know that General MacArthur’s 
forces are desperately outnumbered and that 
it is extremely difficult to relieve him. I also 
know that Hong Kong is gone and Singapore 
is under siege. And that if Singapore goes 
down, the whole far eastern theater may be 
lost; and if the Burma Road is closed, it will 
be next to impossible for us to continue to 
help the Chinese; and that the Nazis are on 
the offensive again in North Africa; and that 
while Russia has regained some ground, she 
still has a long way to go. I know, too, that 
Axis submarines are sinking our ships only 
a few miles out of the port of New York. 

It seems to me that too much attention is 
being paid to minor air engagements, in 
which American flyers down two Jap planes 
and lose one, and not enough attention is 
being paid to the enemy’s steady progress 
against our vital outposts. 

Suppose we were to lose the whole of the 
Far East and all the critical supplies we need 
from that area. 

Suppose the Germans finally succeed in 
Africa and take Suez, which would be tanta- 
mount to taking the whole Middle East. 

Suppose Hitler starts a new and successful 
Offensive in Russia in the spring. I have 
recently been to Moscow and have a great 
confidence in the Russian Army and admira- 
tion for the courage and determination of 
the Russian people. But this man Hitler, 
who has told more infamous lies than any 
other leader of history, also has made good 
on more dastardly boasts than any other 
leader. 

Suppose all of these things happen, and all 
of them can happen. Where would we be? 
It is unpleasant to think about the answer to 
that question. But I feel that I must think 
about it. And so must every other American. 
We must think about it lest we lose sight of 
the importance of seeing to it that we never 
get in that position. 

We must think about these things so we 
don’t kid ourselves. This is no time for self- 
hypnotism. We're big. We're strong. We're 
tough. Yes. But so is the other fellow. He 
caught us off guard once and he’s sparring 
around now, doing a little infighting, waiting 
for us to get careless or to get cocky and turn 
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around to wave to the audience. Let’s not 
be grandstanders. This fellow can hurt us 
and hurt us badly. And he hasaplan. You 
can be sure that he knows just how he is 
going to try to catch us. 

Well, we have a plan too. The President 
gave it to us in his address to Congress on 
the state of the Union. He gave us a blue 
print for victory. That blue print is 60,000 
airplanes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 antiaircraft 
guns, and 8,000,000 tons of shipping in 1942 
and greater figures fér 1943. It doesn’t take 
an engineer to read that blue print, but it 
takes more than an engineer to put it into 
effect. To produce those planes and tanks 
and guns and ships will take more machines 
and materials and men working harder and 
faster than ever before in the history of this 
or any other country. 

But ét will take more than that. For this 
is a great national emergency. This is crisis. 
This is danger—gigantic, imminent threaten- 
ing danger. We cannot afford to misunder- 
stand these things. And we do not under- 
stand them today. Let me repeat; not 
enough of us realize that we can lose this 
war. 

And so we need, to produce the equipment 
called for in our blue print for victory, a 
hard, grim, realistic spirit. We need the will, 
the constant, driving unflagging will to win. 
We need it not only on the battlefields and 
in the air and on the sea. We need it too— 
and to no l.sser degree—in the offices and in 
the factories—at the bench and at the lathe 
and at the plow—we need it in the homes 
and, yes, we need it in the hearts and hands 
and minds of 130,000,000 Americans. 

You men have great confidence in the 
wondrous productive facilities of this country 
and so have Il. Some of you have helped 
build those facilities. All of you are proud 
of them. You are convinced—and rightly 
so—that nowhere on the face of the earth 
can be found comparable machines and skills 
for production. You prcebably feel that some 
day these facilities will pour forth a torrent 
of war equipment the like of which has never 
been seen before in all of history. {fs it not 
true that the great automobile industry, the 
symbol of our mechanical genius and of mass 
production, is being converted 100 percent to 
the manufacture of munitions? Yes, that 1s 
true. It is true that it is being converted. 
It is also true that some of those facilities 
will not turn out a weapon for 6 months, 
for 9 months, for a year. 

In the meantime MacArthur hangs on by 
the skin of his teeth, by his masterful gen- 
erelship, by the bravery of his men. 

In the meantime the Japs are hammering 
at Sirgapore. 

In the meantime the invader comes closer 
to the oil fields and tin mines and rubber 
plantations of the East Indies. 

In the meantime Tobruk is once again 
threatened by the Nazis. 

In the meantime our ships are going down 
under the foul blows of the marauders hiding 
uncer the waters of the Atlantic. 

Wespons produced a year from now will 
not help us hold the outposts now under 
siege. Only weapons produced tomorrow 
can help us. 

I want to underscore the importance—the 
downright historical importance—of _ to- 
morrow. When our fighting forces engage 
the enemy late in 1942 and in early 1943, they 
will be fighting with the weapons produced 
in the next few months. They must have 
those weapons if they are to win. 

You must understand this. And every 
other American must understand it. Some of 
you here tonight can help achieve that un- 
derstanding because you regularly talk to 
the public through your newspapers and 
magazines and through your advertising and 
through your business and social connections. 

Once that fact has been brought home— 
the fact that 1942—this very year—is the 
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crucial year—then we shall have that spirit 
and will to win of which I have been speaking. 

I ask you to think this over carefully. 

I ask you to beware of easy confidence. 

I ask you to balance the good news we 
get of a victory here and there against a 
very grim over-all picture. 

And once we have come to see and fully 
understand the dark sides of this picture, 
then we shall, like the British after Dunkirk, 
rise up in our full might and fury, firm in 
the knowledge of our rightness, sure in the 
confidence of our ultimate strength, stead- 
fast in our unshakable purposes. 

Then we shall not quibble if we are hurt. 
We shall not blanch at the inevitable set- 
backs. We shall not worry about what is 
going to happen to us in the future. 

Then we shall get the production we need. 

Then we shall fulfill our blueprint for 
victory. 

Then we shall work and sweat and sacri- 
fice—now—tomorrow—in the months to 
come—so that 1942 and 1943 and as long as 
is n. essary thereafter shall bring us news 
of victory following upon victory, until that 
final day in this awful chapter of history 
when the forces of Nazi-ism and all it stands 
for, shall be wiped out forever. 





America Begins To Recognize Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we 
are slowly, far too slowly, coming to the 
realization of the need for building the 
greatest air force in the world. Through 
the War Department comes official an- 
nouncement, under date of February 7, 
that we will have 1,000,000 officers and 
men in the Army air forces during this 
year, and that it is proposed to double 
the number in perhaps another 12 
months. Such a plan is long overdue. 
It is my hope that flight training will be 
centered, not in a few locations but 
established in scores of sections of the 
country not yet used. 

According to the United States News 

of February 13, 1942, the United States 
is making— 
a decision to go all out for air power; to 
view this war as primarily a war that will 
be decided in the skies. Out of $109,000,- 
000,000 now provided for war, there will be 
for airplanes and engines, $29,000,000,000; for 
tanks, guns, ammunition, etc., $24,000,000,- 
000; for naval vessels, $10,600,000,000. 

The money for airplanes is there, if it isn’t 
too late; if bases can be held from which to 
use planes effectively once they become avail- 
able in large numbers. 


Mr. Speaker, Gill Robb Wilson, cru- 
sading president of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, has said: 


A nation which lacks air power lacks power. 


This is increasingly true, and the dis- 
couraging reports which come from the 
fighting fronts are proof. Mr. Wilson, 
who served as a pilot in the first World 
War, points the way when he says— 


Who rules the air will rule the world. 





In National Aeronautics magazine for 
December 1941, Mr. Wilson said: 


Over a period of 20 years, from 1919 to 1040, 
this Government spent less than $150,000,000 
annually on all of aviation—military, naval, 
and civil. Only one-fourth of the Nation’s 
beer bill, one-sixth of its cigarette bill, a 
little more than the perfume bill, That’s the 
record. 


He goes on to point out— 


In contrast to the Axis nations, who long 
have known that air power could be made the 
key power of modern military strategy, we did 
not understand the significance of aviation. 
In consequence our task in creating air 
power is stupendous and must have the 
concentrated efforts of every man and woman 
—? of making any type of contribu- 

on. 


Mr. Speaker, it is therefore somewhat 
heartening to know that we are launch- 
ing a great air program. Speed will be 
necessary to catch up with our enemies. 
The United States News, in the issue to 
which I have referred earlier, goes on 
to state: 


Everywhere, the United States-British 
trouble traces to one source—the failure of 
leadership to appraise the airplane prop- 
erly, the failure to recognize change. 

In the United States the President insisted 
upon running the Navy, insisted upon pick- 
ing admirals who looked backward, who 
pooh-poohed what an airplane could do to a 
battleship. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself, not long ago, talked 
down the importance of airplanes in naval 
warfare. He frowned upon the conclusion 
of former Navy Secretary Edison, who in- 
sisted that the airplane had forced a redesign 
of warships. 

Admirals trained the Navy to fight an old- 
fashicned sea wer. They balked at changes 
in command to permit development of the 
airplane as an offensive weapon. They tied 
the plane to defense, to control by surface 
officers 

As a result, little Japan, with a small air- 
craft industry, blitzed the United States Navy 
and pushed on to conquests that rest upon 
skillful use of air power. 

It’s true that United States Navy lead- 
ership is being changed a little. It’s true 
that a vast airplane building program now is 
getting under way here. 

But the new leadership still has to prove 
itself; still has to show if the lessons of recent 
weeks are fully learned. Airmen remain a 
bit skeptical. 

It’s a different situation in the Army. 
Fliers there have their own status. And, after 
being starved in peacetime, the Army mush- 
rooms in wartime, with less emphasis on 
maintaining old traditions and old methods. 
Army aviation is booming. 


Mr. Speaker, in the face of criticism 
there are some of us who have continued 
to advocate vigorously a revamping of 
our air forces. I am firmly of the opin- 
ion that a new department of national 
defense with secretaries for air, Army, 
and Navy must be provided. We must 
come from under the framework of the 
present set-up to get fullest development. 
In addressing the national convention of 
Sigma Delta Kappa law fraternity in 
Washington in December 1941, I advo- 
cated the expansion of our air forces to 
2,000,000 men. I further stated that 
supremacy in the air will be the deciding 
factor in winning the war in the Pacific 
and elsewhere. 








Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp what I deem to 
be a very excellent poem on the subject of 
Hitler, by Mr. Webster P. Huntington, of 
Mount Sterling, Ky. I think Senators 
will derive considerable satisfaction from 
reading it. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

HITLER 
Maker of autocrats and slaves, 

Chief of red-handed, blinded knaves, 

Dictator of the law of force, 

Devoid of fee or remorse; 

Usurper of each: right divine, 

Pretender that “the world is mine,” 

If that philosophy be right, 

That justice rests alone with might, 

Then Heaven is Hell and virtue vice, 

Then hate for love may well suffice; 

Then honesty is so uncouth 

That foul corruption mocks at truth! 


Were tortured Europe’s bloody soil 
In travail with maternal toil, 
Like some huge monster giving birth 
To monsters, from the depths of earth 
Each long drawn out and labored groan 
Would find an echo in thine own, 
Thou perjurer! From filthy mines 
Where imps erect their grimy shrines 
To worship Satan from afar; 
In dungeon cells that peep of star 
Or ray of sun has never blest, 
Thy victims’ souls would break their rest 
And fly from every slimy lair 
To catch thee in a gruesome snare! 
From silent tombs and depths remote 
The bones of those thy anger smote— 
To such misshapen forms restored 
As most to fright thee—would arise 
To rend thy heart, to blast thine eyes! 


O evil mockery! O shame 
Of all mankind! A Fuehrer’s name 
Is greater than all human life! 
An armed host prepared for strife,, 
A name by slavery upheld 
The forces of damnation weld, 
And over all thou seek’st to rule, 
O ruthless tyrant, gibbering fool! 


Speed, tardy justice, speed the hour 
When vengeance may his prey devour! 
Let tyrants’ blood in torrents pour, 

So Hitlerism reign no more! 
—Webdster P. Huntington. 
Mount STERLING, Ky. 





Wild Horses of the West 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Monday, February 9. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COALEY, THE BLACK STALLION 

A brief Associated Press dispatch from Ala- 
mogordo, N. Mex., may well lay a foundation 
for a horse story in the grand tradition. It 
concerns Coaley, a wild black stallion that 
for years has been roaming the hills of the 
white-sand area. He was caught, they say, 
only once, and branded, but since then he has 
been admired for his elusiveness and sagacity. 
A recent round-up in an attempt to capture 
him failed. Now his happy hunting grounds 
are to be used as a bombing range, and it is 
probable that Coaley, unless he contrives to 
outwit this new and unexpected menace, is 
doomed. 

We can only hope that Coaley’s story is on 
the level and that he will find a way out, 

his remaining years on some green 
mesa with his herd of loyal mares. For he 
and stallions like him have never ceased to 
thrill connoisseurs of the history and legend 
of the West and Southwest, in what used to 
be horse heaven. Of all true horse stories of 
that nature it is probable that the life and 
times of the great stallion named Black Kettle 
are the most famous. He ranged from Texas 
to Kansas in the old days, was finally cap- 
tured, and passed his senescence as a rather 
scrubby old plow horse. The most celebrated 
of all these wild horses, however, was the 
creature (he probably existed, but fact and 
folklore are inextricably mixed) known va- 
riously as the White Sultan, the Ghost Horse 
of the Plains, the Phantom White Horse, the 
Pacing White Stallion, and, in Mexico, as El 
Blanco. There, gentlemen, was a horse for 
you. He was a magnificent, fiery animal, pure 
white, with creamy mane, and he could pace 
faster than any other horse could run, with 
a gait as smooth as a rocking chair. What 
finally became of him? There are many 
stories, all fascinating, and none of them 
probably true. 

This Coaley from the New Mexico hills may 
be worth investigation by lovers of wild stal- 
lion literature. In any event, may good luck 
attend him, 





Forty Dollars at 60 for Those Who Do 
Not Pay a Federal Income Tax 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this is the opportune time to introduce 
legislation in behalf of our old folks of 
America. I believe most Members of 
Congress would vote to give our elders 
$40 per month based upon need. More 
must ‘be done for them or they will suf- 
fer during this emergency. Most of them 
are too old to participate in the high 
wages offered today but will be forced 
< pay high prices for the things they 

y. 

The best and cheapest pension for the 
taxpayers of America would be a direct 
pension from the Federal Government. 
Our Civil War veterans’ pension is an 
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example of this type. We need a social 
security system based upon need which 
will eliminate thousands of investigators 
and supervisors.. This pension should 
be given to all American citizens over the 
oe of 60 who do not pay a Federal income 


Our elders want security and peace. 
They do not want to be upset every 6 
months by a Federal reinvestigation to 
see whether or not they have gotten rich 
off their allowance during the last 6 
months. Many of our elders will have to 
be carried on the W. P. A. rolls if we do 
not make some provision for them. A 
pension system will be cheaper than 
W. P. A., because there will be no bosses 
and timekeepers to pay. 

A large percent of our people would be 
willing to pay a small tax to support 
such a movement, according to the polls 
taken in the past year on old-age assist- 
ance. This would be a system where 
everyone would have some security, in 
po of need, when they reached the age 

60. 

This law would become effective April 
1, 1943, based on 1942 income. All 
American citizens over the age of 60 
that make enough to pay a Federal in- 
come tax in 1942 will not be eligible to 
participate in 1943 benefits. A single 
person would be allowed to earn $269 per 
year and a married couple, both over the 
age of 60, $539 per year and still partici- 
pate in the benefits the coming year. 
Payments shall be made monthly for 
each month during a payment year. A 
“payment year” shall begin April 1 and 
end March 31. Application for the pbene- 
fits of this act during any payment year 
shall be made on or before March 15 of 
the calendar year in which the payment 
year begins. 

In presenting this piece of legislation 
on February 11 I am reminded of that 
great humanitarian, Abraham Lincoln. 
Often we hear people say, “What would 
Lincoln do if he were here today?” 

Perhaps we cannot answer that; but 
one thing for sure, Lincoln could find 
many underdogs if he were here today. 
Lincoln described himself as belonging to 
the common people. He said: 

God must have loved the common people, 
or He would not have made so many of 
them, 

At another time Lincoln said: 

I hold if God Almighty had ever made a 
set of men that should do all the eating 
and none of the work He would have made 
them with mouths only and no hands; and 
if He had ever made another class that He 
had intended should do all the work and 
none of the eating, He would have made 
them without mouths and with all hands. 

Mr. Speaker, Abraham Lincoln was a 
real friend to the lowly, and his great 
heart beat with real sympathy for the 
old person starving in a hovel and for 
the disabled war veteran lingering in 
the hospital. He believed, with Thomas 
Jefferson, that “all men are created 
equal” and are entitled to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,’ depend- 
ing upon their ability and willingness to 
work, 

By making democracy work at home 
we can best give service to the world. 
Every community during this emergency 
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should continue a live and help-live pol- 
icy. Not long ago I received a newspaper 
clipping from one of my leading daily 
newspapers. On the front page was a 
picture of an old mine mule. His name 
was Dick. He lived to be about 37 years 
old. He hauled coal in the mine for about 
20 years. When the mine motors made 
it no longer necessary for mules to haul 
coal, Dick was retired on a pension. 
When his teeth began to decay, it was 
necessary to give him a special diet of 
soft foods. If he became ill, as sometimes 
happened, the doctor was called “pronto.” 
Dick was on a pension 6 years before he 
died. 

Now I would like to read you a letter 
from a coal miner that worked in the 
same coal mine: 


Dear Mr. Lanpis: I am enclosing a picture 
of the old mine mule, thinking it might be of 
some benefit for you to show some Members 
ot Congress. It will show you the difference 
a coal company made between a mule and 
a man. 

I will be 66 years old May 5, and I have 
spent 51 years in the mine in honest toil. 
They removed 78 old men from the mine last 
April, and I have not had 1 day’s work since 
that time. They won’t give me a job on 
Work Projects Administration because I have 
a daughter at work at the public library at 
$60 per month. Working in the heart of the 
city, she needs a good share of this. If they 
want my record, they can get it at the First 
Baptist Church for the past 50 years. 

Now, I believe in treating the poor old 
mule right, but don’t you think it would 
look better if the company had shared 50-50 
with me and the mule? 


Mr. Speaker, let us give our old folks a 
better Social Security System and prove 
to them that a grateful Government can 
repay them for the part they have played 
in building this great country of ours. 





Wrapping Politics in the Flag 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
not too distant future this Congress will 
be called upon to decide on the contro- 
versial St. Lawrence seaway project. 

There are many editorials appearing 
in the newspapers of the Nation, but 
none is more timely than the following 
editorial entitled “Wrapping Politics in 
the Flag,” which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on February 6, 1942: 

WRAPPING POLITICS IN THE FLAG 

The angry charge of “politics” hurled by 
the Democrats against the Republicans in the 
State senate who opposed rushing through 
the bill for the construction of the Massena- 
New York power line comes with ill grace in 
view of the admitted fact that this power line 
forms an essential link in the St. Lawrence 
waterway and power development project 
which President Roosevelt has so persistently 
tried to force upon the country in one guise 
or another. Part of the opposition to the 
new power line has arisen because of the 
manner in which the proponents of the much 
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debated and criticized St. Lawrence project 


the American flag and have demanded it as 
essential and the national 
defense. . 
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such links as may be necessary to fill 
gaps between Massena and New York. 
second is to build an entirely new and 
rate transmission line from New York to 
St. Lawrence. . The Democrats in this State, 
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The New York Power Authority has recom- 
mended a publicly owned transmission line 
and has rejected the first alternative as 
inadequate. 

But two important considerations intrude 
themselves. The first is the question of time. 
The second is the question of supplies. In- 
asmuch as a large mileage of. existing lines 
can be used if the present system is aug- 
mented, it is obvious that this method would 
greatly reduce the time of construction. Re- 
liable informants state that it would take at 
least twice as long to build a new line as to 
piece out existing lines. They also state that 
it would take from two to three times as 
much material to build a new line—steel, 
copper, and other articles which are sorely 
needed elsewhere in other defense activities. 

In other words, when the proposal is viewed 
solely as a defense project, rather than as a 
link in a scheme to create a Government- 
controlled power system in this State, there 
is much to be said against it. This is why 
the State senate did well in refusing to 
acquiesce in the political pressure to force 
the proposal through in a rush. It deserves 
careful study, bearing in mind one simple 
objective—to devise the best, quickest, and 
cheapest way of making the necessary power 
available at Massena. This is in the interest 
of national defense. To resort, instead, to an 
expensive, slow process because it will serve 
as a link in the development of water power 
on the St. Lawrence, which cannot possibly be 
made fruitful for a period of 4 or 5 years, is to 
subordinate defense needs to politics. 





President Roosevelt Urges Passage of 
Rivers and Harbors Bill in Letter to 
Chairman Mansfield 





REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Railroad and Power Trust 
lobbyists that have infested this Capitol 
for the last 12 months have been spread- 
ing propaganda to the effect that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was opposed to the rivers 


| authorizations. . They 
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and harbors bill, H. R. 5993, recently re- 
ported by the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. , 

I have a letter here from the President 
addressed to Judge’ , chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
in which he urges that this bill be brought 
out and passed with utmost dispatch; 
that it is especially desirable for the 
transportation and production of war 
materials. He points out that it is neces- 
sary for the security and stabilization of 
that the provisions of the bill are merely 


legislation be expedited in order tha 
Appropriations Committee of Congress 
may provide without delay for projects 
urgently needed on account’ of the war 
emergency. : 

The amendment contained in Judge 
MANSFIELD’s statement which I am in- 
serting was adopted by the committee to 
allay the fears of those Members who 
have been misled by this propaganda of 
these special interests. 

President Roosevelt’s letter to Judge 
MANSFIELD reads as follows: 

Tue WuiTe House, 
Washington February 10, 1942. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, ; 
Chairman, Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C 

Dear JUDGE MANSFIELD: | invite your at- 
tention to the need for expediting legisla- 
tive action on bill H. R. 5993 At this time 
it is important thai every phase of produc- 
tion contributory to the Nation’s armament 
be prosecuted with the utmost dispatch. Cer- 
tain waterway improvements for navigation 
and power production are especially desir- 
able for the transportation and production 
of war materials 

The bill in question authorizes improve- 
ments in the interest of national security 
and the stabilization of employment and 
provides that the projects authorized shall 
be prosecuted as speedily as may be con- 
sistent with budgetary requirements. It is 
pertinent to point out that the proposed leg- 
islation is merely an authorization. It is 
extremely important, however, that author- 
izing legislation be expedited in order that 
the appropriation cummittees of Congress 
may provide without delay for projects ur- 
gently needed on account of the war emer- 
gency. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Speaker, in response to the Pres- 
ident’s letter Judge MANSFIELD issued the 
following statement: 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. J. MANSFIELD, CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 


A majority of the committee is in full ac- 
cord with the views of the President, and I 
call attention to the amendment recently 
adopted by the committee which will limit 
appropriations. during the war to projects 
which are certified by some authorized na- 
tional defense agency and approved by the 
President as being necessary in the interest 
of national defense. Projects which do not 
meet that requirement will, in accordance 
with the terms of this amendment, have to 
wait until 6 months after the war is over 
before appropriations can be made for their 
construction. When that time comes they 


can be used, as the President so well puts it, 
“in the interest of national security and the 
stabilization of employment.” 
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Congress to that effect.’” 


Mr. Speaker, I hope we can carry out 
the President’s suggestion, bring this 
measure before the House, and pass it 
immediately, in order that those projects 
that are essential to national defense 
may be constructed without delay. 





In Opposition to Contemplated Federali- 
zation of Unemployment Compensation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN A. MEYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. MEYER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 26, 1942, Governor 
O’Conor of Maryland addressed a tele- 
gram to me which reads as follows: 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., January 26, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN A. MEYER, 
House Office Building: 

Am advised that provisions are contained 
in House Document No, 589 as step toward 
federalization of unemployment compensa- 
tion now administered by States. Confi- 
dently believe better to continue unemploy- 
ment compensation under State direction. 
Would appreciate your investigating status 
of matter and your opposition to federalize 
this system. 

Gov. Herpert R. O’Conor. 


Mr. Speaker, pursuant to this request 
from the Governor of Maryland and 
many similar requests from citizens of my 
city and State, I have inquired into the 
subject and addressed the following reply 
to the Governor: 

JANUARY 31, 1942. 
Hon. HersertT R. O’Conor, 
State House, Annapolis, Md. 

Dear Governor O’Conor: This will ac- 
knowledge your tel of January 26 pro- 
testing against any contemplated federaliza- 
tion of the present unemployment compensa- 
tion laws which are being administered by 
the respective States. 

I am firmly opposed to federalization of the 
State unemployment compensation systems. 
It is my opinion that in these days of change 
and dislocation it is our duty as never before 
to hold fast to the rights of the several States 
in those fields where the States have shown 
an ability to operate efficiently and economi- 
cally. At this time the State of Maryland is 
operating its unemployment compensation 
law in a satisfactory manner. We should not 
be impatient with a system that has been 
tried and proved, and approve the usurpation 
by the Federal Government of a State func- 
tion when such usurpation may result in 
wrecking a system that has shown its worth. 

A close adherence to the status quo is in- 
dicated unless and until a more definite need 
is established that the best interest of the 
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country demand a change. The burden to 
establish such need for change is upon its 
advocates. 

‘Thanking you for your expression of opin- 
ion upon this highly important matter, and 
with kindest personal regards, I am, 

yours, 


JOHN A. Maven. 





Federal Trade Commission Charts the 
Way to Economy in Paper and Priat- 
ing Costs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has set a fine 
example for governmental establishments 
by adopting a policy of conserving paper 
which, if applied generally throughout 
the Government service, would result in 
a large saving in the Nation’s paper bill. 

In taking this wise step the Commis- 
sion has made a:contribution to national 
defense which is notable and worth 
while and worthy of the attention of the 
Congress and the country. 

The Federal] Trade Commission, whose 
Chairman is our former beloved col- 
league.in the House, Hon. William A, 
Ayres, of Kansas, recently caused a sur- 
vey to be made of the use of paper. As 
a result, the Commission has taken dras- 
tic action to conserve paper and print- 
ing, and orders resulting from the survey 
have reduced the use of paper by the 
Commission to the barest necessities of 
the service. 

Daily releases have been discontinued 
and have been followed under the new 
program by weekly releases, printed in 
relatively small type and on both sides of 
the paper. This change in the Commis- 
sion’s publicity system covers everything 
except. releases to daily newspapers and 
trade papers. 

In carrying out its ideas of conserva- 
tion the Federal Trade Commission on 
January 19 adopted the following policy: 

Due to the necessity for conserving paper, 
the Federal Trade Commission has discon- 
tinued the issuance of daily releases of Or- 
ders, Stipulations, Complaints, and Answers 
to Complaints, except to daily newspapers 
and trade papers. 

Press releases for daily newspapers and 
trade papers will con*inue as usual. Releases 
to others will be issued weekly in more com- 
pact form, and the weekly mailing each Mon- 
day, beginning January 26, will contain all 
releases for the preceding week. 

This will result in a considerable saving of 
paper, as recommended by the Government, 
and should cause no inconvenience to the 
large number of recipients of the releases. 

This action is effective immediately. 


Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that a pa- 
per-conservation policy could well be ex- 
tended at this time to every govern- 
mental activity in the United States to 
cut down the flood of releases of various 
kinds, the streams of documents of one 
kind and another emanating from Gov- 
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ernment offices; many of which are 
printed on highly calendered paper and 
embellished with artistic illustrations, 
and a considerable proportion of which 
when they reach the addressees are 
dumped into wastebaskets without hay- 
ing the covers removed. 

With that thought in mind I have 
written an identical letter to heads of 
departments and independent establish- 
ments of which the following is a copy: 


Dear Mr. Secretary: As a member: of the 
Appropriations Committee, still interested in 
economy no the colossal over- 
shadowing expenditures that are necessary 
for national defense, I am writing to invite 
your attention to a matter which, while 
seemingly of relative unimportance, bears 
possibilities, I believe, of substantial dividends 
in national morale, as well as in actual 
savings. 

Everywhere the people are expressing a 
willingness to bow their backs to any tax 
impositions that may be necessary to win 
the war, but they are rot only insisting but 
demanding that waste and extravagance in 
every conceivable form shall be eliminated 
from our national expenditures. 

I.am writing respectfully to request that 
you make a study of the paper and printing 
needs of your estalishment to see if it will 
not be possible to effectuate worth-while 
Savings in your paper and printing bill. 
One Government commission has been able 
to save thousands of dollars by changing its 
press releases from a daily to a weekly basis, 
printing on both sides of the paper and 
adopting other similar reforms to conserve 
paper and reduce printing costs. 

If this example were followed generally 
throughout the Government, the saving in 
money would be substantial, but more im- 
portant still would be the heartening effect 
on public morale. The people would con- 
strue this conservation effort as an indica- 
tion that the practice of economy is not a 
lost art in governmental operations and they 
would be cheered and encouraged. 

I will be most appreciative if you will ad- 
vise me whether it will be possible for you 
to make such a survey as I have suggested. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Louis LuDLOw. 





Thomas Alva Edison 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
inserting a speech I made in the House on 
Monday, February 12, 1940, on Thomas 
Alva Edison. 

The speech :eferred to follows: 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay my 
humble tribute to the memory of one of 
America’s most illustrious sons. 

Yesterday was.the ninety-third anniversary 
of the birth of Thomas Alva Edison, our coun- 
try’s greatest contribution to the world’s list 
of scientific men. 

He was the foremost inventive genius of the 
age and one of the leading benefactors of 
mankind. He was the greatest liberator the 
world has ever known. By the force of his 
matchless genius, aided by his tireless energy, 
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struck the shackles of drudgery from un- 
told millions of human beings and lifted the 
world into the light of a new civilization, the 
like of which humanity had scarcely dreamed. 


e 


ages, sending a glow of radiance down the 
centuries to come, to stir the hopes and fire 
the imaginations of toilers of the future who 
struggle for the betterment of mankind. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to magnify his 
virtues, to minimize his vices, or to clothe 
him with qualities he did not have. All that 
is necessary to commend him to the minds 
and hearts of peoples of all climes is the sim- 
ple story of this earnest, patient man, toiling 
through the silent hours of the night to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 

He was the greatest public servant of his 
day; yet he held no political office, he founded 
no political party, he advanced no new politi- 
cal creeds. Therefore no array of illustrious 
speakers volunteer to sing his praise or use 
his name as a sounding board to further self- 
ish ends. 

He was one of the mightiest conquerors this 
world has ever seen; yet he waged no wars of 
human destruction, he fought no bloody bat- 
tles, he stirred no fires of human hate, nor 
pandered to the baser passions of the race. 
But he conquered the elements, as it were, 
and gave to humanity the greatest ascend- 
ancy over the forces of nature the world has 
ever known. He brought the dawn of a new 
civilization—the electric age. 

He never intentionally hurt a human be- 
ing. Thersfore no memorial has been erected 
to him in his country’s capital, no monu- 
ment dedicated to his name. no blazing epi- 
taph upon these historic walls proclaim his 
services to the world. 

I sometimes wonder if we really appreciate 
the services of men of genius. They scale the 
heights and blaze the way to'those sublime 
achievements that mark the milestones in 
the progress of the race, while men of talent 
dig in, solidify, and hold the gains and enjoy 
the progress that genius makes. 

Have you ever thought what would happen 
if we should lose all that men and women of 
genius have accomplished for the world? 
What this lend would be like? It would be 
a different world- -cold, pulseless, monoto- 
nous, and silent. Our transportation syrtem 
would come to a standstill, the telephone and 
telegraph wires would become useless cb- 
structions, the lights would go out, the radio 
would be silenced, and all the machinery of 
industry, as well as that of commerce, would 
cease to move. As has been well and wisely 
said, if you take from the world all that 
genius has given, all the niches would be 
empty, all the walls would become -naked, 
meaning and connection would fall from the 
words of poetry and fiction, music would go 
back to common air, and all the forms of 
subtle and enchantirg art would lose propor- 
tion, to become the unmeaning waste and 
shattered spoil of thoughtless chance. 

It would be useless to attempt to enumer- 
ate all the things that Edison did for man- 
kind. His greatest contribution was the in- 
vention of the electric light—the incandescent 
lamp. With that one act he did more to 
change the course of our civilization than has 
any other man who ever lived in the tide of 
time. He not only lighted our halls, our 


homes, our streets, and our highways, but he 
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achinery, and gave us that 
great multiplicity of electrical appliances 
that add to the comforts and conveniences 


able than all the oil fields and all the gold 
and diamond mines of the modern and an- 
cient wcrld—a wealth that is inexhaustible, 
and one that will last as long as rains fall-and 
rivers flow to the sea. 

His monument is in every home that turns 
an electric switch; his epitaph is written on 
every heart that beats in gratitude for the 
services he gave. He needs no pompous 
memorial to commemorate his life. He needs 
no monument save the eternal and inde- 
structible substance of his own greatness to 
commend him to the consideration of all 
coming ages. His name will live and his fame 
will reach to the remotest times in which 
civilized man shall dwell upon the earth. 

Someone has said that “they are the truly 
great who, as the centuries slowly pass, are 
found by each succeeding race near to the 
heart of human love.” 

Centuries may come and go, empires may 
flourish and pass away, republics may rise 
and fall, but the work of Edison will endure. 

When the monuments to lesser men shall 
have perished with the lapse of time, when 
this Republic shall have run its course and 
taken its place among the dead nations of 
the past, when in the distant lapse of ages 
yet to come, errant wanderers from different 
lands shall stand before the crumbling col- 
umns of this Capitol and look down across the 
ruins of the District of Columbia, the name 
of Thomas A. Edison will remain, unscarred 
by the wreck of ages and undimmed by the 
floods of time. [Applause.] 





A Tribute to Abraham Lincoln 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following tribute to 
Abraham Lincoln by a former member 
of the House. 





Among the unpublished useripts 
tice et eae 

statesman, and : 

gressmen during the “dark days” of the 
Civil War, is a penciled 


- Many articles have been printed con- 
cerning the Great Emancipator but none 
have ever paid a higher tribute to Lin- 
coln’s greatness. Although close to him 
when these lines were written, Donnelly 
appraised Lincoln then as the world 
knows him after a lapse of three-quarters 
of a century. Donnelly had always a 
prophetic outlook as is evidenced in his 
descriptions of battles in the skies told 
in his book, Caesar’s Column, written 
a half century before battling planes 
were known. Such a range of knowledge 
as displayed by Donnelly has seldom 
been witnessed in any scholar. He not 
only looked into the future with canny 
predictions, but brought the days of pre- 
historic times to the attention of the 
present in his book Atlantis, The Ante- 
diluvian World. 

From the pen of such a man, these 
lines, written to the memory of Lincoln, 
cannot help being of interest to the new 
America unknown either to Lincoln or 
Donnelly. 


Abraham Lincoln. He was in some re- 
spects one of the greatest characters of 
history. 

We scarcely yet do justice to ourselves. We 
have not outgrown our colonial condition. 
We looked abroad for greatness. We under- 
rate ourselves. The effect of free institutions 
is leveling and belittling. A republic is un- 
favorable to hero worship No man, it was 
said, is a hero to his valet de chambre. Yet 
one newspaper reporter of the present day 
is more fatal to weakness of character than 
a hundred valets. It was in the misty at- 
mosphere of the untutored past that great 
men expanded into giants 

But if we consider either the magnitude 
of the population, or the greatness of the 
interests, or its elevation of the principles 
involved, ours is indeed the heroic age of the 
world. 

The task assigned to the Father of His 
Country was simple compared with that of 
Abraham Lincoln Tne former dealt with a 
population not larger than that of the State 
of New York today; he led an army of but 
20,000 men, and he carried on war against 
an enemy dwelling 3,000 miles distant. It 
may be said that it was the of 
our people and the width of the Atlantic that 
achieved American independence. The pop- 
ulation of the United States under President 
Lincoln was over 30,000.000, the Army he 
commanded exceeded a million men, the 
enemy was on our own soil—part of-our- 
selves—close to the heart of the Nation 

In some respects Mr Lincoln’s task was 
greater than that of the first Napoleon. The 
great Corsican was the head of a military 
nation, warring against external enemies. 
The Empire was simply an amplification of 
the Army of Italy ‘There were no politics in 
France during the days of Napoleon’s great- 
ness. His will radiated without let or hin- 
drance to the extremities of his empire. 
France was but a hand to execute the behests 
of his sovereign genius 

Mr. Lincoln, on the other hand, was the 
head of peace-loving people; of a self-gov- 








erning people; of a people ready to try his 
every act in the crucible of bag let jo 
ment. While he might guide. he not 
control them. 

The world had seen many military empires, 
but there were no precedents for such a 
Nation as ours. Our Government was an 
experiment not a century old. It appeared 
like a thin crust of order spread over the 
ancient sea of chaos. Human nature was 
stirred to its fiercest and profoundest depths, 
and the volcanic forces threatened to engulf 
the Nation. 

In the midst of this storm, one of the 
wildest that ever broke on human society, 
Mr. Lincoln governed. He was neither callous 
nor blind. His broad mind embraced the 
whole argument and took in all the con- 
tingencies. As the firm earth trembled un- 
der his feet, the lines on his care-worn face 
deepened. For his own life he cared little. 
He had thrown that into the balance when 
standing in Independence Hal] in Phila- 
delphia; he said, “But if this Nation cannot 
be saved without giving up the principle of 
the Declaration of Independence, I would 
rather be assassinated on this spot than sur- 
render it.” 

His career as President was marked by the 
highest statesmanship. While he moved ap- 
parently abreast of the people. he led them; 
while he appeared to follow, he governed. 

He knew every vibration of the great popu- 
lar heart with its million chords, and with 
what seemed unconscious words he awoke 
them to their noblest utterances. Although 
feeling, as he himself said. that “if slavery 
was not wrong, nothing was wrong,” he 
nevertheless set the idea of national life in 
the foreground and helped solidify the mind 
of the North by subordinating all other ques- 
tions to this paramount issue He said that 
he was willing to preserve the Union with 
slavery, but, with or without slavery, he 
would preserve the Union. He knew that the 
rebellion was slavery, and that slavery and 
the Nation could not longer exist together; 
he had been the first to proclaim the ir- 
repressible conflict, and with subtle and pro- 
found philosophy he placed the Nation in 
the foreground and helped to solidify the 
public mind, which was united on the issue 
of national life but divided on the question 
of slavery. 

Thus, again, when he gave the South notice 
that if they did not lay down their arms 
before a “ertain date he would proclaim the 
liberty of the slaves, many feared that the 
Scuth would accept his terms and the de- 
grading institution be preserved to endan- 
ger the future peace of the Nation. Mr. 
Lincoln better understood the temper of the 
South. He knew they were firmly resolved 
upon a separate government, and that noth- 
ing but overwhelming defeat could damage 
them; and when, therefore, the day arrived 
and the proclamation came, the mind of the 
great man of the people of the North was 
prepared to sustain it. 

This moderation, this wisdom, this broad 
conception of his surroundings, this fidelity 
to truth and liberty, was at the same time 

-lighted up and mellowed by veins of the 
richest humor and kindliest humanity. No 
gentler or sweeter spirit ever lived. Amid all 
the horrors of the time, and all the terrors of 
his own situation, living as it were in the 
very smoke of continuous battle and the 
center of the fiercest passions of his age, 
although his form became bowed under the 
enormous load of his cares and responsibili- 
ties, his great soul took no color of gloom, no 
flavor of bitterness, from his surroundings. I 
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have seen his poor face, seamed and wrinkled 

as it was with a thousand lines, relax with 

some humorous anecdote and the whole 

genial kindly soul of the man shine through, 
it as with inward light. 

Out of all the horrors of fierce civil war, this 

it spirit drew neither wrath nor 
hate nor revenge, but in the darkest hour 
seemed faithfully resigned to the task before 
him. He subdued wrath with gentle kind- 
ness, hate with love for his fellow man, re- 
venge with benign sympathy and under- 
standing. In all the history of mankind, no 
man, save Christ himself, ever carried a 
more unbearable burden with forgiveness 
written upon every line in his sad face. 

In the moment of triumph of a just cause, 
he was laid low by an assassin’s bullet; yet 
if this great soul could speak, he would say, 
“Forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” This was the Lincoln I knew so well in 
the darkest hour of our tion’s history. 





Six Planes Now, Not 60,000 by 1943, Is 
Cry in Philippines 
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HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and to include a newspaper ar- 
ticle which appears in the Evening Star 
of February il, 1942. 

The public is asking, Where are our 
planes and guns and tanks for General 
MacArthur and his heroic fighters? I 
ought not to speak because President 
Roosevelt and Chairman Flynn demand 
that all Republicans be purged, silenced, 
and driven from all defense activities. 
Before this war is over, however, I ven- 
ture to predict that the service of Re- 
publicans will be acceptable to those 
who love the United States of America 
and who wish to defend and protect and 
preserve it. 

The article follows: 


SIX PLANES NOW, NOT 60,000 BY 1943, IS CRY 
IN PHILIPPINES—DEFENDERS COULD GAIN DEFI- 
NITE ADVANTAGE WITH FEW CRAFT IMMEDI- 
ATELY, WRITER SAYS 


(By Clark Lee) 


With General MacArthutr’s forces on Bataan 
Peninsula, February 9 (delayed). —Another 
day in the life of a war correspondent hitch- 
hiking around the Bataan front: 

A spot of quiet falls in this war of the 
jungle and the talk gets around to planes. 

“Sixty thousand planes in 1943?” challenges 
a foot soldier. “Why, we don’t want 60,000. 
Just give us any number from 6 to 60 now. 
Then you’d see fireworks on Bataan.” 

Right you are, soldier. A few planes could 
swing the situation definitely in favor of the 
American and Filipino defenders. 

The chief impression gained from this trip 
is the upswing in the troopers’ morale. The 
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Army is clicking, communications and trans- 
port are functioning well. 

Green Filipinos now are holding tena- 
ciously; American and Filipino Scouts have 
proved themselves superior to the Japanese. 
But the optimism of officers is tempered by 
the realization that successes so far are only 
local in character. 

Meet Scout Corp. Luis Rojas, who encoun- 
tered a Japanese armed only with a short 
knife. Rojas threw down his gun, drew his 
bolo, and slew the enemy, although he was 
himself badly cut. 

An intelligence officer hands you a pile of 
captured documents and weapons to take 
back to headquarters for study. Included is 
a container the Japanese use to parachute 
supplies to their beleaguered troops, but it 
fell in American lines. It’s somewhat like a 
golf bag and is made of fiber and is attached 
to a 16-foot parachute of cheap cotton 
muslin. 

In the container is food for 50 for 1 day— 
hardtack, compressed meat, fish, rice, and 
cigarettes, matches, grease, and’ ammunition. 
It fits in a plane’s 300-pound bomb rack. 

I bum a ride to headquarters aboard a big 
searchlight truck driven by Corp. F. A. Blom- 
teaux, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., who has been 
on the western front lines and is now return- 
ing to the east. 

The captured stuff is delivered to Maj. 
Stewart Wood, who left Tokyo just before 
the war. Major Wood also relieves you of the 
Japanese hand grenade which you had in- 
tended to keep as a souvenir, handling it 
tenderly for the last 48 hours. 

You talk to a number of new Japanese 
prisoners, and they tell you all Japanese are 
terrified at artillery fire, “which makes the 
head spin.” Those who’ve seen tanks for 
the first time say they’re just as bad. But 
all profess no fear of rifles and machine guns. 





Repeal Pensions for Congressmen 
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HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 11, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, radio com- 
mentators, newspaper editorials, forum 
discussions, and individuals everywhere 
have been vitriolic on the natter of Con- 
gressmen voting themselves a pension. I 
did not vote for this proposal. 

Nevertheless, the public is being mis- 
informed. This bill does not provide a 
direct. pension for Congressmen, but it 
does give Congressmen the right to join 
the civil-service retirement system the 
same as any other governmental em- 
ployee. For instance, if I as a Member of 
Congress were to join the civil-service 
retirement system, I would, by law, be 
required to contribute $500 a year for 23 
years before I would be eligible for re- 
tirement pension benefits. This would 
amount to a total contribution of $11,500. 
And there might be merit to such a plan, 
but this is not the time to enact such 
measures into law. 
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Because of the war the national spot- 
light has centered on the passage of this 
pe and rightfully so. When we consider 


Hy camp Re ag: ecces ag rctan tiga 
Libya, England, Hawaii, Singapore, and 
Australia, and, yes, to the four corners 
of the universe to fight the enemy in its 
own backyard in order to keep the war 
away from American shores; that these 
men are sacrificing not only their for- 
tunes but their lives fighting for the free- 
doms and liberties which are our heri- 
tage, fighting to preserve these liberties 
for you and me; when we consider that 
American mothers are heartbroken be- 
cause their loved one may never return; 
when we further consider that Congress 
has already spent or has authorized the 
spending of $80,000,000,000 to prosecute 
the war, is it fair for Congress at this 
time to add a few million to make this a. 
“pork barrel” measure in the form of a 
pension plan for Congressmen them- 
selves? I say “No.” And I did not vote 
for this measure. In fact, only 35 to 40 
Congressmen out of 435 were present 
when this bill, now Public Law 411, was 
considered. During this war emergency, 
under the rules of the House, no notice 
was given or published that a measure 
involving this pension would be con- 
sidered. 

It is my firm belief that unless Con- 
gress absolutely curtails all—and I mean 
all—nondefense expenditures during this 
war emergency, the United States Gov- 
ernment will face financial chaos. There 
is hardly a better way to. weaken our war 
effort and to aid our enemies than by un- 
checked spending for nondefense activ- 
ities. The popular resentment over the 
self-pensioning vote of Congressmen is 
in the national interest. And it-is in the 
national interest that this resentment 
should not subside. Let us all sign the 
Smith discharge petition so that all 
Members of Congress may have an op- 
portunity to vote for the repeal of this 
obnoxious provision to give pensions to 
Congressmen. Let us restore the confi- 
dence of the American people in the Con- 
gress. Let our slogan be “Billions for war 
defense, but not one cent for non-sense.” 





Come and Find Yourself 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 11, 1942 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 


ally it is our privilege to discover a mes- 
sage which carries with it new, fresh 
inspiration. Such a message has been 
written by Russell Kay, secretary of the 
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I come here to find myself. 
get lost in the world. 


It is easy to 


What a hope that inscription offered. 
It seemed to grow upon this weary soul 
until she determined to act upon its 
promising message. So again she jour- 
neyed to Lake Wales, as she expressed 
it, to the one spot where she might “think 
her way through” and eventually find 
herself. 

And here follows Mr. Kay’s article: 

If there ever was a time in the world’s his- 


den than anywhere else. The peace and 


beauty and restfulness serve to quiet the 


troubled soul and generate the faith and hope 
we need and must have. 

I think the story of the troubled soul de- 
scribed will prove typical of countless others 
and I fee] that Florida offers a haven today 
that stands with outstretched arms to com- 
fort and encourage a nerve-racked and 
burdened people. 

Florida, with its flowers, its pure air. its 
scenic beauty, and its healthfulness, can 
contribute much to the Nation’s. strength 
and morale in these troubled times. 

Let us make even more attractive and 
beautiful these enchanting havens and let the 
whole ‘world enjoy and benefit from them. 
Millions of overburdened executives and 
workers sooner or later will arrive at a point 
where to continue efficiently and effectively. 
they must take a brief period for rest and 
recreation. Dazed and dizzy from the mad 
pace that war has set, they can, in a few 
weeks, find themselves in Florida and return 
to their jobs refreshed, revitalized, and pre- 
pared to carry on as before. 

Just as our President from time to time 
finds it necessary to leave his desk and seek 
recreation in Florida, so will millions of co- 
workers eventually turn to us for renewed 
strength and energy. 

Florida seeks to take no one from his work. 
Florida is 100 percent behind the all-out ef- 
fort to win the war. Florida already is doing 
ker part to help win it. 

But Florida is blessed with life-giving sun- 
shine, with all that gives health and strength 
and courage. So today we say, “When you 
have reached the limit, when you need rest 
and recreation, come and let us minister to 
your needs. We will put you back on your 
feet, give you a new strength and new vision 
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Let Us Curtail Nondefense and 
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“HON. VICTOR 1 WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, san an 1942 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Te in 
connection with the Lanham b 

Game caddaiion ie’ suit hike. a 
posing to make available $50,000,000 for 
defense housing in the metropolitan area 
of the District of Columbia, permit me to 





absolutely essential to defense. 
Although it. will considerably incon- 
eel many persons located in Wash- 
ington, including ourselves, I do not feel 


to the fact that <« large portion of the 
inhabitants of this entire Nation are im- 
properly housed, ill-clad, and underfed. 

If, instead. of centralizing so many 
agencies in Washington, we would de- 
centralize same we would thereby relieve 
the situation. At the same time it would 
allow such agencies, both defense and 
nondefense, to occupy the thousands of 
vacant office buildings throughout the 
United States where to date no defense 
industries have been located. It would 
allow the owners of vacant residences in 
such areas to rent same at a much 
smaller rental than would be required in 
Washington. 

Small business is suffering in many 
areas. Would it not be wiser to decen- 
tralize our defense projects and _ place 
them in these areas, thus offsetting some 
of the income lost by small business, 
through loss of industries, strategic ma- 
terials, salaries, and so forth, and thereby 
afford employment to those now unem- 
ployed. 

After the war is over the salvage value 
of these defense houses if built in Wash- 
ington will be very meager. Under ex-' 
isting conditions, the construction and 
administration cost will be very high. 
The Government will have to pay inter- 
est on the money borrowed. Materials 
used in these buildings would otherwise 
be immediately available for use in mak- 
ing planes, tanks, and guns vital to 
defense, 








It seems to me that private firms are 
anxious to build sufficient housing facil- 
ities here if given the priority rating and 
the opportunity. Whenever we bring 
more people to Washington, D. C., it will 
mean that their cost of living will be paid 
by the United States. The transportation 
cost on the food, clothing, and materials 
alone, sent from the various sections of 
the United States to the Nation’s Capital 
will be exceedingly heavy. 

Many'sections of the United States, in- 
cluding our own Seventh Oklahoma Dis- 
trict, have no governmental defense 
agencies or defense projects. By placing 
defense plants and agencies in various 
sections of the country we would be less 
vulnerable to attack than by centralizing 
most everything in the congested metro- 
politan areas. There would be less like- 
lihood of spreading of disease, malnutri- 
tion, and so forth. 





National Freedom Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
delivered by me on the occasion of the 
first convention of delegates held in the 
city of Philadelphia on February 1, 1942, 
in the interest of National Freedom Day: 


Mr. Chairman, reverend Bishops, Maj%r 
Wright, officers and chairmen of the Citizens 
Committee, delegates from our sister States, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is with pleasure and with deep emotion that 
I greet those of. you who have assembled here 
today under the time-hallowed roof of the 
Academy of Music in this historic city where 
American liberty was born Many of you 
have come from beyond our city and beyond 
our State to join us in celebrating National 
Freedom Day—to commemorate with us the 
signing by President Abraham Lincdln, on 
the Ist day of February 1865, of the joint 
resolution adopted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States prc- 
posing the thirteenth amendment to the 
Constitution cf the United States of America. 

Today we are met on a solemn occasion, 
for we look back through the vista of :7 
years to a day of jubilee when the golden 
chimes of human freedom sounded forth in 
prophetic harmony. And we look forward to 
the years to come when this anniversary will 
have been proclaimed National Freedom Day 
by the President of the United States, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt; and on this day 
our children and our children’s children will 
unite to observe it appropriately with cere- 
monies and thanksgiving 

It has been my precious privilege to intro- 
duce into- the House of Representatives, on 
the 19th day of January 1942, the Joint Reso- 
lution No. 267, requesting the President to 
proclaim February 1 as National Freedom 
Day. A similar resolution was intrcduced in 
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the United States Senate by our own dis- 
tinguished Senator, JosepH F. Gurrry, of 
Pennsylvania, who had join with him Senator 
Harry Truman, of Missouri, and Senator 
JAMES HucHes, of Delaware. I am indeed 
grateful to you who are assembled or this 
February 1, to my friend Walker Jackson, and 
to my beloved friend, Maj. R. R. Wright, Sr., 
the inspiring leader of this great movement, 
who remembers well that February 1, 1865, 
and who has shared with me the sacred op- 
portunity to work with him in the founding 
of National Freedom’ Day. 

In Major Wright we see the measure of the 
stalwart man whom the poet described: 


Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 
Who stand self-poised on manhood’s solid 
earth 
Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 
Fed from: within with all the strength he 
needs. 


He could tell us of the glorious music that 
peeled forth from the hearts of all true Ameri- 
cans 77 years ago; and I think we would all 
join in the r words of Julia Ward 
Howe's Battle Hymn of the Republic: 


In the beauty of the lilies, Christ was born © 


across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 

As he died to make men holy, 

Let us die to make men free, 

While God is marching on. 


The founders. of our country looked down 
approvingly when the steps were being taken 
by the Congress to propose the thirteenth 
amendment, because after 69 years the open- 
ing truth of the Declaration of Independence 
was at last being made an organic part of the 
law of our great Republic. The independence 
of our Nation has been based upon the true 
foundation stone of man’s inalienable right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The framers of the Constitution had been 
opposed to slavery, but it was only after more 
than four score years that their views were at 
last woven into the fabric of the Constitution. 

The Father of our Country, George Wash- 
ington, had repeated again and again his hope 
that slavery might be abolished by law; and 
he foresaw the evil times that would fal] upon 
a nation part free and part in bondage 

And Jefferson, the founder of the Demo- 
cratic Party, had spoken with a heart full of 
sorrow of his brothers among the Negro 
people: * 

“We must wait with patience,” he said, “the 
workings of an overruling Providence and 
hope that that is preparing the deliverance 
of these our brethren. When the measure of 
their tears is full, when their groans shall 
have involved heaven itself in darkness, 
doubtless a God of justice will awaken to 
their distress. Nothing is more certainly 
written in the book of Fate than that this 
people shall be free.” 

So, too, Madison, Monroe, and John Ran- 
dolph voiced their sincere belief in the right 
to freedom of these their fellow Americans. 
Patrick Henry, who asked for liberty or death, 
urged again and again the liberty of those 
who had been enslaved. 

We can still hear the echo of the eloquence 
of Henry Clay, who stated in the Senate in 
1850 that he would fight with every atom of 
his being the giving over of “one rod of 
free territory to the everlasting curse of hu- 
man bondage.” 

Again and again since the founding of 
our Nation the existence of slavery had men- 
aced our continusd national life. 

But at last the time came when the House 
of Representatives acted in the spirit of the 
founding fathers of our land of liberty. It 
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was Congressman J. M. Ashley, of Ohio, who 
labored long, wisely, and valiantly “to add 
another day of jubilee, and the brightest of 
all, to our national calendar”; and he there- 
upon became enrolled among our national 
statesmen, whose strength lie in their fidelity 
to justice. 

He was joined in his advocacy of the amend- 
ment by that great Democrat, the Honorable 
Archibald McAllister, of Pennsylvania, and 
when the roll was called the Speaker of the 
House directed that his name also be called 
as a Member so that he might vote for the 
thirteenth amendment and be recorded on 
the side of justice.. When the vote was an- 
nounced—119 to 56—the- bill had’ received 
the two-thirds majority required by the Con- 
stitution. 

It might well be said by that group of men, 
as was said by the Continental Congress at 
the close of the Revolution: 

“Let it ever be remembered that the rights 
for which :we contended were the rights of 
human nature.” 

There is, indeed, in the very nature of 
every man the certain knowledge that it is 
wrong for one man to enrich himself or in 
any way to benefit from the unrewarded, in- 
voluntary labor of his fellow man. 

Throughout the centuries the Bible has 
commanded man; 

. “To. loose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burthens, to let the oppressed 
go free, and to break every yoke.” 

And this command is accompanied by a 
promise that is also a prophecy: 

“Then shall thy light break forth as the 
morning, and thine health shall spring forth 
speedily; then shall thy light rise in obscurity, 
and thy darkness be as the noonday; * * * 
the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward 
* * * thou shalt be as a watered garden, 
and like a spring of water whose waters fail 
not, and they that shall be of thee shall 
build the old waste places; thou shal! raise 
up the foundations of many generations, and 
thou shall be called the repairer of the 
breach, the restorer of paths to dwell in.” 

So it is that the prophecy has been ful- 
filled to America since that day in 1865. The 
passage of the thirteenth amendment marked 
the threshold of a new era in which the spirit 
of justice prevailed. Peace and unity were 
within the borders of our Nation—and soon 
came stability and prosperity. America be- 
came truly the home of the free, the land of 
equal opportunity, the Nation powerful in its 
consecration to liberty. The constancy ani 
courage of the men who had fought for the 
fulfillment of American ideals led the Nation 
through its ordeal of fire and blood. And the 
children of the Republic clasped hands in 
happy brotherhood with those who at length 
were free to share in the Nation’s life with 
the full stature of their manhood. 

I need not tell you, my friends, how well 
your brothers have risen to the highest du- 
ties of citizenship, how they have con- 
tributed to the national welfare, how they 
have helped to perpetuate the ideals of our 
democracy. Their record of patriotism ante- 
dates the year 1865 by many decades. No 
one has surpassed the heroic deed of Crispus 
Attucks. But more than 3,000 colored sol- 
diers equalled his record of brave devotion 
during the Revolutionary War. The War of 
1812 was fought by Negro soldiers with equal 
valor. In the Civil War 178,000 Negro soldiers 
fought for the preservation of our Nation. 
In the Spanish American War they continued 
to uphold their record of distinguished brav- 
ery. And in the last World War they were 
recognized for their loyalty and their un- 
faltering courage. Our own great metropol- 
itan city of Philadelphia, with more than 
2,000,000 souls, leading the United States in 
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defense activities, Is today entrusted to the 


Douglass 
Sojourner Truth are being carried on today. 
No one may too highly praise the contribu- 
tions to our national life made by our own 
Marian Anderson, Gen. Benjamin Davis, of 
the United States Army, Paul Robeson, Bill 
Robinson, Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Dr. W. E. B. Dubois, Dr. Frederick Patterson, 


istinguished 
service to their country and to their fellow- 
men. 

In peace or war, in victory or danger the 
members of the Negro race have exem: 
the highest ideals of enlightened humanity, 
the truest ideals of freedom and 
By their suffering in the cane days of this 
Nation, the Negro people paid a heavy price 
for citizenship. But in so doing they pur- 
chased for all Americans the real understand- 
ing of freedom and tolerance which are the 
essence of the democratic ideal. 

Now, more than ever, do we realize the 
value of this contribution to our national life 
as the eyes of a troubled, a wearied, a half- 
enslaved world look to our shores at one of 
the !ast surviving democracies.” All races, 
creeds, and colors which make up the Amer- 
ican fabric of living are drawn more closely 
together under our banner of tolerance and 
freedom 

Since Pearl Harbor, there is everywhere a 
more active consciousness of the united will 
of the American people “to maintain the lib- 
erties that we hold sacred, to perform the 
duties which these times demand of all,” 
and to make America a land where all its cit- 
izens live peacefully, wisely, and tolerautly 
together—whether they differ in religion, in 
race, or in politics. 

We are fighting now to preserve for our- 
selves, and for our children, the American 
way of life—to guarantee for ourselves and 
our children the freedom which will die if we 
lose this war. There must ever be in this 
country economic as well as spiritual freedom, 
for more than one race, for more than one 
religion, for more than one political party. 
The glory of democracy is not in conformity— 
but in unity—unity in diversity of origin, 
creed, and politics. 

Today we consecrate ourselves to the cause 
of the days of national freedom to come 





The Pension Situation 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I brought up the question of repeal- 
ing the section of the Civil Service Act 
that provides pensions for Members of 
Congress and other appointive and elect- 
ed officers of the Government. Name 


calling will not solve this situation. Ac- 
cusations of demagoging are not going to 
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change my ettitude im -regard:-to: this Lt. Randall D. Keator, Louisiana Flyer, 
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othe ee 
out three thoughts: 


back from the Senate it may be necessary 
to increase this appropriation if we real- 
ize the “sales resistance” the bond buyer 
is going to offer if we do not repeal this 
section of the act. The suggested $80,000 
cost to the Government is insignificant 


a result of this legislation. 

Third. While a Member close to the 
city political machines may be able to tell 
7 months ahead of time how the con- 
stituents are going to vote, the big ma- 
jority of us are here because a majority 
of the people of the districts want us here. 

It is an easy matter to get up here 
and accuse someone of being afraid of 
the newspapers. It is not a question of 
being afraid of the newspapers, or any 
other group. It is a question of whether 
the legislation is right or wrong. We 
cannot assume a position of infallibility 
any more than any other group. 

It seems by the papers today the 
O. C. D. is getting straightened out; the 
next step for us to take is to do our 
part and repeal this paragraph of the 
Civil Service Act. 

While some newspapers may not have 
given a very complete picture of the leg- 
islation, the fact still remains that the 
legislation at this time is wrong in 
principle. 

There is no reason to be trying to ex- 
plain how it happened to be passed; our 
responsibility is to see it is immediately 
repealed. The 400 Members that were 
not present when the bill was passed are 
entitled to consideration, and the will of 
the people should once more be the law 
of the land. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Kentucky, Hon. Epwarp W. Creat, in 1939 
said that it was the “wrong time of 
moon.” He is a man of sound judg- 
ment, and if it was the “wrong time of 
the moon” in 1939 it most assuredly is 
the “wrong time of the moon” in 1942, 
and the press and the public have been 
justified in their criticisms of this legis- 
lation wherever they confined themselves 
to the exact presentation of the fallacies 
of the legislation. 





‘Dowsa Plivt Jey Plane in Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


Louisiana, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, and his home is at Campti, Natchi- 
toches Parish, La. He was the first 
American flyer to down a Japanese plane 
over the Philippines. I am proud of him 
and I am glad to join in his praises. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I quote the following ex- 


date of December 19, 1941, concerning the 
exploits of this remarkable young man. 


A 24-year-old Campti youth who built 
dozens of rubber band-propelled model air- 
planes in his boyhood and finally realized 
a lifelong ambition to become a pilot has dis- 
tinguished himself as the first American 
filter to down a Japanese plane over the Phil- 
ippines, according to an announcement by 
the Philippines command yesterday. 

He is Second Lt. Randall D. Keator, pursuit 
ship pilot, who, according to the announce- 
ment, got on the tail of a group of enemy 
ships, shot down one and joined in a gen- 
eral dogfight in which two more Japanese 
crashed. 

On the way home his gasoline and am- 
munition running very low, he pursued an- 
other Japanese plane and observed an enemy 
plane fall in flames. 

“Well, I’m really proud of him, but I’ve 
been pretty worried,” Keator’s mother, Mrs. 
C. D. Keator, of Campti, admitted last night 
when she learned about the heroic feat of 
her son through the Times. Only yesterday 
she had received a cablegram from her son, 
the first word from him since the war began, 
in which he had cabled: “I’m all right; don’t 
worry about me.” 

“All his life he wanted to be a pilot,” 
Mrs. Keator said. “It must be an exciting 
time for him.” 

Lieutenant Keator’s father, C. D. Keator, 
also lives at Campti. He, too, has known 
what military service is because now he is a 
disabled veteran of the Spanish-American 
War. 

Lieutenant Keator was graduated from 
Campti High School and Louisiana Normal 
College at Natchitoches. When he had won 
his college degree in 1939 he became a welfare 
worker for the State department of welfare, 
but all the time he had his heart set on 
becoming an Army pilot. He applied for 
entrance in the Air Corps, but at that time 
there were no vacancies. 

Young Keator entered the Air Corps in 
September of 1940 at Barksdale Field, was 




















sent to Spartan Aeronautics School at Tulsa, 
Okla., for his preliminary training, then to 
Randolph Field for 10 weeks, and finally to 
Kelly Field for 10 weeks, where he was com- 
missioned last April 25. 

A 30-day furlough followed, and then the 
young lieutenant was assigned to service in 
the Philippine Islands, his first assignment. 
He has been there since June 24. 

His mother said last night that her son 
recently had a narrow escape when he had 
to make an emergency landing 60 miles from 
his base in the Philippines. She said that 
he had been assigned with a squadron of 
about 50 planes to meet a new commanding 
officer scheduled to arrive by the Pacific clip- 
per. On the way out his motor began sput- 
tering. He left the squadron, turned back 
for his home base, and radioed that he was 
having to make an emergency landing. He 
escaped without serious injury, she said, but 
the plane was completely destroyed. 

At Louisiana Normal College, Keator played 
first base on the varsity baseball team, win- 
ning a letter. 





This Nation Cannot Remain Half Slave 
and Half Free—Lincoln 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 10, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as Abraham Lincoln once said, 
this Nation cannot continue to exist half 
slave and half free. 

This country cannot continue with a 
majority of our people in bondage to the 
power monopoly, and paying tributes, in 
the form of overcharges, that average 
approximately 100 percent on every light 
and power bill. 

This is the greatest agricultural coun- 
try in the world, but it cannot develop 
and be the strong, powerful nation that 
it should be so lcng as a vast majority of 
our farmers are denied the use of any 
electricity at all. 

Our rural people have always been the 


very hope and strength of the Nation. | 
: pe om ‘ | 1.63 cents a kilowatt-hour. 


From those humble farm homes have 
come the great men and great women of 
this country. But we will never be able 
to keep those young people on the farm to 
develop strong and virile young men and 
young women, who are willing to remain 
on those farms, unless we make it pos- 
sible for them to enjoy some of the rich 
blessings, some of the comforts and con- 
veniences that cheap electricity in their 
homes would provide. 
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This is the greatest democracy on 
earth, That means that it is the greatest 
representative government in the world. 
But Members of Congress are supposed 
to represent the people that send them 
here, and to know something of the con- 
ditions under which their people live. No 
Member of Congress can claim to be such 
a Representative who comes from an agri- 
cultural district and docs not bend every 
effort to see that rural electrification is 
extended to the farmers of his district or 
his State. And Members of the House 
who do not know the rates his constitu- 
ents have to pay for electricity, for their 
electric lights and power, cannot claim 
to be real representatives of those people. 
Ignorance on this subject will no longer 
be taken as a legitimate excuse by the 
ones who have to pay these exorbitant 
light and power bills. 

On February 7, 1934, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority made its first contract 
for the sale and distribution of T. V. A 
power with the city of Tupelo, Miss., and 
established the “yardstick” rates for its 
distribution to the ultimate consumers. 
That program and those rates have 
spread throughout the Tennessee Valley 
area, and must spread throughout the 
rest of the Nation, if all Americans are 
to be free and enjoy the blessings of this 
electric age. 

When this first contract was made, the 
average residential consumer of elec- 
tricity in Tupelo used only 588 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year, for which he 
paid on an average of 7.4 cents a kilowatt- 
hour. During the year 1940, the average 
residential consumer in Tupelo used 
1,950 kilowatt-hours of electricity at a 
cost of 1.5 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

Under the old rates the average resi- 
dential consumer in Amory, Miss., used 
456 kilowatt-hours of electricity, for 
which he paid 6.99 cents a kilowatt-hour. 
In 1940 the average residential consumer 
in Amory used 1,855 kilowatt-hours, for 
which he paid 1.7 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

Under the old rates the average resi- 
dential consumer in Holly Springs, Miss., 
used 432 kilowatt-hours of electricity a 
year, for which he paid 7.55 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour. Last year the average resi- 
dential consumer in Holly Springs used 
1,900 kilowatt-hours, for which he paid 


Under the old rates the average resi- 
dential consumer in Milan, Tenn., used 
456 kilowatt-hours of electricity a year, 
for which he paid 8.98 cents a kilowatt- 
hour. Last year the average residential 
consumer in Milan used 1,416 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which he paid 
1.8 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

Under the old rates the average resi- 
dential consumer in Alcorn County, Miss., 
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used 588 kilowatt-hours of electricity, for 
which he paid 5.37 cents a kilowatt-hour. 
Last year the average residential con- 
sumer in Alcorn County used 2,132 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity, for which he 
paid 1.46 cents a kilowatt-hour. 

Under the old rates the average resi- 
dential consumer of electricity in Tisho- 
mingo County, Miss., used 300 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity, for which he paid 
7.43 cents a kilowatt-hour. Last year 
the average residential consumer in Tish- 
omingo County used 1,194 kilowatt-hours, 
for which he paid 1.99 cents a kilowatt- 
hour. , 

These are striking illustrations of the 
reductions that have been made through- 
out the T. V. A. area, and that should 
have been made throughout the entire 
country. 

Here are the T. V. A. residential 
yardstick rates—make your own com- 


parisons: 

First 50kwhamonth  3¢perkw 
Next 1 50 ty “ “ 2¢ “ “ 
Next 200 “ ee “ 1 ¢ aT) ct) 
Next 1,000 “ oe “ 0.4¢ “ oe 
Excessover 1,400 “ * “ O75 * “ 


Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
inserting a table from the 1941 Annual 
Report of the Tennessee Vailey Author- 
ity. I particularly wish to call attention 
to the amount of electricity used by each 
consumer and to the rates paid per 
kilowatt-hour. 

According to the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute Bulletin, the average residential 
consumer of electricity throughout the 
country used 968 kilowatt-hours a month 
of electricity for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1941, and paid on an average of 
3.79 cents a kilowatt-hour for it, where- 
as the average residential consumer in 
the Tennessee Valley area used 1,442 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity during the 
same period, for which he paid an aver- 
age of 2.06 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

You will note that in a majority of the 
municipalities served by the T. V. A. the 
rates averaged less than 2 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour, and that in only one of the 
cooperative associations in the entire 
area did the rates averege as high as 3 
cents a kilowatt-hour. 

The table I am inserting contains in 
itself a liberal education on this subject. 
I wish every person in this country who 
turns an electric switch could study it 
carefully and compare these rates with 
the rates he now has to pay. It would 
not only be greatly enlightening to him, 
but he could then greatly enlighten his 
Congressmen, his Senators, and other 
elective officials on this all-important 
subject. 

The table referred to appears on the 
following pages: 
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TABLE 12.-—Distribution of electricity under T. V. A. resale rates 


All services ‘ 


Large lighting and power 


Small lighting and power 


Residential 
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A504 
Volunteers in 0. C. D. 


REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp three let- 
ters from Senior Air Raid Warden Clark 
Painter, of air-raid warden post, No. 
1675-B, Brentwood Heights, Los Angeles. 
I hope every Member in this House will 
read these letters and my reply thereto. 

I feel that these letters should be an 
inspiration to those who are really doing 
their duty as volunteers in O. C. D., and 
should point the way to others to do their 
duty who are stepping out of their realm, 
and apparently or erroneously have for- 
gotten what the O. C. D. was about. 

Letters of this kind will do more to 
inspire the people in this country to a 
real and sincere sense of duty and to 
build up morale than anything that I 
know of. Here is an instance of real, 
honest-to-God American morale by men 
who are willing to do their part, and do it 
voluntarily. What men of this type need 
is material and assistance from those 
who ought to be directing this program 
in an organized manner under directions 
of the original authorization. 

AIR Rap WARDEN Post 1675-B, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 9, 1942. 
Hon LeLtanp M. Forp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Forp: Enclosed are copies of let- 
ters to Dean James McC. Landis of the Office 
of Civilian Defense; the Honorable J. Win 
Austin, Los Angeles councilman; and Sgt. 
G. D. Gourley, of the West Los Angeles Police 
Division, together with a roster of the air 
raid wardens of this post who are your con- 
stituents as well as wardens. We believe the 
letters are self-explanatory. 

We acknowledge the letter to Dean Landis 
is couched in fairly strong language. We 
feel the time has passed for soft words. We 
are fighting a war against a ruthless enemy, 
and as wardens are doing our best to protect 
our homes and families and those of our 
neighbors. The enclosed letters reflect hon- 
estly the mood and temper of the wardens 
of this post. From conversations we have 
had with wardens from other Los Angeles 
posts they reflect their feelings also. 

Our post is now at a high state of organ- 
ized efficiency and excellent morale, but un- 
less something drastic is done to correct the 
shoddy political tactics in high places and 
the noncooperation we wardens are getting 
from those who are supposed to be our lead- 
ers, our efficiency and morale are bound to 
suffer. We ask that the entire civilian de- 
fense program be immediately divorced from 
politics and placed in the hands of trained 
nonpolitical leaders whom we can respect. 

We welcome a thorough congressional in- 
vestigation of the entire civilian defense pro- 
gram. 

Most sincerely yours, 
CLARKE PAINTER, 
Senior Warden. 
[Enclosures] 


Air Rap WarpdEN Post 1675-B, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 29, 1942. 
Sgt. G. D. GourRLeEy, 
Coordinator, Air Raid Warden 
Service, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Serceant Gourtey: I am in receipt 
of your post card advising me that you are 
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now prepared to induct me into the Air Raid 
Warden Service at 3 p. m., Saturday, Janu- 
ary 31, 1942. 

At a meeting of the officers and a number 
of prominent and influential wardens of this 
post it was unamimously agreed that inas- 
much as we have asked for 75 authorized 
wardens—that number being vitally neces- 
sary for the proper patrolling of this post— 
and the city does not wish to grant us this 
number at this time, any and all members of 
this post will decline to be inducted into the 
service, either singly or in small groups, until 
such time as you are to swear us in 
as a body and at our full strength. Therefore 
I must decline your invitation to be present 
at the induction ceremonies on Saturday. 
No one warden feels he is any better 
equipped, mentally or physically, than any 
or all of his fellow wardens to be designated 
as an authorized warden, and to be allowed 
the privilege of wearing an arm band and 
hold a credential card to the detriment of 
the other wardens. 

Be assured we will carry on as a united 
post, as we have in the past, for the protec- 
tion of our community against our common 
enemies, and will cooperate as a united post 
with you to the limit of our ability and en- 
ergy. May the day soon arrive when the local 
civilian defense council stops playing politics 
with the lives of our families and our neigh- 
bors and realize that we are fighting a war 

With kindest regards and great admiration 
for you personally for the excellent work you 
are doing under staggering handicaps, I 
remain. 

Most sincerely yours, 
CLARKE PAINTER, 
Senior Warden. 


Arr Rarp WaRDEN Post 1675-B, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 7, 1942. 
Hon. J. Win AUSTIN, 
Councilman, Third District, 
Los Angeles City Council, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Austin: We are in receipt of 
your letter of January 23, addressed to the 
writer. Enclosed please find a copy of a letter 
to Sgt. G. D. Gourley, coordinator, air-raid 
warden service, West Los Angeles division, 
which is self-explanatory, and a roster of the 
wardens of this post for your information. 

Your letter does not explain why the city 
has failed to authorize a sufficient number of 
wardens to properly patrol the one thousand 
six hundred-odd posts located within the city. 
The city council has arbitrarily authorized 
only 20,000 wardens withcut first learning 
the needs of the various posts. It is vitally 
necessary that this post have 75 authorized 
wardens. We are spread over approximately 
7 square miles, and a fewer number than that 
asked for cannot properly handle situations 
that are likely to arise in an air raid. Many 
of our houses are set in the hills, far back 
from the main streets, and thinly spaced. It 
would take a few of our wardens as much 
time to cover 1 such house containing 3 or 4 
people as it would take 1 warden in a closely 
built downtown post to cover an entire 
apartment house containing 100 or more per- 
sons. Each post should be treated indi- 
vidually and be given a sufficient number of 
authorized wardens to properly take care of 
all situations regardless whether the total 
number for the city comes to 50,000 or 150,000. 
Aside from the trifling cost of supplying each 
warden with a steel helm.:, gas mask, arm 
band, and credential card, there is no expense 
to the city, as all wardens give their time 
willingly and freely. Then why is the city so 
reluctant to give us the number of wardens 
we need? We anxiously await a complete 
and detailed explanation of this from you. 
Please do not tell us that it is because of 
“the national plan.” Any plan that is so in- 
flexible that it will not meet local conditions 
is not worth the paper it is written on. 





We are told we will be allowed 8 air-raid 


police headquarters, where we can instantly 
receive the yellow, blue, and red signals. 
You write that at present it is planned 
merely to have the wardens notified on the 
red signal when the sirens blow. It is our 
understanding the red signal will only be 
given when enemy planes are from 2 to 5 min- 
utes away. If at night, when the wardens are 
in bed, it will take at least 20 minutes for the 
wardens to awaken, find their clothes, get 
dressed, and arrive at their appointed stations, 


ordered off the air on the yellow signal 
7 p.m. to 7 a. m. each night we keep a radio 
going constantly at our headquarters, where 
our wardens stand four 38-hour watches a 
night, waiting to notify the rest of the ward- 
ens the moment the radios leave the air. To 
date this has been our only means of learning 
when the yellow signal is given. However, 
something went wrong last night. The yel- 
low was given, and also the blue, and 
the radios never left the air. Our wardens on 
watch knew nothing of the event until it was 
all over, and they learned of it from a regular 
news broadcast. What was the trouble? This 
only proves the necessity for having our head- 
quarters connected up directly. We would 
appreciate a detailed written report on what 
the local civilian defense council intends to 
do about this matter, and how soon. 

You write that all authorized wardens will 
be supplied with steel helmets. That is one 
more argument why all our wardens must be 
authorized We are not worried about Jap 
bombs—they will be few and far between— 
but we are vitally interested in the falling 
shrapnel and shell splinters from our own 
antiaircraft guns, which will rain down like 
hail. How soon can we expect steel helmets 
for all our wardens? 

We anxiously await your reply to all the 
above questions. 

Most sincerely yours, 
CLARKE PAINTER, 
Senior Warden. 


Arr Raw WarRDEN Post 1675-B, 
Los Angeles, Calif., February 9, 1942. 
Dean James McC. Lanpis, 
Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Dean Lanonts: Enclosed you will find 
copies of letters to the Honorable J. Win 
Austin, Los Angeles councilman, dated Febru- 
ary 7, and Sgt. G. D. Gourley, of the West 
Los Angeles police division, dated January 
29, dealing with problems of our air-raid 
warden post. Also enclosed is a roster of the 
wardens of this post. 

Ever since three nights after the Pearl Harbor 
attack we have volunteered our services free 
of charge; stood long, cold, lonely watches; 
and slowly built our organization into its 
present efficiency and high morale, despite 
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are allowed to take place? Without your vol- 
unteer wardens, there would be no civilian 
defense. All we ask is efficient cooperation 
from trained heads completely divorced from 
politics, 

Look over the enclosed roster of this post. 
There you will find men like Nelson Eddy, 
Fred MacMurray, and Tyrone Power—better 
actors and more world famous than Melvyn 
Douglas can ever hope to be—and yet they 
are men who, without publicity or fanfare, 
stand their watches and work hard to learn 
fire fighting, rescue work, and first aid like 
any other warden. They ask nothing but to 
be of use to their country and community in 
time of peril ‘The same can be said of Frank 
Capra and James J Flood, internationally 
known motion-picture directors. In fact, we 
are losing Frank Capra as a warden this week 
when he enters th Army as a major in the 
Signal Corps. In this roster are the names of 
nationally known artists and musicians, exec- 
utives of banks, and the heads of large busi- 
nesses—I believe Mr. John F. Sinclair is known 
to you personally. And yet not one of us are 
asking for anything more than to serve our 
country and our communities and to be led 
by trained men we can respect. 

Can you blame us for being disgusted and 
disheartened by the shoddy political tactics 
of Mayor LaGuardia and Mrs. Roosevelt? We 
are looking to you to bring order and effi- 
ciency into the badly mismanaged and mis- 
directed Civilian Defense and to give us air- 
raid wardens the cooperation we need so 
vitally. If Los Angeles were to be attacked 
tonight by enemy bombers, there would be 
an appallingly and needlessly large loss of 
life and property all because of the bungling 
and inefficiency of the directing heads. We 
wardens are organized and ready, but we must 
have cooperation and the tools to work with. 

We welcome a thorough congressional in- 
vestigation of the entire Civilian Defense or- 
ganization. 

Most sincerely yours, 
CLARKE PAINTER, 
Senior Warden. 





A Letter to the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a letter, which has been 
made public, from the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission to 


See of the so-called Dies com- 


The letter points out that in Axis prop- 
aganda broadcasts the utterances of the 
chairman of the Dies committee have 
been quoted with approval many times 
by the Nazis. 

It would be most unfortunate to have 
a committee supposed to uphold Ameri- 
canism become instead, however inad- 
vertently, a vehicle for the propagation 
of nazi-ism. 

The letter is as follows: 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1942. 
The Honorable Martin Digs, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Dims: I have your tele- 
gram of yesterday advising me that you are 
informed that the publication News Week 
for January 5, 1942, contained the following 
statement: “The Federal Communications 
Commission’s short wave monitoring service 
has found that Representative Martin Diss 
is the American most frequently quoted by 
the Axis radio in programs beamed to the 
hemisphere.” I was not aware of the state- 
ment in question and have not seen the Jan- 
uary 5 issue of News Week. You ask in your 
telegram to be advised whether this state- 
ment is correct, and if any report, official or 
otherwise, issued by this Commission was the 
basis for this statement in News Week. 

Before answering your inquiry, let me say 
that I have noted an account in the New 
York Times of today commenting on what 
appears to be a statement made by you on 
yesterday raising a question as to how the 
Commission comes into possession of “inside 
information” on Axis propaganda. I had 
assumed that the Congress long since had 
fully understood the work of our foreign 
broadcast monitoring service, which is de- 
voted completely to the job of monitoring, 
recording, translating, and analyzing radio 
propaganda aimed at the Western Hemis- 
phere by any and all countries. In that way 
we necessarily have more than the “inside in- 
formation,” we have all the information on 
incoming radio propaganda and much of 
the foreign domestic propaganda. This in- 
cludes the propaganda from foreign coun- 
tries, not merely the foreign enemies. How- 
ever, greater attention is given to the propa- 
ganda of our enemies, which is most care- 
fully analyzed and reported to the several 
Government departments and agencies to 
whom this information may be of value in 
the war effort. 

In Cctober 1941 the staff members of the 
Commission's foreign-broadcast monitoring 
service, as part of their routine analytical 
functions, undertook a study of the use of 
American sources by Axis propagandists in 
their broadcasts beamed to this hemisphere 
during the months of August and September 
(October being later added as the study ran 
into November). The study was never com- 
pleted and exists only in draft form. It was 
never presented to the Commission officially 
or otherwise, and I, therefore, had not seen it 
until after receipt of your telegram. 

The draft study sets forth at the outset 
that, to gain support and confirmation for its 
propaganda to this country and to South 
America, the Axis radio draws heavily and 
purports to quote liberally from accounts of 
leading American news services, newspapers, 
and magazines, and from statements by 
American public figures. These American 
sources upon which the Axis draws may be 
arbitrarily classified as “approved” by the 
Axis and “unsympathetic” to the Axis, accord- 
ing to the respective roles they play in Axis 
propaganda. “Approved” sources are rarely, 
if ever, criticized by the Axis, but are con- 
sistently quoted to support some political or 
ideological view. It seems apparent that 
Axis propagandists regard the statements and 
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activities of certain American public figures 
and institutions, even though known to be 
anti-Axis, as more generally useful than 
otherwise to them in their propaganda war- 
fare, and they therefore are willing to ignore 
hostile sentiments and endeavor to build such 


symbols. 

often criticized or ridiculed for statements 
the Axis dislikes, but, on the other hand, are 
quoted frequently for confirmation of Axis 
claims, apparently in the thought that such 
Axis claims must necessarily be true, since 
even “unsympathetic” American sources ad- 
mit them. 

At the outset, the draft of the study stated: 
“It must be continuously kept in mind that 
these alleged quotes and reports of American 
statements over the Axis radio are frequently 
distorted, even completely perverted, in order 
to achieve Axis da aims.” A foot- 
note at that point indicates several startling 
examples of the complete reversal of the 
position of American sources. 

In lieu of a summary, I think it better to 
quote the actual language of the draft re- 
specting yourself: 

“REPRESENTATIVE DIES 


“Representative Dries, ardent supporter of 
Americanism and opponent of subversive 
propaganda, received as many favorable ref- 
erences in Axis propaganda to this country 
as any living American public figure. His 
opinions were quoted by the Axis without 
criticism at any time. In several broadcasts 
Rome reported that Dres had sent a letter 
to President Roosevelt demanding ‘the dis- 
missal of the Federal Price Controller, Hen- 
derson, and of four of his intimate collabo- 
rators,, whom Dyes accused of being Com- 
munists. Berlin quoted statements by Diss 
that there never had been religious freedom 
in the Soviet Union, and that ‘sending war 
materials to Soviet Russia is absolutely use- 
less now because it will only fall into German 
hands.’ This latter statement soon after- 
ward became a common theme in German 
propaganda. The remarkable thing, however, 
is that Congressman Dries shculd be pre- 
sented to Americans by Nazi and Fascist 
propagandists as an authority whose opinions 
should be heeded.” 

The study was, of course, not intended for 
publication, and I am unable to state how 
the periodical in question came into posses- 
sion of its somewhat garbled version. How- 
ever, in view of the suggestion contained in 
the New York Times article that Dr. Goodwin 
Watson may have had something to do with 
this study, I might add that the study was 
made before Dr. Watson joined the staff of 
this Commission, which was November 17, 
1941. I am advising you completely of the 
facts insofar as you are concerned. I do not 
believe it would be appropriate to reveal 
other American sources qucted by Axis 
propaganda as determined by the study. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES LAWRENCE FLy, 
Chairman. 





To End Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing editorial from the Norwich Sun: 
TO END CONFUSION 

Whether or not the Office of Facts and 

Figures is the right agency to supervise the 


Under 
heads should submit speeches well in ad- 
vance of delivery to a central clearing house. 

In the last few weeks considerable con- 
fusion has resulted from contradictory utter- 
ances by persons high in the administration 
councils. As a result the American people 
have not been sure just what is expected of 
them in the war effort. ; 

Interior Secretary Ickes, for instance, ad- 
vised the public a few days ago to go ahead 
with normal vacation travel plans because, 
said he, periods of recreation and rest are 
needed to maintain civilian morale. Then 
came Tra tion Commissioner Eastman 
with a plea for a reduction in vacation travel 
@s a means of reducing strain on railroad 
facilities as well as a saving in rubber. 

Considerable embarrassment abroad and 
unpleasant reaction at home might have 
been avoided had someone made slight 
changes in the speech in which Navy Secre- 
tary Knox gave the impression that Hitler 
was the Only enemy this country need worry 
about. 

The whole sugar-rationing program might 
not have been necessary had there. been a 
little censorship of. the radio interview of 
Agricalture Secretary Wickard by Mrs. Roose- 
velt in which the two managed to frighten 
housewives into sugar hoarding. 

Urban dwellers don't yet.know whether the 
Government wants them to begin raising veg- 
etables in their backyards, for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has advised against vic- 
tory gardens while other Government 
agencies are urging them. 

It is our hope that the Office of Facts and 
Figures will not misuse or mistake the. pur- 
pose of its new job: It would be no contri- 
bution to civilian morale if the MacLeish 
agency took it upon itself to prevent Gov- 
ernment officials giving the public informa- 
tion which it has a right to and which could 
be of no benefit to the enemy. The Office of 
Facts and Figures’ task should be merely to 
see the Government policy, as interpreted by 
its officials, is uniform and clear. 





H. R. 6559 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a copy of a letter and 
memorandum concerning H. R. 6559, pre- 
pared by the Indiana State Chamber of 
Commerce: 


InpDIANA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Indianapolis, February 10, 1942. 
Hon. Greorce W. GILLiz, 
House Office Building, Washtngton, D. C. 
Dear Mr. GILLIe: The enclosed memoran- 
dum, you will note, expresses our deep con- 
cern over the federalizing effect on State un- 
employment compensation programs of the 
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DIGEST AND CRITICISM OF NEW WAR DISPLACEMENT 


as the basis for public hearings which start 


Wednesday, February 11, and is not intended 
to represent the final decisions of the com- 


As we interpret the bill in the form it was 
introduced, it still is essentially a measure to 
federalize unemployment compensation. — 
Chief provisions of H. R. 6559 as we under- 

stand the bill today 

1. It provides for three types of payments, 
as follows: 


insurance .. (This extends coverage 
to employees of concerns employing down to 
one or more persons.) 

2. The maximum duration of the war dis- 
placement benefits would be 26 weeks. 
Amount. of benefits would be amount 
of State unemployment compensation benefits 
increased by 20 percent. The additional 20 
percent. benefits and the full benefits after 
exhaustion of State benefits would be paid 
from Federal funds. 

3. In the case of persons not covered by 
State programs, the weekly amount would be 
120 percent of the amount which the individ- 
ual would be entitled to receive if his em- 
ployer had been covered under the State law. 

4. Conditions for receipt of benefits are that 
applicants must register and be available for 
work. Within these conditions and the pre- 
scribed benefit limits the President is author- 
ized to provide by Executive order for the pay- 
ment of benefits, trainee wages, and travel 
allowances. Administration is lodged in the 
Federal Social Security Board under the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The Board may require 
reports and issue rules and regulations “and 
perform such other functions as may be 
necessary.” 

5. Court review of benefit determinations 
would be banned. 

6. If the Federal Board, after hearing, found 
that a State agency was not cooperating, it 
might withhold allotments for administrative 
expenses. 

7. If the Federal Board found a State had 
denied benefits under Federal regulations in a 
substantial number of cases, the Board might 
refuse to approve the State law, thus with- 
holding Federal credit for State taxes paid. 

8. Life of the act is limited to 1942. 

Criticism of bill 

In summary: 

1. Bill establishes the machinery and sets 
the stage for federalization. 

2. It contains no limiting provisions hold- 
ing it to announced purpose of providing 
stopgap benefits for war-displaced workers, 
but is an over-all benefit system. 

3. It establishes what amounts to Federal 
minimum benefit standards—the immediate 


e real intent of H. R. 6559 in 


Th 
form is obvious, as described 





bill. We believe that statements in the bill 
to. the effect that federalization is not con- 
templated are quite proper statements of the 
obvious intent of Congress, but the specific 
provisions of the bill which conflict with this 
statement should be stricken out. 
This is a proposal to superimpose a Federal 
unemployment-compensation system upon 
the present State-Federal system. It would 


doubt if they want it to work. 
work, then they will be in a better position 
to contend later in the year (this act would 
expire December 31, 1942) that a Federal sys- 
tem is necessary and States should be elim- 
inated from the picture. 





National Freedom Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
of United States Senator Joseru F. Gur- 
Fey, of Pennsylvania, at the National 
Freedom Day rally Sunday, February 1, 
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1942, at the Academy of Music, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, it gives me particular pleasure 
to be here with you today because I had the 


wre henceforth as “National Free- 
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years, while working with many 
leaders of Pennsylvania’s colored com- 
ting. the 


aedy 
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‘with the “of commemorating 
the passage of the thirteenth amendment. 
This amendment, of course, was the logical 


terms of the proclamation but also made it 
for all-time an effective instrument against 


pression. 

1 feel that it did more than that. We 
look-upon it as a great gain for the Negro, 
which it was; we sometimes overlook the fact 
that it helped the white citizens of our Na- 
tion as well, for it vindicated American de- 
mecracy by putting that democracy into 
practice 

It wiped away the shame of slaveholding, 
which had aiway- been repugnant to think- 
ing men and women; writing into our funda- 
mental law those principles of human equal- 
ity which are the very foundation of our 
institutions. 

I believe the observance of Freedom Day 
has net been more widespread in the past 
because there was uncertainty concerning 
the proper day to be set aside for that pur- 
pose. February 1 seems the most logical, 
since it was on this day that the legislation 
for the thirteenth amendment was passed 
by the Congress and signed by President 
Lincoln. This was the final step of a long 
struggle, since it set in motion the ma- 
chinery whereby the amendment eventually 
was ratified by the States on the following 
December 18 of the same year, 1865. 

While I have always been opposed in prin- 
ciple to all theories of segregation which deny 
to the Negro his equality before the law. I 
find nothing in this observance which in any 
way conflicts with my views on that point. 
Many racial and religious groups, without in 
any way feeling tha’ they are thereby segre- 
gated, have set aside days for the commemo- 
ration of events which are of peculiar intcrest 
or significance to their groups. There is no 
reason why the Negro as a group should not 
do the same. 

. I feel it is strengthening to the morale of 
any group to have certain symbols about 
which to rally. This is one, and it is a sym- 
bel of prime importance in American history. 

The American Negro today is making a 
noteworthy name for himself in all fields of 
our nacional life. The very defense of this 
city today is entrusted to the worthy care of 
skilled, courageous Negro troops. Your own 
Negro community here has given to the world 
one of th greatest singers of our time, Marian 
Anderson. The hand and brain of the Negro 
are seen not merely in the lesser occupations 
but in the arts and sciences, in literature and 
the laboratory, in every field where human 
endeavor calls for both intelligence and skill. 
His future is limited only by the opportuni- 
ties he is given or can make for himself. 

We commemorate today the act of the 
Great Emancipator wh'ch gave to the Negro 
political freedom, the last step toward citi- 
zenship. Yet it was not the last step toward 
political freedom, for that fight must always 
go on not merely for the Negro but for all 
men of all races. White and black alike are 
fighting for it today on the far-flung battle 
fronts of the world. Many of you here today 
are fighting fo: it in defense industries of 
the great Delaware River area, and you all 
know that it is the President’s insistent de- 
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mand that many more of our colored citizens 
be brought into this vital activity. 

In our own State of Pennsylvania we have 
not had, in my generation, any serious at- 
tempt to deny the Negro his political rights. 
True enough, efforts. have been made to in- 
timidate him, to bribe him, to debauch him 
in many ways in order to exploit him politi- 
cally, but these have never succeeded with 
any substantial proportion of the Negro com- 
munity at any time, nor have they succeeded 
for long. 

The colored man’s greatest problem, as 
most of you well know, has been economic, 
for he was released from chattel slavery only 
to be confronted with wage slavery. I have 
as a special 
color of his 


: n that work. I know that 
my friend and colleague, Congressman Mc- 
Granery, is proud of the part he has played, 
and well he might be, for there is no more 
loyal supporter of President Roosevelt in all 
the United States than your own Congress- 
man. 

“Freedom Day” should be a constant re- 
minder, as it comes around each year, that 
much freedom has been won—and also that 
much more freedom remains to be won—free- 
dom from want, freedom from fear of the 
future, freedom from economic oppression. 
The fight never ends. It will go on as long 
as the world goes on, for no one ever won 
freedom, or kept it after it was won, without 
fighting for it and safeguarding it. 

I know that the colored people of Philadel- 
phia, and of all of Pennsylvania, have both 
the ability and the will to protect their free- 
dom—not only their political freedom but 
their economic freedom as well. I sincerely 
hope that as the years go on, the list of their 
advances year by year will constantly 
lengthen. I hope that this day, National 
Freedom Day, will ¢ome to have a larger 
meaning; that it will be a day on which the 
colored people of America will lock not only 
to the past but to a greater future, in which 
the American Negro will partake more fully 
of the wealth he has created and is creating, 
both in things of the body and of the spirit, 
for an even greater and even more free Amer- 
ica—an America at peace in a world without 
dictators, an America not only free but secure 
in its freedom. That day will come. It will 
not come for the atking. It will not come 
by wishing for it. It will come through the 
combined efforts of all citizens, whatever their 
color or creed, who are joined together as 
Americans in defense of their great heritage 
of human freedom. 





A National Sales Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks on a national 
sales tax, I wish to include therein a 
statement by the Honorable A. S. Coody, 
who has been connected with the tax 
commission of the State of Mississippi 
for many years and is considered by my- 
self and the people of Mississippi an ex- 
pert on tax matters. 

Mr. Coody has devoted his life work 
in the study and analyzation of taxation, 
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and I believe this statement by him will 
be most informative to the membership 
of Congress and the committee studying 
taxation for the year 1942. 

His statement being as follows: 


A NATIONAL SALES TAX: THE WAY TO PAY 
FOR THE WAR 


Our country is at war. It is irrevocably 
committed to a policy of participation in 
world affairs as a major power. That policy is 
accepted and approved by a substantial ma- 
jority of the American people, with full 
knowledge. that the commitments made by 
their leaders requires building and maintain- 
ing the machines of war on ar unprecedented 
scale. In view of the actions and. purpcsss of 
other nations, and American response, to re- 
main without the means of both offense and 
defense is to invite destruction, and the fail- 
ure of any effort for. a better world. Force, 
under present world opinion, is necessary for 
that secure and stable order which must be 
the work place of those who either practice 
or teach mcrals and international good will. 

The war machines must be built and must 
be paid for in one way or another, both in 
terms of taxes and in Sacrifice. The cost. can 
only fall upon those who are engaged in use- 
ful and productive work, because only created 
wealth can be of use. The cost of war cannot 
be imposed upon war profiteers, the big cor- 
porations, nor taken cut of excess profits. It 
is only lack of candor to make such claims, 
and the common man. knows the promise of 
collecting all taxes from the few big concerns 
will not be realized. All profits, whether war 
or excess, are derived from the application of 
human labor to natural souvces—raw mate- 
rials. Excess profits and profiteering are just 
words to indicate a bigger than normal profit, 
resulting from rapid turn-over, or.a wider 
margin between the ccst of raw materials 
plus labor, and the selling price of the prod+ 
uct. Wealth is the product of labor and 
material; there is no other source than pro- 
duction. 

It is an axiom, accepted by the older econo- 
mists, that wealth is distributed as rent (pay 
for natural resources), interest, profits, and 
wages—the last-named being the residue. 
Taxation of profits reduces wages, not profits, 
since wages are the residue after rent, inter- 
est, and profits are paid. A tax or toll taken 
from the parts of wealth used to meet fixed 
charges in the final result must come from 
wages, since it is the fluctuating factor. In- 
direct taxes resulting in higher commodity 
prices or lower money prices do in a different 
way the same thing. 

It is essential that the national revenue be 
increased to a larger amount than ever before. 
The only source of revenue is taxes—collected 
from the people of the Nation. The question 
confronting the Congress is the kind of tax 
or taxes to impose; whether to continue the 
large number and variety of taxes now im- 
posed or discard the vexatious little exactions 
and adopt a relatively simple and an honest 
tax which will answer the tremendous re- 
quirements cf the present emergency. A 
retail sales tax is the one way. 

A tax, whether called a levy or an impost, 
on. all retail sales of tangible goods, or the 
final sale to the intended consumer, cr the 
final sale of tangible gocds for final or per- 
manent use, is the best available plan. 

A sales tax—not a transfer tax—will raise 
the. revenue, hurt few, if any, and result in 
little economic disturbance. The required 
amount of reyenue may be regulated easily 
by changing the rate. 

The revenue will be collected regularly and 
promptly as required, and without the neces- 
sity for an estimate by the person actually 
buying the goods. The businessman will not 
be called upon to anticipate future calcula- 
tions and will nct be requir-d to create a 
fund to meet estimated future demands. 
Every business concern will collect and pay 
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the tax at the time, making of its collection 
a cash transaction all around, thus keeping 
Pace with production and distribution. 

The Government will know the amount of 

revenue from day to day and month to month 
instead of relying on estimates and prophecy 
and waiting a year to learn how wide is the 
error. 
Arguments are made against the sales tax. 
For that matter they are made against all 
taxes or any tax. One indictment of the 
sales tax is that it taxes the bread of the 
poor. Any tax on business or goods does 
the same thing. However, it is a direct and 
open tax, and the amount is Known by the 
person paying, with the assurance that the 
money will go directly for public purposes. 
Admit that a tax of 10 percent (half that 
proposed for auto sales) would tax a pound 
loaf of bread 1 cent. That amount would be 
paid at the time of sale and from day to day. 
Assuming that a low-income family spends 
monthly $50 for food and clothing and a few 
other taxable items, a tax of 10 percent 
would amcunt to $5, all of it for public use 
and would be an average of 16 cents per day. 
It is easier to pay 16 cents a day than $25 a 
year at one time. 

All taxes are judged, not ky abstract for- 
mulas of right and wrong but by comparison 
with an alternative. The United States must 
have a large amount of additional revenue. 
Proposed plans include a great variety of 
taxes, termed a “balanced program,” which 
means a tax of some kind arising out of 
every business transaction. The revenue is 
estimated, and the corporations and business 
concerns must estimate the income tax to 
be paid in March of 1942 and other future 
periods. Expert accountants and lawycrs at- 
tempt to interpret the laws and figure the 
tax to be paid at some future time. But the 
process of collecting from the buying public 
begins at once. Each business as a neces- 
sity, increases prices, reduces wages if it can, 
and resorts to every expedient to earn 
enough to pay the expected tax 

Confronted with the tax on excess profits, 
the businessman must swell] his profits to 
pay the tax, and in increasing his profits he 
in turn increases his tax. Could a more ab- 
surd plan be submitted as sound? 

In a very practical way every businessman 
begins to collect the expected taxes from his 
customers. Starting with the farmer, the 
miner, and the factory, on to the railroads, 
the bus lines, the wholesaler, and the re- 
tailer, until we reach the consumer, there are 
added additional amounts io cover taxes and 
profits on taxes. All scramble to collect 
enough to meet the tax bills when presented, 
and, since the amount is not known, as much 
as possible must be collected Only occa- 
sionally can a business collect the exact 
amount of taxes from its customers. If too 
much is collected, it is profiteering; and if 
too little, it is bankruptcy. 

Theoretically, our low-income _ worker, 
under this orthodox tax system, pays no 
tax. At least, he has no tax receipt, and 
his sales tickets fail to show an item for 
taxes. But the price of groceries goes up, 
clothes go up, medicine, and other items 
cost more. Rent, doctor’s fees are higher. 
He is paying concealed and pyramided taxes, 
added to the price all down the line of pro- 
duction and distribution. The increased 
prices are about three times what the sales 
tax woud be tc raise the same amount of 
public revenue. One-third of the increase 
price of goods reaches the Treasury. : 

Already the news is filled with efforts to 
prevent rising prices, but the increase goes 
on Groceries are up 15 percent and cloth- 
ing 10 percent or more. A popular brand of 
suits selling for $15 for years is now $19.50, a 
24-percent increase, and as yet none of the 
increase has reached the Public Treasury. 
The increases are in anticipation of addi- 
tional taxes which will be required later in 
this year, and next year. 
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Taxes on hides, leather, shoe machinery, ‘ 
factories, wholesalers, and jobbers are all in- 
cluded in the price of shoes when sold to the 
user. The trouble is the tax added to the 


strike, and by reason of the added expense, 
has no net income, and pays no tax. The 
buyer of the shoes has paid in full all the 
accrued and added taxes, but the Govern- 
ment gets none of it. 

Another illustration. More than half of 
our everyday are handled by small 
dealers, who pay little or no income taxes, no 
excess-profits taxes, and none of the numer- 
ous corporation taxes. Yet the smal] dealer 
advances his prices step by step with the 
larger concerns which must add on taxes to 
prices. The buyer pays the advanced tax 
price, but not half of the amount goes into 
the Treasury. 

As to the economics of wealth and taxes, 
simply visualize all the products of the earth, 
the factories, and human labor, flowing out 
in a constant stream, supplying all the needs 
of human beings, their desires and pleasures. 
A part of the stream of wealth is food. an- 
other part is clothes, another homes, other 
parts are tools, machines, utensils for aaily 
use; and now a large part is diverted for the 
use of all in war. 

Promptly, the iurces of production must 
swell the stream by planes, guns, shells, 
tanks, ships, and the millions of things which 
are required in modern war. 

Too many have assumed that as the quan- 
tity of war material is increased, other kinds 
of wealth must be decreased. “hat is true in 
a few special cases, and temporarily, as in the 
case of automobiles, perhaps. But it is 
grossly untrue as a general rule. More than 
12,000,000 unemployed are using out of the 
stock of wealth, but putting nothing into it. 
The whole war industry is using far less than 
12,000,000 people, so that the manpower of 
America is not engaged to one-half its ef- 
ficient capacity. 

It is a wicked fallacy to say that we shall 
have to reduce our standard of living, what- 
ever that means, but admit the low-income 
group must pay the cost of war out of the 
current wages, and the wages of the future 
The intimation is that people shall have less 
to eat, fewer clothes, and even poorer houses. 
Many must do without luxuries ard curtai: 
pieasures. No such prospect is in sight and 
cught nct to be suggested until every person 
in the Nation has been set to productive work 
in whatever field is available and to whict: the 
worker is best adapted. The English are now 
undertaking this, even to registering the 
women. The Nazis developed and applied the 
system some years ago. 





=. millions now employed in nonessential 
work. 
Increase the amount and volume of all 
‘wealth—food, clothes, furniture, houses, and 
conveniences—and the war materials are then 
paid for by the same process of distribution 
as if there was no war. Every worker in what- 
ever capacity, with his earnings, whether rent, 
interest, or wages, takes out what he requires, 
and by his labor restores the wealth with- 
drawn for use. 

The wealth withdrawn as war materials is 
used for public purposes. It is replaced by 
taxation or a and 


: 
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of a majority of the people is less satisfactory, 
and the number on relief rolls tends constant- 
ly upward, and is regarded as permanent. The 
reason is that taxation cannot be converted 
into an agency for reforming economic policies 
nor correcting social abuses, and its use for 
those purposes is in vain. The purpose of 
taxation is to raise revenue. At least that 
is the language used in the Constitution. _ 

The production of war supplies is the im- 
mediate pressing need. We impose a multi- 
tude of taxes and impose them on the business 
engaged in the production of the war goods. 
Munition factories are a small part of war sup- 
plies. Food, clothes, housing, transportation, 
medical care, and thousands of articles make 
up the total. The production of war supplies 
is everywhere and in every factory, farm. and 
shop. Our balanced tax program imposes 
taxes on every step in the process and in- 
creases the cost of supplies and thereby makes 
higher taxes necessary. 

Our need right now is to be candid and 

ize that money is always made by some 
kind of business activity. Simply sitting idle 
does cost us in taxes, but it produces no 
goods and no profit. The profit and the 
money is where business is being done. A 
little common sense will show that a sales 
tax, as here suggested, is the solution to the 
Nation’s tax and revenue problems. 

The administrative machinery is already 
at hand. A large majority of the people are 
now in States where there are already sales 
taxss. The Federal Government can unite its 
plan to that of the States, just as is done in 
the case of social-security taxes. The busi- 
nessman will have just one report to make, 








and the State and the Federal Government 
can separate the funds. 

At the same time repeal nine-tenths of the 
Federal taxes now imposed, including all the 
gmall annoying things such as the tax on 
dice, documents, playing cards, lipsticks, etc. 

The sales taxes on gasoline, cigarettes, and 
liquor show us the ease and honesty of the 
system. A genera’ retail sales tax without 
any exemptions or exceptions is the answer to 
the revenue problems. It will work just one 
harm, and that is to that class of tax experts 
who grade themselves upon the degree of un- 
certainty, complexity, and ambiguity attached 
to the tax schemes. 

America is patriotic enough to be honest. 





Conversion of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from today’s issue of the Washington 
Post: 

CONVERSION OF GOVERNMENT 


The incident of Mrs. Roosevelt’s $4,600 
blonde dancer is of importance only as a 
symbol. 

The public reaction measures the feeling 
that there is too little awareness in govern- 
ment that first things come first. 

Mention was made of public complacency 
in America at the President’s press confer- 
ence Tuesday. The President said there was 
a certain amount of public complacency but 
that the American people are beginning to be 
more realistic. 

The Post submits that the American people 
are more realistic about the war than the 
United States Government. 

The Post submits that if there is any one 
industry in this country which needs conver- 
sion to a wartime basis it is our Government. 

The Government stopped the automobile 
industry to convert it to a wartime arma- 
ment program. This was absolutely neces- 
sary. All over the country thousands of men, 
many here in Washington, the dealers, not 
the manufacturers, are without a liveliiiood. 
Many lack the wherewithal to pay this year’s 
income taxes. 

There was no mass protest about this from 
the automobile dealers. They took it with- 
out a whimper like good soldiers. The coun- 
try comes first. 

Now take a look at government. 

Everyone knows that the Army, Navy, and 
allied departments must expand to tremen- 
dous proportions. 

But what are the departments not directly 
concerned with war doing? 

It requires no expert to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Department heads are running around 
town trying to grab this and that war ac- 
tivity to build up their own importance, and 
to perpetuate their own jobs, regardless of 
what is already being done. 

They know, and everyone in Washington 
familiar with Government knows, that many 
of their operations can be merged, or greatly 
curtailed, without any great loss, and that 
thousands of valuable employees can be con- 
verted into war workers. 

There are scores of splendid employees in 
these departments who know Government 
procedure, who can, through their knowledge 
of routine, remove bottlenecks in war depart- 
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ments and save this country millions of dol- 
lars—if the Government is interested. 

A large cut in these departments tomorrow, 
with employees thrown into a pool for war 
departments, would cause no hardship, no 
permanent loss in efficiency, and would build 
up essential Government industry tremen- 
dously. 

The people are going to demand this in 
months to come. They are going to be paying 
half their income in taxes; they are going to 
see their sons marching away in increasing 
numbers. They will make whatever sacrifice 
is required gladly. But they are not going to 
stand for cockeyed social reformers and pro- 
fessional project planners doing their best to 
use men, material, and money when American 
soldiers are fighting without airplanes. 

So don’t worry about the people, Mr. Presi- 
dent. They are nothing if not realistic. 

And they would hail you as never before if 
you converted our Government to a wartime 
basis and set the example for the entire 
country. 

What do we mean by conversion and where 
would we start? 

There are many different agencies in Wash- 
ington building homes, It is a public scandal 
and the duplication and waste are appalling. 
Merge them into one and save men and 
money. 

The National Youth Administration is ab- 
solutely superfluous. Transfer the youth de- 
fense training feature to the United States 
Office of Education, doing the same thing. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps today is 
without function. There is not a boy on its 
rolls who can’t get a job. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is moving 
to Chicago. There is no reason for its exist- 
ence except in the eyes of the rail union 
lobby. Merge it with Social Security. 

The Rural Electrification Administration is 
violating orders from Nelson's office to con- 
duct unessential projects. Confine it to 
military purposes. 

Department of Agriculture can be cut and 
splendidly trained employees used to greater 
advantage. 

The fight between Office of Civilian De- 
fense and Paul McNutt’s Office of Defense, 
Health and Welfare Services on their over- 
lapping activities has been ridiculous. The 
Office of Civilian Defense has been duplicating 
almost everything McNutt started. Half the 
departments of Office of Civilian Defense can 
be eliminated to advantage. 

So it goes—right down the line—duplica- 
tion everywhere. 

Half the parasites in Washington are co- 
ordinators and fancy titled people in screw- 
ball jobs, doing their best to think of some- 
thing to start that will outstrip another de- 
partment doing the same thing. 

This does not sound like wartime opera- 
tions. The people who desperately want to 
save our country are definitely not complac- 
ent about it either. 

We have got to be tough and smart to win 
this war. 

Let’s start in our own back yard and con- 
vert the Government to strictly essential and 
war industries. 





Oleomargarine Advertising 
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HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following resolution of 
Niagara Frontier Cooperative Milk Pro- 
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ducers’ Bargaining Agency, Inc., of 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Whereas a Nation-wide campaign is being 
conducted at the present time to stimulate 
the sale of oleomargarine; and 

Whereas certain advertising being used 
borders on the unethical, in that it simulates 
butter in promoting sales; and 

Whereas if such practice is permitted to go 
unrestrained, it will be definitely harmful to 
the milk-producing interest: And therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the Niagara Frontier Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency, 
Inc., assembled at its fourth annual meeting 
on January 30, 1942, hereby go on record urg- 
ing legislation that will restrain any and all 
interests resorting to the above practice in 
promoting the sale of vegetable fats and oils; 
and ive it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to those in Congress representing 
the Niagara Frontier Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Bargaining Agency, Inc. 


Mr. Speaker, I thoroughly concur in 
the above. resolution. Millions of Ameri- 
cans who are largely dependent upon the 
dairy industry cannot understand why 
our Government should encourage the 
manufacture and sale of a butter substi- 
tute and permit the manufacturers of 
oleomargarine to advertise it in such a 
way as to fool the public into thinking it 
is butter. 





F. S. A. Good Friend of Low-Income 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I am inserting 
herewith a very interesting letter and 
statement received from Mr. Clarence 
Poe, president and editor of the Progres- 
sive Farmer, of Raleigh, N. C.; Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; and Dallas, 
‘Tex. 

DEPLORE ATTACKS UPON F. 5. A. 

It is displeasing to me to witness the 
attacks that are being made upon the 
Farm Security organization, which is 
helping the low-income farm group in 
this country. I have carefully observed 
the valuable aid and constructive help 
that this organization has given to the 
group that represents some of the finest 
people in the United States. Although 
they are poor financially and they are 
compelled to suffer and endure many 
hardships, troubles, and disappointments 
that hardly any other large group in our 
land is compelled to endure, they repre- 
sent some of the hard-working and best- 
hearted people in all the world. 

Some of our best men and women, who 
are now the leaders in business, indus- 
try, and labor in the great cities of our 
country, are from the humble homes, 
typical of the homes represented now by 
the Farm Security Administration. 

WORTH $100 A YEAR TO EACH FARM FAMILY 


The low income family group needs 
Government supervision more than any 
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other group in the Nation. It is my 
opinion that the service rendered by the 
Farm Security Administration to the 
average farm family is worth at least 
$100 a year to that farm family, although 
it only costs the Government a very few 
dollars per family to render the service 
and in many counties and States, the 
cost to the Government is nothing. 

The rural carrier at one time was 
about the only representative of Uncle 
Sam, who came in contact with the rank 
and file of many of our rural people. 
These people judged and regarded their 
National Government as they judged and 
regarded their only contact with this rep- 
resentative of the National Government. 
The fields of service of our National Gov- 
ernment were extended in a constructive 
way through the extension service, which 
includes the home demonstration agents 
and county agents and who are doing a 
fine work among the farm groups that 
are not among the lowest income group. 
Other lines of activities were engaged in 
by the National Government, which 
brought the Government closer to many 
people. But to the low income group on 
the farm, the group that is often and 
too often neglected, the Farm Security 
Administration is still the closest arm of 
our National Government to them. 

Having been a tenant farmer myself 
and knowing something about the prob- 
lems and hardships of one who tries to 
eke out an existence through the hard- 
est kind of labor on the farm, it was 
pleasing and refreshing to me to know 
that the Farm Security Administration 
was doing so much to grant opportuni- 
ties and privileges to this large deserv- 
ing group, who asked for nothing more 
than an opportunity to work and earn 
a fair and decent living for themselves 
and families. 

When I was told 2 or 3 years ago that 
the Farm Security Administration was 
not only insisting upon at least three 
cash crops in addition to cotton in the 
South, I knew that someone was behind 
this organization who really had the in- 
terest of these farmers at heart. Not 
only do the borrowers from the Farm 
Security Administration have to diver-, 
sify their crops, which is the sensible 
thing to do, but they also cooperate in 
utilizing everything that ts produced on 
the farm. For instance, vegetables and 
fruits are canned and preserved by the 
wife and children. The father and sons 
interest themselves in cattle, hog, and 
stock raising and the preservation of the 
meats for the family. 

We need this group in America as we 
have never needed them before. We 
want them to feel kindly toward their 
Government and work as they have never 
worked before to produce the food and 
fiber that are so vital in cur wartime 
effort. As long as they have the fine 
representatives to contact them for the 
National Government that they have had 
in the past, they will put forth, I am 
sure, a greater effort than they would 
otherwise. 

In rehabilitating a low-income farm 
family, the first thing to be done is to 
make the man of the house especially 
feel like he is a real citizen, including 
the right to vote and the right to take 
part in the civic, political, and religious 
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tration to a borrower, which he uses to 
purchase the God-given rights of 

ship which are otherwise denied, it 
is not a violation of the State law to do 
so, I see no reason in the world why it 


should not be encouraged. 
I was told a few years ago t the 
Farm Security encour- 


aged their borrowers to the limit of their 
financial ability to take a daily news- 
paper, a current magazine, and keep up 
with the local, State, National, and inter- 
national affairs, as well as circumstances 
and conditions would permit. I think 
this was a wholesome thing for the Farm 
Security Administration to encourage. 

It is my opinion that there are fewer 
voters in proportion among this group in 
Texas and in other poll-tax States than 
among any other group of similar size. 
In fact, their voting strength amounts to 
very little. The responsibility is, there- 
fore, increased upon those in public life 
to make sure that they are not, for that 
reason, imposed upon or that they are de- 
nied opportunities that they would have 
if their political strength was greater. 

It is my purpose to assist the Farm Se- 
curity Administration in every way that 
I can, because I know in doing so that I 
will be helping a large group of deserving 
people who need it, will appreciate it, 
and use it to the best advantage. 


The following letter and statement are 

self-explanatory: 
RAaLEeicH, N. C., February 10, 1942. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Parman: I attach copy of an 
article I have just written for the Progressive 
Farmer. I hope you will read it. 

Even if all the charges about poll taxes 
were accurate, they would not offset 1 per- 
cent of the great good Farm Security Admin- 
istration has done. As I have just wired 
President Edward A. O'Neal of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation: 

“Deeply and sincerely as I honor and esteem 
you, I profoundly lament and deplore your 
opposition to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, the only Government agency that has 
ever lent effective relief to the poorest and 
most helpless class of our farm population. 
Such opposition can only create bitterness 
and distrust by tenant farmers and make 
them believe that landlord farmers are trying 
to hold them down, and that radical and 
dangerous C.I O.-type organizations are their 
only friends.” 

Why are thousands and thousands or a 
vast proportion of tenant farmers of the South 
pcor and in need of Farm Security Adminis- 
tration help? Simply because, while such a 
large proportion of city families have refused 
to bear children, these tenant farmers have 
stinted and struggled and sacrificed to rear 
far more than their share of the soldiers and 
manpower now called on to defend and save 
America. For Congress to reduce in any way 
the present aid given these tenant farmers 
through Farm Security Administration would 
seem to me a tragedy for which the rural 
South and America as a whole would pay a 
disastrous penalty in future years. 

I hope you will give Farm Security Admin- 
istration your continued strong support. 

Yours sincerely, 
CLARENCE Pog, 
President and Editor, 





DON’T CRIPPLE THE FARM SECURITY ADMINIS- 


sistently in the spirit in which Holy Writ 
portrays Divinity itself as working: “For I will 
hear the needy when he crieth, the poor also, 
and him that hath no helper.” 

Poll taxes: And as for lending one of these 
disadvantaged poor $3 or $5 to help pay poll 
taxes we have only this to say: Since Farm 
Security Administration was merely lending 
(not giving) money to these people to heip 
pay all back debts and get a fresh start in 
life, wouldn’t there be far more reason to 
criticize Farm Security Administration if it 
had refused to lend money for paying back 
taxes * * * if it had seemed to teach 
these people that a debt to their local govern- 
ment was the one debt they would be morally 
justified in dodging and neglecting? That 
would have been poor citizenship, indeed. 

Important defense angle: An especially 
urgent reason for giving full support to 
Farm Security Administration now is this: 

No other class of people can increase 
food and feed production as these Farm 
Security Administration clients. Many land- 
lord-farmers are short of labor and so can 
barely produce even as much as they have 
been producing. Farm Security Administra- 
tion clients, however, have been handling 
comparatively small acreages and they and 
their children can make substantial increases 
now when evéry acre added may save a sol- 
dier’s life. To cripple Farm Security Admin- 
istration is to cripple American defense. 

Dangers of alienating tenant classes: And 
one more thing, Messrs. Co and 
farm leaders: Whenever you so act that the 
tenants and landless folk feel that you are 
trying to knock the crutches out from under 
them as they struggle to walk again, you play 
right into the hands of the radical and dan- 
gerous Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 
type elements that wish to drive a wedge of 
bitterness between landowning farmers and 
other farmers in the South. If Farm Security 
Administration has faults, let’s remedy them. 
But it also has tremendous virtues, and they 
should be preserved. It was wisely said long 
ago, “When a wise man has stomach ache, 
he tries to get rid of the ache—not the 
stomach.” 





Anniversary of Birth of General Grant 
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HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received permission to extend my 
remarks and include therein a copy of an 
address delivered by me in this Chamber 
22 years ago on the ninety-eighth birth- 








day of General Grant. I feel, however, 
that it would be more appropriate if that 
address be printed in the Appendix but 
read in connection with the remarks to- 
day made with reference to President 
Lincoln, with whom Grant’s military 
career was so closely associated and who 
shared with Lincoln fine humanitarian 
sentiments toward my people of the 
South. 
The address is as follows: 

SrrecH or Hon. Hatron W. SuMNERS, OF 
Texas, APRIL 27, 1920 
NINETY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
GENERAL GRANT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman 
from Texas {Mr. SumNners] is recognized for 
30 minutes. [Applause.| 

Mr. SumNers of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 98 
years ago today Ulysses S. Grant, Commander 
in Chief of the Union Army during the deci- 
sive battles of the Civil War and eighteenth 
President of the United States, was born. 

My colleagues may be curious as to what 
impulse should have prompted me, a south- 
ern man, true to the traditions of his people, 
the son of a Confederate soldier, proud of his 
father’s service and sacrifice, to offer now 
words of commendation for the service and 
in commemoration of this leader of the mili- 
tary forces arrayed against my own people, 
this chieftain who forced the surrender of the 
immortal Lee at Appomattox. 

A few months ago by the merest accident 
I came across the records of General Grant’s 
testimony before the Judiciary Committee of 
the House in 1867. This testimony gave to 
me a new insight into Genera] Grant's atti- 
tude toward the southern people and a 
clearer understanding of the peril in which he 
placed himself in order to protect them at a 
time when he alone could do it and of the 
service which he rendered the Nation by that 
protection. 

I realize fully that I am on dangerous 
ground today, but I would despise myself ut- 
terly if danger of being misunderstood should 
cause me, in silence, to permit this day to pass 
while every sentiment of gratitude and of 
justice bids me speak, especially as there is no 
legislative program today. [Applause.] 

I speak because I am a southern man; be- 
cause I love my people of the South and am 
grateful to those who served them in the 
hour of their distress. In the darkest hour 
which ever hung its shadows over the South- 
land, General Grant was the friend of my 
people and the servant of the highest inter- 
est of my Nation. [Applause.}] I speak be- 
cause I love my Nation and its unity, my 
Nation and its people everywhere. I speak 
the gratitude of a southern man, and in be- 
half of my Nation I speak the profound ap- 
preciation of one who believes himself to be 
a patriot, through whose patriotism there 
runs no line of sectional cleavage. I honor 
the memory of Grant not only for the mag- 
nanimity shown Lee and his army at Ap-. 
pomattox, but for the fact when Lincoln 
had fallen General Grant was the only man 
in the Nation with the power to defend who 
had also the purpose and the courage to 
defend those who had been the military 
leaders of the South; those whom the South, 
bleeding and exhausted, could no longer de- 
fend. General Grant stood between them in 
that terrible crisis and that breed of human 
jackals not peculiar to the North, not pe- 
culiar to any time or to any people, which 
always follows in the footsteps of brave men 
in conflict. They were demanding that Lee 
and Johnston and others of Confederate 
service and fame be delivered up for humilia- 
tion and punishment. There would have 
been no danger if Lincoln had lived. When 
Richmond was captured, Lincoln’s attitude 
was epitom‘zed in a story which he told, the 
point of which was expressed in the words, 
“Let ’em up light.” Lincoln understocd, but 
Lincoln was gone. 
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The South was helpless. There were many 
noble, generous men of position and influence 
in the North, but there was but one man 
left in all the broad confines of the Nation 
who both willed to protect and who had the 
power to protect my people and preserve for 
my Nation that thing of inestimable value, 
the possibility of that to which we have at- 
tained today—a Union; not of States held 
together by words and force merely, but a 
Union of people, of people so united in pur- 
pose, in interest, in love for each other, and 
in loyaity to a common fleg that no discord 
can penetrate their solidarity even to test 
the strength of the Federal compact. [Ap- 
plause.}] This might have come in some 
other age, but Grant made that possibility 
for this generation. 

He made it possible for us to do that which 
the framers of the Constitution, if they could 
have taken all the words of all the lan- 
guages of all the ages and from them ex- 
tracted all the elements of their strength 
and fashioned them into a declaration of 
perpetual, indissoluble unity, could not have 
done. He made it possible for us to put 
the cement into the sand, to supply that 
which among a free people must constitute 
the real cohesive element in government. 

We southern people recognize Grant as a 
great general, but it was not in military con- 
flict that he was greatest. General Grant 
was a great military leader at Appomattox, 
but he was greater when the battle was over. 
[ Applause. ] 

This is the picture: Sheridan was in front 
of Lee’s decimated, hungry, exhausted army. 
Meade was on his rear and right flank, and 
Ord on the south. Grant knew that the end 
had come. On April 7, 1865, he opened nego- 
tiations with Lee with this remarkable com- 


munication. I quote: 
“G@ : The result of the last week must 


convince you of the hopelessness of further 
resistance on the part of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia in this struggle. I feel that it 
is so, and regard it as my duty to shift from 
myself the responsibility of any further effu- 
sion of blood by asking of you the surrender 
of that purtion of the Confederate States 
Army known as the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia.” 

of Lee’s decimated, hungry, exhausted army. 
you will offer on condition of its surrender,” 
on the same date. On April 8 Grant replied: 

“I would say that, peace being my great 
desire, there is but one condition I would 
insist upon, namely, that the men and offi- 
cers surrendered shall be disqualified for 
taking up arms against the Government of 
the United States until properly exchanged. 
I will meet you, or will designate officers to 
meet any officers you may name for the same 
purpose, at any point agreeable to you, for 
the purpose of arranging definitely the terms 
upon which the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia will be received.” 

In reply Lee declined to meet General 
Grant solely ‘with a view to surrender the 
Army of Northern Virginia.” 

On April 9 General Grant replied that he 
had no authority to treat on the subject of 
peace. 

At sunrise on the 9th, Gordon had found 
himself unable to open up the way for the 
retreating army, and General Lee dispatched 
the following note to General Grant: 

“GENERAL: I received your note this morn- 
ing on the picket line, whither I had come 
to meet you and ascertain definitely what 
terms were embraced in your proposition of 
yesterday with reference to the surrender of 
this army. I now request an interview in 
accordance with the offer contained in your 
letter of yesterday for that purpose.” 

The desired interview was given by General 
Grant. The two commanders met in the 
village of Appomattox Courthouse. 

It is probable that no scene like that was 
ever before witnessed. In order to appre- 
ciate how remarkable it was we must bear 
in mind that not only was the army of Gen- 
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eral Lee about to be surrendered, together 
with its general, one of the greatest military 
geniuses of all times, but the South had 
reached the end of its resources. Grant was 
the absolute master of the situation. His 
hands were free, his will was supreme. He 
could have driven the dagger of humiliation 
into the heart of his defenseless foe, but in- 
stead he voluntarily stipulated. I quote: 

“The officers to give their individual paroles 
not to take up arms against the United 
States until properly exchanged and each 
company or regimental commander to give a 
like parole for the men of his command. 
The officers to retain their sidearms, private 
horses, and baggage. This done, each officer 
and man will be allowed to return to his 
home [note this language], not to be dis- 
turbed by United States authority so long 
as they observe their parole and the laws in 
force where they may reside.” 


These terms were made with Lincoln’s ap- 
proval. In addition to these terms Grant 
instrutted his commissioners designated to 
receive the surrender of Lee’s army to permit 
the private soldiers to take away the horses 
to reestablish themselves on their farms and 
directed that the hungry men being paroled 
should receive the rations which Lee re- 
quested for them. 


During the whole of the negotiations those 
who were present tell us, and so does General 
Grant himself, that Lee was compelled more 
than once to direct the attention of General 
Grant to the business which had called them 
together. On that occasion this rugged man 
of many battles demonstrated a tender def- 
erence and a profound respect and sym- 
pathy for General Lee, which appeals to the 
gratitude and to the affectionate regard for 
Grant of every true southern man [ap- 
plause]; and not only do I feel that gratitude 
as a southern man, but as a citizen of this 
Republic who has never felt estranged from 
it, I realize that General Grant’s conduct on 
that occasion, and especially during the 2 
fateful years which followed, more than any- 
thing else has made it possible for the hearts 
of the southern people to thrill, as now they 
do, with real vital love for the selfsame flag 
which waved in final victory that day over 
Appomattox’ blocdy field. The facts permit 
not a shadow of doubt. [Applause.] 

That day, when the battle was ended, and 
the stars and bars, the proud emblem of the 
Confederacy, was furled forever above the 
broken fragments of the lost cause—that was 
the day and the occasion which challenged 
Grant in magnitude of possibitity of service, 
not merely to the distressed, helpless people 
of the South but to our common country, as 
no given battle had challenged him. He arose 
to the full limit of the possibilities of that 
day, and in so doing reached a height sublime 
among the servants of his country which no 
man since his day has had the opportunity 
to measure up to. [Applause.] 


I am not unmindful of the fact that no 
true soldier unnecessarily could have hu- 
miliated Lee at Appomattox or failed in con= 
sideration for the brave men who surrendered 
with him there. Lee challenged, his char- 
acter and military genius compelled, respect 
and sympathy from every brave man, and no 
mau unafraid to die for what he believed to 
be right could have failed in honor to the 
hungry, naked, brave-hearted men who were 
with Lee at the last. But Grant’s treatment 
of Lee and his men at Appomattox was more 
than that. Only the bravest of the brave, 
inspired by true nobility of soul, could have 
done all that Grant did that day. I know of 
no parallel in the military history of the 
world. [Applause.] 

But Grant’s service to my people and his 
defense of them did not end there; time will 
not permit the tracing of this heroic figure 
through the maze of the 2 terrible years— 
terrible for my people and dangerous for the 
Nation—when Grant, practically alone, with 
his prestige and power and at the peril of 
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their loss, defended the men who had sur- 
Tendered to him. jApplause.] 

But I cannot close without giving you an- 
other glimpse of Grant. A scene which 
properly to portray would challenge the 
greatest genius of a Shakespeare. This is the 
setting: 

The conflict between Congress and Prest- 
dent Johnson had reached a crisis. Hot 
burned the flame of public passion. The 
Judiciary Committee of the House, laying the 
predicate for the President’s impeachment. 
called General Grant as a witness. He faced 
a committee of northern men. To the North 
were the victors; to the South the van- 
quished. All that Grant had ever received 
had come from the North. From the north- 
ern viewpoint the South had been in re- 
bellion and its people traitors. 

President Johnson from many sources had 
been criticized for not having brought the 
southern leaders to trial and to punishment. 
That had become a definite subissue in the 
general controversy. I shall ask to be printed 
in connection with these remarks excerpts 
from General Grant’s testimony on that occa- 
sion, and as you read, if you will, having in 
mind the temper of those times and General 
Grant’s peculiar circumstances, you will see 
him before that committee, and as he was 
during those times, standing out in colossal 
proportions, as heroic a figure as the history 
of any age has produced, and you will all see 
clearly how great a debt the South owes, and 
now, sinee the smoke of conflict has rolled 
away, and we can see the truth, you will see 
how great a deb* a reunited people owe to 
this man whose natal day we celebrate. 


[Excerpts from General Grant’s testimony be- 
fore the House Judiciary, July 18, 1867] 

|@, + 2 * 

“A. * * © I frequently had to intercede 
for General Lee and other paroled officers, on 
the ground that their parole, so long as they 
Obeyed the laws of the United States, pro- 
tected them from arrest and trial. The 
President at that time occupied exactly the 
reverse grounds, viz, that they should be 
tried and punished. He wanted to know 
when the time would come that they should 
be punished. I told him not so long as they 
Obeyed the laws and complied with the stipu- 
lation. That was the ground I took. 

“Q. Did you not also insist that that ap- 
plied as well to the common soldiers? 

“A. Of course, it applied to everyone who 
took the parole. * * * 

“Q. You looked on that in the nature of 
a parole and held that they could only be 
tried when they violated that parole? 

“A. Yes; that was the view I took of the 
question. 

“Q. That is your view still? 

“A. Yes, sir; unquestionably. 

“Q. Did you understand that to apply to 
General Lee? 

“A. Certainly. 

“Q. That was your understanding of the 
arrangement which you made with General 
Lee? 

“A. That was my understanding of an ar- 
rangement which I gave voluntarily. * * * 

“Q. You considered that the like terms 
were given by General Sherman to the armies 
which surrendered to him? 

“A. Yes, sir; to all the armies that sur- 
rendered after that. 

“Q. And you held that so long as they kept 
their parole of honor and obeyed the laws 
they were not subject to be tried by courts? 

“A. That was my opinion. I will state here 
that I am not quite certain whether I am 
being tried or who is being tried by the ques- 
tions asked. 

“Q. Did the President insist that General 
Lee should be tried for treason? 

“A. He contended for it. 

“Q. And you claimed to him that the parole 
which General Lee had given would be vio- 
lated in such trial? 
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“A. I did. I insisted on it that General 
Lee would not have surrendered his army and 
given up all their arms if he had supposed 
that after surrender he was going to be tried 

* *s 


for treason and hanged. * 
“Q. Did the President argue that question 
with you? 


“A, There was not much argument about 
it; it was merely assertion. 

“Q. After you had expressed your opinion 
upon it, did he coincide with you? 

“A. No, sir; not then. He afterward got 
to agreeing with me on that subject. * * * 


“A. The conversations were frequent after 
the inauguration of Mr. Johnson. I can- 
not give the time. He seemed to be anx- 
ious to get at the leaders to punish them. 
He would say that the leaders of the rebel- 


lion must be punished, and that treason must . 


be made odious. He cared nothing for the 
men in the ranks—the common men. He 
would let them go, for they were led into it 
by the leaders. 

“Q. Did you not give your opinion at all 
that amnesty ought to be granted to those 
people to any extent? 

“A. 1 know that I was in favor of some 
proclamation of the sort, and perhaps I may 
have said so. It was necessary to do some- 
thing to establish governments and civil law 
there. I wanted to see that done, but I do 
not think I ever pretended to dictate what 
ought to be done. 

“Q. Did you not advise? 

“A. I do not think I ever did. I have given 
my opinions, perhaps, as to what has been 
done, but I do not think I advised any course 
myself any more than that I was very anxious 
to see something done to restore civil govern- 
ment in those States. 

“Q. Did you recommend certain generals of 
the Confederate Army to the President for 
pardon who fell within the exemption? 

“A. Yes, sir; I recommended General Long- 
street, I think, a year and a half ago; and, 
although I cannot recollect the names of 
anybody else, I think I recommended several 
others. 

“Q. Do you recollect recommending J. G. 
French, a graduate of West Point? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. What part did he take in the Rebellion? 

“A. He was a brigadier general. 

“Q@. Was he a graduate of West Point? 

“A. He was; and a classmate of mine. 

“Q. Do you recollect recommending the 
pardon of George H. Stuart? 

“A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. What part did he take in the Confed- 
erate service? 

“A. He was a general, and commanded a 
brigade or division. He took no very con- 
spicuous part. 

“Q. Was he a graduate of West Point? 

“A. I think so. 

“Q. He was not a classmate of yours? 

“A. No, sir; he came along after me. 

“Q. Do you recollect P. D. Roddy, said to be 
a Rebel brigadier general? 

“A. Yes, sir; I do not recollect what my 
endorsement was in Roddy’s case, but I know 
that if I had it to do over again I would 
recommend his pardon very quickly, and I 
presume I did so. If he is not pardoned yet, 
I would be very glad to sign a recommenda- 
tion for him now. . 

“Q. Did you ever advise the pardon of 
General Lee? 

“A. Yes, sir. 


“Q. Were you ever consulted on that ques- 
tion by the President? 

“A. I do not recollect having had any con- 
versation with him on the subject. I think 
it probable that I recommended verbally the 
pardon of General Johnston immediately 
after the surrender of his army, on account 
of the address he delivered to his army. I 
thought it in such good tone and spirit that 
we should distinguish between him and 





that to include any political rights? 

“A. I have explained that I did not. 

“Q. Was there any difference of opinion on 
that point between yourself and President 
Johnson at any time? 

“A. On that point there was no difference 
of opinion; but there was as to whether the 
parole gave him any privileges or rights. 

“Q. By Mr. Expripce. He claiming that it 
did not and you claiming that it did? 

“A. He claiming that the time must come 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1920. 
Hon. Hatton W. SUMNERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have read with great emotion 
your speech in the House of Representatives 
on the anniversary of the birth of General 
Grant, You eloquently uttered the feelings 
and sentiments of all oid Confederate sol- 
diers in to General Grant. I have the 
honor of being one of them, having been a 
member of Company B, Second Maryland 
Infantry, McComb’s Brigade, Gen. Harry 
Heath’s Division, of A. P. Hill’s Corps. 

The Federals broke through Wilcox’s Divi- 
sion of the same corps at Hatchers Run on 
the 2d day of April 1865, and that morning 
we started on our retreat toward Appomattox 
Court House. We had marched 7 days on 
the retreat, with a pint of raw corn issued to 
us for rations every day until the morning 
of the 9th of April, when, upon emerging 
from a skirt of woods upon an open field at 
the top of a gentle hill with a slight valley 


’ below us, we beheld the Federal line of battle 


drawn up upon the opposite hill with skir- 
mishers advanced and our own skirmishers 
facing them, about 250 or 300 yards apart. We 
felt sure we were about to charge them when, 
to our amazement, we were given orders to 
stack arms. One of our men exclaimed, “We 
are going to surrender.” Capt. John W. 
Torsch, who was commanding our regiment, 
all our field Officers having been killed or 
wounded, promptly ordered him under ar- 
rest; but in a very little while the reality 
became known and within half an hour Con- 
federate and Federal soldiers were all inter- 
mingled. 

Not an insulting word was uttered upon 
either side, and in little groups they began 
discussing the different battles they had been 
in against each other, and the Federal] sol- 
diers freely admitted that we had given them 
hell in the most of them. 











* - General Grant ordered beeves from his own 
y to be driven into our camp, and when 
were butchered slices of meat 
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Hall. A day or two afterward 
that General Grant apologized to 
General Lee for being in fatigue uniform, 
saying his headquarters wagon had not been 
able to keep up. When the men recognized 
General Lee, both Confederates and Federals 
lined the sides of the road as he passed along 
with his hat lifted above his head, the Fed- 
eral soldiers cheering him as lustily as the 
Confederates. — 

Now, Mr. SuMNERS, begging you to excuse 
me for having troubled you with this little 
narrative of a great event in history, which 
I have hastily jotted down from memory, “et 
quorum pars parva fui.” I wish to express to 
you my thanks and appreciation for your 
eloquent speech on General Grant’s anni- 
versary and subscribe myself. 

Very truly yours, 


in 


A. W. NEALE. 

[ Applause. ] 

In properly estimating General Grant’s 
service, not to the sections—North and 
South—but to a Nation reunited and con- 
scious of the value of its national solidarity, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
southern people, at the time they seceded 
from the Union and at the time of the sur- 
render, believed they had a constitutional 
right to secede. They were conscious that in 
responding to the call of their respective 
States they had responded to the impulse 
of patriotism and not of treason. They be- 
lieved their invaders, and not themselves, 
guilty of wrong. 

Regardless of opinions on the point, it 
matters not such a people so believing, if ever 
to become dependable, helpful allies of those 
against whom such belief is held, must have 
something around which to build their alle- 
giance. Suppression cannot make a people 
dependable; coercion is ineffective in that 
regard. Love alone can do it, and love is not 
a thing which can be put on and taken off 
at will, like a coat. It must be inspired by 
the object toward which it is directed. 
Patriotism is not of the head; it i§ of the 
heart. [Applause.] 

When the poor, hungry Confederate sol- 
diers rode in home where death and desola- 
tion reigned they were on old horses and 
mules, some of them were, which General 
Grant had allowed them to take They told 
the people that General Grant had permitted 
them to have these animals. That fact, at 
that time, balanced with mighty weight 
against the load of bitterness and hatred 
with which the heart of the country was 
laden. We cannot estimate the possibility of 
that for the future good understanding be- 
tween the sections. And when they learned in 
the South that General Grant seemed sad 
and depressed, as Grant himself states when 
he was receiving Lee’s surrender, and the 
soldiers told the people at home that Grant 
stopped the firing of the cannon in celebra- 
tion of Lee’s surrender, and then when 
Grant, with his mighty influence and un- 
conquerable purpose, defended their leaders 
against the violation of the terms of their 
parole, there was put into che bitterness of 
the souls of the southern people, when they 
felt against the North at an hour when it 
would be most effective, this antidote of 
magnanimity from General Grant, the mili- 
tary chieftain of the North. [Applause.] 
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I am glad, and so are the southern people 
glad, that the institution of slavery is gone. 
The price for its riddance was terrible; that 
it had to be paid is a reflection upon the 
leadership of that time, but that price, if 
nothing else would have sufficed, was not too 
great to rid ourselves of that thing which was 
destroying the and the very 
foundation of our civilization. [|Applause.} 

I will not apologize for the Confederate 
service of my father, nor the act of secession 
on the part of the Southern States. Neither 
will the southern people apologize, nor need 
they apologize, but I am glad beyond words 
to express, and the southern people are glad, 
that the Union is not divided. [Applause.] 

Wonderful history of a wonderful people. 
Here I, the son of a Confederate soldier, stand 
in my place in the Federal Congress. About 
me there are my colleagues from the South, 
practically all of whom, except the grand old 
man of North Carolina, Major Stedman, who 
himself wore the gray, are sons of Confederate 
soldiers; and now, in very truth and in fact, 
without reservation or qualification, we hold 
all we have, every drop of our blood, dedi- 
cated to that flag—glorious emblem of a 
united people. We, my brethren, North and 
South, by this achievement, write a new chap- 
ter in the history of the world. [Applause.] 

During the great war just ended, insofar as 
I know, no suspicion of disloyalty in a single 
instance attached itself to a Confederate 
soldier, or to the son or daughter of a Con- 
federate soldier. I am proud of that fact, 
and I challenge the history of the world for 
its parallel. How much Grant helped only 
a@ southern man can appreciate. 

I saw these old men, with the fire of patri- 
otism shining through their age-dimmed eyes, 
bring their sons and their grandsons to the 
flag of this Nation and sending them forth 
to die in its defense. I claim for my people 
no superior merit. My father taught me pro- 
found respect for the brave soldiers who came 
down from the North. My own association 
has taught me the worth and the sense of 
justice of northern people. 

Ours is not to forget but to understand, 
not to forgive but to measure by the correct 
standards. One of the most remarkable 
spectacles in human history—one of the most 
difficult for an outsider to understand—is 
that of these old soldiers of the South, kin- 
dling the enthusiasm, and leading the pro- 
cession of the sons of the South, marching 
to the defense of the same flag which Grant 
had carried at Appomattox. I would not de- 
tract from their glory. I am proud of them 
beyond words to express. [Applause.} The 
Nation ought to be proud of them. But I 
know how much Grant helped; I wonder if 
the North realizes what difficulties lay about 
the Confederate soldiers, unheeded, and what 
appeals to prejudice, involved in their ex- 
periences, fell on unresponsive ears, in that 
hour when the Nation called. Will you not 
go back through the intervening years to 
that day when the politicians of the two 
sections had wrought their work of disunion 
and view the situation from the viewpoint of 
the southern soldier? Then you can realize 
what Grant did. The southern soldiers faced 
then the choice and only the choice of fight- 
ing with their States to repel invasion or of 
joining the invaders of their homes. They 
had not originated the idea of secession.. It 
was declared in this Chamber first in 1811 
by Mr. Quincy, of Massachusetts. These 
statements are not made either in criticism 
or apology. They are just facts—facts which 
constitute the historical background and 
make understandable the psychology of the 
South and the importance of what Grant did. 
The first representative assembly to declare 
the right of a State to judge of the Consti- 
tution and to act upon its independent, sov- 
ereign judgment was the Hartford conven- 
tion, held in 1814. 

Mr. Winthrop of Massachusetts, whom the 
people of that State sent to the seat of the 
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great Webster; redeclared this right just 16 
years before the Southern States seceded. 

In 1843 it was declared by a group of north- 
ern statesmen. I quote: 

“We hesitate not to say that annexation 
(of Texas) effected by any act or proceedings 
of the Federal Government or any of its de- 
es would be identical with dissolu- 

’ * * Not only inevitably result 
na dissolution of the Union but fully to justify 
it, and we not only assert that the people of 
the free States ought not to submit to this 
but we say with confidence they would not 
submit to it.” 

The States represented by these gentle- 
men did not secede, probably because it was 
beginning to become evident then that the 
section of which they were a part was com- 
ing into control of the Federal Government. 
But they did declare the identical doctrine 
of the southern secessionists, for the putting 
into execution of which Southern States 17 
years later were invaded and ravaged by the 
States which these gentlemen represented at 
the time they signed this declaration. This 
address was signed by John Quincy Adams, 
ex-President of the United States; Seth M. 
Gates, of New York; William Slade, of Ver- 
mont; William Calhoun, of Massachusetts; 
Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio; Sherlock J. 
Andrews, of Ohio; Nathaniel B. Borden. of 
Massachusetts; Thomas C. Chittenden, of New 
York; John Mattocks, of Vermont; Christo- 
pher Morgan, of New York; Joshua M How- 
ard—probably J. M. Howard—of Michigan; 
Victory Birdseye, of New York; Hiland Hall, 
of Vermont, all Members of the National Con- 
gress at the time they signed the address. 
This was the historical background. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of 
the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HupesPperH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague be given 10 
minutes more 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentle- 
man from Texas asks unanimous consent 
that his colleague may have an additional 
10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SuMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the 
Confederate soldiers were conscious of the 
fact that they sought no conquest nor the 
exercise of coercion. They sought only to 
withdraw from the Northern States, between 
which and themselves there had developed 
unending bitterness and controversy, only 
the right of self-determination and self-gov- 
ernment. They sought only to exercise a 
right which northern men had often declared 
to exist, and for which declaration no north- 
ern statesman had ever been repudiated by 
his constituency. I mean no offense. These 
things may be observed not only from the 
southern but from the general viewpoint. 

Down upon the South came the host of the 
North with the sword in one hand and the 
torch in the other, for such are the instru- 
ments of war. The flag of this host was the 
flag of the Nation, the selfsame flag to which 
in the late war these old soldiers made the 
supreme contribution. When they made it 
there were upon their bodies the scars in- 
flicted in the name of that flag. In its name 
as fair a land as ever the sun shone on, their 
own, their native land, had been made 
desolate. 

When the fortunes of war had written its 
decree against them, that flag waved over 
their country the emblem of conquest and 
suppression. Beneath that flag the carpet- 
bagger, the agent and representative of the 
National Government, pillaged this people in 
safe protection. No commission of restora- 
tion had ever borne to them the spirit of 
helpful human sympathy to build again in 
the ravaged theater of war. 

The hand of the Federal Government when 
extended in their direction held no bounty. 
It was the hand of the tax gatherer, by the 
authority and power of that flag enforcing 
contributions from their poverty for those 
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who had brought to them a visitation of 
death and a judgment of subjugation. 

In a sense they had been ostracized, and 
for years after the Civil War traitor and trea- 
son had been the characterization which 
many of those who presumed to speak the 
Nation’s voice uttered with reference to them; 
and yet, when the Nation called, 1 saw these 
old soldiers fight their way through these 
barriers, bringing with them all they had, 
their money and their young men, bone of 
their bone and blood of their blood, to lay 
upon the altar of the National Government. 
I want to emphasize that I claim for them 
no merit which I am not willing to concede 
to the Union soldier; and in that statement, 
which I make without reservation, I pay to 
the Union soldier the highest compliment 
which lies within the possibility of my com- 
mand of words. The very qualities which 
made it possible for them to do this wouid 
have made it impossible if Grant, instead of 
doing as he did at Appomattox, had reversed 
his conduct, and if he had failed in his pro- 
tection of Lee in that tragic hour in the 
Nation’s life when passion sat in the seat of 
justice and Lee, the idol of the South, had 
been judicially murdered. 

I do not want to speak extravagantly of 
General Grant on this occasion. It would be 
absurd to claim for him the major part of the 

_ credit for the attitude which the South sus- 
tains toward the National Government. The 
southern people and the northern people have 
wrought the situation; but I do not exagger- 
ate when I declare that General Grant pre- 
served for us the possibility of doing that in 
this generation Nobody will charge me with 
being sectional or intensely partisan, but as 
I search my own heart I declare it to be my 
deliberate judgment that if, in addition to 
what had been done to the South in the name 
of the National Government, Grant had not 
in its name done as he did at the time of the 
surrender and the things had been done which 
Grant prevented, the great-grandsons of the 
Confederate soldiers would have been in the 
Nation, but not of it. That is my deliberate 
judgment. 

I am grateful to General Grant not only 
for what he did for my people of the South, 
but I am grateful to him for preserving for 
me and my people the possibility of feeling 
toward our Nation as we feel today. That 
was his great service. He preserved that pos- 
sibility. I want my people of the South to 
see him, and I want the Nation to see him in 
the great crisis, sublimely magnificent in his 
humanity, in his understanding, in his sense 
of justice, and in his dauntless courage. 


And may.I not be pardoned if I confess 
gratification that incidentally we are brought 
to where a close-up view of the old soldiers 
of the South may be had, where, from their 
viewpoint, the vision may run back through 
the years of conflict and reconstruction, and 
we may see them when the Nation called 
breaking through the entanglements of 
wrongs inflicted, and wrongs imagined, of 
conflicting sentiments and dark uncertainty, 
into the clear light of a newborn national 
patriotism, bringing in their hands the re- 
sources of the South and about them the 
fighting men of the South. |[Applause.] 

Some day some man on that side of the 
aisle who comes from the Northland, with the 
spirit of Lincoln and the courage of Grant, 
will stand in his place here and will tell the 
world of the obscured facts of history which 
place the soldiers of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, as such, high among the worid’s patriots 
and heroes. We of both sections have too 
long hidden the clarifying and prejudice- 
eradicating facts behind the curtain of sec- 
tionalism. One people we were, one people 
we are, and ever shall be, led at one time by 
circumstances into a great tragedy and placed 
in that conflict by the accident of environ- 
ment upon the sides which we respectively 
occupied. [Applause.] 
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rible in some respects than their wounds of 
body, had driven the dagger of humiliation 
into the souls of those men who felt then 
that they had sought to act within their 


had often asserted and threatened to re- 
sort to. ; 

How differently might have been the story 
if General Grant had not held back those 
who sought to reach the person of Lee, Joseph 
E. Johnston, and others of Confederate serv- 
ice and fame, until the sense of justice of 
the North could break away from the grip 
of prejudice which the war had - fastened 
upon both sections. 

As President, Grant was the victim of evil 
times and of evil men, but as Commander 
in Chief of the Federal Army he saved the 
States from political disunion, and then by 
his magnanimity and courage he made it 
possible for us, for you, the sons of Union 
soldiers, and for us, sons of Confederate sol- 
diers, and for our fathers, to form now s0 
solid a Union among ourselves, in purpose, 
in sympathy, in mutual] interest, in common 
love for a common country and a cOmmon 
flag that no sectional discord can ever again 
reach through even to test the strength of 
the Federal compact. This is glory enough 
and service enough for any man. 

As the son of a Confederate soldier, proud 
of the service and the sacrifice of his father, 
as one who believes himself to be a patriot 
through whose patriotism there runs no line 
of sectional cleavage, with gratitude for the 
service which General Grant rendered to our 
common country, with gratitude for his mag- 
nanimity to my people of the South in the 
hour of their darkest distress, and for his pro- 
tection of them in the hour of their utter 
helplessness, I have asked the privilege of 
making this statement on this anniversary 
of the birth of General Grant. [Loud ap- 
Plause, the Members rising.] 





Address to Judicial Section of the New 
York State Bar Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me to the 
judicial section of the New York State 
Bar Association on January 24, 1942: 

Judge Lehman, members of the judicial 
section, and representatives of the bar of the 
State of New York, I am deeply grateful and 
consider myself highly honored by the in- 
vitation which those in responsibility have 
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ean that the probabilities are 
cannot win; I mean it is definitely within 
scope of possibility. Only a great na- 
on, conscious of its danger and concen- 
trated upon just one purpose, has a chance 


verted into a probability. History has yet to 
write the story as to whether we lost or won 
this war. 

There is too much talking on the outside. 
Too many people are “hollering their heads 
off.” Our enemies do not need any intelli- 
gence tion to find out what we are 
doing. All they need to do is to read the 
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There isn’t a man here who can go home . 
tonight and look into the faces of his children 
and know that he can leave to them the heri- 
tage and the privilege of being free. This is 
one of those rare times in the history of the 
world when nations and civilizations stand 
at the bar of judgment. Such times come 
but rarely, and this is such a time. This 
people cannot survive unless they demonstrate 
their fitness to survive. The statement may 
sound mystical, but there come times when 
nations and civilizations stand at the bar of 
judgment. And yet people, filled with ego- 
tism, “strut their stuff.” Newspapermen, men 
of responsibility, have been telling the Amer- 
ican people not that we are engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle that only a great people 
have a chance to win, but that we will just go 
over and take a couple of months to lick Japan 
and then come back home. You know what 
would happen to us if China or Russia were 
to make a separate peace. I am not talking 
about something away off yonder. I am not 
talking about something that you read about. 
I am talking about something that is here, 
now, today. Listen to the conversations on 
the trains. Listen to what you hear as you 
walk about. Business as usual, pleasure as 
usual. Not long. Not long. Today, not ta- 
mcrrow. 

What is the job of the bar? What has 
always been the jcb of the bar? In the 
greut crises of the past, like this, it has been 
the members of the bar who rallied the 
people. That has been true back through 
the centuries. You have got to do it again. 
You have got to do it now, now, not tomor- 
row. Tomorrow may be too late. Only a 
people willing to die can preserve the things 
worth living for. 

It is an interesting fact that we have two 
personalities in America, if I may use that 











expression, which is not entirely accurate. 
One is on the surface and the other is under- 
neath the surface. Now I am making a re- 
I have taken samples of the 
public attitude and the public purpose across 
this country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
during the last year and a half. I wanted to 


y convinced myself, from an 
examination of all the things I know that 
bear upon the subject, that this is a time 
when only a great people, fit to survive, have 
win. Only the greatest people 
who were ever on the face of God Almighty’s 
earth have a chance to win. We may have to 
face alone, before this thing is done, the 
greatest fighting machine that has ever been 
on the earth. 

I use no words of oratory; I use no figures 
of speech. I state the challenging, arousing, 
terrible fact that your country and mine has 
been walking step by step in the footsteps of 
France. We have been playing at the game. 
Strikes. Men fighting for profits and gains. 
The French felt safe behind their Maginot 
line, and her people fought for profits and 
gains while Germany was moving toward the 
conquest. What have we been doing in 
America? What have we been doing for this 
past year and a half? It is frightening to 
think of it. We have been declaring our- 
selves the arsenal of a group of countries 
whose liberty is being destroyed one by one. 
We have been telling them what to do in 
France, in Europe, in Asia, in Africa. We 
have been saying to the world, “If any of 
you put your foot on American soil or on the 
soil of this hemisphere, you are going to have 
to fight us. We are going to lick you.” 

I am in desperate earnest 1 feel that I 
stand before you in a solemn hour, as one of 
your watchmen on the tower. No such thing 
has come in ages as now threatens the world 
and threatens you and your children. 
Everything you have is at stake. Everything 
you hope for is at stake. The hope of the ages 
is centered in America this day, and we are 
playing at the job. 

When the Maginot line was broken, men, 
women, and children, we are told, worked 
until they dropped in their tracks, but it was 
too late. We have something comparable 
to the Maginot line—a thin line of battle- 
ships that stretches across the seas. 

There is nothing like the consciousness of 
@ common danger to bring people together. 
It brings them together as nothing else on 
the face of the earth does. 

We are not jittery. I know that this is 
not exactly the way in which I ought to say 
it, but there is a personality beneath the 
light, frivolous, unfit personality that we see 
on the surface. Potentially it is the great- 
est thing that I have looked upon in my 
lifetime. I.am seeing it at this minute. I 
am looking into the face of that personality 
at this minute. You are saying something to 
me through your eyes at this minute. It is 
something richer, stronger, and more heart- 
ening than anything that could be spoken in 
words. 

Washington cannot do this job. The Presi- 
dent cannot do this job. Congress cannot 
do this job. Only a great people can do this 
job. That is why I have come to talk to you 
today. I know the position that you hold 
in this community, and I know what you can 
do in this community. Lawyers have not 
been doing their jobs. The press has not 
been doing its job. Men in my position have 
not been doing their jobs. A desire to please 
has so dominated the utterances of men in 
public office that they have lied to the peo- 
ple about the situation. They have not told 
the people the truth. 

There is a place and a scheme in our Sys- 
tem of government for men who occupy the 
places that you do. It always has been so. 
I think that lawyers want to confuse things 
too much. They are somewhat like doctors. 
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thought I would see great, big, sober men, and 
when I got there I found I was about as smart 
as anybody I ran into, and I lost practically 
all my respect for human intelligence. 
[Laughter.] 

Nature has put into the hearts of men the 
love of liberty and the desire to be free, and 
nature has not put into the hearts of men the 
desire for a thing without giving them some 
means, some instrumentality, through which 
they can obtain it. The thing that has been 
provided by nature to guard a free people is 
a@ fine, intelligent public opinion. That is 
the most interesting thing that I have exam- 
ined in my life. When a person has some 
ignorance and some prejudice, you are dis- 
Posed to wonder how it can come about that 
there can come out of his confusion and 
prejudice and predisposition anything that 
can guide a free people. Then you see it 
working. You see it in the heat of discus- 
sion. You see that the thing that is true is 
the thing that lives—like the gold that comes 
out of low-grade ore. This thing called pub- 
lic opinion has been provided by God Al- 
mighty for the government of a free country. 
We have been given it. I do not see how 
there can be any difference of opinion about 
this: that unless the States take back unto 
themselves the responsibilities of discharging 
those governmental duties which are within 
their capacity, this democracy is gone. [Ap- 
plause.] 

There are a few natural laws that govern. 
Let us take this matter of the independence 
of the judiciary. There are two ways of find- 
ing out whether a judge is independent. One 
can read considerable about that in books. I 
wish to the Lord that we had fewer books. 
There is many a fellow going around with his 
face stuck in a book—a third-rate bock writ- 
ten by a fourth-rate intelligence—stumbling 
over the very thing that is right there before 
him if he would just open his eyes and look 
at it, and that is the truth. It is fine to be 
educated and have a degree, but you know 
that it is the truth that many so-called 
educational institutions have been doing a 
very poor job, in cluttering up the common 
sense of the youth of America. [Laughter 
and applause.} The colleges have been turn- 
ing them loose all weozy to guide our country 
at a time when it needs the guidance and 
leadership cf people with their feet on the 
ground and their heads on their shoulders— 
capable of doing good old-fashioned think- 
ing. If there ever was such a time, it is this 
minute. That is what we have got to have. 

If anyone needs to satisfy himself as to 
why we should have an independent judi- 
ciary, I will tell him how he can do so. He 
will not have to do any reading at all. Just 
let him go to the next sandlot baseball game 
that he sees in progress. He will find a fellow 
there whom they call the umpire. There are 
two or three things about the umpire that 
have got to be so or he can’t run the game. 
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He has got to know the law of the game; 

has got to be. in control; and he has got 

“call them as he sees them.” That is all 

that is needed of a judge on the Supreme 
-] 


‘ 


I think he was a pretty big 
liar in some respects, but I think that he told 
as much truth as we have a right to expect 
from one who knows that he cannot be 
checked up. There is one thing that he tells 
us that I think is true, because it does check 
up. He tells us that when our governmental 
ancestors had a matter of government to 
deal with—and this included the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Jutes—they gathered their 
men together. The men sat on their arms, 
and when somebody presented the matter to 
them, if they approved, they brandished their 
weapons, and it was an affirmative vote, and 
if they disapproved they murmured. He tells 
us that the leader had the power to persuade, 
as distinguished from the power to command. 

There you see the place of the leader and 
you see the place of the people, and the people 
spoke with the voice of government. Our 
Constitution has not changed one iota fun- 
damentally from that time to this, and it 
can never change. Those institutions were 
brought to England some centuries back and 
were planted on English soil. 

I ought to know more about it than some 
of you, because, while you have been taking 
care of the business of your clients, this has 
been my job. I have studied my job, and it 
has been interesting. I have learned this 
fact, which I could establish and could prove 
before a jury: That God Almighty has in- 
tended, in His big economy, that people shall 
Jperate systems of government of their own. 
Why? It is evident that Nature’s great cen- 
tral objective is to develop people. We have 
a notion in America about developing things, 
but whenever you get to where you are de- 
veloping things to the detriment of men you 
are going contrary to the central purpose of 
God Almighty, and He is the big boss. I do 
not mean that He will send you to heaven 
or keep you out of hell. There is a rather 
divided opinion among people about that. I 
am talking literally about God Almighty, 
who is the big boss. Iam not talking religion. 
Anybody has sense enough to know that that 
flower could not make itself. 

There has to be government. It is a mate 
ter of human necessity. It is up to you, and 
it is up to the men in the village, to deter- 
mine what sort of government we shall have. 
When the time comes when people cannot 
provide in themselves the instrumentality 
that can do the business of government, then 
government turns itself over to a Mussolini 
or a Hitler or a Stalin. People cannot choose 
whether they will have a dictator or not just 
by making speeches and talking about de- 
mocracy. Democracy has got to function 
particularly well to do the job. 

I am trying to get this thought across, be- 
cause I am talking to men in the most 
solemn, serious hour of our Neation’s life— 
men who have got to save America if it is 
to be saved. It cannot’ be done in Wash- 
ington. Whenever we get to where we have 
just two or three persons in the country who 
can run the Government, we shall be just 
one or two jumps away from Hitler. Nobody 
is permitted to have freedom who is not 
willing to pay the price. God Almighty 
won’t let us have it. Nature keeps a double- 
entry set of books, and for everything that 
Nature gives us we have got to pay. That is 
just common sense. When people can no 
longer govern, there has to be a government 
still. 

Popular government goes from the bottom 
up. It does not come from the top down. 
There are only two sorts of government. 
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Some people try to draw some distinctions 
among the European governments, but there 
are only two sorts. One goes from the people 
up—a people conscious of responsibility, who 
undertake to govern in obedience to the 
natural laws, the laws of God Almighty. 
That is free government. Then there is the 
government that comes from the top down— 
the government that tells you what to do and 
makes you do it. 

I state “his not in criticism but as a fact: 
Everything is moving to Washington. Every- 
thing is being concentrated in Washingtcn, 
What we ought to have now—and I wish I 
could get some sentiment in favor of it, while 
we are trying to fight this great war—is a 
Federal organization stripped of all the pow- 
ers that cculd be sent back to the States, in 
order that we may have a better chance to 
win this war. The States should possess the 
powers and exercise them and preserve their 
strength, for strength will not remain where 
it is not used. The God that made that 
flower has some laws, and we cannot violate 
them and get away with it. You can take the 
greatest athlete in the world and keep him 
in bed for 6 months, and he can hardly turn 
over. People who will not govern are no 
longer permitted to govern, and they cannot 
be free. 

Examine the history of the ages and you 
will not find a single exception to this state- 
ment: That no people once possessed of the 
power to govern, except by conquest, ever lost 
the opportunity to be free until they first 
lost the ability to govern. In all the history 
of the ages there is not one single exception. 

The counterpart of that statement is this: 
That no people who had lost the power to 
govern ever were able to remain free. 

Here is another natural law that goes along 
with it: No individual, no group, no nation 
that ever refused to exercise the power given 
to it was ever able to keep that power. It 
will not stay where it is not used. 

Men of America, tell the people of Amer- 
ica the truth. They either must govern 
or they will be governed. There has to be 
government. It is not what you write in 
the papers; it is not what you believe; it is 
what we do in America. 

I am going to hurry along. I got in be- 
hind Jake Lashley and he has told the only 
story that Ihave. [Laughter.] 

Let me see now if I cannot get across with 
something else. I am not trying to talk in 
sequence, and I am not trying to do any ora- 
torical stunt. I feel that I have a chance. 
I feel that I have an opportunity. When I 
look into the faces of you men, whom I am 
conscious of as the leaders in this great 
empire State, I feel that I have a chance. 
It is a great thing to have such a chance, and 
I declare to you men, upon my responsibility, 
that if I correctly understand the situation— 
and I think I do—people like you have got to 
do this job. 

We once had 13 different groups—13 
colonies. We organized those 13 groups. 
They were made up governmentally of a sort 
of union of smaller organizations—the county 
meetings, the boroughs, the town meetings, 
and so forth. In those 13 colonies, in their 
small units of government, there was the 
habitat of our democracy, and nowhere else is 
it to be found. May I repeat that? This is 
the fact, and nobody can contradict it: In 
these States, made up of small units of gov- 
ernments, where everybody has a chance to 
have his voice heard and his influence felt, 
are the roots of our democracy. 

Our democracy is greatly like a tree. It 
came from the same source. The same great 
God Almighty that makes trees has provided 
the framework for free government. Let no 
one make any mistake about it. Just as a 
tree dies when the soil will no longer sus- 
tain it, a democracy dies when the people no 
longer have the capacity to sustain it. 

After we got through with the war of the 
Revolution these communities, these States, 
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We have many governmental agencies at 
Washington. I am pretty smart, but I don’t 


get rid of some of it, and the only place i see 
to get rid of it is to send it back to the States 
that it was taken from. That is not easy, but 
I do not think we have any choice except to 
do one of those two things. 

Gentlemen, I have been wa you 
pretty closely. I repeat what I said about 
the inte ce of this group. I have sized 
you up, and I don’t see more than two or 
three men here who I think have not sense 
enough to know what I am talking about. 
[Laughter.] It is a privilege to be here, and 
I am grateful for the attention that you have 
given me. I am not unmindful of the fact 
that this is an after-dinner opportunity, but I 
just could not resist the temptation to violate 
what is the rule that ought to govern in such 
a situation as this, because, so far as I can 
see, we haven’t one job on this earth that 
is worthy of consideration now except to pro- 
tect this great democracy, first, against its 
external enemies, and, second, against dangers 
within. . 

We are backing the President 100 percent 
in this great fight. It is thoroughly under- 


stood that that is what we are doing, but . 


while we are doing it we must protect this 
great democracy against internal dangers as 
well. Only a great people can do the job 
and we are going to doit. [Applause.] 

As I look into the faces of you men, 1 am 
conscious of the fact that I am one of those 
whom the historians of the future will prob- 
ably record as being the greatest generation 
that has stood on the earth, because our diffi- 
culties are the greatest, and we have got to 
be such a generation. We have one choice: 
We have either got to be the greatest genera- 
tion that has ever stood on the earth or we 
are going to be responsible for the world’s 
greatest tragedy. I say I speak no words of 
oratory when I say this: If we break in Amer- 
ica, there goes down with us the hope of the 
ages. We stand as the last of the great peo- 
ples in imminent peril of destruction. 

This is no time to play at this job. What 
is that little practice? What is that little 
business? What is my little job? I don’t 
care what happens tome. I am not strutting 
my courage when hundreds of thousands of 
the brightest and bravest young men in this 
country or in the world are dying that men 
may be free. What is my little job to me? 
What is your little job to you? What have 
you in the world that is worthy of one min- 
ute’s consideration when you know that your 





of anything comparable to this. No genera- 
tion has ever had the responsibility that ours 
now has. The issues of the ages are impend- 
ing now. 

May we pledge each to the other that, help 
us God Almighty, this is one spot on the face 
of the earth where men shall preserve the 
opportunity to be free. 

[Applause, all present standing.] 
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HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 12, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
not intended to take the floor this morn- 
ing, but perhaps this is as timely an oc- 
casion as will present itself. The action 
taken by the Congress in covering its 
membership into the Retirement Act is 
not to give us a pension. Members of 
Congress will come under the provisions 
of that act just exactly the same as the 
thousands of Government employees who 
are already covered under it. They will 
henceforth have to pay 5 percent of their 
salary, or $500 a year, into the retirement 
fund. 


There are those who claim they were 
not here when the retirement bill was 
being considered. Where were they? 
This matter was before the House on 
two different occasions—first, when the 
original measure was under considera- 
tion, and again when it came back from 
the Senate in amended form. 

To hear some of the Members alibi, one 
would think that only two or three were 
on the floor at the time it was acted on. 
Champ Clark, of illustrious memory, and 
a former Speaker of this House, on many 
occasions during the last World War and 
immediately following, used a phrase 
that some of us who were here then re- 
call very well.. He used to say that if 
there is anything in the world more 
cowardly than a Congressman, it is two 
Congressmen. 

Whatever my faults, I hope that cow- 
ardice is not one of them. I was on the 
floor when the retirement bill was first 
before the House on December 1—6 days 
before the attack on Pearl Harbor; and 
while no roll call was had on the passage 
of the measure, there is nothing in the 
REcorpD to indicate opposition on the part 
of any Member. I grant that there may 
be those who did not know that the gen- 











tleman from Georgia, Chairman Rams- 
PECK, intended to bring the bill up on that 
day, but, as for myself, I cannot plead 
ignorance, as I make it a rule to be on 
the floor when actual business is being 
transacted and to know what is going on. 
I doubt if very many Members of this 
House can plead that they did not know 
that the measure was up in the Senate, 
where it was debated for a full day, with 
two roll calls, because the press and the 
‘ radio commentators carried extended 
comments that evening and the following 
morning, most of them misleading and 
unfavorable, no doubt due to lack of 
knowledge.of the bill’s provisions. 

Had this been a pension bill, as so 
many have claimed, the indignation of 
the American people would have been 
justified and understandable. It is not 
a@ pension measure, but a retirement 
measure, for which Members of Congress 
will have to pay $500 per year if they wish 
to participate—that money to go into the 
retirement fund, which now exceeds 
$750,000,000. The President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Cabinet members, and Members of 
Congress will enter the retirement group 
under exactly the same conditions as now 
apply to all other Government officers 
and employees. 

Many wild statements have been made 
and allowed to go unrefuted. For in- 
stance, the other day the President was 
quoted as having said that he would craw 
$37,000 annually in retirement pay in the 
event he elected to come under the re- 
tirement law. The fact is that upon 
retirement the President would draw 
$12,000 annually, providing he paid 
$37,000 into the retirement fund. To 
get $37,500 he would have to serve 35 
years, which God forbid, and pay all 
past and future assessments. 

It has been repeatedly charged that 
this law will cost the American people 
millions of dollars annually. Under date 
of February 6, 1942, the United States 
Civil Service Commission, which will ad- 
minister the law, issued a comprehensive 
press release which refutes and denies 
much of what had been carried in the 
press and over the radio. Let me quote 
from that release: 

The law requires that a Member of Con- 
gress must have had at least 5 years of serv- 
ice and have reached age 62 to receive a 
deferred annuity. (It should be added that 
immediate annuities are payable after age 55 
but on a reduced basis.) Therefore, with the 
relatively smali number of Members of Con- 
gress who will ever become recipients of an- 
nuities, the added cost to the system by 
reason of their inclusion would be com- 
paratively negligible. 


Mr. Speaker, may I say at this point 
that one would have had to come here at 
the age of 25 and to have had 30 years of 
service to benefit under the 55 year clause. 
I know of no instance where a Member 
could qualify in this requirement. 


Instead of costing from twenty-one to thirty 
million dollars to retite Congressmen, as has 
been loosely alleged, the cost of retiring all 
those affected, considering the very small 
number of Members of Congress who would 
retire and who would be able to meet the re- 
quired age and service conditions at the end 
of this Congress, vould not now be more than 
$80,000 per annum. (This statement is math- 
ematically correct. It is true, however, that 
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a Member of Congress. could, under the act, 
receive a substantial annuity on the payment 
of a small premium. For example, Members 
of Congress with 5 years of service at the end 
of the present Congress and aged 62 could re- 
ceive an annuity of approximately $500 by any 
payment which would bring them under the 
Retirement Act. Members with longer serv- 
ice could receive a proportionately higher an- 
nuity.) If applied to the full membership, 
which will never at any time be the case, the 
cost per annum would be approximately half 
a million dollars and not the $30,000,000 al- 
leged. It should also be remembered that 
one-half of the amount would be met by de- 
ductions from the salaries of Members of Con- 
gress, whose salaries would be reduced by 5 
percent, the same as all other workers affected 
by the Federal retirement law. 

Those who assert a Member of Congress can 
buy a $4,100 annuity on payment of a single 
premium of $1.40 speak of a condition that 
does not and cannot exist. 

It is absolutely improbable that any present 
Member of Congress would apply for annuity 
upon contributing to the system for 1 day 
only. The statute itself limits the time during 
which a Member of Congress can elect to be- 
come a member of the retirement system. 
Those in the service when the recent act was 
passed have the calendar year 1942 to elect to 
come under the system, while all who enter 
the service after January 24, 1942, have only 6 
months from date of oath of office in which 
to exercise the option. 

Under the terms of the recent amendment, 
Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are subject to the same obliga- 
tions and benefits of the act as all others, 
with the exception that they are granted the 
option of becoming members or remaining 
outside the system and are not subject to au- 
tomatic separation for retirement. 

The Congress has not, as alleged, voted it- 
self annuity benefits which are more favor- 
able to its Members than for regular Federal 
employees. The recent retirement legisla- 
tion continues the customary practice of per- 
mitting officers and employees to secure old- 
age benefits when the system is extended to 
them, without being compelled to contribute 
for their past service and this applies to those 
in the executive and judicial branches of the 
Government just as much as to those in the 
legislative branch. 


Mr. Speaker, I call your particular at- 
tention to the Commission’s statement 
that under present conditions the cost 
would not exceed $80,000. It probably 
never will exceed $100,000 annually. On 
the other hand, if the 531 Members of 
the House and Senate elect to take ad- 
vantage of the Retirement Act, they will 
each have to pay into the fund $500 an- 
nually, or $265,500 per year, or more 
than three times the amount taken out 
of the Treasury. 

An important factor that has been 
overlooked is the length of Service of 
Members. In order to qualify, one must 
have served at least 5 years and reached 
the age of 62. A statistical survey of 
length of service of House Members, 
made from 1789 through 1938, by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress, discloses that 8,005 
persons have served in the House. Of 
that number 38 percent served 1 term; 
27 percent served 2 terms; 13 percent, 3 
terms; 7 percent, 4 terms; 4 percent, 5 
terms; 3 percent, 6 terms; and 2 percent, 
7 terms. From these figures it will be 
seen that if this retirement plan had 
been in effect since the beginning of the 
Republic, only 35 percent of the total 
could have qualified for the retirement 
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annuity, and due to the advanced age of 


those who have had a greater length of- 


service, it is only fair to assume that 
a considerable portion of them would 
have died before retiring. That factor 
has contributed very materially to build- 
ing up the $756,000,000 retirement fund 
that is now in the 

It will be noted that the Civil Service 
Commission release states Congress has 
applied to itself the same conditions as 
have been applied to all others who are 
employed by the Government. This is 
not a pension, because it is something 
that will have to be purchased by each 
Member and paid for at the rate of $500 
each year. It is comparabie to the pur- 
chase of an annuity with an insurance 
company. 

In my own case, if I wish to receive 
the maximum benefits from the act, it 
will be necessary for me to pay in 
$9,979.71, plus $500 for the current year, 
and for each subsequent year I remain 
in Congress. 

In closing, I want to pay my tribute 
to that gallant gentleman from Georgia, 
Chairman Ramspeck, of the Civil Service 
Committee. In everything that he has 
done in connection with this measure, as 
with all other measures that he has 
handled on this floor in years gone by, 
he has been frank, honest, open and 
aboveboard, and there is not a man in 
this House who does not respect and ad- 
mire him. The insinuations by a few 
Members that they were in ignorance 
throughout the entire legislative history 
of the bill speaks well neither for their 
attention to duty, their intelligence, nor 
their courage. Naturally, their constiu- 
ents will want to know where they were 
on the two occasions the measure was 
before us; also how they spend their time 
when they are supposed to be on the floor 
looking after the people’s business. 

It may be that the passage of this 
measure was ill-timed, but if there is any 
criticism in that direction it lies in the 
fact that this or similar legislation was 
not enacted years ago. You know and I 
know that once this measure goes into 
operation it will make the membership 
of both House and Senate more inde- 
pendent of the pressure groups that con- 
stantly besiege Congress for special fa- 
vors, and that alone is worth millions and 
millions of dollars to the American people 
in the form of better legislation. 





The Present Use of Gold and Silver in 
Our Monetary System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 12, 1942 
Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many in- 
quiries are b2ing made as to the owner- 
ship of the gold stored in this country 


and its relation to our national currency 
system. To clear up any existing mis- 
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understanding concerning the status of 
this gold in our monetary system and the’ 
status of silver and the profits made by 
the Treasury in the form of silver seign- 
iorage I have prepared a statement an- 
alyzing the gold and silver items appear- 


ing on the Treasury statement of June 12, 

1941, printed herewith in answer to a let- 

ter I have received and which I submit 

for inclusion in the Recorp under permis- 

sion to revise and extend my remarks. 
The Treasury statement follows: 


Office of the Sec.etary of the Treasury—Daily Statement of the United States Treasury, 
compiled from latest proved reports from Treasury offices and depositaries, June 12, 


























1941 
CuRRENT ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
GOLD 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Gold (oz. 645,695,178.5)...-........200 $22, 590, 331, 246. 28 | Gold certificates: 
Outstanding (outside of Tomeney). $2, 878, 476, 189. 00 
Gold certificate fund—Boar 
a Federal Reserve on 
ool oe ee oe eee ket ae 17, 498, 287, 510. 80 
peacntioa fund—Federal Re- 
serve 6% notes..........-.....-. 9, 506, 153. 36 
SR i iscics sen cdencttinsincckae’ 156, 039, 430, 93 
Note.—Reserve against $346,- 
681,016 of United States notes and 
$1,160,822 of Treasury notes of 1890 
outstanding. Treasury notes of 
1890 are also secured by silver dol- 
lars in the Treasury 
Exchange stabilization fund.........-- 1, 800, 000, 000. 00 
22, 342, 309, 284. 09 
Gold in general fund: 
Balance of incre- 
ment resulting 
from = 
in the weight o 
the gold dollar _- "$16, 161, 553, 72 
In working 
WN ucenstined 113, 860, 408. 47 
—— 257,021, 962.19 
ies | ee eee 22, 599, 331, 246. 28 Tia nics noes olnnaearobel 22, 599, 331, 246. 28 
SILVER 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Silver (oz. 1,108,735,993.1)__._.......... $1, 433, 517, 243. 65 | Silver certificates outstanding ..-...... $1, 916, 433, 191. 00 
Silver dollars (oz. 381,192,905.7)........ 492, 855, , 474.00 | Treasury notes of 1890 outstanding... 1, 160, 822. 00 
———___—_—_—| Silver in general fund................. 8, 778, 704. 65 
OE, cticnivutetigcinepelammainbianins 1, 926, 372, 717. 65 
Dil iicccuddlitimetiindninnini 1, 926, 372, 717. 65 
GENERAL FUNDS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
CD CeO cc ncnentiticnninmammat $257, 021, 962. 19 | Treasurer’s checks outstanding........ $28, 365, 349, 18 
Silver: Deposits of Government officers: 
At monetary value (as above)_..... 8, 778, 704. 65 Post Office Department__......... 12, 556, 574, 13 
Subsidiary coin (oz. 2,218,804.2).... 3, 067, 294. 50 Board of ieuntees. Posta) Savings 
Bullion: System: 
At recoinage value (oz. 236,851.8). 327, 426. 03 5-percent reserve, lawfu) money. £9, 300, 000. 00 
At cost value (oz. 1,350,317, 6708). 606, 354, 764, 20 Other deposits. ._.....-.-...-. 4, 889, 242. 18 
Minor coin. 7 2, 581, 689. 53 Postmasters, clerks of courts, dis- 
United States notes. - 1, 993, 181. 00 bursing officers, etc.............. 87, 944, 680. 54 
Federal Reserve notes_- 12, 885, 362. 50 | Uncollected items. exchanges, etc. ..... 15, 945, 493. 09 
Federa! Reserve bank notes... 228, 135. 50 _—_——_ 
National bank notes_. ......... ~ 271, 595. 00 209, 001, 339. 12 
Unclassified—Collection: , ete........... 22, 092, 326. 38 | Balance today: 
Deposits in Increment on 
Federal Reserv. banks............. $93, 577, 884. 10 gold (asabove). $143, 161, 553. 72 
Special depositaries account of sales Seignioreage (sil- 
of Government securities_....... 54, 004, 000. OC ver) seenote1.. 604, 760, 956, 10 


National and other bank depositaries: 
To credit of Treasurer United 


eins attecteccacinieaditaaen 69, 662, 477. 80 
To credit of other Government 
I dnicncbibaninadgee tian 61, 444, 268, 37 


“oreign depositaries: 
To credit of other Government 


GHEE Sic kde ncescucckaseseb 213, 160. £8 
Philippine treasury: 
To credit of Treasurer United 
SENG... nonumediimmscveedine 1, 970, 579. 08 


TWA. <.cksibidiawbieudian 


2, 756, 474, 811, 42 


Working balance. 1, 799, 550, 962. 48 


2, 547,473, 72. 30 
2, 756, 474, 811. 42 





Miss FLORENCE SELBY, 
Eagle, Idaho: 

In answering your communication of June 
11, I wish more of the people of this country 
would give their attention to the principles 
and the workings of our monetary system. 
I am very pleased to give you such informa- 
tion as I can on this subject, a subject which 
I feel is paramount to all other issues affect- 
ing the welfare of our country and the Ameri- 
can people. 


Answering your question as to who owns 
the gold stored in this country, there is en- 
closed a copy of the daily statement of the 
United States Treasury for June 12, the day 
following the date of your card. Under the 
heading “Gold” on the credit side, you will 
find the first item, $2,878,476,189 represents 
the gold for which gold certificates (ware- 
house receipts) have been issued and deliv- 
ered to the Federal Reserve banks, to be held 
in the reserve fund of the Federal Reserve 
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Banking System. The item also includes 
gold held in a fund set aside to redeem out- 
standing gold certificates called in for re- 
demption under the provisions of the Gold 
Reserve Act of 1936, amounting to $60,000,000 
of old series of certificates that for some rea- 
son have never been returned for redemption. 

The next item of $17,498,287,510.80 repre- 
sents the gold held as security for gold cer- 
tificates (warehouse receipts) in the posses- 
sion and ownership of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System. The next item, $9,506,- 
153.36 (redemption fund), is held as security 
for the redemption of outstanding Federal 
Reserve notes, and to all intents and pur- 
poses is the property of the holder of the 
several denominations of the paper dollar 
(Federal Reserve notes) bills circulating 
against the gold. 

The next item, $156,039,430.93, as ex- 
plained by the note just below the item on 
the balance sheet, is held as security against 
the United States notes and Treasury notes 
outstanding (in circulation), to all intents 
and purposes the property of the holder of 
the paper dollar bills now in circulation or 
being hoarded some place. 

The next item of $1,800,000,000 represents 
the famous stabilization fund which came 
into being by changing the gold in the dollar 
from 25.8 to 15.5/21 grains; thereby increas- 
ing the number of dollars as represented by 
the gold taken over into nominal ownership 
of the Government under the provisions of 
the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, which increased 
the dollar value to a little over $2,000,000,000. 
This increment was set aside at the time of 
the change as a fund to be used by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to stabilize (manipu- 
late) the value of the United States money 
in relation to foreign money by the process 
of buying or selling our money or their 
money as the exigency might require. 

The next item of $257,021,962.19 includes 
$143,161,553.72, the balance of the increment 
of gold subsequently acquired which has not 
been used or included in other items. It also 
includes gold delivered to the Treasury by 
Federal Reserve banks for which gold certifi- 
cates have not been issued. 

So you see, reduced to fundamental princi- 
ples, the only gold actually owned by the 
United States Treasury is the gold in the 
stabilization fund of $1,800,000,000, which will 
not be spent in paying Government expenses 
or put in circulation in our regular currency 
system, except the item of $143,161,553.72, 
“the balance of the gold increment resulting 
from the reduction in the weight of the gold 
dollar” (see note on Treasury statement), 
which can only be spent by being transferred 
to the gold certificate fund of the Federal 
Reserve banks in exchange for bank credit. 
All gold enumerated in the other items is 
stored by the Government and is really owned 
by the banks, as represented by the Federal 
Reserve Banking System, just as wheat that 
the farmer delivers to a grain elevator, for 
which he receives a warehouse receipt, is 
the property of the farmer or the firm to 
which he sells the wheat as represented by 
the warehouse receipt; with the difference, of 
course, that the farmer must pay the taxes 
and storage charges on his wheat, while the 
gold is nominally the property of the Treas- 
ury, and the banks, the real owners or its 
equivalent in gold certificates, escapes stor- 
age, insurance charge, and taxes. 

As this is Sunday afternoon with no one 
else about the office and I am on an interest- 
ing subject, I might. explain the item of 
silver in the Treasury statement as I un- 
derstand it. For a more extensive discussion 
of silver, see my answer to 68 eminent econ- 
omists made in the March 10, 1939, issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, a copy of which 
is enclosed. 








silver al. k silver mined in the 
United States is bought at the price fixed by 
law, 71.11 cents per ounce. The foreign sil- 
ver is bought at the world market price of 
somewhere around 38F cents, the last time I 


72,717.65. (A dollar is roughly seven-eighths 
of an ounce of silver, of 417% grains of 
standard silver, which is equal to 371% grains 
of pure silver with 10 percent copper added 
when coined.) 

On the credit side we find the account bal- 
anced with $1,916,433,191, represented by sil- 
ver certificetes in circulation in the form of 
$1, $5, and $10 bills, money that is in cir- 
culation and is being handled every day in 
community in the United States. 

The next item, $1,160,822, represents silver 
held as security for redemption of Treasury 
notes of 1890. These notes are. in fact, a re+- 
issue of the famous greenhacks of Civil War 
days. The item of $3,778,704 .65 represents sil- 
ver money that has flowed back to the Treas- 
ury and its several branches throughout the 
country in its transaction of Governmen 
business. : 

So you see, the three items just men- 
tioned on the credit side baiances with the 
two items on the debit side, which represents 
the money value of silver currency. But 
there is more silver owned hy the Treasury. 

Coming down to the items in the general 
fund, you find the first silver item of $8,778,- 
704.65 on the debit side is the same item 
as the last item on the credit side above 
under the heading of “Silver” (coins or cer- 
tificates) reserved and on hand for trans- 
acting Government business. The next silver 
item of $3,067,294.50 represents subsidiary 
coins (half dollars, quarters, and dimes) on 
hand. The item of $327,426.03, expressed in 
the terms of ounces (236.9518) represents, 
I am told, defective, abraded, and mutilated 
coins on hand waiting to ve reminted. 

The next item as carried on the statement 
of $666,354,764.20 represents silver on hand 
and owned by the Government not in use as 
money in any form. This item of silver 
represents neither its actual cost to the 
Treasury nor its coinage value as money. 

The statement shows it to be 1,350,317,670.8 
ounces of silver, which if coined would be 
$1,745,865,267.64. This silver was obtained 
by buying silver at the market price in the 
domestic and foreign market, with enough 
of the silver so purchased revalued by the 
Treasury up to its coinage value equal in an 
amount to equal the total cost of the silver 
acquired. This revalued silver is then set 
aside in a reserve fund against which its dol- 
lar value equivalent is issued and put in cir- 
culation as money in the form of silver cer- 
tificates (legal tender currency redeemable in 
silver dollars). This idle silver, like the gold 
in the stabilization fund, represents an in- 
crement without actual cost to the Govern- 
ment and the entry in the statement is 
equivalent to the item carried representing 
the gold in the stabilization fund. 

By way of explanation of the financial 
status of the unused silver, we find that 
while the Treasury carries a cost value of this 
idle silver at $666,354,764.20, in fact, it has 
issued and its creditors have accepted silver 
certificate currency up to the total cost of all 
the silver bought, this item represents the 
allocation of that part of the cost of pur- 
chasing this silver, based on the actual cost 
of all the silver purchased from any source 
by the Government before any part of the 
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silver was revalued for use as money in the 
national currency system. 

On the other side of the statement (lia- 
bilities) as an 2ffset there is the item 
$604,760,956.10 seigniorage (silver) but this is 
not the total profit on the silver that has 
been purchased... On page 2 of this same 
statement we find in the general and spe- 
cial accounts another item  seigniorage 
$63,692,754.44 for the fiscal year 1941, repre- 
senting. another profit made in minting and 
placing in circulation the subsidiary silver 
coins (half dollars, quarters, and dimes) 
between the cost of the silver and the face 
value of the coins. 

In considering the total actual profit made 
on silver since the Silver Purchase Act went 
into operation, in consulting the bulletin of 
the Treasury Department of January 1942 
we find on page 79 that the seignioragé 
(profits) on silver dollars and silver certifi- 
cates amounts to $580,400,000 and the seign- 
jorage (profits) on subsidiary coins (half 
dollars, quarters, and dimes—amounts to 
$182,100,000. Taken together, the seignior- 
age totals $799,700,000. The Treasury state- 
ment goes further and gives the potential 
seigniorage on the idle silver in the general 
fund at $1,089,000,000. 

The continued use of the silver money now 
in circulation and utilization of the idle sil- 
ver as money is the subject of considerable 
controversy. When we consider the function 
of money and the present state of our coun- 
try’s finances in relation to our national in- 
debtedness, and the stimula ng effect of a 
new gold discovery on business and the na- 
tional income, it appears the idle silver should 
be put to use as money to service business in 
the form of silver certificates, currency of 
small denominations, the same kind of money 
that is now flowing in the channels of trade 
and business in the form of $1, $5, and $10 
bilis, money that is eagerly accepted through 
the country, the kind of money that is created 
and paid out by the Government in paying 
current expenses, a currency that circulates 
continuously minus the interest charge in- 
herent to the issuance and circulation of Fed- 
eral Reserve bank note currency. 

Trusting I have answered your question, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress, 





Wayne County, Ohio, Democrats Hold 
Eighty-seventh Annual Jackson Day 
Celebration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 3, 1942 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, Andrew 
Jackson, great Democratic President, 
died at his home, The Hermitage, in 
Nashville, Tenn., June 8, 1845. 

Ten years later the Democrats of 
Wayne County, Ohio, held their first 
Jackson Day celebration on the anni- 
versary of the Battle of New Orleans, 
falling on January 8. 

Thus, in a frankly partisan way, began 
their annual custom of meeting each year 
to laud the achievements of “Old Hick- 
ory” and, incidentally, of the Democratic 
Party as it has lived through all the 
historic days until the present, 
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Just a few weeks ago, on January 12, 
the Wayne County Democrats celebrated 
their eighty-seventh annual Jackson Day, 
with Hon. LutHer Patrick, of Alabama, 
as the chief orator of the occasion. 

Over the years, Governors of Ohio, out- 
standing Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the United States Sen- 
ate, and other distinguished Democrats 
have filled a similar role. 

Sometimes the banquet hall has been 
full to capacity; at other times, when the 
fortunes of the Democratic Party have 
been on the wane, the assemblage has 
consisted of only the few faithful. 

At the 1942 banquet an honored guest 
was Mr. William Young, of Wooster, 
Ohio, who has missed just one banquet 
in 59 years. 

The Wooster Record, of Wooster, Ohio, 
reported as follows the brief address 
made by me as a part of this program: 


Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, I 
know you will believe me when I say that 
I deeply appreciate your welcome. To be 
held in high esteem by you means more than 
any worldly possession that might be be- 
stowed on me. 

I see tonight many familiar faces—I almost 
said “old faces,” but such a classification 
would. not be entirely satisfactory to many 
of you. From month to month I hear by 
letter from many of you, and on my occa- 
sional trips, made hurriediy, into your 
county I see some of you. But it is more 
inspiring to greet you all together, especialiy 
when you are about the business of the great 
political party of which most of you in this 
audience and myself are members. 

I am happy, too, that my able colleague, 
Representative Patrick, and myself were akle 
to escape the legislative demands at Wash- 
ington for 1 day so that we might partici- 
pate in this really historic occasion, the 
eighty-seventh consecutive banquet com- 
memorating the victory of Andrew Jackson 
at New Orleans. 

My friend, Representative Patrick, comes 
from the South. While he does not hail 
from North Carolina or South Carolina, both 
of which States lay claim to the birthplace of 
General Jackson, Alabama, the native State 
of Mr. Patrick, did have a place in the life of 
our hero. Jackson had a farm in Alabama, to 
which he journeyed often, and the proceeds 
of which he probably spent in politics. 
Though Alabama didn’t give Jackson to the 
Nation, it probably helped to keep him afloat 
politically. 

I have been reflecting about the thoughts 
that would overwhelm “Old. Hickory” if he 
might be sitting in our midst tonight. How 
amazed and confounded he would be to know 
that today for the second time in less than 25 
years his countrymen are fighting by the side 
of Great Britain, whose red coats he drove 
with such fury and passion to historic defeat 
at New Orleans. History does witness start- 
ling changes in allegiance and loyalties. 

In the early formative days of the political 
party we honor tonight two cemmanding 
and historical individuals shaped its tradi- 
tions and its policies. The first was Thomas 
Jefferson, political student and philosopher, 
from whose mind came the Declaration of 
Independence and the Bill of Rights—two 
documents that will live as long as printed 
books remain. The other was Jackson, the 
belligerent man of action, who knew no col- 
lege halls but derived his influence and his 
thinking from the rough-and-ready frontiers- 
men of his day. These two men were as op- 
posite as the poles except in one particular— 
that they had faith in the common man and 
sought to lift the common man by the 
processes of democracy. 
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At this critical juncture in our national 
affairs it is interesting that these two leaders, 
by their very nature and temperament, held 
opposing views on war. 

Having seen the horrors of the Revolu- 
tionary War, Jefferson was essentially a man 
of peace. To John Langdon, in 1808, he wrote: 
“I think one war enough for the life of one 
man; and you and I have gone through one 
which at least may I~ssen our impatience to 
embark in another. Still, if it becomes nec- 
essary, we must meet it like men, old men, 
indeed, but yet good for something.” He put 
first reliance in moral power, less in armed 
power. If he had lived in our time, he would 
have been a League of Nations man. 

By the side of this picture let me hang 
that of “Old Hickory.” He was a fighting 
man, first, last, and always. He grabbed for 
his pistol to settle any dispute with his 
fellows. As a result of his belligerency he 
carried a bullet wound in his neck. When 
Jacksoh was proposed for the embassy at 
St. Petersburg, Jefferson, not without some 
profane language, commented that if he went 
to St. Petersburg we would have a quarrel 
with Russia in a month. When his Presi- 
dential ambitions began to appear, the New 
York Evening Post observed that if the 
country were under martial law, General 
Jackson, by all means, would be the best 
man for President. This reputation he had 
earned because he had carried brutal war 
against the Indians of Florida and had not 
been ladylike with the British at New 
Orleans. When chey carried him an invalid 
from the White House, he bemoaned the 
fact that he never had the opportunity to 
shoot Henry Clay and hang John C. Calhoun. 

From this, I conclude that Jefferson as 
President would have been safer for the 
United States during the critical days that 
preceded our present declaration of war, and 
that General Jackson, now that we are in the 
struggle, would be the President to beat the 
Germans and the Japanese. 

Is it not logical to say that the great 
President our party has furnished at this 
moment in our history, is neither a pure 
Jeffersonian nor a pure Jacksonian, but 
rather a fortunate combination of both— 
possessing the philosophic faculties of Jeffer- 
son as well as his inclinations againt war, 
and at the same time, when war comes, the 
heroic energy and determination of a Jack- 
son to wage it energetically and without 
compromise? 

For my part, as a humble Member of the 
Congress, I was dead set against running to 
war, unless there was no other way out, but 
now that we are at war, I hope to be & Jack- 
sonian, determined to see the liberation of 
the world from Hitlerism accomplished in the 
most efficacious way and in the shortest pds- 
sible time. 





Wartime Message From the Council of 


Bishops of the Methodist Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1942 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a wartime 
message from the Council of Bishops of 
the Methodist Church, adopted at the 
annual session at the Cloister, Sea Island, 
Ga., on December 12, 1941, 


There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sin seems to reach its supreme manifesta- 
tion when selfishness, in the form of deter- 
mined aggression by ruthless force, precipi- 
tates the processes known as war. 

Economically destructive, socially devastat- 
ing, politically futile, and spiritually repug- 
nant, these processes have seemed to us 
Christians of America to be inconceivable in 
a civilized world. So deep were our convic- 
tions that during the past few decades we 
have passed resolutions, adopted slogans, and 
even made vows expressive of that faith. We 
dreamed of a world as it should be, as we 
hoped to make it; not always did we relate 


it clearly tc the imperfect world in which 


we must live, or to the only bases from which 
we can start to go forward. 

Few, if any, even dreamed that the atti- 
tudes developed under the spell of holy ideal- 
ism in a world assumed to be under the reign 
of international law would ever be confronted 
by such forces and conditions as now chal- 
lenge the whole world. 

Some who had recognized vaguely that 
their hopes and determinations were outrun- 
ning the possibilities and were 
sometimes of lack of idealism and faith are 
now unspeakably humbled and saddened to 
find their worst fears realized. 

Others have been making painful readjust- 
ments, their high hopes dashed to earth and 
their determinations frustrated. 

Still others feel that withdrawal from the 
main current of our national life, noncooper- 
ation with the Nation in the awful task it 
now reluctantly but firmly assumes, should 
be their witness for the ideal. Allegiance to 
this ideal all others pledge with equal earn- 
estness. 

This new undreamed-of situation presents 
the spectacle of practically the whole world 
sharply divided between two ways of life. 

One exalts the state as supreme, subordi- 
nates the individual to its demands, makes 
men selfless cogs in a relentless machine 
crushing out all semblance of personal worth 
and freedom. 

The other, based upon the principle of the 
sacredness of personality, proclaims the in- 
trinsic worth of every man and for every 
human being the fullest freedom consonant 
with the same freedom for all others. 

The totalitarian way would unify and or- 
ganize by conquest; the democratic way by 
consent. 

The former is bent not alone upon the 
conquest of territory but mastery also over 
the minds of men. Through strict control of 
all sources of information and education, it 
seeks, as soon as it has destroyed the institu- 
tions of democracy, to blot out the memory 
and even the yearning for freedom. 

In practice it reverts to the law of the 
jungle, sneers at honor and good faith, and 
the amenities and even the decencies of 
civilization. 

It clashes with the fundamental princi- 
ples of our Christian faith and seeks de- 
liberately to destroy Christianity as its 
avowed enemy. 

Between these alternative ways of life 
there is no place, practically or morally, for 
compromise; nor any refuge in neutrality. 
Refusal to face the issue is to acquiesce in 
tyranny and, in effect, to aid the aggressive 
enemy. 

Our country has stood, always and un- 
equivocally, for the democratic way, and 
therefore the clash was inevitable. We stood 
squarely athwart the path. There can be no 
peace in the world until the totalitarian 
threat against the liberties of all freedom- 
loving people is thoroughly eradicated. 

Our duty as American citizens is clear. 
The enemy leaves us no alternative 

In answer to the challenge of interna- 
tional immorality, our President has avowed 
for himself and for our people the deter- 
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mination that the forces of international 
brutality and treachery must be permanently 
broken. In this crisis, as in all previous 
crises in our history, the Methodists of 
America will loyally support our President 
and our Nation. 

We believe it cannot be the will of God 
that totalitarianism should organize and 
control the world. Nor can we escape the 
awiul realization that on earth His will is 
implemented by men. 

For Christianity there are values far 
transcending mere physical welfare, for the 
preservation of which men wil) endure any 
suffering, counting not their lives dear unto 
themselves. These values were r.ever more 
imperiled than now. 

We condemn the of war even 
while accepting the awful alternative, not of 
our own making, forced upon us by the 
selfishness and perversity of men. From a 
ee ee ee 

We must, however, maintain conditions 
which make the continuance of Christian 
civilization even a possibility and preserve a 
world from which liberties, prized above life, 
shall not perish. 

Among such liberties is freedom of con- 
science. For the sincere conscientious ob- 
jector we have invoked and defended that 
right. We will continue to do so. 

By this, however, it was not intended, nor 
is it now intended, to commit the church 
to efforts to persuade our youth to take this 
position, inasmuch as the church as a church 
should not be used for military recruiting. 

What shall be our attitudes in these terri- 
bly significant days? 

1. In penitence and humility, we face sadly, 
but squarely, the issue forced upon us, ac- 
knowledging our participation in the imper- 
fections, ignorance, and willfulness of society, 
of which we are inextricably a part. We can- 
not escape social guilt. 

2. Without hate or malice, determined to 
keep the spirit of revenge out of our hearts, 
we will continue to pray for those now our 
enemies. 

3. Especially will we guard ourselves against 
race prejudice and national egotism. We 
will seek to safeguard the liberties gvaran- 
teed to our citizens of whatever race, creed, 
color, or national origin. We especially ask 
that those living among us whose national 
origin stems from an enemy country be 
treated with Christian consideration. Inas- 
much as we are calling on the Negro element 
of our population to make sacrifices for de- 
mocracy, we earnestly insist on guaranties 
for democracy for the Negro. 

4. While compelled to fight foes from with- 
out, who would violate the sanctity of the 
individual and crush his God-given freedom 
of opportunity, we will be alert and diligent 
to preserve within our Nation the rights of 
the individual as guaranteed by the Bill of 
Rights. If war seems to require for its suc- 
cessful prosecution a measure of voluntary 
relinquishment or temporary abeyance, euch 
should be no more than necessary to preserve 
the possibility of having such rights; and 
limited, of course, to the period of the 
emergency. 

5. Such social gains as have been in accord 
with the principles of the Kingdom of God 
must not be lost, but be even more firmly 
established. 

Enlisted in a common cause, enduring com- 
mon suffering, facing common danger, may 
the ranks of industry and of labor learn with 
greater clarity how to live together, each 
looking also on the things of the other, and 
both looking equally on the welfare of all. 

6. Both patriotic zeal and the Christian 
ideal exhort all citizens voluntarily to sub- 
ordinate to that common welfare all selfish 
advantage. It should be impossible for any 
individual or group among us to prosper ma- 
terially by the sacrifice or suffering of others. 
Reaping unconscionable profits, taking un- 








due advantage, grafting on expenditures for 
national welfare should be dealt with as se- 
verely as desertion or treason by soldiers or 
sta 


7. More than ever should we focus the at- 
tention of our people on the coming days of 
peace, educating them through studies and 
discussions on the necessary bases of a just 
and enduring peace, exhorting them to pre- 
pare intellectually and spiritually for the ma- 
jor part which should be theirs in creating 

the agencies and machinery 
to establish international justice, 
and pledging them to persevere with the same 
loyalty and sacrifice, after victories in war, 
for greater victories in the days of the en< 


uing peace. 
The various studies already made are strik- 


peace is impossible. Practically all of these, 
including limitation of sovereignty, interna- 
tional institutions, colonial policy, equality of 
economic opportunity are impossible of reali- 
zation unless unselfishness and good will 
predominate among men. Such unselfishness 
and good vill are born not of expediency or 
of calculating wisdom but, when truly effec- 
tive, are the peculiar product of religion. 

Well may the church stand appalled and 
aghast before these facts. World peace, last- 
ing peace, will be a practical possibility only 
when a sufficient number of individuals in 
each of @ sufficient number of nations is suffi- 
ciently surcharged with that sacrificial good 
will which comes only of religion, indeed, 
which is religion. 

This means that the demand for the 
church’s product was never greater, for even 
from a practical standpoint America’s great- 
est need, the world’s greatest need, is clearly 
spiritual. 

To-save the world, literally and practically, 
Wwe must have a message vital enough and a 
ministry sacrificial enough to change men. 
Only by this can permanent peace be won. 

8. There is :.n ultimate will cf God, and 
there are immediate phases of that will— 
what should be and what may be, the abso- 
lute best and the best possible now, the final 
consummation, and the next step. 

The duty of the Christian citizen lies in 
the latter, in the duty of the hour, in such 
practical tasks as circumstances assign, in 
the kingdom as coming. 

But the church, the body of Christ, is bas- 
ically concerned and unremittingly concerned 
with the ultimate will of God, the absolute 
ideal, the fullness of the kingdom to come. 

There is no inconsistency in the whole- 
hearted devotion as Christian citizens to the 
immediate task and the desire and determi- 
nation to keep the church as a church free 
from participation or entanglement in the 
clashing activities of war. Even though such 
activities are required of the individual by 
the kingdom ideal as the only move toward it 
now possible, yet are they under the judg- 
ment and condemnation of the kingdom ideal. 

The church recognizes the immediate duty 
of the Christian citizen, but the church must 
also ever transcend the more immediacies. 

Let us Keep our perspective: 

1. The church, the body of Christ, is a world 
fellowship with a world mission. It knows 
neither race nor class, it transcends sectarian- 
ism and nationalism; across all barriers and 
divisions, Christians are ever one in Christ 
Jesus. Indeed, they look toward the day when 
the kingdoms of the earth shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and Christ. 

(a) The consciousness of fellowship with 
all the family of Christ everywhere must be 
maintained, more diligently when more diffi- 
cult. 

(b) Our ministry is to all; we will share by 
sacrificial response with all, anywhere, who 
are in suffering or need. 

2. The appalling needs of the world, torn 
by war, intensifies the demand upon the 
church for the services it alone can render. 
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We echo this world cry when we appeal to the 
church for faithfulness, devotion, and sacri- 
ficial support of all the phases of the con- 
tinuing life of the church. 

8. During the fleeting hour of the valiant 
struggle of our Nation against unrighteous- 
ness, injustice, and oppression, our pulpits 
must voice clearly eternal truths—the great 
undergirding, buttressing, and overarching 
fundamentals—the living God, our help in 


ages past, our hope for years to come; Christ: 


and the cross, rising above the wrecks of time. 
Seeing through, above, and beyond the eco- 
nomic, social, and political vicissitude of the 
changing times, the pulpit will minister to 
the hearts of men and women, already hun- 
gering anew for the truth, on which they may 
stake their all. Men are unusually receptive 
and increasingly yearning for the strengthen- 
ing messages of faith, the inspiring mes- 
sages of hope, and the orienting messages of 
love. No matter how long delayed, only 
through these will come the final victory. 
“O God, we pray for Thy church, which is 
set today amid the perplexities of a changing 
order, face to face with a great new task. 


“Put upon her lips the ancient gospel of- 


her Lord. Fill her with the prophets’ scorn 
of tyranny, and with a Christlike tenderness 
for the heavy laden and downtrodden. Bid 
her cease from seeking her own life, lest she 
lose it. Make her valiant to give up her life 
to humanity; that like her crucified Lord 
she may mount by the path of the cross to 
a higher glory.” 





Creation of the East and West Association 
and Address by Senator Thomas of 
Utah 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D, THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 13, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the present is not only a time of war, 
but also one of thought-provoking ac- 
tion. Important as are the various con- 
ferences which are being held among 
leaders of the governments of the United 
Nations in order that individual free- 
dom may not be lost, there are others 
which to me represent the souls of striv- 
ing men whom, on this day so close to 
Lincoln’s birthday, we might call the 
plain people who are trying to become 
articulate the world over. 

Students who delve into the past see 
much significance in certain incidents as 
they produce certain results. The in- 
cidents generally go unrecorded at the 
time of their happening. That has not 
been the case with the great epoch-mak- 
ing conferences of the present, such as 
the one lately held at Rio de Janeiro. 

Last night at the Mayflower Hotel an 
extremely significant meeting was held. 
It marked the creation of the East and 
West Association, an association which 
aims toward making the common people 
of the world understood by one another. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement announcing the 
organization of the East and West Asso- 
ciation be made part of my remarks. I 
also ask, Mr. President, that an excerpt 
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taken from a short-wave broadcast di- 
rected toward Asia, in which I com- 
mented on the significance of the meet- 
ing of Chiang Kai-shek with the leaders 
of India at New Delhi, be made part of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue East AND WeEsT AsSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., February 12, 1942. 

East and west today are one. War has 
swept the peoples of the world together and 
whether we are ready for this union or not, 
we have been forced to it by necessity. The 
union will continue, whether we want it or 
not, after the war is over. Not the western 
peoples alone will make this war, nor will 
western peoples alone make the peace after 
the war. For the first time in human his- 
tory the whole human race must shape the 
world. 

There has been some interchange between 
east and west in the upper ranges of culture, 
but in the spirit of the times this inter- 
change must now be between peoples and 
peoples. For such interchange, therefore, 
and for the new understanding n 
today, the East and West Association, a non- 
profit corporation, has been ‘organized Its 
purpose is to help ordinary people on one side 
of the world to Know and understand ordi- 
nary people on the other side, in terms which 
ordinary people can grasp. 

The East and West Association has long 
been planned, but the war has made its pur- 
pose more urgent. Less than a month ago 
the association took active form. It has been 
very heartening to see the number of persons 
who have responded to its work and plans 
with their eager and enthusiastic help 

Pear. 8S. Buck. 

Officers: Pearl 8S. Buck, president; Charles 
S. Pharis, treasurer. 

Board of directors: James G. Blaine, presi- 
dent of Marine Midland Tru-t Co. of New 
York; Manchester Boddy, Los Angeles, pub- 
lisher, editor of Los Angeles Daily News, and 
radio commentator; Louis Bromfield, novelist; 
Mrs. James E. Hughes, national director of 
East and West Association; Henry R. Luce, 
publisher of Time, Life, Fortune; Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, authority on South Sea 
islands, member of the staff of American Mu- 
seum of Natural History; Clark H. Minor, 
president of International General Electric 
Co.; James Q.. Newton, Denver, chairman, 
Denver Housing Authority; Juan T. Trippe, 
president of Pan American Airways; Richard 
J. Walsh, book publisher and editor of Asia 
magazine. 

Advisory board: Adriaan J. Barnouw, pro- 
fessor of Dutch literature, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Morse A. Cartwright, director, American 
Association for Adult Education; John Dewey, 
dean of American philosophers and author- 
ity on the Far East; Robert M. Field, attorney; 
Owen Lattimore, editor of Pacific Affairs, now 
on leave from Johns Hopkins University to 
act as advisor to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek; Lin Yutarng, Chinese authcr and phil- 
osopher; Mildred H. McAfee, president of Wel- 
lesley College; Paul V. McNutt, Social Secur- 
ity Administrator; Thomas L. Sidlo, president 
of Cleveland Foreign Affairs Council; Gregg 
M. Sinclair, head of the English Department 
of the University of Hawaii; Elbert D. Thomas, 
United States Senator, formerly a missionary 
in Japan and authority on that country 

Committees now forming: General educa- 
tion committee, Tyler Dennett, chairman; 
intercultural committee, Lin Yutang, chair- 
man; writers’ committee, Vincent Sheean, 
chairman; artists’ committee, Martha Saw- 
yers, chairman; radio committee, Erik Bar- 
nouw, chairman; committee on race rela- 
tions, Ruth Benedict, chairman. 

Devoted to mutual knowledge and under- 
standing of the life of the oriental and Amer- 
ican peoples. 
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The history of Japan, like that of other 
nations, is filled with instances of important 
events whose significance was not fully un- 
derstood at the time of their occurrence. 
This was usually due to excitement over some 
other and more cular event which cap- 
tured public interest but which meant little 
over the y 

One instance in Japanese history was the 
end of the war with Korea, ending in Octo- 
ber 1592. The triumph of your hero Hideo- 
shi in the final battle caused him to believe 
that he was about to invade and conquer 
China—a dream that did not take place. 
But during the war Koreans had been 
brought into Japan, and their influence in 
pottery, weaving, and their other arts, had 
an influence that lasted for centuries. 

Thus, while the Japanese people were 
cheering loudly over a victory that proved 
to be of no value in itself, they failed to 
understand that the artisans brought in 
from Korea were affecting their national life 
profoundly. 

Today another instance is taking place 
which you should know about. Your war 
lords are arranging celebrations for you over 
the victories which your forces have won in 
the last 2 months. They are telling you in 
speeches that something momentous has 
been accomplished. In the past few days 
their words have risen to frenzy as they at- 
tempt to excite you and to take your mind 
from the death of your brothers on the field 
of battle and from your own continued sac- 
rifices and suffering. 

They tell you that because of the advances 
in such spots as Singapore the war against 
the 20 united nations is practically over and 
that these nations—whose strength has 
hardly been touched yet—are all but van- 
quished. 

But at this very moment another event is 
taking place which makes the struggle for 
temporary possession of such places as Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, and Manila seem truly in- 
significant. That event is one which is help- 
ing to shape the destiny of Asia in a way 
which will affect Japan more than all im- 
mediate battles put together. 

I refer, people of Japan, to the visit of the 
great leader of the Chinese people, General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek, to India, where he 
is conferring with Indian and British leaders. 

If your military masters have allowed you 
to hear of this visit at all, it has been to 
try to minimize its importance, but they well 
know that your celebrations are hollow in 
the face of the new unity which is being 
achieved by the series of meetings taking 
place at Deihi. 

The cry of “Asia for the Asiatics,” which 
Japan has been using in its propaganda to 
try to impress the people of the Orient and 
to persuade them that they should submit 
to the rule of the Japanese warlords, has an 
odd sound coming from your relatively small 
country. When you realize that right now, 
as you are hearing these words, the repre- 
sentatives of 70 percent of the entire popu- 
lation of Asia are meeting together and de- 
veloping plans for the blcws at Japan which 
will end its power, you can understand the 
significance of the meetings. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has al- 
ready had meetings with Pandit Jawanarial 
Nehru, leader of the All-India Congress 
Party. Accordirg to reports from New Delhi, 
he is scheduled to have meetings also with 
Mahatma .Mohandas K. Gandhi, who has 
for many years been the leader of millions 
of Indian people. He is as well conferring 
with the Marquess of Linlithgow, Viceroy of 
India, and other administrative and military 
chieftains. 

Let me quote to you the spirit which the 
British people and officials feel for this great 
move toward un:ty between China and India, 
in the words of Linlithgow in welcoming 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. He said: 

“This is a meeting which sets a seal upon 
the comradeship in arms to two great na- 


The people in the United States, I can ‘say 
to you, feel the same way about the, sig- 
nificance of this epoch-making occurrence. 


most unlimited, and whose strength grows 
from day to day, but also the forces of most 
of the people of Asia, who are forging a new 
unity, a new bond which will make Asia free. 

What chance has your military force against 
this opposition? As time passes the doom 
which has already been sealed by the action 
of your military masters in beginning the 
war will reveal itself to you. 

In this moment of an event which is mak- 
ing history for generations to come, the 
binding together of the interests of China 


occupation. - Peo- 
ple of Japan, the people of the world are 
uniting against you. Your only partners, 
Germany and Italy, are on the run, and are 
gasping for breath. Wherever you turn, to 
the northeast where Russia looks down upon 
your efforts to conquer the world, or to the 
west or the south, you find embattled forces 
forging the arms and striking the blows 
which will bring militarism in Japan to an 
end. 
And when this day comes it will bring to 
the people of Japan a new freedom from the 
chains of their military masters. 





One Republican Believes 
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or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by former Gov. Alf M. Landon, 
of Kansas, on February 11, 1942, at a 
Lincoln Day dinner in Washington, D. C., 
and broadcast over the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Co. Mr. 
Landon spoke on the subject of what 
one Republican believes. It is a timely 
statement, pointing out that our problem 
calls for the conscientious, unselfish, and 
patriotic service of every citizen. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle?” 
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are merged into the one overwhelming - 
pose—government of the people by the people 
and for the people. We cannot allow that 
vital philosophy of the great leader whose life 


ciency exist it be exposed and eliminated. 


incompetency and unsettled rules that inter- 
fere with maximum efficient prosecution of 
the war. 

At best, it may be a long, long time before 

we achieve ultimate victory. There is an 
appalling amount of downright wishful 
thinking in this country. To many citizens 
the war is still remote. The American people 
listen for the voice of our President. He has 
not made clear the staggering sacrifices ahead 
of us. We have never experienced anything 
like it in our history. Resolute and coura- 
geous as the American people are, their met- 
tle will be severely tried in the years ahead. 
Whether it-be the man who fights or the man 
who works, his dreams will be broken. Life 
will not be again, in our time, as we have 
heretofore known it. But we have a job to 
do, and we are going to do it. 
- In the end, our great and comparatively 
unspent resources of materials and men must 
triumph. But that triumph must not be 
delayed or even threatened by incompetent 
and unskillful leadership, at home or on the 
battlefield. That means a waste of the Na- 
tion’s blood, and needless sacrifice on the 
part of men in the armed forces. 

In this great naticnal effort we might well 
take a leaf from the book of our English 
cousins. Their determination to win ulti- 
mate victory never changes. But they do 
change leaders, in the field or at home, when- 
ever bungling management of their wars 
endangers military success. 

There is deep concern among observant 
citizens at our unpreparedness, despite all 
the appropriations by the Congress for our 
armed forces. Added to that anxiety there is 
a growing anger at the weakness in adminis- 
tration of the war funds, as revealed by the 
stinging unanimcus report of the 10 United 
States Senators of the Truman committee. 

It’s only natural for the members of the 
administration in power to want to save the 
faces of its friends. The tencency of those in 
office, especially those who have been there a 
long while, is to feel that their work should 
not be questioned and criticized. Too many 
bureaucrats believe that they are entitled, 
under any circumstances, to support of the 








own party on the floor of 
the Congress, and of the people of the entire 
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gation for production with the fervent prayer 
that it will make good. The American people 
have responded to the trumpet sound with 
all their hearts, their substance, their re- 
sources, and their sons—only to be blamed 
by administrative spokesmen for Pearl Har- 
bor. Incompetent people always try to 
defend themselves by shifting the blame onto 
others. 

Now the people want these results: Pro- 
duction adequate to the needs of the armed 
forces, and definite certainty that defense 
funds are not wasted in nondefense expendi- 
tures, nor misused because of incgmpetent 
management, and they want also to plug all 
war profiteering. They know that personal 
prejudices and rivalries die hard, but die they 
must in this defense program before the 
machinery of war can be accelerated suffi- 
ciently for victory. 

It’s a time for examination of our con- 
science. The Truman committee and the 
House Naval Affairs Committee did not rake 
over errors of inefficiency and failure simply 
for the purpose of embarrassing the admin- 
istration. Their purpose was to make it pos- 
sible for us to put a stop to the terrible 
mistakes that are a threat to victory, and 
that are costing the lives of brave American 
soldiers. 

The country is not interested in crimi- 
nations and recriminations between isola- 
tionists and interventionists. Differences 
between those two groups became obsolete 
with our entrance into the war. They are 
now united in our common cause. The first 
interest of the American people is winning 
this war as quickly as possible. Woe to the 
man or group of men that gets in the way 
of that objective. ; 

The people are united in agreement that 
the crying need at this time is coordination 
and organization of our entire war effort. 

We fervently hope and pray that the Chief 
Executive is going to use the great adminis- 
trative talent of this country without con- 
sideration of party anc personal prejudice. 
Our problem calls for the conscientious, un- 
selfish, and patriotic service of every citizen. 

Any attempt to arouse group or racial dis- 
sension and bitterness can only be in the 
interests of the Axis Nations. That is true, 
whether it is anti-Semitism or Jim Crowism, 
or playing politics with economic group 
prejudices. One leads to another. Such 
things are contagious. 

The people are ready for united action. But 
the sound of their leader’s trumpet has been 
obscured. The babel of conflicting agencies 
in the Nation’s Capital is creating confusion 
throughout the Nation. Because of a lack of 
frankness we are not sufficiently aware of 
what is required of us. We are not efficiently 
girding ourselves for battle. 

The new dealers are treating the war as 
just another political alphabetical project. 

Great natural resources and great reserves 
of manpower will not, of themselves, bring 
victory. We must work harder if we are going 
to fight harder. That is the crux of the prob- 
lem of beating Hitler. Because we count 
humanitarian gains as important we are 
handicapped in our fight tgainst those who 
prohibit such gains. Therefore we must sacri- 
fice a part, for ¢ time, in order to preserve 
the whole of the future. 

Now is no time to try to fit the American 
people into ideological patterns for the future. 
In our grim hour of trial the orderly and 
impartial transaction of public affairs must 
not be disturbed by New Deal planning for a 
“totalitarian collectivism.” First of all, the 
Axis Powers must be licked. We must keep 
pegging away at that job until it is finished. 
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The will and conscience of society is always 
paramount in peacetimes. In wartimes war 
needs are paramount. Everything must be 
subordinated to winning the war. 

The functions of the Republican Party has 
been well stated many times. It requires 
absolute devotion to the interests of the 
Nation and loyal support for all policies that 
will tend to bring success to our common 
cause. The minority party has also the duty 
of honest and fearless discussion and impar- 
tial criticism of mistakes and inefficiencies 
On the part of the administration. However, 
I believe the role of the Republican Party is 
more than that of a critic or observer or 


follow-upper. By leadership of public opin- 


ion it has very definitely the duty of pulling 
and pushing and shoving the national ad- 
ministration along the road to victorious war 
production, while preserving fundamente!s 
of our form of government and our way of 
life. 

Anything less than such a loyal and cou- 
rageous course would be unworthy of the 
highest traditions of a great political party 
in representative government. 

The test of the ability of a free people to 
survive is their freedom to point out the 
weak spots of their leaders and their ability 
at the same time to cooperate with them 

In other words, the true use and the cor- 
rect use of political parties in peacetime is 
to stimulate the progress of government. In 
wartime its correct use is to stimulate the 
efficient prosecution of the war and to pre- 
vent permanent changes in fundamental 
processes of government under the guise of 
emergency requirements. Politics is repre- 
sentative government in action. Citizens are 
only articulate.through a political party. 


The failure that is marking the production 
of war materials is matched. by the failure of 
the administration to work out plans for 
meeting dislocation caused by all-out war. 
It has ignored the industrial mobilization 
plan worked out by the Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Staffs. This plan was the result of our 
experiences during the first World War. 

In the absence of some such planning, 
little business all over the country is being 
ruined. The little fellow has no one in power 
in Washington adequately looking after him 
to obtain priorities. The little fellow passes 
out unnoticed. He doesn’t have a big funeral. 
He is buried unnoticed in a pauper’s grave. 

We must keep a certain amount of the ac- 
tivities of our civilization going. We must 
prevent, as far as consistent with all-out war 
effort, making an industrial “dust bowl” of 
small business all over the country. Down 
the road there is a lot of difference—to the 
Nation, to our children—between being kept 


alive and being listed, casually and callously, 


as a business casualty. 

It is not a question of individual property 
rights. Who has any cause to complain about 
economic rights when soldiers on the battle- 
fields are wondering where our airplanes are? 
Just like a soldier when his number is up, 
those at home must yield individual rights 
t- war necessities. By the same token, polit- 
ical theories and ideologies must yield to war 
necessities. War management must be force- 
ful, courageous, intelligent, and cause a min- 
imum of economic dislocation. 

The preliminary rounds of the great battles 
ahead of us are being fought today. The 
ultimate results of the war will determine 
our destiny. Those battles will determine 
what ideals are going to control the world. 
What is more important, they will determine 
what ideals are going to control America. 

Some consideration must be given to the 
post-war era if we are to shape the future pat- 
tern of America in any semblance of the 
Nation we have known. That is to preserve 
the entity, the dignity, of the individual. 

In mechanized war 1 man in the field re- 
quires 14 behind him in production. An 
army of 5,000,000 American soldiers means 


the whole anti-Axis world under our 
The President says we have 6, 8, or 
. We are fighting a mechanized 
war from the Arctic Circle to south of the 

tor. It is time that we woke up to what 
all this means, not only in terms of all-out 
war but also in terms of post-war life and 
living. ' 

The colossal disiocatior. this war is going to 
bring into our lives is so vast no one can 
It depends, of course, on 
how long the war lasts. At its end there will 
be the real problem of properly caring for the 
wounded and incapacitated men. Also a pos- 
sibility of continuing to provide great arma- 
ments. 

We are creating productive facilities far in 
excess of our peacetime demands. Our coun- 
try is beginning to gear itself to supply the 
anti-Axis world. 

The war ending will mean that after a brief 
period of rehabilitation some of these coun- 
tries will want to share in supplying available 
markets. 

Elements of all those forces will have a 
tendency to foster continuation of govern- 
mental control. There must, of course, be 
some plan to rehabilitate society and shift 
manpower from a war economy to a peace 
economy. But the return to a free economy 
must be as rapid as possible. 

The American people do not yet realize 
what prioritics and rationing mean. They 
are thinking of those as temporary during 
the course of the war. They are thinking of 
the post-war era in terms of the last post-war 
era, of pent-up buying power that will give 
us another war boom. 

The answer of some of the new dealers 
behind the scenes to the problems ahead of 
us is a planned economy based on use, not 
on profits and rewards They are planning it 
not as a temporary war measure but as a per- 
manent system in place of the one we have. 
Already they are saying that in the new order 
money will no longer be a yardstick. Well, 
the only governments we have in the world 
where the dollar or its equivalent really do 
not count are Russia, Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. 

As old as the earliest dream that men might 
govern themselves is the philosophy that the 
executive, be he king or president, holds the 
sword, but the people through elected repre- 
sentatives control the pocketbook. Congress 
must not hesitate to retain that responsi- 
bility. It must exercise that control. Other- 
wise, the last citadel of representative gov- 
ernment will have fallen. 

What does the President mean when he 
suggests to the Congress that “our fiscal situ- 
ation makes imperative the greatest possible 
flexibility in our tax system”? When he 
recommends that the Congress “should con- 
sider the desirability of tax legislation which 
makes possible quick adjustment in the tim- 
ing of tax rates and collections in an emer- 
gency”? 

It would appear that this policy, recom- 
mended to the Congress by the President, 
would mean that Congress delegate its au- 
thority over the raising and application of 
taxes to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. If that is the correct interpretation, 
it is, without question, one of the most vicious 
Proposals ever to come before the Congress. 
It is a necessary feature of the “totalitarian 
collectivism” that the new dealers have in 
mind for the post-war era. 

Therefore the questions which will con- 
front every citizen are: What will the post- 
war plan be? Can we preserve the Republic 
in such a situation? Lincoln once said: 

“It has long been a great question whether 
any government, not too strong for the liber- 
ties of its people, can be strong enough to 
maintain its existence in great emergencies.” 

The answer is we must see that our Govern- 
ment is strong enough to meet this crisis 
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without being too strong for the liberties of 
the people. 

The problems are so vast and the unknown 
and variable factors are so great, that we can 
only take eech job as it confronts us. That 
is, to lop off all unnecessary governmental ex- 
penses. As individuals we must lop off per- 
sonal expenses; tighten up our belts and get 
as close to personal self-sufficiency as pos- 
sible. To thai extent we are not dependent 
on government, or prices, or anything else. 
To that extent we will be a stronger, more 
virile people. 

If that should be the order of things, we 
would be quite far along with a sober 
cleaner-thinking, and clearer-thinking peo- 
ple. The sooner we recognize that we have 
been living a soft life, demanding a lot of 
things we could do without, the better off we 
will be. : 

If we can get people to the point where 
they are ready for the duration of the war 
to give up our present high standard of liv- 
ing, and batten down the hatches, lop off 
all the unnecessary features of government, 
we shall have taken the first step toward 
erecting a bulwark behind which we can out- 
last and defeat the Axis Powers. Further- 
more, it will be a safeguard against a pdst- 
war “totalitarian collectivism” of forced obe- 
dience to the state. 

Every normal department of government, 
from the township to Washington, is over- 
staffed. The Congress and the administra- 
tion should reduce every nonmilitary appro- 
priation at loast 25 percent. The effect of 
such action by the Congress and the admin- 
istration would spread far beyond the Fed- 
eral agencies. When I first proposed a simi- 
lar cut by the Kansas Legislature, in 1933, I 
received a letter from a township trustee 
saying, “Governor, you furnish the ax and 
we will furnish the heft.” 

Mr. Justice Brandeis expressed the same 
thought, “Our Government is the potent, 
the omnipresent teacher. For good or ill, it 
teaches the whole people by its example.” 

If the Federal Government would make at 
at least a 25-percent cut in expenditures for 
nonmilitary purposes, and if all the tax 
spending agencies in the Nation would follow 
that example, it would result in a saving of 
billions of dollars a year. That would be no 
weak attack on the post-war problem, or on 
the immediate problem of winning the war. 

To curb inflation, the national administra- 
tion should remove at once all the existing 
infiationary policies that are holdovers from 
its eariy days. If they were as useful then, 
as claimed, in restcring some degree of in- 
flation to a deflated economic system, cer- 
tainly they are undesirable hazards now, when 
the imperative need is to avert inflation. 


The record shows the Republican minority in 
the Congress is fulfilling the patriotic obliga- 
tion it owes the country in loyally supporting 
our war efforts. It is striving to see that these 
efforts are carried out with the least waste of 
public money and manpower. It has fought 
hard to protect the interests of small busi- 
ness. Reluctance to discuss tragic facts of 
waste and incompetence in the prosecution 
of the war because of apprehension as to its 
effect on the public betrays a lack of confi- 
dence in the intelligence of the American 
people and the vitality of their patriotism. 
In recent years in this country there has been 
too much of a belief, not by any means con- 
fined to political circles, that the American 
people could not be trusted to do the right 
thing if it were the hard thing. 

A Confederate general once said that bat- 
tles were won by “getting there fustest with 
the mostest men.” As is plainly recognized, 
this war is going to be won by the doughboys 
and the gobs with the “mostest” tanks and 
ships and airplanes. And that’s our dish. 


We are the one nation that can get there with 
the “mostest” even if not, so far, the “fustest.” 
And the more quickly we get them there the 
sooner the war will be won. The stand being 
made by MacArthur and his gallant little army 
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cessful. Time and time again, they came to 
scoff and remained to praise. 

A century and a half ago the Old World 
viewed. the American Republic as only a 


if the President will properly organize and 
coordinate the efforts of a willing : 

The trumpet must sound a clear call to 
patriotic concentration, to united effort and 
sacrifice in our common cause. : 

In g’ jing ourselves for the great: battle, 
fortitude must outdo fortitude, in the field 
and in the home. Not alone those who fight 
the battles will feel the war. ‘ 

There is a grandeur about the lofty in- 
fiexible spirit of the soldiery of a republic, in 
the field. 

In the consciousness of being in hatmony 
with the immutable forces of Divine Provi- 
dence, coveting a peaceful and orderly world 
forever more, we consecrate ourselves to bat- 
tle, for civilization, and for country. 


A 


Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
dealing with the problems of small busi- 
ness enterprises, written by Mr. Hal 
Foust, of the Chicago Tribune, and pub- 
lished in that newspaper in its issue of 
February 6, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
2s follows: 

Senators Finp SMALL Business SQUEEZED 

OutT—Urce REPRESENTATIVES PuT ON WaR 


Boarps 
(By Hal Foust) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 5.—The Sen- 
ate Committee on Small Business reported 
today that favoritism shown large corpora- 
tions by the Navy, the Army, and by other 
governmental agencies is impeding the war 





Production and is ringing the death knell for 
economic 


_ the man essential to the American 
small 


“By these means,” said Senator James E. 
Murray, Democrat, of Montana, chairman of 
the committee, after outlining the functions 
of small business representations, “we hope 
to be able to preserve small business, which 
constitutes a vital segment of our economic 
system, the destruction of which would en- 
danger our whole American economy and 
way of life.” 

The committee report vigorously criticized 
big business domination of war production to 
date as a threat against the social and po- 
litical future of America, as well as the eco- 
nomic future of this country. 

“We cannot overlook the fact that the 
maintenance of private enterprise in the 
United States is bound up with the preserva- 
tion of small business,” the report concluded. 
“The tendency is for concerns to grow so big 
and powerful that their policies affect human 
lives to such a degree that Government con- 
trol becomes necessary. 

SEE APPROACH OF “ISMS” 

“Thus is the process. of government moving 
into business made necessary. By this ave- 
nue collectivism, fascism, state socialism, or 
some other ‘ism’ approaches. 

“This is the process that threatens our 
democracy at the very foundation. This is 
the process moving with constantly in- 
creasing speed and power, threatening even- 
tually to engulf our whole Nation. It is a 
process which cannot be checked on tempo- 
rary stop-gap methods. 

“Small business has been neglected be- 
cause it is easier to neglect. In some cases 
the fact that the procurement officers have 
always been associated with large business 
has even made the neglect seem deliberate; 
but, in general, all of the contract depart- 
ments have failed to recognize the vital role 
of small business, with its plant, machinery, 
managerial ability, and skilled labor, in the 
winning of this war. 

SHOULD BE PRESERVED 


“They (the administrators of the war pro- 
gram) have failed to recognize that small 
business, now in grave danger, represents a 
phase of American life worthy of preser- 
vation. 

“The very concentration of power in the 
new War Production Board only adds to the 
danger unless that power is correctly used. 

“Small business should be given a definite 
and effective voice in the administration of 
the war effort. 

“Until such recognition is given in the 
planning, procurement, production, and 
financing divisions effective integration of 
small business in the war effort will fail to 
be realized. 

“Additional unemployment of one to one 
and one-half million workers is expected to 
follow unless the anticipated collapse of small 
business is avoided * * * millions will 
shift from one job to another. 


BILLIONS FOR BIG BUSINESS 


“Although $13,000,000,000 have been spent 
or allocated for plant expansion m the crea- 
tion of giant new facilities for big business, 
no consideration has been given to.expanding 
the facilities of small business. Yet the pos- 
sibilities for expanding little business are very 


great. 

“Fifty-six of America’s 184,230 manufactur- 
ing concerns have been awarded 75 percent 
of Army and Navy contracts. The remaining 








fragment of the defense program is distrib- 
uted among about 6,000 prime contractors. 
Of the concerns not included in the defense 
program directly, about 4,000 hold subcon- 


“Over 174,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments have not been touched by the Office of 
Production Management {now the War Priori- 
ties Board] in its mobilization of the Nation's 
industrial resources. It is fortunate that the 
draft of manpower has not proceeded in simi- 
lar fashion or our Army would consist of 
extremely brave men, both regiments of them. 
ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND SMALL 

FACTORIES 

“Of the 2,758,000 small business enterprises 
in the United States, only 168,000 are manu- 
facturing concerns, and it has been esti- 
mated that only 45,000 of the manufacturing 
concerns can be given a part in war produc- 
tion 


“So far no provision whatever has been 
made to look after the welfare of those small 
manufacturing concerns which are not adapt- 
ed to war production and cannot convert to 
war production, nor has any provision been 
made to look after the welfare of the nearly 
2,600,000 small business enterprises which are 
not engaged in manufacturing but which are 
vitally affected by rules, regulations, and re- 
strictions incident to the conduct of the war.” 

In addition to Senator Murray, the mem- 
bers of the committee are Senators Francis T. 
Matoney (Democrat, Connecticut), ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER (Democrat, Louisiana), JAMEs M. 
Meap (Democrat, New York), Tom Stewart 
(Democrat, Tennessee), ARTHUR CAPPER (Re- 
publican, Kansas), and Roperr A. Tarr (Re- 
publican, Ohio). The committee announced 
that it will continue its study and will have 
further recommendations to make from time 
to time on the relation of small business to 
the war program and on the maintenance of 
small business in America when peace has 
come. 





Cause of Regret 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 13, 1942 — 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Cause of Regret,” written by 
Mr. Raymond Clapper and published in 
the Washington Daily News of February 
12, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CAUSE OF REGRET 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

This is a great country, and we don’t want 
to run it down because the war is going badly. 

Why have we made such a poor start in the 
war? Isn’t it because, at heart, the United 

tates has always been a decent country? 
Our very failure now is a credit to our in- 
Stincts and standards as a people. 

We are not caught in this predicament be- 
cause we are a weak people or because we 
don’t know how to make war weapons, or be- 
cause we have been indifferent to the security 
of America. Not at all. 

We are a strong nation. No nation has 
shown more vitality than the American people 
has in settling this continent. 

We are not stupid and sluggish. Our inge- 
nuity and energy have developed a peacetime 
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standard of living that all other nations have 
envied. 


We know how to make war weapons. There 
is nothing the matter with our battleships, 
our cruisers, our destroyers, our planes and 


designs as fast as th 
other countries has made desirable. But we 
know how to make them, and you won’t find 
anything better than our heavy bombers and 
our new fighter with its 2,000-horsepower 
engine, now in production. 

Neither have we been indifferent to the se- 
curity of America. We have spent a good 
deal of effort on Panama, on Hawaii, on Pa- 
cific stepping stones for transocean flying, on 
a Navy that was abreast of Britain’s as one of 
the two largest in the world. As we saw our 
problem, we did make an effort to protect 
ourselves. 

No, I don’t think the reasons lie in any 
weakness, or of lack of vitality, or indiffer- 
ence to our security. 

The reason we have done so badly is that 
we had no appreciation at all of what a 
vicious world we were living in. We were 
babes in the woods, and we didn’t know what 
@ wolf was really like. 

Haven’t we generally opérated on the belief 
that all other countries felt some sense of 
restraint about plunging into the horrors of 
war? We thought that if we went halfway, 
peaceful elements in Japan would come the 
other half. Only a short time before Pearl 
Harbor Senator WHEELER was insisting that 


Japan didn’t want.to attack us, that nobody: 


was interested in attacking us. Long after 
the Government became disillusioned a large 
section of the American people still believed 
in the good instincts of other nations. They 
believed there were things other nations 
wouldn’t do. None of us had any idea how 
extensively Germany and Japan had prepared 
for war. We never believed a nation would 
so completely devote itself to the cold- 
blooded business of getting ready to set out 
on a course of savage conquest. 

The invasion of Norway, the attack on Hol- 
land, the attack on Pearl Harbor were all acts 
of savage force which most Americans did 
not think any nation would commit. When 
the more bloodthirsty leaders in Germany 
and Japan voiced their threats of war we 
usually shrugged them off as the expressions 
of extremists and not representative of the 
whole people of the country. 

We underestimated the thoroughness with 
which those nations developed the savage in- 
stinct and equipped it to fight. 

That was our failure. Our mistake was in 
believing the world was better than it was. 
So we were caught poorly prepared. If we 
had been able to comprehend the viciousness 
that was ruling in Berlin and Tokyo we would 
have been doing years ago what we are now 
doing in building the largest war industry 
ever undertaken. 

Our failure to believe the extent of the evil 
which was abroad in the world must be a 
cause of regret. It has jeopardized all that 
we stand for. It is adding heavily to the cost 
of victory. But in that very failure is found 
the spirit which must return to the earth 
after we have outdone our enemies at their 
own game. 





Crude Petroleum by Pipe Line 


REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
activity of enemy submarines in the At- 
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lantic Ocean, whose bold audacity has 
brought them within sight of the coast 
line of our great Nation, leaving in their 
wake many of our merchant craft, par- 
ticularly tankers, which have been sunk 


or damaged, has forcibly brought to the 


attention of the American people the all- 
important problem of supplying our east 
coast with petroleum products. 

On the Atlantic seaboard are located 
our private shipbuilding corporations and 
the majority of our great navy yards. 


. There is also situated in this area the hub 


and heart of the industry of America, 
whose lifeblood is contingent upon the 
delivery of petroleum. It is conceivable 
that submarine activity, launched with 
unabating fury, might send our war ef- 
fort into a tailspin by the sudden cur- 
tailment of the delivery of petroleum. 
Congress was smart enough to envision 
this possibility and during the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-seventh Congress en- 
acted Public Law 197, chapter 33 known 
as the Pipe Line Act. In short, this act 
avails to the corporations constructing 
pipe lines the right of eminent domain. 
It was the sense of the Congress at that 
time that private capital, rightly so, 
should construct and operate these pipe 
lines. Congress has done its part. 
Pursuant to this action of Congress, I 
wrote to Hon. Ralph K. Davies, Deputy 
Petroleum Coordinator, Department of 
the Interior, on October 18, as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1941. 
Hon. Ratrn K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Davies: Some time ego I gained 
the impression that there was no serious 
consideration being given to any pipe line 
designed to transport crude oil to the east 
coast of the United States, with particular 
reference to Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, 
S.C. I am now in possession of concrete in- 
formation to the effect that the Trans- 
American Pipe Line Corporation, a going con- 
cern incorporated under the !aws of the State 
of Delaware, has made formal application to 
you for permission to construct a pipe line 
leading from north Texas roughly due east, 
consisting of 1,050 miles, with termini defi- 
nitely proposed for Savannah, Ga., and 
Charleston, S. C. 

It seems to me, even from an impartial 
standpoint, that this pipe line is made to 
order to remedy the situation that we are 
advised exists on the east coast today. The 
only section of America required to curtail 
its gasoline consumption is the eastern sea- 
board, the principal reason officially given 
for the alleged shortage being that a great 
number of tankers have been requisitioned 


' for the British service. 


The desirability of this project can certain- 
ly meet no valid objection, for the following 
reasons: First, we have no tankers to haul 
either the refined or the crude product; 
second, there is no competitive market for a 
pipe line of this type, because none is in ex- 
istence today in that section of the country; 
third, no crude product is transported by 
rail and, therefore, the railroads can voice no 
objection; and, fourth, no crude product is 
transported by trucks and, therefore, there 
would be no objection from the trucking in- 
terests. 

Furthermore, this matter was brought be- 
fore Hon. William D. Leahy, formerly Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, and Hon. Harry Wood- 
ring, formerly Secretary of War, and under 
dates of January 21, 1938, and January 26, 
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1938, in replying to an inquiry by the late 
Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas, these gen- 
tlemen indicated their approval of the proj- 
ect. 1 respectfully remind you that at the 
time of the approval of the aforementioned 
public servants no emergency existed and 
the project at that time was looked upon as 
practical and of economic value to the Na- 
tion. In the present unlimited national 
emergency, declared by the President and 
recognized by both Houses of Congress, I feel 
certain thrt serious consideration should be 
given to the application of the Trans-Amer- 
ican Pipe Line Corporation. Great direct 
benefit will flow to the many defense indus- 
tries located in the section contemplated to 
be served, as well as to the navy yard at 
Charleston, 8. C., the Army camps in Geor- 
gia and adjoining States, and a large naval 
base at Jacksonville, Fla. 

I earnestly and sincerely urge you strong- 
ly to consider this matter, particularly from 
the standpoint of its worth, need, and eco- 
nomic value in time of great stress as well 
as in time of tranquillity, for I am sure that 
those people who have so wholeheartedly and 
patriotically joined in your efforts to con- 
serve gasoline are entitled to every consid- 
eration that you, in your official capacity, can 
accord them. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, in response to my letter, 
Mr. Davies sent me a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Mr. Adlace F. Walker, 
executive vice president of the Trans- 
American Pipe Line Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF PETROLEUM COORDINATOR 
FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, October 20, 1941. 
Mr. ApLaAce F. WALKER, 
Executive Vice President, Trans- 
American Pipe Line Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. WALKER: In keeping with my 
conversation with you and your associates, 
this Office has reviewed rather fully with 
your engineer, Mr. Vincent G. Shinkle, the 
material you have presented to us in .upport 
of your proposal to build a pipe line for the 
transportation of crude oil from Texas to 
Savannah, Ga.—the line commonly known as 
the Tapco pipe line. In result, I write now 
to convey to you our present viewpoint as 
to the desirability of this line. 

The events of recent months have clearly 
shown that in an emergency, such as we are 
now experiencing, our normal facilities are 
not adequate to meet the unusual demands 
upon us in moving petroleum and petroleum 
products from the Gulf point of production 
to the Atlantic coast market. The diver- 
sion of tank ships from their usual service 
to purposes of national defense has already, 
as you know, forced us to curtail the con- 
sumption of gasoline on the Atlantic sea- 
board to a mild extent. 

In these circumstances it has seemed to 
this office that additional pipe-line capacity 
from the producing areas to the great At- 
lantic coast market is most desirable, and we 
have upon every occasion urged the con- 
struction of additional lines where it ap- 
peared they could contribute to this need 
in a practical manner. By practical in this 
case I mean considering the availability of 
supplies at the source, initial investment, 
operating costs, etc. 

A pipe line constructed to move petroleum 
from Texas with its large reserves to the At- 
lantic coast would be a most welcome addi- 
tion to the transportation facilities of the 
country in our opinion. The greatest value 
would be had from a line that would deliver 
to the center of the district of heaviest 


consumption on the Atlantic coast, particu- 
larly if it were a crude line, in that refineries 
are situated in this consuming area. The 
fact that Tapco goes only to Savannah, Ga., 
as against extending on up the coast, is 
somewhat to be regretted, and we would 
think the project more worth while if the 
line, instead of terminating at Savannah, 
carried on north. 

Your plans do not seem to provide for 
terminal facilities at Savannah, which will, 
of course, be needed if you are to transship 
from that point by tanker to the refining 
centers farther north. Nor do your plans 
include refining facilities in the event it is 
contemplated that the crude transported be 
refined at the end of the line, with products 
rather than crude moved thence by tank 
ship. However, I know you have not over- 
looked these features but have your own rea- 
sons for wishing to develop them separately 
and subsequently 

All steel is, as you know, under priority 
control and a shortage of this material exists. 
Tubular pipe, we understand, is less difficult 
to obtain than welded pipe, but what priority 
rating might be obtained for such a line as 
you have in mind we here cannot say. This 
is a matter for decision by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, which has the task of 
determining as between competing demands 
what order any particular project shall take. 
Iam not in a position to make any statement 
as to priority prospects. 

In conclusion, I should say that your pipe- 
line project, insofar as you carry it in your 
representations, has merit, and, if you are 
successful in meeting the remaining prob- 
lems incident to carrying your plans to a 
successful practical conclusion, would be a 
desirable addition to our petroleum transpor- 
tation facilities. 


Sincerely yours, 
RALPH K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator. 


Mr. Speaker, the Trans-American 
Pipe Line Corporation advises me that it 
has made application for priorities to 
construct a pipe line in accordance with 
the intendment of the statute mentioned 
above. Crude petroleum transported by 
pipe line will be unique in the East, since 
no pipe lines now transport the crude 
product. Great refineries could spring 
up in my native State of South Carolina, 
as well as Savannah, Ga., where one of 
the termini would be located, and it is 
conceivable that many lines of this kind 
could stretch to the existing operations 
of refineries in Delaware, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and other places in close prox- 
imity to the eastern seaboard. It is my 
considered judgment that no further de- 
lay should be encountered in granting 
corporations priorities to construct these 
lines. The efforts of energetic private 
capital should be encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment. Our war effort will take our 
tankers to many corners of the globe. 
With adequate pipe lines, we could spare 
them wherever the banner of democracy 
is struggling. 

Today, I call upon those responsible 
for the administration of this act, and 
those charged with granting priorities 
for this type of enterprise, to awaken and 
dispense their responsibility, so that 
never again will we have that hideous 
spectacle of rationing gasoline in a land 
of plenty. There is ng reason to have a 
curfew on a product which nature has so 
abundantly provided for a freedom-lov- 
ing people, 
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Time for Americans To Become Hard- 
Boiled 


REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


CF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
for Americans to become hard-boiled. 
Much time has elapsed since the report 
of the board of inquiry headed by Justice 
Roberts was made public. This report 
was shocking. The findings indicated to 
me that Admiral Kimmel and General 
Short were directly to blame and should 
be court-martialed and punished. No 
court-martial proceedings have been in- 
stituted against Rear Admiral Husband 
E. Kimmel and Gen. Walter C. Short. 
Furthermore, it is significant that both 
Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
have taken no steps whatever to ask that 
court-martial proceedings be instituted 
against them. They are afforded this 
opportunity so they may be cleared if 
they are not, in fact, guilty of gross neg- 
lect of duty and responsible by failing to 
obey orders for the worst military and 
naval disaster ever experienced in the 
entire annals of this Nation and for the 
loss of nearly 3,000 lives. 

General Short, under the ninety- 
seventh article of war, has a specified 
and legal right to ask a court of inquiry 
to examine into the nature of any trans- 
action of or accusation or imputation 
against any officer or soldier. While Ad- 
miral Kimmel apparently has no specific 
legal authority for demanding a court of 
inquiry unless he is dismissed from the 
naval service, it is certain such pro- 
ceedings would be instituted were he to 
demand them. Why does he not? In- 
stead of requesting that court-martial 
proceedings be instituted against them, 
which would be the natural thing to do 
if their conduct is to be vindicated, it is 
stated that they have requested retire- 
ment. Is this because of consciousness 
of guilt? If we permit Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short to retire, American 
taxpayers will be compelled to pay these 
two officers $6,000 per annum each. I de- 
nounce this. Americans must get tough. 
Dictatorship aggression leaped at us. 
These officers acted as if the isolationists 
had been right all along. We have been 
forced backward. This Nation is in peril. 
This is no time for complacency, nor 
smugness, nor acceptance of the fact that 
these two high officers, Admiral Kimmel 
and General Short, though guilty of gross 
failure and gross dereliction of duty, are 
to be permitted to retire and to feed at 
the public trough the balance of their 
lives. Court-martial proceedings should 
be instituted against them. If they are 
proved guilty, proper punishment should 
be forthcoming, and in any event they 
should not be permitted to draw big re- 
tirement pay. On the other hand, 
whether they wish it or not, they should 
be afforded the opportunity to testify in 
their own behalf in court-martial pro- 








ceedings brought according to law. If, 
on the other hand, Secretary of War 
Stimson is involved in the responsibility 
for this disaster, or is responsible, or if 
the Secretary of the Navy, Knox, is like- 
wise involved in the responsibility for this 
disaster, or is responsible, let the truth 
come out in court-martial proceedings 
duly instituted, duly reported, impartially 
conducted, and duly terminated as pro- 
vided by iaw. ; 

Without a doubt both Kimmel and 
Short are now subject to court-martial 
proceedings. I insist such proceedings 
should be instituted. In the United 
States Code, in articles for the govern- 
ment of the Navy, there are 21 specific 
obligations laid against an enlisted man 
or naval officer. Article 22 (a) states: 

All offenses committed by persons belong- 
ing to the Navy which are not specified in the 
foregoing articles shall be punished as a court 
martial may direct. 


Article 96 of the Articles of War pro-. 


vides: i 

Though not mentioned in these articles, all 
disorders and neglects to the prejudice of good 
order and discipline, all conduct of a nature 
to bring discredit upon the military service, 
and all crimes or offenses, not capital, of 
which persons subject to military law may be 
guilty, shall be taken cognizance of by a 
general or special or summary court martial, 
according to the nature and degree of the 
offense, and punished at the discretion of 
such court. 


Mr. Speaker, Admiral Husband E. Kim- 
mel could certainly be placed on trial 
under article 22 (a), and General Short 
could be held for trial under article 96. 
Why wait? 

As representative of 7,000,000 citizens, 
I have consistently supported appropria- 
tions of billions of dollars to make our 
Navy the most powerful in the world. I 
have supported all military preparedness 
measures Of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. In behalf of the taxpayers I repre- 
sent and the American public at large, I 
demand that court-martial proceedings 
be instituted; that a court of inquiry be 
appointed to determine the innocence or 
guilt of Kimmel and Short. If they are 
guilty. as indicated by the Roberts’ Board 
of inquiry report, they should be pun- 
ished. I quote Ulysses S. Grant: 

Let no guilty man escape, if it can be 


avoided. No personal considerations should 
stand in the way of performing a public duty. 





An Unwise Price on Oil May Bring 
Disaster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, in 1937 
the President made a statement in Chi- 
cago that the aggressor nations should 
be quarantined. The immediate result 
was the cry that he was a warmonger 
and dangerous interventionist. 
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Soon after that memorable speech the 
Congress was asked to authorize the con- 
struction of a two-ocean navy, to build 
up the Army, and to provide for the 
manufacture of thousands of airplanes. 
Later came the request to amend the 
Neutrality Act, which prohibited the 
sending of instruments of war to bellig- 
erent powers. Then followed the sending 
of our youth to training camps, the lend- 
lease bill, the extension of the Selective 
Service Act, the arming of the merchant 
marine, and other steps for the defense 
of our country. 

A minority in the House and the Sen- 
ate consistently opposed these measures 
and while history is writing in letters of 
blood and fire the names of Dunkerque, 
Pearl Harbor, Singapore, and may now 
even be preparing to write the name of 
the Bataan Peninsula, so also will the 
names of the obstructionists be recorded 
as those who promoted unpreparedness, 
were unwilling to face the facts, blindly 
went down the road of isolationism, and 
still hamper by prolonged debate our 
war effort. 

We are now engaged in the bitterest 
and the bloodiest war that mankind has 
ever known. We are confronted by an 
enemy who has for years prepared for 
this event. Had we occupied the geo- 
graphic position of Poland, we today 
would be in the position Poland holds, 
enslaved, prostrate, hopeless. 

We have lost priceless hours. We 
never can recapture them. They are 
gone. Today we are desperately striving 
to retrieve ground which should never 
have been lost. The full energies of a 
great Nation are now being devoted in an 
increasing volume to doing things which 
we should have done long ago. 

The President in his recent stirring 
message which he delivered to us in per- 
son at the opening of this session of the 
Congress of the United States, told us of 
the vast numbers of airplanes, tanks, 
warships, and other mechanized equip- 
ment which we would produce for use of 
our soldiers and our sailors. This is a 
war of raw materials, too, for without 
propulsive power, tanks, airplanes, de- 
stroyers, and submarines would have no 
force. It is our job to provide that mo- 
tive power. Behind every effort of our 
armed forces there must be the dynamic 
force of some petroleum product. With- 
out this they are of less warlike effect 
than the Scyth-chariots of the ancient 
Egyptians or the elephants mobilized by 
Hannibal in his battles against the Ro- 
man Empire. 

Vital to all our efforts in the air, by 
sea or by land is a continuing and a suf- 
ficient supply of petroleum products. 
Thus far, there has been no cessation in 
this steady flow of these products to our 
armed forces. Each month there will be 
an increasing demand for them. Our 
allies look to us to supply their needs of 
these vital necessities. We must have 
enough not merely for ourselves but for 
all who join with us in our battle for free- 
dom. Have we enough? 

The petroleum reserves of the Nation 
which have been built up year by year 
under wise legislation by the oil-produc- 
ing States, supplemented by ancillary 
legislation by the Congress, would have 
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been sufficient to supply for a long time 
all the normal requirements of this Na- 
tion in times of peace. Today those re- 
serves are being subjected to a tremen- 
dous strain. We are using petroleum 
far more rapidly than we are discover- 
ing it. We are, to an increasing degree, 
consuming this irreplaceable natural re- 
source, one of the most valuable in to- 
day’s emergency, at a rate which threat- 
ens to be perilous if we continue this 
increased demand at an increased pace. 

The petroleum industry through recent 
years had developed economic practices 
which encouraged exploration and the 
discovery of new fields of oil. A flexible 
price structure, sensitively responsive to 
economic conditions within the industry, 
has supplied the motive for sufficient ex- 
ploratory work to keep our supply always 
far ahead of our demand. This was suf- 
ficient for our peacetime use. 

Today we face the greatest emergency 
in the life of this Nation. Upon the 
mobility of our mechanized forces will 
depend the issue. That mobility must 
depend primarily upon the adequacy of 
our supply of the various petroleum prod- 
ucts. Today men should be covering the 
country using all the best devices of mod- 
ern science in the effort to discover and 
bring into production the great supplies 
of petroleum which we have every rea- 
son to believe lie below the surface of the 
earth. Are they doing it? They are 
not. There isa sound reason why in 
this time when we should be bending 
every effort to add to our known and 
producing reserves great quantities of oil, 
we are reducing our expioratory efforts 
and are falling behind in the mainte- 
nance of those same reserves. 

While the oil industry was permitted to 
operate under its flexible price system 
there was sufficient incentive given for 
men to risk all they had, if necessary, in 
the search for new fields and pools of oil. 
Many failed in that search. The record 
is full of casualties. But the search went 
on. If a man found a new field, he might 
hope to reap some reward. The incentive 
for that search was price. The discoverer 
of new sources of oil might feel assured 
that he could sell his oil at a price which 
would compensate him for the risk which 
he had taken. That discoverer was al- 
most always an independent. He was 
usually a small operator.. He financed 
himself on borrowed money. When the 
price for crude oil was right the banks 
would gladly loan him the necessary 
funds. It was a simple transaction. But 
it was an important transaction. Upon 
that basis and by these methods the pe- 
troleum industry built up a magnificent 
underground reserve sufficient for all 
peacetime purposes but now being sadly 
depleted by enormous wartime demands. 

The wildcatter today is forced to rest 
on his laurels. He is doing this unwill- 
ingly. He would prefer the adventurous 
risk-taking of exploration. Unfortu- 
nately he is denied any opportunity to 
search for those sorely needed and price- 
less pools of oil which may be soon re- 
quired for the defense of our liberties. 

The price of oil has been frozen at a 
point where it is not economically pos- 
sible for exploration to continue and for 
discoveries to be made. The control of 
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prices is a difficult job with which all 
sympathize. The ruin of industry is an 
effect with which no one sympathizes. 
The small refiner and the producer who 
must supply the raw material are the 
victims. 

You cannot improvise an oil field. You 
cannot find them by order. No one can 
predict where or when they will be dis- 
covered. It takes a Columbus to find 
these new worlds of power for the Nation. 
Unless some Ferdinand and Isabella are 
prepared to pay the price, Columbus can- 
not sail. n 

If in the terrible world-shaking con- 
test.in which we are now engaged we find 
our airplanes grounded, our warships 
stranded, our tanks halted, and ourselves 
defenseless because we do not have the 
motive power developed from petroleum, 
then it will be too late to wish that we 
had sent the explorers of the petroleum 
industry out to search for the elusive raw 
material which is essential to victory. 

At the request of the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator a committee of nine chosen 
from the petroleum industry was ap- 
pointed by the Petroleum Industry War 
Council to study ways and means of in- 
creasing crude oil reserves and prevent- 
ing the premature abandonment of small 
wells. That committee, composed of re- 
sponsible men in the petroleum industry, 
has presented its report which has been 
approved by the Petroleum Industry War 
Council. i 

This report shows in a positive and 
definite way that a proper price for crude 
oil is of vital importance today if we are 
to discover necessary new reserves to 
meet our increasing war demand and if 
we are to prevent the premature aban- 
donment of large numbers of the smaller 
wells now producing. 

This report shows that petroleum 
prices are now about 40 percent below the 
general price level as shown by the 
wholesale price index prepared by the 
Federal Government. During the last 
war in which this Nation engaged Pe- 
troleum prices were on a par with prices 
in general as shown by these official fig- 
ures. Despite these fects, the crude-oil 
industry is being denied a necessary 
price, although the public may be already 
paying it. 

This report concludes that adequate 
prices are needed to provide the incen- 
tive te search for new oil and to keep 
the small wells in operation. Facts and 
figures were presented to prove that this 
is true. These figures showed that our 
exploratory effort was cut in half when 
the price dropped from the level of the 
early twenties to the level of the early 
thirties. The figures showed that thou- 
sands of stripper wells were abandoned 
because the price of crude oil was re- 
duced in 1938. The evidence in that 
report is enough to convince any reason- 
able man. We should not permit an un- 
reasonable man to endanger our future. 

During the last war period, 1916-18, 
the price of crude oil averaged $1.55 per 
barrel. Today the average is about 
$1.10 per barrel. The price is being 
frozen at the low average of the past 
10 years. We won the last war on a 
flood of oil that we were willing to pay 
for. We may lose this war because the 
fiood is arbitrarily dammed up. 


My own State of Kansas has played an 
important part in furnishing petroleum 
and its products to our industrial life. 
It is still playing a significant part in the 
provision of those products for our war- 
time effort. Kansas is doing all it can. 
Kansas wants to do more. But Kansas 
faces the terrifying possibility that at a 
time when the Nation needs the oi! of 
Kansas the oil industry in Kansas is 
handicapped and sorely hampered by an 
unwise price policy which may produce 
disaster. 


Lincoln Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Hon. 


JOSEPH W. MartTIN, Jr., Republican leader’ 


of the House of Representatives and 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, at the banquet given by the 
Republican Members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives and 
the League of Republican Women in 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1942: 


Republicans throughout the Nation this 
week hor.or the memory of one of the greatest 
of all Americans—Abraham Lincoln. It is 
particularly fitting for us to pause to revere 
his life and his teachings in this hour of 
crisis and travail. 

Lincoln’s lofty idealism, his great patience, 
his broad tolerance, and his undying faith 
and courage created a mighty force which 
carried America safely through the great crisis 
of 1861 and 1865. 

Lincoln was a victorious leader because his 
supreme purpose was to subordinate every- 
thing to the cause of winning the war and 
the preservation of the Union. He could not 
be diverted from the one great task. He was 
successful, and he wrote his name among the 
immortals of history. 

The spirit of Lincoln must be the spirit 
of America today. Once more we face a chal- 
lenge to our way of freedom, popular govern- 
ment, and the precious human rights which 
are the cherished heritage of Americans. All 
Americans must be united in the preservation 
of these rights, and in bringing security and 
permanent peace to our people by defeating 
the ruthless Axis Powers which threaten to 
destroy all we hold dear. 

In this fight against the Axis for the preser- 
vation of freedom and our way of life Repub- 
licans will continue vigorously to support the 
President. I venture to say no opposition 
party has ever given more complete support 
than we have to President Roosevelt during 
this war period. 

That support was promised him, and we 
shall keep the faith. We will always put 
country ahead of partisanship. We under- 
stand fully that unless we win the war there 
will be no parties; there will be no rule of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, 
as proclaimed by Lincoln in his immortal 
Gettysburg Address. 

Unity in the war effort must be preserved. 
We shall contribute our full share to this 
unity because we know how vital it is as we 
face the perilous days ahead. 

While we cooperate with the President to 
win the war, we must Keep alive the two- 
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party system of government. Upon its 
preservation depends the government estab- 
lished by the Constitution—a government of 
checks and balances, exercised by three in- 
dependent, coordinate branches—the legis- 
lative, the judicial, and the executive. This 
form of government protects the freedom of 
the people of this country. 

We must keep the flag of freedom flying 
here in America. We insist upon the in- 
alienable right of a free people to offer con- 
structive appraisal of the war effort. It may 
well be that the prodding fror~ patriotic men 
and women of all parties may help bring 
victory to our cause. We shall insist upon 
efficiency being the yardstick in the selection 
of the men and women upon whom the coun- 
try must depend to direct the fight for free- 
dom. With the fate of the war hangirg in 
the balance no man or woman should think 
of injecting policies into the war effort. We 
must obtain the greatest nonpartisan effi- 
ciency procurable among our 130,000,000 free, 
capable people. Give us a great nonpartisan 
American effort. Let men and women of 
every party; of every section of the country; 
of every phase of our national life join in 
one great push for victory. With such an 
effort we will not fail. . 

These are days of trial. These are days of 
great concern. We must go forward with 
courage and determination. We will win this 
war against the ruthless Axis Powers. A free 
people with our tremendous resources can- 
not be beaten, particularly when we are im- 
bued with the spirit of liberty; a spirit that 
will carry us through the stress and storms 
ahead. 

In the words of Abraham Lincoln, whose 
birthday we celebrate: 

“Let us have faith that right makes might; 
and in that faith let us to the end dare to 
do our duty as we understand it * * * 
With firmness in the right, as God gave us to 
see the right, let us strive on +2 finish the 
work we are in.” 


Melvyn Douglas 


REMARKS 
F 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Rroorp a clipping 
from the Los Angeles Examiner of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1942, showing that the Los An- 
geles American Legion Council, consisting 
of 191 American Legion posts, adopted a 
resolution condemning Melvyn Douglas— 
formerly Hesselberg—and the Federal 
Government’s action in placing him in 
Government. 

I hope every Member will read this. 

As a matter of plain fact, is it not rea- 
sonable to believe that the people who 
live in this country, who have heard 
Douglas’-—formerly Hesselberg’s—radio 
pronouncements, who are familiar with 
his acts, and who have particularly inves- 
tigated him, and therefore know what 
the facts really are, are far more able to 
judge him correctly than those who are 
removed thousands of miles from the pic- 
ture, have not heard him and do not 
know anything about him except the in- 
formation they receive, which, in most 
instances, is furnished by people doing 
the same thing that Douglas—formerly 
Hesselberg—is doing? 








Are we to judge people by their real 
actions or by their words of convenience 
in order to further promote their pro- 
gram? Do you think the people ‘in Los 
Angeles County have to come clear across 
the United States to get the information 
about what is going on there? 

These 191 posts are against the pro- 
gram of violently overthrowing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and they 
are against placing any of the members 
of these subversive groups, or their sym- 
pathizers, in key positions in Govern- 
ment, labor, or civilian defense. - 


Los ANGELES LEGIon CounciL Hits NAMING 
AcToR—DELEGATES oF 191 Posts ApopT 
RESOLUTION ScorInc ACTION WiTH But 1 
DISSENTING VOTE 
Incensed over the recent appointment of 

Actor Melvyn Douglas to an $8,000-a-year 

defense post, the Los Angeles County Council 

of the American Legion, Department of Cali- 
fornia, yesterday publicly denounced the 
move. 

Delegates from the council’s 191 Legion 
posts, led by John J. Hartsook, commander 
of the council, gathered at Patriotic Hall and 
passed, with but 1 dissenting vote, a reso- 
lution scoring the appointment of the actor. 

Douglas récently was named head of an 
arts section in the Office of Civilian Defense 
and yesterday was reported in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


RESOLUTION IN PART 


Pulling no punches, the Legionnaires’ res- 
olution stated in part: 

“The Communist Party in America in fur- 
therance of its defense of Soviet Russia by the 
violent overthrowing of the Government of 
the United States of America, is using every 
means possible in placing Communist Party 
members and individuals sympathetic to the 
program of the Communist Party in key posi- 
tions in labor government and civilian de- 
fense. 

“Pursuant to this Communist Party pro- 
gram, Melvyn Hesselberg, known in the mo- 
tion-picture industry as Melvyn Douglas 
* * * together with many other known 
Communists or Communist sympathizers 
* * * has been closely associated with 
‘front’ organizations of the Communist Party 
for many years.” 

TELLS INDIGNATION 


“The recent appointment to an important 
position in civilian defense of Melvyn Hessel- 
berg, or Douglas, has caused great alarm and 
indignation among patriotic American citi- 
zens and has aroused a storm of protest 
throughout the several States, and the Honor- 
able LELAND Forp, Congressman from the Six- 
teenth California District, has courageously 
protested this appointment on the floor of 
Congress. 

“Be it resolved, That the Los Angeles County 
Council of the American Legion join in the 
protest voiced throughout the Nation of the 
recent appointment of Melvyn Hesselberg or 
Douglas * * *.” 





Help General MacArthur—Work or Fight 





REMARKS 


or 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, General 
MacArthur wants help! He must have it 
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now! The time has arrived when all 
Americans must work or fight. As Mem- 
bers of Congress, we may not be able to 
deliver the goods, but we can see tc it 
that war materials are produced and 
guarded by real Americans. America has 
no place for an individual who places 
any other flag, constitution, way of life, 
or any other ideals of government above 
our own. It is time for Congress to take 
charge before it is too late. Why ap- 
propriate thousands of dollars for the 
Dies committee unless we intend to do 
something about it? If there are 1,100 
Reds on the Federal pay roll it is our duty 
to see that they are removed. I would 
like to have that list of Reds fiom the 
Dies committee. I am ready to do my 
part in removing them and assisting the 
Dies committee. 

Now is the time to eliminate the Red 
labor leade1: from our labor unions, and 
see that war materials are produced. 
Four hundred welders on a strike in Se- 
attle-Tacoma plant formed a picket line 
and were driven away by 1,000 American 
Federation of Labor shipyard workers. 
These workers called the striking weld- 
ers white Japs. But why should we have 
any welders out on a strike in time of war, 
when we need them so badly in the na- 
tional defense work. 

I introduced a bill last June to get rid 
of the Red labor leaders. This bill was 
voted out of the House Labor Committee 
last December. I would like to see some 
action on this bill, now. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that our defense program and the secu- 
rity of our country are in danger. Our 
big job, now, is to get war materials to 
General MacArthur just as fast as we 
can. It will be necessary to work day 
and night, every day in order to get the 
job done. 

I believe that over 90 percent of our 
labor troubles are caused by Red labor 
leaders. Several businessmen and labor 
leaders agree with me on this. I have 
also talked with many from the rank 
and file of labor and they are all against 
these Reds. 

Mr. Speaker, I made a pledge to the 
people of Indiana, if I ever had the op- 
portunity, I would take these un-Ameri- 
cans and put them on a boat and send 
them back where they belong. My legis- 
lation is directed at a small group of 
un-Americans who will damage and 
wreck the labor movement if we let them. 
Reds will fight this bill for they will 
lose the best job they ever had if it 
passes. However, they will get us if we 
do not get them first. 

“House passage of the Smith anti- 
strike bill should be a warning to organ- 
ized labor to clean its own house of crooks 
and Communists,” were the words of 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, and Helpers. According to 
the constitution of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Reds are not al- 
lcwed to join their union or work in the 
coal mines. 

I am also ready to take action against 
any employer who knowingly employs 
workers who believe in the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States. 

At a member of the House Labor Com- 
mittee, I have sincerely tried to iron out 
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the difficulties between the employer and 
the employee. I fought to preserve the 
Wagner and the Wages and Hours Act. 
As a member of the Mines and Mining 
Committee, I worked diligently for the 
past 2 years to get the Federal mine in- 
spection bill out of committee and 
enacted into law. 

In order to protect our country, the 
rank and file of labor, the real labor 
leaders, and increase defense production, 
we must wipe out these Reds and their 
subversive activities in our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, in this vital hour, we 
should appeal to our President, not as 
Republicans or Democrats, but as Ameri- 
cans, to place none but Americans on 
guard, 





Support for the President 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am taking this brief time to 
appeal to the Congress and the country 
to give real support to our President. We 
have got to win the war, and Roosevelt 
is our leader in this war. We will not 
help to win it by continually attacking 
his actions, his policies, and his ap- 
pointees. 

There are three matters I want to men- 
tion. First, this vicious attack on those 
Roosevelt policies which have helped the 
humble millions in this country. There 
is a great clamor for the total elimination 
of peacetime agencies, the agencies that 
brought school lunches to the children, 
relief to the needy, work to the unem- 
ployed, and to all of us protection against 
ruthless and deceptive financial manip- 
ulation and cut-throat, feudal industrial 
Policies. 

How do we get any nearer to winning 
the war by cutting out school lunches? 
How does dropping a million people from 
W. P. A. and sending them back onto the 
welfare help win the war? How would it 
help to win the war to let the stock mar- 
ket run wild, and the tenant farmers 
starve, and to cut out meat inspections, 
thus exposing our soldiers to the risk of 
eating unfit meat? 

Eliminating the peacetime agencies of 
Government would not help win the war. 
The attack on them is just a renewal of 
the old, reactionary attack on every effort 
President Roosevelt has made in behalf 
of the low-income families of America. 

Second, there is the attack upon the 
men the President appointed. I am all 
for free and constructive criticism. But 
I am against irresponsible and abusive 
attacks on decent Ame.icans. When 
the loyalty of a man like Solicitor Gen- 
eral Charles Fahy is questioned because 
he made anti-Nazi—yes; anti-Nazi— 
speeches, that is an irresponsible and 
abusive attack. When the Dies com- 
mittee demands that a man be dis- 
missed as “a Communist from Pitts- 
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burgh”—and the man is actually a lead- 
ing Catholic layman and Junior Chamber 
of Commerce executive in San Fran- 
cisco—that is an irresponsible and 
abusive attack. Such attacks on the 
men the President trusts are indirect 
attacks on the President himself. They 
should stop, for they are not helping us 
to win the war. 

Third, there are the attacks on the 
conduct of the war itself. Again, con- 
structive criticism is very helpful, in- 
deed. As Father Burke, of Boston Col- 
lege wisely said the other day, fearless 
and competent congressional investiga- 
tions are enormously important at this 
time. The Truman committee in the 
Senate and the Tolan committee in the 
House are doing valuable work. They 
were very influential in getting the War 
Production Board set up and speeding 
up the conversion of industry to a war 
basis. Those are constructive ccm- 
mittees. 

But demands in Congress for “a new 
leadership” now are attacks on the 
President himself. Think how the Ger- 
man radio will use that in its propa- 
ganda broadcasts. Already the German 
radio has gleefully been quoting the 
speeches of Congressman Diss attacking 
the President’s policies. Personal at- 
tacks on the President are not only un- 
warranted and wrong; they play right 
into the hands of our enemies. 

So let us back up Roosevelt. I am 
speaking on a day that comes half- 
way between Lincoln’s birthday and 
Washington’s birthday. Remember how 
snipers sneered at Lincoln—but he won 
out in the end. Remember how the 
connivers and the despairing men told 
Washington the cause was lost—but he 
won out in the end. Lincoln and Wash- 
ington won for America. And so can we 
win—so must we win—united behind 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He is straining 
every nerve and sinew for us. Let us, as 
patriotic Americans, show that we are 
for him. 





Ovr Present Wasteful and Disgraceful 
Marketing and Distributing System Is 
Costing Farmers and Consumers Mil- 
lions Annually 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much these days on the floor of the 
House and in the press, especially the 
large metropolitan newspapers, about the 
farm prices being unreasonable and that 
these prices received by farmers are de- 
stroying the consumers. What a joke. 
Many of those who are engaged in such 
propaganda either do not know what 
they are talking about, or they are con- 
trolled by selfish groups, many of whom 
are nothing but real parasites sapping 
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the very life-blood out of farmers and 
consumers, and have never produced a 
living thing. 

The manner in which farm products 
are marketed in the various large cities 
of this country is nothing but a racket, 
and yet when we attempt to pass legis- 
lation in the House that would be help- 
ful to agriculture there is a great strug- 
gle on the part of those who do not really 
know the facts or who are, as stated, un- 
der the control of these well-organized, 
selfish groups. 

Let me give you an example. When 
a New York City housewife pays 5 or 6 
cents at a corner grocery for a bunch of 
carrots, the farmér who actually grew 
them gets less than a penny as his re- 
turn. Growers in Washington and Ore- 
gon often get only a nickel out of the 30 
or 40 cents spent for a dozen apples in 
a retail store in Chicago, Minneapolis, 
or Philadelphia. During the summer of 
1941 farmers in my district shipped beau- 
tiful cantaloups to market, for instance, 
to the city of Washington, receiving only 
1 cent per cantaloup. In the mean- 
time, here in this great metropolitan 
city, the Capital of the United States, 
consumers were paying 15 cents apiece, 
or two for a quarter. There have been 
many carloads of beautiful watermelons 
shipped from my State to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, selling any- 
where from 60 cents to $1.50 apiece. In 
the meantime, the farmer has been called 
on to pay the freight. Multiply these 
cases by the several million fruit and veg- 
etable growers in this country and the 
tens of millions of customers, and it is 
easy to see why agriculture’s income from 
the sale of these products is ridiculously 
low, especially considering the risk and 
labor involved in production. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the 
marketing of fruits and vegetables, as 
well as many of the major farm products, 
is very far from being established on a 
sound, businesslike basis. In other words, 
the distribution cost is too high. 

According to the information that I 
have, in round figures the American con- 
sumers are today paying about $2,000,- 
000,000 a year for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, but out of this total the farmers 
who grow these products get only about 
$700,000,000. 

It is a known fact that the farm group 
is the only group that does not have any- 
thing to do with the marketing of their 
products. Most of the farmers know very 
little about proper grading of their prod- 
ucts. What they have in mind is the 
largest production possible, with the hope 
that they may be able to secure a price 
that will enable them to continue their 
farming operations. 

While for many years being engaged in 
the general mercantile business, not only 
producing on the farm but buying and 
selling farm products, I am just as help- 
less in securing a fair price for that 
which I produce as any other farmer, in 
that - I have to market my products 
through this old, worn-out, wasteful, and 
disgraceful marketing system. 

During last October I shipped beauti- 
ful beans here to Washington. I re- 
ceived 5 cents per pound for those beans. 
In the meantime they were selling to the 





consuming public at 17% cents per 
pound. 


the control of those whe are en- 
marketing and distributing 
farm products at this time. 

Let me give you a little information 
as to just what I am talking about. 

A carload of oranges comes into met- 
ropolitan New York from one of the great 
groves in the far West. Under old-line 
methods the car goes to a reclassification 
yard in New Jersey, where it is eventually 
switched to a 30-car train and moved to 
the water front. There it is pushed onto 
a car float and ferried across the Hudson 
to the New York wholesale market. Job- 
bers visit the wholesale market, buy parts 
of the carload, put them on trucks, and, 
through heavy city traffic, move them to 
their jobbing stores on Washington 
Street. At this point, buyers for the re- 
tail trade inspect and buy what they 
need, load their oranges onto trucks, and 
take them to the stores. If the store 
happens to be in Jersey City, back they 
go across the Hudson again. 

Cost of the over-all time and money 
burdens—of which this is only one ex- 
ample—on the complete cycle of grow- 
ing and distributing produce is nothing 
short of stupendous. The correction 
must be equally large scale and compre- © 
hensive, and the correction begins with 
the farmers themselves. But farmers 
cannot do it without the assistance of the 
Government along financial lines. 

If agricultural prosperity requires effi- 
cient distribution of highly standardized . 
qualities of fresh fruits and vegetables— 
and I thoroughly believe that it does— 
then the growers have an obligation in 
their own interest and profit to meet the 
requirements of such streamlined distri- 
bution. That, in short, means group ac- 
tion by farmers. To do this they will 
need financing and guidance. 


Today growers realize that it is con- 
trary to their best interests to place too 
much run-of-the-field, run-of-the-or- 
chard, and cull produce on the market. 
Varying types and qualities offered 
in small batches by individual farmers 
mean many buyers and Sellers inspecting 
small units and haggling over small pric- 
ings. Inspections and hagglings cost 
money. 

Compare the efficiency and smaller cost 
of selling where groups of growers com- 
bine to offer their collective output in 
large: controlled units under uniform 
grades and packs, and have effective ma- 
chinery for determining the market value 
of their output. 

Agriculture has long been aware of 
what is required beyond the carloading 
platform. As far back as 1874 the Na- 
tional Grange stated in its declaration 
of purposes that: 

We must dispense with a surplus of middle- 
men not that we are unfriendly to them, but 
we do not need them. Their surplus and 
their exactions diminish our profits. 





In spite of the fact that the great bulk 
of produce marketing is being done by 
costly old-line methods, the opportunity 
-and pattern for progress are readily ap- 
parent. Efficient distribution will solve 
the problem. 

But if we are to deal justly with the 
rapidly expanding fresh fruit and vege- 
table industry which is on its way to be- 
coming agriculture’s top cash income 
item, and if we are to deal justly with 
the Nation’s need, with the growers and 
the consumers, we will modernize dis- 
tribution. 

There is no one that better under- 
stands what I am talking about than 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Na- 
tional Consumers’ Council in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but they are not 
doing anything about it. Rather than 
advocate, in fact demand of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the passage of 
legislation that would bring about an 
up-to-date marketing and distributing 
system, which will mean better prices for 
farmers and lower prices for consumers, 
it appears that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is more interested in holding down 
farm prices, giving these middlemen an 
opportunity of making more money, 
while in the meantime nothing is being 
done to protect the consumer. During 
the last few months I have been wonder- 
ing just who the Secretary of Agriculture 
is interested in, and just who the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is representing. 





Select House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness Makes Recommendation Concern- 
ing Automobiles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Select 
Committee To Conduct a Study and In- 
vestigation of the National Defense Pro- 
gram in Its Relation to Small Business in 
the United States, composed of Repre- 
sentatives ALFRED L. BULWINKLE, North 
Carolina; Epwarp A. KELLY, Illinois, W1L- 
LIAM J. FiTzGERALD, Connecticut; CHARLES 
A, Hatieck, Indiana; Leonarp W. HALL, 
New York; WaLTER C. PLOESER, Missouri; 
and myself, as chairman, made the fol- 
lowing recommendation today relative to 
automobiles and dealers: 

FeBruary 16, 1942. 

The committee met in executive session 
today and adopted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, (1) That automobile -dealers 
desiring to liquidate frozen stocks first at- 
tempt to liquidate such stocks by sale to 
other automobile dealers and that upon sat- 
isfactory showing of inability to sell to other 
automobile dealers the Government agree to 
purchase frozen stocks at a price to cover all 
actual costs of handling such frozen stocks 
and a reasonable profit to the date of liqui- 
dation; and 

“(2) That a satisfactory program of aid in 
the financing of frozen stocks of automobile 
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dealers desiring to stay in business be put 
into immediate effect; and 

“(3) That the Treasury Department grant 
such relief as may be permissible under the 
present tax laws to automobile dealers whose 
stocks have been frozen; and 

“(4) That any rationing program adopted 
for the distribution of automobiles take into 
account the urgent needs of farmers and 
defense workers; and 

“(5) That a Nation-wide survey of the 
facilities of automobile dealers be made, with 
a view to granting such dealers as have 
proper facilities contracts for the manufac- 
ture of small items required by the war 
effort; and 

“(6) That the War Department and the 
Navy Department utilize in every way con- 
sistent with military necessity the facilities 
of automobile dealers for the purpose of stor- 
ing, repairing, and rebuilding military equip- 
ment; and 

“(7) That an effective program for the re- 
habilitation of automobile salesmen, who 
have lost or will lose their jobs as a result of 
the Government’s freezing order, be put into 
immediate effect; be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the desire and hope of 
the committee that the appropriate admin- 
istrative officials of the Government will act 
immediately on the recommendations con- 
tained in this resolution, in order to prevent 
the unnecessary destruction of many thou- 
sands of small business units throughout the 
United States, and the chairman is directed 
to communicate this resolution to the follow- 
ing officers of the, Government: The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Chairman of 
the War Production Board, the Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration, the 
Federal Loan Administrator, and the Federal 
Security Administrator.” 





Sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Griffin (Ga.) Daily News of February 11, 
1942: 

GOOD EVENING 
(By Quimby Melton) 

The picture from the Far East today is 
black as midnight. As Good Evening is 
written (noon) there is only fragmentary 
news from Singapore. Tokyo claims the 
Japs are already in the city. London claims 
that a counterattack has driven the Japs back 
@ little. 

But the fall of Singapore seems to be a 
matter of only a few days or hours. It is en- 
tirely possible, that our latest news dispatch 
received just before we go to press and pub- 
lished in another column may bring this bad 
news. 

And what word there is from the Philip- 
pines indicates that the time is drawing near 
when brave General MacArthur and his small 
weary army will have to retire from Bataan 
Peninsula to Corregidor fortress in Manila 
Bay. They’ve put up as brave a fight as his- 
tory has ever recorded—but even bravery of 
the MacArthur type can’t stand indefinitely 
against overwhelming opposition. 

When and if Singapore falls and Mac- 
Arthur has to withdraw to the fortress there 
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will be a lot of howling and pessimistic 
statements. But these two events, as grave 
as they will be, will not mean that the fight- 
ing in the Pacific has wound up. 

We believe, and we don’t pose as an expert, 
that Australia and Hawaii will become the 
advance posts of the United Nations—will 
hold fast against Axis attacks and will be the 
jumping off point for the counteroffensive 
that will eventually recapture all the lost 
territory and wind up in the Japs being 
whipped. 

It may take a long time to do this—but it 
will be done if our people realize we have a 
man-size job on our hands, forget everything 
but winning this war, and stop bickering, 
quarreling, thinking first of ourselves, and 
actually get on an all-out war program. 

We shudder to think what may be the re- 
sult, however, if we continue to follow the 
will-o’-the-wisp of complacency. 

One way we can jump into the thick of 
the fray is to immediately increase our pur- 
chase of defense bonds and stamps. 

Ely Callaway, fourth district chairman of 
the defense bond sales committee, has pro- 
pesed that every man, woman, and child im- 
mediately buy at least one bond or one 
stamp. Tahis will make them stockholders in 
Uncle Sam, preferred. 

Spalding County has a chance to become 
the first county in America to go over the 
top 100 percent on bonds and stamps. 
Those who want to help Uncle Sam are 
urged not to wait until canvassers call on 
them to buy stamps and bonds, but to go to 
the post office, the banks, or the savings and 
loan association and buy them. 

Every dime invested in defense stamps, 
every dollar invested in defense bonds, will 
help make Uncle Sam strong enough to win 
this war. 

There is no time now for slackers, and 
those who refuse to buy these stamps and 
bonds certainly fall in that classification. 





Government Receipts, Expenditures, and 
the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to leave given me to 
extend my remarks, I include the follow- 
ing letter and statements from the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury rela- 
tive to Federal finances. The state- 
ments comprise the data which I have 
been inserting each month to keep the 
House advised of the Government’s fi- 
nancial situation as reflected by the ac- 
counts of the Treasury Department. 
The information now filed brings the 
data for the current fiscal year up to the 
end of last January and shows the esti- 
mated situation with respect to the next 
fiscal year as it exists at this time. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 13, 1942. 

My Dear Mr. CHarrMaNn: By direction of 
the Secretary and pursuant to your letter of 
September 25, 1941, I am enclosing here- 
with the following statements: 

Statement No. I: General budget sum- 
mary—Receipts and expenditures, showing 
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(1) Budget estimates for the fiscal years 1942 
and 1943 (as reflected in 1943 Budget) and 
actual figures for the fiscal year 1941, and (2) 
actual figures for the first 7 months of each 
of the fiscal years 1941 and 1942. 

Statement No. II: Effect on the public debt 
of financing the deficit, showing (1) esti- 
mated amounts for the fiscal years 1942 and 
1943 (as reflected in 1943 Budget) and actual 
figures for the fiscal year 1941, and (2) actual 
figures for the tirst 7 months of each of the 
fiscal years 1941 and 1942. This statement 
shows the extent to which the net deficit has 
been met through borrowings and changes 
in the Treasury's cash balance. It also shows 
the debt at the beginning and the close of 
each period. 

Statement No. III: Statutory debt limita- 
tion, showing the amount of the debt out- 
standing which is subject to the debt limita- 
tion and the balance of the borrowing au- 
thority, i. e., the amount of additional debt 
which may be issued pursuant to existing 
limitations. 
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No. I. 

Statement No. V: Obligations of corpora. 
tions and credit agencies teed as to 
principal and interest as of January 31, 1942: 
This statement shows the contingent liabili- 
ties of the Government; that is, the out- 
standing securities issued by corporations 
and credit agencies which are guaranteed by 
the United States as to principal and interest. 

Statement No. VI: Combined statement of 
assets and liabilities of governmental cor- 
porations and credit agencies as of December 
31, 1941, based upon the latest official reports 





received by the Treasury: This statement 
shows the total assets of such corporations 
and agencies, the liabilities (including re- 
serves), and their net worth. The liabilities 
are segregated according to obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States and obligations 
not so guaranteed. The net worth is classi- 
fied as to the amounts of the Government's 
proprietary interest and of the proprietary 
interests not owned by the Government. The 
total of interagency interests of all corpora- 
tions and agencies included in this statement 
is also shown. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 
estimates of receipts, expenditures, 
and net deficits used in statements I, IT, and 
IV are the President's estimates contained in 
the Budget for the fiscal year 1943. 
Very truly yours, 
D. W. BEtt, 


Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. CLarENcE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee on 
_Appropriations, Washington, D.C. 


I. General Budget summary 1—recetpts and expenditures 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements, i. e., checks paid by the Treasurer of the United States. (In millions of dollars)| 








July 1 to Jan, 31 







Classification 

























Receipts: 
TRIO TI ooo on aint g nop wiv onne eesti giegtinealt cmematinps sdiatiistanhtnseaia niente ne ete ee bea 
ne Oe! PIR Fa RS. 
‘Taxes under Social Security Act.-_....--.-.----.. ocvescebdedsccehuabciondssucne}eensadtadouatcaiyl 
Taxes mpen carriers and Chole GUNQlaGPees. .... conse crcksundéunnionecspunceussiwccscedsbieenelcouséne 
OUI, ecsiennieiesenneesintibin: archer te ers coin eerie hte cesta ted 
Return of surplus funds from Government corporations *......-...-.-.--.------ 22+ ne nn enn n ween nn [ance nen-------]enenceee------ 
OGG... adn nonce. concccesseecnsecocenncusss do unniuisdsenaucaeg yt hidmaibasnnivdedinadadiaaial 
TR TE Soccer socor cp stiaieniintane cei die ii eae ieee ee es, 
Less: Net amounts transferred to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund_.-- 
PONE CRE nino pccicwn pits cteweceescejhiccncbbapenpnandaniapasebasghineetakenanbiial 
Expenditures: 
Departinental.......cnqeacncsenerancennenncessnspecsbodpantedntibselgh dank aseadaadie €745. 5 ® 805, 2 
Re BENT cccncccciancidnnasnanhibhatiiintpipehpiahehtintaganntigebiihtmeinendbmamsitanhinll 770. 5 1,008. 6 
National defense: 
We consis cnnbsinocnnnquennnenpuntibbhnnnph dabenteasncandnnikidagicinnsciaasddlliactate 18, 618. 6 11, 622. 2 3, 635. 5 
DO waco pisiapgurcpoceemvendgntédimbatnnnhvnnnadepesdnimahnmainmaiicn iid cule adee 6, 849. 0 5, 774.0 2, 266. 4 
I OI I ic ccsin cs ash ocenllkshgeiibeetpemnicntaglinenasalitlita aliaaludadtinin a pein beagle tedibidel 7, 500. 0 8, 500.0 21.4 
Federal Security Agency.........-......- peer nccwveccnccccusoupaguednbdenbdassnpdbeceoceaevestia 149. 3 159.1 108.0 
Nationa] defense housing, etc. (Federal Works Agency) ..............-------.----+----------e-- 497.0 463. 0 42.0 
SCGRRas Geeaen Teens vee Gee © VONIOOL. id... .cncedbeepaccsaktemacanseremennennbnmebenl 232.0 382.3 103. 1 
I i vii g tuhtntcinesdentistiincncemencobncncsccenhsdsabnet age nusdikebadsdaaamneel 34.9 32.5 17.5 
De. See COIN = nn  enmntidlioabine ss stupadeniasennanale diane ekatiiiane! Methamsieiistensiaaliid 1, 675. 3 680. 3 4.8 
De CRI gp esis inctnencbetiieadcaticenpihapebaniancnupebeyantickunbiaeste 17,000. 0 ER Itittthbtwind idan lweccctance-ohtndcnanapiogsis 
CREP GEIR... nc cnsicnntntnnccciiyeesartniadiicimndunadainiumininancmibienest-atidiaiimmetimas iene eemin 230. 9 383. 4 
DURE. den dncencitpibulanduiencieibtinipnadsiitamaiial dedi painnnacgpetietinicaetcadddimait 52, 786. 2 
Reetomneet ais Git a as cctcntihitn encom ceeded initindiaien st aseiamaiiiiente ia a tee a eee if 1,750.0 
PeGelll £00 DARED .. cccwpecncdsvincsntcoccscictpediathadladinbiateniy bench adenine 5.7 
PeGeinl DAG DONDE scccecticwnacinnadastinctbbcantcphitinasns biihebuadinbiaihiiids slmitstinnniiet ath 689. 2 
Ne re I ii cman ccahuccancnestinad cbscbninbeeubetiindiibbeatdinh iaaniemien aia. 627.2 
Ted VE BIG bin cn mtecbdtidocktpctenmebsapachutditlnndinktinnctctinlekihatipeipsill 145. 0 
Veins. RG ENE, « ch pnishvoganctpenibbtncutauhshudnteictambilamnicnmpionns delimited siawall 567. 6 
RE Ol BR BI io seit dicts = Baten om bce calcein aban a oieniemsiaa imap a hninmanial 421.6 
Return of surplus funds from Government corporations ........-...2-2 eee en ene cee eee e ence nnn wee |occcecee------Jecceeees------ 
BD CES 55 aha Senddcocnidbnbsnus tbo cdsntansasthndnbedbebtecadelind eth ke Ane en eee e 419.5 * 209. 
Total expenditures, excluding debt retirement... ... 2.2.2... - cece c en enn ene n ence nneennee-eee- 58, 928. 0 14, 110.7 6, 251.6 
Budeot Geficit under present tax legistatlon ......o conn cncncencdcicdancssvbedensiedanbcscbennbndecibea 42, 440. 8 9, 367. 2 2, 987. 2 
Ressipts teas peepeees Bik MN occa ncn cncncnscccgdntccwedudedbbascietmedbbanlblaidecsbidin BIND. 1. nccacmddcuncslewbaiehushs Pivalubncheibalda Le inbhoeainaumsion 
Budget deficit under proposed tax legislation... ..........2.--2 2.222 eee eee eee eee ene e eee 35, 440. 8 9, 367, 2 2, 987.2 
Debt cetieeent «.2.w ccteeisivvics vicciibnttihinsassankigtubtihadustnistchasenbndbadeuaesddndicieduale 100.0 73.1 41.0 
Grete GeO... ccusicicindscenticmeansateqescseticnamnnatdocinlainilel aavkimiteehavetieiabiaadinea 35, 540. 8 9, 440.3 3, 028, 2 








1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- 


sarily add to totals 
11943 Budget. 


* Expenditures for nationa. defense shown in this column are revised to include all 


items classified as such in the 1943 Budget. 


‘Effect is not given in this column to revision of nationa! defense expenditures 
reflected in this statement for the full fiscal year 1941, such figures not being available on 


a monthly basis 


6 Includes estimates shown in 1943 Budget as “‘supplemental.’”’ 


1? Includes national defense expenditures augmenting regular activities. 


* Excludes departmental ex 


modity stamps, and forest 


nditures, Surplus Marketing Administration com- 
and trails 


* Expenditures included in totals for Departmental, Federa) Security Agency, and 


all other. See note 7. 


ut Credits, deduct. 


+ Represents returns pursuant to the President’s program for the fisca] year 1941. 


1° Exclusive of national defense activities included with national] defensc above. 
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11. Effect on the public debt of financing the deficit * 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. (In millions of dollars)] 












































Full fiscal years July 1 to Jan, 31 
Classification Budget estimate: 3 

Net deficit (statement I)_.....--..-.-..--.. inalisheiiedniie eal Se ee einen aie ess ate etal 35, 440. 8 18, 631. 8 2, 987. 2 
Changes in cash accounts during a 

Add: Increase in general fund balance during period_.............-.-...-.-2..------20------------- 12.6 38.0 134.3 

Dennen enn a es siti cba 35, 453. 4 18, 623. 8 3, 121.5 

Add; Excess ofexpenditures over receipts in trust accounts, etc., during period..............---.----- 4, 355. 4 3, 027. 0 $212.0 

Total financed by increase in public debt §...........----- 2-2-2 e een eee e eee eee -- 39, 808. 8 21, 650. 8 2, 909. 5 

Ee IN te UNNI © FOG ici ieee Sn ckcecccccedancnanccdecctcesccesceenne 70, 612, 2 48, 961. 4 42, 967.5 









Io ce shinee Sig ond ounaneennpenaiilieeaesiese 110, 421. 0 70, 612, 2 





1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- Fiscal] year 1943 (estimated). .........-.-------.---2-------- nee $4, 368, 000, 000 
-arily add to totals IRE BARN Be IN oes ininekca bueeckc ond osenadacsbondnncce 3, 019, 000, 000 
21943 Budget. Fiscal year 1941 (actual) _........... Sil anscicesdliiaicu dabei eka 197, 416, 250 
3 Decrease, deduct. July 1, 1941, to Jan. 31, 1842 (actual) ...............-...-.--...--. 1, 674, 825, 750 
4 Excess of receipts over expenditures, deduct. July 1, 1940, to Jan. 31, 194] (actual). -.....-....-..-.--.-2.---.-. 40, 260, 750 


5 Includes amounts necessary to cover total net advances from Treasury to govern- 
mental] corporations during the following periods: 


III. Statutory debt limitation! 
{Under sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended as of Jan. 31, 1942. (In millions of dollars)] 





Cn a a ie ils teh aa seule aisha sda ob a iret ae baidi a dpedibedtteebimdnnwns weswed 65, 000. 0 
Deduct: 
Gross public debt outstanding, Jan. 31, 1942.........-..--___... Ns hea SN ee Rds ina PC anal Sala eg 60, 011. 6 
Unearned discount on United States Savings Bonds (difference between current redemption value and maturity value)...............-.-...-----.-...-- 1, 641.7 
61, 653.3 
SNe Se eens TOE SRI 0 I ii is ics 5. cp dankomenecedospebbadtabeeonnesenendbocerbaanedipeectercanimmaceess 567.9 
Neen ee ne one ee a ee ek umnvainwals thudenbibedrddamagddutne pinatidcesnaczacconcaswes 61, 085.3 
Ne ee a ee ee a eh decbenbebbcsrabeenneescecebasadauasebpesedchecnusessen 3, 914.7 


‘Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not necessarily add to totals. 


IV. General fund balance! 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. (In millions of dollars) ] 





Full fiscal years July 1 to Jan, 31 















Classification Budget estimatcs ? 


Actual, Actual, fiscal | Actual, fisca! 

























1941 year 1942 year 1941 
Balance in general fund at beginning o pcriod: 
Oe oe cimummene 1, 162.8 1, 884. 6 1, 162, 8 
Increment on gold. 142.8 143, 2 142.8 
Seigniorage (silver) 6204 | 05. 585.2 605. 4 585. °: 
FE i ie rca ote ew cewecccencencee 1, 890. 7 2, 633. 2 1, 890, 7 
Increases: Borrowings—net increase in public debt *............----.--.-.------- A caniadiciadiimmpumarp igen 5, 993. 9 11, 050. 2 2, 909. 5 
7, 884. 6 13, 683. 4 4, 800. 2 
Decreases: 
Net deficit (statement I).._............ . 5, 103. 4 9, 367, 2 2, 987, 2 
Net expenditures, trust accounts, etc 148.1 1, 366. 0 4212.0 
Balance in genera! fund at end o: period 2, 633. 2 2,950.1 | 2,025.0 
Analysis o/ general fund balances at end of period: 
pS I SIRS TS Ce FS Bay SP LF REE ol Satan pene boo ee NE 1, 884. 6 2, 190. 8 1, 282.5 
SN a eh Rea, lanbcitantbideaaben 143. 2 143.4 143.0 
Nn dae eth naledees . 605. 4 616. 0 599. 4 
lil adiiiactini Ande tindintnidttitaaneryt<0~-kee~innghiiensecseatispanpsiontiinmlcyyitel 2, 633, 2 | 2, 950. 1 | 2, 025. 0 
! Figures in this statement have becn rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- Fiséal your 106: (eatimnated) —..- <<<. noes ceo sccs eect eel $3, 019, 000, 000 
carily add to totals. SANORS WONT ROG COteY iio 5 Sain shngdnnn sib csndghnbibaniesa 197, 416, 250 


21943 Budget. July 1, 1941, to Jan. 31, 1942 (actual)_. - 1,674, 825, 750 
‘ Includes amounts necessary to cove: tota. net advances from Treasury to govern- July 1, 1940, to Jan. 31, 1941 (actual) _. eae gen cage ots 40, 260, 750 
mental corporations during the following periods: 4 Net receipts add. 
BUPOe PORE BEEP CRI nin inne cnn pnbcmacwecdncdiseecestsads ‘4, 368, 000, GOO 


V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and interest as of Jan. 31, 19421 
[In millions of dollars} 

















Outstanding obligations 2 
Corporation or agency —- 
y Total Matured 3 Unmatured 

Ne ee ee nen a i es Lenina 2, 650. 0 701, 1 0.1 701.1 
Sr et can tanosmanddannancondssedenaaoaccmeaci@caesobadscnmas 2, 000. 0 960. 3 23.3 937.0 
I dk a inh aad ve tial subeddddwepa dbeepbie da wubteidesdaseniilibtadtcucs 44, 300.0 20. 4 2 20. 2 
as senesced sie tiiladaicltaiia Ks ule ie iiabilins tn thetiaginig witsniepiceanlianntelaanp 54, 750. 0 2, 415. 6 6. 6 2, 408.9 
SO el eeetina scales pee eden eager aor abl deemsaimmatinenn omen enteauremieoainaas °8, 878.0 1, 493. 8 2.3 1, 491.5 
I en oo, oo das enukceusoudes dus debellthdddesnwdsasadsbebalsdsbcleadoolenucsucebiaeds EE Wink iticiehacin datmoaupbresdtocancds Sots ais 
i I oak elma Ld dala al ache chided balek ga bkaemagnlintemen 800. 0 SBE... datds dicks. 114.2 
Tae si a a el raeatecines nth es kemeitn ali demnpinans dioosibenpittintie aiimpiicaalieeitemenatiie as DN RIS io a dite Selb nateihis slind ofan adiat ine 
SOUND SIA TIER ax oe sin eelpajeionnninandeeinticih’pilipitnsttt inten won wana nnasnwtitomdepitienesnessetiniiilchedinartes | -maadenbeneis Ww 5, 705. 4 | 32.5 | 5, 672.8 
1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- _—its outstanding bonds by an amount equal to the amount of the bonds to be retired 

sarily add to totals. which would not affect the net amount outstanding after June 13, 1936. : 
2 Exclusive of obligationsowned by the Treasury. * Includes al’ amounts of cutstanding loans and commitments unde. indefinite 


3 Funds have been deposited with the Treasurer of the United States for payment ot authorizations. : E 
all obligations guaranteed by the United States, representing outstanding matured 7 Exclusive o: $8,300,000 issued on the credit of the United States and held by the 


principal amountin to $32.5 miilion and interest of $3.1 million. ; Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

‘Limit oi authority to insure mortgages. This amount may be increased by § The limit of $800,000,000 on the amount o/ issues may be increased only by the 
£1,000,000,C06 upon approval by the President. Debentures may be issued and ten mount of issues for refunding purposes. ; : . 
dered only in exchange for insured property acquired through foreclosure. * Limit which may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring of 

6 The corporation was authorized to issue bonds for an amount not to exceed $4,750.0 mortgages and the issuanceof debentures. : 
millions to be exchanged or sold to obtain funds for financing home mortgage leans or for 10 The total amount of assets of these corporations and agencies is in excess o/ the total 


the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its authority to make loansexpired amount of liabilities, including obligations guaranteed by the United States. (See 
on June 13, 1936, and the above limit may only be increased for the purposesofretiring statement VI.) 
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VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit agencies as of Dec. 31, 1941} 




























{In millions of dollars} 
Assets Liabilities Net worth 

Exclusive of | Due from Due to Government 

amounts due | Govern- | Obligations) “oor porations and other. 

from Govern- | ment cor by the ncies including 

natoune | ma | Waaes reser ves 

rations and and States 3 
agencies 
Consmodity Oredit Odepoeratiot... «ncdcnnconaccnsustitiinantmepecoasiocicece 305. 7 
Federal Farm M ) INI... nancnnsnliiivh dnmacadientalsinniidiea 60. 8 
ES RES het SS Se ee, i 5.3 
Home Owners’ SINE 2. nh. ncuiccnstintiihinis tnwebubalbdinmemeiloeeatak 56. 1 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation................-.---ceecec---<----e0-- 318. 4 
Tennessee Valley Authority........ eg ee 22.6 
U. 8. Housing Authority--.......... ao . MS Boies 6.6 
U. 8. Maritime Commission... ; Seok EO i oa tanner aie 489. 4 
DRIES Cane, DOM io. .  cceniscnctucccnocieccsbewsbanencthbitinuenet ~ See. oe eee 1, 797.3 
SET UR iin. a cen titrtiidicttdelig ts aii cccnidecniniicnittegss Vk ee cegiaeae eaten A ei 1, 104.9 
III cisoseessspsinpsiadashsnensthnaitateictaneedineil gE oh lich ae aaa 4, 167.1 
Less: Interagency interest shown above........-...cceccccccnccsecccecesee-|--------------| 3, 387.4 |--.-----.---| —1, 279.0} 1,603.6 }............ 
I ism ccseintsibitsis imsessiciinteielicadcgianeahalaianian i at i aie a 4, 167.1 











1 Figures in this statement have beer rounded to nearest million and wil] not neces- 


sarily add to totals. 


3 Includes capita! stock and paid-in surplus o} Governmen. corporationsand agencies 


Includes principal and accrued interest. 


‘This is exclusive of the amount of the Government's financiai interest in these 
agencies on account of obligations held by the Treasury and included as liabilities 
under the caption ‘‘Due to Government corporations and agencies—Treasury.”’ 

‘ Includes amounts due to Treasury Department and other covernmenta) depart 


Pensions for Congressmen 
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ments not listed in this statement from sovernmental corporations and credit agencies. 


6 Includes items referred to in note 3 


was nothing in the title of the bill to in- 
dicate that it had any reference to retire- 
ment pay for the President, Vice Presi- 
dent, the members of the Cabinet, and 


Note.—The foregoing figures are compiled from tatest reports received by the Treas 
ury Department from the respective corporations and agencies. 
ing obligations guaranteed by the United States differ from those shown in table V 
for the reason that they are stated in this table as of Dec. 31, 1941, instead of Jan. 31, 
1942, and include accrued interest. 


The amounts cover- 


St. Lawrence Propaganda 
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or Members of Congress. A short explana- ao 
tion was made by the author of the bill, 
HON. EVAN HOWELL but no specific reference was made to the HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 
OF ILLINOIS inclusion of these elective officials. In OF NEW YORE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my owr re- 
marks in the Recorp on the recently en- 
acted law providing pensions for Con- 
gressmen. For my part, I am opposed to 
this type of legislation. 

The American press has been almost 
unanimous in its protest against this law 
as it now stands, and the American people 
themselves have been justifiably con- 
cerned. 

Principal criticism has been based on 
the manner in which the bill was passed 
through the House, the allowing of re- 
tirement pay to elective officers, includ- 
ing Members of Congress, and the ex- 
penditure of any money at this time not 
needed for vital Government activity and 
our all-out war effort. 

The bill was on what is known as the 
House Consent Calendar, where ordi- 
narily only noncontroversial measures 
are placed. Thus bills on the Consent 
Calendar do not require debate and do 
not necessitate a roll call. The Consent 
Calendar is called on the first and third 
Mondays in each month; that is, the 
Speaker calls the bills on the calendar in 
numerical order. Certain House Mem- 
bers are designated to watch this particu- 
lar calendar. Any Member can object to 
the consideration of any bill on it, and 
when this happens the bill is not con- 
sidered. 

The bill pertaining to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, now more popularly 
known as the pension-for-Congressmen 
bill, was 1 of 40 on the House Consent 
Calendar when it was called for con- 
sideration on December 1, 1941. There 


short, the bill was not objected to and it 
passed the House. 

Personally, I am not eligible for any 
pension as the new law sets 5 years’ con- 
tinuous service as the qualification re- 
quirement, but even aside from any con- 
sideration of direct personal benefits to 
myself, I feel the principle involved is 
much more important and that it is a 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution 
for any Congress to vote a pension system 
applicable to itself, or for any President 
to approve a measure granting himself a 
life pension. 

Even had pensions for Congressmen 
appeared justified after full and open 
debate, I still do not think the bill should 
have been passed at a time when our Na- 
tion is involved in a World War, and 
when there are sO many urgent de- 
mands being made on the taxpayers gen- 
erally. 

Now that the real nature and signifi- 
cance of this act is understood, I favor its 
immediate and unqualified repeal. Only 
by such action can leaders of Congress 
hope to restore to the American people 
the confidence needed if the processes of 
our representative Government are to be 
continued. 


I feel that the passage of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act in its present 
form was untimely, unjustified, and un- 
warranted. I am confident that a ma- 
jority of the Members of the House will 
support this view if given an opportunity 
to vote on the removal of that section 
pertaining to retirement pay for elected 
national officials. 


Congress deserves much of its present 
censure if it does not give consideration 
immediately to the repeal of this section. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Traffic World for February 
14, 1942. This is an influential trade 
paper published in Chicago not in the 
interest of the railroads but in the in- 
terest of shippers, for the ~1.0st part. It 
covers the transportation field very well. 
It is frequently critical of railroad prac- 
tices and policies, and it is in no sense a 
partisan journal. 

This editorial is rather an interesting 
discussion. It refers to a statement put 
in the Recorp by Judge MANSFIELD which 
is rather misleading, although, of course, 
the judge did not intend that it should 
have this effect. I thought possibly this 
editorial from the Traffic World might 
be of interest to the Members of the 
House. 


ST. LAWRENCE PROPAGANDA 


In extension of remarks in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp, Chairman MANSFIELD, of the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, has 
made an attack on propagandists against 
the St. Lawrence waterway project in which 
he quotes from a Brookings Institution book 
written by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president 
of the institution, and others, entitled “The 
St. Lawrence Navigation and Power Project.” 

Dr. Moulton, says Chairman MANsFIELp, 
has been regarded by the opponents of water- 
way transportation as the highest possible 
authority on that subject and is the author 
of books and essays in support of the railroad 
point of view with reference to inland navi- 
gation. The propagandists of the railroad 
point of view, however, will probably never 
attempt to quote him again on the subject 
of the St. Lawrence waterway, says Mr. Mans- 





FIELD, because of two paragraphs appearing 

in the Moulton book. Referring to the book 

as ” Mr. MANSFIELD says it “completely 

e contention of the railroads with 
reference to the St. Lawrence.” 

In view of the facts about this situation, 
the charitable view would be that Chairman 

- MANSFIELD never saw the Moulton book, but 
merely received two paragraphs taken from 
it by a prowaterway propagandist who “put 
one over” on the chairman. 

The book is not a “recent” publication. 
It was published in 1929 (see Traffic World, 
July 27, 1929, p. 213). In addition to Dr. 
Moulton, the authors are Charles S. Morgan 
and Adah L. Lee. The quoted paragraphs 
appear in chapter IX, Relation to Railway 
Rate Control. In them the statements are 
made that the waterway would not seriously 
affect the financial position of .American rail- 
roads because the diversion of traffic from 
the railroads would be small—less than 2 
percent of the total traffic now (1928) car- 
ried by the railroads of the eastern district— 
and that the loss of revenues involved clearly 
should not be a matter of vital concern to 
the railroads. A further statement is that 
the rail carriers having their eastern termini 
at Lake Michigan or Lake Superior ports 
would not be adversely affected in any de- 
gree by the construction of the waterway, 
but, on the contrary, would stand to benefit 
as the waterway proved effective. 

These are the statements that caused 
Chairman Mansfield to welcome Dr Moulton 
into the ranks of the advocates of construc- 
tion of the waterway. Wedon’t think Chair- 
man Mansfield will be so happy about the 
situation he has brought out—in part—if he 
reads the following conclusions of Dr. 
Moulton and the other authors set forth on 
pages 233, 234, 238, and 239 of the book: 

“Our analysis has shown that the conges- 
tion of railroad traffic immediately after the 
war which played so important a part in 
promoting interest in the St. Lawrence 
waterway project has completely disappeared, 
and that there is no great likelihood that 
railway service will prove inadequate during 
the next decade or so. It has also been 
demonstrated that the St. Lawrence. water- 
way, because of its seasonal closing and rela- 
tively restricted carrying capacity, would not 
constitute the most satisfactory or most eco- 
nomical means of relieving traffic congestion, 
should it develop in the future. 

“Similarly, we have found that the con- 
tention that the waterway is necessary to 
control railroad rates is quite without foun- 
dation. Not only would it be a relatively in- 
effective agency for the regulation of 
railroad rates, but it would constitute an un- 
scientific method as compared with that 
afforded by regulation through the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. If, in the in- 
terests of the general welfare, it is deemed 
necessary to reduce freight rates on certain 
commodities moving between the Middle 
West and the Atlantic seaboard, the Com- 
mission can reduce them directly. Specially 
low schedules on certain export traffic have, 
in fact, been established, and the policy can 
be extended, if desirable. Such loss in rail- 
road revenues as may be involved could be 
compensated for by slight rate advances in 
the rates on other traffic or otherwise at a 
social cost that would be negligible in com- 
parison with that involved in constructing 
a waterway as a potential competi- 
tor, er e-® 

“In concluding this discussion of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, it is desirable to point 
out why waterways genetally have come to 
command widespread popular support. The 
movement for waterway improvements. is 
based on the conviction that transportation 
over canals and canalized rivers, like that on 
the high seas, is very much cheaper than 
transportation by rail. This conviction 1s, 
however, the outgrowth of a wholly fallacious 
comparison of transportation rates supposed 
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to show that a dollar will carry a ton of traf- 
fic many times as far over a canal or river as 
it will over a railway. The fallacy lies in the 
fact that the water rates cover only a portion 
of the costs. * * * The enormous over- 
head costs incident to the construction and 
the maintenance of the waterway have thus 
been shifted from the shipper to the tax- 
payer. These taxes are costs of transporta- 
tion quite as much as were the tolls which 
the shippers formerly paid. The railways, on 
the other hand, have to make rates sufficient 
to cover much more than the cost of moving 
trains over a given route. * * * Thus @ 
citation of rail and water rates as evidence of 
comparative transportation costs is a pure 
fallacy. If a railroad were freed from all in- 
terest, dividend, and maintenance charges, 
and from taxes as well, rates to shippers 
could obviously be greatly reduced. Such a 
subsidy from the taxpayers would not, how- 
ever, decrease the inclusive cost of shipping 
goods; it would only shift the burden of a 
large part of the cost from those who receive 
the direct benefits of the transportation 
service to the taxpayers in general. In con- 
nection with waterways, this fundamental 
fact is commonly completely ignored. Only 
when all elements of cost, whether contrib- 
uted by the taxpayers or the shippers, are 
included in cost computations will it be 
possible to determine what transportation 
projects are economically justifiable and 
what ones are economically wasteful.” 

Dr. Moulton and his associates expose the 
waterway di of 1929 and of 1942. 
Their statements about the St. Lawrence 
project and general comment about water- 
way improvements show that they are men- 
tally honest. We're glad that Chairman 
MANSFIELD, with the St. Lawrence issue now 
before Congress for decision, quoted the two 
paragraphs and directed attention again to 
the Moulton book. It should be used to good 
effect by those who know that this project is 
not among those waterway projects that can 
be economically justified. There is more in 
it than we have indicated. For instance: 
“Thus, in order to effect a reduction of 4 cents 
a@ bushel in the cost of moving grain, taxpay- 
ers in general would have to contribute ap- 
proximately 11 cents a bushel.” 

Somebody played a mean trick on Chair- 
man Mansrie_p—if our charitable assumption 
is correct. If it is not, then he tried to play 
a dirty trick himself. In either case, he is 
“hoist by his own petard.” 





River and Harbor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BraDLEy], 
on January 29 and on February 6, placed 
extensions of remarks in the Recorp con- 
cerning a bill which recently passed the 
Senate providing for a new lock in the 
channel at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. As a 
part of the gentleman’s remarks he in- 


_ Serted certain newspaper articles reflect- 


ing upon me as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. I would, 
of course, have paid no attention to these 
newspaper comments if they had not been 
inserted in the Recorp. 

The clipping inserted on January 29 is 
from a Washington newspaper and in 
part as follows: 
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The Senate has passed a bill authorizing 
the $8,000,000 expenditure. If the bill could 
become law at once, the new lock could be 
in use by late summer. The possibility of an 
interruption of traffic through the Soo would 
be greatly decreased. As a measure of in- 
surance against a national disaster, prompt 
enactment of this bill is imperative. 

But it is stuck fast in the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. Representative 
MANSFIELD, of Texas, chairman of that com- 
mittee, is for the new Soo lock. But he in- 
sists that it must be considered merely as 
one of the many projects in the billion- 
dollar omnibus rivers and harbors measure. 
And, so far, he has successfully blocked the 
efforts of other Members to submit the lock 
authorization separately for quick action by 
the House. 

Mr. MANSFIELD’s omnibus measure contains 
many pork-barrel items which Congress cer- 
tainly should not approve. Obviously, he be- 
lieves that the pork-barrel items will have a 
better chance of going through if they are 
tied up with the Soo lock and other sound 
and necessary projects. But while Congress 
considers the omnibus measure, precious time 
will be lost. The expansion of steel produc- 
tion will be delayed. The danger of an in- 
terruption to Soo traffic will be prolonged. 

We should not like to carry the responsi- 
bility Mr. Mansrietp is taking upon him- 
self. 


Mr. Speaker, the clipping inserted on 
February 6, is from a Cleveland news- 
paper, and is, in part, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, February 2.—One of the few 
streaks of “lean” in the $1,000,000,000-pork- 
barrel bill reported out of the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee is the $8,000,000 
project for a new lock in the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal. 

Congressman JOSEPH MANSFIELD (Democrat, 
Texas), chairman of the committee, has re- 
fused to permit the “Soo” item to be taken 
from thé omnibus bill and submitted to the 
House as a separate unit. His reluctance is 
understandable when some other projects in 
the bill are examined. The Soo item is one 
of the projects which will attract votes on the 
floor because most Members of the House 
realize its importance to the war-produc- 
tion program and would hesitate to vote 
against it, no matter how much “pork” they 
would have to swallow along with it. 


Mr. Speaker, the charges made against 
me in these publications are wholly un- 
true. Just why they should have been 
written: is an anomaly unexplained. I 
have never done the authors an injury. 
I do not even know them, and théy do 
not know me. -Certainly there must have 
been some motivative influence some- 
where that prompted these false charges. 
As they have been made public, the pub- 
lic ought to know the whole truth. 

Instead of blocking action on the Soo 
lock as charged, I have done a great deal 
to promote action for it. I presided over 
the committee on February 11, 1941, 
when the original resolution for its inves- 
tigation was adopted, and which was at 
the instance of my good friend Judge 
CuLkKin. I presided over the committee 
during the hearings, and on August 8, 
1941, when it was adopted in the St. Law- 
rence seaway project. I presided over the 
committee during the hearing and on 
September 23, 1941, when it was adopted 
the second time and placed in the bill as 
a separate project, independent of the 
St. Lawrence. 

It now has a status never before given 
to any other project in our history of 
river and harbor legislation. This latter 
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action was requested by the Lake Car- 
riers Association, who were opposing the 
St. Lawrence seaway. I also have in my 
Possession a letter thanking me for it 
from the President of one of the great 
railway systems. It was exactly what the 
promoters of the lock wanted done. 

After the Soo lock project was em- 
braced twice in the general bill a separate 
and individual hill for its adoption was 
passed by the Senate. It was referred to 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee under 
the rules. I called it to the attention of 
the committee. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BenDErR] asked that it be favor- 
ably reported. I told him that it was con- 
trary to the practice of the committee, 
after we had reported a bill to the House 
to then report separate bilis for any of 
the projects embraced in it. A quorum 
Was not present and the meeting was 
postponed. 

A few days later I received a letter 
from Hon. Donald Nelson reqt iting fa- 
vorable action on the Senate bill. I at 
once called a meeting of the committee 
and requested that favorable report be 
made upon the Senate bill in response to 
the request of Mr. Nelson, who is in 
charge of war production. A decided ma- 
jority of the members present opposed 
my recommendation. Mr. BENDER, who 
made the motion for favorable report of 
the bill, was not present, and his office 
reported that he was not in the city. We 
then agreed to postpone action for a few 
days and have all members of the com- 
mittee notified. This was done. On the 
day before the time set another letter 
was received from Mr. Nelson requesting 
that his former letter be disregarded for 
the reason that he did not then know 
that the Soo project was in the regular 
river and harbor bill, action upon which 
was expected in a short time. The mo- 
tion to report the Senate bill was then 
put to a vote and defeated by a large 
majority. 

The statements to the effect that all 
projects in the bill must be adopted or 
rejected as a whole is entirely untrue. 
River and harbor bills are read under the 
5-minute rule by paragraphs, and each 
project is considered separately, and in- 
dependent of any other project in the 
bill. In the last general river and harbor 
bill considered by the House, several proj- 
ects were stricken out by majority vote, 
while the rest of the bill was adopted. 
No project remains in a river and harbor 
bill to a final vote unless it has been 
approved by a majority. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BraD_ey] in his remarks states that he 
assumed that Mr. Nelson probably recom- 
mended to me that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take the Senate bill from the 
Speaker’s desk and ask for its passage by 
unanimous consent. In reply I will say 
that Mr. Nelson never spoke to me about 
the bill at any time. Neither did he or 
anyone else ever request action upon it 
by unanimous consent. We could not 


even get.a majority of the committee to 
favor reporting it. 

The project depth of all the connecting 
channels on the Great Lakes and of the 
major ports and harbors is that which is 
necessary for the operation of ships hav- 
ing draft of 24 feet. 


The Senate bill in 
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question, and also the general bill re- 
ported by the committee, provides for a 
30-foot depth for the proposed Soo lock. 
The purpose of this is to make it uniform 
with the Welland Canal, and the proposed 
locks on the St. Lawrence. Unless the 
Seaway is also adopted there is no pos- 
sible need for the 30-foot depth at the Soo 
lock, nor for the 27-foot approaching 
channels as provided in the bill. 





Laying Salt Lake Aqueduct 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I asked leave to extend my remarks and 
to include an article by J. C. Allen, an 
engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
on laying Salt Lake Aqueduct, in order 
that I might point out the great con- 
tribution which is being demanded of 
the Provo River project in my State of 
Utah to the war effort. 

Tr2 recent decision of the Defense 
Plant Corporation to place a $126,000,000 
pig-iron and steel plant near Utah Lake 
and the first unit of an alunite plant 
near Salt Lake City has accentuated the 
importance of the Provo River project in 
providing .a water supply for this vital 
inland military and industrial defense 
and agricultural center. The pig-iron 
and steel plant, which will be operated by 
the Columbia Steel Co., is to be in pro- 
duction in 18 months. It will employ 
4,500 workers. 

The War Department had already es- 
tablished in this area the Utah ordnance 
depot and the Salt Lake City air base 
and had transferred the Ninth Corps 
Area headquarters to Salt Lake City. 
Other activities vital to the prosecution 
of the war are understood to be under 
consideration. 

Already since 1935 the population of 
Salt Lake City has increased from 144,000 
to 160,000, and by 1943 the number of 
inhabitants is expected to increase to at 
least 185,000. Likewise, the population 
of Provo increased from 16,500 in 1935 
to 19,000 in 1941. With the construction 
of the pig-iron and steel plant, Provo’s 
population is expected to double by 1943. 

Construction of the Provo River proj- 
ect was begun by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in 1937 to provide an additional 
water supply for Salt Lake City and 
Provo and to supply supplemental water 
for the irrigation of 95,000 acres of highly 
cultivated land in Utah and Salt Lake 
Counties. 

The national defense and war demands 
have emphasized that it is necessary to 
speed construction of features of the 
Provo River project, which will aid in 
meeting the emergency needs. The first 
of these, I understand, is the enlarge- 
ment of the Weber-Provo Diversion 


Canal to divert annually an average of 
about 65,000 acre-feet—21,000,000,000 
gallons—of water from the Weber River 
to the Deer Creek Dam Reservoir, which 
has recently been completed. Next of 
immediate importance is the construc- 
tion of three sections—15 miles—of the - 
Salt Lake Aqueduct which, with 13 miles 
already constructed, will provide for the 
diversion of Deer Creek storage water 
from the Provo River north to the pres- 
ent water supply lines of Salt Lake City 
near Little Cottonwood Creek before the 
entire aqueduct is completed. 

Two-thirds of this 65,000 acre-feet of 
water can be used to supply the national 
defense needs and the increased civilian 
population. The remainder will be avail- 
able to supplement the irrigation water 
supply which will be necessary if Utah 
agriculture is to meet the goals set by 
the Department of Agriculture for dairy 
products, sugar beets, fruits and vege- 
tables for canning, and poultry. 

To assure an adequate water supply 
for national defense or war industries, 
for the increased civilian population, and 
the intense agriculture of Utah and Salt 
Lake Counties, I believe it will be neces- 
sary to speed construction of other fea- 
tures of the Provo River project. These 
inciude the completion of Duchesne tun- 
nel to divert an additional supply of water 
from the Colorado River Basin to the 
Provo River system and the Goshen dike 
in Utah Lake to prevent excessive evapo- 
ration of the water supply there. 

Mr, Allen’s article was originally print- 
ed in the February 1942 issue of the 
Reclamation Era. It follows: 

The Salt Lake aqueduct now under con- 


| struction in Utah by the Bureau of Recla- 


mation to provide domestic and industrial 
water to Salt Lake City has been tested and 
found exceptionally well designed and con- 
structed. 

The long conduit is one of the features of 
the multiple-purpose Provo River reclama- 
tion project, whose chief purpose is a sup- 
plemental supply of irrigation water for 
100,000 acres of intensively cultivated farm- 
land. 

About 40 miles long, stretching from the 
recently completed Deer Creek Dam on the 
Provo River to Salt Lake City, the pipe line 
is now about one-third complete. Nine miles 
of pipe and structures and two long tun- 
nels have been finished. The Olmstead tun- 
nel, 3,600 feet long, was completed in No- 
vember 1939, and the 3-mile Alpine-Draper 
tunnel in November 1941. 

Tests of the completed portion for leak- 
age disclosed a high density of concrete and 
an excellent pipe joint. Three 24-hour tests 
of the 9 miles of line disclosed an average 
loss of 235 gallons per mile in 24 hours, hardly 
more than could be absorbed by the con- 
crete. Further tests by sections, between 
vents, were conducted to determine if any 
appreciably higher losses could be noted in 
the separate reaches. The maximum loss in 
any one section occurred in the upstream 
reach of 1.7 miles, where a loss of 500 gallons 
per mile was measured in the same time pe- 
riod. The specifications allow a loss up to 3,500 
gallons per mile over a 24-hour yeriod. In 
view of the fact thet the hydraulic head on 
this line ranges from zero to 125 feet, the 
aqueduct can be regarded as being excep- 
tionally watertight. The line extends along 
the Bonneville terrace from the mouth of 
Provo Canyon to American Fork Creek. A 
roadway was benched out along the entire 
length of line wide enough to accommodate 
excavation and laying equipment and to pro- 











vide storage space for the pipe units. Where 
the center line cut was greater than 10 feet, 
Benching operations reduced the final trench- 
ing to a depth of 10 feet with a width of 
trench of 10 feet. A 214-cubic-yard dragline 
excavated the trench, the fine grading being 
done by hand. 

Construction of the line required an ag- 
gregate processing plant near American Fork 
Canyon and a pipe-manufacturing plant at 
Pleasant Grove. They were built by the con- 
tractor, the Utah Concrete Pipe Co., of Salt 
Lake City. The plant consisted of a ware- 
house, where reinforcement cages were fabri- 
cated, a batching and mixing plant with 
overhead silos for aggregate and cement, a 
boiler plant to manufacture steam for curing, 
and a casting platform. From the casting 
platform 10 pipe units could be manufactured 
daily and steam-cured in place for 3 days. A 
244-cubic-yard capacity dragline crane was 
employed to handle the reinforcement cages, 
forms, curing boxes, and finished pipe. 

Briefly, the pipe manufacturing consisted 
of placing cages and forms on the casting 
pallets, after which the concrete was pumped 
from the mixing plant and deposited evenly 
in the forms by hand. Electric vibrators 
attached to vertical rails on the steel forms 
could be raised as the concrete was deposited. 
After all concrete was placed a wooden curing 
box was lowered over the pipe, steam hoses 
were connected, and the pipe was cured for 
3 days at temperatures ranging from 90° to 
130° F. Curing was interrupted temporarly 
after about 18 hours to remove the forms. 


TWENTY-FOOT CONCRETE PIPE SECTIONS MADE AT 
THE SITE 


The 20-foot lengths which the contractor 
elected to manufacture with a 69-inch inside 
diameter and 7'4-inch wall thickness weighed 
approximately a tor per foot. The finished 
unit was removed from its pallet and hauled 
te the line, weather permitting, or stored in 
the yard. 

A low-bedded, multiwheeled, semitrailer 
was used to haul pipe to the line. Two men 
operated the unit, loading and unloading a 
20-ton pipe with the aid of a power-driven 
winch. 


Following hydrostatic tests on the first 
units of pipe manufactured in the winter of 
1939-40, a revision in pipe joint was found 
desirable and after careful study a bell and 
spigot joint, employing a rubber gasket, was 
designed to replace the original precast 
collar. 


A major problem encountered and over- 
come in the new pipe joint was a tendency 
of the bell ends of the pipe to crack due to 
compression exerted by the rubber gasket 
when the bell and spigot were forced into 
contact. Careful measurements disclosed 
slight variations in cross-sectional area of the 
rubber gaskets. Since rubber can be de- 
formed but not compressed, any appreciabie 
change in the recess volume on the spigot 
had to be noted and a gasket selected which 
would best fill this particular recess. The 
method devised to make proper selections 
was to submerge each gasket in water, 
measure the displacement by means of a 
calibrated glass tube, then attach a tag not- 
ing its volume. By measuring the circum- 
ference of a gasket recess and recording its 
variation from the design standard, the 
proper gasket volume could be determined 
and a gasket selected to meet the require- 
ments. 

To expedite manufacturing and laying, all 
curves, horizontal and vertical, were designed 
with radii of 200, 400, and 1,600 feet. The 
200- and 400-foot radius curves had a single 
angle of 2°52’ and 5°44’, respectively, cast 
into the bell. Straight units had enough 
tolerance in the joint to make each succeed- 
ing transition required for the 1,600-foot 
radius curves. Owing to obvious difficulties 
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in maintaining line and grade there was no 
overlap of horizontal and vertcal curves. 

When sufficient trench had been prepared 
ahead, the dragline was moved back to lay 
pipe until laying operations caught up with 
the pipe-manufacturing plant or until more 
trenching was necessary. An average of 16 
pipe units was laid in an 8-hour shift, mak- 
ing it possible for the one dragline to keep 
ahead of the plant, which turned out 10 pipe 
units per day. This procedure was followed 
until the spring of 1941, when all pipe had 
been manufactured and the winter months 
had curtailed excavating, hauling, and lay- 
ing. The dragline which had been used in 
the plant operations was then moved to the 
line and excavating and laying proceeded 
simultaneously. 

After the pipe was lowered into the trench 
and brought to approximate line and grade, 
both bell and spigot were lubricated with 
green soap and drawn together, using a 
hand winch fastened in the pipe already laid. 
A long bologna-shaped sack, filled with saw- 
dust, was placed around the joint to keep dirt 
out of the grout recess while backfilling 
progressed. 

Backfill to spring line was compacted with 
pneumatic hand tampers, except in free 
draining areas where sluicing was permit- 
ted; and loose backfill was then placed to 
the top of the pipe At this point the grout 
recess was flushed out with water and filled 
with grout. The inside joint was hand 
packed with dry grout, troweled, and curing 
compound was applied. Remaining back- 
fill was placed to a minimum depth of 3 
feet over the top of the pipe. 

There are 5 monolithic concrete vent 
structures and 7 steel-span drainage cross- 
ings in the line. The latter structures had 
wire mesh welded to the inside and out- 
side of steel pipe, and both inside and out- 
side surfaces received a gunite coat. In addi- 
tion to the above, the completed line con- 
tains 25 minor concrete structures and 
5 rock-paved overflow, structures. 





Reclamation Meets the Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks and to include an 
article by the Honorable John C. Page, 
Commissioner of Reclamation, I want to 
take this opportunity to show how one 
great peacetime agency of the Federal 
Government now serves in wartime. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has built 
in peace some of our outstanding struc- 
tures, great dams like Boulder, Arrow- 
rock, and Grand Coulee. In many ways 
these dams and the irrigation function, 
the power function, the conservation 
functions they serve, epitomize the Amer- 
ican civilization in the West. The quick 
change from peacetime services to war 
duties which these dams have undergone 
exemplifies as well something of the spirit 
of the American people today. 

Commissioner Page’s article appeared 
in the February 1942 issue of the Recla- 
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mation Era, and is submitted herewith 
for inclusion in the ReEcorp: 


Meeting its share of the challenge hurled 
in the attack on Pearl Harbor, the Bureau of 
Reclamation has mobilized to make full 
contribution to the national war production 
effort laid down by the President in terms of 
planes, guns, and tanks. 

Girded for defense since the inception of 
the emergency, the Bureau’s organization in 
16 Western States was immediately thrown 
into higher gear to achieve effectively through 
its program of multiple-purpose projects 
certain major objectives, summarized as 
follows: 

First. Power to overcome the supremacy of 
the Axis Nations in electrical eneigy for the 
procuction of airplanes, warships, and mu- 
nitions and for other vital services. 

Second. Water for military centers, indus- 
trial and municipal purposes. 

Third. Food, feed, and forage to meet the 
goals set by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
the Mountain and Pacific States, through as- 
surance of irrigation water for established 
producing areas and for new land which can 
quickly be brought into production. 

The Bureau is concentrating on these im- 
perative objectives for the duration of the 
war. Simultaneously, it has constantly in 
mind and is pressing investigations for the 
development of a post-war program of feas- 
ible projects which can promptly be launched 
to provide employment and settlement op- 
portunities for returning service men and 
industrial workers and to provide an outlet 
for the prceducts of the industrial plants now 
being created to wage war. 


Every War DOLLAR DEMANDS 2°%4 KILOWATT- 
Hours 


War activity is more meaningful when 
transiated into terms of electric energy rather 
than dollar expenditures. Energy makes the 
wheels go round; the wheels turn out the 
actual equipment. Experts assert that for 
every dollar expended in the war effort, 234 
kilowatt-hours are required for the produc- 
tion of materials. 

War Department officials place the cost of 
equipping an army of 3,200,000 at $20,000,000,- 
000. In terms of electric energy this requires 
55,000,000,0S0 kilowatt-hours, much of it on 
an annual recurring basis. In the many proc- 
esses that go into the construction of a single 
$80,000,000 battleship 220,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours are required. The production of a fly- 
ing fortress calls for 637,000 kilowatt-hours. 
For 50,000 fighter planes of all types more 
than 20,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours would be 
used. 

The Nation is to lay out $56,000,000,000 a 
year to preserve our American way of life, the 
President stated in his annual address to the 
Congress January 6. There will be required 
annually, therefore, 154,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of energy—more than the total pro- 
duction for all purposes in the United States 
in 1940. 


Bureau of Reclamation, 1942-45 schedule 


Kilowatts 
Installed Dec. 31, 1941.........-. 1, 144, 462 
Scheduled for 1942: 
Washington: 

Grand Coulee L-2, January... 108, 000 

Grand Coulee L—1, March_-_--_-. 108, 000 
Arizona-Nevada, Boulder A-2, 

SIT i ng ik aires in ence sapien anita cenit 82, 500 
Idaho, Minidoka, May_-_.-...--. 5, 000 
Arizona-Nevada, Boulder A-5, 

SN caikehe se npcmannniscns 82, 500 
Arizona-California: 

Parker, September .......---.. 30, 000 

Parker; Octebert..........-...... 30, 000 

Parker, November........-..-. 30, 000 
Additional, 1663..............-.. 476, 000 

Total, end of 1942__....... 1, 620, 462 
———S 
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Scheduled for 1943: Kilowatts 
Colorado, Green Mountain, May. 21, 600 
Arizona-California, Parker, July. 30, 000 
Montana, Fort Peck, July_...... 50, 000 
Washington: 

Grand Coulee L-6, July_..... 108, 000 
Grand Coulee L-4, August.... 108,000 
Grand Coulee L-5, September. 108, 000 
Arizona-Nevada, Boulder N-7, 
herd citanndinntaeadn 82, 500 
California, Keswick, October... 75, 000 
Additional, 1943............... 583, 100 
Total, end of 1943__........ 2, 203, 562 
Scheduled for 1944: 
California, Shasta, January.-... 375, 000 
Washington: 
Grand Coulee L-7, February... 108, 000 
Grand Coulee L-8, May... 108, 000 
Grand Coulee L-9, September. 108, 000 
AGditionel. 1906 1 ccascce 699, 000 
Total, end of 1944_......... 2, 902, 562 
Scheduled for 1945: 
Idaho, Anderson Ranch_...-... 26, 000 
Arizona-Nevada, Davis, July..... 180, 000 
Colorado: 
Colorado-Big Thompson, May. 68, 000 
Colorado-Big Thompson, 
NE pinto aahnaia kd tegen 36, 000 
Additional, 1945........-.---.-- 314, 000 
Total, end of 1945......... 8, 212, 562 


Since the power possibilities of the West 
have been under constant study in connec- 
tion with the development and conservation 
of the land and water resources of the region, 
the Bureau was able last July to submit to a 
Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands and 
Surveys a program of potential projects lo- 
cated west of the Mississippi River. These 
projects, from which selections were proposed 
to meet then existing and prospective de- 
ficiencies, were capable of bringing in 9,000,- 
000 kilowatts of power in new developments 
by 1946-47. 

What is the actual and potential power 
output at the command of the Axis Nations? 
The declaration of war raises this question 
with added emphasis. In September at Los 
Angeles, a spokesman for the Federal Power 
Commission advised a group of western con- 
servationists that the Hitler-dominated 
countries had 200,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electrical energy annually at their disposal. 

Japan now has aggressively joined the Axis 
Nations. This reservoir of productive enemy 
strength is increased to at least 230,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. 

Compare this with the 144,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of energy the United States pro- 
duced in 1940. Every kilowatt of power the 
Bureau of Reclamation can bring into pro- 
duction is needed. The Hitlerized nations 
control about 15,000,000 more kilowatts than 
are embraced in all of the power systems, 
public and private, in the United States. 

It must be recognized also that the mobili- 
zation of power resources and production 
under Hitler means full use of all facilities, 
including power, for war and war alone. 

When the Japanese hurled their first 
bombs, the scene of operations shifted to 
the West. Reclamation’s work is in the West. 
And power is a large part of the reclamation 
work. 

The Bureau had 1,144,462 kilowatts operat- 
ing under its jurisdiction when war was de- 
clared. Actively under way on January 1, 
1942. was a Bureau program which by 1944-45 
will triple the power now being supplied on 
the Pacific coast and in the intermountain 
region. 

This schedule can be accelerated as the 
exigencies of the war are reflected in appro- 
priations and priorities for critical materials. 
The volume of power now definitely planned 
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points out that the remainder must be pro- 
duced by new equipment to be installed by 
Federal agencies or private utilities. 

Based on the best information available in 
the summer of 1941, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion estimated that the minimum power re- 
quirements of the area west of the Mississippi 
under the defense program by 1945 would 
necessitate the installation of about 4,000,- 
000 kilowatts of additional capacity. Recla- 
mation projects and Bonneville Dam were to 
provide approximately half of this amount. 
As most of the private utilities in the area 
insisted that their equipment was adequate 
for future needs, the burden of meeting the 
emergency in the West rested on the Federal 
Government—the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Since that time additional installations 
authorized for Grand Coulee and Boulder 
Dams have reduced the prospective deficiency 
as of 1945 by slightly more than 400,000 kilo- 
watts. But despite these additions many 
strategic areas in the West will continue 
short of power under any circumstances. 
Under war conditions acute deficiencies will 
develop. 


RECLAMATION WORK HIGHLIGHTED BY POWER 


The Bureau of Reclamation stands ready 
to expedite installations at projects in opera- 
tion, speed construction of dams where power 
can be produced, and inaugurate any new 
undertaking which can be completed in time 
to respond to the country’s cail for power 
service. Its program has been highlighted by 
power. 


Boulder Dam on the Colorado River in the 
Pacific Southwest, even before the emergency, 


was supplying more than half of the power - 


requirements of the metropolitan area of 
southern California. Today this largest power 
plant in the world, with nearly 800,000 kiio- 
watts of capacity available and other installa- 
tions under way, is making possible the man- 
ufacture of airplanes and other war material 
as welj as providing electrical energy for a 
vital center of military and naval activity. 
Boulder’s giant generators also will pro- 
vide power for a new magnesium plant near 
Las Vegas, Nev. Magnesium is an urgently 
needed light metal used for planes, destroyers, 
and other war purposes. Three additional big 
generators to be installed at Boulder Dam this 
year and next will step up its capacity to 
1,084,800 kilowatts, with stiil further expan- 
sion possible. Supplementing the Boulder 
supply in the Pacific Southwest will be Parker 
Dam with 120,000 kilowatts in 1942-43 and 
Davis Dam at the Bullshead site on the Colo- 
rado River with 180,000 kilowatts in 1944-45. 
Grand Coulee Dam began operation of 
power facilities March 22, 1941. It helps sup- 
ply the aluminum industry attracted to the 
Pacific Northwest by low-cost dependable 
power. The production of aluminum pigs at 
newly established plants, fed with power from 
the Bonneville-Grand Coulee transmission 
system, was sufficient in 1941 to furnish a 
supply of this vital metal for one out of every 
four airplanes produced in the United States 
last year. Magnesium plants, chemical de- 





on the Sacramento River are being rushed to 
provide heads for power plants which will 
place by 1943-44 a total of 450,000 kilowatts 
to meet mounting deficits in the heavily in- 
dustrialized San Francisco Bay area. 

In the Intermountain area, even with im- 
portations of power from Montana, the Utah- 
Idaho region is facing a shortage of power that 
retards the contribution its vast mineral re- 
sources can make to the war. The Anderson 
Ranch project in Idaho will throw 30,000 kilo- 
watts into the breach. Contributions are be- 
inz made by the power supply from the Mini- 
doka and Boise projects in Idaho and by the 
Strawberry Valley plant in Utah. 

In the Colorado area, where high-cost power 
has thwarted mineral developments, the 
Green Mountain plant of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project will bring in 21,600 kilo- 
watts during 1943. It is the first of seven 
plants of a project which involves the diver- 
sion of water from the Colorado River Basin 
through a 13-mile tunnel under the Conti- 
nental Divide for a relief of hard-pressed ag- 
ricultural land on the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains. Through double and triple 
use of water, 160,000 kilowatts in six plants 
will be available by 1945. These plants will 
be interconnected with the Bureau’s existing 
system which links the power plants on the 
North Platte, Kendrick, Shoshone, and River- 
ton projects in Wyoming and serves military 
and other activities in the Wyoming-Colo- 
rado-Nebraska area. 

Utilizing the waters of the Rio Grande 
stored in Elephant Butte Dam, a plant of 
23,300 kilowatts began operation in 1940 and 
supplements the supply for military concen- 
trations near the Mexican border in Texas 
and for important industrial developments 
in New Mexico. On the Salt River project in 
Arizona a group of plants with 172,000 kilo- 
watts serves copper and other vital mineral 
developments as well as agricultural and com- 
mercial purposes. 

Elsewhere small plants on the Yuma project 
on Arizona-California line, the Yakima proj- 
ect in Washington, the Grand Valley in Col- 
orado, and the Newlands plant in Nevada fit 
into the normal and emergency needs of their 
respective communities. 

The installed capacity on Bureau of Recla- 
mation projects, most of which is devoted to 
the war effort, approximates the total instal- 
lations of 1,161,000 kilowatts in the entire 
State of Texas. The dependable output of 
4, billion kilowatt-hours from the Bureau’s 
plants approaches the 1940 production for 
the industrial State of New Jersey. 

War developments have vindicated the 
foresight which is making possible ahead-6f- 
schedule installations of power facilities at 
Boulder and Grand Coulee Dams. 


Il. Honc Konc FELL WHEN THE WATER FAILED 


Water, too, is a prime essential in war. 
Fresh in all minds is a stark illustration. 
Hong Kong fell when the water supply failed. 

The second important contribution of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to the war effort is its 
work of providing supplemental water for 
municipal areas with populations upward 
of 2,500,000. Extensive industrial and mili- 
tary concentrations are located in these areas. 








The Bureau of Reclamation is prepared, in 
addition, to meet critical domestic water 
situations confronting other areas in the 
West. 

The Boulder Dam system on the Colorado 
River in the Southwest as constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation makes possible a sup- 
plemental water supply for Los Angeles and 
12 other cities of the metropolitan area of 
southern California. This urban region is 
served by the Metropolitan Water District’s 
242-mile aqueduct, which carries water stored 
at Boulder Dam and diverted at Parker Dam 
to the coastal plain. The new magnesium 
plant at Las Vegas, Nev., which will depend 
on Boulder Dam for power will also obtain its 
supply of water from the same source. 

Through the Rio Grande project in New 
Mexico and Texas, the water supply of the 
city of El Paso, Tex., is augmented to the 
extent that makes possible .ore extensive 
military concentrations in that important 
area. 

The Central Valley project in California 
early provided through the Contra Costa 
Canal, a fresh-water supply for industries in 
Pittsburg and other cities of the upper San 
Francisco Bay area. By regulating the flow 
of the Sacramento, by flushing back and re- 
placing salt water with fresh, the project 
will serve further this industrial region. 

Early completion of the aqueducts of the 
Provo River reclamation project is essential 
to providing the cities of Salt Lake City and 
Provo with supplemental water supplies. Al- 
ready important military and industrial con- 
centrations in this Utah area with consequent 
increases in population are draining away the 
limited water supplies for domestic and agri- 
cultural purposes. The establishment of a 
large steel plant at Provo to meet pressing 
regional needs depends on an adequate supply 
of water from the Provo River project. 

Industrial and agricultural centers on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains today 
look to the diversion of water from the Colo- 
rado River Basin to supplement their supplies 
for domestic and industrial purposes. 

Still other reclamation projects under con- 
struction which will provide municipal water 
supplies are the Altus project in Oklahoma 
and the Rapid Valley project in South Dakota. 
Altus and Rapid City will have new reservoir 
reserves when construction is completed One 
of the new bombardment squadron air bases 
will be located at Rapid City. The increase in 
Army personnel and population makes the 
added water supply essential. 


III. RECLAMATION HAs ReEapy 75,000 IneEx- 
HAUSTIBLE GRANARIES 


The familiar assertion that an army travels 
on its stomach is an old-fashioned way of 
pointing out the importance of food in war. 
The need is no less even though the soldiers 
may fly or ride in trucks in modern war 

In a statement last September, Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard said: 

“Of all the farm commodities of which in- 
creases are needed, the most urgent need is 
for milk. We need to consume more dairy 
products in this country for improved health 
and strength, and the British will need tre- 
mendous quantities of cheese, evaporated 
milk, and dried milk. To reach the produc- 
tion goals for 1942 the greatest effort will be 
required in dairying.” 

Since war came to the United States the 
Nation is faced not only with the need for 
providing adequately for more than 125,000,- 
000 persons on the home front but a possible 
armed force of 7,500,000 men in continental 
cantonments or in expeditionary forces to 
the Far East, Africa, or Europe. In addition, 
there is the obligation previously assumed of 
providing a steady stream of food to the 
British and others of the United Nations. 

ADEQUATE WATER ALWAYS ASSURED 


Reclamation-project lands are assured of 
adequate water for irrigation. Come drought 
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or wet cycles, they are prepared to answer 
the cry for increased food supplies. Alfalfa 
and other feed and pasture for dairy and 
beef cattle and sheep; fruits and vegetables, 
fresh and for canning, sugar beets, and pota- 
toes—supplies of all these and many cther 
essential commodities are assured through 
the present or expanded agricultural devel- 
opments on 44 projects in 15 Western States. 

More than 50 percent of the irrigated land 
in the West is devoted to alfalfa, pasture, and 
small grains which support the livestock in- 
dustry of the region. Still further contribu- 
tions to the country’s food supplies can be 
made as reclamation projects under construc- 
tion are advanced to provide supplemental 
water or bring new land into production 

Production of milk has already been 
stepped up, but there is need for much more. 
The milk production goals set by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1942 are 10 
percent above the 1941 production, 14 per- 
cent above the 1940 record, and 15 percent 
above the 1939 production. It is probable 
that further increases will be necessary to 
maintain the tempo of exports to the Allied 
nations and to meet the domestic needs of 
our Nation at war. 

The export of dairy products as reported 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the Department of Commerce for 
the 6-month periods ending December 1939 
and July 1941, respectively, shows an increase 
of over 700 percent. The accompanying 
chart indicates that if the trend continues, 
the increase from the 6-month period end- 
ing December 1939 to the 6-month period 
ending December 1941 will be approximately 
10 times that, or 1,000 percent. 

A 1942 quota calling for an 18-percent in- 
crease in production of milk over 1939 has 
been assigned the 11 Pacific Coast and 
Mountain States. This goal is not only a very 
significant share of the total national in- 
crease, but also reflects a strategic considera- 
tion. The Pacific coast is on an import basis 
for dairy products, and the demand is ccn- 
stantly outstripping the supply. With tb2 
placing of war industry plants in areas here- 
tofore sparsely populated, with the likelihood 
of greater troop concentrations on the Pa- 
cific coast, and with the definite possibility 
of expeditionary forces based there, much of 
the processed dairy products will have to be 
shipped across the country, east to west. 
Every pound of milk produced in the West 
for consumption in the West will reduce the 
load on transcontinental freight lines, al- 
ready overtaxed with material that must 
come from the East. 


Irrigation farmers in the West are major 
producers of alfalfa and irrigated pasture. 
In the face of the new demands for food, 
production must be increased by improved 
farm practices, better use of irrigation water, 
and by efficient fertilization. Areas hitherto 
unirrigated or idle for which irrigation facil- 
ities and a water supply exist must be placed 
in production for forage crops Increases in 
immediate production of milk must come 
largely through better feeding for the reason 
that building (airy herds requires more time 
than the existing emergency allows. The 
planned increase in the number of dairy 
cows for 1942 over 1939 is less than 2 percent. 

Although emphasis has been placed upon 
the shortage of milk and processed dairy 
products, production of fruits and vegetables 
must also be increased. The present export 
demands are for canned, dried, or juiced fruit, 
for fruit pectin, for canned tomatoes, and 
for dry beans. The prospective needs of the 
war will exceed current production. Again, 
the demand must be met by better, more 
efficient production from the existing base 
rather than th~ough ill-planned increases in 
acreage. Many years are required to bring 
fruit trees to a bearing age; acute labor 
shortages were encountered in harvesting the 
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West’s tomato acreage in 1941. The citrus 
areas of the West, developed by and depend- 
ent on irrigation, will provide a major source 
of the antiscorbutic vitamins for the armed 
forces. 

Of agricultural commodities, the most criti- 
cal deficiency is in woo.. The Office of Pro- 
duction Management has said that the entire 
1942 clip will be needed for the Army. The 
1941 domestic wool production of 460,000,000 
pounds was supplemented with imports of 
wool totaling 540,000,000 pounds for the 7 
months ending July 1841. Imports increased 
to this figure from a little less than 130,000,- 
000 pounds for the 6 months ending January 
1940. " 

To fully equip one American soldier, it is 
estimated, requires approximately 26 sheep 
producing 199 pounds of grease wool. On 
this basis the personnel requirements alone 
for an army of 7,500,000 men would call for 
195,000,000 fleeces weighing about 1,500,000,- 
000 pounds. The country’s stock sheep 
number 50,000,000. Four years would be 
required to supply this army from domestic 
production. 

Just how far irrigation farmers can go 
toward meeting their quota of the desired 
increase in wool production for 1942 will 
depend, for the moment, upon how well they 
feed their flocks. Better feeding will result 
in more wool] and in better jamb crops. [Irri- 
gation provides the means whereby feed can 
be produced profitably in the form of alfalfa 
and irrigated pasture. 


Recent experiments in finishing lambs on 
irrigated pasture conducted by the College 
of Agriculture of the University of California 
show that by comparison with a control 
flock fed with a supplemental ration of 
alfalfa and barley under approved feed-lot 
practices, irrigated clover pasture alone 
yielded 88 percent of the gain recorded with 
supplemental feed. From a monetary stand- 
point, it was reported that by using unsup- 
plemented pasture it was possible to operate 
at a profit with a differential of $1 per 
hundredweight between the feeder price and 
the finished price. 


Irrigated pasture in the Southwest has long 
been used to fatten feeder beef stock taken 
from the range. With increased shipping 
difficulties in meeting beef shortages through 
Argentine imports, and with the increased 
demands of the Pacific coast population cen- 
ters, the importance of irrigated lands in 
this function is likewise increasing. 

Whether the need is for dairy products, beef, 
fruits and vegetables, or wool, irrigated land 
provides a definite promise for increased 
yields. Of the many variables that comprise 
the complex of production, the most impor- 
tant one, water, is controlled through irriga- 
tion. 


Federal Reclamation projects are capable of 
supplying water to 2,315,000 acres. In addi- 
tion, its projects supply supplemental water 
to 2,263,000 acres inadequately irrigated from 
non-Federal works. The projects under con- 
struction or authorized will increase the sup- 
plemental service to over 7,000,000 acres, and 
increase the total acreage served with a full 
supply to more than 5,000,000 acres. 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill, address- 
ing the Congress on December 26, asserted 
that the Allies will assume the offensive in 
1943. As the sphere oi combat participation 
of the United States widens into total war 
the demands for food will increase. It is 
definite that 1943 and 1944 goals will exceed 
the 1941 production and the 1942 require- 
ments. 


Reclamation farms—75,000 of them—stand 
ready to respond. Reclamation works—cre- 
ators of food, water, and pcwer, the three 
critical needs of a Nation at total war—will 
do their full share of winning the war, and 
the peace. 
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I Want $5,000 Insurance for Every 
American Soldier and Sailor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing address which I delivered over station 
WNBEF, Binghamton, N. Y., on February 
11, 1942: 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, and the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District, for the fifth consecutive 
week I take pleasure in presenting my re- 
port of activities in Washington, and what 
I am attempting to do in the interests of you 
people—my boss. Due to the necessary 
changes in programs, my transcription of re- 
marks are now being heard over this station 
every Wednesday evening at 8:30. I hope 
that you will be able to listen with as much 
interest in this new schedule as you did on 
Monday evenings. At the outset of my talk 
I want to thank the many people who have 
taken the time to write me their views and 
suggestions on the vital questions of the 
day. These comments are always appreciated, 
for unless I am cognizant of what is in the 
people’s minds back home, I am not able to 
give voice to their wishes and desires here 
in the Nation’s Capital. Therefore, I hope 
you will feel free to communicate with me at 
any time you feel that you have constructive 
suggestions. They are always welcome. 

As the seriousness of the present conflict 
becomes more of a reality to us all, our 
thoughts dwell chiefly upon the heroic Amer- 
ican lads engaged in holding back the in- 
vading hosts which threaten our Nation. As 
the months go by the United States is grad- 
ually developing a larger and larger Army 
which will ultimately consist of more than 
7,000,000 men. In like fashion the Navy 
is expanding so that it will soon have a mem- 
bership of over 1,000,000. Our mighty air 
force will claim 2,000,000, so that when Uncle 
Sam hits his full stride there will be upward 
of 10,000,000 men under arms, backed up by 
from thirty-nine to forty millions of skilled 
workers at home. 

The young men who have left the factory, 
the farm, and the office to take up the fight 
across the seas have been reduced in the main 
to $21 or $30 a month with absolutely no 
provision to insure the livelihood of their 
loved ones in the event that they pay the 
supreme sacrifice. Hundreds of thousands of 
boys who have been drafted into the armed 
forces of the United States are leaving de- 
pendents at home with no provision for their 
protection in the event that they do not 
come back. 

Shortly before the war was declared it will 
be recalled that I proposed to pay the soldiers 
and sailors’ way home when they were given 
furloughs. At that time I pointed out that 
the vast majority of boys in the training 
camps were without sufficient funds to buy a 
railroad ticket and that their parents, sacri- 
ficing as they were, certainly could not be ex- 
pected to send them the necessary funds for 
travel. The Hall furlough transportation bill 
was widely commented upon in the press and 
on the radio throughout the Nation, and I 
was gratified to receive scores of letters from 
nearly every State in the Union. Patriotic 
mothers and fathers were gladly sending their 
boys to the colors, but they were nevertheless 
just as anxious to have them come home 
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when the War Department should grant them 


: 
i 
i 
fi 


islation to provide our young American men 
with free transportation home during their 
furloughs. Now, however, is the time to look 


the people of our Nation are facing, in addi- 
tion to fighting a savage war abroad, are 
manifold and complex here at home. Our 
economy is undergoing a mighty transition. 
All nondefense business is being scrutinized 
by Government bureaus and agencies in view 
of determining the feasibility of their con- 


activities, and in many cases to deliberately 
cease to operate. Full wartime production 
is the cry and objective of the hour, yet it is 
needless to say that a couple of million peo- 
ple will find themselves without employment 
before this so-called transition has been 
brought about. Is it small wonder that the 
problem of taking care of these loyal and 
patriotic citizens, which must be met, is of 
gargantuan proportion? Added to the myri- 
ads of other perplexities, including the abject 
poverty that millions of our senior citizens 
find themselves in; the rapid and spiral rise 
in the cost of living, affecting all citizens 
alike; the increasing difficulty of feeding 
large families of children, and you can well 
realize that the absence from home of the 
most eligible breadwinners—the soldiers and 
sailors—further disrupt our economic situ- 
ation. 

As I have said, at the present time there 
is no provision whatsoever for insurance on 
the lives of our boys in the armed forces 
engaged with the forces of aggression. True, 
he may purchase war-risk insurance, if he 
So desires, but it will be necessary for him 
to pay a premium of about $6 a month. In 
this case he will probably have to elect to 
make these payments in the form of deduc- 
tions from his monthly pay check, which is 
small at best. Added to this premium, of 
course, will be his charges for laundry, ciga- 
rettes, movies, and a hundred other individual 
incidentals which keep coming up from time 
to time. That means that he will have far 
less than a sufficient amount to send home. 
The premium that he is called upon to pay is 
staggering in comparison to his total income. 


It is well nigh impossible for the rank and 
file of the men to carry. It will simply mean 
that only a few will subscribe to this war- 
risk insurance. The obvious result will fol- 
low that very few of the casualties in this 
great struggle leave any wherewithal behind 
him to take care of his loved ones who are as 
dear to him as life itself. 


In answering numerous inquiries I have 
had from people at home trying to find out 
if the lives of our soldiers and sailors have 
been insured against the possibilities of war, 
I have had to admit that nothing has been 
done. I am determined, however, to at least 
place the question before the country and 
to try to impress upon the Congress of the 
United States and the people in the execu- 
tive branch of our Government the absolute 
necessity of taking some action to insure the 
patriotic lives of our boys. To me it seems 


that our Government can at the very least 
give either free of charge or at a very small 





ve military or naval forces 
States in the nature of group 
. This will be brought about by the 
issuance of a policy of National Service Life 
Insurance in the amount of $5,000 to our sol- 
diers and sailors. 
The Hall service men’s insurance bill reads, 
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part: 

“A bill by Congressman EpWIN ARTHUR 
Haut to provide protection to all persons in 
the active military or naval forces of the 
United States. 

“In the nature of group insurance by issu- 
ance of a policy of National Service Life Insur- 
ance in the amount of $5,000 premiums to be 
paid by the Government during active service. 

“This bill provides that all commissioned 
Officers and enlisted men in the active mili- 
tary or naval service on April 20, 1942, and all 

hereafter entering upon active service 
during the present war, shal) be issued, with- 
out examination, National Service Life Insur- 
ance in the amount of $5,000 under the Na- 
ticnal Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amended. 
While such persons continue in the active 
service, and for 6 months after separation 
from active service, or 6 months after ter- 
mination of the present war as proclaimed by 
the President whichever is the earlier date, 
the premiums of such insurance shall be paid 
by the Government out of the current appro- 
priations for pay and allowances pertaining 
to the particular organization under which 
the active service is performed.” 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I would 
prefer insurance legislation with no premiums 
upon the men. It has been brought to my 
attention that the Senate has provided a bil- 
lion dollars for insurance of dwellings and 
buildings against enemy bombings without 
any charge whatsoever. If property owners 
are to enjoy such benefits, 1 submit that our 
boys at the front deserve to have their loved 
ones who are dependent upon them protected 
in the like manner. I feel sure this proposal 
will meet with widespread approval and that 
Congress will give early consideration to some 
such benefit for the boys in our armed forces 
and their families. 





Pensions for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker. 
statements have been emanating from 
high sources to the effect that the Amer- 
ican people are not war conscious and 
calling for national unity. It is quite 
possible that the American people: are 
more conscious of the gravity of the war 
situation than is realized by some of 
these public officials. 

This is evidenced by the many letters 
each of us Members is receiving objecting 
to pensions for Congressmen and the 








250,000 political job holders who have 
been blanketed in under the 1942 Ram- 
speck Act, wasteful spending, and lag- 
ging defense production. 

It appears to me the feeling is intense 
throughout the country that the Govern- 
ment officials, including the Congress, 


of the seriousness of the war situation 


as they should be. The opinion is strong 
that this state of mind of the responsible 
Government authorities is shown by their 
unwillingness to get down to funda- 
mentals and eliminate the colossal in- 
efficiency, waste, and extravagance which 
now prevails in the greater part of Gov- 
ernment. operation. 

That this state of affairs contributes 
powerfully to disunity in this country 
can hardly be questioned. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I desire to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Bucyrus (Ohio) 
Telegraph-Forum, Monday, February 9, 
1942, and recommend each Member read 
it. I believe it conclusively disproves the 
charge that the American people do not 
have full realization that we are at war. 


MAKE WASHINGTON WAR CONSCIOUS 


For months, long before we were actually 
at war, we have been hearing cries out of 
Washington for national unity. Admitted by 
all of us, unity is a wartime essential, but as 
the close observer watches the Washington 
scene it becomes more and more apparent 
that the time has come—it is, in fact, long 
past—for unity, not only for the successful 
prosecution of our war but against the grow- 
ing and more uaring “damfoolishness” on the 
part of those who cried the loudest for unity. 

The recently completed legislation for con- 
gressional pensions, repeal of which is urgent 
to our eventual peace and security; the at- 
tempt to spend $80,000 for a 7-minute Donald 
Duck film to popularize the administration’s 
increased income taxes; the attempt by ad- 
ministration stalwarts to put one of Eleanor 
Roosevelt's pets, Dancer Mayris Chaney, in a 
$4,600 a year civilian defense job; and the 
attempt to give Melvyn Douglas, movie star 
and alleged follower of doubtful theories, 
another civilian defense post are the more 
recent glaring examples to take advantage of 
the unity the people have proved by Defense 
bond and stamp sales and the more recent 
attempts to further raid employer pay-roll 
pay checks. 

We need a dancer and an actor in our 
civilian defense set-up about as much as we 
need a new Treasury building in which to 
store our surplus money which we “ain’t got.” 
Not being gifted with unusual expressions of 
humor, it is difficult to comment upon the 
Don Duck proposal. Difficult as it is to be- 
lieve, even Congress has recognized at iong 
last that there is a borderline even for “dam- 
foolishness.” By a 73 to 63 vote, the House 
said “no” to paying the Donald Duck bill 
and there are indications at the moment that 
this exhibition of common sense may last long 
enough to send Actor Douglas back to Holly- 
wood and Dancer Mayris back to the want 
ad sections looking for an honest job. 

Then, there’s those pensions for those poor 
overworked and overburdened Congressmen 
and Senators who only get $10,000 a year 
Plus office expenses. Poor creatures! It is 
@ national misfortune that the Spokane club 
which sponsored the “Bundles for Congress” 
campaign called off the deliveries. Surely, 
some of those poor fellows could have used 
some of the salvaged articles which had been 
made ready for transcontinental shipment. 
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There is more to those pensions than peo- 
ple may yet realize. There is no depth to 
the . The pensions increase with years 
of service which means that the Congress- 
man who plays ball the longest with the 
administration which is in a position to 
help him by handing out Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, National Youth Administration, 
and other doles to his district, is the Con- 


gressman who hangs on for a bigger pension. 


“It is a legalized fraud upon the voting pub- 
expected 


lic. It is the wedge which can be 

to lead to pensions for mayors, Japanese- 
beetle inspectors, dog catchers, and, who 
knows, maybe air-raid wardens. 

On the surface this is not an administration 
proposal, but the President signed it. This 
alone makes him a party to the scheme to pay 
for life those who are elected to serve inde- 
pendently without thought of compensation 
later on. It is a proposal which was hidden 
among a Consent Calendar bill introduced by 
Representative RospertT RAMsPECK, Georgia 
Democrat. That he was not merely expressing 
his own views in this bill is hardly deniable. 
Were the administration not advised or were 
it not a party to the scheme, why did the 
President sign it? Commenting on the Na- 
tion’s reaction, Mr. RamMsPpeck said: “I’ve no 
objection to their having all the fun they 
want to, but I don’t think it serves any good 
purpose to make sport of Congress at a time 
when the people ought to have confidence in 
their Government.” This is as humorous as 
Donald Duck. If Mr. RamspeckK expects the 
people to have confidence in Government 
when that Government votes pensions for 
more than 500 of its best paid servants, Mr. 
Ramspeck has another guess coming. His 
pension scheme is a confidence destroyer alone 
with the aforementioned “damfoolishness” at 
a time when we need every aVailable dollar to 
protect and arm our youths who are offering 
their lives and their limbs for $21 a month 
without thought of a pension. 

The American people have demonstrated 
that they know we are at war. Now it is time 
for them to unite to force Washington to the 
same realization. 





America Arise! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following patriotic song by 
the Reverend R. Emerson Dunckel, of 
Albany, N. Y.: 


AMERICA ARISE! 


Arouse ye! Arouse ye! 
To arms, O freemen fly! 
Arouse ye! Arouse ye! 


For outraged nations cry! 
Shall little children, mangled, fall? 
Shall helpless mothers, vainly, call? 
To right great wrongs we pledge our all! 
Arise! Arise! Arise! 
Chorus 


From east and west, 

Beloved and best, 

True freemen rise! 

O’er stern array, 

Armed for the fray, 

Old Glory flies! . 
Our sons have joined the hosts of right! 
’Gainst treach’rous tyranny we fight! 
With allies true, 

Red, white, and blue, 

God grant us victory! 
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Pearl Harbor! Pearl Harbor! 
Remember well that name! 
MacArthur! Wake Island 
With hero hearts aflame! 
Brave Bulkely dares the deadly sea! 
Brave Kelly died for you and me! 
Awake! Strike now for liberty! 
Arise! Arise! Arise! 
Chorus 

From England’s shore 
To Singapore 
True freemen rise! 
From Iceland’s strand 
To China’s land 
Old Glory flies! 
No north! No south! No east! No westl 
We serve where we may serve the best! 
With allies true, 
Red, white, and blue, 
God lead to victory! 

—Roy Emerson Dunckel. 





bes to Mason City (Iowa) Beet 


Growers’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 13, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by E. W. Rising, executive vice 
president, the Western Beet Growers’ As- 
sociation, at the annual meeting of the 
Mason City Beet Growers’ Association, at 
Mason City, Iowa, February 5, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


At the beginning of my address this after- 
noon I will state that I am convinced that it 
is necessary that all of us exert our very best 
efforts, and devote ourselves and all of our 
resources to the purpose of winning the war, 
and winning in the shortest possible time. I 
am here to consider with you farmers and 
beet growers what our part should be in our 
war effort. In addition to huge quantities of 
equipment, we need food and clothing and 
supplies of many kinds. One of our most 
necessary foods is sugar. 


WE WERE UNPREPARED FOR WAR DECEMBER 7, 1941 


History shows clearly that the United States 
has never been prepared at the beginning of 
any war in which we have been involved. Our 
industrial production has been greatly en- 
larged during the last 20 years, which seems 
to have led us to conclude, without doing 
any reasoning whatever, that our great manu- 
facturing plants could be changed overnight 
from production of tractors to tanks, from 
automobiles to airplanes, from pleasure yachts 
to warships, etc., and that all we had to do 
to be fully prepared for war was to turn a 
valve on our line of production, and from our 
great resource reservoir there would imme- 
diately begin to flow an unlimited supply of 
ships, guns, aircraft, and munitions of every 
kind. We are just beginning to find out how 
wrong we were, and that before we begin tc 
secure the implements of war we must first 
tool up for the new production; that before 
we tool up we must have designs, plans, power, 
and a thousand and one other things. We 
are also finding that, in addition to an army 
of several million men, we must have other 
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millions of workers in the factories that will 
be needed to match and then outclass the 
armament of our enemies. We are also learn- 
ing that it will take huge quantities of gaso- 
line, munitions, clothing, food, and supplies 
to maintain workers in the factories and our 
Army in the field. 


OUR SUGAR SHORTAGE WARNINGS DURING 1941: 


The Western Beet Growers Association and 
other grower organizations, beet-sugar proc- 
essors, and Congressmen and Senators from 
our beet areas have during the last year is- 
sued many warnings that a shortage of sugar 
was inevitable. Notwithstanding the efforts 
made to properly inform everyone concerned, 
the people of the United States are now 
shocked to learn that due to the failure of our 
Department of Agriculture to take proper 
and necessary steps a year ago we must now 
ration sugar. 

While we have been issuing bulletin after 
bulletin giving the facts concerning our sugar 
supply, our learned economists, employees of 
our Department of Agriculture, and persons 
representing interests opposed to the expan- 
sion of the beet and cane sugar industry in 
continental United States, have countered 
with statements that indicated a sugar short- 
age just couldn’t happen here. We were told 
that we had a great stock of sugar, an excess 
stock that must be reduced, and a cut in beet 
acreage was ordered for 1941. If sugar was a 
commodity which could not be heid over 
without loss, such as potatoes or fruit, there 
might have been some reason for the acreage 
cuts. With a product such as sugar, that 
can be carried from year to year without loss 
and the only expense being a little interest 
and insurance, there was certainly no logical 
reason for the action taken in reducing beet 
acreage at a time when we should have been 
increasing production. By turning back the 
pages of history to 1917 we had proof of what 
could be expected With increasing ship 
shortage for delivery of sugar from the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and foreign countries, 
and increasing demands for food required for 
our Army and factory workers, the situation 
should have been correctly analyzed by our 
so-called experts as easily as it was by beet 
growers and their representatives. 


HAVE FARMERS AND BEET GROWERS A RESPONSI- 
BILITY NOW? 


I have called attention to the order issued 
@ year ago by our Department of Agriculture 
reducing sugar-beet acreage by 16.9 percent 
at a time when the Department should have 
been urging additional plantings and co- 
operating, if not taking the lead in securing 
legislation that would allocate to beet-sugar 
processors a larger share in the continental 
sugar market. All this is water over the 
wheel, and I am certainly not bringing these 
matters to your attention at this time with 
the idea of suggesting the thought, in- 
asmuch as you are not responsible for the 
sugar shortage that has now been acknowl- 
edged by the Secretary of the Departmen of 
Agriculture, that you should not take steps 
to relieve the shortage. Sugar is a vital com- 
modity that we must have as p-rt of the food 
supply required for winning the war. Wecan 
solve this problem, however, but I am afraid 
if we leave it entirely to our learned eco- 
nomists and Government officials, that little 
will be done. Apparently, all we can ex- 
pect is suggestions that we prepare to tighten 
our belts and accept the rationing system. 


ARE THE PEOPLE HOARDING SUGAR? 


As an excuse for placing a rationing system 
in effect, we are being told that great quan- 
tities of sugar are being purchased and placed 
on pantry shelves. I will agree that some 
hoarding is being done, but it is having little 
affect on the sugar shortage. I very much 
doubt whether the average home has an extra 
month’s supply of sugar on hand. Let’s doa 
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little figuring on this matter. We are in- 
formed that average agricultural production 
for the United States increased one-eighth 
last year. Have we large surpluses of other 
foods? No; and there is a very good reason 
why, and this reason is increased consump- 
tion. A manufacturing establishment run- 
ning around the clock for the full 24 hours 
every day will require more fuel for its power 
plant or more kilowatt-hours of energy than 
when working only one shift each day. If 
additional fuel is required for the factory 
power plant, so also, there will be required 
additional food, as many more workers will 
be employed. A man will surely consume 
more food when he is working regularly than 
when only employed for a few hours now and 
then. If we have consumed one-eighth more 
of other foods, why is it not reasonable to 
suggest that we have also used more sugar 
than we normally consume? 


A FAIR ANALYSIS OF OUR SUGAR DELIVERIES FOR 
1941 


Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
show that deliveries for 1940 were 6,890,616 
short tons, raw value. If we apply the ratio 
of increase that is reasonable in consideration 
of additional employment and as indicated 
by quantities of other foods consumed, or an 
increase of one-eighth over 1940, we will find 
the estimated sugar requirement to be 7,751,- 
943 tons. Preliminary figures for 1941 de- 
liveries are 8,075,000 tons, or 323,000 more 
than estimated consumption. Do you think 
that taking this 323,000 tons off the pantry 
shelves will relieve the sugar shortage? Let 
us consider what our probable sugar supply 
will be for 1942. 

ANTICIPATED SUGAR SUPPLY FOR 1942 


Our Philippine quota is a little over 1,- 
000,000 tons of sugar per year. We will not 
obtain any of that million tons in 1942. Ship- 
ping shortage will probably reduce our nor- 
mal imports of 970,000 tons from Hawaii to 
half that amount, indicating another 500,000- 
ton shortage. Cuba and Pterto Rico may 
slightly increase their production. However, 
we are informed that 1,200,000 tons of sugar 
will be required for manufacture of muni- 
tions, so it is doubtful whether we will receive 
our normal quctas for domestic consumption 
from these offshore points. Our stocks of 
Sugar at the end of 1941 were below normal. 

Our final shortage will, of course, depend 
on use of sugar in manufacture of munitions. 
However, it cannot be less than 1,000,000 tons, 
and may easily run to 2,000,000 tons, even 
though continental beet and cane production 
be materially increased over our 1940 record. 
The most optimistic estimate is 2,500,000 tons 
of sugar to be produced by continental beet 
and cane growers during 1942. This is an 
opportunity for beet and cane growers to in- 
crease their production to an amount limited 
only by the capacity of our processing plants. 


THIS IS NOT A GOOD TIME TO ARGUE—WE NEED 
ACTION 


We find conflicting interests in the sugar 
industry. Differences of opinion exist be- 
tween refiners and processors, between off- 
shore producers and continental growers; be- 
tween the industrial East and the agricultural 
West, and a sccre of blocks, groups, and in- 
dividuals as to legislation that we'll require 
before we can solve our sugar problems. I 
have recently suggested “that this is not a 
good time to argue over what will happen 2 
or 3 years from ncw.” I have not and I am 
not suggesting that we wait 2 or 3 years to 
secure some changes in our Sugar Act. How- 
ever, I am not in favor of bringing this sub- 
ject up for debate at this moment. It is too 
late for building factories to process a 1942 
crop, and we should certainly be giving our 
efforts to what will help most and quickest. 
Farmers within the area of a beet sugar 
processing plant can, in my opinion, help 
most and quickest by preparing to plant as 
large a beet acreage as they can contract, 





crease sugar-beet production, 


particularly 
where competitive crops may offer better 


returns. It would appear reasonable to ask 
that in arriving at a decision, farmers con- 
sider war needs. 


INCREASED PRICE FOR 1942 CROP ASSURED 


Growers of the 1941 crop are receiving a 
material increase over 1940 prices. Recently 
the ceiling price for raw sugar was raised 24 
cents per hundred pounds. Just how much 
of this increase will be passed on to the 
grower, I do not know; however, I believe 
that a material increase in price will be of- 
fered growers. 

In addition to the sugar price increase, the 
conditional payments are to be increased one- 
third, which means 58 cents per ton of beets 
having a 14.5-percent sugar content. You 
will, of course, expect some increase in your 
operating expenses, as supplies will cost a 
little more; however, like increases will apply 
to growing other crops. 


LABOR-SHORTAGE QUESTION 


The matter of possible labor shortage is 
something meriting careful consideration, at 
least in some areas. I am not acquainted 
with your local situation. I will, however, 
call attention to the fact that the Govern- 
ment is giving consideration to the question 
o: providing labor for all essential war indus- 
tries. Certainly we will not permit the Gov- 
ernment to overlook the needs of the men 
who are producing a commodity as essential 
as sugar beets. I assure you that the West- 
ern Beet Growers’ Association will be very 
glad to cooperate with you growers in bring- 
ing your labor requirements to the attention 
of the proper authorities. 


SECURE REPAIRS FOR FARM EQUIPMENT NOW 

There will be a shortage in supply of new 
farm equipment. Only a very limited sup- 
ply of new sugar-beet machinery; however, 
repairs and replacements for existing equip- 
ment is assured, providing orders are placed 
now County agents have been active in 
spreading the information as to need for 
prompt placing of orders for repair parts and 
I do not suppose you have been overlooked 
in this section. However, it will do ro harm 
to remind you that it is not only advisable 
but absolutely necessary for you to order your 
machinery replacements during the period 
when automobile factories are being changed 
over to production of war equipment. 


NEW SUGAR LEGISLATION REQUIRED 


There are many new localities that wish to 
engage in the growing of sugar beets. Proc- 
essors are, of course, reticent about making 
an investment of $2,000,000 for building a 
new factory until the Sugar Act has been 
amended for the purpose of giving conti- 
nental growers a larger share in our own 
market. It seems that the existing situation 
should cause a change of attitude on the part 
of consumers, and that there should be an 
opportunity to secure an amendment to the 
alictment section of the Sugar Act. During 








the debate in the Senate on December 19, 
1941, several Senators stated that they were 
waiving, for the time, their demands for 
changes in the law governing acreage allot- 
ments. Some expressed determination to 
bring this subject up at a very early date. 
Just as soon as it is possible, this subject 
will again be brought to the attention of 
Congress. Howevei, those who are in Wash- 
ington in the interest of the growers do not 
feel that we should present this matter im- 
mediately. It can wait until we have planted 
our 1942 crop and have secured the repairs 
necessary not only for the growers’ equip- 
ment but also for the processing plants Sev- 
eral processing plants did not cperate during 
1941 and great difficulty is being experienced 
in securing repairs for these plants. Grower 
organizations should give every possible as- 
sistance in the matter of securing allocations 
of materials needed for repair and replace- 
ment purposes, and in the working out of 
other problems to the end that we plant and 
produce every pound of sugar possible during 
1942. 
WESTERN BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION OFFERS 
ASSISTANCE 


In conclusion, may I again offer to you as 
individual growers and to your growers asso- 
ciation the cooperation and every possible 
assistance on the part of your Washington 
office in solving your equipment and labor 
problems and in any other matter that may 
require decision at the Nation's Capital. 





Mobilization for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address delivered 
by me before the Independent Bankers’ 
Association, St. Paul, Minn., February 14, 
1942: 


Mr. Chairman, it was my original intention 
to address you upon our prospective post-war 
economy. Despite its gloomy teatures, this 
is an inviting, delectable subject, in that it 
permits a wide range of one’s imagination in 
constructing the future order as one would 
have it be, thereby leaping the ugly, forbid- 
ding, yet stark necessity of winning the war. 
Were the fortunes of war running less heavily 
against us or the immediate future less 
gloomy, I would succumb to the temptation 
of delving into the problems of peace rather 
than claim and direct your attention to the 
necessities of mobilization fcr victory. 

The American people and their Govern- 
ment had best realize that thus far we are 
the loser on the land, in the air and on the 
sea; that the enemy yet surges unchecked 
toward vital, strategic places; and that Amer- 
ica can be saved from a disastrous defeat only 
by an all-out, total war effort This is not 
defeatism. It is realism, and it is a challenge 
to the American people and my fellow officials 
to make ‘an all-out approach to all the prob- 
lems of war until victory is firmly and surely 
ours. 

Victory is possible, but inevitable only if 
we make it so. It must be our absorbing 
purpose. Complacency is inexcusable. De- 
feat is not impossible. Victory is not certain. 

War, as we know or must learn it, is more 
than a conflict of armed might. It is a fight 
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to the death between whole nations and 
economic systems. Anything short of full 
mobilization of our strength might add the 


United States to that already long catalog. 


of nations which took insufficient measures 
against this pagan scourge of world aggres- 
sion and enslavement. 

Mobilization immediately suggests man- 
power. It was quite a battle to enact legis- 
iation to mobilize our manpower for the pur- 
pose of military service. This battle, for- 
tunately, has been won. The Government is, 
with determination, approaching the problem 
of fully utilizing our manpower to work, 
though this has been hampered by a dan- 
gerous illusion that we had a surplus of man- 
power, and it has heen intensified by the 
conscription of large numbers of men for mil- 
itary service. 

“Economy in labor use must be even more 
rigid in the future as we approach the max- 
imum use of manpower. We cannot afford 
competitive hiring methods through which 
employers disorganize the labor market by 
stealing labor one from another. We cannot 
afford the aimless movement of workers who 
move without assurance that they are needed 
at their destination.” In a.crisis as grave as 
this no waste motion can be countenanced. 

The Government must exercise more super- 
vision of its civilian manpower in order to 
direct it to the most necessitous uses. This 
direction. must be swift and certain and with 
purpose. 

The mobilization of our material resources 
and the gearing of our productive capacity for 
the production of matériel of war is well 
under way, thought it could by no means be 
said to be satisfactory. No goal short of a 
military might.sufficient to crush speedily 


-our foes can be satisfactory. Many bold and 


effective steps have been taken by the Presi- 
dent and the war-production chiefs, but they 
are yet laggard in some respects. Some 
metals, acids, and other basic materials vital 
for war production are still being used for 
civilian uses which should be further cur- 
tailed. It is anticipated that 53 percent of 
our aggregate industrial production this year 
will be in matériel of war, and 80 percent of 
the durable industry will be war prcduction. 
This represents a tremendous stride from last 
year’s achievement of 21 percent of aggregate 
industrial and 35 percent of durable industry 
for war production, but compared with the 

mtage of our enemies’ industrial out- 
put which is turned to war and as compared 
with our own needs, it is wmsectisfactory. 
The time element necessary for conversion 
must be appreciated. It is not my purpose 
to criticize severely the Government. It is 
my purpose to exhort it to a fuller use of the 
powers which Congress has conferred upon 
it, and to urge the Government to make every 
civilian need, save those which are vital to 
the health and safety of the Nation, strictly 
secondary to war needs. I implore the Gov- 
ernment to put first things first, to be tough, 
to believe in the American people, and to 
have faith that they can take it. 

Secondary only to manpower and material 
resources, the Nation’s financial resources, the 
medium through which the Nation’s econ- 
omy functions, must be mobilized as never 
before. The cost of modern war is stupen- 
dous, and if we are to avert severe monetary 
inflation, we must reorient our fiscal policy 
to the Nation’s extreme fiscal require- 
ments. 

The last war was financed through three 
sources: 1, taxation; 2, sale of bonds to the 
public; and 3, sale of securities to commer- 
cial banks. In this connection it should be 
noted that the Government encouraged the 
borrowing of money from banks by individ- 
uals for the purpose of buying bonds which 
in turn were placed as collateral. This had 
an inflationary effect during the war and a 
deflationary one after. Interest rates pro- 
gressively increased on Government bonds. 
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Indeed, interest rates increased generally 
upon credit and money everywhere. The 


ago 2 and 3 percent now. Our debt is now 
of such proportion, and soon to be so much 
greater, that we should not permit the in- 
terest rate on Government securities to ad- 
vance, the commercial banking 
rate of interest is now moderate, it would 
not be, in my opinion, in the public interest 
to have these commercial rates increased. 

During World War No. 1 each new issue of 
Government securities in the open market 
firmed up the market. At that time the 
Government had no sufficient mechanism for 
supplying new funds to the system. The 
Open Markets Committee of the Federal Re- 
serve had not come into being. Therefore, 
each succeeding issue as it was placed upon 
the market bore a higher interest rate. We 
must not and we will not allow this to hap- 
pen again. 

We should and must, if monetary inflation 
is to be avoided, sell more Government secu- 
rities to investors other than banks. The 
Treasury seems to pride itself in having each 
issue greatly oversubscribed. This is fine for 
morale, but from some practical standpoints 
it is poor fiscal policy. Many fiduciary trusts 
stipulate that funds are to be invested in 
Government security. I know of no sound 
reason why a private trust or citizen with 
funds available for investment in Govern- 
ment securities should be limited to a small 
fraction of investment capacity in order that 
subscribing banks may purchase in propor- 
tion, thereby adding to the urge toward mon- 
etary inflation. I urge the Treasury to re- 
adjust its fiscal policy in order to draw a 
greater proportion of its borrowing from non- 
banking investors. This accomplishes two 
desirable results: (1) It places a check upon 
inflation, and (2) it will minimize the defia- 
tionary post-war tendency. By a readjust- 
ment of fiscal policy the Treasury can and 
should do much more along this line, though 
at best they can only borrow from this source 
part of the tremendous funds which will bz 
necessary for prosecution of the war. Like- 
wise, no tax bill will be enacted, or perhaps 
could be devised, which would, without break- 
ing down our system, supply enough funds to 
meet war expenditures. It is, then, upon the 
credit expansion of our banking system that 
we must rely for that portion of war finance 
which will be above and beyond the revenue 
derived from taxes plus bond sales to indi- 
vidual and institutional savers. 

But, as I have said, it is not in the public 
interest, and we must not allow a progres- 
sive increase in interest rates on Government 
securities as happened in the last war. To 
forestall this we must, if need be, resort to 
the great resources of the Federal Reserve 
System, which is practically untouched and 
unlimited. 

The war-powers bill, which has already 
passed the Senate and which is now pending 
before the House, would permit the Federal 
Reserve System to purchase Government 
securities directly from the Treasury. I be- 
lieve and hope it will soon become law. By 
this the Federal Open Market Committee can 
purchase the offerings of the Treasury direct- 
ly frora the Treasury without commission to 
the dealer—a laudable short circuit—when 
there is a weak demand on the market. 
When the market becomes stronger, the 
Federal Reserve System can release its hold- 
ings so purchased to the regular market, 
including our banking system. By this 
method the market can be stabilized, and I 
think it fair to say that the interest rate 
can be agreed upon and effectively main- 
tained by the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I believe that 
these fiscal and monetary authorities have 
in mind the maintenance of orthodox fiscal 
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policies insofar as possible under the emer- 
gency. But I believe it fair to say that the 
Federal Reserve System has the authority 
now to buy all of the offerings of the Treas- 
ury. Under the present law it would be 
necessary to buy these in the open market. 
Under the war-powers bill they could buy 
directly from the Treasury their entire offer- 
ings at whatever interest rate was agreed 
upon by the Federal Reserve authorities and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not fear 
this. I welcome it. The power will, I be- 
lieve, be used wisely. I hope that the au- 
thorities will freely use this power when 
advisable in the national interest, and that 
they will not adhere too closely to the prac- 
tices of the past. 

Quite without any knowledge of any such 
intention on the part of any official, it is 
my personal viewpoint that all Government 
issues not sold directly to savers should be 
taken by the Federal Reserve System directly, 
at a stabilized rate, and through the Federal 
Reserve System be filtered and released into 
our banking system in an orderly manner. 
This Nation's credit is good. Why, then, 
should we permit sporadic and disturbing 
fluctuations? 

Someone will doubtless complain that by 
this operation the Federal Reserve System will 
make tremendous profits. But, in quick an- 
swer to that, let it be said that the member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System are 
limited by statute to a 6-percent return upon 
the capital stock of the Federal Reserve bank 
owned by them. And, further, the Federal 
Government can, and some day probably will, 
recapture any excess earnings of the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

No war of recent times has been lost from a 
lack of money, and we will not be the loser 
in this conflict because of a shortage of 
money. Many people have abhorred the use 
of central bank credit expansion by other 
countries. I hope it is clear from this dis- 
cussion that the extent to which we will 
resort to central bank credit expansion will 
depend upon: 1, the amount of taxation; 
2, the amount of bond sales to investors 
other than banks; and 3, the extent to which 
the Nation’s banking system participates and 
cooperates with the Government’s fiscal and 
monetary program. 





Congressional Retirement Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the most potent power in the activities 
of our Government is the voice of the 
people. In Lincoln’s formula the phrase 
“by the people” means by the voice of the 
people. 

The retirement pension law will be re- 
pealed in a few days. I have opposed 
congressional retirement pensions and 
voted against them at every opportunity. 
I will vote to repeal the law passed re- 
cently. The elected officials are not en- 
titled to the same privilege and protec- 
tion as regular civil-service employees. 
Most of those responsible for the passage 
of this law see their mistake and will 
join with us to repeal it. 
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So Far Away 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Mount Vernon (Ohio) News: 


SO FAR AWAY 


Complacency of the American public in 
time of war is attributed to the fact that the 
conflict is so far away. 

It is true that actual fighting is taking 
place thousands of miles from home, across 
the vast Pacific Ocean in the one direction 
and across the Atlantic in the other. 

But if this complacency is not quickly over- 
come, who can say that great distances will 
continue to protect us from actual contact 
with the struggle? 

Greatly to our surprise and chagrin, the 
Japanese have done things we had long 
thought they were incapable of doing. This 
thought was fostered in official circles here; 
in fact, in Army and Navy circles. 

In 2 months of warfare they have awakened 
Allied officials to the fact that we are in dan- 
ger of being driven out of the western Pacific 
altogether—that we are in danger of losing 
the war with Nippon. 

One by one the bastions of the Allied Na- 
tions in the Pacific have fallen to the onrush- 
ing Japanese, who, with each new conquest 
gather in sources of supplies which will enable 
them to feed their war machine, thus greatly 
prolonging the struggle. 

And each time the Japanese gain a new 
source the Allies lose one. Each victory thus 
is given double significance, for each time the 
Japanese gain in material the Allies suffer an 
equivalent loss. 

There is little hope that General MacArthur 
will be able to hold out much longer in the 
Philippines. There is serious doubt that the 
Allies can successfully defend the Dutch East 
Indies, the rich prize at which the Japanese 
have long been aiming. 

If these losses are suffered, as they prob- 
ably will be, the Allies will be driven back to 
Australia which would then be their sole base 
of activities in the Far East. 

There is likewise reason to believe that the 
Allies will be driven out of Burma and that 
the Japanese will gain contro] of the Burma 
Road, the sole means of transporting sup- 
plies to China. If this happens, Chinese re- 
sistance to Japan will be seriously impeded, 
if it does not collapse. 

With the Japanese in control of the entire 
western Pacific, outside of Australia, and with 
China out of the way as a major factor, what 
would prevent the ‘Japanese from striking 
eastward across the Pacific, at Pearl Harbor, 
at Alaska, or, in fact, at our western coast? 

And on the other side of the world. 

Hitler may seem to be stymied in Europe 
at this stage of the game, unable to cross the 
English Channel to get at England and on the 
retreat in Russia. 

But there is reason to believe that the Ger- 
man fuehrer has some other cards up his 
sleeve. Spring many tell a different story on 
the Russian front, and in all probability it 
will bring a great new offensive in the Medi- 
terranean area. 

Should it be successful, and chances are at 
least even that it will be, Hitler might get 
control of Dakar, French West Africa, which 
is only a jump—reckoning as airplanes fly 
these days—from Brazil in South America, 
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victory 

They have the ability to win, if they will 
use that ability. 

The supreme effort must come from the 
United States, which alone of the United Na- 
tions has the resources to produce the 
weapons required in this gigantic task. 

Our Army, Navy, and air force can’t do it 
alone. They cannot with the cooperation of 
Washington bring victory. Washington can 
do little but appropriate money and direct. 

. It is out through the highways and by- 


Work, desperately hard work, 
on the part of every man jack of us will be 
needed to translate the money Washington 


guns, bread and butter, and supplies of all 
kinds for our fighting men and the fighting 
men of those countries allied with us. 

Semebody else won't do the work for us; 
we will have to do it ourselves. And how 
we respond to this challenge will determine 
whether we win or lose, whether we are to 
continue as a democracy or as the province of 
some totalitarian power. 





The Press in a Democracy at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WIRT COURTNEY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr, COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address, delivered by my 
colleague, Hon. Percy Priest, before the 
Tennessee Press Association. at Chat- 
tanooga, on February 13, 1942: 


In addressing you on the subject of the 
press in a democracy at war, I realize that the 
scope of such a theme indeed is broad. 1 am 
aware, also, that you are perhaps more familiar 
than I am with some of the specific problems 
which the circumstance of war has thrust 
upon you. 

During the course of your business sessions 
here in Chattanooga I am sure you have stud- 
ied in detail and very carefully the more 
pressing of the economic problems brought 
about as a result of dislocations in the indus- 
try and normal commerce of the Nation. 

Frankly, I do not pretend to know the an- 
swers to questions of where you will get 
advertising income to replace that which you 
will lose because there will be fewer and 
fewer articles for civilian consumption and 
use, to be advertised. Nor do I know the 
answer to the same type of question that 
might be asked by the manufacturer, proc- 
essors, and dealers who handle those articles. 

During most of the year 1941 I had occa- 
sion many times as a Member of Congress 
from this State to be truly grateful for the 
evidences that the press in Tennessee, as a 
whole, reflected a very realistic understand- 
ing of what was happening in the world, and 
of what was inevitable insofar as the United 








ing had struck. Today, 9 weeks after Pearl 
Harbor, the most immediate concern for every 
American must be the preservation of our 
political freedom and our very existence as a 
free 


people. 
To that end the Congress in its declara- 


pledged every resource of the Nation, and 
in subsequent legislation has authorized and 
empowered the President to use those re- 
sources for that purpose. 

When the United States was born as a 
nation, life was breathed into the principle 
of the freedom of the press. 

Under the nurture of fair and fearless 
journalists that principle has grown into a 
mighty tradition in this country. It was 
recognized as a right so sacred and funda- 
mental that it was written into the Consti- 
tution, and while there may have been spe- 
cific instances of abuses of the right, the 
great bulk of the press in each generation 
while exercising the right has accepted also 
the responsibilities and obligations it im- 


In this hour the press as well as the people 
is called upon to enlist for the duration of a 
war to make secure not only that one free- 
dom, but all freedoms. 

There has never been a ceiling fixed on the 
price we pay for liberty. It varies with 
changing circumstances. It may be high or 
low, depending upon the power and the de- 
termination of forces which would destroy 
and deny it. In one generation it may be 
that eternal vigilance alone is sufficient. 

But in our day the price must be paid in 
toil and heartaches; in suffering and grief 
and sorrow and tears; in money and men and 
blood lives. 

I hope you gentlemen will understand that 
I have no desire or intention to indulge in 
an effort to tell you how to run your news- 
papers. I learned from an experience of 14 
years in a daily newspaper office that there 
are not many publishers or editors who want 
to be told how to run their papers. 

I have discovered also, as a Member of Con- 
gress, that newspapermen are very liberal in 
giving advice on how to run the Government. 
I hope they will continue to do that 

Perhaps the most important responsibility 
resting upon the press today is involved in 
@ proper evaluation of the news. It is far 
more important. I believe, than the question 
of censorship. 

We have learned in the past 2 months of 
war in the Pacific that minor victories over 
widely separated areas, and without much 
direct relationship to a total effort, may be- 
come misleading and may in effect lull us 
into a state of complacency. 

Unquestionably that has happened. 

I know that it is news if a squadron of 
American bombers engages a group of enemy 
planes and comes out winner in a dogfight 
near Borneo. It makes good reading when 
we have a report that an American mosquito 
torpedo boat has boldly and successfully at- 
tacked a much larger enemy ship. Every day 
there are instances which themselves make 
good news. 

But the cold, clear fact stares us in the 
face tonight that we are in a most serious 
situation in the Pacific. It is far more se- 
rious than many of us believe, and our fail- 
ure fully to to recognize the gravity of our 
position, I believe, is due in part to an 
improper evaluation of the news. 

The headline writers of the Nation’s news- 
papers and the men who determine the 
“play” that shall be given to stories from 
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the war fronts face such a responsibility to- 
day as they have seldom if ever faced before. 
The effect of streamer headlines in morning 
or afternoon papers on the state of mind of 
the people from coast to coast is almost un- 
imaginable and immeasurable. 

Because we have not properly evalued 
events in relation to the general situation, 
there has been a tremendous let-down since 
Pearl Harbor. On the day after that attack 
the American people rose to the heights. 
They did what the British had done after 
Dunkerque. But in both nations there has 
been a reaction that has been evident not 
alone among the people, but.in the govern- 
ments also. 

Let us not make the tragic mistake of 
allowing ourselves to believe that this is a 
short, easy war. In the next year it will 
come very close to every home in America. 

Now, the same thing that has been hap- 
pening in the field of daily news reports has 
happened also in Government publicity. And 
it has had somewhat the same result. For 
example, there has been a widespread, and I 
think very successful, campaign in the in- 
terest of sales of Government bonds and 
stamps. As a consequence of what might. be 
an overplaying of that one particular activity, 
many people, I am sure, believe that when 
enough bonds are bought that will win the 
war. It will help, and it is important. But 
once again it must be appraised with rela- 
tion to the whole effort. 

It is no more than natural that the War 
Production Board place great emphasis from 
day to day on production. We hear some- 
times that production will win the war. And 
we may allow ourselves to be misled here, 
when we consider the impressive array of 
statistics all showing our superiority in raw 
materials and in the capacity to produce as 
compared to our enemies. But production 
alone will not win this war. If we allow 
ourselves to accept any idea that it will, then 
we are already headed on the road to defeat. 
We need all the production we can get in 
planes, tanks, guns, bombs, ammunition, and 
other items of war, but we cannot sit back 
and depend on production alone to do the job. 

We may spend some time squabbling about 
the Office of Civilian Defense. And I agree 
that we need a more practical and down-to- 
earth administration of some of the phases 
of that program. What I am trying to say 
in that connection, just as in the evaluation 
of news, is that we—and I mean by that all 
American people—are inclined too much to 
look at infinitesimal spots on the broad 
canvas of war. 

We learned in geometry that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts and is equal 
to the sum of all its parts. 

That is a lesson we must learn very quickly 
in this war. 

Despite the popular opinion as reflected by 
the Gallup poll, we are not winning this war 
yet. A recent poll disclosed that at least 78 
percent of the American people believe we 
are winning. If this is true, and I do not 
doubt it, then more than three-fourths of 
the American people are the victims of a 
huge and dangerous delusion. 

Now, I have never been one to parade as a 
prophet of gloom. I am not doing that now. 
Neither do I believe we should allow our- 
selves to be whipped up into a fury of hyste- 
ria. 

What has happened at Singapore this week 
is discouraging and certainly should remove 
quickly any ideas of a short war. It should 
dispel any complacency among the people, 
the press, and Government officials. It should 
not lead to the opposite extreme of despond- 
ency or hysteria. 

In the beginning of this address I men- 
tioned only briefly the matter of censorship. 
Just before leaving Washington I talked with 
Mr. Byron Price, the Director of Censorship. 
As much as we may dislike the idea of news- 
paper censorship, we all agree that in times 
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of war some censorship is necessary. Pere 
sonally, I do not believe a better 

man could have been found for that job 
than Byron Price. He told me this week that 
he could not ask for better cooperation than 
he has received from the press in voluntary 
compliance with the code promulgated for 
the guidance of papers in the publication of 
military news. I think we may continue to 
expect that cooperation, and I believe the 
Nation need have no fears that information 
that would be of value to our enemies will 
be knowingly published in our Own news- 
papers. We must trust Mr. Price and his 
aides to prevent the distribution for publica- 
tion abroad of any matter that would help 
the foes of democracy. 

The function of the press to criticize con- 
structively should not be abridged nor re- 
linquished in a democracy at war. When any 
branch or department of Government, or any 
individual or group therein, are subjects of 
criticism it should be given forthwith and 
fairly. I think all of us will use particular 
precaution to see that such criticism is kept 
on a helpful and constructive plane and that 
it does not lapse into partisan and petty rid- 
icule. Our criticism at all times should make 
a clear distinction between specific actions, 
policies, and individuals, and the agencies or 
branches of Government as a whole. In a 
day when the enemies of free government 
are using to the utmost every possible open- 
ing for undermining the whole system, there 
is an additional responsibility upon all of us 
to defeat their purposes and to strengthen 
the faith of our own people in the institu- 
tions of Government set up 150 years ago by 
the Constitution. There have been in that 
century and a half many mistakes, many evi- 
dences of short-sightedness, and selfish de- 
signing. But the total effort of our Govern- 
ment and all of its branches since its begin- 
ning is one of which we can all be justly 
proud. 

That thought on editorial criticism is in 
line with what I have been saying all along. 
That all of us must look at the whole pic- 
ture and not place undue emphasis on some 
of the smaller parts. I have an idea that 1 
year from now some of our editorials, our 
headlines, and some speeches in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD will look rather inconsequen- 
tial and of small relative significance. 

Still another function of the press in a 
democracy at war is that of serving as a 


| watchman to see that scheming interests do 


not take advantage of the war to foster and 
promote movements that of themselves will 
weaken the democracy we are called upon to 
defend. Those things will be done in this 
war; they are done in every war, and at times 
so skillful that it is difficult to detect. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. We are not 
doing all we can to win this war today. Very 
few of us have made any real sacrifice, with 
the exception of those who have given up 
some member of their family forever at Pearl 
Harbor, or in the foxholes of Bataan. But 
we will make sacrifices until they hurt, and 
all of us will make them. The whole truth 
of the matter is that 2 decades of easy liv- 
ing under the highest standard of living in 
the world have left their marks upon us. 
We rise to meet a challenge by spurts, but we 
find it all too easy to drop back into the easy 
pursuits of normal life. What, I ask you, 
does an 8-hour day mean to those battered 
forces of smoke-begrimed Americans - and 
Filipinos who fight tonight with Douglas 
MacArthur? 

Finally, members of the Tennessee Press 
Association, the press here and in all free 
nations, must assume its rightful place of 
leadership in planning to win the peace when 
bugles blow a cease-firing call, and battles 
and bloodshed end. 

Unless we consistently build up the proper 
sentiment in our own land we may expect a 
reaction to follow in line with the backward 








certain fundamental principles of right 


days when one nation can determine its own 
course irrespective of what other nations are 
Going are no more. As we learn new lessons 
in geography each day, we must begin to 
think more and more in world terms. 

While our most immediate job is the win- 
ning of the war, we may, even in the grim 
carnage of this tragic conflict, begin to pave 
the way for the kind of peace we cherish. 

The hour has struck when we in America 
keep our rendezvous with destiny. To the 
tasks ahead we must dedicate all that is ours 
to give. In the darkness we shall remember 
that America has been in the shadows before. 
We have plumbed the depths of despair and 
despondency, but always we have arisen to 
scale the heights of victory. God helping us, 
we will do so again. 





Attitude of American People Toward War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Rev. George M. Nell, of the Cooperative 
Parish Activities Service at Effingham, 
Til.: 

Co-op ParIsH ACTIVITIES SERVICE, 
Effingham, Ill., February 13, 1942. 
Mr. LAurRENcE F. ARNOLD, 
House of Representatives; 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. ArRNotD: * * * The war is 
making itself felt more and more out here, 
but it is surprising how nonchalantly the peo- 
ple are taking things in stride. I talked to 
Dr. and Mrs. Fantl, Sr., who are Austrian 
refugees at Dieterich, and they couldn’t 
understand how matter-of-course Americans 
were taking the war. Their conclusion was 
that we were either a brave people or we 
didn’t know yet what the war was going to do 
to us. 

With best regards, I remain, 


Yours truly, 
Gero. NELL. 





Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WiLLIAM T. SCHULTE 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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orp, I include the following letter from 


Walter 
INDIANA STATE INDUSTRIAL 


Union Councin, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 11, 1942. 
Hon. Wm, T. ScHULTE, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Str: More than 30,000 workers in In- 


of plants to war production. This is creating 
&@ serious econemic situation which must be 
remedied immediately. 

Several weeks now have passed since a pro- 
posal (H. R. 6465) was introduced in Con- 
gress to provide for the appropriation of 
$300,000,000 temporarily to increase the un- 
employment compensation paid workers so 
that they would be taken care of more nearly 
adequately during this period of unemploy- 
ment that faces them. Apparently the spe- 
cial interests which have opposed any form 
of unemployment compensation and which 
now viciously oppose any liberalized form of 
unemployment compensation have been do- 
ing their work effectively, since, although the 
situation of these workers is serious, 
nothing is being done. If action is not taken 
shortly the damage done will be twofold: 
(1) The economic hurt to the workers will 
have been so great that the relief will be 
totally inadequate; (2) the excuse will be 
used by the opponents of the measure that 
since the workers were able to get along 
thus far without any extra help they don’t 
need it. 

We are depending on you to use all your 
influence speedily to bring this bill out 
of committee, onto the floor and to a 
vote. 

If these workers in our essential defense 
industries are allowed to face a drastically 
cut income, a drastically reduced standard of 
living, it is obvious that our defense program 
is going to be vitally impeded. The morale 
of the civilian population, which must be 
maintained, will be lowered when these work- 
ers attempt to understand why, when men 
are dying for need of equipment, when battles 
are being lost because of shortage of ma- 
terials, when every newspaper editorializes 
upon the necessity for all-out production, 
for 7-day-week operation, when the President 
and War and Navy Departments publicly state 
that the defense worker is, next to the soldier, 
the most vital part of our defense program; 
why, when all these things are true, they 
idly tramp the streets and vainly attempt to 
take care of their wives and children, protect 
their health, and maintain the simple 
decencies of life without even a hint of 
remedial action by their Congress, by their 
Government. 

There is this additional problem also raised 
that some of these workers are going to be 
seeking and finding employment elsewhere. 
This will mean that there will be a lag be- 
tween the completion of conversion in 
plants and the staffing of the converted 
plants. 

Too many of our Members of Congress have 
been bending their mighty brains to trivial 
issues, have been slugging fleas with baseball 
bats, have been getting headlines for them- 
selves by quips about rhythm dancers and 
motion-picture actors while the important 
issues—the health and morale and living 
standards of defense workers—have been col- 
lecting dust in committee desk pigeon- 
holes. 

We trust that you will take immediate ac- 
tion to end this inexcusable delay in caring 
for our Army on the home front, the soldiers 
who man our production lines, the men who 
produce the goods that are going to win the 
war. 

Yours, 
WALTER FRISBEE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Congressional Retirement Annuity 
Provision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, an eminent publicist and writer 
from my home city of Tacoma, Mr. 
Robert S. Doubleday, has written a pro- 
vocative and interesting letter to a daily 
newspaper of my State in which he ex- 
presses himself concerning the furore 
being deliberately generated in opposition 
to the so-called pensions for Congress- 
men. I commend its reading to all who 
may have been misled by newspaper edi- 
torials and columnists. I offer his letter 
that there be presented both sides of this 
controversy. 

The author has distinguished himself 
in our State through the years as a news- 
paperman, writer, essayist, public speaker, 
campaigner, and is widely known among 
prominent men of the Pacific Northwest. 

The letter is as follows: 


There has recently come out into the open 
& proposal for granting some sort of pension 
to the retiring Members of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Submission to the public of this idea, by 
introduction in the Congress, has immediately 
provoked a fine mess of cat calls and a shower 
of brickbats at the poor dog. But, after all, 
why this? / 

Pensions and aids are being granted upon 
every hand—and more and more is asked. 
There may be reasons why congressional pen- 
sions should not be granted, but are there 
not good reasons wh they should be granted? 
Other and in fact all pensions might be bet- 
ter substituted for by economic rules and 
results which would make pensions unneces- 
sary. But we have not arrived at that point 
as yet. 

The granting of governmental sops and 
aids and benefits has been growing for some 
while. The Army and Navy and practically 
all of the branches of the governmental serv- 
ice have their pension provisions. Almost 
all of the larger private commercial and 
business interests have their very proper pen- 
sion policies and practices. Consider the 
railroads and the telephone companies and 
others. 

Why should we assume that Members of 
the Congress must be exempted from this 
form of consideration? 

Most of the Members of the Congress are 
attorneys or journalists. Unlike business- 
men whose personal] interests may, in their 
absence, be looked after by others, the pro- 
fessional men leave everything behind when 
they go to Congress. After a term or two in 
Washington their “practices” have disap- 
peared, vanished upon the altar of public 
service. They have nothing to return to. 

And there is another angle. Realizing the 
truth of what has here been indicated, at 
present the average Congressman likely as 
not thinks first of all of being returned to 
Congress at the conclusion of his brief 2-year 
term and he is likely to play his cards that 
way. He believes that he has to or face hard- 
ships for him and his. 

Suppose instead that he feels free to fight 
for the right, for the common people, and 
for the Nation, regardless of his personal for- 
tune. Is not that worth while? 











The idea of pensioning Congressmen is not 
without its merits or its elements of simple 
justice. Why explode over it? 

Should we assume that Congressmen, after 
a term or two in office, will be so “fixed,” 
financially, that they will have no need for a 

upon retirement. What sort of a 
putrid idea is that? 
Rosert S. DOUBLEDAY, 





Tulsa Tribune Endorses New Arkansas 
Valley Authority Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February .16, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Tulsa 
Tribune, one of the largest papers in the 
Southwest, has come out with an elo- 
quent editorial urging the immediate pas- 
sage of the new Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority bill, H. R. 6464. I am happy to 
quote the editoria] from the issue of 
January 30, 1942, here in full: 


The revised Arkansas Valley Authority bill 
has been introduced into both Houses of 
Congress, and soon committee hearings will 
bring out the points for and against it. 

Pending an opportunity to make a com- 
plete study of the bill, it appears from the 
lengthy press reviews that it is a reasonable 
measure, soundly conceived, and well written. 
It was prepared at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, written by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and introduced by Senator Lez, of Oklahoma, 
and Congressman Etuis, of Arkansas, at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request. 

The basis for the bill is the great invest- 
ment the Government is making, particularly 
in Oklahoma and Arkansas. Since loaning 
and granting $25,000,000 for Pensacola Dam, 
and constructing the great Salt Plains proj- 
ect itself, the Government is rushing work 
on a larger project at Norfolk on the North 
Fork of the White River, and will soon begin 
on Fort Gibson and Markham Ferry Dams 
on the lower Grand in Oklahoma. 

Then in rapid order the construction of 
Bull Shoals on the White in Arkansas and 
Table Rock on the White in Missouri will 
follow. These are all multiple-purpose dams, 
designed to produce power for the national 
defense now and for new peacetime indus- 
tries later, and to provide flood control. 

Later the Government will build without 
financial assistance from the States, flood- 
control dams at Toronto, Neodesha, Fall River, 
and Elk City on the upper Verdigris in 
Kansas, and some place near Oologah on the 
lower Verdigris, at Hulah on the Caney, 
Mannford on the Cimarron, Tenkiller Ferry 
on the Illinois, Wister on the Poteau, and a 
like number of tributary streams in Arkansas. 
All these have been approved but they have 
been shelved, and properly so, in favor of 
the war effort. 

All of these dams will tie in with the pian 
to make the Arkansas River navigable at a 
later date, probably during the period of 
after-the-war unemployment when the coun- 
try will be lucky to have such a worth-while 
public-works project to canstruct. 

There will be wholesale discussion of the 
Arkansas Valley Authority, and that is all 
to the good. Probably it is the most vital 
piece of economic legislation ever presented 
Tongress affecting Oklahoma and Arkansas. 
There will be charges that the Arkansas Val- 
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ley Authority is another Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and doubtless the authors of the 
bill will admit that and claim it as a point 
in the bill’s favor. As the years since Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority was planned and 
built have rolled around public opinion over 
the country has changed sharply in its favor. 
More than a hundred Tulsa businessmen 
made a special train trip through that region 
and came away with the advice of Tennes- 
see businessmen in their ears that “if Okla- 
homa ever gets a chance at anything like this, 
don’t pass it up. It works.” 

Naturally, the private utilities will throw 
their power against the Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority bill. So would you if you were at the 
desks of their executives, for it will en- 
trench—not put, for it is already there—the 
Government in the cheap electric-power 
business. 

The railroads probably will oppose it 
strongly, for it certainly is a long step in the 
direction of navigation and lower freight 
rates. 

But underneath all these reasons—which 
are good or bad according to where you sit in 
the economic scheme of things—is this rea- 
soning on the part of the Government. It 
has spent, or is currently spending, $100,000,- 
000 on power and flood-control dams in this 
section. It proposes to spend that much 
more. And it wants to get its money back 
over a long period of years from the sale of 
power. So it naturally wants a say in the 
management—not the whole say, but a per- 
suasive influence. 

So an Authority of five members, at least 
three of whom must be men who are re- 
spected residents of the Arkansas Valley, is 
set up to manage this vast network of pub- 
lic works. The Board must hire an experi- 
enced Administrator, a man like David E. 
Lilienthal, who has made a success of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

This Board will not construct the projects; 
only manage their business operation. The 
United States Army engineers, who have pi- 
onesred the work in the public interest in 
the Arkansas Valley, will do all the building. 
This is different from the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, where the Authority did all the 
building. And this suits Oklahoma and 
Arkansas best, for down here we have con- 
fidence in the engineers. 

There are many other features. We will 
hear the best and the worst about them as 
the debate over the Arkansas Valley Author- 
ity progresses. We should try to keep our 
common sense uppermost and realize that it 
is only natural for the Government to want 
to follow two hundred millions or more of 
its money with a share of the management. 
You would want to do this if much lesser 
sums of money you were responsible for 
should be involved. 

In the end, the Arkansas Valley Authority 
should work the same benefit for this region 
that Tennessee Valley Authority has for the 
Southeast, the Boulder Dam has for the ex- 
treme Southwest, and that Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville are working for the Pacific North- 
west. And that is what we need and desire 
most in Oklahoma. 





“Pork Barrel’ Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee re- 
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ported out a rivers and harbors bill call- 
ing for the appropriation of very nearly 


- $1,000,000,000. ‘The President has writ- 


ten the chairman of the committee, Rep- 
resentative MANSFIELD, of Texas, urging 
action on the measure. In the Washing- 
ton Star of February 13 there was printed 
an editorial entitled “A Discordant Note,” 
which contained the following: 


The President’s letter to Representative 
MANSFIELD urging quick action on the billion- 
dollar omnibus rivers and harbors bill sounds 
a note which is strangely out of tune with 
his appeals for public recognition of the grim 
realities of our national position. 

This bill.in its present form is representa- 
tive of a most undesirable legislative prac- 
tice. It is an omnibus bill—one in which 
worthy projects are lumped together with 
those of a strictly “pork barrel” character, the 
thought being that the demand for the good 
projects will tend to overcome opposition to 
those which are not desirable. * * * 

Some 87 defense projects, including the 
controversial St. Lawrence seaway, would be 
appropriated for at once, the others to be 
held over until 6 months after the end of 
the war. 


Mr. Speaker, at a time when our na- 
tional existence is threatened—and those 
who know warn that we can lose this 
war; when our people are being asked to 
make sacrifices, why should the Presi- 
dent insist upon the appropriation of 
huge sums for projects, the feasibility 
and advisability of many of which are 
questionable, even in peacetime? 


CRITICISM? 


Read what a distinguished Member 
of the upper body of Congress said on 
February 13. And, as you read, please 
bear in mind that these are not my words 
but the words of a Democratic Senator: 


It becomes more and more difficult to sit 
silently in this Chamber in the face of under- 
takings throughout the Government which, 
in my judgment, are sufficient 1t times to 
cause the soldier in the front line in the 
Bataan Peninsula to throw down his gun in 
disgust. * * * 

This Government is an overgrown mon- 
strosity from top to bottom; an extravagant, 
wasteful bureaucracy in the midst of the 
whole war prosecution; and every Senator 
knows it. For 10 long years, from 1930 to 
1940, long before the last two tragic years 
were marked off on the calendar of time, 
Congress had been appropriated $2,700,- 
000,000 a year more than the Government 
had been takingin. A debt of $30,000,000,000 
was rolled up; and always the Budget was 
to be balanced next year; always there would 
be a $100,000,000,000 income next year. 

Every kind of an undertaking which some- 
one who had never had any business train- 
ing or contact with the administration of 
government thought was wise was engaged in. 
The disclosures already presented by the 
Byrd committee are shocking; but every- 
body has known more or less about them for 
10 years. Even now domestic bureaus are 
multiplying, and agencies which are remote 
from the conduct of the war effort are being 
expanded. 

I am not satisfied with the industrial situ- 
ation either. I think strikes ought to end 
and stay ended until the men in the front 
lines get the guns which they ought to have 
to defend their lives and save this country. I 
am disheartened that there is not enough 
courage in the high leadership of this admin- 
istration to bring into being a law that would 
prevent strikes. 

We are not running a New Deal war or an 
old deal war; a Democratic war or a Republi- 
can war. A man is not asked what his politi- 
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cal beliefs are when he is drafted for service 
in the Army or Navy. 


Mr. Speaker, the press gives the infor- . 


mation that, on Friday last, in Tacoma, 
Wash., at the big Seattle-Tacoma ship- 
yards, where about 800 men are still away 
from their work, some 50 pickets were 
beaten in a clash with workers. The 
walkout started more than 2 weeks ago, 
with about 1,100 men out. And every 
man-day of work lost means just that 
much delay in the building of the ships so 
vitally needed. Just this week we were 
given the information that we are barely 
holding our own in the number of ships 
launched as compared with the number 
of our ships being destroyed by the 
enemy. 
PERHAPS IT WILL BE WELCOMED 


Mrs. Roosevelt has announced her in- 
tention to resign very soon from the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 





Authorized Decorations for Service Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, more frequently inquiries are 
being made today concerning the various 
authorized decorations of tre Army and 
Navy and whether any of the awards 
carry special pension or other benefits in 
addition to those granted other war vet- 
erans. In response to my request for 
authentic information on the subject, a 
complete list of all authorized awards 
and decorations has been furnished me 
by Col. C. A. Neves, director of national 
homes for the Veterans’ Administration, 
and under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include the list for the 
reference and information of the Mem- 
bers. 

It will be noted that there are six ap- 
proved and authorized decorations, one 
of which—the Medal of Honor—carries 
with it a special pension award of $10 
each month to the holders thereof. The 
compiete list, with an explanation of the 
basis upon which each decoration is 
awarded, follows: 


1. MEDAL or HONOR 


The President is authorized to present in 
the name of Congress a Medal of Honor to 
each person who, while an officer or enlisted 
man shall, in action involving actual conflict 
with an enemy, distinguish himself conspicu- 
ously by galiantry and intrepidity at the risk 
of his life above and beyond the call of duty. 

The President is authorized to delegate, 
under such conditions, regulations, and limi- 
tations as he shall prescribe to the command- 
ing general of a separate army or higher unit 
in the field, the power conferred on him to 
award the Medal of Honor, the Distinguished 
Service Cross, and the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

ADDITIONAL PAY 

Each enlisted man of the Army, to whom 
there has been or shall be awarded a Medal 
of Honor, a Distinguished Service Cross, a 
Distinguished Flying Cross, a Distinguished 
Service Medal, or the Soidier’s Medal, shall 
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be entitled to additional pay at the rate of 
$2 per month. 
SPECIAL PENSION TO HOLBERS OF MEDAL OF 
HONOR 


There is established in the War and in the 
Navy Departments a roll designated as “The 
Army and Navy Medal of Honor Roll” on 
which shall be placed the name of each sur- 
viving person who has served in the military 
or naval service of the United States in any 
war who has attained or shall attain the age 
of 65 years and who has been awarded a 
Medal of Honor for having, in action in- 
volving actual conflict with an enemy, dis- 


roll shall be entitled to and shall receive and 
be paid by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs a special pension of $10 per month for 
life, payable monthly. 

2. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE Cross 


The President is authorized to present, but 
not in the name of Congress, a Distinguished 
Service Cross to any person who, while serv- 
ing in any capacity with the Army of the 
United States, has distinguished or who shall 
hereafter himself by extraordi- 
nary heroism in connection with military 
operations against an armed enemy. 

3. DISTINGUISHED FLYING Cross 


The President is authorized to present, but 
not in the name of Congress, a Distinguished 
Flying Cross to any person who, while serving 
in any capacity with the Air Corps, has distin- 
guished or who shall distinguish himself by 
heroism or extraordinary achievement while 
participating in an aerial flight. 

4. DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL 


The President is authorized to present, but 
not in the name of Congress, a Distinguished 
Service Medal to any person who, while serv- 
ing in any capacity with the Army of the 
United States since the 6th day of April 1917 
has distinguished or who shall distinguish 
himself by exceptionally meritorious service 
to the Government in a duty of great respon- 
sibility. 

5. SILveR STAR 

Awarded for each citation of an officer or 
enlisted man for gallantry in action published 
in orders from the headquarters of a force 
commanded by or which is the appropriate 
command of a general officer not warranting 
the award of a Medal of Honor or a Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

6. SOLDIER’s MEDAL 

The President is authorized to present, but 
not in the name of Congress, the Soldier’s 
Medal to any person who, while serving in any 
capacity with the Army of the United States, 
shall distinguish himself by heroism not in- 
volving actual conflict with an enemy. 





We Can Lose This War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Sun of February 13, 
1942: 

WE CAN LOSE THIS WAR 

Americans are stirred less by the fall of 
Singapore than by the defense of Manila Bay. 
A minor American victory outweighs a major 


British defeat. It is our victory, 
in the public mind. 





hold the balance of unused power. : 

It has been said again and again that the 
fate of Singapore will determine whether this 
is to be a short or a long war. Taken by itself, 
that is not necessarily true. The fall of Singa- 
pore is like a blow in a prize fight which opens 


es. Then the Allied Navies, with 
few bases and little nearby oil, will be strug- 
gling to keep the Japanese Navy out of the 
Indian Ocean. We shall then have the choice, 
not of winning a short or a long war, but of 
winning a long one or losing a short one. 

What does the Indian Ocean mean to the 

United States? So much that we could 
better afford to abandon the Pacific than let 
Japan rule the waters between India and 
Africa. In that ocean, grabbing the Vichy- 
controlled island of as a base, 
Japan could shut one road to Suez while 
Hitler closed the other at Gibraltar. The 
whole Middle East would be bottled up, India 
doomed, China helpless, Hitler and Hirohito 
holding the heart of the world, and only the 
Russian front offering hope of victory. 
- The United States alone can prevent this 
from happening. It can be prevented by a 
huge swift movement of airplanes to the 
Dutch East Indies. It can be prevented by 
a@ daring use of the United States Navy, held 
back in heaviest force while lesser naval risks 
are being taken, but with a final determina- 
ticn to risk all in order to gain all. 

Our Navy is at work. Supplies are mov- 
ing. Unhesitating action is being taken by 
our armed forces, united with the Dutch and 
British, to defend the territories we still pos- 
sess in the South Pacific, to check the Japa- 
nese Navy where it now plies the sea. 

But beyond all this is the need for swift 
unhesitating action at home by a nation 
roused to the peril confronting it. We must 
pile up so vast a supply of planes and tanks 
and guns and ships in the next few months— 
the next few weeks—that all past errors and 
failures will be reduced to naught. 


If we do that, if we throw our strength 
onto the Japanese and the Russian front, 
defeat will be impossible. If we do not, if 
we cheer MacArthur’s heroism and think 
about wages and profits and race horses and 
the next election, this war will be lost and 
freedom will disappear from the world. 





Speech of Winston Churchill 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. Winston Churchill 
ane Washington Star of February 


Text or CHURCHILL Broapcast, WARNING OF 
Perm AHEAD 


Lonpon, February 16.—Following is the text 
of a Minister Churchill’s broadcast. last 
y 6 months have passed since, at the 
end of August, I made a broadcast directly to 
my fellow countrymen. It is therefore worth 
while back over this half year of 
struggle for life—for that is what it has been 
and what it is—to see what has happened to 
our fortunes and to our prospects. 

At that time, in August, I had the pleasure 
of meeting the President of the United States 
and drawing up with him a declaration of 
British and American policy which has be- 
come known to the world as the Atlantic 
Charter, We also said a number of other 
things about the war, some of which have had 
an important influence on its course. 

In those days we met on the terms of a 
hard-pressed combatant seeking assistance 
from a great friend who was, however, only 
a benevolent neutral. In those days the 
Germans seemed to be tearing the Russian 
Armies to pieces and striding on with growing 
momentum to Leningrad, to Moscow, to Ros- 
tov, and even farther into the heart of 
Russia. 

ROOSEVELT’S CONFIDENCE IN RED ARMY RECALLED 

It was thought a very daring assertion when 
the President declared that the Russian Ar- 
mies would hold out until winter. You may 
say that military men of all countries, friend, 
foe, and neutral alike, were very doubtful 
whether this would come true. 

Our British resources were stretched to 
the utmost. We had already been for more 
than a whole year absolutely alone in the 
struggle with Hitler and Mussolini. We had 
to be ready to meet a German invasion of 
our own island. We had to defend Egypt, the 
Nile Valley, and the Suez Canal. Above all, 
we had to bring in food, raw materials, and 
finished munitions across the Atlantic in the 
teeth of German. and Italian U-boats and 
aircraft, We have to do all this still. 

It seemed our duty in these August days 
to do everything in our power to heip the 
Russian people to meet the prodigious on- 
slaught which had been launched against 
them. It is little enough we have done for 
Russia, considering all she has done to beat 
Hitler and for the common cause. In these 
circumstances, we British had no means 
whatever of providing effectively against the 
new war with Japan. ‘ 

Such was the outlook when / talked with 
President Roosevelt in the middle of August 
on the good ship Prince of Wales, now, alas, 
sunk beneath the waves. It is true that our 
position in August 1941 seemed vastly better 
than it was a year earlier, in 1940, when 
France had just been beaten into the awful 
prostration in which she now lies, when we 
were almost entirely unarmed in our own 
island, and when it looked as if Egypt and 
all the Middle East would he conquered by 
the Italians, who still held Abyssinia and 
had newly driven us out of British Somali- 
land. 

THE GOOD AND THE BAD EXAMINED, SIDE BY SIDE 


Compared with these days of 1940, when 
all the world except ourselves thought we 
were down and out forever, the situation the 
President and I surveyed in August 1941 was 
an enormous improvement. Still, when you 
looked at it bluntly and squarely, with the 
United States a neutral and fiercely divided, 
with the Russian armies falling back, as it 
were, in disorder, with the German military 
power triumphant and unscathed, with the 
Japanese menace assuming an uglier shape 
each day, it certainly seemed a very bleak and 
anxious scene. 


How do matters stand now? Taking it all 
in all, are our chances of survival better or 
are they worse than in August 1941? Are we 
up or down? 

What has happened to the principles of 
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its vast resources, and 
feel that now they are in it with us, in with 
the British Commonwealth of Nations all 
together, however long it lasts, till death or 
victory, I cannot believe there is any other 
fact in the whole world which can compare 
with that. 

That is what I have dreamed of, a’ ned at, 
and worked for, and now it has come to pass. 

But there is another fact in some ways 
more immediately effective. 

The Russian Armies have not been de- 
feated. They have not been torn to pieces. 
The Russian peoples have not been conquered 
or destroyed. Leningrad and Moscow have not 
been taken. Russia’s Armies are in the field. 
They are not holding the line of the Urals 
or the line of the Volga. They are advancing 
victoriously, driving the foul invader from 
that native soil they have guarded so bravely 
and loved so well. 

More than that, for the first time they have 
broken the Hitler legend. Instead of the easy 
victories and abundant booty which he and 
his hordes had gathered in the west, he has 
found in Russia so far only disaster, failure, 
the shame of unspeakable crimes, the 
slaughter or loss of millions of German sol- 
diers, and the icy wind that blows across the 
Russian snows. 

Here, then, are two tremendous funda- 
mental facts which will in the end dominate 
the world situation and make victory pos- 
sible in a form never possible before. 
BRITAIN LACKED POWER TO MEET JAPAN ALONE 

But there is another heavy and terrible side 
to the account which must be set in the bal- 
ance against this inestimable gain. Japan 
has plunged into the war and is ravaging the 
beautiful, fertile, prosperous, and densely 
populated lands of the Far East. 

It would never have been in the power of 
Great Britain, while fighting Germany and 
Italy—long hardened and prepared for war— 
while fighting in the North Sea, in the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic, to defend the 
Pacific and the Far East single-handed 
against the assault of Japan. 

We have only just been able to keep our 
heads above the water at home. Only by a 
narrow margin have we brought in the food 
which keeps us alive, and the supplies, with- 
out which we cannot wage war. Only by so 
little have we held our own in the Nile Valley 
and the Middle East. 

The Mediterranean is closed and all our 
transports have to go round the Cape of Good 
Hope, each ship making only three yoyages in 
ayear. Not a ship, not an airplane, not a tank, 
not an antitank gun or antiaircraft gun has 
stood idle. Everything we have has been de- 
ployea either against the enemy or waiting 
his attack. We are struggling hard in the 
Libyan Desert, where, perhaps, another serious 
battle will soon be fought. 

STREAM OF MEN, MATERIALS SENT TO MIDDLE 
EAST 

We have to provide for the safety and order 

of liberated Abyssinia, of conquered Eritrea, 


a half to build up and sustain our armies 
Mi East which guard vast regions 
either side of the Nile barrier. We had to 
do our best to give substantial aid to Russia. 
in darkest hour, and we must 

dertakings now. 
Now then, in this posture, gripped and held 
and battered upon us as we are, could we have 
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hurled upon us by Japan? 

Always this thought overhung our minds. 

There was, however, one hope and one hope 
only, namely that if Japan entered the war 
with her allies, Germany and Italy, the United 
States would come in on our side, thus far 
more than repairing the balance. For this 
reason I have been most careful all these many 
months not to give any provocation to Japan, 
and to put up with Japanese encroachments, 
dangerous though they were. so that if pos- 
sible whatever happened we should not find 
ourselves forced to face this new enemy 
alone. 

I could not be sure that we should succeed 
in this policy. But it has come to pass. Japan 
has struck her felon blow, and a new far 
greater champion has drawn the sword of im- 
placable vengeance against her on our side. 


PEARL HARBOR STRIPPED OFF OUR SHIELD IN 
PACIFIC 


I shall frankly state to you that I did not 
believe it was in-the interests of Japan to 
burst into war both upon the British Empire 
and the United States. I thought it would 
be a very irrational act. Indeed, when you 
remember that they did not attack us after 
Dunkerque, when we were so much weaker 
and when our hopes of United States help were 
of a most slender character, and when we were 
all alone, I could hardly believe they would 
commit the mad act. 

Tonight the Japanese are triumphant. 
They shout their exultation around the world. 
We suffer. Weare taken aback. We are hard 
pressed. But I am sure, even in this dark 
hour, that criminal madness will be the ver- 
dict which history will pronounce upon the 
authors of the Japanese aggression after the 
events of 1942 and 1943 have been inscribed 
on its somber pages. 

The immediate deterrent which the United 
States exercised upon Japan, apart, of course, 
from the measureless resources of the Amer- 
ican Union, was the dominant American bat- 
tle fleet in the Pacific, which with the naval 
forces we could spare confronted Japanese 
aggression with a shield of superior sea power. 

But, my friends, by an act of sudden and 
violent surprise, long calculated, balanced, 
and prepared and delivered under the crafty 
cloak of negotiations, the shield of sea power 
which was protecting the fair lands and 
islands of the Pacific Ocean was for the time 
being—but only for the time being—dashed 
to the ground. 


EFFICIENCY OF JAPANESE NOT TO BE UNDERRATED 


Into the gap thus opened rushed the in- 
vading armies of Japan. We were exposed 
to the assault of a warrior race of nearly 
90,000,000 with a large outfit of modern 
weapons, whose war lords have been planning 
and scheming for this day and dreaming of 
it perhaps for 20 years, while our good people 
on both sides of the Atlantic were prating 
about perpetual peace and cutting down each 
other’s navies in order to set a good example. 

The overthrow for a while of British and 
United States sea power was like the breaking 
of some mighty dam. Long-gathered pent- 
up waters rushed down a peaceful valley, 
carrying ruin and devastation forward on 
their foam and spreading their inundations 
far and wide. No one must underrate any 
more the gravity and efficiency of the Japa- 
nese war machine. 
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Whether in the air or upon the sea, or 
man-to-man on land, they have already 
proved themselves to be most formidable, 
deadly, and, I am sorry to say, barbarous an- 
tagonists. 

This proves a hundred times over that there 
never was the slightest chance, even though 
we had been much better prepared in many 
ways than we were, of our standing up to 
them alone while we had Nazi Germany at 
our throat and Fascist Italy at our belly. 

It proves something else which should be a 
comfort and a reassurance. We can now 
measure the wonderful strength of the Chi- 
nese people, who under Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek have single-handed fought this hid- 
eous Japanese aggressor for four and a half 
years and left him baffied and dismayed. 

MISFORTUNE AND LOSSES AHEAD FOR MANY 

MONTHS 


This they have done although they were a 
people whose whole philosophy for a thou- 
sand years was opposed to war and the war- 
like arts, and who in their agony were caught 
ill-armed and ill-supplied with munitions and 
hopelessly cut-matched in the air. 

We must not underrate the power and 
malice of our latest foe. But neither must 
we undervalue the gigantic, overwhelming 
forces which now stand in line with us in 
this world struggle for freedom, and which, 
once they have developed their full natural 
inherent power whatever has happened in 
meanwhile, will be found fully capable of 
squaring all accounts and setting all things 
to right for a long time to come 

You know I have never prophesied to you 
or promised smooth or easy things, and now 
all I have to offer is a hard adverse war for 
many months ahead. I must warn you, as 
I warned the House of Commons before they 
gave their generous vote of confidence a fort- 
night ago, that many misfortunes, severe and 
torturing losses, remorseless and gnawing anx- 
ieties lie before us. 

To our British folk this may seem even 
harder to bear when they are at a great dis- 
tance than when the savage Hun was shatter- 
ing our cities and we all felt in the midst of 
the battle ourselves. 

But the same qualities which brought us 
through the awful jeopardy of the summer 
of 1940 and those long autumn and winter 
bombardments from the air will bring us 
through this other new crdeal, though it may 
be more costly and will certainly be long 

One fault, one crime, and one crime only, 
can rob the United Nations and the British 
people, upon whose constancy this great al- 
liance came into being, of the victory upon 
which their lives and honor depends. 
WEAKENING OF OUR UNITY CALLED GREATEST 

CRIME NOW 

A weakening in our purpose and therefore 
in unity—that is the mortal crime. Whoso- 
ever is guilty of that crime or of bringing it 
about in others, of him let it be said that it 
were better that a millstone were hung about 
his neck and that he were cast into the sea. 

Last autumn when Russia was in her most 
dire peril, when vast numbers of her soldiers 
had been killed or taken prisoner, when one- 
third of her whole munition-making capacity 
lay—as it still lies—in Nazi hands, when Kiev 
fell and foreign ambassadors were ordered out 
of Moscow, the Russian people did not fall to 
bickering among themselves. They just stood 
together and worked and fought all the 
harder. They did not lose trust ir their 
leaders. They did not try to break up the 
government. 

Hitler had hoped to find Quislings and fifth 
columnists in the wide regions he overran, 
and among the uphappy masses who fell into 
his power. He looked for them, he searched 


for them, but he found none. 

The system upon which the Soviet Govern- 
ment is founded is very different from ours 
and from that of the United States. 

However that may be, the fact remains that 
Russia received blows which her friends 


feared and her foes believed were mortal, and 
through preserving national unity and per- 
severing undaunted had the marvelous come- 
back for which we thank God now. 

In the English-speaking world we rejoice in 
free institutions. We have free parliaments 
and a free press. This is the way of life we 
have been used to. This is the way of life 
we are fighting to defend. 

But it is the duty of all who take part in 
those free institutions to make sure, as the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords 
have done, and, I doubt not, will do, that 
the national executive government in time of 
war have a solid foundation on which to 
stand and on which to act; that misfor- 
tunes and mistakes of war are not exploited 
against them; that, while they are kept up 
to the mark by helpful and judicious crit- 
icism or advice, they are not deprived of the 
persisting power to run through a period of 
bad times and many cruel vexations and 
come out on the other side and get to the 
top of the hill. 

Tonight I speak to you at home and 
throughout the British world, to our loyal 
friends in India and Burma, to our allies in 
Russia and to our kith and kin in the United 
States, I speak to you all under the shadow 
of a heavy and far-reaching military defeat. 
It is a British and imperial defeat. 

Singapore has fallen. All the Malay Penin- 
sula has been overrun. 

Other dangers gather about us out there, 
and none of the dangers which we have 
hitherto faced successfully at home and in 
the east are in any way diminished. 

This, therefore, is one of those moments 
when the British nation can show its quality 
and genius. This is one of those moments 
when it can draw from the heart of mis- 
fortune the vital impulse of victory. Here is 
a moment to display that calm and poise, 
combined with grim determination, which 
not so very long ago brought us out of the 
very jaws of death. Here is another occasion 
to show, as so often in our long history, that 
we can meet reverses with dignity and with 
renewed accessions of strength. 

We must remember that we are no longer 
alone. We are in midst of great company. 
Three-quarters of the human race are now 
moving with us. The whole future of man- 
kind may depend upon our action and upon 
our conduct. So far we have not failed. Let 
us move forward steadfastly together into the 
storm and through the storm. 





A Liberal Columnist Gives His Conception 
of Current Developments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the worth-while news- 
paper writers in America is Samuel Graf- 
ton, whose columns appear notably in the 
New York Post and the Philadelphia 
Record. He has done magnificent work 
in securing support for moves designed 
to stop appeasement of Axis aggreSsors. 
He has directed attention to and argued 
against the sale of matériel of war to 
Japan, Fascist Spain, Vichy France and 
its possessions, and to countries affiliated 
with the Axis. He does not pull punches 
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in his articles. He is a battler on the 
side of the little fellow, the underprivi- 
leged, the inarticulate masses, the plain 
citizen. 

Sam Grafton has given some thought 
to witch burning and has developed 
some decided ideas on the subject of a 
certain dancer in the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and of Eleanor Roosevelt, the 
wife of the President, in connection 
therewith. In my judgment he reveals 
the true cause of the new pogroms in a 
democracy. The American public is 
worried; it is anxious; it is furious; it is 
looking for a scapegoat. All Govern- 
ment officials, certain newspapers have 
attempted to envisage as ipso facto 
rascals. The Axis is busily engaged in 
sowing the seeds of disunity and dissen- 
sion through its agents in this country. 
How cleverly it operates. The West- 
brook Peglers and the William Randolph 
Hearsts daily fulminate against Con- 
gressmen, Senators, the President, and 
the Cabinet. What a sorry spectacle we 
must present to foreign countries, and 
particularly to our Axis foes. The same 
gang of Fascists was busy in France for 
years preceding its entry into World War 
No. 2. Their efforts culminated in 
March of 1939 with installation of 
Daladier as dictator; in the contempo- 
raneous suppression of free speech and of 
the press; the extirpation of labor 
unions; the expulsion from the French 
Chamber of Deputies of radical mem- 
bers; and the complete nazification of 
France, though yet retaining the out- 
ward trappings and disguise of a demo- 
cratic form of government. The people 
were crushed—their spokesmen _ fre- 
pressed—their hopes destroyed and faith 
lacerated. France found too late that 
enemies cannot be defeated alone by 
checkbooks and production of machines, 
Maginot lines, and shining bayonets. A 
spirit—a will to win, is a paramount, if 
not an indispensable attribute of victory. 

Here is the column from the New York 
Post of February 11, 1942: 


I’D RATHER BE RIGHT 
(By Samuel Grafton) 


They burnt Mayris Chaney at the stake in 
Congress last week. And one metropolitan 
newspaper ran four signed columns and three 
editorials attacking her within the space of 2 
days. It was as if a signal had been given: 
Now for a little while let us be as petty and 
irritable as we like 

Or it was as if a door had opened, letting us 
see the rancors which lie just below the sur- 
face of American life. Mayris Chaney is a 
perfect issue. She is a girl dancer; Mrs. 
Roosevelt is her friend; Mrs. Roosevelt un- 
wisely gave her a civilian-defense job teach- 
ing dancing to children at $4,600 a year. Now, 
let us rise in our wrath; if the last 10 years 
have hurt us, if we bear hidden wounds and 
fears, if our souls are roiled by the changes 
coming over this world, let us speak at last. 

So the lips of men open in a world on fire, 
and the words which come forth are, “Down 
with Mayris Chaney.” 

Dear Mayris, are you frightened to see your 
name in the paper so? Do your eyes open 
wide when you read about yourself as an 
enemy to your country’s morale, as the girl 
who is keeping us from beating Hitler? 

It was wrong of Mrs. Roosevelt to have you 
appointed, child; an act of friendship, kind- 
ness lacking in reserve and dignity; and they 
have you there, and they have Mrs. Roosevelt 
there. But that’s not why they are so furious 
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with you nor Why Congress spends an after- 
noon debating your name. 

They've neéded you, girl. For down below, 
the thing is still smoldering, the hatred of 
the last 8 years, of the galling march of social 
change, so intimately connected with the 
name of Roosevelt; the rage at those fright- 
ening forces on earth which have made an 
economy Congress unbutton $115,000,000,000; 
fury at a balky, sullen world which seems to 
be wandering off into space, no frugal man 
can tell where, and which forces even the 
frugal to go along, yes-saying with it. 

It is hard to put these things into words, 
yris. It is much easier to speak the name 
of a girl dancer. How blessed we would be, 
child, if you were all that was wrong with us; 
and it is such fun to pretend, so delightful a 
vacation from reality; so nicely specific an 
uproar; what pleasure, to talk about a dancer 
years of being compelled to face seismic 
and mysterious planetary changes, ending in 
a week in which even Singapore has become 
uncertain, in which empires seem able to 
dissolve like sugar, while sugar runs short. 

The world has been unkind and stubborn 
to them, child, from Labor Act to Pearl Har- 
bor; they have tilted their fists and their 
sarcasm at it, but it has only grown bigger; 
they have mocked its perils, and it has grown 
bigger still; now it has caught them and 
swept them up, with the name they hated 
most still high; and they look for a word, and 
can find it not, for the world has become too 
big for their words. But a gfrl is small. 

And a great lady has a kindly thought, 
though a wrong one. In a more stable time 
gentlemen would have smiled, perhaps, and 
repudiated, perhaps, but with modest cir- 
cumspection, as befitted the proprieties See 
how red their faces are, how the cords stand 
out on their necks; an archipelago is lost; 
the air fills with the cry: Mayris! Mayris! 
Mayris! 

Don’t be frightened, darling. 
It is something called history. 


E 


5 


It isn’t you. 





Labor Is Entitled to a Square Deal 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, during 
these troubled days volumes are being 
written and a veritable torrent of words 
is being poured forth stressing the im- 
portance of national unity. 

In every walk of life people are daily, 
yet slowly, beginning to realize the mag- 
nitude of the task before us. 

It is essential that every word uttered 
be safeguarded and that no unjust accu- 
sations be hurled at any group of citizens. 

This rule of fairness applies especially 
in the field of capital and labor. The 
latter has been criticized in the recent 
majority report of the Vinson committee 
when labor organizations were charged 
with making unconscionable profits from 
the national defense program. 

The American Federation of Labor and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen have taken issue with 
the findings in the majority report by 
stressing the fact that the reserve funds 
of the labor unions represent trust funds 
accumulated over a period of years for 


the protection of widows, orphans, and 
the disabled. 

In addition to the above explanation, 
the Weekly News Service of the American 
Federation of Labor, issued Tuesday; Feb- 
ruary 3, 1942, carried a timely article 
from the pen of Philip Pearl, which is 
aptly titled “Facing the Facts.” The arti- 
cle is as follows: 


Facinc THE Facts 


(By Philip Pearl) 


Factories are going full blast all over the 
country, working two or three shifts, 7 days 
@ week. That’s a pretty picture, but you 
don’t see it in the headlines. Those are re- 
served for strikes. The newspapers don’t seem 
to be interested in constructitve labor news. 

All of which brings up the old question of 
freedom of the press and what it means. The 
American Federation of Labor is for freedom 
of the press and always has been. We want 
to be able to believe what we read in the 
papers about the war and about everything 
else. But how can we when we see labor 
hews so viciously distorted in the press? 

For instance, the Vinson committee put 
Out a report smearing labor and charging 
unions have profited from the defense pro- 
gram. The story made page one in almost 
every newspaper in the country. Of course, 
not a word of it was true. President William 
Green promptly demonstrated from the rec- 
ords that the alleged wealth of unions was 
contained largely in insurance funds for 
which the organizations were obligated to 
their members. He pointed out that Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor unions had paid out 
$450,000,000 in 14 years to their members for 
unemployment, sickness, death, and disability 
benefits. One would expect that, in all fair- 
ness, the newspapers would give equal space 
to this reply. They would have if we had a 
free press in America. But, as it happened, 
only two newspapers gave adequate stories to 
Mr. Green’s statement. The rest buried it 
away in a paragraph cr two. 


A HEART-TO-HEART TALK 


President Roosevelt has called in his new 
“labor cabinet” for a White House conference 
on war problems. They will take off their 
coats, let down their hair, and have a real 
heart-to-heart talk—that is, if they do as the 
President suggests, and we are sure they will. 

This conference will inaugurate one of the 
most significant developments of the war 
from labor’s point of view. For the first 
time, the heads of the American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations are going to be consulted directly 
about Government policies before they are 
put into effect. For the first time, labor 
cooperation with the Government is being 
sought in the right way—by arranging prior 
consultation on the issues. 

Well, we would expect that this important 
news would be clearly presented in the news- 
papers. But what do we find? A lot of mis- 
guided and silly stories calling the “labor 
cabinet” a “labor peace” board. 

The American Federation of Labor has re- 
peatedly stated that this board has nothing 
to do with labor peace. It has made it clear 
that disputes between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations could not be considered by 
this board in consultation with the President. 

Yet the misleading stories continue to be 
published and one begins to wonder whether 
the misconception is accidental or deliberate. 
We find editorial writers deploring the possi- 
bility of a deadlock between the American 
Federatior of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations over some union dis- 
pute which the President himself might be 
called upon te settle in the role of umpire. 

Such speculations are completely ridicu- 
lous. The American Federation of Labor has 
more sense than to burden the President, 
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who is the busiest man in the iand, with 
labor’s internal quarrels. The only matters 
which the American Federation of Labor 
wants to consult the President about are im- 
portant, major problems affecting labor as a 
whole in the war effort. 

HATE AND FEAR 

But perhaps the most amusing things we 
have read in the press in the last few weeks 
were the pious fears expressed by the outright 
labor haters about labor peace. 

You remember, there seemed to be for a 
few days a prospect of the resumption of 
peace conferences between the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations—that is, until the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations closed the 
door. Never have we seen the enemies of 
labor so scared. The Scripps-Howard papers, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, other staid journals 
of big-money Opinion and the Donald Duck 
columnists like Pegler and Lawrence, all 
joined in a wailing chorus of warnings. The 
refrain ran something like this—‘“no group 
of labor leaders should be entrusted with 
power over 10,000,000 workers because that 
would constitute a danger to the country.” 

These are the people, we should remember, 
who have continually baited labor for being 
divided into warring camps. These are the 
people who have constantly condemned labor 
for allegedly hurti..g business by jurisdictional 
battles. And now these very same people fall 
all over themselves in fright the moment it 
looks as though labor peace might become 
an actuality. . 

The reason for these apparently contra- 
dictory attitudes is not far to seek. These 
spokesmen for an allegedly free press owe 
their loyalty to the Messrs. Moneybags who 
control their publications. They speak the 
policy of big business. They hate and fear 
labor. They seize upon every opportunity to 
smear labor 

In such publications, the press is free for 
the representatives of big business. If labor 
+e to get its say in, the press is no longer 

re. 





Should Office of Facts and Figures Have 
Been Named Office of Alibis and 


Excuses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan... Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include the following analysis 
of the first report of the Office of Facts 
and Figures published in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch Wednesday, February 4, 
1942: 


FAcTts AND FicuRES Maxes Its First Report 


An analysis of the first report of the Office 
of Facts and Figures, tendered to President 
Roosevelt by its Director, Archibald MacLeish, 
poet and Librarian of the Library of Congress, 
establishes that it is notable for imagery 
rather than figures and facts. It deals more 
largely in promises than performance and is 
highly tinctured with the same brand of pare- 
goric which the defense agencies administered 
for nearly 2 years, as if in hope of soothing an 
infant people. 

On December 2, in a letter to MacLeish, | 
President Roosevelt requested that the Office 
of Facts and Figures prepare a report on the 
progress of the defense effort as of December 
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31,1941. “I am most anxious,” the President 
wrote, “that the general public be fully in- 
formed concerning the scope and progress of 
the defense program.” He stated that he 
had directed the Bureau of the Budget, a 
branch of the Executive Office, to obtain 
factual information from departments and 
agencies responsible for the program, and to 
place the data at MacLeish’s disposal. 

“It is extremely important,” the President 
continued, “thet the country should be aware 
of the progress of the defense effort, insofar 
as information can be published without giv- 
ing aid and comfort to those who are not our 
friends. The people of a democracy are en- 
titled to the essential facts, and the govern- 
ment of a democracy must continuously have, 
in critical times as well as in peaceful times, 
the benefit of enlightened public criticism 
and enlightened public understanding.” 

MacLeish submitted his report on January 
14, but it was withheld and was finally 
issued January 23. The publication was 
timed, according to Washington opinion, so 
as to furnish an answer to the devastating 
report of the Truman Senate Committee 
Investigating the National Defense Program. 

In a letter of transmittal MacLeish, with 
a handsome rhetorical flourish, brushed aside 
all consideration of the past record of the 
defense effort, much as the report itself 
glosses over the successive failures of the 
National Advisory Defense Commission, the 
Office of Production Management, and the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 

The question the American people now 
wish answered, MacLeish declared, is not that 
of American production of war materials over 
the 18 months from the fall of France to 
Pearl Harbor. “What the country wishes to 
know,” he proclaimed, “is what it is ready to 
accomplish.” In that future prospect, Mac- 
Leish announced, “the country can take 
much satisfaction.” 

A typical instance of the confidence and 
satisfaction which has characterized the de- 
fense program’s press agentry occurred in 
MacLeish’s paragraph on the subject of rub- 
ber. There was no hint of the truth that 
Japan’s success in cutting off far-eastern 
supplies had brought down the great Ameri- 
can automobile industry in ruins overnight 
and set tottering the entire American econ- 
omy, based on rubber. 

“In the case of rubber,” MacLeish wrote, 
“we are supplementing our stock pile by 
building synthetic-rubber plants, by increas- 
ing the reclaiming of rubber, by stimulating 
rubber production in South America, and by 
preparing the way for increased production 
of guayule rubber, which comes from a shrub 
we can grow in our own Southwest.” 

The facts of the rubber tragedy are quite 
different. Thanks largely to the negligence 
of Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, who is not mentioned in this connec- 
tion, the country finds itself with a national 
stock pile of about 600,000 tons of crude rub- 
ber. There is a private rubber reclamation 
industry with an annual capacity of slightly 
more than 300,000 tons. Commercial syn- 
thetic rubber factories are producing about 
12,000 tons a year. Four Government plants, 
with a combined output of 40,000 tons, will 
not be in preduction for 6 or more months. 
Others promised, with a theoretical capacity 
of 400,000 tons of synthetic rubber a year, are 
still on paper. 

In the utmost heydey of South American 
wild rubber, the maximum output was 46,000 
tons a year. But, United States consump- 
tion of rubber in 1941, latex and reclaimed, 
was 900,000 tons. During the last 10 years, 


both the War Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rebuffed every proposal 
for expanding guayule plantations in Cali- 
fornia 

“At the beginning of 1942,” MacLeish re- 
ported, “the American Navy had completed a 
full year of full speed ahead of its two-ocean 


program and had become within the space of 
a few months the strongest single sea-borne 
fighting force on this planet.” 

He did not mention that no capital ship of 
the two-ocean fleet has yet been launched, 
and that the program remains 4 or 5 years 
from consummation. So far as his report 
of “facts and figures” is concerned, no Ameri- 
can would dream that the strougest navy in 
the world was compelled, after December 7, to 
yield supremacy in the western Pacific to the 
despised Japanese Fleet, with mortal danger 
to the Philippines, Singap»re, and Australia. 

The American Army, said the Librarian of 
Congress, now consists of 1,500,000 men, who 
will become 3,600,000 by the end of 1942. It 
was not revealed that, if the United States 
were making a war effort equal to that of 
Australia, in ratio to population, it would 
have a force of 10,000,000 armed men. 

Cormplacently noted was the fact that the 
Army has 5 armored divisions, but the cir- 
cumstance was ignored that Germany pos- 
sessed 30 such divisions as long ago as Sep- 
tember 1939. 


Among glowing auguries for the future is. 


that the President’s demand for 45,000 tanks 
by the end of 1942, if fulfilled, would provide 
equipment for 60 armored divisions. There 
was no hint of the possibility, now slowly be- 
coming known, that weak gunpower and 
armor in the standard American M-3 light 
tank helped wreck the second British cam- 
paign in Libya, for the sake of which, accord- 
ing to Prime Minister Churchill, the defense 
of Singapore and Australia was relegated to 
second place. 

As if in direct answer to the Truman com- 
mittee’s strictures on the subject of pursuit 
planes, MacLeish declared that the Army had 
“four types of combat planes better than 
anyhing yet produced abroad, so far as is 
known.” But the Truman committee stands 
on its declaration that, in the first week of 
January, high-performance craft still existed 
largely on paper or in token output, and that 
the fighter plane today in largest produc- 
tion—and likely to remain so for another 
year—is constructed on a basic model 6 years 
old. 

An old formula of optimism was resorted 
to in MacLeish’s assertion that production of 
artillery guns has increased nearly five times 
and of ammunition nine times over that of 
a year ago. Production of both 12 months 
ago was little in excess of nothing. 

Now and then, as if inadvertently, there 
was let slip an item or so of damaging infor- 
mation, such as: 

Lease-lend appropriations total almost 
thirteen billions. At the end of 1941 only 
$1,200,000,000 had been spent. Actual aid 
sent abroad during the last 10 months 
scarcely exceeds $600,000,000. 

Out of all lease-lend funds, $2,800,000,009 
was earmarked for aviation. “Few of these 
airplanes have been shipped abroad as yet,” 
MacLeish remarked cheerfully, “but they are 
beginning to come off the production lines.” 

Help for China remains inadequate. As to 
the promise of a billion dollars of aid to 
Russia, MacLeish gave reassurance that 
“lease-lend shipments, still far from large 
enough, are expected to he stepped up 
rapidly.” 

“From all over the world,” reads one section 
of the report, “we are getting vital supplies 
of essential war materials—chromite, asbes- 
tos, platinum, tung oil, tin, and tungsten.” 
No mention was made of the fact that our 
major supplies of tin and tungsten have been 
cut off. 

Up to the end of 1941, the report revealed, 
the Maritime Commission had put in service 
only 123 cargo ships out of a program total- 
ing about 2,000. 

At the end of 1941, chanted one of Mac- 
Leish’s most tuneful stanzas “American in- 
dustry had passed through the period of 
transition, the time of trial and error, and 
stood ready to undertake the enormous task 
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of armament of ourselves and those asso- 
ciated with us. In a sense the real work is 
only now beginning. Much remains to be 
done. In another sense a tremendous work 
has already been accomplished.” 

Facts and figures? Or imagery and para- 
goric? 





Let’s Have It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune of 
February 12, 1942: 


LET’S HAVE IT 


“Let the people have the truth, and free- 
dom to discuss it, and all will go well.” 

Since Pearl Harbor the Nation has enter- 
tained a real suspicion that not all the bad 
news coming out of the war is being told. 
And what was once a suspicion now has 
grown into something more. 

Advices coming to us from Washington in- 
dicate that what the public ought to be told 
is a subject of dispute among officials right 
now. 

Two premises of thought are set up. One 
is the view that all talk of gloom must be 
avoided and that the public should be nursed 
along with intermittent bright spots in the 
news, like minor victories, even though they 
are draped against a background of majority 
defeat in its over-all phases. 

The other is that the collective public mind 
is not being toughened as it should be by 
Government reluctance to tell bad news. 

Best information seems to be that the 
latter view will ultimately prevail, and, if 
true, the American public in general might be 
expected to ask, ‘Why not?” 

The Roberts report on the Pearl Harbor 
attack struck out determinedly in this di- 
rection. It proved that democracy was un- 
afraid to hear the truth, and having it be- 
came better able to readjust itself and get set. 

The fear persists, however, that the admin- 
istration made quick and positive investiga- 
tion of Pearl Harbor to cover any sins of its 
own commission that may have been lurk- 
ing—hence the rapidity with which it moved 
to keep the shoe on the other foot. 

The whole effort of withholding arouses a 
native suspicion in the people that all has 
not gone well, and that it is more for the 
purpose of covering error than for psycho- 
logical good that the Nation is not told what 
is going cn. 

To top it off, we have had to tolerate Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s civilian-defense side show—the 
child-flitness program, whatever that might 
be, Hollywood glamor protégés at $4,600 a 
year, and Donald Duck at $80,000—all for the 
purpose, it would almost seem, to draw us 
off the main beam of winning the war, or at 
least getting prepared to win it. 

‘And we’re about to boondoggle some more, 
it appears, in a request for two billions to 
rake second-cousin leaves of the old but still 
familiar Civil Works Administration, when 
to climb on the war-production wagon is the 
cry from across the Pacific. 

All this, and Heaven (knows what more) 
too, that Washington is capable of, besides 
covering up progress of the war for fear that 
the people will not understand, 











Washington values too remotely the pub- 
lic confidence if it continues to “baby” the 
Nation along as it has in the past. The 
ordeal may not be pleasant, certainly not, but 
better now than later. 

War is hardly “kidding” business. Neither 
should be the Government's attitude toward 


the people who make waging it possible. 





Facts Regarding the Ramspeck: Retire- 


ment Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, so much misleading misinformation 
has been disseminated by the 1r-ewspapers 
throughout the country that I deem it 
only fair that the real facts concerning 
this measure be placed before the people. 
I, therefore, request unanimous consent 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
radio transcription I made on Thursday, 
February 12, 1942: 


Dear radio friends, I have been requested 
by KFPY to use its facilities and inform the 
people of my State as to the facts regarding 
the enactment and provisions of Public Law 
No. 411. It is commonly known as the Ram- 
speck bill and was introduced |.y him as 
H. R. 3487 in Februarv 1941. He has for-many 
years advocated and sponsored legislation for 
retirement annuities for all Federal employees, 
both appointive and elective. The bill was 
reported from the Civil Service Committee on 
October 20, 1941, and passed by the House on 
December 1, 1941. It was reported in the 
Senate on December 21, 1941, and passed the 
Senate, as amended, on January 19, 1942, and 
was sent to conference The conference re- 
port came to the House on January 21, 1942, 
and was passed by unanimous consent. One 
objection by Mr Rees of Kansas (who is on 
the Civil Service Committee) or other Mem- 
bers present and opposed to the bill would 
have postponed it for future discussion and 
record vote. On unanimous-consent days 
only a limited number of Members usually 
are present, especially those who are inter- 
ested in bills coming up. The rest of us are 
at committee meetings. I am on the Ways 
and Means Committee, which is holding both 
morning and afternoon hearings, and I am 
also on the special committee dealing with 
the alien-Japanese question of the Pacific 
Coast States, which is also meeting twice a 
day. I was not present when the vote was 
taken on the Ramspeck bill. If a petition to 
repeal the bill is placed on the Speaker’s 
desk, I will sign such a petition so that the 
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matter may be debated and a record vote 
taken 


Public Law No. 411 brings under the re- 
tirement provisions of the civil-service law 
approximately 250,000 people. This group in- 
cludes the collectors of internal revenue, at- 
torneys in the various departments, etc., who 
have not previously been included. Of the 
250,000 are the 531 Members of Congress. 
The total number now included is approxi- 
mately 1,250,000. 

The original Retirement Act was passed in 
May 1920 and became effective in August of 
that. year. No Federal employees were asked 
to contribute anything for the period of their 
service prior to the effective date of the act, 
and all those who had reached the age of 70 
were automatically retired. During the first 
year in which the act was effective more than 
6,000 were retired without paying anything 
into the retirement. fund, excepting 31, per- 
cent of their salaries from the effective date 
of the act to the date of their retirement. 
The Congress appropriated an amount equal 
to $30 per year for each year of service of 
each individual included in the act up to a 
total service period of 30 years. That has 
continued to be the practice, the balance of 
the annuity coming from the amount paid 
in by the Federal employees. 

During the depression, when many people 
were looking for employment, the law was 
changed. to provide that all Government em- 
ployees under the retirement plan who had 
served 30 years were automatically retired 
régardless of age. Some who had started work 
at 18 were retired at 48. This, of course, per- 
mitted the employment of a great many 
people under the civil-service law. 

In 1937 the act. was further amended to 
provide for the inclusion under the Retire- 
ment Act of secretaries and clerks to Mem- 
bers of Congress, clerks of courts, and of 
Federal judges, etc. Public Law 411 merely 
includes the new groups under the provision 
of the Retirement Act. With the Members 
of Congress their inclusion is not mandatory, 
as with other Federal employees, but they 
may elect to participate by paying in 3% 
percent of their salaries until July 1, at which 
time all those under the Retirement Act will 
begin to pay 5 percent. ‘ 

Of the 531 potential recipients of annuity 
benefits there must be excluded: 

1. Those who do not exercise the option to 
come under the system. - 

2. Those who die before becoming eligible 
for annuity benefits 

3. A still larger number who, though serv- 
ing for one or two Congresses, would b> with- 
out annuity benefits because they would not 
have sufficient service to entitle them thereto. 

4. Those who continue in service after be- 
coming eligible for annuity but die before 
retirement. 

5. Those who leave Congress with sufficient 
service but are too young to draw annuity 
upon separation and who die before reaching 
the age entitling them to annuity benefits. 

6. Those who insist that for $500 annual 
premium they can secure a better policy 
from insurance companies. 

7. Those who, because of financial status, 
prefer to draw their full salary each month. 

Let me here quote from a press release of 
the Civil Service Commission: 

“The law requires that a Member of Con- 
gress must have had at least 5 years of service 
and have reached the age of 62 to receive a de- 
ferred annuity. Therefore, with the relatively 
small number of Members of Congress who 
will ever become recipients of annuities, the 


‘added cost to the system by reason of their 


inclusion would be comparatively negligible. 

“Instead of costine from twenty one to 
thirty million dollars to retire Congressmen, 
as has been loosely alleged, the cost of re- 
tiring all those affected, considering the very 
small number of Members of Congress who 
would be able to meet the required age and 
service conditions at the end of this Con- 
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gress, would not now be more than $80,000 


5 percent, the same as all other workers af- 
fected by the Federal retirement law. 

“The Congress has not, as alleged, voted 
itself annuity benefits which are more favor- 
able to its members than for regular Federal 
employees. The recent retirement legislation 
continues the customary practice of permit- 
ting officers and employees to secure old-age 
benefits when the system is extended to them, 
without being compelled to contribute for 
their past service and this applies to those 
in the executive and judicial branches of the 
Government just as much as to those in the 
legislative branch. 

“The allowance of prior-service credit to in- 
coming participants has been an established 
principle in legislation for public employees 
for a great many years and reflects the ac- 
cepted practice in retirement planning 

“If Members of Congress were excluded 
from the provisions of the Retirement Act, 
they would be the only group of Federal offi- 
cers and employees without retirement 
security. 

“The general trend of recent years has been 
to provide old-age or retirement benefits for 
all workers covering their active career, the 
Social Security Act applying to employees 
in industry in general and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act applying to railroad employees. 
Liberal pensions have been provided for the 
Federal judiciary, military and naval officers 
gnd enlisted men, who make no contribution 
whatever for their retirement benefits. Fed- 
eral Judges may retire on full pay after the 
required service and age; commissioned offi- 
cers of the military services may retire with 
pay either for disability or age; both the 
judicial and the military groups retire with- 
out contributing to any retirement fund, 
whereas, under the new retirement law, 
Members of Congress affected have 5 percent 
of their salaries deducted for retirement.” 

In my own case, under the retirement law, 
I have a statement before me from experts 
of the Civil Service Commission which says 
that, besides paying 5 percent of my salary, I 
must deposit $3,691.84 to secure full annual 
retirement of $1,392.86. 

The States of New York, Maryland, Ohio, 
and North Carolina are among those which 
already provide retirement benefits for their 
elective officials (including legislative), so 
that the recent amendment to the Retirement 
Act constitutes no precedent for legislative 
Officials. 

I do not want to unduly criticize the Fed- 
eral judiciary, but will merely state the facts. 
Not only do no Federal judges have to pay any 
of their annual salary into a retirement fund 
but by a decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Evans .v. Gore rendered in 1920 
(253 U. S&S, p. 245), all Federal judges are 
exempt from an income tax, which is trebled 
this year for every Member of Congress. 
Again, in 1933, the President and every Mem- 
ber of Congress took a 15-percent cut in his 
salary. Not a member of the Federal judici- 
ary (under its own ruling) was compelled to 
do so. A few did so voluntarily. 

In conclusion, may I say to the good people 
of Washington, who too often so readily 
believe the misrepresentations printed in the 
daily newspapers, that both newspapers and 
magazines for years have received a subsidy 
from the Federal Government in the form 
of too-low postage rates in the amount of 
$80,000,000 annually, according to the Annual 
Report of the Postmaster General here before 
me. This has been the cause of a deficit 
annually in the Post Office Department which 
has been recouped by 3-cent letter postage 
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in our first-class mail. As a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I will use 
efforts to enact a law compelling 
and magazines to “pay their way” in the 
Office Department. It would be well to 
legislation to compel them to tell the ts 
and truth about legislation. I have said it 
before and I repeat it, “Thank God for the 
radio.” 

Friends of the radio, I have endeavored to 
give you the facts and the truth regarding 
Public Law No. 411. 


a 





Bailing Out the Borax Boys 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the borax boys are getting set to 
make a haul out of our Federal Treasury 
greater than any their famous 20-mule 
teams ever hauled. 

According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch bearing a Washington, D. C., date 
line and appearing in the Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune of January 9, 1942, 
lease-lend funds are to be used to pur- 
chase properties of the Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., located near Furnace Creek, 
in Inyo County, Calif. The dispatch in 
part reads: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 9.—The fur- 
nace Creek Inn, fashionable winter resort in 
Death Valley, Calif., may be acquired from 
the present British owners, the Pacific Coast 
Borax Co. 

A Park Service representative said today 
that negotiations for the purchase of the 
property, including considerable land and 
certain water and mineral rights. were under 
way. 

pA the deal is successful, the Park Service 
aid, payment made to the company proba- 
ply will be used through the agreement with 
the British Government to create additional 
British lend-lease credits in this country. 


Mr. Speaker, if the report of this deal 
is based on fact, the people of America 
should know about it. I am informed 
that the properties involved in this 
fashionable resort are said to be worth 
about $2,500,000. Now, that amount of 
money would buy plenty of guns and 
ammunition and food that is so badly 
necded by MacArthur’s gallant men. 
The American people have a right to be 
concerned by any attempt to negotiate 
deals of this kind to create additional 
credits under the lend-lease program. 

As I see this matter, it is a bold attempt 
to “bail out” the cwners of Borax Con- 
solidated, Ltd., of London, which is 
headed by a member of the British 
nobility, and which company, according 
to Moody’s Manual for 1932, had a surplus 
of only $35,000 in their holdings tabulated 
at more than £6,000,000. 

I think the Congress should look into 
this borax feature of the lease-lend pro- 
gram and in the National Park Service 
as well. 


The people of America are demanding 
value 


received for the tremendous 


amount of money they are being asked 


lend funds in this attempt to bail out the 
Borax boys is nothing short of 


graceful. 

Since Pearl Harbor, mothers 
fathers have watched their sons go into 
the armed services cheerfully. 
all walks of life have gladly scraped and 


I predict there is going to be an expres- 
sion of righteous indignation from Maine 
to California unless this Government 
gives evidence of a sudden and thorough 
reform in the conduct of affairs which 
mean life and death to our liberty and 
future peace. 





Letters to General Hershey and Premier 
Hepburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by including two short articles by Mr. 
William Evjue, editor of the Capitol 
Times, Madison, Wis. One is a letter to 
Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey as head of 
the Conscription Act in which Mr. Evjue 
points out that it is wrong to issue a 
blanket deferment order for all Holly- 
wood actors, directors, writers, and pro- 
ducers. I fully agree with the views ex- 
pressed in this letter—that no class or 
group should be exempt or deferréd as 
such, but that each individual case should 
be considered on its merits and only those 
deferred who can render more useful 
service to their country in their chosen 





occupations and which it is difficult to 


find replacements for their services. 

The second letter is directed to Premier 
Hepburn, of Ontario, Canada, who re- 
cently stated in a public speech that the 
United States Navy was in hiding and did 
not dare to come out in the open. This 
letter also fully expresses my sentiments, 
and, in view of what has happened since 
then, I don’t believe that his speech will 
set too well with our people, nor do I be- 
lieve that the English or Canadian people 
like Premier Hepburn any better now 
than they did before his ill-advised 
speech. . 

TO BRIG. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY 

Dear Sim: We believe you have made a great 
mistake in your recent order granting draft 
deferment to Hollywood actors, directors, 
writers, and producers. Why should some 
glamor boy of filmdom be exempt at the cost 
of farm youths and others employed in essen- 
tial industries? We should like to believe 
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you will immediately rescind your order and 
correct the impression it made that you favor 
One group or class over any other. 

TO PREMIER HEPBURN 


Dear Sm: We don't know what your purpose 
was in criticizing the United States Navy, but, 
whatever it was, it won’t help relations be- 
tween the United States and Canada. Of 
course, the majority of us will accept it for 
what it is, your personal opinion of the mat- 
ter, but there are persons in this country who 
will resent your remarks more than they 
shculd, and therefore will adopt the wrong 
attitude toward your nation. You are the 
Premier of Ontario, and as such your speeches 
have more weight than those of the ordinary 
citizen. You told an audience in -Ontario 
that the United States Navy was afraid to 
contact the Japs and that if our fighting 
forces didn’t know where to find the enemy 
you could tell them where their foes were. 
Well, we don’t need to defend the fighting 
record of the Navy and we won’t extend the 
argument, but we would advise that you be 
more careful in your remarks regarding an 
ally in the future. 





The John J. McSwain Air Base 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am inserting a resolution passed 
by the House of Representatives, South 
Carolina, requesting that Congress desig- 
nate the air base being constructed in 
Greenville County as the John J. Mc- 
Swain Air Base. 

Hon. John J. McSwain was elected to 
the Sixty-seventh Congress and served 
for many years. 

Not only was he an outstanding Mem- 
ber of the House, but he was chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee, where. 
under his leadership, he was able to make 
an enviable record. 

He was deeply interested in his people, 
his State, and his country. 

It may be truly said that he gave his 
life in the interest of his people and his 
country. 

He was a friend of mine, and nothing 
would please me more than to know that 
the request contained in this resolution 
will be granted. 

Whereas the late Honorable John J. Mc- 
Swain, of Greenville, S. C., served the Fourth 
Congressional District of South Carolina in 
the United States Congress efficientiy, faith- 
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fully, and zealously for a period of 16 years; 
and 


Whereas the late Honorable John J. Mc- 
Swain was for a number of years chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee; and 

Whereas it is only fitting and proper that 
the services of this distinguished public 
servant should be recognized: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That the United States Congress and Senate 
be, and they are hereby, memorialized to 
designate the air base now being constructed 
in Greenville County by the United States 
Government as the John J. McSwain Memo- 
rial Air Base. 





The Jesuits Cooperate Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Spesker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor» a letter from 
the Very Reverend Father Zacheus J. 
Maher, S. J., assistant general of the 
Society of Jesus for America, to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, as well as the 
President’s reply: ” 

Str. ANDREW-ON-Hupson, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., December 29, 1941. 
His Excellency FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PresmwentT: As representative 
of the 5,552 American members of the Society 
of Jesus, it is my privilege and high honor 
to reaffirm at the outset of the new year, s0 
pregnant with danger foi our beloved land, 
our pledge of devoted loyalty to you, our 
President, and to our country. 

_ We realize that this is a time of danger. 

With you we are ready to face it. We know 
well that it is a time for sacrifice We are 
ready to make it. We understand that it is 
a time when more than ever before the citi- 
zens of our land must intimately appreciate 
the priceless possession which is theirs in the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. To safe- 
guard these guaranties the Nation finds itself 
av war. In all modesty and in all truth, we 
who are the sons of a Soldier Saint, will not 
be found wanting in their defense. 

During the previous World War, all the 
Jesuit universities and colleges in America 
served the country, not only by continuing 
their normal educational activities whereby 
patriotic citizens and high-minded leaders 
were supplied to the Nation; they assisted 
the Government in other fields as well. 
Should you, Mr. President, deem it necessary 
or useful to the defense of the country or the 
promotion of the common welfare to employ 
again the facilities of thess institutions in 
the present danger, you have but to make 
your wish known. I can assure you of our 
wholehearted, our devoted, our glad coopera- 
tion. 

By our training and our calling we are men 
of prayer as well as men of action. Be as- 
sured, Mr. President, that no day passes but 
Wwe are mindful of you before the altar of 
God. Even as you, so we, too, put our confi- 
dence and our trust in Him. May our Heay- 
enly Father give you health and strength to 
bear the heavy burden He has placed upon 
you. May His Holy Spirit be with you in the 
council chamber. And under your brave 
leadership may God in Whom we trust, bring 


our dear country safely through the dangers 
that beset us to the happy haven of peace 
and the retention and consolidation of those 
cherished liberties which are now imperiled. 
I remain, Mr. President, with sentiments 

of profound esteem, 

Respectfully yours, 

ZACHEUs J. Mauer, 8. J. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 
Tue Wuirte House, 
Washington, December 30, 1941. 

DeaR FATHER MAHER: My courage to face 
the heavy tasks in the new year now at hand 
is strengthened by the splendid pledge of 
support which you give in behalf of all 
American members of the Society of Jesus. 

The times are indeed pregnant with danger 
for our land and for those cherished institu- 
tions to which we owe all our happiness as 
@ nation. We are at war with unscrupulous 
adversaries who employ unspeakable means; 
but in national unity we shall find the 
strength to carry on to victory. 

The assurance that the Government can 
reply upon you and your fellow Americans, 
who are spiritual sons of a soldier saint, will 
give new determination to our effort to con- 
tinue this war until we have vindicated for 
all time an order of society which shall 
recognize the dignity of human nature in 
accordance with immutable laws laid down 


‘by the King of Kings who is Lord and Master 


of us all. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RooSEVELT. 





The High Cost of Living and War 
Profiteering Must Be Curbed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 
try is engaged in a war which will deter- 
mine whether the totalitarian or the 
democratic ideal shall survive. We know 
that the dictator nations force their peo- 
ple to wage war and to work wherever 
they want them. In our Nation freedom 
is a watchword and freedom of enterprise 
is a necesSary part of our way of life. 
When billions of dollars are spent speed- 
ily in our war effort, some individuals 
are inclined to take extraordinary war 
profits without regard to our national 
misfortune. These war profiteers must 
be stopped at once. To profit to the dis- 
advantage of our Nation while it is at war 
is disloyalty of the grossest degree. No 
one should be allowed to keep huge profits 
made out of our effort to win the war. 
Anyone who is guilty of overcharging, 
misrepresenting, or delivering inferior 
goods should be given severe punishment. 
Commercial selfishness and short-sight- 
edness can slow up our war industry so 
its consequences are measurable in loss of 
lives. All of us must make sacrifices dur- 
ing this critical period, and for the indus- 
trialist it means foregoing unusual profits 
so that proportionately he will get no 
more out of the common catastrophe 
than the salaried man or the wage earner. 
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The high cost of living is one of the un- 
welcome burdens produced by war. The 
Democratic administration now in power 
must see to it that living costs do not get 
out of hand. The prices of staple com- 
modities, of foodstuffs, clothing, and 
other necessities of life must be kept 
down to a reasonable cost level. Prices 
of many items have gone too high. Radi- 
cal steps must be taken to subdue the 
tendency to profiteer, and to keep prices 
down, or the administration will right- 
fully incur the wrath of the people. 

All of us are asked to make great sac- 
rifices for victory. We will gladly make 
these sacrifices and pay heavier taxes if 
we know that we are getting 100 cents of 
value for every dollar spent. But we will 
not tolerate waste, extravagance, or prof- 
iteering. Those who take unusual profits 
in this emergency or those responsible of- 
ficials who permit excess war profits will 
gain the anger of all of us who are mak- 
ing heavy sacrifices for our welfare and 
freedom. The common man struggling 
to keep soul and body together, the sal- 
aried man and laborer whose wages are 
small, and those who spend practically 
all of their income for the necessities of 
life must be protected against the rising 
cost of living. Nothing could be more 
damaging to national morale than to per- 
mit a few to profit from the common 
misery of war at the cost of the many. 
We must keep down the cost of living and 
eliminate war profiteering in order to 
gain substantial victory. 





As Long as the Lamp Holds Out To Burn 
the Vilest Sinner May Return 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the Washington Star of Feb- 
ruary 13 is an illustration of the fact that 
it is possible to reform even after a long 
life of transgression. The Star opposes 
the pending river and harbor bill on the 
ground that it is an omnibus bill and 
therefore a “pork barrel” bill. Four out 
of 236 projects are mentioned for illus- 
tration. As a coincidence, they happen to 
be the projects most bitterly opposed by 
the railroads. 

Another river and harbor bill passed a 
few years ago in the same form, just as 
omnibus and just as full of “pork” as the 
present bill, had the support of the Star. 
It embraced a project for $1,650,000 for 
the beautification of the Washington wa- 
ter front without any contribution by 
local taxpayers. 

For more than half a century the Star 
has in many instances supported “omni- 
bus” tariff bills containing several thou- 
sand items, a very large proportion of 
which would constitute a form of diet not 
to be found on a Hebrew menu card. 
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The Present Challenge to American 
Ideals 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, February 7, 1942, the Real 
Estate Board of Baltimore held its annual 
dinner at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in 
Baltimore, Md. It was my privilege to 
act as toastmaster and to present the 
many distinguished guests. 

The Real Estate Board of Baltimore is 
the oldest board of its kind in the United 
States and enjoys in its membership 
many of the leading citizens of Baltimore 
and vicinity and admittedly a group 
which has contributed to the substantial 
upbuilding of that important community 
in an immeasurable and a very worth- 
while way. 

Our colleagues the Honorable Joun J. 
Cocuran, of Missouri, Hon. Joun J. 
Detanes,,of New York, ani Hon. Dow 
Harter, of Ohio, were guests at the din- 
ner. Following the brief addresses by 
Maryland’s two United States Senators, 
Hon. Millard E. Tydings and Hon. 
George L. Radcliffe, Hon. Herbert R. 
O’Conor, Governor of Maryland, Hon. 
Howard W. Jackson, mayor of Baltimore, 
and Representative Thomas D’Alesandro 
and John A. Meyer, of Maryland, the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, was presented 
as the speaker of the evening. 

The address delivered by Speaker Ray- 
BURN, being one of the few the country 
is privileged to enjoy, because he is more 
a man of action than of words, is a pa- 
triotic and sound document for our coun- 
try to have at this time. I am sorry the 
Members of the House could not have 
enjoyed the privilege of hearing Speaker 
Raysurn and witnessing the enthusiasm 
with which the great speech delivered by 
him was received. I insert it at this 
point in the Recorp, because I know you 
will enjoy reading it. 

The Real Estate Board of Baltimore, under 
whose auspices the dinner Saturday night is 
held, is, I unuerstand, one of the oldest or- 
ganizations in the State. If I am not 
mistaken, it is almost 100 years old and en- 
joys a large membership made up of indi- 
vidual real-estate Lrokers as well as real- 
estate departments of banks and other insti- 
tutions throughout the city and suburban 
area 

The type of men making up this organi- 
zation are the very highest. Their efforts 
have been very largely responsible in at- 
tracting to Baltimore industrial capital at a 
time when the establishment c* such activi- 
ties was not fully appreciated, but now is 
measurably responsible for the enviable posi- 
tion Baltimore and vicinity occupies in the 
great war program. It is doubtful if Balti- 
moreans fully realize how favorably the Fed- 
eral Government looks upon the accomplish- 
ments of industries which are established in 
its community. 

I hope on this visit to actually see for my 
own education and satisfaction much that I 
have read and heard about the Aberdeen 
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sibly others if time will permit; also 

the 70,000 employed today will within a few 
months increase to easily 100,000. see 
much of the Federal housing 


rectly and intimately associated in providing 
homes and more homes for the ever-increas- 
ing march of industry and laboring men to 
Baltimore and vicinity for a livelihood at this 
time, largely because it is the place where 
they believe the proper opportunity for their 
contribution to the success of the war exists 
at this time. 


effort passed the 1,000,000 mark in popula- 
tion, and with the surrounding metropolitan 
area is well over that figure. 

I am glad, therefore, to have Gov. Herbert 
W. O’Conor, your distinguished State exec- 
utive, and Mayor Howard E. Jackson, the 
long-time and successful mayor of this great 
city, present so I can say to them person- 
ally that the Government in Washington is 
proud of what you are doing to assist in all 
of the ramifying, troublesome, and expensive 
problems which are yours as a result of this 
effort. I am also glad to be greeted by your 
two distinguished United States Senators, 
‘‘ypIncs and Rapciirre, and your splendid 
delegation in the "touse of Representatives, 
who have to a great degree been most helpful 
in our all-out ~ar effort. 

I have never been one to find fault, always 
with the industrialists or always with’ the 
laboring groups, but have rather felt that a 
common and understandable meeting ground 
for both was poscible. When I look at the 
enviable record presented by both labor ands 
capital in this vicinity, experiencing as it has 
no serious strikes or interference with the 
speed required for the work ahead, I wonder 
if there is not something, in the atmosphere, 
in the type of people, in the living conditions 
provided, and in the general make-up of a 
place like Maryland, which if it could possibly 
be transplanted elsewhere would mean free- 
dom from such difficuities as we have un- 
fortunately experienced in many parts of 
the country to the serious loss and damage to 
our war program. 

What Ealtimore and vicinity enjoys today 
in the very satisfactory picture of progress 
it presents at this critical time, is abundant 
in reason to support much for which the 
present Congress has been responsible. I 
know we have made some mistakes, a few 
might be termed selfish and trifling, but in 
the main it has been a constructive Congress. 

Maryland possesses the great Naval Acad- 
emy, the only one in our entire Nation. I 
would not be surprised if the people in my 
State of Texas appreciate that institution 
and its work to a greater extent than you. 

Aviation, which will do more to win this 
war than any other single branch of the 
service, is finding one of its most valuable 
contributions in this State, due to the in- 
genuity and vision which is found in Mr. 
Glenn L. Martin and his great organization. 
The construction of antiaircreft guns; the 
most intricate and valuable radio equipment; 
shelis, ammunition, and almost every item 
you can think of which goes into the build- 
ing of a successful war machine is certainly 
being completed—or in some part at least 
finding formation in this grand State. 

All of the foregoing has inflicted heavy 
burdens on your State in roads, schools, 
sewerage and water, as well as other public 
improvements, the necessity for which was 
unknown yesterday but has become indis- 
pensable tcday. The effort in meeting this 
gigantic and immeasurably important part of 





of liberty, freedom of conscience, equality of 
Opportunity, and other spiritual values which 
we cherish are under assault. Brutal, ruth- 


power all over this earth. Their 
peoples do not conceive, in most eases, of 
even the nature, let alone the beauties, of 
the liberty, the privileges, the opportunities 
which we in America have been reared to re- 
gard as the inherent rights of man. Those 
oe now driven before the bayonet of 
their selfish, ruthless exploiters, have never 
known how liberty, equality of opportunity, 
and freedom of conscience contribute to the 
spiritual and cultural knowledge and ad- 
vancement of man, for they have never had 
them. They have been, in varying degrees, 
held to rigid rule by self-appointed dictators, 
and indoctrinated with hatreds and fears in- 
stead of a common regard for the rights of 
their fellow men and the confidence and self- 
reliance which inevitably grows out of indi- 
vidual liberty. 

Until the advent of the Declaration of 
Independence most men had lived under 
superstition, ruthless rule, and serfdom. 
When a few courageous and heroic souls tore 
themselves up by the roots and left native 
country, home, and friends to cross stormy 
seas and settle the uncharted shores and 
in the trackless of a strange continent 
they responded to an awakened sense of desire 
for that freedom which ennobles man and 
provides the means for the progress of the 
race. Here on the North American continent 
they found the haven from oppression, the 
release from superstition, the escape from 
dictatorship. Here they found that freedom 
which enabled them to walk upright and 
unfearing as their Maker intended. Here 
in the soil of freedom sprouted the spirit 
which found its expression in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and its fruition in our 
constitutional form of government and our 
American way of life. 

History shows us that man’s progress from 
the caves, and the darkness of superstition 
and ignorance was, for centuries, agonizingly 
slow and painful. He made a little progress, 
in individual] cases. He mover forward slow. 
ly asarace. He slipped back, Finally there 
came a time when his progress for 700 years 
seemed to have stopped. That was the era 
of the Dark Ages. But there remained alive 
and vibrant that spark of spirituality which 
raises man above the level of the beast, and 
in spite of the centuries of oppression, of 
fear, of superstition, love of liberty, desire 
for knowledge, the spirit of heroism rose 
egain. 

Mankind has made more progress toward 
spiritual and cultural ideals, toward social 
and material gains since the Declaration of 
Independence, a period of slightly more than 
a century and a half, than he had made in all 
the centuries before. 

Thomas Jefferson well said: “Truth and 
reason are eternal. They have prevailed. 
And they will eternally prevail; however, in 
times and places, they may be overborne for 
a while by violence.” 

The words of that great statesman were 
prophetic when he exclaimed: “My God, how 
little do my countrymen know what precious 
blessings they are in possession of, and which 
no other people on earth enjoy. * * * The 
last hope of human liberty in this world rests 
on us. We ought for so dear a stake to sacri- 
fice every attachment and every enmity.” 

Those last few words might have been 
written yesterday. 








Today, my fellow citizens, all human prog- 
ress is under challenge. All our spiritual and 
cultural and material gains are under assault. 
Unless we and our allies win this struggle, 
and win it most decisively, the world will 
lapse back in another dark age. It is con- 
ceivable that another seven centuries might 
pass before man would again break the chains 
of oppression, ignorance, and superstitution 
that would be fastened upon him. 

The struggle which confronts us may be a 
long one. It may be a year, or several years, 
before we finally are able to make America’s 
unrivaled genius, energy, productive capacity, 
and free intelligence turn the scales in favor 
of freedom and right. But the battles must 
be fought. The sacrifices, whatever they may 
be, however heavy they may be, must be made. 
The war for right must be won. 

It is unthinkable that great, free, resource- 
ful, rich, accomplished America should even 
consider for a moment the loss of this war to 
the driver hordes of brutal, power-mad dic- 
tators. I do not accept for a moment any 
such thought, and neither do the people of 
this Nation. We will win this war. It is not 
a question of whether or not we will win it; 
the question is how soon will we win it; how 
can we minimize the loss of life and the dam- 
age to the minds and the bodies of the brave 
boys who are now fighting on the seas and on 
far-off isles and who are getting ready here 
at home to go wherever duty calls them to 
offer up their all on the altar of their coun- 
try’s safety. 

No thoughtful person can fail to see that 
our great task is to produce asquickly as pos- 
sible the fullest measure of war machines and 
implements and munitions. If we can spend 
for machines and spare the lives and the 
minds and the bodies of our boys, in God's 
name let us not count the cost, but build and 
build and build until we overwhelm the 
aggressors of the world with our machines 
and implements of war. Let us build so. fast 
and so well that the war will be shortened in 
time to save other millions of lives and other 
millions of bodies besides those of our own 
people: Humanity cannot afford to strew 
this world with the mangled and decomposed 
flesh of millions of people. Humanity cannot 
afford to let these power-mad dictators run 
riot until they have bathed the whole surface 
of the globe in the blood of men and women 
and children and made of this earth a huge 
Sepulcher. 

This job is up to America. Other nations, 
our Allies, are making a brave fight. We 
tried to stay out of the conflict. We were 
loath to engage in this carnage and make of 
it a world war, but now we are in it because 
we could not, despite our best efforts, stay out 
of it. Therefore there is one task which now 
is supreme above all others; there is one pur- 
Pose which must be paramount to every other 
consideration; there is one determination 
which must push aside for the time being 
every other determination. We must win 
this war in the quickest, most decisive way. 
We must do it for our own sakes. We must 
do it for the sake of all other peoples. We 
must do it for the sake of future human 
progress. We must do it for the sake of u;- 
born generations whose destiny we now are 
called upon to decide. On the outcome of 
this conflict will depend whether those un- 
born generations shall be born into slavery, 
ignorance, superstition, and lifelong suffer- 
ing, or whether they shall be born into a 
world where human values, spiritual progress, 
cultural advancement, and material comforts 
such as we of this generation have known may 
be their portion also. The destiny of hu- 
manity rests upon our efforts now. There 
can be no stopping place this time short of 
Berlin and Tokyo. 

The costs are going to be gigantic, beyond 
human conception. Every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation will of necessity feel the 
impact of the costs and the efforts of this 
war, There is no escape from that. The 
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burden of taxation will be stupendous. There 
is no escape from that. But, I ask you, my 
fellow citizens, what do costs, and taxes, and 
privations, and efforts, and hardships mean 
when placed alongside the other alternative 
of slavery, ignorance, superstition, abuse un- 
der the lash and the bayonet of egomaniacs 
and their ruthless henchmen? Have we, the 
sons and daughters of pioneers who were 
unafraid of privations and hardships and life 
on unknown shores because they loved liberty 
and freedom of conscienc” above comforts and 
subservience to despots, lost the spirit. of our 
forefathers? Have we lost that iron will, that 
undefeatable energy, that soul-deep devotion 
to liberty and enlightenment which caused 
them to dare any danger, to face any hard- 
ship, to defy any power which sought to 
bring them into submission to despotism? 
No; of course we have not. Some of us still 
recall the frontier log cabins in which we 
were born and reared. Some of us know by 
experience of early childhood the kind of 
courage which our forebears had. No, America 
has not lost the courage or the spirit of her 
pioneers. If ever that occurs America will 
have lost her soul—and I am one who believes 
America’s destiny is to find her hope among 
the stars. 

While we are carrying on this war we must 
keep a careful eye on all our domestic prob- 
lems so no situation may get out of hand. 
The readjustments of the peace which will one 
day come will be world shaking. But those 
adjustments will have to be made. It will be 
America’s destiny not only to lead the world 
of right and decency to a victory in this con- 
flict at arms, but it will be our destiny to lead 
a@ peacetime world back to civilized industry, 
and commerce, and to the reconstruction of 
civilization itself after this barbarous assault 
by these conscienceless ravagers of humanity 
has been put down, after they have been 
placed where never again they will be able 
to put the world into the convulsions of war. 

And let me say, my fellow countrymen, 
that if we stop, if this war is brought to a 
truce before these human beasts of prey have 
been vanquished for all time, if this conflict 
ceases before the world is assured that an- 
other war will not follow within a generation, 
then we shall have fought this terrible con- 
flict in vain To stop short of the complete 
triumph of right as the ruling force of the 
world would be to prepare another world war 
within a quarter of a century; and that is 
unthinkable. 

Of course, we will not fail ourselves or the 
world. Of course, we shall not be so blind 
as to leave a situation in the world which will 
permit of a recurrence of such a ghastly 
tragedy to the human family as is now being 
witnessed. 

Throughout all this struggle we must hold 
firmly to our faith in providence; we must 
hold firmly to our faith in our American 
system of government and our American way 
of life. We must see to it, and we will see 
to it, that the peace is not lost after the 
war shall have been won. We will see to it 
that our way of government and of life is not 
lost in the very act of its defense. We will 
see to it that a new world of hope shall 
emerge from this present world of blood. We 
shall see to it—we must see to it—that the 
youth of tomorrow do not have to expect a 
bath of blood or a mangled death upon the 
battlefield even before they have had a 
chance for life or happiness. 

It is a tragedy beyond words that this war 
has come, that so many of the youth of the 
world have to lay down their lives for leaders 
who have no thought and no purpose but 
their own glorification; but it has come. 

We have the capacity, the intelligence, the 
resources, the productive facilities, the genius, 
and the energy in America to outbuild the 
world in the machinery and munitions of war. 
No power in this whole world can defeat us 
except our own disunity. We must be united. 
When the Japanese perpetrated their das- 
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tardly attack on our Pacific outposts they 
lighted in the heart of America the fire of 
wrath which will consume the militarists of 
the totalitarian countries. America is awak- 
ened. America is united. It is unthinkable 
that any individual who loves liberty and 
Gecency could for a moment consider holding 
back in the effort of this war. We can stint 
no expenditures; we can withhold no efforts 
to win it. United America will lead her Allies 
to victory. 

Again in the words of Jefferson: 

“The last hope of human liberty in this 
world rests on us. We ought for so dear a 
stake to sacrifice every attachment and every 
enmity.” 

And Thomas Jefferson, in that bourne to 
which brave pioneers of liberty have gone, 
hear us: We will not fail the world. Liberty 
shall stand. Right shall prevail. We shall 
be not only the last hope but the best hope 
of human liberty, God helping us. 





War Production in Small Shops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ IVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
appearing in the Punxsutawney Spirit, 
Punxsutawney, Pa., of January 31, 1942: 


WAR PRODUCTION IN SMALL SHOPS 


The effort to distribute war production so 
that every machine shop or other factory 
could have a hand in the effort has been a 
signal failure to date, and there is little 
chance that the smaller shops can be coor- 
dinated into effective production unless those 
in charge of dispensing contracts take a more 
Tealistic attitude toward the existing situa- 
tion. 

Jefferson County, being in the coai-mining 
area, has more than the average number of 
machine shops with lathes, drill presses, etc., 
in considerable abundance. Indirectly they 
are being used to promote war production in 
that most of them are busy on mine work. 
However, it would seem that until they are 
busy 24 hours of every day the maximum is 
not being secured from them. 

An effort was made to secure for machine 
shops in this area subcontracts on the manu- 
facture of hand grenades. The Goveinment 
had given a large firm a contract for thou- 
sands of the grenade casings. The machine 
shops were equipped to produce such casings. 
They combined to present a bid for a sub- 
contract. .The bid per unit was about twice 
what the company holding the contract was 
receiving per unit from the Government. 
The company could not afford to sublet at the 
price, the machine shops couldn’t take it at 
less, so that production was and is lost. 

If there is to be all-out production of war 
materials in America all of it cannot be eco- 
nomical production. If the machine shops 
and the smaller factories are to be utilized, 
they must be allowed a small profit, and a 
small profit for them might well represent 
three times the cost of production in a plant 
streamlined for that particular kind of pred- 
uct. If Uncle Sam wants every machine at 
every crossroads in the land turning out 
munitions and implements of war he will 
have to reconcile himself to the fact that his 
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contracts must be adjusted to the small 
manufacturers’ costs. It won’t be the cheap 
way, but unless it is done that way a goodly 
portion of America’s productive power will 
be passed by. 





Why Is Congress Neglecting Our Aged? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I well 
realize that the world does not take kindly 
to the “I told you so.” Sometimes one 
cannot help but recall prophetic remarks 
so I feel constrained to call the atten- 
tion of this body to my statements in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Wednesday, 
July 23, 1941, page A3559, under the cap- 
tion “Democracy has an obligation to our 
aged.” 

I said then that the neglect of the 
needy aged bid fair to question our moral 
integrity as a nation. An earnest and 
sincere few of us have been raising in- 
sistent voices in this chamber for years 
to get fair and democratic consideration 
for a national pension bill—and now—in 
the midst of our neglect of the elder citi- 
zens who are in more need than ever 
with living costs ascending—some Mem- 
bers of the Congress have seen fit to pass 
a bill granting retirement to elective of- 
ficers. When I made these remarks be- 
fore the dawn of this great war I ex- 
pressed my views on democracy—I repeat 
them now. 


To me democracy has always meant that 
all shall have a voice in being governed; that 
the lawmakers shall consider all the ways 
presented, to question their soundness, exam- 
ine their feasibility, and subject them to 
debate and vote—at the very least, to consider 
them in open hearings. This should be true 
without partisan consideration as to the 
origination of the bill at hand. Since when 
has the creative mind of man gained more 
brilliancy or impetus from his political label 
or association? 

I am sorry to say that today my ideal of 
democracy is not working. We have the prob- 
lem of the aged before us; it is getting more 
acute with present rising costs of living; it 
must be scived by Congress; it should be 
solved by this Congress. The Townsend re- 
covery plan, the one bill designed to do the 
job effectively, has been introduced year after 
year. Instead of considering it in a demo- 
cratic manner, it has been autocratically 
buried in committee. For years I have been 
a member of the steering committee which 
has been fighting for a fair hearing, to get 
the bill on the floor of this House, so that it 
can be debated and considered in an im- 
partial and democratic way. We have had to 
dissipate our efforts in attempts to get signa- 
tures on a discharge petition to force it out 
of committee. In the meantime the aged, 
with littie help, with little hope, wait for 


action and aid. This is not democracy 
working. 

Mr. Speaker, again I say that my 
ideal of democracy did not work. The 


way in which the pension _ bill for Con- 
gress passed does not measure up to my 
democratic standards—and we stil! have 
done nothing for the worthy aged. 

I asked for fairness to the people; I 
begged that we keep faith, and, referring 
to my remarks again, let me repeat what 
I said: 


The people believe in this system of gov- 
ernment; they believe in the fairness of their 
representatives. In order to keep faith with 
them I urge you now, today, to respond to 
this call for fair play and add your name to 
those who believe in democracy, to those who 
believe in government of, by, and for the 
people, by signing discharge petition No. 7 for 
H. R. 1036. Signing this petition does not 
commit you to vote for the bill, but it will 
bring the bill on the floor so that we all may 
express our views on how to provide security 
for the aged and jobs for the younger gen- 
eration. In fairness to yourself and the peo- 
ple you represent, sign today so we may 
consider this most important problem. 


Mr. Speaker, this Nation was in a 
period of comparative calm when these 
thoughts were recorded—the calm before 
the storm. A few of us were fighting to 
keep all we could for this Nation so that 
it would become the stronger. We were 
thinking in terms of social progress; life 
had high values. We could easily turn 
part of our attention to domestic prob- 
lems, and I said: 


Mr. Speaker, with so many voices raised in 
a cry for war and a way of death, I presume 
that one voice calling for a way of life will 
have small audience. By way of life I mean 
an American way—an American standard 
and design for living for the aged. 

We are stirred with great compassion when 
we see the pictures of the aged refugees of 
other lands who have been made destitute and 
homeless by wars. This is as it should be. 
The great collective heart of America rises to 
the occasion, and we become the good Sa- 
maritan for all the world. 

But we have the aged and homeless here, 
too When the pathetic picture of senior 
Americans in shabby tenements, in over- 
crowded homes for the aged, in poorhouses, in 
bethels, and other institutions is shown it 
seems that the great heart skips a beat and 
our national conscience goes to sleep. Why 
do so many of us refuse to recognize this 
problem? Are we ashamed to admit that in 
the wealthiest land in all the world we have 
not been able to care for our elders? They 
are the people who built this great industrial 
economy, the ones who with great sacrifice 
pushed our frontiers to the very limits of our 
land; now they are neglected and conveniently 
forgotten. 

Here is the greatest deliberative body of any 
of the great governments of the world and 
the majority of the Members are choosing to 
ignore a situation which bids fair to question 
cour very moral integrity as a nation. 


Mr. Speaker, now is the moral integrity 
of the Congress which is being questioned. 
I for one disclaim all support of pensions 
for Congress, either moral or actual. I 
was opposed to a like measure when it 
appeared before my committee 3 years 
ago; I was opposed to it this time; I am 
opposed to it now. It was not only un- 
timely; it was unfair. I ask for its re- 
peal and the consideration of my bill, 
H. R. 6560, designed to remove it from 
the statute books. Let us see democracy 
work and this thing debated and voted 
upon—a vote recorded for the entire Na- 
tion, 
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Fan Dancers in Our War Effort 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from a_ short visit to my 
congressional district in Michigan where 
it was my privilege to confer with men 
and women in many activities and walks 
of life, Democrats and Republicans. 

An editorial from the Daily Tribune, 
written by my friend and fellow towns- 
man, Floyd J. Miller, of Royal Oak, Mich., 
expresses and reflects the public opinion 
of the people in reference to the em- 
ployment of fan dancers in the Federal 
Government and the recent action of 
Congress in passing the recent Retire- 
ment Act to include themselves for the 
benefit under it. This act is better 
known as Pensions for Congress and the 
President. 

I say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the public generally has not only 
been shocked with these proposals but I 
believe it has been a blow to their confi- 
dence in the legislative branch of their 
Government and the administration In 
order that the people of the Nation might 
know the reaction of the people of my 
district to the employment of dancers 
at a time when we are at war, I include 
this editorial in the Recorp under the 
privilege granted to me by the House to 
extend my remarks: 


Mrs ROOSEVELT SHOULD QUIT 


One can be pretty completely in accord with 
the administration’s war policy and yet howl 
loudly over such individual messes as that 
created by Mrs Roosevelt in the Office of 
Civilian Defense. This is my howl. 

It isn’t Just mine alone, however. On every 
Side today I hear criticism of the confused 
and ineffective handling of the civilian de- 
fense work. The final pay-off came when it 
was revealed that a dancer who was a protégée 
of Mrs. Roosevelt had been given a $4,600-a- 
year job. 

And what was this pretty lady doing for 
her country? Was she making speeches to 
women’s groups urging them to join the 
motor corps or to pay serious attention to the 
problems of air raids and blackouts? No, 
her civilian defense job was to encourage 
rhythmic dancing among children. 

How can we get people to give serious con- 
sideration to the real problems of civilian 
defense when such silly things as this are 
done? 

Perhaps rhythmic dancing among children 
has a large place in our national life. Per- 
sonally, though, I can’t see that it would help 
save any of our kids here in Royal Oak in 
case of an air raid. And an air raid here is 
very, very far from being an impossibility. 


WE COULD USE THAT $4,€00 


The Germans and the Japs are smart gents. 
If we don’t understand that yet, we ought 
to have our heads examined; or maybe we'll 
get them blown off instead and then we 
won't have to bother with the examination. 
Over and over again the Axis Powers have 
displayed amazing ability to strike with tre- 
mendous power where their blows were not 
expected and where they would do, not 
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military damage, but harm to the 
morale of an entire people. 
Today there is probably nowhere in the 
world a region of similar size where so much 
war 


civilian defense tg protect us against these 
very possible air raids could really make ef- 
fective use of the $4,600 Mayris Chaney gets 


Civilian Defense funds. 
They are doing ir important jobs with a 
very minimum of finances, and $4,600 would 


Fe 


of greater defense planning and it would help 
them pay some of the expenses that they are 
now too frequently having to take out of 
their own pockets. Lots of those pockets do 
not see a total of $4,600 a year. 

As far as this matter of civilian defense 
goes, Mrs. Roosevelt ought to get out of that 
job anyway. She should realize the very great 
handicap that she offers to the President and 
to all the other executives in the Office of 
Civilian Defense. How can any of the people 
who are responsible for carrying this thing 
on really say what they honestly feel if their 
opinions go counter to those of the Presi- 
dent’s wife? You just can’t do it and get 
anywhere. You have three strikes on you 
before you go to bat, so you don’t bother. 





Thirty-Eight to Eight—W. P. A. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, I am inserting here- 
with a very interesting editorial: 


THIRTY-EIGHT TO EIGHT 


Thirty-eight to eight in 30 miles. 

Thirty-eight husky men scooping up weeds 
along the highway ditches. 

Eight men with the reins around their 
necks hollering gee-haw with the fresh, 
moist earth spiraling beneath their plows. 

Thirty-eight, including two or three fore- 
men, leaning on shovels to watch your car 
go by; pulling off gloves to intently inspect 
the palms of hands; reaching into pockets for 
tobacco and papers. 

Eight men cutting row upon row of deep 
furrow for seed from which will spring to- 
morrow’s dinner. Eight men behind mules 
steadily plodding so that a part of this 
Nation—and, yes, the 38 shovel-leaners, too— 
may eat. 

Thirty-eight who started at 7:30; eight who 
started at dawn. Thirty-eight who will stop 
at 4:30; eight who may stop at dusk. 

Thirty-eight who called the eight suckers 
where sometimes the eight can hear. Maybe 
that’s why there are only eight. 

War is no tea party. It’s worse on an 
empty stomach. Soldiers can’t eat weeds. 

Thirty-eight to eight in 30 miles. Drive 30 
miles down a highway. Count the weed 
scoopers and the soil tillers as you go. You'll 


acquire a better understanding of the farm- 
ers’ greatest labor problem. 

In a new American spirit—taxes for pro- 
ductive effort—no money for waste. 


It would appear to me that now is a 
good time to cut down on such programs, 
especially in that in the rural sections of 
this country the people who are employed 
in connection with this work are so badly 
needed on the farm. 

On one hand, the Government and 
every type of industry, including the 
farmers of the country, are begging for 
employees, and, on the other hand, we 
are spending millions in connection with 
W. P. A., taking care of people on relief, 
and many other organizations and pro- 
grams which should be eliminated, thus 
helping the taxpayers of the country. 

I predict that unless something is done 
to retain labor on the farm, and to send 
back to the farmers thousands of laborers 
who have left the farm for the purpose 
of securing employment on W. P. A., or 
in other lines of work where they are 
able to get higher wages, as well as flock- 
ing into the large cities of the country 
where they are now. living on relief at the 
expense of the taxpayers, it is going to be 
impossible to produce a normal crop, let 
alone increasing the production of vari- 
ous crops on the farm. 





Congressional Pensions—Is an Annuity 
Which Will Cost the Congressmen 
Thousands of Dollars a Pension?— 


Let’s Have the Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr, GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been so much misunderstanding con- 
cerning the so-called congressional pen- 
sion, that it is high time that the pro- 
visions of the recently enacted amend- 
ments to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act be fully explained to the American 
people. 

Since I did not vote for the measure 
and have questioned the propriety of pre- 
senting it to the Congress at this par- 
ticular time when our country is at war, 
its very existence challenged, I, perhaps, 
should leave the discussion of that which 
the Congress did to the sponsors of the 
measure, and I would do so if my atten- 
tion had not but recently been called to 
an official news release of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, in which 
the whole legislative subject is fuliy re- 
viewed and explained, its terms and ob- 
jectives made understandable. 

In the interest of a better understand- 
ing of that which the Congress really did 
do, I am constrained to ask the unani- 
mous consent of the membership to 
the inclusion of this highly informative 
document in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
as a part of my instant remarks, prepared, 
as it was, not by a Congressman but by 
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the able experts of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is charged under the law 
with the duty of administering the Re- 
tirement Act. 

A careful review of this highly in- 
formative document will reveal to the 
reader many a fact heretofore but little 
understood, the most important of which 
is that the Congressmen did not vote 
themselves a pension at all. Unless 
the word has taken on a new meaning, a 
“pension” is a gratuity, a gift, a largess 
for which nothing has been paid by its 
recipient. 

What the Congressmen did vote to 
themselves was the right to purchase a 
retirement annuity with hard-earned 
cash right out of their own pockets, an 
annuity which shall become payable at 
age 62. 

In other words, they extended to them- 
selves the same privilege of retirement 
which is now enjoyed by every other gov- 
ernmental worker, in all, 2,500,000 of 
them, from the President of the United 
States, the Vice President, the members 
of the President’s Cabinet, his highest- 
ranking and highest-paid department 
heads, down to the humblest charwoman 
who tidies up the Government’s office 
buildings; that is, the right to purchase 
with their own money a retirement an- 
nuity in accordance with the same plan 
and upon the same conditions as all of 
the others, save that with Congressmen 
participation is not compulsory. 

Certainly, a retirement annuity which 
a Congressman purchases by cracking 
down thousands of dollars as an initial 
payment and a premium of $500 for every 
year thereafter is not a pension as that 
word is generally understood. 

But since the confusion which has re- 
sulted from the careless use of the word 
“pensions” to describe something which is 
entirely different in its implications is 
but one of the points in respect to which 
the legislation is misunderstood, I ear- 
nestly urge the membership of the body 
and the people of the country to read, 
analyze, and carefully consider without 
passion nor prejudice that which the ex- 
perts of the United States Civil Service 
Commission reveal in the document 
which I have suggested be made a part 
of the record of this day’s proceedings. 

The truth, amazing to some though 
it may be, will do no one harm. So let 
us turn our attention to the press release 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission to which I have adverted: 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the office charged with the administra- 
tion of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
pointed out today that a great deal of mis- 
information has appeared in certain news- 
papers with respect to the permissive inclu- 
sion of Members of Congress in the civil- 
service retirement system. The Commission 
has therefore issued the following statement 
to provide a correct understanding of the 
facts: 

There are 531 Members of Congress, and 
this number is but 0.0004 of a million and 
a quarter persons now subject to the retire- 
ment law; in other words, 1 Member of Con- 
gress to every 2,500 persons under this law. 

Of these 531 potential recipients of annuity 
benefits, there must be excluded: 

1. Those who do not exercise the option to 
come under tife system; 
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2. Those who die before becoming eligible 
for annuity benefits; 

3. A still larger number who, though serv- 
ing for one or two Congresses, would be with- 
out annuity benefits because they would not 
have sufficient service to entitle them thereto; 

4. Those who continue in service after be- 
coming eligible for annuity but die before 
retirement; and 

5. Those who leave Congress with sufficient 
Service but are too young to draw annuity 
upon separation and who die before reaching 
the age entitling them to annuity benefits. 

The law requires that a Member of Con- 
gress must have had at least 5 years of service 
and have reached age 62 to receive a deferred 
annuity. (It should be added that immedi- 
ate annuities are payable after age 55 but 
on a reduced basis.) Therefore, with the 
relatively small number of Members of Con- 
gress who will ever become recipients of 
annuities, the added cost to the system by 
reason of their inclusion would be compara- 
tively negligible. 

Instead of costing from twenty-one to 
thirty million dollars to retire Congressmen, 
as has been loosely alleged, the cost of retir- 
ing all those affected, considering the very 
small number of Members of Congress who 
would retire and who would be able to meet 
the required age and service conditions at the 
end of this Congress, would not now be more 
than $80,000 per anum. (This statement is 
mathematically correct. It is true, however, 
that a Member of Congress could, under the 
act, receive a substantial annuity on the 
payment of a small premium. For example, 
Members of Congress with 5 years of service 
at the end of the present Congress and aged 
62 could receive an annuity of approximately 
$500 by any payment which would bring 
them under the Retirement Act. Members 
with longer service could receive a propor- 
tionately higher annuity.) If applied to the 
full membership, which will never at any 
time be the case, the cost per annum would 
be approximately half a million dollars and 
not the $30,000,000 alleged. It should also 
be remembered that one-half of the amount 
would be met by deductions from the salaries 
of Members of Congress, whose salaries would 
be rea::ced by 5 percent, the same as all 
other workers affected by the Federal retire- 
ment law 

Those who assert a Member of Congress 
can buy a $4,100 annuity on payment of a 
single premium of $1.40 speak of a condition 
that does not and cannot exist. 

It is absolutely improbable that any pres- 
ent Member of Congress would apply for an- 
nuity upon contributing to the system for 1 
Cay only. The statute itself limits the time 
during which a Member of Congress can elect 
to become a member of the retirement system. 
Those in the service when the recent act was 
passed have the calendar year 1942 to elect to 
come under the system, while all who enter 
the service after January 24, 1942, have only 6 
months from date of oath of office in which 
to exercise the option. 

Under the terms of the recent amendment, 
Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are subject to the same obligations 
and benefits of the act as all others, with the 
exception that they are granted the option of 
becoming members or remaining outside the 
system and are not subject to automatic 
separation for retirement. 

The Congress has not, as alleged, voted itself 
annuity benefits which are more favorable 
to its Members than for regular Federal em- 
ployees. The recent retirement legislation 
continues the customary practice of permit- 
ting officers and employees to secure old-age 
benefits when the system is extended to them, 
without being compelled to contribute for 


their past service and this applies to those in 
the executive and judicial branches of the 
Government just as much as to those in the 
legislative branch. 

The allowance of prior service credit to in- 
coming participants has been an established 
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principle in legislation for public employees 
for a great many years and reflects the ac- 


would be the only group of Federal officers 
and employees without retirement security. 
It would be difficult to justify any such dis- 
crimination. . 

The general trend of recent years has been 
to provide old-age or retirement benefits for 
all workers, covering their active career; the 
Social Security Act applying to employees in 
industry in general and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act applying to railroad employees. 
Liberal pensions have been provided for the 
Federal judiciary, military and naval officers 
and enlisted men, who make no contribution 
whatever for their retirement benefits. Fed- 
eral judges may retire on full pay after the 
required service and age; commissioned offi- 
cers of the military service may retire with 
pay either for disability or age; both the 
judicial and military groups retire without 
contributing to any retirement fund, where- 
as, under the new retirement law, Members 
of Congress affected have 5 percent of their 
salaries deducted for retirement. 

A Member of Congress shares with other 
workers the necessity of facing old age. At 
that time, he cannot rely for the support of 
himself and his family'upon honors bestowed 
upon him by past election to high office. If 
this were expected, then such positions could 
be held only by persons of independent means 
and income, with resulting damage to our 
democratic form of government. In the past, 
numerous occasions have arisen where Mem- 
bers of Congress in their old age have had to 
depend on private charity for support. On 
many other occasions, Members of Congress 
of outstanding ability have voluntarily re- 
tired from public life because of the neces- 
sity of making future provision for their fam- 
ilies, thus depriving the country of their ex- 
perience in legislative work. By no means 
are all Members of Congress wealthy men and 
the financial demands on them are great. 
Recognizing these factors, the recent retire- 
ment legislation simply provides Members of 
Congress with the same retirement benefits, 
no more and no less, as that provided for 
more than 1,000,000 civilian employees. 

The States of New York, Maryland, Ohio, 
and North Carolina are among those which 
already provide retirement benefits for their 
elective officials (inciuding legislative) so that 
the recent amendment to the Retirement Act 
constitutes no precedent for legislative of- 
ficials, Even if the granting of retirement 
benefits to Members of Congress is an inno- 
vation, certainly innovation is not, of itself, 
a tenable ground for denial of security which 
seems so clearly justified in the case of the 
legislator as well as in the case of the rank 
and file of civil employees. Failure to act 
merely because of innovation can resuit only 
in stagnation. We are in the midst of devel- 
opment of the permanent policy of providing 
the security of retirement annuities to all 
persons—public and private. 





Everlasting Bondage or Debt Repudiation 
if Government Bond Racket Not Ended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, to those 
who receive the information contained in 





my remarks concerning the Government 
obtaining money without interest, I 
humbly suggest that you give it serious 
consideration. It is based upon a quarter 
of a century of study and investigation. 
Now the time has arriveé when its use can 
prevent our people from being sentenced 
to everlasting bondage or suffer the hu- 
miliation of national debt repudiation, 
which can be caused by a Government 
bond racket that is about to engulf us. 


MEMBERS APPREHENSIVE- PEOPLE WILL NOT 

SUPPORT 

Members of Congress are afraid to em- 
brace a sound and economically desirable 
plan that will prevent the people from 
being required to pay double, treble, and 
many times more for every dollar that is 
borrowed to prosecute the war for fear 
they will be doing something the people 
will not understand and will not approve. 


PUBLIC PRESS CARRIES LITTLE OF THIS IMPORTANT 
SUBJECT 

At my own personal expense this in- 
formation is printed and distributed over 
the 48 States. Obviously, a limited num- 
ber of copies will be sent out. The news- 
Papers and magazines have been unable 
to allot very much space for the diSsemi- 
nation of information on this highly 
important subject. 


GIVE MEMBERS COURAGE TO SPEAK OUT 


I beg you, in the interest of our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, who 
are being asked to assume an unbearable 
interest burden that can now be pre- 
vented, to let your lawmakers in Wash- 
ington know—Representatives and Sen- 
ators—that their approval of this method 
will meet with your approbation. Give 
them courage to speak out. Many of 
them have not had the time to give 
consideration to it. 


BENEFICIARIES OF RACKET OPPOSED TO DISCUSSION 


Those who will benefit from this racket 
are opposed to any discussion of the sub- 
ject in the public press or over the radio. 
They refrain from any controversy, 
knowing their position is untenable and 
realizing that public knowledge of the 
subject will certainly harm them. 


PASS IT ON 


If you will reward my efforts by caus- 
ing this information to be published and 
distributed, I shall never cease to be 
grateful. Pass it on to another. 


REAL AND INTANGIBLE PROPERTY PAY NO DEFENSE 
TAX 


The cost of the war will necessarily be 
borne by the people, a majority of whom 
will be the least able to pay it. Our Fed- 
eral Government including war cosis, is 
supported by taxes on incomes, sales, and 
other specific forms of taxation. The 
$300,000,000,000 worth of tangible real 
property in this country pays no tax 
whatsoever into any fund that is used 
specificaly to defend our country, neither 
does the $400,000,000,000 worth of in- 
tangible property. It is true that if the 
owner of tangible or intangible property 
makes a net profit on it sufficient to be 
required to pay an income tax, he will 
be required to pay it, but no tax specifi- 
cally upon the property itself for the de- 
oo of the country is now required by 
aw. 








Let us not require our taxpayers to 
pay as much in unnecessary interest as 
the cost of the war. 

BANKS THAT CREATE MONEY WILL EVENTUALLY 

BE CALLED UPON TO BUY THE BONDS THAT ARE 

NOW BEING SOLD TO THE PUBLIC 


During our war effort the people will 
generously buy bonds to enable the Gov- 
ernment to properly prosecute the war. 
They are to be commended for their 
patriotism. When the war is over they 
will want their money for the many dif- 
ferent purposes that they could not use it 
for during the war. 

NO MORE GOVERNMENT BOND SALES AT 75 CENTS 
AND 80 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR 

Our Government cannot afford to per- 
mit the bonds to be sold for 75 cents and 
80 cents on the dollar. This was done 
after the other war, which permitted a 
few people who used the Government’s 
credit free to buy them and make mil- 
lions in_ profits. The Government, 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Morgenthau, has promised that it 
will not happen again. 

BANKS WILL EVENTUALLY OWN NATIONAL DEBT 


Therefore, when the people want their 
money after the war, it will be necessary 
for more Government bonds to be sold to 
redeem them. The banks that create the 
money will be the only purchasers. The 
result will be that practically all the 
bonds that are now being sold to the peo- 
ple will find their way after the war into 
the portfolios of the commercial banks. 
The banks now hold $21,000,000,000 of 
these bonds. They will then hold most 
of the national] debt. This will enable 
these banks to collect billions of dollars 
a year in interest on their comparatively 
small investment. Congress will be called 
upon to levy and cause to be collected 
the taxes to pay this interest. The peo- 
ple who will have made every sacrifice to 
win the war will pay the taxes into the 
United States Treasury. The -United 
States Treasury will pay it to the banks 
that created the money to buy the bonds 
upon the Government’s own credit. 

The following letter is typical of the 
many I received on this subject: 

The Honorable Wright PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, ¥ 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: What a “relief” to see the monetary 
system being brought to the front and to 
know that our Congressmen are really getting 
to the point of applying themselves to end- 
ing the present system of the taxpayers “pay- 
ing double.” 

I sincerely hope that you have a group be- 
hind you in your struggle to alter a system 
which now looks so hopeless to us small wage- 
earners, who are doing our part in paying 
taxes, buying bonds, and “standing by,” and 
that ail will work to the utmost for the 
regulation of the monetary system. 

I read with much interest your discourse 
in mid-September and have now read your 
January 19 speech as printed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is heart- 
ening to many of us to have you keep at 
this and we are hoping much good may come 
of your efforts. Surely those men who rep- 
resent the American people in this Congress 
of the United States cannot sit idly by, in 
the face of the facts you have laid open for 
discussion, and do nothing to remedy a situ- 
ation so vital to the people of America. Yet, 
those things which mean so much seem to 
take so long to reorganize. 

It is realized that there is doubtless much 
pressure brought to bear on others, who may 
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not or will not see this monetary sitiation as 
you do, to continue in the same fashion. 

Congressman PaTMAN. I am only a $1,200 
office girl, and perhaps my One little letter 
may have little or no bearing, but if more of 
us would get behind you and your committee, 
quite possibly the voice of America would be 
heard and many more persons would know 
what they do not know now. 

To you and your committee, I say thank 
you and all success, and please do keep work- 
ing for us. 

Yours respectfully, 
THELMA V. DOUGLAS. 


Mr. Speaker, if people all over the Na- 


_ tion will realize that they should not 


wait for some other person to take the 
lead in this fight and personally take it 
upon themselves to lend a helping hand, 
we will soon be victorious. 





A Statement and a Pledge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that my one great obligation is to 
help win the war. 

I shall vote for any measure that aids 
sucéess, and against every measure that 
delays victory. I am against all expendi- 
tures not directly contributing to that 
victory, including congressional pensions, 
which I opposed and shall vote to repeal. 
If this pension is not repealed, I shall 
refuse to accept it. 

I oppose giving Government positions 
to members of the Communist Party, 
or any other organized group hostile to 
our form of government. 

To our soldiers and sailors I pledge 
that I will do my utmost to see that our 
American way of life, for which they are 
tendering the supreme sacrifice, is main- 
tained for them and their families; that 
we will protect at home the institutions, 
social and political, which they are de- 
fending. 

These American soldiers and sailors 
must fight under American officers in 
American organizations, and not as re- 
placements in the forces of any other 
nation. 

When victory comes, the peace must 
be worthy of the sacrifices this Nation has 
made, and must protect the safety and 
the national destiny of the United States. 





Note to Mrs. Roosevelt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
people wonder why the sales of bonds and 
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stamps have fallen off in the several 
States, and I believe the editorial pub- 
lished in the Indianapolis Times, in the 
form of a note to Mrs. Roosevelt, will give 
some valuable information on that 
subject. 

Under leave to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp, I include therewith a brief 
editorial, in the form of a note to Mrs. 
Roosevelt, which appeared in the Indian- 
apolis Times of February 14, 1942, which 
follows: 

NOTE TO MRS. ROOSEVELT 

Since January 17, Indianapoiis Times carrier 
boys, in common with newspaper boys 
throughout the Nation—have been selling 
defense stamps. 

The Times carriers have done an excellent 
job. In less than 1 month these boys— 
1,061 of them—sold exactly 161,794 stamps. 
That’s more than $16,000 in dimes. 

This week, for the first time since the 
drive started, their sales show a sharp de- 
cline, approximately 18,000 stamps under 
their peak week. 

The reason, as reported by many of the 
youngsters, is that people don’t want to buy 
stamps if Mrs. Roosevelt is going to spend 
the money on dancers. 

Here is something more eloquent than the 
testimony of hundreds of so-called experts. 





Red Cross War Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacNeR] I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp an address on the Red Cross War 
Fund, delivered in New York City on 
February 11 instant by the Honorable 
James A. Farley. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It seems to me, gentlemen, that the Red 
Cross ought to give me an extra button 
or something for this assignment. In my 
time I have talked to prize fighters about 
prize fighting, and to postmasters about run- 
ning their post offices—and, yes, I seem to 
recall that I have even made remarks to the 
delegates at a national political convention 
regarding the business uppermost in their 
minds, but this is something new in my 
experience, this business of talking to doctors 
about—of all things—the Red Cross. 

For what can 1 tell you, of all people, 
that you do not already know far better 
than I, about the work of this great organi- 
zation? Why, most of you, according to 
an article I saw in the paper the other day, 
must be working for the organization your- 
selves, teaching first aid to something like 
150,000 air-raid wardens, with, the article 
said, I quote, “full approval of the New York 
Academy of Medicine,” our good host of the 
evening. 

But we all know the medical profession 
and the Red Cross are mutually interde- 
pendent. The Red Cross cannot do without 
the medical profession, and the medical pro- 
fession looks to the Red Cross for assistance. 
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Continuance of this interdependence is vital 
to both. But, as a matter of fact, the 
work of the Red Cross goes far beyond its 
medical and surgical aspects, as I am sure 
you all know. Take December 7 and the 
days following at Hawaii and the Philippines, 
for example. I am reading now from a re- 
port handed me by those who have condeused 
it from the more voluminous records of the 
eventful events that took place at the time 
of the infamous attacks and thereafter: 

“Every corps and every department of the 
Red Cross snapped into instant action when 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor and 
Honolulu. Even while the initial attack 
was in progress, the Navy sent out an emer- 
gency call for more Red Cross nurses, and 
it was answered within a few short moments. 
What's more, the work the nurses did that day 
won a special acclaim from the Navy De- 
partment. And even while the bombs were 
still falling, the Ped Cross Motor Corps was 
busy evacuating whole danger zones. Their 
first-aiders worked skillfully all over the at- 
tacked areas, and many canteen corps volun- 
teers labored for as long as 23 hours at a 
stretch, feeding the evacuees and defense 
workers, for, as the attack came on a Sun- 
day. restaurants were closed and the only 
public eating places were the canteen field 
kitchens hastily put into operation.” 

A week after the first attack, Washington 
Red Cross headquarters received a cable from 
the Philippines which I think will interest 
you: 

“Our emergency services have stood the 
test. Our staff are showing discipline, loy- 
alty, and courage. Evacuation of Manila and 
other areas is proceeding under our admin- 
istration. Feeding and public health present 
@ major problem. We are using our entire 
resources regardless of budgetary arrange- 
ments for relief and can carry on for a short 
time. You should send us a substantial ap- 
propriation soon and, if possible, a unit of 
your best disaster personnel, please. Cullens, 
Williams, and Graybeal are giving themselves 
unstintingly. Please notify my daughter we 
are all well. 

“CHARLES FORSTER, 
“Philippine Red Cross.” 


Well, gentlemen, the latest word from the 
Philippines is that the Red Cross still is feed- 
ing half a million evacuees somewhere in the 
interior of Luzon. Evacuation centers, you 
see, had been set up by the Red Cross long 
before the attack came. It was ready with 
trained workers to meet these emergencies. 

And I suppose there are stories quite as he- 
roic to be told about Wake and Guam and 
Midway, or will be, once we get the sur- 
vivors back among us. Yes, gentlemen, out 
there in the Pacific new annals of heroism 
have been added to our historic tradition 
Wake Island will live in memory with the 
Alamo; and the stand of MacArthur and his 
men will be told our children’s children’s 
children. Wherever bravery and skill in the 
art of war find ready listeners, these tales 
will be retold But remember that not all 
the heroes are in the Army and the Navy and 
the Marines Not all of them are soldiers 
and sailors and fiyers. Some of them are 
in the American Red Cross 

I am very proud in the belief that our Red 
Cross is a typically American institution. 
I’m not talking now about marble columns 
and boards of directors—that’s not what I 
mean. I’m talking about American institu- 
tions like the Fourth of July and corn-husk- 
ing bees and Congress—all of these things 
that don't exist anywhere clse in the world 
exactly as we know them here. The Red 
Cross—our American Red Cross—is as Ameri- 
can as apple pie and baseball and the national 
indoor pastime of blaming the politician. 
And what makes these things so peculiarly 
American? Not simply that we find them in 


the 48 States; head colds and mosquitoes we 
always have with us, but we dignify neither 
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ican ideal of efficiency doesn’t suffer for a 
minute of the day at the Red Cross 

But “getting on with the job” isn’t the only 
earmark of a truly American institution We 
like to do things in a big way It’s in our 
blood. There’s nothing small about our 
country, no matter how you look at it. Our 


prairies reach beyond the horizon, our moun- 


tains reach above the clouds; we have the 
biggest buildings and the biggest planes; we 
suffer the deepest depressions and put on the 
most colossal booms in the whole world. 
Here, too, in this feeling of bigness, your Red 
Cross fits perfectly into the American pattern. 
Wi*h its millions of members, its thousands 
of chapters and branches, and its tremendous 
expenditures of money and effort for the re- 
lief of suffering, the Red Cross is as gigantic 
as America herself 

And what is the final earmark of a char- 
acteristically American organization—of this 
academy of yours, for example? The answer 
to that isn’t very hard to find, surely It is 
@ desire to help others, is it not? A desire to 
serve someone else, to lend a hand when a 
fellow’s down Call it what you will—gen- 
erosity, altruism, compassion—none of them 
fits exactly They all sound a little pompous 
and self-complacent, which we as a people 
definitely are not. Nor are we moved by the 
purely negative quality of doing our duty. 
We actually like helping people; we like the 
feeling it gives us inside. We get a kick out 
of being neighborly and decent. Call that 
what you will; I call it American. 

A business head, millions of willing and 
able hands in the service of a heart that 
wants to help—that, I think, is a typically 
American organization—and it describes our 
largest private humanitarian organization, 
the American Red Cross 

And now our Red Cross is asking for our 
help. So vastly have its obligations increased 
that I marvel that it does not require a larger 
sum for its war fund than $65,000,000 For 
you know, you who are doctors, how huge 
the Red Cross needs will be. It cannot oper- 
ate on good will and spirit alone, though it 
has more than enough of both, its job takes 
a strong army of workers—and it takes 
money. Today we have more than 2,000,000 
volunteer workers who in the next year will 
contribute hundreds of millions of hours of 
their time to the work of the Red Cross. We 
already have 24.000 Red Cross nurses—there 
were only about 20,000 in the last war, but the 
Army and Navy authorities are seeking 50,000 
more now. We shall have hundreds of thou- 
sands of Red Cross blood donors, supplying 
their own good blood to save the lives of our 
soldiers and sailors; yes, and as we saw at 
Honolulu, of our civilians too. We have Red 
Cross headquarters and Red Cross hospitals 
at every Army camp and naval station, and 
Red Cross field workers looking after the wel- 
fare and morale of our armed forces, not 
only there but in the field as well. These Red 
Cross field staffs and the work they do are 
essential. They are a part, a vital part, of 
our job of winning the war, and no less a part 
of our other job of building a decent world 
to live in after we have cured this one of its 
current totalitarian infection. So these Red 





Our enemies in Tokyo and Berlin would 
greatly welcome a failure. It would en- 
them no end. But this encourage- 
ment they shall not have, if I know the 
tempo of the American people, and particu- 
larly the tempo of the people of New York. 
Our Allies of the United Nations will be 
lifted up in spirit when they learn what 
Americans have reached down into their 
pockets and given to their American Red 
Cross. True—none of this money is for them. 
It is all for America this time—for our own. 
But in Britain and ir all the other nations 
whose troops are fighting beside our own, 
they will gage our awareness, our fighting 
spirit, among our civilian population behind 
the troops, by the showing we now make in 
this first ty most of us have had 
to participate directly in the winning of the 
war 


And our own people—all of us—will read 
the results of this Red Cross appeal as you 
would read a thermometer to gage your own 
condition. As we raise and oversubscribe 
this $65,000,000 we shall know that we have 
the will to win. That is something we shall 
increasingly need to know 

But, finally, our men in uniform—soldiers, 
sailors, marines—yes, and Red Cross workers, 
too—they will be watching to see what we 
now do. This, above all, we cannot risk, 
gentlemen—that ever a breath of suspicion 
should hint that we might let them down. 

No; the Red Cross has a job to do; but it is 
for us, by giving now, unanimously, with 
more than just generosity, it is for us to 
put our shoulders to the wheel. It is for us 
to do our part in this essential activity toward 
winning this war. 

This is our obligation, gentlemen; but, 
more than that, it is our opportunity. You 
have seen the slogan countless times, but I 
commend it to you again now: 

“If you can’t go—give.” 





The Damage to the “Normandie” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG ] 
made a very dynamic statement in rela- 
tion to the damage to the steamship 
Normandie. I wish to say that I was 
interviewed by Mr. Lucey, of the New 
York World-Telegram, on February 12 
last in relation to that matter, and I gave 
him a statement, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp, because it is in 
agreement with the expression of senti- 








ment made by the Senator from Michi- 
gan today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The damage to the Normandie, renamed 
the Lafayette, to ne is just another instance 
of someone not being on the alert. As I 
understand the situation, the Navy had 
taken over the ship. The Lafayette was in 
a private dock of the Robbins Drydock Co., 
but this should have been no reason for 
relaxation of naval vigilance. If the Navy 
made an arrangement with the contractor 
whereby it had the primary responsibility to 
see that no fire hazard obtained, then this 
company was not on the alert. 

The subsequent investigation of the cause 
of the fire seems to have eliminated the mat- 
ter of sabotage, but such investigation de- 
termined definitely that there was a fire 
hazard because a fire resulted. Someone was 
asleep at the switch with the result that a 
great damage has been done to our war effort. 

The explanation given was that a man 
working with a blow torch ignited some life 
preservers by the sparks from the torch. Life 
preservers apparently are very combustible. 
It should have been the function of someone 
observing the operation of a blow torch in 
the vicinity of such life preservers to have 
taken precautions to have made what hap- 
pened impossible to happen. 

The whole situation might provide a sec- 
ond slogan for America—‘Remember the 
Normandie.” We already say, “Remember 
Pearl Harbor.” The interpretation of one is 
the interpretation of the other—a lack of 
being watchful, alert, and on guard. 

Dealing with an $8,000,000 proposition 
and having over a thousand men on board, 
you would think that some agencies of the 
contractor or of Government would have had 
the responsibility to adequately protect the 
property and the lives of men. 

It may become necessary for the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee to investigate the 
situation in order not merely to fix responsi- 
bility in this case, but so that in the future 
there can be no question about who should 
be responsible and what steps should be taken 
to guard the interests of the Nation. 





Conduct of the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Friday. February 13), 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Washington Times- 
Herald of February 17, 1942, under the 
heading “In the news,” written by Mr. 
W. R. Hearst. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE NEWS 


Mr. Wendell Willkie is dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the war 

Perhaps he has reason to be. 

Even the politicians at Washington are 
wailing and, of course, blaming the unhappy 
situation upon the public instead of upon 
themselves. 
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Senator Davin I. WatsnH, of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, 
recently declared that the American people 
failed to realize “how serious the situation is 
in the Pacific area.” 

Senator Grorce of Georgia, a former chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, urgently demanded that “the Japa- 
nese be prevented from taking Rangoon and 
cutting the Burma Road.” 

Senator Tarr, of Ohio, stated that the 
paramount demand of Congress and of Amer- 
ica should be for “successful military action.” 

Representative Hatron W. SumNners, of 
Texas, cried out in the House of Congress: 

“My God, we are being licked” and “Are we 
going to let the hope of the ages perish from 
this earth because of our unworthiness?” 

And, finally, Senator Reynotps, of North 
Carolina, maintained that the American peo- 
ple are beginning to criticize the conduct of 
the war, and said: 

“The Government is making a serious mis- 
take in not taking the people into its con- 
fidence. 

“The lack of information pervades Con- 
gress. 

“Members of Congress, except for a few in- 
stances, only know what they read in the 
newspapers.” 

Gentlemen of the United States Congress— 
Senators and Representatives—who and what 
are to blame if Congress does not occupy the 
dignified and dominant position in govern- 
ment it should occupy, and was designed and 
designated by the Constitution to occupy? 

What body abjectly abandoned its proud 
prerogatives and privileges? 

What body resigned its position and re- 
nounced its powers? 

What body conferred upon the Executive 
the autocratic right to do as he saw fit; to 
spend as he saw fit, and to make as little 
explanation and accounting as he saw fit? 

Who, and what, except the representatives 
of the American people in Congress assem- 
bled. 

They betrayed the people who elected them. 

They violated the Constitution which 
created them. 

They were not ravished of their powers. 

They supinely surrendered them. 

If they are now considered of no conse- 
quence, it is because they have relinquished 
the functions which made them important 
and respected. 

It is not the fault of the public that Con- 
gress has lost its dignity and its right to rule. 

It is the fault of those Members of the 
Congress who sold their birthright for a mess 
of pap and patronagy. 

Moreover, criticism of the administration’s 
conduct of the war does not come with espe- 
cially good grace from Mr. Willkie, either. 

It is quite possible that the war is not 
being well conducted and, on the other hand, 
it is possible that it is being about as well 
prosecuted as could be expected from any 
nation utterly and entirely unprepared for 
war. 

A lot of worthy Americans knew that Amer- 
ica was unprepared for war and said so. 

A lot of perfectly patriotic Americans de- 
plored our eagerness to get into war until 
we were prepared to prosecute a successful 
war. 

But Mr. Willkie voiced no objection to un- 
declared war, or declared war, and apparently 
entertained none. 

Mr Willkie supported about all of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plans, policies, projects, and prel- 
udes leading to war. 

The only thing about which Mr. Willkie dif- 
fered from Mr. Roosevelt was who should be 
elected to carry out those policies of foreign 
entanglement. 

It is too bad that Mr. Willkie should sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt to the extent of getting 
us into this mess and should then fail to sup- 
port the Administration when we are in it 
and cannot get out of it, and can only win 
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by unity and harmony and patriotic coopera- 
tion. 

Perhaps Mr. Willkie’s reasonably successful 
conduct of a Wall Street public-service cor- 
poration would enable him to do the better 
job in conducting this war—and perhaps it 
would not. 

Mr. Willkie has discovered that General 
MacArthur isa great man. So has everybody 
else discovered it. 

But Mr. Willkie did not put General Mac- 
Arthur in the Philippines. 

We do not remember any praise by Mr. 
Willkie of General MacArthur before the 
genera: so brilliantly proved his fitness for 
his difficult place. 

We do not remember any effort on the 
part of Mr. Willkie to secure for the general’s 
purposes, and for the protection of American 
interests in the islands, the $50,000,000 forti- 
fications that General MacArthur so urgently 
demanded. 

We do not remember any public expres- 
sion from Mr. Willkie explaining the stra- 
tegic importance of the Philippines. 

We do not remember any warning from 
Mr. Willkie of the plainly impending attack 
of the Japanese. 

We do not remember any public protest by 
Mr. Willkie about the insufficient forces and 
equipment at Hawaii. 

We do not remember any objection raised 
by Mr. Willkie at the promotion of Admiral 
Kimmel to take command at Hawaii over the 
heads of 20 more experienced officers, higher 
in rank and precedence. 

We cannot recall any protest by Mr. Willkie 
at the destruction of a great part of the 
American fleet under the Treaty of London— 
a crime which his party perpetrated. 

In fact, we cannot recall an intelligent 
protest or suggestion of any kind in regard 
to this war with Japan before the war oc- 
curred. 

And we are inclined to think that Mr. 
Willkie’s hindsight is better than his fore- 
sight, and that his powers of criticism are 
better than his powers of precaution, prep- 
aration, and prevision. 

The victory of the American fleet in the 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands is an admin- 
istration victory, and an important one, for 
we must keep the ocean roads open to Aus- 
tralasia. 

The brilliant feat of General MacArthur in 
the Philippines is an administration success. 

The able and heroic general deserves all 
recognition and promotion, but it would be 
folly to sacrifice our greatest achievement 
in this war—the one thing which protects 
American interests and maintains American 
prestige in the Orient—by removing General 
MacArthur from the scene of his valiant 
service at this critical hour. 

Mr. Willkie’s patriotic desire to be Presi- 
dent exhibits itself in the wrorg way and at 
the wrong time. 





Lessons From the Life of Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a talk I 
delivered on February 13 before the 
Mu-so-lit Club in this city on the sub- 
ject Lessons From the Life of Lincoln, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Lincoln’s life gives direction and guidance 
to any man who will take time to think about 
it. He traveled the hard road—the 
experience—and like a wise man he 
daily the lessons that life had to teach. 
Lincoln had a thirst for knowledge, and he 
= quenched that thirst by reading trashy 

KS. 

He was born on a farm near Hodgenville, 
Hardin County, Ky. His family trekked to 
Indiana and later Lincoln found himself a 
rail splitter on the Sangamon in Illinois. 

Then followed the events which are com- 
mon knowledge to all America—his struggle 
upward, his hunger for an education, his love 
for Ann Rutledge, his failure as a storekeeper, 
his admission to the bar, his development as 
a trial lawyer, his marriage to Mary Todd, his 
entrance into politics, his debates with Doug- 
las, his Cooper Union speech, his election to 
the Presidency, and his war years in Wash- 
ington. The rail splitter of the Sangamon 
had become the leader of a great Nation. 
The man who had known the great outdoors, 
the rivers, and the valleys, and the plains of 
the Middle West, who had known poverty and 
hardship, had become the savior of the 
Nation. 

One of the great experiences of Lincoln's 
war years was his acquaintance with the Negro, 
Frederick Douglas. Lincoln and Douglas saw 
eye to eye on the meaning of life. They both 
recognized that life was a thing of growth, 
development, evolvement. Both were chosen 
as leaders for a great forward movement. The 
man who owned the body of Frederick Doug- 
las is forgotten, but Lincoln and Frederick 
Douglas will live more and more as the years 
come and go. Both were enslaved by pov- 
erty. Both had magnificent souls that wouid 
not remain enslaved. From the lives of both 
of these men, every youth in America can 
gain hope and strength and courage. 

No young man need be downhearted as he 
surveys the future, if he will turn to the lives 
of Lincoln and Douglas. Both men were what 
you call self-educated. They became masters 
of the English language, of expression, but 
what is more, they became masters of them- 
selves. They reached for the distant hori- 
zons—giving constantly to their fellowmen 
the manna of a more expanded life. 

Both were gentle and honest and indus- 
trious, and each in his sphere translated 
those qualities into action. Both had de- 
feats, but they turned their defeats into vic- 
tories, recognizing that there can be no de- 
feat as long as there is hope and life and 
opportunities to go forward. 

The lives of Lincoln and Douglas indeed 
taught a way—a Christian ideal of service. 
Their lives spoke of a spirit of equality of the 
soul. The common man was ennobled by 
everything these great men did and said and 
lived 

Today we turn back the pages of history to 
contemplate their lives for the reason that I 
have already assigned, because these lives give 
direction and guidance to us in this fateful 
hour. 

In the midst of abuse and treachery Lin- 
coln could not return evil for evil, because, as 
he said, “The things with which I deal are too 
great for malice.” He recognized that the 
preservation of the Union was the big job. 
He had to win the war. So today that is our 
big job 

Republicans and Democrats must cut out 
their petty differences, and “with malice to- 
ward none and witb charity for all” we must 
go forward and accomplish the great result. 

Paraphrasing Lincoln, we can say, “Shall 
this-Government ard shall the liberties of 
this country be preserved to the latest gen- 
erations?” That presents the issue. It can’t 
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be answered in criticisms, in contemplating 
the past mistakes. 


It only can be answered 
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If we are to “apply the means,” we must 
dedicate ourselves and consecrate ourselves 
to a national effort so tremendous that every- 
thing else must fall before it. We must re- 
member with Lincoln, “The struggle of today 
is not altogether for today. It is for a vast 
future also. With a reliance in Providence 
all the more firm and earnest, let us proceed 
in the great task which events have devolved 
upon us.” 

Whatever else may happen, it is for us to 
keep the flame of faith and hope burning. It 
is for us to see to it that the cause for which 
we fight is fully comprehended by every 
man, woman, and child in this great land 
and to see then after that has been accom- 
plished that all the sacrifices that will be made 
shall not have been made in vain, but that 
this Government will go forward, fulfilling 
its great destiny, whatever that may be. 

It has been customary on Lincoln’s Birth- 
day to make a Republican speech. I think I 
have done that. The party of Lincoln has 
always been a forward-looking party. It has 
not built itself up by abusing the opposing 
party. It has always been a party of progress 

Our party today stands 100 percent be- 
hind the war effort. If it criticizes the lead- 
ership at times, it is to spur it on, to accom- 
plish more in that direction. 

The mistakes of the administration have 
been many in peace and in war. Most of the 
mistakes have been the result of failing to 
be on the alert, on guard. They have been 
the result of lack of vision, or lack of com- 
prehension. In most instances, the inten- 
tion has been good but the ability to per- 
ceive what the real job has been and to 
handle that job has been lacking. 

Right now we hope that more and more 
realistic and practical men will be brought 
into leadership by this Government in this 
world conflict. We hope and pray that the 
President will not be precipitated into any 
reckless or rash war effoi. before our attack- 
ing force will be adequately and fully 
equipped to handle the job. 

Lincoln in 2 years learned many lessons 
that this administration has not learned in 
8 years. Lincoln looked for the man and 
then gave him the authority tc do the job. 
It was Lincoln who said, “Property is the 
fruit of labor, * * * is a positive good in 
the world * * *. Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the house of another, 
but let him work diligently and build one 
for himself. Thus, by example, assuring 
that his own shall be safe from violence 
when built.” 

Lincoln and the party he represented stood 
for industry and thrift and hard work— 
building the house—not pulling it down. 
Lincoln knew that these qualities paid in an 
individual and in a nation. It was this knowl- 
edge, coupled with a balance of mind and 
heart and soul, which qualified Lincoln to 
become the Great Emancipator and leader, 





Well can we conclude with the thought— 
now that the Axis Powers are in a 


_ and the freedoms of all peoples—the thought 


of Lincoln, “Let us reverently humble our- 


selves—and offer fervent to the 
Great Disposer of Events @ return of 
the inestimable of peace, union, and 


harmony, throughout the land which it has 
pleased Him to assign as a dwelling place for 
ourselves and for our posterity throughout 
all generations.” 





The Rubber Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article on the subject of the rubber 
shortage appearing in the Washington 
Times-Herald of February 17, 1942, in 
the column “Dig Deep, Senator,” written 
by Mr. Frank C. Waldrop. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DIG DEEP, SENATOR 


(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Winston Churchill is always being praised 
as one of the world’s greatest orators. His 
words are not only wise but beautiful, and not 
only beautiful but wise. That’s how we have 
heard it said for some little time past. 
Strange, therefore, you don’t (and probably 
won’t ever) hear some of his most ardent 
admirers in this country quoting the key lines 
of his speech on Sunday last. But one has 
a feeling they will be quoted, just the same, 
and remembered. They run: 

“When I survey and compute the power of 
the United States and its vast resources, and 
feel that now they are in it with us, in with 
the British commonwealth of nations. all 
together, however long it lasts, till death or 
victory, I cannot believe there is any other 
fact in the whole world which can compare 
with that” (the entry of the United States 
into the war). 

“That is what I have dreamed of, aimed at 
and worked for, and now it has come to pass.” 

Such candor, frankly, this humble citizen 
never expected to find in the words of any 
statesman, no matter how wise or beautiful 
his words were said to be. If an isolationist 
American had accused Churchill of having 
“dreamed of, aimed at and worked for” en- 
trance of the United States into this war he 
would have been booed and hounded as a 
fifth columnist. He would have been re- 
minded of Churchill’s famous declaration, 
“Just give us the tools and we'll finish the 
job.” 

But it is bad manners to wonder at the 
candor of a British Prime Minister and not 
ask as much of our own Government. 

We could use some candor right now con- 
cerning the outlook for rubber, both natural 
and artificial. 

The Truman committee of the Senate is 
supposed to meet today to investigete the 
rubber shortage and the outlook for reliev- 
ing it by artificial-rubber manufacture, 

This is going to be an interesting test 
of the Truman committee’s nerve and char- 
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acter and its ability to put the truth on 
the line. 

In short, its candor. 

The whole story of our position in the 
rubber should be told. It would be 
very educational, and what is more, very 
interesting reading to a nation of people 
just notified they’re going off wheels. 

eee no mistake about it, Senators, the 

a are going to follow the in- 
vestigation of the shortage in rubber very, 
very closely. 
The beginning point in this situation lies 
pretty far back. 

It lies back in the secret archives of inter- 
national trade between the United States, 
Britain, and Germany. 

The United States has been a great user 
of rubber. 

Britain has been a great owner of rubber. 

Germany has been. a great seeker of rubber. 

The United States and Britain reached an 
agreement on rubber that brought it in huge 
quantity to these shores at a price not as low 
as it could or should have been but low 
enough for every American to have rubber 
a common household article. 

And we let it go at that. 

Meanwhile, Germany turned warlike, and 
her inventors learned how to make rubber 
out of synthetic materials. 

German scientists developed means of mak- 
ing artificial rubber on such a basis that if it 
had been adopted in the United States we 
would have today a domestic supply easily 
brought up to a point equal to our need, and 
at a price most people could afford. 

That German secret is believed hidden 
somewhere in a sheaf of patents exchanged 
between several American and German com- 
panies. 

But there is a great deal of doubt that it 
has ever reached the United States; there is 
doubt among scientists that we can really 
make artificial rubber in quantity and qual- 
ity sufficient to keep America rolling even 
= time. We may not have the vital “know 
ow.” 

How about that, Senators? Are you going 
to find out whether that’s so? And what 
then? 

And if we do have the true knowledge of 
how to. make German-style artificial rubber, 
we are still a long way from getting what we 
need. 

Mr. Jesse Jones, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, has made some pretty wide-sweeping 
claims as to how much artificial rubber we 
are going to have in the next 18 months— 
and our allies, the Russians and British, are 
figuring out how they are going to cut that 
total up with us so they, too, can keep rolling. 

How about that, Senators? 

Mr. Jones has talked a lot before, but the 
delivery is something else again. Mr. Jones 
is in big trouble on his promise concerning 
rubber, Senators, and that is one of this city’s 
poorest kept secrets. 

His program is, as of this morning, a flop. 

But are you going to leave the story there, 
Senators? It wouldn't be wise to try. 

The milkman who loses his job because 
there are no tires to keep him rolling is 
going to get tough before this is over and 
want to know why Mr. Jones’ program is a 
flop, as of today. 

You will bring credit to yourselves, gentle- 
men of the Truman committee, by handling 
this rubber inquiry with candor, as Prime 
Minister Churchill handled ‘the situation 
with candor, Sunday, when the Empire was 
back-to-wall and wanted plain words. 

In that hour he took credit to himself for 
his work toward getting us into war. It 
was a claim of such gigantic measure people 
are only just now beginning to grasp its 
meaning. But it must have been the truth, 
for it is not the kind of claim a man could 
make in any other terms. 

Try to live up to that, a little, Senators, 
in letting the American people know the 


facts about rubber. For our rubber shortage 
is as important to us in everyday life as 
Churchill's feeling about getting the United 
States into war was to Britain. It is more 
important, probably, than any other fact sec- 
ond to war itself. 





Address to Young Republican Club of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] before the Young Republican 
Club of Knoxville, Tenn., on February 12, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Young Republicans of Knox County and 
old Republicans of Tennessee, it is a great 
pleasure for me to come south to a Republi- 
can community from the Democratic north. 


‘For 84 years this second district of Tennes- 


see has been represented by a Republican in 
the Congress of the United States. I con- 
sidered it the greatest honor when your pres- 
ent Representative, Mr. JENNINGS, invited me 
to address you here where Republican tra- 
ditions are so strong, on the anniversary of 
the birth of the founder of the Republican 
Party. 

‘All day this day I have traveled around 
through the hills of eastern Tennessee, and 
seen one of your great water-power develop- 
ments at Cherokee Dam, and three of your 
great industrial plants at Alcoa. However 
much we in other parts of the country may 
have grumbled about being made to contrib- 
ute to the development of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, we are all grateful that 
these facilities are available for the extraor- 
dinary war effort in which this country is 
engaged. 

Never, since the days of Abraham Lincoln, 
has this country faced as serious a crisis as 
it does today. It is true that today there 
is no sectional division between us, and there 
is complete unity in the support of the war; 
but then we were subjected to no external 
attack, and war in those days did not involve 
the tremendous economic revolution required 
by the mechanization of Army and Navy and 
air force today. The problem is of a dif- 
ferent kind, but it may require finally a 
more complete change in our ordinary daily 
lives than it did in many parts of the coun- 
try during Lincoln’s administration. 

In the support of the war today there is 
no sectional division, no party division, and 
no division of cpinion among the people. Be- 
fore December 7 there was a fundamental 
difference of opinion with regard to our for- 
eign policy. There were great public and 
legislative debates on the question whether 
this country should become involved in war. 
But whatever differences there may have 
been, we all agree today that the war must 
be won, and that we must endure every 
sacrifice to see that it is won. We are at war 
with the greatest military nations of the 
world, perhaps the greatest military nations 
of all time. We cannot lose a war against 
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that kind of enemy without subjecting our- 
selves to the danger of constant contempt, 
insult, and attack. Great as the cost of car- 
rying the war to a successful conclusion may 
be, it is certainly preferable to military de- 
feat, and necessary to the very existence of 
the United States. 

There are some who seem to feel that oppo- 
sition to our entrance into war in some way 


‘implies a lack of support of the war itself. 


The best answer to that position was given 
by Abraham Lincoln in a speech which he 
made in the House of Representatives on 
July 27, 1848, the Democrats at 
the end of the Mexican War when Polk was 
stili President. He said: 

“But the distinction between the cause of 
President Polk in beginning the war, and 
the cause of the country after it was begun, 
is a distinction which you cannot perceive. 
To you the President and the country seem 
to be all one. You are interested to see no 
distinction between them; and I venture to 
suggest that probably your interest blinds 
you a little. We see the distinction as we 
think clearly enough; and cur friends who 
have fought in me war have no difficulty in 
seeingitalso. * 

“General seaiies Taylor himself, the 
noblest Roman of them all, has declared that 
as a citizen, and particularly as a soldier, it 
is sufficient for him to know that his country 
is at war wth a foreign nation, to do all in 
his power to bring it to a speedy and honor- 
able termination by the mcét vig and 
energetic operations, without inquiry about 
-as justice, or anything else connected with 

The first purpose of the Republican Party, 
ag a matter of course, is to support every 
measure which will help bring the war to a 
successful conclusion. 


THE KIND OF CONGRESS WE NEED 


The Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, in a recent statement, attempted 
to make party capital out of -the fact that 
the President is a Democrat and the Demo- 
cratic Party is now in control of Congress. 
He stated that only a military defeat would 
be worse than Republican control of the 
House of Representatives. A man who im- 
pungs the. patriotism of millions of patriotic 
Americans is certainly not worthy to direct 
the destinies of any political party, and his 
statement was promptly modified by the 
President. 

But the President’s own statement is not 
entirely clear. He says that he wants Con- 
gressmen “regardless of party, who will back 
up the Government of the United States.’ 
Does this mean that the President will op- 
pose all those who opposed his policies be- 
fore the war, whether Democrats or Repub- 
licans, and will support only those men who 
approved his foreign policy before the war, 
whether Democrats or Republicans? Does 
it mean that he will only approve Congress- 
men who blindly accept every proposal that 
the administration may now make and allege 
to be necessary in the interest of the war 
effort? If that is his meaning, then his 
position is not very different from that of 
Mr. Flynn, except that he would draw the 
line on the question of foreign policy before 
the war and personal loyalty to Mr. Roose- 
velt, instead of loyalty to a party. If only 
those are to be elected to Congress who will 
support the administration in every demand, 
and abstain from all criticism, then we might 
as well suspend the election of Congress. 
censor all the newspapers, and turn the 
conduct of the war over to the arbitrary 
direction of the President. There is nothing 
very much in the conduct of the war up to 
this date which leads to the conclusion that 
that would be a sound policy for the country 
to pursue. 

I hope rather that the President is using 
the term “government” as it was used by 
Abraham Lincoln when he said: 
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“There is an important sense in which 
the government is distinct from the admin- 
istration. One is perpetual; the other tem- 
porary and changeable. A man may be loyal 
to his government and yet oppose the 
peculiar principles and methods of the 
administration.” 

In my opinion ther is only one test—elect 
those candidates for Congress who will sup- 
port the Government in its war policy today 
and in the future, men whom you know to 
be thoroughly American in sympathy, men 
who will place the support of the war ahead 
of their personal interests and of their party 
interests, and even of their own or the Presi- 
dent’s favorite domestic policies. I even be- 
lieve there is an advantage in electing men 
independent enough to criticize the conduct 
of the war when it deserves to be criticized 
A man who meets those qualifications de- 
serves to be elected whether he is a Republi- 
can or a Democrat or a New Dealer or a 
Socialist. 

I venture to suggest that, all these other 
things being equal, there may even te an ad- 
vantage in electing a Republican, because 
necessarily he is independent of administra- 
tion pressure and more free to criticize the 
conduct of the war. We have gone far 
enough to see that without such criticism 
there is little chance of improving our pres- 
ent position. Nothing © distinguishes a 
democratic form of government as freedom of 
criticism which exists in England, for in- 
stanc®, today, and does not exist in Germ ny 
or Japan. Of course, that criticism should 
not give any informatic to the enemy, but 
too many people desire to suppress criticism 
simply because they think that it will give 
some comfort to the enemy to know that 
there is such criticism. If that comfort 
makes the enemy feel better for a few mo- 
ments, he is welcome to it as far as I am 
concerned, because the maintenance of the 
right of criticism will do the country main- 
taining it a great deal more good than it will 
ever do the.enemy, in preventi mistakes 
which might otherwise occur. 

WE MUST FACE THE FACTS—WE ARE NOT PREPARED 


The American people still do not seem to 
realize the seriousness of the present situa- 
tion. We have great wealth, capacity to 
produce, and ability to fight. But in spite 
of the fact that the European war has been 
going on for nearly 24% years, and we have 
appropriated and spent billions of dollars, 
we are at the present moment apparently 
unprepared to meet any of the immediate 
military and naval problems which face us 
at the very threshold of war. We could not 
aid or rescue the heroic defenders of Wake 
Island. We cannot give substantial aid to 
Russia or Burna or Singapore or the Dutch 
East Indies, although they are the source 
of some of our most important raw materials. 
We apparently cannot aid or rescue Mac- 
Arthur. We cannot even defend our mer- 
chant vessels against German submarines 
within a few miles of cur own coast. Great 
progress has been made in the manufactur- 
ing program, but it has been much slower 
and more confused than necessary, and it 
has as yet produced few final results. Mr 
Batt, director of the Division of Materials cf 
the War Production Board, stated last week 
that we could lose this war, and he is in a 
position where he knows the facts. We 
grossly overestimated our own strength 
against Japan, and grossly underestimated 
the strength of the Japanese. 


DEFENSE IS NOT ENOUGH 


We have been told so long of our tre- 
mendous capacity to produce that we take 
our superiority for granted. But there are 
many other things besides wealth and pro- 
duction and manpower which are necessary 
for victory. Many Goliaths have fallen in 
this world before this time. To our natural 
resources and other advantages we must add 
the best brains and organization and an 
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aggressive determination to go out and win. 


you could forget the whole Office of Civilian 
Defense, save $100,000,000, and not lengthen 
the war by a single week. The amount of 
damage that could be done by air raids to- 
day would be far more than offset by cutting 
a couple of days off the time it takes to pro- 
duce planes and ships and guns. We seem to 
have the Maginot complex that killed the ef- 
fectiveness of the French Army. This war 
cannot be won by worrying over what may 
happen to us at home, but only by the Ameri- 
can Army, Navy, and air forces, on the sea and 
in foreign lands. Successful military action 
must be the demand of Congress and of 
America. Every other concern and activity 
must be sacrificed to the extent that such 
sacrifice is really helpful to military action. 

On the other hand, those changes that are 
not really helpful to military action should 
be avoided, because they only serve to distract 
attention and energy that is needed else- 
where. The Republican Party can do no 
better service than to urge the Government 
constantly along the direct road to military 
victory, and away from the bypaths which 
dissipate our energy and purpose. 

The Republican Party should insist upon 
proper information about the progress of the 
war. If we wish to win this war, we must 
face the facts, and not have all the bad 
news handed out to us with a sugar coating. 
The long withholding of news about Pearl 
Harbor did not set a good precedent. Mag- 
nificent and heroic as is General MacArthur 
in the battle of the Philippines, it should 
not blind us to the fact that the Japanese 
have driven us out of all the Philippine 
Islands except for a few square miles. The 
loss of Malaya and the danger to the Dutch 
East Indies are tremendously serious blows 
to our sources of raw material, taking them 
from us and delivering them to the enemy. 
The submarine campaign on the Atlantic 
coast is destroying more shipping than we 
are building. These are all national defeats. 
They can be redeemed, but they cannot be 
redeemed by concealing the facts, but only 
by revealing a condition which will help 
bring about a tremendous national effort. 


ELIMINATE PROPAGANDA 


I suggest that we forget propaganda and 
forget the artificial creation of morale. Our 
people are not discouraged. They don’t need 
to be cheered up. They are perhaps too com- 
placent already. Furthermore, propaganda 
has been carried to such an extent and is 
so obvious to all that it defeats its own 
purposes. The people have lost confidence in 
the news, and this has even led to lack of 
interest in the news. There are scores of 
publicity bureaus operating in Washington 
today. Last December newspapermen counted 
5,000 people engaged in handing out pub- 
licity, spending more than $30,000,000 a year 
of the Government’s money. There are at 
least 6 or 7 different publicity bureaus hand- 
ing out information on war activities: The 
Office of Government Reports, under Lowell 
Mellett; the Division of Information in the 
Office of Emergency Management; Bill Dono- 
van's Office of Coordinator of Information, 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; the Army Bureau of 
Public Relations; and the Navy Bureau of 
Public Relations. Then the Office of Facts 
and Figures was set up under Archibald Mac- 
Leish to coordinate the others and only 
succeeded in adding one more agency. Only 





ties, carefully su if can, 
everything that might result in criticism. It 
is propaganda, pure and un- 


should abolish all but two publicity ‘bureaus 
in Washington today, one to give out correct 
military information, the other to let the 
people know what the Government is asking 
them to do in the way of producing, saving, 
or otherwise assisting the military effort. 
The newspaper reporters of the Capital would 
transmit all the facts about the Government 
in a more impartial and exact way to the 
people than any Government publicity agency 
will ever do. Let’s forget altogether for a 
while the bolstering of civilian morale. We 
may need to do it later, but not now. 

In fact, I venture to that for a 
few months we even forget the artificial stim- 
ulation of other nations’ morale and turn our 
whole attention to giving them some real 
physical assistance and some physical blows 
to their enemies. For months every action 
taken by our Government in the field of 
foreign affairs has been justified on the 
ground that it was necessary to aid some- 
body’s morale. We have been constantly told 
of the need of bolstering British morale, 
and finally landed a few soldiers in Ireland, 
apparently at the psychological moment to 
bolster the morale of the Churchill govern- 
ment. We have made tremendous announce- 
ments about our intentions to manufacture 
airplanes and tanks and ships in order to 
bolster the Russian morale, but apparently 
we haven’t shipped anything much to Russia. 
“Roosevelt takes steps to bolster Chinese and 
Dutch morale” is the headline in last Sun- 
day’s Washington Star. I hope the loan of 
half a billion dollars can possibly reach the 
beleaguered forces of Chiang Kai-shek. 

I have no objection to cheering on our 
Allies or cheering on ourselves by telling 
what we are going to do, if and when we 
are sure that we can do it. But to promise 
something and then not carry it out is a 
good deal more dangerous to .norale than if 
the announcement had been omitted in the 
beginning. After all, we can’t talk Hitler 
to death. We found to our sorrow that we 
could not scare the Japanese by telling them 
what we were going to do to them. There 
is only one way ultimately to bolster the 
morale of people in wartime, and that is to 
carry out the necessary military measures 
in the quickest and most effective way. 

The emphasis on publicity and artificial 
stimulation of morale today is actually hin- 
dering the war effort. Some key men are 
more interested in telling the public what 
they are doing or going to do than they are 
in getting the results. This is not intended 
as a special attack on the present adminis- 
tration. The whole country in recent years 
has «become publicity-minded to a point 
where it regards the announcement of a 
program as a job already done. Men seem 
to think that unfavorable publicity regard- 
ing their plans to manufacture airplanes, 
for example, will in some way interfere with 
the production of airplanes. When all the 
emphasis is on talk, and no emphasis on 
accomplishment, it makes the accomplish- 
ment a lot slower and more uncertain. 

UNSELFISH SACRIFICE IS ESSENTIAL 

I don’t want to decry the importance of 
wholehearted and enthusiastic support of the 
war from the people of the United States. 
We have it today. It is only the artificial 
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started, but there will be a first mortgage on 
of its value to pay the 
To put it another way, there 


try we knew that the company was over- 
capitalized, and we had to scale down the 
value of its securities. One way or another, 
through inflation or by some other means, 

owners are going to have to scale 
down the value of their property to less 
than 50 percent of what it was before the 
war 


Every group in the population must recon- 
cile itself to the fact that it cannot come out 
of the war in any better shape than it went 
in, if as . There can be no profit made 
out of this kind of war. No business should 
make a profit from the war. We have 
already imposed a heavy excess-profits tax, 
the rates on which will probably be in- 
creased. I believe that we should, in addi- 
tion, impose a recapture tax, cutting down 
to a fair return all profits on Government 
contracts and subcontracts. Let the pro- 
curement officers get the contracts let as 
quickly as possible. There has already been 
too much delay. But let the tax collector 
guard the public purse. 

The farmer, in the long run, cannot hope 
to profit from the war. In my opinion, he 
would do well to limit his demands to parity 
prices, without agitation for higher prices. 
Such higher prices, in the lon, run, will sim- 
ply bring about inflation, from which he will 
suffer like everyone else, and perhaps even 
a little more, if we can judge from what hap- 
pened to farms in the deflation period after 
the last war. 

The workman cannot hope to profit from 
the war. The higher the wages he receives, 
the more certain is the inflation which will 
destroy the very advantage he is seeking to 
secure. I believe that labor should insist 
only on wage increases justified by increases 
in the cost of living, except in some indus- 
tries where abnormally low wages have pre- 
vailed. 

I think every Congressman, and the Presi- 
dent, might well do without his pension. I 
voted against that law, and hope that I shall 
have an opportunity to vote for its repeal. 

I don’t believe anyone should profit from 
this war. Certainiy the boys in the Army 
are not going to profit. Certainly those who 
have saved over many years to provide a 
return for their old age are going to find 
their dollars have less value. Certainly little 
business has been swept aside without com- 
pensation for that which has often taken 
a lifetime to build. Hundreds of thousands 
of automobile dealers and automobile sales- 
men are apparently headed for bankruptcy. 
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While everybody else is engaged in giving 
up luxuries, I suggest that the same prin- 
ciple be applied by the Government in Wash- 
ington. Wecan certainly do without dancers 
and moving-picture stars. We should abolish 
the Office of Civilian Defense tomorrow, and 
transfer to the Army the administration of 
the measures which really have a defense 
value. The Farm Security Administration 
might give up the luxury of paying poll taxes 
for New Deal voters. It would strengthen 
the unity and morale of this country a great 
deal more if the New Dealers themselves 
would swear off a few of the more luxurious 
New Deal ideas for the duration of the war. 
I believe the country could get on without 
a St. Lawrence seaway or a Florida ship canal. 
I suggest that we forget for a while the 
federalization of all unemployment compen- 
sation and the destruction of the State sys- 
tems, built up with such care and often with 
such efficiency. These are highly controver- 
siel issues, having nothing to do with the 
success of the war, and keeping alive enmities 
which divert attention and effort and en- 
thusiasm from the war itself. 

I voted for price control because I think 
it is absolutely essential to restrain inflation. 
I voted for priority control and rationing 
because I thought they might. be necessary. 
But I suggest that these powers, like all the 
other vast war powers granted to the Presi- 
dent, should not be used to advance any- 
body’s pet ideas of regulating business and 
centralizing power over all American busi- 
ness in some bureaucracy in Washington. 

We are calling upon every citizen to dir 
his entire energy to war. The Government 
itself should set the example. It must not 
use the war to accomplish any other purpose, 
no matter how noble it may consider that 
purpose to be. If the war is to be won, the 
Government must devote itself wholly to the 
winning of the war. 

ARMY AND NAVY WILL DECIDE THE WAR 


In the long run, however, the war will be 
won or lost by our military and naval forces. 
I am no military or naval expert. I pray 
that the President may find the right men 
for the right jobs. It took Lincoln many 
years to do so. Up to this time it has seemed 
that no appointment could be made to any 
key position of any man who has opposed 
the President’s domestic policies, unless he 
subsequently embraced wholeheartedly the 
President's foreign policy. This has barred 
from appointment to key positions at least 
half of the available brains of the United 
States. I sincerely hope that that policy 
may be changed. I welcome the appoint- 
ment of Pat Hurley as Minister to New Zea- 
land as a hopeful sign, although that can 
hardly be called a key position. 

Particularly, I hope that military and 
naval appointments are made from among 
men with new ideas and a full conception 


and so many old ideas destroyed. There is 
no question about the ingenuity of our peo- 
ple if it is given a free play. The art of 
discovered in the United States. 
Surely, there must be men who will develop 
to the utmost the tremendous capacity of 
a8 @ means of military victory. 
Surely we ought by now to have an air force 
fully capable of spotting and tracking down 
200 miles of our 


: 


We all hope that effective aid is being sent 
to Australia and the Dutch East Indies. We 


hope that every possible means of reinforc- 


Navy. The ultimate success and safety of 
the United States depends on the boys who 
have volunteered or registered and flocked 
in thousands to the posts of danger. They 
are our sword and our shield. We who re- 
main at home can only make their task 
easier by doing here the jobs that may be 
assigned to us, by submerging our own pri- 
vate interest in every national effort which 
can advance the progress of the war, by 
preserving at home the democratic form of 
life for which they are fighting, and by 
insisting constantly on the wholehearted 
devotion of our Government to the job of 
supporting them by adequate forces, and a 
more than adequate supply of ships and guns 
and tanks and planes. 





Complacency in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD a letter addressed to me by one of my 
constituents on the subject of compla- 
cency. The writer, who is a World War 
veteran, treats this subject in such a 
vigorous, direct, and straightforward 
manner that I feel it my duty to make his 
letter available to the readers of the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DeEnveR, CoLo., February 13, 1942. 
Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing you this let- 
ter, not because I enjoy “writing to my Rep- 
resentative or Senator,” but I am getting 
pretty wel burned up because of this talk 
that I hear about the “complacence” of the 
American people at this critical time. 
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What do they mean “complacent”? And, if 
so, what is the reason for this alleged 


on to make. What do our 1 
to do? What needs to be 
they want most now? 

Do they want the copper pipes out of our 


the tires off our cars? They can have them. 
Do they want us to report to the nearest 
munitions plant for work? We will do it. 
But for the love of heaven tell us what 
you want, where you want it, and when. 

Until the administration can muster up 
the guts to put an end to welders’ strikes in 
the shipyards, and firmly put an end to 
strikes in aircraft plants, we want to hear 
no more of “complacency.” 

The people are not behind the administra- 
tion; they are ahead of it, waiting for the 
administration to catch up with them. 

This is no “coming out” party. This is a 
war we are in, and a three-ring war at that. 

I ask that you not only support the ad- 
ministration in what it does, which you 
have done, but to urge upon the administra- 
tion to fearlessly order, direct, or command, 
without fear or favor, that which must be 
done now. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HvuBert KAvs, 

First Separate Battery Field Artillery, 

1915; Air Corps, 1917-18. 





Old-Age Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 17 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
a letter from the Nampa Townsend Club, 
No. 1, of Nampa, Idaho, to the President 
of the United States, relative to old-age 
pensions. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Nampa TOWNSEND CLUB No. 1, 
Nampa, Idaho, February 10, 1942. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: In our State of Idaho we 
have more than 10,000 old folks past 65 years 
old who have lost their entire savings by 
reason of the depression, and these old folks 
are how receiving aid through old-age assist- 
ance under the Social Security law by vir- 
tually declaring that they are paupers and 
that they have no means for keeping them 
from want for even 1 week. This old-age 
assistance for the entire State averages a 
little better than $22.50 per month and 
usually has to provide for two or three people. 
Fully 10,000 more in this State at age below 
65 are compelled to accept direct aid from 
the counties in small amounts. 

All those cited above are ill fed, ill clothed, 
and ill housed. (These are your own words 
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will be a complete turn-over in our Congress 
this fall. Things are drifting that way and 
should be stopped. You have the power in 
your hands. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Nampa (IDAHO) TOWNSEND CLUB, 
Harry Anprews, President. 
J. C. Himuer, Vice-President. 





Ezra Silas Gray, 1859-1942 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great regret that I today learned of 
the recent passing of one of central] Cali- 
fornia’s most beloved citizens—Judge 
Ezra. Silas Gray, of Chowchilla, second 
city in population in Madera County. 

A pioneer settler in the Chowchilla 
district, and a tireless worker in the city’s 
best interest, for him no task was too 
difficult, no project too arduous, if its 
accomplishment would aid in the up- 
building of the community in which he 
had established his home, edited and 
published his weekly newspaper, centered 
his life interests. 

Of all of the early arrivals in this then 
barren wilderness who remained to wit- 
ness its transformation into one of the 
most prosperous farming communities in 
all the world, no one was heid in higher 
respect and warmer affection than was 
this loyal citizen, faithful husband, lov- 
ing father, and good neighbor. Because 
he was my friend and counselor, I shall 
miss him. 

Because, Mr. Speaker, the sad story of 
his passing has been recorded and a short 
sketch of his life has been written by his 
able son-in-law, Mr. J. F. Burchard, now 
the editor of the Chowchilla News, suc- 
cessor in this capacity to the one whose 
passing we lament, in words far more 
appropriate than any which I might 
choose, I beseech the unanimous con- 
sent of the membership of this legisla- 
tive body that the obituary notice I hold 
in my hands, clipped as it was from the 
columns of the newspaper Judge Gray 
loved, may be spread upon the pages of 
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Youngstown, Ohio. 

In 1884 E. S. Gray moved to Bois, Pa., 
where he and his brother, E. W. Gray, bough 
a weekly newspaper, the Du Bois Courier, 


William McKinley would succumb to the gun- 
shot wound of an assassin. Mr. Gray received 
the information directly from the President’s 
personal physician. 

In 1893 Mr. Gray and Blanche Elizabeth 
Mead were united in marriage. To this 
union four children were born—Thomas, 
Rowena, Ralph, and Dorothy. 

After 30 years as editor of the Courier, 
Mr. Gray decided to move his family to a 
less rigorous climate and to find for himself 
a less arduous occupation than that of oper- 
ating a daily newspaper. He chose the new 
community of Chowchilla. The town had 
been established only 2 years at the time. 
He purchased the Chowchilla News from J. R. 
Leonard, and sent for his family. Chowchilla 
has been the family home ever since—a little 
over 26 years. 

After 50 years in the newspaper business, 
Mr. Gray retired, selling the News to his son- 
in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Burcher, who are the present publishers. 

Mr. Gray is survived by his widow, Blanche 
Mead Gray; two sons, Thomas D. Gray, Bur- 
lingame, and Ralph E. Gray, at present lo- 
cated at Midway Island; two daughters, Mrs. 
C. J. Sullivan, Downey, and Mrs. J. F. Burcher, 
Chowchilla; five grandchildren, Thomas D. 
Gray, Jr., Charles and Ellen Sullivan, and 
Jane and Anne Burcher. 





The Enemy Within 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 








Recorp two editorials of importance at 
this critical time. One appearing in the 
Boston Daily Globe under date of 
February 13, captioned “The enemy 
within,” and another by Westbrook Peg- 
ler appearing in the Washington Post 
under date of February 15. 


[From the Boston Daily Globe of February 
13, 1942] 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 


The dilemmas which confront our Gov- 
ernment as it strives with the problem of 
enemy aliens continue to provoke uneasy 
discussion. This is true of many sectors, 
but the agitation on the Atlantic coast is 
trifling compared with the widespread un- 
ease of the people who live on the west coast. 


Our difficulties in managing this problem . 


arise from law and tradition. For generations, 
those who have come to the United States 
to make their homes here have been accepted 
wholeheartedly into a nation dedicated to 
the ideals of equality, freedom, and coopera- 
tive citizenship. The overwhelming majority 
of newcomers, each generation, has been made 
up of people who welcomed these ideals, ac- 
cepted the traditions developed around them, 
and gave generously of their efforts—even of 
their iives—to protect the land of their adop- 
tion. 

fr. the evolution of our Nation, with its 
basic charter of human rights and its fine 
vision of a society finding unity in diversity 
through a common dream, it is only natural 
that a fabric of laws should have grown, 
designed to give those rights and that vision 
the institutional protection of government 
under law. 

The enemy states now at war with us have 
never looked with tolerance upon such con- 
ceptions of life. Long before the advent of 
their present unabashed dictators, it was 
a tradition among their governments that the 
claims of race or citizenship upon their na- 
tionals and the descendants of those na- 
tionals should never be surrendered. Thus, 
there arose the assertion of “dual citizen- 
ship,” which the Government of the United 
States has challenged from the beginning of 
this Republic—which it repudiates today— 
which the manipulators of Axis policy have 
assiduously invoked for their purposes. these 
past many years. 

Out of that alien claim to control arises 
the present difficulty. It is accentuated by 
the undisputed fact that while the vast ma- 
jority of all our citizens are loyal, there 
exists a minority of persons having racial 
ties with the three Axis Nations which is 
not only disloyal but actively and danger- 
ously subversive to a point which endangers 
our country. 

Here is no simple or easy matter, to be 
handled with gloves. The safety of the state 
in time of war is above all privileges and 
rights of anyone within it. Our Attorney 
General, Mr. Biddle, has expressed earnest 
desire that the principles of civil rights shall 
be sedulously guarded against abuse. There 
is justification for his view, both in expe- 
rience and in tradition. 

The enemy we are fighting, however, pays 
no heed to our wishes or our traditions. 

Recently it vas found necessary to mark 
off certain defense areas of the Pacific coast 
and order all enemy aliens to remove from 
them by a specified date. This was too weak 
@ policy, as the evidence shows already. 

The problem represented by dangerous citi- 
zens is more difficult. No good will come of 
attempting to deal with it as if sweetness 
and light would bring solution. In times of 
war a nation allows laxity in this matter at 
its peril. Witness Europe today. 

To overcome the legal difficulties en- 
countered in handling the Japanese problem 
on the Pacific coast, Washington is now con- 
sidering application of martial law. This 
would automatically enhance the power of 
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the Government to deal with subversive per- 
sons, citizens or not, and would enable the 
Army to remove all suspects willy-nilly from 
strategic areas. 

Whatever course the Government elects to 
follow, it should act with speed, vigor, and 
realism. The price of acting in any other 
fashion would be disastrous. 

UNCLE DUDLEY. 


[From the Washington Post of February 15, 
1942] 


WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Cuicaco, Itu., February 14—Walter Lipp- 
mann is one of our best-known syndicated 
cosmic columnists, distinctly on the scholarly 
or doubledome side and a conscientious and 
responsible man. He is not known as a 
news-and-fact reporter, however, so he gave 
me a start Thursday when he wrote from 
San Francisco a piece that seemed to me 
to be a cry of alarm, 

His trouble in the role of Paul Revere is 
his reputation as an essayist. People read 
his column as required study in difficult sub- 
jects, so I imagine that they mistook his 
siren for the one on the battalion chief’s car 
tooling the skipper through the traffic to a 
date for iunch. I imagine that because what 
Lippmann said that day belonged in no 
column over near the editorial matter but 
under a black line outside. 

Tightened up a little bit, this is what he 
said: 

“The enemy alien or fifth-column prob- 
lem on the Pacific coast is very serious. The 
coast is in imminent danger of combined at- 
tack from within and from without. The 
peculiar danger is in a Japanese raid accom- 
panied by enemy action inside American 
territory. The combination can be very for- 
midable. For, while the striking power might 
not be overwhelming at any one point, Japan 
might do irreparable damage if it were ac- 
companied by sabotage to which this part of 
the country is especially vulnerable. 

“This is a sober eport based on what is 
known to be taking place. The Japanese 
Navy has been reconnoitering the Pacific 
Coast, testing and feeling out the defenses. 
Communication takes place between the ene- 
my at sea and enemy agents on land. There 
has been no important sabotage, but this is 
no sign that there is nothing to fear. It is 
a sign that the blow is well organized and 
held back until it can be struck with maxi- 
mum effect.” 

From that Lippmann goes on to urge the 
mass evacuation and mass internment of 
enemy aliens, most of whom, of course, are 
Japanese. 

WHAT IT MEANS 


Do you get what he says? This is a high- 
grade fellow, with a heavy sense of responsi- 
bility, trying to tell us that the enemy has 
been scouting our coast, a fact unknown to 
our people, that the Japs ashore are commu- 
nicating with the enemy offshore and that on 
the basis of “what is known to be taking 
place” there are <:zns that a well-organized 
blow is being withheld only until it can do 
the most damage. That probably means 
reservoirs, harbors, oil stores, naval works, 
bridges, and the big power works and radio 
stations and shooting of our civilians by Jap- 
anese residents in military groups and civil- 
ian garb. 

We are so damned dumb and considerate 
of the minute constitutional rights and even, 
of the political feelings ard influence of peo- 
ple whom we have every reason to anticipate 
with preventive action! The Germans round 
them all up and keep them in pens. There 
isn’t an American or Briton on the *>9se any- 
where in Japan or the territory she holds. 
But we have to be fastidious and shyster- 
esque like a lot of guardhouse lawyers and 
the first thing we know it’s Pearl E<rbor and 
we even bury inside the papers a warning by 
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a man whose reputation for sober responsi- 
bility justified immediate alarm and radical 
precautions. 

What Lippmann says I accept as truth on 
the basis of his reputation, and if it is the 
truth we are just sitting around waiting for 
the enemy to stab us in the back as the Ger- 
man parachutists and tourists struck down 
Holland and Norway. 


NO FOLLOW-UPS 


I immediately telephoned the Scripps- 
Howard main office in Washington to call 
attention to Lippmann’s warning. Our “big 
shot” said he would get right on it. 

I took the privilege of calling Lippmann’s 
alarm to the attention of the city editor of 
Marshall Field’s Sun in Chicago, which had 
printed the piece inside, along with the rest 
of the canned goods. 

Up to now I have seen no follow-up story 
in the news columns of any paper. There 
has been no word of any action in California 
or northward on the coast to prevent the 
attack which this very sure-footed, unsensa- 
tional journalist predicts. 

Our papers are operating under great diffi- 
culties and strain. We can’t investigate half 
the important tips that come to us or give 
due prominence to information which we do 
confirm. Nevertheless, we have done much 
fine work, and our worst sin has been our 
poisonous optimism expressed in the over- 
emphasis on petty victories. 

But in this case I say we booted one, for 
if what Lippmann says is true, we should 
have been all over the story within a few 
hours and the Japanese in California should 
be under armed guard to the last man and 
woman right now—and to hell with habeas 
corpus until the danger is over. 

If it isn’t true, we can take it out on Lipp- 
mann, but on his reputation I will bet it is 
all true. 





Aid for General MacArthur 


REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Gen- 
eral MacArthur is making a heroic stand 
and defense in the Philippines. He is 
fighting against terrific odds. He has 
only a small army, and he is pitted 
against a huge Japanese force. His sup- 
plies and equipment are limited. He 
needs planes, tanks, guns, ammunition 
and reinforcements, and it is the duty of 
the War Department to get those needed 
supplies and reinforcements to him. 

Singapore has fallen. The war in the 
Pacific has been disastrous up to the 
present moment. The War Department 
will certainly not permit General Mac- 
Arthur and his brave men to perish, or 
be captured. The people of this Nation 
want to know why help has not been sent 
to General MacArthur. So far as the 
people know there has not been any at- 
tempt made to send the needed supplies 
and reinforcements to him in the Philip- 
pines. Supplies and men have been sent 
to Britain, to Russia, and elsewhere, but 
no attempt has been made to send any 
men, or equipment, to that military 
genius, and his men. If the Philippines 
fall, then the Pacific will be largely con- 
trolled by Japan. 
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I urge that help be sent to General 
MacArthur. A convoy of such propor- 
tions that it can resist attack would 
answer the question. If the War De- 
partment sits idly by and fails to send 
that needed help now, and this able gen- 
eral and his small force are defeated and 
captured without making any attempt to 
aid him, that will constitute one of the 
blackest pages in American history. I 
urge the War Department to send this 
needed aid to General MacArthur before 
it is too late. We need General Mac- 
Arthur. He is one of our great generals 
and one of our great men. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my own remarks and 
to include therein a brief editorial which 
appeared in the Knightstown Banner, of 
Knightstown, Ind., on a recent date, in 
which General MacArthur is eulogized, 
which editorial follows: 


PERPETUAL ACTION TYPIFIED IN GENERAL 
MAC ARTHUR 


Remember the story of San Juan Hill? 
How Teddy and his Rough Riders stormed the 
hill and carried Old Glory to its proper place 
in the Spanish-American War. Remember 
that story? Sure you do. All true Americans 
loved it for several decades. It embodied 
action—Teddy was its hero. 

Today, several decades .after this incident, 
Teddy remainsahero. His action typified the 
title of a book he wrote: The Strenuous 
Life Yes; we love Teddy—of the broad- 
rimmed hat, hearty smile, teeth and all— 
Teddy, who was in action on San Juan Hill, 
Rough Riders and all! 

Small wonder that Americans today are 
keying themselves up to war accomplishments 
as they hear of Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
perpetual action against the Japs over there, 
north of Manila. Americans are awakening— 
they have a hero all their own—in this de- 
cade, and his name is MacArthur! 

More than anything else, MacArthur speeds 
the action typical of real America—the Amer- 
ica of the past, and soon to be, of the future 
The America that will brook no interference 
in this war problem, as men gain knowledge 
that fundamentally there remains the same 
type of tried and true-blue leaders—as in the 
past—who believe in action, more action, per- 
petual, and victorious. 

Remember the Maine! 

Remember Pearl Harbor! 

Honor today America’s new hero: Perpetual 
Action MacArthur! 





The Gold Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an address 
given by Mr. Merrill E. Shoup, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., before the Colorado 
Mining Association on the subject of the 
gold standard. 

Mr. Shoup is head of companies which 
have large gold-mining interests in the 
Cripple Creek region and also operate a 
gold-refiuing plant at Colorado Springs. 
He has made a study of the gold situa- 
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tion, and his remarks are of peculiar 
interest at this time. 
The speech follows: 


With chaotic conditions existing, not alone 
in the United States, but the entire world 


factors available as a basis to make any kind 
of a forecast. 

The 1941 gold production of the United 
States was 5,955,517 ounces, with a total value 
at $35 per fine ounce, of $208,443,095, com- 
pared to a 1940 production of 6,003,105 fine 
ounces with a total value at $35 per fine ounce 
of $210,108,700, and the 1939 production of 
5,611,171 fine ounces, with a total value of 
$196,391,000. 

Therefore, during the period 1934 through 
1941, based upon the dollar value, computing 
gold at $35 per ounce, the annual domestic 
output of the United States more than 
douhled during this period, totaling slightly 
less than 8,000,000 fine ounces in 1941, com- 
pared to 2,628,775 fine ounces in 1933. 

Economists estimate that since 1492 the 
world has produced more than 1,314,000,000 
fine ounces of gold weighing approximately 
45,000 tons and valued on $35-an-ounce basis 
at approximately $42,106,000,000. 

The United States now consider- 
ably more than half the world’s known gold 
supply Since 1934 more than $10,000,000,000 
has been added to our gold stock and it is 
increasing almost daily. As gold holdings of 
the United States have increased, holdings of 
other nations have correspondingly decreased. 


Based upon the belief that the gold price. 


will not be increased this year it is safe to 
assume that the 1942 production of the United 
States will not be as great as the 1941 and 
1940 production. This is due chiefly to many 
adverse factors, such as increased labor costs, 
shortage of miners and other labor, increased 
material costs, priority restrictions and other 
governmental war economy factors, either re- 
tarding or increasing the cost of production, 
or both, not only are already in operation but 
will become increasingly effective. Gold min- 
ing is primarily a depression industry and 
prospers more when times are “hard.” 

The question continually raised, particu- 
larly since the advent of Hitler as a world 
figure, is whether or not the world will ulti- 
mately abandon the use of gold as a monetary 
medium, and whether or not, in such an 
event, the United States will be left “holding 
the sack,” with a useless pile of yellow metal 
on its hands. Germany has repeatedly 
threatened, in the event of an Axis victory, 
to completely abandon the use of gold and 
to establish the reichsmark as the world 
medium, with the implication that it will 
become the standard medium of exchange 
for the entire world. Nevertheless, and in 
spite of this often-repeated assertion, upon 
conquering a nation, Hitler has never failed, 
if possible, to seize its entire gold supply. 

Any sound basis for Hitler’s threat, if it 
ever existed, is now definitely “knocked into 
a cocked hat,” since, with the line-up of 
26 Allied Nations against the 3 Axis part- 
ners, there is no doubt as to the outcome 
of the war. It may be long and drawn out, 
but the Axis can’t win. The Allied Nations 
include the greatest gold-producing countries 
of the world, such as the United States, Rus- 
sia, and England, with its allied colonies and 
possessions, including Canada and Australia. 
With this allied combination dominated by 
nations which control the world’s production 
and supply of gold, there is no question that 
gold will continue as the standard world 
monetary medium. 

Gold has been used as a. medium of ex- 
change for more than 2,000 years. Prior to 
World War No. 2 it had become the common 
denominator in use throughout practically 
the entire civilized world. This was not due 
to any accidental reason, but to the fact 





that gold possesses qualities desirable for a 
monetary medium in a larger measure than 
any other known commodity. The historical 


um 
sessed more than any other commodity which 
man had experimented with the requisite 
for a satisfactory medium. 

The chief requisites are a commodity in un- 
failing demand with wide acceptability exist- 
ing in sufficiently large quantities to meet ex- 
change needs, yet not so abundant as to lose 
its desirability; so durable that it will not lose 
its exchange power through decay or deterio- 
ration; can be divided into small units and 
used in transactions involving small.or large 
amounts; is homogenous and all parts or 
units have a uniform value and can be 
equally divided; is portable and possesses 
cognizability; has stability of value so that 
when contracts are made which involve the 
future payment of money both parties can 
have reasonable assurance that payments 


has been found which so fully satisfies these 
standards. 

The above requisites are based on the as- 
sumption that gold will circulate freely, pass 
readily from hand to hand, and never upon 
any idea that gold would be sterilized, buried 
in the ground, or used as a basis for man- 
aged currency. Gold has, in addition to its 
use as a medium of exchange, value in con- 
nection with use in the arts. Therefore, all 
the above factors combine to make it the 
most al-round satisfactory medium of ex- 
change and it has been so accepted by man- 
kind. Leaving the historical backgrcund 
leading to the almost universal use of gold 
as a medium of exchange and applying its 
advantages and usefulness to the present 
world situation, we find it can be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Backing of national paper currencies. 
This is a particularly important factor with 
the huge national debt our Nation will ac- 
cumulate from defense and war efforts 

2. Settlement of international . trading 
balances. 

8. Financing of international transfers of 
capital. 

4. Provision of individual stores of wealth. 

5. Provision of national stores of wealth. 

6. Provision of national war chests. 

Settlement of international trading bal- 
ances and financing international transfc-s 
of capital may not be so important at pres- 
ent but after peace will be extremely so. 
Wisely used, the tremendous stock * gold 
which we possess will bring to our Nation 
wealth, prestige, command ci the resources 
of the whole world and will bring to the rest 
of the world a speedy restoration of the civi- 
lization that has been for the time being 
blotted out. 

Gold furnishes the best known method to 
make provision for national anu individual 
stores of wealth. Should the President or 
Congress, or both, take steps necessary to re- 
turn into circulation the vast hoard of gold 
held in safekeeping, or issue gold certificates 
redeemable in gold, the preservation and 
protection of our democratic form of govern- 
ment, private property, and free enterprise 
would be assured. Removal of present re- 
strictions would enable gold to find its way 
back into the normal channels of commerce 
with all attendant benefits, 
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The war will ultimately end as wars alway 
have, whether it be in 2, 3, or 5 years. Peace 
will find nations impoverished, staggering 
under tremendous individual and national 
debts, and nations will have to engage in 
world trade to bring about economic, indus- 
trial, and national rehabilitation. We have 
learned that no nation can indefinitely live 
within itself. To accomplish this reabilita- 
tion some type of a league of nations will 
probably be formed, not alone to police the 
world so madmen can no longer run amuck 
and foist death and destruction on the whole 
world, but to bring about the rehabilitation 
and marshaling of the world’s economic 
forces. Some sort of a monetary standard 
will have to be used to furnish the credit and 
means to permit the orderly flow. goods and 
commerce between nations and « ‘ry on 
world trade. Some government or combina- 
tion of governments will have to determine 
what this monetary standard will be and 
what part gold will play. 

A barter system may work between two 
nations when one has the political and mili- 
tary power to force its will upon a conquered 
or subjugated nation, but barter cannot sat- 
isfactorily handle the world’s commerce when 
order an“ stability have returned. Barter is 
an industrial weapon designed to secure the 
domination of a weaker country prior tc its 
political or military annexation. It can be 
assumed in the highly improbable event of 
an Axis victory that the barter system might 
be established throughout the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and perhaps other parts of the world; 
and if this were accomplished, the utility and 
value of gold would be greatly diminished. 

But the assured victory for the Allies will 
bring a tremendcus demand for the monetary 
use of gold, and the twenty-odd billions of 
gold possessed by the United States will be- 
come one of the most potent forces in the 
world for the reestablishment of the normal 
workings of civilization 

The gold standard, which, when in force, 
has been always the strongest basis for in- 
ternational goodwill and its world-wide use, 
must ultimately be restored. The gold in- 
dustry may suffer until the return of peace 
because of inflation, increased costs, our de- 
fense and wer effort, shortage of men and 
material, and other adverse factors, but no 
fear should exist regarding its ultimate fu- 
ture, which will be brighter than its illus- 
trious past. We are a united nation, fight- 
ing the gravest threat to our existence in our 
Nation's history. Life, money, property, and 
much which we hold dear may have to be 
sacrificed to bring us victory. 

The gold industry will probably be called 
upon to make its sacrifices, and it must and 
will cheerfully do so to preserve and main- 
tain democracy’s way of life. 





Emancipation in Reverse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I take a 
great deal of pride in insertifg in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, as a part of my 
remarks, the very enlightening and in- 
spiring address delivered on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, February 12, 1942, by the Hon- 
orable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, United 
States Senator from Rhode Island, at the 
Lincoln Day exercises of the General As- 


sembly of Rhode Island in its house of 
representatives. 

Senator Green, in his address, por- 
trayed the humanitarian side of the 
Great Emancipator in a manner that left 
with his audience a thought that will not 
soon be forgotten and which, I am sure, 
will inspire all who heard him, or who 
read his address, to redouble their efforts 
to hasten victory in our present war 
struggle and to help establish a peace 
that will be lasting. Senator GrrEn’s 
address follows: 


Your Excellency, Your Honor, Mr. Speaker, 
senators and representatives of the Rhode 
Island General Assembly, ladies and gentle- 
men, it is a gratification to me to be asked 
to address you on this anniversary of the 
birth of that eminent statesman and sincere 
humanitarian, Abraham Lincoln, and I 
thank you for this privilege. I also thank 
Mr Justice Condon for his kindly introduc- 
tion. I may well use Lincoln’s words in re- 
plying to a friend who asked permission to 
dedicate a book to him. Lincoln wrote, 
“Gratefully accepting the proffered honor, 
I give the leave, begging only that the in- 
scription may be in modest terms, not repre- 
senting me as a man of great learning or a 
very extraordinary one in any respect.” That 
trait of modesty, first born of his realization 
that he lacked both education and other 
social advantages, was lifelong. Combined 
with his other traits it made of him a truly 
great man and an inspiration for all time to 
those who suffer under these same handicaps, 
which he overcame magnificently. 

You do not expect, I know, that I shall 
repeat the well-known story of his boyhood 
and early manhood and his years as a lawyer 
and officeholder It is rather a temptation 
to do so, because I have visited the places he 
lived in, the very rooms in which he slept 
and ate and worked and studied and loved, 
as well as the public places in which he 
argued and loafed and joked, and like other 
visitors I have imagined his comings in and 
goings out. With this background I have 
better understood some of the seeming con- 
tradictions in his character, his uncouthness 
combined with delicacy of feeling, his in- 
difference to externals as combined with 
intimate appreciation of essentials, his 
homely humor combined with philosophic 
observation, his indecision combined with 
persistence, and his love of his fellow men 
combined with his loneliness. Some of these 
seeming contradictions are well expressed, at 
least so it seems to me, in an imaginative 
oil portrait of Lincoln which some years ago 
I hung over the mantlepiece in my Office in 
the Senate Office Building, where it still 
hangs. I have to say, “It seems to me,” be- 
cause the comments on the portrait are as 
varied, and even controversial, as they are 
on Lincoln himself. Some visitors think it 
too ugly to look at. Others think it beau- 
tiful in the true sense of that word. Some 
think he looks like a boor, others like a 
saint. Some say he looks stupid and un- 
aware of his surroundings; others—though 
perhaps this is no contradiction—that he is 
wrapt in farseeing thought. 

The trait of his which most commands my 
admiration and inspires my sympathy was 
his deep interest in his fellow men and 
anxiety to do all in his power to help them 
onand up. Asa boy he was eager to help his 
stepmother in her work, so that she said, “He 
never gave me a cross word or look and never 
refused in fact or appearance to do anything 
I requested of him.” As a young lawyer he 
tried to get justice for the downtrodden, even 
when no fee or other reward could possibly 
be expected. You recall his first visit to New 
Orleans and the shock of his visit to the 
slave market there, when he exclaimed, “By 
God, if I ever get a chance to hit that insti- 
tution, I'll hit it hard.” When, in the course 
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of time, the humble statesman was President 
of the United States and as Commander in 
Chief engaged in directing the course of a 
civil war in the greatest crisis which up 
until that time this Nation had faced, the 
opportunity came to him to hit that institu- 
tion of slavery and hit it hard, and he issued 
his Emancipation Proclamation. 

That final Emancipation Proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, contained the following 
language: 

“* * * I do order and declare that all 
persons held as slaves within said designated 
States and parts of States are, and hence- 
forward shall be, free; and that the executive 
Government of the United States, including 
the military and naval authorities thereof, 
will recognize and maintain the freedom of 
said persons. 

“I hereby enjoin upon the people so de- 
clared to be free to abstain from all violence, 
unless in necessary self-defense; and I rec- 
ommend to them that, in all cases when al- 
lowed, they labor faithfully for reasonable 
wages.” 

Thus was carried into effect the provision 
of our Declaration of Independence that “all 
men are created equal,” and in theory, at 
least, the principles of human freedom were 
established in this United States of America. 

This might almost be considered the high 
point of the development of human freedom 
in the world. It was begun here in Rhode 
Island by that path-breaking humanitarian 
Roger Williams, when he based this colony 
on the foundation stones of religious and po- 
litical freedom. The process of emancipation 
had been a long one. Even Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation did not establish it except in a 
political sense, but it then reached a point 
in advance of any theretofore reached in any 
great nation. 

There are, however, various sorts of slavery. 
A man may cease to be a slave in the sense 
that he is property, like a horse or acart. He 
may have acquired the right to “labor faith- 
fully for reasonable wages.” Yet if he can- 
not find the employer or the work and cannot 
get reasonable wages, he is legally free, but 
actually free only in the choice between work- 
ing for unreasonable wages and on any con- 
ditions his employer may impose, or else 
starving with his wife and children. That 
is not the choice of a free man. Economic 
conditions change. They have changed as a 
result of the development of machinery, 
which has, notwithstanding its benefits, 
caused much unemployment. If private in- 
dustry cannot or will not provide the oppor- 
tunity to work to a willing worker out of 
work, then government in some form, repre- 
senting the community, should provide that 
opportunity. Otherwise economic slavery will 
have been substituted for political slavery. 
Yet, as Lincoln said, “Labor is prior to and 
independent of capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor, and could never have existed 
if labor had not first existed. Labor is the 
superior of capital, and deserves much the 
higher consideration.” 

And now further progress in the emancipa- 
tion of the world is stopped, and the funda- 
mental principles guiding that progress are 
denied by powerful nations striving to destroy 
all that has been built up here. In fact 
emancipation is in reverse. Those nations 
are fighting not only to suppress those princi- 
ples within their own boundaries, but to make 
it impossible for those principles to survive 
anywhere in the world. Lincoln said, “A 
house divided against itself cannot stand. I 
believe this Government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free.” The 
two men, Lincoln and Hitler, will go down in 
history as at opposite poles of thought. Yet 
Hitler says in effect, “This world cannot en- 
dure half slave and half free.” In his book 
Mein Kampf he wrote, “Germany will be 
either a world power or will not be at all. 
To be a world power, however, it requires that 
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size which nowadays gives it necessary im- 
portance to such a power, and which gives 
life to its citizens.” And his compatriot 
Rauschning in his book, The Revolution of 
Nibilism—Warning to the West, expresses & 
similar idea as follows: “Thus at the back 
of Germany’s continental empire stands the 
will to absolute dominion in the world, the 
technical means of which are no longer lack- 
ing as hitherto. * * * And America is 
already at the outset of internal convulsions 
produced by a war of ideologies. * * * By 
its ubiquity and its tactics of universal 
menace, national socialism is preparing to 
occupy the key positions for colonial domina- 
tion, for domination of the great sea routes, 
and for the domination of America and the 
Pacific.” 

As the Civil War threatened the unity of 
this Nation, so this World War threatens 
this Nation’s very existence. It threatens 
not only the existence of this Nation as such, 
it threatens the fundamental principles on 
which it was founded, which our forefathers 
fought to establish, which they later fought 
to maintain and which we now fight to pre- 
serve from destruction, and the fight will be 
a hard and probably a long cne 

Lincoln in the White House had to meet 
and overcome many difficulties, not only 
those inherent in the situation of a Civil War, 
but those artificially created by his political 


opponents, habitual critics, and persons who,” 


while agreeing with his objective, differed 
with him as to the means of obtaining it. 
These dfficulties have been largely forgotten 
today but they brought out the greatest qual- 
ities in Lincoln’s character. He was never 
elected by a majority of the voters of the 
United States. In his first election the op- 
position was divided between two candidates 
and in his second election a considerable part 
of the United States was in rebellion and s0 
not voting, and he did not have the united 
support of the remaining States. However, 
he never allowed personal feeling to deter- 
mine his official action except when his sense 
of mercy interfered with his generals’ plan 
for strict military discipline. He never al- 
lowed partisanship to dull his patriotism. 
During the second election campaign, a young 
officer in favor of the election of Lincoln’s 
opponent, General McClellan, attended a 
partisan political meeting, and being called 
upon made a speech for McClellan. The 
Secretary of War who heard of the matter 
ordered him mustered out of the service. 
The matter was brought to President Lin- 
coln’s attention. “Well,” said Lincoln, “An- 
drews has as good a right to hold on to his de- 
mocracy if he chooses as Stanton had to throw 
him overboard. * * * When the mili- 
tary duties of a soldier are fully and faith- 
fully performed, he can manage his politics 
in his own way. We have no more to do with 
them than with his religion. Tell this offi- 
cer he can return to his post.” 1 wonder 
whether Lincoln was moved to take this 
stand by the recollection that he, then a 
Whig. had been appointed postmaster by 
President Andrew Jackson. Or did he recall 
that on the occasion of his first inauguration 
under the unfinished dome of the Capitol, 
when he started to deliver his address, he 
took off that tall hat of his and Senator 
Stephen Douglass gallantly stepped forward 
to take and humbly hold it for him? 

In spite of all the misrepresentations and 
false accusations and ridicule poured out 
upon him by those who thoroughly disliked 
him for his humanitarian ideals, he never 
showed any sign of vindictiveness. I do not 
believe that he ever felt vindictive, angry 
though he was at times. 

Lincoln’s humanitarianism was shown not 
only in his freeing of the slaves and his in- 
dividual acts of mercy, but throughout his 
political career in his endeavor to raise the 
economic standing of the masses of the 
pecple. He was, as is often said, a man of 


the people, not only because he had risen 
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differing from many who rise, he held the 
same thies with them that he had 
held when he was actually one of them. It 


with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall 
weary of the 


- 


Independ. 
ence we read, “That whenever any form o 
government becomes destructive of these ends 
(i. e. life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness) it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it.” 


constitutions of government,” 

which was incorporated into the constitu- 
tion of our own State, so Lincoln declared 
“Any people anywhere being inclined and 
having the power have the right to rise up 
and shake off the existing government and 
form a new one that suits them better. This 
is a most valuable, a most sacred right—a 
right which we hope and believe is ‘to lib- 
erate the world.” p 

And later he said, “It is a quality of rev- 
olutions not to go by old ideas or old laws, 
but to break up both and make new ones.” 
I give you these quotations to help you re- 
call what manner of man Lincoln really was. 
You would not be likely to hear them at a 
dinner of descendants of revolutionary heroes, 
even if held on Lincoln’s birthday. 

Such expressions and such ideas are not 
palatable to those satisfied with existing con- 
ditions, because they shake that sense of 
security which they enjoy and to which they 
believe themselves entitled, no matter how 
dissatisfied their fellow citizens may be with 
existing conditions, and even if those fellow 
citizens may be suffering from the lack of 
the essentials of life. Statesmen who look 
abroad throughout this wide land, and over- 
seas to peoples even less fortunate, seek to 
remedy conditions whose continuance threat- 
ens to undermine our established institu- 
tions. They are not met with the intelligent 
support and approval of those who have much 
and should be willing to give up a part of 
what they have in order to save the rest, 
They are met with the unintelligent oppo- 
sition and even hatred of those who, if suc- 
cessful in their opposition, stand to lose all 
they now have. So it was with Lincoln. So 
it will be with any man who seeks to uplift 
the masses of the people, and incidentally 
causes change in the existing rights or even 
habits of the well-to-do and their circle of 
dependents. Life involves change—change 
not for its own sake, but to meet changing 
conditions political, economic, and social— 
change to be accomplished peacefully and by 


established rules if possible, but to be accom-. 


plished. This was Lincoln’s thought. 
Today conditions exist both in peacetime 
problems and in wartime problems such as 
the President then faced. From time to time 
before and since Lincoln’s day, efforts have 
been made to improve the conditions of the 
masses. Such efforts are still opposed. Our 
present President in his second inaugural ad- 
dress stated, “I see one-third of a nation ill- 
housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.” That is a ter- 
rible indictment of our institutions, almost as 
strong as Lincoln brought. It must be rem- 
edied and I believe it will be remedied. When 
this great World War is over and this issue be- 
tween freedom and slavery in the world is 
determined (and if we exert ourselves to our 
utmost, it will be determined in favor of 
freedom), if we then do our part toward pre- 
venting any future war of the same sort, we 
will plan for a world founded upon the four 








We Are Sparring for Time 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


= Or 
HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Raymond Clapper from the Washington 
Daily News of February 11, 1942: 


WE'RE SPARRING FOR TIME 


(By Raymond Clapper) 


This is one of those moments of awful dis- 
aster that make your stomach sink. But it 
is a moment, also, when a nation must think 
hard, and keep its head, and make new 
determinations. 

Singapore is going. It may be gone by the 
time this dispatch is in‘print. Defenders of 
Singapore have now put their fate in the 
hands of God. 

Now, Japan is entrenching in this vital 
spot, 2,900 miles from Yokohama. From that 
advance base she can follow up her new con- 
quest over the whole southwest Asiatic area. 
It is as if we had taken England, and from 
there were ready to swallow up the continent 
of Europe. Japan’s long dream of empire is 
on the way to coming true, now. It will if 
she is allowed to hold. 

The position of the United Nations in the 
Pacific is desperate. They are all but driven 
back now to Hawaii. And they will be if 
Japan is able to follow up Singapore and take 
Australia and the Dutch East Indies, which 
are already beginning to feel the concussions. 
India is in danger. China is close to being 
bottled up. If Japan should succeed in fin- 
ishing up what she has begun with such rush- 
ing success, the whole nature of the world 
is bound to be changed. 


The United States and Great Britain be- 
tween them have maintained a world-wide 
system through control of a globe-circling 
belt of strategic points. Panama, Gibraltar, 
Suez, and Singapore are the gates through 
which commerce passes from one ocean into 
the next ocean. Whoever controls them 
dominates the world-wide flow of human 
activity. We haven't been very conscious of 
that because our side has always controlled 
them. 

Now the gate between the Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean is being taken over by 
Japan. Gibraltar and Suez are reported from 
London to be next on the Nazi list. Panama 
alone is still ummenaced. President Roose- 
velt says we are the targets of a world en- 
circlement. If it should succeed; if the other 
side should break through, and hold, we could 
then live in that world only by always re- 
maining an armed camp, on the alert—as we 
were not in Hawaii—for the dawn attack that 
might come any time at any point on the 
Western Hemisphere. 

America will never accept such a fate. 

Lincoln had to make his decision. It was 
that just one thing counted. The Union 
must be preserved. His country was beset 

















by confusing considerations. Some wanted 
at any price. Some wanted compro- 
Some wanted to let the South go and 
its own nation. Some on the Pacific 
wanted a western nation of their own. 
was the agony of war between brother 
brother. Lincoln knew that all questions 
beside the one question of 
whether America should remain a nation 
free to work out its destiny. Never once did 
he waver, not even in the most bitter hours 
of defeat before the turn at Gettysburg. He 
was beset by appeasers, compromisers, and 
designing politicians within his own circle. 
He was gnawed by the suffering of his people. 
Still the Union must be saved. There was 
Lincoln’s greatness, That conviction was his 
gift to this Nation. 

Tomorrow, when the loss of Singapore hits 
home, we shall be beset with similar con- 
fusions. We shall be told that lend-lease was 
a mistake, that none of this would have hap- 
pened if we had followed some other policy. 
We shall be told that we have wasted our 
materials on other nations instead of hoard- 
ing them here, We shall be told that Russia 
is only waiting to run out on us, and that 
the British are not trying very hard to win 
the war. We shall be fed with many other 
brands of poisonous propaganda, sometimes 
by people who don’t know it is poison and 
sometimes by people who. know all too well 
that it is poison. 

The United Nations all need each other 
desperately now, for better or for worse. We 
must depend upon others to get time for us. 
If they can get us the time, we shall build 
the strength to achieve the victory that must 
come before we can rest. America can accept 
no other outcome. 





Pensions for Lawmakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
editorial comment should lead and not 
follow in the direction of progressive, in- 
formative, fact-finding, and thought- 
provoking discussions of important State 
and national issues. The following cur- 
rent editorial states in clear, concise lan- 
guage the basic arguments opposing pen- 
sions for elective governmental officials. 
The statement in the final paragraph is 
worth serious consideration by every citi- 
zen that desires to have our American 
way of life continue. 

The editorial follows: 


PENSIONS FOR LAWMAKERS 


Beyond doubt Congress in voting pensions 
for its Members has made a sorry spectacle of 
itself. Such action in time of peace would 
have been bad enough. But now, when the 
Nation’s very existence is at stake in the bit- 
terest, costliest, and most sacrificing war of its 

istory, there is absolutely no excuse for 
elected representatives of the people to act as 
Selfishly as they have. 

No amount of explanation by any Congress- 
man will suffice to defend the pension meas- 
ure in the eyes of taxpayers, who have ac- 
cepted unheard-of levies for the sake of vic- 
tory and the salvation of democracy. The 
taxpayers cannot be expected to condone the 
use of their money for pure selfishness. The 
voting of pensions to Congressmen at any 
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time is highly debatable. In doing so now 
Members have simply helped themselves 
the public funds in a time of emergency. 
Passage of the pension measufe is the 
surprising because it was done by 
and women chosen supposedly to serve 
Nation not for the compensation avail- 
a but for the privilege of upholding its 
freedom and promoting its gen¢ra] welfare. 
Instead, those who favored the pension bill 


ee 


ceee 


Congress must be called to account for 
this unrepresentative action. Nothing in 
the last few years has smacked of more care- 
lessness and gross incompetence. How else 
could it be considered when one Congress- 
man, absent from the House when the bill 
was passed, said: few Members knew the pen- 
sion provision was in the bill? In other 
words, some of the lawmakers voted favor- 
ably for something they had not even read. 

Aside from this, no argument is weaker 
than that of the Pension Act’s advocates 
who declared there is no reason legislators 
should not be allowed pensions the same 
as other Government employees. When our 
lawmakers decide to become employees of 
the Government and not servants of the 
people, we lose the benefits of an elective 
system. 





Kelland on Unity 


: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the privilege given me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the New York World-Tele- 
gram of February 13, 1942, which is as 
follows: 

KELLAND ON UNITY 

Clarence Budington Kelland is a first-class 
writing man, known for years to millions of 
magazine readers. We think he is proving 
himself also a first-class political philosopher 
in his comparatively new role as executive 
director of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. 

Of three Lincoln Day speeches we have read 
(and with all admiration for the other two, 
by Alf M. Landon and Wendell Willkie) Kel- 
land’s interested us most, for a reason. It 
looked through the large end of the telescope. 
It reflected rare perspective, wisdom, and re- 
straint on the vital question of politics in 
wartime. 

Speaking in Indianapolis, Kelland first ex- 
pressed for himself and his party unalterable 
cpposition to a negotiated peace of any kind 
and high resolve for carrying the fight until 
the Axis is “eradicated from the face of the 
earth, utterly and finally.” He then swung 
into his conception of the “device under 
which we have lived from the birth of this 
Republic, which has preseryed and made it 
strong and without which it must have died.” 
That is the two-party system. 

“I do not mean venal politics,” he said, 
“or cheap, job-seeking partisan politics, but 
that brand of politics which is the sole means 
by which the common man can express his 
patriotism and his vital interest in the wel- 
fare of his country.” 
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Kelland states his theme—the differentia- 
tion between political unity and national 
unity—as follows: 

“National unity is unity, solidity, loyalty 
to. the common state and for the common 
welfare; to the country and to the flag 
which belong to all of us alike. Political 
unity is a cat of a different color. It is unity 
under the emblem of a single political party. 
It is the abolition of the two-party system 
and the erection of the one-party system. 

“When political unity comes in at the door, 
human liberties go out of the win- 
dow. * * * Political unity means that 
all opposition, all criticism dies—a system 
of tyranny upon which there is no deterrent, 
and no brake. * * * It is those nations 
which have succumbed to political unity 
which have loosed madmen and death upon 
this planet. * * * Germany has political 
unity. Italy has political unity. Japan has 
political unity.” 

Kelland quotes Lincoln, a Republican 
President in wartime, and Wilson, a Demo-~ 
cratic President in wartime, to reinforce his 
point, and in characteristically clear language 
clarifies what amounts to the No. 1 of the 
freedoms for which we are fighting. “It is 
essential,” he says, “that every American— 
rich, poor, Democrat or Republican, male or 
female—shall distinguish between unity 
under a flag and under an ideal, and unity 
under a symbol printed at the head of a col- 
umn on a ballot.” 

Though the speech is a Republican speech, 
on the big day of the year for the Republi- 
man Party—as Jackson Day is for the Dem- 
ocrats—we believe that none other than 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, head of the Democratic 
Party, will applaud its philosophy. 





Abraham Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, February 13, 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the 
Honorable James E. Watson, former Sen- 
ator from Indiana, and former Republi- 
can leader in the Senate, at the Lincoln 
Day dinner given by the Republican 
Members of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and the 
League of Republican Women, at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., on 
February 11, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is our first duty as it is also our 
first pleasure, to pay our heartfelt tribute 
of respect: to the magnificent soldiery and 
the unrivaled generalship of the great leader 
of our forces on the eastern front, Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur. His gallant troops can 
never be sufficiently praised. With insuffi- 
cient numbers and meager equipment they 
have held back the onslaught of the mur- 
derous Japs and up to the present time 
have preserved bases for the future opera- 
tions of the Allied troops. 

It ill becomes us at this time to inquire 
whether or not we ought to have plunged 
into this war. We are face to face with the 
tremendous fact that we are in; and, being 
in, the only course for us to pursue is to go 
on through with it to the end, and the only 
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way to go on through is to fight on through, | 


marshaling all of our assets of every kind and 
character for that purpose and to that end. 

That does not mean that we are blindly to 
follow everything this administration says 
and does and every action it takes in regard 
to this struggle; for there are many millions 
of Republicans in the land who have and who 
are entitled to have opinions of their own 
about these things, but it does mean that we 
are to be loyal to the administration which 
represents the country as long as it is con- 
ducting this struggle in our defense. 

Lincoln well said that in time of war a 
minority is entitled to take such opposition 
to measures proposed as will correct mistakes 
and weed out errors and yet, at the same time, 
not palsy the hand that is steering the ship 
of state. 

We want our political opponents to be fair 
with us. 

In this Congress the Republicans have 
voted for every appropriation, though the 
figures are stratospheric, and no man can 
either see or foretell the result, but yet we 
dare not pause long enough to reflect upon 
what we think will inevitably happen after 
the war is over and the debt becomes due. 
We must go on through at any cost and at 
all hazards and then fight out the domestic 
problems when they appear for solution. 

But we are here tonight primarily to pay 
homage to Abraham Lincoln whom we believe 
to be the greatest of all our mighty dead and 
whose loving life, like a bow of promise, today 
spans and arches all the clouds of war. 

In a log hut Abraham Lincoln was born. 
Yet, because of what he was and what he did 
and what he said, that rude cabin has been 
transformed by the tender imagination of 
the people into a mansion more stately than 
any of the palaces of earth. 

This teaches us that no matter how deep 
the poverty that oppressed him or how fierce 
the struggle he endured, he yet had within 
him that vital spark of faith that carried 
him irresistibly forward to the very end It 
is true that love abounded in his home and 
that he had a greed of knowledge which was 
early instilled into his youthful mind. Also 
thought of God and lessons of morality were 
early impressed upon his soul, and that rug- 
gedness of character was developed by con- 
tact with the eternal hills and the unbroken 
woods. And during this time a sense of free- 
dom was instilled into his being by the very 
vastness and solitude of nature and led him 
unerringly to believe ii that liberty in be- 
half of which he was to sacrifice his life. 

Thus equipped, a righteous cause touched 
and thrilled his heart and engaged his mind 
and urged the whole man onward to the ac- 
complishment of a sacred task, and so success 
and even glory crowned the final end. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in poverty, not, 
indeed, that degrading indigence so prevalent 
in some of our larger cities, but that health- 
ful poverty that stimulates to action, that 
sets a ladder for ambition, that gives wing 
to inborn hope. And all these untoward con- 
ditions, grim and fierce as they were, equipped 
him in body and soul for a masterful struggle 
in which he was to engage and in the tri- 
umphant culmination of which his was to be 
the directing hand and the controlling genius. 

How did he build that giant frame that 
enabled him to endure the ceaseless toil of the 
succeeding years unweary and unworn? By 
rough and rugged labor on the uninviting 
farm and in the primeval woods. 

Whence came that beautiful and tender 
Sympathy that shone like a star amidst the 
dark and surcharged clouds of war, that at 
times overrode the decrees of the Cabinet and 
the wishes of Congress? By daily contact 
with the struggling poor, feeling their every 
sorrow and knowing their every want and 
comprehending the unexpressed yearnings of 
their simple hearts. 

What was the source of that unfailing 
knowledge of men and human nature so in- 
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Holy Bible, the simple words of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, the unadorned utterances of 
Aesop’s Fables, and by ever abiding tn the 
atmosphere of immortal Shakespeare; fa- 
miliarizing himself with those incomparable 
authors, by spending every spare moment in 
perusing their pages, and even by the flicker- 
ing light of the fireplace and the tallow dip; 
abating not his toil, expressing his senti- 
ments by writing them with charcoal on the 
backs of shovels, and on the Sides of logs, 
and on the smooth surfaces of the chips pro- 
duced by the stroke of his mighty ax. 

Where got he that quaint humor that so 
often enabled him by apt anecdote and homely 
illustration to parry the thrust of his political 
antagonist; to pierce the thin disguise of the 
demagog; to ward off the discontented who 
descended upon him in swarms to instruct 
him how to manage the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment? By contact with the plain’ people, 
by understanding human nature, by simple 
observation of his fellow men, by remember- 
ing always that “a soft answer turneth away 
wrath,” thus acquiring that infinite tact that 
was so indispensable to him in the midst of 
the turbulence and turmoil of war. 

How did he develop that unfailing patience, 
that supreme kindliness of nature and con- 
duct that never deserted him, no matter how 
infinite the complexities of the problems that 
he faced, so that he stood calm and serene 
and self-poised in the midst of an endless 
confusion of tongues, and an indescribable 
chaos of opinion and assertion and an un- 
utterable despair that at times seemed to 
seize everyone that stood for the Union of 
the States? By an unfaltering trust in Al- 
mighty God, whose still small voice he ever 
heard speaking to his soul as of old He 
had spoken to the prophets of His chosen 
people. . 

In this time of turbulence and turmoil it is 
well for us to take a leaf from Lincoln’s book 
at such a period in the Civil War. His one 
thought was to save the Union, as ours should 
now be to preserve it. All else was secondary; 
it alone was primary. If we believe that our 
liberty is at stake, if we believe that our insti- 
tutions are in danger from those who espouse 
autocracy and totalitarianism, then our sole 
thought should be to preserve our institu- 
tions, to save our Union. All our energies 
should be focused upon that one effort. 

Lincoln was no sartorial model. Visitors 
said that his hands were big and uncouth, 
hands that were about to strike the shackles 
from four millions of human beings and bring 
them out from the abyss of slavery to stand 
beneath our beautiful banner for ever and 
ever free. They said his feet were big and 
clumsy, feet that were treading the rough 
and rugged pathway of duty on to the heights 
of freedom. They said that his shoulders 
were stooped and awkward, shoulders that 
were carrying the burden of a great Nation at 
war with all of its sorrow and suffering; but 
behind it all and underneath it all they felt 
and saw the illuminating intellect, the puls- 
ing heart and the human sympathy that 
always actuated and impelled this great man. 





Lincoln believed in individual initiative, 
freedom of conscience and worship, the Bill 
of Rights, the Declaration of 


munity of people whatever they need to have 
done but cannot do it all, or cannot do so 
well in their separate or individual capacities. 
In all that people can individually do for 
themselves the Government ought not to 
interfere.” 

He believed that upon the institution of pri- 
vate property civilization rests. “If there is 
one thing,” Lincoln insisted, “which can prove 
to be the will of Heaven by external nature 
around us, without reference to revelation, it 
is the proposition that whatever a man earns 
with his hands and the sweat of his brow he 
shall have the right to enjoy in peace.” 

To a committee from the Workingmen’s 
Association of New York he said, “The 
strongest. bond of sympathy outside the 
family relation should be the one uniting 
all working people, nor should this lead to a 
war upon property or the owners of prop- 
erty. Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another, but let him labor dili- 
gently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring himself his own will be 
safe from violence when built.” 

Government ownership may be a capti- 
vating program to the indigent who feel it 
is the duty of the Government to feed them, 
but to the thrifty and self-reliant, who un- 
derstand that government derives its right 
to govern from the consent of the governed 
and that its function is to protect those 
rights, the doctrine of the dole is repugnant. 
That is slavery built upon the principle that 
the citizen is the ward of the state, and 
that doctrine can easily be made to thrust its 
meddlesome nose into the most sacred rights 
and relations of the citizen, subjecting him 
to its belittling and bedeviling espionage. 

Because of the war and tts necessities, we 
have gone a long way toward building up an 
autocratic form of government in our 
country. We have given the President vast 
and unheard-of powers. We have placed in 
his hands authority never before dreamed 
of in our history; but let us believe that he 
will use it wisely and patriotically, and that, 
when the occasion of its use shall have 
passed, he himself will ask that this author- 
ity be taken from his hands and that all the 
statutes conferring these powers will be re- 
pealed. We cannot, under the guise of pre- 
serving our liberty, build up institutions that 
will inevitably destroy it. 

Republicans in this Congress have voted 
with singular unanimity to grant the Presi- 
dent all the powers he has asked and to 
appropriate every dollar he has wanted to 
prosecute this war. I know of no Republican 
in this Congress who is not for waging this 
war in the most vigorous possible fashion, 
and the Democrats themselves are not more 
nearly unanimous than the Republicans on 
that proposition. 

Suppose the next House should be Repub- 
lican and Joz Martin should be elected 
Speaker, is there anyone to rise up and assert 
that such a body would not support the war? 
And be patriotic from start to finish? 

Will anybody contend that its membership 
would prefer Hitler or Hirohito to Roosevelt, 
or replace the standard of Italy for that of 
America? 

That proposition is not only unthinkable 
but ridiculous, and in the light of 110 years 
of Republican history and the present atti- 
tude of the party it is preposterous. The 
thing for us to do is to cease striving to 
build up political parties for the future and 
pay attention to the salvation of our coun- 
try, not as against one another, but as against 
the most brutal enemies civilization has ever 
encountered. 
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Labor Conditions on Puerto Rican Bases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


, OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a letter addressed to 
the Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Frank 
Knox, relative to labor conditions pre- 
vailing in the construction of naval bases 
in Puerto Rico. This is not the first 
letter on this subject which I have ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Navy. 
The Recorp for February 6, 1942, includes 
another letter making the same request. 
I do not, however, apologize for being 
persistent in this matter. The impor- 
tance of the welfare of the people of 
Puerto Rico and of the island itself, our 
most vital military outpost in the Atlan- 
tic, cannot be underestimated. 

The letter follows: 


Fepruary 13, 1942. 
Hon, Frank Knox, 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 

My Lear Mr. Secnerary: I have received a 
second letter from Mr. Combs, of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, in response to my letters 
to you setting forth details regarding the con- 
ditions of Puerto Rican workmen employed 
in the construction of naval bases.in Puerto 
Rico. Mr. Combs states that “if you care to 
furnish details concerning the complaint you 
have received, the officer in charge of con- 
struction will have it investigated.” 

In my two previous letters to you on this 
matter I have set forth details concerning 
(1) discrimination against Puerto Rican work- 
ers with regard to the dual wage rates en- 
forced, one rate for American workers and 
one for native workers; (2) training of.work- 
ers, brought to Puerto Rico from the conti- 
nental sections of the United States, by Puerto 
Rican workers, instead of training other 
Puerto Rican workers who are available and 
desixe the training; (3) payment of a higher 
wage rate to the pupil than to the Puerto 
Rican teacher; (4) payment to Puerto Rican 
workers of a wage which is depressing. the 
standard of living on the island, and which, 
because of the current food shortage and the 
enormous recent increase in the cost of living, 
is not even a subsistence wage. 

In addition these details and others have 
been presented to the naval authorities in 
Puerto Rico some time ago by affiliates of the 
General Confederation of Labor there and by 
other groups of workers, particularly those 
employed in the construction of the naval 
base on the island of Vieques, Puerto Rico. 
Details were submitted as early as December 
17 to Commander H. W. Johnson, officer in 
charge, at Isla Grande, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Before that time details were submitted to 
other naval authorities in Puerto Rico. 

In the light of these facts, I feel sure that 
you will agree that Mr. Combs’ request for 
details seems to be an attempt to evade action 
on a serious situation which has caused hard- 
ship to the people of Puerto Rico. Failure to 
take prompt and proper action on such mat- 
ters serves as ammunition for the Axis propa- 
ganda machine which is attempting to per- 
suade the American citizens of Puerto Rico 
that their fellow Americans in continental 
United States have no interest in their wel- 
fare, 


Full prosecution of the war cannot be at- 
tained while one section of our country is 
given grounds for suspecting the motives of 
another section. Full prosecution of the war, 


Rico appropriate action will at last be taken. 


Sincerely yours, 
Vrro MAaRcaNTONIO, 





W. P. A. Program and Production of War 
Materials 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
various occasions I have emphatically 
stated that nondefense Government 
agencies should curtail expenditures dur- 
ing the present war crisis. I refer to the 
numerous bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and alphabetical-soup agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
Many of these agencies perform no na- 
tional-defense functions whatever, and 
their activities should be curtaiied or 
abandoned until‘after the war. There is 
one Government agency, however, that 
is equipped to render substantial contri- 
butions to national defense and to our 
war efforts. I refer to the W. P. A., and 
I know that my statement will appear 
strange to those who are not familiar 
with the present type of work carried on 
b; this Government agency. In the 
building of airports and in many other 
lines of endeavor, W. P. A. workers are 
contributing to our national defense pro- 
gram. 

It is true there has been a reduc- 
tion in the number of W. P. A. employees, 
but there are still a large number of peo- 
ple who are too old to find employment 
in private industry. While they have 
reached an age limit when private in- 
dustry will not consider them, they are 
still able to work and they are anxious 
to work. They can produce materials 
that are needed by the Navy, the Army, 
and the Government. Unless W. P. A. 
projects of this character are continued, 
this class of our citizens will be forced 
on relief. 

I have a letter from a constituent who 
is 60 years of age and who is identified 
with a rug-weaving project in my district, 
where 20 women are employed. This man 
has heard the stories that W. P. A. will 
be discontinued and this is what he says 
in reference to this W. P. A. project: 

There are about 20 women working here, 
all good in their line. They are middle- 
aged and up to above age 60, only 3 being 
below age 50. I mention the matter of age 
as I hope it will have some bearing on cur 
final disposition. Also, all workers support 
others. 

There is now again .the trembling, the 
heart-rending disquietude, when we ask our- 
selves: What will be the whim of Congress? 
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Will its lack of understanding throw us into 
the gutter again? Why not be a defense 
project? 

I presume to formulate a possible satis- 
factory answer to this latter question, and 


_I ask that you, the Congress, the Navy De- 


partment, and the W. P. A. Administrator 
at least consider it. 

We are at war, and our little gang here 
(and probably other little groups through- 
out the country) wants to do what it can, 
but you know that defense work thus tar 
has not meant a thing here. It is only 
something one reads about. But even if 
there were, it would mean nothing to us 
who are barred by reason of our age. Yet 
cur own little project proves we are far 
from useless. We work for very little money 
and turn out merchandise worth thousands 
of dollars. At present we are making many 
fine rugs for the State teachers college. 

In pursuance of this war, thousands of dif- 
ferent articles are needed—guns, neckties, 
ammunition, tanks, underwear, etc.; also rugs. 
The Navy is building ships, hundreds of them, 
and there is a rug needed in every wardroom, 
in the admirals’ cabins, the captains’ cabins, 
and the rooms of all officers. And there is the 
matter of replacing worn rugs of the entire 
Navy. Why, they need thousands of rugs. 
The Army undoubtedly is using them also. 
Why not let us make them, or at least some of 
them? We can and do turn out rugs that 
would be ornaments in a palace, as well as 
useful and of long and hard wear. We can 
turn out rugs in any size or shape. We have 
made and are now making large hooked rugs, 
large enough to cover the entire floor of a 
wardroom or co Officer’s cabin 
Also we make oriental style (tied) rugs of any 
size; also braided, straight-woven, or colonial 
rugs. Just let us know what you want, and 
we make it. And considering quality, these 
things will cost no more obtained from the 
Work Projects Administration than pur- 
chased from private industry; probably less. 


Mr. Speaker, I am calling this prob- 
lem to the attention of Congress, be- 
cause, in our desire to reduce nondefense 
spending, we do not want to make a mis- 
take and eliminate entirely an agency 
such as the W. P. A. I repeat that an 
investigation will show that the W. P. A. 
has many projects where it contributes 
something of value to national defense 
and war efforts. At the same time it 
does much to sustain the morale of a 
large class of citizens who will not be able 
to find employment elsewhere if all 
W. P. A. projects are discontinued. 





The American Army of Workingmen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 
OF <NDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, no mat- 
ter how discouraging the war news from 
the various fronts may be as it comes to 
us at this time—and that discouragement 
is only temporary—America can rejoice 
now and forevermore in the fact that it 
has one army that is on the alert, an 
army that is unconquerable, an army that 
has taken this war as its own and is fight- 
ing it tooth and nail. 
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I refer to that vast army which sprang 
into renewed activity the minute the 
guns fired at Pearl Harbor—the Amer- 
ican army of workingmen. 

In the factories and in the mines, in 
the shops and in the yards, this army, 
clad in its unromantic work clothes, is 
working tirelessly, relentlessly, and with- 
out thought of self to bring our Nation 
successfully through its period of trial. 

Any who may for a moment entertain 
a second of doubt because of the reverses 
of our own and our allied armies and 
navies in their military engagements 
should make even the briefest of visits 
to the lathes, to the forges, to the tool 
shops, to the shipyards, to the foundries 
and see this other army ready and func- 
tioning to give to our people the myriad 
of material things it must have if it is 
to be stronger than our enemies. 

Then all doubt will disappear. All 
hesitancy about predicting the outcome 
of our struggle will vanish. You will 
know, as I know, after a study of the 
conditions of labor in my own district in 
Indiana, that no force can long contend 
successfully against the might and 
strength of the army of American labor. 

If America is in trouble now—and let 
us not blink the fact that it is—a part of 
that trouble can be traced to our failure 
to call up early enough this vast army in 
overalls and dungarees. 

We called up our military army in 
peacetime. But we sadly neglected our 
even more basic army of labor. We left 
out of our calculations the army which 
has builded America. 

But we have called upon that army 
now. And it has responded as gallantly 
and as faithfully and as usefully as we 
all knew that it would. 

All labor is now on its own firing line. 
Not the line where shot and shell roar 
and rumble, not the line where medals 
are won and glory waits. 

But it is on the indispensable firing line 
which is peculiarly American labor’s own, 
the line where precision, deftness, per- 
sistence,.and intelligence win to their 
own unequaled goal—production, pro- 
duction, and more production. 

American labor knows that this war is 
a challenge to itself. To its method of 
work, to its mode of life, and to its means 
of progress. It accepts that challenge. 
It accepts it eagerly and determinedly, 
for American labor knows that in any 
duel of production it cannot come off 
second best. 

American labor is already striking tell- 
ing blows in the world-wide battle of 
production. Its campaign plans are 
clear. It knows—and you and I and all 
America knows—that those campaign 
plans will be carried out. They will be 
carried out with every ounce of brain and 
brawn that goes to make up the American 
worker at his best. And the American 
worker is at his best when he works under 
challenge. 

We had come to accept, before this war 
was thrust upon us, with a certain degree 
of complacency the miracles of produc- 
tion which American labor wrought. We 
knew that the American workingman was 
doing things and giving us things which 
had never been equaled by the working- 
men of any other nation. 
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find a term to describe what is going on 
now and what will go on and will grow as 
the months of this year pass? 

Words will never be able to tell the 
story, for American labor now is painting 
on @ canvas so huge and with a palette of 
so many hues that it beggars description. 

I am constantly amazed as I go about 
my own Indiana district to note the speed, 
the determination, the grimness with 
which American labor is turning over 
from its peacetime production 
to the new and intensified production of 
new materials and new things for our war 
effort. 

Any feeling of discouragement, of dis- 
heartenment that I may have from day 
to day lifts and disappears as I watch our 
men and even our women, buckle down to 
the new tasks, the new rigors of the war 
production schedule. 

Whole factories, whole plants, whole 
communities are being transformed by 
American labor for its new task. Not 
grumblingly, not as slaves and serfs, but 
as American freemen and American 
workers they are doing overnight the 
things that men have said could never 
be done, would never even be attempted. 

Let no mistake be made about it. 
American labor is on the go. It is on the 
march. 

We have seen the countries of our ene- 
mies build up to a war production through 
long years, while we sat by, pursuing our 
ways of peace. We have seen and Amer- 
ican labor has seen how the war produc- 
tion of our enemies has been achieved. 

In ever} one of the Axis countries in- 
dustrial production has been achieved 
only at the price of stripping the laborer 
of every one of his rights. Deprived of 
those things which make for self-respect, 
for self-reliance, for dependability, labor 
in those countries has reverted to the 
status of serfdom. 

Labor organizations have been rooted 
out. Whatever advance labor in those 
countries had meade through hundreds of 
years of struggle has been set back. 

Workingmen haye been made little 
more than slaves, scourged to the ma- 
chines which have produced the mon- 
strosities of modern warfare by which 
overambitious men seek to extend this 
slavery to all the world. 

How bitter and how sad has been the 
lesson of labor in Germany. The prog- 
ress which labor there had started to 
make after the first World War was 
brought to an abrupt and disastrous end 
when the house painter-corporal and his 
coterie usurped the government. 

Under the iron domestic rule of that 
misguided country men became nothing 
more than a part of the machines which 
they served. All labor’s privileges, all ia- 
bor’s rights were stolen. This because 
Hitler knew that free laboring men would 
never subject themselves willingly to the 
machinations by which he hoped to bring 
the world to heel. 

And in Italy the rights of labor have 
long been a hollow mockery. Jutting- 
jaw could not tolerate organizations of 
freemen set up to preserve and main- 
tain their rights. Such organizations 





They had to 


And in the Land of the Rising Sun 
labor never had any rights and never will 
as long as the perverted psychology of 
that strange land continues. A few 
grains of rice. A pitiful piece of fish. 
That is Japanese labor’s right and its 
only right. 

Can labor subjected to the conditions 
prevailing in those lands seriously com- 
Seen ee ae ee pee 

It is possible that for a short time men 
will perform a given task under the bit- 
ter whip of oppression. It is possible 
that for a short time they will function 
in a prescribed manner to avoid abso- 
lute starvation. 

But in the end such conditions sow the 
seed of their own destruction. Robbed 
of everything they hold dear, deprived of 
every human aspiration, men bog down. 
Men cannot be made into machines that 
will last indefinitely. Eventually they 
either weaken or revolt. One of those 
two things will happen to labor in those 
countries. 

And against this driven and starving 
labor of our enemies, what have we here 
in America? We have in our factories 
and our mines and our.plants and our 
shipyards labor which has attained the 
highest peak of living of labor anywhere 
in the world. We have labor which is 
not driven to its task, but which goes 
willingly and eagerly, strong in its own 
freedom and in its own rights. We have 
labor which is not starved into subjec- 
tion, but which enjoys a standard of liv- 
ing unheard of in these other countries. 

Which of these conditions will men 
work harder to preserve? Which will 
they fight harder to assure? 

American labor, Mr. Speaker, today is 
giving that answer. It will continue to 
give the answer. 

The answer comes from steadily mov- 
ing production lines—production lines of 
guns, of planes, of tanks, of ships, of pre- 
cision tools and precision instruments. 

Discount every other factor in this 
war; discount our brave and hard-fight- 
ing Allies; discount the people looking to 
us for deliverance and the contributions 
which they may make; discount even our 
own fighting men—than whom there are 
none more able and more courageous; 
discount all these, and the factor of 
American labor in this war, as in all our 
wars of the past, remains the dominant 
force for victory. 

This has been termed a war of produc- 
tion, and certainly our prime function 
now is to produce the things of war— 
a production which we slighted in order 
to produce the things of peace. 

Let us accept it as a war of production. 
For in such a war there can be only one 
final outcome and that is victory for us. 

No mightier army of production ever 
existed than American labor. Deranged 
autocrats, fresh from the subjugation of 
their own laboring men, will learn to 
their cost that they have committed the 
supreme folly of challenging that might- 
iest army. 

Any man and any group of men chal- 
lenging American labor to combat in the 
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production line asks for death and de- 
struction. 

That death and destruction American 
labor is now proceeding to deal out in 
mighty doses to Hitler, to Hirohito, and 
to Mussolini, and no man or men, no 
combination of men, had better stop the 
American workman from marching to 
his place of employment during these 
crises, when he knews and realizes and 
appreciates what he has gained in the 
past 100 years because of organization 
and the labor movements. 

These will not be sacrificed. For that 
reason the American workman realizes 
and appreciates that with him, this is a 
fight to the finish, and that should we 
lose, it would be the end of the American 
way of life. 

He also realizes that his son, or sons, 
in a great many instances are in Singa- 
pore, are in the Bataan Peninsula, are in 
England, and probably will be sent to 
Africa to fight. Sons that he has had 
the pleasure of seeing grow from child- 
hood into manhood. 

The American workingman certainly 
is not going to deny his son or his neigh- 
bor’s son the right of munitions, guns, 
tanks, airplanes, and ships. 

So we of the army of American work- 
men have accepted the challenge, and 
please do not try to stop us from going 
to work. 





Is It a “Dirty Trick” to Quote 
Dr. Moulton? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently placed in the Recorp a quotation 
from a book published by Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, Charles S. Morgan, and Adah 
L. Lee, who, I understand, are connected 
with the Brookings Institution. The 
book in general is a brief in opposition 
to the St. Lawrence seaway, but two par- 
agraphs of it take issue with the conten- 
tions of the railroads as to the effect the 
seaway would have upon railroad trans- 
portation. Those were the paragraphs 
I placed in the Recorp to let them speak 
for themselves. I am sorry the quota- 
tion has had such a direful effect upon 
the editor of Traffic World. 

In the issue of that journal of February 
14, placed in the Recorp by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Berrer], it 
takes me to task for referring to Dr. 
Moulton’s book as “recent” when as a 
matter of fact it was published in 1929. 
I apologize to the editor of Traffic World 
for this error. I am sorry it offended 


him. Notwithstanding it was an ancient. 


statement, as intimated by Traffic World, 
still my attention has never been called 
to any retraction of it by the authors. 

If the statements have remained in the 
book all these years, the opponents of 
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water transportation certainly have had 
greater opportunity to discover any pos- 
sible errors than would be the case with 
a statement just off the press. They 
have on many occasions quoted Dr. 
Moulton, but for some unaccountable 
reason they failed to find the statements 
from him which I placed in the Rrcorp, 
and which Traffic World now admits are 
quoted from chapter IX of the book. 

The third paragraph of the Traffic 
World statement is as follows: 

In view of the facts about this situation, 
the charitable view would be that Chairman 


MANSFIELD never saw the Moulton book, but’ 


merely receivcd two paragraphs taken from 
it by a prowaterway propagandist who “put 
one over” on the chairman. 


The last paragraph is a powerful argu- 
ment, as follows: 

Somebody played a mean trick on Chair- 
man MANSFIELD, if our charitable assumption 
is correct. If it is not, then he tried to play 
a dirty trick himself. In either case, he is 
“hoist by his own petard.” 


I cannot qualify under Traffic World’s 
so-called charitable view. I must admit 
that I actually saw Dr. Moulton’s book 
referred to. I had it open before me at 
the time, with another of his books pub- 
lished several years before. I am there- 
fore placed by Traffic World in the cate- 
gory of having “tried to play a dirty 
trick.” If it is a “dirty trick” to quote 
from Dr. Moulton, then Traffic World 
has many things to apologize for. 





Your Flag and My Flag 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing essay on the American flag, writ- 
ten by one of my youthful constituents, 
Dorette Goss: 

YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG 
(By Dorette Goss) 


I am the American flag. I represent de- 
mocracy to millions of people. I am the 
lifeblood of America. My heart is America. 
I was never born and I can never die. I 
have been here since the beginning of time. 
I waited eons for recognition—-always hov- 
ering in the background—always just a 
shadow—never more. But finally my time 
came, more than a century ago. 

I searched carefully the faces of all who 
touched these shores soon after England had 
declared her possessions. I watched their 
families grow, and searched their faces too. 
I yearned over them as a mother over her 
children, but the one I was expecting had 
not yet come. There was trouble brewing 
as a tempest in a teapot. The 13 colonies 
were no longer going to stand for the 
tyrannical ruling of George the III of Eng- 
land. They were demanding their rights, 
and I smiled grimly to myself, knowing full 
well the years of struggle and bloodshed that 
would come before these rights were gained; 
but I could do nothing, for they were fight- 
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ing for the life of their country, the life of 
democracy, the “rule of the people.” 

And finally my search was ended, for, when 
his country needed him most, a young Vir- 
ginian, George Washington, was raised from 
obscurity to become the saviour of his coun- 
try. And with equal brilliance he led the 
infant nation on the road toward a stronger 
unity. 

I was present at the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and I under- 
stood fully the worried expressions on the 
countenances of the men gathered there. 
They knew, and I knew what this step 
meant—the birth of a new Nation—one 
struggling out of the abyss of ignorance— 
one ignorant as to the responsibilities of 
independence—realization of the people that 
they must “do or die.” And die they did, 
but, looking upon the faces of the dead, the 
living vowed silently that never again should 
their freedom be menaced, either by forces 
from within or -those from without. They 
would gain recognition—the world should 
know their power. 

But they were wrong—the recognition they 
had expected did not come and they valiantly 
turned to the business of creating a new 
government, for the government under the 
Articles of Confederation had proven weak 
and unsatisfactory. Soa new document was 
drawn up—the Constitution. “We, the peo- 
ple of the United States, in oraer to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice 
* * *.” And the Bill of Rights granted the 
freedom of the press, religion, and speech. 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 

The War of 1812! A war on land and on 
sea. The slaughter of the innocent! World- 
wide recognition gained at last—but at what 
a price! 

At last my people held an indisputable 
ranking in the world—the right to sail the 
seven seas without fear of molestation from 
any foreign power—and I was always there— 
my colors flying gallantly from the mast of 
every one of my country’s ships and I was 
often referred to as the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

My people were beginning to assert them- 
selves in world affairs, to use their newly 
discovered strength; and an example of this 
was the Monroe Doctrine. 

I had never felt so proud as that day when, 
before a joint session of Congress, James 
Monroe read his document, standing there 
fearlessly, in defiance of the opinion of the 
rest of the world. For hadn’t I encouraged 
him that night when, in his study alone, he 
had wearily set down on paper*his bid for 
immortality? And hadn’t I whispered in his 
ear—"You can do it, I know you can, the 
people know you can and they depend upon 
you. We need you, James Monroe!” 

Disruption within my country—civil con- 
flict among my people—not for the abolish- 
ment of slavery; but for the preservation of 
the Union. Here were troubled times and 
my heart bled for a people mistaken in their 
ideals. The world looked on in wonderment 
and England smiled a secret, sly smile, for 
here, perhaps was her chance to get a foot- 
hold in the country she had twice let slip 
through her fingers. Help the South—that 
was her thought—and perhaps in gratitude— 
but that was all that ever came of it—for 
the North was vigilant and after the war the 
chance was gone and so England, for a third 
time, must admit defeat 

Yet I was not happy, for, although I flew 
over a united Nation, I was saddened as I 
looked upon the devastation there. There 
were great ugly scars; a hatred which could 
never be entirely erased. But the people did 
not seem to notice these signs, for the 
country was growing wealthy, the age of “big 
business” had come, and “democracy is ever 
an expanding doctrine.” 

In 1917 came my people’s first struggie 
for the preservation of the ideals of democ- 
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there,” the sight of me bringing confidence 
and encouragement to my boys—courage to 
brave the battlefield—courage to face their 
Maker, their God, when their time came. 
And many was the time a dying boy saw me 
waving proudly—my colors lighted by the 
glow of the setting sun, and knew that the 
crimscn of my stripes stood for the blood he 
had shed, and that as long as I flew de- 
mocracy was safe for the world. 

And after that conflict the world 
to reconstruct—everyone happy in his 
work—for the “war to end all wars” 
over and peace prevailed. 
looked into the future, and my vision was 
so blighted by the shadow of the inevitable 
that I, too, must wait patiently with the 
rest of the world for what was to come. 

We did not have to wait long, for, again, 
only 22 years after the s of a world 
peace treaty, the nations of the world were 
thrown into chaos by the appearance of a 
diminutive man who was drunk on the wine 
of his own greatness. He believed in no god 
but himself; he believed himself on earth 
to rule the world, and he set out to gain 
that supremacy. But the world was not yet 
Teady to be dominated by one man, and 50, 
after a period of amazed silence, the nations 
again aroused into action for the preserva- 
tion of the freedom and liberty of all the 
peoples of the earth. 

In all of your hearts at this moment there 
can be and there is but one question, “What 
and when is the end to come?” This, my 
people, I cannot answer, for the answer de- 
pends upon you and others like you. With 
you and with you lies the momentous de- 
cision of whether or not a fanatical dictator 
rules the earth which the Heavenly Father 
created for life and happincss, not death and 
Gestruction. 

As I look down upon you today I can no 
longer see the smiles of peace and content- 
ment on your faces which you so often wore 
in days gone by. But as you look at me, 
hope fills your hearts, for, as I love you with 
a deep and enduring love, thus do you love 
me. 

This I have to say to you—it is my mes- 
sage—keep and treasure it well, for in it are 
hidden prophecies of a new and glorious era. 
Listen and believe. 

Look up, up, not down, for you are not 
the downtrodden, you are the free, free to 
look up, up to the blue skies, to the glory 
and fire of the sun of a new day, a vic- 
torious dayy for that day shall come, this I 
promise you, and on that day will I be there, 
for my banner is one of righteousness and 
my cause is the cause of the common man 
who is made from the rich, red clay, and 
who is God’s own image, and my stars and 
stripes shall once again reign supreme over 
a nation of people whose motto is love for 
their fellow man. 

Keep 'em flying! 





New Printing of “Our American Govern- 
ment: What Is It?—How Does It 


Function?” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 9, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


House of Representatives, by resolution, 
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that House Document No. Question. Does the Post Office Depart- 
Ment lose money on daily newspapers? 


has requested 

210 of the present Congress, which con- 
tains 252 questions and answers on “Our 
American Government: What Is it?— 
How Does It Function?” be revised up to 
date and republished. 

Being the author of the publication, I 
am now working on the revision in com- 
pliance with the request contained in the 
resolution and it will be ready for print- 
ing in a few days. The new revision will 
contain about 300 questions and answers. 
and will cost 10 cents per copy, if pur- 
chased from the Government Printing 
Office. Members of Congress and others 
desiring to order them by the thousand 
will be given the privilege of doing so at 
a reduced rate, if the order is placed be- 
fore March 10, 1942. More than a mil- 
lion copies of House Document No. 210 
were printed and distributed. 

The following questions among others 
are being considered for the revision: 

OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Question. What are the usual contents 
of the daily ConGREssIONAL RECORD? 

Answer. It contains a verbatim copy of 
the proceedings in the House and Senate. 
It carries the speeches made by the Mem- 
bers, contains remarks inserted that are 
not made upon the floor of either House, 
contains notices of resolutions and me- 
morials that are filed by the Members on 
different subjects, cor-tains a synopsis of 
all the bills that are introduced, all roll 
calls showing how each Member voted, 
the disposition of the business coming 
before the Congress and other important 
matters. It is impossible for newspapers 
to carry all the news. Much valuable 
information and news is found within the 
pages of the ConcrEesstonaL Recorp that 
is never referred to elsewhere. An index 
is printed every 2 weeks and furnished 
to each person who receives the daily 
REcoRD. E 

Question. To what extent do Members 
of Congress use their franking privilege? 

Answer. The Post Office Department’s 
reports disclose that if the Government 
paid postage on all mail that is franked 
by Members of Congress, it would have 
amounted to $745,992.07 for the year 
ending June 30, 1940, which is approxi- 
mately the same as years preceding and 
Subsequent thereto. (See 68.) 

Question. Does the Government lose 
or gain on first-class mail? 

Answer. For the year ending June 30, 
1940, the Government made a profit of 
$136,680,313.10 on first-class mail, after 
deducting a loss of $8,916,344.10 on air- 
mail. 

Question. Does the Government make 
a profit on other classes of mail? 

Answer. No; but the profit made on 
first-class mail has been more than suffi- 
cient the past 3 years to pay the losses on 
other classes of mail. 

Question. What other classes of mail 
does the Government lose on? 

Answer. A newspaper is not required 
to pay postage on its papers distributed 
in the county of its publication. Differ- 
ent departments of the Government sent 
mail free of postage—penalty mail— 
amounting to $16,986,112.02 for the year 
ending June 30, 1940, and the amount 
since that time has increased greatly. 





If so, how much? 

Answer. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, which is typical, daily 
newspapers paid the Post Office Depart- 
ment postage amounting to $8,459,923.43. 
It cost the Government $35,369,048.67 to 
deliver the newspapers, making a net loss 
to the Post Office Department of $26,- 
909,225.24 for that year. 

Question. What about newspapers 
other than dailies? Did the Post Office 
Department lose or gain on them? 

Answer. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, newspapers other than 
dailies paid the Government in revenue 
$4,005,966.01 as postage, but the Govern- 
ment expended to render the service 
necessary to make delivery of the news- 
papers $16,898,182.06, making a net loss 
to the Government for that year $12,- 
892,216.05. 

Question. How much does it cost the 
Government to deliver newspapers free 
in the county of their publication? 

Answer. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, which is typical of other 
years, it cost the Government $7,020,- 
974.46 to render this service free in the 
county and for this service the Post Office 
Department did not receive any postage 
or revenue whatsoever. 

Question. How much does the Govern- 
ment lose annually ordinarily on the-sec- 
ond-class publications and _ free-in- 
county publications? 

Answer. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, the loss to the Post Office 
Department on these publications was 
$85,381,026.63. 

Question. Does the Government lose or 
gain on parcel post delivered through the 
Post Office Department? 

Answer. For the year ending June 30, 
1940, there was a loss in revenue to the 
Post Office Department on parcel post, 
amounting to $21,809,869.92. 

Question. On what theory does our 
American Government permit newspa- 
pers to be sent through the mails free 
anywhere in the county where the news- 
paper is published? 

Answer. On a theory that originated 
with George Washington, our first Presi- 
dent, who said that it was in the public 
interest for newspapers to be distributed 
free through the mails in order that dis- 
semination of knowledge to the people 
might be encouraged. 

Question. Who profits from the fail- 
ure of the Government to collect revenue 
from newspapers circulated free within 
the county and from newspapers that are 
carried at a loss outside of the county of 
their publication? 

Answer. There is a difference of opin- 
ion. Some people contend that it is a 
subsidy to the newspapers. Others con- 
tend that the people get the benefit of 
the low postage rate, and no postage, in 
low subscription prices for newspapers 
and magazines. In other words, it is in- 
sisted that if postage were charged, it 
would be passed on to the people in the 
form of subscription rates, which would 
retard the distribution of newspapers and 
the dissemination of knowledge; it is the 
personal opinion of the writer that it is 
in the public interest for newspapers and 
magazines to receive the rates and privi- 
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leges they now enjoy on distribution of 
their publications through the mails. 
Question. Do the low rates, and no 
rates, amount to a subsidy in any case? 
Answer. It is true that it amounts to 
a subsidy in some cases where the pub- 
lishers make inordinate profits, but in 
most cases it is a subsidy to the people 
who obtain reading matter at such a low 


Question. In answer to Question No. 
59, the “expected” duties of a Member of 
Congress are stated. Please outline the 
“expressed” or “assigned” duties of a 

_Member of Congress under the United 
States Constitution and laws passed by 
Congress in pursuance thereto. 

Answer. The only expressed or as- 
signed duty of a Member of Congress in 
either the Constitution or the laws is to 
protect the Constitution, which is re- 
quired of him in the Constitutional oath 
that a Member takes. 

Question. Are Members of Congress 
compelled to answer roll calls or to vote 
either way on questions submitted by a 
roll-call vote? 

Answer. No. A Member is not required 
under the Constitution or laws to vote 
either way on any question or even to 
answer a roll call. 

Question. Would it be possible for a 
Member to refrain from seeing any con- 
stituent, refuse to answer any communi- 
cation, and be absent from every roll call 
and session of the House or Senate and 
yet collect his salary? 

Answer. Yes; if he is present to be 
sworn in as a Member, which is every 
2 years for Representatives and every 6 
years for Senators. 

Question. Can a Member of Congress 
transmit free of postage anything to 
foreign countries that he can transmit 
free of postage through the mails in the 
United States? 

Answer. Yes; to Canada, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras 
(Republic of), Mexico, Newfoundland 
(including Labrador), Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador (El), Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. Likewise mail en- 
titled to pass in the domestic mails in 
any of these countries free of postage is 
entitled to transmission free of postage 
to the United States. This privilege does 
not include air mail. 

Question. Can a soldier, sailor, or 
marine in the armed service of the United 
States in time of war vote in elections? 

Answer. It depends upon the laws of 
the State of the residence of one in the 
armed forces, who desires to vote. Ifa 
State has an absentee voting law, mem- 
bers of the armed forces may vote if the 
laws of a State permit it even though 
they are outside of the State of their 
residence or even the country during the 
time of election. Voting privileges de- 
pend upon the laws of the State of resi- 
dence. 

Question. What was the weight in 
pounds of the first-class mail handled 
by the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year 1940? (b) Revenue in dol- 
lars? (c) Pieces handled? 

Answer. 375,394,453 or 6.3 percent; 
(b) $413,073,107.57, which represented 
55.2 percent of the revenue of the Post 


Office Department for that year; (c) 15,- 
224,125,621 pieces, or 54.8 percent of total 
of all pieces handled. 

Question. What was the weight in 
pounds of the daily mewspapers and 
other publications handled by the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year 
1940? (b) Revenue? (c) Pieces? 

Answer. 1,355,556,052, or 23 percent; 
(b) represented 3.1 percent of the rev- 
enues of the Post Office Department for 
that year; (c) 4,533,881,995 pieces, or 16.3 
percent of all pieces handled by the De- 
partment. 

Question. What was the weight in 
pounds of franked matter by Members of 
Congress handled by the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year 1940? (b) 
Of penalty matter by the various Gov- 
ernment departments? (c) Free for the 
blind? 

Answer. 4,840,687 pounds; 
616,060; (c) 6,739,501. 

Question. What were the revenues 
and expenditures of the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year 1940? 

Answer. Revenues, $811,943,611.86; ex- 
penditures, $800,837,798.85. Since that 
time, the Post Office Department has be- 
come a billion-dollar-a-year business. 
but proportionate revenues and expend- 
itures for each class of mail remains 
practically unchanged except penalty 
mail has greatly increased. 

Question. Should investments in pos- 
tal savings be considered as valuable in 
our war effort as the purchase of defense 
bonds and stamps? 

Answer. Yes; as money invested in 
postal savings is used to purchase Gov- 
ernment bonds, which are in turn used 
for the defense of our country, just the 
same as money spent directly for the 
purchase of defense bonds and stamps. 

Question. What arrangements are 
made for the transportation of the mail 
over the railroads? 

Answer. For the fiscal year 1940 there 
were 682 full postal cars and 3,216 apart- 
ment mail cars owned by the several rail- 
toad companies and operated for the 
Postal Service. The total cost for mail 
transportation by railroads, including 
emergency space, for the fiscal year 1940, 
was $100,898,394. Mail was also distrib- 
uted by air, star route, messenger, power 
boats, electric railways, and by other 
means. 

Question. Do Members of Congress pay 
income taxes? 

Answer. Yes; Members of Congress pay 
the same taxes to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to all other governments that 
other people pay. For the year 1941, 
Members paid Federal income taxes on 
their salaries from $1,000 to $1.600, de- 
pending upon the number of dependents. 
Campaign and other expenses in connec- 
tion with his office are not deductible. 

Question. Is there any restriction on 
newspaper advertising where the news- 
papers are franked through the mails? 

Answer. Yes; the Post Office Depart- 
ment. requires that a major portion of 
the space in such newspapers be devoted 
to news matter of interest to the public. 
In other words, the newspaper, in return 
for the privilege of the use of the mails 
free and the distribution of a certain 
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amount of advertising in the newspaper 
free, renders a valuable public service 
therefor by obtaining at its own expense 
and making available to the public news 
relating to local, State, national, and in- 
ternational affairs that is of great value 
to the people. 

Question. Is there a special rate on 
books which causes a loss to the Post 
Office Department? 

Answer. Yes; there is a postage rate of 
14% cents a pound, irrespective of zone, 
provided for books described in the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation as being for the pro- 
motion of cultural growth, education, and 
development of the American people. 

Question. How does this 142-cent book 
rate affect revenues and expenditures of 
the Post. Office Department? 

Answer. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1940, revenues from this source 
amounted to $2,498,747.71, while expendi- 
tures for rendering this service amounted 
to $9,883,939.04, making a loss of $7,385,- 
191.33 to the Post Office Department. 
During the fiscal year 1940 144,060,068 
pounds of books were sent through the 
mails at this rate, which represented 214 
percent of the weight of all mail and 
parcel post handled but only paid three- 
tenths of 1 percent of the revenue. 

“ ae Is this loss in reveriue justi- 
? 

Answer. This enables many newspa- 
pers and magazines to render a much 
greater and more valuable service to 
readers by being benefited financially 
both through no postage rate and a re- 
duced postage rate on their publications 
and a low postage rate on books that are 
advertised and sold through their publi- 
cations. It also carries out the policy 
of the Government of encouraging the 
dissemination of current information and 
books of knowledge. 

Question. How are the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence 
protected from possible destruction from 
air raids during the war? 

Answer. They are removed to a secret 
place of absolute security from fire, water, 
shell, gas, or marauding enemy, known 
only to the Librarian of Congress and the 
Archivist of the United States, and fac- 
similes substituted. 

Question. What is the origin of the 
word “candidate”? 

Answer. In the days of ancient Rome 
when it was a democracy and people 
voted for their consuls and praetors, those 
asking for the offices appeared in the 
forum dressed in white to signify their 
purity. The Latin word for white was 
“candidatus,” hence our present-day 
“candidate.” 

Question. What is the difference be- 
tween an “express” and an “implied” 
power of Congress? 

Answer. The Constitution specifically 
enumerates many powers which are 
granted to Congress, as, to raise armies, 
coin money, etc. In addition to these 
express powers, are all powers “necessary 
and proper” for carrying them into ef- 
fect—these nonenumerated powers are 
called implied or incidental powers. 

Question. Does the term “senior Sen- 
ator” apply to age or service? 

Answer. The word “senior” or “junior” 
as applied to Senators refers to their 
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service, and not to their ages. A “senior 
Senator” may be much younger in years 
than the “junior Senator.” A Senator 
must have served continuously to be en- 
titled to the senior rank, which also car- 
ries a little more prestige with the Senate 
body and the administration. 

Question. What do the letters H. R. 
represent, such as H. R. 99? In other 
words, do these letters represent (a) 
House Record, (b) House Resolution, (c) 
House Roll, or (d) House of Representa- 
tives? 

Answer. The H. R. preceding a num- 
ber represents House of Representatives, 
and these letters are used for a bill—not 
a resolution. ‘ They compare with the let- 
ter S. preceding the number of a bill in 
the Senate. For instance, S. 99. 

Question. Do we have a legal definition 
of what constitutes war? 

Answer. Justice Bushrod Washington, 
in 1800, when our relations with France 
were held to amount to a state of war, 
gave this definition, which is still ac- 
cepted: “It may, I believe, be safely laid 
down, that every contention by force, be- 
tween two nations, in external matters, 
under the authority of their respective 
governments, is not only war, but public 
war.” 

Question. What is a deficiency bill? 

Answer. A deficiency bill is one carry- 
ing appropriations to supplement appro- 
priations which have proved insufficient. 
Appropriations are normally made on the 
basis of estimates for a year in advance, 
and it not infrequently happens that 
intervening legislation adds new func- 
tions, or unusual conditions may arise 
which exhaust the appropriation before 
July 1, when the new fiscal year begins. 

Question. Does a Presidential procla- 
mation have the force or effect of law? 

Answer. It has been held by the Su- 
preme Court that an amnesty proclama- 
tion (December 25, 1868) had the force 
of law. In recent times Congress has in 
many instances enacted a law pro- 
visionally, empowering the President to 
determine and proclaim the existence of 
conditions upon which the act becomes 
effective. A proclamation thus issued by 
specific authority would certainly have 
the effect of law; in fact, Congress often 
has prescribed penalties for a violation 
of the terms of such a proclamation— 
which could only be on the assumption 
that a law was involved. 

Question. Why did President Wilson 
arrange to resign the Presidency so a 
Republican could succeed him by circum- 
venting the constitutional succession of 
the Vice President and the Secretary of 
State? 

Answer. When it looked as though 
Hughes was elected in 1916, Wilson con- 
templated asking Vice President Mar- 
shall and Secretary of State Lansing to 
resign, then appointing Hughes Secre- 
tary of State, then resign himself, this 
eliminating a period during which the 
country would be still going along under 
a leader who had been repudiated. 

Question. Does the Constitution pre- 
scribe qualifications for membership on 
the Supreme Court? 

Answer. No; and neither does the law. 
Selection of Justices for the highest 
Court has, however, always been con- 
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Question. Can a private citizen chal 
ee ee a constitutional amend- 
men 

Answer. In challenging a nes vac 
tional amendment, as in 
ear cae inna tame eee 
be a proper case brought by a proper 
party. In general, this means that the 


one citizen cannot, simply on that basis, 
challenge the validity of a law without 
showing a right infringed, and so forth. 

Question. What is the difference be- 
tween “opinions” and “decisions” of the 
Supreme Court? 

Answer. An opinion is the statement 
of the reasoning by which the Court 
fortifies a decision in a particular case. 
The decision is reached by secret vote 
of the Justices, and the Chief Justice 
then assigns a Justice the task of writ- 
ing the opinion. 

Question. Does the Supreme Court 
render “advisory opinions’? 

Answer. No. A case de facto must 
actually come before it from an inferior 
court. Its decisions are all factual—not 
theoretical—West, Federal Government, 
page 240. 

Question. Does a lawyer have to be 
present when admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court? 

Answer. Yes. He must be presented 


to the Court by a member of the bar. 


qualified to practice before the Court. 
When accepted by motion of the Court, 
he signs his name upon the attorney 
roll. Later he is given a scroll testify- 
ing to his eligibility: 

Question. Why are Supreme Court de- 
cisions not printed at the Government 
Printing Office? 

Answer. It has always been necessary 
that the greatest secrecy be observed in 
printing Supreme’ Court decisions, be- 
cause any advance information would 
give one a tremendous speculative ad- 
vantage. Today, when decisions revolve 
or hinge about our economic processes, 
thousands of dollars would be paid for 
even an hour’s notice of decisions, as for- 
tunes could be made. For this reason the 
printing for the Supreme Court is left 
under absolute control of the Justices, 
and is done “by such printer as the Court 
may designate.” There have been occa- 
sional “leaks” in decisions, but they have 
never been traced to the printers. 

Question. What is the official salute to 
the flag? 

Answer. During the ceremony of hoist- 
ing or lowering the flag or when the flag 
is passing in a parade or in review, all per- 
sons present should face the flag, stand 
at attention, and salute. Those present 
in uniform should render the right-hand 
salute. When not in uniform, men should 
remove the headdress with the right hand 
and hold it at the left shoulder. In in- 
clement weather the hat may be raised 
and held above the head. 

Men without hats merely stand at at- 
tention, without saluting, unless they are 
soldiers, sailors, or marines, in which case 
they render the military salute. 





Question. What is the flag of the Amer- 
icas, and how did it originate? 

Answer. The flag of the Americas was 
adopted at the Seventh International 
Conference of American States at Monte- 
video in 1933. 

Question. What is “daylight saving 
time” and “wartime” and where did they 
originate? 

Answer. The device of “daylight sav- 


summer. 
from the last Sunday in April until the 
last Sunday in September. A Federal 
act, March 19, 1918, provided for day- 
light saving throughout the United 
States, but was repealed August 20, 1919, 
over the veto of President Wilson. The 
system has remained in force in many 
cities and some States. And commenc- 
ing February 9, 1942, it again is standard 
throughout the United States; currently 
it is called “wartime” and will continue 
by law until after the present emergency. 

Question. Is one permitted to work 
for the Government without remunera- 
tion? 

Answer. No. A law of 1905 prohibits 
the acceptance of a voluntary service 
for the Government “except in cases of 
sudden emergency involving the loss of 
human life or to destruction of prop- 
erty.” In view of the law, when the 
Government in time of stress desires the 
services of important executives, and 
they respond to the call of their country, 
a token payment of $1 a year is made. 
This dollar bill is frequently treasured as 
a@ souvenir, way beyond its money value. 

Question. What is meant by “legal 
tender”? 

Answer. The legal tender quality of 
any particular form of money is the ex- 
tent to which under the law a t nder 
di. e., offering) of it in payment of a 
debt must be accepted by the creditor 
in extinguishment of that debt. Con- 
gress has sole power to regulate legal 
tender; in so doing it has distinguished 
between debts, public and private, as well 
as between the different forms and 
denominations of money. 

Question. To what extent are the sev- 
eral coins of the United States a legal 
tender? 

Answer. Minor coins (cent and nick- 
el)—up to 25 cents in any one payment; 
subsidiary silver coins (dime, quarter, 
half dollar)—up to $10; gold coins and 
silver dollars—in any amount. Gold 
certificates are legal tender for all debts 
in any amount; United States notes are 
legal tender for all debts except duties 
on imports and interest on the public 
debt; specific provision is made in case 
of other currency issues. 

Question. What is the rule for redeem- 
ing mutilated currency? 

Answer. The United States Treasury 
redeems mutilated notes at half of their 
face value if between two-fifths and 
three-fifths is available. If three-fifths 
or more is available, it is redeemed at 
full value, 




















Question. What is the United States 

conscience fund? 

Answer. Occasionally persons who 
have intentionally or unintentionally 
defrauded the Government of sums due 
iiave a touch of “conscience” which for- 
bids them to keep it, and they return the 
amount anonymously to the Treasury. 
A separate fund for this purpose is known 
as the conscience fund. 

Question. How many public employees 
are in the civil service in the several 
branches of the Government? 

Answer. As of June 1941, there were 
in the executive branch 990,218 employ- 
ees, including 148,516 in the District of 
Columbia. 

In the legislative branch only em- 
ployees of the Government Printing Of- 
fice are in civil service (by agreement). 
In the judicial branch only employees of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts are under civil service. 

Question. How many public employees 
in the several branches of the Govern- 
ment are not in the civil service? 

Answer. As of June 1, 1941, there were 
332,541 public employees not under civil 
service. However, effective January l, 
1942, employees of many offices were 
blanketed into civil service under the 
Ramspeck Act (later figures soon to be 
released), 

Question. Are foreign propagandists 
subject to restrictions? 

Answer. Agents of foreign principals 
(which in effect means propaganda 


agents) must register with the Secretary 


of State (52 Stat. 631; 53 Stat. 1244). 

Question. How long has the Library of 
Congress occupied a building of its own? 

Answer. Since 1897. Prior to that time 
the Library was housed in the Capitol, 
until the congestion became so great 
that something had to be done. By that 
time the collections were nearing the 
million mark. With the continued ex- 
pansion of these collections, further 
space became necessary, and an annex 
was erected in 1939 with accommodations 
for about 12,000,000 volumes. 

Question. Has the Library ever been 
struck by fire? 

Answer. Yes; twice. Pirst in 1812, when 
the Capitol was burned by the British, 
and again in 1851. In 1812, the Library 
was only about 3,000 volumes, and the 
losses were replaced in 1815 by purchase 
of the. extensive private collection of ex- 
President Jefferson (6,760 volumes for 
$23,950). The fire in 1851 destroyed all 
but 20,000 out of a total of 55,000 
volumes. 

Question. How many Librarians of 
Congress have there been? 

Answer. Nine, including the present 
incumbent, Archibald MacLeish Of 
these, three served over 30 years apiece: 
John S. Meehan, 1829-61, Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, 1864-97, and Herbert Putnam, 
1899-1939. 

Question. Is there a National Library 
in the United States? 

Answer. The Library of Congress on 
Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C., has 
through the years become in fact a na- 
tional library, serving primarily the 
Members of Congress, and then the Gov- 
ernment establishment and the public at 
large. 
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Question. When was it established? 

Answer. In 1800, with an 
tion of $5,000 for purchase of books, and 
for fitting up a room in the Capitol to 
house them. 

Question. How many volumes does the 
Library of Congress now contain? 

Answer. 5,828,126 volumes, on June 30, 
1939, exclusive of 1,421,285 maps, 1,221,333 
volumes and pieces of music, 548 622 
prints, and uncounted manuscripts. 

Question. Is there anything unicue 
about the daily ConGRESSIONAL REcORD. 

Answer. Yes. It is the only publica- 
tion in the United States that is not cen- 
sored by some person. The language of 
each Member in the House and Senate is 
his own and no person has the authority 
to change it. In that way, the views of 
people from every section of our Nation 
are constantly printed in this publication. 
It covers practically every subject involv- 
ing public affairs that is discussed. Every 
library, lodge, club, or other place where 
books and publications are retained for 
use of members should have the daily 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. It may be ob- 
tained for $1.50 per month while Con- 
gress is in session. 





Hon. Charles H. Leavy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions regret our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable CHartes H. Leavy, is to 
leave Congress, he having been nomi- 
nated to the high office of United States 
district judge for the western district of 
Washington, but he has our heartiest 
congratulations and best wishes in this 
promotion in his chosen profession. 

For three terms he has worked dili- 
gently and with telling effect for his dis- 
trict and the Nation, and this recogni- 
tion of his exceptional judicial tempera- 
ment is approved by his many friends 
at home and in the National Capital. 

He will bring to the judiciary added 
respect and confidence because of his 
legal training and experience, having 
served as prosecuting attorney, as special 
assistant United States attorney for war 
work during the first World War, and 
as judge of the superior court in his 
home State. 

His brilliant service in the House of 
Representatives during the most critical 
times this country has ever faced and his 
understanding and knowledge of current 
problems have won for him the respect 
and admiration of all Members of the 
House, regardless of party, and his serv- 
ice as Federal judge will bring new 
honors. 

The people of the State of Washington 
are fortunate in having as their judge a 
man of his reputation, experience, and 
ability and they will approve the appoint- 
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ment of our colleague to that position of 
honor and trust. 

It is with genuine sadness that we view 
his departure from Congress at a time 
when men of his high caliber are so 
sorely needed to guide the destiny of our 
country, but we are quick to wish him 
well in his work on the Federal bench 
and in the realization of his laudable 
ambition. 





Cherokee Indian Claims 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL ROGERS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters: 


COMMENT ON H. R. 10, SEVENTY-SEVENTH 
CONGRESS 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 11, 1942. 
Hon. WIL. Rocers, Member of Congress, 
Chairman, Committee on Indian Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 


clearly demonstrates that the hearings on the 
bill, the report of the committee with its 
exhibits had not been. sufficiently examined 
to give the house a clear understanding. 
Over 80 percent of the Members were absent 
when the confused controversial discussion 
took place on the floor. 

The case is simple. It is a case where a 
controversy over fact and law is proposed to 
be submitted to a court of competent juris- 
diction with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court. 

The opposition urged that the claims were 
closed by a previous adjudication and 
payment. 

The indisputable fact prevails that the 
claim of the Eastern Cherokees, for example, 
in 42077 had never previously to that suit in 
1932, ever been presented in any court what- 
ever. The claim was simply for a balance of 
about $2,000,000 for land conveyed to the 
United States, with interest at 5 percent, 
upon which a partial payment was made in 
1852 and another partial payment in 1910. 
The statement of the claim, of course, did 
not sue for the two payments made, but such 
payments were alleged as having been made 
and having failed to liquidate the amount due 
the claimant by the amount sued for in a 
correct statement of the account according 
to the laws of the United States. 

The Eastern Cherokees, as a group, until 
1932 never had a legal right under the revised 
statutes to appear in court at all. 

When they did appear, in 1932, the Court of 
Claims was misled by the defendant’s attor- 
ney confusing a claim of the Cherokee 
Nation adjudicated in 1906 with the claim of 
the Eastern Cherokees presented in 1932 in 
case 42077. 

The plea of res adjudicata against the 
Cherokee Nation for item 2 of the Slade- 
Bender account was a valid defense as against 
the Cherokee Nation which received nothing 
from item 2. 

But in 42077, “the Cherokee Nation” was 
not suing. It was the Eastern Cherokees 
suing. But the Eastern Cherokees were not 
suing for $1,111,284.70, with interest from 
June 12, 1838, until paid. On the contrary, 
the Eastern Cherokees alleged that that 
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amount had been paid to them as of March 
15, 1910, but that such payment was in ef- 
fect an acknowledgment by the United States 
that on June 12, 1838, the United States owed 
them for land taken $2,067,000 and that the 
payment made on that account on April 5, 
1852, left an unpaid interest-bearing principal 
of $1,989,000, which was not liquidated on the 
15th of March 1910 by the payment of that 
date. There is nothing complicated about it. 

The money was due for land taken by mili- 
tary force, bearing interest by treaty acree- 
ment. The Eastern Cherokees, by the treaties 
made with the United States under President 
George Washington, were not citizens of the 
United States, but subjects and wards, and 
exclusively under the control and manage- 
ment of the Government of the United States, 
which promised them protection, peace, and 
friendship. The Indians had kept no ac- 
counts. They relied on the majesty and honor 
of the United States Government and the 
United States people. The failure to make a 
full settlement in 1852 was exclusively the 
fault of the United States and its employees 
in the bookkeeping and accounting depart- 
ments of the Secretary of War. The partial 
payment made in 1852 left an interest-bearing 
principal due April 5, 1852, which was not 
liquidated March 15, 1910. The claim of the 
attorneys of the defendants of a previous ad- 
judication in 1906 in 202 United States Re- 
ports at page 101 has no foundation in fact. 
The defendant in 42077, in moving the dis- 
missal of the case on the ground of res adju- 
dicata, was compelled in law, in justice, in 
equity. to plead res adjudicata and offer the 
testimony to the court to show four vital 
facts that the adjudication in 1906 was iden- 
tical in the following particulars, to wit: 
First, that the thing sued for was identical. 
Second, that the cause of action was identi- 
cal. Third, that the parties were identical. 
Fourth, that the capacity of the plaintiff and 
defendant was identical in the two cases. 

The truth is, and nobody has had the 
temerity to deny it, that the thing sued for 
in the two cases was not identical, but the 
identity was in specific terms denied and 
proved by the facts. The cause of action 
was entirely different in the two cases. The 
parties litigant as plaintiff and defendant 
were not the same. Nor did they appear 
in the same capacity. 

These simple truths cannot be denied and 
no amount of legalistic sophistry can con- 
ceal these fundamental facts. 

As attorney of record for the plaintiffs in 
42077 and 42078, I solemnly affirm the trutn 
of the facts herein stated and the justice 
and righteousness of the petition of the 
Cherokees to be permitted to be heard before 
the Supreme Court of the United States on 
their plea for plain common right and 
justice. 

I positively know that the Members of 
the House of Representatives would not 
deny justice to the Cherokees if they under- 
stood the facts of the case. 

I refuse to criticize the Members of the 
House for their failure to pass this bill, for 
the good reason that it is perfectly clear 
that the tremendous demands on the Mem- 
bers of the House in this period of national 
crisis has not left them the time necessary 
to study this individual case; the record, 
the hearings before the committees, the de- 
partmental reports relating thereto, and the 
exhibits, or to pass upon the merits of those 
who vigorously oppose on the belief that the 
claims referred to had previously been heard 
on various occasions and paid in full. 

In 42077 the error of the defendant’s at- 
torney consisted in confounding the suit of 
the Cherokee Nation claiming item 2 of the 
Slade-Bender account, with the suit of the 
Eastern Cherokees according to the laws of 
the United States. The court accepted the 
error of the defendant’s attorney and dis- 


or paid). 

The Interior Department, through its solic- 
itors, drew up the original of the bill of 
H. R. 10, which was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House 
in the Seventy-sixth Congress, and with an 
amendment was again reported unanimously 
in the Seventy-seventh Congress. 

The same bill in substance was twice re- 
ported by the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
the United States Senate by unanimous re- 
port. The Senate, by unanimous vote, twice 
passed a bill giving the relief now sought for. 

The alleged defense of res adjudicata as- 
serted by Members who opposed the passage 
of H. R. 10 was, therefore, contradicted by all 
of these authorities, and in addition was con- 
tradicted by the opinion in writing of Hon. 
Philander C. Knox, Attcrney General of the 
United States in 1903, in which he advised 
the Congress that the Slade-Bender Account 
was not res adjudicata against the Eastern 
Cherokees as they were not parties thereto. 
(See remarks of Mr. NICHOLS, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, October 6, 1941.) 


CONFUSION OF PARTIES 


Those who opposed H. R. 10 confounded 
“the Cherokee Nation” with “the Eastern 
Cherokees,” and, therefore, allege that the 


‘judgment in favor of the Cherokee Nation in 


1906 was res adjudicata against the Eastern 
Cherokees. The Cherokee Nation had about 
8.,000 citizens, consisting cf about 21,000 
Eastern Cherokees, 6,000 Western Cherokees, 
and about 11,000 adopted whites, Indians, and 
freedmen. It was <« political entity. It 
claimed adversely to the Eastern Cherokees as 
to item 2 of the Slade-Bender account The 
Eastern Cherokees contained 9,000 members 
of an Indian communal group who were not 
citizens of “the Cherokee Nation.” The 
Western Cherokees was an Indian communal 
group of 6,000 members, who made no claim 
adversely to the Eastern Cherokees’ per capita. 

The above facts have been set forth in 
detail before your Committee, and the repre- 
sentative of the Attorney General then pres- 
ent did not take the responsibility of deny- 
ing the truth alleged by the Eastern Chero- 
kees. 

Under these conditions there can be no 
adequate defense or justification in refusing 
to permit the Eastern Cherokees and the 
Western Cherokees who have a like claim to 
be authorized to be heard on the merits of 
their claim with an appeal to the Supreme 
Court. 

The loyalty of the Cherokees should be 
remembered by the United States. In the 
World War they furnished more than their 
proportion of volunteers and in the Civil 
War of ’61-5 they furnished more than that 
proportion when they were not subject to 
conscription and in the presence of the 
enemy furnished 3,600 soldiers out of 4,000 
families and fought loyally for the support 
of their protector and sovereign, the United 
States of America. They deserve peace and 


friendship and as their attorney of record 
I have a right to appeal to the justice of the 
House of Representatives and to the Attorney 
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General of the United States and to the hon- 
orable court who, under 


and 
kee Nation v. the United States, No. 23199. 
Our suit was against the Cherokee Na 
the equitable owners of 
Bender account and not a suit against th 
United States for the amount due us 
the treaties. We were represented by 
ert L. Owen. ; 

Case No. 23199 was the only case in which 
a judgment was given and the judgment by 
the Supreme Court was in favor of the Chero- 
kee Nation for four items of tne Slade-Bender 


the Eastern Cherokees and, in effect, to pay 


are true and fully sustained by the records 
of the Government itself 
Frank J Bovuprnor, 
Associate Counsel. 





Rivers and Harbors Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
would respectfully call your attention 
to the so-called billion-dollar omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill. To my mind, 
this should be called the $3,000,000,000 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 

The bill in its present form is repre- 
sentative of the most undesirable legis- 
lative practice. It is an omnibus bill— 
one in which worthy projects are lumped 
together with those of strictly “pork 
barrel” nature, the thought being that 
good projects will tend to overcome oppo- 
sition to those which are not desirable. 

I am reliably informed that there are 
236 projects in this bill, a sufficient num- 
ber incorporated in the various congres- 
sional districts to insure a direct interest 
in the passage of the legislation. The 
“pork” projects are bad enough in peace- 
time, but when the taxpayers are being 
required to assume a crushing tax burden 
for necessary military outlays, the bill is 
to be presented as an authorization 
measure. Under this arrangement some 
37 defense projects, including the St. 
Lawrence waterway, would be appropri- 
ated for at once and the more fantastic 
projects of the bill would be deferred 
until after the war as nondefense ex- 
penditures. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
supposed ban on nondefense items for 
the duration of the war is “more imagi- 
nary than real.” ‘The President in his 
request stresses the point that an au- 
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difficult to believe that my people, wit- 
nessing the employment of such ques- 
tionable legislative methods, will not 





Washington Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem by 
H. I. Phillips appearing recently in the 
New York Sun: 

WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 
(By H. I. Phillips) 
1 


The public is quite infantile, 
This fact we always note; 
We mustn't set it any tasks 
Without a sugar-coat. 
With matters like the income tax 
You'll never have much luck 
Unless you dress it up a bit 
With Disney’s Donald Duck. 
2 


The people are so juvenile 
That major aims we find 
Have got to be all prettied up 
To stir the shallow mind; 
It doesn’t do to state plain facts 
As if their brains were keen; 
The lesson must be put across 
By mice upon a screen. 
3 


The public simply won’t grow up— 
It’s nothing but a child; 
Hence any task severe and hard 
Needs treatment sweet and mild. 
If rationing has got to come, 
Let’s shun the sterner way, 
And link it up with movies at 
The kiddies’ matinee. 
4 


The public is so sensitive— 
So easily upset— 

We mustn’t let them think the war 
Is worrisome as yet. 

Is there some obligation tough 
To be faced unafraid? 

Then phone the boys at Hollywood, 
And have a “funny” made. 








5. 
The average man is but a babe. 


Americans are sheltered folks. 
We rate their age at three. 
We classify, the country as 


And vital to our land? 
Then get Pop-eye the Sailorman 
understand! 


L’Envoi 


Approach each fateful problem with 
A sweet and childlike touch; 
The brain of any average man 
Does not amount to much, 
We're in a bitter, bloody war, 
(But don’t use language crude) 
Just link it up with Coney Isle, 
Broadway and Hollywood. 





Vincent Callahan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. ELIOTT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a brief article from the 
Washington Times-Herald. For the first 
time, I think, a Government servant has 
been signally honored by the National 
Association of Publicity Directors. Mr. 
Vincent Callahan of the Defense Savings 
staff of the Treasury Department, who 
has received this honor, was recently for 
2 years manager of WBZ in Boston, 
and the people of Massachusetts are not 
surprised at his success in popularizing 
the sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps. 
The article is as follows: 


PUBLICITY MEN HONOR TREASURY AIDE FOR 
DEFENSE BOND WORK—VINCENT CALLAHAN TO 
GET AWARD AT ASSOCIATION’S DINNER IN NEW 
YORK 


Three men, including a Washingtonian, 
will be honored for outstanding public-rela- 
tions work at the annual award dinner of the 
National Association of Publicity Directors, 
Inc., next Tuesday in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City. 

Vincent Callahan, chief of the press and 
radio sections of the Defense Savings staff 
of the Treasury Department, has been cited 
for his “brilliant achievements in populariz- 
ing the sale of Defense Bonds and Stamps.” 
Other to be honored are Walter B. Weisen- 
burger, executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
William S. Shipley, chairman of the board 
of the York Ice Machinery Co. 

A native of this city, Mr. Callahan, “in 
the opinion of the publicity association, has 
performed a remarkable job in taking an 
abstract subject, with little or no human- 
interest appeal, and with the smallest public- 
relations staff in Washington, put into De- 
fense Bonds and Stamps the romance, emo- 
tion, and desire to buy which have caused 
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5,000,000 people to purchase more than 
$3,000,000,000 worth.” 

A former newspaperman and radio official, . 
he joined the staff last year. Pre- 
vious recipients of the award include Charles 
Michelson, of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee; William O. Douglas, former Chairman 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and now a Supreme Court Justice; Gov. Lloyd 
Stark, of Missouri; and William Allen White, 
publisher and head of the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies. 





Amendment of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1942. 
Mr. L. A. Moyer, 
Executive Director, United States Civil 
—— Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Moyer: I have just received 
your letter pointing out the provisions of the 
recently enacted amendment to the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, which seeks to in- 
clude elective officers. 

Never at any time have I favored the in- 
clusion of elective officers under the retire- 
ment provisions of the civil-service law. I 
have never voted for, nor do I intend to vote 
for, the broadening of the law so as to include 
Members of Congress. 

A petition is now being circulated, which 
I have signed, calling upon the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House to make in order the 
immediate consideration of the repeal of that 
provision of the law which includes Members 
of Congress. 

It is my hope that action on this matter 
may be shortly had by the House, and it is 
my honest judgment that the vast majority 
of the Members of Congress stand ready to 
repeal the law as it relates to them. 

For the foregoing reasons it necessarily 
follows that I am not interested in qualifying 
under the act, nor do I intend to qualify. On 
the contrary, I am doing my utmost to speed 
the repeal of the provision herein referred to. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH R. BRYSON. 





The People of Puerto Rico Request the 
Removal of Governor Tugwell 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
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resolution approved at a mass convention 
held by the Coalition parties of Puerto 
Rico, representing the majority of the 
people of Puerto Rico, requesting the re- 
moval of Gov. Rexford Guy Tugwell, of 
Puerto Rico: 


Whereas the President of the United States, 
the position of Governor of Puerto Rico 
being vacant, sent to the Federal Senate the 
name of Rexford Guy Tugwell to fill the posi- 
tion in question; and the presidential desig- 
nation was submitted to the consideration of 
the Committee on Appointments of the 
Senate; 

Whereas contrary to all established prec- 
edents, the Committee on Appointments of 
the Senate ordered the holding of a public 
hearing in order to give all persons inter- 
ested in being heard in regard to the advis- 
ability and justification of the appointment 
of Rexford Guy Tugwell the opportunity to 
appear; 

Whereas before the Committee on Appoint- 
ments and before the Federal Senate, various 
entities made statements showing that Mr. 
Tugwell had contracted in the island pre- 
vious political obligations which incapac- 
itated him to direct the governing of Puerto 
Rico with absolute impartiality; 

Whereas in order to silence the accusations 
made before the Members of the Senate and 
the severe criticism of the press of the United 
States, Mr. Pugwell made definite declarations 
and promises in the sense that his official and 
public acts would be adjusted to the strictest 
impartiality and he would observe standards 
of justice toward all the political parties, thus 
fulfilling the mission o. the Chief Executive 
c: the Island as official representative of the 
President of the United States; 

Whereas the coalition of the Union-Repub- 
lican and Socialist Parties, which represents 
the majority of the Puerto Rican voters, 
which chose the Resident Commissioner by 
a large plurality of votes, and which main- 
taims ideals of firm adhesion to American 
citizenship, believed in good faith the prom- 
ises of Mr. Tugwell and was disposed to co- 
operate freely and loyally in his adminis- 
tration; 

Whereas Governor Tugwell, in violation of 
his promises and in manifest infraction of 
the letter and spirit of the Organic Act, has 
devoted himself from the beginning of his 
official duties to promoting and defending 
the interests of the Popular Party, which is 
a heterogeneous political group, made up, in 
its majority, by elements opposed to the sov- 
ereignty of the United States; 

Whereas the partisan conduct of Governor 
Tugwell is clearly shown in his permitting, 
in the course of the special legislative ses- 
sion called to consider matters of urgent pub- 
lic interest and emergency measures, that is 
legislative, by virtue of his recommendation 
through a message for the purpose, in the 
passing of numberless bills which were not 
to take effect immediately and by the passage 
of which the Popular Party would acquire 
unjustified advantages over other political 
organizations of the country; 

Whereas the coalition would defraud the 
voters of their right and would fail to serve 
the democratic spirit of fair proportional 
representation if it consented to the partisan 
politics of Governor Tugwell, who, ignoring 
the abnormal circumstances of the historic 
moment, departs from the standards observed 
by the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt who 
has established an administrative policy of 
a national nature, for the noble purpose of 
grouping at the side of the Executive all the 
organized forces of public opinion; 

Whereas, to show the disturbing acts of 
Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell to the detri- 
ment of the impartiality which the official 
representative of the President of the United 
States in Puerto Rico should observe in all 
his acts, we allege that Rexford G. Tugwell 


is responsible for the following violations of 
his duties as Governor of Puerto Rico: 

1. He despotically discharged the members 
of the Civil Defense Committee of San Juan, 
citizens of proved loyalty to the Nation and 

ed persons, competent and hon- 
orable, substituting them by citizens of 
suspicious standing on account of their past 
activities hostile to the American Govern- 
ment; 

2. He threatened the people of Puerto Rico 
with declaring martial law as a means to ter- 
rorize the citizens who showed their dis- 
pleasure for his arbitrary attitude in dis- 
charging loyal citizens who formed said civil 
defense committee; 

3. He publicly declared that the protest of 
the people of Puerto Rico would not be 
heard by the President of the United States 
and that no commission which would appear 
in representation of the people of Puerto 
Rico before the.authorities in Washington to 
express said protest would have the oppor- 
tunity to be heard, trying to create in public 
opinion lack of confidence in the national 
Chief Executive; 

4. Notwithstanding the fact that Governor 
Rexford G. Tugwell had published his recog- 
nition of the merits, impartiality, and recti- 
tude of Colonel Enrique de Orbeta, said Gov- 
ernor, in order to comply with insistent and 
long-standing demands of the Popular Party 
that the said Chief of Police be removed 
from office as a punishment for his noble and 
valiant attitude, shown on repeated occa- 
sions, in defense and protection of public 
peace, allowed, under the pretext of a forced 
leave of absence, that Colonel Enrique de 
Orbeta should cease in the direction of the 
Insular Police of Puerto Rico; 

5. He assisted the Commissioner of Labor, 
Beningno Fernandez Garcia, to promote the 
strike against the sugar industry, having pre- 
vious knowledge that said industry had 
signed a collective agreement with the bona 
fide labor organizations, the same as had 
been done in previous years as a conciliatory 
formula to create industrial peace and very 
especially in these moments of national emer- 
gency; 

6. He protected and encouraged a so-called 
association of laborers (C. G. T.) of com- 
munistic origin and characteristics, so that 
this organization might be an efficient in- 
strument for creating such unrest in indus- 
try by furnishing officials of the Government 
of Puerto Rico to disseminate among the 
workmen the propaganda that said strike 
was a strike protected and encouraged by the 
Government and the police; 

7. He allowed the colonel of the police to 
send a circular to all police headquarters in- 
structing the members of said body not to 
make any show of force and to remain pas- 
sive and indifferent in the face of any act 
done by the strikers, which caused innumer- 
able violations of the laws protecting labor 
and of those protecting private property; 
encounters between workmen and employers 
were caused. which resulted in dead and in- 
jured, through the complacence, indifference, 
and inertia of the police; 

8. After having conversed with the Com- 
missioner of Labor Benigno Fernandez Gar- 
cia and the president of the communist or- 
ganization which was upholding the move- 
ment of disunion, he cabled Monsefior Haas 
to come to Puerto Rico in representation of 
the National Labor Relations Board, en- 
couraging by said attitude the ungoverned 
passions of the agitators who immediately 
preached the advisability of intensifying the 
disturbance, giving the impression that the 
Federal Government also was interested in 
the continuation of that situation; 


9. He declared to the press that the Com- 
munists’ demand was fair and reasonable, 
with these words strengthening and encourag- 
ing the continuation of the turbulent acts 
in the cane districts; 
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10. Against all administrative ethics and 
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created by the president of 
Governor of Puerto Rico. 

12. He appointed to membership on the 
minimum-wage board seven prominent lead- 
ers of the Popular Party and two affiliated 
with the Unification, leaving without repre- 
sentation on said board the Federacién 
Puertorriquefia del Trabajo, a bona fide or- 
ganization which signed the collective agree- 
ment, and also the chamber of commerce, a 
responsible civic entity which has for a long 
time represented commercial interests in 
Puerto Rico, making known by said appoint- 
ment distaste and hatred toward the ma- 
jority of the people of Puerto Rico and at the 
same time showing his incapacity by having 
appointed said persons without previous 
study in each case but solely‘on account of 
the pressure exerted by the president of the 
senate, Luis Mufioz Marin. 

13. Representation has been given on said 
minimum-wage board to the organization 
called’ Confederacién General de Trabaja- 
dores, that is, the organization which agi- 
tated the disturbance against the sugar in- 
dustry in spite of the fact that the chief of 
police had declared publicly that only 11,000 
workmen were on strike out of the 100,000 
workmen employed in the sugar industry in 
Puerto Rico. 

14. He has prevented the board of trustees 
of the University of Puerto Rico from ac- 
cepting his resignation of the office of chan- 
celor, trying to keep the position vacant with 
the deliberate intention of holding it later. 

15. He permitted the Commissioner of 
Labor, Benign Fernandez Garcia, to agitate 
the strike against the sugar industry and 
government officials to make propaganda so 
that the workmen would repudiate the collec- 
tive agreement signed by the traditional and 
bona fide organization, as a contribution to 
industrial peace and national defense: Now, 
therefore, 

The special convention of the local com- 
mittees of the coalition, with the additional 
votes of the territorial committees, repre- 
sentatives and senators, and mayors of the 
coalition, resolves: 

1. To declare that the stay of Rexford G. 
Tugwell in the high position of Governor of 
Puerto Rico is contrary to the general inter- 
ests of the island, to the peace and prosperity 
of the people of Puerto Rico, and to the 
prestige of the United States; and it retards 
the urgent need of keeping intact the unity 
of the Puerto Rican family, indispensable to 
the effort of working without rest in the de- 
fense of American democracy. 

2. The coalition further declares that it will 
not be an accomplice in the administrative 
policies of Governor Rexford Guy Tugwell; 
and it also declares that it denies its assist- 
ance to such a combination of political.and 
administrative forces directed solely toward 
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creating benefits for one political party to the 
detriment of the general interest of the 
country. 

8. To instruct the coalitionist representa- 
tives and senators to cooperate in 
out this resolution, obeying strictly the man- 
date of this assembly and of the legislative 
caucuses. 

4. To pledge all the forces and activities 
of the coalition to asking for and obtain- 
ing the help of all men of good will in Puerto 
Rico in order to obtain the most prompt re- 
moval of Governor Rexford G. Tugwell from 
his position as Governor and to restore to 
Puerto Rico a government of peace and order 
where the constitutional guaranties of all cit- 
izens are respected. 

5. A copy of this resolution shall be sent 
immediately to the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico to the United States, for the 
proper purposes, and additional copies shall 
be sent to the press of Puerto Rico for gen- 
eral information, 





The War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following speech de- 
livered by me, recorded, and broadcast 
over station WBT, Charlotte, N. C., on 
February 12, 1942: 


“That this Nation under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

On today the anniversary of the birth of 
President Lincoln, these words of his are 
most appropriate, for our Nation is engaged 
in a conflict and a war which is the greatest 
war in history. It has only been a few days 
over 2 months since that tragic day in De- 
cember when @ cruel and treacherous na- 
tion, without cause or without a declaration 
of war, attacked the possession of the United 
States killing its soldiers, sailors, and citi- 
zens, and destroying the property of its citi- 
zens as well as the property of the Govern- 
ment. 

We are just on the threshold of this war, 
and yet, in this short space of time much 
has happened—much of which cannot be 
looked upon with satisfaction. The base at 
Pearl Harbor was practically destroyed, many 
naval vessels were seriously damaged, and a 
few sunk. Our materials and equipment 
were destroyed, and our merchant ships have 
been sunk. In the Philippines all the islands 
with the exception of one Peninsula has 
fallen into the hands of the enemy. On the 
other hand, Pearl Harbor brought a unity of 
the entire Nation and in the corner of the 
island of Luzon, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and his American and Philippine troops are 
holding the Japs at bay although outnum- 
bered 10 to 1. This brave and great fight of 
General MacArthur and his men has never 
been surpassed in the annals of American 
history. Their valor and patriotism are shin- 
ing examples that this Nation is resolved that 
free government shall not perish from the 
earth. We are thankful for this unified ac- 
tion in this Nation and also are we pleased 
that the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
are as a unit in this fight against the dic- 
tator nations. Secretary Hull and Under 
Secretary Welles should ever have our grati- 


tude for their untiring efforts to bring about 
this unity and make of the South American 
republics our Allies in this war. 

In the last 60 days the Congress has been 
exceedingly busy. Much legislation has been 
passed affecting all the people of the Nation. 
Time will not permit me to go into details 
or to mention many of the bills that have 
become laws. The one object in view in the 
passage of this legislation is to grant to the 
Government that power and give to it the 


appropriations that are necessary to bring 
about final and complete victory. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


We might say that the national-defense 
effort of the United States did not really 
begin in earnest until after President Roose- 
velt’s address to the Congress in 1940, and 
so the great proportion of the national-de- 
fense efforts commenced, or started, in the 
fiscal year in 1941, commencing on July 1, 
1941, and closing on the last day of June 
1943, which is the end of the fiscal year 1943. 
The estimated expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for all purposes directly connected with 
the national defense and with the war effort 
are as follows: 


Fiscal year 1941 (starting July 
1, 1940, and ending June 
30, 1941 (actual expendi- 


Fiscal year 1942 (starting 

July 1, 1941, and ending 

June 30, 1942) (estimated 

expenditures) ...........- 23, 997, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1943 (to start 

July 1, 1942, and to end 

June 30, 1943) (estimated 

expenditures) -........... 53, 000, 000, 000 


Total estimated ex- 

penditures for the 3- 
year period.....___- 83, 000, 000, 000 
You must keep in mind that expenditures 
mean money actually drawn out of the 
Treasury in payment of bills for services, 
material, supplies, etc., distinguished from 
appropriations or authorizations for such 
purposes. While appropriations and authori- 
zations run at a higher figure than actual or 
estimated expenditures, the true measure of 
the amount of money that will have to be 
raised by taxation and borrowing is the sum 

that is expressed by the expenditure data. 

Based upon the figures which I have just 
stated, it is estimated that the national debt 
of the United States will reach a total of 
$70,000,000,000 by July 1 next, that a year 
from that date, or July 1, 1943, the national 
debt will rise to $110,000,000,000. To meet 
the expenditure of $53,000,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year it is estimated to be Mecessary to 
raise about 40 percent of the sum by taxes 

and 60 percent by borrowing. 


In order to give sanction to these expendi- 
tures and place the executive branch of the 
Government in a position to make these ex- 
penditures and to place all the orders neces- 
sary for every phase of national defense— 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, lend- 
lease, housing, and the many other supple- 
mental activities contributing directly to the 
war effort, the Congress has promptly and 
ungrudgingly voted every dollar requested to 
prosecute the war. Congress had voted ap- 
propriations and authorizations, during the 
period July 1, 1940, to January 1, 1942, in the 
sum of approximately $72,000,000,000. This 
amount was allocated as follows: 


SE IE EI $32, 000, 000, 000 
ei icidinecchinhasibadenimscdctnsstnitinnletinines 22, 000, 000, 000 
I non cssidackdn-ts ecg adtntataainani 13, 000, 000, 000 

Maritime Commission and 
EE srectiettien eaninnirgimeimmeinth 5, 000, 000, 000 
cin digmninitdniamiend 72, 000, 000, 000 


Since the Congress convened on the 5th 
day of January, additional appropriations 
have been made ao that now the total ap- 
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propriations and authorizations will run well 
over $100,000,000,000. It must be remem< 
bered that this huge sum covers orders for 
defense articles and other war expenses that 
will not occur in some cases until after the 
fiscal year 1943. For example the cost of a 
two-ocean Navy is included in it and some 
of those vessels will not be delivered and 
completely paid for until 1944 and 1945. 
Therefore, in discussion of expenditures and 
appropriations and authorizaticns, clear dis- 
tinction should be drawn so as not to confuse 
the two. They are not synonymous—the one 
is the grant of Congress to the Executive to 
spend the money and the other is the ex- 
penditure of the money under the grant. 
The appropriation is the prerequisite au- 
thority and the expenditure is the transla- 
tion of that prerequisite into actual accom- 
plishment that results in drawing money out 
of the Treasury. 

Now the question is asked, where will we 
get the money? These enormous expendi- 
tures can only be met in two ways—by bor- 
rowing and by taxes. In addition to the war 
expenditures of the Government, there are 
the ordinary expenditures of the Government, 
therefore, the total expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1943 will be slightly over 59 bil- 
lions, or we might say 60 billions. It is pro- 
posed then to raise 25 billions of this amount 
from taxes and 35 billions by borrowing. The 
net receipts of the Government from taxes 
and all sources is approximately 17 billions, 
we are, therefore, having to raise 8 billions 
more. This is an enormous sum of money 
and every citizen of the United States will 
realize the amount of taxes that he or she 
will have to pay It is my opinion that 
there should be a reduction, or a retrench- 
ment, in expenditures for what is known as 
the ordinary expenditures of the Government. 
I am firmly convinced that at least one 
billion and possibly two billions, can be 
eliminated from the cost of the operation of 
the Government. I am also convinced that 
there should be a more careful supervision 
by the proper departments of war defense 
expenditures, thereby saving quite an amount 
of money. 

All this expenditure, all these taxes, that 
are raised, we must remember is for one 
purpose and one purpose alone. Whatever 
sacrifices that are made by each and every 
citizen of the Nation looks toward that same 
thing. We can expect that many luxuries 
that we have been used to and that even 
many of those things that we call necessities 
will have to be done without. We will be 
inconvenienced but it is your duty and my 
duty to remember that we are making these 
sacrifices and paying these taxes for one 
purpose, and that purpose only is to bring 
the United States a full and complete victory 
in order that these institutions of ours can 
be maintained, that our freedom can be pre- 
served, and that free government shall not 
perish from the earth. 





Our Emancipation Proclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp 
the speech I delivered over the facilities 
of the National Broadcasting Co. red 
network on the evening of Thursday, 
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February 12, 1942, on the anniversary of 
the birth of Abraham Lincoln, 


We honor ourselves today as we observe 
the anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the uncommon commoner, great emanci- 
pator, recognized savior of our Nation. 

His rugged, honest, steadfast perseverance 
and staunch Americanism still stand as 
examples and as objectives which the Nation 
collectively, and all of us as individuals, do 
well to try to emulate. 

Unwavering in his loyalty to the funda- 
mentals of the American Government, his 
genuine respect for the Constitution, his 
great concern for the common people and 
for the destiny of the Republic itself, ended 
only with his death. He passed on to us the 
burden of the responsibility from which he 
was relieved by an assassin. 

Trapped between two hostile oceans, the 
overwhelming problems of the world at our 
shores, we face in this hour a crisis greater 
than Lincoln ever met. We have no right, 
however, to lose what he and those who 
sacrificed and died for it made possible for 
us to enjoy. 

In our indifference, conceit, and compla- 
cence we have not vet half comprehended the 
peril which confronts us nor realized that a 
catastrophe such as the world has never ex- 
perienced threatens to destroy us, to obliterate 
all we have, all we have been and have hoped 
to be. 

It is high time we understood that were 
Lincoln here today he might well be heard 
to say again: 

“The fiery trial through which we pass will 
light us down in honor or dishonor to the 
latest generation. We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last, best hope of earth.” 

He would have made the people realize 
that the slogan “America self-contained” is 
as dead as the bullrushes around little Moses, 
that independence does not mean isolation, 
that as a policy isolation is as meaningless 
as the mumblings of a moron. He would 
have made us see that our real hope of vic- 
tory lies in our ability to comprehend the 
fact that there is not a day, an hour, or a 
minute to be lost; that it is our fight; that 
each and every American must plunge into 
the fight on the home front and everywhere 
with everything he has—not tomorrow or 
next week, but today—this minute. 

We are engaged today in a great civil war, 
again testing whether any nation conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal can long 
endure. This is the first world-wide civil 
war the world has ever known. It is not 
a fratricidal war, nor a battle over territories 
or trade, but a war of ideas. Hitler proposes 
& world in which only the slave drivers shall 
be free. We are fighting for a worid in which 
there shall be no slaves. 

We do not seem to realize and are slow 
to comprehend that never before have the 
ideas that democracy is finished, that in- 
dividual life is valueless, that dictatorship 
affords a superior system of government, been 
sO aggressively promoted. Never have their 
supporters been so thoroughly organized and 
armed for the fight, with the power to act 
on such a world scale. We are too con- 
ceited, too self-sufficient in our own estima- 
tion, and too unconcerned in our own be- 
half. Therein is found the beginning of 
the end. 

Licked to a standstill on paper, we do not 
know it. The greatest issue that has ever 
confronted civilization has now been joined; 
the inescapable struggle of all time, a strug- 
gle to a finish which some of us have had the 
timerity to foresee as unavoidable, has now 
begun in earnest. 

A world conspiracy of all the basest, foul- 
est, most wicked, antichristian criminals in 
history, saturated with a crazy determination 


to crush our civilization, threatens to stop all 
human progress, destroy the work of centu- 
ries, and establish a new order over our dead 
bodies. 

Still the American people do not realize 
their peril. They do not appreciate the fact 
that the most serious and fateful hour that 
has ever confronted civilization has struck. 
This is a total war, a war to the finish. We do 
not need to get hysterical. We have, how- 
ever, a right to be thoroughly scared by what 
has happened and is ha 3 te all 
we can do now, it is true tonight that it might 
be too little as well as too late. 

All masks have been dropped, all doubts 
have vanished, real values stand at last re- 
vealed. Against the hoardes of the Hun and 
their vassals, the Italians and the treacher- 
ous Japanese, we, the American people, after 
attack, have entered a war to defend our 
lives, our liberties, and our very existence as 
an independent Nation. 

Shall this freedom of speech and thought 
and action in which we have indulged, which 
we have enjoyed, be guaranteed, perpetuated, 
or surrendered? There can be but one an- 
swer. 

There is no power on earth that could have 
prevented, avoided, or averted this final trial, 
this ultimate test of the strength of all those 
things for which Christianity and free men 
stand as against the totalitarian and anti- 
christ doctrines of those who have undertaken 
to enslave us. 

Ours has been and is a place and a posi- 
tion carved out for us and marked by fate 
for tragic sorrow and for undying honor. 
This struggle between right and wrong is as 
old as the beginning of things. It is never- 
ending. 

This fight which will be grim and long, 
and entirely ruthless, and bloody, and dirty, 
will bring us grief, heartaches, disappoint- 
ment, and disaster unending. 

It will cost us the loss of lives we prize 
beyond all treasure, lead us down into the 
valley of the shadow of enormous and ter- 
rible suffering, endanger all we hold sacred 
and dear and prize the most. There can be 
no turning back; there shall not be. 

So, today, as we are attacked by the most 
wicked, crazy, ruthless aggressors the world 
thas ever seen, there can be but one answer 
to them and all that for which they stand. 
We shall not submit! We will not permit, 
we will not accept this Nazi shape of things 
to come. We cannot do it. and live. 


“We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
that Shakespeare spoke; 
The faith and morals hold which Milton 
held.” 


We go forward to emancipate ourselves, to 
meet and to determine our destiny. 

Winston Churchill voiced the spirit of our 
determination when he said: 

“We shall goon tothe end; * * * we 
shall fight on the seas and oceans; * * #* 
we shaill- fight on the landing grounds; we 
shall fight in the fields and in the streets; 
we shall fight in the hills. We shall never 
surrender.” 

We have come to the test of what America 
means to us as individuals, to the try-out 
of all the boasts we have made, to the proof 
of all that we think and say we are. 

Every belief in the blessings of the free- 
dcm we Americans have enjoyed, every con- 
fidence found in that independence that has 
been taught to and inculcated in the succed- 
ing generations of school boys and girls for 
150 years is put to the acid test of a war to 
destroy them. 

The people, and they alone, can emancipate 
themselves. 

Every spark of inventive genius, eyery in- 
heritance of the pioneering spirit, every 
native skill, all those things that have 
helped to make this country what it is, 
every faith we hold, every liberty we cherish, 
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all that we are or ever hope to be calls us 
into action to defend our own. 

We face stark realities such as our fathers 
faced, greater in magnitude and potential 
danger to us than those they mastered, in 
a test more severe than has been before met 
in our day or by any generation. The fate of 
the civilized world is in the balance. We 
hold it in our hands. The scales tremble; 
they are weighted against us. The respon- 
sibility is ours. We cannot evade, we will 
not avoid it. 

We accept and appreciate the terrible peril 
that confronts us, welcome the opportunity 
to meet and overcome it and to show the 
world the stuff of which we are made. The 
fiber will hold. 


“The colors have not faded, nor has rot 
Weakened the fabric of our ancient might. 
Through centuries our forefathers have 


givettas tine justice with a jealous pride. 

We are the heirs of those whose deeds were 
lauded: 

Do we disgrace them? Let the world decide.” 


Freedom and liberty and equality under 
the law and our standards of living are worth 
the cost, whatever the price we may be called 
upon to pay in sweat or blood or treasure to 
win this war, else civilization is an empty 
dream and all the efforts of our forebears and 
ourselves are but a tale that is told. 

In this realization and in our determina- 
tion lies the only hope of our 
It is the will for the preservation of freedom 
which motivates us today. It is felt the world 
over among those who love liberty. It is that 
will and that determination, which the Japs 
and the Nazis underestimate, which they 
must meet, to which they finally shall yield 
in unconditional surrender. 

Against the aggressor hordes that affront 
and confront us we have— 


“* © * set up our banners. We are not 
Ashamed to show the cause for which we 
fight. 
* + ” e * 
“We are full slow to rouse; and deaf and blind 
To danger till the day is almost lost; 
Then, as one man, welded in heart and mind, 
We fight to victory, and scorn the cost. 
There is no foe we have not dared to meet, 
And none we will not face—except defeat.” 


Today we proclaim our determination to 
emancipate ourselves, to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, to 
preserve and conserve all of those teed 
liberties and freedoms for which it stands and 
shall forever stand; to save, safeguard, and 
transmit to posterity the democratic form of 
government that is ours, its principles of 
justice, freedom, and equality. To this end 
we dedicate ourselves, the undivided genius 
of our people, all we hold dear and sacred, 
with one duty, one desire, and an unbeatable 
determination to win this war. 

Let us, then, remember Lincoln as the 
mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, impel us to undertake to make 
his dream come true, to the end that this 
Nation under God shall not perish from the 
earth. 

So, and so only, shall we emancipate our- 
selves. So, and so only, shall we save 
civilization. 

“The high crusade whereon we have em- 
barked calls forth the free 

In hosts, with spears and flaunting flags 
arrayed; 

Not for one dragon’s end, one victory, 

One last great war, but to unending war 

Without, within, till God's white torch 


supreme 
Melts the last chain; and the last dungeon 
door 
Swings slowly wide to the triumphant 
dream.” 








Slovak Loyalty to Our President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention to the loyalty of the Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America. It is 
the largest organization of its kind in 
existence, with a membership of over 
1,000,000 Americans of Slovak descent. 
The membership consists of all the 
Slovak Catholic fraternal organizations 
as well as Slovak Catholic church groups 
throughout America. The president of 
this organization is the Honorable John 
J. Baker, of Pittsburgh, Pa., with whom I 
had the pleasure to serve in the Penn- 
sylvania State Legislature from 1935 to 
1939. Mr. Baker is still a member of 
that body, having just completed his 
fourth consecutive term. Johnny Baker, 
as he is known by everyone, is not only 
a representative Slav but a patriotic, 
100-percent American. As part of my 
remarks, I want to include the letter 
sent to the President by the Slovak Cath- 
olic Federation of America, pledging 
loyalty and wholehearted support to the 
President and this administration in its 
present policies; and, also, the response 
from the White House: 


SLovak CATHOLIC 
FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 21, 1941. 
Hon, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PresIpENT: The Siovak Catho- 
lic Federation of America, composed of. true, 
loyal American citizens of Slovak ancestry— 
Americans, first, last, and always—stand 100 
percent behind you with our wholehearted 
support in these critical times and are ready 
to sacrifice our lives for that democracy, for 
that freedom which we cherish and which is 
being endangered. 

May the Almighty God grant you frealth 
and energy and guide you in your efforts to 
bring peace—-a just peace—and happiness to 
all mankind. 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN J. BAKER. 


THE WHITE House, 
Washington, December 26, 1941. 
JOHN J. BAKER, Esq., 
Slovak Catholic Federation of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

My Dear Mr. Baker: The President has re- 
ceived your fine letter and he wishes me to 
convey his deep appreciation of the patriotic 
support which you and the members of your 
organization so generously pledge. It is ex- 
tremely heartening to the President, in car- 
rying out the wiil of the American people, 
to receive the voluntary assurances that the 
country stands as one man in its determina- 
tion to spare no effort and to assume every 
sacrifice necessary to a successful outcome. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. H. McINTYRE, 
Secretary to the President. 
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Labor Relations, Taxation, and the 
Defense Problem . 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the tragic events of recent weeks, 
that which Dr. Joseph Walter Bingham 
wrote to Mr. W. W. Chapin, the publisher 
of the Argonaut, a letter which was later 
printed by permission of its author in 
that widely read western publication 
under the caption of Labor Relations, 
Taxation, and the Defense Problem, has 
taken on a new interest. Because of the 
prophetic nature of that which he has 
written, excellently expressed, and thor- 
oughly thought through as his comments 
were, I am sure that the membership of 
this legislative body would profit greatly 
from a careful review of that which his 
pen has recorded. 

As is already well known to the mem- 
berships of the House of Representatives, 
Dr. Joseph Walter Bingham, a member 
of the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity law faculty since 1907, is recognized 
as a keen analyst of political, economic, 
and social problems, a scholiast famed 
in academic circles as the forerunner of 
the American Realistic School of Legal 
Philosophy. Since anything that he gives 
expression to, in writing or otherwise, is 
well worthy of the serious consideration 
of the well-informed, wherever they may 
be found, I ask the unanimous consent of 
the membership of this body that Dr. 
Bingham’s letter to which I have re- 
ferred may be spread upon the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter referred to follows: 

LaBor RELATIONS, TAXATION, AND THE DEFENSE 
PROBLEM 
(By Joseph Walter Bingham) 
I. LABOR RELATIONS 

As you know, I am an advocate of collec- 
tive bargaining and I believe that labor or- 
ganizations have been of great benefit not 
only to the cause of labor, but also to society 
in general. Nevertheless I am sure that to- 
day certain phases of organized labor present 
as great a menace to good government and 
particularly to our democracy, and even to 
our national safety, as we ever have faced. 
I do not mean to imply that labor unions 
should be abolished or that essentially they 
have become enemies of the public; nor do 
I believe that the evils of the present labor 
situation are peculiar to labor. Indeed these 
evils have been characteristic of business 
and economic life in general almost through- 
out our history. The goon squads of labor 
are crude analogues of the strong-arm squads 
(including private police and “deputy 
sheriffs”) and provocative spies used by em- 
ployers throughout the history of strikes to 
beat up and on occasion shoot down the 
picketing workers; and the racketeering ex- 
actions of labor organizations are copies 
from the similar racketeering against the 
public interest which has disgraced American 
business, particularly in its financial phases, 
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throughout our history. Indeed there are 


trades in many localities and the 
notorious combinations headed by the boss 
of the teamsters’ union in Seattle. The most 
important accomplishment of the New Deal 
which has had my enthusiastic approva)] is 
its successful fight against the antisocial 
racketeering of leading American business 
interests—especially financial interests. It 
is a sad commentary on the political and 
social intelligence of our businessmen and 
lawyers—the great majority of whom are 
honest, public-spirited citizens—that thev 
opposed bitterly almost en masse these tc- 
forms. In a long life of professional study 
of politics and government I have noted that 
the great majority of honest businessmen 
almost always vote for corrupt government 
and against elimination of vicious business 
practices. It is one of the marvels of democ- 
racy that this should be so. I could give 
you illustration after illustration, but the 
public record is so and unmistakable 
to any intelligent, unprejudiced observer 
without blinders, that illustrations should 
seem trite and unnecessary. 

We read and conveniently forget the ex- 
cellent journalistic reports of Ida Tarbell, 
Lord Bryce, and Lincoln Steffens, the fac- 
tual reports and the realistic fiction of Dick- 
ens and of Mark Twain; the historical rec- 
ords of post-Civil War continuous intolerant, 
corrupt business control in Washington, with 
its occasional public eruptions, of which Tea 
Pot Dome is a late example; and the carpet 
bag regime of Northern businessmen over 
the prostrate South. These are only a few 
samples of the pervasive vice of racketeer- 
ing within and without the law 

Now, with disaster threatening, I can find 
little support among leading businessmen 
for an intelligent constructive policy on the 
labor problem. They seem to have enthusi- 
asm only for such futile things as (1) the 
deportation of Harry Bridges; (2) the demo- 
tion of Madam Perkins; (3) the discrediting 
of the President and diminution through 
any means of his popular support; (4) sabo- 
tage against the Wagner Act and attem~‘s 
to shackle labor unions in any way .~-d 
every way-——even by practices which ethically 
are indistinguishable from those for which 
they violently condemn the Communists. 
King Canute sitting on the beach and order- 
ing the tides to desist, and the witch doctors 
with their incantations and demand of hu- 
man sacrifices, had nothing on these twen- 
tieth century dispensers of political wisdom. 

Four years ago I suggested to certain of the 
President’s advisers that there were two most 
important problems which urgently demand- 
ed the President’s attention and leadership. 
Indeed the ultimate success of his adminis- 
tration and his reputation as a statesman in 
history depended upon a prompt and vigorous 
insistence on a constructive solution of these 
problems. One was the labor-relations prob- 
lem and the other was that of taxation. The 
labor problem, I think he understands. The 
taxation problem, he does not, but the neces- 
sities of the situation are sufficiently obvious 
and the optimum solution is a matter for 
technical experts. In either case the Presi- 
dent’s function is political and social leader- 
ship. Especially on the labor problem he 
is the only person in the country who can 
provide the effective leadership which will 
bring a prompt solution and salvation from 
the social disasters which otherwise inevitably 
will befall us. The President did make one 
slight gesture toward solution of the labor 
problem—an effort to reconcile the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the American 
Federation of Labor—but he did not carry 
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through with persistent eff oh sev- 
eral times since he has indicated that he has 
it in mind to do so oe the war crashed 
down on us and now he and the country are 
suffering for failure to solve the labor prob- 
lem years ago. The political and social situa- 
tion now is much more difficult. There is 
the complication of keeping the public ~ 
hind the administration’s foreign policies an 
main united efficiency in our mae 
for national defense. Nevertheless, the prob- 
lem still cries for definite constructive solu- 
tion and, in spite of the increased political 
dangers, I believe that it is essential to the 
salvation, not merely of democracy, but of 
decent government in the United States, that 
the President formulate a sound policy of 
decisive settlement of the labor-union prob- 
lems and lead public opinion to writing 
that solution promptly into law. 

Parenthetically I might say that I appre- 
ciate the reasons which have deterred the 
President from taking the lead sooner. First 
there was the necessity of education of the 
businessmen to the facts of the labor prob- 
lem. This has been accomplished in large 
measure. Today the great majority of busi- 
nessmen are aware of labor’s wrongs and of 
the legitimate (as well as illegitimate) fea- 
tures of the union cause. They are willing to 
accept collective bargaining. They are willing 
to concede fair play to the unions, but they 
demand peace and fair play for themselves. 
The President has been embarrassed, how- 
ever, by the consideration that there persist 
powerful irreconcilable enemies of the Presi- 
dent, watching constantly for a chance to de- 
stroy him at whatever price to the country 
and its vital interests. The President has had 
bitter experiences trying to cooperate with 
these vicious elements in business, and he 
does not care to trust them again Knowing 
that the great bulk of his support is from the 
lower 80 percent cf the population in indi- 
vidual income rating, including, of course, 
labor, he has hesitated to take a decisive step 
which would immediately throw into violent 
opposition almosi every labor leader in the 
country. He could not trust businessmen to 
rally to the support of his constructive policy. 
Rather they wou'd join the opposition in the 
joyous assurance that now they had that 
so-and-so where they had wanted to find him. 
This was not a mere matter of reelection or 
no reelection. Every President can be effective 
or ineffective in the proportion that he has 
political power, and this means support— 
generally popular support—for his proposals 
and action. If he loses the necessary support, 
his administration fails. He might as well 
resign Roosevelt has been able to carry 
through measures which in some cases the 
majority of his fellow party members in Con- 
gress would oppose if left to their individual 
opinions, because of his great political 
strength with the people. Many a congres- 
sional vote has been motivated by the knowl- 
edge that to oppose the President would be to 
commit political suicide. I appreciate these 
strong political reasons which have delayed 
the President’s decisive action on the labor 
problem, but nevertheless I think that he 
meade a mistake, and almost a fatal mistake, 
in not risking his political prestige on a bold 
constructive plan for a permanent outline 
solution of the labor problem based on the 
following points: 

(1) Collective bargaining has ccme to stay. 
It now is an established item of our social 
and legal structure and is accepted by all in- 
telligent, public spirited businessmen. They 
no longer desire to oppose, to destroy, to 
hamper labor organization. They desire 
peaceful ccoperation. Labor has won its 
fight. Now it is time to consolidate its gains 
and at the same time eradicate from labor 
organizations and from all business as well 
certain vicious elements and practices which 
are great dangers to laboring men as well as 
to all other citizens, to our democracy, to our 


national safety, and indeed to orderly decent 
t itself. 


about a labor union which should put it 
above the Government of the country and 
the public interest and make it immune from 
those safeguards of legal regulation to which 
every other organization affected with a 
public interest is subject. 

(3) In the labor-union situation today 
there are certain vicious elements which are 
wholly indefensible and which threaten the 
very founda .ions of our democracy and our 
social order. Public interest demands that 
they be eradicated at once, because they are 
effective clogs upon our progress toward 
prosperity, the general well-being of the 
people, good government, and national 
safety. Let us catalog these evils. 

(a) Some important unions and the locals 
of others are controlled by racketeering, un- 
scrupulous bosses who grow wealthy from 
dues and initiation fees paid by workmen 
and from exactions from others as a price 
of labor peace. Some of these bosses have 
criminal records. In some cities there is a 
definite tie-up between union leaders and 
the criminal underworld. The prosecutions 
in New York and in Chicago and the news- 
paper crusade of Westbrook Pegler (which I 
consider one of the three most important 
efforts for governmental reform in the 
country today) will illustrate this point. 
The situation and its seriousness—its threat 
of spreading social and political corruption 
and of ultimate racketeer government of the 
Huey Long type, or worse—is a matter of 
public record and obvious political trend. 

(b) Some important unions in their policies 
are largely devoted to racketeering. In the 
matter of initiation fees and work licenses 
they prey on the workmen themselves. Wit- 
ness the recent scandals of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on defense construction 
projects. Furthermore, in monopolizing 
work for present members, in restricting the 
membership, especially in skilled trades, and 
thus avoiding competition, they unwisely 
work for their own pockets and against the 
public interest. Ultimately they cause dis- 
astrous calamities, e. g., by delaying necessary 
expansion of production in case of rapid in- 
creases in demand for labor and, in times like 
the present, also jeopardizing the public 
safety. Furthermore, in retarding for their 
own immediate, small, selfish gain, the use 
of machinery and inventions and the benefits 
to the public which should rapidly result 
from their use, unions pervert their power to 
racketeer against the public interest, just as 
Al Capone used similar tactics to force his 
gocds and services on the businessmen of 
Chicago. Some powerful unions further 
racketeer by insisting on the employment at 
high pay of incompetents or of unnecessary 
stand-by men or of dummy employees— 
against the public interest, and by methods 
and for objectives indistinguishable ethically 
from those of underworld racketeers. In 
some of their racketeering, unions work in 
alliance with business interests—manufac- 
turers and contractors. Witness the build- 
ing-trades barriers to cheap housing, includ- 
ing trick legislation in some cases. Thurman 
Arnold, whose work is a second of the most 
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public and a tions and helpful legis- 
lation from Instead he is getting 
‘discouraging opposi on all sides and ap- 


Labor, and the incidental tactics of the 
mutual cutthroat jurisdictional strike, with 
the helpless employer of goodwill and the 
public interest innocent sufferers. There are 
also the older similar jurisdictional scrabbles 
between various craft unions of the American 


They are indistinguishable ethically from 
the gang wars of the underworld. 

(d) There are the racketeering organizers 
of unnecessary unions, the ambitious would- 
be bosses and commission men. There are 
the stupid, suspicious, unreasonable, and 
arrogant leaders and traveling agents. There 
are the conservative, job-holding, politician- 
minded officers, unwilling to take action 
against manifest abuses for fear of losing 
prestige and salaries. There are the out- 
rageous constitutions and restrictions and 
tyrannies which prevent democratic control 
of local and national unions and reforms 
of abuses and deliver helpless workmen into 
the tyrannical power of selfish racketeering 
officers and bosses, and there are the inde- 
fensible controls and penalties against work- 
ers who dare to rebel and who do not conform 
to the ukases of the organization or its boss. 
Again I cite Westbrook Pegler and the crimi- 
nal records—especially those of the New York 
and Chicago prosecutions. 

(4) Unions have justified themselves as 
essential means for workmen to obtain fair 
play in the matter of safe and healthful 
working conditions, fair wages and treat- 
ment, security of position, freedom from un- 
just discriminations. Labor in some cases 
may even aid management with a competent 
voice in the conduct of the business in the 
profits of which employer and workers mutu- 
ally are interested. On this last point I cite 
the experience of the clothing industry and 
of the Paraffine Cos. Nevertheless there are 
limits to the propriety of the action of any 
organization There are proper objectives 
for labor organizations and there are im- 
proper objectives. There are proper methods 
and there are improper methods. Insofar 
as these proper objectives are written into 
law and effective means of accomplishing 
and securing them are furnished through 
governmental processes, the useful scope of 
the activities of labor organizations is 
diminished, and as labor wins more and more 
legal ground and as more and more adequate 
constructive legislation is passed, the pur- 
poses and activities and nature of labor 
unions logically should change accordingly. 

The President should announce a carefully 
devised outline program of legitimate labor 
Objectives and of legitimate methods of at- 
tainment and he should at the same time 
definitely blacklist vicious and improper 
objectives and practices. If he did this and 
demanded public support for putting his pro- 
gram into effective operation through appro- 
priate legislation, I believe that he could win 
the ardent support of 75 percent of the peo- 
ple. Of course, the labor leaders would howl 
against curtailment of their freedom of action 
and particularly of the use of the strike and 
the boycott and the arbitrary control of their 
members; but their position would be utterly 
indefensible. 








secrecy of ballot, as political elections 
now are. Indeed, labor elections have become 
quasi-political and affected with deep public 
interest. 


Il, TAXATION PROBLEM 

The taxation problem, like the labor prob- 
lem, is infinitely complicated by political pres- 
sures, but an intelligent organized drive of 
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continuance, should produce good results at 
an early date. The chaotic condition of our 
tax systems, National, State, and local, is 


from outside the State, or to hamper com- 
petition from outside a town or city with 
private businessmen operating in the city. 
The vicious antichain store taxes are ancther 
flagrant example of these racketeering mis- 
uses of taxation. Then we have the dis- 
graceful use of exemption from income and 
inheritance taxes to attract the wealthy from 
other States. By locating a summer or 
winter “home” in the racketeering State, the 
foreign tourist thus simulates a domicile with 
@ purpose of escaping heavy taxes in the State 
wherein are centered his real important in- 
terests and activities. The great amount of 
litigation growing out of the present chaotic 
system and the dubious questions of consti- 
tutional law which constantly attend a new 
taxing effort by State or Federal authority 
cause heavy expense to public and private 
interests and clog our courts. 

There now are quite a number of progres- 
sive experts who believe that the optimum 
solution of the taxation problem lies in a 
uniform system covering most of the field, 
with the control of the system and the deter- 
mination of the objects and methods and 
details of taxation handed to the Congress. 
The proceeds would then be distributed 
among the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment according to some determined plan. 
This need not involve loss of local control 
over the amounts of taxation income, since 
the rates for particular States and local units 
might be adjusted to cover their demands for 
income beyond the normal proportions, and 
furthermore probably some sorts of taxation 
should be left to the States, subject to con- 
trols against racketeering uses. 

Of course, any such fundamentally novel 
plan would need an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Now is the time for start- 
ing a concerted effort, for without an efficient 
framework for action after these wars are 
over our public finances are in for a period 
of chaos and turmoil which will add greatly 
to the difficulties of avoiding economic 
disaster. 

Ill, THE DEFENSE PROBLEM 


I am heartily behind the President’s con- 
duct of our foreign affairs and his policy of 
aid to the democracies. At no time in the 
history of the world has liberty been safe 
without the support of force. It has been 
won with blood and tears through the 
centuries, and it can be preserved only 
through a constant readiness to sacrifice in 
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President’s 


We, with or without the aid of Britain, 
must maintain control of the seas and of 
the air over the seas. Otherwise we ultimately 


You know my belief in the paramount im- 
portance to our future of peaceful, un- 
trade with the people of the Far 

East. This importance should be evident to 
everyone on the west coast at least. I think 


ernment, and I will not take space to repeat 
here. The menace of the Ja aggres- 
sions is sufficiently in the eye of current 
periodical discussions and there is no doubt, 
I think, of the settled policy of our Govern- 
ment with respect to this menace. Indeed, 
our rapid military preparations in the Pacific 
now are quite satisfactory and although we 
are years slower than we should have been, 
I have little fear of our adequacy in time in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

The Atlantic is our main problem at pres- 
the immediate threat of 
soon as, we, with or with- 
out. the British, can hold them, we should 


particular attacks by Germany and her satel- 
lites. The initiative is of supreme importance. 
Action far in advance gives time for con- 
solidation of gains and adequate preparation 
against recapture. In this jungle world, to 
allow considerations of the murdered prin- 
ciples of the old international law to delay 
us, or to hope for effective opposition to Ger- 
many on the part of France, Spain, or Portu- 
gal—helpless and already convinced as they 
are of ultimate German victory—seems the 
acme of futility. 

The only logical differences between isola- 
tionism and aid to Britain on these matters 
seem to me to be these: If one is an in- 
telligent isolationist, prompt action in these 
directions is all the more imperative and, 
since inevitably isolationism would force us 
from democracy to some sort of military dic- 
tatorship, in the interest of common sense 
efficiency, we should establish that military 
dictatorship at once. Under Roosevelt’s 
policy of aid to Britain, on the other hand, 
we may win through under democratic con- 
trols. 

The isolationists do not trouble me great- 
ly although I am_ convinced that the real 
sparking of their movement comes from Nazi 
and Communistic sources, and certainly their 
arguments are almost word for word repeti- 
tions of Berlin statements, e. g., the German 
White Paper. Of course, 90 percent of the 
America First crowd are loyal Americans. 
They are a heterogeneous mass united only 
by a common opposition to the foreign policy 
of the President. Many are strongly preju- 
diced by pro-German or anti-British senti- 
ments. Many are doctrinaire pacifists, or 
Socialists, or Communists. Many are irrecon- 
cilable Roosevelt haters or professional op- 
ponents of the administration. Some are 
pessimistic appeasers, and the entire organi- 
zation and especially Lindbergh, has allowed 
itself to become a tool of Berlin. Although 
the small number of foreign-dominated Nazis 
and Communists in their midst are a nui- 
sance and should be watched and firmly dealt 
with, these American Firsters will do no seri- 
ous harm—not as much harm as the recal- 
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citrant Republican and Midwestern Demo- 
cratic opponents of the President in Con- 
gress are doing with their consistent delaying 
opposition to needed constructive action in 
cooperation with Britain. The more Hitler 
accomplishes, the stronger will become the 
demand of the American people that he be 
defeated. 

The three most dangerous factors, aside 
from professional Nazis and Communists 
under foreign command, are (1) certain 
powerful business interests which are un- 
sympathetic with the President's policy of 
aid to Britain even at the expense of war 
and perhaps subsequent economic disaster 
to the status of these business interests; (2) 
the elements in the employers’ camp and in 
the labor camps which insist on the warfare 
of managerial dictation versus strikes instead 
of the available means of collective bargain- 
ing and mediation; (3) the brass-hat, un- 
progressive, wasteful, bureaucratic traditions 
and controls in our Army and Navy. 

(1) Of the first of these factors, I will 
speak only to this point: They are American 
representatives of the same forces which were 
chiefly responsible for building up Hitler 
against the magnified imagined dangers of 
Russian communism, which ruined France 
by their pro-Fascist prejudices, which were 
principally responsible for the disastrous, un- 
believably stupid policies of England under 
Baldwin and Chamberlain throughout the 
critical years of the late twenties and the 
early thirties of the present century—the 
policies of disarmament to keep down taxes 
and of appeasement and armament of Ger- 
many to guard against Russia, and in Asia 
of appeasement of Japan as a choice of evils 
against the alternative of Russian penetra- 
tion of China. Because of their bitter an- 
tagonism to the President and their finan- 
cial-and business importance these appease- 
ment-minded are constant men- 
aces to our democracy. They do not believe 
in democracy and some of them have said 
s0 when they have spoken frenkly and -in 
confidence to me or others. Like Lindbergh, 
they believe in government by the “better 
people.” 

(2) The strike and sabotage delays to de- 
fense preparations are serious and much. in 
the public eye. Lamentable as they are, I 
think that they are the least dangerous of the 
three elements which I have cataloged, 
because the public wrath is fast rising and 
the end of the rope is almost reached. The 
President's action in moving the Army into 
the North American plant in California marks 
the change in the tide. Of course, Commu- 
nist and Nazi influences will attempt to pro- 
long the disturbances, but the great mass of 
labor is loyal, and I hope for prompt elimina- 
tion of most of this sort of delay. Men who 
will increase the chances of war for us, delay 
effective armament, and thus make necessary 
the loss of thousands of American lives, in 
order to get a few dollars a week more for 
themselves, soon will be facing the indignant 
massed resentment not only of the boys in 
our armed forces whose lives they are 
jeopardizing but of the whole American 
public. 

In the interest of fairness and of adequate 
understanding of the facts, one should em- 
phasize again that racketeering and other 
Selfish business practices to the detriment 
of the armament program and of national 
safety are not peculiar to the labor side of 
industry. Equally flagrant examples of stub- 
born selfish opposition and of unenlightened 
selfish practices fired by like motives and 
using similar methods, can be cataloged on 
the employer and managerial side. These 
well-to-do citizens richly deserve public lam- 
basting—even more so than the errant poorly 
paid employees because their recalcitrant 
sabotaging, even against justice and the law, 
is a prime cause of the open resentment of 
labor and the consequent eruptions in 
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strikes. Indeed it is an important incident 
in the current shipyard strike in San Fran- 
cisco—which, however, is not caused by poor 
pay. Also it should be repeated again and 
again that both in the labor ranks and 
among the employers the great majority are 
men and women of public spirit, honest pur- 
pose, and good will, and there are many excel- 
lent intelligent leaders on both sides of the 
contest. 

(8) The stubborn opposition of our too 
conservative naval and army Officials to 
needed innovations is our greatest danger. 
Indeed I fear that only serious military dis- 
asters will bring reforms unless the President 
personally steps in and promptly dictates a 
thorough house cleaning. For the Marine 
Corps and for the Navy I have @ high regard. 
The Navy has made some mistakes in stub- 
born insistence on certain elements of de- 
sign and in opposition to the free 
ment of adequate air power; but its mistakes 
have been minor compared to those of the 
Army. Even in the matter of aircraft, the 
Navy has been more alertly progressive than 
the Army. 

Our Army always has been laggard in keep- 
ing step with progress. We never have made 
it a first-rate profession and consequently it 
has not attracted as large a number of first 
class intelligences as has the German 
army—or the French army or even the Brit- 
ish army. I shall not catalogue the short- 
comings of our Army in full I refer to the 
recent public writings and speeches of Con- 
gressman Ross A. Collins of Mississippi who 
is a real authority on the subject. However, 
in my opinion the following steps should be 
dictated at once by the President and not 
left to the dictation of future aisasters. 

(1) It seems to me imperative that there 
should be an active unified command over 
air, naval, and land forces. Of course, legally 
we have such a command in the President, 
but there should be an operative technical 
staff under him with a technical chief of 
staff at its head. The three main divisions, 
each with a large measure of autonomy under 
the defense staff, naturally would be Air, Navy, 
and Army. 

(2) It seems to me simple common sense, 
emphasized by the experience of Germany, of 
France, and of England, and especially by 
the appalling backwardness of our Army in 
the face of patent facts, that no sufficient 
air force ever will be developed until] that 
development is given over to able, young, 
enthusiastic aircraft experts. It is more ab- 
surd to put an Army man or a Navy man 
in charge of this development than it would 
be to put an air man in charge of naval or 
land armament development. Of course the 
Army and the Navy should have their aux- 
iliary air arms, in addition to the cooperation 
of the separate air force, especially the advice 
of its technical staff; but the air force in 
modern warfare has a distinct function apart 
from its auxiliary service to Army or Navy. 
In fact, air power is supreme in modern war- 
fare—a point which neither the Army nor 
the Navy traditionalist will concede. Even 
the British Army and Navy are still taking 
lessons on this point from the Germans in 
Greece and in Crete. We are even more 
stubbornly stupid. 

(3) Emphatic orders should be issued by 
the President for the thorough mechaniza- 
tion of our Army forces on the German 
model. The halfway measures of the Army, 
in its stubborn adherence to certain tradi- 
tions, manifestly anachronistic, should be 
obliterated ruthlessly. 

(4) In all the services a careful, thorough 
check should be made by competent impar- 
tial investigators independent of the partic- 
ular branch of the service, to determine the 
abilities of every officer from colonel or lieu- 
tenant commander up, and a consequent 
ruthless rearrangement of commanding offi- 
cers should be made with the sole purpose of 
wartime eficiency. This probably would 


(5) The purchasing and contracting phases 
of the defense preparations should not be in 
the hands of Army and Navy men. In 
interest of efficiency they should be in 

er 


general direction of the general staff. The 
utter wastefulness of Army expenditures 
been appalling. Neither the purchasing nor 


the legal work of contracting has been done |- 


with the efficient skill necessary in large- 
stale private business. Even in the matter 
of deciding on types of armament—e. g., 
guns or planes—there hes been bungling 
which could have been avoided by constant 
expert advice of civilians who had much more 
complete and advanced technical knowledge. 
The truth is that the Army is not designed 
for business efficiency, and economy, nor for 
technical scientific knowledge, nor for -ex- 
pert legal supervision. Its function is to 
fight, and it should be designed for technical 
efficiency in modern warfare. When it spends 
money it displays no flair for sympathy for 
the taxpayer Its sole objective is to get 
with the funds available what it thinks it 
needs as soon as it can—consistently with 
its own procrastinating idiosyncrasies in de- 
ciding particular problems. 

To prevent misapprehension of my criti- 
cism of the Army command, let me add the 
following. I have many good friends who 
are Army officers, and I have the greatest 
admiration for the fine moral character, the 
loyal devotion to their country and their 
service. and the esprit de corps and discipline 
of our Army officers, and for their great 
efficiency in traditional phases of the service. 
Some of them are exceptionally intelligent. 
We need many more of the same caliber. I 
believe that we are very fortunate to have a 
man of the qualities of General Marshall as 
Chief of Staff, and the fact that none of the 
three ranking officers is a West Pointer en- 
courages me to believe that the President and 
the Chief of Staff realize some of the points 
which I have made and have taken steps to 
put the house in order. However, 
bureaucratic traditions of the Army and the 
vested interests of individual officers are so 
ancient and powerful that only a drastic all- 
out reform will obviate the dangers which 
I fear. 





Blackout Rules Concerning Traffic in the 
State of Washington—Recommenda- 
tion for Civilian Conduct in the Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
a statement prepared by the Department 
of Washington of the American Legion, 
in cooperation with its traffic safety 
committee. This article incorporates- 
valuable suggestions for the guidance of 
civilians in the crisis confronting our 
country, and particularly the Pacific 
Northwest. 


the 
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Commission, The A 
Legion, Department of Washington.) 


the Washington State patrol: 
PLAN A—AIR RAID w 

During an air raid all vehicles shall 
clear of the traveled portion of the street or 
highway and shall remain stopped until the 
“all-clear” signal is given. This rule shall 
apply in all cases except essential emergency 
vehicles such as military equipment, police 
and fire equipment, or ambulance. 
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shall be equipped with the recommended 
lights for blackouts. 

Emergency traffic shall be kept to a mini- 
mum. 

Vehicles shall keep well-spaced on the 
streets and highways. 

Vehicles shall be operated at a speed that 
is reasonable and proper and consistent with 
the conditions that exist at the point of 
operation. 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS—BLACKOUT HEADLIGHT 
REGULATIONS 


1, Headlights, taillights, and stop lights 
shall be covered by a dark oilcloth or rubber 
mask or hood securely attached. A horizontal 
slit one-half inch by 8 inches in the lower 
portion of headlight lenses covered inside 
with blue cellophane will be used. 

2. During black-outs clearance lights will 
not be used. 

3. Light regulations effective only during 
black-outs or air raids and under all other 
conditions the legal lights required by law 
shall be used Under no circumstances will 
blue or colored lights be used under normal 
driving conditions. 

4. Police and fire equipment and ambu- 
lances may use legal lights during a black-out 
for emergency runs only. Under all other 
conditions they will pfoceed with minimum 
amount of light. 

5. Emergency vehicles will not use sirens 
in any manner to conflict with air-raid warn- 


ing signals, 





Pledge to the Nation 
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or 
HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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democratic way of life. 
4. That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the President of the United States, a 


spread upon the permanent minutes of our 
camp. 
G. V. Byrp, 
Consul Commander. 


Done in regular meeting this January 23, 
1942. 


Attest: 
A. M. HENpRICK, 
Secretary. 





What Would Willkie Have the People Do? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
% ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr._ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Enid (Okla.) News of February 
13, 1942, which is edited by our former 
colleague Hon. M. C. Garber: 

WHAT WOULD WILLKIE HAVE THE PEOPLE DO? 

Wendell Willkie, the faked-telegram Presi- 
dential Republican nominee, the movie lob- 
byist in Washington, and the Communist at- 
torney before the Supreme Court; the sponsor 
of Roosevelt policies and alibis, rushes into 
print as the savior of the country whenever 
and wherever he can find a press agency 
dumbbell to take his copy. His latest ebul- 
lition is to blame the people and alibi the 
administration for our losses in the Pacific. 

In his superarrogation of a titular leader- 
ship which is nowhere recognized, Mr. Willkie 
says: 

“If this war is to be won, the American 
people must be shaken out of their com- 
placency. 


All this cuckoo alibi stuff of “the American 
people must be shaken out of their com- 
placency and must become hard and tough” 
is the usual Willkie bunk and cheap dema- 


Has Willkie a bill of particulars to sup- 


things the people should have done or ought 
now to do? 

The people, through their Representatives, 
have complied with every request made by 
the administration in the way of money, 
men, and unity. What more would you have 
them do? 

The people have nothing to do with the 
conduct of the war except as directed, and 
wherein have they failed? They have dele- 
gated such authority to the President, the 
Commander in Chief. He, with advisers, 
alone adopts the policy, plans the strategy, 
and, with the war forces, executes it. If 
there is occasion for blame, Mr. Willkie, why 
not become “hard and tough” and tell the 
truth? Why not blame those charged with 
sole responsibility? ; 

The News is not blaming anyone and it 
resents the attempts of cheap-skate dema- 
gogs to blame the people for our tragic 
losses in the Pacific for which they are not 
responsible. Had the people elected Mr. 
Willkie President, what, if any, assurance 
have they that their losses would not have 
been equally as great? 





Public Opinion Speaks—Rotting at 
the Core 
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HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


‘Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people are disturbed and perplexed. 
They are anxious to do their part in the 
perilous struggle in which our country is 
now engaged. They cannot, however, 
understand some of the things which are 
going on in Washington. The following 
editorial from the Wellington (Kans.) 
News expresses the doubts and fears of 
our people in a very forceful and effec- 
tive way. I commend it to the consid- 
eration of Congress and the administra- 
tive officials of our Government: 

ROTTING AT THE CORE 

God help our threatened America! Rev- 

erently and earnestly we ask and as fervently 
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and humbly repeat, God help and save our 
threatened land. 

Our union of States, citizens of which are, 
since the Pearl. Harbor disaster, united as they 
never have been before, is threatened by for- 
eign enemies so powerful and well organized 
that a successful defense calls for the most 
expert , honest and efficient govern- 
ment, and a loyal, united citizenship ready 
and anxious to obey all orders, and make 
every needed sacrifice. 

Our citizens, we believe, do not fully realize 
our country’s danger, but we do believe they 
never were more anxious to follow wise and 
competent leadership. 

But the competent, active leadership, which 
we have a right to expect and surely must 
have, has presented us the worst disaster of 
our military history, and has performed other 
acts which only add to public confusion and 
distress. 

In fact our organization for all-out de- 
fense is rotting at the core. Evidences of this 

condition are many and others being 

revealed with frequency, all 

costly to public morale and threatening the 
of final victory. 

Labor racketeers have been permitted to 
delay defense work and to take advantage 
of the emergency for their own financial 
advantage. 

Defense plans reek with politics even to this 
day. 

It took long, weary months of constant 
and almost unanimous public demand to 
secure the appointment of a single war-pro- 
duction head. 

Madam Perkins continues as Labor Secre- 
tary in spite of almost universal demand for 
her retirement. 

Four sons, without previous military train- 
ing, have been made captains, an exhibition 
of favoritism inexcusable in a democracy. 

Hundreds of thousands of unneeded men 
and women have been and daily are being 
added to the Federal pay roll. 

Playing the prevalent Washington game of 
grabbing everything in sight, Congress has 
tacked a rider on the civil service bill: where- 
by members vote for themselves liberal pen- 
sions to begin whenever the voters dispense 
with their services. 

And now the organization for civil defense 
has been loaded up with special friends of 
Mrs. Roosevelt. One of these, Melvyn Doug- 
las (real name Melvyn Hesselberg) is a movie 
actor, a California delegate to the third-term 
convention. Another is Miss Chaney, a 
dancer who originated and introduced “The 
Eleanor Glide”, at a salary of $4,600 a year. 
Another is the wife of a columnist. who wrote 
a@ biography of the President. Another is 
said to be a private secretary of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, who goes on at a big salary. 

What is to become of public morale if such 
mishandling of the public welfare continues? 
If we are preparing to defend ourselves 
against bombs and parachutists, do we need 
Hollywood glamour boys, fan dancers, and 
Eleanor glides? 

When are we to take stock of Hitler and 
the Japs, and get down to the serious busi- 
ness of protecting the people of the United 
States? 

Our country is in great danger and so far 
the battle goes us. We look to Wash- 
ington for help and find the capital seething 
with politics, personal pets, and rotting at the 
eore. 

A loyal people, ready for any sacrifice, anx- 
ious to obey any proper command, even to 
sending their sons and brothers to far-flung 
bloody fields, find their resources being 
wasted, their liberty curtailed, to foster petty 
politics and make soft beds for “lame duck” 
Congressmen, dancing dervishes, and glam- 
orous cinema profiles. They can only wait 
and pray. 

God help them! 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18 ¢ 
of Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorp a very able 
address on the subject, “America Is In 
Danger,” delivered last Friday by the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
over the facilities of the National Broad- 
casting Co., at Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


What we thought last December was only 
a@ gale has turned out to be a storm—one of 
the blackest sterms that ever rocked the 
American ship of state. I say that notwith- 
standing the fact that from the standpoint 
of raw materials, natural resources, intelli- 
gence, industry, and ability, we are the. most 
powerful nation on the globe. Our source of 
trouble at this moment lies in the fact that 
while America slept throughout the last 5 
years the totalitarian powers were feverishly 
preparing with guns, planes, tanks, ships, and 
other mechanized war equipment for the sole 
purpose of destroying the democratic way of 
life. 

It was frequently said, “It can’t happen 
here”; that was the credo of many. It was 
emphatically stated that the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans were complete barriers to any 
tyrannical thrust by the dictators who 
sneered and jeered at what they termed the 
“decadent democracies.” But it did happen at 
Pearl Harbor on the morning of December 7. 
That disaster not only impaired the strength 
of our Navy and Army, but it was a serious 
blow to the pride of a mighty nation which 
had always observed and honored the prin- 
ciples of international law. We were humili- 
ated by the ease with which the enemy 
surprised and defeated the fortification of our 
strongest outpost. 

As it has been so rightly said, “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty”; this we know 
must apply to sabotage as well as the enemy 
from without our gates. 

The one bright spot in this dark picture is 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and his brave band 
of American soldiers and Filipino Scouts. 
They have held the fanatical Japanese at bay 
for some 9 weeks. The real reason why 
Dougias MacArthur is alone out in the Philip- 
pines surrounded by Japanese fortified islands 
is the complacency of the American people. 
We wanted no part of the Philippines. 
Their independence was assured in 1946. We 
wanted to withdraw from the Far East as 
quickly as possible. Few Americans believed 
that Japan was reeking with treachery and 
infamy. The American Congress consistently 
refused to appropriate large sums of money 
to augment the military and naval defenses 
in the Philippines. In following this course, 
Congress was reflecting the opinion of the 
American people. 

Letters come to me daily asking whether 
or not MacArthur is getting help. Obviously 
whatever is being done: in that direction is 
a@ military and naval secret. The Philippines, 
as everyone knows, are over 5,000 miles from 
Pearl Harbor, our only real fortified base in 
the Pacific, but regardless of all handicaps, 
MacArthur and his men fight on. I pray to 
God that this same fighting spirit can be 
aroused in every American. The inspiration 


of MacArthur and his heroes is enough to 


do nothing in the 


fanatic belief in strange alien 

pagan creeds. It is high time that we here 

in America develop some good, old-fashioned 

fanaticism of our own—the fanaticism of the 
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Far East, which seem destined to fall under 
the onslaught of the Nipponese strength. If 
a foothold were ultimately gained in Alaska, 
need I tell the American people who live 
along the northern and central borders the 
real danger which would exist from long- 
range bombers? Chicago, in my home State, 
is only a few hours by bomber time from 
Alaska. 

In 1935 I heard the late Gen. William 
Mitchell testify before the Committee on 
Patents of the House of Representatives. He 
boldly stated then that our future problem 
was in the Pacific with Japan. He said that 
if Japan successfully invaded Alaska, New 
York would feel the impact of Japanese 
bombs in 2 days thereafter. That was 7 years 
ago. The development of the bomber and 
the fighter planes in speed, radius, and poten- 
tial power for destruction has been tremen- 
dously augmented since Billie Mitchell, the 
prophet, so testified. He further said that 
New York City would be practically destroyed 
by gas bombs dropped from an altitude of 
35,000 feet. Up to this time gas has not been 
used by any of the nations at war, but you 
and I know that the totalitarian termites 
who seek to destroy democracy, everywhere 
would not hesitate one moment to use poison 
gas on our cities if they thought they could 
get away with it without retaliation. 

For the last.2 months we have seen Russia 
in her counterattacks driving Hitler’s army 
gradually farther back and back. More power 
to this heroic nation. However, we cannot 
take for granted that this success means the 
downfall of Germany. This is wishful think- 
ing. My friends, the dictators are not 
through. When warm days come again and 
the tanks and airplanes can operate efficient- 
ly, you will see a gigantic spring offensive 
against Russia, the allies in Egypt, and per- 
haps a thrust at Gibraltar, through Spain. 
I predict.that nothing in this war to date 
in horror, death, and destruction will com- 
pare with Hitler's all-out desperate effort 
next spring. 

We in America must get down to bedrock. 
We must concentrate upon only one objec- 
tive, and that is the winning of the war. We 
must go on the theory that it can be lost, 
and not sit back quietly and say, “Well, it 
may be a long war, but eventually we will 
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tty things and move 
forward in an all-out, united effort to make 
victory certain. I plead with labor and man- 


~agement to forget the inconsequentials and 


produce a MacArthur spirit of teamwork and 
determination 


America can keep them flying, 
can keep them rolling by following a pat- 
tern of full and serious cooperation. Every 
branch of Government, the Army and the 
Navy, is now on the alert. Now that we are 
at war, thefe must be no more Pearl Harbors, 
And there should be no blunders, large or 
small, which will in. any way divide the 
American people.on the real issue of winning 
this war. What is victory worth to us? 
Everything, my friends. There is not a true 
American today who would not be willing to 
give his last material possession to save the 
liberties which have always been ours. 

If there is still apathy in this country, it 
is not the result of unwillingness on the part 
of the American people to sacrifice in order 
to win this war. It is due to failure to 
realize the gravity of our situation at this 
moment. Every one of us must sacrifice and 
give and work now, not tomorrow or next 
week or next month, but today. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I am willing to 
give until it hurts in order to win’ this war. 
That is paramount in my legislative and 
civilian thinking. Nothing else counts. If 
the Government wants 50 percent of my an- 
nual income to finance this war, I will support 
such a tax measure with my vote. I want no 
pension, and so voted recently No matter 
how large or how small the sacrifice, I, along 
with millions of Americans, am willing to 
make it. If the Government needs my auto- 
mobile tomorrow, or any of my miscellaneous 
possessions, it will be welcome to them. If 
the country feels that I can render better 
service in a military way than as a Member 
of the United States Senate, I stand ready 
to serve. I have been on Reserve since the 
last war, and both before and after the out- 
break of the war, I offered my services to the 
Commander in Chief of the Army.. I want 
to give in this crisis, not receive. 

Mr. and Mrs. American, I do not make these 
statements for any demagogic political pur- 
pose. After all, unless America is successful 
in this, her greatest struggle since her in- 
ception as’a Nation, unless she crushes the 
brute force that is trying to crush her, none 
of these things will matter. Material treas- 
ures, so highly prized in the peaceful past, 
will give us no pleasure if our spiritual treas- 
ures are lost in the future. The staggering 














possibilities which faces us is your loss and 
ection loss of America. 
‘ destiny of the American people is at 
the crossroads, and the future of your chil- 
your children’s children will be 
outcome. So in the clos- 
‘interview with the 
American people I plead with you to give 
and unstinted support to 
I also plead with the 
let the people down, 
d military secrets con- 
us all the facts, good or bad. 
‘it. This course will make the 
realistic. It will help us to for- 
, and profits. It 
will bring home the all-important fact that 
America is in danger. Do your utmost and 
do it in the true American way, because, 
my friends, we are fighting for “the last 
best hope of earth.” What Abraham Lincoln 
sai 


aa today—we can “nobly save or meanly 
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HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18 (legislative day 
of Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an eloquent address delivered 
by the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Wits] before the State convention of 
Young Republicans, at Greensboro, N. C., 
February 14, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr Chairman, I count it a great honor to 
be invited to North Carolina to address the 
intelligent, patriotic, and sturdy men and 
the gracious, loyal, and beautiful women as- 
sembled here tonight. We are all aware of 
the traditional hospitality, courtesy, and 
chivalry of the South; and I want to pay my 
compliments to you in the coin of the realm. 
I trust you will not regard the statements 
I have just made as inflationary. 

I bring greetings from the Hoosier State. 
It is said that we Indianans got that title 
from the olden days when the pioneers, seek- 
ing freedom from the ever-increasing laws 
and restrictions of advancing civilization, 
came from Virginia over into the rugged 
hill country of Kentucky and North Carolina, 
and many of them also over into southern 
Indiana. The journey-worn traveler knock- 
ing at the pioneer cabin door in Indiana 
heard the greeting, “Who’s yer,” which be- 
came so proverbial that the word “hoosier” 
symbolized hospitality. I trust it still bears 
that ‘connotation in all this mid-eastern 
territory. 

Out of that throbbing, pulsating stream 
of freedom-loving men and women who 
surged into this territory came many who 
left a deep impress upon the Nation’s his- 
tory. United with a steady immigration from 
Scotland, England, and Wales, they estab- 
lished here that which has become a pure 
and typical American community. 

This flourishing city in which we meet 
tonight is a continual and worthy reminder 
of one of these men—Nathanael Greene, a 
son of Rhode Island—who, here in the battle 
of Guilford County Court House in the war 
for American ~ independence, so ~ severely 
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crippled the British forces that Lord Corn- 
wallis soon after took the count of 10 at 
Yorktown. And now for nearly 200 years, 
this community, bearing always those quali- 
ties of freedom of expression and freedom of 
enterprise which are the genius of America, 
has become a metropolis of culture and 
Spiritual and material achievement. 

‘ In another of those seething and freedom- 
fomenting movements, a sturdy family came 
out of Virginia into Kentucky and then into 
Indiana, In Kentucky, on February 12, 1809, 
there was born into that household a son 
whose life perhaps has affected the course 
of our Nation more than has the life of any 
other person. Indeed, in view of the great 
turmoil present everywhere else in the world 
today, that life perhaps has had a greater 
effect upon the civilization of our age than 
any other in all recorded history, save that 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

~ We in Indiana cherish with great and, I 
hope you will agree, justifiable pride the fact 
that the years which shaped the character 
of Abraham Lincoln were spent in Indiana. 
The faith of a pure, God-serving mother, the 
unselfishness of a worthy stepmother, the 
sound philosophy of the people of the rugged 
hill country, a people who loved liberty more 
than life itself—all these contributed to the 
unswerving character of a man of humility 
and patience, whose ail-absorbing passion was 
to preserve here in America the great prin- 
ciples of unity, freedom, and individual 
sovereignty which today are again threatened 
by the ruthlessness of barbaric dictators, as 
well as by the forgetfulness and carelessness 
of men. 

- This is a wonderful gathering tonight. 
Wonderful because it is an assembly, thank 
God, of men and women just as sincerely de- 
voted to our country as were the worthy pa- 
triots who were our forbears. You are meet- 
ing tonight to pledge continued and undi- 
luted allegiance to our country, and to rededi- 
cate to our country’s service the greatest 
constructive, dominating force it has ever 
known—the Republican Party. 

We have no apologies to make. None are 
necessary. We stand upon the record. The 
Republican Party directed the affairs of this 
Nation for nearly three-quarters of the past 
fourscore years In these years wer days of 
adversity, of peace, of prosperity, and of 
security. Whatever criticism may have been 
raised, whatever errors may have been com- 
mitted, the people of America still point to 
the standards of living attained in the days of 
the Republican Party as the golden era of 
our country. Our Democratic brothers of the 
South still point to prices normally secured 
for agricultural products in Republican days 
as the standard which they hope to reach 
through the mysterious manipulation of eco- 
nomic laws. 

I am pleased with the interest which you 
people take in politics, and I am speaking 
now of politics in the larger meaning of the 
science of government. Every good citizen 
should be interested in politics. Indeed, poli- 
tics is the only instrument of expression of 
the interest and concern of the people in their 
Government. When we cease to have gov- 
ernment by political parties we shall cease 
to be a free country. The first step, and a 
long one, in the establishment of a totali- 
tarian government, as it has been practiced 
before our eyes in our day, is for an ambitious 
leader to get control of all of the political 
parties of the country, abolish those which 
do not agree with him, adjourn free elections, 
and thus stifle every vestige of opposition to 
his dictatorship. May that day never come in 
America. 

It is our duty not to adjourn politics, but 
rather to make our parties strong and to 
seek out the means by which, through politi- 
cal parties, we can best’ serve our country in 
these desperate days. 

Today the American people have one su- 
preme, -all-absorbing objective. That objec- 
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tive is to win this war for the preservation of 
free government and for the safety of Ameri- 
can lives and American homes. Vigorously, 
efficiently, unceasingly—with unrelenting 
cruelty if necessary—we must answer the 
challenge of the brave young lives which were 
sacrificed in the Pacific in the hours of our 
smugness. We must give vigilant, untiring 
effort every hour of the day and every hour of 
the night, every day of as many years as may 
be necessary, to the problem of how we can 
help ite the war most effectively. We 
must not permit a single thought to enter 
into our minds or into the program of any 
aaa party which will dulay for one hour 

e victory which will surely come when 
naa. is aroused and prepared in her might. 

That, my friends, is where we stand today. 
We are at war—fighting the mightiest military 
machine the world has ever known. And we 
are fighting that war not as Republicans, not 
as Democrats, but fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der as loyal, patriotic Americans—willing to 
die, if necessary, to save our way of life. 

I am proud of our country’s record in this 
hour of our Nation’s peril. Japan’s cunning 
attack at Pearl Harbor struck a fire from the 
flint of American honor which has welded a 
unity such as neither this nor any other 
country ever has known. 

- When a declaration of war against Japen 
was asked, every Member of the Senate voted 
“aye. ” 

When a declaration of war against Ger- 
Many was asked, every Member of Congress 
voted “aye.” 

When a declaration of war against Italy 
was ert every Member of Congress voted 

Since that time, in four different appro- 
priation bills, $48,000,000,000 have been asked 
to prosecute the war. Every Member of Con- 
gress voted “yea.” 

And when an additional appropriation of 
$500,000,000 was asked for China, there wes 
not a single negative vote. 

So pronounced has been this unity of ac- 
tion that Senator BarKLrey, Democratic leader 
in the Senate, said cnly last week: 

“I desire to say publicly that without re- 
gard to any Senator’s position on our foreign 
policy prior to our entry into the war, all - 
them have cooperated and are now 
ing, and I have no doubt will continue % 
cooperate, in the enactment of whatever 
legislation is necessary to win the war, and 
win it as promptly as possible.” 

Now, the greatest disservice that anyone 
can render this country at this time, or the 
greatest infury that anyone can work against 
our soldiers in the field, is to attempt to drag 
into this picture of unity some of the differ- 
ences that formerly plagued us—in order to 
accomplish personal or party advantage. 
Such an act is little short of treason. 

God pity the smallness of the soul of any- 
one who says you have to elect ~ Legislative 
branch of the same party label to support 
effectively the Executive in his war efforts. 
Lincoln said he couldn’t win his war without 
the support of all the people, and it is as sure 
as fate that this administration cannot win 
this war without the counsel and the support 
of all the people, of all the soldiers and of all 
the dollars in this country without regard to 
party faith. God have mercy on the soul of 
anyone who lays a single straw in the path- 
way of our march to victory. 

But appropriations are not enough—they 
are easily voted as an expression of lip serv- 
ice. Taxes are not enough, as heavy as they 
will be. Dollars are useless for defense unless 
they are translated in the quickest possible 
time into the ships, the planes, the guns, 
and the ammunition which our brave Ameri- 
can soldiers need now so desperately and will 
continue to need to the last battle which 
will be fought and, God willing, will be won 


on the side of freedom, humanity, Christian- . 


ity, and civilization. We have to follow 
through. 








ition 
of maintaining more, rather than less, crit- 
came 
came 


of the 
House of Representatives, Lincoln criticized 
Polk for provoking the war with Mexico. 
“There is an important sense,” he said, “in 
which the Government is distinct from the 
administration. One is perpetuai, the other 
temporary and changeable. A man may be 
loyal to his Government and yet oppose the 
peculiar principles and methods of the ad- 
ministration.” 


sponsibility must hear it. This is war in a 
mechanical age—a war in which productive 
capacity is likely to be the determining fac- 
tor. Productive capacity abhors waste. It 
thrives on efficiency. It requires coordina- 
tion. Therefore, where we can see waste and 
lack of efficiency and confusion, it is our 
duty to point them out. 

Everyone regardless of party affiliation, 
recognizes the great confusion in Washington 
which is cluttering our efficiency. A high- 
ranking citizen wrote the other day: 

“Never in the history of the country has 
any one converged so vast an army of useless 
individuals as are now on the Government 
pay rolls. These are the real parasites. Even 
in peacetime the New Deal had created so 
many new boards, agencies, and authorities 
that the number of Federai employees was 
more than doubled. In Washington alone, 
2 years ago, with 133,645 civil employees, this 
administration exceeded in peacetime by more 
than 16,000 the pay-roll record of the Wilson 
administration when the first World War was 
at its peak. Since June 1940, more than 
80,000 additional employees have been added 
to the Federal pay roll. They are going on 
now at a rate of 1,000 per week and at the 
present rate within a year the civil Govern- 
ment employees in Washington will approxi- 
mate 300,000 people. This just does not make 
sense. It has no relation whatever to the 
efficiency which is so sadly needed. The 
truth is that the Washington machine is so 
cumbersome that its progress is painfui and 
its product is uncertain.” 

To one field alone do I need to go for an 
example, and that is the publicity army. 
There are now 2,895 full-time Government 
press agents and 31,618 on part time. And 
the humor of it would be—if it were not 
tragic—that the more press agents are em- 
Ployed the less information we seem to have 
as citizens and as representatives of the 
people. 

We have the most wonderful news-gather- 
ing service in the world in the newspapers 
and the radio broadcasting systems if the 
facts will be made available to them—but 
their function is to give the news and not to 
conceal it. 

My fellow citizens, at the outset we have 
to learn that we cannot win this war on an 
easygoing, wasteful pattern of government. 
We have the hardest task facing us that has 
confronted this Nation since the Revolu- 
tionary War. To win this war we have to get 
back to the principles Lincoln stood for: Hard, 
driving work, to facing the facts, to sacrifice 
of blood, sweat, and tears, 

We have to abolish every nonessential 
agency, including pensions for Congressmen. 
We don't need Donald Duck cartoons to kid 
us into paying our income tax. There is 
nothing wrong with the morale of American 
children; they don’t need to have it bolstered 
by favored dancers and movie artists. The 


American people have not a cent for these 
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home front. 


operated by the agents of Germany, Japan, 
and other foreign nations. We must serve 
notice that in America there is no room for 


tures, which are disheartening to every citi- 
zen, and discouraging to those who want 
assurance that their contributions to war 
funds will be effectively used where needed. 
I hate to think what the boys out in the 
Pacific, in Iceland, or beneath the seas think 
about it. The administration surely will 
welcome information designed to remove this 
vicious waste. War profiteering must be 
made as dangerous as it is despicable. 

The Republican Party must be on the alert 
to maintain the machinery for voicing the 
expressions and wishes of a free people. We 
want no invading forces in this land telling 
us they are here to protect us. Neither do 
we care for the home-grown variety of 
tyrants, oppressors, or professors telling us 
they are giving us new liberties we do not 
understand while taking away the liberties we 
do understand. We must make sure that the 
people are able to hold on to the liberties 
won for them under the Constitution. Let 
us protect the liberties of the left-wing pro- 
fessors, but let us also protect our own liber- 
ties from the left-wing professors. 

And, more important than all this, we 
must always be on guard to preserve the 
liberties and the political philosophy which 
are our peculiar heritage and which have 
made this the greatest Nation on the face of 
the earth today. 

We must ever bear in mind that this 
temple of liberty which we call our country 
is not a building of chance but is the prod- 
uct of the vision and the sacrifice, of the 
sweat and blood of those who were its archi- 
tects. Many centuries ago Plato envisioned 
a land whose citizens would have freedom 
of choice and of expression and of oppor- 
tunity to work out, each for himself, his 
own aspirations, limited only by the equal 
rights of his fellow citizens. This was the 
germ of a free government. It seemed to lie 
dormant until one day there appeared on 
the hillside of Galilee a man of great vision 
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@ new government. It was the first instance 
of its kind since the dawn of history of an 
intelligent body of men gathering about a 
council table, free from the fear of war or the 
fear of any tyrant, to plan deliberately how 
they might order their lives with relation to 
each other. They dug down to the rocks of 
the eternal verities and laid four great corner- 
stones: Freedom of worship, freedom of éx- 
pression, freedom from oppression, and free- 
dom of opportunity. And on these corner- 
stones they spread a great plaza which they 
called the Constitution of the United States. 
Thereon they raised three great pillare: One 
they called the Congress of the United 
States—the voice of the people; another they 
called the Executive, or the servant of the 
people; and the third they called the Supreme 
Court, or the arbiters of the people. Over 
these columns they flung a glorious canopy 
studded with stars of a passing night and 
streaked with the rays of a coming day; and 
over the portal of this temple they wrote 
these words: “My country ‘tis of thee, sweet 
land of liberty.” 

Into this temple of liberty came men of 
every race, from every country, from every 
walk of life, of every religious faith, seeking 
freedom from oppression, seeking for them- 
selves and for their children the inherent 
rights which belong to every son of the Al- 
mighty. They cleared the forest, subdued the 
wilderness, drove out the savage, opened the 
mines, flung the rails of transportation and 
the wires of communication throughout the 
country, builded the cities, the homes, and the 
farms, and established here a haven cf oppor- 
tunity, of security, and of contentment such 
as never had been known before on this earth. 
Here has been developed a standard 2f living, 
a division of riches, a freedom of enterprise, 
equality of opportunity and of education far 
beyond the vision of those who first dreamed 
of a free government on earth. 

For one brief period the passions of men 
were loosed and the fires of sectionalism 
burned hot; and it seemed that all the work 
of these builders would be consumed. But 
that burst of flame only tried the souls of 
men, and America became reunited, truly 
the greatest Nation on the face of the earth— 
“the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 

Now in these latter years there have come 
into this temple of liberty those who say 
that the ideas of our fathers are outmoded— 
that this temple must be rebuilt—and that 
the home which has been so safe and secure 
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St trial no longer meets the hour’s 
n 


That rings louder than all the 
others. We must pick it up. Today we have 
a double duty: First, to win the war from 
without; and then, as well, the job of pre- 
serving in this country the system of free 

the very kernel of liberty—from 
the claws of the academic and starry-eyed 
buzzards and crows who fly only on their left 
wings. Our vigilance in time of peace has 
perhaps been sufficient to ward off the 
dangers of their designing ways. But they 
have not lost sight of their objective, and 
the war emergency furnishes them 4 con- 
venient guise to do under cover what they 
could not perform in the open. Already, 
under the plea of war emergency, we have 
moved some of the supports of our temple 
of liberty in order to make room for a clear 
theater of action. 


But I am fearful that some of these mis- 
taken forward lookers will not want to put 
them back when the emergency has passed. 
More than that, it may not be possible for 
anyone to put them back if the fiber and 
tissue of American ideals are allowed to be- 
come atrophied by spiritual idleness and do- 
mestic complacency. 

This should be the objective of the youth 
of America: To demand that those rights 
through which men have abolished oppres- 
sion, cast out ignorance, walked from poverty 
to riches—yes, walked from log cabins to the 
White House—must be preserved for those 
who are to bear the brunt of the fight against 
foes from without. I give it to you as a chal- 
lenge. 

Yes, folks; we are going to win this war. 
And we are going to win it by the genius that 
is peculiarly American. In spite of 8 years of 
softening, the fiber of men devoted to liberty 
has not been lost. Out there in the Pacific 
we have seen the star of hope rise anew. How 
our hearts leap with pride over the achieve- 
ment of one who’s bravery has never been 
surpassed in all our military history—the 
gallant Gen. Dougles MacArthur. 

And let’s give a salvo of cheers for the brave 
American lads who are fighting as American 
soldiers always have fought to save every 
inch of territory that the last full measure 
of devotion can save. 

But more than that, let’s make sure that 
our American boys everywhere get before any- 
thing else the planes which their daring and 
their voices so eloquently plead. 

There is a job for each one of us—in the 
front line, in the factory, in the field—and 
no one can say which is of greatest impor- 
tance ¢ 

Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito, beware. One 
hundred and thirty million, free-born Ameri- 
can citizens are on the march to victory. 


ANE 


Addresses Providence Chamber of 


Commerce 
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HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18 (legislative day 
of Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful 
and eloquent address delivered by Gov- 
ernor J. Howard McGrath, of Rhode Is- 
land, at the annual dinner of the Provi- 


dence Chamber of Commerce, on Febru- 
ary 11, last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


- Mr, Toastmaster, Your Honor, Mayor Rob- 
erts, General Grunnert, officers and. members 
of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, 
fellow citizens, there is something satisfy- 
ing—something reassuring—yes; perhaps 
something selfish—that we enjoy upon a 
night such as this, amid fellowship and 
friendship. Whatever the community of in- 
terest that brings us together—whether it be 
business or government—it is gratifying to 
all of us, not in the sense that such a night 
permits us to set aside cur problems, nor to 
forget them, but rather that it reminds us 
that we are not alone in working out our 
destiny. 

Tiny though our corner of the world may 
be—restricted though our vision—occasions 
like this let us know that other men are ready 
to share our problems with us. The cares 
that we marshal on our desks—that we take 
down each day and put back again on our 
shelves—are made a little lighter when we 
find other men as companions with an inter- 
est in those problems, and a willingness to 
talk them over—to take them over—and to 
help us make them over. Thus, we come 
more and more to realize that neither man’s 
problems more than his profits are strictly 
his own, and this is so even in a dem 
which exalts man’s personality to the highest 
and defends his rights of property and pri- 
vacy to the fullest. 

Associations such as the Providence Cham- 
ber of Commerce accept as a privilege the 
task of sharing and solving the problems of 
business in this community. The necessity 
for our organization and the value of the 
service this chamber has rendered proves the 
inevitable fact that business is not, and can- 
not be, an fsolationist. The opportunities of 
business are entwined In our way of life; and, 
correspondingly, the responsibility of business 
to pay is also part of that way. Business must 
pay its portion on the insurance policy that 
guarantees safe and adequate government 
through which we are all protected in our 
pursuit of happiness, no less than of life and 
liberty. 

Under our democracy, it is the privilege of 
each of us to take in our Government as inti- 
mate a part as we will. And if we will, we 
may side-step any immediate and personal 
participation. It remains in our personal 
power to avoid and evade all the rights and 
responsibilities of selecting those by whom 
the Government is administered. But Gov- 
ernment, nevertheless, will not withhold its 
privileges and its protection from such. de- 
linquents, nor will it withhold from delin- 
quent or dutiful the burdens, the costs, the 
contributions, and the sacrifices which are 
vital to the existence and growth of govern- 
ment. Officials, who are the temporary trus- 
tees of your way of life, will exact these costs 
and contributions and sacrifices. They have 
both the right and the responsibility to im- 
pose such burdens, to the end that govern- 
ment may function in a manner that will best 
protect, preserve, and make permanent the 
fundamental principles and beliefs upon 
which that Government was founded. 

Imperfections will always exist in those 
who govern, and will usually be magnified 
by those who are governed. We seek, there- 
fore, only the perfection that allows dis- 
counts for human frailties and misunder- 
standings. We are not strangers to the soft 
impeachment that the best men do not seek 
public office. We would be too modest to 
deny the further assertion that the better 
men available are not always selected. 

Let us say that it seems to be the pre- 
rogative of a democracy to make some errors. 
But out of a century and three-quarters of 
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trial and error we have fashioned a gov- 
ernment that has made life a little sweeter, 
a relationship between mankind that is really 
something to defend, a philosophy of life 
which to retain for others men have gladly 
and nobly surrendered their own lives. 

Within this kind of government men have 
risen to its highest honor—both from Ken- 
tucky log cabin and Massachusetts mansion, 
And mansion, cabin, and cottage have 
each in turn earned the decoration of the 
golden star, that mark of the highest service 
and sacrifice supreme. It has been earned 
by the sons of emigrants, no less than by 
the sons of the purple; in its earning they 
have all been sons of what we like to call 
the average American man. Sons of the 
average man are rising to hero stature from 
Pensacola to Pearl Harbor, from Iceland to 
India, so that they may preserve our form 
of government for the average men that are 
to come after us. 

If I were asked to describe this type of 
government—that is, government of the 
average man—I could not better define it 
than in the simple terms of “the rule of the 
majority, the dignity of the minority, and 
the sanctity of the individual.” Out of these 
are born the opportunities and the liberties, 
the pride of citizenship, and the power of 
personal possession, which we term the hap- 
piness we pursue. Out of this happiness 
rises the love of country which, when cher- 
ished, we term patriotism. For patriotism is 
the high resolve that the things we do cher- 
ish shall never perish. 

What. are these things we cherish? 

In times like these we are just relearning 
what the fundamentals are. Often we won- 
der if we have not been the victims of our 
own civilization, with its illusions of luxury, 
and the confusions wrought by our very 
genius 

Today we are commemorating the birthday 
of Thomas Edison. His genius is recalled in 
every brilliant lamp in all these. gorgeous 
chandeliers. And yet throughout the con- 
tinents of the world men cudgel their brains 
to devise the perfect black-out. Oftentimes 
their very lives depend on their ability to 
shut out the last tell-tale electric ray. 

Shut out from what? From another brain 
child of man, from the airplane that inven- 
tive America has fostered for a generation. 
This ungrateful child has turned its blast 
of death upon the parent. We have con- 
quered the elements of the air; and yet, to- 
night, everywhere, men, women, and children 
cower from the terror of the clouds. 

We have annihilated distance and the 
speeding motor has each year assumed new 
uses and new beauty. Today it appears a 
hideous thing of steel, on the endless chain of 
crushing wheels of cruelty—the tank emerges 
to smash the puny defense of mere man who 
created it. 

The submarine returns to its native waters 
and off the very shore of the beloved land 
of its inventor it spawns danger, destruction, 
and death. 

The headlines of our newspapers have be- 
come as fantastic as the movie ads that 
spread the inside pages. To the eye of the 
average reader, dulled by the daily piling of 
tragedy upon tragedy, of heroic last stands, 
of thousands of miles of fighting front, and 
millions of fighting men, the headlines seem 
almost as unreal as the flickering shadows of 
the movie screen itself. 

Slowly but surely, however, the throbbing 
realities sift down into the little shell of 
isolationism that is the average man. 
Gently, it is cutting into his complacency— 
he who seemed so far off—secure in the 
thought that drama happens to other people 
but not to me—he is finding himself touched 
by events that leave him no longer independ- 
ent, but with a growing share in a great and 
frightful adventure. 

Even here, as yet, fate is treating him 
gently. The sugar for his breakfast table is 
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not for new cars but for new taxes. 

Thus we are learning that when a 
says that we must pay for victory that voi 
talking to us. That when it permits j 
tone of doubt to creep into it, when it 
that it is cheaper to pay for victory than 
tribute in defeat, when it even suggests 
idea of defeat, it may mean us, too, 
not sufficientiy aroused, and soon. 
ble a little when we are told that the 
must be taken from our calendar, 
may be on that calendar hard days 
our ken to count or bear. 

There must be people in responsible 
to say those harsh things when they are true, 
and such people are charged by us with the 
task of learning their truth, the further task 
of making us believe them, the still further 
task of preparing us for them and protecting 
us from them, and the hardest task of all, 
getting us to do part of the preparing, 
of the protecting, and part of the paying. 

In the piping days of peace thinys that dis- 
turbed us, conditions that annoyed us, were 
eliminated by laws, laws made by average men 
like ourselves. Mostly they were concerned 
with maintaining rights and neighborly rela- 
tions and improving the general lot. As we 
were average lawmakers, no one expected 
miracles. In the difficult days of war we must 
still meet our problems by law, by laws made 
by average men like ourselves, but men who 
are groping with problems so unrelated to our 
experiences or customs or manners of think- 
ing that the difficulties of the times are im- 
measurably increased, and we should not in 
this more difficult situation expect the laws 
of average men to assume the dignity of 
miracles, that of and by themselves will solve 
our problems. 

Out of the minds and souls, the thoughts 
and aspirations of generation after genera- 
tion of average lawmakers, we have succeeded 
in lifting ourselves to a place of light that 
is at once the admiration and the envy of 
other nations. We are not yet able to 
analyze the envious minds of peoples we 
have long befriended, nor the hatreds of na- 
tions we have helped. Just as we are not too 
able to take apart the machinery of our 
neighbor’s mind to find the why of the law- 
breaker who comes in the darkness of night 
to steal our treasure or violate our home. 

We have come to understand that there 
are gangster nations who pillage and plun- 
der; who rape and rob, who seem to know 
not the meaning of the words “fair play” or 
“fair fight.” Our understanding is a trifle 
slow, it is true. Under our policy of live and 
let live, we have been slow to regiment our 
people against people who like to be regi- 
mented. We have been slow to arm for de- 
fense against people who joyfully suffer every 
hardship so that they might be armed for 
plunder. 

Too often we have waited for a stab in the 
back. On our part such action does not 
denote softness. To that we are giving an 
answer on every field of battle, however out- 
numbered. It does not mean disunity, 
though aggressor nations may have mistaken 
our tolerance stretched almost beyond en- 
durance because of our insistence on personal 
freedom. It does not denote selfishness, for 
we shall not ask of anyone more than we 
are all required to share. And it is our pur- 
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pose not to permit the weak to be exploited 
for the profit of the few. But these weak- 
nesses, which are inherent in a democracy 
must be counterbalanced, as I believe they 
are, by a determination of our people when 
once aroused, to leave no stone unturnei to 
achieve ultimate victory and lasting peace. 
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This determination now has taken hold. 
Our people realize that this is war, that it 
is a struggle to survive, and that our way of 
That it is not an enter- 
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fundamentals fully alive when the luxuries 
are temporarily removed by our voluntary 
action or by the compulsion of law. And it 
is alone for the fundamentals, and not for 
the luxuries only for the home and family 
and human things and human rights and 
human relationships, that we have a right 
to expect men to fight and die to preserve. 
And if these are the fundamentals of a 
nation at war, they should be the measure 
by which we guarantee the maximum human 
effort in this desperate task, tne all-out effort 
on the home front, where preparation and 
production, morale, and manpower are as 
definitely the needs as they are needs on the 
distant fighting fronts. 

Rather there is no longer a distant fighting 
front. This is a Nation on the alert in a 
world that is at war. We are back to the 
hour of the Rhode Island pioneer, who took 
the musket from its place above the door 
and set vut to protect his home from the 
savage of the nearby forest. 

Today the savage may be no farther away. 
The forest that conceals him could well be 
the tolerance, the complacency, the refusal 
of our smug attitudes to understand and to 
undertake to do our part. 

The day of the pioneer has goné, perhaps, 
but the day of the patriot is still here. In 
the district school, in the parish church, in 
the nearby firehouse, and spreading out from 
those observing and listening posts to every 
home and fireside of our State you will find 
those patriots, training and trained, teach- 
ing and preaching, and bringing home to 
everyone of us the danger, the real, present, 
imminent danger, shaking us out of the 
inertia, the cocksureness of safety for which 
there is no guaranty, shocking us out of a 
belief in easy victory for which, heaven knows, 
there is so little assurance, 
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The Need for Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18 (legislative day 
of Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of February 18, 1942, 
there appears an article by the military 
expert of that newspaper, Mr. Hanson W. 
Baldwin, which I think is of great interest, 
and which I hope will be read by Sena- 
tors and others when it appears in the 
Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I. THe Neep ror RerorM—MorRE VISION AND 
Vicor IN LEADERSHIP CALLED ANSWER TO 
TRAIN or DEFEATS 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The bitterness of repeated defeat continued 
yesterday to stimulate demands for reform 
here and in Britain. 














Many of the demands were not couched in 
temperance or conceived in honesty; some of 
the criticisms were plainly the result of po- 
litical prejudice, some the out-cropping of 
anti-British feeling in this country, a feeling 
carefully nurtured by the Nazis. 

Criticism is an essential function of public 
opinion in a democracy, even in time of war. 
Americans are usually frank. There is no rea- 
son why we should repress any mention of 
British errors, but our words should be tem- 

by a complete understanding of one 
essential fact—“united we stand, divided we 
fall.” 

For better or for worse, our fate is now in- 
extricably linked with Britain’s; we must 
hang together, or we will “hang separately.” 
Untempered, unjust, or carping criticism of 
our Allies only serves the enemy’s purpose— 
the purpose of division. There must be har- 
mony of feeling if there is to be coordination 
of effort. 

CRITICISM BEGINS AT HOME 


Of ourselves we can—and should—be more 
critical than of our Allies. We have, in truth, 
enough motes in our own eyes. There is 
much housecleaning to be done before the 
job of winning the war can even be started. 

There is inefficiency in our administrative 
effort and something lacking in our war 
morale. At Singapore the former was called 
“bureaucracy”; here the latter weakness has 
been termed “complacency.” One is in part 
an outgrowth of the other, for it is in part 
inefficiency that is responsible for the lack of 
awareness of our danger, the lack of urgency 
that alonge induces action. 

We have accomplished many things since 
December 7, some of them badly needed re- 
forms. Many matters have been handled 
with a speed worthy of the best American 
tradition. One much-needed shipment was 
checked, packed, and on its way by air within 
$8 hours after the request came in. 

But many of our military and administra- 
tive processes are still wound in Laocoén coils 
of red tape. An officer writes: 

“There is nothing that shakes the dust out 
of the corners and cobwebs out of the mind 
as much as facing the actuality [of war]. 
I say we have made great progress, but I do 
not deny that there are appalling deficiencies. 
My chief private complaint is the persistency 
of reactionary methods in many administra- 
tive offices, and to some extent in our tactical 
concepts. And one occasionally hears the 
thought that the top 500 names in the * * * 
Register should be forcibly retired in order to 
complete the separation of old ideas.” 


COSTLY DELAYS PERSIST 

Too many of our officials have not yet 
realized that time is victory; perhaps life 
itself. There have been some inordinate and 
costly delays——in and out of Washington. 
Some memorandums in the War and Navy 
Departments. may require 3 weeks to reach 
the hands of an officer two doors away from 
the point of origin, and perhaps 3 more weeks 
for action. 

Applications for naval commissions have 
sometimes gathered dust for months in naval 
district offices, even when the applicant had 
been specially requested by some other naval 
unit. In one instance a Naval Academy grad- 
uate in civil life waited 11 months without 
being accepted or rejected. 

Some of these things are in the process of 
reform, but the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy Department and the Adjutant Gen- 
eral's Department of the Army, which handle 
personnel matters, require much further 
streamlining The services’ intelligence 
branches have not distinguished themselves 
by either analysis or prediction; more spe- 
cialists and men of vision are required. 

Above all, we must realize this is not a war 
of money; buying defense bonds is essential 
but will not win the war. It is not a war of 
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production lines or machines; it is a war of 
men. Leadership has been responsible for 
many of the defeats of the United Nations in 
this war, yet we do not always select the best 
leaders available. Too many of them are what 
Lord Fisher described as “Juggins’—duly 
promoted through seniority. 

“One day,” Lord Fisher remarked, “the Brit- 
ish Empire will crash because it’s Juggins’ 
turn.” 

This war requires competent, vigorous lead- 
ers with audacity, imagination,-and an of- 
fensive spirit. Many of our generals and ad- 
mirals do not have these qualifications. Pro- 
motion must be made without regard to 
seniority or political or other favoritism. 

Last week 17 officers were promoted to the 
temporary rank of major general and 35 
colonels were promoted to temporary brig- 
adier generals. The average age of the new 
divisional commanders is 53, that of the brig- 
adiers 50. The youngest of the new general 
Officers is 45. 

VIGOR AND ALERTNESS VITAL 


This represents a considerable, but by no 
means sufficient, decrease in general officer 
age groups. Modern war requires hardi- 
hood and physical vigor and mental alert- 
ness and the spirit of the offensive, particu- 
larly in men who are actually handling divi- 
sions and brigades. If men of 50 and above 
have these vital characteristics and the other 
requisite outstanding traits that make them 
leaders, they should be promoted; if not, the 
more junior grades should be searched for 
likely timber. 

The premium, in other words, must be 
upon efficiency. There must be no tolerance 
of inefficiency. It must be rooted out un- 
mercifully and quickly. There must be no 
search after scapegoats; it is not for that 
reason that the Normandie fire, the success- 
ful German submarine attack on the Carib- 
bean oil center at Aruba and Curacao and 
the continued investigation of the Pearl 
Harbor tragedy should be pressed. We do 
not need passionate accusation or partisan 
politics but we do need aggressive action 
and smooth-working efficiency to overmatch 
that of the Axis Powers. 

It is a vital need. Today the Axis are win- 
ning the war. Tomorrow, if we do not move 
with all the speed, energy, and efficiency that 
have in past years symbolized America to 
the world, they may have won it. Results 
must be the only criteria of merit. 





Brazilian Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that this article on Brazilian rubber, 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 


ning Star of February 12, ought to be. 


provocative of comment and reply to 
those who are handling our future rubber 
possibilities. Robert M. Blake, president 
of the Elm City Rubber Co., of my district, 
brought this article to my attention, and 
I think it is an unusually able statement 
on rubber from the Brazilian point of 
view. 
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Braz. Has PLenty or Russer; How To Ger 
Ir To Unrrep States Is QuESTION—THREE 
Masor ProsLEMS LxSTED AS TRANSPORTATION, 
MANPOWER, MONEY 

(By John Lear) 


In a bend of the Amazon, facing the mouth 
of the Jurua River, lies an isiand named 
Conscience. 

Rubber gatherers dubbed it that in the 
early twentieth century when men sought 
fortunes in Brazil’s rubber boom. 

A man had to leave his conscience on the 
island before proceeding up the Jurua, the 
rubber gatherers said, for a conscience was 
a burden when one was buying bouncing gold 
from the Indians. 

Today, the two and a quarter million 
square miles of the Amazon River Basin— 
original source of commercial rubber—may 
offer One quick way for America to get sup- 
plies to replace East Indies rubber. 

In a dark green wilderness spread over six 
countries, steamed by tropical sun and 
drenched with 6 feet of rain a year, trees rise 
a hundred feet above the jungle floor and in 
their bark tiny tubes flow with a thick, white 
milky liquid wherever a knife cuts. 

That was happening even before Christo- 
pher Columbus bumped into what looked to 
him like India. 


INDIANS CALL IT KOOCHOOK 


The Indians called the white liquid koo- 
chook. With it, they made playthings that 
bounced. They also used it to cover their 
blankets, war shields, and water bottles 
against moisture. That failed to suggest 
anything to the Spaniards, who were looking 
only for gold and precious gems. 

Koochook reached Europe as a novelty and 
some one discovered it would rub out pencil 
marks. So it was cailed rubber. It sold for 
$175 a pound. 

In a few hundred years, white men dis- 
covered what the Indians had known all 
along—that rubber was useful in everyday 
life. But the first raincoats, rubber gloves, 
and rubber shoes melted into a sticky mess 
in summer heat. 

As late as 1839, when Charles Goodyear 
dropped some raw rubber and sulphur on a 
hot stove and discovered vulcanization, the 
best use he could think of for the new mate- 
rial was to make tires for wheelbarrows. 

The tire idea. was adapted to bicycles, and 
rubber demand shot up. The price never got 
back to where it had been in the early eraser 
days because the Amazon River now was open 
to increasing traffic. But it did reach 98 
cents 

AMAZON—LAND OF FORTUNE 


When the bicycle tire was blown up to fit 
that newer invention, the automobile, rubber 
prices rose to $3.25 a pound. 

In spite of its reptiles and its fevers, its 
legendary men with tails, the Amazon became 
a land of fortune. Thousands in search of 
wealth and adventure moved into the jungles. 

Cities mushroomed on the banks of the 
Amazon: and its tributaries. Marble and tile 
palaces rose in the wilderness. At Manaos, 
halfway up the 2,000-mile stretch of water 
navigable by ocean steamers, rose a faithful 
copy of the Paris Opera House. 

Every one was rich—except the Indians. 
The poor unlearned natives were sweated and 
tortured. In some regions it was the custom 
for rubber gatherers to surround an Indian 
village, kill off the men and force the women 
and children to roam the forests and tap the 
trees in slavery. 

That brutal history was the reason for the 
name of Conscience Island. 

Brazii lost her rubber trade because devel- 
opment of the automobile put prices up to 
such a fabulous level that the British took 
rubber seeds into the East Indies, grew great 
plantations of rubber trees and flooded the 
market. 
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CITIES DESERTED TO RATS 

The Brazilian trade collapsed. The fine 
cities in the jungle were deserted to the rats. 

Today the rubber plantations of the East 
Indies are in the hands of the Japanese or 
threatened by them. Ninety-eight percent of 
the normal rubber supply of the United 
States is cut off. It takes at least 7 years, 
usually longer, to get new plantations going. 

That leaves Brazil’s wild rubber as the 
quickest source of wartime supply. Artificial 
rubber requires at least a few years of prepa- 
ration and millions of dollars of new ma- 
chinery. Wild rubber needs only to be 
tapped from the trees and shipped to fac- 
tories already equipped to process it. 

How swiftly can that be done? 

Some say that all we need to do is offer 
a sufficiently high price, and we will get rub- 
ber at once. Unfortunately, three major 
problems must be solved first: 

1. Manpower. In the 2,250,000 square 
miles where the rubber tree grows in South 
America, there are only about 1,500,000 peo- 
ple—less than 1 to a square mile. Of that 
total, a 1925 study estimated, 30,000 were 
available as laborers. More recent research 
indicates little change since 1925. 


THOUSANDS OF MEN NEEDED 


Most of these people are concentrated on 
the lower Amazon near Para, whereas the 
greatest supply of rubber is hundreds of miles 
upstream in Brazil, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia, and Venezuela. 

Thousands of men must be taken into the 
jungle to perform the first steps in starting 
rubber to market: The 5- to 6-mile walk on a 
looping circuit through the wilderness, hunt- 
ing out the rubber trees, tapping their liquid 
and collecting the rubber from the little cups 
into which it drains. 

Parts of southern Brazil are overcrowded 
and could supply the men. That requires: 

2. Money: Supplies and stores must be set 
up at strategic points; trails must be cleared; 
roads must be built through virgin jungle. 
Known rubber trees have been tapped so of- 
ten and so unscientifically that they cannot 
be expected to provide the spurt in supply 
which is needed. So new trees must be 
found, and that means exploration. 

The total rubber output of the Amazon 
Basin in 1939 was 16,000 tons. Its greatest 
production was 45,000 in the boom of 1912. 
When prices soared in the middle of the 
1920's it took 4 years to build up to 30,000 
tons. The rate of acceleration will depend 
partly on: 

8. Transportation: There are 37 different 
tributaries of the Amazon known to have 
rubber in commercial quantities. Many boats 
will be needed to traverse them, different 
types of boats for different kinds of water. 


SHIPS ARE REQUIRED 


Right now there are few boats on the Ama- 
zon, many lines having closed when war in 
Europe cut off normal markets. For exam- 
ple, only one line runs from Iquitos to Para. 
Para is 3,000 miles from New York, and war- 
time demands for shipping were far greater 
than the ship supply even before it became 
necessary to think seriously about rubber. 
Ships of United States were accustomed to 
carry only a fifth of our rubber from the 
Orient, so few new bottoms have been freed 
from that direction. 

As important as any of those three prob- 
lems is a fourth—treatment of native labor. 
In the days of the rubber boom the laborers 
who escaped slavery were kept in virtual 
bondage by the men to whem they supplied 
rubber. 

If that should happen again, when the 
United States was receiving rubber, the 


good-neighbor policy would suffer a damag- 
ing blow. Our Government experts are de- 
termined that it won’t happen, but the rub- 
ber business will have to help with the polic- 


ing job. 
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Congressional Retirement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18 (legislative day 
of Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by former Senator Clarence C. 
Dill on February 5, 1942, on the subject of 
congressional retirement. 

I wish to say in behalf of the former 
Senator, who has written me a letter on 
the subject, t.uat the reports of the state- 
ment he gave out were grossly exag- 
gerated and misleading. I quote from his 
letter to me, dated February 11, 1942, as 
follows: 


I might add that the newspaper story that 
went out from Spokane to the effect that I 
had made a speech at the Athletic Round 
Table in which I said that when I was in 
Congress that the Chaplain looked at Con- 
gress and prayed for the country is not only 
false but malicious. That is such an old 
chestnut anyhow that even if I had thought 
about it, I wouldn’t have used it, and I never 
could see anything very funny about it when 
I first heard it. 


The former Senator goes on to make a 
very enlightening explanation of the bill, 
and, in my judgment, he presents it very 
fairly to the country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


A few days ago I received a letter from Mrs. 
Rosetta Thomas of South 321 Greene Street, 
Spokane, in which she writes: 

“Dear Mr. Ditt: Will you explain over the 
radio that $5,000-per-year pension which the 
Congressmen and Senators voted to them- 
selves? Some of the women say they will not 
buy stamps or bonds if the Congressmen and 
Senators are going to steal it ali. Is it true 
or not? “ROSETTA THOMAS.” 

My first thought was that I should not dis- 
cuss this subject because I have carefully 
avoided the discussion of controversial mat- 
ters in my talks for the sale of Defense Stamps 
and Bonds. But so many other people have 
written me and telephoned me asking that I 
explain the law, and some have said that the 
reports about it are seriously hurting the 
sale of Defense Stamps and Bonds that I have 
decided to tell just what the law provides. 

Let me say, first, that I shall not approve, 
defend, or criticize the action of Congress in 
passing this measure. All I shall do is to 
make clear, if I can, just what the new law 
provides. Stated simply, what Congress did 
was to amend the civil-service retirement law 
so Congressmen and Senators could come un- 
der it by paying 5 percent of their salaries in- 
to the retirement fund the same as Govern- 
ment employees. 

Just what is this retirement law? The 
retirement law was passed in 1920. it pro- 
vided that civil-service employees must pay 
3% percent of their salaries into the civil- 
service retirement fund set up and managed 
by the Government. After 30 years of serv- 
ice, or on reaching the age of 70 years, each 
Government employee who retired receives a 
certain retirement pay or pension for the rest 
of his or her life. It covered about 6,000 em- 
ployees at the start. 





From time to time, has amended 
this civil-service retirement law to include 
more and more Government employees. The 
law as amended now allows Government em- 
ployees to retire at 55, 60, 62, 65, or 70, de- 
pending upon the conditions and length of 

t. In 1937, the postmasters of the 
country, 40,000 in all,-were included under 
the Retirement Act. 

This last amendment, passed a few days 
ago, included 250,000 additional Government 
employees. It included for the first time, 
and I quote from the amendment, “elective 
and appointive officers” of the Government. 
The “elective and appointive officers” include 
Congressmen and Senators, members of the 
Cabinet and the President. In order for 
these “elective and appointive officers” to be 
included in the civil service retirement fund 
benefits, however, they must pay 5 percent of 
their salaries into the retirement fund, they 
must have served at least 5 years, and must 
be 62 years or more of age when they retire. 
They may elect whether or not they will 
come under the retirement law. As to the 
Government employees, it is compulsory. 
The Government deducts the 34% percent 
from their salary checks each month. If a 
retiring Member of Congress pays the 5 per- 
cent, he will receive not $5,000 per year for 
life, but the annuity or pension his payments 
and term of service entitle him to receive 
according to the actuarial rates as worked out 
by the insurance actuaries. 

Let me give you the retirement pay as ex- 
plained in the debate in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 19. If a Member of Con- 
gress has served 5 years and is past 62, he 
will have paid $2,500 into the retirement 
fund and will receive $54 per month. Any 
Member who is not 62 will receive his money 
back or may leave it in the fund until he 
is 62 and receive the $54 per month. 

If he has served 12 years—that is, ever 
since 1930—and is past 62, he will have paid 
in $6,000 and receive $107 per month. 

If he has served 16 years, that is, ever since 
1926, he will have paid $8,000 and receive $138 
per month. 

If 22 years, that is, since 1920, he will 
have paid $11,000 and receive $233 per month. 

If 28 years, that is, since 1914, he will 
have paid $14,000 and receive $260 per month, 

If 36 years, and only 1 out of every 2,000 
serves 36 years, he will have paid $18,000, 
which at compound interest would be $25,000; 
he would receive $350 per month. 

We have only one Member in Congress who 
has served 36 years. He is ApoLPH SABATH, 
of Chicago. He is 76 years old, and. will 
almost certainly be reelected as long as he 
lives. 

Let me add, too, that the average length 
of service by men in Congress is between 
8 and 10 years. Today 45 of the 96 Senators 
have been there less than 6 years, and 228 
of the 435 Congressmen have been there less 
than 6 years. That means that almost one- 
half the Senate and more than one-half the 
House have served less than 6 years. That is 
about the usual percentage of length of serv- 
ice by Congressmen and Senators in the dif- 
ferent Congresses. 

In light of these facts it is probable that 
only a comparatively small number of Con- 
gressmen and Senators will ever receive pen- 
sions, and a still smaller number receive pen- 
sions in excess of $75 or $100 per month 
The reasons are these. First, most Congress- 
men and Senators are defeated or quit be- 
fore they are 62 years old. 

Second, those that are reelected several 
times until they are old generally get re- 
elected until they die, so they will never 
draw a pension 

The Civil Service Commission has just 
made a report in which they estimate the 
total cost to the Government, aside from 
the repayment of the 5 percent of salaries 
which Members of Congress must pay into 








the retirement fund, will not exceed $40,000 
@ year. To sum up, therefore, this amend- 
ment to the civil service retirement law, 
which includes Congressmen and Senators, 
provides a retirement pension system for 
them which is the same for the Government 
employees, but with this difference: First, 
Members of Congress may decide whether or 
not they will pay the 5 percent of their sal- 
aries into the retirement fund, while Gov- 
ernment employees have the payments de- 
ducted from their salaries; and, second, if 
Members of Congress are involuntarily sepa- 
rated from the Government pay roll—that is, 
defeated—they may still draw the pension, 
provided they have paid in the 5 percent and 
reached the age of 62 years. 

I may add that the officers of the Army 
and Navy receive a pension equal to 75 per- 
cent of their salaries after 30 years of service. 
They make no payments whatever into the 
retirement fund. Officers of the Public 
Health Service Department and the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey also receive pensions 
without making contributions. Federal 
judges receive their full salaries for life and 
may retire at 70 years without making any 
payments into the retirement fund. 

Those who support the law say that al- 
though Congressmen receive $10,000 per 
year, they are unable to save money because 
of the big expenses and because it costs 
$5,000 to $10,000 to carry on their campaigns, 
while other Government officials who receive 
similar salaries and who are appointed with- 
out expense are entitled to pensions under 
this civil-service retirement law. They point 
to the fact that everybody is being pro- 
vided with pensions. The social-security law 
takes care of those with salaries. The rail- 
road retirement law provides for the railroad 
employees, and the old-age pension laws in 
the various States, one-half of which is paid 
by the Federal Government, takes care of all 
those who are in need. 

Now, let me recount some of the objec- 
tions that are being made to this law. The 
first is that Congressmen have voted these 
pensions to themselves and are robbing the 
Treasury of money needed for the war. 
Many people think that Congressmen have 
no right to anything but the salaries, which 
it was understood they would receive when 
they were elected, and that the honor of 
the position should keep them from receiv- 
ing pensions, even though they pay money 
into the retirement fund the same as do the 
Government officials. 

A second objection which is being voiced by 
large numbers of people is that even if pen- 
sions to Congressmen and Senators unger this 
law could be defended in ordinary times, this 
is the wrong time to pass such a law. They 
say that when the Nation is bending every 
effort and all its energy to win the war the 
Members of Congress should never vote addi- 
tional funds to themselves for any purpose. 
A third reason is one that always exists, 
namely, that the American people are always 
opposed to increasing the salaries of Con- 
gressmen and Senators. If we go back to the 
beginning of the Government under the Con- 
stitution we find that under the first salary 
law Congressmen and Senators received $6 per 
day and 30 cents per mile for traveling to and 
from ‘the Capital, then at New York. Board 
and room then cost them $3 to $4 per week. 
A coachman who took care of the horses and 
drove the carriage and lived with the Con- 
gressman or Senator received $4 per month, 
Congress lasted about 135 days each year. At 
$6 per day, this made the salary amount to 
$810 per year. 

Senators have always received the same 
salaries as Congressmen. In 1795 the Sena- 
tors tried to raise their own salaries to $8, but 
this caused such a bitter fight with the House 
that they have never tried it since. 

In 1816 Congress increased the salary to 
$1,500 per year. The people raised a terrible 
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outcry. They called it a salary-grab bill. 
They said that the Members might adjourn 
in 1 week and still draw that enormous salary. 
It was the campaign issue of 1818, and many 

en and Senators were defeated. 
Henry Clay, who generally received nearly all 
the votes, had the hardest fight of his career. 

As Clay went among his constituents, espe- 
cially the pioneers and backwoodsmen of Ken- 
tucky, one after another, they would shake 
their heads and say, “I've always been for 
you, Henry, but you voted for that salary- 
grab bill. I can’t support you this time.” 

Then Clay would use his filintlock-gun 
story. He would say, “You have a flintlock 
gun, haven’t you?” 

“Of course, I have,” the backwoodsman 
would answer. 

“Did it ever flash in the pan?” Clay would 
ask, referring to the fact that sometimes the 
powder in the small powder pan on top of 
the barrel would flash but fail to ignite the 
powder in the barrel. ‘This was called a “flash 
in the pan.” So Clay would ask, “Did it ever 
flash in the pan?” 

“Of course, it did; many times.” 

“Did you throw the rifle away?” Clay would 
ask. 

“No; I just primed it again until it fired,” 
would always be the reply. 

“Then you didn’t throw it away just be- 
cause it flashed in the pan?” Clay would ask. 
“No; of course not,” would be the reply. 

“Well,” Clay would say, “I guess I’m like 
your trusty old rifie. I flashed in the pan 
when I voted for that salary-grab bill. Are 
you going to throw me aside for that one 
mistake, when I bave served you so long and 
dome so much for you people out here in 
Kentucky?” Clay would ask, and in almost 
every case the voter would seize Clay’s hand 
and say, “All right, Henry; I’ll try you once 
more. I'll vote for you again.” 

The new Congress, elected in 1818, repealed 
the $1,500 per year bill and provided for $8 
per day. That salary of $8 per day continued 
38 years, until 1856, when it was raised to 
$3,000 per year. In 1866 it was raised to 
$5,000 


On March 8, 1873, the last day of Congress 
before adjournment, Congress raised the sal- 
ary to $7,500 and made it retroactive to 1871, 
so that every Congressman and Senator re- 
ceived $5,000 back pay. 

This was a real salary grab. The people 
all over the country raised a terrific outcry. 
One-third of the Senators and one-fifth of 
the Congressmen returned the $5,000 to the 
Treasury. Large numbers of Congressmen 
and Senators were defeated. On the first day 
of the new Congress 25 bills to repeal the 
salary-grab law were introduced and the sal- 
ary was restored to $5,000. The salary re- 
mained at $5,000 until 1906, when it was 
increased to $7,500. In 1926 it was raised to 
$10,000, the present salary. 

During the hard-times period of 1931 to 
1933 Congress deducted 15 percent from all 
Government salaries, including their own, 
but since the deduction ended the salaries 
have been $10,000 per year. 

I have reviewed this history of how salaries 
to Members of Congress as well as explained 
the terms of the latest amendment to the 
Civil Service Retirement Act in order that you 
might have the historical background of this 
subject. 

As I said in the opening of this address, I 
have not attempted to approve or defend or 
criticize this law. I have simply tried to give 
you the facts by explaining it. Public opin- 
ion should be based on the facts and not on 
rumors or exaggerated reports. If the people 
don’t approve of the actions of their Congress- 
men and Senators, they have their remedy at 
the polls the coming November. 

Many people have asked me whether or not 
it would be possible to do away with the con- 
gressional elections this fall. Of course, that 
is impossible under the Constitution. All of 
the Congressmen and one-third of the Sena- 
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tors will be out of office next January. They 
do not hold office until their successors 
qualify, as some officials in our city and State 

tsdo. Their terms end on January 
3, 1943, by the Constitution, so we are certain 
to have our congressional elections. The only 
way to abolish them would be by amending 
the Constitution. 

In the meantime, we must carry on the 
program of winning the war. During the 
month of January the sales of stamps and 
bonds in this State was 50 percent greater 
than in December. It is the hope and pur- 
pose of the State committee for the sale of 
Defense Stamps and Bonds that the people 
can equal and even surpass that record in 
February, even though February is the short- 
est month in the year. 

This raising of funds for winning the war 
is a continuous program. We owe our help 
to the boys in camps, to the boys of the 
Navy on the high seas, to the daring flyers 
who go up into the sky to fight our enemies, 
to the marines and the Army boys in the fox 
holes of Bataan Peninsula and Fort Corregi- 
dor in the Philippines. They are fighting and 
dying over there. We must back up rein- 
forcements of men, ships, planes, tanks, and 
everything else needed to win by keeping up 
our work of supplying money to pay for these 
reinforcements. 





God’s Challenge to the Israel Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following poem written 
by Mr. George D. Lee, of Redlands, Calif.: 


GOD’S CHALLENGE TO THE ISRAEL RACE 
(Tune: The Battle Hymn of the Republic) 


God’s covenant plan to Israel’s seed, now very 
soon complete 
Will challenge us to trust His word, and also 
faith to meet— 
The call to join His armies that will never 
sound retreat, 
Since God is marching on. 


His bugle call to Israel now is heard o’er all 
the earth, 
And each awakened Saxon will repeat it 
‘round his hearth. 
Soon God will give to His redeemed, regener- 
ating birth, 
Our faith goes marching on. 


Speak to “the dry bones” of God’s race, in 
ail the valleys wide. 
And call upon these sleepers for to rally to 
His side, 
Our God is doing wonders, and His truth will 
e’er abide, 
Our God is marching on. 


The combat will be fierce and strong, for 
Satan's in a rage— 
The struggie’s pictured clear to us within “the 
sacred page,” 
But—Christ will be the victor and will bring 
“the golden age,” 
Lead on, Our Captain, lead. 


Why should we fear and tremble at the rage 
of Satan’s hordes? 
Have we forgotten—God has said, “‘the battle 
is the Lord’s”? 
It is our part to learn to use His faithful 
shields and swords, 
While truth goes marching on. 
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He’ll gather all the nations soon before His | sailed. Somewhere in the world, either Amer- 


judgment seat, 
Be swift, O souls, to make your peace by bow- 
ing at His feet, 
He's coming soon in mighty power to render 
all due mete, 
The Lord, triumphant, reigns. 
Chorus 


Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
Glory, glory, hallelujah, 
The Lord, triumphant, reigns. 





There Is No Alibi 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from PM 
for February 10, 1942: 

THERE'S NO ALIBI 


The best information that we have been 
able to get—from men who were working on 
the ship at the time—is that the origin of the 
fire may have been accidental. Men were 
using an acetylene torch near some kapok- 
filled life preservers, which caught fire—and 
the fire got away from the-men 

We do not consider this information au- 
thoritative. Even eyewitness accounts of 
major tragedies are often inaccurate. 

The burning of the Normandie is definitely 
@ major catastrophe. The ship is large 
enough to transport -a good-sized expedi- 
tionary force—a larger force in all probability 
than some of the individual Japanese ex- 
peditionary forces now threatening salients 
on the southern Pacific front. To decommis- 
sion a ship of this value, the R. A. F. con- 
siders it worth while to lose whole squadrons 
of bombers. Whole squadrons of R. A. F. 
bombers have been lost, for instance, keeping 
the Scharnhorst and “he Gneisenau decom- 
missioned in Brest. 

When the Japanese struck at Pearl Har- 
bor, we were at peace. The failure of Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short to cooperate in 
taking proper measures was a national scan- 
dal. But we were still at peace. When the 
Normandie caught fire yesterday, we had been 
at war for 9 weeks. The failure of the men 
in charge to protect the Normandie from 
harm is a failure of responsible officers in 
time of war. Beginning with the admiral in 
charge of this naval district, and proceeding 
through the officer in charge of the Norman- 
die, and on down to the officer under whose 
orders the men with the torch were work- 
ing—those who permitted this catastrophe to 
happen must be court-martialed. There is 
not the slightest question that whoever is 
found guilty of negligence should suffer the 
maximum penalty—even if it is death 

Colin Kelly gave his life to sink a Japanese 
battleship. The men who failed in their duty 
to protect the Normandie are entitled to no 
mercy. There are no valid alibis for derelic- 
tion of duty resulting in major catastrophe 
in time of war. 

Fire in a ship can be prevented. The 
Normandie was not in action. There is no 
shortage of firemen or fire-prevention ap- 
paratus or armed men for sentry duty in New 
York City. 

Because of some man’s failure to take 
proper precautions we have lost the striking 
power of an expeditionary force before it 


ican soldiers or the soldiers of our Allies shall 
die for want of the reinforcements the Nor- 
mandie would have brought—had some man 
in New York City yesterday not failed in his 
duty. That man must be found—and that 
man must pay the penalty—so that still more 
Americans shall not die because of other 
men’s negligence. 

I have said that, to the best of our present 
information, the fire on the Normandie may 
have been of accidental da I have 
added that that information could not be 


the Normandie was the result of sabotage. 
All good sabotage jobs are made to appear as 
if they were accidents. That’s the saboteur’s 
job. 

PM, of all papers, has the best reason for 
suspecting that the burning of the Normandie 
might be sabotage—because ever since 2 days 
after Pearl Harbor we have been at work 
studying safeguards against sabotage on the 
water front. And we have positive evidence 
that it was possible for a man to get a job 
working on the Normandie without benefit of 
any investigation whatever. 

The positive evidence we have is that we 
sent a reporter out to see if he could get 
on a combatant ship without any investi- 
gation. He succeeded. The ship on which 
he got was the Normandie. His name is 
Scott. 

At the time it was making this investi- 
gation, PM informed representatives of the 
Maritime Commission of what it was doing 
and warned them that the precautions did 
not seem adequate. We held our story to 
gather further facts. - 

Now we wait no longer. We tell Scott’s 
story today because of the significance given 
by the Normandie fire to the fact that our 
reporter walked into the International 
Longshoremen’s Association headquarters, 
bought a card for $26 and walked out— 
cleared to work on a combatant boat without 
so much as a “where were you born?” from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation or the 
harbor police or whose ever job it is to see 
that ships are not set on fire or blown up. 

From Scott’s story it is quite clear that 
we are paying the price for having permitted 
graft and corruption to characterize our wa- 
ter front. Maybe we could or maybe we 
couldn’t have done anything about it yester- 
day. But today we are at war and something 
must be done about it—instantly. 

How are you or your son or your brother 
going to feel out there in the field next spring 
when the ship with the munitions or rein- 
forcements doesn’t show up—because it got 
blown up or burned—on New York’s water 
front? 





Exemption of War Production From Local 
Taxation 





REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, advised 
by the Secretary of War that while un- 
able to name a definite figure, he was of 
the opinion that the passage of a bill by 
Congress exempting national defense ex- 
penditures from State and city sales 
taxes would result in a savings to the 
Government of at least $300,000,000 a 





to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and I am asking the chairman of the 
committee for a hearing on the bill. 

I again say the delay in enacting legis- 
lation of this character, which is so neces- 
sary, is due to the attitude of the Treas- 
ury Department failing to submit a re- 


port on my original bill. The Secretary 
of War, however, urges the passage of the 
legislation and approves the bill intro- 
duced yesterday. 

The fact that the Secretary of War’s 
letter to the Committee on Ways and 


Navy Department favors the passage of 
= bill, as does the Department of Jus- 
ce. 

This legislation is designed to meet a 
situation which was created by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court rendered in 
November in the cases of the State of 


In those decisions the Court held in ef- 
fect that the sale of materials to a cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contractor for use in con- 
struction of an Army camp, the United 
States is liable for payment of the sales 
taxes. 

In declining in the cases mentioned to 
recognize the constitutional immunity 
from State taxation of transaction of 
Government  cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tractors, the Court clearly intimated that 
the question whether or not they should 
be immune was one for the Congress to 
decide. 

The War Department hold’ that the 
payment of moneys appropriated by Con- 
gress to carry out national defense con- 
tracts for sales taxes, such taxes reduce 
the fund available to the extent of the 
taxes, and, of course, if the Congress is 
not going to pass legislation exempting 
these expenditures from such taxes, then 
additional appropriations will be required. 

It is inconceivable to believe that this 
Government in time of war should be 
required to pay taxes for the construction 
of ships, planes, tanks, guns, and so forth, 
that are needed for war purposes. 

In answer to some who have opposed 
the suggestion, let me say the States are 
benefiting immensely at the present time 
by reason of the tremendous amount of 
money paid to skilled and unskilled labor. 
That money finds itself going into the 
regular channels of trade, and, of course, 
is subject to the sales taxes. There was 
not a State in the Union having sales 
taxes that did not show a large increase 
in the collection of sales taxes during the 
last calendar year, and this increase was 
due solely to national defense expendi- 
tures paid to the skilled and unskilled 
labor. 

As there is a great deal of confusion 
among the contractors now due to the 
decisions mentioned, I feel the matter 
should not wait for the regular revenue 








bill Lut special legislation be brought in 
to meet the situation. 

ee provisions are made in the new 
bill to provide that nothing in the act 
shall be construed to exempt the defense 
contractor from State or local taxes on 
the fee or net profit of the contract or to 
exempt persons employed under or by 
virtue of defense contracts from taxes 
upon their wages or salary. Those pro- 
visions were placed in the bill so that the 
contractor would be required to pay usual 
taxes and to make it plain that taxes for 
unemployment compensation or social 
security for employees would not be dis- 
turbed. 





Department of National Defense 





REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, old fogy 
ideas in the Army and Navy generally 
and jealousy and hostility of one branch 
against the other are as much trouble to 
our Commander in Chief as to the Na- 
tion. An example of this abuse is that 
he had to make Knudsen a lieutenant 
general of the Army in order to insure 
Army officers cbeying his orders. 

We should profit by the disaster of 
Pearl Harbor and now make the changes 
at the top of our Military and Naval 
Establishments which should have been 
made years ago. Without a doubt the 
Department of National Defense should 
be created and the Secretary of National 
Defense should have a place in the Cabi- 
net of the President. Secretary of War 
Stimson and Secretary of the Navy Knox 
should be displaced and a Secretary of 
National Defense appointed. 

One significant point in the finding of 
the Roberts investigating board was the 
entire lack of cooperation on the part of 
Admiral Kimmel] and General Short. 
Those high commanding officers were 
functioning after a fashion under an out- 
moded and antiquated system. The 
Army command was jealous of the Navy 
command and vice versa. Admiral Kim- 
mel would not confer with General! Short. 
General Short would have nothing to do 
with Admiral Kimmel] except on social 
occasions. There was a jealousy dating 
from ancient rivalries between Annapulis 
and West Point. There was the ill-timed 
and antiquated feeling that the Army was 
better than the Navy, and, on the part of 
naval officers, that the naval arm was 
superior to the military arm. This utter 
lack of cooperation and coordination was 
disastrous. Our naval and military es- 
tablishments have been operated along 
Victorian ideas. ‘There has been too 
much worship of things as they were. 
There has been little realization of the 
lessons taught during the past 2 years of 
this conflict. There must be coordination 
and cooperation. The English are begin- 
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ning to learn this, but it required the 
sinking of the Prince of .Wales and Re- 
pulse and the safe passage of Nazi battle- 
ships through the Straits of Dover, out- 
smarting the British independent air 
arm, the R. A. F., and their admirals. 

A Department of National Defense 
should be created without delay and in- 
cluded in the personnel of this office and 
occupying high positions of authority 
should be an Under Secretary of Avia- 
tion, an Under Secretary of the Navy, 
and an Under Secretary of the Army. 
In my judgment it is untimely and un- 
thinkable to create a separate and in- 
dependent Air Corps absolutely inde- 
pendent of the Military and Naval 
Establishments. The essential proce- 
dure is to place national defense under 
one head and make that head responsi- 
ble only to the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy and to 
our people. The transcendent impor- 
tance of aviation in connection with our 
national defense efforts must not be over- 
looked. Pearl Harbor was the worst dis- 
aster ever suffered by the American 
armed forces arm we prove we have not 
yet learned all the lessons taught us by 
this bitter defeat-unless we create a De- 
partment of National Defense and unify 
and coordinate all the resources of our 
aviation, military, and naval forces. Let 
us place our air force, Army, and Navy 
under authority of the Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense. Legislation to accom- 
this should be provided without 

elay. 





Get Off That Dynamite! 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY. of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I just returned from a trip to 
my district, and while there I went on up 
to Sault Ste. Marie, spending 2 days up 
there not only visiting with constituents 
but also going over the defense precau- 
tions being taken by the military author- 
ities in the matter of protecting the 
vital Soo locks, which is the bottleneck 
through which flows 90 percent of our 
Nation’s iron ore. 

I notice in the daily newspapers quo- 
tations attributed to the President in 
which. he said there was a possibility of 
the huge defense plants in Detroit being 
bombed from the air in the near future. 
All of us who live in the State of Michi- 
gan, of course, appreciate the acute pos- 
sibility of such an air raid at Detroit. 
Apparently, however, some of us still per- 
sist in our utter disregard of the fiendish 
cleverness of our enemies. Is it not more 
likely that the enemy may strike at the 
Detroit defense industries by effectively 
bottling up this huge ore supply from the 
upper Lakes region? 

Again I call your attention to the fact 
that the Soo is utterly devoid of ade- 
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quate defense equipment, and the pre- 
cautions being taken—though I have no 
doubt may be the best possible under the 

circumstances and with the equipment 
available—are still woefully inadequate 
to cope with the situation. Meanwhile, 
here in Washington, in order to get 
through the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill, we continue to refuse to take action 
on Senate bill 2132. We are literally 
permitting ourselves to sit peacefully on 
a keg of dynamite. It is time we get off 
that dynamite. The Washington Daily 
News of February 18, 1942, has a splendid 
editorial, which I include herewith as part 
of my remarks: 

GET OFF THAT DYNAMITE! 

To the Members of the House of Representa- 

tives: 

Ladies and gentlemen, you are sitting on 
& keg of dynamite. A bill to guard America 
at a point of great danger is bottled up in one 
of your committees. 

It is the $8,000,000 bill, long ago passed by 
the Senate, for an additional lock at the Soo 
Canal. Each day’s delay postpones the time 
when the largest possible amount of iron 
ore can be brought down from Lake Superior 
to make steel for planes, ships, tanks, and 
guns. Each day’s delay means 24 hours 
longer of risk that an “accident” to the pres- 
ent locks might cut the steel mills off from 
the source of 85 percent of their basic raw 
material. 

Chairman MANsFIELp of your Rivers and 
Harbors Committee insists that the Soo lock 
project must be considered as just one item 
in the billion-dollar rivers and harbors bill. 
You know why. Because that scandalous 
pork barrel is so loaded with bad and unnec- 
essary projects that it can’t get by unless 
it has a few good and necessary projects. 
You also know that the rivers and harbors bill 
can't become law for weeks or months. Most 
of it should never become law. 

But the Senate’s Soo lock bill, if called 
up separately, could be passed by the House 
in 5 minutes. And you, ladies and gentle- 
men, have the power to force it out for a 
separate vote. 

Better do that now. Get yourselves off 
that keg of dynamite. If you don’t, and if 
something should happen to put the present 
inadequate locks out of commission, you’ll 
never be able to dodge your responsibility 
for a disaster that could be as bad as Pearl 
Harbor. 





The Philippines 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
of Hon, J. M. Exrzatpe, Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines, before the 
Contemporary Club, Philadelphia, on the 
evening of February 16: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very happy 
tonight to have an opportunity to address 
this distinguished group on the subject of 
the war in the Pacific, its implications and 
its objectives. 

To us Filipinos, as to you Americans, war 
has come with extraordinary rapidity. Un- 








the rapid influx of civilians, the continued 
in of Spaniards and Filipinos, 
and the widespread acceptance of Christian- 
ity gradually developed in the islands a fair 


factor in Philippine history was the early 
spread of Christianity. This immediately 
brought to our people, as it did to the Latin 
Americans, an affinity with occidental civili- 
zation. This culture, combined with that 
absorbed from China and other countries, 
is still the basis of Filipino life and it gives us 
an outlook on the world today that is broader 
than in most other nations of the Orient. 
The Philippines had 400 years of 
rule. It brought both benefits and suffer- 
ing. Spain unquestionably made many mis- 
takes, but it did establish a high cultural 
standard which was in evidence when the 
United States occupied the country in 1898. 
Our geographic proximity to China led to 
a large immigration of Chinese to our shores. 
In the course of years these settlers exercised 
considerable influence in our social and eco- 
nomic life. They intermarried freely and in 
contrast with the Japanese their children 
became Filipino citizens. The last census 
showed 200,000 Chinese in the Philippines. 
The forty-odd years of American rule in 
the Philippines have placed a completely 
American imprint upon this older composite 
culture. The American educational system 
extended into every part of the islands, and 
our social and trade relations with the United 
States gradually converted the Philippines 
into the American outpost in the Far East. 


Of course, we have had occasional dis- 
agreements with the United States on mat- 
ters of policy and of government, but we have 
always been at liberty to appeal to this coun- 
try for redress, and in ail instances we have 
been heard in a friendly, democratic way. 
Under these conditions we gradually devel- 
oped a sense of liberty, of freedom of action, 
and of self-assurance. Meantime our trade 
with the United States grew and became all- 
important to us. Manila was an American 
shipping and aviation center. The volume of 
Philippine-American trade grew to $250,000,- 
000 a year. We became your fifth largest 
customer in the world. 


In 1934, after extended debate, the Philip- 
pines Independence Act was approved by 
Congress and signed by President Roosevelt. 
Complete independence is to take effect on 
July 4, 1946. 

To complete that picture, I would like to 
make a brief statement regarding our rela- 
tions with the Japanese up to the events of 
December 7. I can best describe those rela- 
tions as normal, even though Filipinos and 
Japanese did not have very much in common. 
Their religion differed from ours. So did their 
language, their family life, their social cus- 
toms, their music, and their arts. In fact, 
their whole mode of living was different. 
Added to this was their militaristic govern- 
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betray his oath of | 
States. 


the Japanese population of the Philippines 
totaled 29,000 among 17,000,000 Filipinos. 
This percentage was not very largé. Unfor- 
tunately, 18,000 out of these 29,000 were con- 
centrated in the Province of Davao, where 
they dedicated themselves to the production 
of high-grade Manila hemp. Too late we dis- 
covered that three or four thousand others. 
treacherously had settled at strategic points, 
to become a most dangerous fifth column. 
Incidentally, for some months before De- 


tically stopped enforcement of ex- 
control by the United States 
Government. This was particularly true of 


our exports of base metals, much of which 
Japan evidently used along with American 
scrap iron for the manufacture of shells and 
shrapnel. Unfortunately, it is ali being shot 
back at us now. 

Of the present military situation, you 
probably know just as much as Ido. I can 
tell you that I am in frequent contact with 
President Quezon. He is safe. He is the 
head of our government, and is heroically 
sustaining the banner of the Philippines 
with the Stars and Stripes. 

President Quezon represents today the liv- 
ing spirit of the Filipino people. He has 
been, in spite of all misrepresentations and 
unfair personal attacks, the true symbol of 
Philippine freedom. Every Filipino looks 
upon him as his personal leader. I can say 
without hesitation that President Quezon’s 
example of fighting side by side with the 
United States at any cost will be implicitly 
followed by the people of our country. 

At this point I might clear up some of 
the confusion resulting from reports of 
Quislings in the Philippines. Please bear in 
mind that all but one of these dispatches 
originated in Tokyo and Berlin. 

I want to say in fairness to most of the 
men mentioned as cooperating with Japan, 
that none of them has had an opportunity 
to deny the reports or to make his position 
clear to the world. The only person men- 
tioned in American dispatches as being dis- 
loyal to the United States is General Agui- 
naldo, whose influence in the Philippines is 
insignificant. His advanced age and suc- 
cessive political failures have probably com- 
bined to make him amenable to Japanese 
influence. 

The other men named in Axis broadcasts, 
particularly those who held posts in the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
are personally known to me. It is my firm 
belief that not one of them will ever willingly 





of the Philippines have something to fight for. 

We are fighting because our soil has been 
invaded. We are fighting out of friendship 
for and gratitude to the people of the United 
States. But, above all, we are fighting to pro- 
tect the freedom and democracy which are 
as much a part of our spirit as they are of 
yours. 

Every Filipino is convinced that Japanese 
occupation would mean the disappearance of 
his personal liberty. 

A similar spirit has helped China battle 
Japan to a standstill. China is fighting for 
a chance to complete the development of its 
own democracy. 

In contrast, it is the blunt truth that some 
of our neighbors in Southeastern Asia have 
never had a spiritual objective for which to 
fight. The people of Indochina, for instance, 
shamefully surrendered to the Japanese in- 
vaders. Why is that true? Because Indo- 
china, unfortunately, had no spirit of dig- 
nity and personal freedom. 

May this not be the case in most of the 
countries being overrun by Japan now? 

A day or two ago I read a dispatch from 
Batavia that seemed to demonstrate a com- 
plete misconception of the implications of 
this war. It read in part: “Our forces are 
strongly defending the white man’s obliga- 
tions to protect the subject races, thus pre- 
paring a basis for respect as soon as their 
return becomes possible.” 
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What an absurdity. What a lack of un- 


derstanding. 
‘To the people of my country, a statement 
such as this would be painful and discourag- 


by the record of what Japan has done in 
Korea and Manchuria that she seeks only to 
exploit and use the population of subject 
countries for her own national advantage. 


the promise of democratic unity. 
To help win this war liberal democracy 


Let us fight this war in a progressive spirit. 
Our goal must certainly not be the preserva- 
tion of the right. of one race to exploit an- 
other. Neither must we send our sons to the 
battlefield merely to preserve trade routes or 
international boundaries. Our minds must 
be focused on a more generous and more ‘tol- 
erant goal. 

Today the people of the Orient are thirsty 
for democracy. Some, like the Filipinos, al- 
ready have it-in large measure. Some, like 
the Chinese, are fighting to establish it in 
their own country. Most others are just hop- 
ing for it in their hearts. That is why de- 
mocracy is the one and only force able to 
unite all the people threatened by Japan. 

The other day I had a strange and interest- 
ing experience which gave a very warm per- 
sonal significance to these thoughts which 
have been running through my mind. As you 
may know, there is a small gymnasium for 
Members of the House of Representatives in 
Washington. A Negro attendant was giving 
me a rub-down there when a Congressman 
walked over and asked him this question: 

“Bob,” he said, “I want to give a gift toa 
young man who is going into the Army. 
Now, what do you think I should give him?” 

In my mind, I expected that the answer 
would be “woolen socks, a sweate?, or a bottle 
of arnica.” But what do you think Bob 
answered? 

“Give him a copy of the New Testament.” 

I am sure this completely confused my 
friend, just as it confused me. 

Bob explained very earnestly: “Give him a 
New Testament and let him read it every 
day. Remember, this war must be won with 
the spirit just as much as with guns.” 

That gym attendant had expressed a great 
truth that many statesmen may have only 
half-grasped. This war will be won by guns 
and tanks and planes, of course. But there 
must also be the spiritual objective. 

When December 7 came, we in the Philip~ 
pines already had that objective. Today we 
are fighting for it—tooth and nail. 

Only the spread of that democratic spirit 
to all the people of Asia will inspire the suc- 
cessful battle we must wage if we are to win 
this war. 


Railroad Men Protest the Suggested 
Merger of the Railroad Retirement 
Board With Social Security 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, a 
front-page editorial in the Washington 
Post on February 12, 1942, entitled “The 
Conversion of Government,” makes the 
following bold statement: 

The Railroad Retirement Board is moving 
to Chicago. There is no reason for its ex- 
istence, except in the eyes of the rail union 
lobby. Merge it with Social Security. 


Mr. Speaker, over 1,300,000 railway em- 
ployees resent the above loose statement 
wholly devoid of truth and fact. In the 
first place, the Railroad Retirement 
Board is financed entirely by monthly 
contributions from the railroads and 
their employees. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not contribute one cent to the 
Railroad Retirement fund. Nor does the 
Government contribute in any way to 
the administration expense of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. The railroads 
and their employees even pay rent for 
every inch of floor space used by the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

The merging of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board with Social Security destroys 
the existence of one of the most unique 
agencies of the Federal Government. It 
is unique because during these hoon- 
doggling days it is the only agency of the 
Government that pays its own way. 
This is due to the fact that the railroads 
and their employees make their monthly 
contribution to the retirement fund and 
the Federal Government merely admin- 
isters the affairs of the Retirement Board 
without incurring 1 cent of expense to 
the Federal Government. 

Social Security could take a lesson 
from the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Apparently Social Security is looking into 
the future in the hope of grasping every 
independent agency to justify its own 
existence. 

The railroad men of this country are 
diligently searching for one good reason 
to justify the proposed merger. 

While I represent 27,000 railroaders in 
the Twenty-third District of Pennsyl- 
vania and speak for them on every possi- 
ble occasion, I prefer at this time to read 
a letter received from Mr. Julius G. 
Luhrsen, executive secretary-treasurer, 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
representing 21 railway brotherhoods. 
The letter is as follows: 

Rattway Lasor EXECUTIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1942. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: A news 
item in the Washington Post, dated Febru- 
ary 12, read as follows: 
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“The Railroad Retirement Board is moving 
to Chicago. There is no reason for its exist- 
ence except in the eyes of the rail-union 
lobby. Merge it with Social Security.” 

At about the same time a statement was 
made to the Congress setting forth that the 
Government was contributing a substantial 
amount to the Retirement Board for admin- 
istrative purposes. 

Any newspaper item gets substantial pub- 
licity, based on information justifying such 
news, but very limited space, if any, is given 
when later such story is proven to be in- 
correct. 

Just why should the Railroad Retirement 
Board be placed under the Social Security 
Act? No good reason can possibly be ad- 
vanced unless it be pure jealousy. 

The Government does not contribute one 
cent to the Railroad Retirement Act, not 
even the administration expense. The em- 
ployees and the railroads contribute equally 
for all of its administration expenses and the 
annuities which are paid. Compelling the 
moving of the Retirement Board to Chicago, 
we hope, will all the more remove it from all 
possibility of consolidation with the Social 
Security Board. 

The 95 percent or more of the railroads 
who for years had established voluntary pen- 
sions found that they had reached a point 
where they themselves could not continue 
to carry such burden. It was then that the 
employees and employers very wisely worked 
out. a mutual program, each. contributing 
equally the necessary tax, so that pensions 
can be made secure and permanent. That 
plan is now represented and administered by 
the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The annuities paid are conservative and, 
if anything, less attractive than many would 
like them to be, especially with respect to 
disability and survivorship benefits, but secu- 
rity and permanency has been the guiding 
slogan. 

Instead of criticism directed at the Rail- 
road Retirement Board and urging its merger 
with the Social Security Board, the reverse 
would broaden the field of security. We be- 
lieve in building up rather than going down 
and knowing that for the lower paid the 
annuities received are not the high standard 
the railroad employees would like. Certainly 
the social security has a long way to advance 
to measure up to the Railroad Retirement 
Act maximums and even minimums. 

Still another point is completely ignored. 
It must be remembered that the 1,300,000 
railroad employees and the railroads con- 
tribute equally to the retirement fund, which 
relieves the Social Security Board completely 
from the burden of this vast number who 
would otherwise have to be paid out of the 
social security fund. Justly, it would appeal 
to us, that the Government should therefore 
contribute from the social security fund to 
the railroad retirement fund such millions of 
dollars each year as it saves by not being 
obligated to the employees of the railroad 
industry. 

When the Railroad Retirement Board 
moves to Chicago it will, as it has in the past, 
pay a rental to the Government for the build- 
ing which the Government has purchased, 
although we would prefer, and no doubt in 
the very near future will, purchase our own 
building out of funces of the Retirement Board, 
and not one iota of contribution from the 
Government Treasury of other people’s tax 
money Contrast this with the Social Se- 
curity Board, if you will. 

There is one, and only one, avenue through 
which the Government does contribute to 
the Railroad Retirement Board, and that is 
for those taken into military service. Cer- 
tainly there can be no complaint on this, 
since, if the Government takes these men 
into their employment for defense, these men 
should not be deprived of their pension rights 
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while so serving. The Government must pay 
its proportionate contribution of tax for these 


Security Board to give one good, sound reason 
why it shou)d be done. We prefer to remain 
free and independent; and so long as it is not 
a governmental agency, why should we be 
thrown into another political whirlwind 
which needs much greater and substantial 
stabilization than does the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board? We believe in leaving well 
enough alone. 
Yours very truly, 
J. G. LUBRSEN, 
Executive Secretary. 





A Zionist Army? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18 (legislative day 
of Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to print in the 
Appendix of uhe Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the New York Times of January 
22, 1942, entitled, “A Zionist Army?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A ZIONIST ARMY? 


A resolution introduced in the House of 
Representatives recently by Mr. Somers of 
New York requests President Roosevelt to 
direct the State Department to petition Great 
Britain “to take such action as may be nec- 
essary to permit the organization of all- 
Jewish military units in Palestine.” There 
has been no action on this resolution; but 
the proposal which it advances has received 
the endorsement of some members of the 
Government, and a number of deeply sincere 
and well-meaning people. Moved by sym- 
pathy for the suffering of Jews in Germany 
and Axis-controlled lands, they are either 
urging its adoption or are lending their names 
to the Zionist cause. 

For two reasons we believe that these well- 
meaning people are mistaken and that it 
would be unwise for the United States to 
attempt to bring pressure to bear upon the 
British Government in this matter. The first 
reason is practical. It is no secret that the 
British Government is opposed to the plan 
for creating separate Jewish military units, 
though it has welcomed the enlistment of 
Jews in the British forces and though thou- 
sands of Jews are now serving under British 
colors in Palestine and North Africa. The 
reason for the reluctance to create separate 
military units is, of course, the long-standing 
hostility of the Arabs in the Middle East to 
the proposal to establish a Zionist state in 
Palestine and the consequent fear of the Brit- 
ish Government that the creation of a sep- 
arate Zionist army would provoke an Arab 
uprising precisely at a time when the defense 
of the whole Mediterranean area is already 
a difficult problem. True, the British Gov- 
ernment itself is not free of responsibility 
for the situation that would be thus created. 
During the first World War it made contra- 
dictory promises to the Arabs and the Zion- 
ists, and these contradictions have lived to 
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the Zionist objective has been 
many people, including many who are them 

selves of Jewish faith; and much 

standing may arise among people of other 
faiths if this objective comes to be 
as an expression of the full hopes of Jews 
and of those who would right the wrongs done 
them. These hopes cannot be achieved by 
the creation of a Zionist state. They can be 
achieved only by the fulfillment of the At- 
lantic Charter—by the winning of a new 
world, in which Jews, along with other reli- 
gious and national minorities may live peace- 
ably and happily in every nation, enjoying 
the full rights of other citizens. 





The Sugar Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
offer the following for the Recorp. The 
subject discussed vitally affects every 
person in these United States, and I com- 
mend both articles to the membership 
of the House. 

[From the Chicago Sun of January 26, 1942] 
Sucar SHorTAcGE Latp TO UNITED STATES QuoTA 
Po.ticy—FerperaL Economists Turn Dear 

Ear TO Propucers’ PLEas 

(By Harold Brayman) 

WASHINGTON, January 25.—With the Gov- 
ernment preparing to ration sugar, a rapid re- 
vision in the economic plans of the Agricul- 
ture Department becomes necessary. 

The plan to limit sugar to about a pound a 
week for each person beginning probably early 
in February was announced yesterday by 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson. This 
move brings to attention the consistent pol- 
icy of the economic planners administering 
the sugar-quota I-w to keep production down 
in the United States and Puerto Rico. 


INDUSTRY PREDICTED SHORTAGE 


Even in 1941, when the industry anticipated 
a@ sugar shortage as a result of war, domestic 
beet-sugar producers were required to reduce 
their acreage by an average of 17 percent. 
Previous cuts in cane-sugar production were 
continued. While the Government was call- 
ing on the Maritime Commission and the 
shipbuilding industry to build more ships, the 
sugar planners were insisting that ships be 
used to bring sugar from Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, and the West Indies. 
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pleaded all last winter with the Gov- 


announced, but neither has there been any 
attempt by the planners to increase sugar 
production. 

The only move yet made by the Government 
to increase sugar supplies in this country was 
the purchase by Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
H. Jones, through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, of practically the entire Cuban 
production for 1942. 


[From the New York Sun of January 22, 1942] 
Sucar’'s Birrer Lesson 


The forthcoming shortage cf sugar will not 
be made more acceptable by the reflection 
that it was brought about in substantial 
measure by economic planners in the rapidly 
multiplying bureaus at Washington. Thanks 
to them, cane that would have yielded 
300,000 tons of raw sugar was left last year 
to rot in the fields of Puerto Rico. Fertile 
acres in Colorado and California, which could 
have produced a similar quantity, were with- 
drawn from beet production, and large sums 
of money were paid out by the Treasury in 
bounties to induce growers to curtail] plant- 
ing. 

These improvident actions were taken at a 
time when America was shouldering it= new 
burden of arming and feeding the world’s 
democracies. Surely it was obvious even then 
that America would need vastly increased 
quantities of industrial alcohol, made from 
molasses, and would be called upon to send 
even larger quantities of sugar abroad. All 
this was pointed out by representatives of 
the sugar industry, who warned of impend- 
ing shortage and urgently opposed curtail- 
ment. 

But the economic planners would have 
none of it. They could not see the mounting 
stock piles of sugar as a reservoir of real 
wealth and safety in the wartime economy of 
the Nation. They could only see them as 
dangerous surpluses of the kind they had 
guarded against for many years. Because 








they were not alert to anticipate the needs 
ee ee 
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sugar supply. 
Recrimination, however, will neither sweet- 


en our morning coffee nor produce smokeless 
powder. The shortage will uot impede our 
war effort, because patriotic Americans, 
tightening their own belts in uncomplaining 
self-sacrifice, will not permit it to do so. 
What seems far more important—and more 


past decade it has come to be the habit of 
bureaucracy in government to look with 
suspicion and distrust upon the views of 
private individuals. It is assumed almost as 
a matter of course that in his dealings with 
government the representative of business or 
industry is actuated by wholly selfish and 
often antisocial motives. He is regarded as 
an enemy of social reform, whatever he wants 
being per se inimical to progressive govern- 
ment. That he could be sincerely and self- 
lessly interested in contributing to victory 
is inconceivable to the bureaucrat. 

In this frame of mind is the weak spot of 
our war program. Total war at the front de- 
mands total production at home; total pro- 
duction demands complete unity of purpose, 
thought, and action in every walk of life. 
Such unity cannot be achieved and total pro- 
duction will not be brought about until the 
Government brings itself to lay aside its own 
jealous fears and accords to private enter- 
prise the same wholehearted measure of co- 
operation and support it has demanded and is 
receiving from industry as a wbole. 





Questions From Back Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. B2wADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, while in my home district over 
the past week end, I was invited to ad- 
dress several nonpartisan and more or 
less impromptu meetings. In order to 
attempt to answer the questions upper- 
most in the minds of my constituents, I 
suggested that they ask me questions in 
writing, in order, that I might make a 
record of them and that I might en- 
deavor to answer them frankly to the 
best of my ability. I suggested in ad- 
vance that they not question me about 
“bundles for Congressmen” or Pearl Har- 
bor as I intended to discuss both matters 
before endeavoring to answer the other 
questions: It will be quite obvious to the 
membership, I am sure, that there were 
some questions which I was frank in 
telling them I could not answer, either 
because accurate information had not 
been made available to me or because 
military expediency would make a frank 
answer inadvisable. 

I think every Member of Congress will 
be interested in knowing what questions 
were asked me because it is indicative, I 
think, of the thoughts in the minds of 
the fclks back home. Hence, with the 
permission of the House, which I have 
just received, I include these questions 
herewith: 
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Is it possible for you to tell us where 
eee eee Sane gee Rane Nr ae Ane: De 
time ‘ 

Can legislation remedy a situation where 1 
man’s grievance can stop 10,000 men at work 
on defense work? 

What progress is the United States making 
in negotiating with Russia to arrange for an 
aerial base in Russia from which our air force 
could attack Japan, or has the Russo-Jap 
agreement stopped that cold? 

What are the chances for a Republican 
increase in Members of Congress for 1943? 

Why is General MacArthur not Chief of 
Staff in place of Marshall? 

Why don’t we get protection for the Soo 
locks? 


Has any great amount of war materials 
been manufactured? If so, where is it? 

In your opinion, do you believe that the 
United States is vulnerable to an air attack 
on either coast or through Canada via Alaska 
in the near future? 

What prospect has northern Michigan of 
obtaining some of the defense industries 
which we understand are to be moved inland 
from the seaboard? 

Does an actual shortage of rubber exist? 

When are we going to get rid of Churchill 
and stop fighting England’s wars? 

When is England going to get into the war? 

Explain briefly excessive war profits to date. 

What was the cause of the Normandie fire? 

How can we prove that we are war con- 
scious? 

What is the matter with South American 
rubber? 

How much of an appropriation has been 
made during the last 2 years for the defense 
of the Philippines? 

What makes our Mr. Roosevelt have so 
much to say pointing to full dictatorship? 

Is there any indication that in the near 
future labor will be drafted for important 
war industries and agriculture? 

How many men has MacArthur over in the 
Philippines and about how many has he 
lost? 

Is the Navy hiding in the Pacific, as was 
heard over the radio? 

What chance have we of iosing this war 
and how long will it last? 

What can you tell us about troop move- 
ments from the United States? 

How is the Government going to finance 
this war? 

Do you believe the minority Members of 
Congress will have the courage to continue 
to oppose the turning over of congressional 
authority to men like Henderson, who were 
not elected and who have proven wholly in- 
capable of handling national affairs in criti- 
cal times such as there? What will be Brap- 
Ley’s own action on this? 

If our President’s leadership is failing us in 
this war, what can we do about it? 

What is going to happen to Short and Kim- 
mel? Are they going to be retired or will 
they have to take their medicine for being 
asleep at Pearl Harbor? 

Please inform us why our President and 
Congress cannot use the same arm of the law 
in regard to the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations and United Automobile Workers 
of America as they do in regard to taking our 
sons for cannon fodder at $21 per month. 
We as fathers are deeply concerned in this 
regard. 

What protection do we have at the Soo 
locks to fight off an aerial attack? 

Are there any antiaircraft guns at the 
Soo locks? 

What is going to happen to the Soo in 
case of an invasion? Are they going to fortify 
the Soo? 

What about the fan dancers? 

Why were we caught flat-footed at Pearl 
Harbor? 

Why did Admiral Hart resign? 

Why congressional pensions? 
tion was asked by many.) 


(This ques- 
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Excerpts From Tributes and Addresses on 
Occasion of Reception and Dinner to 
the Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, 
Bishop of Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 18 (legislative day 
of Friday, February 13), 1942 7 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from speeches delivered on the occasion 
of a good-will dinner and reception held 
in honor of the Bishop of Brooklyn, the 
Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, D. D., 
on November 27, 1941. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[Excerpts from addresses delivered at the 
reception and dinner to His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy, D. D., 
as a symbol of good will and American unity 
by a group of Catholic. Protestant, and 
Jewish leaders, the Waldorf Astoria, Thurs- 
day, November 27, 1941] 


LOUIS M. RABINOWITZ 


We are met on this auspicious occasion to 
do honor to a distinguished churchman. In 
these days when the world.is full of strife. 
hatred, and disunity, Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews, we sit down together to proclaim 
to the world that irrespective of race, creed, 
or color, we here in America, regardless of 
our differences, whether they be economic or 
political, are all united as one nation and 
that in our hearts there is good will toward 
all men, and a fervent prayer for peace on 
earth. 

I now have the pleasure of presenting our 
chairman of the evening, a great Jew, a dis- 
tinguished jurist, the Honorable Meier Stein- 
brink. 

CHAIRMAN JUSTICE MEIER STEINBRINK 

This occasion is unique in many ways. 
Around this table are seated representatives 
of many faiths, of varying political convic- 
tions, and drawn from all walks of life, rep- 
resentatives of the clergy of different re- 
ligions, bankers, public officials, doctors, 
leaders of the bar, outstanding figures in the 
business world, journalists, and judges. There 
is no cause that could bring such a group to- 
gether save the underlying one of this eve- 
ning’s gathering and dinner, that of forcibly 
demonstrating to the community in which 
we live the good will that should motivate all 
men in their intercourse with their fellow- 
man, the unity which our Nation so much 
needs in these chaotic times, and this we do 
through appropriately honoring His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Thomas E. Molloy. 

Perhaps the invitation to me to preside at 
this function and to lend myself to it as 
chairman is attributable only to the fact 
that in a small way I have tried to expound 
the Biblical pronouncement of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhcod of man, 
but likewise in no small] measure it is due 
to my great respect and admiration for 
Bishop Molloy. 

MSGR. JOHN L. BELFORD 


This dinner is a lesson to the city in which 
we live. It is composed of representatives of 
many nations, all the professions, and of 
many forms of religious belief and some of 
no religious belief, but, running through it 
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all is reverence for one who represents a re- 
ligious ideal, who gives all his ability, all his 
affection, all his time, to the sublime task of 
convincing men that there is a personal God 
to whom they owe their existence, their 
ability, their success, and their devotion. 

Providence has chosen him to be a leader, 
has endowed him with the rare qualities 
which the millions who know him ize, 
admire, and enjoy. No one doubts his sin- 
cerity. If he did not believe what he does 
believe, he would not be here but his sincerity 
makes him give to all his neighbors credit for 
similar service, inspires him to give all that 
he is and has to the service of his Creator and 
great family of which the Creator loves to be 
called the Father 


RABBI JONAH B. WISE 


We are gathered to pay respect to one who 
is certainly entitled to our respect and con- 
sideration. Many things have been said 
about him up to now, and many things will 
be said about him after I have finished It 
is not my privilege to appraise his life, to 
appraise his work, or to appraise his service. 
But it is my privilege to say that I do appre- 
ciate it and I believe in some small way I do 
understand the dignity and the significance 
and the beauty of it. 

I for one am more than happy to be here, 
and I for one am more than happy to repre- 
sent some of the men who are here tonight 
in a word of understanding and appreciation 
to him for his distinguished service and for 
his fine, beautiful and consecrated life. 

. * * . = 

There is no room in America for those 
things which have been dominant and grow- 
ing on the soil of Europe which have poisoned 
the relationship of man to man, and have 
befouled its politics and destroyed its hope. 
But there is room and to spare in this blessed 
country for those things which every one of 
the faiths here represented hold sacred and 
hold dear, ample room, so that none need 
jostle the other, and none need intrude upon 
the other, but each, working in his own field 
and working in his own vineyard, need not 
go back and glean that field and glean that 
vineyard, but may leave many a sheaf and 
many a piece of ungathered grain to the poor 
and the disowned of the world They will 
some day acknowledge in the presence of 
God, that because of the great and new 
generosity of American life there has come 
a@ new means of redemption to human beings, 
and a part of that redemption has been 
caused by the new faith of the old beliefs 
in a new land to which they have been newly 
consecrated. 


HON. ALFRED E. SMITH 


I don’t think there is any place in the 
world that has grown the way New York has 
grown in the lifetime of an individual or even 
in the 20 years that our guest of honor to- 
night has been presiding over the Diocese 
of Brooklyn. In 1921 when he was con- 
secrated bishop, there were a little over 
2,000,000 people living in Brooklyn. In 1941 
there were 2,859,000, and the difference is 
twice the size of Buffalo, the second city in 
population in the State. 

> - * * . 


There has been struck here tonight a note 
of unity. That is not only necessary during 
times of stress and times of trouble; it is 
necessary at all times in a city as big as New 
York. A city like this, with all the problems 
that are constantly pressing her, needs that 
unity. 

Tonight is a happy occasion. The visiting 
firemen from the great city of Brooklyn are 
welcome on our Park Avenue, New York, and 
our palatial Waldorf. We are glad to have 
them here, and we are glad of the occasion. 
We are all happy to come with the Bishop 
tonight and celebrate with him the twentieth 
anniversary of his consecration, and express 
the fond hope and utter the prayer that he 
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will have many, many more years of good | vidual. He whom we came here to honor this 


sound health to carry on the great work that 
he has carried on in the last 20 years. 
DR. FRANK KINGDON 


It is quite easy in these days, because events 


ion for his own interest, for his 
purposes, can get tremendous acclaim at this 
particular time, simply because the hearts of 
men are so stirred that the primitive in- 
stincts are near the surface. 

On the other hand, the men who appeal to 
courage, to faith, to the greatest ideals that 
our country knows, can get a hearing that 
is equally strong, and the difference is this, 
that those false leaders who appeal to preju- 
dice are stirring in our day forces that in the 
end will mean weakness, evil, despair, dis- 
aster. The men who are appealing to the 
best that we know are preparing for a world 
of hope, of faith, brotherhood, of democracy. 

* * * . . 

I happen to be a Protestant. And yet, with- 
out attempting to put on any of the airs of 
the actor, I want to say to you that I have 
sometimes sat down in the quiet of my own 
room and tried to understand what must be 
passing througl the mind and heart of the 
Holy Father during these days. There he sits, 
in the Vatican, that has been hallowed by 
men of great understanding and great import 
across the centuries He cannot sit there, 
wearing the triple crown, without realizing 
the historic importance of his position I 
think I know how his heart must be wrung 
by the events that are taking place in the 
world, and I think I know where, if he could 
speak as you and I can speak, he might throw 
the weight of his influence. 


* - . * . 


Men, there is no hope for your son and for 
your daughter, there is no future for your 
grandson and your granddaughter, except in 
a world where there is liberty, liberty that 
gives men a chance to speak freely, to assem- 
ble freely, to worship freely at the altars of 
their own choosing. 

America, before all the world, stands as the 
home and symbol of that freedom without 
which the human spirit is homeless, dead. 


There is no room in America for any front 
except one front, the American front, and in 
that front we are all united, Jew, Catholic, 
Protestant, that by working together we may 
demonstrate to the world what it means for 
all men to respect one another, for all men 
to live together in justice, for all men to live 
together in peace 


HON. WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


Much has been said, and much more could 
be said, and perhaps it is well to leave much 
unsaid, about the beautiful symbolism of this 
meeting tonight. I am very much gratified 
to be able to participate, because this is a 
living refutation of those divisions that are 
sought to be made between us on religious 
and racial lines. 

On the basis of how we act or how we greet 
each other or our affections one for another 
no man could tell what religion or what race 
or what color we belong to, and that, after 
all, is what we mean when we say America. 

I am also glad to be here because, as I 
interpret it, I think all Americans today, 
irrespective of their legitimate differences 
about the methods by which it is to be 
brought about, appreciate that if the Jews of 
Europe are to be relieved of persecution, if 
the Catholic Church of Europe and perhaps 
of the world is to be uncontrolled, and if 
Protestants are to be permitted to worship 
God as they please, Hitlerism and all it stands 
for must be destroyed. 

As is always the case in beautiful and 
symbolic things, they turn about an indi- 


these heathens have passed. On. behalf of 
your friends I give this to you. 
HIS EXCELLENCY MOST REVEREND BISHOP THOMAS 


their very kind and considerate references to 
myself Truth and candor, of course, forbid 
me to accept their laudatory references as 
greatly justified or richly deserved It is in- 
deed a precious privilege, in any sphere of 
human interest and concern, to learn about 
the kindly attitude and benevolent approval 
which othefs entertain regarding you And 
I wish to assure these gracious spokesmen 
that even in the future, when. as the poet 
says, “to the sessions of sweet, silent 
thought,” I recall the memory of this 
uniquely happy night, their courteous ex- 
pression of kindly regard will stimulate, 
strengthen, and sustain me in the disposi- 
tion and resolve for higher and holier accom- 
plishment. 


And now, if I may follow the example of 
those who have gone before me on this plat- 
form and interpret briefly the significance 
of this very unusually enjoyable occasion, 
to the very trying and troublous conditions 
of the world today—I shall take the liberty 
to observe that, of course, we are all com- 
pelled to look upon a very sad and terrify- 
ing spectacle in which we find millions of 
human beings torn by bitter strife and tor- 
tured by barbaric warfare. 

At the moment it would really seem that 
all the inspiration of military genius, all the 
power of military destructiveness, all the 
fruits of years of industry, and all the valor 
of millions of men have been suddenly and 
cruelly combined, concentrated, and hurled 
into frightful and destructive collision 

In the midst of these terrifying experiences, 
there is at least one very consoling and re- 
assuring, hopeful, and helpful influence ex- 
erted py the white-robed Pastor of Christen- 
dom, who faces the reddened fields of carnage 
and earnestly prays fiercely fighting men to 
cease their strife and to live again in peace, 
harmony, and happiness 

At the moment, the Holy Father’s objective 
may be described not only a cessation of the 
armed conflict presently prevailing, but also 
the desire and the determination to lay a 
true, solid basis of a just and enduring peace. 


. ” * = . 


We know that the barriers to world peace, 
harmony, and order among men are not to 
be called exclusively territorial, physical, 
linguistic, or commercial but the real obsta- 
cles to peace and the barriers for the mo- 
ment, which seem insuperable, are to be 
found in the hearts and in the minds of 
men. These obstacles are their traditional 


prejudices; their national passions; their un- 
reasoming antipathies; their reasoned fears; 
their native prides and their selfish hopes, 
and I am sure that I am correct in stating 
that these particular attitudes of the human 
mind, heart, character, or conscience are not 

















only un-Jewish, un-Protestant, and un- 
Catholic, but they are degradingly inhuman 
and they are debasingly unnatural. | 
Surely we must pray that God will grant 
in His mercy a cessation to this armed con- 
flict by turning the hearts and minds of 
men once again to the development and ex- 
pression of the proper attributes which they 
should have as His created children, namely, 
the attributes of justice, charity, tolerance, 
and good will. 
* * * * ~ 
Surely it is our hope that this benevolent 
disposition will receive wider, more extensive 
expression, and I know of no better way in 
which I could conclude my remarks than by 
voicing the fervent wish and the prayerful 
hope that this delightful gathering tonight 
of Jew, of Protestant and of Catholic will 
serve as a reliable portent, as an auspicious 
omen of a truer and fuller realization of the 
universal brotherhood of man in our com- 
munity, in our country, and in the world. 


BENEDICTION BY DR. JAMES STANLEY DURKEE 


Chairman STEINeRINK. The benediction 
will now be spoken by Dr. James Stanley 
Durkee. 

Dr. JAMES STANLEY DURKEE. O Lord, by 
whose inspiration we are taught to know 
what is best for us, hearty thanks do we 
give to Thee for this wonderful evening of 
fellowship and fraternity Here in this pres- 
ence, with thoughts that lie too deep for 
tears, we realize our oneness in Thee, and 
consecrate our all to the great purpose of 
bringing life and liberty and freedom and 
truth, making them regnant in the hearts of 
men. 


[Editorial from the Brooklyn Eagle of Novem- 
ber 28, 1941] 


UNIQUE TRIBUTE TO BISHOP MOLLOY 


One of the most unusual tributes ever paid 
to a noted citizen of Brooklyn was the dinner 
last night in honor of the Most Reverend 
Thomas E. Molloy in celebration of his twen- 
tieth anniversary as Bishop of Brooklyn. 

Too much credit cannot be given to Louis M. 
Rabinowitz, vice president of The Jewish Hos- 
pital, who was the host at the dinner, and to 
all those who worked to carry out the idea 
of the dinner—Supreme Court Justice Meier 
Steinbrink. chairman; Max Abelman, secre- 
tary; Monsignor John L. Belford; Supreme 
Court Justices Harry E. Lewis and Lewis L. 
Fawcett, and Presiding Justice Edward La- 
zansky of the appellate division. 

About 80 representative Brooklynites sat 
down at the dinner at the Waldorf. There 
were Catholics, Jews, and Protestants.” There 
were representatives of a great many busi- 
nesses and professions. 

The action of these men in joining together 
to honor a great religious leader gave a fine 
demonstration of interfaith good will. The 
occasion showed what America really means 
in action. It is particularly significant in 
view of what is happening today in other parts 
of the world. 





Negro Soldiers Discriminated Against 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 
Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, a 
startling revelation in connection with 
the downfall of Singapore, made by re- 
sponsible authority, is to the effect that 
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the largest contributing factor to the 
defeat of the defending forces was Brit- 
ain’s refusal and failure to recognize and 
use the native soldiers. While Britain’s 
treatment of her native soldiers was un- 
just and contributed to the failure of the 
British soldier himself, it is far better 
than the treatment. which the American 
Negro soldier receives at the hands of 
a large portion of our civilian population 
and, I think, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments themselves. 


I am putting in the Recorp here a 
letter on this subject, which carries ex- 
cerpts from a confidential report I have 
received from Texas. I have had simi- 
lar reports from many other sections of 
the country. I know it is the duty of 
the War Department to see to it that 
Negro soldiers are safe from attacks by 
civilians in camps and in their maneu- 
vers. A casual look at what is now tak- 
ing place in some parts of the country 
will convince one beyond all douht that 
‘America’s attitude toward Negro soldiers 
is worse and more abominable than the 
attitude of the British soldiers and the 
British Government toward the natives 
in and around Singapore. Just as Brit- 
ain is failing te win in this conflict, due 
in part to its own discriminations, Amer- 
ica might suffer a like fate if we insist 
upon destroying the morale of one-tenth 
of its fighting strength. Again I plead 
for justice and recognition for the Negro 
citizens of America. Let the British les- 
son of Singapore have its effect upon all 
parts of America, especially the South, 
where these outbreaks have been most 
frequent. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1942. 
Maj. Gen. Ropert DONOVAN, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tez. 


My Dear GENERAL: During this cruciai 
crisis through which the world, and particu- 
larly the United States, are now passing, 
nothing is more important than complete 
unity and cooperation in our own land and 
country. Success in this struggle is possible 
only through full cooperation of all of our 
citizens, particularly our armed forces. 

Recently there have occurred several upris- 
ings in the South between white civilians and 
uniformed Negro soldiers. The morale of the 
Negro has been treraendously lowered by the 
treatment of the white civilian population 
toward Negro soldiers in some of the camps in 
North Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas, and other Southern States. Hundreds 
of complaints have come to me from these 
places. In some of these States there has 
already been the shedding of blood and the 
destruction of life. In others the threat is 
imminent. I am writing to call your atten- 
tion particularly to the situation in the 
Eighth Corps Area, and quote from a confi- 
dential report which I have dealing with the 
situation at Houston, Tex.: 

“This past Saturday night while a group 
of soldiers from Ellington Field and Camp 
Wallace were seated in a tavern in the heart 
of the Negro section of the third ward, a 
policeman (white) came into the place and 
ordered “You nigger soldiers’ to listen to him 
while he delivered a lecture to them on their 
iniquities. One intelligent sergeant, resent- 
ing the appellation, told the policeman that 
he was ‘Not a nigger soldier, we are American 
soldiers.’ The policeman answered him by 
saying ‘you are a nigger soldier if I say so, and 
if you don’t like it I will kill you.’ 
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“When he saw the temper of the soldier 
rising, he sent in a riot call and several squad 
cars responded. From each car came several 
policemen and some white military police- 
men. When they saw and heard what was 
going on they backed up the officer in what 
he said, the white military policeman telling 
them they were in the South and were nig- 
gers and that they would be treated as such 
as long as they were there. To give the boys 
credit they did not back up an inch. They 
reiterated they were not niggers and that 
since they were American soldiers they were 
as good as the policemen or the military po- 
licemen. The policemen then told the colored 
lads to take off their hats while talking to 
them and the white military policeman tried 
to knock off the uniform cap with his billy 
but did not succeed. The colored soldiers 
did not take off their hats. Several threats 
were heard to kill the colored lads. 

“One Negro civilian who tried to intervene 
by saying that he as a civilian resented being 
called a nigger and he knew these boys, fresh 
from the North, also hated it, was arrested 
and thrown into jail on a charge of “inciting 
to riot.” He was held under $1,000 bond on 
this charge for 3 days before local citizens, 
coming to his rescue, had his bail reduced 
and released on bond. 

“There are no colored military policemen 
in this city and when one is seen he has no 
side arms nor billy. White military police- 
men come into the Negro sections whenever 
a call for police is issued. They always carry 
sidearms and a billy, jump out ready for 
trouble. They usually have their hands on 
their pistols. Head whipping by police officers 
is the usual thing. But for the courageous 
attitude of the sergeant and his comrades, 
there would have been some head whipping 
at this time. 

“We in this city, remindful of the terrible 
riot back in 1919, are fearful that another one 
will occur soon, for the present-day soldier 
which we see here is not taking the abuse 
the white people are placing on them. 

“Seemingly the white officers are resentful 
of the uniform the Negroes are wearing. No 
provisions are made for soldier recreation 
here except that which is provided by the 
Houston Negro Chamber of Commerce, and 
that is very small. They must have some 
pleasure when they come to town. There are 
several camps in and about this section, all 
having Negro soldiers. Ellington Field, an 
advanced aviation training camp, has a few 
companies of Negroes who are doing menial 
work. There are some soldiers at Camp 
Wallace, a replacement center. 

“Finally, getting in touch with Major 
Smith over the telephone, who is in charge 
of the military police in Houston, he told this 
reporter angrily, “The Army policy is to per- 
mit civil authorities and police to treat Negro 
soldiers as they see fit. They may talk to 
them in any way they wish. This case has 
been investigated by military authorities, and 
it is settled. Negro soldiers when off military 
reservations are subject to civil laws and 
authorities. It is not the policy of the Army 
to. have white M. P.’s call Negro soldiers 
“niggers.” I don’t mean to be cross-examined 
by you on this case, and it is best that you do 
not stir up any trouble over it.’ 

“It is a dangerous situation here and Major 
Smith was terribly angry. We newsmen 
look for some reprisals on us for publishing 
the story. It should be looked into. 

“Since writing you a few days ago, the 
Negro soldiers at Camp Wallace who had the 
trouble with the police and M. P.’s here have 
had much trouble over that and other 
incidents. 

“Three of the soldiers were arrested that 
Saturday night and thrown into jail, I have 
since learned. They were charged with in- 
citing a riot because they openly resented 
being called nigger soldiers rather than 
American soldiers. One of the lads, who be- 
cause of his determined and courageous atti- 
tude on that night, was said to have been 
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told by an M. P. that every time he came into 
the city he was going to be arrested, was 
turned loose early Sunday morning, arrested 


center to tell his stories of abuse and terror 
while in Texas. 

“There are two lieutenants in the com- 
pany who are exceedingly nice to their troops 
but their hands are practically tied because 
of red tape. Both are from the North, ac- 

to numerous men in the company, 
who are all doing menial work or nursemaid 
work for the officers although they are en- 
titled to Army training. 

“The enlisted men charge that they have 
not had ahy drill, rifles have been taken 
away from them, non-coms continually teil 
them that they are in the South and are 
niggers and would be as long as they were in 
the South, and therefore they must ~—— to 
be treated like niggers.” 

In my judgment the United States Negro 
soldier in uniform is receiving treatment from 
American citizens such as no other country 
in the world would impose upon its uni- 
formed soldiers. Why are these soldiers being 
treated thus? There is only one answer, race 
prejudice. 

The treatment of the Negro soldier by the 
civilian population and by the War Depart- 
ment itself constitute one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest menace to our success in 
this conflict. I have discussed this matter 
at length with Congressman ALBERT THOMAS, 
of Houston, Tex., representative of the Eighth 
District, who thinks as I do that you should 
take some action immediately to prevent a 
race riot in Houston. It seems to us that the 
Army officers who are in immediate charge 
of the colored soldiers should have a confer- 
ence with the civilian authorities in Houston 
and in other cities where race trouble is 
brewing, and the civilian authorities should 
be informed that those in charge of the 
United States Army will not further tolerate 
this unnecessary provoking of trouble by 
civilian officers. 

I am bringing the matter to your attention 
with the hope that we can get immediate 
action by you, as I am sure you have not been 
fully informed in the premises. 

Thanking you for your attention to this 
matter, I am, 

Very sincerely and gratefully yours, 
ARTHUR W. MITCHELL. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1942. 
Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, 
War Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am sending 
herewith a copy of an important letter which 
I have written Maj. Gen. Robert Donovan, 
commander in charge of the Eighth Corps 
Area, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. I regard this 
matter as being most important at this time, 
and feel that it is my duty to bring it to your 
attention as well as to the attention of Gen- 
eral Donovan. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the im- 
portance of the high command of the Army 
taking a special interest in what I am sure 
is a very grave situation. 

Iam, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR W. MITCHELL. 


Mr. Speaker, I have said time and 
again that there are no fifth columnists 
among my people. We are loyal to the 
nth degree. Then why destroy our 
morale? Why are we not treated like 
other Americans? Is this the reward we 
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are to get for absolute loyalty? I call 
on the American Army, I call on the 
American Navy, I call on the American 
Government; yes, I call on White Amer- 
ica to see that the persecution of the 
Negro cease in our own country, and let 
us go forth and save democracy for our- 
selves and for the world. 





Ash Wednesday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, this day 
in the Christian world is known as Ash 
Wednesday, the day that marks the be- 
ginning of the penitential season of Lent. 
This is a time set aside by the Christians 
of the world to pause in meditation and 
to pay homage to God for the many bless- 
ings that He has showered on a self- 
centered humanity. Two months ago we 
celebrated Christmas, the birthday of 
Christ, wishing good will to all men. The 
good will is spiritual, but the world is at 
war today over material things which are 
only temporary. The world is greatly in 
need of a mass movement back to the 
church, its teachings, and all good things 
will follow. 





Congressional Responsibility—The Soo 
Lock 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, negli- 
gence and overconfidence were the twin 
causes of the disaster at Pear] Harbor. 
We are still negligent and overconfident. 
We have not learned from the experience 
we have undergone. 

Today Congress is evading a clear-cut 
duty in the interest of sheer politics. 
Any step necessary to safeguarding 
American industrial production is as im- 
portant as the launching of a new battle- 
ship or a score of bombers. Yet Congress 
and the administration leadership have 
been remiss in this duty. They have 
been playing with dynamite. 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House of Representatives has con- 
ducted an extensive hearing on the many 
projects covered by the omnibus bill. 
Included in the long list of projects are 
many which have no bearing whatever 
upon the national defense effort. All of 
these could be postponed for the dura- 
tion of the war without any damage 
whatever to the basic task before us. In 
that same list are other projects which 





have a direct bearing upon our abilities 
te ee ee a eens 
conclusion. Because the committee ma- 
jority and the administration leadership 
know that the inclusion of some neces- 

sary projects may assist the passage of 
kon which are totally unnecessary, 
they are determined to prevent the sepa- 
rate consideration of the _ essential 
measures, 

The people of America recognize the 
vital importance of the Suez Canal to 
the British Empire. Should that canal 
be destroyed or rendered useless by at- 
tack from the air or from the sea, it 
would immeasurably damage the cause 
of the United Nations. 

No less disastrous for American indus- 
try and commerce would be any attack 
of a similar nature upon the Soo Canal, 
through which 110,000,000 tons of freight 
passed in 1941. Today there is only one 
set of locks at the Soo Canal. The iron 
ore for our steel mills, the grain for the 
people of the United States and the Al- 
lies, the coal and the limestone necessary 
for the Nation’s victory program pass 
through this canal day in and day out. 
Ninety percent of the iron ore necessary 
for our war production goes through the 
locks of this canal. 

There is not a single valid argument 
against the construction of a new set of 
locks to supplement those now in ex- 
istence at this vital channel. Yet the 
efforts to consider this matter separately 
and to vote upon it quickly, so that con- 
struction may start at once, have been 
consistently defeated by an obstructionist 
refusal to. consider this expenditure as a 
separate measure. 

Congress has seen that the policy of 
delay is one of the most important allies 
of the Axis Powers. Delay in this respect 
is unjustifiable, unnecessary, and intol- 
erable. 

We must consider the Soo measure 
separately now. 





Nation Has Right To Be Indignant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion has every right to be indignant and 
angry over the recent passage of legisla- 
tion providing pensions for Members of 
Congress. This is nof the first time that 
Congress has considered this proposal. 
It is the first time that it has been pushed 
across without any opportunity for de- 
bate in the House of Representatives. 

In July of 1939 we discussed this 
measure, which was introduced then, as 
now, at the instance of Representative 
RAMsPECK. On July 14, 1939, I said on , 
the floor of the House: 

I am against the amendment in this meas- 
ure that provides pensions for Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I said to my colleagues 
at that time, and I say it now: 








How can any Member go back and ask his 
electorate to return him to this body when 
@ pension for himself? Is it not 
to the electorate to retire him for 
his effort to retire himself on pension? 


Mr. Speaker, in Congress, almost with- 

out exception, every Representative and 
Senator has some additional business or 
profession from which he earned his live- 
lihood before he entered Congress and to 
which he can return. 
. This measure was defeated in Congress 
in 1939. Nothing has happened since 
that time to justify a reversal of that 
position. Everything has happened 
since then to point the necessity for 
saving every nonessential governmental 
expenditure which can be saved in the 
interest of a national victory. 

When the congressional pension bill 
was discussed on the floor of the House 
on July 14, 1939, I further stated: 


I am against the amendment in this meas- 
ure that provides pensions for Members of 
Congress. 

I know that public life is about as stren- 
uous as any vocation. I know that public 
service takes more of one’s energy, time, and 
industry than almost any other vocation, but 
no one drives us to public service. All of 
us, I believe, are in public life because we 
enjoy it, and, irrespective of the difficulties, 
the time, and energy required, there is not 
one of us who is not concerned about re- 
maining in public life as long as our people 
are willing to have us continue our services. 
I never heard of a Member of Congress who 
died in the poorhouse. In fact, when Mem- 
bers of Congress leave here and are mem- 
bers of the legal profession they find a lucra- 
tive practice awaiting them at home, or they 
hang up a shingle here in Washington to 
practice before various Government bureaus. 
My own United States Senator hung up his 
shingle after his defeat last year, and I am 
told has a very fine law practice here in the 
city of Washington. I know several former 
Members of the House in my home city who 
are now practing law and doing very well. 
I believe, from an examination of the Con- 
gressional Directory, that practically every 
Member of this House is engaged in some 
other work. 





Keepin’ ’Em Rolling 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr, GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, most 
of the Members of Congress accept the 
statement of the President and other 
leaders that we need an army of pro- 
ducers of armament as badly as we need 
an army of fighters. It follows then that 
we need a system for training the army 
of skilled producers as badly as we need 
training camps for fighting men. 

The tragedy in the Far East to date 
has shown that the fighting men to win 
must have the products of the producing 
men or they are courting disaster. We 
are surely flirting with utter defeat when 
we neglect either phase of this war. 

The thing that surprises me is that, 
after conceding the logic of this position, 
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many Members fail to follow through. I 
have specific reference to the haranguing 
about appropriations for the National 
Youth Administration. I admit that we 
must cut nondefense expenditures to the 
bone—but gentlemen, the N. Y. A. is a 
defense agency. They are training men 
every day to take their places in front 
of lathes, guiding machine tools, holding 
the welding torches in plants turning out 
oenient without which this Nation is 
ost. 

The food-for-freedom program is en- 
dangered by the induction of young agri- 
cultural workers into the Army. America 
must assume the tremendous job of feed- 
ing the Allies. Much of the machinery in 
farming needs skilled operators. 
over-all farming program requires special 
knowledge if production quotas as asked 
we Naa the Secretary of Agriculture are 
met. 

The N. Y. A. has foreseen these needs 
and is meeting them by training workers 
in their farm shops throughout the 
country. 

In my State the N. Y. A. is doing a 
splendid job. Our vocational schools lo- 
cated all over the State are working night 
and day to train workers. Those who 
were formerly on W. P. A. or relief are 
now self-supporting and have taken their 
rightful places in the sun. Those who in 
other days had to “go on the bum” to find 
work, have quit riding the rods, drifting 
aimlessly about the Nation creating social 
problems and adding to the criminal de- 
linquent lists—they are now planning a 
purposeful future under the training pro- 
gram. Instead of a liability, they are 
Uncle Sam’s greatest asset. 

Old C. C. C. camps in Wisconsin have 
been converted into resident induction 
centers where the trained boys are 
brought because of lack of work in certain 
areas and then are placed in paying jobs 
where they are most needed. Who can 
criticize a program carried On with this 
degree of foresight and practical and im- 
portant results? It is much easier to be 
critical than correct and I invite those 
that are shouting about the uSelessness of 
the N. Y. A. to first investigate the pro- 
gram before they utterly wreck a vitally 
needed part of the defense program. 





Lincoln Day Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable WayYLAND C. Brooks, junior Sena- 
tor from the State of Illinois, was the 
guest speaker at the Lincoln Republican 
Club banquet in Detroit, Mich., on the 
evening of February 12. My colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan, Congress- 
man GEORGE DonpeEro, introduced Sena- 
tor Brooks, and his words are so 
beautiful, as well as deserving, that I am 
extending them in the Recorp for the 
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benefit of my colleagues. The introduc- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DonpERO] follows: 


On the banks of the Potomac River in 
Washington stands a magnificent and im- 
pressive. memorial. Its simple grandeur is 
symbolic of our American way of life. Its 
structural beauty is unrivaled anywhere on 
earth. Within its massive walis sits Lincoln 
on his marble chair. There need no longer 
be any mystery about the calm and satisfied 
expression on his face. From his seat he 
looks straight at the Senate Chamber. He is 
conscious that in the place he once struggled 
to possess, after bitter debate with Stephen A. 
Douglas, is a stalwart son of Illinois, who ably 
and nobly is carrying on the work he began. 

Our distinguished guest is the equal if not 
the peer in a long line of brilliant and emi- 
nent men from Illinois who have served the 
Nation in the Senate of the United States. 

It is a great privilege and a distinct honor 
to present the lawyer; the orator; the states- 
man; the soldier wounded seven times on the 
field of battle, decorated with the Distin- 
guished Service Cross and the American Navy 
Cross by our Government, and with the Croix 
de Guerre by the French Government. My 
fellow countrymen and women, I give you our 
honored guest and speaker, a man whom 
Lincoln would have been proud to introduce, 
@ great American, the Honorable WAYLAND 
Brooks, United States Senator from Illinois. 





Deferment of Necessary Farm Help 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is good 
to know that Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 
is said to have completed a plan for 
cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture relative to deferments so as to 
maintain farm production at a level es- 
sential to the Nation’s war effort. 

Without food the war cannot be won, 
There must be food for our own people 
and for our Allies, now and in the after- 
war years. Those of us representing con- 
gressional districts producing large quan- 
tities of livestock, grain, and other food- 
stuffs, have had much correspondence 
with constituents who are so deeply con- 
cerned. The frequently expressed fear is 
that there may not be left on farms 
enough men to plant, cultivate, and har- 
vest the crops during the present year. 

Tractors and machinery, designed to 
save manpower and horsepower, are high 
in cost and difficult to purchase at any 
price. Furthermore, where farms are so 
equipped, experienced help is required to 
operate such machinery. Hundreds of 
thousands of men, many from the farms, 
have properly accepted work in plants 
where the necessary implements of war 
are being turned out so that we may meet 
the common foe. Wages in these indus- 
tries are higher than farmers can afford 
to pay. Hundreds of thousands of other 
men are being called for military service. 
Inexperienced help, if possible to secure in 
sufficient numbers, cannot meet the 
needs. So far as the suggestion that 
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“farmerettes” from the big cities might 
go far toward solving the farm-help prob- 
lem, this is not looked upon seriously by 
most practical farmers. 

So, Mr. Speaker, as one who has had 
this farm problem much in mind and who 
has more than once referred to it, I am 
especially glad to know that the Army 
and the Department of Agriculture are 
to work out a plan so that local draft 
boards will, on being supplied informa- 
tion, be in a position to consider all in- 
dividual claims for deferment as a neces- 
sary man in agriculture. It is stated 
that there will be no deferment for a 
class but that individual cases of a reg- 
istrant will be fully considered. In 
short, local boards will be instructed to 
analyze thoroughly the status of each 
man relative to his agricultural useful- 
ness as has to do with the production of 
agricultural products deemed essential to 
meet our extraordinary requirements. 

Many letters on the farm-help prob- 
lem have reached me. The following are 
extracts from a few of these: 


I am writing you to see if you can do any- 
thing about the farm-labor situation. I am 
a widow with a 700-acre farm, lots of stock, 
50 brood sows, 100 head of cattle. I always 
raise 15 acres of tobacco, but this year have 
been unable to find anyone to raise it. My 
only son is draft age and farm labor is almost 
impossible to get. Last year it was bad, as 
all the floating help was on W. P. A. Now, 
this year the draft is taking the boys. The 
Government has asked that we raise all we 
can te increase some of the things that are 
needed most, and we farmers want to do 
everything we possibly can. The farmers in 
this section all have combines and tractors; 
but inexperienced help, if we could get it, 
would not be much help. 


The problem of farm labor is going to be 
serious. Since I got through picking corn I 
have had no help. I am wintering 170 head 
of livestock, a pretty good job for a 57-year- 
old man. How I am going to increase acre- 
age next year I cannot predict, as it seems the 
situation grows more acute. In World War 
No. 1 we had a number of small farmers here 
whom we could depend on for help. Those 
families are gone now. Why, Mr. NELson, in 
a radius of 14% miles of my own farm there 
are seven or eight farms that have been aban- 
coned and even the house gone, so it leaves 
us in a predicament for farm labor. 


I have no relation in the county and none 
on the farm anywhere. I believe my posi- 
tion is unbiased. Do you agree with the 
premise that at least some of the most suc- 
cessful young farmers because of size of busi- 
ness and volume of production can make a 
bigger contribution to victory on the farm 
than in the army? 

I have a problem on which I ask your co- 
operation and advice. I am at present lo- 
cated at the above address and working in a 
defense plant, along with my son. I have a 
brother-in-law, age 33. He is the sole oper- 
ator of a 196-acre farm owned by his father, 
who is 75 years of age and too feeble to main- 
tain this farm. The Selective Service has 
called my brother-in-law for service. Now 
if this is gone through with, it will cause 
my son and me to quit the defense plant and 
heip maintain the farm for the two old peo- 
ple. ‘ This will cause a hardship on all of us, 
for I am no farmer. I have always been in 
public work, and we know of no one in that 
vicinity to rely upon. 
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k. He has passed his examina nd is 
subject to call any time. We can’t afford to 
lose these boys on the farms. , 


farm will gladly do his part on the battle 
front. 





St. Lawrence Seaway Vital and of Imme- 
diate Necessity for National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
rivers and harbors bill, including provi- 
sion for the St. Lawrence seaway, is on 
the calendar of the House of Representa- 
tives, it is of interest to have the consid- 
ered view of one of the greatest American 
business geniuses of our time, Hon. Jesse 
H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce and 
Federal Loan Administrator. Mr. Jones 
has had practical experience in the value 
of waterways, having been the promoter 
of the Houston Ship Channel, to which 
the great city of Houston owes its pros- 
perity. Out of his experience with water- 
Ways and as a result of the extensive 
studies conducted by the Department of 
Commerce, Secretary Jones appeared be- 
fore the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee on June 23 last to support the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project as essential for peacetime 
prosperity and vital to national defense. 

At the request of the President, the De- 
partment of Commerce has been engaged for 
over a year in an extensive study of the St. 
Lawrence navigation and power project. The 
findings of this survey have been issued from 
time to time. In conducting this investiga- 
tion, the Department has had the cooperation 
of many agencies of the Government; among 
others, the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors of the War Department, the Bureau 
of Ships of the Navy Department, the De- 
partment of State, the Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Department of Labor. The 
survey has considered the navigational as- 
pects, the economic and commercial phases, 
the shipbuilding facilities of the Great Lakes, 
and the relationship of industrial develop- 
ment to low-cost electric power. 

As a resuit of these studies, the experts of 
the Department of Commerce have found 





As a means of en cae intercourse, just 
as the Panama Canal linked the east and 
west coasts, the St. Lawrence route would 
link the Middle West with the Atlantic, the 
Gulf, and the west coasts. 

This enterprise, in my opinion, should be 
considered in relation to its importance to 
the Nation as a whole, just as power dams 
and other waterways have been considered. 
We develop and maintain inland waterways 
and intercoastal canals. We provide naviga- 
tion on the Hudson, Illinois, Ohio, Mononga- 
hela, Kanawha, Cumberland, San Joaquin, 
Columbia, and Willamette Rivers, all for the 
benefit of agriculture and commerce. While 
each of these is of importance to its par- 
ticular locality, they are also important to the 
Nation as a whole. 

One development with which I am espe- 
cially familiar is the Houston Ship Channel, 
which cost very little and which has been of 
inestimable benefit to agriculture and indus- 
try in the Middle West and Southwest, bring- 
ing the sea 50 miles inland and providing 
another rail-and-water connection with in- 
tercoastal and foreign shipping. 

We cannot have too many inland water- 
ways, both in the interests of agriculture, 
trade, and industry, and for national defense. 
The value of the St. Lawrence project as a 
defense measure cannot be. too strongly 
stressed, and I-am not thinking just of the 
immediate emergency, although that, of 
course, is vital. Regrettable as the thought 
of war is, recent developments make it im- 
perative that we be prepared to meet it on any 
— at any time. And no time should be 
lost. 

It is the Department's conclusion, therefore, 
that the project should be undertaken. If 
thought advisable, it should easily be financed 
through the issuance and sale of revenue 
bonds payable from toll charges and the sale 
of power, with no cost to the taxpayers. 

Regardless of what happens in the imme- 
diate war, it seems if we do not make up our 
minds that war is apt to recur at any time, 
then I do not think we are smart. I can see 
nothing except a future, in the lifetime of 
those of us who are now living, and probably 
more further on, than a war-torn country or 
at least a country in a world susceptible to 
war at any time, and there is no time to 
lose, in my view, by not preparing for war 
conditions and to meet war conditions at any 
time and doing everything, not just complet- 
ing this canal, but doing everything else that 
will make our country impervious to inva- 
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able to meet any situation that 
arise. 

Prrrencer. If the treaty had been rat- 
d we had not been delayed in 1934 
opponents, the way we are contin- 
now, you would have a project 
bé of great benefit to the na- 
, would you not? 

Secretary Jongs. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Berrer. Do you consider the seaway 
vital and of immediate necessity for national 
defense? 

Secretary Jones. Now and in the future; 
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Metallic Magnesium Production Possibil- 
ities in the Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, since first 
coming to Congress more than 5 years 
ago, I have urged that consideration be 
given to the ease with which there could 
be developed a metallic magnesium out- 
put and industry in the vicinity of Grand 
Coulee Dam of such magnitude as to meet 
all the needs of this Nation. It has been 
a long and discouraging fight, and now, 
with the Nation at war, and metallic 
magnesium being among the most im- 
portant of all metals for the production 
of modern fighting airplanes, this pro- 
gram that I have fought for is beginning 
to receive some recognition. 

In Germany, Japan, and Russia they 
are years ahead of us in the production 
of magnesium metal, and the effective- 
ness of their air forces is definitely assert- 
ing itself by reason of that fact. 

Some time ago I wrote to one of the 
outstanding mining engineers of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, Mr. J. Richard Brown, 
and asked him to give me a complete and 
detailed statement concerning magnesite 
ore deposits in the vicinity of Grand Cou- 
lee and other pertinent facts in connec- 
tion with the possibilities of producing 
this very essential metal in quantities 
sufficient to meet our needs. 

My letter addressed to Mr. Brown, and 
his reply, which is most illuminating, 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovuseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. December 30, 1941. 
Mr. J. RicHarp Brown, 
Mining Engineer, Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Mr. Brown: You have been recog- 
nized for many years as an outstanding stu- 
dent of the mineral resources of the Pacific 
Northwest and as an authority in the field 
of metals in that region which is so richly 
endowed with those metals sorely needed by 
the United States to successfully carry on the 
war in which we are now engaged. 

I have made an earnest endeavor since I 
have been in Congress to bring about a better 
understanding of the real possibilities exist- 
ing in our region for the production of light 
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metals, particularly magnesium, fror. our 
large magnesite ore deposits. My efforts have 
met with only limited success, due in large 
measure, first, because the people of the 
eastern section of the United States do not 
understand our exceptional possibilities in 
the field of metal development and second, 
because powerful producing concerns of a 
monopolistic nature seem determined to 
maintain the status quo in mineral produc- 
tion and particularly oppose new develop- 
ments unless such developments are given 
into their hands for complete control. 

This situation is rapidly changing, and for 
that reason I would appreciate very much a 
clear, concise statement from you based upon 
your authority as a well-known and eminent 
mining engineer, fully familiar with all the 
facts involving the production of metallic 
magnesium in our region. 

I want you to be advised that it is my 
intention to use your communication in 
presenting to my colleagues in Congress just 
what the possibilities are in the Pacific 
Northwest of making a larger contribution 
to our Government in magnesium production 
at this critical time. 

I shall appreciate an early reply from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. LEAvy, 
Member of Congress. 


JANUARY 12, 1942. 
Hon. CHarLes H. Leavy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In response to your 
request of December 30, 1941, for a statement 
concerning the extent of the magnesite de- 
posits of Stevens County, Wash., and the pos- 
sibilities of using them in the production of 
magnesium metal, together with the general 
worth and uses of magnesium, I beg to sub- 
mit the following: 

The Stevens County magnesite deposits lie 
in a narrow belt known as the Stensgar dolo- 
mites, extending southwest from Chewelah 
to a point beyond Fruitland, embracing a 
length of about 31 miles and a width of per- 
haps 3 miles. In this area there are some 22 
known deposits. Four of these, near Che- 
welah, have been in heavy production of 
magnesite for refractories for some 23 years, 
four others are well developed but not in 
production at this time, while the remaining 
deposits are sufficiently developed to show 
their extent and values. 

I have operated in this district as a mining 
engineer for more than 30 years and am quite 
familiar with all of the magnesite occur- 
rences and intimately acquainted with more 
than half of them. 

I am sure that it cannot be successfully 
disputed that the Stevens County, Wash., 
magnesite deposits are easily the greatest 
and richest on the North American Con- 
tinent, and it is my studied opinion that 
these deposits contain in excess of 200,000,000 
tons of magnesite capable of being used for 
the production of refractories or magnesium 
metal. Some of these deposits, originally 
laid down as sedimentaries and later tilted up 
by earth distortion forces, show as bedded 
formations 300 and 400 feet wide and plung- 
ing northwestward under overlying forma- 
tions, to undetermined depths. 

About the year 1919, Dr. Bailey Willis, of 
Stanford University, one of America’s most 
profound geologists, made a complete exami- 
nation of the deposits lying in the north end 
of the belt, for the interests now engaged in 
the production of magnesite refractories, and 
found them very extensive, but the public 
has never had access to this report, and, de- 
spite the very evident great extent and value 
of these deposits, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey or the Bureau of Mines have 
never found the time or means to compile a 
fair or intelligent report on these deposits 
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although there has been a persistent demand 
for such a report. 

The Northwest Magnesite Co. and its pred- 
ecessors have been operating four deposits 
in the north end of the district, adjacent to 

for more than 20 years, during 
which time they have produced an average 
of about 200,000 tons of ore annually, or a 
total of about 4,000,000 tons, for refractories, 
and in addition they have piled on the dumps 
some 3,000,000 tons more of a lower-grade 
magnesite suitable for the production of mag- 
nesium metal, and yet none of these quarries 
or deposits show any signs of exhaustion. 
One of these deposits has been quarried to a 
depth of 800 feet and shows more ore now 
than at any time. 

I mention these facts to show the possible 
tonnage of magnesite that may be relied 
upon as existing in the district. 

For the quality of these magnesite ores I 
refer you to figures given by Mr. E. A. Garber, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Northwest Magnesite Co., in a speech pre- 
pared for Chéwelah Magnesite Day, November 
9, 1941, in which he said: 

“In percentages, the average analysis of the 
crude magnesite is about: Silica, 3 percent; 
calcium carbonate, 4 percent; iron oxide, 1 
percent; alumina, 1 percent; magnesium car- 
bonate, 91 percent.” 

Considering the quantities of material in- 
volved, I do not believe any region on earth 
can duplicate this showing. 

These magnesite deposits all lie within the 
area where Grand Coulee electric power is 
available at a cost of from 1.65 mills to 2 
mills per kilowatt hour, which is the cheap- 
est electric power in the United States, and 
cheap electric power is the most important 
and controlling factor in the production of 
magnesium metal. 

Approximately $%136,000,000 has already 
been allocated by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for magnesium metal plants in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, at Freeport, Tex.; Las 
Vegas, Nev.; and Los Altos (Permanente), 
Calif. The Permanente plant pays 2.9 mills 
per kilowatt hour for its electric power, a sub- 
stantially higher price than the Spokane area. 
This item alone makes a difference of more 
than 1 cent per pound in production costs 
in favor of the Spokane area. All other men- 
tioned plants pay very much higher prices 
for their electricity. 

The Las Vegas and Permanente plants use 
magnesite as the source of their magnesium 
metal and transport their ores from Luning, 
Nev., a distance of several hundred miles at 
a cost three or four times greater than would 
be the cost to a plant properly located in the 
Spokane area. All the other plants men- 
tioned use brines or sea water from which 
to process their magnesium metal, and the 
cost of extracting this metal from brines is 
much greater than from magnesite. 

Therefore, considered from every angle, a 
plant located in the Spokane area, using 
Stevens County magnesite and Grand Coulee 
electric power, would have tremendous ad- 
vantages over all the other existing or pro- 
posed plants in the United States in the 
matter of production costs. These vital 
advantages would speedily make the Spokane 
area the magnesium metal center of the 
United States. 


ELECTROTHERMIC PROCESS 


For more than 5 years the United States 
Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with the 
State College of Washington, at Pullman, has 
been conducting experiments and studying 
methods for producing magnesium metal 
from the magnesite of Stevens County, under 
the direction of Dr. H. A. Doerner, an emi- 
nent metallurgist, assisted by an able staff. 
As a result an electrothermic process, popu- 
larly known as the Doerner process, has been 
developed. ‘This process, working as a con- 
tinuous operation, has already turned out 
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many ingots of exceptional magnesium metal 
99.9 percent pure, and carefully compiled 
cost estimates indicate that the cost of pro- 
duction will be comparatively low. It is my 
opinion, after careful study, that the Doerner 
process is the best so far devised for the ex- 
traction of magnesium metal from magnesite. 
All the chemical problems appear to have 
been solved and the mechanical problems 
have been mastered so that the process works 
quite efficiently. Undoubtedly the mechanics 
of the process in commercial operation will 
be improved from time to time. 

Magnesium alloys (usually 90 percent Mg) 
with “greatest bend resistance,” great fatigue 
and sheer resistance, is the toughest and 
strongest metal, on a weight basis, available 
for the construction of aircraft, air cannon, 
machine guns, and other war equipment, and 
“bend resistance” is of paramount importance 
in the wings of airplanes. 

Magnesium metal, properly alloyed, aver- 
ages 35 percent lighter and 90 percent 
stronger and tougher than aluminum com- 
parably alloyed. 

James G. McGivern, dean, department of 
engineering, Gonzaga University, has pre- 
pared a statement, at my request (attached), 
which shows the following comparisons of 
aluminum with magnesium: 

Pure aluminum is 156 times heavier than 
pure magnesium. 

Pure metals, in annealed condition: Mag- 
nesium is 3 times as strong, in tensile 
strength, on a weight basis. 

Pure metals, in cold-worked condition: 
Magnesium is 1.82 times as strong, in tensile 
strength, and 1.92 as strong, in shear strength, 
as aluminum, on a weight basis. 

In sand castings: Magnesium alloys are 
1.67 times as strong, in tension, as aluminum 
alloys, on a weight basis. 

In heat-treated castings: Magnesium alloy 
is 1.61 times as strong, in tension, as alumi- 
num alloy, on a weight basis. 

In heat-treated, cold-worked specimen: 
Magnesium alloy is 1.47 times as strong, in 


Taste Il.—Comparative properties of Dow- 
metal (magnesium alloy, 90 percent Mg) 
‘versus other metals—equal volume rela- 
tions 





Fatigue 
Mild steel Relative | Tensile | endurance, 
weight | strength ne in 
Mild steel_........... 4,4 60, 000 30, 000 
Aluminum alloy, 
cast, — treated... 1.6 Ost 
Duralumin_.........- 1.6 60, 000 000 
Dowmetal( (Mg alloy) 
east, heat treated_.. 1.0 33, 000 9, 000 
Downmetal, wrought, | 
heat treated........ 0| 42,000 14, 000 





Taste IlI.—Comparative properties of Dow- 
metal (Mg alloy) versus other metals— 
equal weight relations 


Fatigue- 
Relative | Tensile | endurance 
weight | strength imit in 
bending 
Duralumin..........- 4.4 172,000 70, 000 
Dowmetal...........- 4.4} 185,000 125, 000 


TasLe IV.—Relative strength and stiffness in 
bending sheet metals, constant width, and 
varying thickness 

[From catalog of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.]} 


tension, as aluminum, on a weight basis. | ————/————_—__|___|_______ 


(Weight basis is all important in aircraft.) 

Washington State College laboratory fig- 
ures show characteristics of aluminum com- 
pared with other metals, for equal weights: 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 




















In direct pull In bending 
Tensile 
strength | Stiff- rae Stiff- 
(before | ness } br. akin ) 
breaking) | . 6 
Per- Per- 
Perceni cent | Percent | cent 
Aluminum. __...... 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
Seabees Saas er $5.5 | 845 33. 4 10.6 
Chrome 
48.9} 98.5 | 17.1 12.0 
101.5 | 98.6 158. 6 240. 5 


Magnesiuim........ 


BUS AND “TRUCK INDUSTRY 


1 
100. 0 | 
112.1 
181.0 


100. 0 ] 


Alun inum eo 00. 
83, 2 37. 
273. 


£ tz ainlcs — anal 
Mag gnesiun 


0 100.0 
7 9.4 


95. 4 218.0 











0 


1 Indicates modulus of electricity, 


Magnesium in Aircraft, by Norman E. Wold- 
man, chief metallurgica: engineer, Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Bendix, N. J. Mr. 
Wolcman says: “Magnesium base alloys are 
the lightest structural alloys yet known, be- 
ing two-thirds the weight of aluminum and 
cne-fourth the weight of iron and steel.” 

Gann showed that heat-treated magnesium 
alloy castings are equal to high-strength alu- 
minum allcy castings, volume for volume, and 
are superior to high-strength aluminum cast- 
ings when equal weights are concerned. 


: Com- 
Thick- Stiff- 
ae Weight | Strength ens pari- 
son 
Re. 1.00 100 100 100 | 
Duralumin..| 2.81 100 765 768 |? (@) 
Dowmetal..| 4.44 100 1, 311 os 


1 Equal weight. 


Note that in this table the steel plate is 
1 inch thick, the duralumin plate is 2.81 
inches thick, and the magnesium plate is 
4.44 inches thick, but the weight is the same 
and the resistance of the magnesium plate to 
bending is 1914 times that of steel and more 
than 244 times that of duralumin. Resist- 
ance to bending in the wings and landing 
gear of airplanes is all important. This is 
especially true of dive bombers and fighter 
planes, 

The tremendous efficiency of German, Jap- 
anese, and Russian dive bombers is due to 
the fact that their vital parts are composed 
largely of magnesium alloys. The famous 
“Vv” turn of these dive bombers, as they come 
out of a dive and make their getaway, sim- 
ply cannot be performed without the aid of 
magnesium alloys. The lack of this most 
vital strong metal in British and American 
dive bombers has been their most serious 
defect and handicap. Little has been heard 
of British, and nothing of American, dive 
bombing because of this defect, while: Ger- 
man, and lately Japanese, dive bombing ex- 
ploits fill pages and radio programs, and it 
is well known that the American air force 
virtually abandoned dive bombing 5 years 
ago because aluminum planes were not strong 
enough to withstand the terrific strain. 

There is a disposition among higher of- 
ficials to deny this deplorable situation but, 
as captain of Engineers in World War No. 1, 
10 years in Engineer Officers Reserve Corps, 
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TaBLeE I.—Relative densities 





British were amazed at the power and 
strength of German dive bombers. Those 
that were shot down were hastily stripped 


of their castings which were rushed to re- 
search laboratories where it was speedily 
determined that they were composed of 


the building of the 
great $65,000,000 plant being built at Las 
Vegas, Nev., the product of which is ear- 


ington, D. C., date line of August 18, 1941, 
and it is well known that Britain expects 
and should receive more of this metal than 
can be produced in the Las Vegas plant. 
Germany, early recognizing the great value 
of magnesium for war purposes, began erect- 
ing magnesium-producing plants in the 
magnesite areas of Austria, before she an- 
nexed Austria and has enlarged these plants 
since annexation, until it is known that her 
present production of magnesium exceeds 
250,000 toms annually and is a tremendous 
contribution to the utility and power of her 
war machine. German parachute troops drop 
to earth carrying machine guns built largely 
of magnesium alloys and consequently 
weighing about half those of the British. 
Out of the night these parachutists have 
many times dropped on Allied air fields car- 
rying a 25-millimeter (1-inch) eannon, car- 
ried and quickly assembled by two men, 
which was simply a 4-foot-long magnesium 
tube with a thin inner rified lining of steel, 
and wrought fearful havoc on airplanes, 
stores, and men within a few minutes. 
Russia erected three magnesium metal 
plants at extensive magnesite deposits ‘in the 
Far East province of Biro-Bjan in 1930, and 
the product of these plants has been going 
into Soviet airplanes and war equipment 


‘ever since, largely accounting for the resist- 


ance the Soviet forces have been able to 
offer the German invader. 

One of the first acts of Japan, after she 
seized Manchuria 11 years ago, was to erect 
two large plants there for the production of 
magnesium from Manchurian magnesite for 
her war machines and airplanes. 

The three powers mentioned kept their 
production of magnesium a military secret, 
to their very evident great advantage. 

Magnesium is of incalculable value for war 
purposes, including aerial fire bombs for 
which it has no substitute, but it also. has 
a@ great and expanding fieid in peacetime in- 
dustry, including military and commercial 
airplanes, their parts, engines, crankcases, 
fittings, tail wheels, pedals, door frames, 
housings, instrument parts, and propellers. 

Automotive applications of every sort, in- 
cluding chassis frames, sand and die castings, 
bearings, axles, portable tcols of every de- 
scription. 

Aluminum alloy, decdorizer for chemical 
industry, farm machinery, tractor parts, fur- 
niture, office equipment, novelties, cameras, 
typewriters, optical instruments, etc. 

Keeping in mind the tremendously im- 
portant facts that magnesium metal, properly 
alloyed, averages 35 percent lighter and 90 
percent stronger and tougher than alumi- 
num; that magnesite is the cheapest and 
most practical source of magnesium metal; 








cheapest elec- 
tric power in the United States, and that every 


Mining Engineer. 





Safeguarding Vital Areas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin of February 13, 1942, relative to 
Safeguarding vital areas on the Pacific 
coast by exercising strict control over 
citizens and noncitizens essential for na- 
tional protection. The editorial is timely 
and to the point. 

By direction of the Members of Con- 
gress from the Pacific Coast States of 
California, Oregon, and Washington, rec- 
ommendations, which are in part as fol- 
lows, have been sent to the President: 

We recommend the immediate evacuation 
of all persons of Japanese lineage and all 
others, aliens and citizens alike, whose pres- 
ence shall be deemed dangerous or mimical 
to the defense of the United States from all 
strategic areas. 


The editorial which follows comments 
very fully upon the seriousness of the 
Situation on the Pacific coast and ex- 
plains very clearly the objectives of the 
Pacific coast delegation in adopting its 
recommendations: 

SAFEGUARDING ViTat ARrEAS—StrRicT CONTROL 
Over CITIZENS AND NONCITIZENS ESSENTIAL 
FOR NATIONAL PROTECTION 
The recommendation by a congressional 

subcommittee that strict control over citizens 
and noncitizens alike in strategic military 
and industrial areas be established is the first 
comprehensive proposal made in this situa- 
tion since the war started. 

Every other method attempted has merely 
scratched the surface of the whole vast mat- 
ter. 

But this latest project really puts a hoop 
around the entire barrel, instead of trying to 
stick a pin in one of the slats. 

Effective control of sabotage and espionage 
in vital defense areas never could be accom- 
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plished measures directed solely 
against enemy 
These tively small elements in our 


which we are at war have been laying their 
plans for many years, and have overlooked 
nothing in establishing their agents here. 


teurs has been ded in these plans, and 
that native-born citizens may be and have 
been woven into the same net 


States could probably be put in concentration 
camps without causing inconvenience to the 
enemy organizations in this country. 

It is inevitable, then, that we must adopt 
protective restrictions broad enough to cover 
the whole problem. 

Wherever industrial activity related to na- 
tional defense, or concentrations of troops 
and equipment for defense, might be at- 
tacked by enemies, unrestricted public access 
is dangerous. 

As the congressional subcommittee says, 
the “mantle of citizenship” should not be 
permitted to serve as a cloak for disloyalty 
and subversive activity. 

SACRIFICE ESSENTIAL 

Every person having or claiming reason to 
enter, work in, or reside in such areas should 
be required to prove both the necessity for 
his activity and his own reliability. 

This is the system adopted in England very 
early in the war, and we may be sure it is 
in operation in the countries with which we 
are at war. Why should we not be as zealous 
of our safety as our friends, and especially 
as our enemies? 

Naturally, considerable inconvenience will 
result to many people, both aliens and citi- 
zens, who are completely loyal to the United 
States and who have important work to be 
done in the national interest. 

But the American people must divest them- 
selves of the illusion that this war can be 
conducted and won without inconvenience, 
hardship, and sacrifice. 

If the destruction of factories, shipyards, 
and other defense plants, and the murder of 
workers and fighting men, can be prevented 
by a general sharing of slight or even great 
inconvenience, who will doubt the wisdom or 
necessity of the measures accomplishing that 
objective? 





Tribute to the Late Honorable M. 
Michael Edelstein 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, on Febru- 
ary 1, 1942, the Manhattan Democratic 
Club of the eighth assembly district of 
New York City had its annual entertain- 
ment and dance. My late predecessor, 
Hon. M. Michael Edelstein, was execu- 
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tive member and leader of that club, in 
addition to being Representative in Con- 
gress from the Fourteenth Congressional 
District of New York. 

Under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks, I include therein 
a brief tribute to the late beleved Con- 
gressman Edelstein, which was inserted 
in our souvenir by the present 
executive member and leader of the 
Manhattan Democratic Club, Hon. 
Abraham Rosenthal: 


IN MEMORY OF OUR LATE BELOVED CONGRESSMAN 
AND LEADER, HON. M. MICHAEL EDELSTEIN 


The purity and beauty of his daily life, his 
devotion to his family, his fidelity to his 
friends, his integrity as a man, his untiring 
willingness and eagerness to do kind and 
obliging things for all, constituted the back- 
ground of his existence. 

We shall never fail to remember his last 
moments upon earth; they were unmistak- 
able, and owed clearly what thoughts were 
uppermost in that noble heart before it so 
suddenly ceased to beat. 

In such a cause le was willing to suffer; in 
such a cause he was not unwilling to die. 

Such was the life of my predecessor with 
whom I enjoyed a friendship of 30 years. 

May his soul rest in peace. 

ABE ROSENTHAL. 





Mount Vernon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following poem com- 
posed by Mr. Pliny A. Wiley, of Wichita, 
Kans.: 


MOUNT VERNON 


Mount Vernon, by Potomac’s brim, 
Forever hears the rhythmic hymn. 


Of waters crystal, potent, free, 
That seeks Atlantic’s mighty sea. 


It stands; memorial to the name 
Of Washington of lustrous fame. 


Mount Vernon, by Potomac’s brim, 
A home and haven was to him 


Our country’s Father, Washington. 
When independence he had won 


He longed to see its fields of peace. 
From war’s alarms he sought release. 


Mount Vernon, by Potomac’s brim, 
*Twas there our people sought for him 


To wield the Presidential sway 
And guide our Nation on its way. 


Mind, heart, and soul’s devotion rare 
He freely gave beyond compare. 


Mount Vernon, by Potomac’s brim 
Was made a resting place for him. 


And this long since became a shrine 
Where hearts of countrymen entwine. 


And in this place he loved the best 
Great Washington shall ever rest. 
—Pliny A. Wiley. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Michael E. Hennessy, of Boston, which 
was published in the Boston Evening 
Globe of January 30, 1942: 


“I'tu Beat Tuts THING Yet!” Has BEEN F. D. 
BattLe Cry 21 YEARS 
(By M_ E. Hennessy) 

From the day he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis 21 years ago, President Roosevelt’s 
battle cry has been, “I'll beat this thing yet.” 
He has never asked for sympathy and doesn’t 
court it. From the first he has never per- 
mitted anyone to do anything for him that he 
could possibly do himself, even though the 
effort caused him no little anguish. Today he 
dresses and shaves himself and keeps up his 
swimming exercises at the White House pool. 
On his trips to the Caribbean he has been 
known to slip overboard from a warship or 
yacht on which he was traveling. These 
swimming exercises he has found beneficial. 
He loves the outdoors. 

New Englanders have seen him pilot his 
boat along their fog-bound coast. By the 
summer of 1924 he had so far recovered that 
he was able to hobble on to the platform of 
old Madison Square Garden and nominate 
his friend, Alfred E. Smith, “the happy war- 
rier,” and 4 years later accept his party’s 
nomination for Governor of the Empire State 
and win the election. 

Many criticize Franklin D. Roosevelt, po- 
litically, but his great humanitarian work in 
behalf of those afflicted with infantile paral- 
ysis has drawn the praise of mankind. The 
Warm Springs Foundation is not only for 
the benefit of his fellow-stricken victims, but 
also for laboratory work and scientific re- 
search in the hope of finding a way success- 
fully to combat this dreadful ailment which 
baffies the medical skill of the world. 

His fellow countrymen, rich ard poor alike, 
have generously responded to the yearly ap- 
peals for this worthy ceuse, under his inspir- 
ing leadership, and the “march of dimes” 
to the White House will be augmented by the 
proceeds of the President’s birthday balls, 
which will be held tonight throughout the 
land. But all of the fund does not go to 
his pet hobby at Warm Springs. It is dis- 
tributed among the States that are cooperat- 
ing with its managers in the fight against 
infantile paralysis, which respects neither 
rich or poor, old or young. 

When he entered the race for the Presi- 
dential nomination in 1932 politicians shook 
their heads, doubting the advisability of 
nominating a cripple for the Presidency who 
had to be carried to and from his automobile 
and supported by an aid as he laboriously 
shuffied along to his seat on political plat- 
forms. He insisted that he was able to per- 
form the exacting duties of the Presidency. 
Still even some close friends doubted it. The 
public, or at least a part of them, were un- 
convinced and a group of eminent doctors, 
experts in their line, were appointed to exam- 
ine him. They reported him fit for the ordeal 
of 4 years in the White House. 

But even their finding did not satisfy those 
who apparently didn’t want to be satisfied, 
and the words of Woodrow Wilson, himself 
the victim of the arduous duties of the Chief 
Executive and a World War, that a President 
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of the United States should qualify as an 
athlete, were recalled and stressed in some 


storm after leaving Albany, delaying it for an 
hour or more. When he landed at the Chi- 
cago airport, Frank C. Walker, treasurer of his 


are here safe and sound. He must have had 
His arms around you.” The nominee, all 
smiles, replied:-“‘No, Frank, you're wrong. 
I had my arms around God, and I'm going 
to keep them around Him during this cam- 
paign.” 
STORY OF HYDE PARK LAWN 

Many of his friends in the convention be- 
lieved that he should not have taken the 
risk of flying. It was the beginning of his 
precedent smashing and he is still at it. 
During his first summer in the White House 
on one of his trips to his home in Hyde Park, 
N. Y., I asked him why he flew to Chicago to 
accept the nomination, instead of waiting for 
the usual notification committee of silk- 
hatted, Prince Albert-coated party leaders to 
come to his home and tell him that he had 
been nominated 

It was at a press conference on the lawn of 
his estate. He laughingly replied, “When I 
was nominated for Vice President in 1920, as 
the running mate of Jimmy Cox, of Ohio, I 
followed the time-honored custom and re- 
ceived the nominating committee standing 
in about the same spot we are now sitting. 
If there is one thing that we are proud of it 
is our lawn. Besides the notification com- 
mittee there was the usual quota of camp 
followers, curiosity seekers, and probably 100 
newspaper men and photographers. A good 
time was had by all, but the next day the 
lawn was tramped down and the grass began 
to turn brown. It was not until we had 
several good rains that it showed any signs of 
life. At last it revived and became as green 
as anything you ever saw in the Emerald 
Isle.” 


No man, Not even Lincoln, has borne such 
burdens while President as Franklin Roose- 
velt. From the moment he was sworn as the 
thirty-second President, March 4, 1933, until 
the present day, he has had to face crisis 
after crisis, and he has met them with the 
same courage, determination, and cheerful- 
ness he has shown in his fight against his 
physical affliction. Yet his sleep is as peace- 
ful as a healthy child’s. After 9 years, his 
personal physician, Dr. Ross T. McIntire, 
U. 8. N., declares that his physical and mental 
powers are as good as the day he entered the 
White House. 

He has worn out several secretaries, Cab- 
inet members, and members of his personal 
staff, and today is doing his share with the 
heads of the United Nations in prosecuting 
the most stupendous war in the history of 
mankind. His cheerfulness, his ready wit and 
humor, his constant and intimate contacts 
with the rank and file of his fellow citizens, 
and a good digestion help him to carry on 
with a smile. 

Those who know say that the only time 
they have seen him sad, except when he lost 
some near relative or friend, was when the 
news of the treacherous Japanese assault on 
Pearl Harbor reached him. He pronounced 
it as the most disgraceful thing that had 
ever happened to the American Army and 
Navy, and said that those who were guilty 





doldrums. 

Tt is not his nature to brood over 
He has suffered many hard blows 
has been in the 
given many himself 
spared him, and he has fought them back 
kind. He is the last 
the last to run away 
agony, no. sesoreed, 
cessful Presiden’ campaigns as a molly- 
coddle and a Boy Scout have been obliged to 
acknowledge that they misjudged the man 
He is a courageous fighter and he has the 
staying power of a bulldog in a fight 

I recall a story by Bob Wooley, who was 
Asistant Secretary of the Treasury when F. D 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the 
Wilson Cabinet. In the early days of his 


struggle to “beat this thing,” Wooley 
several week-ends with him at Hyde Park. 
One day they were discussing a new book just 
out. Wooley had not read it. “Quicker than 
you could say ‘Jack Robinson, ” said Wooley, 
“F. D. slid off his chair in the library and went 
hitching across the floor. got the book, and 
struggled back again. I protested, saying that 
he should not do that sort of thing, but he 
only laughed and said that since his illness 
he never asked anybody to do anything for 
him that he could possibly do himself His 
will power to help himself is one of the things 


i 


In his great humanitarian legislative pro- 

gram he did not forget his underprivileged 
fellow citizens. Having suffered himself, he 
knows how to pity others broken in spirit and 
body by disease or hard luck. I am proud to 
be permitted to salute this good man, a great 
statesman, a kindly gentleman, who loves 
his neighbor as himself and knows no race 
or creed in private or public life. He is s0 
human that some people fail to understand 
him. 
Sixty winters have come and gone since he 
was born. In his sixty-first year he is con- 
fronted with world-wide and domestic prob- 
lems that will further test his statesmanship 
and unmatched powers of leadership. 
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Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include a letter from Mr. Abner E. Lar- 
ned, administrator of the Michigan Work 
Projects Administration, regarding the 
achievements of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. 

Great credit is due Mr. Larned for his 
able leadership and outstanding work in 
the administration of Michigan’s W. P. A. 
His tireless efforts to place the facilities 
of the W. P. A. in direct cooperation with 
our national defense program have 
proven invaluable to our State. 

In his letter Mr. Larned has quoted 
excerpts from observations made by men 
and women of national importance which 
are, in my opinion, worthy testimonials 
concerning the vital part which the W. 
P. A. is playing in our national life. 








PeperaL Works AGENcY, 
Worx Prosects ADMINISTRATION, 
Lansing, Mich., February 13, 1942. 
Congressman R. G. TENEROWICZ, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN TENEROWICZ: Recently 
there has come to my attention observations 
made by men and women of national reputa- 
tion relating to the achievements made by the 
Work Projects Administration. These obser- 
vations were interesting to me, and I thought 
they might be to you. They are as follows: 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War: 

“The War Department is taking full advan- 
tage of the services of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration made available by the Congress. 
With the record of defense work already com- 
pleted and the projects now going on, Work 
Projects Administration has taken on a new 
significance. It has become an important 
second line of national defense.” 

General George C. Marshall, Chief of, Staff, 
United States Army: 

“In the great task of preparing for national 
defense the Work Projects Administration 
has proved itself to be of invaluable aid. 
Already in the field, it has been carrying out 
work for the Army and Navy for the last 5 
years, and its services in this direction have 
been rapidly expanded.” 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 
United States: 

“We must rely upon our healthy civilian 
manpower for the production of materials 
needed for national defense. Work Projects 
Administration workers are contributing 
greatly. We shall need them increasingly on 
all fronts.” 

Admiral William D. Leahy, Ambassador to 
France, former Governor of Puerto Rico, for- 
mer Chief of Naval Operations: 

“A defense program costing upward of 
$50,000,000 has been progressing rapidly in 
Puerto Rico. Without the Work Projects 
Administration workers we would be unable 
to complete our vitally important defense 
facilities as rapidly and efficiently as we must 
if we are to meet the threat of invasion.” 

Donald M. Nelson, Coordinator of National 
Defense Purchases-Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense: 

“Both as a businessman and as an official 
of the National Defense Commission, I have 
come to appreciate the enormous contribu- 
tion the Work Projects Administration is 
making to the welfare of the Nation. In our 
great emergency of national defense, the 
Works Projects Administration is repeating 
its record for quick emergency services.” 

Maj. Gen. John F. Williams, Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau: 

“During the past 5 years Work Projects 
Administration workmen have built 206 new 
National Guard armories, improved 295, con- 
structed and prepared a number of National 
Guard air fields, and assisted greatly in im- 
proving the installations at exclusive Na- 
tional Guard camps. These facilities in- 
creased the proficiency of the Nationa) Guard, 
enabled some of our units to obtain higher 
Federal ratings, stimulated enlistments and 
drill attendance.” 

Col. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy: 

“Navy shipyards, naval stations and air 
bases on both coasts have benefited by Work 
Projects Administration work during the past 
5 years. Many additional improvements 
launched since July 1 will assist in expanding 
these facilities.” 

Mrs. Sadie Orr Dunbar, president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs: 

“In serving each individual community 
the Work Projects Administration serves the 
Nation. It is a democratic effort to give our 
neediest citizens a chance to help themselves 
while providing public improvements and 
services for the community.” 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commission of Education: 

“The contribution of the Work Projects 
Administration during the past few years to 
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our program of health service in the public 
schools has been noteworthy. * * * Amer- 
ica must wipe out ignorance and illiteracy. 
Here again the Work Projects Administration 
has made a splendid contribution. The ranks 
of the illiterates have been cut in half during 
the past few years.” 
Very truly yours, 
ABNER E. LARNED, 
Administrator. 





An Amazing Prophecy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the text of an editorial 
by David Lawrence in the United States 
News of February 20, 1942. I commend 
this article to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of this House. 


AN AMAZING PROPHECY—-FORECAST OF FAR EAST- 
ERN CRISIS MADE BY ADMIRAL YARNELL, COM- 
MANDER OF OUR ASIATIC FLEET, 7 MONTHS 
BEFORE OUTBREAK OF EUROPEAN WAR—NEED 
FOR EARLY NAVAL ALLIANCE FORESEEN 


(By David Lawrence) 


An amazing prophecy—probably one of the 
most significant pieces of forecasting in our 
entire naval history—has just come to light. 
It is a letter written by Admiral Harry E. 
Yarnell on January 10, 1939, when he was 
commander in chief of the United States 
Asiatic Fleet. Had his warnings been heeded, 
there might have been a different story to tell 
in the Pacific today. 

The Yarnell letter was used by Admiral 
Joseph K. Taussig as the basis for his testi- 
mony before the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee on April 22, 1940. He did not quote 
from it directly but did say he had been in 
correspondence with Admiral Yarnell. When 
the testimony was made public, Admiral 
Taussig was reproved by instruction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Even today, though known 
as one of the best strategists in the Navy, 
Admiral Taussig is kept in retirement while 
every flag officer who was retired before him 
has now been called to active duty. 

Admiral Yarnell himself, who was called 
back from retirement to active duty last year, 
is, of course, in no way responsible for publi- 
cation of this hitherto unrevealed letter, a 
copy of which was obtained from one of the 
witnesses who appeared before the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee. 

The Yarnell letter was written to Rear 
Admiral Snyder, president of the Un:ted 
States Naval War College, at Newport, R. I., 
and copies were sent at the time to the Chief 
of Naval Operations, to the commander in 
chief of the United States Fleet, and to the 
chairman of the General Board of the Navy. 
The letter follows: 

“JANUARY 10, 1939. 
“Aboard U.S. 8. Isabel, Shanghai, China. 

“My Dear Snyper: Another year has arrived 
and all of us cannot but wonder what the 
next 12 months have in store for the world. 
It is not a cheerful outlook. I am not a 
pessimist by nature, but I cannot look on the 
future without a certain amount of forebod- 
ing. The problems with which Europe and 
Asia are struggling concern us intimately, 
and, much as we desire, we cannot, as a na- 
tion, disassociate ourselves from them. It is 
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a time that calls for clear thinking, free dis- 
cussion, and the fullest possible knowledge 
of the elements involved in the present world 
situation. 

“The Naval War College, it seems to me, 
can do much to plot the most nearly correct 
course of action for our Government. You 
have a large number of able and experienced 
Officers, free of all executive duties, who can 
devote their entire time to the study of these 
vastly important problems. The War Col- 
lege, the General Board, and the War Plans 
Section of Operations, working in conjunc- 
tion, can much. War Plans and 
the College should be very close, the latter 
testing out on the game board and criticizing 
the plans prepared in Washington. The 
theory that the War College should not be 
connected with other activities, but should 
study war in the abstract, free of outside 
influence, does not seem to me to be sound. 
We need more concrete studies and less of 
the abstract. 

“The area of greatest concern to the United 
States at the present time is the Far East. 
For 150 years we have taken a part in the 
trade and development of this part of the 
world. In less than a year and a half our 
interests in this part of the world are 
threatened with summary expulsion, and 
treaties and understandings arrived at with 
other nations have been disregarded and de- 
nounced. 

“We need be under no delusions as to the 
aims and policies of Japan. The pronounce- 
ments of her statesmen in answer to protests 
against violations of rights of other nations 
are, of course, worthless. The real policies of 
Japan are embodied in the declarations of 
her militarists during past years, and it is 
these policies that are being carried out. 

“From their own viewpoint, Japan and the 
Japanese people are of divine origin. They 
are superior to all other people of the world. 
Their mission is to impose their culture and 
domination on the world. This is to be done 
by force. They worship the sword and rely 
on it to fulfill their destiny. The first step 
in their plan is the domination of the Far 
East. This is under way at present with the 
subjugation of China. The Philippines, 
Netherlands Indies, French Indochina, and 
Malaya will be taken over in due course of 
time. Ruesia will be driven westward to 
Lake Baikal. 

“The above is a very grandiose plan, and 
much may happen to interfere with its ac- 
complishment. The fact remains, however, 
that it is a plan which is under way in the 
hands of a determined, warlike people, armed 
with modern weapons, with little or no effec- 
tive opposition. Past treaties, rights of neu- 
trals, rules of civilized warfare, as we under- 
stand them, are brushed aside and ignored in 
the furtherance of the plan. 

“In spite of our desires to remain aloof from 
international problems we cannot do so. The 
world has shrunk too much. Can we look on 
a development in the Far East such as out- 
lined above with detached interest as a mat- 
ter of no immediate concern to us as a Na- 
tion? I do not believe that we can. If this 
world is to be a decent place in which to live, 
there must be a regard and observance of the 
rights of others and of the amenities of civi- 
lization which have been built up during the 
past centuries. 

“It is believed by some that the present war 
in China will tax the resources of Japan to a 
degree that will require many years for her 
to recover and that even if successful in 
occupying most of the Chinese territory, the 
organization and development of this area 
will absorb her energies and capital for years 
to come. It is doubtful if this will be the 
case. The lack of any natural defensive fron- 
tiers of the occupied territory will be an urge 
to further expansion. The occupied territory 
fails to supply many vital raw materials, such 
as oil, rubber, tin, lumber, etc. The Japanese 
Navy, which has always been opposed to the 
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Army plans of mainland expansion, will assert 
itself and urge the southward expansion to 
the Philippines and Netherlands Indies, which 
it has always favored. 

“The former theories of economists that 
lack of money will hamper the expansion of 
a nation imbued with imperialistic aims seem 
open to question. How has Germany, in 
about 15 years, entirely bankrupt at the start, 
been able to recruit, train, and equip an 
army, air force, and navy which threatens 
the peace of Europe? Italy, a poverty-stricken 
country, has in the same length of time cre- 
ated a great army, a great air force, a formida- 
ble navy, and has carried on a costly war in 
Abyssinia. 

“Two years ago Japan was reported by the 
economists to be in a bad financial situation. 
Since then she has carried on a costly war 
for 18 months with a million men under 
arms, shows no signs of breaking, and is or- 
ganizing companies involving billions of yen 
of capital for the exploitation of China. 
Spain, anothe~ poverty-stricken country, can 
carry on a bloody, destructive civil war for 
2% years with the end not tn sight. These 
should be interesting problems for the econo- 
mists at the college. The solution should be 
very instructive and profitable to us 

“An expansion of the power of the Japanese 
Empire such as outlined above is a dangerous 
threat to the United States, and the great 
question is whether from the point of view 
of our own national safety we can acquiesce 
in such a development without definite oppo- 
sition. : 

“We have certain very definite domestic 
and foreign policies. We believe strongly in 
our own form of democratic government, and 
will resist any attempt from within or with- 
out to change it. On the other hand, we are 
not particularly interested in the form of 
domestic government any other country 
chooses to adopt for itself. 

“We believe in the sanctity of treaties, 
equal opportunity in trade, and in peaceful 
means of settling disputes between nations. 
We have no desires for territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Our Government and our people are 
not believers in war as a solution of inter- 
national differences. They will go to war, 
however, when our national interests are 
definitely threatened and all peaceful efforts 
at solution have failed. 

“In the Far East a situation has arisen 
which definitely threatens our national in- 
terests. The independence of the Chinese 
Nation is in imminent danger due to the war- 
like actions of Japan. A stable, independent 
China is the greatest factor for peace in the 
Far East. The United States has realized this 
fact and has lent sympathetic support to the 
efforts of the Chinese peopie to establish 
such a government. We have signed treaties 
guaranteeing the integrity of China 

“It is obvious at the present time that our 
treaties, trade, cultural institutions, and in- 
fluence in China are in process of being 
eliminated. 

“The consequences are of such vital im- 
portance to us as a Nation, that I strongly 
feel that we are warranted to take steps, eco- 
nomic, financial, and if necessary, use of 
force, to preserve the independence and in- 
tegrity of China. 

“Such steps, naturally, should not be taken 
without full consideration of the conse- 
quences. Modern war has far reaching and 
unforseen results on nations employing it. 
The cost in lives and treasure, and the dis- 
ruption of the routine of a peaceful exist- 
ence, may even lead to the overthrow of our 
form of government which we rightly guard 
so jealously. 

“Yet when there are nations who believe 
only in the sword to obtain what they want 
from others, and are anxious to use it, peace- 
ably inclined nations must go to war to de- 
fend themselves, or accept domination. Such 
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“We are all familiar with unparalleled ex- 
penditures and prodigious waste on our part 
in the World War. This should not happen 
again. Our financial structure, none too 
sound at present on account of the huge 
public debt, cannot stand such a strain. The 
after effects of the war must receive serious 
consideration from the start. 

“With respect to a war in the Far East, 
which is the most probable at present, there 
are two basic principles upon which all plans 
should rest. 

“First. Such a war should be undertaken 
only in conjunction with Great Britain, 
France, and the Netherlands. 

“These nations have greater interests in the 
Far East than we have, and we should never 
be placed in a position of having. to carry 
on a war single-handed against Japan. The 
bases, harbors, and inland waters of these na- 
tions are indispensable to us in such a war. 

“Second, the war should be a naval war. 

“We can never transport an army to far 
eastern waters and carry on land warfare 
against Japan. Conversely, Japan can never 
invade the United States mainland or Hawaii 
as long as the fleet is in existence. * * * 

“In this war we will be dealing with a first- 
class navy. Japanese officers and enlisted 
men are well trained and efficient. They 
work steadily and persistently at their pro- 
fession. Their ships are designed with the 


idea of giving them greater gunpoOwer and - 


protection than that of similar foreign ves- 
sels). They shop abroad for all naval ap- 
purtenances such as fire control, etc., and 
embody the best of these in their ships. 
They have a small army of agents and in- 
spectors abroad on this duty. Their training 
is carried on in the stormy waters around 
Japan. Judging by their work around 
Shanghai and in the Yangtze, they are good 
shiphandiers and seamen. 

“For the task assigned them of conducting 
a defensive campaign in far eastern waters, 
their navy is well] balanced. They have large 
numbers of destroyers, submarines, minelay- 
ers, minesweepers, a formidable air force, 
and thousands of auxiliary vessels such as 
trawlers, landing boats, etc. They also have 
that indispensable arm of the navy which we 
lack—a merchant marine. 

“They are, of course, familiar with the 
winds, currents, tides, shoals, and hazards 
of not only far eastern waters in particular, 
but of the Pacific in general. Their train- 
ing cruises for midshipmen are long and cover 
great areas. The officers of our Navy are 
sadly deficient in their knowledge of sea and 
cruising conditions in this part of the world. 
Many of our officers will go through their 
naval career Knowing only the winds and 
currents of Long Beach, San Diego, and 
Washington. 

“In this war in the Far East I would place 
as the first and primary essential—command 
of the air. This to be followed by subma- 
rines, mine laying, cruiser operations, and 
other steps involved in a war of attrition. 

“Military men are accused of fighting the 
next war on the lessons supposed to have 
been learned from the last one. Unfortu- 
nately this is true to a great extent. Your 
students are probably spending much time 
over Clausewitz and the Battle of Jutland. 
The Navy Department probably feels that as 
soon as the new battleships are finished we 
will be ready to meet all comers. The War 
Department has elaborate plans for enlisting 
1,000,000 (or is it 4,000,000) men with no 





Hydroelectric Power for War Industries 
in the Pacific Northwest 
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HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following release from 
the Bonneville Power Administration, 
Department of the Interior: 


A comprehensive program, which in its 
fullest development could increase the supply 
of hydroelectric power for war industries in 
the Pacific Northwest by more than 5,000,000 
kilowatts of installed capacity, has been of- 
fered for consideration by a Federal inter- 
departmentai board, it was announced today. 

The permanent board is made up of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Power Commission, 
the War Department, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Interior Department and 
convened as the Bonneville Advisory Board, 
which has completed a 2-day session in Wush- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Paul J Raver, Bonneville 
Power Adrainistrator, reported to Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes that the pro- 
gram, which includes both immediate expan- 
sion of existing facilities and projects which 
could be considered for construction, is aimed 
at rapidly increasing power output in the 
area. The Pacific Northwest has a heavy war- 
production burden which includes airpiane 
construction, aluminum, and other electro- 
metallurgical and electrochemical manufac- 
ture requiring vast power supplies. Its con- 
summation, in whole or in part, Dr. Raver 
said, would be effective in helping to meet 
the developing power shortage, and would 
make available to the war effort in the area 
large blocks of cheap power vital to industrial 
operations. 

Calling attention to the rapid increase of 
industrial demands for power in the Pacific 
Northwest, the Board by formal resolution 
requested “the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government to complete, within the 
next 90 days, their surveys and investiga- 
tions of water power possibilities in the 
Pacific Northwest, with a view to determining 
which of the many attractive undeveloped 
power sites are most desirable for early con- 
struction, and that in performing this in- 
vestigatory work they take account of col- 
lateral war prosecution problems, and eco- 
nomic and social problems existing during 
the war emergency and expected to exist dur- 
ing the post-war period.” 

The Board directed that the program be laid 
before the War Production Board, so that the 
War Production Board and other Federal 
agencies might take the necessary steps to 
put as much of the program as possible into 
effect. 

Specific features of the program were dis- 
cussed by Col. Richard Park, of the Corps 











of Engineers, United States Army, which has 
conducted extensive power development stud- 
ies in the Northwest. 

Involving in its entirety the potential de- 
velopment of an additional 5,363,000 kilo- 
watts of energy, with from 3,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000 kilowatts to be made available during the 
next 2 to 4 years, the program presents for 
the first time a unified plan for stepping up 
the power supply in the Pacific Northwest 

. region, in which is located 40 percent of the 
Nation’s undeveloped hydroelectric resources 
capable of making a substantial contribu- 
tion to the power supply of the Nation. 

Set forth in a formal resolution adopted 
by the Bonneville Advisory Board, which was 
established by the Congress in 1937, the pro- 

embodies a three-point plan contem- 
plating: (1) Immediate steps for speeding up 
the manufacture, delivery and installation of 
generator equipment at the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee plants; (2) the expansion of 
existing facilities in the region which can 
quickly supply additional power for war 
purposes; (3) the construction of additional 
hydropower facilities in the region which can 
be completed within the next few years. 

In order to give full and speedy effective- 
ness to the program, the War Production 
Board was urged by the Bonneville Advisory 
Board’s resolution to make available materials 
and equipment necessary to the manufacture 
of generators and other items involved in the 
proposed power development. 

Expansion of the existing facilities recom- 
mended by the Board could be put under way 
at once and would result in increasing the 
output of hydroelectric power by 860,000 kilo- 
watts. Much of this power is the most readily 
available in the United States. The Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville Dam structures are 
complete and it is only necessary to install 
additional generators for the waiting pen- 
stocks. This phase of the program would 
entail expenditures of $48,793,177. Of this 
work part would be undertaken by power 
systems owned by the cities of Seattle and 
Tacoma. 

In addition, the Board recommended that 
studies be completed at once by the Federal 
agencies concerned on a list of 10 new hydro- 
electric power projects in the Northwest 
which are known to be feasible of construc- 
tion. Consideration has been given to these 
projects from time to time, and their con- 
struction has been studied by the Corps of 
Engineers, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Bonneville Power Administration, and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The Board 
recommended that studies be completed at 
once in order to determine which of the 
projects are most desirable for authorization 
and appropriation. The 10 projects represent 
@ potential installed capacity of 4,291,000 
kilowatts. 

Continued installation of generator capac- 
ity at Bonneville and rapid expansion of the 
Grand Coulee plant is contemplated under 
the program recommended by the Board. 

For example, at Bonneville, where five gen- 
erators are now installed, it is planned to 
install the sixth in March and maintain the 
following schedule with respect to the others: 

Generator No. 7, installed by April 1, 1943, 
with hopes of advancing this completion 
date to December 1942. 

Generators Nos. 8, 9, and 10 are slated for 
installation by July, September, and Decem- 
ber 1943, respectively, with plans for the 
completion of this program at least 1 month 
in advance of those dates. 

At Grand Coulee, where generators 1 and 2, 
the largest in the world, with a total output 
of 108,000 kilowatts each, are now in opera- 
tion, the following schedule is outlined: 

Generator No. 8, installed on April 1, 1942; 
No. 4, July 1943; No. 5, September 1943; No. 6, 
November 1943; and Nos. 7, 8, and 9, in Jan- 
uary, March, and September of 1944. 
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Administrator Raver explained that the 
board discussed the installation of 108,000- 
kilowatt generators at the Grand Coulee proj- 
ect beyond the 9 presently scheduled and 
recommended that full efforts be made to in- 
stall 8 additional. This would mean a battery 
of 12 of the world’s largest. Consideration is 
being given by the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and the Bureau of Reclamation to 
raising this number to 16. 

Plans for the expansion of other existing 
hydroelectric facilities, comprising the second 
part of the board’s program, include the fol- 
lowing: 

1, Raising Ross Dam approximately 200 
feet. This 182-foot increase in the dam’s 
height will add 79,000 kilowatts of continuous 
power to the output of the Seattle City Light 
Co. and serve to firm up existing generation 
in the area. It is estimated that this im- 
provement will cost $11,000,000 if extensive 
clearing of the reservoir area is required; 
$7,000,000 if no such clearing is found neces- 
sary. The project can be completed in from 
1 to 2 years. 

2. At the Rock Island Dam of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., the addition of 
eight generators to the four at present in 
operation will add 160,000 kilowatts of ca- 
pacity and can be done within the next 13 
to 20 months, at a cost of $8,642,240. This 
dam is now generating 60,000 kilowatts for 
the Puget Sound Co. 

In view of the company’s financial condi- 
tion, the board recommended that the Gov- 
ernment take such steps with respect to 
taking over the company’s facilities as will 
permit completion of this project. 

8. In the Nisqually River project of the 
Tacoma municipal system, maintained by the 
Tacoma department of public utilities, it is 
proposed to add 90.000 kilowatts to the pres- 
ent installed capacity within the next 2 years. 
This project involves both the expansion of 
generators and the dam itself, a proposal 
which already has been authorized by the 
city. 

The 10 new hydroelectric projects which 
figured in the discussion are listed below. 
The board recommended that studies and in- 
vestigations of these projects, together with 
any other projects suggested by the various 
agencies conducting the investigations, 
should be completed immediately, in order 
that specific projects may be chosen for de- 
velopment. Dr. Raver was authorized by the 
board to discuss the projects with the War 
Production Board in order that the projects 
be fitted into the Northwest war-effort pic- 
ture. The preliminary list of proposals 
included: 

At the Umatilla Dam on the Columbia 
River, 630,000 kilowatts of electricity could 
be provided by the construction of a dam 
and powerhouse at a site between Oregon 
and Washington above the Umatilla River. 
This project would cost $90,058,000. 

An additional 600,000 kilowatts could be 
developed 56 miles below Coulee by the con- 
struction of a dam and powerhouse at Foster 
Creek dam on the Columbia River. This 
project could be completed in from 214 to 31%4 
years at a cost of $58,986,000. 

On the Detroit project, near Detroit, Oreg., 
east of Salem, the construction of a dam and 
powerhouse is estimated to provide 90,000 
kilowatts of power. This project could be 
completed in from 2 to 2%, years at a cost 
of $28,636,000. 

At Priest Rapids, below the Rock Island 
Dam, 50 miles from Yakima, a dam and 
powerhouse could provide 540,000 kilowatts 
within 244 to 3% years, at a cost of $71,266,- 
000. 

An increase of the storage capacity of Pend 
Oreille Lake, Idaho, by 1,620,000 acre-feet, by 
the construction of a dam at the Albany 
Falls outlet. This project would stabilize the 
supply of prime power downstream by regu- 
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lating the flow of the Columbia River. Esti- 
mated to cost $5,400,000, the project could be 
completed in 2 years. 

Development of 99,000 kilowatts of power 
at Cabinet gorge, in Washington, near the 
Montana-Idaho border, by the construction 
of a dam and powerhouse which could be 
completed within 2 years at a cost of $17,- 
026,200 

Generation of 260,000 kilowatts through the 
construction of a dam and powerhouse at 7: 
Canyon on the Clark’s Fork of the Columbi, 
River near the mouth of the Clark’s Fork on 
the Columbia below the Canadian border in 
Washington. Completed within 2% to 3 
years, this project could be furnished at an 
estimated cost of $27,640,000. 

An additional 90,000 kilowatts could be 
provided by the construction of a dam and 
powerhouse at Five Mile Rapids on the Snake 
River, in Washington near Pasco, 5 miles east 
of the mouth on the Columbia. Possible of 
completion in from 2 years and 3 months to 
2 years and 7 months, this project, costing 
$21,258,000, is possible of expansion to 210,000 
kilowatts if the Nez Perce Dam is installed. 

Involving also the navigation control on 
the Columbia River up to the Pasco area, 


“the construction of a dam and powerhouse 


at Nez Perce, on the Snake River in Oregon, 
50 miles south of Lewiston, Idaho, would 
provide 1,000,000 kilowatts of power. With 
completion estimated within from 3 years 
and 9 months to 4 years and 9 months, the 
cost involved would be $133,372,000. 

At Hungry Horse, on the Flathead River 
in Montana, a long-time project could be 
counted upon to produce 142,000 kilowatts 
upon its completion in from 344 to ¢ years, 
at a cost of $31,350,000. 

Text of the advisory board’s resolution 
follows: 

“Whereas great sources of hydroelectric 
power exist in the Pacific Northwest, much 
of which can be developed at low cost, and 
an adequate supply of electric power in that 
region is of vital importance to the prose- 
cution of the war; and 

“Whereas the power capacity of facilities 
of the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system and 
of the entire Pacific Northwest region, now 
available and to become available this year, 
including additional power to result from 
regional coordination of all existing power 
facilities and some curtailment of nonessen- 
tial consumption, is now committed, or soon 
will be committed principally to new electro- 
metallurgical and electrochemical industries 
and other uses vital to the Nation’s war 
effort; and 

“Whereas in the present emergency there 
is urgent need and a great demand for elec- 
tric power to serve national defense indus- 
tries, and the large quantities of power neces- 
sary to meet such needs can be developed 
quickly and economically in the Northwest 
region, with minimum use of critical mate- 
rials; and 

“Whereas the rapid increase of industrial 
demands for power in the Pacific Northwest 
dictates the necessity of expanding existing 
hydroelectric developments where feasible, 
and the desirability of considering the con- 
struction of new hydroelectric projects in the 
region: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Bonneville advisory 
board urge upon the War Production Board 
and other appropriate agencies that action 
be taken immediately to increase the electric 
power supply in the Pacific Northwest by ef- 
fecting as expeditiously as possible the fol- 
lowing measures: 

“1. Expedite the manufacture, delivery, and 
installation of all equipment necessary for 
the six remaining 108,000-kilowatt generating 
units in the left-bank powerhouse at the 
Grand Coulee project, thus completing that 
powerhouse to its ultimate installation, and 
proceed with plans for the installation of 
three 108,000-kilowatt generating units in the 
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right-bank powerhouse at Grand Coulee soon 
after all units have been installed in the left- 
bank powerhouse. 

“2. Expedite the manufacture, delivery, and 
installation of all generating 
equipment necessary to te the Bonne- 
ville hydroelectric plant to its ultimate in- 
stallation of 518,000 kilowatts. (Four 54,000- 
kilowatt units are yet to be installed at 
Bonneville.) 

“3. Raise the city of Seattle’s Ross Dam on 
the Skagit River constructed pursuant to an 
authorization of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion by approximately 200 feet, to provide 
more than 1,000,000 acre-feet of additional 
storage, thus greatly increasing the energy 
output from existing hydroelectric plants on 
the Skagit River and requiring no additional 
generating equipment and little or no addi- 
tional transmission facilities. 

“4. Complete the construction of the Rock 
Island Dam and hydroelectric plant on the 
Columbia River, now under Federal license to 
the Puget Sound Power & Light Co., thus in- 
creasing the installed capacity and increasing 
the effective head on the turbines by ap- 
proximately 18.5 feet and making advanta- 


geous use of the regulated flow resulting from | 


Grand Coulee storage, with vast increase in 
the power output of the Rock Island plant; 
and in view of the company’s financial con- 
dition, to take such steps with respect to 
taking over the company’s facilities as will 
permit completion of this project; and 

“5. Expedite the construction of the city of 
Tacoma’s Nisqually hydroelectric develop- 
ment, for which the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has already authorized the issuance of a 
license; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Bonneville advisory 
board requests the appropriate agencies of the 
Federal Government to complete within the 
next 90 days their surveys and investigations 
of water-power possibilities in the Pacific 
Northwest with a view to determining which 
of the many attractive undeveloped power 
sites are most desirable for early construc- 
tion, and that in performing this investiga- 
tory work they take account of collateral war- 
prosecution problems and economic and 
special problems existing during the war 
emergency and expected to exist during the 
post-war period.” 





Harry O. Ellinger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, 1 week 
ago today not only the world of sports 
but.many Members of the Congress were 
shocked to learn of the sudden death of 
Harry O. Ellinger, line coach and assist- 
ant to Head Coach Earl Blaik of the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point. 

Members of Congress during the past 
year had come to know and admire Harry 
Ellinger. Many of us had fallen under 
his infectious personality. Some of us, 
who knew him better than the rest, 
recognized in his ideals of loyalty and de- 
vction a spirit which we would like to 
have inculcated in every American, 
whether man, woman, or child, especially 
in these critical times. 
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The true, indomitable, fighting spirit 
of what we like to believe is America was 
found in Harry Ellinger 


It was Harry Ellinger’s job to direct 
our attention to the availability of — 
football material in our districts who 
could qualify as cadets at the United 
States Military Academy. 

He asked of us no unreasonable favors, 
nor did he request special privileges. As 
he told me on many occasions: 

You Congressmen are the ones who give us 
the material for our football] teams. If you 
don’t give us good material, we can’t have good 
football teams. If you give us the material 
to work with, we will have good football 
teams, and the whole country will be justly 
proud of its service teams. 

It is one of the greatest honors that can 
come to any boy to be appointed to the 
United States Military Academy, and it is a 
greater honor to be graduated from West 
Toint. 

All things being equal, it is our desire to 
attract to West Point eligible boys who can 
qualify mentally and physically and who can, 
in addition, compete in the field of sports and 
direct the attention of the Nation to the ac- 
complishments and attainment of West 
Point. 


That certainly, Mr. Speaker, was not 
asking too much of those of us who have 
the power to nominate for the service 
academies of our country. 

For months Harry Ellinger worked 
among the Members of Congress on Capi- 
tol Hill. Those who came in contact with 
him immediately liked him. Those who 
grew to know him better became more 
fond cf him. : 

I was privileged to have known Harry 
Ellinger for some 10 or 12 years, long be- 
fore I became a Member of Congress and 
many years before Harry Ellinger had 
attained the prominence which he occu- 
ped in the coaching end of the football 
game. 

Last week, last Tuesday, I invited 
Harry Ellinger to my home as my dinner 
guest. I persuaded him to remain over- 
night. I promised to awaken him at an 
early hour and to take him to Capitol 
Hill, where he had several engagements 
with Members of the Congress in connec- 
tion with his work. Wednesday morning 
when I went to his room to call him I 
found him dead in his bed. The great 
heart which had carried him to gridiron 
glory had failed him during the night, but 
its failure had carried him to a new- 
found glory which was deservedly his. 

Because of the nature of his work, 
Harry Ellinger was closely attached to 
Congress and to the Government of the 
United States. He was no ordinary citi- 
zen. He was one of the men into whose 
hands had been trusted the training of 
the future officers of the Army of the 
United States’ How many members of 
that football squad of today will become 
the Colin Kellys, the Rosie O’Donnells, 
and the Moe Dalys of tomorrow. 

I had not intended to say anything in 
connection with the sudden death of 
Harry Ellinger, even though I realized 
how close he had come to many Mem- 
bers of the Congress. I had intended to 
allow the press and the radio alone to 
carry the sad message, but today Harry 
Ellinger’s head coach, Earl Blaik, handed 






When a John Kieran writes of a man 
as he has written of Harry Ellinger, I 
believe we will agree that it is a tribute 
which seldom comes to many men, 

I shall not attempt to say anything 
further nor eulogize Harry Ellinger but 
will submit to you the written words of 
John Kieran. They speak far more elo- 
quently than anything which I might 
say. 

_ Sports OF THE TIMES 

(By Jo*n Kieran) 
MOURNING BECOMES WEST POINT 


Earl the Red Blaik, head football coach at 
West Point, is going to have a harder time 
turning out an Army team now. His chief 
assistant, his constant companion and per- 
ennial pal, Harry O. Ellinger, Was found 
dead in bed yesterday. He died of a heart 
attack, 

Everybody who knew Harry Ellinger called 
him Fats. He was a great football player 
in his days at the Point. When Ed Garbisch 
was center cn a powerful Army team, Farwick 
and Ellinger were the guards. It was a cen- 
ter trio of all-America grade. Came time 
for graduation in 1925, and Fats was busted 
by the medical board. With much regret, 
they told him he had a bad heart. He was 
to avoid viclent exercise and undue excite- 
ment if he wanted to go on living. He 
couldn’t receive a commission in the United 
States Army. 

Avoid violent exercise. He had been play- 
ing big-time football for 3 years. He had 
been a chunky human dynamo tearing 
around the gridiron. Above everything else, 
he wanted to be an Army officer. It was his 
goal ever since he had been asmall boy. Now 
they told him, after those years of playing 
football and years of studying hard to gain 
a@ commission, that he was to avoid violent 
exercise and he never could be an Officer in 
the United States Army. 

THE REVOLT 


It was revolting. Or so thought Fats El- 
linger. So he revolted. He told the some- 
what astounded members of the medical 
board that they were crazy. Then he tore 
out of the room, ran down to the Hudson 
River, jumped in wearing his cadet uniform, 
shoes, and all, swam as fast as he could to 
an island and back, ran up the steep hill 
again, burst into the room where the medical 
board was still in session with cther cadets, 
and, with his uniform dripping water all over 
the floor, demanded another examination of 
his allegedly bad heart. 

That was Fats Ellinger. It wasn’t in ac- 
cordance with military procedure or ordinary 
medical practice, but they gave him another 
physical examination. Same result. Bad 
heart; no commission. 

Well, his heart couldn’t have been so very 
bad or he would have died right there in that 
room nearly 17 years years ago. It was a 
terrific shock to him. He disappeared for a 
couple of years. He didn't care a hang about 
that heart condition. It was the severance 
from the Army that broke him up. 








REPORTING FOR DUTY 

It must have been about 3 years later 
that he was back at West Point as one of the 
assistant football coaches. A civilian. It 
grated on him. But he was back on the 
Plain, working with cadets, helping to make 
Army Officers even if he never could become 
one himself. And he was working with 
Army officers, close friends like Biff Jones, 
Ralph Sasse, Gar Davidson, Moe Daly, Red 
Blaik, and the rest of them. 

Fats remembered what the medical board 
had told him when they turned him down. 
No violent exercise; no undue excitement. 
But he didn’t pay any attention to either 
warning. He trained as hard as the most am- 
bitious of the Army football candidates. He 
feasted on the excitement of Army football 
games with Navy, Notre Dame, Yale, Harvard, 
and other Army rivals. He was supposed to 
be living under a grim shadow, and dashed 
if he didn’t spread sunshine wherever he 
showed up. The young fellows he coached at 
Army and Dartmouth can testify to that. As 
one grieving friend said about him yesterday 
when the bad news came in: 

“I never knew a more unafraid guy. He 
wasn’t scared of anything, and he had a 
laugh for every situation and every job he 
got into. He had the most infectious chuckle 
I ever heard.” 

Fats was a great help to the head coaches 
in his early coaching days at West Point, and 
he was Earl the Red Blaik’s right-hand man 
when Earl went up to take charge of Dart- 
mouth football fortunes. When Earl went 
back to the old homestead, West Point, Fats 
went back with him, of course. He wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. And Blaik 
wouldn’t have gone without him. A great 
player himself in the line, Fats became a 
corking line coach. He not only taught the 


boys the right football moves, but he fired. 


them with the same spirit and energy that 
filled his own chunky frame. Which is what 
really counts in football—and elsewhere. 

NO UNDUE EXCITEMENT 

He was supposed to protect himself by 
living quietly. He lived in the world of com- 
petitive collegiate athletics and worked hard 
at his part of it. In his leisure hours he 
played almost every variety of outdoor game. 
When he went to Dartmouth he saw many of 
the young fellows on skis. They seemed to 
get a lot of fun out of it. So the fellow who 
had been warned to avoid violent exercise and 
undue excitement took up skiing. 

He didn’t want his Dartmouth football 
pupils to see their line coach in any unfavor- 
able or awkward attitude, so he went off a 
bit to try his first run on skis. It was char- 
acteristic of Fats that the downhill coursé he 
Picked was the one at Woodstock, Vt., that 
is known as suicide six. He enjoyed some 
spectacular tumbles before his first day on 
skis was over. Eventually he became a good 
skier. 

He hunted, fished, swam, played golf, ten- 
nis, baseball, handball, and anything else that 
was proposed. He went to a logging camp, 
worked with the woodsmen, and grew a beard 
that was a showpiece when he returned to 
civilization. 

THE UNCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 


But all through every bit of it, West Point 
was in his blood. He read Army reports. He 
studied military campaigns. When war broke 
out in Europe he put up a big map on the 
wall of his room and followed each move of 
the contending armies. In his heart—that 
bad heart he had been told about—he was 
the Army officer that he never could be in 
fact. The thrill of his later life came when, 
with Red Blaik, he went back to West Point. 
He was, by his own appointment, the Army’s 
most devoted uncommissioned officer. 

And all through it, through hard work, 
deep study, and light laughter, he knew that 
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some day—almost any day—it might be taps 
for Fats Eliinger. And that was how it hap- 
pened. Roughly speaking, one might say that 
he had a bad heart. But gently speaking, 
one must say that he had a great heart, and 
that’s how he will be remembered. 





Choice Cuts—But Worth Every Ounce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Binghamton 
Sun: 


CHOICE CUTS—-BUT WORTH EVERY OUNCE 


War is said to have raised something be- 
sides its ugly head. It had raised the price 
of dairy cattle 25 percent in the last year, 
but Wide World says that remains a long 
way from the record sums paid back in the 
days when prices really were high. This is 
fact and not fanciful nor frivolous, even if the 
good old days assume an aura when brought 
up in conversation by an oldtimer. 

There actually was the Golden Era in 
sports, finance, and in everything. Purebred 
cattle sold on the block reached their highest 
price between 1918 and 1920. In 1920, 250 
head of Holsteins were auctioned in St. Paul 
at an average of $3,000 or about $750,000 for 
the herd, a mark never equaled 

But for high class individuality there was 
that 1918 war year sale of a 6-month-old 
Holstein bull, Ch. Sylvia Johanna. That was 
a funny name for a bull calf, but this fellow 
was no Ferdinand. A. C. Hardy of Ontario 
offered and Carnation Milk Farms of Seattle 
bought for $106,000. That’s $212 a pound 
on the hoof with tail, hide, horns, spareribs, 
and everything else tossed in. That’s pretty 
high even for porterhouse. However, here 
was no steer beef. Here was a potential sire, 
the days of which ended unceremoniously, 
due to pneumonia. But he was not a total 
loss for his progeny sold for $86,000 and 
$50,000 insurance was collected for a net 
profit of $30,000. 

The farms renamed him Carnation King 
Sylvia, based on the great milk production 
of his dam, May Echo Sylvia, first milch cow 
to produce more than 1.000 pounds of milk 
in a week. That brings it all nearer home. 
There’s royal blood in Broome. At William 
H. Hill's Westlawn Farms in Westover are 
famous sons and daughters of the Echo 
strain. One of the Westlawr herd’s cham- 
pions comes to mind immediately—Echo 
Segis Pontiac Changeling. In this case Echo 
came first in name, a position she invariably 
occupied in the judging ring. 

However, it is easy to see why purebred 
cattle should bring better prices than thor- 
oughbred horses. There’s much talk about 
improvement of the breed of thoroughbreds, 
but for what: racing? 

The best productive lines are linked in 
cattle, so that better beef brings still better 
beef and better milk cows produce more 
milk. Just glance over the butterfat and 
pound yield every month. There’: ‘i0thing 
romantic in figures, but they tell a story 
that justifies the prices paid for purebred 
breeding stock. 
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Puerto Rico Is Sick and Tired of 
Governor Tugwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, J include a 
cable message sent to the Secretary of 
the Interior by the Puerto Rican Sena- 
tors Celestino Iriarte and Lino Padrén 
Rivera, presidents of the Coalition par- 
ties, representing the majority of the 
people of Puerto Rico: 

. ~ San Juan, P. R., February 13, 1942. 
Harowp L. Ickss, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Notwithstanding all your words of praise 
and commendation, Governor Tugwell proves 
as big a failure here as in the States. He 
discredits and demoralizes the government of 
Puerto Rico. If you are in complete accord 
with Tugwell, you are destroying the faith 
your fellow citizens of this island have in 
the spirit of justice and fairness they have 
the right to expect from you as head of the 
Department dealing with insular affairs. We 
insist on demanding Tugwell’s removal as 
only way to restore peace and order in our 
island. It is not a question of patronage, 
although we know patronage was generally 
prevailing policy in selection of our Gov- 
ernors, with very few exceptions. Puerto Rico 
is sick and tired of undesirable Federal ap- 
pointees whose incumbency would not be 
tolerated by any American community. Our 
devotion to national defense will not tolerate 
its being taken advantage of to suffer a public 
Nuisance at the head our government. 
Sabotage you refer to only exists among con- 
spicuous enemies of our flag and Nation 
well known to you and now controlling gov- 
ernmental agencies in Puerto Rico. The 
American citizens of Puerto Rico resent your 
statements, showing a lack of statesmanship 
and impartiality improper of a high official 
entrusted with duty to be fair and just. 
We will fight Tugwell to the end, regardless 
of your unjustifiable support to him. 








Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in order that the Members of 
the House may know the source of a 
number of letters and telegrams they are 
receiving asking for the discontinuance 
of the Dies committee, I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp a copy of 
instructions sent out by the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 
These instructions outline the methods 
to be employed in an effort to defeat the 
continuance of the Dies committee. 
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These instructions include writing, wir- 
ing, and telephoning to Members of this 
House. 

The full document sent out by the 
National Federation of Constitutional 
Liberties reads as follows: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR CON- 
STITUTIONAL LIBERTIES, 
Washingion, D. C., January 31, 1942. 


ACTION LETTER 


Subject: Campaign to kill the Dies com- 
mittee. 

Present situation: The Dies committee ex- 
pires March 31, 1942. Dies has introduced a 
resolution (H. Res. 420) to extend its life to 
January 3, 1943. He will shortly ask for more 
money, too. As an inducement for support 
of his resolution, he has promised the long- 
demanded probe of the Ku Klux Klan. In 
the past he used an investigation of Nazi 
agents as bait; the resolution was passed and 
the investigation was forgotten. 

Background: Through his Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, Martin Dres 
has abused the prestige of the Congress of 
the United States. His activities which aid 
the Axis in their war on democracy are a 
matter of record. He has sought to disrupt 
national unity in the war effort by attacking 
vital administration leaders, agencies, and 
policies, and by proposing dangerous and un- 
constitutional amendments to measures de- 
signed to strengthen our war effort. He has 
consistently shielded Fascists and Fascist 
sympathizers and promoted disunity in the 
midst of the most perilous emergency ever to 
confront the American people. In so doing, 
Martin Dres has become the most menacing 
Quisling in America. These activities he 
wishes to continue by passage of House Reso- 
lution 420. (Such a resolution becomes effec- 
tive when it is passed by the House. It dees 
not need either Senate approval or the Presi- 
dent's signature.) 

National carapaign to end the Dies com- 
mittee —The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and numerous other powerful na- 
tional organizations are urging an all-cut 
campaign to terminate the Dies committee. 
Our national campaign will include the 
preparation for your use of: 

(1) Statement on the Dies committee; (2) 
factual memorandum for use by community 
leaders, organizations, etc; (3) popular 
pamphlet on the Dies committee; (4) open 
letter to Congress urging termination of the 
Dies committee, signed by leading Americans; 
(5) press material; (6) script for radio speech 

Action.—(1) Wire Representative ADOLPH 
J. SaBatH, chairman of the Rules Committee 
at once, opposing House Resolution 420. 

(2) Wire or write every Congressman in 
your State urging that he actively oppose 
extending the Dies committee. 

(3) Form a special committee to organize 
a local campaign to defeat the Dies com- 
mittee: 

a. Organize a campaign of delegations, tele- 
phone calls, wires, and letters to your Con- 
gressmen. 

b. Prepare to s€nd a delegation to Wash- 
ington to talk to your Congressmen. 


c. See editors and radio commentators 
urging that they oppose the committee’s 
extension. 


d. Ask that your State legislature and city 
council go on record against continuation 
of the Dies committee as a menace to the 
war effort. 

e. Plan organized use of the literature be- 
ing prepared by the NFCL (order in quanti- 
ties) and send funds for use in this cam- 
paign to defeat the Dies committee. 


Mr. Speaker, the organization’s com- 
munication does not supply any informa- 
tion concerning its officers and sponsors. 
A compiete tabulation of the Communist 
affiliations of the officers and sponsors of 
the National Federation of Constitutional 
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Liberties would fill many pages of the 
Recorp. For that reason, I am not ask- 
ing that the Recorp be encumbered with 
these tabulations. Anyone wishing to 
see them may visit the offices of the Dies 
committee. I wish, however, to cite a few 
cases. : 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is a sponsor of 
the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties. Miss Flynn is probabiy 
America’s No. 1 woman Communist. She 
is a member of the national committee of 
the Communist Party of the United 
States. She is also a regular columnist 
for the Communist Party’s newspaper, 
the Daily Worker. ; 

Joseph Landy is also one of the spon- 
sors of this group which is trying to de- 
feat the continuance of the Dies com- 
mittee. Landy is an old-time Communist 
Party member. He has been a New Jer- 
sey organizer for the International 
Workers Order, an out-and-out auxiliary 
of the Communist Party. Landy’s mem- 
bership in the Communist Party has 
been publicly avowed by him. 

O. M. Orton is one of the organization’s 

ecutive committee members. The 
House will remember that it was Orton 
who led the defiant lumber strike a year 
ago. That strike was simply and purely 
a Communist sabotage strike against na- 
tional defense. Orton was a national 
omicer of the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion when that Communist front organi- 
zation was opposing every measure of 
national preparedness. 

Joseph Cadden is a sponsor of the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional L’b- 
erties. Cadden was for a long time the 
executive secretary of the American 
Youth Congress, a Communist front or- 
ganization. Cadden was one of the 
White House pickets for the American 
Peace Mobilization a year ago. Cadden 
has scores of affiliations with the fronts 
of the Communist Party. 

Morris Watson is one of the members 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties. Watson, too, was a White House 
picket for the American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion. The Dies committee has photo- 
graphs of Joseph Cadden and Morris 
Watson picketing the White House last 
year. 

Joseph Curran’s affiliations with the 
Communist Party and its front organiza- 
tions have been extensive and beyond 
dispute. Curran is naturally trying to 
defeat the continuance of the Dies com- 
mittee. He is doing so under the auspi- 
ces of the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, of which he is an 
executive committee member. 

Michael Quill is another comrade 
whose record is clear as day. Quill is 
on the executive commitee of the Na- 
ticnal Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties. Curran’s and Quill’s unions, the 
National Maritime Union and the Trans- 
port Workers’ Union, respectively, have 
been found unanimously by the Dies 
committee to be under the control of 
Communist leadership. The Dies com- 
mittee has sworn testimony from a num- 
ber of witnesses that both Joseph Curran 
and Michael Quill are card-holding 


members of the Communist Party. 
John P. Davis, head of the National 
Negro Congress, is another sponsor of 


the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties. He, too, is a member 
of the Communist Party with a long rec- 
ord of party affiliations. 

Donald Ogden Stewart and Herbert 
Biberman have long been the leading 
Communists in Hollywood. They are 
both sponsors of the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties. 

I could go on to the very end of the 
list of officers and sponsors of this organ- 
ization and the story would be the same. 

I offer for inclusion in the Recorn a 
letter written to the chairman of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, by Fred C. Ayer. Professor Ayer’s 
letter is a good example of the impres- 
sion which this Communist effort to de- 
feat the Dies committee has made on 
patriotic Americans. His letter to the 
chairman reads as follows: 


THE UNTIversiTy or TEXAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Austin, February 9, 1942. 
The Honorable Martin Dtss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Dies: The enclosed personal and 
open letter, together with my answer to it, 
I suppose, is typical of many others. I 
thought you would be interested in receiv- 
ing this exhibit of the opposition with which 
you are confronted. 

Sincerely yours,. 
Frep C. AYER. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to insert the 
letter which Professor Ayer wrote to the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. It is a fitting response to 
these Communists. Professor Ayer 
wrote, as follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Austin, February 9, 1942. 
Mr. GEORGE MARSHALL, 
National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr, MarsHAaLt: While I am not alto- 
gether in sympathy with some of the activi- 
ties of the Special Committee to Investigate 
Subversive Activities, I have definitely been 
in sympathy with the majority of its activi- 
ties and believe that they have made an 
outstanding contribution to the welfare of 
this country. On the other hand, your letter 
is so obviously biased and filled with many 
false and malicicus statements that I find 
myself totally out of sympathy with your 
present methods of procedure. Can’t your 
committee find sume more just methods of 
advancing your cause? 
Yours very truly, 
Frep C. AYER. 


Mr. Speaker, finally I include in the 
RecorD a press clipping which I am abso- 
lutely sure reflects the views of patriotic 
Americans on the subject of the Dies 
committee. The clipping reads as 
follows: 

STAMBAUGH Urces: Keep Dies Quiz 

In a fighting speech National Commander 
Lynn U. Stambaugh, of the American Legion, 
warned that communism is still a threat in 
America and declared the Dies committee 
must be continued by Congress. 

Addressing the law-and-order dinner of 
Chicago Police Post, No. 207, at the Hotel 
Sherman last night, Stambaugh scored Harry 
Bridges and un-American groups which, he 
charged, were plotting to dissolve the Dies 
committee. He said: 

“Don’t be sold on the idea that because 
we happen to be at the present in a quasi- 











alliance with Soviet Russia that there is no 
longer a threat of Communists in America. 


“SOMEONE” HELPS HIM 


went ar toe Dies Gaceaitens Cheat wen he 


continued, basing their demands on the claim 
that the Dies has functioned as a 
Red baiter and that its record is bankrupt 
of achievement. — 
“Harry Bridges, whom the American Legion 
continually insisted because 


deported 
always be found who could devolve a legal 
reason why he should not be deported. 
“The fault does not lie with the Dies com- 
mittee, but with the fact that no one was 
willing to follow through on the important 
recommendation.” 


Certain organizations cited by the Dies 
committee, to Stambaugh, were 
being dissolved and reorganized under an- 
other name. He continued: 

“Some of these organizations must have & 
motive in objecting to the Dies committee. 
The present partnership between the United 
States and Soviet Russia does not have that 
same sympathetic bond that formed the 
eat between Nazi Germany and 


eo formerly were allies with a definite 
purpose, which should be a warning to us. 

“But now we see thoSe same people scam- 
pering to the American front 1 hope they 
are true Americans. They tell it louder than 
any of us as they filter through into the 
Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, and into 
civilian defense groups, crying loudly the pur- 
pose of saving America.” 

The speaker was introduced by Illinois 
State Commander N. Curtis Cation, of Peoria. 





Federalization of Unemployment 
Compensation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 18, 1942 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement which I made to the House 
Ways and Means Committee expressing 
my opposition to certain features of H. R. 
6559, as follows: 


I appear before the committee to express 
my opposition to certain implications in 
the bill under consideration, H. R. 6559, which 
I believe should be clarified. 

As I understand the terms of this bill it 
provides, primarily, for the payment of war 
displacement benefits to those persons whose 
regular employment has been terminated, not 
through any fault of their own, but by rea- 
son of the displacements in industry caused 
by conversion of industry and business to 
war production. 

With the purpose expressed by this portion 
of the bill I am in accord, but I feel that 
_ agencies of the Government which at present 
operate under a plan of Federal and State 
cooperation should be permitted to continue 
the administration of such benefits in the 
Same manner. 

As much ag every American wants to win 
the war in which we are engaged we must not 
lose sight of the fact that our own economy 
must be protected and endeavor to preserve 
those rights which we have cherished since 
the inception of our Nation. 
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In my own State of Indiana, the unem- 
ployment compensation division has ac- 
cumulated a reserve fund of over $65,000,000, 


in the hands of those who. are close to the 
people, rather than place it in the hands of 
a centralized authority in Washington. 


tional standpoint, no one can truthfully say 
that the Federal Government, through bu- 


built. by the contributions 
of those who work is not diverted for any 
purpose except that for which it was cre- 
ated—the payment of benefits. 

Laboring men should look twice at the bill 
which is proposed before endorsing it with- 
out qualification. War displacement benefits 
is a phrase which has a pleasant sound, but 
we should remember that while this bill pro- 
Poses to pay such benefits it also endangers 
the rights of those who have been contribut- 
ing for the past 6 years to build up the fund 
to pay back to themselves in the form of 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

This program should be administered by 
those who are interested in the people for 
whom it is intended, and not by those who 
are interested mainly in maintaining control 
over it or to promote their own philosophies. 
I realize that those who will support this bill 
probably do so because of the fact that it 
proposes to pay benefits to those forced out 
of employment by the war effort, and that in 
itself is laudable. However, we should not, 
by subterfuge, attempt to enact legislation 
which will disrupt the present efficient oper- 
ation of the unemployment compensation 
program by including provisions which are 
intended to remove control over it from the 
States, in violation of their sovereign rights. 





Address by the President to Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recorded 
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address by the President, requested by 
the Canadian Minister for broadcast in 
Canada on Sunday evening, February 15, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am speaking to my neighbors of Canada 
this evening—in regard to something that is 
a Canadian matter—only because of a per- 
sonal relationship, which goes back 58 long 
years, when my family began taking me every 
summer to spend several months on a de- 
lightful island off the coast of New Bruns- 
wick. I hope that my privilege of free and 
intimate discourse across our border will al- 
ways continue. I truc* that it will always 
be appreciated as sincerely as I appreciate it 
tonight. 

It is not merely as good neighbors that we 
speak to each other in these eventful days, 
but as partners in a great enterprise which 
concerns us equally and in which we are 
equally pledged to the uttermost sacrifice 
and effort. 

In an atmosphere of peace, 4 years ago, I 
offered you the assurance that the people of 
this country would not stand idly by if 
domination of Canadian soil were ever 
threatened by an aggressor. Your Prime 
Minister responded with an intimation that 
Canada, whose vast territories flank our en- 
tire northern border, would man that border 
against any attack upon us. These mutual 
pledges are now being implemented. Instead 
of defending merely our shores and our terri- 
tories we now are joined with the other free 
Peoples of the world against an armed con- 
spiracy to wipe out free institutions wherever 
they exist. 

Freedom—our freedom and yours—is under 
attack on many fronts. You and we together 
are engaged to resist the attack on any front 
where our strength can best be brought to 
bear. 

The part that Canada is playing in this 
fight for the liberty of man is worthy of your 
traditions and ours. We, your neighbors, 
have been profoundly impressed by reports 
that have come to us setting forth the mag- 
nitude and nature of your effort as well as 
the valiant spirit which supports it. If that 
effort is to be measured in dollars, then you 
already have paid out, in 2 years, more than 
twice as much as you spent in the whole 4 
years of the last war. 

Moreover, these reports show that 1 Cana- 
dian in every 21 of your entire population 
is now in the fighting forces, and that 1 in 
every 29 is a volunteer for service anywhere in 
the world. It should give us all new strength 
and new courage to learn that in the swift 
mobilization your Army has increased nearly 
tenfold, your Navy fifteenfold, your air force 
twenty-five-fold. We rejoice to know that the 
air-training plan which you commenced to 
organize 2 years ago is now the main source 
of reinforcements for Britain’s air force and 
that its graduates are fighting on almost 
every front in the world. Other reports dis- 
close in equally impressive terms an all-out 
effort which Canada is making in the com- 
mon cause of liberty. 

Yours are the achievements of a great na- 
tion. They require no praise from me, but 
they get that praise from me nevertheless. 
I understate the case when I say that we in 
this country, contemplating what you have 
done and the spirit in which you have done 
it, are proud to be your neighbors. 

From the outset you have had our friend- 
ship and understanding and our collabora- 
tion on an increasing scale. We have gone 
forward together with increasing understand- 
ing and mutual sympathy and good will. 

More recent events have brought us into 
even closer alinement, and at Washington a 
few weeks ago, with the assistance of Brit- 
ain’s Prime Minister and your own, we ar- 
rived at understandings which mean that the 
United Nations will fight and work and 








There is peril ahead for 
use 


danger, bearing sacrifice, competing _ 


great task laid upon us all. Let us, remem- 
bering the price that some have paid for our 
survival, make our own contribution worthy 
to lie beside theirs upon the altar of man’s 
faith. 





The Need for Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the sec- 
ond of a series of articles by Mr. Hanson 
W. Baldwin, the military expert of the 
New York Times, this one being desig- 
nated Public’s Failure to Fee] a Personal 
Stake in the War Viewed as a Result of 
Official Ban on Candid News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


II. THe Neep For REFORM—PUBLIC’s FAILURE 
To Feet A PERSONAL STAKE IN THE WAR 
VIEWED AS A RESULT OF OFFICIAL BAN ON 
CaNnbIp NEws 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Criticism of the Churchill government and 
of our own war efforts continued yesterday 
as the Japanese exploited their break in 
the Malay barrier and the war drew closer 
to the crucial climax of 1942. 

Much of the criticism was directed against 
inefficiency in high and low places, but some 
of it was a direct byproduct of the public 
relations policies of the government, which 
have resulted in a somewhat complacent at- 
titude on the part cf the public. 

Uniwise censorship restrictions, a sugar- 
coated public relations policy and many in- 
congruities and conflicts, perhaps inevitable 
in the processes of gearing a democracy 
to war, have prevented a proper presentation 
of the truth to the American people. 


WAR KEPT “CONFIDENTIAL” 


The President denounced at his Tuesday 
press conference many of the rumors and 
lies that he said were being circulated around 
the country about the war. Some of these 
are unquestionably started by Axis propa- 
gandists, others by the faint-hearted and the 
lukewarm. But many of them have their 
origin in the Government’s public relations 
policy; too much of our war news is throttled 
before birth; this has been termed a “confi- 
dential war.” . 

We are making many of the same mistakes 
that Britain made at the start of the war, 
but today the strategic situation is funda- 
mentally different; the war is nearing its 
supreme crisis; there is no time for trial by 
error and slow and gradual reform; speed 
means victory. 

The formulation of proper public relations 
policies in wartime is, indeed, one of the 
most difficult problems that democracies face. 
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ington communiqués; on the whole, Govern- 
ment public relations have benefited by the 
experience of the World War and so far have 
been handled with more smoothness 


but, far more important, as judged by the 
psychological and emotional effects on the 
people as a whole. 

This is total war. It requires total effort 
and total support. Yet the people’s emo- 
tions are not yet fully enlisted in this fight, 
and the people's confidence in their Govern- 
ment’s word is not so firm and implicit as it 
should be because the people suspect, with 
reason, that they are not being frankly dealt 
with. 

The necessary of wartime is the 
reason given for withholding much infor- 
mation; often this is invalid, and there is 
little doubt that our enemies know much 
more about our military situation than the 
American people do But even if certain in- 
formation should reveal] facts to the enemy, 
it might be more beneficial to the war effort 
to publish it than to withhold it For public 
opinion is a war weapon even more powerful 
than many divisions and many ships. 

Information of publishable nature, which, 
however, is now banned, is varied. The pub- 
lication of the designations of some of the 
principal units fighting with General Mac- 
Arthur’s armv in Luzon, for instance, would 
now be harmless They have been fighting 
the Japanese for more than 2 months, and 
the enemy has certainly identified most of 
our forces, just as we have identified the 
Japanese divisions that are facing our troops. 

This writer has in his files pre-war clip- 
pings and official Army directories that name 
most of the principal American units on 
Luzon. The enemy knows these units; why 
shou'd they not be identified to the American 
people? 

PRIDE OF PLACE A WEAPON 

This is an important point, since local 
spirit and pride of place play a major part 
in American psychology. People want to 
follow the actions of our boys from New 
York, from California, and so on; and the 
boys in khaki like to feel they are receiving 
some recognition in the papers back home. 
The marines, for instance, want to announce 
the number of their unit fighting with Gen- 
eral MacArthur, and its commander. This 
information was widely published just be- 
fore the war started, when this unit was 
shifted from Shanghai to Manila. Yet the 
Navy so far has prevented this publication. 

There are scores of other anachronisms and 
conflicts in the censorship and public rela- 
tions policies of the Government that must 
be reconciled. The Navy announces the num- 
ber of its recruits; the Army considers this 
vital military information. Casualties should 
be published in full—not merely the list of 
prisoners that will be given out today. The 
marines of Wake Island may well ask, “Are 
we ashamed of our dead?” 

The British have published, and do publish, 
all casualties in their newspapers and maga- 
zines. We should do the same. Far from 
haying a “depressing effect upon public 
morale,” as some in Washington have argued, 
it would give the people that sense of a per- 
sonal stake in the war that is still lacking. 


training center is at Fort 





training 
Lakehurst, N. J., and an parachute- 


NO SECRET TO JAPANESE 
General MacArthur's front line across the 


Harbor probably could be published without 
compromising important secrets. Greater 
publicity also could be given, without ill 
effects, to our antisubmarine campaign. 

The American people not only can stand 
truth—no matter how depressing; truth is 
vital to a successful war effort. The enemy 
must be defeated on the battlefield, but the 
home front will condition the battlefield. 
Bands must play; soldiers much march; the 
Government must explain the stakes in this 
far-flung battle of democracy; complete con- 
fidence in the Government must be main- 
tained and each American must feel that 
personal stake in the war—emotionally and 
psychologically—that so many now lack. 





Vigilance on Pending Legislation 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. HAROLD CLUETT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. CLUETT. Mr. Speaker, our war 
effort, and the huge appropriations being 
constantly made by this House to speed 
and accomplish that effort, tend to dis- 
tract our attention from many other im- 
portant pieces of pending legislation 
which must have our constant thought 
if we are to promote and protect the wel- 
fare of all the people. ‘Too often meas- 
ures are brought before us which have 
had only cursory examination. When a 
resolution is presented it is only too 
simple a matter to say, “You should have 
known about this.” “That was your 
lookout.” “The Senate passed that bill 
only a week or two ago.” “Why were 
you not present to object?” And so 
forth. 

We are at fault, and people are com- 
plaining at the inattention of Congress 
in matters which affect them seriously. 
They are willing to make every sacrifice 
to win the war, but they insist that 
Members of Congress make the same 
Sacrifices, and that at all times we are 
on our guard to prevent wasteful and 
unnecessary expenditures, and at a time 
when millions of people are denying 
themselves many of their luxuries, and 
when taxes are bearing down upon them 








with ever-increasing pressure. You are 
receiving these complaints. I am—and 
now as never before we are—in duty 
bound to answer these well-founded ap- 
peals. The spending of billions has be- 
come a routine matter, and we cannot 
feel surprise that the great mass of the 
people are watching these vast expendi- 
tures with even a more watchful eye 
than are we. They have been patriotic 
and are uncomplaining when they are 
assured that these billions and these 
taxes are all in the national wartime 
effort. Also, it is difficult to assure 
them that this is true, and that politics 
and pork-barrel legislation are not tak- 
ing their deadly toll. Reports are rife 
that many citizens are refusing to make 
out their tax reports and are willing to 
risk the penalty of any punishment 
which may be imposed. 

Never before have the actions of Con- 
gress been watched with a more critical 
eye, and will so continue, even after this 
emergency has passed. No one of us can 
fail to have noted the criticism of the 
press, no matter how unjust some of it 
has been. If much of it has been true, 
it does not contribute to our national 
unity, and we should make note of it, and 
correct our errors of judgment. If the 
fault is ours, let us review for a moment 
some of the criticism which daily comes 
to our desks. 

Even in the midst of the greatest war- 
time efforts this or any nation has ever 
experienced we are witnessing strikes in 
Some of the most important defense pro- 
ducing factories. The long arm of the 
Government is not long enough to pre- 
vent them. Legislation passed by this 
House which was hoped at least to relieve 
the situation, has been pigeonholed. 
Various boards and commissions have 
been rendered almost useless and. inef- 
fective, and while labor as a whole re- 
mains loyal, the leaders and racketeers 
know. that the administration is their 
friend, and that they can go to the gravest 
extremes with impunity and immunity, 
and cause the most unlawful and unholy 
interruptions in our defense production 
this country has ever known. Let us 
place the blame where it belongs, and 
even more, let us insist that a strike 
against the Government is criminal, and 
punishable accordingly. We cannot for- 
get the millions of man-days lost, and 
it may well be that those lost days may 
spell war lost for the United States and 
the United Nations. 

These strikes against our Government 
will be recorded as one of the saddest 
chapters in our history. We cannot help 
but note with dismay that from an allo- 
cation of nearly $13,000,000,000 for lease- 
lend aid; actually the aid rendered as of 
January 31, last, has amounted to only 
$2,000,000,000. Yes, hundreds of reasons 
for this tragic showing, but man-days lost 
through strikes has been a most disheart- 
ening factor, and this Congress with all 
the power they possess must see to it 
that they do not continue. 

How can we as a Nation in our very 
darkest hour tolerate complacency, 
strikes and racketeering, muddling, and 
inefficiency while Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur and his gallant men are fighting and 
dying and knowing that our unprepared- 
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ness cannot bring them the support they 
had a right to expect. Every red-blooded 
American must hang his head in shame 
if at a later day history will relate that 
any act of his contributed to a disaster 
that we feel certain impends. It is not 
too late to show our gratitude to them 
by a faith and determination to win 
through to a final victory. 

Criticism of our war effort in the vari- 
ous Government departments in Wash- 
ington has been insistent and to a large 
extent well-founded. Conditions of lax- 
ness are such as never would be tolerated 
in any well-managed business. Thou- 
sands of so-called employees called into 
Washington, placed on the pay rolls, and 
loafing about for weeks. This is not an 
exaggerated statement. The monetary 
loss must be severe, but most of all loss of 
time which can never be regained. I 
would suggest that the heads of every 
department be made responsible, and 
that they submit a report on every per- 
son: their pay; what was expected of 
them, if anything; and what they ac- 
complish, if anything. I believe that 50 
percent of them could be removed from 
this already overcrowded city. 

Very shortly, or as soon as a rule is 
granted, thc omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill will be brought to the floor. No doubt 
this bill will contain much legislation 
which should be enacted for the national 
defense, but to include the St. Lawrence 
seaway project will be reprehensible, and 
will deserve every censure we can bestow. 
It has been jammed into the bill because 
it could not stand and be passed on its 
own merits, and by its inclusion embar- 
rasses those Members who have their 
own meritorious bills. I shall go down 
with the “old omnibus” and carry along 
with me my own bills, waiting for a 
brighter and fairer day. I am opposed to 
the St. Lawrence seaway or any such 
enormous and coStly project, at this time, 
and stated my position in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 20, 1941. Personal 
interests must now be subordinated to 
the national interests, and I am confi- 
dent this is not one of them. 

I shall oppose the taxation of those 
State and municipal bonds which are now 
or may hereafter be issued. Breaking 
faith with the purchasers of such bonds 
is indefensible even in the face of an 
emergency, unfair and dangerous from 
every point of view, and ‘I trust the sug- 
gestion will be rejected. 

The pension bill recently passed by this 
House under suspension of the rules 
needs little further comment from me. 
The storm of criticism we have received 
is justified. Another Pearl Harbor for 
the House and a lesson we must not over- 
look in the future. After all, eternal 
vigilance has for* each one of us a very 
impressive meaning. If voting for repeal 
will in some measure lessen my careless- 
ness, I shall so vote. 

The proposed $300,000,000 war dis- 
placement program has had rather diffi- 
cult going and may be stopped short. It 
is so involved with unemployment laws of 
the various States that we may not be 
called upon to vote its defeat. We are 
disturbed at the readjustment and con- 
sequent unemployment of countless em- 
ployees who through no fault of their 
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own are thrown out, temporarily at least, 
from employment, their usual employ- 
ment; but to subsidize them while idle 
would be a dangerous precedent and quite 
impossible to administer justly. I trust 
some other way may be found to adjust 
this difficulty. 

The Congress can make no greater 
constructive move at this time than to 
insist on the saving of vast sums of 
money—perhaps to the extent of $2,000,- 
000,000—not necessary to the prosecution 
of the war. No effort will do more to 
hearten the people and bring greater 
confidence in their Representatives than 
this. They can only look forward to more 
burdensome taxes as the war goes on and 
look to us and demand that not one 
penny be wasted. This cannot be termed 
a political move, but a very vital one 
affecting the welfare of every citizen, as 
well as the tottering financial structure 
of the Nation. 

As one who has consistently voted for 
the continuance of the Dies committee, I 
am again prepared to vote my confidence 
in them and for the appropriation they 
ask. Their work has had the approval 
of this House by overwhelming votes, and, 
despite the discouraging attitude of the 
administration and the untrue and un- 
just attacks made upon them from many 
sources, and the refusal of high Govern- 
meni officers to heed their almost pro- 
phetic warnings, they come to us again 
for that encouragement and financial 
support which we have always given them 
and which will not now fail. Now that 
we are at war anc the country overrun 
with Communists and Bundists, it is im- 
erative that this committee be allowed 
to function as never before, and that we 
publicly resent every unwarranted attack 
made upon them and insist that at least 
their warnings be given respectful con- 
sideration. 

Press reports that the Army Air Corps 
will receive highest priorities for the pro- 
duction of their matériel are received 
with overwhelming approval. It is not 
too late now to give our every effort to 
the building up of the greatest air force 
in the world in bombers and pursuit 
planes and in number of highly trained 
personnel. All too long we have waited 
and ignored the warnings of those most 
competent to advise, and only now our 
tragic experience in this crisis has paved 
the way for instant action. Let us have 
a General Mitchell squadron in honor of 
one whose contribution to the idea of a 
powerful air force fell on deaf ears, to 
the impairment and costly delay in that 
arm of the service. 

Considerable complaint has recently 
been heard by the public. generally and 
from press and radio as to utterances 
made by Members of Congress criticizing 
our Army and Navy operations. When 
one does this he is assuming a great re- 
sponsibility and one likely to disunite the 
public and cause immeasurable harm to 
our war production. 

I doubt if there are a dozen Members of 
this House qualified to intelligently argue 
with our Army and Navy officials as to 
the wise and efficient use and disposition 
of our ships and troops at this most criti- 
cal period of our war efforts. One day 
complaints are made that our troops are 
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not where these Members think they 
should be, or the whereabouts of our Navy 
is a mystery, only to find that troops have 
landed safely at strategic points, or that 
our naval and air forces have struck deci- 
sive and crippling blaws at the enemy. 
Under the guise of free speech they do 
not appear as making a notable contribu- 
tion to our all-out war effort. Why not 
have more faith in those whose high duty 
it is to direct these efforts, and to direct 
them with that greatest secrecy and 
strategy of which only those high-rank- 
ing officials are capable, and to whom we 
should extend every support and confi- 
dence. This faith and this discretion I 
urge upon every Member of this House at 
the time of our greatest peril. 

As the war is engulfing the Pacific and 
reaching to our own shores, it certainly 
cannot be amiss to remind ourselves with 
ever-increasing resolve to acquit ourselves 
as men and as representatives of a-great 
people. I have here placed myself on 
record as to my position on some of the 
impending problems. There will be more 
and urgent ones, and before it is too late 
for study and careful scrutiny, let us be 
vigilant now and legislate unselfishly and 
wisely for the good of all the people. 





The Battle of Kentucky 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard of the battle of 
France, the battle of Norway, the battle 
of Greece, the battle of the Atlantic, and 
the battle of the Pacific. I want to refer 
briefly to the battle of Kentucky, where 
the people of that great State, through 
their Governor and their representatives 
in the legislature, have just won the first 
round in their fight for freedom for the 
consumers of electric lights and power 
by a vote of 85 to 10, as will appear from 
the following news item from the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal: 

House Passes. TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
ENABLING Britt By 85-10—Power LEGISLA- 
TION BACKERS ARE CONFIDENT AS MEASURE 
Given First SENATE READING 

(By Allan M. Trout) : 

FRANKFORT, Ky., February 17—The house 
of representatives today passed the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority enabling bill, 85 to 10. 

The measure went immediately to the sen- 
ate, where it was reported favorably at a spe- 
cial meeting of the rules committee, and 
read for the first time. It will be given the 
second reading tomorrow and will be eligible 
for floor action Thursday. 

The house required only 51 minutes to pass 
what Gov. Keen Johnson has called the most 
important piece of legislation at this session. 


KIRTLEY IN GALLERY 


Governor Johnson, Lt. Gov. Rodes K. Myers, 
Mayor Wilson W. Wyatt, of Louisville, most 
of the senators, and a packed gallery wit- 
nessed the tense action on the house flcor. 
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Among those in the gallery was John Kirt- 


duced. Mowever, Kirtley endorsed the revised 


bill passed today. 

Governor Johnson sat at Speaker Stanley S. 
Diskson’s right. The Governor kept his own 
tally of the roll call, the first time he has 
done this chore personally since he has been 
in office. The Lieutenant Governor occupied 
the chair at the speaker's left. 

The bill allows Kentucky cities to contract 
with Tennessee Valley Authority for whole- 
sale current for resale through city-owned 
distribution systems. It sets up machinery 
by which cities can buy privately owned com- 
panies now in operation, or build competing 
systems. Local determination by ballot is 
mandatory, and price arbitration is compul- 
sory if and when a city and its private utility 
cannot agree on a purchasing price. 

COMPETITION BARRED 

City-owned systems created by the act 
would be required to reimburse all taxing 
districts with fees equivalent to taxes that 
would have been paid were the system pri- 
vately owned. The measure bars competition 
between city-owned systems, and cooperatives 
of the Rural Electrification Administration, 
as well as competition between cities. 

The bill authorizes cities to make contracts 
with Tennessee Valley Authority, a power 
which the court of appeals ruled late in 1940 
they now do not possess. If the act becomes 
a law and is upheld by the courts, Kentucky 
cities will be in position to acquire Tennes- 
see Valley Authority power as quickly as the 
generators begin turning at Gilbertsville Dam, 
an event now scheduled for February 1944. 

BACKERS CONFIDENT 

Proponents of the bill, cheered by the over- 
whelming House majority, are confident it 
will pass the Senate with a comfortable 
margin. The House majority revealed that 
14 Representatives listed as doubtful in the 
last poll cast their votes for Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Only 3 of the Republican mi- 
nority of 25 opposed it. Only 7 Democrats 
voted against it. 

Of the four representatives absent, E. Reed 
Wilson, Lexington, was away on account of 
his mother’s death, and Floyd Ball, Middles- 
boro, was away because of his father’s death. 

Action on the bill began when Floor Leader 
Henry Ward, Paducah, who also is sponsor of 
the measure, called it out for passage at 
11:07 a.m. 

Ward read a telegram of approval from 
William C. Fitts, Jr., chief counsel for Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and a statement of 
approval from the public service commission 
signed by all three members. 

WARD ASKS ADOPTION 

At 11:11 o’clock Ward said: 

“Gentlemen, this bill is approved by Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, by the public service 
commission, by the Governor and his ad- 
visers, and by the sponsors. Therefore I move 
it be adopted by way of amendment to house 
bill 146.” 

The motion carried on a voice vote. The 
bill that was rewritten after Kirtley’s attack 
on the original bill thus was substituted for 
the first draft. 

Harry K. Lowman, Ashland, began the prin- 
cipal address in favor of the bill at 11:12 
o’clock. At 11:21 he was interrupted py 
Representative Guthrie F. Crowe, LaGrange, 
an opponent, who commented: 

“I am revealing no confidence when I re- 
mind you the poll shows 71 for the bill with- 
out amendments and 63 for the bill with 
amendments. I do not want to insult your 


intelligence, but why don’t vou move the pre- 
vious question and get this thing over with?” 

Lowman did not resume his speech, but 
yielded the floor to Ward. At 11:23 a. m., 
the floor leader moved the previous question. 


It was passed on a voice vote, thereby limit- 
ing debate for and against the bill to 10 min- 


“Representative W. W. Crouch, Livingston, 
began a brief speech for the bill at 11:24 
o'clock. . 

“You are today,” he concluded, “for 
the most forward step Kentucky has made in 


against 
floor leader ves So pae it on 
pag 11:30 o'clock. 

Sixteen members explained their votes dur- 
ing the ensuing roll call. At 11:58 Speaker 
Dickson rapped his gavel and declared the 
passed, 85 to 10. 

Crowe explained a conname eet ade the 
bill because he was opposed to a 


istration measures, said in voting “aye” that 
he had been interested in the “confusion” 
over the bill and the manner in which “things 
that were branded false one day became sa- 
cred truths the next.” 

However, he continued, he was glad to see 
the administration “looking after the inter- 
ests of the people for a change” and “I only 
wish it had done so on the budget and in- 
come-tax repeal.” 

Representative Clyde Smith, Knox 
Republican, read from a Kentucky utilities 
company circular in opposition to the bill 
that the enabling act was “not needed until 
after 1944’ and observed this was an ad- 
mission that it would be needed after that 
year.. He said he saw no reason for not al- 
lowing time to prepare for Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s entrance to the State and was 
voting “aye.” 

HERE’S HOW THEY VOTED 


The roll call follows: 

‘ Democrats voting for the bill: 

Robert E. Barry, Louisville; William T. 
Beard, Smiths Grove; Rell Bevins, Pike Coun- 
ty; Douglas T. Bowling, Owensboro; Claude L. 
Clayton, Morehead; T. Fowler Combs, Hop- 
kinsville; John Henry Cox, Madisonville; 
W. W. Crouch, Livingston. 

Pink G. Curd, Calloway County; Stanley 8. 
Dickson, Bourbon County; Forest C. Easley, 
Stamping Ground; Harry W. Ennis, Bowling 
Green; Thomas P. Fitzpatrick, Covington; 
Wayne W. Freeman, Benton; Joe Grace, Wick- 
liffe; Bert Hall, Mount Washington; E. R. Hil- 
ton, Raceland; Joe Higgins, Salyersville. 

Clyde S. Howard, Elizabethtown; Charles O. 
Humston, Lawrenceburg; Joe B. Jarboe, Jr., 
Lebanon; Crow Jarvis, McLean County; Wil- 
liam L. Jones, Princeton; John 8. Juett, Wil- 
liamstown; W. A. Lamkin, Brandenburg; H. W. 
Linville, Mount Olivet; A. L. Love, Marshall 
County; William Lovett, Louisville; Harry K. 
Lowman, Ashland; Hugh D. Lyon, Elliott 
County. 

Howard McCartney, Flemingsburg; Cary B. 
McDevitt, Louisville; Norris McPherson, Louis- 
ville; C. C. May, West Liberty; J. Milton Mef- 
ford, Frankfort; Sam Milam, Russellville; De- 
coursey J. Moore, Jackson; J. Lee Moore, 
Franklin; C. E. Montgomery, Springfield; F. E. 
Morancy, Versailles. 

E. R. Morlidge, Fort Thomas; C. Sid Nabb, 
Guthrie; Robert Nicholas, Hodgenville; B. W. 
Porter, Cadiz; Kleber F. Price, Nicholasville; 
James E. Quill, South Fort Mitchell; L. Allen 
Rhoads, Henderson; Dr. J. J. Rice, Danville; 
Wade H Riley, Owensboro; Dr. M. M. Robin- 
son, Richmond; Dr. K. N. Salyer, Hazard 

Carl Scheben, Newport; Leon J. Shaikun, 
Louisville; Otto Smither, Monterey; Charles 
L. Spilman, Louisville; Ray Stephenson, 











Louisville; Thomas M. Swope, Winchester; Roy 


Democrats voting against the bill: 

Robert E. Beatty, Lexington; Gus A. Brooks, 
Mayslick; Guthrie F. Crowe, La Grange; Jerry 
F. Howell, Floyd County; H. C. Patterson, 
Cynthiana; Byron H. Royster, Sebree; Faust Y. 
Simpson, Morganfield. 

' Democrats absent: 

J. Claude Stacy, Mount Sterling; E. Reed 
Wilson, Lexington. 

Republicans voting for the bill: 

C. W. Anderson, Jr., Louisville; George P. 
Anderson, Whitley City; Henry Arrowood, 
Paintsville; Sherman E. Carter, Pulaski Coun- 
ty; Oris Cooper, Russell County; M A. Cornett, 
Crab Orchard; A. G. Hamiltcn, Edmonson 
County; Fuller Harding, Campbelisville; Dr. 
William C. Mann, Marrowbone; Ed Marcum, 
Manchester; L. D. Moore, Williamsburg; Paul 
Pelfrey, Olive Hill; Clyde Smith, Barbourville; 
James D. Stacey, London; C. W. Taylor, Lew- 
isport; Egbert Taylor, Greensburg; John L. 
Trumbo, Lewis County; Cass R. Walden, Ed- 
monton; H. A. Ward, Scottsville. 

Republicans voting against the bill: 

H. M. Brock, Jr., Harlan; W. H. Hunt, Cen- 
tral City; Coy C. Nevitt, Leitchfield. 

Republicans absent: 

Floyd Ball, Middlesboro; Dr. J. A. Duff, Ohio 
County. 





Hon, Charles H. Leavy 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the high honor that has just 
recently been bestowed upon our beloved 
colleague the Honorable CuHartes H. 
Leavy, I am moved by my deep affection 
for him to say a few words to you this 
morning. I have taken it upon myself 
to look up his life’s history, as at all times 
his fine character and deep learning have 
deeply impressed me. 

He was born under the most humble of 
circumstances in a log cabin on a farm 
near York, Pa., in 1884. He was 1 of 13 
children. _When he was 2 years of age, 
his parents moved to southwestern Kan- 
sas, taking a homestead there. Two 
seasons of drought completely absorbed 
their entire savings, and they were forced 
to move. They then went to western 
Missouri, and until he was 21 his parents 
were tenant farmers, living in three dif- 
ferent counties in Missouri. 

At the age of 19, Congressman Lzavy 
took his savings of $35, borrowed another 
$30, and went to Warrensburg, Mo., to at- 
tend the normal school there. He at- 
tended school for 5 months on that $65. 
He secured his teacher’s certificate at 
that time but was told by the county 
superintendent that he was too young to 
Secure a position. He became discour- 
aged because he had hoped to find a posi- 
tion so he could discharge that enormous 
debt of $30; so after the crops were 
harvested in the fall he went to work on 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad as a section 
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‘shortly. The Assistants to the Attorney 


hand, earning $1.40 per day. He worked 
until he earned enough to pay the debt 
and along in November several young 
teachers failed to meet the qualifications, 
and were let out. This gave him an op- 
portunity to begin his teaching career. 
He taught 3 years in Missouri, and 1 of 
the years he walked 4 miles to a street- 
car line 3 evenings a week to go into 
Kansas City to study law. He then went 
to the State of Washington where he 
taught school and operated a fruit ranch. 
He attended the normal school at Bel- 
lingham, Wash., doing 2 years of work in 
1 by going to summer school. The glam- 
orous West appealed to him tremendous- 
ly, among other reasons, because he re- 
ceived $65 per month as a teacher as 
against $30 per month in Missouri. He 
taught a total of 6 years in Washing- 
ton and during all of that time he spent 
his evenings reading law and preparing 
for the bar examinations. Two summers 
he worked in a law Office and that afford- 
ed him additional opportunity to study 
the law. He was admitted to practice 
law in 1912 at the age of 28. 

In 1913 he moved to Newport, Wash., 
and began the practice of law. His net 
earnings for his first year in the law 
business averaged $85 per month; and in 
1914 he was elected prosecuting attorney 
for that county by a decisive majority of 
26 votes—being twice the number 13. 
Two years later he was reelected with 
little opposition. During the time he 
was serving as prosecuting attorney he 
tried cases that attracted region-wide 
attention in the entire Pacific North- 
west, notably among them being one in- 
volving perjury larceny, and highway 
robbery. In this case he used 13 wit- 
nesses, began the trial on the 13th of 
the month, and, by reason of it being 
a protracted trial, they had 13 jurors. 
He prosecuted this case alone and was 
opposed in the trial of it by, the most 
able and brilliant of counsel, but he 
secured a conviction. 

By reason of the above case, and prob- 
ably by reason of others, he was tendered 
a position as special assistant United 
States atiorney for war work. Prosecu- 
tion of his duties in this connection re- 
quired residence in Spokane. His work 
tock him into my own State of Montana 
for the prosecution of cases involving 
war statutes. In 1922 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Spokane County, 
second largest county in the State. He 
was the first Democrat to be elected to 
a county office in 16 years. The county 
theretofore hac been overwhelmingly 
Republican. He served 4 years in that 
post, when he was elected at a special 
election to fill a vacancy on the superior 
court bench with 13 candidates in the 
field. Again 13 came into this man’s life. 
To this position he was reelected with- 
out opposition until 1936, when he vol- 
untarily retired from the bench and 
sought election to Congress, to which 
position he has been reelected twice by 
large and decisive majorities. 

The President on the: 23d day of 
October nominated him for the judicial 
position. On Friday, February 13, he was 
notified that the opposition concerning 
his residence had been withdrawn and 
action would be taken on his appointment 
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General who receive reports on nomina- 
tions stated they could say that they 
had ever seen finer reports among any 


‘of the similar nominations under 


investigation. 

What a life. What a light his life 
holds before the eyes of even the poorest 
of our youth, What an inspiration the 
youth may get from reading the life of 
this man. He or they would see what 
great opportunities are within their reach, 
requiring only to attain lonesome heights 
in any profession or business, work, hon- 
esty, never to say down, and, last of all 
and perhaps greatest of all, character. 
Again in his life the youth would see why 
we are making the tremendous sacrifices 
which we now are making in life’s blood 
and treasure to preserve the very thing 
that is epitomized in this gentleman’s 
rig That is what we are now fighting 

or. 

I know of no Member of Congress com- 
ing in to the Seventy-fifth Congress 
whose record is more outstanding than 
the gentleman from Washington. He 
has rendered a great service not only to 
his State but to the Nation. He has 
always courageously presented his views 
upon any public question from the Well of 
this House without regard ‘o what might 
happen to his political fortune. We are 
all better Congressmen, and I might say 
maybe better citizens, to have enjoyed 
his comradeship and companionship in 
the House of Representatives. It is con- 
ceded that by reason of the gentleman's 
position on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House. that the burden of 
carrying on the fight for appropriations 
for the Northwest fell upon his shoulders. 
He has proven himself to be one of the 
greatest friends who ever served in Con- 
gress for the reclamation program. That 
he has served with distinction and great 
ability is known to all. The Nation will 
miss him. The Northwest will miss him. 
It will take a big man with experience to 
fill his shoes. Personally I will miss him, 
perhaps more than I can say. 

The loss to the House of Representa- 
tives will be the gain of the Federal 
judiciary of this country. I know of no 
person, man or woman, who would lend 
greater dignity and finer character of 
service to the position of Federal judge 
than the gentleman who has been hon- 
ored by the President of the United 
States, the Department of Justice, and 
the Senate of the United States, the 
Honorable Cuartes H. Leavy. It is one 
appointment to the judiciary that every 
Member, irrespective of party, can en- 
thusiastically applaud. 





A Raw Deal for the Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the American wheat farmer 
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is getting another raw deal by an agency 
of the Federa] Government which was 
created by this Congress to help him. 

Recently announced was the program 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
the Department of Agriculture for 
dumping 100,000,000 bushels of Gov- 
ernment-owned wheat into the Chicago 
wheat pit at prices not only far below 
parity, but from 15 fo 30 cents below the 
market price. 

Our wheat farmers stand to lose mil- 
lions of dollars by this uncalled-for action 
because the Government is selling this 
wheat at a feed-cost ratio or at the feed 
price of corn. 

Let me call the attention of Congress 
to a further fact: This wheat-dumping 
action of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is taken only a few days after Con- 
gress has approved the Price Control 
Act, under which no price ceiling on farm 
products can be fixed at below 110 percent 
of parity. 

Now comes the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration with a program for dumping 
millions of bushels of wheat onto the mar- 
ket at a feed-cost ratio which is below 
even 85 percent of parity. In other words, 
this Government agency is using its vast 
stocks of storage wheat as a club to beat 
down market prices and take millions of 
dollars out of the pockets of American 
farmers. What is more, it is announced 
that this C. C. C. dumping program will 
be continued for 5 months. 

Indeed, the Government C. C. C. pro- 
gram started when wheat was at 82 per- 
cent of parity, and the first million bush- 
els was dumped into Chicago hog-feeding 
stations at the feed cost of corn. The 
Chicago price of corn ranges around 40 
cents a bushel below the price of wheat. 
The Chicago price of corn, again, is 6 
to 10 cents below the wheat price in 
North Dakota—and the North Dakota 
wheat price ranges on the average of 20 
to 30 cents below the Chicago wheat 
option. 

If the North Dakota crop were mar- 
keted at 110 percent of parity—accord- 
ing to the limit fixed by law in the Price 
Control Act—the farmers of this State 
and all the towns dependent upon the 
farms and the entire State population of 
650,000 could look with confidence upon 
a prosperous coming year. The only ma- 
terial threat to that well-earned pros- 
perity is delivered by the Government 
itself in announcing its plan to crack 
down the price of the chief product upon 
which North Dakota prosperity depends. 

The announcement of the Government 
wheat-dumping program by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation on February 5 
indicates that in order to “liquidate the 
wheat holdings the Government agency 
had to put the price of wheat down to 
that of corn,” according to a speech by 
John B. Hutson, president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Moreover, this wheat-dumping pro- 
gram of the Government is not confined 
to Chicago but is to extend even to east- 
ern markets. Hutson declared that to 


dispose of the surplus large holdings in 
the East also will be sold for livestock 
feeding. 
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It is of interest to recall that when 
Mr. Leon Henderson, Price Control Ad- 
ministrator, first i his fear of an 
inflationary spiral he was deeply con- 
cerned with ae price of the working- 
man’s bread. wonder how 
thought the Price Administrator has 
given to the wheat farmers and what 
the economic repercussions will be when 
millions of bushels of wheat are dumped 
on the market as feed grain. 

Asked how long this program of dump- 
ing Government wheat for stock feeding 
was to be kept up, Mr. Hutson told the 
press that “Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard had asked that 20,060,000 
bushels of wheat a month be moved for 
5 months for feeding purposes,” and 
added that he set a “goal of 1,000,000 
bushels of wheat a day for that period.” 

Why use Government wheat for mak- 
ing lard and pork—and why crack down 
the price of wheat 25 cents a bushel below 
parity when the Price Control Act places 
the ceiling at 110 percent of parity? Why 
use wheat as feed when in 1941 the United 
States produced 2,672,541,000 bushels of 
corn—the largest corn crop in 8 years? 

The Commodity Credit Corporation was 
created by act of Congress to support 
farm prices—not to start a bear raid in 
the Chicago wheat pit to depress the 
price of wheat. 

In company with Congressman ANDRE- 
SEN of Minnesota, and other farm-minded 
Congressmen, conferences have been held 
with high authorities in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in an effort to induce 
them to change this ruinous policy and 
support the price of wheat rather than 
deliberately working to depress it. We 
are gravely concerned that this action by 
the Government may be the first step in 
the general policy to keep all farm prices 
at below parity levels. 

This wheat-dumping program on a 
feed-cost ratio affects not only the farm 
price of wheat but also of corn, oats, rye, 
barley, soybeans, cowpeas, and the en- 
tire list of grain feed products. When 
the farm price of wheat goes down to 
the feed-cost ratio, wheat is made to 
compete with all other grain feeds, until 
the farm income of all grain-producing 
States, and, in the aggregate, nearly all 
the States of the Union, are affected. 

For example, every State in the Union 
produces corn, and in some States it is 
the major cash crop. When wheat is 
sold down to the price of corn, as is now 
the declared Government policy under 
this wheat-dumping program, the corn 
growers of every corn-growing State 
suffer the consequences in their home 
markets. 

Invasion of their home markets by 
Government wheat has substantially the 
same effect upon the farm price of corn 
as imports from abroad. 

All the States raise oats, and one-third 
of the States in 1941 had upward of 
800,000 acres to as high as 5,000,000 acres 
of oats. And three-fourths of the States 
raised rye and barley last year, while 
about one-half the States raised cowpeas 
or soybeans or both. In the aggregate 
there are few States in the Union whose 
farmers are not adversely affected by this 
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and that our Allies in the war are 
calling for large quantities of lard 
pork under the lend-lease program 
does not the Government, first of all, in 
its zeal to stimulate the production of 
these commodities, put to efficient use 
the usual and normal feed grains, such 


Corn, 2,672,541,000 bushels, the biggest 
crop in 9 years. 
Qats, 1,176,107,000 bushels, a larger 
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largest crop in history. 

Soybeans, 106,712,000 bushels, largest 
crop in history. 

Rye, 45,191,000 bushels, a crop far 
above a 20-year average. 

The total tonnage of feed grains pro- 
duced by the farmers of the United States 
in 1941 is the largest since 1932 and 10 
percent larger than the previous 20-year 
average. Then why does the Govern- 
ment pour wheat, which we need for 
bread, into the wheat pits to break down 
the farm prices of all grains at a time 
when American agriculture has been 
robbed of its export market abroad and 
is dependent upon a fair deal in the 
American home market in order to keep 
out of the Federal poorhouse? 

Twelve successive annual deficits in 
the Treasury, and a public debt that now 
wants a ceiling of $100,000,000,000, warn 
us that to win the war we should afford 
the opportunity to the 7,000,000 farmers 
of the United States to become self- 
supporting by fair Government dealing, 
instead of being reduced to dependence 
upon Government doles in time of war. 

Federal taxes have jumped threefold 
in 2 years, and threaten to reach the 
confiscation level before this war is 
through. Then, let the farmers of the 
United States and the 57,000,000 rural 
population dependent upon farm pros- 
perity earn taxable incomes to aid and 
support the Government in time of war, 
instead of being discriminated against to 
a point where they are dependents of the 
United States Treasury. 

National unity and an enthusiastic 
support of the Government’s war pro- 
gram, which is so essential in these crit- 
ical days, cannot be built up by a scheme 
like this which deliberately sets about to 
depress prices and attack the industries 
and livelihood of 40 percent of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Where is the consistency in appro- 
priating millions of dollars for an agri- 
cultural program designed to give the 
American farmer a fair price and then 











have another agency of the Government 
ruthlessly undermine that price? 

I hope that every Member of Congress 

will rise up in arms 4gainst this ill-con- 
sidered and half-baked program of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. We 
need national unity—not experiments 
which are thoroughly unjustified and 
which strike at fundamental industries 
on which we are depending to win this 
war. 
There is no group more patriotic than 
the American farmer. His sons will be 
found in the front lines of the fighting 
and in war production. He will be called 
upon to bear his share of the burden of 
taxation and to make the other sacrifices 
all of us must make. In the matter of 
prices for the things he produces, the 
farmer is not making demands which 
are unreasonable. All he asks is fair 
treatment. And unless he gets it, I warn 
you that we are laying the foundation 
for another agricultural collapse such as 
the one which followed the last war, and 
that means that we are going to spend 
another quarter of a century getting 
agriculture back on its feet. No one will 
deny that it is far more sensible to an- 
ticipate such a possibility now, and then 
take the steps that are necessary to avert 
it. We must see to it that the farmer 
gets a fair price for the things he pro- 
duces and see to it that he is not dis- 
criminated against by such programs as 
that of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for flooding the wheat market, and 
by such action, dragging down the whole 
farm-price structure, 





Repeal Annuities for Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the invitation to appear before the 
Committee on Civil Service of the House 
for the purpose of giving members of the 
committee my reasons for the introduc- 
tion of H. R. 6537. I sincerely hope that 
this or a similar bill will be voted out of 
committee at an early date. The inclu- 
sion of Members of Congress, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Vice Presi- 
dent, and appointive officers under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act was un- 
timely, unwarranted, and unwise. The 
American people were shocked and dis- 
turbed when they learned that Congress 
had passed and the President had signed 
a retirement bill which included these 
groups. The quicker that this section of 
the law is repealed the quicker public 
confidence and unity will be restored. 

Personally, I am opposed to elective 
and appointive officers receiving benefits 
under this act. I voted against a similar 
measure in 1939. It is unnecessary to 
remind you that Members of Congress 
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receive wages much higher than the aver- 
age citizen. I realize the our expenses 
are high, but I still contend that if we 
practice a reasonable amount of frugal- 
ity, we will be able to perform the duties 
of our office and still save enough for the 
“rainy political day” ahead. In fact, I 
consider it most inappropriate to cover 
these groups at any time. 

It is our duty first to care for Amer- 
ica’s disabled and our elderly citizens. 
There are thousands of disabled and par- 
tially disabled war veterans who are un- 
able to work and yet receive no pension. 
A-small percent of our elders are covered 
by the present social-security law, but, 
even so, many who do draw benefits co 
not get nearly enough to keep body and 
soul together. Most of them are not able 
to benefit from the high wages offered 
today, but they will be forced to pay high 
prices for the things they buy. If we 
do not care and make provision for them, 
they will suffer during this emergency 
period. If preferred groups are allowed 
to participate in the benefits of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, then all others 
in America should be accorded the same 
privilege. It was very untimely, coming 
as it did, during a great national emer- 
gency. Our national debt will soon reach 
$150,000,000,000, and it will require the 
toil and sweat of succeeding generations 
to liquidate it. Needless to say, our peo- 
ple will be overburdened with high taxes 
to pay for our gigantic defense effort. 
Many of them are “strapping” them- 
selves to buy national Defense bonds and 
stamps. This is commendable, indeed, 
but we, as their elected leaders, should 
do nothing which will lead them to doubt 
our sincerity of purpose. After this war 
is won, it will be difficult enough for our 
taxpayers to care for our disabled and 
our elderly citizens, without adding pre- 
ferred groups to the pension rolls. 

I realize that this act has been mis- 
represented to the public. Very few will 
be able to participate, and the yearly cost 
will only amount to about $80,000. I also 
am cognizant of the fact that partici- 
pants will have to pay into the civil-serv- 
ice fund each year, but even so, I do not 
believe, and I am sure that many mem- 
bers of the committee share the view, that 
the American taxpayer should be forced 
into the position of bearing one cent of 
the burden to take care of elective and 
appointive officers’ pension funds. 

My opposition to this section of the 
act is based on a matter of principle. 
We find ourselves engaged in a world- 
wide conflict. Our first big job is to 
win this war. One of the prime factors 
in winning is to have a strong morale. 
Frankly, this act has so disturbed and 
interfered with the morale of our people 
that many of them have lost the im- 
plicit faith and confidence that they 
once had for officials in high Govern- 
ment positions. It is therefore my can- 
did opinion that if we are to obtain the 
best results during the trying times 
ahead, it will be necessary and urgent 
that we repeal that section of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act granting an- 
nuities to preferred groups. I urge that 
this he done immediately. 
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National Youth Administration School- 
Work Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution: ~ 

Whereas on January 1, 1942, there were on 
the National Youth Administration school- 
work program in Massachusetts 6,919 high- 
school pupils who, if deprived of this assist- 
ance, might be handicapped seriously in con- 
tinuing their education; and 

Whereas a recent study indicated that the 
average annual family income of pupils on 
the National Youth Administration school- 
work program in Massachusetts was $1,079.56 
and the average number in these families 5.5; 
and 

Whereas the annual family income of 32 
percent of the pupils on the National Youth 
Administration school-work program in Mas- 
sachusetts was less than $800, with 1,581 cases 
of families on relief; and 

Whereas the displacement of labor from 
certain occupations is rapidly taking place 
and will continue in an increasing degree; 
and 

Whereas such displacement will mean addi- 
tional hardships for many families for at least 
the next calendar year and until the transfer 
of such labor to defense industries becomes 
effective; and - 

Whereas in certain sections of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts the need for 
National Youth Administration funds for 
school work program has increased rather 
than decreased: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, although the necessity for 
strict economy in Government expenditures 
is recognized and appreciated, the National 
Youth Administration school work program 
be continued with an allocation of funds suf- 
ficient to assure its effective operation 

Mayo M. Magoon, chairman, principal, 
Framingham High School; Fred E. 
Pitkin, superintendent of schoois, 
North Andover; Payson H. Reed, 
principal, Northbridge High 
School; Harold A. Strout, principal, 
Walpole High School; William A. 
Welch, superintendent of schools, 
Peabody; William A. Cowing, prin- 
cipal, West Springfield High 
School; Rev. William J. Daly, as- 
sistant diocesan supervisor Bos- 
ton; Dr. Fred J. Gillis, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Boston; 
Farnsworth G. Marshall, superin- 
tendent of schools, Malden; Ar- 
thur J. Mott, principal, North At- 
tleboro High School. 





Time to Realize We’re at War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


include the following article by Ann eee Snes Bile ould iba, : 


Hicks, which was published in the Bos- 
ton Traveler: 


Dear CutLp: Someday you will be born. 
And if this war we call World War No. 2 has 
been won, you will be born a free person. 

You will grow up to be an individual. You 
will belong to yourself, not to the state. 

You'll go to school and learn to think, 
wonder, and to 

When you disagree with persons, policies, 
and prejudices, you will be able to say so. If 
you're bright and if you're strong, you'll even 
be able to do something about it. 

THE PLEASANT VIEW 


Life will be your own project. It won't be 
just preparation for the battlefield if you are 
a boy, or preparation for production if you 
are a girl. 

Should you believe in worshipping God in 
one particular way, child, you can go to your 
church. You won’t be shackled by a system 
that puts a sword on the altar and a mus- 
tached little man on a divine throne. 

That's if this war is won. 

Because I believe it will be, I believe that 
you will wonder about things and that, in- 
evitably, you will wonder even as I did about 
the first world conflagration: 


THE WAR COMES 


What was it like, living in a country at 
war? 

Well, child, we've been in this struggle 
since December 7, the day before war was 
declared, the day we were surprised at Pearl 
Harbor. 

At first it seemed incredible. 

People said, as Time magazine said they 
said, “Why the yellow ——!” 

Of course, everyone had been arguing about 
would-we-get-into-this. 

There’d been conversations in Washington 
between Roosevelt, Hull, and two guys named 
Nomura and Kurusu. We'd read in the 
papers that these talks might be crucial, but 
we didn't take it seriously 

Then there it was. Pearl Harbor. Sunday 
Hickam Field. Our Navy, blasted. War. 


SUDDEN AWAKENING 


They whom we'd considered push-overs 
turned out to be terrific. 

Yellow-skinned midgets with small-sized 
guns and minuscule submarines suddenly 
were swarming everywhere at once. They 
darted at Hawaii, plunged into the Philip- 
pines, and marched down the Malay Penin- 
sula toward Singapore, that “impregnable 
bastion” of Britain’s empire. They had taken 
Hong Kong and walked off with Wake Island 


SLOGANS AND HEROES 


We had a slogan, “Remember 
Harbor.” 

And we had a wisecrack, “Bring us more 
Japs.” 

We soon had a couple of heroes, too. 

There was a fellow named Colin P. Kelly, 
who sank the Japanese battleship Haruna, 
and he was the first man we glorified. We 
loved it when President Roosevelt wrote a 
letter to a future President asking that Cap- 
tain Kelly's son be admitted to West Point 
one day. 

Another man who made both the headlines 
and our hearts was Douglas MacArthur, who 
seemed to have brought to the battlefield 
the swashbuckling, daredevil, roguish, adven- 
turesomeness Douglas Fairbanks once had 
brought to the screen. 

By God, he'd stop the Japs! 

SLOW TO SINK IN 


Only, child, we didn’t think those things 
too often. We were much too busy with 
ordinary living 


Pearl 


“Tak anteae Satiid: galled: Mid 
speeches by F. D. R., pink, 
Churchill’s visit to Washington, 


reasons. 

Yes; child, 2 months after Pearl Harbor, 
we weren't fighting the war. We weren't 
even feeling it, really. 

I know I wasn’t and perhaps had better 


It’s just. that the war would have 
meant something quite personal. Damn the 
blushes, I'll admit this silly statement is 


Mostly Ili admit it because the silliness 


We always got the war feeling when the 
boys started going to camp and when they 
came home on furlough. 

Yet, unless you knew the lad, a boy in 
uniform on a Boston street was just some- 
one else walking along. Seeing a sailor or 
soldier should be something like saluting the 
flag or singing God Bless America. 

When it is, we'll be fighting. 

THOSE SHORTAGES 

What—you're going to ask—what about 
those shortages? 

Child, as easy as it is for you to accept 
matter of factly the freedom you are enjoy- 
ing, it was as easy for us to accept matter 
of factly the communiqués, the sinkings of 
tankers off the eastern seaboard, the Wash- 
ington orders, the shortages of rubber for 
tires, of cars for civilians, of sugar for sweet- 
ening our food. 

These things we took as they happened, 
then dismissed. Heck, we could walk instead 
of ride, eat honey instead of sugar, wear suits 
without large lapels, or make last year’s 
woolen dress last. We could even pay tre- 
mendous taxes. 

Sure we fussed, to assert our privilege of 
fussing. Then we stopped. 

What about the tremendous production 
of planes and tanks and ships and bullets? 
What about the defense workers? 

Look, chum, I’ve met a couple of defense 
workers myself. Their jobs are just jobs— 
only they pay magnificently and keep you out 
of the trenches. 

Exceedingly rare is the defense worker 
whose identification button is as a uniform 
to him. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

What about civilian defense? 

Certainly good organizations have been set 
up and men have become air-raid wardens 
and voluntary policemen, plane spotters, and 
voluntary firemen. 

Women have taken up defense as previ- 
ously they had taken up bridge, club life, 
and fashions. Now they're knitting, first 
aiding, canteening, driving cars for the motor 
corps, learning radio communications. That’s 
true about titles and uniforms, too. 

This doesn’t seep down into the mind, 
either. 

For example, I know two women who've 
given just about their all for the women’s 
defense corps. They seriously believe they 
are “fighting for their country.” 

Yet both of them are gathering up kleenex, 
canned soups, soap, matches, sugar, gingerale, 
sheets, and pillow cases. They're hoarding 
and don’t know it. Quite competently 
they’re mixing patriotism with selfishness. 


ail ie er atts ee 
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We're awfully smug 2 months after Pearl 


We've sent them out to the 
the Netherland East Indies, to Singapore, to 
Ireland. 

They're going to get blood and toil and tears 
and sweat. 


MUST BACK OUR FIGHTERS 


They're going to have to kill and be killed. 

They're going to see friends reduced to 
battered brains. 

They’re truly tense and mad and bitter and 
purposeful. 

We don’t seem to realize what war means, 
here on our smug, complacent, civilian front. 

Maybe someone ought to print a casualty 
list. Maybe that would blast some of our 
self-satisfaction. 

Really, child, life is lovely in a country at 

war. 

And if it doesn’t stop being lovely soon, 
life is going to be hell for you in a world whose 
axis is the Axis. ANN Hicks 





National Drawings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1942, I introduced H. R. 6587 
to provide for national monthly draw- 
ings, to be conducted by the Treasury De- 
partment, with 141,163 prizes ranging 
from one grand prize of $100,000 to 100,- 
000 prizes of $100 each. The plan has 
been both favorably and unfavorably 
commented upon although the over- 
whelming sentiment seems to be in favor 
of the enactment of the measure as an 
additional means for raising funds with 
which to prosecute the war. 

At this point I desire to insert in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Duluth 
News-Tribune, entitled “Drawing for 











Victory,” which treats the proposal in an 
understandable and rational manner. 
The editorial follows: 


DRAWING FOR VICTORY 


Harotp Knutson, who has represented the 
St. Cloud district in Congress for many years, 
has a plan that is going to have friends in 
every corner of the country. He wants a 
national lottery. 

As he outlines it, there would be $25,000,000 
in prizes for each $100,000,000 worth of tickets 
sold. The Federal Government would bank 
the difference, less operating costs for the 
lottery. 

The plan has much to commend it, par- 
ticularly at this time and because of the Gov- 
ernment’s need of money. People will gamble 
anyhow, so why not let them indulge their 
inclination for a cause? 

As a general thing these papers are opposed 
to any gambling racket, but this would not 
be a racket, and we are mindful that almost 
the year ‘round in Duluth and all over the 
country respectable and worth-while organi- 
zations are sponsoring games of chance in 
various forms, with door prizes, keno and 
bunco games and other things which are 
nothing more than mild forms of gambling. 

A national lottery would be entirely volun- 
tary in an era when too many things must 
be compulsory. Here is something the citizen 
could take or let alone, just as suited him. 
The lottery would siphon away a lot of buy- 
ing power, relieving inflationary pressure. It 
would produce an immense amount of reve- 
nus, maybe more than the $1,500,000,000 a 
year estimated by its author. Best of all, 
perhaps, it would make possible some more 
of those marvelous news-ree] studies of 
amazed winners, without which the cinema 
just hasn't been its old self é 

Just now the money could be used handily 
for winning the war. That done, it could be 
put into the old-age-pension fund, which had 
better be a big one, for millions who lost their 
savings in the war excitement will swell the 
army of pension demanders, and inflation 
may boost the figure they will accept as 
enough to keep body and soul together The 
only ones to suffer would be the gambling 
barons of today, and we haven't room here to 
mourn their fate if Government competition 
should gobble them up. 





Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include the fol- 
lowing letter which was written by a 
young lady from Kansas to Miss Ruth 
Cowan, the very able Associated Press 
representative here in the Cpitol. It is 
typical of many such letters that have 
been received by me and by the War De- 
partment: 

JANUARY 22, 1942. 
Miss RutH Cowan, 
Associated Press Staff Writer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss Cowan: Your article headed 
“Woman’s place, he believes, is in the United 
States Army” is mighty interesting. 

If such does come to pass, I sincerely hope 
it is possible for the enlistment of one 
woman—age, 32—who would not cry, “I don’t 
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want to go!” when the boat got ready to sail, 
and for $21 a month, too. 

I hold a responsible position at this time, 
with a salary of over $200 a month, and am 
not a publicity seeker in any sense of the 
word. But if our fine young men who are 
just getting started in life have to give up 
salaries, positions, families, etc., for $21, why 
can’t the women do likewise? 

It would seem to me knitting or primary 
first aid would be pretty tame, considered in 
the light of your article. 

Here is another good American who would 
enlist willingly and wholeheartedly for the 
duration at $21 per. 

Sincerely, 
Haze~ T. SHARP. 





President’s Attitude Toward Nondefense 
Economy Seen Adding to Public’s 


Anger 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT A GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Frank R. Kent, which appeared in the 
Washington Star February 18, 1942: 


Tue Great GAME OF POLITICS—PRESIDENT’S 
ATTrTuDE TowarD NONDEFENSE ECONOMY 
SzEN ADDING TO PUBLIC’s ANGER 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


The President did not help national morale 
at his recent press conference by the un- 
pleasant combination of truculence and 
banter with which he treated the very seri- 
ous question of governmental economy. On 
the contrary, it may safely be said that he 
contributed no little to the rising anger 
against waste and incompetence at Washing- 
ton, manifestations of which are becoming 
more and more evident. 

He, himself, has said that it is vital to 
prune every nondefense expenditure to the 
bone. So have his fiscal aides, Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau ana Marriner 8. 
Eccles, Federal Reserve Chairman. Yet his 
attitude toward the Members of Congress 
who are trying to do exactly that thing, and 
are anxious either to support him in a drive 
toward this objective or have him support 
them, is the reverse of cooperative. It is, in 
fact, hostile to a degree difficult to reconcile 
with his appeals for national unity or his 
previous public utterances on retrenchment. 


FLAWS SEEN IN REPLY 


Reference to those who are pressing for 
reduction as “glib boys” and “bright boys” 
is, to be blunt about it, cheap. His state- 
ment that the leaders in the fight, whom he 
happens personally to dislike, are never 
specific in their recommendations is, of 
course, completely contradicted by the Byrd 
committee’s report, which his own Secretary 
of the Treasury signed. And his position 
that the reduction of governmental costs is 
the business of Congress, and not his, is dis- 
ingenuous. Mr. Roosevelt knows well that 
no real reduction by Congress is likely with- 
out White House support. He knows that 
the resistance of the entrenched agencies 
against any effort to whittle them down or 
abolish them will be hard to overcome. 

And certainly he knows that if it is not 
overcome then all chance of achieving even 
a semblance of financial equilibrium will 
have disappeared and the danger of inflation 
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will be greatly enhanced. No intelligent per- 
son will argue that failure, whether through 
lack of Presidential support or for any other 
reason, of the coming drive to reduce sOme- 
where between the billion dollars advocated 
by Senator Brrp and the two billion urged 
by Secretary Morgenthau and the Brookings 
Institution will not adversely affect the con- 
duct of the war. 


NATIONAL CREDIT ENDANGERED 


Certainly the solidity of the national credit 
is essential to the war. To a great 
extent that is basic, If national credit cracks 
the country will be thrown into confusion 
and our strength will be sapped. The na- 
tional credit will crack, all right, if Federal 
finances are permitted to get wholly out of 
control. And out of control they assuredly 
will get if the movement to effect a drastic 
reduction in the nonessential governmental 
costs collapses. If that happens our situation 
will be desperate indeed. The reluctance to 
buy Defense Bonds, about which complaint 
is even now being made, would be greatly in- 
creased and some form of compulsory pur- 
chase would have to be devised. 

It is not possible to expect people enthusi- 
astically to lend their money to the Govern- 
ment when no effort is being made to curtail 
wild governmental extravagance or eliminate 
the inexcusable waste of public funds. It is 
not possible to expect them cheerfully to pay 
taxes in the face of such expenditures as now 
planned for the Office of Government Re- 
ports, an unessential agency that might well 
be abolished completely. 


AGENCIES MAP FIGHT 


That the President’s recent comments en- 
courage rather than discourage resistance to 
the proposed economies is clear. Every agen-. 
cy threatened with curtailment is girding it- 
self for a finish fight. There is a rush of de- 
partments, divisions, boards, bureaus, and 
commissions of all kinds to list themselves as 
defense agencies. Some of those so listed 
now are ridiculously out of place in that 
category. There will be very few left out. in 
a few days. It is questionable whether the 
Byrd committee’s fight for a billion-dollar 
retrenchment or the Tydings committee’s co- 
operating effort to shift the nonessential ad- 
ministration job holders into real defense 
jobs can make headway against this kind of 
thing. 

The President’s Budget recommendation of 
a $400,000,000 reduction is nullified by his 
failure to take into account increased in- 
terest on the debt, and his proposed Execu- 
tive investigation along the Tydings lines is 
regarded as a gesture. No one thinks either 
will get further than similar White House 
gestures of the past. The one hope is that a 
genuine public sentiment will develop behind 
the congressional proposals to compensate 
for the presidential indifference. Fortu- 
nately, there are some signs of just such a 
sentiment. One is the refusal of the Senate 
committee to sanction the new O. G. R. 
money requests. It is idle for the Govern- 
ment to talk about putting the country on 
a war basis until the Government puts itself 
on a war basis. It is very far from that now. 





Congressional Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to any law which will pay retire- 
ment benefits or pensions to Congressmen 
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or Senators. The recent act provided re- 
tirement pay to many thousands of people 
under the civil-service and the social-se- 
curity laws who were not within this cov- 
erage before. These peopl. are required 
” to pay 5 percent of their wages and sal- 
ary into the fund out of which the retire- 
ment benefits are paid. I have no objec- 
tion to that part of the act. But I have 
always opposed and do now oppose pay- 
ment to elective officers of any retirement 
pensions. Congressmen are much like a 
board of directors of a corporation. 
After having accepted the job at a stated 
salary these directors should not them- 
selves add to their emoluments or pay. 
In many instances and under many cir- 
cumstances it would be all right for such 
directors to give benefits to the clerks and 
the workmen in the corporation and it 
would be all right for the directors to add 
to and advance the salaries of such clerks 
and workmen. Indeed, it would be their 
duty to do this whenever justice required 
it or whenever the corporation would 
benefit from it. But these directors have 
no moral right to assume the job at a 
stated salary and then use their office to 
advance their own condition or increase 
their own pay or give new benefits to 
themselves. 

There is a marked difference between 
the act of the directors in voting them- 
selves privileges which do not arise under 
the actual or implied contract which they 
made when they became officers of the 
corporation and the act of voting in- 
creased pay to the employees of the cor- 
poration. The present retirement act is 
wrong and immoral in respect to the 
benefits it gives to Congressmen. A Con- 
gressman should be willing to accept the 
pay and emoluments that prevailed at 
the time he made an implied contract 
with the people by becoming a candidate 
for and accepting the office. 

When I was in the State Senate in Iowa 
there came before us a bill known as the 
salary grab. Nineteen members voted 
against the bill, and I was one of five 
members who refused to take any ad- 
vantage of it. I never got a penny out 
of it. I said at that time that the bill 
was neither fair nor right nor good poli- 
tics nor good policy nor good law, be- 
cause it was “inconstitutional. After- 
ward the Supreme Court of Iowa in a 
test case supported the contention we 
five had made and the stand that we had 
taken. 

I feel much the same way about the 
present act insofar as it gives retirement 
benefits or pensions to Congressmen. 
That part of it ought to be repealed. 
Elective officers should not be included 
within the benefits of the act. There are 
several bills now before us which will 
accomplish this purpose, and I have on 
this 19th day of February attended hear- 
ings before the Civil Service Committee, 
which is considering these repeal bills, 
and I confidently believe and hope that 
the act will be amended at once and 
that the objectional features will be 
eliminated and repealed. 

After the bill had passed the two 
Houses and was sent to the President, I 
wrote a letter to him asking that it be 
returned without his signature so that it 
could be amended to agree with the views 
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herein expressed. I did this before there 
Was any public reaction or criticism 
of the bill. I do not think that Con- 
gressmen should accept any benefits 
under it. 

In addition to these things, I have 


signed a petition asking the Rules Com-- 


mittee to allow a repeal of the act to come 
before us at once. I have told some of 
the authors of the repeal bills that I 
would sign a withdrawal petition if the 
Civil Service Committee failed or refused 
to vote out any of the repeal bills. Under 
congressional rules, if the committee 
having a bill in charge refuses to vote 
it out of the’committee, then at the end 
of 30 days a withdrawal petition can be 
filed, and as soon as 218 Members, being 
a majority of the membership, have 
signed such a withdrawal petition the 
bill is forced out onto the floor for 
debate, consideration, and vote. In the 
present instance I hope that it will not 
be necessary to resort to this withdrawal 
method because I believe the Civil Service 
Committee itself will report the repeal 
bills out so that action can be taken. 

I want it known that I am opposed to 
this Pension Act, insofar as it relates to 
Congressmen; that I heretofore opposed 
and voted against a similar bill when 
it was before us in 1939; that I was 
against similar legislation in my State 
while a member of the senate thereof and 
refused to accept any benefits under it; 
that I wrote the President requesting 
that he return this bill without his signa- 
ture so that it could be amended; that 
I have promised to sign and will sign a 
withdrawal petition, if one is necessary 
as soon as the required 30 days under the 
rule have expired; that I have signed a 
general petition addressed to the Rules 
Committee asking it to make an order 
for the immediate consideration of the 
repeal of the law, insofar as it includes 
Congressmen; that I have attended hear- 
ings before the Civil Service Committee 
wherein it was urged that the committee 
itself report out repeal bills. In addition 
to these things, I have gone definitely on 
record in writing to friends and inquirers 
stating that I personally will not accept 
any benefits under this act. I hope to 
have these provisions repealed, but, if 
they are not repealed, I will not partici- 
pate in any personal benefits whatsoever. 
If Congressmen get or take benefits from 
this act, I will put those to which I am 
entitled into an irrevocable trust for 
some worthy charity, having in mind at 
this time to give it to needy war widows. 
By an “irrevocabie trust,” I mean one 
which I cannot myself revoke or change 
or in any way modify. 

It is especially unfortunate that this 
matter has come up at a time when we 
are in such dire need of unity and econ- 
omy. Boy Scouts are giving their 
strength and money and time in the sale 
of War Defense bonds. These boys are 
going about collecting old paper and 
other junk to sell in order to help in 
the defense of their country. Congress- 
men should set a good example and not 
now try to stuff their purse with any un- 
fair or questionable money. Our people 
are asked to carry enormous burdens of 
taxation in order to support the war. 
Congressmen should join in a generous 


sacrificial manner and not add to this 
burden. 


I am told that the sale of Defense 
bonds has fallen off because of the bad 
example which has 
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voted myself a pension. 
true. It never has been true. When dnd 
wherever made, it is made by those who 
have not yet been given full information 
and perhaps also by a very few whose 
desire to criticize springs from ulterior 
motives. This congressional pension 
must be and will be repealed at once. 

We are in this war, and there is only 
one way to get out of it and that is to 
fight out. This task is going to be long, 
and we will have to sacrifice our com- 
forts and our property and our time and 
our boys and manpower and woman- 
power. General MacArthur is now over 
there fighting with his back to the sea. 
He has little hope of getting reenforce- 
ments. But he is adding a glorious page 
to the annals of America, and his patri- 
otic stand and that of the boys under 
him will long live wherever is taught the 
blessed tenets of Christianity and wher- 
ever waves the Stars and Stripes as an 
emblem of progress and of liberty and 
democracy. It is a small thing to ask 
us here at home to sacrifice our property 
and our estate while these boys are suf- 
fering danger and death and destruction 
and disease and mutilation. We will win 
this war, and to this end and purpose I 
pledge my full support to the President 
and to the Army and to the Navy and to 
the air forces and to all the brave men 
on land and on sea and in the air who are 
defending my flag. 





Guns—Not Gags 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rapidly becoming clear to the American 
people that the war in which we are 
engaged cannot be won with words. 
Oratory, phrases, and slogans are of no 
value against dive bombers, tanks, and 
machine guns. So far the American 
people have been standing aloof from the 
realities of the struggle because they 
have been lulled to sleep by the fine 
phrases which preceded Pearl Harbor 
and Singapore. 

We are ready now to awaken from our 
dream of an easy war, but there is one 
sure way in which our Government can 
help us awaken. That way is to furnish 
the people with the materials they need 
to fight for their own homes. 

Air-raid-warden classes throughout 
America have been conducted with 
mimeographed materials discussing such 
important problems as incendiary raids, 
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poison gases, and similar topics. These The same logic applies to the resolu- 
classes have neither fire-fighting appa- | tion passed by the Louisiana Farm Coun- 
ratus, gas masks, nor incendiary bombs | cil relative to H. R. 4928. 
for demonstration purposes. It is as if This statement and this resolution may 
we were ts in a chemistry class | be taken as the considered judgment of 
without a laboratory. informed farmers in my section on these 
Before America can be fully awakened | two important matters. For this reason 
to the difficulties which may lie ahead, | they will be accepted by the Congress as 
we must be prepared to understand and | a valuable expression of opinion to which 
meet them. We must have the equip- | the Members of Congress will give con- 


ment in every large city to fight off at- 
Our coastal regions 


over Moscow. When this equipment is 
present the people of the United States 
will begin to understand the meaning of 
this war. Until it is furnished we are 
helpless and utterly indefensible. 

On the day when every American male 
capable of bearing arms is a member of 
a squad, drilling regularly for the defense 
of his home, we shall have the first real 
step toward the protection of our country. 

The British people, whatever may be 
the omissions of which they have been 
guilty in their conduct of this war, have 
grasped at least this fundamental axiom 
of home defense. They know that they 
cannot fight off an invasion with medi- 
eval pikestaffs. They know that their 
great cities cannot be defended with fine 
phrases and epigrams. That was the 
method of the Chamberlain appeasement 
era. Appeasement is a relic of an an- 
cient day, but we are still tempted to use 
its easy-going conversational techniques. 

The war today is no longer being fought 
with words. It is being fought with bul- 
lets and guns, not banter and gags. 
When Washington starts furnishing the 
guns to our civilian population we shall 
wake up. Until then we shall have plenty 


of people who believe in pretending that . 


they can do business as usual. 





Agricultural Experiment Station Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from the Louisiana Farm Council 
of the College of Agriculture, Louisiana 
State University and A. & M. College, an 
Official statement of this council giving its 
reasons for opposing a reduction in the 
Bankhead-Jones funds for agricultural 
experimental work for the next fiscal 
year. The industrial effort that the Na- 
tion is making as a result of our war 
effort is placing a tremendous burden 
upon our farm population. Farm labor 
is being diverted into the military and 
naval forces for national defense and is 
being attracted to the industrial centers 
as a result of higher wages than farmers 
can possibly pay. It is therefore neces- 
sary for the farmers to carry on with a 
greater burden and with less facilities 
for doing the job. Now, if ever, agricul- 
ture needs increased rather than de- 
creased experimental and research work. 


siderable weight. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp the statement and 
the resolution in question which are as 
follows: . 

STATEMENT 

It has come to our attention that the Bud- 
get committee in Washington is entertain- 
ing a proposal to reduce Bankhead-Jones 
funds for agricultural-experiment-station 
work 20 percent for the next fiscal year This 
will result in the reduction of funds to the 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment Station 
from the Bankhead-Jones fund of $9,417.13 
annually. - 

If this proposed program is put into effect 
it will materially interfere with the program 
of investigation now under way, all of which 
has a direct bearing on the agriculture in this 
State, and a direct influence on the focd-for- 
freedom program which is essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. 

If this program is put into effect no other 
alternative is feasible than to eliminate some 
of these most important projects which are 
now being carried on and thereby resulting 
in the loss of the work which has already 
been done by the total loss of any conclusions 
which might be the result of the work. We 
recognize that research work in agriculture 
is fundamental to the progress of the agri- 
cultural industry. 

In view of the above statement of facts the 
Louisiana Farm Council wishes to go on 
record as opposing this reduction in funds 
for agricultural research which would re- 
sult in the curtailment of valuable research 
work pertaining to the agricultural industry 
which is sorely needed, and particularly at 
this time. 

We further wish to go on record as en- 
dorsing the action which has been taken by 
the president of the university, the dean of 
the College of Agriculture, and the director 
of the agricultural experiment stations in 
bringing this important matter to the at- 
tention of our Congressmen and Senators. 

LOUISIANA FarM COUNCIL. 

Baton RouceE, La., February 12, 1942. 


RESOLUTION 

Whereas the depletion of our human re- 
sources in the South as a result of poor 
health standards is a problem of much con- 
cern to farm folk and to students of agri- 
cultural problems; and 

Whereas there ate many factors which con- 
tribute to this lack of buoyant health among 
the people of the rural areas, a few of the 
most important being: 

1. Poor diets, deficient in the protective 
foods; 

2. Unsanitary conditions around many 
homes; 

3. Certain unsanitary conditions, which are 
community prcblems; 

4. Inadequate medical and dental care; 
and 

Whereas rural families depend largely on 
the county home-demonstration agent for 
their nutritional information and for the 
training of local leaders to help them in the 
acquiring of information and the carrying 
out of good nutritional and health practices: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Louisiana Farm Council 
request the Louisiana Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States to give active 
support to House Resolution No. 4928, which 
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is a bill to aid the national welfare by pro- 
moting the nutrition, physical fitness, and 
morale of rural people through the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work. The p of this bill is to 
appropriate funds which will be allocated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the several 
States and Territories on the basis of need— 
first placing a home-demonstration agent in 
each of the more than 1,100 counties of the 
United States which have not now such 
agents, then placing assistant agents where 
needed and specialist assistance 
and clerical service to home-demonstration 
agents. 





Remember the “Normandie” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 16, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to consent given to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Adrian (Mich.) Daily 
Telegram. There is a lot of good sense 
and logical argument tucked away in this 
editorial, which is as follows: 


REMEMBER THE “NORMANDIE” 


Remember the Normandie might well be 
our second war slogan. It is almost as impor- 
tant to remember the disaster at New York 
as it is to remember the one at Pearl Harbor. 
The two have much in common, and both are 
disgraceful. 

Apparently sabotage is out of the picture. 
Navy and city officials say so, and the evi- 
dence seems to prove it. No spy had any- 
thing to do with it. And that is no comfort; 
it makes the case worse. 

Even the most superperfect vigilance is not 
an absolute guaranty against enemy spies. 
If the gestapo itself had been in charge, it is 
possible that out of 2,000 workmen one might 
have been a spy who would start a fire. If 
all possible vigilance had been used, and if in 
spite of it a spy had started the fire, we might 
forgive everybody. 

But it was just plain, everyday, stupid care- 
lessness, and that cannot be forgiven. 

Remodeling the inside of a ship is always 
a@ dangerous job, from the standpoint of fire. 
There are many risks. With that fact well 
known, what kind of intelligence was used 
when quantities of highly combustible mate- 
rial were left lying around where men were 
working with fire? 

There were piles of life preservers stuffed 
with kapck and covered with fuzzy burlap— 
as dangerous as shavings or excelsior. And 
then men with blowtorches were set to work 
within 2 or 3 feet of such piles of kindling. 

Those heaps of life preservers, light and 
easily handled, could all have been removed 
and put on the dock in a few hours. Why 
weren’t they? Pure stupidity. Just like 
Pearl Harbor. 

The result is not so tragically disastrous 
as that of Pearl Harbor, but it is very serious. 
The Normandie was the third largest ship 
afioat, and one of the swiftest. It could 
probably carry a division of troops. As an 
airplane carrier it would have been the big- 
gest and swiftest afloat. It wou'd have been 
immensely valuable for either purpose, and it 
was needed most urgently. It could have 
been ready in a short time. Now the 860,- 
000,000-ship lies on the bottom, and the ex- 
perts are not yet sure whether it can be sale 
vaged at all. At the very best, it will prob- 
ably be a year before it can be put into serv- 
ice. And meanwhile American soldiers and 
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sailors will be defeated and killed for the 
lack of it. 

The disgrace is peculiarly galling to a na- 
tion that esteems so highly its technical skill 
and business methods. Military shortcom- 
ings may be excusable in a nation unused to 
war. But what of a nation that leads the 
world in industrial technique, in inventive- 
ness, in big-scale management, in ability to 
carry out colossal enterprises—and then can’t 
repair a ship without letting it catch fire! 

It probably will be hard to find the scape- 
goat. Everybody will have some alibi. But 
it is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
the disgrace lies somewhere around the Navy's 
doorstep. It was the Navy's ship and the 
Navy’s job, and it was up to the Navy to see 
that the work was done safely as well as 
properly. The fault cannot be shifted to 
contractors, foremen, or others in charge of 
the labor. If workmen were repairing a fort, 
would it not be up to the Army to see that 
they didn’t smoke in the powder magazine, 
or set up a forge next to a gasoline tank? 

The Normandie case should not be dropped 
and forgotten. It calls for a court martial, a 
Roberts commission of inquiry, or some such 
steps to fix the blame. And when the blame 
is fixed, somebody ought to be replaced just 
as Admiral Kimmel and General Short were. 
There is no place for stupid or negligent com- 
manding officers in this war—either on the 
fighting lines or at home. They should be 
weeded out. There is no other way to put 
the others on their toes, and to maintain 
public confidence in the Army and Navy. 





Time to Ration Pork 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Tuesday, 
February 17, 1942. This is editorial con- 
firmation of a series‘ of speeches and 
statements on the subject. 


TIME TO RATION “PORK” 


President Roosevelt has sent a letter to 
Chairman MANSFIELD of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee asking for prompt action on 
bill H. R. 5993. This bill, to use the Presi- 
dent’s words, authorizes “certain waterway 
improvements for navigation and power pro- 
duction.” These projects, Mr. Roosevelt says, 
though without-mentioning their names, are 
“urgently needed on account of the war emer- 
gency.” 

And what are the projects “urgently needed 
on account of the war emergency,” which bill 
H. R. 5993 would authorize? There is not 
space, of course, to list the more than 200 
items which are included, but here are some 
of them: The Florida ship canal; the St. Law- 
rence seaway; the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterway; the canalization of the Coosa River 
in Alabama; the canalization of the Beaver 
and Mahoning Rivers in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania; the canalization of the Neches, An- 
gelina, and Trinity Rivers in Texas. 

In other words, about the only controver- 
sial waterways project proposed since the ad- 
vent of the New Deal not blanketed into this 
omnibus measure is old Quoddy—the scheme 
for harnessing the tides on the Maine coast, 
which was abandoned in the face of national 
ridicule after large sums had been squan- 
dered on it. 

How much money would be required to 
Carry out these “urgent” war projects, no one 
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can possibly know. The New York Herald 
Tribune says that the “initial costs are esti- 
mated conservatively at a billion dollars.” 

To describe this as a pork-barrel bill is to 
be more than generous to it. The fact is 
that it is exceedingly worse than the average 
peacetime “pork barrel” measure. This is war- 
time, with the Nation confronting the dark- 
est future in its history. Every cent which 
can be had is needed to prosecute the war 
and to save our form of government and our 
way of life. Yet the President has come out 
in favor of a blanket bill authorizing 200 
waterways projects, including the Florida 
ship canal. 

Whatever the merits of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, and a good case can be made for its 
construction, this is a most dubious time for 
undertaking it. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King of Canada said a year ago that the case 
for the project should be reexamined “from 
the point of view of public need and in the 
light of war requirements.” 

In any event, the St. Lawrence seaway 
should stand on its own merits. If it is to 
be approved in Congress, it should be ap- 
proved because it is favored for what it is, 
not because it was thrown into an omnibus 
pork bill, designed to gather in the votes of 
Members of Congress from Texas, Ohio, Ala- 
bama, and everywhere elsé. 

When the country heard about the St. Law- 
rence seaway back in 1934, it was presented 
in the form of a proposed treaty between the 
United States and Canada. As a treaty it 
required a two-thirds majority A year ago it 
was reduced to an international agreement. 
Now it has lost all such dignity and becomes 
merely an item in a pork-barrel bill requiring 
a simple majority—a majority which won’t 
be needed at all if the bill can be put on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar and passed 
without a roll-call vote. 

Can it be that the administration and Con- 
gress have learned absolutely nothing from 
the national protest against the self-serving 
pension law and the strange way in which it 
was put over? Many Members are now quak- 
ing in their boots before the storm raised 
among their constituents by that blunder. 
They are calling for repeal. Can they not see 
that bill H. R. 5993 is charged with the same 
kind of dynamite? 

A committee amendment would limit sub- 
sequent appropriations to projects “certified 
by some authorized national defense agency 
and approved by the President as being neces- 
sary in the interest of national defense.” 
Well and good, but why, then, obtain authori- 
zation now for some 200 projects, many of 
which cannot stand the national defense test 
in the light of more pressing needs? Is it 
because authorization is an important step 
and this is an easy way to get it over with? 


The American people are rationing sugar in 


their homes. 
It is time to begin rationing pork in Wash- 
ington. 





Charles Brooks Smith 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW EDMISTON 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday the Members of Congress from 
West Virginia were shocked by the news 
of the death of our very good friend, 
Charles Brooks Smith. Not in a long time 
have I, personally, felt such a great loss. 
Charles Brooks Smith was my friend. 
We spent many pleasant hours together 


and activity in my office was suspended 
whenever he had time to visit with us. 
He was one of West Virginia’s best news- 
papermen and he spent the greater part 
of the last 30 years in the press galleries 
of this House and the Senate. Many 
other Members of Congress had come to 
know Charles Brooks Smith, and I feel 
they will want to join with me in paying 
this last tribute to him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article by John 
W. Fisher editor of the Parkersburg Sen- 
tinel and an article by another West 
Virginian, John Marshall: 

CHARLES BROOKS SMITH 

News of the death of Mr. Charles Brooks 
Smith at Washington city last night brings 
expressions of deep regret and grief from 
the newspaper fraternity with which he 
was associated for about half a century. Mr. 
Smith was born in Parkersburg 65 years ago 
at the old family home on Ann Street, near 
Fourth, which recently was razed to make 
way for a mercantile establishment. His 
father represented the Parkersburg district 
in the United States Congress when Brooks, 
as he generally was known, was a child. 

Brooks was educated in the Parkersburg 
schools and began his life work as a reporter 
on local newspapers. He was a versatile 
writer, and from the beginning everyone 
enjoyed reading what he had written. In 
young manhood he became editor of the 
Parkersburg News and remained in that 
capacity for many years. Politics was one 
of the chief topics of the day in West Vir- 
ginia at that time, and Brooks was especially 
skillful in gathering news and writing on 
that subject 

Shortly before the outbreak of World War 
No. 1 in Europe he went to Washington to 
become national correspondent for the Og- 
den chain of newspapers in this State and 
in that capacity for a number of years wrote 
regularly for about 15 papers. His wide 
knowledge of political affairs in West Vir- 
ginia together with his interest in national 
events and the brilliant manner in which 
he compiled his articles made him the most 
widely read writer in the State. 

All of his columns were not political, how- 
ever, and those which were frequently avoided 
partisanism because Mr. Smith detested poli- 
tics as it often is practiced in State and 
Nation. In former years his nonpartisan 
columns appeared in the Sentinel and later 
his writings were printed regularly in the 
Parkersburg News. They grew in interest as 
years went by and no one ever covered West 
Virginia affairs in the National Capital so 
thoroughly as did this Parkersburg corre- 
spondent. His writing always was entertain- 
ing and frequently was brilliant. 

Having been a Washington correspondent 
for nearly 30 years, it is our opinion that 
he must have been the dean of State corre- 
spondents at the National Capital. He knew 
everyone of prominence in Washington and 
always got his news first and his scoops 
were numerous. Mr. Smith was a most con- 
genial and lovable gentleman. He had a big 
heart for humanity. He accumulated little 
of this world’s goods, but it is easy to believe 
that he laid up treasures in the world beyond 
the grave. 

We of the older generation of newspaper- 
men in West Virginia are deeply pained over 
Mr. Smith’s demise. The younger generation 
of news writers at the Sentinel and News 
offices in Parkersburg who met him in later 
days all were quite fond of him and delighted 
in talking with him in his brief visits to our 
offices when he would drop in during his 
summer vacations, which he usually spent 
with relatives and friends here. The Senti- 
nel extends its deepest sympathy to his good 
wife and other relatives in their hour of 
greatest bereavement, 











TRIBUTE TO CHARLES BROOKS SMITH 

‘Yn the passing of Charles Brooks Smith, the 
News suffers an irreparable loss. A great part 
of his life was spent in its service, which in 
turn spanned practically the entire life of this 

. He served with distinction as editor 
of the News before leaving Parkersburg nearly 
30 years ago to become its Washington cor- 
respondent and the correspondent of other 
West Virginia newspapers. As a Washington 
correspondent he wrote under his own name, 
and it is this long and distinguished career 
for which he became best known and will be 
chiefly remembered. 

Charles Brcoks Smith was a rare person. 
He had a literary style peculiar to himself. 
He had a rich background of experience not 
only in his craft. but in politics and govern- 
ment. He knew West Virginia and Washing- 
ton as few people did. While he never for a 
moment disguised the fact he was a Repub- 
lican, he had in his line of duty to write about 
Representatives in Congress from West Vir- 
ginia and in the State of opposite political 
faith, and his treatment of them was char- 
acterized with frankness and fairness. He 
possessed the natural faculty of getting to the 
bottom of things and adequately depicting 
them; yet apparently he aroused no personal 
bitterness or resentment. As far as we know, 
there has never been a Senator or Congress- 
man from West Virginia, Democrat or Repub- 
lican, who did not cherish a friendly feeling 
for him. 

He came to Washington thoroughly 
equipped and his length of service here gave 
him a unique position as a commentator. He 
knew everyone worth while in Washington 
just as he did in West Virginia, but it was 
West Virginia, not Washington, that he loved 
with increased rather than diminishing ardor. 
Going back to Parkersburg was not just a 
holiday for him, but a renewal of pleasant 
and valued experiences and an opportunity 
to renew friendships which, next to his fam- 
ily here, he cherished more than anything 
else. He preferred the Chancellor to the May- 
flower Hotel. 

While he served other newspapers than the 
News during this period of 30 years, it was 
the News which was always first in his heart, 
and while he shared not responsibility for 
its growth and development, he was intensely 
interested in both. It was very complimen- 
tary to him and an acknowledgment of his 
ability that at such an early age he became 
editor of this paper and yet, as happens to 
few people, his career was a continuous 
growth, and the best things he ever wrote 
were in his latter years. i 

Charles Brooks Smith was a kind person. 
He loved to be of service to his friends and 
West Virginians generally. As Robert G. In- 
gersoll said of his brother in his famous 
funeral eulogy, “If everyone to whom he had 
done a favor could cast a blossom on his 
grave, he would sleep tonight beneath an 
avalanche of flowers.” 

In paying tribute to his long and honor- 
able career, it would be lacking and remiss 
not to mention the unique part which his 
wife, the former Mildred Mayhall, played. 
She likewise not only had the natural inter- 
est in the career of her husband, but a senti- 
mentai interest in the News. She not only 
gave him the comfort and support of a de- 
voted wife, but her reading and thoughts 
were directed along lines which could be 
helpful to him in his daily tasks. Charles 
Brooks Smith himself freely and happily ac- 
knowledged her contribution, and if he were 
looking over her shoulder now, he would want 
her to share in this tribute. 

It is a trite saying that there is no one 
whose place cannot be filled. In the case of 
Charles Brcoks Smith this cannot be fairly 
said. He was an institution and there will 
never be another like him. 

JOHN MARSHALL, 
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Letter From Secretary Jones to Speaker 
Rayburn Relative to the Defense 


Homes Corporation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY, 
Washington, February 17, 1942. 
Hon. Sam RayYBurRN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Defense Homes Corpo- 
ration, operated by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, with a capital of $10,000,- 
000 provided by the President, was subjected 
to partisan criticism recently on the floor of 
the House. 

The attack was so biased and ill-founded 
as to fall through weight of its own clumsy 
humor, but it may be of interest to the House 
to know just what Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion is and what it has actually done, since 
its accomplishments were certainly not made 
clear in the speech to which reference is 
made. 

Defense Homes Corporation constructs, 
owns, and operates housing available to de- 
fense workers only where the need has been 
determined by the Coordinator of Defense 
Housing. It does not duplicate the work of 
any other agency. Its housing is in the mid- 
dle rental brackets and built in areas where 
the trend and demand indicate that they 
may be absorbed when the emergency is over. 
The Corporation’s defense housing projects 
are subject to taxation 

In choosing sites due consideration is given 
to the availability of transportation, utilities, 
schools, churches, and shopping centers. 
Owing to the large number of living quar- 
ters requested by the coordinator for the 
Washington area several sites were acquired 
with the additional view of relieving traffic 
congestion. ° 

As of February 11, 1942, the total disburse- 
ments of the Corporation amounted to $14,- 
527,807.92. On February 6 there were 1,952 
families living in completed housing projects, 
and 255 guests in one dormitory. 

At the present time, projects have either 
been completed or proposed in 14 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

In the Washington, D. C., area the Co- 
ordinator of Defense Housing has recom- 
mended the construction of 7,500 houses and 
small apartments of 1 to 3 rooms—more 
than half of all those proposed up to the 
present time. It is not an easy thing to 
find suitable property in one piece for such 
extensive development. Friendship, owned 
by the John R. McLean estate and not Mrs. 
McLean, consisting of 73 acres, was the larg- 
est piece of undeveloped property situated 
on streetcar and bus lines, with readily avail- 
able shopping, church, and school facilities 
which could be obtained. The amount paid 
for the property, $1,000,000, was reasonable 
and $250,000 under the asking price. 

Purchase of the Leander McCormick-Good- 
hart tract, located in Prince Georges and 
Montgomery Counties, Md., was handied 
through a broker before anyone connected 
with the Defense Homes Corporation knew 
who the owner was. It is closer to the center 
of Washington than a great deal of suburban 
property now occupied by employees of the 
Government. The price per acre for the 
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parcel already acquired was $1,100, and nego- 
tiations are still in progress for additional 
acreage at $1,000 an acre. This information 
was in the possession of the Member of the 
House who made the criticism at the time 
of his remarks. 

The Sixteenth Street property was ac- 
quired from the French Government in ex- 
change for two other parcels for which the 
Defense Homes Corporation paid $165,000. 
This made the property on which the Gov- 
ernment dormitory is being built cost ap- 
proximately $2.53 per square foot. The prop- 
erty was on the market for years at the ask- 
ing price of $6 per square foot. The pur- 
chase was a distinct bargain. 

The facts concerning the purchase of the 
property on Vermont Avenue, H, and I Streets 
were fully covered in a letter to Speaker 
BANKHEAD, dated March 15, 1939, published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of March 16, 
1939, and letters to Congressman WIGGLEs- 
worTH, dated July 1, 1940, and October 29, 
1941, published in the ConGREssSIONAL RECORD 
of January 22, 1942. It is only necessary to 
repeat here that this sale—also made by the 
John R. McLean estate and not by Mrs. 
McLean—was reviewed by the United States 
district court. At that time, both the trus- 
tee for the McLean estate and the com- 
mittee for Edward B. McLean insisted that 
the $2,000,000 offer was too low and that the 
property was actually worth either $2,500,000 
or $3,000,000. The price eventually paid for 
the property was $2,030,000. 

Others have testified to the reasonableness 
of the prices paid. 

Within the last few days the Government 
has offered under condemnation proceedings 
$500,000 for less than 10 acres of land on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, adjoining the 
new War Department Building. 

Thomas 8. Settle, secretary of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, testi- 
fying on February 10 before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, said that Govern- 
ment appraisers had valued 25 acres of land 
adjoining Arlington Cemetery—also on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac—at from $350,- 
000 to $500,000 and that the owners valued 
the property at $750,000 These two cases 
substantiate the belief of officials of the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency that the prices they have 
paid were fair and exceedingly reasonable. 

It is my conviction that all of these pur- 
chases have been at reasonable and fair prices, 
and any suggestion that Defense Homes Cor- 
poration was influenced in its decisions by 
anything other than sound business pru- 
dence is utterly false. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONEs, 
Administrator. 





What I Would Do if I Were at the Helm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OP 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered last 
night over the radio: 

Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, and the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District, needless to say it is again 
with great satisfaction that I transcribe my 
weekly report to you, the people of my dis- 
trict, my boss, from the radio room here in 
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the Nation’s Capitol. As I have many times 
said, I regret exceedingly being deprived of 
the opportunity to see you personally and to 
talk face to face with you. As you know, 
however, the place at the present time for 
every Member of Congress is in his office 
and on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington. This is no time to 
be found back home in one’s district. In 
spite of all the cross sections of criticism 
and comment upon one’s administration of 
office, which must necessarily come to all 
the membership of the Congress at such a 
difficult time in our history, it is my opinion 
that the place for every Member of Con- 
gress is close to his duties here as, in my 
case, the representative of a quarter of a 
million loyal and patriotic Americans back 
home. Therefore, I know that you will un- 
derstand when I emphasize my inability to 
be with you personally and to confer with 
the many people who request audiences with 
me daily. The business at hand is un- 
dramatic, we are in the most serious war 
in our Nation’s history and the effort of 
every Member of Congress as well as the effort 
of every loyal and patriotic citizen must be 
directed to the successful culmination of 
that war 

Throughout the history of constitutional 
government there has always existed the 
right of the minority party and of the in- 
dividual, despite the fact that they are ded- 
icated wholeheartedly to loyal cooperation 
with those in authority, to raise their voices 
in comment or suggestion when they observe 
a different procedure than the one which 
they would follow. Such has been my atti- 
tude since this great conflict began I 
reiterate at this time that I am absolutely 
and 100 percent behind those who have been 
vested with the powers to carry on this 
struggle. Every ounce of effort and energy 
at my command is being used to backing 
them up so that we as Americans will not 
only win the war but will establish once 
and for all throughout the world security 
from the devastation of all future wars 

By this fidelity and loyalty, however, I do 
not mean that a Member of Congress, or any- 
one else, should sit back and fail to register 
his opinion of any phase of the conduct of 
this war. As long as it is my privilege to rep- 
resent the people of this violently patriotic 
district, and to refiect their wishes and de- 
sires in the Congress of the United States, I 
will insist upon my prerogative as a Member 
of the House of Representatives to be heard 
upon any of the questions of the day that I 
choose to express my thoughts upon. For in- 
stance, if individuals or groups among my 
friends back home wish to make suggestions 
of certain plans that they may have in the 
conduct of the struggle, I intend -to place 
those questions and those opinions before the 
House and before the country. As I have 
many times said, the only way that the Ameri- 
can peopie can be truly represented is to have 
their Congressman in Washington ready and 
willing to present their wishes and desires 
before the country. I am frank to say that I 
would be at a total loss if I did not find the 
scores upon scores of friends who write to me 
every day ready and willing to make sug- 
gestions and to present ideas to me. By this 
way, and only by this way, can I ever hope 
to properly administer to the affairs of my 
official capacity. At this time I want to im- 
press upon you folks back home how neces- 
sary I feel it is for you to write me as often 
and as freely as you like. 

As a Member of the Congress I, too, reserve 
the right to describe and elaborate in detail 
just how I would go about, not only the prose- 
cution of the war but also the production of 
the manifold resources and facilities avail- 
able to the American people. Tonight I in- 


tend to make known to the people of my dis- 
trict just what I would do if I were given the 
opportunity to carry out my ideas and the 
ideas I have gleaned from messages and com- 
ments from the people of my district. 


These 
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in the conduct of war prod 
effort. 

I think it is well known to the people 
hereabouts just how apprehensive 
alarmed I have been at the probably un- 
avoidable results of this great transition of 


working population be deprived of their jobs. 
I regret to say that, from the figures and 
statistics submitted here in Washington, 
there are hundreds of thousands of persons 
now at least temporarily unemployed. Un- 
less the Government is rapidly able to as- 
similate them in some way or another, they 
will become an increasing vexation, not only 
to local society, but also to the foremost 
desire of the American Nation, that of win- 
ning the war. 

To begin with, the American capacity for 
production either in time or wartime 
can be marshaled in much greater force than 
the combined productive capacities of all 
the Axis Powers. With every man and woman 
in America given a definite job to perform, 
there is no question but that the production 
of guns, and planes, and ships, and muni- 
tions, and every other other item needed to 
spell success for our cause will reach a tre- 
mendous peak. In my opinion, however, as 
long as there is an idle plant there exists a 
potential factor in our productive system 
that can and should and must be utilized in 
order to reach that peak. The excuse has 
been given unfortunately that the reason for 
the thousands upon thousands of idle plants 
and factories and shops and concerns is that 
these private businesses are unable to gear 
their many productive capacities to war- 
time production. 

I am in hearty disagreement with that 
statement. It is my belief that right here in 
the counties of Broome, Chenango, Delaware, 
and Otsego—and I have proof to substantiate 
what I say—hundreds of concerns have been 
forced into temporary idleness because they 
have not yet been given the opportunity to 
show what they are able to do in the way of 
wartime production. From the largest fac- 
tory down to the smallest shop—yes, even to 
the smallest store—I am strongly of the 
opinion that some effort on the part of their 
entrepreneurs can willingly be made to gear 
their plant to wartime effort. 

But these people must be shown; it is the 
responsibility of the Government to lead the 
way. Instead of allowing one small business- 
man or one little plant to close their doors 
the way should be shown those individuals 
how they can keep their business going and 
their factories open. If it is found that they 
have nothing available to create the mam- 
moth wartime production which we are call- 
ing for, then the Federal Government should 
give them or make it possible for them to 
make out of their little concerns that which 
will do the job. They should not be allowed 
to fold up and to add to the confusion and 
the chaos which is bound to result after 
enough have gone under.” 

Unlike many who have been content to 
acquiesce and to agree that countless small 
and privately owned concerns would have to 
fail and that businessmen by the thousands 
would have to cease their operations, I am not 
willing to surrender a single one of these 
people to the economic junk heap. I firmly 
believe that with some effort the Government 
is able to save these private businessmen from 
certain ruin by giving them all something to 
do, something to manufacture, something to 
turn their hands to without the total disrup- 
tion of the enterprise that they have built 
up through long years of sacrifice and 
industry. 


I refuse to believe that with the vast rear. 
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companions—individual initiative and enter- 
During the first World War, which is within 


was participated in by business large and 
small, There was scarcely a concern or a firm, 
whether it was a one-man affair or a great 
corporation, that was not called upon to con- 
tribute to that mighty war effort. The result 
was that the genius of American private en- 
terprise outstripped in a single year not only 
the production of the Central Powers who 
were fighting against us but in addition the 
combined efforts of our Allies, namely, Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, and Japan. In other 
words the American businessman so compa- 
rable to men in our own valley of opportu- 
nity, like George F. Johnson and Thomas J. 
Watson, carried the burden of war production 
in the first great world conflict and far sur- 
passed the sum total of the war production 
in every other country in the world. 

It is my opinion that the same thing is 
possible today. Men and women in every walk 
of life from this district, particularly from 
the triple cities, are writing me frantically 
every day. In the most patriotic manner 
they are saying our Government must give 
us something to do. We are ready; we have 
the plants; we have the facilities; we have 
the effort. and we have the will to win, but 
we must be given something to do. 

People of the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District, like thos* many persons among you 
have signified to me, I feel, that the time has 
come when our Government must recognize 
the value of the effort of every individual 
entrepreneur, of every small businessman, of 
every manufacturer with available plants. 
They must see to it by an equitable system of 
distributing contracts among them that there 
will be bustling activity in plants which, up 
to now, have been used for peacetime work 
but which, from now on, will be geared and 
utilized for war manufactures. I repeat, the 
system of American private enterprise which 
has made this Nation the greatest in the world, 
which has been responsible for the winning 
of every war in our Nation’s history and 
which, in peace, has promoted the American 
standard of living to be incomparable with 
any other in the worid, must now be called 
upon to meet the challenge of the dictators. 
This free enterprise must be given a promi- 
nent part in the solution of the weightiest 
problem any nation ever had to face, namely, 
the production of arms and ammunition suf- 
ficient to defeat the “yellow peril” in the East 
and the German juggernaut in Europe. 











We Should Establish a Post-Emergency 
Economic Advisory Commission and a 
National Unemployment Commission 
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HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent granted 
by my colleagues, I insert at this point the 
official transcript of my testimony and 
statement before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor during the hearings 
held on June 30, 1941, in support of House 
Joint Resolutions 59 and 76, to establish 
a Post-Emergency Economic Advisory 
Commission and a National Unemploy- 
ment Commission, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Vooruis]. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


EsTABLISHING THE PosT-EMERGENCY ECONOMIC 
ADvIsORY COMMISSION AND A NATIONAL 
UNEMPLOYYENT COMMISSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1941. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Rosert 
RAMSPECK (chairman) presiding. . 

Mr. Ramspeck. The committee will be in 
order. We will hear first our colleague from 
the State of Washington, Mr. Smrrn. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. SmitH Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I deeply appreciate this op- 
portunity to appear before the committee. 
I desire to commend our colleague the gen- 
tleman from California {Mr. Voornis] for 
presenting House Joint Resolution 76 to the 
House. I also desire to commend the Com- 
mittee on Labor, and particularly this sub- 
committee. for conducting hearings on that 
resolution, which I think is of great impor- 
tance and preserts to Congress a subject 
which is certainly vital and ought to be acted 
on favorably. I have no prepared statement 
and will discuss this matter very informally. 

For many years, even prior to the time I 
was elected to Congress, I have been inter- 
ested in the subject of economics, and since 
I was elected to Congress, in 1932, I have 
tried to study that subject to as great an 
extent as time and my official duties per- 
mitted. I think I have read about every im- 
portant book that has been written on the 
subject, and I have tried to read as many 
of the reports of committees of Congress bear- 
ing on the subject as time has permitted. 

I think we all must be agreed that there 
is something radically wrong with our eco- 
nomic an? social system. We find that it is 
the opinion of leading chemists, engineers, 
scientists, and inventors that we have in our 
country all the necessary raw materials; we 
have the skilled labor; we have the industrial 
plant; we have the transportation and com- 
munication systems; and we have everything 
that is necessary to provide all the people of 
our country with the basic necessities of 
life—food, clothing, and shelter; and yet in 
the midst of all this abundance and this 
plethora of everything that is required to 
make people comfortable and happy we find 
& condition of poverty, destitution, unem- 
ployment, and human misery which is abso- 
lutely appalling 

Our administration, of which I am happy 
and proud to be a part, has had to face this 
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problem now for 9 years. Of course, it be- 
came acute several years before we came into 
power, and yet, much to our regret and cha- 
grin and disappointment, I think we have 
not made any fundamental approach to the 
solution of these problems at all. 

Here we find ourselves at the end of 9 years 
still having to conduct a Work Projects Ad- 
ministration program, or a relief program. 

I just want to cite a few statistics from 
reports of the Social Security Board on wages. 
For instance, in 1937, which was the highest 
wage year between 1929 and 1939, of the 
30,000,000 wage earners in industry, com- 
merce, and transportation, more than one- 
third had annual incomes of less than $500; 
about 8,500,000 of these workers had an an- 
nual income of less than $300. More than 
14,500,000 had an income, an annual income, 
of less than $700. Close to 19,000,000, or 
two-thirds of the workers, had annual wage 
earnings of less than $1,000. These figures 
do not include domestic workers or agricul- 
tural workers, who are among the lowest 
paid in the country. 

This means that two-thirds of our wage 
earners receive less than $1,300, set as an 
absolute minimum by our Government for a 
family of four, a father, mother, a boy of 13, 
and a girl of 8. The Heller Committee for 
Research in Social Economics, at the Uni- 
versity of California, has set $2,200 as a mini- 
mum for health and decency for a family of 
five Ninety percent of our wage earners fall 
below this level. 

Consequently, it must be obvious to us that 
there is something wrong with the distribu- 
tion of earnings and wealth in this country 
when it can so truthfully be said that we 
have a few men with millions of dollars and 
millions of men without a dollar, and who 
apparently cannot find any opportunity to 
make a dollar. 

It has never been my opinion that the Gov- 
ernment owes anybody a living, but certainly 
the Government owes everybody an opportu- 
nity to make an honest living. Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, which are the 
keystone in the temple of our Government, 
become a hollow mockery when so many mil- 
lions—in fact, the great majority of the 
masses of the people of this country—appar- 
ently cannot even make a decent living and 
secure the fruits of their labor, which they 
are ready, able, and willing to perform. 

Certainly, therefore, I agree that a commit- 
tee of Congress should be appointed and em- 
powered under the resolution introduced by 
the gentleman from California and by Sena- 
tor WaGcNerR in the Senate, to conduct a thor- 
ough-going study and investigation of all 
these conditions which bear upon the eco- 
nomic life of the people of this country, and 
which will confront us whenever the present 
war ceases. 

I hope in that connection that the commit- 
tee, when it is appointed, will also study our 
banking and monetary system. We are 
agreed, and every fact indicates it, that we 
could produce easily not only what is neces- 
sary, but a surplus of the necessities of life— 
there could be a surplus provided. In fact, 
it is estimated by leading chemists, engineers, 
and economists of highest repute that we in 
the United States could, by availing ourselves 
of the benefits of agricultural chemistry, feed 
the world. We could become the bread basket 
for the world, and we could spread a table for 
the entire human race so that they could 
have all the food that they require, from this 
country alone. 

In fact, it has been estimated that in the 
State of Texas alone we could raise enough 
food to feed the entire United States of 
America. Yet we have right in the midst 
of that condition all this appalling unem- 
ployment and poverty and destitution and 
human misery. 

It is a serious reflection upon every person 
who is connected with the Government, and 
certainly upon every Member of Congress, be- 
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cause we owe a duty which we must discharge 
to the people of this country. Therefore, I 
say there must also be something wrong with 
our banking and monetary system, because 
apparently we do not have a system under 
which we can distribute these foodstuffs and 
the goods which we can manufacture to the 
people of the country who are in need of 
them. 

I view a monetary system as being merely 
a transportation system. ‘You can also com- 
pare it with the use of the postage stamp. 
The purpose is delivery, to transport these 
articles, these products, to those in need of 
them. There, it seems to me, is where our 
monetary and banking system has broken 
down. We are agreed we can produce all 
these goods, and a surplus, and yet we do 
not seem to be akle to get them into the 
hands of the people who are in desperate need 
of them. That largely must be the fault of 
the monetary and banking system. We are 
not succeeding in distributing what we are 
capable of producing. 

It was my privilege on the 21st of May to 
take part in a seminar on the present rela- 
tions between money and income which was 
held in New York City. The chairman was 
Senator JosEPH O’MaHoney, of Wyoming. I 
appeared as a member from the House. Other 
members of the panel were Mr. Stuart Chase, 
economist and writer; Dr. Noel Sargent, sec~ 
retary of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers; Dr. Murray Shields, economist for 
the Irving Trust Co.; Dr. Bradford Smith, 
economist for the United States Steel Cor- 
poration; and Prof. Ray Westerfield, of Yale 
University. We had a seminar which was sup- 
posed to last about an hour. We met at 2:30 
and were supposed to conclude at 3:30. But 
we continued—we were so interested and ab- 
sorbed—we continued until after 5 o’clock. 
We asked and answered questions regarding 
the present relations between money and in- 
come, and that is one of the phases of our 
problem which I had in mind when I referred 
to our banking and monetary system. 

I think that is one subject that we need to 
go to the bottom of, and it certainly would be 
a proper province of such a committee as the 
one contemplated by the resolution of the 
gentleman from California. 

Then, in conclusion, may I suggest that it 
seems to me we are suffering also from a moral 
depression, a spiritual depression. I think the 
committee should give some study to that. 

Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman, the founder of 
the moral rearmament movement, has said 
that we have enough for everybody’s need but 
not enough for everybody's greed. I think it 
would be well for the committee to give some 
thought to the moral rearmament program. 
They have just issued a booklet, You Can De- 
fend America. I want to commend it to the 
members of this committee, as I have to every 
other Member of the House and of the Senate. 

We are certainly suffering from a spiritual 
depression in this country. Those few who 
have succeeded in getting control of the 
finances and the wealth of this country ap- 
parently fail in their obligation and in their 
duty to the masses of the people and are 
determined to get all of the profit that they 
possibly can exact from the people of the 
Nation. They need to get a different view- 
point, it seems to me. 

The time is coming in our country when we 
are going to have to consider more the 
p-r-o-p-h-e-t-s instead of the p-r-o-f-i-t-s. 
That time is probably not far distant. 

When you come to consider what we can 
do in this country to give employment, the 
Brookings Institution has estimated that the 
capital that could be required to make good 
the impairment of the heavy industries—that 
is, improvements that could be made and 
should be made in the industrial structure of 
the country—wculd be tremendous. We re- 
alize now, according to the estimates, that 
40 percent of the employable people in this 








country, with the present machinery and 
plant t we have, could produce everything 
that is required, what a surplus of 


week and retiring citizens past middle life. 
However, if we modernize, our machin- 
ery and industrial plant down to date, and 
take advantage of the discoveries and im- 
provements that have been made available by 
engineers, inventors, and scientists in the 
past decade, then you could probably get 
along with about 25 percent of the available 
skilled labor in the country. It would cost 
between $22,000,000,000 and $26,000,000,000, 
according to the Brookings Institution, to 
bring that industrial plant down to date, the 
expenditure of which would involve a great 
deal of employment and use of materials of 
all kinds. 

It seems to me we are on the threshold of 
Utopia if we avail ourselves of all the prog- 
ress that has been made instead of con- 
tinuing to deprive our people, the masses of 
our people, of these advantages and itm- 
provements through a short-sighted policy of 
pure selfishness and ignorance. It must be 
both. It must be selfishness and it must be 
ignorance. That reminds me of a little story, 
and if I may, I shall conclude by telling this 
story, Mr. Chairman, of the experience of 
our colleague from Oklahoma, WILBURN CaRT- 
WricHT. The story has not been generally 
told, and perhaps some of you may not have 
heard it. A constituent of his came to Wash- 
ington from one of his rural counties a few 
summers ago and spent about a week in the 
Capital. Of course, he had a great time and 
saw a great many interesting places. When 
he got home to Oklahoma his friends asked 
him how he enjoyed his time here in Wash- 
ington. Well, it was in the month of Au- 
gust, and during that time we all know about 
the humidity, The humidity here is very 
bad at that time. He had heard a good deal 
about it. Now, it happened that the old gen- 
tleman was a little deaf, and so when they 
asked him how he enjoyed his trip to Wash- 
ington he replied that he had had a fine 
time; he had seen 2 great many historic 
places, very inspiring and very interesting 
places, “but,” he said, “the stupidity was 
awful.” [{Laughter.] 

Now, I do not want to be quite as harsh 
as that, but I do think it is about time that 
we got down to the bottom of our problems 
and tried to find out what was wrong with 
our country and with our economic and so- 
cial system and consider fundamentals in- 
stead of expedients and temporary palliatives. 

I want to congratulate you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of this committee, be- 
cause you have the courage and the foresight 
and are willing to sacrifice the time to under- 
take that important duty. I think it is very 
important, and I know you are going to have 
the cooperation and support of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Thank you, Mr. 
Are there any questions? 

Mr. LaNnp1s. I would like to know which of 
these resolutions you favor, 59 or 76? Do 
you have any preference? 

Mr. Situ. I have no particular preference. 
I thought they were almost identical. Of 
course, I favor the one Mr. Voornuts originally 
introduced, I think that is House Joint Reso- 
lution 59 

Mr. Day. You mentioned House Joint 
Resolution 76 in the first part of your state- 
ment 

Mr. SmiruH. As I stated at the outset, I am 
speaking extemporaneously, and have no 
prepared statement. I may have inadvert- 
ently misspoken there. I should have re- 
ferred to House Joint Resolution 59. 

Mr. Voornuis. The only difference is in the 
make-up of the commission, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SMITH Yes. 

Mr. Kewtitey. I think what the gentleman 
had in mind was with reference to the size 


Smith. 
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has any one plan, because this whole matter 
has too many phases and ramifications to it. 
It is going to require, it seems to me, a thor- 
ough study and probing of our entire social 


to have the problem of trying to get the pur- 
chasing power into the hands of the 

We have the farm problem which we have 
not solved. Then you have the matter of 
idle capital in this country. We are suffer- 
ing not only from idle labor but from idle 
capital. You have to consider the invest- 
ment field in that connection and what is 
wrong with it. 

Finally, a3 I mentioned before, you have 
the banking and monetary system which 
seems to have broken down completely, and 
is not performing the functions for which it 
was originally designed at all, the movement 
of goods and services. 

Whichever commission is appointed, they 
will have the biggest task to perform, it seems 
to me, that has ever faced any group of men 
in the history of the Congress, in order to 
do a thorough job. They ought to call before 
them, when they have their hearings, every 
person in the country that is an authority 
on any of these subjects, and particularly 
engineers, chemists, scientists, inventors, stu- 
dents of money and finance, as well as lead- 
ers of labor, agriculture, religion, and indus- 
try. 

If the engineers, chemists, scientists, and 
inventors were consulted freely they could 
provide a superabundance, if they were per- 
mitted to do it, of the basic necessities of 
life—food, clothing, and shelter—for every 
man, woman, and child in America. 

A group of scientists said not long ago that 
the countries of the world, for instance—if 
you want to go outside of our own bound- 
aries—could sustain in comfort and even 
luxury a population six times the present 
population of the earth. Yet, due to our 
blindness, we have wars raging in Europe 
because nations are fighting for what they call 
living room and because they cannot agree on 
the division of the natural resources and raw 
materials, and are slaughtering the human 
race when there is no justification or excuse 
for it whatever. 

If we could have cooperation among the 
nations, just as much as we need cooperation 
within our own country, these problems could 
be solved. Sometimes I wonder if Bernard 
Shaw was not right when he said that un- 
doubtedly this planet was the insane asylum 
of the solar system. 

Mr. Connery. In view of what you have 
said, that our whole economic system will 
have to be reconstructed following this pres- 
ent emergency—and I think we all agree on 
that—I was wondering why you would favor 
a small commission which might bring about 
a representation only of the so-called tech- 
nocrats, and on which you would not get the 
representation of the various voices that 
should be heard throughout the country, 


such as inc and labor. Iam referring te 
direct sentation. Take labor, for in- 
stance. course, that is what I am whole- 


heartedly interested in. 

Mr. Suir. So am I. 

Mr. Connery. Labor means the people. 

Mr SmirH. Absolutely, for they are the 
majority. 

Mr. Connery. And if anybody should have 
@ voice, they should have a voice on this 
commission. 

Mr. SmirH. Yes; I mentioned that group 
_ Mr. Connery. Of course, in the commis- 
sion’s dealings they will have tu get the other 
side of the story, and there snould be a direct 
representation from industry. Then it has 
been proposed here, and I think you will 
agree, that religion should be heard on this 


proposition. 
Mr Smirn. Yes; our religious leaders 
should the economics of the Bible, 


which are practical but have not been applied 
as yet. 

Mr. Connery. There has been too little re- 
ligion. 

Mr. SMITH. There has been entirely too lit- 
tle, and that is the main cause of all our 
troubles. We have been disregarding and 
violating the basic laws of the universe, which 
are spiritual and moral. 

Mr. Connery. Do you not think, in view of 
that, that a larger commissicn might be ad- 
visable in order that these vc.ces might all 
be heard in direct representation rather than 
just being brought in to give testimony, and 
then made to step aside? 

Mr. Smirn. It just occurs to me that it 
might be possible to have an advisory com- 
mittee of a larger number representing every 
segment of our population. 

Mr. Lanpis. Most of our witnesses have ob- 
jected to that. 

Mr. SmirH. Then to have a smaller working 
commission that would actually conduct the 
hearings, and would do most of the real 
work—the laborious work that would have to 
be done—the results of which, or the findings 
of which, could be submitted to this more 
numerous group for further study, analysis, 
and final conclusions and recommendations. 

It has been my observation here in Con- 
gress and all through my life that if you want 
a job well done, you have got to centralize 
the responsibility and the performance of the 
task itself. If you have too many working at 
it, usually you do not get as good results. Is 
not that generally true? 

Mr. Connery. I think that is true. But I 
feel that these voices that we have mentioned 
because they represent a majority of the peo- 
ple, should have direct representation on this 
commission. 

Mr. SmrrH. Yes. You should have labor, Il 
would say, first of all; and you should have 
agriculture. 

Mr. Connery. That is true. 

Mr. SmirH. You should have industry and 
you should have science, religion, and finance. 

Mr. ConNnERY. Of course, if you have three 
members from the House and three mem- 
bers from the Senate, and six other members 
representing: public groups, you are going to 
be in a difficult position to try to get repre- 
sentation for all of these various groups who 
should be heard, within the six remaining 
after you have appointed the three from the 
House and the three from the Senate. 

Mr. SmirH. Your field is so vast, the field 
that you are going to have to consider, that 
it might be that a commission of 21 or 25 
members might be necessary and advisable. 
Of course, if you did have that many, you 
could divide it up into subcommittees. 
That could be easily done, and it might be 
advisable for each subcommittee to con- 
sider certain specific problems, such as Mr. 
Voorhis’ “unemployment conference of the 
House of Representatives,” of which I have 
had the honor to be an active member in 
the last Congress and in this Congress. We 











have had the work subdivided and have con- 
sidered eight or nine vital subjects by .sepa- 
rate groups. Then afterward the smaller 
group reports to the full conference. Some 
such arrangement and division as that might 
be practicable. 

Mr. ConneERY. That is the big question that 
we have here. 

Mr, SmirH. I realize that is a question to 
which the committee will have to give a great 
deal of consideration. 

Mr. Ramspeck, Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SmirH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr, JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Honest Abe 
Banquet at Lima, Ohio, on February 12, 
1942: 

Ladies and gentlemen, introductions al- 
ways remind me of the story of Rastus and 
Sambo. Sambo wanted to sail a boat into 
Chesapeake Bay. Rastus said, “Sambo, what 
do you know about running a boat? What 
would you do if a 20-mile gale started blow- 
ing?” Sambo said, “I’d drop an anchor.” 
“What if there was a 80-mile gale?” insisted 
Rastus. “I’d drop an anchor,” said Sambo. 
“What if there was a 40-mile gale blowing?” 
said Rastus. “I’d drop an anchor,” repiied 
Sambo. “Sambo,” said Rastus, “where are 
you getting all those anchors?” “Outa the 
boat,” replied Sambo. “Where are you getting 
all the wind?” 

There comes a time in every young man’s 
life when the sky is bluer, the grass greener, 
the birds sing a more cheerful song, the sun 
shines brighter, one girl looks more charm- 
ing, more beautiful than any other girl in the 
world; jewelry store windows become more 
intriguing, the park benches seem softer, and 
the magazine and travelog pictures of a 
chain of mountainous islands in the middle 
of the Pacific hold enchantment and désire. 
Love’s young blooms, and I dare say most of 
us have forgotten the painful hours in the 
classroom when we learned who owns Hawaii. 
Hawaii, the cradle of Pearl Harbor, in our 
minds, is a land of romance, with a small 
brown-skinned people, with broad heads cov- 
ered with bleck hair—little brown people do- 
ing the hula hula in grass skirts under the 
shimmering palms. We think of arriving at 
Pearl Harbor amid a reception of sweet-sing- 
ing natives throwing gay garlands of flowers 
about our necks to testify to our welcome 
from hearts as warm as the tropical soft 
south-sea breeze. In the middle of the Pa- 
cific, 2,000 miles from San Francisco, lie these 
jewels, washed in the deep blue sea as beau- 
tiful as the stars in the firmament. 

It might seem important to one going to 
Hawaii to ask, “How big is Hawaii?” Yes- 
terday it was interesting to know that less 
than one-tenth of the population are pure 
Hawaiians, that the islands stretch out for 
400 miles in almost single file from south- 
east to northwest; that only 8 of the 12 
islands are inhabited. Admiral Colbert, 
Chief of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, a 
year ago came before cur Committee on Ap- 
propriations and made a request for funds to 
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learn something more about Hawaii. A new 
device had been perfected in the last few 
years to determine by magnetic sounds the 
depth of the ocean. Ships under his com- 
mand are equipped with this new instrument 
that sends out. pulsating sounds which re- 
echo from the ocean floor. The time it 
takes this pulsating sound to leave the in- 
strument in the boat and return determines 
the depth of the sea at that point, to a frac- 
tion of a foot. Admiral Colbert wanted 
money to determine accurately the depth of 
the sea around Hawaii—how deep is Pearl 
Harbor? 

Tonight I am not interested in how deep 
the ocean rolls over the rocky coral bottem 
of the harbor, but how deep is the blunder 
of December 7. 

Has the Government taken the pecple more 
into its confidence? 

Have we cut nonessential expenditures of 
the Government? 

Have we cut out a legion of propaganda 
employees who tell half truths? 

Do we get a dollar’s worth of defense for 
every dollar spent? 

Have we done all we could about subversive 
groups in the United States? 

Does the ebb and flow of the scarlet waters 
wash lessons into the souls of the living today 
in America? 

In other words, How deep is Pearl Harbor? 

On that infamous morning of December 7, 
as the first shrapnel burst upon the barracks, 
crashed through the decks of our ships, brave 
hearts beat in the breasts of the vanguard 
of freemen. They ran to their battle sta- 
tions, to their planes, and to their antiair- 
craft guns. Without warning, they did what 
they had been trained to do—in many in- 
stances without order Death and pain came 
from the air in waves of blistering gunfire 
Bombs and shrapnel hurled men into eter- 
nity. The cries of the dying were drowned 
by more waves of bombers. Listing ships 
spilled oil on the lashing waters. A com- 
mander stands on his burning ship directing 
the men at their battle stations. A burst of 
shrapnel laid him open, helpless on the 
bridge. His officers tried to move him. He 
ordered them to abandon him and fight the 
enemy. Brave men those lads who fought 
for God and country. 

Those brave men who gave their lives then 
have joined the imperishable brotherhood of 
soldiers from the first glimmering dawn of 
history down to the present who heard the 
call of their country and answered it with the 
last full measure of devotion. Though dead, 
they speak; though quiet, they move; though 
hearts are still, they beat a rhythm of hope, 
of warning to us, the living, through the 
blood-stained waters of Pearl Harbor. 

Remember Sgt. Joe L. Lockard, of Penn- 
sylvania, had his ears glued t the listening 
device on the morning of December 7th. 
Frantically he rushed a message to h's im- 
mediate superior. “I hear lots of planes!” he 
said. His lieutenant retorted: “Get back to 
your toy, General; those are our planes, you 
fool.” 

Those boys who gave their all at Pearl Har- 
bor speak to the living now. Can you hear 
the soundings, ‘How deep is Pearl Harbor?” 

The sons of this community are on the 
honor roll of American patriots who have 
given their all for their country. Their 
names shall ever be alive in our memories. 
We know they stood at their posts carrying 
the battle to the enemy until their hour had 
come, There was no element of surprise, no 
failure of care by Admiral Kimmel and Gen- 
eral Short so great that they cringed for one 
second from facing the danger with bared 
breasts that freedom in America might live 
eternal. 

We dare not, we must not, we will not 
cringe from any dangers necessary to win 
complete and total victory over the enemy. 
The sons, fathers, brothers, and sweethearts 
of this generation say a smiling farewell to 
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loved ones who weep as they go. We should 
indeed be untrue did we not show that meas- 
ure of affection, but the American people 
can take it and they can give it, and by the 
grace of God they will give it. 

Who says we can’t take it underestimates 
the righteous wrath and meitle of the Amer- 
ican people. The first shock of the fateful 
surprise has gone. We are steeled to know 
the worst. Every fact withheld now could 
be turned to the advantage of a God-fearing 
people. “Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
To my way of thinking, the Japs surely know 
the damage done. Modern warfare contem- 
plates moving pictures of the battle. There 
was wave after wave of planes menaced the 
islands that day. Is it not probable that the 
Japanese modern war machine took account 
of the ships sinking, the planes destroyed, 
and the hangars and barracks burned and 
the runways blasted with craters. Why then 
withhold the facts from us? 

The light of public opinion should be 
turned upon General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel, of course without sparing any por- 
tion of the responsibility that lies upon Con- 
gress or upon the executive branch of the 
Government, and upon the commands of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

Let the public know if a unified air com- 
mand would have eliminated the element of 
surprise. Let the public know if the Air 
Corps of the Army and Navy has been checked 
by older branches of the service. Are there 
basic corrections of organization which 
should be changed today? Let the public 
know how deep is Pearl Harbor. 

This apparent lack of confidence in the 
people is contradictory to the policy adopted 
in England and observed religiously by Prime 
Minister Churchill. There is no British ca- 
lamity so great that has not been promptly 
fully and completely reported to the House 
of Commons, whose servant Churchill is, and 
to the English people. That philosophy of 
taking the people into the confidence of the 
Government is expressed in Prime Minister 
Churchill’s speech before the joint session of 
Congress on the 26th of December 1941. I 
quote Mr. Churchill: 

“I was brought up in my father’s house to 
believe in democracy. “Trust the people,’ was 
his message. I used to see him cheered at 
meetings and in the streets by crowds of 
workingmen away back in those aristocratic 
Victorian days when, as Disraeli said, the 
world was for the few, and for the very few. 
Therefore, I have been in full harmony all 
my life with the tides that have flowed on 
both sides of the Atlantic against privilege 
and monopoly and have steered confidently 
toward the Gettysburg ideal of ‘govern-nent 
of the people, by the pecple, for the people’.” 

The armed forces of the British in World 
War II might be classified in two groups— 
first, the Commandos or the grab and the re- 
treat type. The press has announced their 
successful attacks in Norway and in the 
Mediterranean arena of battle. These sur- 
prise attacks are, however, of no military 
significance, because as soon as the successful 
sally is made, the Commando retires and 
leaves the territory to be taken again by the 
enemy. The Commandos had better be called 
the hit and run outfit. 

The rest of the British Army are the “run” 
outfit. 

While we may poke fun at the British for 
their gloricus retreats, while they have lost 
ground on every hand, power and strength 
of the British people comes in some measure 
from knowing the worst. Drinking the dregs 
at the bottom of the cup of disappointment 
has not deadened their determination to re- 
sist. 

America turned in the opposite direction 
on May 17, 1940. Future historians may refer 
to this date as a turning point in American 
history. From that date our Government 
made great moves in international relations 
before the people were advised of them. True 
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the armed forces and Cabinet officers gave 
the Appropriations and Naval Affairs Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate some inside 
information. Much of it was off the record. 

In many instances tonight, giving details 
and facts, I am confronted with a barrier— 
not of my own choosing—a policy which has 
been adopted since we began preparing for 
defense in May 1940. 

On December 1, 1941, the Appropriations 
Committee, of which I am a member, knew 
how many fighter planes were on hand—not 
on order. We knew how many bombers had 
been lease-loaned. We knew how many anti- 
aircraft and antitank guns we had available. 
We knew how much powder and ammunition 
was on hand We knew it—off the record. 
I have the figures now in my hand, but I 
am not permitted to give them to you. 

At the same time, you bought the American 
magazine from the newsstands which con- 
tained an article by the Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Knox, entitled “We Can Win in 
Both Oceans.” Other high Government offi- 
cials whom the public might rely upon as of 
authentic nayal scientific opinion said, “We 
can lick the Japs on any Wednesday morn- 
ing.” 

Colliers’ magazine published an article that 
gave you the impression that our aircraft and 
our ships had the Jap’s maneuvers tagged 
every moment. 

But I think official Washington knew that 
the Australian and Dutch Governments had 
appealed to the United States to continue 
negotiations with Japan. I believe the State 
Department had warned official Washington 
that the first meetings with Kurusu and 
Nomura disclosed they had nothing new to 
offer for peace in the Pacific. 

After Pearl Harbor, however, Secretary Knox 
said that we could not patrol the sea around 
Hawaii without 300 planes. Yoo iate he said 
it. Today MacArthur's troops cry for 6 planes, 
not 60,000 a year from now. 

And, finally, on December 26, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill said to the Congress: 

“If the United States has been found at a 
disadvantage at various points in the Pacific 
Ocean, we know well that it is to no small 
extent because of the aid which you have 
been giving to us in munitions for the de- 
fense of the British Isles and for the Libyan 
campaign, and, above all, because of your help 
in the battle of the Atlantic, upon which 
all depends, and which has in consequence 
been successfuliy and prosperously main- 
tained.” 

I do not tonight attempt to make political 
capital of this statement. A few of my 
Democratic colleagues resented the frankness 
of Mr. Churchill. They said, “No doubt it is 
true, but Mr. Churchill should not have 
said it.” 

Have we learned from Pearl Harbor that 
we cannot fight the Japs with beautiful il- 
lusions created by magazine articles, no mat- 
ter how attractively they are dressed up? 

Wili you have your facts sugar-coated, or 
are you willing to face the ugly, basic truth? 

Can you stand unmoved while the Stars 
and Stripes are lowered on Wake Island and 
Guam, or does your American manhood and 
womanhood arise in its strength and demand 
that our possessions and our shores be de- 
fended from all attack? 

And if we have further set-backs, can we 
take bad news promptly and completely? 

Can Washington have confidence that we 
can take it? 

Can they take us into their confidence? 

How deep is Pearl Harbor? 

I do not wish tonight to take political 
advantage because we misjudged the enemy’s 
strength. I do not wish to bring reproach 
upon any official of the Government for 
errors in judgment, because to do so would 
only add to confusion and disunity, and 
would sap our strength in this hour of need 
to win the biggest war the world has ever 
known. 
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I again refer to December 26, 1941. The 
Prime Minister had just concluded his ad- 
dress before the joint session of the House 
and the Senate. The reception committee, 
consisting of Vice President Wa.iace, the 
Speaker pro tempore of the House, Mr. Coz, 
Senator Barkiey, Senator McNary, LUTHER 
JOHNSON, and Eart MIcHENER, retired with 
him to a private dining room in the Senate 
for luncheon. Mr. Churchill remarked, “I 
am gratified at the apparent unity in the 
Congress and in the country since Pearl 
Harbor.” Vice President WaLLAcE responded, 
“Yes, Mr. Prime Minister, I think we can 
make them all go along now, even WHEELER.” 
Mr. Churchill answered quick as a flash, “If 
the present quarrels with the past, there can 
be no future. When I came into power after 
Chamberlain, there were those in England 
who wanted to punish those who did not 
agree with us Of course, I refused. No 
war can be a success unless it can be a peo- 
ple’s war. You must start from here.” 

I will say to the people of the Fourth Dis- 
trict that if there is any move on foot to 
carry out the thought of Vice President WaL- 
LACE as he expressed it to Prime Minister 
Churchill you will not have to apologize for 
the representative of your party who op- 
posed the shipment of resources before our 
own armed forces were given adequate sup- 
plies, an adequate number of airplanes, and 
adequate guns and ammunition. 

Should the time come when the policy 
pursued between May 1940 and December 
1941 is attacked, the Congressmen of your 
party who have opposed this policy before 
Pearl Harbor will be able to defend their 
positions with the facts given to the con- 
gressional committees by the Army and Navy 
themselves. 

Since Pearl Harbor .there have been those 
who have attempted to blame Congress be- 
cause Guam was not fortified. I tell you to- 
night that $150,000,000 is needed to fortify 
Guam, and the Navy Department never asked 
Congress for a $%150,000,000 appropriation. 
They did ask Congress for a $5,000,000 appro- 
priation to dredge the harbor The purpose 
at that time wa to make it possible for a 
trans-Pacific air line to land at Guam, and 
that is all Congress ever voted upon. 

Congress never refused to fortify Guam. 

Since Pearl] Harbor there has been some 
mention that Congress turned down a wire- 
tapping bill, which, by the way, had many 
objectionable features in it. They claim 
failure of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to detect sabotage and fifth-column 
work in Hawaii 

I tell you now that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has and had the authority to 
deal with international communications, and 
they reported to the Army and Navy the day 
before the Japanese struck a communication 
between Hawaii and Tokyo. The communi- 
cation was so long, the toll was so costly, 
the conversation so frivolous that it was 
easily detected by the experienced men of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation as a code of 
the enemy. In fairness to General Short 
and Admiral Kimmel, subordinate officers 
deemed the advice of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation unimportant and failed to call 
it to their attention before the bombs began 
to drop on Pearl Harbor. 

From the time the first bomb dropped on 
Pearl Harbor we were a united nation, and 
we are a united nation tonight to carry the 
war to our common enemy. 

Have we learned the lesson that to carry 
that war successfully and completely and 
totally we must have a united people? 

We must start from scratch with Decem- 
ber 7. 

Have we learned that lesson? 

How deep is Pearl Harbor? 

There has been steadily growing in Wash- 
ington a large army of men and women 
on full-time and part-time compensation to 
glamorize the activities of the bureaus they 





during the duration.” But, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, there was another that never 
laid down their pens—2,995 of them working 
full time, and 34,513 working part time. 
In many instances their only function ap- 
pears to be to demand appropriations in 
order to keep themselves in jobs. They 
represent a political philosophy which is not 
in tune with either of the Republican or 
Democratic Parties. I have read many of 
their pamphlets. I have seen duplication 
after duplication. News reporters have shown 
me the stuff that they throw in their waste- 
basket, and have told me they do it day 
after day. Virtually tons of it are poured 
out, not only in Washington, but in the 
field offices throughout the country. 

We are having a paper-saving campaign, 
and we are gathering newspapers in our 
schools and public places, some folks are 
using both sides of the sheet to write their 
letters on, and we are continually urged by 
press and radio to save paper. 

I wrote to Leon Henderson, Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration, on Jan- 
uary 13, with reference to the paper con- 
servation campaign, and calling his attention 
to the output of the propagarda agencies of 
the Government. I told him the cost of the 
blank paper ordered by all the Government 
departments and agencies from 1932 through 
1941 is a tidy little sum of $13,597,000. For 
the year 1941 alone. the cost of paper used 
by the departments was over $2,500.000. I 
fully expected Mr. Henderson to seize upon 
this flagrant waste of paper in his usual vig- 
orous and aggressive fashion, but, instead, I 
received a letter from him dated February 4 
indicating that he had turned the matter 
over to a subordinate, Mr. Lessing Rosenwald. 
I wrote him again on February 6 asking 
him personally to tackle this problem of 
waste paper in the Government, but up to 
now I have had no reply from Mr. Henderson. 

So that you may have some idea of the 
extent of the activity of the propaganda 
agencies, I will tell you there are 3,096 coun- 
ties in the United States. If you eliminate 
the counties in the solid South which have 
no Republican organization and virtually only 
one party, you could give to every Republican 
county committeeman in the United States, 
like Dewey Fetter, a salary for writing Re- 
publican political material every day in the 
year. You could give every Republican dis- 
trict committeeman in the United States, 
like Roy Fry, a salary to send out his Re- 
publican political material every day in the 
year. In addition to that you could give 
every Republican State central committee- 
woman like Mrs. Gale a salary for sending out 
Republican political material every day in 
the year. You could hire 10 more Republi- 
can central committeemen in each county 
for part-time work and then pay the whole 
lot a pay roll of $27,700,000 a year, and give 
them 2% million dollars worth of paper and 
49 million dollars worth of . Then 
you would have an idea of what political 
activity and propaganda at Government ex- 
pense means to the taxpayers of this Nation. 

Is it necessary? Have we learned our 
lesson? 

Do we need these propaganda agencies? 

How deep is Pearl Harbor? 

The first job we should do, then, is to 
abandon public-paid partisans from the pay 
roll. I do not mean that we should adjourn 
the Republican and Democratic Parties. In 
a@ republic the only way a citizen can take 








country is properly governed and the two- 
party system has been the most effective in- 
surance of good government through the 
ages. Without politics of these two parties, 
this land of ours could not exist. It is good 
in time of peace, and in time of war, indis- 
pensable. May I quote the words of our last 
war President who sensed the danger of clos- 
ing our mouths to criticism through political 
parties. With his great mind he saw clearly 
and stated emphatically, “We do not need less 
criticism in time of war, but more. It is to 
be hoped that the criticism will be construc- 
tive, but better an unfair attack than auto- 
cratic aggression.” 

The Republican Party has a great service 
to perform and you people, patriotic citizens 
of the United States, members of that party, 
must not let the country down. There is a 
wide range of activity that you might engage 
in and it is best to illustrate it by a story 
surrounding the Great Emancipator, the first 
great head of our party. Lincoln had de- 
livered the Emancipation Proclamation and 
one newspaper editor took it upon himself 
harshly to criticize the proclamation, and 
jumped into a personal attack upon Mr. Lin- 
coln. Mr. Lincoln answered him by this 
story: He said one time there was a fellow 
riding through the prairies of Illinois, and a 
storm suddenly came up. The thunder roar- 
ed and the lightning flashed, and came so 
close that it knocked both the man and the 
horse down. The man laid there half stunned 
and finally began to pray, “Oh, Lord, give me 
more light but less noise.” 

The Republican Party owes the country a 
responsibility to cut nondefense expenditures. 

What would be your reaction, Mr. Average 
Citizen, when these issues of state were pre- 
sented to you? 

You would not criticize Congressman ALBERT 
ENGLE, member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, who on his own time, at his own ex- 
pense, and in his own car, drove from State 
to State, and gathered data to show that the 
Army had wasted a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars in building cantonments? 

You would not criticize the Republican 
Member of Congress who grappled with the 
Maritime Commission when they made this 
kind of a deal: In 1936 the Coast Guard sold 
a ship called the Seneca to a junk firm of Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Baltimore, Md., for $6,600. 
In 1941 the same ship was purchased by the 
Maritime Commission from the same junk 
firm for $45,000. And when the Maritime 
Commission was asked why the enormous in- 
crease in price, they said the ship had been 
repaired. How much were the repairs, they 
were asked? “We don’t know the extent of 
the repairs,” they said. Apparently the 
amount of work that might have been put on 
the ship between 1936 and 1941 was not a 
factor in arriving at the purchase price by 
the Government. 

You would not criticize the Republican who 
delves into the Housing situation and finds 
that a billion dollars has been requested of 
Congress for defense housing, but, through 
high financing Government ccrporations have 
three and one-half billions available for that 
purpose, 

You would not quarrel with the Republican 
who says that 14 Federal agencies handling 
housing independently of each other, using 
their peacetime borrowing powers, and each 
going to different budget examiners for the 
money, is a wasteful housing of defense 
workers. 

You would not quarrel with Republicans 
who would vote against the Civilian Con- 
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servation Corps when the head of that organ- 
ization testifies before a committee of Con- 
gress that as a relief agency there is no neces- 
sity to continue the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. You would not criticize the Republi- 
cans who do not want to keep a legion of 
agricultural workers on the public pay roll in 
a@ program originally designed to curtail pro- 
duction, before Pearl Harbor. They are still 
drawing their salaries and allowances, regard- 
less of the fact that the war has eliminated 
their curtailment program, and now the 
country needs to raise as much foodstuffs as 
possible. 

You would not criticize the Republican 
who wants to remove the fan dancers from 
the Office of Civilian Defense. 

You would not criticize the Republican 
who is trying to reduce nonessential expendi- 
tures, who is trying to get arms and guns and 
tanks and planes and ammunition and all 
that is necessary to win the war against the 
common enemy. Opposing this foolish waste 
of money is the kind of constructive criticism 
that Lincoln, the head of our party, would say 
was giving light, instead of noise. 

We dare not stop this constructive criticism, 
because we, the Members of the minority 
party, will be blamed if we do not save the 
administration from itself. We must not fail 
in this, our bounden duty. 

Will we deliver the goods to MacArthur's 
beleaguered forces? Will we let the social 
workers deliver press releases and cream puffs 
to General MacArthur, or the six plancs 
MacArthur appealed for yesterday? 

Have we learned this lesson? 

Will we do our bit to keep the country from 
becoming of the social worker, by the social 
worker, and for the social worker? 

It is your responsibility to audit the ad- 
ministration. It is your responsibility to see 
that we get a penny’s worth of defense for 
every penny spent. It is not a question of 
how many billions appropriated, but what 
will a billion buy and how quickly? The 
minority party stands behind the boys in 
arms to expose the defense racketeer. 

Have we learned our lesson? 

How deep is Pearl Harbor? 

Ladies and gentlemen, there have come 
into the Government service many people 
who do not believe in our way of life. They 
believe in a totalitarian philosophy of gov- 
ernment. Their views are neither Republican 
nor Democrafic, and yet they have found a 
haven of refuge in the Government on the 
pay roll, paid with your toil and sweat and 
tears. The Dies committee originally an- 
nounced a list of 500. In 2 years’ time they 
have grown to 1,200 on the pay roll. Heads 
of bureaus and departments refused to heed 
the admonitions of the Dies committee and 
refused to fire them. I asked several bureau 
heads, when they came up for funds to pay 
these people, “Are the employees on the orig- 
inal Dies list still on the pay roll?” and they 
answered, “Yes.” “Are they going to be con- 
tinued on the pay roll?” I asked. “Yes,” was 
the answer. The bureau heads said the Dies 
list was not carefully prepared. 

When a law was passed in 1941 to have the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation investigate 
these individuals, the money became avail- 
able on July 1, 1941. For 3 months nothing 
was done about it, because the then Attorney 
General ruled that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation could not investigate any depart- 
ment whose Cabinet officer or department 
head did not want the investigation—this in 
the face of a positive instruction from Con- 
gress. Three months were lost before the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation requested the 
Dies list. I want it understood here and now 
that Mr. Hoover is one of the most patriotic 
and alert men that has ever served in public 
life. If not held back, he will expose every 
one of them for the shams they are, gnawing 
at the roots of our way of life. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation inves- 
tigation af over 600 of this list has been com- 
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pleted. A total of 3,300 are to be completed 
by the end of the year. God knows how 
many more will have to be searched out in 
the coming months. 

It is a matter of common knowlege that 
in the cane fields of Hawaii arrows of cane 
were left standing so that the pilots from 
Japan could see by arrows the spots to be 
attacked by their bombers on Pearl Harbor. 

There may be some move on foot to allow 
Communists to remain on the pay roll be- 
cause Russia is in this war, but you remem- 
ber it has been repeatedly promised to us 
that we do not have to accept the philosophy 
of Joe Stalin to he’p Russia in the war. 

Then there is no reason to keep one single 
subversive employee on the Federal pay roll. 

Sides have had a peculiar way of shifting 
in the last war. It reminds me of a story 
of Anthony Eden’s visit to Moscow shortly 
after Germany marched upoh Russia. Mr. 
Eden was taken by Molotov through the 
streets of Moscow. He was shown down 
Roosevelt Avenue, formerly Hitler Avenue. 
He was taken down Churchill Avenue, for- 
merly Mussolini Avenue. He was taken 
through Wilhelmina Avenue, formerly Hiro- 
hito Avenue. He was then taken to a plane, 
and as they said farewell Molotov said, “Good 
bye, Comrade, formerly you So and So.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, have we learned our 
lesson of fifth columnists and trojan horses? 

We dare not, we must not give up the re- 
lentless pursuit of the enemies within our 
borders who have crept into key positions on 
the Federal pay roll and who do not believe 
in our way of life. 

Have we learned our lesson? 

How deep is Pearl Harbor? 

Let us summarize: You will notice, ladies 
and gentlemen, that I have not criticized in 
any manner the conduct of the war by our 
armed forces. I am not a military or naval 
scientist. While, personally, I would like to 
have seen us defend American interests first, 
last, and always, and take over the interests 
of other countries in our stride, this policy 
has not been, and is not being, followed. We 
have spread ourselves all over the world on 
far-flung battle lines of Britain. The Presi- 
dent has announced that we have from 6 to 
10 expeditionary forces in as many parts of 
the world. He is the Commander in Chief, 
and our boys are at the fronts he has pre- 
scribed. We must not let them down. 

Ladies and gentlemen, our officialdom in 
Washington must take the people into their 
confidence. They must cut nonessential ex- 
penditures. They must cut the legion of 
paid-propaganda employees who hold the 
ugly truth from us. We must get a dollar’s 
worth of defense for every dollar spent. We 
must relentlessly pursue the enemies on our 
own Government pay roll. 

Lastly, the greatest thing that could hap- 
pen in Washington tonight would be for offi- 
cials of the administration to rise to the high 
statesmanship of Abraham Lincoln. In all 
of the years of bitter disappointment that 
carved their lines in the brow of Abraham 
Lincoln, there has never been recorded a 
word of recrimination coming from the lips 
No sooner 
had he taken office than Fort Sumter was 
fired upon. Union armies attempted to find 
the Confederate soldiers in, the Shenandoah 
Valley. They stopped in homes in the valley 
and sought information on the position of 
the opposing army. The tips they received 
led them on a fruitless chase up and down 
the valley in a game of hide and seek, making 
it impossible for the Union Army to fight the 
Confederate Army. 

No one can estimate the grief Lincoln 
felt with his Nation split by the Mason and 
Dixon line. Yet Abraham Lincoln, address- 
ing the audience at Gettysburg, was able to 
stand before them with the spirit of for- 
bearance. 

As Jesus of Nazareth hung upon the cross, 
the jeering crowd said, “I knew he would 
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come to no good end.” But Jesus blessed 
them and said “O, Lord, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

Abraham Lincoln stood before the critical 
audience at and said, “Both 
sides are praying to the same God for vic- 
tory.” Never once did he utter words of 
rebuke against any citizen or group of cit- 
izens that would catch the headlines of the 
Gaily press. His answer to attack usually was 
characterized by wit that won him the 
friendship of his adversary and united his 
followers and his critics in the North, mak- 
ing the preservation of the Union possible. 

Would to God that our Officialdom in 
Washington could face the future with this 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln. They can do it 
if they start from scretch as of December 7. 

Have we learned these lessons in America? 
How deep is Pearl Harbor? 
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HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit the 
following address made by me‘ to the 
graduates of the high school in my home 
town of Pascagoula, Miss., on May 390, 
1941—before Pearl Harbor—of which 
class my own son, James Henry, was a 
member. In view of the world situation 
today, I think these remarks are possibly 
more appropriate now than they were 
then. 

The address is as follows: 


Professor Wells, members of the graduat- 
ing class, neighbors, and friends, in making 
my decision to leave your Capital City to come 
back home to be with you on this happy and 
colorful occasion, I was motivated by two 
things: First, I desired to join with you and 
the other parents of the boys and girls who 
constitute this graduating class in felicitat- 
ing them upon their graduation from high 
school and their commencement of the more 
serious tasks of life. And, second, I wanted 
to get away from the turmoil and the scene 
of conflicting views where the mighty ques- 
tions of state and foreign policy are being 
discussed, and upon the decision of which the 
future of this great country of yours and 
mine, and even of civilization itself, may 
hang. I wanted to get away from the turmoil 
of it all and get my feet back upon familiar 
ground and get the opinion of you, my friends 
and neighbors, whose judgment, far removed 
from the scene of selfishness, ambition, and 
greed, is always true and good. 

I know of no proposed public utterance 
which I have considered making in recent 
years which has given me so much concern 
as the prospect of making this commence- 
ment address, which ordinarily is deemed 
such a simple and pleasant task. I have 
ransacked my mind and searched my con- 
science for a theme that would be appropri- 
ate on the one hand and helpful on the other. 
Like you, I am intensely interested in the 
future of these young men and women of 
Pascagoula who are graduating from high 
school tonight and who are representative 
of the thousands of young American boys 
and girls who are graduating from high 
schools, colleges, and universities throughout 
the land. These boys and girls are entitled to 
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the halls of learning. 
myself with sincerity to such a pleasing dis- 
cussion this evening. But when I think of 
the future which these precious lads and 
sweet girls face I look out upon a world torn 
with dissension and ravished by ambition. 
I see another Caesar, another Alexander the 
Great, another Kaiser Wilhelm. I see the 
personification of all the ambitious men of 
the world—the reincarnation of Napoleon in 
the superlative form—in the person of a 
man named Hitler, who would subjugate the 
entire world and make slaves of free and in- 
dependent peoples who have for years boast- 
ed of their democracies. But I see more 
than the threat to democracy. I question 
whether 2,000 years of civilization and Chris- 
tianity can withstand the assault of another 
such gigantic war of destruction as that 
which is now moving into full swing. Near- 
ly 165 years ago, from a handful of people 
from the Old World thrown into the primeval 
forests of the New World, there grew a great 
nation—America—the Nation which you and 
I cherish with all of its inst#sutions of free- 
dom of speech, of worship, and of govern- 
ment—the greatest embodiment of free gov- 
ernment ever established by man. Today 
that freedom is threatened, tomorrow it may 
be assaulted, the day after tomorrow it may, 
like the governments of helpless Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, France, Greece, and 
other countries too numerous to mention, 
fall prey to the ambition of this man Hitler. 

I say to you my young friends, and those 
hundreds of thousands of other young Amer- 
icans whom you represent, thaé never in the 
history of this country have those who were 
just entering the threshold of full grown life 
as you are tonight had a greater and more 
dangerous, or a more powerful, challenge is- 
sued you. Your forefathers and their fore- 
fathers in their fortitude, courage, and sacri- 
fice have builded this great citadel of de- 
mocracy which we call America. The chal- 
lenge to you and to every other American 
citizen is shall we allow this—possibly the 
last stronghold of democracy—to perish from 
the earth. It makes no difference that you 
and I would prefer to pursue the even tenor 
of our ways—the pursuit of the paths of 
industry, agriculture, and happiness all of 
which go with peace. It is not for us to 
determine what our course shall be; that has 
been determined apparently by the madman 
of Europe. Young Americans as well as we 
older Americans must cast off our indifference 
and our lethargy and awaken to the fact 
that if we would not follow the fate which 
has been dealt and is being dealt to the other 
democracies of the world we must as a united 
people realize that sacrifice, and still more 
sacrifice, must be the watchword for the 
future. You and I do not approve of the 
fact that while we in this country for the 
past decade have been busy in building up a 
more abundant life—from raking leaves to 
building school houses—Mr. Hitler was build- 
ing the economy of the German people 
about a gigantic war machine. The fact re- 


mains that he did build that machine and 
that it is the marvel of military history. No 
people have been sble to successfully with- 





stand that machine Once they came in con- 
tact with it, even temporarily. There is but 
one answer to that, and that is for America 
to sacrifice and build a machine that is su- 
perior to the Hitler machine and to build 
that machine while we still have time to 
build it. 

But, I repeat, if such a machine is to 
be built, it must be built upon sacrifice. We 
cannot build it, as some would have you be- 
lieve, and at the same time carry on the 
normal pursuits of civilian life and happi- 
ness, contentment, and ease. We cannot 
build that war machine with 6-hour days 
and 5-day weeks of labor. We cannot build 
it with strikes in vital industries such as 
the one we nourish here in Pascagoula. 
Prance tried it, and the graveyards of nations 
are marked with the monuments of France 
and the other nations who tried to combat 
the German machine with that kind of pre- 
paredness. America must awaken, and Amer- 
ica must sacrifice if her people are not to be 
added to the list of Hitler’s slaves. 

That, my friends, is substantially my for- 
eign policy except that I would add that in 
my humble judgment the immediate task 
ahead of America is a diplomatic one. 
American statesmen and diplomats should 
see to it that. America does not become em- 
broiled in this war however great our desire 
to aid that great and sturdy British people 
until America is prepared to combat the 
German machine. am for aid to Britain. 
I belong to that school of thought who be- 
lieves that Britain is fighting our first line 
of defense. But I do not believe that the 
best way to help Britain is to be drawn pre- 
maturely into this war. America is not pre- 
pared any more than were France and Eng- 
land to become engaged in this war at this 
time. 

I do not ask you to take my word for that. 
I wish you could go with me to the War 
Department and there sit and talk off the 
record, as we say, with those high officials in 
that Department—the generals and the ad- 
mirals whose prime responsibility it is to see 
that our boys are not murdered without a 
chance to fight back, whose task it is to see 
that the lines hold and that new positions of 
advantage in war are taken, not to surrender 
them and retreat as has been the history in 
this war of the allied forces. Ask them if this 
country is prepared, and they will tell you 
without a single dissenting voice that we are 
not prepared, that we do not have one-tenth 
of the men, the equipment, the planes, the 
tanks, or the guns that go to make up the 
German machine. My own thought, and one 
advocated by many others, in the passage of 
the lease-lend bill, when I anticipated that 
the demand for convoys would arise, is that 
we transfer such naval and marine bottoms 
as are necessary to insure the delivery of the 
sorely needed sinews of war to the British flag. 
This was the thought I had in mind when 1 
offered and had adopted the amendment to 
the lease-lend bill which would prevent 
American ships under American flags from 
going into the combat zones. If ships trans- 
ferred to the British and flying the British 
flag are sunk, it will be accepted in this 
country as a natural consequence in a war 
venture. But if they go down flying the 
American flag, there will be such a demand in 
this country for retaliation that public opin- 
ion will force this country into war prema- 
turely. That we must help Great Britain, 
that we must prepare, that we must defend 
the Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, are no longer debatable issues. They 
are settled facts. But that we must use 
common sense and good judgment is just as 
essential. Our preparedness program is now 
getting into swing. By 1942—certainly by 
19483—if the American people are willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices, we should have 
geared up the greatest machine production 
that the world has ever seen. That we may 
remain aloof from the position of an active 
belligerent in this gigantic conflagration of 








world civilization until that time, at least, I 
pray Almighty God. 

And so, my young friends, as you enter 
into the higher responsibilities of life you 
must realize the tremendous responsibilities 
that face you, and the possibility of the loss 
of the great heritage of the American Govern- 
ment which was handed you by your fore- 
fathers. But I am sure you must be happy 
in the thought that with that challenge 
comes the full realization of your responsibil- 
ity and your ever-increasing desire to meet 
that challenge and to conquer it. That Amer- 
ica can survive—that America will survive— 
is evident if America is willing to make the 
sacrifice necessary to win and survive. In 
your hands, young America, rests the future 
of the greatest democracy the world has ever 
known—the perfect embodiment of human 
government. In your hands rest the ac- 
complishments of civilization. In your hands 
may rest the future of Christianity itself. 
May God give you and those in high places 
in the Government of the United States the 
wisdom, the courage, and the willingness to 
sacrifice to keep these sacred things inviolate. 
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Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the American Federation of Labor news- 
paper written by Philip Pearl: 

FAcING THE Facts 
(By Philip Pearl) 


We know the way to win the war. It is no 
military secret. We are not giving any aid or 
comfort to the enemy by divulging it. In 
fact, once the American people clearly realize 
how to win the war and set about doing it in 
good earnest, it will be just too bad for the 
enemies of America. 

The way to win the war is just this—for 
every one of us to do his full part. That 
doesn’t mean talking about it. It means 
action. It doesn’t mean waiting for the other 
fellow to act first. It means for each one of 
us to act now. 

What can we do? 

The answer is to do our job and do a real 
job of it. 

That, of course, is a generality. Let’s get 
more specific and talk turkey. 

Our armed forces alone, and those of our 
Allies, can’t win the war by themselves. They 
need help behind the lines. That help must 
be supplied by labor. It must be supplied in 
full measure. There must be no shirking on 
the industrial front. There must be no strikes. 
As the war situation stands today, running 
away from the job is equivalent to running 
away from the enemy. 

We are proud to be able to say that labor 
is not running away from the enemy, that it 
is sticking to the job and that it is giving 
America a full measure of patriotic service. 

MENTAL FIFTH COLUMNISTS 


There is a way to lose the war which we’d 
like to talk about—and warn against. We 
see it spreading every day, especially on those 
days when bad news comes from the battle 
fronts. 

That dangerous way of iosing the war is to 
lose confidence and to undermine the con- 
fidence of others. 
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That way is to criticize without knowl- 
edge, to condemn without knowing the facts, 
to let our disappointments run away with us. 

That way is to become so embittered that 
we must find a goat and jump all over it to 
take out our wrath against the enemy. 

That way lies frustration and defeat. 

We cannot afford to let this happen in 
America. We can’t allow the mental fifth 
columnists to steal our confidence. We can’t 
permit them to shake our faith in our leaders 
just because of a few preliminary set-backs or 
because of evidence of inefficiency or boon- 
doggling on the home front. 

We must remember that many well-mean- 
ing critics who now warn against complacency 
would be the first to howl should American 
confidence in victory waver. They would be 
the first to demand action to bolster morale. 
Yet they are now doing their utmost—un- 
intentially, of course—to destroy morale. 

Let’s be frank about it. The American 
people don’t believe we can lose this war. 
We think that’s wonderful. We don’t think 
they should be taught to believe we can lose 
the war. We are convinced that confident 
strength is more mighty and more efficient 
than desperation. 


SELF-CENSORSHIP NEEDED 


So we have figured out a new way of win- 
ning the war. It involves censorship. Not 
the censorship of others, we hasten to add, 
but of ourselves. 

Let each one of us set up an office of self- 
censorship in our minds. Let us not criti- 
cize or condemn unless we’re dead certain of 
what we're talking about and, then, let our 
criticism be constructive. 

Let us try to do all we can do ourselves 
before finding fault with others. 

Let us make sure we are doing our own 
jobs to the best of our ability before we 
blame others for not doing their jobs right. 

Let us always remember that the leaders 
of our Government and of our armed forces 
know all about a lot of things we can only 
guess blindly at and that they are proceeding 
according to plans which we can know noth- 
ing about and which may prove an unpleasant 
surprise to our enemies. 

Naturally, they can’t talk about war plans 
in advance. That would give the enemy a 
chance to prepare against them. But we 
must not think that just because the United 
Nations are losing a few battles, we are going 
to lose the war. We must not think that 
just because we don’t know what our Army 
and Navy are doing they are doing nothing. 

Of course, it’s hell to see our enemies win 
glittering victories. It’s hell to feel that we 
can’t do anything immediately to relieve Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his gallant men. 

But if we are going to win the war we’ve 
got to learn how to take it, even though 
we don’t like it. When we get ready to give 
it, we are certain our enemies won’t like it 
either. 





Joe’s Salubrious Silence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette of Decem- 
ber 5, 1941: 

JOE’S SALUBRIOUS SILENCE 

Thursday night at Topeka, Joz Martin of 
Massachusetts, the Republican congressional 
leader, a scholar and a gentleman if ever there 
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Was one, spoke to the young Republicans of 
this State. All Republicans will be glad to 
know that he cracked down hard on the ex- 
travagences of this Democratic administra- 
tion. Republicans generally will be happy 
to read what he said about that criminal 
partisan prodigality in taxes and time which 
the Democrats call their defense program. 
If ever a government building up a defense 
program in time of mortal crisis was butter 
fingered and futile, our Government under 
the Democratic administration is that today. 

But we notice in reading Joe’s remarks, 
that he had certain salubrious silences in 
his talk. Considering his record as Republi- 
can congressional leader, we are surprised 
that he did not denounce the Congress for 
repealing the Embargo Act which unrepealed 
would have been tremendously advantageous 
to Adolf Hitler and his gang. Joe and the 
Republicans fought repeal. Why forget that 
fight? 

We listened in vain for Joe to denounce, as 
the Republicans a year and a quarter ago 
were denouncing the destroyer deal by which 
the United States got naval and air bases from 
Newfoundland to Trinidad. Of course, we 
tremendously increased our efficiency in en- 
forcing the Monroe Doctrine. Why not brag 
a little about opposing that move? 

Another thing: Joe had no words to de- 
nounce the Conscription Act which his lead- 
ership so strenuously opposed a year ago. 
Not a word in the ear-splitting silence. 

Did he point with pride to the fact that 
his leadership had opposed the lend-lease 
law and joined with those who called it the 
dictator act? Nary a point pointed Joe. 

Did Joe swell with emotional satisfaction 
and abuse those Congressmen who would 
keep our Army intact in this crisis and not 
send the draftees home even for a week? 
We cupped our hand to our good ear but we 
heard not one peep from old Joe about that 
phase of his leadership. 

Did Joe cry out with exultation that as a 
leader he had tried to send our sailors in 
merchant ships on the appointed journeys 
over the earth unarmed? You could hear a 
Pin drop in the solemn hush where that 
proud boast was omitted. 

You would think a congressional leader- 
ship that had to forget every vote it cast on 
foreign affairs and dared not point with pride 
to its own record there would begin to take 
a tumble to itself. 

It was Joe’s salubrious silences, his crash- 
ing omissions to exult which made his speech 
Thursday night before the Young Republicans 
so significant. Wouldn’t it be fun to go into 
the campaign of 1942, deaf and dumb and 
blind on foreign affairs and ask the people to 
forget how Republican congressional leader- 
ship led this party from blunder to blunder 
in a course, that if successful, would have 
led to catastrophe, and if recalled with any- 
thing like pride in 1942 will sound too much 
like treason to be comfortable? 

But as Governor Landon so proudly said, 
JOE MARTIN is a great leader. 





Address of Hon. Sumner Welles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following radio address 
by the Honorable Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State, before the Cuban 
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Chamber of Commerce in the United 
States, at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York City, on February 16, 1942: 


May I express first of all my deep gratifi- 
cation at being afforded once again the priv- 
llege of being the guest of the Cuban Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the United States. For 
I am given in this way the satisfaction of 
meeting many of my Cuban friends and of 
feeling, during the hours I am with them, 
that I am closer to that great nation where 
I had the honor of representing this Gov- 
ernment 9 years ago. 

It is all the more appropriate, therefore, 
for me tonight to render a deeply felt tribute 
of admiration and of gratitude to the people 
of Cuba and to their present Government. 
Cuba, as always, has proved loyal to her 
friendship and to her traditionai ties with the 
United States. Those ties were consecrated 
in 1898. When this country was forced into 
war in 1917 Cuba agair stood at her side. 
And now that the Unitec States, through an 
act of cowardly aggression which will never 
be forgotten by the people of the United 
States, nor, I believe, by the peoples of any of 
the American republics. has been forced into 
the greatest war of all times against the 
enemies of all that civilized man holds most 
dear, the Cuban people egain, without hesi- 
tation or delay, have risen as one man to 
defend their own independence and the in- 
tegrity of the Western Hemisphere, and by 
so doing to come to the support of the United 
States. 

Friendship of that magnitude is beyond 
praise. But I know that I speak for all of 
the American people when I say that their 
grateful recognition will be enduring. 

During the brief period between January 15 
and January 28 the world witnessed in the 
city of Rio de Janeiro the ending of an epoch 
in the Western Hemisphere and the begin- 
ning of a new era. 

It witnessed the termination of the period 
in the history of the Americas in which the 
phrase “the solidarity of the American re- 
publics” had been an aspiration—a collection 
of mere words.) There has now commenced a 
period of New World history in which inter- 
American solidarity has become a real, a liv- 
ing, and a vital truth. 

The American foreign ministers met scarcely 
more than a month after Pearl Harbor. 

The war had been brought to America. 

They met fully conscious in many instances 
of the relatively undefended state of their 
own countries. They met under no illusions 
as to the nature of the struggle into which 
the world has now been plunged, and well 
aware of the cruelty, the power, and the un- 
limited ambitions for conquest of the Axis 
powers 

But to them all the fundamental issues 
were clear. They realized that in the course 
which destiny has traced for our New World 
there now existed for us all but two alterna- 
tives: Either supine acquiescence in the plans 
which Hitler has charted for the enslavement 
of the freedom-loving peoples of the Amer- 
icas or else an immediate and resolute de- 
fiance of the would-be conqueror, and the 
prompt taking of drastic and concerted meas- 
ures for the common safety of all of the 
American republics. They knew that the 
latter alternative meant victory and future 
security. 

Unanimously the 21 American republics 
determined upon their course. And the na- 
ture of their course was forthright and cate- 
gorical. I can assure you that if the spirit of 
appeasement lingers anywhere on the Ameri- 
can Continent, it was not much in evidence 
at Rio de Janeiro. I shall read you the text 
of the first resolution agreed upon by the 
conference entitled “Breaking of Diplomatic 
Relations”: 

| 

“The American republics reaffirm their 

declaration to consider any act of aggression 
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on the part of a non-American state against 
one of them as an act of aggression against 
all of them, constituting as it does an im- 
mediate threat to the liberty and independ- 
ence of America, 

“I 

“The American republics reaffirm their 
complete solidarity and their determination 
to cooperate jointly for their mutual protec- 
tion until the effects of the present aggres- 
sion against the continent have disappeared. 

“TI 

“The American republics, in accordance 
with the procedures established by their own 
laws and in conformity with the position and 
circumstances obtaining in each country in 
the existing continental conflict, recommend 
the breaking of their diplomatic relations 
with Japan, Germany, and Italy, since the 
first-mentioned state attacked and the other 
two declared war on an American country. 

“Iv 

“Finally, the American republics declare 
that prior to the reestablishment of the rela- 
tions referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
they will consult among themselves in order 
that their action may have a solidary 
character.” 

Before the holding of the conference at 
Rio de Janeiro, 10 of the American republics 
had declared war upon the Axis Powers, and 
3 others, the Governments of Mexico, Colom- 
bia, and Venezuela, had already severed 
diplomatic relations with the enemy. Be- 
fore the termination of the conference and 
as soon as the resolution I have just read to 
you had been adopted, the Governments of 
Peru, of Uruguay, of Bolivia, of Paraguay, of 
Ecuador, and of Brazil likewise severed their 
diplomatic relations. It is true that as yet 
the Governmerts of Chile and of Argentina 
have not acted upon the recommenda- 
tion in which they themselves joined, but, to 
paraphrase the eloquent metaphor of that 
great orator and statesman, the Foreign Min- 
ister of Mexico, Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, which 
he employed in the closing session of the con- 
ference at Rio de Janeiro, in the firmament 
over the Western Hemisphere the stars of 
Argentina and Chile will surely soon be shin- 
ing at the side of the stars of the other 19 
American republics 

The conference was in every sense a con- 
ference of acts and not a conference of words. 

The American governments there agreed, 
likewise unanimously, upon the severance of 
all commercial and financial relations between 
the American Republics and the Axis Powers; 
they agreed upon far-reaching measures of 
cooperation for mutual defense; for the main- 
tenance through mutual assistance of the 
internal economy of the American Republics; 
for the stimulation and expansion of the pro- 
duction of strategic materials; for the mobili- 
zation of inter-American transportation fa- 
cilities; for joint action in the most effective 
and detailed manner so as to eliminate sub- 
versive activities within the Americas; for 
the elimination of all Axis influence, direct 
or indirect, in the realm of radio and tele- 
phone, and in the field of aviation; and fin- 
ally, to take joint action in preparation for 
the time when the victory shall have been 
won, so that the enlightened principles of 
decency, of humanity, of tolerance, and of 
understanding which have made our New 
Wor!d what it is today shall likewise be the 
determining principles in the shaping of the 
worid of the future. 

The negotiations at the conference were 
undertaken in the true spirit of democracy. 
Some of us would have preferred in one or 
two instances the adoption of different meth- 
ods of approach to the problems we had be- 
fore us. But in every case an harmonious and 
unanimous agreement was had, which in no 
wise weakened the practical results w all 
sought. And thereby the great objective, the 


maintenance of the unity of the Americas, 
Was preserved and strengthened. 


I cannot fail tonight to express once more 
the gratitude all of us who attended the 
meeting had reason to feel because of the 
unfailing support given to the delegates in 
the achievement of their by that 
wise and courageous statesman the President 
of Brazil, and by his great Minister for For- 
eign Affairs Dr. Aranha, who served as our 
chairman. 

Nor can I fail to emphasize the conspicuous 
and constructive part played in our delibera- 
tions by the representative of Cuba, Ambas- 
sador Concheso. Cuba was represented in 
her own best tradition. I can offer no higher 
tribute. 

While technically it did not come within 
the scope of the agenda before the Confer- 
ence, the agreement reached at Rio de Janeiro 
between the Governments of Ecuador and 
of Peru for the final settlement of their 
century-and-a-quarter old dispute will always 
be regarded as a direct result of the spirit 
engendered at that meeting. As you all 
know, that long-standing controversy had 
time and again given rise to the most serious 
difficulties between those two neighboring 
republics. Tragically enough, it had even 
resulted in actual hostilities last year. It 
had for generations thwarted and handi- 
capped the prosperous development and the 
peaceful stability of the two nations in- 
volved, Its continuation had jeopardized the 
well-being of the entire hemisphere. I am 
happy to say that since the signing of the 
agreement the arrangements rrovided there- 
in have been scrupulously carried out by both 
parties thereto, and it is the hope of all of 
us that the remaining and final steps will 
be taken in “he immediate future, so that 
this last remaining important controversy in 
ouc hemisphere may be regarded as finally 
liquidated. 

I sometimes wonder if the people of the 
United States fully appreciate, in the bitter 
struggle in which they are now engaged, the 
significance to their own security of the 
striking demonstration of friendship and of 
support for them and for their cause, which 
they have now been offered by their neigh- 
bors in the New World. 

How different would our situation be today 
if on our southern border there lay a Re- 
public of Mexico filled with resentment and 
with antagonism against the United States, 
instead of a truly friendly and cooperative 
Mexican people seeking the same objectives 
as ours, guided by the same policies, and in- 
spired by the same motives, in their deter- 
mination to safeguard their independence 
and the security of the hemisphere, as those 
which we ourselves possess; or if in those re- 
publics more nearly adjacent to the Panama 
Canal there still burned a flaming hostility 
toward our Government because of acts of 
unjustifiable and unjustified intervention 
and of military occupation; or if the great 
republics to the south were still deeply sus- 
picious of our ultimate aims and outraged 
because of our unwillingness to concede their 
sovereign equality. 

But if we look back a short decade ago 
the picture I have just drawn will indicate 
the situation as it then existed. 

In this new gigantic war, were we con- 
fronted by conditions within the hemisphere 
as they then obtained; we would today be 
indeed gravely in danger. 

But fortunately, and we can never afford 
to forget it, there lives today throughout the 
length and breadth of the hemisphere a real- 
ization of community of interest, a recogni- 
tion of American interdependence, which will 
prove to be the salvation of the New World, 
and which renders full assurance that the 
liberties and the independence of the free 
peoples of the Americas will be maintained 
against all hazards and against all odds. 

The bedrock upon which this new epoch of 
inter-American understanding is founded is 
the recognition in fact, as well as in word, 











that every one of the 21 American repub- 
lics is the sovereign equal of the others. 
That implies that interference by any one 
of them in the internal affairs of the others 
is inconceivable. Destroy or change that 
foundation and the inter-American federa- 
tion which now exists will crash into ruins. 

During recent months a strangely para- 
doxical situation has been increasingly fre- 
quently brought to my attention. Certain 
individuals and groups in the United States, 
who allege that they are representative of 
extreme liberal thought, have been publicly 
complaining that the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in its dealings dur- 
ing these latter years with the other Amer- 
ican republics should have been a policy of 
open condemnation of existing governments 
in the other American nations, of a refusal 
of all forms of cooperation with those gov- 
ernments, and of open support of in- 
dividuals or groups in those countries 
who happen to hold political views or 
beliefs which these critics regard as desirable. 
One of these gentleman, a professor, in fact, 
in a book which he has recently published, 
has even gone so far as to maintain in the 
most portentous manner that this Govern- 
ment has been gravely derelict because it has 
not pursued in the Western Hemisphere what 
he terms a policy of “revolutionary democ- 
racy.” 

It is clear that what is here proposed is 
that the Government of the United States, by 
pressure, by bribery, by corruption, presum- 
ably even by open intervention, should have 
assisted in the overthrow of the established 
governments of the other American repub- 
lics in every case where they did not meet 
the requirements of this group of alleged 
liberals, so that they might be replaced with 
hand-picked governments of a different color. 
And I have no doubt that this group of al- 
leged liberals would have been glad to do the 
picking for our Government. 

The paradox lies in the fact that some of 
these persons are the very same individuals 
who only a generation ago were leading the 
fight with courage and with determination 
and with ultimate success to obtain from the 
Government of the United States the pur- 
suit of a policy of nonintervention. 

I wonder if this group of alleged liberals to 
whom I refer has ever realized that what 
they are now proposing is the pursuit by their 
Government of a policy which is identical 
with that which has been pursued during the 
past 5 years by Hitler. 

What they are demanding in fact is the 
exercise by the United States of its power, and 
of its influence in order to create puppet 
governments in the sovereign nations of the 
Western Hemisphere because of the belief by 
these people that these puppet governments 
would be more responsive to the political 
theories which they themselves hold. 

But whether these misguided citizens of 
ours realize this truth or not, of one thing 
I am everlastingly sure, and that is that if the 
Government of the United States ever again 
undertakes within the New World a policy 
which constitutes interference, direct or in- 
direct, in the domestic political concerns of 
our neighbors, the day when that policy is 
undertaken marks the end of all friendship 
and understanding between the American 
peoples. 

It would signalize the termination of the 
new epoch which commenced at Rio de Ja- 
neiro. It would mark the collapse of the 
finest and most practical form of interna- 
tional cooperation—the system of the West- 
ern Hemisphere—which in my judgment 
modern civilization has yet produced. 

As between the two forces battling in this 
world upheaval which is now in process and 
of which the gravity is increasing day by day, 
there is no longer any neutrality known to 
our New World. 

There is'‘no government in the Americas 
which is neutral in its acts or in its policies. 


There are no peoples of the Americas who are 
neutral in thought or in sympathy. 

The Americas have unanimously cast their 
lot on the side of those who are fighting to 
save mankind from having to endure the 
darkness which would engulf it were Hitler- 
ism to triumph. 

All through the world, in every continent, 
in every quarter of the globe, men and women 
are laying down their lives in order to save 
the independence of their nations. To them 
the greatest sacrifice is not too great if by 
the making of it they can insure that their 
children and their fellows can be free—free 
to worship God, free to think and to speak, 
and free to live out their lives in safety and 
in peace. 

Thirty-seven governments, and thirty-seven 
peoples today, in one form or another, have 
taken their stand in opposition to the Axis 
Powers, and in detestation of the cruel barba- 
rism which these evil forces represent. 

They are joined in a common cause. Dif- 
fering as they do in race, in color, in creed, 
in language, and in form of government, they 
are yet as one in their prayer for the victory 
of the principles of Christian civilization. 

For they realize that without a complete and 
crushing and permanent defeat of Hitlerism, 
not one nation, not one government, not one 
individual can have any hope for the future. 

Every foot of ground that the gallant Soviet 
Armies regain from Hitler’s troops constitutes 
a gain for us all. Every defeat inflicted upon 
the assassins of Japan by the brave forces of 
China is a blow at the tyranny which we are 
all determined must be defeated. Every set- 
back suffered by Hitler’s satellites at the 
hands of the United Nations is that much 
new advantage to the cause which the peoples 
of these 37 nations uphold. 

Prejudices and antagonisms between us— 
stale but festering grievances of the past— 
wherever they still exist among these com- 
panions in this new crusade, must go by the 
board. There is no place any longer for any 
factor which hinders our common effort. 

There is only one issue today—it is to win 
the war. 

Upon us, the people of the United States, 
are fixed the eyes of millions upon millions 
who have for long past been suffering the 
burden and heat of the battle. For many 
weary months they have been waging our 
fight for us. They now look to us to make 
good the faith they have in us. We cannot 
fail. 

But we must immediately become fully con- 
scious of our responsibility. We must at once 
attain the full measure of that achievement 
which is imperative to gain the victory. 

We shall not fail. 

We shall not fail because the end for which 
we strive, and which we seek, is that goal 
which to all the Americas—from Tierra del 
Fuego to Hudson’s Bay—implies the one su- 
preme value in life—liberty. 





Financial Problem in the War Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 23 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. John W. Hanes at the Town 
Hall Meeting of the Air on Thursday, 
February 12, which was broadcast to the 
Nation. Mr. Hanes was formerly Under 
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Secretary of the Treasury and is one of 
the best informed men in America today 
on all questions relating to our fiscal 
economy. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


In order to gain a better understanding of 
our financial problem in this war crisis I 
think it necessary to answer a few funda- 
mental questions: 

(1) How much money are we going to 
spend for all purposes during the coming 
year? 

(2) How much money will the present tax 
law bring us without any change in the law? 

(3) How much more should we raise by 
taxation than we are now raising? 

In answer to question (1), “How much 
money are we going to spend?” President 
Roosevelt has estimated that the total ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government will 
reach $59,000,000,000 during the coming year. 
That this staggering sum represents the ut- 
most capacity for expenditures during the 
period I do not doubt. However, in order 
to spend that amount our war production 
must be increased from the present monthly 
rate of $2,000,000,000 to a monthly rate of 
more than $4,000,000,000. 

In answer to question (2), it is estimated 
that the present tax law will produce about 
$18,000,000,000 including the social-security 
taxes. The significant aspect of this vast 
sum can be appreciated better when we com- 
pare it to the expenditures and revenue in 
the first World War. 

The largest expenditure at that time was 
during the year 1918. when $%18,000,000,000 
was spent. Under the leadership of President 
Wilson the Congress then leviec taxes for 
war purposes of approximately $6,000,000,000, 
which was one-third of the total annual ex- 
penditures, leaving two-thirds to be borrowed. 

The Government can collect in loans and 
taxes an amount equal to what it spends. 
But if we attempt to take in loans and taxes 
an amount greatly in excess of that, the effect 
will be deflationary on the national economy, 
and therefore harmful to our war effort. 

Now, I do not think at this time that any 
of us have the right or the desire to complain 
about high taxes. No matter what this war 
is going to cost, we have got to pay for it one 
way or another. But I do think it is reason- 
able to suggest that we all understand the 
problem, and make every effort to collect the 
taxes in such a manner that we will not de- 
stroy the continuous flow of money into the 
United States Treasury. 

If price policies, wage policies, and tax 
policies are such as to eliminate income, they 
will also eliminate Treasury revenue, no mat- 
ter how great the expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment. 

With that background, we are ready to look 
for possible sources of increased revenue. 

There are presently only five sources of 
revenue to the Federal Government: 

. Personal income tax. 
. Corporate income tax. 
. Estate and gift taxes. 
. Customs duties. 

. Excise or sales taxes. 

It is a safe bet that the Treasury will rec- 
ommend that at least 80 percent of the new 
revenue be collected from personal and cor- 
porate income taxes, plus a small amount, 
perhaps $200,000,000, from the estate and gift 
taxes. The rest is to come from extension of 
the excise or sales tax, and by closing the 
so-called loopholes in our tax system. 

Mr. Morgenthau suggested, in a speech in 
Cleveland a short while ago, several existing 
loopholes. One of the more important unes 
to tax income from State and municipal 
bonds of future issue and also from those 
now outstanding. When I was Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, I advocated the pas- 
sage of legislation taxing income from all 
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advocate the taxation of income on bonds now 
outstanding. (For the simple reason that 
there is involved in that problem the ques- 
tion of the sanctity of contracts, business 
integrity, and morality.) 

In addition, the Secretary of the Treasury 
suggested joint income-tax returns for hus- 
band and wife. I am opposed to this sugges- 
tion for it takes from our women their in- 
herent right of owning property, and enjoy- 
ing income therefrom, without mingling their 
assets with those of their husbands, in a joint 
income-tax return. 

Because of the fact that the Federal tax 
burden on our citizens has been increased 
since 1938 from $6,000,000,000 to $18,000,000,- 
000 in the present year, and because those 
same taxpayers are called upon to pay the 
enormous cost of local and State government, 
amounting to roughly $9,000,000,000 per year, 
we should proceed most cautiously in laying 
down a formula for financing the war. 

I believe the American people will be will- 
ing to make the sacrifice necessary to pay 
for one-third of the total cost of Government 
as we go along year by year. Going back 
again to President Roosevelt’s estimate of 
$59,000,000,000, this would mean a minimum 
of $20,000,000,000 per annum in taxes, plus 
approximately $2,000,000,000 in social-security 
taxes. 

Concretely, then, my suggestion is that the 
present tax law be so amended that it will 
produce in additional revenue an amount 
equal to one-third of our annual expendi- 
tures, and that the law be amended as often 
as necessary to maintain that ratio. 

Now, if you will concede for a moment that 
we should settle upon a formula of paying as 
we go for one-third of the cost of govern- 
ment, then something should be said of the 
underlying philosophy of taxation and the 
method of collecting this enormous revenue. 

1. Our first objective should be to collect 
the maximum amount of revenue with the 
least possible distortion to the economy. 

2. The load should be spread as broadly and 
as equitably as possible, bearing in mind al- 
ways the principle of ability to pay 

3. Adequate provision should be made for 
the amortization of corporate debt; otherwise 
the credit structure of our business system 
will break down. This is especially true of 
the small corporation dependent upon bank 
borrowing for current working-capital pur- 
poses. 

4. This revenue act should ke written for 
fiscal purposes only. 

My thought is that about three-fourths of 
the new revenue be collected from present 
sources, and about one-fourth be collected 
from retail sales taxes levied on the broadest 
possible base at the lowest possible rate. 
This formula would result in the following 
increases: 


From personal-income taxes. $1, 300,000, 000 


From corporate-income taxes. 1, 500, 000, 000 
From estate and gift taxes_. 200, 000, 000 
From retail sales taxes..... 1_ 000, 000, 000 

a 4, 000, 000, 000 


A great philosopher once said “economy is 
a source of great revenue.” I remind you 
that your Government is spending $7,000,- 
000,000 annually for ordinary Government 
expenses, in addition to the war effort. Sen- 
ator Byrp is chairman of a joint committee 
of Congress endeavoring to bring about a 
reduction of from $1,000,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000 out of the $7,000,000,000 of nonde- 
fense expenditures. I hope he will be suc- 
cessful 

Before I close I should like to make one 
concrete suggestion for study and consider- 
ation. 

There are about 530,000 corporations which, 
it is estimated, will report net income, be- 
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bonds issued in the future, but I cculd never. 


fore Federal income taxes, of $13,000,000,000 
for 1941. The Treasury will collect on this 
income about $5,700,000,000, or roughly 44 


percent, 

To get this 44 percent, when many corpo- 
rations are paying only 31 percent, means 
that others must pay as much as 70 percent 
of their income in taxes. It would seem a 
great deal fairer if all corporations with net 
income of over $25,000 were treated alike, 
since it is true that nearly all are making 
more income because of the enormous ex- 
penditures due to the war. 

Every man in business knows that there 
are sO many complications in the present 

te tax law that it is almost impos- 
sible to foretell what his taxes may be. So 
why not remove all present corporate taxes 
and substitute therefor one flat tax, plus an 
excess war profits tax sufficiently high to 
bring the total revenue from corporations to 
the desired level as outlined above? 

From time to time, it has been suggested 
that corporate income tax should be progres- 
sively graduated according to size. This is 
the most unsound approach that could be 
devised. The size of the income, or of the 
corporation, should have nothing to du with 
the rate of collection of taxes. 

I realize that any view about taxation in 
this period is of necessity revolutionary. 
However, I feel that the time has arrived 
when the Congress should lay down a safe 
and sane formula for the collection of a 
proper portion of our war expenditures, how- 
ever great they may be. 

We remember that we owe the duty to make 
every sacrifice for the men under arms. Yes, 
we must go further. We must preserve this 
country, so that it will be worthy of their 
sacrifices; which will welcome them home 
with the knowledge that they have not offered 
their lives in vain. 

There recently came from a great Senator 
from Georgia, WALTER F. GrorcE, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, a proverb of 
financial wisdom. In speaking of the new 
tax bill, Senator Grorce stated that in plan- 
ning for future taxation, we should always 
remember that “you can confiscate only once, 
but you can tax perpetually, provided you 
preserve free enterprise.” 

My proposal tonight is humbly predicated 
upon the essential soundness and good horse 
sense of the philosophy of Senator GrEorcE. 





Decoration of Men in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 23 (legislative day of 
F. ‘day, February 13), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief statement made re- 
cently by Angelo Scott, editor of the Iola 
Register, a leading Kansas daily news- 
paper, in which he offers an interesting 
suggestion about a roll of honor to be 
published in the newspapers of the coun- 
try setting forth the facts which entitle 
men in the armed forces to receive mili- 
tary decorations or medals of honor. I 
think it is a suggestion well worth serious 
consideration. 


There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foliows: 

Fesrvary 18, 1942. 

The February 16 issue of Life magazine 
carries a roll of honor, which consists of 
pictures of 18 American soldiers and, op- 
posite each picture, a brief account of the 
act of heroism which entitled each one to 
receive a military decoration or medal of 
honor. No one could possibly read these 
stories and citations without being utterly 
ashamed of his own contribution to the war 
effort, microscopic compared to what these 
men have done, and correspondingly inspired 
to do better in the future, to bear his per- 
sonal sacrifices without complaint and to 
volunteer willingly for any war service that 
may be required of him. 

The final purpose of all Government pub- 
licity and propaganda these days must be 
exactly this—to inspire among the people a 
patriotic fervor which will automatically mar- 
shal their unselfish devotion to every pa- 
triotic cause. The Government is missing a 
bet by not making full use of the examples 
of our war heroes as an inspiration to the rest 
of the citizenry. 

My suggestion is that the appropriate Gov- 
ernment office make it a point of routine 
from here on to mail to every newspaper in 
the United States a mat of each new soldier 
who is decorated for heroism along with a 
brief story of what he did to earn the award. 
Let each newspaper carry its own roll of 
honor from day to day, reminding its read- 
ers incessantly of the triviality of their own 
sacrifices compared to the supreme sacrifice 
of those in our armed forces. 

This is one type of publicity that 1 think 
every newspaper in the country would be 
delighted to carry—in contrast, I must say, 
to bushel baskets full of inferior Government 
publicity now cluttering the mails. Nothing 
could be better news than the individual 
story of individual American heroes in ac- 
tion. Nor could anything be better indirect 
propaganda, a more effective inspiration to 
the people. I hope you will be able to do 
something about it. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANGELO Scott. 





Preparedness for War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 23 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Append:x of the Recorp editorials 
from two newspapers published in the 
State of Nebraska, one from the Evening 
World Herald, a daily newspaper cf 
Omaha, presenting the attitude of those 
living in cities, and one from the Tele- 
graph News, of Sidney, 400 miles west, 
giving the views of the farming popula- 
tion. It is my opinion that the contents 
of these editorials will be of interest to the 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 











[From the Omaha (Nebr.) ey World- 
Herald of February 9, 
THESE, CUR DEFENDERS 

We don’t know whether Movie Actor Melvyn 
Douglas is a “parlor pink” as charged by Cali- 
fornia’s Congressman HINsHAW. 

We don’t know whether Joe Lash is an ex- 
fellow traveler, as charged by the Dies com- 
mittee. 

We. don’t know anything at all about the 
abilities, habits, or inclinations of Washing- 
ton’s new premiere danseuse, Mayris Chaney. 

But it seems quite clear to the average be- 
holder that the appointment of this trio to 
plush-lined jobs in the Office of Civilian De- 
fense represents one of the most severe out- 
breaks of boondoggling since the Govern- 
ment’s scientists stopped playing with moon- 
beams in Passamaquoddy Bay. 

The question at issue is not whether these 
are nice people. It is whether hiring dancers, 
actors, and young intellectuals into the Gov- 
ernment service will hasten the arrival of our 
Army in Tokyo. Many people, including 
Members of Congress, presume to doubt it. 

This is not a new conflict. It has been 
going on since the first days of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first administration. On the one side are the 
wishful daydreamers and amiable do-gooders 
who atrived in Washington with every cara- 
van in 1933. On the other side are practical 
men of deeds who see the world, not as they 
wish it were, but as they know it to be. 

The history of the past decade might be 
written in terms of that struggle. 

We shall not undertake to do so here. It 
should be sufficient to point out that the 
time for such internal differences passed on 
the morning of December 7, 1941. However 
much fun it may have been, up to that mo- 
ment, to tinker with the laws and customs 
of the people and to play at sociological re- 
form, the time for such diversions ended 
when the Arizona went down. From that 
time forward it became the duty—and privi- 
lege—of every American to join in the great 
crusade to make his country strong. Not 
merely strong in theory but strong in mili- 
tary fact. 

President Roosevelt has given evidence that 
he personally understands the cold and brutal 
truth of America’s present position. His ap- 
pointment of Donald M. Nelson as Chief of 
war production was an admission that the 
Nation now must turn to practical men. In- 
cidentally, the progress made in a short time 
under Nelson’s direction has been gratifying 
to all, 

But with respect to the Office of Civilian 
Defense a different. story must be told. 

There the impression seems to preyail that 
this war with the Axis Powers is just a vaude- 
ville skit, which will be concluded in due time 
with an animal-taming act and a blond ac- 
tress crooning “Of Thee I Sing, Baby.” 

A few days ago, after making his famed 
report on Pearl Harbor, Justice Roberts of the 
Supreme Court said: 

“I can’t understand the smugness of the 
average American. I can’t understand his 
cocksureness and complacency.” 

Mr. Justice Roberts can find a large share 
of the explanation without ever lifting his 
eyes from Washington. 

If one needs any further proof of the men- 
tality which prevails in the perfumed pre- 
cincts of the Office of Civilian Defense, it is 
provided by the original announcement of the 
hiring of Mr. Melvyn Douglas as head of the 
“art council” at a salary of $8,000 per year. 

Said the announcement: 

“Mr. Douglas will not be able to spend all 
his time in Washington. He is committed 
to a motion picture.” 

Hollywood first; national defense second. 
That appears to be the attitude revealed. 

We can think of only one remedy: The 
entire Office of Civilian Defense bureaucracy, 
and other “boondogglers,” wherever found, 
should be blasted out of office—Now. 
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[From the Telegraph-News, Sydney, Nebr.] 
WE, THE PEOPLE, ARE READY 

We would like to speak for the plain, un- 
assuming, uncomplaining American people, 
who have been accused of being “apathetic, 
complacent, and entirely unaware of the great 
dangers which face them.” 

We cannot speak for all of the people of 
these United States, but we feel we can rep- 
resent a fair cross-section composed of those 
who live in our own territory. 

These people, we find, are not apathetic 
nor complacent; neither are they unaware 
that they and their democracy are facing 
grave threats. We would like to illustrate 
this: 

After Pearl Harbor the people of Cheyenne 
County were quick to respond and react to 
every suggestion made in the interests of 
national defense and international emergency. 

The Red Cross was the first to make de- 
mands, and the people responded with a 
voluntary contribution far beyond the quota. 
This, mind you, in spite of rapidly mounting 
living costs and the general uncertainty of 
financial conditions ahead. 

The echo of Pearl Harbor’s bombs had 
scarcely died when Cheyenne County’s leaders 
in all branches of endeavor were charting a 
civilian work program designed to tie in per- 
fectly with every demand made by civil or 
military authorities. 

A civilian defense organization has been 
set up, with committees and subcommittees 
appointed to see that every detail is dis- 
charged. 

Under civilian defense, a disaster relief or- 
ganization is functioning in the Red Cross, 
with committee heads already thoroughly 
instructed and schooled in what to do and 
how to do it in case a civilian or military 
disaster occurs. 

The country has a special committee for 
promoting sales of Defense bonds and stamps 
but a check at the banks and postoffices 
would indicate that the people of Cheyenne 
County don’t need to be told to buy bonds 
and stamps. They have done it, and are 
doing it, at the rate of many thousands of 
dollars a month. 

The Red Cross workroom, where clothing 
and supplies are manufactured, is a beehive 
of activity, with volunteers already pitching 
in to make the world conscious of the fact 
that Americans, above all, are humanitarians. 

Our business houses most seriously affected 
by rationings and shortages are carrying on 
admirably, willingly experiencing extreme 
hardship because it is in the interests of na- 
tional defense and security. 

Scores of our salaried people have ear- 
marked portions of their regular wages to 
purchase stamps and bonds; many more are 
buying bonds and stamps for their children 
even beyond their financial means. 

We have close to 90 persons in Sidney alone 
taking first-aid instructions so they might 
be of service if war comes so very close to 
home. On the basis of Sidney’s population, 
that is 1 out of every 34 persons in the city. 
We wonder if that isn’t representative of a 
spirit which is neither apathetic nor com- 
placent. 

This war is making a lot of difference in 
the organized lives of our people. It is tak- 
ing the cream of our young men away from 
home. It has created a labor shortage which 
will grow more acute as spring farm work 
begins. 

We are walking more and talking less; we 
have heard not a single complaint about the 
rationing of tires and sugar and the antic- 
ipated shortage and scarcities of other things 
we have come to regard as necessities. 

Ten thousand people in Cheyenne County 
advanced their clocks an hour on February 9, 
and we heard no complaints, although many 
of us are silently wondering what the hell 
it is all about. 
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We have carefully listened to the street- 
corner gossip, which in a small town repre- 
sents the tenor of public opinion. Not once 
have we heard an exprescion of despair; 
neither have we heard any evidence of over- 
confidence. 

We have talked with men from 20 to 60, 
and they say they are ready to take an active 
part in the defense of this country if and 
when such steps become necessary. We have 
close to a hundred men classified, examined, 
and ready to report to the Army from this 
county, and we have heard cnly One out of 
that hundred indicate that he actually does 
not want to go and fight for his country. 

We know mothers and fathers in this 
county whose hearts have been torn from 
them by the first early casualties of this 
war, yet they are not bitter Instead they 
are determined that the cause for which 
their boys died must now, more than ever, 
be achieved. 

Apathetic and complacent? If the Amer- 
ican people don’t know what they’re up 
against, then we’ve lost our ability to judge 
human nature. 

We think the big trouble with America’s 
war effort to date lies, not with the people, 
but with the men and women who have been 
chosen to lead us in these days of crisis. 

“Boondoggling” and political barrel rolling; 
military inefficiency; mistakes in judgmen: 
and action; lack of centralized control and 
responsibility—those are the things which 
have been responsible for our feeble showing 
to date. 

Are the people responsible for them? Only 
to the extent of electing the officials who 
made them possible. 

Actually it was not until the people be- 
came aware of them through the medium of 
a semifree press that something was done to 
correct the situation. 

The antics of the Office of Civilian Defense 
got short and bitter justice when they be- 
came public knowledge. 

The Congress pension—a homeless thing 
which apparently had no father or mother, 
no guardian, no sponsors, but, like Topsy, 
just growed—got “the works” when the 
people found out that our representatives 
were more concerned about themselves than 
the welfare of our soldier boys. 

If there has been apathy and complacency 
and inexcusable inefficiency, it has been in 
Washington, D. C., where a confused Govern- 
ment is going through the labor pains which 
precede the birth of a great military machine 
and an unquenchable national spirit. 

The people haven’t fallen down on the job. 
Almost everything they have done has been 
accomplished on a voluntary basis. 

We're growing somewhat weary of hearing 
the professional politicians and bureaucratic 
job holders tell us that we, the people, are 
not aware of our great dangers. 

So far no one in high iuthority has told us 
specifically what to do, how to do it, and when 
to ge- it done. 

We have accomplished a mass organization 
of ourselves—an organization which un- 
doubtedly will require some revision, but is a 
noteworthy accomplishment, nevertheless 

We have grasped the war spirit, subdued 
the hysteria, and formed the civilian battle 
line for a struggle which may last 1, 2, or 10 
years. 

We aren’t scared. We aren’t lazy. We 
aren’t confused. 

We're just waiting, somewhat impatiently, 
for our Government to tell us what to do. 

And we're getting damn tired of hearing a 
lot of die-hard jobholders expound on our 
inability to face the music. 

We're already facing it and we’re ready to 
start writing some music of our own. 

And you can be right sure that there'll be 
no retreat, once we are given the signal to 
advance. 
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We Should Ca!l a Halt to Conscription of 
Young Men Needed on the Farms of 
the United States 





REMARKS 
HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
getting complaints from all sections of 
my State that the draft is fast taking so 
many boys from our farms that produc- 
tion of food is endangered. Under the 
conscription law, a wide latitude is left 
to the judgment of local boards, but with 
actual war in progress and with losses of 
the Allies growing larger and larg-r each 
day, local boards do not give the matter 
of farm labor enovgh consideration. 

There is no farm labor that can be 
hired today and if all available boys are 
inducted into the service from the farms, 
the gross error of this action will be reg- 
istered in idle land, idle machinery, and 
idle equipment. 

Every day I receive pleas from farmers 
whose sons are being inducted into the 
Army when they are needed on the farm. 
A typical letter comes from Joe Shannon, 
a farmer living near Epping, N. Dak. He 
writes: 

I have always, up until now, been able to 
get satisfactory farm help, but now it’s dif- 
ferent. I have asked the local board for de- 
ferment for [my son] James until I get the 
crop seeded, say June or July ist, but this 
they refuse to grant. I have got a 2,000-acre 
farm unit, approximately 850 acres of which 
is farm land, and I can’t possibly run this 
place without experienced farm help. I will 
be 60 years old November 10 I got a hernia 
on my right side, also a stomach rupture on 
the incision from a gallstone operation. 
* * * My doctor advised me never to run 
a tractor as I can’t stand the vibration. I 
keep a bunch of stock. I got 60 head of 
cattle, 12 head of horses, and I keep 8 brood 
sows. We are asked to produce more, and 
how can we do it if we are deprived of our 
dependable farm help. I fully realize that 
our country is at war, but think it is just as 
essential to have biscuits as bullets. 


Sam Frank, another North Dakota 
farmer, writes as follows: 


Something must be done to protect the 
agriculture States. I have two sons. The 
younger one is in the draft. * * * In- 
dustry will not win this war alone. Taking 
the best skilled farm labor out of the country 
is just as if you take the best skilled labor 
out of an ammunition factory.. Some day 
we'll have a shortage of food. On feed we 
have it already. * * * Our farm is 1,120 
acres in size You must realize it is big 
enough for 4 men to farm. There’s also 100 
head of cattle. You can’t hire anybody dur- 
ing this time because everyone is afraid that if 
he hires out he'll have to go to war. I myself 
am 68 years old, and have been in very poor 
health for the last 6 years. My nervous sys- 
tem is broken down. Ican’tworkatall I've 
had four blocd transfusions. * * * [Now] 
everything seems to be going haywire. 
* * * [But] I will do everything in my 
power to win this war, because this is our 
and our children’s home. * * * A reply 
to this letter would be very much appre- 
ciated. 


Mr. Speaker, I have recently received 
the following telegram from prominent 
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farmers of North Dakota operating farms 
in the Red River Valley, the breadbasket 
of the world: 


Burrao, N. Dak., February 19, 1942, 
Hon. UsHer L. BURDICK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

A group of farmers just had a meeting with 
reference to the farm labor situation. If the 
men on farms are to be called in on this 
draft immediately it will be necessary for us 
to curtail our crop raising. This same thing 
is occurring over the State. If farm labor is 
deferred until after seeding it will be an en- 
tirely different situation or else get a reduc- 
tion in the State quota. There must be im- 
mediate action on this because of the recent 
Registration Act. We wish you would please 
wire an immediate answer. 


Signed by D. J. Spraul and 41 others. 

Mr, Hershey, director of the Selective 
Service, has made this announcement to 
local draft boards: 

In order to insure the maintenance of es- 
sential agricultural activities, local boards 
will be asked to give full importance to the 
consideration of claims for deferment of men 
engaged in agriculture, including a thor- 
ough analysis of the status of each man with 
respect to his agricultural employment and 
should be based upon full information re- 
garding those agricultural products which are 
essential. 


Even with this mild admonition to local 
draft boards, there is nothing in it which 
will determine the final action of any 
board. ‘This Congress should make a 
positive stand on this matter and write 
an amendment into the law itself that 


“when the taking of farm boys will jeop-. 


ardize the production of food that they 
shall be deferred as a matter of right in- 
dependent of the caprice of any local 
board.” 

I am giving Congress this warning now. 
Anyone who is at all familiar with history 
knows that food is the essential element 
in all defense. Do not put this matter off 
until the farm lands lie idle. Remember 
we not only have to supply our Army and 
our own people but we have adopted the 
policy of feeding all our friends in this 
war, including their armies. It is abso- 
lutely essential, therefore, that we keep 
these food factories—the farms—uuder 
full operation. 





Prices of Farm Products 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, February 23 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a very well-writ- 
ten editorial appearing in the Lamar 
(Colo.) News about the late lamented 
O’Mahoney amendment to the Price 
Control Act. This editorial is from the 
pen of W. A. Macpherson. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





THE O’MAHONEY AMENDMENT 
I quote an extraordinary statement made 
by Secretary Wickard, who was made guar- 
on ot Se Seere interests by the price- 


“Parity income,” he said, “can be achieved 
by permitting sales of farm commodities at 
regular market prices and then giving the 
farmers a subsidy to bring his return to 


market prices 


‘the ownership of large quantites of grain.” 


That is, Secretary Wickard has decided t 
ideal he pelos ok fates Geka ee te 
so-called natural law of supply and demand. 
There is no such natural law To nature, in- 
justice is abhorrent. No such law is predi- 
cated of any other economic factor except 
agriculture. If such a law were enforced 
against labor, all that it has gained by 75 
years of desperate struggle would be lost and 
its wage scale would fall to the level of bare 
existence. If Ford were to allow such an irre- 
sponsible body as the board of trade to deter- 
mine the prices of his products, in 5 years 
Ford would be bankrupt and would be forced 
to apply to his county commissioners for a 
pension. 

The prices of farm products which Secre- 
tary Wickard will manipulate through the 
medium of the boards of trade will always 
be less than the rapidly rising prices of in- 
dustrial goods and services. The prices of 
farm products will: vary daily. They must 
vary or the boards of trade can’t function. 

First. How is Wickard going to determine 
through a series of months all the losses 
the farmers wil] sustain by these varied 
prices? Second. How are the farmers go- 
ing to produce in abundance and pay for 
the costs of living and production with rap- 
idly rising prices against them? Third. Is 
Wickard sure that Congress will grant a 
subsidy large enough eventually to meet the 
parity prices he promises? 

There is a movement headed by Secretary 
Morgenthau, supported by many industrial 
Senators and Congressmen, to reduce or 
entirely do away with all appropriations not 
for national defense. If the subsidy Wickard 
suggests is not appropriated, the farmers 
will be left holding an empty bag. 

The amendment proposed by Senator 
O’MaHONEY was accepted by the Senate. 
This amendment would have tied the prices 
of farm products to the wages of industry 
and labor. As the costs of commodities the 
farmers buy were forced up, automatically 
the prices of farm products would rise pro- 
portionately. This would have given the 
farmers an equitable chance for an equitable 
wage scale. Unfortunately, the O’Mahoney 
amendment was lost in conference. 





Trafic in Narcotics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a report to the Secretary 
of the Treasury by Hon. Harry J. 
Anslinger, United States Commissioner 











of Narcotics, on traffic in narcotics, with 
particular reference to the relation of the 
Japanese to it and an editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Mr. Anslinger is an international au- 
thority on narcotics and in his position 
as Commissioner of Narcotics and as a 
delegate to numerous international con- 
ferences has rendered o serv- 
ice to the American people in this highly 
important field. 

SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 'S STATEMENT 

Japan’s war on western civilization started 
10 years ago, an offensive in which the weapons 
were narcotic drugs, Secretary Morgenthau 
said today. 

The Secretary made the assertion in dis- 
closing the details of the battle conducted by 
the coordinated law-enforcement agencies of 
the Treasury Department against what he said 
was an illicit opium traffic engaged in by 
Japan as an instrument of national policy for 
a decade before Pearl Harbor. 

Commissioner of Narcotics Harry J. An- 
slinger reported to the Secretary that he had 
abundant proof that Japan had defied inter- 
national commitments by promoting the 
opium trade. As head of the Treasury’s Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, Mr. Anslinger has been in 
constant touch with both legal and illicit 
trade in narcotics, and for many years col- 
laborated closely with the late Stuart J. 
Fuller, the American representative of the 
League of Nations Opium Advisory Commit- 
tee, in international discussions. 

The narcotics chief told Secretary Morgen- 
thau that Japanese officials had had three 
obvious objectives in their traffic: To gain 
revenue, to corrupt western nations, and to 
weaken and enslave the peoples of lands 
already invaded or marked for invasion by 
Japan. 

Under the Secretary’s policy of coordinating 
the work of Treasury law-enforcement agen- 
cies, the Bureau of Narcotics has had the 
active help of the Coast Guard, the Bureau 
of Customs, the Secret Service, and the inves- 
tigative units of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue in fighting the Japanese opium offensive. 

MR. ANSLINGER’S REPORT 

“Wherever the Japanese Army goes the drug 
traffic follows. In every territory conquered 
by the Japanese a large part of the people 
become enslaved with drugs,” Commissioner 
Anslinger reported, continuing: 

“We in the Treasury Department have been 
in a war against Japanese narcotics policy 
and practices for more than 10 years. Many 
shipments from narcotic factories licensed by 
the Japanese Government have been smug- 
gled into the United States. For instance, 
year after year, from 1920 to 1935, large quan- 
tities of the Fujitsuri brand of cocaine il- 
licitly entered the United States, Canada, 
China, and India. In reply to our demands 
that the traffic be suppressed we got only 
bland expressions and futile answers. 

“Japanese penalties (an open scandal) 
were 2 months’ imprisonment, usually sus- 
pended, and a 100-yen fine for an offense 
which in this country would carry 5 to 10 
years’ imprisonment, or capital punishment 
in China. One shipment seized in Seattle 
from four Japanese totaled a million shots of 
morphine. It came from a Government- 
licensed factory, the Japanese pharmaceutical 
establishment at Osaka. We also seized a 
large shipment of morphine concealed in soy- 
beans which arrived in the United States on 
the same ship with Prince Chichibu, the 
Emperor’s brother. 

“We have experienced Pearl Harbors many 
times in the past in the nature of dangerous 
drugs from Japan which were meant to poison 
the blood of the American people. The Treas- 
ury Department’s Coast Guard for years has 
trailed Japanese vessels into and out of Hono- 
lulu and Pacific coast ports to prevent dope 
cargoes from being thrown over the sides of 
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vessels to smugglers. In order to combat this 
illicit traffic further, we enacted a law in 1935 
imposing heavy fines on the master or owner 
of any vessel visiting our ports on which un- 
manifested heroin, morphine, or cocaine is 
found. After the imposition of several large 
fines, the Japanese steamship companies. 
themselves took measuies in 1936 to prevent 
the smuggling of narcotics on their vessels. 
In these ways and in spite of the indifference 
of the Japanese Government, the illicit traf- 
fic from Japan has been greatly reduced and 
the American people have been protected 
from its degenerating effects. 

“When we took over the Philippine Islands 
we prohibited the sale of smoking opium to 
the people by the Government. The Jap- 
anese now have their eyes on this large po- 
tential revenue, and if they should conquer 
those islands, they would immediately re- 
establish a system of sale of opium to the 
Filipinos. They are master technicians at 
poisoning with drugs. 

“We attacked the Japanese opium policy 
year after year in the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee at Geneva and were always joined by 
our Canadian, Chinese, and Egyptian col- 
leagues, who had evidence to corroborate our 
allegations. We charged that the Japanese 
Army in China had been deliberately encour- 
aging and spreading the illicit use of narcotics 
among the Chinese, with the inevitable result 
that, in the words of a resolution of the 
Opium Advisory Committee, ‘the situation in 
those regions (in China) which are under 
Japanese influences has deteriorated to an 
alarming extent.’ 

“In all parts of Chinese territory under 
Japanese military occupation, conditions 
were getting steadily worse. In North 
China all legal control of the narcotic trade 
had ceased to exist since its invasion by the 
Japanese in August 1937. The proportions 
which the traffic had assumed could be 
gaged for example, by the shipments to 
the United States from the Japanese conces- 
sion in Tientsin. By one gang of traffickers 
alone, enough heroin was smuggied into the 
United States to supply 10,000 addicts for 
1 year. We very properly protested at the 
failure of the Japanese authorities to ob- 
serve the obligation to limit the manufac- 
ture and control the _ distribution of 
narcotics. 

“Morphine and heroin were also used by 
the Japanese Army as a means of destroy- 
ing the bodies and souls of the people in the 
areas which that army occupied. This is 
another form of chemical warfare against 
the Chinese people as deadly as that of the 
prohibited gases. It is not only a violation 
of the international opium conventions to 
which Japan is a party, but also a diaboli- 
cal method of killing off the Chinese popu- 
lation in the occupied areas by slow 
poisoning. 

“Japanese authorities derive revenue from 
it to cover part of the costs of their inva- 
sion. This method of systematic poisoning 
is adopted by Japan to weaken Chinese re- 
sistance and to find traitors among the Chi- 
nese, because drug addicts will do anything 
to obtain drugs, and are useless in the fight 
against the invader, in which courage and 
determination must make up for the inferi- 
ority of China’s armaments. 

“Lieutenant Commander Fletcher, in the 
House of Commons on December 22, 1938, 
gave a vivid description of the position when 
he stated, ‘Pestilence and war are historically 
associated with each other, but it has been 
left to the Japanese to find a way of making 
a@ pestilence pay for war.’ 

“Is it surprising that in such circum- 
stanves the ravages of drugs are decimating 
the Chinese people, to whom the Japanese 
military say they are bringing ‘order and 
peace’ and ‘the benefits of friendly collabo- 
ration’? 

“It is difficult to estimate the number of 
opium addicts in the occupied areas, but 
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there can be no question that in those areas, 
including Manchuria and Jehol, never at any 
time in their history has the situation been 
so revolting; never has the percentage of 
opium addicts and other drug addicts been 
so high as since they have been occupied by 
the Japanese troops It is equally beyond 
question that no such situation exists—or 
ever has existed—anywhere else in the world. 

“The Chinese people are not alone in suf- 
fering the consequences of the situation in 
the occupied areas. Japanese authorities in 
China are feeding the international traffic 
and crossing the seas to poison other coun- 
tries as well. 

“In the Japanese-controlled areas of China 
so great was the increase in drug addiction 
during a year that enormous quantities of 
opium have been imported into China to 
satisfy that addiction. The movements of 
opium and heroin into the Japanese-con- 
trolled areas have been made with as much 
secrecy as possible. 

“Japanese concessions in China, especially 
that of Tientsin, and also the Hankow con- 
cession before its evacuation by the Japa- 
nese authorities, constitute or constituted 
centers of illicit traffic; Manchuria and Jehol 
were transformed into narcotics arsenals; 
Japanese consulates, such as that at Cheng- 
chow in Honan, have acted as centers for the 
distribution of drugs; Japanese Army lorries 
have been used to transport narcotic drugs 
which have poisoned Chinese by the thou- 
sands almost all over China. 

“Huge quantities of opium arrived in North 
China and in Shanghai consigned to the 
Japanese Army and to Japanese firms. In 
addition, a large quantity (1,000 chests) of 
opium was reported as being held in Macao 
to the order of the Japanese Army and Japa- 
nese firms, intended eventually for sale in 
either South China or in Shanghai. 

“A lot of 428 chests from the Singapore 
Maru arrived in Tangku and was distributed 
under the control of a Japanese Army officer 
at Tientsin; 300 chests were sent to Shanghai, 
via Dairen, and were taken over by the Japa- 
nese Army. 

“Efforts were under way for some time to 
sell, under the control of a colonel of the 
Japanese Army who has been entrusted by 
that army with arrangements for the sale 
of opium in the Shanghai region, 460,000 
pounds of opium (12,000,000 shots of heroin) 
which was consigned in care of the Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha at Shanghai. 

“In addition to these activities by the 
Japanese Army, Japan itself and all Japanese 
possessions are havens for Japanese nationals 
engaged in the illicit drug traffic. 

“When the Japanese military forces of the 
regime now functioning in Manchuria and 
Jehol occupied northern Chahar, there im- 
mediately resulted a forced increase in the 
area sown to poppy and in opium produc- 
tion; and morphine factories were at once 
started in Chahar by Japanese. One factory 
at Kalgan was reported to have an output of 
50 kilograms of heroin daily, a sum 15 times 
the legitimate needs of the world. 

“Major General Kita, Japanese military 
attaché in Shanghai, speaking of the Inner 
Mongolian crisis, said, ‘Reports that these 
Mongols are too poor to buy tanks, armored 
cars, and munitions are untrue, for they have 
assets such as a vast opium harvest. We have 
been paid in kind.’ 

“The situation in Manchuria is terrifying. 
The condition in that area is now almost be- 
yond belief. This is the one region in the 
world where the governing authority not 
only makes no effort to prevent the abuse of 
narcotic drugs but actually profits by the 
rapid increase of narcotic addiction. The 
degradation of the population of governing 
through increasing use of opium and its 
derivatives has come to a pass where even 
Japanese newspapers published in that area 
have been moved to protest. 
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“Press reports have stated that, in 1985, in 
the principal cities of Manchuria, nearly 6,000 
persons died of narcotic addiction without any 
provision for their interment. An eyewitness 
who was in Mukden in October 1936 is quoted 
as saying: 

“‘Adjacent to a ragpickers’ market about 
a@ reeking open sewer are sOme 50 or more 
hovels inhabited by the lowest type of prosti- 
tutes who, in addition to their regular occu- 
pation, also opeuly dispense narcotics. The 
Setting was loathsome to a degree. Demon- 
strating with peculiar force the relation of 
cause to effect, there lay on an ash heap just 
behind the narcotic brothels seven naked 
corpses which had evidently been stripped of 
their rags by fellow addicts. It is generally 
stated that this is a daily sight, despite regu- 
lar removal of the bodies by the Red Swastika 
Society. There was offered no other explana- 
tion than that these dead met their end 
through narcotics poisoning.’ 

“During the last 2 years there have been 
in Harbin many Japanese addicts, especially 
among the soldiers and officers in the Japa- 
nese Army. During the very severe Harbin 
winters many addicts die in the street; their 
corpses are left for days in the streets, as 
nobody bothers to take them away; even the 
dogs sometimes will not eat them. 

“The Japanese concession in Tientsin has 
become the heroin center of China proper 
and of the world, and it is from here that not 
only the Chinese race but all other countries 
of the world are being weakened and de- 
bauched. We should not be far short of the 
mark if we said that 90 percent of all the 
illicit ‘white drugs’ of the world are of Japa- 
nese origin, manufactured in the Japanese 
concession of Tientsin, around Tientsin, in 
or around Dairen, or in other cities of Man- 
churia, Jehol, and occupied China, and this 
always by Japanese or under Japanese super- 
vision. Words would fail to describe the re- 
volting conditions in the dens of the Japa- 
nese concession.” 

Ccmmissioner Anslinger quoted the follow- 
ing text of a regulation appearing in a book- 
let which the Japanese military command 
distributes to Japanese soldiers: 

“Paragraph 15: The use of narcotics is un- 
worthy of a superior race like the Japanese. 
Only inferior races, races that are decadent, 
like the Chinese, Europeans, and the East 
Indians, are addicted to the use of narcotics. 
This is why they are destined to become our 
servants and eventually to disappear. 

“A Japanese soldier who is guilty of using 
narcotics becomes unworthy of wearing the 
uniform of the Imperial Japenese Army and 
of venerating our divine Emperor.” 

“This Japanese Army creed is a joke,” Mr. 
Anslinger continued. “One thousand hospi- 
tal beds at Nanking are filled with heroin- 
addicted soldiers of the Japanese Army I- 
licit drug trafficking acts like a boomerang, 
the purveyors of the drugs often becoming its 
victims. Many Japanese Army Officers in 
Manchuria have fallen victims to the drug 
habit. Where Japanese influence advances 
the drug traffic and drug addiction go with it. 

“These statements are supported by the 
minutes of the Opium Adyisory Committee 
for the years 1936 to 1940. Nearly all of the 
members of that committee, representing 27 
nations, were of the opinion that Japan's ag- 
gressive dope-spreading policy was just as 
definite an instrument of national policy as 
her military aggression.” 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of 

January 28, 1942] 
DOPE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF WAR 

The story made public by the Treasury 
Department Monday about the manner in 
which Japan has been using the drug traf- 
fic as one of its weapons against the nations 
that it seeks to weaken or conquer would be 
hard to believe were it not for the fact that 


it comes from a man who for years has been 
studying the drug traffic and its control, Mr. 
Harry J. Anslinger, United States Commis- 
sioner of Narcotics. Mr. Anslinger has at- 
tended most of the international confer- 
ences on the control of the drug traffic and 
has been in charge of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s machinery to control the dope 
trade in this country for the last 10 years. 
What he now says publicly has been known 
for years to persons familiar with this traf- 
fic 


“Wherever the Japanese Army goes,” Mr. 
Anslinger explains, “the drug traffic follows, 
In every territory conquered by the Japa- 
nese a large part of the people become en- 
slaved with drugs.” To bolster this as- 
tounding charge the commissioner recites 
instances reported 9 the Opium Advisory 
Committee of the League of Nations be- 
tween 1936 and 1940, based on Japan’s acts 
in Manchuria and China. He points out that 
at these gatherings the American delegation 
charged that the Japanese Army in China 
had been deliberately encouraging and 
spreading the illicit use of narcotics among 
the Chinese. “Morphine and heroin were 
also being used by the Japanese Army in 
the areas which that army occupied,” Mr. 
Anslinger added. “This is another form of 
chemical warfare against the Chinese people 
as deadly as that of the prohibited gases. It 
is not only a violation of the international 
opium convention to which Japan is a party, 
but also a diabolical method of killing off 
the Chinese population in the occupied areas 
by slow poisoning.” 

The record raises an unpleasant picture of 
the ruthlessness of the Japanese high com- 
mand. Mr. Anslinger states that nearly all 
the members of the Opium Advisory Com- 
mittee during the years 1936-40 were of the 
opinion that Japan’s aggressive dope-spread- 
ing policy was just as definite an instrument 
of national policy as her military aggression. 
This may explain why Japan so consistently 
failed to cooperate effectively with the other 
nations which were attempting to put an end 
to drug trade. In the last few years it has 
yielded substantial revenues to the Japa- 
nese—revenues in cash, yes; but at a cost in 
respect which the Japanese have not yet 
frankly faced. 
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Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following address of 
Hon. JosepH W. Martin, Jr., Republican 
leader of the House of Representatives 
and chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, at the Misscuri Lincoln Day 
banquet at Kansas City, Mo., on Febru- 
ary 14, 1942: 

This is the first time I have had the privi- 
lege of expressing my appreciation to Mis- 
souri for its good sense and sound judgment 
in electing Forrest C. Donnell Governor of 
your State in 1940. The fine administration 
he is giving is an inspiration to all who are 
fighting the cause of good government. I 
wish also to congratulate you upon the elec- 
tion of Mayor Becker in St. Louis. As a fine 


jurist and a public-spirited citizen he can be 
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depended upon to govern wisely and well one 
of the great cities of our country. And I 
am grateful to Missouri for sending to Con- 
gress such able, patriotic and outstanding 
Representatives as Dewey SHortT, PHL Ben- 
NETT, and WALTER PLOESER. 

Republicans throughout the Nation this 
week honor the memory of one of the greatest 
of all Americans—Abraham Lincoln. It is 
particularly fitting for us to pause to revere 
his life and his teachings in this hour of 
crisis and travail. 

Lincoln’s lofty idealism; his great patience; 
his broad tolerance, and his undying faith 
and courage created a mighty force which 
carried America safely through the great crisis 
of 1861-65. 

Lincoln was a victorious leader because his 
supreme purpose was to subordinate every- 
thing to the cause of winning the war, and 
the preservation of the Union. He could not 
be diverted from the one great task. He was 
successful, and he wrote his name among the 
immortals of history. 

The spirit of Lincoln must be the spirit of 
America today. Once more we face a chal- 
lenge to our way of freedom, popular govern- 
ment, and the precious human rights which 
are the cherished heritage of Americans. All 
Americans must be united in the preserva- 
tion of these rights, and in bringing security 
and permanent peace to our people by de- 
feating the ruthless Axis Powers which 
threaten to destroy all we hold dear. 

In this fight against the Axis for the 
preservation of freedom and our way of life 
Republicans will continue vigorously to sup- 
port the President. I venture to say no 
opposition party has ever given more com- 
plete support than we have to President 
Roosevelt during this war period. 

Thet support was promised him, and we 
shall keep the faith. We will always put 
country ahead of partisanship) We under- 
stand fully that unless we win the war there 
will be no parties; there will be no rule of 
the peopie, by the people, and for the people, 
as proclaimed by Lincoln in his immortal 
Gettysburg address. 

Give us a great nonpartisan American 
effort. Let men and women of every party, 
of every section of the country, of every 
phase of our national life join in one great 
push for victory. Wit! such an effort, we 
will not fail. 

Twelve fundamental tasks—all part of the 
one big job—confront us today. The Repub- 
lican Party is determined that, insofar as lies 
within its power, these tasks shall be carried 
out They are: 

1. Provide our armed forces with the 
planes, tanks, ships, submarines, antiaircraft 
guns, rifles, and munitions of war as rapidly 
as humanly possible to enable them to win 
this conflict. 

2. Provide our Allies with all the machines, 
implements, and munitions possible as fast 
as we can. 

3. Sternly put aside every influence, inter- 
est, consideration, and activity which in any 
way interferes with the supreme effort to 
produce quickly an adequate supply of 
planes, tanks, guns, ships, implements, and 
munitions for our own armed forces and our 
allies to win this war completely, decisively, 
in the quickest possible way, with a minimum 
of killed and injured. 

4. Make sure our civilian defense is ade- 
quate everywhere and get it organized as soon 
as possible. 

5. Guard against subversive and fifth col- 
umn influences and sabotage within our own 
country against both our war efforts and our 
free constitutional form and mode of govern- 
ment. 

6. Maintain the small business structure of 
the Nation to the greatest possible extent 
consistent with a total, fast, effective, come 
plete war effort. 
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7. Cut off every nonessential governmental 
penditures to the irreducible minimum—and 
do it immediately. 

8. Procure the most thorough and com- 
plete efficiency possible in war activities. 

9. Tell the people all the facts concerning 
the progress of the war possible to tell them 
without aiding the enemy. There must be 
no unnecessary censorship on the American 

le. 

10. Give due consideration to all honest, 
sincere, and constructive appraisals and sug- 
gestions concerning both the conduct of the 
war and the civil operations of the Govern- 
ment, regardless of who offers such appraisals 
and suggestions. 

1t. Maintain in operation our biparty po- 
litical system by which we effectuate free 
constitutional government, and guarantee our 
Bill of Rights, and protect our free-enterprise 
economy. 

12. Prepare for the restoration of the regu- 
lar operations of constitutional government 
and our free-enterprise economy as soon as 
possible after the war ends. 

To provide our armed forces with the ma- 
chines, implements, ships, and munitions of 
war, civilian morale, as well as brain and 
brawn, is vitally necessary. We must face 
the fact that neither military nor civilian 
morale can be built on half-truths, waste, 
favoritism, or foolish frills, where frankness, 
the whole truth, economy, fairness, justice, 
and serious effort should be evident. 

Fair appraisal and suggestion as to the 
conduct of the war and of the civil govern- 
ment are just as wholesome and healthy in 
America as they are in Britain. If and when 
fair constructive evaluations and suggestions 
are suppressed, the American way of free gov- 
ernment will be suppressed. The Bill of 
Rights will be a dead letter Free enterprise 
will be extinguished. The Republican Party 
intends to see that that does not happen in 
America. 

The most essential performers in the Na- 
tion today are the men who perform with 
guns against the enemy and the men behind 
the men behind the guns. 

No individual in this Nation should talk 
of making sacrifices except those risking their 
lives fighting, or preparing to fight, in the 
armed forces of the Nation; and those who, 
with breaking hearts and streaming eyes 
have laid their loved ones on the altar of 
their country’s need. 

Efficiency must, if necessary, supersede 
friendships in this war. The Nation’s vital 
need is action, not amusement; courage, not 
fear; faith, not doubt; correction, not con- 
cealment of mistakes; brains and brawn to 
win the war ‘ 

Fears and falsities are allies of the Axis. 
They must be kept out of America. 

Any internal movement to achieve any- 
thing other than the winning of the war and 
the maintenance of American democracy 
must be sternly put down. 

Complacency is the companion of lethargy. 
We must have composure, confidence, and 
competence—in action 

The only possible way in which the Declar- 
ation of Independence could have been made 
more than an empty dream was by the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. The Constitution 
would be an empty shell without the Bill of 
Rights. Only through the biparty politi- 
cal system of operation can the Bill of Rights 
be protected and vitalized. Regardless of 
labels, wherever one party, made up of men 
and women who all think exactly alike, se- 
cures and retains control of Government, it 
means monoparty government, and mono- 
party government means dictatorship. The 
Nazi Party is the one party in power in Ger- 
many today. The Fascist Party is the one 
party in power in Italy today. The military 
party is the one party in control of Japan 
today. Regardless of what labels the major 
political parties of the United States might 
bear now, or in the future, it still will be a 


fact that the only possible way in which free 
representative constitutional government, 
and a free enterprise economy, and the lib- 
erty and the privileges of the people can be 
protected and perpetuated is through a bi- 
party political system of governmental oper- 
ation. 

The only way in which single-party rule 
could gain foothold in the United States, if 
it could—and it cannot—would be through 
forcible suppression of all diverse or contrary 
thought or sentiment. Abraham Lincoln 
knew what this meant. He said: 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my idea of de- 
mocracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference, is no democracy.” 

This war in which we are engaged is a 
deadly business. The perils which confront 
this Nation are the greatest we have ever 
faced since 1776. There can be no armed 
truce in this war. It must go to an absolute, 
complete, and unqualified victory, and that 
victory must be for the United States of 
America and her Allies. 

We cannot compute the lives or the minds 
or the bodies of our men in terms of dollars. 
We must spend and build, we must sweat and 
toil to produce just as many thousands or 
millions of airplanes, tanks, submarines, 
ships, rifles, and other munitions of war as 
may be necessary to reduce the sacrifice of 
killed and injured men to the irreducible 
minimum. Machines destroyed are, after all, 
only so much money and so much labor lost. 
Machines damaged are, after all, only so much 
money and so much labor impaired. Dead 
men, crippled men, men with minds shattered 
by the horrors of fighting futilely against ma- 
chines they cannot reach are in the realm of 
human affection and human agony. We 
must spare no expense, we must neglect no 
effort, we must shirk no tail to reduce our war 
casualties to the lowest possible level That 
is why we must achieve the full capacity of 
our productive forces as quickly as possible. 

I want for a moment to discuss the civilian 
defense. I want to emphasize to this Nation 
that despite any mistakes that may be made 
in administration or in procedure the busi- 
ness of civilian defense is just as deadly seri- 
ous, is just as important, the menace is just 
as great in character, if not in degree, as any 
military consideration possibly can be or as 
any military danger may be. 

It is unthinkable that we here in the 
United States can go on with full warning 
of what can happen, of what the military 
authorities tell us may happen, without mak- 
ing adequate preparation to protect the civil 
population, including little children, against 
the horrors of explosive bombs and incen- 
diary bombs and possibly gas bombs. There 
can be no trifling with the sternest measures, 
the sternest discipline, the sternest attitude 
in every way, to assure that the civilian popu- 
lation will take such measures, undergo such 
rehearsals, be so trained, that in moments 
of possible panic from air raids or other 
forms of assault the people will not become 
as helpless as frightened sheep. 

The American people need only to be told 
what they should do. They need only to be 
shown how they should do it, and they will 
do it. The whole purpose served by military 
training is so to condition the mental atti- 
tude of soldiers and sailors that they will 
instinctively do the right thing; that they 
will obey the commands of their superior offi- 
cers, in times of great excitement, great 


. confusion, or panic. That is exactly the pur- 


pose which will be served and must be served 
by training the civilian populace, especially 
in centers of great human congestion, and 
in the neighborhood of important war indus- 
tries. They must be trained to do the right 
thing and to obey the orders of the duly au- 
thorized officials if bombs or shells begin 
to fall. 

So deadiy serious is this business of the 
civilian defense that it requires the direction 
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of the most thoroughly experienced, the 
most competent, capable, and devoted offi- 
cials who can be found. Those officials must 
be clothed with such complete authority that 
nobody with any fads or fancies can possibly 
interfere with the development of an ade- 
quate civilian defense. 

I said awhile ago that we must cut off every 
nonessential governmental expenditure and 
reduce all nondefense expenditures to the ir- 
reducible minimum—and do it quickly. 

This war is going to cost billions piled upon 
billions. It is still a fact, however, that it is 
not patriotism needlessly to bankrupt the 
people of America. There is no more excuse 
for the wanton waste of public funds because 
we are in a war, where we have to spend by 
the billions, than there is in peacetimes. 
Every dollar spent, whether recklessly and 
wastefully spent, or whether wisely and eco- 
nomically spent, must some day be paid back 
in the sweat and in the toil of American cit- 
izéns. Otherwise we would have to repudiate 
the debt, and abandon our form of govern- 
ment and see the integrity of our republican 
form of government cast aside. For that to 
happen would be to lose the peace, even 
though we won the war. That must not 
happen. 

I have said time and again we must pre- 
serve, as far as it is humanly possible, con- 
sonant with the exigencies of the war, the 
small business structure of this Nation. Small 
business is the very foundation of our whole 
free enterprise economic system. It is the 
source of employment for the great majority 
of our wage earners. 

It may cost more at the moment to convert 
and utilize small community industries in 
war work than it would to concentrate the 
war contracts in smaller areas or among fewer 
plants. But that is not the whole of the 
question. The other part of the question is, 
Will it cost more to do this, and keep our 
small industries alive, than it will to let them 
perish, and then have to maintain their em- 
ployees on Government relief, or by govern- 
mental subsidies rebuild and restore small 
industry? There are many whose judgment 
is not to be discounted who believe it would 
be long-run economy to convert a very great 
proportion of the small industries to war 
plants of one character or another. 

It is too far ahead yet to lay down any 
plan for peacetime readjustments because we 
do not know what conditions will be when 
the ~-varends. As someone recently said, “the 
unknown and variable factors” are too many 
and too big for us to blueprint the peacetime 
readjustment now. There are certain funda- 
mentals which we can work out, and by the 
time the end of the war is in sight we will be 
able to determine with at least a fair degree 
of accuracy, what can be done to absorb the 
shock of transition from a war to a peace 
basis. 

As I have said many times, we are all united 
in supporting the President’s war efforts 100 
percent. 

We must do everything within our power 
to improve upon the principle and the reality 
of self-government. The Nation has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to demonstrate the su- 
perior strength of a self-governing Govern- 
ment of the people such as ours over dictator- 
ship and totalitarianism. We can show Axis~ 
dominated peoples how we who govern our- 
selves can find—even in times of great na- 
tional emergency—vast, untapped reservoirs 
of power in our system and philosophy of 
government. We can show those people who 
are waiting for the return of their lost free- 
dom that we are improving upon self-govern- 
ment at the same time we are fighting to 
destroy the one-man system of government 
which has enslaved them. 

We must make a greater effort than ever 
before to utilize men of experience and of 
proven ability. 

All national affairs must be conducted in 
a spirit in keeping with the times. The 
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country must come first. These are serious 
days, and our actions and thoughts must 
refiect the gravity of the world situation. 

Bitterness, rancor, and recrimination can 
have no place in this country at this time. If 
we do not succeed in eliminating these frail- 
ties of human nature, they will be a source 
of disunity and. weakness. If eliminated, we 
can achieve unparalleled unity and national 
strength. 

We will always remember that first and 
foremost we are citizens of the United States 
of America; and, second, members of the Re- 
publican Party; and that as American citizens 
and as Republicans our major and most im- 
pelling interest is that of bringing the war 
to a speedy, successful, and complete conclu- 
sion. 

The broad expanses of this great free land 
of ours have been ringing with the immortal 
words Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg in 1863. 

His words, for the most part, can be spoken 
with as great force and application from this 
platform at this moment. Leaving out the 
word “civil” and the date when he spoke, I 
quote his words: 

“Our fathers brought forth on this conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great war; test- 
ing whether that nation, or any nation, 50 
conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
Gum,’ * © © 

“s © © that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered on Washington’s Birthday, 1941, 
at Manila, P. I., by Golden W. Bell: 


(Full text of the Washington’s Birthday 
speech delivered by Golden W. Bell, legal 
adviser to the A. H. C., from the Manila (P. I.) 
Herald of February 22, 1941) 

Mr. Chairman, the committee and the spon- 
sors of this occasion, distinguished guests, and 
fellow Americans, in these peaceful isiands, 
under the benign sovereignty of the United 
States, we are met this morning as a group 
of representative Americans to commemorate 
the birth of the Father of our Country, under 
the patriotic leadership of the American Com- 
mittee for the Observance of George Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, sponsored by the United Span- 
ish War Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Legion, the American 
Chamber of Commerce, the Manila Lodge of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Eiks, 
the National Sojourners, and the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts of America. We have just 
had the privilege of listening to the sound 
and inspiring words of our commander in 
chief of the Asiatic Fleet and our commanding 
general of the Philippine Department of the 
United States Army. We are honored to have 


with us the commandant of the Sixteenth 
Naval District and many other representatives 
of the Army and the Navy and an impressive 
number of veterans and civilians. 
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PRECIOUS INHERITANCE 


Never, in the more than the two centuries 


which have elapsed since that providential 
event, has it become so essential that every 
American in every walk of life should turn 
his mind humbly and earnesily to the con- 
templation of George Washington and his life 
work in the preservation of our liberties and 
the creation of our free country. All too 
lightly have we, the successsors to the incom- 
parable freehold that was declared 165 

ago, accepted as our due what he established 
only through bitter years of desperate and 
superhuman struggle. Our inheritance is 
too inestimably precious to be held in such 
complacency. These are perilous times and 
no longer suffer freemen to content them- 
selves with the narrow orbits of the routine 
tasks to which they have very appropriately 
been devoting themselves. They must widen 
their perspectives, they must think of them- 
selves as dynamic parts of the great free 
Nation which is theirs and theirs alone, and 
look to the defense of their liberties of which 
they and they alone are the guardians. 

No man loved the pleasures and pursuits of 
peace more than did George Washington. 
Although his contemporaries and later biog- 
raphers have characterized him as the “Un- 
known Man,” in fact, we know much of him. 
All are familiar with the likenesses of his 
noble countenance. He was a man of mighty 
stature, and, in his youth, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, was a formidable wrestler and excelled 
in many outdoor sports. Throughout his 
life he was fond of such human diversions as 
dancing, the theater, and hospitable gather- 
ings of men and women. Although born to 
better circumstances than was Lincoln, like 
him he derived his education largely from 
the school of exeprience rather than from 
books. He was an able manager of his 
plantation, and, as he became a skilled sur- 
veyor, later an officer in the preliminary cam- 
paign of the French and Indian War, his 
expeditions into the western wilderness 
taught him patience, self-reliance, resource- 
fulness, and indomitable endurance. It is 
significant of the character of the man 
that, although slavery was an accepted insti- 
tution in his day, he was averse to it, and 
was at pains to provide those who served 
him with proper clothes, food, and medical 
attention. 

SIMPLE WAYS 


I like this description of his attributes by 
one of his biographers: 

“His conduct was clear and simple always. 
* * * None of his fellows was so un- 
learned, or so wise. None had greater re- 
sources in primitive craft and cunning, and 
none was more scrupulously honest. None 
was more robust in pride, or so deeply and 
sincerely humble. None had sterner resent- 
ments, or was so magnanimous toward his 
enemies. None was so reckless in personal 
bravery, or so cautious where the fate of the 
Nation was at stake. None had so lofty a 
power of command, or such subservience to 
legitimate authority. None devoted himself 
to the service of his country so ardently and 
prominently, and none was so Nearly destitute 
of personal ambition. None was outwardly so 
placid, even cold, or inwardly so emotional. 
Yet, viewed in perspective, this nature in 
which all the vast primeval forces struggled 
ceaselessly for sway was so harmonious and 
so clear that the rank and file of his ragged 
army, the ‘prentice and the plowboy,’ under- 
stocd and revered it.” 

Always before his love of peace came his 
love of liberty and country. When Parlia- 
ment failed to heed the remonstrances of 
the Colonies, he was quick to endorse a resort 
to arms. In his unselfish devotion to the 
cause of liberty he declared to the First 
Provincial Convention “I will raise one thou- 
sand men, subsist them at my own expense, 
and march myself at their head for the relief 
of Boston.” 


With his later vici »ry there began the long 
years of unequal warfare during which a 
lesser man than George Washington often 
would have succumbed to what seemed in-— 
evitable defeat. His men, ill fed, ill clothed, 
ill paid, prostrated by sickness, deserting, di- 
vided by sectional jealousies, often ripe for 
mutiny; his officers quarreling among them- 
selves, disobeying his commands, treacher- 
ously intriguing against his leadership; the 
Congress disaffected, meddling, and too weak 
to be of assistance; the populace apathetic 
and critical—still he fought on in the teeth 
of disaster. To any other the bitter winter at 
Valley Forge would have marked the end. 
Only the iron character of that great first 
American held the Army and the people to- 
gether. His clear vision was never dimmed 
and it was the flame of his spirit that lighted 
the way to final victory. 

When he took command of the Army in 
Cambridge he refused any payment beyond 
his expenses, modestly disclaiming fitness for 
the position. When he received the thanks 
of the Nation and resigned his commission to 
the Continental Congress at the end of the 
war he tendered a meticulous account in his 
own handwriting of his personal expenditures 
during service. What could be more revealing 
of the character of the man and the peerless 
patriot? 

How truly he was “first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” It was he who brought the war to a 
successful conclusion. His countrymen had 
chosen him as a delegate to the First Conti- 
nental Congress; they had chosen him by 
unanimous vote to lead the Army; now he 
was unanimously elected as their first Presi- 
dent; with his reluctant acquiescence he was 
unanimously chosen for a second term; and 
it was only because he resisted the popular 
demand that he was not returned for a third. 
When asked who was the greatest man in the 
First Continental Congress, Patrick Henry re- 
plied, “If you speak of solid information and 
sound judgment, Colonel Washington is un- 
doubtedly the greatest man on the floor.” 
His fellow members regarded his presence at 
the Constitutional Convention as absolutely 
essential to its success, though he spoke only 
once, and then on a minor question. 

NEW TYPE OF HERO 


Chateaubriand, the French contemporary 
who said of him, “An atmosphere of silence 
envelops the deeds of Washington,” also said 
that he was personally unimpressive because 
he was “so natural and so justly propor- 
tioned,” for “this hero was of a type new to 
the world.” What higher praise could be 
paid to any man? Contrasting him with 
Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon, the same 
French observer found that Washington was 
silent because he had largely ceased to regard 
his own mind and will, having “blended his 
life with that of his people.” That, I think, 
explains his statement that his deeds were 
enveloped in an atmosphere of silence. 
Washington spoke little of his deeds, because 
he was content to let them speak for them- 
Selves. He was not interested in self-ag- 
grandizement. He had not imposed himself 
on his people by force, and he served them 
only at their call. What he did was construc- 
tive and creative, not destructive, and, there- 
fore, required no words of defense. Such 
deeds speak louder than can any words. 

Again the times call upon the country to 
defend its liberties. Its very foundations are 
threatened by arbitrary powers which baldly 
extol war as an end to be desired and decry 
democracy as decadent. As our grea’. Secre- 
tary of State has said, designating themselves 
as “have nots”, they arrogate to themselves 
the right to subjugate other peoples by 
force—to seize what they say they need or 
want. While they claim the privilege of 
setting up strange “new orders,” they create 
new disorders; they assume the prerogative 











of enslaving freemen, destroying their insti- 
tutions, the monuments of their civilizations, 
even their very histories. Tragically, these 
forces of destruction already have succeeded 
temporarily in enslaving the peoples of most 
cf Europe, including the great democracy of 
France. Only because the fires of freedom 
still burn too gallantly on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, “the tired sea,” and in the 
Orient do they fail to impose their tyranny 
there. They are at the throat of England— 
the cradle of our liberties. 


SINISTER NOTE 


The American people are manning their 
ramparts for defense. In no uncertain terms 
they have spoken through our great Presi- 
dent. “We are mustering all our resources,” 
he said, “manhood and industry and wealth, 
to make cur Nation strong in defense, for 
recent history proves all too clearly, I am sorry 
to say, that only the strong may continue to 
live in ‘reedom and in peace.” His decisive 
action in promptly acquiring indispensable 
defense bases on the Atlantic seaboard met 
with the approval of the whole Nation—as 
also has the improvement of our defenses 
in the Pacific and the declaration that these 
islands wili be defended. For its own protec- 
tion the United States is presently extending 
ali possible aid to England, ani that aid will 
be greatly accelerated and increased upon the 
passage of the lease-lend bill now pending 
before the Senate. because should England 
fall the aggressors would be at the shores of 
the Western Hemisphere, with all their power 
in armed and economic warfare 

Recently these forces of destruction have 
struck a sinister note that reverberates men- 
acingly along the framework of the common 
law which is our heritage from England, and 
bestows upon the humblest citizen the right 
of trial by jury—his badge of freedom, his 
shield against the terrors of clandestine 
chambers that secretly lead to the concen- 
tration camp and the block. It is a note that 
would toll the knell of international law, 
sounded in the worship of war and the cause 
of international anarchy. The London letter 
was missing from its usual place in a recent 
issue of the Journal of the American Bar 
Association In its place appeared the infor- 
mation that the famous Middle Temple, the 
library housing the finest collection of Ameri- 
can law reports outside the United States, 
was wrecked in an intense bombing of Lon- 
don, The library was also the repository for 
a@ vast accumulation of international law, in- 
cluding old Roman and Dutch documents, as 
Well as century-old British proceedings. Visit- 
ing barristers from all parts of the world re- 
garded Middle Temple as a legal shrine. 

FAIR WARNING 

Contrast that fearful alarum with the 
friendly, human harmony of our Union and 
our Constitution, to the construction of which 
George Washington devoted his life and in 
the preservation of which Abraham Lincoln 
gave his life J.incoln protected them from 
the tragedy of civil war. Upon our great 
President and upon us falls the responsibility 
of insuring them against assaults from with- 
out United we stand, and we shall not fall. 
Mankind has devised no system which so well 
has served his peace and enabled him to live 
in contentment and happiness as has democ- 
racy, because in it every individual has a voice 
and the only ruler is the people 

We covet nothing of other nations, but as 
the rattlesnake gives fair warning before he 
strikes in defense, the American people have 
made it plain that they will strike and strike 
without stint in the defense of their own. In 
the Western Hemisphere we live amicably, at 
peace with our neighbors, without need of the 
protection of arms as between ourselves, each 
respectful of the sovereignty of the other. We 
will not have that peace disturbed. We may 
rest content in the knowledge that these 
Tesolves and the course we pursue under the 
leadership of his great successor would be 
the course of Washington. 
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The Church and the Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following sermon 
preached at the morning service, Novem- 
ber 30, 1941, by the Reverend Clifford E. 
Barbour, Ph. D., D. D., in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville, Tenn.: 

“Upon this rock I wili build my church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
— 

Now, make no mistake, the church is in 
a crisis. What is going on in the world to- 
day is recognized by most people as a conflict 
between ideas concerning the nature of life. 
For the last twenty-odd years we have been 
led to believe that every war is the result of 
economic forces; the effort to bring better 
balance concerning the distribution of the 
material resources of life. Most of us have 
believed that wars in the past—all wars in 
the past—have had an economic background 
and perhaps have been predominantly the 
result of the effort for more adequate distri- 
bution of material possessions. But not to- 
day; this war has its economic side—there is 
no question but that today Germany is seek- 
ing more room to live; they want, and ought 
to have, more equitable distribution of re- 
sources in our world—but fundamentally the 
conflict that is raging, and looks as if it may 
rage around the whole world, is the result of 
two opposing and clashing concepts con- 
cerning the nature of man. Whether man is 
a being that is spiritual, with a life of eter- 
nity spread out before him, or whether man is 
a being purely physical whose life must be 
limited to his little day upon the earth On 
the one side there are those who, believing 
that man is only physical. say, “Let’s get all 
we can while we can, and let’s do it as ruth- 
lessly as may be necessary for success.” And 
don’t forget that that attitude is not con- 
fined to Germany. Don’t forget that that 
attitude also is openly the policy of one of 
the members of the so-called allied group; 
and don’t forget that it has been too much 
the policy of people in America. 

The other day I heard a person saying to 
another, “Why do you go to church? Why 
bother? You could stay at home and rest— 
you need rest. Why go to church? It’s 
meaningless anyway. It deals with stuff that 
is only in your imagination—none of it is 
true. We know about the body, and yours 
needs rest. Why go to church? Why not 
have a good, big evening Saturday night and 
spend Sunday getting over it?”—as some are 
doing today. It is a concept that goes right 
down to the same kind of roots that are be- 
hind the philosophy of Germany and Russia; 
the concept that man is purely physical and 
that he might as well get what he can in 
whatever manner he may be able to get it. 
With this conflict of concepts the church, I 
say, is in a crisis, because the church stands 
for the spiritual concept concerning man’s 
nature. The church believes in Jesus Christ, 
and the church believes that Jesus Christ re- 
vealed man to be not a body, but a soul; not 
an animal, but a spirit; not limited to three- 
score years and ten of foolish behavior on the 
earth, but a being that has the imprint of 
eternity in his heart and the evidence of kin- 
ship with God. The Christian church be- 
lieves that, and in a world that is fighting to 
overthrow that concept, the church is in a 
crisis. 

The church is definitely in a crisis, almost 
in the throes of destruction, in those coun- 
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tries that are in control of leaders who be- 
lieve tian is only a body. I am not quoting 
from any religious publication, or my general 
ideas. This comes out of Time magazine of 
about a month ago: 

“Hitler has issued personal order to Gau- 
leiter Arthur Karl Greiser, of Poland and the 
Baltic states, according to the Catholic C.I.P. 
agency, that (1) the church must cease to 
exist except as social or cultural associations; 
(2) no person under 21 may belong to such 
an association.” 

All you young people would be forbidden 
to come here if we were under the control of 
that kind of a concept. 

“3. These associations may not have cen- 
tral headquarters or keep in touch with any 
group abroad (i. e., the Vatican).” 

No agencies for cooperation. 

“4. All religious education and all convents 
and monasteries are to be suppressed. 

“5. Every priest must have a secular job 
so that he can perform spiritual duties only 
in his spare time.” (From Time magazine 
of October 6, 1941.) 

Now those orders go for Poland and the 
Baltic states, but here is what a Catholic 
priest writes about what is going on in the 
Slavic countries: 

“Nazi treatment of Catholic Slovenia is a 
hell deliberately planned by Adolf Hitler cut 
of his diabolical hatred for Christ and His 
church Local priests are being replaced by 
Germans, and in one diocese 65 percent of 
the priests have already been arrested.” (From 
Time magazine, October 6, 1941.) 

The church is in a crisis in all conquered 
countries. 

It is in a crisis in all missionary countries, 
for remove the support that has gone to the 
propagation of Christianity in the so-called 
backward countries of the world—all of 
Africa, all of Asia—remove the support of 
Great Britain, Germany, Norway, Denmerk, 
Holland, Finland; remove the support of the 
Protestant associations in France; of the 
Catholic Church in all of those countries, and 
you can readily reason why hundreds of mis- 
sionaries have already been recalled from 
China, Africa, and India. And then place 
beside that the missionaries that have been 
laboring in the warring countries. One of 
my own classmates, a man who spent his 
childhood in east Tennessee, a missionary in 
Iraq, has been put out of his mission field 
because the Government must use all facili- 
ties possible for the conduct of war, and those 
whose work does not contribute directly to 
war aims, and who are not nationals, must 
leave. That man is now in India, a refugee 
from the country to which he has given 20 
years of his life. All of the conquered coun- 
tries and all of the missionary countries are 
in a terrible condition because of this con- 
flict concerning the nature of man. 

And, again, it isn’t limited—this crisis of 
the church—to such places. The church is in 
a crisis in America. Make no mistake about 
that. For there are many who are saying, 
“Can there be a good God who will permit 
such things to occur?” When Dr. Truett 
was here a year ago he said we oughtn’t to 
blame the war on God because God didn’t 
start it. The only possible way we can assign 
any of the responsibility upon Go is to 
reckon GOd as responsible for making us re- 
sponsible beings. What is happening in our 
world is not God’s fault. God so loved us 
that he gave His only begotten Son that we 
might know about Him. Oh, no, it isn’t 
God’s fault. But there are those who are 
questioning the whole program of the Chris- 
tian church because of their conviction that 
the Christian church has failed to instill in 
the minds of men that man is an eternal 
being, a potential child of God. Well, maybe 
we have failed; maybe the reason we have 
failed is because we haven’t given the church 
a chance; maybe it is because we as indi- 
viduals haven’t given the church the support 
we ought to give it. 
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The time for the civilized world is estab- 
lished by a reckoning taken of the sun at its 
zenith over Greenwich in England, and all 
the clocks of the civilized world run on the 
basis of that dead-reckoning. Suppose you 
had a fine watch delicately adjusted; or a 
beautiful clock, well cared for, skillfully 
built. And suppose your clock, or your 
watch, could tick off the minutes and the 
hours with perfect accuracy. But if your 
clock or your watch wasn’t set in relation- 
ship to the standard of time, you couldn’t 
tell what time it is. Now, in America and 
around the world we have been busy making 
good watches and clocks and have failed to 
set them according to that which is the only 
standard for the guidance of life. In Amer- 
ica, perheps particularly, with all of our fine 
agencies for philanthropic enterprise, with 
all of our thousands of schools and colleges 
established for the development of the intel- 
lect of our youth, with all of the things for 
the building 1p of community values and 
the lifting of the level of community life, 
with all of them we have been just making 
good watches. We ought to set them accord- 
ing to the dead-reckoning of what is good 
in life—and that means setting them accord- 
ing to the standard of Christ. 

I say the church is in a crisis, but there 
are some hopeful indications. 
telligent people in this country, particu- 
larly, are turning again to religion. For the 
last generation we have been successful in 
discovering the realities that belong to the 
physical sciences. In the realm of the physi- 
cal sciences we have been very successful in 
answering the question “How?” But there 
are other questions to be asked in life. The 
question “Why?” needs to be answered and 
the question “To what end?” ‘The question 
“Why?” and the question “To what end?’ 
find their answers in Christianity. Science 
may answer the question “How?”; religion 
can answer the question “Why?”; and those 
who are intelligent are turning to religion in 
greater and greater numbers to get the 
answers to the questions that science cannot 
answer. 

Almost every book coming out of this pres- 
ent war being written by war correspondents 
is saying over and over again the only answer 
to the whole mess that the world is in is the 
answer of Christianity. At the meeting of the 
American Association of Science several years 
ago the president said: “Science has given a 
club into the hands of an ape. It hasn’t yet 
made the ape into a man.” Leaders are seek- 
ing to answer not only the question, How? 
but the question, Why? 

And again, among those who have had suc- 
cess in the material world, there is a certain 
pathetic longing for something that material 
success does not satisfy. And in America 
where we have had such material success, 
there is a trend to religion. There is an evi- 
dence among intelligent people of a desire to 
find calmness, and inner peace, and poise in 
a world that is both disturbing and disturbed. 
There are those who feel in the midst of the 
hurry and the hurly-burly of our complex life 
the need of something that will bring peace 
to their souls. And intelligent people are 
saying it can be found in religion. 

Writing in one of our local papers a few 
weeks ago, one of our columnists said this: 

“The most disturbing aspect of one’s mail 
these days, however, is the disregard of the 
lessons that Christ taught. The atmosphere 
is full of hate and bitterness. The blame is 
not all on one side or in one party or group 
or profession. The Nazi movement is a revo- 
lution against Christianity, and inside Amer- 
ica neglect of the teachings of Christ is all too 
apparent, even sometimes among those with 
advantages of position in public or private life. 

“If ever there were need for the applica- 
tion of Christian philosophy to a national 
mood, it would seem to be here today. Itisa 
task not alone for the church but for the 
individual. Leadership of Government, lead- 
ership of capital, leadership of labor—all 
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these are important responsibilities—but 
leadership of the soul right now might unify 
America. It might bring a nation together 
to protect not the purse of une or the indul- 
gences of the other but the cause of human 
brotherhod which gave birth to Christianity 
itself.” ‘ 

I say intelligent pecple in America are 
recognizing the necessity for going back to 
religion. 

And so is youth—so is youth. On college 
and university campuses throughout the 
country there is an interest in religion un- 
dreamed of in my day. More and more schools 
of higher learning are setting aside 1 week 
a@ year—some schools set 2 weeks—during 
which religion takes precedence over all other 
campus activities. I go myself this afternoon 
to conduct such a religious einphasis 
on the campus of the University of South 
Carolina. 

Our own board of foreign missions last 
spring reported that they were in corre- 
spondence with over a thousand young peo- 
ple seeking for places in the work of the 
church. Over a thousand. It is an all-time 
high. 

There is a trend back to religion. How 
can it be made useful? As far as I can see, 
what has happened to the church in Europe, 
has happened because the church was run by 
professionals. Now we need prcfessionals. 
Yes. We need professionals in every realm. 
We need professionals in the church, but 
when the church is run by professionals, the 
church dies. The church in middle Europe 
and in Russia was run by professionals; the 
people had no place. Now the church must 
go back to the people. I have been saying 
this all fall, and I am going to say it over and 
over again, this church is a wonderful au- 
dience—I want it to be a congregation. There 
is a lot of difference. What was it made St. 
Paul the power that he was in propagating 
the message of Christ? Was it because he 
was a great preacher? No. He was a great 
preacher but that wasn’t the reason. Was 
it because he was a great organizer? He was 
a great organizer. But he was successful not 
because he was Paul, but because everywhere 
he went there were little groups left that con- 
tinued to do his work. They made Chris- 
tianity possible. 

The day before yesterday I went into the 
offices of one of the largest corporations in 
America—perhaps the most important corpo- 
ration in the present defense program—to see 
one of the executives. For 10 minutes I kept 
waiting for him to give up the telephone. 
And what was he talking about—the defense 
program? Not at all. Taxes? Not at all. 
Labor? Not at all. He was talking about 
his church That’s hopeful. 

We must make this church a church of the 
people. Unless this church and all the 
churches in America go back to the people, 
so the whole congregation will function in 
the whole program, and not leave it in the 
hands of professionals, what happened to the 
church in Europe can happen here. 
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OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address which 
I delivered yesterday, Sunday, February 
22, 1942, at Mount Vernon, during the 





ceremonies in which diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from the peoples who are bat- 
tling the Japanese in the Pacific placed 
wreaths upon the tomb of George Wash- 


Mr. Speaker, a special ceremony was 
held at Mount Vernon on the afternoon 
of Sunday, February 22, in which diplo- 
matic representatives from the peoples 
who are battling the Japanese in the 
Pacific placed wreaths upon the tomb of 
George Washington. 

The representative of the Netherlands 
East Indies was Dr. Alexander Loudon, 
Minister of the Netherlands. The Min- 
ister from Australia, the Honorable 
Richard G. Casey, represented his na- 
tion. New Zealand was represented by 
its Minister, the Honorable Walter Nash. 
Acting for Dr. Hu Shih, the Ambassador 
of China to the United States, was Dr. 
Liu Chieh, counselor of the Embassy. 
Acting for Viscount Halifax, Ambassador 
of Great Britain to the United States, was 
Sir Gerald Campbell, director general of 
the British Information Service. The 
Honorable J. M. Elizalde, Resident Com- 
missioner of the Phikppine Islands, was 
represented by Mr. Urbano Zafra. Rep- 
resenting India was Sir Girja Shankar 
Bajpai, Indian agent general in the 
United States, 

The address follows: 


I am deeply gratified that you gentlemen, 
representing 90 percent of the people of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, have joined me in pay- 
ing a tribute to the man whom we Americans 
call the Father of His Country. 

It has been my privilege to participate .a 
a great many tributes to George Washington. 
None of these occasions has Occurred at a 
moment in the history of the world compa- 
rable to this moment in importance. No 
birthday anniversary of our -first President 
has occurred at a time, to use the words of 
Edwin Markham, “more filled with signs and 
portents for the soul, more fraught with men- 
ace to the universe.” 

If the stalwart figure of George Washing- 
ton should rise from his tomb this ai ernoon 
and join us as we stand here, among his 
strongest feelings would be one of sa0d-2¢ss, 
of overwhelming grief, to find that war has 
once more engulfed the world. In the year 
1785 he wrote about the war in these words: 

“My first wish is to see this plague to man- 
kind banished from off the earth, anc the 
sons and daughters of this world employed 
in more pleasing and innocent amusements 
than in preparing implements and exercising 
them foz the destruction of mankind.” 

Yes; he would ve sad as he iooked upon us 
and learned that our fellow countrymen at 
this very moment are dying, are being tor- 
tured, are facing shells and bombs and fire. 

But grief would not be his only emotion. 
There would also be pride as he looked about 
him—pride in realizing that his dream of the 
spread of democracy and justice throughout 
the world has gone steadily forward until it 
covers the earth, save for those few spots 
which today are trying to destroy us all. 

Stronger than love of his country was 
Washington’s love of the principles which 
created it, and those principles have become 
motivating forces in all the lands which are 
represented here today. To Washington, the 
United States was not Just a group of com- 
munities of people. It was the repository of 
a faith that had developed through the ages, 
a faith in the dignity of the individual hu- 
man being, the inalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness which 
belong to every man, no matter what his 
station in life may be; a faith in justice and 
honor. And as such a repository, he felt 
that the United States was undertaking & 
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right, which heaven itself has ordained; and 
since the preservation of the sacred fire of 


Another emotion besides grief and pride 
which would fill Washington’s heart if he 
were standing with us here would be sym- 
pathy—sympathy and admiration. No-one 
in the world’s history knew better than Wash- 
ington what privation, defeat, lack of ade- 
quate arms, mean in a war. For 7 years 
his armies went through all the misfortune 
and the suffering that can come to armies. 

And I know that Washington’s thoughts 
would turn to that great figure of today, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, who so 
closely resembles Washington in many ways. 
I know that as he learned of the experiences 
of China during the last 414 years, the stead- 
fast and brilliant defense of China against a 
ruthless invader, he would be reminded of 
his own campaigns, and his hand would go 
out to grasp that of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek in a clasp of true understanding 
and genuine admiration. That same under- 
standing and admiration would go out to all 
the other defenders of the peoples repre- 
sented here as they suffer from the temporary 
initial victories of Japan. 

Finally, an emotion that would throb in 
George Washington’s heart would be that 
gladness—the gladness that comes from cer- 
tainty of final triumph. As he found the 
power and the might of our great peoples, the 
steadily rising stream of reinforcements in 
manpower and in supplies, the spiritual 
unity among us all, the preservation of the 
faith to which he devoted his life, he would 
find quiet joy. He would know that our 
nations and our peoples are unconquerable. 

Today the war lords of Japan, Germany, 
and Italy detest the memory of George 
Washington. If they could have their way, 
they would desecrate the ground upon which 
we stand. They would obliterate every mark 
here in Mount Vernon that would remind 
anyone of what he devoted his life to accom- 
plish. They would wreak their fury on these 
sacred grounds that symbolize peace, justice, 
and the brotherhood of man. 

But they cannot have their way. With all 
their preparation, with all their crafty plan- 
ning, with all their momentary triumphs they 
are traveling a road that has but one end. 
That end is the crushing of the deadly mili- 
tarism which makes the world hideous and 
blots out the sunshine today. 





Removing the Japanese Menace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to present to the attention of the Mem- 


bers of the House a second radio address 
by the Honorable Fletcher Bowron, 
mayor of the city of Los Angeles. On 
February 9 I had printed in the Recorp 
the first address by Mayor Bowron on 
the problem of the Japanese menace in 
the Western States, in order that the 
Members might be made fully aware of 
the seriousness of the present problem. 
To merely indicate the nature of the 
problem, without at the same time of- 
fering some practical means of handling 
the situation, would indeed be futile. A 
very practical suggestion has been put 
forth by Major Bowron in his second 
broadcast upon this subject, and so I am 
anxious to present it to the Members for 
their consideration. The suggestion 
which Mayor Bowron makes, proposing 
to utilize a vast untilled area of an In- 
dian reservation, adjacent to California, 
coincides with the obligation of the Army 
to remove these persons of Japanese ex- 
traction from the strategic areas of Cali- 
fornia to secluded areas from which not 
even a threat of any sabotage may ema- 
nate. I only hope that the Army will 
immediately exercise the power which 
the President on last Friday delegated to 
the Secretary of War, authorizing the ex- 
clusion of citizens and aliens fromm certain 
military control areas which are to be 
established. When this has been accom- 
plished the immediate threat to the Pa- 
cific coast from within shall have been 
largely eliminated and the security of our 
defense installations and war-production 
facilities shall have been assured. The 
address of Mayor Bowron is as follows: 

Citizens of Los Angeles, 2 weeks ago I ad- 
dressed you relative to the Japanese menace 
in California. I pointed out that you, the 
citizens of Los Angeles, are the most con- 
cerned. because here within our city limits is 
the hotbed, the nerve center, of whatever 
planning and plotting and scheming may be 
going on to duplicate the Pearl Harbor inci- 
dent on the North American Continent. 

With one-fourth of all of the Japanese in 
California and approximately one-fifth of 
all who may presently reside in America right 
here within our city limits, this very area 
undoubtedly would be the center of activity, 
the prize objective, if the Japanese hordes 
should ever attempt to land on American 
soil. The real Japanese problem during the 
continuance of this war is a Los Angeles 
problem, but one that can be handled only by 
the Federal Government. 

It may interest you to know that my 
broadcast over this station, of February 5, 
was printed in full in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 9. It was presented by 
Congressman JoHN M. CosTELLO, who has 
been leading the fight in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for early, decisive action to ef- 
fect the removal of Japanese, both alien and 
American-born, from the coastal area, as a 
proper and necessary precaution. In the 
course of his remarks, Congressman CosTELLO 
said: 

“It is a tremendous task to determine just 
how to handle not only the alien Japanese 
but also the American citizens of Japanese 
origin. Their removal from strategic areas, 
their relocation at places in the interior of 
the country, the providing of housing and 
means of livelihood and the resultant effects 
upon the agricultural economy of the West 
must all be considered.” 

And in presenting a statement I issued on 
February 6 Congressman Cosretto further 
said in the Halls of Congress: “The statement 
follows closely the suggestions which have 
been considered by our congressional com- 
mittee in consultation with the Department 
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of Justice, the War Department, the Federal 
Security Agency, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Only by the close cooperation of all 
of these agencies can a workable solution be 
found, but that solution must not only be 
found now but it must also be put into effect 
at once unless we are to find that we have 
moved too slowly and that the hour of de- 
struction has already come. Possibly we 
credit the Japanese Government with too 
elaborate a program of attack upon this coun- 
try, from within as well as from without, but 
it will be better to err on the side of precau- 
tion than to have failed to take sufficient 
steps with appropriate speed.” 

During the past 2 weeks there has been a 
general demand for action. I have received 
hundreds of letters, messages, phone calls, 
personal appeals not merely commending my 
stand but urging, appealing that something 
be done and done now, without delay, with- 
out long and confused discussions. These 
people point out what would happen if the 
facts were reversed. Would Americans born 
in Japan, to say nothing of American citizens 
residing there, would they have free access to 
the harbor of Yokohama and other ports on 
the Nipponese island? Could they observe all 
of the military and naval preparations, the 
production, the movement of troops, the 
making up of convoys? And could they meet 
together in secret among themselves without 
interference and enjoy all of the rights and 
privileges and immunities of Japanese cit- 
izens? 

The answer is obvious. If Japan permitted 
that sort of thing on the part of American 
residents of Japan, the policy would be 
branded as silly and evidence of the grossest 
incompetency, almost unthinkable in time of 
war. Americans in Japan, whether born here 
or there, would expect to be dealt with in 
time of war in a manner calculated to safe- 
guard the Japanese people and to protect the 
Japanese war efforts. But here we are sit- 
ting on the top of a volcano with rumblings 
underground, talking, talking, talking, and 
doing nothing, so far, but talking. 

Mark you this, if there is a repetition of 
Pearl Harbor on the Pacific coast, the responsi- 
bility is going to be fixed upon somebody’s 
shoulders, not by the report of an investigat- 
ing board headed by an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court but by the verdict of an 
enraged American people. But, just as in 
Honolulu, the verdict would come too late. 

Let us begin to fix responsibility now. 
Whose task should it be to see that the Japa- 
nese menace in California is removed? There 
has been a lot of talk in California—state- 
ments and resolutions that have not been 
thought out. The time is now past for merely 
saying that the Japanese should be evacuated. 
Public opinion has crystallized and has been 
evidenced in a very positive manner. The 
motion has been put and almost unanimously 
carried. The people of California, the Ameri- 
can citizens of California, with hardly a dis- 
senting voice, say that the Japanese, both 
alien and American-born, must go. 

Now, let us consider the problem in a more 
practical way. How can it be accomplished? 

The question naturally divides itself into 
two parts: 

1. How can it legally be done without vio- 
lating the United States Constitution? 

2. How can it effectively be done in the 
matter of the physical transporting of those 
of Japanese parentage away from the coastal 
area? 

After considerable thought and study, I 
have a plan which I have submitted to the 
Department of Justice and to the California 
congressional delegation, through Congress- 
man CosTetto. I will outline this plan 
briefly as follows: 

First. The United States Government 
should immediately develop a project or proj- 
ects for the utilization of Japanese labor. 
This involves the securing of large tracts of 
land in locations removed from the coastal 
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area, not close to any transcontinental rail- 
road, and where they could observe nothing 
of military importance, where a large number 
of Japanese families could be located and 
where they could be either by 
reasonable compensation paid for their labor 
(which would probably be necessary if land 
is not fully developed and ready for farm- 
ing), or by an arrangement to permit Japa- 
nese to operate small farms on their own with 
assurance that their products, to be of a kind 
and character directed by the Department of 
Agriculture, would be purchased, thus mak- 
ing them self supporting. The original proj- 
ects would naturally be agricultural products. 

Just as soon as the locations could be 
secured, dwellings should be put up. This 
could be done largely by Japanese labor. 
Small houses for families, barracks for un- 
married males. The first step would be an 
invitation of the Federal Government to 
Japanese residents of California, Washington, 
and Oregon to remove themselves voluntarily 
to these designated locations. I believe that 
this would be followed by a response on the 
part of a large number of Japanese residents 
in California, certainly on the part of most 
of those who are not overly anxious to be of 
service to the Government of Japan during 
time of war. In fact, it would be a pretty 
good test 

We could not expect to get all of them to 
go and probably the worst would remain, but 
the problem would be simplified by lessening 
the numbers, and many, though secretly loyal 
to Japan, would prefer to go to such projects 
voluntarily, where they would have assurance 
of protection and a livelihood, under an ar- 
rangement whereby families would not be 
broken up, rather than await more drastic 
action. 

Of course, the aliens could be moved with- 
out their voluntary acquiescense, and they 
should be, although I am convinced that 
many of the aliens, possibly the majority, who 
came here years ago by preference, to get 
away from militaristic Japan, are far less 
dangerous than many of the American-born 
Japanese. 

If the aliens should all be moved, they 
naturally would take with them much of the 
native-born population, their children born 
on American soil. This would simplify the 
problem by very materially reducing the 
numbers. 

The next step would be dealing with native- 
born Japanese who, offered an opportunity of 
livelihood and protection during the con- 
tinuance of the war, declined such invitation, 
thereby evidencing an intention of remaining 
in the coastal area. Now we have a serious 
legal problem presented. These Japanese are 
American citizens. The fourteenth amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution pro- 
vides in part: 

“All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside.” 

The mere fact that these Japanese may 
also be citizens of Japan under the Japanese 
law makes no difference. The Japanese Civil 
Code cannot overrule or annul the provisions 
of the Constitution of this country. 

So we have the anomalous situation of dual 
citizenship, and despite the fact that we 
firmly believe that certain, or any, or even a 
majority of the American-born Japanese are 
secretly loyal to Japan and would assist the 
Japanese Government in any way possible, 
nevertheless we cannot deny them the rights 
and privileges and immunities of American 
citizenship. 

We also have the problem of naturalized 
Italians and Germans, most of them un- 
doubtedly loyal, but e few who may have come 
to this country to spread fascism and nazi- 
ism and have taken out naturalization papers 
as a cloak and a shield. As to these, some 
may ke suspected of bcing still loyal to their 
native country, but heie again nothing can 
be done about it until there is some overt act, 
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war. 

So I suggest a congressional act classifying 
all persons and placing in one class those 
citizens of the United States who are also 
citizens of nations at war with the United 


persons who have been citizens of countries 
at war with the United States within the 
past 10 years. I fix this period arbitrarily 
so as to cover the time since the rise 
Hitlerism or the Nazi movement. 

Now, having classified those that we want 
to deal with in a manner different than other 
citizens of the United States, the 
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noncombat Federal service. In other words, 
all such persons, while in effect being called 
into the Army, would not be trained as sol- 


kind of work. 

The act should further fix a wide range of 
age, although few native-born Japanese are 
over military age, and possibly the act should 
include women as well as men. 

It is suggested that any persons so classified 
couid be called up by the Army arbitrarily by 
name rather than by chance. That is to say, 
instead of the selective system by which 
men are now called into military service by 
being given a number and drawing numbers 
by chance, the War Department would be 
authorized to exercise discretion and to call 
into service any or all of the persons within 
the classification. 

Naturally, Army officers in authority would 
start with those suspected of being dangerous 
and these would be the first to be put to work. 
Later, as projects would be developed, and as 
it could be seen that the work of all of those 
in the classification could be profitably util- 
ized, a greater number could be called into 
noncombat service and put to work for the 
Government. All would receive the basic pay 
of an Army private of $21 a month and be 
given food and lodging, but they would have 
to work for it. 

I would further suggest that the Army be 
authorized to release some on furlough, where 
it was considered that the person so released 
had given evidence of devotion to this country 
and where it was believed he would not be 
dangerous, but such person or persons would 
be under much the same kind of restraint as 
one released on parole from a penal institu- 
tion. Where he could go, what he could do, 
would be prescribed by the conditions of his 
release. If he ever went out of bounds, or 
did anything he was not supposed to do, back 
he would go into the Army. All of these per- 
sons in the work units could be put to any 
task that might be considered helpful in win- 
ning the war—for this country—not for the 
Axis Powers. They could raise beans for the 
Army. They could make roads. They could 
be put to work mining or manufacturing 
magnesium—anything that would be consid- 
ered an assistance of the war effort so long 
as they could be placed in a location where 
they could be properly watched and where 
they could do no harm. 

I realize, of course, that such an act would 
be of doubtful constitutionality. The Su- 
preme Court might hold that the classifica- 
tion would be discriminatory as between 
citizens of the United States. Therefore, I 


suggest that Congress immediately propose 
a constitutional amendment which would 
be very simple in form. 


It would merely 





authorize Congress to deal with the 

of dual citizenship in any way it saw fit 
during time of war, with respect to citizens 
of the United States who, under the laws of 
a country at war with the United States, are 
at the same time entitled to citizenship in 
such enemy nation. 

The matter being of such great importance 
to the peace and safety of this country, I be- 
lieve that special sessions of legislatures 
would be called so that we could have the 
necessary ratification. of the constitutional 
amendment proposed by Congress within a 
matter of a few months. The adoption of 
the constitutional amendment would ratify 
and confirm the act of Congress so I would 
suggest that the onal action not 
wait for the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment. 

The plan thus outlined would get all of 
the Japanese and dan Nazi and Fascist 
sympathizers who have recently been nat- 
uralized, out of dangerous sections of the 
country, with particular reference to the 
Pacific coast, very promptly, without, I be- 
lieve, disturbing the economy of this section. 

In this connection I have made inquiries 
as to a logical and proper place for the 
development of a large agricultural project 
for the Japanese of southern California. I 
have a proposal or suggestion—the Parker 
Indian Reservation on the eastern side of the 
Colorado River in Arizona. 

This includes undeveloped but highly fer- 
tile land that is said to be some of the best 
vegetable land in the United States. This 
could be immediately developed, and Japa- 
nese could ship vegetables 250 miles into 
Los Angeles to make up any shortage in the 
local vegetable market and could also supply 
the Army camps and the coastal area with 
fresh foodstuffs. 

The Parker Indian Reservation extends 
from Parker, Ariz., to a point 5 miles east 
and slightly north of the city of Blythe, 
Calif. It ‘as an acreage of some 182,000 
acres, of which 122,000 acres are of river- 
bottom land that can be irrigated by gravity 
or not to exceed an 8- to 10-foot pump lift. 
The additional 60,000 acres of mesa land 
would require a higher lift of water. Only 
approximately 2,000 acres are now under cul- 
tivation by the Indians or on lease to white 
farmers. The land is susceptible to diversi- 
fied farming, such as that in the Imperial 
and Palo Verde Valleys in California. 

In addition to high type of farm land 
and reasonable development of costs, there 
is an abundance of water now available and 
the land not under cultivation could be read- 
ily cleared and placed under cultivation and 
producing within a year. 

At the conclusion of the war the Office of 
Indian Affairs could make such disposition 
of the land as might be proper; probably 
many of the Japanese might remain as les- 
sees. Other portions of the land could be 
turned over to the Indian farmers, and we 
would have a new, highly developed agricul- 
tural area sufficiently close to California to 
supply this area with all varieties of fresh 
vegetables and other products of the soil. 

Such is my plan for handling the Japanese 
problem in California. I hope that the sug- 
gestions may prove of some practical value. 





W. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
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in rural areas if necessary to provide labor for 
farmers umable to find necessary workers, 
Lawrence M. Pinckney, State Work Projects 
Administration administrator, said here 
today. 

While that policy of releasing workers for 
farm employment has been applied since the 
program in South Carolina, it takes on new 
and greater significance in the light of the 
war, Mr. Pinckney pointed out. The Work 
Projects Administration in South Carolina, 
he said, recognizes the vital importance to 
the war effort of high agricultural produc- 
tion. 

FOR PLANTING SEASON 

With the beginning of the planting season 
approaching, Mr. Pinckney said, farmers un- 
able to secure n labor should be 
fully advised that workers on Work Projects 
Administration projects in rural areas will be 
released wherever the need for their services 
is established. 

Refusal of Work Projects Administration 
workers to accept offers of private employ- 
ment—on farms or in other activities—at 
prevailing wages for similar types of work will 
disqualify such workers for employment with 
the Work Projects Administration, Mr. Pinck- 
ney pointed out. 

However, the administrator said, under the 
existing act of Congress, “Any person who 
takes such private employment shall, at the 
expiration thereof, be entitled to immediate 
resumption of his previous employment 
status if he is still in need and if he has 
lost the private employment through no fault 
of his own.” 


I note that Mr. Pinckney states: 

Refusal of Work Projects Administration 
workers to accept offers of private employ- 
ment—on farms or in other activities—at pre- 
vailing wages for similar types of work will 
disqualify such workers for employment with 
Work Projects Administration. 


In the first place, I do not know that 
there is any type of work on the farm 
similar to the type of work done on the 
various W. P. A. projects. 

I can also assure Mr. Pinckney that, 
with farm wages on an average of $1 in 
comparison with the prices paid for 
W. P. A. work, those eligible for farm 
work, even having been engaged in this 
line of work, will not consider employ- 
ment on the farm just as long as they 
are permitted to enroll for W. P. A. 
work. 

The W. P. A. was put into operation 
after 1933 for the purpose of giving work 
to millions of unemployed people. They 
engaged in the operation of many proj- 
ects that did not mean anything in the 
way of value to anyone in line with the 
amount of money spent thereon, but it 
did put people to work and give them 
purchasing power, which was really nec- 
essary at that time. 

Today, when a great many of those 
who have been serving on the farms have 
gone into the various industries of the 
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country, and have been drafted, certainly 
there is no need of the operation of a 
W. P. A. in any agricultural section, in 
that every man engaged on many of the 
projects now under operation could easily 
secure employment on the farm or should 
become engaged in farming under the 
provisions of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. 

Farmers are not to blame for the low 
Wages paid on the farm. They are doing 
the best they can with the prices they 
receive for their farm products, which 
are either fixed by speculation, monopo- 
listic groups, or the Department of Agri- 
culture. Farmers have to take these 
prices, and, in the meantime, they are 
forced to pay monopolistic prices for 
everything that they buy. 

As previously stated on various occa- 
sions, it is just as important to bring about 
a@ proper production of feed, food, and 
fiber as it is to bring abouv a proper pro- 
duction of implements of war, in order 
to be able to win in this, the greatest 
struggle in which we have ever been 
engaged. 

We have had before our committee 
today General Hershey, Director of the 
Selective Service System, and Governor 
Townsend, Director, Office of Agricultural 
Defense Relations, Department of Agri- 
culture, who also represented the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and propose to have 
them before the committee again tomor- 
row going into all cf these problems—that 
is, the proper deferment of farm labor— 
as well as doing something about seeing 
to it that lots of these people who have 
moved into the cities, now existing on 
relief, as well as those who are engaged 
in W. P. A. work, are placed on the farm, 
even if it is necessary to provide some 
grants to take care of proper wages, so 
as to be able to bring about increased 
production, as advocated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, which is necessary in order 
to win this war. 





The Crisis Is Here 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to the permission granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude an editorial written by Carl M. 
Saunders, editor of the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot, one of the outstanding 
daily newspapers in the State of Mich- 
igan. 

This editorial is timely and is well 
worth reading and considering. The 
editorial is as follows: 

THE CRISIS IS HERE 

“These are times that try men’s souls.” 

So wrote an American, Thomas Paine, in 
the midst of an early great crisis for Ameri- 
cans. 

We came through that crisis because the 
Americans of Thomas Paine’s day were fight- 
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ing men, whose hearts were strong and whose 
faiths were-robust. 

We today confront a grave crisis—a crisis of 
world-wide dimensions. We shall come 
through this crisis victorious if the men of 
this generation in America are fighters strong 
of heart and confident in their faiths. Unless 
we possess those attributes of character we 
shall not endure. This United States will 
fall as Rome fell, not by reason of the power 
that attacked from without but because of 
the rottenness within. 

That is the seat of today’s crisis. It is in 
America, not in the western Pacific or the 
Mediterranean or the Atlantic. The test is a 
test of Americans. Have we become soft 
through years of pampered living and soft 
luxury? 

A month and a half ago, while many Amer- 
icans still were saying that Japan wouldn’t 
last through the winter, this statement ap- 
peared in this column: 

“We are facing in this war nations whose 
people are physically and mentally hard. The 
Japanese base their hopes that they can de- 
feat the United States on the belief that we 
as a people have gone soft. Whether there is 
justification for their confidence time will 
tell; but if we are to win, there must be a 
hardening process involving not only men 
called to the colors but as well those of us who 
serve behind the lines.” 

The need for such an appeal has been 
emphasized by the recurring defeats which 
we—it is “we” whether the immediate loss is 
British, Dutch, or American—are suffering. 

Our problem today is not alone in the 
actual theaters of war. In point of fact our 
problem is greater here at home. 

Japan is united in a determination to wipe 
America off the map. The German people 
are behind Hitler. 

But America is a house divided against it- 
self. The Roosevelt haters are still hating 
Roosevelt, and the New Dealers are still deal- 
ing jokers from up their sleeves. 

If we are going to win this war, the bicker- 
ing and back biting of those who didn’t vote 
for Roosevelt or who, if they did vote for him 
wish they hadn’t, must stop. 

If we are going to win this war, the whining 
and sniveling of those who didn’t want to 
fight and are scared into cowardice must stop. 

If we are going to win this war, the social 
reformers who are hanging onto Uncle Sam's 
coattails must be brushed off and the self- 
seeking political parasites who are feeding 
off public moneys must be kicked out. 

If we are going to win this war, all of the 
factionalism, the class prejudice, and the 
bigotry which now tear at the vitals of the 
Nation must be eliminated. 

And, if we don’t win this war, there’ll be 
no America. The big industrialist who is 
now crying over his income tax and the 
laborer who is abandoning his bench every 
time the boss doesn’t part his hair on the 
left side—they'll all be out of jobs and out 
of luck. 

This is no half-way war. We can’t half 
win and half lose. We either win or lose. 
And, if we lose, the peanut vendor on the 
corner will lose his peanut stand, the fac- 
tory owner will lose his plant, and the ma- 
chine hand will lose his home. They’ll all be 
groveling on their bellies before their new 
master like tramp dogs begging for crusts. 

That’s what it means—this war. It’s a war 
to the finish—their finish or ours. 

We can win, and we can lose. Capitalize 
those words, Mr. Printer, “We Can Lose!” 

We've still got most of the world’s resources 
on our side. 

We've still got most of the world’s peoples 
on our side. 

But we're victims of a surprise drive, ruth- 
less in its purposes and tremendous in its 
scope. 

We have been pushed back on our heels. 
But Americans emerged from Valley Forge to 
win at Yorktown. The Union came back from 
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the two battles of Bull Run and innumerable 
other defeats to take Richmond. 

The recipe for today’s success is written in 
the rocks of Bataan where Douglas MacArthur 
and a brave handful still stand true to the 
faith that is theirs and the courage that must 
be America’s. If we are worthy of MacArthur 
and the inevitable sacrifice which seems his 
destiny, we shall forget internal quibbling and 
quarreling. And thus united we shal! win; 
but only thus. 

Let there be harmony in government—a 
real nonpolitical administration, if you will, 
Mr. President. And let there be harmony in 
the shops and the arsenals where the tools of 


victory are being forged! 





Washington and Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. GEorce A. Don- 
DERO, Member of Congress, Seventeenth 
Congressional District of Michigan, de- 
livered at Michigan State College alumni 
banquet, Washington, D. C., February 
21, 1942: 


While the month of February is the short- 
est in the year, yet it marks the birthday of 
two of the greatest men in history. First, 
Washington, who did more than any other 
individual to establish our independence and 
form the Government of the United States 
under the Constitution. Second, Lincoln, 
who did more than any other person to pre- 
serve the Government established by Wash- 
ington, and whose words are probably quoted 
more often than any other man’s outside of 
Holy Writ. 

It is most fitting and proper that we com- 
memorate the birthdays of our two greatest 
Presidents. It is the two hundred and tenth 
anniversary of the birth of Washington, and 
it is the one hundred and thirty-third anni- 
versary of the birth of Lincoln. Regardless 
of the critical hour in the life of our Republic, 
established and preserved for us by them, we 
are unanimous in the hope that 200 years 
hence men and women will gather round the 
banquet table, as we have done here tonight, 
to pay tribute to Washington and Lincoln 
for their service and contribution to the es- 
tablishment and preservation of a Govern- 
ment on this earth founded on justice and 
freedom. 

In many ways these two great men were 
different, the one from the other. In many 
other ways, they were very much alike. 

1. Both Washington and Lincoln were in- 
tellectual giants. 

2. Both Washington and Lincoin were phys- 
ical giants. Washington stood 6 feet 2 inches. 
Lincoln stood 6 feet 4 inches. 

3. Both Washington and Lincoln were men 
who possessed moral and physical courage. 

4 Both Washington and Lincoln were men 
of the outdoors. They were nature lovers. 
Both loved trees. On one occasion Lincoln 
said, “Now, trees are something I know about; 
I like the trees better in winter than in 
summer because the shape can more readily 
be seen.” We may rest assured that his hands 
knew the feel of the ax handle, which had to 
do with the cutting down of the trees in the 
forest and the making of a home. We know 


that Washington planted 6 varieties of 
cherry trees at Mt. Vernon, the peach, the 
apricot, and 18 varieties of the pear tree. He 
also planted the plum, and 4 varieties of apple 
trees, 8 kinds of nut trees, and 33 kinds of 
native trees, together with a cherry walk. 

5. Both men were influenced by the rural 
environment of their early lives. Through life 
both stood with their feet planted firmly on 
the ground. Both learned lessons from 
Mother Earth. Both went to the root of 
things, and both sought the substance rather 
than the form. 

6. Both Washington and Lincoln could at- 
tribute some of their great qualities to their 
mothers. While Lincoln’s mother died early 
in his youth, he said of her in later life, “All 
I am or ever hope to be I owe to my angel 
mother.” Washington was influenced more 
by his mother than Lincoln because Lincoln’s 
mother died early in his youth. Washington’s 
mother influenced him not to become a sailor, 
but she was greatly dispieased because he 
took up a military career and often regretted 
that her son had turned against the British 
throne. 

7. Both Washington and Lincoln had a 
profound faith in the ultimate good judg- 
ment of the people, if given the truth. They 
had faith in the patriotism of the people, 
and they both had faith ini » ability of the 
people to govern themselves wisely. 

8. Both men were tolerant of criticism, even 
when that criticism was unfair; and both 
were responsive to suggestions or construc- 
tive criticism well-founded. 

9. They were men of such breadth of mind 
and charactes that they were willing to re- 
tain in the service of the Nation subordinates 
whom they knew were critical of both their 
personal qualities and official policies. No 
better example of this could be given than 
the selection of Lincoln’s Cabinet. It is well 
known that he chose men for his Cabinet, 
every one of whom thought they were greater 
than the President himself. Among these 
were Salmon P. Chase, who undertook to 
supplant him, and William H. Seward, who 
asked that the running of vhe Government 
be turned over to him. Stanton, his Secre- 
tary of War, referred to him more than once 
as “a fool.” All of them lived to see the day 
when they revered his memory and acknowl- 
edged that he was the greatest of them all. 

10. Both Washington and Linco.n were men 
who preferred associates who would be frank 
rather than subordinate to them. 

11. Bot’ Washington and Lincoln were big 
enough and courageous enough to admit mis- 
takes when they made them. 

12. Both Washington and Lincoln had a 
profound faith in Divine Providence and in 
the efficacy of prayer. Both accepted the 
Christian faith and both men were noble 
models for human conduct. 

13. Both Washington and Lincoln con- 
ducted a war. Washington as the commander 
of the Army; Lincoln as Commander in Chief. 
Washington to create the Nation; Lincoln to 
preserve the Republic. 

14 Both : en had military experience be- 
fore entering the Presidency. Washington 
with Braddock in the French and Indian 
Wars; Lincoln as captain in the Black Hawk 
War. Both Washington and Lincoln had to 
create an army, and both learned many les- 
sons from the suffering in campaign and 
battle. 

15. Both men maae the greatest contribu- 
tion to the cause of freedom—the one estab- 
lishing it and the other preserving it. 

1.. Both men were intense lovers. Some of 
Lincoln’s love affairs caused him many heart- 
aches, much mental anguish, some embar- 
rassment, and no little despondency. Wash- 
ington, it is said, had 4 Marys and 1 Martha 
in 10 years. From what little we know of 
his early life, his voyages into the realm of 
womanly charms were less violent and: pain- 
ful than those of Lincoln. It is quite possible 
that without an invitation to dinner, ex- 
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' tended from an unexpected meeting with a 


Mr. Zhamberlain, whom Washington met on 
a —— Washington would not have met 

widow Custis. Her husband 
hos dean tie neste, lenvehe GuaRabe to 
money and a large landed estate. Washing- 
ton undoubtedly discovered it was as easy to 
love a widow with money as it was one with- 
out, even though she had 2 children—Nellie 
Custis and John Park Custis, 4 and 6 years 
of age. Later in life Washington wrote a 
letter from Mount Vernon saying, “I am now, 
I believe, fixed in this seat, with an agreeable 
partner for life, and I hope to build more 
happiness in retirement than ever experienced 
in the wide and bustling world.” 

Had it not been for a stepmother in a 
Kentucky home, it is quite probable that 
Lincoln would not have met Mary Todd. 
Both Washington and Lincoln were influenced 
and their career and course affected by the 
companions they had chosen for their homes. 
A little later on this evening I expect to say 
more about the courtship of Lincoln and 
Mary Todd. 

17. Both men were born leaders. Perhaps 
no other man could have held together the 
troops and the Colonies in the dark and un- 
certain days of the Revolution as Washington 
did. It is likewise improbable that anyone 
but Lincoln could have held together the 
conflicting elements of the North through 
the tragic days of 1861-65. 

18. Washington lived to view his task per- 
formed—the creation of a new nation and a 
new concept of government, born and pre- 
served in war. Lincoln, at the very pinnacle 
of his fame and the accomplishment of his 
life, was snatched away from the opportunity 
to realize his ambition and his task fully 
performed. 

These two men were also dissimilar in 
many respects. The one was born an aristo- 
crat, the other was born with abject poverty 
in one hand and an obscure name in the 
other. Washington had the advantage of 
education, while Lincoln never saw the in- 
side of a grammar school, a high school, a 
college, or university as a student. His son 
remarked to me that his father never had 
anything to start with and hardly went to 
school at all. We do Know, however, that 
Lincoln went to schoo] in a little log build- 
ing four terms of less than 3 months each, 
or not quite 1 year in all. 

While there was similarity in the lives of 
both Washington and Lincoln, as I said, there 
is more than one divergency, The inventory 
of Washington’s estate made by himself and 
attached to his will, after deducting $250,000 
in bequests, placed a value of $530,000 on the 
residue or balance of his estate, making a 
total of $780,000, or more than three-quarters 
of a million. In the days of Washington that 
was indeed a monumental sum. Lincoln, at 
the time of his election, which was 61 years 
after the death of Washington and at the 
time he was 52 years of age, estimated his 
earthly goods at a meager $15,000. This con- 
sisted of the only home he ever owned, the 
one which he purchased from the minister 
who married him, the Reverend Charles W. 
Draper, for the sum of $1,500; 40 acres of land 
in the State of Iowa, which was given to him 
for his services in the Black Hawk War: a 
vacant lot in the town of Lincoln. Ill., which 
he received in compensation for his service in 
laying out the town as a surveyor; a little 
money in the bank; a few promissory notes 
takes for the loan of money to some friends; 
and the household furniture in his residence. 

This week I conferred with Mr. Fred N. 
Towers, who was private secretary to Robert 
Todd Lincoln, and inquired of him what the 
amount of President Lincoln's estate was at 
the time of his death. He informed me that 
it was approximately $65,000. This would in- 
dicate that Lincoln, out of his salary of 
$25,000 a year as President, had saved in the 
4 years that he lived in the White House ap- 
proximately $50,000. Washington, a business- 
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man, left a will. Lincoln, a lawyer, left no 
will 


It has been said of Washington that he 
“was the greatest of good men and the best 
of great men,” while it has been said of Lin- 
coln that he was one of the gentlest memories 
of our world. Lincoln had humor and wit, 
Washington the profoundness of kings. 

These marked similarities and divergences 
which I have pointed out in the character, 
temperament, and policies of these two im- 
mortal Americans are all the more striking 
because Washington was the scion of aristoc- 
racy; he was a son of the culture of his day; 
he was of the landed gentry; he was a man of 
wealth; he was a man whose whole training 
from birth would ordinarily have drawn him 
away from the common people. Lincoln, on 
the contrary, was a product of the log cabin. 
He was a son of the common people, his 
heredity, his environment, and his experience 
up to the time he came to the White House 
was that of a man of the common people. 
His environment and early training ordinar- 
ily would have tended to alienate him from 
the class to which Washington belonged. 

The secret of the strength of both of these 
matchless Americans, I believe, rests in the 
fact that they loved their fellowmen, they 
believed in the principle of the Declaration 
of Independence, and they believed that 
human values transcended all others, but 
that property rights need not be sacrificed to 
a fanatical edherence to an unreal or exag- 
gerated sense of human values. 

Their stature grows larger as their day and 
deeds recede from us. We can appropriately 
and truthfully say of both of them what Lin- 
coln said of Washington: 

“To add brightness to the sun or glory to 
the name of Washington and Lincoln is alike 
impossible. Let none attempt it. In their 
naked, deathless splendor leave them shining 
on.” 





The Wilson Method 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the privilege given me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, of February 21, 1942, entitled 
“The Wilson Method”: 


THE WILSON METHOD 


To the machinists who struck an arms 
plant at Bridgeport, Conn. because they dis- 
liked an award that had been made by the 
War Labor Board's arbitrator, President Wil- 
son, on September 13, 1918, wrote as follows: 

“To strike against the award is disloyalty 
and dishonor. The Smith & Wesson Co., of 
Springfield, Mass., engaged in Government 
work, has refused to accept the mediation of 
the National War Labor Board and has flouted 
its rules of decision approved by Presidential 
proclamation. With my consent, the War 
Department has taken over the plant and 
business of the company to secure continuity 
in production and to prevent industrial dis- 
turbance. * * * Having exercised a dras- 
tic remedy with recalcitrant employers, it is 
my duty to use means equally well adapted 
to the end with lawless and faithless em- 
ployees. Therefore, I desire that you return 
to work and abide by the award. If you 
refuse, each of you will be barred from em- 
Ployment in any war industry in the com- 
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munity in which the strike occurs for a period 
of 1 year. During that time the United 
States Employment Service will decline to 
obtain employment for you in any war indus- 
try elsewhere in the United States, as well as 
ander the War and Navy Departments, the 
Shipping Board, the Railroad Administration, 
and all other Government agencies, and the 
draft boards will be instructed to reject any 
claim of exemption based on your alleged use- 
fulness on war production. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“‘WoopRow WILSON.” 

The machinists thereupon voted to go back 
to work, but the company then refused to 
hire them back. At that, the President wrote 
a letter to the arms company, saying: “In 
view of the fact that the workmen have so 
promptly complied with my directions, I must 
insist upon the reinstatement of all these 
men.” 

The machinists were reinstated; and that 
was all of that. 





Tame Fox Refuses To Eat Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing received permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith a short letter 
from an old friend of mine, John Gam- 
per, of Medford, Taylor County, Wis., 
and a newspaper clipping about oleo 
which he enclosed. John is an old and 
highly respected resident of Taylor 
County. He moved into Taylor County 
when it was mostly a wilderness, bought 
a tract of wild land, and before he re- 
tired in the early thirties he had built 
up one of the nicest farms in northern 
Wisconsin, including a splendid herd of 
Holstein cows. So it is natural that Mr. 
Gamper continues to hold his interest 
in the dairy farmer. For years he served 
in the Wisconsin Legislature and I had 
the pleasure of serving with him several 
terms, where he always took a keen in- 
terest in curbing legislation that was in- 
jurious to the dairy interest. He be- 
lieved with me that any food product 
should be compelled to stand on its own 
merit, and not be permitted to be so cam- 
ouflaged as to look, taste, and smell like 
the genuine product which it imitates. 
The dairy farmers do not object to oleo- 
margarine as such any more than they 
object to peanut butter or the different 
fruit butters or jams and jellies. They 
all take the place of butter, but the peo- 
ple that buy them or eat them in hotels 
and restaurants know that it is not butter 
they are eating. 

If oleomargarine was left in its natural 
color, if they were not permitted to churn 
it in milk and add flavoring so as to give 
it the smell and taste of butter, we would 
of course have no reason to complain 

I know that this article about the tame 
fox not eating the substitute is reliable 
because I have known the Schantz fam- 
ily for many years, and they would never 
say a thing like that if it were not a fact. 
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So we see that it is possible to fool the 
humans kut not the sensitive smell of 
the fox. 

The letter and article follows: 


Hon. B. J. GEHRMANN, 
Washington D.C. 

My Dear FRIEND GEHRMANN: I sent you 
under separate cover Hoard’s Dairyman of 
January 25, 1942, containing on page 14 a 
most interesting article (with illustration), 
in the form of a letter. Hoard’s Dairyman, as 
you know, is one of the best farm journals 
in the United States, founded by Hon. Wil- 
liam Dempster Hoard, the sixteenth Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin, 52 years ago in 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Respectfully your friend, 
JOHN GAMPER. 
FOX REFUSES TO EAT OL. EOMARGARINE 


Hoard’s Dairyman: That a tame fox, left to 
his own choice in the matter of fats and oils, 
will greedily eat wholesome butter and refuse 
to touch oleomargarine is the experience of 
Mrs. Mary Schantz, Sparta, Wis. 

Mrs. Schantz is past president of the Eluta 
Homemakers’ Club of Sparta, and mother of 
Dr. Edward Schantz, who did research work 
relative to the value of dairy products in com- 
parison with substitutes under the famous 
biochemist, Dr. E. B. Hart, at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Schantz had been reading recent ads 
extolling the merits of margarine in com- 
parison with butter. As the testimonials 
given in these ads did not agree with the 
findings of her son in his research work at 
Madison, she became curious to try the mat- 
ter out herself. 

Knowing how instinctively the fox balances 
his ration through his keen sense of smell, 
without the aid of science, and knowing that 
@ pet fox owned by a neighbor was very fond 
of butter—“the white man’s spread —and 
had been known to eat a whole pound et one 
sitting, Mrs. Schantz decided to see if this 
fox would eat oleo as readily as ie did butter. 

A good-sized lump of butter was placed on 
a plate beside a corresponding lump of popu- 
larly advertised margarine. Both were put 
before the fox, and he was left to his own 
discretion as to eating one or both. We took 
one sniff at the margarine and then turned 
to the butter, which he greedily devoured, 
and left the cleo untouched. 

Knowing that the chief use of both butter 
and margarine as food was as a spread for 
bread, and knowing that this same fox readily 
ate bread when the “white man’s spread” 
was used, Mrs. Schantz decided to see what the 
fox would do with bread on which margarine 
was used as aspread. The fox again took just 
one sniff and refused to eat the bread 

Animal instinct seemed to warn him that 
margarine was not a proper food for a grow- 
ing young fox. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Schantz continues to 
supply her honsehold with butter, “the white 
man’s spread,” and recommends it as the 
proper food for her grandchildren. 

Wisconsin. 

W. H. HANCHETT. 





George Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I desire to compliment the gentleman 
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from Nebraska [Mr. Sreran] on his ex- 
cellent reading of George Washington’s 
Farewell Address in the House today. 
While this Farewell Address was being 
read, it occurred to me that the life of 
George Washington was guided by a di- 
vine destiny. 

Had it not been for the opposition of 
his mother, George Washington might 
have been a great sailor and explorer in- 
stead of one of the greatest soldiers and 
statesmen in world history. When he was 
only 14 years old a midshipman’s warrant 
was obtained for him and, it has been 
written, he had his clothes all packed and 
was ready to join the fleet of Admiral 
Vernon. But when his mother disap- 
proved of the venture he abandoned the 
idea and devoted his irterests to the study 
of surveying at the farm home of his 
brother, Lawrence Washington, now 
known as Mount Vernon. 

When Washington was only 19 years of 
age he received an appointment of ad- 
jutant with the rank of major in a Vir- 
ginia military district. Shortly there- 
after, in 1751, Washington accompanied 
his brother Lawrence to the Barbados, 
where he was stricken with smallpox. 
This was the only occasion on which 
Washington ever left the American Con- 
tinent. His brother Lawrence returned 
to Virginia in 1752 and died shortly there- 
after, leaving his estate at Mount Vernon 
to an infant daughter, who also passed 
away within a short time. 

By the terms of his brother’s will, 
George Washington then inherited 
_ Mount Vernon and immediately took 
over active managemer” of the estate. 

In 1753 Washington gave up the com- 
forts of Mount Vernon to serve Governor 
Dinwiddie as bearer of confidential dis- 
patches to the French commander on 
the Monongahela, protesting against the 
French efforts to harass new settlements 
of the Ohio Company. His journey, a 
distance of between 500 and 600 miles, 
was made in the winter and without a 
military escort, through territory occu- 
pied by hostile Indians at various places. 
Thus, Washington early exhibited a will- 
ingness to serve his country without 
regard to his personal danger. 

In the spring of 1754 Washington was 
made a lieutenant colonel of a Virginia 
regiment, proceeding to the Ohio River. 
On this journey Washington received his 
first baptism of fire when on May 28, 
1754, with a company of 50 picked men 
and a few friendly Indians, Washington 
surprised and defeated a body of French- 
men under the command of Colonel 
Jumonville at Great Meadows. Here he 
built a fort, later known as Fort Neces- 
sity, around which one of the glorious 
chapters of American history has been 
written. 

After the defeat of the colonial militia 
at Fort Necessity and its surrender, 
Washington was given the assignment of 
protecting the frontiers of Virginia. He 
established headquarters at Winchester 
and held this post until the end of the 
French and Indian War, after which he 
resigned his commission, married the 
Widow Custis, and settled down to the 
life of a gentleman farmer, spending his 
summers in Mount Vernon and his win- 
ters at Williamsburg. 
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During these years Washington exhib- 
ited a thorough knowledge of business 
practices and his account books, now on 
display at Mt. Vernon, show the skill and 
patience with which he entered every 
business transaction. For nearly 20 
years, Washington devoted his whole 
energies to his estates and his business of 
farming, but he was also a member of the 
colonial group who organized the First 
Continental Congress in Philadelphia in 
1774. 

Washington was chosen to lead the 
revolutionary armies on June 15, 1775, 
and took command at Boston on July 3. 
A famous historian has written: 

The war was conducted by Washington 
under every possible disadvantage. He en- 


gaged in it without any personal experience 
in the handling of large bodies of men, and 
this was equally the case with all his subordi- 
nates. 


But Washington persevered even in the 
face of discouraging situations and soon 
an army of consequence was his reward. 
His abiding faith in the righteousness of 
his cause. and his faith in his fellow men, 
was perhaps best expressed in a letter to 
General Schuyler, written after the evac- 
uation of Ticonderoga, when he wrote: 

We should never despair. Our situation 
before has been unpromising and has 
changed for the better, so I trust it will again. 
If new difficulties arise, we must only put 
forth new exertions, and proportion our ef- 
forts to the exigencies of the times. 


In his efforts to further the revolution- 
ary cause, Washington often found him- 
self embarrassed by the actions of the 
Continental Congress. Besides the diffi- 
culties of conducting the actual cam- 
paigns his selection of leaders was often 
interfered with by the appointment to 
high rank of foreigners who had little 
experience either with the colonial people 
or their customs and ideals. This led 
Washington to write to his friend, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the following: 

The numerous applications for employ- 
ment by foreigners under their respective ap- 
pointments add no small embarrassment to a 
command, which, without it, is abundantly 
perplexed by the different tempers I have to 
do with, and the different modes which the 
respective States have pursued in nominating 
and arranging their officers; the combination 
of all which is but, too, just a representation 
of a great chaos, from whence we are en- 
deavoring, how successfully time only can 
show, to draw some regularity and order. 

Washington was appreciative of the 
assistance he received during the war and 
never lost an opportunity to give credit 
to those to whom credit was due. He 
wrote Patrick Henry, “If the cause is ad- 
vanced, indifferent is it to me, where or 
in what quarters it happens.” 

As Washington Irving once said: 

This speaks the whole soul of Washington. 
Glory with him was a secondary considera- 
tion. Let those who win wear the laurel— 
sufficient for him the advancement of the 
cause. 


Mr. Speaker, time does not permit me 
today to dwell long upon the character 
of Washington. Sufficient to say that his 
successful prosecution of the war for in- 
dependence, his devotion to the Federal 
Union, which is evidenced by his selec- 
tion as chairman of the Constitutional 
Convention, his subsequent election to 








Correct Great Injustice to the American 
People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend in the 
Record a statement showing the total 
cost to taxpayers of the Ramspeck Act, 
Public, No. 411, and of the 250,000 bureau- 
crats and political job holders which this 
act brought under the retirement system, 
and to include therewith 2 letters from 
the Civil Service Commission bearing on 
this subject. 

The Ramspeck Act, aside from the 
matter of pensions for Congressmen and 
other elected officials, would at any time 
be a great injustice to the American 
people. Coming as it has in our hour of 
greatest peril, it becomes an unspeakable 
outrage upon the people. 

It develops now that the annual cost of 
this act to the Government, that is to 
the people who produce the necessaries 
of life, aside from congressional pensions, 
will be roundly $66,000,000 annually to 
start with. With the ever-growing bu- 
reaucracy this figure will in the future 
soar higher and higher. 

In addition to repealing congressional 
penions, the clause in this Ramspeck Act 
providing pensions for 250,000 purely po- 
litical jobholders must also be repealed. 

The American people are just not in 
any mocd to brook such injustice as this. 

I intend to press for the repeal of this 
unconscionable provision in the Ram- 
speck Act which creates pensions for 
250,000 political job holders drawing 
salaries up to $12,000, even $18,000 an- 
nually, which is costing our hard-pressed, 
sacrificing, and patriotic people $66,000,- 
000 annually to start with, and which will 
rocket higher and higher. 

Following are the figures showing the 
cost to the Government of the Ramspeck 
Act, Public, No. 411: 

Cost of the Ramspeck Act in bringing appoin- 
tive officers under the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act 


Appointive officers _.....__--__. 250, 000 
py. 0 6g, Ae eee $1, 825 
EE Fle ne eterna nes: $456, 250, 000 
Percent of 
pay roll Amount 
re ok 3.77 $17, 200, 625 
Deficiency cost......--. 5.90 26, 918, 750 
Total cost....... 9. 67 44, 119, 376 











Cost of the Ramspeck Act tased on estimated 
number and pay roll of employees subject to 
Civil Service Retirement Act as of Feb. 7, 
1942 (see exhibits A and B below and also p. 
24 of supplemental hearing of Civil Service 
Commission, Aug. 23, 1941) 





Active employees..-...--.--. 1, 000, 000 
Average salary--.-------~ Revengens $1, 825 
Total pay roll.....--.------- $1, 825, 000, 000 
Percent of 
Before Ramspeck Act: pay roll Amount 
Normal cost...-..--..- b $48, 180, 200 
Deficiency cost.......- 5.81 106,032. 500 
Total cost......... 8,45 154,212,500 
After Ramspeck Act 
Normal cost.....-.--.. 3.77 68,802, 500 
Deficiency cost..-.--.-- 5.90 107,675, 000 
Total. costs4.....«. 9.67 176,477. 500 
Increased cost.......... 22, 265, 000 
Add (cost to Government of 
250,000 appointive officers 
brought in under Rams- 
peck ACt)...-cenr-eaccoase 44,119,375 
Total annual cost to Gov- 
ernment of Ramspeck 
BCE BE iis we eemevet’ 66, 384, 375 


(Exhibit A) 
UniTep STATES CIvIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 7, 1942. 
Hon. Frepericx C. SMITH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Dr. SmitH: In compliance with your 
request over the telephone this morning, I 
beg to hand you herewith a copy of the 
Commission’s statistical report of November 
1941 showing the number of officers and em- 
ployees in the ederal service for that month. 

There is also enclosed a separate statement 
which shows the number of employees in the 
classified and the unclassified service. 

The estimated membership of the civil- 
service retirement system, as of June 30, 
1941, was 885,000 It was further estimated 
that 250,000 were made subject to the Re- 
tirement Act as a result of the passage of 
Public, 411, on January 24, 1942. With the 
general increase in force since last June it is 
estimated that the retirement coverage at 
this time is at least 1,250,000. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis H. FISHER, 
Chief, Retirement Division. 


(Exhibit B) 


Untrep States CIvin 
Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., February 18, 1942. 
Hon. Frepertck C SMITH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Dr. StartH: This is in further refer- 
ence to your telephone request o1 today as 
to the estimated cost to bring 250,000 em- 
Pployees under the Retirement Act as a result 
a the passage of Public, 411, on January 24, 
1942. 


In the absence of reliable data showing 
ages, years of prior service, probable dura- 
tion of current employment, and other per- 
tinent information, we are unable to esti- 
mate the cost to the Government in any 
other manner than by applying the per- 
centages used in estimating the cost of H. R. 
3487. 

Assuming an average salary of $1,825, the 
annual pay roll of this group would be 
$456,250,000. On this basis the annual cost 
would be distributed as follows: 
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Percent of 
pay roll 
Normal cost........... 3.77 $17, 200, 625 
Deficiency cost_....-.- 5.90 26, 918, 750 
Total cast....0---<< 9.67 44, 119, 375 


As a matter of information the 5-percent 
salary deductions of these employees will 
amount to $22,812,500 per annum. 

It will be observed that the larger part of 
the Government cost is shown under defi- 
ciency cost rather than under normal cost. 
It is believed that the deficiency cost to the 
Government for this group may be consid- 
erably overstated. For further information 
regarding deficiency cost your attention is 
respectfully invited to the text on pages 26 
and 27 of the hearings before the House Civil 
Service Committee on H. R. 3487, of August 
23, 1941; copy enclosed. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lewis H. FIsHER, 
Chief, Retirement Division. 

P. S. As indicated in paragraph 2 of page 
1, we would need an age and salary distribu- 
tion of all the 250,000 members to arrive at 
any estimate approaching a correct cost 
figure —L. H. F. 





“Believe It or Not”—One Government 
Agency Is Voluntarily Making Self- 
Selected Economies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
include herein an editorial from the 
Hawarden (Iowa) Independent praising 
the Bureau of the Census for its self- 
imposed economies. When it is consid- 
ered that the Census Bureau is our oldest 
established fact-finding agency and that 
its statistics are universally accepted as 
gospel fact, when it is considered that the 
work of this agency unquestionably has 
been increased by the war, and when it 
is considered that other and newer agen- 
cies are setting up fact-and-figure func- 
tions of their own, thus in part duplicat- 
ing or trespassing on the field of the 
Census Bureau, the spirit of Director 
Capt is all the more commendable. It 
affords me real pleasure and satisfaction, 
therefore, to include this splendid edi- 
torial in the Rrcorp. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Hawarden Independent: For some months 
the Independent has been on the mailing list 
of the Census Bureau. We have been most 
interested to receive pamphlets reciting the 
unemployment statistics of Maryland, and 
the percentage of unmarried persons in 
Wyoming. Our most recent is a 164-page job 
entitled “Population Second Series, Char- 
acteristics of the Population, Iowa.” 

Now the Census Bureau is a vital and 
necessary part of our Government. We, for 
one, wouldn’t be without it. And yet, it was 
only with difficulty that we suppressed a 
shout the other day when we received a let- 
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ter from J. C. Capt, Director of the Census 
(mark the name well, it should go down in 
history). 

Mr. Capt said in part: “All officials and 
employees of the Census Bureau are deter- 
mined to effect every reduction in nonde- 
fense expenditures that is at all possible, 
Accordingly, the general distribution of Cen- 
sus publications, as practiced in peacetime, 
is discontinued.” 

The gentleman goes on to say that if we 
want any of them, they are on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office. 

Perhaps our hearing has been a little weak, 
but so far as we have heard, this is the first 
authoritative word out of Washington in 
which any bureau admits (1) that all its 
functions are not absolutely vital to the war 
effort, (2) that there is room for a decrease 
in nondefense expenditures, and (3) that 
the nondefense expenditures will be cut to 
the bone. 

We shall miss the Census Bureau’s reports 
on internal migration, general characteristics 
of housing by States, and general report on 
population by subjects. But we will forego 
with a song in our heart and a doff of our 
hat to J. C. Capt, a bureaucrat who richly 
deserves to be called a servant of the people. 





Addresses of Admiral Thomas Hart and 
Gen. George Grunert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following addresses 
from the Manila, (P. I.) Herald of Feb- 
ruary 22, 1941, delivered on February 22, 
1941, at Manila, by Admiral Thomas 
Hart, commanding our Naval Establish- 
ment there, and by Gen. George Gru- 
nert, commanding the general Philip- 
pine Department at that time: 


SPEECH oF ADMIRAL THOMAS Hart, UNITED 
States Navy 


We are gathered here today to pay tribute 
to the memory of a great American and to 
rededicate ourselves to the cause of individual 
and national liberty. 

I am sure that we all hold deep gratitude 
toward those whose efforts have brought 
about this meeting. It has been a consider- 
able task and has been accomplished only 
through much sacrifice on the part of those 
who have done the work. For my own part, 
I can contribute only some not altogether 
organized thoughts on the subjects which are 
so close to us today. 

It is fortunate that in this month of a 
crucial year in a world-wide struggle for free- 
dom Americans have the timely opportunity 
of paying tribute within 10 days to two great 
Americans—Washington and Lincoln. Those 
outstanding leaders, respected by all peoples, 
best embody the spirit of the young American 
Nation, when bitterly engaged in its struggle, 
first for its freedom and then for its unity. 

It is of interest to note that Lincoln, a full 
20 years before he had attained his own pre- 
eminent place in the hearts of the people, was 
well imbued with unbounded admiration of 
Washington. In the year 1842 Lincoln closed 
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an address commemorative of the father of 
the Nation with these words: “Washington is 
the mightiest name of the earth—long since 
mightiest in the cause of civil liberty; still 
mightier in moral reformation. On that 
name no fitting eulogy can be expected. To 
add brightness to the sun or glory to the name 
of Washington is alike impossible. Let no 
one attempt it. In solemn awe we pronounce 
the name and in its naked, depthless splendor 
leave it shining on.” With all due allowances 
for extravagances of his oratory, we of this 
Gay, 100 years afterward, _ well give heed to 
the thought expressed those words of 
Lincoln. 

Contemporary literature has tended to 
undervaluate the personalities and achieve- 
ments of the past. That Washington was less 
than a perfect mortal has been known too 
long to give any concern for his place in his- 

We can be amused by the “debunkers,” 
but even idealization of a benefactor is better 
than carping criticism of him, and to exag- 
gerate the debt we owe him is nobler than 
to begrudge the praise that is fairly due. 

Washington, secure in his unassailable 
niche in history, does not need our admira- 
tion or our gratitude, though both are ex- 
tended to him, not only on this, his birthday, 
but on every day through which we live under 
the protection of the Republic which he did 
most to found. 

The country, however, does need to be re- 
freshed from the rugged qualities which 
Washington possessed to such a high degree— 
the qualities of courage and endurance, in- 
dustry, integrity, and high loyalty to the best 
interests of the whole united people, coupled 
with sublime common sense and understand- 
ing of relative values, 

The value of our observance of this day 
lies largely in the impression which is left on 
us as individuals by directing our thoughts 
toward those fundamental qualities, which 
constitute the sound basis for the continued 
progress and safety of our country. 

It behooves us then, each one, as the best 
observance of the greatness of Washington 
and of our debt to him, to try to absorb and 
cherish the spirit which motivated him, and 
to live up to the high standards which he set, 

That is an individual matter. The com- 
munity observance is a means toward express- 
ing our faith and stimulating our thought. 
The real effect will be registered within us 
and expressed in our daily lives. 

There is a definite need for injecting into 
our contemporary lives a larger appreciation 
of the values of the past. We incline to 
be supercilious in our attitude toward yes- 
terday. But to waste the memories and 
traditions of a great life is as foolish as to 
waste other national resources. It is a mark 
of strength when a nation is able not only 
to perpetuate the memory of the great men 
of its past, but to make these men truly, in 
this present, an inspiration to new achieve- 
ment. 

Youth, in particular, looks with a patron- 
izing air upor things gone by, and probably 
always has. To be old-fashioned may seem 
to be something of a sin in their eyes, but 
that attitude is usually only a surface mat- 
ter. Isubmit that in its dark hours a nation 
needs most the old-fashioned qualities of 
honesty anc integrity, courage and self-con- 
trol, industry and perseverance, simplicity of 
mind and heart. We have need today of 
a return to a simpler, sterner way of life. 
In the age of motorcar, convenience, and 
ease, we have trended toward too much 
flesh—physically and mentally. One reason 
for the failure of the many democracies has 
been the softness of the fiber of their peoples. 
We must take heed. Contemplation of the 
high example of Washington will heip. 

Washington was in the most complete 
sense a Christian gentleman. Justice to 
man and faith in God were two of his out- 
standing virtues asa man. Throughout the 


war Washington displayed a balance and de- 
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to its most splendid flower. 

It was the good fortune of the Colonies to 
have Washington as Commander in Chief, for 
without him the rigors of Valley Forge would 
never have been endured It was his forti- 
tude, capability, and sheer force of character, 
which held that army together in the midst 
of privation, hardship, mutterings of mutiny, 
and public discouragement, with 
political interference and often the bold dis- 
loyalty of political chieftains. 


complished. He asked nothing for himself 
and would have been quite content to then 
step entirely out of the picture. 

But the fates ruled otherwise, so that we 
are indebted to Washington, more than to 
any other man, for not only leading the peo- 
ple in revolution wisely «nd successfully, but 
also for molding the Colonies into a free and 
independent Nation. 

And from the birth of that Nation came 
variations in the customs of governments, 
changes in the histories of other nations, 
new courses in the ways of mankind, new 
recognitions of the conditions of men, and 
new ideas of liberty spread over the face of 
the earth. 

This, then, is our heritage, gained by the 
swords of our forefathers: We must be rever- 
ently grateful for that heritage, be willing to 
sacrifice for it, and be firm and strong in 
body and heart to preserve it, so that—in the 
land that Washington fought for and nur- 
tured—there will be no black-out of the prin- 
ciples for which he struggled. 


Speecu or Gen. GEorcE GRUNERT, COMMAND- 
ING GENERAL, PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are gathered here 
today in memory of the birthday of George 
Washington, our first President. This great 
American led the Army of a young and hope- 
ful Nation through the dark days of its strug- 
gle for independence. After that successful 
struggle he sought a quiet, peaceful life on 
his estate in Virginia, but this was not to be. 
His unselfish devotion to the cause of the 
Revolution had so endeared him to the 
American people that they demanded he 
guide the new Government as its first Presi- 
dent. Reluctantly he left his broad acres and 
answered the call of his countrymen. For 8 
years he steered the ship of state through 
dangerous waters. Beset by men of avarice 
and selfish ambitions with infinite patience 
and wisdom he smoothed out the difficulties 
among political factions and by his wise 
counsel laid the solid foundation upon which 
the greatest democracy in the world has been 
built. 

WASHINGTON’S PRECEPTS 

In our present troubled days, with more 
than half the peoples of the world waging 
bloody war which may threaten civilization 
itself, it is well that we pause and examine 
some of the precepts of government, and the 
philosophy of George Washington. His pre- 
cepts of government are clearly set forth in 
the preamble of the Constitution which was 
framed by the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 of which he was President and which 
outlines the objectives of the Constitution 
under six headings: 


1. To form a more perfect union; 
a justice 
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ashington’s philosophy 
in the words of the 
golden rule: “Whatsoever ye would that men 
ye even so to them.” 
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. His experiences in 
taught him that a nation must “in 
peace, prepare for war.” He recog- 
nized that humanity had not reached that 
stage where all are willing to live together 
in harmony. He was a realist. 

NEED FOR REALISM 

In these days we, too, must be realists—we 
must keep our heads and examine our way 
of life in the light of Washington's philosophy 
and our constitutional objectives. 

So, let us consider the six objectives before- 
mentioned, one by one, and compare the re- 
sults obtained with those of other ideologies: 

First, To form a more perfect union: Note 
here the objective was not to form a perfect 
union—the men who wrote these words 
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better than had heretofore been experienced 
by 


to be set a@ pedestal above all others. 
They did not demand the extermination of 
weak minorities. They dreamed of better 
days for all who wished to participate in that 
great experiment. Was this precept an im- 

e task? I think not—we are not per- 
fect, but for over 150 years the people of our 
great democracy have breathed the air of 
freedom and have dwelt together, striving 
for the common good. | 

Our next precept is “To establish fustice.” 
Since the beginning, our Government was 
divided into three separate and distinct parts: 
Executive, legislative, and judicial. This is a 
balanced organization, with each division so 
constituted that it could operate as a check 
on either or both of the others. The judiciary 
branch is embodied in our Supreme Court, 
where the learned judges are appointed for 
life and thus are placed above all influence of 
politics. From this conception of justice has 
sprung our lesser courts. Under our system, 
the rights of the individual are constantly 
safeguarded. This system has certainly been 
successful. - 

PEACE AND HARMONY 

Next take the third precept: “To insure 
domestic tranquility.” With the exception 
of one unfortunate period in our history, our 
people have dwelt together in peace and har- 
mony; a happy, prosperous Nation, always 
striving to improve conditions in factory, 
farm, and home. We now face dangerous days 
ahead, but with our established domestic 
tranquillity, such as can be found only in a 
nation of free people, I feel assured of even- 
tual success. 

The fourth precept was “To provide for the 
common defense.” It was but natural that 
the framers of our Constitution in their at- 
tempt to provide for the common defense 
should seek the advice and guidance of Gen- 
eral Washington, who by sheer force of per- 
sonality wrested independence from the 
mother country with the remnants of an ill- 
fed and poorly clothed Army. 

One of the most interesting documents on 
file in the United States is Washington’s 











Plan, which was submitted to the lawmakers 
shortly after the Revolution. The remarkable 
thing about this document is that it was lost 
for many years, and recently when finally re- 
covered it was found to closely resemble our 
National Defense Act of 1920. 

GREATEST PEACETIME 

So you see, from the very beginning, the 
defense of the Nation received highest con- 
sideration. 

We have never been a militaristic Nation, 
but when forced to fight, we generally do a 
thorough job of it. 

Once again our factories are humming day 
and night, and in all parts of the country one 
may hear the sound of marching feet, the 
rumble of tanks, the zoom of airplanes, and 
the sound of cannon, as the greatest peace- 
time Army we have ever contemplated is rap- 
idly taking shape. 





Defense of the West Coast Area 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the following address, 
which I delivered recently over the radio: 


As a result of inquiries from many sources 
on the Pacific coast, both within and without 
California, I recently made a statement with 
reference to the Japanese question, and also 
as to the defense of the west coast area. 

Since that statement was made, the Con- 
gressmen and Senators from the Pacific Coast 
States have held four meetings to consider 
both situations. 

The primary consideration was the safety 
and welfure of this country and all of its 
people. 

The Japanese question and the defense 
matter were of such importance that two 
committees were appointed to consider them 
separately. 

It is with reference to the matter of han- 
diing the Japanese question that I am speak- 
ing tonight. 

In my original statement I said that there 
were two groups of Japanese, those whd come 
under the classification of enemy aliens, and 
those who are citizens. I stated that we 
certainly did not want to injure in any way 
American-born Japanese who were loyal to 
this country, but that we did want to take 
care of those who might not prove to be loyai. 
With this thought in mind, it is evident, 
from happenings in the past, that all these 
people would have to be removed from defense 
areas, 

No doubt, in this group who would be re- 
moved, there would be loyal citizens of Japa- 
nese descent, who claim that they are for this 
country above any other country, who are for 
preserving this country and who look to its 
welfare and well-being If this is true—and 
Iam willing to grant that it is with many of 
these people—and if they really want to make 
@ contribution to the safety and welfare of 
this country and to its defense, here and now 
is their opportunity to do it. 

As a matter of fact, if only aliens are re- 
moved to these inland centers, let’s see what 
the practical result would be. Those removed 
would be the parents, or close family relatives, 
of those left behind. In addition to the 
heartaches that might accrue from splitting 
the families, those left behind, if only the 
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aliens were taken, might be small children 
and dependents, who could not make their 
own living and would, therefore, have to seek 
charity. Is it not evident, therefore, that 
removal of all Japanese is a very humanitarian 
way to treat this whole problem? 

There are many other reasons which time 
will not permit me to give here. 

It is indeed unfortunate that any such 
situation as this should arise, but neverthe- 
less, it has arisen and the answer to the ques- 
tion must be given. 

These and other equally hard problems are 
always presented in times of war, and this is 
war. 

This country must win this war, and the 
paramount consideration must be those who 
are working for the defense, safety, and wel- 
fare of our own people, and we must give the 
safety of our own people, certainly, as much 
consideration as we do, and will, give those 
who may be caught in this unfortunate situ- 
ation. 

We all know the things that happened at 
Pearl Harbor. We are all familiar with the 
reports that have come both before and after 
that tragedy, with particular reference to 
espionage, sabotage, and the giving away of 
our plans, the spotting of specific locations to 
be attacked, and all the things that contrib- 
uted to that disaster. I feel that we would 
be derelict in our duty, unpleasant as it is, 
if we did not do everything in our power to 
see that a repetition of these events does not 
occur in California, whatever the cost may be. 
And very importantly, we should consider this 
now, before anything happens, rather than 
afterward, and whatever action is to be taken 
should be taken now. 

This inland placement and the handling of 
these people to: be so placed, certainly would 
not contemplate, in any manner whatsoever, 
rough or brutal handling, indecent treatment, 
or unjust treatment, but, on the other hand, 
would be an exemplification showing the dif- 
ference in the way people are handled in a 
democracy, as against the way they are 
handled under Axis dictatorship. These 
people would be treated with the greatest 
consideration, kindness, justice, courtesy, and 
humanitarian understanding. They would 
be well housed, well fed, well clothed, and re- 
moved from any of the dangers of war activity 
whatsoever, with no possibility of being 
bombed or exposed to shell fire. In other 
words, they would be safe. 

In addition to all this, it would carry out 
the great humanitarian consideration of not 
splitting families, but, would keep all of these 
families and all of these people together. 
The cost of this would be borne by the Gov- 
ernment of the Unitec States. 

If the loyal Japanese would voluntarily 
carry out the program as outlined above, 
they would surely be making some sacrifices, 
but certainly, this contribution and sacrifice, 
which I hope they will make voluntarily, is 
not nearly as great as the sacrifice and con- 
tribution that the man makes who gives his 
life, or the family makes who give their 
closest of kin, nor that which the average 
American would make, living in a combatant 
area and being exposed to the terrible vicis- 
situdes of war. 

I do not believe that this is an unreason- 
able request, particularly in view of the state- 
ment that these citizens of Japanese descent 
are loyal. How better could they prove their 
loyalty? 

On the other hand, if these citizens of 
Japanese descent are not willing to make this 
kind of a contribution, in view of the fact 
that the President has said we would all have 
to make contributions and sacrifices, what 
is their reason for not doing so? 

The loyal Japanese themselves have a tre- 
mendous responsibility upon them, for if 
anything should happen through any of 
those who claimed to be loyal and proved 
out afterward they were not loyal, what 
would they do, or what would they say? And 
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what would the remainder of our American 
people do, and what would they say? 

After all, is it not up to us to pursue the 
course that we know definitely and positively 
is safe, and not take any chances? 

Hewe not we had our lesson in this direc- 
tion? 

Does not the absolute safety of these Pa- 
cific Coast States come first? 

Is it not important that we stop splitting 
hairs over these matters and give the safety 
of our own people the consideration to which 
they are entitled? 

Is it not a fact that in a democratic form 
of government the safety and welfare of the 
greatest number should be the first consid- 
eration? 

In making these statements, I have in my 
mind the great levees in the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys, the Hetch Hetchy proj- 
ect, the Central Valley water project with 
its dams, the Owens Valley project, the Los 
Angeles aquéduct, the Boulder Dam and its 
water system, with siphons, reservoirs, 
ditches, tunnels, flood-control dams, pipe 
lines, oil fields, tank farms, industrial plants, 
railroad and highway transportation systems, 
and our forests. Nothing must happen to 
these regardless of whose toes we step on. 
The protection of all these things constitutes 
the protection of our State, and I believe 
that any citizen of Japanese descent should 
not object to our protecting these things, or 
our taking the necessary steps to protect 
them. 

My understanding is that Senator Downey, 
of California, does not think that these citi- 
zens should be included in this program. 
This is a free country and I say the Senator 
has a right to his opinion, but under that 
right he must concede to me the right to dif- 
fer from him, namely, that I think that the 
safety of the great majority of our own people 
should come before the consideration of the 
minority of Japanese citizens, even though 
many of them may be loyal. 

I have had this matter up with the Secre- 
taries of War, Navy, and State, the Attorney 
General, and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. I am informed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that these things can be done by the War 
Department if it is deemed necessary, but at 
the present time only the aliens are to be 
considered. There are 30,000 of these, and 
60,000 citizens. 

During these exchanges in conversation and 
correspondence, the matter of the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus was brought up. 
This does involve serious matter. Neverthe- 
less, the fact cannot be sidestepped that mil- 
lions of our own citizens, whose loyalty is 
unquestioned and whose positions are abso- 
lutely sound as to their citizenship, have been 
drafted into our Army and are being placed 
in Army camps where they have no choice as 
to clothes nor food nor hours, and where their 
lives may be taken, if necessary. Is not this 
a suspension, so far as they are concerned, of 
the writ of habeas corpus? 

What more can yeu take than a man’s life? 

It may be said that special authority was 
contained within this act when it was passed. 
So, also, may it be said that if the War De- 
partment needs the power to do this to 
protect the very men in those Army camps, 
as well as the balance of the people in our 
country, if it has not already this authority, 
which I think it has, we can give it that au- 
thority. 

I have been in every county in the State 
of California and I have the greatest confi- 
dence in the people of the State of California 
to show the proper restraint in their actions 
toward these Japanese people, namely, that 
their actions will be just, courteous, decent, 
kind, and humanitarian; and particularly 
at this time, I have confidence in them that 
they will not in any manner, shape, or form, 
either individually or collectively, attempt to 
take the law in their hands, or take any 
action that would embarrass the respective 
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Gepartments in handling this matter, or that 
would violate the rights and consideration 
that these Japanese people should have. 

On the other hand, I do believe that if 
those people of Japanese extraction, both citi- 
gens and aliens, will voluntarily cooperate 
with our departments in the piacement of all 
of them in the interior, and that if the de- 
partments will act quickly and do this 
promptly, any cause for the people of Cali- 
fornia, either individually or collectively, to 
take direct action, will be removed, and there 
will be no disorder, no riots, and no viola- 
tions of race against race. 

This is an unpleasant and unhappy duty 
that our officials have to perform, but it 
should be performed for the benefit of all the 
people in California and the other Pacific 
Coast States. 





Repeal of Congressional Pensions Will Aid 
National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege this morning to appear be- 
fore the House Committee on the Civil 
Service in behalf of H. R. 6538, a bill in- 
troduced by me providing for the repeal 
of Public Law No. 411, which extends 
civil-service retirement benefits to elec- 
tive and appointive officers of the execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative branches of 
our Government. I delivered the follow- 
ing statement to the committee in regard 
to the urgent need for repeal of the so- 
called pension benefits. The statement 
is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to appear before you this morning in 
behalf of my bill, H. R. 6538, introduced on 
February 5, providing for the repeal of that 
portion of Public Law, 411, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, which provides retirement benefits 
to elective officers of the legislative branch 
of our Government. 

When Public Law, 411, as H. R. 3487, was 
finally approved by the House on January 21, 
1942, in the form of a conference report, I 
was denied the privilege of taking a position 
on the legislation by reason of being on leave 
of absence from the House of Representatives 
to enable me to carry out a naval mission 
while on temporary active duty as a lieutenant 
with the United States Navy in the North 
Atlantic. The duties assigned me took me 
beyond the continental limits of the United 
States. 

If 1 had the opportunity to be present on 
the floor of the House when the conference 
report was considered I would have opposed 
the portion of the bill providing so-called 
pension benefits for Members of Congress. On 
two previous occasions by voice and teller 
vote I registered my objections to this type 
of legislation. I repeat, I would have done so 
again if military service had not prevented 
me from being on the floor of the House. 

I think every member of this committee 
knows that I heartily favor extending social 
benefits to every citizen in the United States. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the day 
is coming when every man and woman in 
America will have this sense of security. How- 
ever, at the present time, there are millions 
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of elderly citizens being forced to live upon 
@ meager pittance under the name of old-age 
assistance. 

At the same time, the old-age benefits to 
retired workers under social security provide 
inadequate benefits. 

In my district I-have hundreds of retired 
railyoad employees receiving meager benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. In many 
instances, while a railroad employee may be 
disabled and unable to follow his occupation, 
yet because he lacks a few years of the re- 
quired 30 years of service he is declared in- 
eligible cespite the contributions of himself 
and his employer to the railroad retirement 
fund, and he is driven to the relief rolls of 
the Nation. 

We have another group of citizens who 
served their country during past wars and 
who are permanently and totally disabled for 
employment of any kind. Many have fami- 
lies and, as a result of their present disability, 
they receive a statutory award of $30 month- 
ly and are expected to maintain their fami- 
lies and educate their children on this 
amount despite the ever-increasing cost of 
living. 

Finally, we have a group of American citi- 
zens who have been unable to secure employ- 
ment in private industry through no fault of 
their own and who make up the Work 
Projects Administration rolls of the Nation. 
hese workers, the great percentage of whom 
have families, have been required to labor 
the past several years for a wage scale of 
from $39 to $52.80 monthly. 

While Congress has had in mind the prob- 
lems of the various groups mentioned, a sat- 
isfactory solution to these problems has not 
been found. Until these groups of loyal 
Americans have some greater assurance of 
securing their existence, we as elected repre- 
sentatives of the people should recognize it 
as our solemn duty to those we represent to 
further the com on welfare rather than ap- 
pear selfish by legislating benefits to our- 
selves. 

The groups I mentioned as being sorely in 
need of financial assistance to keep body and 
soul together are at the same time making 
mighty contributions to the welfare of their 
country as their own flesh and blood are rep- 
resented in the thousands of young Ameri- 
cans in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
Many would buy defense stamps and bonds 
if they had the ability to do so as a further 
indication of their loyalty and love for their 
country. 

In the face of these facts, the passage of 
Public Law, 411, has seriously undermined the 
morale of the Nation. 

There is no denying that many American 
citizens have been greatly disturbed over the 
passage of this law at a time when the whole 
Nation is being told to prepare for huge sacri- 
fices. 

In simple justice to the mothers and fath- 
ers of America—and to every American citi- 
zen—let us repeal this untimely law without 
any further delay. 





A Traitor Still at Large 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORV. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp today an 
editorial from the Santa Monica Outlook 





of February 14 titled “A Traitor Still at 
Large.” 

This refers to Robert Noble, who, on 
December 8, held an Axis meeting imme- 
diately following the attack on Pear] 
Harbor, in which the Axis Nations were 
praised. 

This editorial is indicative of what all 
the people in that territory think. They 
are there on the ground, they know what 
is going on, but apparently cannot get 
any real action taken. 

This man was taken into custody and 
released. He is again holding his meet- 
ings but, up to date, we cannot get any- 
thing but hairsplitting actions out of our 
Attorney General’s office. This not only 
applies to Robert Noble, but applies to 
Harry Bridges, Fritz Kuhn, and Princess 
Hohenlohe. This Princess Hohenlohe 
was to be deported but outmaneuvered 
the Department and is now living in Alex- 
andria, Va., where she can get closer to 
the seat of operations in case she desires 
to carry on more effective work. 

How long is this hairsplitting going to 
be permitted to go on? 


A TRAITOR STILL AT LARGE 


A few weeks ago Robert Noble, of ham- 
and-eggs fame, was arrested in Los Angeles 
by F. B. I. agents after a meeting which de- 
nounced America’s participation in war and 
voted to impeach President Roosevelt. Noble 
was jailed for seditious utterances but later 
was released on orders of United States At- 
torney Francis Biddle. 

At that time this newspaper pointed out 
that freedom of speech in peacetime was a 
very different thing from freedom to preach 
treason in wartime, and that the Attorney 
General was letting a sentimental kind of 
liberalism blind him to a dangerous and hein- 
ous reality. A similar protest against letting 
Robert Noble continue his seditious activities 
went up from many quarters in this State, 
where the man’s subversive character has 
long been known. 

Now the result of the Attorney General’s 
leniency is apparent. Wednesday evening 
Robert Noble and his associate, Ellis O. Jones, 
held another un-American meeting in Los 
Angeles at which pro-Axis sentiments were 
openly voiced. This meeting was raided by 
police and three members of the California 
Legislative Fact-Finding Committee on un- 
American Activities. The three assemblymen 
drew from Noble and Jones testimony that 
they had collected names and addresses of the 
audience for their own purposes 

We think it high time that the Attorney 
General woke up and let justice take care of 
a known instance of fifth-column activity iv 
southern California. 





Washington, Talk to Yourself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 
CASE of South Dakota. 


Mr. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rapid City 
(S. Dak.) Journal of February 18, 1942: 
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WASHINGTON, TALK TO YOURSELF 


Word from the East advises us that Singa- 
pore makes a great deal of difference in 
Washington. 

God in Heaven, we wish it would. There is 
agonizing need for a vast difference. Thou- 
sands, millions of us are convinced that in 
Washington lies the principal cause of a 
major share of our helplessness at the pres- 
ent time. It was Washington that refused 
to heed the cry of the country many, many 
months ago for a supreme head to all Amer- 
ica’s war effort. It is Washington that still 
plays politics. It is Washington that is still 
joined to its idols. 

Also word from the East informs us that 
the grave situation resulting from Singapore 
will be impressed on the country very shortly. 

We wish we could be assured that it will 
be impressd upon Washington. The country 
has been well aware of it for a long time. 

The country is fed up on being advised 
from Washington that it must sacrifice this, 
that, and the other. A little leadership in 
Washington in sacrifice, Mr. President, and 
most potent, grave, and reverend signores, will 
work mightily in the country in dispelling 
the lethargy of the people that we hear about. 

There is nothing the matter with the 
country except its leadership in Congress 
and in the administration. The country does 
not need to be told how grave the situation 
is, but there are a lot of higher-ups in Wash- 
ington that do not yet seem to know. 

Get this. you mouthy guys in Washington. 
Quit talking about the lack of unity in this 
country during 1941 as the cause of our catas- 
trophic “too little and too late.” If we had 
had two-fisted leadership in Washington in 
1941, leadership of courageous, patriotic de- 
termination heedless of political effect, the 
country would have been united then, and 
the war production we have so sorely needed, 
the lack of which is in large measure the 
cause of our present heartbreaking and life- 
destroying calamities, would now be in effec- 
tive action, some of the fearful reverses we 
have suffered would not have occurred and 
others still more terrible which now threaten 
would perhaps even be impossible 

Some of the most serious reasons for the 
hamstringing of American production last 
year are still operating in full force in Wash- 
ington. The country is united as never be- 
fore in all its history. The fatal flaw in the 
American machinery of this war is in Wash- 
ington—gross partisan politics and entan- 
gling red tape and so many useless employees 
and boards and commissions that they stymie 
action. 

Fellow Americans, if we want to save our 
country it is time for us to go into action. 
It is time for us to tell our leaders in Wash- 
ington that we need no further advice and 
no further smug and solemn calls to sacrifice. 
Let them first sacrifice partisan and personal 
politics and the maladministration of pet 
theories and rank favoritism 

Let them first lay these things on the altar 
of their country and then talk to us. 

There will then be no question about the 
resolute, fervid, enthusiastic response of the 
country. 





The Alien Transfer Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent granted me to ex- 
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tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an editorial from the San Francisco 
News of February 16, 1942, relative to the 
Pacific coast alien transfer problem. 

The editorial, which follows, makes 
plain the seriousness of the situation on 
the west coast, and is in keeping with the 
objectives of the congressional Repre- 
sentatives of the States of California, 
Oregon, and Washington, in their recom- 
mendations sent to the President which 
are, in part, as follows: 


We recommend the immediate evacuation 
of all persons of Japanese lineage and all 
others, aliens and citizens alike, whose pres- 
ence shall be deemed dangerous or inimical 
to the defense of the United States from all 
strategic areas. 


Creating strategic military and indus- 
trial areas within the large coastal cities 
of Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 
and Seattle is merely temporizing with a 
danger that cannot be taken too seriously. 
Instead of creating prohibitive zones de- 
fined by city streets and country high- 
ways where Japanese may not reside— 
they should be moved across the Sierra 
Nevada and Sierra Madre Mountains in- 
stead of moving them across the road, as 
has occurred in many instances. The 
editoria' ~:1l1 says: “They should be 
treated » ‘n all the consideration dic- 
tated by humanity and justice.” 


THE ALIEN TRANSFER PROBLEM 


A practicai, dispassionate, and realistic 
view of the problem compels the News to 
conclude that all enemy aliens should be re- 
moved a quickly as possible from areas des- 
iguated by the military as combat zones. 

Fifth-column activities in Hawaii, the 
Philippine, and Malaya are credited to a great 
degree With the success of the Japanese strat- 
egy. There is every reason to believe the 
same policy of the Japanese high command 
pertains to the Pacific coast. Axis fifth-col- 
umn operations in the occupied cour tries of 
Europe were just as sinister and effective. It 
can happen here. 

Regional raids by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in localities close to military 
and naval establishments are not an ade- 
quate solution and may even precipitate acts 
of sabotage by alien agents overlooked or 
resident in unraided areas. 

In short, it is the opinion of this news- 
paper that temporizing expedients should be 
abandoned for comprehensive final action. 
The Federal Bureau oi Investigation raids 
have revealed already that a high percentage 
of enemy aliens in the inland areas have 
ignored the general regulations covering reg- 
istration and possession of firearms, cameras, 
radios, and other proscribed articles. 

Evacuated aliens should be moved to areas 
far enough away from the coast to be safe 
and their property here should be placed in 
the care of an alien property custodian. 
They should be set at useful work, so far as 
possible, and treated with all the considera- 
tion dictated by humanity and justice. 
Wherever possible minor children should 
accompany their parents for the duration of 
the war. 

Although recognizing the danger of sabo- 
tage by suspected native-born citizens of alien 
parentage, the News believes this problem 
must be met for the present by other means 
because the task of evacuating them also 
would be too great to be undertaken, at least 
at this time. These people should be sub- 
jected to minute examination, and all who 
cannot give conclusive proof of loyalty to the 
United States should be removed to places 
of safekeeping. 
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All should be required to carry identifica- 
tion papers and certificates of citizenship; 
and severe penalties should be prescribed for 
their failure to obey all regulations pertain- 
ing to their movements and conduct. 

It is preferable to have the entire program 
of evacuation of enemy aliens and the sur- 
veillance of citize.s of alien parentage, whose 
loyalty for racial reasons may be in question, 
carried out by the United States military au- 
thorities. 

In times of great disaster martial law super- 
sedes. It is the only out. If your home 
stands in the way it is dynamited to prevent 
the spread of a fire. And that goes, regard- 
less of whether you are a citizen or an alien. 
Examples could be multiplied endlessly but 
that isn’t necessary. Civil liberties can be 
ultimately preserved only by sacrificing them 
temporarily until the fire is out. 

As the Pacific coast, with its hundreds of 
thousands of enemy aliens and their native- 
born kin, relates to a possible Pearl Harbor 
repetition, what should be done in observ- 
ance of civil liberties becomes a matter of 
degree and of judgment. 

It is realized this broad-scale prcgram will 
cause considerable indusrial dislocation, 
particularly in agricultural areas; but we 
must count the cost of failure to act quickly 
and positively in the direction indicated, a 
cost that:might be vastly greater than any 
temporary licss of crops or food products. 





Independent Tire Dealers and Recappers 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution of 
Netional Association of Independent Tire 
Dealers: 


Whereas our Nation is now engaged in an 
all-out war for our very existence which can 
result in victory only through absolute unity 
of thought and effort; and 

Whereas our Government is fully aware of 
the vital necessity for the continued func- 
tioning of the Nation’s independent tire 
dealers and tire recappers, (so-called small 
business men) due to the contribution which 
they must render in the conservation of cur 
rubber stocks and in keeping essential wheels 
moving, as well as their importance in the 
economic blood stream of the Nation; and 

Whereas the independent tire dealers and 
tire recappers, fully realizing the seriousness 
of their responsibilities and possessing an un- 
qualified determination to properly fulfill 
their obligations; and 

Whereas collective and united action is re- 
quired to attain these objectives, the inde- 
pendent tire dealers and tire recappers of 
the State of Wisconsin have assembled in 
Milwaukee, Wis., this 10th day of February 
1942, to unite for victory; and 

Whereas after due deliberation in the true 
spirit of democracy, a plan of action to ac- 
compish these objectives was unanimously 
approved: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That you be furnished with a 
copy of these resolutions together with a 
program adopted; and we therefore request 
that due to the extreme urgency of the situa- 
tion, prompt and positive action be instituted. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
times of stress the people of our Nation 
rise up and meet the impending emer- 
gency. In these days of anguish the 
people of our Nation have a common 
thought—that thought is of our country. 
I have just received a poem, written by 
Mrs. Constance S. Conrad, of Conners- 
ville, Ind., on the subject, Our America. 
The theme of this fine lady is emphasized 
in the poem, and I am constrained to 
believe that she has expressed the 
thought of many millions of our people 
in this short poem which she has written. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I include herein the poem which 
Mrs. Conrad has written, which is as 
follows: 

OUR AMERICA 
(By Mrs. Constance S. Conrad, Connersville, 
Ind.) 

Where God's love still in our hearts remains, 
Where our days are full of joy, not fear; 
Where peaceful happiness supremely reigns, 
America—my home and yours—so dear. 
Where the sunshine is always the brightest, 

Where prosperity spreads wide on its wings, 
Where freedom’s ideals are always the high- 

est; 

America—of thee, the world now sings. 
Let us remember early Pilgrim days, 

Their cruel hardships and privations; 
That won for us this country’s just ways— 
America—the home of happy millions. 
Let us thank the pioneers for their fore- 

sight, 

For their courage and struggles so great; 
That for us, today, is preserved this right— 

America—may we all of this merit. 





The Garand Rifle Proves Its Superiority 
in Battle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are gathered in this historic Chamber of 
the National House of Representatives to 
pay homage to the memory of our first 
President. As Commander in Chief of the 
American Army from 1775 to 1783, Gen. 
George Washington made many impor- 
tant decisions the sum total of which 
finally resulted in the freedom of the 
American Colonies and the ultimate es- 
tablishment of the United States. His 


name is linked with events in cities and 
towns established during the era of the 
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Thirteen Original Colonies. One of these 
cities is Springfield, Mass., which was 
settled in 1636 by William Pynchon and 
a group of fellow pioneers. It was the 
first settlement in the Connecticut Val- 
ley. History records that from early days 
gunsmiths established in Springfield 
built up a reputation for superior work- 
manship in the manufacture of muskets. 
At the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War the city was one of the sources of 
supply of these weapons for the Colonial 
Army. In 1776 the Continental Congress 
adopted recommendations approved: by 
General Washington for the establish- 
ment of plants for the manufacture of 
war material. Springfield was selected 
as one of two sites. From this small be- 
ginning the great Military Establishment 
known as the Springfield Armory has de- 
veloped into one of the finest precision 
manufacturing plants in the Nation. In 
its long and interesting history, 37 dif- 
ferent models of muskets, rifles, and car- 
bines and 3 models of pistols have been 
manufactured by its skilled artisans. In- 
variably their products have met with the 
favor of our armed forces. 

The Springfield rifle of World War No. 
1 was considered the finest shoulder 
weapon used by any army in the world. 
Today, it has been replaced by the Gar- 
and rifle, designed by the famous in- 
ventor John C. Garand. It was adopted 
by the War Department as the rifle for all 
services of the Army and later by the Ma- 
rine Corps. It also has won the com- 
mendation of the Navy to which it is also 
supplied in large quantities. In _ its 
early stages it proved its superiority 
and many advantages over several other 
semiautomatic weapons representing the 
finest achievements of well known gun- 
smiths working as individuals or for pri- 
vate corporations. In competitive tests 
held on different ranges throughout the 
country, the Garand always surpassed all 
others. Today, the wisdom of the mili- 
tary leaders in selecting the Garand rifle 
as the Army service rifle has been demon- 
strated in actual warfare. Every em- 
ployee of the Springfield Armory will be 
delighted to learn that America’s most 
famous general today, Lt. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, has placed his seal of ap- 
proval on the Garand rifle for its per- 
formance under most difficult conditions 
in the gallant defense of the Bataan 
Peninsula. Every soldier to whom a 
Garand rifle has been issued is proud 
of his possession. 

It is a striking coincidence that on the 
anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington who was chiefly responsible for 
the selection of Springfield as the site of 
the Government plant for making small 
arms, known as the Springfield Armory, 
the War Department released a tribute 
from General MacArthur to the Garand 
rifle. During the 5 years that I have been 
in Congress, I have championed the 
Garand against all of its competitors. I 
am happy to have played an active part 
in the timely and rapid expansion of the 
productive capacity of the Springfield 
Armory for the making of the Garand 
rifles so that today rifles have been and 
are being produced in sufficient quanti- 
ties to place one of these fine weapons in 





the hands of every American lad who is 
entering the armed forces of our country. 
I am sure that all Americans will be in- 
terested in reading the following article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of Monday morning, February 23: 

BATAAN PROVES GARAND WORTH 

Excellent performance by the rapid-firing 
Garand rifle under actual combat conditions 
on the Bataan Peninsula has been reported 
by Gen. Douglas MacArthur, the War De- 
partment said yesterday. 

MacArthur reported that his fighting men 
found that the weapon operated with no 
mechanical defects and did not develop stop- 
pages from dust or dirt when used in fox 
holes. 

In some instances, he added, the Garand 
had been used in almost constant action 
for as much as a week without cleaning or 
lubrication. 

The Philippine commander suggested no 
modification in parts or assembly, the De- 
partment added. 


THREE TIMES MORE FIRE POWER 


Ordnance experts say the gas-operated, clip- 
fed Garand has about 3 times more fire 
power than its predecessor, the bolt-action 
Springfield. The average rifleman fires about 
40 shots a minute with the Garand. 

Officiaily known as the United States rifle, 
.30-caliber, the Garand was sponsored by Maj. 
Gen. Charles M. Wesson, the Chief of Army 
Ordnance. With it, a soldier can fire eight 
shots as rapidly as he can pull the trigger. 
He does not have to bring the rifle off the 
target by handling a bolt between each shot, 
as is necessary with the Springfield. 

The Garand fires the same ammunition as 
the older Springfield and as all standard 
United States .30-caliber machine guns. The 
ammunition is loaded by hand clips contain- 
ing eight cartridges each. 

Now in mass production, the 9-pound wea- 
pon was invented by John C. Garand, a 
civilian employee of the Army Ordnance De- 
partment’s Springfield, Mass., Armory. It was 
standardized for use by the Army in January 
1936, and by the Marine Corps in February 
1941. Ordnance officials say it is “rugged, 
hardy, and simple in construction.” 


SPRINGFIELD PRAISED, TOO 


As far back as last July the Army was turn- 
ing out Garands at the rate of 1,000 daily at 
the Springfield Armory. The present output 
is a military secret. 

While praising the Garand, ordnance offi- 
cials also had a kind word for the older 
Springfield, the doughboy’s standard weapon 
in World War. Pointing out that it had been 
conceded “the best quality production mili- 
tary rifle of its day,” the War Department 
added: 

“Nothing in General MacArthur’s report in- 
dicated that the old Springfield rifle was not 
living up to the matchless reputation it had 
enjoyed before the advent of the Garand.” 





Johnson County Youths in “Normandie” 
Fire 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I include an article from the Green- 
wood (Ind.) News: 


TWO COUNTY YOUTHS FIGURE IN “NORMANDIE” 
FIRE MONDAY 


William L. Averitt, 23, second-class petty 
officer in the United States Navy, who was 
working on the former French liner Nor- 
mandie when it caught fire in New York 
harbor Monday afternoon was not seriously 
injured, according to word received by his 
father, Will F. Averitt, living southwest of 
here. 

The youth was taken to Bellevue Hospital 
Monday afternoon and released Tuesday. 
On Wednesday he was back “on the job.” 

The Normandie was being converted into 
war service. More than 2,200 men, includ- 
ing sailors and civilians, were on it Monday 
when a fire started. Word quickly went out 
over radio, and the Averitt family was listen- 
ing to the broadcast when their son’s name 
was mentioned. A telephone call to the 
hospital brought information that young 
Averitt was not seriously hurt. 

Also on the Normandie was Kenneth Sle- 
vin, of Nineveh, son of Martin Slevin, of 
Nineveh. He wired his parents Monday 
night that he was not hurt, but that he had 
lost all of his personal effects in the blaze 

Averitt enlisted in the Navy on December 
8—the day on which the United States de- 
clared war on Japan. He was sent to Great 
Lakes training station and, when his training 
was complete, sent to New York. He has been 
living on the German ship steamship Camb- 
den, which was docked close to the Normandie. 
The Cambden, it was said is nothing more 
than a bunk ship. Averitt is classified as 
a machinist’s mate and has received two 
promotions since joining the service. He has 
charge of a crew of 50 men. 

Averitt was graduated from the Whiteland 
High School in 19387. There he was a member 
of the basketball team. Following comple- 
tion of his schooling, he went to work for 
the Industrial Harvester at its Indianapolis 
plant. 

The Normandie, a $60,000,000 ship, was bad- 
ly damaged and may be a complete loss. One 
hundred and seventy men were injured in the 
fire, but only one died. 

On Thursday morning the following letter 
was received from Averitt by his parents: 

“Well, I’m all right now. Just got a little 
too much smoke. I was up on the boat deck 
on the Normandie Monday when it started to 
list. I was pulling up hose about 10 feet 
above the gangplank. Someone turned the 
big hose on me and I got all wet. Then I was 
overcome by smoke. I come to before the 
deck caved in and jumped for the gangplank. 
The doctors came and ‘took all my clothes off 
and took me to the hospital in the ambulance 
with blankets wrapped around me. 

“When I got to the hospital they put me 
in an oxygen tent for about 30 minttes, so 
I could get the smoke out of my system. I 
stayed until Tuesday noon and then came 
back to the pier. I feel fine now. 

“Tell my friends I’m all right and wish they 
could see the Normandie. It looks just like 
the picture. 


Mr. Speaker, another Indiana youth, 
Joseph Clossin, a buddy of Averitt’s, al- 
so volunteered his services to help ex- 
tinguish the flames on the Normandie. 

It goes without saying that the citizens 
of Indiana and especially those of the 
seventh congressional district are espe- 
cially proud of the deeds performed by 
these three young men. I would have 
been remiss in my duty had I not taken 
this opportunity of paying tribute in the 
House of Representatives to them and 
their parents. America will not soon 
forget you. 


Unemployment Benefits and W. P. A. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee: 


Whereas (1) the conversion of industrial 
plants from a peace to a wartime basis, to- 
gether with the operation of necessary prior- 
ities, is resulting in the unemployment of 
thousands of workers throughout the Nation 
through no fault of these workers; 

(2) Unemployment compensation benefits 
and the present quotas for Work Projects Ad- 
ministration are insufficient to meet the se- 
verity of this unemployment problem; 

(3) It is essential that the morale of these 
workers be maintained and that they be re- 
strained in the interim in order that they will 
be fully prepared to function at a maximum 
degree upon the completion of the conversion 
of the plants to wartime needs; 

(4) The President of the United States has 
requested Congress to appropriate immedi- 
ately $300,000,000, to be available for increased 
unemployment compensation benefits: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That the president of the 
Congress of Indust:ial Organizations make 
full representation to leaders of Congress that 
the request of the President of the United 
States be given immediate consideration, and 
that favorable action be taken thereon, and 
that all of the affiliated unions of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations should, 
through their locals and individual members, 
communicate vith theit respective Congress- 
men in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate of the United States calling for such 
immediate action; and 

That the president of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations call upon the Work 
Projects Administration and the appropriate 
Federal agencies to immediately increase their 
quotas in order to provide both money pay- 
ments and retraining facilities to those work- 
ers who are being rendered unemployed as a 
result of our war program. 





Aviation Cadet Recruiting Aids 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when planes and the men to fly them 
are America’s greatest need, I am glad to 
call to the attention of the House the ocut- 
standing service being rendered in the 
Chicago area by the Aviation Cadet Re- 
cruiting Aids in obtaining aviation per- 
sonnel for the Army of the United States. 

This movement began as a spontane- 
ous offer of assistance by newspapers and 
women’s organizations of Chicago and 
its suburbs. It is naturally gratifying to 
me that the program originated, and its 
first two stations have been established, 
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in the Tenth Illinois Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent; however, the entire city of Chicago 
and several suburbs are now being or- 
ganized for recruiting. 

The aim of the A.C. R. A. is simple and 
effective: Offices where recruits may 
come—many, in response to the news- 
paper publicity—for information, appli- 
cation forms, and assistance before ap- 
plying to the Chicago Cadet Examining 
Board for enlistment. 

No Army personnel is needed for these 
stations. No men at all are needed; 
women volunteer workers have been re- 
cruited by the women’s clubs, leagues, 
and auxiliaries of the communities. The 
publishers of the community newspapers 
sponsor the stations, give them office 
space, and back them with intensive cam- 
paigns of news stories, photographs, and 
editorials. The Aviation Cadet Recruit- 
ing Aids is a splendid example of a neigh- 
borhood working together under alert, ac- 
tive, and efficient newspaper leadership. 
The result has been a growing number of 
cadets sent from the Chicago board into 
service. 

After Mr. Thomas F. Myers, Jr., pub- 
lisher of six north-side newspapers, had 
made this offer to Maj. Gen. Joseph M. 
Cummins, commanding the Sixth Corps 
Area, in behalf of the community news- 
papers of Chicago, a conference was ar- 
ranged with General Cummins’ chief of 
staff, Col. Edward Roth, Jr.; the adjutant 
general, Col. C. A. Easterbrook; and 
corps area aviation recruiting officer, 
Lt. Col. Joseph A. Bachus. Mr. A. O, 
Caplan, publisher of the Lincoln-Belmont 
Booster, and Lake View Booster, spoke for 
the newspapers, as did south and west- 
Side publishers. Civic and business rep- 
resentatives were Maj. Fred Ashley, pub- 
lic relations chief for the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, and Mr. A. B. 
Johnstone, chief of the merchandising 
division of the Chicago Better Business 
Bureau. 

Meeting under the slogan, “Keep "Em 
Flying,” the sponsors of A. C. R. A, 
received at the conference the first arm- 
bands of this volunteer civilian service, 
the United States Army Air Forces’ wing 
design of blue circle, white star, and red 
center, beneath the words “Keep ’Em Fly- 
ing,” and “Aviation Recruiting Aids.” 

The publishers agreed that each com- 
munity newspaper should sponsor a sta- 
tion and open a publicity campaign that 
would bring Army aviation recruitment 
into the life of every neighborhood in 
Chicago. They already had an offer of 
personnel; Mrs. Franklin J. Cook, presi- 
dent of the Rogers Park Women’s Club 
Juniors, would assemble “cadettes” to 
serve as volunteer staffs for the stations. 
Mrs. Cook was named cadette colonel, 
chief of cadetie corps staff. 

Station No. 1 of the aviation cadet 
recruiting aids was established at 7519 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, office of 
the Myers publications. Cadettes took 
over and in 2 weeks 35 applicants had 
been sent downtown to the Chicago board. 

In the city of Evanston, across Chi- 
cago’s northern boundary, station No. 2 
was located by cooperation of Postmaster 
George N. Taylor in the Evanston post 
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office, with publicity from Mr. Edward R. 


Capt. Mrs. John Page and the presi- 
dent of the Young People’s Auxiliary of 
the Evanston Women’s Club, Mrs. Walter 
L. Johnson, organized the staff, Mrs. 
Johnson being named civic coordinator. 

About to open is the station sponsored 
by the Lincoln-Belmont Booster and the 
Lake View Booster in the Lake View area. 
A station to be located at Montrose Ave- 
nue and Sheridan Road is being organized 
by Mr. Frank Sweeney, chairman of the 
Sheridan Center Victory Club, with Mrs. 
Martha Crews as acting cadette captain. 
Fifty Aviation Cadet Recruiting Aids sta- 
tions are scheduled for the various com- 
munities of Chicago, each to be staffed 
with neighborhood volunteers, financed 
and promoted by neighborhood newspa- 
pers and dedicated to bringing neighbor- 
hood men into the Army air forces as fast 
as the campaign can draw them. 

When all 50 are operating the program 
will be extended—on the same sound 
basis of guaranteeing personnel, space, 
and support before establishing an of- 
fice—to the cities and towns of Chicago’s 
huge metropolitan area. 

I am glad to include in these remarks 
a letter from The Adjutant General of 
the Army of the United States noting 
and commending the work of my neigh- 


bors: 
War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1942. 
Hon. Georce A. PAppock, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Pappock: Under our battle cry, 
“Keep "Em Flying,” the Army recruiting serv- 
ice is receiving remarkable cooperative as- 
sistance throughout the country from civic, 
patriotic, fraternal, business, and other or- 
ganizations in its campaign for aviation 
cadets. 

I am delighted to hear of the “Keep ‘Em 
Flying” Aviation Cadet Recruiting Aids oper- 
ating in the Chicago-Evanston area in co- 
operation with the commanding general, 
Sixth Corps Area. It is indeed gratifying to 
see the results of such patriotic endeavor 
everywhere. 

Our aviation cadet program is progressing 
in an excellent manner. Procurement is 
keeping pace with ever-increasing demands 
for more and more young men for air-crew 
training. Much of the success of the pro- 
gram is attributable to the interest and 
effort of our patriotic citizens. 

With regards and best wishes, “Keep ‘Em 
Flying.” 

E. S. ApAMs, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 


Mr. Speaker, the Aviation Cadet Re- 
cruiting Aids is being incorporated under 
the laws of Illinois as a nonprofit or- 
ganization with Mr. Myers as director- 
general, Mr. Robert E. Kinnare as judge 
advocate, and Mr. Leo A. Lerner, editor 
of the Boosters, as adjutant general. Mr. 
George Goode will be corps finance offi- 
cer. 

I would like to make a brief acknowl- 
edgement here of the time and effort 
contributed by these women who serve as 
cadettes in the recruiting stations. 


Patriotism is not only the bravery and 
endurance of the fighting forces, but the 
vision and the patient, abiding service of 
these volunteers at home. 

At station No. 1, 7519 North Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago, Mrs. John Klass is act- 
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ing cadette captain; Miss Sara Jane 
Shupe, acting cadette lieutenant; and 


Station No. 2, Evanston post office, 
Evanston, has Mrs. Edward B. Walder as 
acting cadette lieutenant and Mrs. John 
Stone Parker as acting cadette adjutant. 
The cadettes are: Mrs. Howard Arm- 
strong, Mrs. Marcus J. Aurelius, Mrs. 
John T. Bobbitt, Mrs. F. R. Bowman, Mrs. 
George E. Cogswell, Mrs. Theodore B. 
Egbert, Miss Mildred Enns, Mrs. W. G. 
Enns, Miss Louise Epperson, Miss Jean 
Fair, Mrs. R. L. Fontaine, Mrs. T. K. 
Hanson, Mrs. Charles A. Huebner, Mrs. 
L. M. McBride, Mrs. G. Miller, Mrs. W. 8S. 
Murray, Mrs. Donald A. Robertson, Mrs. 
A. Newell Rumpf, Miss Jane Salisbury, 
Miss Florence Sellery, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Shearer, Mrs. Frank L. Stellner, Mrs. 
Robert C. Straub, Mrs. William K. Tell, 
Mrs. Wheeler Tracy, Mrs. Charles H. 
Unger, Mrs. John E. Walkmeyer, Mrs. W. 
O. Wigginton, Miss Marion Williams, and 
Mrs. Elliot C. Youngberg. 

With whole-hearted cooperation from 
the Chicago cadet examining board and 
the officers of Sixth Corps area head- 
quarters—Lieutenant Colonel Bachus and 
his staff; Lt. Col. Edward F. Shaifer, Chi- 
cago recruiting officer; Capt. Thomas 
DeMint, corps area aviation cadet officer; 
and General Cummins’ staff—the Avia- 
tion Cadet Recruiting Aids are perform- 
ing a service as practical as it is inspired. 

They have found the most effective 
means of recruiting—hard, united work 
within the neighborhood itself, arousing 
interest, encouraging applicants, helping 
them with the procedure of application. 
The publicity material of Washington 
and the Sixth Corps area is used, but the 
power of this program lies in its com- 
munity nature. Papers which the citi- 
zens have read for years repeat the facts 
and make the appeals. Neighbors they 
have known for years are serving in the 
recruiting stations. This movement is a 
witness of every citizen’s determination 
to win this war speedily and completely. 

To man the fleets of planes we are 
building requires an army in itself, and 
that is what the A. C. R. A.’s generous, 
vigorous, far-planning campaign guaran- 
tees us. I believe that my colleagues of 
the House will join me in sincere appre- 
ciation of this work. 





Congressional Pensions 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 





include the following statement made by 
me: 


The unfair publicity with regard to the 
so-called and other 


these trying times. 


It is impossible to properly present the 
facts which would erase that fear because 


In the interest of relieving that fear and 
so that there will be no further misunder- 
standing, I shall vote for the repeal of the 
so-calied ional pension which, in fact, 
is not a pension but a retirement fund or 
annuity paid for by the Members of Congress 
through a 5-percent deduction of their sal- 
aries. The Nation’s security is above that of 
any individual or group of individuals. Our 
Nation cannot be secure with a doubting 
public and, therefore, in order to remove any 
doubt in the minds of the public and to 
bolster the confidence so sorely needed in 
our Government, I shall lend my vote in this 
matter to that end, with the hope that the 
press of this Nation will join in refraining 
from misrepresenting any facts which may 
tend toward the breaking down of our Gov- 
ernment through loss of confidence in their 
Government and those who represent it. 

In order that my constituents may have 
some idea as to how the act would have ap- 
plied, were it not repealed as to elected offi- 
cers, I take my own case. I was born in 1893. 
I commenced service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 3, 1935. If I were to 
end my service in Congress in 1943 it would 
be necessary in order for me to have partici- 
pated in this act to have paid the Govern- 
ment $3,941.02. If I elected to do that, my 
annuity would have commenced not earlier 
than June 1, 1955, at which time after leav- 
ing the $3,941.02 in there with all its accrued 
interest and if I would live until I was 62 
years of age, I would then commence to re- 
ceive an annuity of $1,142.86. If I continued 
service after June 2, 1948, I would necessarily 
have to pay in in addition to the $3,941.02 
back payment an annual payment of $500, or 
5 percent of the salary. I would then have 
an increased annuity in proportion to the 
number of years paid in and the number of 
years of service, which could not possibly 
commence until I became 62 years of age. 

I might say at this time that I will be 
a candidate for reelection. I trust that this 
little explanation will be of benefit to the 
people of my district to better understand 
the situation in view of the misinformation 
that has been so prevalent with regard ‘0 this 
subject. 





The Problem of Alien Enemies 
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HON. CHARLES KRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major problems of our Government 
is the control of enemy aliens. This is a 
matter of utmost concern in my own con- 








gressional district, and for that matter 
on the entire Pacific coast, particularly 
insofar as alien Japanese are concerned. 
The timely speech of Hon. James Rowe, 
Jr., Assistant to the Attorney General, on 
this subject is of such interest that I take 
the liberty, under leave to extend my 
remarks, to include the address, which 
was delivered over a national radio chain 
on Friday, February 20, 1942. The ad- 
dress follows: 

I am talking to you tonight about the prob- 
lem of enemy aliens in the United States. 
What is an enemy alien? The answer is not 
as simple as you might think. It is perfectly 
clear, of course, that all Japanese, Germans, 
and Italians who were not born here or who 
have not been naturalized are enemy aliens 
and are therefore subject to the complete 
control of the Federal Government. 

But who is :. Japanese, German, or Italian? 
For instance, when I speak of alien enemies 
I do not mean Austrians, Austro-Hungarians, 
and Koreans unless they have voluntarily 
become Axis citizens or subjects. Nor do I 
mean citizens or subjects of countries con- 
quered by the Axis Powers unless they were 
registered as German, Italian, or Japanese 
citizens or subjects or unless they voluntarily 
became citizens or subjects of any of the three 
Axis nations. 

I think all of us feel the same way about 
alien enemies. The trouble is that our 
thoughts are completely inconsistent. Be- 
cause they are human beings as we are, we 
feel very strongly that innocent persons 
sheuld not be persecuted merely because we 
happen to be a* war with the countries where 
they were born. After all, they left those 
countries to live here. Since we live here, 
we think that is pretty good judgment. The 
American people will not stand for pushing 
human beings around. The American people 
would not let their Government do so, even 
if we wish to, which we don’t. 

On the other hand, we are at war. We are 
fighting for our own skins. We do know 
there are such things as sabotage and espion- 
age, and we also know that certain of these 
enemy aliens are disloyal, that they have no 
allegiance to this country, and are working 
for Germany, Japan, or Italy. 

The really difficult problem is to reconcile 
these two thoughts. We don’t want to push 
people around, but also we just don’t want 
to take any chances. There is only one an- 
swer to this problem, and that is, to let your 
Government do it. This is no field for inde- 
pendent judgment, nor for inexperience. The 
Government, particularly the Departmént of 
Justice and the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has been training men for many years 
to meet just this sort of problem. They are 
experienced, They know where to look for 
sabotage and espionage, and they know just 
what groups to suspect. Let them doit. If 
you try to do it on your own, you may be 
accusing innocent people, and, just as impor- 
tant, you may be getting in the way of our 
experienced investigators who undoubtedly 
know what you know but don’t want to reveal 
it just now. 

In other words, what this comes down fo is 
& plea to have faith in your Government. It 
is its duty to do a good job. If it doesn’t do 
it, that will soon become apparent, and then 
is the time to complain. We do need com- 
plaints because they make us do a better Job 
and keep us on our tces. 

The Department of Justice was alert to the 
Possibilities of subversive wartime activities 
long before the war began. It is significant 
that approximately half of the alien enemies 
that have been apprehended by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation since the war began 
were taken into custody within 48 hours after 
the start of the war. The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation is maintaining its vigilance and 
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continues to take into custody any alien 
enemy who does not comply with the regu- 
lations, or who is suspected of being dan- 
gerous to the national security. You may be 
interested to know that of the 3,849 alien 
enemies apprehended so far, 2,192 were Japa- 
nese, 1,393 Germans, and 264 Italians. 

To date the Department of Justice is satis- 
fied with the general conduct of alien enemies. 
Most of them understand what is required of 
them and promptly comply with our regu- 
lations. They realize that the restrictions 
are no reflection on the loyalty of the ma- 
jority of them. They understand that there 
has not been any time to separate the sheep 
from the goats and that for the sake of pro- 
tecting the Nation from the few disloyal 
aliens, a great many innocent persans faith- 
ful to the principles of our democracy must 
be inconvenienced. 

Although the problem of handling alien 
enemies is a complex and difficult one, the 
Department of Justice has had excellent re- 
sults—thanks in no small part to the splen- 
did cooperation from State and municipal 
authorities and from the citizen population 
in general. It is essential that this coopera- 
tion continue in the same generous meas- 
ure and with the same intelligent under- 
standing. In these times every citizen owes 
it to his country and his neighbors to keep 
his head and his temper. 

Do not let rumors of sabotage, for instance, 
unbalance you. The person who becomes 
hysterical or afraid is doing the enemy a 
service. Bear in mind that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, with the assistance of 
local police authorities, is on the alert, pro- 
tecting the internal safety of our Nation. 
Do not spread rumors. If anyone has any 
reason to believe that an act of sabotage is 
about to be perpetrated, or if he has other 
information which he thinks of value, let 
him get in touch with the nearest office of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The 
men of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
are equipped, both by authority and experi- 
ence, to handle any situation threatening the 
interests of the Nation. 

By knowing what our Government is doing 
to strengthen the internal security of the 
Nation, the people will avoid fear, hysteria, 
and rumor mongering, three weapons of the 
enemy that are as deadly as bombs, or tanks, 
or guns. 

The restrictions placed on the conduct ot 
alien enemies by the Department of Justice 
are necessary wartime precautions. They are 
a form of national insurance against sabo- 
tage and other subversive activities. They 
are not, in any sense, to be regarded as perse- 
cution measures. No honest believer in our 
democratic form of government wants to 
persecute anyone. We should only be taking 
a page from the Nazi bible, Mein Kampf, it 
we started to persecute any section of our 
population. 

The Department of Justice has dealt and 
will continue to deal severely with alien ene- 
mies who do not obey its regulations. We can 
be and are just as tough as the situation war- 
rants. We know, however, that such law- 
breakers constitute a small minority of the 
entire alien enemy population in the United 
States» The great majority of them are a 
loyal section of our population and are alien 
enemies only in the technical sense that they 
were born in countries with which we are 
now at war and have not yet become natu- 
ralized. 

Let me summarize briefly the restrictions 
that have been placed on the conduct of 
aliens of tnemy nationalities since the war 
began. They were issued as regulations by 
the Attorney General by Presidential author- 
ity. These regulations provide that no alien 
enemy shall have in his possession firearms 
or other implements of war; cameras, short- 
wave receiving or transmitting sets. Nor 
may he have in his possession drawings, 
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maps, or photographs of any military or 
naval plants or equipment. 

The regulations stipulate that an alien 
enemy may travel within the limits of the 
community in which he resides, but in order 
to make a trip from one locality to another 
he must secure the permission of the United 
States attorney in his district. If he wishes 
to change his place of abode or his place of 
employment, he must also secure the per- 
mission of the United States attorney. Appli- 
cations for such permissions must be made 
at least a full week in advance. Alien ene- 
mies engaged in occupations that make it 
necessary for them to move about at fre- 
quent or regular intervals may apply for 
permission to engage in such travel without 
the necessity of getting a permit for each 
individual trip. All alien enemies, however, 
are forbidden to travel by airplane. 

The regulations further provide that 
aliens of enemy nationalities shall not reside 
in areas designated by the Attorney General 
as prohibited areas, nor be in areas designated 
as restricted areas, except under conditions 
specified by the Attorney General. 

Finally, the regulations require that all 
aliens of enemy nationalities apply for cer- 
tificates of identification. 


The aliens of enemy nationalities in the 
eight far Western States were the first re- 
quired to apply for certificates of identifica- 
tion. The Department of Justice is keenly 
aware of the unique problem that exists on 
the west coast with regard to alien enemies. 
In that area many Japanese aliens have been 
living close to important industrial plants as 
well as military and naval points. In accord- 
ance with its policy of working closely with 
the War and Navy Departments, the Depart- 
ment of Justice has followed their recom- 
mendations for evacuating certain areas on 
the west coast within 24 hours after they 
were made. We naturally intend to continue 
collaborating with the War Department, and 
handle all of its recommendations with the 
same efficiency and dispatch. 

The application period for the rest of the 
country started on February 9 and will con- 
tinue through Februrary 28. During that 
period all persons 14 years or older who come 
under the classification of alien enemies must 
apply at their nearest post office for certificate 
of identification. The penalties for not ap- 
plying for identification certificates are se- 
vere and include interment for the duration 
of the war. If you have a friend or relative 
who is subject to this requirement, you will 
be doing him a friendly service by losing no 
time in telling him about it. 

Printed instructions for filing applications 
are available at any post office. They tell the 
alien what to take with him when he goes to 
the post office to file his application, and they 
describe the questions that will be asked, so 
that he can prepare his answers in advance. 
There are two items he must have with him: 
His alien registration receipt card and three 
copies of a photograph, size 2 inches by 2 
inches showing the applicant front view with- 
out a hat. Friends or relatives of the alien 
enemy can again be very helpful by accom- 
panying him to the post office, especially if 
he does not write plainly or does not know 
English well. 

While I am on this point, I want to cor- 
rect the erroneous idea of some persons that 
aliens of enemy nationalities who registered 
under the Alien Registration Act of 1940 need 
not apply for certificates of identification. 
That is untrue. Aliens of German, Italian, 
or Japanese nationality are required to apply 
for identification certificates, regardless of the 
fact that they had already registered with 
the United States Government. The identi- 
fication program is a wartime measure and 
must be complied with. 

In closing, iet me again remind aliens of 
German, Italian, or Japanese nationality that 
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they must apply for certificates of identifica- 
tion no later than February 28, 1942. Appli- 
cations are now being received at post offices. 
My advice to aliens of enemy nationality is 
that they look up their alien registration 
receipt card, obtain their photographs, and 
lose no time in filing their applications. 

If an alien enemy has any question or prob- 
lem about this program, let him consult his 
local post-office officials or write at once to 
the Department of Justice. But he must be 
registered by February 28 or suffer the con- 
sequences. 

To ail of you who are citizens, let me em- 
phasize once more the need for your contin- 
ued cooperation in all matters relating to our 
national safety. The t of Justice 
is handling alien enemies who fail to obey the 
law or who are considered d ous. That is 
its job. It ig your job to keep level headed 
and combat fear, hysteria, and rumor mon- 
gering. By doing that you will be engendering 
a spirit of national unity which no one can 
ever break. 





The Men We Need in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. OHARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the privilege given me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include two edi- 
torials from the Mankato Free Press, of 
February 17, 1942, The Men We Need in 
Congress, and Defensive Strategy Must 
End: 

THE MEN WE NEED IN CONGRESS 


President Roosevelt said last week that he 
would support only those candidates for 
Congress this year who are pledged to vig- 
orous prosecution of the war. Edward Flynn, 
Democratic National Chairman, followed this 
with a strong intimation that such men are 
to be found only in the Democratic Party. 

Thus, although the people do not vote 
until next November, the 1942 congressional 
campaign may be said to be under way. 

What sort of men should the people send 
to Congress this fall? 

Assuredly the question of whether they 
wear either the Democratic or the Republican 
label should have little to do with their 
choice in a war crisis like the present. 

On the other hand, the mere fact that a 
Congressman or Senator stood with the Pres- 
ident for the Lease-Lend Act and similar 
legislation before Pearl Harbor, should not 
automatically entitle him to reelection this 
fall if he has been a party to the complacent 
and lackadaisical course that Congress has 
seemed inclined to follow in recent weeks. 

We do not want to keep in Congress and 
we do not want to send more men to Con- 
gress who put the employment of glide danc- 
ers, movie actors, and similar nonsense, above 
the need for training, arming, equipping, and 
transporting men to the far-flung battle- 
fronts in the quickest possible time. 

We do not want to keep in Congress and 
we do not want to send more men to Con- 
gress who will sneak through a pension grab 
for their own benefit without a record vote, 
while men are dying on the Bataan front at 
$30 a month and millions more are in training 
camps in this country at $21 a month, and 
while private citizens are depriving them- 
selves of actual necessities of life to buy 


Nation through to victory, even though he 
may only serve a single term for doing 50, 
stands forth willing to serve he should be 
elected irrespective of party lines. 

That's the kind of leadership the Nation 
must have on the fighting front—that’s the 
kind of leadership we sorely need on the con- 
gressional front. And until we have it in 
Washington we are not likely to have it at 
the battlefront. The people have a chance 
to speak their will on the war next Novem- 
ber—they should do it by drafting and send- 
ing strong men to Congress. 


DEFENSIVE STRATEGY MUST END 


To understand the British loss of Singapore, 
the recent reverses in Libya, the successful 
escape of the German Fleet from French ports, 
other upsets that have characterized Lon- 
don’s conduct of the war recently, it is neces- 
sary to consider the psychology that has domi- 
nated Britain during the war thus far. ; 

It has been entirely a defensive psychology. 

The English knew when they entered the 
war against Germany in 1939 that they were 
in no position to wage offensive warfare 
against Hitler’s mechanized legions. They 
figured that France would hold the Germans 
beyond the Maginot line while the British 
Fleet carried on a blockade that would even- 
tually force the Nazis to yield through eco- 
nomic strangulation. 

The fall of France and the evacuation at 
Dunkerque ended all of that. Britain’s only 
hope thereafter was to hang on in the hope 
this Nation would be crawn into the war. 
Japan paved the way for that eventuality 
through her treacherous attack at Pearl Har- 
bor, and Germany and Italy followed with 
declarations of war against us. 

That changed our position, but it did not 
change British psychology—it is still defen- 
sive. In manpower, in supplies, in strategic 
position the British are not able to fight any- 
thing other than a rear-guard action. They 
have never quite gotten to the point where 
they had the superiority of striking power to 
fight any other way. 

It is the job of this country to change the 
Allied strategy from defensive to daring, ad- 
venturous, offensive action. That will call 
for a new leadership, a new conception of the 
war. It will not only call for American sup- 
plies and American troops but for American 
leaders and a new American spirit. 

The British have fought one kind of a war, 
and fought it well, considering their limita- 
tions of men and supplies. But it is now up 
to us to fight a different kind of a war if de- 
cisive victory is to come quickly for the Allied 
cause. 
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The People Are Still Sovereign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the people are still sovereign. Public 
opinion is still a very sharp needle which 
raises political folks off their seats when 
vigorously applied. Some of the results 
of the past few days in Washington are: 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s reluctant decision to 
quit her job in O. C. D. 

LaGuardia’s final report as Director of 
O. C. D., in which he disavows any sym- 
pa with boondoggling in our civilian | 
def program, 

Director Landis’ assurances that fool- 
ishness and frills will be cut out of 
O. C. D. 

The pending investigations by both 
House and Senate committees into the 
burning of the Normandie. 

The President’s reference to the effort 
to cut down on personnel in civilian 
agencies. . 

And last, but by no means the least, the 
pending action to repeal pensions for 
Congressmen, 

The bill to repeal pensions for Con- 
gressmen has passed the Senate and 
most certainly will pass the House in a 
few days. The writer is among those 
Members who signed a petition advressed 
to the Civil Service Committee of the 
House, urging immediate action on re- 
pealers which are pending in the House. 

As stated before, the passage of this 
measure at this time was both untimely 
and unfortunate. But over and above 
the question of the merits of the civil- 
service retirement system, as applied to 
Members of Congress, there is a much 
bigger problem. That is, this measure, 
in this time of stress, shook the confi- 
dence of the people in representative 
government. 

The tragedy of the whole thing is that 
Congress is the people’s voice in consti- 
tutional government. Congress is de- 
mocracy or, more correctly, Congress is 
representative government in action. All 
the hopes that we have for the future 
and for the type of government that our 
children after us will enjoy, depend en- 
tirely upon the Congress. Representa- 
tive government is weakened to the same 
degree that confidence in Congress is 
undermined. 

The parliamentary bodies of France 
and Italy were ridiculed out of power and 
totalitarianism moved in. The recogni- 
tion of that fact, alone, is sufficient to 
demand immediate action to undo this 
unfortunate mistake. 

It must not happen here. 

Within the next few days, a proposal 
will come before the House to continue 
the Dies committee. Its authority will 
presently expire without further author- 
ization from the House. 

On past occasions, there have been 
many behind-the-scenes efforts to 








squelch the work of this committee. 
Those efforts are now coming more and 
more into the open. 

Certainly there was never a time when 
such investigations were more needed. 
With the threat of sabotage in cur de- 
fense industries and, particularty, the 
threat which confronts us on the west 
coast, it will require our eternal vigilance 
to save ourselves from harm from the 
enemies who are within. This is no time 
to close our eyes to a problem which just 
will not die. The Dies committee must 
be continued. 

Governor Schricker and his aides in 
our State Department of Public Welfare 
were visitors in Washington last week. 
The governor appeared before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means to pro- 
test against the bill, H. R. 6559, under 
the terms of which the Federal Govern- 
ment would add an additional $300,000,- 
000 to its contribution to unemployment 
compensation payments. Shut-downs in 
automotive and allied industries for the 
purpose of conversion into war produc- 
tion have created much temporary un- 
employment. Our Government’s pro- 
gram calls for a period of training for 
these unemployed to qualify them for the 
new skills which will be required in mak- 
ing tanks and planes, guns, and ships. 

At the conclusion of the public hear- 
ings on this proposal, the Ways and 
Means Committee voted 16 to 8 against 
the measure. 

Our own Hoosier, General Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service, has an- 
nounced that the 9,000,000 who registered 
last week will be called for induction only 
after local boards have exhausted exist- 
ing lists. It was not expected that regis- 
trants from the new lists would be called 
before the first of June. The lottery to 
determine the order of induction will 
probably be held next month. 

Thirty-two billion dollars is the size of 
the last war appropriation bill passed by 
the House. It provides money for the 
45,000 tanks, the construction of which 
the President called for this year; full 
equipment for the 3,600,000-man army to 
be mobilized by the end of this year; criti- 
cal equipment for an army twice that 
size; and for 1,476 new merchant ships. 

This makes a total of about $70,000,- 
000,000 since the first of January. Added 
to the $70,000,000,000 already authorized, 
it makes a total of some $140,000,000,000 
to date. 

However, up to February 15 of this 
year, according to the most recent report 
from the Offtce for Emergency Manage- 
ment, actual defense expenditures since 
June 1940 amounted to only $19,500,000,- 
000, or less than 14 percent of the funds 
authorized. Thus, there is yet available 
to the ‘President a total of more than 
$120,000,000,000 remaining to be spent, or 
on order. 

These big funds may make interesting 
reading, encouraging at first glance, but 
we cannot fight this war with dollar bills. 
Tanks and planes “on order” wiil not 
scare the enemy and will not be of any 
help to General MacArthur and his be- 
leaguered men who are fighting so val- 
iantly in Bataan. The test comes in the 
Speedy and efficient translation of these 
funds into arms. More than ever before, 
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it is apparent that this is a war of pro- 
duction—hours and minutes count and 
may be the determining factor in saving 
countless lives. The men in Bataan are 
not depending upon 60,000 planes “on 
order”; their cry today is for 6 or 60 of 
them now. 

Demands are coming in from all over 
the United States for the whole truth 
about the Pearl Harbor debacle. It is 
broadly whispered that Admiral Kimmell 
and General Short will not be court-mar- 
tialed, because that might provide them 
with an opportunity to talk and perhaps 
bring out the fact that there are others 
who should be held responsible for dere- 
liction of duty. 

The people of Great Britain are being 
told the facts about this war. In fact, we 
learn much about our own situation from 
Prime Minister Churchill’s speeches in 
the House of Commons. The American 
people want to be told the truth, and 
they are entitled to the truth. Only such 
facts should be withheld from publica- 
tion as might be of help to the enemy. 
There is not any justification for with- 
holding from them something which the 
enemy already knows. There is not any 
justification for face saving when the 
fates of the youths in our armed forces 
hang in the balance. 

Our people are strong and can take it. 
There is nothing wrong with their mo- 
rale. If anything, there might be a touch 
of discouragement over the fact that 
their Government is not being frank with 
them concerning the results of the war 
and of the difficult days which lie ahead. 





Wartime Morale and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, S. T. D., 
Archbishop of New Orleans: 


It is always a pleasure as well as a privilege 
to address a group of businessmen who are 
animated by high ideals and dedicated to the 
pursuit of the aims of their organization with 
unselfish zeal and energy. Such a group is 
the Members’ Council of the New Orleans 
Association of Commerce, men of broad vision 
who scan the whole field of human endeavor, 
economic progress, civic welfare, and the gen- 
eral prosperity of all the elements that make 
up the complex picture of our community 
life. Your invitation offers me the opportu- 
nity of making at least a faint attempt at a 
contribution toward your noble work, and 
for this I am sincerely grateful. 

Recently one of our great civic leaders was 
quoted by a clergyman to the effect that the 
most fitting contribution which the clergy 
and the churches can make toward civilian 
defense is the creation and maintenance of 
the Nation’s morale. Certainly this is a most 
worthy and honorable assignment, although 
it is our conviction that the churches and 
their representatives will neither claim a 
monopoly on this task, nor will they fail to 
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embrace effectively many other opportunities 
to aid in the most gigantic task that has ever 
confronted this great Nation of ours. There 
are so many factors that enter the composite 
quality which we call movale, that its culti- 
vation and sustenance must be the sincere 
concern of many groups. This is the thought 
that prompted me to select as the topic for 
today’s offering for your consideration War- 
time Morale and Business. 
MORALE—WHAT IS IT? 


Morale can possibly be more readily de- 
scribed than defined. The standard diction- 
ary speaks of it as “a state of mind, as of sol- 
diers, with reference to confidence, courage, 
etc.” The Winston Encyclopedic Dictionary 
speaks of morale more extensively as “a men- 
tal state, especially as regards zeal, determina- 
tion, hope, devotion, and the like, which may 
make a man or a body of men capable of 
endurance and of persevering courage in the 
presence of danger, fatigue, discouragement, 
etc.” Please note that both definitions end 
up with an etc., to indicate perhaps that mo- 
rale is a virtue of such multiple fiber that it 
must be known rather by experience and ob- 
servation than by cold definition. Well, let 
us see, 

Two months minus 2 days have elapsed 
since this Nation of ours was treacherously 
bombed into a state of war, months signalized 
by shocks and humiliations, the magnitude 
of which have strained to the utmost our 
patience and our faith in international 
hcnor. Pearl Harbor, Guam, Wake Island, 
Luzon, Manila, Hong Kong, Malaya in the 
Pacific, and Asiatic waters and U-boat at- 
tacks almost within sight of our Atlantic 
coast have followed in rapid succession, while 
our powerful defense resources were crippled 
or frozen even before they could be moved 
into action. But through all these bitter ex- 
periences, that have crowded the days since 
December 7, our American people have given 
marvelous evidence of patriotic courage and 
determination. By a strange paradox it took 
the act of a treacherous enemy to arouse this 
mighty Nation from its seeming lethargy and 
to weld our cosmopolitan elements into a 
unity, better, stronger, and more genuine 
than has ever marked its proud history in 
the 162 years of its existence. 


MORALE AND UNITY 


Murmurings, mutterings, and criticisms 
have been silenced; from press, platform, and 
pulpit not a dissenting voice is heard regard- 
ing the justice of our cause or the need of an 
all-out effort to achieve an ultimate victory; 
as youth rushes enthusiastically to the de- 
fense of the far-flung battle lines on land, 
in the air, and on the billows of the sea, 
Americans of every age and station in life are 
manning the ramparts of the home front. 
Industries, mines, farms, and means of trans- 
portation are directed with unabated energy 
toward the winning of a war that is not of 
our making. ‘Troop trains, troop ships, trans- 
ports, and convoys move out of railroad yards 
and ports silently and secretly with their 
precious cargoes of manpower, munitions, 
and weapons of defense and attack; few tears 
are shed and the air is not vibrant with re- 
echcing hurrahs, but out of many hearts 
there arise fervent godspeeds and earnest 
prayers for success, for victory, and for noth- 
ing short of a rightecus and enduring peace. 

Expressed in one word, this is morale—the 
morale of a nation that knows no fear save 
the fear of the Lord; th morale of a people 
that has no reproaches to make unto itself 
save the reproach of having trusted too long 
and too implicitly the hypocritical declara- 
tions of power-greedy despots; the morale of 
a nation that has no ambition save the 
desire to preserve for itself and to secure for 
other peoples the God-given rights and free- 
doms which are at stake in this universal 
cataclysm called World War No. 2. 
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As I was preparing this address on Sunday 
last my attention was attracted by an article 
in the Times-Picayune, by Lt. Col. Stanley 
Washburn, veteran war correspondent and 
military adviser. His theme was the valor 
of the Russians. Among other incidents, he 
recalled a remark of a Russian colonel during 
the retreat from Warsaw in the first World 
War. The correspondent wondered where the 
army could make another stand. “I do not 
know,” said the Russian officer, “but we will 
again fight on another line.” And then he 
added: “I do not think you understand the 
Russian people. You of the west think we 
are a race of semibarbarians, uneducated and 
half savage. Well, it is true that we have not 
the higher education, the great industrial de- 
velopment of the enemy, and of the west, but 
my people have the kultur of simplicity, for- 
titude, and faith, and it is in the hearts of 
180,000,000 peasants.” Colonel Washburn’s 
commentary is: “In all the years I was with 
the Russian Army no one ever and in such 
few words interpreted the spirit of his coun- 
try Simplicity is a mental attribute; forti- 
tude is a moral attribute; and faith is a spirit- 
ual conception. The three combined make up 
what is commonly called morale.” 

THE WILL TO SACRIFICE 

Thus we have a trinity of perfection— 
mind, heart, and soul. And yet to me morale 
implies still another quality—sacrifice. Read- 
iness for sacrifice, the will to give, to do, to 
dare, to die for a conviction, for a cause, for 
a faith, for a country; without such a will 
morale may lose its force and its effective- 
ness. And this is the will which today ani- 
mates every phase and section of American 
life; it is this will to make every personal 
and individual consideration subservient to 
the one common cause and aim that gives 
assurance of ultimate success. This will to 
sacrifice is evident today in the little army 
that is making such an heroic stand with 
MacArthur on the Bataan Peninsula; this 
will to sacrifice is evident in the 1,800 Ameri- 
can boys who are daily offering their services 
voluntarily to the Navy; this will to sacrifice 
and win is evident in the hearts of 132,000,- 
000 of Americans who constitute the home 
front. We may have to reorganize and 
shorten our lines temporarily, but we will 
always make a stand and fight on another 
line; and that spirit spells morale, and morale 
spells ultimate victory. 


MORALE AND CONTENTMENT 


American business is called upon to play 
an important part in building and maintain- 
ing the morale of the Nation. In this state- 
ment I refer to something more than con- 
verting industries from peacetime to war- 
time production, accepting regulations, re- 
strictions, priority rules, and in other ways 
cooperating with production and civilian- 
defense programs. The morale of the Nation 
can only subsist and survive on a background 
of contentment and a conviction that the 
leaders in government, in industry, and in 
business are giving adequate and fair con- 
sideration in their wartime planning to the 
needs of the population as a whole. Re- 
sponsibilities and sacrifices must be divided 
and apportioned as equitably as possible in 
this total war in which the welfare of every 
individual and every station in life has a 
vital stake and interest. 

To be specific, let me mention but a few 
of the important issues that deserve atten- 
tion. Much is being said about freezing 
Wages and prices in order to prevent infla- 
tion. In principle such a program has defi- 
nite merits, especially when prevailing wages 
and prices are in line with a reasonable 
standard of living, and when wages and prices 
balance each other with similar reasonable- 
ness. But in an American community in 
which the average family income is much 
less than $1,000 per year even in peacetime, 
it would be unfair and even unjust to freeze 
wages while the cost of life’s necessities shows 
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a definite tendency upward. Similarly, it 
would be a mistake to freeze 

the prices of all necessities and commodities 
when it is known that production and mar- 
keting are not providing a decent living. 
Workers, farmers, industrialists, and mer- 
chants must all be prepared to make sacri- 
fices, but the sacrifices must definitely bear 
the stamp of fairness in their distribution. 
According to an old adage armies march and 
fight on their stomachs; the army on the 
home front also works largely on its stomach. 
In this total war care must be exercised that 
the forces on the home front be provided 
with the means to sustain the physical 
strength required to perform their tasks effi- 
ciently. They must also have the moral con- 
viction that the war is not seized upon as a 
pretext for taking advantage of one group 
to the aggrandizement of another. When the 
time comes to tighten belts let us all be 
prepared to take in as many notches as we 
expect the other fellow to take in. 


WAR EMERGENCY MUST NOT BE A PRETEXT 


Much is being said and written about the 
mutual attitude of industry and organized 
labor. The latter has made two fine gestures 
since the war crisis has come on us—the com- 
parative elimination of strikes and the pro- 
posed truce and eventual conciliation be- 
tween the Committee on Industrial Organiza- 
tion and the American Federation of Labor. 
Organized labor is by no means perfect in its 
aims or ideal in its set-ups and discipline, but 
it has a definite right to existence and has 
given abundant proof of its value. In this 
connection it is refreshing to read in the re- 
cent statement of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, entitled “National Defense 
and America’s Future,” that “it is recognized, 
of course, that individuals have just as much 
right to join together into unions for their 
mutual benefit as they have to join together 
in corporation.” 

It would be a grave social and economic 
mistake to nullify this principle on the pre- 
text of war emergency or to make ineffective 
the legitimate aims of organized labor by un- 
necessary and unreasonable wartime restric- 
tions. Labor and industry—employee and 
employer—are indispensable to each other 
and indispensable to the Nation as a whole 
in this crisis. Equally indispensable is har- 
monious cooperation, at least an attempt at 
mutual sympathetic understanding and the 
suspension of controversy over questions and 
problems that require the calmness and cool- 
ness of peacetime. To attempt to settle, in 
the turmoil and heat of the war atmosphere, 
such controversial questions as the freedom 
to take it or leave it, as applied to work, or 
the regulation of all working conditions, or 
the closed shop would seem to invite internal 
dissension, whose effects could easily delay, 
hinder, and even jeopardize the Nation’s ulti- 
mate triumph. Neither labor nor industry 
must seize upon the emergency to force on 
the other an unfair advantage or to settle an 
issue that cannot wait for the day of peace. 

Strong emphasis has been laid upon the 
curtailment of public expenditures for non- 
defense purposes. Undoubtedly this is again 
wise in principle, but, in application, consid- 
eration must be given to the need of main- 
taining a system of employment for the mil- 
lions who have neither training nor adapta- 
bility nor prospect of employment in defense 
projects. Here also the element of content- 
ment as a condition for morale is important. 

Apparently a Nation-wide sales tax on all 
commodities is in the offing. We have heard 
much in this State and city about the effects 
of such a sales tax on the already flattened 
pocketbooks of the poorer working classes. A 
Federal sales tax on prime necessities, basic 
foods, medicines, and the cheaper grades of 
clothing would certainly be no contribution 
to the morale of the millions of our popu- 
lation whose present living conditions are 
just about one step removed from abject 





destitution, yet such a sales tax seems to be 
envisioned by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, stating that “over half of the 
national income now goes to those who are 
almost untouched by direct taxation”; it 
recommends “as one means of reaching this 
income immediately a general Federal sales 
— payable upon the last sale of all goods 

and commodities for use or consumption.” 
It is not within the scope of this address 
to analyze this proposition, but I do not hesi- 
tate to state that its literal adoption would 
crush the hearts of millions of American citi- 
zens who are admittedly already bearing the 
burden of many indirect taxes. Breed discon- 
tent and you nurture the germs that disin- 
tegrate morale. 

RELIGION AND BUSINESS 


My purpose is by no means to exhaust the 
many business influences that will have a 
more or less direct relationship upon war- 
time morale. Rather has it been my aim to 
emphasize the point that, although in itself 
a spiritual, intellectual, and moral attribute, 
morale is profoundly affected—strengthened 
or weakened—by material, economic, and leg- 
islative conditions, which are to a very large 
extent of your making or under your control 
as businessmen or industrialists. 

May I, in conclusion, cite another instance 
which is worthy of your serious thought and 
practical decision. On February 1, Roger W. 
Babson, the well-known analyst of economic 
conditions and trends, issued a statement 
which arrested my attention. It inquires 
into the effect that business conditions have 
this year on churches and other religious 
activities. So please remember that I am 
presenting his sentiments, of course, with 
approval, but not yet originally my own. 

Mr. Babson states: “The financial Operation 
of our churches constitutes a huge business 
enterprise in themselves. Entirely aside from 
their spiritual importance, churches and their 
allied foundations rank high in their finan- 
cial and property assets. The outlook of these 
humanitarian agencies is, therefore, more im- 
portant to our business and social structure 
than is the outlook for our railroads, utili- 
ties, and any other industry For the first 
time in many years, the churches are up 
against real competition in their solicitation 
of funds.” Then he names some of these 
competing agencies—Community chests and 
war agencies of a charitable nature, like the 
Red Cross and the United Service Organiza- 
tions, the purchase of Defense bonds, and the 
rising cost of living are included in his list; 
likewise the broader spread of income taxes. 

Mr. Babson then testifies to a growing sense 
of the need of religion: “People are beginning 
to feel that religion, or some form of spiritual 
worship, is the only common denominator 
left to them. In this age where there are s0 
many disquieting events to upset people 
emotionally, they are again turning to their 
churches. I sense a groping for real religion 
that has not been evident for a long time. 
But, irrespective of this, we know that lasting 
business prosperity ca) exist only when based 
upon the Ten Commandments.” Mr. Babsoii's 
appeal is then directed primarily to the clergy 
to take advantage, by their inspiration, in- 
dustry, and integrity, of this situation, and 
to make people realize that they will save 
themselves only as they save the churches. 

I hope that I am not transgressing my role 
if I, as a clergyman, add my commentary as a 
reasonable deduction to Mr. Babson’s unusual 
analysis. If it be true that in this crisis we 
look to the churches to stimulate the morale 
of the Nation, then we must not let them 
down in our appreciation, in our loyalty, and 
in our support. And what is true of the 
churches applies with like force to all our 
institutions—educational, cultural, and char- 
itable—upon which we depend to perpetuate 
our national life and ideals. They loom large 
in the series of home fires that must be kept 
burning until the night is past and the mists 








that herald the dawn are parted to reveal the 
refulgent sun of the day of peace, radiant in 
the full glory of victory. 

All of us have tremendous responsibilities 
in these days, responsibilities that will prob- 
ably tarry with us for years, becoming ever 
graver and more momentous as they grow 
older. Upon our ability to preserve within 
ourselves and stimulate in others this virtue 
called morale—singleness of purpose, con- 
fidence, and courage with unselfishness, gen- 
erosity, and the will to sacrifice—will depend 
the welfare of our Nation in time of war, our 
speedy triumph over the enemies of human 
freedom and Christian civilization, and the 
inevitably hard task of repairing the physi- 
cal, moral, and spiritual ruin which follows 
in the wake of this demon called war. May 
it please God that we falter not nor grow 
weary in the pursuit of the duties that lie 
before us. ° 





National Papers Request Removal of 
Governor Tugwell, of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
quest of the people of Puerto Rico for the 
removal of Governor Tugwell has been 
matter of information and comment in 
hundreds of newspapers throughout the 
United States. Some of these have pub- 
lished also editorial articles backing the 
request for removal of Governor Tug- 
well. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include today some of these editorials; 
others will be included in successive days. 


[From the Albert Lea (Minn.) Tribune of 
January 27, 1942, and Norristown (Pa.) 
Times-Herald of January 29, 1942] 


TOO MUCH TUGWELL 


Rexford G. Tugwell has been in Puerto 
Rico less than 6 months, but the Puerto 
Ricans are already demanding his recall. 
They seem to have caught on to him even 
quicker than the home folks did. Mr. Tug- 
well went to Puerto Rico as chancelor of 
the university and then was appointed 
Governor. He tried to hold both jobs at 
once, but the students clamored until he got 
out of the university. Now the Puerto 
Ricans want him to go home. According to 
the Puerto Rican Resident Commissioner in 
Washington, Mr. Tugwell has made himself 
unwelcome on several counts. He had med- 
dled in politics, giving his favor to a party 
that is out of power, and he is accused of 
fostering reckless legislation. This country, 
remembering Mr. Tugwell’s contributions to 
radical political philosophy as a member of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “brain trust,” might be con- 
tent to leave him on his Caribbean isle, but 
the feelings of the Puerto Ricans have to be 
considered. Mr. Tugwell is a choice example 
of the President’s unfortunate tendency to 
cherish his incompetents and troublemakers, 
instead of giving them the gate. 


[From the Pittsburg (Kans.) Headlight of 
January 29, 1942, and Pittsburg (Kans.) 
Sun of January 30, 1942] 


TUGWELL STIRS THEM UP 


Rexferd G. Tugwell is not a man who can 
have a quiet time in public office. Puerto 
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Rico’s Resident Commissioner at Washing- 
ton, Mr. PaGAn, is out with a statement de- 
nouncing Tugwell, now Governor of Puerto 
Rico, as an “American Quisling.” He de- 
clared that Tugwell was threatening to de- 
clare martial law in the island because the 
people are protesting against him for his out- 
rages and abuses. The PacAn statement re- 
veals that Tugwell is having trouble in Puerto 
Rico about which practically nothing has 
been said in this country. This is no time to 
have trouble in any American territory— 
trouble of that kind. The administration at 
Washington would do well to step quickly 
into the Puerto Rican difficulties and put an 
end to them, one way or the other. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
of January 23, 1942] 


PUERTO RICAN HORNET’S NEST 


Rexford Tugwell, whose career as one of 
the New Deal’s brain trusters was stormy 
rather than successful, seems to have stirred 
up another hornet’s nest in Puerto Rico. 
His recall has been requested by the island’s 
resident commissioner, who charges the Gov- 
ernor with “disregarding all the principles 
the United States and other democratic na- 
tions are fighting for throughout the world.” 
Puerto Rico has long felt she has been treated 
as an unwanted orphan by the United 
States, and there is some basis for her resent- 
ment. John Gunther, who visited the island 
in gathering material for Inside Latin Amer- 
ica, found conditions there “a paralyzing 
jolt to anyone who believes in American 
standards of progress and civilization.” But 
apparently Mr. Tugwell is moving too fast, 
even for the Puerto Ricans. He seems to 
have donned a dictator’s toga and to be 
ordering people around as in the dear old 
days when he was spending untold millions 
on dream houses and homestead fantasies. 
His threat to declare martial law doesn’t 
sound like a diplomatic way to handle an 
admittedly thorny problem. Puerto Rico is 
one of the key bastions in the defense of 
the Caribbean and the Panama Canal. Both 
the Army and Navy have large air bases on the 
island and the Navy is building a huge naval 
base in San Juan harbor. Regardless of the 
merits of the Resident Commissioner's 
charges, we need a Governor in Puerto Rico 
who can induce the Puerto Ricans to work 
with us and not against us. 


[From the Chicago (Ill.) Time Magazine of 
February 2, 1942] 


REX IN PUERTO RICO 


After silver-haired, handsome Rexford G. 
Tugwell took office in Puerto Rico last Sep- 
tember as Governor, little was heard of him 
until last week, when from the much-experi- 
mented-on island came roars and rumor of 
roars. To the White House went an angry 
cable from leaders of Puerto Rico’s Coalition 
Party, begging President Roosevelt to take 
Rex Tugwell away. In Washington, slick- 
haired, solemn Botivar PAGAN, Resident Com- 
missioner of Puerto Rico, passionately de- 
nounced Rex Tugwell as “An American Quis- 
ling.” Said Commissioner PacAN: “He is doing 
everything so that loyal American citizens in 
Puerto Rico become sore and disunited. Gov- 
ernor Tugwell is doing a good job for the 
Axis Powers.” Neither Commissioner PacANn 
nor the Coalition leaders seemed to think that 
Governor Tugwell was a wicked man; they 
just thought he was a wrong one. “Brain 
Truster” Tugwell, tarnished glamor boy of the 
New Deal, had a chance in Puerto Rico to 
make a political comeback. Thanks largely 
to the good offices of bearish, sad-eyed Luis 
Mufioz Marin, President of Puerto Rico’s Sen- 
ate, he seemed to be making it. But, like 
many another sincere New Dealer, Rex Tug- 
well is no impartial statesman. He loves the 
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people to beat hell, and he has a fairly simple 
blueprint of hell. As Governor cf Puerto Rico, 
gray-headed Rex Tugwell went grayer for the 
Popular Democratic Party of his friend 
Mufioz Marin. Fortnight ago, Rex Tugwell, 
fired the Coalition members of San Juan’s 
civilian-defense board, replaced them with 
Populares. Saying that civilian defense had 
bogged down, he put a friend of Mufioz Marin 
at the head of civilian defense in San Juan 
and its neighbor cities. Coalitionists re- 
torted that Tugwell had thrown a wrench 
in the works, said: “He is harder to see than 
the Pope.” Yet by large Tugwell has shown 
himself a cautious administrator. Puerto 
Rico’s Legislature appropriated $7,000,000 to 
carry out Mufioz Marin’s (and Tugwell’s) pet 
project of buying some 200,000 corporate- 
owned acres of sugarcane lands dividing them 
into tracts of 500 acres or less, then selling 
them to the hungry, landless jibaros on 40- 
year terms. So far, not a cent has been spent. 
Appraisers are still checking over two modest 
plantations whose owners offered to sell. 
Even if the Coalitionists do succeed in oust- 
ing Rex Tugwell from the Governor’s chair, 
he has another to sit in. Before President 
Roosevelt appointed him Governor, his good 
friend Mufioz Marin made him Chancelor of 
the University of Puerto Rico (Time, Aug. 18). 
The university has never accepted his resig- 
nation. As Governor he draws $10,000 a year, 
as chancellor he would get $15,000. 


[From the Grass Valley (Calif.) Morning 
Union of January 29, 1942] 
AMERICAN QUISLING 


During the early years of the New Deal 
@ name seen constantly in print and heard 
over the broadcasts was that of Rexford Guy 
Tugwell. Tugwell’s brain-trusting activities 
were terminateless. A year or two and Tug- 
well was being spoken of as an ex-brain 
truster. Ensued then a period of semiquiet. 
Somewhere along the way Rexford G. Tugwell 
Was appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, a 
United States island possession. Apparently 
his well-known radicalism is a trifle strong 
for the people of that country, for he is being 
referred to as an “American Quisling.” Quis- 
ling, it will be recalled, figures as the traitor 
at the gate of Norway when the German in- 
vader was admitted and domiciled. Botivar 
PacAn, Resident Commissioner for Puerto Rico 
in Washington, has this to say of Tugwell: 
“He is disregarding and kicking in Puerto 
Rico all of the principles that the United 
States forces and democratic people are fight- 
ing for throughout the world.” Sounds 
rather inconsistent, even alarming—but it is 
little to be expected that Tugwell will lose 
his job—officials who make themselves ob- 
noxious to the people seldom do. 





Electrical Workers of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Aid National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF AREANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress and Nation may know the kind 
of labor we have in Arkansas, I ask for 
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the opportunity to read a letter addressed 
to me under date of February 6, 1942, from 
Hon. E. Allen Sheppard, chairman, Jef- 
ferson County Defense Council of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., in regard to the desire of cer- 
tain electrical workers of Pine Bluff to 
contribute sufficient of their time to pur- 
chase about $25,000 worth of equipment 
for our defense effort. 
The letter is as follows: 


Pine Buvurr, ARK., February 6, 1942. 
Hon. W. F. NorRExL, 
Congressman, Sixth Congressional 
District, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The information has come to me 
that the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers in this locality desire to make 
a donation of so many work hours, sufficient 
to purchase some piece of war equipment, 
costing about $25,000. 

Would like for you to contact the proper 
agency that should handle a proposition of 
this nature and have them convey to me what 
type of equipment could be designated for 
them to purchase for the above amount of 
money, and, also, to whom or what Depart- 
ment the check should be made payable. 

These men should be commended for this 
offer and your assistance in furnishing the 
necessary information will be highly appre- 
ciated. 

Yours truly, 
E. ALLEN SHEPPARD, 
Chairman, Jefferson County 
Defense Council. 


Mr. Speaker, I acknowledged this letter 
to Mr. Sheppard, under date of February 
9, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 9, 1942. 
Mr. H. ALLEN SHEPPARD, 
Chairman, Jefferson County 
Council, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Dear Mr. SHEPPARD: Thank you for your 
letter of February 6 advising that the local 
union of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers desires to make a donation 
of work hours sufficient to purchase a piece 
of war equipment costing in the neighbor- 
hood of $25,000. 

The spirit of patriotism manifest by the 
members of this local union is most com- 
mendable, and I shall be glad to secure the 
necessary information for transmission to 
you and to them. 

I have this morning spoken to Hon. Harold 
M. Graves, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, concerning their desire, and he has 
requested that I forward to him your origi- 
nal letter, after which the proper informa- 
tion will be furnished you. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. NorreELL. 


Mr. Speaker, I also on that date com- 
municated with the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in order to ascertain 
if these fine and patriotic workers could 
realize their ambition in making this 
contribution. 

My letter is as follows: 


FEBRUARY 9, 1942. 
Hon. Harotp M. GRAVEs, 
Assistant to the Secretary, 
Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Graves: Referring to our tele- 
phonic conversation of this morning, I en- 
close herewith an original letter received by 
me from Mr. E. Allen Sheppard, chairman, 
of the Jefferson County Defense Council, Pine 
Bluff, Ark.. advising that the local union of 
the Intrenational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers desires to make a donation of work 
hours sufficient to purchase a piece of war 
equipment costing in the neighborhood of 
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$25,000 and requesting certain information in 
regard thereto. 

It will be appreciated if you will advise 
Mr. Sheppard direct, letting me have a carbon 
copy of your letter for my files. 

Thanking you for your prompt attention, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. F. NorrE.t. 


Mr. Speaker, Hon. D. W. Bell, Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, under date of 
February 12, 1942, communicated with 
Mr. Sheppard as follows: 


FEBRUARY 12, 1942, 
Mr, E. ALLEN SHEPPARD, 
Chairman, Jefferson County Defense 
Council, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Dear Mr. SHEPPARD: Mr. W. F. Norrell has 
referred to the Treasury for reply your letter 
of February 6, 1942, relative to the desire 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers in your locality to make a donation 
sufficient to purchase some piece of war equip- 
ment, costing about $25,000. 

The Treasury for a great number of years 
has been receiving contributions to the Gov- 
ernment and these are deposited as “Mis- 
cellaneous receipts, donations to the United 
States,” if they are freely given and not sub- 
ject to any conditions or restrictions as to 
the purpose for which the money may be 
used. Recently there have been a great num- 
ber of voluntary contributions made to the 
Treasury, generally for national defense. In 
some cases all employees of a company or 
members of an organization have donated a 
day’s wages or other specific sums. In other 
cases employers have added to the sums 
donated by their employees an amount equal 
to their profits for the particular day. To dis- 
tinguish these donations from other dona- 
tions they have been deposited into the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury as “Miscellaneous 
receipts, donations to the Government for 
national defense.” In this connection, I am 
enclosing for your convenience reference copy 
of a statement made by Secretary Morgenthau 
on December 22, 1941, on this subject. Vol- 
untary contributions to the Government may 
be forwarded to the Treasury by check or 
money order payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

A bill has been introduced in the Congress 
which will, if enacted into law, permit the 
Treasury to allocate voluntary contributions 
for specific articles of war equipment so as 
to permit the use of the funds for the pur- 
chase of such equipment. This will enable 
the Treasury to give practical effect to the 
requests of donors to apply their voluntary 
contributions for specific purposes. The 
Treasury, however, cannot sponsor cam- 
paigns for the collection of voluntary con- 
tributions to the Government. 

Information concerning the cost of par- 
ticular articles of war equipment may be 
ascertained upon inquiry directed to the Sec- 
retary of War or the Secretary of the Navy. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to publicly ex- 
press not only my appreciation but what 
I believe to be the sentiment of the House 
and Nation for a very fine exhibition of 
patriotism and desire of sacrifice on the 
part of these electrical workers. Cer- 
tainly it is conclusive evidence that the 
spirit of "76—yes, the American spirit— 
still exists. With a Nation composed of 
loyal and patriotic citizens like these, we 
shall win this war. The contribution of 


these electrical workers may be the 
means of supplying that last material ef- 
fort and thereby causing the United 
Nations to win. May God bless them. 





The Future of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very timely 
and able address delivered last evening 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Truman] at the Washing- 
ton Day banquet at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, it is my privilege and 
honor to be the guest this evening of the 
Democratic National Committee in the great 
city of Philadelphia—the rallying ground in 
th past of the Democratic Party. It is an 
equal privilege and honor to be the guest of 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, s0 
ably represented ‘n the United States Senate 
by so distinguished a statesman, the ardent 
supporter of the administration and the 
President, my friend anu colleague, Joz Gur- 
FEY. Joe Gurrey, beside whom I have the 
pleasure of having my seat in the Senate 
Chamber, I look upon as a great American 
who expresses in his votes what I believe is 
the best American thought in support of leg- 
islation of true benefit to this Nation. I am 
happy to say that he and I vote together 
on a majority of these questions. And the 
people of the city of Philadelphia may well 
be proud of the distinguished Democrats that 
represent them in the United States Con- 
gress from six of the city’s seven congressional 
districts, Leon Sacks, JAMES P. MCGRANERY, 
JOHN E. SHERIDAN, MICHAEL BRADLEY, FRANCIS 
SMITH, and FRANCIS MYERS. 

In former years the keynote of this occa- 
sion has been one of celebration. As true 
Democrats we were naturally filled with pride 
at the record of accomplishments of our 
party. But tonight we cannot celebrate. The 
time for gaiety is over This is a solemn 
hour—one of the most solemn hours in Amer- 
ican history. It is time for serious talk. It 
is time that we take an accounting. What 
progress have we made? What does the fu- 
ture hold in store? 

America is in peril—grave peril. Let no 
one deny that fact. On all sides wanton ag- 
gressors skilled in the blackest arts of treach- 
ery, savagery, and brutality have embarked 
on a path of conquest which would debase 
and destroy democratic freedoms, democratic 
ideals, and democratic institutions every- 
where. In Europe only Britain and Russia 
remain in ihe path of the conqueror. They 
must not and they shall not fail. 

In the Pacific American soil has been vio- 
lated—America has been dealt a stab in the 
back at Pearl Harbor—valiant American lives 
have been lost in the islands of the Pacific. 
In the Philippines only the dauntless courage 
of our brave forces under an indomitable com- 
mander holds the aggressor at bay. Singa- 
pore, former bastion of Allied might, symbol 
of British supremacy in the Far East, has 
fallen. The Dutch East Indies are in the 
gravest peril. These are our debits. 

America has had grave hours before. In 
this grave hour of American history it is most 
appropriate that tonight’s gathering is held 
in remembrance of our first great Comman- 
der in Chief and President, George Washing- 
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ton. Under his inspired leadership our fore- 
fathers overcame the almost insurmountable 
might of the enemy and established an 
America with freedom and equality for all. 

Today as then we are fortunate and thank- 
ful to have the inspired leadership of another 
great Commander in Chief and President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

This war will be won through the efforts 
of all Americans. Every American—each one 
of us, man, woman, and child—must make 
sacrifices; must expend every effort so that 
a successful war might be waged. The people 
of this country today who are not on the 
actual battle fronts are too apathetic and 
complacent. They do not fully realize what 
war actually involves. They do not realize 
that every day, American boys are being 
killed, that American ships are being sunk, 
tha American property is being destroyed. 
They do not realize that the war is at our 
back door. Even now the philosophy of the 
American people not engaged in the actual 
conflict is, “Let the other fellow do it.” 

It is now time for all Americans to realize 
that the sacrifices that have been made in the 
past are as nothing to those that must be 
made in the future to insure victory. Sacri- 
fices must be made by industry—there can be 
no more business as usual, there can be no 
more profits as usual. Sacrifices must be 
made by labor. Labor will have to work 
longer and harder hours. There must be no 
more strikes. The farmer, the shopkeeper, 
the housewife, every single American must do 
his and her share—must work and toil and 
sacrifice so that America may emerge victo- 
rious and so that we may preserve our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Our President has given us a blueprint for 
victory. He has called for the most gigantic 
armament program the world has ever known. 
This program has been ratified by the Con- 
gress which has appropriated and authorized 
the expenditure of billions and more billions 
of dollars. Our plans call for planes—swarms 
of planes to dominate the air on every battle 
front—6U,000 this year, 125,000 next year. 
Tanks—45,000 this year, 75,000 next year. 
Ships to keep the supply lines open. Ships to 


take the necessary implements of war to our’ 


American fighting men wherever they may be. 
Ships to insure the supremacy of America and 
her Allies on all the seas of the world. Amer- 
ica must become a reservoir—an arsenal of 
ships and planes and tanks and guns and 
all other supplies of war. Not one American 
life must be lost because of inadequate equip- 
ment on the American battle front. 

However, we must be realistic. We must 
be practical. We know that war programs in 
the past have been hinderec and strangled by 
profiteering, graft, and fraud on the part of 
a@ selfish minority. We know that all too 
often in past wars indecision and inaction on 
the part of important Government officials 
impaired the effectiveness of the program. 
No factor must be allowed to impede this 
War program. This administration is deter- 
mined that the billions of dollars being spent 
on the armament program shall be efficiently 
and economically expended so as to insure a 
maximum of production with a minimum of 
exnense and as little dislocation as possible. 
In furtherance of tlis end, the Senate Na- 
tional Defense Committee was created in the 
early part of 1941 and directed to make a 
constant check into the activities of Gov- 
ernent defense agencies and the progress of 
our armament effort. 

Every American has a grave responsibility. 
When we assume this responsibility we are 
entitled to know the facts. In war things 
are not always pleasant. However, the 
American people want to know the bad as 
Well as the gocd. 

We believe that the war program not only 
will produce sufficient supplies for the de- 
fense of the Nation but that it will produce 
pupplies enough to enable the United States 
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to take the offensive and to win the war. 
We must take the offensive eventually be- 
cause wars are not won on the defensive. We 
will win the war because of the indomitable 
courage of the American people and because 
of the sheer extent of our resources. We are 
beginning to attain results. 

A supreme command of all the United Na- 
tions engaged in fighting the aggressors has 
been established so that all war activities 
may be coordinated. The Army is being ex- 
panded rapidly with a called-for strength, by 
the end of 1942, of 3,600,000 men. Mechanized 
and armored divisions embodying the latest 
devices of combat warfare have been formed. 
Divisions have been streamlined to meet the 
tactical requirements of modern warfare. 
The air force is being doubled, tripled, and 
quandrupled. A plan of training for a huge 
air force has been formulated and put into 
operation. We are gradually approaching 
mass production of bomber planes. These 
bomber planes surpass any bombers in the 
world. 

Tanks are now being run off the assembly 
lines of factories in ever-increasing numbers. 

The Navy is building ships in unprece- 
dented numbers, ships which are coming off 
the ways weeks and months ahead of sched- 
ule. In the year 1941, 345 new combatant 
ships were under construction as well as 96 
auxiliary, 243 mine craft, and 225 patrol boats. 
The Navy also is rapidly expanding in man- 
power up to the needed war strength. 

The Maritime Commission has increased 
its original program for the construction of 
500 vessels in 10 years to a composite pro- 
gram contemplating in excess of 1,600 units 
by the end of 1943. As of July 1, 1941, a 
total of 93 vessels had entered service. By 
December 31, 1941, an additional 36 vessels 
had been delivered for service. The number 
of vessels launched is substantially greater. 
A total of 554 vessels of various types is sched- 
uled for delivery in 1942. By the end of the 
first quarter of this year construction sched- 
ules call for delivery of a ship a day from 
the shipbuilding industry, and by midyear 
vessels will be delivered at the rate of 2 a 
day. The Maritime Commission has adopted 
a training plan for new seamen required to 
man these merchant vessels and is training 
in excess of 15,000 new men per year. 

We are only just commencing to receive 
the benefits of the national-defense program. 
We can confidently expect that each month 
will find us becoming stronger. The only 
question is, Are we as strong as we should be? 

While America is fast becoming the arsenal 
of the United Nations—the arsenal of de- 
mocracy—we have not as yet attained maxi- 
mum efficiency. Carelessness and inefficiency 
have already cost us a great deal and, if 
continued, can cost us much more. We have 
found numerous instances of gross ineffi- 
ciency where the private interests of those 
concerned have hindered the defense pro- 
gram. A considerable quantity of supplies 
and materials which we should have today 
have not been produced. As a result the 
war effort has been seriously handicapped. 
Many of the inefficiencies and wastes which 
have been brought before the Senate Na- 
tional Defense Committee have been elimi- 
nated; still others have been partly corrected, 
while all too many others, I am sorry to say, 
continue. This is the dark side of the 
picture. . 

With regret we had to report to the Con- 
gress and the Nation that officials in Govern- 
ment charged with the all-important duty 
of producing the necessary supplies had 
failed, and failed miserably. We had to re- 
port that our aircraft had been deficient in 
quantity and in some Cases quality. We had 
to report that large industry was putting its 
own interests above that of the national wel- 
fare. We had to report that the defense pro- 
gram had been very seriously handicapped by 
reason of strikes and threatened strikes and 
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that many of these strikes should never have 
taken place. We had to report that great 
numbers of small manufacturing plants were 
ignored and left idle while new facilities were 
provided for large industry at Government 
expense. We had to report that hundreds of 
millions of dollars was wasted in the original 
camp-construction program of the Army. We 
had to report that no plans had been formu- 
lated to insure a supply of strategic materials 
and metals adequate and sufficient for na- 
tional defense. We had to report that the 
defense housing program was retarded be- 
cause of petty jealousies on the part of the 
responsible Government officials. And we 
had to report that profiteering has already 
cost the taxpayers a tremendous amount of 
money. 

The duty of administering the major por- 
tion of the defense and war-production pro- 
cvam was given to the Office of Production 
Management. We found its record most un- 
impressive. Its mistakes of omission and 
commission were legion. We found it failed 
to perform the essential functions for which 
it was created. We found that this failure 
was due primarily to the ineptness of its 
Officials. As a consequence, we recommended 
that absolute authority over the entire war 
pr duction and procurement program be 
vested in a single individual. 

The Office of Production Management has 
been abolished. The War Production Board 
hz; been created in its stead. Central con- 
trol and authority over the entire war pro- 
duction and procurement program has been 
given to the chairman of this Board, Mr. 
Donald Nelson. We believe that the produc- 
tion program will benefit by this centrali- 
zation of authority. 

We believe that one of the defects of the 
Office of Production Management was in the 
employment of dollar-a-yearmcz: The prin- 
cipal positions in the Office of Production 
Management were assigned to persons holding 
important positions in industry who were 
not only willing but anxious to serve on a 
dollar-a-year basis. Although these men re- 
ceived only a dollar a year, in most instances 
they received their expenses to and from 
Washington, and also their expenses while 
E2rforming their governmental duties. 

These men we found in most cases do not 
sever their business connections but obtain 
leave of absence, and in many instances con- 
tinue to act for their companies, publicly 
announcing that their Government work is 
part-time work only. Their companies con- 
tinue to pay their salaries and in many cases 
have gone so far as to increase their com- 
pensation. 

We have taken the position that the Gov- 
ernment should not continue to accept the 
so-called loan of dollar-a-year men by com- 
panies who hold large Government contracts 
and are seeking to obtain more. 

Mr. Nelson requested an opportunity to 
explain his position regarding the retention 
in office of dollar-a-year men by the War 
Production Board. This opportunity was 
granted by the committee, and Mr. Nelson 
explained that his plan of operation necessi- 
tated the employment of dollar-a-year men. 
We take the position that if Mr. Nelson feels 
that it is essential to his plan of operation 
that such men should be employed we will 
not hamper him. However, we do not recede 
from our position regarding the evils attend- 
ant on the employment of dollar-a-year men. 

Let me tell you of an experience I had 
recently. An important official of the Office 
of Production Management, now holding an 
even more responsible position with the War 
Production Board, came to my office to justify 
the employment of dollar-a-year men. His 
reasoning was that large industrialists could 
not afford to sacrifice the large income which 
they had become used to to come to Wash- 
ington and work for the Goveinment for 
nine or ten thousand dollars a year. My 
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reply to suck reasoning then and my reply 
teday is that when American youths are 
being called upon to give their all—their 
lives if need be—on the field of battle for 
$21 a month the “sacrifice” of working for 
the Government for nine or ten thousand 
dollars a year is not too great. 

This past week, Mr. Nelson advised the 
committee that he would conduct a personal 
investigation of every dollar-a-year man to 
determine whether their services would con- 
fiict with the Government's interest and that 
if such were the cuse they would be removed. 

Airplanes will be one of the most decisive 
factors in this war. America must have the 
greatest fleet of planes in the world. America 
must have planes superior in quality, per- 
formance, and armament to planes of any 
other nation. We must not have another 
Pearl Harbor. We must not have another 
Singapore. There must be no more Dun- 
kerques, no more Cretes for the enemy to 
boast. We must have supremacy in the air on 
every battle front in the world—in the Philip- 
pines, in Hawaii, in the Dutch East Indies, 
in Burma, in Australia, in Africa, in Europe, 
and in Asia. And we must have it soon. 

The Army Air Corps is being reorganized. 
Red tape must be cut through. Old procure- 
ment methods must be discarded—old meth- 
ods which placed the entire aviation pro- 
gram in the hands of a few companies and 
left idle over 60 percent of the production 
facilities for airplanes in the United States. 
Superior designs must be frozen so that mass 
production of fighter planes as well as bomb- 
ers will come off the production lines in in- 
creasing numbers. 

Until Pearl Harbor automobile companies 
had scarcely begun to produce defense arti- 
cles; they were permitted not only to continue 
but to increase their regular production of 
automobiles. The policy of the industry was 
that it was not necessary to convert their 
plants for production of war materials. 
Commercial automobile production continued 
unabated. Now this is over. Now the 
greatest mass-production industry in the en- 
tire world has been thrown in the balance on 
the side of war. It is too bad that so many 
months were lost—months that can never be 
regained, months when materials of war 
should have been streaming from this great 
caldron of industry. 

One of the subjects that I know will be of 
interest to you and has given us grave con- 
cern is the plight of the small businessman. 
The problems of the small businessman are 
many; they have been almost completely 
ignored in the awarding of defense contracts. 
Their existing facilities have not been uti- 
lized. They have been unable to obtain nec- 
essary materials to continue in business 
because of priority restrictions, and they have 
been put in competition for labor with large 
contractors who operate with Government 
funds. The procurement officials of the War 
and Navy failed to make long-range surveys 
of existing facilities so that small business 
could have participated in the program to 
its maximum ability. The failure to have a 
Plan for the inclusion of small business per- 
mitted of no alternative but to place these 
Orders with large manufacturers. As a con- 
Sequence, the Government did not benefit by 
the facilities of small business, but was forced 
to submit to the terms and conditions of 
large manufacturers who obiained a monop- 
oly on defense business. 

The tax amortization plan assists these 
large manufacturers to perpetuate this 
monopoly. It has redounded to the benefit 
of the large manufacturer rather than the 
little fellow. The way this plan operates— 
manufacturers are allowed to charge off 20 
Percent of the value of new defense facilities 
each year for depreciation instead of the 
normal depreciation rate which would be far 
less than 20 percent. If the war lasts several 


years, these large manufacturers get the new 
facilities free, 


In other words, large manue- 
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facturers have been encouraged by Govern- 
ment subsidy to build new facilities while 
existing facilities of small business fall into 
decay. 

These large manufacturers who are avail- 
ing themselves not only of tax amortization 
benefits, but Defense Plant Corporation sub- 
sidies, were not concerned with subcontract- 
ing to the little fellow. Why should these 
large manufacturers encourage competition 
which might be troublesome after the war? 

America needs every available productive 
facility, but not every productive facility is 
being used. The whole basis for the utiliza- 
tion of small business in the defense effort 
has been predicated on the principle of sub- 
contracting and subcontracting only. But 
subcontracting has failed to put into full 
utilization the facilities of small business. 
The time has come when an additional plan 
for the use of these facilities must be de- 
veloped and developed immediately. The War 
Production Board must give serious consider- 
ation to a system of allocating defense con- 
tracts to the smal] businessman directly. 
Only by using every facility, large and small, 
will the full war strength of America be felt 
by her enemies. 

Labor has a major role in winning this war. 
There can be no question but that the de- 
fense program has been hampered by labor 
difficulty. Millions of man-days of labor have 
been lost through strikes in the defense in- 
dustries. Many of the strikes which delayed 
production of vital necessities of war should 
never have taken place—the strike of the ma- 
chinists in the west-coast shipyards, the 
North American Aviation strike, and others 
only too numerous to Name. However, there 
has been a very substantial improvement. 

The right of labor to strike is denied by 
no one, but an America victorious is labor’s 
only guarantee of rights in the future. 
Neither America nor labor must be strangled 
by the selfish interests of a few unscrupulous 
leaders of labor. Labor's challenge to the 
enemy must be that from now on there will 
be no strikes; that today we are a united 
people. 

A reorganization of the construction pro- 
gram of the Army has been effected to meet 
recommendations made by our committee. 
All Army construction work has been trans- 
ferred from the Quartermaster Corps to the 
Corps of Engineers. We found that prior to 
this reorganization the costs of the Army 
camps were excessive—that adequate plans 
had not been made in advance. We found 
that the Quartermaster Corps gave little or 
no attention to location of camp sites, failed 
to utilize engineering and topographical data 
which were available, and was not qualified by 
experience to supervise a construction pro- 
gram of this magnitude. Under the Corps of 
Engineers, qualified by long experience and 
training in construction work, better results 
are expected. 

The lack of an adequate supply of strate- 
gic materials is a matter of grave national 
concern. One of the most essential require- 
ments in the production of airplanes is & 
continuing and sufficient supply of alumi- 
num. Only 1 year ago officials of the Office 
of Production Management told us that the 
supply of aluminum was adequate not only 
for all military but also for all civilian needs. 
Six months later we found that we faced a 
shortage of more than 600,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum a year fcr direct military needs 
alone—this, after priorities had curtailed 
civilian consumption to the vanishing point. 
Thereafter, precious months were lost before 
we started the plants to producing this re- 
quired aluminum—lost because of the selfish 
desire of the Aluminum Co. of America to 
preserve its monopoly. 

Copper, lead, and zinc are other basic stra- 
tegic metals necesssary to produce the essen- 
tial weapons of war—copper for shell and 
cartridge casings; lead for rifie and machine- 
gun ammunition, for shrapnel, for tanks and 


for chemical requirements; and zinc for die 
Se eee aon. The 
actual production of 


of these metals has been 
most disappointing. Strange to say, many 
companies produced less in 1941 than in 
1940. Again, the responsible Government of- 
ficials failed to realize the necessity of in- 
creasing the production of these strategic 
materials until long after the probability of 
a shortage was apparent. These officials 
should have taken appropriate measures im- 
mediately upon discovery of this shortage to 
insure that an adequate supply would be 
forthcoming. Immediately after commenc- 
ing our investigation in the fall of 1941 to 
determine why there was a decrease in pro- 
duction when the need was materially 
greater, production was substantially in- 
creased by the simple expedient of increasing 
their workweek to 6 and 7 days. 

Steel is the backbone of our war effort, and, 
while our production surpasses that of all 
other nations, we must have more and still 
more. We need at least 10,000,000 more tons 
of steel capacity per year, and industry and 
government both must guarantee that it is 
produced. 

Eousing must be provided for defense 
workers. Adecuate housing facilities for such 
workers are as necessary as the production 
plants themselves. Under the defense pro- 
gram, construction of new factories required 
that a great number of workers be brought 
into defense areas. The steady flow of work- 
ers and their families to these centers created 
critical housing shortages in some communi- 
ties. Progress has been made in providing 
public housing for these workers. Over 
65,000 such units have been completed. Ap- 
proximately 90,000 are under construction. 
Tens of thousands of trailers and portable 
homes and dormitory units have been pro- 
vided by our Government. These are very 
real accomplishments. But, sad to relate, 
the entire defense housing program has been 
hampered, obstructed, and delayed by petty 
jealousies on the part of the officials admin- 
istering the program in a selfish desire for 
power 

Individuals and companies have made ex- 


‘orbitant fees on defense contracts at the ex- 


pense of their fellow citizens. Their greed 
knows no limit. They have taken advantage 
of America in America’s hour of danger. 
Lobbyists, peddlers of influence, preying on 
the American taxpayer, have obtained lucra- 
tive fees for purported services in obtaining 
Government contracts. We have the duty 
and will see to it that such practices are 
ended. The American people are willing to 
Pay billions for the successful prosecution of 
this war, but will not countenance or tolerate 
profiteering under any guise. 

Vie are determined that discrimination 
shal] not take place in the selection of men 
for the armed services. No man’s position in 
civil life entitles him to special privilege. 
There can be no class distinction in the 
armed services. The professional men, the 
mechanic, the movie star, and the clerk— 
mer from every walk of life must be con- 
sidered equally—without prejudice and with- 
out preferenc: 

It has come to our attention tha. thou- 
sands and thousands of workmen‘ defense 
industries have been granted deferments on 
the ground that their work was essential 
to the war effort. It is my thought that 
probably some of this work could be per- 
formed by older men and,in sor instances, 
by women who are most eager to make a con- 
crete contribution to the success of our war 
effort. 

In conclusion, we cannot be satisfied with 
the manner in which the defense program, 
which was mapped out by the President, was 
carried out by the Office of Production Man- 
agement and th2 V/ar ard Navy Departments. 
But we must realize that if it had not been 
for the President’s very great vision and un- 
derstandiag of the problems and difficulties 











which the country faced and his early and 
repeated efforts to force this countr) out of 
its “business as usual” thinking, we would 
be in a very sorry plight indeed. 

America must face the future with confi- 
dence Let there be no thought of defeat- 
ism or pessimism. America is going to win 
this war. 

Thank God, we stand as a nation uxited 
with one thought and one determination— 
victory. 





George Washington’s Vision of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, George 
Washington’s Birthday has come and 
gone, leaving us filled with the inspira- 
tion which is always derived from 
thought of his brilliant achievements. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
address I delivered at Fort Stanwix 
Hotel, Johnstown, Pa., on Washington’s 
Birthday 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The day of George Washington has come. 
I do not refer chiefly to his birthday. I am 
thinking of the vision he had of the im- 
portance and strength of this country. Prob- 
ably no man of his generation better under- 
stood the full significance of this New World. 

George Washington believed that America 
has a new mission of liberty to achieve in 
the world. In order that the newly estab- 
lished colonies here might not be wiped out 
in their struggle for liberty, he urged that 
they should not assume burdens. of foreign 
entanglements greater than they were able 
to bear. Now that we have extended our 
boundaries from ocean to ocean, we have the 
responsibilities resting upon us to maintain 
this liberty on the sea lanes that gird the 
Western Hemisphere. 

As a people we are now determined to use 
the power of the machines which we have 
created to hold and keep the peace through- 
out our own land and along our ocean bound- 
aries. For this purpose we are now building 
the strongest armaments known to man. We 
shall be first on the land, on the sea, and in 
the air. Our machines will be dominant in 
peace and in war. No other power will be 
able to take from us the dominance of lib- 
erty and peace to which we have set our 
hearts. 

We are determined to maintain the armed 
strength which we are now building. We 
shall not in the future permit any foreign 
power to build armaments capable of de- 
stroying the peace and security of the world. 
We have not asked for this war. We did not 
want it. It has been forced upon us and now 
that we are in it we are determined to See it 
through to the finish. The final end and 
purpose of it all is to have such dominance in 
the world that the mind of liberty and peace 
which is strong within us may become the 
mind of the nations now struggling in the 
maelstrom of confusion and conflict. 

We disarmed after the last war. We shall 
not disarm again. We shall not have to learn 
this lesson twice. From now on we expect to 
keep our strength in arms and use it for the 
benefit of all the world because we have 
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learned that we cannot trust the mind of 
peace and good will among other nations as 
much as we can trust that mind within our- 
selves. The entire force of machine power 
among us will now be dedicated to the main- 
tenance of full production in behalf of hu- 
man rights in every part of the world. 

We have the strength with which to do this 
job. We have the coal, iron, steel, gold, lum- 
ber, and all the other natural resources nec- 
essary to maximum production. Our lack in 
tin, rubber, and some other necessities will 
shortly be supplied. We are short in these 
now. We have made up our minds never to 
be short in them again. 

With all of our hearts, with all the strength 
of our bodies, with all the courage and inten- 
sity of our minds we are determined to march 
on to victory. 

The leaders of victory are those who lead 
in production. Pennsylvania is the arsenal 
of America and America is the arsenal of de- 
mocracy throughout the world. We in Penn- 
sylvania have a great job to do. We are on 
our world mission to peace and freedom. We 
shall not fail. 





In Honor of Dead of Battleship Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13) . 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on 
February 14, 1942, Hon. Halsey B. Leavitt, 
of North Carolina, delivered an address 
at the Continental Memorial Hall, 
Washington, D. C., in honor of the dead 
of the battleship Maine. Mr. Leavitt is 
a State senator in my Commonwealth 
and one of the leading citizens of my 
home town of Asheville, N. C., where he 
has many friends. His speech is very 
interesting and informative. 

In part, it was a tribute to another 
North Carolinian, Maj. Gen. Harley B. 
Ferguson, United States Army Engineer- 
ing Corps, a western North Carolinian 
who succeeded in accomplishing what 
was then termed an impossible task by 
building a cofferdam to raise the battle- 
ship Maine in Habana Harbor. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Leavitt’s 
very eloquent address be published in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, together with an 
article from the Asheville Times on the 
same subject. 

There being no objection, the address 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Four decades and four years ago tomorrow 
night there occurred in the harbor at Habana, 
Cuba, an explosion, the echo of which was 
heard around the world, and the effects of 
which are felt today as we face one of the 
gravest crises ever to confront our Nation. 

We are met today to hold memorial serv- 
ices for the 260 officers and men of the United 
States Navy who lost their lives on the night 
of February 15, 1898, in the tragic sinking 
of the battleship Maine. It is eminently 
fitting that we should do so. 

It is also proper, lest we forget, that we re- 
view, though it be ever so briefly, some of the 
events immediately preceding and succeeding 
the disaster, the anniversary of which we are 
here to recall. 
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The battleship Maine, when it entered Ha- 
bana Harbor the latter part of January 1898, 
was not on any war mission. Its visit was 
a friendly one. Captain Sigsbee, the Maine’s 
commander, had his orders to convey friendly 
greetings from our Government to the 
Spanish officials in Cuba. 

Our warship was met at the harbor entrance 
by a Spanish pilot, who guided it to a Govern- 
ment buoy, where it remained. The usual 
visits of courtesy were exchanged. Expres- 
sions of friendship from our Government to 
the Spanish Government were made by Cap- 
tain Sigsbee. The Spanish officials replied in 
kind. There was no hint of treachery, no 
indication of the tragedy so soon to follow. 

Despite the protestations of friendship, 
Captain Sigsbee took no chances. No care- 
lessness could be charged to him. Vigilance 


“on the part of the crew of the U. 8. S. Maine 


was not slackened at any time. Adequate 
precautions were taken against surprise by 
day. At night the guard was trebled. 

At 9:10 o’clock of that fateful night the 
bugler sounded taps. Captain Sigsbee said 
afterward that never before had the notes 
sounded more beautiful, nor the echoes of 
each note more perfect, as it reverberated 
from the ramparts of Fort Cabana towering 
above the harbor. 

Thirty minutes later that bugler was dead. 
He had played his own funeral dirge, as well 
as that of his comrades who died with him. 

The United States Government quickly 
convened a court of inquiry. This court, after 
diligent study of all of the evidence, including 
that of divers who examined the Maine’s hull 
in the murky waters of Habana Harbor, re- 
ported the ship was sunk by a submarine 
mine. The responsibility was not fixed. 

The American people, however, were con- 
vinced that Spanish treachery was responsible, 
“Remember the Maine’ became the slogan 
that united us as a nation, just as “Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor” did the same thing De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

Some 30 days later the United States and 
Spain were at war. President McKinley called 
for volunteers Some 400,000 young men re- 
sponded. Victory quickly followed victory. 
In the Pacific we took the Philippines, and 
later paid for them. 

In that conquest there fought our comrade, 
General MacArthur. Today a worthy son of 
a worthy father in the Philippines is writing 
another glorious page in our Nation’s history. 

We took Midway Island, and for the last 2 
months our marines, with their historic 
heroism, have been holding that tiny spot in 
the Pacific, despite all the force the Japanese 
can bring against them. 

One of our transports, en route to the 
Philippines and with our own Past Com- 
mander in Chief, Rice W. Means, then a lieu- 
tenant, sighted an uncharted island in the 
distance, stopped and took possession of it 
in the name of the United States Govern- 
ment, and planted there the Stars and Stripes. 
That was Wake Island, the scene of recent 
heroic defense by our greatly outnumbered 
Marines. 

Later, as a result of these acquisitions, we 
took over Hawaii. Each unit was highly im- 
portant for our line of communications. In 
the Atlantic, we took Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
To Cuba we gave her independence, for which 
they had fought heroically over a long period 
of years. She is our friend. She has ceded 
us, for a naval station, Guantanamo Bay, a 
harbor so large that there could be gathered 
there, the combined navies of the world. 
Puerto Rico is our friend, too, and hopes to be 
some day our forty-ninth State. 

Think how important these islands are to- 
day in our struggle against the German 
hordes. What a liability those islands would 
be if still owned by Spain and ruled by Hitler’s 
silent partner, General Franco. 

In 1899, the dead from the battleship 
Maine, who had been buried in Habana and 
Key West, were brought to Arlington and in- 
terred with full naval and military honors. 
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The principal eddresses that day were made 
by President McKinley and the Rev. John P. 
Chidwick, who was chaplain of the Maine 
when she sank. 

Through the years that followed, the Ameri- 
can people insistently demanded that the 
Maine be raised from the slimy waters of 
Habana Harbor. On May 9, 1910, cur Con- 
gress authorized the United States Army to 
undertake this work. 

As a correspondent of a syndicate of Amer- 
ican newspapers, I was privileged to watch 
the work, day by day, dore by Maj. Harley B. 
Ferguson, the engineer in charge. It was 
recognized as a most daring undertaking. 
Many engineers predicted that it could not 
be done, but Major Ferruson constructed the 
largest cofferdam the orld had ever known. 

Finally it entirely surrounded the historic 
old ship. Then came the job of pumping out 
the water. Each day we newspaper corre- 
spondents would gather to watch as slowly, 
foot by foot, the water would be lowered and 
more and more of the wreck would come into 
view. 

Finally, on November 2, nearly 5 months 
after the dam was completed, the water was 
removed, and the ship, whose destruction had 
meant so much to thc history of our country, 
lay fully uncovered. Another board of in- 
quiry was convened. It merely confirmed the 
report of the first board. 

Two great guns of the once proud ship were 
presented as a gift to the Cuban Government, 
which had requested them for a beautiful 
monument, which later was built, overlooking 
the blue waters of the Gulf of Mexico wherein 
she . und her last resting place. 

The latter half of the Maine was floated on 
February 12, 1912, just 2 days less than 14 
years after the tragedy, and it was taken out 
to sea and buried with elaborate and appro- 
priate ceremcnies. 

So long as I live I shall never forget that 
occasion. Of course, you know there were no 
radio commentators then, but while other 
newspaper correspondents followed the Maine 
out to sea, I, from a vantage point of a hotel 
roof, with a telescope in one hand and a tele- 
phone in the other, followed every detail of 
that historic funeral, and I dictated my dis- 
patches by a special connection direct to the 
cable office, whence they were rushed to the 
newspapers I represented in many parts of 
the United States. 

When all was over, the other correspond- 
ents required an hour to get back to shore, 
but their story was already ancient history. 

A funeral worthy of her was the Maine’s. 
Escorted by scores of yachts and tugs and 
other larger vessels aboard which were diplo- 
mats of all the nations represented in Cuba, 
American and Cuban officials, and persons 
from every walk of life, with flags flying and 
bands playing, what was left of the old ship 
was towed, with appropriate slowness, 
through the Narrow channel, from the harbor 
out to the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the scarred deck of the Maine, my tele- 
scope picked out one lone figure, my friend 
Capt. “Dynamite” Johnny O’Brien, a hero of 
gun-running days in the Cuban revolution 
and then a pilot at the port of Havana. At 
his own request he was permitted to perform 
the very last rites. 

Finally, the towing tug signaled that it 
had reached the site of the tomb selected for 
the history-making ship. The accompanying 
vessels gathered around. Captain O’Brien 
left his post and proceeded to the hold of the 
ship, where he opened the water cocks that 
would carry the old ship to her grave. Then 
over her side he climbed to the tug awaiting 
him. 

Slowly and, it seems to me, majestically, 
with all the dignity one might expect of a 
ship so famed, she began to sink by the head. 
The angle of her incline became more and 
more pronounced with each succeeding wave. 
As if she suddenly saw the depths into which 
she was destined to sink, she seemed to hesi- 
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tate for just a moment, then slid quickly 
beneath the waves, with Old Glory still flying 
proudly from her stern. There, 3,000 feet 
beneath the surface, bathed tenderly and 
faithfully in the crystal clear and warm 
waters of the Gulf Stream, lies all that re- 
mains of the United States battleship Maine, 
whose martyrdom meant so much then and 
even to this day. 

Many believe that a fathomless guif sepa- 
rates us from those that have passed from 
this mortal sphere. They may be correct in 
that assumption. Many others—-and with 
them we are inclined to agree—think that 
there separates us from our loved ones who 
have gone before only a thin but marvelously 
wrought veil, with which an all-wise Creator, 
our own Heavenly Father, has hung between 
us —a veil which our mortal eyes cannot pen- 
etrete but which is transparent to the im- 
mortal eyes on the other side. 

If the latter be true we believe that those 
men from the United States Navy who per- 
ished when the battleship Maine was sunk 
may in large numbers be present at the me- 
morial services held in their honor here and 
throughout our country today ..nd tomorrow. 
With them also we believe there are hosts of 
others who constituted a part of those 400,000 
volunteers who offered their lives, if needed, 
upon their country’s altar and who already 
have answered their last earthly roll call and 
are now enlisted under the Supreme Com- 
mander 

If they could all speak to us from behind 
that thin veil, what message would they 
convey? We imagine that those who died 
on the battleship Maine would plead with us 
te do all in our power to see that they did 
not die in vain. They might say that their 
deaths indirectly resulted in our country be- 
coming a grea’ nation, that they hope we 
will continue to keep it great, and that we 
will ever keep the fires of patriotism burning 
brightly in our land; that we will not let such 


’ termites as destroyed France eat into our 


body politic until it is only a hollow shell 
ready to collapse; that even as they gave 
their all, even their lives, so should we be 
willing to make every sacrifice that our coun- 
try may survive, despite the hordes of evil 
now seeking to wipe from the face of the 
earth everything we hold most dear. 

Make no mistake. Tremendous sacrifices 
will be required of us. During the next sev- 
eral years to come every man, woman, and 
child will feel the pinch of the war in which 
we are now engaged. But if we place our 
faith in the God of our fathers, and at the 
same time, despite every discouragement, 
despite the fact that we are fighting nations 
fully prepared, and we have been caught 
utterly and woefully unprepared, still, al- 
though we may pay a fearful price, we will 
at long last be prepared, and if we falter not, 
will again see the sun of freedom shining 
upon us and on the horizon of our future, 
unobscured by the clouds that now threaten. 

If there are any people who have reason to 
be discouraged, it would be those of the little 
town of Dover, England. They have seen 
their town a shambles time and again because 
cf the Huns’ air raids. Are they faint- 
hearted? No! Over there they are singing, 
and the spirit of their song should be an 
inspiration to us. What are they singing? 
Listen: 


“There'll be blue birds over 

The white cliffs of Dover 
Tomorrow, just you wait and see; 
There'll be love and laughter 
And peace ever after 

Tomorrow, when the world is free. 


“The shepherd will tend his sheep, 
The valley will bloom again 

And Jimmy will go to sleep 

In his own little bed again; 
There'll be blue birds over 

The white cliffs of Dover 
Tomorrow, just you wait and see.” 





{From the Asheville Times] 
LEAVITT SPEAKS ON SINKING OF “ ? 


IN 
MEET—-MEMORIAL EXERCISES ARE CONDUCTED 
BY UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS AND AUX- 
ILIARY 


Halsey B. Leavitt, Asheville insurance man 
and civic leader, who was Cuban correspond- 
ent of American newspapers for many years, 
speal:ing at the Maine memorial exercises of 


‘the Thomas W. Patton Camp, United Spanish 


War Veterans, at the courthouse yesterday, 
gave a graphic description of the raising of the 
battleship Maine in Havana Harbor and later 
the deep-sea burial of the ship which was sunk 
44 years ago. 

The address was a tribute to Maj. Gen. 
Harley B. Ferguson, United States Army, a 
western North Carolinian, who succeeded in 
accomplishing what was then termed an 
“impossible task in trying to build a coffer- 
dam to raise a ship from such deep water.” 
Mr. Leavitt said the largest such dam in the 
werld was built and it required 5 months to 
pump the water out of it. 





Washington-Jackson Day Dinner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an able address 
delivered by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmaTHERS] at the Washington- 
Jackson Day dinner in Newark, N. J., last 
evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, Jacksonian Democrats, 
New Deal Democrats, conservative Democrats, 
reactionary Democrats, liberal Democrats, 
Roosevelt Democrats, disgusted Republicans, 
ladies, and gentlemen, thank you for the 
splendid manner in which you receive me to- 
night. Your demonstration of enthusiasm 
and approval, coming as it does from the home 
county of two ambitious gentlemen who are 
trying to draft themselves into my seat in the 
United States Senate, convinces me that No. 
255 United States Senate office marked 
“SMATHERS, New Jersey,” will not change 
hands this year without a real Douglas Mac- 
Arthur scrap. 

It’s a delightful treat for me to come up 
here to your great city of Newark tonight and 
meet so many real guys—grand fellows—you 
have sO many fine men here in this part of the 

tate and it’s been my pleasure to meet and 
know so many of them during the last few 
months when war activities in the Nation’s 
Capitol forced so many of you to come to 
Washington. 

In Washington today they say the way to 
find out if your Senator really rates in the 
Nation’s Capital is to ask him to get you a 
hotel room for overnight. If he succeeds, he 
is a great Senator, doing a good job and should 
be returned to office. 

I want to invite all you gocd peopie to 
come dcwn to Washington and visit me as 
my guest, but before you come I want to 
tell you what happened there last week. 

A fellow came on from the West, landed 
in Washington, went to every hotel, large 
and small, in the city and could not get a 





the apartment houses. 
He drifted down to the 
on the bank of the Po- 
and disappointed. He 
hadn’t been sitting there 10 minutes until 
he looked out in front of him, and there, 





some evidence of identification. About the 
second pocket he entered he found a key to 
Room 517, Mayflower Hotel. The search 
stopped here, The westerner ran back to the 
Mayflower, walked up to the desk and said 
in a loud and defiant voice, “I want a hotel 
room.” 

“Sorry, we haven’t one,” said the clerk 

“Oh, yes, you have,” said the westerner. 
“Room 517 is empty. I just found the man 
who occupied it dead, floating down the 
Potomac.” 

“Sorry,” said the clerk, “it’s occupied.” 

“By whom,” shouted the westerner! 

The clerk replied, “By the man who pushed 
the fellow in the river.” 

Last week I placed in the ConGrRESsSIONAL 
Record a poem written by Frances Jewell 
Stark, of Caldwell, N. J. The title of the 
poem was “A President Is Born,” and it was 
written about President Roosevelt. Shortly 
after it was ordered printed in the Recorp 
Vice President WALLACE sent down from the 
President’s desk to me on the floor a note 
in which he said: 

“Dear Brut: Since you are the poet of the 
Senate, I suggest that you put this gem in 
the Recorp.” And here is the gem: 


“The Ship of State, for a steady keel, 
Needs lots and lots of corset steel. 
The die is cast; the fates have written, 
The women now must bulge for Britain.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, I take my hat off to 
the mayor of Newark. A few days ago I was 
looking through the New Jersey laws and 
ran across a law passed in 1941 known as the 
anti-injunction law. This took my mind 
back to 1934, when I was in the New Jersey 
Legislature as the senator from Atlantic 
County. There were two men down at Tren- 
ton then pioneering for an anti-injunction 
law. One was Lou Marciante; the other was 
Vince Murphy, the mayor of your great city 
of Newark today. This proposal to protect 
labor from the issuance of injunctions 
against it without notice and without testi- 
mony taken in open court was unpopular in 
1934; it was Opposed by the courts, the party 
leaders, and the press. Today, however, it’s 
the law of the State of New Jersey, and labor 
is free from injunction restraint issued with- 
out notice and without a hearing, thanks to 
the pioneer work of Lou Marciante and Vince 
Murphy, your mayor. 

There were only two men in the New Jer- 
sey Senate at that time who were willing to 
stand up and be counted for the anti- 
injunction proposal. One was Senator John 
Toolan, of Middlesex, and the other was your 
speaker tonight, Bri.. SmatTuers, the green 
horn senator from Atlantic County. 

It is well, my friends, that we, “the party 
of the common man,” celebrate the birth of 
“Old Hickory,” although we do it on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday instead of on March 15, 
when Andrew Jackson was born. Washington 
was the Father of His Country, while Jack- 
son* was the father of the great and in- 
destructible Democratic Party. Jackson was 
the first great American to advance the phi- 
losophy that the Government belongs to the 
many, the masses, and that they are just as 
capable of holding office and running their 
Government as the select group at the top. 
Jackson had a great passion for serving the 
under dog, the less fortunate, the down- 
trodden, the oppressed. This same great 
humane and sympathetic trait has come 
down through the ages, and the Nation's 
leader of today gives it rebirth in such glow- 
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ing phrases as “one-third of the Nation's 
population is ill-nourished, ill-clad, and ill- 
housed.” 

America needs to be awakened today. If 
Andrew Jackson were here, he’d do it in a 
hurry. President Roosevelt has been trying 
to awaken the people of this Nation to their 
danger for the past 5 years. 

You know, my friends, what this country 
needs to awaken it, to make the people shake 
off their complacency and stop their talk that 
We are too super-super for anything to hap- 
pen to us, to stop us from regarding this war 
as a far-away something that won’t involve 
us personally, is the dropping by our enemies 
of a big, juicy, 2,000-pound bomb about 100 
yards from every city hall in America. 

We'd awaken then, start sacrificing, and 
we'd go to town in the job we have of de- 
stroying our enemies. 

Of course, we don’t want this to happen— 
but happen it will some day if we don’t 
awaken. We should all, therefore, ask our- 
selves the question, “Is it going to take some 
great catastrophe like that to awaken us, 
or will we awaken on our own?” 

We have the leadership in the White 
House—that great, inspiring, uncompromis- 
ing Andrew Jackson of today—in the person 
of our own beloved President. 

I’m glad that I was able to see eye to eye 
with the President and to follow his leader- 
ship for the past 5 years. They call me a 
“rubber stamp” for this; but, thank God, 
there were enough “rubber stamps” to give 
the country social and economic reforms, 
labor benefits, and to start the country on 
the road to preparedness before the attack 
upon us came. The Nation suffered in many 
cases because we didn’t have enough “rubber 
stamps.” 

In one instance, you will recall, we only had 
one “rubber stamp” vote to spare, on the 
draft; otherwise this country would today be 
without an Army to defend itself and hope- 
lessly and helplessly floundering on a danger- 
ous sea of unpreparedness. I’d hate to be one 
of those gentlemen who ridiculed our danger, 
who even denied there was a danger, who 
fought everything that was proposed or ac- 
complished to prepare ourselves, and who are 
now running around in circles shouting “me, 
too, and why don’t we do something, and 
hurrah for MacArthur.” Their stultifying 
illusions and their systematic self-deception 
make them appear to me as Ferdinand the 
Bull. 

They fought the President’s leadership, my 
friends, on every turn and to the last ditch, 
and they “rubber stamped” every man who 
would not join with them in defeating this 
leadership. Now, however, since the Japs 
keep coming in an endless stream, like red 
ants out of a hole in the ground, and since 
everything indicates beyond doubt that our 
Axis enemies have been planning and pre- 
paring to strike us for the past 10 years, they 
now wish that there had been more “rubber 
stamps,” and they now promise to be one 
themselves if given another chance. 

We must, however, have more than leader- 
ship; we must have an awakened people to 
follow that leadership if we are to survive. 

The isolationists (and I regret to say that 
our great State of New Jersey contributed 
several of them); the false prophets of yes- 
terday, who made possible the Pearl Harbor 
treachery—because they stood on the Senate 
floor, and went about the country preaching 
appeasement, and saying, nothing could hap- 
pen to us; no nation would dare attack us; 
and that Hitler and his henchmen had no 
designs cn America—are painfully quiet to- 
day. They are quiet, because they must real- 
ize that they almost led their country up a 
blind alley. Their disciples, however, 
throughout the country are still talking, and 
it is this talk (that may keep America from 
awakening and driving forward) that I ask 
you to be on the lookout for, and to challenge 
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and destroy wherever you find it. Unless we, 
back home, roll up our sleeves—and do a 
job—we have failed the American soldier who 
is out there on the front dying for you and 
for me. 

France, my friends, never did awaken. She 
shows signs today of arousing from her slum- 
ber to find herself in chains. If America is 
to live, we must shake off our indifference. 
We want to keep our America living and 
dynamic—it is still in the process of crea- 
tion—not only do we want to keep it, but we 
want to keep on creating it. Under the lead- 
ership of the Andrew Jackson of today— 
President Roosevelt—America and her future 
are safe and assured, provided, we, the people, 
you and I, wake up and follow that inspired 
leadership. Every human resource that is 
available must be at once focused upon the 
war. It’s your job and mine. Let’s be on 
with the job—onward and forward, and thank 
God for Roosevelt. 





The Duty of Citizens During the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
an editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Times of February 18 entitled “Get Back 
to Your Damn Gun.” 

There being no objection, th: editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GET BACK TO YOUR DAMN GUN 

The picture just below shows an alert 
young man who is very busy with our affairs. 
The job he is doing for all of us is indicated 
by his working clothes, by the tools he is 
carrying, and by the background. 

A couple of hours before this picture was 
snapped, he had been assigned to do a chore 
that was all in his day’s work. 

Let’s take your job. Suppose the boss of 
the shop or the section or the department or 
the yard or the office in which you work had 
given you a task of importance, and you 
went off and did it. Then suppose you came 
back to report to the boss what you’d ac- 
complished. That’s what this young man is 
doing. 

He’s a senior pilot on a plane that took off 
from an American warship in the Pacific. As 
companions bombed the Japs on Taroa Is- 
land, he was the “eyes” of his ship—a dan- 
gerous mission in a flying crow’s nest. He 
came back to his ship with his plane torn in 
several places by Japanese bullets. 

Carrying his bincculars, log, and radio 
equipment, he is on his way to the captain’s 
quarters with his report. He has just stepped 
across a hole. It isn’t a hole in a wall like a 
door from which the average worker emerges 
peacefully each day from an office or a fac- 
tory. It’s a hole in the deck of the ship 
made by a bomb from a Japanese plane. This 
hole was the door to death for some Ameri- 
cans—in their work that day. 

It’s from cne of this young man’s wounded 
buddies that we get the title for this edi- 
torial. Keith Wheeler, Times staff corre- 
spondent aboard a United States cruiser dur- 
ing the battle, wrote these paragraphs about 
the wounded buddy: 
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“When a bomb struck 60 feet from us, a 
pea-sized piece ripped up and sliced into the 
neck and brain of a gun captain standing 
10 feet below us. He dropped like a poled ox, 
and the crew tried to carry him below. 

“*Get back to your damn gun,’ he snarled. 
‘Tm O. KY’ 

“He's alive, but the fragment still is in 
his head, and he is paralyzed perhaps for 
life.” 

Over in Detroit the other day a couple of 
other buddies of this air pilot got into a 
little persona! squabble. We call them his 
buddies because they’re his fellow American 
citizens. They were employed in the Ford 
River Rouge plant from which will come fight- 
ing machines that our fighting men will use— 
machines that our fighting men need griev- 
ously right now. as a matter of fact. 

On? man slapped the other. One is a 
member of one union and one of another 
union. And that divergence seemed to be 
more important to each than that both of 
them are American citizens—fellow American 
citizens whose country had been attacked and 
whose country needed their services. 

They wear different union buttons. Much 
more important, they are able to wear their 
buttons, each to his own liking, because they 
both live under the protection of one flag. 

Within a few hours after the one struck 
the other, 10,000 men in that essential war 
task quit their work. One man slapped in 
the face, and 10,000 quit. That was in De- 
troit. Another man punctured in the head 
on a warship. That was in the Pacific. He 
didn’t quit. When his buddies tried to get 
him to quit he gave them a Navy oath in 
the Farragut tradition and snarled, “Get back 
to your damn gun.” 

We're all fighters in this business of war— 
soldiers on the same side. That side must 
win. Your job is your gun in the warfare 
Your home, your block, and the place you 
work all are part of the battlefront. 

If you’re in Congress and have a running 
of the mouth that converts every item of the 
war into a spew aimed to help your party 
and injure the opposition, but hurts your 
country’s unity more, “Get back to your 
damn gun.” 

If you’re a radio commentator thinking 
it’s smart to announce your opinion that 
General MacArthur will be a 1944*candidate 
for President, “Get back to your damn gun.’ 

If you’re the manager of a business and 
are crying about nonessentials or still blab- 
bing your hatred of the things the pre-war 
New Deal did to prevent national bank- 
ruptcy, “Get back to your damn gun.” 

In your business or profession you may be 
& member of some association with a paid 
secretary and a lobbying lawyer who thought 
they had all the answers for economic suc- 
cess in the boom years, and who still waste 
your time at meetings trying to prove the 
depression need never to have occurred, and 
who sneer, in these perilous times, that the 
President and the generals and admirals are 
all wrong. Tell them and the fuddy-duddies 
who nearly always applaud them, “Get back 
to your damn gun.” 

And if you're a worker, even remotely asso- 
ciated with defense production and transpor- 
tation, and some cheap skate does anything 
that slows up the job, tell him to get back to 
his damn gun. For hoarders, ditto. 

These sluggards who deliberately by glib 
tongues, sniping actions, and unpatriotic 
examples paralyze the war effort are nothing 
less than traitors to our fighters. 

The spirit of our fighters is “Get back to 
your damn gun,” even after bomb fragments 


crash through their skulls. 

They're dying and they're being paralyzed 
and mangled so that democracy won’t be 
paralyzed—not just their democracy, but your 
democracy, too. 
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Stick to your gun. Don’t let any little 
personal or group cause make you desert it. 
Your big cause is your country, which means 
your home, your freedom, your job—every- 
thing you have. It may be humble, but 
there’s nothing better on earth. 

Stick to your gun. Don’t let any mis- 
guided leader of any group or agitator for 
any minor grievance induce you to leave it. 


Uncle Sam is our real leader in this business 


And there’s no better leader. He needs our 
help. And there’s no help so necessary for 
us to give—with all our hearts and all our 
souls and all our strength, so help us, God! 





Conduct of the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
editorial entitled “Plain Words About a 
Serious Situation,” from the pen of Hon. 
Eric W. Rodgers, editor and publisher of 
the Scotland Neck Commonwealth, one 
of our leading newspapers, published at 
Scotland Neck, N. C., in the eastern por- 
tion of the State, in the issue of February 
20, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PLAIN WORDS ABOUT A SERIOUS SITUATION 

As these words are written the Nation faces 
what is perhaps its most serious days. No 
words can minimize the crisis of the present, 
but all loyal Americans are entitled to an 
explanation and to a definite change of atti- 
tude on the part of those in high authority 
if sacrifices are needed. 

The most serious aspect of the present situ- 
ation is a definite loss of confidence in leader- 
ship during recent weeks. President Roose- 
velt has said that “the only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself,” yet those in high authority 
close to the President have contrived to create 
a set of conditions in which Americans have 
fear, but not the kind of fear the President 
was talking about. Americans do not fear the 
sacrifices, they do not fear the enemy, but 
they have developed a very real fear that 
something is wrong with the leadership at 
Washington. And that is the most dangerous 
kind of fear. 

These words are not writen in any spirit of 
carping criticism. They are not written 
hastily without proper thought for the state- 
ments being made. They are written by one 
of the people, far removed from Washington 
and its influences, they are written after con- 
versations with numerous citizens, they are 
written in the sincere belief that they ex- 
press the feelings of the average American 
citizen in these days of deadly peril, and, 
finally, they are written in the hope that 
they may prove to be a warning to those in 
authority. 

First of all, let us tackle this question of 
censorship as expressed by Secretary Knox, 
who seems more and more to have displaced 
the much wiser Secretary Hull as the mouth- 
piece for foreign policy. Secretary Knox has 


decreed that the battles of the United States 
Navy, which are probably the most important 
battles being fought at the present time be- 
cause this is largely a naval and air war thus 
far, shall be clothed in strict secrecy for fear 
that to reveal the victories over the enemy 
would disclose secrets which might prove 
valuable to the said enemy. No sensible pa- 
triotic American would wish naval move- 
ments to be disclosed which might aid the 
enemy, but every loyal American has a right 
to know what is going on. [If victories are 
being won, they can easily be revealed at a 
time when such revelation would not aid the 
enemy. But failure to reveal victories nas 
created the impression that no victories are 
being won. In other words, that censorship 
has been invoked not so much to prevent re- 
vealment to the enemy but in order to pre- 
vent revealment to Americans. There are 
proper uses for censorship but Secretary 
Knox seems to have gone beyond such 
bounds, and Amcricans are mad, suspicious, 
and, worst of all, fearful. 

Mr. Knox needs to be reminded of one 
thing—Americans can take it! If we are 
suffering defeats, we have suffered them be- 
fore, stirred ourselves to greater effort and 
emerged victorious. We are not a bunch of 
babies, Mr. Knox. We want the bad news 
with the good, if any, and you needn’t worry 
that we can’t stand it. If you haven’t told 
the whole story of Pearl Harbor, tell it. If 
we're meeting the submarine menace let us 
know it in definite terms. Such enigmatical 
terms as “steps are being taken” and “the 
situation is being handled” don’t mean any- 
thing. We want the truth. 

The American people have a right to know 
whether England is completely exhausted. 
In every place thus far except right at the 
English Channel, the English have failed. 
And now this week England has failed dis- 
mally at the English Channel. Huge Ger- 
man ships have steamed out and away under 
the very noses of the British. In heaven's 
name if the British haven’t got enough 
planes and ships and men close at home to 
protect the English Channel and the straits 
nearby, where has she got them? She has 
been too late and had too little everywhere 
else until now, and now she’s in the same fix 
close at home. If we can’t depend on Eng- 
land as an ally now, we should know it. 
Then we can take steps to protect ourselves 
more fully. 

Then, what are we doing ourselves? Thus 
far we haven’t won a single encounter except 
for the gallant stand of MacArthur and his 
heroes, the raid on two Japanese island bases, 
and our single raid into the Jap convoy in 
Macassar Straits which we failed to follow 
up. Why didn’t we follow up that gain? 

After December 7 it was frequently said in 
Washington that we couldn’t get aid to Mac- 
Arthur for about 8 to 10 weeks. The 10 
weeks have passed and, so far as Americans 
know, General MacArthur and our other 
forces in the Far East haven't received a bit 
of aid. Are we going to sit still and let 
MacArthur be captured like the British did 
their forces at Singapore after grandiose 
assurances that substantial reinforcements 
were on the way? 

We had a right to expect that if we couldn’t 
win in the Far East we could at least hold 
our own in Western Hemisphere waters. 
Yet only this week German submarines 
passed through the safety patrol of “the 
Panama Canal, bombed and sank or disabled 
10 tankers, within 600 miles of the Canal, 
came to the surface and defiantly shelled a 
nearby town and then steamed away under- 
seas. And the only announcement from 
Washington is that there is reason to believe 
a sub was sunk because its supposed position 
was bombed and oil was seen on the water. 
We're wondering if that oil didn’t come from 
one of the 7 tankers sunk by the sub. 








In iven’s mame, where are our great 
tic and Pacific Fleets. and what are 
they doing? The people would like to know, 
and they should know, if only to renew their 


: 


When Pearl Harbor was attacked, the Japs 
knew where every ship lay, and the location 


fell the Japs knew exactly how many men 
were facing them and their exact disposi- 
tion. Britons and Americans were led to be- 
lieve that Singapore was almost impreg- 
nable. The Japs calmly announced they 
would take it by February 12. They missed 
by only about 2 days. They had all the 
information because of their espionage sys- 
tem. Yet we are feeling sorry for enemy 
aliens in the United States. We have warned 
them to get out of strategic areas along the 
Pacific coast and then given them several 
days to leave, as though they couldn’t do 
all the damage they wanted to in a few 
days. Why doesn’t someone get hard-boiled 
with these enemy aliens and stick them in 
concentration camps? That’s the way to 
break up espionage systems. 

And now, finally, nothing has shaken the 
confidence of the American people as much 
as what has happened at Washington in the 
past few days. Mrs. Roosevelt trying to put 
her favorite entertainers on the Federal pay 
roll with funds voted for defense, Members 
of Congress voting themselves pensions in 
the midst of a critical war, Secretary Morgen- 
thau taking a large sum to buy a motion 
picture to lull the people to sleep when 
they come to pay their income taxes. Where 
did Morgenthau get the idea that we are 
afraid of paying the taxes or that we need 
an opiate? We don’t; all we need is some 
common sense at Washington and a few 
victories, and we'll gladly pay all the taxes 
that are needed. 

It is a significant development that since 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s, Morgenthau’s, and the Con- 
gressmen’s activities have been revealed, the 
sale of Defense bonds has dropped 50 percent 
in the Scotland Neck area. Washington folks 
in charge can take that or leave it as they 
see fit, but it is an indication of the feelings 
of the American public. 

Let us have an end to pension grabbing in 
Washington; let us have an end to Mrs. 
Roosevelt's wild social-service ideas in the 
midst of a serious war; let us have an end to 
the fears of Morgenthau and Knox that the 
American people can’t take it; let us have 
an end to strikes and catering to labor 
unions, both of which are still going on in 
spite of the dangers all Americans face; let 
us have an end to disputes over authority in 
Washington, which are delaying production 
and menacing American lives. 

Let us have instead a Washington which 
realizes the task ahead of us 2nd is willing to 
face it, deal in an attitude of trust and 
confidence with the American people, and 
ready fearlessly to demote, discharge, or for- 
ever get rid of everyone who is contributing 
in the least to a slowing down of the war 
effort, even if that person happens to be the 
closest adviser of President Roosevelt. 

And let President Roosevelt realize that if 
he is willing to deal fearlessly with condi- 
tions, ready to delegate proper naval and 
military as well as civil authority to experts 
competent to handle it, he will have the full 
confidence and backing of the American 
public; but if he is not willing to do this, he 
will in the end be the most repudiated of all 
American Presidents. 
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Let’s Put First Things First 


REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, let us 
put first things first. Let us win the 
war and save freedom. America is in 
danger. This is no time to think of social 
gains, dividends, time and a half for 
overtime, and double pay on holidays 
and Sundays. Let us think of the men 
at the front. Crepe is going tc hang on 
the doors of hundreds of thousands of 
American homes. It is time for every 
citizen to ask himself, “What can I do?” 
and not “What ca I get out of it?” It 
is time for the administration to realize 
that every dollar spent must be collected 
in taxes; that every ronessential agency 
should be curtailed or abolished and its 
personnel transferred to an essential de- 
partment, sent to the front, or put to 
work producing food, making war mate- 
rials, building defense highways, or some 
other service necessary to help bring vic- 
tory . 

The Government is spending millions 
annually for rent of buildings in Wash 
ington, and other millions are going into 
new office buildings. Thousands of new 
employees fre brought here monthly 
from over the Nation when. instead, 
workers should be transferred from non- 
essential Government jobs to war work. 

The President deserves commendation 
for the order he issued February 21. 
That was a step in the right direction. 
But if the capable employees he has 
ordered transferred to more essential 
work are to be succeeded in their present 
jobs by untrained workers, the Nation 
will have gained very little. That point 
was not made clear. I hope that he had 
in mind dispensing with the unessential 
work heretofore done by the 25,000 em- 
ployees that he has ordered transferred 
to more important tasks. It is to be 
hoped that the President will continue 
what appears to be a good start. How- 
ever, it will require action by the Con- 
gress to effectuate all the changes de- 
manded by this critical period. A drastic 
curtailment of all nonessential expendi- 
tures is of the utmost importance from 
the standpoint of the war program, as 
well as from the fiscal point of view. 
Why is it that Government expenditures 
for nonessential, nondefense activities 
are permitted to continue while private 
citizens must forego expenditures for 
essential as well as nonessential articles 
and materials required for war? The 
Government should set an example for 
the people in this critical hour by prac- 
ticing the rigid economies which the na- 
tional situation imperatively requires. 

Let it be remembered that every dollar 
saved now saves $2 tomorrow. If the 
Congress will apply itself to the task, it 
can discover how to save at least $3,000,- 
000,000 without sacrificing any essential 
service. This would mean an additional 
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saving of $3,000,000,000, because every 
dollar of borrowed money spent now 
means the payment of at least $2 in fu- 
ture taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, new government agencies 
have sprung up like mushrooms under 
the New Deal. Whether many of them 
ever served a purpose commensurate 
with their costs is questionable. One 
thing sure, this Nation prospered as none 
other in history for 150 years without 
them. Now that we are in grave danger 
and are burdened by the greatest debt 
ever saddled upon any nation in war or 
peace, the Congress should consider the 
advisability of wiping most of them off 
the books. It is my judgment that two- 
thirds of “he agencies created during the 
last 9 years should be disbanded in the 
interest of our war effort and as a matter 
of justice to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Speaker, let us adjourn politics. 
Let us forget the Hopkins’ policy of 
spend and spend and vote and vote and 
elect and elect. We have a war to win; 
a Republic to preserve. : 

What agencies am I talking about? 
Those created since March 4, 1933. Here 
is only a partial list of them: 

A. A. A.—Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. 

E. W.—Board of Economic Welfare. 

A. A—Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
A. B—Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Cc. C.—Civilian Conservation Corps. 

O. I.—Coordinator of Information. 

C. B.—Defense Communications Board. 
H. C.—Defense Homes Corporation. 

P. C.—Defense Plant Corporation. 

S. C.—Defense Supplies Corporation. 
H. F. A—Electric Home and Farm Au- 
ity. 

tA c. C.—Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 

F. C. I. C——Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

F. D. I. C—Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

F. H. A—Federal Housing Administration. 

FP. L. A.—Federal Loan Agency. 

FP. S. A—Farm Security Administration or 
Federal Security Agency. 

F. W. A—Federal Works Agency. 

H. O. L. C—Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
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. R. C.—Metals Reserve Company. 
H. P. L.—National Historical Publica- 
s Commission. 

L. R. B—National Labor Relations 
d. 
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. P. B—National Resources Planning 
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. L. B—National War Labor Board. 

. A—National Youth Administration. 
. A. D. R.—Office of Agricultural Defense 
ns. 

. C. D—Office of Civilian Defense. 

. D. T—Office of Defense Transportation. 
M.—Office for Emergency Manage- 
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. F.—Office of Facts and Figures. 
. G. R—Office of Government Reports. 
. L. L, A—Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
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. O. C—Office of Censorship. 

. P. A—Office of Price Administration. 

. R. D.—Office of Scientific Research 
velopment. 

. A-—Public Buildings Administration. 
. A—Public Works Administration. 

. A—Rural Electrification Administra- 
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B.—Railroad Retirement Board. 
. C—Rubber Reserve Company. 
. S—Soil Conservation Service. 
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S. E. C—Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, 

8. M. A.—Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tica. 

S. S. B.—Social Security Board. 

T. V. A—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

U. S. H. A—United States Housing Au- 
thority. 

U. 8. T. B.—United States Travel Bureau. 

U. S. IL S.—United States Information 
Service. 

W. P. A—Work Projects Administration. 


Mr. Speaker, in fairness it must be said 
that some of these alphabetical agencies 
have been well worthwhile and deserve to 
be continued. However, I repeat that it 
is my feeling that two-thirds of them 
should be wiped out. Not all bureaus 
classed as defense agencies merit such 
designation. The subject at least de- 
serves careful consideration and should 
be approached from a nonpartisan and 
purely patriotic standpoint. Personally, 
I would begin by disbanding at least 90 
percent of Uncle Sam’s army of publicists 
who cost the taxpayers approximately 
$30,000,000 annually in salaries. These 
number 2,994 full-time employees and 
31,618 part-time. The cost of blank paper 
for their self-serving publicity in the 1941 
fiscal year totaled $2,515,858. I do not 
have the cost of the printing, which was 
several times this amount. The free 
mailing of all bureaus for the fiscal year, 
1941, cost $49,020,190. Thus the cost of 
free mailing by executive bureaus and 
depirtments was 50 times as much as the 
total cost of congressional mailing which 
is greater than it should be. Most of the 
material sent out by these publicists, I 
am told, goes into wastebaskets because 
it has no news value. 

Further, the time is here when we need 
to challenge grasping capital and power- 
seeking labor racketeers alike. Yes; the 
time is also here when we should compel 
Government bureaucrats serving nones- 
sential nonwar purposes, to seek new jobs 
with the same impartiality that private 
employees in a hundred fields have been 
compelled to seek new employment be- 
cause of dislocations necessitated by an 
all-out preparedness campaign for vic- 
tory. 

I appeal to the House earnestly to con- 
sider this subject. Let us disband most 
bureaucracy at least for the duration of 
the war. If by our determination to con- 
tinue politics, government, and special 
class benefits as usual; if our desire for 
high profits and short hours causes us to 
lose the war, we will have sacrificed “the 
last best hope of earth.” 





Jack Douglas Writes Home 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand a reprint of a letter from the 
Pasadena Independent of February 13, 
1942, written by a young man who is serv- 
ing in the Philippines. The letter speaks 
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for itself, and it speaks volumes. It was 
mailed on the 19th of December. 
The letter is as follows: 


LETTER FROM THE FRONT 


DECEMBER 19. 

Dear MOTHER AND Dap AND My Goop FRIEND 
THE Censor: This is to let you know that I 
am still alive and kicking and expect to be 
when I reach home. I'll probably slip and fall 
in.the bathtub after I get there. But I'll be 
alive when I get back. I can’t tell you any- 
thing because this is censored about three 
times. So I'll try to put down what I think 
won't be scratched out. 

Stan sent a telegram to his mother, and I 
hope she called you because he said I was 
safe. I don’t know whether Stan is alive or 
dead. I haven't seen him for 2 weeks. We 
who are with the planes have been separated 
from our regular outfit for about 2 weeks. 
We've practically been hiding from the enemy 
ever since the war started. We are so short- 
handed that each man is doing the work of 
10. And you can’t accomplish much when 
you expect a rain of deith from above every 
time you hear the drone of an airplane. 

I can tell you right now that, for the rest 
of my life, every time I hear a plane my in- 
sides are going to quiver from the thought 
of some of the smells and sights I’ve seen. 

“SLAUGHTERHOUSE OF DEMOCRACY” 


The Philippine Islands might appropriately 
be called the slaughterhouse of democracy. 

I wish you would spread it around in that 
“arsenal of democracy” (so-called) that you're 
living in that we could use a little help over 
here. I went through two visits from our 
so-called little yellow friends, and let me 
tell you here and now I'll never eat chop 
suey again. I’m going to hear the scream of 
falling bombs for a long time. Tell Jonesy to 
tell all the gang who work at Lockheed that 
we boys who are crouching down here in the 
jungle when a slant eye comes over would 
appreciate it if they took a little interest in 
their work and worked a little faster. And 
you might use a few swear words when you 
tell them. I might tell you that the place 
where we were stationed is now nothing but 
blood and sand and a few smoking wrecks, 
but I won’t, because the censor will probably 
cut it out. 

LOSES BELONGINGS 

I’m glad to get out of there because it got 
kind of tiresome diving for trenches every 
few minutes and having to dig sand out of my 
ears for hours later. We have been isolated 
from all towns and villages, so I couldn’t send 
a wire. All my belongings were lost back at 
the field. I have one pair of shoes, socks, 
and coveralls to my name. Well, I must close 
now. Lord knows when I'll be able to write 
again. I love you both and I'll see you soon. 

JACK. 





Repeal of Congressional Retirement Act 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my understanding that the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
is going to offer a motion to instruct the 
conferees on the naval bill to accept the 
Senate amendment repealing the s0o- 
called Congressional Pension or Retire- 
ment Act. 

I hope the motion will carry by a 
unanimous vote. I was opposed to this 


measure from the very beginning, as the 


to it. I said then that I thought it was 
“a, terrible mistake to provide retirement 
benefits for elective officers.” The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. RamsprecKk] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cocuran] both called attention to my 
protest in areca this question in the 
House on February 11. 

I announced immediately after the 

measure passed that I did not propose to 
qualify under it, but that I was in favor 
of repealing it, and signed a petition for 
that purpose. 
I am glad the Senate voted to repeal 
the act and that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] is going to offer 
his motion, for I believe, as I have said 
time and time again, that giving Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate retirement 
pay in which the Government would par- 
ticipate, would go far toward shaking the 
confidence of the American people in 
representative government, and to us 
representative government means de- 
mocracy. 

I, for one, have no complaint to make 
at the press for bringing this matter to 
public attention. In doing so, I think the 
newspapers of the country have rendered 
a valuable service, resulting in the repeal 
of a measure that ought never to have 
been proposed, much less passed. 

Henry Thomas Buckle, in his History 
of Civilization in England, says that the 
great reforms of the English-speaking 
race have consisted “not in doing some- 
thing new but in undoing something old.” 
In my opinion we are contributing to 
the life and strength of this Nation by 
undoing a former mistake and repealing 
this unwise and unjust measure. 

And while we are having this revival of 
righteousness we might go further and 
repeal or amend some of the other laws 
that are now paralyzing our defense ef- 
forts and slowing down our production of 
war materials. 

We are in the midst of a serious war. 
With the Germans and the Italians strik- 
ing at us in front and the Japanese stab- 
bing us in the back, we are going to need 
all our efforts, all our strength, and all 
our resources to carry through to victory. 

We should not quibble over repealing 
a measure of this kind that tends to stir 
dissension or to shake the public confi- 
dence. Besides, as I stated a moment ago, 
the measure is wrong, and should be re- 
Pealed at once. 

I hope there will not be a dissenting 
vote. 





Congressional Legislation Relative to 
H. R. 3487 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in relation 











to what is or has been designated as con- 
gressional pension bill, I desire to say I 
shall vote to repeal the act, and by doing 
so I have not and do not change my 
judgment and opinion I have held from 
the initiation or introduction by the au- 
thor of the original bill proposing the 
establishing of the system. No one ques- 
tions the honesty and sincerity of the 
author of the legislation. 

Previous to the passage of the act, I 
had indicated my views in opposition to 
the passage of the legislation. I did not 
think it was advisable to pass it, and still 
hold the same opinion relative to the 
matter I have always held. 

At the time the bill was passed through 
the House of Representatives I was at 
Mayos’ Hospital clinic at Rochester, 
Minn., where I had been for several days 
before, at the time of, and after the pas- 
sage of the bill through the House of 
Representatives. My wife and I were 
both at Mayos’ at the time undergoing 
examination and treatment made advis- 
able on account of an automobile acci- 
dent which had previously happened. 

In the several years I have been in 
Congress, I have never yet supported or 
voted for any measures favorable to my- 
self over and above the general public 
interest. I think the great majority of 
my constituents so recognize that fact, 
and, moreover, I never expect to do so. 





Republicans Must Fight To Win the War 
and Preserve the American Way of 


Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remayks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of Hon. JosEpH W. Martin, Jr., Re- 
publican Leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, at the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Republican Edi- 
torial Association in Indianapolis, Ind., 
on Saturday evening, February 21, 1942: 


This splendid gathering of Republican edi- 
tors and men and women interested in the 
Republican Party is encouraging. Never was 
there a greater need than now for men and 
women to be interested in their Govern- 
ment, whether it be city, State, or Nation. 
Never was there a greater need for two strong 
Political parties in this country. 

You do well to work for the building of 
a strong Republican Party which will join 
wholeheartedly with the President in efforts 
to win the war and which will fight reso- 
lutely for the preservation of the American 
way of life. 

I am delighted to bring to you good folks 
in Indiana the greetings of your fine delega- 
tion of Republicans in Congress, Senator 
RaymMonp E. WILLIs, and Representatives 
CHartes A. HALLecK, RosertT A. GRANT, 
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Grorce W. Grim, Forest A. Harness, NoBLs 
7. JOHNSON, GERALD W. Lanopis, Eart WILSON, 
and RayMonp S. SPRINGER. 

They are all doing a fine patriotic service 
and you have every reason to be proud of 
them. 

There are some fundamental truths about 
the United States of America which I be- 
lieve our enemies have overlooked. AS a 
matter of fact I am inclined to believe we 
overlook some of them ourselves until some- 
thing comes about which directs our con- 
centrated attention to them. I want to dis- 
cuss those facts briefly. 

America is not just a large spot on geogra- 
phy maps. The United States is more than 
vast plains, hill country, mountains, rivers, 
and lakes, bounded by two oceans, Canada, 
and Mexico. It is not just a great expanse 
of industrial and commercial activity. That 
is the physical body of America. That is the 
material aspect of the United States as others 
in the world look upon it. But the real 
America, the soul of America, the spirit, the 
vitalizing spark of this Nation is an ideal; 
a set of basic ideas on freedom, liberty, human 
values, the inherent rights of man, the real 
values of life, the way in which civilization 
is achieved, the means by which man’s prog- 
ress toward higher and better things is pro- 
vided; the rights with which man’s Creator 
endows him. 

All of these ideals and ideas were expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence. They 
have all been woven into the fabric of our 
Government and into the structure of our 
free economy. They are the life—those 
ideals and ideas—and the conscience of 
America. 

Much has been said about the shots at 
Pearl Harbor and Midway and Guam and 
Wake and the battles of MacArthur and his 
heroic men bringing unity in America. The 
fact is those attacks simply revealed to view 
something deep in the heart of America— 
something lodged in the soul of this Nation— 
the unity which is always there; always has 
been there; always will be there. 

If our American method of Government 
of, by, and for the people, together with our 
vast distances and widely diversified sectional 
interests and necessities led the aggressors 
into believing that surface disagreements and 
discussions of domestic questions were deep 
and fundamental schisms, and meant that 
America was divided so deeply in so many 
ways we could be divided and conquered, they 
are due for a shock and disaster. 

I believe it is clear now, and becoming 
more evident every day, that when the Japa- 
nese treacherously assailed us in the Pacific 
while protesting their peaceful intentions 
and motives they revealed that unity, that 
undying, indivisible, heart-and-soul unity 
which is the inner spiritual conscience of 
America. Our ideals have been attacked. 
Our liberties have been challenged. Our way 
of government and our way of life have been 
assailed. Our hopes and ideals and dreams 
for the progress of mankind and the enlight- 
enment of the world have been assaulted. We 
seem, perhaps, to the dictators of the Axis 
Powers, to be like a kindly intentioned man 
who, because he bore no ill will toward others, 
is too astounded adequately to defend him- 
self when he is suddenly attacked. When the 
Japs struck at Pearl Harbor and Midway and 
Wake and Guam, and as they rain bombs 
and machine-gun bullets down on MacArthur 
and his heroic band, they are not only ener- 
gizing; they are stripping off the good- 
natured complacence of America. They are 
shattering the kindly, peace-loving attitude. 
Underneath, slow as the process may have 
seemed to them, and to us, they have found 
that unity, that unyielding determination, 
that soul-deep conviction of all America, that 
if we have to fight to protect and preserve 
our ideals and our aspirations and our way 
of government and our way of life, fight we 
will—and until the last man, woman, and 
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child is freed from this threat to us and our 
civilization. 

Let me tell you something that in your 
hearts you know is true. When the United 
States of America is fully aroused, when our 
tremendous production forces get geared and 
going on the job of making war, Japan and 
the other Axis Powers will see the kind of war 
they never dreamed of. America will not stop, 
we cannot stop now, until our airplanes shut 
out the sunlight over the Axis Powers. Our 
tanks, and our ships, and our submarines, 
and our trucks, and our guns, and our bombs 
will blast and crush the last dictator from 
his seat. No hideout in the mountain gorges 
can save him. 

America is slow to get going, perhaps. But 
she will not stop when she is in full speed 
ahead, until her victory is complete. 

Who believes any invader can ever actually 
conquer America? Who believes, in spite of 
news of early disasters, defeats, and reverses, 
that any invader can overrun this vast coun- 
try, oreak the spirit of the American people, 
subdue 130.000,000 free people, and make 
slaves of us? No American in his right 
senses can believe that. 

America is unified clear to the roots of the 
Nation on this question of protecting our way 
of life, our way of government, and the rich 
spiritual and cultural and material heritage 
we hold in trust for those who are to come 
after us. But that is not enough. The sit- 
uation which confronts us requires more 
than merely unity. It requires unity in ac- 
tion. It demands more than patriotism. To 
win this war requires patriotism in action— 
grim, determined action, which will never 
cease until the last threat to the peace of the 
world is obliterated. It requires more than 
conferences and plans; more than appropria- 
tions and contracts; it requires the transla- 
tion of America’s heart and soul, of her ideals 
and her ideas, her resources and her powers, 
into the planes and the tanks, the ships and 
the submarines, the guns, and the munitions 
which will win this war. 

Nobody who knows the task which con- 
fronts us can believe the war will be won 
without suffering and cost and struggle. But 
i+ must be won. It will be won, for what- 
ever the measure of sacrifice and treasure we 
may have to expend to win it defeat would 
wring from us a vastly greater measure of 
sacrifice and treasure. 

The historic moment of this world has 
come. The course of history will be perma- 
nently changed by the issues of this world 
conflict. The destiny of the world hangs in 
the balance. If America went down, the last 
great hope of the world would be gone. Amer- 
ica will not go down. Every message of re- 
verses from overseas, every word of defeat 
and loss from the Pacific tightens up Amer- 
ica’s determination; puts an end to some dis- 
pute, or some disagreement, or some lethargy 
somewhere. Watch America gird herself. 
Watch the avalanche of planes and tanks and 
guns and ships and munitions roll off the 
assembly lines, fashioned by the brains and 
hands of men and women—working men and 
women—who know that if America should be 
defeated their lot ir life and that of their 
children and their children’s children would 
be the life of serfs and peasants and Slaves. 

It is inconceivable that Japan, Germany, 
and Italy can have endless resources and 
inexhaustible manpower. They cannot have 
a bottomless reservoir of materials and men. 
They cannot be supermen who produce mu- 
nitions and soldiers and trained pilots by 
magic. They have the same painful, hard 
struggle to train men, to build machines, we 
have. They will be exhausted about the time 
we get going ahead full speed. 

But America must be made fully awake to 
the dangers. We must work and build and 
fight as though we could be defeated. For 
every day this war is shortened, thousands of 
lives will be saved, thousands of men will 
escape broken bodies and shattered minds. 
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Every day gained in the production of planes 
and tanks and munitions means thousands 
of human beings spared wounds, death, and 
agony. 

Any group which might try to use the 
Nation's peril for selfish p will find 
itself seared by the righteous anger of an 
outraged people. 

It is all out for America. And every class 
and group in this Nation has joined that 
march of America to victory. 

Now let me say that blind patriotism is 
not effective. The war efforts must be care- 
fully appraised and evaluated. When sug- 
gestions are needed they should be given. 
When danger looms at any point warning 
should be sounded. It is not patriotism to 
reject appraisal and suggestion when they are 
constructive, and fairly offered. They must 
not be branded as partisanship or “petty pol- 
itics.” Mistakes will not win this war. The 
correction of mistakes will contribute to vic- 
tory. Silencing or resenting fair appraisal 
and suggestion will not maintain the Navy 
and the Army in action. That is no way to 
keep up the public morale. The most whole- 
some, heartening sign which could be given 
America of the real progress we must make 
toward victory would be the frank acknowl- 
edgment of mistakes, the candid admission 
of incompetence, wherever found, and the 
correction of such conditions. And while 
our men of the Navy and the Army are fight- 
ing on the far battle fronts we must watch 
the home front as well. Civilian defense 
must not be neglected or delayed. Its require- 
ments are as deadly serious as are those on 
the battle lines. We must see to it—and at 
once—that the civilian defense is commanded 
and directed by those whose experience, abil- 
ity, capacity, and training fit them to drill 
and train the civilian populace. Soldiers are 
trained and drilled until, in action, in the 
excitement, even in moments of panic, they 
instinctively do the right thing and obey the 
ccmmands of their officers. So must our 
Civilian populace be trained wherever the 
possibility of explosive bombs, or incendiary 
bembs, or gas bombs exists. We can take no 
chances with the lives of men, women, and 
little children wherever it is possible to elim- 
inate or minimize the dangers. 


Any efforts of any group or class to trade 
on the Nation’s peril for selfish purposes 
must be sternly and promptly stopped. The 
Government itself must lead the way in fair- 
ness, frankness, promptness, and energy. 
Every duty and function of the Government 
should be performed promptly and efficiently. 
The same promptness and efficiency should 
be demanded of every citizen who has any- 
thing to do with the war effort, either in a 
military or civilian capacity. 

We must guard against inflation. We do 
not want to win the war and lose the peace. 
We must keep before us every minute the 
objectives of this war. They are to protect 
and preserve our constitutional representa- 
tive government, uphold the Bill of Rights, 
maintain our free-enterprise economy, pre- 
serve our resources, and regain peace for the 
world so man may resume his progress to 
higher spiritual and material achievements. 
This war is being fought to keep our way of 
government and of life. To lose our way of 
government and our way of life would be to 
lose this war, regardless of the outcome of the 
military operations. America will see that 
no such defeat comes to us. 

The fact that we are in a desperate war 
effort and that we are dealing in billions 
tends to cause us to lose our sense of perspec- 
tive. It tends to make us careless of the hun- 
dreds of thousands and the millions and the 
hundreds of millions. But there is no ex- 


cuse for such a state of mind. We must re- 
member that every dollar wasted or ineffi- 
ciently spent must be paid back in the sweat 
and toil of our people over the years, just as 
every dollar wisely and efficiently spent must 
be repaid. 


It takes a long time, my friends, 
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vo plow out a hundred thousand dollars in 
an Indiana corn furrow. It takes a lot of 
bushels of golden grain to pay a million dol- 
lars of wasted money. It takes a lot of wages, 
a lot of pay envelopes, to make up a hundred 
million dollars. 

Over the years some have been constantly 
trying to persuade the people income taxes 
and taxes on big business and the insurance 
companies and the banks would take care of 
public expenditures. Let us look at that a 
minute. There are 65,000,000 people in the 
United States who have life-insurance pol- 
icies. Every one of those individuals would 
be disastrously affected by inflation or re- 
pudiation. 

There are 35,000,000 thrifty people in the 
United States who have deposits in our sav- 
ings banks and building and loan associations. 
Millions of our people hold social-security 
cards. There are millions of civil-service em- 
ployees, teachers, firemen, postal employees, 
policemen, salaried people, and those with re- 
tirement funds. There are millions of mem- 
bers of fraternal organizations. All of these 
are vitally affected by the financial condition 
of this country. Their life savings would be 
in jeopardy; their old-age security would be 
threatened. This is not a partisan issue. All 
citizens are interested, vitally concerned, in 
bringing about the greatest possible economy 
in governmental spending. 

The tax burden which inevitably must re- 
sult—and which is beginning to result—from 
this terrible struggle will be a burden upon 
our people for generations to come. It will be 
a burden upon wage earners and farmers, as 
it will on all other classes of citizens. Let no 
one make any mistake. All taxes are paid in 
the finality by the ultimate consumers—and 
wage earners and farmers are ultimate .con- 
sumers the same as everybody else. Taxes 
hidden in prices, in shortened measure, in re- 
duced quality, come out of all of us, poor man 
and rich man both. So there must be the 
greatest efficiency and economy wherever pos- 
sible in both the war efforts and the nonmili- 
tary expenditures. We must still try to save 
the thousands wherever possible even while 
the billions pour out. Every American must 
join in this fight to keep America a solvent 
nation. 

Small business is suffering intensely in this 
struggle. American community industries 
have been the foundation of our free econ- 
omy. Ther must be protected, and, as far 
as humanly possible, consistent with the war 
effort, they must be retained, converted to 
war work, and kept intact to provide jobs and 
wages for our people when the artificial and 
short-lived war industries close down, and 
the soldiers and sailors come home for jobs. 

Our newspapers must be protected and pre- 
served. As both Jefferson and Lincoln 
warned, no government should ever be with- 
out censors, and no government will so long 
as a free press exists. Without the press—a 
free press, a press unafraid—and a free radio, 
the people would soon lose all knowledge and 
all control of their government. The Amer- 
ican press and the radio are the guaranty of 
our Government of, by, and for the people, 
and the press and the radio will build the 
morale which will win the war and save the 
American way of life. 

We will face many new problems when the 
war is won and readjustment to a peacetime 
basis must be made. It is too soon yet to try 
to blueprint the plans for the transition. 
But we must always keep in mind that the 
transition must be made. 

Our first and supreme effort now, however, 
must be to win this war so we, in America, 
and the rest of the people of the world may 
have the chance to face and solve the prob- 
lems of transition from war to peace. 

We must carry this war to the end. Our 
victory must be complete and final. The 
world must be freed of these destructive 
wars—or the human race will destroy itself 
by fighting. 





. country both in the armed forces and in 


civilian life. Republicans have never failed 
this country in a crisis. We will not fail 
our country now. 





Mutual-Aid Agreement Between the 
Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following text of the 
agreement and explanation of the agree- 
ment between the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain on the 
principles applying to mutual aid in the 
Prosecution of the war, signed on Mon- 
day, February 23, 1942, by the Acting 
Secretary of State, the Honorable Sumner 
Welles, and the British Ambassador, the 
Right Honorable the Viscount Halifax: 


Whereas the Governments of the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland de- 
clare that they are engaged in a cooperative 
undertaking, together with every other na- 
tion or people of like mind, to the end of 
laying the bases of a just and enduring 
world peace, securing order under law to 
themselves and all nations; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America has determined, pursuant to the 
act of Congress of March 11, 1941, that the 
defense of the United Kingdom against ag- 
gression is vital to the defense of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
extended and is continuing to extend to the 
United Kingdom aid in resisting aggression; 
and 

Whereas it is expedient that the final de- 
termination of the terms and conditions upon 
which the Government of the United King- 
dom receives such aid and of the benefits to 
be received by the United States of America 
in return therefor should be deferred until 
the extent of the defense aid is known and 
until the progress of events makes clearer 
the final terms and conditions and benefits 
which will be in the mutual interests of the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom and will promote the establishment 
and maintenance of world peace; and 

Whereas the Governments of the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom 
are mutually desirous of concluding now a 
preliminary agreement in regard to the pro- 
vision of defense aid and in regard to certain 
considerations which shall be taken into 
account in determining such terms and con- 
ditions and the making of such an agreement 








has been in all respects duly authorized, and 
all acts, conditions, and formalities which it 
may have been necessary to perform, fulfill, 
or execute prior to the making of such an 
agreement in conformity with the laws either 
of the United States of America or of the 
United Kingdom have been performed, ful- 
filled, or executed as required. 

The undersigned, being duly authorized by 
their respective Governments for that pur- 
pose, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


The Government of the United States of 
America will continue to supply the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom with such de- 
fense articles, defense services, and defense 
information as the President shall authorize 
to be transferred or provided. 


ARTICLE II 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
will continue to contribute to the defense of 
the United States of America and the 
strengthening thereof and will provide such 
articles, services, facilities, or information as 
it may be in a position to supply. 

ARTICLE III 


The Government of the United Kingdom 
will not without the consent of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America trans- 
fer title to, or possession of, any defense 
article or defense information transferred 
to it under the act, or permit the use thereof 
by anyone not an Officer, employee, or agent 
of the Government of the United Kingdom. 


ARTICLE IV 


If, as a result of the transfer to the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom of any de- 
fense article or defense information, it be- 
comes necessary for that Government to 
take any action or make any payment in 
order fully to protect any of the rights of 
a citizen of the United States of America 
who has patent rights in and to any such 
defense article or information, the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom will take such 
action or make such payment when requested 
to do so by the President of the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE V 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
will return to the United States of America 
at the end of the present emergency, as de- 
termined by the President, such defense 
articles transferred under this agreement as 
shall not have been destroyed, lost, or con- 
sumed and as shall be determined by the 
President to be useful in the defense of the 
United States of America or of the Western 
Hemisphere or to be otherwise of use to the 
United States of America. i 


ARTICLE VI 


In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of Amer- 
ica by the Government of the United King- 
dom full cognizance shall be taken of all 
proper‘y, services, information, facilities, or 
other benefits or considerations provided by 
the Government of the United Kingdom sub- 
sequent to March 11, 1941, and accepted or 
acknowledged by the President on behalf of 
the United States of America. 


ARTICLE VII 


In the final determination of the benefits 
to be provided to the United States of America 
by the Government of the United Kingdom 
in return for aid furnished under the act of 
Congress of March 11, 1941, the terms and 
conditions thereof shall be such as not to 
burden commerce between the two countries, 
but to promote mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic relations between them and the bet- 
terment of world-wide economic relations. To 
that end, they shall include provision for 
agreed action by the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom, open to participa- 
tion by all other countries of like mind, di- 
rected to the expansion, by appropriate in- 
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ternational and domestic measures, of pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples; to the elimination of all forms of 
discriminatory treatment in international 
commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers; and, in general, to the 
attainment of all the economic objectives set 
forth in the joint declaration made on Au- 
gust 12, 1941, by the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations 
shall be begun between the two Governments 
with a view to determining, in the light of 
governing economic conditions, the best 
means of attaining the above-stated objec- 
tives by their own agreed action and of seek- 
ing the agreed action of other like-minded 
governments. 

ARTICLE VIII 

This agreement shall take effect as from 
this day’s date. It shall continue in force 
until a date to be agreed upon by the two 
Governments. 

Signed and sealed at Washington in dupli- 


‘cate this 23d day of February 1942. 


An agreement between the Governments 
of the United States and Great Britain on 
the principles applying to mutual aid in the 
prosecution of the war was signed yesterday 
(February 23) by the Acting Secretary of State 
and the British Ambassador. 

The agreement is made under the provi- 
sions of the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941, 
By this act of the Congress and the great ap- 
propriations by which it has been supported 
this Nation is able to provide arms, equip- 
ment, and supplies to any country whose de- 
fense is vital to our own defense. 

On December 7, 1941, we were attacked. 
\.e are now one of the 26 United Nations 
devoting all of their united strength to the 
winning of this war and to the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace. The vast 
resources which Providence has given us 
enable us to insure that our comrades in 
arms shall not lack arms. Congress has 
granted the authority and the means. 
7’ nited and equipped by the overwhelming 
productive power of their resources and ours, 
we shall fight together to the final victory. 

Recent developments in the war have 
shown, if proof was required, the wisdom and 
necessity of the policy of lend-lease supplies 
to the United Nations. That policy con- 
*inues and is expanding to meet the expand- 
ing needs of the fighting fronts. The agree- 
~ient signed yesterday reaffirms our purpose 
t> supply aid to Great Britain. The British 
Government will supply this country with 
such reciprocal aid as it is in a position to 
give. 

As to the terms of settlement between the 
two countries, the agreement states that it 
is too early in this struggle to foresee or 
define the precise and detailed terms. In- 
stead the agreement lays down certain of the 
principles which are to prevail. These prin- 
ciple. are broadiy conceived, for the scale of 
aid is so vast that narrow conceptions of the 
terms of settlement would be as disastrous 
to our economy and to the welfare of our 
people as to the welfare of the British people. 
Articles which at the end of the war can be 
returred to us, and which we wish to have 
back, will be returne’i. Full account will be 
taken of all reciprocal aid. 

The fundamental framework of the final 
settlement which shall be sought on the eco- 
nomic side is given in article VII. It shall be 
a settlement by agreement open to partici- 
pation by all other nations of like mind. Its 
purpose shall be not to burden but to im- 
prove world-wide economic relations. Its 
aims will be to provide appropriate national 
and international measures to expand pro- 
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duction, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods which, the agreement 
states, are the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all pe.ples, to elimi- 
nate all forms of discriminatory treatment 
in international commerce, to reduce tariffs 
and other trade barriers, and, generally, to 
attain the economic objectives of the At- 
lantic Charter. 

To that end, article VII provides for the 
early commencement of conversations, with- 
in the framework which it outlines, with a 
view to establishing now the foundations 
upon which we may create after the war a 
system of enlarged production, exchange, and 
consumption of goods for the satisfaction of 
human needs in our country, in the British 
Commonwealth, and in all other countries 
which are willing to join in this great effort. 





Pensions for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES L. SOUTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr.SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and 
in the hope that a little light may be 
shed on a subject which has been much 
confused and exaggerated, I include an 
article, Pensions for Congressmen, ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of a New York 
daily paper written by a former press 
gallery reporter: 

PENSIONS FOR CONGRESSMEN 


Long ago when this writer was a reporter 
in the House of Representatives press gallery, 
he indicated to “Uncle Joe’ Cannon, of Illi- 
nois, his disgust with an action which the 
House had just taken. That fine veteran of 
legislation gave advice which ran somewhat 
like this: 

“Young man, at vour age it is right that 
you should be impatient with what was done 
here today. But if you will watch this Con- 
gress over the years, as I have done, you will 
have more faith in it. Many weak men come 
here. So do many men of not great intelli- 
gence. There are a few venal men. As they 
go along they do weak and foolish things. 
But over the long run, this Congress will do 
the right thing and it will do the courageous 
thing. It must be so until such time as the 
country itself chooses to be weak and foolish.” 

The incident is recalled by the bundles for 
Congress satirization of the action of Con- 
gress in setting up a pension fund for its 
Members. 

It is always good when a Government offi- 
cial is reminded that he should not take him- 
self too seriously. We have had too few, not 
too many, recent reminders that the Gov- 
ernment’s power derives from the people and 
that it is the people’s money that the Govern- 
ment official spends. So perhaps the bundles 
for Congress was a healthy sign. But ifitisa 
condemnation of the legislative branch of our 
Government, then it must also be a condem- 
nation of the watchfulness and sagacity of 
all of us, for we elected these men. 

We have not done nearly as good a job in 
those elections as we might do, but the 
truth is that we have done a better job than 
most of us realize, and, if one considers the 
real thought expended on it by the average 
voter, the job stacks up remarkably well. 
There are five-hundred-odd Members of Con- 
gress. Go into the business world, into the 
professions, or any other walk of life and 
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choose 500 men. See if for all-around intelli- 
gence, diligence, and knowledge of their work, 
they. match the American Congress. We 
doubt if they will. 

True, there are time servers and there are 
Gemagogues in Congress. There are also men 
who work at their tasks and become experts 
and mostly the general public never hears 
of them and never thinks to honor them. 
A good many of these men have served well 
for long years and retired poor. Undoubtedly 
they had and rejected opportunities to find 
financial security for themselves. Some, but 
not a great many, recoup their fortunes by 
becoming lobbyists. Some are frankly lame 
ducks, glad to get a minor governmental ap- 
pointment. 

Why should we not lift from the men from 
whom we expect independent action, the 
specter of poverty for themselves and their 
families? We do it for Judges and for the 
employees of State, Federal, and city gov- 
ernments. Why not also for Members of 
Congress? 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit for the 
Recorp also a brief but constructive 
article taken from the San Angelo Stand- 
ard-Times of February 9, 1942, published 
in the district which I have the honor to 
represent: 


SOME RETIREMENTS WOULD HELP 


Members of the Congress did not vote pen- 
sions for themselves. What they did was to 
put themselves, with all other elective and ap- 
pointive officials, including the President of 
the United States, in the retirement provisions 
of the civil service. The Members may pay a 
percentage of their salaries into a fund to be 
matched by the Treasury, and at retirement 
will receive an annual allowance, based on 
their salary and the length of service. 

President Roosevelt signed the bill. He 
could have done no other way and been con- 
sistent, for he has been an all-out advocate 
of social security, and a Member of the Con- 
gress cut of a job because of age probably 
would need some assistance. 

The House first adopted the bill and when 
it reached the Senate there was prolonged 
Gebate Over it, not so much the principle of 
the legislation as the wording of it. Some of 
the opponents of the bill said it would allow 
@ Member of the Congress, if defeated, to 
wait until the day before his service ended, 
then resign, pay 5 percent of 1 day’s salary, 
and draw benefits. ‘The civil-service people 
said, however, that the bill required payment 
of a percentage of the “annual salary,” and 
this appeared to be the general belief. 

* = 7 * * 


If the bil) persuades some of the Members 
of the Congress to resign and retire to private 
life, the country would be, in some cases, 
actuaily benefited. 


Mr. Speaker, it is estimated by compe- 
tent authorities that the total cost of this 
provision would have been $80,000 an- 
nually. 

I did not support the amendment. I 
did not apply for any benefits under its 
terms while it was in force, and I did not 
intend to do so. It would have cost me 
$500 per year and no benefits would have 
accrued until I reached the age of 62. I 
am not sure that it is right in principle to 
include elective public officials, and I am 
convinced that it would be bad politics for 
a Member to accept such benefits. The 
hullabaloo which has resulted from this 
legislation is the best example of a tem- 
pest in a teapot which I have witnessed 
since I became a Member of Congress. I 
voted for its repeal in the belief that by 
so doing I would contribute to national 
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unity at a time when we cannot afford to 
spend our time fighting among ourselves 
when all hands are needed to fight our 
common enemies, 





Veterans and Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I receive 
a great many requests from unemployed 
veterans of the last war who are with- 
out jobs. These requests come from dis- 
abled veterans and able-bodied veterans. 
I make the urgent appeal to not only 


the heads of private industries, especially - 


those who have war defense contracts, to 
consider for employment these veterans. 
I make particular appeal also to the 
personnel offices in charge of the new 
alphabetical agencies set up as a result 
of our gigantic war effort—agencies like 
the War Production Board, the Office of 
Emergency Management, Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, the Export and Im- 
port Bank, the Board of Economic Wel- 
fare, the Board of Censorship, the Office 
of Facts and Figures, the Office of Price 
Administration, and soforth. These new 
agencies have offices not only in Wash- 
ington but in various cities throughout 
the country. I am, above all, naturally 
interested in veterans who are residents 
of the city of New York, whence I come. 

Those veterans have served their coun- 
try nobly and fearlessly. They were will- 
ing to make the supreme sacrifice. They 
are entitled to earnest consideration on 
the part of the owners of private indus- 
tries in possession of war contracts. They 
are entitled to earnest consideration in 
this regard by the heads of the afore- 
said bureaus. It is not my desire to put 
square pegs into round holes or vice 
versa. I do not wish a veteran to be 
placed in a job for which he has no tal- 
ents or is ill-suited. The veterans them- 
selves do not wish this. Such a campaign 
to secure jobs for veterans would be illog- 
ical as it would be disastrous to our war 
effort. However, there are many veter- 
ans who are skilled in trades and callings 
who could be adequately and suitably 
placed in a number of these agencies. 
But over and beyon” this, there are many 
veterans who are not expert in the me- 
chanical arts or expert in the sciences 
who could readily fill jobs as guards, 
overseers, clerks, elevator men, inspec- 
tors, and so forth. 

I feel quite assured that had we World 
War veterans as guards at the French 
Line pier and inside the ship where the 
S. S. Normandie was moored during its 
repairs the terrible catastrophe might 
have been prevented. Many of these vet- 
erans had had training during the last 
war that fitted them for jobs as inspec- 
tors, investigators, and guards. 

Any effort to place these unemployed 
veterans would, in the first place, be an 


indication of our respect and our ac- 
knowledgment of our indebtedness for 
their heroism and service during the last 
World War; and, secondly, it would be 
an incentive to the expending of greater 
effort on the part of the volunteers and 
Selective Service men in the Army and 
Navy during the present emergency. The 
latter would take greater comfort in the 
thought that after the emergency is over 
that they could expect liberal treatment 
from a grateful nation not only in the 
form of pensions that would be bound to 
come but, far more important, in the as- 
sured prospect of positions and jobs that 
would help them to support their loved 
ones and families in a manner to which 
they have been accustomed. 





Address of Hon. John W. McCormack at 
United America Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Dinner, Boston, Mass. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
on February 22, 1942, by our distin- 
guished majority leader, the Honorable 
JoHN W. McCormack, at the United 
America Franklin D. Roosevelt dinner 
at Hotel Statler, in Boston. It is an 
outstanding message by a great Ameri- 
can. Its inspiring and thought-provek- 
ing passages merit careful study by 
every Member of this body, and I wish 
they could be called to the attention of 
every citizen of this Nation. 


Today while we are engaged in the greatest 
war effort of our country’s history we pause 
to commemorate the birthday of the Father 
of our Country—the immortal Washington— 
and at the same time to pay tribute to a man 
who will go down in history as the preserver 
cf democracy and of our civilization, our 
courageous leader, our beloved President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In the past 150 years of our constitutional 
history there have been three danger periods 
when the very existence of our Government 
was threatened. 

The first period was immediately following 
the Revolutionary War, when the infant Na- 
tion was created. It was generally felt at the 
time, and predicted, that the new Nation was 
too unwieldy to exist; that it was like the 
staves of a barrel without any hoops to hold 
them together; that this new Government 
would not last more than 30 years and would 
fall of its own weight. In other words, al- 
though their motives were different, those 
who made such a prediction acted upon the 
same feeling that Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
army and navy clique of Japan do today, 
that a democracy cannot function in a crisis. 

The next crisis was in the Civil War, when 
we had the courageous leadership of the 
immortal Lincoln. 

-In Washington’s day the prediction was 
made that the new Government would exist 
for only a limited period of time. It was 
made in good faith by the historians and 
others of that period. However, they over- 











looked the significance of strong and coura- 
geous leadership when a crisis confronts a 
democracy. Weak leadership is dangerous 
and may lead to fatal results. On the other 
hand, when confronted with a crisis, coura- 
geous leadership gives to democratic institu- 
tions of government the strength necessary 
for success. 

We must have a courageous President when 
a crisis confronts our country. In normal 
times we can blunder along with weak leader- 
ship, but we cannot do so in the crisis that 
faces us today. . 

In the infant days of the Republic it was 
the courage of Washington, in whom the 
average person reposed confidence; it was his 
courage that bound the 13 floundering States, 
jealous and envious of each other, into an 
impregnable, an invulnerable, and an inde- 
structible Union. 

We can thank God that in the days of the 
Revolutionary War and in the infant days 
of the Union we were given as our leader the 
immortal Washington. 

We can also thank God that in these trying 
days, in the grave crisis which confronts us, 
we have been given the leadership of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

The best manner in which we can honor 
the memory of Washington today is to re- 
new our pledge of loyalty to our country, to 
renew it with determination to carry it out 
in a realistic and practical manner, to profit 
in these days from the example of Wash- 
ington’s leadership, to make all the sacrifices 
necessary for our country’s best interests, 
and to do everything possible that this gen- 
eration of Americans will not go down in 
history as the first generation that failed in 
its test. 

To win we must not only be united, as 
we are today, but we must also be cold, prac- 
tical, realistic, and determined. 

We cannot permit our determination to 
win to be weakened by the adverse results to 
date. During practically the entire Revolu- 
tionary War Washington met adversity on the 
field of battle. He witnessed great opposi- 
tion among the colonists. He saw the exist- 
ence of divisions. He was the target and vic- 
tim of powerful enemies who tried to impugn 
his motives and undermine his leadership for 
their own selfish gain and profit. For the 
greater part of the war he encountered sullen 
and open opposition in the Continental Con- 
gress and he had to fight the enemy, the open 
enemy. Yet with faith and courage b?4 car- 
ried on and won. Adversity after adversity, 
call it defeat after defeat, if you want, but 
he always knew there would be a final battle 
which would determine the outcome of the 
war, and he won that battle. As a result of 


his leadership, courageous leadership, we have . 


a country today that is ours by inheritance. 

Washington had faith. He had courage. 
He was realistic. 

We can thank God that in the present 
crisis we also hove a President, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, who like Washington and 
Lincoln, has faith and courage, and who is 
realistic. 

Each of us must recognize that he has 
duties to assume and responsibilities to per- 
form in this crisis. 

Most people have a habit of talking of 
rights and of failing to recognize that every 
right carries with it a responsibility to exer- 
cise’ that right properly and to protect tbat 
right when its existence is in danger. 

We are today facing the greatest danger 
from without that has ever confronted our 
country in its history. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. 

Our enemies are powerful, tricky, and un- 
scrupulous 

Everything goes in war, particularly in a 
modern war. This is no time for whining, 
or for carping criticism; this is no time for 
defeatism or appeasement; this is no time “to 
let the other fellow do it.” 

This is the time for action. 
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Washington and Lincoln met this type of 
opposition in their days. We do not want 
Roosevelt to meet this type of opposition 
in these days. Constructive criticism is one 
thing, but destructive criticism and the cir- 
culation of vicious rumors and lies are highly 
detrimental to the best interests of our 
country. This applies to Members of Con- 
gress as well as to the general public. 

A victory by Nazi Germany and Japan 
means the enslavement of America—-yes, the 
enslavement of the world. It means the 
destruction of everything that you and I 
believe in. 

The rights and the form of government 
given to us by Washington and the martyrs 
of the Revolutionary War, and preserved for 
us by Lincoln and the heroes of the Civil 
War, are threatened. 

A victory by the enemy means the destruc- 
tion of the rights of the individual. It means 
the imposition of a pagan ideology upon our 
civilization, upon our civilization which has 
its origin in God Himself. This school of 
thought, the pagan school, believes that all 
power starts on earth and that man lives for 
the State. This school of thought chal- 
lenges and would destroy the other school of 
thought, the civilization of God, that you and 
I believe in; that civilization which believes 
that God created man and that government 
is established for the service of God and man. 
You and I believe in this civilization, with 
its origin in God Himself, a civilization that 
recognizes the dignity and personality of the 
individual. While paganism cannot destroy 
the word of God and belief in God, an enemy 
victory means that paganism would be in the 
saddle for a long period of time. What 
American wants to see a pagan and an anti- 
God-controlled world? We cannot afford to 
take this risk. The right to believe in God 
as our conscience dictates is worth fighting 
for. 

To meet that danger and menace, and it 
is a real One, as a na..on we must become 
highly efficient, self-disciplined, and hard- 
boiled, so to speak. When I say “hard- 
boiled,” I mean every one of us, from the 
President down. Each of us must make every 
eacrifice necessary for victory. 

Our enemies are cold, practical, and real- 
istic. We, also, must be cold, practical, and 
realistic as well as united. 

Unity in a totalitarian state can be im- 
posed by a dictator. In a democracy it must 
be voluntary. 

We cannot permit our emotions to run 
away with our judgment. We cannot per- 
mit anyone to divide us. The voice of the 
false prophet and the demagog must be 
silenced. In a totalitarian state the dictator 
can silence that voice. In a democracy public 
opinion and self-discipline are the only ways 
it can be done. In being cold, practical, and 
realistic we should wait for all the facts 
before forming or expressing an opinion. 
False rumors are the best propaganda 
weapon today of the enemy in his attempt 
to divide us from within. Propagenda is an 
important part of modern warfare. It has 
several purposes. One of its most important 
purposes is to divide the opponent, and in its 
application to us, by our enemies, to divide 
our people. In the conduct of modern war, 
propaganda is second only in importance to 
the production of weapons of war and in 
having an adequate, efficient, and well- 
equipped Army and Navy. 

Propaganda is the means the enemy uses 
to divide people before an actual attack takes 
place. A realistic people will be on their 
guard against it. 

The picking up of rumors and whispers by 
our people, is harmful and dangerous. This 
is where self-discipline is of great importance. 

In being realistic we must appreciate that 
the war is far flung throughout the world, 
and that our country is the arsenal of those 
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fighting on our side, of those who are seeking 
to defeat our enemies. I realize that many 
might wonder why we must be the arsenal. 
Again we must look at this question realis- 
tically and from the angle of our own best 
interests. Without naming any country 
whose interest is the same as ours, suppose 
we refused to furnish any weapons of war 
to that country, and as a result its leaders 
and people felt that it was futile to fight fur- 
ther and capitulated to the enemy, taking 
that ally of ours out of the war. What would 
he your feeling? What effect would that have 
on our country? Do you think such action 
would be beneficial or harmful to our coun- 
try? These are some of the questions that 
you and I must answer in a realistic manner. 
We must remember that we are fighting for 
the very life of our country, our country in 
which we all have an interest and a stake. 
We are faced, as some term it with “the law of 
the jungle”—or as others call it, “the law of 
the tooth and claw”—and as others more po- 
litely term it, “the law of self-preservation.” 
But unlike the animals in a jungle fighting 
among themselves for self-preservation, we are 
faced with an intelligent, cold, and vicious 
foe. We have got to keep that fact in mind. 

The question that confronts us is not one 
of being cold, practical, and realistic in nor- 
mal times, but rather, it is of being cold, 
practical, realistic, and determined in ab- 
normal times, in a time of grave emergency 
and danger to our country and ourselves. 
Yes, it is our country that is in danger. Its 
very existence is imperiled. Its future is at 
stake. This is no time for mollycoddling, 
for idle gossip, for the passing of rumors, for 
foolish or unwise actions or expressions. This 
is no time for us to think, “Let someone else 
make the sacrifice.” This is no time, either, 
to make “a mountain out of a molehill.” 
That can come later after we win the war. 
While there are not many, this is not the 
time for “privateering patriots.” 

A feeling of complacency is a dangerous 
state of mind to have. While we have unity, 
we also have a feeling of complacency. Unity 
and complacency are inconsistent with each 
other in a time of danger. If a feeling of 
complacency exists too long it weakens and 
undermines the unity so necessary for vic- 
tory—unity, meaning “‘one’”—one people, one 
country, one flag, one God. The feeling of 
complacency that exists must be eliminated 
from our ranks at once. 

Every day we see the youth of America 
go smilingly on their journey, the end of 
which no one knows. They are willing to 
make the greatest sacrifice a human being 
can make for his country—life itself. Any 
sacrifice which we may make is minor in 
comparison with that which they and their 
families are making. Since December 7, 
125,000 of our young men have enlisted in 
the United States Navy alone; the youth of 
America are on guard. They have responded 
nobly to the call. 

As an illustration of the effect of rumors, 
in Washington recently I had a responsible 
man come up to me and tell me that he 
understood an American battleship had been 
torpedoed, that a friend of his saw it in a 
ceriain harbor. Within a half hour another 
substantial citizen told me that the same 
ship had been torpedoed and sunk. Inquiry 
showed that neither was correct. Both per- 
sons spoke to me within a half hour of each 
other, and they had two different stories. 
Nobody knows how far that story went. 

It is a well-known fact that a fifth-col- 
umnist effort was made recently—and was 
very effective in the area of New York City— 
to circulate a story to the effect that six 
American transports had come in from Hawaii 
with many hundreds of unidentified bodies 
of soldiers and sailors killed at Pearl Harbor 
and the undertakers were instructed to bury 
the bodies in common graves. That story 
spread throughout New York City. It was 
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investigated and found to have a definite 


fifth-column origin. People became excited, 
and naturally so. It was a lie. 

We cannot permit our dislikes or our hates 
to becloud our loves—our love of God, our 
love of country—and to influence us in de- 
termining what is for the best interests of our 
country. 

In being cold, practical, and realistic we 
must recognize the difficulties that confront 
our Government. Naturally, we all like to 
read of victories. We are depressed when 
we read of set-backs and retreats. While this 
is not an effort to explain away any set- 
backs, we must remember that Washington 
and Lincoln had their set-backs, but their 
faith and courage finally resulted in 
We have the same type of President in the 
White House today in the person of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt We must bear in mind that 
we have only been in the war since December 
7. We must remember the opposition and 
difficulties which President Roosevelt encoun- 
tered in Congress in his efforts to have the 
country prepare for the war which was thrust 
upon us on December 7. We must bear in 
mind that democracies are slow to start— 
unfortunately so—and that the slow start is 
due in part to the inability to arouse public 
opinion to the impending danger and to the 
necessity of taking all necessary steps to 
meet danger if it comes. 

We must be realistic and recognize the 
power of the enemy; that our enemies’ na- 
tional economy has been on a war basis for 
years; that they have been planning and pre- 
paring for this war for years, and that their 
productive capacity is 100 percent geared to 
war purposes 

We must recognize that it takes a long 
while—several years—for an industrial Nation 
like ours to change over from peacetime to 
wartime economy. We are going to do it in 
much less time. We are going to make a rec- 
ord in our change to war economy. Germany, 
Italy, and Japan have beem doing this for 
years. We are indeed fortunate that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt foresaw the course that world 
events would probably take—foresaw that 
course against powerful opposition, mostly 
honest, some otherwise—and was able to 
start the change of our national economy to 
a wartime basis. 

I can assure you that since December 7 
great strides forward have been made, and 
the transition in my opinion, under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s leadership will be far more 
rapid than even in Germany or Japan, where, 
as I have stated, they have been making their 
preparations for many years. 

For America is on the march. 

We must also realize that the actual battle- 
fronts are located thousands of miles away 
from our shores. But we must not feel that 
they are a long way off. While the battles 
on land, and most of them at sea, are fought 
thousands of miles away, the results of those 
battles are very close to us. If “the enemy 
wins, then the war will come directly to our 
shores. 

There are some who say: “Let them come 
over here and we will fight them here.” I 
disagree with such persons. If we can defeat 
the enemy abroad, I am of the school that we 
should not wait until our allies are defeated 
and until the enemy comes to our shores. 

The realistic man looks into the future and 
considers the position of our country if our 
allies should be defeated. We would be left 
alone. I can picture nothing more disastrous 
How would ycu feel if our allies were defeated 
and we were left alone to fight the enemy? 
That picture is bad enough, but it would be 
worse if their defeat was due to our failure 
or refusal to furnish them with the supplies 
and weapons of war. The realistic man rec- 
Oognizes the necessity of furnishing our allies 
with the weapons of war, to the extent that 
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we can. With the fighting six to thirteen 
thousand miles from America that same mind 
further recognizes the difficulty of transport- 
ing supplies and weapons to our allies. 

While I cannot, and will not, disclose cer- 
tain information, because it would be bene- 
ficial to the enemy, I can tell you that the 
full power of American industry, American 
ingenuity, and the full power of our Gov- 
ernment is being put into this battle for 
the preservation of our civilization and of 
democracy. 

We have heard a few Members of Congress 
talk about bringing General MacArthur back 
to the United States. To listen to them talk 
one would think that they are the only ones 
who are thinking of this great man and the 
men who are so. valiantly serving under him. 
Every person in the United States is thinking 
of General MacArthur and hismen. I wonder 
if those Members of Congress overlook that 
fact. I also wonder if they are trying to 
create the impression that General Marshall 
and the other generals of our Army, and Ad- 
miral Stark and the other admirals of the 
Navy, yes, all the officers and men of the 
Army and Navy—are not thinking of what 
can be done for Genera] MacArthur and his 
men. I wonder if they are trying to create 
the impression that President Roosevelt has 
not spent many sleepless nights trying to 
think that question out. No man has a 
monopoly in his admiration, pride, and affec- 
tion for General MacArthur and his valiant 
men. No man has a monopoly of thought 
on the question of Genera] MacArthur’s fu- 
ture action. It seems to me that it is a 
military question and that question can best 
be answered by the military leaders of our 
country, and certainly in answering that 
question it is fair to assume that Genera] 
MacArthur himself will have a voice. 

Of course, if the Philippines are lost all of 
us hcpe that Genera] MacArthur will leave 
and that his great military leadership will 
be used in other fields, but the thought can- 
not escape my mind that if General Mac- 
Arthur were ordered to leave the Philip- 
pines before it is actually necessary that 
such orders would be unwise and subject to 
criticism. Furthermore, General MacArthur 
is not the man to do that. He is fighting a 
great delaying action which will prove ,of 
great benefit as the future picture unfoids 
itself. In time of war we must place confi- 
dence in our naval and military leaders—in 
the officers and enlisted men of the Army 
and Navy—and if our military and naval 
leaders err we can rely upon President Roose- 
velt to take the proper action to handle the 
situation. 

I can assure you that our Government is 
doing everything within its power to meet 
the attack of the enemy and to have our 
maximum forces developed as quickly as pos- 
sible for victory. We read in the papers of 
the set-backs. All the efforts being made by 
our country cannot be made public because 
such publicity would greatly benefit the en- 
emy. You and I do not want our Govern- 
ment to disclose any information that would 
help the enemy and injure our country. But 
I can assure that the power of America is 
being marshaled for victory. 

The outstanding military lesson of the 
present war is that coordination of effort is 
the essence of success in any military or 
naval operation. Within 2 weeks after De- 
cember 7 an event of far-reaching importance 
took place under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt. You will remember reading in 
the papers of the establishment of the Aliied 
War Board, a board of strategy, composed of 
ranking officers of the United States and the 
British Army and Navy It took nearly 2 
years to accomplish this after our entry into 
the first World War, and then it was only 
partially accomplished. It took President 


Roosevelt only ® weeks to effectively accum- 
Very few people reatize 


plish it in this war. 


the importance of this event. There are two 
significant things in connection with the 
creation of this board. 

1. It means coordination of effort between 
ourselves and our Allies. 

ee eee ee 
as the headquarters board. 

Over a long-range view I consider this the 
most important event that has happened 
since December 7. 


It ‘ts only fitting that in commemorating 
the memory of the immortal Washington that 
we should pay tribute today to our great 
President who is steering the ship of state to 
the harbor of safety. It is very hard to 
properly appraise during the lifetime of a man 
the place that he will occupy in history. If 


man. Entering office at a time when our Na- 
tion was faced with economic chaos he suc- 
cessfully met the trying problems that con- 
fronted and concerned us from an internal 
angle, and under his leadership we emerged 
successfully frum the most trying economic 
conflagration of all time. He was truly called 
the great humanitarian. 

For 150 years no President had been elected 
for three terms Franklin D. Roosevelt also 
woul¢ have gone down in history as the first 
President of the United States to be elected 
for three terms, breaking a tradition which a 
few years ago very few persons would have 
dared predict would be broken in our lifetime. 

During the trying days of the economic 
conflagration he showed his vision, his cour- 
age, his leadership, his sense of justice for all 
groups of Americans, and particularly his love 
for the weak, oppressed, and the under- 
privileged. He was the conduit through 
which the average American expressed his or 
her thoughts, hopes and aspirations. Five 
years ago he saw the growing danger that 
now directly confronts the world. Again his 
vision and courage evidenced themselves. 
Five years ago he warned the country of ap- 
proaching danger, and you will remember the 
ridicule that his opponents hurled upon him. 

Later his vision and courage again evi- 
denced themselves when he made his famous 
quarantine speech in the Midwest, and we 
all remember the reaction, and the charges, 
and the abuse hurled against him. Most men 
would have broken down under the abuse and 
the opposition, but the vision, the faith, and 
courage of President Roosevelt carried on. 

We all remember his efforts during the past 
2 years—his warnings to the American peo- 
ple; his recommendations to the Congress of 
the Wnited States—and we all know the op- 
position that he met—mostly honest, some 
otherwise—powerful opposition that would 
have destroyed the effectiveness of almost 
any other man. But he carried on because 
he looked into the future and with clear 
vision saw the dangers that confronted us. 
Also his mind went back into the past to 
the days of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and our other 
Presidents, but particularly to Washington 
and Lincoln, and he reviewed the opposition 
they met, and the faith and courage they 
displayed, and their faith and courage helped 
him to carry on. He realized that future 
historians would judge him and this genera- 
tion by results—‘‘whether or not under his 
leadership American institutions of Govern- 
ment survived.” He saw his recommenda- 
tions to the Congress enacted into law by 
close votes. Almost any other man would 











have compromised his views, but Franklin D. 
Roosevelt did not. I can tell you some of 
the history of that period, because it was 
my duty, which my judgment and my con- 
science told me was right, to lead his fights 
in the National House of Representatives and 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with him for the 
passage of legislation he considered vitally 
necessary for the safety of our country. We 
all now know he was right. 

He saw our people divided. He saw some 
men powerful in political life deliberately 
misrepresenting his motives—just as did 
Washington and Lincoln encounter the same 
type of opposition He saw an attempt to 
undermine and destroy him for political as 
well as for other purposes. He saw most of 
our people who prior to December 7 did not 
agree with him divided through the appeals 
of many who honestly disagreed, but by some 
who were nothing but false prophets and 
demagogues. He Carried on with faith and 
courage. Since December 7 the eyes of our 
people have been opened. The great ma- 
jority who honestly misunderstood prior to 
that date have had their vision cleared. We 
have unity in America today, but we must 
have more. We must have realistic thought 
and action. 

The people have confidence in President 
Rocsevelt because they know he foresaw pres- 
ent events as far back as 5 years ago. They 
have confidence in him because they know 
he tried to prepare us and that if it were not 
for his leadership we would be defenseless 
today : 

The great majority of our people who op- 
posed the foreign policies of President Roose- 
velt prior to December 7 did so in good faith. 
They are now unitedly behind the President 
because they realize that he is in every sense 
a true leader and that he is one of the great 
men of all time. 

The American people have confidence in 
President Roosevelt because he has proven 
himself worthy of that confidence. 

Our duty is to win the war. That is our 
task. 

With continued and strengthened unity, 
with grim determination on the part of our 
people, with complacency removed from our 
ranks, with a willingness to make all sacri- 
fices necessary for the Nation’s welfare, we 
will decisively defeat our enemies—and win 
the peace—under the leadership of the man 
of destiny, Franklin Delaro Roosevelt, 





George Washington Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Daily News of February 24, 1942: 


BITTER BireE—Democrats Honor GEORGE UNDER 
$100 PRESSURE 


(By Bob Ruark) 


All my life I have wanted to tuck a napkin 
in my collar and sit down to a 100-buck 
meal. Last night I got the opportunity and 
what happens? Twenty minutes before I was 
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informed that I would get to sit in on the 
George Washington dinner, I had finished 
off a third helping of lamb stew. Lamb stew, 
yet, with a $25 hunk of filet mignon waiting 
hopefully at the Mayflower. 

The George Washington dinner is a rose 
by any other name that still smells of politics. 
It is a little clambake which is fostered all 
over the land by Mr. Edward J. Flynn, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
as a substitute for that fine old Democratic 
institution, the Jackson Day dinner, which 
used to be palmed off on the loyal sons for 100 
fish a plate. 

There is a sweeping difference between the 
Jackson Day fish fry and the George Wash- 
ington fiesta. The Jackson Day affair was an 
honest political dodge to fill that aching void 
in the party strong box. Its connotation was 
bluntly political. The Washington feed is 
more subtle. It ain’t political. It’s universal 
and the $100 bite on the party boy is very 
suave. 

PART OF BUILD-UP 


Here’s how one of the pregrocery letters, 
addressed to the party man and signed by 
Brien McMahon, chairman of the Washing- 
ton chapter of the George Washington com- 
mittee, ran: 

“On February 3 the George Washington 
committee began a Nation-wide drive to de- 
fray obligations of the Democratic national 
committee still remaining from its campaign 
of 1940 to vreelect President Roose- 
Wane. :: % (er * 

“It is felt that, in addition to Democrats, 
many people with no particular political af- 
filiations (note: He means Republicans) will 
desire to contribute to this campaign from a 
sense of real gratitude that during these criti- 
cal days a great and experienced Ameri- 
can has been retained as our Nation’s 
leager....%;.°% % 

“The guests of the committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia dinner will include all 
those who have contributed at least $100 to 
the George Washington committee for the 
special purpose of this campaign. 

GETTING IT ON THE LINE, BOYS! 

“We are enclosing a pledge card. Upon re- 
ceipt of your contribution of $100 or more— 
or an initial installment of $50, the George 
Washington committee of the District of 
Columbia will take pleasure in extending an 
invitation to you to be present at its dinner 
February 23. * * * The dinner will be 
complimentary.” 

The enclosed card carried a tiny red-bor- 
dered rider which said: 

“This solicitation is not intended for per- 
sons receiving Federal relief funds, working 
on Federal relief projects, or a person, firm, 
or corporation known to be negotiating for 
or performing a contract for the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

Then, if the response wasn’t too hot, an- 
other letter came along on February 13, this 
one from Homer Cummings, honorary chair- 
man of the event. It mentioned that the 
$100 hadn’t been received, and suggested 
that unless the check got in the mail pretty 
quick the incipient diner would be given a 
seat behind a post in the end zone, far from 
the big-shot concentration. 


RINGS THE BELL 


And thereafter a telegram—constructed 
along the simple lines of a credit corporation's 
dun letter—was dispatched over the signa- 
ture of Boss Flynn himself. It evidently rang 
the beil, for some 1,100 faithful turned out, 
furbished and fancy, for last night’s de luxe 
blue plate at the Mayflower. 

Everybody was very subdued and sort of 
self-conscious at being so close to the speak- 
er’s table. This did not apply to the folks 
who were shunted outside the main ballroom 
in a kind of hall. They couldn’t see anybody 
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or hear much, and they were having a fine 
party. 

_Mrs. Roosevelt was sitting next to Sergeant 
York at the main slab, and she looked un- 
happy all evening. She looked unhappy 
when the big bluff hero of World War I made 
a vigorous speech that contrasted with some 
of President Roosevelt’s views. 


LOUDLY APPLAUDED 


York’s speech, nost violently applauded of 
the e’ening, contained two chief points. In 
his mountain twang the sergeant called for 
immediate removal of alien Japs from the 
west coast and their concentration in the 
interior, with the stipulation that they be 
guarded by veterans of the last war who were 
too “spread-gut” to fight. His other point 
wes that General MacArthur should be im- 
mediately withdrawn from the Philippines. 

Justice James Byrnes seemed to be the only 
member of the Supreme Court present. “I 
guess he hasn’t been on the job long enough 
to know he doesn’t have to come to these 
things,” observed a cynical lady. 


ALL OF ONE PATTERN 


Those ringing orations by Speaker Ray- 
burn, the Honorable Mr, Flynn, and Mr. Mc- 
Mahon all seemed cut to the same pattern 
* * * the use of General Washington as 
a springboard to launch a eulogy of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

In all fairness, it was a good meal. “But,” 
as our caustic companion remarked, “what 
do you expect for 100 bucks, a bowl of Irish 
stew?” 





Rivers and Harbors Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
members of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee have described this year’s omni- 
bus bill as a war measure, with the idea 
of shutting off opposition and stamped- 
ing the Congress. Some Members fear 
that criticism of the billion-dollar bill 
will be construed as hampering our war 
effort. In this connection the New York 
State Bar Association tells us that— 


It is unpatriotic for any member of the 
legislature to be silent when his best judg- 
ment tells him some bill introduced in the 
name of defense is a bad bill. To sit by while 
passionate groups urge hysterical legislation, 
or while selfish groups push their little 
schemes under the mantle of military neces- 
sity, is to become a party to such wickedness. 


Mr. Speaker, the amendment which 
would authorize war agencies to deter- 
mine which projects are urgent and 
defer others until 6 months after the 
duration is nothing more than sugar- 
coating for the billion-dollar pill. If 
there is going to be a determination of 
which projects are urgent and which 
should be deferred, I think Congress 
should be consulted. As it stands now, 
the bill contains 244 projects which ag- 
gregate an estimated cost of $965,000,000. 
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It has been called the greatest pork- 
barrel measure in history. 
It contains, for instance, the much-de- 


bated Florida Ship Canal project, a $197,-. 


000,000 ditch across Florida. The canal 
was started once, and a few millions were 
poured into excavating, but the project 
was abandoned when the Senate rejected 
it in 1939. 

Another proposal is the Trinity River 
project in Texas, a $115,000,000 canal 
scheme for which the bill carries $15,000,- 
000 as a starter. It has been in and out 
of Congress many times in the last 50 
years, and in 1920 Army engineers rec- 
ommended its abandonment. 

The controversial St. Lawrence sea- 
way, a $277,000,000 project, is in there, 
too. It is now called a defense project, 
though it could not be completed for 5 or 
6 years. 

Power for war purposes can be ob- 
tained from other sources in much less 
time than from the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, so that no part or parcel of it can be 
justified as a war measure. 

That the bill deserves its pork-barrel 
label is cOnspicuously proven by its mi- 
nor, as well as its major, authorizations. 
Among the former is the Beaver-Mahon- 
ing Canal, a 35-mile artificial waterway 
estimated to cost $70,000,000, or $2,000,- 
000 a mile. The canal would be toll-free 
to those in a position to use it, but so lit- 
tle water is there in the Beaver and Ma- 
honing Rivers that it is planned to pump 
water upstream from one lock level to 
another. If constructed, the canal would 
enable a few steel companies in the 
Youngstown area to obtain coal from 
their captive mines in the Pittsburgh 
mining region by barge at less cost than 
the prevailing rail rate. Thus, the sav- 
ings to the steel companies would be 
made available by the Government at 
great expense. 

Growing dissatisfaction of the folks 
back home for any attempt to take ad- 
vantage of public distraction over the war 
to put over some pet scheme is indicated 
by the article which appears in the cur- 
rent issue of Labor, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be published at this point 
in the REcorp. 

The article follows: 
¥. D. ASKS TO REVIVE PORK BARREL BILL—MEASURE 

AS REVISED WILL ENABLE PRESIDENT TO PUSH 

ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 

The billion-dollar rivers and harbors pork 
barrel bill, which had been pigeonholed for 
months, got a new lease on life this week 
when President Roosevelt called for its imme- 
diate adoption. 

The measure includes the $227,000,000 St. 
Lawrence seaway, $200,000,000 Florida ship 
canal, $258,000,000 Beaver-Mahoning Canal, 
and many other projects against which stand- 
ard railroad labor organizations have stren- 
uously fought. 

These projects, the unions contended, would 
provide unnecessary competing transporta- 
tion, destroying the jobs of many rail workers. 
Far from helping defense, the undertakings 
would divert huge quantities of materials and 
large numbers of skilled men from urgent 
defense needs, the unions declared. 

For some time the measure had been 
stymied in congressional committees. To 
make it more acceptable the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee adopted an amendment 
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sidetracking until 6 months after the war all 
projects not approved by the President. This, 
of course, will enable the President to push 
the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Spokesmen for the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association made it clear rail unions will 
keep up their battle against the bill. 

Congress was declared to be by no means 
sold on the defense dressing for the measure, 
and a stiff fight is predicted when it comes to 
the floor. 





We Will Not Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire to include the text of an address 
delivered by the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at the George Washington 
Day dinner at the Mayflower Hotel Feb- 
ruary 23. 

This address, Mr. Speaker, sounds a 
bugle call to the souls of freemen every- 
where. 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, we 
meet tonight to do honor to Washington, a 
great, a good, a towering man. Everything 
for which Washington stood is today under 
challenge. All the ideals of liberty, equality, 
freedom of conscience, and all other spiritual 
values which he cherished and we cherish are 
under assault. Washington stood out against 
all criticism, selfish ambition, and all the 
lesser and meaner attributes of the mer of 
his day. He had his critics, relentless ene- 
mies, and defamers, but the great Washing- 
ton rose above them all, and today we re- 
member him with love and veneration, and 
his detractors are forgotten or remembered 
only to be despised. Washington was not a 
man of little faith. No great struggles have 
ever been won by men of little faith, but 
only won by men of good courage, willing 
and ready to sacrifice their all. 

For more than a century and a half we and 
other generations have enjoyed in fullest 
measure the blessings of liberty bought and 
wrought for us by Washington and those 
patriots who stood with and by him. Today 
let me repeat that all the spiritual, cultural, 
and material gains made since his day are 
under serious and dangerous assault. We 
stand today in the face of a struggle wnich 
will determine whether civilization itself 
shall survive. This is a time when only the 
faithful should be placed on guard. This is 
a time when carping criticism should cease. 
Where were our loudest present-day critics 
and faultfinders of the war effort; how were 
they talking and how were they voting be- 
fore Pearl Harbor? Where would we be today 
if the leadership of these men had been fol- 
lowed? In the press, on the radio, in the 
forum they were asking, “Whom do we pre- 
pare to fight? Where are our enemies?” 
Where did they stand when lend-lease was 
under consideration? Where did they stand 
when the draft to build an army was under 
consideration? Where did they stand when 
an authorization was asked for 5,500 planes? 
Many said, “What do we need with 5,500 
planes?” Where did some of these men stand 


d the hand, the critics of movements of 
our and our Navy? There are those 
who are today saying and publishing and 
making people believe that there is utter 
confusion in Washington. These things 
should stop. Let us not be unconscious 
fifth columnists. 

In struggles like this there must be leader- 
ship, and that leadership and authority must 
be concentrated in one place. We must, if 
we are to survive, follow the constituted 
leadership in the United States of America 
today. Russia did not lose faith in leader- 
ship when the German hordes were Overrun- 
ning its land. Look at Russia today under 
I care not whether 
you hate or love the constituted leadership 
in this country today, but, with his fortitude, 
his courage, his vision, his statesmanship, I 
think tonight that not only the people of the 
United States but every liberty-loving human 
being throughout the length and breadth of 
the earth should stand up and thank God for 
President Roosevelt. 

We have a great job to do—the biggest 
mankind has ever laid hand to. This job 
is up to the United States of America. Our 
Allies are making a brave fight. We tried to 
stay out of this conflict. We were loath to 
engage in this carnage and make it a world 
war, but we were attacked, and as self-re- 
specting people we must fighi back; there is 
the purpose now which must be supreme to 
all others; there must be one purpose that 
must be paramount to every consideration; 
there ‘s one determination which must push 
aside every other determination. We must 
win this war, and win it in the quickest way 
possible; we must win it for our own sake; 
we must win it for the sake of other peoples; 
we must win it for the sake of human prog- 
ress; we must do it for the sake of unborn 
generations whose destiny we now are called 
upon to decide. On the outcome of this con- 
flict will depend whether those unborn shall 
be born into slavery, ignorance, superstition, 
and lifelong suffering, or whether they shall 
be born into a world where human values, 
spiritual progress, cultural advancement, and 
material comforts which this generation 
knows may be their portion also. The des- 
tiny of humanity rests upon our efforts now. 
There can be no stopping place this time 
short of Berlin and Tokyo. We must win 
this struggle or we will be pushed back to 
the very cave door of another dark age and 
live under the lash and the bayonet of ego- 
maniacs and their ruthless henchmen. Win 
we must, and win we will. So let America 
take heart and be of good courage. 

After this war is won, readjustments must 
be made that will be world shaking. It is 
America’s destiny not only to lead the world 
of right and decency to victory in this con- 
flict but it will be our destiny to lead a peace- 
time world back to civilized industry and 
commerce and to the reconstruction of civil- 
ization itself. We in America have the ca- 
pacity, the intelligence, the resources, the 
productive facilities, the genius, and the 
energy to outbuild all our enemies in the 
instruments of making war and of our de- 
fense. There is only one thing that can 
defeat us, and that would be our own dis- 
unity. We must—and I state with con- 
fidence we will—be united. On a cross at 


Calvary the lowly Galilean was nailed. A 
cruel dagger pierced His side; the blood that 
gushed from that wound for 20 centuries has 
been the healing of Christendom. When the 











cowardly and treacherous Japanese spilled 
innocent and unsuspecting blood at. Pearl 
Harbor and are now spilling it on the penin- 
sula of Bataan and other places, they are 
letting forth blood that will be remembered 
and will be used for the healing of this world 
in which we live. In this struggle we must 
not forget Providence, that He still notes the 
sparrow’s fall. 

Let me close with these words from the 
great Jefferson: “The last hope of human 
liberty in this world rests on us. We ought 
for so dear a stake to sacrifice every attach- 
ment and every enmity.” . Those words might 
have been uttered yesterday. 

And to Washington and to Jefferson and 
to those patriots who stood with them in the 
fight for liberty and right, in that bourne to 
which you and other brave pioneers have gone 
where saints and mighty spirits dwell, we say, 
“Liberty shall stand. Right shall prevail. 
We shall not only be the last hope but the 
best hope of human liberty. God helping us, 
we will not fail you; we will not fail the 
world.” 





Working Hours in War Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, any 
American worthy of the name wants the 
war to be brought to a successful end 
as’ soon as possible. Every American 
knows that the longer and harder we 
work at home the shorter will be the 
fighting abroad. 

In his address of last evening the 
President. enumerated three principles 
with which every American should gladly 
comply: First, we shall not stop work for 
a single day; second, we shall not de- 
mand special gains, special privileges, or 
special advantages for any one group or 
occupation; third, we shall give up con- 
veniences and modify the routine of our 
lives insofar as may be necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, mary months before 
Pearl Harbor I stated that any person 
who slowed down or stopped defense pro- 
duction for selfish reasons was not a good 
American. Today any person who slows 
down or stogs our war production for 
selfish reasons is an enemy of our coun- 
try. This applies to us all—Government 
employees, industrial employees, all other 
employees and all employers throughout 
the whole country. One who refuses to 
sacrifice social gains in time of war does 
not deserve them in time of peace. There 
is certainly nothing sacred about hour 
limitations or profits. There is every- 
thing sacred about American blood and 
American liberty. 

Yesterday General Hershey told Con- 
gress that we face a serious labor short- 
age. Yet at this very time many war in- 
dustries are operating on an 8-hour-day, 
40-hour-week schedule. Today many 
small factories and machine shops in 
this country remain idle. 

The country was pleased with the Pres- 
ident’s speech of last evening. The coun- 
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try, however, demands more of us all 
than mere speeches. Everything from 
the Government down should have long 
since been converted to a 100-percent war 
effort. Some of the specific things that 
ought to be now done by the Congress, 
with the support and backing of the 
President, are: 

First. Nondefense expenditures should 
be cut to the bone. 

Second. Excess-war profits should be 
eliminated. 

Third. The Smith bill, passed some 
weeks ago by the House, outlawing strikes 
in war industries for the duration, should 
be passed by the other body of the Con- 
gress and signed by the President. 

Fourth. Limitations on hours of work 
in the Government and elsewhere should 
be removed for the duration. 

Fifth. Small business and factory fa- 
cilities of the country should be utilized. 

These things can all be accomplished 
by courageous action. 

Mr. Speaker, the boys who fight Amer- 
ica’s battles on the far-flung battlefields 
are doing their full duty with pride and 
devotion. The folks on the home front 
must be worthy of these sacrifices. Dur- 
ing this hour of terrible destiny America 
must keep the faith. 





The So-called War Secrets Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Frank Kent, appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star of February 
23 in reference to the so-called war 
secrets bill: 

Brppie Brut Coutp KIL. Free Press IN UNITED 
STATES—MEASURE CALLED “BIDDLING”’ WHILE 
RoME Burns 

(By Frank R. Kent) 


For a long time now, one of the most cher- 
ished ideas of the highest officials at Wash- 
ington—with a few notable exceptions—has 
been the suppression of newspaper criticism. 
All politicians, of course, resent criticism, 
but none has ever resented it so much or 
taken it so personally as the New Deal poli- 
ticians—from the master one in the White 
House straight on down the line. 

As a result there has grown up in the ad- 
ministration a bitterness toward the press 
which with some of the “inner circle” 
amounts to an obsession. This has been 
evidenced by the frequent and violent tirades 
of recognized White House mouthpieces. 
The President, personally, never misses a 
chance to strike, and it is accurate to say 
that for the last 6 years a continuous, though 
ineffectual, war against newspapers has been 
conducted. All of which makes particularly 
interesting the fact that presentation of the 
so-called war secrets bill, sponsored by At- 
torney General Biddle, has been accompanied 
by a series of editorials from left-wing admin- 
istration organs, the gist of which is that the 
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war sanctifies the President and any criticism 
now of any Roosevelt act is equivalent to 
treason. The combination of this bill and 
the editorials seems more than coincidence. 


INVITATION TO TYRANNY 


Mr. Arthur Krock, in the New York Times, 
has characterized the Biddle proposal as an 
invitation to tyranny, in that it would install 
@ censorship such as has not been dreamed 
of before. Under it, he contends, it would 
be possible to prevent practically any com- 
ment on official incompetence, error, and 
misfeasance. Under it, the newspapers would 
be completely at the mercy of the official. 
Under it, the administration would have 
them exactly where it wants them—to wit, 
under its heel, subject to heavy penalty for 
any exhibition of independence. 

The stranglehold which the Government 
has on the radio is such that no radio com- 
mentator—who wants to last as one—can be 
really frank in dealing with administration 
shortcomings. One who tried it some months 
ago was called at the conclusion of his broad- 
cast and roundly cursed over the phone by 
an individual holding a high administrative 
office and persunally very close to the Presi- 
dent. The fact is tnat the only medium by 
which the waste, incompetence, petty politics, 
blacklisting, and bad judgment with which 
our war effort has been—and still is—afflicted, 
can become known to the people is the press. 
There is no other channel, and if that should 
be choked there would be no check on any- 
thing. It took more than a year of news- 
paper pounding before the President was 
forced to do what he should have done in the 
first place—delegate power to one man and 
make him boss of production. But for the 
newspapers, the unsavory mess of the O.C D., 
which has become a well-paid haven for Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s dancing protégés and uplift 
friends, would never have been revealed. 

BIGGEST PORK-BARREL BILL 


It is the press—and the press only—which 
is now commenting on the unsoundness of 
exempting from the draft labor leaders and 
moving-picture actors. No other medium 
save the press s pointing out that in order 
to get through his pet St. Lawrence seaway 
projects the President has acquiesced in the 
committee scheme of putting it in the bil- 
lion-dollar rivers and harbors bill, which also 
includes the discredited Florida ship canal, 
the Tombigbee-Tennessee River sci:eme, and 
others equally questionable. This has been 
publicly denounced as the biggest pork-barrel 
bill in history. 

Inclusion in it will make it impossible for 
Congress to consider the exceedingly dubious, 
even in peacetime, St. Lawrence project on 
its merits. With its White House support, 
the chances of its going through are good. 
Without newspaper opposition they would be 
overwhelming. Sometime ago, speaking to 
General Knudsen, a friend said, “Bill, why 
on earth did you endorse that St. Lawrence 
thing?” The reported reply of the naive Mr. 
Knudsen was this, “They asked me.” Except 
for the press there would be no comment on 
the effort of the new dealers to sabotage the 
Byrd economy comn ittee’s recommendations. 
Only the press is pointing out the public 
scandal of the vast and costly army of pub- 
licity directors and press agents. 


EASY~-TO-ADD LIST 


It would be easy to add to the list. Few 
detached persons will contend that criticism 
of these things is not healthful and help- 
ful—actually more so in a time of war than 
in a time of peace. Few would want them 
discontinued. Yet the administration wants 
them discontinued. It bitterly resents and 
often denounces them. The effort now is to 
make any comment not commendatory ap- 
pear unpatriotic. It is not charged that the 
Biddle bill is primarily designed to suppress 
a free press and free speech. What is charged 
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is that the bill as now drawn could be used 
to do exactly that. It makes it possible for 
resentful politicians in Government office to 
so construe the law that newspapers and re- 
porters could be fined and imprisoned for 
printing anything not approved by the ad- 
ministration—in brief, completely terrorized. 

The potentialities for evil in such a situa- 
tion are hard to exaggerate. The bill pushes 
censorship far beyond anything ever at- 
tempted before and gives to Government offi- 
cials a power they clearly should not have. 
It is reassuring that Chairman Van Noys, of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, appears to 
appreciate that and has declared his commit- 
tee will go over the measure “with a fine 
tooth comb.” It needs to be. It is not sur- 
prising the proposal has given rise in Wash- 
ington, where everything is paraphrased, to 
the saying “Biddling while Rome burns.” 
And it is rather baffling to have Mr. Biddle, 
who sent the bill to the Senate with a cover- 
ing letter explaining its provisions, now say 
he knows practically nothing about it. 





Why Fool the People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Oxford (N. Y.) 
Review-Times: 

WHY FOOL THE PEOPLE? 


All realize that higher taxes are an un- 
avoidable necessity. But no existing tax 
should be increased, and no new tax should 
be imposed, without the most careful analy- 
sis of its justice and its effect upon the 
producers and workers of the country. 

At this time there is considerable agita- 
tion for heavy increases in social-security 
taxes as a means of helping finance defense. 
In the opinion of many an economist and 
public official, that would be extremely dan- 
gerous. As Senator VANDENBERG said, “The 
proposal] to raid social-security pay-roll taxes 
for the benefit of the general Treasury is 
unsound, unwise, and a potential breach of 
trust. It would be an unethical departure 
from sound practice. When we leave sound 
fiscal ground in this emergency, we are off 
into the ‘no-man’s land’ of disaster.” 

The wise course would be the imposition 
of straight war and defense taxes which in- 
volve no subterfuge and no deception. The 
socfal-security taxes were never designed to 
produce revenue for all purposes. They are, 
instead, special taxes, levied against em- 
ployer and employee, to give a measure of 
unemployment aid and old-age security to 
workers. In other words, they are a form 
of insurance. 

The American people are fully aware of 
the need for higher taxes. But they don’t 
want camouflaged levies. Congress’ duty 
now is two-fold—first, the maximum pos- 
sible reduction in nondefense spending in 
ali fields, no matter whose toes are stepped 
on; second, a war-tax bill which will raise 
directly and without deception the addi- 
tional revenue the Treasury must have. A 
sound fiscal policy is as much a part of war 
as great armies and navies. 
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Some Good Advice From Maj. George 
Fielding Eliot 





HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, probably if any Member of Con- 
gress could be allowed to decide what 
two things he would rather see the armed 
forces of our country do than anything 
else, he would say, “Relieve the heroic 
defenders of Bataan Peninsula under 
General MacArthur and make certain 
the defense of the shore lines of our own 
Nation against any sort of attack.” 

But the Members of Congress cannot, 
in the very nature of the case, have 
access to the knowledge of the military 
situavion upon which the decisions must 
be made. Nor are they trained military 
strategists. 

Congress has got to do its job the very 
best itcan. ‘The military job can only be 
done by our Army and Navy. That job 
is to win the war—the whole war. And 
Members of Congress will do well to mark 
well what Maj. George Fielding Eliot has 
to say in the following article from the 
Toledo Blade about possible effects of 
congressional speeches on the problem 
faced by our military leaders: 


ILL-CONSIDERED TALK WEAPON For Fors, BLADE 
Expert Says—Pusiic Men SHOULD GUARD 
THEIR Worps AsoutT Our ARMED SERVICES 
ANnpD Not Arp ENEmy, ELIot DECLARES 


(By Maj. George Fielding Eliot) 


New York, February 19.—The pressure of 
bad news is bringing forth the usual out- 
»%ursts of loose talk from our public men. Ill- 
considered or ill-informed expressions of 
opinion by those who possess to any degree 
the public ear or the public confidence are 
regrettable in time of peace; in time of war, 
they are positively dangerous, especially when 
they take the form of urging a specific mili- 
tary operation, or specific disposition of our 
armed forces. 

One Senator, for example, wants to send 
an expedition to rescue MacArthur. So do 
we all. Nothing would be likely to make a 
greater popular appeal, and many citizens are 
likely to think that a Senator who urges such 
a step must know what he is talking about, 
and that the Government is deliberately 
leaving MacArthur to perish when he might 
be saved. 

It may be worth while to point out, there- 
fore, that a direct and immediate movement 
of troops to the Philippines is hardly possible. 
It is estimated that the Japanese have 200,000 
men in Luzon. For us to send half that num- 
ber there, with all the heavy equipment and 
supplies of a modern army, would require 
800,000 tons of merchant shipping, which 
means about 160 ordinary size merchant 
ships. 

FOUR-THOUSAND-EIGHT-HUNDRED-MILE RUN 

From Pearl Harbor to Manila is 4,800 miles, 
or about 400 hours steaming at the speed that 
such a convoy could be expected to make. 
For approximately three-fourths of this time 
the convoy would be within the radius of ac- 
tion of every enemy aircraft stationed in their 
scattered island bases; during the whole of 
its passage it would be subject to attack by 





enemy surface vessels and submarines. It 
would require the whole of the United States 
Pacific Fleet to escort it and even then its 
safety 
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er-horne strength, to give 
us protection to s-~* a vast assem- 
ships—day and night and for over 
2 weeks—even if those squadrons were all 
fighters. And if they were all fighters, our 
carriers would have no bombers with which 
to strike back at the Japanese ships or island 
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We need hardly proceed further with this 
examination, since the convoy hardly would 
get any farther. It would represent simply a 
holocaust of the flower of American youth, 
to say nothing of throwing away 800,000 tons 
of shipping at a moment when every ton of 
such shipping is almost worth its weight in 
gold. 

NEED AIR SUPPORT 

We have had to learn the hard way that no 
movement of ships or troops on the surface 
of the earth, whether by land or sea, can 
hope to succeed unless it can be given ade- 
quate air support. Air support means not 
only planes but bases—whether land bases or 
floating bases. Until we are ready with the 
air element to support any surface enterprise 
we had better not undertake the surface en- 
terprise. The loss of the Prince of Wales and 
Repulse should be a sufficient reminder on 
this point; we need not throw away 100,000 
American troops to have it further demon- 
strated to us. 

But now, another Senator is taking still a 
different point of view. He is talking about 
the possible need of bringing back our fleet to 
defend our shores from attack. He does not 
say from what sort of attack; so far the only 
attack with which we have been even men- 
aced is a possible stray shell from the small 
caliber gun of an enemy submarine. There 
is nothing of course, to prevent the enemy 
from sending an aircraft carrier to make a 
sneak raid on one of our coastal cities. This 
probably would result in the loss of the carrier 
but it also probably would result in some 
damage and loss of life at the point attacked. 

The enemy has refrained from doing this 
so far, presumably because his very intelli- 
gent psychologists have advised him that 
nothing would be more likely to wipe out the 
last traces of complacency and lethargy and 
rouse the American people to a pitch of fight- 
ing fury which would be immensely bene- 
ficial to the quality of the American war 
effort 

REQUIRES PREPARATION 


However, if the enemy should come to be- 
lieve, on an authority no less eminent than 
that of the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate, that such a move 
might result in the American Fleet being 
called home for coast defense, then the 
short-tange military advantages of a series 
of hit-and-run attacks on our coasts might 
seem more attractive than the long-range 
psychological disadvantages 

In other words, if the Senator really wishes 
to keep Boston, or Philadelphia, or Los 
Angeles from being bombed, he would do 
well not to suggest to the enemy that this 
would result in a dislocation of our whole 
grand strategy and the abandonment of 
operations of great magnitude about which 
our enemies are doing a great deal of wor- 
rying at this present moment. 

- Let no American citizen suppose that his 
Navy is not extremely busy, or that it has 








abandoned that offensive spirit and purpose 
which is its tradition and its soul. Im- 
patience is understandable; it is an im- 
patience which those in charge of our naval 
operations feel even more deeply than the 
citizens. They would like nothing better 
than to leap over the barriers of time and 
distance and bring the sword and the torch 
to the vitals of the foe. But they know, as 
the citizen does not always know, as even 
the Senator does not always seem to know 
(though he could inform himself), that in 
modern war to strike surely and effectively 
demands preparation, care, and forethought. 
WORDS ARE WEAPONS 


It is high time that our public men should 
realize that giving range to their impatience 
or ignorance in public addresses is playing 
the enemy’s game. Every  ili-considered 
sentence uttered by any American in official 
life is picked up by the enemy propaganda 
machine, used, reused, twisted and distorted 
in a world-wide campaign to discredit us 
with our Allies, to dismay our friends, and 
to terrify those few remaining neutrals whose 
hope of survival is still in our victory 

In this modern world, with its instantane- 
ous means of communications, words are 
weapons. To furnish the enemy with words 
useful for his purposes may prove a worse 
thing than to furnish him with a cargo of 
high explosives. 





Federal Tax on State and Municipal 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution of the 
City Council of Lynn, Mass.: 


Whereas in this time of grave national- 


crisis the fullest cooperation between the 
Federal and municipal governments of the 
United States is essential to the successful 
prosecution of our war effort; and ‘e 

Whereas despite this grave national emer- 
gency and the need for complete unity of 
purpose and good will between the separate 
branches of our Government, the Treasury 
Department persists in its disturbing efforts 
to impose a Federal] tax upon the income from 
State and municipal bonds and thus need- 
lessly resurrects this highly controversial and 
irritating domestic issue; and 

Whereas a tax on future issues of State and 
municipal bonds would raise practically no 
revenues whatsoever at this time and yet 
would substantially increase the cost of 
municipal borrowing: Now, therefore, it is 
hereby 

Resolved by City Council of the City of 
Lynn assembled: 

1. That we hereby oppose the continued 
attempts of the Treasury Department, either 
by statute, administrative rulings, or by 
judicial decree, to impose a Federal tax on 
State and municipal bonds; and 

2. That we express the sense of the city 
council that this most controversial domestic 
issue should not at this time, and under the 
false pretense of national defense, be per- 
mitted to irritate and disturb that whole- 
hearted cooperation in our American war 
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effort which is the objective and purpose of 
the cities of America; and 

3. That the clerk of the city council be and 
hereby is directed to forward a copy of this 
resolution to our Representative in Congress 
and the two Senators from our State and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





Unity in American War Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks tn 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me before the City 
Club forum, at Cleveland, Ohio, February 
21, 1942: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the City Club 
forum, and friends, it was with sincere appre- 
ciation of the opportunity offered me by the 
City Club forum committee that I accepted 
its invitation to discuss some of the matters 
that are essential if America is to wage a suc- 
cessful war. You have had many eminent 
men and women speak from this rostrum on 
subjects of vital interest. None of these nas 
come before you with a greater sincerity nor 
a more definite purpose. 

This forum provides Clevelanders and 
those in adjacent communities an interesting 
method by which they can inform themselves 
about many aspects of current living. ‘The 
healthy challenge such wider knowledge gives 
to the growth of a finer citizenship stimu- 
lates all concerned. It is a splendid contri- 
bution to the continuation of our American 
institutions. If we are to preserve our demo- 
cratic way of life, we must develop an ever- 
increasing sense of responsibility in the 
minds and hearts of every citizen; we must 
recapture the vision that was Washington’s, 
translating and transmuting it into practical 
methods of tolerance, education, economic 
formulas, ana necessary laws. 

Chester’s keen interest in the City Club 
and in the forum is very much in my heart 
and mind asIcome to you. Fe knew it wasso 
worth while, he felt it as one of the finest of 
influences in the city’s life. He never forgot 
his own campaign under the successful 
management of the Honorable Jack Raper. 
It remained a joyous highlight in his 
memory. 

So it is natural that I come with sincere 
pleasure to give you what I can in these 
tew minutes of some of the aspects of our 
situation as they present themselves t> me, 
that appear to me to involve the thinking 
and the conduct of each one of us if we 
are to pull ourselves together and defeat the 
enemy. 

You will, perhaps, remember this bit from 
Rudyard Kipling: 

“It ain’t the guns nor armament 
Nor funds that they can pay 
But the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day. 
It ain’t the individual 
Nor the Army as a whole 
But the everlastin’ teamwork 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 


First of all, I want to remind you and 
remind myself that as we gather here in 
comfort and in ease, our men as well as the 
men of all nations are dying on the sea, on 
land, and in the air. Our women and chil- 
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dren, too, have been shot down, and are 
in increasing danger. This is not » moment 
when one could come to this place from 
the Capitol in Washington gaily nor lightly 
nor is it a moment when one could resort 
to criticisms, I-told-you-so’s, or attacks. 
Rather is it a moment when we meet to- 
gether for strength, for courage, for greater 
understanding of each other and of the situ- 
ation in which we now are. 

Would we gain anything if we spent the 
time arguing over what Congress has done 
or has not done these past 2 or 10 years? 
Would we change today by battling over the 
administration’s methods regarding either 
domestic or foreign policies? 

Would it not be better for us to go into 
those: things which are past only as they 
clarify today and point ways for tomorrow? 
And let us remember Churchill’s pregnant 
words, “When the oresent quarrels with the 
past, there is no future.” 

In that spirit I have come to you, in order 
that together we may be able to serve America 
more effectively. For America is all that mat- 
ters—and she matters to all the world. 

This is February 21—more than 2 months 
since that Sunday morning that changed our 
world. 

Before that fateful day some people were 
expending ourselves trying to hasten the mo- 
ment when the United States would enter 
the combat area of this world-wide confla- 
gration with little comprehension of the im- 
plications of such a step while we were so 
unprepared. Some of us were trying to hold 
the tide back until these implications might 
be understood by the country at large, until 
some real progress might be made in clearing 
the confusions and getting the production 
lines really moving. Some saw the danger in 
the Atlantic only—some, on the other hand, 
tried to get recognition of the Pacific menace. 

As long as June 1939 certain members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee tried to get 
consideration of the far eastern situation, 
certain that its neglect could lead to no 
good—but without success. 

Last summer a House Member, upon his 
return from his Reserve officer active service 
with the fleet in the Pacific, pleaded and 
fought for recognition of the imminent dan- 
ger presented by Japan—to no avail. One 
heard again questioning of the vision of 
the removal of Admiral Richardson from the 
Pacific command not long after he had re- 
ported upon this same danger, but nothing 
came of it. 

But one heard also that Japan had no real 
strength, that she could not attack us, that 
she would not dare take the risk. Everyone 
seemed to have forgotten that the Japanese- 
mandated islands of the Pacific had not been 
seen by anyone in all these years, and that 
there was grave suspicion that she had not 
adhered to her agreement not to fortify them. 

The change of administration policy re- 
garding the Philippines—our agreement to 
give them their freedom and so withdraw 
from the Far East—led the Congress away 
from the policy of fortifying such islands as 
Guam, though you will recall that certain 
improvements were finally made there that 
permitted large vessels to take harbor for 
refueling, etc., and for the clippers to stop. 

Inasmuch as the administration did not 
invoke the Neutrality Act against Japan, shall 
we blame American firms for their sale of 
every sort of material to her? 

Those who know the Japanese people will 
tell you that when they realized that the 
policy of apparent friendliness on our part 
was to be suddenly revised, Mr. Hull’s ulti- 
matum might well have been the last step 
in their decision to attack. Granted that 
their ships were on their way when Kurusu 
took off, but remember that steps in diplo- 
matic relations are seldom surprises. He 
played his part well. But were not we, too, 
playing for time? Had not the Secretary of 
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the Navy rather gaily said, “We are ready; let 
them come”? 

They came—but we were not ready. In 
1 short hour our chance to play an offensive 
part in the Pacific was over—and from De- 
cember 7 on we have suffered one defeat after 
another, as have our Allies. Even though we 
may not agree with Mr. Churchill as to their 
loss of Singapore being due in large part to 
the tragedy at Pearl Harbor, still we must 
acknowledge it played a vital part and must 
recognize the fact that we have no longer 
even the semblance of control of the eastern 
waters. We must face the cold, grim facts, 
friends. 

It is brought home to us on the House 
fioor almost daily, and I repeat it to you, 
that we have been defeated on every front. 
We are unable to send adequate reinforce- 
ments to that gallant army of Filipinos and 
Americans fighting under MacArthur arainst 
insuperable odds in Manila because Japan 
controls everything within a 1,000-mile circle 
surrounding them. 

I have not come here to tell you that all 
is well with us—I have come here to say to 
you that the war some have clamored for 
is upon us and we are not ready. I have 
come here to try to make the fact of it a 
little more real to you. 

We are a young nation, it is true—and it is 
perhaps natural that in the arrogance of cur 
youth we have strutted across the stage. 
Were our *yes still shut as we promised sup- 
plies to all who vould fight Hitler, boasting 
our genius for mass production, for getting 
things done? Under what cloud is that 
genius now? Wh-re are the guns for our own 
men? Where are the planes that spell the 
difference between defeat and victory? 

Two thousand planes in the Far East would 
have held the Japanese in their southern on- 
siaucht. 

Whatever the reasons for our present situ- 
ation the facts lie spread out before us, and 
must be met at no matter what cost. For— 
and need I remind you?—in the early morn- 
ing of December 7 Japanese bombers in 
traditional Japanese fashion attacked a sleep- 
ing and helpless harbor and the color of a 
world was changed. 

All too many in the Government, in Con- 
gress, and in the country at large have not 
faced up to that change. I am here to say 
ts you that no matter what any of us tried 
to do, no matter what any of us believed, no 
matter what any of us thought or felt before 
Pearl Harbor, since the first bomb exploded 
on that sleeping force we have been at war. 
Whether we are deeply aware of it or not, 
whether we like it or not, prepared or unpre- 
pared, with the production lines rolling or 
with them blocked, we are at war and it is 
going to take all our capacities, all our mate- 
rials, all our men to say nothing of all cur 
courage and wisdom to turn defeat into 
victory 

We all look to the President for leadership. 
He is implemented with greater power than 
has ever been in Presidential hands Every 
authority he has desired has been given him. 
The burden of his responsibility is an inde- 
scribably heavy one. We in Congress on both 
sides of the aisle hope that he knows how 
truly we desire to strengthen his hands, to 
uphold his decisions, to work for one pur- 
pose only—victory. No request for funds 
has been denied him, though the fantastic 
sums must make him as dizzy as they do us 
All is in his hands to manage himself, or 
to delegate as he sees fit 

His is the task of giving the country a 
sense of security. This was shaken to its 
foundation by Pearl Harbor and the sup- 
pression of the results of that attack, results 
that the enemy knows all too well, has not 
tended to relieve the fear of the people that 
something is wrong about our whole system. 

Congress. too, has a heavy responsibility 
and I am in agreement with many both in 
and out of Congress that there is much left 
to be desired about what it has and has not 
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done. Congress, as well as the people of the 
country, needs to recognize the terrible seri- 
ousness of the fact of war. 

But neither the President nor the Con- 
gress nor those two alone can make us an 
alert, determined, united Nation. So long 
as we are still upholding the democratic way 
of life, even though unprecedented author- 
ity has been given the Commander in Chief, 
the people share the grim responsibilities 
that are America’s. There must come to us 
as a nation a new concept of unity, a deeper 
understanding of its implications, and a com- 
plete determination that victory shall come 
to pass. 

How shall we do this? There are many 
ways. 

Unity is something that can be had only 
by getting rid of those things that destroy 
unity, those things that produce disunity. 

Unity is something that you cannot regi- 
ment into a people trained in and accus- 
tomed to the democratic way of life. You 
cannot scold or preach such a people into 
unity. 

Unity is achieved by mutual understand- 
ing and by common sacrifice in the face of 
a common danger. Unity is something that 
grows out of mutual frankness and truth. 

Each one of us has a part to play—each of 
us—for upon the attitude and capacity of the 
individual depends to a large degree the atti- 
tude and capacity of the Nation. 

I am not here to give you phrases or to 
play with words. I am here to be completely 
frank with you, so I am going right directly 
to the point. 

Each of us as an individual needs to put 
his house in order. Our first responsibility 
is for ..2e house in which we live—our body. 
How well are you? Are you overweight or 
underweight? Have you learned to discipline 
yourself to eat no more than you need, but 
to eat what you need? Are you soft, or have 
you lecrned to take exercise, even though 
you have only your own room to do it in, 
exercise that will keep you supple and strong? 
Have you come to the realization that we 
civilians are not going to have doctors and 
nurses as we have been accustomed to hav- 
ing them * * * neither those of us who 
can pay our doctor’s bills nor those of us 
who are cared for through public funds. It 
behooves us al] to be well, to be strong. to 
be increasingly tough. 

And what about the place you call home, 
be it tiny room, an apartment, or a house. 
Cleveland has been known as a city of homes 
Do they stand for the essential, fundamental 
decencies of what we like to call the “Ameri- 
can way”? Are they homes or just places to 
hang your hat? The results of the war may 
rest upon the answer 

The atmosphere of home, the influence it 
wields, is the reflection of its central figure; 
the matrix of its life. So at a time like 
this we women have a tremendous respon- 
sibility to the future, for does not the home 
refiect our spirit, our courage, our strength, 
our standards? Surely there is no work out- 
side that in any way overtops the work 
within. So 1 would emphasize the deep 
significance of the position of the home- 
maker and the work that lies before her in 
the days to come. 

You men also have your definite responsi- 
bility in this simple center of American liv- 
ing. You, whether you are employed or 
unemployed, ask yourselves what do you con- 
tribute to that home? Strength or weak- 
ness, courage or despair? 

We are going into heavy weather; we are 
going to need each other, and that need 
begins in the need a man has for a woman's 
understanding, the need of a woman for a 
man’s strength. Oh, let us put our houses 
in order. Let us be sure that our homes are 
places where our children will want to be, 
discovering for the first time, perhaps, that 
mother and dad aren’t such strange people 
after all. Let us clean house and throw out 
all the dust of yesterday. Let us be certain 
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and a certainty that the real values of life 
cannot be spoken of, or seen. 

If we want to win we will need that same 
spirit. I suggest we begin now. We can do 
more than we know, but it will be our atti- 


an attitude that will decide the speed of that 
production. And remember, we must pro- 
vide not only for ourselves but for our allies, 
and we must transport those supplies all over 
the world. 

Nothing else matters. Whatever activity or 
interest we have that interferes with the pro- 
duction job must be put aside grimly. In- 
stead of doing just one job, perhaps we should 
be getting ready to do two. Perhaps we 
could even take on a third? But only if we 
are fit physically; only if we see this thing 
as of first importance; only if we believe 
that we can do the impossible will these 
things be. 

One strike stops production all along the 
line. How long are we to tolerate strikes 
that slow down war production? Confusion 
at the top and anywhere along the line 
means slower production than need be, and 
possibly defeat. How long are we going to 
tolerate confusion? Lack of cooperation at 
the top means an untrained Army and Navy, 
an inadequate air force, and the possibility 
of defeat. How long are we going to permit 
these confusions and these inadequacies? 

The answer to these questions is not wholly 
in the hands of Congress, neither is it wholly 
in the hands of the President. although he 
has more power. more authority, than any 
man preceding him in that office. The re- 
sponsibility rests also upon the citizenship 
of the country. It must be a joint responsi- 
bility if it is to protect the American way 
of life. 

Think deeply what sort of a country it is 
that we call America. It is a country based 
upon the theory that the individual has a 
right to think, to speak, to act, to be, and 
the responsibility that goes with these rights. 

Into this country have come people from 
every land, of every race, of every creed, and 
we have said to them, “Come, be at home. 
This is a free country.” In our hearts we 
Say we believe in the rights of opportunity 
for every man. 

As far as I am concerned, I am willing to 
do battle for that right, not only against the 
Axis but right here in the heart of America. 
I have no use for intolerances. I have no 
use for the persecution of any group, of any 
race, of any creed. To me liberty is a flame 
that burns through all intolerance. Do not 
misunderstand me, liberty is not license—lib- 
erty is a gift of the gods, and only those who 
know law may live in the center of its light. 

We are fighting for liberty against forces 
far greater than we comprehend. Every con- 
ceivable method of destruction is being used 
from one end of this earth to the other. 
Every conceivable form of hatred is being 
poured out upon the peoples of the world. 
Surely man’s inhumanity to man has never 
been more horrible. We must have the visi- 
ble material weapons in inexhaustible num- 
bers at incredible speed, we must train huge 
armies and season them for this new and 
terrible warfare. To do this we must have 
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selves, and a new vision of God’s purposes in 
earth and a practical vital faith in Him, what- 
ever may be our form of worship, whatever 
form our belief. 

Yes, our boys will be sent to all parts of 
the globe. Already they have gone far. What 
can we do for their protection and for the 
success of their adventure? First, as I have 
said, let nothing interfere with production, 
neither bad management of government, of 
so-called capital, of so-called labor; sec- 
ond, put all we have of physical and moral 
strength, of mental capacity and understand- 
ing, at the service of our country; third, 
protect our men from the undisciplined chat- 
ter of our tongues. Untold dangers loom up 
before our shifting troops on land, sea, and 
in the air because of the careless talk of those 
of us who love them, 

It isn’t what we say oftentimes but the in- 
terpretation put upon it by those who listen. 
Is it too much for us to do to keep our 
tongues from chatter, from spreading fear and 
confusion and discontent? I say to you this 
is of vital importance. 

What are we fighting for? The preserva- 
tion of a vision and a dream that has lived 
in the heart of humanity endless years? 
Never has there been a greater possibility for 
its becoming reality than it has had here in 
these United States. 

Tomorrow is the birthday of the man who 
was consumed by that vision. He saw a 
country, young, strong, rich, beautiful, spread 
out in a new world. He saw it peopled with 
all sorts and kinds. He dreamed of a toler- 
ance and understanding beyond the ken of 
men. Few of those, if any, who surrounded 
him understood; but it was the force of his 
vision, the beauty of his dream, the passion- 
ate determination of his soul to bring it into 
being that made America possible. 

Lincoln shared that vision, and with the 
same grim determination held the Union to- 
gether and proclaimed anew the doctrine of 
freedom. It would seem as though we today 
were being challenged as they were chal- 
lenged. 

What will be our answer? Are we strong 
enough within ourselves to see the vision 
Washington saw? Are we strong enough as 
citizens of a great Republic whose growth, in 
spite of its stumblings and its mistakes, is 
still the strongest demonstration of the 
democratic way of life, are we strong enough 
to be welded together once again as in the 
days of our beginnings under Washing- 
ton and in the testing of our solidar- 
ity under Lincoln. Can we stand together 
in this flaming trial of our very souls in 
today’s world battle between the forces of 
darkness and the forces of light? r 

It is my passionate belief that once we 
get it clearly before us that the issues are 
no less than these, all littleness, all destruc- 
tive dissonmances, and all petty selfishness 
will be burned away and we shall unite with 
a spiritual reality of unity that no force 
however strong can withstand. We shall 
turn the defeats of the present, God willing, 
into ultimate victory and peace. 





Report to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent granted 
by my colleagues, I insert the radio ad- 
dress delivered by me, by electrical tran- 
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scription, on February 14, 1942, over radio 
stations KVAN, Vancouver, Wash., 
KWLKE, Longview, Wash., KELA, Cen- 
tralia, Wash., KGY, Olympia, Wash., and 
KXRO, Aberdeen, Wash. 

The radio address referred to reads as 
follows: 


My friends in southwest Washington, I am 
very glad to have this opportunity to talk to 
you, and I know that you join me in appre- 
ciation of this privilege accorded us by your 
local radio station, which is rendering a 
real public service. 

In these momentous and history-making 
days, the most crucial in our entire national 
history, Congress is setting all-time records 
for continuous sessions. When the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-seventh Congress re- 
cently adjourned, beginning with the third 
session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, Congress had been in continuous 
session 730 days, which is the longest period 
in the history of the Republic. The previous 
record was during the reconstruction era fol- 
lowing the Civil War, when Congress was in 
session 710 days, from December 3, 1866, to 
November 10, 1868. 

I have remained here on the job at my post 
of duty, and consequently my vote has been 
recorded on every important measure. I 
have attended the committee meetings and 
hearings and maintained direct, personal, 
and uninterrupted contacts with the bureaus, 
agencies, and departments of the Federal 
Government in regard to all the official mat- 
ters and pending and prospective projects in 
our district. My mail and the expressions 
which have come to me from our people at 
home strongly indicate your approval of this 
course on my part, which I shall continue as 
long as conditions are critical. 

December 7, 1941, is a date in American 
history and in our own lives which has no 
parallel. It marked a tragic crisis and new 
era for all of us. The treacherous and das- 
tardly attack by Japan at Pearl Harbor and 
the ruthless war launched against us by the 
Axis Powers have presented national and in- 
dividual problems which, with God’s help, we 
unitedly shall solve successfully. Our people 
are united, as never before in our history, in 
our determination to bring this terrible war 
to a victorious conclusion as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

In this conflict, upon the victorious out- 
come of which depends our very existence as 
a free Nation, and our liberty and freedom 
as individual citizens, and the liberty and 
freedom of our children and our children’s 
children, every citizen, young and old, has an 
important duty to perform. It is estimated 
that behind every one of our boys serving in 
the Army, Navy, Marine and Air Corps there 
stand at least 18 men and women serving in 
the production and assembling of the wea- 
pons, munitions, armaments, equipment, 
clothing, and food which are essential for 
their effectiveness. We are therefore all en- 
gaged in honorable and essential service in 
the factory, the shop, the mill, the camp, the 
forest, the mine, the farm, the store, the 
office, the “ome, and in every institution of 
civilian life, including, of course, our civilian 
defense organization which is so vital. In 
other words, we have two fronts—the battle 
front and the home front—and the faithful- 
ness and efficiency with which we perform our 
tasks on the home front will contribute di- 
rectly to victory on the battle front. 

We are prepared for every possible contin- 
gency. In our part of the country, in south- 
west Washington, our communities have 
taken on the appearance of military camps 
and are already bristling with troops of armed 
soldiers, tanks, machine guns, antiaircraft 
guns, which are being increased in number 
from day to day. We do not expect the Japs 
to be so insane as to attempt an invasion of 
the Pacific coast, but we are taking no chances. 
I have been assured by high officials that 
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every modern military device has and is being 
provided in our section, including numerous 
listening devices and interceptors for the de- 
tection of approaching aircraft, Navy patrol 
planes, light and heavy bombing and pursutt 
planes, submarine nets, and mines to protect 
our harbors and waterways, and that every 
Possible safeguard is being taken for the 
security and adequate protection of our 
communities. 

Fortunately, we have more of the imple- 
ments of war than at any time in our na- 
tional history, despite the large quantity 
which we have shipped to our allies who 
have—which is now conclusively proven to be 
the fact—been holding the enemy in check 
while we have been given time to prepare our 
own defense. This is no time to engage in 
blame placing, and we cannot undo the mis- 
takes of those who honestly thought we were 
invulnerable to attack, who did not realize 
that, with the almost unlimited scope of 
aerial warfare, oceans are no longer impassa- 
ble barriers and who considered our national 
defense preparations under the leadership of 
our far-seeing President as warmongering. 

However, it is gratifying to me that during 
my entire service in Congress I have vigor- 
ously supported and voted for every appro- 
priation measure to strengthen our Army, 
Navy, Marine, and Air Establishments. As 
long ago as October 1939, over 2 years ago, 
I favored constructing 50,000 airplanes, mech- 
anizing and motorizing our Army, a two- 
ocean navy, and coastal fortifications and 
antiaircraft defenses. On February 23, 1939, 
I was one of those Members of the House who 
voted to fortify Guam, which is now consid- 
ered the “test” vote of greatest significance 
to the Pacific, but the proposal was defeated 
because many were of the opinion that the 
Axis Powers would never dare to attack us. 
However, we now know better and we must 
strive all the harder to arm and equip our 
country until we possess the strongest and 
most powerful fighting war machine in the 
world, and, as I said a moment ago, to this 
supreme effort we all—each and every one of 
us—can, must, and will contribute our ut- 
most of energy, loyalty, and determination 
on the home front as well as the battle front. 
I am working in close cooperation with other 
members of the Pacific coast delegations in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate, 
having been selected to serve on the subcom- 
mittees on coast defense, of which Senators 
Homer T. Bone and Mon C. WALLGREN are 
also members, in urging that prompt and 
effective action be taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to relieve the Japanese menace in 
the States of Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, and also in providing greater defense 
for the west-coast area. We hav~ held sev- 
eral conferences with officials of the War De- 
partment, Navy Department, Justice Depart- 
ment, and the Air Corps, and we are keeping 
a close watch on the remedial steps taken and 
the progress being made. 

Interrelated with our national defense and 
war effort, Federal legislation in the interest 
of agriculture, price fixing to prevent war- 
time profiteering, meritorious veterans’ bene- 
fits, training for our youth, old-age pensions, 
protection of the hard-won rights of labor, 
are all receiving congressional attention. 

Going from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
with many press dispatches and columnists’ 
comments calling it a pension, I urge my 
constituents to study the text of Public Law 
411, which increases the scope of retirement 
provisions for clerks, teachers, postmasters, 
rural mail carriers, and the entire civil-serv- 
ice personnel, and has been broadened to 
include all officers and employees in the 
executive, judicial, and legislative branches 
of the Federal Government. 

This bill provides no pension, and under 
it no one will get anything for nothing. This 
is true notwithstanding the fact that Fed- 
eral judges are receiving pensions equivalent 
to their whole salary, and retired Army and 
Navy officers are paid three-fourths of their 
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salaries as pensions, to which they have con- 
tributed nothing during their period of 
service. 

Public Law 411 is a retirement act, the 
money being derived through payments made 
over the entire period of service, and operates 
on the same principle as private insurance 
companies offering endowment insurance. 
The participant pays so much per month for 
a designated period of years, and at the expi- 
ration of that time the amount which has 
been paid in is returned to him by install- 
ments. His age, period of service, and the 
amount paid governs what he receives. Be 
that as it may, I do not intend to avail my- 
self of the provisions of the law, and I doubt 
very much if many Congressmen will, for 
one can obtain more for his money and bet- 
ter protect his family by taking out endow- 
ment insurance with private companies. 

We can all take justifiable pride in the 
fact that recently our fair State of Washing- 
ton has received muc’ favorable mention 
here in the Capital owing to the fact that a 
compilation has been released as of Decem- 
ber 20, 1941, showing that our State ranks 
fourth out of the 48 States in the Union in 
the percentage, based upon population, of 
voluntary enlistments. 

Rapid progress is being made in expand- 
ing the Bonneville project by constructing 
additional transmission lines and substations 
throughout southwest Washington Our 
vast aluminum plants in Vancouver and 
Longview served by Bonneville, are among 
the most vital national defense industries in 
the entire Pacific Northwest. Our lumber, 
pulp (manufacturing nitrate for explosives), 
plywood (for airplanes) industries on Grays 
and Willapa Harbors, in Thurston, Mason, 
Cowlitz, and Clark Counties, and in all parts 
of our district, are filling essential national 
defense orders. Shipbuilding is also material- 
izing. Airports for Chehalis, Moon Island 
(Hoquiam), Olympia, Willapa Harbor, To- 
ledo, are moving forward. There is no dis- 
trict in the United States, according to size 
and facilities, whose citizens are making a 
greater contribution toward winning the war 
than the people and communities of south- 
west Washington. and this will be even more 
true in coming months. 

In the midst of the Civil War Abraham 
Lincoln, whose memory we tenderly cherish 
tonight, in his message to Congress Decem- 
ber 1, 1862, uttered these immortal words: 
“We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, 
best hope of earth.” These words applied 
with peculiar significance to those who were 
living in that grave crisis in American his- 
tory. Lincoln’s words are even more truly 
descriptive of the awful responsibility which 
rests upon us in this, the gravest crisis in 
the history of America and the world. We 
are firmly resolved, in heart, mind, and soul 
that, under God, “We shall nobly save * * * 
the last, best hope of earth.” 

Thank you, and good night. 





National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include therein an address delivered by 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
York, Representative Martin J. KEn- 


NEDY, at the communion breakfast of the 
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undergraduate body of Catholic Univer- 
sity, held in Washington on Sunday, 
February 22. 

Falling, as the occasion did, on the 
birthday of the first President of our 
country, it afforded the gentleman from 
New York [Martin J. Kennepy] an op- 
portunity to express the subject which 
at the moment is uppermost in every- 
one’s mind and which is so very vital. 

The topic of his address was National 
Unity, and the address is as follows: 


Gentlemen of the undergraduate body of 
the Catholic University, this morning, at the 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception in the 
Nation’s Capital, we heard a most impressive 
sermon. The voice was the voice of Father 
O'Leary but the words were the words of God. 

Tomorrow night, a voice will be heard over 
the radio from the White House, just a few 
miles from the grounds of this university. 
The words of our beloved President will be 
broadcast to every civilized nation in this 
war-torn world. The voice will be the voice 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt directed to those 
who love religion, liberty, and democracy, but 
the message will contain the hope, beating 
in the heart of every God-fearing person in 
our land, for a just and lasting peace, a peace 
that contemplates the four freedoms: 

Freedom of speech and expression. 

Freedom of worship. 

Freedom from want. 

Freedom from fear. 

The President may, and I trust he will, 
emphasize the absolute necessity for national 
unity Unless we do have complete unity at 
once, the desire of our people to preserve these 
four freedoms may remain nothing more than 
a pious hope. 

As we celebrate the birthday of George 
Washington, the Father of our Country, let 
us again examine his words and experiences 
in those early days of our Republic. Like 
our church, which has withstood attacks for 
more than 19 centuries, today, after a cen- 
tury and a half, the official acts of George 
Washington, as general and President, still 
stand as a beacon against the easiest way, 
and as a virtual rock of spiritual strength. 

My idea of national unity would be to draw 
an example from the life of Washington and 
from the history of the Catholic Church. It 
is said of Washington that he did not have 
the analytic mind of Hamilton nor the philo- 
sophic grasp of Jefferson, but his training for 
the duties of a statesman had been superior 
to theirs. He came of a people trained to 
act and to command. From an early age he 
had to rely upon himself, and so he attained 
that self-discipline which is indispensable to 
a political leader Circumstances determined 
that he should fearn the lessons of life from 
men rather than from books; thus he stood in 
no danger of becoming a doctrinaire. 

His early experiences as a surveyor, a back- 
woodsman, and a soldier gave him a true sym- 
pathy with democracy and hence enabled 
him to understand the only rational] principle 
on which a stable government could be 
founded in America. His good birth and 
training and his position as a planter aristo- 
crat put him in touch with that English past 
from which it would have been impossible 
for the new Nation to break entirely. Add to 
all this the fact that his nature was essen- 
tially straightforward and manly and that he 
had not a conspicuous weakness, that his 
mind was clear and flexible, and, if not quick, 
certainly not slow, and we surely have as 
well-equipped a statesman as the world’s his- 
tory can furnish us as a model in our field 
of government. 

The Roman Catholic Church, which em- 
braces within her membership representa- 
tives of every race and nation, and preaches 
to all nations the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God, is 
the one institution in all the world that is a 





perfect example of unity. All men, regardless 
of race, color, or social position, are united 
under her banner for the honor and glory 
of God. 

Our national unity will be assured only if 
we join the temporal ideals with the spiritual 
ideals. 

I am happy to say that up to this time, in 
our national life, we have rested heavily upon 
spiritual values to bring to the people of 
America a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of our Government. The American’s 
Creed, printed for the first time in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of April 13, 1918, was sub- 
mitted by William Tyler Page, in a contest 
for the writing of a national creed, and was 
selected by the committee. The committee 
had asked for a creed which should be the 
briefest possible summary of our American 
politica: faith, and yet be founded upon the 
fundamental principles most distinctive in 
our American history and tradition. 

Mr. Page, the author of the creed, was Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, and at pres- 
ent is connected with the House. He told me 
that he obtained his inspiration for The 
American’s Creed from the Apostle’s Creed. A 
comparison of the two creeds shows a strik- 
ing similarity of arrangement and confession 
of belief. The story of how Mr. Page had 
struggled and searched for an idea and then, 
while reciting the Apostle’s Creed, suddenly 
found the answer to his quest, is worthy of 
permanent record. His work was awarded 
the contest prize in 1918. Since then millions 
of copies have been printed in the United 
States and countless others have been printed 
in foreign languages. It is a creed of only 100 
words, but every word a gem. 

We shal] win this war. It will be won only 
by the sweat, blood, and united sacrifices of 
every man, woman, and child in our country. 
The faculty of this university is cooperating 
in every way with our Government, and we 
in Congress are grateful. I know that you, 
the student body, will not do less. 

The security and future of our beloved 
land rests in the hands of the teachers and 
students in our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. The training necessary to develop 
competent leaders for he future must in- 
clude a course in religion. The Catholic 
University includes this essential subject in 
its curriculum, and while America has such 
a university we are assured of men who will 
be trained to be loyal to their God and their 
country 

The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, Democrats and Republicans, by our 
votes on the declarations of war, appropria- 
tion bills, and other war emergency legis- 
lation have proven that we are united behind 
the Commander in Chief, President Roose- 
velt. We support our armed forces in the 
prosecution of the war. 

On this, his birthday, let us give to George 
Washington a most reverent salute, and to 
his successor of today, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
let us give our pledge of national unity in 
the words of Stephen Decatur- 

“Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations, may she always be in the 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” 





Demand for Correction and Reply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I insert herewith 








copy of letter received from the Chair- 
man of the National War Labor Board 
and copy of my reply thereto: 
Natronat War Lasor Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., February 21, 1942. 
Hon. Ciare E. HorrMan, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HorrMaNn: Because I 
know that you wish to be correctly informed 
as to the activities of the Board, I beg to call 
to your attention the following facts: 

In the CONGRESSIONAL REecorp on February 
19, 1942, on page 1496, you are quoted as hav- 
ing said about the Doyle Machine Co. “that 
War (Labor) Board, in substance, is telling 
these company Officials that they will agree to 
the closed shop or take the consequences.” 

The fact is that in the Doyle Machine Co. 
case the union made no demand for a closed 
shop; that the matter of union security in 
any form was dropped after the first few 
hours of discussion; and that yesterday eve- 
ning the parties reached an agreement on all 
points in controversy without the War Labor 
Board taking any formal action in the matter. 

In another portion of your remarks as 
reported in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, there 
is a wholly erroneous statement about the 
Mediation Board handling of the Allis- 
Chalmers case. You are quoted as saying: 

“The Allis-Chalmers people were called 
down here and kept here, I think it was, for 
almost 8 weeks while this administration's 
Board tried to drive it into a closed shop at 
the demand of Christoffer, who is a Commu- 
nist and whose wife is a Communist and has 
a card, and who held a Government job in 
the Department of Agriculture at $1,450 a 
year.” 

The fact of this matter is that the Allis- 
Chalmers people were called down here for 
a hearing which began on Saturday morning 
and resulted in a settlement of a long- 
standing controversy by an agreement which 
was signed Sunday afternoon. The whole 
proceedings took place within a period of 48 
hours. Furthermore, there was no demand 
for a closed shop in the Allis-Chalmers case 
by Christoffer or anyone else. The closed 
shop was not involved in that discussion in 
any form. I would be glad to have you 
arrange to have this letter incorporated in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, , 
WILLIAM H. Davis, 
Chairman, National War Labor Board. 


P.S.—I am asking my secretary to have for- 
warded to you a report which has been pre- 
pared on the activities of the National 
Defense Mediation Board. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HovusE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1942. 
Hon. Witu1am H. Davis, 
Chairman, Nationai War Labor Board, 
Social Security Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Davis: Many thanks for your 
favor of the 2ist calling my attention to the 
remarks I made on February 19, reported at 
page 1496 of the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorpD. The 
statements I made still stand. 

Your own inconsistency and lack of accu- 
racy is shown by the first three lines in para- 
graph 3. You write: 

“The fact is that in the Doyle Machine Co. 
case the union made no demand for a closed 
shop”— 

That is a plain statement. It should be a 
statement of a fact. The words immediately 
following are these: 

“that the matter of union security in any 
form was dropped after the first few hours 
of discussion.” 

How could the issue of a closed shop or 
union security be dropped if such a demand 
had never been made? Now don’t quibble. 
We all know that in principle there is no dif- 
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ference whatever between a closed shop and 
union security. However phrased, a closed 
shop is the objective. 

With reference to the Allis-Chalmers mat- 
ter, the statement as made by me still stands. 
As it happens, I have some personal knowl- 
edge of that situation, and while your state- 
ment that the Allis-Chalmers people “were 
called down here for a hearing which began 
on Saturday morning and resulted in a set- 
tlement of a long-standing controversy by an 
agreement which was signed Sunday after- 
noon,” may be correct, it is but a half truth. 
It is also a fact that the Allis-Chalmers 
people had been called down here before that; 
that they were here before; and that there 
Was a controversy over the closed-shop de- 
mand. 

You certainly must think the people are 
gullible if you believe that it is not matter 
of common knowledge that the demand in 
the Allis-Chalmers controversy was for a 


‘closed shop. Your letter shows a regrettable 


ignorance of the transactions about*which 
you write, or a lack of accuracy which is ap- 
palling in one in your position. You had 
better assign one of your bright young men 
to a reading of the press reports. You will 
discover that the controversy grew out of 
the fact that the Committee of Industrial 
Organizations objected to the activities of 
two American Federation of Labor men. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many manu- 
facturers have been intimidated by Federal 
agencies, if we can get a congressional in- 
vestigation which will give me the power to 
subpena and examine witnesses I can prove 
very quickly the truth of the statements put 
into the Recorp and to which you object. 

As Chairman of the National War Labor 
Board you are undoubtedly clothed with a 
great deal of authority, but that does not 
alter the facts in any case. 

I note, too, that you said nothing about 
the charge that your Board is lending aid to 
the labor politicians who are making the 
drive for a closed shop and depriving Amer- 
ican citizens of the opportunity to work in 
national defense industries. What about it? 
Do you think men who wish to exercise their 
right to work in plants engaged in war pro- 
duction should be required to join a union 
and buy a license to work as a condition 
precedent to going to work? How about that, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Sincerely yours, 
CiarE E. HOFFMAN. 


PV 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the House of Representatives 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, re- 
porting favorably the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project, recommends it as 
“an important and necessary national de- 
fense project.” 

The cost to the United States of com- 
pleting this seaway and power project is 
$285,056,515. This includes the new locks 
and approach channels at Sault Ste. 
Marie, improvement of the connecting 
channels, and the navigation and power 
improvements in the St. Lawrence River. 

In return for an expenditure of $285,- 
056,515 we obtain, among other ad- 
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vantages 2,200,000 horsepower of elec- 
tricity. This will be by far the largest 
and cheapest source of electricity in 
America. If this opportunity were in 
the hands of any of the nations that we 
are now struggling against, would such 
nation refrain from utilizing and de- 
veloping so unique an advantage? The 
time required to build this project is 4 
years, and under emergency pressure it 
can be completed in less time. If we 
had this seaway and electric power de- 
velopment completed at the present time, 
it is obvious that it would be a tremen- 
dous advantage to us. Who is there that 
can give us any guaranty but that we 
will have an equal need for its uses 3 or 
4 years from now? 

Only 10,000 men will be needed on the 
site to do the work, and they will be 
mainly semiskilled or unskilled workers. 
The materials required in large quanti- 
ties, such as cement, are abundantly 
plentiful. The use of steel and such ma- 
terials as involve priorities are required 
in such small amounts as not to have 
any measurable effect upon the national 
supply. 

On the contrary, those who propose 
that instead of developing the St. Law- 
rence project we develop electric power 
from steam turbines run into the obstacle 
that the manufacturing of steam-turbine 
equipment requires the use of tremendous 
quantities of materials of high priority 
and manufacturing facilities which are 
at present taxed beyond capacity. 

No wonder the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee urge this project as important 
and necessary for national defense, when 
we consider that for an expenditure of 
$285,056,515 and in from 3 to 4 years’ 
time we can acquire this bountiful source 
of cheap electric pewer; shipbuilding fa- 
cilities in the Great Lakes, where both 
merchant and combat ships can be built 
and go down to the ocean under their 
own power; a protected inland route 
from the heart of our country for a 
great distance toward ports on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Furthermore, while 
most of our expenditures for national de- 
fense will have served their purposes when 
final victory is attained, the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project will continue 
to enrich the Nation with its unending 
uses throughout the future. 





George Washington’s Letter to the 
Hebrew Congregation in Newport, 
R. IL. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include copy of a letter sent by 
George Washington to the Hebrew Con- 
gregation in Newport, R. I. The senti- 
ments it expresses have been the life- 
blood of our national heritage. Today, 
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as we fight to preserve this heritage, this 
“Government of the United States which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecu- 
tion no assistance,” the words of Wash- 
ington ring with the times. 

The original of this document has been 
handed down as a family heirloom and 
is now in the possession of the family of 
Gordon B. Hirsch, a member of the 
Grand Street Boys’ Association of New 
York City, of which the Honorable Jonah 
J. Goldstein is president, and of which 
association I am also a member. 


To the Hebrew Congregation in Newport, 
R. I. 

GENTLEMEN: While I receive, with much 
satisfaction, your address replete with expres- 
sions of affection and esteem, I rejoice in the 
opportunity of assuring you that I shail al- 
ways retain a grateful remembrance of the 
cordial welcome I experienced in my visit to 
Newport from all classes of citizens. 

The reflection on the days of difficulty and 
danger which are past is rendered the more 
sweet from a consciousness that they are 
succeeded by days of uncommon prosperity 
and security. If we have wisdom to make the 
best use of the advantages with which we 
are now favored, we cannot fail, under the 
just administration of a good government, to 
become a great and a happy people. 

The citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica have a right to applaud themselves for 
having given to mankind examples of an 
enlarged and liberal policy—a policy worthy 
of imitation. All possess alike liberty of con- 
science and immunities of citizenship. It is 
now no more that toleration is spoken of as 
if it was by the indulgence of one class of 
people that another enjoyed the exercise of 
their inherent natural rights. For happily 
the Government of the United States, which 
gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution 
no assistance, requires only that they who 
live under its protectidn should demean 
themselves as good citizens, in giving it on 
all occasions their effectual support. 

It would be inconsistent with the frank- 
ness of my character not to avow that I am 
pleased with your favorable opinion of my 
administration and fervent wishes for my 
felicity. May the children of the stock of 
Abraham, who dwell in this land, continue 
to merit and enjoy the good will of the other 
inhabitants, while everyone shall sit in safety 
under his own vine and fig tree, and there 
shall be none to make him afraid. May the 
Father of all mercies scatter light and not 
darkness in our paths, and make us all in 
our several vocations useful here, and in His 
own due time and way everlastingly happy. 

G. WASHINGTON 


Public Funds Must Be Conserved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES- 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
measure that should have been discussed 
at length when it was first presented to 
the House and today it is unfortunate 
that the membership of the House does 
not have the privilege of speaking on it. 

We in Congress are the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. We are here 


through our own choice. We prefer the 
positions we occupy to any other. The 
people have honored us, and our services 
should be such as to reflect honor upon 
the people whom we represent. The 
salary is and should be comparable to 
that paid others in government service 
with equal responsibility. 

We are at war—the toughest war of 
all time—a war of such scope and such 
proportions that no man can comprehend 
fully its final implications, a world war 
to which our War between the States 
and World War I were mere prelimi- 
nary skirmishes, paving the way for this 
limitless conflict, a war that will take 
the whole time and effort of every citizen 
to win. 

It is the duty of Congress, under our 
Constitution to provide an Army and a 
Navy—and armies and navies that are 
not effective are worthless—and it will 
take the entire wealth of the country to 
build them in the right way. 

With these conditions confronting us, 
to raise our own pay or to provide our- 
selves with a pension is a mistake of the 
first order and one tha’ will cause the 
people to lose confidence in us. 

I believe in democracy. I believe in 
democracy because it has worked and 
worked better than any other form of 
government. I believe in democracy be- 
cause in times like these we the represen- 
tatives of the people, if we are brave and 
intelligent and honest, can demand and 
secure from those in the field the highest 
possible types of service, without which 
our Nation cannot survive. We should 
earnestly strive therefore to perform our 
duties so that the public will respect and 
honor us. If we fail, democracy has 
failed. 

I did not vote for the pension bill. I 
voted against a similar measure on July 
14, 1939. A petition has been circulated 
among Members of the House calling for 
the repeal of that part of the act relating 
to pensions for elective officers and I 
signed the petition. When the measure 
is voted on today I expect to vote for its 
repeal. 

This is no time for useless and unneces- 
sary expenditures of public funds. 


Washington Day Dinner Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Hon. J. A. Pritchett, a Member of the 
House of Representatives of North Caro- 
lina, which was delivered before a great 
gathering of North Carolinians on Satur- 
day night, February 21, at Edenton, N.C. 

Judge Pritchett’s address was received 


| with much enthusiasm and praise. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, and 
fellow Democrats of North Carolina, I am 
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happy to be accorded this privilege to address 
such a group of distinguished Democrats of 
North Carolina. 

If there is any word that I might suggest 
this evening as the theme of what I shall 
say to you in this Washington Day celebra- 
tion, it is the word “complacency.” 

America is today at the crossroads, facing 
even more momentous questions than it 
faced when the Father of our Country 
launched out upon his military career from 
the quiet hills of Mount Vernon to cham- 
pion the cause of liberty and freedom for 
this country, and then, as first President of 
the United States of Amrrica, to set the mark 
for a free and liberty-loving people. Truly 
the destiny of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children is at stake. There is no 
future for them, except in a world where 
there is liberty and freedom—where men are 
free to assemble anc express their opinions 
freely, and freely assemble to worship at the 
altars of their own choosing. 

It is well at this time for this great party 
of ours to hold these dinners celebrating the 
memory of that great leader in the establish- 
ment of freedom, liberty, and democracy in 
this New World. 

When England and her colonies quarreled, 
he took an early and decided part in arous- 
ing the people fom their complacency, in 
asserting and iefending colonial rights, and 
in demanding and protecting those liberties 
claimed as a heritage from the early settlers 
of this country 

Modesty marked every line of his face— 
every account rendered by him of his activi- 
ties as a soldier and as a statesman 

The lines of Dryden describe him thus: 


“Mark his majestic fabric! He’s a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hand divine; 
His soul’s the Deity that lodges there; 

Nor is the pile unworthy of God.” 


And Wiley has poetically described his de- 
votion and zeal in these lines: 


“Mind, heart, and soul devotion rare, 
He freely gave beyond compare.” 


We in America must get down to bedrock. 
We cannot sit still and say, “Well, it may be 
a long war, but we will eventually win.” 
That was the spirit of France as she rested 
contentedly behind her powerful Maginot 
line with her 4,000,000 trained soldiers, 
thinking she could stop the onslaught of 
a mighty machine made by dictators; that 
was somewhat the spirit of England as she 
relied upon her wealth, her manpower, and 
the English Channel; that has been the feel- 
ing predominant in America, surrounded by 
thousands of miles of oceans. We are now 
beginning to realize the fact that neither 
fortifications or oceans will stop or deter 
dictators in their lust for power or for terri- 
tory, but they must be met by comparable 
weapons of war if they are to be stopped. 

There were times during the American 
Revolution when it looked like the cause 
would be lost, and only the determination 
of George Washington and his brave and 
barefoot men at Valley Forge prevented it. 
The War of 1812 had for us its dark mo- 
ments. And there were times when Abraham 
Lincoln fell to his knees in prayer to God, 
searching anxiously for assurance that the 
Union would be saved. 

If the people of America are complacent 
today it is not the result of unwillingness 
on their part to sacrifice to win this war, 
but it is due to the fact we have failed to 
awake to the gravity of the situation of the 
moment. 

Reading from the reports of Washington 
to Congress when he was Commander in Chief 
of the Continental Army, we find them filled 
with complaint at the complacency and 
apathy of the people, and even of Congress. 
No complacency rested in his soul. He 
was able to withstand a Valley Forge, and 
by his fortitude, courage, convictions, and 








tenacity kept together a suffering and 
starved army, and led them on to victory 
that freedom might prevail in this land of 
ours. 

His own self-mastery was a living lesson to 
democracy. In most of his activities, both as 
a soldier and as President, he was forced to 
walk upon untrodden ground, with no maps 
or precedents to guide him; but his personal 
firmness, his patience, and his judicious han- 
dling of men enabled him to set the pace for 
America to build upon and blazed trails in 
this democracy of ours that have now become 
great highways in our way of life. 

In this day, when dictators, in their lust for 
power, in their greed and avarice, are making 
the greatest battle of all time against the 
democracies of the earth, spreading destruc- 
tion and death that history will record as the 
greatest blow freedom and liberty have ever 
had, may the people of this great land of ours 
arise out of their complacency, stir themselves 
from their apathy, and launch out with all of 
their energy and resources to meet this bloody 
onslaught with a vigorous determination to 
wrestle all vestige of power from the dictators 
of the earth. 

We have basked in the luxuries of life so 
long that we were growing soft. We did not 
think the dictators of the world would ever 
give the consent of their minds to attack us, 
because of our wealth, our resources, both in 
materials and manpower, our apparent ability 
to meet them in every test of physical and 
mechanical combat. We never dreamed of a 
Pearl Harbor disaster, and said all the while 
that it can’t happen to us. However, we have 
been rudely awakened from this supine con- 
tentment. 

This is no time for the discussion or wran- 
gling over partisan politics. They have been 
relegated to the background for the duration. 
However, the Democratic Party is at the 
throttle now, just as it was during the last 
World War, and the freedom-loving people 
of this earth are looking to us and our noble 
Commander in Chief for victory and their 
salvation. 

The world has shrunk a good deal in size 
in the past few years, and is much smaller, so 
to speak, than in the days of Washington. 
Our means of communications—radio, trans- 
ocean telephone, streamlined trains, and air- 
planes—have ail served to bring the entire 
world much closer together So close in fact 
that hardly anything of importance hap- 
pens in the world today that we do not 
learn of it in a few moments thereafter. In 
fact, since the present war began, many of 
us heard over the air an eyewitness de- 
scription of a great naval battle as, it was 
being fought off the coast of South America. 
It.was only a matter of a few hours on that 
Sunday afternoon of December 7, last, when 
death and destruction was hurled upon a 
complacent Pearl Harbor by a ruthless foe 
then engaged in discussing problems looking 
to a friendly settlement of all disputes, that 
we were getting accounts over our radios of 
what had happened. 

Just as the world has shrunk in size be- 
cause of these things I mention, so the obli- 
gations of democracies have grown. Time 
has been when the overrunning of Poland, 
the taking of Finland, or the slaughter of 
the Greeks would not have affected us of 
the Western Hemisphere so much as it does 
today We are awaking to the realization of 
these things and realize there are certain 
things in life that must be kept. 

I am reminded of the story of the young 
Negro girl in the mountain section of North 
Carolina who was about to be baptized. The 
preacher had gathered the several persons 
to be baptized at a small mountain stream 
near the home of this girl, and was per- 
forming the baptismal ceremonies. He was 
about ready to lead this girl, near the end 
of the line, into the water, and suddenly she 
began to say: “O Lord, I want to be kept, 
I want to be kept.” The preacher was non- 
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plussed, but inquiry from the mother of the 
girl quickly cleared the matter. It seemed 
that the family had a number of cats, and 
each time a litter of kittens were born, they 
would take all of the ca’s down to this moun- 
tain stream and drown all of the kittens 
except one, and they always called this the 
kept cat. So this little Negro girl was pray- 
ing to be kept, and we in America today are 
praying that we may be kept from this death 
and destruction that is now being waged by 
the enemies of democracy. 

We in America are a complacent people; 
we have a habit of forgetting quickly. Even 
the world-wide depression of a decade ago 
and its scars have almost erased themselves 
from our memory. We must remember that 
the spirit of democracy needs constant sup- 
port, lest in the changing world we forget 
and lose some of those fine things that we 
enjoy as subjects of this Government. 

One of our slogans in the last World War 
was to fight “that democracy might be made 
safe in the world.” President Wilson ex- 
pressed it in his message to Congress, April 2, 
1917, asking for a declaration of war, as fol- 
lows: “The world must be made safe for de- 
mocracy.” He had therefore expressed it more 
fully in an address to the United States Senate 
January 22, 1917, outlining a world federation 
to guarantee and enforce future peace. 
Nearly 1 year later, on January 8, 1918, before 
@ joint session of Congress, he enlarged upon 
this idea in giving his 14 points essential in 
considering peace. 

I refer to this because of the fact that the 
people of the world must fall in tune with 
the fundamental ideas enunciated by that 
great leader if we are to ever have peace 
throughout the world. We must arise not 
only from our lethargy and complacency and 
help win this mighty conflict that is raging, 
and save democracy, but we must cast aside 
our complacent attitude when victory comes, 
and wage a militant fight for democracy 
throughout the world if we would avoid 
such conflict in the future. It is an indi- 
vidual obligation, but not an independent 
one. Each of us as a citizen has a job to do. 
Our neighbor democracies, people everywhere 
who love liberty and freedom, are looking to 
us, calling us daily for help, and we must not 
fail them. Ours is a wonderful opportunity, 
and we must not fail to respond to the duty 
demanded of us when our country is calling 
for all-out aid on the part of every citizen 
in this mighty struggle. 

Recently, a story was told of a visitor going 
through one of the buildings at West Point 
in which there are many plaques adorning the 
walls of this particular building, naming and 
relating some of the deeds of our great soldiers 
and heroes in the past. The visitor read 
them with interest and pride. Suddenly, he 
came to one plaque that was nameless and 
had no deeds recorded thereon. He inquired 
from the guide concerning this. The guide 
was hesitant to answer. The visitor pressed 
his question, and finally the guide said to 
him: “That plaque was placed there repre- 
senting a citizen of this country who had 
great promise as a soldier. He could have 
gone far in the service to his country, but 
when his country needed him most, he failed 
to respond and fulfill his duty to his coun- 
try, and his country now does not honor him 
by inscribing his name upon this plaque. 
The name of that man was Benedict Arnold.” 

This great American patriot whose memory 
we honor tonight, whose— 


“Mount Vernon by Potomac’s brim 
Was made a resting place for him; 
And this long since became a shrine 
Where hearts of countrymen entwine.” 


won for this country its independence; as 
President, he established it in fact, not in 
theory. He might not have succeeded in all 
that he undertook or planned; sometimes his 
plans miscarried. He had reverses and dis- 
appointments, but he laid the foundation for 
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after ages to build upon, because he felt sure 
of his Nation’s destiny. 

It was this radiating fire of his inmost 
being, indefinable, intangible, that kindled 
the admiration of all who came in contact 
with him, and that has since pervaded the 
onfiowing streams of history with his mag- 
netic influence. We speak his name with 
pride today, calling him truly the Father of 
Our Country. 

The men of Carolina, the people of Caro- 
lina who love democracy and all it stands 
for, have never failed when duty called, so in 
this darkest hour, this day of Pearl Harbor, 
Dunkerque, Tobruk, Leningrad, Singapore, 
and those places throughout the world where 
men, women, and children are pouring out 
their life’s blood, and leaving a scorched earth 
for the sake of liberty, freedom, and justice, 
let us not wait for another Pearl Harbor 
or Dunkerque, but awaken from our com- 
placency and rally to the support of the 
grandest democracy in the world, the good 
old United States of America, and under the 
inspired leadership of our great, noble, and 
courageous democratic Commander in Chief, 
Pranklin Delano Roosevelt, march on to the 
rescue of those legions of people of the world 
and a speedy and safe victory. 





A Patriotic Gift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, since 
the cowardly and unbelievably deceitful 
attack on Pearl Harbor by the Japs on 
December 7, 1941, the people of the United 
States have been closely united in one 
thought—namely, the successful prosecu- 
tion of this war. Men and women 
throughout the land, and boys and girls 
in the schools of the Nation, are all 
equally patriotic and express zealously 
and patriotically their love of the flag 
and the Constitution and their perpetu- 
ation. 

I was particularly pleased this morning 
to receive a letter from the principal, 
Dwight H. Rich, of the Eastern High 
School, in the city of Lansing, Ingham 
County, Mich., which is in my district. 
This letter contained a check for $100, 
payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States, as an outright gift to the Govern- 
ment in its national defense program. 
The money was raised by the students of 
Eastern High School in a magazine cam- 
paign which they conducted. 

It is the desire of these young men and 
women that the $100 go toward the pur- 
chase of an airplane for the United States 
Army or Navy; preferably, so far as pos- 
sible, that this money be used toward the 
purchase of an airplane to keep aggres- 
sors away from our shores. 

It certainly signifies a fine patriotic 
spirit on the part of these boys and girls 
in donating this money to the Govern- 
ment. It is a fine sign of the fighting 
spirit and splendid morale manifested by 
the youth of this school. 

I want to take this occasion of con- 
gratulating their principal, Dwight H 
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Rich, himself a patriotic veteran of the 
last World War, and also the students of 
Eastern High School of Lansing, for their 
splendid contribution, and to assure them 
that it is the finest sign of a strong, vital 
republic when the youth of our land 
manifest such faith in their country. 


Hon. Charles H. Leavy 


EXTENSION ).F REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, some men 
are born great, others have greatness 
thrust upon them, while others attain 
greatness. I want to express my high 
opinion for one who was not only born 
great, but one who attained greatness by 
his own indomitable will to be great. 
With no idea of attaining greatness, with 
a spirit as humble as it has ever been my 
privilege to learn to know and to love and 
respect, my colleague and yours, Hon. 
CuoaRLEs H. Leavy, can lay claim to great- 
ness because of his willingness to serve 
his fellow man unselfishly and in a fine 
Spirit, so as to win the love and respect 
of every man in the Congress. 

Congressman LeAvy’s life story is like 
that from a story book. 

By his own efforts and sacrifice he has 
won the admiration of all who know him. 
To have been born in my own congres- 
sional district, just a few miles from my 
own home, is an honor that we proudly 
boast of today. I know some of his rela- 
tives back home. They are a fine people, 
and I am rather certain Mr. Leavy could 
not be anything other than a great soul. 

I rejoice at his promotion to the bench 
I regret to see him leave the halls of Con- 
gress, but wherever he goes I am sure 
he will carry with him the love and affec- 
tion of all of us who served here with 
him. May God bless and keep him. His 
district has lost a most valuable repre- 
sentative, but the courts have been hon- 
ored by his nomination to that high 
place. He will grace and perform his 
duties with distinction. I feel a distinct 
personal loss in his leaving this body. 


Open Up the Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been interested to read a series of edito- 
rials and articles and statements ap- 
pearing in the St. Albans Messenger re- 
lating to border control. 


Congressmen and the people living in 
the United States on the Canadian bor- 
der will, I am sure, be glad to get the 
information contained in the clippings 
X propose to include herewith, and it 
would seem that some concerted, cooper- 
ative, friendly action might be taken 
locking toward some proper solution of 
the problems discussed. 

OPEN UP THE BORDER 


Canada should immediately drop restric- 
tions on her citizens living in the border 
provinces and allow them to take their money 
across the border into the United States to 
make such purchases as they desire and find 
necessary for their daily life. 

After all, we are all in this fight together 
now. Furthermore, the United States puts 
no restrictions on the expenditures of its 
citizens in Canada. Why should there be two 
different standards? The partnership ought 
to work both ways. 

If you want to go on you can point to the 
billions on billions in lend-lease funds which 
are going to England to protect the Empire 
of which Canada is a part. 

We can understand the restrictions which 
were in effect before the United States entered 
the war. The Canadians wanted to conserve 
every United States dollar they had so they 
could purchase war material here. Today 
this is no longer necessary. We are leasing 
or giving them more than they could ever 
buy in a thousand light years. 

So for no purpose at all now the Canadian 
Government is crippling the entire trade of 
the northern part of the United States which 
lies just across from our sister democracy 
for over 3,000 miles. 

It would seem that the least Canada could 
do in return, in this partnership, would be 
to abolish the present punitive restrictions 
and let this be the first international border 
to fall with the dawn of a new era in inter- 
national relations 

If you all agree that this ought to be done 
let us band together to that effect. We have 
no use for the present popular practice of 
getting an idea off one’s chest, verbally or 
editorially, and then assuming that the job 
is done. It’s action, not words, that count. 

We don’t fight unless we feel we have right 
on our side and we don’t fight unless we in- 
tend to spend our last ounce of energy win- 
ning. 

But this matter of the border can only be 
won if everyone in the north country in 
Vermont and along the border in other States 
will get together and bring pressure on the 
Canadian Government and on Washington to 
help us. 

We hope the appropriate organization in 
St. Albans will take this up and start the 
ball rolling until we again see our Canadian 
brothers coming freely into our neighbor- 
hood. 

WILLIAM LOEB. 


RICHFORD WANTS ACTION 


(Eprtor’s NoTE.—Here are the replies re- 
ceived by Mrs. Leila M. Macia, Richford cor- 
respondent, to questions put to residents of 
her town on the matter of working to get 
Canada’s border restrictions lifted: ) 

Chester Marston, manager, Combs Market: 
“I think it’s a good idea to drop the barrier 
of trade restrictions between the United 
States and Canada, as it has affected me and 
my business to a large extent. I am for its 
removal.” 

Herbert B. Comings, The Sweet-Comings 
Co,: “I think some action should be taken 
immediately to revise the foreign-exchange 
situation between Canada and the United 
States and restrictions on trade that now 
exist. 

“I believe Senator AUSTIN has advocated the 
stabilization of all exchange with the United 
Nations. If this were done, I cannot help 
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but believe that the whole situation of border 
difficulties would be cleared up.” 

Don M. Janes, Jr., clothing store: “I think 
Mr. Loeb should be congratulated on his re- 
cent editorial in regard to the Canadian 
border restrictions, Canada and the United 
States are now in the same boat, so why 
should the border trade be restricted?” 

H. A. Gilman, Ben Franklin Stores: “I was 
very much interested in the statement re- 
garding the Canadian restrictions. Having 
two stores on the border we are hit very hard 
and will be glad to do anything to help in 
this movement.” 

Henry Rouse, commercial traveler and 
manager Shiek’s newsstand and ice cream 
parlor: “I travel along the Canadian border 
from Halifax to Vancouver, and the percent- 
age of the people that I have interviewed are 
in favor of having these trade restrictions 
removed.” 

C. H. Austin, first selectman: “I am in 
favor of the restrictions being removed for 
the duration.” 

A. M. Pond, member Farmers’ Feed Store: 
“Reciprocity—what we want.” 

Fred Sargent, manager Taylor’s Variety 
Store: “I am 100 percent for these restric- 
tions on trade between the States and Can- 
ada being removed. It would benefit all.” 

Edward I. Livingston, Richford clothing 
merchant for 40 years: “I understand you 
have a movement on hand to petition both 
the American and Canadian Governments to 
repeal an order so as to allow the citizens of 
Canada and the United St tes to freely 
carry on business with one another. The 
retail business in the last few years has had 
some hard tasks to keep going, and the re- 
pealing of this act will do more to help out 
than anything, for the people of Canada and 
the United States can come and go as in 
years before and interchange, If Canadian 
money could be put on a par with American 
money, it would remove the chains and allow 
Canada and the United States to carry on to- 
gether. What we border merchants want is 
to open up the channels of business between 
the two countries and make the Canadians 
and Americans living in border towns tree 
for social and business exchanges.” 

R. Shepard, Shepard Electric Store: “I am 
for the remova. of trade restrictions between 
United States and Canada. It would mean 
a lot to the people along the border.” 

Misses Lovelette, Town Shoppe: “We are 100 
percent for the trade restrictions being re- 
moved between United States and Canada. 
It means a lot to the people in business along 
the border.” 

Clyde Calder, Calder’s Plumbing and Heat- 
ing: “Although it does not affect us as much 
as it does other merchants perhaps, I would 
like to see the barrier of trade restrictions 
removed.” 

Asa J. Livingston, Powell & Comings Store: 
“T am in favor of the removal of the existing 
trade restrictions between United States and 
Canada.” 

Leon Gibson, jeweler: “One hundred per- 
cent in favor of removing this restriction of 
trade between the two countries.” 

J. E. Martel, Martel’s Market: “As it is now 
I feel it’s a 50-50 basis, but I would like to 
see it removed.” 

R. M. Read: “I believe the trade restrictions 
should be equalized.” 

C. C. Rogerson, owner New Star Grocery: “I 
believe that reciprocity should be enjoyed be- 
tween these two countries.” 

Bacon Palmer, owner Bacon’s Grocery: “I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of the trade re- 
striction between Canada and United States 
being removed.” 

R. A. Reynolds, owner Esso filling station: 
“I am 100 percent in favor of the removal of 
restrictions on trade between United States 
and Canada.” 

J. P. Dyer, Richford Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.: “I am 100 percent for the trade restric- 








tions being removed. It would benefit busi- 
ness in Richford.” 

Dr. F. J. Lawliss: “I believe the border re- 
striction on trade should be removed.” 

Charles Dussault, Dussault’s Cash Market: 
“I am in favor of the border restrictions on 
trade being removed.” 

Mrs. A. Roussin, proprietor, Blue Bird 
Lunch: “I am for this removal of trade re- 
strictions 100 percent.” 

Ezra LaFleur, Uncle Ezra’s store: “One 
hundred percent for it all along the border. 
It would help us.” 

H. F. Rustedt, principal, Richford High 
School: “So far as possible I wish the restric- 
tions could be removed.” 

LeRoy Smith, Smith store dry goods: “I am 
100 percent in favor of the restrictions being 
removed. It would be a benefit to all.” 

Leon Esty, Esty hardware store: “We are 
100 percent in favor of removing the present 
trade restriction between United States and 
Canada.” 

Arnold Larock, manager, First National 
store: “I am in favor of restrictions on trade 
between United States and Canada being re- 
moved 100 percent.” 

Nelson H. Howe, manager, auto shop: “I 
am 100 percent in favor of the removal of 
restrictions between United States and 
Canada.” 

Fred C. Wheeler, photographer: “One hun- 
dred percent for removal of trade restrictions 
between United States and Canada.” 

M. V. Taylor, druggist: “One hundred per- 
cent in favor of trade restrictions being re- 
moved between the States anc Canada ” 

Carl Lamory, I. G. A. store: “One hundred 
percent for its removal. It would be the best 
thing that could happen for us.” 

R. McElroy, new and second-hand furni- 
ture: “I would like to see this barrier of trade 
restrictions between Canada and the United 
States removed It would help my business as 
well as all other merchants along the border.” 

A. G. Corliss, wholesaler nd dealer in ice, 
coal, and coke: “I am 100 percent for remov- 
ing the exis’ ng trade restrictions. It meant 
a lot to us along the border when these re- 
strictions were made.” 

H. N. Ryea, merchant: “I am a Canadian, 
but I want to see these trade restrictions 
wiped out.” 


EXCITEMENT ALONG THE BORDER 


Since Publisher William Loeb of this news- 
Paper recently called for efforts to open the 
border between the United States and Canada 
much smoldering opinion has burst into 
flames through the north country section of 
Vermont 

The Newport Express reprinted the idea, 
the Enosburg Standard gave it editorial sup- 
port, and the Richford Gazette republished 
it. The Reverend A. Ritchie Low, that ener- 
getic and always progressive minister of John- 
son, took up the problem in his weekly spiel 
for the Burlington Suburban List. What he 
had to say was indeed pertinent: 

“William Loeb, in a signed editorial in the 
St. Albans Messenger, thinks the time has 
come for Canada to lift the restrictions on 
Canadians crossing the line. So do we. 
There were some grounds for restricting travel 
when Canada was at war and we were not; 
there. was exchange to conserve and other 
legitimate reasons. Now, however, that we 
are both in the thick of the fight, it would 
make for more neighborliness all round if 
the Dominion Government let the bars down 
so that there could be the same flow of traffic 
as in other years. 

“Vacationing in Nova Scotia last summer, 
we had several long talks with some news- 
papermen about this very issue, and they, too, 
felt even at that time that the lid had been 
clamped down too tight, that it was an unfair 
proposition. Americans could visit Canada 
but Canadians were denied access to the 
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United States. There was a bit of leeway, to 
be sure, but it was mighty little. 

“Influential newspapers like the Evening 
News of New Glasgow ran editorials and in- 
terviews on the subject and some of you may 
have read in the Vermont press what we had 
to say about it. The News was very defi- 
nitely in favor of a change, of allowing Ca- 
nadians the same freedom to visit us that we 
have to visit them. It ought to be a two- 
way and not a one-way proposition was the 
reasonable attitude taken by these Nova 
Scotia newspapermen. That is exactly the 
feeling we have in Vermont about it.” 

Add to these repercussions the work of 
that galloping cowboy of the ether waves, 
Jack Karns, of station WWSR. In his in- 
imitable lingo of the range, Cowboy Karns 
has been telling his listeners about the Loeb 
idea and urging them to fall in line. 

President James Willis, of the local cham- 
ber of commerce, has also come to the sup- 
port of the idea, backed by his board of 
directors. A preliminary survey of but one 

“town in Franklin County, Richford, found 
small merchants and other businessmen of 
the north country solidly in favor of fighting 
to have border restrictions eased. 

With this kind of support at but one small 
segment of the long border, it is reasonable 
to assume that a fight organized from coast 
to coast might produce results. Franklin 
County can’t do it alone. Nor could Ver- 
mont or the northeast border States. It must 
be an offensive stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific that will impress upon Con- 
gressmen the urgency of the need. 

The border must be opened. Through co- 
operative effort across the country, it can be 
done. 





Removal of Governor Tugwell, of Puerto 
Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Spealzer, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include today 
some more editorial articles which have 
been published among information and 
comment in hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the United States, backing 
the request of the people of Puerto Rico 
for the removal of Governor Tugwell. 
Others will follow: 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Times of January 
22, 1942] 


TUGWELL IN BAD AGAIN 


The people of Puerto Rico demand imme- 
diate removal of their American Governor, 
Rexford G. Tugwell, one-time professor or 
something or other at the University of 
Washington, and later vociferously conspicu- 
ous a8 a New Dealer Botivar PacAn, Puerto 
Rico’s Resident Commissioner at Washington, 
D. C., and, as such, direct representative of 
the people, declares that Governor Tugwell 
has created great unrest, fostered reckless 
legislation, and fomented corruption in the 
islard government. Commissioner PaGcAN 
sums up by saying that Rex is doing a good 
job for the Axis Powers. Puerto Rican dis- 
like of Tugwell should not surprise the ad- 
ministration, Congress, or the American peo- 
ple. In early stages of the New Deal he was 
tried in several jobs, eased along from one 
to another, and finally all the way out. Why 
he was later sent to Puerto Rico remains a 
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mystery. No one could be less adapted to 
executive office. In the days of his youth, 
Rex Tugwell wrote a “pome,” wherein he 
dedicated himself to the task of “making over 
America.” Delayed of so large an opportun- 
ity, that may be what he is trying to do on a 
small scale with Puerto Rico. Puerto Ricans 
don’t seem to like it. 


[From the Point Pleasant (W. Va.) Register 
of January 23, 1942] 


REX TUGWELL AGAIN 


Botivark PacAN. Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, is demanding the removal of 
Rexford Guy Tugwell as Governor of the 
island. Why? Anyone can take one guess 
and give the answer. “Disregarding and 
kicking in Puerto Rico all the principles 
that the United States forces and democratic 
peoples are fighting for throughout the 
world.” It seems that Rex Tugwell is still 
following the same old policies that he has 
followed through the (almost 10) years he 
has been a pet of our present administration. 


[From the Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily World 
of January 23, 1942] 


OPENING FOR TUGWELL 


Boutivak PacANn, Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico at Washington, deniunces 
Rexford G Tugwell as an “American Quis- 
ling,” who is bringing shame and di-repute 
upon the United States by disregarding all 
the principles for which this country stands. 
The Commissioner asks that Tugwell be re- 
moved before he does further damage and 
brings further disgrace to the name of the 
United States. This denunciation is no 
surprise to the people of this State and dis- 
trict who have known Tugwell, much to their 
sorrow, for many years. We were pleased 
when he was removed from the United States 
and appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, real- 
izing that the latter’s loss would be a sub- 
etential gain and public improvement for the 
good old Uni.ed St-tes of America. But it 
seems that Tugwell’s capacity for mehing 
trouble did n t end with his “deportation.” 
Since Puerto Rico does not like him any 
better than we do, why not shunt him still 
farther away. It is evident that there is a 
vacancy in the governorship of the island 
of Guam, the former incumbent mayor being 
a prisoner of the Japanese This would be 
an ideal job for Tugwell, if he could be 
safely transported to his new situation. His 
application for the position would be en- 
thusiastically endorsed by many citizens of 
this district and State. 


[From the Richmond (Ind.) Evening Pala- 
dium Item of January 23, 1942] 


AGAINST fUGWELL’S METHODS 


Rexford Guy Tugwell is back in the news, 
and the reports that contain his name are no 
more flattering to him than were those in the 
days when he was one of the principal New 
Deal “brain trusters.” The Tugwellian theo- 
ries which found their unwanted way into 
our National Government policies during the 
early years of the Roosevelt occupancy of the 
White House have aroused public resentment 
in Puerto Rico. There Tugwell is now serving 
as Governor, thanks to appointment by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Botivar PacANn, the islands 
Resident Commissioner, charges that Tugwell 
“is trying to make Puerto Ricans feel disgust 
and distrust toward American institutions.” 
He calls Tugwell “an American Quisling.” 
When Tugwell held the coveted post of ad- 
viser to President Roosevelt, Tugwell’s ideas 
smacked strongly of un-Americanisms. Many 
of the objectionable so-called social-reform 
measures he advocated had their roots in 
ideologies that are foreigr to American de- 
mocracy. President Roosevelt “wished Tug- 
well off” on Puerto Rico to succeed Admiral 
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Leahy, now representing this country at 
Vichy, France. In a comparatively few 
months Tugwell is “disregarding and kick- 
ing in Puerto Rico all the principles that the 
United States forces and democratic people 
are fighting for throughout the world.” 
Puerto Rico is a democracy in every sense 
of the word. Voters elect a senate and house 
of represenatives. Its public-school system 
is efficient and well organized. The people 
believe in tae principles for which free peo- 
ple everywhere are willing to fight to pre- 
serve. These are the folk whom the native 
Resident Commisisoner says Tugwell has 
threatened to control by declaring martial 
law “to quench the protest of the people 
against him for his outrages and abuses.” 


[From the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript Tele- 
gram of January 22, 1942] 


THE GREAT MISFIT 


Rexford G. Tugwell has ended his useful- 
ness as Governor General of Puerto Rico 
just as he has ended his usefulness in so 
many other Government and private industry 
jobs, and all for the same reason—a general 
incompatibility with his fellow men. It was 
broadly hinted that when President Roose- 
velt sent him to Puerto Rico he was acting 
on the same principle on which we elect s0 
many of our members of the legislature— 
to get them out of the city for at least part 
of the year. Anyway Tugwell has stirred 
the wrath of about nine-tenths of the people 
of Puerto Rico and the island’s Resident Com- 
missioner is calling for his removal at Wash- 
ington as “an American Quisling,” adding 
that in Puerto Rico he is “disregarding all the 
principles that the United States forces and 
democratic peoples are fighting for through- 
out the world.” Those and other hard words 
indicate that Dr. Tugwell is doing about as 
might have been expected. The next time 
the Big Boss tries to find a niche for him he 
might try Easter Island or Antarctica. 


[From the Goshen (Ind.) News Democrat of 
January 24, 1942] 
THE MARCH OF EVENTS 
(By W. A. Moxley) 

Puerto Ricans are calling upon President 
Roosevelt to recall Rexford G. Tugwell as 
Governor of that United States province. 
Feeling against Tugwell’s alleged high- 
handed methods has been expressed by Resi- 
dent Commissioner Botivar PacAN, who re- 
fers to the Governor as “an American Quis- 
ling.” Tugwell was one of the early New 
Deal luminaries who faded from the picture 
under a wave of public ridicule and criti- 
cism. Like a number of other well-adver- 
tised political misfits, Tugwell’s services were 
snapped up by private business on the theory 
that he still retained a political drag that 
would be beneficial in a business way. How 
this venture panned out there is not data 
immediately at hand. Some months ago 
President Roosevelt, apparently without pro- 
test from Tugwell’s molasses factory em- 
ployers, appointed his erstwhile confidant as 
Governor of Puerto Rico. How he fits into 
that job the Puerto Ricans are now telling 
us, 

[From the Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman 

Review of January 25, 1942] 
ROW OVER TUGWELL NOT SURPRISING 


Rexford G. Tugwell seems to be making 
himself persona non grata in Puerto Rico 
in his position of Governor, if the island's 
Resident Commissioner in Washington, Boti- 
VAR PaGAN, can be believed. Senor PaGAn calls 
Governor Tugwell “an American Quisling,” 
and charges that he is “disregarding and 
kicking in Puerto Rico all the principles that 
the United States forces and democratic 
peoples are fighting for throughout the 
world.” 


There may be personal animus in | 


this attack upon Tugwell; but, considering 
what the American Governor of Puerto Rico 
wrote and said when he was brain-trusting 
in the early days of the New Deal, the charges 
sound plausible. As an ardent advocate of 
the bloodless (if possible) revolution in 
America, Tugwell spoke quite brutally of the 
changes, political and economic, that would 
have to be made in America—changes so 
drastic that they would involve discarding 
of most of what we had cherished as the 
American way, and constitute a new begin- 
ning with government, meaning himself and 
fellows like. him, running the show. He 
seemed eager at the time to get about the 
job of throwing over and out the old and 
beginning the new order. It is possible that, 
having authority in an island post at a time 
when what happens there is obscured by all- 
absorbing world events, he may be trying out 
some of his uncompromising ideas. If the 
row he has kicked up makes it advisable to 
transfer him away from Puerto Rico, we 
trust he will not be returned to the United 
States, but sent to govern some distant island 
in the Pacific—say, Yap—if we can’t take it 
from the Jap. 


Small Business Enterprises and War 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Mr. Charles H. Kaletzki before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
during its hearing on Senate bill 2250, 
to mobilize the productive facilities of 
small business in the interest of suc- 
cessful prosecution of war, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Mr. Ka.eTzk1. Gentlemen, it has been very 
obvious in listening to the discussion this 
morning that the primary consideration in 
the minds of you gentlemen has to do with 
the problems of the organization of small 
business for the purposes of the immediate 
prosecution of the war. I should like to 
interject just this thought: 

As part of the work that we are doing we 
have an associate company that is now repre- 
senting some 16 or 17 concerns in the metal- 
accessories or the metal-tool-accessories busi- 
ness, and I should like to say to you that all 
of them are very happy as small business 
people; they are all working a hundred per- 
cent. Their only problem is one of possible 
difficulty in meeting the expansion require- 
ments, but they are getting all the business 
that they can handle, and they are quite con- 
tent. I am not here to discuss that phase of 
it. I should rather like to take you away 
from the consideration—— 

Senator HucHes. Let me interrupt you right 
there. They are getting all the materials 
they need, too? 

Mr. Ka.etzx1. Every concern with whom 
we are working i: on priorities, and they are 
getting their priorities through as rapidly as 
they can normally be procured. I bring that 
in merely so that you will understand that 
there are small industries that are progress- 
ing; it is not all ill in the world of that type 
of business. 
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I should rather like to take your thinking, 
if I may, away from that phase of the war 
job and perhaps direct it to another very 
important circumstance, and that is the 
maintenance of public morale during this 
period of change. The information that has 
gone out into the country from Washington 
has indicated that unless a plant can be con- 
verted to the immediate purposes of war 
they might just as well prepare to shut up 
shop. They have been told that materials 
for consumer goods cannot be procured. 
They have been told that merchandise to go 
through the mercantile channels of the Na- 
tion will be cut probably down to 40 percent 
of 1989 and 1940 averages. 

I should like to point out to you this cir- 
cumstance: The maintenance of the morale 
in this country depends very largely upon 
the newspapers of the Nation. There is no 
other way that we have of successfully reach- 
ing down into the small crossroad villages 
and towns, other than our newspapers. 1 
present for your consideration the fact that 
unless some consumer goods can be made 
available in this war economy the advertis- 
ing structure which makes possible the publi- 
cation of the newspapers of this country 
must break down, because we already have 
seen that national advertising has been cur- 
tailed tremendously as a result of the stop- 
page of the automobiles, the tires, the gaso- 
line and oil, and the many other things 
which have been stopped. We have seen na- 
tional advertising linage broken down tre- 
mendously through the stoppage in the pro- 
duction of refrigeration and other major 
household goods. 

I am not asking that we take from the 
war projects those things that are essential 
to the manufacture of tanks or munitions in 
any sense, but I am asking that the Govern- 
ment set in motion, and I believe that the 
Murray bill makes possible, through this sec- 
tion 9 of article 2, the immediate prosecution 
of any plan that will be helpful to the whole- 
salers and retailers and other businesses of 
the Nation by developing in the utmost de- 
gree the availability of alternate materials. 
Our National Resuurces Board has been work- 
ing for a considerable time trying to seek out 
new materials. 

Is it not possible, gentlemen, that from 
Washington can go forward word that be- 
fore the present stocks in our stores are 
completely depleted there will be new mer- 
chandise to sell, that there will be new mate- 
rials that can be of interest, new materials 
that can be advertised, and that because they 
can be advertised the newspapers of the 
Nation may be assured of that revenue which 
they require if publication is going to con- 
tinue? 

Senator Tarr. Of course, people are going 
to have to go on living, and you are still 
going to continue to spend as much on con- 
sumer goods as on war effort, say 50-50, 
rcughly. I suppose the effect on advertis- 
ing is due to the fact that, stuff becoming 
short, it is unnecessary to advertise to sell 
your goods; a merchant can sell his goods 
without advertising, probably, because if he 
can get them there will be a demand for 
everything there is. 

Mr. KaLETzK1 He can get the barest neces- 
sities, Senator. He will be able to get the 
barest necessities, but there will be no occa- 
sion for him to do the sort of thing that is 
done, for instance, in the Washington Star 
of last night. 

Senator Tarr. Now, I can see how the Gov- 
ernment should not discourage advertising, 
but how are you going to handle a fellow 
who feels he does not have to? 

Mr. KaLerzk1. The merchant wants to ad- 
vertise, Senator. It is not a question of 
whether he has to advertise; he wants to ad- 
vertise because the maintenance of his es- 
tablishment requires constant promotion in 
order to keep his stock clearing, in order to 
keep his overhead in proper ratio, his turn- 








over in proper ratio to his capital investment. 
He wants to do those things that will pro- 
mote his business. If he cannot get mer- 
chandise he will do nothing more than keep 
open, and a great many establishments will 
cease functioning entirely. 

Now, I have pointed out a situation in a 
newspaper in a city like Washington; and 
this newspaper, incidentally, I dare say, car- 
ries more lineage than almost any other 
newspaper in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. The problem is increasingly diffi- 
eult as you go into the smaller communities, 
because the larger stores will manage to find 
something to sell; but, unless materials are 
made available, unless a conscious effort is 
made to send merchandise into the channels 
of trade, the small-town merchant is defi- 
nitely out of luck, and as a result the small- 
town newspaper is out of luck. 

Senator Tarr. I do not quite see what you 
can do about sending it into the channels of 
trade. There they are, and there will be a 
tremendous demand for them; and if the 
fellow has got the customers, why, his cus- 
tomers are going to ask him to get that stuff. 

Mr. Katerzxi. I am asking that we en- 
courage the development of alternate mate- 
rials to take the place of those materials that 
have to be withdrawn. 

Senator Tarr. I think the Government is 
determined, as far as they can, to increase 
capacity to meet consumers’ needs and, 
where the materials are short, to substitute 
materials. 

Mr. Katerzxi1. That has not gone forth to 
the public, and the public, as represented by 
the merchant, is very much upset. 

Now, if I may indicate just one thing, in 
this advertisement that I have here before 
me there are hundreds of items; I dare 
say that 95 percent of all these items are 
produced in the typical small factory, many 
of them around New York and in other met- 
ropolitan centers. They are what we con- 
sider, most of them, soft goods. These people 
are very much concerned that they are not 
going to be permitted to continue operating 
because they make nothing for war, and they 
are not in a position to convert to war 
purposes, 

I am asking that this committee, through 
the functioning of the Murray bill, make it 
clear that Government is going to do those 
things that must be done to keep these 
people in business, because it is only 
through the providing of consu.ner goods 
which can keep our mercantile establish- 
ments functioning, that will permit of ad- 
vertising in the small-town newspapers, that 
will keep the newspapers going, for the main- 
tenance of the morale of the people. . 

Senator Hucues. What will keep the small 
plants in business, that manufacture the 
goods that are used by the consumers, if they 
cannot get the materials to make the goods? 

Mr. KALETzKI. Well, we are told that there 
are many materials that are not available. 

enator HucHEsS. Yes. 

Mr. KaLetzK1. Some few years ago we were 
introduced to a new phenomenon created by 
the chemists, in the form of rayon, and then 
nylon, and we had varicus forms of plastics. 
I am quite sure that the inventive genius of 
the United States has not been entirely 
drained, and that, given the proper stimulus 
in the necessity to maintain business, and 
given proper governmental encouragement, 
that we shall create new materials. 

I should like to cite just one thing in that 
connection. I mentioned plastics. Long be- 
fore we created the present type of plastics 
in this country we knew that in Europe they 
were making a form of plastic out of casein. 
There are millions of gallons of the essentials 
of casein going down the gutters in this 
country because we are not developing the 
machinery necessary for its production. It 
is exactly that thing that can be encouraged, 
and I believe that it is part of the war econ- 
omy to so encourage it. 


Senator Hucues. Well, they can make yarn. 

Mr. KaLeTzk1, They can make felt for hats. 
They can make yarn to go into clothing. 
They can make things for ornamentation. 
There are many little things. 

Senator Hucues. The wool people will kick 
about doing it. . 

Mr. Katerzxt. The wool people? But the 
wool people cannot produce enough wool to 
meet the Army requirements and civilian 
needs, too. 

Senator Tarr. New thing would be partic- 
ularly good for advertising, would they not? 

Mr. KALEeTzxI. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. I mean, you would have to 
sell them to the public, and so you would 
have more reason for advertising new things 
than for advertising old things. 

Mr. KALETzxKI. Yes; and new things are al- 
ways attractive to the public. The finest 
evidence of that is in nylon. 

Senator Murray. I understand in the jew- 
elry trade tin is the base of the metal used 
quite extensively in the cheap jewelry, and 
that substitutes can be used. The trade 
could continue manufacturing ornaments of 
some other kind. It could use the plastics. 
It should force a greate. use of silver. 

Mr Katerzxi. That is quite true. 

Senator HuGHEs. You see, I know some- 
thing about the plastic end of it, as much as 
an outsider is able to, because we have prob- 
ably as great chemists as there are in the 
country. 

Mr. Kauerzxr. In the State of Delaware. 

Senator Hucues. As great as there are in 
the country, engaged in developing that line 
as extensively as possible, and so there are a 
great many things that might be made, and 
I think that companies like that have a great 
many products that they have never rar -eted 
that might be put on the market as substi- 
tutes. 

Mr. KaLeTzk1 The Patent Office is probably 
filled with processes and formulae for pro- 
ducing materials which could be used but 
which up to this time have not ‘een market- 
able because of their cost, in the light of the 
availability of the tremendous quantities of 
other materials, has been out of line. 

Senator HucHes. There was not a demand 
for them. 

Mr. KaLeTzK1. No one would create the de- 
mand; the cost of creating it would be too 
great to make it marketable. 

Senator HuGHEs (presiding). All right, gen- 
tlemen; do you want to ask some questions 
of Mr. Kaletzki. 

Senator Rapciirre. Have you any specific 
suggestions you want to make in addition to 
what you have already brought out in the 
course of your remarks? 

Mr. Katetzkti. That with the passage of 
this Murray bill, either in its present form 
or as modified, the person who will sit with 
the War Production Board make it a part of 
his job to say to the small industry of this 
country, “We are doing all that can be done, 
we will do all that can be done, to keep you 
in business, even though you cannot possibly 
convert to the purposes of the war.” I believe 
that will eliminate a great deal of confusion 
in the minds of the people of the country. 





Another Great Victory in the Battle of 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to report to 
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the House that the people have won 
another great victory in the Battle of 
Kentucky. 

By a vote of 32 to 6 the Senate passed 
the T. V. A. Enabling Act, to permit 
the people of Kentucky to enjoy the ben- 
efits of T. V. A. power at T. V. A. rates— 
such as we now enjoy in the district 
which I have the honor to represent in 
Mississippi, and such as prevail through- 
out almost the entire State of Tennessee. 

Knowing what this means to the men 
and women who pay the electric bills, 
to the domestic consumers in the cities, 
in the towns, and on the farms, know- 
ing what it means to the commercial con- 
sumers as well as to the industrial con- 
sumers of electric energy, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that this is one of the great- 
est victories ever won by the people of 
Kentucky. 





Washington Birthday Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very able ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Barsour] at Newark, N. J., on 
Monday afternoon, February 23. 

There being ro objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Never before in the history of this Nation 
has there been a greater need by the Ameri- 
can people to evidence the same dogged deter- 
mination that George Washington and his 
brave men showed at Valley Forge during the 
American Revolution. 

Now that Singapore has fallen, the situa- 
tion in the Far East will get worse before it 
gets better. With the loss of other vital, im- 
portant islands which will directly sever the 
life line for basic materials so essential to the 
war-production efforts in this country, it will 
cast against the whole picture of the war a 
black shadow which must be obvious to the 
most unobservant citizen. It is hoped that 
the President, military and naval leaders, 
and other high Government officials, who are 
in charge of our war preparation, will stop 
trying to sugar-coat this fact to the Ameri- 
can pecple, that the struggle as a whole is 
going very badly for the Allied nations. 

We are beginning to pay at this time, and 
will continue to pay for at least the next 6 
months, for the lackadaisical attitude the 
people of the United States have shown the 
last 5 years against war preparation, while 
many buried their heads in the sand preach- 
ing the decadent gospel that our shores were 
unassailable by plane or battleship while the 
totalitarian powers have been preparing with 
mechanized war equipment for exactly cne 
purpose in mind, and that being the utter 
destruction of our democratic way of life. 

Constantly we hear officials at Washington 
berating the American people for being com- 
placent about this war. Whether the charge 
is true or not, it is having its effect. On all 
Sides one hears questions being asked. What 
do the officials in Washington expect us to do 
in addition to what is now being done? The 
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complaint seems to arise from a supposed 
indifference to events and a lethargic real- 
ization of the scale and probable duration of 
the national effort required to win this war. 
Instead of placing this blame entirely on the 
people, I think, personally, that it is due to 
the fact the leaders of our present war course 
have been very indecisive in taking the neces- 
sary action to bring about the continued 
unity of the people. 

The major purpose of the Government at 
this time should not be to soft-pedal the bad 
news. The people of this country, as well] as 
the British, are strong enough to face the 
truth. And their response to an appeal! for 
an all-out war effort will be greater when 
the true facts of our condition are laid before 
them, without any attempt to disguise the 
real significance of recent losses. 

We in America must get down to bedrock. 
We have but one objective now, and that is 
the winning of this war We must not be 
lulled to s'eep on the theory that it cannot 
be lost, and simply sit back and say “Well, it 
may be a long war, but eventually we will 
win.” It is that same type of spirit that was 
s0 noticeable in the utter disintegration of 
France. Her politicians and generals fiddled 
around while dictator nations were con- 
stantly preparing. France felt secure with 
her Maginot line and 4,000,000 trained sol- 
diers, but today we find her people in bond- 
age and slavery. Don’t think for.one minute 
that that can’t happen in America unless we 
awaken immediately to the grave dangers 
facing this Nation. 

If there is still apathy in this country, it 1s 
not the unwillingness on the part of the 
people to make sacrifices. It is due to the 
failure to realize the gravity of the situation 
at this moment. All of us must sacrifice, not 
tomorrow, not next month, but now. I am 
not making these statements for any dema- 
gogic political reason, because, after all, un- 
less America is successful in this her greatest 
struggle since her inception as a nation, un- 
less she crushes the brute force that is trying 
to crush her, none of these things will matter. 

I speak thusly to you Americans because it 
was your forefathers who, by the sweat of 
their brow and the spilling of their blood, 
brought this great land of ours into the front 
ranks as a nation. We cannot sit here today 
and allow over 150 years of effort to be de- 
stroyed because of lack of knowledge of the 
dangers that face us. You have been given 
a great heritage, and I am sure that in your 
great struggle to preserve our form of democ- 
racy and our very lives that you will not be 
found wanting. Realization of our precarious 
situation will help us to forget selfishness, 
partisanship, and profits. It will bring home 
the all-important fact that America—our 
America—is in grave danger. 


Japanese Evacuation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following telegram sent 
by me to the Attorney General of the 
United States: 

FEBRUARY 24, 1942. 
Mr. Francis E. BIpDDLe, 
Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congressman JOHN TOLAN has advised me 

that you have requested that his committee 


hold hearings on the west coast in reference 
to the Japanese evacuation problem and 
related matters. As the minority member 
of that committee, I advised him that I 
would attend such hearings provided the 
War and Navy Departments concurred in 
the request. Our chief investigator, Dr. 
Robert K. Lamb, has advised me that such 
is the case. I therefore expect to leave 
forthwith for said committee work. How- 
ever, I feel that the Members of Congress 
from the west coast States have already 
made a case for immediate and effective 
action in dealing with both the alien and 
citizen problems. While it is hoped that 
this committee may be able to contribute 
something on the situation, action by the 
Justice Department or the War and Navy 
Departments or any other departments, 
should not be delayed, restrain:d, or held 
in abeyance pending this investigation and 
report, because it might then be too late. 
Car. T. Curtis, 
Member of the House Committee 
on Defense Migration. 


One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Admission of the State of Kentucky 
Into the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
passed by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky: 


Whereas 151 years ago President George 
Washington approved an act of Congress au- 
thorizing the admission into the Union of 
the State of Kentucky, effective on the Ist 
of June 1792; and 

Whereas the sons and Yaughters of this 
Commonwealth thit was carved out of the 
wilderness ever have been an important and 
often a deciding factor in the struggles of 
the United States to maintain its independ- 
ence and rurture its democratic institutions; 
and 

Whereas there has been no more appropri- 
ate time in the entire history of the Nation 
for emphasizing to all America the pioneer 
sacrifices made and the signal courage exhib- 
ited by Kentuckians to help establish, pro- 
mote, and protect the independence and 
democracy of the United States; and 

Whereas this year, in which the United 
States is engaged on a world-wide scale in a 
war to preserve its cherished institutions 
against the arms of dictatorial powers seek- 
ing to destroy her independence, marks the 
sesquicentennial of Kentucky’s admission to 
statehood; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of Ken- 
tucky has appointed a commission to fit- 
tingly celebrate and commemorate the State’s 
one hundred and fiftieth birthday and me- 
morialize the valiant deeds of her heroes and 
heroines of pioneer days, which are an inspi- 
ration today to patriotic service and devo- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States thus far has given no formal recogni- 
tion of this momentous and colorful event 
in Kentucky’s glorious history: Therefore 
be it 
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Resolved by the Senate of the Common« 
wealth of Kentucky (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Congress of 
the United States be memorialized to pass an 
act directing that an issue of half-dollars, 
especially commemorative of the sesquicen- 
tennial of Kentucky statehood, be struck by 
the United States mint this year, and the 
President of the United States be respectfully 
urged to approve the said act. 


Conduct of the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHAN GURNEY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in one of the leading 
South Dakota newspapers, the Rapid 
~~ (S. Dak.) Journal of February 18, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, TALK TO YOURSELF 


Word from the East advises us that Singa- 
pore makes a great deal of difference in Wash- 
ington 

God in Heaven, we wish it would. There 
is agonizing need for a vast difference. 
Thousands, millions, of us are convinced that 
in Washington lies the principal cause of a 
major share of our helplessness at the present 
time. It was Washington that refused to 
heed the cry of the country many, many 
months ago for a supreme head to all Amer- 
ica’s war effort. It is Washington that still 
plays politics. It is Washington that is still 
joined to its idols. 

Also word from the East informs us that 
the grave situation resulting from Singapore 
will be impressed on the country very shortly. 

We wish we could be assured that it will 
be impressed upon Washington The coun- 
try has been well aware of it for a long time. 

The country is fed up on being advised 
from Washington that it must sacrifice this, 
that, and the other. A little leadership in 
Washington in sacrifice, Mr. President and 
most potent, grave, and reverend seigniors, 
will work mightily in the country in dis- 
pelling the lethargy of the people that we 
hear about. 

There is nothing the matter with the coun- 
try except its leadership in Congress and in 
the administration. The country does not 
need to be told how grave the situation is, 
but there are a lot of higher ups in Wash- 
ington that do not yet seem to know. 

Get this, you mouthy guys in Washington: 
Quit talking about the lack of unity in this 
country during 1941 as the cause of our 
catastrophic ‘too little and too late.” If we 
had had two-fisted leadership in Washington 
in 1941, leadership of courageous, patriotic 
determination, heedless of the political effect, 
the country would have been united then, 
and the war production we have so sorely 
needed, the lack of which is in large measure 
the cause of our present heart-breaking and 
life-destroying calamities, would now be in 
effective action, some of the fearful reverses 
we have suffered would not have occurred 
and others still more terrible which now 
threaten would perhaps even be impossible. 

Some of the most serious reasons for the 
hamstringing of American production last 








year are still operating in full force in Wash- 
ington. The country is united as never be- 
fore in all its history. The fatal flaw in the 
American machinery of this war is in Wash- 
ington—gross partisan politics and entan- 
gling red tape, and so many useless employees 
and boards and commissions that they stymie 
action. 

Fellow Americans, if we want to save our 
country, it is time for us to go into action. 
It is time for us to tell our leaders in Wash- 
ington that we need no further advice and 
no further smug and solemn calls to sacrifice. 
Let them first sacrifice partisan and personal 
politics and the maladministration of pet 
theories and rank favoritism. 

Let them first lay these things on the altar 
of their country and then talk to us. 

There will then be no question about the 
resolute, fervid, enthusiastic response of the 
country. 





Conversion of Small Business Enterprises 


to War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, February 24 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
which I made before the Banking and 
Currency Committee at its hearing on 
Senate bill 2250, to mobilize the produc- 
tion facilities of small business in the in- 
terest of successful prosecution of the 
war, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to appear before your 
committee I am appearing here in support 
of this bill, prepared by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Small Business, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. I have prepared a 
statement, and while I may skip some parts 
of it, I should like to have the complete 
statement carried in the record. 

The Committee on Small Business was 
originally established by the Senate for the 
Purpose of inquiring into the rapidly multi- 
plying unfair and unjust economic conditions 
which in peacetime were found to be depriv- 
ing small business of a fair opportunity to 
make a living. The accelerating pace of na- 
tional preparedness begun in 1939, and the 
advent of war a few months ago have gener- 
ated an immediate crisis for small business. 
The committee, therefore, have felt it neces- 
Sary to concentrate their attention on this 
urgent problem and postpone their inquiry 
into the deeper problems of peacetime handi- 
caps which beset small business. This crisis 
which the war effort has produced immedi- 
ately threatens the life of small business 
enterprise throughout the Nation. I think it 
is clear to everyone that, unless our present 
war effort is promptly redirected, thousands 
of small business enterprises face absolute ex- 
tinction. In fact, the whole future of our 
American system of free enterprise will be 
jecpardized. 

This bill, S. 2250, which we are here to 
consider, is the result of months of labor by 
the committee on this immediate problem. 
Its purpose is to protect small business from 
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threatened destruction by mobilizing the pro- 
ductive facilities of small business in the 
interests of successful prosecution of the war. 
Its effect will be the complete utilization of 
all the industrial forces of the country capable 
of war production and, to the fullest reason- 
able extent, the preservation in civilian pro- 
duction of industrial plants unfitted for such 
effort. Such a program would preserve small 
business enterprise incapable of being con- 
verted for the war effort. Thousands of small 
plants are at the present hour running out 
of raw materials and inventories which, under 
the existing priorities system, cannot be re- 
plenished 

If within the next 2 or 3 months this situa- 
tion is not relieved, either by affording many 
small business plants the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the war effort or by supplying them 
with relatively small amounts of raw mate- 
rials and inventories, small business will be 
destroyed in the United States. 

For 2 years now many small business con- 
cerns have been begging for war contracts. 
Many of these little fellows have incurred the 
expense of a trip to Washington and a long 
sojourn here while they tried in vain to show 
defense Officials that they had machinery 
which could be put to work at once to produce 
vital military supplies, or had equipment 
which, for the cost of a small loan, could be 
readily converted to the production of such 
supplies. Many other small businessmen have 
been living in a fog of uncertainty under the 
priorities system. 

The question arises: Are we producing all 
we can produce of raw materials above that 
which is necessary for war production, so that 
a small amount of such materials may be 
reasonably forthcoming to save their busi- 
ness lives? They don’t know. I don’t know. 
The Government itself doesn’t know. No- 
where ‘n this bewildering jungle of the war 
effort have I been able to discover with cer- 
tainty the facts. 

I have talked personally with many small 
businessmen in the last few months. You 
can’t begin to imagine the bitterness that 
has been generated in their hearts. They 
know that from 75 to 80 percent of all war 
contracts have been given to a handful of 
giant corporations. They know that very 
little has been done for small business. They 
know that they have been given the run- 
around in official Washington; they know 
that no one has given their plight the serious 
attention it merits. It is the judgment of 
our committee that nothing but the most 
prompt action on the part of the Govern- 
ment can save them. 

War, of course, Mr. Chairman, requires 
great economic sacrifices. If it were neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of this 
war that thousands of small business con- 
cerns should be forced out of existence, none 
of us would lift a finger to save them. It is 
our judgment, however, that the slaughter of 
small business in the next few months is not 
only an unnecessary sacrifice but will, if it 
is permitted, seriously cripple the economic 
strength of the Nation to win the war. A 
maximum military effort requires the Nation 
to utilize all of its productive facilities as 
quickly as possible on two fronts. Not only 
must our economic system produce military 
equipment in the greatest volume possible, 
but it must be made to yield an adequate 
amount of consumer goods. These two fronts 
are vitally dependent on one another. The 
military effort depends on the ability of our 
economic system to produce food, clothing, 
and numerous other necessities, not only for 
soldiers but for the vast industrial army that 
is turning out the guns and shells. Our 
soldiers will be well equipped and heartened 
for the battle only as they and civilian work- 
ers are sustained by the production of con- 
sumer goods. 

Thousands of small plants, Mr. Chairman, 
can be used to turn out military supplies. 
Other thousands can be used to defend in a 
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reasonable way our standard of living. The 
loss of this essential productive capacity in 
our country would be truly a tragedy. The 
process we seem to have been following has 
been one of expansion of the large basic in- 
dustries of the Nation and permitting the 
small concerns, which could not readily con- 
vert, to face bankruptcy and ruin. Thus we 
build a gigantic collectivistic system in the 
United States. 

I cannot refrain here from making an ob- 
servation about the totalitarian state. We 
all know about the evils of the totalitarian 
state in peacetimes. Those of us who love 
free government know that no government 
can exercise a minute control over the eco- 
nomic activities of businessmen without de- 
stroying political freedom. We know that the 
totalitarian state as an economic philosophy 
is the enemy of political liberty. We also 
know that such a system is less efficient in 
the production of wealth than a free-enter- 
prise business system which is really free. 
We have corporations today in America so 
vast in size and engaged in the production of 
sO many different kinds of products that we 
know they have already exceeded the limits’ 
of human beings to manage them efficiently. 

Mr. George H. Davis, a former president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, not 
long ago said: 

“There is not much doubt that the develop- 
ment of business organization has outrun the 
public understanding of it. It is like a giant 
locomotive that has become too heavy for the 
roadbed on which it runs.” 

Imagine the folly of a centralized bureauc- 
racy trying to manage efficiently all business 
in the United States. -Yet that will be our sit- 
uation if we allow small business to be de- 
stroyed. We know that under such a system 
bureaucracy would kill all incentive to be effi- 
cient, that workers would become listless and 
shiftless, and that such a system would be- 
come a very high-cost system in terms of real 
business efficiency. A free and fair competi- 
tive system in which the business unit is kept 
within bounds of efficient management, in 
which there is a constant spur to efficiency 
and prompt penalties for inefficiency, will pro- 
duce more wealth and build a higher standard 
of living. 

Many years ago Woodrow Wilson perceived 
the fallacy of totalitarian economic systems 
when he observed: 

“I know, and every man in his heart knows, 
that the only way to enrich America is to 
make it possible for any man who has the 
brains to get into the game. No system is re- 
newed from the top; it is renewed from the 
bottom. Limit opportunity, restrict the field 
of originative achievement, and you have cut 
out the heart and root of all prosperity.” 

Totalitarianism, by substituting for the 
brains of the many the brains of a few 
bureaucrats, “cuts out the heart and root of 
all prosperity.” 

But while we know the shortcomings of a 
totalitarian economic system in peace, we 
have not appreciated its strength in war. The 
supreme requisite of war is that a nation 
produce to the last ounce of its productive 
capacity. Cost is irrelevant. The idea is to 
put every piece of machinery, every worker, 
into the effort. 

In totalitarian Germany there is no unem- 
ployment. There are no little businesses 
looking for war contracts. There was little 
delay in bringing into action every produc- 
tive resource of that nation. Viewed from 
this angle, the totalitarian state is a fright- 
ening monster of efficiency in war. We can- 
not conquer that monster unless we begin to 
match its efficiency here. 

America is now engaged in a desperate 
world-wide war. We are fighting on seven 
seas. It is a struggle in which time is of 
supreme essence. The production of military 
supplies for the coming year will be 10 times 
more valuable than supplies produced 2 or 3 
years from now. Instead of utilizing our 
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whole productive capacity as quickly as pos- 
sible, we have inefficiently piled up business 
for future production. 

A handful of corporations have secured 
from 75 to 80 percent of all war contracts. 
Many of these contracts cannot be under- 
taken at once. Their fulfillment depends 
upon the construction of new plants. New 
plants take from 9 months to a year to build. 
The construction of many new plants will 
have to be postponed for a much longer pe- 
riod than this, because of shortages of mate- 
rials essential for their construction. Yet 
during the past 2 years, there have been 
thousands of plants of small business which 
have been capable of undertaking war con- 
tracts at once. There have been thousands 
more that could have converted their facili- 
ties within a few months to the production 
of war supplies, if credit had been forthcom- 
ing. Up to the present moment, practically 
nothing has been done to utilize this potent 
reservoir of unused productive capacity. 
How big is this reservoir? Competent wit- 
nesses estimated that at least 50 percent of 
the productive capacity of the Nation is still 
excluded from the war effort. 

In addition to thousands of small concerns 
which can undertake the production of war 
supplies, there are other thousands which can 
be used for the purpose of sustaining con- 
sumer production. These businesses are as 
vitally necessary to the defense effort as those 
engaged in war production. The higher we 
can keep the level of consumer production, 
the higher will be the morale of our people. 
These consumer production businesses re- 
quire, in many cases, only a small amount of 
raw materials or inventories to stay in busi- 
ness. 

To date there has been no effective effort 
to increase the production of raw materials 
over and above the amount actually neces- 
sary for war production. I feel sure that our 
domestic sources of many raw materials cap 
be greatly expanded. 

I noted in the press this morning an 
account of a report that is being made by 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, to 
the Public Lands Committee, which proposes 
an expansion in the development of our 
domestic supplies of vital minerals in the 
country. We must have such expansion 

This is particularly true of copper, zinc, 
manganese, chromite, tungsten, iron, lead, 
and other essential minerals and metals. The 
production of all these metals could be 
greatly expanded in my own State of Mon- 
tana. In Montana we have just recently 
started the development of a huge deposit 
of chrome which I understand is making very 
successful headway, and it is expected that 
it will result in a huge »roduction of chrome. 
The deposit of chrome there is tremendous, 
one of the largest deposits ever found in the 
country. I have had many small business- 
men tell me that they were willing to pay 
double the prevailing price for the small 
amount of copper and other vital materials 
they require to stay in business. I think it 
will be found that the supply of many such 
raw materials could be greatly increased, with 
great benefit to the war effort. 

While we have registered our manpower, 
we have not registered our machines. With 
the war program vitally in need of machine 
tools, we hear disquieting facts about private 
surveys in localities disclosing the dishearten- 
ing fact that tucked away in our labyrinth of 
national life are many small shops ready 
but unable to contribute to this demand. 
We have been living in a dangerous factual 
darkness, relying on big usiness to do the 
job. We have been bragging about our great 
mass-production system. We were being told 
that Knudsen and big business alone would 
turn the trick. We must no longer neglect 
our unused capacity to meet the great de- 
mands this war is making on our productive 
capacity. 

It is to remedy this deplorable situation 
that the committee on small business intro- 
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duced its bill. The purpose of the bill is two- 
fold: It seeks to make the war effort as effec- 
tive as possible, through a quick utilization, 
on the one hand, of all existing facilities in 
the production of war supplies; and, on the 
other hand, of keeping alive all consumer 
businesses which can fortify our morale on 
the home front. A waste of these resources 
will be truly a tragic one from the stand- 
point of fighting the present war with all we 
have. A permanent loss of these productive 
facilities, through a failure to press them into 
the war effort at once, will also have tragic 
effects in the future. 

Small business, Mr. Chairman, is the main- 
stay of small-town life in America. It is the 
very basis of our American way of life. Not 
sO many years ago America /as full of thriv- 
ing communities. These communities, big 
and small, owned their own industries. The 
men who owned them lived in the town and 
took active part in its civic life. In those 
communities there existed no proletariat. 
They were centers of fine home life, with a 
very high percentage of home ownership. The 
atmosphere was good in those happy com- 
munities. Even the sunshine seemed brighter 
and the flowers more fragrant. Our thoughts 
often turn back to that America, with its 
sturdy legions of independent folk who 
cherished reverently the great heritage of 
free government. Across this stronghold of 
fine Americanism which I have described has 
fallen the shadow of big business. 

My mind travels back to a once-thriving 
city in the West that I have known inti- 
mately—a great mining center where the 
mines were held and operated in private own- 
ership. It was once the happiest, most pros- 
perous town in America. Today it is a one- 
corporation town, operated from Wall Street, 
with all the attendant evils of absentee own- 
ership It is an outstanding and pathetic 
example of the destructive effect of collectiv- 
ism in the United States. 

By controlling legislation and courts, by 
manipulating railroad rates, obtaining unfair 
discounts or rebates in the purchase of ma- 
terials, by controlling credit and even de- 
bauching government itself, and in many 
other sinister and unjust ways, big business 
drained industry away from the small com- 
munity to the big industrial centers. In these 
great cities were bred our communistic agita- 
tors, our multiple advocates of foreign 
“isms.” In these congested centers the spirit 
of American self-reliance and individualism 
was effectively undermined. I for one firmly 
believe that we can never effectively fortify 
democracy in America if what is left of this 
waning small-town life in our country is 
completely destroyed—as it surely will be if 
we fail to act now. 

When I think of what a blow the impend- 
ing destruction of small business will be to 
what is left of this small-town life in Amer- 
ica, I am reminded of the splendid words of 
Woodrow Wilson when he wrote: 

“Only the emancipation, the freeing and 
heartening of the vital energies of all the 
people, will redeem us. 

“In all that I may have to do in public 
affairs in the United States, I am going to 
think of towns such as I have seen in In- 
diana—towns of the old American pattern— 
that own and operate their own industries 
hopefully and happily. My thought is going 
to be bent on the multiplication of towns of 
that kind and the prevention of the concen- 
tration of industry in this country in such a 
fashion and upon such a scale that towns 
that own themselves will be impossible. If 
America discourages the locality, the com- 
munity, the self-contained town, she will kill 
the Nation. A nation is as rich as her free 
communities; she is not as rich as her capital 
city or her great metropolises. The amount of 
money in Wall Street is no indication of the 
wealth of the American people. That indica- 
tion can be found only in the fertility of the 





American mind and the productivity of 
American industry everywhere throughout 
the United States. In proportion as her small 
towns and her countrysides are happy and 
hopeful will America realize the high ambi- 
tions which have marked her in the eyes of 
the whole world.” 

Mr. Chairman, our committee has given 
very careful study to this problem of pre- 
serving small business enterprise. We have 
worked out a bill which is designed to protect 
small business by providing an agency within 
the War Production Board, whose duty it will 
be to see to it that every possible effort is 
exercised to utilize the tremendous capacity 
of small industrial concerns in the production 
of instruments of war and materials of war 
of every kind. The bill is very simple, and a 
mere reading of its provisions is sufficient to 
give a full understanding of what is sought 
to be accomplished. 

It provides that there shall be set up, within 
the War Production Board, a Division of 
Small Business Production, to be headed by 
a Director who shall be appointed by the 
President and who shall be a member of the 
War Production Board. Among the duties 
and responsibilities of the Division, so set 
up in the War Production Board, would be 
the making of a comprehensive inventory of 
small business capacity of the United States; 
determining the means by which small busi- 
ness can best be mobilized into the war pro- 
gram so that their facilities may be most 
efficiently and effectively used in augmenting 
war production; working with the procure- 
ment officers and pointing out to them the 
means by which the facilities of the small 
plants of the Nation can be used. The Divi- 
sion would be required to make studies with 
regard to raw materials and to make recom- 
mendations to the Chairman of the War 
Production Board relative to providing small 
business concerns with such adequate sup- 
ply of raw materials as may not be incon- 
sistent with the efficient operation of the 
production program. The Division would 
keep a careful check on subcontracting, and 
work out plans for breaking up huge con- 
tracts into smaller parts so that the smaller 
concerns can directly participate. 

The Division would also require that in- 
formation be filed with it with regard to the 
methods used by the big contractors in dol- 
ing out subcontracts. It would be its prov- 
ince to see that the smaller concerns are pro- 
tected when subcontracts are made and that 
they get a chance for fair profit on the work 
they do. The object oi this provision is to 
protect small concerns from oppression or co- 
ercion by prime contractors. 

In the past, little financial assistance has 
been available to small business while mil- 
lions have been doled out to big concerns. 
Small concerns have been in the ridiculous 
position of being unable to get contracts be- 
cause they can’t get credit, and being unable 
to get credit because they can’t get contracts. 
This bill provides that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation shall organize a corpora- 
tion to be known as the Smaller Defense 
Plants Corporation, whose duty it shall be to 
finance smaller plants in war production, to 
assist them in retooling their plants and in 
carrying contracts forward to completion. It 
further provides that when a small plant has 
been certified es to its capacity and com- 
petence to produce war materials, the Smaller 
Defense Plants Corporation shall be obliged 
to provide the necessary finances. It au- 
thorizes the Procurement Divisions of the 
Army and Navy to award contracts to smaller 
concerns who are certified by the Division of 
Small Business Production as competent, 
without further red tape. Furthermore, the 
bill requires that the Division of Small Busi- 
ness Production shall safeguard the interests 
of small business in all phases of the war 
program. 

The bill also provides that the Division of 
Small Business Production shall make a re- 








protection for the smaller 
prises of the United States, and it provides a 
means by which Congress may keep in touch 


you a list of the witnesses who wish to be 
heard in support of the bill, some of whom 
will further explain its provisions, and others 
will tell you of practical experiences in con~ 
nection with the problems we are seeking to 
solve. I think there is nothing further that 
I should say at this time. 

I again wish to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before your committee 

Senator Hucnes (presiding). Thank you, 
Senator Murray. We are glad to have your 
explanation. 

Senator Tarr, Senator Murray, one ques- 
tion. 

Senator Hucues. Senator, you have some 
questions? 

Senator Tarr. There is one thing that oc- 
curred to me afterward, because some people 
have asked me the question as to whether 
we should include a definition of “small busi- 
ness.” They say, “What is small business?” 
I think if we do not include a direct defini- 
tion we at least ought to agree on about what 
we regard as the limit on the size of small 
business. I think perhaps we might bring 
that out during the hearings. 

Senator Murray. I think that is true. 

Senator Tarr. And we might try to develop 
just what the field is that we are talking 
about. 

Senator Murray. Yes. I think there will be 
several witnesses who will discuss that point. 
I believe Thurman Arnold will be here. 

Senator Tarr. He is here now. 

Senator Murray. I think he has some ideas 
in connection with a correct definition. We 
all have some ideas, but I do not think that 
I should undertake to give mine at the pres- 
ent time. I think any business generally is 
small business that is not a big business, that 
is not a branch of some huge concern that has 
headquarters in New York City and is spread 
all over the Nation. Sometimes a very large 
enterprise can be considered as a small busi- 
hess, compared to huge competitors. I have 
in mind, for instance, the York Machinery 
Co. over here in York, Pa., that is a very large 
enterprise. I understand they employ there 
something like 3,000 men, but it is an inde- 
pendent concern without branches. It has 
grown to its present proportions through its 
efficiency and because of the fine management 
that it has had. 

Senator Tosrery. Your statement appealed to 
me very strongly. 

Senator Murray. Beg on? 

Senator Topey. It appealed to me very 
strongly, your statement did. Probably you 
would agree with me that the small business- 
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man comes well within the category of “the 
forgotten man” in these days. 
Senator Murray. I think probably he is the 


Senator Tosrr. As to defining the small 
businessman, the point I make is that this 
situation exists not only now but existed in 

as well, and the exigencies of a 
‘s situation will commend him to this 


legislation or not, as he needs it. That is 
all. That’ can be are out very clearly 
by an exposition of us to date; isn’t that 
true? 


Senator Murray. Yes; you are absolutely 
correct, Senator. 

Senator Tosry. And especially when the 
over-all production is the great essential we 
are all striving to gain, to bring every ele- 
ment into this picture. 

Senator Murray. To bring every element 
in and try to e some small enter- 
prises which are unable to convert and unable 
to take up war contracts. If they could be 
kept alive with an insignificant amount of 
material, it seems to me that every effort 
should be indulged in to bring that about. 

Senator Tosger. And there is a great social 
value in it, as well. 

Senator Murray. Yes. I think that is the 
most important phase of the thing, as I see 
it. If we ignore this situation we are going 
to wake up and find a terrible destruction 
of small business enterprise in the country. 
IT have had men come to my office, upon learn- 
ing that there was a small-business commit- 
tee here trying to help the small business- 
men in this situation, literally with tears 
in their eyes; one man I recall who has over 
$500,000 invested in a business said he was 
being completely destroyed as a result of 
his failure to get a very insignificant amount 
of copper, for which he would be willing to 
pay double price if he could get it. He has 
not been able to convert his plant into a war 
industry, and if he is destroyed, if he goes 
bankrupt, of course, he is wiped out com- 
pletely. I think that situation is quite wide- 
spread through the country. 

Senator Toney. I agree with you. Unless 
something constructive is done to place hope 
against discouragement, we are going to be 
derelict in our duty. 

Senator Murray. That is the truth. I 
think that Congress would be held respon- 
sible for neglect of its duty if it permitted 
this thing to continue without a real effort 
to stop it. Of course, as I have said in my 
statement, if it is necessary in our effort to 
win this war that thousands of these small 
concerns must be destroyed we will not lift 
our finger to save them, but if they are being 
needlessly destroyed it is our duty to act and 
we shall be held responsible unless we comply 
with that duty. 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
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Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Beloit Daily News, of Beloit, Wis., re- 
garding the supplies found in the inva- 
sion barges used by Japanese troops to 
attack the Philippines, which had been 
sent to the Japanese on the mercy ship 
Merritt in 1923, as follows: 
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“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” adjured 
the Preacher, “for thou shalt find it after 


many days. 

Nineteen years ago the United States cast 
certain bread upon the waters in the form of 
lifesaving and other equipment which it sent 
to Japan out of the fullness of a kind heart 
to relieve the suffering in the disastrous wave 
of earthquakes, fires, and tidal waves that 
swept the islands. 

Today that bread is being found again after 
many days. The supplies, plainly marked 
“United States Army Transport Merritt,” were 
found in the invasion barges used by Japa- 
nese troops to attack MacArthur’s mcgnifi- 
cents on Bataan Peninsula. The Merritt was 
the ship which carried the mercy cargo from 
Manila in 1923; General MacArthur is the man 
who loaded that cargo when he was com- 
mander of the Philippine Scouts. 

It is but a poor return the Japanese are 
making for our generous impulse of 19 years 
ago. 

Need we regret the impulse? We think not. 
We of the United States believe in a God of 
mercy. It is with such a God that we must 
square our actions. If the Japanese believe in 
some sort of civinity that sees no shame in 
turning on a benefactor in this way, so much 
the worse for the Japanese. It is they who 
must face the responsibility for their actions, 
as we for ours. : 

In the same way the time may come when 
we will not regret that we held cpen the door 
to. peace with Japan until a blast of gunfire 
came through that very door. It all stands 
on the record, and we may have confidence 
that the time will come when Japanese tears 
of bitter shame and regret will try to wipe out 
the stain of that treacherous attack at Pearl 
Harbor. Because others have a concept of 
morality different from our own is not less 
but more reason to be true to our own. 





Relation of Farm Income to Factory 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 25 (legislative day 
of Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have  inted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Davis]. 
He was speaking on a subject that has 
been a part of his thinking for many 
years—the relation of farm income to 
factory production. The address will be 
of interest to farmers and workers alike. 
It was delivered on the National Grange 
Hour over the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Co., Radio City, New York, 
December 20, 1941, and is entitled “United 
We Stand.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED WE STAND 

The time has come for plain talking. We 
must not hide our thoughts behind words. 

The one greatest need of all of us is na- 
tional unity. We must think, plan, work, and 
act together. Anything less than this is 
death and destruction for us and all that we 
hold dear. We must cooperate or perish. 
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The enemy has invaded our ccean borders 
and has atiacked our territorial outposts, 
The enemy has struck violently and without 
warning. The enemy has profited from 
treachery and deceit. We have suffered a 
major naval disaster in the Pacific. And 
overnight all of this has brought such unity 
to America as we have not known in many 4 
year. We have been stabbed wide awake and 
we have come up proud and strong and 
united. 

Now that the crisis is upon us I feel sure 
labor will do its full share in naticnal de- 
fense. Americans are loyal and American 
workers are an inseparable part of all the 
rest of us. You can count on every loyal 
American and every real American worker to 
do his full duty in the present crisis. Work 
stoppages have no place now. This is no time 
to quarrel and quibble over contracts. This 
is no time to fiddle while Rome burns. With 
the disaster which has befallen us in the Pa- 
cific and with every hour bringing enemies 
closer to our shores we must stand united 
and we must keep working. We shall have to 
have three working shifts every day and in 
some instances we shall have to work 7 days 
a week. 

Every strike or work stoppage will now be 
interpreted by the American public as the 
work of an enemy. For it will be said—and 
no one can deny it—that every day lost from 
work through strikes is a day’s gain for the 
enemy. And it will be said that those who 
stop work to strike are doing so at the in- 
stance of the enemy. Certainly labor does 
not want to accept any such responsibility. 
The only way to avoid it is a cessation of 
strikes through voluntary agreement. Forced 
labor is weak; voluntary labor is strong. The 
present crisis demands the full force of volun- 
tary labor at maximum efficiency. 

We must not now discount the d‘fficulties 
which he before us. We must not minimize 
the forces that oppose us; they reach around 
the world and are found at every point of 
the compass. We should now fully realize 
that defeat will bring complete subjugation 
of our all to an enemy that has long regarded 
the United States as the greatest prize pos- 
sible to win through force. We have the 
mineral resources that the enemy wants. We 
have the factories, the raw materials, the gold, 
and precious technical developments. All 
these the enemy wants. And do not forget 
that our men, our women, and our children 
can be subjected to slavery as truly as are the 
enslaved populations of the greater part of 
Europe and Asia now under Axis control. 
Take my word for it, if American labor gives 
encouragement to any such defeat, the black 
stain of it will never be forgotten. I for one 
do not believe that those who work because 
they have homes and loved ones here will ever 
want to be counted among the enemy. 

I have spoken of the responsibility of labor. 
It should be said—and I wish to say it as 
forcefully as possible—that management has 
an equal responsibility. Labor’s right to 
strike is labor’s right to bargain, and if labor 
is asked to forego its bargaining power fair 
play demands that management shall take 
the initiative in bringing to the council table 
all problems which mutually concern labor 
and industry. This is not the time to do 
away with mediation, conciliation, and volun- 
tary arbitration. It is the time when these 
agencies should be strengthened and their 
practical use encouraged. I believe the 
American people want the workers to have 
everything that is justly theirs. They do not 
want justice now advanced at the point of 
a bayonet or at the emergency of strikes. 
The way to meet these needs is through 
conference methods, and the best assurance 
that lobar will do its part is that manage- 
ment shall take leadership in promoting 
collective agreement in free and voluntary 
ways. I hope this will prove to be one of 
the benefits which we may be able to sal- 
vage out of our present cifficulties. 


This is the Christmas time. The spirit. of 
good will is more abundant at this season of 
the year than at any other time. Let us now 


‘apply that spirit of good will to work our 


national problems and all that we do. Good 
will is our most certain assurance of full 
production, national safety, and complete 
cooperation. Good will is the basis of na- 
tional unity. 

Addressing myself particularly to the mem- 
bers of the Grange, America’s oldest. farm 
organization, there can be no doubt what- 
ever where the farmers of the country stand 
in this time of national peril. It was. the 
farmers who fought the Revolutionary War 
and established the independence of the 
United States. In every emergency with 
which we have been confronted since then 
the tillers of the soil have been true to the 
spirit of 1776. 

During the first World War our farmers 
were urged to produce to the utmost. One 
of our slogans was: “Food will win the 
war.” The response to the appeal was mag- 
nificent. Not only did our farmers produce 
more food per man during that emergency 
than was ever grown before in a similar 
space of time, but they did their full share 
of fighting. Fully one-fourth of the 
4,000,000 enrolled in our armed forces dur- 
ing the first World War came from the farm. 

In the present emergency the farmers are 
again being told that food will win the war 
and write the peace. We all know that the 
farmers will do their full part and do it 
cheerfully and loyally. In return they 
should receive fair and equitable treatment 
at the hands of the Government, and, so 
far as it is humanly possible, they should be 
protected against the shocks of post-war 
readjustments. 

I have voted for every appropriation for 
national defense for use here and abroad 
and shall continue to do so. We must real- 
ize that as we are putting our money into war 
activities some measure of sacrifice will be 
required of all of us. Many things to which 
Wwe are accustomed we shall now give up with 
a willing spirit. We should find as much 
pleasure growing out of these luxuries as 
we have found in growing into them 

We have more to lose in this country than 
we did in any emergency time of the past, 
more people, more gold, more factories, more 
farm surpluses, and more technological im- 
provements. If we lose our treasures now we 
shall have lost the greatest prize the world 
has ever known. We cannot afford to hold 
our worth, our resources, or our stake in the 
stability of the world lightly. 

We must not talk about loss or entertain 
the thought. 

United we stand. United we are free. 
United we shal] win the victory. We shall 
win the war. We shall win the peace. And 
we shall win such national unity as we have 
never known before. All of this is possible 
through work and cooperation. Let’s all get 
together and every one of us do his very best 
for this great land that has given its very 
best to us. 


Washington and Freemasonry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, February 25 (legislative day 
of Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by the distinguished 
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senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] on the anniversary of General 
Washington’s birthday, on the subject 
Washington and Freemasonry. The ad- 
dress was delivered under the auspices 
of the Supreme Council of the Scottish 
Rite, southern jurisdiction. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The world today pays tribute to the memory 
of George Washington. George Washington 
towers in the history of free government 
and constitutionalism like the lofty monu- 
ment in this Capital which bathes its head 
in the clouds. He led ragged legions to tri- 
umph over the armies of a king. He was 
president of the Convention which sat at 
Philadelphia and gave to the distracted States 
union under the Constitution of the United 
States. He was the first pilot and President 
of this country for 8 perilous and trying years. 
His fame has illumined the annals of mod- 
ern times. But tonight I come to discuss 
Washington the man and his association with 
Freemasonry. I wish to add the tribute of 
Masons everywhere to this courageous and 
gallant man who was not too great nor too 
powerful to forget his brotherhood with his 
fellow man. 

The association of Washington with Free- 
masonry was long and intimate. It left its 
spiritual and fraternal imprint upon his life. 
Waskingtcn was initiated in the Masonic 
Lodge at Fredericksburg, Va., at the age of 
20 and remained an active member of the 
fraternity until his death at the age of 67. 
After Washington had led to victory our 
forces in the war of independence, he was 
made a member of the lodge at Alexandria, 
Va., and later became the worshipful master 
of that lodge, an office which he held when he 
was inaugurated President. Washington was 
the first and, so far, the only Mason to be 
President and master of his lodge at the 
same time. 

Among the memorable associations of 
Washington with Masonry was the laying of 
the cornerstone of the United States Capitol 
on September 18, 1793. The ceremony was 
conducted by the grand lodge of Maryland 
assisted by the lodge from Alexandria, Va. 
The President was invited to act as the 
grand master pro tempore of the Maryland 
lodge and presided at the ceremonies. The 
event was marked by pomp and circumstance. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony, the grand 
master pro tempore, President Washington, 
delivered the oration, which, according to 
@ newspaper account, was received with 
“brotherly love and commendation.” 

There is abundant evidence that Wash- 
ington regarded the Masonic bond with ven- 
era’ on and especial force. He visited many 
lodges in the country in his wide travels and 
he participated in their ceremonies. Masonry 
was a shrine where sympathetic friends and 
comrades gathered. The fraternal aspects of 
Freemasonry appealed to Washington. In the 
craft he found men in whom he could confide 
and who were worthy of trust. General 
Lafayette, inspired by the leadership of Wash- 
ington and the struggle for liberty of the 
American Revolution, left his native land and 
joined Washington’s army. Lafayette was a 
Mason. On his return trip to America in 
1824 and 1825 he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of many Masonic 'odges in this country. 

Washington found Masonic friendship 
among the important characters of his time. 
More than a majority of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence aad the signers 
of the Constitution were Masons. Five mem- 
bers of Washington’s Cabinet were Masons. 
When Washington died he was buried with 
full Masonic honors at Mount Vernon, where 
his body and that of his wife, Martha, now 
rest. 

Washington was a human being. He loved 
fraternal and friendly contact with his fellow 








assuming to represent the au- 
thentic views of the Founder of Christianity 
In politics, partisanship and factionalism ran 
riot. Bitterness and personalities marked 
political contests. Washington sought to 
rise above the bickerings over religious dog- 


members “to be good men and true * * * 


they may be 
that broad belief in humanity, found ex- 
pression when Washington uttered his views 
on religious tolerance in the following state- 
ment. “We have abundant reason,” said 
Washington, “to rejoice that in this land the 
light of truth and reason has triumphed over 
the power of bigotry and superstition, and 
that every person may here worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own heart. In 
this enlightened age and in this land of 
equal liberty it is our boast that a man’s 
religious tenets will not forfeit the protec- 
tion of the laws, nor deprive him of the right 
of attaining and holding the highest offices 
that are known in the United States.” 

Washington found in Freemasonry a 
forum where men could meet as patriots and 
not as partisans. Politics was adjourned. 
The Grand Lodge of London had resolved 
that politics has “never yet conducted to the 
welfare of the lodge and never will.” To 
General Washington, Masonry was a symbol 
of that democracy for which he had fought 
on the battlefield and in council—a democ- 
racy where his fellow citizens met upon a 
common level without the caste of creed or 
the aristocracy of blood or station. 

Washington is revered by Americans be- 
cause the fundamental truths which he 
enunciated and the example which his great 
life left to us as a nation’s heritage stand 
out in vivid and fadeless form in the dark 
and dangerous days that now face us. In 
religion he would have abhorred the idea 
that immortal beliefs of mankind could be 
encompassed in Japanese Shintoism or Ger- 
man paganism. In politics he abhorred the 
belief that the destiny of mankind, that the 
liberties and the fate of civilized nations, 
could be determined by the vicious and 
despotic philosophy of Nazi Germany. 

Washington, with rare courage and pene- 
trating foresight planned and labored for 
his country’s future. His beliefs were chal- 
lenged, but were never conquered. He de- 
voted his talents to the establishment of 
truths in government which were more than 
national and policy which was more than 
factional. 

Our country and other free nations are 
today threatened. The ideals of Washington 
are challenged in the east and in the west. 
The wager of battle upon the sea and be- 
neath the waves, upon the land and in the 
air above the land, is to determine whether 
the dreams of Washington for freedom, for 
democracy, for constitutional government, 
shall prevail or whether they shall be en- 
gulfed by alien and poisonous doctrines. 
The battles which Washington fought must 
be fought again. He fought against intoler- 
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ance and bigotry and . He fought 
against any group which pretended to be the 
master of the destinies of the world. He 
fought for the sovereignty of manhood. He 
fought with iron courage. Had he lost he 
would have paid for his failure with his life. 
We are now fighting for those ideals. May 
Washington’s spirit give us fortitude. May 
his leadership guide us. Muay his trust in 
God, may his humility, and yet his sublime 
strength inspire us to sacrifice and serve and 
triumph. 


Masonry has always been characterized by 
and love of country. From the 
days of the Revolution its members have 
served in its wars and in civic endeavors. 
In years past the Supreme Council of the 
Scottish Rite in times of famine and mis- 
fortune has sent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to Europe and Asia to relieve the 
suffering. The Supreme Council at its ses- 
sion last October appropriated $1,000,000 
for the relief of humanity. It is being sent 
to Masonic bodies in friendly countries to 
meet their pressing needs. Masonic Scot- 
tish Rite bodies throughout the country are 
purchasing Defense bonds in great numbers 
and calling upon their members to pur- 
chase them. 

In these trying and critical hours the 
Nation that Washington saved and served, 
the people whose liberty his sword secured, 
Americans whose Government he helped to 
build in the Constitution, men and women 
for whose happiness and welfare and secu- 
rity he dreamed and planned and sacrificed, 
now turn to his memory and example for 
courage and strength 

In the words of Joseph Fort Newton, we 
can remember Washington as “A great and 
simple man—modest, quiet, gentle, wise—in 
whom patriotism was a passion and a 
prophecy; Freemasonry a fragrance, a fel- 
lowship, and a philosophy; great enough to 
refuse a crown and live a life of private 
nobility and public service; picking his way 
where no path was, amid wild passions and 
perils; leading his people to victory, peace, 
and ordered honor; leaving his labor as a 
legacy of inspiration to mankind, and his 
character as a consecration to his country.” 

In Alexandria, Va., the Masons of the 
United States have builded a splendid mon- 
ument to Washington, the Mason—hand- 
some, majestic, it commands the landscape 
for miles. In Washington, the Nation’s Cap- 
ital, the citizens of the Republic from the 
public treasury erected a colossal shaft of 
stone that pierces the sky in honor of Wash- 
ington. These are magnificent material sym- 
bols of his greatness and of the gratitude of 
his countrymen Washington’s force was of 
the spirit and the soul. Where is there 
bronze that is stout enough, where is there 
granite firm enough, where is there marble 
white enough to emblem the tenderness and 
the strength, the humility and the fortitude, 
the gentleness and the courage, the democ- 
racy and wise leadership that made Wash- 
ington such a majestic character and en- 
dowed him with such a lofty soul? 





Governor Tugwell and the Farm Security 
Administration 





REMARKS | | 
on 7 
HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, down 
in Puerto Rico, Governor Rexford Guy 
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Tugwell is confronted with the difficult 
problem of finding a huge sum of 
money — $175,000,000 or more— with 
which to finance a gigantic land pro- 
gram, under which the Federal Govern- 
ment or the insular government of 
Puerto Rico would purchase and retain 
under Government ownership more than 
half a million acres of the island’s best 
farm lands. These lands, now privately 
owned, are planted to sugar, for the most 
part, or are necessary to the sugar indus- 
try. The Governor proposes Govern- 
ment ownership and control regardless 
of the fact that he denied any such in- 
tention before the Senate Insular Affairs 
Committee at the time he was seeking 
the governorship. 

Although he endeavors to disguise the. 
fact that Government ownership of land 
is contemplated, Governor Tugwell 
clearly and unmistakably discloses his in- 
tentions to have the Government buy 
and keep the lands and admits that he 
is relying on funds of the Farm Security 
Administration to make this program 
possible. The facts are published in a 
report by Governor Tugwell to Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes. Privr to his ap- 
pointment as Governor, Tugwell was sent 
to Puerto Rico by Secretary Ickes to 
investigate and report on methods of 
enforcing the so-called 500-acre law, 
which prohibits the ownership of more 
than 500 acres of land by corporations. 

Tugwell’s report, dated December 1941, 
and made public on February 19, 1942, 
recommends that receivers be appointed 
for operating the sugar properties of the 
island. 

The Farm Security Administration and 
its funds figure prominently in Tugwell’s 
plans. Governor Tugwell discloses in his 
report that he assisted in arranging for 
the F. S. A. to broaden the scope of its 
activities in Puerto Rico so that there 
would be a large branch of that agency in 
the island to facilitate his land program. 

First step was arranging in Washing- 
ton for the F. S. A. to take over the rural- 
rehabilitation program of the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration. Con- 
gress had seen fit to deny new funds to 
the P. R. R. A., and its work could be 
continued only by having the F. S. A. to 
take over this project without the knowl- 
edge of Congress. 

Then, inasmuch as the insular govern- 
ment could not hope to provide more than 
a fraction of the money needed to facili- 
tate the government-ownership program, 
Tugwell states that he opened negotia- 
tions with the Administrator of F. S. A. 
in the hope that the appropriation for 
that agency could be enlarged as it passed 
through the Senate. In that connection 
his report says: 


I was somewhat concerned, however, about 
the possibility of transferring Puerto Rican 
Rehabilitation Administration’s work to the 
Farm Security Administration and inserting 
into a budget worked on in Congress an 
appropriation specifically for Puerto Rican 
rehabilitation. Congress had hitherto been 
unsympathetic to any special treatment for 
Puerto Rico * * * the probable unsym- 
pathetic treatment of any suggestion of this 
sort made it seem desirable to depend, at 
least in the beginning, on the generosity of 
administrative agencies rather than on argue 
ment before congressional committees. 
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Mr. Speaker, in other words, Governor 
Tugwell realized that Congress would not 
be willing to further his government- 
ownership program, and he decided to ob- 
tain his money in spite of Congress. 

The F. S. A. is prohibited from owning 
land, however, so Tugwell decided to make 
the best of the situation and relieve 
the financial risk of the insular.govern- 
ment by arranging for the F. S. A. to pay 
for the administrative expenses of his 
program and to provide loans for stocking 
the farms and working the lands. 

He states: 

There was very evident, among the officials 
of the Farm Security Administration, a grow- 
ing perception of the Puerto Rican problem 
and a very satisfactory sense of responsi- 
bility. 


That the financial cooperation and in- 
terest of F. S. A. finally was secured is 
made apparent by the following state- 
ment in Governor Tugwell’s report: 

After the close of the hearings, * * * 
I negotiated further arrangements between 
representatives of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration and of the Attorney General’s 
office, looking toward a coordinated program 
for the furnishing of funds and of bringing 
corporate holdings into receiverships ready 
to be taken over. These have progressed to 
the point of informal agreements. * * * 
I have every confidence that * * * these 
coordinated arrangements will work out satis- 
factorily. 


That F. S. A. funds are essential to the 
successful development of the Govern- 
ment-ownership program is indicated by 
the following excerpt from the report: 

If the Farm Security Administration could 
take up rehabilitation work in Puerto Rico 
on the same per capita basis as it was car- 
ried on in other areas, that would be suffi- 
cient gain for 1 year, and if then it could 
go on to implement the alienation of lands 
under the 500-acre limitation with a modest 
allocation each year in the immediate future, 
that would be as much perhaps as could be 
expected without going to Congress and mak- 
ing a special case. It was not impossible 
that eventually the whole matter would have 
to be taken to Congress as an issue no more 
than half settled in an act of that body, 
and which needed further implementation; 
but this decidedly did not seem the time to 
do that. 


Once again it is evident that Governor 
Tugwell has been reluctant to seek con- 
gressional approval of his program. 

Throughout his report Governor Tug- 
well, for obvious reasons, endeavors to 
conceal his intention to have this huge 
acreage of land placed under permanent 
Government ownership. He discusses the 
merits of Government ownership pre and 
con, and at one point admits that he has 
no objections to Government ownership 
of farm land, provided it should promise 
to be instrumental in gaining what is 
needed: Efficiency in production, diffu- 
sion of benefits, conservation of resources, 
and security of tenure. He endeavors to 
establish the impression that, since there 
is widespread opposition to Government 
ownership and since Government owner- 
ship is not necessary to his purposes, he, 
therefore, does not intend to resort to 
that solution for the problem. 

His stated objective is to take land from 
the present large owners—including cor- 
porations, partnerships, estates, and indi- 
viduals—and to make the land and its 


benefits available to the landless people 
of the island. 

Although he devotes several pages of 
his report to the subject of Government 
ownership before pretending to reject the 
idea, he then proceeds to make an amaz- 
ing statement: 

Everyone familiar with American agricul- 
ture must know that the most hazardous sit- 
uation possible to a man of family is to 
have the fee-simple ownership of land. 


In other words, while pretending to 
eliminate government ownership from 
consideration and from his program, 
Governor Tugwell proceeds to hold up 
private ownership as an extreme menace. 

There are only two kinds of ownership— 
private or governmental. Though he 
has criticized both, he is obliged to choose 
between them. In his report, Governor 
Tugwell admits that breaking up the 
large farms into small, individually 
owned farms would impair the efficiency 
of the sugar industry and, therefore, be 
detrimental to Puerto Rico. At one 
point he says: 

Nothing seemed clearer, however, than 
that the division of the estates in this simple 
fashion would result in lowered efficiency. 
If this were true it meant that a search had 
to be begun for some nethod of large-scale 
operations which should get rid of the incu- 
bus of corporate absenteeism and yet main- 
tain an unreduced yield from sugar to be 
diffused among the people of Puerto Rico. 


From this and other sections of the 
report it is clear that Governor Tugwell 
looks with disfavor on the idea of creat- 
ing numerous new small farms and defi- 
nitely intends to devise a method of 
large-scale operations under Government 
ownership and control. 

In this connection, the report con- 
tains a statement of recommendations 
drawn up by Governor Tugwell and the 
individuals who assisted him. It is rec- 
ommended, first, that the lands in ques- 
tion shall be acquired by the Land Au- 
thority of Puerto Rico. Then the state- 
ment goes on to say: 

Subdivision of present large-scale holdings 
should proceed cautiously. * * * The 
present staffs should, wherever possible, be 
retained; their knowledge and competence 
have brought the sugar industry to a high 
technological level, and this ought not to be 
impaired. They could be utilized either di- 
rectly by the land authority or as lessees of 
proportionate profit farms provided for under 
the land authority law. * * * In all this, 
individual family type farms, with their op- 
erations effectively coordinated, should be 
kept constantly in mind as the most gen- 
erally desired goal whether owned or leased, 
provided the social interests in conservation, 
etc., are guarded. 


The report then adds: 

Rehabilitation loans by the Farm Security 
Administration should be made available on 
the basis of supervised farm and home man- 
agement plans as available funds and super- 
visory personnel may permit, and full use 
should be made of the credit and supervisory 
facilities of the Farm Credit Administration. 


Since Governor Tugwell has con- 
demned private ownership of land and 
has not specifically committed himself 
against Government ownership, and since 
he insists that large-scale operation is 
more desirable than breaking the land up 
into small farms, and since his recom- 
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mendations provide that the land au- 
thority shall either sell or lease, it seems 
entirely safe and reasonable to conclude 
that he favors leaving the title to the 
land with the Government over an indefi- 
nite period, and that the bulk of the land 
will be leased by the Government and will 
not be resold to private owners. 

The land authority referred to has 
already been set up by the Legislature of 
Puerto Rico. The land law, by which it 
was created, provides that the lands taken 
over may be operated as proportionate 
profit farms. Under this plan the lands 
would be leased in large blocks to qualified 
agronomists, who would operate them 
indefinitely as lessees. 

Governor Tugwell refers to this very 
type of farm by name and clearly shows 
his intention to set up such farms, 

In summary, Governor Tugwell is en- 
deavoring to secure F. S. A. funds quietly, 
without consulting Congress, and hopes 


‘to use those funds to promote and pay a 


substantial part of the cost of his gov- 
ernment-ownership program in Puerto 
Rico. 


The Dies Committee and Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following speech I made re- 
cently over the radio: 


Next week the House of Representatives 
will vote up or vote down a resolution con- 
tinuing the life of the Dies committee. This 
committee was constituted by Congress to in- 
vestigate un American and subversive activi- 
ties. Has this committee carried out the 
purposes for which Congress authorized its 
existence? Or has it failed? This, and this 
alone, should be the test in determining 
whether or not Congress should continue the 
existence of the Dies committee. 

Therefore, it is essential that we examine 
the record and the facts, disregarding the 
publicity and the fanfare with which this 
committee has covered itself. 

The most subversive activity in the his- 
tory of our country is that which caused the 
tragedy at Pearl Harbor. Everyone today 
agrees that the sneak Japanese attack at 
Pearl Harbor would have been impossible 
had it not been for the effective activity of 
the Japanese fifth column. 

I charge that the Dies committee failed 
utterly to expose or to exterminate these 
Japanese agents who brought such tragic 
consequences to our Nation. 

Here are the facts. On January 28, 1942, 
in a speech delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Martin Diss, chairman of the 
Dies committee, stated: “In a few weeks our 
committee will release a full report on Jap- 
anese espionage and sabotage. This report 
will contain many official letters and will dis- 
close that if our committee had been per- 
mitted to reveal the facts last September, 
the tragedy of Pearl Harbor might have been 
averted.” 

Here we have from the mouth of Mr. Dizs 
himself the admission that last September 
he possessed the facts which, if revealed last 








‘Beptember, might have averted the tragedy 
at Pearl Harbor. If you will notice, Mr. Diss 
included the statement “if our committee 
had been permitted.” 

I charge, and everyone must agree, that it 
was his duty to have made this information 
available to every agency of the Government 
and that he should have utilized it in every 
manner possible so as to have “averted” the 
tragedy at Pearl Harbor. 

I charge that he did not fulfill this duty. 
Mr. Dies, in the same speech, sought to con- 
vey the impression that the administration 
had not permitted him to discharge this duty. 
According to newspaper accounts of this 
speech, he attempted to place the blame spe- 
cifically on the State Department and on the 
Department of Justice. In fact, at a public 
hearing before the Rules Committee, held cn 
Wednesday, February 11, 1942, he again at- 
tempted to convey the impression that he 
had not been permitted to reveal the facts 
last September by the Department of Justice. 

I have personally investigated this effort 
on the part of Mr. Dres to explain away his 
dereliction by his charge that the adminis- 
tration had prevented him from revealing, 
or in any manner utilizing, information 
which he had last September in relation to 
Japanese fifth-column and espionage activi- 
ties around Pearl Harbor. 

I now give to the Nation the results of my 
investigation, and I challenge contradiction 
of the following facts: 

On the day prior to the Rules Committee 
hearing I spoke to Mr Sumner Welles, Under 
Secretary of State, by telephone. I called his 
attention to the charge made by Mr. Diss 
in his speech of January 28, and referred Mr. 
Welles to page 800 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in which Mr. Dress’ statement ap- 
pears. Mr. Welles informed me that he 
would look irto the matter and that he 
would communicate with me on the follow- 
ing day. On Wednesday, February 11, I 
phoned Mr. Welles in response to a message 
from him. Mr. Welles informed me, speaking 
for the Secretary of State and the State De- 
partment, that the statement made by Mr. 
Dies was not true. He stated, further, that 
on October 24, 1941, Mr. Dies had had a tele- 
phone conversation with Mr. Cordell Hull, 
and that the Secretary of State had in no 
manner whatsoever stated anything that 
justified Mr. Dres to make the charge con- 
tained in his speech. 

Mr. Welles also informed me that he had 
conferred with President Roosevelt on this 
matter and that the President had directed 
him to state trat . was authorized to say that 
the White House never prevented Mr. Dres 
from revealing the facts relative to Pearl 
Harbor, as Mr. Digs had charged in’ his speech. 

I immediately conveyed this information to 
the members of the Rules Committee in the 
presence of Mr. Dies. Mr. Dres stated that 
he had a letter from the Department of 
Justice which would uphold his contention, 
and which he subsequently made public. 

I have seen this letter. The letter merely 
advises Mr. Digs not to hold public hearings; 
and now I call your attention to the tre- 
mendous distinction which exists between 
merely holding public hearings and the re- 
vealing and the using of information in a 
manner so as to have prevented the disaster 
of Pearl Harbor. In order to make sure, I in- 
vestigated the record on this matter with 
the Department. of Justice, and again here 
are the facts. I have been informed by the 
Department of Justice that at no time has 
Mr. Dres turned over to it any of the infor- 
mation which he stated he had last Septem- 
ber, the revelation of which would have 
averted the tragedy of Pearl Harbor. 

In fact, in the early part of August 1941 
Mr. Dries made a statement to the press to 
the effect that he had information about 
Japanese espionage activities and that he had 
turned it over to the Department of Justice. 

On August 13, 1941, the then Acting Attor- 
ney General, Francis Biddle, wrote a letter 
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to Mr. Dres, in which he stated that he had 
read what Mr. Dries had said. Mr. Biddle 
then called Mr. Diss’ attention to the fact 
that Mr. Dies had not turned over this infor- 
mation and requested Mr. Dies to do so. On 
August 27, 1941, Mr. Dres replied by letter 
that the information should be obtained by 
the agents of the Department of Justice and 
that he would instruct the Dies committee 
agents on the west coast to cooperate with 
the Department agents. Thus, instead of giv- 
ing the information, Mr. Dies gave the Attor- 
ney General mere evasion—commonly known 
as the good old-fashioned run-around. 


The correspondence between the Attorney 
General and Mr. Dies therefore does not sub- 
stantiate the statement made by Mr. Diss 
to alibi his dereliction of duty 


Therefore, what is the picture before us? 
The chairman of the Dies committee informs 
the Nation on January 28, 1942, in a speech 
to Congress, that last September, if his com- 
mittee had been permitted to reveal his 
information then, the tragedy of Pearl Har- 
bor might have been averted. The facts are 
that neither the President, nor the Secretary 
of State, nor the State Department, nor the 
Attorney General, nor the Department of Jus- 
tice, in any manner, prevented the revelation 
of information which Dies states he had last 
September, and the use of which might have 
prevented the tragedy at Pearl Harbor. Mr. 
Dies knows very well that the law-enforce- 
ment agency of our Government is the De- 
partment of Justice. Why was this infor- 
mation, which he says he had last September, 
not turned over to the Department of Jus- 
tice for appropriate action? Why did Mr. 
Dies give the Attorney General evasion in- 
stead of information when the Attorney Gen- 
eral specifically requested this information 
which Mr. Dies had informed the press he had? 
Inasmuch as Mr. Dies stated that he har this 
information, inasmuch as he failed to turn 
it over to the proper authority, inasmuch as 
he failed to reveal or use it, inasmuch as no 
one prevented him from revealing it or using 
it, the Dies committee .tands before the Na- 
tion as guilty of the grossest dereliction of 
duty in the history of our country. This 
dereliction proves beyond any peradventure 
of doubt the failure of this committee to 
carry out the purposes for which Congress 
authorized its existence. 

I charge also that the Dies committee, and 
to be more specific, the utterances of its 
chairman, have been used against us by the 
enemy Axis short-wave radio broadcasts. I 
now read to you from a letter written to Mr. 
Martin Dries by Mr. James Lawrence Fly, 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, dated February 11, 1942. In 
this letter Mr. Fly informs Mr. Diss of the 
results of monitoring, recording, translating 
and analyzing the radio propaganda aimed at 
the Western Hemisphere by the enemy coun- 
tries. Mr. Fly quotes to Mr. Dres the fol- 
lowing: “Representative Dres, ardent sup- 
porter of Americanism, and opponent of sub- 
versive propaganda received as many favor- 
able references in Axis propaganda to this 
country as any living American public figure. 
His opinions were quoted by the Axis without 
criticism at any time.” Is it not remarkable 
that Mr. Dries should be presented to Amer- 
icans by Nazi and Fascist propagandists as 
an authority who should be heeded? What 
a situation! Here, in Washington, Congress 
establishes a committee. $385,000 of the 
American people’s money is spent by this 
committee, the purpose of which is to fight 
subversive and fifth-column activities, to ex- 
pose un-American propaganda, and what do 
we find? The utterances of the chairman of 
this committee, made in his capacity as 
chairman, are used by the enemy as propa- 
ganda ammunition fired at the people of 
our country by the enemy short-wave broad- 
casts. 

I therefore submit to you, my fellow 
Americans, on the record and on the facts, 
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the Dies committee has failed in its duty and 
has become an instrument which the enemy 
now utilizes for its propaganda attacks on 
our people. 

We are at. war. 
ruthless enemy. 
chances, 

Yes, by all means, we must investigate, ex- 
pose, and destroy the real subversives and 
the fifth column. The Dies committee, how- 
ever, on the facts and on the record, has 
forfeited its right to do this job. 


We face a formidable and 
We cannot take any 





Grand Coulee Dam Power Plant 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks, I want to call attention to the 
fact that three additional giant genera- 
tors, each of 108,000-kilowatt capacity, 
were ordered February 7 by Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes for in- 
stallation in the Grand Coulee Dam 
power plant, already in the Nation’s serv- 
ice producing power for war industries 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

This new order will complete the in- 
stallation by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the West powerhouse and bring to 
nine the number of huge dynamos on 
order, installed, or in varying stages of 
manufacture or installation. 

To be the world’s largest hydroelectric 
plant with an ultimate installation of 
1,944,000 kilowatts, the Grand Coulee 
Dam plant now has available a capacity 
of 236,000 kilowatts, and in 1941 pro- 
duced more than 200,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours which were transmitted over Bon- 
neville-Grand Coulee lines to the lower 
Columbia River area where new facto- 
ries are situated. 

If this Grand Coulee current had been 
wholly diverted to the production of 
aluminum, about 18,000 tons could have 
been produced during the year, an 
amount sufficient to build about 500 four- 
motored bombers or about 2,800 fighter 
planes. 

Grand Coulee Dam’s first giant 108,000- 
kilowatt generator went on the line Octo- 
ber 4, 1941, having been preceded by two 
smaller 10,000-kilowatt station-service 
units on March 22. A second large unit 
was added in January and . third is 
scheduled for operation in April of this 
year. Contractors ‘are rushing the con- 
struction of six more units, which, when 
installed, will complete the installation 
of nine big units in the west power house 
and bring the Grand Coulee power de- 
velopment to the halfway stage in late 
1944 or early 1945. 

Arrangements were completed in De- 
cember for the construction of a twin 
power house on the east side of the river 
for the installation of 9 more units of 
168,000-kilowatt capacity. Like the west 
power house, this building will be 20 
stories high and 2 city blocks long. Work 
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has been started by the contractor, Con- 
solidated Builders, Inc., under an extra- 
work-order agreement. 

To take the huge load of electricity 
produced at Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams to vital industries, the Bonneville 
Power Administration of the Department 
of the Interior is covering the States of 
Oregon and Washington with a network 
of transmission lines. 

One 23,000-volt line has already been 
completed between Grand Coulee Dam 
and a substation near Bonneville Dam on 
the lower Columbia River. A second 
230,000-volt line between these points 
will be completed in a few months. A 
third circuit of similar voltage connect- 
ing Grand Coulee Dam with a substation 

_ near Covington, in the vicinity of Seattle, 
to supply shipyards and other plants in 
the Puget Sound area will be finished 
about July. 

A large aluminum plant being erected 
near the inland city of Spokane will be 
served by Grand Coulee through two new 
115,000-volt lines. 

Grand Coulee, together with Boulder 
Dam and other reclamation dams, has 
brought the total capacity of Bureau of 
Reclamation plants to 1,252,462 kilo- 
watts. This great reservoir of power has 
made it possible to establish and expand 
aluminum, magnesium, shipbuilding, 
airplane, and other vital industries in the 
West. 


Retirement for Elective Officials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, retire- 
ment for elective officials is an old sub- 
ject. 

A number of States have provisions of 
law authorizing retirement by making 
contributions to the retirement fund 

In order that the people I represent 
may know my opinion on this important 
subject, I want them to know that I 
would like to see no one discriminated 
against in their desire to purchase re- 
tirement, 

Personally, I feel that it was not an 
opportune time for Congress to enact a 
law granting those privileges at this 
time, even though I am in sympathy 
with the principle. On December 1, 
1941, this body enacted the so-called 
Ramspeck bill by unanimous consent. 
On that day I was on official business in 
connection with the War Department 
project contemplated at that time for the 
construction of an ammunition depot in 
Franklin County, which is a part of my 
Congressional District. I met a group of 
men in Chambersburg and returned to 
Washington on the evening of December 
1. Hence, I was not present in the House 
nor did I know of the passage of this 
bill until I saw it later in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp. I had a few constituents 
write me in opposition to this legislation 


urging its repeal. My constituents, even 
though opposed to this proposal, were 
most kind to me. I assured them that 
I hoped it would be repealed and that I 
would. vote to do this. The Recorp will 
show that I voted to repeal. 

For many years, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been an advocate for a Federal old-age 
pension to that group of unforgotten 
men and women who have reached the 
time in life when they are no longer able 
to find employment and have no oppor- 
tunity to provide for themselves through 
the benefits of social security. I hope 
to live to see that day, Mr. Speaker, 
when this great Government of ours will 
provide security for many of these dear 
old Americans who contributed to the 
strength and permanency of the Nation. 

The most unfortunate thing that actu- 
ally happened in connection with re- 
tirement for elective officials was the 
manner in which it was presented to the 
public. I certainly do not blame any 
person for finding fault in view of the 
information given to them. 

I made it a point to learn just what 
I would have to do in order to be eligi- 
ble to a retirement of $100 monthly. 

It would have required a down pay- 
ment of $4,990 and the annual contribu- 
tion of $500, which is 5 percent of a 
Member’s salary. 

It would have been impossible for me 
to do this. Hence I did not make appli- 
cation to participate. 

I am glad, for the sake of unity in this 
Nation, that this unhappy situation is 
changed. It will be my purpose to give 
the best that is in me to insure final 
victory and stand ready to make any 
sacrifice that I may be called upon to 
render. My Nation’s welfare must come 
first, and it always will, so far as I am 
concerned. 


We Must Have Air Power to Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial by Frank Gannett, of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle in the issues of February 17 and 
18, 1942: 


We Must Have Arr Power To WIN THE WAR 


(Enthusiastically air-minded, with thou- 
sands of hours of air travel to his record, 
Frank Gannett, the publisher, long has urged 
the importance of aviation in America’s 
future. In these articles he points to the 
dominance of air power as shown thus far in 
the war and tells how the Nation can prepare 
now, not only for victory but for a dominant 
future.) 

(By Frank Gannett) 


Defeated because of lack of air forces! 

That is the explanation again and again 
for the disheartening, tragic reverses suf- 
fered by the Allies. 
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. There is no good to be gained from criticiz- 
ing those who in the past have failed to 
recognize the importance of air power and 
neglected that most important branch of any 
defense program or war plan. 

When the Versailles Treaty disarmed the 

Germans, destroyed their navy and limited 
their arms and armament, the Huns were 
forced to find some new way to gain military 
strength. They centered their attention on 
the airplane and gradually developed it into 
the most destructive weapon ever known. 
The airplane put wings on artillery. Instead 
of having big guns on relatively fixed bases 
firing ammunition, the airplane in effect car- 
ried to any point desired deadly shells, bombs, 
and torpedoes. 
This development completely changed all 
warfare. Military minds, however, chained 
to the past by deep prejudice, refused to 
recognize the importance of the airplane. 
The war in Spain showed what airplanes 
could do, but still military leaders refused to 
accept the facts. The invasion of Poland 
again showed the importance of the airplane 
in supporting a land attack, but the military 
minds were still closed. 

Navy men had convinced themselves that 
great batileships were invulnerable to any 
air attack. The British, having relied upon 
their navy for a hundred jears to rule the 
seas, clung to the idea that the navy still 
would continue to be the dominant fcrce in 
the world. So the British admiralty, like the 
other military leaders, refused to accept. the 
importance of the airplane. 

Events recently, one after the other, have 
proved that they were entirely wrong in their 
thinking. As a result, the Allies today find 
themselves in a frightful predicament and as 
each day passes, we begin to realize that it 
will take a long, costly effort—‘“tears, sweat, 
and blood”—to develop our air power to @ 
point where we shall be even on equal terms 
with the Japs, the Italians, and the Germans. 

Even a few months ago our leaders still 
considered the airplane :s merely an adjunct 
tc the Navy or to the Army. Its real im- 
portance has not yet been acknowledged by 
those who are conducting our war. 

Look at the record. The disaster at Pearl 
Harbor was a triumph of air force and demon- 
strated that the Navy was incapable of meet- 
ing it. 

The sinking of the Japanese battleship 
Haruna by our hero, Captain Kelly, was a 
conspicuous demonstration of the vulnerabil- 
ity of the battle wagons 

Two of the most modern British dread- 
naughts—the Prince of Wales and the Re- 
pulse—whose designers expected them to 
withstand assault from the skies, were easy 
victims of the airplane. 

The destruction of the Bismarck was an 
aerial triumph, even though the navy got the 
credit for making the kill after it had been 
fatally damaged by a torpedo from the air. 

Early in the war, the British air forces 
wrought great destruction on the Italian 
fleet in Taranto Harbor. The British suffered 
terrible losses in naval power in the Battle of 
Crete because the Germans had overwhelm- 
ing air power. 

Many other naval losses from air attacks 
could be cited, but it is not necessary. The 
case is complete and the proof convincing 
beyond doubt. The dispute as to whether 
battleships can resist airplanes is ended once 
and for all and the superiority of air power 
is established beyond question. 

Repeatedly the question is asked, “Where 
is the United States Navy?” Of course, it is 
in the southwest Pacific, but it is quite use- 
less without supporting air power. It dares 
not venture far from an airplane base for 
fear of destruction by the Japanese air fleet. 
We are sending flying fortresses in increasing 
numbers to the Far East, but even the flying 
fortresses must have the protection of fight- 
ing planes. Pursuit planes cannot carry 
enough gasoline to give them a long cruising 





e situation in the 


the advent of the airplane our Navy 

and the British Navy could have blocked the 

Japanese and prevented their invasion of the 

the Japanese have the 

support of such a large air force that our 

Navy and the British Navy do not dare risk 

an effort to cut off the stream of transports 

and supply ships moving from Japan and 
Formosa into the Indies. 

In this situation it is interesting to note 
that only a short time ago—in fact, when 
the newspapers were carrying a report of the 
sinking of the Repulse, the Prince of Wales, 
the Haruna, and the Arizona—there was still 
on the newsstands a magazine article by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Col Frank Knox, which 
ridiculed those who suggested that the battle- 
ship had been outmoded by the airplane. 

In his recent annual report to the Presi- 
dent, our Secretary of War, Henry L. Stim- 
son, continues to classify aviation as a purely 
defensive weapon. According to Mr. Stimson, 
the “final and most critical function” of air 
power is “that of fighting in cooperation with 
armies on the surface of the land, or navies 
on the surface of the seas.” 

Or course, armies and navies have their 
place in warfare, but today air power must 
be given first consideration in military or 
naval plans. 

We cannot win this war until the impor- 
tance of the air force is given recognition. 
These generals and admirals who for years 
have been saturated with traditions about 
the strength of land forces or sea forces 
simply cannot comprehend that a revolution 
has occurred in warfare. 

We need today, as leaders in this war, 
younger minds who for some time have un- 
derstood the growing importance of airplanes 
and who will give air power the position it 
deserves, 

Of course, we have embarked on a great 
program for building airplanes. Although 
the production of planes has been disap- 
pointing, there are prospects that within a 
short time our production of bombers and 
fighting ships will be amazing. Without 
doubt, in another year or 18 months we will 
be turning out a stream of aircraft that will 
exceed the production of the enemy countries. 

This is heartening, and we shall patiently 
await this increased output. 

But airplanes will be of no value unless we 
have superior pilots, flyers, and navigators 
to handle them. 

There was some encouragement in a re- 
cent announcement that the Army was plan- 
ning to develop 2,000,000 airmen. Simul- 
taneously the Navy announced it would train 
80,000 flyers. 

But merely making such an announce- 
ment does not give us the pilots or the 
crews needed for our air force. It takes 
months to train a young man to fly a plane. 
It takes many more months to fit him for 
air combat with enemy planes. 

Our Army and Navy have several air 
training stations, but all the pilots they 
are now producing will not be a fraction 
of the number needed in this great crisis. 

In my opinion, we need not 2,000,000 air- 
men, but probably five millions to do this 
job. In the peacetime operation of an air 
liner, it is said that to keep a pilot in the 
air requires four or five men on the ground. 
There must be men to service a plane with 
oil and gasoline, men to check the motor, 
men to look over the radio and men to 
look after the weather conditions. 

In wartimes it takes many more men on 
the ground to keep a fighting plane in the 
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air. Bombers carry seven or eight in a 
crew. These men must be trained in gun- 
nery, in flying, in navigation. An authority 
on aviation recently stated that for every 
50 men in the various 
work would be needed. 
ers have made the figure even higher. 
In any case, we must have immediately 
e emphasis put on the develop- 
of our air force, especially the train- 


used to ferry planes from the 
west coast to ports on the east coast. These 


job. As a result, there have been many 
crack-ups. It is certainly unwise to entrust 
to an inexperienced flyer, to one who has 
not had navigation experience, a bomber 
costing perhaps a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, to say nothing of endangering his life 
and the lives of those who may accompany 
him on one of these flights. 

Today there is such a scarcity of pilots 
capable of doing this job that a general call 
has been sent to all airports to get men for 
this work. 

On the whole, the most discouraging phase 
of our military situation is the present and 
prospective lack of an adequately trained air 
force. There is still time to develop pilots, 
copilots, and navigators, but not a day should 
be lost in speeding up this program. As the 
situation is today, there will not be enough 
men to handle the planes that we shall soon 
be producing. 

This war can be won only by dominance 
of the air. Americans make the best flyers 
in the world. That is generally conceded. 
We must have an air force that will not 
merely be a little larger and a little better 
than Japan, Germany. and Italy can pro- 
duce, but it must be overwhelmingly better— 
so vast and so powerful that it will simply 
exterminate rival air forces. 

This can be done and must be done! 


MAKE AMERICA SUPREME IN THE AIR—-NOW 


I have pointed out that if we are going to 
win this war, we must have complete domi- 
nance of the air. We must have an air force 
that will not merely be a little larger and a 
little better than Japan, Germany, and Italy 
can produce, but it must be overwhelmingly 
better—so vast and so powerful that it will 
simply exterminate the enemy air forces. 

We are going to produce vast quantities of 
airplanes. Both bombers and pursuit planes 
will be rolling off the assembly lines in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. 

But as I said before, these planes will be of 
little value if we haven't the trained pilots 
to fly them and trained men to service them 
and keep them in condition for battle. 

We must make America air-minded. What 
the Army and Navy are doing in training 
pilots is commendable so far as it goes, but 
the total number graduated from these train- 
ing courses is only a fraction of what we 
need. 

We must look further ahead than tomor- 
row, or even next year. The indications are 
that this war will last a long time. No one 
can predict when it will end, but military 
leaders are now talking in terms of a war 
of 4, 5, or possibly 10 years. 

No other country in the world is so auto- 
mobile-minded as is America. Even boys 12 
to 14 years old know much about auto- 
mobiles and how to operate them. 

As boys today are automobile-minded so 
they soon must become and.will become air- 
plane conscious, as familiar with planes as 
they are now familiar with motorcars. 

Boys who today are 14 and 15 years old 
may be seeing service in this war before it is 
ended. 

We should begin now to educate these boys 
in aviation and give them opportunity at the 
earliest possible date to get experience in the 
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air. Hundreds of boys only 16 or 17 years 
old are already good pilots. Experience 
proves that boys, learning young, become far 
better pilots than those learning later in life. 

If America is going to win, if we are going 
to establish the four freedoms everywhere 
in the world, if we are going to end nazi-ism 
and deprive all fiendish aggressors of mili- 
tary weapons and the force they now use, 
we should have a program that will give us 
250,000 planes at the earliest possible date. 

That will mean millions of young men must 
be prepared for an aviation career. 

No country in the world will be able to 
outdo us in the production of airplanes. No 
country in the world has developed better 
flyers or mechanics than have we. What we 
can do in aviation is unlimited if we only 
begin to realize the importance of this field. 

Aside from the need of airplanes and pilots 
in warfare, we shall need them when peace 
comes. No mind can visualize the develop- 
ment that is coming in aviation. When our 
first automobiles were produced, no one could 
foresee the future of the automobile. Today 
we have no idea of the future of the airplane. 

Planes will be carrying people to all parts 
of the world with amazing speed. Freight 
will be carried through the air in a way that 
will make present methods of transportation 
seem slow and inefficient. Weather obstacles 
will be eliminated. Pianes will land safely 
by instruments in thick fogs and nothing will 
make it necessary to cancel trips. Safety 
factors will be developed, the cost of trans- 
portation will be reduced to a minimum, and 
the whole Nation—everybody—will be flying 
just as today everyone uses a motorcar. 

In the air it will not be necessary to keep 
a roadbed in condition or to use automobile 
tires or to be restricted to narrow streets and 
strips of rails. An airplane will go any place, 
and airports will be as numerous as are our 
towns, cities, and villages. The time will 
come when anyone will be able to get into a 
plane in his back yard, rise vertically into the 
air, and go to an airport, there to take a 
faster ship. 

Indeed, the developments will surpass all 
this, and the airplane industry will be one 
of the greatest in the land, employing millions 
of people, affording the pleasure of travel to 
all at little cost, raising the standard of living, 
broadening the outlook and knowledge of the 
Nation. 

In view of this it is all the more important 
that we begin at once to make America air- 
minded and that we put no limit on plans to 
develop flying and the airplane industry. 

Only Monday the House Appropriations 
Committee of Congress increased by $16,- 
000,000 a Budget request for civilian pilot 
training. The request was for twenty millions 
to provide instruction for 31,900 pilots and the 
committee voted $36,000,000 to instruct 49,500. 

It is gratifying to note that the committee 
in explaining its action said what I have been 
saying for a long time—‘“If this war is to be 
won, Obviously it will be won with planes and 
pilots.” And the committee added, “As we 
are setting about on a huge expansion of our 
air power, scores of thousands of pilots will 
be needed.” 

This is all fine. It is encouraging. But it 
is not enough. It is altogether too little. 
Realizing the importance of aviation, nearly 
every school should be giving courses con- 
cerning aircraft. Boys should be learning all 
the details about planes. 

Boys 16 years old should be given an oppor- 
tunity to fly. Today there are 24,000 civilian 
aircraft in hangars scattered over the country. 
These civilian aircraft cannot be used every 
hour, as they should be, because of the lack 
of cash on the part of private and student 
pilots who would have to rent them. 

We should have not only 24,000 aircraft in 
hangars but at least half a million as soon as 
they can be produced. The use of these planes 
for training civilians should be made possible 
without too much cost to the prospective flyer. 
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The Government might well carry most of 
that burden. 

In conclusion, at the risk of repeating, let 
me make this point clear. We should go 
ahead with the development of a great army 
and naval air force. Indeed, it should be 
greater than is now contemplated. At the 
same time, however, we should promote avia- 
tion among the youth not yet of draft age, 
youth 15, 16, and 17 years old. As fast as 
possible, we should develop their knowledge 
of airplanes, so that when they are called 
into service it will take only a few months 
to make of them our very best flyers. 

If we had a farsighted program like this 
under way today and had a million boys 16 
years old flying planes, as we should have, 
then we would soon create a great reservoir 
of flyers and pilots who 2 or 3 years hence 
would be able to handle all the planes 
needed to win the war and protect America. 

We can’t accomplish much by going into an 
aviation program half-heartedly or with res- 
ervations. We must realize that flying and 
the development of aviation is going to be 
one of the very most important factors in 
the 4ife of our Nation—yes, in the future 
of the world. 

Let our Government get busy with a pro- 
gram so big and broad that America will be, 
because of her air power, the outstanding 
leader in civilization among the nations of 
the earth. 


Need for Criticism but Not Ridicule of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include an editorial from 
the Waterloo Daily Courier, Waterloo, 
Iowa. The writer of this editorial has 
often criticized specific acts of the Con- 
gress. His criticisms, however, have been 
based on facts and they have been uni- 
formly constructive and helpful. The 
editorial is as follows: 

NEED FOR CRITICISM BUT NOT RIDICULE OF 

CONGRESS 


Congress, with all its faults and all its mis- 
takes, is the one institution that will guaran- 
tee the survival of democracy in America. 
The public will make a tragic mistake if it 
falls into the habit of adopting an indiscrimi- 
nately contemptuous attitude toward Mem- 
bers of our legislative body. Too often these 
days, it seems to us, are heard such phrases 
as “He’s just a politician,” implying that 
politics is hardly a decent profession. 

The principles and framework of the Amer- 
ican Congress have proved practical and suc- 
cessful. Under congressional leadership, 
America has grown and prospered, fought 
successful wars and attained econcmic lead- 
ership throughout the world. Congress is no 
experiment. It offers the only chance for a 
free people to oppose the growing power of 
the Executive, to oppose a rampant bureau- 
cracy, to keep their fingers on the strings of 
government. 

Ridicule of Congress is not a new thing, of 
course. The late and revered Will Rogers 
sometimes made biting remarks at the ex- 
pense of Congress. Others, with less good 
humor and much less judgment, continued 


in the same vein to the detriment of the 
public’s confidence in the legislature. 

But it is weil to remember that Congress 
is only the shadow of the people. Those who 
ridicule Congress only ridicule their own ca- 
pacity for self-government. Abuses arise be- 
cause the people are too lazy or too distracted 
by other affairs to correct them. 

Don’t misunderstand us. The only way 
Congress can function is through criticism. 
A legislature which was not subjected to the 
constant examination of an alert public would 
be an irresponsible body. But that criticism 
should be specific. It should be directed at 
certain bills and the votes of the various Con- 
gressmen on this or that issue. 

But should the contemptuous attitude 
toward Congress become more generai and 
the rapier of ridicule be employed continually 
against our most important political institu- 
tion, we would be in danger of losing the 
one guaranty that our freedom is secure. 


International Executive Agreements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a letter of February 24, 
from Mr. Wallace McClure, of the Cosmos 
Club, Washington, D. C., on the subject 
International Executive Agreements, 
which will be found self-explanatory. 
His letter is as follows: 


Cosmos CLvUB, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1942. 
The Honorable JosEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 

Drak Mr. MANSFIELD: Copies of the pub- 
lication in final form of the hearings held 
in 1941 by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors on the subject of the improvement 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project have reached me and my at- 
tention has been called to the following 
passage on page 1876: 

“Now, then, next in order in the paper is 
mg discussion of the independent power that 
Congress has under the Constitution to ratify 
or approve by legislation agreements with 
other nations. Now, as to that, I am only 
going to read you a very sweeping statement 
which is contained in Mr. McClure’s recent 
book. That is the book that Mr. Berle said 
was just about the last word, as I under- 
stand it, on the subject. This is what Mr. 
McClure said: 

“Tt is a striking fact that the Constitu- 
tion P 

“*The CHAIRMAN. What page is that on 
now? 

“‘Mr. JOHNSON. That is on page 17. 

“‘Mr. CHAIRMAN, All right. 

“Mr. JOHNSON (reading): 

“It is a striking fact that the Constitu- 
tion ignores Congress as an instrumentality 
of national agreement with other nations, 
The Congress may consent that a State enter 
into an “agreement or compact * * * 
with a foreign power”, but no mention is 
made of any authority on its part to con- 
sent to or otherwise affect, effect, or per- 
fect any sort of agreement in the interna- 
tional sphere.’” 

(Mr. Berle’s statement occurs on p. 45; 
corresponding passages in Mr. Johnson’s pre- 
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pared statement occur on pp. 1888 and 1890. 
ee ea ee ee ee 
1880.) 

This quotation from my book, Interna- 
tional Executive Agreements, forms an ex- 
cellent example of lifting words out of their 
context and using them in a manner con- 
trary to their intention. Mr. Johnson was 
trying to show that the participation of 
Congress in the pending St. Lawrence sea- 
way agreement was improper and unwar- 
ranted by the Constitution. The 
and thesis of my book was to show that 
the method of entering into covenants be- 
tween the United States and other countries 
with congressional participation, which is 
admirably exemplified in the case of the St. 
Lawrence agreement, is not only constitu- 
tional but the most appropriate possible 
method from the point of view of democ- 
racy and the conduct of democratic govern- 
ment. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALLacE McCLuRE. 


Tennessee Valley Authority Power for 
Kentucky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday I announced an- 
other great victory for the people in the 
battle of Kentucky. I am now able to 
give the results more in detail. 

Several days ago Gov. Keen Johnson 
went before a joint session of the two 
houses of the Legislature of Kentucky 
and delivered a very able address, in 
which he urged the passage of the bill 

*known as the T. V. A. Enabling Act— 
one that would enable the people of the 
State of Kentucky to enjoy the same 
benefits of cheap electricity from the 
T. V. A. as are now enjoyed by the people 
of northern Mississippi, northern Ala- 
bama, and Tennessee. 

Shortly after the conclusion of Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s speech the vote was 
taken, with the result that the measure 
passed the house by a vote of 85 to 10, 
and then passed the senate by a vote of 
32 to 6. It was immediately signed by 
Governor Johnson, which made it the 
law of the Commonwealth. 

The passage of this measure stepped 
Kentucky forward probably 50 years in 
the great onward march of modern 
progress. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting Governor John- 
son’s address to the joint session of the 
Kentucky Legislature on this momentous 
question: 

Lieutenant Governor Myers, Speaker Dick- 
son, and gentlemen of the Kentucky General 
Assembly, I want first to congratulate you of 
the general assembly upon the wisdom with 
which you have been discharging your legis- 
lative duties. In the main, legislation which 
has been enacted has been constructive and 
helpful. You are especially to be commended 
upon preventing the enactment of laws that 
would be injurious to the State as a whole. 








authorize Kentucky cities and towns to enter 
into contracts with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for electric power. 

For some time you have had before you in 
printed form house bill No. 146. There has 
been no desire to press its passage until each 
of you could familiarize your- 
selves with it. In the discussions that have 
taken place there have been objections raised 
to some features of the bill that had merit. 
In an effort to prepare the best possible act, 
a substitute bill has been drafted. It has 
been presented in the house as a committee 
substitute. It has been introduced in the 
senate so that it might be printed and each 
senator have an early opportunity to study it. 
Every change in the substitute from the 
printed bill has improved it, made it more 
desirable legislation. I am convinced that 
the bill is in the best possible form. Now 
that every effort has been made to put before 
you the most acceptable bill, one that will 
actually enable towns that want Tennessee 
Valley Authority power to get it, I ask you to 
enact it into law without further delay and 
without amendments. 

The discussions that have taken place on 
this subject have generated more heat than 
light on the question. I regard this legisla- 
tion as being so vital to the welfare of Ken- 
tuckians and so important to the future 
development and prosperity of our State that 
I have sought the privilege of discussing it 
with you. 

Two years ago a Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity enabling bill was before the legislature 
in its regular session. At that time, it was 
evident that Tennessee Valley Authority 
power would not be available for Kentucky 
before this session of the legislature. Court 
litigation was pending at that time in which 
the authority of a Kentucky city to contract 
with Tennessee Valley Authority was in dis- 
pute. Middlesboro had entered into a con- 
tract with Tennessee Valley Authority Au- 
thority of the city officials to make such a 
contract had been questioned. The case was 
pending before the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals as the ‘egislature assembled in 1940. 
There was a possibility that no legislation 
was necessary to permit a Kentucky town to 
use the cheap power of Tennessee Valley 
Authority Since that time the court’s deci- 
sion has been rendered. It was held that the 
city of Middlesboro did not have authority 
to contract with Tennessee Valley Authority 
under existing law 

As result of that decision, Kentucky is for- 
bidden the advantages of cheap Tennessee 
Valley Authority power until the Kentucky 
General Assembly passes an enablifg act, 
delegating to towns of the State authority 
to make contracts with Tennessee Valley 
Authority for electrical energy. The situa- 
tion that exists today is that a barrier stands 
along the Kentucky-Tennessee line which 
excludes Kentucky from the group of South- 
ern States that are enjoying the economic, 
industrial, and social advantages of cheaper 
electric power. 

Two years ago, as we reached the conclu- 
sion that a Tennessee Valley Authority en- 
abling act should not then be passed, there 
was no provision in the Federal act creating 
Tennessee Valley Authority which permitted 
utility distribution systems, using Tennessee 
Valley Authority power, to make payments of 
money in replacement of taxes to the schools, 
city and county governments. Since then 
the Federal law has been amended so as to 
permit communities to sell the power pur- 
chased from Tennessee Valley Authority at 
such rates as would make possible payments 
in lieu of taxes to local governmental units. 
Tax replacement is providec in the bill upon 
which you will pass judgment. 

As Tennessee Valley Authority legislation 
Was discussed 2 years ago, and a decision 
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reached to defer its enactment at that time, 
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Tennessee line and keep out of Kentucky the 
of cheap electric power. People 
of our State cannot have the benefits and 
blessings of lower light bills unless you re- 
move the barrier at our border which pre- 
vents cheap power from crossing into Ken- 
tucky. 

The bill which I urge you to vote for does 


The original bill provided that an election 
should be held to ascertain the wishes of the 
people if 25 percent of the voters signed a 
petition asking for the right to vote on it. 
In a sincere effort to meet objections that 
have been raised to the bill, that provision 
has been changed to make a referendum 
compulsory Before a city may issue revenue 
bonds to finance purchase of the property in 
the town through which the private utility 
operates, and enter into a contract with 
Tennessee Valley Authority for electric 
power, an election must be held. Unless a 
majority of those who vote express them- 
selves as being in favor of their town con- 
tracting with Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the city council will have no authority to 
proceed. This provision provides home rule 
in the fullest sense. It provides by legisia- 
tion that the question is to be decided by 
the folks who are to be affected by it And 
after the people, by their vote, decide that 
they want their town to contract with Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, that should settle 
the question The town should not be re- 
quired to come to the Public Service Com- 
mission and get permission to do that which 
the people declare they want. Critics of the 
bill insist that Tennessee Valley Authority 
should come into the State under regulations 
of the Public Service Commission. But I in- 
sist that the decision of the people should be 
final and that no certificate of convenience 
and necessity should be required from the 
Public Service Commission. I would caution 
you of the general assembly not to vote 
against a bill which gives the people author- 
ity to decide by ballot whether they want 
their town to contract with Tennessee Valley 
Authority for power. 

Critics place great emphasis upon the de- 
sirability of placing under supervision of the 
Public Service Commission those towns who 
set up municipally owned plants and buy 
their power from Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Our law does not require the dozens of other 
Kentucky towns that now own and operate 
their own electric power plants to come un- 
der the Public Service Commission and be 
supervised by it. By what strange logic do 
these critics justify the argument that 
municipal plants using Tennessee Valley 
Authority current should be under the Public 
Service Commission? 

In an effort to arouse opposition to a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, Kentuckians 
who have invested in public-utility stocks 
have been frightened with the assurance that 
if this Tennessee Valley Authority monster 
gets into Kentucky, their investments will 
become worthless. That is typical of the mis- 
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representation which seeks to besmirch this 
legislation. There has been written into this 
bill specific procedure by which will be de- 
termined the value of the utility property 
which the town or city may decide it desires 
to buy It provides every safeguard that any 


‘fair-minded person could expect. It provides 


for an equitable method of arbitration in an 
effort to fix a fair price of the utility prov- 
erty. In event negotiations are unsuccessful, 
and not until then, the municipality may 
condemn the property and go into court, there 
by judicial process to finally determine how 
much the city shall pay the utility for ‘ts 
property. Utility stockholders need have no 
fear that their investments will be rendered 
worthless. They can be sure that a fair price 
will be paid for the property which may be 
purchased by municipalities. 

Critics of this legislation seek to create up- 
position with assertions that there is going 
to be a huge loss in taxes as municipalities 
acquire the property of utilities. There is a 
carefully considered provision in this bill 
which requires payments in lieu of taxes to 
the city and county and public schools. It 
is provided that rates charged for electric cur- 
rent shall yield a return that will be ample 
to make these payments of tax equivalents. 
The tax-equivalent section has been so drawn 
as to prevent loss of revenue to the local sub- 
divisions of government. 

I am going to tell you frankly that there- 
is some question as to the constitutionality 
of the provision in the bill which provides 
for tax replacement. Never before in history 
of Kentucky has this question been before 
the legislature. The best thought of numer- 
ous good attorneys has been focused on the 
problem of devising a plan, not in conflict 
with Kentucky’s constitution, by which elec- 
tric power may be retailed by a city at a rate 
which would provide money for payments in 
lieu of taxes. I am convinced that the 
method used is the best approach to the 
problem, taking into consideration the con- 
stitutional difficulty. Mr. William C. Fitts, 
General Counsel] of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, tells me that he regards the section 
of the bill which provides for tax equivalents 
as being the soundest method of approach 
and the plan which best meets the constitu- 
tional question. 

But there is a possibility that this pro- 
vision might be found by the court in 
conflict with the constitution. That un- 
certainty makes it all the more important 
that we pass this bill riow, so that its con- 
stitutionality can be tested. Should it be 
held invalid, in light of the opinion of the 
court the next legislature would have the 
responsibility of correcting the defect and 
providing a plan for tax replacements 
which would be valid. 

Gilbertsville Dam, in western Kentucky, 
is well along toward completion. Assur- 
ance is given that electric power will be 
available there by February of 1944. This 
dam will have for distribution in Kentucky 
90,000 to 100,000 kilowatts of power. The 
Federal act specifies that the State within 
which the power-producing project is located 
shall have prior claim upon the energy it 
produces. 

Municipalities in the vicinity of Gilberts- 
ville Dam that may desire to buy power 
from this new generating plant, will have 
no authority to make such arrangements 
until the general assembly passes this en- 
abling act. It is our duty to pass the bill 
at this session so cities that want to con- 
tract with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
may be making their plans to do so. It 
will require quite some time for a town to 
ascertain by a vote, whether its citizenship 
desires that it purchase Tennessee Valley 
Authority power. It will require much time 
to negotiate with the private utility serv- 
ing the town, for purchase of its property 
and determining of a fair price. So it seems 
to me that it is imperative that we of the 
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Kentucky Legislature should clear away the 
first barrier between Kentucky and Tennes- 
see Valley Authority power by passing an 
enabling act right now. 

The population of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see is almost identical. Yet in the year of 
1940, the total light and power bill of 
Kentuckians was approximately seven mil- 
lion dollars greater than the total bill paid 
by Tennesseans. And consumers in Ten- 
nessee used a far greater volume of power 
than was used in Kentucky because it was 
cheaper. 

That great saving, which left $7,000,000 in 
the pockets of the people of Tennessee, is the 
result of abundant Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity power. The average light and power bill 
of the average Kentuckians is approximately 
42 percent higher than the average light and 
power bill paid by the average Tennesseean. 
Are you willing, by your vote against this 
Tennessee Valley Authority enabling act, to 
banish the hope that Kentuckians may profit 
from a reduction in costs of electricity? The 
people you represent do not want you to do 
that. 

If Tennessee Valley Authority rates for elec- 
tricity were adopted throughout Kentucky, 
the result would be a saving to residential 
consumers of approximately $3,000,000 a year 
on their light bills. That is more money 
than was collected from the individual State 
income tax last year. If Tennessee Valley 
Authority rates were adopted in Kentucky 
there would be an approximate saving to 
commercial users of electric power of $2,500,- 
000 a year. If Tennessee Valley Authority 
rates were in effect in our State it would re- 
duce the power bill of industrial consumers 
about $1,500,000 a year. The saving to indus- 
trial and commercial users of electricity 
would be approximately $4,000,000 a year. 
That sum is a million and a half dollars more 
than the total State income tax collected 
last year from corporations who are the 
industrial and commercial consumers of 
electricity. 

You of the general assembly have been told 
that if you would repeal the income tax 
that industries would come rushing into 
Kentucky. For the first 144 years of our 
existence as a State, an income tax was not 
imposed, yet there was no rush of industries 
into this commonwealth. One of the great- 
est inducements to industry that can be 
offered is an abundance of cheap electrical 
energy. If you of the legislature pass this 
Tennessee Valley Authority enabling act, 
you will take the first and most essential 
step toward making available in Kentucky 
cheap, ample power. And that will give 
greater impetus to development of Kentucky 
industrially than would the repeal of the 
income tax or anything else you could do. 
If, by your vote, you make plentiful cheap 
power available in the future, you will have 
made a major contribution to Kentucky’s 
social and economic advancement. It will 
mean that the convenience of electricity will 
be brought within the economic reach of 
many low-income Kentuckians who are now 
denied such benefits. It will mean that elec- 
tricity will be used in increased volume to do 
more things, to take much of the drudgery 
out of life. The blessings of cheap electricity 
will tremendously enhance the happiness and 
prosperity of Kentuckians. And Kentuck- 
ians, as they enjoy those benefits, will be 
grateful to you of this general assembly who 
removed the wall along the Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee line which now prevents our people 
from enjoying the benefits of cheap Tennes- 
see Valley Authority power, no matter how 
much they may want it. 

Opponents of the bill have sought to justify 
opposition on the ground that Tennessee 
Valley Authority electrical energy comes in 
competition with coal and since much Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority current is generated 
by water power, it cuts down the use of coal 
in steam-generating plants. The facts are 
that there has been more coal consumed in 


Tennessee since Tennessee Valley Authority 
has been distributing power than previously 
Of course, considerable of that is due to the 
fact that coal-consuming industries have 
sprung up in Tennessee Valley Authority 
territory since cheap power became available. 
The industries which I predict will be es- 
tablished in Kentucky when we create an 
advantageous power situation, will be large 
users of Kentucky coal. 

Opponents of the bill have agitated the 
minds of those splendid, competent Ken- 
tuckians now employed by utility companies. 
These persons are assured that they will lose 
their jobs if this Tennessee Valley Authority 
enabling act is passed. Competent, experi- 
enced employees will be needed, regardless of 
the source of power distributed in Kentucky 
In Tennessee 75 percent of the employees of 
the private utility companies were emp!oyed 
after Tennessee Valley Authority went into 
operation There will be increased emplcy- 
ment opportunities for employees of the utili- 
ties as new industries come to Kentucky 

Those who seek defeat of this bill have 
sought to convince Kentucky towns that now 
own and operate their own electric plants 
that this legislation will be hurtful to them. 
That is a misrepresentation of the facts. 
Passage of this bill will not affect existing 
municipally owned plants in the least. They 
are not required to accept provisions of this 
act unless they prefer to do so. With Tennés- 
see Valley Authority power made available, 
there will be instances in which it will be ad- 
vantageous to municipally owned plants to 
elect to come under provisions of this act; but 
the municipality itself will be the judge of 
whether or not it is desirable that they do so, 

Effort has been made to agitate those who 
are interested in Rural Electric Cooperatives. 
It has been suggested to them that munici- 
palities contracting with Tennessee Valley 
Authority might invade their territory. 
Probability of that ever happening is far- 
fetched. But to guard against such a con- 
tingency, there has been written into this 
substitute bill a specific provision which 
eliminates that possibility. 

An effort is being made by some critics 
cf this legislation to create opposition by 
arousing prejudice against the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Whether you regard estab- 
lishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
as wise is not the question before you. It 
has already been created. The taxpaycr’s 
money necessary to establish the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has already been expended. 
Money paid into the Federal Treasury by 
Kentucky taxpayers has been used to build 
the Tennessee Valley Authority power sys- 
tem. The only way we shall get a return on 
our taxes invested is by using the cheap 
power preduced. Tennessee Valley Authority 
is here on our southern border. It is build- 
ing hydroelectric facilities within our State. 
You could not stop that if you desired. But 
now that Tennessee Valley Authority is here, 
it would be a distinct disservice to Kertucky 
should you of the general assembly refuse 
to pass an enabling act that will permit our 
people to use the cheap power that is soon 
to become available. Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority has harnessed the waterpower of the 
Tennessee Valley for the purpose of manu- 
facturing cheap power. Now that these nat- 
ural resources are being utilized to provide 
the most essential ingredient of an advanced 
cocial and economic order, cheap power, I 
am certain that it is our duty to take that 
action necessary to place these benefits at 
the disposal of our people, leaving to them 
the discretion as to whether they shall use 
the power facilities of Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

There are opponents of this bill who assail 
it as special privilege legislation. I am frank 
to say to you that it is special privilege 
legislation—but it is legislation that will pro- 
vide special privileges for the people of Ken- 
tucky. It provides the special privilege of 
cheaper power for every home, for every fac- 
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tory in Kentucky if the people indicate by 
their vote that they went it. It is special 
privilege leg'slation that will attract manu- 
facturing plants to Kentucky to provide in- 
cressed labor opportunity fer our folks and 
enhanced prosperity for our people. It is 
because of the special privilegés and benefits 
that this legislation provides for Kentuckians 
that I urge you to vote for it. 

I have refrained from hostile criticism of 
the utilities companies. I have no disposi- 
tion to recall to your mind unhappy inci- 
dents of a recent past: There are utility 
executives in Kentucky who have refrained 
from opposing this bill. I congratulate them 
upon their enlightened attitude on this, a 
problem which vitally affects the public. 
This bill is not presented with any desire 
to injure utility companies. The sole con- 
sideration in urging your vote for this meas- 
ure is that the best interests of Kentucky as 
a whole will be advanced by its enactment. 

IT am certain that there are conscientious 
Republicans in this legislature who will not 
be influenced to vote against this bill on the 
ground that Tennessee Valley Authority is a 
wicked New Deal measure. Wolf Creek Dam 
is under construction down in the heart of 
that section of Kentucky that is predomi- 
nantly Republican. When that dam is com- 
pleted a considerable quantity of cheap elec- 
tric power will be generated there. The re- 
gion closest to that dam can be immensely 
benefited by the power which will be available 
right at its door But the people in that area 
will be forbidden to use that cheap power and 
be denied all the conveniences that come with 
it unless you pass this enabling act. 

Cheap Tennessee Valley Authority power 
will provide the stimulus that will accelerate 
the pace of progress in Kentucky. It is short- 
sighted to stand in the way of progress. It is 
stupid to stand in the way of labor-saving in- 
ventions. You cannot hold back the dawn. 
It is impossible to keep the sun from rising. 
It is just as impossible to expect to be able by 
legislative action to build a wall along the 
Kentucky-Tennessee line so high that it will 
exclude cheap Tennessee Valley Authority 
power from Kentucky forever. Should you 
make the mistake of trying to do that, of for- 
bidding Kentuckians the right to decide by 
their own vote whether they want Tennessee 
Valley Authority power, the people will rebuke 
those who withhold from them electrical en- 
ergy at rates low enough to make possible ex- 
tensive use of it. I caution you against taking 
the attitude that the people shal] not have 
the right by vote to make their decision as to 
whether Tennessee Valley Authority power 
shall be brought into their communities. 

The opposition has sought to obscure the 
real principle involved in this bill. A smoke- 
screen of controversy has been raised. Critics 
say, “I am for Tennessee Valley Authority 
coming in if it comes in the right way.” But 
when you blow the smoke away, look at the 
matter clearly and without prejudice, it all 
boi's down to this single vital issue: Are you 
in favor of permitting Kentuckians to enjoy 
the benefits of cheap electricity on the same 
basis with the people of Tennessee? Are you 
in favor of passing a bill that gives the people 
who want Tennessee Valley Authority power 
the authority to obtain it? 

I have never had a strcenger conviction on 
any question of public pciicy. No public issue 
has ever appeared clearer to me than this. 
The principle involved is as correct as the Ten 
Commandments. I am asking you to close 
your ears to the clamor of those who seek to 
persuade you that you should vote against 
this bill—close your ears to their importuni- 
ties long enough to listen to your conscience 
and let it guide you to a correct conclusion. 
You are men of intell'gence and judgment. 
You are capable of deciding between what is 
best for all the people and that which is not 
best. You are capable of deciding between 
right and wrong. And the question of 
whether Kentucky towns shall be permitted 
to buy Tennessee Valley Authority power, if 












Hon. Paul V. McNutt Supports St. 
Lawrence as Defense Measure 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, this war, 
abhorrent though it is to peace-loving 
democracies, must be pursued unflinch- 
ingly to a successful] conclusion. It is 
hoped that out of the waste and destruc- 
tion, which is inevitable in armed strug- 
gle, we shall obtain lessons of lasting 
value. The spirit of unity throughout 
the Nation is one priceless revelation. 
Another contribution which I hope this 
war will make to our collective wisdom 
is the appreciation of the importance of 
developing our natural resources to the 
fullest. 

This war will be won by machines 
fashioned out of the products of the 
mines and the factories and the fields of 
this resourceful land of ours. The peace 
which follows it must also be won by the 
fullest utilization of our natural re- 
sources to insure a better living for the 
average man. 

We must not heed any counsel of de- 
spair sometimes heard even in the cor- 
ridors of our legislative chambers that 
too much production or productive ca- 
pacity is bad for the country, for there is 
much need for the instruments that na- 
ture and man together can construct. 
Production is needed now for war; it will 
be needed more during peacetime, Many 
worthy projects which call for the de- 
velopment of our natural resources must 
be undertaken. They must be converted 
from blueprints on the drafting board 
into realities in steel and concrete. 

There is before this House the St. Law- 
rence project, one of the greatest gifts of 
Nature to man in the amount of power 
that it can produce at little cost. It will 
also make it possible to utilize the great 
resources of the Middle West for the con- 
struction of ships. How we wish that the 
Congress had been wise 8 years ago and 
had undertaken this project so that some 
of our ships for the Navy and the mer- 
chant marine could be constructed in 
protected harbors of the Great Lakes! 

I want to present here the views of a 
student of the project for more than 20 
years—Gov. Paul V. McNutt, of Indiana, 
our great Federal Security Adminis- 
trator—which he addressed to the House 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors on 
July 7, 1941: 

As the Governor of Indiana, it was my 
privilege to examine the Great Lakes-St. 
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Lawrence seaway project from the standpoint 
of the people of my own State who shared the 
problems of the great interior of this conti- 
nent in distributing and receiving the prod- 
ucts of industry and agriculture at a trans- 
portation cost equitably related to other 
trade areas. 

For more than 20 years I have followed 
closely the problems of national defense. The 
simple facts that the completion of this great 
project will provide more kilowatts of electric 
power, a greater transportation capacity be- 
tween highly important producing areas, and 


- & vast accretion to our national ability to 


build the ships necessary to maintain control 
of strategic sea routes, convinces me that we 
must begin it as a part of our broad program 
of national preservation. 


Let us heed the counsel of wisdom and 
utilize our natural resources. 





The Soo Locks 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


_OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
particularly interested in the amendment 
added to H. R. 6446, which provided for 
a new lock about 800 feet long, 80 feet 
wide, and 30 feet deep, at St. Marys 
Falls, Mich., together with suitable ap- 
proaches thereto. 

Very few people have appreciated, in 
the past, the tremendous value to the 
State of Michigan and the Unitéd States, 
of the Soo Locks, and few people compre- 
hend the tremendous amount of freight 
that passes through those canals during 
the operating season of the year, approxi- 
mately 250 days. 

In 1941, there were 25,865 passages 
through the Soo Locks in a period of 259 
days, that would make one boat passing 
through there in 14.4 minutes. 

In the 1941 season, 111,121,684 tons of 
freight passed through these locks. If 
you will compare these figures with some 
of the other famous locks in the world, 
you will realize the stupendous impor- 
tance of the Soo Locks. For instance, the 
Suez Canal, in a 12-month period passed 
30,000,000 tons of freight, the Panama 
Canal, during the same period, passed 
25,000,000, the Welland Canal, which 
connects Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, 
approximately 13,000,000 tons, the Man- 
chester Canal in England, approximately 
6,500,000 tons, and the New York Barge 
Canal, approximately 4,500,000 tons. 

So, that the Soo Canal last year, pass- 
ing as it did, 111,121,684 tons of freight, 
had four and one-half times as much 
as the Panama Canal did during the 12 
months of the year. Approximately 75 
percent of the tonnage passing through 
these locks is iron ore. Eighty-three mil- 
lion tons of iron ore needed for national 
defense passed through the Soo locks last 
year. When you stop to consider that 
the entire United States war production 
produced 92,499,000 tons of iron ore, you 
see that practically 90 percent of this 
vitally needed iron ore passes through the 
Soo Canal, 
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Let me call your attention to the fact 
that there is a drop of 22 feet between 
the elevation of Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron, and the water therein must pass 
through the Soo Canal. One of these 
locks is now out of use, another has a 
drop of only 16 feet under the sill, and 
= other two locks are 22 feet under the 

The proposal mentioned in H. R. 6446 
provides for an additional lock, taking 
the place of the location of the old 
Weitzel lock, which is now out of use. 
This new lock will have a draft of 30 
feet and will cost approximately $8,000,- 
000. When you stop to consider that we 
are building at the present time on the 
Great Lakes 21 huge freighters to carry 
iron ore and that these freighters will 
have a draft of 24 feet, you can see the 
necessity of this new lock that will allow 
these boats to pass through at maximum 
capacity. In other words, with the old 
locks we have a draft of only 22 feet, and 
the freighters could not carry a maxi- 
mum load and you would find that your 
distribution of iron ore, which is so vital, 
would be greatly impeded. 

I wish to call your attention to the 
fact that the Soo locks should be pro- 
vided with adequate fortifications im- 
mediately. These locks would be espe- 
cially vulnerable from air attack and the 
loss of these locks would seriously im- 
pede our national] defense production of 
materials coming from iron ore. 

I strongly favored this bill because of 
its value to my State and to the Nation 
and because of its essential value as a 
national defense proposition. But, I do 
strongly stress that these locks should 
receive the maximum protection so vital 
to national defense uses. 





Bridgeport, Conn., Heeds President Roose- 
velt’s Appeal for the American Red 
Cross War Fund 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me, I take pleasure 
in inserting the following letter from the 
American Red Cross, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Chapter, relating its success of the Red 
Cross war fund. 

Bridgeport is a veritable arsenal of 
defense industries at the present time, 
and it is heartening to know that despite 
the extra effort expended in war produc- 
tion its people does not forget our Presi- 
dent’s appeal to provide a war fund 
under the American Red Cross to aid our 
men in arms and our civilians. 

THe AMERICAN Rep Cross, 
Bridgeport, Conn., February 12, 1942. 
Hon. Lz Roy Downs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Downs: At a time 
when national unity is so vital to our whole 
future and to our continued national life, I 
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believe that as the Representative in Con- 
gress from this District, you will be inter- 
ested in the report of the success of the Red 
Cross War Fund, which recently has been 
completed by the Bridgeport Chapter, under 
the chairmanship of George C. Waldo. 

President Roosevelt asked the American 
people to provide at once, not less than $50,- 
000,000 for the use of the American Red 
Cross, as a war fund, to finance aid to the 
armed forces and to the civilians who are 
overswept by war. The quota assigned by 
national headquarters of the Red Cross to 
the Bridgeport Chapter was $100,000. 

The Bridgeport Chapter includes only the 
city of Bridgeport .and ‘the small suburban 
towns, also in your district, of Trumbull, 
Easton, Monroe, and Newtown, the larger, 
adjacent towns of Stratford and Fairfield be- 
ing separate chapters each with its own 
quota. 

As you know, Bridgeport is one of the 
foremost industrial centers in this country, 
especially in war production. Its population 
contains not less than 35 distinct nation- 
alities, each in numbers large enough to 
have their own churches or societies. 

As particularly inspiring evidence of the 
high morale and the eagerness to support 
the war effort of the United States, we have 
been happy to report to national headquar- 
ters of the Red Cross that Bridgeport has 
oversubscribed its quota by more than 67 
percent. 

The Red Cross war fund total of more 
than $167,000 was raised by the prompt and 
generous response of all of the people of 
Bridgeport, and particularly by those who 
are working in the war-production factories. 

I know that other chapters, particularly 
your own ‘iome city of Norwalk, also have 
succeeded in passing their «uotas in the Red 
Cross war fund campaign, but I believe that 
Bridgeport was one of the first cities of its 
size in the country to complete the job, and 
I have seen no report of another community 
which has made a higher percentage of over- 
subscription. 

This is a heartening achievement in this 
hour of crisis, and it is one of which all 
Americans can be proud, because it demon- 
strates that our people, no matter from what 
shores they or their forefathers came, are 
united behind the leadership of our President 
and Commander in Chief, and that to a man 
and to a woman all are determined to save 
freedom for themselves and for the world, by 
fighting this war through to an absolute 
victory. ‘ 

What has been done by Bridgeport in the 
Red Cross war fund campaign is being done 
also in the sale of defense bonds, and in 
other community and patriotic activities of 
many kinds. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp CoMSTOCK, 
Campaign Directon 


Work or Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a poem which has been set 
to music by Mr. Chan Harbour, a clerk 
in the Postal Service in Cleveland, Ohio, 


also a reference to the same by the Cleve- 
land Press under the date of December 
23, 1941: 
WORK OR FIGHT 
(By Chan Harbour) 
Our boys are fighting night and day, defend- 
ing freedom’'s land, 
So we must give without delay—a mighty 
helping hand. 
Our duty to America—is calling you and me 
So work or fight—we must unite—to save 
democracy. 
Chorus’ 
Work or fight to save your freedom 
Live for it or die 
Keep your guns and forges flaming 
Clear that black-out sky. 
Work or fight to keep ‘em flying; 
Back up the khaki and blue. 
You've got Pearl Harbor to remember; 
Uncle Sam depends on you! 


PENS PATRIOTIC SONG, GIVES IT TO GOVERNMENT 

With no perceptible pause in his rapid-fire 
pigeonholing of Cleveland’s holiday - mail, 
Chan Harbour, secretary of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks, today disclosed 
he had offered the Government an original 
marching song bearing the militant title, 
“Work or Fight.” 

“I wrote the music last summer with the 
idea of using it in a song urging a general 
display of our flag,” said Mr. Harbour. “When 
the Japs bombed Pearl Harbor I recalled it 
immediately, wrote what I hope will prove to 
be appropriate words, and am now offering it 
to Uncle Sam for whatever it might be worth.” 

Mr. Harbour, who makes a hobby of com- 
posing, picks out the notes on a battered 
ukelele. First song he ever wrote was a school 
song presented to his alma mater, Ohio North- 
ern University, by the class of 1922. 

Later he composed Little White Church on 
the Hill, Weeping Willow Tree, and Queen of 
Hearts, all of which were published and. used 
on the air by Gene and Glenn. 

“None were what you'd call financial suc- 
cesses, but I’ve had a lot of fun doing them,” 
Mr. Harbour said today. 


“Let Us Have Peace” and Wars Will 
Cease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem by Mr. Horace 
C. Carlisle, of Alabama: 

“LET US HAVE PEACE,” AND WARS WILL CEASE 


With his Continental Army, 
Washington, thru eight long years, 
Fought to win the Independence 
Of the early Pioneers— 
Few supplies and scant equipment, 
For which they had greatest need, 
In a sense, made every winter, 
Yea, a Valley Forge, indeed; 
And yet Washington had courage 
Too infallible to cease 
Till he won the final battles 
Till he made the final peace. 
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Washington’s conduct provided, 
In those times, a model for 
All Americans to follow, 
Both in times of peace and war-— 
But this new world war is diff’rent 
From the worst wars of the past, 
For the blackness of its shadows 
Over all the earth is cast— 
But the great United Nations 
Will not let this world war cease 
Till they've won the final battles, 
Till they’ve made the final peace, 


In the past we thought the oceans 
Would protect us from attack— 
Now they’re battlefields where victims 
Fall and sink, and come not back; 
For the submarines and airplanes 
Both can cross the oceans now, 
And can make whole towns and cities 
To destruction’s warlords bow. 
But we know that God has granted 
To the warlords no world lease— 
They'll not win the final battles, 
They'll not make the final peace. 


We must and we will keep open 
Our communication lines, 
And we must and will continue 
Sending aid across the brines, 
Tho the airplanes above us, 
And the submarines below, 
May imperil every vessel 
On its voyage, to and fro; 
For we know that God is with us, 
And it’s His will not to cease 
Till we win the final battles, 
Till we make the final peace. 


None of these united nations 
Could survive this war alone; 
But, since they have pooled their powers, 
And since God’s still on the throne, 
They, with their combined resources, 
Wisely blended into one, 
Will survive and save their freedom, 
If they pray, “Thy will be done.” 
Strengthened by this unseen power 
That must, with our faith, increase, 
We will win the final battles, 
We will make the final peace. 


Coveting more territory, 

Japan, 40 years, has planned 
To seize all Pacific islands 

In reach of her greedy hand; 
And, regardless of all justice, 

She, enraptured with the scenes, 
Reached for the Hawaiian Islands 

And the fertile Philippines; 
But America has int’rests 

In these which she’ll not release 
Till she wins the final battles, 

Till she makes the final peace. 


While Italians, Japs, and Germans 
Were preparing for this war, 
All the other nations calmly 
Spent their time in pleasure, for 
They dreamed not that these were plotting 
To destroy peace in the world, 
Yet they planned this, ’neath their bloody 
Banners of conquest unfurled— 
But the worshipers of freedom, 
When they woke to such caprice, 
Fought to win the final battles, 
Fought to make the final peace, 


Peoples that today are dwelling 
Anywhere upon the earth 

Know that freedom, to be lasting, 
Must have an immortal birth; 

And the great United Nations, 
Fighting now, for all they’re worth, 

That the peace past understanding 
May not perish from the earth— 

While abide peace-loving peoples— 
Will fight on, and never cease, 

Till they win the final battles, 
Till they make the final peace. 








With but few exceptions; labor, 
Capital, and farming see 

Now that undisturbed production, 
In the Homeland of the Free, 

Must increasingly continue, 
Irrespective of the cost, 

Or the freedom that our fathers 
Gave their lives for may be lost— 

But our people are determined 
That production shall increase 

Till we will the final battles. 
Till we make the final] peace. 


But this present generation 
Has now come to realize 

That their Nation’s blood-bought freedom 
Is a heritage, a prize, 

That must always be protected, 
When the fatal time arrives, 

With the best they have to give it— 
And, if need be, with their lives— 

And this love produced, in Congress, 
The enactment of lend-lease— 

We must win the final battles, 
We must make the final peace. 


From Rome, Tokyo, and Berlin, 
We've, aS weaklings, been belied, 
But the great United Nations 
Look upon us as their guide; 
And, with them, we’re dedicated 
To a great and worthy cause, 
One which we believe is winning 
God Almighty’s just applause. 
Down in hell the Axis Powers 
Long “will stew in their own grease,” 
When we've won the final battles, 
When we’ve made the final peace. 


Though we look to God for mercy, 
“These are times that try men’s souls”’— 
But we know all things together 
Work for good when God controls. 
As the Israelites were tortured 
By the cruel Pharaoh, 
We are by the Axis Powers 
Punished, so far as we know, 
For our sins against our Maker; 
But our punishment will cease 
When God wins our final battles, 
When God makes our final peace. 
—dHorace C. Carlisle. 





Launching of U.S. S. “Herndon” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WINDER R. HARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, the U. S. S. Herndon, fifteenth de- 
stroyer built at the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
in Portsmouth, Va., was launched on the 
morning of Thursday, February 5, 1942. 
This new unit of the United States Fleet 
was named for Commander William 
Lewis Herndon, a native of Fredericks- 
burg, Va., who gave his life in the service 
of his country in true conformance with 
the tradition of the sea. 

The sponsor of the new destroyer was 
Miss Lucy Herndon Crockett, of New 
York, a great-grandniece of the gallant 
officer for whom the vessel was named. 
Mrs. Thomas Dempsey Odom, of Suffolk 
and Whaleyville, Va., was the matron of 
honor. Miss Martha Emery Hiers, 
daughter of Mr. E. R. Hiers, leading man 
in the navy yard machine shop, who had 
an important part in the construction of 
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the Herndon was flower girl. Rear Ad- 
mira] Felix X. Gygax, United States Navy, 
commandant of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
presided as master of ceremonies at the 
launching exercises. Rear Admiral Man- 
ley H. Simons, United States Navy, com- 
mandant of the fifth naval district, in- 
troduced me as the principal speaker for 
the occasion, 
My address was as follows: 


Admiral Simons, Admiral Gygax, ladies, and 
gentlemen, it is with confessed pride that I 
have responded to the cordial invitation of 
the distinguished commandant of this grea 
navy yard io have a part in the launching of 
this fine ship of war today. The time for 
talk about defense ended with the coming of 
dawn at Pearl Harbor on Sunday, December 
7. Our though now and henceforth must be 
of offense. This sleek and graceful destroyer, 
as its type designation signifies, is symbolic 
of offense, of pursuit and attack. With its 
speed and power iv will become one of the 
inexorable harbingers of death and destruc- 
tion to the despotic enemy, a messenger of 
triumph and victory for liberty, democracy, 
and independence. It is a pleasurable priv- 
ilege to help start it on its way. 

It is an honor, too, to welcome, on behalf 
of the Navy, of the men who built this ship, 
and of the people of this tidewater Virginia 
community, Miss Lucy Herndon Crockett, 
who has come today from her home in New 
York to christen the vessel, which bears the 
name of her gallant forebear, and the many 
other descencants of this heroic officer who 
are our guests of honor. 

It is particularly gratifying to me to par- 
ticipate in this launching, because Virginia 
gave to the Navy the revered leader whose 
name is given to this ship. 

Time will only permit me to present a bare 
outline of his noble career in the service and 
defense of his country. Commander William 
Lewis Herndon was born in Fredericksburg on 
October 15, 1813. True to the tradition of 
the sea, he went down with his ship on Sep- 
tember 12, 1857, after taking every possible 
step to make sure that as many as possible 
of his passengers and crew were saved. 

William Herndon was appointed a mid- 
shipman at the age of 15. For 18 years, he 
served on men-o’-war that pushed their 
prows into al] the far corners of the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Mediterranean. Then 
he was given command of the /ris, which was 
actively engaged in the Gulf of Mexico during 
the war with Mexico. Victory won and peace 
restored he went back to the Pacific for 2 
years on the Vandalia. 

In 1850 Commander Herndon was de- 
tached and placed in charge of an expedition 
sent to explore the Valley of the Amazon. 
He left his ship at Lima, Peru, crossed the 
Cardilleras, and followed the Amazon to its 
mouth. 

Upon the completion of this remarkable 
exploit he was granted leave by the Navy 
Department to take command of the Facific 
mail steamer George Law, whose name was 
changed later to the Central America. This 
steamer ran between New York and Aspin- 
wall. It was required that all of the vessels 
of this line be commanded by officers of the 
Navy. 

On a return voyage from Aspinwall, after 
touching at Habana, the Central America ran 
into a heavy gale off Cape Hatteras. The 
date was September 7, 1857. After 4 days 
of steady increase in the velocity of the re- 
lentless wind, the gale had become a violent 
storm. 

The Central America had 474 passengers 
and a crew of 101 aboard, besides $2,000,000 
in gold. Commander Herndon, exerting all 
the skill of a brilliant and courageous nav- 
igator, kept her nose pointing into the teeth 
of the storm, and fought to ride it out. It 
was an unequal battle. 
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The steamer ultimately sprang a leak. 
Brave efforts were made to hold back the 
fatal inrush of water. But soon the fircs 
under the boilers were flooded. The ocean 
was demanding its prey. The water rose 
rapidly. The vessel soon wallowed and 
pitched at the mercy of the wind and waves. 
Desperately, crew and passengers worked 
ceaselessly at the pumps. Women frantically 
took their turn with the men. 

Despairing of saving his ship, Commander 
Herndon set to work to save the lives of 
those entrusted to his care. The signal of 
distress was hoisted as the storm raged with 
increasing fury. Hope was raised when a 
ship hove in sight. It could not help. An- 
other heart-breaking period of waiting, and 
the brig Marine, of Boston, commanded by 
Captain Burt, heard the crippled steamer’s 
minute guns, ran down to her, and lay by. 
One hundred and fifty-two lives were saved. 

As the last lifeboat was ready to shove off 
Commander Herndon handed his watch to 
one of the passengers, with the request that 
it be given to his wife. At the moment an- 
other lifeboat approached too close to the 
Central America; if it had gone closer, it 
would have been swamped. “Keep off!” Com- 
mander Herndon shouted. It was his last 
order. 

He last was seen in his uniform standing 
by the wheel house with his hand on the 
rail as the ship gave a lurch and went down. 

Today marks the second time the Navy has 
honored his memory. The first Herndon was 
one of the 50 destroyers transferred to Great 
Britain in the summer of 1940. It, too, is 
playing its important part in the battle of 
democracy against despotism. 

The new Herndon, which we proudly gaze 
upon here today, is the first destroyer to be 
launched here under the two-ocean Navy 
building program. It has been built, as you 
see, on the destroyer shipways; other de- 
stroyers which have been given to the fleet 
from the Norfolk Navy Yard in the past few 
years were built in dry docks and were floated 
rather than launched 

This slender but slashing craft was au- 
thorized in an act of Congress on July 19, 
1940. Its keel was laid on August 26, 1941. It 
has been built to the point of launching in 
the remarkable time of 5 months and 9 days. 

In a few more weeks it will take its place 
with the fleet, there again to translate into 
action the fighting srill and courage of the 
gallant and noble soul from which she gains 
her name. 

Many other ships of war are being built 
and launched in the yards of this country. 
They, too, will go to join the fleet. Together 
they will write America’s answer, democracy’s 
answer, to the diabolical dictators who seek 
to place the world in bondage. Together they 
give new life to Jokr Milton’s reference to 
England in 1644, which are equally applicable 
to the United States todar: 

“Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant natior rousing itself like a strong 
man after sleep and shaking his invincible 
locks.” 

There is no middle ground in this war. 
Everything we value and cherish in this 
Nation is at stake. It is a war of survival. 
If we lose, we face a worse fate than that 
of Israel under Pharaoh’s heel. In our de- 
fense we must shun no sacrifice, halt at no 
price, shrink from no expenditure of blood. 
For men must die and women must weep 
before the end can come. We face the great- 
est fighting machines, the most powerful 
military nations of all time. We must have 
fortitude and be patient. 

But we can take comfort in the knowledge 
that we are fighting once more for the big- 
gest cause of all—world peace, with con- 
fidence, justified by history, that this cause 
ultimately will win—to the end, as so'emnly 
pledged in the Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic 
charter, that “all men in all lands may live 
out their lives in freedom.” 
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An Indian Bill and the Consent Calendar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, it has long 
been recognized that the power of one, 
or a very limited number of individuals, 
to block leg:slation appearing on the Con- 
sent Calendar is susceptible to arbitrary 
abuse. While the Consent Calendar is a 
useful method of expediting the business 
of the House, there are times when relief 
is needed against unwarranted obstruc- 
tion. 

On Monday, February 16, 1942, House 
Joint Resolution 268 was on the Consent 
Calendar. That resolution merely sought 
to clarify the existing California Indian 
Jurisdictional Act so as to fix a time cer- 
tain within which the petition of the In- 
dians of California in their pending suit 
in the Court of Claims may be amended. 
Under the existing Jurisdictional Act and 
the authority of the Legislature of the 
State of California, the attorney general 
of California was authorized to institute 
a suit in the Court of Claims in behalf of 
the Indians oi California. The claims of 
those Indians are represented by no other 
attorneys. 

Pursuant to the existing act, the attor- 
ney general of California, within the 3 
years permitted by it filed a suit in the 
Court of Claims. In the petition in that 
suit, probably through the inadvertence 
of a deputy of that officer, the Indians of 
California were defined in a manner that 
did not conform technically to the defini- 
tion of the plaintiffs as set forth in the 
Jurisdictional Act. 

Subsequent to the 3-year period, fixed 
by the act, the attorney general of Cali- 
fornia filed an amended petition which 
attempted to correct the technical mis- 
description of the parties plaintiff. The 
amended petition defined the plaintiffs 
in accordance with the language of the 
Jurisdictional Act. The act also states. 
“Said petition shall be subject to amend- 
ment.” Notwithstanding this language, 
the Department of Justice now contends 
that the case should be peremptorily dis- 
missed and not heard on its merits be- 
cause the plaintiffs were misdescribed in 
the original petition and, therefore, the 
suit authorized by the act was not filed 
within 3 years from the date of the act. 
It is contended the amended petition was 
filed too late—after the 3-year limit. 

While the attorney general of Cali- 
fornia does not agree with this position 
of the Department of Justice, it is felt 
Congress should ciarify the situation by 
specifically authorizing an amendment of 
the petition at any time before Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, and thus avoid any possibil- 
ity of the defeat of the purpose of the 
congressional act to allow a hearing on 
the merits of the case. 

It would be a gross injustice to the 
Indians for the Congress, which origi- 
naliy authorized the suit in their be- 
half, to now deny them their day in 


court merely because of the inadvertence 
of an attorney whom Congress itself 
designated to handle the case. 

The resolution on the Consent Calen- 
dar did not change in any respect any 
rights of either the Indians or the Gov- 
ernment under the original act, unless 
it be on the ground that the petition is 
not now subject to amendment. 

The objection was made by the gentle- 
man from Missouri, Mr. Cocuran, on the 
basis of a letter which he received from 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, and which the gentleman stated 
“is the basis that justifies my cbjection.” 
The letter was written to the gentleman 
from Missouri in response to a request 
from him as to the views of the office 
of the Attorney General on the pending 
resolution. 

In the course of his reply, practically 
ignoring the question presented by the 
resolution, the Attorney General stated 
that it would appear “on the basis of the 
amended petition filed by the Indians 
that the net amount claimed may. be con- 
servatively estimated at between $9,000,- 
000 and $18,000,000.” The amount of 
credits claimed in behalf of the Indians 
in the original petition was $12,800,000 
The amended petition did not make a 
specific prayer as to the amount, but left 
it open. 

The present attorney general of Cali- 
fornia succeeded to the case after the 
amended petition was filed by the former 
attorney general. His deputy, in a hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, estimated the amount of the 
judgment recoverable as $12,648,875, and 
that the offsets claimed presented 
through the Office of the Comptroller 
General would be, up to June 30, 1940, 
$14,771,312.55; and that on a basis of 
these figures the claimed offsets over the 
estimated recovery would be $2,122,- 
437.55. See Senate Hearings, S. 1112, 
June 17 and 18, 1941. 

It is manifest from this statement of 
the deputy attorney general of Cali- 
fornia that the only practical possibility 
of any judgment in favor of the plaintiffs, 
the Indians of California, is by the Court 
of Claims rejecting a part of the offsets 
claimed by the Comptroller General. 

The statement of the Attorney General 
of the United States indicating that the 
“claim” would amount to between $9,- 
000,000 and $18,000,000, while possibly 
literally true, was wholly deceptive and 
unwarranted in its inference. 

It is manifest from the audit of the 
General Accounting Office that when the 
offsets of the Government are taken into 
consideration, the Indians may recover 
nothing. The burden of procf is upon 
the Indians of California to prove the 
amount claimed. The letter of the At- 
torney General of the United States en- 
tirely fails to reveal the amount of the 
offsets claimed. The recovery in all suits 
brought by all Indian tribes of the United 
States against the Government have 
averaged only about one and one-third 
percent of the total amount “claimed.” 
Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the 
United States Senate on S. 3083 of 
February 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1941, at 
page 43. 
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The California Claims Act so reads 
that the claim on which the action is 
based permits a judgment for only part 
of the claims of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia, while the offsets include bene- 
fits bestowed on all the Indians of Cali- 
fornia regardless of the fact that only a 
limited claim is permitted to be allowed 
in behalf of the Indians. All the offsets 
allowed for benefits to all the Indians of 
California are to be offset against this 
claim of only part of the Indians of 
California. 

The amendment proposed by House 
Joint Resolution 268, outside of remov- 
ing any doubt as to the right of the 
case to go to trial as Congress originally 
intended would in no way affect the 
amount recoverable or the rights of the 
Indians, or of the United States, which 
were authorized by the original juris- 
dictional act. After this amendment is 
passed, the claims of the Indians must 
still stand upon the original act. 

Our colleague from Missouri had a 
right to have confidence in statements 
made to him by the Attorney General. 
But, we must also observe that the let- 
ter prepared for the Attorney General 
was apparently written by attorneys in 
the Department of Justice whose duty it 
is to oppose such a suit against the Gov- 
ernment. The information of the At- 
torney General was not only incomplete, 
but misleading in its inferences. 

CLAIM OF CALIFORNIA INDIANS 


The Ca:ifornia Indian claim is a just 
one. The procedure under which the In- 
dians of California had their homes and 
their lands taken from them is one of the 
dark chapters in the history of our coun- 
try. Within 3 yeais between 150,000 and 
200,000 gold seekers rushed into Cali- 
fornia. The Indians had their homes 
largely along lands where mining oc- 
curred. They and their ancestors lived 
on these lands for generations. They 
were not a wandering people. They were 
an obstruction to the miners. Their 
lands were taken from them. Their 
homes were destroyed. Many of them 
were slain and their rights ruthlessly 
trampled under foot. The Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriated their lands. 

The California Indian Claims Act is 
only an effort in a small degree to rectify 
the course of our Government in finally 
taking over their lands without compen- 
sation. 

This act does not propose that the 
Indians should be paid per capita from 
whatever proceeds may be realized. It 
provides only that the sum so established 
may be spent at the discretion of Con- 
gress “for the support, education, health, 
and Civilization of Indians in California, 
including purchases of land.” 

The motive is not to enrich heirs but 
to attempt to give a measure of relief 
from poverty and misfortune. 

The California Claims Act was sub- 
jected to careful scrutiny by Congress 
before it was approved. Honorable Louis 
Cramton, of Michigan, at that time was 
the most active Member in Congress 
from the standpoint of critical examina- 
tion and objection to unwarranted Indian 
claims bills. He, perhaps, gave the most 
thorough and conscientious attention to 
that problem of any Member who has 








been in Congress during the last 30 years. 
After withholding approval until he had 
made a study of the case, he gave his 
support to the bill which became the 
jurisdictional act. 

For many years, Mr. E. B. Meritt was 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
He was a man of fine ability and great 
familiarity with the history of Indian 
matters. In giving his approval, Mr. 
Cramton said that Congress never had a 
more reliable source of information as 
to Indian problems than Mr. Meritt. 
He quoted Mr. Meritt as saying: 

There are probably no Indians in any State 
of the Union who have been more unjustly 
treated than have the California Indians. 
The failure of the Federal Government to 
ratify the treaties of these Indians and at 
the same time to accept the benefits of those 
treaties was a gross injustice. These Indi- 
ans should have their day in court. 


Mr. Cramton said: 


I am glad it appears that their day in 
court is near at hand. 


President Fillmore earnestly desired to 
do justice to the Indians in California. 
He caused a commission to be appointed 
to negotiate treaties with the Indians 
with a view of giving them undisturbed 
possession of sufficient lands for their 
benefit and in return for which the Indi- 
ans would surrender claims against the 
rest of the lands of the State. 

This effort to work out a just settle- 
ment with the Indians prevailed until 
it again ran in conflict with the domi- 
nating influence of a gold-seeking popu- 
lation in California. Sufficient funds 
for the negotiations were not furnished 
and 18 treaties which were made 
with the Indians but never ratified were 
part of the plan to work out that just 
and humane remedy that President 
Fillmore proposed. Instead of giving 
the Indians part of the land and taking 
the balance, as it worked out, the Federal 
Government took it all. In subsequent 
years, the Government gave some bene- 
fits to the Indians of California, which 
are now set up as offsets but which after 
all were a meager recompense for that 
which the Government took from them. 

So far as adequate and technical jus- 
tice is concerned, that is no longer pos- 
sible. It is possible through the limited 
relief proposed by this legislation to give 
a measure of benefits and incidentally 
rectify in some small degree an injustice 
of long ago. 





Provisions of Retirement Fund Should 
Not Apply to Elected Officials 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, my vote is 
recorded in favor of repealing the Rams- 
peck congressional pension bill, so-called. 
I did not vote in favor of this bill when 
it was passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, As a matter of fact, this was 
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passed at a time most Members were 
away from the floor of the House. It 
was passed without a roll call and with- 
out debate. However, it is incorrect to 
term this as providing pensions for Con- 
gressmen. Under the provisions of this 
act, Members of Congress would have 
been permitted to participate in the Gov- 
ernment retirement fund. It was con- 
templated that those joining and partici- 
pating in the Government retirement 
fund would have 5 percent deducted from 
their salaries and after attaining the age 
of 62, if no longer in Congress, those par- 
ticipating would receive annuities accord- 
ing to the amount contributed. This 
system is very similar to the Ohio teach- 
ers retirement fund. As the Senate has 
already repealed that section of the 
Ramspeck Act referring to Members of 
Congress, without a doubt the law will be 
repealed. Had this remained on our 
statute books, it is my belief that only 
a few Congressmen would have contrib- 
uted to this retirement fund and would 
have been in position to enjoy its benefits 
in their old age. The only possible ex- 
cuse for this bill in the first place is that 
there are a few elderly Members with no 
other means of support who could retire 
and be cared for. Retirement does not 
interest me. Immediately following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor I announced my 
candidacy for reelection as Congressman 
at Large from Ohio. I feel very active 
and hope to continue to serve Ohio as 
Congressman at Large. 

The facts are that most Members of 
Congress feel the same as I regarding 
this pension legislation, so-called. We 
have to maintain homes in Washington 
in addition to our real homes. Buying 
this annuity would have been a very con- 
siderable expense in addition to our fixed 
expenses which are already high. An 
annuity of this sort does not appeal to me. 
It would be difficult for me to raise $500 
for this additional expense. I had not 
thought of buying an annuity from any 
insurance company and had this law re- 
mained on our statute books, I had no 
thought whatever of participating under 
the provisions of the act and I would not 
have made any contribution to the fund 
nor have started to purchase this retire- 
ment annuity. I have been working for 
a living for a good many years. I intend 
to continue working for a living. Aside 
from my own personal views, adverse to 
legislation of this type, it is my judgment 
that only appointive officials and em- 
ployees should be permitted to partici- 
pate in a Government retirement fund. 
There is no occasion whatever for ex- 
tending the provisions of such a fund to 
elective officials. 





Should We Study “Union Now” Now? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
rarely ever inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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ReEcorD a letter from an individual, but 
I have received from Bernal Seamster, 
of Fayetteville, Ark., one of Arkansas’ 
ablest lawyers and foremost thinkers, a 
letter on the question of what America 
should be doing now toward the end of 
international union that is so plainly 
outstanding that I quote it here in full 
in the Recorp: 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., February 14, 1942. 
Hon. Ciype T. ELLs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CiypE: I noted with interest your 
comments on the international union idea 
which has been receiving so much discussion. 
Since your letter to the newspapers left an 
opening for writing, I had a thought or two 
on this that I would like you to consider. 

The idea of an eventual world-wide union 
has appealed to me for some time, and the 
favorable reaction it is arousing elsewhere 
causes me to suggest a point or two on it 
that might also appeai to you and the others 
who are determining our policy. 

The only official study that is being given by 
any of the United Nations to plans for after 
the war is based on plans of individual na- 
tions for their own individual welfare. The 
bodies studying even these plans are largely 
administrative appointments. 

When we have won this war, we will still 
have a tremendous problem on our hands. 
I hope we will not be caught floundering in 
uncertainty as we were after the last war. 
Post-war pians that are not based on a reali- 
zation of the mutual international rights and 
duties and the common welfare of all the 
peoples of all the nations, are not worth the 
paper on which they are written. Any meri- 
torious isolationist argument that ever existed 
was lost irrevocably and for all time on De- 
cember 7, 1941 

The effect of the above statements is to 
point out: (1) We are not now giving official 
study to post-war plans correlating our na- 
tional position with the rest of the world, 
and (2) any study of such plans should be 
with the biessing and counsel, and even more 
probably, with the debate and deliberation of 
the legislative branch of the Government. 

On the second point, I am particularly 
reminded of the difficulties in Congress after 
World War No.1. Any commission appointed 
by the Executive for such a study, no matter 
how brilliant and thorough the individual . 
members, could not hope to get the attention 
and have the confidence of the people as 
congressional study and debate. 

A comprehensive study and discussion 
through congressional committee, with the 
specialists in finance, commerce, taxation, 
and government that couid be called, exam- 
ined, or attached to it for independent inves- 
tigation, would seem to be the best possible 
way for the merits and demerits of the union 
plan to be presented to the people. 

If we are to win this war in the shortest 
possible time and with the least. possible loss 
of life, we are going to have to fight a total 
war on the morale and information front just 
as assiduously as we do on the actual field 
of battie. All the historians and experts have 
told us that President Wilson’s 14 points were 
the most potent factor in the termination of 
the other war. The eight-pointed Atlantic 
charter is a move in the right direction, but 
it is entirely too feeble and vague to mold 
strong world-wide sentiment for our cause. 

I sincerely feel that a definite debate and 
study of the idea of a union for all the people 
should be made by a competent body closely 
in touch with public opinion, and that if a 
conclusion can be reached that such a union 
is desirable and should be advocated by our 
country, then this present war can be speed- 
ily won on the morale front and with a good 
chance of permanent peace. 

The Axis’ “new order” has no appeal for 
thinking people anywhere, but is conceivably 
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more attractive to certain hopelessly aban- 
doned people of Europe and Asia than no pro- 
gram whatever. A firm and outright post- 
war plan that includes a future way for all 
peoples and races should be the most cogent 
factor for the success of the United Nations. 

I am enclosing an essay in this connection, 
and I think, if you have not yet read it, you 
will enjoy it. 

With my best wishes and kindest regards, 
I am, 

Sincerely, 
BERNAL SEAMSTER. 


Premilitary Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from one of my constitu- 
ents: 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 
University, Ala., February 19, 1942. 
Hon. Pere JARMAN, 
Congressman from. Alabama, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JARMAN: I am sure that you re- 
ceive many communications containing sug- 
gestions as to ways to save the world. I 
would like to add my suggestions concerning 
the premilitary preparation of all boys in the 
United States. I believe that this is an im- 
portant and urgent problem. 

In light of present conditions it seem to be 
definitely true that we have a long war ahead 
of us and that it will be necessary to exert 
every effort to win the struggle. Everyone ap- 
parently will have to fight or work at a high 
level of efficiency in order to win the war. 
Boys who are now in secondary schools, and 
probably the ones in elementary schools, will 
be in the Army or Navy before the war is over. 
In the case of the Germans, and probably the 
Japs also, our soldiers will have to fight 
against opponents who are in superb physical 
condition and have been trained intensively 
over a period of several years. During the 
years 1936-37 I spent 8 months in Germany 
studying the programs for youth. At that 
time every boy in Germany was being trained 
intensively in skills of military value such as 
signaling, map making, map reading, driving 
military motor vehicles, throwing hand 
grenades, and rifle shooting. As a result of 
my studies in Germany, I am certain that 
every German soldier is expert in skills of 
these kinds 

A program should be initiated in the United 
States to prepare all boys for their duties as 
citizens and as soldiers. This program should 
include three parts, as follows: 

1. An outing program for all boys. Special 
emphasis should be placed on signaling, map 
making, map reading, camping, woodcraft, 
and building model airplanes. In general, 
this part of the program might be said to 
apprcximate the Boy Scout program. Its 
planning and execution cannot be done by 
a hit-or-miss method, such as is now used in 
scouting. This part of the program should 
not be delegated to the Scout organization or 
any other group. 

2. A daily program of physical education 
for every boy. This should provide a medical 
examination, the correction of defects, mili- 
tary hygiene and sanitation, and 1 hour daily 
of vigorous physical activities. The activity 


instruction should include premilitary events, 
such as rope climbing, pole climbing, wall 
scaling, fence vaulting, ditch jumping, box- 
ing, ju-jitsu, and practice in the use of 
gliders. 

8. Two months each summer in a work 
camp for all boys. These camps should be 
organized along military lines. The program 
of these camps should include camping, 
woodcraft, riflery, vigorous sports, driving mil- 
itary vehicles, ground instruction in aviation, 
and work of a productive nature, such as 
farming or motor mechanics. 

Public opinion in many places is in favor 
of inaugurating military training in high 
schools. I believe that military authorities 
will agree that a program such as I have out- 
lined would be of more value than the kind 
of close-order military drill that could be 
provided in secondary : 100]s with the type 
of instructors that would be available. 

The first two items included in the pro- 
posed program would probably cost about $30 
a@ year for each boy. The camping p’ogram, 
including food, clothing, and instruction, 
would probably cost about $200 for each boy. 
These estimates are based on the assumption 
that it would not be necessary to construct 
or rent buildings or land. The local commu- 
nities should supply them. There are a large 
number of State parks, national parks, Scout, 
Y. M. C. A., Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
other types of camps that could be used. 

If a program of this nature were inaugu- 
rated, it is evident that some agency would 
have to be charged with the responsibility for 
its administration. It may be that a re- 
vamped National Youth Administration could 
do the job. 

If you think these suggestions have any 
value, I shall be glad if you will dispose of 
them in any way that seems wise to you. 

Cordially yours, 
JacK SHARMAN, 
Chairman of the Department 
Physical and Health Education. 


Army Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived from one of my constituents who 
is now a member of the armed forces at 
Fort Belvoir, Va. The contents of Pri- 
vate DiBlasi’s communication give evi- 
dence of the high patriotism and splen- 
did spirit which exists among the mem- 
bers of the armed forces of this Nation. 
With such a spirit prevailing in our 
Army and Mavy this Nation cannot fail 
to achieve success in this war against the 
totalitarian powers. 

FEBRUARY 21, 1942. 

Dear Sir: I am the son of Frank P. DiBlasi, 
which I believe you know very much. When 
I wrote my first letter home my dad was 
very much surprised to hear that I was sta- 
tioned so near to Washington, he also asked 
me to pay my respects to you. I had my 
first week-end pass last Saturday. I went 
to Washington to locate you, but since I was 
a stranger and the first time in a large city 
it was very hard for me. Last Wednesday I 
received a letter from home with your ad- 
dress. Since I am unable to see you in per- 
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son this week I decided to write this letter. 
I hope you can forgive me for taking up 
your time. In a world at war, even our own 
beloved country, you people must be very 
busy. I enlisted in the Army 2 days after 
Japan declared war with this country I find 
this camp very good. The officers and also 
the food is great. I am with the engineers. 
Outside of the air force, I think we are the 
best force in the Army. I find it very diffi- 
cult to write this letter, especially to such a 
high-ranking person like yourself I want 
to tell you about the morale of the boys here. 
I never seen such a bunch of fellows as we 
have here. Every minute of the day they 
are singing, fooling around, joking, etc.; 
if every other camp has the morale as we 
boys do here and the same feeling against 
the Japs this war won't last long. Everyone 
out here hopes they ship out to the islands 
and fight and so do I. ‘Well I guess I must 
stop now. I hope you forgive me for taking 
up your time. God bless you and may you 
keep up your good work for many years to 
come. 
Truly yours, 
ANTHONY J. DIB.ast. 


America Faces Greatest Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
= oa (Kans,) Beacon of February 


AMERICA FACES GREATEST CRISIS 


America is face to face with its most 
dangerous crisis since the Revolutionary War 
of 1776 and the Civil War of 1861. 

George Washington's birthday anniversary, 
Sunday, comes at a time when the United 
States is facing a challenge that places in 
jeopardy its very existence No other danger 
period in the Nation’s history is comparable 
to that of the present hour. 

Georg. Washington was the commander in 
chief of the army of “ragged Continentals” 
during the time the Thirteen Original Co!onies 
faced the Revolution War crisis. Washington 
gave inspiration to his troops by meeting with 
them and talking to them. His scldiers were 
poorly armed and insufficiently clad. Yet 
they were inspired by their leader. They 
were given courage and the spirit to face and 
conquer the enemy. With all the odds 
against it, the Continental Army fought 
through to victory with its colors flying. 

The Nation progressed and in 1861 it faced 
another crisis under the inspiring leadership 
of President Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln 
brought the Nation through again. He over- 
came obstacles of every kind. He even paid 
with his life that the Nation might be one 
of unity—a united North and South. 

Because of the patriotism of Washington 
and Lincoln, we have today what is the 
greatest Nation in the world with 132,000,000 
people. 

Washington and Lincoln had thousands of 
obstacles to overcome before victories were 
won. Every hindrance imaginable was 
against them. But their soldiers had faith. 
They overcame these obstacles. 

Today, the United States is facing another 
crisis of the same nature as Washington and 
Lincoln faced. Even a worse crisis. Wash- 








ington had the unity of the people of the 
Colonies. Lincoln had the unity of the people 
of the North. President Roosevelt is con- 
fronted by a Nation that expected him to be 
prepared for war overnight against the great- 
est armies in the history of civilization. 

The President’s program of preparedness 
over a period of years was classified by the 
American people as the program of a war- 
monger. The President was right in his pro- 
gram of preparedness. 

But that, now, is only water already over 
the dam. 

American people in this present-day crisis 
must do for President Roosevelt what the 
people of 1776 and 1 61 did for Washington 
and Lincoln. 

We must get away, and that quickly, from a 
defeatist attitude. We have a war—a real 
war—on our hands. Its outcome means not 
only the existence of civilization but of our 
independence. 

This country is threatened with the loss of 
the Pacific Ocean and even invasion farther 
inland than our shores. We must get over 
our defeatism immediately. The sooner the 
better. 

It will take every man, woman, and child 
in this country to defeat the Axis Powers. 
We cannot rely on anybody but ourselves to 
do the job. It is our job, collectively and 
personally. We must get on a 24-hour basis 
and forget about monetary consideration. 
We must think only of freedom and inde- 
pendence if we are to win. If we do not think 
along these lines at once we will find our- 
selves in the hands of the yellow race and the 
scum of the white race. The white people of 
this country will become slaves. 

Let every patriotic American do his or her 
duty and do it now. Later it will be too 
late. Let’s follow President Roosevelt as the 
people of 1776 and 1861 followed Washington 
and Lincoln, to victory. 





Views of Four Members of Butler 
University Faculty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, these 
are times when thoughtful citizens are 
giving earnest attention to America’s 
situation in a world at war and are trying 
to reach rational conclusions as to what 
our policy and couvse of action should be 
in reference to innumerable unpredict- 
able problems of vital importance. 

Four outstanding educators, who are 
members of the faculty of Butler Univer- 
sity, have joined in sending to me a state- 
ment of their views in respect to the war 
effort and the attitude of the people in 
regard to the war. It is an interesting 
and thovgh-stimulating expression of 
the views of serious-minded men of 
vision, and by unanimous consent of the 
House I present it for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is as follows: 


Butter UNIVERSITY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., February 13, 1942, 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Luptow: We, the undersigned, 
among the faculty members of Butler Uni- 
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versity, h« 2by wish to voice through you, 
our Representative in Congress, the following 
sentiments regarding the present war effort 


_of the national administration in particular 


and the people in general: 

(1) The civilian population has been asked 
to make serious sacrifices in the form of 
higher taxes and in heavy restrictions on 
the use of consumer goods. We realize that 
still higher taxes will be necessary and that 
we shall have to forego many more goods 
and services during the emergency; that 
much greater sacrifices will have to be made. 
On this score we do not complain; we ap- 
prove heartily. But we feel keenly that these 
are times when the Government at Wash- 
ington, through its numerous agencies, bu- 
reaus, and myriad personnel should do like- 
wise—reduce nondefense expenditures to 
the bone just as we back home have been 
called upon to do. 

(2) We fail to see how and where the hir- 
ing of persons to teach children rythmic 
dancing, the purchase of art objects and 
taking them on tour of the Nation for a tew 
People to behold, expeditures for Walt. Dis- 
ney cartoons and numerous other similar 
frills, much as they may have to commend 
them in normal peacetimes, can have very 
much to do with honest-to-goodness civilian 
defense—“to provide protection of persons 
and property from bombing attacks, as the 
law reads. Such measures strike us as being 
too much mere form and too little essence. 
They read too much like the story of Singa- 
pore or Dunkirk. We believe that what we 
need more is serious preparation for defense 
against possible attack on our communities. 

(3) From reports in the press, making 
ample allowarce for exaggerations, it is diffi- 
cult for us back in our communities to escape 
the conclusion that bureaus, commissions, 
boards, agencies, and hangers-on are so thick 
at Washington that they are falling over each 
other and resulting in innumerable overlap- 
pings. A year ago here in Indianapolis Mr. 
Paul V. McNutt outlined what was being done 
in one of the divisions of his Board to provide 
recreational facilities in defense areas. Yet 
now the Office of Civilian Defense comes along 
to set up what seems to be virtually a rival 
and overlapping agency, which seems to be 
quite characteristic. In other words, we have 
been given serious cause to wonder whether 
the machinery has not become so cumber- 
some as to impair, if, indeed, not to de- 
feat and render impossible, an all-out war 
effort. 

(4) We wish further to record that infor- 
mation coming out of Washington, again al- 
lowing for exaggerations, has had and con- 
tinues to have, a most harmful effect on the 
morale of young and old alike. It is not too 
much to say that among our youth and men 
and women alike there exists pretty much of 
a condition of disgust and helplessness. We 
have confidence in the good sense and the in- 
telligence of our Representative in Congress. 
And we believe in, and have faith in, Ameri- 
can institutions. But we are confident that 
if this country is to win this war our people 
will have to manifest a kind of discipline 
which has not yet been evidenced. And we 
doubt seriously whether it will come in evi- 
dence among the people at large until Wash- 
ington, including every Federal employee, 
shows a willingness to give up favors, pet proj- 
ects, and ideas (which might well be dispensed 
with and laid aside during the war), just as 
we back home have been asked to do. We be- 
lieve that you should, and that you will, use 
your influence in the halls of our Government 
to achieve this kind of common sacrifice in 
this hour of our desperate emergency. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JaMEs H. PEELING. 
L. Gray Burnin. 
A. B. Carine. 
MERWYN G. BRIDENSTINE. 
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What Is Civilian Morale? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under Icave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of February 
21, 1942: 


WHAT IS CIVILIAN MORALE? 


The storm which arose over employment 
of Mayris Chaney, night-club dancer, to help 
build up phys‘cal fitness and so contribute 
to civilian morale, points a perfectly plain 
moral. The public doesn’t wan to have its 
morale improved that way at the expense of 
money which it thinks could be used more 
effectively to lick Hitler and his Jap ally. 

Propaganda by Government may have been 
the way to combat the depression, although 
we doubt that it did so much. The Govern- 
ment, however, spent millions a year for its 
depression press agents and so on—and still 
does. No one knows how much. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget estimated something like 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year ended last June. 

This didn’t include $20,000,000 for mailing 
out the stuff. It didn’t include Mr. Horton’s 
Bureau of Information in the O. E. M., be- 
cause that is “only in the formative stage,” 
although it already numbers from 350 to 400 
employees. 

Then there is the O. C. D., which became 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s pet. What was it doing for 
civilian morale? 8S. H. Evans, who left a bet- 
ter paid job with the Budget Bureau “to help 
straighten out the O. C. D. and make it go,” 
tells some things about it. The Speakers’ 
Division expected to clear all requests for de- 
fense speakers. Mrs. Oulahan at $4,600, with 
a staff of nine, has been registering speakers. 

“About 2,000 are registered now, but they 
are not yet in action,” Mr. Evans says. “If 
we used them all, they would get up in a 
meeting and say they represented the Office 
of Civilian Defense and say something crazy 
as hell.” 

Three canned speeches were written up by 
the Office of Government Reports, Mr. Evans 
explains: 

“To make sure they were wows, these were 
sent up and Dale Carnegie rewrote them. 
They were sent out all over the country. God 
knows how many times they were used. 
They were lousy.” 

Daniel W. Hoan, former mayor of Mil- 
waukee, was given a job by Mayor LaGuar- 
dia and has been sent all over the country. 
His voice is recorded on a phonograph rec- 
ord at the Office of Civilian Defense. On this 
record he impersonates Mayor LaGuardia. 
Mr. Hoan, along with an assortment of other 
ex-mayors, has now been relieved of these 
duties. 

It was natural, of course, for Mr. LaGuar- 
dia to want a good job for a friend out of 
employment. And all Milwaukee knows 
there are things Dan Hoan can do well. But 
how do we get civilian morale out of an im- 
personation of LaGuardia? Of the two, the 
night-club dancer sounded more promising. 

Why does the Government believe so thor- 
oughly that the American people must be 
kidded into being patriotic? When the ad- 
ministration managers want money, they 
don’t ask for it, but pass a law and take it 
away. V/hen they want men, they don’t stop 
with asking them to enlist; they pass a law 
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and take them. But the public, which pays 
up and keeps up hope as it says goodby to 
the boys, must have scores of millions of its 
own money spent to give it morale. 

“Propaganda,” said Senator Tarr the other 
day, “has been carried to such an extent and 
is so obvious to all that it defeats its own 
purposes. * * * After all, we can’t talk 
Hitler to death.” 


Social Agencies Have a Place in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican of 
February 16, 1942: 


SOCIAL AGENCIES HAVE A PLACE IN WAR 


The war has gone on long enough to make 
clear the fact that it furnishes a golden op- 
portunity to the foes of “social uplift” to 
work in some licks against various objects 
of their long-standing antipathy. 

The Washington Post declares: “The Na- 
tional Youth Administration is absolutely 
superfluous.” Kill it at once as a wasteful 
nondefense agency. 

Yet the National Youth Administration is 
contributing to the war effort. The National 
Youth Administration center in Maine each 
week admits and releases scores of young 
men from 8 Northeastern States seeking 
or completing its 4- to 6-month period of 
experience as machine operators, aviation 
mechanics, radiomen, sheet-metal workers, 
draftsmen, mapmakers, pipefitters or in other 
crafts essential to war production. The 121 
reports of employment received during Jan- 
uary show that center’s training is recognized 
throughout the country. In sum, the Maine 
center of the National Youth Administration 
transforms raw, unskilled labor into semi- 
skilled war craftsmen at the rate of 2,500 
young men a year. 

The Chicago Tribune takes a crack at the 
“advanced social planners” and “humani- 
tarians” as being wholly out of place in a 
country at war. Senator Typines, of Mary- 
land, became explosive in a Senate speech, 
late in the week, denouncing the Govern- 
ment for attempting to run a “social re- 
formatory rather than a war.” The Senator 
Byrd school seem to regard the total de- 
struction of “welfare” activities and agen- 
cies as the chief essential to victory. These 
statesmen, as well as the newspapers men- 
tioned, always hated such agencies as a part 
of the Government, and now is their chance 
to blast them out of existence. 

They forget one important aspect of the 
subject. Modern war is “total” in the sense 
that it is waged against civilians and women 
and children, as well as armies and navies. 
Unfortified cities are bombed, and they may 
yet be attacked with poison gas. A nation at 
war now needs to provide adequately for its 
unarmed people as well as for its armed 
forces. The Red Cross, which was organized 
to carry humanitarianism on to battlefields, 
cannot exhaust the possibilities for service in 
a land harried by war. Why aren’t “social 
welfare” agencies as desirable in war as they 
are in peace? 


Bill of Duties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Townsend Harris High School 
in New York City: 


Whereas at this season of rejoicing over 
our priceless heritage as represented in the 
Bill of Rights of the Constitution, the gen- 
eral organization council of Townsend Har- 
ris High School is convinced that students 
and citizens of this country should be 
equally aware of their obligations in this 
critical time: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the following bill of duties 
be adopted by this general organization 
council and be submitted for adoption at 
the next general assembly of the school: 

1. To support the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions and laws. 

2. To exercise the suffrage as a solemn 
duty and cherished privilege. 

8. To help promote civilian and military 
morale. 

4. To safeguard the health—physical, men- 
tal, and moral—of the individual and of the 
community. 

5. To defend the country from all its ene- 
mies, both within and without. 

6. To finance national defense. 

7. To help conserve all natural and eco- 
nomic resources. 

8. To pay no heed to enemy propaganda 
nor transmit false or malicious rumors. 

9. To cooperate with all military and 
civilian defense agencies. 

10. To pledge our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor in order to insure the bless- 
ings of liberty. 

Unanimously adopted by Townsend Har- 
ris High School at the Christmas assembly 
on December 23, 1941. 


The Truth About San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, since De- 
cember 7, 1941, conflicting statements 
have been made in various sections of the 
country about conditions on the Pacific 
coast. 

On February 3, 1942, the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin published an editorial en- 
titled “The Truth About San Francisco.” 
Reproductions of this editorial have ap- 
peared in many of the leading papers 
throughout the country. 

The Call-Bulletin is a progressive, 
civic-minded newspaper, and certainly 
should be highly commended for this ex- 
cellent, clear-cut statement of true facts 
on the Pacific coast. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Under authority to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting the editorial in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Tue TrutH Asout SAN FRANCISCO—REST oF 
Country SHovuLD Bre Toip Factvat Story 
or CONDITIONS HERE 


The San Francisco Bay region and other 
west-coast communities are seriously con- 
cerned about the distorted conception of war 
conditions here, increasingly prevalent else- 
where in the country. 

Ever since the outbreak of hostilities, resi- 
dents of the Pacific coast in contact with 
relatives and friends in the East have been 
busy discounting the wildest sort of rumors 
and allaying baseless fears. 

The first disposition here was to be amused, 
and then to be angered and finally to be dis- 
tressed. 

The great majority of people here have 
families in the East and Midwest, and the 
unwarranted distortions and exaggerations 
of conditions here have tended very definitely 
to undermine national morale. 

It should not be a difficult matter, and it 
should indeed be a matter of plain duty, to 
ascertain and tell the exact truth about the 
effect of the war in this region. 


LIFE HERE NORMAL 


Casual observation would disclose, and 
competent analysis would confirm, that a 
completely normal order of life is being 
maintained. 

Of course, there have been black-outs and 
preparations for civilian defense. 

There have even been alarms. 

But the people are going about the orderly 
routine of their daily living, and are perform- 
ing their usual tasks, and conducting them- 
selves in all respects as Americans should do 
in a time of national peri! and duty. 

There are relatively few departures of peo- 
ple to be specifically attributed to the war. 

There are absolutely no evacuations. 


A TRUE PICTURE 


Industrial activity is not merely thriving 
but booming. 

Business is keeping pace with the arduous 
times. 

And productive and profitable employment 
is easily beyond the peak of the national aver- 
age, which is at its most wholesome level in 
many years. 

This is the true picture in San Francisco, 
in California, and everywhere on the Pacific 
coast, ‘ 

What possible purpose can be served else- 
where in the country by presenting distor- 
tions of that picture? 

There is surely no malice or vindictiveness 
behind the false picture which has been pre- 
sented. 

Why should carelessness and irresponsibil- 
ity be permitted to accomplish injury and 
wrongs of the same nature actual malice 
would produce? 


New A. V. A. Bill Endorsed by Southwest 


American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the South- 
west American, of Fort Smith, Ark., one 
of the largest newspapers of the South- 
west, has endorsed the new and pending 








Arkansas Valley Authority bill. I am 
happy to quote the editorial here in full, 
as written by C. F. Byrns, editor: 

A new Arkansas Valley Authority bill has 
been introduced in Congress by Congress- 
man Cuype T. Exviis, of Arkansas, in the 
House, and Senator JosH Lee in the Senate. 
Backed by President Roosevelt, Congressman 
Exuis said it is a “masterpiece of compromis- 
ing,” designed to remove the objections 
raised to the Arkansas Valley Authority bill 
in its previous forms. 

Press reports of its provisions indicate that 
the most vigorous objectors—interests in 
Colorado and western Oklahoma—are taken 
out of the picture by simply leaving their 
territory out of the scope of the bill. The 
most logical objection to the original bill 
is removed by naming the United States Army 
engineers as the designing and constructing 
agency to build flood-control and power dams. 

On the basis of press reports—I have not 
seen the full bill yet—-the new measure seems 
to me to meet thoroughly the imperative need 
for a single agency to plan the intelligent 
use of our streams and to operate stream- 
control works as a coordinated whole. 

The new Arkansas Valley Authority bill 
would create a federally appointed authority 
of five members to control the development 
and operation of flood control and power 
production works on all the streams in the 
valley of the Arkansas below Hutchinson, 
Kans. (except the Canadian and Cimarron); 
the White, St. Francis, and Ouachita Rivers. 

The Authority would have an executive 
officer, at $10,000 a year. 

It would be authorized to operate, upon 
completion, all the federally financed stream 
control works now built, building, or author- 
ized in the territory, including Nimrod and 
Norfolk, now under construction; Fort Gib- 
son and Markham’s Ferry on the Grand and 
Bull Shoals, and Table Rock on the White, 
authorized by the 1941 Flood Control Act. 
So far as reports now indicate, it would not 
have control over Pensacola Dam on the 
Grand, which is now being operated by the 
Federal Works Administration, which recently 
took it over from the State-created Grand 
River Dam Authority. 

The Arkansas Valley Authority would have 
power to issue $250,000,000 in bonds to get 
funds to acquire and improve electric sys- 
tems in its area. It would have no power to 
condemn “public-owned systems and it may 
not condemn privately owned properties 
without consent of public organizations con- 
cerned with distribution of power in the 
area,” according to a statement by Congress- 
man Exits in presenting the bill. 

All transmission facilities acquired by the 
Authority would be transferred as rapidly 
as possible to public distribution agencies 
and cooperatives. 

The Authority would prepare plans for de- 
velopment of the entire region, including the 
use of its stream capacity, and assisting in 
the conservation and use of its lands and 
timber and other resources with which other 
agencies are concerned. It would operate 
as a planning agency, with its plans subject 
to the President and congressional authority. 

Construction of stream control works 
would be done by the United States Army 
engineers. That settles correctly one of the 
controversial points in the previous pro- 
posals. Objection was raised to creating a 
new agency to plan and build dams on which 
the United States Army engineers had al- 
ready done much work and for which that 
agency is eminently fitted. Under the new 
Arkansas Valley Authority bill, construction 
would be the business of the engineers, and 
operation the business of the Arkansas Val- 
ley Authority. 

While some of the provisions of the bill are 
not quite clear, in the absence of a copy of 
the measure, its general provisions are sound, 
in my judgment, and merit general support. 
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We already have public power here in 
the Southwest. Projects built, building, and 
approved for construction will produce a great 
amount of electric energy and provide a 
great amount of flood storage. They ought 
to be operated by a single agency, interested 
in the protection of property from floods as 
well as the production of electric energy. 

We already have private power in the 
Southwest. It has served a valuable purpose. 
It will continue to serve that purpose. It 
ought not to be driven out of business. 

There is room here for public power and 
private power to operate side by side. It 
seems to me the new Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority bill offers a means of intelligent, cen- 
tralized control of public projects which will 
benefit the area greutly during the war and 
after. There is nothing in the bill to prevent 
use of both public and private power facilities 
with justice to both. 





Purchase of Dynamite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following articles from 
the Los Angeles Examiner of February 23, 
1942: 


PHONE OrpER GETS SUPPLY OF DYNAMITE— 
BANNED EXPLOSIVES Founp Easy TO PuR- 
CHASE HERE 
Using an obviously foreign name, an 

Examiner reporter, accompanied by a sheriff's 

Office official posing as a “powder man,” easily 

purchased a sufficient quantity of dynamite 

to implement a serious act of sabotage. 

Conducted by this newspaper as a pa- 
triotic service, the experiment was called 
to the attention of United States Govern- 
ment officials, who yesterday pointed out to 
local authorities that stringent regulations 
governing the possession and sale of explo- 
sives in time of war now are in effect. 

The Examiner experiment indicated that 
some dealers. at least, are not aware of the 
heavy responsibility which is theirs under 
the wartime law. 

STORY OF PURCHASE 


Sid Hughes, the reporter assigned to the 
test, found that to buy enough dynamite 
to wreak havoc, he needed neither proof of 
citizenship nor proof of the legitimacy of 
the purpose for which he was buying the 
explosive. 

Accompanied by Inspector Walter Hunter, 
of the sheriff’s office, the reporter, after mak- 
ing telephone arrangements, using a fictitious 
name, went to a hardware store, ordered 50 
pounds of 40 percent dynamite, fuse and 
blasting caps, waited for it to be brought to 
the store and took delivery. 


ORDERED BY PHONE 


Over the telephone, Hughes was told to 
have with him a driver’s license “or any- 
thing that shows you are a citizen.” But at 
the store he was not asked for proof of citi- 
zenship or other identification or authority 
to purchase the dynamite. 

The only document he was required to 
sign was a routine, sheriff’s office record of 
the sale of explosives, which also was his li- 
cense to transport the dynamite through the 
streets. 

The information he filled out on this docu- 
ment was accepted by the hardware merchant 
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at face value. So was his story that he 
needed the dynamite for stumping, on a 
ranch near Calabasa. The only other for- 
mality was the payment of $19.36 for enough 
dynamite to sabotage many thousands of 
dollars worth of defense production. 


EXPERIMENT AMAZES 


Inspector Hunter, amazed at the ease with 
which the experiment was carried out, prom- 
ised that the sheriff's office will cooperate in 
strict enforcement of the wartime explosives 
law. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, it 
was pointed out by Assistant United States 
District Attorney Leo Silverstein, Congress 
passed an act amending the act of October 
6, 1917, which prohibited manufacture, dis- 
tribution, storage, use and of ex- 
plosives except under rigid Government su- 
pervision. 

The amended law became effective last 
December 30. It placed control of all explo- 
sives except Army and Navy ammunition 
under the Bureau of Mines. . 


REQUIREMENTS OF LAW 


The law requires every manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, dealer, or har.dler to obtain an in- 
dividual license with a serial number from 
the Bureau. 

Pending preparation of detailed regula- 
tions, the Bureau of Mines issued a blanket 
license for all those legitimately handling 
explosives to continue without individual li- 
censes until the close of business March 1. 

The licenses are being prepared for distri- 
bution, to become effective March 2. 

Silverstein said: 

“Provisions of the general license place re- 
sponsibility on dealers and handlers to exer- 
cise every precaution to see that explosives 
in their possession or under their control 
do not come into possession of persons who 
might be expected to use them for sabotage 
or any other unlawful purpose. 

“The issuance of individual licenses March 
2 should result in efficient Federal handling 
of the situation. 

“Any dealer who sells explosives in an 
unrestricted or promiscuous manner before 
March 2 will lay himself open to plenty of 
trouble. 

“After that date, if he sells to any person 
not individually licensed, he will be subject 
to the heavy penalties the law provides.” 

The law covers all persons handling explo- 
sives, from foremen of mine or construction 
crews to laboratory scientists experimenting 
with explosives. 

The only exemptions provided are for pos- 
sessors of small-arms cartridges and hunters’ 
ammunition, for individual private use au- 
thorized and recognized by law. 


REPORTER'S Own Story or BuyiInc Dywna- 
MITE WITHOUT CREDENTIALS 
(Here is the detailed story of an Examiner 
reporter’s purchase, without credentials or 
any Official authorization, of enough dyna- 
mite to wreak enormous havoc in Los An- 
geles, were it in the hands of a saboteur.) 


(By Sid Hughes) 


I bought a box of dynamite as easily as I 
could buy a box of cigars. 

Simply by paying for it, I bought enough 
high explosive to blast the best part of an 
aircraft factory into a mass of wreckage and 
dead and maimed bodies. 

Or a power station—or a railway tunnel— 
or a harbor installation—or what have you 
as a target for sabotage? 

As a patriotic American I was astounded at 
the ease with which I could become, if I so 
desired, a saboteur able to smash American 
lives and property. 

When the city editor assigned me to carry 
out the dynamite-buying experiment, I 
thought it might turn out to be complicated. 
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I thought I might have to have credentials 
and identification and some sort of official 
authorization to make the purchase. 

But it wasn't necessary. 

You can buy a box of concentrated death 
and destruction with alarming speed and 
simplicity. 

I telephoned a big hardware firm and said 
I needed some dynamite for stumping. 

DIRECTED TO STORE 


They told me to try a hardware store on 
North Figueroa Street. I called that firm and 
told them what I needed. 

The clerk explained that since the emer- 
gency they were not allowed to keep dynamite 
on the property and would need 24 hours to 
get it from a magazine in Whittier, where it 
was stored. 

“But,” I protested, “I’m in a hurry. I want 
to blast those stumps right away.” 

“All right,” the clerk said. “If you're in a 
hurry we'll try to accommodate you.” 

It occurred to me that some enemy agent 
might get the same kind of courteous accom- 
modation. 

We wanted Inspector Walter Hunter, of the 
sheriff’s office, to be a witness to the experi- 
ment, so I picked up the inspector and took 
him to the store with me. 

I told the clerk the inspector was my pow- 
der man. 

NO CARDS NECESSARY 


I had been informed that, in buying the 
dynamite, I might need proof of citizenship— 
“a driver’s license, or anything,” but it did 
not turn out that way. 

When Inspector Hunter and I went into 
the store I said to the clerk: 

“I’m the man who called about the dyna- 
mite.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “Well, the boss isn’t 
in right now, but we can get started.” 

The clerk filled out the only necessary 
document, a sheriff's office record of sale 
of explosives, which also is a permit to 
transport the stuff. 

I gave a foreign-sounding name. The 
clerk didn’t question me, didn’t ask for any 
identification, just took my word for it. — 

He asked where we were going to use the 
dynamite. We told him we were going to 
blast 30 white oak stumps on a piece of 
property at Calabasas. 

So he figured that 100 feet of fuze, 100 
blasting caps, and 50 pounds of 40-percent 
dynamite—very heavy, I’m told—would be 
about right. 

The 50 pounds made 205 sticks. 

It came to $19.36. 

I waited a little more than an hour while 
the hardware company man went to the 
magazine at Whittier to get the dynamite. 
When he got back with it, he helped me load 
it in my car, in front of the store. That’s 
all there was to it. 

There was no warning about putting an 
“Explosives” label on the car. 

I drove away, passing scores of defense 
structures, utilities stations, and other points 
that wou'd make a saboteur’s mouth water. 


Oil Pipe Line for the East Coast 
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OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
‘inelude the following article by Drew 
Pearson and Robert S. Allen from the 


Washington Times-Herald of February 
25, 1942: 

WASHINGTON DatLy MeErry-Go-Rounp 
(By Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen) 
By all odds the most important thing the 

American people have got to understand 
about this war—and understand it quickly— 
is that the Axis is gambling everything on 
1942, while the United Nations are talking 
about victory in 1944. 

And the danger—which few people seem 
to realize—is that desperate, ruthless dic- 
tators, willing to stake everything they 
have, including long-range submarine at- 
tacks and landing forces 6,000 miles from 
home, may conceivably be successful in 1942. 

After 1942, Axis dictators know, the slow- 
moving lumbering industrial giant of the 
United States will swing into action. After 
1942, for the Axis, it will be too late. 

This realization is why some Washington 
executives now are advocating more troop 
transports and merchant vessels which can 
be finished this year, rather than battleships 
to be finished in 3 years. That is why an all- 
important backstage debate goes on be- 
tween the Navy and win-the-war-now boys 
about switching turbines from 1944 battle- 
ships to 1942 troopships. 

That is also why the win-the-war-now 
boys favor a stiff offensive. As Secretary 
Stimson said last week, carrying the war to 
the enemy’s waters keeps their submarines 
out of ours. 


SECRET (?) MAP 


Joe Eastman, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was holding a hearing on con- 
struction of a badly needed pipe line for crude 
oil from Wichita Falls, Tex., to Savannah, Ga. 

Vincent Shinkle, of Trans-American Pipe- 
line, was holding forth. He produced maps 
showing the midcontinent field this pipe line 
would traverse; finally came to a map show- 
ing the United States naval bases in the 
Atlantic area which this pipe line would 
supply. 

Suddenly, up jumped Brig. Gen. Walter 
Pyron, strode to the hearing desk, ripped the 
map from the book. 

“That map contains military secrets,” he 
exclaimed. “Where did you get it?” 

“From the National Geographic Society,” 
replied Mr. Shinkle. “They have printed 
more than a million—all approved by the 
Army.” 

Interesting and irrelevant coincidences: 
Before he was recently commissioned in the 
Army, Brigadier General Pyron was a high 
Official of the Gulf Oil Co. 


BIG OIL COMPANIES OPPOSE 


It so happens that all the big oil companies 
are fighting this new pipe line. The pro- 
posed pipe line will be a common carrier. In 
other words, like a railroad, it will carry 
anybody’s oil. 

To get the significance of this, it must be 
remembered that pipe lines are the means 
by which the big oil companies control prices 
and dominate the industry. A major part of 
United States oil fields are pioneered and 
developed by independent wildcatters. But 
after developing a field, they can only mar- 
ket their oil through pipe lines, and those 
are in the hands of the big companies. 

Even the new pipe line from Baton Rouge 
to Greensboro, N. C., to be used for gasoline, 
is owned 50-50 by Shell and Standard. 

But the proposed new line from Wichita 
Falls, Tex., to Georgia, will carry crude Gil 
from any company. 


NoTE.—Mr. Ickes, usually a crusader for the 
little fellow, isn’t enthusiastic about the in- 
dependent pipe line. Some say this is be- 
cause his deputy oil administrator, Ralph 
Davies, is a Standard Oil executive; some say 
it is because the promoter of the independent 
line, Aldace Walker, is the brother-in-law of 
Chip Robert, unbeloved by Mr. Ickes. 
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Committee on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


. OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, because I know how difficult it 
will be to secure time to speak on Thurs- 
day, and because I want to set forth 
rather fully my views on the work of the 
Dies committee, I am making these re- 
marks in the Recorp today. 

Mr. Speaker, un-American activities 
have been defined in various ways by dif- 
ferent people. Some of them come pretty 
close to saying that an un-American 
— is anything that they disagree 

A more careful definition of un-Ameri- 
can activities is that they consist of any 
activities carried on in the United States 
which are directed and controlled by a 
foreign power or a foreign political group. 
Or they can be defined as any activities 
whose purpose it is to overthrow the 
constitutional democracy which America 
has always known as her form of govern- 
ment. 

With our country faced with the most 
terrible war in all history, we can cer- 
tainly define un-American activities as 
any activities which are disloyal—which 
are carried on for the purpose of bring- 
ing about America’s defeat. Anyone who 
today stands ready to make sacrifices 
and to do his full part for America’s cause 
has a right to be regarded by his fellow 
Americans as patriotic. Anyone attempt- 
ing to thwart this effort to defend Amer- 
ica’s cause would certainly be engaging 
in un-American activities, and we not 
only have the right but also the obliga- 
tion to expose them. 

The united earnest effort of every sin- 
cerely patriotic American, whatever his 
political views may be, will be required 
to win this war. It is high time we be- 
gan developing a spirit of unity with all 
other such people—a spirit transcending 
political and economic differences and 
raising us up to a place where we can 
recognize the essential interdependence 
and brotherhood of all others who love 
our country We have not got that 
spirit yet—not to anything like the de- 
gree we should have it. And until we 
do get it our war effort is bound to suffer. 
Our country has enemies enough with- 
out our spending sur time in any un- 
necessary accusations against one an- 
other. 

Now what has all this to do with the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
of which for 4 years now I have 
been a@ member? It lead: me to set 
forth the following suggestions regard- 
ing the work of that committee: 

First. Major and unrelenting empha- 
sis by the committee should be placed 
upon the exposing of the activities of 
any groups working for or friendly to the 
three enemy nations of the United 
States—Germany, Japan, and _ Italy. 
Information in this field is, I admit, 








difficult to obtain. Some of the most 
important pro-Nazi and pro-Fascist 
people in America are highly placed and 
wealthy and powerful people whose ac- 
tivities are seldom if ever in the open. 
A third reason is that the committee 
has on its staff no expert in this field, 
no one who knows it from the inside. 
Such people, I agree, are hard to find. 
If such a person cannot be found then 
a competent attorney, capable of organ- 
izing such work should be secured to 
direct this work. For the whole future 
safety of America and everything she 
stands for depends upon her defeating 
the Axis in this war. We are at war 
with Japan, with Hitler, and Mussolini 
and the worst and most dangerous un- 
American activities at the moment are 
therefore the ones aimed to promote the 
interests of these three powers or to 
spread the philosophy for which they 
stand. 

Second. Americans would be blind, in- 
deed, if they did not regard with thank- 
fulness and admiration the courageous 
defense of Russian soil by Russian armies 
against the attack of Hitler’s legions. 
Nothing helps America any more than 
defeats of Hitler’s armies by the Russians 
just as nothing could help Russia more 
than an American victory over Japan. 
But just as we will not seek to interfere 
with the people of Russia in their affairs 
of Government, so we have every right 
to insist that no one acting for any for- 
eign system of government shall seek to 
interfere with ours, be he Nazi, Fascist, or 
Communist. For these reasons I believe 
it part of its job for the committee to 
expose efforts of any foreign agents to 
gain influence or control over American 
organizations or Government or any 
cther group. But I think it all impor- 
tant that the committee and everyone 
else bear constantly in mind the fact that 
the one thing that can most certainly 
defeat the plans and program of any such 
groups and the one thing that can most 
certainly remove any fear of them that 
may exist is for us to be prepared to ab- 
solutely prevent an economic depression 
or serious crisis when the war is over. 

Third. Just as Communists look ahead 
to a future economic collapsé to give 
them an opportunity to gain power, so 
there are other groups who do likewise. 
Not all of them are well formed as yet, 
nor are their long-range purposes clearly 
stated; but it is important to remember 
that in every nation where Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorship has been established 
it has come on the appeal of anticom- 
munism—has been a reaction against an 
actually or allegedly strong Communist 
movement. It is also important to re- 
member that there are groups in Amer- 
ica which do not hesitate to promote ill 
will between group and group in our 
country and that there are groups, some- 
times the same ones, which fundamental- 
ly do not either like democracy nor trust 
the people. Such groups without ques- 
tion lock forward to a time when eco- 
nomic distress and confusion, possibly 
coupled with an increasing Communist 
movement, will give them their chance to 
move in and establish on the ruins of 
our Constitution a brand of fascism or 
nazi-ism. A part of the committee’s duty 
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is to expose these groups, too, especially 
where the record shows them not to have 
been averse to the use of force or to the 
taking of the law into their own hands 
to gain their ends. And what I have just 
said shows how important it is for any- 
one who really wants to defend democ- 
racy as the American form of government 
to combat with really equal emphasis 
fascism, nazi-ism, and communism. 
Fourth. There is one thing which is 
not the committee’s job. It is not its 
business to sit in judgment on the po- 
litical or economic views of any loyal 
non-Fascist and non-Communist Amer- 
ican. One thing all Americans have got 
to agree about today, and that is the 
defense of their country and the defeat 
of its enemies. And a second thing on 
which we have a right to expect full 
agreement irom all true Americans is 
that they be willing to play the game of 
our republican democracy according to 
the rules—that is, to advance their views 
in fair and open argument and to abide 
by the decision of a majority of the peo- 
ple, whatever that decision may be. But 
in the fields of what needs doing to solve 
our economic problems when the war is 
won, of how and by what means a maxi- 
mum of economic and political liberty 
can be assured, of what to do about un- 
employment, mcnopoly, the saving of the 
family farm as an independent economic 
unit—in these matters it is not the job 
of this committee or any other committee 
to sit in judgment on anyone. If any 
employee of our Government can be 
shown to be a Fascist, Nazi, or a Com- 
munist, I shall ve as earnest as anyone 
in working for his dismissal. I believe 
in some instances there has been too 
little concern about this. But in recent 
weeks it has been increasingly of concern 
to me that committee findings that peo- 
ple have been “sucked in” to this, that, 
or the other organization which later 
and with some effort has been shown to 
be a Communist “front” organization; 
it has been of concern to me that this 
has been taken by other Members of the 
House as conclusive proof that such per- 
sons were disloyal to the United States. 
Moreover, there has been a growing 
tendency te say, in effect, “So-and-so 
may not be a Nazi or a Communist, but 
I do not like his ideas or his point of 
view: therefore some punishment should 
be indicted upon him.” The un-Amer- 
icanism in such a point of view is too 
obvious to require comment from me. 
It has become a practice in the House 
for Members to call up the Dies com- 
mittee and ask for a report on this or 
that individual against whom they de- 
sire to speak. Then they merely say the 
Dies committee has So-and-so’s name in 
its records and that is assumed to make 
the man a Nazi or a Communist—almost 
always the latter. In plain fact, the 
committee itself has never in many, 
many of these cases charged the person 
with being a Nazi, a Communist, or a 
Communist sympathizer at all. And 
only when it is known whether the per- 
son was an active member of such and 
such an agency or merely on its mailing 
list—perhaps without his consent—only 
when it is known that his point of view 
changed with the changes in the policy 
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or position of a foreign country—only 
when such things are known does there 
exist any positive evidence that these 
people are objects of justifiable suspicion. 
The records of the Dies committee are 
very voluminous indeed. The F. B. I., 
Army and Navy Intelligence, should and 
do have constant access to them. But 
those records, by their very completeness, 
lend themselves to injustice being done 
if they are used without any attempt at 
careful analysis by people not on the 
committee who just do not know the 


. Significance or importance of the entries 


in the records. 

Distrust and suspicion were among the 
most effective fifth columnists in France. 
They can be the same here if we let 
them. We must close ranks. I started 
out years ago, before I was even a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, to urge that every Govern- 
ment department be combed with care 
to be sure that no person fundamentally 
hostile to our form of government was 
employed—no Communist and no Fascist 
or Nazi. I feel very deeply on this mat- 
ter. But I know that the success of any 
such effort depends on mistakes not be- 
ing made, on injustice not being done, 
and on distrust not being aroused unless 
there is sound reason for it. 

The test of fundamental, unswerving 
loyalty to our country and its basic in- 
stitutions and of the absolute and uncon- 
ditional willingness of people to abide 
by the rules of our Constitution—these 
are the tests that ought to be applied in 
this work of isolating and exposing un- 
American activities. But even as Amer- 
ica now fights for the right of men to be 
free so we must always remember that it 
is not un-American for a man to pioneer 
new paths for the solution of the prob- 
lems of his country—a country which he 
loves and to whose basic institutions he 
is inseparably attached. 

Sometime ago the committee submitted 
at the request of the Department of Jus- 
tice a list of people in Government em- 
ploy. Since there had been considerable 
talk about Communists in Government 
employ and since the obvicus thing to do 
was to try to get to the very bottom of 
such charges as quickly as possible, I ap- 
proved the Attorney General’s request 
for the list and the committee’s action 
in sending it to him. 

The clear understanding at the time 
was that the purpose of submitting the 
list was in order that the F. B. I. might 
investigate to determine whether there 
was any reason at all why any persons on 
the list should not be employed by the 
Government. The list was not a list of 
Communists, nor did the committee ever 
so state. It was not even a list of radicals. 
It did not even profess to be a list of 
Fascists or of persons sympathetic with 
facism or nazi-ism. It was a list of people 
who, in one way or another, had had 
their names carried on the list of an 
organization which the committee had 
determined was under or had in the 
course of time come under Communist 
control. On the list were some people 
who had engaged in a number of activi- 
ties all of which were in the category of 
Communist front activities. But the 
great bulk of the names on the list were 
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there because their names appeared on 
the records of no more than one of the 
following organizations: The Washing- 
ton Committee to Aid China, the Wash- 
ington Book Shop, the Washington Com- 
mittee for Democratic Action, or the 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy. In the case of the Department of 
Agriculture list, for example, there were 
207 names sent to the Department of 
Justice. Of these, 7 were included for the 
sole reason that the person’s name in 
question was carried in the files of the 
Washington Committee for Aid to China; 
42 were included for the sole reason that 
the person’s name in question was listed 
as a member of the Washington Book 
Shop; 33 were included for the sole rea- 
son that the person was at one time a 
member of the League for Peace and 
Democracy; and 73 were included for the 
sole reason that their names were on a 
list of the Washington Committee for 
Democratic Action. This last list was, I 
am convinced, nothing more nor less than 
a huge mailing list compiled by this fly- 
by-night organization and including all 
manner of people, many of whom prob- 
ably never ever heard of the organization. 
Other lists of employees, including that 
of Rural Electrification employees which 
was inserted in the Recorp by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. WINTER], were 
made up similarly to that of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Had this list simply been sent to the 
Department of Justice and nothing fur- 
ther been said about the matter until the 
F. B. I. had made its investigation, the 
situation would not have been one to 
cause concern, and the purpose of sifting 
this whole matter would have been 
served. But as time went on, many 
Members of the House commenced mak- 
ing charges about there being hundreds 
of Communists on the list sent by the 
Dies committee to the Department of 
Justice. That charge is simply un- 
founded. And it is for that reason that I 
feel called upon to discuss that list. I 
am one who believes that neither a Fas- 
cist, Nazi, or Communist shoula be in the 
employ of our Government. But to say 
that a person is a Communist or even 
that he is sympathetic to communism 
because his name was on the mailing list 
of the Washington Committee for Dem- 
ocratic Action or because he bougnt 
books at the Washington Book Shop or 
even because he joined an organization 
whose ostensible purpose was worthy is 
utterly unfair. 

In every case the name of the organ- 
ization indicates not only a worthy pur- 
Pose but one of which most people will 
approve. 

The committee itself had to go 
through a long investigation before it 
determined that these organizations 
were dominated by Communists. Is it 
reasonable to expect a Government em- 
ployee to have been clairvoyant enough 
to foresee what was going to turn out 
to be the case with regard to them? 
Moreover, the very definition of a “front 
organization”—whether a Communist or 
a Nazi front—is that the bulk of its 
membership must be people who are not 
either Communist or Nazi, otherwise 
there is no point to the “front organiza- 
tion” maneuver at all. 


There will be a problem—as long as 


available to the State, Justice, War, and 
Navy Departments. In the second place, 
while this information, much of which 
is contained in the report on Japanese 
activities shortly to be released, shows 
what the Japanese designs against the 
United States generally were, none of it 
that I have seen was anywhere near 
definite enough to show that a Japanese 
attack would take place in Hawaii on 
December 7, nor to predict where or 
when such an attack might be made. 

What may be true is this: It may be 
true that, had committee hearings been 
held on Japanese activities, it would have 
increased the awareness of the Nation to 
a possibility of surprise attack sometime, 
which awareness the Nation generally 
did not feel. 

But the President himself warned over 
and over that the Axis would strike 
wnenever it got ready. And my distinct 
impression is that many Americans, in- 
cluding, apparently, as it turned out, the 
commanders in the Hawaiian Islands, 
just did not think that would happen. 

I am compelled to add further that it 
is my most sincere belief that right up to 
the very hour of the Pear] Harbor at- 
tack our State Department was trying 
its best to avoid war. Certainly in so 
doing it had the support of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. The fact 
that we did not foresee the duplicity of 
the Japanese is one of the tragedies of 
recent years. But it certainly is hard to 
criticize the efforts of our Government 
to prevent war coming as long as they 
could, which is unquestionably the rea- 
son the committee was advised against 
holding public and open hearings. 

Two years ago, when the committee 
was continued, I attempted to secure 
adoption by it of certain rules of pro- 
cedure in its work. Those suggested rules 
were as follows: 

First. Fegular. executive meetings of 
the committee should be held at least 
once a week and all matters of general 
policy and procedure should be outlined 
and decider at such meetings. 

Second. No public statements or com- 
munications involving the work of the 
committee shall be released by any mem- 
be. thereof, excepting after they have 
been submitted to the entire committee 
and approved by a.majority thereof. 

To those rules I would now add a third 
one, as follows: 

Third. The committee’s confidential 
files shall not be made available to any- 
one without the approval of a majority 
of the committee. 

I shall make another effort to secure 
adoption by the committee of these rules. 
For this committee, like every other 
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The charge has been made that the 
committee has not been ready to inves- 
tigate Fascist and Nazi activities. I do 
not believe that charge is justified. I do 
think a much more thorough job in this 
field must be done from now on. Other 
members of the committee will, I feel 
sure, agree with that. A great deal of 
work has been done in this field and con- 
siderable results have flowed from it. 
The first job is, of course, on actual Axis 
agents. There is more todo. I am en- 
couraged to believe that the committee 
is and will carry through a thorough 
and real investigation of such organiza- 
tions as the Ku Klux Klan, for example. 
It is inevitable that there will be dis- 
agreement between conservatives on the 
one hand and progressives on the other 
as to the amount of danger to our form 
of government that is present in certain 
organizations and activities which are, 
to say the least, Fascist in their basic 
philosophy. I have no doubt, for ex- 
ample, that I am much more fearful of 
the possibility of a successful overthrow 
of our democracy by sOme such groups 
in this country than are some other 
members of the committee. 

But I am compelled in all fairness to 
recognize that they may see in some 
organizations, which to me are not only 
constructive but very necessary to the 
continuance of our democracy, a source 
of possible danger. I cannot change their 
opinion as to where the principal danger 
lies, and I am sure they cannot change 
mine. 

This, however, I think all must agree 
to. The work of this committee must in 
the period of this war be focused pri- 
marily and its efforts directed against 
the agents of America’s enemies and 
those who are sympathetic to the 
philosophy of government that now seeks 
the destruction of our country. Unless 
the committee definitely takes this direc- 
tion it will have failed in its all- 
important test. As I have already said, 
I do not believe the committee can do 
this job in the Fascist and Nazi field un- 
less it adds to its staff at the very least 
an attorney with some knowledge in this 
field and organizing ability to direct the 
work. Here again I know that other 
Members agree with this necessity. It 
will cost some money to do this. 

The one great outstanding fact of this 
day and hour is this: The whole world 
is at war. On one side are Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. On the other side are 
the United States, the British Empire, 
our South and Centra] American allies, 
Russia, China, and the Dutch. To every 
one of these nations, without exception, 
America in this hour owes something, 
just as every one of them owes something 








to us. On the outcome of this war de- 
pends the future hope of freedom of all 
mankind. Out of it will come, we hope, 
a world in which all men can be free and 
in wnich each people can have the form 
of government they choose to have. 
Recognizing, as I do and as I always have, 
the necessity of our guarding against 
attempts of agents of any sort of foreign 


dictatorship to take from us our demo-. 


cratic form of government, I say again 
that the only proper course of action for 
a committee of this kind now is to throw 
its effort into the work of assisting in 
every way it can to help frustrate the 
designs of the Axis Powers. 





Nation’s Newspapers Insist on Removal 
of Governor Tugwell 
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HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I continue 
today, including some more editorial ar- 
ticles published by the Nation’s news- 
papers against the public calamity which 
Puerto Rico is suffering under the name 
of Gov. Rexford Guy Tugwell: 


[From the San Bernardino (Calif.) Sun of 
January 25, 1942] 
PUERTO RICANS ANGERED BY REXFORD TUGWELL’S 
POLIC™ 

A stormy petre] in the early life of the 
New Deal, Rexford Guy Tugwell, continues 
in the limelight although far removed from 
the center of activities in Washington. As 
Governor of Puerto Rico Tugwell has in- 
curred the enmity of at least a oumber of 
the people, whose spokesman, BoLivar PAGAN, 
Resident Commissioner, charges he is an 
American Quisling and demands his removal. 
Pagan declared Tugwell had threatened to 
declare martia. law to quench the protest of 
the people against him and added: “Governor 
Tugwell is an American Quisling in Puerto 
Rico, since he is doing everything so that 
loyal American citizens in Puerto Rico be- 
come disunited, and he is trying to make 
Puerto Ricans feel disgust and distrust to- 
ward American institutions. In this way 
Governor Tugwell, as an Amcrican Quisling, 
is doing a good job for the Axis Powers. The 
people of Puerto Rico request his removal.” 
There being two sides to all stories Tugwell 
cannot be condemned before he is heard. 
However, it is not premature to recommend 
that this is no time to permit disunity in 
Puerto Rico or any other part of the Western 
Hemisphere. If he cannot get along with the 
Puerto Ricans he should be returned home. 
Maybe we can’t.accept him 100 percent, but 
it won’t bother us so much as our neighbors. 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner of 
January 23, 1942] 


TUGWELL AGAIN 


Serious are the charges lodged by Puerto 
Rico’s Resident Commissioner against Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell, named by President Roose- 
velt as Governor of the islands and finally 
confirmed by the Senate after an unusually 
exhaustive study of his record and qualifica- 
tions. On those charges it is well to reserve 
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judgment until the facts are all in. The 
important thing is to see to it that all the 
facts. are obtained .and scrutinized. The 
taint of communism was alleged to Tugwell 
on the basis of his past political and eco- 
nomic preachment. He was recalled to 
Washington for questioning after he had left 
the Capital en route to his new post, and 
there cross-examined as to his views. Fol- 
lowing that he got what is commonly called 
a clean bill of health. The Resident Com- 
missioner challenges that bill, and the words 
he used are hard words. He is, in substance, 
says that official, casting contempt and dis- 
trust upon American principles, or, to be 
specific, creating “great unrest among the 
vital forces of the community, fostering reck- 
less legislation, and fomenting corruption in 
the government.” He even calls Tugwell an 
American Quisling. Those are hard words, 
indeed, and the Resident Commissioner 
should have the opportunity to elucidate. It 
is hardly a charge that can be lightly 
dismissed. 


—— the Salamanca (N. Y.) Republican 
Press of January 23, 1942] 


TUGWELL’S REMOVAL ASKED 


Rexford G. Tugwell, who had a meteoric 
rise to power as one of the inner circle at the 
White House during the early days of the 
New Deal, and who later was made Governor 
of Puerto Rico, seems to have taken with 
him to the island some of the ideas which he 
so assiduously preached in Washington. Bo- 
Livar PacANn, Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico, says Tugwell “has created great unrest 
among all the vital factors of the community. 
fostering reckless legislation and fomenting 
corruption in the government,” and further 
he has been “ ding and kicking in 
Puerto Rico all the principles that the United 
States forces and democratic peoples are 
fighting throughout the world.”—Tugwell, 
Says Mr PacAn, “is an American Quisling, 
doing everything so that loyal American citi- 
zens in Puerto Rico become sore and dis- 
united, and he is trying to make Puerto 
Ricans feel disgust and distrust toward 
American institutions.” “The people of 
Puerto Rico,” according to the commissioner, 
“request the prompt removal of Tugwell,” 
who, he says, is “doing a good job for the 
Axis.” In times of peace the American peo- 
ple are accustomed to seeing official favorites 
given posts for which they have no particular 
qualifications, and make allowances for the 
exigencies of politics, but in time of war 
conduct giving rise to such complaints as the 
above regarding Tugwell becomes a serious 
matter The United States cannot afford to 
have Americans playing the part of Quislings 
in Puerto Rico, or anywhere else. Of course, 
an accusation does not constitute conviction 
Mr. Tugwell is entitled to an opportunity to 
refute the charges against him. But such 
charges ought not to be allowed to stand 
without investigation. 


{From the Sunbury (Pa.) Item of January 22, 
1942] 


TUGWELL AGAIN 


Rexford G. Tugwell, one of the original 
coterie of brain trusters who went into se- 
clusion when their theories had made the 
Nation groggy without solving the major 
problems confronting the Administration, 
was perhaps the most cussed-cut individual 
in that entire group. He earned the dis- 
pleasure and distrust of nearly every ele- 
ment of business and was a larger contribu- 
tor to confusion and apprehension on the 
economic scene than most of his colleagues. 
His one-man campaign to closely regulate 
business and to banish advertising under 
Government edict was typical of his Wash- 
ington career. Mr. Tugwell is now Governor 
of Puerto Rico and it was without surprise 
that the American people learned today that 
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citizens of that island are demanding his 
recall. Borivar Pacan, Resident Ccommis- 
Sioner of Puerto Rico, used strong language 
in demanding action in Washington, brand- 
ing Tugwell “an American Quisling,” and 
declaring that the American people should 
know that Tugwell was “disregarding and 
kicking around in Puerto Rico all the prin- 
cipies that the United States forees and 
democratic peoples are fighting for through- 
cut the world.” He went on to cite that 
Tugwell had threatened to declare martial 
law in Puerto Rico “to quench the protest 
of the people against him for his outrages 
and abuses.” Tugwell’s pronounced leftist 
tendencies and: his openly avowed sympathy 
with the minority party in Puerto Rico were 
fully publicized at the time of his appoint- 
ment, succeeding Guy Swope, of Harrisburg, 
who gained distinction as Governor. More 
than that there was justifiable criticism at 
the time of his acceptance of a high post 
with the island’s university, which meant 
that he was about to become a dual job 
holder. If only half of the charges against 
Tugwell, including the creation of unrest, 
the festering of reckless legislation, and the 
fomenting of corruption in the government 
are true, he is doing an excellent job for 
the Axis Powers. Without going into the 
reasons for the appointment of such a man 
to represent the American Government and 
personify its people in an important island 
possession, it is timely for the Nation to de- 
mand that he be returned to these shores 
without delay. 





George F. Deatherage 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I note 
that George F. Deatherage has been 
finally removed from working on a con- 
tract under the jurisdiction of our Navy 
Department. This is the same George 
Deatherage that the McCormack com- 
mittee exposed years ago as a Fascist 
and as an enemy of our democratic form 
of government. I want to compliment 
and give credit to PM for exposing 
Mr. Deatherage, his activities, and his 
present tie-up with our defense program. 
I also want to commend the Secretary of 
the Navy for his prompt action. 

Mr. Deatherage was formerly national 
commander of the Knights of the White 
Camellia, a Fascist organization which 
maintained contacts not only with the 
German consulates in this country ‘but 
even with organizations in Germany. 
The purpose of the Knights was to create 
an American nationalist confederation— 
for which, by the way, Deatherage is said 
to have selected the swastika as an em- 
blem—which could be used as a militant 
fighting force against the presert admin- 
istration. Deatherage’s organization and 
the groups associated with them openly 
and brazenly proclaimed their opposi- 
tion to our form cf Government and even 
threatened to teke military action to 
overthrow it. Still it was possible for 
Deatherage to be associated with impor- 
tant defense work, both at Camp Lee and 
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at Norfolk, until the campaign of a 
courageous newspaper and aroused pub- 
lic opinion forced the proper authorities 
to order his dismissal. 

I understand that the Navy Depart- 
ment is very careful in checking the an- 
cestra] background of applicants for po- 
sitions or commissions, especially when it 
concerns positions with the Naval Intel- 
ligence and similar branches of the sery- 
ice. It seems that one has to be at least 
a third-generation American to qualify 
for some branches of this service. This 
case, however, shows very clearly that it 
might be much better for our country if 
the Department would concentrate more 
on checking the background and associa- 
tions of the individual in question and 
less on studying his family tree. As has 
been shown in numerous instances here 
and abroad, people whose ancestors may 
have lived in their native land for gen- 
erations may—often because of their 
background—be used as tools by the en- 
emy. On the other hand, it has also been 
shown that first-generation Americans 
and even aliens are gladly sacrificing their 
lives to defend and save the country 
which has given refuge and a new lease 
on life to either them or their parents. 
A family tree is no guaranty against 
disloyalty, and each person should be 
judged upon his own merits. I hope the 
Navy Department has learned a lesson. 


Hon. Charles H. Leavy 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Representative in Con- 
gress from the city where Judge CHARLES 
A. Leavy will sit as United States district 
judge, may I extend to him a very cordial 
and gracious welcome. The city of 
Destiny, of which I happen to be the 
Representative in Congress, will extend 
the warm handclasp of friendship to 
CuarRLES H. Leavy, who comes from the 
city of Spokane, 325 miles away. Those 
of us in the House of Representatives 
who have been privileged to know Judge 
CuarLes H. Leavy, know him as a Con- 
gressman of great energy, ability, engag- 
ing personality, and profound legal 
erudition. 

The gentleman from Washington is 
the head of a very lovely family. His 
wife, Mrs. Pearl Leavy, is a lady of cul- 
ture, charm, and warmth of heart. His 
two sons, Charles and James, are young 
men of high principle and character, 
who have already in their comparative 
youth exhibited a remarkable mental at- 
tainment. 

While the gentleman from Washington 
is not a resident of the city of Tacoma, 
which will be the seat of his judicial dis- 
trict, he is very familiar with it and its 
problems. He is personally acquainted 


with many of our citizens and 
is conversant with the needs of the area. 

The gentleman from Washington, dur- 
ing hi; more than 5 years of service in 
the House of Representatives as a mem- 
ber of the important and powerful House 
Committee on Appropriations, demon- 
strated on numerous occasions his 
friendship for the Tacoma area and for 
my congressional district. I pay public 
tribute now to the invaluable help ren- 
dered by him in connection with the 
Mud Mountain Dam, the Cushman In- 
dian Hospital project, the new Federal 
buildings, the Narrows Bridge, the Hyle- 
bos Bridge, McNeil Island, and Rainier 
National Park appropriations, the estab- 
lishment of the new weather bureau at 
Tacoma, and many other important and 
varied projects and programs requiring 
generous Federal aid. 

The lawyers of his judicial district will 
find in Cuaries Leavy a judge who will 
not be arbitrary, but who will be cooper- 
ative and helpful to them and their cli- 
ents at all times. He will be approach- 
able and kindly in his contacts. He will 
encourage young lawyers in the solution 
of their problems. He will not be stand- 
offish and aloof. 

I am proud of the friendship of the 
gentleman from Washington, and like- 
wise proud that he will be the new United 
States district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Washington, southern division. 
Recently the Spokane Spokesman Re- 
view, a Republican daily newspaper hay- 
ing wide circulation throughout eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho, pub- 
lished at Spokane, the capital of the in- 
land empire, carricd an editorial which 
fittingly expresses the generous feelings 
entertained toward Judge Leavy by his 
constituents in the Spokane area and the 
northeast segment of the State of Wash- 
ington. It reads as follows: 


AN HONOR WITHOUT DISPARAGEMENT 


Word from Washington that unanimous 
approval by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
of his nomination assures Senate confirma- 
tion of Congressman Cmartes H. Leavy as 
United States judge for the western Wash- 
ington district is received with pleasure in 
this district, which he has represented so 
faithfully since 1937. 

While it may be said with obvious truth 
that the appointment to the Federal bench 
comes to him as a reward for his loyal sup- 
port of the administration, he has the gratifi- 
cation of receiving it at a time when his 
popularity with his constituents is undimin- 
ished and when he still has a reasonable 
prospect of reelection did he wish to continue 
in Congress. 

This judicial appointment is for him in no 
sense a “lame duck” refuge, but comes as an 
honor without disparagement. 

If there be objection that during his 
5 years in Congress he has grown stale in his 
familiarity with the law, there need be no 
concern on that score for him or for his 
conduct of the court over which he will 
preside. For if he applies himself as indus- 
triously in familiarizing himself with the 
duties of his judicial post as he has as a 
Congressman—and none who know him can 
doubt that he will do so—Mr. Leavy may be 
relied upon to make, if not a brilliant, a 
satisfactory and honorable record on the 
Federal bench. 

In becoming a Federal judge, Mr. Leavy will 
realize a long-cherished ambition, and his 
elevation to that position will give pleasure 
to his constituents regardless of party. 
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Hollywood Victory Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the Rzc- 
orD, a speech delivered by Col. E. A. 
Evans, Army liaison officer to the Holly- 
wood Victory Committee for Stage, 
Screen, and Radio, at the Beverly-Wil- 
shire Hotel on February 12, 1942. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I want to thank you for this opportunity cf 
meeting the members @f the Hollywood Vic- 
tory Committee for Stage, Screen, and Radio. 

My relationship to this committee and, 
therefore, to the motion-picture industry, as 
liaison officer, is at the order of Maj. Gen. 
Walter K. Wilson, commanding the southern 
California sector. General Wilson was or- 
dered, in a communication to all commanding 
officers, to establish this liaison officer, by 
the instructions of Lieutenant General De- 
Witt, commanding general of the Western 
Defense Command and Fourth Army. Gen- 
eral DeWitt did so, in answer to a request 
from the Hollywood Victory Committee, after 
your secretary, Mr. Lawrence, went to head- 
quarters at the Presidio in San Francisco to 
explain the problem to the high command. 

I merely give you these facts so that we 
all clearly understand the situation—that the 
Western Defense Command and Fourth Army 
has thus recognized and accepted the gracious 
offer of the motion-picture industry, its stars, 
and players, through the Hollywood Victory 
Committee, to work with the Army on certain 
morale problems. 

The situation, before you so ably ap- 
proached it, was one wherein every morale 
officer in this area was seeking entertainment 
from the Hollywood actors. This created cer- 
tain confusion. It threw the burden of de- 
termining the morale factor upon individual 
officers. We found that certain civilians, al- 
ways inspired by fine motives of patriotism, 
also were concerning themselves with the 
solution of the morale problem of the Army. 

Therefore, this coordination, established 
through the foresight anc intelligence of 
the Hollywood Victory Committee and Lieu- 
tenant General DeWitt and Major General 
Wilson, enables us now to approach the prob- 
lem of morale from the Army standpoini— 
and thus from the proper standpoint, with 
no confusion. 

Let me explain the morale 7 »blem to you, 
as we see it, at this particular time. The 
Army has a unique situation. It is a citi- 
zen army Its men are not for the greater 
part, enlisted men—men who have sought 
out the armed service. Instead, they are 
for the most part, selective-service men— 
men who have been suddenly lifted out of 
civilian life and civilian activities into uni- 
form by order of the President and the Con- 
gress. 

Therefore, there exists a morale problem; a 
problem of turning these civilians into sol- 
diers of the United States Army. That takes 
more than military training. There is a 
psychological factor that cannot be over- 
looked. There is an adjustment period that 
is severe to many of these civilians who are 
being turned into soldiers. There is a prob- 
lem of the period of inactivity, such as we 








face now, when soldiers are standing by, 
ready for the defense of this coast—waiting. 
This waiting creates a psychological problem 
of morale 

Do we want the men entertained? Do we 
want stars and players from the motion-pic- 
ture industry to entertain them? These are 
the questions that we must answer and that 
you must know. The answer is “yes.” 

I wish to explain how such entertainment 
can contribute to Army morale, as it is in- 
terpreted by the high command. 

Morale is a vital battle factor. It is that 
factor that makes men willing to die, if neces- 
sary, for their country. It is that factor that 
enables our brave men, both American and 
Filipino, to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
General MacArthur despite all odds. It is the 
factor that enabled England to repel the en- 
emy when everything seemed lost. It is the 
morale factor that enabled the Russians to 
refuse to admit defeat arf to turn the tide at 
the gates of Moscow. And it was the lack of 
the proper morale factor that caused Ger- 
many suddenly to collapse in the last war de- 
spite victory after victory. Therefore the 
Army knows that the morale factor is not one 
to be taken lightly. 

Morale, however, has a definite Army conno- 
tation. The feeling of morale within the sol- 
dier must be built up toward the commanding 
officer of a unit—the officer who must later 
ask his men to make great sacrifices for our 
country. Therefore whatever is done on be- 
half of the men must be done through the 
proper channels, so that the soldiers may real- 
ize that their commanding officer is bringing 
them this entertainment because of his so- 
licitude for his men. This creates gratitude 
in their hearts toward their commanding offi- 
cer. And one day they will follow that com- 
manding officer where it is necessary to go, 
in the face of whatever dangers may exist 

Now, let us discuss entertainment as such. 

Entertainment is a definite morale builder. 
Tired troops, on guard duty 24 hours a 
day, men who are not permitted off their 
posts, men far off in the desert, men patrol- 
ling the coastal beaches, men stationed :n 
smal] groups and in large groups, all of these 
men need some relaxation, some occasion 
which will stimulate their minds and make 
them feel that they are not forgotten by 
the civilians for whom they are ready to 
fight 

Undertaking furnishing of entertainment 
for all of the troops we have is a difficult 
situation. We do not ask it of you. We do 
feel, in view of your kind offer of help—and 
with the greatest entertainment talent in 
the world right here—that there is a 
definite contribution that you can make; 
one that will be a very important factor in 
winning a total war. 

It is not enough to want to entertain the 
troops. Rather, it must be that you want 
to entertain the troops where the high com- 
mand feels that entertainment is necessary. 
We know that you feel this way or you would 
not have sent your secretary to establish the 
present procedure with the high command. 

For instance, we have in the desert, a real 
morale problem. Not one of them has been 
allowed off the post. Their only entertain- 
ment has been dodging rattlesnakes. 
Through the victory committee, we took the 
representative of the Hollywood talent com- 
mittee to this post and analyzed the prob- 
lem. Now I understand that we will have 
certain entertainment there. This is a great 
help to your Army 

We have other posts of similar nature which 
need such entertainment. I am in constant 
touch with the victory committee and am 
bringing these matters to their attention, so 
that we may work out some method of pro- 
cedure that is satisfactory to you. 

However, it is not always necessary for the 
biggest stars to appear. There are many en- 
tertainers in your industry who are not big 
Stars. While the troops naturally are highly 
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honored when one of the big stars also ap- 
pears, you have no idea what a magician, or a 
dancer, or a singer, or any of your fine and 
lesser-known talent may contribute to our 
cause. 

On behalf of the western defense command 
and fourth army, therefore, please accept our 
appreciation of what you are doing and what 
you will do—and particularly our apprecia- 
tion of the fact that you are working through 
the proper channels, so that the commanding 
general of the Army, through his duly ap- 
pointed representatives, may advise you of 
the wishes and requirements of the Army at 
all t’ nes. 

The motion-picture industry, through the 
Hollywood victory committee, saw that there 
was a job to be done; that it should be done 
through the official channels of the Army; 
and has indicated its readiness and willing- 
ness to do that job. For that, all of America 
should be grateful to you. Certainly the 
thousands of soldiers and their families back 
home are grateful to you. 

Thank you. 





George Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 2€ (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from PM for Monday, February 23, 1942, 
entitled “An Old Tory Warns Against 
That Man at Valley Forge.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


AN OLD TORY WARNS AGAINST THAT MAN AT 
VALLEY FORGE 


(By Frank Sullivan) 


A conversation piece, which might be titled 
“Washington Knew ‘Em, Too.” 

It is February 22, 1778, in a village not far 
from New York City, and Mr. Abel Watkins, 
entering the tavern for his afternoon pipe 
and drink, encounters his neighbor, Mr. 
Elihu Deane, the merchant. 

“Deane. Good day to you, Mr. Watkins. Is 
there any news? 

“Watkins. Good day, Mr. Deane. 
have heard none. 

“Deane. General Washington still at Valley 
Forge, no doubt. 

“Warxins. Still there, as far as we know. 

“DEANE. Why on earth doesn’t he do some- 
thing? A fine commander he is. 

“Watkins. Well, Friend Deane, it isn’t for 
you nor me to say what General Washington 
ought to do. He is doing the best he can. 

“DEANE. The best he can! One blow after 
another I must say if he can’t do any better 
than he has been doing then he ought to get 
out and give a real soldier a chance. 

“WaTKINS. And who, pray, would you sug- 
gest? 

“Deane. Gen. Benedict Arnold for one, sir. 
There are a dozen others. 

“WaTKINS. What has General Washington 


No; I 


‘done that so displeases you? 


“DEANE. What has he not done? Every- 
thing you hear about him, and the high- 
handed way he deals with Congress and the 
people, leads one to suspect him. He’s arro- 
gant, Friend Watkins, and he’s ambitious, 
too, and no friend to the people. A demo- 
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crat, eh—that country squire from Virginia! 
‘Tis as plain as the nose on your face, sir, 
that he wants to be king, and I for one don’t 
propose to lay down my life in a war to get 
rid of one king and take on a worse one. 

“Watkins (laughing) You lay down your 
life, Mr. Deane! Why, you haven’t been near 
the Army since the war began, except to go 
to the quartermaster depot to sell the soldiers 
your goods. 

“DEANE. You needn’t take that attitude, 
Mr. Watkins, just because you went to Sara- 
toga last fall and had your leg cracked by a 
cannon ball there. 

“WaTkKINns. Come, Mr. Deane, let’s not quar- 
rel. But tell me frankly what else have you 
in your crop against Mr. Washington? 

“DEANE. I tell you I don’t like the noddle- 
heads and radicals he has about him, telling 
us how to run the courtry. That mad Ross 
woman that goes about waving flags. Young 
Jefferson, the intellectual. I tell you, sir, 
there’s a dangerous man. And that old rep- 
robate, Franklin. Why, do you know that 
Franklin—come, I must whisper this—buzz, 
buzz, buzz. 

“WatTKINns. Now say the truth, Mr. Deane; 
you don’t like the war at all, do you? 

“DEANE. I do not. 

“WaTkINnS. Why not? It has made you 
richer than you ever were before. 

“DEANE. Richer. With this taxation? Why, 
I'll be lucky if I have a farthing left after I 
pay my taxes, I assure you. Look at the taxes 
that man at Valley Forge and those fools in 
Congress are levying. Did you not read t’other 
day how Congress had appropriated a million 
dollars? A million dollars. It’s positively 
astronomical. Where’s the money to come 
from? Even if we win the war the country 
will be in debt to its ears for a century. 

“Watkins. You don’t think we'll win the 
war. 

“DEANE. I do not, sir. I wish we had never 
got into it. It was the warmongers and 
radicals in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania 
that got us in. May I ask you why we cf New 
York should pull Pennsylvania’s chestnuts 
out of the fire? No; we can’t win. 

“WaTKINS. Why can’t we win? 

“DEANE. Because the enemy is too powerful. 
They are prepared and we are not. Everycne 
knows the British Army is invincible. We're 
divided; and, worse, we’re complacent. 

“Watkins. I think you’re wrong, Neighbor 
Deane. Come, take a drink; maybe it will 
make you feel less gloomy. Here, look. In 
the gazette here it says that General Wash- 
ington’s forty-sixth birthday will occur on 
February 22. Why, that’s today. Come, be a 
good American, sir, and drink his health. 

“DEANE. You may sir; I shan’t. Let him 
drink his own health, for in my opinion this 
country’ll have no reason to drink to him in 
the future.” 





The Most Vicious Proposal Ever Presented 
to the Congress 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, seldom have the Congress and 
the country been so aroused over any 
measure as they have over what is now 
known as the Biddle censorship bill. 
So intense has been the public reaction 
against this obviously subtle attempt to 
put a muzzle on a free radio, a free press, 
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and all sources of governmental infor- 
mation that the Attorney General now 
disclaims that he read the bill before he 
sent it up to the Hill for consideration. 
Attorney General Biddle insists that the 
bill was aimed only to protect the Gov- 
ernment from its own employees and 
others who might divulge the contents 
of confidential documents. That may 
have been the intention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but the effect of this 
bill would be, as several columnists who 
are not hostile to the administration 
point out, an invitation to tyranny in 
that it would install a censorship such 
as has not been dreamed of before. 

Arthur Krock of the New York Times, 
certainly not an enemy of the adminis- 
tration, unequivocally states that under 
such a law as is proposed it would be 
possible to prevent practically any com- 
ment on official incompetence, error and 
misfeasance. Under it, Krock asserts 
further, the newspapers would be com- 
pletely at the mercy of bureaucratic 
officials. Under it the administration 
would have the press and the radio ex- 
actly where it wants them—to wit, under 
its heel, subject to heavy penalties for 
any exhibition of independence. 

Frank R. Kent points out in his col- 
umn that for a long time now one of the 
most cherished ideas of the highest offi- 
cials at Washington, with a few notable 
exceptions, has been the suppression of 
newspaper criticism. All politicians, 
Kent points out, resent criticism, but 
none has ever resented it so much, or 
taken it so personally, as the New Deal 
politicians, “from the master one in the 
White House straight down the line.” 

Kent further reveals that there has 
grown up within the administration a 
bitterness toward the press which, with 
some of the inner circle, amounts to an 
obsession. This has been evidenced by 
the frequent violent tirades by recognized 
White House mouthpieces. 

Another conservative and accurate 
columnist, Gould Lincoln, pays his re- 
spects to this vicious proposal by pointing 
out that while it is undeniably the right 
of the Government to protect itself 
against any of its employees or others 
who might seek to sell valuable informa- 
tion as mailing lists, and so forth, such 
right of protection calls for no legislation 
of the character proposed by Mr. Biddle. 
Lincoln sees in this bill a proposal so 

road in its terms that it could be used 
to close and conceal from the public, the 
press, and even Congress itself, docu- 
ments and files which any departmental 
head or his assistants might declare to be 
confidential. As Mr. Lincoln points out, 
the bill provides for fines of $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for 2 years, or both. These 
penalties could be imposed not only on 
the Government official or employee who 
might divulge such information but also 
upon all who might publish it. 

Once on the statute books, the law 
could be so enforced as to tie up the press. 
It might even be used to prevent commit- 
tees of the Congress from obtaining files, 
letters, or other documents they might 
wish for their investigations. Mr. Lin- 
coln also points out that the second sec- 
tion of the bill would make it possible for 
the head of a Government agency to dis- 


close information contained in such con- 
fidential files to one person, while with- 
holding it from another. This might 
easily bring about rank discrimination as 
between one publication and another. 

These columnists further point out 
that there are on the books already stat- 
utes which make it a crime to divulge in- 
formation which might be of aid to the 
enemy. The War Powers Act, giving 
broad powers to the President, the Espi- 
onage Act, and other laws, are fully suffi- 
cient to take care of such incidents if 
they occur. This subtle attempt to se- 
cure legislation which could be used to 
punish the publication of information 
which might be revealed in criticism of 
the administration, or in criticism of the 
manner in which the war is being con- 
ducted, is without any question the most 
vicious proposal ever presented to the 
Congress. 

These efforts, one after another, by the 
administration, to slip through legisla- 
tion of one kind or another to increase 
already swollen powers of control, par- 
ticularly over the press and the radio, are 
extremely disquieting to many Members 
of Congress who are watching the pat- 
tern of events unfold. 

There is no question but that the Con- 
gress will refuse to pass this proposed 
legislation. But the Members of Con- 
gress, as well as the people. will have to 
be on guard constantly against this sort 
of thing, under cover of the war effort. 
Eternal vigilance ix still the price of lib- 
erty in these United States of America. 
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Mr. YOUNG Mr. Speaker, President 
Roosevelt acted in a forthright manner 
in issuing an Executive order merging 
the far-flung, frequently overlapping 
activities of 16 various and diverse hous- 
ing agencies. In this Nation the defense 
housing situation has been deplorable. 
In fact, it has been in a state of chaos. 
Obviously, the entire housing program of 
our Government should be under one 
administrative head. The President has 
made a fine start in the right direction. 
There is much more to be done, not only 
by Congress but in the proper adminis- 
tration of national defense housing. 

“EXPERIENCE KEEPS A DEAR SCHOOL” 


As Congressman at Large, representing 
a great sovereign State and intent upon 
doing my best for my constituency, I de- 
nounce the undertaking to provide de- 
fense housing for the workers of this 
country as a blundering mess. It is true 
that the bitter lessons of earlier blunders 
have resulted in improvement. “Experi- 
ence keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.” 
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Now that President Roosevelt has ap- 
pointed John B. Blandford, Jr., National 
Housing Administrator and has vested 
him with great authority, we can antici- 
pate drastic changes in connection with 
the housing activities of our Govern- 
ment. Let us fervently hope that the 
worst is over and that the housing pro- 
gram will be conducted in an entirely 
different manner than has been the case 
during recent months. 

There is much more I could say on this 
subject. There is more I will say unless 
Officials take heed and make changes. I 
offer constructive suggestions for the wel- 
fare of my country. There should be 
arr in this entire program immedi- 
ately. , 

Tom Marshall,, when he was Vice 
President, said “What this Nation needs 
is a good 5-cent cigar.” Were he alive 
today he would add, “and 1,000,000 homes 
to rent for about $25 per month.” 

RAMIFICATIONS OF DEFENSE HOUSING 


Mr. Speaker, in this time of grave na- 
tional emergency I feel that irresponsible 
criticism of the conduct of the war, ir- 
responsible criticism of matters pertain- 
ing to national defense, should not be 
made. On the other hand we all agree 
that constructive criticism should be wel- 
comed. I make vigorous criticism of our 
national defense housing situation. I 
greatly regret the shortcomings and have 
constructive suggestions to make. When 
one studies the subject of national de- 
fense housing and learns something of 
all the ramifications he is amazed to 
what extent this housing situation has 
been carried. Bureaucrats who have 
done little except draw their salaries 
should be eliminated from the defense 
housing set-up. There should be a 
change in policy. Defense housing is of 
utmost importance. It must be adequate. 
In my home city of Cleveland for exam- 
ple, if adequate homes are not provided 
for workers in defense industries, defense 
production is bound to lag. The war is 
bound to be prolonged and thousands of 
young Americans will meet untimely 
deaths because of our failure to provide 
adequate defense housing. Men cannot 
accept employment in defense industries 
unless some provision is made to house 
them and their families at places not too 
far distant from their work. 

Most of the serious failures in defense 
housing could be eliminated by— 

First. The designation of one man with 
complete authority and full responsibil- 
ity to handle the whole program. Prob- 
ably he should be directly responsible to 
Donald Nelson and subject to his author- 
ity. Under him there should be a Divi- 
sion of Sites, Division of Construction, 
and Division of Management, each 
headed by a Director, with required ex- 
perience and knowledge and each with 
clearly defined duties. We must end this 
overlapping of various agencies which 
results in confusion, waste, and delays. 

Second. Abolition of all agencies en- 
gaged in defense housing, construction, 
or operation. Many of these agencies 
have other functions which would be un- 
touched by this reorganization. Trans- 
fer of their defense housing staffs, now 
duplicating and overlapping, should pro- 
vide the nucleus of a headquarters and 








field personnel for the new agency after 
scrutiny of all personnel. Incompetents 
and inefficient political hacks should be 
weeded out. 

Third. The Army, Navy, War Produc- 
tion Board, and all public or private 
agencies about to engage in defense hous- 
ing or those engaged in defense housing, 
manufacturing, and production, should 
report immediately to the new Housing 
Agency how many employees each pro- 
poses to have in a given area or locality. 
From this data, and from its own re- 
search, from memoranda submitted by. 
private plants and by the War Depart- 
ment, the agency could determine the 
minimum number of housing units, tem- 
porary or permanent, the community will 
require, when it will need them, and on 
this basis determine its own building 
program. It is important in view of 
tire and motor restrictions, to give at- 
tention to transportation problems and 
to distances from cities or towns in selec- 
tion of sites. Failure to pay attention to 
such considerations in the past has led to 
construction of many housing units miles 
from the point of employment for no ap- 
parent reason except an official’s whim, 
and thousands of these completed units 
are now unoccupied, strange to relate. 

ENCOURAGE PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Fourth. As much as possible of this 
housing should be built by private and 
independent builders. A definite policy 
should be established to encourage this. 
Obviously it cannot all be done this way, 
but a more flexible plan of financing, 
wide latitude in approved plans within 
the fixed limits of maximum cost and 
minimum standards, less red tape about 
priorities, and a better understanding of 
the priorities situation and of the vary- 
ing conditions involved in the selection of 
different localities seems to me to be 
essential so that materials will be avail- 
able. There should be a definite change 
in the attitude of many officials of hous- 
ing agencies. We need private enterprise 
and the cooperation and participation of 
private contractors in this great work. 
All local real-estate boards, housing au- 
thorities, or planning boards should be 
consulted, advised with, and utilized to 
the fullest extent. The Federal Housing 
Administration could be much more 
helpful in connection with defense hous- 
ing if its officials determined to do their 
utmost. Since this is a war emergency, 
and since much of the housing program 
will have to be written off like other losses 
to the Government in the operation of 
the war effort, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration must be more cooperative. 

NOT A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


Fifth. Management of completed prop- 
erties has left much to be desired. The 
persistent attempt to handle tenants on 
@ socialized basis—with rentals at 20 
or 25 percent of income, and bearing no 
relation whatever to size or quality of 
quarters occupied—should be immedi- 
ately discontinued. This is a prime 
cause for irritation and complaint among 
worker tenants and can only lead to 
trouble in the future. 

Sixth. Immediate realization that the 
Program is for the purpose of getting 
shelter for workers vitally needed for 
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war emergency and that it is not a social 
experiment on the part of those in 
charge of it. There should be close 
scrutiny given any attempt to build lit- 
tle autonomous political organizations by 
Government employees out of defense 
housing projects. Anything of this sort 
should be stamped out. An example 
worth study is the Housing Village at 
Wichita, Kans., where the director cre- 
ated a great deal of disturbance by 
scheming, according to information 
given me, for political control of the 
project and the worker-tenants. 

Seventh. Since we are no _ longer 
merely playing with a defense idea but 
are now face to face with total war and 
all that implies, the name “Defense 
Housing” could be changed to war emer- 
gency housing or war housing. 

HOUSING NEAR GALLIPOLIS DEPLORABLE 

Across the river from Gallipolis, Ohio, 
the War Department has established a 
TNT plant near Point Pleasant, W. 
Va. This Point Pleasant plant will be 
tremendously expanded, ‘Thousands of 
men and women will be given employ- 
ment there. The housing situation is 
deplorable. In fact, many employees are 
compelled to make a trip of about 50 
miles daily and to pay toll. The mini- 
mum toll-bridge charge such workers 
must pay is 37 cents daily. This involves 
waste of time and expense. Defense 
housing near Ravenna, Sandusky, Day- 
ton, and Cleveland is also deplorabie. 
For example, in the Cleveland area if we 
are to obtain maximum war and produc- 
tion effort in 1942, from ten to twenty 
thousand homes for defense workers 
should be constructed. You cannot man 
defense plants and produce the shells, 
planes, tanks, and guns to win the war 
unless workers are able to have homes 
for themselves and their families. Nat- 
urally these homes must be within a 
convenient distance from the place of 
employment. i 

The term “defense housing” covers a 
multitude of housing agencies and sins as 
well. There is an overlapping of func- 
tions. These various agencies are en- 
gaged in doing similar work. Each 
agency is complete with executive and 
staff personnel. In other words, many of 
them are staffed with well meaning, but 
ineffective, bureaucrats. This multiplic- 
ity of agencies and effort sounds impos- 
ing but causes great confusion. Most cf 
these agencies have been created at dif- 
ferent times for varying purposes by dif- 
ferent acts of Congress. The Division of 
Defense Housing Coordination was not 
created by congressional action. This 
was established by Executive order. 

About 9 months ago the major defense 
housing statute, called the Lanham Act, 
came into existence after all the 
housing agencies had been functioning 
in their various and divers ways for 
some time. The act, though excellent in 
intent, failed to comprehend or cope with 
housing operations and regulations in 
effect before its enactment- It created 
enormous powers, and there were vast 
appropriations of money. The Lanham 
Act specified many duties to be carried 
out which cannot be accomplished if the 
regulations and designs of the various 
housing agencies are considered. 
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PROGRAM BOGGED DOWN 


The Lanham Act has defined or desig- 
nated that defense housing is only in 
areas in which the President finds that 
there is an acute housing shortage which 
would impede national defense and where 
such housing would not be provided for 
by private industry. The act picks out 
one agency from the many agencies, the 
Federal Works Administration, and au- 
thorizes the Administrator to carry out 
the provisions of the act and to dc as he 
sees fit in many instances. Officials of 
some of the other agencies doubltess feel 
that their specific functions are being 
curtailed. From the agency of Defense 
Housing Coordination, existing under 
Executive order, down through this laby- 
rinth of agencies and cross-purpose func- 
tioning, the defense housing program 
has siumbled until now it has practically 
bogged down with its own weight. 

The Truman committee in its investi- 
gation has indicated that inexcusable 
mistakes have occurred, that waste has 
been enormous, that there exists on the 
part of some of the officials a wanton 
extravagance and utter disregard for 
taxpayers’ money. The inefficiency is 
almost. unbelievable, and the jealousy 
existing between the various adminis- 
trators is ridiculous. This is particularly 
true between officials of the Federal 
Works Administration and officials of the 
Office of Defense Housing. 

The committee brought out one ex- 
ample which doubtless can be duplicated 
many times throughout the program, 
showing the inefficiency and utter disre- 
gard of money. The senior land ap- 
praisor for the Federal Works Agency, 
who had the specific duty of approving 
appraisals, testified in the investigation 
of the excessive price paid for a 39-acre 
tract at Clairton, Pa., representing $2,200 
per acre plus an added $3,600 per acre 
for grading and excavating, or a total 
cost to the Government for said 39 acres 
of $227,000; (1) that he paid no atten- 
tion to assessments of this or adjacent 
tracts, (2) that he made no comparison 
of prices paid for adjoining tracts, and 
(3) that it was not a part of his work to 
make such comparisons. This attitude, 
this lack of knowledge, lack of compe- 
tency, lack of administrative planning, 
lack of comprehension of the job to be 
done has honeycombed the program. 
The causes of some of the mistakes can 
only be corrected by legislation, and the 
causes of others remedied only by remov- 
ing incompetent administrative officials. 


MORE HOMES REAL AIM 


The aim of the whole defense housing 
program is to build houses where workers 
can live. ‘There are two factors, or 
rather two types of housing to be taken 
into consideration here. 

First. The living units for workers, 
whether multiple or single, which are 
built near military bases, munitions fac- 
tories, and ordnance plants, are related 
primarily to the war emergency. Most 
of these projects, which will be rented, 
will stand up for a few years only, and 
war workers will occupy the major por- 
tion of them, and as soon as the war 
needs are slackened many workers will 
leave and vacate this type of housing. 
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At the present, much of this type of 
homes is so poorly constructed and so 
badly located that workers will only take 
them as a last resort. Inquiry in War- 
ren and Ravenna in Ohio will bear out 
my statement. In many places officials 
have shown extremely poor judgment. 
They have overestimated the need and 
number of units, as a result of lack of 
knowledge, lack of cooperation of offi- 
cials, and the exercise of considerable 
autocratic authority by some bureaucrat. 
In other locations the number of homes 
or units constructed or planned is but a 
fraction of the real need. It has been 
known for many months that Ravenna 
would need many thousand units to ac- 
commodate the workers for the Atlas 
Powder Co. At the present time the sit- 
uation there is lamentable and fraught 
with danger. 

Second. The- permanent homes built 
for those workers who can own their own 
homes in a community in which they can 
live and invest. This type is being, in the 
most part, cared for by the small inde- 
pendent builder. These latter homes are 
comparatively few in number. 

TOO FEW HOMES 


The facts are that in connection with 
this entire defense program to date far 
too few houses have been, and are being, 
built. In addition, too many of these 
units, so-called, or homes for workers 
and their families are inadequate either 
because of bad judgment in selecting the 
location or by reason of faulty construc- 
tion. Frequently many of the defense 
homes units, so-called, are unsatisfac- 
tory from both standpoints. Of course, 
this situation reflects serious administra- 
tion inadequacies. 

Without a doubt our Government has 
been compelled to pay excessive costs in 
the purchase of sites and in the letting 
of contracts for the construction of de- 
fense homes units. Investigation demon- 
strates that many blunders have been 
made in the past. All this means that 
taxpayers I am serving will be compelled 
to pay and pay. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no indication 
there ever has been a unified program of 
any kind under which this defense hous- 
ing construction has been conducted. 
One obtains the impression that the mat- 
ter is extemporaneous and unplanned. 
Bickering, jealousy, and competition 
among officials and agencies assigned to 
handle defense housing has caused de- 
lay. There is no clear authority and no 
clear responsibility for the job. Under 
the existing condition it has been pos- 
sible for one agency to blame some other 
agency for shortcomings. It cannot be 
made emphatic enough that the thought 
of social experiment is considerably in 
evidence. More attention should be di- 
rected to the real need, which is to get 
houses or projects built where workers 
can live, and this in the shortest possible 
time. Even housing official reports of 
progress are frequently misleading—as 
the practice of reporting housing units 
“under construction” as soon as a com- 
munity containing a site is selected and 
money for the construction authorized. 
There has been inadequate use of the 
small and independent private builder in 
the whole program. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert an interesting biographi- 
cal article relating to Dr. Paul J. Raver, 
the efficient administrator of the Bonne- 
ville hydroelectric project, which is lo- 
cated in my district on the Washington 
side of the Columbia River. The author 
of the article is the brilliant young news- 
paper and magazine writer of national 
reputation, Mr. Richard L. Neuberger. 

The article referred to reads as follows: 


BONNEVILLE’S Dr. RAVER 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


For nearly 24%, years now Paul Jerome 
Raver has been administrator of the Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee water-power system, the 
greatest hydroelectric enterprise ever under- 
taken. What have been his impressions of 
the Pacific Northwest, a region new to his 
family and himself? From what perspective 
does he view his job and responsibilities? 
How optimistic is he over the future con- 
fronting this part of America? Does he 
like it here? Does he hope to stay? 

These questions are made particularly per- 
tinent by the war, for, in Dr. Raver’s own 
words, the power generated by the Colum- 
bia River is essential to “immediate national 
preparedness.” He has pointed out that en- 
ergy produced by Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee is not only helping to decentralize 
American industry, an important military 
need, but by the middle of 1942 will be mak- 
ing possible almost a third of the country’s 
expanded aluminum production. 

Dr. Raver, who is a Ph. D. from North- 
western University, came to the Northwest 
from Dlinois, where he was chairman of that 
State’s commerce commission. Sitting in his 
modest frame home in Garthwick now, he 
says he did not realize the vast change which 
was to take place in his life as he stepped 
off a transcontinental train in Portland’s 
Union Staticn with Mrs. Raver and their 
two daughters, Alice June and Phyllis. He 
recognizes today that it was a time of de- 
marcation for the Raver family. 

“But there in the depot,” he observes, “I 
didn’t know about a lot of things. I didn’t 
know that I would be able to find a good 
trout stream 40 miles from home instead of 
400. I didn’t know I would be able to wear 
skis and dig clams in a single day between 
dawn and sunset. I didn’t realize that 
cramped Chicago cliff dwellings were a thing 
of the past for me and mine. I didn’t even 
know that I would no longer have to waste 
time and will-power warding off the clatter 
of elevated trains before I could get to sleep 
at night.” 


SPIRITUAL CONTRAST OBSERVED BETWEEN REGIONS 


Yet Dr. Raver thinks that there is more 
than a physical difference between the North- 
west and Illinois, more than a difference be- 
tween green forests and crowded factory 
towns. He believes that there is a spiritual 
contrast, too, “There is something about the 
atmosphere out here,” he insists. “The peo- 
ple seem more vital and independent. There 
is no passivity in their make-up. Perhaps as 
a@ group they are more literate or more in- 
telligent than the huge masses which you 
find jammed in Chicago and Pittsburgh and 
New York.” 
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Bonneville’s Dr. Raver 


In the opinion of Dr. Raver, only people 
new to the Northwest can fully understand 
this region’s merits and bounty. He says 
that since his arrival in Portland, engineers 
and other technical experts brought here by 
both him and the late J. D. Ross, first Bonne- 
ville administrator, have received numerous 
offers from private industries and Govern- 


ment bureaus in the East. “The bulk of these 


salary of about $6,000 would have been 
boosted in New York to approximately 
$10,000. Yet uniformly these bids have been 
turned down. 

“My associates and assistants, like myself, 
have the Northwest in their blood. They 
recognize that certain things cannot be 
bought with money—such things as climate, 
peace, and contentment. I think it is no 
exaggeration to say that a man who earns 
$150 a month in Portland lives far better and 
more happily than a man making $300 a 
month in New York City. You have to be 
extremely rich to go camping, trout fishing, 
or golfing with any regularity in the East. 
Here, these pleasures are within the grasp 
of almost everyone.” 

Just as the people of the Northwest are 
not completely aware of the scenic and nat- 
ural beauty of their daily surroundings, Dr. 
Raver thinks they have not completely 
thought through the significance to the re- 
gion of the vast amount of water power 
available in the Columbia River and its trib- 
utaries. More than 40 percent of all the 
potential hydroelectricity in the United 
States is in the Columbia basin. Dr. Raver 
predicts that this simple fact will revolu- 
tionize the future of the region. 

He seated himself in a big chair in his 
living room and thumbed through a National 
Resources Planning Board document on the 
table beside him. “I will venture a proph- 
ecy,” he smiled. “After this war ends—and 
it will end in victory for the forces of democ- 
racy—this Pacific Northwest will fulfill its 
destiny. Instead of 3,000,000 people there 
will be 10,000,000; instead of having a provin- 
cial status economically, our light metals and 
our electro-chemical products will be mar- 
keted far and wide. 

“These products will be marketed to the 
rest of our Nation; to our 400,000,000 heroic 
allies, the Chinese, who constitute the great- 
est potential market in the world; to South 
America and to the prostrate and exhausted 
countries of Europe, which must undergo 
long years of reconstruction. Power is the 
key, and power will bring us here in the 
Northwest the proper balance between labor 
and markets and raw materials.” 

From a table in the living room, Dr. Raver 
picked up a small wedge of aluminum. He 
hefted it gently. “Power can produce this,” 
he said. “Napoleon 8d had one of his uni- 
forms fitted with buttons of aluminum. He 
lost his empire at Sedan without realizing 
that electric power would turn that metal 
into a second tragic defeat for France 69 
years later. The countless horsepower which 
lie below the reaches of the Columbia River 
can change the course of history. Think what 
the mighty Dnieprostroy Dam meant to 
Russia. It was a symbol of national strength. 
Yet it produced only 746,000 horsepower. 
Grand Coulee will produce almost four times 
that much—2,700,000 horsepower.” 


NORTHWEST HAS BEEN EAST’S COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Dr. Raver was asked what he meant by his 
reference to the Northwest's “provincial status 
economically.” He ran his hand through a 
shock of graying hair and began: “That re- 
quires some amplification. The Pacific North- 
west now has sort of a colonial-empire re- 
lationship to the industrial centers of the 
East. Fortunately, the development of Co- 
lumbia River power is rapidly modifying that 
relationship. What I mean is that for years 
we have existed as an economic unit by ex- 
ploiting our natural resources. That has 
been the entire basis of our economy, 








“We have cut down our forests, caught the 
fish in our rivers, harvested the fruits and 
grains and slaughtered the beef that were 
products of our soil. But we have done little 
or no processing ourselves. We sent our raw 
materials east to be manufactured. As every- 
one knows, the real increase in a product’s 
value comes when it is processed into a fin- 
ished article. Raw cotton has not much 
more value than the plant from which it 
comes. But when it is manufactured into a 
dress or shirt its value soars many times. 
Here in the Northwest we have exploited our 
resources toO much, but manufactured too 
little.” 

Dr. Raver motioned northeast, toward 
Bonneville and the Columbia gorge. “What 
is taking place up there,” he said, “will 
change this situation. We will change baux- 
ite ore into alumina, and alumina into fab- 
ricated sheets of aluminum—aluminum for 
bombers and fighter planes now, for cars and 
gadgets and appliances after peace returns. 
Planes can be destroyed and buildings burned, 
but the power from Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee will flow out on the transmission 
wires for centuries in a steady stream.” 


LITTLE MAN HAS CHANCE HERE, ADMINISTRATOR 
SAYS 


Dr. Raver said he was aware that some 
people believed he was unsympathetic to 
private enterprise. “Of course, this is not 
true,” he maintained. “One reason I prefer 
the Northwest to the highly pyramided finan- 
cial system of the East is because here I 
believe a little man with ambitions to have 
a store or industry or shop of his own has a 
far better chance. But Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee are beyond the realm of private en- 
terprise. What organization or institution 
except the United States Government could 
have built Grand Coulee in that upland 
desert at a cost of $186,000,000? 

“Just think of the daring of that move. 
When President Roosevelt authorized the con- 
struction of Grand Coulee, there was no as- 
surance that the power would be used or the 
land settled. Only the Government could 
undertake so bold a venture. Now look at 
what has happened since then. The dust 
storms and drought have created an urgent 
need for new farm homes. Grand Coulee’s 
1,200,000 acres will be highly useful. And 
the power is in even more immediate de- 
mand How could America possibly ineet its 
present aluminum and airplane quota—a 
quota necessary to the survival of free in- 
stitutions—were it not for the vast output 
of Coulee?” 

Dr. Raver said he knew that some people 
considered his appoin:ment as Bonneville ad- 
ministrator a political appointment. “Re- 
gardless of what may be said of my appoint- 
ment,” he maintained, “it certainly was not 
a political one. Although very few people 
realize this, I had never seen Secretary Ickes 
until he asked me to confer with him con- 
cerning the Bonneville position. And he 
finally made me a definite offer over long 
distance telephone when I was vacationing 
with my family in a cabin in the Rocky 
Mountains. From Colorado I went to Port- 
land, where } met Joel David Wolfsohn of the 
National Power Policy Committee. What I 
Saw convinced me I wanted the job. 

“I thought a lot about the new job I was 
going to and why I was going to take it. I 
realized I would be feeling my way through 
an uncharted territory. Mr. Ross had made 
a wonderful, constructive beginning, but new 
problems were arising. I was appointed Bon- 
neville administrator exactly 2 weeks after 
the war broke out in Europe. I knew that 
the responsibility was great but so was the 
opportunity. It was my chance to do a real 
service.” 

Dr. Raver will be 48 years old in April. He 
and his family live in Garthwick, which lies 
between the Gresham interurban line and 
the Waverley golf course. He plays golf at 
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Waverley and says that his game occasionally 
runs into such astroncmical figures that it 
approaches a computation of Bonneville’s 
kilowatts. Phyllis is 15 and the other Raver 
daughter, Alice June, 18, attends Oregon 
State College. The Ravers belong to the 
Christian Church and participate in other 
aspects of community life. 


INDIANA WAS RAVER’S HOME STATE 


Paul Jerome Raver was born in Logansport, 
Ind., of Scotch-Irish parentage. He is a 
member of the American Legion and was a 
lieutenant in the Eighteenth Field Artillery 
during the first World War. He says he is 
glad that he can play some part in America’s 
present war by supervising the production 
and distribution of vast quantities of power 
for national defense. Just prior to coming 
to Bonneville, Dr. Raver not only served on 
the Illinois commerce commission but was 
a professor of public utilities at Northwest- 
ern. He also was an engineering consultant 
for the special congressional committee which 
investigated the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

“To a power man, kilowatts are milk and 
honey,” explains Dr. Raver. “The Columbia 
River contains 16,000,000 latent kilowatts. 
I imagine that is a major reason why I 
accepted the Bonneville position. 

“When I first saw the Columbia River I 
felt like a schoolboy who had been given a 
lifetime pass to Coney Island. The rivers 
of the Middle West are shallow, sluggish, and 
dirty, but the Columbia is deep and swift. 
It has its source in glaciers and icefields 
locked back in the Canadian Rockies. It is 
a power-man’s joy to see this river.” 

Dr. Raver continued: “We are going to have 
industrial expansion here without crowded 
factory cities and manufacturing slums. 
Our factories will be decentralized. The new 
aluminum plants are spread around, and 
not one of them is in a big city. The new 
plant at Troutdale is even out in the coun- 
try, on the edge of the wilderness. That is 
the beauty of a region of this sort, where 
every inch of land has not been exploited 
or used. There is latitude for planning and 
intelligent growth.” 





The Colleges and Service in the Military 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, February 26 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the February issue of the Journal of 
Chemical Education, written by the edi- 
tor, entitled “Editor’s Outlook.” 

In connection with this article, I wish 
to include the 10 questions and answers 
appearing on page 90 of the magazine, 
referred to in the article. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDITOR’S OUTLOOK 

A year or more ago, in the early days of 
the selective service draft there was con- 
siderable unrest and uncertainty among col- 
lege students. It was mostly taken out in 
talk, however, and when the uncertainties 
resolved themselves—more or less—things 
settled down into, if not complete equilib- 
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rium, at least a metastable state. But now, 
with actual war finally settled upon us, it is 
pretty hard to say just what the state of 
student feeling is. 

War brings us face to face with reality, to 
be sure. And a very real question is: Just 
how are college students going to fit into 
this picture—students in general, and of 
course students of chemistry in particular? 
In the recent days of “democracy’s arsenal” 
we talked in not too vague terms of the 
necessary part that the chemist must play in 
the expanding program of production and 
the necessity of training more chemists as 
rapidly as possible. In the present A. P. H. 
(after Pearl Harbor) era all our previous 
estimates and calculations must be multi- 
plied by a factor of some considerable mag- 
nitude. 

Already there had been plans to put 
3,000,000 new workers into the defense in- 
dustry in 1942. And now—A. P. H.—nobody 
knows to what heights this figure will be 
boosted. We hear it estimated that half our 
industrial operation will be war industry. 
And we are told that from about 5 to 10 
percent of this new supply of labor must be 
technically trained—engineers, chemists, and 
other specialists. Some of these will of 
course come from other industries, which 
will have to shut down for the duration, but 
look at it any way you like, there will be @ 
powerful lot of new places for chemists very 
shortly. 

Already the situation is getting tight. 
Everywhere one goes he hears: “Have you 
got a good organic man?” “Do you know 
where I can get a ——-?”_ “You don’t happen 
to know where there’s a good ——?” 

And where are we going to get all these 
men (yes, and perhaps women)? We have 
some few thousands in training, of course—- 
if we can keep them. But we need more and 
we need them faster, so they say. The Labor 
Division of Office of Production Management 
has told us recently that as far as numbers 
go we can set our own ceiling, and it will 
still be too low. They assure us they can 
use all we can supply, and then some. 

Also, according to Office of Production Man- 
agement, we are faced with the task of pro- 
ducing the necessary equipment for some 20,- 
000,000 fighting men, our own and those of 
our Allies. One hundred billion dollars have 
either been appropriated or are in immediate 
prospect for this purpose; but the present 
plans of industry are based only upon the 
thirty-nine billions which have been let out 
in contracts. 

Even though at this stage we may become 
somewhat confused, one clear conclusion 
seems to stand cut—chemists are going to 
be both important and scarce. 

As this goes to press colleges and universi- 
ties all over the country are rearranging their 
curricula and calendars so as to telescope 
4 years of college work into 3, or less. This 
is largely the result of a desire to get stu- 
dents through college more quickly and ready 
for both military and industrial service. We 
may skip lightly over the merely self-preserv- 
ative aspects of the movement and stop to 
consider how the accelerated program affects 
the training of chemists. 

Most institutions seem to be planning a 
48-week year, divided into either three or 
four terms. As a temporary, wartime meas- 
ure, at least, it seems entirely practical to 
operate on such a condensed schedule. It 
will likely be fatiguing to both students and 
faculty. Some of the desirable features of 
a more leisurely plan will be lost. But we 
will turn out chemists more quickly and we 
must try to maintain the criginal qualitative 
specifications of the product as closely as 
possible. We are entering an era in which 
the educational emphasis will be changed— 
alas—from “opportunity to learn” to “forced 
instruction.” C’est la guerre. 

We will also make an effort to increase as 
well as accelerate our supply of chemists, 
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Qualified students—with or without invita- 
tion—will probably come from other aca- 
demic fields into this one, when they see in 
it an attractive opportunity for national 
service. And a movement is already under 
way to encourage high-school students who 
have the necessary interests and abilities to 
prepare themselves in larger numbers for 
college training in chemistry, physics, engi- 
neering, «nd other technical fields. 

This accelerated college program, at least 
as it affects the technical fields necessary for 
war industry, must very likely be subsidized 
by Federal appropriation. Many, espec 
State institutions on rigid budgets, will not 
be able to absorb the extra instructional and 
operating costs. And, more important, many 
students will not be able to sacrifice the sum- 
mer vacations upon which they depend for 
income. A system of Federal scholarships 
or loans may be necessary. 

Over all this training program, however, 
based as it is upon a sound and recognized 
need for technical specialists, hovers the 
specter of selective service. Until this is 
divested of its fearsome uncertainty all the 
rest will be only partly effective. All the 
struggle to train 50 percent more chemists 
in 30 percent less time is of no avail if any 
large proportion of them are then drafted 
into military service. We can’t really be- 
lieve that such a calamity will happen, but 
it is just as bad if students think it may 
happen. We can provide courses but stu- 
dents are after all free to come or not, as they 
like. Every potential chemist who decides 
to enlist in the Navy, because he doesn’t want 
to be drafted into the Army, is a lor; to the 
country. There are plenty of naval recruits 
and few potential chemists. 

Students are thinking about these things, 
and on page 90 we have collected some of the 
questions in their minds—and their answers. 


TEN QUESTIONS THAT STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
WILL BE ASKING-—-AND THEIR ANSWERS 


1. Why should I not go into active military 
service as soon as possible, when so many of 
my friends are doing so? 

Great as the need is for more men in the 
Army, Navy, and air force, there is an even 
greater need—a positive shortage—of tech- 
nically trained men to fill “officer” positions 
in the great “production army.” The train- 
ing for these positions is longer and more 
exacting than that required for military posts. 
Every candidate for such a position must be 
conserved. 

2. Will I not be able to make use of my 
chemical training in the Army, Navy, or air 
force? 

Probably not. While your technical train- 
ing might make you a better soldier there 
is little real work for a chemist or chemical 
engineer in the Army, Navy, or air force 
The Chemical Warfare Service is largely a 
tactical branch; it has less part in the actual 
production of war materials than it had in 
the last war. 

3. If I wait for my draft number to be 
called what assurance have I that I will be 
allowed to complete my training or make use 
of it afterward? 

While the organization and machinery may 
not be 100-percent perfect, it is certainly the 
intention of the Selective Service System to 
draft into the armed forces only those men 
whose services are not being put to better use 
elsewhere. The Office of Production Man- 
agement has made it clear that there is a 
critica] need in the Nation’s industries for 
chemists and chemical engineers. Local draft 
boards have been instructed by the Selective 
Service System to give especially careful con- 
sideration to requests for deferment of 
trained personnel in the necessary industries 
and students in training for such work. Ap- 
peal boards have in many cases granted defer- 
ment when it has been denied by the local 
board. 





profession. Every be 
individually. You must ask for deferment 
yourself, the request must 
your school or employer on 
and if it is denied you should then appeal 
to the State board. Among the 


cupational selection is an indispensable part 
of it. If you are convinced that you are 
best fitted to serve in a technical capacity in 
production, vere, no matter what the 
unenlightened opinions of others may be. 
This is not a slacker’s escape. If you do not 
have the ability to become a competent 
chemist or chemical engineer your instructors 
will not recommend your deferment and you 
had better forget all about it. 

6. Why cannot men outside draft age, or 
those unfitted for military service, fill all 
the necessary technical positions in the “pro- 
duction army”? 

There are not nearly enough. The indus- 
trial expansion planned for 1942 will require 
many more technically trained men, espe- 
cially chemists and chemical engineers, than 
are likely to be available in the whoie country. 
Furthermore, we are planning for a long war 
and a continual supply of new chemists will 
be necessary year after year if there is not 
to be a gap in the ranks. 

7. Is it right that we should stay in school 
for 2 or 3 years, preparing ourselves for pro- 
duction services so far ahead in the future, 
when there is crying need for action now? 

We must look forward to our needs 2, 3, 
perhaps 8 years from now. If we do not as- 
sure ourselves of a continuous supply of 
chemists and chemical engineers we will most 
certainly come to regret it. It is insurance 
for the production and supply side of our 
war effort. The training of a chemist or en- 
gineer for production requires much more 
time than does that of an artillery officer or 
airplane pilot—important as the latter two 
may be. ‘ 

8. Should I plan to continue for a graduate 
degree or should I get into the “production 
army” as soon as possible? 

While the question of graduate study will 
be a more difficult one for the duration of 
the war than it has been hitherto, it must 
be considered in much the same way. You 
will be a more valuable man the more highly 
trained you are. Even now there are war 
research projects going on which are hamp- 
ered by lack of properly qualified men. There 
is a constantly increasing demand for holders 
of advanced degrees for this kind of work. 
The individual student must appraise him- 
self as carefully as he can and seek the ad- 
vice of his superiors, in the effort to decide 
whether he is promising enough to warrant 
the extra time for his training. More steel 
is used,up in making a 16-inch gun than a 
5, but the result in performance is worth the 
difference. We need both. 

9. How do I know that my services will 
be really used, after I have completed my 
training? 

In view of the present shortage of chemists 
and chemical engineers to fill jobs now open, 
it seems unlikely that while the war lasts 
there will be any difficulty in finding a place 
for every well-trained one we can supply. 
During the early days of the draft a few em- 
ployers thought it their patriotic duty not 
to recommend the deferment of any of their 
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ter a war industry as a chemist? 

Even a blind alley has one way out. Many 
of our boys will be in worse places when this 
war is over. For the moment, we must con- 
sider only the way in which you can best 
serve your country. Nevertheless, even with 
the inevitable deflation resulting from the 
collapse of war industries, chemists, and 


chemical engineers will be needed to convert 
industry to a peacetime basis. Technical 
training and experience will be peacetime 





Justice William 0. Douglas 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the far West is the front line of 
America in this war. We have just 
heard about enemy aircraft over Cali- 
fornia. All our great Pacific Coast 
States—Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia—face toward the Orient. My 
State of Washington is the farthest west 
State in the Nation. Alaska, part of the 
West, is now our closest offensive base 
to Japan. Its Aleutian Peninsula is only 
1,900 miles from the enemy’s country, 

Yet, despite these undeniable facts, let 
me call the attention of this House to 
the amazing zircumstance that not one 
man from the far western part of our 
country, from west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, if you please, is in the high war 
councils of the country at this critical 
hour. There are many fine men, patri- 
otic men, yet not one from the Pacific 
coast or the Rocky Mountain region. 

Go over the names—Knudsen, Stim- 
son, Knox, Nelson, Donovan, Henderson, 
Patterson, Landis, Forrestal, Hillman, 
Hopkins, Jones, MacLeish, Hull, Welles, 
and many others. Some of these men 
are among the most outstanding in the 
land. They have done, and are doing, 
splendid work. Yet, surely somewhere in 
the country there must be a man, or 
men, with a far-western background, fa- 
miliar with the far West and with an 
understanding of its problems. Certainly 
it is amazing that at this grave hour, with 
national unity and national solidarity so 
essential, that we have not one far west- 
erner or Pacific coast man in a high and 
strategic place in our war and defense 
councils. 

In conclusion, let me call the attention 
of the House to a man who fills this re- 
quirement. He is Mr. Justice William O. 
Douglas, of the United States Supreme 
Court. Mr. Justice Douglas is a liberal. 
He is a progressive. He is a tough- 
minded, fearless citizen. He comes from 
the far West. He was brought up in my 
State, in the city of Yakima, Wash. He 
went to school there. He attended Whit- 
man College. He worked in the orchards 
and fields to earn himself an education. 
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Now, as a member of our highest Court, 
he spends his summer vacations in the 
State of Oregon, in the district of our 
friend the gentleman from Oregon, Rep- 
resentative WaLTER M. PIERCE. 

Mr. Justice Douglas would be a credit 
to any position President Roosevelt se- 
lects him to fill. He is young and alert, 
with the fearlessness and progressivism 
characteristic of the far West. He would 
help in the long, determined pull to‘vic- 
tory—that victory which is so vital to the 
preservation of our democratic way of 
life. c 

As part of m7 remarks I include an 
editorial from the Oregon Labor Press, 
the official publication of the American 
Federation of Labor in that State, and 
an article on Mr. Justice Douglas and his 
western background from the Portland 
Oregonian of January 11. The Labor 
Press editorial was written by its editor, 
Mr. S. Eugene Allen. The article in the 
Oregonian was written by Mr. Richard L. 
Neuberger, well-known author and a 
member of the Oregon State Legislature. 


[From the Portland Oregonian of January 11, 
1942] 
Tue West's Britt Dovucias 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

At Lapover Camp the granite walls of the 
Wallowa Mountains soften into high hills and 
the Lostine River flows through a wide wooded 
swale. Perhaps you were there last summer. 
If you were, you undoubtedly saw a rangy, 
sharp-jawed man in “Levi” pants and an old 
Stetson hat. He had sandy hair and a friendly 
smile. He might have been sitting on a 
blanket under the lodgepole pines and alpine 
fur, smoking a cigarette and reading long 
sheets of paper. 

You may not have known it at the time, but 
this lean man with hard hands and a woods- 
man’s understanding eyes was William Orville 
Douglas, youngest member of the United 
States Supreme Court in more than a century 
of American history. The papers he was read- 
ing were probably writs of certiorari involving 
basic legal and social considerations, for the 
work of a Supreme Court Justice never ceases. 
You may have spent the whole morning with 
him on the banks of the Lostine without 
knowing his identity, because that is the kind 
of man he is. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, 43 years old, who looks 
more like a forest ranger than a jurist of the 
country’s highest tribunal, may not be at 
Lapover this coming summer. If he is not, it 
may be because President Roosevelt has called 
him to head the entire defense program, as 
America enters its first year as a full-fledged 
war belligerent. There have been increasing 
reports from the National Capital that this 
will happen. Now that the United States is 
actually in the war, predictions of an over-all 
boss for the defense program are frequently 
ventured. 

And in the names mentioned for this stra- 
tegic and critical position, that of William 
Orville Douglas leads all the rest. Time, 
Newsweek, the Nation, the New Republic— 
these and many other sources prophesy that 
Douglas will be called from the bench to co- 
ordinate and supervise the greatest productive 
effort ever undertaken by the greatest democ- 
racy on earth. 

* * om * * 


Bill Douglas was born in Minnesota and 
taught law in New Haven, but today he is 
primarily an Oregonian. He has just bought 
two forested acres at Lapover, and there, deep 
in the fastnesses of the Wallowa Mountains, 
he is going to spend his summers. Roy 
Schaeffer, who sold him the land, has cgm- 
pleted arrangements for a hunting lodge 
where Douglas and his family will live. 
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“There’s no place like the West in which to | to Yakima and married a pretty school 


grow up,” the Justice once told his sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Lloyd Pierce, of La Grande. 
* * * * * 


Some people are synthetic westerners. 
They enjoy talking about the hardships of 
wilderness adventures, but participate in most 
of those adventures vicariously. After guid- 
ing a galaxy of movie stars up into the Mount 
Baker country, Jack Horton, assistant re- 
gional forester, sorrowfully shook his head 
and said he guessed a fellow’s woodcraft was 
in inverse proportion to the amount of fancy 
equipment he took with him. 

But Mr. Justice Douglas of the United 
States Supreme Court is a bona fide woods- 
man. With his rangy frame and easy, loping 
walk he even looks the part. He can throw 
a diamond hitch, hobble a horse, and take a 
rowboat through a slant of white water. 
Stanley Jewett, of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, one of the Justice’s wilder- 
ness companions, says, “TI’ll bet a creel full of 
Rainbows he’s the best darn fisherman who 
ever sat on the Supreme Court.” 

The Justice shows up at many Pacific 
Northwest events, particularly events typical 
of the Northwest. Fishing at the mouth of 
the Columbia River with Palmer Hoyt during 
the Astoria regatta last autumn, he caught 
a 24-pound chinook. He and his son often 
occupy a front-row seat at the Pendleton 
round-up. In Washington, D. C., a year ago 
he was the principal speaker at the annual 
banquet of the State of Washington Society. 
Rodeos, fishing contests, and frontier celebra- 
tions claim his attention. 


* * . . = 


Mr. Justice Douglas has transferred the 
Holmes-Brandeis tradition to the far West, 
and he takes his secretaries from the law 
schoo] of the University of Washington. He 
also keeps in close touch with both the 
Washington and Oregon law schools, and 
helps place graduates with promise and am- 
bition. The interest which Holmes and 
Brandeis showed in the schools and students 
of the eastern seaboard has been shifted 
across the continent to the Pacific coast by 
Justice Douglas. 

From both Middle West and Northwest 
Bill) Douglas came up the hard way. He 
was born in Minnesota, in the town of 
Maine, in 1898 Six years later his father, 
a Presbyterian home missionary, died. He 
left barely enough money to build a house 
in Yakima, Wash., where Mrs. Douglas had 
relatives At 111 North Fifth Avenue in 
Yakima the Douglas family lived for. almost 
a fourth of a century. In that orchard 
valley below Mount Adams’ snowy crown, 
Bill Douglas grew up. He played on the 
high-school basketball team as a substitute 
forward, and was valedictorian of his grad- 
uating class. 

SCHOLARSHIP MEANT COLLEGE ON A BICYCLE 


He won a scholarship for 1 year to Whit- 
man College in Walla Walla, and he arrived 
there in 1916 on an old bicycle. He worked 
his way through college washing windows 
and delivering packages for a jewelry store. 
For 3 years he lived near the campus in a 
tent, which may explain some of his camp- 
ing proclivities now. In the summers he 
worked in the orchards and fields picking 
and crating fruit. He toiled at the side of 
migrant laborers from all over North America, 
and listened to their tales around the fire at 
night. 

* * a2 * * 

After graduating from Whitman in 1920, a 
Phi Beta Kappa and a member of Beta Theta 
Pi fraternity. he became an instructor at 
Yakima High School. He saved $600 but lost 
it on a venture as an insurance salesman. 
He rode a freight train east and arrived in 
New York with a nickel and a penny between 
him and the soup kitchen. But he got along 
as a tutor and textbook editor and went back 


teacher from La Grande named Mildred Rid- 
dle. They journeyed to New York again and 
he studied at Columbia Law School, graduat- 
ing second in his class. He also was editor 
of the Columbia Law Review. 

The hard part of the struggle was over for 
Bill and Mildred Douglas. He taught law 
at Columbia, then moved to Yale. He be- 
came, in the words of President Robert M. 
Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, “the 
outstanding professor of law in the land.” 
He turned down a $20,000 offer to join Hutch- 
ins on the Midway. When the New Deal ar- 
rived in Washington, Bill Douglas was on 
the list as a promising recruit. He traveled 
down to the Capital to became a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
where he served with the late J. D. Ross, first 
administrator of Bonneville Dam. 

a o* ~ * * 

The philosophy of this youngest Supreme 
Court justice, whose heart if not always his 
physical presence is in Oregon, is similar to 
that of Justice Braindeis, whom he succeeded. 
Like Brandeis, Mr Justice Douglas believes 
in “the curse of bigness.” He once said, 
“Bigness taxes the ability to manage intelli- 
gently. Opportunity for intelligent manage- 
ment decreases with the growth of business. 
The needs of a small middle-western com- 
munity are apt to be better served by a 
banker at the head of a small local bank 
than by the same banker at the head of the 
nation’s biggest bank. It is not a question 
of ability but of capacity.” 


FAITH IN AVERAGE MAN, DOUGLAS’ CREED 


Douglas says his faith in the average man 
is his faith in America: “Fortunately in 
America the ideal of democracy is still alive 
and vigorous. This ideal includes both 
equality in economic opportunity and equal- 
ity of political opportunity It is broader 
and more embracing than either. It recog- 
nizes that man is not simply a biological 
organtsm, or merely the product of economic 
forces. It gives preeminent recognition to 
the principle that man is also a spiritual 
and ethical being. * * * Basically this is 
the democratic ideal.” 

Summers in Oregon and constant contact 
with the Pacific northwest have been Mr. 
Justice Douglas’ way of living this faith 
himself. If he cannot do so when the July 
sun next coaxes the snow from the crests 
above Lapover, it will be only because he 
has been called by the President of the 
United States to the larger task of coordi- 
nating America’s effort to defeat the forces 
of aggression and tyranny. 


[From the Oregon Labor Press] 


How AsovutT JusTICcCE DOUGLAS FOR A DEFENSE 
Post? 


Progressive and liberal pecple all over the 
West are hoping that Mr. Justice Douglas 
of the United States Supreme Court will 
eventually be brought into a prominent pcsi- 
tion in the war effort. The report of the 
Truman Senate committee has shown that 
there is plenty of need for rea] liberals who 
will restrain the desire of great industrialists 
and corporations to turn the defense pro- 
gram into a profitable investment. The 
House Committee on Naval Affairs has just 
announced to Congress that some ship- 
building plants have reaped 247-percent 
profit on certain naval contracts. 

Mr. Justice Douglas is a man who believes 
that such financial shenanigans, either in 
War or peace, are unpardonable. As chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, he actually policed Wall Street. He 
refused to concede that a business was right 
merely because it was big. He insisted on 
protection for the small investor and for the 
consumer. He condemned the practice of 
boards of directors to disregard completely 
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the interests and welfare of their small stock- 
holders, He urged the insurance companies 
to recognize that their depositors’ funds 
amounted to a public trust. 

Ordinarily, it is not wise that men should 
be taken from the Supreme Court to sefve 
in other capacities. But these are not 
ordinary times. We are engaged in the most 
dreadful and far-reaching war in history. 
The presence of Mr. Justice Douglas in the 
war effort, either as the head of a civilian or 
military ¢epartment, would assure millions 
of men and women that the social gains of 
recent years will be a part of any American 
objective. 

In addition to all this, Mr. Justice Douglas 
understands the West and western problems. 
As Richard L. Neuberger pointed out in a 
recent issue of the Oregonian Magazine, the 
Justice is a bona fide westerner who recog- 
nizes the needs and aspirations of this part 
of America. The West is on the firing line 
now, and a westerner high in the war and 
defense program would be a fitting move on 
the part of the President. 


Manganese and Its Relation to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. MILLS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted to extend my 
remarks, I include an address delivered 
by myself to members of the Federal Bar 
Association, Washington, D. C., on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1942: 

Rarely do 1 have an opportunity to discuss 
a subject of such vital importance to the 
American people Therefore I am very grate- 
ful to you for permitting this favorable junc- 
ture of circumstances. 

Manganese is a mineral which is soft in its 
pure state but more ordinarily is found in 
a hard and brittle state, possessing some of 
the characteristics of iron, though it is not 
magnetic 

The mineral is an essential ingredient of 
dry batteries which, as you «now, are used 
in flashlights and other apparatus employed 
by the Signal Corps. It becomes an ingredi- 
ent of paints to serve as a dryer and in some 
instances as a pigment. It enters into var- 
ious chemicals important in eras of peace 
but more important in periods of war. It 
is employed with magnesium, lead, and zinc 
to form an alloy utilized in the production 
of airplane engines. This alloy is very light 
and durable 

Because of another momentous reason, it 
is classified as an essential war element. Our 
vast steel industry could not operate without 
manganese. Think of its importance in this 
connection. Our steel production would 
cease without manganese. Failure has been 
the result of every attempt in this country 
and abroad to substitute other chemical ele- 
ments for it in the production of steel. 
Normally, in peacetime, steel articles con- 
sume 750,000 of the 800,000 tons of manga- 
nese ore utilized per year. On the average, 
there is 14 pounds of this metal in every ton 
of ordinary steel. It hardens steel without 
making it brittle. 

Manganese steel is malleable. This metal 
is commonly called cast steel and contains 
from 12 to 14 percent manganese. It is a 
higher grade steel than referred to above 
because of its higher manganese content. 


These characteristics permit high-speed 
railroad transportation, manufacture of ma- 
chines essential to cconomical mining opera- 
tions, and many other business enterprises. 

More important at this time, however, are 
the present and future warships, tanks, mili- 
tary cars, guns, and other war material which 
are possible and will be possible as the result 
of iron ore and manganese being united into 
one product. 

A former Assistant Secretary of War once 
said that “of the raw materials necessary to 
us in war, none is more important than 
manganese.” ¢ 

We would assume that under these 
there could not possibly occur a shortage of 
so vital a metal. Frankly, there is not a 
shortage today, insofar as the needs for the 
next several months are concerned but none 
of us can predict the duration of the present 
struggle and cannot therefore safely say there 
will be no shortage in the future without im- 
mediate action to augment our present sup- 
ply 

According to information supplied me by 
the Secretary of State on March 13, 1940, we 
apparently consumed 655,000 tons of manga- 
nese in 1939. Of this amount 627,000 tons 
were imported from Brazil, Cuba, the Gold 
Coast, India, Philippine Islands, Union of 
South Africa, Soviet Russia, and other foreign 
countries Approximately 28,000 tons was 
domestically produced or only 4 percent of 
the amount consumed. We can readily vis- 
ualize what our situation may be if we do not 
increase the domestic production of this es- 
sential mineral beyond any past perform- 
ances. 

Since 1939 our consumption of manganese 
has increased in the same proportion that 
our steel production has increased. Our im- 
ports during 1940 and until the Dardanelles 
were closed in 1941 increased. Our domestic 
production increased over the past few years 
to some degree but not to as great an extent 
as is now essential. 

When I think of the policy that we have 
followed for a part of the time since the last 
war with reference to manganese, I am 
amazed that we have any domestic produc- 
tion at this period when such is so impor- 
tant because of our present inability to pro- 
cure any amount from foreign sources, other 
than Cuba and Brazil. 

In spite of the admonition of Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch contained in a report to President 
Wocdrow Wilson, dated December 24, 1919, 
when he was chairman of the War Industries 
Board, we have for years failed to assist the 
domestic manganese industry and have ac- 
tually prevented its self-growth in this 
country. Mr. Baruch said, “Through a sys- 
tem of stimulation by a protective tariff, a 
bonus, an exemption from taxation for a 
limited period, licensing, or any other ef- 
fective means, every possible effort should 
be made to develop production of manga- 
nese * * *. and all such raw materials 
usually imported but which can be produced 
in quantity in this country.” 

One would think that the steel industry 
would have sought to have assisted in the 
domestic development of every component 
necessary to the manufacture of steel but 
such has not been the case. For certain 
reasons, which I will not discuss, the steel 
industry apparently has never manifested a 
desire that domestic production should de- 
velop. The leaders of this industry have 
opposed a tariff on manganese which if per- 
mitted and continued would do for this 
business segment what a tariff has in the 
past done for so many other infant indus- 
trial groups. However, in spite of this op- 
position, a tariff was approved by Congress 
in 1922 and the duty was raised in 1930. 

The industry did show signs of growth until 
the depression. Domestically produced man- 
ganese constituted 18 percent of the total 
consumption in the year 1932. This increase 
took place in spite of continued opposition 
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to its use by the steel management of our 


The protection afforded domestic producers 
by the tariff on foreign manganese enabled 
them to compete with slave labor in other 
countries. This action was in line with the 
policy suggested by Mr. Baruch. Had this 
tariff remained in effect, we think that do- 
mestic production would now equal domestic 
consumption. However, this incentive was 
not permitted to continue to operate, so that 
this condition of security from want of man- 
ganese has not occurred. 

During the years in which the 1930 tariff 

Manganese was in effect, many new de- 
velopments and processes were discovered for 
concentrating low-grade ore reserves into 
high-grade manganese. Mining of manga- 
nese and its beneficiation became more eco- 


6nd an infant industry of importance was 
arising. 

The situation at home was improving to 
such an extent that the War Department 
reported in 1931, that “in spite of all handi- 
caps, however, enough interest has been stim- 
ulated to result in the creation of a capacity 
much larger than indicated by annual do- 
mestic production and a readiness for expan- 
sion that is a decidedly important military 
asset.” 

While this development was occurring 
propaganda was spread by some that manga- 
nese, appearing in 26 of our States, was worth- 
less because it was of such low grade when 
discovered in ore form. It was said that it 
would be too expensive to concentrate our 
manganese into a usable product. It was 
contended by others, that regardless of the 
falsity of these statements, we should con- 
serve what essential minerals we have, that we 
should save them for later use, and purchase 
such minerals from foreign sources while their 
purchases were possible. These individuals 
talked as though they did not know that 
mines are not discovered, that they are de- 
veloped. They overlooked the axiomatic truth 
that development of other minerals and re- 
sources in the United States has always in the 
past led to ever-increasing reserves. We 
cannot safely say that we have only so many 
tons of a certain minerai and that, therefore, 
domestic production is limited. In every in- 
stance that I recall, our estimates have grown 
in proportion to our development. 

It is true that most of our manganese ap- 
pears in low-grade ore. This is true of man- 
ganese found in ali other parts of the world. 
In fact, some of our fields contain a higher 
percentage of manganese per ton than is 
found elsewhere. 

Simultaneously with this controversy, the 
President on March 2, 1934, in addressing 
Congress, stated: “You and I know, too, that 
it is important that the country possess 
within its borders a necessary diversity and 
balance to maintain a rounded national life, 
that it must sustain activities vital to na- 
tional defense and that such interests cannot 
be sacrificed for passing advantage.” Ameri- 
can manganese producers were imminently 
pleased with this expressed view. They saw 
for the future a continuation of the policy 
of protecting this infant industry so essentiai 
to national defense. 

However, on February 2, 1935, a 50-percent 
reduction in the duty on manganese was 
agreed to by the State Department in a trade 
agreement with Brazil. Brazil had not in the 
preceding years shipped any appreciable quan- 
tity of this ore to the United States so that 
the effect might not have been so disastrous 
had not Russia been permitted entrance 
through the Brazilian agreement due to our 
policy of extending all such advantages to 
each nation with which we have trade agree- 
ments. 

None of us have been able to understand 
the reasoning which prompted the inclusion 








of in these treaties. Many of us 
who favor the principle of reciprocal trade 

ts do not believe it is ever wise to 
include in the concessions made by the 
United States under those agreements any 
commodity which is prevalent in the United 
States and which is essential to our own de- 
fense. We feel that the situation, today, 
justifies this view. 

Based on a statement made by Hon. 
Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of 
State, in testifying before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate on the subject of trade 

ts, the action of including manga- 
nese in the Brazil agreement was contrary 
to the expressed purpose of the legislation. 
Mr. Sayre said: “The whole purpose of the 
program of trade bargaining is this—to re- 
strict the commodities covered in the agree- 
ment with any specific country to commodi- 
ties of which that country furnishes the 
chief source of supply of importation into 
the United States.” 

The effect of the agreement was to permit 
manganese concentrated with forced labor 
in Russia to enter our markets at a price 
less than manganese in this country could 
be concentrated. Mines, heretofore, produc- 
ing were closed. They filled with waier. 
The incentive for private investment ceased 
to exist. Domestic producers decreased in 
number. Experimentation was set back to 
such an extent that it was rarely conducted 
by private enterprise. The Bureau of Mines 
was forced to carry on in this regard almost 
alone. 

Manganese could not have been included 
in the Brazilian agreement for the purpose 
of decreasing the cost of finished steel. If 
the duty on foreign importations were re- 
stored to its 1930 level, the cost of fin’shed 
steel would advance only 7 cents per ton. 

The Government has been very kind to 
the steel operators. According to figures 
presented by Congressman FRANcIs H. CASE 
in the June 15, 1938, issue of the CONGrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, the cost to the American pub- 
lic of the duty on crude and semi-finished 
steel only, for the years 1922 to 1937, inclu- 
sive, amounted to approximately eight and 
one-half billion dollars. This is, further- 
more, almost twice the amount of the assets 
of 21 steel companies which produce 92 per- 
cent of American steel ingot. This is the 
price the American public has paid to pro- 
tect the development and growth of domestic 
steel production 

What would be our troubles in this emer- 
gency had we shown the steel companies the 
same consideration shown manganese pro- 
ducers? All that manganese operators have 
ever asked is that their product be treated 
on a parity basis with steel. ‘ 

In our war effort we are reaping great 
dividends because of Government protection 
of steel production and its expansion. Equal 
benefits could have been derived from parity 
Government protection of manganese pro- 
duction and its expansion. 

Such was our situation on December 7, 
1941. Tons of manganese purchased by the 
Government from foreign sources have been 
stock piled to eliminate a shortage. But we 
find universal recognition in 1942 of the 
statement repeatedly made by many persons 
over the years that you cannot make this 
Nation secure merely by stock piling essen- 
tial minerals. To become secure, greater do- 
mestic reserves are needed than can be stock 
piled. Greater reserves are obtained by en- 
couraging domestic development of essential 
minerals available at home during periods of 
peace. 

We are fortunate that sufficient quantities 
of manganese ores are available within our 
own borders to make us secure, provided these 
quantities are converted into reserves. 

Dr. R. 8. Dean, Chief of the Metallurgical 
Division, Bureau of Mines, in testifying on 
the Interioi Department Appropriation bill 
in 1938, stated that we have enough manga- 
nese reserve to be self-sustaining. He, of 
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course, meant if the reserves are developed. 
It has been said by others that there is 
enough manganese in the United States to 
process all known domesiic reserves of iron 
ore. 

There are over 2,000 known manganese de- 
posits in the United States. Some of these 
deposits are capable of producing 100,000 tons 
of ore per year, others will produce none. 

What can be done and what should be 
done to overcome these mistakes of the past? 

Nothing can be done to make up for all 
the time that has been lost in failing to 
develop these recognized domestic reserves. 
We should, however, forget our past errors of 
judgment stamped on the record of passing 
time and determine with all our might to 
become self-sustaining in manganese before 
the opportunity is gone) Judgment may 
have been faulty in the past, but to stop 
now and criticize wastes additional time and 
effort that should be utilized. It is too easy 
to charge those clothed with responsibility 
of dereliction of duty. It is very hard to 
bring about a common recognition of equal 
responsibility. 

We can be thankful that, while many failed 
to act, the Bureau of Mines continued to con- 
duct research and investigation so that we 
now have a much better conception of the 
manganese deposits in our several States and 
of their extent. Also improved methods have 
been developed for the concentration of low- 
grade ores, 

It is now proposed that these findings be 
placed in operation. Your agencies of Gov- 
ernment have proceeded to recommend the 
construction of beneficiation plants to han- 
dle low-grade ores in several Southern and 
Western States. It is my hope that these 
plants will soon be producing high-grade 
manganese, and that their number will be 
greatly increased in the ensuing months so 
that this essential mineral] may be stricken 
from the import list. 

To obtain adequate production, however, it 
will be necessary that a premium be paid for 
the mining of the ore so that encouragement 
may be given all who are interested to be- 
come busily engaged in operating mines to 
capacity and in opening new mines. All 
domestic manganese deposits that can be 
operated should be in production. 

An important Government official has re- 
cently said, “There may come a time when 
we would give all the gold at Fort Knox for 
one trainload of manganese ore.” It will 
take only a very small portion of the “gold 
at Fort Knox” to accomplish these objec- 
tives. The amount is insignificant in com- 
parison with some of the other expenditures 
for war. In fact, funds wisely spent for this 
purpose tend to eliminate a primary problem 
and are more justified than funds expended 
to eliminate a secondary problem. 

More important, however, than even the 
present need of governmental expenditures 
in this direction, is the need for “a sympa- 
thetic understanding and encouragement” of 
the activities of the manganese mine oper- 
ators, and of the importance of manganese 
to our peacetime and wartime economy 

It takes many months to begin producing 
anything in such quantities as manganese is 
desired at present. Therefore, we cannot 
afford to further withhold action tending to 
bring the desired result. This has been, and 
is, our plea. 

Looking to the future, when a troubled 
world again seeks the pathway of peace and 
democratic process, we visualize the necessity 
of guarding against a repetition of the policy 
that caused unnecessary expenditure of Gov- 
ernment money, as in this instance, to do 
that which private capital would do if suffi- 
cient incentive was created. 

In line with this conclusion Government 
must be careful in the future in seeing that 
those items essential to defense are protected, 
and that they are not retarded in their 
growth and development by permitting their 
sacrifice “for passing advantage.” 
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OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter and a resolution from Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1942. 
Hon. Viro MARCANTONIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing a copy 
of a resolution that was adopted unanimously 
by the executive board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations regarding the con- 
tinuation of the Dies committee. It is our 
judgment that the record of activities of 
this committee does not augur well for the 
effect it may have, if continued, upon the 
united effort to prosecute the war. The com- 
mittee’s activities have been directed toward 
the creation of disunity and the undermining 
of national morale. 

Unfair and unjustified reflections have been 
cast by this committee upon responsible ex- 
ecutive officials of the Federal Government 
charged with the fulfillment of certain major 
phases of our war program. Labor unions 
and other liberal organizations have been 
harassed and their legitimate activities inter- 
fered with by this committee with the sole 
known purpose of aiding the enemies of labor. 
As against this record the Dies committee 
has an almost unblemished record of not 
having interfered, nor at the present time 
doing anything by way of actually investi- 
gating such subversive un-American activi- 
ties as the American Cliveden set, American 
appeasers, and Nazi organizations and agents. 

We are therefore recommending to the 
House of Representatives that the request of 
Mr. Dries for a continuation of this committee 
be rejected 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 
{Enclosure. ] 





RESOLUTION ON CONDEMNATION OF UN- 
AMERICAN ACTIVITIES OF THE DIES COMMITTEE 


Whereas (1) The record of Chairman Dies 
of the House Committee to Investigate un- 
American Activities has been one of the 
sordid and reprehensible in the annals of 
the American Congress in that the name 
and the status of the House committee have 
been used: 

(a) To attack and weaken bona fide labor 
unions when engaged in the life and death 
struggle with employers and at the very 
moment when such attack was intended to 
lend aid and comfort to the employers; 

(b) To attack the liberal and progressive 
policies and administrators of the Federal 
and State Governments under the guise of 
red-smearing tactics but with the intent of 
undermining and destroying such policies 
for the sake of enhancing the interests of 
reactionary groups; 

(c) To interfere and harass the President 
of the United States in his conduct of 
foreign affairs and the establishment of co- 
operative relations with the Allies of this 
Nation; 

(d) To sow the seeds of disunity and dis- 
cord among the people of this Nation by 
creating evil hatred against labor unions, 
aliens, and other minority groups, thereby 
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weakening the national unity so earnestly 
desired by most Americans, which policy, if 
continued, merely offers aid and comfort to 
the Axis powers; and 

(2) Chairman Dies has most carefully re- 
frained from having the House committee 
really investigate the un-American activities 
and Axis influences within this country at 
any time during the history of the commit- 
tee, except to the extent of announcing such 
investigations immediately prior to a request 
for more funds, which, upon the appropria- 
tion of tne same, the announced investiga- 
tions are discontinued; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations recom- 
mends to the House of Representatives, in 
the interests of our Nation and in order to 
achieve the national unity so necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the war, that if 
Congress believes it to be necessary to have a 
continuation of any investigation of un- 
American activities in this country, or of any 
activities intended to disrupt or weaken the 
united war effort, a new committee wit! re- 
sponsible and fair-minded leadership be 
established in lieu of the un-American Dies 
committee. 


Temporary Home for Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
which I have received, I am inserting in 
the REcorpD a communication I received 
fron. Mr. Charles W. McCaffrey, presi- 
dent of the Board of Management of the 
Temporary Home for Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Marines in the city of Washington, 
DD. ©. 

TEMPORARY HOME FOR UNION 
Ex-So.prers, SAILORS, AND MARINES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1942. 


Hon. MIcHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
Member from Pennsylvania, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BRADLEY: Maj. Paul J. 
McGahan, our budget officer, has reported to 
the board of management of this temporary 
home, how completely you cooperated in the 
matter of the legislation relating to the 
renewal of the 15-year lease on the old 
Naval Hospital property. 

The board of management of the home, 
in meeting Tuesday night, February 3, con- 
gratulates you on being the sponsor of the 
bill which got through the House in the 
breathtaking time of 8 days from the date of 
its introducticn by you, 

Representatives of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the American Legion, the United 
Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans of for- 
eign Wars, the Disabled American Veterans 
and the Sons of Union Veterans, this board 
has directed me to send this expression of 
our deep thanks to you. We have also 
thanked Chairman Vinson for the help he 
gave you 

It is heartening for a veterans’ group to 
find that a congressional] veteran would find 
time to go to bat for a voteless group here 
in the District of Columbia, and we believe 
that your comrades of the last war, in Phila- 


delphia, will learn of your help to us, and 
join us in appreciation. 

I am pleased to transmit to you this sum- 
mary of the expression of our board members 
at the meeting, and desire also to express 
my personal thanks. 

Cordially, 
CHarLEs W. McCarFrer, 
President, 


The Need for St. Lawrence Power 
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HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert at this point the timely 
and informative article on The Need for 
St. Lawrence Power, by Dr. N. R. Daniel- 
ian, director, St. Lawrence seaway, 
United States Department of Commerce. 

The article referred to reads as 
follows: 


THE NEED For St. LAWRENCE POWER 


Numerous official surveys and many years 
of consideration have been given to the pro- 
posal to harness the International Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence River. During the past dec- 
ade the development of this resource by public 
agencies, instead of private companies, has 
become the accepted policy of the Govern- 
ments of New York State and the United 
States. 

Controversy between the private companies 
and the State of New York with regard to the 
right to develop the power resources at the 
International Rapids dates from about 1907. 
Private companies purchased considerable 
property adjacent to the International Rapids 
in the hope of obtaining the right to develop 
the water power. From time to time they at- 
tempted to obtain licenses from New York 
State for the development of this power as a 
private undertaking. 

In the course of the hearings of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission for the develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway in 1920, 
Hugh L. Cooper & Co., an engineering firm 
then retained by certain private interests, 
submitted a brief on behalf of its clients, of- 
fering to develop the water power over the 
whole course of the river from Lake Erie to 
Montreal, estimated at over 5,000,000 kilo- 
watts, at a cost of $1,300,000,000, including 
the International Rapids and the purely Cana- 
dian sections of the river. This firm offered 
to make a gift of the joint navigation works 
to the two Governments in exchange for the 
power rights. 

In 1926 a private corporation applied for a 
license to the New York State Water Power 
Commission for the development of the Inter- 
national Rapids section. In its application it 
was stated that this power would cost only $98 
per installed kilowatt capacity. On Septem- 
ber 24, 1926, the commission decided to issue 
a license for the development of the Interna- 
tional Rapids to this corporation, but, accord- 
ing to the New York Power Authority, “a ris- 
ing wave of public sentiment against the de- 
velopment of this great resource for private 
profit supported Governor Smith in a sharp 
battle which ended when the power companies 
withdrew their applications.” ? 

The economics of St. Lawrence power were 
not at that time much in dispute. Both 


1 Power Authority of the State of New York, 
First Annual Report, 1932, p. 45. 
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private and public agencies recognized the 
great power potentialities of the International 
Rapids section, and the principal controversy 
centered on the issue whether it should be 
developed under public or private auspices. 

Under the leadership of Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith and, later, Gov. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, New York State policy for public 
development of the water-power resources of 
the State, particularly of the St. Lawrence 
River, became fixed. On March 12, 1929, 
in a special message to the legislature, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt recommended the establish- 
ment of a State commission to propose a plan 
for the development of St. Lawrence River 
power resources. Governor Roosevelt said 
in part: 

“As the St. Lawrence power resource is 
the property of the people of the State, we 
can, I think, all agree to the principle that 
the actual energy therefrom should be, for 
all time, under the immediate control of 
the people of the State, and should be trans- 
mitted and distributed to the people of the 
State at the lowest possible cost . 

“Let me briefly develop these underlying 
principles. In the matter of the actual de- 
velopment of St. Lawrence power, it ‘s not 
enough that the ultimate title be vested in 
the State. I hope there will be do difficulty 
in securing agreement that not only the title 
but physica] possession of the development 
should at all times be vested in direct repre- 
sentatives of the people.” * 

Pursuant to these policies, Governor Roose- 
veit obtained legislation from the New York 
State Legislature establishing the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York.* The law 
directs the authority, in cooperation with 
proper Canadian and United States agencies, 
to proceed with the improvement and de- 
velopment of the International Rapids sec- 
tion for navigation and power. This pub- 
lic-power policy of the State became the 
policy of the Federal Government upon the 
accession of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1933. Since then the controversy—pri- 
vate versus public development—has ceased 
to be an overt issue On the other hand, 
whereas there was agreement between pri- 
vate interests and public agencies as to the 
desirability of developing St Lawrence power 
prior to 1928, an increasing flood of criticism 
by private organizations has been directed 
against the public development of these power 
resources. The arguments have ranged all 
the way from the assertion that there is 20 
market for St. Lawrence power in New York 
State to the assertion that it cannot be con- 
structed fast enough to be of any benefit in 
the near future. 

In this section the arguments against the 
development of the International Rapids Sec- 
tion to obtain hydroelectric power will be 
analyzed in detail in the light of the facts 
developed by the St. Lawrence Survey and 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
during the course of the hearings on H. R. 
4927. This question will be analyzed under 
four principal headings: Cost of St Lawrence 
power; normal needs for electric power in 
New York State in timie of peace; the need 
for power for national defense; time of de- 
velopment of St. Lawrence power as com- 
pared with alternative sources. 

COST OF ST. LAWRENCE POWER 


In 1929 a study was made by Sanderson 
and Porter, engineering consultants for util- 
ity companies, which showed that the power 
generated in the International Rapids Sec- 
tion could not be sold at prices sufficient 
to meet the total cost of generation and 
transmission. The Niagara Frontier Plan- 


2Ibid., pp. 47-48. 

*Apr. 27, 1931, ch. 772 of the Laws of the 
State of New York, 154th sess., vol. II, p. 1645. 

*Moulton et al., op. cit., Appendix K; also 
ch. 10. 
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ning Board, on the other hand, conceded that 
there would be some savings estimated at 
$3,000,000 per year to the consumers of New 
York State from the development of St. Law- 
rence power, although the Board questioned 
the availability of a market for such a large 
amount of hydroelectric energy.’ This con- 


On the other hand, expert testimony on 
the part of Government witnesses was unan- 
imous to the effect that power from the 
International Rapids Section would be among 
the cheapest sources of power in the whole 
United States. 

The average annual production of energy 
from the American share of the Interna- 
tional Rapids development will be about 
6,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours. Of this, about 
4,000,000,000 will be firm power available 100 
percent of the time. On an 80-percent load- 
factor basis, Brig. Gen. Thomas M. Robins, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers, estimates that 
this firm power will cost about 1.7 mills per 
kilowatt-hour at the bus bar, including all 
fixed charges at 644 percent on the $93,375,- 
000 allocated to power’ 

Dr. James C. Bonbright, chairman of the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, 
testifying before the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, stated that on a high- 
load-factor basis the St. Lawrence power 
could be produced on site for less than 1 mill 
per kilowatt-hour® This conclusion, valid 
for the total output of energy, is supported 
by extensive studies of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York, published by the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors.® 

Mr. Leland Olds, Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, substantiated these 
claims before the committee when he stated: 

“This is one of the outstanding power 
projects of the entire continent. Probably 
its only rival is the possibility of additional 
Niagara development. * * * It means 
approximately 1 mill per kilowatt-hour. 

* * That is power so economical that it 
will be possible to locate industries requiring 
the cheapest kin’ of power not simply at the 
site but to disperse them throughout the area 
within transmission distance.” '° 

In comparison, the most. economical steam- 
generating station in the same vicinity at 
Oswego, N. Y., produces electricity at 4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour at the station. Transmis- 
sion costs of St. Lawrence power would, of 
course, be higher than transmission costs of 
steam power since the latter can be more 
conveniently located in relation to the mar- 
ket. Nevertheless, St. Lawrence power would 
still be considered the cheaper. Brigadier 
General Robins testified that the transmis- 
sion of electric power would cost about one- 
fourth of a mill for 50 miles, one-half of a 
mill for 100 miles, nine-tenths of a mill for 
200 miles, and 1.4 mills for 300 miles.“ Thus 
St. Lawrence power can be transmitted over 
a 300-mile radius for less than 4 mills per 
kilowatt-hour 

The Power Authority of the State of New 
York estimated in 1937 that St. Lawrence 
power could be delivered within a 200-mile 
radius for 2.55 mills per kilowatt-hour, at 
which cost it would be 50-percent cheaper 


5 Niagara Frontier Planning Board, op. cit., 
pp. 119-120. 

® Hearings on H. R. 4927, No. 8, p. 667, state- 
ment by Bertram D. Tallamy. 

TIbid., No. 12, p. 971. 

®Ibid., No. 10, pp. 845-846. 

®°H. Doc. No. 52, 75th Cong., 2d sess., Gov- 
ernment Hydro versus Private Steam Power, 
1937. 

Hearings on H. R. 4927, No. 5, pp. 333-335. 

“Tbhid., No. 12, p. 973. 


than equivalent steam power on an 80-per- 
cent load-factor basis.” 

The St. Lawrence development would pro- 
vide some 6,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity to the United States at a lower cost 
than the most efficient steam station within 
a radius of 300 miles from Massena, N. Y., 
which covers almost the whole State of New 
York, much of New England, and about two- 
thirds of Pennsylvania. 


MARKET FOR ST. LAWRENCE POWER 


In contrast to the substantial agreement 
among technicians that St. Lawrence power 
is highly economical and cheaper than alter- 
native steam power, there has been consid- 
erable controversy as to whether there is a 
market in New York for the large amount of 
power that will be generated by this project. 

In 1929 Moulton and associates came to the 
conclusion that since St. Lawrence power 
could not compete in Metropolitan New York 
with steam power, its market would be re- 
stricted primarily to sales on site, which 
would presuppose the establishment of high- 
load-factor industries in northern New York. 
However, they did not question that St. Law- 
rence power could be exploited and utilized 
on an economic basis: 

“The conclusion indicated by the foregoing 
analysis is that from the standpoint of 
neither the United States nor Canada is great 
haste required in the development of the 
power resources of the St Lawrence River. 
That this power will eventually be exploited 
and utilized on an economical! basis is scarcely 
to be doubted. Just how rapidly the neces- 
sary industrial development along the river 
will come no one is in a position at the pres- 
ent time to forecast.” * 

The increase in demand for electricity in 
New York State from 1927 to 1937 indicates 
that there was 10 ground for this circum- 
spect conclusion, since the growth of de- 
mand for energy, as well as installed capacity 
in New York State, between those two dates 
were greater than would be supplied by the 
St. Lawrence project. The generating ca- 
pacity of electric light and power stations 
in New York State increased from 3,157,615 
kilowatts in 1927 to 4,837,375 kilowatts in 
1937. The net increase during that interval 
was, therefore, 1,679,760 kilowatts, or almost 
twice as much as the American share of the 
St. Lawrence project. The output in the 
same interval increased’ from 9,917,685,550 
kilowatt-hours in 1927 to 15,582,897,247 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1937. Power generated by cen- 
tral stations, therefore, increased by 5,665,- 
211,697 kilowatt-hours during the 10-year 
period. 

This would seem to inuicate that power 
from the St. Lawrence could have been ab- 
sorbed without difficulty, in spite of the in- 
tervening economic deiression. Since St. 
Lawrence power under public auspices 
would bring about a reduction in rates, it is 
undoubtedly true that, in view of the experi- 
ence of the Tennessee Valley area, all of this 
power and more could have been utilized. 
Dr. Moulton’s conclusions, based upon the 
studies of Sanderson and Porter, were, there- 
fore, unduly restrained concerning the desir- 
ability of developing St. Lawrence power 

In spite of this experience, there is still a 
school of thought which insists that there is 
no demand for the power from such projects 
as the St. Lawrence. The Niagara Frontier 
Planning Board claimed in 1940 that there 
will be no market for St. Lawrence power 
for a long time to come, because according 
to their estimates, demand for electricity 


“Government Hydro versus Private Steam 
Power, op. cit., p. 53. 

#8 Moulton, op. cit., p. 227. 

“4 Census Bureau, Census of Electric Indus- 
tries, Central Light and Power Stations, 1927, 
table 29, p. 43; ibid., 1937, table 17, p. 28. 
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will expand only from 13,500,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1937 to not more than 
21,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1950, as con- 
trasted with the estimate of the power au<- 
thority of the State of New York of 26,870,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. How inadequate the plan< 
ning board’s estimate is can be observed from 
the fact that by 1940 New York State genera- 
tion of electricity had already mounted to 
nearly 19,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. With 
the national defense program superimposed 
upon normal growth in demand for electric- 
ity, the Niagara Frontier Planning Board’s 
statements will probably be surpassed very 
soon and the power authority’s estimates 
may be even too low. 

The St. Lawrence survey has made an inde- 
pendent detailed estimate of demand for elec- 
tricity in New York State on the basis of 
peacetime requirements, based on the trends 
in the different classes of consumption; 
namely, industrial, commercial, residential, 
rural, and miscellaneous.” This detailed esti- 
mate indicates that by 1950 the demand for 
electricity in the State will be at least 26.6 
billion kilowatt-hours, which is large enough 
to absorb not only the American share of the 
St. Lawrence development but also the addi- 
tional power that may be obtained from the 
redevelopment of the Niagara River.” 

That there is a market for St. Lawrence 
power, even under conditions of peacetime 
developments, is amply proved by past expe- 
rience. More urgent, indeed, is the need for 
the St. Lawrence power, as soon as it can be 
made available, for purpose of national de- 
fense industries. 

There is already a shortage of electric power 
in northern and western New York for de- 
fense industries, and this shortage is becom- 
ing more severe as the defense program de- 
velops to its full intensity. Many indus- 
tries in western New York have been denied 
additional electric power for defense pro- 
duction.* 

The shortage in electric power for defense 
industries in northern New York is very acute 
and the Office of Production Management has 
had to resort to temporary arrangements to 
secure sufficient power for aluminum produc- 
tion. On August 20, 1941, it was announced 
that the Defense Plant Corporation had made 
arrangements with the Aluminum Co. of 
America to construct a new aluminum reduc- 
tion plant at Massena, N. Y., with funds ad- 
vanced by the Government. This plant is to 
produce 150,000,000 pounds of aluminum a 
year. It will require approximately 180,000 
kilowatts of additional capacity. This power 
is not now available at Massena. It will have 
to be made available through the temporary 
utilization of the reserves available in New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New 
York, which will be transmitted up-State 
New York by the construction of new trans- 
mission facilities. This power, of course, will 
be expensive for the purpose of aluminum 
reduction, since much of it will be steam 
power, transmitted at considerable cost over 
long distances. However, the need is so 
urgent that this emergency arrangement will 
be made pend‘ng the provision of cheaper 
hydroelectric power from the St. Lawrence or 
other available sources. 

Hon. William. S. Knudsen submitted the 
foliowing statement to the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors describing the arrange- 
ments being made to supply power to this 
aluminum-reduction plant: 


% Federal Power Commission, Production 
of Electric Energy and Capacity of Generat- 
ing Plants, 1940, p. 86. 

St. Lawrence Survey, pt. VI, the Eco- 
nomic Effects of the St. Lawrence Power 
Project. 

% Thid., p. 80. 

% Hearings on H. R. 4927, No. 18, pp. 2239~ 
2240. 
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“The new aluminum production capacity 
to be located in up-State New York will re- 
quire approximately 180,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric po ver for continuous capacity operation, 
which represents an annual production of at 
least 150,000,000 ; 

“It is contemplated that the permanent 
source of power for these new aluminum 
plants will come through the construction of 
hydroelectric »rojects on the St. Lawrence or 
from other hydroelectric developments in New 
York and Canada During the interim fe- 
riod between completion of the aluminum 
plants and the completion of new generating 
capacity power supply will be made available 
by pooling power reserves throughout a large 
portion of New York, eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New England. This will be 
accomplished through the construction of 
additional interconnecting facilities between 
the private power systems in the area and by 
strengthening th: Peckville-Binghamton, the 
West Wharton-East Walden, and the Hell 
Gate-Pleasant Valley lines. It is also ex- 
pected that a small amount of power can 
be obtained from Canada. While the cost of 
power during the interim period will be com- 
paratively high, and while the use of gen- 
erating capacity reserves for this purpose 
cannot be continued over a long period of 
time without risking the impairment of serv- 
ice, we believe that this plan provides the 
only practical arrangement for obtaining 
power for these plants pending completion of 
generating facilities which will provide the 
_permanent power supply.” 

The St. Lawrence power is already much 
needed in northern New York. The tempo- 
rary arrangements made for this aluminum 
plant .‘ Massena cannot be continued, since 
the reserve generating capacity utilized in 
this case will certainly be needed to take care 
of local loads. When the St. Lawrence power 
is available, this aluminum plant will be sup- 
plied ‘rom that source. 

The Defense Power Division of the Federal 
Power Commission estimates that in the New 
York State area there will be needed, in addi- 
tion to already planned extensions to exist- 
ing facilities between now and 1945, an addi- 
tional capacity of 1,600,000 kilowatts.” 


TIME FACTOR AN ALTERNATIVE SOURCES OF POWER 


Having established that the St. Lawrence 
power is cheaper than any alternative sources 
in the northeastern section of the United 
States, and that the amount of power that 
would be made available by this project is 
needed for purposes of national defense, as 
well as for the normal growth of load during 
the present decade, the question then raised 
whether it can be constructed in time to be 
of use in the present emergency. To put it 
differently—this question must be answered, 
Are there alternative sources of power in 
the northeastern United States which can be 
developed more quickly, even if not as eco- 
nomically, than the St. Lawrence project? 

Three alternatives have been presented 
with serious emphasis by opponents of the 
St. Lawrence project: (a) It is asserted power 
can be obtained much more quickly by the 
construction of steam-generated stations. 
Steam stations can be constructed, it is 
claimed, in 18 to 24 months, as compared to 
48 months for the St. Lawrence project. (b) 
Additional power is said to be available at 
Niagara River which can be obtained by just 
“turning on the spigot.” (c) Finally, power 
can be obtained from Canadian sources in a 
shorter time than from the St. Lawrence 
project. 


Steam power: There is no doubt that 
steam generating equipment equivalent to 
the capacity of the American share of the 
St. Lawrence project—namely, 820,000 kilo- 
watts—can be made available within 24 
months in the New York State area, if 
priority were given to the power require- 


# Ibid., No. 5, p. 336. 


ments of this section of the country over all 
other defense requirements. To do this, how- 
ever, it would mean depriving other sections 
of the country and other industries of an 
equivalent amount of power. The total ad- 
ditional capacity needed in the country as a 
whole is so much larger than the capacity of 
manufacturers to turn out steam turbines 
that any given section can obtain steam 
capacity within the time limits designated by 
cpponents of the St. Lawrence project, only 
at the expense of other areas. 

With a peak defense production at the rate 
of $3,000,000,000 a month from 1943 to 1945, 
it is estimated by the Federal Power Com- 
mission that a total of fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion kilowatts of additional electric generating 
capacity will be required in all parts of the 
country. This new capacity must, of course, 
be manufactured between now and 1945. 

In addition to this, manufacturers of tur- 
bine and electrical equipment must provide 
a large part of the requirements of the two- 
ocean Navy and the Maritime Commission’s 
program. These two together require be- 
tween now and 1945 at least a total of 
13,000,000-kilowatt capacity of turbine equip- 
ment. It has been estimated that power 
needs and the requirements of the Navy and 
the merchant fleet will necessitate the con- 
struction of nearly 29,000,000 kilowatt ca- 
pacity of turbines in the next 4 years. 

The turbine manufacturing capacity of the 
United States has been estimated by the 
Federal Power Commission, after field sur- 
veys, to be approximately 3,500,000 kilowatts 
a year, which is divided between hydro-equip- 
ment capacity, 1,000,000 kilowatts, and 
steam-equipment capacity, 2.500,000 kilo- 
watts. This means that with continuous and 
uninterrupted production the equipment 
manufacturers should produce, between now 
and 1945, a total of a little over 14,000,000 
kilowatts of turbine capacity, as compared 
with total national defense requirements of 
nearly 29,000,000 kilowatts.” The figure en- 
titled “Defense Needs and Capacity to Pro- 
duce Hydro and Steam Turbines” gives a 
graphic description of the shortage in equip- 
ment. It is clear from these facts that no 
section of the country can be given priority 
of equipment without depriving some other 
section in equivalent capacity. It is also 
clear that the task before the country is not 
to decide between alternatives of steam and 
hydro equipment but to utilize all of the 
manufacturing capacity of electrical equip- 
ment, both steam and hydro. It is important 
to note that to the extent that more of our 
steam-turbine capacity is devoted to power 
purposes, to that extent the Navy’s program 
will be handicapped by delayed deliveries of 
turbines. 

The net effect of the argument of ‘those 
who advocate the establishment of steam 
stations in preference to hydro stations is 
that the Navy program would be placed 
under a handicap, and, secondly, that com- 
mercial and industrial consumers will be 
deprived of power with resultant disloca- 
tions in production and employment. In- 
cidentally, such a policy will advance infla- 
tionary tendencies by restricting the supply 
of goods while the money income of the 
country is increasing. 

Niagara power: Another alternative source 
of power often mentioned by opponents to 
the St. Lawrence project is the possibility of 
obtaining additional power at Niagara Falls. 
It is claimed that there is unused installed 
generating capacity in two hydroelectric sta- 
tions at Niagara Falls—one on the American 
side in the Adams station and the other on 
the Canadian side in the Toronto station. 
The Adams station is supposed to have 95,000 
unused horsepower of capacity which could 
be utilized immediately by merely “turning 


*Thid., No. 18, p. 2062, statement by N. R. 
Danielian, 
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on the spigot.” The same ts claimed for the 
Canadian station, where it is asserted there 


Js 87,000 unused horsepower capacity.” 


This point is categorically denied by well- 
informed officials. Dr James C. Bonbright, 
chairman of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, testifying before the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, July 
2, 1041, stated: 

“The point is made that these sources of 
power are available merely by turning on the 
spigot. The truth is, however, that the 


‘Adams station is already opening up to full 


capacity on an emergency basis, despite its 
admitted gross inefficiency. Whereas, as to 
the possibilities of increased capacity on the 
Canadian side, the chief engineer of the On- 
tario Hydroelectric Power Commission, Mr. 
Jeffry, told me 3 days ago, when I telephoned 
him from New York, that both of these 
plants, the Toronto plant and the Rankine 
plant, referred to by the Niagara Planning 
Board, have no available capacity, because 
they are already being operated to full ca- 
pacity. Some more energy, as distinct from 
capacity, can be and will be secured from 
them, but no more capacity. Hence the 
182,000 horsepower of supposed unused ca- 
pacity on both sides of the Niagara is already 
a matter of past history.” 

Canadian sources: The third alternative 
source of power generally proposed as a sub- 
stitute for the development of the St. Law- 
rence by opponents of this project is the 
possibility of developing Canadian hydroelec- 
tric resources, particularly extensions to the 
Beauharnois development in Quebec at the 
Soulanges section of the St. Lawrence River. 
It is claimed that Canadian sources could 
supply additional power. equal to over 
4,000,000. horsepower, on the lower St. Law- 
rence, the Saguenay, St. Maurice, and Ottawa 
Rivers, and other sites, in much shorter time 
than the International Rapids section could 
be developed.” 

Principal emphasis is placed upon the pos- 
sibility of utilizing the flow of the St. 
Lawrence River at the Soulanges section in 
Quebec Province to its full capacity by con- 
structing extensions to the Beauharnois sta- 
tion. This station at the present time has 
636,000 horsepower of installed capacity. 
Two further units now being installed will 
bring this capacity by next spring to 742,000 
horsepower. It is asserted that 750,000 horse- 
power of additional capacity could be ob- 
tained by the extension of this station. 

The chief hydroelectric engineer of the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission, Mr. Otto 
Holden, in a memorandum to the chairman 
of the Commission, dated July 29, 1941, stated 
that the full development of the Soulanges 
section of the river utilizing all of the water 
through the Beauharnois station, and there- 
by eliminating the present partial head de- 
velopments of the river, will supply 531,000 
additional continuous horsepower. This 
must be compared with .1,520,000 additional 
continuous horsepower in the International 
Rapids development. 

The Beauharnois development could, there- 
fore, supply only one-third of the continuous 
horsepower capacity of the International 
Rapids Section Furthermore, the develop- 
ment of Beauharnois to its full capacity 
cculd not be effected in less than 3% years, 
even after all of the negotiations and legal 
arrangements are completed. In this respect 
the St. Lawrence project is much further ad- 


2 Thid., No. 8, pp. 597-£98. 

“Tbid., No. 10, p. 840. See also testimony 
of Hon. A. A. Berle, Jr., ib'd., No. 1, p. 46, and 
letter of Hon. Leland Olds to Congressman 
ALFRED F. BEITER, dated Nov. 5, 1941. 

*8 Niagara Frontier Planning Board, p. 118; 
hearings on H. R. 4927, No. 8, p. 600; No. 17, 
p. 1€99. 

*4 Hearings on H. R. 4927, No. 8, p. 600. 

* Ibid., No. 18, p. 2078. 
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of at least part of the supply because of the 
increasing Canadian need for power. 

The Beauharnois development is not a 
feasible substitute for the International 
Rapids development, since its available firm 
power is only one-third the amount of firm 
power at the International Rapids, and it 
cannot be obtained in any shorter time than 
from the International Rapids. As indicated, 


oped at Beauharnois. On the contrary, {* 
now appears that the Canadian war effort 
requires full utilization of Canadian power 


| 


CONCLUSION 
The International Rapids on the St. Law- 


cost—an average of 1 mill per kilowatt-hour 
for the whole supply and 1.7 mills for the 
firm power. This power is needed by both 
countries to take care of normal growth in 
load, and it is needed urgently for the re- 
quirements of defense industry. The emer- 
gency will be of long duration, and all of the 
equipment-manufacturing capacity of the 
country will be taxed to the limit and will 
still fall short of requirements. There are 
no alternatives to the St. Lawrence project 
in the northeast either in Canada or in the 
United States, since other available sources 
are also needed for the supply of energy to 
defense industries. 

The President of the United States sum- 
marized the situation in the following words: 

“Both countries need the power. Both face 
power shortages which threaten to grow 
more serious as the demands of the defense 
program multiply with almost incredible 
rapidity. 

“Let us remember that it takes tens of 
thousands of kilowatt-hours of electricity to 
produce the materials that go into a single 
airplane. Our present aluminum program 
alone calls for more than 10,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours a year. It is constantly expand- 
ing with the need for more planes to outstrip 
the aggressors. 

“Steam-power-plant construction offers no 
substitute for St. Lawrence power. No steam 
plants can provide the large blocks of low- 
cost electric energy required for certain es- 
sential defense industries. Furthermore, we 
are going to need all our capacity to produce 
steam-power-plant equipment to meet the 
tremendous demands which are growing in 
other parts of the country and to build power 
installations to drive our merchant and naval 
vessels,” # 


Win the War or Build the St. Lawrence? 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 
Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend the follow- 
ing speech which was broadcast over 


*Ib:d., No. 1, p. 2. 


Columbia Broadcasting System Tuesday, 
February 10, 1942, from 10:15 to 10:30 
p. m., eastern wartime: 


Win the war—or build the St. Lawrence— 
sounds ominous, doesn’t it? In fact such 
is not the case in so many words. When I 
say, “Win the war or build the St. Lawrence,” 
I can just hear my critics saying that PLoEsER 
is trying to tell the people that if we should 
by chance build the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway that America is doomed to lose 
the war. For the benefit of these critics let 
me say that every bit of waste on the part 
of the people, or the Government, sets back 
the date of victory; every bit of waste on the 
part of the Government also places a greater 
burden upon our people. The way to win 
the war is to spend all of our energy on the 
necessary things. There isn’t any stretch 
of the imagination that permits a logical 
person to argue that the St. Lawrence seaway 
is necessary to the war effort. 

The $%1,000,000,000 Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway is a plan to open the Great 
Lakes to ocean traffic and international trade 
by building a 27-foot channel through the 
lakes and rivers from Lake Superior to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River in Canada. 

This seaway, as projected, would be built 
jointly by the United States and Canada, 
with the bulk of the cost falling on the 
American taxpayers. Aside from the cost, 
this project, if constructed, would enable 
foreign nations, with their control of the 
world’s shipping and their cheap labor, to 
invade our own great inland industrial and 
agricultural empire. It would, therefore, 
irreparably damage American labor, agricul- 
ture, rail transportation, motor transporta- 
tion, and industry in general. 

I would like to confine myself to the real 
arguments pro and con. I would like to con- 
fine myself to the harm and dislocation it 
will bring to our present methods of com- 
merce, to the direct and indirect injury to 
industry, to the lowering of the living stand- 
ards of labor and to the disadvantages that 
will be created for agriculture. All these im- 
pairments are of fundamental importance. 
But, because the proponents of the St. Law- 
rence waterway have falsely labeled it a 
defense project and because these same pro- 
ponents have out of sheer desperation aban- 
doned all original account, the issue will 
probably be brought clearly to the point of 
defense or waste. This project is so clearly 
not defense that’ the proponents will soon 
realize that the defense label is the thinnest 
thread of all the arguments they have cre- 
ated. 

On May 28, 1941, I outlined to the Nation 
the specific damage the building of this 
seaway would bring to the coal industry, the 
iron-ore industry, the railroads and truck 
lines, and the great inland-waterway system 
which the Government has already built at 
the expense of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. I then carefully detailed the injury to 
the American seaports. Tonight, Americans 
are awake to the fact that economically the 
St. Lawrence project would be a harmful 
undertaking. This is evidenced by volumes 
of opinion in opposition received by Mem- 
bers of Congress in recent months. 

There is an attempt to muzzle opposition 
by falsely applying a war label. Last June 
the cry went out that the St. Lawrence must 
be built for defense. This defense label was 
directly attributable to the fact that the pro- 
ponents of the measure in the Congress sim- 
ply could not get enough votes to pass the 
bill. 

Last July I pointed out the gross contradic- 
tion between American proponents, and be- 
tween Canadian and American proponents, 
in their meager efforts to make their defense 
claims hold. Not to be outdone the pro- 
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ponent forces in the administration proposed 
to the proponent forces in the Congress the 
idea of a great omnibus bill, which would in- 
clude hundreds of projects in a great many 


and worthy projects, to lend an air of re- 
spectability. Frankly, worthy helpful war 
delayed to help 


Also, into this bill went many projects which 
have already been defeated by the Congress 
in past sessions. Most notable of these re- 
jected and repudiated projects was the mon- 
strosity known as the Florida Ship Canal. To 
even mention the Florida Ship Canal is to dig 


harbors bill, when before the House for de- 
bate, will put ghosts on parade. 

With the new projects, all in all, the bill 
contains some 250 different projects for 31 
States. Most important of all, the St. Law- 
rence seaway was written into this bill. Here 
was the meat of the huge pie securely nestled 
in with all the trimmings, concocted for the 
sole purpose of tempting congressional votes. 
It was expected that the good people from 
home would display so much interest in their 
“pet project” that the Member of Congress 
representing their district would have to vote 
for the entire: bill in order to avoid voting 
against a home project. 

On September 23, 1941, I went before the 
House and described this pork-barrel legis- 
lation which was then—as yet—in the mak- 
ing. At the time, I revealed by authentic 
estimates that this bill would cost American 
taxpayers well over one billion, probably near 
two billion dollars. This seemed to disturb 
the proponent planners considerably and I 
was inexcusably denounced as having let the 
public look at something they should not 
see. I am sure all proponents did not feel 
that way about it, but the record reveals 
that at least one or more did. I entitled it, 
‘Pork-Barrel Orgy.” I meant just that. It 
is just that. The whole scheme was and is 
a discouraging attempt on the part of some 
to take advantage of the defense situation 
then, and the war now, to pass into law the 
authorization for the building of a lot of 
wasteful pet projects. Two weeks after the 
speech, “Pork-Barrel Orgy,” a Washington 
newspaper, the Washington Daily News, 
printed a very revealing story exposing the 
set-up of “a far-flung lobbying campaign to 
‘turn the heat on Congress’ and pass one 
of the biggest pork-barrel bills in history.” 
This article was published just 2 months be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. The lobby had an im- 
portant sounding title. It was called The 
National Economic Conference. Its job was 
to approve the pork and stir up the folks 
back home as a part of the pet project 
idea. All this goes to prove that even the 
proponents of the St. Lawrence waterway, as 
sincere as they undoubtedly are in other 
arguments which they have made, have little 
or no faith in the false label of defense 
project. 

The pork barrel has been bogging down in 
the marsh of untruth and waste. Strategy 
a few weeks ago was to attempt to salvage 
the electric power portion of the St. Law- 
rence development. According to committee 
estimates this was the most expensive part 
of the plans. However, it was considered, if 
they could build the power end of the 
project, sufficient preliminary work, common 
to both power and navigation, could be com- 
pleted sc that only about $38,600,000 of work 
would remain out of an estimated $266,170,- 
000. These figures are the inadequate figures 
being used by proponents. Building of 
power portion would construct so much of 
the work necessary to the ultimate comple- 
tion of the deleterious navigation scheme 
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that proponents reasoned the balance would 
fall into approval much more easily at a 
later date. You must remember, however, 
that many of the proponents of the entire 
project are sincere believers in results to be 
derived from the navigation portion and, 
therefore, this strategic move temporarily 
met a snag. 

If defense had been a competent argument 
the measure would have been passed many 
months ago. I can, with pride, say that I do 
not know of any Member of the Congress, 
with whom I have the privilege of serving. 
who would not do everything in his or her 
power to expedite true war and defense 
measures. 

The rivers and harbors bill as such is not 
defense and the true war items will be hurt 
because of the insistence that they be left 
in the bill to help pass the pork. To save 
the bill it is planned to report it to the 
House as @ war measure. It will be dressed 
up in war uniform by attaching a specially 
designed amendment. This is the most re- 
cent strategy right from the central command 
of the pork-barrel strategists. The amend- 
ment reads, “Provided, That no project herein 
authorized shall be appropriated for or con- 
structed until 6 months after the termina- 
tion of the present wars in which the United 
States is engaged.”—that much indicates 
that the proponents have lost faith in their 
war argument. It will be argued that this is 
the authorization of a backlog of public 
works for after the war. But, it is a shame 
that there should be a catch or an out. The 
following language of the amendment is the 
door in for the wasteful St. Lawrence, as 
well as other useless, needless projects. 
Moreover, the following language passes the 
buck. It reads, “unless the construction of 
such project has been recommended by an 
authorized defense agency and approved by 
the President as being necessary or desirable 
to the interest of national defense and se- 
curity and the President has notified the 
Congress to that effect.” 

Such language abrogates the people’s con- 
gressional representation. You and I know 
that the President called this a national de- 
fense project last June. You and I know 
that it will take 6 to 7 years to build *he 
St. Lawrence seaway, and we also know that 
it will do nothing for defense. We also know 
that if we had started the construction of 
steam-operating electric-power plants in the 
same vicinity. and at the same time the pro- 
posed St Lawrence was introduced, they 
would be producing power within a few short 
months. This emergency action was inten- 
tionally delayed to force the St. Lawrence. 
We can start now building steam plants and 
be years ahead of St Lawrence in the pro- 
duction of electric power I am for prose- 
cuting this war effort expeditiously and effi- 
ciently, eliminating every unnecessary non- 
war expenditure. St. Lawrence will waste 
labor and material which are sorely needed 
for war production War is the problem of 
the day. This war must be won as soon as 
we can win it. I am for forgetting all pet 
nonwar schemes and projects until after this 
war has been won. Action—not waste—must 
be the pace of the day. Straightforward 
purpose and not vacillation is the need of 
the day. 

The St. Lawrence alone will not lose the 
war for the United States, but the principle 
of waste and spending being followed in the 
attempt to promote the St. Lawrence pro- 
gram will add absolutely nothing to the win- 
ning of this war 

Using the St. Lawrence seaway as an ex- 
ample, I appeal to the people of America 
to help win the war by defeating waste and 
nonwar extravagance. It is a fair question 
for you and your Congressman to answer, 
Shall we win the war or build the St. Law- 
rence? 


The Greater New York Fund 
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HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Brooklyn Citizen: 

MR. FARLEY’S GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr. James A. Farley, who directed the 
Greater New York Fund this year, has re- 
ported that $4,250,000 has been raised, which 
is $500,000 more than was raised in any of the 
previous campaigns. Mr. Farley expects that 
in 1942 the goal of $5,000,000 will be reached. 

This report is a great credit to business, 
which is the largest contributor, as well as 
to the organizing ability of Mr. Farley. 

Although Mr. Farley has many interests, 
he is always ready and willing to sacrifice his 
time for the good of the people of this city. 
His name, at the head of any movement, is 
a@ guaranty of the unselfishness of the move- 
ment and an assurance that all funds col- 
lected with the exception of the necessary 
administrative expenses, will be allotted to 
the people most in need of them. 

This is a great charity and it is solely for 
the people at home. The American people 
are the most charitable people in the world, 
and their donations are distributed by the 
American Red Cross and other organizations 
to all parts of the globe where there is suf- 
fering It is distributed to them irrespective 
of nationality, race, or creed. 

Brooklyn has done its part in raising the 
$4.250.000, and Mr Farley, in a letter to 
Mr William J. Wason, Jr., who was active in 
the Brooklyn campaign, expressed his grati- 
tude, not only of the fund. but of the many 
in this city who are benefited by the money. 

Although Mr Farley no longer holds any 
public office, he is still regarded as one of 
the outstanding citizens of this country and 
his name at the head of any philanthropic 
movement is one to conjure with. 





Defense Industries 
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OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, we will 
shortly be hearing very serious criti- 
cism of some of our defense industries. 
They will be accused of slowing down 
war production and thereby sabotaging 
the war effort. I wish to call your atten- 
tion to a real fact. When a defense in- 
dustry is engaged in the assembling of 
parts received from a great many sub- 
contractors, the assembly operation can 
proceed only as fast as the most laggard 
of the subcontractors can supply his 
portion of the material. Some very 
heavy criticism is being raised in connec- 
tion with some of the assemblers who 
may be slowing down their workers at the 
present time, and in some cases tempo- 
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rarily going on a 5-day week basis. I 
think we should remember that these 
concerns cannot lay off their employees 
just as you might “lay off” your coat; they 
must be kept in employment. If by 
chance one of the subcontractors or sup- 
pliers of material is laggard in his deliv- 
eries, it is necessary for the ing 
plant to slow down. Let us not get ex- 
cited about these things nor lay unjusti- 
fied criticism against them. 

In considering this matter we must 
also realize clearly that in the speed-up 
wiich has been going on, some members 
of the production team are going to do 
so well that they will pull way out in 
front. They may have to hold back a 
little to let the others catch up. 

It must he remembered that these con- 
cerns have been expanded enormously in 
recent times, so fast in Some cases that 
they have used up available stocks and 
it has not been possible to build them 
up fast enough to keep pace with pro- 
ductive capacity on the assembly lines. 
Yes; it can be truthfully said that even 
with the rapid expansion of the subcon- 
tractors who supply parts, their ex- 
pansion in some cases has not been able 
to keep pace with the expansion of the 
prime contractors. Some of this may go 
back to a shortage of critical materials. 

The next result is very simple to an- 
alyze. The finished product can only be 
assembled as fast as the slowest of those 
who supply component parts or material 
can deliver their part of the work to the 
assembly line. With everyone trying his 
best to deliver the goods at top speed 
there will always be someone slower than 
the rest. The whole production team 
cannot deliver faster than the slowest 
member. We, therefore, must constantly 
watch and aid the slower ones. 

Some members of the production team 
may have to slow down temporarily at 
times to wait for the laggard ones to 
catch up. This does not mean that they 
are in any way sabotaging production 
nor does it mean that they are attempt- 
ing to increase costs in order to get more 
out of a cost-plus contract than they 
could otherwise. It might be so in some 
isolated case, but such cases would be 
rapidly and effectively dealt with as soon 
as detected. 

When one or more of these team mem- 
bers is forced to slow down it usually 
would not be wise to discharge employees 
or even lay them off temporarily. To do 
so might be folly because it may be only 
a short time when these employees will 
be needed again to speed up production 
to former levels. If trained men are lost 
or allowed to disperse, that very team 
member might then become the laggard 
one. 

To coordinate the production of all of 
the hundreds and thousands of items 
that go into an airplane, for example, so 
that all the necessary parts arrive at 
the assembly line in adequate quantity 
at exactly the right time is no simple 
task. That is particularly true when the 
speed of the assembly line is being con- 
stantly pressed to accelerate. 

As we watch the rapid growth of our 
war-production effort, therefore, let us 
not be disturbed or misled by those things 











we may feel an urge to criticize. Let us 

learn the whole story first, and then lay 

on where criticism is really due. 
(RNIN 





HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, wheth- 
er we need a reshuffling of the high com- 
mand of our Army, Navy, and air forces 
is a question on which I have neither the 
ability nor the inclination to comment. 

There is a growing, definite, popular 
opinion that the President’s political 
household needs a thorough and com- 
plete renovation. 

Madam Perkins, Secretary of Labor, 
has long lacked the confidence of the 
public. People questioned, and continue 
to question, the propriety of the appoint- 
ment of Sidney Hillman, who, while re- 
taining the salary as an official of a union, 
exercises the powers of a Government 
official in connection with labor disputes, 
some of which either directly or indi- 
rectly affect the interest of his union 
employer and paymaster. 

Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
has long used his official position to abuse 
those who criticized him. 

As long as we were not in a war, the 
actions and utterances of members of the 
President’s Cabinet did not so vitally 
affect us. Now that we are at war and 
the Nation needs unity and there should 
be confidence in those in authority, it is 
imperative that the President’s advisers, 
especially Cabinet members, merit the 
respect and confidence of the people. 

Some of the utterances of the Honor- 
able Harold L. Ickes should be disinfected, 
fumigated, and, if possible, rendered in- 
nocuous. As an example of the manner 
in which Secretary Ickes creates disre- 
spect for the high official position which 
he holds, note the following letter, writ- 
ten by him and signed by him as Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It was published in 
the February 14 issue of the Bridgeport 
Life, at Bridgeport, Conn. Following the 
Ickes letter is the editor’s note marked 
“Exhibit A.” 

SKUNK CABBAGE FROM A CABINET MEMBER 

WasuHincTon, D. C., February 2, 1942. 
Mr. Rosert M. Sperry, 
Publisher, Bridgeport Life, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dear Str: A man whom I do not know has 
sent to me a tear sheet from your issue of 
Saturday, July 26, 1941. My correspondent 
speaks of your “filthy mind and paper,” and 
he also seems to think that you are a coward. 
Undoubtedly he is right on all scores The 
impression seems to be that the filth in this 
editorial surged up from the cesspool] that 
passes with you for a mind. However, it 
doesn’t much matter whether you actually 
wro*? the thing or not; as publisher you are 
responsible. 

I don’t know you and I had never heard 
of you until this letter came. Now, although 


I still have never met you I feel that I know 
you very well as a cowardly, skulking cur. I 
can see you in my mind’s eye eating your own 
vomit with relish but enjoying even more the 
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savor of the excrement in the pigsty in which 
you root for choice morsels. It is undoubtedly 
perfectly natural for you to think the putrid 
thoughts which you naturally express in the 
language of the gutter. . 
Very truly yours, 
Harowp L. Icxss, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


Remember, as you read the foregoing, 
that it was written and signed by an 
official—a member of the Cabinet—as an 
official communication. Judged by the 
standard of the sawdust arena which in 
days gone by lay in front of the old-time 
Saloon bar, it is one thing. Judged by 
the standard of our common people, the 
letter of the Secretary is something else 
again. 

ExHisit A 

Eprror’s Note.—Had this letter been written 
by an inebriated derelict from the slums, 
the language used would have caused it to be 
relegated to the wastebasket, but written as 
it was by a lucated member of the 
President's Cabinet, we pass it along to show 
the revengeful temper of its author. 

When we think of the way our brilliant 
Secretary of the Interior abused Editor Frank 
Gannett on the Town Meeting of the Air 
when Mr. Ickes was selected to debate the 
subject, “The Freedom of the Press,” we 
think he is not up to his usual form. His 
opinion of editors and the press has been 
well-established. The freedom of the press 
has long been one of his pet peeves, in fact, 
he has written a book on the subject. 

Without his knowing it, he has given 
Bridgeport Life credit for longevity, the cov- 
eted goal for life. An editorial appearing in 
our issue of July 26, 1941, is still being read 
in Washington in February 1942. Of course, 
our Nation was not at war in July 1941, hence 
it was not treason to disagree with a man 
in public office. 

Mr. Ickes has proved in the above letter 
that should President Roosevelt ever drop 
him as he did Jim Farley, he can get a job as 
columnist on a tabloid or run Walter Win- 
chell a close second on the radio. His vo- 
cabulary in the lower brackets assures him 
this as much as his letter disillusions us from 
thinking that the members of the President’s 
Cabinet are very busy due to the present war. 

With what little freedom there is left to 
the press, Mr. Ickes, permit us to maintain 
that we have a right to think that, if we hurl 
a stone at a gang of dogs, the one doing the 
yelping is the one we think we hit. So, keep 
on writing, you are going places. The place 
we will leave to your own selection. If you will 
permit us the same privilege, that is all we ask 
of you or any other publicly paid servant. 

It has fust been announced that from now 
on all speeches to be delivered by members of 
the Cabinet must first be given the once over 
by Mr. Archibald MacLeish, head of the new 
Office of Facts and Figures. It might not be 
a bad idea to include the editing of letters 
before they are mailed. 





The Folks Back Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on February 18 I placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a list of ques- 
tions which were handed me from the 
audiences in several appearances which 
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part of my district, in which he tells 
me quite clearly some of the thoughts 
which are running through the minds 
of his employees and the average farm- 
ers in his community. You will note a 
marked similarity and, therefore, I think 
that it should be of interest to other 
Members as it was to me to note that 
the people all seem to be disturbed about 
the same things and desire much more 
enlightenment on our present situation 
than has yet been given them. I think 
the American people should receive that 
enlightenment just as often as possible 
without bringing aid and comfort to the 
enemy, and they should be told facts 
and figures and not have them colored 
and distorted by flowery words. The 
truth never hurt anyone. Wein America 
can take it. We might be better able 
to meet our possible recurring crises of 
the future if we were better able to un- 
derstand the problems before us or have 
those problems more graphically and 
factually portrayed. Under privilege to 
extend my remarks, I include herewith 
the letter referred to above, the original 
of which is in my office. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1942. 
Hon. Frep BraDiey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BrapLey: You read the papers 
and know what business and professional 
men and the sort of people you and I meet in 
our ordinary business and social contacts 
think just as well as I do. I cannot con- 
tribute anything to your information from 
that standpoint. 

However, when I note a specific trend of 
thought and expression among the employees 
around our plant, including the skilled, 
semiskilled, and common laborer, and the 
average farmer in our community, I believe 
that such information may be of interest 
and value to you. 

The people about here seem to fee] that 
every effort should be concentrated upon 
winning the war. Those who buy Defense 
stamps and bonds and who are paying in- 
come taxes, for the first time especially, are 
more interested in a war effort than they are 
in continuation of programs of social reforms. 

I have an idea that many Congressmen 
would be surprised if they knew and fully 
realized the extent to which people here think 
that the Pearl Harbor disaster was due to 
someone higher up as much as to the officers 
immediately in charge who were retired. The 
people do not feel that there is the efficiency 
at the top that there should be, and they do 
not believe that the whole truth, which they 
are entitled to know, is being told. There is 
a general feeling that concealment already 
goes away beyond any real military necessity. 

Regardless of the merits of the Federal pen- 
sion bill recently passed by Congress, resent- 
ment against Congressmen for including 
t} ~mselves and the President in the plan is 
apparently almost unanimous. It is the tim- 
ing of this thing, more than any other fac- 
tor, that is wrong, and which has done untold 
harm to the public morale. 

Granting deferred classification, in the 
draft, to labor leaders isn't so popular with 
labor either, and while we do not have a labor 
union here, it is my impression that this pref- 
erence granted to their leaders is not going 
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to be altogether popular with the rank and 
file of the men who pay union dues. 

It seems that people generally now are fed 
up on the idea of everyone’s trying to get as 
much for themselves as possible from the Fed- 
eral Government and the indignation over 
pensions for Congressmen and the President 
indicates the conclusion of mass thinking 
along those lines, which have been so popular 
during the past few years. 

There are too many young men leaving 
all communities for training camps for people 
not to realize that this country is at war. 
I believe most people want to see every 
other consideration put aside and all efforts, 
energies, expenditures, etc., centered on win- 
ning the war. The center of interest of the 
American people has decidedly changed. 
They want to know more about what is going 
on and who is responsible for this and that. 
Furthermore, there is apparently a growing 
suspicion that the administration is using 
the war condition as an opportunity to fur- 
ther socialize the country. There seems to 
be a growing lack of confidence in our leader- 
ship in Washington and dissatisfaction with 
the suppression of information, and by this 
I mean information as to the incompetence 
of top officers and officials whose misjudg- 
ment, lack of foresight, and apparent lack 
of information as to what has been going 
on in the world these past 10 years, has 
resulted in shocking disasters. 

Now comes the Attorney General with a 
bill under the force of which, if enacted, al- 
most anything could be made secret under 
the guise of military necessity. Such a law 
might well be used to conceal inefficiency, 
incompetence, and dishonesty in high places. 
In view of the disasters which have already 
happened and the unsatisfactory nature of 
the explanations, I am sure that the Ameri- 
can people would greatly resent enactment of 
such a law if they understood its full portent 
and implication. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


If George Washington Could Speak Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous request to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a copy of a 
radio address delivered by former State 
Senator E. Milton Altfeld, of Baltimore, 
Mad., over station WBAL at Baltimore on 
Sunday, February 22, 1942. Senator Alt- 
feld was an officer in the World War No. 
1. He is a former assistant State’s attor- 
ney of Baltimore and prominent in the 
civic affairs of Baltimore. 


Today we celebrate the birthday of George 
Washington. We do honor to the illustrious 
memory of our first President who has re- 
mained in the hearts of ever: American, a 
symbol of stainless purity, high character, 
and lofty patriotism. An affectionate and 
grateful people recall his bravery and courage 
on the battlefield, his devoted and unselfish 
service to his country in times of peace, and 
his nobility of conduct in his dealings with 
his fellow men. The memory of George 
Washington will never die as long as there is 
one freeman left on earth; it is imperishable 
and immortal like the sun and stars. 

President John Adams, replying to the 
Senate on the news of the death of George 
Washington said “His 
plete and it will teach wisdom and virtue to 


magistrates, citizens, and men, not only in 
the present age, but in future generations as 
our history shall be read.” 

John Marshall presented to the House of 
Representatives a summary of Washington’s 
services, concluding with the resolutions, 
written by Henry Lee, one phrase of which 
“first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen,” has remained en- 
shrined in the Nation's memory. 

The spirit of George Washington lives on 
in America because it was Washington who 
made America, who sent it on its way down 

the corridors of time to be a beacon- 
light for a hopeful, struggling humanity 
grappling with the chains of weakness and 
error. “The success of America,” said Lord 
John Russell, “was owing, next to the errors of 
her adversaries, to the conduct and character 
of General Washington.” 

George Washington never regarded himseif 
as a saint or hero. He was an intensely 
human figure. A steady, bright, burning 
flame encompassed his nature. He was brave 
at all times and never a touch of weakness 
marred his strong character. He appraised 
himself better than any of his contemporaries 
did when he referred to himself as a “mind 
who always worked on a straight line and en- 
deavored as far as human frailties and per- 
haps strong passions would enable him, to dis- 
charge the relative duties to his Maker and 
fellowmen, without seeking any indirect, or 
left-handed attempts to acquire popularity.” 

The bones of George Washington. are 
mouldering in the tomb at his beautiful 
Mount Vernon. His soul and his spirit, how- 
ever, hover over our beloved land, secure in 
the loving wings of Almighty God. When 
Washington addressed the Congress in our 
own Annapolis, in the old senate chamber, 
on December 23, 1783, to lay down his com- 
mission, after a word of gratitude to the 
Army and his staff, he concluded with the 
words: “I consider it an indispensable duty 
to close this last solemn act of my official 
life by commending the interests of our 
dearest country to the protection of Almighty 
God, and those who have the superintend- 
ence of them to his holy keeping.” 

If George Washington could speak toduy 
in this most critical and wretched hour of 
the world’s history, he would plead for na- 
tional unity His spirit had seen his Nation 
grow from a Nation of 4,000,000 to a country 
of 135,000,000. “Unsheathe your sword and 
go forth to save America,” he would cry out 
to his fellow Americans. “Stop all the child- 
ish prattle in the conclaves and assemblies 
of men; take up arms and cease not until 
victory is assured.” 

America is at the crossroads of civilization. 
One way leads to liberty, the other to slavery. 
The hopes that he dreamed for the United 
States, a land which would gather to its 
bosom the tired, striving, huddled sons and 
daughters of humanity from across the seas 
who would find in this young country a new 
birth of freedom, are in danger. How his 
spirit must have been touched on December 
7 last when the menacing Asiatic hordes in 
the Far Pacific swooped down on Pearl Harbor 
without warning and smashed at our Pacific 
Fleet. Do we not hear George Washington’s 
spirit exclaiming: 

“Americans awake from your lethargy! 
Arouse yourselves from the inertia and com- 
placence that has engulfed you. I have seen 
my Nation rise Phoenix-like from the valley 
of despair and doubt and slowly reach the 
mountain of security and freedom. My 
country for whose existence my Army fought 
and bled is now being threatened by an ad- 
vancing alien horde of paganized Nazis and 
conscienceless Japs. These dark and sinister 
forces would make of my country a sham- 
bles. They would make you a vassal people 
chained to the juggernaut of a new Pharoah 

“Just as it was in my day, a group of short- 
sighted and dwarfed mentalities are sniping 
from within. It was their prototypes, their 
ancestors, who would have had us cease firing 
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after Bunker Hill, after Fort Washington, and 
during the hardships and miseries of Valley 
Forge. The same spirit, that same temper, 
and that same fiber which invested my 
soldiers for 6 years until they reached York- 
town, which settled the issue of the Revolu- 
tion, should fill you in this dark hour. 

i have heard the American Legion cry out 
in piercing tones for more than two decades 
“prepare.” I have heard their cries with sat- 
isfaction and hoped it would be heeded. But 
alas, it fell on empty ears of legislators who 
saw not the danger. These Legionnaires who 
had tasted the hardships of war but who were 
filled with an ineffable love for their country 
were branded as jingoists and superpatriots. 
They were derided and scorned. Today my 
countrymen knew they were right. 

Oh, great and mighty Nation! You have 
been decreed by an Almighty God to uplift a 
sorely stricken humanity and to preserve 
human dignity and the rights of men. Your 
fathers have shed their blood during the 
past century and a half on the altar of 
patriotism. Did your forefathers die that 
you should become slaves to mad, foreign 
dictators? Shall you be shackled with the 
chains of serfdom to cruel and vengeful 
despots? The unspeakable tyrant, Hitler, 
has effaced the name of God from the hearts 
of his legions; he has torn the Bible to 
shreds; shall he also be permitted to set fire 
to our noble parchment, our charter of 
rights—our Constitution? Better death a 
thousand times in agony than submit to 
such ignominy and shame! 

Arouse my fellow-Americans! Arm and re- 
arm! Forget your banal and petty quarrels; 
forget your political controversies and foolish 
religious prejudices. The battlefield calls 
you to repel the monsters who would suffo- 
cate civilization, destroy your liberties, and 
crush your land. 

Stabbed in the back by a treacherous foe; 
our coast line menaced by a nest of subma- 
rines bent on destroying our ships; our cities 
threatened with death-dealing bombs from 
the skies; can we in this hour sit by supinely 
chatter banally, waste our precious moments 
undermining confidence in our leaders and 
rulers? The time has come for action and 
criminal, indeed, would it be, if an hour 1s 
wasted in the job that must be done. 
Hearken unto me. 

Save our country! Protect our freedoms! 
In God’s name, carry on until the battle is 
won! 


Congressional Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just requested that quor- 
um call No. 27, as reported in the Rrc- 
orD of February 24, 1942, be corrected to 
show that I. was absent. Through error, 
it shows that I was present and an- 
swered, but as a matter of fact I was ill 
at the time and was unable t”) be present. 

In regard to roll call No. 29, taken on 
February 24, 1942, on the question to 
repeal the amendment to the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act, making the benefits 
therein available to Congressmen and 
elective officials, I will state that, due to 
illness, I was unable to be present when 
the roll call was taken, but I am much 
gratified to know that this amendment to 
the act was repealed by the overwhelming 
vote of 389 to 7. 











I am very definitely opposed to any 
provision for pensions or annuities to 
or any other elective offi- 
cials. I believe that we Members of Con- 
gress, as representatives of the people, 
are the Government, and that when we 
vote benefits of this kind to ourselves we 
are taking advantage of our position of 
trust. 

I therefore desire to clearly state that, 
should this matter be again presented at 
any time while I am privileged to be a 
Member of Congress, I shall oppose it to 
the fullest extent of my ability and, ex- 
cept for my illness, would have been 
present on February 24 to register my 
vote with the 389 others who voted to 
repeal this provision. 





The Secret Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 





include the following editorial from the 
Boston Post of February 5, 1942: 


Shortly after the war crisis broke in this 
country a conference of the chiefs of the 
United States Secret Service was held in 
Washington. 

Many were the subjects discussed, but 
most important of all was the great task of 
the famous body, that of protecting the life 
and person of the President of the United 
States. 

In times of peace the Secret Service has 
has been assigned to a group of men in the 
history of the world. For if they fail in their 
guardianship, not only America but the en- 
tire Allied cause—the cause of civilization— 
will be gravely endangered. 

All of us know that it is the resolute spirit 
of the President that is the very soul of the 
opposition to the aggressors. In the short 
space of 2 months the burden has shifted 
from London to Washington and to the man 
in the White House. 

The world is looking to Mr. Roosevelt with 
hope and fear—hope that he and America 
will furnish the core of resistance to the 
Axis and fear on the part of the Axis that 
his courage and leadership will be unsur- 
mountable. 

In times of peace the Secret Service has 
responsibility enough because it must throw 
a cordon of trained men around the person 
of the President at all times—at home, on 
vacations, and on his travels. 
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And it is a tremendous task, for Presidents, 
like other men, hate to be supervised and 
watched at every turn. Theodore Roosevelt 
used to like to give his escort the slip and 
to mingle with people on his own. Calvin 
Coolidge was very docile as far as his guards 
were concerned, but he liked to get away from 
them too. 

The hardest man to handle, not through 
any fault of his own, is the present President. 
He is friendly to all people. He likes crowds, 
and he likes to travel. The job of guarding 
his Hyde Park estate and the vast acreage at 
Warm Springs is trermendous. Ring after 
ring of guards are drawn around these places, 
so that it is “airtight” as far as intruders are 
concerned. 

Every trip the President takes, every visitor 
to the White House, is under strict surveil- 
lance of the Secret Service. 

Every detail is scanned, every route super- 
vised, and every man, woman, and child is 
watched when near the President. 

Congressman McCormack, in addressing a 
meeting of Secret Service operatives recently, 
pointed out that their work in this time of 
war is a sacred duty, high in the cause of the 
United Nations and one which must be car- 
ried on day and night without fanfare of 
trumpets or heroics. 

It is well to remember this work at times 
with the appreciation that all Americans feel 
toward the doughty, keen-eyed, and intelli- 
gent Secret Service men who make up one 
of the most important and able forces in the 
world. They are serving always, and their 
service never ends. 
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Protection of Historic Shrines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Philadel- 
phia, in which is located the Nation’s 
most historic shrines, the Independence 
Hall group of buildings, also Carpenters 
Hall, and many churches and other 
structures asscciated with the country’s 
struggle for independence, has awakened 
to the necessity of protecting these sym- 
bols of democracy against damage by 
enemy air raids. 

The patriotic organizations, headed by 
the Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the 
Revolution, and including the State So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania, 
and the Colonial Dames of America, also 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, and other 
technical and civic associations, and 
many city officials are participating in 
the activities of the Committee on Pro- 
tection of Historic Buildings set up by the 
Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the 
Revolution, of which Judge Edwin O. 
Lewis, of Philadelphia, is president. D. 
Knickerbacker Boyd, architect, is chair- 
man of the committee. 

Meetings, sometimes held in the build- 
ings themselves, are called to consider all 
possible precautions to be taken in order 
to preserve these priceless heritages, not 
only for Philadelphia but for the Nation. 
and many results have already been 
accomplished. It has been suggested 
that the Federal Government itself 
should take a part in this important work 
in Philadelphia as well as in other places 
where monuments to our early history 
exist. 

The protection applies to the interior 
and the exterior of the buildings them- 
selves and includes recommendations, 
where necessary, as to the demolition of 
obtrusive and hazardous buildings ad- 
joining historic structures, the elimina- 
tion of dangerous occupancies, and the 
general cleaning up of the surroundings. 
Such clearing up would make possible the 
creation of parks, playgrounds, and land- 
scaped environments that would not only 
protect but provide adequate settings for 
these shrines, rehabilitate the neighbor- 
hoods, make for better health and safety 
of the citizens, and cause the buildings 
thus enhanced to become the mecca for 
many more millions of people from all 
over the United States. 

Pilgrimages to such groups in a well- 
planned and developed area of hallowed 
memories would increase the morale of 
the American people and become an in- 
spiration to patriotism, not only now in 
wartime, but in all the years to come. 
Such would not be the case, however, if 
lack of forethought now and of reason- 
able precautions and protection should 
permit these shrines to become the suc- 
cessful target of enemy ruthlessness from 
the air. 


Even in such an emergency Philadel- 
phia and the country would be particu- 
larly fortunate that, in the event of the 
damage or destruction of most of these 
nationally and locally revered historic 
symbols, they could be authentically re- 
paired or replaced. With all salvage- 
able materials available and by using the 
surveys and measured drawings that 
have been made, the building could rise 
again on its identical spot in all its archi- 
tectural correctness. Such repairs or re- 
construction would be possible because 
of the foresight and patriotism of some 
of the architects of the Nation, particu- 
larly those of Philadelphia. These men, 
early in this century, realizing the archi- 
tectural heritages to which they had 
fallen heir, began to look around them to 
see what. within their professional prov- 
ince, they could do to insure the preser- 
vation, correct restoration or perpetua- 
tion of the notable shrines within their 
own area. 

They were wise enough to realize that 
such work should not be sought by or en- 
trusted to an individual, as had previ- 
ously been done with restorations to the 
Independence Hall group in the 1890's. 
So the Philadelphia chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects early in 1900 
created a Commitee on the Preservation 
of Historic Monuments and offered its 
services to Mayor John E. Reyburn. 

This committee began keeping a 
watchful eye on the interiors as well as 
the exteriors of the Independence. Hall 
group especially. It soon took cognizance 
of the dilapidated condition of one of 
the three main buildings, Old Congress 
Hall, at the corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets. About the same time a small 
committee of other public-spirited citi- 
zens determined that steps should be 
taken-to restore that building. 

Mayor John E. Reyburn accepted their 
advice regarding the restoration of Old 
Congress Hall and the proffered services 
of the Chapter of Architects, committee 
on preservation of historic monuments, 
which in 1908 consisted of Frank Miles 
Day, chairman, Emlen L. Stewardson, 
George C. Mason, Edgar V. Seeler, Wilson 
Myre, Jr., and D. Knickerbacker Boyd. 

These two groups, augmented by 
others, and with the cooperation of the 
mayor and city councils, made prozress 
over a period of years, when by ordi- 
nances the select and common council 
officially accepted the advisory services 
of the committee of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects and made appropriations for 
drafting expenses and for expenditure of 
considerable sums of money for the res- 
toration of Congress Hall itself. 

Exhaustive research and physical in- 
spections of Old Congress Hall were made 
by the members of this committee of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of Architects, not- 
ably by its then chairman, Horace W. 
Sellers, a meticulously careful architect 
and historian, who had ‘the collabora- 
tion of Wilfred Jordan, then curator, and 
later of Horace T. Carpenter, the pres- 
ent curator and superintendent of the 
group of buildings. The accuracy of the 
restoration is thereby assured. The dedi- 
cation in 1913 became a national cere- 
mony. On this occasion Woodrow Wil- 
son, then President of the United States, 
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officiated, assisted by the Honorable 
Champ Clark and other notables. 

With the impetus given to authentic 
restoration of buildings in that group, 
the same Architects Committee on 
Preservation of Historic Monuments was 
authorized by ordinance in 1915 to pro- 
ceéd with improvements to Independence 
Square “to bring it and its enclosures 
into architectural harmony with the 
buildings.” 

Likewise in 1916 the committee was 
authorized to proceed with a survey for 
the restoration of the Old City Hall, the 
other of the three main buildings, at the 
corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets. 

It was on December 17, 1917, that the 
city councils, recognizing the meritorious 
work of the architects, passed an ordi- 
nance extending the advisory services 
of the Philadelphia chapter’s committee 
to include the supervision of a complete 
survey of the State House (Independ- 
ence Hall) made by selected draftsmen. 
These capable men made careful surveys 
and drawings of the exterior and of all 
interiors of this main building. Many of 
these were drawn or completed in the 
building itself and in the offices furnished 
by the well-known firm of Cope & Stew- 
ardson and by the city architect of 
Philadelphia, John P. B. Sinkler. 

The originals of these surveys, plans, 
elevations, sections, details, specifica- 
tions, notes, findings, and descriptions of 
all three main buildings are now in the 
custody of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
The 30 drawings of the statehouse it- 
self required 2 years to complete. Nego- 
tiations are presently under way between 
the city and the chapter for the repro- 
duction of one or more sets of all of the 
drawings of these three buildings. Such 
sets properly and separately stored would 
be available for use in case of damage 
to or destruction of the original build- 
ings, or of the drawings themselves. 

These are the most important, nation- 
ally, of the valuable records of historic 
buildings for which the architects of 
Philadelphia have been responsible. But 
to the city of Philadelphia and its archi- 
tects belongs the credit also of having set 
the example for and having begun the 
program which in 1933 was set up in the 
National Park Service of the United 
States Department of the Interior, as the 
Historic American Building Survey. 

For this reason future generations will 
have the foresight of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects to thank not only for the mak- 
ing of surveys and the preservation of 
architectural data, photographic and 
historical records pertaining to O'd 
Philadelphia, but for the same thorough 
recording of historic buildings wherever 
the Historic American Building Survey 
operated throughout this country. In 
recent years this activity has been cur- 
tailed to a skeleton organization for lack 
of Federal funds. Due, however, to the 
war possibility of destruction, movements 
are now on foot to urge the Government 
to quickly revive this activity until the 
remaining worthy structures are sur- 
veyed and recorded. 

Under the plan originally adopted by 
the Philadelphia chapter in 1931, if com- 
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pleted it will no longer be possible even 
in peacetime for outstanding types of 
ps to sink into oblivion when they 
stand in the way of the march of progress 
and must be torn down. While this was 
part of the motive in starting the chap- 
por program, it is today in 1942 of far 
eater and security to be 
able to feel that in the event of damage 
or destruction through air raids, by in- 
cendiary bombs or explosive bombs, some 
of these buildings could be authentically 
repaired or replaced through use of the 
drawings prepared by the Philadelphia 
chapter, or later by the Historical 
American Building Survey It was in 
order to preserve records of early colonial 
mansions and buildings in Philadelphia, 
including hundreds of little known as 
well as recognized historic landmarks, 
and to provide “made work” for then un- 
employed draftsmen in a period of de- 
pression, that a complete survey of 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century 
architecture was, beginning in 1931, con- 
ducted by the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Buildings that have been surveyed in- 
clude, in addition to the well-known 
Statehouse, Congress Hall, and Old City 
Hall group, and the Fairmount Park 
chain, the Wistar, Wharton, Morris, 
Hopkinson, John Barclay, Singley Hamil- 
ton, Powell, and Camac houses; Christ 
Church, Fairmount Water Works, Penn- 
sylvania Hospital (original building), 
St. Peter’s Church, Second Street Market 
House, the Free Quakers, Fifth and Arch 
Streets; First Presbyterian Church and 
33 houses on Elfreths Alley, now Cherry 
Street, between Front and Second. 

Two committees supervised the work, 
one having charge of the Old Philadel- 
phia survey and the other of the raising 
of funds and arranging for the made 
work. Architect Sydney E. Martin, now 
the president of the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, 10 years later, was then chairman of 
both committees. 

According to Mr. Martin the first com- 
mittee was appointed to conduct a sur- 
vey of the area comprising the built-up 
portion of the city in 1776, which repre- 
sents the scene of the birth of the Re- 
public. 

It was of these fast disappearing land- 
marks that the committee proceeded to 
make a record. Incomplete measured 
drawings of many had been made and 
published from time to time, but there 
still remained a vast wealth of material 
of which no record existed. 

With a fund of $5,000, generously pro- 
vided by Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the 
committee began its survey of Old Phila- 
delphia. A map was made of the entire 
section on which was noted all eighteenth 
century and some early nineteenth cen- 
tury structures. Coordinated with the 
map is a written description of these 
structures calling attention in brief to 
their salient architectural features. 
Later, architectural comments of note- 
worthy historical facts were added to the 
map. This map today is in demand by 
those locally and nationally interested in 
Old Philadelphia and the protection and 
preservation of its historic structures. 
Copies are hanging on the walls of Old 
Congress Hall and in the offices of Hubley 


R. Owen, chairman of the city defense 
council. 

Almost simultaneously with the com- 
pletion of this accurate as well as color- 
fully decorative map in 1933, Mr. Sydney 
E. Martin stated that more than 50 
members of the Philadelphia Chapter of 
Architects had given their services free 
in one capacity or another and that, 
starting with February 1931, when the 
first unemployed draftsmen had been 
put on the pay roll, the number increased 
until about 60 had received transient em- 
ployment and financial help, and 41 had 
received a weekly wage. Modest though 
the pay was, it was sorely needed in those 
times. Members of the chapter volun- 
teered drafting-room space and in many 
instances supplied materials. 

Mr. Martin further said that complete 
measured drawings of 56 projects had 
then been made and that many others 
were on the boards. A complete survey 
of each project included plans, eleva- 
tions, and detail drawings. No similar 
effort was ever attempted before. The 
details include drawings to scale of 
moldings, panels, columns, cornices, and 
other architectural features. 

With the large number of photographs 
in addition to the complete drawings, in- 
formation and data filed away where it 
can easily be obtained, future inquirers 
will be able to secure the original, 
whether it be a doorway, bannister, man- 
tel, molding, in case a building is dam- 
aged or demolished, or they can have the 
privilege of making exact reproductions. 

In addition to the original $5,000, the 
securing of which was in part due to the 
unflagging interest of Miss Frances A. 
Wister, the committee raised from the 
chapter members and their employees 
$8,300, and from friends of the profession 
$4,700, making $18,000 in all. Members 
of the former survey committee were E. 
Perot Bissell, H. Louis Duhring, Franklin 
D. Edmunds, Charles S. Hillman, Lei- 
cester B. Holland, John S. Schwacke, 
Horace Wells Sellers, and Mr. Martin. 
Members of the made work and fund 
committee were C. Louis Borie 3d, Mr. 
Duhring, George W. Pepper, Jr., Joseph 
P. Sims, Clarence C. Zantzinger, and Mr. 
Martin. Others actively participating 
were Ralph B. Bencker, then president of 
the chapter; D. Knickerbacker Boyd, a 
former chairman; Kenneth M. Day; 
Harold Webber; Edwin H. Silverman; 


‘and M. Edmunds Dunlap. 


When the cost of photography, photo- 
stating, map making, and other inci- 
dental expenses in connection with the 
work of surveying, measuring, and draw- 
ing of the structures, appurtenances, 
grounds, and so forth, had about ex- 
hausted all available funds, in spite of 
the fact that the overhead had been 
kept down to a minimum in the admin- 
istering of the funds raised purely for the 
unemployed, the character of the project 
came to the attention of the then new 
Federal administration. It seemed to 
offer one of the possible means of keep- 
ing up white-collar morale while accom- 
plishing the laudable purpose of securing 
and preserving the records of early Amer- 
ican landmarks. 

The thoroughness with which the work 
was done in Philadelphia, the excellence 
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of the results accomplished within the 
money expended all led to using Phila- 
delphia as a model in setting up the His- 
toric American Building Survey, previ- 
ously referred to, as a national pro- 
gram, 

Mr. Ellison Perot Bissell was placed 
in charge for this area and with the as- 
sistance of the previous survey committee 
and the backing of the Philadelphia 
chapter of architects, took up the work 
where it had been left off, with the drafts- 
men then under pay of the Federal 
Government. Later Mr. Bissell resigned 
and Mr. Joseph P. Sims took over the 
supervision of this work until it was sus- 
pended with many examples yet remain- 
ing unsurveyed in this territory. For 
some time past reproductions of the hun- 
dreds of drawings in existence have been 
under way for transmission to the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Mr. Sydney E. Martin recently said: 

Looking back over the work as an un- 
employment measure, we do not believe that 
we could have hit upon a more successful 
procedure. The outstanding present value 
of the work itself is now being realized. We 
are ready to do our part in assisting in the 
protection of these buildings which are the 
priceless heritage of our city and our country. 


Mr. Speaker, this opportunity now pre- 
sents itself, for in last December 1941, the 
Honorable Edwin O. Lewis, judge, in 
Philadelphia and president of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, organized a committee on the pro- 
tection of historic buildings. The chair- 
man, D. Knickerbacker Boyd, is a former 
secretary and vice president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, who has been 
identified with civic enterprise, unem- 
ployment problems, and governmental 
work. President Lewis and he have 
secured a truly representative general 
committee consisting of city officials, 
architects, engineers, and other tech- 
nicians as well as representatives of va- 
rious patriotic and historic societies, Im- 
portant subcommittees have already held 
meetings, notably those on the Inde- 
pendence Hall group and on historic 
churches. Valuable recommendations 
have resulted from these meetings and 
are being given consideration and atten- 
tion by the local authorities. 

The purpose of the society in estab- 
lishing this committee is to have an ap- 
propriate group of people who will con- 
centrate their attention on the protection 
of these shrines and cooperate with the 
Philadelphia Council of Defense with 
activities and recommendations specifi- 
cally relating to such structures. 

The mayor cf Philadelphia, through 
Dr. Hubley R. Owen, chairman of the 
Philadelphia Council of Defense, has just 
appointed the executive committee of this 
patriotic group as a part of the defense 
council. The following is the personnel 
. _ committee and subcommittees to 

ate: 


COMMITTEE ON PROTECTION OF HISTORIC BUILD=- 
INGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF SONS 
OF THE REVOLUTION 


(Cooperating with the Philadelphia Council 
of Defense) 

Hon. Edwin O. Lewis, president of the 

society; Thomas Ridgway, Esq., secretary; and 
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Chairman Boyd are ex officio members of the 
committee and of all subcommittees. 

Executive committee: D. Knickerbacker 
Boyd, chairman; Howard W. Murphey (city 
property), Thomas McFarland (safety depart- 
ment), Robert A. Mitchell (traffic engineer), 
Joseph P. Sims, Charles Haydock, Mrs. Stacy 
B. Lloyd, Mrs. Clifford Lewis, Miss Frances A. 
Wister, Thomas F. Egan, Jr., Joseph F. Stock- 
weil, Hon. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., Col. Clarence 
Payne Franklin, Col. Wm. Innes Forbes, 
Walter Aatrim (city architect), Horace W. 
Castor, Rev. Dr. Croswell McBee. 

Advisory committee: Walter Antrim, A. 
Raymond Raff, John P. Hallahan, H. L. 
Duhring, Charles A. Flanagan, Hon. Vincent 
Carroll, George W. Pepper, Jr., Sydney E. 
Martin, Carl H. Freehafer, Wm. H. Gravell, 
Edward Robins, Markley Stevenson, Joseph 
Jackson, George A. Robbins, Phillip B. Wal- 
lace, Leicester B. Holland, Fiske Kimball, 
G. S. Jones (Valley Forge). 

Subcommittee, Independence Hall group: 
B. Knickeroacker Boyd, chairman; Howard 
W Murphey; Horace T. Carpenter; Thomas 
Pym Cope; Miss Frances A. Wister; Harold 
C. Kellogg; Joseph F. Stockwell; Joseph P. 
Sims; George A. Robbins; Walter Antrim 

Subcommittee on churches: Rev. Dr. Cross- 
well McBee, chairman; Rev. E. Felix Kloman, 
Christ Church; Rev. Frederick W. Blatz, St. 
Peters; Rt. Rev. Msgr Barnard A. McKenna; 
Rev. Leo O’Hare, St. Josephs; Rev Clarence 
S. Long, Old Pine Street; H. L. Duhring; 
Phillip B. Wallace; R. Brognard Okie; Miss 
Frances A Wister. 

Subcommittee, architectural drawings: 
Walter Antrim, chairman; George I. Lovatt; 
Joseph P Sims, Sydney E. Martin. 

Representing the Stat Society of the Cin- 
cinnati of Pennsylvania: Henry W. Davis; 
William Suddards Robinson; D. Knicker- 
backer Boyd. 

Representing the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States: George A. 
Landell; Clarence C. Brinton; W. Woodburn 
Potter. 


A Correction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 19, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks on 
the floor of the House under date of 
February 6, in reference to the Office 
of Civilian Defense and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, I included two 
tables received from the Dies committee 
including the names of six people be- 
lieved to be on the rolls of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense and of five people believed 
to be on the rolls of the Foreign Broad- 
cast Monitoring Unit of the Federal 
Communications Commission. The 
names of five other persons believed to be 
hclding minor positions in the Foreign 
Breadcast Monitoring unit were omitted 
from the tables. 

Under each name appeared the Com- 
munist front organization or organiza- 
tions with which the individual was 
reported to have been associated, the na- 
ture of the association and the authority 
for the association reported. Since mak- 
ing the remarks in question, I am ad- 
vised that two of the names carried in the 


tables were wrongly included due to a 
confusion between similar names. 

I am advised by Mr. Landis that the 
name of George Saunders was wrongly 
included in the table referring to the per- 
sonnel of the Office of Civilian Defense; 
that, it is George P. Saunders and not 
George Saunders, who is a consultant 
without compensation on the rolls of this 
agency; that George P. Saunders has 
always lived in the West, never having 
been in Pittsburgh as alleged in the table; 
that he is an official of the Americani- 
zation Committee of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of San Francisco, and that 
he has been a moving force in annual 
civic celebrations, such as Citizenship 
Week. 

I am also advised that the name of 
Mary Johnson was wrongly included in 
the list referring to the personnel of the 
Foreign Broadcast Monitoring Unit of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion; that Mary Dibrell Johnson and not 
Mary Johnson is employed as a trans- 
lator by this agency; that Mary Dibrell 
Johnson has never even seen either of 
the publications to which it was reported 
she had contributed; that she comes 
from a family of high standing in the 
Scuth, well known to our colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SoutH]. 

I regret very much to have contributed 
to these cases of mistaken identity. I 
should be the last to wish to reflect un- 
fairly in this connection upon any loyal 
American citizen. 

I have taken steps, Mr. Speaker, to de- 
lete the two names in question from the 
text of the permanent CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Capt. Arthur W. Wermuth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, as in 
every American war, our soldiers and 
sailors are displaying splendid courage, 
treating as daily duty exploits we call 
heroic, and among the news from the 
fighting front is an item I think it worth 
while to repeat. 

Despatches from the Bataan Peninsula 
report that Capt. Arthur W. Wermuth, 
Fifty-seventh Filipino Scouts, has with 
his rifle and submachine gun “absolutely 
accounted for” 116 Japanese in the course 
of actions which won him three decora- 
tions. On his first patrol, January 6, 
Captain Wermuth volunteered to locate 
an outpost pocketed by the Japanese ad- 
vance; alone, he slipped through several 
thousand of the enemy, found his men, 
and brought them back. 

A few days later he burned a village 
single-handed, destroying the enemy en- 
campment and escaping under artillery 
fire. He and &4 other volunteers cleaned 
out 300 snipers, killing 250 of them. The 
next week he took a few scouts and a 
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visiting marine a mile and a half behind 
the Japanese lines on a reconnaissance, 
found a large bivouac, directed Ameri- 
can batteries upon it, and returned with 
no casualties and a Japanese captain as 
prisoner. Twice he walked out of a hos- 
pital against orders 2 days after being 
wounded, not wholly healed but wholly 
ready for action. Captain Wermuth nas 
been awarded the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry, the Distinguished Service Cross 
for extraordinary heroism, and the Pur- 
ple Heart with two clasps for his three 
wounds. 

It gives me particular satisfaction to 
make this brief mention of Captain Wer- 
muth, since his residence of 3631 Janssen 
Avenue, Chicago, is in the Tenth Illinois 
District, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. His father, who died a few years 
ago, Was a surgeon well-known in Chi- 
cago; while his mother and sister are in 
Montreal, his grandparents and many 
relatives live in the Chicago area. His 
wife was a nurse at Ravenswood Hos- 
pital when he met her, while studying 
under his father, the staff surgeon. 

In these early days of the war when 
we face reverses with little good news 
to cheer us, it is a clear omen of final 
victory that men like Wermuth are prov- 
ing again the bravery and the sound 
military ability of the American soldier 
and sailor. His valor, far beyond the 
normal call of duty, taking no heed of 
wounds or of the enemy’s guns, positions, 
and superior numbers, reminds us. what 
~ men, given their chance, can and 
will do. 


Lincoln Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
of Father Butler, of St. Norberts College, 
Green Bay, Wis., delivered before a Lin- 
coln Day dinner audience of Republicans, 
at the Beaumont Hotel, Green Bay, Wis., 
on the evening of February 12, 1942: 


INTRODUCTION 


The history of humanity has been, essen- 
tially, the story of the struggle of the human 
spirit to free itself from the forces of op- 
pression, which would keep it cowering upon 
the earth, and to achieve the highest amount 
of self-expression. And always, the enemy 
has been strong and powerful, and the fight 
has been long, and sometimes bloody. Some- 
times only the unconquerable determination 
to win has remained in the breasts of those 
who found themselves powerless against the 
enemy; but always this spark has blazed out 
again aS soon as an opportunity presented 
itself. For man was created with a soul; a 
soul that differs in no essential wise from the 
souls of all other individuals who comprise 
that thing called humanity. And it is that 
soul which makes him more than the animal 
who patiently submits to the yoke; it is that 
soul that makes him akin to God himself. 
No society can be stable; no state can hope 











to survive long unless i‘ takes into account 
this indomitable spirit of man. The op- 
pressed will rise in their wrath and boldly 
strike for freedom no matter how long they 
have been ground under the ruthless heel 
of the conqueror, no matter how thoroughly 
they may have been enslaved. 

Therefore, the state that is founded upon 
the basis of human subjection cannot long 
endure. It contains within its very founda- 
tion the germs of its inevitable and speedy 
dissolution. Such a state is rotten at the 
heart, and there is 10 possibility of a long 
life nor growth, nor security. But the con- 
queror has steadily refused to see the lesson 
of history. He has eyes which see not be- 
cause they are blinded by his rapacity. He 
has ears that hear not because they are 
deafened by the screams of egotism. The 
conqueror is abroad in the world today. He 
has been successful in great areas of Europe 
and Asia. No matter what the reverses, let 
us remember that God is good and justice 
and humanity will ultimately prevail. 

But that knowledge is cold comfort to 
those who are suffering here and now. The 
world enslaved is looking to us for help, 
quick help, effective help. For a long time, 
rightly or wrongly, we believed that we were 
not our brother’s keeper. We preferred to 
keep out of Europe’s struggles. We forgot 
that men are brothers, and that the misfor- 
tunes of our brothers of whatever race or 
nationality must necessarily affect us in the 
long run. -We were selfish and self-centered; 
and we felt ourselves a bit superior. We for- 
got that the forces of oppression were greedy 
and diabolically cunning. We forgot that 
their greed was immeasurable. 

We know better now. And in this time of 
startled realization, we find ourselves some- 
what disconcerted. It has been hard for us 
to grasp fully the significance of the events 
of our day Even now we have not lost the 
confidence in our own strength that has 
characterized the American from the very 
days of the American Revolution. We do not 
fully realize the necessity for an all-out ef- 
fort. Not the kind of all-out effort that con- 
sists in undergoing a few privations here 
and there; but an all-out effort that is all 
out. 

We need inspiration and courage to do 
our duty even when that duty calls us to 
sacrifice the most precious things in life. 
The American lives by ideals, and when that 
ideal is incarnated in some human being to 
whom the average citizen can look with a 
feeling of comradeship, the ideal becomes 
much easier to follow. 

That is why I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to express by thoughts to you to- 
night, and to bring before your minds the 
struggle another great American made 
against just such an enemy as faces us to- 
day. The man who said: “Let us have faith 
that right makes might; and in that faith 
let us dare to do our duty as we understand 
it” has a place in any all-out effort we may 
be called upon to make. 


LINCOLN DAY TALK, 1942 


Lincoln’s birthday in this year of 1942 
holds a special significance for every Ameri- 
can. In the midst of our all-out effort for 
national defense, it is worthwhile from an 
inspirational point of view, to spend a little 
time in recalling what kind of person this 
man Lincoln was, and from a recounting of 
various manifestations of his character and 
personality, to draw inspiration and courage 
in our fight against the enemies that beset 
us. For I firmly believe that Lincoln’s in- 
fluence lives on, and his personality still 
works for good among loyal Americans of 
which he was one of the greatest. 

Almost a hundred years ago, or, in language 
approximating Lincoln’s own, fourscore and 
two years ago, this American hero was watch- 
ing through sleepless nights and anxious 
days, a great struggle taking place. It was, 
like the present conflict, an all-out battle 
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between those who were willing to die to 
prove that democratic government was not 
a failure, and those who insisted on their 
right to deprive human beings of their most 
precious heritage, personal freedom, and the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

In the minds of many of that day, the end 
had come, not for the world, but for the 
world's most precious treasure: namely, this 
Government founded on the free consent of 
a free people. Free government seemed to 
be a failure. The struggle was not primarily 
waged between North and South; it was not 
a battle to the death between State rights 
and the Union. It was, essentially, a war 
between forces of human liberty and human 
slavery. 

Abraham Lincoln was President. He was 
not an angel or a plaster saint, but he was 
a@ great man, a just man. Even his enemies 
did not deny that. Douglas, his opponent 
in the campaign of 1858, has said of him: 
“He is as honest as he is shrewd; if I beat 
him, my victory will be hard won.” .He was 
not a schemer nor an unprincipled politician. 
He was already known as an honest lawyer, 
a man who put principle above personal gain, 
a man who refused to defend a client unless 
he was sure that that man was innocent. 

It was on March 4, 1861, that Lincoln took 
the oath of office as President of the United 
States. In that oath of office he had sol- 
emnly sworn to preserve the Union. But the 
war clouds were gathering, and the inaugural 
address had scarcely been delivered when the 
challenge to the safety of the Union and the 
principles upon which it had been founded 
were hurled by the forces of oppression 

Lincoln was opposed to war. The shedding 
of human blood was a tragedy to him. It 
was only the sacredness of the cause; it was 
only the will to do the right as God had 
given him to see it; it was his conviction 
that the work of the founding fathers for 
America and for humanity must not be un- 
done, that sustained him in those dark days. 

The war was fought to preserve the Union 
and to free the slave. We know now that it 
was not the Southern States but slavery that 
was conquered; that it was not the Northern 
States but humanity and decency that was 
victorious. We know now that the outcome 
of the war was the proof that democratic 
government could meet the great challenge 
to its very existence successfully. 

In the Gettysburg address, that flawless 
work of literary art, one of the very few in 
the world’s history, Lincoln clearly ex- 
pressed the essential reason for which the 
war was being fought. “* * * our fa- 
thers,” he said, simply but eloquently, 
“brought forth on this continent a new Na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that Nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure. * * * Itis for us, the living 
* * * to be dedicated here to the unfin- 
ished work which they who fought * * * 
have thus far so nobly advanced * * *, 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earch.” 

Some of you present here tonight have al- 
ready responded to Lincoln’s ringing chal- 
lenge. You have already done your part in 
another great struggle to preserve democra- 
cies on the earth. You have risked your life 
on the field of battle to carry out the resolu- 
tion that the dead in the Gettysburg Ceme- 
tery shall not have died in vain. You did 
your utmost, and for a while it looked as if 
you had been successful. But we know now 
that the enemies of the democratic way of 
life were not destroyed in that first World 
War. We found that out at Munich, at the 
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invasion of Belgium and Holland and Luxem- 
burg and Czechoslovakia and Norway and 
Denmark and at Dunkirk. The forces that 
would destroy what we like to call the 
American way of life are even more active 
and more vicious today. 

And so, once again, mindful of Lincoln’s 
words, and the duty that is ours, we have 
highly resolved that these dead, our Civil 
War comrades, and our buddies of the first 
World War shall not have died in vain; that 
under God, our Government shall not perish 
from the earth. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 
(Vachel Lindsay) 
It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town, 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 
« Near the old courthouse, pacing up and 
down. 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 

He lingers where his children used to play 

Or through the market, on the well-worn 
stones 

He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed lank man! His suit of ancient 
black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn 
shawl . 
Make him the quaint great figure that men 
ove, 
The prairie lawyer, master of us all. 
He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us; as in times before. 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass 


the door. 
His head is bowed. He thinks on men and 
kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can 
he sleep? 


Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
Too many homesteads, in black terror, 
weep. 


The sins of all the war lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every 
main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders 
now 
The bitterness, the folly, and the pain. 


E> cannot rest until a spirit dawn 
Shall come; the shining hope of Europe 
free: 
The league of sober folk, the worker’s earth 
Bringing long peace to corn land, alp, and 
sea, 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder 
still, 

That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white 


peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 


Throughout the Nation, a peace-loving 
people has responded as one man to the 
new challenge. We are all willing and 
anxious to do our part in this new struggle 
against the forces of oppression, and class 
hatred, and injustice, and human slavery 

The spirit of Lincoln is watching America 
and Americans tonight. His words have not 
passed into silence, but once again challenge 
us to action, mighty action, action bred of 
high ideals and noble purpose. “With firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us strive to finish the work we are 
in.” Lincoln said that in his second in- 
augural address. He was speaking not only 
to his immediate audience, but to Americans 
of every age, and especially to us. “Fondly 
do we hope,” he goes on, “that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet 
if God wills that it continue * * * until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be paid by another drawn with the sword 
* * * still it must be said, “The judgments 
oi the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
gether.’” 
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Dark days may be ahead of us. We may be 
called upon to make more and more sacri- 
fices. But decency and justice will prevail 
in the end, and with God's help, we shall, 
Abraham Lincoln, “achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations.” We pledge all we have to in- 
sure that “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





Deferment of Labor Leaders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WIRT COURTNEY . 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Daily Herald, Columbia, Tenn., dated 
February 19, 1942, on the instructions 
recently issued by the Selective Service 
System on the deferment of labor 
leaders: 

UNAMERICAN 

The most sinister evidence that has come 
to light of the death grip that organized labor 
has on the Government of the United States 
in this time of national crisis is the word 
from Washington that instructions have been 
given Selective Service that labor leaders 
and Government labor liaison men have been 
put on the list of those eligible to deferment 
for occupational reasons. All the paliating 
statements in the world, such as that by 
A T. Prazier, Selective Service head for 
Tennessee, to the effect that deferment of 
labor leaders still remains a question for local 
boards to determine, does not alter the fact 
that a fundamental principle is violated 
whenever the draft rules are made so that one 
set of nonproducers is eligible to deferment 
and no other set is. 

The statement that deferment of labor 
leaders is still a question for local boards to 
determine means absolutely nothing. All 
deferments are matters for local boards to 
determine. But if a local board refuses to 
defer a man who has no grounds for defer- 
ment because of his occupation under the 
regulations of Selective Service, that man 
has no way of getting redress by appeal. But 
if the regulations set forth, for instance, that 
key men in defense work are eligible to 
deferment, and a local board does not defer, 
it is possible to have the local board decision 
overruled. If this were not so, there would 
be no regulations at all, but all draft action 
would be entirely left to the whims and 
beliefs of individual draft boards, which 
would result in chaos. And if the new order 
did not mean anything, it would not have 
been given. 

For most southern boards the question is 
purely academic, and for the Nation as a 
whole there are few labor leaders in the draft 
age. Therefore, relatively few will be deferred 
under the order. But that is not the impor- 
tant thing. The important thing is that a 
special class is made in the draft of all places 
for labor leaders. 

Up to now only those regarded as essential 
to the war effort have been ruled as eligible 
for occupational deferment. By no stretch 
of the imagination could labor leaders be 
called essential to the war effort. 

Like many of the rest of us, from soda 
jerkers to college professors, in times of peace 
labor leaders have their place. But when war 
comes, all American citizens should be treated 
alike, and no special privileges given to any 
group. 


Nothing will come nearer destroying the 
morale of America, and nothing will quicker 
undermine the public’s confidence in selec- 
tive service as a means of securing men for 
our armed forces than this order singling out 
labor leaders and Government liaison men 
who are usually simply labor leaders on the 
public pay roll. 

True Americans do not want to be dictated 
to by Hitler. But neither do they want to be 
dictated to by the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 
As far as the draft is concerned, this Nation 
cannot afford to play favorites with unions. 
When we do, we shall lose our cherished, 
priceless union of purpose as free and equal 
Americans. 





Who’s Playing Politics? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Trenton (N. J.) Evening Times 
of Tuesday, February 24, 1942: 


WHO’S PLAYING POLITICS? 


Ed Flynn, national chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Party, recently accused the Republi- 
cans of playing politics with the emergency 
He said the G. O. P. is only secondarily inter- 
ested in winning the war 

And how’s that for stimulating American 
disunity? One might as logically contend 
that the Democrats are concerned with vic- 
tory only because they happen to be in con- 
trol of the Government at Washington. 

Comparable breeders of discord are the 
cynics who still hurl the epithet “isolation- 
ists” at those Americans who register protest 
over such things as the hiring of rhythmic 
dancers and movie heroes in the name of 
civilian defense 

The blunt truth is that every American 
wants to see Hitler and the Japs beaten to 
their knees at the earliest possible moment. 
But this doesn’t mean rubber-stamping of- 
ficial acts that seem to run in the opposite 
direction. 

Britain has found that free criticism of 
governmental leaders is advisable even in 
wartime. It will be well for Ed Flynn and 
similar thin-skinned partisans to recognize 
the fact and stop implying that everyone 
who differs with them on war management is 
a streamlined Benedict Arnold. 





Why Don’t We Stop Being Pawns in the 
Fascist Game?—Attitude of Certain 
State Department Officials Befriending 
Fascist Countries Deplored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the country are 
very much concerned that there be no 
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policy in any Federal department sympa- 
thetic with fascism, or the effect of 
which policy will inevitably contribute to 
the spread or extension of fascism. 

Many columnists, including Miss Dor- 
othy Thompson, have dramatically 
pointed out the anomaly of the United 
States, engaged in a war against fascism, 
allied with the Soviet Union, yet not at 
war with such countries as Finland, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, though 
diplomatic relations have been suspended 
as to the latter three, though these four 
countries are active belligerents in the 
war of invasion of our Russian ally. 

It is strange that there are still officials 
in our State Department, despite the sad 
experience we have had in the past, who 
ccntinue to proclaim the wisdom of ap- 
peasing potential enemies. For nearly 4 
years after Japan had commenced her 
latest war against the Republic of China 
we sold scrap metal, petroleum products, 
and countless varied and sundry miscel- 
laneous matériel of war to Japan, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of keeping the Jap- 
anese from engaging in a war against the 
United States. During the whole of that 
time I inveighed against that policy, in- 
tyoducing bills and resolutions, and fre- 
quently speaking against the hypocrisy 
of professing deep and abiding sympatiy 
for China in her heroic defense against 
Japanese aggression, while selling the 
raw materials to her opponent who was 
ruthlessly attacking her. At the same 
time, by this policy, we were arming a 
potential enemy with the very weapons 
which Japan is now using effectively in 
her attacks upon us. Will we never 
learn anything from the failures, follies, 
and futilities of the recent past? Nor- 
way, Vichy, France, occupied France, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Poland, Holland, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Greece, are among 
the tragic monuments to the policy of ap- 
peasement. They have proven the im- 
possibility of placating potential aggres- 
sors, of dealing with fascist neighbors as 
civilized nations. Don’t we understand 
that fascist countries will use us to the 
limit? ‘They will borrow our funds, ac- 
cept gifts under lend-lease, inveigle from 
us matériel of war, and then when the 
strategic moment arrives, will turn on us 
and use our money and our materials 
against us. 

Among newspapers which have per- 
sistently and tirelessly fought this policy 
are the New York Post, the Philadelphia 
Record, and the New York daily news- 
paper PM, all friendly to the adminis- 
tration,as am I. Their research writers 
have ascertained many heretofore un- 
disclosed items of news which, put to- 
gether as a composite whole, form a dis- 
turbing pattern. 

Why should we continue to placate 
Vichy France? Do not we know that 
Messrs. Darlan, Laval, Petain were all 
antidemocratic before September 3, 1939? 
Do not they realize that the crowd in 
control of the Vichy French Govern- 
ment hate Britain and the United States, 
revile the U. S. S. R., and despise the 
Chinese? Why should we give petro- 
leum, scrap metals, trucks, quantities of 
foodstuffs to an outfit which will turn on 
us without compunction when its over- 
lord and master, Herr Hitler, applies the 
screws a bit more tightly? Already the 











rehabilitated and refurbished French 
Fieet is returning to Toulon, contrary to 
agreements made diplomatically with the 
United States. Are we deluding our- 
selves with wishful thinking? All one 
has to do is read French newspapers to 
be convinced of the hostility of the offi- 
cial Vichy men to the United States. 
The German-controlled newspapers in 
occupied France are more virulent in 
their anti-Americanism than are the 
Nazi publications, as if to prove by their 
craven and obsequious boot-licking that 
the journalistic strumpets who spew their 
nauseous libels are thereby the more 
worthy of favor at the hands of the men 
who wield the whip. We have been 
shipping oil and matériel of war to Fas- 
cist Spain right along. There are cer- 
tain figures in the State Department who 
always preferred Franco and his Fascist 
minions to the original democratic gov- 
ernment. The United States loaned a 
large sum to Franco the day after the 
democratic government of that unhappy 
country was crushed. We likewise rec- 
ognized the Fascist usurpers with star- 
tling promptitude. 

I predict we shall rue the day. I 
prophesy we will regret having built up 
potential enemies of the United States, 
Vichy France, and Fascist Spain, just as 
the great majority of us now regret that 
we furnished most of the arms which 
enable Japan to carry on her war 
against the United States. 

The New York Post, in its lead edi- 
torial of today, succinctly sums up the 
situation: 

The President has suggested that we stop 
criticizing our Allies needlessly and that we 
stop letting ourselves be influenced by the 
Fascist propaganda line. 

We suggest, therefore, that the Vichy 
crew of diplomats, which spends its days 
and nights attacking our Ally, De Gaulle, be 
thrown out of Washington, and that the 
President remove those State Department 
Officials who are influenced by the Fascist 
line when it comes from M. Petain. 





Resolutions of Southern Colorado Tire 
Dealers Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include resolutions 
adopted by the Southern Colorado Tire 
Dealers Association at a meeting held 
in Pueblo, Colo., on February 10, 1942. 

Independent tire dealers are complain- 
ing that they are unable to obtain neces- 
sary materials used in repairing tires. 
In view of the shortage of new tires it is 
important that every facility be used to 
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keep the tires now in use on the road. I 
am sure that these tire dealers are in a 
position to render a valuable public serv- 
ice if given the raw materials needed. 

The resolutions follow: 

Resolved, That justice demands definite 
financial reimbursement for or loans on, 
stocks of tires and tubes now the property 
of independent tire dealers, but frozen for 
stringently limited rationing by our Govern- 
ment. We recommend that on stocks re- 
turned to manufacturers from the Rocky 
Mountain territory the dealers be allowed 
124% percent over their cost to reimburse 
them for out-of-pocket money to cover all 
manner of transportation, handling costs, 
taxes, interest, storage, etc. 

Resolved, That justice demands that inde- 
pendent tire dealers be declared the sole ra- 
tioners of new tires, tubes, treadec tires, and 
the services of recapping and retreading. 
Since the birth of motoring, independent 
dealers have furnished more than 90 per- 
cent of the road service, tube, and tire vul- 
canizing service. Mail-order houses, chain 
stores, and company-owned stores have other 
things to sell and have not “served their 
time” in servicing all manner of tire needs to 
vehicles using our highways, building and 
maintaining our highways, dams, airports, 
and defense projects. That for the identical 
reasons given above, independent tire dealers 
should be declared the exclusive inspectors of 
tires under consideration for replacement 
under the rationing program. 

Resolved, That justice demands that raw 
material for use in recapping and retreading 
tires should flow to the equipment where and 
as located and operating on January 25, 1942. 
Over the past years independent tire dealers 
in thousands of communities in this Nation 
have been buying and making payments on 
treading and vulcanizing equipmet for the 
benefit of motorists and truckers in these 
communities. Ninety percent of the vul- 
canizing and treading equipment operating 
in this Nation today is saving rubber and 
money because of the sacrifices of these inde- 
pendent treaders and their faith in a prac- 
tical economy. It is obviously unfair that 
the markets, established, cultivated, and 
served by them should be raided by big busi- 
ness who wish to muscle-in with new un- 
needed shops. Again the material should 
flow to the equipment operating when the 
freezing order came 

Resolved, That justice demands that opera- 
tors of treading equipment be considered as 
to years of experience, reputation for prod- 
uct and volume of past years’ purchases in 
allocating all treading and vulcanizing ma- 
terial. 

Resolved, That a study be made of stock 
piles of scrap tires or other possible sources 
of worn and idle rubber that might give em- 
ployment to labor, dislocated by the rationing 
program, in producing reclaimed rubber. 
That such rubber, or a portion thereof, be 
used to produce treading stock for passenger- 
car tires. 

Resolved, That since a few ounces of cord 
fabric and rubber can be processed to reha- 
bilitate a valuable casing, that sufficient tire 
and tube repair material be made available 
to tire-repair shops to enable them to serve 
the rubber-conservation program, by so reha- 
bilitating the Nation’s tires for further serv- 
ice. That the same policy be applied in pro- 
viding air and steam bags and curing tubes 
to effect necessary repairs. 

Resolved, Lastly, that all tires and treading 
sales should be made through independent 
dealers, save those sales made direct to the 
Federal Government and its branches. 

SOUTHERN CoLoraDo Tire DEALERS 

ASSOCIATION RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 

DEan ZOOK, Chairman, 
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HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, much has been 
said by the people of this Nation and the 
press about Florida’s and the Nation’s 
first hero of World War No. 2, Capt. Colin 
Kelly, Jr., of Madison, Fla. This country 
will never cease to sing the praises of 
this hero. I have had numerous letters, 
telegrams, and resolutions praising the 
actions of this young nan in sinking the 
Japanese battleship Haruna. Capt. Colin 
Kelly gave his life that tre people of this 
country may live in freedom. 

One of the finest tributes I think ever 
paid to this young man was written in 
a letter addressed to me by our colleague, 
the Honorable Frank Boyxin, of Ala- 
bama, whose generosity kindness, and 
true Americanism cannot be overesti- 
mated. Mr. Boyxtn felt very strongly 
about the heroic acts of Capt. Colin Kelly 
and he did not only feel strongly about 
it but he took action. He has asked 2 
number of his friends to contribute to a 
memorial for Captain Kelly to be erected 
in his home town of Madison, Fla. Soon 
after Captain Kelly’s untimely death, 
Frank Boykin wrote to his friends, the 
Danciger brothers, of Fort Worth, Tex., 
asking for a contribution and, in their 
generosity, they promptly replied with a 
check in the amount of $500, $250 for the 
memorial to Captain Kelly and $250 for 
his wife, Mrs. Colin Kelly, Jr., and son, 
Corky Keliy, Jr. The generous act of the 
Danciger brothers in contributing the 
$500 is evidence of their patriotism and 
is typical of the appreciation expressed 
by many people of more moderate means. 

Because the letter addressed to me 
after Captain Kelly’s death speaks more 
eloquently of the splendid spirit of pa- 
triotism of our colleague, Mr. Boykin, I 
wish to insert this letter in the Recorp 
for the attention of the Members of the 
House and the people of this Nation. I 
also wish t > insert the letter in the Recorp 
a‘rdressed to Mr. Boykin, signed by Mr. 
Dan Danciger, of Fort Worth, Tex. May 
I commend the action of Mr. BoyKIn and 
the Danciger brothers to every patriotic 
citizen of this country? I am today for- 
warding the check in the amount of $500 
to Governor Spessard Holland, who is 
chairman of the Capt. Colin Kelly Mem- 
orial Fund for the State of Florida, and 
asking that he distribute the check in 
accordance with the request of the 
Danciger brothers and Mz. Boykin, $250 
for the Memorial Fund and $250 for Mrs. 
Colin Kelly, Jr., and son. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1941. 
Hon. Joz HENDRICKS, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I know how proud you men who 

represent the great State of Florida must feel 
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about Capt. Colin Kelly, Jr., who did one of 
the greatest pieces of fighting that I think 
has ever been done in this or any other coun- 
try. I think that he is as great as our own 
great Hobson of Alabama, who did such won- 
derful work when were were fighting Spain. 

When I think of that wonderful boy and 
what he went up against and won, although 
he lost his life, I think that the good Lord 
must have suddenly found out what a great 
human being he was and took him right on 
to heaven to help Him, as He, too, must be 
mighty busy at this time when all the world 
is on fire and a million devils and millions 
on millions of Dillingers are loose all over the 
earth. 

I think thec Captain Kelly gave us back 
the right kind of feeling. I think we were 
all, not disgraced, but humiliated over the 
terrible, murderous, underhanded thief-in- 
the-night tactics the little yellow bellies used 
in attacking our boys. 

I know how young Kelly must have felt, 
and, of course, you know no one made him 
Go what he did—he did it of his own free 
will and accord, and he must have felt that 
he was avenging those wonderful men of 
ours who were killed while they were sleep- 
ing and while they were unprepared, and 
while they were unarmed. He could have 
made his first shot and still have been a 
hero, the second and still have been a hero, 
but he did not stop at anything; he wanted 
to be sure that he helped save America— 
and he certainly did it. And what 1 think 
we should do, since he did so much when 
our spirits were at such low ebb, is really 
and truly erect a monument to Capt. Colin 
Kelly, Jr.. in his own home town, so that 
it will be an inspiration not only to the 
men and women of Florida but the whole 
Nation; because, as you know, people soon 
forget, but as they pass by and see the statue 
of this Great American and great hero, it 
will bring back the memories of what some 
young fellow did for his country. 

He not only gave, as that great man Wins- 
ton Churchill said, all that he had to give— 
blood, sweat, and tears—but he, Captain 
Kelly, gave them blood, sweat, tears, hot 
lead, and his very life. He has gone home 
to glory; and I do think we should do some- 
thing about it so we will never forget but 
always remember that this young man from 
way down in the deep South sacrificed all that 
the rest of us might live. 

* > * 
With every good wish, I am 
Sincerely your friend, 
FRANK W. BoyYKIN, 
Member of Congress. 


Dancicer Bros., INc., 
Fort Worth, Tex., December 29, 1941. 
Hon. Frank W. Boykin, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Frank: Complying with our 
message to you of December 18, 1941, copy 
attached, wherein we subscribed to your 
Capt. Colin Kelly, Jr., monument fund, 
we are pleased to enclose herewith our check 
for $500, $250 of which to be forwarded to 
Captain Kelly’s widow, through your good 
offices. 

We are grateful for your thoughtfulness in 
making possible the proper commemoration 
of Captain Kelly’s supreme act of heroism, 
which prompted our subscription. 

With our highest regard and the best that 
human beings can wish you and Mrs. Boykin, 
we are. 

Sincerely your friends, 

DANCIGER BROS., 
By Dan DANCIGER. 


Congress—Last Fortress of the American 
People’s Freedom 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a deliberate attempt 
being made by persons advocating totali- 
tarianism in this country to render Con- 
gress ineffective, the only step needed to 
set up such a government here. 

That brings me to the subject of con- 
gressional pensions. That measure was 
sponsored by President Roosevelt and 
Representatives RAMSPECK and MEap. I 
did not have anything to do with its in- 
troduction and did not vote for it. 

The pension bill should be repealed be- 
cause it is being made a vehicle of sub- 
versive groups in an attempt to destroy 
Congress, the people’s last representation 
in government. Do you hear anything 
about a pension for President Roosevelt, 
for Leon Henderson, Secretary Knox, 
Secretary Stimson, or any of the 2,500 
other Government officials who come un- 
der the pension-bill provisions? No; it 
is only Congress who is being criticized. 

France fell because of the ineffective- 
ness of the French Parliament. The 
German Reich and Japanese Diet were 
ridiculed out of existence before the peo- 
ple of those nations lost their rights. 
The ridicule being heaped on Congress 
because of the pension issue is a deliber- 
ate attempt to humiliate and destroy 
Congress. 

I do not know how much longer Con- 
gress can take it without suppor: of the 
people for whom they are fighting. 

The end of democracy is in sight and it 
will pass into oblivion unless we can keep 
a strong Republican Party which believes 
in virulent, democratic principles. 

Congress is as much a part of the 
American form of government as the 
President or Supreme Court, and has as 
much right to demand respect as the 
other two branches. 





Farmers Refuse A. A. A. Handouts 
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OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a newspaper article of national 
interest, published in the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., News-Sentinel of February 23, 1942. 
The article, which appeared under the 
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“Allen County farmers lead the 
Nation in solemn pledge not to accept 
any handouts from A. A. A. for the dura- 
tion of the war,” follows: 


ALLEN County Farmers LEAD THE NATION IN 
SoLEMN PLEDGE Not To Accept ANY Hanp- 
outs From AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT Ap- 
MINISTRATION FOR THE DURATION OF THE 
War—Wovtp Divert FarM-Arp Funps Into 
THE NaTion’s War CnHeEesT—Firry WELL- 
Known Acrarians Atso Vote To Grow 
BuMPER War Crops 
Fifty well-known Allen County farmers 

took up a powerful two-edged weapon against 

America’s enemies today when they signed 

a pledge to refrain from any Gov- 

ernment Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 

tration payments and to produce the great- 
est amount of essential foodstuffs possible 
for the duration of the war. 

This offensive on the economic home front 
is expected to be vastly far-reaching in its 
telling blows against the Nation’s foes, and 
Allen County is believed to be the first coun- 
try in the United States where agriculture 
has initiated this dual pledge both to divert 
farm-aid funds to the Nation’s war chest, and 
to provide the greatest possible amount of 
those sinews of war which the farmer is able 
to produce. 

, Those promoting the dual threat of agri- 

culture to the Axis’ war effort predict that 

it will sweep the Nation. 


PLEDGE SIGNERS LISTED 


The pledge and those signing it are as 
follows: 

“Believing that the taxpayers of the 
Nation are about to shoulder the greatest 
tax burdens in our history, and believing 
also that economy should be practiced in 
our Government as well as in our household, 
we, as patriotic farmers of Allen County, 
Ind., do hereby pledge ourselves to refrain 
from the acceptance of any Government Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration pay- 
ments for the growing or nongrowing of 
any crops, livestock, etc., on our respective 
farms. 

“And consistent with this undertaking, 
and in a spirit of contributing in every pos- 
sible manner to the cause of victory and of 
national abundance, security, and stability, 
we further pledge ourselves to produce to 
the limit of our ability all of the things 
which we are best equipped to produce.” 

The following Allen County farmers formu- 
lated the above pledge and affixed their sig- 
natures: 

Theodore Bradtmueller, Walter C. Wiese, 
Robert W. Peters, J. P. Seiler, Erwin Rebber, 
Fred Adams, Louis Doctor, Charles D. Put- 
man, Sr., H. G. Emenhiser, Melvin Fry, Nel- 
son Hisner, Sherman Gerardot, Louis D. 
Beauchot, Walter Girardot, Richard Shee- 
han, Lyle L. Liebert. 

Dan Harris, Elmer Giant, W. S. Townsend, 
Louis Venderley, Fred Beckman, August E. 
Kruse, J. Edward Ley, George A. Springer, 
George T. Kuehnert, August C. Kuehnert, 
A. T. Hixon. 

C. N. Jeffrey, Wilbert Bradtmiller, Arthur 
Waters, Roy Waters, William Hall, Lucius 
Somers, Carl Bradtmueller, George Smiley, 
Sebastian Hake, Eugene Gerardot. 

Edward A. Hoffman, Martin Fredrick, 
Willard Youse, Ernest C. Veit, Carl Wiegman, 
Fred Alfeld, Amos Youse, Carl] Scott, Richard 
Youse, Lemuel E. Mock, Ed Emenhiser, Ervin 
C. Scott, N. E. Koenemann. 


PRICES HIGHEST IN YEARS 


Since the prices of farm products are the 
highest they have been in many years, these 
men believe that a farmer can now make a 
reasonable living for himself and thus release 
billions of dollars, of taxpayers’ money, to be 
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used for national defense. It would also re- 
lease thousands of men that could be used in 
other work and would thus be taken off the 
Government pay roll. 

Many farmers would like to show their pa- 
triotism by buying Defense bonds, but farm 
money, in the spring, must be laid aside to 
buy seed and meet expenses until harvest 
time. By signing away their Government 
payments they will be giving the money back 
to Uncle Sam instead of just loaning it to 
him 


It is the intention of these men to let Con- 
gress know that the farmers of the Nation 
are willing to do their patriotic duty without 
Government pay. 

Every other farmer in the country will have 
an opportunity of signing this pledge. This 
can be done at any of the elevators through- 
out the country. Other counties also are 
already at work to line up behind this move- 
ment. 

Following are a few comments made by 
some of the above signers: “Uncle Sam 
helped me out when I needed it. I am more 
than willing to return the favor now when 
the Government needs it so bad.” 

“I am a German by birth. This gives me 
a chance to show that I am as good an Amer- 
ican as my neighbor.” 


CONSCIENCE BOTHERED ONE 


“You know my conscience always did bother 
me about accepting these checks; I guess 
now is a good time to get out.” 

“Sure I want my name on that pledge. I'd 
like to show that fellow who said over the 
radio, that certain farmers were unpatriotic, 
that I’m a d—— sight more patriotic than 
heis Ican make a living without a Govern- 
ment Land out.” 

“This is the spirit that will win this war. 
And to think of all these United States, 
Allen County had to originate this idea. 
It will sweep the country like wildfire be- 
cause our farmers are all patriotic.” 

“T’ll do anything to help cut down on these 
taxes, but I hope my money goes toward 
a bomber and not to some fan dancer.” 

“If a farmer can’t make a living today, 
with prices as good as they are, without 
Government help, he should be ashamed 
to call himself a farmer. I want my name 
on that pledge.” 

“Well, well! So at last the farmers are 
beginning to realize that we have just been 
borrowing from Peter to pay Paul.” 

“Even if my boy does have to go, I guess 
I can sacrifice a little more; because if the 
Japs or Hitler come over here, I'll be lucky 
if I even have a farm.” 

“If Congress thinks our farmers need more 
money, why not let farm prices go to parity 
before they are curtailed.” 





War Crisis—Roosevelt Calls For Produc- 
tion. Lex Green Is Doing His Part 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of America are united; sacrifices must 
necessarily be great. A supreme effort is 
being made to accomplish master produc- 
tion. President Roosevelt has called for 
production in 1942 and 1943 of a total of 
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185,000 airplanes; 120,000 tanks; 55,000 
anti-aircraft guns; 18,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant ships; and all other necessary war 
equipment and materials, and also for 
super naval production. America and 
her allies have greater producing power 
than the combined enemy. No effort 
must be spared in production and in the 
mobilization of our armed forces and all 
resources for victory. 

This is the most horrible war of all 
ages. The greatest of all machines are 
now bent on destruction. Fifteen weaker 
nations of Europe have already been over- 
run, subdued and taken by the Imperial 
German forces under the leadership of 
Hitler. In the tragic onslaught of the 
German and Japanese hordes, human 
rights do not exist and life is without 
value. Thousands of innocent citizens of 
these subdued nations are being shot in 
reprisal. Live Chinese captives are used 
for sword and bayonet practice of the 
Japanese and Hitler’s assassins. School 
children, the aged, hospital invalids, and 
other helpless are not spared from the 
rain of destructive enemy bombs. 

Small, undernourished children and 
babies are starving and dying in the 
streets of Athens. These children, 
orphaned by Italy’s hordes of destruc- 
tion, are now begging for food and dying 
from starvation on the doorsteps which 
once were theirs. Of all times in the 
history of our country, only true Ameri- 
cans should be placed on guard. Civiliza- 
tion is at the very cross roads and free- 
dom is facing its most grave crisis. 
Churches and church people are being 
annihilated because of the practice of 
the teaching of the Bible. Enemy sub- 
marines are infesting our waters, tor- 
pedoing our vessels, and even sinking life- 
boats filled with innocent victims. Our 
American armed forces are displaying 
bravery and courage unparalleled in his- 
tory—think of General MacArthur and 
his brave men. American fighting forces 
are not frightened by superior numbers 
and temporary strength of the enemy. 
They are defending the principles of free- 
dom with patriotism and many of them 
are making the supreme sacrifice. This 
war was forced upon us by Japan’s 
treacherous and murderous attack. This 
war transcends in importance all things 
in the minds of Americans. We must win 
it and win the peace following it. The 
American forces, armed and unarmed, 
will fight for our heritage, our homes, our 
liberty, and our freedom. Americans will 
remember Pearl Harbor. The American 
cause is righteous and will triumph. 

IN OUR WAR-CRISIS LEGISLATION PROGRAM OUR 

COLLEAGUE, LEX GREEN, IS DOING HIS PART 

Lex GREEN was born in Bradford 
County, Fla.; graduated Lake Butler 
High School and University of Florida; 
taught school; studied law Yale Univer- 
sity; admitted to the bar, Florida, and 
United States Supreme Court. Married 
Miss Lucile Harris, of Gainesville; two 
children, Lex, Jr., and Lucile. Member 
Florida Legislature; speaker pro tem- 
pore; county judge, Bradford County. 
Representative in Congress from Second 
Congressional District, Florida, for past 
17 years. 
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His long service in Congress has given 
him seniority, experience, strength, and 
high and important committee assign- 
ments. He is the second ranking member 
of the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, which for Florida is the most im- 
portant House committee assignment. In 
addition, he holds membership on the 
Flood Control Committee; the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Committee; and 
the Committee on Territories. He has 
for the past 10 years served as chairman 
of the Committee on Territories which is 
the only regular committee chairmanship 
held by Florida in either the House or 
Senate. He is serving as assistant Demo- 
cratic whip, which high party post he has 
held for the past several years. He has 
done his part in shaping and in passing 
administration legislation and stands 
high in the councils of the Democratic 
Party. If reelected as Representative in 
Congress as from the State at large, he 
will hold his seniority, his committee as- 
signments, and will work sincerely and 
faithfully for the interest of the entire 
State. As Congressman at Large his 
strength and usefulness will be greatly 
increased and his service made effective 
for all Florida. He will continue his 
fullest support of President Roosevelt in 
this war crisis. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE 


Our Nation is in its gravest crisis. The 
emergency challenges our best leadership. 
Experienced and honest leadership is 
imperative The Congress faces a super- 
grave responsibility—there is no substi- 
tute for experience; this is not the time 
to change. “Do not swap horses in the 
middle of the stream.” Lex GREEN, who 
is experienced in congressional duties, 
recently said, “My supreme ambition is 
to serve my fellow man efficiently and 
my Maker faithfully.” He will do all 
further within his power for the defense 
and security of America and will continue 
to diligently cooperate with and support 
President Roosevelt and our armed forces 
in this war crisis. He has kept faith with 
the people of the Second Congressional 
District and he will keep faith with all 
Florida. 

In reviewing the record of my col- 
league [Mr. GREEN], I am reminded of an 
address made on March 16, 1916, by 
former Speaker Champ Clark at the 
Washington Press Club reception, and 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
March 17, 1916, as follows: 


It is a high honor to be a Representative 
in Congress, if for only one term, and with 
the number of terms the honor increases in 
geometrical rather than in arithmetical pro- 
portion. A Member’s usefulness to his coun- 
try should increase in the same proportion. 
A man has to learn to be a Representative 
just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, a farmer, an engineer, a lawyer, 
or a doctor. 

“Poeta nascitur non fit”—a poet is born, 
not made—says Horace; but Congressmen— 
that is, useful and influential Congressmen— 
are made largely by experience and practice. 

The old Charlotte district in Virginia knew 
this and kept John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
in the House till he became a great national 
figure. Then the Old Dominion sent him to 
the Senate and General Jackson sent him to 
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St. Petersburg. There are sporadic cases of 
similar action in other districts. 

It is an unwise performance for any dis- 
trict to change Representatives at short in- 
tervals. A new Congressman must begin at 
the foot of the class and spell up. Of course, 
the more brains, tact, energy, courage, and 
industry he has the quicker he will get up. 
If he possesses these qualities, and if his con- 
stituents will keep him in the House, he is 
as certain to rise as the sparks are to fly up- 
ward. No human power can keep him down, 
It is only fair and rational to assume that 
every Representative’s constituents desire to 
see him among the top-notchers. 

Let us take the present House and see how 
long the men who hold the high places have 
served. I cannot name all, but will cite a few 
as samples. 

Mr. Speaker Cannon is serving his fortieth 
year. He holds the record, or, in pugilistic 
parlance, “he holds the belt,” for length of 
service in the House in our entire history. In 
several Congresses he was chairman of the 
great Committee on Appropriations and then 
was Speaker 8 years, only one man, Henry 
Clay, having been Speaker longer. 

I am serving my twenty-second year; Mi- 
nority Leader Mann is serving his twentieth 
year; Mr. Kitchin, chairman of Ways and 
Means, his sixteenth; Mr. Fitzgerald, chair- 
man of Appropriations, his eighteenth; Mr. 
Moon, chairman of the Post Office and Post 
Roads, his twentieth; Mr. Jones, chairman of 
Insular Affairs and “father of the House,” his 
twenty-sixth; Mr. Flood, chairman of Foreign 
Affairs, his sixteenth; Mr. Hay, chairman of 
Military Affairs, his twentieth; Mr. Glass, 
chairman of Banking and Currency, his six- 
teenth; Mr Adamson, chairman of Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, his twentieth; Mr. 
Stephens, chairman of Indian Affairs, his 


twentieth; Mr. Slayden, chairman of the Li- 
brary, his twentieth; Mr. Henry, chairman of 


Rules; his twentieth; Mr. Lever, chairman of 
Agriculture, his sixteenth; Mr. Padgett, chair- 
man of the Navy, his sixteenth; Mr. Lloyd, 
chairman of Accounts, his twentieth; and Mr. 
Sparkman, chairman of Rivers and Harbors, 
his twenty-second. There are other big chair- 
manships, but these will suffice to show that, 
as a rule, the big places go to old and experi- 
enced Members, for most of the men who rank 
close to the chairmen are oldtimers. The 
same thing holds good with reference to mem- 
bers of the minority. As an illustration, 
Messrs. Gillette and Cooper, who are serving 
their twenty-fourth year, are the ranking Re- 
publicans on Appropriations and Foreign Af- 
fairs, almost certain to be chairman thereof 
should the Republicans ever again have a ma- 
jority in the House, as in that event, in all 
probability, Mr. Mann will be Speaker, unless 
he is nominated for President next June. 

Go through the whole list and you will find, 
with few exceptions, that the men of long 
service have the high places. 

New England and the cities of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh have understood the value of 
long service all along, and, having elected a 
fairly good man to Congress, they keep him 
in the harness. 

The Member of longest consecutive service 
is called “the father of the House.” Five 
Philadelphians in immediate succession bore 
that honorable title—Randall, Kelley, O’Neill, 
Harmer, and Bingham. Then it went to Mr. 
Dalzell, of Pittsburgh. When General Bing- 
ham announced the death of General Harmer, 
his immediate predecessor as “father of the 
House,” he stated that the five Philadelphia 


“fathers of the House” had served a total of | 


147 years, and he served 8 or 10 years after 
making that interesting statement. 

In the second and third Congresses in which 
I served, Maine, with only four Members, had 
the Speakership and the chairmanship of the 
great Committees on Ways and Means, Navy, 
and Public Buildings and Grounds—a most 





remarkable circumstance, giving the Pine 
Tree State an influence in the House and the 
country out of all proportion to her popula- 
tion and wealth. These four men—Reed, 
Dingley, Boutelle, and Millikin—each served 
in the House 20 years or more. Other States 
might profit by her example. 

No man should be elected to the House 
simply to gratify his ambition. All Members 
should be elected for the good of the country. 

The best rule, it seems to me, is for a dis- 
trict to select a man with at least fair capac- 
ity, industrious, honest, energetic, sober, and 
courageous, and keep him here so long as he 
discharges his duties faithfully and well. 
Such a man will gradually rise to high posi- 
tion and influence in the House. His wide 
acquaintance with Members helps him amaz- 
ingly in doing things. 

I can speak freely on this subject without 
violating the proprieties, for my constitu- 
ents have kept me here 22 years, and for 20 
years have given me nominations without 
opposition, for all of which favors I thank 
them from the bottom of my heart. Their 
generous action and unwavering friendship 
have enabled me to devote all my time to the 
public service. I have not been compelled to 
spend any portion of my time in “mending 
my fences.” My constituents have attended 
to that. God bless them. 


The speech of Speaker Champ Clark 
is deserving of the thoughtful study of 
every voter of the country. 

It is a nationally known fact that those 
districts which have retained their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress for the longest 
continuous terms have received the best 
service and the greatest recognition. The 
present Speaker of the House, Mr. Sam 
Raysurn, of Texas, has been in Con- 
gress for 30 years. The majority floor 
leader, Mr. JoHN McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, has been in Congress for 15 
years. The chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. R. L. Dovcuton, 
of North Carolina, has been in Congress 
for 32 years. The chairman of the 
powerful Rules Committee, Judge A. J. 
SaspaTH, of Illinois, has been in Congress 
for 34 years and is dean of the House of 
Representatives. The chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, Mr. CLARENCE 
Cannon, of Missouri, has been in Con- 
gress for 20 years, and the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Hatron W. 
Sumners, has been in office for 30 years— 
the longer the successive tenure of office, 
the greater the service and usefulness of 
the Representatives. Why should a con- 
Stituency exchange experience and effi- 
ciency for inexperience? 

The Congress has responded nobly to 
the call of duty and is doing all within its 
power to enact promptly the imperative 
legislative program in connection with 
the prosecution of the war. We are now 
facing the most critical period in the his- 
tory of our Republic. The liberty and 
freedom of not only the American people 
but of mankind is at stake. The sup- 
pressed and enslaved people of many na- 
tions now look with longing hope for 
rescue by the people of the United States. 
Their freedom has been blasted. They 


| are now writhing under the iron heel of 
Unity and su-- 


Hitler and his hordes. 
preme effort of America are the only 
hope for freedom’s victory over Germany, 
Italy, and Imperial Japan. 

Men of courage, honor, and experience 
are needed in public life, particularly 
during this grave war crisis. Mr. GREEN 
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measures up to the high standards of 
noble statesmanship as is now required 
to meet this crisis; his record and career 
in the Congress have proven him worthy 
and dependable. Men of his character, 
experience, and ability are needed to help 
guide the destiny of our Nation and world 
freedom. 


The Country Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mtr. 
Speaker, the smai] country newspaper to- 
day is doing its part toward that victory 
we must have in this grave national 
crisis. 

It is willing to contribute space for de- 
fense bonds, Red Cross, information. and 
registration, wastepaper drives, patriotic 
gatherings, and, in fact, for any worth- 
while project which aids in the eventual 
successful termination of this war. 

Is it too much to ask of Congress, for 
the small newspaper that is next to 
church and school, the hub of rural life, 
that we give to this press the same con- 
sideration that is meted out to every line 
of industry? Could not our United 
States perhaps curb the huge printing 
and publicity waste here in the Nation’s 
Capital and utilize a portion of that sav- 
ing toward paying for a part of the many 
columns of advertising space now cheer- 
fully given by the country newspaper? 

May I call to the attention of the House 
an editorial in the Marshall Daily Mes- 
senger, of Marshall, Minn., which is well 
worth studying. In that editorial Mr. 
Wilbur Peterson makes the following 
comment: 

Ever since the defense program started, 
newspaper offices have been literally flooded 
with news releases from Washington and 
from governmental offices all over the coun- 
try. Scarcely a day goes by that this paper 
does not receive at least one such release. 
Out of this welter of press matter, papers 
have endeavored to pick the real meat for 
publication—they’ve printed a lot of it, but 
they’ve had to discard many times more. 
Plenty of waste effort and waste material 
there, but possibly even ‘vorse than that, 
plenty of confusion. Let’s take one example 
as an illustration. Newspapers everywhere in 
this country have carried time and again news 
stories, pictures, slogans, cartoons, and what- 
not, urging the public to buy Defense bonds. 
They've printed these things willingly as their 
bit for defense. But the newspapers were 
asked to do more. 

The Treasury Department sent out regular 
advertisements on the sale of Defense bonds— 
with the request that the newspaper either 
print those advertisements of its own accord, 
in other words donating the space, or take 
those ads to merchants and get them to pay 
for the space. 

The main thing a newspaper has to sell, 
that is to say, its principal source of revenue; 
is the white space for advertisements. It 
costs money to produce that white space. 
Just as it costs money to produce a gun, and 
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shell, and a uniform, just as it costs money 
food for the Army and everything 
armed forces need. Why should the 
per be asked to give that space away, 
when that same newspaper already is giving 
foot after foot of space in its news columns 
for the same purpose? How many guns and 
shells and uniforms are given to the Gov- 
ernment? Uncle Sam is paying for those 
commodities—why shouldn't he likewise pay 
for the commodity of advertising? 

The only sensible answer is that Uncle Sam 
should and ought to pay for his advertising 
program, the same as he pays for everything 
else. 

Under the present system, Uncle Sam has no 
unified advertising program, because he de- 
pends on someone else to do it for him—and 
that someone else isn’t doing and can't do 
the job as it should be done. It’s all hit-and- 
miss now, and no advertising program like 
that can be expected to get effective results. 
If Uncle Sam would place and pay for his 
advertising on the same basis that business 
firms do, he’d receive the right results in a 
hurry, results that really count. Uncle Sam 
is going to need that kind of results before 
this war is over. 

Neither is it fair to expect businessmen to 
pay for defense ads—no one likes to have a 
club held over his head, especially when that 
club is the club of patriotism 

It’s possible the newspapers will have to do 
it, as a measure of salvation in replenishing 
depleted revenues, but they'll do it against 
their will, because they know that the busi- 
nessman already carries the heaviest load on 
defense. If the Government handled and 
paid for its advertising itself, the cost would 
be spread fairly to every citizen, not just one 
class of citizens; and that cost would not be 
a burden. 

Government-paid advertising is not par- 
ticularly new. The Government within the 
past year and a half has placed Army and 
Navy recruiting ads—and unless we're greatly 
mistaken, we think the results will show that 
it was the cheapest recruiting method ever 
used. 

Canada and England are using paid adver- 
tising on governmental matters such as bonds 
and getting splendid results at a very low 
cost. The fact of the matter is that 17 
percent of all the advertising placed in 
British newspapers today is placed, and paid 
for, by the British Government. They could 
raise money for war purposes, of course. by 
depending on the graciousness of the press 
in giving free space in its news columns. But 
in no nation can enough money be raised 
that way, no matter how generous and en- 
thusiastic the editors. Canada and England 
have proved that governmental] Advertising 
pays, because it provides a well-coordinated. 
effective method of informing the public. 


HT 





“Fifth Column” Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include a letter from Norman Sweet, 
D. Sce., of Fort Wayne, Ind., warning 
against the fifth-column danger in the 
United States. The letter, published in 
the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel on Febru- 
ary 21, 1941, follows: 


To the Eprror oF THE News-SENTINEL: 

Under date of February 17, I sent day- 
letter telegrams to the following officials: 

To Hon. Grorce W. Griz, Congressman 
of Fourth District of Indiana, House Office 
Building: 

“Put through bill to intern all Japanese, 
German, and Italian aliens for duration. 
Over 1,000,000 potential fifth columners 
threaten the safety and security of America.” 

To Hon. Frank Knox, Secretary of Navy: 

“Hitler and Japan trying to scatter our 
power by sporadic attacks. Concentrate 
major defenses at Alaska, New York, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, Boston, and Panama 
Canal coastal defenses. Arrest all Axis enemy 
aliens for duration in close proximity. Amer- 
ica’s safety and security cannot be too care- 
fully guarded. One million potential fifth 
columners threaten American freedom. Act 
at once.” 

To Hon. Henry Stimson, Secretary of War: 

“Over 1,000,000 enemy fifth columners 
threaten the safety and security of American 
liberty. Arrest them and put in concentration 
for duration of war Remember Pearl Harbor 
and other islands and nations prepared by 
them for invasion by Axis conquerors. 
Enough of this old-fogy protection of po- 
tential enemies. Profit by experience of 
othe~ scheduled invasions via shortwave radio 
fifth columners. This is America at war. Act 
now.” 

Now, it is a psychological fact that all 
disorganization and destruction comes from 
within man and an organization. No excep- 
tions. Over 1,000,000 enemy aliens reported 
by F B. I. agency as of February 10, 1942. 
That means one potential enemy to every 150 
Americans. Something to think about! 
And of the 180 millions, at least 25 percent 
are under-aged (14 years to 1 year) and can- 
not protect themselves Or 32,500,000. 

Of female percentage, 56 percent are fe- 
males of the 130 millions Leaving after 
32,500,000 helpless boys and girls, and 72,800,- 
000 women—totaling 105,300,000 deducted 
from 130,000,000 a net total of men and sol- 
diers of all ages of 24,700,000 to fight as sol- 
diers and home civilians. Or one enemy 
alien to every 25 Americans. 

And this can be further reduced to 12 
percent over 45 years or 1,360,000 or more, 
which will reduce this ratio to one enemy 
alien to every 23 Americans. And of these 
there are at least 60 percent needed for in- 
dustrial workers and clerks et al. Or a total 
of 15,640,000 net to fight in actual combat. 
And with 7,000,000 drafted and enrolled in 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, there remains a 
home-defense total of 8,640,000, and that 
means with 1,000,000 enemy aliens—a ratio 
of one spy to every nine Americans. The 
enemy figured it out very carefully. 

Now, that we have the actual figures before 
us, as long as these 1,000,000 fifth-column- 
ers are (absolutely known to us) permitted 
to remain loose (and there are a number of 
anti-Americans in Army, Air, Navy, and in- 
dustrial forces unaccounted for) America is 
in great peril. 

Singapore and other conquered territories 
were vanquished in an astoundingly short 
time because the enemy “timed” their strikes 
and knew where to strike and when. And 
they will always know as long as we permit 
these million fifth-column spies and traitors 
to remain loose. And stupid weather-report 
cautions are superfluous, for the outside 
enemy will strike, psychologically, as we 
“blindly” produce great armaments—for we 
are at the mercy (like Singapore, etc.) of 
the enemy (Japan and Germany and Italy) 
as long as we have the advance troops right 
here in America, registered but free to ad- 
vise and warn the enemy when and where 
and how to strike! 

Round up the 1,000,000 enemy aliens 
and put them in concentration camps. Per- 
mit them to roam at liberty and America 
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is halt-defeated and ultimately will be, for 
these scavengers of uncivilized humanity 
mean to destroy American liberty for their 
own dominion! 

Act, America, or you will be like Belgium, 
France, Norway, Austria, Poland, Singapore, 
etc. Delay in this and her dofeat is just as 
certain! Fearful facts, these! But we must 
face them and act upon them or our 150 years 
of freedom are gone and we are slaves! And 
civilization ended! 

NorMAN SWEET. 





Defending Our Way of Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Hon. 
JosEPH W. MartTIn, Jr., Republican leader 
of the House of Representatives and 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, at Tucson, Ariz., on February 
17, 1942: 


It is always a pleasure for me to come into 
a great State where some of the hardiest 
and most courageous of our pioneering fore- 
fathers settled. 

The spirit of Americanism, the courage, the 
energy, the love of Constitutional govern- 
ment, the devotion to the Bill of Rights, and 
to the traditions of our American way, which 
are so alive and active in this State will 
stand this Nation in good stead in the trying 
days which are ahead of us. 

There are profound problems confronting 
the people of this Nation. We are faced 
with grave threats to our American liberties 
and our American form of government and 
our American way of life. 

How can we best assure the security and 
prosperity of the Nation, and preserve our 
traditional way of government, and of life? 
That vital question demands the most earnest 
consideration of every American. 

More than a century and a half ago the 
Constitution was ratified. When that was 
done, the people felt safe. The Nation was 
lulled into a false sense of security. A gen- 
eration grew up which accepted liberty as a 
matter of course. 

It is fortunate we are beginning to realize 
that the liberties gained by the struggles of 
centuries are imperiled. It is fortunate the 
people are coming to a realization of the 
need of defending the Constitutional Repub- 
lic as the great bulwark of human liberty. 
It has always been so through all the adver- 
sities and triumphs of our national life. It 
ea so remain despite assaults of any foreign 

oes. 

It has been well said the Constitution is 
the keystone of the arch of all human liberty. 
If it is destroyed, liberty is dead. 

We must guard against inflation. We do 
not want to win the war and lose the peace, 
We must keep before us every minute the 
objectives of this war. They are to protect 
and preserve our constitutional representative 
government; uphold the Bill of Rights; 
maintain our free-enterprise economy; pre- 
Serve our resources and regain peace for the 
world so man may resume progress to higher 
spiritual and material levels. This war is 
being fought to keep our way of government 
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and of life. To lose our way of government 
and our way of life would be to lose this war 
regardless of the outcome of the military 
operations. America will see that no such 
defeat comes to us. 

The fact that we are in a desperate war 
effort, and that we are dealing in billions, 
tends to cause us to lose our sense of per- 
spective. It tends to make us careless of the 
hundreds of thousands and the millions and 
the hundreds of millions. But there is no 
excuse for such a state of mind. We must 
remember that every dollar wasted or ineffi- 
ciently spent must be paid back in the sweat 
and toil of our people over the years just as 
every dollar wisely and efficiently spent must 
be repaid. It takes a long time, my friends, 
to plow out a hundred thousand dollars in a 
corn furrov It takes a lot of bushels of 
golden grain to pay a million dollars of wasted 
money. It takes a lot of wages, a lot of pay 
envelopes, to make up a hundred million 
dollars. 

Our forefathers said in the Declaration of 
Independence that the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings to rule the people was wrong, 
and that the people had a divine right to 
rule themselves. The adoption of the Con- 
stitution was crystallization of that doctrine 
of the right of the people to rule themselves 
into the organic law under which this Nation 
has become the greatest in the world. 

How can we best assure the security and 
prosperity of the Nation and preserve our 
traditional way of government and of life? 

We must be tolerant of the views of one 
another. We must respect the honest con- 
victions of all. We must give earnest heed 
to the constructive suggestions of all, as we 
strive to steer a safe course over dark and 
stormy seas, through mountainous waves of 
hatred and conflict whipped up by the hur- 
ricane of war. Only thus can we make it 
possible to achieve complete victory. 

The immediate task before the American 
people is to get full production of defense 
supplies and materials. We are committed 
by a policy advocated by the President and 
approved by the Congress to achieve two ob- 
jectives. We must supply to Great Britain 
and our other allies the tools with which 
to repulse the aggressors. We must build our 
own Army and Navy so strong they can win 
this war in the shortest time possible. We 
must keep America strong so America will 
always be free. 

To achieve the production vital to the two 
objectives I have outlined we must have har- 
mony, unity, cooperation on the part of all 
our citizens. Employee, employer, and the 
Government must all be cooperative. Honest 
and fair treatment must be the rule inviolate. 
Everybody everywhere in this Nation must be 
given a square deal. No group, no faction, 
no section, no individual should be or can be 
allowed to take advantage of the Nation’s 
peril to obtain unfair privileges or swollen 
power or profits. The national defense must 
transcend every other consideration until this 
war is completely and decisively won. Our 
Nation is in dire peril. Any man or any 
woman who impedes the work of creating 
our defense will encounter the wrath of a 
righteously indignant people. Inequities can 
be adjusted, injustices can be righted with- 
out any stoppage of the national defense 
work on farm, in factory, mill, or shipyard. 

This inspiring gathering of Americans has 
a deep meaning. It is a great demonstration 
of the unity of purpose which binds this 
Nation into an onsweeping resistless force. 
It is the manifestation of a fundamental 
spiritual fact—the fact that the men and 
women of this Nation, of every race, color, 
religious. or political belief have in this hour 
one supreme purpose, one deep, unshakable 
determination—that America shall be pre- 
served, that civilization shall be saved. 

When the Japanese, in the very hour in 
which they were protesting peace, so treach- 
erously and savagely struck at Pearl Harbor 


and Cavite, Wake, and Guam, they delivered 
the blows which consolidated America. The 
white heat of righteous anger generated by 
those treacherous assaults, perpetrated under 
cover of peaceful negotiations, has welded the 
hearts and minds of all Am ‘icans into one 
overpowering purpose completely to stamp 
out brute force as an overbearing power, and 
to restore righ: as the ruling force of the 
world. The integrity, the honor, the lib- 
erties of the American people are now at 
issue. They shall stand unimpaired, however 
hard the task of keeping them unsullied and 
untouched. 

Events have transpired which will forever 
remain dark and bloody spots in the annals 
of man’s climb from the jungles to civiliza- 
tion. Yet these events have brought about 
other events which will forever illumine the 
pages of our history. A great, peace-loving 
people are united in one high resolve—the 
unsparing defense of our Nation, our way of 
life, out ideals of civilization and human 
progress. United in support of our Govern- 
rent, our President—the Commander in 
Chief of our armed forces—we rally to the 
battle to uphold the best motives of men and 
to end for all time, God helping us, the threat 
of ignorant, brutish savagery. But, fellow 
citizens, this task demands something more 
than resounding phrases and fierce war cries. 
A job of a million hard, tiring, unspectacular 
dctaiis confronts us. It may stretch to the 
horizons of the distant future. It’s going to 
be tought, but it’s going to be done. 

This war will be fought in textile mill, 
shipyard, foundry, stee] mill, machine shop, 
mine, and on the farm. The laboratory will 
do its part, while the moral stamina and 
unwavering courage of every individuai— 
young and old—will contribute to the victory 
which must and will be ours. 

Every man and every woman is called upon 
to help defend the Nation. One hundred and 
thirty million free people working in unison, 
for a common high purpose are an invincible 
power. Millions of men will be fighting un- 
der arms for the country; other millions will 
engage in the equally important task of pro- 
duction; still other millions will be busy pre- 
serving the morale and the spirit of the 
Nation. Each task is just as essential in its 
way as the others. 

The American people have always had con- 
fidence and pride in their men who have 
defended the Nation in clashes of arms. They 
are our first line of defense. That confidence 
and pride will again be fully justified in the 
months or years ahead. 

Tales of heroism in the spirit of our finest, 
most cherished traditions are coming back 
to us from the outposts. In the midst of 
sudden, stunning assault our officers and 
men rose to heights of magnificent cour- 
age. 

But the battle is not alone of shot and 
shell; of stealthy submarines and swooping 
airplanes. Production and execution must 
go together. 

Labor and valor are united in this warfare. 

Tools and bayonets work together in this 
conflict. 

Behind the heroic fighting forces on the 
battle fronts must be the heroic, sweating, 
toiling forces of factory, mine, and field. 

“Remember Pearl Harbor” will be the battle 
cry of the American people. It will be echoed 
and reechoed in the days to come. And our 
enemies will also have cause to remember— 
and to regret—Pearl Harbor. An aroused 
American people, a people who wanted peace, 
a people who prayed for peace, are now deter- 
mined to defeat an arrogant, brutal foe: This 
war will go on until our total victory blots 
out the infamy of the act which spilled the 
blood of the boys in Pear] Harbor, the Philip- 
pines, Wake, and Guam. The threat of ag- 
gression once and for all shall be removed 
from the world. The dictators are doomed. 
The liberty-loving people of the United Na- 
tions will see to that. 
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This war will require work, services, and 
sacrifices greater than ever before. Planes, 
submarines, warships, guns, tanks, and mu- 
nitions must roll out of the factories in an 
ever-increasing stream. Employers and em- 
ployees must cease to think of themselves 
as such. They are henceforth united as 
Americans to make certain there is no inter- 
ruption in this rising flood of war essentials. 
We will; we must give the boys in the Navy 
and in the Army the best tools in the world 
to work with, and, together with our valiant 
Allies, they will do the job. 

A terrible burden of taxation is going to 
take its toll and have its effect on living 
conditions. Our people will be bending their 
backs in toil for generations to come to pay 
the terrible costs of what we must do today. 
The time approaches when we will have a 
national debt of more than a hundred billion 
dollars. How much more no man can now 
say. That means this country will have a 
debt of at least a thousand dollars for every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation. Such 
a debt is a stupendous burden.. That debt 
burden will continue far down through gen- 
erations yet unborn in the form of interest 
requirements. 

The new and heavier taxes of this year will 
bring home to the people the first faint hint 
of the gravity of our situation. Those taxes 
will be increased as time goes on. We are in 
for a period when we must pay huge taxes 
for the prosecution of the war. 

From the rich soil of America will be 
harvested vast food stores needed for the 
winning of the war There will be the same 
patriotic fervor in the fields that there will 
be in the factories, the shipyards, and the 
mines. It is all out for America. 

We must be prepared for some feverses. 
There will be times of discouragement. But 
the magnificent fortitude and fighting spirit 
of our Allies is our inspiring example. Uncle 
Sam can take it. And he can dish it out, 
too. It is just as certain that America and 
our Allies will emerge triumphant from this 
war as it is that dawn follows darkness. The 
question is not, Will we win? It is, How soon 
can we win? 

This great industrial Nation with all its 
numerous resources cannot be beaten. We 
have the courage and the spirit to buckle 
down to the job. We are allied with other 
strong nations. 

We have the greatest productive capacity 
in the world. We have at our command the 
greatest storehouse of wealth and materials 
of any nation in the world. We have at 
our service unexcelled creative and inventive- 
genius. All these will be fused together 
to give us victory. America, the industrial 
giant, is aroused. We will reveal to the world 
miracles of production and execution. 

It is America united; America aroused; 
America determined that civilization shall 
be made secure; that the priceless liberties 
and privileges won by the men and women 
who built this Nation shall not perish. 

We are united for victory. 

Remember Pearl Harbor. 


Full Unity to Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 











Recorp, I include the following address 
of Hon. JosEpH W. Martin, Jr., Repub- 
lican leader of the House of Representa- 
tives and Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, in Phoenix, Ariz., 


on February 18, 1942: 

It is an inspiring and refreshing experience 

to be out here in the clean, rugged, open 
spaces of this great State of Arizona Here 
the people, like the expanses in which they 
live, the sunlit skies above them, and the 
open air in which they spend so much of 
their time, have a broad, clear, courageous, 
open outlook on life You are a people un- 
afraid of hardship, self-sacrifice, toil, and 
effort. Your surroundings. your way of life, 
out here are so typically American, so com- 
pletely free and self-reliant. I get a new 
confidence in the outcome of all our prob- 
lems and difficulties just from being among 
you. 
: Our great, free, enlightened, rich, powerful 
Nation of the United States of America has 
come to an historic cross roads We are faced 
today with a combination of problems such 
as never confronted this Nation since its 
inception. On the day our forefathers placed 
their lives, their freedom, their all upon the 
altar of liberty, led by courageous patriots 
who loved liberty above life, they started in 
the world on a new way of government and 
of life. 

That way has come to be known over the 
globe as the American way It has been an 
American way of government. It has been 
an American way of religion It has been an 
American way of education. It has been an 
American way of work and play. It has been 
a free way. It has been the one way which 
permitted men and women to rise and pro- 
gress through their God-given liberty and 
talents in the competitions and the coopera- 
tions of a free enterprise, so long as they 
did not attempt to convert liberty into license 
to injure their fellow men 

There was but one way in this world in 
which the Declaration of Independence could 
have been effectuated; that was by means 
of the Constitution. There was but one 
way in which the free government envisioned 
by the founding fathers could have been 
effectuated; that was by the exercise and 
the maintenance of the Bill of Rights. 

Our whole philosophy of government is 
based on the principle the people are the 
government; they support and protect and 
sustain it 

We confront a problem of many phases— 
the problem of how best to meet the stresses 
and threats and dangers of the present world 
war. These are critical questions. They de- 
mand the most earnest attention of each 
and every one of us. How best can we guaran- 
tee the safety and the security of the 
United States, and preserve our traditional 
way of government and of life? 

On the question of defending and preserv- 
ing cur Nation we are as one. The unity 
on that determination is absolute. There 
may at times be some division of views as to 
the most effective methods. Such a division 
is natura] and wholesome. It is the Ameri- 
can way. It was the way the Declaration of 
Independence was born. It was the way the 
Constitution was worked out. It was the 
way the Constitution has been implemented 
in the government of which it is the organic 
law. As a matter of fact, man has never dis- 
covered any other way, except through Di- 
vine inspiration by which to arrive at an 
approximation of truth and right action and 
justice except by the process of proposal, 
disarreement, discussion, and compromise. 

That has been the essence of the American 
way of government and of life. It is the 
essence of constitutional government itself. 
The difference between a constitutional rep- 
resentative form of government, in which 
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rule by the people operates through the proc- 
ess of proposal, discussion, and compromise, 
and another form of government, is that in 
the other form, after the proposal and the 
disagreement there is a refusal to compro- 
mise. There is, instead, an attempt to sup- 
press all appraisal and suggestion. That is 
not the American way. It is not the British 
way. ? 

There is no diversity of opinion between 
the two major political parties, or any other 
good Americans, about protecting our secu- 
rity and prosperity. The only diversity of 
view has been perhaps on some of the means 
and methods by which that security could 
best be achieved. 

The first requisite to our safety and secu- 
rity is the wiil, the energy, the application to 
the rapid production of a national defense 
amply adequate to protect us against any 
aggressions. 

e face grave questions concerning domes- 
tic problems. The American people must be 
alert; they must be vigilant; they must con- 
stantly guard against the disruption of the 
checks and balances established by the Con- 
stitution through the mechanism of the 
three independent and coequal branches of 
government. Eternal vigilance is still the 
price of liberty. 

I realize it is difficult to fix public atten- 
tion on the prosaic and unexciting domestic 
problems in the face of the war. 

No man can say now what the burden 
of taxation will be upon business and upon 
the people, wage earner and farmer alike. 
No man can say to what astronomical figure 
the debt will have risen before this war is 
ended. No man can say now how the re- 
adjustments from a wartime to a peacetime 
basis will have to be accomplished No man 
can say what may be the problems, the 
stresses, and the strains of the transition. 

We must guard against inflation, which 
would ruin us. It would produce economic 
chaos, and would bring some form of dic- 
tatorship We must guard against any self- 
seekers trying to utilize the stresses and 
strains of that period of transition from war 
to peace to overthrow our form of govern- 
ment, to wreck free enterprise; to find in the 
chacs, and the despair, and the desperation 
of a war-weary and bewildered people an 
opportunity to seize the reins and to rule. 

Every problem confronting our Nation is 
the problem of my people and my State, as it 
is the problem of your people and your State 
We in Massachusetts know, as you know, the 
terrible burden of taxation is going to take 
its toll and wreak its havoc on living condi- 
tions. We know that as our pecple will toil 
under the broiling summer suns to pay for all 
these things, here in Arizona you, too, will 
be bending your backs in toil; you, too, will 
be contributing your share in hardship and 
sacrifice to pay the dreadful cost of the 
depression and the war. We must constantly 
insist on economy wherever possible. 

There is no more reason why we should 
spend our defense money inefficiently or reck- 
lessly or dishonestly, than there is that we 
should spend our peacetime money ineffi- 
ciently or recklessly or dishonestly. In view 
of the enormous debt we already have ac- 
cumulated in this Nation, there is more rea- 
son today for efficiency, caution, and hon- 
esty in the expenditure of the public moneys 
than there has ever been in any single hour 
since this Nation has had its existence. 

There can be no question of the need for 
us to secure a full return for every dollar 
spent consistent with the necessity for speed 
in the production of essential war materials. 
The individual who uses the peril of this Na- 
tion and the stress of our needs to cover up 
or to justify waste and inefficiency betrays 
his country. 

You are aware, as I am aware, the very 
necessity for these huge expenditures for the 
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war effort makes it imperative we call a halt 
on nonessential nondefense spending. Our 
very safety demands it. Our future security 
rests upon the degree of efficiency and econ- 
omy we can force into the nondefense spend- 
ing, 9s well as defense spending. 

It is a curious and utterly fallacious argu- 
ment which holds that the wage earners and 
the little people, so to speak, are not par- 
ticularly affected by a great public debt or by 
heavy taxation. There are those spurious 
economists and false prophets who try to tell 
the people a little inflation is a good thing. 
They hint repudiation of debt hits only the 
wealthy. 

Over the years some have been constantly 
trying to persuade the people income taxes, 
and taxes on big business, and the insurance 
companies, and the banks, would take care 
of public expenditures. Let us look at that 
a minute. There are 65,000,000 people in the 
United States who have iife insurance poli- 
cies. Every one of those individuals would 
be disastrously affected by inflation or re- 
pudiation. 

There are 35,000,000 thrifty people in the 
United States who have deposits in our sav- 
ings banks and building and loan associa- 
tions Millions of our people hold social- 
security cards. There are millions of civil- 
service employees, teachers, firemen, postal 
employees, policemen, salaried people, and 
those with retirement funds; there are mil- 
lions of members of fraternal organizations. 
All of these are vitally affected by the finan- 
cial condition of this country. Their life 
Savings would be in jeopardy, their old-age 
security would be threatened. This is not a 
partisan issue. All citizens are interested, 
vitally concerned, in bringing about the 
greatest possible economy in governmental 
spending. 

When the United States of America comes 
through these trials and again gets back on 
a basis of peace, happiness, and prosperity, 
it will have been accomplished by the Ameri- 
can people. It will have been done by the 
farmer, the worker, the merchant, through- 
out America. 

The enormous powers delegated by the 
Congress to the executive department must 
be used in accordance with constitutional 
government and the American way of life 
under the Bill of Rights. 

The administration of these vast powers 
and these incomprehensibly enormous sums 
of money must be entrusted only to prac- 
tical, experienced, capable producers, direc- 
tors, and managers. Mismanagement, inex- 
perience, and irresponsible experimentation 
would hamstring war effort, and even bank- 
rupt the Federal Treasury. They could dis- 
rupt our whole economic system, and pro- 
duce political, economic, and social chaos 
in this Nation. All such must be relentlessly 
excluded from government whenever and 
wherever found. 

The first place in which unity in this 
country must be made to count most is in 
those forces which have the responsibility 
of prcducing the implements and the mate- 
rials of the national preparedness. Unity 
is not a matter of mere words and gestures. 
Unity is a rational fusing of the views and 
the desires and even the disagreements of a 
people who have a vital common stake in 
their common country. Unity is a willing 
cooperation in policies in which the people 
have confidence. For the people to have 
confidence in policies, they must have confi- 
dence in both the purpcses and integrity of 
the framers and administrators of those 
policies. Broken promises never paved a 
highway to national trust and faith in either 
governments or men. 

You know as well as I that power unop- 
posed will be absued. You know as well 
as I that limitless sums of the public funds 
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unaudited and unguarded will be in great 
part wasted. 

No honest man and no honest administra- 
tion will object to being policed and audited 
by the people's representatives. Anybody 
who begins to object when the proper au- 
thorities want to examine accounts and 
scrutinize acts has something to hide. 

No class of people, no political party, no 
section of this country, has any corner on 
patriotism. We are all in this boat together. 
We will sink or we will survive together. 

We are now in the rough waters of finan- 
cial and social storm. A hurricane of wars 
darkens the horizon. We each and all will 
do our part and lend our hands to the task 
of working back into the safe harbor of peace 
and security. We do not intend to stand 
by, silent and unprotesting, if we are con- 
vinced any measures being used will endanger 
the Nation. Constructive appraisal and sug- 
gestion are vitally necessary to victory 

When, through discussion and suggestion, 
the wisest course is charted, then, always as 
a@ united people, we will, of course, lend 
every effort to follow it. If there is any na- 
tion on the face of this globe which can sur- 
vive the stresses and the trials and the strains 
of the struggle in which we are engaged, it 
is the United States of America. If there 
are any people who can fight their way back 
to peace and prosperity through these 
troubled years, it is the American people. If 
there is any economy which can withstand 
the shocks of the war and of the depression, 
and still come through it is the American 
economy. 

But let us not forget, my friends, if we are 
going to withstand those shocks, we must 
have intact at the end of these wars, the 
thousands upon thousands of small busi- 
nesses, the community businesses of Amer- 
ica. We have got to have intact the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing industries of 
America. We have got to have intact the re- 
ligious and the social structure of America. 

When these extraordinary and artificial de- 
mands upon the energies of the people have 
ended, we must still have industry and com- 
merce to provide the jobs which will mean 
the milk, and the bread, and the meat, and 
the clothing, and the shelter for our people. 

I have every confidence we will survive. 
Tough times are ahead. Hard work lies be- 
fore us. We must prove ourselves big enough 
to exercise the liberty of diverse views, and 
arrive at the wisdom of a right compromise 
on all these questions. We can do it if any 
people in the world can do it. 

There is no need for me to tell you what 
this country is up against. We all know the 
kind of struggles which lie ahead, even if we 
do not know the extent or duration of them. 
We all know the job which must be done. 
The job, so to speak, is to prove that we are 
the greatest Nation in the world, and to prove 
it in the shortest possible time, with the 
least possible loss of life, and with the least 
possible disruption to our economy both 
during and after the war. 

I say we ali know the kind of struggles 
which lie ahead. We do. But it may be we 
do not all view the future from the same 
perspective. Some groups may be concen- 
trating their full attention upon the ulti- 
mate objective while overlooking some im- 
portant details which need attention be- 
tween the present time and that not-too- 
distant day when we will write finis to 
another successful chapter in our glorious 
history 

Other groups may be thinking solely in 
terms of the impact of the war upon their 
individual lives, rather than upon a much 
greater problem—the ways and means by 
which they can help in bringing the war to a 
quick, successful, and complete conclusion. 

Still other groups are made up to those 
who are doing their best from day to day, 


gently evaluating the war effort; carrying 
on, convinced in mind and heart that the 
summation of all their efforts will lead inevi- 
tably to but a single conclusion—victory over 
our country’s enemies. 

What the Nation needs is a merger of the 
first two groups—those who may be overlook- 
ing present problems, and those who may be 
wasting some of their energies worrying about 
wartime difficulties, and the groups which 
know the best way to win the war is for every- 
body to do his or her br st, day in and day out. 

Not only do I believe we must effect such 
a consolidation in the national viewpoint, but 
I also believe the means is at hand by which 
this can and will be brought about. The 
means is work. Work is the important order 
of the day—and there is plenty to around. 
There are no priority restrictions on work to 
be done. There are no shortages here. All 
of us, young and old—farmer, city worker, 
wage earner, and businessman—have old jobs 
to do better and new ones to learn 

Every citizen wants to know how he can 
make the greatest possible contribution to 
the Nation’s war effort. He must be told that. 
We know, fellow citizens of Arizona, the fu- 
ture which lies before us. We know the tests 
to which our country will be subjected. We 
know that the time has come when we of 
America must firmly resolve that this war 
shall not end, this struggle shall not cease 
until the victory is complete, absolute, and 
final. No matter how long, how weary, how 
costly, how hard the struggle, it must be 
carried to such a finish that never again will 
any nation or combination of nations have 
the power to make a slaughterhouse of the 
world and smoking ruins of mankind's civil- 
ization, regardless of the desires or the pro- 
tests of the United States of America We 
must, for the far years to come, be the bal- 
ance wheel of peace for the world; we must 
see to it that we remain strong enough, 
powerful enough to stop mad men or crimi- 
nals who might seek in the future through 
lust for power to again make a shambles of 
a wonderful world. 

God grant we may have the wisdom, the 
tolerance, the will, and the energy, to make 
whatever struggle is necessary; to meet what- 
ever tasks we must to preserve our heritage 
of this great, rich, free nation. It was 
achieved for us by the struggles, and the 
privations, and the blood of our forefathers. 
God grant we may have the wisdom and the 
strength to preserve it and to pass it on, un- 
tarnished and unimpaired, to those millions 
yet unborn, whose destinies lie in our hands 
because we of today are the trustees, the 
guardians of the opportunities for those of 
the tomorrows to come. 

We will not fail ourselves, or them. 


Postal Employees Longevity Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
23, 1941, this House passed H. R. 1057, 
known as the longevity pay bill for 
postal employees. It was amended in the 
Senate and passed that body December 1, 
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1941, and on December 10 was sent to 
conference, where it has been pending 
since that time. 

From time to time I have urged that 
the conferees conclude their deliberations 
and present the bill for final passage. It 
is a most just and necessary proposal and 
should be completed .nd written into law 
without further delay. It has now been 
in conference almost 3 months, and I 
hope that steps will be taken to bring 
the bill and the conference report up for 
final action soon. 


Hours of Labor in Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me I am presenting 
a letter received by me from Gen. Philip 
B Fieming, now Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency. 

Genera] Fleming has a long career in 
the Army and made a splendid record in 
administering the wage-and-hour law. 

This letter discusses the question of 
hours in industry and I thought it would 
be of interest to all of us. 


FEDERAL WoRKS AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, February 27, 1942. 
Hon. Rosert RAMSPECK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ramspseck: I understand that 
@ proposal is now pending before the Congress 
which would repeal, or modify, or suspend 
for the duration of the war, those provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 which 
require the payment of time and a half the 
regular rate of pay to employees engaged in 
interstate commerce, or in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce, for time 
worked beyond 40 hours in any 1 workweek. 

As former Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor I 
should be happy to appear before any coim- 
mittee of the Congress which might care to 
hear me in regard to the proposal in qucs- 
tion. However, I have been ill for some time, 
and while I feel that I have now almost en- 
tirely recovered, my physicians prudently in- 
sist upon keeping me under observation so 
that I probably shall not be able to leave the 
hospital for another 2 or 3 weeks. 

I have followed the debate in the House as 
well as I could in the circumstances, and it 
has occurred to me that my observations, 
based upon administrative experience, might 
be accepted by you and, perhaps, by the Con- 
gress, as carrying some weight. 

The proposal to repeal the act, or at least 
its overtime provisions, is not new. The sug- 
gestion has been made at various times over 
the last 2 years. However, I was struck by 
the fact that while it invariably was put forth 
by those who felt that the act was, or might 
become, a restraint upon our productive ef- 
forts for defense, it principally was offered by 
those who were not directly concerned in 
production for defense or for war. 











I do not recall that while I was Admin- 
istrator I received more than four or five 
letters from employers who were producing 
military or naval equipment complaining 
that the overtime provision was a restraint 
upon their production. In every one of 
those cases we caused an investigation to 
be made. All of the complainants were 
small manufacturers. While some of them 
had protested that they could not organize 
their productive methods in such a way as 
to permit them to operate on two, or three, 
or even four shifts so that production could 
preceed around the clock, they did subse- 
quently make that kind of an adjustment. 

I am a soldier by profession, and most of 
my adult life has been spent in the military. 
Long before there was any present threat of 
war, I had been occupied with problems of 
adequate national defense As Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division, I said 
on numerous public occasions that if I be- 
came convinced that the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was presenting any obstacle to de- 
fense, I would immediately urge upon the 
President and the Congress its modification. 
This is still my position. 

It must be borne in mind that the act 
does not forbid work beyond 40 hours a 
week. All it requires on this point is that 
if the covered employee does work longer 
than 40 hours a week he shall be paid time 
and a half his regular rate of pay for the 
overtime. It does not limit the number of 
hours that may be worked in 1 day. It 
does not require the payment of double time 
for overtime. I urged that where collective 
bargaining agreements called for such addi- 
tional penalties, especially for night or Sun- 
day or holiday work, they should be amended 
to require during the emergency no more 
than the law requires. The argument, there- 
fore, does not revolve around any limitation 
of hours but upon the single point of the 
wege the worker is to receive. In addition, 
the act specifically exempts from the over- 
time provisions certain employees, including 
those employed in a bona fide executive or 
administrative capacity, or in a professional 
capacity, or as outside salesmen, as those 
terms are defined and delimited by the Ad- 
ministrator in his regulations. 

The unthinking sometimes assume that if 
& man can accomplish a given amount of 
work in 1 hour he will accomplish 10 times 
as much in 10 hours and 60 times as much 
in 60 hours. Experienced industrialists ap- 
preciate the fallacy in that thesis. The lit- 
erature of industrial management is replete 
with instances in which a shortening of the 
hours actually resulted in increased produc- 
tion. The reason is the obvious one that too 
long hours induce fatigue, and the tired 
worker tends to slow down. Furthermore, 
accidents tend to increase because of care- 
lessness, and much working time is lost be- 
cause of increased sickness. I had occasion 
some months ago to discuss this matter with 
Mr. (now Lt. Gen.) William Knudsen, who 
told me that his experience had been that 
when working hours were considerably 
lengthened it was not possible to get more 
than about 8% hours of work a day out of 
the employee. The employee would put in 
the extra time required, but he would com- 
pensate to avoid fatigue by slowing down his 
efforts and by taking time out to rest. 

The optimum number of hours for maxi- 
.mum production has not been clearly estab- 
lished for all industries. It will vary, of 
course, according to the capacity and endur- 
ance of the individual workman and accord- 
ing to occupation. Yet it should be noted 
in this connection that when working hours 
in Great Britain were greatly increased. after 
Dunkerque it was found that production fell 
off, and in August 1940 working hours were 
again reduced by order of the Labor Ministry. 
It is interesting to note that while working 
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hours in Great Britain continue to be some- 

what longer than they are in the United 

States, on the average, British workers are 

being paid extra for hours worked beyond 

wnat was the normal workweek in peace- 
me. 

It had seemed to me that the requirements 
of maximum production for defense, and lat- 
terly for war itself, could best be met by the 
addition of more shifts to the work force. 
The week-end black-cut should be elimi- 
nated at all costs. This could best be done 
by alternating work shifts so that machines 
would be almost constantly in operation. 
Schedules of this sort already have been 
achieved in a number of plants, notably by 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., which several 
months ago put four 40-hour shifts to work, 
resulting in 160 hours of straight production 
a week, with 8 hours left over for mainte- 
nance and repair and with very few of the 
employees working overtime. 

However, it is now objected that the labor 
shortage has become genuinely acute and 
that no further relief can be expected by 
adding additiona! skilled workers to pay rolls. 
While it is undoubtedly true that workers 
possessing certain types of skill are no longer 
obtainable, I am very far from convinced that 
we have yet utilized our total potential labor 
supply. It is well known that a great many 
factories not producing essential war goods 
have been hard hit by the scarcity of mate- 
rials and inability to obtain priority ratings. 
Many such factories have been forced to sus- 
pend operations, and many others have short- 
ened hours and discharged some of their work- 
ers. It seems tc me that provision should 
immediately be made to reabsorb such dis- 
placed employees in plants producing essen- 
tial war materials. Moreover, we have scarcely 
made a beginning in utilizing the services of 
many hundreds of thousands of women and 
girls in our productive enterprises. We have 
very far to go wvefore we shall have achieved 
the success of Great Britain in this respect. 

As to the highly skilled, of whom there is 
an admitted scarcity, it must not be over- 
looked that a great many of them, if not 
most, are workin, under collective-bargaining 
agreements that require the payment of time 
and a half for overtime beyond 40 hours a 
week and in some instances beyond 38 hours 
a week. A survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics a year ago showed that more 
than 59 percent of all workers employed in 
the principal defense industries were then 
subject to ruch contracts. The number so 
employed has increased since then It seems 
obvious, therefore, that relaxing the over- 
time provisions of the act would have no 
effect whatever upon the wage status of such 
workers; those who would be deprived of the 
present protection of the law would be the 
unorganized, and for the most part the un- 
skilled, of whom there is no scarcity whatever. 
These people will not be protected unless 
they are protected by law, and the justice of 
depriving them of a form of protection which 
organized workers would continue to enjoy 
as a matter of contract seems to me to be 
seriously open to question. 

Highly germane to the argument also is the 
ability of employers in the war-goods indus- 
tries to pay the time-and-a-half rate for over- 
time. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
ported upon a highly revealing survey cover- 
ing this point. You will appreciate that, in 
my present circumstances, I am unable to cite 
page and paragraph, but I do have clearly in 
mind the principal findings. The survey, as 
I recall it, covered some 70 industries, in- 
cluding the principal ones now concerned in 
the war effort. It was made for the month of 
January 1939 and it showed that every one of 
those industries could have increased the 
working week to 48 hours, paid time and a 
half for the 8 hours of overtime, and made 
greater profits than the considerable profits 
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they did make. This is due to the fact that 
total costs do not rise in exact proportion to 
labor costs. Indeed, in most manufacturing 
labor costs are a relatively small part of total 
costs—the average, I believe, is about 16 per- 
cent. Overhead costs do not necessarily in- 
crease as labor costs rise. And as production 
increases, total costs are distributed over @ 
wider range co that the total cost per unit 
actually tends to decrease. It is these factors, 
applied to mass production, which have con- 
stantly worked to reduce the price of con- 
sumer goods in the United States. 

The problems incident to maximum pro- 
duction in wartime are not new. We had to 
face and solve them in the first World War. 
The principles which guided us at that time 
were set forth by the Chief of Ordnance, Gen. 
William Crozier, in General Order No. 13, is- 
sued November 15, 1917. A few days later the 
Quartermaster General issued a similar order. 
Permit me to quote from Genera] Order 
No. 13: 

“In view of the urgent necessity for a 
prompt increase in the volume of production 
of practically every article required for the 
conduct of the war, vigilance is demanded of 
all those in any way associated with industry 
lest the safeguards with which the people of 
the country have sought to protect labor 
should be unwisely and unnecessarily broken 
down. It is a fair assumption that for the 
most. part these safeguards are the mecha- 
nisms of efficiency. Industrial history proves 
that reasonable hours, fair working condi- 
tions, and a proper wage scale are essential to 
high production. During the war every at- 
tempt should be made to conserve in every 
way possible all of our achievements in the 
way of social betterment. But the pressing 
argument for maintaining industrial safe- 
guards in the present emergency is that they 
actually contribute to efficiency. To waive 
them would be a short-sighted policy, leading 
gradually but inevitably toward lowered pro- 
duction. It might be expected that an indi- 
vidual working 10 hours a day instead of 8, or 
11 hours a day instead of 10, would turn out 
more goods. He can, and doubtless will, for 
the first few days. But experience shows us 
that in a few weeks or a few months the out- 
put will be the same, or even less, than it was 
during the shorter day.” 

These principles are still valid in 1942. 

If it is considered desirable to bring about 
some relaxation at this time, it seems to me 
that it should be made to apply only to cer- 
tain workers of whose skill there is a demcn- 
strated shortage, and only then upon a show- 
ing that the employer cannot meet the pres- 
ent overtime requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Certainly I cannot see at 
this time any necessity for relaxing stand- 
ards applicable to many millions of workers 
who are not employed in producing war gocds. 
Many of them are producing types of con- 
sumer goods, the consumption of which the 
Government is tending actively to discour- 
age in order that greater effort may te con- 
centrated upon war production. I certainly 
cannot see how our war effort would be ad- 
vanced in any respect by removing protection 
from industrial home workers—to name only 
one group. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss for me to note 
in passing that the agitation for relaxing the 
overtime provisions of the law seems to come 
with greatest zeal from those who opposed 
the Fair Labor Standards Act at its inception 
and have continued to work for its emascu- 
lation or repeal ever since. 

It is my opinicn that a blanket relaxation 
of the hours provisions, applying alike to all 
workers regardless of occupation, will not re- 
sult in increased production of war goods, 
and that it may even lower production of 
such goods. In addition, I believe it will 
adversely affect the morale of our workers, 
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foment discord and disunity at a time when 
unity is imperative; create competitive in- 
equalities that will be injurious to thousands 
of our employers and obstruct the orderly 
and fair marketing of goods in interstate 
commerce. I believe, in short, that it will 
inevitably lead to all of those unhappy con- 
ditions which the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was enacted to eliminate. 
I beg to remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Puiup B. FLEMING, 
Administrator. 


Why Smear?—Hawaii Should Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, certain 
publications have joined fo~ces in an at- 
tempt to smear the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and its able Director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, for their work in Hawaii 
pricr to the Pearl Harbor incident. 

But Hawaii should know the facts. 
And as chairman of the subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Justice, and the Ju- 
diciary, it was my privilege to learn many 
of the facts when the Director appeared 
before us. As I mentioned on the floor 
when the bill was up for consideration: 

It was established to our satisfaction that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation did not 
have primary jurisdiction in Hawaii but in 
spite of that fact they have been duly dili- 
gent. Had some of the recommendations 
which the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Name 


Henry A. Wallace, Vice President of the United States 
Then Chief Justice and Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes-.-.- 


Justice Robert H. Jackson 
Justice and Mrs. Hugo L. Black 


Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War 


Do 
Frank Knox, “Secretary of the Navy. 
Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of the Navy aati 
Claude A. Swanson, former Secretary of the Navy 


Harold L. 
Do aniaienieeti 
Admiral H. FE. Yarnell, former commander in chief of 
Asiatic Fleet. 
Senator Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri- 


Ickes, Secretary of the Interior 


Do 
Fenator Arthur C on Kansas 

Do ‘ 

Do._. 
Fenator George W. Norris, Nebraska. 
Senator Charles R. McNary Oregon. 


Senatoi James M. Mead, New York 

fFenator Carter Glass, Virginia. .._- 

Senator W. Warren Barbour, New Jersey 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, New York... 
Ex-Senator James P, Pope, Idaho-_. a 
Ex-Senator George Wharton P epper, P. ennsylvania 
#x-Senator Lynn J, Frazier, North Dakota.. 
Senator Theodore F. Green, Rhode Island 

Senator James Murray, Montana 


Thomas E 
Do 


Frank E 


Dewey... 


Ganne tt. 


made to other departments of Government 
been carried out during the past year, the 
whole sordid picture of Pearl Harbor might 
have been changed. 


Mr. Speaker, a further recognition of 
these facts is contained in the following 
editorial that appeared in the Detroit 
News of February 25. 1942: 


HAWAII SHOULD KNOW 


Politics has made no stranger bedfellows 
than the cabal against J. Edgar Hoover, and 
against the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
as a means of putting a «knife in the Director. 
It brings together for the first time in memory 
a couple of weekly publications of the ex- 
treme left and large and dailies 
which are just as extremely right. Of late, 
the burden of its criticism has been that 
Hoover and the G-men somehow fell down in 
Hawaii; that if they had been on the job 
there would have been no Pearl Harbor. 

If this were so, the Roberts Board was amiss 
in not making it public in its findings. The 
Board did examine allegations that private 
messages, presaging the attack, from Japa- 
nese in Oahu to Tokyo, pa. .ed through Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation hands. This the 
bureau flat.y denied. Nor is it clear that if 
it had relayed such messages to the armed 
services, the outcome would have been differ- 
ent. If a United States soldier who hears 
planes coming is ignored, would a Govern- 
ment detective be likely to be believed? 

Hoover and his men are charged with sur- 
veillance of suspected lawbreakers in the 
civil population. There is no evidence that 
tlh.ey failed a’ that in Hawaii. The means of 
conveying to Tokyo news of service disposi- 
tions and installations in Hawaii were in- 
numerable; of these, not many were of a 
cnaracter in which the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation could intervene. Meanwhile, a 
Hilo (Hawaii) daily newspaper points out that 
there have been in the islands none of those 
demonstrations which surely would have 
grown out of any popular feeling that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had failed 
locally. The newspaper seems to feel that 
Hoover’s men have done an excellent job. 
Being on the scene, it shoule know. 


Commuanist-front organization 


League of American Writers. 
Marian Anderson Citizens’ Committee... -. 


League of American Writers. on 
Marian Anderson Citizens’ Committee. 


American Committee for Nonparticipation in Japanese 
Aggression. 

China Aid Council 

—— Against Intolerance in America 


“M in “Anderson Citizens’ Committee 


Council Against Intolerance in America 

League of American Writers 

The American Committee for Nonparticipation in Jap- 
anese Aggression. 

Marian Anderson Citizens’ Committee 


Council Against Intolerance in America 
Films For Democracy 
Film Audiences For Democracy 

Council Against Intolerance in America 

Committee for Boycott Against Japanese Aggression 
Marian Anderson Citizens’ Committee 


Ope n letter to President Roosevelt. 

The Champion.._- 

Council Against Intolerance in America 
Washington Committee for Democratic Action... 


League oi American Writers__. -- “s 
Cc — Against Intolerance in America 


The Amacions Committee for ‘Nonparticipation ‘in Japa- 
nese Aggression, 


Association of the individual 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


List of Distinguished and Loyal Ameri- 
cans Who Are Subversive 


Se ee oat te 
Dies Committee Communist- 


moan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. ‘THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, some weeks ago the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH | 
his connection with it, and the source of 
the Dies committee, to show that certain 
Government employees were subversive. 

The data were arranged in columns 
chowing the Communist-front organiza- 
tion, to which the individual belonged, 
his connection with it, and the source of 
the committee’s information. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit a similar table showing that many 
distinguished statesmen, clergymen, and 
educators belong to what the Dies com- 
mittee calls Communist-front organiza- 
tions. If the Dies committee file is 
ground for suspecting the loyalty of the 
Government employees listed by the gen- 
tieman from Massachusetts (Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH , then obviously such men as 
Vice President Wallace, former Chief 
Justice Hughes, Secretary Stimson, Arch- 
bishop Lucey, Governor Saltonstall, and 
Thomas E. Dewey must likewise be sus- 
pected of subversive activities. 

How can a committee which spends its 
time accusing fine Americans like this be 
counted on to expose really disloyal men? 

The table is as follows: 


Authority 


fame as Dies Committee. 
.-| New York Times, April 5, 
1939, 30:2. 
Same as Dies Committee. 
New York Times, April 5, 
1939, 30: 2. 
Letterhead. 


Same as Dies committee. 


0. 

New York Times, April 5, 
1939, 30: 2, 

Same as Dies committee. 


Do. 
Letterhead. 


New York Times, Apr. 5, 
1939, 30: 2. 
Same as Dies committee. 
Letterhead. 
Do. 
Same as Dies committee. 


0. 
New York Times, Apri! 5, 
1939, 30: 2, 
oo» Dies committee. 
0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Letter. 
Same as Dies committee, 


Advisory board 
0. suipeasitedbeiniimned 

Cochairman. 

Signer of appeal 

Sponsor 


Council 


Cochairman._. 


Signer. ea 
Advisory editor. 
DEGUINOE. Joss cto ceuwess Do. 
Pamphlet, Call for a Con- 
ference on Civil Rights, 
— as Dies committee. 
0. 
Do. 
Letterhead, 
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Name Communist-front organization Association of the individual Authority 
Wier Green, president, American F@eration of Labor.| League of American Writers..............----------------- IS re rk. Same as Dies committee, 
Henry 1. Harriman, former president, United States | The American Committee for Nonparticipation in Japa- | Honorary vice chairman..| Letterhead. 

Chamber of Commerce. nese Aggression, ; 
SARE BIE sig inon<nncedevcnscnnnnpedicbeccessoces Council Against Intolerance in America._.......-.--.----- NOES ooo ccc cenconn ---| Same as Dies committee, 
Miss Helen Keller..-.....----.----- thsipieniatoooen connie -----| The American Committee for Nonparticipation in Japa- | Sponsor-..........------ --| Letterhead. 

nese Aggression. 
Mayor Fiorello H, LaGuardia.............. liaiapenieiun Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League............. wanes... eal ES ONOMNONNIS, -- cocumene Do. . 
Da dntinboedesasweserecesnseccccaccocce Siaherhndinia --| Marian Anderson Citizens’ Committee.........-..--....-| Spomsor_............. betes aa aes Times, Apr. 5, 
Mrs, James Roosevelt..........-.....----- iiacihaattsidahalnais Refugee Scholarship and Peace Campaign.........-------- Same as Dies committee, 
Do .-| China Aid Council__................ ini dea none Leaflet. 
Lewis E. Lawes, former warden, Sing Sing....__. .---| League of American Writers_................---.--  naiadeibeke Same as Dies committee. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Governor of Massachusetts. ....... Council Against Intolerance in America.............-.-. uae Do. 
Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of New York.........|..._- MR se ee eee ce at ne ee ee ae _do Do. 
Hon. Rawghlie 6, Stanford, former Governor of Arizona.| Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League_- id 5 dese ee Seat Si estes Siac “Board of directors Letterhead. : 
nen vhths cbnavendccotwadnsdvinkeadabak Council Against Intolerance in America............------- Membe Same as Dies committee. 
DOq.02052neceoe-ane Shendcicacorcs evaded pinedeinanine The American Committee for Nonparticipation in Japan- Letterhead. 
ese Aggression. 7 
GEORDIE UG sii oe actadcnneccecsencnnces eatiinceek Council Against Intolerance in America............------- Same as Dies committee, 
DG IO ve sen enncscccsccnscesuccs ----| League of American Writers.................--..--cscece- Do. 
alan ntinn na nethbongmianioniawestlt Council Against Intolerance in America_..........-.. Do. 
Do NUE AcE sculnveseetdedenweccaucsancessonen American Friends of Spanish Democracy Do. 
Arent Dep Ropers E. Lucey, Catholic Archbishop of | Council Against Intolerance in America. ................-- Do. 
an Antonio 
Mi ee eee, Somteolie Wrtveriicy. OF Ammeriee. oi. G6. een nce ccndccccccecucncccuscccunsceucctlesnes ae Do. 
= a Blake, Methodist Episcopal Bishop ei... Te oe aneeemaaton tao ee Do. 
Jetro 
Bishop Ralph 8. Cushman, Methodist Bishop of St. |_.._- Bdici vicciidadiodatcatinak andinhccadenntimnnaddancdnianutaditie GON. i iticntbitndinws Do. 
Paul, 
Bishop James E, Freeman, Protestant Episcopa! Bishop |_.... Td cence atiaall OE eibiickimnd ssaalisieiadlaibasi Do. 
of Washington, 
Bishop Francis J. MeCennel, Methodist Episcopal | Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League...............--....---.-- Vice president_...........- Letterhead. 
ene of New York 
I .---| North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy..| Chairman_........-----.-- Do. 
...-| Medical Bureau and North American Committee to Aid | Signer of appeal for funds..| New York Times, Feb, 27, 
Spanish Democracy. 1939, 3:8. 
Do escdencoes| OREMAIO OOUMEEL 1 .23605..4.7 a bake. oni ee ORR 7 ests Same as Dies committee. 
Pp shop i “Ashton Oldham. Protestant E piscopal Bishop | Council Against Intolerance in America.......-...---.---- RE Geisibiedccdiccetes Do. 

o! Albany 
Bishop Edward L. Parsons, Episcopa! Bishop of Cali- | Signer of the statement to the President defending the | Sigmer__..................- Do. 

fornia, Communist Party. 


The late Bishop Robert L. Paddock, former Episcopal | North American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy... 
= of Western Oregon. 








Advisory committee......| Letterhead. 





Cee ee ek i eowse China Aid Council sidediddiewnanducdeaesal SROUSUL.oicnosensonnceswes) Game 28 Dies commitioo. 
cue Anson Phelps Stokes, Episcopal Church.......-- Marian Anderson Citizens’ Committee...........--...---.|-.--- eri earl a ae ‘Times, Apr. 22, 
Frank P, Graham, president, University of North | American Committee for Democracy and Intellectua] | Committee-.........------ Same as Dies committee. 

Carolina, Freedom. 
SEE RicinlatecleCteus on cnacanktasenggavenesoaped CE CE inane dn acane:<sérncneesenesvoneossin SPONns0r.......2---2e---neee Do. ne 
Ane hah ddendeatina thas akimiowsinathed Boaz letter on Franco in reply to Sedgwick_..............- ls iat too aeenel Pamphlet by University 
Federation for Democracy. 
i i i eal alicia tel Council Against Intolerance in America..............-....| Member. ................| Same as Dies committee. 
Robe at D. Leigh, president, Bennington College........| Film Audiences for Democracy... ..--.-------.------------ Advisory board........... Letterhead. 
iets ibs es hint nts ccddaceh sapcccesondphiauineenall Films for Democracy... easbdccanmepdeal aia erates itetieestensinilaliciiaes Do. 
ctlinasisiis sittin bins tame hic a cecaes teen seated Boaz letter on Franco in reply to Sedgwick.......--.------ NE rca onndnnccpaamace Pamphlet by University - 
Federation for Democracy. 
Hamilton Holt, president, Rollins College............... Refugee Scholarship and Peace Campaign_............-.-.- CE Sme as Dies committee, 
Donald J, Cowling, president, Carleton College........- The American Committee for Nonparticipation in Japa- |..... Dia nintiasdatesechiint Letterhead. 
nese Aggression. 
Albert W. Beaven, president, Colgate-Rochester |... da. 5. TEENY dre hid ccnomneaisndinadeoetnsebendme din oie Re kth dn iki ceo Do. 
Divinity School. 
Waliace W. Atwood, president, Clark University. -......|..--- NG os al ikl ch alse es ceelstoaa tatters oneal meas disuimcndivmneainiiae aaa I i tba nidhii ti wtisde cited Do. 
Albert W. Palmer, president, Chicago Theological | Signer of the statement to the President defending the | Signer.............--.-..-- Same as Dies committee, 
Seminary. Communist Party 
Mary E. Woolley, president emeritus, Mount Holyoke..| The American Committee for Nonparticipation in Japa- | Sponsor...........-----.-- Letterhead, 
nese Aggression. 
Do League of American Writers. - ---- awecdneendteedl Pe aide ddatictinniidle hisses Same as Dies committee. 
Do Boaz letter on Franco in reply to Sedgwick. ital mediate dda | RT ET TET Pamphlet by University 
Federation for Democracy. 
Do Films for Democracy Advisory board Letterhead, 
Do CRO Ba CN i di siden sesoencqeantion Sponsor........... Leaflet. 
Do Council Against Intolerance in America.......-.....---...| Member.-.-...-.... Same as Dies committee. 
Do National Emergency Council for Democratic Rights aidonaa Jo aieieSss Do. 
Do Film Audiences for Democracy -....-...---.-.-.-..------- Advisory board Letterhead. 
C— W. Frasier, president, Colorado State College of Sees Committee for Democracy and Intellectual | Committee..........--.... Same as Dies committee. 
education. ‘reedom, 
William A. Neilson, president, Smith College. .........- National Emergency Council for Democratic Rights_-....- I es sis encase saiadintnenladeic Do. 
ee BR od wots tababeaeb ined Council Against Intolerance in America._.............--.- ip ithe an pel rae Do. 
Frank E. Baker, president, Milwaukee State Teachers — Committee for Democracy and Intellectua) | Executive committee.....- Do. 
College. reedom a 
Walter Dill Scott, president emeritus, Northwestern | Signer of petition to discontinue Dies committee.......... Gi cttite a cenctigaiad Do 
University. 
toscoe Pulliam, president, Southern Lllinois State | American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual] | Sponsor of citizens’ rally, Do. 
Norma! University. Freedom. Apr. 13, 1940. 
George Norlin, former president. University of Colorado.| Boaz letter on Franco in reply to Sedgwick....... a ew NE ik icdibetnvcws .--| Pamphlet by University 
Federation for Democracy, 
Robert M. Hutchins, president, Chicago University. _..| Council] Against Intolerance in America..................- RG 6 code ee eteannes Same as Dies committee, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, president, Stanford University |-.--- Dining sc ecginecncqiddiwotnaseuadghtpatibetoboekeiaiaess GO nctdccddonttadonkis Do. 
(former Secretary of the Interior). <% 
Marion Park, president, Bryn Mawr. .-....-..........-- ee Committee for Democracy and Intellectual | Committee................ Do. 
reedom 
Ernest H, Wilkins, president, Oberiin College.........-. The American Committee for Nonparticipation in Japa- | Sponsor..................- Letterhead, Ne 
nese Aggression. 
Charles H. Warren, dean, Sheffield Scientific School, | Boaz letter on Franco in reply to Sedgwick................- RIG aicnitinicnniscittininatnlay Pamphlet by Universliy 
Yale University. Federation for Democracy. 
Daniel Carmichael, dean, graduate school, University |...-- Mid ctu usckanmivesdaahthedscimmmiionsannanemannasaagiebead centennial Do. 
of Illinois. 
James Rowland Angell, president, Yale.......-.--..--.-- Council Against Intolerance in America...............--.- Sponsor ofluncheon.......| New York Times, Apr. 28, 
1940, 17:4, 
Frank Kingdon, president, University of Newark. ...... —— Committee for Democracy and Intellectual | Executive committee...... Same as Dies committee. 
reedom. 
Franklin W.Johnson president, Colby College. .........| Boaz letter on Franco in reply to Sedgwick...............- Signer........ Meld dita Pamphlet by University 


Federation for Democracy, 
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Blocs versus the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of February 27, 1942: 


BLOCS VERSUS THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Fifty Indiana farmers, meeting in Fort 
Wayne, have resolved that as a wartime duty 
to their country they will— 

1. Refrain from accepting any Government 
payments for growing or not growing crops 
and livestock. 

2. Produce to the limit of their ability all 
the things their farms are best suited to 
produce. 

Maybe these are not typical farmers. May- 
be theirs are only 50 lonely voices among 
millions crying that agriculture must on no 
account be deprived of special benefit; ex- 
tended in other times. But somehow we 
think otherwise. 

We believe that most farmers recognize 
what the Senate has refused to recognize— 
that agriculture would lose more than it 
could hope to gain by putting its interests 
ahead of the interests of the whole United 
States. 

William Green, Philip Murray, and other 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
have carried word to the White House of their 
agreement that the Government should adopt 
no policy against general wage increases at 
this time. 

Maybe they typify the attitude of organized 
l»Lor. Maybe the great rank and file of 
unionism is determined to push wages up 
without regard for the effect on prices. But 
somehow, again, we think otherwise. 

We believe that most union members would 
listen to the President, and agree with him, if 
he would tell them the truth—that general 
increases now for those whose wages have 
kept ahead of the cost of living would mean 
greater hardships for millions who are less 
fortunate. 

Mr. Roosevelt told farmers the truth when 
he urged defeat of the bill which would forbid 
the Government to dispose of its huge stocks 
of surplus commodities in an effort to hold 
down the cost of living. 

He asks agriculture for no stupendous sacri- 
fice. He asks it merely to be satisfied with 
the better-than-parity income it is now get- 
ting from present prices plus Government 
cash benefits. (Farmers’ cash income from 
all sources, the Department of Agriculture 
reported yesterday, totaled $11,771,000,000— 
up 29 percent from the year before, up 9 per- 
cent from the 1924-29 average.) 

The President believes that the people of 
this country, whose money subsidized farm 
prices in the tough years, are now entitled to 
some return through such control of food 





costs as a release of the surpluses would make 
possible. He is right, and the congressional 
farm bloc shows monumental gall by opposing 
him. 

Organized labor also is enjoying relative 
prosperity. The average hourly wages of fac- 
tory labor started to rise before the cost of 
living did and are still well ahead of it, while 
the average weekly wages of this group are 


even further ahead. Price Administrator 





Henderson has shown clearly, we think, that 

further general wage increases, rather than 

whose incomes 

are substandard, are bound to have an infla- 
effect on prices. 

The principle which Mr. Roosevelt recog- 
nizes and fights for.in the case of agriculture 
applies equally to the case of labor. In each 
case a powerful pressure bloc in Washington 
opposes this principle. We believe he will 
find the people, including farmers and work- 
ers, rallying to his support if he will insist 
that all pressure blocs dem: special 
advantages must give way to the best inter- 
ests of the country. 





Something Rotten in the Rubber Ring 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
group of men that have done the least 
squawking about the rationing of the 
goods they sell are the tire dealers. Most 
of these men felt that they had a definite 
service to perform after the rationing 
orders—that of keeping the existing sup- 
ply of tires in use repaired and rolling. 
They felt that through this work they 
might be able to exist and keep their doors 
open until trade could return to normal 
business. They spent money and time 
meeting and planning for this program at 
various points throughout the country. 
This was a public service and indispen- 
sable if we are to keep the farm goods 
flowing to market and preserve other 
essential services. 

But, again we failed to take into con- 
sideration the big combines. There is 
something rotten in the rubber ring. The 
plan to preserve the tires we have and to 
preserve a large group of small business- 
men is being scuttled. 

When the small dealer and repairman 
places an order with one of the big four 
for tire-repair material they are informed 
that they must get a priority rating from 
the War Production Board before they 
can be given the material. They make an 
application to the Rubber and Rubber 
Goods Section of the W. P. B. and they 
are told that there is no restriction on 
this material but that on the contrary a 
supply of rubber has been allocated for 
repair and vulcanizing work. 

What is the answer? It is easy; the 
Big Four are busy with orders which 
carry high priority ratings and high 
profits. In fact, gentlemen, they are too 
busy to make the repair supplies so badly 
needed for their dealers. From the tech- 
nical side, let it be understood that the 
processing of rubber for repair materials 
is one of the most simple in rubber pro- 
duction. It does not necessitate the use 
of expensive or badly needed equipment 
for defense production. This information 
is from official sources. 

To sum the whole story up briefly—the 
dealers and the small businessmen ac- 
cept their social and economic responsi- 
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bility, they are trying to help the coun- 
try. But what of the big suppliers? They 
are trying to help themselves. 

We need to preserve the tires we have, 
it will be a long time before we can get 
more. We need to preserve the tire deal- 
er and repairman and must not allow 
him to be liquidated. He has an import- 
ant and essential job to do. We need 
never worry about the big corporations— 
they will manage to survive. I am in- 
terested in the fellow who is not vocal 
through the high-paid lobbies or well- 
financed organizations. The small deal- 
ers depend on their representatives to 
protect them and I propose to do it. 

The answer is not difficult, the War 
Production Board must immediately ar- 
range to place the manufacture of re- 
pair materials in the hands of the small 
rubber manufacturer who can process the 
material and contribute a good share to 
this defense program. 





Fair Market Value—The Law in 


Virginia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 18, I took a long minute to 
tell the House what I thought about 
prices paid and to be paid for property 
on the tax rolls in Arlington County, Va. 
I said: 


Mr. Speaser, all I know about it, as Will 
Rogers used to say, is what I read in the 
papers, but how in the world the Government 
justifies the fact that it pays or offers to pay 
$522,040 for nine pieces of land in Arlington 
County that are this minute carried on the 
tax rolls of that county at a total assessed 
valuation of approximately $300,000 is be- 
yond me. 

The owners have been satisfied to pay taxes 
for years on this and on much lower valua- 
tions. They have insisted that the property 
Was not worth more than the figure at which 
it was assessed. Now, when it comes to sell- 
ing, it is a horse of a different color, yet they 
ought to take into consideration the price 
they have fixed for fair value for taxpaying 
purposes and on which they have paid taxes 
as the fair value to them through the years. 

If you will take a look at the lots and the 
location, you will agree that the exorbitant 
and extravagant price the Government is be- 
ing forced to pay for these properties, as 
against their real value, makes the McLean 
$1,000,000 mess, growing out of the purchase 
price paid for Friendship—or on account of 
it—1ook like a piker. 

It is none of my business, but I am wonder- 
ing what the taxpayers of Arlington County 
are thinking about this thing. 

I understand the worst is yet to come, while 
the good old Governmen* can be bled white 
in its emergency. Think it over. 


Mr. Speaker, I sent a copy of the 
foregoing to the Arlington (Va.) Sun, 
whereupon the editor, Howard B. Bloom- 
er, Jr., wrote me as follows: 











ARLINGTON, Va., February 19, 1942. 
Mr. Cartes A: PLUMLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PLUMLEY: SM eos 
of the 18th addressed to Miss 
Troxell of our staff, and Ris Sache Coby 
of the 1-minute speech which you say you 
made in the House the afternoon of the 18th 
concerning the prices offered by the Federal 
Government for nine pieces of property in 
Arlington. 

First, let me say that you can have no 
less an opinion than I for anyone who at- 
tempts to secure for his property or services 
from the Federal Government a higher price 
than he could secure from private sources. 
But the conclusions you draw from the pres- 
ent transactions here are considerably in 
error. 

You say that the valuation for tax pur- 
poses of the properties in question is ap- 
proximately $300,000, whereas the Govern- 
ment is offering $522,040 for them, and you 
conclude that the offering price is vastly in 
excess of their real value. As a matter of 
fact, the offering price is probably consid- 
erably less than the real value of these prop- 
erties, because in Virginia all real estate is 
assessed for tax purposes at about 40 percent 
of its true worth. 

You can readily see, therefore, that on a 
calculation of the true value of these prop- 
erties from the figure carried on the books 
for tax purposes, they should be worth in 
the neighborhood of $750,000 

As an example I cite the figures for the 
property where this paper is published and 
printed. Our location is on the main busi- 
ness street of Arlington. The actual cost 
of the lot and of the one-story brick build- 
ing which we occupy, in 1936, was $9,000 in 
round figures. Yet on the tax books it is 
carried at a valuation of only $3,940. We 
would hardly consider the assessed valua- 
tion to be a fair market price if we were 
selling. 

I hope this letter clears the situation up 
for you, if you have not already been in- 
formed of our system of assessing for taxes 
by one of our Members in the House. And 
perhaps you will find an opportunity to 
correct for the Recorp your 1-minute talk 
of the 18th. 

With real appreciation of your letter, and 
with the hope that you will continue to 
raise the question whenever you think the 
Federal Government is being gypped, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 

Howarp B. BLoome_r, Jr., Editor. 


Mr. Speaker, on February 26 J replied 
to the above letter as follows: 


Fesruary 26, 1942, 
Howarp B. BLoomer, Jr., 
Editor, the Sun, Arlington, Va. 

Dear Mr. BLoomeR: I have before me your 
fine letter of February 19. 

I think I ought to tell you that prior to 
saying what I did say in the House on Feb- 
ruary 18 I had sent a man to Arlington to 
investigate the matter in hand. He handed 
me a very satisfactory report with respect to 
the several properties concerned, covering 
the record of a very considerable number of 
years, and involving prices paid and values 
estimated and set as well as tax appraisals. 

Now, my attention was directed to this 
matter because of the fact that for some Sev- 
eral years I was commissioner of taxes of 
the State of Vermont and administered the 
general tax laws of that State, which tax 
laws are not dissimilar to those of your good 
State. 

I observe that section 169 of the consti- 
tution of Virginia (found on p. 2385 of 
the Virginia Code of 1936, Annotated), 
provides that “except as hereafter provided, 
all assessments of real estate and tangible 
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personal property shall be at their fair mar- 
i to be ascertained as prescribed 
y law.” 

Now, when it comes to deciding what fair 
market value is, as contemplated when used 
in your statutes, there can be no question 
that the people who wrote your Virginia tax 
law used the words “fair-market value” ad- 
visedly, inasmuch as the courts of the land 
have consistently construed those words to 
mean “the best price obtainable at a volun- 
tary sale; * * * what someone will pay 
* * * in open market; * * * what 
one, under no compulsion to purchase, is 
willing to pay to one who offers; * * * 
for sale f6r cash,” etc 

The words “as prescribed by law” are 
susceptible of no other construction than 
those I have outlined, for such is the law as 
prescribed by the courts of the land 

Moreover, I notice that your supreme court, 
in the case of Lehigh Portland Cement Co. v. 
Com. (146 Va. 146, 135 S E 669), held that 
“all assessments of real estate and tangible 
personal property shall be at their fair mar- 
ket value,” and that this was the only legal 
rule provided by law for the assessment of 
real estate and tangible personal property 
situated in the Commonwealth of Virginia 

Neither you nor I are to be held responsible 
for the fact that obviously, if you are correct 
in the statements that appear in your letter, 
those charged under Oath with the adminis- 
tration of your laws have, through mis- 
feasance, malfeasance, or nonfeasance, or 
otherwise, failed to do their duty as prescribed 
by law. 

Complying with your suggestion that I 
would desire to be fair, I am putting your 
letter and my answer to it in the REcorp, so 
that we will have everything before the public 
in order that they may draw their own con- 
clusions and form their own judgments. 

Thank you again for your very nice letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHarLes A. PLUMLEY, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, if there is anything “rot- 
ten in Denmark” or Virginia, it is not up 
to me necessarily to attempt to eradicate 
it. I know it. 

Senator Byrp and the Virginia delega- 
tion in Congress as a whole, are perfectly 
competent to handle their business. I 
am not sticking out my neck, nor am I 
sticking my nose into their business. 
Yet when it comes to the matter of the 
imposition of a burden on the taxpayers 
of the Nation, I contend I have a right to 
be heard. So I spoke, and I stand by 
what I said, and back of it. “If this be 
treason,” as some great Virginian said— 
or did he?—‘“make the most of it.” 





Washington Birthday Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the birth of our first President 
and great Revolutionary War Command- 
er in Chief, last Sunday, February 22, 
station WELI, of New Haven, Conn., put 
on a special program under the direc- 
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tion of Mr. Michael Goode, of the Peo- 
ple’s Lobby. 

It was an absolutely nonpartisan af- 
fair in which a great former majority 
leader and highly respected former mem- 
ber from the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Connecticut, Col. John Q. Tilson, 
spoke. I am taking the liberty of includ- 
ing his remarks in the Recorp. Many 
Representatives are still here who re- 
member the excellent service rendered by 
Colonel Tilson and his great contribu- 
tions to our body politic. I am sure they 
will be glad te read once more his words 
and recall with distinct pleasure his 
great part in the history of the Congress 
in which he played such a prominent 
part and to which he gave so much time, 
devotion, and enthusiasm. 

The address follows: 


Our good friend Goode has invited me to 
broadcast a brief message over this station 
to the people whom it was my privilege to 
serve in Congress for so many years. It is 
a happy coincident that our present Con- 
gressman, Major SHANLEy, is here today and 
will be heard immediately following me. In 
accepting this courtesy I fully realize that 
anything I may say should be in keeping with 
the spirit of the tragic days in which we live. 
Not that all should be sad and melancholy. 
In times like these one who can lift the 
cloud of gloom and bring a smile, a laugh, 
or a ray of sunshine as a relief to pent-up 
feelings, even for the moment, is doing some- 
thing well worth while. I mean, rather, that 
there is but one thought uppermost in every 
mind and heart, and that is the winning of 
the war. Whatever contributes to this result 
is good. Anything hurtful to this supreme 
purpose is unworthy of us. Not being & 
laugh maker, a comedian, or otherwise an 
entertainer, the only role suited to my tal- 
ents is to speak seriously and directly on the 
subject of our war effort, leaving to others 
the more pleasant duty of speaking in a 
lighter vein. 

We celebrate today the birthday of George 
Washington, whom we delight to honor as 
the Father of his Country. It is a most fit- 
ting occasion to consicer preparedness for 
war. No man ever gave his country more good 
and sound advice than did Washington, and 
no advice given by him was clearer or more 
emphatic than his warning to prepare for war 
in time of peace. We have sadly failed to 
profit by this sage advice. 

As to the great human equation in the war 
problem, little need be said. We have the 
manpower of the highest quality. It needs 
only to be adequately trained and wisely 
utilized; but, meanwhile, it should be borne 
in mi.d that in this age human flesh and 
blood, regardless of their quality, are utterly 
helpless in war without effective weapons and 
adequate equipment with which to fight. 

From the days of the cave man, when men 
fought with clubs, the one who whittled out 
the b-st club had the best of the battle. 
From that prehistoric day to the present hour 
it has been a continuous competitive race, the 
goal being the creation of the most effective 
means for destroying the enemy. 

From the whittled club to the giant bomber 
is a long step, but it is just as true today 
as it is in the early twilight of human his- 
tory that the side having the better weapons 
and equipment and more of them is most 
likely to win out in the end. 

It is a tragic fact that the present war 
came and found us not prepared to fight t. 
In short, we have sadly failed to follow the 
far-seeing advice of Washington. There are, 
of course, some mitigating excuses. We are 
normally a peaceable and a peace-loving peo- 
ple. No one of us wishes war but, not wish- 
ing it, too many have been ready to follow 
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blindly their wishful thinking, as if by think- 
ing or wishing we could make it so. 

In a sense we were all to blame for our un- 
prepared state when war finally burst upon 
us. Naturally and properly we should blame 
most those who were in positions of responsi- 
bility, power, and authority, and who, even 
with the danger in plain sight, have failed to 
ea against it. Not only so but they have 

ed the people on a diet of fairy tales instead 

of facts, as if we were children. Those re- 
sponsible for these things have, indeed, much 
to answer for, and freedom of speech demands 
that even when they are purely errors of judg- 
ment these mistakes should not be minimized 
or indulgently glossed over. 

However, it avails us nothing to dwell un- 
duly upon the failures of the past. We must 
deal with present realities, with eyes turned 
toward the future. During my own public 
service I was one who, sometimes almost alone, 
it seemed, like a voice in the wilderness, cried 
out for more and better defense preparations; 
but I am now in no mood to pose in the su- 
perior attitude of “= told you so.” Indeed, we 
are all much to blame for our complacency as 
well as our lack of vision; and right dearly 
henceforth are we all to pay for it. The su- 
preme duty now is to meet the situation as 
it comes to us and in nowise fail to meet it 
with the zeal and fervency of spirit that will 
carry us eventually to the necessary goal of 
complete victory. 

We hear much nowadays of the word 
“morale” and the importance of keeping up 
the morale, not only of our armed forces but 
of the people generally. The word is sup- 
posed to mean a state of mind, but person- 
ally I like the word “spirit” better than 
either morale or a state of mind. The word 
“spirit” seems to visualize a lifting out of and 
above our selfish selves; and the cause in 
which we are now engaged is such as to 
call forth the highest and best spirit that 
can animate the soul of man. 

As I have said, we are peace loving. We are 
not aggressors. We covet no man’s land or 
his goods or anything that is his. We seek 
for ourselves only the right to live our own 
lives in our own way, and this right we freely 
concede to all others, including our enemies, 
provided they do not undertake to destroy 
the rights of others. In this respect we are 
now in the strongest position ever held by 
our Nation when at war. In the Revolution 
that first made us an independent Nation 
there was a very serious difference of opinion 
as to whether the Colonies were justified in 
resorting to arms. Those opposing it were 
honest in their opinions, and even now we 
cannot say that there were not fairly sub- 
stantial reasons for their view. In the War 
of 1812 the secticn of the country in which 
we now live was filled with people who 
thought the war unnecessary and wrong, as 
they watched day after day their principal 
business, which was shipping, disappear from 
the high seas as a result of the war. 

There was much acrimonious division over 
the Mexican War; while the Civil War, as 
its name implies, divided the people into two 
sections fighting against each other. There 
are still many good people who think we 
should have stayed out of the Spanish War. 
Even the World War found us far from 
united. I shall always remember that early 
Good Friday morning in 1917 when, after 
an all-night session in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, some 60 conscientious Members, 
as their names were called, voted “no” on 
the war declaration. 

How different is the present situation. 
There was some difference of opinion as to 
what should be our policy, even while the 
aggressor nations were striking down one un- 
offending country after another. The man- 
ner of their destruction was the underworld 
equivalent of a revolver aimed at the head 
with a demand to stand and deliver. Finally 
comes our turn, where the manner of the 
attack was far more dishonorable than that 


of the highwayman. The vilest gangster is 
due an apology for even comparing him with 
so vile a wretch as the perpetrator of Pearl 
in all the annals of 

tory has any other nation ever 
reached the depth of infamy to which Japan 
sank in the careful, deliberate, and elaborate 
preparations for the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
She ostentatiously sent here a special 
resentative under the p aan By of oR 
an honorable peace, and evidently wi 
structions to continue talking under this dis- 
guise until all the many n intricate 
and complex plans could be ted, co- 
ordinated, and synchronized so as te do the 
greatest possible damage while in the act of 
committing wholesale murder. 

Result No. 1. Some 3,000 loyal Americans 
met their death. We can Only mourn for 
them and honor their memory. 

Result No. 2. Not one single true American 
of all the 130,000,000 left alive who is not 
honestly and righteously enraged to a degree 
that can only be described by the words 
“fighting mad.” Not now is there any divi- 
sion of sentiment on this subject. Every real 
American feels and knows that there is now 
but one supreme Objective to be attained. 
We must and will see it through If “he who 
hath his quarrel just” is thrice armed, no 
one need doubt that our moral armament is 
at least threefold strong. Considering the 
record of events to date and the openly 
avowed aims of the aggressor nations, there 
are left to us but two alternatives—either a 
conquered world living under the iron heel 
of brutal force or complete victory for those 
peoples who are ready to face death in order 
that they and the rest of mankind may be 
free. Unie s our concepts of right and wrong 
are all askew, there has never been a clearer 
case in all history where all the right is on 
one side and all the wrong on the other. 
The path of right and duty, thcugh it may 
be a hard and difficult one, lies straight and 
clear before us. Let us diligently follow it in 
a spirit of the highest devotion, 


Facts Force America to Stop 


Pussyfooting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, under date of Sat- 
urday, February 21, 1942, published an 
editorial bearing the title “Facts Force 
America to Stop Pussyfocting.” 

The editorial sets forth clearly the 
feelings of the people on the Pacific 
coast. In asking the article be published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I am 
prompted by the thought that my coun- 
trymen should know the situation con- 
fronting those of us who live in the far 
West. 

The Chronicle’s views are given here- 
with: 

The President's order, which is just one 
step short of full martial law in such stra- 
tegic areas as the Army may designate, means 
the removal of Japanese from coastal and 
other military contacts. 

The order specifies that persons removed 
by the Army as unwanted may be excluded, 
regardless of whether they be aliens or citi- 
zens. Attorney General Biddle makes it 
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clear that the immediate effect will be upon 
Japanese. 

This brings to a focus a painful necessity 
that has been crystallizing as the details of 
the Pearl Harbor affair have been reluctantly 
accepted as facts 

We know that thousands of Japanese in 
Hawaii were ready and went into action with 
clockwork the instant the attack 
was started. Swarms of wheezing jalopies, 
ancient light trucks, poured from canefields 
and truck gardens into the roads. Traffic 
was choked. Navy officers and men, Army 
officers and men, on leave in the outskirts, 
had to fight their way through, not against 
armed forces, but through a tangle of blocked 
traffic, broken-down cars, flat tires, while the 
bombs were crashing on their ships and 
stations, 

Among all the thousands of Japanese who 
knew the plot there was not one, no matter 
where born, who came forward to warn the 
United States. This is not to say that there 
was not a person of Japanese blood in the 
islands who was loyal to the United States. 
It is a fact that code advertisements that 
to any Japanese eye must have created sus- 
picion, even though their full significance 
might not have been known, were not 
brought to American attention as something 
at least requiring special vigilance. 

From these circumstances, the conclusion 
has been forced that whatever the personal 
exceptions, and there must be many, Japanese 
loyalty is primarily to Japan. We do not 
regard this as a reason to hate Japanese per- 
sons, foreign born, or of immigrant extrac- 
tion, who are among us. We would consider 
it nothing reprehensible if Americans born in 
Japan and who spent their lives there, and 
there are many such, remained at heart 
faithful to the United States in a war to the 
death, 

The situation reluctantly accepted is a 
blow to personal sentiment in many cases, 
and a delicate one in view of our principles 
of civil rights. Mr. Biddle says specifically 
that the Presidential military order does not 
suspend the habeas corpus, but he says he 
doubts whether Federal courts will issue any 
writs in the cases of persons, citizens, or other- 
wise, against the expressed policy of the 
Army. Cases somewhat analogous that arose 
in the Civil War were finally adjudicated, but 
after the close of the war. 

A great many American citizens, every 
American citizen in fact, is being called upon 
to submit to some infringement upon rights 
whose infringment in any particular we 
would, under usual circumstances, resent and 
resist. This is being done with the reserva- 
tion that the surrender is voluntary, to keep 
a@ means of recapturing full rights as Ameri- 
cans, suspended only to preserve the Ameri- 
can right to those rights. 

It is a principle that persons of Japanese 
blood who are loyal to the United States and 
its ideals can show that loyalty by recognizing 
necessity. This is a fight for survival. In 
this fight we cannot pussyfoot. We have 
to be tough, even if civil rights do take a beat- 
ing for a time. 


The Need for Passage of H. R. 6668 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr.COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, can the 
United States win the war without a 
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drastic and complete mobilization of all 
her human resources? In a Washington 
newspaper this morning one of the most 
widely circulated national polls describes 
the first of its findings on this subject. 
According to this poll, 87 percent of the 
people questioned on this topic agree that 
all men and women over 18 years of age 
who are not in military service should be 
required to make themselves available for 
some kind of defense or war work. 

I call your attention to this sentiment 
on the part of the American people be- 
cause of its direct relation to H. R. 6668, 
to create a Home Defense Organized Re- 
serve, which I introduced 2 days ago. 
This measure and a similar one which 
has been introduced by my colleague from 
California, Congressman JOHN Z. ANDER- 
son, are the only bills now before the 
House which propose to accomplish what 
87 percent of the people agree must be 
done. 

In the editorial comment that accom- 
panied the above-described poll, it was 
tersely pointed out that Congress re- 
peatedly has failed to recognize the need 
for legislative action until long after the 
public has done so. This is not, as we 
know, an accurate description of the 
facts. For example, this editorial com- 
ment claims that “the public was at least 
5 years ahead of Congress in voting for 
a bigger Army and Navy.” I voted for 
the fortification of Guam in 1939 despite 
the fact that I had not a single letter 
favoring this move while hundreds of my 
constituents wrote me to disapprove it. 
Many of you did likewise in the face of 
criticism rather than encouragement 
from the public. 

Be that as it may, none of us will be 
able to find any justification for further 
indifference to mobilizing all our human 
resources. To you gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania I call particular attention 
to H. R. 6668 since the poll published 
this morning was taken in Philadelphia 
and is an expression of your own people. 
The poll to be published tomorrow will be 
the result of inquiries made among the 
people of Massachusetts. I ask my col- 
leagues from the Bay State to watch for 
this report and as you read it think in 
terms of H. R. 6668. ¥ 

If we are to escape the charge of con- 
tinued apathy toward things the public 
wants we must have action on the estab- 
lishing of a Home Defense Organized 
Reserve as provided for in this measure. 





Exclusion of Teachers From the Hatch Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr.PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a resolu- 
tion, which I support, adopted by the 
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Puerto Rico Teachers’ Association in its 
annual convention held at Mayaguez, 
P, R., on January 31, 1942, asking the 
Congress of the United States to amend 
the Hatch Act so as to exclude teachers 
from the effects of the law. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Hatch Act passed by Congress 
in 1939 and amended in 1940, includes teach- 
ers in land-grant colleges and vocational 
teachers, any part of whose salary comes from 
Federal funds; 

Whereas there is a danger, furthermore, 
that the law will be interpreted to include any 
teacher who teaches in a public-school system 
or university that receives Federal aid; 

Whereas teachers belong to a profession 
which disapproves of, and does not engage in, 
pernicious or improper political activities; 

Whereas the Hatch Act interferes with the 
freedom of teachers to discuss political issues, 
both in the classroom and in their own teach- 
ers’ meetings; 

Whereas if teachers are to train effectively 
our youth for citizenship, they must have full 
rights of citizenship themselves; 

Whereas the National Education Associa- 
tion, through its National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion, is actively fighting to secure an amend- 
ment to the Hatch Act to exclude teachers: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by this annual convention of the 
Puerto Rico Teachers’ Association: 

1. To join with the National Education As- 
sociation in petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to amend the Hatch Act so as 
to exclude teachers from the effects of the 
law; 

2. To ask the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico in Washington to do everything 
in his power to secure the passaye of this 
amendment; 

3. To send copies of this resolution to the 
National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 





Twenty-fourth Anniversary of Declaration 
of Independence of Lithuania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANTON F. MACIEJEWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following resolution adopted 
at a mass meeting held in observance of 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
declaration of independence of Lithuania, 
on Sunday, February 15, 1942, at Chi- 
cago, IIL: 


Whereas the United States of America was 
wantonly and ruthlessly attacked and is 
therefore now at war with Japan, Germany, 
and Italy, fighting to defend the existence of 
this Nation, its liberties and democratic way 
of life; and 

Whereas the said aggressor nations have 
already destroyed and subjugated many free 
and independent nations, among them the 
Republic of Lithuania, and are now bent 
upon enslaving the rest of humanity; and 

Whereas in order to defend the freedom of 
the civilized world and to restore the inde- 
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pendence and freedom of all subjugated na- 
tions it is necessary to annihilate the forces 
of aggressor nations and to establish the 
principles of democracy, freedom, and justice 
which were proclaimed by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill in the 
Atlantic Charter and affirmed by 26 United 
Nations in their joint declaration: 

Now, therefore, we the citizens of the 
United States of America of Lithuanian birth 
and ancestry, having met at the Ashland 
Auditorium in Chicago, Ill., on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 15 A. D. 1942, upon the commemora- 
tion of the twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
proclamation of Lithuanian independence, 
reaffirm those principles of democracy, and 
do hereby resolve and express our full faith 
and confidence in the leadership of President 
Roosevelt, pledging cur full and wholehearted 
support to the United States Government in 
its efforts to defeat and crush the enemies 
and the ultimate victory of this Nation: Be it 
further 

Resolved, We are confident that the victory 
of the United States and its Allies will secure 
a permanent and just peace and bring free- 
dom and democracy to all the nations, in- 
cluding Lithuania; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, President of the United States; Members 
of Congress from Illinois; and to the press. 





Power for Aluminum—The Truth 


About R. E. A. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 24, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a grave need exists in our 
country tcday, not only for national 
unity but for sound, clear, unprejudiced 
thinking. I have confidence that if our 
people are told the true facts—the objec- 
tive truth uncolored by personal preju- 
dice or personal interest—they will form 
sound conclusions, 

Freedom of speech is at once the 
strength and the weakness of democracy. 
It is our strength when we use it and our 
weakness when we abuse it. We abuse 
it when we spread gossip, rumor, or prop- 
aganda that can be readily disproved by 
the facts; when our press and radio for- 
get their responsibilities for verifying 
Statements and serve merely as the 
mouthpiece for special interests, foreign 
or domestic. In Germany, unhappily, 
no such problem exists. In all the Axis 
nations no such problem exists. The 
leader tells the people, through the me- 
dium of the press or by way of the radio, 
what they are to think—and he distorts 
the facts to suit his purposes and the 
people do a mental goose step. 

We want to avoid that here. And we 
will avoid it. But it will demand a free 
and energetic press and a free, honest 
dissemination of the facts properly veri- 
fied as they affect our lives. 
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Many times I have spoken in the House 
and elsewhere about the very great hope 
which I believe can be based upon the 
cooperative method of dealing with prob- 
lems which face our people. For in a 
cooperative the people can in many, 
many cases do things for themselves and 
develop by their own knowledge, re- 
sources, and loyalty better and sounder 
ways of overcoming difficulty and malad- 
justment than can be done in any other 
way. Cooperatives are the middle road 
between big government and big busi- 
ness. They bring people together in ex- 
perience and interest instead of dividing 
them as most other methods of economic 
organization do. 

The cooperative movement in our 
country constitutes a bulwark for de- 
mocracy. The thousands of enterprises, 
small and large, which are owned and 
managed by the people which they serve 
are the living proof that groups of peo- 
ple can mold the forces of the Power 
Age to their self-betterment. One of the 
most important types of cooperative 
that we have in this country today is 
the Rural Electrification Cooperative. 
Not only have they been the means of 
making farm life just about 100 per- 
cent more attractive than it was before, 
but they can be of very great assistance 
indeed in winning the war. 

Here I want to present some of the 
facts regarding some recent attacks on 
R. E. A. and some of the farmers’ co- 
operatives. 

These facts will show that the recent 
attacks on the Ark-La Electric Coopera- 
tive, charging it with delaying the de- 
velopment of an aluminum plant in Ar- 
kansas, were entirely unjustified and ob- 
viously inspired to serve selfish ends. In- 
stead of delaying the construction of this 
vital plant, that cooperative has made 
every effort to assist in the early com- 
pletion of the project. 

In June of last year, as the records 
clearly indicate, Ark-La submitted a pro- 
posal to O. P. M. to supply the power 
needed to operate an aluminum plant 
that was to be located in the State of Ar- 
kansas. Its offer was based on the con- 
struction schedule prepared by the alu- 
minum plant people and provided for 
making power available at any location 
selected in the area. 

A fortnight later, O. P. M. officials in- 
dicated that within a few days a decision 
would be made concerning the establish- 
ment of the proposed plant, and they re- 
quested proposals from Ark-La and from 
private utilities to supply the power re- 
quired. 

Ark-La proposed to develop new power 
facilities. The private utilities, however, 
and this is a matter of public record 
available to the press and to the gentle- 
men of the House, offered to supply power 
from public power projects which the 
companies did not own or control. The 
R. E. A. borrower proposed to create new 
power facilities in this sadly undeveloped 
region. The Federal Power Commission 
endorsed the construction of a series of 
transmission lines and interconnections 
involved in the proposed development. 
Governor Adkins, of Arkansas, and the 
entire Arkansas delegation here in the 


House, appreciating the need for added 
power facilities in this area, signed a 
joint letter to the O. P. M. urging that 
the Ark-La proposal be adopted in full. 

As far back as last June, when most 
of the private power people in this coun- 
try were saying that we had sufficient 
power—and they continued saying it 


so essential to the Nation’s war efforts. 

During the succeeding months—that 
is, after June of last year—both the Ark- 
La Cooperative and the R. E. A. re- 
peatedly urged speed in reaching a de- 
cision on the power needs of the alumi- 
num plant. They complied with every 
request from O. P. M. and Defense Plant 
Corporation for specific data and gave 
every assurance of their ability to fulfill 
their proposals. 

Late in September the R. E. A. was 
informally advised that the aluminum 
plant would construct its own power 
plant and this was officially confirmed 
by the Defense Plant Corporation on 
October 27. 

From June until October various plans 
for the aluminum plant had been under 
consideration. I will not attempt tc say 
why this time was lost, but certainly it 
was no fault of the R. E. A., as the records 
clearly show. 

Then the first week in November the 
Defense Plant Corporation asked that the 
R. E. A. submit an offer to furnish some 
of the interim power required by the alu- 
minum plant pending the completion of 
its generating plant. Within a few days 
the Arkansas-Louisiana cooperative sub- 
mitted a very favorable offer to the plant 
officials, that would serve a dual purpose 
to the area. Our Government had de- 
veloped large power facilities at the 
Grand River Dam and this power was not 
being used with maximum efficiency or 
profit to our national interests. Arkan- 
sas-Louisiana and R. E. A. preposed to 
run an urgently needed transmission line 
to bring this Grand River power to the 
new aluminum plant. That line, accord- 
ing to the findings of the Federal Power 
Commission, would bring to this war 
project more power per pound of the crit- 
ical materials required than would the 
lines which the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. proposed to build. 

Through November, December, and 
January no decision was reached on 
these proposals. It was decided to se- 
cure approximately 32,500 kilowatts from 
Grand River Dam at Markhams Ferry 
and the balance of the 100,000 kilowatts 
required would be obtained from pooling 
power from various sources. A major 
portion of this power was to be supplied 
over the proposed lines of the Arkansas- 
Louisiana electric cooperative. 

The Army and Navy Munitions Board 
report showed that the R. E. A.-financed 
transmission line would have a capacity 
sufficient to make 70,000 kilowatts avail- 
able at the aluminum plant whereas the 
alternative proposal of the private utili- 
ties would deliver only 48,000 kilowatts. 
The Federal Power Commission’s engi- 
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the quotations of the private power com- 
pany. 

One would think that with the bless- 
ings of the F. P. C. and the O. P. M. added 
to all of these germane facts, not even the 
outcries of the Power Trust would delay 
the acceptance of the Ark-La proposal. 

Here was an opportunity to save money 
for the United States, develop new power 
in a region which has been held back 
economically by the lack of power, ex- 
pedite our war efforts and yet even after 
Pearl Harbor, certain people uttered loud 
cries and lamentations at allowing a co- 
operative enterprise to help its people. 
Our money markets are suspicious of co- 
operative enterprise in spite of the fact 
that cooperation is one of the surest and 
best ways in which economic freedom can 
be preserved. At any rate, the Public 
Utilities Department of Arkansas, for 
some reason difficult to understand, re- 
fused a certificate to the proposed Ark-La 
system. They declared they would not 
issue a certificate until the proposed lines 
were approved in Washington. 

Fortunately for the Nation, they were 
approved in Washington. On January 
21 Chairman Nelson, of W. P. B., wired 
Chairman Carter, of the Arkansas De- 
partment of Public Utilities, advising him 
that Ark-La had been given an A-l-a 
priorities rating and the next day the 
department issued a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. 

Engineers employed by the Ark-La im- 
mediately began staking and clearing the 
line. The aluminum plant would be 
completed by June 1, and the power must 
be available on that date. The time left 
was short indeed for the job to be done. 

The proponents of delay for the ad- 
vancement of self-interest, however, were 
still unconvinced. Before Senate and 
House committees, in the press, on the 
radio, and from the lecture platform, 
they and their coworkers, innocent or 
otherwise, have been crying out against 
the proposal or repeating as authorita- 
tive the most unfounded charges. The 
Chicago Tribune, which still advertises 
itself as the “world’s greatest newspaper,” 
objects to what it terms to be a crazy 
scheme to serve the Government, and 
quotes an executive vice president of the 
South Western Gas & Electric Co. as the 
source of its wisdom. The Tulsa World 
prints an editorial on February 6 accus- 
ing the R. E. A. of winning its fight at 
the expense of the men in the armed 
forces. And a writer in the New York 
Times, Mr. Arthur Krock, reports that 
local businessmen have heard that it is 
proposed to permit R. E. A. to duplicate 
existing power lines to the Arkansas 
aluminum plant with a consequent waste 
of copper. “The effect is bad on the 
morale of the people,’ says Mr. Krock. 
The unfortunate thing about it is that 
Mr. Krock turned loose this rumor with- 
out, apparently, ascertaining the facts in 
the case. 
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Most propositions, of course, have sev- 
eral sides and in many cases decisions will 
be close. It is, however, utterly unreason- 
able to assume that the W. P. B., the 
F. P. C., and the R. F. C. with no per- 
sonal interests and charged with defi- 
nite public responsibilities have all three 
reached a decision contrary to public 
policy. Certainly such conclusions 
should not be considered faulty merely 
on the authority of spokesmen for the 
groups who made every effort to secure 
the contract for themselves. On the 
basis of the fact:, and leaving out of 
account any consideration of the long- 
term post-war needs for additional power 
facilities in Arkansas, the decision of 
these responsible agencies in the Ark-La 
case was economically proper and should 
have the support of American citizens 
in carrying forward the war program. 

The real danger of waste involved in 
proposals to provide power for the 
Arkansas aluminum plant was avoided 
by the decision of the W. P. B. Real 
waste was inherent in the proposal of the 
utilities which involved the use of hun- 
dreds of miles of copper conductor to 
tap existing facilities that are already 
strained and that would provide com- 
paratively small amounts of power in 
relation to the critical materials ex- 
pended. Even the most adverse report 
on Ark-La admitted that its proposed 
lines would handle 45 percent more power 
with not more than 10 percent more ma- 
terial. There never was any question re- 
garding the ability of Ark-La to handle 
power far out of proportion to the dif- 
ferences in materials involved even un- 
der the most adverse circumstances. The 
only possible difference was in the profits 
to the utilities in the area. 

If Ark-La was an exceptional situa- 
tion, then we could explain the matter 
simply as a mistake, an error in judg- 
ment on the part of certain men and of 
those who quote them as authorities on 
the subject. But no; it is repeated again 
and again. Down in Texas the R. E. A. 
is financing the construction of facilities 
of the Brazos transmission cooperative, 
and when the W. P. B. directed that con- 
struction be suspended pending an exam- 
ination into the completion status of the 
project, the order was complied with im- 
mediately. Yet in the Washington Post 
on Thursday, February 12, a statement 
appeared to the effect that the R. E. A. 
was violating orders from Nelson’s office 
and was constructing an unessential 
project. Contrary to this charge, on Feb- 
ruary 17 the Brazos cooperative received 
euthority from the W. P. B. to complete 
lines under construction at that time. 

The R. E. A. and its borrowers are ac- 
cused of hoarding copper and other ma- 
terials, yet anyone familiar with this pro- 
gram knows that the R. E. A. does not buy 
materials and that it advances funds to 
cooperatives and others on the basis of 
concrete proposals as construction moves 
forward. It mekes no plans for reserve 
stocks and builds no idle inventories. 

The people of this country today should 
be grateful for the work of the R. E. A. 
and the cocperatives. ‘Today neariy 
1,000,000 consumers, including 10,000 in- 


dustries and nearly 800,000 farms, are se- 
curing power from R. E. A.-financed lines. 
This power is helping to solve labor short- 
ages and to increase the output of critical 
foods in rural areas in nearly every State 
in the Union. It supplies power and light 
to military establishments, airports and 
beacons, industries, mines, and other en- 
terprises in rural areas. The continued 
flow of power from these lines is essential 
to the war program. It is the big job of 
the R. E. A. today. 

Early in our war effort—prior to Pearl 
Harbor—the R. E. A. had begun a com- 
prehensive effort to avoid the power 
shortage that it saw developing in this 
country. It was opposed at every turn 
by interests which assured the people 
that there was adequate generating ca- 
pacity, an adequate supply of kilowatt- 
hours. Their spokesmen in high places 
affirmed this stand 

The R. E. A., supported, I am happy to 
say, by many of my colleagues here in 
the House and in the Senate, struggled 
to avert the power shortage. The pro- 
posals advanced were contested at every 
turn. The few that did get through are 
now rendering yeoman service in our war 
effort and more would be a blessing. 

The R. E. A. today stands ready to 
develop power wherever war production 
demands and the establishments thus 
created will be absorbed readily by the 
rural electrification program in the post- 
war period. Experience developed in 
building over a billion kilowatt-hour-a- 
year business in about 5 years can thus 
further serve the needs of war and avoid 
the wastes of demobilization. 

The record of the attacks on the co- 
operative movement and the facts speak 
for themselves. The attack is on the very 
principles for which we are fighting. It 
is my hope that there will be a cessation 
of personal fights or sparring for personal 
gain, of using the war as a smoke screen 
by which a few can strengthen their 
grip on the many. Let us extend, rather 
than throttle, democracy, and so make 
ever more clear the hope that can come 
to all mankind from America’s victory. 
Particularly let us do this in cases where 
at the same time a direct, a practical 
contribution to increasing America’s pro- 
duction, and hence her war effort, can 
be made at the same time. 





National Prohibition 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ORD, I include a letter received from Mr. 
Ernest H. Cherrington, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Temperance of the 
Methodist Church. In a recent speech 
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on the floor of the House I made a state- 
ment connecting the Methodist Board of 
Temperance with the World Prohibition 


-Association and the activities of one Ed- 


ward Page Gaston, based on an article in 
the New York Sunday News of January 
18, 1942, in which the writer of the article, 
Fred Pasley, made the statement that the 
Methodist Board of Temperance was in- 
cluded in the Werld Prohibition Associa- 
tion. Mr. Cherrington denies his organi- 
zation is affiliated in any way with the 
World Prohibition Association. 

In the interests of fairness, I include 
Mr. Cherrington’s letter, and I hope this 
correction will serve notice on Edward 
Page Gaston that this well-known organ- 
ization is not in any way connected with 
his outfit. 


THE Boarp OF TEMPERANCE, 
THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Washington, D C., February 26, 1942 
Hon. Martin L. SWEENEY, 
The House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SWEENEY: In the New York Times 
of today, on the 21st page, appears an article 
which refers to a statement reported to have 
been made by yourself in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 25, declaring that 
Edward Page Gaston, generalissimo of the 
World Prohibition Association, has been 
using Government services and property to 
foster a movement to outlaw drinking, and 
further states that the World Prohibition As- 
sociation was “made up of the old Anti-Saloon 
League, the Methodist Board of Temperance, 
ard kindred organizations.” The Board of 
Temperance of the Methcdist Church has no 
connection whatsoever with the so-called 
World Prohibition Association referred to, 
and has no connection or relationship with 
Mr Edward Page Gaston. He does not rep- 
resent this board in any way, shape, or form, 
and never has. 

I am sure that you did not have any inten- 
tion of misrepresenting the Board of Tem- 
perance of the Methodist Church and that 
you will be glad to correct this error. 

Very respectfully, 
ERNFst H. CHERRINGTON, 
Executive Secretary. 





Longevity Pay for Postal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANTON F. MACIEJEWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN ‘THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past several days, I have re- 
ceived numerous inquiries in regard to the 
longevity pay bill for postal employees, 
which passed the House several months 
ago. Later, it passed the Senate in 
amended form and the House asked for 
and the Senate agreed to a conference. 

This meritorious legislation providing 
modest salary increases for certain em- 
ployees of the Postal Service, including 
third- and fourth-class postmasters, has 
been sidetracked, and for some inexcus- 
able reason the conferees are failing to 
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act on this important legislation. It does 

seem that this delay is unjustifiable, and 

I am of the opinion that the majority of 

the Members of this body are in favor of 
bringing this bill and the conference re- 

= up for final action without further 
elay. 


Concentration Camps for Japanese 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 23, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to renew my insistence 
that the Japanese in this country, in 
Alaska, and in Hawaii be placed in con- 
centration camps at once. 

In an Associated Press article which 
appeared in the Washington Post of 
February 28, 1942 we find the following 
significant statements: 


Six THOUSAND ALIENS ROUNDED UP ON WEST 
Coast—Many JaP RESERVE OFFICERS AMONG 
TuHem; Arms CaCHES FouUND 


San FRANCIsco, February 22.—Raiding from 
C.nada to the Mexican border, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation scored the first 
triumphs of the war in the Pacific coast 
Siates 

Since February 2, its swiftly moving agents 
have questioned at least 6,C90 Japanese, Ger- 
man, and Italian aliens, and seized sufiicient 
numbers of these enemy nationals to have 
comprised a menacing force of spies and 
saboteurs. 

Some of those rounded up were reserve offi- 
cers in the imperial Japanese army and navy, 
and members of Japanese secret societies di- 
rected from Tokyo. 

MANY FIREARMS TAKEN 


Federal Bureau of Investigation men have 
confiscated more than 80,000 rounds of am- 
munition, hundreds of firearms of all kinds, 
and various explosives capable of causing ex- 
tensive destruction. 

In the hands of enemy aliens the agents 
have found strange items—American naval 
signal flags, military uniforms, an oddly 
built therapeutic treatment machine capable 
of sending short-distance radio messages. 

And they have discovered, according to 
Californi:.’s attorney general, strange and 
possibly sinister coincidences—Japanese using 
the citizenship of their American-born. chil- 
dren to control land completely surrounding 
California aircraft plants, and Japanese pur- 
portedly making a living by farming in mili- 
tary areas on ground that obviously couldn’t 
provide them a livelihocd. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation agents 
have pounced on aliens and contraband in 
the vicinity of such vital areas as the Brem- 
erton (Wash.) Navy Yard; the Mare Island 
Navy Yard near Vallejo, Calif.; the United 
States Naval Training Station at San Diego, 
Calif.; Army Air Corps and blimp base at 
Sunnyvale, Calif.; and Terminal Island naval 
and shipbuilding area in Los Angeles Harbor. 

USE SURPRISE TACTICS 

In this drive against potential fifth colum- 
nists, the 350 Federal Bureau of Investigation 
men on the west coast, backed by local en- 
forcement officers, have utilized the element 


of surprise, keeping enemy aliens guessing at 
where they will strike next. 

the raids in northern California 

early this month, Nat J. L. Pieper, head of 

the Federal Bureau of Investigation San 
Francisco office, ined: 

“We're doing this on definite suspicions of 


The latest coast-wide mass sorties this 
week end, resulting in apprehension of hun- 
dreds of aliens after thousands were grilled, 
apparently were to effect a final clean-up be- 
fore Pacific coast military areas are placed 
under strict Army rule by virtue of a new 
Presidential decree. 


Mr. Speaker, this morning’s paper also 
carried the following Associated Press 
story with reference to the Civil Liberties 
Union: 

CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION PROTESTS REMOVAL ORDER 

New York, February 22.—The American 
Civil Liberties Union today protested as “un- 
precedented and founded or no specific evi- 
dence of need,” President Roosevelt’s execu- 
tive order establishing military areas from 
which citizens or aliens may be removed. 


This Civil Liberties Union has long 
been regarded by many as a communis- 
tic and un-American organization. Re- 
cently the head of this Civil Liberties 
Union is quoted as having stated that 
“the unhappy people of Japan are our 
brothers ” 

Well, so far as I am concerned, I am 
ready to become “our brothers’ keeper” 
for the duration of this emergency by 
putting them every one in concentration 
camps until the war is over, then ship- 
ping them back to Asia and never per- 
mitting another one to come to this 
country to live. 

I wonder how it sounds to our boys in 
the service who are offering their lives 
for this country to read where this Civil 
Liberties Union is protesting against our 
trying to protect the American people 
from these treacherous Japs. it is about 
time the Government looked into this 
Civil Liberties Union, and put a stop to 
its attempts to stir up race trouble along 
the Atlantic seaboard, here in Washing- 
ton, and throughout the Southern 
States. It would be interesting to know 
how many of its members belong to an 
organization that is dedicated to the 
overthrow of this Government. 

It is well known that Hawaiian-born 
Japanese, who claim the protection of 
the American flag, were giving informa- 
tion to Japan by radio, telephone, flash- 
light, and other signals prior to and dur- 
ing the Pearl Harbor attack, and have 
been doing so since—just as these Amer- 
ican-born Japs are now doing along the 
Pacific coast. 

Unless we drive the Japanese entirely 
out of Hawaii, they are going to drive us 
out. While the Germans and Italians 
are attacking us :n front, these treacher- 
ous Japs, who have sponged on our gen- 
erosity for their very existence, are now 
driving the dagger in our backs, and at 
the same time their racial cohorts are 
undermining and sabotaging us up and 
down the Pacific coast and throughout 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

We should round up and confine every 
German and every Italian in this coun- 
try about whose loyaliy there is the 
slightest question. We cannot afford to 
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take chances with them. 
comes to the Japanese, we 

it unanimous. Once a Jap, always a 
We cannot afford to trust of 


help destroy this country. 

This is war. Our country, our homes, 
our civilization, our way of life are 
threatened on every hand. We cannot 
afford to take chances. 

The Civil] Liberties Union says the 
President’s action in going after these 
Japs is “unprecedented and founded on 
no specific evidence of need.” 

How much more “specific evidence of 
need” does the Civil Liberties Union want 
us to have than Pearl Harbor and the 
revelations that have been uncovered rel- 
ative to these Japs since the Pearl Har- 
bor attack? As for such action being 
unprecedented, let me remind these new- 
comers to our shores that Andrew Jack- 
son was accused of acting without prece- 
dent on a similar occasion more than a 
hundred years ago, when he moved cer- 
tain Indian tribes in order to avoid 
further trouble. We should follow An- 
drew Jackson’s example now. 

Japanese fifth columnists have been 
stirring race trouble in this country for a 
long time. I am told that they have been 
so successful among the Negroes in Har- 
lem, New York, that the city authorities 
have entirely lost control and have called 
upon the State »f New York to help main- 
tain law and order. They are working 
through such organizations as this Civil 
Liberties Union and associations for the 
advancement of the colored races. In 
my opinion, they are behind this drive to 
try to stir up trouble between the whites 
and the Negroes here in Washington by 
trying to force Negroes into hotels, res- 
taurants, picture shows, and other public 
places. They know that, if they can 
start race riots in Washington and 
throughout the country, it will aid them 
in their nefarious designs against the 
people of the United States. 

A news item from Tokyo on November 
29, 1941, under the heading “Japs see 
United States color problem,” we find 
the following striking statement from 
Yoshichi Nagatani, who is referred to by 
the Japanese press as a “prominent busi- 
ness Man and expert on America,” in 
which he is quoted as saying: 

When it becomes plain that America is go- 
ing on the rocks, 20,000,000 Negroes, 10,000,000 
Americans with Axis antecedents, 10,000,000 
unemployed, and 5,000,000 members of labor 
unions, and numerous Communists will rise 
in revolt and create chaos. 


Nagatani goes on to refer to President 
Roosevelt as a “buffoon,” and predicts 
that the first Japanese victory “will re- 
sult in confusion throughout the United 
States.” 

Remember this statement was pub- 
lished just 8 days before the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. I do not know 
who led this Japanese spy to believe that 
all the American Negroes could be de- 
luded into such a trap. If these agi- 
tators will let the Negroes alone, we will 
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have no trouble with them. The white 
people of the South who have always 
been the Negroes best friends, and who 
know the Negro problem, will have no 
trouble with the colored race if these 
fifth columnists and the flannel-mouthed 
agitators throughout the country will let 
them alone. 

It is silly and stupid for the Japs, or 
any other enemy, to expect support from 
the patriotic laboring men and women of 
this Nation, and so far as their Commu- 
nist cohorts are concerned, it is high 
time that everyone of them who agi- 
tates trouble of any kind in this country 
was taken in hand. 

It is being argued in some quarters 
that we do not have the constitutional 
right to handle the Japanese who are 
born in this country. They take the 
position that these Japanese are Ameri- 
can citizens and entitled to the same 
rights as are the descendants of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I most emphatically deny that 
assertion. ‘These Japanese are not citi- 
zens of the United States and never can 
be. The clause of the Constitution upon 
which this argument relies reads as 
follows: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject. to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. 


My contention is that these Japanese 
do not come within that provision of the 
Constitution. Their parents could not 
become citizens of the United States 
under our laws, but remained citizens 
of Japan. Legally they were mere visi- 
tors to our shores, and when their chil- 
dren were born they became citizens of 
Japan; and being citizens of Japan their 
children also took the same status. 
While born in the United States, they 
did not become citizens because they 
were not subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, but were subjects of Japan. I 
know that a different position was once 
taken by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of United States 
v. Wong Kim Ark (169 U. S. Reports, 
Pp. 649), in the face of a powerful 
dissenting opinion by Chief Justice 
Fuller. I believe that Judge Fuller was 
entirely correct in his dissenting opinion, 
and that if this matter were put before 
the Supreme Court today the decision 
of the Court at that time would be re- 
versed, and Chief Justice Fuller’s posi- 
tion would be sustained. I know the 
American people would sustain him. 

In that dissenting opinion, Chief 
Justice Fuller said: 

I cannot concur in the opinion and judg- 
ment of the Court in this case. 

The proposition is that a child born in this 
country of parents who were not citizens of 
the United States, and under the laws of 
their own country and of the United States 
could not become such—as was the fact from 
the beginning of the Government in respect 
of the class of aliens to which the parents in 
this instance belonged—is from the moment 
of his birth a citizen of the United States, 
by virtue of the first clause of the four- 
teenth amendment, any act of Congress to 
the contrary notwithstanding 
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The argument is, that although the Consti- 
tution prior to that amendment nowhere at- 
tempted to define the words “citizen of the 
United States” and “natural-born citizens” 
as used therein, yet that it must be inter- 
preted in the light of the English common- 
law rule which made the place of birth the 
criterion of nationality; that that rule was 
in force in all the English colonies. upon this 
continent down to the time of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and in the United 
States afterwards, and continued to prevail 
under the Constitution as originally estab- 
lished; and that before the enactment of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1866 and the adop- 
tion of the constit sional amendment, all 
white persons, at least, born within the sov- 
ereignty of the United States, whether chil- 
dren of citizens or of foreigners, excepting 
only chidren of ambassadors or public min- 
isters of a foreign government, were native- 
born citizens of the United States. 

Thus the fourteenth amendment is held 
to be merely declaratory except that it brings 
all persons, irrespective of color, within the 
scope of the alleged rule, and puts that rule 
beyond the control of the legislative power. 

If the conclusion of the majority opinion 
is correct, then the children of citizens of 
the United States, who have been born 
abroad since July 28, 1868, when the amend- 
ment was declared ratified, were, and are, 
aliens, unless they have, or shall on attaining 
majority become citizens by naturalization 
in the United States; and no statutory pro- 
vision to the contrary is of any force or 
effect. And children who are aliens by de- 
scent, but born on our soil, are exempted 
from the exercise of the power to exclude or 
to expel aliens, or any class of aliens, so 
often maintained by this court, an exemp- 
tion apparently disregarded by the acts in 
respect of the exclusion of persons of Chinese 
descent. 

Obviously, where the Constitution deals 
with common-law rights and uses common- 
law phraseology, its language should be read 
in the light of the common law; but when 
the question arises as to what constitutes 
citizenship of the Nation, involving, as it does, 
international relations, and political, as con- 
tradistinguished from civil status, interna- 
tional principles must be considered. and, 
unless the municipal law of England appears 
to have been affirmatively accepted, it can- 
not be allowed to control in the matter of 
construction. 

Nationality is essentially a political idea, 
and belongs to the sphere of public law. 
Hence Mr Justice Story, in Shanks v. Dupont 
( Pet. 242, 248), said that the incapacities of 
femes covert, at common law, “do not reach 
their political rights, nor prevent their ac- 
quiring or losing a national character. 
Tuc~e political rights do not stand upon the 
mere doctrines of municipal law, applicable to 
ordinary transactions, but stand upon. the 
more general principles of the law of nations.” 


In this dissenting opinion, Justice 
Fuller quotes from Vattel, one of the 
world’s greatest authorities on interna- 
tional law In that connection, he says: 

Before the revolution, the views of the 
publicists had been thus put by Vattel: “The 
natives, or natural-born citizens, are those 
born in the country, of parents who are 
citizens. As the society cannot exist and 
perpetuate itself otherwise than by the chil- 
dren of the citizens, those children naturally 
follow the condition of their fathers, and suc- 
ceed to all their rights. The society is sup- 
posed to desire this, in consequence of what 
it owes to its own preservation; and it is pre- 
sumed, as matter of course, that each citizen, 
on entering into society, reserves to his chil- 
dren the right of becoming members of it. 
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The country of the fathers is therefore that 
of the children; and these become true citi- 
zens merely by their tacit consent. We shall 
secon see whether, on their coming to the years 
of discretion, they may renounce their right, 
and what they owe to the society in which 
they were born. I say that, in order to be of 
the country, it is necessary that a person be 
born of a father who is a citizen; for, if he is 
born thereof a foreigner, it will be only the 
place of his birth, and not his country” (book 
I, ch. 19, No. 212). “The true bond which 
connects the child with the ody politic is not 
the matter of an inanimate piece of land, but 
the moral relations of his parentage. The 
place of birth produces no change in the 
rule that children follow the condition of 
their fathers, for it is not naturally the place 
of birth that gives rights, but extraction.” 


In concluding his dissenting opinion, 
Chief Justice Fuller says: 

It is not to be admitted that the children 
of persons so situated become citizens by the 
accident of birth. On the contrary, I am 
of opinion that the President and Senate by 
treaty, and the Congress by naturalization, 
have the power, notwithstanding the four- 
teenth amendment, to prescribe that all per- 
sons of a particular race, or their children, 
cannot become citizens, and that it results 
that the consent to allow such persons to 
come into and reside within our geographical 
limits does not carry with it the imposition 
of citizenship upon children born to them 
while in this country under such consent, in 
spite of treaty and statute 

In other words, the fourteenth amendment 
does not exclude from citizenship by birth 
children born in the United States of parents 
permanently located therein and who might 
themselves become citizens; nor, on the other 
hand, does it arbitrarily make citizens of 
children born in the United States of par- 
ents who, according to the will of their native 
government and of this Government, are ana 
must remain aliens. 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is my con- 
tention that since these Japanese could 
not become citizens of this country but 
remain citizens of Japan, their legal 
status was that of visitors to our shores 
and their children became subjects of 
Japan and not citizens of the United 
States, and that their children’s children 
assumed the same status. 

The truth of the business is that these 
facts have been recognized by Japan 
from the beginning, and by these Japa- 
nese themselves. When these children 
are born their names are registered with 
the Japanese consul, who sends them in 
to Tokyo where they are registered as 
Japanese citizens entitled to all rights as 
such, just the same as if they had been 
born on Japanese soil. They never can 
become Americans. There is a racial and 
a religious difference they can never over- 
come. They are pagan in their philos- 
ophy, atheistic in their beliefs, alien in 
their allegiance, and antagonistic to 
everything for which we stand. 

This is one of the most momentous 
questions that has confronted our people 
in a thousand years, and I for one am in 
favor of meeting it squarely and deciding 
it in our favor by declaring that no Japa- 
hese can ever become a citizen of the 
United States but that they are aliens 
in our midst and should be deported at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Let us save America for Americans! 
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National Prohibition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend mj remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald of February 
28, 1942, making reference to the drive 
now under way to bring about once more 
national prohibition. This timely edi- 
torial reenforces the observations I made 
on the floor of the House on February 25, 
1942, in calling attention to this organized 
group of fanatics who are employing the 
same tactics used in the drive to bring 
about national prohibition, as was em- 
ployed during the last World War. The 
trend of events with respect to the drive 
for national prohibition is one that should 
not be overlooked by the liberal forces of 
America. 

The editorial follows: 


Go THrovGcH ALL THAT AGAIN? 


The ever-active drys are taking great conso- 
lation to themselves and are trying to make 
heavy political capital out of a recent Gallup 
poll finding. This finding was that 55 per- 
cent of those questioned in what Dr. Gallup 
calls a cross-secticn of American citizens were 
dissatisfied with the rules governing liquor 
in their own communities. 

From this the drys are arguing with re- 
newed zeal that we ought to have Federal 
prohibition all over again, That is to say, we 
should clamp one iron-bound rule governing 
liquor on the whole country, and we should 
put this rule in the Constitution so that it 
would be extremely difficult to change it even 
if 100 percent of us should become dissatisfied 
with it. 

That is a fair sample of the way the dry 
mind functions. It is not content, as are 
wets and tolerant Americans in general, to 
let each community handle its liquor problem 
as the majority of that community’s citizens 
wish. The dry idea is to forbid liquor to 
everybody in the whole country whether the 
majority of Americans want it forbidden or 
don’t want it forbidden. 

The drys are soft pedaling, too, another 
recent Gallup finding that 64 percent of 
Americans would vote “no” on Federal pro- 
hibition at this time. 


DRYS AT IT AGAIN 


The disturbing feature of it all is that the 
drys have at least a ghost of a chance to stuff 
prohibition down our throats again on a plea 
of wartime necessity, and that we may have 
no more chance than last time to vote on it, 

They have an organized lobby in Washing- 
ton, and Senator W. Lee (Pass the Biscuits, 
Pappy) O’Dante., Democrat, of Texas, is work- 
ing for them. Pappy and his dry pals hope to 
slip wartime prohibition (around military 
camps) over first, and to ease national bone- 
dry prohibition back into existence a little 
later 

They are insulting today’s soldiers as the 
drys of 1917-18 insulted these soldiers’ 
fathers. The gist of the dry comment on 
our boys is that they are not to be trusted 
to take their beer and bourbon in modera- 
tion, but habitually go hog wild and howling 
drunk at the sight of alcohol. Therefore, 
they must be shielded from the fact that 
liquor exists, and liquor itself must be driven 
from this Nation. 


THE AGE OF VOLSTEAD 


The drys put it over on the American people 
in 1917-18. They got their wartime prohibi- 
tion, and after a while they got the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution, along 
with an enforcement act drawn up by the 
late Representative A. J. Volstead, of Min- 
nesota. 

What the country got out of it can be 
described in three words—“plain, unshirted 
hell.” 

There may have been some shrinkage in 
drinking and drunkenness for the first year 
after the new reform went in. Some people 
thought the dry law meant what it said; 
others just hadn't yet connected with reli- 
able bootleggers; still others had well-stocked 
cellars. But, after the first year, all that was 
taken care of—plus. 

The United States sailed forth on a tide 
of adulterated alcohol into an era of crime, 
corruption, law flouting, and all-out drink- 
ing such as it had never experienced before. 

People drank who wouldn’t have touched 
the stuff before prohibition. They did it 
with a conscientious motive, largely. They 
were opposed in principle to having the Gov- 
ernment tell them what and what not to 
drink, and they lived wholeheartedly up to 
that principle. 

Police were corrupted by bootleggers and 
by private citizens. Criminal gangs warred 
in the streets of great cities for control of the 
liquor rackets. The dry agents employed by 
the Government to enforce prohibition be- 
came, because most of them were so crooked, 
as desp:sed and hated as the Gestapo in pres- 
ent-day Germany. 

When we finally repealed the eighteenth 
amendment in 1933 in a national convulsion 
of disgust, we thought we had got rid of the 
bad effects of prohibition. But by that time 
the liquor gangsters had laid their plans to 
move into other industries and into labor 
unions, and heaven knows now when we'll 
see the last of what prohibition did to this 
country. 

The drys are now proposing that we go 
through the whole foul show again. 


On Registering for the Selective Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following poem by Mr. Roy 
C. Hefner, of Greer, S. C.: 

ON REGISTERING FOR THE SELECTIVE SERVICE, 

FEBRUARY 16, 1942 
I am one of the many millions 

That registered today 
In answer to our country’s call 

To drive the foe away. 


They say they are blasting at our gates, 
Have sunk a ship or two, 

And swearing by all the gods they know 
That they are coming through. 


To conquer us and all the rest 
Beyond the rising sun 

And show the nations of the world 
How running things are done. 


But it isn’t that we have failed, you see, 
It’s envy of our ways, 

That brings the racketeers of war 
Across the ocean waves, 
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And they shall not have 1 inch 
Of this old, precious sod 
That holds the stain of martyrs’ blood 
And the mighty living God. 
So step it up, my brothers, 
And be careful what you say, 
I am now in line to do my bit 
For I have registered today. 
—Roy C. Hefner, 


Exports of Certain War Materials to Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I feel that our national defense requires 
a greater degree of caution on the part 
of the Administration in disposing of war 
material essential to our own national 
defense than has been exercised during 
the past few years. The export of cer- 
tain war materials to Germany, Italy, 
and Japan during the years 1936, 1937, 
1938, 1939, and to Japar during the year 
1940 has placed our Government at a 
severe disadvantage in equipping our 
Army, Navy, and air forces. Not. only 
this, the shortage of these vitally needed 
materials heretofore shipped to those 
with whom our country is now at war, 
imposes a much heavier burden upon our 
citizens than would otherwise have been 
required of them. Our citizens will will- 
ingly make the extra sacrifices, but they 
have a right to insist that the safety and 
security of those who must bear the bur- 
den of this war must not be increased by 
exporting the materials and implements 
of war so sorely needed for our own 
armed forces. 

I urge that from now on those in 
power give greater consideration for the 
safety of our own country and its citi- 
zens than was done when these war ma- 
terials were shipped to those with whom 
we are now at war. 

Attached are figures covering exports 
of certain war materials to Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. The figures embrace 
all three countries for the period 1936- 
1939, but for 1940 only Japan is covered, 
the reason being that in the year 1940, 
due to the war, virtually no commodities 
went to Germany nor to Italy after the 
first 5 months. It is impossible also to 
give exports to Japan for 1941, because 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce early in 1941 ceased the pub- 
lication of figures giving individual ex- 
port items by countries. 

The list as given in the attached is 
representative rather than complete. 
There are a whole host of products which 
may be of indirect aid in the prosecution 
of war. However, those commodities— 
such as cotton, gas and oil, scrap metals, 
copper, motor trucks, aircraft, and so 
forth, which are most emphatically con- 
sidered necessities for use in war are 
included. 
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Exports of certain war materials to Germany, Italy, and Japan 



















































































































































1, 356, 060 539, 721 918, 949 
Dollars. 88, 337, 929 33, 687, 832 62, 616, 417 
Petroleum and products: Dollars.............--...--++--«------------ 28, 873, 205 12, 108, 713 41, 530, 74 
RE, enevndmrccetuonccaceneangnanepuanthsisbonciingedaddadapes 
Tron and steel scrap: 
eer rei i188 ati | state 
anne ina ne naanenennweswwennn senna nnenar enna nn nnaw wanna ann eenernneneneeensen~- ° , 418, 000 
Steel ingots, blooms, ete.: 
TODD. . ccondecccerocceccecccvccseescncesscccusesccecan yoerenersenecessnccosceeseancoes 6, 002 None 208, 037 
Walk sata cc ila casein. deccidewwsccccmmenscvcensccaccasenccnceccesesentecncesdfescccovesesesdeocccsosesces- WIGEE Bika ected 8, 902, 847 
Tin plate: 
‘ounds.....- Ree weedee ene cone censsecceeeseeneen ses qs acess ceseneneseseeeseesscecses= 40, 329, 895 13, 501, 114 94, 402, 962 
Dollars....... WEROMNERAKS wena senmcgeeewenentnnngererececeseencensennesscesnsemeccenes 1, 681, 191 755, 766 4, 442, 819 
Tin = serep: 
OME opti i ween Piidece iis isdn a cdl op dude labchnd avn cogegnedaqnsnuenbreentnoneieete 13, 662 None 14, 126 
Dollars e FOODS 8ANO 6 6 FHSS EH OHS HES EODSSS OOOH ES SOS OOO SS OS SS OODSSIOS SOS SSSSSS SLOSS | HSSOSOS SHH EHS | “SESS SEE=ESeSe 253, 069 Oe 246, 770 
Copper. refined: 
ounds..... Ab bene ateiat snadpencnteciba dion eneccapeceneniionsdusdisindéhowiadeccshicewiiive 79, 852, 142 41, 624,043 | 145, 688, 923 
. Dollars__.......- Sen nunainsssCdelinckseeltiseh anh siLacedinendenetantenhhaancoseanmes 7, 292, 977 5, 482, 976 17, 997, 004 
0 serap: 
Reands i thine soseadlgnon Silieiiinns~ cninebiacensipn dipantonn <tiduh= <hbcy Rinain celal sil 276, 057 10, 838, 709 
eink siiiindinbndncoe~th-spmnes udeneiend<tnsaninebanrenndinemnemmiinsl:,... i iebeannhete 38, 738 1, 215, 430 
Motortrucks, busses, etc.: 
als ci lis. srhdkeasduaedatinetdsensicbieomdihandpigibinunsesteihschiididiinne 10, 462 
TOUT on tisn toil. Kencitdbecctcseccece euareneencnencenenc . 3, 875, 283 
Aircraft and parts: Dollars 2, 483, 946 
Firearms and ammunition; Dollars. : 49, 965 
Machine tools: DONAE. .. ......--cesccecsnccevenenccccenanceracncncecccesacccnsecneness 60, 113 
1940 4 
Commodity 
Germany Italy Japan Germany Japan Japan 
Raw cotton: 
I i ee 0d addi btenaKnedaddmadansees 394, 949 402, 527 1, 049, 773 374, 344 368, 051 829, 000 521, 000 
ei bi td o dnhadhimuntinaddedoanevscedcas cennessossecss 18, 271, 000 19, 794, 107 53, 221, 192 19, 948, 423 19, 542, 436 42, 498, 000 29, 566, 000 
PORRGRIED GEE DEMONS BIOMED cc ccccn ccc nnccccccccnnnsncocccocccenene 24, 262, 928 14, 152, 852 49, 567, 108 13, 604, 641 13, 925, 853 45, 285, 000 54, 600, 000 
Aviation line: 
dtl lint mwincidonqnaasenaitinwmeie ‘ None None None 23, 646 4,711 555, 456 776, 499 
hd ad olden Ghd <bewesdebe ese cqcecsecerenncececcenccesoce=|sceusepaees ii indbépececsccce loancoseo once 88, 318 10, 866 5, 013, 614 3, 220, 553 
Iron and steel scrap: 
WONG. sidscdkudes 231, 000 436, 000 1, 365, 721 16, 584 425, 896 2, 035, 000 963, 000 
RO ah ceaiinanis, 3, 046, 000 6, 061, 000 21, 685, 100 238, 145 6, 335, 496 $2, 732, 000 17, 082, 000 
fteel ingots, blooms, etc. 
ons ~ evcners z werawen anna nnn necnnnnenncceeneeesn nena sesenenecenenee: None None 97, 713 None 384 144, 000 285, 000 
No cetka vials 12, 244 5, 639, 000 8, 763, 000 
114, 870 151, 708 28, 263, 158 None None 642, 000 21, 216, 000 
DORI B snc ccccccnncsedeceesccccccccccccocogecsscosconncemecconseeeces= 4, 440 8, 429 A, GB), 906 |. ncnsserena= -n 29, 000 1, 112, 000 
‘lin plate, serap: . 
Tons PE er sk eld EEE Lilie cd adadnowkéshioaanas uid adkbakcinpediints None None 12, 495 None None 10, 699 4, 269 
Dollars....-.. RM Rs ica ta ae ct cin ctileannceiiy cobaattiiehaiel okaihd® ace belanoeiih pecpiliia Ce Fac Ras ened annin 200, 497 79, 689 
Copper, refined: . 
OUNCE. ...ceceLece SES TOOL. Webel natch dicate 43, 747,205 | 217,879,738 | 42,568,111 | 56,028,758 | 249,277,000 | 283, 897, 000 
Dollars.....- a Vitale cued. cds tide cdgwaetienehie choses bitinndbones 4, 205, 196 21, 813, 071 4, 340, 771 5, 937, 419 27, 567, 000 24, 621, 000 
Copper, scrap: ‘ : 
Pome oe ea Si Maes Se sci ut 23, 678, 355 2, 639, 365 3, 804, 560 | 11, 049, 580 3, 986, 127 9, 882, 000 6, 815, 000 
NN ee ec, ia idea smeddadabaieeredes 1, 967, 323 64, 153 350, 707 931, 021 426, 735 983, 000 715, 009 
M 8, busses, ete.: 
gs omy a a etn weewmeneseween sens seeenesese > 1, 025 35 5, 804 124 13 2, 427 58 
DOS ee can ‘ 824, 086 27, 108 2, 129, 287 127, 396 10, 783 969, 000 198, 000 
Aircraft and parts: Dollars......... 7 580, 340 187, 005 11, 062, 777 90, 780 $1, 286 3, 306, 000 933, 000 
Firearms and ammunition: Dollars - 24, 845 125 100, 365 18, 532 32, 710 761, 684 4, 143 
Machine tools: Dollars... ....-..----0ne.2.05.- cage ene een oseno-nweenen=e 9, 855 25, 227 6, 857 £00 





19, 811, 526 17, 051, 359 





1 Not given separately. 
There were practically no exports to Germany in 1940 or to Italy after the first 5 months. 


Nore.—Official figures giving exports of individual commodities by countries were discontinued in March 1941, 
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Second War Powers Bill, 1942 them allegedly necessary for the expedi- | eral Reserve banks’ purchases of Govern- 
tious prosecution of the war. Included | ment securities to the open market. Now 
with these 16 separate measures is the | the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS one which would authorize the Federal | Board propose that the Federal Reserve 
oF Reserve banks to purchase Government | banks be given the power to buy Govern- 


Securities directly from the Government | ment securities directly from the Treas- 


HON. J : WILLIAM DITTER instead of limiting such purchases to the | ury. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA open market. Prior to 1935 the Federal It is contended that, in view of the 
ESENTATIVE Reserve banks had authority to make pur- | war emergency and the huge amount of 

IN THR OER OF. ee “ . chases of Government securities directly | borrowing which will be necessary to 
Saturday, February 28, 1942 from the Government. In 1935, however, | finance the war, the Federal Reserve 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, all of us | the Federal Open Market Committee, | System, in order to strengthen the Gov- 
realize that certain powers must be dele- | consisting of the Board of Governors of | ernment credit, must be able to meet any 
gated to the executive branch of the Gov- | the Federal Reserve System and five rep- | situat.on which may arise and, if neces- 
ernment in the present emergency which | resentatives of the Federal Reserve banks, | sary, bu. Government securities from 
could not be countenanced were we not | .was empowered to control the purchases | the Treasury. This is indeed a most 
faced with a serious peril. The war | and sales of Government securities by the | dangerous suggestion. 
powers bill now before us is composed of | 12 Federal Reserve banks. In the same Although the change may appear sim- 
16 distinct and separate measures, all of | year the law was amended to restrict Fed- | ple on its face, it is one of far-reaching 
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importance. It would bring about a very 
drastic alteration in the financial policy 
of the United States. The provision re- 
stricting Federal Reserve purchases of 
Government bonds to the open market 
was placed in the law in 1935 as a check 
upon inflation. 

If such a check were necessary then, 
it becomes almost indispensable today. 
In 1935 it was pointed out that the prac- 
tice of the Government selling its securi- 
ties directly to central banks was largely 
responsibie for the inflation which took 
place in Germany and France after the 
last war. I believe that the warning was 
timely. It can hardly be debated that 
there is danger that, once this practice is 
permitted, great pressure will be placed 
upon the Federal Reserve banks by the 
Government to purchase large quantities 
of Government securities and thus pave 
the way for inflation through the expan- 
sion of bank reserves and the monetiza- 
tion of the Federal debt. 

The Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
testified before the House committee in 
favor of the change. He contended that 


the purchase of Government securities | 


directly from the Treasury is no more in- 
flationary than to buy them in the open 
market. It is his contention that the 
Federal Reserve banks should have the 
additional power so that in case the 
market for Government securities were 
to become unstes.dy the Federal Reserve 
banks might ster in and bolster the mar- 
ket through direct purchases. The at- 
tempt has been made to justify the 
change on the basis that open-market 
operations would be continued and that 
additional power would be used only in 
case of necessity. Justifications of this 
kind have been heard on other occasions. 
As all of us know, the necessity can easily 
be found when it is to be the means for 
the exercise of extraordinary power. It 
would not be tco much to say in this con- 
nection that necessity is the mother of 
invention. 

It shoulc be admitted that direct pur- 
chases by the Federal Reserve banks 
within set limitations might be no more 
inflationary than purchases in the open 
market. But who is to determine what 
the reasonable amount of such direct 
purchases are to be. The danger, as I 
see it, is that once the barriers are let 
down the Treasury will be tempted more 
and more to resort to direct sales and the 
Federal Reserve banks will be compelled 
to take larger and larger amounts of 
Government bonds. At the present time 
the Treasury is attempting to sell savings 
bonds directly to the people and corpo- 
rations. This is desirable. 

The financing of the war should have 
the support of everyone. It is reasonable 
to assume that the sale to the people of 
these securities will serve to drain off 
a part of the consumer purchasing power 
and thus be a check to some extent on 
rising prices and inflation. But the sale 
of savings bonds will account for only a 
portion of the Treasury borrowing. And 
this method, even at best, presents diffi- 
culties in the raising of money. It is, 
therefore, evident that if the Treasury 


can sell directly to the Federal Reserve 
banks that it will make the Treasury task 
the easier and that the natural tendency 
will be to use this means of raising 
money. The easy way and the quick way 
will be the method to which resort will 
be had. In a nutshell this can mean but 
one thing—that the danger of inflation 
is invited rather than impeded. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, there has been 
no evidence of anything in the present 
financial situation which requires the 
change. I know that many economists, 


whose opinions have weight, oppose the ' 


proposal. Their opposition is based on 
one thing. Their guide is the study of 
the experiences of others. What hap- 
pened with others, may happen with us. 
Once the practice has been established, 
it will be most difficult to abolish it. 
Until proof is submitted of the need of 
the change, I believe the safe course will 
be to adhere to established practices and 
avoid those which have been pitfalls to 
others. 





Racial Questions Relating to National 
Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


. OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Rev. 
Robert E. Skelton, of Indianapolis, an 
outstanding nationally known leader of 
the Negro race, a minister of the gospel 
and a veteran with a fine record of serv- 
ice in the World War, has written a let- 
ter to Mrs. Roosevelt calling attention to 
racial discriminations in our national 
defense activities and making certain 
suggestions as to .iow this situation can 
be corrected. History’ shows that in 
every war in which our country has en- 
gaged Negroes have done their part nobly, 
and have written into the annals of our 
country an imperishable record of loyalty 
and faithfulness, and in this time of na- 
tional peril, with the three greatest mili- 
tury powers in the world threatening the 
very life of America, Negores are again 
rallying to the colors, and are doing their 
part, faithfully and well. I have asked 
and have obtained consent of the House 
of Representatives that the letter of 
Reverend Skelton may be printed in the 
CONCRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 24, 1942. 
Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rooseve.t: I am writing you 
in the interest of the Negro soldier. I served 
as a sergeant in Headquarters Company, 
Three Hundred and Seventy-second Infantry, 
in the last war, and spent 1144 months cn the 
fighting front. I am interested in the welfare 
of the Negro soldier. Information has come 
to me that the Negro soldier in many sec- 
tions of the country is not receiving the kind 
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of treatment he should receive in times like 
these 


According to Army regulations, Negro and 
white enlisted men cannot serve in the same 
units. We have no complaint about this even 
though men die on the battlefield, white and 
black, side by side, but I do think that all 
Negro troops should be commanded by Negro 
Officers up to the rank of colonel. I served 
under Negro and white officers in the last war. 
I was extremely fortunate. ‘The white officers 
treated the men of my regiment, as well as 
myself, with the utmost consideration. 

Today, information comes to me from many 
reliable sources that many of the white offi- 
cers are unsympathetic and prejudiced against 
the men under their command. 

There should be an officers training school 
for Negro officers established at once, and the 
thousands of competent, courageous, and 
loyal. Negro citizens of our country should 
have the privilege of leading their race on 
the field of battle. — 

The Negro of America has unbounded faith 
and confidence in you and our great Presi- 
dent, and I am sure you will not fail us at 
this time in making for better conditions for 
the Negro soldier, as he serves his country, in 
this the greatest war in the history of the 
world. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Robert E. SKELTON, 
Resident Center Director and 
Pastor, Barnes Methodist Church. 





Opposing St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT L. RODGERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leavé to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania under date of February 25, 1942, 
and certified by George F. Holmes, secre- 
tary, Senate of Pennsylvania: 


The often reappearing question of the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway is 
again pending in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Now, when every available dollar and every 
hour of productive effort is needed in start- 
ing the offensive warfare promised by our 
President, it seems most unwise to expend 
our money and effort for the accomplish- 
ment of anything that is not urgent at this 
time. 

All available money, material, and man- 
power should be used now to insure and 
bring about a speedy conclusion of the war. 
To do otherwise will prolong the war and 
result in the needless sacrifice of many Amer- 
ican lives. 

The construction of the contemplated sea- 
way can add nothing to a successful of- 
fensive, and the manpower diverted from the 
production of weapons of war may con- 
tribute to disaster: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is opposed to the 
construction of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway at this time on account of the neces- 
sary and consequent expenditure of funds 
and the use of manpower, both of which are 








vitally necessary to carry on the offensive 
warfare promised by our military and naval 


Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby memorializes 
thee Congress of the United States not to 
approve or authorize the construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 

tative elected from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 





Oakland County Farmers Pledge Aid to 
Nation and Oppose Strikes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include a letter from the Oakland 
County Farm Bureau, which sets forth a 
resolution adopted by that bureau and 
pledges its every effort in aiding our Gov- 
ernment in the production of food for 
defense that we may win the war. 

Oakland County is the second county 
in the great State of Michigan both in 
point of population and wealth. This 
county comprises two-thirds of the Sev- 
enteenth Congressional! District of Mich- 
igan, which I have the honor to represent 
here in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The farm bureau, renewing its pledge 
for all-out war to defeat the Axis Powers, 
calls attention to labor’s pledge that no 
more strikes or delays in the production 
of war materials would occur, and be- 
cause of the continuation of strikes urges 
that strikes be abolished by legislation. 


OAKLAND CouNnTYy FarM Bu#EAv, 
Oxford, Mich., February 25, 1942. 
Hon. Grorce DONDERO, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Donvero: At the annual meeting 
of the Oakland County Farm Bureau the 
members present unanimously adopted two 
resolutions. They are as follows: 

“Whereas we are now engaged in an all-out 
war to defeat the Axis Powers and preserve 
demccracy; and 

“Whereas labor pledged at the start of the 
war that there would be no more strikes or 
delays in the production of war materials, and 
regardless of this pledge are continuing to 
strike: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That Congress immediately act 
to abolish strikes for the duration or longer 
if necessary.” 

Also, considering the seriousness of the ag- 
gression against democracy; we 

“Resolve That it is the purpose and desire 
of the Oakland County Farm Bureau to do 
everything possible in aiding our Government 
and in the production of food for defense that 
we might win this war.” 

Very truly yours, 
Haroip ALBERTSON, Secretary. 
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Air Raid Alarm at Los Angeles 





REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I hold before you the Los Angeles Times, 
which does not ordinarily use large type, 
showing the size of headlines that were 
used for what was termed a false air raid 
by the Secretary of the Navy, and what 
was said, by Secretary Stimson, to be a 
possible raid by commercial planes of the 
enamy. 

Yesterday I asked for an investigation 
of this whole matter. Today I am ask- 
ing the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee and the chairman of the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee to call the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, together with their subordinates, 
to explain these conflicting reports and, 
if the Secretary of War is right, why none 
of our planes went after what could have 
been enem~ planes, and vhy, if they were 
our own planes, we tried to shoot them 
out of the sky, together with the pilots, 
when we have a shortage of both; also, 
why they are not able to identify their 
own planes, either through listening de- 
vices or code communications. 

In view of these conflicting reports and 
the consternation created, if these 3,000,- 
000 people are going to continue to have 
conSdence in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, as well as the defense program, 
these questions should i. > answered. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1942. 
To the Chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, House of Representa- 
tives. 

GENTLEMEN: No doubt you are familiar 
with the fact that they had some kind of 
an air raid alarm in Los Angeles County day 
before yesterday. 

You are also aware that Secretary of the 
Navy Knox said this was a “false alarm,” 
but that now the Secretary of War takes a 
different stand, saying these might have been 
commercial planes operated by enemy agents. 
According to news reports, some 1,430 rounds 
of ammunition had been fired from Hermosa, 
Palos. Verdes Hills, San Pedro, Long Beach, 
and the heart of Los Angeles. This gunfire 
opened up at 2:20 in the morning, and natur- 
ally, that, together with the searchlight dis- 
play, caused some ccnsternation among some 
3,000,000 people. Shell fragments dropped, 
as well as unexploded antiaircraft shells, in 
Santa Monica. As a result of this, I have an 
issue of the Los Angeles Times carrying a 5- 
inch headline “Los Angeles area raided,” and 
subheadlines, “Jap planes peril Santa Monica, 
Seal Beach, El Segundo, Redondo, Long Beach, 
Hermosa, Signal Hill.” 

After 24 hours there is no real explanation 
as to what happened except the conflicting 
reports coming from the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy.. The morale 
of our people in this combat area has been 
excellent, but with things like this going on, 
it is my opinion that if it is the purpose to 
break down the confidence of our people in 
the Army and the Navy, this kind of pro- 
cedure would best do it. Our people have not 
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had the jitters, but they are beginning to 
believe that our Army has. 

* am _ quoting from an editorial in the 
Washingtor Post of February 27, 1942, headed 
“Recipe for jitters.” Here are some of the 
quotes: “But for downright dizziness noth- 
ing compares to the early morning affair on 
Wednesday, February 25, which called the 
antiaircraft batteries into action.” 

“Yesterday Secretary Stimson announced 
that the antiaircraft gunners had fired 1,430 
rounds of ammunition at what he believes 
to have been commercial planes operated by 
enemy agents.” “This explains everything 
except where the planes came from, whither 
they were going, and why no American planes 
were sent in pursuit of them.” “In view ot 
all the hysterical rumors set afloat after the 
Los Angeles alarm, many of them broadcast 
by radio news announcers in lieu of facts, it 
is difficult to understand the policy of Army 
authorities in refusing to dispel such rumors 
by disclosing such facts as are already known 
to the enemy.” “But for those who know the 
facts, to maintain a stubborn silence for 
more than 24 hours after the event, while the 
official sources continue to contradict each 
other, provides a most favorable atmosphere 
for any sort of rumor that enemy agents may 
be interested in circulating.” 

I think I speak for my people when I say 
we want to do everything we can possibly do 
to uphcid the hands of our Army, our Navy, 
and our defense program, and that our peo 
ple want to have full confidence in all of 
these. In order that my people may have 
the facts, and they are plenty abie to take 
them, I am requesting vou, therefore, to call 
in the Secretary of War and those subordi- 
nates who can give the information, to tell 
the following things: 

(1) Why we cannot identify our own 
planes. I am told that this definitely and 
positively can be done. 

(2) Why, if planes are unidentified, we 
attempt to shoot down our own pilots and our 
own planes. 

(3) If it was thought that these were com- 
mercial planes operated by enemy agents, 
why our own planes did not go after them, 
bring them down to a landing, or, upon re- 
fusal to land, to shoot them down, or at 
Jeast find out where they came from and 
where they went. In this connection our 
People know, within a reasonable range, 
where these planes would have to come from 
and where they would have to land. 

With the communication facilities which 
should be at the command of the Army, this 
certainly should be explained. 

It is not the intent of myself or anyone of 
my people to have anything disclosed that 
would injure our program, but, at the same 
time, many of them agree that for downright 
dizziness, nothing could compare with the 
way that situation was handled. 

If we expect to retain the confidence of the 
people in this area, I think the explanation 
should be forthcoming immediately. May we 
have it? 

Sincerely yours, 
LELAND M. Forp. 





The Dies Committee—Self-Preserva- 
tion—A Choice Between Evils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN PHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to yesterday’s Recorp, my friend the 
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gentleman from Massachusetts, Repre- 
sentative THowas H. Exiot, wants to 
know how a committee such as the Dies 
committee, which spends its time accus- 
ing fine Americans, can be counted on to 
expose really disloyal men? 

The answer is found in the question 
itself. The Dies committee has exposed 
really disloyal men, and will do it again, 
however unpleasant it may be for some 
of those who in an unguarded moment 
joined up with. anti-American. groups 
with fine-sounding names, but with one 
interest and purpose underlying their 
program, namely, to sabotage American 
governmental theories. and ideas with 
and by force if and when. 

The evidence adduced preponderantly 
supports that assertion. What the Dies 
committee calls Communist-front organ- 
izations most assuredly deserve that 
name. So when the Dies committee pub- 
lishes a list of the names of fine people 
affiliated with such organizations, it does 
a real public service. Every time these 
lists are published it serves to remind 
the ople that there is a lesson to be 
learned from the story of poor doz Tray. 

There was a day not so long ago when 
a lot of misguided intellectuals thought 
it was smart to be radically liberal; to 
cedorse all sorts of crackpot social ex- 
ceriments; and to sign up with organi- 

‘gations concerning whose real underlying 
intent and purpose to overthrow our form 
of government; it is fair to assume many 
ot the so-called parlor pinks were not 
fully, if at all advised. 

Anyway, they signed their names on 
the dotted lines and now find that— 

The moving finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on: Nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 
—Edward Fitzgerald. 
(The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.) 


Mr. Speaker, as somebody said yester- 
day on this floor, the deadliest force 
threatening America is not the fact that 
some mad dictators are directing the 
wurld conflict, but rather in the disin- 
tegrating force of false and assumed lead- 
ership that is deliberately seek:ng to bore 
from within at the heart of America. It 
is true. 

It is, moreover, significant that much of 
the opposition to the continuance of the 
Dies committee stems from a group, 
either of those who have been named by, 
or are friends of those named by the 
Dies committee as connected at some 
one time or more with these, or some of 
these communistic front organizations. 

While the real genuine Americanism of 
some of the people named probably can- 
nct be questioned, there was a time when 
scme of them gave the fellow travelers a 
right to think that if solicited to lend 
their names to a doubtful cause they 
would sign up. And they did. 

That most of them regret it and will 
never be caught again goes without 
saying. 


That the list included these names and | 
of Alaska at this critical hour.” 


was published is a warning to a lot of 
easygoing Americans, many of whom 
are too free with their theories along 
communistic and Fascist and anti- 
American lines to be counted other than 
as friendly at least to the Communists. 


the better off we “grass root” Americans 
will be. There certainly is no alibi nor 
excuse for some of these people to have 
been so temporarily off balance as to have 
permitted the use of their names by 
these groups, from which most of them 
have resigned. 

There are others today who keep up 
their work as termites, undermining the 
fundamentals, endeavoring, even now, to 
use the war situation as a means to the 
end they seek to accomplish. 

So, as a choice between evils; as some 
folks characterize it, for the present at 
least, the Dies committee should be con- 
tinued, despite some justified criticism of 
it and because scme people are so anxious 
to get rid of it. 





Highway to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Richard Neuberger, from the Washington 
Post of February 28, 1942: 


HIGHWAY TO ALASKA-—-AN ECONOMIC 
AND MILITARY LINK 


(By Richard Neuberger) 


Alaska today is the closest point under the 
American flag from which bombers can take 
off for Japan. Cur sailors at Dutch Harbor 
eat their brisket and potatoes within 1,500 
miles of the Japanese naval base at Para- 
mushiro. Kiska Island is only 600 miles from 
Russia's Kamchatka Peninsula, and Kam- 
chatka lies within easy flying distance of 
Vladivostok. The Aleutian Islands of Alaska 
are a North American finger pointing omi- 
nously toward Japan. 

Yet in actual practice Alaska is not a part 
of the Nort) American continent. To _ all 
intent and purposes, it is an island. The 
British Columbia and Yukon wilderness cut 
it off from the United States as surely as 
does the sea surrounding Hawaii. We have 
contact with Alaska only by water and air; 
one is too slow and subject to naval attack, 
the ither cannot transport great quantities 
of me”) and supplies 

In 1929 an Alaskan engineer named Donald 
MacDonald first proposed a highway which 
would link our great outpost in the north 
with the transportation system of North 
America. He is still advocating that high- 
way, and at last his efforts may meet with 
success. War in the Pacific has given added 
significance to the proposal. Now it takes 
8 days for troops and equipment to reach 
Fairbanks from Seattle. The highway would 
cut the time to about 72 hours. 

“When Alaska is properly supplied,” says 
the Territory’s Governor, Ernest Gruening, 
“the United States will be able to maintain 
military mastery of the Pacific. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the strategic importance 


For years the Alaska highway proposal 
has been kicked around. Now it finally is 
about to be built, although delays con- 
tinue. The War Department has announced 
that the project is essential to national de- 
fense. President Roosevelt indicated its im- 
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portance at a recent press conference. A 
special Cabinet committee may soon start 
negotiations with the Canadian Government, 
fer the bulk of the 1,100 miles of road which 
must be built would be through British Co- 
lumbia and the Yukon Territory. 

Governor Gruening and ANTHONY J. -Di- 
MOND, Delegate from Alaska, are urging speed. 
Work must be started immediately if the 
route is to be available by January of 1943. 
Today the ground in the British Columbia 
fastnesses is frozen and snow covers.much of 
the underbrush. Bulldozers, steamshovels, 
and other equipment could be hauled north 
on sledges, thus making it: possible to begin 
construction at many places. at once. 

The American commission examining the 
undertaking has proposed a route which 
would swing north from Prince George, Brit- 
ish Columbia, up the coast. The Canadian 
commission favors a course farther inland, 
between the Selkirks and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In all likelihood the American route 
will be used. Governor Gruening points out 
that it not only offers access to such import- 
ant coastal points as Juneau and Ketchikan 
but that it would be easier, quicker, and 
less expensive to construct. 

Although the route north from Prince 
George has been surveyed nearly all the way, 
it is reported that the Army may insist on 
the road being thrust in from Edmonton 
far to the east. This would add extra delay. 
The Edmonton route has not been completely 
surveyed and might require a crossing of the 
Continental Divide. Nor would it have the 
advantage of affording a thoroughfare along 
the British Columbia seacoast, a thorough- 
fare which could feed supplies to strategic 
points and harbors. 

This is a situation in which speed is vital. 
For want of the road Alaska might be lost and 
for the want of Alaska the war might be lost. 
Congressman WarrREN G MAGNUSON chair- 
man of the highway commission, has pointed 
out that the cutting of the ocean route to 
Alaska could force the great outposts in the 
Arctic to capitulate This would expose the 
entire Pacific seaboard to assault Yet the 
highway would bring Alaska within 70 hours 
of the arsenal of democracy, with its factories 
and forges. 

Only a year ago the War Department was 
indifferent to the project. Men insisting on 
the construction of the road received scant 
attention. The essential requirement now is 
that there be no further delay Alaska with 
its Aleutian spearhead can be either a cause- 
way by which American armed forces will 
reach Asia or a stepping stone affording the 
aggressor access to this continent. The high- 
way is crucial to the supplying of Alaska with 
the means of defense and attack. If it is not 
begun at once, the persons responsible for the 
delay may some day have to answer to the 
American people. 

At the present time 690 miles of the high- 
way twist north from Vancouver, up the 
rugged Fraser River Gorge, to Prince George 
This stretch will have to be improved, al- 
though it may not be used extensively for 
military loads. A branch of the Canadian 
National Railroad pieces the Rockies and 
comes into Prince George This town in the 
fir and pine uplands probably wculd be a vast 
supply depot and equipment base. Tanks, 
artillery, and general supplies would be un- 
loaded from freight cars here and loaded onto 
trucks for the long drive on “America’s Burma 
Road.” 

At his recent press conference President 
Roosevelt hinted that a railway might sup- 
plement or even replace the highway. A 
railroad would be more difficult to build 
through the British Columbia mountains, 
but might be kept open during the winter 
with less difficulty. The highway alone 
would cost approximately $32,000,000, less 
than the price of a battleship, while both 
highway and railroad probably would re- 
quire $100,000,000. 








highway would extend along the route of the 
talegraph trail. 

Delegate Drmonp has pointed out that the 
highway would weld the United States closer 

to Alaska economically as well as militarily. 
Tr aan weed eed CAS products of the arse- 
nal of democracy nearer not only to our 
enemiés in Japan but to our Allies in China 
and Russia. The Aleutians are stepping 
stones te both our foes and our friends. 
With the South Pacific slipping into the ag- 
gressor’s clutches, it becomes more impera- 
tive than ever that the northern route to his 
cities and factories be strengthened and 
buttressed. 

The Alaskan highway should be ready now. 
It always was a vital feature of the defense 
of the North Pacific. If construction begins 
immediately, trucks will be rolling from 
Prince George to Fairbanks by next Janu- 
ary. Winston Churchill has said that the 
United Nations will assume the offensive in 
1943. The completion of a land route to 
Alaska is essential to that task. 





Lawrence Dennis To Receive Commission 
in United States Army 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
called to my attention that the well- 
known Fascist propagandist, Lawrence 
Dennis, has applied for a commission as 
captain in the United States Army. I 
also understand that the commission is 
expected to be granted shortly. 

It is difficult to understand why, at a 
time when we are fighting to preserve 
our liberties and the American way of 
life, a person who has advocated just the 
opposite and who has echoed the senti- 
ments of the Fascist leaders abroad 
should be placed in a position of responsi- 
bility in one of the armed forces of this 
country. Such an event can do little to 
preserve the unity among our people 
which is so necessary at this time. 

Under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include a copy of an edi- 
torial on Lawrence Dennis which ap- 
peared in the newspaper PM on 
27, 1942. 

It seems incredible that it is necessary to 
write an editorial on why Lawrence Dennis 
should not be given a commission in the 
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eee Army isn’t interested in his 


Be tnd: bo: trightatly: rigs, 

The. Navy wasn’t interested in the pro- 
Fascist views of the nightshirt Fascist, George 
E. Deatherage, until a squawk was raised. 

Dennis has done everything in his power 
to convince his followers and the public that 
the United States Army should go Fascist. 

There’s no argument about that. 

There’s no case to be proved on that. 

Until yesterday there wouldn’t appear to 
have been any argument that he was not fit 
to be an officer in the United States Army. 

We're rounding up hundreds of aliens for 
pro-Fascist activities. Not one of them 
could speak as eloquently for the Fascist 
cause as Lawrence Dennis. 

A commission for Lawrence Dennis would 
be an insult to every man in the armed forces. 
It would be the same as telling them we were 
fooling when we asked them to die for de- 
mocracy. 

LuTHER CONANT, Jr. 





An Industrialist Speaks 





- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a letter received by me 
from a patriotic industrialist, Mr. W. H. 
Callan, vice president of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., of Clevelanc, Ohio. 
I believe this to represent a cross section 
of opinion on our present war effort in 
expenditures of government. His refer- 
ence to the redemption of Defense Sav- 
ings stamps for cash at the Cleveland, 
Ohio, post office is indicative of a situa- 
tion that undoubtedly exists throughout 
the country and one which I believe the 
Treasury Department should take steps 
to correct. 

The letter follows: 

Cuicaco Pnrumatic Toot Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 19, 1942, 
Hon. Martin L. SWEENEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ConGressmAN Sweeney: Last Satur- 
day night I heard a very stirring broadcast 
put on by Robert Montgomery. It reminded 
us most emphatically that we are at war, and 
its effectiveness was most striking. But 
then on reflection we get all of the enthusi- 
asm taken out of us when we see so much 
apparent disregard for getting on a war basis 
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essential expenditures and the like; that 
Congress created them, and should 
eliminate them where they are not necessary. 

While I realize this is not all literally true, 
nevertheless, Congress is the body that we 
bank on and believe in most. Therefore, we 
must look to you to do something about this 
very vital situation. Weare all striving and 
economizing to assist by purchasing more 
Defense bonds, and we do not like to see that 
money frittered away on nonessential] items. 
To enumerate them would be unnecessary 
here, because they are too well known by 
everyone on the street, and surely should be 
clear to all of you. 

Just yesterday I noticed that some $300,000 
worth of Defense Savings stamps have been 
turned back to the Post Office for cash in the 
last few weeks. The Postmaster did not say 
why or by whom, except that it did not look 
very patriotic. It is possible that they are 
beginning to think that Washington is not 
caring or trying, so why should the man in 
the street. 

I would most earnestly request of you that 
something be done about this vitally im- 
portant matter. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. Catan. 





Carping Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
address which I delivered over station 
WEAF on February 27, 1942: 


This is. indeed a day of carping critics. 
Bespatterers abound everywhere—on the 
radio, in the pulpit, on the soap box, in the 
editorial rooms. Columnist and calumnist 
has often become synonymous. Whatever the 
Government does is wrong. Whatever the 
President does is wrong. Little do these de- 
tractors know the terrible harm that they 
are doing. They are planting everywhere the 
seeds of discontent and confusion. Pearl 
Harbor united the Nation, but the memory 
of Pearl Harbor seems to grow dim and these 
defamers are injecting into the arm of the 
Nation the virus of despair and defeatism. 
They lower public morale and give comfort 
to Axis sympathizers in our midst. But of 
all the defamers, the worst are those who 
continue their personal spleen and preelec- 
tion venom against Roosevelt. 

Of course, all leaders in times of national 
peril have been confronted with detractors 
and enemies within the gates. 

Lord Rochester said of his sovereign: 


Here lies our sovereign lord, the king, 
Whose word no man relies on; 

He never says a foolish thing, 
Nor ever does a wise one. 


One would imagine that a syndicated col- 
umnist was writing of Roosevelt. 

“I perceive an inclination for tyranny in 
ali he projects and executes.” Does this 
sound familiar? It seems I only read it yes- 
terday in a certain New York daily about 
Roosevelt. In truth and in fact it was writ- 
ten centuries ago by Cicero of Caesar. There 
is nothing new under the sun. 

In November 1863, the New York Herald, 
talking of “military apathy,” attributed it 
to the “utter brainlessness of the adminis- 
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tration in Washington,” and further said, 
“thank the Washington imbeciles for the 
enemy strength.” 

Change 1863 in that quotation to 1942 
and you would thirk you were reading this 
morning’s paper at your breakfast table. 
“President Reosevelt does not care a rap about 
law, property, or precedent.” This was said 
not of Franklin Delano but of Teddy, and 
appeared in the Natchez (Miss.) Daily Dem- 
ocrat, December 29, 1907. Such scatterbrain 
nonsense about our President is recurring in 
the daily press. 

Of course, we have had a dreadful let-down. 
The news coming from the Near East and 
Far East and along the Atlantic Coast has 
been most disheartening. The fall of Singa- 
pore, the dash of the Gneisenau and Scharn- 
horst through the Dover strait, the threat 
to the Burma Road, the bombing of Darwin, 
are indeed bitter pills to swallow. But re- 
member the courage with which Lincoln 
faced reverses at Bull Run, in the Peninsula 
Campaign, at Antietem and Secessionville, 
and his fortitude in meeting the questioning 
Nation. And remember how, finally, he was 
rewarded with Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
Court House. Washington lost every battle 
but the last one. In February 1778, at Val- 
ley Forge, he wrote that “Nothing but the 
most active efforts everywhere” could pre- 
vent “a general mutiny and dispersion.” 
Defeat at Long Island, steady withdrawals out 
of New York through New Jersey, defeat at 
Brandywine, repulses at Germantown and 
Monmouth only stiffened his determination, 
enhanced his courage. Victory finally crowned 
his efforts at Yorktown. 

Despite Pearl Harbor, Wake island, and 
Singapore, we shall win. Indeed, win we must. 
Otherwise, as slaves of Herrenvolk Nazis and 
subject to their blueprinted terrorism, we may 
as well slit our throats. Our temporary set- 
backs will make of us a far more dangerous 
enemy of the Nippon and Nazi beasts. 

I am for uttermost criticism provided it be 
constructive and patriotic, but a group of our 
newspapers seem to say that whatever the 
Government does is wrong, and that all is 
black and hopeless. Judicious appraisal and 
fair criticism can ferret out and destroy igno- 
rance, incompetency, or bungling in high of- 
fice, but this same group of newspapers seem 
to be bent upon maintaining the role of what 
President Roosevelt called “poison peddlers” 
and “rumor mongers.” These same news- 
papers prior to December 7 were isolationist 
to the core and did everything in their power 
to develop an isolationist public opinion that 
brought us, for example, to the shame cf pass- 
ing the extension of the Selective Service Act 
by only one vote in the House. Some cf these 
newspapers said on January 28: “England has 
systematically sacrificed Norway—withdrew 
from the battle front without informing the 
Norwerian forces, with which she was in 
physical contact, what she was Coing and why. 
She sacrificed Belgium in identically the same 
manner. * * * England abandoned France 
at Dunkirk. * * * England's plain policy 
seems to be to have allies, but not to be an 
ally.” These papers are more anti-British 
than anti-Axis. Their unjustifiable aspersions 
upon England are exactly what the Germans 
hope for, and they know and the editors of 
these newspapers ought to know that it is 
willful, vicious onslaughts of this character 
that make for discontent. Realistically and 
despite England’s mistakes, we need England 
as much as England needs us. We are broth- 
ers in arms. Imagine our plight if there were 
no British Fleet 

Just as isolationist papers affected our for- 
eign policy before the war, just so, and par- 
ticularly at this unhappy juncture, this iso- 
lationist or appeasement press dangerously 
affects public opinion and judgment of the 
war strategy of the administration. 

The cry for more naval protection along 
our eastern and western coasts comes loudest 





and most hysterically from isolationists who 
but a few months ago said we were im- 
pregnable and impervious to attack and that 
Roosevelt in his gigantic preparations against 
the Nazis was just seeing things. 

The most vituperative of these isolationist 
papers said as late as October 27 last, “What 
vital interests of the United States can 
Japan threaten? She cannot attack us. 
* * © Even our base at Hawaii is beyond 
the effective striking power of her fleet.” 

The isolationists, abetted by these same 
newspapers, opposed lend-lease aid, seizure 
of Iceland, the patrolling and convoying of 
ships through the Atlantic lanes. Everything 
that Roosevelt did was wrong. Raymond 
Clapper recently said, “The answer is that if 
they had not succeeded in convincing so 
many people that we were in no danger, we 
might have been in a stronger position now. 
Such production as we have started with was 
due largely to the pounding of the adminis- 
tration * ° 9” 

Recently a Washington, D. C.,. newspaper 
referred to the string of Atlantic bases ac- 
quired in th destroyer deal as “a lot of time 
bombs which will one day blow up in our 
faces,” because. as the paper said, they were 
only leased for 99 years and not permanently 
annexed by us. This is exactly what the 
verious German radio stations are sending 
forth in France, Norway, Belgium, and Hol- 
land to prevent support by the people of 
those countries for the Allied cause. Just as 
the America First Committee became in- 
nocent dupes of Nazi and Fascist agents em- 
ployed by Hitler and Mussolini to sow dis- 
content in the Nation before the war, so 
these same carping newspapers are fostering 
anti-Lritish feeling in this country and hin- 
dering the war effort of the United Nations. 

The President announced more aid to Rus- 
sia and asked for the financing of the loan 
to that nation who, above all others, has been 
putting up a splendid fight against the Axis. 
Discouraging news comes from all fronts ex- 
cept Russia. The new announcement of the 
President's purpose has raised a huge howl 
in this same Cliveden press. It spread the 
story that Russia will pull out of the war, 
desert us, and make a separate deal with 
Japan and Germany. That is a damnable 
fabrication. Russia proved conclusively last 
summer that she never will quit until the 
Nazis are licked. Here land ran with rivers 
of ner own blood, but she fought on desper- 
ately and fearlessly, and now she has the 
enemy on the run 

There is hysterical fear of communism. I 
personally hate communism, but Russia is 
our ally. When a wild boar attacks me, I 
must welcome a ferocious bear attacking in 
turn the boar We must therefore encourage 
and not discourage the Russian bear. This 
obstructionist press continuously and vigor- 
ously attacks Russia. It thinks that what- 
ever our Government does with reference to 
Russia is wrong. These papers are powerful; 
they have a combined circulation larger than 
any other newspaper group in the United 
States. They seem more bent upon creating 
dissension between us and Russia than in 
beating the Axis. I remind them of the an- 
niversary greeting sent by our beloved Gen- 
eral MacArthur to the Red Army declaring 
that the scale and grandeur of its campaign 
against the Germans “marks it as the great- 
est military achievement in all history.” 

The attack of these papers upon the admin- 
istration seems intensified because we are 
entering a congressional campaign. Their 
editorials reek with undue prejudice against 
the President and almost everything he stands 
for. This is indeed a dangerous situation. 

This incessant insolence of these papers 
against the President calls to mind the an- 
cient brawler and demagog Thersites. One 
of the allies of Troy was Penthesilia, Queen 
of the valarous Amazons. She slew many of 
the brave warriors, but was in turn slain by 
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Achilles. When the hero bent over the fallen 
foe and contemplated her beauty and valor 
he bitterly regretted his victory. Thersites 

criticized Achilles for his weakness 
and ridiculed his grief. In consequence, he 
was slain by the hero, Achilles. 

Let those who viciously attack our Com- 
mander in Chief and asperse him constantly 
beware lest a modern Achilles render judg- 
ment. 

In saying this, I do not desire to throttle 
the press or smother free . But the 
press has duties as well as rights. In these 
nerve-racking days, it must encourage the 
citizenry to ever greater sacrifices. To such 
end, it must inspire confidence in President 
Roosevelt and not degrade him. 

Tt cannot constantly be the voice of despair 
and hopelessness. It cannot disparage and 
vilify our leader day after day. Its defeatism 
must cease. Otherwise there can be no iron 
determination to win. 

Of course, I don’t mean to imply that 
everything that the administration does is 
right. Roosevelt is not a Daniel come to 
judgment, and all Congressmen are not dis- 
ciples of Athena, nor are prescience and wis- 
dom the exclusive qualities of Congress. 
Expert knowledge of conditions has other 
dwelling places. We in Washington. indeed, 
are not archangels Far from it. Water 
never rises above its source. We Members of 
Congress are no different, no better than 
you, the constituents who elect us: Like all 
of you, we are also endowed with the frailties 
of human nature, but we do not err all the 
time. But these self-styled mentors in the 
press think that these tremendous problems 
of Government and war strategy can be 
solved by some sort of legerdemain, by a mere 
wave of the hand. The tasks in Washington 
are Herculean. It may be, as one mad wag 
said, “Washington is the only insane asylum 
run by its inmates.” But, in all seriousness, 
Washington is doing a good job under the 
able guidance of the President and his mili- 
tary and naval aides. Just think of this. 
Over 600,000 soldiers were moved across the 
continent practically frictionlessly, without 
the slightest interruption to industry and 
ordinary civilian pursuits. This vast trans- 
portation of troops and their supplies and 
materials was a feat given little notice and, 
indeed, not even commented upon by these 
maligners. 

We have already registered for military 
service about 27,000,000 men between 20 and 
45 years of age. Before the year is over, 
4,000,000 more will be in our Army and Navy. 
We will eventually have an armed force of 
7,000,000. The administration and the coop- 
eration of Congress are entitled to some credit 
for this. 

Instead of at least a minimum of praise, 
a commentator in one of our weeklies per- 
sists in calling the acts of our administra- 
tion “blind, stupid, or arrogant.” 

No emphasis was given in this press of in- 
sults and insulation to such encouraging 
signs like the participation for the first time 
this past Saturday week of American Army 
Douglas A-24 dive bombers in attacks upon 
the Japanese as well as the fact that more 
and more P-40 Curtiss pursuit planes are re- 
ported in the Far East. This means reinforce- 
ments are arriving and will continue to arrive 
in goodly numbers in the Dutch East Indies. 

This hypercritical press fails to impress its 
readers that we are now hitting our stride 
in the production of war materials and that 
the Executive aided by Congress has rendered 
yeoman service in this regard 

Nine months ahead oi schedule, the new 
35,000 ton battleship Alabama was launched. 
No sooner had she sailed down into the 
waves when the keel of the battleship Ken- 
tucky, 10,000 tons heavier, was laid. We 
are now launching one merchant ship a day, 
and by May there will be launched two a day, 








46 ways; now we have 40 shipyards with 275 
ways. 

othe people are not complacent, but Con- 
gress is complacent.” This is a quotation 
directly from the obstructionist press. In 
my 20 years of service as a Congressman, I 
have never seen a Congress less complacent. 

Winston Churchill, appearing before the 
joint House and Senate, said, “But here in 
Washington, in these memorable days, I have 
found an Olympian fortitude which, far from 
being based upon complacency, is only the 
mask of an inflexible purpose and the proof 
of a sure and well-grounded confidence in the 
final outcome.” 

One ultraliberal weekly condemns Con- 
gress for refusing to swallow hook, line, and 
sinker everything the Executive recommend- 
ed. The obstructionist condemns us 
at the same time for being a rubber stamp 

This same obstructionist press’ main Com- 
ment on our naval victory at Marshall and 
Gilbert Islands was that the news was not 
given out by the Navy Department fast 
enough; whereas this victory of our Navy raid- 
ing force under Vice Admiral William Halsey, 
Jr., will rate as one of the high spots of the 
war. The Japanese were taken by surprise, 
their ships sunk at anchor, their planes de- 
stroyed on the ground. Our losses were small. 
From the bridge of the flagship, Vice Admiral 
Halsey directed the attack with a “Swiss- 
watch precision.” 

This obstructionist press would do well to 
remind its readers of the great exploits of our 
Navy. 

1 repeat, Congress has played no little part 
in the achievements which are to be accred- 
ited to this administration. But these same 
vilifiers pick out and magnify mere flyspecks 
and criticize severely. The slightest fall from 
grace on the part of Congress and the whole 
congressional system is condemned to ever- 
lasting damnation. It was ever thus. The 
legislators have never been the darlings of 
any nation. 

Jonathan Swift, in Gulliver’s Travels, has 
this to say: “My little friend, Grildrig, you 
have made a most admirable panegyric upon 
your country; you have clearly proved that 
ignorance, idleness, and vice are the proper 
ingredients for qualifying a legislator.” How 
like the carping critics of today. 

In 1908, on January 28 thereof, the Albu- 
querque, N. M., Morning Journal said, “If 
God had made Congress He would not boast 
of it.” No age would dream of neglecting to 
berate its legislators. Assailants of Congress 
march undaunted through history. “How can 
we expect integrity or uprightness in Con- 
gress,” asks the North American and United 
States Gazette in its issue of September 15, 
1857, “when the barrooms and bullies furnish 
the candidates”? 

Many an editor, past and present, remains 
@ Zoilus Each word catcher must have his 
Say, and what better target than the legisla- 
ture? It has been the compelling notion of 
every era, age, and period that if there are 
gibes, invectives, insults, vituperations, revile- 
ments, and so forth, to spare to throw them 
in the direction of the lawmakers. The 
punch line perhaps is the reply made by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, then chaplain of the 
United States Senate, when someone asked 
him, “Do you pray for the Senate, Dr. Hale?” 
“No,” he said, “I look at the Senators and 
pray for the country.” Perhaps you may agree 
that Congress must have some merit to have 
survived as an institution. 

Finally, if these carping critics, these Sir 
Benjamin Backbiters, these owners and edi- 
tors of the obstructionist press were to get 
close enough under Nazi and Nippon bombs 
and machine gun bursts they would change 
their tactics mighty quickly. 
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Pennsylvania State Senate Opposes St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no State in the Union that will be 
affected to the degree Pennsylvania will 
from the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The chief industries of Pennsylvania 
embrace coal, iron, and railroads. If the 
St. Lawrence seaway project becomes a 
reality, thousands of loyal American citi- 
zens employed in these industries will lose 
their jobs. 

The Pennsylvania State Senate has 
taken notice of the serious threat to 
industry in the Keystone State and has 
adopted the following resolution in oppo- 
sition to the St. Lawrence seaway project: 


The often reappearing question of the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway is again 
pending in the Congress of the United States. 

Now, when every available dollar and every 
hour of productive effort is needed in start- 
ing the offensive warfare promised by our 
President, it seems most unwise to expend 
our money and effort for the accomplishment 
of anything that is not urgent at this time. 

All available money, material, and man-~ 
power should be used now to insure and 
bring about a speedy conclusion of the war. 
To do otherwise will prolong the war and 
result in the needless sacrifice of many Amer- 
ican lives. 

The construction of the contemplated sea- 
way can add nothing to a successful offensive 
and the manpower diverted from the produc- 
tion of weapons of war may contribute to 
disaster: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is opposed to the con- 
struction of the p St. Lawrence sea- 
way at this time on account of the necessary 
and consequent expenditure of funds and the 
use of manpower, both of which are vitally 
necessary to carry on the offensive warfare 
promised by our military and naval leaders 
and to successfully terminate the war; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania hereby memorializes 
the Congress of the United States not to 
approve or authorize the construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the United 
States Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative elected from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 





The Railroad Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
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my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following communication from the Trin- 
ity Improvement Association, of Fort 
Worth, Tex.: 


TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Fort Worth, Tez., February 26, 1942. 


A MEMORIAL TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs OF AMERICA 


GENTLEMEN: Most ‘ully the atten- 
tion of the Congress of the United States is 
called to the disloyal and pernicious activities 
of the Association of American Railroads 
whose subversive tactics in wartime are im- 
periling the freedom of our Nation and aiding 
our country’s foes. 

This huge un-American railroad lobby has 
for the past 15 years done its very best to 
strangle every transportation facility in 
America except its own. Spending millions 
of dollars secured through Government loans 
or from excessive railway rates, this brazen 
political pressure group has fought to a bit- 
ter finish the development of inland water- 
ways, highways, pipe lines, truck lines, and 
airways. Not a single bill seeking the de- 
velopment of our national transportation 
system which has been presented to Congress 
in the past few years but has had the all-out 
opposition of the railroads and their political 
juggernaut, the Association of American Rail- 
roads. Their crafty lobby leaders and their 
high-powered, high-salaried officials, before 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, blandly 
considered that their methods and trickery 
were merely a matter of business to cope with 
competition. When war broke out overseas, 
the leaders of our Nation, in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives 
and the President of the United States warned 
the country that America must prepare to 
meet acy emergency. 

THE BETRAYAL OF AMERICA 


While the American people bought defense 
bonds and stamps and : efense industries be- 
gen to rise on every hand, the Association of 
(un)-American Railroads continued to fight 
every plan to enlarge the transportation sys- 
tem of our Nation, whether it was through 
pipe lines, roads, waterways, or air lines. In 
the time of national crisis this arrogant policy 
constituted treachery of the vilest kind. The 
kind of treachery which scoffs at our coun- 
try’s needs for the sake of power and profit 

And now the United States is at war. We 
are fighting for our very lives against cruel, 
relentless, and barbarous enemies. We may 
be bombed. We may be invaded. American 
boys are rallying to the colors. The very 
backbone of our war effort is the transporta- 
tion. system of the United States: highways 
for trucks; inland waterways to transport 
heavy slow-moving tonnage by barge line, 
safe from the submarines; airways for emer- 
gency transport; pipe lines to hurry oil to 
our tanks and battleships. The extension of 
our transportation system is urgent, vital, and 
immediate, if America is going to win this 
bitter conflict. We need canals, river im- 
provements, pipe lines, military roads, safe 
harbors, and airports. How does the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads feel about this? 
By their deeds, we can judge. 


DOLLARS ABOVE OUR FLAG 


The Railroad Association, as usual, is put- 
ting the dollar sign above the Stars and 
Stripes, and it is continuing to fight trans- 
portation development in all parts of America 
which is sought by President Roosevelt, our 
Commander in Chief, in these days of duress 
and peril. They are flooding the country with 
literature, some of it anonymous, urging the 
defeat of the river and harbor bill which 
President Roosevelt has appealed for as a 
war meastire. This political activity in time 
of war definitely gives aid and comfort to 
the enemy. To thus deliberately sabotage 
America’s war effort is treason. The selfish, 
unscrupulous, disloyal efforts of the railroads 


Speaker, under leave granted to extend | to prevent any extension of transportation 
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factlities—except it lines their own pockets— 
deprives the fine young manhood of America, 
now in uniform, of certain delivery of food, 
rifles, planes, guns, tanks, the weapons where- 
with they may hold their own end gain ulti- 
mate victory. To sabotage American trans- 
portation facilities by political pressure helps 
Hitler and the Japs just as surely as would 
the dynamiting of a war fectory or the tor- 
pedoing of a merchantship. 


THEY HAVE EARNED MEDALS 


The million-dollar rail lobby in Washington 
could gracefully receive, in gratitude for the 
services of their organization, the Iron Cross 
from the Nazis or from the Mikado the Order 
of the Chrysanthemum with its scummy yel- 
low ribbon. Nobody in America, not except- 
ing the fifth columnists, is serving Hitler and 
Hirohito half as well as are the truculent, 
bullying, dollar-hunting railroad corporations. 

On February 10 last, with America at war, 
President Roosevelt the passage of the 
river and harbor bill, which contains a num- 
ber of war-emergency measures, and also a 
program for rehabilitation, through public 
works, of the unemployed millions who will 
be seeking jobs when peacetime comes. In 
Washington today, men connected with the 
railroad lobby openly boast that they hold 
40 percent of the votes of Congress in their 
pockets, and that with the help of the rail- 
road brotherhoods and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations John Lewis, they will see that 
Congress sweeps the river and harbor bill into 
the discard, regardless of the appeal of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the rights of the people, and 
the needs of the Nation. Surely this treason- 
able boast cannot possibly be true. 


RAILS HAMPER WAR EFFORT 


The transportation systm of the United 
States will be strained to the very limit to 
meet the expanding tonnage of wartime. The 
result of the railroad’s selfish opposition to 
every other form of transportation develop- 
ment over a long period of years is now 
making itself cruelly felt. America would 
now have plenty of airports, had the rails not 
consistently fought airways development. 
America would now have many more inland 
waterways and canals where freight could be 
moved without submarine menace, but for 
the consistent opposition of the railroads. 
There would be no oil shortage in the East 
with oil existing In abundance, were it not 
for lack of pipe lines owing to the railroad 
opposition. West Texas and New Mexico oil 
runs were cut materially on February 21, be- 
cause of a break-down in our transportation 
facilities. The Nation's trucking industry 
would have been better prepared to serve our 
country had it not been for the railroads’ op- 
position to truck-line development. The 
(un)-American Association of Railroads, with 
their smirking lobbyists, can congratulate 
themselves on definitely slowing up America's 
present war effort by their machinations. Are 
we going to allow these activities and these 
policies to continue with our lives and liber- 
ties at stake? 


BALONEY ADVERTISING 


The magazines and newspapers of the 
country during the past few months have 
carried millions of lines of advertising from 
the (un)-American Association of Railroads 
beasting of what a wonderful job they are 
doing in wartime. Advertisments costing 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are press 
agents’ puffs of self-laudation bought with 
money gouged from the public through ex- 
cessive increases in raiiroad rates. Why, in 
Texas alone the rate increase the rails are 
now asking would take $90,000,000 a.year out 
of the pockets of the people who pay the 
freight. These war profiteers plead poverty 
on one hand and waste millions on the other. 
They cringe for a Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan and bully and threaten 
every unselfish candidate for public office 
who they think may be brave enough to 


oppose them. They would not lack the 
audacity to suggest that to own an automo- 
bile should be made a felony and to ride a 
bicycle a misdemeanor, if they thought they 
could get away with it. 


moon, and stars—if the raiiroad lobby has 
its way. 
PLOTTING MORE TREASON 


Watch the maneuvers to defeat the 
omnibus river and harbor bill: The y 
hand of the (un)-American Association of 
Railroads will do its very best to drive a 
knife into the back of America’s great 
Commander in Chief. The Hun, the Dago, 
and the Jap newspapers will hail the 
sabotage of transportation development in 
America if those unnatural political pals, 
the railroads and the CIO, wreck this war- 
time measure. All sorts of queer associa- 
tions, bureaus, and committees will 
the river and harbor bill. All of them will 
be kith and kin of the (un)-American Asso- 
ciation for there is no opposition to the 
river-and-harbor bill except for the oppo- 
sition of the railroads and the rail-controlied 
interests. The voice will be the voice of 
Jacob and the hand will be the hand of 
Esau. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION URGED 


In other nations they shoot people for 
treason but unfortunately there is no brick 
wall broad enough to background a corpo- 
ration. Therefore, in behalf of the safety 
of the glorious youth of America, now on 
the firing lines, and in behalf of the humbje 
Americen taxpayer and rate payer, it is re- 
spectfuily urged that an immediate investi- 
gation be ordered into: (1) The subversive, 
treasonable, and dangerous activities of the 
Association of American Railroads; (2) their 
opposition to the extension of the transpor- 
tation system of th? country in wartime; 
and, (3) their expenditure of vast sums of 
money in an effort to win the support of 
public opinion and legislation favorable to 
themselves and inimical to the United States. 
Also, may we urge an appropriation suffi- 
ciently large to thoroughly develop the facts. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN M. Fouts, 
General Manager, Trinity Improve- 
ment Association, 


Too Many Put Faith in Fiction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my attention an advertise- 
ment placed in newspapers, not only in 
St. Louis but in other parts of the coun- 
try, by the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
of St. Louis, Mo. A copy of that adver- 
tisement has been sent to me by the 
president of this company, Mr. Sidney 
Maestre. It seems to me that the state- 
ments made in Mr. Maestre’s letter as 
well as in the advertisement are worthy 
of a place in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 
I hope that other financial institutions 
and corporations will follow with similar 
appeals. 

I might say that the board of directors 
of this trust company is made up of 
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some of the most outstanding business- 
men in St. Louis. 

Under the leave granted me, I include 
Mr, at letter and the advertise- 
ment: 

MississipP! VaLLey Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., February 26, 1942. 


institution we feel that we can and must do 
everything within our power to help provide 
that uninterrupted flow of money so vitally 
necessary and to provide as much of it as pos~ 
sible while there is yet time. 

You and I know that this country is 
deadly war. Unfortunately, there are 
otherwise good citizens who do not yet com- 
prehend their stake in the conflict. They 
are complacent even to the point of wishing 
and hoping that somebody else will do their 
part, when in stern reality and necessity we 
should be fused together as a force, and then 
the irresistible truth will make us win. 


Sincerely yours, 
Sriwney Maegstre, President. 


Too Many Put Fairs In FictTior 
FAIRY TALE 


No harm can come to France. The Maginot 
line is impregnable. The French Army is 
the finest on earth. Besides, Hitler doesn’t 
have enough gasoline to fight a war. Italy 
is going to collapse. The German people will 
revolt. General Mud will save Poland. Gen- 
eral Rommel is washed up. France help the 
Nazis? Ridiculous! Japan's greatest fear is 
war with America. The Japs have only a 
few miserable planes. Besides, they are cross- 
eyed and can’t fly them. Pearl Harbor is 
impregnable. Singapore is impregnable. 
Enemy planes will never reach the Pacific 
coast; nor will Jap submarines. The Japa- 
nese people are weary of the war. Japan 
is certain to collapse internally. 

Americans don’t want to fight—Americans 
can’t fight. 

TRUE STORY 


War is hell—more so than ever and terrif- 
ically more costly. Wars are won—or lost—by 
whole peoples, not just by soldiers. A soldier 
is worthless if he cannot feel every moment 
of his dangerous life that the folks at home 
are doing their utmost to back him up. Blood 
and tears and sweat and toil don’t mean a 
thing if they do not come from everybody. 
Being confident of ultimate victory is all 
right enough if you're helping to win that 
victory. This war will not be a breeze. It 
will be long and tough and tiresome. Our 
enemies are not dolts and cowards. They 
are cunning—and courageous in a nasty sort 
of way. They can be licked. They will be 
licked. Americans can fight. Americans will 
fight—every one of us—everywhere, in every 
way. 





Susan B. Anthony Memorial Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 








Appendix of the Recorp a very able ad- 
dress delivered by my colleague the senior 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Kr- 


There. being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On this occasion, when we are commemo- 
prope aly hi Fa awl a tela 

ers among women in this great country, it 
seems to me futile to attempt to narrate to 
this audience the history of as well known a 
citizen as Susan B. Anthony. 

It does, however, seem fitting that we 
should turn our minds somewhat to the 
history of the Nation, in which she labored 
so long for her ideals, for she was not only a 
great worker for the betterment of women’s 

ition in our Government, but was an 
idealist striving to see the complete fulfill- 
ment of the meaning of the word “democ- 
racy” in our governmental life. 

She was a product of those pioneer fore- 
bears, who risked life in the wilderness for 
the idea of tolerance and freedom. 

We, as a nation, are a product of those 
people and particularly are we a product of 
the ideals of those heroic pioneer women 
who are responsible for the settlement of 
this country. 

They were willing to brave the hazards and 
hardships of life among savage tribes to assist 
their husbands in carving out a home, and, 
but for that ideal of carving out a home, set- 
tlement of this country would not have be- 
come @ fact. 

Men pioneering alone would simply have 
hunted for material wealth, returning to a 
home base some place in civilization to spend 
that wealth, leaving nothing permanent 
accomplished. 

The advent of women seeking a home in 
the wilderness stabilized that wilderness and 
made of it, eventually, civilization and, ulti- 
mately, a great Nation. 

By reason of these pioneer activities of our 

“maternal ancestors women have always occu- 
pied in this country a place of greater respect 
and freedom than they have in the older 
civilizations of the other hemisphere. 

It is true that our early colonies adopted 
the laws of the mother country, England, 
and women were shackled legally by those 
laws. Those legal shackles were hard and 
slow to break because of a belief, inherited 
also from Europe, that women could not 
understand business affairs and, therefore, 
must have legal guardians to protect them 
against their own mistakes. 

In our early groping for a democracy, from 
a legal viewpoint it was a democracy for men, 
who in turn would share their democracy 
with their womenfolk, protecting them, how- 
ever, against their mistakes. 

It took more than a century of work by 
brave and farsighted women, like Susan B. 
Anthony, to gradually break down some of 
these legal shackles. 

The work was longer by reason of our de- 
mocracy, because, with our loosely knit. system 
of government, in which each State is sov- 
ereign, no one action could become Nation- 
wide and must be acted upon by the Federal 
Government, followed by ratifying and con- 
firming action by the separate States, and, as 
with all parts of the Government, this action 
by the States has not been uniform. 

In fact, it is only in recent years that in any 
phase of our law have we succeeded in build- 
ing up uniform action throughout the States. 

We have been able to zet the general prin- 
ciple started and then permit each State to 
place its own broad or narrow interpreta- 
tion of how that general principle should 
go to its citizens. 
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For that reason the campaign of our great 
women leaders for equality in law is as yet 
incomplete. 

There is pending in the Congress a bill 
which would be a foundation stone for the 
completion of this equality. 

I can see no reason why the bill should 
fail of passage. 

It is my belief that within the reasonably 
near future that action will be taken by the 


That, however, is but the first step. 

Following that there must be a great cam- 
paign of education, directed at 
women, in order that the States may ratify 
the amendment, and, not only ratify it, but 
see that by proper legislative enactment in 
the individual] States, there is a uniformity 
throughout the country as to the equality of 
all of our citizens. 

That campaign of education must also 
bring home to all of our womenfolk the 
realization that with equal rights goes equal 
responsibilities. 

That freedom requires eternal vigilance 
for its consummation; that with that free- 
dom and with those rights goes a duty to 
make sure that this Government shall not 
fail. 

It will be the duty of the women’s organi- 
zations of this country to carry on that cam- 
paign. They have carried on great campaigns 
in the past and I see no reason for their 
failure in this. 

It is time, also, for our women to take 
heed of something else. 

We are now, whether we realize it or not, 
in as dark a period of national history as 
we have ever faced. 

The danger to our freedom is much greater 
than most of us realize. 

We have all, men and women alike, sat back 
and seen the smaller democracies of Europe 
fail, one after another, with a belief in our 
hearts that this can never happen to us 

We must realize and we should realize after 
the recent successes of our enemies that there 
is a possibility—in fact, a strong possibility— 
that this might happen to us, unless we are 
united and determined in our efforts; deter- 
mined to such an extent that all of us are 
willing to make the ultimate in sacrifices 
that slavery may not come upon us. 

This cancerous growth, called by various 
names, but which should really be called gov- 
ernmental slavery, has spread over practically 
all of Europe and is now spreading rapidly 
over Asia, reaching out its tentacles in our 
direction. 

If we should fail in our effort at eradicating 
this malignant growth upon the body of gov- 
ernment, then, indeed, will the plight of all of 
us be pitiful. 

But let me for a moment suggest that the 
plight of American womanhood would be far 
worse, even without the pending amendment, 
for she has always enjoyed the greatest per- 
sonal freedom in the world, greater even than 
the women of the democracies of Europe, who 
have really been striving to follow in our 
footsteps. 

The present condition of women in Ger- 
many and all the other Axis countries is 
indeed pitiful. 

They have lost all the advantages they 
once had and in Germany have become chat- 
tels and are sinking rapidly to the status of 
women in Japan, which has always been 
deplorable. 

Women in the captured and occupied 
democracies have become the playthings of 
the army and the slaves of the government. 

Women in the totalitarian states, even Ger- 
man women, have become mere producers of 
soldiers, fit only to try to keep a household 
open and await the occasional brief return of 
their loved ones or for the permanent return 
of their maimed and dead. 

Women of America must look this situa- 
tion in the face, because American women 
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would be the greatest sufferers in all the 
world. 

In financial disaster the richer are always 
greater sufferers than the poor; and in civil 

those who have had the greatest 
freedom suffer more unbearably than do 
those whose freedom has been greatly 
restricted. 

It has been said in Europe that the free- 
dom given to American women, coupled with 
our industrial riches, has made of us a soft, 
weak nation, unable to withstand reverses. 

We know this is not true. 

We have had examples in the past in our 
own Nation to teach us the falsity of this 
idea, but in all of our past disasters it has 
been our women who have built up the mo- 
rale of the country and have kept the 
Nation strong, vigorous, and free. 

It is up to us now to hold this morale 
high; to see that the freedom already gained 
is not lost; to strive for greater freedom; but, 
above all, to see that no step backward is 
taken; that no foreign ideas rule us 

We want to be able to say to coming gener- 
ations, “Our ancestors made this a great 
nation, founded upon freedom and ruled by 
fairness and honesty. We have preserved 
those ideals for you; see to it that they grow 
and flourish.” 





Launching of Vessel at Atlantic City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the ConcRESSIONAL REc- 
orD a brief address delivered by me in At- 
lantic City, N. J., on Saturday, February 
28, on the occasion of the launching of 
one of the Government boats in Atlantic 
City waters. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, owners and managers of 
the Ventnor Boat Works, employees, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it is with mixed feelings of 
pleasure and pride, that I stand here today. 
Pleasure in being back in my home town 
among my old friends, and pride in the 
launching of this Government boat, the first 
of many more to follow, built by industry of 
my home town, for the service of our Gov- 
ernment in this, the greatest crisis of our 
history, and I bespeak for her a useful career 
in aiding Uncle Sam and confounding our 
enemies 

While all of us are justly proud of the fine 
job Atlantic City is doing in turning out 
these boats, let us remember that wars are 
not won by boats, guns, planes, and material 
alone, but that behind these things and be- 
hind our men in uniform, we must have a 
hopeful, determined, united and loyal people. 

By hopeful I do not mean smug. In fact, 
we must guard against complacency, we must 
realize that we can lose the war; but we can 
and will determine that we will not help to 
lose it by carping criticism and by repeating 
all the idle gossip that we hear, most of which 
has no foundation in fact. 

For many weary months, yes, years, our 
preparedness program was retarded and 
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stalled, in many instances by the very con- 
siderable isolationist sentiment that existed 
in this country. 

In one fell swoop Pearl Harbor converted 
the isolationists, but now we have the de- 
featists, who wail that our leaders are in- 
capable of leadership, that cur fighting forces 
are balling things up, and that altogether we 
are in a bad way. 

Our leaders, being human will, of course, 
make some blunders, but by and large, they 
are doing the job as well as any other group 
of human beings could possibly do it. 

Let us bear in mind, my friends, that from 
George Washington on down through our his- 
tory our wartime leaders have been criticized, 
abused, and villified by a large and very artic- 
ulate group of our citizens. But always there 
were enough loyal supporters to enable our 
forces to carry on to victory in spite of the 
fault-finding element. 

This defeatism, in many cases, stems from 
real pessimism and lack of courage and hope, 
but too often it comes from narrow political 
bias. 

Our P.esident has through the years been 
notably free from political bias, as evidenced 
by his appointment of many Republicans and 
non-new dealers to key positions in the Gov- 
ernment. One notable Republican today is 
our Secretary of War and another notable Re- 
publican is Secretary of the Navy. 

Let us remember, my friends, that, if we 
lose this war, Republicans and Democrats 
alike will be done for—the laboring man and 
the capitalist, the rich and the poor, the brave 
and the coward will all go down together, so 
let us shake off political bias for the duration, 
and, unless we have something constructive 
to suggest, let us do away with impatience, 
chronic criticism, and the repeating of de- 
structive rumors, sc that when victory comes 
we may be glad that we were not obstruc- 
tionists, that we did our part even if we could 
do no more than stand by with courage and 
faith burning bright. 

Let’s stop tossing jibes at our allies. Mil- 
lions of communistic Russians have given 
their lives on the Russian front in the last few 
months for their country and for our liberties. 
Let us stop these slurs about England getting 
someone else to do her fighting. England 
fought on, and her women ane children sacri- 
ficed their lives by the thousands, when we 
were too stupid to see that their fight was our 
fight. China fought on, bled, and retreated 
for 5 years while we supplied treacherous little 
Japan, in a spirit of appeasement, with scrap 
iron and the other implements of war to de- 
stroy China’s freedom before undertaking her 
next task of destroying our freedom. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I am happy 
to be here today to encourage this Ventnor 
Boat Works to continue its fine job of con- 
tributing to America’s great and irresistible 
force, of American productivity, which in a 
few short months will without a question of 
a doubt overpower our enemies throughout 
the world. 

Thank you. Let’s be on with the job—and 
let’s keep ’em flying. 


Criticisms of Conduct of the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


from the Miami Herald of February 22, 
1942, signed by John S.:Knight, editor, 
from Akron, Ohio. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PUBLISHER’S NOTEBOOK 


In a polite rebuke addressed “To our dis- 
senting friends,” Francis P. Locke, 
young (29) editorial writer of the Miami Daily 
News, takes some of our newspapers to task for 
criticizing the Government at Washington in 
its conduct of the war. 

The reprimand, so it seems to us, is erro- 
neously based upon the assumption that edi- 
torial criticism of the battle of the Potomac 
springs from dislike of the President and his 
policies, and that, since our young men are 
going forth “to perform a hard and dangerous 
labor for the rest of us,” it is “hideously silly 
and suicidal to continue this haggling in the 
present hour.” 

Of course, this sort of reasoning is the 
sheerest nonsense. No one in his right mind 
is thinking about politics at this crucial hour, 
nor are the men who have disagreed with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s economic theories any less 
patriotic than those who believe they have 
benefited from them. 

The point is that we have failed utterly to 
take advantage of time and opportunity to 
bring our military machine and civilian de- 
fense program into some sort of effective 
working order. As the result, we have already 
paid heavily for our own complacency and 
that of our allies at Pearl Harbor, at Hong 
Kong, and at Singapore, and unless we get 
up and get going we may soon see the day 
when the civilian populations of our coastal 
and defense cities may pay a similar price in 
death and destruction. 

It is all very nice to theorize that “this is 
a time for shut lips and prayer,” but it is also 
a time for plain-spoken, constructive criti- 
cism and action. 

Does Mr. Locke believe that our country’s 
interests would have best been served by 
remaining silent about: 

1. Defense strikes? 

2. Needless red tape at Washington? 

3. The truth at Pearl Harbor? 

4. Sabotage of the Normandie? 

5. Secretary Stimson’s strong opposition 
to a highway from Seattle to Alaska until he 
discovered recently that Alaska might become 
a vital point in this war, after all? 

6. Frank admission by the Chicago Sun, a 
Roosevelt newspaper, that “Singapore was 
lost because British and American generals, 
over a series of years, misjudged the value of 
air power? 

7. Granting permission to Karl Resenberg, 
first secretary of the German Embassy, to 
leave White Sulphur Springs and have the 
freedom of Washington because his wife is 
going to have a baby? 

8. Dispatching one of our best infantry 
divisions to the British Isles which is already 
overrun with troops while other allied soldiers 
are being sacrificed to superior enemy forces 
all over the world? 

9. Pensions for Congressmen at a time when 
everyone else is being asked to make sacri- 
fices of every ~2rt? Indications now are that 
this outrageous piece of legislation will soon 
be repealed. Certainly the newspapers can 
take credit for mobilizing public sentiment 
against it. 

10. The intolerable delay in voting appro- 
priations for gas masks, fire-fighting equip- 
ment, and training, protective clothing, steel 
helmets, and emergency medical supplies 
needed for danger areas? Congress has been 
debating these expenditures since early last 
fall. 

11. The Office of Civilian Defense, some- 
times better described as the Office of Con- 
fused Duplication? According to Mary 
Hornaday, of the Christian Science Monitor, 


‘the 
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-“there’s nothing new about Mrs. Roosevelt 
ice. The 


ts here are honey- 
combed with persons who were introduced to 
officials by the President’s wife.” 
_ 12. Senator Byrrp’s report showing how 
$2,000,000,000 can be saved in nonessen- 
tial governmental expenditures? But, at a 
recent conference, the President chal- 
lenged “the bright boys and glib guys” to 
specify “how it should be done.” Senator 
Byrrp can tell him. , 

13. The tragic delays in getting our syn- 
thetic rubber program under way? Secretary 
of Commerce Jesse Jones has announced that 
we will be producing 400,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber within 18 months. At the present 
rate of progress, we shall be fortunate if we 
succeed in t out half that amount. 
Should the press hold its tongue and please 
Mr. Jones or speak out and help get things 
moving? 

It is not our purpose to quarrel with the 
President or even a draft-age editor as to how 
the war should be run. - 

But we do think it is high time to put away 
the fancy words and learn how to get tough. 

We need not worry about the morale of the 
young men who are serving their country in 
the field. They have never let us down on 
any battlefield. 

But we are disturbed about official com- 
placency, overstuffed bureaucrats, enemy 
sabotage, British “muddling through,” the 
coddling of aliens, society Fascists, failure to 
help China, Communists on the public pay 
roll, do-nothing, civilian defense committees, 
selfish businessmen. power-drunk labor lead- 
ers, “me too” Congressmen, Secretaries Stim- 
son and Knox, admirals and generals who wor- 
ship tradition, plain saps who cheer Mac- 
Arthur’s heroism and then turn to the Racing 
Form, and our patience is growing thin over 
procrastination, incompetency, and editors 
who believe everything will come out all right 
if we just keep our mouths shut and say a 
prayer every night. 

The American people want to know the 
truth. They can take it without any devious 
sugar coating. They know what we are up 
against in this war, and they realize we must: 
turn out airplanes, tanks, guns, and ships in 
such vast quantities as to overcome by sheer 
force the errors and mistakes of the past. 

But they also feel free to speak their minds 
without reproach when they see phases of 
our war effort being bungled by a few well- 
intentioned functionaries who lack both the 
intelligence and the capacity to do the job. 

As the father of one boy who is now in 
training, we are sure he will not ceNsure us 
too severely for trying to help clean up a 
smelly situation back here at home. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT. 


Criticism of America’s War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two letters, 
one entitled “Critical of War Effort,” the 
other entitled “The Privileged View,” 
which were published in The People 
Speak column of the Charlotte Daily 
Observer, of Charlotte, N. C. This is a 
Democratic newspaper. I do not read it 








very often, but I understand that it has 
supported the President’s foreign pol- 
icies 100 percent, but that it has not sup- 
ported his domestic policies. I note with 
interest that in one of these letters high 
compliment is paid to my colleague [Mr. 
Bartey] and to our colleagues the Sena- 
tor from Virginia {[Mr. Byrp] and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrn¢s]. 
There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 
Tue Peorte Speak THROUGH THE OBSERVER’S 
Open ForuM 


CRITICAL OF WAR EFFORT 


To the Observer: 

When there are reverses in their national 
affairs the English call upon their headman 
for an accounting. And when they do that 
it never occurs to us that the people of Eng- 
land are playing politics or that there is dis- 
unity in their war effort. On the contrary, 
we believe the people and press of that coun- 
try are on the alert and mean to see taat 
things are run right. 

It is the responsibility of the head of any 
corporation to find the best men available 
to manage his various departments, and then 
to turn over to them the responsibility of 
those departments. But he alone is held 
responsible by the stockholders for the way 
the corporation is run. It is he who must 
take credit o1 blame and give an accounting. 

A democracy is a corporation in which the 
people are stockholders. It is not only their 
right; it is their duty to call the headman 
before them and ask, How come? when things 
go wrong. 

We people of the United States have failed 
to meet our obligation as stockholders in our 
great organization. When things have gone 
wrong we have swung out aimlessly at under- 
lings and have never called upon the Presi- 
dent to explain. 

Before our so-called apathy disappears the 
air must be cleared. And the only way it 
can be cleared is for the President himself 
to stop ducking and take the blame for errors 
in judgment. He is the Executive head of 
our Government, and until he gets our busi- 
ness in Washington untanglecd and in run- 
ing order he can’t expect the stockholders to 
be overly enthusiastic. 

Kimmel and Short took the rap at Pearl 
Harbor. And no one can think them blame- 
less (Incidentally, wasn’t one of those gen- 
tlemen taken out of his place in line and 
advanced up front by the President?) Any- 
way, in remembering Pearl Harbor, it. might 
be well to remember also that Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt was ana is Commander in 
Chief of our armed forces. 

If he didn’t know a wreak with Japan was 
at least a possibility, he must not have been 
on speaking terms with his State Depart- 
ment. Granting he did know it, why did he, 
as our Commander in Chief, not establish 
unified command in the Pacific? And why 
did he not issue solemn warning for all 
forces to stand by for probable trouble? Had 
such @ command been in charge, had such 
a warning been given, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that there would be that disastrous 
Pearl Harbor defeat to remember. 

A great hullabaloo was raised over that 
pension bill passed by Congress for the bene- 
fit of its Members, the members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and the President. Congress 
caught the backwash. But, Mr. Roosevelt 
was undoubtedly consulted in advance about 
that bill. He favored it and signed it with- 
out delay. It benefited him as much as it 
did the Members of Congress. Couldn’t he 
foresee the devastating psychological effect 
it would have on the country at this time? 

And all the to-do about Eleanor and her 
pet projects and pink friends, She is, after 
all, the President’s wife. Does anyone sup- 
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pose he couldn’t have stopped her antics long 
ago if he had desired? If Franklin Roose- 
velt can’t pass out a few pertinent pointers 
to his wife and have them accepted, heaven 
knows where the driving force is coming from 
to manage an all-out war. If there must be 
we stop-Eleanor movement it should begin at 
e. 

The Roosevelt administration fumbled the 
defense preparation and practically wasted 
18 months of precious time. During that 
time it blasted isolationists at home while it 
courted Japan with oil and scrap iron, refusea 
to fortify Guam, and denied the Federal EBu- 
reau of Investigation the permission to tap 
wires, which would have expedited its effort 
to catch fifth columnists in Hawaii. (And 
don’t let anyone tell you that Senator 
WHEELER and some black Republicans are 
Solely to blame for that hampering of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, for it isn’t 
true.) 

For my money, I'll take an isolationist any 
time before an appeaser. Thovgh it’s a 
tragedy we had to put up with either, let alone 
both, during those precious pre-war months. 

The administration appeased labor, too, 
during that time. It permitted strikes in 
defense plants that it could have stopped at 
once. It is still appeasing labor with media- 
tion boards instead of calling for strong legis- 
lation on the matter. And it remains to be 
seen what further shameful appeasement 
we'll witness when the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations-Little Steel dispute comes up. 

M1. Roosevelt is trying to run the war show 
as a strictly New Deal performance. New and 
better actors for some of the leads might in- 
spire us mob-scene players to renewed effort 
and enthusiasm. But the President will have 
none of tuav. He simply shifts his support- 
ing cast from one role to the other. Some of 
them are shifted so frequently they never 
learn one hole thoroughly, which accounts 
for the befuddled expression on so many 
Washington faces. 

And as long as men without any record of 
achievement, such as Harry Hopkins, remain 
star performers, and such men as Wendell 
Willkie have no part but to stand in the 
wings and call a cue once in a while, apathy 
is going to continue. 

Snipe at Congress all you will. And some 
of its actions do seem almost incomprehen- 
sible. But -our last best hope lies in the Re- 
publicans and anti-new dealers in Congress. 


Those who are too feeble-minded to admit 


that any Republican can ever be right might 
strain himself to look with reason at the 
happenings of the past month and come to 
appreciate Democrats like Senators Baier, 
Byrp, and Typ1nes, who are in there fighting 
for the interests of the stockholders. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt is executive head 
of our Government and Commander in Chief 
of our armed forces. For anything going 
wrong under those two headings he should 
be held strictly to account. 

We've got to win this war. And we can’t 
do it if we give our best energy to silly snip- 
ing at everybody and our best effort to com- 
plaining about everything in general. We've 
got to settle on who is responsible, and clear 
the air. 

Stockholders don’t rush in and kick the 
office boy when a corporation hits a snag. 
They ask the headman for an explanation, 
and try to get things straightened out. That 
doesn’t mean that the stockholders are not 
in unity or not enthusiastic for the welfare 
of their corporation. It means quite the 
opposite. 

We’ve got to get down to the business of 

this war by placing responsibility 
where it belongs and holding that person to 
an accounting. If the Commander in Chief 
of our armed forces is not the one for that 
responsibility, then who is? 
(Mrs.) Una TayLor. 
CHARLOTTE, 
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THE PRIVILEGED FEW 
To the Observer: 

I note with apprehension the statement 
that Mrs. Roosevelt made when resigning 
from the Office of Civilian Defense, which 
statement was to the effect that she knew 
her criticism came from the “privileged few.” 
Just how such statements fit in with the 
President’s appeal for unity is, of course, a 
question. 

Of still greater question, however, is who, 
at this stage in the game, constitutes the 
“privileged few’? Possibly she refers to 
strikers, labor leaders, farmers, politicians, 
and so forth, for one could hardly accuse a 
stockholder or property owner of having spe- 
cial privileges any more unless it be the 
privileges of paying greater and greater taxes 
or watching Federal debt against the prop- 
erty exceed in many cases the value of the 
property. 

Howarp SNow. 

CHARLOTTE, 





Plea for Tolerance and Unity by Senator 
Wheeler on His Sixtieth Birthday 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article fron. the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of February 28, 
1942, containing a plea by the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. WHEELER] for unity, 
tolerance, and sanity to preserve democ- 
racy when the present conflict ends. This 
plea was made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana on the occasion of the sixtieth an- 
niversary of his birth. It gives me pleas- 
ure to make this request. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEELER ON SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY MAKES PLEA 
FOR TOLERANCE—AMERICA WILL WIN Wak, 
Says Senator, But Ir Witt TAKE PATIENCE, 
SuFFERING 


(By William S. Neal) 


Senator Burton K. WHEELER, Democrat, of 
Montana, former leader of Senate noninter- 
ventionists, observed his sixtieth birthday 
yesterday with a prediction that America 
will win the war, and a plea for unity, toler- 
ance, and sanity to preserve democracy when 
the conflict ends. 

“I feel absolutely convinced that we will 
win the war, but I believe it is going to be a 
long, hard, bloody war unless cur enemies are 
more exhausted than we here in the United 
States know about,” said WHEELER. 


MUST FORGET PAST 


Confident that his fight on foreign policy 
before Pearl Harbor was right, WHEELER 
nevertheless believes America must forget the 
past and look to the future. 

“I am not a prophet, nor the son of a 
prophet, and consequently I hesitate to pre- 
dict what the future holds for America and 
the world,” he said. “One thing is certain, 
however, whatever the outcome may be. The 
good old days are gone and we will undoubt- 
edly adopt measures in the United States 
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which would have been looked upon a few 
years ago as ultra-radical, but in compari- 
son to what will happen in the rest of the 
world will be conservative. 

“The thing I am most interested in, aside 
from victory, is a desire to preserve parlia- 
mentary government. In order to do this it 
is going to take patience, suffering, and tol- 
erance on the part of the American people— 
particularly tolerance. 

“Intolerance on the part of any group or 
class, whetker it be economic, political, or 
racial, is the greatest enemy of democratic 
institutions. 

“There is a great deal said about a desire 
for unity in this country, but those who 
talk the loudest in favor of unity—by their 
speeches and writings—are the ones who are 
doing the most at this particular time to 
bring about disunity. 


“MUST GUARD FREEDOM 


“They are intolerant of other peoples’ opin- 
ions, seemingly ignorant of the fact that out 
of the welter of debate, discussion, and hon- 
est criticism of their actions the truth 
emerges. 

“During war and depressions and tempo- 
rary disasters it is easy to become infected 
with hysteria and intolerance. The American 
people and the Congress should in times like 
these zealously guard the freedoms estab- 
lished by the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, and be loath to pass legislation in 
the name of emergency which may destroy 
our freedom, while proclaiming our purpose 
to fight for freedoms in other lands. 

“We need at this time, most of all, sanity, 
tolerance, and patience. If we rigidly follow 
these principles we will have unity, but in 
no other way.” 


WHEELER, who is chairman of the Senate — 


Interstate Commerce Committee, is proud of 
the fact that every request made of his com- 
mittee by the administration since the war 
broke out has been successfully transformed 
into legislation. 


The Air-Raid Alarm at Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the New York Times of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, entitled “The Los Angeles 
Mystery,” and also an editorial published 
in the New York Herald Tribune of the 
same date, entitled “Why Not Get 
Together?” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of February 28, 
1942] 
THE LOS ANGELES MYSTERY 

The more the whole incident of the early 
morning of February 25 in the Los Angeles 
district is examined, the more incredible it 
becomes. First reports were that “a big 
floating object resembling a balloon” was 
seen in the sky and fired upon. Another 
report is that 1 plane was seen; still an- 
other that it was 27 planes; still another 
that it was “hundreds.” The Secretary of 
the Navy later declared that the whole thing 
was “a false alarm.” The Secretary of War 


now declares that there were some 15 air- 
craft involved. He declares, however, that 
they were unidentified, but that “they may 
have come from commercial services operated 
by enemy agents.” 

In any case, antiaircraft guns fire 
on these unidentified craft. and fired “1,430 
rounds of ammunition.” The ammunition 
itself did some damage in the city. But no 
bombs were dropped and no planes were 
brought down (though Secretary Stimson 
says that they were flying at altitudes be- 
tween only 9,000 and 18,000 feet). More 
astonishing still, not a single American plane 
took off to engage the unidentified aircraft, 
to pursue them to their bases; or even to try 
to identify them. 

This incident is a cause for grave mis- 
givings. The complete contradiction be- 
tween the statements of the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy is evidence 
of a continuance, at the top, of that lack of 
cooperation and liaison between the War and 
Navy Departments that proved so fatal at 
Pearl Harbor. But even this may be less im- 
portant than other aspects of the incident. 
Is it the custom of antiaircraft batteries to 
fire on unidentified aircraft? Suppose they 
had been American military planes? If the 
batteries were firing on nothing at all, as 
Secretary Knox implies, it is a sign of ex- 
pensive incompetence and jitters. If the 
batteries were firing on real planes, some 
of them as low as 9,000 feet, as Secretary 
Stimson declares, why were they completely 
ineffective? Why did no American planes go 
up to engage them, to pursue them, or even 
to identify them? How long does it take 
after such an alarm to get our planes in the 
air? What would have happened if this 
had been a real air raid? Is it possible that 
our whole system of supervision is so lax that 
a group of enemy aliens can casually take off 
from their own planes on nearby American 
airfields and fly over our cities at night? 

An immediate investigation, a clear state- 
ment for the public and . prompt rectifica- 
tion of the conditions which made this inci- 
dent possible are imperative. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 28, 1942] 


WHY NOT GET TOGETHER? 


More important than whether Colonel 
Knox or Secretary Stimson was right about 
the air-raid alarm at Los Angeles is the fact 
th: * apparently neither the War nor the Navy 
Department was aware of what the other 
Department knew or thought about the mat- 
ter. Thus, in addition to making themselves 
ridiculous and still further shaking confi- 
dence in the value of War or Navy Depart- 
ment communiqués, these two gentlemen 
have given fresh proof that lack of coordina- 
tion—to use a mild word—between the Army 
and Navy is at the bottom of many of our 
present difficulties. 

The incident confirms the widespread im- 
pression that the higher-ups in both Depart- 
ments are still thinking compartmentally, 
and that each Department is acting separately 
in its own sphere. It gives the average civil- 
ian an uneasy feeling that if he happens to 
get caught between two spheres—or if the 
enemy passes from a region under the con- 
trol of a believing unit into an area patrolled 
by an unbelieving one—it’s just too bad for 
the civil population. 

We do not believe that either Colonel Knox 


| or Colonel Stimson is personally to blame for 


this situation. It inheres in the system. The 
only way to cure it is to create a genuinely 
unified command. No one begrudges erring 
on the side of excess precaution in air-raid 
defense. But everyone would like to feel that 
whenever there is an air-raid warning, the 
Navy and Army will act together. Let them 
keep their postmortems to themselves if they 
disagree and if they expect the country to 
continue to have faith in their public state- 
ments, 
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Susan B. Anthony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


‘Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Mrs. Emma. Guffey Miller 
on February 16, 1942, on the occasion of 
the birthday anniversary of Susan B. 
Anthony. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


EQUAL RIGHTS IN WAR; UNEQUAL RIGHTS IN 
PEACE 


We are in the midst of a war in which 
women are to be called upon to assume as 
great a share in winning as men. 

General Hershey, Director of the Selective 
Service, has stated that 16,000,000 women 
will be needed to help win the war. I know 
of no woman who is not willing to do her 
share toward victory. One of the ablest 
Members of Congress, Representative EpirH 
NoursE Rocers, of Massachusetts, has drawn 
a bill to establish a Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps for service with the Army of the 
United States 

This bill has been approved by the Rules 
Committee and will come up in the House 
this week for passage. It has the support of 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff, who stated, 
“the percentage of our people employed in 
essential war industry is steadily increasing 
and I think it can be assumed that all of 
our available manpower and womanpower 
will be required, either in uniform or indus- 
try, to win this war. * * * In order 
that the available means may be applied to 
meet the existing military needs I earnestly 
request that your committee support the 
legislation now being considered to establish 
a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps.” 

This bill provides for the training of 
officers and privates. The personnel of a 
company would perform such duties as 
clerks, machine operators, telephone opera- 
tors, telegraph operators, pharmacists, dieti- 
cians, hostesses, librarians, theater employees, 
welfare workers, post-exchange employees, 
cooks, stewardesses, laundry workers, and a 
number of others. 

The age limits are from 21 to 45. The pay 
and allowances correspond to the pay and 
allowances of military personnel in the vari- 
ous corresponding grades Benefits other 
than active-duty pay and allowances are the 
same as for civilian employees of the Gov- 
ernment. These benefits are to be paid and 
administered under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission 

The members of the Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps would be used for the manning 
of information centers. All reports in the 
area in which they serve would come back 
to what is known as a filter center. It would 
be the duty of the women in those centers 
to weed out the information and send the 
accurate information to the operation officers 
who control the combat interceptor com- 
mands. In the aircraft-warning service the 
members of the auxiiiary corps would serve 
as spotters, tellers, clerks, machine operators, 
and operate the instruments in the informa- 
tion and filter stations. 

The Secretary of War thoroughly approves 
of this bill and, though there will be no units 
of the corps in the War Department itself, 
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Army, are not within the wage-hour law. 
Thus, the United States Government, 
through the Army, has made a magnificent 
beginning to get rid of the bug-a-boo, so- 
called protective legislation. Colonel Swift is 
very positive in his statement that the Army 
is going to gain by this law. He says, “We will 


Plans are being made to build cantounments 
throughout the Nation for this women's 
corps and it is hoped that the women will 
be drawn mostly from the areas in which 
they live, but there is no inhibition in this 
bill against women risking their lives in the 
battle of the seas because there are no re- 
strictions as to travel. The only limitation 
is that the services are limited to actual non- 
combatant activities, but there is no restric- 
tion as to the members of the corps using 
weapons of defense should they be confronted 
by an enemy. 

There will be a sufficient amount,of purely 
military in order that the varicus 
units of the corps may be moved from point 
to point in an.orderly and systematic fashion. 
There will be close-order drill, inspection, 
and the like. Ef some of the members should 
be captured by a hostile force they will be 
considered prisoners of war and it has been 
suggested that the bill be amended to permit 
these women to have Government insurance. 
They would come under the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civilian Relief Act, which would mean 
that the women would get their jobs back 
after the emergency is over. Would that I 
came within the age limits of this law, be- 
cause this means that the Government of 
the United States, unlike the Supreme Court, 
is at last considering women as people. 

But auxiliary maidens, as I assume most 
of this corps will be recruited from the un- 
married, beware. Should you marry while 
in service and should you reside in Cali- 
fornia, and should a bomb get your husband, 
you pay a tax on all property acquired after 
marriage; but should the bomb get you your 
husband pays no tax. Should you reside in 
Florida, and should you have property which 
was acquired through your own efforts while 
Unmarried, as soon as you become a wife your 
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. husband controls. that property. If you want 
to fix a leak in the 


roof you must 
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have your husband’s consent to enjoy your 
own earnings. 

If you come from Arkansas or Idaho or 
Iilinois or Montana or Nevada or North Da- 
kota or Oklahoma or South Dakota or Utah, 
you as 4 woman reach legal maturity at 18, 
while men do not reach legal maturity until 
21. It is evident that in these States the law- 
makers, who undoubtedly were men, have 
either paid women an astounding compli- 
ment or took an easy way of taking their 
property. Since there is no restriction in 


ever, that if they live in the following 15 
States, Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Vermont, 


the right to his custody, services, and earn- 
ings. Isn’t it the most curious and amazing 
fact that in every State a girl of either 18 or 
21 is considered by law as a person capable of 
managing her own business or business af- 
fairs, but no difference at what age she en- 
ters the holy bonds of matrimony, she imme- 


shocking commentary on husbands. 

I might go on with many warnings ad 
infinitum, but I think I have given you suf- 
ficient to prove that the motto over the 
beautiful white marble palace which houses 
the Supreme Court, “Equal justice under 
law,” is a farce. To correct, State by State, 
all these injustices and a thousand and one 
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against the joint income tax, but to my mind 


come tax proposal, wrote: “Some other way 
of obtaining money would be wiser than a 
measure which strikes at the roots of a fun- 
damental principle, which we in this country 
have been establishing over a Iong period of 
years, the right of women to be considered as 
persons.” ; 

Just recently a distinguished Member of 
the House of tives suggested that 
all women Government workers work under 
a@ curfew iaw and be at home by 10 c’clock. 
May I call this honorable gentleman's at- 
tention. to Mrs. Rocer’s bill and ask him 
what he intends to do about it? May I 
also warn him that if he insists on a curfew 
law for Government workers that he will 
have difficulty in keeping them employed in 
Government offices when they find they can 
enlist in the Auxiliary Army Corps and stay 
out all night saving the lives of the law- 
makers during an air raid? 

A little more than a week ago there was 
@ very interesting editorial in a Washington 
paper entitled “Women in War Work,” stat- 
ing that Mr. Ernest T. Kanzler, Director of 
the Automotive Branch of the War Produc- 
tion Board, said: “The drafting of millions 
Oo men into the expanded war service, plus 
the additional manpower requirements of in- 
dustry, will make it necessary for us to look 
to the women for substantial help in the 
factories.” Mr. Sidney Hillman, Director, 
Labor Division of the War Production Board, 
has also emphasized the need for more women 
workers, stating that more than 1,000,000 
skilled women workers will be required this 
year in arms ammunition plants alone. The 
editorial goes on to say: “There is no doubt 
that women will have to undertake many 
types of work which heretofore have been 
reserved exclusively for men. * * * ‘Too 
little attention has been given to the con- 
tributions which working women can make 
to the war effort and to their training for 
that purpose.” What a right-about face for 
&@ great newspaper, for, as I recall, it was this 
same paper which less than 2 years ago had 
a bitter editorial against the equal-rights 
amendment. 


A few weeks ago the Board of 


tained in the Pittsburgh Press which stated 
that women would be called upon to serve 
as spot welders, 


of this war with all its ravages and heart- 
breaks yet it has apparently taken a war to 
bring us into a position of equality, but after 
the war what? 

When the uniforms of the Women’s Army 


pledged to utmost conservation, cam buy 
more freely, when mothers now called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice count their 
empty chairs are we then as now to be de- 

“equal justice under the law’? How 


“Justice without power is futile. Power 
without justice is tyranny.” For 20 years we 
have had the power of the ballot but we 
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still lack equal justice. You Members of 
Congress have called upon women to take up 
the crushing burden of war and we have not 
flinched and we will not flinch. What is 
your answer to our appeal for equal justice? 


One Reason We Are Good at Winning 
Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 2 (legislative day of 
Friday, February 13), 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “One Reason We Are Good at Win- 
ning Wars.” The article was clipped 
from the Washington Times-Herald 
magazine section of yesterday, Sunday, 
March 1. I respectfully request its pub- 
lication for the reason that about 2 years 
ago when we were discussing some phases 
of the national defense program in the 
Senate, in a jocular manner I mentioned 
that if ever we were actually invaded by 
the enemy from any land, I had confi- 
dence in the marksmanship of the squir- 
rel hunters of western North Carolina 
and Kentucky. The article merely 
brings to the attention of the American 
people the fact that there are in America 
about 10,006,000 persons who are fine 
marksmen with rifles and revolvers, and 
who also handle shotguns very well. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE REASON WE ARE GOOD AT WINNING WARS 


Ever since that historic day when a hand- 
ful of Massachusetts farmers stood “by the 
rude bridge that arched the flood and fired 
the shot heard round the world” Americans 
have been handy with guns—which is one 
of the reasons why Uncle Sam has never lost 
a war. 

It is no comfort to the Germans, the 
Italians, and the Japs to know—and they do 
know it— that some 8,000,000 hunting licenses 
are issued to American men and women every 
year. When the Axis war lords pore over a 
map of the United States and try to figure 
out the likeliest spots to attempt invasion 
by sea or from the air, they give almost as 
much consideration to the Nation’s gun- 
toting sportsmen—and women—as they do 
to the military forces. 

We can be sure that Herr Hitler’s board 
of strategy, which works out their boss’s war 
plans so minutely, is well aware that some 
7,000,000 Americans know how to handle a 
shotgun and that another 3,000,000 are handy 
with the rifle. 

The Nazis, in sizing up the British Isles for 
invasion, did not overlook the fact that 
“shooting,” as the English put it, is pretty 
much a rich man’s sport in Britain. 

In America people of all callings and in- 
comes shoot for food and for the fun of it, 
and no one has to be a millionaire to go into 
the woods and fields after the rabbit and 
the partridge, or to the marshes to stalk the 
wily duck. 

Not long ago the Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co. completed a survey in- 
tended to bring out just how this country 
compares with England in the army of home 


defenders it might raise from the ranks of 
hunters. 

This survey shows that years of restrictive 
legislation has made hunting a lost art 
among the vast majority of Englishmen and 
that only a few of them own firearms. 
Among the home defense forces, on which 
England is counting heavily in case of inva- 
sion, it was discovered that 6 out of 10 en- 
rollees had never fired a gun in their lives. 
Precious time and money had to be spent to 
teach these civilian soldiers how to shoot. 

Every branch of Uncle Sam's military serv- 
ice has benefited because so many Americans 
shoot for the sake of sport. Artillery 
for example, have found that recruits with- 
out previous shooting experience do not take 
naturally to the machine gun; but 85 out of 
100 men who know how to handle a shotgun 
or a rifle become good machine gunners sur- 
prisingly fast. 

The Marine Corps gets most of its heavy 
gun pointers from the ranks of its expert 
riflemen—and most of these boys sharpened 
their eyes and their trigger fingers in the 
woods before they became leathernecks, The 
records of the corps reveal that the man who 
is handy with a sporting rifle rapidly feels at 
home with heavier guns and “holds on the 
target” almost instinctively. 

Ray Benson, an executive of a Nation-wide 
organization of sportsmen called Ducks Un- 
limited and a firearms expert, says, “The man 
who is proficient with a shotgun is a real 
menace to aerial invaders, airplanes, and 
parachutists. An expert with the rifle stalks 
game which usually is on the run when he 
pulls the trigger. But an expert with the 
shotgun—whether he is shooting skeet, clay 
pigeons, ducks, or quail—fires at an aerial 
target.” 

Mr. Benson believes that there are thou- 
sands of men in this country, many of them 
beyond the age where they would be accepted 
for military service, who are so capable with 
the shotgun that they could do a great deal 
to snuff out any invasion by parachute troops. 
He is also convinced that other thousands of 
these hunters could quickly become crack 
shots with antiaircraft guns. 

The survey by the Northwestern Life In- 
surance Co. very properly points out that 
modern warfare is emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the individual soldier. The successes 
of the German Army are partly the result 
of teaching the soldier to take care of him- 
self and, at times, to fight on his own. 

Hunting for sport is not the strenuous Or 
dangerous job that fighting at the front is, 
but hunting develops the same kind of ini- 
tiative and the ability to “go it alone” which 
makes good soldiers today. 

A careful check-up of the records reveals 
that something like 10,000,000 rifles have 
been sold in the United States to private 
owners in the past 10 years. Not all of these 
guns are in use today, but if only 25 percent 
of them are used more or less regularly there 
are between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 rifies that 
can be used for national defense. 

The outstanding American hero of the first 
World War was Sgt. Alvin York. Millions of 
people who had forgotten about this country 
boy from the mountains of Tennessee re- 
cently saw his incredible exploits in France 
brought dramatically to life in the movies. 

Sergeant York was virtually raised with a 
long rifie in his hands and had a reputation 
for being one of the best shots in his neigh- 
borhood. His familiarity with a gun was one 
of the reasons why he was able to Kill 25 
Germans, capture 132 more of the enemy, 
and put 30 machine guns out of action 
almost single-handed. 

The present war will bring out its coun- 
terparts of the courageous and capable Ten- 
nessean—and the chances are that these 
modern heroes will be men who did a lot of 
shooting for fun before they went after big- 
ger game in the Army, the Navy, or the 
Marine Corps. 
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Congress Missed the Boat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


, 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, when the Smith amendments to 
the second war powers bill were rejected 


by a vote of 226 to 62, there was quite a 


little chuckling among the Members of 
the House over that fact. 

Those amendments, it appeared to me, 
were defeated in part by pressure brought 
to bear by the labor unions, whose 
spokesmen on the floor of the House 
argued that the adoption of the amend- 
ments would increase union member- 
ship—a strange argument for them to 
make, in view of their vote; that the 
adoption of the amendments would not in 
any way tend to prevent the increased 
cost through the payment of wages and 
a half and double wages for overtime 
and Sundays. 

Then, too, the administration exerted 
the full force of its power on the theory 
that everything should be left to the 
President. We all know that he has far 
more power than he can use and more 
things to do than he can accomplish. 

In addition, some folks thought it was 
smart politics for Congress to refuse to 
do anything about the labor problem, 
that it was the President’s baby and that 
we should just leave it on his doorstep. 

Those so arguing forget that the people 
are holding us—the Members of Con- 
gress—to our responsibility. It is no 
answer to their demands to reply that 
the President is shirking his duty. Of 
course, he is, but that is no excuse for us. 

Again some Republicans said: 

“We assisted in passing the original 
Smith amendments to the National La- 
bor Relations Act and where did we get? 
The administration killed them in the 
other body. We caught heck from the 
labor-union politicians. Why do it 
again?” 

There is some force to all of these exgu- 
ments but none, nor all together, in my 
judgment, justifies us in shirking our re- 
sponsibility. The way the people—and 
many of them—look at this situation is 
indicated by an editorial from the Alma 
Record, of Alma, Mich., headed “What 

ther People See and Think.” It quotes 
an editorial from the Detroit Free Press 
and also from the Miami (Fla.) Herald. 
That editorial is as follows: 

WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SEE AND THINK 

Sometimes it is gocd for us to see ard hear 
what other people see and think, then we get 
some new ideas ourselves and think a little 
more clearly. 

Sunday afternoon a friend called and said 
I should hear Kaltenborn’s comments on the 
radio, and after I listened awhile I arrived 
at the conclusion that he was of the opinion 
that someone was dishonoring Washington’s 
birthday. Anyhow he pointed out that about 
10,000 workmen in the defense projects on 
the Pacific coast were going to sit down and 
not work on Washington’s birthday, not in 
the way of honoring Washington, but because 








a half-wit law passed by a nit-wit Congress 
provides that a person shall have double pay 
on Sundays and holidays regardless of con- 
ditions, and the fellow who draws $12 a day 
on common days will get $24 a day, when we 
are at war and need every hour of work to 
save our country which Washington fought so 
hard to get for us and our boys are fighting 
to preserve for $21 a month while workers at 
home ask $20 to $24 a day just because George 
Washington’s Birthday gives them a chance 
to gouge. George Washington probably rolled 
over in his grave when that story of disloy- 
alty. reached him, and said, “O Lord, how I 
wish I could tell them what I think.” 

Shortly after I heard that and failed to 
see either common sense, justice, or loyalty 
in it, I read what John Knight said in the 
Detroit Free Press, and here it is: 

“As it has in England, the time will come 
in the United States when the Government 
must begin to take this war as seriously as 
the people whose sons are being offered to the 
service of their country. 

“Evidence of that seriousness and sincerity 
will come when Mr. Roosevelt—in his own 
American way as inspiring and courageous a 
leader as’ Mr.. Churchill—begins to feel the 
full force .of public indignation and also 
shakes up his Cabinet, now all too full of 
sorry misfits. 

“It is obvious, even to Mr. Roosevelt's 
stanchest supporters, that the people are bit- 
ter and resentful over the Washington mess. 
The time has come when Mr. Roosevelt’s 
loyalty to those who have been loyal to him 
ceases to be a virtue. There is a greater 
loyalty. 

“America is full of capable men eager to 
serve their President and their country. They 
must be called to the service regardless of 
politics. 

“Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, and the 
most respected.man in the administration 
outside the President himself, is 71 years old 
and in frail health. Secretary of War Stimson 
is 74 years old and is so limited in strength 
that he can spend but a few hours a day at 
his desk. We need not mention Frances 
Perkins and the tragedy of her fiasco in the 
Office of Labor Secretary. 

“Harold Ickes as Secretary of the Interior 
has become such a national joke as to be the 
only known rival of Donald Duck. A petty- 
minded vocal brawler, Frank Knox, as Secre- 
tary of the Navy, is hypnotized by the sound 
of his own voice. 

“The time has come for plain speaking. 

“The people will not be content with half 
measures. 

“And in this democracy, as in Britain, they 
are still sovereign.” ’ 

Then this morning Tom Huckle of the 
Cadillac News sent me a copy of an editorial 
giving his views as follows: 

“Everywhere over the country are heard 
complaints among. serious-minded folks 
about the lack of citizen morale—American 
indifference to the present war which has 
spread across the world. This is far too great 
a@ characteristic of North, as well as South. 
There is more conversation and discussion 
of the inconvenience because of tires, girdles, 
possibly sugar, than serious efforts to bring 
about a successful termination of the present 
struggle, in which experts agree that America 
faces greater chances for defeat than ever 
before in history since the American Revo- 
lution. 

“The moraie of our armed forces is excel- 
lent. In that we are fortunate. This is 
especially true when they are working for 
$21 per month and those high in influence 
hand out $4,500 jobs to their friends and 
proteges. 

“Again, those controlling the release of 
information about the conduct and efforts 
of our military forces seem to be laboring 
under the impression that the ‘people can’t 
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take it.’ Too many of the news releases are 
propaganda, pure and simple. Individual 
feats are played up; defeats and reverses are 
soft-pedaled or entirely passed over. Morale 
cannot be built in this way. The people 
of this country are intelligent. They have 
been educated to think and reason. Straight- 
from-the-shoulder facts will do more to bol- 
ster morale and unite effort in the present 
titanic struggle than all the ‘pap and soup’ 
the more than 5,000 Washington propagan- 
dists can dish out in a century of effort. 

“We believe President Roosevelt alone of 
all the ‘wonder boys’ in Washington realizes 
we are in a fight for our very existence. He 
makes the mistake of taking the advice of sick 
Harry Hopkins, while he permits members of 
his family to coddle young Communists or 
near Reds. 

“For some time it was a popular idea to 
make business—and especially the automo- 
tive industry—the goat. Now it is discovered 
that industrial America is doing a good job. 
So are the workers who build tanks and other 
war equipment. 

“The time has arrived when the Washing- 
ton critics may look right at home. It is 
time they are setting an example of calm 
seriousness and quiet courage in keeping with 
the present critical situation. It is difficult 
to convince mothers whose sons lost their 
lives at Pearl Harbor or are defending: the 
Philippines with MacArthur that fan dancers 
are necessary to soldier morale. Parents 
whose sons will soon cross the seas and be 
dispatched to the four corners of the earth 
do not look with kindly eye on remunerative 
positions for stay-at-home passive near-Com- 
munists or personal pets, in positions of re- 
sponsibility, charged with sending their boys 
into hardship and peril. 

“The Miami (Fla.) Herald says: ‘For a 
time ‘‘Remember Pearl Harbor” was on every- 
ones tongue. Now we are worried about 
tires, girdles, and sugar. 

“If there is one slogan which should be 
constantly shouted from the housetops at 
this moment of peril it is “Wake up Amer- 
ica.” 

“ ‘President Roosevelt can bring this Nation 
to the realistic state he desires by setting 
the example in Washington now. 

“*As a starter he should grab a man-sized 
broom and sweep away some of the misfits 
and real enemies of America who hang around 
the White House.’” 


What the editor of the Detroit Free 
Press overlooks is the further fact that 
at the head of this administration is the 
greatest wonder boy of all—Mr. Roose- 
velt—who acts as though he were play- 
ing a game; who seems to believe that 
he can still take actions which benefit 
his political supporters and at the same 
time effectively carry on his war program. 
Mr. Roosevelt should remember that no 
man can serve two masters. 

Just another little drop in the ocean 
of public sentiment is this editorial of 
Thursday, February 26, from the Niles 
Daily Star, of Niles, Mich., captioned 
“Work or fight’’: 


WORK OR FIGHT 


Congress should have no qualms in enact- 
ing immediate legislation aimed at stoppage 
of work in plants producing defense ma- 
terials. 

Today we are in the position of having 
American troops taking a merciless pounding 
at the hands of Japan. General MacArthur’s 
men have been fighting against tremendous 
odds on Bataan Peninsula. They snatch 2 
bite to eat as best they can and go without 
sleep for long stretches at a time in doing 
their part. All that for the sum of $21 a 
month. 
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Here at home, though, we have a few labor 
leaders who are so engrossed in raising the 
scale of pay of workers who are already get- 
ting more money than they have ever known 
before that they ignore the tremendous de- 
mand for the production of planes, ships, and 
ammunition to assist those men over on 
Bataan and other threatened areas. 

The suggestion has been made, and will 
likely be introduced to Congress for legisla- 
tion, that strikers on defense work be im- ~ 
mediately inducted into the Army. There 
should be no compunctions at all in enacting 
such a law. 

Perhaps those who shout so loud about 
personal rights would then find out that the 
men in the service of the United States have 
some rights, too—the right to have at their 
disposal the necessary weapons, for their cwn 
defense, and secondly, to bring about the of- 
fensive which must be established before 
success will be in sight. 


No, fellow Members, you are not fool- 
ing the folks back home, and you are 
quite apt to hear about it when election 
day in November 1942 rolls around. 





Harmful Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I extend in the 
ReEcorpD an urticle which appeared in the 
Washington Daily News written by Ray- 
mond Clapper under date of February 20. 
“Harmful Criticism” is the title of the 
article, which treats the sniping of the 
minority and the politically minded ex- 
pressions of irresponsible individual 
Members with deserved condemnation. 

The article follows: 

HARMFUL CRITICISM 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

A Republican Congressman stood on the 
House floor this week and said that President 
Roosevelt had maneuvered the United States 
into this war 

One can regret the lack of intelligence that 
makes it possible to hold such a conviction, 
but the chances are it is a case beyond the 
power of reasoning. The only thing left is 
to appeal to the loyalty of such persons to 
refrain from weakening the country by 
spreading views like this during a time of 
danger. 

As any reference to the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD or to the newspapers will show, we still 
retain the right of free discussion despite 
necessary military censorship. If we exercise 
that freedom with a sense of responsibility we 
can keep it But if reckless speech reaches 
the point where it is damaging the war effort, 
the Nation will stop it by one means or an- 
other. No people, certainly not the American 
people, will tolerate irresponsible discussion 
if it plainly interferes with winning the war. 

Although we have been at war only 2%, 
months, shotgun criticism is scattered ail 
over the place, creating a confusing din that 
is making it difficult to go ahead with the war 
effort energetically. President Roosevelt is 
showing his exasperation at the ceaseless 
pounding. Other officials, working long hours 
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‘These men here are working for us, and we 
cannot get the best results out of them by 
incessant abuse. 

The other day Donald Nelson moved in to 
pull the aircraft people out of the dumps 
and to give them greater recognition. For 
some time previously he had been using his 
own authority to give them materials de- 
spite their inferior technica] rating. But 
when he raised the priorities and explained 
he was doing it for reasons, 
some critics leaped on him with both feet. 
They said he was being patronizing instead 
of recognizing the importance of aircraft. 
The criticism didn’t make sense, because 
Nelson was doing everything he could do, 
both by actual allocation of materials and by 
psychology. to get the Air Corps and the avi- 
ation industry out on top. - 

There may come times when criticism may 
be needed to goad Nelson into doing some- 
thing. But in the meantime it doesn’t help 
to keep pin-pricking. 

The same ts true of Dean Landis, of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense. Until now he hasn’t 
had a chance. Yet some wanted to throw 
him out with the others. But in the last few 
days he has begun to clean house. During 
this period when he is for the first time free 
to act, he needs support. 

At law we go on the theory that a man is 
innocent until proved guilty. It would be a 
good theory to apply to men directing the war 
effort, instead of our present tendency to 
' Judge them guilty until they prove they are 
innocent. 

Those who are free to criticize have an obli- 
gation, it seems to me, to use that freedom 
with restraint and only when they feel it 
will contribute to winning the war. 


Filled Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter from one of our national 
dairy organizations should be of interest 
to every citizen interested in nutrition 
and interested in following the law of 
the land. 


pered in getting equipment in order to. 
produce millions upon millions of pounds 
of powdered skim milk that are available 
to be powdered for domestic fe 


companies have been indicted in various Fed- 
eral courts for violation of the Federal statute 
prohibiting the shipment of this product in 
interstate commerce. 

The constitutionality of the Federal law 
prohibiting the shipment of this product in 
interstate commerce was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in United 
States v. Carolene Products Co., decided April 
25, 1938 (304 U. S. 144, 58 S. Ct. 778). 

Notwithstanding the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court and the opinions of various 
State courts prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, or interstate shipment of this spurious 
product, the companies engaged in its manu- 
facture and sale have continued flagrantly to 
violate both State and Federal laws. 

The War Production Board on February 12 
issued and order limiting the utilization of tin 
cans. This action, embodied in Conservation 
Order M-81, would make no tin cans availabie 
for packaging of filled milk. Needless to say, 
the filled-milk forces are in full flight to have 
the order repealed or revised as far as their 
business is concerned. 

We are on behalf of the dairy 
farmers of the United States that every Mem- 
ber of Congress interested in the dairy prob- 
lem write the War Production Board, atten- 
tion the Tin Section, to urge upon this Board 
that no relaxation be made in the provisions 
of Conservation Order M-81 as far as filled 
milk is concerned. We would suggest that 
you point out to Mr. Donald M. Nelson, Direc- 
tor of the War Production Board, and his 
subordinates in the Tin Section, that this 
product is being illegally shipped in inter- 
state commerce and is also being sold illegally 
in a large number of States in violation of 
State law. How any group of this character 
can come in to the War Production Board 
with unclean hands and expect relief at the 
expense of the dairy farmers of the United 
States is incomprehensible. 

I trust we can count on your support. 

Very truly yours, 
DonaLp Kang. 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
the Pacific has made new demands upon 
the western half of this country and its 
economy which I believe is little under- 
stood here in Washington or by the 
country at large. 

Peculiarly, the 30-inch rainfall line, 


since normal agricultural crops require 
from 30 to 50 inches of moisture annually, 
the people living in this great eastern 
half of the country have developed an 
agricultural and business economy based 
upon the humid climate with which 
nature has endowed it. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPANSION IN WEST IS DEPEND- 
ENT UPON IRRIGATION-RECLAMATION 


However, few of the millions of people 
living in the eastern hal’ of the Nation— 
and even fewer of our governmental offi- 
cials—appear to know that from this 30- 
inch rainfall line westward the annual 
rainfall declines progressively to areas in 
the West which receive only 2 or 3 inches 
of rainfall per year. In fact, the United 
States Weather Bureau maps show that 
55% percent of the area of continental 
United States has less than 30 inches of 
annual precipitation, and that all of that 
area lies west of the 30-inch precipita- 
tion line which I have indicated. 

It is logical, therefore, that the agri- 
cultural and industrial economy of the 
western half of this Nation has been that 
which could be adapted to an arid or 
semiarid country. Therefore, our agri- 
cultural crops have been limited to crops 
which could be grown successfully with 
less than 30 inches of moisture ann Jally, 
and to crops which could be grown by 
irrigation, except for wheat and small 
grains which, by means of alternate sum- 
mer fallow and cropping, can be grown 
with from 15 to 20 inches and thereby 
getting only a crop every other year. 
Thus, stable agriculture in the western 
half of this Nation is largely restricted to 
irrigation agriculture. 


SUCCESSFUL CONDUCT OF WAR IN PACIFIC DE- 
MANDS MORE IRRIGATED ACREAGE IN WEST 


Irrigation agriculture has its advan- 
tages as well as its disadvantages. It is 











more costly and it is more confining to 
the farmer, but irrigation does remvuve 
the gamble with drought and stabilizes 
quantity production—a matter of the 
greatest concern to this Nation for the 
duration of this war. 

We are now engaged in another World 
War. Our greatest mobilization of troops 
is on the Pacific coast, 2,000 miles from 
the great Mississippi Valley bread basket. 
In addition to troop mobilization, we 
have concentrated. hundreds of thou- 
sands of men to man war. industries. in 
that area. There is danger, though we 
hope it may never happen, that some day 
we shall be forced to have an expedi- 
tionary force in the Pacific for which tne 
west coast must be a source of supply— 
and this in face of the fact that the 
western portion of this Nation never has 
been self-sufficient insofar as staple food- 
stuffs are concerned. 

Recently the Department of Agricul- 
ture prepared revised food and fiber re- 
quirements and goals for 1942. These 
goals and requirements will probably 
have to be increased for 1943 and 1944. 
These figures indicate deficits in sugar, 
vegetable fats and oils, dairy products, 
rubber, flax, wool, and mohair and a 
score of other crops which can be grown 
as well, or better, on irrigated land as in 
the humid section of this country. Mast 
irrigation possibilities are from a thou- 
sand to two thousand miles nearer the 
Pacific coast than would be similar prod- 
ucts grown in the humid areas 


IF YOU ARE TO OVERCOME FOOD AND FIBER DEFI- 
CITS, YOU MUST FIRST PREPARE MORE FARM 
LANDS UPON WHICH TO GROW THEM 


The point I want to make to my col- 
leagues in this Icouse and to the officials 
of the War Production Board, and to all 
others who are charged with our all-out 
preparation for this war, is that we 
should start now to think and plan for 
rubber and sugar, milk and cheese, wool, 
flax. and leather and oils, in terms of the 
acres of land which it will take to pro- 
duce them and where we are to find those 
lands. 

I cannot speak for the humid areas of 
this country, but for the arid and semi- 
arid section of this country, which lies 
west of the 30-inch rainfall line.~ I be- 
lieve it is pretty safe to say that most of 
tue increased production in that area 
must come from one of two sources: 

First, from furnishing a supplemental 
water supply to presently irrigated lands 
which have an inadequate water supply, 
and 

Second, from speedily completing some 
of the Federal irrigation-reclamation 
projects now nearing competion, and by 
getting that land into immediate pro- 
duction 
(MMEDIATE COMPLETION OF PROJECTS NOW WELL 

UNDERWAY WOULD ADD MILLIONS OF ACRES 


I call this to your attention now be- 
cause the Interior subcommittee on ap- 
propriations, of which I am a member, is 
now holding hearings on the Interior 
supply bill for the next fiscal year, and 
eny charges which should be made in 
that bill, due to changed conditions since 
Pearl Harbor, and Singapore, and the 
Pacific war, and the far-flung require- 
ments of the United Nations, should be 
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anticipated, evaluated, and brought to 
the attention of this committee during 
the next week or so 

If my memory serves me right, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has projects well 
advanced which are designed to furnish 
supplemental water to a million or more 
acres. These lands are now being 
farmed, but with an inadequate water 
supply—projects which could just as well 
as not be expedited at this time and could 
thereby increase the yield on this million 
or more acres by 25 to 50 percent. There 
are other projects which, if expedited ‘by 
making money available faster, could 
bring into production probably another 
million or more acres of new land that 
could grow guayule for rubber, sugar 
beets for sugar, lambs for meat and wool, 
soybeans or peanuts for oil, feed for 
dairy cows to increase the milk and 
cheese supply, flax for fiber and oil, or 
any one of a score of deficit food and 
fiber crops. 
GUAYULE RUBEER PLANT TO REQUIRE ONE TO TWO 


MILLION ACRES-—-SUGAR BEETS HALF MILLION 
ACRES 


I am told that from a million to two 
million acres of irrigated land will be 
required within the next 2 years in the 
States of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Nevada, and California to grow guayule 
rubber plants for which this body re- 
cently authorized an appropriation. 

I am told that this country faces a 
sugar. shortage of over a million tons. 
At 2 tons per acre, which is about the 
average from sugar beets on irrigated 
land, that would require a half million 
acres. And so it is with any number of 
other deficit crops. 

WHY AND TO WHAT EXTENT ARE WE FACING A 
SHORTAGES OF FARM LANDS? 


How do we know that this Nation is 
facing a shortage of agricultural farm 
land for the duration of this war, and 
if there is a shortage of farm lands, how 
great is this shortage in terms of pro- 
duction and in terms of acreage? Let us 
examine the known facts. 

Here are just a few pertinent facts 
upon which to base our conclusions con- 
cerning the conditions which face our 
agricultural production capacity: 

The value of all agricultural produc- 
tion for 1941 is estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at $11,000,000,- 
000 and this was produced on 343,117,000 
acres of American farm land. 

According to the Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States 
this country imported $1,191,265,349 
worth of foods, fats, and fiber during the 
first 9 months of 1941 for domestic con- 
sumption. This is at the rate of 
$1,500,000,000 for the year and is one- 
seventh of the value of our total produc- 
tion. To produce this import deficit 
alone will require 50,000,000 acres of 
American farm land, and my question to 
the Congress, to the Department of Agri- 
culture, to the War Production Board, 
and to the farmers of this country is: 
Where are these new acres, or any large 
part of them, to be found and why should 
we not start looking and planning now 
for as much of the new required acreage 
as we can? 
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IN THE WEST INCREASED PRODUCTION AND NEW 
CROPS REQUIRE SPEEDY COMPLETION OF FED- 
ERAL RECLAMATION PROJECTS NOW NEARING 
COMPLETION 


New farm acres cannot be made avail-~ 
able overnight, but many of them can be 
made available in time to meet our emer- 
gency if we can anticipate our needs for 
1943 and 1944 now, and if we can trans- 
late those needs into acres of required 
farm lands. Insofar as new farm lands 
and increased production is concerned in 
the western-half of this country; it will be 
largely met by speeding up construction 
on a score or more of Federal irrigation- 
reclamation projects which the Bureau 
of Reclamation now has well under way 
and nearing completion. Let us not per- 
mit our immediate task to prevent us 
from planning now for farm lands which 
will certainly be needed next year and 
the years that follow! 





“We'd Like To Know” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to include, in part, an edi- 
torial appearing in the Pataskala Stand- 
ard of February 26, 1942, in which I am 
asked a question, which has also been in 
my mind, but which I am unable to 
answer. I am including it in the Recorp 
in the hope that some of our leaders can 
answer it. 


HARRY M’GREGOR, WE'D LIKE TO KNOW— 


Why that enemy (Jap) submarine, which 
shelled the California coast Monday night, 
wasn't disposed of in short order? 

The news reports say it shelled the coast 
for 25 minutes and then lay there on the 
surface in plain sight until darkness fell. 

That should have been plenty of time to 
have brought every bomber or fighting plane 
within a radius of 75 miles and blasted that 
imprudent undersea boat clear out of the 
ocean. Or haven't we any planes for de- 
fense on the west coast either? 





Let All Keep Faith 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., 
which includes a letter written by Hon. 
John C. Sheffield, of Helena, Ark.: 

LET ALL KEEP FAITH 

The Commercial Appeal does not permit 
anyone who is not a member of the staff to 
write its editorials. There are many reasons 
for this rule, reasons too numerous to recount 
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here. Today we suspend the rule to present 
as an editorial a letter from a member of the 
Arkansas bar who served with the United 
States forces in the first World War. Any ef- 
fort to interpolate or embellish would only 
serve to detract from the elements of sheer 
forcefulness that make it a document every 
thinking citizen of these United States should 
read and ponder. The letter follows: 

“To the Commercial Appeal: 

“My only son was born while I was in 
France during the first World War. Today 
he is a member of the United States Marine 
Corps. He sailed from California the first of 
January, and we have heard nothing from 
him since. We know he is somewhere in 
the Pacific. We are anxious about him. 
Thousands of other parents are like us. 

“The President says we do not have enough 
ships to send supplies to our troops, and 
that we must build ships in a hurry. Even 
as he spoke severa] hundred shipbuilders re- 
fused to work on Washington’s Birthday be- 
cause they were not paid double time. 

“How can fathers and mothers of boys who 
are in the danger zone and who are being 
called upon to sacrifice their lives feel any 
‘surge’ of unity when the President and the 
Congress permit a bunch of shipbuilders and 
munitions workers to quit when they get good 
and ready? 

“Do our boys at the front get ‘overtime’ and 
‘double time’ in the fox holes of the Philip- 
pines? Do our sons who are giving their lives 
to protect the jobs of these and others like 
them quit on holidays? Like hell they do. 

“One of my friends, who is @ good me- 
chanic, with a family to support, went to get 
a job in a munitions plant. Every day we 
hear on the radio and read in the news- 
papers that such men are needed to turn 
out munitions for our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. But this man was refused a job 
until he could get a union card. He could 
not get a union card because he did not 
have enough money to buy one. 

“Is it the idea of our Government that 
it is more important to preserve labor unions 
than it is to preserve the American Union? 
Why can’t a free-born American citizen get 
a job in a plant where the Government needs 
workers without having to pay tribute to a 
high-powered labor leader? 

“If our sons are to be drafted to give their 
lives for their country, why should not labor 
and capital be drafted to supply them with 
munitions of war? Why should Congress, 
which has the power to make laws, be so 
tender of the regard for laborers and man- 
agement who work and prosper in safety 
while having an utter disregard for the lives 
of the boys at the front? 

“We don't like it, and we don’t mind saying 
so right out loud. Maybe it is time we were 
electing some Senators and Congressmen 
who will] crack down and compel capital and 
labor to get into this war. And, come to 
think of it, this fis election year, and we 
might as well get busy while we have the 
time and opportunity. 

“JOHN C. SHEFFIELD.” 

HELENA, ARK. 


New Deal Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


orD, I include the following letter and my 
reply thereto: 


Brarmer, Mo., February 23, 1942. 
Hon. Dewey Snort, 


bureau that not only duplicate and triplica 
services, if the word “service” may be used, 
but that work a hardship on the newspaper 
and other publications over the country that 
would really like to publish departmental 
progress and things that have to do with 
the General Government that arise in Wash- 
ington. 

As briefly as possible, I want to cite some 
facts. On Monday morning, as I. remember 
the first Monday in February, I received 27 
pieces of first-class mail directed to myself 
and the Braymer Bee. Eighteen out of these 
27 pieces. were carried by the Government 
frank. Among these pieces of Government 
propaganda, and much of it can be classed 
only as propaganda, were three env 
containing ordinary 8% inch by 11 inch letter 
sheets from two to four sheets to the letter 
enclosed in 9 inch by 12 inch envelopes that 
were intended for heavy document enclosures. 
These envelopes would cost any business firm 
from $6 to $10 a thousand. The contents 
were mostly out-of-date alleged factual stuff 
that had to do with war, a great deal of it of 
prophetic nature.. It had little to do with 
anything that had been done but largely 
dealt with forecasts that were to be done. 
There was not a one of these communications 
that could not have been enclosed in an 
ordinary envelope at one-half or one-third 
the expense and about that proportion in 
weight. As I remember there were communi- 
cations from the Office of Production Man- 
agement, the Office of Civilian Defense, and a 
varied mixture of alphabetical bureaus; the 
Navy Department, the War Department, the 
Farm Administration, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, the marines, the Department of 
Justice, the Interna] Revenue, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the tire-rationing board, 
and a number of other communications 
which were largely duplications or contra- 
dictory statements contained in other propa- 
ganda by the same mail. 

I mention this particular occasion and 
weighed the mail. Altogether 24 ounces was 
transmitted to me and my paper for publi- 
cation. 

The facts are that no publisher, metropoli- 
ton, city, or county, has the time to peruse 
this mass of stuff. It is out-of-date a week 
before it is received. Some of it is actually 
vicious. I have on my desk a bulletin from 
the Publicity Department of the War De- 
partment relative to Abraham Lincoln's birth- 
day in which the so-called isolationists are 
classed with Army deserters and men who 
were shot at daybreak during the Civil War. 
The inference there very broadly stated is 
that the way such persons were treated dur- 
ing the war would be the way Lincoln would 
treat people during this war. It is the most 
Vicious thing in print coming from govern- 
mental source. There isn’t a day in the week 
that we do not receive some 6 to 10 heavy 
enclosures. 

Now the newspapers could use a column or 
two of concise factual information that might 
be easily compiled by a half dozen active 
people in Washington. The presumption is 
that the great daily newspaper represented 
by the local correspondents could give such 
persons the facts of the news without hav- 
ing anyone of unusual ability to prepare con- 
cise up-to-date material for distribution by 
the press of the country. This is not a new 
insult to the intelligence of the publishers. 
They have become so used to it that the en- 
closures go into the wastebasket without 
being opened. An interview with or a ques- 
tionnaire sent to a publisher of any news- 
paper will verify my statement to you. It 
seems to me a Monumental sin to have the 
school children laboring to collect pennies to 
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buy stamps and Government bonds while 
their money is being wasted in an almost- 
criminal way through this terrific bombard- 
asic of G@uupttented getpaganéa. 

I believe that you three gentlemen will 
concede when it comes to newspaper stuff I, 
as a rule, know what I am talking about. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. J. Martin, 
Publisher, Braymer Bee. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House o¥ REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1942. 


your letter of February 23, poe aged 
say that its contents merely confirm what 
many other editors have told me concerning 
the mountainous mass of propaganda that 
is dished out daily from innumerable alpha- 
betical New Deal agencies in Washington. 

It is tragic that at a time like this when 
people must suffer and deny themselves, ana 
when the Government should be putting 
forth every effort to win this war, that so 
much of the people’s substance is wasted in 
merely trying to keep these entrenched and 
selfish bureaucrats in power 

While this administration preaches unity, 
it never overlooks an opportunity to say or 
do something to promote disunity, to intimi- 
date and persecute any and all who dare 
exercise independence of thought, or express 
an honest conscientious conviction that is 
contrary to the New Deal philosophy. I 
think your letter is of sufficient importance 
that I am taking the liberty of inserting it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and am also 
including my reply to you. 

You may rest assured that I shall continue 
to speak the truth as I see it, regardless of 
the uences—political or otherwise. 
Any time that I can be of service, feel free 
to call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dewey SHort, 
Member of Congress. 


Strikes in Defense Industries 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the patience of the American 
people has grown threadbare because of 
the continuance of strikes and stoppages 
in defense industries, and the failure of 
Congress to pass legislation preventing 
these strikes. 

The American people are demanding, 
as they have a right to demand, that 
these must stop during the war. 

A strike in a defense industry now, 
with the country at war fighting for its 
existence is a strike against the Govern- 
ment and should not be tolerated. 

This has been my view from the be- 
ginning of this crisis, and the House well 
knows that I have spoken for and sup- 
ported all legislation designed to stop 
strikes which slow down production. The 
production of arms, planes, tanks, and 
ships is just as essential for our defense 
as are the armed forces of the Army 
and Navy. Time is precious and every 
day and every hour may count in the 
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‘outcome of this war, and Congress is 
derelict in its duty if it does not pass 
legislation to prevent these evils. 

Be it said to the credit of the House 
that it did pass, on December 3, 1941, by 
a vote of 252 yeas to 136 noes, the so- 
called Smith antistrike bill, for which I 
voted, but the other body as yet has 
taken no action thereon. 

Under leave granted, I desire to quote 
from several letters from persons in my 
district who have written me recently 
upon this subject. 

First, from a level-headed Ellis County, 
Tex., citizen: 

Just why our boys are taken from excel- 
lent positions, paying splendid salaries, and 
inducted into service at the sum paid our 
soldiers in the ranks—and countless num- 
bers of the boys are gladly and without com- 
plaint going into service—while others are 
striking and retarding war preparation and 
Congress is doing nothing about it is a ques- 
tion that must be answered before the public 
and to its satisfaction and without quibbling 
or evasion. 


Second, from a Freestone County, Tex., 
patriotic American: 

Do you expect the parents of boys, or the 
country at large. to be satisfied with the boys 
going to Army camps and war and labor 
holding up the work that’s to defend them? 
It’s the duty of everyone in authority to make 
a law just as stringent on labor as it is on 
the men that are in the Army. Compel them 
to stay on the job or go to the Army camp 
and to war. The soldier hasn’t struck for 
higher wages. 


Third, I quote from a Brazos County, 
Tex., constituent: 

The people of these United States are de- 
manding that every individual and every 
group of individuals either do his utmost in 
this, our war effort, as his patriotic duty, or 
else be forced to do the same by our Govern- 
ment. 


Fourth, and finally, I quote from a 
father of two of our soldiers: 

My two sons are on duty in the armed 
forces 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, and 
receive less than $1 a day in addition to the 
privilege of risking their lives. Repeal the 
40-hour laws. 


Mr. Speaker, I have received scores of 
other letters from patriotic, loyal Ameri- 
cans and they are coming in each day. 
They are not propaganda-inspired let- 
ters, but they represent the spontaneous 
sentiment of real Americans who are 
interested in but one thing, and that is 
winning this war. 

I regret that the House yesterday, in 
the consideration of the second war 
powers bill, refused to consider legisla- 
tion concerning strikes and stoppages in 
defense industries, and the failure so to 
do was not caused by my vote. 





Seesaw 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
member when, as a kid, you got a plank 


over a barrel or sawhorse and played 
seesaw? Something like that here; 
only, too often, when we go down we go 
too quickly and hit too hard, getting a 
jolt, while the one going up is thrown in 
the air and no place to land. Result: 
No one satisfied; nothing good accom- 
plished. 

Recently we went up just a little when 
a coalition of Democrats and Republicans 
defeated the administration’s post-war 
planning bill, which would have given the 
President unnamed sums to make plans 
for after-the-war public buildings. A 
majority of the House reached the con- 
clusion that it would be well for the Pres- 
ident to first make his plans and devote 
his energies and those of the Nation to 
the winning of the war, before deciding 
on the kind of public buildings we should 
put up after it was over. 

A LITTLE SAVING 


After a suggestion made by Represent- 
ative Jones, Republican, of Ohio, the 
President consolidated under 1 head 
16 separate and distinct Federal hous- 
ing agencies doing business here in 
Washington. That was all to the good. 
Wish he would do more of it. 

Another good move, forced by public 
sentiment, was the repeal of the so-called 
pensions-for-Congressmen provision of 
the Civil Service Act. 

GOING DOWN 


On the other side of the ledger, Con- 
gress, at the time it voted for repeal, 
failed to get rid of the legislation which 
recently added between 200,000 and 250,- 
000 Federal political appointees to the 
pension rolls. 

The President “spanked” the Senate, 
of which he has had complete control, 
because it insisted that his Secretary of 
Agriculture should not use any part of 
the $32,000,000,000 appropriated to carry 
on the war to force down the price of 
certain farm products by buying and sell- 
ing in the open market. 

COMING UP 


But he put the pressure of his influence 
on the other end of the teeter board to 
force ever higher the wages of industrial 
workers; to prevent the adoption of the 
so-called Smith amendments by the 
House, which would have repealed those 
portions of Federal laws which require 
the Government to pay a wage and a 
half to all those who work for national 
defense more than 40 hours per week and 
who demand double pay if they work on 
a Sunday or holiday. 

Just preceding this vote, a strike was 
called on Drydock No. 4 in the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, building ships for the 
Government, where the union has a con- 
tract of $1.50 an hour for a 7-hour day 
and a 5-day week, with double pay or $3 
an hour for every hour over 35 per week. 
Notwithstanding that contract, the union 
struck and compelled the company to fire 
17 workers who would not strike; who 
insisted that they be permitted to work 
to build the ships which our country 
needs. 

The President backs the labor policy 
that a man who has a son in the Army 
may not, even though he desires, work 
longer than the time prescribed by the 
wage-hour law, to get guns, munitions, 
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and supplies to his boy—unless he receives 
pay and. a half for overtime. 

It is difficult to understand why a 
workingman on a defense project cannot, 
when he wishes, donate or work at 
straight pay a few hours for his country 
in time of war without rendering his 
employer liable to criminal prosecution. 
The President apparently wants farm 
prices down, wages up. And, like the old 
teeter board, which goes through a lot of 
motions but gets nowhere, the Adminis- 
tration’s efforts to prevent inflation are 
getting just nowhere, except that wages 
are going up, as are some prices to some 
folks; and no one seems to get any more 
for his dollar; in fact, many are getting 
less. 

One “oung man, just called to the serv- 
ice, wrote me yesterday: 

The thing that gets our goat is—we fight 
for $21 a month. O.K. Now, what are you 
go:ng to do about the in Detroit and 
on the west coast who are getting $1.50 per 
hour and are striking for more? Do some- 
thing about these strikes, so we will have 
something to fight with, and we will fight 
for you and we won’t want the $21 a month. 

HUSH! HUSH! 


Attorney General Biddle has asked 
Congress to pass a law which would make 
it a crimina) offense for anyone—and 
that means you—to make public any in- 
formation obtained from any official 
source after any official of the adminis- 
tration had said you must not tell. That 
kind of a law would have prevented the 
exposure of the foolishness in the O. C. D. 
It would prevent any criticism of any of 
the extravagant, pernicious activities of 
any of the administration’s playboys. 
Probabiy, that dose is too nauseating for 
even this Congress to swallow. 

A RAY OF HOPE 


The speed with which Congressmen 
ducked into the repeal bomb shelter when 
the people got after them for voting 
themse!ves pensions is all the proof that 
is needed that the people have the power, 
if they wish to use it, to force Congress 
to do the right thing. 








The Will to Win 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit 
herewith a very timely editorial which 
appeared recently in the Wayne County 
News, a weekly newspaper published at 
Waynesboro, Miss. In view of the 
thought expressed and the splendid sum- 
mary of the present situation, I thought 
the country at large would be interested. 
The editorial, written by the editor of the 
paper, Mr. W. Harvey Hurt, is as follows: 

THE WILL TO WIN 

It is not pessible at this time to detail all 
the events and circumstances which led to 
Japan’s victories in the Pacific. But the 
broad outlines are clear. We underestimated 
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the extent and the striking power of the 
Japanese air and naval forces. We were over- 
confident. We did not turn the Philippines 
and the lesser islands into the kind of bastion 
which could have repelled a major attack. 
Further, we, like the rest of the democracies, 
were lethargic; we wishfully disregarded the 
writing on the wall. According to Walter 
Lippmann, Japan must have spent at least 
18 months preparing far an attack on so vast 
ascale. But few Americans believed war was 
actually coming in the Pacific. 

Bright spot in the Philippine war has been 
the superb fighting spirit shown by the 
American and Filipino troops commanded by 
General MacArthur, who seems to have fully 
lived up to his reputation as the ablest 
American general officer. MacArthur's forces 
were tremendously outnumbered. Their 
equipment was inferior to that of the Japa- 
nese. After the early days of fighting they 
had no air power to speak of. Yet they 
made the enemy pay a tremendous toll in 
men and material for every inch of ground 
taken, and, at this writing, they have en- 
trenched themselves on Luzon Island north 
of lost Manila and on the great fortress of 
Corregidor in Manila Bay and are continuing 
the fight. 

Many have wondered why MacArthur was 
not given substantial United States naval aid. 
In the opinion of the strategists, it would 
have been suicidal for the Navy to have sent 
major fleet forces in an attempt to Save 
Manila. Japan has big naval bases in For- 
mosa and on the mandated islands, some of 
which are well under a thousand miles from 
Luzon. Our forces’ nearest major base is 
many thousands of miles away from the 
scene of action, at Pearl Harbor. Further- 
more, while Luzon is important, it is not 
vital. The commanders of great armies and 
navies must take the long view and look to 
the winning of the war, not the scattered, 
costly victories which might imperil the 
major campaign 

It is often said that the prime objective 
of this war is the destruction of the Nazis— 
that, once that is done, Japan and Hitler’s 
other allies can be taken care of in their 
turn. The news which comes out of Russia 
is immensely encouraging to the Allied 
Powers. The German rout continues, and 
the destruction of German divisions and 
German equipment is on an almost incredible 
scale. The Russian command now says that 
it means to press forward until Germany 
itself is turned into a battlefield And in 
Libya the British have won a victory which 
may prove of immense importznce to the 
eventual winning of the entire war. 

This country is now, for the first time, 
realizing what modern war means. The 
order freezing sales of new motorcars and 
prohibiting the production of new cars after 
January indicates the way the wind blows. 

It may be expected that our lives will be 
revolutionized with astonishing speed. There 
will be no luxuries at all, and many seeming 
necessities will be foregone or produced in 
bare minimum quantities. At this moment, 
we are spending about 25 percent of our 
national income for war purposes. By the 
end of the year we will, if the plans go through 
be spending as much as 50 percent. What 
that will mean to the civilian standard of 
living is easily seen. 

Yet there is no grumbling. Right-wingers 
and left-wingers, labor leaders and big in- 
dustrialists, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
agree that an all-out effort, with all the 
privations entailed, must be made. There is 
much criticism of administration methods, 
but no criticism of administration long- 
pull objectives. It is significant that in the 
civil government, as in the armed forces, 
changes are being made in executive person- 
nel, designed to weed out the unfit and re- 
place them with men who will get results. 

Time is the great factor now—time to pro- 
duce the instruments of war, and to train the 


years preparing 
relatively little. We have the resources 
make up for this, if only we make full u: 
the time we have left before the decisive 
of the war is reached. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 


REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Wit1t1am T. PHEIFFER] made 
an unwarranted and unjustifiable attack 
on the Navy Department and on a naval 
officer, Lt. (Jr. Gr.) Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Jr., and stated he was receiv- 
ing special treatment by the Navy. 

As chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, I fee] it my duty, not only in this 
case but in all others, to give to the 
House and the country the true facts 
about the Navy Department and any of- 
ficer in the Navy, be he the son of the 
President or the son of the most humble 
citizen of the land. 

The statement of the Member from 
New York {[Mr. W. T Puetrrrer] that the 
Navy Department is extending special 
treatment to Lieutenant Roosevelt on ac- 
count of the fact that he is the President’s 
son, is inconsistent with the true facts. 

What are the facts? Let the House and 
the country know 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Jr., took a 
4-year naval R. O. T.C. course at Harvard 
College. Passed the examination suc- 
cessfully, and graduated in the spring of 
1937. 

In September 1939, he was commis- 
sioner an ensign in the Naval Reserve. 

In July 1940, he took his regular sum- 
mer training course, but in view of the 
seriousness confronting our country at 
that time, he requested active duty along 
with other Reserve officers in March 1941. 

Lieutenant Roosevelt had a chronic 
appendix for several years. Due to nu- 
merous attacks while at sea and aboard 
the destroyer, the commanding officer 
ordered Lieutenant Roosevelt to the 
Brooklyn Naval Hospital when the ship 
was last in port, where he was operated 
on for appendicitis. 

The same procedure has been followed 
in other cases when it appeared that the 
officer or enlisted man needs medical 
treatment. It is the regular naval pro- 
cedure. 

No favoritism whatsoever. If an offi- 
cer or enlisted man needs hospitalization 
he is ordered to the hospital and given 
sufficient time to recuperate. There are 
no doctors aboard destroyers and anyone 
familiar with the Navy knows that de- 
stroyer duty requires physical fitness. It 
is one of the most exacting of sea duties. 

Lieutenant Roosevelt remained in the 
hospital for 2 weeks following the op- 


in the north and south Atlantic patrol. 
His promotion, one grade, lieutenant. 
His grade has been earned the same as all 
other members of his class so promoted. 

I resent this back-handed attack on 
the Navy Department and on this officer 
because he happens to be the son of the 
President of the United States. It is the 
worst type of sniping at the Commander 
in Chief that can be engaged in. 


The Army Seeks Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of the Honorable John J. McCloy, As- 
sistant Secretary of War. over the 
national network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Sunday, March 1, 1942: 


The Army is about t enter upon an ex- 
pansion program which will be in keeping 
with the determination of the country to 
win this war, and win it decisively 

This means a great number of men, and it 
also means great number of trained and 
tected officers. 

There has pee evolved a simple and 
straighttorward system whereby those officers 
will be chosen, and I want to tell you tonight 
about the main features of it 

In the first place we are going to seek 
75,000 new officers this year for the ground 
forces alone and we are going to do it by 
selecting. at the outset, for the officer candi- 
date schools somewhere around 95,000 to 
compete for these commissions. 

There are t\vo questions which every eligi- 
ble man wants to have answered. By eligible 
man I mean a man between 18 and 45 with 
some education, a good record in civil life, 
and marked qualities of ieadership These 
questions are “How do I go about getting a 
commission in the Army?” and “What are my 
chances of getting one?’ The answer to the 
first is simple. The first thing you do is join 
the Army, join it by enlistment or voluntary 
induction—if you are not already in it—and 
you apply through your commanding officer 
for appointment to an officer candidate 








school. If you are already in the Army, and 
if you have not already « pplied, you apply to 
your commanding officer. There is only one 
limitation, and that is you must have had a 
rating of 110 or better in your general classi- 
fication test which the Army gives all men 
who enter it. ; r 

The answer to the second question is even 
simpler. If there are 75,000 officers to be 
selected this year and the system of selec- 
tion is free and competitive, as it will be, you 
have an excellent chance of being commis- 
cioned. 

First, let us take the case of the man who 
is not now in the Army. He enlists or is 
inducted and he is sent to a reception center 
and from there either to a unit of the field 
army or to one of the replacement centers, 
Whether with the unit or the replacement 
center, he spends 3 months getting his basic 
training as a soldier, He serves in the ranks, 
gets an idea of the stuff of which an Ameri- 
can Army is made, and at the end of that 
period he is selected on the basis of his record 
in civil life and his record during his service 
in the ranks. On what he does in the 3 
months’ training of the officer candidate 
school, taken together with his entire record, 
he is selected for a commission. 

In the case of the man already in the 
Army, if he has served a minimum of 3 
months with: troops, whether with a unit or 
in the replacement center, he also is selected 
on the same basis; that is, education, civil 
and military record. He is chosen for the 
officer candidate school, and he competes 
there for the job of becoming a leader of 
soldiers. 

The system of selection is simple, straight- 
forward, and objective. It is designed solely 
to get the men who show the quality of 
leadership that our Army deserves. The fea- 
ture of the service in the ranks is one of 
the best elements in the system. First, he- 
cause it gives the candidate an opportunity 
to. understand the problems of the man in 
the ranks; second, because it gives his offi- 
cers a chance to observe him in circumstances 
which test the very quality we seek above 
all others—leadership; and, thirdly, it gives 
him his basic training as a soldier and en- 
ables the officer school to concentrate on the 
more advanced and technical work which 
modern war demands. 

Before I go any further 1 want to take up 
the case of the civilian with dependents 
who, because of those dependents, is in a 
deferred status in the draft. Let us say he 
has been working for a few years, is married, 
and perhaps has other dependents, He may 
feel that, although he is anxious to serve, he 
cannot support his family on a private’s pay 
Under a new system just authorized ‘by the 
Secretary of War, anyone who has registered 
and has been deferred because of dependency 
may now offer himself for induction, for the 
sole purpose of trying for a commission. If 
he fails to be recommended for an officer- 
candidate school at the end of 3 months of 
service in the ranks, he may at his request be 
transferred to the Enlisted Reserve. That 
means that he will return to civil life and 
will not be called to active service unless his 
original dependency class is called. If he 
fails to complete the course at an officer- 
candidate school, or is not recommended by 
the commandant of his school for a commis- 
sion, he will likewise be transferred to the 
Enlisted Reserve on the same basis. 

On satisfactory completion of the 3 months’ 
course at an officer candidate school, the can- 
didate is commissioned a second lieutenant. 
Today a second lieutenant is not assigned to 
active duty with a combat unit after the age 
of 30, but special provision has been made for 
men over 29 years of age who successfully 
complete the course. Immediately on being 
commissioned, they will be given advanced 
training, after which they will be promoted 
to fill the higher grades. After assignment to 
their units, the sky is the limit, and, young 
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and old, they can be promoted to any rank 
in the Army they are competent to fill. 

Under the system in force today, every man 
is under scrutiny as possible officer material 
from the day he arrives at one of the great 
replacement training centers or field units. 
His educational background and his record 
in civilian life are known to his commanding 
Officer. If that record is good, he is like a 
man who comes to a business organization 
with a high recommendation. But, just as 
in the business world, it is up to him to live 
up to that recommendation. He can do» it 
in only one way-—by displaying the clean-cut 
style of thinking and acting that in the Army, 
as everywhere else, is recognized as the badge 
of leadership. That quality of leadership, 
above all else, is what the Army needs and 
demands of its officers: There is plenty of 
room in the officer candidate schools for the 
man who possesses it, whether his training 
has been of the academic type or he has been 
self-educated. 

Of course, the man with a background of 
knowledge in mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering will have definite advantages in the 
technical services, such as the Signa! Corps, 
the Ordnance Department, and the Ccrps of 
Engineers. Likewise. men with premedical 
training or experience in hospital manage- 
ment have a definite advantage in the Med- 
ical Administrative Corps. But any man may 
apply for an officer candidate school in any 
branch he desires. He is not limited to the 
arm or service to which he happened to 
be assigned for his basic training of 3 months. 

It is a very important part of the duty of 
every company commander to be on the 
watch for the spark of leadership. Com- 
manders have been ordered by General Mar- 
shall to encourage and push forward for offi- 
cer candidate training all soldiers who show 
promise of that leadership, and from time to 
time inspections will be made to see that 
commanders are performing their duty in 
this respect. 

Applications for the officer candidate 
schools pass through the company or other 
unit commander and his approval or dis- 
approval will have a bearing upon who is to 
be selected, but the company commander’s 
decision is by no means determinative. All 
applications will be passed upon by an im- 
partial reviewing board. There are some 
other features of the system in which you 
may be interested. Until recently the physi- 
cal examinations for officer candidate schools 
were more severe than those for the combat 
soldier. Today. generally speaking, any man 
who is physically eligible for service in the 
ranks will also be physically eligible for a 
commission, 

Failure to obtain a commission on your 
first try does not mean that you remain 
eliminated from consideration. Any man 
who has gone through his basic training 
without having been chosen for the officer 
candidate school need not be discouraged. 
He can reapply from his field unit, and on 
the basis of his further experience and train- 
ing he may very well he selected, although he 
did not make it the first time. 

Where we find a circumstance that inter- 
feres with the assignment of an outstanding 
man to an officer candidate school, it will ve 
our intention to eliminate the circumstance 
rather than to lose good officer material. For 
example, there may be a time lag between the 
man’s completion of service at the replace- 
ment center and the date when the next 
class begins at the school for which he was 
recommended. Instead of leaving the re- 
placement center for duty with the unit the 
man will be held at the center for further 
training during the interval. The same situ- 
ation may arise where a unit has received 
orders to move to a distant post. In all such 
cases, where it does not interfere with actual 
military necessity the prospective candidate 
will be detached from the unit and sent to 
the school. 
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There will be no set quotas of officer candi- 
dates from any particular unit. There may 
be 2 mén or there may be 10 men in a com- 
pany or similar unit who possess the qualities 
which the Army is seeking and the number 
selected will be determined by the number 
of men there are who possess the qualities. 
In some cases military necessities would not 
permit the disabandonment of an entire unit 
and having them all march off to an officer 
eandidate school at one time but it is our 
intention to adjust matters so that in due 
course every qualified man will have his 
chance. 

In short, cur object is to reach the great 
reserves of first-rate material in our available 
manpower in and cut of the Army and we 
do not intend to set up any restrictive rules 
which will prevent our getting that material. 
Only the manager of a large-scale business 
eternally on the lookout for good executives 
can understand the eagerness with which the 
Army is scanning its ranks for good ofdjicer 
material. 

There is nothing mysterious about what it 
takes to make a good officer. It is simply the 
faculty to think quickly and clearly and to 
act decisively. It is revealed in the ways a 
man does little things quite as much as he 
handles big ones and the Army’s method of 
discovering and testing it is based on com- 
mon-sense principles and not on rules. 

There will always be the case of a man 
who wants to know how he can get a com- 
mission in a combat unit direct from civilian 
life. Except in a handful of very special 
cases, sO smal] that you can dismiss them 
from your consideration, the answer is, There 
is no way to do it. But the way it is set up, 
the way I have described it. I think you will 
agree is fair. sensible, and designed to produce 
good officers with an appreciation of what 
it means to be an American soldier. 

We have a good army today, in a little 
while we are going to have a great army. and 
it will be officered by men who have not been 
chosen through favoritism or personal selec- 
tion, but by men who have gone through a 
period of test and training and proven their 
merit. 





Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, Director 
General, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, Urges St. Lawrence Project as 
Immediate War Measure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I would like to present to my col- 
leagues a splendid factual statement by 
Director General William S. Knudsen, of 
the Office of Producticn Management, on 
the importance of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project as a 
defense measure. 

To clear some of the confusion cre- 
ated by misleading propaganda, this 
statement should be read by every Mem- 
ber of the House. It represents the views 
of one of the greatest industrialists of our 
time. It points out briefly the impor- 
tance of utilizing the shipbuilding skill 
and capacity in the Great Lakes; the need 
for more and more power for our defense 
industries, and the comparatively small 
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amount of labor and materials that 
would go into the construction of this 
project: 

Mr. Knupsen. This project was discussed in 
the Office of Production t and a 
recommendation sent to the President of the 
United States that the project be approved. 

In discussing it in the Office of Production 


Managemen 

two parts: First, its importance in the elimi- 
nation of the bottleneck in the Great Lakes, 
which at this time is the shallow St. Lawrence 
canals. This in a great many ways hampers 
the defense program on account of the fact 
that we cannot use the shipbuilding facilities 
on the Great Lakes beyond a length of hull 
of 261 feet 5 inches, which fits about a three- 
to-four-thousand-ton ship. 

We have a very valuable reservoir of me- 
chanica! skill and shipbuilding ability in the 
Great Lakes. It has been used mostly to 
handle inland lake traffic, but even now we 
have a quantity of small boats being built 
on the Lakes, and we could use the facilities 
to a much greater extent if we could get the 
bigger ships out of the Lakes 

You gentlemen know that ships are one of 
the four main items in the defense program; 
planes, guns, tanks, and ships are the four 
principal things that we need in the defense 
of the United States. The present over-all 
shipbuilding capacity on the Lakes, I would 
estimate at 500,000 tons, but there isn’t any 
reason why, if the proper facilities were there 
for taking vessels of larger size out that they 
could not be built. The skill is there, the 
steel is there, and the manpower is there 

You gentlemen know that warfare today is 
merely a matter of production of mechanical 
equipment. No war can be carried on with- 
out it, and the power that has the predom- 
ination of mechanical equipment has the 
advantage in the field. So we need produc- 
tion and we need ships to carry the material 
in. 

A question has arisen as to whether this 
project could be finished in time to be of any 
use in the emergency. I do not know how 
long the emergency is going to last; I do not 
think that anybody knows. I feel you might 
say the same thing about aluminum plants. 
Of course, it is our job to see that we get 
enough material. 

I believe it is a mistake to have an area 
like the Great Lakes landlocked, limiting the 
size of ship you can take out. People talk 
about building the ships in two and taking 
them out. I believe we should have full 
access to that great area of skill and material. 

When it comes to power, I don’t believe 
we will ever have power enough. * * * 
The country is growing so fast, the popula- 
tion is increasing and there is more and more 
demand for power every day. And if we 
have the power, why should we not use it? 

Our defense industries are in constant need 
of more power. We work with the Federal 
Power Commission, and with the Department 
of the Interior to round up all the available 
power we can get, and we are constantly 
looking forward to see where we will have 
more available power, because, as you under- 
stand, the chemical and electrolytic processes 
have been vastly developed during the last 
20 years. 

So we need power; we need power for 
manufacturing; we need power for civilian 
use, and wherever we can obtain such power 
at low cost, I think we should take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Many of our defense plants are located 
right around where this power is to be gen- 
erated. It is no secret that in the last alu- 
minum expansion we had to arrange for a 
certain amount of power to be piped over 
from New York City, after we could not get 
any more from Canada. I tried to inquire 
in Canada whether we could get more, and 
they said, “No; we have none to spare; it is 
all allocated.” So there is going to be a de- 
mand for power in the United States, Even 
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I think, so far as my main statement 
concerned, that constitutes about what 
have tosay. I do not see any particular dan- 
ger in undertaking the project from the 
standpoint of labor and material, and I cer- 
tainly recommend it, both from the stand- 
point of national defense and from the stand- 
point of its value to the future of the United 
States. 

Mr. MactgJEwsK!I. Mr. Knudsen, the opposi- 
tion seems to be of the opinion that in allow- 
ing this project to be completed, it would 
hurt certain cities like Buffalo, Cleveland, and 
others. Are you of that opinion? 

Mr. KNupsEN. No. 

Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. You are not? 

Mr. Knupsen. No. You might say, then, 
that any increase in Niagara power that has 
taken place in the last 20 years has hurt the 
city of Buffalo, and I know that Buffalo did 
not suffer 

Mr MaAacreJsEwskI. Tell me what is your 
thought about this as a long-range program; 
if this new project is put into effect, what are 
the possibilities of the project and its long- 
range prospects? 

Mr. Knupsen. My opinion is that if the 
project is completed it will be a great asset 
to the United States plant account, if I can 
put it that way. 

Mr. MacresEwskr. Could you touch a very 
little on the material that is necessary for 
this project? Could you give us a brief out- 
line or a rough outline of about how much 
of it would take from the defense program? 

Mr. KnupsEN. I do no think that it would 
take very much from the defense program. 
I have some notes here, and if you will permit 
me, I will look them over. 

Mr. MAcIEJEWSKI. For instance, cement, 
lumber, and steel are about the three im- 
portant things that are necessary for this 
project. What percentage would be taken 
away from our defense program of 1941 or 
1942, say? 

Mr. KnupsEN. Well, on cement it requires 
one-half of 1 percent. 

Mr. MaciEsEwski. What is that? 

Mr. KnupsEN. On cement. 

Mr. MacteseEwski. How much? 

Mr. KnupsEn One-half of 1 percent of 
1941-42 annual average, according to this. 

Mr. Macresewski. And lumber. 

Mr. KNnupsEN. On lumber it is less than 
one-twentieth of 1 percent. 

Mr. MacreEJsEwskI. One-twentieth of 1 per- 
cent? 

Mr. KNUDSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MACIEJEWsSKI. And steel? 

Mr. KnupsEN. It is three one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of our total 1941 and 1942 de- 
fense requirements, 
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A Soldier’s Letter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks inthe Recorp, I 
include the following letters: 

New ORLEANS, February 25, 1942. 


Member of Congress, Washington, D.C, 

My Dgar ConcressMan Boacs: At the re- 
quest of numerous friends I am enclosing a 
letter that was left behind by my son, who is 
17 years of age and now with the Marines 
somewhere in the Pacific. * * * 

For your information my son, Roy B. Deck, 
graduated from the Alcee Fortier High School 
in June 1941 and was to go to college this 
year but on listening to the radio on Decem- 
ber 7, with the bombing of Pear] Harbor he 
begged both my wife and myself for consent 
to permit him to go into the armed forces of 
our country. We both consented as I am a 
veteran of the last World War, having served 
as master hospital sergeant in the United 
States Army. 

We knew nothing of this letter until after 
the boy reached San Diego, when he wrote 
home advising us that this letter was in his 
chifforobe and asked us to destroy it. After 
reading same I could not think of destroying 
such a letter and I am therefore forwarding 
a copy of it to you for you to use as you 
might see fit. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 





F. Cuas. Decx. 


DECEMBER 10, 1941. 
To Whoever Shall Read This: 

I have but 12 days before I leave to do 
my small and unimportant part in the defense 
of this wonderful country. When I'll be 
back no one can tell, it may be a month, it 
may be a year, and should God so will it, I 
may never return. If this should happen I 
want everyone to fee] that I made no sacri- 
fice, as it will be termed, but I only made a 
part payment on the debt that I owed my 
country. If my life helps in any way, no 
matter how small, to keep alight the fires of 
liberty so dear to each and every one of us, 
I will not have died in vain But should it 
happen that the Lord sees fit to spare this 
worthless person I will be ever grateful. 

I want every~ne who reads this to know 
that a person was never more fortunate than 
I when it comes to family and friends. My 
mother, the kindest, most understanding, and 
loving mother a boy ever had. My father, 
an inspiration always to do what was right. 
My sister and two brothers, as fine as any 
that ever lived. All my aunts and uncles, my 
cousins, and my friends, always willing to 
help if meeded. I realize the sacrifice that 
my parents are making in allowing me to go, 
and I appreciate it. I would never be happy 
if they had refused. But that was not like 
them. 

The country is today faced with one of 
the gravest situations in its existence. 
Threatened with invasion by three nations 
representing everything that is un-American, 
we must meet it. It must be met forcefully 
and the would-be invaders driven back and 
crushed forever. It is much better that a 
few lives be sacrificed in order to maintain 
peace and liberty, and above all democracy, 
than to have our families and our descend- 
ants live under the heel of a ruthless dic- 
tator, May God forbid that ever happening! 








Iam going happily and of my own free will 
and accord. I feel that it is my duty to do 
anything in my to maintain those 
principles for which our forefathers so bravely 
died. I have volunteered for duty because— 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a country of the people, by the people, and 
for the people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed. A 
democracy and a republic, a sovereign union 
of many sovereign states, a perfect union, 
one inseparable, for which our fathers sacri- 
ficed their lives and their property. I there- 
fore believe it is my duty to my country, to 
love it, support its constitution, obey its laws 
and defend it against all enemies.” 

They are set out above much more ably 
than I could in my own words. For a country 
like that, who wouldn’t sacrifice their all, to 
keep it alive? - 

Until the invaders are crushed and we meet 


again, so long. 
Roy B. Deck. 
P. S—Please accept my apologies for the 
errors in the quotation used above. 





Rise of Food Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


Whereas the Marine Corps League views 
with alarm the unwarranted and unjustifi- 
able rise of food prices at the very beginning 
of the Nation’s total defense program, with 
conditions rapidly approaching the profiteer- 
ing days of the last World War; and 

Whereas the majority of our people are 
sorely beset to meet this threat to their eco- 
nomic means and livelihood, a threat which, 
unless checked, will result in the under- 
nourishment of our children, harass our 
wemenfolk and housewives, who are the real 
budgeteers of the family income, and place a 
burden of mental strain upon the average 
workingman, especially those who are earn- 
ing not more than $15 a week on Work Proj- 
ects Administration, etc.; 

Whereas the enforced curtailment of essen- 
tial food products due to prohibitive prices 
would seriously undermine the health of the 
Nation through malnutrition, and indirectly 
retard our Government’s defense work, and 
could seriously unbalance the Nation’s mone- 
tary structure; 

Whereas it should not be necessary to re- 
mind those responsible for this reprehensible 
situation, that patriotism in the hour of the 
Nation’s peril should cause them to stop and 
consider the millions of helpless citizens who 
are unable to meet pyramiding costs of vital 
food products: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Marine Corps League in 
eighteenth annual convention assembled, call 
upon our Government to take immediate and 
effective steps to bring food prices back to 
normal levels and prevent a repetition of un- 
just and unwarranted advances; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and every Member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the marines view with 
alarm the trend which is carrying food 
prices ahead at a pace that wages cannot 
follow and causing the poor man to haul 
in his belt several notches. 
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’ Many of our men have been at recruit- 
ing stations and claim that eager youths, 
ready to volunteer for service, have been 
rejected because of physical defects 
ae attributable to the lack of proper 


More than 6 months ago the Marine 
Corps League sent resolutions to Congress 
denouncing prices then beginning to race 
upward, and asking for remedial meas- 
ures. The congressional farm bloc is still 
dallying and, they claim, playing politics 
with the Nation’s bread and butter. 

Reviewing the situation, Commandant 
MacDonald says the future of this coun- 
try depends on the health of its youth 
who always have to fight its battles. 
Unless prices are kept within reach so 
everyone can get enough to eat of the 
proper kinds of food, no young man can 
be expected to reach the physical stand- 
ards needed for the prosecution of a suc- 
cessful war, or defense. ‘The health, not 
only of the present but of future genera- 
tions, is at stake. 





What About Nondefense Costs? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, every 
loyal man, woman, and child in America 
is eager to do his share in the war crisis 
before us. Every one of us recognizes 
the gravity of the emergency which 
faces us. It does not require an educa- 
tional campaign to sell us the wisdom of 
purchasing defense bonds. It does not 
require the employment of movie actors 
or aesthetic dancers to induce Americans 
to do their duty. We are ready to do all 
things demanded of us. In fact, there 
are thousands of men and women who 
are angry and irritated because their of- 
fers of personal service have gone com- 
pletely unheeded. There are people in 
every community who have been dis- 
gusted at the inadequacy of our prepara- 
tions for home defense. They have been 
attending air-raid warden classes where 
no materials are available for demon- 
stration purposes. They have been given 
lectures on thermite and magnesium 
bombs, but they have never so much as 
seen what a bomb looks like. They have 
been tought how to put on gas masks, but 
they have never had one to put on. They 
have learned how to operate stirrup 
pumps to put out bomb fires, but they do 
not have stirrup pumps. Our cities have 
been talking about air-raid warnings, but 
many of them do not have a single air- 
raid warning siren available. 

I regard these things as matters of im- 
mediate and vital importance to the 
130,000,000 men, women, and children of 
America. Their protection and the pro- 
tection of their homes cannot be post- 
poned. The enemies of our country 
have demonstrated that they do not wait 
for their victims to prepare. They strike 
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before preparedness has been achieved. 
Only a few days ago, President Roosevelt 
declared that under certain circum- 
stances New York and even inland De- 
troit could be bombed from the air. We 
owe it our people to prevent this from 
happening. We owe it to our people to 
prepare them, if it should happen. 

What preparations have we made for 
these disastrous possibilities? Our Gov- 
ernment has told our cities, “the responsi- 
bility is yours. Handle it yourselves. 
Use your police and fire departments, 
your doctors and your nurses. Let them 
do the job.” The job cannot be done 
this way. It should be done through the 
use of America’s military forces. Only 
those who have fought under bombard- 
ment can plan the protection necessary. 
But the War Department pleads that it 
is too busy to assume this responsibility. 
We sympathize with this position. The 
Army is busy. But when I look around 
Washington, I cannot help observing 
that high-ranking officers by the dozens 
are occupying office jobs which could be 
filled by civilian officials. Every visitor 
to our Capital must believe that there 
are as many military officers there as 
Congressmen. They are almost literally 
as thick as flies. I do not believe that 
any military disaster would befall the 
Nation if 50 of these officers were removed 
to our 50 largest cities to direct the de- 
fense of our people and our industries. 

Naturally, all these preparations would 
cost a lot of money. Well, we are spend- 
ing a lot of money every day. We are 
spending a tremendous amount of that 
money on building the planes, the tanks, 
the ships, the guns, all the things we 
need to turn our defensive war in the 
Pecific and in Europe into a victorious 
offensive. For every dime of our funds 
used in this way I have nothing but 
praise. 

We are expected to spend more than 
$18,000,000,000 for defense purposes in 
the fiscal year ending on June 30, 1942. 
In precisely the same period our Govern- 
ment is expected to spend $6,500,000,000 
for nondefense expenditures. We have 
been brought up on a diet of figures so 
big that we no longer understand what 
these numbers mean. But we can get a 
much better picture if we bring them 
down to the family basis. For war pur- 
poses we are going to spend $515 out of 
every family’s budget. For nondefense 
purposes we are spending an additional 
$190 for every family. When you add 
these up, you find that the average fam- 
ily iricome of little more than $1,200 per 
family is being called upon to bear a bur- 
den of $705 a year. It is obvious that 
no nation could go on living if these 
huge taxes were extracted in one opera- 
tion. They must be spread in order to ke 
met at all. 

But, more than this, they must be cut 
if they are to be met at all. In good 
conscience, in good faith, in common de- 
cency, every item of unnecessary spend- 
ing should be completely eliminated 
under the circumstances we are facing. 
What would you think of a family whose 
home was heavily mortgaged, whose 
friends had been burned out of their 
houses and needed their help, if that 
family then decided to buy a new 











you can do without. 


too much money for administrative pur- 
poses on some things that are admittedly 


is spending $1,300,000 to buy land for 
parkways, playgrounds, and park projects. 
This is $450,000 more than we spent for 
this same purpose in 1941. In the De- 
partment of the Interior more than half 
a million dollars will be spent this year on 
an investigation dealing with food fishes. 
In the Tennessee Valley T. V. A. has been 
given $2,153,000 for “related activities,” 
including recreational facilities, tree 
planting on private property, and the 
drawing of maps. 

Now, let us take a look at the publicity 
departments of our National Government. 
In the fiscal year of 1941, 153 executive 
departments of our Government operated 
their own publicity services. Almost 
3,000 full-time employees spent their time 
writing, mimeographing, and mailing out 
literature favorable to their particular 
agencies. ‘The pay roll for this propa- 
ganda machinery amounted to $19,463,- 
000. Paper, equipment, and other costs 
added $8,000,000 more to the total cost, 
and the whole business added up to almost 
$28,000,000 in this publicity business 
alone. When you add on to these figures 
a fair portion of the United States post- 
office deficit due to the mail sent out 
by these departments, the total cost to 
American taxpayers for these highly 
doubtful advantages reaches a figure of 
$69,000,000. 

Some of this publicity may be abso- 
lutely necessary. But plenty of it has 
absolutely no justification in times like 
these. Take the Department of Agri- 
culture. It has a moving-picture film 
called Four Thousand Gifts of the For- 
est, which the Department’s publicity 
writers describe as a “woodland phan- 
tasy in color.” Another of its movies is 
called Four Little Mice. There are 
three N. Y. A. films, showing boys work- 
ing in South Charleston and Maine. 

I have no quarrel with the many im- 
portant activities of the Agricultural De- 
partment. They have done much to im- 
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We have been spending 
$363,000,000 for the nondefense func- 


need N. Y. A. help outside of the schools 
or C. C. C. service has dropped sharply. 
The superintendent of the two Crater 
Lake National Parks, supervised by the 
Department of the Interior, wrote a let- 
ter published on October 2, 1941, in 
which he said, “These two camps are 
making a special effort to enroll boys in 
order to build up the organization to the 
point where these two camps may be 
continued in operation.” From July 1940 
to October 1941 the number of young 
men in our C. C. C. camps dropped from 
274,000 to 145,000. Since the beginning 
of American participation in the war, 
this sharp drop must be accelerating still 
more rapidly. 

Looking at the picture, trying to see 
it clearly, recognizing that there are al- 
ways many people who wish to continue 
Government subsidies to every group in 
the entire Nation, I believe that econo- 
mies are both possible and necessary. 
This war is going to hit thousands of our 
people with a definite impact on March 
15. As it goes on for months and months, 
the people of our Nation will find the 
going tougher and tougher. We shall 
begin to appreciate exactly what Mr. 
Churchill meant when he told the British 
people that all he could offer them was 
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Over-All Command Needed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, February 28, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress and Nation may know of the 
vital issue of a unified military command, 
I ask for the opportunity to insert into 
the Recorp an article by Al Williams. 
Secretary Knox’s false-alarm statement 
against Secretary Stimson’s stout insist- 
ences that those “airplanes” over Los 
Angeles were the real thing is further 
evidence for need of a joint command. 
Some of the questions are answered in 
Mr. Williams’ article, and your attention 
is invited to this all-important question. 


(By Al Williams) 
I have a letter from a Congressman asking 


unified 
payee acon ays ogereion 9 

“Much has been said about the need for 
unified command. The Army and Navy have 
taken steps toward it. But isn’t it much 


the Army and the Navy?” 

What of it? Couldn’t the President also 
be the Commander in Chief of the Army, 
the Navy, and the air force? The provision 


“There is the Cabinet problem. With one 
Department of National Defense, who would 
you throw out of the Cabinet—the 
of War or the Secretary of the Navy?” 

Why throw out any member of the Cabi- 
net? Another Cabinet member should be in- 
cluded—a secretary of the United States air 
force. 

Unity of command, or a supreme high 
command, can be effective only if each of the 
three services is integrated and unified with- 
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in itself. There can be no company of in- 
fantry unless the component parts—the 

re unified or integrated within 
themselves. There can be no such thing as an 
effective supreme or high command over all 
the fighting forces of this or any other nation 
unless the three arms of fighting power— 
army, navy, air—are integrated individually; 
unless each organization is unified and there- 
by able to act either as an individual unit or 
a component part of all the fighting forces. 

The Army and Navy have been, and still 
are, fighting like a couple of alley cats. For 
20 years and more they have been contending 
for control of the expanding air arm. 

The air force should not be controlled by 
either. Aviation has grown up and become 
the dominant power in war. It should. be 
equal to the Army and Navy and under the 
domination of neither. Then the way would 
be clear for unifying control of all three 
forces for effective warfare. 





Texas Democracy Never Retreats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
Gress delivered by the Honorable WricHut 
Fatman to Texas Democrats at Fort 
Worth, Tex., at the Washington’s Birth- 
day dinner, Monday evening, February 
23, 1942: 


You have afforded me two pleasures to- 
night. The first is the privilege and the 
honor of addressing the Democrats of Texas; 
and the second, to see and observe the unan- 
imous and magnificent support the people 
of Texas are giving our Commander in Chief, 


President Roosevelt, in this crisis. om 


LET US ASSUME HIGH RESPONSIBILITY WITH PRIDE 
AND HONOR 

It is pleasant to return to Texas, far from 
the frenzied scene of action in wartime 
Washington, and visit with the militant 
leadership of the democracy in my native 
State. We Democrats cannot escape the fact 
that there is a heavy responsibility and duty 
we must assume courageously. We are faced 
with grave dangers abroad. Our party is in 
entire control of the Federal Government, so 
let us assume this high responsibility with 
pride and with honor. I know you will, for 
Texas Democrats, like Texas soldiers from the 
Alamo to Bataan Peninsula, never retreat. 

Texas democracy is motivated by a single~ 
gleness of purpose and unity that is unsel- 
fish—it is the same flame that burned so 
strongly in the breast of sam Houston and 
ir the brave hearts that perished at the Alamo 
with Crockett and Travis and Bowie. We 
can maintain that freedom which brought 
you here by maintaining the unity of democ- 
racy necessary to the unqualified support of 
our great leader. 

I am proud of the unity of Texas democ- 
racy. No State is contributing more in man- 
power, in purchasing power, or in civilian 
morale. The successful prosecution of the 
war will depend upon a continuation of this 
fine, loyal, and unified spirit. What I shall 
Say about complacency and indifference of 
many people will, I am proud to say, apply 
less to Texas than any other State. 


PERRIN FIELD AND DENISON DAM 


I came to Texas primarily to dedicate 
Perrin Air Field at Denison. It is a basic 


flying school, containing 130 buildings and 


facilities for several thousand cadets. Perrin 
Field and Denison Dam both were secured 
through the efforts of Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 
and represent an expenditure of #60,000,000. 
Denison Dam will prevent soil and crop losses 
by floods, furnish cheap heat, light, and 
power for thousands of families, and free 
many housewives from drudgery. Denison 
Dam means added health and wealth to our 
Nation. 


TEXAS’ FIRST CITIZEN, THE HONORABLE SAM 
: RAYBURN 

May I say a few personal words right here 
justly commendatory to Texas’ first citizen, 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, Seasoned and 
experienced with 30 years’ continuous service 
as a Member ef Congress; and by his own 
native ability as a leader and statesman, now 
occupies the second most powerful political 
position in the Nation. No man in Wash- 
ington is more closely and intimately asso- 
ciated with the President, both as a friend 
and adviser, than Speaker RAysBuRN, who is 
regarded by his colleagues as a man of the 
same intellectual integrity and patriotic 
parallel as the President. 

OUTSTANDING UNITED STATES SENATOR, THE 

HONORABLE TOM CONNALLY 

And in the other body we have that out- 
standing Texan, our senior Senator, the 
Honorable Tom ConnaLLy, chairman of that 
most important Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, who is regarded over all this 
Nation as one of the ablest men that august 
body has ever produced as a foreign expert. 
Senator ConNaLLy is an astute statesman 
and one of the most resourceful debaters 
the Senate has seen since the days of Webster, 
Clay, and Douglas. 
TEXAS DELEGATION LONG RECORD OF ACCOMPLISH- 

MENTS 


May I also say to you good Democrats here 
tonight, representing every congressional dis- 
trict in the State, that the Texas delegation 
in Congress, of which I have the honor of 
serving as chairman, has a long and unbroken 
recofd of accomplishments in our social and 
economic reforms of the past 8 years. All 
of these accomplished reforms have brought 
increased human progress and permanent 
well-being to tens of millions of our people. 
It is ‘my personal belief that the Texas con- 
gressional delegation is the strongest and 
ablest delegation serving in the two bodies of 
Congress. 


THE HONORABLE FRITZ LANHAM 


It is very pleasing to me to be in the home 
town of my good friend and colleague, whom 
I have referred to in the past, and about 
whom I can now truthfully say is the most 
cultured man in Congress, the Honorable 
Fritz LANHAM. 


COL. MYRON BLALOCK 


Col. Myron Blalock, of Marshall, national 
Democratic committeeman for Texas and 
soldier in the United States Army, is here 
tonight. I want to commend him heartily 
for his loyalty and leadership of Texas Demo- 
crats. For a quarter of a century no man 
has worked harder, served more gladly or 
gratuitously, in peace or in war, than Colonel 
Blalock, and this leadership accounts for the 
unity and solidarity of the party today. Un- 
der the generalship of Colonel Blalock, Texas 
Democrats will never retreat. 


OTHER LOYAL DEMOCRATS THANKED 


I wish that I had time to make more than 
honorable mention of that group of hard- 
working, hard-fighting, soldiers-in-the-ditch 
Democrats who made this occasion possible 
here tonight. Among them are Raymond 
Buck, Sid Richardson, Amon Carter, and 
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Charles Roeser, of Forth Worth; Martin Win- 
frey, EB. Germany, Marion S. Church, Arm- 
stead Brooks, Bill Kittrell, and Harold Young, 
of Dallas; George Butler, of Houston; J. K. 
Brim, of Sulphur Springs; Webb Boswell, of 
Paris; and all other loyal Democrats, I shall 
publicly extend my thanks to you for all those 
present. 

THE TEXAN WHO HOLDS TWO PLACES IN PRESI- 

DENT’S CABINET 


On this occasion we shou!'d especially re- 
member a preeminent Democrat of national 
reputation who is now and who has in the 
past contributed so much to the party’s wel- 
fare and progress, and who now has the 
unique honcr and distincticn of holding two 
places in the President’s Cabinet, the Honor- 
able Jesse Jones, of Houston. 


TIME FOR PLAIN TALKING 


The time has come for.plain talking, and 
if I can bring the truth home to you here 
today, in some small measure at least—if I 
can tear off from others in this part of the 
country the cloak of complacency with which 
we have tried to shield ourselves—then I 
shall have performed for those who hear me 
the greatest service I could render at this 
time. 

UP TO NOW WE ARE LOSING WAR 


The brutal truth is that we can lose this 
war, and up to this hour we are losing it. The 
sole question now is whether we are going to 
awaken to this onrushing disaster; whether 
or not the American people will throw into 
the scales of battle the unlimited strength in 
men, guns, planes, ships, and tanks that 
they are capable of providing. We have the 
men, we have the resources, we have the 
production capacity. They are greater even 
than the vast resources of our enemies. But 
this is the tragic and possibly the determining 
factor: Our enemies have transformed their 
resources into the greatest military power the 
world has ever known. This overwhelming 
force of theirs is already in existence, already 
marching against us, already overrunning cur 
outposts in the Pacific and knocking at our 
Atlantic coast line. 


LULLED OURSELVES TO SLEEP 


We, on the other hand, have been asleep. 
We have lulled ourselves with the old delusion 
of American superiority. Aren’t we the great- 
est nation in the world? Isn’t it true that 
we have never lost a war? Can’t any Ameri- 
can boy with a club lick a score of Hitler’s 
goose-stepping mrrionettes or a hundred of 
those ape-like Japs? Can’t we produce more 
machines, of peace or of death, than all the 
rest of the world combined? 


JAPAN NEVER DEFEATED; UNITED STATES NEVER 
DEFEATED—-WAR OF CHAMPIONS 


Comforted by these delusions that we are 
a very superior people, we have listened to the 
siren song of false prophets because they told 
us what we wanted to hear: That we were in 
no danger if we minded our own business; 
that no one wanted to attack us; that our 
position was invincible. With a somewhat 
smug patriotism we have bought a few de- 
fense bonds, we’ve contributed a mite to the 
Red Cross, we’ve sung a few war songs warn- 
ing the enemy to leave us alone. We’ve made 
and listened to many fire-breathing speeches 
about what we were going to do. But, as a 
nation, we have been totally blind to the 
realities. Japan alco claims that she has never 
lost a war. So this is a war of the champions. 
The ability of a foe should never be dis- 
counted. 


THE KNIFE IN THE BACK AT PEARL HARBOR 


There is no use recounting now what hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor December 7. That 
treacherous attack did one service for the 
American people. It showed us that we could 
not continue to live in peace just by minding 
our own business; that we were slated for 
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conquest by the Axis just as were France, 
Belgium, Norway, Poland, and Holland. 

That knife in the back discredited our 
Phony counselors and it shocked and out- 
raged us as a people. But though the cold 

treachery and aggression 
remains, the danger still seems vague. After 
all, Pearl Harbor is far away. The Japanese 
withdrew to start their march of conquest 
through the Philippines and the British and 
Dutch possessions of the south Pacific. The 
war again became remote and we lapsed again 
into our routine preparations for a distant 
day. 

OUR OWN BLINDNESS 

True, we criticized bitterly; and, as ama- 
teur strategists, we angrily denounced the 
naval and military leadership in Hawaii which 
allowed the Japs to catch us napping. But 
few of us felt ashamedly that the attitude of 
our commanders there was but a reflection of 
our own attitude toward this war, a reflection 
of our own refusal to face the facts that 
should have been apparent to all. I fail to 
remember any Member of Congress, even, who 
got up to condemn his own blindness, though 
many rose to condemn others. 


AXIS WINNING EXCEPT IN RUSSIA 


But meanwhile there has been no lack of 
reality in the thinking of the leaders of the 
Axis Powers. They have stepped up the tempo 
of their previous attack. On every front of 
this far-flung battle line the Axis Powers are 
winning, except against our once-scorned 
Russian allies. The military and naval forces 
of the United Nations have been pushed back 
and back until no man can today say where 
or when we can make a stand. 


A LITTLE SCRAP TO JAPS FOR A LOT OF RUBBER FOR 
UNITED STATES 


Since Pearl Harbor our Government has 
been widely criticized for allowing the Japa- 
nese to buy in the United States the scrap 
metal necessary for making steel but I tell 
you here now that that policy was necessary 
to gain for us needed time and supplies. By 
keeping the Japanese quiet with some scrap 
and oil we were able to retain our sources of 
raw rubber and keep the supply lines open. 
During the year before the attack December 7 
we brought in more than 1,000,000 tons of 
rubber and prevented a shortage of this es- 
sential material that would have crippled our 
mechanized war machine. Without this ex- 
cess supply we were able to acquire, we would 
not have now enough rubber to run our Army 
for 8 months, to say nothing of civilian needs. 


DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT RATES AIDED OUR 
ENEMIES 


But there was another reason why the 
Japs—and the Germans, too—were able to 
buy freely here scrap metal for their war 
plants; a reason that strikes close to the wel- 
fare of us Texans. This part of the Southwest 
has always suffered from unjust freight rates; 
we have been penalized for the benefit of the 
industrial North and East. Our enemies 
found a ready supply of scrap available to 
them at coast points, where most of this war 
material is collected, because the freight rate 
on scrap to Japan or Germany was but $3 a 
ton while the tariff to our own steel plants in 
the interior States was more than $4 a ton. 
The Japanese and the Germans were able to 
outbid our own steel makers. So, this injus- 
tice to the people of Texas operated directly 
to benefit our enemies. 


SAME OLD STORY OF TOO LITTLE TOO LATE 


Nearly every day’s communiqués paint a 
black picture of defeat and humiliation for 
us on one or more of the battle lines. We 
read of these set-backs and we shake our 
heads solemnly. Then we smile and tell our 
neighbors: “Wait until we get started. Wait 
until we get organized. Wait until we get 
into production. We'll show them.” Yes, 
it’s wait, wait, wait. But the Axis Powers 
are not waiting. They are advancing on or 
threatening eyery important bastion in the 


world from which the United Nations can 
expect to take the offensive when and if 


able 
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leaders of the democracies, in this part of the 
world at least, he saw the ultimate danger to 
all free men and free institutions. He de- 
termined that freedom would not perish from 
this earth. Against a roar of from 
lesser men, he began a denunciation of totali- 
tarian principles and aims—a de- 


program 
signed to awaken the world and to prepare 
this Nation against the attack he knew would 
cocme. 


PRESIDENT VILIFIED 


The President fought against what would 
have been insurmountable odds to a less 
determined man. His statements were chal- 
lenged, his motives impugned. He was vili- 
fied by American leaders as well as by Axis 


spokesmen, who realized only too well the. 


danger to their plans if President Roosevelt 
could convince his people and the world of 
their aims at conquest. But the people and 
the Congress, for the most part, were deaf 
and blind. It was a field day for the isola- 
tionists and the rabble rousers, and they 
made the most of it. 

This storm first really broke about the 
President after his historic address in Chi- 
cago in October 1937, when he gave words 
to his thoughts by suggesting that the world 
“quarantine” the aggressors. 

“It is true that the moral consciousness of 
the world must recognize the importance of 
removing injustices and well-founded griev- 
ances, but at the same time it must be 
aroused to the cardinal necessity of honoring 
the sanctity of treaties, of respecting the 
rights and liberties of others, and of putting 
an end to acts of international aggression,” 
he said on that occasion, more than 4 years 
before the attack came. 

“It seems to be unfortunately true that the 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 

“When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts to spread, the community approves and 
joins in a quarantine of the patients in order 
to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease.” 


LABEL OF “WARMONGER” GIVEN PRESIDENT 


The reaction was immediate. An outcry 
against such a belligerent tone swept the 
country, for we were still blind and could not 
see what was so obvious to the President. 
The isolationists led the fight and won that 
first round. They forced the President to 
return, patiently, to a laborious process of 
education. 

Some of the President’s opponents were 
honest in their belief that he was mistaken. 
There were others who deliberately and 
cynically tried to undermine his leadership 
and smeared him with the label of “war- 
monger.” 


APPEASERS WOULD HAVE DELIVERED US TO OUR 
ENEMIES HAND AND FOOT 


Some of our well-meaning citizens preached 
the insidious doctrine that we could ap- 
pease the Axis and escape unscathed. They 
argued that we could rely on the promise of 
Hitler and the Japanese that they had no 
designs on us, that they merely wanted to 
live in peace and friendly commerce with us; 
promises that had become a cruel mockery 
for millions of enslaved people who had 
clung to these pledges in other lands. The 
appeasexg would have delivered us to our 
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course. Not for a mo- 
false and unfair criti- 
what he knew was 


bulwarks for our vital Atlantic coast and Car- 
ibbean areas; that our industries began con- 
version to war production under stimulus of 
the lend-lease program; that we made an early 
start on production of a two-ocean navy; that 
we began to build a modern army and air 
force before the fatal hour rather than after 
it. Imagine what would have been our fate 
if we had not accomplished these things be- 
forehand. 
A DEFINITION OF A POLITICAL STRATEGIST 


Even some of the President’s severest and 
most persistent critics have, since December 
7, admitted his far-sighted policy was right. 
But, for the most part, the more bitter of the 
isolationists and the more persistent of the 
appeasers have now become the loudest of 
the “hindsight” experts, telling the 
country just what we should have done and 
blaming the administration for not properly 
arming the Nation. They looked pretty bad 
the day of Pearl Harbor, but they quickly re- 
covered, Some of them, joined by other in- 
veterate critics, have become what might be 
called political strategists. A political strate- 
gist is a man who roundly denounces what 
he terms political strategy in conduct of the 
war—meaning Roosevelt and Churchill, of 
course—and then, with perfect inconsist- 
ency, proceeds to resort to such political 
strategy as telling President Roosevelt how 
to prosecute the war and even whom to name 
as commander. 


WE WERE WOEFULLY UNPREPARED 


I have only one more reference to make to 
the past—and that is to impress upon you 
that, despite all the President was able to do, 
we were woefully unprepared to fight one 
major power, let alone a combination of 
them, when war broke. In the Pacific, it is 
true, we had fortified Pearl Harbor. But we 
had neglected to provide adequately for the 
Philippines, where General MacArthur and 
his handful of fighting men are writing mili- 
tary history that fires every American with 
pride. We failed to fortify Guam and to pro- 
vide for other bases with which our Navy 
could have held off and possibly have broken 
up the Japanese attack—turning the tide of 
battle as soon as it began. Today, I thank 
God that I trusted President Roosevelt im- 
plicitly in this crisis and voted for fortifica- 
tion of Guam and for every other defense 
measure—if I may be permitted a personal 
note here—and our Speaker, Mr. Raysurn, 
was numbered among that small group that 
wanted to prepare us against any eventuality. 

We failed. Let us just pause there and re- 
member those words: We failed. 


ONE-VOTE MARGIN IN HOUSE OF GREAT 
IMPORTANCE 


In fact, the margin of 1 vote in the House 
of Representatives last August out of a voting 
membership of 435 saved us from facing vet- 
eran Japanese armies on American soil today; 
probably the narrowest escape we, as a na- 
tion, ever had. The p to extend the 
service period of men inducted into our Army 
through the Selective Service Act was before 
Congress. The first selectees were nearing 
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the end of the 12 months’ service required of 
them by the original law. Those who had 
been sent to Hawaii and other distant bases 
were about to be returned to the mainland 
for mustering out. The isolationists and the 
appeasers—and many patriotic citizens 
thought their position was right at the time— 
made an issue of this proposal. It created a 
terrific fight om the floors of Congress and, 
finally, when the tally clerks had completed 
their count, passed the House by one vote. 

Think what would have happened to us if 
the vote had been the other way! Thousands 
of American trocps, from 50 to 70 percent 
from each unit, would have been sent home 
from Hawaii and other outposts, leaving 
small skeleton garrisons to protect us until 
more men could be trained and sent to re- 
place them. Japan watched that vote 
closely. 

SEATTLE AND SAN DIEGO COULD HAVE BEEN 

PEARL HARBORS 


Under these circumstances the Japanese 
could have bypassed Hawaii and struck di- 
rectly and without warning, as they did at 
Pearl Harbor, at our vital Panama Canal and 
our Pacific coast. If that had come about, 
our troops would be fighting the invader in 
the Western States today. The huge bomber- 
production plants in the Seattle and San 
Diego areas, absolutely essential for a succes- 
ful war effort, would be in Japanese hands 
today or destroyed as were so many defense 
units in Hawaii. Again I say it was a narrow 
escape; another case where our complacency 
almost brought us disaster. In this impor- 
tant fight the Texas delegation saved the 
day. 

FORTIFYING GUAM 

One of the most courageous and significant 
votes cast in Congress in recent years was 
on the question of fortifying the island of 
Guam. This vote was taken February 23, 
1939. After the Republican leaders and 
Democratic isolaticnists had put forth their 
strongest and best efforts to mislead the 
Members of the House on this vital question, 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. RayBuRN, 
closed the debate in the following language: 

“As to this appeasement matter, may I 
say that the United States of America covets 
not a foot of land that belongs to anybody 
else on the face of this earth. We want no 
war with anyone, because they have nothing 
we want; but when it comes to a proposition 
of American policy, foreign or domestic, I 
do not care what you may say about implica- 
tions. Being a citizen of the proudest Na- 
tion on the face of the earth, I do not intend 
by my vote today to imply that I am in favor 
of asking any other nation in the world 
about America’s foreign or domestic policy.” 

Although the fortification on this impor- 
tant island base was denied, the fight will go 
down in history as a momentous one. 


WELL TO POINT OUT OUR FOLLY 


This is no time for more harping on past 
events than is necessary to point out our 
folly. There is no time at all for recrimina- 
tions, and there should be no place on our 
team for Monday morning quarterbacks. 
But there is a need for voices to cry out to 
all America to awake and make up for the 
years we have wasted. 

We must bring home to every man, woman, 
and child a vital realization of just what we 
are up against. Until that is accomplished, 
until the complacency that has tied our hands | 
is utterly destroyed, we cannot make even a 
beginning toward victory. 


A FEW THINGS MUST BE THOUGHT OVER 


Our situation today is desperate from a 
military point of view. True, our mainland 
has not been invaded, but if the fortunes of 
war continue to go against us we can expect 
the worst, including merciless air bombard- 
ment of our coast cities and their civilian 
population. Arrayed against us is a com- 
bination of ruthless, cunning enemies whose 
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national economies are geared to the single 
purpose of war. Their peoples are convinced: 
that only by war and conquest can they sur- 
vive. There is no business as usual in Ger- 
many, Italy, or Japan. The one business 
those people have is a war of extinction 
against the democratic way of life, and each 
day they are approaching closer to their goal. 
They have gained a terrific momentum. Is 
that force irresistible? Can we stop it? Be- 
fore you answer glibly in the superior Ameri- 
can way think a few things over. 


BEST-EQUIPPED ARMY OF MILLIONS NEEDED 


We must have an Army of millions of 
trained men. These men must be provided 
with the most modern and deadly planes, 
guns, and tanks that our American ingenuity 
can conceive, for we know now that men 
armed with patriotic resolve alone can offer no 
resistance to a mechanized modern army. We 
must have ships to transport our men and 
material and a fleet to guard them and their 
bases. The needs of a force large enough and 
sufficiently armed to battle on equal terms 
with the Axis hordes on their chosen fields 
reaches a total that staggers the imagination 
of man. 

Some of our people ask why we cannot 
reinforce General MacArthur or why we can- 
not rush support to other hard-pressed fronts 
that are crumbling before well-equipped Axis 
forces. The answer is that we are helpless. 
We are helpless and will remain so until the 
American people waken from their pleasant 
dream world, face realities, and buckle down 
to the task with everything they have. 


CANNOT SEND MEN WITHOUT PLENTY OF 
SUPPLIES 


As an example of what modern warfare re- 
quires, let me point out to you that for every 
soldier we send to a distant fighting front 20 
tons of supplies and equipment must be 
transported with him for his support. For 
every airplane pilot we send to the Pacific we 
must send 14 men to back him up, plus huge 
quantities of stores. To get some vague idea 
of what this means, multiply these figures by 
the number of men and planes needed to 
constitute an effective fighting force and you 
will begin to understand the Herculean task 
we fece—200,000 tons of equipment for 10,000 
soldiers; a million tons for 50,000 soldiers; 
140,000 air force men for 10,000 pilots; 420,000 
air force men for 30,000 pilots. 

Just think these figures over and you will 
change your attitude overnight. 


AN OFFENSIVE WAR WILL BE NECESSARY 


Our problem is complicated and increased 
by the fact that we are engaged in a world 
war in the truest sense. No barren island on 
the rim of our world is too isolated but what 
we may have to man it and supply it as a 
necessary base of operations. We already are 
manning many bases scattered over the At- 
lantic from Iceland to South America, and 
we must extend more human and material aid 
to our Allies to the south. In the Pacific our 
field of operations covers an area bounded by 
the Aleutians on the north and Australia 
“way down under.” We must mobilize our 
strength and cover this entire field for de- 
fense alone. Think how much greater the 
job of cffense will be—how much more it 
will strain our resources—and yet we must 
ultimately take the offensive if we are to win 
a real victory. 


THIS WORLD WAR DIFFERENT FROM WORLD WAR 
No. 1 


How different we find the situation now 
from the first World War most of us remem- 
ber so well. Then our enemies were confined 
to one continent, held in check by our Allies 
until we could muster our latent strength. 
That task was not even comparable to the 
magnitude of our undertaking today. Pos- 
sibly our people have been lulled into a false’ 
sense of security by memories of the favor- 
able—almost pleasant by comparison—con- 
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ditions under which we fought our last major 
war. ; 

Remember that this war of 1942 is an 
entirely new kind of holocaust in which there 
is at times no line of demarcation bctween 
combatants and noncombatants. Every 
civilian becomes a front-line fighter. 


OUR COUNTRY FACES REAL TEST 

Our Republic has never faced such a crucial 
test since its founding. The answer is in 
your hands and in the hands of 120,000,000 
other men and women in every community 
and every State of the Union. I believe we 
have the will, the courage, and the hardihood, 
once we are aroused to our danger. But 
until we wince with nearly physical pain at 
the news of another successful Axis thrust, 
until we can devote every waking thought 
and every waking action to the winning of 
this war, we will never turn the tide in our 
favor. 

My words today, my analysis of our pre- 
dicament, are not an attempt to instill fear 
in anyone. Americans don’t frighten easily. 
I am only intent on impressing upon you, 
with all the sincerity and earnestness at my 
compand, that this Nation faces the greatest 
crisis in its history—and we must awaken to 
this realization of our peril now. 


AGGRESSIVE WAR EFFORT NOW 


We have not been idle these past months. 
The beginnings of a great American Army 
are taking form and thousands more of our 
ycung men are reporting for training daily. 
Our Navy in several successful brushes with 
the enemy has proven its mettle. Our pilots 
have acquitted themselves with daring and 
skill in every contact with our foes, proving 
the soundness of our air fighters and their 
equipment.. Our unmatched capacity for in- 
dustrial production is turning to materials of 
war and thé results are rapidly becoming 
evident. But just as our great automobile 
industry delayed conversion to war produc- 
tion for so long—only to discover now that 
much of its tremendous energy can be con- 
centrated on the war effort—sco are some 
other industries loathe to undertake all-out 
conversion. They must be convinced that 
only an all-out effort will do the job. 


MUST WORK HARDER AND SACRIFICE 


But these things in themselves will not be 
enough. Everyone must join actively in this 
struggle. We cannot all fight in uniform and 
with guns, but we can all fight! We, the 
average men and women who make up this 
Nation, can work harder and longer every day, 
we can do without luxuries, we can divert 
more of our income to purchase of Defense 
stamps and bonds. Yes; there are many ways 
in which we can directly support this great 
war effort, and if each of us will do his or 
her part there will be no question of the 
final outcome. Totalitarianism can never 
preduce the sustained strength to be found 
in freemen aroused. 


IF TOTALITARIANISM WINS, DEMOCRACY LOSES 


The powers which would enslave us will 
find that Americans never will be slaves They 
will find another truth—th:.t men cannot be 
held in slavery while freedom is abroad upon 
the earth—and the millions of once free men 
and women they have conquered will rise 
again. We Americans have come to realize 
something too—what President Roosevelt 
tried to tell us for so long: That the demo- 
cratic way of life could never be allowed to 
exist in the same world with totalitarian dic- 
tatorships. One must disappear from the 
face of the earth. 


LONG WAY FROM CORN BREAD TO C/VIAR BUT SHORT 
WAY BACK 


And remember this one thing. We have an 
old saying down here that it is a long way from 
corn bread to caviar, but that it’s a short 
way back. By the same token, it is a long 
wz from the slavery and oppression the 
human race once suffered to the freedom, the 
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literties, the democratic institutions we now 

enjoy—won for us by the sacrifices of many 

generations. But it’s a short way back. In 

other words, it is a long way from slavery to 

freedom, but a short way back. 

NO BUSINESS OR LIFE AS USUAL UNTIL WE WIN 
THIS WAR 


Upon the faith and courage of the plain 
people of this country and its allies will de- 
pend the verdict. We cannot fail our chil- 
dren and our children’s children—and our 
sacred trust. 

In conclusion, I salute my fellow Texas 
Democrats who never retreat—in war or in 
peace. And who know there will be no life 
as usual and no business as usual until we 
win this war. 


Air Pilot Ray Elder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
a very interesting incident happened in 
my district a short time ago. It is all 
set out very clearly in a letter which I 
have received from Harry R. Stringer, of 
the All American Aviation, Inc. The let- 
ter is as follows: 


WILMINGTON, Det., February 25, 1942. 
Hon. THomas A. JENKINS, 
House Office Building, Washington D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JENKINS: As it occurred 
in your district, I thought you would be in- 
terested in the following incident. 

On February 4, Pilot Ray Eider, flying our 
south-bound trip between Pittsburgh and 
Huntington, W. Va., saw a house on fire in 
the vicinity of Gallipolis, and noticed that 
apparently no effort was being made to put it 
out. He immediately radioed this informa- 
tion to our operator at Pittsburgh, who tele- 
phoned the Pennsylvania motor police, who 
in turn notified the State Highway Patrol of 
Ohio, with the result that they were able to 
get help to the scene in time to save some 
of the furniture and personal possessions of 
the owner. 

News of the incident was subsequently pub- 
lished in the Gallipolis papers. 

We are now in receipt of a letter under 
date of February 20, from Bidwell, Ohio, from 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Coleman, the occupants 
of the house that was on fire. This letter 
was addressed to our operations manager at 
Pittsburgh, Mr. Bazley, instead of Pilot Elder, 
as they had no way of knowing his name, 
and reads as follows: 

“Kinp Frrenp: We say “friend” because 
you were a friend in time of need, by draw- 
ing the attention of the men at Ray Grovers 
Lime Quarry on February 4, when our house 
was on fire near Bidwell. All the kitchen 
furniture burned. Words cannot expres: our 
appreciation for your kind efforts put forth 
at that time. 

“We have never met you, but hope to some 
time, and hope that we have your right ad- 
dress. Land in our fields anytime that you 
desire to. Drop us a note from your plane 
sometime when you see us working on the 
farm.” 

Since the air mail pick-up service began, 
there have been several occasions on which 
our pilots have performed similar services 
while flying their regular runs. 


Unity for Victory and Peace for 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mtr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address delivered by the Honor- 
able Wricut Patman at the dedication 
ceremonies of Perrin Field, near Deni- 
son and Sherman, Tex., on February 23, 
1942, at 2 p. m. 


I came from Washington purposely to speak 
to you today at the dedication of Perrin Air 
Field and pay tribute to Texas’ first citizen, 
the Honorable Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, your Congressman, 
the fruition of whose efforts made possible 
this occasion. 

GLOBAL WAR 


We are living in the presence of a terrific, 
world-convulsing event, and I feel that I 
must talk to you seriously. 

Today there rages a global war in this 
twentieth-century civilization between totali- 
tarianism and democracy. This war can have 
but one end—the complete and total de- 
struction of our free way of life, or its tri- 
umphant survival over the force, devastation, 
and cruelty of the dictators. There is no 
excluded middle course. This is a grave mo- 
ment in our history. I am measuring my 
words carefully when I say that never before, 
in all the years since this Republic was 
founded, has America faced a more serious 
crisis. 

COMPLETE VICTORY OR DEMOCRACY CRUSHED 


This war must be a complete victory for 
democracy or its last vestiges will be blighted 
from the earth after 2,000 years of constant 
struggling for its existence, and replaced by 
@& One-man rule of absolute autocracy. We 
must not let the historians record that repre- 
sentative government and individual enter- 
prise failed under the strain of two world 
wars in one generation. If totalitarian states 
become the receivers for bankrupt republics, 
Christianity will be obliterated with democ- 
racy, because Christianity and democracy are 
synonymous with all that is decent and self- 
respecting in our way of life. That we shall 
eventually emerge victorious from the havoc 
of this war, I do not for a moment doubt. 
But what the cost of victory will be in “blood, 
sweat, and tears,” as Churchill said, no man 
can say. 

AMERICA MUST BECOME ALERT 


If America is to escape this tragic end it 
must become alert. It must bestir its self- 
complacency, and, as in revolutionary days, 
dike the “Ragged Continentals,” strip to the 
loins, march on bleeding feet, and fight until 
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meet , 
Totalitarian states are not open to argument 
or appeal to reason. If we close our eyes to 
these facts, we must submit to slavery later. 


TIME FOR REALISM ARRIVED 
The time for luxurious optimism has 


erful and cunning and mercilessly ruthless. 


DASTARD DICTATORS’ DARE DEFIED 

The President, the Congress and the peo- 
ple, have accepted the challenge of the dic- 
tators. Until December 7, 1941, for 300 years, 
the interest of our people was in a form of 
government established on liberty, freedom 
of worship, freedom of assemblage, freedom 
of expression, and individual] initiative. We 
have shown no ambition to subjugate other 
peoples and to exploit other lands. We have 
now been attacked by an enemy skilled and 
experienced in handling scientific machines 
of war in a most dastardly manner. 


NATION’S PRODIGIOUS EFFORT 


National security and the preservation of 
these heritages of democracy are the first 
consideration of the American people, and 
everything else must be secondary to our all- 
out war effort. The huge expenditures au- 
thorized for ships, airplanes, guns, tanks, 
and modern air fields like this one are indis- 
putable proof of our effort and our ability to 
defeat our enemies. One ship is launched 
each day, 2 tanks each hour, and 30 four- 
engined bombers each day. No such prodi- 
gious effort has ever been attempted by any 
nation. 


TWENTY TONS OF SUPPLIES FOR EVERY SOLDIER 


As an example of what modern warfare re- 
quires, let me point out to you that for every 
soldier we send to a distant fighting front, 
20 tons of supplies and equipment must be 
transported for his support. For every air- 
plane pilot we send to the Pacific we must 
send 14 men to back him up, plus huge quan- 
tities of stores. To get a vague idea of what 
this means, multiply these figures by the 
number of mer and planes needed to consti- 
tute an effective fighting force and you will 
begin to understand the Herculean task we 
face: 10,000 soldiers require 200,000 tons of 
equipment; 50,000 soldiers require 1,000,000 
tons of equipment; 10,000 pilots require 
140,000 ground maintenance men; and 30,000 
pilots require 420,000 mechanics and sup- 
porting crew. 


MANY BARREN ISLANDS MAY BE MANNED 


Our problem is complicated and increased 
by the fact that we are engaged in a world 
war in the truest sense. No barren island on 
the rim of the world is too isolated but what 
we may have to man it and supply it as a base 
of operations. We are already manning many 
bases scattered over the Atlantic from Iceland 
to South America, and we must extend more 
human and material aid to our allies in the 
Pacific Here our field of operations covers 
an area bounded by the Aleutian Islands in 
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the Arctic Circle to Australia “down under.” 
‘We must mobilize our strength and cover this 
vast expanse of water for defense. Think how 
much greater the job of offense will be—yet 
we must ultimately take the offensive if we 
are to win a real victory and dictate the peace. 


AN AREA 280 TIMES SIZE OF TEXAS BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND BATAAN 


Tremendous distances are involved in this 
war. On a straight line it is 4,000 miles from 
Honolulu, our first Pacific base, to Wellington, 
New Zealand, our South Pacific base, and the 
route is blocked by the Japanese mandated 
Marshall and Gilbert Islands. This is just one 
of the world battle lines. It is 14,000 miles 
from New York to Darwin, Australia. This 
distance, planes, both fighters and bombers, 
must go by boat, which can carry gas, oil, and 
other supplies. Consider the distance hbe- 
tween Washington and Bataan and the 70,- 
000,000 square miles of Pacific Ocean between, 
and one can see why it has been impossible 
to send relief to General MacArthur. My 
home is in Texas, 9 blocks from Arkansas, but 
900 miles from El] Paso. I reside nearer to 
16 State capitals and 100 miles nearer Chicago 
than I do to El Paso. Notwithstanding the 
great size of Texas, the area between our 
United States Pacific coast and Bataan is 280 
times larger than the State of Texas. 


FERVOR TO FIGHT ALSO NECESSARY 


Essential as are these defensive and offen- 
sive weapons of modern war, they must be 
manned by men with a fervor to fight. An 
aggressive faith in democracy is a spiritual 
weapon of more power and importance than 
armor plate. Our patriotism must become the 
crusader which will crush the fanaticism of 
the totalitarian regime of bigotry, infidelity, 
and brutal oppression, 


A VERY NARROW ESCAPE ON EXTENSION OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


Last summer, when the question of extend- 
ing the Selective Training and Service Act 
came before Congress, it came within 1 vote 
in the House of being defeated. If the law 
had not been extended, from 50 to 70 percent 
of all men in every company in the Pacific 
would have been returned to the States soon 
thereafter for discharge at the end of their 1 
year’s service. This would have meant that 
the skeleton crews remaining would have been 
insufficient to deal with a hostile force. We 
shudder to think what would have happened 
had one Member of the House changed his 
mind and caused this to have been done. The 
result would have been that on December 7, 
1941, our Pearl Harbors would have been 
Seattle and San Diego, where our only large 
bomber plants are located, and the Panama 
Canal. We would have been put out.of the 
manufacture of the large bombers for 2 years, 
our Panama Canal would have been closed, 
and the war would now be raging in the 
Western States and possibly the Middle West, 
instead of the islands in the Pacific. 

I am proud to state that Texas Members of 
the House, under the leadership of your own 
Congressman, the distinguished Speaker of 
the House, voted unanimously for this exien- 
Sion and saved the day. 


HARD STRUGGLE FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM, BUT 
A SMORT WAY PACK 

This is no time for more harping on past 
events than is necessary to point out our 
folly. Wars, like races, are never won by lcok- 
ing backward. There is a need for voices to 
cry out to all America to awake and make up 
for the years we wasted. Every American 
must be made to realize just what we are up 
against. Until that is accomplished, until 
complacency has been replaced by a fighting 
spirit, we cannot begin a victory march. The 
President has repeatedly warned against com- 
placency and the possibility of another Pearl 
Harbor at Seattle or San Francisco. If Amer- 
ica should suffer defeat, the present civiliza- 
tion of the world would revert to the Dark 


Ages again. It is a long way and a hard 
struggle from slavery to freedom, but a quick, 
easy way back. 


INTELLIGENT COOPERATION NEEDED 


Toward the end of his life, Washington 
warned against the danger of forgetting what 
the curse of tyranny means and the taking 
for granted the permanency of the manifold 
blessings of liberty, which his generation 
fought for. “Through neglect, the ideal of 
liberty and freedom,” said he “may be lost.” 

While the Army and the Navy are sacrificing 
everything to defend you and me against our 
enemies from without, we must defend our- 
selves from the insidious fifth column ene- 
mies from within. Enemies from within are 
not always the saboteur or the espionage 
agent in the pay of the foreign agent. The 
Passive indifference, prejudice, ignorance, 
loose talk, intolerance, or lack of intelligent 
cooperation can do more harm to the morale 
of the people than an enemy submarine or a 
marauding plane. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH AXIS 


Free Americans cannot make any compro- 
mise with the Axis Powers without selling 
their birthright. There can be no mere 
negative resistance. To help win this war, 
your faith must be positive and unyielding 
in the ideals basic to the American way of 
life. Any stand less than total victory is 
unfair and disloyal to the soldiers and sailors 
dying in the tropical jungles of the Pacific 
islands, A wilting spirit of defeatism and 
despair over our temporary reverses must not 
prevail. 

THIS WAR Is ROUND TWO 


Hitler is following the Kaiser’s ambition of 
aggression for a “place in the sun.” This is 
round two. The two decades for intermission 
were only for planning and strategy. The 
futility of the last war, won on the field of 
battle and lost at the peace table, will not be 
a tragic reccurrence. France dilly-dallied 
with her despoiler and now she lies writhing 
under the merciless heel of the Nazi dictator. 
Germany has never attacked outwardly until 
her agents had softened up inside resistance 
by race prejudice, class hatred, economic 
chaos, and political treachery, according to 
the degree of patriotism and resistance. 
This is the technique of the fifth-column 
war, the most damnable of all wars. 


SOLDIER MORALE HIGH—CIVILIAN MORALE MUST 
BE HELD UP 


We cannot escape the present harsh reali- 
ties of war—the tragic moments of Pearl 
Harbor, the loss of Wake and Guam Islands, 
shipping losses in the Atlantic, and the suf- 
fering of MacArthur’s men on Bataan Penin- 
sula, by discussing post-war programs. We 
must attend to the present and pressing job 
of winning the war as quickly as possible 
with the least loss of life. To do this it 
means total war—for you and me and every 
American—in resources and productive ca- 
pacity, whether on the farm or in the mine 
or the factory. And then, before we have 
won this war, the boys in our Air Corps, Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps will have seen action 
on the seven continents and on the seven 
seas. We are thankful that there is no ques- 
tion about the morale of these gallant lads, 
and anyone who fails to hold and build up a 
civilian morale to a level of our fighting 
forces is a slacker and unworthy to enjoy the 
liberty these boys are fighting to maintain for 
him. 

AMERICA TRUSTEE OF LIBERTY 


We must have unity. Without it, we, the 
most powerful Nation on this earth in weaith 
and potential resources, can do but little. 
With unity we are unbeatable and uncon- 
querable. Unity, coupled with our righteous 
cause in defense of human libert:es and the 
inalienable rights of man, combines two 
forces no dictator will ever be able to con- 
quer. America has become the trustee of 
Liberty for the United Nations, and 2,000,- 
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000,000 human beings are the legatees of that 


Let us not forget the motto that made this 
country—“United we stand; divided we fali.” 
One cannot preach unity and practice dis- 
unity. Ours is a unified representative de- 
mocracy. We must make it work in this 
crisis or Herr Hitler has proved his case— 
that democracies cannot quickly and effi- 
ciently streamline themselves in an emer- 
gency for self-preservation. 

MUET WIN BOTH WAR AND PEACE 


Free society has been losing ground 
throughout the world ever since the last 
World War. Tens of millions of people who 
were once free are now slaves in dictator 
states with their spirits broken, their will to 
resistance weakened, and their initiative de- 
stroyed. Theirs is a gestapo existence. We 
must apply their yardstick to our own free 
country to realize our future if we compro- 
mise. Destiny has chosen us—the American 
people—to keep alive democracy. To do this, 
we must win both the war and the peace. 


IF GROUND INTO DUST, LET THAT DUST BE FREE 


Inscribed on one of the Polish banners was 
a prayer: “Grind us to dust, Oh, Lord, but 
let that dust be free.” Thousands of Poles 
were literally ground to dust beneath the 
merciless war machines of Hitler, but despite 
their sacrifices of life, Poland is now a sub- 
jugated nation and her people are enslaved. 
They know, from a thousand years of ex- 
perience, that freedom is a hard-won joy 
and will remain as long as friends guard and 
protect its altars with their lives. Let us 
learn from the Poles, the Greeks, the Danes, 
the Norwegians, and the French. 


ISOLATIONISTS, NO VISION 


Pacifists and isolationists never won an 
ounce of democracy. They have always been 
clubbed back into sulking slavery. In 
Rome, when its great city and its people 
lost the fighting spirit of Caesar’s legions 
and became complacent, the Visigoths, a 
barbarian enemy from the Black Forest of 
Germany, overran the country and held it 
for four centuries. The Romans were too 
busy, too selfish, and too complacent to 
fight. The vision had departed. Yes, France, 
too, was smug in her complacency behind the 
Maginot line, but today she is a vassal state 
of the same barbarian Germans who subju- 
gated Rome. 

By word and by deed the totalitarians 
have proclaimed their contempt for democ- 
racy and all it stands for. Man has certain 
God-given rights, which cannot be abrogated, 
though they are denied. These rights are 
inherent in the spirit of the Creator and 
above the power of man or the state. The 
totalitarians wiil never be content as long as 
there is a nation on this earth where these 
ideals of peace ana freedom and decency 
remain. 


WOODROW WILSON’S DYING PRAYER 


After World War No. 1, President Woodrow 
Wilson, the greatest idealist for a free demo- 
cratic humanity the world has ever seen, 
formulated and gave to the world the League 
of Nations, which provided that all racial 
groups, however small, should determine 
their own form of government, and that all 
international disputes should be settled by 
compulsory arbitration, with a military force 
sufficient to enforce its decisions. Isolation- 
ist politics defeated the plan at home and 
it lost its force and effectiveness. Woodrow 
Wilson died a broken and disillusioned man 
because hate and diplomatic duplicity had 
rejected the cornerstone of the peace temple 
of the world, and his dying prayer, in the 
words of the Saviour, were: “God forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” Not since 
the days of Christ Himself when He preached 
upon this earth, “Peace on earth, good will 
to men,” has such a man as the immortal 
Wceodrow Wilson lived and wrought for peace. 
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obstructive tactics, they would also lisp a 
prayer: “Oh, God, forgive the day we 
filed Woodrow Wilson and shattered the peace 
hopes of the world by our isolationist stand. 
History now confirms that the great mind 
and heart of this man was crying out for 
peace and democracy for all humanity, and 
we knew it not. Oh, Lord, forgive us.” 


ISOLATIONIST THEORY ONE OF NATIONAL SUICIDE 


After the expiration of President Wilson's 
term his successor brought into being the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact to satisfy the de- 
mands of the people for the defeat of the 
League of Nations. This pact mefely re- 
nounced war as an element of aggression and 
limited armaments. We did not build bat- 
tleships for 20 years and our Army dwindled 
from 4,000,000 men in 1918 to 125,000 in 1938. 
We scrapped our Navy, which was the most 
powerful in the world, and accepted a ratio of 
5-5-3 with England and Japan. We sold the 
scrap armor to Japan for salvage, and she is 
using it today on her battleships. The isola- 
tionists, WHEELER, Nye, CLARK, and FisH, op- 
posed the President and defeated the plan 
to fortify our Pacific Island outposts, and to- 
day the flag of the Rising Sun flies over Wake 
and Guam and most of the Philippine Islands. 
The isolationist theory has proved one of 
national suicide. Never again will the people 
allow a minority obstructionist group to lead 
them to the abyss of destruction in the face 
of these facts. 


THEORY OF ISOLATIONISTS EXAMINED 


Let’s examine the theory of the isolation- 

The airplane has obliterated distances. 
The power that controls the air controls the 
world. That power, symbolized here on this 
field we are dedicating this afternoon, is the 
power that can either save us and liberate the 
world, or it can conquer us and enslave us as 
it has done in 15 countries of the world. We 
must become masters of this air power. 
We must use it first to achieve victory, and 
then to shape the free world we are deter- 
mined shall follow. 


AIRPLANES MUST HAVE SERVICE AND LANDING 
FIELDS 


The airplane is held in the air by the hands 
of the men who prepare fields for it to land 
on and the mechanics to keep it flying. An 
airplane requires fuel for its tanks and am- 
munition for its guns. It takes from 8 to 14 
men on the ground to keep one pilot in the 
air. Our fighting planes are now based in 
Labrador, Newfoundland, Iceland to Australia, 
and other bases in the Atlantic and Caribbean, 
which, for military reasons, it is not wise to 
designate. 

Aviation is now the greatest instrument of 
war. It has dissipated the theory of isola- 
tionists when it obliterated distances. Avi- 
ation has literally changed the course of 
history. The concept of isolationists that 
distance meant security has been abandoned. 


OCEAN HIGHWAY AND AIRWAYS 


The ships of every nation in peacetime 
enter our ports laden with the resources and 
products, the men and women, and the ideas 
of other lands. In exchange they bear away 
with them the products of our mines, mills, 
factories, and farms, and our ideas and cus- 
toms. 

The oceans are highways, and the airways 
are but a few hours to all parts of the world, 
The policy of isolation was based on the 
oceans as barriers of defense. Up until after 
World War No. 1 they were our barriers 


from Berlin to Ottawa. To accomplish 
she used island bases in the Pacific. The 
isolationists refused to let the President for- 


with and passed natural geography. The iso- 

lation theory is one of pacifism, appease- 

ment, and lack of a comprehensive knowledge 

of the scientific world today. 

DICTATORS’ GREATEST WEAPONS ARE SURPRISE AND 
MOBILITY 


The plan and methods of the present-day 
dictators were employed by all the so-called 


Mussolini, were men of lowly birth or origin, 
who, at the outset of their careers, were not 
taken seriously, All of them possessed imagi- 
nation and an extraordinary capacity for or- 
ganization and leadership of the mass mind. 
The prototypes of Philip, Alexander, Caesar, 
and Napoleon are loose in a turbulent, war- 
torn world today. Their greatest weapons are 
the element of surprise and mobility. It is 
the duty of the civilian population to co- 
operate with the military to see that a second 
Pearl Harbor does not occur. 


IT CAN HAPPEN HERE 

Civilian populations, against whom the ag- 
gressions are waged, are the greatest sufferers 
in reprisals and wanton destruction, such as 
Hitler visited on Warsaw, Rotterdam, London, 
and Coventry, when helpless men, women, 
and children were bombed and murdered. 
Great wars are won in the end by the morale 
of the civilian populations. If this civilian 
morale is shattered, then it can happen here. 


TRIBUTE TO SPEAKER RAYBURN 

In conclusion, before I officially turn Perrin 
Field over to the Army, I want to pay a de- 
serving tribute to my very dear personal 
friend and colleague, the Honorable Sam 
RaysBurn, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and your able and efficient Congress- 
man for the last 30 years. I have been a 
Member of Congress for 14 years. During this 
time I have been intimately associated with 
Speaker Raysurn; therefore I should be ca- 
pable of judging his fine qualities of states- 
manship. 

Not only is Speaker RAYBURN a statesman, 
occupying the second most important position 
of leadership in America, but he is the per- 
sonal friend, confidant, and adviser of the 
President of the United States. He justly 
deserves all the tributes and all the honors 
we have paid him here today, and even then 
I feel they are far short of his merits. 

Any man with less energy, with less deter- 
mination, or less personal popularity and 
leadership, would not have secured the great 
Denison Dam. This project alone will save 
hundreds of millions of dollars from flood 
losses, prevent the rich alluvial soils from 
washing away, and furnish heat and light 
and power for thousands of homes in a 
radius of 100 miles, and free the housewife 
from the drudgery and distress that has 
enslaved her all her life. The Denison Dam 
means increased health, wealth, and happi- 
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go unshaken in the faith that the more we 
give for liberty, the richer will be our victory 

In the words of our great Commander in 
Chief, I close: 

“With confidence in our armed forces— 
with the unbounded determination of our 
people—we will gain the inevitable triumph; 
so help us God.” 

I thank you. 





War Slogans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following war 
slogans by Harold J. Wilson, Burlington, 
Iowa: 

WAR SLOGANS 
Keep the boys flying by greater bond buy- 


Sharpen war axes by paying your taxes. 

The better defense is a stronger offense. 

With wartime clocks they'll get hard 
knocks. 

All these shells that we are making soon 
will set Japan to quaking. 

That Russian bear laid Hitler bare. 

Bomb them with shells ‘til Tokyo yells. 

Dampen their ardor by hitting them harder 

‘Spite of Singapore's falling, let’s cut out 
the bawling. 





Lt. Comdr. Warren G. Magnuson Con- 
tinues To Serve His Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re 
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marks, I desire to insert in the Recorp 
the iiuminating article relating to cur 
colleague, the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson], which was pub- 
Newsweek February 23, 1942. 

Our colleague as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy is on active war 
duty. In his absence his efficient office 
staff are carrying on for the Congress- 
man in serving his constituents faitn- 
fully and well, Congressman Macnuson 
is thus serving his country in a dual ca- 
pacity and rendering patriotic and effec- 
tive service, 

The article referred to reads as follows: 


PINCH HITTERS 


Many @ soldier regrets leaving a girl be- 
hind, but the five Congressmen who now are 
serving with the armed forces are mighty 
glad that they had girls—their secretaries— 
to leave behind in charge of their offices. 
Typical of these secretaries are Mary Fer- 
randini and Claire Atwood, right-hand women 
to WarrEN G. MaGnuson, Washington Demo- 
crat, who joined the fleet in January a8 a 
lieutenant commander. On leaving he had 
his votes paired on all important pending 
legislation, and then turned the keys of the 
office over to the girls. 

Except for an occasional cable from Macnu- 
son, they carry on alone. Besides answering 
the mail, they have been handling requests 
for civil-service transfers. Both girls sit in 
on all meetings of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, of which their boss is a member. Al- 
though they cannot take part, they plan to 
see the chairman if anything takes place 
which they feel Macnuson would not have 
approved. One of the uncompleted jobs the 
Congressman left them was getting a new 
post office for Seattle. After several weeks of 
argument, they were forced to compromise 
for repairs on the old one because of the 
shortage of materials. But they came away 
with the promise of a new one after the war. 

At present, the girls are trying to obtain 
storage facilities for Seattle’s private ship- 
ping firms. The Army and Navy took over 
the docks just after Pearl Harbor. However, 
this task is proving much more difficult than 
the post office, for all space is very limited 
and when. any is found the armed forces 
usually pounce on it. But the girls are still 
hopeful. 

Dozens of defense training schools in their 
district have asked for equipment, and the 
girls have managed to run the gamut of 
secretaries to take their problems straight to 
the War Production Board. The Board, 
stunned either by the rapidity of their-attack 
or their blandishments, has seen that the 
equipment is sent. 

Next fall MaGNuson is going to run for re- 
election. He will be unable to take the 
stump himself, but the girls don’t think that 
will affect the campaign. “If it looks like 
the going will be tough,” they explain, “one 
of us will go out and open up a campaign 
headquarters.” 





Smugness and Complacency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks an unfair complaint has 
been freely circulated by responsible 
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Government officials and certain sections 
of the press, that the rank and file of 
Americans are not fully alive to the seri- 
ousness of this war. The charge has 
been made, and repeated time and again, 
that the American people are smug and 
complacent, that they are not completely 
aware of the grave dangers confronting 
us, and that they are not contributing 
Se a te war 
ort. 

This complaint, in my considered 
opinion, is thoroughly unfounded. It is 
a slur on the patriotism of a brave people. 
It cries out for an answer, and that an- 
swer is being given by countless millions 
of Americans who are sacrificing, without 
a murmur, their sons and relatives, their 
businesses, and their precious liberties, 
so that the democracy we love and have 
prospered under can be preserved for 
future generations. 

In this connection, I believe every 
Member of Congress should read the fol- 
lowing article dated February 27, 1942, 
by Clifford B. Ward, managing editor of 
the Fort Wayne, Ind.,; News-Sentinel. 
Mr. Ward, in commenting on these 
charges, speaks for the plain, ordinary 
citizens of Fort Wayne, of Indiana, and 
of the Middle West. He speaks the truth, 
and his words deserve to be broadcast to 
the four corners of the earth. 


GOOD EVENING 
(By Clifford B. Ward) 


There seems to be a very strong conviction 
in the minds of many of our national leaders 
that the successful prosecution of this war 
by the American people will depend entirely 
upon creating the right attitude on the part 
of the American people, These leaders con- 
strue our entire national war problem to be 
a psychological one. They reason that if 
every American citizen can be worried, har- 
assed and frightened to a sufficient degree, 
there will be no stopping of the American 
people. It is the theory of the superiority 
of the mind over matter, well applicable in 
some fields, but hardiy in the prosecution of 
the war. 

If there is smugness and complacency in 
this country toward this war, it is not on the 
part of the people génerally. It is on the 
part of those leaders who feel that all they 
have to do to lead this country is to excite it 
sufficiently. Wars are won not by experiments 
in mass psychology alone but by trained sol- 
diers and sailors, properly equipped and 
executing properly planned strategy. 

Most American citizens realize this country 
is at war. They also realize that we are in 
a war that we can lose, and lose in a most 
humiliating way. They are reminded in a 
great many ways that the war is their war. 
I don’t know any persons who are smug and 
complacent abo-:t this war. The young men 
working around me who are expecting to be 
called into service this month or next aren’t 
smug aboutit. The older men working about 
me who have one son, two sons, and three 
sons in the service—some of them about to 
leave for foreign parts of the world—aren’t 
smug about it. If there is any smugness 
about this war, it is on the part of those 
who are doing all the crying about smugness. 

John Q. Citizen isn’t a fool, nor is he a 
coward. He'll walk to work, go without new 
clothes, or join the military services, if that 
is prescribed. He'll fight in Iceland, the 
Philippines, or China, if that is asked. He'll 
die for his country if that is necessary. But 
he does want to feel when he is making minor 
and major sacrifices—offering his life, if nec- 
essary—that he is being intelligently led. 
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He doesn’t want his sacrifices to be need- 
lessly in vain. 

No one can properly place the blame on 
the American people for inefficient leader- 
ship. Countries like this one can’t be run 
from the bottom. They have to be run from 
the top. If military experts fall down at 
Pearl Harbor, it is nonsense to say that John 
Q. Citizen is to blame in Oshkosh, Wis., be- 
cause he listened one night to an isolationist 
speech by Senator WHEELER. 

Personally I am not pessimistic about the 
ultimate success of our conduct of this war. 
Public opinion still is a powerful force in this 
country. The American people are becoming 
restless and will become increasingly restless 
about better war production and war prosecu- 
tion. They are becoming a bit impatient 
about inefficiency in some of the Cabinet 
posts. That unrest will most certainly have 
results. Mr. Roosevelt is very sensitive to 
public opinion, even if he is not sensitive to 
the demands of Congress and other political 
leaders. He is usually one step ahead of 
public opirion. He does not like to be un- 
popular with the masses of the American peo- 
ple. When they demonstrate that they want 
changes, they will occur. There is evidence 
that President Roosevelt was steadfastly op- 
posed to the appointment of Donald Nelson in 
the war-production post, even until within a 
few hours 0: Nelson’s appointment. But the 
story is that the President had a chance to 
read an advance radio talk by Wendell Willkie 
urging the Nelson set-up and jumped the 
gun on Willkie. 

American public opinion is a very powerful 
force, Once aroused and properly directed. 
The most recent example of that was the 
manner in which Congress quickly repealed 
the pensions for Congressmen. Another ex- 
ample was the resignation of Mrs. Roosevelt 
from the Office of Civilian Defense and the 
resignation of the young woman dancer who 
was to have charge of the morale-building 
program fo. youth. When the American peo- 
ple start demanding efficient war leadership, 
Mr. Roosevelt will see that they get it, even if 
it means his dumping of persons who are 
personal friends of his. 





Farm Labor Situation Critical—Selective 
Service Policies Must Be Clarified 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
Wickard recently made the following 
statement respecting the need for in- 
creased agricultural production in 1942: 


The new 1942 goals call for the greatest 
production in the history of American agri- 
culture. They call for putting every acre ot 
land, every hour of labor, and every bit of 
farm machinery, fertilizer, and other sup- 
plies to the use which will best serve the 
Nation’s wartime needs. * * * To Ameri- 
can farmers the Nation looks for enough 
production this year to feed and clothe our 
own people for their wartime tasks. To 
American farmers the United Nations look 
for indispensable supplies of food and fiber 
for their people and fighting forces. 


Mr. Speaker, the American farmer is 
going to do his utmost to meet the goal 
which has been set by the Secretary of 
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Agriculture. There will be no 40-hour 
week, no time and a half for overtime, no 
strikes, and no threatened strikes. Not 
only will the farmer himself put in 70 or 
80 hours per week or longer, but his good 
wife and every child who is old enough 
to work will spend long hours in endeav- 
oring to meet the great task which Secre- 
tary Wickard has outlined. 

Frankly, however, unless present gov- 
ernmental policies are changed it is going 
to be impossible for farmers, in spite of 
their utmost efforts, to do the job which 
has been assigned them. The production 
of farm machinery has been cut, essential 
farmers are being drafted in the Army, 
and farm labor everywhere is being 
drawn away from the farm by the allure- 
ment of high wages and short hours in 
the defense plants. 

It is amazing to find how little real 
consideration is being given by the Fed- 
eral Government to the gravity of this 
problem. Farm production in 1942 is 
going to depend upon the supply of farm 
labor available. Yet at the present time 
there is absolutely no dependable infor- 
mation available as to the farm labor sup- 
ply for this year. Even in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to the situation. No 
one knows anything definite and in spite 
of the fact that every Member of Con- 
gress representing a rural district person- 
ally knows that there is an acute farin 
labor shortage in his district, there are 
some officials, even in the Department of 
Agriculture, who insist that there is no 
labor shortage. There is in existence 
an organization known as the United 
States Employment Service, a part of the 
Federal Security Agency, but that organi- 
zation has no adequate information con- 
cerning farm labor and no program for 
meeting the situation. 

The same confusion appears to prevail 
in the administration of the Selective 
Service Act. There are no group defer- 
ments under that act. I know of no 
farmers who favor or are asking for group 
deferments for farmers or agricultural 
workers. However, if agriculture as an 
essential war industry is going to meet its 
goals more consideration must be given 
to agricultural deferments. Positive and 
definite instructions and understandable 
regulations covering this subject will have 
to be placed in the hands of local boards 
if this situation is to be met. There is 
no more patriotic group of people in the 
country today than the Selective Service 
boards throughout the Nation. They are 
not on the public pay roll. They are 
giving their time and effort freely and 
willingly in order to enable us to carry 
on our war effort. Members of these 
boards in agricultural sections realize the 
situation confronting agriculture in their 
own communities, but under the conflict- 
ing instructions which have been given 
they are very largely helpless in doing 
anything about the matter. Day after 
day I receive many letters from my dis- 
trict concerning this situation. One 
thing in particular which is causing con- 
fusion is that General Hershey and the 
Selective Service headquarters in Wash- 
ington have made numerous statements 
relative to agricultural deierments, but 
these statements never seem to be trans- 


lated into instructions and regulations 
which can be acted upon by local boards. 

In my mail this there were a 
number of letters pointing out that not- 
withstanding broad and sweeping state- 
ments coming out of Washington local 
boards are not able to grant needed 
ferments. Another conflict ae m 
be remedied if this situation is to 
cleared up relates to quotas which are 
ing given agricultural counties. In ma 
cases it is reported that local boards 
unable to grant what they oy would 
proper deferments because if they do 
they will not have the A-1 men to 
their quotas. Instructions on this 
are conflicting and vague and should be 
clarified. Likewise a thorough revision 
of the quotas for agricultural areas is 
needed. The following extracts are from 
letters which came in my mail this morn- 
ing. They can be duplicated in my mail 
every day and in the mail of every Mem- 
ber of Congress from an agricultural 
district. 

This is an extract from a letter received 
from Stevens County, Kans.: 


I hate to bother you with matters relating 
to the general public, but the matter of de- 
ferment among the agricultural class for de- 
ferment, especially in this section, is most 
alarming from the fact that not a single one 
of our boys from this section has been re- 
leased from Army service. The fact is, there is 
not enough farmers left with sufficient help 
to near combat with the problem of produc- 
tion, as outlined by the Government officials. 
If we are compelled to loox for help from the 
employment stations to meet our needs, we 
will be handicapped with inefficiency to a 
large extent. To be sure there is some of this 
class that can run a tractor as long as it 
holds together, but when something serious 
happens, in a majcrity of cases, the machine 
is ruined, bearings burned up, and for want 
of repairs, the farmer is up against a serious 
proposition. No man who is not a mechanic 
from practical experience should be entrusted 
with the operation of these costly ma- 
chines. * * * My experience along this 
line compels me to insist on keeping these 
farm boys where they will do the most 

* * Thousands of acres will lie 
idle if something is not done to relieve the 
situation. * * * Farm help at present is 
out of the question. If help can be obtained 
the wages demanded are so high no farmer 
can afford to pay. The Government wants to 
put a limit on prices but the wages of the 
industries are allowed to soar so high that 
it has drained the farmers of the needed help 
so necessary to meet the requirements of 
production. 
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The following is from Haskell County, 
Kans.: 


The draft board here does not realize that 
they need not fill their quota and think they 
must send the farm boys. This is going to 
work a great hardship on the farmers as help 
cannot be had and any Work Projects Admin- 
istration worker or hired man cannot be 
trusted to do the work. * * * It is up to 
the farmer to feed the Army. If they have 
to go to war, how canthey? I read an article 
in the Kansas City Star this week; also in 
the American by General Hershey. Please 
rush instructions to the Haskell County draft 
board in regard to the farmers. 


This letter, of course, reflects the con- 
flict between instructions sent the draft 
boards and statements made here in 
Washington. 

This letter is from Harper County, 
Kans.: 
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. May I express my thought in regard to the 

draft and the agricultura) 
situation? An article in this week’s Kansas 
City Weekly Star brings out the fact that 


their own work and working in connection 
with their parents as a farming unit not being 
called. But I have known quite well a few 
cases where the local boards told unmarried 
boys seeking deferments that there was no 
way by their instructions whereby a draftee 
might be deferred unless he was actually 
supporting his parents to the extent that 
they would lose their farm and become charity 
cages. 

Now the point is, there is some inconsist- 
ency between the administration and the 
local boards or a plain case of “buck passing.” 

Here in Harper County it is impossible to 
secure hired help. There just isn’t anyone 
available. 

It may be that there will be enough high- 
school boys to run tractors when school is 
out, but when boys are taken from farms 
where they have farmed grain crops and fed 
meat animals, milked cows, and taken care 
of poultry, the heads of most of their fami- 
lies feel they can get by with a wheat crop 
but will be forced to reduce the other opera- 
tions to the point that such projects can be 
cared for. The projects they must drop are 
the very ones the Government wants in- 
creased. * * * 

These are personal observations among my 
neighbors here. I have not talked to the 
local boards personally. I thought you might 
like to have these views. 


The following is from Cheyenne 
County, Colo.: 


I have been reading General Hershey's 
statement before the House Agricultural 
Committee. It sounds fine, but the draft 
boards tell me he does not put out any such 
instructions to the boards. It is all news- 
paper articles, and they don’t pay any at- 
tention to that. If he will issue an order 
telling the draft boards to defer keymen in 
agriculture, I am sure they will defer them. 
* * * I farm about 2,500 acres to feed 
and corn and am full-feeding 200 big steers 
and wintering about 3,000 cows, calves, and 
yearlings and am using eight men. I now 
have two good men and six kids under 19, 
but my two good men will soon be taken 
in the draft. I have tried every way I know 
to get them deferred, but nothing doing. 
Unless some arrangements are made I will 
be forced to materially reduce my operations 
the coming year. I know of several small 
outfits here that are going to quit. The 
men are old and they have taken their boys 
and are just going to quit rather than 
bother with inexperienced help. They may 
increase the egg and milk production as the 
women folks will do that, but I will bet farm 
crops will not be increased over 1941 pro- 
duction. Farmers can plant more than they 
can harvest and they know there is no need 
of planting if you can’t get it harvested. 


The following is from Hodgeman 
County, Kans. It is from a father who 
is not claiming deferment for his son 
but who has written to point out the gen- 
eral situation. Among other things, he 
says: 

I note in the press that you are on the 
committee to investigate farm-labor short- 
age. This letter is being written to put in- 
formation before you. It affects me per- 
sonally, but only giving you facts as they 
relate to me personally can I be sure to get it 
correct. I do not expect that you will be 


able to relieve my situation, and that is not 
the primary reason for this letter * * * 
I am acquainted with all three members of 
the draft board, quite well with two of them. 
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farmer’s boys were inducted in the Army re- 
sulting in no one to carry on but the agent. 
These sales are a clean sweep of stock and 
implements that were the accumulations of 
years, a sacrifice that could have been soft- 
ened by judicious deferments. I don’t mean 
blanket deferments, but enough of the farm 
boys left to supply the lease-lend, our mili- 
tary, our defense workers, and our civilians 
with food. In northeast Kansas around 100 
percent of the farm boys were inducted, 
probably without due consideration of our 
future food supply in case of a war over 
* 


years, © «= 

Let’s have amendments to the Selective 
Service Act and so plain that all will under- 
stand. Seems to me the State board and 
the local board would then have definite 
instructions relative to deferments in agri- 
culture, Let’s have but the one board to 
decide so as to eliminate the buck passing. 
In the past the local boards put the buck 
on Washington and then the buck is put back 
on the board from Washington. 


I might go on and quote from dozens 
of other letters along the same line, not 
from boys who are trying to be exempted 
or from parents of such boys, but rather 
from farmers and others familiar with 
the agricultural situation who are gen- 
uinely alarmed because they know that 
agriculture cannot meet its responsibili- 
ties unless there is some change in pres- 
ent policy. 

This is not a question as to what indi- 
viduals will be deferred. It is not an 
individual problem at all. It is a great 
national problem and some way must be 
found to meet it if our agricultural pro- 
ducers are going to be able to meet their 
responsibilities as outlined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Furthermore, what- 
ever is done must be done now, not 6 
months from now. 





Gen. Douglas MacArthur Merits Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the eyes of the American people on the 
Philippines, the valor of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and his brave men is one of 
the brightest pages in the annals of 
American history. 

The average American understands 
the difficulty in providing reinforcements 
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at Bataan and prays that the situation 
may improve for General MacArthur and 
his heroic army. 

There is one way the American people 
can officially show their appreciation, 
and that is by the Congress of the United 
States bestowing upon General Mac- 
Arthur. the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his conspicuous gallantry and 
intrepidity and his masterful direction 
of the United States armed forces in the 
defense of the Philippine Islands against 
Japanese f6rces of overwhelming nu- 
merical superiority performed with great 
Self-sacrifice at the risk of his life above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

Last week I introduced H. R. 6685,.a 
bill authorizing the President to present 
a Congressional Medal of Honor to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. I respectfully re- 
quest favorable consideration of this 
legislation, which I trust will be forth- 
coming at an early date. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I am submitting at this time an inter- 
esting biographical sketch of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, in which is recorded the 
history of his services in the armed forces 
and the various military decorations 
awarded this distinguished American: 


Gren. Dovcitas MacArTHUR 


General MacArthur was born at Little 
Rock, Ark., on January 26, 1880, and is the 
son of the late Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur. 
He was appointed to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy on June 13, 1899. He was 
graduated at the head of his class on June 11, 
1903, and was commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant of engineers. 


PROMOTIONS 


General MacArthur was promoted to the 
grade of first lieutenant on April 23, 1904; 
to captain on February 27, 1911; to major on 
December 11, 1915; to colonel of infantry, 
National Army, on August 5, 1917; and to 
brigadier general, National Army, on June 26, 
1918; and to brigadier general, Regular Army, 
cn February 28, 1920; to major general on 
January 17, 1925; and was appointed Chief of 
Staff, with the rank of general, on November 
21, 1930. On October 1, 1935, after serving 
nearly 5 years as Chief of Staff, he reverted 
to his permanen’ rank of major general. He 
retired with the rank of general on December 
31, 1937. He was recalled to active duty as 
major general on July 26, 1941, and was pro- 
moted to lieutenant general (temporary), 
effective July 27, 1941; and to general (tem- 
porary), effective December 18, 1941. 


SERVICE 


Shortly after General MacArthur gradu- 
ated from the United States Military Acad- 
en y, he sailed for the Philippine Islands, 
where he was engaged in various engineering 
duties, including construction work at 
Guinaras Island, wharves, sea walls, and 
roads until October 1904. When he returned 
to the United States, served at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., with the California Debris Com- 
mission; as assistant and acting chief engi- 
neering officer, Pacific division, until October 
1905, when he was ordered to Tokyo, Japan, 
where he served as aide to his father, Lt. Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur until September 15, 1906. 
During this period he was assigned to duty 
on a confidential mission, and visited several 
countries in the Orient. 

Upon his return to the United States, Gen- 
eral MacArthur joined the Second Battalion 
of Engineers at Washington Barracks, D. C., 
and in addition to this duty served as aide 
to President Theodore Roosevelt until August 
1907. He attended the Engineer School of 
Application, graduating on February 28, 1908, 
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and then served as assistant engineer, Mil- 


waukee, Wis., unti’ gt Bucs General Mac- 
Arthur then 


Kans., and served at that station, at San 
Tex., and on detached service in the 
Canal Zone until August 14,1912. He was an 
instructor of engineering at Army Service 
tn aan Fort Leavenworth until November 

General MacArthur was then ordered to 
Washington, where he was on duty in the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers to April 30, 
1913, as superintendent of State, War, and 
Navy Building until November 1, 1913; and as 
a member of the General Staff Corps until 
September 1917, during part of which time he 
accompanied the expedition to Vera Cruz as 
assistant to the engineer officer. 

In September 1917 General MacArthur was 
appointed chief of staff of the Forty-second 
(Rainbow) Division at Camp Miils, N. Y., and 
accompanied this division to France on Octo- 
ber 17,1917. He served with the Forty-second 
Division in Vancouleur training area, in La 
Franche training area, in Rolamont training 
area, in the Luneville sector, in the Baccaret 
sector, in the Esperance-Souain sector, in the 
Champagne-Marne defensive, and in the 
Aisne-Marne defensive until August 1918. He 
then commanded the Eighty-fourth Infantry 
Brigade, Forty-second Division, in the St. 
Mihiel offensive, in the Essey and Pannes sec- 
tor, Woevre, in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, 
and in the Sedan offensive, until November 11, 
1918; and commanded the Forty-second Divi- 
sion until November 21, 1918. He commanded 
the Eighty-fourth Infantry Brigade in the 
Army of Occupation, Germany, until April 12, 
1919, when he returned to the United States, 
and served in the office of the Chief of Staff, 
Washington, D. C., until June 12, 1919. Gen- 
eral MacArthur was superintendent of the 
United States Military Academy to June 30, 
1922, when he was ordered to the Philippine 
Islands. He served at Headquarters, Philip- 
pine Department, until November 11, 1922; in 
command of the District of Manila te June 29, 
1923; and in command of the Twenty-third 
Infantry Brigade at Fort William McKinley 
to January 30,1925. Returning to the United 
States, he commanded the Fourth Corps Area, 
Atlanta, Ga., to July 26, 1925, and the Third 
Corps Area, Baitimore, Md., to September 3, 
1928. In that year he took the American 
Olympic team, as its president, to Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

General MacArthur was ordered to the Phil- 
ippine Islands in September 1928, where he 
commanded the Philippine Department to 
September 19, 1930. After his return to the 
United States he commanded the Ninth Corps 
Area, San Francisco, to October 30, 1930, when 
he became Chief of Staff of the Army. Upon 
completion of his duty as Chief of Staff on 
October 1, 1935, he was appointed military ad- 
viser to the Philippine Commonwealth gov- 
ernment, and later was made a field marshal 
in the Philippine Army. 


At his own request General MacArthur was 
retired from the Army with the rank of gen- 
eral on December 31, 1937, remaining with the 
Philippine Army as field marshal. He was 
recalled to active duty on July 26, 1941, and 
designated as commanding general of the Far 
East Command, to include the Philippine De- 
partment, the forces of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines, and other forces which may 
be assigned to it, with headquarters at Manila. 

General MacArthur holds numerous honor- 
ary degrees from universities, including the 
following: Doctor of Laws, awarded by the 
University of Maryland in 1928, by Western 
Maryland College in 1929, by the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1932, and by the University 
of the Philippines in 1938; Doctor of Military 
Science, awarded by the Pennsylvania Military 
College in 1929; Master of Military Science, 
awarded by Norwich University in 1935. 
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DECORATIONS 


General MacArthur has been awarded the 
following decorations: 

Distinguished Service Cross with oak-leaf 
cluster, for heroism in the Salient du Feys, 
France, March 9, 1918. “When Company D, 
One Hundred and Sixty-eighth Infantry, was 
under severe attack in the Salient du Feys, 
France, he voluntarily joined it upon finding 
that he could do so without interfering with 
his normal duties, and by his coolness and 
conspicuous courage aided materially in its 
success.” 

An oak-leaf cluster was awarded General 
MacArthur for the following acts of distin- 
guished service: “As brigade commander Gen- 
eral MacArthur personally led his men and by 
the skillful maneuvering of his brigade made 
possible the capture of Hills 288, 242, and the 
Cote de Chatillon, October 14, 15, and 16, 
1918. He displayed indomitable resolution 
and great courage in rallying broken lines 
and in reforming attacks, thereby making 
victory possible. On a field where courage 
was the rule his courage was the dominant 
feature.” 

Distinguished Service Medal, with oak-leaf 
cluster: “He served with credit as chief of 
staff of the Forty-second Division in the oper- 
ations at Chalons and at the Chateau-Thierry 
salient. In command of the Eighty-fourth 
Infantry Brigade he showed himself to be a 
brilliant commander of skill and judgment. 
Later he served with distinction as com- 
manding general of the Forty-second Divi- 
sion.” 

An oak-leaf cluster was awarded General 
MacArthur for the following meritorious and 
distinguished services in a position of great 
responsibility: “As Chief of Staff of the Army 
of the United States since November 21, 1930, 
he has performed his many important and 
exacting duties with signal success. He de- 
vised and developed the four-army organiza- 
tion of our land forces; he conceived and es- 
tablished the General Headquarters Air Force, 
thus immeasurably increasing the effectiveness 
of our air defenses; he initiated a comprehen- 
sive program of modernization in the Army’s 
tactics, equipment, training, and organization. 
In addition, the professional counsel and as- 
sistance he has continuously rendered to the 
President, to the Secretary of War, and to 
the Congress have been distinguished by such 
logic, vision, and accuracy as to contribute 
markedly to the formulation of sound de- 
fense policies and the enactment of progres- 
sive laws for promoting the Nation’s security.” 

Silver Star with six oak leaf clusters. 

Purple Heart with ocak leaf cluster. 

French Legion of Honor (grand cross). 

French Legion of Honor (commander). 

French Croix de Guerre with palm and gilt 
star. 

French, Honorary Corporal of the Eighth 
Regiment of the Line, with Legion of Honor 
Fourragere. 

French, Honorary First Class Private, of 
the Battalion de Chasseurs Alpins, with 
Medal Militaire Fourragere. 

Belgian Order of the Crown (commander). 

Italian Croce di Guerra. 

Italian Order of the Crown (cavaliere da 
Gran Croce). 

Mexican Order of Military Merit (1st class). 

Yugoslavian Grand Cordon of the White 
Eagle. 

Polish Grand Cordon of Polonia Restitutia. 

Polish, Honorary Member of Polish General 
Staff. 

Czechoslovakian Grand Cordon of the 
White Eagle. 

Czechoslovakian Order of the Grand Cross 
of the Czechoslovak Order of the White Lion. 

Hungarian Grand Cordon of Pour le Merite. 

Rumanian Great Cross in the Order of 
the Faithful Services. 

Ecuadorian Star of Abdon Calderon (first 
class). 


Agricultural Interests Demand St. 
Lawrence Seaway Project — 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
expected that the Rules Committee will 
grant a rule authorizing the House of 
Representatives to consider very shortly 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, 
H. R. 5593. This bill includes the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, about which 
there has been much discussion and, in- 
cidentally, much misunderstanding. As 
has been pointed out numerous times, 
we already have a 14-foot seaway chan- 
nel from the Atlantic Ocean up the St. 
Lawrence River through the Great Lakes 
to Duluth, Minn., a distance of 2,687 
miles. In brief, the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project provides for the deepening 
of certain channels, and all of these 
channels do not cover a distance of 30 
miles, from 14 feet to 27 feet, and this 
engineering project, when completed, 
will permit ocean-going vessels to travel 
the Great Lakes. Of course the power 
resources on the St. Lawrence River will 
be developed, and there will be available 
to the American people 1,100,000 horse- 
power of electricity generated by power 
developments at Massena, N. Y., in the 
International Rapids section. 


The farmers of this country, and par- 
ticularly the farmers of the Midwest, 
are vitally concerned. They want and 
demand that the St. Lawrence seaway 
project be completed as early as possi- 
ble. This project will practically put 
millions of farmers on the ocean or, in 
other words, make available to them 
ports on the Great Lakes, which will 
have the same advantage as New York 
City so far as ocean-going boats are 
concerned. 


The saving in freight rates to the farm- 
ers of the Midwest will be enormous. 
The best evidence I have of the wide- 
awake attitude of the agricultural sec- 
tions is a communication from J. S. Jones, 
secretary of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation, Globe Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Jones wrote me on February 
23 as follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: From the time of the 
first annual meeting of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation following the launching 
meeting for the federation the organization 
adopted each year specific resolutions declar- 
ing for the early completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. In the later 
years when it became apparent that the proj- 
ect must wait on a speciai treaty with Canada 
in order to accomplish such completion, it 
still declared for the taking of all necessary 
steps to secure the ends desired. 

Our organization has never reversed its 
policy on this important enterprise and on 
any and all necessary measures within reason 
to secure the waterway. Moreover, our Min- 
nesota Farm Bureau Federation has never 
relaxed its vigorous and aggressive interest 
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and support toward such accomplishments. 
No step has been taken by the federation that 
could be construed as an abrogation of such 
Policy or a definite dulling of interest in the 
matter. Inasmuch as this matter, according 
to current reports, is now up in committee 
deliberations, we request your most careful 
study and support of project. This 
waterway now carries an added importance to 

and the upper Mississippi Valley 
because of its very great significance in agri- 
cultural, industrial, and defense. develop- 
ments for this region. Trusting that we may 
have your earnest consideration of and sup- 
port for any reasonable action to accomplish 
completion of the project, I am, 


By J. S. Jones, Secretary. 


Every wide-awake civic group unin- 
fluenced by special interests speaks the 
same language as the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation. 





Texas Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr, KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, today, 
March 2, is the one hundred and sixth 
anniversary of the Texas declaration of 
independence signed at old Washington 
on the Brazos. Today also marks a mo- 
mentous date in Texas history which 
has never been celebrated. It was an 
event which brought no good to the 
Texas cause but a dire threat to the very 
life and existence of the Texas colonists 
themselves. For today is the one hun- 
dred and sixth anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the eomplete Mexican army un- 
der Santa Anna, President of Mexico, at 
San Antonio. The arrival of this main 
body of the Mexican Army swelled the 
Mexican forces at the walls of the Alamo 
to almost 6,000. Thus the tiny band of 
Texans found themselves besieged by 
overwhelming forces. 

Apathy is nothing new in a nation at 
war. Apathy in a people or their govern- 
ment is something that can be overcome. 
In the latter part of January 1836 the 
Mexican invading army had made its ap- 
pearance in Texas. Col. William Barrett 
Travis spent 2 weeks attempting to re- 
cruit 100 men to reinforce the garrison 
at San Antonio and met with little suc- 
cess, securing but 30 recruits. He was 
forced to report: 

Our affairs are gloomy indeed. The people 
are cold and indifferent * * * they have 
lost confidence in their own government and 
officers. * * * Volunteers can no longer 
be had or relied upon. * * * Ihave used 
my personal credit and have neither slept 
day nor night—and with all this exertion I 
have hardly been able to get horses and equip- 
ments for the few men I have. 


With attack so near, Colonel Neill, in 
command at San Antonio, found it neces- 
sary to report: 
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ment evidences the will and courage of 
the defenders of the Alamo. It explains 
the fact that the intervening 106 years 
have not produced an event to supersede 
it in its position as the ultimate in mili- 
tary courage. We have heard that the 
gallant defenders of Wake made of it an- 
other Alamo, and that MacArthur is 


The appeal of Travis should be read 
on every occasion commemorating the 
Texas revolution. It is particularly val- 
uable in these trying days when the 
people of this Nation are confronted 
with the sacrifices necessary for the 
maintenance of free government. It is 
an evidence of the heroism and the price 
paid for the liberty we enjoy. There- 
fore I will quote that appeal in full: 

Fellow citizens and compatriots, I am be- 
sieged by a thousand or more of the Mexicans 
under Santa Ana. I have sustained a con- 
tinual bombardment and cannonade for 24 
hours and have not lost a man. The enemy 
has demanded a surrender at discretion, 
ctherwise the garrison are to be put to the 
sword if the fort is taken. I have answered 
the demand with a cannon shot, and our flag 
still waves proudly from the walls. I shall 
never surrender or retreat. Then I call on 
you, in the name of liberty, of patriotism, and 
everything dear to the American character, 
to come to our aid with all dispatch. The 
enemy is receiving reinforcements daily, and 
will, no doubt, increase to three or four thou- 
sand in 4 or 6 days. If this call is neglected, I 
am determined to sustain myself as long as 
possible anc die like a sdidier who never for- 
gets what is due to his own honor and that of 
his country. Victory or death. 


He did not surrender or retreat and 
he did die like a soldier, as did his entire 
command. Yes; Thermopylae had her 
messenger of defeat, but the Alamo had 
none. The news of this massacre and of 
the slaughter at Goliad finally aroused 
the Texans and they shook off their 
apathy. All effort went into the win- 
ning of the war against the overwhelm- 
ing odds which they faced. But there 
follcwed the heartbreaking retreat of 
Houston and his army, ever eastward 
from Gonzales. Lack of confidence, 
bickering, discontent, and deflections 
from the ranks of one who seemed un- 
willing to fight followed. 

There had been the loss of their com- 
Patriots. The people and the Army 
wanted action. They demanded action. 
When action did not come they threat- 
ened to desert en masse. The people, see- 
ing the Army retreat, leaving them ex- 
Posed to the enemy, began a mass exodus 
from Texas in the now historic runaway 
scrape. Still Houston abided his time, 
awaited the strategic opportunity not to 
defend against the invaders but to take 
the offensive. Only offensive action 
could win that war, he well knew. For 
Oniy offensive action can win any war. 





Only offensive action will win this war. 
But offensive action must be taken when 
the strategic moment arrives. Houston 
awaited the strategic moment. In the 
meantime he withstood abuse and criti- 
cism. 

No one can visit the battlefield of San 
Jacinto and study the emplacements of 
the troops during that battle without 
marveling at the courage of Sam Houston. 
He deliberately chose a field of battle 
from which he could not possibly escape 
should things go badly and lured his 
enemy into that field. With Buffalo 
Bayou at his back and with the San 
Jacinto River, a marsh, and Vince’s 
Bayou completely encircling his field of 
battle, he directed Deaf Smith to destroy 
the bridge over Vince’s Bayou. He had 
determined to end the war on this field. 
If he could win it, all would be well. If 
he could not win it, there would be no 
escape. He won it and freed an empire. 
He won one of the few decisive battles of 
history. A decisive battle is one which 
decides the outcome of a war, as did the 
Battle of San Jacinto. This is the most 
unique of all decisive battles, for not only 
did it last only about 20 minutes and the 
side outnumbered more than two to one 
win it, but it was the first victory for the 
Texans. All other engagements had 
gone against them, and had gone against 
them by overwhelming odds. 

It is a real consolation in these trying 
times to review this portion of the history 
of Texas. In it we find our own Texas 
suffering an early ghastly loss at Goliad, 
followed quickly by the Alamo. Then 
apathy disappearing to be followed by 
bickering, doubt, and uncertainty. We 
find the military commander biding his 
time and vindicating his position, in the 
face of bitter criticism. 

The spirit and the patriotism of the 
Texans of 1836 is not dead, it is not 
sleeping. It is alive, it is awake. The 
tradition, the spirit, the patriotism of 
those Texans is alive in the United States 
Army today. Approximately 170,000 
Texans, descendants of those earlier 
Texans and heirs of their valor, are in 
the United States Army today. They 
constitute one-tenth of our total Army. 
They will be heard from. Their com- 
panions in arms will be inspired by their 
example. Our path is clear—every effort, 
every sacrifice for the winning of this 
war. 





Title XI of War-Powers Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, February 28, 1942 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I want ‘o express my sincere re- 
gret that the amendment to title XI of 


the war-powers bill was adopted by the 
House. 
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We all know, only too well, that one 
of the chief obj lectives of enemy propa- 
ganda is to sow in the minds of foreign- 
born residents of our country the belief 
that they are not wanted; that this is 
not their country; and that the United 
States will do nothing to help them make 
this their home, They are told that they 
are being discriminated against, and if 
this propaganda is successful—if they 
can be convinced that we do not want 
them, then they will bec@me the best 
tools the enemy could obtain in order 
to work its insidious program of destruc- 
tion from within. 

The adoption of this amendment un- 
questionably contributes to that plan, be- 
cause, in effect, the Congress of these 
United States has told these foreign-born 
that, though they risk their lives beneath 
our flag in defense of our home and their 
home, because they were unfortunate 
enough to have been born elsewhere, they 
cannot enjoy the blessings of American 
citizenship. What greater pledge of love 
for country can a man give than to offer 
his life for that country’s success in arms? 
What more can a man do for any nation 
than take up arms for its survival? The 
bullets on the battlefields, the torpedoes 
and shells on the high seas will not seek 
out the citizen and spare the alien. All 
will receive the same consideration from 
cold steel. But there is one important 
regard in which they differ. The cap- 
tured soldier who is a citizen is treated 
as a prisoner of war, while the noncitizen, 
who has borne the brunt of the battle in 
equal respect, such as those of occupied 
Europe, is treated as a traitor and shot. 
Is that to be our idea of “thank you” for 
a man who has risked his life for our 
cause? To me it sounds like ingratitude. 
To me it seems shabby and cheap. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States advocated the enactment of title 
XI. He pointed out that it would es- 
tablish a policy promulgated by the Con- 
gress during the last World War. The 
legislation was not intended to permit the 
granting of citizenship indiscriminately, 
but provided that the individual must 
apply and must present affidavits of good 
character from responsible witnesses. 
Our Federal agencies know the undesir- 
ables. They have machinery set up to 
care for these undesirables. We would 
be running no risk, but we would be play- 
ing the part of real Americans in offering 
the hand of brotherhood to these men 
who are willing and eager to fight and 
die, if need be, to preserve our home 
land. 

If this action is allowed to rest here, 
Congress will have succumbed to those 
enemies of true democracy who are put- 
ting forth every effort to pit class against 
class and to develop race hatred, a situa- 
tion we do not want. We need no hys- 
teria; we need unity. The action of 
Congress in enacting the amendment 
which destroyed title XI does not con- 
tribute to that unity but does just the 
opposite. It gives food to the enemies 
within our country, who say we are not 
fighting for democracy but for the ad- 
vancement of ourselves at the cost of 
other peoples. 
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I sincerely hope that in the very near 
future this lamentable action of the 
House will be remedied. I for one will 
work earnestly to bring that about. 





Christian Science Monitor Opposes the 
Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
of February 28, 1942. 

The editorial is as follows: 


GIVE IT TO THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


There are a number of better ways of 
spending $100,000 than by renewing the ap- 
propriation asked in the House of Representa- 
tives for continuance of the Dies committee. 

This committee cccasionally in the past has 
served a useful purpose. But its metheds 
have not always been those to inspire confi- 
dence. Its investigators, on the basis of loose 
generalization, have blackened the reputation 
of many who were given little chance to de- 
fend themselves; in recent weeks the out- 
givings of the committee have overlapped 
the functions of other Federal investigatory 
agencies 

A potentially valuable job might be done 
in exposing the present sources and channels 
cf pro-Axis propaganda in the United States. 
Another and distinctly important job is being 
done by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
in rounding up enemy aliens and plotters on 
specific evidence. 

To the first of these jobs the Dies com- 
mittee already has made some contribution. 
Testimony of Gecrge E. Deatherage before the 
committee furnished part of the basis on 
which this former leader of the Knights of 
the White Camellia has been excluded from 
work for the United States Navy Department. 
But the evident reluctance with which Mr. 
Dies and his committee went into the activi- 
ties of the various American Fascist groups 
after a long preoccupation with the Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers has been 
followed by weeks of talk without action since 
the Axis nations became declared enemies of 
the United States. 

In fact, during the very months when the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation needed its 
every man to protect the Nation against sabo- 
tage and conspiracy, a number of its agents 
have had to be detailed to the investigation of 
a long list of citizens placed under suspicion 
by the Dies committee because they belonged 
to organizations which, in some instances, in- 
cluded also such outstanding Americans as 
former Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 
William Allen White, and Carter Glass. 

If the immediate task is to protect America 
from saboteurs and other enemy agents, the 
Federal Bureau cf Investigation is the agency 
for that job. The need for this purpose is 
not hearsay testimony or promises of sensa- 
tional disclosures that may tip off the quarry. 
The need is for actual evidence presented to 
grand juries without publicity until there are 
indictments and arrests. The $100,000 for the 


Dies committee is an item that could very well 
be saved or transferred to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 





The Folks Back Home 


a 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in line with my previous remarks 
on this subject, I think we all recognize 
that our country newspapers in their edi- 
torials reflect the general sentiments and 
thoughts of the folks back home. ‘They 
are frequently very responsive to our ac- 
tions here in Washington. Typical of 
this sentiment are editorials herewith ap- 
pended from the February 26 issue of the 
Presque Isle County Advance, Rogers City, 
in my congressional district: 


Senator Typincs, Maryland Democrat, broke 
out recently in a bitter denunciation of our 
administration failures, climaxing a week in 
which there was nothing but bad news, except 
the continued heroic resistance of MacArthur. 
Demanding what is in everybody’s heart, aid 
for him, he exploded the administrative errors 
which have placed us in the serious position 
we are nowin. Aid for MacArthur cannot be 
given because the Pearl Harbor debacle was 
vastly more serious than has been revealed, 
practically killing our strength in the Pacific. 
Demands for fuller revelation of these facts 
persist Congress lost all caste with its self- 
pensioning movement. The Office of Civilian 
Defense playboy show has disgusted the Na- 
tion. LaGuardia has quit it and there is 
demand that Mrs. Roosevelt also get out. No 
serious attention is being paid to reduction 
and elimination of political bureaucracy 
which is swelling our deficit by hundreds of 
millions. Press agents cost us millions an- 
nually Civilian Conservation Corps and Na+ 
tional Youth Administration are out of date 
under present conditions. The triple A, with 
its heavy overhead, needs shrinking. Labor 
disputes need settling. The people are tired 
hearing about the billions of appropriations 
and want to hear something true about 
actual production. In the last war prac- 
tically none of our armament goods got to our 
men at the front. What are we doing today? 
Where are our planes? The responsibility 
lodges all along the line from us the little 
folk back home to the leadership in Wash- 
ington. We, the little ones, are complacent. 
We regard the war as a sporting event in 
which we will come out all right by hook or 
crook. Our leadership is so shot full of social 
revolutionary ideas that it dare not exert its 
powers for fear of antagonizing a vote here 
and there. And today millions more are 
registering to serve under these conditions. 

The more mistakes that are made in Wash- 
ington, the greater our duty and responsibil- 
ity here at home. We must go on, in spite 
of errors and in spite of confusion and waste. 
It is the democratic system that we must 
back up our own selected leaders, and we must 


| do it, but we must put all the pressure on 
| them we can to let them know we hold them 


responsible. Dunkerque, Crete, Pearl Harbor, 
Singapore. There will be more before it 
ends. Our hope is that we can end it, and 
we can, but we must recognize our peril for 


| what it is—darkly serious. 


In these hours it is human nature to turn 
bitter, critical, and pessimistic over our for- 
tunes. We do not expect to do that. But 
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already it can be seen that broad public 
resentment is forcing our national leadership 
to regard some of its programs as definitely 
in need of revision, This rising tide of popu- 
lar indignation may even get strong enough 
to force the dismissal of the glamorites and 
theorists and political dilettamtes who are 
making hash of our war measures. while they 
Play with social experiments. That is the 
province of criticism—to demand realistic 
measures to deal with this war. We can 
vision growing out of the present situation 
a combination of independent Democrats 
and Republicans into a coalition of strong 
protagonists for sound measures in Congress 
and the gradual elimination of “rubber 
stamping” the administration. Such a con- 
trolling group may well restore Congress to 
its historical position as a coequal in national 
affairs, and force substantial consultation 
from the executive branch, and at the same 
time prevent much of the nonessential waste- 
ful effort now being put forth. Such a coali- 
tion would end the cry of politics and par- 
tisanship and would unite the best in the 
Nation behind the war effort. The adminis- 
tration, if it continues its present policies, 
will certainly force some such group agree- 
ment. The people are united behind this 
War movement for defense and for ultimate 
victory. Today they are demanding the 
same from leadership and to be shown and 
told how they can serve. They want to 
know to what ends they are sending their 
boys into service, and they are going to know; 
make no mistake about that. 


If ever there was a Lenten period that calls 
for the general observance of all Christian 
people, this is one. Lincoln thought that 
the Civil War may have been inflicted unon 
this Nation because of its sinful tolerance 
of slavery. We might well wonder if the 
present war is not being visited upon the 
world because of its paganism and its drift 
away from religion and morality. Lent is 
a period for confession of sins, humility 
before God, repentance, and a renewal of 
faith and belief. It would be a good thing 
if we all could testify to our belief by daily 
devotionals. Public’ testimony encourages 
others who in their self-consciousness are 
afraid of being conspicuous as proponents of 
religion. Let us pronounce our faith and let 
others know. Religion affects people in vari- 
ous ways. As businessmen we look to its prac- 
ticality and reality, and we believe it is as 
sound as any principle or rule. Others gain 
their strength through its emotional appeal. 
Whatever it is, we need it now. If Lent 
encourages us to emphasize our defects in 
observance, let us seize the opportunity to 
restore it. 


The formation of a united front of all ele- 
ments behind the Government for the prose- 
cution of the war is important, and we can 
well understand the pressure of the President 
in demanding such unity. But the equal re- 
sponsibility on the administration is to so 
lead that all patriots can follow. That means 
@ program which is reasonably sound that 
none can successfully dispute it. It means 
that a lot of peacetime furbelows and trim- 
mings must be dispensed with by the admin- 
istration itself and that it must act for a 
rude and savage and plain program. There 
must be no suspicion that behind such a pro- 
gram or in its shadow lurks the forms of 
those who would displace what we like to 
call the American system or way of life with 
a systern imported from abroad or inspired 
in socialistic or communistic or Fascist 
minds. This doubt, which still remains with 
some reason, must be dispelled. That is the 
greatest contribution the administration it- 
self can make to unity. 











Classification of labor leaders as 2-B is a 
natural sequence of administration policy. It 
follows the similar deferment of movie actors. 
It is true that deferment of essential per- 
sons in essential home tasks is necessary, 
and we may all be critical of the other fel- 
low’s deferment, but the fact remains that 
we look with deep suspicion on the necessity 
of professional labor leaders and movie actors 
being classed as essential. 





Employees for Tire Rationing Boards 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROSS RIZLEY . 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I inchide the following letter: 

KINGFISHER, OKLA., February 27, 1942. 
Hon. Ross Riz.ey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Riztey: We have been informed 
that each of the 10,000 local rationing boards 
will be provided with one or more full-time 
Government employees. It is reported that 
these assistants to the rationing boards will 
receive $1,260 and $1,440 each per annum. 

If each local rationing board has three as- 
sistants and two of them receive only $1,260 
per annum, the total cost to the Government 
will be $39,600,000 per year. This will pay 
the salaries for 1 month of 1,885,743 Amer- 
ican soldiers at $21 per month. If each board 
has only two employees, one drawing $1,440 
and the other $1,260 per annum, the total 
yearly cost of these employees will be $27,- 
000,000. This will pay the salaries for 1 
month of 1,285,714 privates in our Army. 
If each board has only one employee, paid 
$1,440 per annum, the total annual cost will 


be $14,400,000, which is enough to pay the | 


salaries of 685,714 soldiers for 1 month. 

These rationing boards have been func- 
tioning for nearly 2 month: without cost to 
the Government, in what I am sure is a satis- 
factory manner. It occurs to me that there 
is now no demand from the boards that all 
of this tremendous expense be incurred. The 
employment of all these assistants to the 
rationing boards will create a veritable army 
of additional Federal employees. Thinking 
people will wonder whether the rationing 
boards were set up to assist the Government 
in winning the war or were created to serve 
as excuses for putting more men and women 
on the already overloaded Federal pay roll. 

All of the 30,000 members of the local ra- 
tioning boards throughout the United States 
are willing and glad to give their time, with- 
out compensation, and to pay their own ex- 
penses in any program the Government may 
outline. We have found the American peo- 
ple want to cooperate in every way possible. 
The reason for this attitude on the part of 
the board members and of the public gen- 
erally is our intense desire to see that this 
country defeats its enemies in the shortest 
possible time. 

I do not for one moment believe that I 
live in a country so devoid of patriotism 
that whatever help is necessary to carry on 
the work of these rationing boards cannot 
be secured without adding thousands and 
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thousands of people to the Federal pay roll. 
I am certain there are an ample number of 
patriotic Americans who will serve as clerks 
and assistants to these rationing boards 
without pay. 

It seems to me that the time is at hand 
for everyone, those in authority and those 
who are not, to begin to take this war 
seriously. We can defeat the Axis Powers 
and it will not take us years to do so. But a 
speedy, favorable termination of the war is 
not going to result from unnecessarily spend- 
ing public funds for every kind of nonde- 
fense purpose. I believe it would be better 
for the Government to use the millions pro- 
posed to be spent for employees of the ration- 
ing boards for airplanes, tanks, bombers, and 
other things that will be needed in actual 
combat. It seems to me that the spending 
of millions for nondefense purposes, when 
the money is so badly needed to equip and 
arm our fighting forces, is foolish, unwise, 
and unpatriotic. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom R. Biarne, Chairman, 
Rationing Board No. 56 of Oklahoma. 





Governor Moses Urges Completion of St. 
Lawrence Project for Defense Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 2, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an excerpt from a statement personally 
delivered by Gov. John Moses, of North 
Dakota, before the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee on July 3 last. In 
this statement our Governor joined with 
the leaders of our defense agencies and 
the Governors of many other States in 
recommending the immediate enactment 
of the St. Lawrence project as a necessary 
defense measure. It was a neceSsary de- 
fense measure 6 months ago; it is a vital 
war measure now. 


That this country is facing the most crit- 
ical international situation at the present 
time of its history is without question. Ac- 
cording to press reports, the leaders in whom 
we have placed the responsibility for the 
safe conduct of this Nation’s affairs during 
these critical times have appeared before 
this committee and asked the completion of 
this project on the grounds of national de- 
fense. The Commander in Chief by message 
has so requested. He has been supported by 
the Secretaries of War, Navy and Commerce. 
In addition the head of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management is urging the comple- 
tion of this project on the grounds of na- 
tional defense. This is enough, gentlemen, 
for the State of North Dakota. Whether this 
project had economic benefits or economic 
disadvantages for the State of North Dakota 
is immaterial. Under existing conditions, 
North Dakota, on the grounds of national 
defense, urges the earliest possible comple- 
tion of this project. 

One other point I would like to draw the 
committee’s attention to, and that is this 
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project is not and should not be political. 
It has been advocated uniformly by as many 
or more Republican administrations than it 
has Democratic. Politics has always stopped 
at the border, and certainly in the present 
instance, with the country at large facing 
an international situation as it is, there is 
nothing to do except complete this project 
at the earliest possible moment. 





As a Farmer Sees It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1942 


Mr, TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of March 3, 


1942: 
AS A FARMER SEES IT 

A farmer friend writes: 

“Your paper is supporting President Roose- 
velt in his effort to hold farm prices down by 
marketing Government-held surpluses. You 
and the President ought to understand why 
so many farmers feel they are being treated 
unjustly. 

“It is largely because Mr. Roosevelt con- 
tinues to pamper organized labor as if it were 
a@ spoiled child. 

“Higher farm prices would mean higher cost 
of food. That’s true. But higher wages add 
to the cost of everything, including machin- 
ery and fertilizer, that farmers must buy. 
Yet the Government’s policy seems to be that 
unions must get wage increases whenever 
they make demands, as the price of not strik- 
ing against national safety. Mr. Roosevelt 
does not fight for stabilization of wages, even 
for highly paid workers in war industries who 
already have far more ‘parity’ than the farm- 
ers ever hope to get. 

“The farmer has no 40-hour-week law. He 
must put in longer, harder hours than ever, 
because his sons are being drafted and his 
hired men are being lured away to easier, 
better-paid jobs in war plants. He'll do the 
best he can to produce food and fiber to win 
the war, and he won’t ask premium pay for 
overtime. 

“You say, and it’s true, that the Govern- 
ment acquired the surpluses to help agricul- 
ture out of depression. But isn’t the same 
thing true of labor’s 40-hour-week laws? 
They were a depression measure, too, designed 
to make jobs for surplus workers. If agricul- 
ture must give up a prop for its prices, now 
that times have changed, why should labor 
keep a similar prop? 

“But Mr. Roosevelt seems to think that 
labor must have the 40-hour week right 
through the war, even though workers instead 
of jobs are getting scarce now, and even 
though time-and-a-half pay for work beyond 
40 hours a week speeds up the growth of the 
war bill which all of us, farmers included, will 
have to pay. Automobile-plant labor is even 
demanding time-and-a-half wages for Satur- 
days and double time for Sundays when work 
on those days is part of a 40-hour week. And 
Mr. Roosevelt’s War Labor Board apparently 
is afraid to rule that such a demand is just 
plain damn nonsense, which is how it looks 
to farmers. 

“This is a time, the President says, when 
everybody must stop demanding special 
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advantages. Hurrah for that! But we farmers 
don’t like the idea that his words apply only 
to us and not to labor. Mr. Roosevelt’s trou- 
bles with the so-called farm bloc would end in 
a hurry if he would be equally firm with the 
labor bloc and if he would make it plain that 
he expects union members to do their fair 
share of the sacrificing.” 

Our farmer friend, it seems to us, has said 
a mouthful. 





Control of Prices of Agricultural 
Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, confusion 
and lack of coordination on the part of 
those in responsible positions keep the 
public mind in a constant state of ap- 
prehension and uncertainty. 

Because of the apparent disagreements 
and lack of understanding between the 
Price Administrator, Leon Henderson, 
and Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
frankly, as a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, I am confused as to just 
what the food program and prices to be 
fixed on agricultural products really is, 
and what procedure is to be followed in 
the administration of the program. 

To me, Mr. Henderson’s apparent pro- 
gram of arbitrarily fixing agricultural 
prices, especially in view of his most 
limited knowledge of agriculture—as 
demonstrated when he appeared as a 
witness before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, as well as before the 
Agriculture Committee—will protect the 
consumer against advanced food costs 
only so long as our present food supplies 
last, but there is no assurance to the 
consumer of a continuing food supply 
under his proposals. 

Secretary Wickard claims he is trying 
to secure for the farmer a fair price for 
his products, but not a profiteering price, 
and if we are to believe his many ut- 
terances he is also trying to protect the 
consumer by a program of increased 
production. 

Sufficient increased production is the 
safest plan to follow for the welfare of 
our country. While inflation would of 
course be disastrous, starvation is worse 
than inflation. 

Seeding time for spring crops is already 
here in many sections of the country, 
and will soon be here for the remaining 
Sections. If we are to have a farm pro- 
gram for 1942, the confusion and un- 
certainty now existing between the Price 
Administrator and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, should be cleared up and nothing 
done that will jeopardize our food sup- 
ply. If this is not done, I am fearful 
that other basic foods than sugar will 
soon be rationed to the people of this 
country. 

I ask permission to insert as a part of 
my remarks, a newspaper article by the 
Associated Press, which illustrates the 
confusion and lack of understanding be- 
tween the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Price Administrator. 
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Wicxarp Says He Dorsn’t Aways UNDER- 
STAND FaRM Price Decisions MapEe BY HEN- 
DERSON 


Congress received today the gently stated 
information that after the Price Adminis- 


trator and the Secretary of Agriculture dis- _ 


cuss ceilings on prices of farm products, the 
Price Administrator makes his own decision, 
which the Secretary of Agriculture does not 
always understand. 

Agriculture Secretary Wickard let this be 
known during committee hearings on the 
1943 Agriculture appropriation. Referring to 
the work of Leon Henderson, the Price Ad- 
ministrator, Secretary Wickard said: 

“I think Mr. Henderson has been a very 
busy man, and he has had a lot of things 
placed upon him, but I do not think he feels 
he is necessarily bound to ask for my ap- 
proval on the actions he is taking, and I do 
not know when he asks mo a question 
whether that is asking for approval. 

“I told him we did not quite understand 
what he was doing, and I still do not under- 
stand the significance of this, for instance: 
At the present time there is a ceiling upon 
the price of steamed lard, but not for refined 
mae ee 


HENDERSON MAKES DECISIONS 


“Mr. Hendersen has said he wants to work 
with us very closely, but he has never said 
that there has to be an agreement. He makes 
the decisions.” 

When Congress passed the price-control bill 
it inserted a provision conferring on Mr. 
Wickard the power to disapprove farm price 
ceilings. 

The discussion started when Representative 
Tarver (Democrat), of Georgia, asked Mr. 
Wickard’s opinion of an order fixing prices 
on fats and oils. 

“One of our people told me,” Mr. Wickard 
replied, “that he had received a purported 
copy of it, and I think he was asked for any 
comments. He asked me what my comment 
would be and I said we had difficulty in try- 
ing to understand it, and I told him that I 
was afraid some of the prices would not be 
in keeping with our production efforts. 

“I believe somebody told Mr. Richard, the 
person who told me about it, they would go 
ahead and put this out and that later they 
would consider any modifications that we 
said were necessary.” 

Representative DirKsEN (Republican), of 
Tllinois, then said Mr. Henderson had stated 
that he was consulting with the Agriculture 
Department before issuing the order. 

“I can have our man come up here and 
testify,” Mr. Wickard replied, “and tell you 
exactly what was said, but I am giving you 
what was reported to me. We told him [Mr. 
Henderson], as in the case of lard and other 
oils, that there would be an interference with 
our production efforts. 

“When we get through with our current 
examination of the supply and the demand 
situation, and see what we think the support 
prices should be, we will have to get together 
with Mr. Henderson and obtain his approval 
of these prices or we won't be able to make 
them effective.” 

Mr. Tarver then asked whether Mr. Hen- 
derson consulted with Mr. Wickard or with 
Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to the 
Secretary. 

“Mr. Ezekiel told me about it first,” Mr. 
Wickard answered. “He called me about it 
at 10:30 at night and told me it was to be 
out in the morning. However, it was not out 
until several days later.” 

Representative Co.tirns (Democrat), of 
Mississippi, then observed that in regard to 
the price of cottonseed oil, “the Price Ad- 
ministrator did not fix the price on the re- 
fined product, which was also to the disad- 
vantage of the producer.” 

“He never fixed the price on the refined 
products for some reason,” Mr. Wickard re- 
plied. 





The Venal Railroad Lobby Attempts to 
Destroy Judge Mansfield, One of the 
Ablest Statesmen and Finest Charac- 
ters in the Present House 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


_ HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1942 
Mr.CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the great- 


“ress of America, its development along 


cultural, spiritual, and material lines has 
been largely due to the legislation writ- 
ten on the floors of the Senate and the 
House. The character of this legislation 
has, of course, been determined by the 
wisdom, character, and ability of the men 
who made up the Senate and House dur- 
ing the years of America’s development. 

Democracies are not always efficient, 
but the future historian will tell how the 
great mistakes of the past have come 
largely from the executive and adminis- 
trative branches of the Governrrent. 
Through the years a host. of able and 
patriotic. Americans have served in the 
House and Senate. They have given un- 
sparingly of their ability and industry to 
bring about the America that we now 
have, 

It is my humble opinion that the eco- 
nomic and political policies which have 
been written on the floors of the Senate 
and House have made us the greatest 
republic in the history of the world. 
This legislation has conserved and per- 
petuated the groundwork laid by the 
founding fathers. There are many able 
men in the present House and Senate. 
My estimate is that there are at least 200 
men in the present House who could 


. serve with ability, effectiveness, and vi- 


sion in any Presidential Cabinet, this by 
reason of their training and experience 
in the House. The outstanding mem- 
ber of the present Cabinet, towering 
above the rest like a tall cliff, is the Hon- 
orable Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 
He received his training in the House 
and Senate. 


JUDGE MANSFIELD A TRANSPORTATION EXPERT 


A Member of Congress, 0” course, be- 
comes a specialist and his special fitness 
and ability to serve originates in his 
committee service. 

I speak today of a master in the field 
of transportation, trained by long, faith- 
ful, and arduous service on the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of this body. 

I speak of the outstanding services of 
the Honorable JOSEPH JEFFERSON MANS- 
FIELD, of Texas. He is one of the finest 
characters that I have ever met, either in 
or out of public life. It is my judgment 
that in point of service to the people he 
ranks well at the top of the great states- 
men who have served the Republic in the 
legislative branch of government during 
all the years of the Congress. 

There is no phase of transportation, 
rail, water, or truck, that Judge MAns- 
FIELD does not have at his fingers’ ends. 
His memory is exact; his recollectior of 
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transportation events in America, the | This campaign of slander coming fresh 


development of each type of transporta- 
tion and its relative place in our trans- 
portation system, is exact and encyclo- 


pedic. 

Descended from an uncle of the great 
Thomas Jefferson, Judge MANSFIELD is an 
American in the best and highest tradi- 
tion. He is tolerant, courteous, patient, 
and brave. 

AMERICA NEEDS LOW-COST TRANSPORTATION 


Judge MansFIELD hates with all his soul 
social and economic injustice. He be- 
lieves that the future of America will de- 
pend upon the proper adjustment of our 
transportation agencies. I am saying 
these things without Judge MANsFIELD’s 
consent or knowledge. I do so for the 
reason that during the past 6 weeks cer- 
tain newspapers have carried on a bar- 
rage of abuse against him and the things 
he stands for in the transportation field. 

The House believes in him and his 
high integrity. For this reason, the rail- 
roads and their affiliated lobbies have 
cold-bloodedly laid down a barrage of 
editorials in the newspapers to take away 
his integrity and his standing with the 
people of the country and the Members 
of the House. Some of the press of 
America has, at times, been at a low ebb, 
but in recent months it has sunk to the 
lowest depths in writing off and attempt- 
ing to destroy the reputation which 
Judge MANSFIELD justly enjoys by reason 
of his constructive and statesmanlike 
service to America. 

THE UNITED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS MAKE 
THEIR FINDINGS 


The present rivers and harbors bill 
has been written under Judge MANSFIELD’sS 
direction and does not contain a single 
project that does not have the unquali- 
fied approval of the United States Army 
engineers, who, be it said, are the great- 
est masters of transportation in America. 
The House and country will be interested 
to know that never during my 13 years of 
service on the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee have we reported a project that 
was not recommended by the engineers. 
Every one of these projects is supported 
by a voluminous finding on the needs and 
the economic justification for the con- 
struction of the project. 

I doubt if these editors know the me- 
chanics of an authorization by the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee. I seriously 
question whether there is an antiwater- 
ways editor who has examined the com- 
plete and elaborate findings of the engi- 
neers on the projects which he so bit- 
terly condemns. 


M’ARTHUR IS TYPICAL 


The engineers, be it said, are the only 
genuine career men in the Government. 
The Corps to which Lee, McClellan, Jack- 
son, Meade, and MacArthur belonged, 
is free from political and other influence. 
When the railroads and other lobbies 
now seeking a monopoly of transporta- 
tion in America attempt to influence the 
the Army engineers they get nowhere. 
At a later time I shall analyze some of 
the projects in the present bill which 
are made controversial by uninformed 
and lobby-inspired editorial and news- 
paper comment. 


from the hands of venal lobbyists has 
been printed in many of our daily and 
weekly newspapers. Most of these stories 
are without a shred of truth back of them. 
All of those which have assailed Judge 
MANSFIELD have repeated character as- 
persions of the most unfair type. It is 
stated that in this country we have a 
free press. How can this be so when a 
considerable part of our press has not 
printed a line of truth for many months 
on the vital question of transportation, 
which is of first importance to the rich 
and poor alike. 

The future well-being and development 
of America is dependent upon maintain- 
ing competitive forms of low-cost trans- 
portation. Judge MANsFrIeLp stands for 
that, and for that reason, he has been 
assailed across the entire country by 
identical editorials fresh from the venal 
hands of the railroad and Steel Trust 
lobbyists. It is a dangerous situation 
that confronts America when truth and 
character are stricken down at the behest 
of these unholy lobbyists who, in this year 
of our Lord, have spent at least $10,000,- 
000 to accomplish their purpose. 

We do not have much solidarity in the 
House when we stand by and permit this 
sort of thing to go on without protest. 
I am but speaking the real sentiments of 
the House when I say to Judge MansFreL_p 
that we hold him in the highest esteem, 
reverence him for his great national 
achievements, and assure him that no 
matter how vocal the lobbyists and the 
uninformed press become, his personal 
fame is secure. 

It is gratifying to note that at least one 
newspaper writer, Mr. Gerald G. Gross, 
under the caption “This Capital of ours,” 
printed in the Washington Post February 
15, 1942, gives a correct estimate of 
Judge MANsFIELD’s character and stand- 
ing 


Pursuant to the permission of the 
House I append hereto Mr. Gross’s 
article: 

WASHINGTONIAN OF THE WEEK 

Representative JosEPH JEFFERSON MANS- 
FIELD, of Texas—-his eighty-first birthday an- 
niversary last Monday focused attention 
anew on the man who probably is the most 
universally beloved Member of Congress. 
Perhaps his popularity, among Republicans 
as well as his own Democrats, may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that everyone ad- 
mires the person who refuses to be downed 
by adversity, who always comes up fighting. 

Mr. MANSFIELD only worked the harder after 
a limb affliction 20 years ago doomed him to 
permanent dependence on a wheel chair. 
Later, he narrowly escaped death when his 
house in Columbus, Tex., went up in flames. 
In 1934 he was severely injured in an auto 
accident. A couple of years ago he was so ill 
his friends all but gave him up. One day 
last summer some “meanest thief” stole his 
wheel chair. 

Each time this Texan, now the dean of the 
House in point of age, came up smiling. The 
familiar grin, illuminating a benign face 
thatched with white hair and parted in the 
center and a white mustache, was much in 
evidence last Monday when House colleagues 
and other friends gave him a surprise party. 

Among those who came to offer congratula- 
tions was Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of 
Army Engineers. As chairman of the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, a post he has 
held longer than anyone before him, Mr. 
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MANsFIELp works in.close collaboration with 
that Army corps. 

His confinement to a wheel chair limits the 
Congressman’s recreational pursuits. But it 
doesn’t hinder his chess playing, at which he 
is expert, or his indulgence in a good history 


book. 

Representative MANSFIELD was born in 
Wayne, Va. (now West Virginia), on February 
9, 1861. Six months later his father, Col. 
Joseph Jefferson Mansfield, of the Confeder- 
ate Army, was killed in battle.. In 1881 the 
son moved to Texas, where he studied law, 
established his home town’s first newspaper, 
and eventually entered the political arena. 
A former mayor, prosecuting attorney, and 
superintendent of schools, he served 20 years 
as a county judge before his election to Con- 
gress in 1916. 

The dean is a widower and the father of 
one son and two taughters. Yes; he plans to 
run for reelection again this fall. 





At War We Meet the Challenge by 
Unified Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1942 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, in seeping with our efforts to give to 
the American people the facts concerning 
the war, I ask leave to extend in the 
ReEcorD a radio address, which I recently 
made by transcription over KELD, at El 
Dorado, Ark.: 


My friends and fellow citizens, at the sug- 
gestion of many friends, I bring to you as 
citizens of America, this message in the hope 
of contributing to the realization of an ever- 
increasing seriousness. with which we are 
faced in this terrible war. There is no 
thought of intimating any doubt as to the 
patriotism and loyalty of the people I repre- 
sent, because I am of the firm conviction that 
no greater manifestation of real American- 
ism can be found than among you to whom I 
ar speaking. 

It should not be necessary for us to be con- 
tinually reminding ourselves that we are in a 
great war. The United States of America, this 
land upon which our heritage was estab- 
lished by those who sacrificed, this land of 
progress, this country, a refuge of many 
people, with a genius for freedom, this land 
with established principles, known only to the 
American way of life, where privileges, ideals, 
and liberties are found as in no other land; 
yes; this place we make our home is at war 
against the most powerful, the most untrust- 
werthy and unscrupulous foes that history 
records. The people of America have been 
on trial before and have witnessed many try- 
ing experiences. The people of America have 
been confronted with dangers since the pio- 
neer days and have been victorious in all of 
these great and common dangers, thus pre- 
serving the heritage which only an American 

es. We are confronted today with a 
realization of the greatest danger since the 
days of the Revolution. The pioneers of that 
day sacrificed themselves in order to be re- 
leased from such dangers and made free and 
independent from the ruthless and uncanny 
rulers of that day. Until this day we have 
not been faced with equal danger, with the 
very existence of our Government, with the 
rights of individuals, and everything that the 
western civilization stands for, as we are to- 
day. 





we 
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I believe the people of America can and 
will face this danger, as did those men of 
yesteryear, who fought to give to us the tradi- 
tions to which we point with the greatest 
of pride, but we can accomplish this great 
task, gain vietcry, and retain the American 
way of lite only by a unified effort of all the 
Feople of this country. 

It has been hard to awaken scme of our 
people to the realization of this danger, which 
has been so inevitable, and it is unfortunate 
that fcr months and months, when we who 
have fought continuously from day to day 
for an all-out effort on behalf of al] the 
peopte of this country, were called inter- 
ventionists, warmongers, and other similar 
names s? befitting the opposition. We should 
not be, and are not, a complacent and self- 
satisfied people; we are a vigorous, progres- 
sive, and ambiticus pecple. To be sure, we 
have been interested in the welfare, ir the 
progress and development of America, and 
giving little heed to the warnings from day 
to day as to what it would take to defeat 
those who desired to aggress against us. We 
have felt that because two great oceans lie 
between us and those people that we know 
were looking down upon us with a feeling 
cf envious jealousy and hate, that our com- 
mon danger was negligible. Yes; we who 
have been consistent in warning the people 
of this Nation of an attack from Hitler and 
his Axis partners, and who have urged speed, 
speed, and speed in building to meet this 
emergency, were criticized and accused of 
advarcing an idea which could never be real. 

The President, our Commander in Chief— 
and God bless him for his wisdom and fore- 
thought, for his far-sightedness—-warned the 
people of America, not months but years ago, 
of the common dangers facing this country. 
Had the people of America heeded his warn- 
ings of 1939, given him the cooperation to 
fortify certain areas, had his leadership been 
followed in building an Army, Navy, and air 
force; had he not met with so much opposi- 
tion in warning this country in 1940 to the 
danger; yes, and had not that opposition 
continued through 1941, we would find our 

.Strength, not only in our Army, our Navy, 
and Air Corps but production, much greater 
and stronger than we have today. 

But we cannot now be concerned with 
what has occurred in the past, but benefit by 
that experience and awaken to a realization 
of the danger which faces us today. We 
should take a survey of the difficulties 
which confront us, because of that experi- 
ence. It should not take a Pearl Harbor to 
awaken this country to that realization, to 
give to us the unity that is necessary to 
produce the materials and create a deter- 
mined effort in the minds of the people that 
we are going to be victorious in this great 
conflict. 

Because of our past experience in not heed- 
ing the warnings and challenges we have 
suffered reverses, but that was expected be- 
cause we had not attained that united effort 
and were not prepared to the extent that we 
could avoid these temporary defeats. Be- 
cause of these reverses we need not assume 
a gloomy attitude. We have not lost this war, 
nor are we a defeated nation. 

How remarkable has been the counter- 
attack and success of the Russian people. 
With their backs to the wall and apparently 
almost defeated, they gained their balance, 
struck back with force and determination 
more deadly and destructive than was the 
defeat of Napoleon. Yet there are those who, 
because of us not being able to meet the foe 
in the southwest Pacific with equal strength 
on a common ground, are beginning to criti- 
cize and ridicule and create disunity and 
turmoil in the minds of the pecple of this 
Nation. To be sure, constructive criticism 
is desired, and God forbid that it ever be | 
eliminated in this country, but this is no 
time for unjustified criticism, this is no time | 
for a people to become panicky. Unity and | 
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faith in our democracy is what the enemy 
seeks to destroy. We must. be firm, deter- 
mined, and confident that victory will be 
ours. We should be careful as to the effect 
of our criticisms, and it is to be hoped that 
none are yiven for selfish or political advan- 
tages. We have had unity apparently since 
December 8, but it is so amusing that those 
very critics who prior to that time had called 
those of us wha insisted and fought for build- 
ing of our armed forces and increased produc- 
tion of materials to supply them—yes; it is 
that same opposition who ‘efore that date 
called us interventionists and warmongers, 
who fought the fortification of our passages 
in the Pacific, who fought the giving of 
assistance to those countries fighting against 
world aggressors, who fought to disintegrate 
our Army, yes, who fought every constructive 
policy to meet. this emergency; those same 
critics who delayed the program day after day 
and month after month are now beginning 
to criticize because we have suffered some 
reverses. 


I believe, however, most of the people af 
this country have come to the realization 
that we are faced with a dastardly foe who 
would use every method to undermine, and 
who, under the disguise of an effort to peace, 
would make an attack against all human 
decency and international ethics, violate 
every agreement, every promise or pledge 
made through the years. I do not believe the 
people of this country are going to lend an 
ear to those who would criticize now in a 
manner that would appear to be selfish, that 
would appear to be political and that would 
tend to create disunity and further delays in 
this program. The people of this country 
are willing to sacrifice, they are willing to 
give the blood and the treasure that will 
assure us victory, and free the world from 
ruthless aggression as displayed by the Axis 
Powers. 

To gain this victory, our Army must be 
furnished with materials necessary to do the 
job. 

We are big and we are strong, yes, we are 
tough, but we must realize now that the 
other man is also powerful and tough. We 
cannot kid ourselves any longer. This is no 
time for self-hypnotism, we cannot. be care- 
less and overconfident, and therefore, it be- 
came necessary for us to devise a plan; a pro- 
gram, and that program is production, well- 
equipped men—imen of the true American 
fighting spirit, well trained, highly efficient, 
agile, and thoughtful, men with planes and 
more planes, tanks and more tanks, anti- 
aircraft and more antiaircraft, ships and 
more ships, all of this is the plan that will 
be carried out by the people of this great 
country, who are transforming themselves 
into the greatest productive Nation the 
world has ever thought of, that will gain 
for us final victory. We have had much de- 
velopment in our district and State, and 
still more to come, to utilize our materials 
and facilities, contributing to this program 
for much needed equipment. 

This all takes time. You cannot transform 
a great productive country to accomplish such 
an enormous task in a few weeks. We cannot 
expect to transport in such great quantities 
supplies, materials, and men over a distance 
of eight to ten thousand miles on such short 
notice, but we are progressing, and progress- 
ing fast, toward that goal. We will come into 
our own; we will meet the enemy with such 
power that has never been released. We will 
not remain on the defensive, but we will take 
the offensive and smash the enemy to a defeat 
that will bring down upon their brow the 
sting of death. There should be no stop this 
side of Tokyo, Rome, and Berlin, and the val- 
iant stand of MacArthur and his fighting 
force, greatly outnumbered by the enemy in 
both men and equipment, who are giving 
their all as real American soidiers, will not 
have been in vain. 
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e can meet with 
success the foul blows of the enemy. When 
cur fighting forces late this year and early 
next year engage the enemy in combat they 
will be fighting with weapons that are being 
produced now. We must all have a united 
understanding, which can be achieved by our 
everyday living, by regulating ourselves to a 


social contacts, let us all be one great organi- 
zation, the invincible force that will meet no 
immovable object of the enemy. 

Let us come to realize and fully see the dark 
Side of the picture, and then we will rise up 
to our full might with a firm conviction of 
the knowledge of righteousneés, steadfast in 
our unshakable purposes. 

I urge the people of this Nation to wake up 
to the fact that living cannot be as usual, 
that business cannot be.as usual, duplication 
of effort should be eliminated, shackles re- 
moved for more work and longer hours, be- 
cause we are in a war, a war to preserve our 
traditions for our children and our children’s 
children; a war that is a challenge to our 
very civilization. The new revolution seeks 
the overthrow of world democracy, and there 
is nothing at which the enemy will stop. 
There is no step too audacious for his plan- 
ning. In this bleak and bloody war we are 
being called upon collectively and indi- 
vidually—every free man in every free na- 
tion—to rise above self and to put love of 
country before all things. When we have to 
walk where once we rode, let us do so gladly, 
and when we do without luxuries let it be 
with consciousness of need. With the will- 
ingness to sacrifice, the victories Japan is 
winning today are temporary victories; do not 
forget it; that when Japan loses a plane or 
has a ship sunk, it cannot easily replace it. 
Over 75 percent of the productive capacity of 
the - Axis Powers—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—is today employed, and we have not 
yet gotten as much as 25 percent of our 
working capacity. There can be only one 
result, if we attain the courage, the wisdom, 
and the stick-to-itiveness to complete this 
job in accordance with tke plan and the 
Policies which. we have adopted. 

I am proud of what Congress has done, I 
am proud of what the American people are 
doing, and with all the criticisms, with all 
the squabbling and differences of opinion, 
the ultimate result is going to be good, mark 
that down, if you please. We err once in a 
while, we learn by our experiences, sometimes 
by the trial and balance method, but our 
American liberties and American institutions 
have given us this great Nation. When once 
we get our balance, and get down to brass 
tacks, so to speak, the results are shown in 
the true American way. Let us take seriously 
this job, iet us give our every effort, even 
though it is costly in sacrifice. The shadow 
of this emergency falls over every home in 
America. It is not easy, to be sure. it pulls 
at the heartstrings, but it falls on all of us 
alike, whatever vocation, whatever position, 
whatever area in this great country we find 
ourselves, we are all in the camps together 
now. It is the way that you and I do our 
part, as to how quick we can get out; what 
tragedy it would be for this country to g0 
along further without the united effort, with- 
out supplying to those boys yonder, fighting 
to their death, with the materials so badly 
needed. Let us consider what the objective 
is, let us cast aside selfish and personai atti- 
tudes, let us weigh carefully our criticisms, 
let us judge the other fellow by our own 
acts, let us see that those who have violated 
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every civilized act, those who would destroy 
religious liberties, the principles and freedoms 
that we enjoy, will go down in 
defeat and that the peoples of the world 
not be enslaved but continue in the 

of civilization and the privileges and 

ples laid down by that great Messiah of 2 
years ago. It is my challenge, it is 
lenge, and that challenge we will 


i al 





Paternalism the Enemy of Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
are we still in America—the America we 
love? Are we still free-born American 
citizens, willing to fight for our country, 
or are all of us guilty of having become 
lulied into a false sense of security be- 
cause of the creeping paralysis of 
damnable paternalism. 

WHY NOT LET SMALL BUSINESS HELP US? 


We are at war. But for the last 6 
months or longer small business has been 
slowly collapsing. Oh, yes;.k know there 
are congressional committees making 
studies. I know the various Government 
agencies are making studies. I know in- 
ventories have been made and more are 
proposed. I know rules, regulations, and 
every conceivable plan has been brought 
forth as to how to help small business. 
I know speech after speech has thun- 
dered over the air and been issued 
through the various Federal press 
agencies telling the little business man he 
must cooperate; that Government will 
take care of him. And yet the small 
business man, if he can afford to come to 
Washington, comes here, figuratively, 
with his hat in his hand, to beg and plead 
for enough business to keep him alive. 
He is shunted from pillar to post, seeing 
75 or more people, who treat him very 
nicely and then tell him they are sorry, 
but they do not have authority te give 
him an order. If he is successful in ob- 
taining an order he is made to feel he 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Government. 

Small business has been told to set up 
pools. Here again they are given more 
advice on what not to do than any defi- 
nite or constructive suggestions. 

If successful in having a pool duly cer- 
tified, after 3 or 4 months’ hard work and 
expense, do they receive orders? 

They do not. 

Fault is found with lack of fire-fighting 
facilities, floor strength which must stand 
so muck weight, additional storage space 
adjacen; to the building must be pro- 
vided—all accurding to some rules and 
regulations formulated at some desk in 
Washington by a man or group of men 
who know nothing about small-business 
production. 

I maintain we need to wake up and 
realize small business does not need our 
help. The United States needs the help 
of small business if we want to win this 





war. We do not need to do anything 
more than demand that red tape be cut, 
and the full productive capacity of small 
business be used, and used now. Small 
business and small business alone can 


speed up our production now. The mere 


fact that we read in the papers that some 
new plant ground-breaking ceremonies 
have been held does not mean one single 
extra bullet or can of beans to Mac- 
Arthur’s men. Small business can keep a 
steady supply of various much-needed 
items flowing either to thc front or to 
other plants where the finished product 
can be overseas before some of the new 
plants are in production. 
THE RESOURCES OF SMALL BUSINESS ARE 
ENORMOUS 


The resources of small business are 
enormous. They are run by the most 
patriotic American citizens; men who 
wish to serve this country, men who to- 
day are told what they cannot do, men 
who do not want any hand-outs or charity 
from anyone. 

I have heard no requests from small 
business men being forced out of business 
for war-displacement benefits. They 
want to help beat the enemy, and want 
to help now. 

These are the men who pay the Fed- 
eral and local taxes that provide the 
money for the education of our children— 
for the police, fire, and health protection 
for our cities, towns, and villages. ‘These 
are the people who built America. 

Cut out these eternal studies, commit- 
tees, and investigations made by theo- 
rists—overlapping inventories made by 
some unqualified person thought up at 
some desk in Washington. Cut out the 
red tape and put these people to work, 
not as a favor to them but as a vital 
necessity to us. 

Give them the work to do and they will 
not only win the war for us but they will 
maintain the true American principles 
which most of us believe to be the main 
issue of this war. 

I say to you gentlemen, if you permit 
small business to die because of red tape, 
paternalism, and bureaucracy, you will 
lose the war and your freedom. . Save 
small business? We need small business 
to save us. 

It can be done. The Army, the Navy, 
and all the other agencies know what 
they want. We have given the President 
full war powers, God knows. Why not 
suggest that he use them to get produc- 
tion where production is available, now? 





Congressmen, Let’s Be Truthful 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
debates on important measures before 
Congress I was astonished at the mass 
of misinformation disseminated by many 
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of the Congressmen. We all know the 
primary objective of intelligent debate is 
to eilighten all Members on issues in 
which they have little knowledge and to 
aid them in casting their votes on meas- 
ures that will inure to the best interests 
of our country. Misquotations and mis- 
information are dangerous to national 
unity. Walter Lippmann, noted col- 
umnist, in his March 2, 1942, column, 
entitled “The Secret of the Mystery,” 
well said: 

There is littie evidence, for example, that 
all the Members of Congress have begun to 
grasp the fact that in the face of the enemy 
it is were ne to make irresponsible, 
uninformed 


Mr. Speaker, Congressmen in vitriolic 
attacks against labor, industry, and agri- 
culture, against the President and the 
administration, sniping against trivial- 
ties that show an utter lack of states- 
manship, only aid in dividing the Ameri- 
can people. We are at war, and we 
might lose this war unless Congress itself 
awakens from its lethargy and quits po- 
litical demagoguery. 

On Thursday, February 26, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Situ] said: 

I think we have been handicapped enough, 
God knows, by strikes and stoppages of work 
for silly reasons. 


On that same day the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wuit- 
TINGTON] said: 

Defense is lagging, tanks are not being 
produced, planes are not coming off the 
assembly line. 


Mr. Speaker, these statements are, no 
doubt, being inadvertently made, but 
they have a dangerous effect in misguid- 
ing millions of Americans who look to 
Congress and to statements made by 
Congressmen as authoritative. 

In the Pittsburgh steel industrial dis- 
trict which I represent, industry, with 
the hearty 100-percent cooperation of 
labor, nas been outproducing itself. The 
Firth-Sterling Co., manufacturers of 
tools and dies, important to our war 
effort, is working 100-percent capacity, 
and has increased tool and die production 
22 percent since the Pearl Harbor inci- 
dent. on December 7, 1941. The steel in- 
dustry reports maximum-rate production 
of steel ingot and steel castings during 
the months of November and December 
1941 and January, to date, of 1942. The 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Co. is operating 
to capacity. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. is leading the entire field in the 
United States in pig-iron production. 

This is a total war. To win requires 
the united all-out effort of industry and 
industrial workers, farmers, every agency 
of the Government, and every civilian— 
man, woman, and child. 

So, Congressmen, let us be truthful 
about facts and figures we quote, as 
Congress will always be a vital propa- 
ganda agency of the American people. 
Let us remember the simple maxim: 

United we stand—to win. 

Divided we fall—to become easy prey of the 
enemy. 


As a part of my remarks, I wish to in- 


clude a newspaper article, similar to 
others appearing in all newspapers, 
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entitled “World’s Record Set by Furnace 
J. & L. Plant,” which shows labor’s 
efforts to win this war. 

The article follows: 


WORLD'S RECORD SET BY FURNACE AT JONES & 
LAUGHLIN PLANT—OVER 3,000,000 TONS OF 
IRON PRODUCED ON ONE LINING 


A blast furnace may be an impersonal thing 
to the layman, but to the steel man it has 
everything—personally, “oomph,” endur- 
ance, or weakness. The steel men get to 
know their furnaces. 

That’s why one of the veteran blast fur- 
naces of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration at Aliquippa has just been given a 
name instead of a number. 

From now on old No. 3, in the Alquippa 
battery, will be known as the War Furnace, 
and there's a reason. 

The War Furnace has set a new world’s 
record for pig iron production on one lining. 
On February 3 the War Furnace was taken 
out of production after producing 3,205,916 
tons of pig iron on one lining. Not once did 
the lining require patching or repairing dur- 
ing the stretch, a record that’s never been 
equaled anywhere in the world, according to 
corporation spokesmen. 

But. that wasn’t the only record set with 
the War Furnace. Today it was blown in 
again, its lining renewed. 

Usually it takes 30 days to reline a furnace. 
But with the War Furnace there was only 
24 days from “wind to wind.” 

In recognition of the record, the War Fur- 
nace was blown in today by Harry Sexer, 
general superintendent of the Aliquippa 
works, in the presence of staff members and 
the furnace crew. 

Featured at the ceremony was a large ban- 
ner inscribed with the slogan, “Keep ‘em 
rolling.” 


America at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1942 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
address which I delivered recently on the 
subject, America at War: 


I am indebted to the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Co., and particularly to Station WBT, 
Charlotte, N. C., for the opportunity of ad- 
dressing you tonight. Since the situation in 
the world is so tragic and unpredictable, I 
will not presume to make dogmatic state- 
ments about future events but believe I voice 
the feeling of the people of North Carolina 
when I say that our country, along with other 
brave peoples, who are fighting by our side, 
will finally win this war and in turn win 
the peace. 

Winning the war must take first place in 
all our plans, both in business and in pol- 
itics. In this I believe all our people are 
united. When I was a boy I heard Confed- 
erate veterans tell of conditions that ex- 
isted before the War between the States. 
They would recite over and over again how 
confident of winning were the leaders of the 
Confederacy when the war began, for in the 
beginning the Confederacy was _ successful 
in a great many of the first battles. In the 
present war, to state the truth bluntly, 
we have lost the first battle. We know 
that we lost the Batile of Pearl Harbor. 


to do the things they are now undertaking. 

The United States, like our Allies, was not 
planning and preparing for war. We 
lieved in, and were striving for, the ways of 
peace. Our country had not contemplated, 
until very recently, teaching and training 
our young men for war, but had devoted our 
energy and our material wealth to training 
and teaching them the ways of peace and 
brotherhood. We did not want war. At the 
time our country was ruthlessly attacked, our 
State Department was discussing with a spe- 
cial envoy from Japan, who pretended to be 
here on a peaceful mission, matters of vital 
interest to both countries. The Congress im- 
mediately responded to the request of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and ieclared war on Japan, 
and having been forced to take up arms to 
defend and preserve our rightful liberties, 
we will not lay them down again until we 
and our Allies have gained that security. 

This is not the time for any of us to recite 
the mistakes that have been made, and mis- 
takes have been made, but it is the time for 
all of us to do all we can to bring our efforts 
to a successful conclusion. Our Govern- 
ment, and I am certain that it has your ap- 
proval, is making every possible effort to- 
ward the destruction of the enemy. The 
Congress has appropriated untold billions for 
the building and equipping of a two-ocean 
navy and the largest standing Army in our 
history. Your Government has set as a goal 
the manufacture of 65,000 planes this year 
and 125,000 planes next year; 45,000 tanks 
this year and 75,000 tanks next year; 20,000 
antiaircraft guns this year and 35,000 anti- 
aircraft guns next year; along with 8,000,000 
tons of merchant shipping for this year and 
10,000,000 tons of merchant shipping next 
year. This would indicate that we are facing 
the fact that we are in for a long, hard, and 
costly war, both in blood and money. How 
long the war will last will be answered by our 
pecple, who face the gravest crisis in Amer- 
ican history but who will not falter. 

What can we who are not in the armed 
forces do to aid in this tremendous task? We 
can respond, and will respond, to the demands 
of our Government, and I feel sure that no 
demand will be made on our people that they 
cannot and will not meet. We must and will 
abide by all regulations made by our Govern- 
ment, for, after all, the material sacrifices that 
will have to be made by those who are not 
bearing arms will be as nothing compared to 
the sacrifices our fine young men are making 
who compose the armed forces. 

The immediate future looks dark and 
gloomy, and especially to our brave allies, the 
British, the Russians, the Dutch, and the 
Chinese, but we have not yet begun to make 
our efforts felt. We shall win if we have to 
mobilize the last man, the last resource, and 
the last horsepower of energy, and place them, 
if necessary, on the altar of sacrifice, as our 
brave men are doing under the leadership of 
General MacArthur on the Bataan Peninsula 
in the Philippine Islands. 

In some quarters we hear a great deal of 
criticism of the British because of their failure 
to score a complete success in their military 
operations, and it does seem that they have 
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met with many unfortunate reverses, but let 
us not forget the fact that are still fight- 
ing, although they have been hard pressed al] 
along the battle front. We hear in other 
querters expressions of fear in regard to the 


never forget the fact that the Russians are 
fighting a common enemy bravely and hero- 
‘vally under terrible handicaps, and are forc- 
ing Hitler’s army to retreat.from Russian soil. 
They have shown themselves worthy of our 
confidence and our cooperation, and we will 
continue to aid them with materials. 

The brave and patient Chinese, who have 
been engaged in war with Japan for more 
than 4 years, are continuing their heroic ef- 
forts which have attracted the admiration 
of the world. The of North Carolina 
have a peculiar interest in China because of 
the fact that one of the most outstanding 
Chinese was at one time a resident of our 
State. In the year of 1880 a Chinese boy 
came to the City of Wilmington, N. C., as a 
cabin boy on a vessel. The-people he met 
there and the events that transpired, I am 
persuaded to believe, changed the cource of 
his whole life. This Chinese boy was the 
founder of the Soong Dynasty which has 
been such a far-reaching influence in China, 
and still has its repercussions throughout 
the world. In after years he was the right- 
hand man of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen in the estab- 
lishment of the Chinese Republic, and I like 
to think and believe that the religious and 
cultural contacts that he made in North Car- 
olina largely shaped the course of his life, 
and has contributed and is still contributing 
in a great measure to the courage and de- 
termination of the great Chinese people to 
overcome the unprovoked assaults made on 
their way of life by the Japanese. This 
Chinese boy was named Charlie Soong. He 
was partly educated at Trinity College, now 
Duke University, and his children are all very 
prominent in the life of China. The wife of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek is his 
Gaughter, and is very active along with her 
celebrated husband. 

I want to briefly mention at this point 
inter-American solidarity. The Rio de Janei- 
ro conference of foreign ministers which con- 
vened within a short time after the vicious 
attack on Pearl Harbor, was indeed a suc- 
cess. Under Secretary of State Welles, the 
United States representative at the confer- 
ence, in a recent radio broadcast spoke of ac- 
complishment of the Rio conference which he 
said marked “the ending of an epoch in the 
Western Hemisphere and the beginning of 2 
new era.” He continued, “There has now 
commenced a pericd of new world history in 
which inter-American solidarity has become 
a real, a living, a vital truth.” In the first 
resolution at this conference, the American 
Republics reaffirmed their declaration to con- 
sider an act of aggression on the part of a 
non-American state against one of them as 
an act of aggression against all of them, con- 
stituting as it does an immediate threat to 
the liberty and independence of America. 

It has been said over and over again many 
times since World War No. 1 that we won the 
war but lost the peace. I think, in view of 
what has happened since and is happening 
now, that we surely did lose the peace. Let 
us not forget once and for all that we cannot 
afford to win many more wars if in turn we 
lose the peace. The human resources of the 
civilized peoples of the world, to say nothing 
of the material resources, cannot stand the 
terrible drain on both if the world is to be 
plunged into war every 20 or 25 years. 

I am not bold enough to suggest what the 
peace terms should be but am_ persuaded 
that the declaration contained in the At- 
lantic Charter, in that memorable conference 
in which our brave and courageous Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the outstanding Prime 
Minister of the British Government, Winston 
Churchill, took part, lays the groundwork 
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from which a just and lasting peace 

come. We had the opportunity in World Wer 
No. 1, under the leadership of the immortal 
Woodrow Wilson, who stood as a noble ex- 
ponent and protector of the rights oo the 
oppressed people and nations of the earth 

and an able advocate of the gospel of peace 
on earth and good will toward man, but be- 
cause of the spleen and hate that permeated 
the hearts and minds of men placed in high 
position, his plan was spurned and in some 
measure we are now reaping the whirlwind 
of that debacle. With war again upon us, 
and the young men of our country answering 
to the call of the colors, we remember and 
bless Woodrow Wilson because he gave him- 
self in an effort to deliver our people from 
the heritage of war. 

The people of this Nation are deeply stirred, 
stirred by the knowledge of a wrong. Grave 
responsibilities and difficult tasks now con- 
cern us. The time has arrived for every pa- 
triotic and forward-looking man and woman 
to display faith, courage, and fortitude and 
gird themselves for the tasks ahead. May 
God grant that our people shall not fall in 
this dark hour. 





Congress Should Compel Wickard to De- 
termine Parity According to Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial written by Tom Linder, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the State 
of Georgia, and published in the Market 
Bulletin of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of that State on March 4, 1942. 

The argument made by Commissioner 
Linder is very convincing, and as one who 
has first-hand information about farm 
problems, I heartily endorse the conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. Linder. 


CONGRESS SHOULD COMPEL WICKARD TO DETER- 
MINE PARITY ACCORDING TO LAW 
(By Tom Linder) . 

The Agricuitural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
section 301, subsection 1, and subsection 2, 
provides: 

“(1) Parity, as applied to prices for any 
agricultural commodity, shall be that price 
for the commodity which will give to the 
commodity a purchasing power with respect 
to articles that farmers buy equivalent to the 
purchasing power of such commodity in the 
base period; and, in the case of all commodi- 
ties for which the base period is the period 
August 1909 to July 1914, which will also re- 
flect current interest payments per acre on 
farm indebtedness secured by real estate, tax 
payments per acre on farm real estate, and 
freight rates, as contrasted with such interest 
payments, tax payments, and freight rates 
during the base period. The base period in 
the case of all agricultural commodities ex- 
cept tobacco shall be the period August 1909 
to July 1914, and, in the case of tobacco, shall 
be the period August 1919 to July 1929. 

“(2) Parity, as applied to income, shall be 
that per capita net income of individuals on 
farms from farming operations that bears to 
the per capita net income of individuals not 
on farms the same relation as prevailed dur- 





= the period from August 1909 to July 

The actual net cash income of persons on 
the farm is the correct figure used in making 
up the national income. 

On page 314 of Statistical Abstract of the 
United States of 1940 it is provided that “the 
national income produced is net value of 
commodities produced and services rendered. 
Income paid out is amount actually dis- 
tributed to individuals, etc. 

“Imputed income from ownership of dur- 
able goods, including homes, imputed value 
of services of members of family, earnings 


from odd jobs, direct relief and charity, earn- - 


ings from illegal pursuits, and changes in 
value of assets not derived by groups pro- 
fessionally in handJing of assets are 
not included either in income produced or 
in income paid out.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture deliberately 
added highly theoretical imputed incomes by 
counting as farm income house rent, change 
in value of inventory, food, and crops pro- 
duced and consumed on the farm, etc. 

Mr. Wickard has fixed parity prices of 
products so low that if he had not resorted 
to the deception of building up the farm in- 
come by charging the farmer with house rent, 
etc., it would have been apparent that parity 
prices, as determined by Mr. Wickard, were 
only about 60 percent of parity as provided 
for in the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938. 

Let’s see first about parity of income as 
provided in subsection 2. 

According to the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of 
November 13, 1941, page A5423 of the Appen- 
dix, carrying editorial of the Georgia Mar- 
ket Bulletin of November 12, 1941, the aver- 
age actual net cash income to persons on 
farms was $2,111,000,000 annually, which was 
$68 per capita. 

In 1940 the actual net cash income to per- 
sons on the farm was $2,277,000,000. This 
amounted to $71.15 per capita, or an increase 
of $3.15. If we charge the farmer’s income 
with the $766,000,000 of farm benefits, the 
farm income for 1940 would amount to 
$3,043,000,000. This would give persons on 
the farm a per capita income of $95.09 and 
would represent an increase of $27 per capita. 

From 1910 to 1914 there were 59,000,000 
nonfarmers who received $30,459,000,000. 
This was $516 per capita. In 1940, 99,000,000 
nonfarmers received $70,970,000,000. This 
was $709.70 per capita. The nonfarmers re- 
ceived an increase of $193.70 each during 30 
years, while the people on the farm only 
received an increase of $3.15 each, or $27 
each counting all farm benefits. 

Subsection 1 of the act of 1938 provides for 
parity prices. 

Subsection 1 makes clear the intent of the 
Congress that the farmer should receive a 
parity price on his products that would give 
these products the same purchasing power 
they had in the base period of 1910 to 1914. 

Let’s see how far Mr. Wickard’s present 
parity prices fall short. 

The following table shows parity as deter- 
mined by Mr. Wickard for the base period, 
together with parity as determined by Mr. 
Wickard for today and the percentage of 
increase: - 


Parity prices as determined by Mr. Wickard 


January Percent 
1910-14 1942 increase 


Cotton $0. 15 $0. 1786 19 
1.07 1. 27 19 

- -77 - 924 19 

10. 40 19 

7. 50 19 


Clearly, Mr. Wickard has increased parity 
prices only 19 percent from the base pericd, 
1910-14 to January 1942. 
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Since subsection 1 requires as parity a 
figure to give these commodities the same 
purchasing power they had during the base 
period, let’s see how much prices have gone 
up since the base period on things that the 
farmer ‘ 

According to Sears, Roebuck catalog of 1913, 
prices on things that the farmer buys have 
increased as follows: 







Sears, Roebuck | Percent 
catalog price | increase 





1942 | 1942-1913 

2-horse farm wagon, each_.- 89.2 
2-section drag harrow, each_ 113.7 
1-row corn planter, each... 117.5 
2-horse turn plow, each_.... 67.6 
Sure, Wee to... - ek 282.0 
Axes, 4-pound, single bit.... 106, 2 
dy BRE eee 89. 4 
ys PERE IE TG eet 95.5 


It is clear that the things which the farmer 
buys have increased in price 95 percent, while 
Mr. Wickard’s parity price for agricultural 
products has only increased 19 percent. 

If we subtract the 19 percent from the 95 
percent, we see that Mr. Wickard must add 76 
percent to present so-called parity prices in 
order to arrive at actual parity, as required 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 in section 301, subsection 1. 

Two months ago the cotton farmers were 
told that dangerous surpluses were being 
held by the Government and that if they did 
not vote for reduction in the cotton crop 
there would be no Government loans. 

Yesterday we were told by the highest au- 
thority that an emergency exists and that all 
these stocks are needed. 

What are they needed for? 

If they are needed to go into the mills to 
be manufactured for immediate use, they do 
not constitute a surplus. This should be 
obvious to a school child. 

If they are not needed to go into the mills 
for immediate use, then they are only needed 
to be thrown on the market to force the 
market down and rob the farmer still further. 

If Mr. Wickard would determine parity 
prices in accordance with the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, no one would object to the 
Government selling its stocks at parity prices. 

Mr. Wickard, by his deliberate plundering 
of the American farms, has maligned the 
American farmer in the eyes of the general 
public. 

Mr. Wickard should discharge his oath of 
Office as Secretary of Agriculture, or retire 
from the office and let someone else step in 
who would give the farmer a square deal. The 
Congress itself has the power to see that 
Mr. Wickard performs his duty, or vacates 
his office. 

All honor to those 50 Senators who, on 
February 25, 1942, stood firm for the farmers 
of the country in the face of tremendous 
pressure. 

The farmer is not asking for unfair profit. 
The farmer is only asking for an opportunity 
to serve his country in producing agricultural 
products for our needs in this great 
emergency. 

I think the friends of the President should 
call these facts to his attention. 

The act of the Secretary of Agriculture in 
fixing fake parity prices at starvation figures 
has defeated the many efforts of Congress 
and the President to benefit the American 
farmer. 

If all these facts are explained to the Presi- 
dent fully I do not believe he will veto any 
measure passed now to protect agriculture 
and to make it possible for the farmers of the 
Nation to provide the food and clothing to 
win the war and write the peace, 
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Reclamation Develops Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 3, 1942 


Mr, DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, rec- 
lJamation has played a vita! part in the 
development of the arid sections of our 
country and in the production of essen- 
tial foodstuffs. The vast water and 
power resources of Idaho have only been 
partially developed, and much can be 
done to stimulate agricultural produc- 
tion through proper utilization of these 
natural resources. : 

The Idaho State Reclamation Associa- 
tion has been active in sponsoring a 
State-wide reclamation program. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a statement recently made by 
Mr. William E. Welsh, of Boise, secretary 
of this association: 

Since Pearl Harbor the question has arisen 
many times, not only in Idaho, but through- 
out the West, “What should our attitude now 
be toward reclamation?” 

We cannot underestimate the importance 
nor ithe far-reaching influence of the war 
now confronting our Nation and the entire 
werld. Certainly we as loyal American citi- 
zens cannot, nor do we wish to, urge upon our 
Government a program of development which 
will interfere with the prosecution of that 
war. But, on the other hand, it takes time 
for a nation the size of ours to become geared 
in industry and in manpower to an all-out 
war prceduction. As long as we have labor 
available for development’ programs, then 
certainly reclamation should be at the top 
of the list of such programs from the stand- 
point of developing and utilizing the re- 
sources of our country. 

We have also been told many times of the 
importance of food production in this war. 
Certainly reclamation wil! not only contribute 
to food production now, but it will guarantee 
stability of food production over a long period 
of time, and who can say when this war will 
end? America is being looked upon by the 
rest of the Allies as the arsenal of democracy, 
not only in production of war materials, but 
in the producticn of foods as well. If the 
war should be prolonged, then the production 
of foods will become important. Reclamation 
will not only increase food production, but 
the irrigated lands of our State and the West 
can be readily adapted to the growing of such 
focds as are demanded by our Nation and our 
Allies. 

Moreover, we must bear in mind that after 
the war thousands of men will be returning 
from the armed forces, and many more 
thousands will be released from the war- 
production program. These men will be 
looking for employment and for opportuni- 
ties to build homes for themselves and their 
families. Many of them have been raised on 
farms and will naturally return to the land. 
Surely there must be a program of develop- 
ment outlined now to meet that emergency. 
Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, then commander 
in chief of the United States Asiatic Fleet, 
in his now famous letter of January 10, 1939, 
said, “The after effects of the war must re- 
ceive serious consideration from the start.” 
There is no other field of endeavor which 
offers such an opportunity as reclamation to 
meet this emergency after the war. We must 
prepare now for that day which is sure to 
come. This means especially that surveys 
and investigations are more important today 
than ever before. 


Furthermore, I think most of us in Idaho 
realize that in the reclamation development 
during the depression, Idaho missed the boat 
primarily because of the fact that we were 
not prepared. If the reclamation possibili- 
ties within our State had been properly sur- 
veyed and investigated during the twenties, 
then we might now be enjoying the benefits 
of those developments. Most of our Idaho 
reclamation possibilities are only partially 
surveyed. Few States in the West enjoy the 
blessings of such natural resources as Idaho 
We have many thousands of acres of pro- 
ductive land unreclaimed and millions of 
acre-feet of water going to waste annually. 
More than 50 percent of our 2,300,000 irri- 
gated acres are still in need of supplemental 
water. Where else in the entire Nation is 
there offered such an opportunity as this for 
a patriotic effort to meet the demands for 
increased food production? 


Urges Protection of Farmers Against Fed- 
eral Agencies Selling Farm Products 
Below Parity Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0} 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 3, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
quote from a telegram which reads as 
follows: 

Feresruary 25, 1942. 
Hon. JOHN BANKHEAD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Confirming telephone call to you the 
undersigned at special meetings held at 
Kansas City, Mo., directed me to vigorously 
support and demand the bill offered by your- 
self and Serators GILLETTE and THomas of 
Oklahoma to protect farmers against the Fcd- 
eral agencies selling farm products below 
parity prices. There should be a provision 
which would determine parity price for the 
“contract grade,” and thus permit normal 
premiums and discounts for grade and quality 
differentials to assert themselves in the cash 
market. Parity and soil practice payments 
should be excluded in determination of such 
prices because such payments cover reduced 
production on the one hand and soil pro- 
tection and improvement on the other. Your 
bill should include a provision which would 
prohibit the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from selling farm products to the “normal 
buyers” unless through public hearings the 
Secretary of Agriculture would determine that 
private and cooperative distributcrs will not 
serve the Commodity Credit Corporation at 
reasonable service rates. The National 
Farmers Union is the dominant farm organi- 
zation in the important wheat States in the 
field of membership and cooperative market- 
ing. The Na*ional Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives includes every regional cooperative 
grain marketing institution west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, and renders services to grain 
producers in all of those States, and does a 
business in excess of $100,009,000 a year. 

M. W. THATCHER, 
Chairman, National Farmers Union 
Legislative Committce; President, 
Naticnal Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives, 


Mr. Speaker, this represents the gen- 
eral feeling cf the farmers of cur country. 
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“True Signs of Patriotism”—Ensign 
Craig Spowers, U. S. S. “Reuben 
James” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by one of the classmates of Ensign 
Craig Spowers, my candidate for the 
Naval Academy in 1937, who died in de- 
fense of his country on the U. S. S. 
Reuben James on the night of October 
30-31, 1941: 


It is not the intent of this article to glorify 
the dead or to create a hero, but, rather, to 
shed credit on a nation that produces men 
like Craig Spowers, and to remind all of us 
what he represented. 

On the night of October 30-31, 1941, the 
Reuben James was torpedoed and sent to the 
bottom of the North Atlantic, carrying with 
her our first offices casualties of this war— 
and the first member of the class of 1941 to 
die for his Nation. 

His classmates have lost a real friend, the 
Navy a fine officer, and his country a great 
patriot. 

Those who knew him best realize that 
Craig Spowers did not give his life grudgingly 
to the principles by which he lived. They 
realize that no one could have set the ex- 
rg ag so necessary for victory quite as well 
as he, 

Perhaps many of his classmates—and cer- 
tainly a great many of the following classes— 
still associate Craig with a bit of his own 
philosophy which he frequently caused his 
subordinates to repeat and understand. This 
philosophy—or, more appropriately, doc- 
trine—was “The only true sign of patriotism 
is sincere service.” 

I once cautioned Craig on the advisability 
of asking men often to repeat a statement 
of such potentialities in the fear of its losing 
some of its meaning to them. He interpreted 
my admonition as a questioning of his own 
sincerity in the matter. That was the only 
time in 3 years of rooming together that 
I saw Craig really angry, furious. I learned 
from his reactions that whether here was 
a great man or a lesser man, there was 
certainly no doubt that in Craig Spowers 
there was as sincere a patriot as this Nation 
has produced—from the year 1776 to the 
present. 

By “sincere service” Craig did not mean 
only the service of those of the armed forces 
whose individual devotions to a great nation 
supply their incentives to serve. Far more 
than that. In Craig's interpretation, the 
field extends from the President to the school 
child who buys a defense stamp, to the men 
who turn the wheels of industry, to those in 
the schools and academies who teach the 
generations to be Americans. Yet whatever 
the field of a man’s endeavor, whatever his 
apparent efforts toward a national cause, his 
own sincerity—and that only—makes him a 
patriot. History has proven that a nation 
of men who, in the smugness of prosperity, 
place self above nation likewise placed self- 
ishness above salvation and may not long call 
themselves a nation of self-determined peo- 
ple. In nationalism, even as in religion, the 
solution to survival is simply “sincere serv- 
ice.” 

Is this slogan of Craig’s not worthy of being 
thought over and repeated by every man who 
Claims the right to the freedom that service 
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buys? He has supplied a watchword of this 
war—and of the next. No one can be more 
a quoted than the man who 
illustrated with his life his own “true signs 
of patriotism.” 

As a reminder to those he left behind, and 
as a tangible tribute to Craig Spowers, I hope 
that we may some day see on the walls of 
Memorial Hall a bronze plaque bearing this, 
his own, epitath: “The only true sign of 
patriotism is sincere service.” 





General MacArthur—A Living Inspiration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago H. R. 6685 was introduced 
by me, which provides that the President 
be authorized to present a Congressional 
Medal of Honor to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur for his splendid leadership of the 
troops in the Philippines. 

Since the introduction of H. R. 6685 
the following editorial appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of February 26, 
which clearly reveals General Mac- 
Arthur’s tenacity of purpose and his 
dogged determination to persevere in the 
traditional American way: 

MAC ARTHUR SHOULD INSPIRE NATION 


Add to this war's “impossibles”: General 
MacArthur and his sturdy American and 
Filipino troops are not only standing off 
Japanese attacks on Bataan Peninsula but 
counterattacking and winning advanced po- 
sitions, . 

The Inquirer has pointed out some of the 
impossible happenings that have come to pass 
in this world conflict. Hitler was a rabble- 
rouser whose incendiary words precluded in- 
cendiary deeds. Hitler’s Reich was too poor 
to risk a long war. 

France, secure behind her Maginot line, 
had the world’s greatest army and was sure 
to wreak swift and terrible punishment on 
the Nazis. Germany wouldn’t attempt to 
get into France by way of the Low Countries. 
Hitler certainly would never invade. Norway. 

Japar. wouldn’t make an outright attack 
on the United States, nor, of all things, find 
us asleep at the switch in Hawaii. 

But all of these impossibles happened, 
along with plentr more. They weren't all 
one-sided, however. The Japs overran a large 
part of the Philippines and captured Ma- 
hila—but MacArthur kept on fighting. 

The Japanese pushed swiftly to the south, 
occupying one island after another, swept 
through Malaya and took Singapore. But 
MacArthur fought on. 

They invaded the rich Dutch East Indies 
island of Sumatra and battered at Java, prize 
of the archipelago. But MacArthur stood 
firm while they hurled thousands of fresh 
troops at his defenses. 

The Japs pushed westward into the Indian 
Ocean, threatening the United Nations’ lines 
of communication, and now have bombed the 
Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal, at 
the threshold of India and on the route to 
the strategic Middle East where, it is not in- 
conceivable, they might eventually establish 
contact with Hitler’s own forces. But Mac- 
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Arthur not only continues to hold them 
stymied in Bataan, but makes offensive forays 
driving them back as much as 5 miles. 

Here is a record of courage and of stalwart 
refusal to bow to superior forces that rarely 
has been matched in history and certainly not 
in our time. The gallantry of the British at 
the siege of Tobruk was outstanding. But 
even the British did not have to repel such 
waves of conquest-maddened hordes as have 
patees smashing away at MacArthur for many 
weeks. 

This doughty general and his brave troops 
have done and are doing vastly more than 
hold at bay large numbers of Japanese sol- 
diers, preventing their use in further con- 
quests in the southwest Pacific. They are 
providing for the American public the very 
finest tonic and morale builder imaginable. 
However discouraging the news at home or 
abroad, the customary tidings from Bataan 
produce a sigh of relief. Over there the situ- 
ation never is presented as hopeless; it is al- 
ways well in hand. 

Yet there would be no point in deluding 
ourselves about MacArthur’s position. He 
and his men are in an exceedingly tough 
spot. Their difficulties increase as time 
rushes on. There doesn’t seem to be much 
we can do to help them. At least, Washing- 
ton hasn’t found any way to get reinforce- 
ments to Bataan without risking more than 
our present state of preparedness and the 
Jap-infested seas permit. 

It is a little ironic that, in the face of this 
drama of heroism in the Philippines, about all 
Congress can do is to grant MacArthur and his 
soldiers an extension of time beyond March 
15 in filing their income-tax returns and pay- 
ing their taxes to the Government. Along 
with the awarding of a few medals, it is little 
enough to do for them. 

But as a Nation we can do this: We can 
keep on urging that our Navy, Army, and air 
forces, at the earliest possible moment, renew 
step-by-step attacks on Japanese bases in the 
Pacific, such as the raids on the Marshall 
and Gilbert Islands, and hack away at Tokyo’s 
outposts until sea lanes to the Philippines can 
be opened, 

Of even greater immediate importance, as 
citizens of the United States we can do this: 
We can demand, in a voice so loud and per- 
emptory that it can’t be disregarded or mis- 
understood, that Congress act now to stop 
once and for all the shameful strikes still 
holding back production of the planes and 
guns that MacArthur and our other fighting 
men scattered across the earth must have for 
victory. 

As against MacArthur’s epic valor, strikes 
that slow our output of weapons are a sicken- 
ing outrage, a shocking disgrace to this great 
Nation. 





More A. A. A. Pledge Signers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, several days 
ago I called the attention of Congress to 
the joint action of 50 patriotic farmers 
of Allen County, Ind., who voluntarily 
Signed a pledge (1) to refrain from ac- 
cepting A. A. A. bounties for the dura- 
tion of the war, and (2) to produce the 
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greatest amount of essential foodstuffs 
possible. 

The exact wording of this pledge was 
as follows: 


Believing that the taxpayers of the Nation 
are about to shoulder the greatest tax burdens 
in our history, and believing also that econ- 
omy should be practiced in our Government 
as well as in our household, we, as patriotic 
farmers of Allen County, Ind., do hereby 
pledge ourselves to refrain from the accept- 
ance of any Government Agr:cultural Ad- 
justment Administration payments for the 
growing or nongrowing of any crops, live- 
stock, etc., on our. respective farms. 

And consistent with this undertaking, and 
in a spirit of contributing in every possible 
manner to the cause of victory and of na- 
tional abundance, security, and stability, we 
further pledge ourselves to produce to the 
limit of our ability all of the things which 
we are best equipped to produce. 


Word of this movement to divert farm 
payments to the war program was re- 
ceived with unusual interest both in 
Congress and throughout the country. 
It was announced at the time that other 
farmers would be given an opportunity 
to sign this pledge and the hope was ex- 
pressed that it would sweep the Nation. 

Those of you who have been following 
the progress of this movement will, there- 
fore, be interested in the following tele- 
gram which I received this morning from 
Mr. Charles D. Putman, of New Haven, 
Ind., chairman of the 50 original pledge 
signers: 


Hon. Greorce W. GILLiz, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Over 200 additional farmers have signed the 
patriotic pledge in few days it has been dis- 
played at elevators in Allen County. Many 
more to sign without solicitation. Movement 
rapidly spreading through Indiana and other 
States. Many signers previously signed up 
with Triple A and were promised payments 
ranging up to four and five hundred dollars 
each which they now pledge not to accept. 

CHARLES D. PuTMAN, 
Chairman, Fifty Original Signers 
of Allen County Pledge. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., News-Sentinel of March 2, 1942: 


AWAY WITH THAT GHOST 


The New Deal had scarcely been born when, 
in May of 1933, the first Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, which was to solve the age-old 
farm problem in one sweeping gesture, was 
passed by the Congress. 

Markets were glutted with corn and cotton, 
wheat and pork and beef, tobacco and pota- 
toes. Income was low and the supply of 
goods was high. Result: Farm prices were 
scraping bottom. 

Henry Agard Wallace had been appointed 
Secretary of Agriculture primarily because 
he had theories on how the problem could be 
solved. On paper, and in his farm maga- 
zines, he had solved them all, and he repre- 
sented the whole thing as being really quite 
simpie. 

Simply put, it was this: To raise prices, 
you reduce production, allowing the law of 
supply and demand to turn the trick. To 
induce farmers to cooperate, you had to do 
one of two things—bribe or threaten. 

Under the American system it was consid- 
ered rude and autocratic to threaten; and 
hence, bribery, otherwise known then as the 
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gentle rain of checks, was offered, as a sugar 
lump is offered to a recalcitrant horse. 

What started out as a sugared tidbit turned 
out to be an all-day sucker. 

Benefit payments increased, and the scope 
of the plan broadened. 

Surplus stocks were taken off the market 
and stored, and a complex system of loans 
was pyramided, one on the other, to keep the 
whole scheme from leaking at the seams. 

In such a manner was the farm problem 
“solved.” 

At aliout the time the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration was hatching from the 
larva into the pupa stage, Hitler was en- 
trenching himself in Germany; Japan had 
finished mopping up its Manchuria cam- 
paign, and the foundation for a second World 
War was being laid on opposite sides of the 
earth. 

Now the war has reached America. Food is 
needed for this country and her Allies. A 
new Secretary of Agriculture goes so far as 
to say food will win the war and write the 
peace. 

But the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration lives on. 

Benefit checks still go out to those who 
comply with the program. 

True, quotas are being revised to permit 
more planting, but the clamps are still on. 

The county agricultural agents plead for 
increases in production with “food for de- 
fense” as a slogan; and the same farmers who 
hear the plea are being shown how they can 
keep within Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration restrictions and collect their com- 
pliance payments. 

To say that this sort of business is cock- 
eyed and completely asinine is to be chari- 
table. 

And because the set-up is asinine, there 
can be nothing but praise for the Allen 
County farmers who, with obvious sincerity 
and a deep sense of patriotic duty, have 
said at last: 

“This has gone far enough; let’s put an 
end to it.” 

Their belief—supperted adequately by 
facts—is that with prices at their present 
level, Government hand-outs are not needed; 
and that the money might better be spent 
for guns and airplanes. 

The movement here was spontaneous, and 
there is room for hope that it will spread to 
every State and county and every farm in 
the land, until the problem solvers are con- 
vinced that the Triple A is now a wandering 
and useless ghost that needs to be laid away 
in its quiet crypt—at least until the war has 
ended. 


The Renovation of the High Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW-—THE RENOVATION OF THE 
HIGH COMMAND 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

If the trial by a court martial of Admiral 

Kimmell and of General Short is not pre- 


ceded by bold measures to renovate our mili- 
tary system, the trial will look altogether too 
much like another case of Marshal Petain 
judging General Gamelin. The decision to try 
Kimmel and Short, though in itself correct, 
will do great harm if the effect is to fix at- 
tention upon the failure of the individual 
commanders and to divert attention from the 
grave faults of the system of which they were 
the unhappy and unfortunate products. 

For what has been lacking in the conduct of 
affairs since the debacle at Pearl Harbor has 
been evidence of a resolute determination 
to reform the military system. The disputes 
about the publicity in regard to the damage 
done and about the punishrrent of individual 
Officers would have fallen into proper per- 
spective if the President and his depart- 
mental chiefs had shown determination to 
reform the system rather than to temporize 
and to muddle along. Yet the length and the 
outcome of the war will certainly depend upon 
how promptly we identify the faults of the 
military system and upon how quickly and 
boldly we correct them. 

The fundamental fault of our military sys- 
tem—Navy and Army—is that it is in ‘the 
hands of men who rose to the tcp by seniority 
in a long pacifist peace, and are now too old 
to conduct the war. I know that this is a 
sweeping generalization. I know that there 
are exceptions—for example Marshal Foch 
and General Pershing in the other war, Gen- 
eral MacArthur in this one. But I submit 
that these are the exceptions which prove 
the rule that Napoleon laid down when he 
said that the first condition of being able 
to conduct a war well is to be young. The 
evidence of history is overwhelming on this 
point. The great commanders. are much 
mcre often than not men in thir thirties and 
their forties, rather than men in their fifties 
and their sixties. 

Let us list some of the great commanders 
of history. Alexander was 33 when he died. 
Hannibal was winning his most important 
victories before he was 30 years old. Caesar 
was in his early forties when he undertock 
the Gallic wars. 

Wallenstein was 42 at the beginning of his 
famous campaigns. Marlborough was 52 
when he became captain-general cf the Eng- 
lish troops. Wellington was 46 when he won 
the Battle of Waterloo, Napoleon was 27 when 
he won the campaign of Italy, was 41 at the 
zenith of his greatness as a general, and only 
46 when his military career was ended. Nel- 
son was 4. when he was killed at Trafalgar. 
Weygand was 47 at the Battle of the Marne, 
and Ludendorff was 49 at the Battle of Tan- 
nenberg. Chiang Kai-shek was the leader of 
the Chinese before he was 50. 

Consider our own military men. Wash- 
ington was 44 when he took command of 
the Continental Army. John Paul Jones was 
27 at the beginning of the War of Inde- 
pendence. Decatur was 25 when he made his 
name in the Tripolitan war. Perry was 37 in 
1812. Andrew Jackson was 48 at the Battle 
of New Orleans. Robert E. Lee was 54 at the 
beginning of the War Between the States, 
but his greatest field commander, Stonewall 
Jackson, was less than 40 when he was killed. 
Sherman was 45 at the end of his campaign. 
Grant was 43 at Appomattcx. 

It may be significant, too, to remember that 
in 1934 when Gen. Charles de Gaulle pub- 
lished the book on mechanized war, which 
the French General Staff ignored and the Ger- 
man General Staff studied so profitably, he 
was 44 years old. It is also interesting that 
Col. William Mitchell was about 40 when he 
began to agitate for the recognition of air 
power, and that he was 47 when he was con- 
victed by a court martial in 1926. 

More than a hundred years ago Alexis de 
Tocqueville in his incomparable study of 
democracy in America pointed out that 
democratic armies are always weak at the 
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beginning of a war—if the war comes after a 
long peace. The reason for this, he said, is, 
first, that in a democracy seniority is the rule 
for advancement; and, second, that officers do 
not retire, because when they retire they usu- 
ally have nothing else to do. “The chiefs of 
the arm find themselves elderly men 
* * * one sees with surprise that” the 
soldiers are young and the commanders are 
aging. Thus the younger men, held back by 
over-age officers, lack experience and the 
over-age officers lack vigor. This, no less 
than the invariable lack. of material prepared- 
ness, is the reason why democracies do so 
badly at the outset and why they do not fight 
wars well until, by death or retirement, the 
path for the advancement of the younger 
men has been cleared. 

It is no accident that the successful cap- 
tains of history have been men of genius who 
by a lucky accident were born to power and 
so got command when they were in their 
prime; or that they have been men who 
reached the top quickly because a revolu- 
tion—the French, the American, the German, 
the Russian—removed the older men; or that 
they have come to the top after prolonged 
disasters, as in our Civil War, which shook 
out the unfit commanders. , 

It would be a miracle if armies were suc- 
cessful when they are commanded by men 
who by the slow rule of seniority in peace- 
time have reached the top at a time when 
they are already over-age. The miracle rarely 
happens. It is not happening with us, and 
broadly speaking we may as well make up our 
minds quickly that the admirals and the gen- 
erals who can win this war are most of them 
not admirals and generals today. The sooner 
we clear the path of advancement for them— 
and place before them Napoleon’s promise 
that “every French soldier carries in his cart- 
ridge pouch the baton of a marshal of 
France”—the sconer we shall pass by the in- 
itial period of democratic muddle and defeat. 

It is by this process of retiring the over- 
aged from the posts of command to councils 
where elderly men are useful for reflection 
and advice, it is by uncorking the energy of 
the men who are at the right age for war, 
that we can most surely solve the otherwise 
insoluble, and endlessly debated, problems of 
the strategical and tactical organization of 
our armed forces. The question of how to 
achieve unity of command and concerted ac- 
tion, so imperatively needed for example in 
fighting the submarines off our coast—the 
questions which turn about a separate air 
force, and the relation of aviation to the 
Navy and the Army—all these questions are 
at bottom quarrels and jealousies among 
elderly professionals. They are the quarrels 
of men who did their active service in another 
military era—before the emergence of air 
power, before the development of mechanized 
warfare, in the age of the battleship and 
trench warfare, and impregnable fortrcsses. 

Try as they will, and most of them try, the 
new warfare is alien to them, and though they 
try bravely to adjust themselves to it, the 
inwardness of it is not part of their minds 
and they cannot feel it in their bones. Thus 
they yield to pressure and they concede this 
and that. But they cannot initiate and they 
cannot invent and they cannot lead. 

But go down to the younger men—men in 
their thirties and forties—and you are in a 
generation born and bred to mechanized 
movement and already at home in the air, 
not as an exciting novelty, but as part of the 
nature of things for them, as riding a horse 
is to a cowboy on the plains. Not blueprints, 
rearranging somewhat the established routine 
of military organization, but the new gener- 
ation of men now waiting outside the door, 
is what we need and must have. They alone 
can unify and coordinate air power and sea 
power and land power because that is the 
way they are already disposed to think. They 
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alone can use the new weapons as they should 
be used, because they are the generation to 
whom these things are native, not strange 
gadgets to be approached suspiciously and 
learned about painfully. 

The President, -vho is Commander in Chief, 
and the Secretary of the Navy and the Secre- 
tary of War, have in this fundamental mat- 
ter the final responsibility. It depends upon 
them whether we continue our present policy 
of trying to reeducate the over-age com- 
manders and gradually and painlessly to re- 
place some of them here and there, or 
whether we take the broad and fundamental 
view that we shall uncork and release the 
energy of the younger officers by retiring the 
over-aged. 

Such a renovation and rejuvenation of a 
military system has rarely been achieved in 
a democracy until the peacetime command 
has been repeatedly discredited by defeat and 
disaster. The test of the President is whether 
he will achieve. it after one Pearl Harbor, or 
whether there must be more of them, and the 
test of the over-age admirals and generals is 
whether they will promote the inevitable 
change voluntarily or whether more of them 
must find themselves in the plight of Kimmel 
and Short, 

In facing this, the immediately crucial 
problem of his conduct of the war, the Presi- 
dent should remember that he himself is 60 
years of age, and that when he really. knew 
the Navy intimately he was only 35, and that 


we were fighting a very different kind of war.- 


He should ask himself very seriously whether 
he himself is free of the universal illusion of 
age, which is to see men and to see things as 
they were, and not as they are. He should 
ask himself whether in military affairs he may 
not unconsciously have become himself old- 
fashioned and conservative, and whether he 
does not need and whether in the active con- 
duct of the war he must not have, for his 
principal advisers soldiers and sailors and air- 
men who are no older than Napoleon and 
Nelson and Wellington, than Grant and 
“Stonewall” Jackson, than Charles de Gaulle 
and William Mitchell. 





The “Struma” Accident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, an 
event occurred recently which calls for 
the strongest expression of public indig- 
nation by the people of the United States. 
The event itself may not mean much in 
these days when war news dealing with 
the fate of millions of people crowds the 
pages of our newspapers, but the death, 
at sea, of 750 persons is not something 
to be slurred over or disregarded even 
in these troubled times. 

Here is the news item: 

ISTANBUL, TURKEY, February 24.—Most of 
750 Jewish refugees from Rumania aboard the 
steamsbip Struma were feared drowned today 
when the vessel sank 7 miles outside the 
Bosphorus after striking a mine. Two salvage 
boats immediately proceeded to the scene to 
pick up any survivors. The ship was towed 
toward the Black Sea, which is connected by 
the Bosphorus with the Sca of Marmara, on 
Monday, because the refugees had been re- 
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fused permission to continue their voyage to 
Palestine. The refugees were being returned 
to Rumania. 


Mr. Speaker, immediately upon learn- 
ing of this fact I communicated with the 
Emergency Committee for Zionist Affairs 
and received from the committee the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your telegram re Struma referred to us stop 
Information that this 400-ton ship with 750 
refugees aboard sunk near Constantinople is 
correct; also that refugees were refused per- 
mission to enter Palestine stop. Are for- 
warding you copy statement issued by Jewish 
agency executive in Jerusalem. 

Davin Perecorsky, 
American Emergency Committee 
for Zionist Affairs. 

The Jewish Telegraphic Agency there- 
upon issued the following press release: 
JEWISH AGENCY BLAMES PALESTINE GOVERNMENT 

FOR DEATH OF 750 “STRUMA"’ REFUGEES 

JERUSALEM, February 25.—The Palestine 
Government and the British Colonial Office 
in London were charged today by the Jewish 
agency with responsibility for the deaths of 
the 750 Rumanian Jewish refugees who were 
drowned yesterday in the cold waters of the 
Black Sea when the steamship Strwma, on 
which they were being returued to Rumania, 
exploded and sank after striking a stray mine. 


Mr. Speaker, these refugees reached 
Istanbul last week after a perilous voyage 
from Rumania aboard the _ sinking 
Struma only to find that the Turkish au- 
thorities would not permit them to land 
and the British authorities would not 
allow them to enter Palestine even under 
the immigration quota. 


The Jewish Agency, in the statement 
issued here today, expressed “grief and 
horror” over the death of the 750 Jewish 
refugees. Condemning the refusal] of the 
Palestine administration and the colo- 
nial office to admit these victims of Axis 
terror into Palestine under the immigra- 
tion quota, the statement revealed that 
the British authorities put forward two 
arguments to support their refusal to 
admit the refugees, except children under 
16 years of age. The arguments were: 
First, the adult refugees may have enemy 
agents in their ranks; second, the short- 
age of food in Palestine does not permit 
the admission of additional immigrants. 

Replying to these arguments, the 
agency suggested to the administration 
that the refugees be placed in internment 
camps in Palestine until their characters 
had been thoroughly investigated. On 
the question of adequate food supplies, 
the agency stressed the fact that the 
refugees, when admitted, would come 
under the quota which had already been 
assigned by the Palestine government for 
the immigration of 1,250 Jewish immi- 
grants and their dependents. 

To use the argument that the shortage of 
food supplies does not permit the admittance 
of a few hundred elderly people who are 
fleeing from torture and death refiects on 
the intelligence as well as on the heart of 
those who advance it. 


The agency pointed out. 
Its statement emphasizes that— 


This is the second time that the Jewish 
world has been moved to sorrow and indig- 
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nation through disaster invplving hundreds 
of innocent lives of refugees fleeing from 
Hitler to take refuge in their national hcme. 
Still fresh in Jewish memory is the tragedy 
of the steamship Patria, which sank in Haifa 
Harbor after the refusal of the Palestine 
administration to let the passengers land. 


If the very same treatment which was ac- 
corded to non-Jewish war refugees who 
sought shelter in Palestine were accorded to 
Jews whose historic rights to come here has 
been solemnly acknowledged, the Jews, al- 
ready sorely stricken, woula not be mourning 
today another thousand martyrs. 


The agency statement concludes: 

Speaking to a Jewish telegraphic agency 
correspondent in Istanbul last Friday, the 
Struma refugees had expresseil the hope that 
the Palestine Government would allow them 
to enter the country, since they knew then 
that the only other alternative that faced 
them was to return to Rumania. 

Mr. Speaker, the House will observe 
that no one agency is to blame for what 
happened. No one wishes to accept the 
responsibility and each is equally guilty 
of utter disregarc of human life and 
human rights. What matters whether 
the British, Rumanian, Turkish, or any 
other government is responsible; the im- 
portant thing is that our civilized so- 
ciety did not know how to save the lives 
of 750 refugees who, in escaping persecu- 
tion from their own country, found death 
on the high seas. 

I feel that not enough has been said on 
this subject.. I feel that some definite 
stand on behalf of human rights taken 
by this House will perhaps avoid a similar 
disaster in the future. 

I cannot permit that human lives be 
placed in jeopardy simply because it does 
not suit a particular group or government 
to help human beings who are hunted on 
the face of the earth and cannot find a 
place to rest. 





You Can Sleep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, it i: absolutely 
essential that a man have some relaxing 
sleep if he is to carry on the strenuous 
duties facing him in these times. A man 
should leave his work in his office when he 
closes his door at night. In the past. I 
have been unable to do this. I have car- 
ried my work home with me and after 
going to bed have rumbled and rolled, 
wrestling with problems. I have found 
that other Members of Congr<ss have the 
same difficulty, and I am sure that many 
people in high places are doing the same 
thing. I discussed this problem at one 
time with Dr. George W. Calver, and he 
asked if I would try an experiment at his 
suggestion, which was only a brief ex- 
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periment. I told him I would. He then 
referred me to an article in the Reader’s 
Digest entitled “You Can Sleep,” con- 
densed from the Baltimore Sun and writ- 
ten by J. P. McEvoy. I frankly was skep- 
tical of the results, but according to my 
promise I did try it, and it works. I know 
others who have tried it, and it worked. 
Dr. Calver suggested that if this article 
was inserted in the ConGRESSIONAL Rec- 
orp that it would be available not only to 
Members of Congress but to people 
throughout the Nation. I assured him I 
would be glad to insert the article if he 
would write me a letter to that effect. He 
has addressed a letter to me which I wish 
to insert, and also the article, You Can 
Sleep. 


THE ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1942. 
Hon. Joz HENDRICKS, 
Member oj Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Henvricks: There was pub- 
lished in the January number of the Read- 
er’s Digest a very excellent article entitled, 
“You Can Sleep” which was republished 
from the Baltimore Sun. This is the best 
and most concise expression of the thing I 
have been trying to tell many Members of 
both Houses, as to the effect of will power 
in the control of sleep. The article particu- 
larly emphasizes the necessity for a deter- 
mination to clear the mind of thoughts of 
the day in order to obtain relaxation. 

I have suggested to many Members that 
they read this article and practice it on them- 
selves. In quite a number of cases it has 
been very successful, so successful in fact I 
think it would be a decided benefit for every- 
one if this article could be published in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp so that it may become 
generally available. The interesting part is 
that the men who read and conscientiously 
try this article are its most ardent advocates 
of the method and its use. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Grorce W. CALVER. 


{Condensed from the Baltimore Sunday Sun] 
YOU CAN SLEEP 
(By J. P. McEvoy) 


Do you lie awake at night, tossing and 
turning, hearing the clock strike two, three, 
four, before you finally drop off into ex- 
hausted slumber? I used to do that. But 
now I’ve learned the secret of quick, restful 
sleep. This is it: You can sleep—if you 
want to. It’s as simple as that. 

You lie awake because you want to lie 
awake. Don’t tel: me, “I go to bed and try 
to sleep, but I just can't.” Be honest with 
yourself. Do you really try to go to sleep? 
When worries crowd into your mind do you 
dismiss them—or dwell upon them? Do you 
think, “Gosh that was a boner I made today. 
* * * J must remember to do such-and- 
such. * * * Maybe I'd better make a note 
of it * * *.” Honest, now, are you wanting 
to sleep? Or are you wanting to stay awake 
and think? 

Tonight try this experiment. Imagine you 
are taking down your thoughts in a note- 
book and that you must put them down 
carefully just as they come along. Start 
out by trying to think of nothirg but sleep 
and going to sleep. Then note how many 
other thoughts keep interfering and how only 
by definite effort can you bring back the 
thought of sleep—that you want to sleep. 
You will be surprised to discover the tricks 
your mind will play to keep you thinking 


about your worries, how it will dodge and 
twist to throw off the notion of sleep like a 


I used also a second anc. equally important 
technique. This is very simple, too, though 
it took me a long while to become proficient 
at it. It is the technique of relaxing pro- 


gressively. 


gent practice you will become able to put 
yourself to sleep within 5 minutes whenever 
you wish. 

Tonight when you go to bed, make yourself 
as comfortable as youcan. Take any position 
you like—the one in which you feel most 
completely relaxed Close your eyes. 

Now you are ready to start concentrating 
on the one thought of relaxation, progressing 
from one par* of your anatomy to another. 
Think first .f the muscles of your scalp, the 
top of your head; relax those muscles. Now, 
concentrate on the muscles of your forehead. 
Feel the muscles sag. Now, your eyelids. 
Relax them. They are so heavy you can’t 
lift them. Now, the muscles of your face. 
Let the muscles go. Your jaws—let them 
sag. Note especially your neck. Move your 
head around until your neck is so relaxed 
your head feels like a dead weight. Drop it— 
let it roll until it comes to a stop of itself. 
Go right down your back. Feel the muscles 
let go. 

Let your mind follow down each arm, re- 
laxing the shoulders, the elbows, wrists, each 
finger. Now, consider the muscles of your 
chest. Relax them. Then your stomach. 
Let everything sag. Heavy. Heavy. Have 
you ever seen a window washer go down a 
large plate of glass with a squeegee? Visual- 
ize just such a squeegee going down your 
body, slowly relaxing all the muscles as it 


goes. ; 

Feel the heaviness of your hips—pushing 
against the bed. Now relax the muscles of 
each thigh, foot, toe. Slowly. Slowly. You're 
asleep. 

Maybe not the first time you do it. But if 
you are awake you won’t be wide awake. 
And one more trip from head to toe should 


put you under. Later, when you have prac- 
ticed this technique faithfully night after 
night, you will never finish the whole route— 
you will be asleep long before that. Confi- 
dentially, I haven’t gotten past my arms for 
years. 

Don’t give any thought to whether you for- 
got some part of the body. The magic lies 
not in any special order but in the fact that 
while you are conscientiously thinking of 
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ment of Snake River for Navigation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 17, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the river 
and harbor bill, H. R. 5993, contains an 
item authorizing the construction of 
locks and dams in the Snake River which 
will provide year-around navigation fa- 
cilities from a great inland empire in 
Idaho, Washington, and Oregon to tide- 
water. In this connection, Dr. H. L. Talk- 
ington, of Lewiston, Idaho, who is a 
well-known historian and educator, has 
prepared an article including a detailed 
statement of the tonnage available for 
shipment via the Snake and Columbia 
Rivers, which I submit herewith for in- 
clusion in the Recorp: 

THE OPEN RIVER 
(By Dr. H. L. Tarkington) 

The Snake River: An eminent western au- 
thor writing in Harper’s magazine for April 
1939 said, “The Snake River is the largest 
known major waterway on the continent. 
Yet thousands of Americans have never heard 
of it. It is more than three times as large as 
the Hudson and its drainage area is eight 
times as great—including nearly all of Idaho 
and parts of Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, 
Utah, and Nevada. Only three rivers in the 
United States—the Columbia, the Colorado, 
and the Tennessee—excel it in hydroelectric 
power potentialities.” But mow for over a 
fourth of a century the major use of it has 
been for irrigation. 

For years the lower Columbia had been 
navigated, but little was done on the upper 
Columbia and the Snake Rivers until 1861 
when Colonel Wright came up the river and 
landed a boat load of miners and supplies at 
the present site of Lewiston. From that time 
on for twoscore or more years the inland 
empire was supplied largely by water trans- 
portation. 

The branch line of the Northern Pacific 
came in 1898 and a little later irrigation in 
the southern part of Idaho began in a large 
way, which greatly reduced the volume of 
water, and early in this century the boats 
ceased to ply regularly on the river. One was 
kept at Lewiston until recently to transport 
the grain on the south bank of the river 
across to the railway, but 2 or 3 years ago it 
was taken off. 

In 1915 there was a grand celebration on 
the completion of the locks at Celillo. Much 
was expected but little was accomplished on 
river navigation. 

The building of Bonneville Dam has 
greatly increased the depth of the river above 
that point making it possible to seagoing 
vessels to come up the river as far as The 
Dalles. This revived largely the activities 
of the Open River Association. Every energy 








as 


is being bent now on making the Snake, by 
means of dams, navigable to Lewiston for 6 
months of the year. 


That. this is justified is abundantly shown 
by the tonnage of grain and lumber tributary 
to this river. 


Tonnage of the Snake River watershed 
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Summarizing, allowing 1,400 bushels per carload of wheat, 1,250 each for oats and barley: Grain 39,531; lumber in 


the Lewiston district, about 10,000 carloads annually; fruit in the Lewiston district, including Lewiston Orchards, 
Clarkston, and down the river, 300 carloads; livestock 1,500 carloads; truck garden products in the Lewiston district, 
50 carloads; fruit in the Walla Walla, Milton, and Freewater district; truck-garden products in the Walla Walla, 
Milton, and Freewater district; the number of families accommodated is 63,034; the population served s 239,305; the 
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assessed wealth is $52,737,731.80. 


Lewiston district: 600 carloads o! peas and 600 carloads of beans. : ; 
Walla Walla district: 3,400,000 cases of green peas; 275,000 cases oi asparagus, spinach, and other vegetab:es; live- 
stock, $1,003,000; prunes, 1,000 carloads; other fruits and nuts; 467,000 olives. 


LL 


Parity Payments to Sugar Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, some 
suggestion has been made here concern- 
ing the advisability of eliminating parity 
payments to our sugar farmers. This 
suggestion is based upon a lack of under- 
standing of the problem. In fact nothing 
would be more disastrous to the public, 
both taxpayers and consumers, than for 
such action. ‘’ 

For years we who have made a study 
of our sugar problem have warned the 
Members of this Congress and the Amer- 
ican public of the disastrous situation 
that we would face if our continental 
sugar-farming industry should be per- 
mitted to be destroyed. This present war 
emphasizes our arguments for the very 
shortage of water transportation which 
we foretold is causing the consuming 
public to depend more and more upon the 
continental sugar growers. 

American public opinion and simple 
justice would both require that the 
American sugar farmer, like other farm- 
ers, should receive not less than parity. 
Under the terms of the Price Control 
Act, if parity payments are withheld 
from sugar farmers, the Price Adminis- 
tration would have to raise the ceiling 
sufficiently to make up the difference. 
Inasmuch as the Sugar Act actually 
leaves a surplus in the United States 
Treasury, the result of cutting out par- 


ity payments to sugar farmers would not | 23, 1942, to President Roosevelt and the | 


be a saving to the public but would 
actually cost the public more money. 


The present sugai shortage and the 
prospect of sugar rationing make it ab- 
solutely necessary that the production 
of sugar in the continental United States 
be encouraged, and this is the obvious 
purpose of the parity payments. 

The average annual consumption of 
sugar in the United States is assumed 
to be around 6,000,000 tons. If the price 
of sugar should be increased from 80 
cents to $1.50 per hundredweight, the 
annual increase of the consuming public 
wou:d amount tc from $100,000,000 to 
$180,000,000 per year. This increase 
would go largely to Cuban producers and 
a few corporations who control the mar- 
ket of offshore sugar. The net result 
would be to increase the cost to the pub- 
lic and to transfer the benefits now 
received by the United States continental 
sugar farmers to Cuban producers and 
to certain large American corporations. 

Parity payments should be continued 
in justice to the consuming public and 
to the sugar farmers alike. 





Enemy Alien Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
EON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the | 
following telegram was sent on February | 
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Honorable Sam Raysurn, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 


We urge the immediate establishment of a 
regional alien-property-custodian office for the 
Pacific coast area. We have learned of numer- 
ous sacrifice sales by aliens; this office should 
have existed before the evacuation of Febru- 
ary 15. It must be functioning before addi- 
tional prohibited areas are evacuated. Many 
witnesses before this committee have urged 
this action. 

Citizens who may be evacuated will require 
similar protection for their property, and 
legislation may be needed to set up such cus- 
todianship. 

It is our impression that the need for an 
alien-property. custodian on the coast is but 
one exampie of a general need for advance 
planning for the civilian problems which are 
accompanying the evacuation of aliens and 
will accompany any future evacuations. The 
Army, after designating strategic areas, needs 
the planned assistance of the civilian agencies 
of the Federal Government in handling the 
actual evacuation and in resettling the evac- 
uees. The need for advance planning and 
coordination of all civilian agencies concerned 
with evacuation problems exists now. 

JOHN H. ToLan, 
Chairman, House Committee 
Investigating National Defense Migration. 


Mr. Speaker, the following telegram 
was sent on February 28, 1942, to Fresi- 
dent Roosevelt, Attorney General Biddle, 
and Secretary of War Stimson: 


My understanding that evacuation order is 
imminent. Think it imperative that ap- 
pointment of alien-property custodian and 
also coordinator for enemy-alien problems 
precede or at least coincide with announce- 
ment of order. Unnecessary to indicate to 
you that coordinator should be experienced 
administrator trained in handling commun- 
ity and family relationship problems, includ- 
ing welfare, health, resettlement. Coordi- 
nator’s job will include reemployment and 
agricultural problems. Urge also that coor- 
dinator’s office start at once making plans for 
creating boards similar to present enemy- 
alien hearing boards or comparable local ma- 
chinery for examining loyalty of Italian and - 
German aliens and certification of status. 
Coordinator should keep Iccal officials in- 
formed of developments and consult them as 
far as possible. 

JOHN H. ToLan, 
Chairman, House Committee 
Investigating National Defense Migration. 





Destructive Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
Dorothy Thompson’s statement from the 
Washington Evening Star of February 
18, 1942 about criticism of Englanc and 
criticisms that we might be subjected to 
ourselves. 

While I have not always agreed with 
Dorothy Thompson, I believe, in this in- 
stance, she has something that is right, 
because the Allies cannot win this war if 
a program of destructive criticism is 
launched among them, 
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There is no question that there should 
be unity among the Allies. 


On THE Recorp—-SincaPpore Crrricism Re- 
CALLS ‘({HAT “VE WeEREN’T So Hor aT PEARL 
Harzor, EITHER 

(By Dorothy ‘Thompson) 

All right—all right—yes; I recall Cecil 
Brown, and so did Goebbels. He’s quoting 
him all over the place. Yes; I know the 
show in Singapore was not so good. Yes; I 
know about the complacency—yes; I know 
they didn’t follow a scorched-earth policy. 
Yes—you can’: feel worse about it than I 
did. I know what it means. Maybe I know 
what it means better than you do—the fall 
of Singapore. 

Just the same, I can’t stand the cackling. 
Who's calling whom names? Is this war in 
the Far East the fault of the British? We 
talked a year and a half. The British sup- 
ported us in the Far East, not we the British. 
Do you remember Pearl Harbor? Were we so 
hot at Pearl Harbor? 

Listen, brothers, this is a war against 
Japan and Nazi Germany. Get this straight: 
The British are our Allies. 


THE LADY AND HER CAT 


I read all the interviews with the Ameri- 
can citizens who came from Penang. The 
British didn’t evacuate the Americans prop- 
erly. The British didn’t have antiaircraft 
guns. The British didn’t this, and the British 
didn’t that. The lady with the Siamese cat 
had plenty to say, as I remember. 

Listen, sister, you got home all right, didn’t 
you—you and the Siamese cat? Ever occur to 
you to offer one prayer of gratitude to God? 
If you weren't properly protected, what have 
you ever done to protect anybody else? Lis- 
ten, sister, you get busy and join the air- 
raid-precaution service. Get busy. There’s 
a lot to do right here. And if things don’t go 
well right here, whom will you blame—the 
British? 

The British didn’t have to have a war with 
Japan, and they didn’t have to have a 
war with Hitler. Do you know that? They 
could have tossed the continent to the winds 
and made a deal with both our enemies— 
against us. A military deal, a financial deal, 
a trade deal. All they had to do vas agree 
about spheres of influence in the Western 
Hemisphere and the East. Hitler’s still moan- 
ing that they didn’t do it. 


SEVENTY MILLION ANGLO-SAXONS 


Did you ever look at the map? There are 
seventy-Odd million Anglo-Saxon members of 
the English-speaking world outside the United 
States, and they are scattered from Land’s 
End to hell and gone. Not quite 2 years ago 
they had the Germans at the Channel, and 
there weren’t any antiaircraft guns in Brit- 
ain, either. Forty-seven million people on a 
little island, and they could starve in a fort- 
night. And for a year and a half they held 
the world at bay alone. That doesn’t make 
any impression on you? Fifty thousand of 
them died—right in England. I can’t re- 
member that anybody whimpered. 

When the King of Belgium made a separate 
peace, Paul Reynaud cried, “Treason.” 
Churchill said, “We reserve judgment.” 

Did you ever read Lincoln’s second inaugu- 
ral address? Take a look at it again. “The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” 

Listen to the Vichyites in New York. “Brit- 
ain let us down.” Not one mumbling word 
from Britain about the France that handed 
over everything to Hitler. Not aword. Only 
faith in France—when even France didn’t 
have any. 

WORK OF CENTURIES 

You'd think, to listen to some of you, that 
you want Britain to lose. Careful, careful; 
be quiet and pray. 





It took Britons and Hollanders, French- 
men, and Americans hundreds of years to 
open this globe for white men. Japan, since 
Perry, is 88 years old. And in a few weeks 
hundreds of years may be swept into the ash- 
can, and the Japs have a straight, open line 
from India to Suez. 

You don’t think much of the British Em- 
pire? No? 

Well, brother, if Britain goes, write finis 
Over western civilization. Or do you think 
perhaps that America can carry it alone? 

You don’t know what England means, my 
friend. England is very tired and England 
is old. Yet, though it slay me, I tell you this: 
England is the last refuge of the civilized soul. 
Pray for England. I say England. England 
so proud and England who knows humility. 

AGAIN, PEARL HARBOR 

Have you heard the British say a word 
against the Americans? Did they crow over 
Pearl Harbor? Did they rush into print to 
talk of our smugness and complacency? 

Did ~ou ever have an or an 
English woman for a friend? Did that friend 
ever let you down? 

In the hour of her greatest distress, her 
greatest disaster, I, an American, write these 
lines to England. And I say to England: In 
spite of Singapore, I sing with you, Land of 
Hope and Glory, Mother of the Free. And I 
sing with you, There'll Always Be An England 
and England Will Be Free. And I ask you to 
sing with me the great songs of America, 
Sweet Land of Liberty and Columbia the Gem 
of the Ocean, and Mine Eyes Have Seen the 
Glory. Songs written in the world’s greatest 
language—the great language of resistance. 


THROUGH THE PERILOUS FIGHT 


There’s a line in The Star-Spangled Banner, 
“Stars through the perilous fight.” 

There are stars, England. 

And don’t believe the lady with the Siamese 
cat is America. 

America knows where she is going—and she 
knows who’s going with her. Holland and 
Norway and Russia, China, and India. Yes; 
India. 

And by-and-by the whole round globe. 

And with you, Great Britain. 





Importance of the Great Lakes Shipbuild- 
ing Facilities to the Merchant and Naval 
Shipbuilding Program of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speeker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
would like to point out to my colleagues 
the conclusions reached by the St. Law- 
rence survey of the Department of Com- 
merce, with respect to the mighty con- 
tribution the shipbuilding yards on the 
Great Lakes can make to the merchant 
and naval shipbuilding program of the 
United States when the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project is authorized by 
the Congress. 


The importance of utilizing the resources 
of the Great Lakes area for the merchant and 
ship-construction program of the 


naval 
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United States and its Allies is established by 
the of well-qualified authorities 
and the officials of the Federal Government 

with the responsibility of carrying 
out the national defense program. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Frank 
Knox, Admiral E. 8. Land, Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission, Mr. William 8. 
Knudsen, Director General of the Office of 
Production Management, and Rear Admiral 
George H. Rock, former chief constructor ot 
the Navy, whose opinions th~ Navy Depart- 
ment fully endorses, all have expressed them- 
selves without qualification that it is desir- 
able and important to make the shipbuilding 
resources of the Great Lakes available for the 
defense program. 

The Great Lakes shipbuilding facilities con- 
tributed substantially to the shipbuilding 
program of the first World War. They can 
now contribute equally well by assuming the 
burden of the small-boat program of the 
United States Navy, and by constructing 
small cargo vessels for the Maritime Com- 
mission. With the limitation of the present 
channels through the Chicago Drainage Canal 
and the St. Lawrence River, the utilization of 
the Great Lakes resources in shipbuilding 
under present conditions will be partial and 
expensive. Emergency makeshift arrange- 
ments can be made even though more ex- 
pensive than if a normal outlet for large 
vessels were available. Such a program will 
maintain the managements and the labor 
force occupied and in training. When com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway is within 
sight, then it will be possible to transfer some 
of the large naval shipbuilding program to 
the Great Lakes, thereby freeing coastal yards 
for immediate utilization, At the same time 
a large merchant shipbuilding program can 
be initiated, thereby augmenting the ship- 
building capacity of the country by 750,000 or 
1,000,000 gross tons a year. 

The contention is no longer justified in the 
light of developments abroad and the studied 
opinions of high-ranking officials in the Gov- 
ernment that the present emergency will be of 
short duration, and that it will be over before 
the completion of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The continuance of the threat to the security 
of the United States in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the maintenance of our Navy 
in a state of mobilization, possible need for 
enlargement of the Navy, and the provisions 
of an adequate auxiliary merchant fleet to 
maintain communication with our distant de- 
fense outposts, will necessitate a continuing 
program of naval-ship construction beyond 
present plans. It will be more economic to 
secure access to the existing yards and re- 
sources in the Great Lakes than to duplicate 
those facilities elsewhere. 

It has become clear that the maintenance 
of a large merchant fleet is necessary for na- 
tional defense. In the past this has not al- 
ways been possible because it has been diffi- 
cult to sustain an American-flag merchant 
fleet on the high seas in competition with 
foreign ships. Similarly, coastwise and inter- 
coastal trade, which by law is restricted to 
American-constructed vessels, has also been 
difficult to carry on economically. It is now 
realized that a merchant fleet must be main- 
tained as a national defense measure. The 
Maritime Commission is cognizant of this 
need and welcomes new opportunities for the 
utilization of a merchant fleet. In its formal 
report on H. R. 4927, the Commission stated: 

“Sound planning for the expansion of our 
merchant marine must therefore include the 
further development of water-borne trans- 
portation in the coastwise and intercoastal 
trades.” 2 

The Commission contends that: 

“Any opportunity to provide for the ex- 
pansion of the use of merchant vessels in 


1 Hearings on H. R. 4927, No. 18, p. 2249. 











normal trades is worthy of serious consid- 
eration.” * 

The Commission also agrees that the 
seaway— ’ 

“would open to such vessels thousands of 
miles of additional coast line and would per- 
mit them direct access to one of the most 
highly industrialized and agriculturally pro- 
lific regions in the United States.” 

It is, therefore, clear that the St. Lawrence 
seaway would provide greater opportunities 
for the employment of a merchant fleet in 
peacetime, so essential to the maintenance 
of an adequate auxiliary fleet for emergency 
use. 

Even if the present emergency should end 
in the next few years the shipbuilding facili- 
ties in the Great Lakes would still be needed, 
for, in addition to the increase in the auxiliary 
merchant fleet, necessitated by the two-ocean 
Navy, the country would still be faced by the 
need for replacement of obsolete vessels. 
Sixty percent of the tonnage of the United 
States vessels is engaged in the coastwise and 
intercoastal trade. Virtually all of these ves- 
sels, the Maritime Commission reports, are 
obsolete or approaching obsolescence.» These 
vessels must be replaced as soon as the emer- 
gency needs will permit, according to the 
Maritime Commission; hence, it cannot be 
said that-the need for new ships is confined 
to the present emergency. 

Recognizing these facts, the President 
stated in a message on December 5, 1940: 

“Seaccast shipyards are already overtaxed 
with uncompleted construction. Shipyards 
on the Great Lakes, with access to the ocean, 
yet close to the sources of supply of labor, raw 
and finished materials further removed from 
possible attack, may be a vital factor in suc- 
cessful defense of this continent. They will 
help to build the ships which will bring back 
commerce to the harbors of the Atlantic coast 
ports.” ¢ 





Civilization and the Missions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, February 27, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the United States 
should be grateful to the radio stations 
affiliated with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System that sponsors each week the 
Church of the Air program. 

This radio feature, combining the 
precious heritage of freedom of speech 
and expression and the freedom of wor- 
ship, makes it possible for the people of 
the United States of America to hear the 
representatives of the different religious 
faiths and learn of the contributions of 
these faiths to our American way of life. 

On February 8, 1942, a Nation-wide 
radio audience had the privilege of hear- 
ing the following inspiring address by 
Rev. Thomas B. Cannon, S. J., entitled 
“Civilization and the Missions,” telling of 


2Tbid., p. 2250. 

SIbid., p. 2249. 

*Message of the President to the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway Conference at De- 
troit, Mich., December 5, 1940. 
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the work, throughout the centuries, in the 
mission field. 
Father Cannon’s address follows: 


Ever since the beginning of the war in the 
Philippine Islands I have been constantly 
called upon, as Director of the Jesuit Philip- 
pine Bureau, to supply information concern- 
ing the safety of our 251 Jesuit missionaries 
now laboring in that vast archipelago. And, 
of course, the news has been very scarce. 
What little news we have had up to now, we 
are happy to say, has been good news; and we 
hope for further good news from time to time. 

The spotlight of the world press is on these 
missions of the Philippines today. The war 
has served to call attention to a work too 
easily forgotten, because it is so far away. 
I am anxious, in this brief talk, to explain 
the essential value to the world, apart from 
a strictly religious value, of our Christian 
missions. I say to you, members of the radio 
audience, whoever you are, and however 
preoccupied you may be with affairs of the 
day—whatever your creed or cccupation in 
life—that you cannot ignore the missions of 
the Catholic Church. Today more than ever 
before in history—strange though it may seem 
to say this—the missions of the Catholic 
Church are of primary importance to the 
world. 

I propose a rather startling thesis: The 
missions of the Catholic Church have civilized 
the world! What does that mean? Well, 
what do you mean by civilization—by our 
civilization? ‘You don’t mean the culture of 
the Hottentots when you speak of our civili- 
zation. When you talk of our civilization you 
don’t mean the customs of the pygmies of 
Malaysia, or the bushmen of Africa; you don’t 
mean the customs of cannibals or head- 
hunters or cliff dwellers; you don’t mean 
the culture of the snake charmers of India, 
or of those castes of India which compelled 
the marriage of 8-year-old children, and the 
burning alive of widows on top of the funeral 
pyres of their husbands; you don’t mean by 
civilization the caste laws which brand as 
untouchables some 40,000,000 of the people 
of India, regarding them as unworthy even 
to step within the shadows of the members 
of the castes; for these are outcasts—that’s 
the original meaning of that term; you don’t 
mean by civilization the ancestor worship of 
Japan, or the burning of lepers practiced till 
recently in many of the islands of the Indian 
Ocean, or the adoring of idois or brass and 
stone as practiced by the overwhelmingly 
pagan population of China. Many of these 
oriental customs I have witnessed while in 
the company of other Americans, and I’ve 
seen the thought written on their faces: “This 
is not our way, these are not our customs, 
this is not our civilization.” I distinctly re- 
member the impression of a strange and un- 
Christian civilization which I felt while pass- 
ing through an oriental city on a Sunday 
morning. The hub-bub of business robbed 
the day of the peace and quiet which we ordi- 
narily associate with Sunday. A small mat- 
ter—but small things may be signs of a 
civilization. 

Ours is a European civilization. Substan- 
tially it is the same civilization which now 
hangs in the balance on the Continent of 
Europe. That is precisely why we are so much 
worked up over the present conflict; it is why 
we are at war today. However differentiated 
our brand of civilization may have become, 
due to the example and the exploits of our 
national heroes whose memory we honor this 
month—Washington, the sane, strong, and 
God-fearing founder of this Nation; Lincoln, 
the man of the people, whose genius was 
honesty, who sent the keen ax to the root 
of wrong and held this Nation together in 
the darkest hour of her history—however 
stamped our civilization may be with the in- 
delible characters of the men and women and 
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children who carved States out of the wilder- 
ness and by their back-breaking toil and 
sincerity and honesty made the world wonder 
at the marvel of this Republic, youngest and 
yet most powerful among the countries of 
the world; however vitiated our civilization 
may have become by the failure of our men 
and women to live up to their high ideals; 
however modified, for better or for worse, 
ours is the civilization of Europe. 

It was brought to us from Europe—this 
civilization of ours—by the Catholic settlers 
of Maryland under Lord Baltimore; by the 
Jesuit martyrs of Florida and Virginia and 
New York; by the honest Quakers under Wil- 
liam Penn; by the Puritans of New England; 
and a host of others, most of whom came to 
this land of opportunity seeking religious 
freedom—the liberty of worshipping God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their conscience. 
They represented the best in European civili- 
zation. They came to this country to pre- 
serve here those principles which they 
thought to be right, which they were in dan- 
ger of losing under the tyrants of their day. 

We have attempted to establish here, to 
modify—perhaps, even we may hope, to bet- 
ter—the civilization of the Europeans. 

I now go further in my argument when I 
state that Europe itself was civilized by the 
missions of the Catholic Church. 

It sounds a bit startling at first, doesn’t 
it? Yet go back to the early days of the 
church, and in what state do you find Eu- 
rope? You might rather say that before the 
coming of Catholic missionaries there was 
no Europe as we now know it. There was 
the Europe ruled by the Roman Empir«, and 
the Roman Empire was coextensive with the 
then known world. The Roman Empire had 
a civilization partly of its own development, 
partly borrowed from the greater culture of 
the Greeks. But no civilization can be more 
opposed to ours than that of classical an- 
tiquity, with its complete materialism, a half- 
hearted belief in a pantheon of pagan gods, 
and concern for the needs and pleasures of 
the passing moment. The peoples of Europe 
before the Roman conquest and even after- 
ward were wanderers; nomad tribes, without 
even a settled habitation. They had no 
homes, no cities, no orderly way of obtaining 
a livelihood. Caesar spoke of the barbarian 
Britons and Gauls, and the Romans were 
annoyed by, though they scarcely feared, the 
senseless savagery of the Huns and the Goths 
and the Vandals. 

During the period of comparative peace 
created by the Roman Empire the Catholic 
Church was born; and in the centuries that 
followed, wave after wave of missionaries 
poured into Europe. Even in the time of the 
apostles, missionary work was done in Europe. 
It is said that St. James the Apostle pene- 
trated into Spain and preached the Gospel 
there and there founded the church. Mis- 
sionary saints were the true founders of the 
various nations of Europe. St. Martin of 
Tours in the fourth century became the 
apostle of France; St. Patrick in the fifth 
century became the apcstle of Ireland; St. 
Augustine in the seventh century became the 
apostle of England; St. Boniface in the 
eighth century made himself the apostle of 
Germany; St. Anscar in the ninth century 
was the apostle of Sweden and Denmark; and 
in the later years, St. Leander preached to 
the Spanish Visigoths; St. Adalbert became 
the great saint of the Bohemians; St. Gerard 
the apostle of Hungary; St. Wolfgang of the 
Austrians; St. Bruno of the Prussians. 

What did they do? Before these mission- 
aries could preach the Gospel to the peoples 
of Europe, they had first to make men out 
of savages and barbarians. Monasteries were 
founded, here and there throughout the vast 
Continent, often on the edge of a forest; and 
these monasteries bccame Europe’s first 
schools. Around them were built the first 
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villages. The missionaries had to teach the 
people not only to worship God, but even 
how to live; they taught 
races the elements of 


taught them how to build houses; how to 
make cloth; how to make their very garments. 

The missionaries civilized the peoples of 
Europe. All the great art of Europe—in 
painting, in architecture, in poetry—was in- 
spired by a religious theme, by the mission 
message of the Catholic Church. You have 
only to witness the grand cathedrals of Eu- 
rope; the madonnas of her greatest painters; 
the statues of Old and New Testament saints 
which adorn every gallery of the Continent. 
The whole thread and substance of Europe’s 
civilization is Christian, is Catholic, woven 
by the church’s missionaries. 

Hilaire Belloc, the great historian, wrote a 
scholarly book, Europe and the Faith, prov- 
ing this one point; his last words sum it up 
completely: “The faith is Europe, and Europe 
is the faith.” He shows that the Roman 
Empire never really perished but was trans- 
formed. In the full maturity of the Empire 
it accepted the Catholic Church, and th 
church has caused the Empire to survive in a 
finer and better form. In this we have the 
secret and the soul of western civilization. 

Without the church, therefore, there is no 
understanding of this civilization of ours. 
Without the church there would not even be 
the shell of the Roman civilization into which 
the church infused a heart and a soul; a phi- 
losophy of life and a motive for existence. 
Today our moderns are attempting to pre- 
serve this civilization though cutting away 
the foundations upon which it rests. 

However reluctantly, the world today does 
recognize its debt to the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church in its beginnings is al- 
ways a mission. Hence it is correct to say 
that civilization and the missions go hand in 
hand. One peculiarity of early Christian mis- 
sion history is the fact that it coincides with 
the church history of Christian antiquity. 
The whole church in early times was simply a 
mission church. By being converted to 
Christianity nations underwent a process of 
civilization. The work of the missions, while 
essentially spiritual, has transformed this 
world of ours, influencing every phase of 
human life. Strangely enough, the missions 
have civilized nations while establishing civi- 
lization itself—and this was at once the sub- 
ject and the object of the mission message. 
That process still goes on in the missions of 
today. It is important for us today to realize 
that the Philippines, though an oriental na- 
tion, have more in common with our civiliza- 
tion than with that of the pagan Orient; for, 
though still a mission, the Philippines are the 
only Christian nation of the east. 

If the world is today fighting the cause of 
civilization, if we are interested in preserving 
that culture which is ours, then we must of 
necessity think today of the missions of the 
Catholic Church. 

“Civilization must be saved” is the shriek- 
ing call to arms of every newspaper headline 
and Government report these days. What 
Civilization? Is it the civilization of the 
pagan east that you wish to preserve—the 
civilization produced by Genghis Khan, and 
Kubla Khan, and Tamerlane, and Mohammed 
of Ghazni, and Mohammed of Ghor, and 
Iemitsu, and Hideyoshi Taikosama, or the 
thousand other oriental scourges of mankind, 
the first masters of the blitzkrieg, who for a 
thousand years strewed the desolated steppes 
of Asia with the bloody, mangled bodies of 
millions upon millions of their victims? Is 
this the civilization we wish to preserve? 
There is little need for an answer. Like it or 
not, we must admit that our civilization, the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. - Mr. 
Speaker, it is, indeed, gratifying to me 
that the agricultural appropriation bill 
for 1943, now under discussion, assures 
the Nation some economies; but I think 
you will agree that many, many more 
economies could be effected without im- 
pairing the efficiency of the Department 
or benefits to the farmers themselves. 

everal suggestions have already been 
made in this debate as to where further 
economies could be effected. Many other 
suggestions could be made. I have in 
mind particularly the travel allowances 
for the Department of Agriculture, which 
cost the enormous sum of $18,294,641 
during the fiscal year of 1941, and, ac- 
cording to Budget estimates, will cost 
$19,924,989 in 1942. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, one of the 
first steps that could be taken to effect 
economies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture should be the drastic curtailment of 
allowances for travel expense. I submit 
that with the scarcity of rubber for auto- 
mobile tires, and the extra load that the 
war effort is placing on the railroads and 
the air lines of the country, this is a 
proper place to cut expenses, not only in 
the interests of economy but for efficiency 
and cooperation in the war effort. 

The time that has been granted me 
during this debate will not permit me to 
discuss the details of travel expense al- 
lowances in all of the agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture, so I shall 
have to content myself by breaking down 
the figures of but one of the agencies, 
namely the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration employed a total of 21,209 
persons in the month of November 1941, 
Of this number 1,025 were employed in 
the city of Washington while 20,184 were 
employed in the field. A break-down of 
the traveling expenses of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration presents one of the 
most amazing pictures of waste in Gov- 
ernment today. Of the total of $18,294,- 
641 spent by the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1941, for travel expenses, over 
one-third was spent by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. The following 
table has been compiled from the Budget 
figures for 1943, showing the actual ex- 
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penditures for travel expenses of the 
Farm Security Administration for 1941, 
the estimates for 1942, and the requests 
for 1943: 


Travel expenses, Farm Security Admtnistra- 
tion, compiled from the Budget for 1943 
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These disclosures, Mr. Speaker, are 
only a few contained in the two volumes 
of testimony covering the hearings on 
this important legislation. Personally, I 
should like to see the present considera- 
tion of this bill deferred until such a 
time when every Member would have 
had the opportunity to familiarize him- 
self or herself with all the testimony. 
The people of America are demanding 
an end to the squandering and waste of 
the New Deal, and I think it is pertinent 
to point out that, while this Congress 
continues to vote tremendous sums, the 
Ways and Means Committee is conduct- 
ing hearings on a new tax bill which, I 
am sorry to say, will inaugurate a new 
era of pauperism in the United States. 

While I have supported all appropria- 
tions for national defense, both before 
and after Pearl Harbor, I have always 
been constant in my demands for re- 
ductions in Government nondefense ex- 
penditures which, I have warned time 
and time again, would bring this Nation 
to bankruptcy. I shall continue to exert 
every effort to reduce waste in Govern- 
ment so long as I am a Member of this 
body. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have grown from 
$247,283,130 in 1932, the year before the 
New Deal came into power, to $1,235,735,- 
000, which was the total appropriation 
requested by the Bureau of the Budget 
last year. In 1932 there were 17,000 em- 
ployees in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, while last year there were between 
85,000 and 90,000 regular employees, with 
more than 280,000 cooperating and col- 
laborating with the Department, but not 
paid by the Department of Agriculture. 











The following table shows this collabo- 
rating force in detail as of June 30, 1941: 


Personnel cooperating and collaborating with 


the Department of Agriculture 
DESIGNATION AND NUMBER OF PERSONS 

Extension agents._.._-.-....-..... 8, 436 
Collaborators, not specified......._. 2,779 
County sommitteemen___.......-.. 9 787 
County employees, other than county 

Comins eeeimen. ..... eee 107, 136 
ee tr eanatekncenacen 124, 841 
Land bank appraisers___....-....... 441 
R. L. A. cooperative employees. -.... 4, 821 
ie ee ee sccencencosne 1, 105 


W. P. A. and N. Y. A State and Fed- 
eral projects in aid to agriculture... 21,412 
R. A. G. C. employees_._............ 158 


Total cooperators and collabo- 
rators (not paid by the De- 
partment of Agriculture)_. 280,916 


As I stated before, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret that more time cannot be given to 
the consideration of this bill to afford the 
Members an opportunity to read and 
study the hearings. I believe that those 
who have been responsible for the crea- 
tion of this tremendous bureaucracy in 
the Department of Agriculture are ex- 
tremely fortunate that only a short pe- 
riod of time has been given to the study 
of these hearings, and that only a limited 
number of them have been printed; and, 
therefore, cannot be placed in the hands 
of the people throughout the Nation. 
The frills and furbelows of the O. C. D. 
do not compare with some of the social- 
istic and collective experiments of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Drastic cuts are in order, Mr. Speaker, 
and I predict unless these are effected in 
all departments, the wrath of the people 
will some day be felt from coast to coast. 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past several weeks 
there has been much in the press respect- 
ing the bottlenecks in practically every 
war-preparedness activity. Great con- 
cern has been expressed, and we have 
hoped such bottlenecks would long since 
have been eliminated. 

The housewives of the Nation are no 
little alarmed by the information they 
are about to be placed upon a Ssugar- 
ration basis. They are not unmindful of 
the fact that any possible shortage of this 
valuable food product must in the last 
analysis be charged to an administration 
which has persisted in denying to the 
farmers of the country the right to pro- 
duce as much of the sugar cOnsumed as 
their cepacity permits. Further, they 
are also aware of the fact that this Gov- 
ernment within recent months has pur- 
chased the entire Cuban sugar supply 
and that some of this supply has been 
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reduced to molasses for the purpose of 
manufacturing alcohol. \ 

It is generally known throughout the 
country that the purest grade of alcohol 
can be produced from grains and other 
farm products. At this time there are in 
the country a billion and a half bushels 
of grain available for this purpose. There 
can be secured from each bushel 2% gal- 
lons of alcohol. If alcohol can be secured 
through this source, a sufficient amount 
can be had to cover our national] need 
without utilizing other than those grains 
which are surplus in this market. The 
administration has persistently refused 
to approve utilization of farm products 
for this purpose. 

It is apparent from the Sugar Review 
of Lowry & Co., Inc., of New York, that 
if the sugar recently purchased from 
Cuba were to follow the usual channels 
and be refined in the sugar refineries of 
this country, together with the sugar 
available from other sources, there would 
be no possible shortage of this product 
which could justify rationing. 

It is a well-known fact also that the 
outbreak of war found us almost com- 
pletely unequipped with up-to-the-min- 
ute airplanes, modern arms and equip- 
ment, ammunition, and other supplies, 
including explosives. Alcohol is a neces- 
savy product used in the manufacture of 
explosives. Our needs of this product are 
such as to constitute an exceedingly 
grave situation. 

Unquestionably these needs will con- 
tinue over a long period of time, because 
if the present situation means anything, 
it means—if the Presidential objectives 
remain as he not long ago stated them to 
be—the war we are engaged in will not be 
concluded for a period of years. Under 
the circumstances, it must be clear that 
all sources of necessary supplies must be 
kept available. The one unfailing source 
of alcohol for the manufacture of ex- 
Plosives is now and will remain the 
American farms. This source will remain 
open to the Government and its needs 
so long as the rain falls: and the sun 
shines, and is wholly within the limits of 
continental United States. American 
farmers can be depended upon to meet 
the Government’s every need in this re- 


spect. There can be no possible excuse 
for the situation which now exists. 
Mr. Speaker, a most illuminating 


article by Drew Pearson and Robert 8. 
Allen appears in the Washington Times- 
Herald of March 4, 1942 under the head- 
ing “Alcohol shortage.” This article 
clearly points cut the cause for the bottle- 
neck in the production of alcohol. It 
Seems that one Fraser M. Moffat, Jr., 
Chief of the Alcohol Unit of the War Pro- 
duction Board, is also the vice president 
of United States Industrial Alcohol, with- 
out question one of the largest alcohol- 
manufacturing companies in the United 
States. 

Further, it appears this gentleman is in 
a position and has the authority to veto 
the loaning of Government money for 
any projected alcohol activity which 
might at some future time enter into 
competition with United States Indus- 
trial Alcohol, and the other established 
alcohol industries, 
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Following is the article and it speaks 
for itself: 
ALCOHOL SHORTAGE 


Sears, Roebuck officials telephoned the War 
Production Board last week to ask how seri- 
cus the alcohol shortage was and whether 
it was O. K. for them to take 150,000 gallons 
previously ordered for antifreeze. 

“Since Donald Nelson was once with Sears 
Roebuck,” they explained, “we have to lean 
over backward- about these things. And 
we don’t want to take the alcohol if the 
shortage is acute.” 

War Production Board officials replied that 
the shortage was very serious. 

A few hours later Senator CiypE HERRING, 
of Iowa, phoned to Fraser M. Moffat, Jr., 
Chief of the Alcohol Unit of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and asked him why, with an 
acute shortage of alcohol, he, Moffat, had 
vetoed a Government loan to the Gulf Dis- 
tilling Co., of New Orleans, which was ready 
to improve its plant and turn out 190-proof 
alcohol. 

“We don’t need the alcohol,” was Moffat’s 
amazing reply. “Furthermore, you shouldn't 
want us to use Government funds to estab- 
lish competitors for existing facilities.” 


CORN BELT VERSUS BIG BUSINESS 


As a result of this and several other similar 
conversations, Midwest Senators are now ac- 
cusing Moffat of being more interested in 
“not establishing competitors for existing fa- 
cilities” than he is in relieving the serious 
war shortage of alcohol. 

Senators HERRING and GILLETTE, of Iowa, 
and GrorcEe Norris, of Nebraska, all are rag- 
ing over this situation, and Norris has writ- 
ten a vehement protest direct to Donald 
Nelson. Senator Norris pointed out that 
Moffat is vice president of United States In- 
dustrial Alcohol, one of the biggest aicohol 
companies in the United States of America. 
Therefore, Norris claims, Moffat has a “direct 
interest” in alcohol competition and “should 
not be allowed to pass on” the building up of 
wartime plants which would compete with 
United States Industrial Alcohol after the 
war. 

The issue is one of the most important be- 
fore the country, for two reasons: 

1. One of the greatest factors in bogging 
down national defense has been the way big 
companies placed men inside the Govern- 
ment to keep an eye on competition after the 
war. Some of these men have been so busy 
worrying about their business after the war 
that we are not winning the war. 

2. The Midwest, if it gets in on the pro- 
duction of alcohol now, may have a per- 
manent solution to its surplus corn problem. 

This latter possibility is why Corn Belt 
Senators are especially interested. For years 
the big alcohol companies have imported 
molasses and cane sugar derivatives for their 
alcchol. Corn never has been able to get a 
permanent peacetime foothold. 

Even today, with whisky distillers gradu- 
ally becoming idle in the Middle West, Moffat 
Was very cold to the idea of using them to 
relieve the alcohol shortage. 

The battle is still raging, with Midwest 
Senators getting madder every day. 

Note.—Reason why the entire Nation is 
being rationed on sugar is partly because 
sugarcane must go for wartime alcohol in- 
stead of sugar. 


Mr. Speaker, the above apparently pre- 
sents. another case of a dollar-a-year 
man in a powerful position who, in con- 
ducting the duties of his office, finds him- 
self constantly torn between two loves— 
his business selfishness, on the one hand, 
and his loyalty to his present job and to 
the country that made his business suc- 
cess a possibility, on the other. 
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A Hard-Working Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
jieave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Portland Oregonian of March 1, 1942: 


A HARD-WORKING COMMITTEE 


In the hearings of the Tolan committee 
just completed in Portland there was evi- 
dence of how much more can be accomplished 
by restraint and reason than by loose charges 
and witch hunting. 

The alien situation here is delicate, as it 
is everywhere up and down the coast. The 
Tolan committee sent by Congress to look 
into various aspects of this situation could 
easily have made conditions much more dan- 
gerous than they already are. Instead the 
committee was sympathetic and studious, 
with the result that the community was im- 
pressed with the desire of the members to 
achieve a solution of the knotty problem at- 
tending evacuation and the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans who had prepared a loyal declaration of 
their willingness to move if that were decided 
upon were made to feel their offer was appre- 
ciated. 

Much has been gained by the visit. The 
community has been made more fully aware 
of the difficulties of such a mass evacuation. 
Loyal Japanese-Americans have had reason to 
feel the very real sympathy of the majority 
of people, and the Tolan committee has 
armed itself with a considerable body of facts 
for presentation before Congress. 





The Hour Is Late 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by Carleton B. Tibbetts, president, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, de- 
livered at the fifty-first annual banquet, 
February 19, 1942: 


We are gathered tonight in this chamber’s 
fifty-fourth year to observe, as is cur annual 
custom, the birthday of George Washington. 
But we are not here to celebrate, for this is 
no eve for celebration. Tonight the shad- 
Ows are heavier and the prospects less heart- 
ening than any we have faced in our life- 
times. 

We are gathered at a moment when our 


Nation faces the greatest peril in its illus- | 


trious history. But most of the people of this 
country are not alive to this peril. 


ter, for they have turned their backs on re- 
ality. Instead of facing the hard, cold truths 
of a dreadful war they headline and repeat 
minor victories and play down major defeats, 
and reassure themselves and are reassured by 
many of their leaders with such flimsy 


thoughts and comforts as— 





On the | 
contrary, they are gay and filled with laugh- | 
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America has never yet lost a war. There- 
fore she cannot lose this one. 

Government for several years has assumed 
the responsibility 
why should we as individuals worry? 

We already have appropriated well over 


$100,000,000,000 for war. What other country 


can appropriate on any such scale as that? 
We have nothing to fret about. Have we 
not assembled in Washington, D.C., the 
est mass of experts the world has ever seen? 
Your Los Angeles Chamber of 
does not belong to this dream world, and as 
its spokesman I to talk ‘ 
several realities. The fact 
realistic needs saying is well attested by a 
recent Gallup poll, which indicated that 78 
percent of the American people still think 
everything possible is being done to win this 
war. My disagreement is both implied and 
intended. 
Before going any further, I should express 
some views about unity. We hear a lot of 
loose talk on this subject, talk which tends 


| 


agree that we should have unity, but unity 
of purpose to win this war. To my way of 
thinking, it is unpatriotic not to criticize 
every act and every program which in any 


obligations which I intend to dispose of right 
now. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MAC ARTHUR'S STAND 


Few events could better introduce my 
thesis than the gallant stand being made in 
the Philippines by Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and his comrades. Most of our citizens get 
great satisfaction out of this demonstration 
of the American spirit. But with my head 
bowed in respect and admiration for those 
brave soldiers, I say the whole Philippine af- 
fair makes me sick. 

I am sick that we lack the ships and the 
planes and the guns and the other instru- 
ments of war to go to their support. I am 
sick when I imagine any other of our armed 
forces being caught in a comparable or near- 
comparable situation. Their bravery and 
their patriotism cannot save them. For, 
ladies and gentlemen, this war is a race to 
make things. The country that wins in the 
race of production is the country that is going 
to come out on top. Despite our appropria- 
tions and despite the fact that this war is 
over 2 years old, we are still losing. France, 
I may remind you, lost in the production race 
and may well serve as a prophecy for us, un- 
less we suddenly come to our senses. 

Unlike some others who hold points of view 
different from mine, I certainly am not going 
to blame the businessman for not producing 
more. He is not to blame. He wants to 
produce more. He is doing everything he can 
to get into war production. But only a small 
fraction of the 5,900 industries in Los Angeles 
County have been able to obtain orders. No 
task of the Chamber of Commerce is greater 
or graver than daily trying to help hundreds 
of the others get under way. And no one 
knows better than many of you how heart- 
breaking has been the struggle to get the go- 
ahead signal and get into this production race. 

You ask what is wrong? What is keeping 
our industrialists from getting started? 


A STRANGE TALE OF ALUMINUM 


There are scores of reasons, too many and 
too involved for detailing here. But I am 
going to give you an example, one reasonably 
typical of the whole national mess in which 
we find ourselves. Here it is: 

In May 1941 the Senate committee inves- 
tigating national defense held hearings to 
determine the adequacy of our aluminum 
supply. The committee stated: 

“The present conflict is largely an air war 
and requires swarms of airplanes. The im- 
portant essential in the production of air- 
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planes is an adequate and continuing sup- 
ply of aluminum.” 

Eight months the committee sub- 
mitted its report stating that a serious short- 
age of aluminum confronted us and recom- 
mending the construction of a number of 
plants capable. of integrated operations, so 
located and constructed as to minimize trans- 
portation of the material in its various stages 
back and forth across the country. 

After a 3-month delay the Aluminum and 
Magnesium Section of Office of Production 
Management recommended the construction 
of an integrated plant at Los Angeles, includ- 
ing a reduction or ingot plant and a sheet- 
rolling mill. 

The reduction or ingot plant is at long last 
under way and is expected to be completed 
about the Ist of September. Construction 
has not yet started on the sheet-rolling mill, 
and there now appears to be some doubt as to 
whether the Los Angeles mill will ever be 
built. If it is not constructed (and there 
have already been nearly 8 months of gov- 
ernmental dilly-dallying) we shall be faced 
with this queer-looking picture: 

MAKING PLANES THE HARD WAY 

Alumina will be shipped from Arkansas by 
train to Los Angeles to be reduced to alumi- 
num ingot, then put back on a train and 
shipped to Louisville, Ky.,and beyond. There 
it will be rolled into sheet, placed in creates 
(adding 25 percent to weight), and then 
finally shipped back to southern California 
for use in airplanes. Practically all of this 
tremendous waste of time and transportation 
could be avoided by the construction of a 
sheet mill where the reduction plant is and 
where the aircraft plants are. Apparently 
every engineer and other expert who has ever 
studied the situation agrees with this con- 
clusion. Up to a week or two ago the War 
Department fully concurred in this recom- 
mendation and still no plant has been built. 
We are now told, ladies and gentlemen, that 
the plant must not be built because it would 
not be safe to build such a plant in southern 
California. 

LOST—8,000 BOMBERS 

In the 6 precious months which have al- 
ready been wasted since the C. P. M.’s recom- 
mendation for a plant at Los Angeles, we 
have lost 60 million pounds of production— 
enough aluminum sheet to build more than 
8,000 medium bombers. What would that 
many bombers mean to the Far Eastern oper- 
ations at this moment? What may that many 
bombers mean to us at some future moment? 
We have obviously done ourselves a greater 
damage through loss of production than 
many of us ever anticipate from the Japs. 

Now, perhaps southern California is not 
safe. Perhaps we, along with other parts of 
the United States, shall experience some 
token bombing. But if we don’t wake up as 
a people, we, along with the other parts of 
the country, shall experience some real 
danger. 

In any event, regardless of what happens, 
regardless of what our enemy may do, re- 
member your job and my job is production 
and it is up to us to stick to our desks, our 
benches, our lathes, our furnaces and forges, 
and produce. To stick to them just as te- 
naciously as the marines stuck to Wake Is- 
land and as MacArthur is sticking to the 
Bataan Peninsula—and furthermore to sticx 
to them, come what may. 

The danger, however, in my opinion, is less 
from the enemy without than from mis- 
guided patriots within. The people I really 
fear are those who under the mouth-filling 
phrase “industrial evacuation” would remove 
some of our plants to other sections or would 
prohibit minor expansions necessary for local 
efficiency and would thus rob our country of 
the production capacity of its most ambitious 
and enterprising section. Some there are 
who have poked fun at the enterprising quali- 
ties of southern Californians. Perhaps our 
country needs nothing more today than these 








selfsame qualities which have distingu‘shed 
us in the past. 

We in the Chamber are not insensible to 
military necesSities. We have had assurances 
satisfactory to us that military requirements 
have had very little, if anything, to do with 
this evacuation or limiting movement. 

JITTERS, JEALOUSY, AND SOCIAL PLANNING 

Really, there are three major elements con- 
spiring to accomplish this industrial retreat— 
elements for which we have no respect and 
no tolerance: a, 

(1) People with Pearl Harbor jitters; 

(2) A_well-organized, 2-year-old midwest- 
ern group who see an opportunity for some 
easy industrial growth which heretofore they 
have been unable to develop; and 

(3) Most important, the “social planners,” 
who would locate industries according to 
their whims and inexperienced judgment, 
rather than on the basis of economic con- 
siderations. 

Together these three groups give us a prob- 
lem which must not be minimized and which 
can be dealt with only by a fighting resist- 
ance. This, I assure you, we have organized 
and we shall continue to follow up with vigor. 

In rebuttal to those who would keep us 
from our maximum effectiveness I submit the 
following points for your and their consid- 
eration: 

(1) Southern California has a greater aver- 
age distance between it and our several enemy 
headquarters than any other part of the 
United States. As a matter of fact, one has 
to lock between the jungles of Brazil and 
Patagonia for any place in the world as far 
removed from Tokyo and Berlin as southern 
California; 

(2) We are as safe or safer than our At- 
lantic coast, our Gulf coast, or many points 
in the Middle West. The only reason that 
many communities in the Nation are not 
potential enemy objectives is because they 
possess nothing worthy of destruction from 
a military point of view; 

(3) If token or suicide bombing is under- 
taken, it is almost as easily accomplished 
200 or more miles inland as on the coast. 
Furthermore the saboteur, living in all cities, 
coastal and inland alike, is a far greater 
threat than any five- or six-thousand-mile 
sea operation; F 

(4) Los Angeles County is the seventh 
largest industrial area in America. It is 
among the world’s leaders in petroleum re- 
sources. It produces twice the agricultural 
products of any other country in the Nation. 
It is and must remain a great shipbuilding 
center. In other words, this fertile and re- 
sourceful section has to be defended and de- 
fended well; 

(5) It is unthinkable to diminisH in any 
single respect the potential productiveness 
of any part of our country. The very factors 
that made us great in peacetime production 
still exists to make us outstanding for war 
production. And if this war is to be won, 
the national interest dictates that all of 
southern California be employed to the 
limit; 

(6) What must our Latin-American neigh- 
bors think of any “industrial evacuation” 
policy within our own borders? Have they 
not the right to assume, if we cannot defend 
our own shores, that our pledge of hemi- 
spheric defense may be an empty one? 

(7) Contrary to the notion of our mid- 
western and Washington opponents, Los An- 
geles is quite a bailiwick in itself. For 
instance, Manhattan Island could easily be 
lost in our Palos Verdes hills. It takes the 
distance between New York City and Phila- 
delphia to equal the space between our 
county borders. All of the District of Colum- 
bia, all of Baltimore, and all of the space be- 
tween, if placed in this county, would still 
give us room for a dispersion of war produc- 
tion unequaled in any other industrial area, 
either here or in England; and, speaking of 
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England, no point in that island is more than 
14 miles farther from a coast than is the 
northeast corner of Los Angeles County. All 
of England’s industries lie within two to 
three hundred miles of enemy land bases, 
yet her production has never been reduced 
more than 10 percent by enemy bombing. 
The great war center of Manchester is 25 
miles from Leeds, 33 miles from Liverpool 
and about the same distance from Sheffield, 
comparable distances to the miles between 
the Lockheed and the new Douglas plants 
in Los Angeles County. 

(8) Then, too—and I hope not to be ac- 
cused of southern California Americana—we 
on the Pacific coast are free from one enemy 
common to other parts: general bad weather. 
And never think for a minute that weather 
lacks its production significance. If you 
raise your eyebrows, why, may I ask, did the 
great and war-important aircraft industry, 
when left to its own resources, locate here? 

Let me conclude my remarks on this un- 
pleasant, exasperating, and uncalled-for prob- 
lem of industrial evacuation by saying that 
we are not seeking “war babies,” those indus- 
tries which boom during war and leave us 
with unemployment and other headaches 
later. We are not objecting to other plants 
in other cities. But we don’t want any 
monkey business with our maximum produc- 
tive capacity. We insist that our maximum 
productive capacity be used where it is now 
located; that our machines be put to work, 
operated by the men who are accustomed to 
run them. Anyone who starts any monkey 
business which tends to prevent this will find 
himself monkeying with the proverbial buzz 
saw. We are here to produce, and that’s that. 
And I say this as a citizen of the United States 
and not as a resident of southern California 
and not as president of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The country needs us, and if we have any- 
thing to say about it, it is going to have us, 
and at our level best. 


OTHER FLIES IN THE WAR OINTMENT 


Industrial evacuation is only one fly in the 
ointment of our total war economy, only 
one of the thoughts that bother you and me 
in these perilous times, when cur minds 
should be clear of all problems except that 
of winning this war. I am not going to 
enumerate these bothersome insects, but I 
am going to ask some pointed questions to 
which you ought to help find some answers. 
I pledge this chamber to the job of searching 
for answers we do not already know and doing 
everything within our small power toward 
correcting anything found contrary to war 
objectives. 

Here are the questions: 

(1) Are there those in official and influen- 
tial posts who are more bent on effecting their 
social philosophy or effecting class controls 
than on winning the war? 

(2) Why in our all-out effort is nothing 
permitted as usual except social gains? 

(3) Industry is trying to convert to war 
efforts. Is government? 

(4) What is the nature of the war-winning 
unity that arises from maintaining nonde- 
fense expenditures at exorbitant levels while 
the people are asked to assume new and 
unheard-of and oppressive tax burdens? 

(5) Is it still necessary, with threats of 
iabor shortages, to continue the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, which under orders from 
Washington drags work out as long as pos- 
sible? 

(6) Given equal numbers, equal intelli- 
gence, and equal resources, which nation will 
win a war, the one whose people eat and play 
that they may work better, or the one whose 
people work that they may eat and play and 
indulge themselves the more? 

(7) Why is it that a short time ago it was 
injurious to health and morale to work in 
excess Of 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week, 
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while neither health nor morale seems to be 
impaired so long as overtime is being paid for 
the excess hours? 

(8) Shall we ever attain our productive ca- 
pacity while we impose fines for working more 
than 40 hours a week? 

(9) Are the American people being given 
all the frank truth about our war, all the 
truth not restricted by military necessity? 

(10) Are we taking all the measures we 
should to protect our factories and our nat- 
ural resources against sabotage? 

(11) Are decisions by Army, Navy, and pro- 
duction experts being overruled by amateurs, 
dreamers, and incompetents? 

(12) With food shortages facing our people, 
does the Government still maintain the policy 
of paying farmers no* to produce? 

(13) If the civilian defense program repre- 
sented the way you conduct your own busi- 
ness, would you be proud of that business? 

(14) Certainly we are appropriating more 
money than our foes or even our Allies, but 
are we working harder and longer and more 
intelligently and with more tools and more 
materials than they?. And are these not the 
factors which in war determine a superior or 
an inferior people? 

(15) Are we sure that this war against 
totalitarianism is being fought to preserve 
the freedoms such as freedom of enterprise, 
or do many of those in authority have plans 
for maintaining indefinitely the controls 
which the war now requires? 


UNITY DEMANDS FREEDOM FROM: DOUBT 


Ladies and gentlemen, I sincerely believe 
that we shall never achieve any real unity in 
this country, the kind of unity it takes to win 
this war, until the day comes when our minds 
shall be so free from doubt that we have no 
reason or desire or justification to pose ques- 
tions like I have just asked. 

These doubts are in the minds of too many 
people, particularly people who have fa- 
miliarity with what is going on. 

Doubts must not be suppressed too long. 
They must have a safety valve. Criticism 
that is in people’s hearts must find expres- 
Sion. It should not be restrained by force 
or by the feeling that it is unpatriotic. If 
criticism can be effective and at the same 
time orderly, so much the better, particularly 
in wartime. 

I believe we have a right as cititzens to ask 
Congress to take the leadership in perform- 
ing this function. Few Congressmen today 
are saying on the floor and for the record 
what they are saying privately. Private and 
secret criticism may be more dangerous than 
the enemy. We want and need the truth 
spoken openly and frankly. The Govern- 
ment and its administrators need the drive 
and the stimulus that come from searching 
and fair criticism. We must be constantly 
dissatisied with anything and everything 
short of the very best our Nation has to offer. 
We are a free people. Discussion and honest 
criticism against inefficiency and inadequate 
performance are as essential a part of our 
process as production itself. We have a war 
to win, not a stalemate to abide or a no- 
decision affair to accept or a defeat to suffer. 

Whenever you see anything going on which 
you believe is wrong, inefficient, or in your 
opinion contrary to the principles of the Re- 
public we are fighting to save, raise your 
voices to t:e heavens and let yourselves be 
heard. But while your voices protest, keep 
your hands working. Your production will 
win the war and your sound thoushts, clearly 
expressed, will win the peace. And we must 
win both. 


“FIGHT HARD OR MOVE ASIDE” 


I have only one more thing to say. We 
have the biggest job ahead ever faced in our 
history. Fighters are needed. Fighters are 
needed on the seas, on th2 land, in the air. 
But for every fighter in the services, 18 fight- 
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ers are needed at home in this race to make 
things the services require. 
The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is 


and I want, and your board of directors wants, 
a fighting membership. 

You know the principles for which this 
chamber stands. They are good principles. 
They are sound principles. They are hard- 
work principles. They are peaceful prin- 
ciples for peacetime, but they are fighting 
principles for wartime. They are American 
principles. 

Stand up and fight with us, shoulder to 
shoulder. Fight with your work and with 
your money. Fight and fight hard, or move 
aside. 

We have things to do and several places to 
go. The hour has already grown very late. 





Production for War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very interest- 
ing address delivered on March 2, 1942, 
by Hon. Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, which was 
broadcast over the National Broadcasting 
System network. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans, I have come to this 
microphone tonight to talk about one thing, 
particularly to the managers and workers of 
American industry. It is deadly serious. I 
want to ask you a question I have been asking 
myself: 

Are you doing everything within your power 
today to put more weapons into the hands of 
our fighting men? 

I emphasize today because the arms we 
produce tomorrow, next month, or next year 
ars not gcing to the men who need them 
today, and they need them desperately today. 

Let us look at the other side of the picture 
for a minute. In Germany, in Japan, in the 
conquered countries millions of men are 
bound to their tasks under threat of death, 
under threat of concentration camps, under 
the whip and the goad of the secret police. 

We are not fighting enemies whose produc- 
tion is free. We are fighting enemies where 
management is forced and where labor is 
forced. Both, upon pain of death. must do 
exactly what they are told and exactly as 
much as they are told. They are actually 
slaves. That is what we are up against—a 
Germany and a Japan whose production is at 
its peak. 

So I ask you—all of you free men and free 
women—can we beat it? The answer is to be 
found particularly in what you men in the 
war-production plants—management and 
labor—whrt you do about it now—today. 

I have talked to men who blame labor for 
lack of production. I have talked to labor 


leaders who blame management for lack of 
I have talked to managers who 
I have talked to sup- 


production. 
blame their suppliers. 
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pliers who blame scarcity of materials. And I 
have talked to a lot of people who blame 
Washington. 

My answer to each of these has 
been: What have you done about it. your- 
self? 

To the businessmen who blame labor I 


say: 

What have you done to settle einem 
forthrightly instead of merely 
Have you really tried to remove the causes of 
just complaints against working conditions in 
your plant? 

To the representatives of labor I say: Have 
you really gone the limit to adjust your dif- 
ferences without stopping production? 

To those who whine that Washington hasn’t 
done enough for them I say: 

Where is your initiative? Where is your 
enterprise? You are always about 
preserving free enterprise? Where is it? Do 
you usually get business by waiting for the 
customer to call you and ask you to take an 
order? Have you made a study of 
what the customer wants? Are you pre- 
pared to convert your machinery to those 
needs? Can you show us what you can do? 
There isn’t time for the Army and the Navy 
to determine what every plant can make. 
There must be initiative and enterprise at 
the other end of the transaction. If you can 
show the Army and the Navy what you can 
do and are prepared to do it, most of the prob- 
lem is solved. 

Almost without exception, every one of 
these people I have talked to feels the urge 
to do more. The trouble is not with their 
intentions. The trouble is rather too strong 
a tendency to pass the buck—to blame the 
other fellow. Work is slowed down, produc- 
tion is lost, and the men in the fox holes with 
McArthur, the men in the Indies, our boys 
on land and sea and in the air are the first 
to suffer, and suffer death. 

So I ask industry; I ask the men in the 
plants; I ask all of you who can contribute 
so much to ever greater production—look into 
your hearts, look into your minds—be honest 
with yourselves individually and answer my 
question: 7 

Are you doing today every single thing 
within your individual power to see that the 
planes, the tanks, the guns, and ships, the 
ammunition and equipment those boys need 
desperately is getting into their hands faster 
and in ever-increasing quantity? 

I'm not talking tonight merely to hear the 
sound of my own voice. Nor am I appealing 
to you. I am telling you that unless we can 
answer that question with a loud, positive 
yes, we are, in reality, helping the Axis win 
this war. 

It is the production line that supplies the 
battle line. But it is on the battle line that 
freedom is being defended—where your right 
to free enterprise; your right to collective 
bargaining; your right to criticize; your right 
to worship as you please—it is on the battle 
line that those things you hold more precious 
than all else are being defended. It is on the 
battle line that men—fathers, sons, brothers, 
boys you know, have pledged their lives to 
this thing for their country, for you and for 
me. And their success in this heroic under- 
taking depends entirely upon what we—you 
and I—here at home—you and I on the pro- 
duction line—do to give them the stuff they 
need to destroy the enemy. 

Let’s put it another way. Have you 
clenched your fists, impatient to get at the 
Japanese for what they did at Pearl Harbor? 
How many MacArthurs does it take to make 
you mad? Doesn’t your blood run faster as 
you read of the undersea raiders operating 
within a torpedo’s length of our own shores? 

If these things have left you indifferent; 
if these things have not brought you to your 
feet alert and mad, determined that they 
shall stop and that those who inflict this 


plants. 





has said we must have 
; t is the task before us. It is 
greatest production job in history. And 
it must be done this year—the year 1942. 
We have but 10 months to go—304 days—in 
which to strengthen our striking power to a 
point where victory can come within our 


grasp. 

Think for a moment of 304 days—304 days 
out of threescore years and ten, the life of 
aman. In the lives of men now living those 
304 days immediately ahead can shape the 
whole course of history for a thousand years, 
and shape it to our way of life. 

Is it not then worth while to give up all 
else but war and production for war during 
those 304 days? Could any right, privilege, 
profit, or material possession of which we 
voluntarily deprive ourselves during those 304 
days to gain our end compare with what we 
gain by so doing? Failure to achieve that 
end can mean the end of freedom through- 
out the world for centuries to come. Can 
we not understand what that would mean 
not only to those now living but to genera- 
tions yet to come? I think we can, and by 
dedicating ourselves wholly to this task we’ll 
make these goals, yes, and exceed them. 

To help us do all this and to give us the 
genuine feeling of participation that we need, 
the President has asked us for a great pro- 
duction drive. I am, therefore, writing the 
management and workers in plants engaged 
in primary war production asking them to set 
up joint management-labor committees with- 
in each of those plants to run this drive to 
push production up to and beyond the Presi- 
dent’s. goals. 

And right here I want to say that this is no 
sly scheme to speed up men and machines 
for profits’ sake. It is, instead, a job in which 
we all can take a hand and share in its 
success. Out of it must come greater pro- 
duction per machine and much greater use 
of each machine now operating. We cannot 
always wait for new ones. We must have 
full, three-shift operations of those we have. 
We cannot be satisfied until we’ve come as 
close as possible to the limit of 168 hours of 
work per machine per week. In doing that 
I am confident we can increase production 
at least 25 percent on existing equipment. 
That we must do, and let no man fear that 
by putting more steam into his effort he’ll 
soon run out of work. It is because there 
is so much yet to do that we must move 
faster than we have thus far. 

To bring the goals closer tc men and man- 
agement I am assigning production schedules 
to the primary producers. They’ll get a quota 
for the drive. These quotas are based on 
what we know a plant can do to meet the 
President’s goals. They are not, however, the 
most the plants can do. No man can set 
a limit upon our will and determination once 
we have resolved to do our utmost. 

That each man may measure his deter- 
mination visually I am asking the plants to 
erect a production scoreboard within the 
shops upon which each schedule can be laid 
out. There every man can see what lies 




















ahead each day. In fact, the joint com- 
mittee can mark each shift’s progress toward 
the goal. 

I want quotas broken down for each divi- 
sion within the plant so that every man 
working on every contract can be a member 
of the team. On the way he does his job 


depends the fate of all of us—the fate of 


our soldiers, sailors, and airmen, of our fam- 
ilies and friends. Upon the way that job is 
done rest all our hopes for future years. 

We Americans love competition—the 
matching of wills and skills in sport and 
trade. Here in this plan we have, in effect, 
the greatest competition of all time in which 
the wills and skills of American industry— 
men and management—can really make free- 
dom ring around the world. 

In this production drive I am also asking 
the joint committees in each piant to provide 
machinery whereby each man may submit 
ideas and suggestions for doing the job better. 
These ideas and suggestions will be studied 
each week by the committees. Those found 
sound will be forwarded to Washington. Our 
engineering staff will examine them. Thcse 
proved valuable will be made available to 
other plants. Thus we tap a vast new reser- 
voir of ideas, welding our productive genius 
into a united effort for victory. 

Our Army and Navy have systems of com- 
mending merit of high order in the line cf 
duty. There is also merit of a high order on 
the production line in this war. £ have, 
therefore, proposed that the production sol- 
dier shall also be recognized for meritorious 
service to his country. Individuals making 
special contributions to greater production 
will, upon recommendation of the local plant 
committees and subject to review by a na- 
tional board, be given awards of merit. 

As I have studied our prcduction problems, 
it has seemed to me unfortunate that the 
men in the war plants so seldom have an 
opportunity to know how the plane, the tank, 
gun, or ship they have constructed has per- 
formed. Consequently I am asking the Army 
and the Navy to arrange for men at sea and 
at the front who are using these instruments 
of warfare to report directly to the men who 
built them. I want them to tell us how the 
job’s been done. They are the only ones who 
really know. To do this we will use every 
possible means to extend a line of communi- 
cation between the plants and the theaters 
of war. 

Here in Washington we can but outline the 
basic framework of this production drive. 
We can give guidance and make suggestions. 
Success depends upon the men and women 
in industry—the men and women out there 
on the production line. The war can be lost 
in Washington. It cannot be won here. 
That can be done only on the battle lines that 
now extend around the world and on the 
production lines that extend across this Na- 
tion. Those production lines will determine 
whether we hold the battle lines and whether 
ultimately we crush the enemy. 

Hard months are ahead. You know that. 
The materials of war are for the most part 
materials of peace. Peace has given way to 
war and many of the materials which gave us 
those conveniences we have come to take for 
granted must now be devoted exclusively to 
war production. In the months ahead there 
will be privation and there will be hard work. 
Yet, if I understand the temper of the Amer- 
ican people there will not be complaint or 
protest if the job is well done. But to do 
it well, those of us on the production line 
have got to get into this fight now. It’s a 
fight in which no holds are barred. Our 
enemy has suspended all the rules. We 
can’t fight by the book. For that reason 
nothing can be allowed to delay production. 

There must be sweat and action on the 
production line to match the blood and ac- 
tion on the battle line. 
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We must train our sights on 168 hours per 
week of machine time to match the 168 hours 
per week of machine-gun time. 

The men of the production line dare do no 
less than the men of the battle line. 

So, in closing, let me remind you once more 
that the slaves of Germany and the slaves 
of Japan are producing arms at a peak which 
we must equal and then surpass quickly 

I therefore say to you freemen and free 
women on the production line—to the free 
management of American industry—work as 
you’ve never worked before that we may de- 
feat an enemy more ruthless, brutal, and 
bloody than we ever faced before. 





A Little People’s War and a Little 
People’s Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an address which I broadcast 
over the Columbia network on March 3 
entitled “A Little People’s War and a 
Little People’s Peace.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
t> say that I tuned in on the radio on the 
evening when the Senator spoke and lis- 
tened to his remarks. His address was a 
very excellent one, and I congratulate 
him upon it and am glad to have it goin 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Even though the little people of no 
ecuntry on God’s green earth wanted this 
war and even though none of them carry any 
guilt whatsoever upon their souls for it get- 
ting under way, nevertheless, it is their war. 
They will pay its costs and they will do the 
dying. They realize fully the stake they have 
in it, too, and all of the gruesome implica- 
tions it holds for them and their children’s 
children should it be permanently lost. 
Nothing is left to the imagination. The 
little people of the world have already felt 
the iron heel of the cruel tyrant upon their 
flesh. They need not go back to the atrocities 
o° other centuries; they know in their own 
right the inhumanity of an evil master’s 
scourge. 

The Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the 
Atlantic Charter, were not drawn up for the 
protection of the rich and powerful, nor men 
of noble birth, nor potentates. These in- 
spired documents came into being to protect 
the little people of the world, and the little 
people of the world are going to see to it that 
they are not forever lost. To destroy these 
sa eguards of human liberty is the real pur- 
pose and design of Hitler and Mussolini and 
Tojo The little people, realizing exactly 
what the issue is, cannot be convinced that 
this is not their war. 

Discerning students of history, awakened 
to its true significance correctly term it a 
world revolution, rather than a world war. 
iwost revolutions are instituted by the people 
against cruel and arbitrary rulers. This 
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revolution is exactly the reverse of the rule. 
It was started by cruel and arbitrary rulers 
against freedom-lcving people. The peoples’ 
crime, in their evil eyes, was that they cher- 
ished liberty, believed in th dignity of man, 
and were moving rapidly toward a universal 
brotherhood. The state everywhere was be- 
ing regarded as the servant of the people. 
If that policy were continued soon every ruler 
n.ust bow to the will of the governed. No 
time could be lost if the state were to remain 
supreme. No time could be lost if the state 
were to be all important, and men merely 
pawns. The establishment of Hitler’s new 
order, therefore, depended upon a quick and 
mighty blow. 

The people were bewildered at first by the 
war’s suddenness and itsintensity. It seemed 
so fantastic, so utterly impossible that any 
man would throw the whole world into a 
bloody war. Now its true nature is taking 
targ‘ble form. It is clearly an assault against 
liberty and freedom everywhere. Doubtless, 
President Roosevelt was the first statesman 
to recognize its peculiar aud extraordinary 
hidden and underlying qualities. His enun- 
ciation of the four freedoms proves that 
peint. 

Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo argued that, since 
they were “have-not nations,” they were 
forced by the dire necessity cf their people to 
seek additional natural resources that they 
might live. Had the energies they have 
manifested in building a war machine been 
dedicated to the welfare and happiness of 
their own people, they would have had living 
room and to spare. No one is without means 
when he can build so mighty a machine. 
Had they been sincere, they would have ac- 
claimed the doctrine of the “four freedoms” 
as a satisfactory answer to their appeal for a 
greater share of the world’s resources, but 
they spurned the “four freedoms” proposal 
with utter disdain and continued their cam- 
paign of pillage and violence. Clearly it is 
not goods they are after. Their passion is 
to control the lives and liberties of men. 

Fortunately the little people of the world 
are aroused over the real situation at last. 
Though many of their governments have 
capitulated, they fight on. In France, in 
Holland, in Norway, in Poland, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in Yugoslavia, in the Philippines, in 
Korea, the brave conflict continues, and it 
will continue and it will grow. 

The little people of the world, separated 
by governments, by language, by geography, 
by traditions, by color, by racial distinctions, 
by religious beliefs, are fighting side by side 
the world over. The one thing they have in 
common is to make certain that freedom 
everywhere shall be perpetuated. The firing 
squad and the Gestapo only infuriate them 
and inspire them to greater and more heroic 
sacrifice. 

In 1940 in America the slogan of the little 
people was “Guns and butter,” but in 1942 
it became “Guns and more guns.” Ameri- 
cans now say, “Take our cars, take our food, 
take our money, take our sons, but be sure 
you destroy the oppressor.” The little people 
are not complacent, nor are they complain- 
ing; they have but one request—they demand 
the utter destruction of the enemy who would 
enslave them. Yesterday there was shame 
that there should be want in this land cf 
plenty; tomorrow there may be want in this 
same land; but if so, it will be endured in a 
good cause and with great pride. Our hearts 
go out to burly, suriy Russians, striking hard 
in the deep snow, and the naked bolo men of 
the Tropics, slashing savagely and determined 
at whatever cost to hold onto the freedom 
that a just God gave to them. A little peo- 
ple’s war? Of course it is a little people's 
war. 

Indeed, it is a little people’s revolution 
against the imposition of the chains of the 
new order, 
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It will be a long, tough, and bloody revolu- 
tion, too. The enemy has planned his every 
move with diabolical cunning and shrewd- 
ness. He has counted upon our humanita- 
rian instincts and our high motives. Before 
it is over most of us will know the pangs of 
deep grief, but in the end the little people 
of the world will be victorious. Since a just 
God rules our destinies no other termination 
is thinkable. 

What are we going to do with the victory 
won at such a cost of blood and treasure? 
Fritter it away in a gleeful resumption of 
pleasure as usual, or shall we lay plans now 
for a just and realistic peace that will en- 
dure? The answer thunders in our ears, We 
must be through forever with a peace that is 
at best but an armistice, a hollow mockery 
of peace, to be violated again as soon as the 
enemy catches his breath. 

This time we must set up the machinery 
for a peace that can be perpetuated. We 
must work as hard for peace as we have 
worked to prosecute war. 

Peace talk is a little premature, you say. 
I do not think so. To the little people it is 
a necessary part and parcel of this war. 

I know that the rule in preparing rabbit 
stew is to first catch the rabbit. That rule 
not only is logical, it is positive, and we ac- 
cept it. This war must be won decisively 
before the little people of the world dare 
hope for the yczace they seek. They are not 
too proud to fight, neither ure they afraid. 
They know now that the war will be long 
and devastating and cruel, but the little peo- 
ple of the world have courage to fight it 
through, come what may, and they have 
faith, too, in the ultimate victory. There- 
fore, they have every right not only to hope 
for the right kind of peace but to plan for it 
as they go about the present bloody task. 

The little people of the world won the last 
war but ! »st the peace that followed, not be- 
cause they were without vision, nor because 
they had not planned, but because they were 
betrayed by shortsighted and selfish leaders, 
small of vision but large of stubbornness. 
The little people of the world were so over- 
joyed with the ending of the war and so en- 
grossed in celebrating their magnificent vic- 
tory that they forgot what it was all about. 
They dare not, they will not let this happen 
again. The burned child fears the fire, and 
the little people have learned their lesson. A 
20-year armistice is not enough. This time, 
regardless of the cost of its maintenance, it 
must be a peace that will endure. 

Quick transportation facilities and instan- 
taneous communication lines have shrunken 
the size of this old earth. Arbitrary and 
geographical boundaries do not mean what 
they once meant when States were governed 
in their intercourse with one another by the 
law of the jungle. The time has come when 
boundaries must give way to the common 
welfare, except for strictly local purposes. 
The good-neighbor policy must replace the 
armed camp and the “little people of the 
worlg” must stop hating each other and start 
helping each other. 

Every county has its sheriff and every city 
its policeman; how foolish it is then to ex- 
pect the family of nations to dwell in peace 
and good will in a world where outlaw, 
brigand, and gangster nations hatch their 
foul plots unmolested. Neither can the 
world be ruled by a debating society. To 
believe so is childish and wishful thinking. 
The world must have a policeman big enough 
and strong enough and wise enough and hon- 
est enough to maintain order between the 
states. 


There will be a shaking of heads and a | 


dread of that proposal in high places, but the 
“little people” dare not 
destiny. If we are able to preserve civiliza- 
tion this time, we should rejoice in our good 
fortune. Every new war is more destructive 


| genuity, 


trifle longer with | 








Address by Senator Wiley Before St. 
David Society 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in ihe 
Appendix of the Recorp a talk made by 
me last evening in the city of Washing- 
ton before the St. David Society. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster and members of the St. 
David Society of Washington, it is a great 
pleasure for Mrs. Wiley and myself to be 
your guests here this evening. I am here, as 
you know, as a “pinch hitter” for that great 
American of Welsh ancestry, Senator James 
Davis, of Pennsylvania. It seems wherever 
I go I get mixed up with the Welsh. In fact, 
my wife is half Welsh. Her father’s name, 
incidentally, was Jenkins. 

At any rate, Jim Davis, a great American 
by adoption and a great Welshman by birth, 
has taken me under his wing since I came 
to the Senate 3 years ago. However Jim is 
up in Pennsylvania tonight, making a speech, 
and as a result you will have to bear with me 
instead of listening to “PuppLzR Jim.” 

I was talking to your toastmaster, Mr. 
Evans, after being seated between him and 
a representative of the church, and he in- 
formed me that thei: were three requisites 
for joining the St. David Society—brains, 
brawn, and brogue. So I asked him how to 
say “my friends” in Welsh, and when I at- 
tempted to repeat his reply he told me there 
was no chance for me to apply if I wasn’t 
better in brains and brawn than I was in 
brogue 

Your Mr. Smith, who sang so beautifully, 
has given me the theme for my remarks— 
Watchman, What of the Night? Whether 
“the morning cometh” will depend upon 
each of us. The light of day breaketh upon 
a troubled world, but with that light, if we 
utilize the latent power of the faith, in- 
and courage which are ours, we 
will win through to victory. 

Your toastmaster this evening presented 
some very significant thoughts. He spoke of 
that great heritage which we Americans have. 
Then he called to all of us, to see to it, that 
this heritage is transmitted to those who 
come after us in this great land. If we carry 
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out that mandate, the morning will indeed 


The Welsh have always been a freedom 
loving people. Their contribution to this 


first Welshman settled on these shores their 
lives have exemplified that ferment of 
freedom. 

Today we as a people are engaged in a 
great world conflict testing whether this 
Nation, conceived in liberty, shall continue 
to be the torch bearer to tired, sick, bleeding 
humanity. Among our Allies we count the 


imminent—“Senator Witey, what of Amer- 
ica? Where will she stand?” 

That simple question shows definitely that 
the great Welshman was thinking things 
through and looking ahead to a question 
which he knew would have to be answered. 
You and I in this great period, in order to be 
fit soldiers in the great cause of freedom, 
must likewise think things through. This is 
not a time for us to lose our heads, to become 
mentally unpoised. This is the time to be 
fit, no matter what the emergency. This is 
the time to have a clear mind, so that we 
can look clear through a problem and find 
the answer. 

The Good Book says that “without vision 
the people perish.” We could spend hours 
talking about lack of vision, but it would do 
little good. The point is: Will we arouse 
those dormant qualities that make for vision? 
Will we reach out and with the aid of Al- 
mighty God get the perspective and the 
judgment that make for vision? Our yester- 
days are gone. Let us bury the dead mis- 
takes of yesterday and only refer to them in 
order to avoid repeating them. We were 
lulled to sleep, even as a great Welshman told 
me in 1939 in London the British were lulled 
to sleep by the arguments of the dreamers 
and the idealists after the last World War. 
All our realism was dormant. The Axis 
Powers armed and armed and prepared and 
prepared. Our leaders had their noses s0 
close to their magnified social problems at 
home that they did not see, or could not 
clearly see, the storm brewing on the inter- 
national horizon. 

America can thank almighty God for that 
little island of Britain of which Wales is a 
part, standing like a Gibraltar against the 
sweep of the Nazi hurricane. It has given 
us 2 years and 3 months in which to wake 
from our sleep of false security. 

As ‘ve cast our eyes over the world and see 
great peoples like the Dutch, the Belgians, 
the French, the Poles, the Czechs, the Nor- 
wegians enslaved by the ruthless conquerors 








we are awake at last to the significance of 
the challenge which confronts us. Awake, I 
say, to the meaning of this conflict—it is free- 
dom or slavery, or, putting it in the words 
of the immortal Patrick Henry, it is “liberty 
or death.” 

When these vital values are involved, we 
are ready to sacrifice our all on the altar 
of our country. So when you are called upon 
to make sacrifices of material things, get joy 
out of the sacrifice. Sacrifice is a Christian 
virtue. It means giving up something that 
you that another may be helped. 
Your motherland calls unto you. Every man 
and woman is enlisted in the cause. We are 
all soldiers of Uncle Sam—minutemen, if you 
please, watching the ramparts. And behind 
those ramparts are the great freedoms of the 
race. You and I are simply custodians 
of what was transmitted to us to trans- 
mit to future generations. We are on guard 
against the onslaught that would lead to 
serfdom. 

Is there any question about that in your 
mind? Look at France! Look at Norway! 
In France practically everything that Nation 
owns has been taken over by the Nazis. 

Previous to this war we heard so much 
about the iniquities of the Versailles Treaty. 
Well, it wasn’t exactly an instrument like 
the Ten Commandments, but let me tell you 
something about it. Under its terms there 
was imposed upon Germany a reparation load 
of some $80,000,000,000. She paid only 
$5,000,000,000 of that amount, which $5,000,- 
000,000 Americans loaned to Germany and 
did not get back. But here’s the point— 
under the reparation agreement Germany 
was not required to pay more than $600,- 
000,000 reparations in any one year. In this 
war period, in 17 months, she has already 
collected from France over $5,000,000,000 in 
reparations. As a consequence, from a ma- 
terial basis she practically owns France, lock, 
stock, and barrel. In Norway she is herding 
the boys, as you would herd your sheep, form- 
ing them into Jugend bunds, They will be 
state-controlled, state-educated, and Sstate- 
regimented, after their minds have been fit- 
ted into the Nazi mental groove. 

A great American of Welsh descent once 
said something like this: I will fight to the 
death against any attempt to limit the activ- 
ity and the development of the human mind. 
That was Thomas Jefferson. 

How the times have changed. The Axis 
world would limit the mental horizon of man. 
But it won’t be always thus. There was a 
time in the history of this world when 
the doctrine of freedom and liberty pro- 
vided the ferment that infiltrated the whole 
lump. ‘ 

But there has come out of Germany in the 
last 75 years a new doctrine. It has been 
aptly called the wave of the past, which, 
like a great tidal wave, would like to sweep 
over the present and shape the future—turn- 
ing back humanity’s progress a thousand 
years, 

We, my fellow countrymen, stand in the 
way of the oncoming wave, and we are dedi- 
cated to the proposition that it shall not 
pass. We are called for a great purpose. 
This call is getting us out of the rut of 
normalcy and complacency and putting us 
onto the mountaintop, where we must see 
life in its larger aspects—appreciate life in 
its broadest meaning. 

So, through growth in soul and body and 
mind, through sacrifice, service, and devo- 
tion, we of this generation are dedicted to 
the proposition that America shall remain 
free, and that yeast or ferment which the 
fathers set in 1776 will be renewed and active 
again—to the end that peoples everywhere 
who desire to be free shall be free—to the 
end that light and hops and joy and peace 
shall once more abide with mankind. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by me to the Sons of the Revolution 
at their annual banquet at Fairmont, 
a on Monday evening, February 23, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


At a time when the nations of the world 
are engaged in a struggle for the preservation 
of the principles of human freedom, it is well 
for us to pause for reflection upon the char- 
acter and services of the leaders of our own 
Nation, who in the early days of our history 
laid the foundation for a great and free Na- 
tion. It is helpful for us to remember that 
the founders of our Government were con- 
fronted by situations more difficult and more 
baffling than have met the leaders in the 
promotion of freedom among men at any 
period in history. The heroic men who left 
their homes in Europe to escape political and 
religious oppression and to set up a form of 
social organization and political government 
that would make secure their cherished prin- 
ciples found in this land, unfettered by tra- 
dition, the opportunity to establish a type 
of government where men might enjoy 
greater freedom. 

Urged by their desire for this new freedom, 
these hardy pioneers set up their homes and 
established communities in this land. Their 
situation in a new country, remote from for- 
eign control and supervision, gave free ex- 
pression to the practice of those ideas which 
had led them into this New World. The 
hardships endured by the early colonists de- 
veloped in our forefathers a spirit of self- 
reliance and industry which has characterized 
their descendants down to the present mo- 
ment. In those early stages of the develop- 
ment of the so-called American way of life, 
men in communities and colonies learned a 
large measure of self-government. Life in 
the early colonies developed the spirit of 
individualism. 

It was in that environment that was first 
developed, in its highest form, the spirit of 
individual initiative. The individual mem- 
ber of that early society was impressed with 
his responsibility for his own conduct, and 
the organized community imposed only such 
restrictions upon the individual as was nec- 
essary for the welfare of the community as 
a whole. It was little wonder that the in- 
dependent spirit, which had such free oppor- 
tunity for its growth and development in 
the early colonies, should resent any type of 
regulation or control from the mother gov- 
ernment, that would in any way hamper 
or restrain the liberty of these New World 
pioneers. This spirit of independence led to 
various protests against the attempted op- 
pression of the mother country, that sought 
to interfere with what our early settlers re- 
garded as their individual rights. This grow- 
ing resentment toward the suppression of 
their freedom of action in matters which 
they felt to be their personal rights led even- 
tually to what may be regarded as the great- 
est declaration ir history, concerning mat- 
ters of human freedom. 
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The American Declaration of Independence 
occupies a large place in American history 
and was the greatest expression of the ideas 
of human freedom up to that time. Thomas 
Jefferson, a great student of history and po- 
litical science, is reputed to have been the 
author of this great Declaration. In this 
document, Jefferson was simply giving voice 
to the principles of freedom which had been 
handed down through the ages by the peo- 
ples of the world, and which had reached 
its highest development among the sturdy 
individualistic pioneers of early America. 

In the complicated struggles of modern in- 
dustrial life, as it affects our Nation and as 
it brings us into closer contact with all the 
nations of the world, we sometimes forget 
the meaning and the significance of the 
Declaration of Independence in our American 
way of life. At this season, it is well for us 
to think about the sentiments of the great 
Declaration, as they relate to the modern 
ideas of human freedom. We still hold most 
tenaciously to the idea that all men are 
created equal, and that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights. For 150 years, under our American 
form of government, we have sought to pre- 
serve and to make secure those inalienable 
rights to every American citizen. 

As we think about the struggle that is go- 
ing on in the world today, we should bear in 
mind that our goal is the preservation of the 
great principles of freedom, which were given 
to the world in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Those principles have been challenged 
by what has been called “a new world order.” 
We are told by the apostles of the new order 
that the principles of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence are obsolete. We are 
told that a nation or nations, built upon 
those ideas, cannot be strong. We are told 
that the idea of individual freedom for men 
is a mere fancy. 

In the presence of this challenge, the de- 
mocracies of the world must demonstrate 
that free men, through organized government, 
which they themselves have established, can 
be stronger than any people who have sur- 
rendered their individual freedom to the 
control and domination of selfish and aggres- 
sive dictators. The descendants of those 
hardy forefathers, who declared their inde- 
pendence of all foreign oppression; and who, 
through their own initiative and self- 
reliance, established a form of government 
under which their ideas of freedom should 
have free exercise, must exhibit in this world 
struggle the same heroic qualities in their 
defense and preservation, that guided those 
early defenders of liberty. 

The men upon whom was placed the re- 
sponsibility of establishing a form of govern- 
ment, under which the principles of American 
independence could be exercised, found them- 
selves in a position of great difficulty, follow- 
ing the winning of the American Revolution. 
The loose confederation of the Colonies, under 
which the Revolutionary War was carried on, 
was soon found inadequate to meet the situ- 
ation in establishing a stable government. 

For this reason there was an early move- 
ment for the formation of a more permanent 
and a stronger government. Thoughtful 
men of that period, both within and without 
public life, fully realized that unless the 
Colonies could be brought together in 
stronger bonds of cooperation, and with more 
powerful authority, the consequences would 
be disastrous, 

As I read the biographies of the statesmen 
of that period, and study the powerful papers 
written by such men as Madison, Monroe, 
and Hamilton, I am deeply impressed with 
the profound knowledge which those men 
had of all phases of human government. 
They had the duty of establishing a union 
of States in place of a confederation of 
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Colonies. In 1783, Washington, in a letter to 
Lafayette, made this statement: 


“We stand now an independent people, and 
have yet to learn political tactics—experi- 
ence, which is purchased at the price of diffi- 
culties and distress, will alone convince us 
that the honor, power, and true interest of 
this country must be measured by a 
continental scale, and that every de- 
parture therefrom weakens the Union, and 
may ultimately break the band which holds 
us together.” 

Failure to secure a stronger central gov- 
ernment, under the Articles of Confederation, 
resulted in a general movement for the crea- 
tion of a new constitution. It was decided 
that a constitutional convention appeared 
“to be the most probable means of estab- 
lishing in these States a firm national gov- 
ernment.” In May, 1787, such a convention 
assembled in Philadelphia, “for the sole and 
express purpose of revising the Articles of 
Confederation, and reporting to Congress and 
the several legislatures such alterations and 
provisions therein as shall, when agreed to 
in Congress, and confirmed by the States, 
render the Federal Constitution adequate to 
the exigencies of government and the preser- 
vation of the Union.” 


The legislatures of all the States, except 
Rhode Island, appointed delegates to this 
Convention. Of the 74 men who were ap- 
pointed, only 55 attended. 


It is a matter of extreme interest to know 
something about the 55 men who were the 
framers of our National Constitution. All of 
them except 8 were natives of the Colonies. 
Franklin, the oldest, was 81. Dayton, the 
youngest, was 26. Fourteen were 50, or over: 
Twenty-one were less than 40. Twenty-five 
were college men. Eighteen had been officers 
in the Continental Army, of whom 10 were 
in the Society of the Cincinnati. One had 
been a British Army officer before the Revyo- 
lution. Thirty-four of them were lawyers, or 
men who had at least studied the law; some 
of them trained at the Middle Temple in 
London. Of these, 6 had been, or were to be, 
state attorneys general; 5, chief justices of 
the State supreme courts; 4, chancellors; 3, 
national judges; and 5, Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, of whom 
one was to be Chief Justice; and another, 
after a term as Associate Justice, was to be 
rejected for the higher office by the Senate. 
Eight of the delegates were merchants or 
financiers. Six of them were planters, while 
others were planters, in addition to legal or 
other activities. There were just 3 physicians 
and 2 former ministers of the Gospel, several 
college professors, and 1 president and 1 
future college president. These men were 
almost without exception acquainted with 
public affairs. Forty-six had been members 
of one, or both, of the houses of Colonial or 
State legislatures. Ten attended State con- 
stitutional conventions. Sixteen had been, 
or were to be, governors or presidents of the 
States. In national affairs, 42 were delegates 
to the Continental Congress. Eight were 
signers of the Declaration of Independence; 
6, signers of the draft of the Articles of Con- 
federation. Seven had ..ttended the Annapo- 
lis Convention, and 3 had been executive offi- 
cers under the Congress. Thirteen were to be 
Congressmen; and 19, national Senators; 
1, a territorial Governor; and 4, members of 
the President’s Cabinet. One had been a 
minister abroad, and 7 more were to be, 
later. Two future Presidents of the United 
States took a prominent part in the proceed- 
ings of the convention, and 1 future Vice 
President. Two others were to be candidates 
for the highest office in the land, and these 
and one other, candidates for the Vice Presi- 
dency. The positions which these men had 
occupied, or were later to fill, are indicative 
of the regard in which they were held by 


their fellow citizens, and of their character 

The outstanding and most influential per- 
sons in this Constitutional Convention were 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 
Those who have studied the life and char- 
acter of Franklin will understand what a 
great contribution he made in the whole 
movement for the establishment of our con- 
stitutional form of government. He served 
with great distinction as our Ambassador 
France, during the most critical period 
colonial history; and did much to secure th 
cooperation and favor of France in the Amer 
ican struggle for liberty. Franklin was a 
diplomat of the highest order, and his. wis- 
dom and diplomacy were a very great factor 
in bringing about cooperation among the 
framers of the Constitution. 

George Washington, on account of his great 
military service in the Revolution, com- 
manded the respect and reverence ox the 
people. He served as the balance-wheel in 
all of the proceedings and exerted tremendous 
influence in securing agreement to the final 
draft of the Constitution. 

Our country has probably never known a 
more intense campaign than the one which 
was carried on in the different Colonies for 
the ratification of this Constitution. These 
contests were staged in each one of the 
Colonies, und the argument hinged around 
the powers created by the Constitution. 
There were those who feared its operation on 
account of the fact that it gave too much 
authority to the Central Government. And 
there were those who held that, unless su- 
preme authority was granted to the Central 
Government, in dealing with many problems, 
the Government could not be a success. We 
all know that the Constitution of the United 
States is, in a large measure, a compromise 
in dealing with the powers of the National 
Government and the rights of the separate 
States. The far-sight and wisdom of the 
framers of the Constitution, in making such 
provisions that the discussion of this prob- 
lem might be continued indefinitely, has im- 
pressed the world; and is one of the most 
significant things in history. 

The new Government could not go into 
effect until it had been ratified by nine States. 
In June, 1788, the New Hampshire conven- 
tien, by a vote of 57 to 47, gave the ninth 
ratification necessary for putting the Con- 
stitution into effect. The most important 
States in this new Union were Virginia and 
New York. In fact, without the ratification 
of those larger and more influential States, 
the Government would have started under 
unfavorable auspices. It is interesting to 
uste that there was a desperate struggle in 
cur State of Virginia for the ratification of 
the new Constitution. On June 26, 1788, by 
a vote of 89 to 79, Virginia ratified the Con- 
stitution. Ratification was secured in New 
York largely through the efforts and per- 
suasion of Hamilton, who overcame the op- 
position. 

It is of interest to note that 16 of the 
delegates in the Virginia conventior were 
from the territory now composing the State 
of West Virginia. I have been advised by 
historical authorities that the Constitution 
would not have been ratified had it not been 
that a majority of those 16 votes were favor- 
able. It would not be fitting, on this occa- 
sion, for me to enter into any discussion of 
the various provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States. Those provisions are 
familiar to all students of government, and 
have been the basis of legal and political 
discussion amony our citizens for 150 years. 

Here, on this occasion, and in hundreds of 
other places in our country; we today cele- 
brate the life and the achievements of the 
immortal George Washington. It is difficult 
for anyone to make any new statements con- 
cerning his life and character. First of all it 
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mation of a new form of government, he 
again answered the call to become a member 
of the Constitutional Convention and to act 
as its presiding officer and trusted leader. 


not suffer this to be so; and, when the time 
came for the selection of a President, under 
the Constitution, all eyes turned toward their 
leader at Mount Vernon; and he was again 
forced to accept the call to duty. Thus, he 
became the first President of the United 
States and guided the new Nation in its 
initial stages under that Constitution that 
has proved throughout all the years to be the 
bulwark of our liberties. ; 

In a spirit of unity, under the leadership of 
Washington, the new Government was put in 
operation; and the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government were launched 
under the Constitution with efficient cooper- 
ation. The statesmanship and profound 
knowledge and wisdom manifest in the fram- 
ing of the Constitution was carried into the 
inauguration of the various functions of the 
new Government. No other man could have 
brought to this tremendous task the judg- 
ment that was required, with greater effect 
than Washington. It is not without justice 
that Washington, throughout our history, has 
been referred to as “the Father of His 
Country.” 


For many years it has been the custom of 
the Congress of the United States to assemble 
on Washington’s Birthday and listen to the 
reading of the Farewell Address to the people 
of his country. This address contains the 
matured observations of Washington on those 
various problems which he felt might menace 
or disturb the welfare of the country Some 
of the admonitions given to his fellow citi- 
zens by Washington have proved inapplicable 
to modern conditions, especially his advice 
concerning our participation in the broader 
affairs of the world. It is no reflection upon 
the judgment of Washington to say that his 
ideas concerning the isolation of our Nation 
should have proven inapplicable in the devel- 
opment of the United States as a world power. 
We are today, in spite of all of our traditions 
and the advice of Washington, forced into in- 
ternational relations that involve large re- 
sponsibilities. President Washington, I am 
sure, if he were living in this day and time, 
would fully realize and accept the changed 
conditions that have come into the world 

There is one admonition in the Farewell 
Address, which still has a very important 
bearing upon the present welfare of our 
country. There is a great deal of discussion 
in our present emergency, concerning unity 
of action in the World War. We are faced 
with the problem of preserving freedom of 
discussion and our normal and traditional 








political activities, under such restraint as 
will subordinate all of our national energies 
to the accomplishment of a great purpose, 
In this connection, a few words from the 
Farewell Address might be considered. I 
quote his statement which should be deeply 
pondered in these days of free criticism: 

“The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people is also now dear to 
you—it is justly so—for it is a main pillar 
in the edifice of your real independ- 
ence. * * * I have already intimated to 
you the danger of parties in the state. Let 
me now take a more comprehensive view and 
warn you in the most solemn manner against 
the baneful effects of the spirit of party, 
generally. This spirit, unfortunately, is in- 
separable from our nature, having its root 
in the strongest passions of the human mind. 
It. exists under different shapes in all gov- 
ernments, more or less stifled, controlled, or 
repressed; but in those of the popular form, 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is 
truly their worst enemy.” 

Throughout our history, we have had in this 
country free and unlimited discussion of all 
our domestic problems and our international 
relations. The man who is now President of 
the United States for several years has ad- 
vocated a program of complete preparation 
for the eventualities of war. There has been 
the opposition group who have maintained 
through the press and on the platform the 
theory of isolationism. While there have 
been intemperate statements made by both 
sides, the attack on Pearl Harbor made all 
previous arguments obsolete. For a few 
weeks there appeared to be. absolute unity 
among people of all parties in supporting our 
Government in a great undertaking for the 
preservation of our form of government and 
our way of life. 

It is apparent in recent weeks, however, 
that we are again in a period of criticism 
and fault finding; and that there are those 
influences within our own boundaries, who 
seek to create disunity and to promote dis- 
satisfaction. It is inevitable that many blun- 
ders will be committed by those who are in 
charge of our preparation for war and by 
those who are commissioned to direct all of 
our war activities. In the coming months 
and years, we will be called upon, through 
self-restraint and self-control, to. maintain 
that calmness and consideration of judgment 
that is maintained in dictatorial countries by 
force and espionage. Surely no responsible 
person in charge of government in our Na- 
tion can object to reasonable and construc- 
tive criticism, but attacks, which are moti- 
vated by personal animosities and the desire 
for factional advantage, are not conducive to 
that national unity which is necessary for the 
successful promotion of the war. This is no 
time to exaggerate trivial matters or to arouse 
bitterness and animosity. Whatever may be 
thought of many of his domestic policies, 
it is agreed that the President of the United 
States, for many years, has been right in his 
vision of our international responsibilities, 
and of the possibilities that confront us in 
this great world emergency. Criticism in 
newspapers and on public forums should be 
based upon authenticated facts; and that 
criticism should be constructive in its na- 
ture. We will not promote the successful 
presecution of this war by baseless criticism 
of our Representatives in Congress, or of 
those in executive power, and those who are 
directing the activities of the Army and 
the Navy. Men in these critical times should 
realize their own lack of knowledge and vi- 
sion, and their own weakness, when they 
attack the weaknesses and the inadequacies 
of their fellow citizens in places of authority. 

The United States of America, established by 
those wise and far-seeing framers of our Con- 
stitution, and set on a firm foundation by 
George Washington and his associates, must 
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demonstrate to the world its ability to carry 
on a great world war in a spirit of mutual 
forbearance. That factional spirit, against 
which Washington warned us, must not be 
permitted to lift its baneful head as we unite 
to preserve the principles of American free- 
dom, Our inheritance is too precious to be 
dissipated by selfishness; and it means too 
much to the future of humanity to be jeop- 
ardized by those influences that would place 
personal ambitions and animosities above 
rational welfare and success. 





Coast Man for War Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a thoughtful and 
commendable editorial which appeared in 
the Oregonian, of Portland, Oreg., on 
February 24, 1942, entitled “Coast Man 
for War Council.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COAST MAN FOR WAR COUNCIL 


The Pacific coast has been specifically clas- 
sified as one of the defense areas of the coun- 
try. The immediate menace to continental 
United States is from the west. The coast 
line is of great length, and is not measured 
alone by California, Oregon, and Washington, 
but extends to Alaska and to the far-flung 
islands that could become stepping stones for 
an invader to establish bases for attack upon 
the continent itself. We have witnessed de- 
fense concern by the War Department in the 
removal from a planned site near Portland 
of an aluminum rolling mill to a point farther 
in the interior. 

It is not the removal of this industry from 
our midst that especially concerns us now. 
But that removal, together with general rec- 
ognition of the defense factor on the Pacific 
coast, illuminates the fact that in the higher 
war councils at Washington the Northwest 
has no representative possessed of personal 
knowledge of this region. There is no one in 
the higher war councils to whom we can turn 
with our problems, and feel secure in the 
knowledge that they will be understood and 
be dealt with with the capacity that is de- 
rived only from personal understanding and 
inherent ability. No question is here raised 
regarding the competency of armed com- 
mands. The issue is not one of military strat- 
egy or deployment of Army and Navy forces. 
It is the larger picture that concerns us. The 
measures taken for civilian preparation, for 
disposal of enemy-alien population, for safe 
location of vital industries, for transporta- 
tion, and the broad security of our people. 

It would improve morale and it would 
contribute concrete improvement to our de- 
fense position if we had in some authorita- 
tive position at the National Capital someone 
of great ability who also had personal ac- 
quaintance with topography, industry, trans- 
portation, and protective measures in this 
region—one to whom we could submit our 
apprehensions and our difficulties, and one 
who, as well, would be competent to take the 
initiative. 
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An outstanding man who comes to mind 
for this assignment is William O. Douglas, 
Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. Justice Douglas has lived 
among us. An inquiring mind, a breadth 
of interest, a love of the outdoors have car- 
ried him over the entire area. He is learned 
in business as well asin law His willingness 
to serve in any place to which his country 
calls him is known to be deep and earnest. 
Presumably he could participate in higher 
war councils without retiring from the 
Supreme Bench. 

The Pacific coast needs a counsellor and 
advocate in the major direction of western 
defense. Justice Douglas fits the specifica- 
tions. It would stir us to greater enthusiasm 
and stronger confidence if he were designated 
for a post, such as herein outlined. 





Minority Reports Expose So-called 
R. E. A. Investigation 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. WINTER] who has just given 
the Faddis investigating committee the 
kiss of death by his outspoken approval, 
I want to say that all we ask is that 
every Member of the House read the 
hearings and the report of that so-called 
Faddis committee, and note its attacks 
on Donald Nelson, J. A. Krug, and John 
Lord O’Brian. 

Then I want you to read the minority 
reports, and especially the one signed by 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
FiTzcERALD] who was a member of the 
subcommittee that made this investiga- 
tion and who heard every word of the 
testimony. When you have read them 
all you will come to the conclusion that 
instead of being an investigation the af- 


. fair was more of an inquisition—an at- 


tempt to smear the R. E. A. and other 
agencies of this administration. 

In my opinion, there has not been a 
more ridiculous performance since Don 
Quixote marched down across the coun- 
tryside, with wooden sword and paper 
crown, dispersing sheep herders, disturb- 
ing funerals, and assauliing the wind- 
mills of western Europe. 

No wonder that majority report pleases 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WIn- 
TER] who started the whole fiasco. As TI 
said, his approval is tantamount to the 
kiss of death. 

In his speech a moment ago, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Winter], in 
addition to approving this silly majority 
report, attacked everybody from Donald 
Nelson, head of the War Production 
Board, whom he accuses of having his 
“ear to the ground for rumbles from a 
certain address on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue’—which of course means Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, President of the United 
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States—to the farmers of the Nation 
who are promoting and paying for this 
rural-electrification program. He inti- 
mates that these farmers are Commu- 
nists because they are asking that these 
rural-electrification projects be treated 
equally with the private power companies 
in the distribution of copper. 

As a matter of fact, America has no 
more patriotic citizens than these farm- 
ers who are asking for this rural electri- 
fication and who are sending into the 
military service a greater proportion of 
their sons than is supplied by any other 
class of citizens under the American flag. 
This rural-electrification program pro- 
motes individualism and inspires patri- 
otism among the farmers of this country. 
It is the very opposite of communism. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
WINTER] read from what appeared to be a 
mimeographed copy. But I am not going 
to accuse him of reading a speech written 
by someone else, for it was so simple in 
its assertions, and so silly and unjustified 
in its implications, that I really believe 
the gentleman from Kansas wrote it 
himself. 





Our War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, in these 
times, when there is much irresponsible 
and intemperate discussion of our war 
problems, it is refreshing to read an ur- 
ticle in a weekly newspaper published at 
Marlinton, W. Va., and edited by Calvin 
W. Price. 

This article from the Pocohontas Times 
is so full of homely philosophy and good 
advice, from a man of long public experi- 
ence, that I request unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I have been told I should write a piece upon 
the war. I have been hesitant, for I have 
lived through several wars in my time, and 
I was brought up on war talk. One of the 
horrors of war is exposure to a continuous 
flow of words on paper and out of the mouths 
of more or less well-intentioned souls, of the 
Mr. Fixit variety. The perfection of the 
radio thus adds to the miseries of us stay- 
at-homes in the modern wars. 

I am for free speech and free handwrit- 
ing. However,I do balk at the travail of dust 
and dirt in garnering the pure wheat of the 
world, not to mention the rethreshing of old 
and barren straw. The daily space writers in 
their special columns must write something, 
whether they have a message or not. 

Then there are the shallow sob sisters, who 
would work up our emotions at times which 
stir men’s souls. Just now these upbraid 
the’ public because we all are not moved 
by their words to throw hats in the air and 
to run hysterically around in circles. These 


in anguished sorrow now assure us we all are 
hogtied in the ranks of old General Apathy. 
While the truth of the matter is we all are 


We have learned from experience. A re- 
turned soldier from the last war assured me 
the hardships of camp and the weariness of 
march and excitement of battle was less try- 
ing than the barrage of emotional oratory he 
was subjected to on his leaving for service. 
Incidentally, I had contributed my part on 


eloquence he assured his men he could drive 
any number of invading Yankees into the 
Potomac River with merely a wand cut from 
a@ peach tree. The next report we have of this 
warrior he was worn and weary, having fled 
from far Philippi a good 15 miles, well in 
front of his company. 

There is also the tale on another orator 
who was stirring the war spirit of the 
mustered militia. Old as he was, he assured 
his hearers he himself could account for at 
leas one invader of the sacred soil of our 
beloved Commonwealth. The tenseness of 
the situation was broken by the response 
of a young, devilish private in the rear rank, 
“Yea, verily, and I two of them.” That boy, 
by the way, came out of 4 years of war with 
an outstanding record as a soldier. And, also, 
b- the way, the orator lost a fine son later on 
the field of Gettysburg 

It is now well to remember that in the 
War between the States us Confederates were 
going to take Washington in 60 days, and we 
would have done it but for the intervention 
oi Divine Providence. The Federals were go- 
ing to put us back in our place in 3 months, 
and the call went out for an army of 90-day 
volunteers. 

We could well remember at this time the 
fate of General McClellan, of the Union 
Army. He lost battles and campaigns and 
public confidence in him was undermined by 
mister fixits and self-seekers. Yet, this great 
military chieftain molded the Army with 
which General Grant took Richmond and 
ended the war. 

There was complaint too, against General 
Grant, to President Lincoln. They even said 
he drank to excess. You know the classic: 
Get the brand of his liquor so it could be pre- 
scribed for some others. They said Grant 
was too long in taking Richmond, and the 
General came back with the equally classic 
reply—I will fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer. 

Then, too, remember the trials war Presi- 
dents have had to undergo; and how the 
mister fixits, self-seekers, and plain dumb 
fools aggravate the trying positions of these 
patient men. The hectoring, undercutting 
attempts on President Lincoln and President 
Jefferson Davis are too well known to need 
recounting here. 

Twenty-five years ago President Wilson 
was subject to public pressure to appoint the 
then popular public figure as commander of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. He 
showed his wisdom in putting General 
Pershing in command, but at first he was 
upbraided for doing so. 

In this connection mention should be made 
of the trials of President McKinley in Spanish 
War days. The sovereign States asserted their 
rights, and the death rate from typhoid in 
the camps of tin horn political generals and 
colonels was appalling. 

As for Congress, it is made up of the good, 


the bad, the indifferent; smart, mediocre and 
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whale of a shape if our selective service army 
had been thus disbanded. A majority of one 
vote above the lunatic fringe is just ose 
shaving for comfort. Five out of the six 
West Virginia Congressmen voted right. 
Gen. George Washington had his troubles 
with Back in the dark days of the 
Revolution it looked like the Colonial Con- 
gress was ready to throw up the sponge. 
Then it was the general said his piece, ask- 


aliens. I was not deeply stirred by the writ- 
ing, as only in late November I read a piece 
by this same smart fellow against the policy 
of training of what he termed a mass army. 
He wanted most of the boys sent home. In 
the light of subsequent events, of course, he 
is not talking that way now. 

About the time this piece was published 
@ suspicious character was arrested at Durbin 
for taking a picture of the big mill at Cass. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
notified. They had the stranger’s number. 
He was an industrious man of German de- 
scent; had the confidence of his employers 
and his hobby was photography. So, thinks 
I, if the Federal Bureau of Investigation can 
reel off the record on such short order in the 
East, they must have things in hand in the 
West as well. 

Editors Blake, of the West Virginia News, 
dub such writers and speakers who would 
thus keep themselves in the public eye, 
opportunists. They take a dig at a recent 
Presidential aspirant for rushing out with the 
demand that General MacArthur be made our 
supreme armed force commander. They say 
he “is doing very well keeping his fine sense 
of opportunism from getting muscle-bound.” 

In this same connection, Editor O’Brien 
Flynn, of the Wheeling Intelligencer, makes 
this patriotic pronouncement: “It is simple 
enough to sit on the sidelines and say how 
much better a given job could be done than it 


is being done. It is quite another thing to 
wrestle with the practical facts of the 
situation.” 


Mind you, these same editors do not raise 
the question any more than you and I of the 
fitness of able General MacArthur to be our 
great commander. They do not want our 
busy war council to be bedeviled by publicity 
hounds with the unsought advice which is 
cursed of heaven 

Naturally, our plans for winning the war 
are not matters for derision in public print 
and public forum. This responsibility has 
been placed in the best hands we have. It 
is our part te uphold these hands, faithfully, 
patiently, firmly. They have enough grief 
fighting our war without being pestered with 
the vagaries of crackpots thrust from side 
lines. This opportunity for casting doubt on 











wisdom of our duly appointed leaders is 
e of the penalties we have to pay for the 


blessings of free speech and free press. 
Somewhere in this piece it ought to be 


er 
mts can only stand up. with good news; 
e 

ity; to buy stamps and bonds; to raise and 
conserve food; to go easy on gas, rubber, and 


walk humbly before the Lord. 





Eternal Vigilance Is the Price of Liberty 


REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I pointed out that the 
Biddle censorship bill, designed to stifle 
free press, free radio, and free speech was 
an insidious and dangerous attempt to 
slip through the Congress a bill to em- 
power the administration bureaucracy to 
cover up its own mistakes and misdeeds 
by declaring any information pertaining 
thereto to be secret. 

Attorney General Biddle, who likes to 
be referred to as a liberal, conceded be- 
fore the Senate committee that the pend- 
ing bill applies to Government informa- 
tion of any character, whether or not 
related to the national defense. He 
argued that the scope of the bill should 
not be limited to military and naval in- 
formation. He was careful, however, to 
cite only military secrets in support of 
his demand for this vicious and danger- 
ous legislation, 

Mr. Biddle’s whole argument was 
blown completely out of the water last 
Tuesday when Senator JoHn A. DANAHER, 
of Connecticut, discovered that a statute 
enacted in 1938 and which has been on 
the books ever since, specifically protects 
the very type of military secrets cited 
by Attorney General Biddle in support of 
the pending censorship bill. Senator 
Austin read the 1938 statute into the 
RECORD. 

Testifying before the subcommittee 
last week, Attorney General Biddle men- 
tioned the military secrets cases as ex- 
amples of leaks which, he said, the Gov- 
ernment is powerless to prevent. 

“We are pretty helpless,” he said. 

As Senator DanaHeErR remarked in sub- 
mitting his discovery of the 1938 statute 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Attorney General Biddle must either 
have been ignorant of the law, which, if 
true, is a disgraceful situation to exist in 
the Department of Justice, or else he 
must have been attempting to deceive the 
Senate subcommittee, which, if true, 
would be outrageous conduct on the part 
of any responsible governmental official. 

The 1938 statute provides that when- 
ever the President shall define “certain 
vital military and naval installations or 
equipment as _ requiring protection 
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against a general dissemination of infor- 
mation relative thereto, it shall be un- 
lawful to make any photograph, sketch, 
picture, drawing, map, or graphical rep- 
resentation” of such installations or 
equipment without authorization. ‘The 
maximum penalty for violations is a year 
in prison and a fine of $1,000. The Presi- 
dent’s Executive order defining the in- 
formation which cannot be disseminated 
without authorization, includes the fol- 
lowing: 

All official military or naval books, pam- 
phlets, documents, reports, maps, charis, 
plans, designs, models, drawings, photographs, 
contracts, or specifications which are now 
marked under the authority or at the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy as “secret,” “confidential,” or ‘re- 
stricted,” and all such articles or equipment 
which may hereafter be so marked with the 
approval or at the direction of the President. 


It is now obvious that this Biddle bill 
is the most vicious, dangerous, and inex- 
cusable proposal ever presented to the 
Congress. It is another evidence, as I 
pointed out last week, of the efforts being 
made by the administration, one after 
the other, to slip through legislation of 
one sort or another to try to increase 
the already swollen powers of control the 
administration possesses. 

It is not too much to say that the 
various powers now possessed by the 
administration can be used by it to sup- 
press free press, free radio, and free 
speech, if the administration is so 
minded. The disquieting significance of 
attempts to slip through bills like this 
Biddle suppression-of-free-speech bill is 
that apparently the administration—or, 
at least, some of those in the adminis- 
tration—are so minded. 

The American people had better look 
well to the protection of their Bill of 
Rights in the Constitution if we are not 
to lose in America the very freedom we 
are fighting to achieve for people every- 
where else in the world. 

Such an attempt as this to muzzle all 
right of appraisal, evaluation, or sugges- 
tion—to prevent any scrutiny of any act 
of any bureaucrat in Washington—is 
utterly dangerous and utterly repugnant 
to our American system of free govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people. 

This again proves that eternal vigi- 
lance is still the price of liberty in these 
United States of America. 





After Victory—What? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit the 
following excerpt from the recent report 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board entitled “After Victory—What?” 


AFTER VICTORY—WHAT? 


Our national objectives have been described 
as the “four freedoms,” the Atlantic char- 
ter,” “a new Bill of Rights.” The responsi- 
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bilities of the National Resources Planning 
Board for post-war planning to reach these 
Objectives lie in the domestic area. Other 
agencies, such as the Economic Defense Board 
and the Department of State, are responsible 
for post-war plans in the international scene. 
The closest cooperation among all the groups 
concerned has been arranged through fre- 
quent conferences and interchange of staffs, 
data, and proposals. 

In November 1940 the President requested 
the Board to undertake a study of what was 
then called post-defense planning. Later— 
January 4, 1941—the President wrote, “I am 
glad to know that the Board is proceeding 
with the development of plans and proposals 
for the post-defense period. These plans will, 
of course, involve many Federal agencies and 
cooperation with State and local governments 
and private citizens, and I hope all executive 
agencies of the Government will assist you in 
correlating proposals for my consideration.” 

The Board has struggled with the task 
of post-war planning, emphasizing the need 
for such plans, in clearing the plans of the 
various agencies and interests concerned, in 
sketching the broad lines of approach to the 
problem, and in implementing the ways and 
means of dealing with the whole situation. 
In addition to the regular staff of the Board, 
specialists and coordinators have been called 
in to aid the Board on post-war problems. 

In this work the Board recognizes the 
printiple recently stated by Governor Leverett 
Saltonstall, of Massachusetts, who, on ap- 
pointing a post-defense stabilization board 
for his State, said, “Although the most press- 
ing job at present is speeding up production 
of defense materials and strengthening our 
armed forces, it is imperative to begin plan- 
ning for the tremendous economic and social 
readjustments which must be made after the 
war. Knowledge that careful plans are being 
laid for the future will have an important 
bearing on defense work itself because there 
is nothing like confidence of security for 
strengthening morale, and thus giving re- 
newed energy to wartime production.” 

In a pamphlet recently issued by the Board, 
After Defense—What? three purposes of after- 
victory planning were emphasized: Full em- 
ployment, security, and upbuilding America. 

Full employment: We shall soon have full 
use of our resources—material and human— 
to win the war. We will need full use to 
win the peace. Our people do not intend to 
let an economic depression, unemployment, 
and scarcity in the midst of plenty ever again 
threaten our growing standard of living or 
our economic security. If the victorious de- 
mocracies muddle through another decade of 
economic frustration and mass unemploy- 
ment, we may expect social disintegration, 
and, sooner or later, another international 
conflagration. A positive program of post- 
war economic expansion and full employ- 
ment, boldly conceived and vigorously pur- 
sued, is imperative. Democracies, if they are 
going to lead the world out of chaos and in- 
security, must first and foremost offer their 
people opportunity, employment, and a rising 
standard of living. 

Security: Besides the opportunity to work 
and to a just share in the products of cur 
labors, we Americans want and expect free- 
dom from fear—one of the four freedoms— 
fear of dependence in old age, fear of unem- 
ployment, sickness, and disability. 

Upbuilding America: The President says 
that “We Americans * * * are builders.” 
We know we can make our land more effi- 
cient, more livable, more beautiful. We pro- 
pose to do so. 


PRELIMINARY OBJECTIVES 


In accordance with the needs and the deci- 
sions the American people have already made 
on the maintenance and extension of per- 
sonal freedom, security, and opportunity, the 
central objectives of our post-war planning 
may be summarized as follows: 
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1. We must plan for full employment, for 
maintaining the national income at $109,- 
000,000,000 a year at least, a point we shall 
reach by 1944, rather than to let it slip back 
to eighty or seventy or sixty billion dollars 
again. In other words, we shall plan to bal- 
ance our national production-consumption 
budget at a high level with full employment, 
not at a low level with mass unemployment. 

2. We must plan to do this without requir- 
ing work from youth who should be in school, 
the aged who should be relieved if they wish 
it, and women who choose to make their con- 
tribution in the home, and without asking 
anyone to work regularly in mines, factories, 
transportation, or offices more than 40 hours 
a week or 50 wecks a year, or to sacrifice the 
wage standards whch have been set. 

3. We must plan. to decentralize post- 
emergency activities as far as possible; to use 
to the utmost our system of modified free 
enterprise, with its voluntary employment, 
its special reward for effort, imagination, and 
improvement, its elasticity and competition; 
and to advance cooperatively under national 
and governmental leadership. 

4. We must plan to enable every human 
being within our boundaries to realize pro- 
gressively the promise of American. life in 
food, shelter, clothing, medical care, educa- 
tion, work, rest, home life,. opportunity to 
advance, adventure, and the basic freedoms. 

5. We must plan. to make. upbuilding 
America the keynote of the post-war program, 
including both development of our national 
resources, adding to the national estate, and 
service activities which will increase the vi- 
tality, health, skill, productivity, knowledge, 
and happiness of the American people, and 
thus together end unemployment and add to 
our wealth and well-being. 

Our greatest resource is men at work, a 
resource which is lost forever when men are 
idle. Full employment is, therefore, the key 
to national prosperity as well as individual 
welfare in the modern world of power, ma- 
chinery, labor specialization, and technolcgy. 
In this world of growing economic interde- 
pendence the individual can produce little 
working alone. Thus, step by step, men are 
experimenting with cooperative mass action 
to assure full employment. 

The full employment we Americans seek 
must be at the same time free employment, 
unless we are to accept a new kind of eco- 
nomic slavery and lose those freedoms with- 
out which even material prosperity is not 
worth the price to men who cherish freedom 
and the dignity of man. 

In this time of crisis, when we are fighting 
to defend our freedoms and our rights, our 
way of life, and our scale of values, we must 
not fail to take stock of the problem of full 
employment which we shall face again when 
this World War is over and we can turn once 
more from defense to peace, confident of our 
national security. 

With total war we are building up our pro- 
duction to unprecedented heights. Already 
we have more men and women at work, more 
wheels turning, more power being used, more 
freight moving, more shipways full, more 
goods being turned out, more workers in 
training and getting jobs, more commodities 
being purchased than ever before in our na- 
tional history. In spite of awkward block- 
ages here and there arising from the hasty 
and unbalanced character of this advance, 
we shall go on along these same lines, build- 
ing up our total production until the Axis 
collapses and the threat of aggression against 
us is ended. 

Within 2 to 3 years, every available person 
will be at work, and we shall be producing all 
that we are capable of with the population, 
machinery, and technology then at hand 

The workers of the United States can pro- 
duce, under a system of full emp!oyment, 
one hundred and five to one hundred and ten 


once we are organized for it. In other words, 


ployment, without being stopped by the costs, 
we discover, as have other nations, that 
costs 


ganization. At last we are 
that finance was made for man, and not 
man for finance. 

A modern nation cannot avoid balancing 

its total production-consumption budget. 
This can be done at a low level with a great 
deal of unemployment, inefficiency, ana suf- 
fering; or it can be done at a high level, with 
full employment, high efficiency, and a better 
life for all. 
- The full employment and prosperity which 
is coming with the defense effort proves that 
we can have a full employment system and 
balance the production-consumption budget 
at a high level if we are determined to have 
it so, because we do have the necessary man- 
power, resources, productive plant, and or- 
ganizing ability. 

Everywhere one hears it said that, when 
this war is over, all countries, including our 
own, will be impoverished. This view is, 
however, not sustained ky past experience. 
No country need be impoverished if its pro- 
ductive resources (both capital and human) 
are intact. The productive resources of this 
country will be on a considerably higher 
plane when this war is over than ever before. 
A larger proportion of our population will be 
trained to perform skilled and semiskilled 
jobs. We shall have enormous productive 
capacities in all the machine industries. 
And in special consumers’ durable industries, 
where plant and equipment may have become 
deficient by reason of the war, we shall be 
able very quickly, with our large basic ma- 
chine-producing industries, to expand to meet 
the peacetime requirements: We shall have, 
when the war is over, the technical equip- 
ment, the trained and efficient labor, and the 
natural resources required to produce a sub- 
stantially higher real income for . civilian 
needs than any ever achieved before in our 
history. Whether or not we shall, in fact, 
achieve that level of income will depend upon 
our intelligence and capacity for cooperative 
action. 

Some are hoping for a post-war boom. We 
got that after the first World War. Not im- 
probably we may get it again. If the. war 
lasts several years, we may have at the end 
of the war sufficient accumulated shortages 
in residential housing, in durable consumers’ 
goods such as automobiles, and. in the plant 
and equipment required to supply peacetime 
consumption demands, to give us a vigorous 
private investment boom. Indeed we need 
to be on the alert to prevent a possible post- 
war inflation. If in fact we do experience a 
strong post-war boom, there is, however, the 
gravest danger that it will lull us to sleep. 
Sooner or later such a boom will end in a 
depression unless we are prepared. If appro- 
priate action is taken there is no necessity 
for a post-war collapse. 

We have to make up our minds as a nation 
that we will not permit a post-war depres- 
sion to overwhelm us. We do not have to 
take economic defeat after the military vic- 
tory is wor. We can, if we will; maintain 
business prosperity. We can sustain a con- 
tinuing demand for goods. We can keep 
industry going at high levels. We can main- 
tain substantially full employment. We can 
achieve a society in which everyone capable 
of and willing to work can find an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living, to make his contribu- 
tions, to play his part as a citizen of a pro- 
gressive, democratic country. 

An important gain will; we may hope, be 


billion dollars worth of goods and services | won from the victory program in the struggle 
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to achieve and to maintain full employment. 


We have every reason to the national 
income to rise to around { 000, in 
terms of 1910 dollars. It will be much easier 


to muster support for a program to resist a 


decline from a high income level than it has 
been in recent years to win for an 
adequate program to raise to full 
Se vigieaist leet tude aber i But we must 

vgilant gain from our gras 
If we let the income slide from one hundred 
to ninety, eighty, seventy billion dollars, we 
will have to make the old uphill fight all 
over again. We must deliberately set out to 
hold the new income level and to push it 
higher as ra 


; pidly as increasing productivity 


‘ 
i 


employment for peace, without going through 
a low-employment slump. — 
Of course, it will take time to get the new 


plants, hire and retrain the workers, expand 
the factories, and get things moving effi- 
ciently along new lines. The time required 
for the switchback will not be so long, how- 
ever, as the ti e required now for the switch- 
over, if we may judge by world experience 
after the last. war. : 

In the meantim», if things are left to work 
themselves out, what happens to the de- 
mobilized workers and veterans and their 
families? Will they be without work? Will 
they stop producing? Will the national in- 
come drop $15,000,000,000 or so as soon as 
pent-up demands are met? Will the suc- 
ceeding drop in consumption throw others 
out of work and reduce national production 
and income another ten to twenty billion 
dollars? If so, we shall be back again in the 
valley of the depression, and a terrific new 
strain will be thrown on our whole system of 
political, social, and economic life. 

_ The American pecple will never stanc for 
this. Sooner or later they will step in and 
refuse to let matters “work themselves out.” 

The workers and farmers of America, the 
business leaders of America, and the public 
officials of America know that the problem 
we face when the war ends is too big and 
complicated to be solved by the workers, the 
farmers, businessmen, or the Government, 
working alone or independently. Nothing 
less than energetic and intelligent. teamwork 
will make it possible for us to move over 
from defense to peace while maintaining full 
employment. 

In this program government must take a 
leading part, because it is the only repre- 
sentative of us all, the common meeting 
ground of all interests, and the one center 
of responsible coordinating power through 
which we can all act together. 

We do not want the Government to run 
the whole show. We do not want a totali- 
tarian state. We want freedom of enterprise. 
We want freedom for collective bargaining 
between employers and employees. We want 
f: edom for cooperative action. We want 
freedom of choice of occupation. 

“If purchasing power is maintained at a 
high level; we need have no fears that private 
manufacturers, retailers; wholesalers, and 
farmers will not come forward and supply the 
market with the goods demanded by the 
public—a rich variety of. goods at reasonable 
prices. Private business can and wil) do the 
job of production, but it is the responsibility 
of government to insure a sustained demand. 
The ever-increasing, giganti~ powers of pro- 
duction of the modern industrial system, far 
exceeding that of any earlier experience in 
history, means that an enormous output has 
to be reached before full employment is ap- 
proached. Private industry and government 
together must act to maintain and increase 
output and income sufficiently to provide 
reasonably full employment, 








There Can Be No Isolation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, entitled “There 
Can Be No Isolation,” at the annual 
meeting of the Pilgrims of the United 
States at 120 Broadway, New York City, 
Wednesday, January 28, 1942: 


Fellow Pilgrims and our distinguished 
guests, when the nineteenth century was 
coming to its end, Prince Bismarck, who had 
lived through more than 80 of its years, was 
asked what he considered to have been its 
chief characteristics. He answered, “The fact 
that the North American nations speak the 
English language.” 

That was the answer of a statesmen who 
was also a philosopher. Bismarck foresaw 
that as the Victorian era came to its end, a 
new series of social, economic, and political 
problems were to confront the world, and 
that the center of gravity of the Western 
World was to cross the Atlantic. He foresaw 
that the English language would be the con- 
trolling and shaping infiuence of the pro- 
gressive human spirit in attempting the so- 
lution of these new and far-reaching prob- 
lems. 

We do not stop to think, as we should, of 
the significance of language. A language is 
something much more than a mode of speech. 
It is a vehicle of experience and of achieve- 
ment of likes and of dislikes, of prejudices 
and of affections, of ideas and of ideals. One 
has only to look back at the Latin language 
of the ancient Romans, which controlled 
southern and western Europe for 800 years, 
to see how completely a language carries with 
it the point of view, the experience, the 
ideals of those whose language it is. When 
the time came for the centralized power of 
that language to break down and it was suc- 
ceeded by languages Latin in base—the 
Italian, the French, the Spanish, and the 
Portuguese—another chapter of the history 
of Europe to be written in terms of 
the likenesses and the differences ef those 
languages. 

Meanwhile, in the northwest of Europe, the 
English language had been forming, chiefly 
from a Teuton root. Cut off from the rest of 
the world by the waters which surrounded 
the British Isles, it began speedily to take on 
its own individuality, to write its own liter- 
ature, to develop its own reflective thought, 
and to make its own contributions to his- 
tory. 

From the day of Magna Carta—the title of 
which is Latin, but the spirit and content of 
which are English—to the present day, that 
English language has become increasingly the 
orgah of the advancing liberal, constructive 
outlook and spirit which have been marked 
by great historic events, one after the other, 
in the English-speaking nations. 

Nothing is more extraordinary than the way 
in which the English language has, on this 
side of the Atlantic, conquered one stream of 
immigration after another, taken the place of 
its native language, and in very large part 
dispossessed the ideas and points of view with 
which those streams of immigrants came to 
this country. It substituted for them the 
outlook, the experience, and the point of 
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view which are those of the English language 
and of those who habitually use it. 

It so happens that the English-speaking 
peoples have been, practically from their be- 
ginning, peoples of world-wide interest and 
world-wide influence. The Portuguese and 
the Spanish set out to explore and to settle 
distant parts of the world. Their achieve- 
ments and their results, important though 
they were for the time being, fall far short of 
those of Great Britain and the English-speak- 
ing peoples. The English language is now 
heard in every quarter of the globe. The 
characteristics which it reflects and repre- 
sents are well known and clearly understood. 
and as a result their conquering power grows 
almost day by day. 

There is a curious superstition, repeated 
from time to time—with frequency just 
now—in the public press and on the floor of 
the Congress of the United States, that the 
traditional policy of the Americans is one of 
isolation from world affairs. That statement 
is flatly contradicted by one great series of 
events after another from the time this coun- 
try was first settled. No people except the 
English themselves have ever been so com- 
pletely and so constantly interested in world 
affairs, whether economic, social, or political, 
and so eager to take some part in shaping 
them, as has the American people. {Ap- 
plause.] We began long, long ago when Wil- 
liam Penn founded the colony which was to 
become the Stexte of Pennsylvania. He then 
brought forward the first plan for interna- 
tional organization to establish world peace. 
How many remember that Benjamin Frank- 
lin, 10 years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was summoned to appear before 
the House of Commons and was cross-exam- 
ined at length as to why it was that the 
American Colonies would not accept the 
Stamp Act, a form of taxation imposed upon 
them by the British Parliament? He pre- 
sented in that testimony, recorded word for 
word in the record of Parliament, the argu- 
ment for national independence and inter- 
national cooperation. Remember, too, the 
Olive Branch Petition, after Lexington, Con- 
cord, and Bunker Hill. That petition, signed 
by the very men who 9 months afterward 
signed the Declaration of Independence, was 
sent to the King proposing the precise re- 
lation between the American Colonies and the 
Crown which Canada and Australia occupy 
today. And that was in 1775. Remember 
that Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, sat in Paris 
when the Constituent Assembly was formu- 
lating its Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
They invited Jefferson to sit with them 
formally. He replied that he was not a 
Frenchman, but an American, and that it 
would not be becoming for him to take for- 
mal part in drafting such a document. How- 
ever, he met with them time after time and 
hour after hour, and as a result the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Bill of Rights 
of the Federal Constitution are, in spirit, 
written into the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. Not long afterward, John 
Adams, in London and in Paris, interpreted 
the new American form of government to the 
English and the French with surprising clear- 
ness and emphasis. John Marshall, after- 
ward Chief Justice of the United States, did 
the same thing during his brief service in 
France. Then there is the oft-quoted and 
much-misinterpreted statement made by 
Thomas Jefferson in his first inaugural ad- 
dress: “Peace, commerce, and honest friend- 
ship with all nations—entangling alliances 
with none.” It was Thomas Jefferson, also, 
who insisted upon the duty of the American 
Government to protect the freedom of the 
seas from the Barbary pirates. 

How many of us remember three of the 
greatest speeches ever made in the House of 
Representatives of the American Congress 
which illustrate the interest of our great 
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leaders of opinion and thought in interna- 
tional happenings and international rela- 
tions? Daniel Webster, Representative in 
Congress from the State of New Hampshire, 
delivered a most us and violent attack 
upon the War of 1812, which he denounced 
as absolutely unnecessary and as against the 
interest of the American people. He was in a 
minority at the time, but when the Treaty 
of Ghent was signed 3 years later, it con- 
tained no mention, direct or indirect, of the 
alleged causes of that war 

Shortly thereafter came the epoch-mark- 
ing speech of Henry Clay, Representative in 
Congress from the State of Kentucky—the 
speech which called the Latin American 
republics into existence and led to their 
recognition by the nations of Europe. So 
powerful, so convincing, and so influential 
was that speech that 10 or 15 years after- 
ward Richard Rush wrote to Clay saying that 
he and he alone was responsible for the 
creation of the Latin American republics. 

Abraham Lincoln, Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Illinois, voted against 
the war with Mexico and delivered a most 
convincing speech attacking the Government 
for having entered upon that war uncon- 
stitutionally and without reason. 

Remember, too, that it was Commodore 
Perry of the United States Navy who, to all 
intents and purposes, discovered Japan and 
opened the ports of that nation to the trade 
of the world. 

Then we come from one great event to an- 
other, until we find ourselves confronted by 
the influence of that policy of economic na- 
tionalism which, however apparently benefi- 
cial in its immediate results, leads sooner or 
later to what this one led—the great depres- 
sion which began in 1929 and those feuds be- 
tween nations based upon economic’ ambition 
which are rocking the world today. 

There was new hope and new promise when 
President McKinley struck the note which he 
did in the remarkable address made the day 
before he fell by the hand of an assassin. A 
few years later his successor in office, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, having left the Presidency, 
made an important speech at Christiania in 
accepting the Nobel peace prize. He outlined 
and strongly endorsed the plen for interna- 
tional organization to protect the world’s 
peace in the form which came before the 
world in a very few years. 

Hardly any American—apparently no one 
now in Congress—trealizes that in June 1910, 
nearly 32 years ago, the Congress, by the 
unanimous vote of both Houses, called upon 
the President to invite the nations of the 
world to organize for the establishment of in- 
ternational peace, to be protected by an inter- 
national police force made up of the com- 
bined navies of the world. There was not @ 
dissenting vote, Republican or Democrat, in 
the Senate or House of Representatives. 

Then came the vision of Woodrow Wilson, 
the history of which we all know. But we do 
not remember the speech made by Warren G. 
Harding toward the close of his campaign for 
the Presidency in 1920. He then said: 

“The other type is a society of free nations, 
or an association of free nations, or a league 
of free nations, animated by considerations 
of right and justice, instead of might and 
self-interest, and not merely proclaimed an 
agency in pursuit of peace, but so organized 
and so participated in as to make the actual 
attainment of peace a reasonable possibility. 
Such an association I favor with all my heart, 
and I would make no fine distinction as to 
whom credit is due. One need not care what 
it is called. Let it be an association, a so- 
ciety, or a league, or what not, our concern is 
solely with the substance, not the form 
thereof ” 

The platforms of both great American po- 
litical parties in 1920, 1924, 1928, and 1932, 
endorsed American participation and leader- 
ship in the movement for world organization 
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to secure prosperity and peace upon founda- 
tions of justice and liberal political “phi- 
losophy. 

Where has this notion of a traditional 
international isolation come from? It is in- 
vented by those who have no conception of 
the facts of our history or of the statements 
of our outstanding leaders. That isolation 
which they thought so admirable because it 
was protected by thousands of miles of ocean 
and of air, they now find to be made impossi- 
ble by the two best paved roads in the 
world—the ocean and the air. There are no 
roads in existence over which traffic or attack 
can be so sudden, so complete or, in many 
ways, so safe. As a matter of fact, the policy 
of isolation, which professes to avoid war and 
to seek peace, invites unwilling participation 
in every war of importance which may break 
out anywhere in the world. It invites that 
participation with the assurance of defeat, 
through lack of foresight or preparation for 
national defense. It is a policy of smug com- 
placency. 

Fellow Pilgrims, it is time for us to face 
the facts—to face the responsibility which 
rests upon all the English-speaking peoples, 
and which is now being borne in upon us with 
convincing force by the happenings of the 
past few weeks. It is a far cry in years from 
Magna Carta of 1215, to the Atlantic Charter 
of 1941, but the steps from the one to the 
other are steady, continuous, and unbroken. 

We have seen the stirring spectacle of the 
Prime Minister of the government of Great 
Britain as a guest at the White House, and 
standing in person before the Congress of 
the United States and before the Parliament 
o. the Dominion of Canada. Those acts of 
themselves are significant and revealing of 
the personal relationships which underlie 
and accompany the consciousness of common 
responsibility, common ideals, and joint and 
common power which rests upon our English- 
speaking peoples. We are looking forward— 
not to one generation nor to one century— 
we are looking forward, my fellow Pilgrims, 
to a pericd which may be as long in time as 
the rule of ancient Rome, in order that those 
ideals of free and liberal democracy may be 
guaranteed to every nation, great or small, 
living in a world of peace and friendly eco- 
nomic relationships. It will go down into the 
history of a thousand years from now just as 
we look back upon the rule of the Romans. 

Remember that the ocean which once sepa- 
rated Great Britain and the United States, 
the United States and Australia, now joins 
them together. zemember that in Great 
Britain, in Canada, in the United States, and 
in Australia, these fundamental facts are be- 
ing grasped day by day by public opinion. 
When this dreadful attack upon all forms of 
mental, moral, and political progress shall 
have been resisted and broken, then the 
English-speaking peoples, regardless of their 
apparent separation by ocean or by air, will 
be called upon to go forward as the leaders 
in those constructive policies upon which 
alone a new, a peaceful, a prosperous, and a 
moral world can rise. 





Rural Electrification Administration Guilty 
as Charged 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 
Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, a sweep- 


ing indictment of certain officials con- 
nected with the Federal power program 
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against 
ficials in speeches which I made on this 


29, 1942. 
over, every charge I then made has been 
substantiated by these hearings and the 
interim report based upon them, This 
committee is to be congratulated on the 
fearless service it has performed in bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of Con- 
gress and the American people, and I 
hope that every Member of this House 
will read this report and see for himself 
how the R. E. A. is attempting to expand 
its bureaucratic authority under the guise 
of aiding our war program. 

My charges were of a specific nature 
as to certain actions at certain places 
and times. Not only was this bill of par- 
ticulars followed by a committee true bill 
today but the record shows an attitude 
and a philosophy toward the war by a 
shockingly widespread group of key 
power officials in the Federal Govern- 
ment which would indicate that Commu- 
nist or planned ideology is paramount in 
their minds to the necessity of winning 
the war. The sickly hand of that out- 
worn theory is paralyzing our war efforts 
in several important and vital segments 
of the war-production effort. 

If I were to sum up in a few words the 
revealed attitude of this gang of fellow 
travelers who are bent on prostituting to 
their own ends America’s idealism and 
patriotism to make America over during 
her hour of travail I would say this is 
their arrogant attitude: 

“To hell with the taxpayers, and the 
public be damned. 

“To hell with the farmers, and. let the 
Army and Navy play second fiddle; we 
come first. 

“Up with communism and down with 
democracy. And let the war go hang. 

“We'll ‘win the peace’ if we lose the 
war.” 

Included are officials in key posts 
within the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion—headed by Leland Olds, Chair- 
man—and borrowed dollar-a-year men 
lent from Federal power agencies to the 
War Production Board. 

Millions of pounds of copper have been 
and continue to be wasted by the Rural 
Electrification Administration in conni- 
vance with associated Federal agencies 
dedicated to the destruction of democ- 
racy’s Siamese twin—free enterprise. 
Tens of millions of pounds of aluminum 
are forever lost to this war effort for the 
same reason. 

With its ear to the ground for rum- 
bles from a certain address on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, the War Production Board 
faintheartedly admits the facts, but, by 
inaction, countenances the outrage— 
slapping the wrists of the culprits after 
the deed is done. 

These are harsh words, and I use them 
with reluctance. This is no time for in- 
temperance, nor intolerance, but it is a 


time to call a halt. to the era of nonsense 















































an outworn political theory at the ex- 
pense of the efficiency of our war-produc- 
tion machine. 

These powder-puff, candystick, panty- 
waist, semi-Communist theorists should 
be notified that this country is at war 
with the two greatest military machines 
the world has ever seen. ‘They should be 
told to work or fight. And they certainly 
should be ordered to stop boondoggling 
with two of our most vital war mate- 
rials—copper and aluminum. 

Democrats and Republicans have de- 
clared a political truce. The Commu- 
nists—of wl.atever hue—strategically sit- 
uated in their Trojan-horse positions 
within the Government, have declared 
war on our home front. 

I use “Communist” in the general 
sense, not necessarily applying only to 
the actual members of the Communist 
Party but to all who, wittingly or not, 
play the game intended to substitute a 
Communist state for a Democratic state 
in America. 

Every one of my specific charges has 
been substantiated by a public investiga- 
tion in which all interested parties and 
disinterested experts gave testimony. 
But it would be a mistake to consider 
these as isolated instances. It is my pur- 
pose on an early occasion to show that 
these are but exhibits A, B, and C of the 
infiltration of a fifth column of Com- 
munists within our American system of 
government, whose purpose is not to win 
the war but to harness the willing horse 
of American patriotism and to lead the 
American people down the road to a goal 
which is the very opposite of the ideals 
for which we are fighting this war. 

I leave it to the voluminous records of 
the hearings, as well as to the findings 
of the committee itself, to support these 
facts: 

First. War Production Board, after ex- 
treme pressure from the Military Affairs 
Committee, finally and at long last found 
that R. E. A. for more than 2 months had 
violated S. P. A. B. copper-conservation 
order in stringing transmission lines 
which would serve no new farm customers 
and no new national defense industries 
not already served—but permitted such 
construction to stand because, in viola- 
tion to S. P. A. B. orders, it had come to 
near completion. A waste of millions cof 
pounds of copper was here involved and 
not denied. 

Second. In order to “horn in” on the 
power program for national defense, 
R. E. A. blackmailed a contract from Pos- 
sum Kingdom Dam (a federally financed 
project hoping for further Federal funds) 
at 33 percent less than offered by private 
interests on the threat of withholding of 
future Federal allotments. The power 
was to be used on a scheme advocated by 
Leland Olds in an identically similar cir- 
cumstance, of run-of-the-stream power, 
a wastage of 50 percent of the dam’s ca- 
pacity if used on a peak-load, part-time 





use. A colonel of the Army Engineers 
Corps testified before the Military Affairs 
Committee that this is “just like the Japs 
destroying a generator for us.” 

Third. In Arkansas, R. E, A.’s inter- 
ference delayed the operation of an alu- 
minum plant with a capacity of 10,000,000 
pounds per month for a minimum of 342 


months—35,000,000 of pounds of precious: 


aluminum forever lost to this war, sacri- 
ficed on the altar of a political theory— 
communism. Even now the R. E. A. has 
exacted its pound of flesh in a silly waste- 
ful power line to participate in this show, 
a waste—according to impartial Army en- 
gineers of 2,500,000 pounds of copper— 
which is being made solely to please the 

- copper-plated, red-tinged brass hats of 
Washington. 

This is not, by any means, a complete 
indictment. It sketches in only a few 
high points. The full context is too 
technical for the tax-paying public to di- 
gest—that’s a job for an engineer. 

But the taxpayers can digest that the 
testimony shows the R. E. A. and its af- 
filiates in W. P. B. and Federal Power 
Commission are willing to shovel away 
millions of dollars and millions of pounds 
of copper and aluminum to secure their 
sinecure jobs and to promote a political 
theory while millions of American boys 
are prepared to die if need be to preserve 
our American way of life. 

In conclusion let me add that com- 
munism is the way of life chosen for Rus- 
sians by Russians. America has chosen 
democracy. By an accident of history 
Russia and America are allies. There is 
no more reason why we should not cheer 
a Russian victory than there is reason 
for us to expect the Russians to inject 
a Republican ticket in their next elec- 
tions. The Russians and the Americans 
are allies, not the Communists and the 
Democrats; which happen to be the 
dominating political forces of the two 
countries, 





The Hun Is at the Gate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, on page 
470 of Vermont in the World War and as 
a part of Governor Graham’s own story, 
there appears the following statement: 


On March 5, 1918, a “win the war meeting” 
was held in every town and city in Vermont. 
In order to accomplish this, town-meeting day 
was selected as the day for holding the meet- 
ing. Letters signed by the executive were 
sent to the several moderators, earnestly re- 
questing that at 11 a. m. the meeting resolve 
itself into a war meeting at which should be 
read the executive's letter, a patriotic address 
prepared by Hon. CuHar.tes A. PLUMLEY, and 
further requesting that slort speeches be 
made by citizens emphasizing the necessity 
of a patriotic fulfillment of our obligations to 
our country and our Allies. There was a 
unanimous responce to this request, and thus, 
at 11 o’clock, there was held throughout the 
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State one great patriotic meeting. So far as 
known, Vermont was the first State in con- 
junction with the annual election of munici- 
pal officers to hold such a meeting at the 
same hour throughout the State. 


I have just reread The Hun Is at the 
Gate, and I am inserting it in the Recorp 
24 years to a day from the date of its 
delivery. 


[Copy of a statement introduced by Frank 
Plumley at the town meeting of March 6 
A. D. 1918] 

THE HUN IS AT THE GATE 


The time has come for us to know the 
facts. We must put the case in stark and 
naked words. The millions of easy-going, 
complacent Americans to whom the war has 
yet no real meaning, who have not. realized 
what this war means, must be aroused. They 
must be made to realize that their lives, their 
liberty and happiness are at stake. They 
must be given to understand that whether 
this war is won or lost depends upon their 
realization of their personal responsibility 
and whether they are willing or not to make 
the necessary sacrifices to save themselves. 

Entered into by us in the interest of free 
nations and for the benefit of free peoples 
everywhere, the war has now resolved itself 
into a life-and-death struggle for the safety 
of ourselves. The situation is critical in the 
extreme, and we should know it. It is time 
for facing facts instead of feeding on illusions. 

Forced into war by Germany, who violated 
our rights as ruthlessly as she did those of 
Belgium, we are fighting a war of self-defense. 
We are today in peril. We are fighting to de- 
fend our wives and children from the defiling 
hand of the German. We are fighting to pro- 
tect our homes from a beast who knows no 
mercy; we are fighting to preserve the in- 
stitutions we love, the liberty we cherish, the 
freedom dear to us. 

We are fighting in France because it is there 
we can strike the enemy, but if we are de- 
feated in France we shall be conquered in 
America; no longer, shall we be free men, but 
the slaves of the most merciless and brutal 
taskmaster the world has ever known, Our 
peril is great and only our courage and de- 
termination can avert it. It is not for glory 
or honor or riches that we fight, but for lib- 
erty, which no good man loses but with 
his life. 

We must not underestimate our danger or 
overestimate our strength. 

We should understand that we are no 
nearer victory today than we were in the 
first month of hostilities and that Germany 
is today the victor; we must get it into our 
heads and hearts as a fact, for such it is, 
that though with the help of our Allies we 
are finally going to win this war, at this very 
moment only the great white fleet in the 
North Sea, and the western line from Flan- 
ders down to Italy save us, our women and 
children. at least, on the Atlantic seaboard 
from the fate of Rumania and Serbia and 
Belgium, and the devastated region of noble 
France. 

We must put away from our minds all 
clouds of illusion. The task still is unfin- 
ished, and victory is far from won. The 
military party in Berlin still is in complete 
control of the whole resources not only of 
Germany but of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, and they have not yet aban- 
doned hope of a decisive military victory. 

It is a grim fact which had better be 
plainly realized, for we are not afraid of facts 
and must face the truth unflinchingly he- 
cause by that means alone shall we succeed. 

The magnitude of the task we have uz der- 
taken is appalling. As Winston Spencer 
Churchill, British Minister of Munitions, in 
a@ recent speech addressing himself to Ameri- 
cans, has well said, “Never in history has so 
great a nation undertaken so great a task. 
The Allied Nations have sufiered severely 
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and in maintaining ten or twelve million 
soldiers in the field have as a result three 
or four million graves. 

“Our resources have been poured out, our 
homes are seared with sorrow, and our in- 
dustries and finances and institutions have 
been melted down in the crucible cf the 
World War. Come to our aid. Come in 
your thousands, but come at once to Europe. 

“Let the soldiers of France and Great Brit- 
ain have at their side, month by month in 
increasing numbers, the sons and grandsons 
of the men who fought with Grant and Sher- 
idan and with Jackson and Lee. 

“The German armies released from the 
eastern front by the defeat of Russia, are 
steadily traversing Germany as fast as their 
deteriorated railways can carry them. They 
are on their way to the west, hundreds and 
thousands of men with thousands of guns. 
The greatest storm of all is gathering.” So 
he sees the situation and describes it. 

The time for idle and seditious talk has 
passed. The day for action is at hand. Let no 
man say that we were not forced into this 
war, or that if we may have minded our own 
business we should not have been attacked 
nor involved in the war. No man competent 
to comprehend the situation can now deny or 
doubt that Germany intended after conquer- 
ing Europe to attack and conquer us. 

Through the patient years of our honest 
attempt to keep the peace of nations the 
record of the German autocracy is damnable. 

With a fanatical faith in the destiny of 
German Kultur, its submarines in defiance of 
law and the concepts of humanity have 
blown up neutral vessels, and covered the 
waves with dead and dying men, women, and 
little children alike; it has set the torch of 
the incendiary to our factories, our work 
shops, our ships, and our wharves; laid the 
bomb of the assassin in our munition plants 
and in the holds of our ships; sought to cor- 
rupt our manhood with a selfish dream of 
peace when there is no peace; destroyed our 
commerce and murderously butchered our 
citizens in the high seas; sought to terrorize 
the world with its hellish policy of frightful- 
ness; violated every canon of international 
decency, set at naught every solemn treaty 
and every precept of international law, and 
plunged the world into the maddest orgy-of 
blood, rapine, and murder which history 
records. 

To refrain from entering into the war, this 
stupendous civil war of all the world, this new 
campaign in the age-old war the prize of 
which is liberty, a struggle in which all who 
love freedom have a stake, would have been 
a crime against civilization and against our 
ancestors who gave their lives in order that 
we might be free. 

For 2 years and more we were lulled to sleep 
by German propaganda. We held to a neu- 
trality that made us ashamed, that made 
every red-blooded American deep down in his 
heart apologize for the human race, for those 
things which outraged man’s every sense of 
decency, fair play, and humanity. There 
came a day when we awoke, genuinely alarmed 
at the peril which confronted us. We have 
come to know that from the day of the inva- 
sion of Belgium the German war lord’s plan 
led onward across bloody field, westward, with 
slow but steady strides, to an invasion of our 
shores. 

Aroused at last from our lethargy, patience 
ceased to be longer a virtue, further endurance 
was cowardice, submission to Prussian de- 
mands was slavery. 

So we came into the war for self-defense. 
So now, as President Wilson says, “We are 
fighting as truly for the liberty and self-gov- 
ernment cf the United States as if the war 
of our own Revolution had to be fought over 
again, and every man in every business in the 
United States must know; but this time that 
his whole future lies in the balance.” 

It is our lives, liberty, property, and happi- 
ness that are at stake. If any man has an 
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idea that we are fighting others’ battles, not 
our own, the sooner he gets away from that 
idea the better it will be for him, the better 
it will be for all of us. 

The immediate duty of America is to send 
men and resources to the battlefields of Eu- 
rope to help France and England win the 
war before their strength is further depleted 
and the war brought to America. It is our 
plain duty to fight in self-defense and for 
and with our friends, while we have them, 
and to the end that there may be an eni of 
all war forever. 

“We are as a nation in the presence of a 
grea? task which demands supreme sacrifice 
and endeavor of every one of us. The culmi- 
nating crisis of the struggle has come and the 
achievements of this year, on the one side or 
the other, must determine the issue.” 

We should get it out of our heads that the 
only way in which we can show our patriot- 
ism, that the only way in which we can save 
ourselves, is to serve as soldiers, for to save 
the soldiers some of us must serve at home. 
This will be a long war, and against millions 
of men that Germany is now massing on the 
western front our millions of men must be 
opposed. We must prepare for days, weeks, 
months, and years of struggle, of suffering 
and of sacrifice the like of which the world 
has never seen. This is a life and death 
struggle which we have entered, determined to 
establish once and for all that a “government 
of the people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” We have 
not as yet fully comprehended the magnitude 
of the conflict in which we are engaged nor 
realized that our own private, personal liberty 
is involved in the issue. We must realize it 
today, for tomorrow it will be too late. 

The demands of our allies and our own 
troops for labor and material are so prodi- 
gious that they can only be met by the most 
rigid thrift and economy, which we must all 
practice if our fighting men are to be properly 
clothed, fed, and equipped. 

“Every yard of cloth you refrain from put- 
ting on your back will keep a soldier warm. 

“Every piece of bread you save from waste 
will keep a soldier from being hungry. 

“Every -pair of shoes you refrain from buy- 
ing without need will keep a soldier shod.” 

We must not only save at every point but 
loan the money saved to the Government. 
Liberty loans and War Savings stamps are 
the best securities the world affords, and by 
investing in them you will help the soldier 
boys and yourselves at the same time. 

Why are we so slow to appreciate the facts? 
Why will we learn only at the cost of our 
blood and treasure and not from experiences 
of others that food will win the war? Do 
we understand that the combined crops of 
necessary focds in Great Britain, Italy, 
France, and Belgium last year totaled less 
than -ne-hal. their need, leaving a shortage 
of more thar a million and a quarter of 
bushels to be furnished them from outside, 
or more than 3,000,000 bushels in excess of 
our own supplies? Do we grasp the fact 
that the people of the United States are 
adopting wheat and meat ratiors because of 
the food shortage in four countries whose 
combined population is less than one-thir- 
teenth of the world? Do we sense what this 
means? Do we realize that in this situation 
there is a terrible picture of a world nearer 
to world famine than ever before? 

Facing an alarming decrease in sources of 
food which should have increased, we also 
face a stagnation of commerce due also to 
the ‘var. Famine is not predicted alone 
upon lack of food but upon lack of proper 
kind of food. We must save food in order to 
supply our Allies with the subsistence they 
need in these their days of privation and 
distress. We must save them in order to save 
ourselves. We must save food, for food will 


win the war. 


The meatless and wheatless meals and days 
are called for as our willing contribution to 
the sustenance of our Allies. They are dying 
in those lands for our cause. Shall we let 
them starve? 

Not every household in this broad land is 
able to contribute in men or money to help 
the United States win the war, but every 
household can make the contribution of self- 
denial which is required. A measure of 
prudence, really no sacrifice, is all that is 
asked of us. 

Thousands have already put this desired 
restriction upon themselves, What is now 
needed and asked is that the movement of 
unselfishness for a great purpose shall ex- 
tend to all classes and to all individuals ex- 
cept those who are actual invalids, or those 
whose years or whose special services and 
needs properly exempt them from the re- 
quirement. 

The President has put the necessity for 
saving food squarely before the Nation. He 
has pointed out exactly how the necessary 
savings can be effected. An obligation of 
duty and honor has been put upon us. It 
would be unpatriotic, not to say almost 
suicidal, not to heed his request. 

The genuine sacrifices which so many are 
making in order to win the war make it diffi- 
cult for one to speak dispassionately or with 
moderation concerning such statements as 
“I shall not deny myself wheat flour so that 
the Frenchmen can have it. It won't hurt 
them to eat corn any more than it will us.” 

It is not the time to palliate, attempt to 
justify or to treat with complacency such 
statements, or to ignore those people in our 
midst who make them. No patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen is justified or can be excused for 
entertaining such thoughts or making such 
statements. It is no time to mince matters. 
Absurd and snobbish repugnance on the part 
of people with more money than brains to 
the use of left-over food does not excuse 
them. Plain laziness and indifference to the 
rights and needs of others can no longer be 
condoned. He who thinks more of his 
stomach, and of his present convenience 
than of his own life, or of the lives of those 
who are fighting for him, at a time when 
his own liberty and happiness and the very 
existence of the Nation are at stake, to speak 
very plainly, fails to understand and to do 
his duty as a patriot. 

It is time that such people and everybody 
else should distinctly understand that there 
can be no zone of safety, no neutral ground, 
no half-hearted business in patriotism. 

To let our allies starve, and to compel your 
boy and mine to die in their dead soldiers’ 
places is cruel, wicked wanton waste, most 
unpatriotic, and slow but certain national 
suicide. A man or woman, able-bodied and 
well, who in order that the wheat may be 
shipped abroad to win the war, will not eat 
corn instead of wheat, who will not do even 
this little for his country in order that your 
boy and mine may be spared from making 
the sacrifice supreme, should hear on all sides 
and from innumerable tongues the universal 
hiss and sound of public scorn. He should 
hear more, for “he who would give up essen- 
tial liberty to purchase a little temporary 
safety deserves neither liberty nor safety.” 

The specter of famine is abroad! 

In Washington, London, Paris, and Rome 
it is well known that ultimate success for 
the Allied cause becomes every day more and 
more a matter of holding famine at bay. In 
these capitals, and wherever thoughtful con- 
sideration is given the matter, it is known 
that there is not enough food in the world 
today to provide for normal needs in normal 
times, and that present conditions place 
much of this supply absolutely beyond reach. 

All this, of course, emphasizes the need for 
greatly increased acreage in all crops this 
year. It must prove to the average indi- 
vidual the immediate and vital need for 
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eliminating food waste and reducing home 
consumption to the lowest point consistent 
with adequate nutrition. 

These needs have been thundered and re- 
echoed through every channel of publicity. 
Mr. Hoover and his helpers have tried to im- 
press upon the people the critical nature of 
the situation. Still we find not a few who, 
because they never have seen a time when 


‘this Western Hemisphere hadn’t enough food, 


cannot be brought to comprehend the possi- 
bility of any condition approaching famine. 

The facts speak for themselves. They 
should sound a warning that cannot be ig- 
nored. The only course open to us, upon 
whom the result of the war now hinges, is 
to face these facts and save and plant ac- 
cordingly. 

America’s supreme test is here. We. have 
the men, the material, and. the means, and 
if we have the proper spirit, we will win. 
If we lack it, we lose. 

“The war can be won only by self-forget- 
ting devotion of the leaders and of the peo- 
ple. By putting every particle of strength 
and power and purpose and will back of the 
Government; by doing whatever is helpful 
and abstaining from whatever is hurtful; by 
holding up the hands of constituted au- 
thority and infusing it with the spirit and 
determination of uncompromising victory.” 

There is no escape. The war is forced upon 
us and no matter how great may be the cost 
in treasure and in lives, we. must fight it 
through to a triumphant finish. Our liberty 
is at stake! 


For all we have and are; 
For all our children’s fate 
Stand up and meet the war: 
The Hun is at the gate! 


Mr. Speaker, some significance may be 
found in the fact that, by request, I have 
made a Similar address this year to be 
read at town meetings throughout the 
State. Times have changed. This year 
the radio also carried the message to all 
the people who might be listening. 

This year’s Win the War address reads 
as follows: 

WIN THE WAR 

When in 1918, at the request of the late 
Governor Graham, I wrote for reading at 
town meetings throughout the State a speech 
entitled “The Hun is at the Gate,” little did 
I think, less did I ever believe I would write 
to be read to you today the urgent war.ing 
that the Hun is in your yard. 

So it is. The implacable hatred that satu- 
rates the anti-Christian world for everything 
we cherish and hold dear has swelled into 
an almost irresistible flood of butchery and 
savagery determined to sweep civilization off 
the face of the globe. These are not just 
words. They are facts. We have been and 
are still slow to realize the stark, naked truth. 

I need not urge the people of my town 
and State to stand fast, to put first things 
first, to cling close to the ideals handed down 
to us by our forebears, those staunch, ever- 
ready, always faithful Green Mountain boys 
whose intense patriotism, loca] and national, 
whose reckless courage and daring, bold de- 
fiance of conventions, natural military 
genius, and determined purpose to win and 
to defend the liberty and freedom to which 
we believe ourselves entitled, have made 
marked men and women out of us as fear- 
less fighters for the cause of the humble citi- 
zen, persistent contenders for the rights of 
individual property, and for the equal dis- 
pensation of justice under law 

We mus: recognize the fact that a world 
conspiracy of all the basest, foulest, most 
wicked criminals in history. saturated with a 
crazy determination to crush our civilization, 
threatens to stop all human progress, to de- 
stroy the work of centuries, to establish their 
new order over our dead bodies, 
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“The scythe that severs life lays waste the 
world: 


The hate which cumulates to wrath is 
hurled 

Against the peace which- trembled like a 
flower 


Upon the stalk of hope. The fatal hour 

Has struck. * * * Is this the end 

Of hope? the ultimate for which men spend 

Their years in never-ending toil and sweat? 

Is this the doom to which our days curvet 

Like moths unable to resist the light 

Whose flame is death? 

*Thus fell the boasted might 

Of Nineveh and Troy * * * 
thage fell * * * 

And Babylon. Shall future centuries tell 

A similar story of our rise and fall 

To depths too deep for resurrection? * * *” 


They shall not. Vermonters, speaking for 
the Nation, will not allow such a catastrophe 
to occur. Rather than fail or submit, we 
shall do and say as did Ethan Allen in ad- 
dressing Congress: “Rather than fail (we) 
will retire with hardy Green Mountain boys 
into the desolate caverns of the mountains 
and wage war with human nature at large.” 

But we will not fail. We shall not submit. 
We will not permit, we will not accept the 
Nazi shape of things to come. We cannot do 
it and live. 


“We must be free or die who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spoke; 

The faith and morals hold 

Which Milton held.” 


Let me repeat with all the power of em- 
phasis that in me lies: We have come to the 
test of what America means to us as indi- 
viduals, to the try-out of all the boasts we 
have made, to the proof of all that we think 
and say we are. 

Every lesson in fidelity to a cause which 
we have learned, from the days we were 
taught our prayers at our mother’s knee to 
the nights we have struggled alone to try to 
do the right as w2 could see it, is seething 
in a crucible under and around which burns 
the insatiable hatred of the Axis Powers. 

Every belief in the blessings of the freedom 
we Americans have enjoyed, every confidence 
found in that independence that has been 
taught to and inculcated in the succeeding 
generations of school boys and girls for 150 
years is now put to the acid test of a war to 
destroy them. 

My friends, we face today stark realities 
such as our fathers faced, greater in magni- 
tude and potential danger to us than those 
they mastered, in a test more severe than has 
been before met in our day or by any gener- 
ation. The fate of the civilized world is in 
the balance. We hold it in our hands. The 
scales tremble. They are weighted against 
us. The responsibility is ours. We cannot 
evade, we will not avoid it. 

So today let us accept and appreciate the 
terrible peril that confronts us, welcome the 
opportunity to meet and overcome it, and to 
show the *-orld the stuff of which we are 
made. The fiber will hold. 

This is not a war to end war. It is a war 
to determine the fate of civilization. A 
peace-loving people, we have had this war 
forced upon us. We must fight to the end. 

There is no power on earth that could have 
prevented, avoided, or averted this final trial, 
this ultimate test of the strength of all those 
things for which Christianity and freemen 
stand as against the totalitarian and anti- 
Chris‘ doctrines of those who have under- 
take~ to enslave us. 

It has been ordained that we shall plumb 
the depths found in the anguish of the sus- 
pense of death, the exaitation of combat, the 
desperate serenities of a defeat beyond even 
despair, the while we bear the crushing bur- 
den of the tragedy of the greatest struggle of 
all time. This is our rendezvous with destiny. 


thus Car- 
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“New occasions teach new duties; Time makes That is just as it should be, for several 


ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 
through the desperate winter sea.” 


The war reduces itself to your doorstep, 
to your dining room, to everything you do 
and think, everything you are and hope to be. 

As you and I gird ourselves to live or to 
lose our lives to the end that our form of 
government and our civilization mar survive, 
come what may of death, ‘lisaster, and de- 
struction, it shall find us unafraid, undis- 
mayed, unyielding, with one purpose—to give 
what it costs to perpetuate and to pass on to 
posterity that glorious heritage that has been 
ours, which not to transmit would brand you 
and me, forever, as cowards, cravens, and 
quitters, unworth) to bear the names of those 
who bore us and e disgrace in the eyes of all 
who come after us. 

Every spark of inventive genius, every in- 
heritance of the pioneering spirit, every 
native skill, all those things that have helped 
to make this country what it is, every faith 
we hold, every liberty we cherish, all that we 
are or ever hope to be calls us into action to 
defend cur own. 


“The colors have not faded, nor has rot 
Weakened the fabric of our ancient might. 
Through centuries our forefathers have 
guarded 

Freedom and justice with a jealous pride. 

We are the heirs of those whose deeds were 
lauded; 

Do we disgrace them? Let the world de- 
cide.” 


Put the Vermonters ahead, then, and close 
up the column, 





Army Clothing Contract Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following excerpt from broad- 
cast. of Fulton Lewis, Jr., on Army cloth- 
ing contract policy, over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on March 4, 1942: 


CLOTHING CONTRACT POLICY 


Now, I have a special story for you tonight, 
which I’ve been checking and cross-checking 
for some days—because parts of it were hard 
to believe, and I didn’t want to make any 
mistakes * * * and even though it in- 
volves some very high figures in the Federal 
Government here, I think the best thing to 
do—the only thing to do—is to name names 
and let the cards fall where they may. 

Yesterday Mr. Donald Nelson of the War 
Production Board—who, I might mention, is 
trying to do a good job as few people in the 
history of Washington have ever tried—is- 
sued a very interesting statement. He an- 
nounced that hereafter, the system of letting 
Government contracts by competitive bids— 
giving the contract to the lowest bidder— 
will be abolished * * * and that instead, 
all future contracts by the Government will 
be let by negotiation * * * on a fair 
price, and the contractor will be able to go 
ahead and do the job. 


reasons. For one thing, we must have pro- 
duction now and we haven't time to waste 
in the red tape and routine of competitive 
bids, which sometimes goes into months. 
For another thing, small companies have 
little or no chance to get contracts under the 
competitive-bidding system, because they 
can’t begin to compete in prices with the 
big fellows. And yet, with the production 
job. we have ahead of us, we’ve got to use all 
of the little producers as well as the big. 

There’s only one danger about the system 
of negotiating contracts, and that is that it 
depends on the integrity and honesty and 
fairness of the Government officials who de- 
cide who is to get those contracts * * * 
the only menace * * * is the possi- 
bility that that official might use his power 
and position to further his own ends. For 
instance, suppose the person who negotiates 
all construction contracts for the Army and 
Navy were an official of a large construction 
company—and suppose he gave all of the 
Government contracts to his own concern—a 
company that still is paying his salary, while 
the Government pays him a dollar a year, and 
suppose he refuses, in his official capacity, to 
give any contracts to the other construc- 
tion companies that have been in competition 
with him—he could destroy those other com- 
panies, and that would be a pretty terrible 
thing, wouldn’t it? 

That is not happening. I’m merely saying 
suppose. 

All right, with that background, let’s go 
into the story proper. 

With the Army expanding to five, eight, 
ten million soldiers—whatever it’s going to 
be—you can imagine the fabulous quantities 
of Army clothing, that are being bought by 
the War Department—a complete, extensive 
wardrobe, for every Army soidier—and those 
contracts run into the hundreds of millions, 
or even billions, and it’s one of the biggest 
jobs that the Quartermaster Corps of the War 
Department has. 

Now, in the field of clothing manufactur- 
ers, there are two big unions; one is the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
headed by Mr. David Dubinsky, of New York, 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. As the name implies, they are essen- 
tially makers of women’s clothes. 

The other is the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union, headed by Mr. Sidney Hili- 
man—who now is on leave of absence, from 
the union, serving as head of the Labor Di- 
vision of the War Department Board. Mr. 
Hillman is drawing $1 a year from the Gov- 
ernment. His office confirmed to me officially, 
this afternoon, that he still is drawing a 
salary of $14,000 a year from the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, while he holds this 
Government position. 

In that Government job, Mr. Hillman has 
complete and total power to decide all matters 
of labor policy, on all contracts that are let 
by the Army and Navy. You may recall that, 
from the Detroit housing case—the famous 
Currier case, last fall, in which he said that 
no contracts are to be granted to any com- 
pany, unless the company has a closed-shop 
contract with the American Federation of 
Labor. The Army and Navy and the other 
branches of the Government are bound to 
abide by whatever Mr. Hillman says, so far 
as labor is concerned, on any war-production 
contract. That includes all these clothing 
contracts. 

Several months ago the clothing manu- 
facturers in the ladies’ field began to see 
trouble ahead, getting materials, to keep up 
production. Besides that, on account of the 
war and higher taxes and harder times, there 
is going to be ‘ess and less buying of new 
women’s clothes. Beside that, they wanted 
to help in the war program, which, as free 
citizens, they had a right to do, and they 
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began trying to get contracts for making ; ago. The contracts are running out, and 


various items of soldier’s clothing which they 
were equipped to make. 

The War Department certified that they 
were equipped to make these items. They 
tried to get contracts. The Army was in 
favor of giving them contracts, but suddenly, 
around the first of this year, they found they 
were blocked. 

They were told by the War Department 
that the labor policy that had been handed 
down to the War Department was that no 
contracts of soldiers’ uniforms were to be 
granted to any concern, cxcept those that 
have been regularly in the business of manu- 
facturing men’s clothes, not women’s clothes. 
Remember, Mr. Hillman’s union—the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers—has a virtual 
monopoly on the field of men’s clothes. 

I have here before me a letter which was 
received by one of the largest manufacturers 
cf women's clothes in the United States, and 
one of the finest. The Army had inspected 
its facilities and was ready to give them a 
contract. The letter is dated January 13 of 
this year and it says: 

“Since the visit to your factory last sum- 
mer, the policy as laid down by the Office 
of Production Management of making awards 
for men’s clothing has been changed, in that 
awards are now made only to manufacturers 
of men's clothing.” And it’s signed “J. R. 
Bailey, major, Quartermaster Corps”—signed 
for the commanding officer. 

I have checked those facts with the pres- 
ident of the company that received that let- 
ter; he verified the authenticity of the letter, 
so there’s no question about that. As for 
whether it actually was Mr. Sidney Hillman 
who dictated that policy to the War Depart- 
ment or perhaps some underling, I have also 
checked that, and I’ve been able to establish 


officially that it was Mr. Hillman who dic- | 


tated that policy. 

As a matter of fact, I have here a letter 
signed by Under Secretary of War Patterson 
about a contract for coats, in which Mr. Pat- 
terson, over his own signature, verified this 
policy. He says: 

“I have found the War Department was in- 
structed by the Office of Production Man- 
agement that they were not to give men’s 
clothing business to ladies’ garment makers.” 

That means that all of the billions of dol- 
lars of Army clothing contracts are to go to 
manufacturers of men’s clothing—the field 
in which Mr. Hillman’s Amalgamated Cloth- 
‘ing Workers’ Union reigns supreme. The 
ladies’ garment factories, which have the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
are not to be allowed to have any of the 
Army-uniform business at all. 

Clothing manufacturers tell me that it will 
be kumanly impossible for the men’s cloth- 
ing factories to produce the amount of Army 
clothing that the Government must have. 
They'll have to expand and draw workers 
from other lines; and it may mean that Mr. 
Hillman’s union will draw thousands of new 
members from the ranks of the Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, to operate the plants 
that Mr. Hillman’s union has contracts with. 

Now, in the interest of absolute accuracy, 
the War Department records do show that 
some Army-clothing contracts are being pro- 
duced at the present time by factories that 
have been in the ladies’ garment field in the 
past, and which have the other union, not 
Mr. Hillman’s. They have filled their con- 
tracts satisfactorily and on time, which 
proves that they can do the work, because 
they are doing it. 

That probably will be presented to show 
that Mr. Hillman has allowed contracts to be 
given to the companies that hav~ the oppo- 
sition union 

To check further on that, hcwever, I put 
in some long-distance telephone calls today to 
those few manufacturers, and I was told that 
they received their contracts many months 


they cannot get renewals of them because of 
this new labor policy. 

One very large manufacturer in New Jer- 
sey, to whom I talked this afternoon, says 
that his contracts for coats are about fin- 
ished; he’s been making them for $3.49 
apiece. He cannot get a further order be- 
cause of Mr. Hillman’s ruling. Two other 
manufacturers in the same town, whose 
workers belong to Mr. Hilhuan’s Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union, have just 
been given contracts to produce the same 
coats at $3.51 apiece, 2 cents more on each 
coat. 

I wonder what a public opinion that bom- 
barded Congress and official Washington in 
protest about the dancers and movie actors 
in the Civilian Defense will say about this 
little picture. 





Agricultural Appropriation Bill 
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OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
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Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
the executive secretary of the Railway 
Labor Executive Association: 


Fepruary 26, 1942. 


To all members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMEN: The Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives’ Association has for years erdorsed 
and subscribed to legislation and appropria- 
tion. which have aided the educational pro- 
gram, believing that there is a national need 
for better education, thereby improving the 
citizenship. 

In 1940, our association supported the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, believing 
that this legislation was essentially necessary 
and helpful to the farmers and serves as a 
stimulant also to a greater educational pro- 
gram. 

We understand that a report of the Byrd 
committee in the Senate is now receiving 
some support in the House, and it has for its 
purpose to reduce the rehabilitation program. 

Two years ago, $125,000,000 was authorized 
by Congress fcr the rehabilitation program, 
$5,000,C00 for purchase of farms. Last year 
the rehabilitation fund was reduced to $120,- 
00u,000. 

We understand that efforts are being made 
to wipe out both of these funds and the 
farm security program. 

This will prove to be a severe blow and 
increase poverty, reduce opportunities for 
education, perpeti.ate child-labo- ignorance, 
and prevent hundreds of thousands of famil- 
ies from increasing food production for war 
needs. 

We are reliably informed that the re- 
habilitation appropriation of $120,000,000 a 
year has helped 917,000 low-income families, 
and enabled 210,000 children to go to school 
instead of being kept in ignorance and work- 
ing as mere field hands. In one year alone 
440,000 families receiving aid have increased 
their income by $75,000,000, and 80 percent of 
the loans to these families are being paid 
back, many in advance of time limitations. 

It is our earrest belief that the appropria- 
tion should not be reduced. The accom- 
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ts are exceptionally worthy and 
should be continued rather than destroy the 
hopes and morale of these thousands of peo- 
ple in whom a marked degree of enlightened 
confidence has been instilled 
We trust that favorable consideration will 
be given to the continuance of the rehabili- 
tation fund. 
Respectfully yours. 
J. G. LUBRSEN, 
Executive Secretary. 





Abolish F. S. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ . HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 4, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], in a very able discussion of 
the pending legislation—the agricultural 
appropriation bill for 1943—has recom- 
mended that the Farm Security Admin- 
istration be abolished for the duration. 
I am in complete accord with the gen- 
tleman’s proposal. 

The hearings on this appropriation bill, 
which have been most extensive, contain 
some very remarkable disclosures con- 
cerning the operation of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration and, in my opinion, 
support his contention that this is one 
bureau that could be eliminated, at least 
during the period of the war. 

Under the law, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is authorized to borrow up 
to $50,000,000 annually from the R. F. C. 
to carry on its work under the provisions 
of title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenancy Act. I am glad to say that this 
year the expenditures under this title 
will be reduced to $45,000,000. 

Now, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion came into being after the President, 
by Executive Order 7029, dated April 30, 
1935, created the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, and later, by Executive Order 
7530, dated December 31, 1936, trans- 
ferred the functions to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. By memorandum, dated 
September 1, 1937, No. 732, the Secretary 
of Agriculture created the Farm Security 
Administration to take over the duties 
formerly performed by the Resettlement 
Administration and, in addition, to carry 
on the farm-tenant aid program author- 
ized by the Bankhead-Jones Act (50 
Stat. 552). 

Thus was created a liquidating agency 
that failed to liquidate. While the af- 
fairs of the Resettlement Administration 
were under fire, due to adverse appellate 
court ruling to the effect that the alloce- 
tion of relief funds for resettlement proj- 
ects near Bound Brook, N. J., were invalid, 
the Resettlement Administration was 
generaliy understood as a project for liq- 
uidation. In fact, it has been in the liq- 
uidating process for 4 years or more. 

When the Farm Security Administra- 
tion took over the land holdings amount- 
ed to 753,408 acres, but somehow, in some 
mysterious manner, the land holdings 








have since increased, until today they 
consist of some 954,670 acres. 

But there has been some liquidation 
at that, 

Take, for instance, the well-known 
and much-discussed Arthurdale, W. Va., 
project. Most of the Members will re- 
call this project because of the great in- 
terest taken in it by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, the wife of the President. It was 
her “pet project” and my “pet peeve,” be- 
cause it took away from my congressional 
district a prosperous and going tractor 
industry at.a time when the people of my 
district needed every factory that could 
possibly give employment. 

Now, a reading of the hearings on this 
legislation shows that the Arthurdale 
project has cost the taxpayers of the 
United States $2,646,000, not including 
funds that were spent for publicity and 
propaganda here in Washington, or the 
removal of a going tractor plant from 
Battle Creek, Mich. to Arthurdale, W. Va., 
which amounted to several hundred 
thousand dollars, and which, after its re- 
moval, never produced another tractor. 
Administrator Baldwin of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, under questioning, 
as recorded in the hearings, said that the 
project will now be sold for approximately 
$175,000. with no down payment. Think 
of it, a project costing far more than 
$3,000,000 being sold for $175,000 with no 
down payment. So ends another chapter 
in the waste that has characterized many 
of the socialistic experiments and enter- 
prises which had their origin in the mind 
of Rexford Guy Tugwell, who has been 
rewarded by the administration with the 
position of Governor of Puerto Rico. 

The status of the Arthurdale project, 
as reported on June 30, 1941, was as fol- 
lows: Arthurdale, Preston County, W. 
Va., project started 1934; completed 
1938. Consists of 165 family units, built 
on 1,595 acres of land costing $48,500. 
Emergency relief for stranded. families 
$21,315.41; expenditures of other Federal 
agencies $821,856.61; emergency relief 
funds $1,787,485.82; total capital in- 
vested $2,679,157.84, not including the 
cost of removal of the tractor plant from 
Battle Creek, Mich., to Arthurdale. 

Serious charges were recently made 
against the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in hearings before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. Judge Green, of 
Greensborough, Ala., related that he had 
found an employee of the Administration 
inspecting the poll-tax records in his 
county in an effort to ascertain the 
names of clients who had not paid their 
poll tax. Judge Green, in his testimony, 
charged that the Farm Security Admin- 
istration was making loans to clients to 
enable them to pay their poll taxes. No 
one has successfully contradicted the 
judge’s testimony, although the Admin- 
istration has attempted to alibi the ac- 
tion with claims that poll-tax payments 
were considered as being in the same 
category as other necessary family ex- 
Penditures, and therefore the loans were 
considered proper procedure. 

But, Mr. Speaker, loans by the Farm 
Security Administration are not the only 
flies in the ointment. The Administra- 
tion’s soothing sirup fails to conceal the 


tremendous amount of waste and mis- 
management in this department. In a 
report to the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, and included on page 855 of the 
report of the hearings under the title 
“Socialistic Farming Projects,” the fol- 
lowing appears: 

There are a number of so-called socialized 
farms in Arkansas. Some are run on a cO- 
operative basis The Lake Dick project is an 
outstanding example of this. The land, 3,500 
acres, was purchased in 1638. Eighty new 
homes were erected These homes were 
equipped with electric lights, electric re- 
frigerators, and running water. Eighty fam- 
ilies of young people were moved into the 


ject. 

In 1938 there was a loss of $1,200 in opera- 
tions 

In 1939 there was a profit of $2,500, 75 per- 
cent of which wa’ divided among the clients, 
giving them $15 each. 

In 1940 there was a profit of $1,200. 

After deducting living costs, clients are 
working for about 1 cent an hour. 

Today only 12 of the original 80 families 
are still living on the project. Thirty-three 
of the 80 homes, with all modern conven- 
iences, are boarded up and Negroes have to 
be imported from the surrounding counties 
to carry on the farming operations. 

Meanwhile, the buildings have generally 
deteriorated. The clients have lost confi- 
cence, although they were given subsistence 
loans covering 3 quarts of milk daily, a hog, 
5 bushels of oats for chicken feed, 5 bushels 
of corn, and 10 gallons o* molasses, which 
were charged against annual profits. Of the 
project the Arkansas Gazette relates: 

“Mr. Tugwell, former head of the Resettle- 
ment Administration, patterned the planta- 
tion along th lines of French agricultural 
villages during feudal times, when the farm- 
ers worked together for protection against 
their enemies.” 

Tenants have been leaving Lake Dick for 
various reasons. Some for jobs at Camp Rob- 
inson, some for employment in defense in- 
dustries, all because they were either dis- 
couraged or dissatisfied with the outlook for 
the future and no stake in the adventure to 
lose. 


Mr. Speaker, on October 9, 1939, after 
the cooperative had defaulted in the pay- 
ments on the original operating agree- 
ment, the Farm Security Administration 
entered into a secOnd agreement super- 
seding the first agreement, under which 
an unpaid balance of $57,752 was con- 
solidated and the payments were extend- 
ed over a period to expire on December 
15, 1947. 

Right here I might point out one ex- 
ample of mismanagement in the Farm 
Security Administration. Mr. Baldwin 
reports, on page 257 of the hearings, that 
the present lease with the Community 
Farm Cooperative, known as the Lake 
Dick Farms, Inc., expires Junz 30, 1943. 
Notwithstanding this expiration date, the 
agreement entered into on the 9th day of 
October 1939 provides for the repayment 
of loans to and including December 15, 
1947. The final payment thus becomes 
due 4 years and 5% months after the 
present lease expires. It might be well 
to note here that some of the leases have 
been executed to run for a term of 100 
years. According to this we can expect 
to have the Farm Security Administra- 
tion with us for a long time unless we 
follow the recommendation of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DirxsEn]. 
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On the 20th day of June 1940 the Goy- 
ernment, through a loan agreement, 2d- 
vanced the cooperative $35,680 to be used 
for the purchase of livestock, equip- 
ment, and for the operating cooperative 
enterprises on the Lake Dick project. At 
this time the borrowers agreed: 

That, insofar as it engages in the coopera- 
tive production of goods or performances of 
services which are to be sold in competition 
with the goods or services or (of) private en- 
terprises, or, insofar as it employs nonmem- 
bers in production or in the performance of 
services, it will maintain standards of wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment, at least 
equal to those prevailing for similar occupa- 
tions in private enterprises with which it is 
in direct competition, as determined from 
time to time by the Government. 


Now just try and imagine clients work- 
ing for 1 cent an hour, on the average, 
carrying out an agreement like this if 
you can. Under the contract of June 21, 
1940, the borrowers agreed that in the 
event of default the Government might 
appoint a supervisor for the project. 

Such supervisor shall be and he is hereby 
appointed irrevocably the sole lawful attorney 
and manager of the borrower, to manage and 
operate its business and property and do all 
and any acts and things necessary or proper 
for the exercise of said power in as full and 
ample a manner as the borrower itself might 
do. 


And then the supervisor, to be ap- 
pointed in case of default, was given the 
complete control over the project, its 
finances, and its clients. He virtually 
became the czar of the project. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, these things are happening 
right here in our own United States, and 
that kind of an agreement does not look 
good to me. I wish that every Member 
would read these agreements in the 
hearings. 

One could go on and on and on, but 
seriously, Mr. Speaker, I have gone into 
these hearings far enough to convince 
me that a drastic curtailment of the 
Farm Security Administration is in order. 

In closing I desire to reiterate state- 
ments that I have previously made that 
social experiments and waste and ex- 
travagance of the New Deal must be 
eliminated. The Nation is faced with a 
definite peril and the people are demand- 
ing that the money spent for these vari- 
ous nondefense bureaus be cut to the 
bone, 





The Subsistence Project at Arthurdale, 
W. Va. 
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HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the subsist- 
ence project built at Arthurdale, W. Va., 
consisting of 158 homes, cost the Federal 
Government $2,646,000. It is now about 
to be sold by the Government for the sum 
of $175,000. This shows that the pro- 
posal made by Rex Tugwell and his or- 
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ganization is now considered and known 
by Mr. Baldwin, who is handling it as 
Administrator of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, to be a failure—a colossal 
failure. In this connection I read the 
following excerpt from a newspaper 
account dealing with the project: 

Arthurdale, a New Deal subsistence proj- 
ect in West Virginia, will be sold at an esti- 
mated loss of $2,471,000 to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Committee revealed last night. 

The project—158 homes in the West Vir- 
ginia mountains—was constructed as a sub- 
addition to the village of Reedsville, at a 
cost of $2,646,000, and will be sold to present 
residents at an estimated price of $175,000, 
according to the testimony of C. G. Baldwin, 
Administrator of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. 

The homes were built under the Resettle- 
ment Administration of Rexford G. Tugwell, 
now Governor of Puerto Rico, and were 
among the pet social experiments of Mrs: 
Franklin D. Roosevelt in the early days. of 
the New Deal. 

“They were built out in the open country, 
and were built with the idea, I assume, that 
if you build a community, that the com- 
munity, because it was built, would attract 
an industry,” Baldwin told the committee. 

“We now know pretty well that is not true. 
You can build an industry, and a community 
will be attracted to it; but you cannot build 
a community and attract an industry.” 

“PROBLEM CHILD” 


Arthurdale, Baldwin revealed, was one of 
the “problem children” of projects begun near 
cities by the Subsistence Homestead Division 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
A few of the projects, his testimony disclosed, 
were built to give residences and gardens for 
workers in adjacent cities, rather than to 
attract industry. 

Only one manufacturing firm is located at 
Arthurdale. A furniture factory gives em- 
ployment to about 100 of the 158 families 
in the project the New Deal hailed as a 
“model development” when it began con- 
struction in 1934. 

Operating costs of the $2,679,000 commu- 
nity, as of June 30, 1941, were $427,514, while 
income was only $164,000. Of the income, 
tables given by Baldwin showed $158,000 was 
collected and $6,000 was receivable. 


Mr. Speaker, Arthurdale is not the only 
one of these projects. There are many 
others. The pending bill supplying ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture contains items for constructing 
more projects. It seems to me this Con- 
gress ought to learn from the Arthurdale 
experiment that it did the wrong thing 
then, and profiting from that experiment 
not do the wrong thing again in this 
agricultural appropriation bill by squan- 
dering more on housing projects such as 
Arthurdale. Stop the waste and extrav- 
agance at once. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


hand in England, and she repaille the 
remarkably fine job in the war that aa 
are doing. They are a challenge to 
ae women. We must do a better 
ob. 


Boop anp Tor. or BririsH WOMEN FREE 
MILLIONS oF MEN FoR War Joss 


(Throughout America, women anxious to do 
their part to win the war, are asking, “What 
can I do to. help?” To suggest an answer to 
the patriotic question being asked by s0 
many American women, Inez Robb, star fea- 
ture writer for International News Service 
and New York Journal-American, has made a 
detailed survey of Britain’s women at war. 
In a series of illuminating articles, of which 
this is the first, Inez Robb reveals how the 
women of Britain have freed millions of addi- 
tional men for the fighting forces and how 
their experience may prove of inestimable 
value to their sisters across the Atlantic.) 

(By Inez Robb) 

Lonpon, January 12.—The mother of Par- 
liaments, through its unprecedented con- 
scription of women, has forever answered in 
the affirmative the feminist battle cry, “Are 
women people?” 

England has learned by more bitter experi- 
ence than any other nation in the Western 
World that women are people who can con- 
tribute blood, sweat, toil, and not merely 
tears to the tremendous national effort re- 
quired to wage total war. 

In the second World War, Englishwomen 
work at their war = as grimly and as gal- 
Iantly as Englishm 

England has sunt D begun to call up the first 
classes of women subject to compulsory serv- 
ice under the Nation’s new and sweeping 
powers for mobilization of the population. 

In a determined search for manpower. es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war, England 
becomes the first nation in history to adopt 
general conscription for women. 

For the moment such conscription is lim- 
ited to women between the ages of 20 and 30. 
To the millions of women now in her fac- 
tories, in industry, in the post offices, in the 
railroads, in the land army, in civilian de- 
fense, and in actual military services England 
thus plans to add many thousands more. 

In the England of 1942 women are denied 
but one prerogative: that of bearing arms. 
This privilege is still for men only. Other- 
wise England has discovered that her women’s 
capacity for any task is limited only by their 
physical strength. 

For example, women do not have the 
strength to lift cauldrons of molten metals 
in steel mills, where this is still a manual 
operation. But if the steel mill. is modern 
and a mechanical crane is used for this op- 
eration, the betting is more than even that a 
woman will be operating the crane. 


FREE VAST “ARMY FOR COMBAT LUTY 


The innumerable ways in which English 
women have put their shoulders to the na- 
tion’s industrial, operational, defense, and 
military wheels is complex and staggering, but 
the purpose has always been simple and un- 
swerving: to free Englishmen for more active 
duties in the conduct of total war. 

Already they have freed a vast army of men 
for combat duties.. Conscription of woman 
power will free still further armies. The 
Ministry of Labor estimates that at least 
1,000,000 women have entered industry since 
the beginning of the war. This brings to 
5,000,000 the number of women in industry in 
the United Kingdom, 

Of the 300,000 employees in the postal sys- 
tem, 100,000 are now women. In neat navy- 
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blue uniforms with slacks, they deliver the 
mail. The heavy leather for mail once 
slung from masculine sho’ . now swing 
from feminine ones. 

They sort mail and drive trucks. Now they 
are learning to install telephones, which is a 
postal service in England. 

The absorption of women in all depart- 
ments of the nation’s railways has released 
thousands of men for active service. It still 
startles me every time I hear a feminine voice 
announcing trains through the loudspeaker 
system in any of London's big stations. 

But I am used to the girls who punch my 
tickets, serve meals in the dining cars, and 
carry baggage in hand trucks. 


ENROLLED IN ACTUAL MILITARY SERVICE 


Women keep watch at many grade cross- 
ings. They print the railway tickets, clean 
the carriages, polish the furniture, and mend 
and repair not only the upholstery but the 
furniture itself. 

The women who are now repairing the 
technical equipment, the engines themselves, 
are but indicative of d’s discovery of 
the technical aptitude of multitudes of her 


women. 

This technical aptitude has led to a revolu- 
tionary and startling denouement for women 
in the armed services of the United Kingdom. 
By a side door it has admitted women into 
the active services of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps where they share and share alike 
the dangers inherent in each. 

As nurses, doctors, ambulance drivers, and 
canteen workers, brave women endured the 
gunfire of the first World War. But today, 
in the midst of total war, they are replacing 
men in antiaircraft batteries, in the han- 
dling of barrage balloons, as flight mechanics 
serving fighter planes at military airdromes, 
and as communications operators in the front 
line of blitzed seaports. 

The induction of women into actual mili- 
tary services has been so gradual that the 
English themselves do not seem to realize the 
revolutionary import of such duties. 

Units in barrage balloon work and anti- 
aircraft operation which began as experimen- 
tal are now part and parcel of the military 
service. Indeed, the necessity for an army of 
100,000 women for antiaircraft work was a 
strong factor in the passage of the general 
conscription bill. 

In the antiaircraft batteries, enlisted 
women in the auxiliary territorial service do 
everything but fire the guns. That ir still 
regarded as man’s work. But the girls per- 
form the four operations always necessary be- 
fore the guns can be fired. 

First, they identify a plane, its bearing and 
angle through a telescope. Next, the girls 
on the “predictor number” work out the 
amount of fuze or charge for the guns while, 
third, another group of girls determines the 
height and range of the plane. 


UNSUNG WOMEN IN ARMS PLANTS 


The fourth step, that called radiolocation 
and by far the most guarded and secret mili- 
tary weapon in England, is handled by girls 
who determine or operate the fire control of 
the antiaircraft gun. 

Such batteries, as well as certain duties of 
the Women’s Royal Naval Service (the Wrens) 
and the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force (the 
Waafs), are spectacular. Indeed, they are 
staggering to one who comes from a nation 
where women in active service, even as an 
auxiliary branch to any of the fighting forces, 
would indeed be an innovation. 

But while there are new and exciting jobs 
for many in the uniformed Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service, Women’s Royal Naval Service, 
and Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, their work 
is no more vita] than that of the women em- 
ployed in the aircraft factories, the tank 
plants, or the munition works. 

These unsung women number in the sels 
lions, the others in the thousands. 








Despite America’s vast reserves of man- 
power, as compared to the United Kingdom, 
the United States is already considering the 
use of women in defense work on a far larger 
scale than ever before attempted. 

Only recently President Roosevelt, in a 
message to Congress, declared: 

“It is imperative that we utilize to the 
fullest possible extent all the manpower and 
all the womanpower in the country to in- 





Farm Security Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letters: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 5, 1942. 
Hon. Matcotm C. Tarver, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr Tarver: Further reference is 
made to your letter of February 17, 1942, 
acknowledged February 25, with which you 
transmitted a transcript of the statements 
of the Farm Security Administrator before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives, and 
requested a decision as to the legal authority 
of the Farm Security Administration to use 
funds made available for rural] rehabilitation 
for making loans to corporations organized 
by employees of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the purpose of financing the pur- 
chase of land to be subdivided and sold by 
the corporations to farm families displaced 
by the acquisition of land for national de- 
fense purposes. 

For your information there is enclosed a 
copy of my decision of today to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in response to his sub- 
mission of February 16 on this subject, 

Sincerely yours, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


[Enclosure.] 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL ~ 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 5, 1942. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I have your letter 
of February 16, 1942, as follows: 

“At the request of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, we are submitting for your 
consideration the action taken by this De- 
partment in assisting in the relocation of 
farm families displaced by reason of the fact 
that the farms which they owned, operated, 
or worked on were acquired for war purposes. 

“In the fall of 1940 this Department was 
requested by the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, by the agencies acquiring land 
for the Government (including the Army and 
the Navy), and by the Department of Justice 
to attempt to work out a specialized form of 
rural rehabilitation assistance so as to facili- 
tate the acquisition of land for defense pur- 
poses and so as to relieve the hardship and 
distress of the farm families who necessarily 
would be displaced by reason of defense acqui- 
sitions. It was represented to us (and our 
experience was in accord with the representa- 
tions) that the Government cannot expedi- 
tiously purchase large tracts of land unless 
the farm families, to whom the land repre- 
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sents both a home and a source of livelihood, 
are assisted in obtaining new farms. It was 
further represented to us, and subsequent 
surveys by this Department bore this fact out, 
that many of the farm families who were 
being were of the class of needy 
farmers which the Far Security Administra- 
tion of this Department assists under its re- 
habilitation program and that, as a result, 
such families were in no position to continue 
to farm without financial assistance from 
the Federal Government. In addition, it ap- 
peared that if financial assistance from the 
Federal Government were not forthcoming, 
many of these families would suffer the dis- 
tress and hardship which the rural rehabili- 
tation program of this Department was de- 
signed to obviate. 

“Surveys made by this Department indi- 
cated that approximately one-third of the 
families dependent upon the land which was 
being acquired could not move without finan- 
cial assistance in obtaining new farms. It 
further appeared that the situation was an 
emergency one and that action had to be 
taken with extreme expedition if it was to 
be effective to achieve the desired ends of 
facilitating defense acquisition and of reliev- 
ing the farm families affected. Because of 
the exigencies of the defense program, many 
of these families were required to move on 
very short notice and at a time of the year 
when it is difficult to secure new farms be- 
cause of the fact that occupancy arrange- 
ments have already been made for the ensu- 
ing year. Surveys also indicated that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, because of the 
scarcity of farms in the affected areas, which 
scarcity was, of course, increased by the de- 
fense acquisitions, for individual farmers ex- 
peditiously to purchase small family type 
farms with the proceeds of loans such as 
this Department is authorized to make under 
title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act (7 U. S. C. 1000-1006). The only action 
which could meet the emergency situation 
was the purchase by borrowers from this De- 
partment of large tracts of land for ultimate 
subdivision into family-type farms and sale 
to the individuals who would operate the 
farms. 

“Because of the necessity for speed, and be- 
cause of the size of the tracts typically in- 
volved, it was found impossible immediately 
to organize cooperative associations which 
might, on behalf of all their members, pur- 
chase the land for ultimate subdivision and 
sale to them. When the land was located it 
was necessary to move faster than could be 
done if agreement had to be reached with 
hundreds of members of an indeterminate 
class as to the desirability of the tract as a 
whole and as to the desirability of individual 
farms which might be subdivided out of the 
tract. Accordingly, loans were made to de- 
fense relocation corporations, which were or- 
ganized under the corporation laws of the 
several States, as nonstock, nonprofit corpo- 
rations, with the ultimate administrative 
purpose in view of gradually changing these 
corporations into cooperatives as the member- 
ship of the group affected crystallized. Until 
such time, the officers and boards of directors 
of these corporations consisted entirely of 
employees of this Department, but care was 
taken to see that no employee of this Depart- 
ment whose duty it is to give final approval 
on behalf of the Government to any action 
affecting the corporation should be a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Further, the 
charters of the corporations expressly ex- 
clude the possibility of financial gain on the 
part of the officers and directors. 

“With respect to the organization of these 
corporations, the pertinent regulation of the 
Farm Security Administration reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Initially, and until such time as the 
normal type of cooperative management is 
practicable, the directors and officers of each 
corporation may be officials of the Federal 
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Security Administration, but no Federal Se-. 
curity Administration official or member of 
the Office of the Solicitor whose duty it is 
to approve, on behalf of the Government, any 
action taken by the corporation (such as the 
regional director, finance regional manager, 
regional business manager, district engineer) 
should be either a director or officer of a 
corporation.’ 

“The policy of gradually changing these 
corporations into cooperative associations is 
being made effective as rapidly as possible. 
At present the addition of beneficiaries of the 
program to the boards of directors of two of 
these corporations is under consideration. 
As soon as possible similar changes will be 
made in the other corporations. However, 
as indicated above, this must be a slow 
process because of the nature of the program. 

“Since the funds used have been those 
derived from loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for the purpose of mak- 
ing rehabilitation loans under the authority 
contained in the Emergency Relief Appropri- 
ation Act, fiscal year 1941 (54 Stat. 611), and 
the Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, 1942 (55 Stat. 408), the primary ques- 
tions involved are whether the term ‘rural 
rehabilitation’ includes activities of this type 
and whether the procedure adopted to ef- 
fectuate the administrative purpose is per- 
mitted by law. 

“1. As you know, the concept of rural re- 
habilitation was originally developed by the 
Emergency Relief Administration under the 
Federal Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1933 (48 Stat. 55). Under that act the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administrator 
granted money to the several States to be 
used by rural rehabilitation corporations 
organized in those States for the purpose of 
carrying on a broad program of rural re- 
habilitation. The administrative construc- 
tion of ‘rural rehabilitation’ by that adminis- 
tration and by the several rural rehabilitation 
corporations is, hence, relevant to the present 
inquiry 

“In suggesting a form of articles of incor- 
poration for those corporations, the Adminis- 
trator included a clause granting the corpo- 
rations the power ‘to make loans to any suita- 
ble person or persons to purchase, own, and 
acquire title in land and in improvements 
thereon.’ This clause was included verbatim 
or in substantially the same language in the 
articles of incorporation of nearly all the cor- 
porations which were formed. Some of the 
corporations involved made loans either to 
individuals or to cooperative associations in 
order to enable them to purchase land. 

“During the debates on the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 (49 Stat. 
115), which appropriated money for various 
classes of projects, including rural rehabilita- 
tion, several Members of the Senate, includ- 
ing the members of the committee sponsoring 
the legislation, expressed their views to the 
effect that the limitation for rural rehabilita- 
tion was sufficiently broad so as to make it 
possible to make loans for the purchase of 
land under that limitation. 79 Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD 3596-3609 passim: particularly 
the statements of Senators Glass, Austin, 
and Steiwer, pages 3598, 3607-3608. Szc also 
the colloquy between Senators Russell and 
Steiwer, 79 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD 2101-2102, 
indicating that the term ‘relief’ was con- 
sidered broad enough to cover loans for the 
purchase of land. 

“This Department and the Resettlement 
Administration, which preceded it as the ad- 
ministering agency for the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, have consistently taken the position 
that loans for the purchase of land might be 
made under the power to make rural rehabili- 
tation loans. See, also, the opinion of your 
office No. A~-63140, dated March 16, 1936. 

“While the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935 (section 1) granted specific au- 
thority ‘to make loans for the purchase of 
land, it is not believed that that specific 
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authorization has any material bearing on 
the present question. The debates in Con- 
gress, referred to above, forcefully indicate 
the view of the Congress that loans of this 
character could have been made even with- 
out their being specifically mentioned. 
Further, the opinion of your Office referred to 
above was predicated on the theory that the 
money used for loans of this character would 
be charged against the limitation for rural 
rehabilitation. 

“In this connection, it should also be noted 
that loans for farm equipment were spe- 
cifically authorized by the same section and, 
hence, stand on the same basis as loans for 
the purchase of land, as far as the 1935 act is 
concerned. Despite the omission of this spe- 
cific provision from subsequent acts making 
appropriations for rural rehabilitation pur- 
poses, it has never been doubted that loans 
eculd be made for the purchase of farm 
equipment. Under the broad authorization 
to make rural-rehabilitation loans, loans for 
the purchase of equipment have been made 
in large numbers with the knowledge and 
acquiescence of your Office despite the omis- 
sion of the provision from subsequent acts. 

“2. Under the rehabilitation pregram, both 
this Department and your office have con- 
sistently taken the view that loans to co- 
operative associations and other bona fide 
group agencies may be made in the same 
classes of cases as, and for the same purposes 
for which, loans to individuals may be made. 
See, in general, on this question, the opinion 
of your office No. A-63140, dated October 12, 
1935, and, with particular reference to loans 
for the purchase of land, the opinion of your 
office dated March 16, 1936, supra. 

“3. The organization of the defense reloca- 
tion corporations does not differ in material 
respects from the organization of the North 
Dakota Mutual Aid Corporation, considered in 
the opinion of your office numbered A-82015, 
dated December 23, 1936. In the corre- 
spondence between your office and the Re- 
settlement Administration which eventuated 
in that opinion, no doubt was expressed, 
either by your office or by the Resettlement 
Administration, as to the propriety of making 
a loan to an organization the board of direc- 
tors of which were employees of the admin- 
istering agency. The only substantial ques- 
tion deemed to exist was whether the fact 
that one of those officers was an employee 
designated to approve the loan on behalf of 
the United States was violative of section %3 
of title 18 of the United States Code. De- 
spite the fact that that opinion heid that the 
action involved was not violative of the 
criminal code, this Department, in making 
loans to defense relocation corporations, has 
consistently insisted that no officer of this 
Department whose duty it is to approve trans- 
actions with the corporation should be an 
officer or director of the corporation. Any 
question which might have been present in 
the case of the North Dakota Mutual Aid 
Corporation was thus obviated. 

“As you know, Executive Order 7143, dated 
August 19, 1935, issued under authority of the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, 
not only permitted loans for rural-rehabili- 
tation purposes to be made to cooperatives, 
but also to other bona fide group agencies. 
The regulations of this Department now con- 
tain an identical provision. In this connec- 
tion, this Department has made a number of 
loans to soil-conservation districts where such 
loans would aid in the rehabilitation of 
needy farmers residing within the districts 
The records of this Department indicate that 
no exception to the vouchers involved in these 
loans has been taken in the course of audit 
by your office. 

“In view of the above considerations, this 
Department is strongly of the view that the 
transactions involved are authorized by law. 
We should, of course, be glad to have your 
views not only on the entire question pre- 
sented, but also on any details of the plan 


which may, in your judgment, require minor 
adjustment.” 

Also, there has been received from Hon. 
Matcotm C. Tarver, House of Representa- 
tives, a letter of February 17, 1942, as follows: 

“By direction of the Subcommittee on Ag- 
ricultural Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives, I am herewith transmitting 
to you a transcript of the evidence of Farm 
Security Administrator Baldwin, delivered 
before our subcommittee on January 31, 1942, 
with reference to the expenditure of certain 
funds carried in general appropriation bills 
for the Department of Agriculture for loans 
to distressed farmers under the jurisdiction 
of the Farm Security Administration. 

“The committee, if it is a request that you 
can grant, would appreciate being advised 
as to the legal authority justifying the ex- 
penditure of these funds for purposes such 
as were involved in the purchase of 42,000 
acres of land in Missouri from the Lord 
Scully estate, as outlined in Mr. Baldwin’s 
evidence. We particularly direct your at- 
tention to the organization of a corporation 
of Farm Security Administration employees 
to take title to the lands. It is claimed that 
these expenditures were made with the ap- 
proval of your office.” 

It appears, from the above-quoted ietter 
and from an examination of a transcript of 
the statement made by Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Baldwin before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, on the Agriculture De- 
partment appropriation bill for 1948, that 
the Farm Security Administration has em- 
barked upon a program designed to render 
financial assistance and rehabilitation to 
needy farm families which have been dis- 
placed from land acquired by the United 
States for defense purposes. Indicative of 
the magnitude of the problem involved are 
the estimates of the Farm Security Admin- 
istrator that over 2,000,000 acres of farm land 
in 22 States have been acquired for defense 
purposes, thus displacing some 18,000 fami- 
lies, of which it is stated that perhaps one- 
third will require financial assistance in order 
to relocate themselves on farms :.dequate for 
their sustenance; and the matter is said to 
be further complicated by a scarcity of suit- 
able farms available for purchase in the af- 
fected areas, made more acute by the number 
of displaced farm families presumably seek- 
ing such farms. 

While there is clear authority under the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 Stat. 
522, 7 U. S. C. 1000-1006) for making ioans to 
eligible individuals for the purchase of farms, 
presumably it was the view of your Depart- 
ment that the individual farmers could not or 
would not locate farms avaiiable for purchase 
and that the cited act did not provide the 
means to meet the emergency. 

It appears that the Department of Agri- 
culture proceeded on the premise that the 
solution to the problem was to purchase 
large tracts of land for subdivision and sale 
to individual farmers, using funds appro- 
priated under the heading “Loans, grants, 
and rural rehabilitation” in the Department 
of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1942 
(55 Stat. 439). Such funds are made avail- 
able “To enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to continue to provide assistance through 
rural rehabilitation and grants to needy 
farmers in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, including (1) farm-debt 
adjustment service, and making and servic- 
ing of loans and grants under this and prior 
law, (2) loans, (3) grants, (4) the prosecu- 
tion of Federal rural rehabilitation projects 
under the supervision of the Farm Security 
Administration on July 1, 1941 * * *.” 

The above-quoted language contains no 
authority for the direct purchase of land by 
the Farm Security Administration, without 
which its acquisition would be inhibited by 
section 3736, Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 14), 
which provides that “no land shall be pur- 
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chased on account of the United States, ex- 
cept under a law authorizing such purchase.” 
See, also, section 3678, Revised Statutes 
(31 U. S. C. 628). 

The means chosen to the pur- 
chase of the land and its subsequent sale to 
individual farmers was the creation of a 
number of corporations under the laws of the 
several States where the operations are to 
take place, by employees of the Department 
of Agriculture who for the present serve as 
officers and directors of those corporations, 
Apparently, the Department selected the 
land to be purchased and made a loan to the 
corporation which thereupon purchased the 
land and now holds title thereto. 

The questions presented are whether funds 
for rural rehabilitation are available for this 
type of activity and whether the procedure 
adopted is legally permissible. 

It may be stated at the outset that the 
transactions here involved have not previously 
been called to my attention for consideration 
and that this office has not rendered any de- 
cision as to the authority for using the funds 
here involved for the purpcses and in the 
manner indicated. 

It is stated in your letter that the concept 
of “rural rehabilitation” was originally de- 
veloped by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Act of 1933 (48 Stat. 55), and it is sug- 

that the administrative construction 
of “rural rehabilitation” by that administra- 
tion and by the several rural rehabilitation 
corporations created in connection with ac- 
tivities under that act is relevant here. How- 
ever, the legislative authority under which 
those activities were carried on is essentially 
different from that applicable to the funds 
here involved. The said act of 1933 provided 
for Federal grants to the various States to be 
expended for relief p . In order to 
carry on rural rehabilitation activities with 
funds provided by that act, there were organ- 
ized under the laws of the various States 
and as agencies thereof some 44 State rural 
rehabilitation corporations which actually 
conducted and supervised those activities 
with funds granted to the respective States 
and transferred by them to the corporations. 
It is understood that such corporations, as 
agencies of the States, made loans both to 
needy farmers and to cooperative associations 
for financing the purchase of farm land and 
farm equipment. 

Among the classes of projects for which 
funds were made available by the- Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935, approved 
April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 115) was one for “(b) 
rural rehabilitation and relief in stricken ag- 
ricultural areas * * .*”; and it was fur- 
ther provided that “Funds made available 
by this joint resolution may be used, in the 
discretion of the President, for the purpose 
of making loans to finance, in whole or in 
part, the purchase of farm lands and neces- 
sary equipment by farmers, farm tenants, 
croppers, or farm laborers. Such loans shall 
be made on such terms as the President shall 
prescribe and shall be repaid in equal annual 
installments, or in such other manner as the 
President may determine.” The President 
was authorized to establish and prescribe the 
duties and functions of the necessary agen- 
cies within the Government in carrying out 
the provisions of the act. Pursuant thereto, 
the President, by Executive Order No. 7027, 
dated April 30, 1935, established the Reset- 
tlement Administration, with functions and 
duties as follows: 

“(a) To administer approved projects in- 
volving resettlement of destitute or low- 
income families from rural and urban areas, 
including the establishment, maintenance, 
and operation, in such connection, of com- 
munities in rural and suburban areas. 

“(b) To initiate and administer a program 
of approved projects with respect to soil ero- 
sion, stream follution, seacoast erosion, re- 
forestation, forestation, and flood control. 








“(c) To make loans as authorized under 
the said Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935 to finance, in whole or in part, the 
purchase of farm lands and necessary equip- 
ment by farmers, farm tenants, croppers, or 
farm laborers.” 

The Administrator was further authorized 
“to the extent necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Executive order * * * to 
acquire, by purchase or by the power of emin- 
ent domain, any real property or any interest 
therein and improve, develop, grant, sell, 
lease (with or without the privilege of pur- 
chasing), or otherwise dispose of any such 
property or interest therein.” Executive 
Orders Nos. 7028, dated April 30, 1935, and 
7041, dated May 15, 1935, transferred to the 
Resettlement Administration certain related 
functions previously exercised by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration and by the 
Department of the Interior. 

By Executive Order No. 7143, dated August 
19, 1935, the President prescribed rules and 
regulations governing the making of loans 
by the Resettlement Administration, which 
are, in pertinent part, as follows: 

“SecTION 1 Loans may be made by the Re- 
settlement Administration (a) for the pur- 
pose of financing, in whole or in part, the 
purchase of farm lands and necessary equip- 
ment by farmers, farm tenants, croppers, or 
farm laborers, and (b) for such other pur- 
poses as may be necessary in the administra- 
tion of approved projects involving rural re- 
habilitation or relief in stricken agricultural 
areas. 

“Sec. 2. Loans for the purposes mentioned 
in section 1 (b) hereof may be made by the 
Resettlement Administration either to indi- 
viduals or to such bona fide agencies or co- 
operative associations as the Administrator 
shall approve: Provided, however, That such 
loans shall be made to such agencies or asso- 
ciations only upon condition (a) that they 
impose no inequitable restrictions upon 
membership or participation therein, and (b) 
that they be so conducted under the super- 
vision of the Resettlement Administration as 
to protect adequately the interests of the 
members or participants therein.” 

It is thus apparent that, insofar as con- 
cerned funds then available to the Resettle- 
ment Administration, loans either to needy 
farmers or to cooperatives for financing the 
purchase of land for purposes of rural re- 
habilitation were authorized. The Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1936, 49 Stat. 
1608, providing funds for “rural rehabilita- 
tion. loans and relief to farmers and livestock 
growers,” and the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1937, 50 Stat. 353, appro- 
priating funds for “expenditure by the Re- 
settlement Administration for such loans, 
relief, and rural rehabilitation for needy per- 
sons as the President may determine,” appear 
no more restrictive in that regard. Perti- 
nent also is Executive Order No. 7396, June 
22, 1936, extending the provisions of Execu- 
tive Order No. 7143 to funds appropriated in 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1936, supra. 

By Executive Order No. 7530, December 31, 
1936, as amended by Executive Order No. 
7557, February 19, 1937, the Resettlement 
Administration was transferred to the De- 
partment of Agriculture; and on September 
1, 1937, by departmental memorandum, its 
name was changed to the Farm Security 
Administration. 

On July 22, 1937, there was enacted the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 50 Stat. 
522, 7 U. 8. C. 1,000, et seq. Title I of that 
act authorized loans to persons eligible there- 
under for the purpose of purchasing farms. 
Title II of the act entitled “Rehabilitation 
Loans,” provided in pertinent part: 

“Sec. 21 (a) Out of the funds made avail- 
able under section 23, the Secretary shall 
have power to make loans to eligible indi- 
viduals for the purchase of livestock, farm 
equipment, supplies, and for other farm 
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needs (including minor improvements and 
minor repairs to real property), and for the 
refinancing of indebtedness, and for family 
subsistence. 


“Sec. 23. (a) For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, the balances of funds available 
to the Secretary for loans and relief to farm- 
ers, pursuant to Executive Order No. 7530 of 
November 31, 1936, as amended by Executive 
Order No. 7557 of February 19, 1937, which 
are unexpended on June 30, 1937, are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 

“(b) The President is authorized to allot 
to the Secretary, out of appropriations made 
for relief or work relief for any fiscal year 
ending prior to July 1, 1939, such sums as 
he determines to be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this title and to enable the 
Secretary to carry out such other forms of 
rehabilitation of individuals eligible under 
this title to receive loans as may be au- 
thorized by law and designated in the Execu- 
tive order directing the allotment.” 

By section 43 of that act it was provided: 

“Sec.43. The Secretary is authorized to 
continue to perform such of the functions 
vested in him pursuant to Executive Order 
No. 7530, of December 31, 1936, as amended 
by Executive Order No. 7557, of February 19, 
1937, and pursuant to Public Act No. 845, ap- 
proved June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 2(_5), as shall 
be necessary only for the completion and ad- 
ministration of those resettlement projects, 
rural rehabilitation projects for resettlement 
purposes, and land-development and land- 
utilization projects, for which funds have 
been allotted by the President, and the bal- 
ances of funds available to the Secretary for 
said purposes which are unexpended on June 
80, 1987, are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out said purposes: Provided, That any 
land held by the United States under the su- 
pervision of the Secretary pursuant to said 
Executive orders may, where suitable, be uti- 
lized for the purposes of title I of this act, 
and the Secretary may sell said land and 
make loans for the necessary improvement 
thereof to such individuals and upon such 
terms as shall be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said title.” 

It is evident that the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act established a policy and 
procedure for loans to those engaged in agri- 
culture, both for purchase of farms and for 
rehabilitation and that prior authority to 
make such loans must be qualified in view 
of the provisions of that act, especially sec- 
tions 23 and 43 which appear to restrict the 
exerc'se of functions rested previously in the 
Secretary of Agriculture by Executive Order 
No. 7530, December 31, 1936, as amended by 
Executive Order No. 7557, February 19, 1937. 

Subsequent appropriation acts providing 
funds for rural rehabilitation are not essen- 
tially dissimilar in terms to those which pre- 
ceded the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 
For example, the Emergency Relief Appro- 
priation Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 809, 810), pro- 
vides that the funds “shall be available for 
administration, loans, and rural rehabilita- 
tion for needy persons.” The provision con- 
tained in section 3 of the Emergency Relief 
Act, 1939 (53 Stat. 927, 929), is “in order to 
continue to provide assistance through rural 
rehabilitation and relief to needy farmers 
* * *” and the funds are available, among 
other things, for “(1) administration 
* * *; (2) farm debt adjustment service 
and making and servicing of loans under this 
section and prior law; (3) loans; (4) relief 
* * *” The Emergency Relief Act of 1941, 
(54 Stat. 611, 614); the Department of Agricul- 
ture Appropriation Act, 1942, 55 Stat. 439, and 
the proposed language of the pending appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1943 contain 
substantially similar provisions with respect 
to rural rehabilitation funds. 

It is indicated in the statements of Farm 
Security Administrator Baldwin, page 302 of 
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the hearings on the Agriculture Department 
appropriation bill for 1943, that the Depart- 
ment considers the authority to make loans 
from rural rehabilitation funds includes the 
authority to make loans not only to individ- 
uals and cooperatives but, also, to corpora- 
tions of the type which have been organized 
here to finance the purchase of land, but it is 
not apparent on what legal basis that view is 
predicated; and an examination of prior hear- 
ings discloses that such has not heretofore 
been the understanding of the Department 
and the congressional committees. 

In the hearings (p. 194) before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, House of Representatives, on the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1938, 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace explained 
the program of rehabilitation loans to farm- 
ers, in pertinent part, as follows: 

“In essence, the program consists of mak- 
ing small loans to needy farin families who 
cannot obtain adequate credit from any other 
source and accompanying them with enough 
training in sound farming practices to in- 
sure the best possible use of the money. Al- 
though the size of the loans naturally varies 
with the type of agriculture in each area, 
they have averaged approximately $300 each. 
Ordinarily, they are just large enough to pro- 
vide the necessities for carrying on farming 
operations—seed, livestock, a few tools, and 
sometimes food and clothing to tide the 
family over until the first harvest.” 

In justifying the appropriation of funds 
for rural rehabilitation before the subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriation Committee, 
House of Representatives, page 181 of the 
hearings on the work relief and relief appro- 
priation, 1940, the purpose of the appropria- 
tion was said to be “* * * to make loans 

* * * to enable such eligible families 
to acquire livestock, farm equipment, sup- 
plies, and for other farm needs (including 
improvements and repairs to real property), 
and for the refinancing of chattel mortgage 
indebtedness, and for family subsistence 
* * *” Substantially similar language 
was used to explain the purpose of rural re- 
habilitation appropriations in the hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tion Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in connection with the Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act, 1941, the Agriculture 
Department Appropriation Act, 1941, and the 
Department of Agriculture Appropriation 
Act, 1942. 

In the hearings on the latter act (p. 150), 
it is indicated that the average loan for rural 
rehabilitation, cumulative as of June 30, 1940, 
was $277, as compared with an estimated 
average of $7,000 per family under the pres- 
ent program. There is no indication in such 
hearings or elsewhere that rural rehabilita- 
tion funds had been or were intended to be 
loaned either to individuals, cooperatives, or 
corporations to finance the purchase of farms 
under a program coextensive in scope with 
that authorized by the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act. On the contrary, the spe- 
cific provision made under title I of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act for loans to 
finance the purchase of farms wou!d preclude 
the use of funds appropriated for “Loans, 
Grants, and Rural Rehabilitation” for the 
same or similar purposes. Compare 19 Comp. 
Gen. 893. The decisions of October 12, 1935, 
and March 16, 1936, A-63140, to which you 
refer, involved community projects authorized 
prior to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act and therefore are distinguishable from 
the present situation. Compare 39 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 254. 

While the conclusion above reached as to 


. the nonavailability of the appropriation in- 


volved would be sufficient to dispose of the 
matter presented, it is deemed appropriate 
to consider at this time the lack of ‘author- 
ity for the means employed in effectuating 
the loans or land acquisitions even if funds 
otherwise were available therefor, 
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The procedure adopted by the Parm Se- 
curity Administration apparently has been to 
direct the organization by its employees of 
nonstock, nonprofit corporations in the State 
in which it is desired to acquire land—such 
employees serving as officers and directors 
of the corporations—and to loan to such cor- 
porations from rural rehabilitation funds 
amounts sufficient to purchase the land. It 
is evident that the corporations are not in 
any sense farmers’ cooperatives. In fact at 
the time the loan is made to the corporation, 
it has not yet been determined who shall ul- 
timately purchase an‘ occupy the land to be 
acquired by the corporation. If the corpora- 
tions are to be considered as private corpora- 
tions, then the policy of the Congress with 
regard to loans to such corporations is evi- 
denced in section 46 of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, supra, as follows: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize the making of any loan, or the sale 
or other disposition of rea] property or any 
interest therein, to any private corporation, 
for farming purposes.” However, the fact 
that these corporations were organized by 
employees of the Department who serve as 
officers and directcrs thereof and that they 
were organized at the direction of the Depart- 
ment in order to carry out a declared policy 
of the Department to render financial assist- 
ance to this class of farm families with funds 
appropriated for the use of the Department, 
support the view that such corporaticns are 
under the control of the Department.of Agri- 
culture. Furthermore, it is inconceivable 
that the Department would undertake to pro- 
vide for the creation of such corporations 
without taking steps to insure the conduct 
of the affairs of those corporations in line 
with the purposes which the Department had 
in view. Such control is a criterion by which 
private and public corporations are distin- 
guished. See Maiatico Construction Co. v. 
United States (79 F. (2d) 418, certiorari 
denied, 296 U. S. 649). 

While title IV of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act did provide for the establishment 
of a Farmers’ Home Corporation to carry out 
such functions as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture might delegate to the corporation from 
those powers and duties conferred upon him 
by titles I, Il, and IV of the act, there is no 
indication that the various defense reloca- 
tion corporations organized by employees of 
the Department were created under that au- 
thority or bear any relation to the Farmers’ 
Home Corporation 

It is not asserted that the Farm Security 
Administration has either express or implied 
statutory authority to organize or create cor- 
porations to carry on any of its functions, 
such as has existed with respect to the 
many other Government corporations which 
have been created from time to time. In 
this connection it may be observed that an 
important concomitant of the corporate form 
of carrying on governmental activities—that 
is, liability to suit in the courts—has been 
construed as dependent upon leg‘slative con- 
sent, either express or implied. (See Keifer 
& Keifer v. Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, 306 U. S. 375; Federal Housing Admin- 
istration v. Burr, 309 U. S. 242; annotation, 
83 L. Ed. 794. Compare North Dakota-Mon- 
tana Wheat Growers’ Association v. United 
States, 66 F. (2d) 573, certiorari denied, 291 
U. S. 742.) No indication is found in those 
decisions that such a corporation may be 
created by administrative officers of the Gov- 
ernment without color of legislative author- 
ity. On the contrary, it would seem inherent 
from the conclusions expressed therein that 
the legislative intent to create or authorize 
the creation of a corporation must first be 
found to exist before the legislative intent 
with regard to immunity to suit may be 
determined. (See North Dakota-Montana 


Wheat Growers’ Association v. United States, 
supra.) 


But the matter may be considered more 
simply as a question whether officers or em- 
ployees of the Government may act, without 
authority of law, to create corporations under 
State laws to conduct the business of the 
United States. I regard it as well settled that 
such officers and employees have no authority 
to act in behalf of the Government except 
such as is duly conferred upon them. Floyd’s 
Acceptances (7 Wall. 666); Whiteside v. 
United States (93 U.S.247). See also Thirty- 
ninth Opinions of the Attorney General, 
pages 373, 376, in which it is remarked that: 

“Tt is, of course, not to be supposed that in 
the absence of such inhibitions or in cases 
not coming within their terms administrative 
Officers possess unlimited powers to contract 
and to acquire land in y of statu- 
tory authority. The elementary fact is that 
no statutory officer has the power to make 
any contract, to acquire any land, or to do 
any other official act, unless some law has 
conferred such power upon him.” 

Looking realistically at what is sought to be 
accomplished here, it is evident that appro- 
priated funds are proposed to be used for the 
purchase of land, through a corporation, be- 
cause the funds not only are unavailable for 
that purpose by the terms of the appropria- 
tion acts but are positively precluded from 
such use by section 3736, Revised Statutes. 
Aside from this, the program closely resembles 
the settlement projects of a type the pros- 
ecution of which was restricted by section 43 
of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. I 
cannot agree that the Farm Security Admin- 
istration may thus accomplish in an indirect 
manner what it cannot do directly. 

In view of the foregoing, it must be held 
that there is no authority for the loan of 
funds appropriated under the ~heading 
“Loans, grants, and rural rehabilitation,” to 
corporations organized under the laws of the 
various States by employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at its direction, for the 
purpose of financing purchases of land on 
which are to be relocated those farm families 
which may have been displaced due to the 
acquisition of land for defense purposes. 

While it is appreciated that the relocation 
of farm families of the type here involved 
possibly could not be carried on as expedi- 
tiously, if at all, by the means provided in 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, never- 
theless it seems proper to observe that there 
hardly could have been complete certainty in 
the Department of its authority to embark 
on a program of such scope and in the man- 
ner chosen and that the matter could and 
should, have been presented to Congress 
which has been in session practically con- 
tinuously since the inception of the pro- 
gram. 

Respectfully, 
Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





Praise by Constituents for Lt. Comdr. 
Warren G. Magnuson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago it was my pleas- 
ure to place in the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in Newsweek complimentary to our 
colleague the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], who is on active war 
duty as a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy. It is my happy privilege at this 
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time to insert in the Recorp the laudatory 
editorial relating to our colleague which 
was published in the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer on February 27, 1942. 
The editorial referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 

OUR CONGRESSMAN WITH THE FLEET 


As a Congressman, WarrREN G MacGNuson 
has proved one of the best go-getters this 
State has ever sent to Washington, D C. It 
is probable that the same qualities have en- 
deared him to his superiors in the United 
States Navy, which he is now serving as a 
lieutenant commander in active service. 

Nevertheless we respectfully suggest to 
those superiors that Lieutenant Commander 
MaGNuson might do even more effective work 
for the Navy at Washington, D. C. 

In spite of his comparative youth, the Con- 
gressman is getting to be a veteran in the 
national political field. He is now the rank- 
ing Pacific coast member of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

On the Pacific, at least, this is primarily a 
naval war. And despite the need of the fleet 
for active officers, it should be recognized by 
the Navy that it also needs in Congress men 
who understand its problems and require- 
ments. And who could fill the bill better 
than a man fresh from active service with 
the battle fleet? 

The State and the First Congressional Dis- 
trict have reason to be proud of many wearers 
of the Navy uniform. But if the Navy could 
spare this particular officer he could do much 
for his home folks at the National Capital, 
as well as for the Navy. 

It is true that the office staff of the First 
District Congressman is an efficient one, 
organized to handle all routine matters ex- 
peditiously. But a great many matters 
affecting this district and region are pending 
and more will develop as time goes on. The 
Alaska Highway plan, in which the Congress- 
man was particularly interested, is still hang- 
ing fire. His colleague, Representative LEavy, 
of the Fifth District, has been confirmed as 
a Federal judge, since Mr. MacNnuson left to 
join the fleet, and in addition to State mat- 
ters, toward which all members of the con- 
gressional delegation have responsibilities, 
Seattle and Kitsap County will have many 
problems requiring attention in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

It is up to the Navy. If his superior officers 
decide our Congressman is needed with the 
fleet that is where he will stay, whether it is 
for a few months longer or for the curation. 

And we have no doubt that the First Dis- 
trict voters, come November, will give him a 
whopping majority if any one tries to take 
advantage of his absence by filing against 
him. 





0. C. D. Youth Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
including the following timely and 
thought-provoking article by William 
Leiser, the sports editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. I commend it to my col- 
leagues for careful study, as it contains 
ideas and suggestions that are extremely 
pertinent. 











This vague Office of Civilian Defense “youth 
movement” or physical-fitness-for-youth pro- 
gram, or whatever it is, is one of which we 
are not qualified to speak, since admittedly 
we know nothing about it. However, it seems 
that no one knows anything about it, includ- 
ing those designated to take part in organ- 
izing it. Presently. as we understand it, they 
are busy “thinking about’ how they are going 
to organize youth and make youth physically 
fit and adapt youth to defense. So we'll go 
ahead and “think,” too, if you care to call it 
that. 

Our thought is that we have no use what- 
ever for a new youth movement which any- 
one is about to think up. 

“Youth movement” has a sound we don't 
like. Hitler had a lot of it. 

If there is to be new organization of youth, 
we already have the finest organizations pos- 
sible through which to work, fully set up and 
in operation. They are known as the public 
schools. 

There isn’t a thing in the world which 
Government needs to teach youth, or which 
youth should be encouraged to do in this war, 
that can’t better be taught at inconceivably 
less cost through the public schools’ organi- 
zations than through any new framework 
which anyone is about to create through 
heavy emergency thinking. 

If supplementary organizations are needed, 
they are at hand, too. There are hundreds 
of organizations, such as the San Francisco 
Recreation Department, which work hand in 
hand with and in the public schools, though 
technically no part of them. All are capable 
of expansion to any degree required by any 
Office of Civilian Defense program whatever. 
And there are Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
organizations already set up, capable of in- 
definite use. 

What do you want to teach youth? 

Military fundamentals? The school plants 
are there, and the kids are there. Add the 
military teachers, fit the program with the 
school program, and the job is done. 


THE ORGANIZATION IS READY 


Physical fitness? Add a few teachers again. 
The kids and the plants are all assembled. 
Get the equipment. Get a few more bats and 
balls so all the kids who want to can play 
baseball, Get more basketballs, indoor base- 
balls, footballs, so everybody can get into the 
game he likes; provide supervision, and every 
kid in the land will be engaged in the game 
that will do him the most good every day. 
Add the general setting up and conditioning 
exercises, regimented or otherwise, under in- 
telligent supervision, and you have your phys- 
ical fitness. 

Want to teach them mechanics? Manual 
training? How to build model planes, 
stretchers, bunks? The public schools are al- 
ready doing it and, with a little help, can 
quickly expand the program to any required 
degree. 

So what can an Office of Civilian Defense 
youth movement teach outside the public 
schools that cannot be better taught through 
expansion of the already existing organiza- 
tions? 

Nothing, of course. 

This answer, naturally, has the fault of be- 
ing too simple, and it doesn’t require any 
“thinking up” on the part of anybody who has 
never taught youngsters anything before. 

WE MUST PRESERVE WHAT WE HAVE 

If it’s a lot of new theories of life and gov- 
ernment and sociology that you want to 
teach, maybe the old-fashioned public schools 
would not be so ideal. But we have been told 
we're in this thing to preserve what we can of 
what we’ve got, among which are the public 
schools themselves. 

If it’s physical fitness and military and 
mechanics and history and the accepted 
American purpose that you want to teach, 
the public schools offer a national organi- 
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zation that already includes practically every 
youngster in the land from 6 to 17 years of 


age. 

Now tell us that somebody has to think 
up a way to develop a new national organi- 
zation to teach 30,000,000 youngsters. 

Probably there are spheres in which young- 
sters should be more thoroughly taught than 
at present in view of our single national 
objective, which is to win this war. 

All right. If the Office of Civilian Defense 
has money for these worthy purposes, let it 
get together with the public schools, which 
are right there and ready. 

Give the schools added personnel (how 
doesn’t matter; it can easily be worked out). 
Give the high schools and lower schools 
added equipment and specialist teachers in 
desired fields. They'll do a thorough job, 
part of which they’d have done long ago if 
it weren’t always for that limit of budget. 

ARE WE GOING AT IT THE HARD WAY? 

The high schools have done an increasingly 
good job with sports, though never the job 
that should and could be done with a little 
more money. 

Few of them, for instance, have had proper 
medical attention and supervision for the 
boys in sports. Boys have played football 
who shouldn’t have played until properly 
prepared physically, but there was no doctor 
to check them thoroughly and tell the un- 
qualified boy he wasn’t ready. 

Few schools have had either the equipment 
or the teaching personnel to extend their 
sports programs to all the youngsters en- 
rolled. That’s a r-atter of finance—of which 
the schools have little and the Office of 
Civilian Defense has plenty—and this looks 
like a fine time for a couple of people to get 
together. 

Look what’s apparently happening. Ra- 
tioning of materials is already causing 
thought of curtailment of physical fitness 
and sports programs which the schools already 
have. 

Now, are they going to expand the school 
programs (in whatever manner they wish) 
until they embrace every kid in the country? 

Or are they going to let the school pro- 
Tams be cut to nothing, and then think up 
a new organization, and put the materials and 
personnel into that to develop physical fit- 
ness, mechanics, and military? 

Are we going to go the hard way again? 

And pay 10 times as much going it? 

And disrupt a good part of what we have in 
the process? 

Why not give the public schools a chance? 

HERE’S A FOUR-POINT PLAN 

As a matter of fact, there’s mighty little 
the public schools couldn’t do right now, given 
the money to do it with, and the answer to 


‘the questions as to just what it is that the 


Government or Office of Civilian Defense 
wants. 

If that’s too simple, then something like 
this: 

1. Decide just exactly what it is that the 
public schools do not teach or accomplish 
now that the Government wants taught or 
accomplished during this war. 

2. Train men and women to understand 
these objectives and how to attain them. 

%. Place one such trained Office of Civilian 
Defense public-schools program director at 
each school. 

4. Allow each school the money and the 
right to hire from that money the added per- 
sonnel required by the director’s program, and 
the right to purchase with that money the 
materials and equipment needed for the pro- 
gram. 

The idea of developing a program for 
youngsters outside the facilities and organi- 
zation of the public schools is to us like the 
idea of starting a war by ignoring and setting 
aside the standing army and thinking up a 
way to organize a new one. 
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Abraham Lincoln—The Union—Yester- 
day and Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by Hon. 
Ralph L. Carr, Governor of Colorado, 
February 12, 1942: 


A few years ago the announcement that a 
Republican Governor would be permitted to 
speak in a southern State on my subject 
tonight, and, that, in addition thereto, he 
would be introduced by the Democratic Gov- 
ernor of that State, would have been con- 
sidered preposterous. 

In the light of the things which have hap- 
pened since 1865, in the face of the growth 
of this Nation during the past 75 years and in 
the threat of the crisis which confronts us 
today, I think that any man, anywhere, is 
justified in discussing the life and the char- 
acter and the accomplishments of any real 
American. 

And so tonight, with your permission, I 
propose to give you a westerner’s view of 
Abraham Lincoln insofar as he stood as a 
part of our American system. 

Men and women of the old South, can we 
not agree on this occasion, three quarters of 
a century after Appomattox, that this son of 
Kentucky offers something of inspiration— 
an example of patient calm, despite the 
hatreds of yesteryear? 

With the sons of the South and the West 
and the North and the East—aye, and the 
little brown-skinned sons of the Philippine 
Islands—fighting shoulder to shoulder under 
the Stars and Stripes on ten or a dozen 
battle fronts on land and sea and in the 
clouds to establish principles which are 
broader and bigger and greater than the 
American system, even, can we ot agree to- 
night that there is no South—there is no 
North? 

There are no sections, there are no classes, 
in a country such as ours, where rich and 
poor, educated and unlettered, powerful and 
weak, are joined in a common cause, with 
our possessions, our privileges, our very lives 
staked on the hope of liberty and the future 
of humanity. 

At the first Thomas Jefferson banquet held 
in the city of Washington, in late April 1830, 
24 of the most distinguished orators and 
thinkers of the day responded to toasts 
which, for the most part, concerned the ques- 
tion of nullification. That disconcerting 
issue claimed the attention of the country’s 
leaders at the moment, and ii was hoped by 
those who favored South Carolina’s stand to 
place the President in such a position that 
he would be obliged to announce himself in 
favor of nullification. 

After an excellent meal and after the 
dishes had been trundled away a scintillating 
toastmaster permitted each of the two dozen 
to have his say in making nullification appear 


desirable. It is history that a splendid case 
had been made for the affirmative. Then 
came the time for volunteer speakers. As a 


matter of course, the President of the United 
States was the first to be called upon for an 
expression. 

That clear-headed, fighting man from Ten- 
nessee, the leader of his party, and one of 
America’s greatest, rose at his place and, with 
glass uplifted and the fire of the Battle of New 
Orleans still faming in his eyes, Andrew Jack- 
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son offered a one-line toast which for timeli- 
ness, for effectiveness, and for true patriotism 
has never been surpassed when he said: 

“Our Federal Union—it must be preserved.” 

Then, three decades later, another son of 
the Old South occupied the Presidency. And 
through the more than 4 years that he ad- 
ministered the affairs of our Nation from the 
White House, it was by the beacon light of 
that toast of Andrew Jackson that Abraham 
Lincoln directed its course. 

And toflay, a people united as never be- 
fore in our more than a century and a half 
of national life, facing ideas and agencies un- 
friendly to everything which we call Ameri- 
can, which are bringing misery and suffering 
and death and fear to the world, hopefully 
echo that battle cry and proclaim: “Our Fed- 
eral Onion—it must be preserved.” 

But today the statement has a broader 
meaning than it enjoyed at the time of its 
first utterance. The Federal Union means 
something more than a group of 48 States in 
a common agreement, committed to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. Our Federal 
Union has become the symbol of everything 
for which civilization stands. The Federal 
Union, which is making common cause with 
the believers in individual liberty throughout 
the world against the forces of dictatorship 
and tyranny, which have wiped out nation 
after nation on schedule in monotonous fash- 
ion, stands for every principle which, in the 
testing laboratories of history, hdve been 
found to be valuable and good. 

And so, in ou determination to preserve 
our national integrity, we are today an- 
nouncing to the world that those things 
which have made America will live and func- 
tion. We know that those forces which are 
opposed to our philosophy must be crushed 
forever if America is to be safe. This would 
have been the policy of Jackson; it would 
have been the policy of Lincoln. 

To our Government the separate States 
and every individual in the armed forces and 
in civil life are pledging their possessions, 
their abilities, and, if necessary, their lives. 
The term “United States” never had a mean- 
ing so clear-cut as it has for the people of the 
world today. We are America—we are Ameri- 
cans united. 

And what of the man whose birthdate we 
observe? What, if anything, did he accom- 
plish toward the preservation of that Union? 

We know Lincoln today as a man of 
strength, as well as of tenderness, and we 
know that in his efforts to be sympathetic, 
to be fair, and to be just with his fellow men 
he often violated the human rules set up 
by those who called themselves strong. 

The language of his second inaugural 
address was a promise to the people of the 
South. If fate had stayed the hand of the 
assassin in Ford’s Theater that spring night 
in April, I believe that the man who wrote 
that statement would have worked unceas- 
ingly for the good will, for the protection, 
and for the rebuilding of the South—for the 
preservation of the Union. The man who, 
in all earnestness and honesty, could deliver 
that speech at the height of the War between 
the States could have been the author of a 
series of sermons approaching that one which 
was delivered on the Mount above the plains 
of Gennesaret. 

His understanding and humanity would 
have guided his hands, and from his position 
in the White House he could have put those 
agencies into operation. He said: 

“We are not enemies but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our bonds of 
affection. The mystic cords of memory 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone in 
this broad land will yet swell the course of 
the Union when again touched, as surely as 
they will be, by the better angels of our 
natures.” 


In the light of three quarters of a century 
of development, with the perspective which 
only time offers for evaluating men and for 
analyzing facts and conditions, can any man 
doubt his meaning when he said: 

“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the Nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow and orphan, to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations.” 

Of whom do you think Lincoln was think- 
ing when he spoke those words that “we 
shall care for him who shall have borne the 
battle and for his widow and orphan”? Does 
anyone think that Lincoln thought only of 
the men who fought in the uniforms of blue? 
Could any man come to that conclusion when 
he reads the next phrase, which said “to do 
all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves”? No 

The man who espoused a cause which was 
hateful to half the people of his country; the 
public official who could stand up under the 
attacks of Horace Greeley and the open oppo- 
sition of most of the members of his own 
Cabinet; the leader who could still laugh and 
tell stories while his soul burned under the 
castigation of the cartoonists and the critics— 
this man was big enough to stand out as a 
true friend of the South. He would have 
extended the handclasp of friendship and 
good will, which was promised in those utter- 
ances. He would have been your defender and 
your champion 

Had Lincoln lived on, with his philosophy 
of life and his determination of purpose, sup- 
ported by the great powers of the Presidency, 
the term “carpetbagger” would never have 
come into common use in our national story. 
And the reconstruction would have com- 
menced its upward swing in the spring of 
65. The Lincoln who had sent volunteers 
into the South with bayonets would have 
sent other armies into the stricken States 
armed with implements of peace, with food 
for the hungry, with seed for the ravished 
fields, and with machinery for their cultiva- 
tion. The word “revenge” was not contained 
in his vocabulary. 

Many of you have witnessed the dramatic 
portrayal of Abraham Lincoln in Illinois. You 
observed the mental and spiritual struggle 
of that man from his early days as post- 
master and storekeeper in a little backwoods 
community on the edge of the prairie to his 
departure as President-elect from Springfield 
for the White House, never to return. 

As he surveyed the lands of his neighbors, 
tried their lawsuits, and conducted his politi- 
cal campaigns for offices in the State legis- 
lature and later in Congress, you saw develop- 
ing his truly American character. You heard 
him expound liberal doctrines in plain, 
understandable language, and you witnessed 
his application of old principles to new ques- 
tions in one of his magnificent debates with 
the eloquent Douglas. 

You saw him simplify the principles of 
constitutional government for those who had 
come across the mountains to till the black 
earth of Illinois. Throughout the story of 
the drama ran the theme of Lincoln’s un- 
bounded faith in, and love for, the great 
principles of liberty and democracy, upon 
which this Nation was originally united and 
upon which our Government rests today. 

The story took him to the beginning of 
the war years when he answered the call of 
a great portion of our people to preserve the 
Union. Within a few weeks after his arrival 
to assume his terrible responsibilities, Sumter 
had been fired upon. 

Opinion in the North was divided. No 
adequate preparation had been made for the 
crisis. From his study in the White House, 


Lincoln could look out over the Potomac 
and across the hills of Virginia. 


And he could 
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see the advance guards of the approaching 
Confederate Army, marching grimly, deter- 
minedly northward, ben’ on the destruction 
of that thing which he had taken an oath to 
protect. 

It was a dark hour in the life of a Nation 
which had been founded on the hope that 
brotherly love and political freedom for all 
men would prove a common basis for a uni- 
fied people. It was a difficult position for 
the country lawyer, with no experience as an 
ex’ utive, who had enjoyed comparatively 
little contact with either national or inter- 
national situations. 

Because of political jealousies and short- 
sightedness on the part of the men whom he 
had chosen to counsel and to advise him as 
the members of his official family, he was 
even deprived of the wholehearted support 
of his Cabinet. There is little wonder that 
all our photographs of him reflect a sadness 
which in its poignancy almost approaches 
melancholy. 

His life is so full of appeal to the imagina- 
tion that we are apt to so idéalize the per- 
sonality of the man that we lose sight of his 
true place in the world’s development. His 
humble beginning, his early pcverty, his 
meager advantage in formal education, his 
swift assent to the heights of power, his 
high ideals, the desperate struggle and the 
final triumph of his life—the very glory and 
honor of his name are so compelling that we 
are wont to forget that Lincoln was, after 
all, a practical statesman and that one of the 
underlying factors of the war in which: he 
was engaged was economic in character. 

Never for a minute did he lose sight of the 
great purpose toward which he struggled—to 
preserve the Union. He studied the material 
with which he had to work, the infinite 
varieties of human nature, the good, the bad, 
and, above all, the indifferent; the inherited 
traditions and prejudices, the passions, weak- 
nesses, sympathies and dislikes, the ignorance 
and misunderstandings. And he knew that 
in order to lead a nation in such an emer- 
gency he must bring all of these forces into 
such relation that the movement of each 
would be in the general direction of his final 
objectives. 

We know that Jackson, facing the same 
issues, would have solved them by the ap- 
plication of the same basic principles. The 
only difference would have existed in the 
personalities of the men. Jackson might 
have been more direct. Lincoln would have 
moved with subtlety and quiet words, 

Our Federal Unicon, as Jackson used the 
term and as Lincoln understood it, has al- 
ways intended something more than a mere 
centralized Government, however. The very 
word “union” means that several active, in- 
dependent agencies have joined in a common 
cause; that each has surrendered something 
of its powers and privileges to an organiza- 
tion, which, in turn, is bound to protect and 
preserve the interests of all. This agreement 
rendered necessary the Constitution. 

With the growing pains of early years, the 
young Nation was worried when some of the 
States denied its powers. And when the first 
serious threat came, Old Hickory answered it 
definitely when he announced that the con- 
tract on which the Union was based was valid 
and binding, and would be enforced. 

Thereafter, when many of the States 
claimed the right to secede, Lincoln merely 
followed the lead of Jackson and insisted that 
the Federal Union should be preserved. 

In a changing world, no system of govern- 
ment goes unchallenged. I. the years which 
have passed since 1865, new theories of gov- 
ernment, new complications in social rela- 
tionships, new greeds, and new instrumentali- 
ties have developed and have been invented. 

And today we deal with theories which 
threaten our Federal Union from directly the 
opposite direction. Where the central au- 
thority was questioned in 1830 and 1860, the 
integrity of the position of the individuals 








who established the Federal Union is now 
attacked. 

That Union depends upon the preservation 
of the right of local authorities to admin- 
ister local problems. 

Only on the understanding that there are 
two independent governments, operating 
concurrently within th- same territory, can 
the constitutional system expect to continue. 
This is not a partisan, political statement. 
Any question which deals with the govern- 
ment of men must partake of politics. 

And if I advert to things which deal with 
the rights of individuals and argue for the 
preservation of the Federal Union through 
the continued existence and operation of 
local governments, which deal with local, not 
national, problems—those powers reserved to 
the States when they adopted the Constitu- 
tion—I am simply arguing from the view- 
point of Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lin- 
colnm. The principle is the same. The 
approach only has changed. 

In addition to the States and the national 
set-up, a third form of governmental agency, 
possessing powers in some cases greater than 
those claimed by the Federal Government 
and unquestionably hostile to the rights of 
the States, is proposed to be established. 
These are known generally as regional au- 
thorities because they operate over an area 
less than the Nation but always include more 
than one State. 

In that portion of the West. where water is 
life and which would still be the great Ameri- 
can desert if it were not for the practice of 
irrigation, authorities are suggested which 
will divest the States of the power to adminis- 
ter and distribute river flows. : 

Congressional acts, consistently interpreted 
by the Supreme Court and lower Federal tri- 
bunals, have consistently announced the 
doctrine that the waters of the western rivers 
belong to the States and are subject to State 
laws, usages, and customs. Our western 
civilization has been built up on that under- 
standing. The States have divided the water 
under their constitutions and statutes. And 
the owner of a right to use water has a title 
as sacred and valid end substantial as the 
title to the land on which the water is used 
under patent from the United States. 

An authority with power to distribute the 
water contrary to these decreed rights could 
ruin our agricultural system. 

The authority is usually given power to 
construct such projects as it sees fit without 
asking leave of the States or of Congress or 
even of the Chief Executive. It issues the 
bonds in the name of the United States, and 
even Congress has no check on the number 
of its projects or the amount of its expendi- 
tures. ‘s 
No man opposes the development of cheap 
power, Every intelligent person recognizes 
the need for additional cheap power for 
industrial, domestic, and war uses. But 
existing rights and States’ rights must be 
recognized also. In order to develop power, 
it is not necessary to undermine every other 
praiseworthy activity in the vicinity. 

May I suggest another instance of a drive 
for Fedsral control of an industry with which 
the people of Oklahoma are more familiar 
than they are with irrigation questions. You 
know of the effort which has been made to 
secure Federal control of the oil and gas 
industry. It was defeated on three different 
occasions. Your own great Governor, Leon 
C. Phillips, was the leader in these battles, 
and I kad the honor to serve as a private 
in his army to preserve the right of the 
States to administer that natural resource. 
Then, before the present war emergency 
arose, without warrant of law, a Federal offi- 
cial was set up as Petroleum Coordinator. 
This was done without authority. from Con- 
gress, and a great organization has been 
established to carry out the bidding of that 
Coordinator. 
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If this meant efficient administration, we 
should endure it without murmur as a war 
measure. But those in the West who know 
this business are fearful that this will result 
in the substitution of administrative policies 
which will prove harmful to the industry, 
if not utterly destructive of the most efficient 
administration of civilization’s greatest re- 
source. 

In contrast thereto, let us see the work 
which has been done by the petroleum con- 
servation authorities of the various States. 
I am told that such regulatory authorities 
are largely responsible for putting in reserve 
the 20,000,000,000 barrels of the known oil 
wu: derground. If it hac not been for efficient 
administration in the States, we are probably 
safe in saying that our oil reserves would 
perhaps not exceed one-half of what they are 
today. 

You people of Oklahoma know what your 
Officials have done better than I. We all 
know. what the conservancy authorities of 
Texas in one field alone did when they con- 
served oil and gas to the extent of perhaps 2,- 
00,000,000 barrels. The Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission, made up of representatives 
of the cil States, is doing « great job of ad- 
ministering the oil-production business. 

The attempted control of gas and oil is in 
line with similar attempts to control every 
other resource of the West. About a year 
ago, the people of the Northwest faced a move 
te prevent the cutting of timber on publie 
lands. Against the West generally an effort 
was being made to repeal the mining laws 
under which our mineral industry has de- 
veloped since gold was firs: struck in Cali- 
fornia. The old prospector, with his burro 
and his grubstake, could hunt only under 
permit, and he could not acquire title to his 
discovery. Cattle and sheep herds were to 
be kept off the national grazing reserves 

The West has been built upon a liberal 
Federal policy which encouraged colonization, 
homesteading, prospecting for minerals, tim- 
ber cutting, the grazing of cattle and sheep 
in the mountains, and, generally, a supple- 
mentary use of the publicly owned lands by 
our citizens. 

The plan which threatened the West would 
have established recreational areas by Execu- 
tive order so as to withdraw millions of acres 
of the public domain from any use except 
recreation. The magnitude of this threat 
may be guessed when it is understood that 
more than four-sevenths of the 11 Western 
States is publicly owned. 

No State seeks tourists more than Colorado. 
but its tourist industry is only one of its 
sources of income. If the livestock business, 
the lumber industry, the mining game are 
crippled, then all of Colorado will pay the 
debt. 

Just as Federal control has threatened the 
destruction of the oil and gas industry on the 
public domain, insofar as future development 
is concerned, just to that same extent will 
it work injury when there is little knowledge 
of, and no sympathy for, our ways of life, 
our peculiar civilization which is dictated by 
the conditions which exist here. We believe 
that these threats have been fended off tem- 
porarily, but they are sure to reappear; and if 
we are unprepared, ours will be the blame. 

The answer to the whole problem is found 
in the fact that in the past the States have 
been able to control their resources. They 
know their problems better than any stranger 
can hope to. 

On the Colorado River the seven interested 
States agreed on the method of the sale of 
the power developed at the Hoover Dam. 
There was no necessity for Federal control. 
There was not reason for an authority. The 
States signed a compact under the power 
which they reserved when they wrote the 
Constitution. 

There is no need for regional authorities. 
There is sufficient authority in existing agen- 
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cies—there is enough intelligence among our 
people—to develop any project. No dicta- 
torial agency of practically omnipotent 
authority is needed. 

Billions have been spent in this country 
already. And never before has it been 
deemed necessary to take over the control of 
an entire river basin in order to make it 
possible for the project to function. Au- 
thority bills have been introduced which 
threaten to take over every river drainage in 
the country. They constitute a distinct 
menace. 

But natural resources are only a part of the 
picture. During the last few years the people 
of the States have surrendered rights and 
privileges which heretofore they have valued 
as much as life itself. 

In our desire to secure money from the 
Federal Government for the construction of 
projects we have sometimes overlooked basic 
principles. People have gone to the Govern- 
ment for relief, for employment, for help. 
But because we accept loans or outright 
grants does not mean that we have sold our 
constitutional rights. Right now the Gov- 
ernment is asking the States to surrender 
powers heretofore exercised as war measures. 

Without objection, the Governors of the 
48 States have acceded to the President’s re- 
quests. But this does not mean that such 
powers have been transferred permanently. 
It only means that in the stress of war and in 
our determination to do everything we can 
for victory we are anxious to cooperate to the 
end—that we will grant anything which is 
asked. But we demand that it be done with 
the definite understanding that such trans- 
fers of power, such surrenders of rights, are 
only for the period of the emergency, and that 
all such grants shall automatically be restored 
to the States upon the passing of the emer- 
gency. 

Andrew Jackson and Abraham Lincoln 
would have found the answer to our present 
problems. They would have analyzed all sug- 
gestions that the Federal Government violate 
State’s rights and the rights of individuals 
and would have branded them correctly. They 
would have preserved the Union by saving the 
States, even as they preserved it by protecting 
the Central Government. 

The simple solution now, as it was in their 
time, is to be found in a strict adherence to 
the principles on which our Government is 
founded. Those principles demand that the 
rights of the States and of individuals be re- 
tained—that the right of local self-govern- 
ment be recognized and honored. 

I’m singing the song of the West tonight. 
I’m singing the song of the States. I’m sing- 
ing the song that only so long as the States 
retain their individuality and the Federal Gov- 
ernment operates only within the limitations 
of the powers delegated to it under the Con- 
stitution will we continue to function as the 
United States of America. 

Let us not cripple the oil industry of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas, and Illinois. Let us 
not cripple the agricultural and livestock 
development of the semiarid West. Let us 
cut timber scientifically under supervision 
which requires proper conservation methods. 
Let us give every encouragement to the men 
who seek for precious minerals in the hills— 
to be used in industry and in the sciences 
for producing the munitions needed to win 
this war. 

In other words, while we, as citizens, 
render to the Nation everything of loyalty 
and encouragement and support, may our 
Government do nothing which will weaken 
us or render it difficult for us to work effi- 
ciently to that end. 

The goal toward which all eyes are turned, 
for whose attainment we bend every effort, 
for which we bow in prayer, is victory in the 
war and a peace which will mean just that. 
This is no time to arouse fears over our future 
security. Our principles of government 
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are so well established that they offer no 
ground for argument. Leave our hands and 
minds and souls free to do the Job which lies 
before us. 

Let us go forward in the spirit of Jack- 
son. Let us follow in the footsteps of Lin- 
coln. Let us so conduct ourselves that we 
can assure the men who have gone into 
service and those who will follow them before 
this issue is settled that the form of govern- 
ment which they are leaving—the Bill of 
Rights, which offers them security, freedom, 
and opportunity—will continue to function, 
and that they will find, upon their return, 
the same kind of government in the United 
States of America as existed when they went 
away. 





Farm Security Assistance to Distressed 
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Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing received permission to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include only a half 
dozen letters out of the hundreds I re- 
ceived from people, not only in my dis- 
trict, but from every section of the State 
of Wisconsin. All of these letters are 
from people who have been aided by the 
Farm Security Administration. I invite 
the inspection of my file- as to the au- 
thenticity of my statements and the let- 
ters mentioned. Nearly everyone of 
these letters is in their own writing, and 
they express their sentiments in their 
own simple language. They were 
prompted to write to me, as well as other 
Members of Congress, because of news- 
paper stories early this year stating the 
necéssity of curtailing nondefense expen- 
ditures, and that the Farm Security pro- 
gram might be drastically curtailed or 
altogether eliminated. 

In my weekly news letters I invited 
people to write me regarding Farm Se- 
curity, and I wanted both criticism and 
commendation, but among the hundreds 
of letters I have received I am still wait- 
ing for a single letter which is critical of 
the activities of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. 

The Farm Security Administration 
naturally had to make some grants sev- 
eral years ago in order to retain the 
people on their little farms and to keep 
them from becoming permanent relief 
cases. That picture is now entirely 
changed and there are very few, if any, 
direct grants necessary. Most of them 
are loans, and I am certain that the 
record will show that these loans are 
being repaid with very little or no loss 
to the Government. 

The few letters that space permits me 
to include are typical of the hundreds I 
received, anc I wish it were possible for 
those Members who feel critical about 
the good work the Farm Security is do- 
ing to read some of these letters. 

I have watched the progress of the 
Farm Security very closely since its be- 
ginning. Under previous administra- 
tions many experiments were made 


which never should have been under- 
taken, A great many of those experi- 
ments have been inherited by the pres- 
ent administration and are constantly 
being referred to by opposing 
this aid to the deserving and needy farm- 
ers. I feel certain that there is no other 
Government agency, and, for that mat- 
ter, very few large corporations, that 
could show a more favorable record, con- 
sidering that they deal entirely with dis- 


the present time. I hope, therefore, that 
those who have criticized this branch of 
the Department of Agriculture hereto- 
fore will examine the record of the 
F. S. A. in its entirety and not pick out 
one or two isolated examples which may 
not be entirely satisfactory to all the 
Members. 

In my time on the floor I will attempt 
to discuss other phases of the work un- 
dertaken by this agency which space does 
not permit me to include here. I am in- 
cluding just one letter from a bank in my 
district as a sample of several others 
which I have received unsolicited which 
shows that these cases, aided by the 
F. S. A., could not have been helped or 
financed by banking institutions. 

I wrote to the F. S. A. supervisors in 
the several counties for verification of 
the claims made in some of these letters 
and found that in nearly every case the 
assertions made were correct. I therefore 
include following each letter a short 
financial statement received from the su- 
pervisor of the county in which the 
farmer resides. 

Following are the letters: 


WasHsurRn COUNTY, WIS. 

During the depression years, especially 1932, 
1933, and part of 1934, we lived through the 
aid of direct relief and surplus commodi- 
ties * * *. 

I owned 40 acres of wild land in Washburn 
County at the time, which I had acquired by 
trading labor for the land. This 40 was 
entirely wild, without any buildings whatever. 
In the middle of the summer of 1934 I built 
a small shack on this unit, going into debt 
about $150 for the materials required. * * * 

During the winter we applied for a Farm 
Security loan, which was granted us in the 
spring of 1935 in the amount of $478, with 
which we purchased three cows, two horses, a 
plow, and wagon. We built a small barn out 
of logs, size 12 by 20 feet, in which to house 
our livestock the coming winter. 

ca * * * * 

From the time of this loan we have de- 
veloped a place so that we now have 26 acres 
of land in crops and an additional 4 acres 
which is brushed, ready for breaking. We 
have a good five-room house, a barn with 
good hay-storage room, a hen house, and 
garage. We have also bought an additional 
40 acres of land, which is fully paid for. We 
now have seven cows, two horses, four head 
of young stock, some chickens, $635 worth of 
machinery, $847 worth of household goods, 
and $411 worth of feed on hand. We also 
own a pick-up truck valued at $450. * * * 

Our net worth at the time we applied to 
Farm Security for a loan was $324. Our net 
worth as of January 1, 1942, based on present 
actual values, was $3,860.99. 

We think Farm Security is a definite help 
to anyone who is willing to make any effort 
of their own, and every case where I have 
heard complaint of Farm Security it has 
come from people who expected something 
for nothing, and were not willing to use any 
of their own effort to make a success of any- 
thing they started. I know it has meant 
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the difference between relief and self-respect 
for us. 
Another thing about Farm Security is that 


Administration we have a complete line of 
everything we need now so that we may live 
like human beings and really make our re- 
payments as they come due without taking 
it out of our family in lack of food, cloth- 
ing, or other needs. 

‘The record books furnished by Farm Secu- 
tity Administration help a lot to show people 
what they are doing, and if they really make 
any progress. Farm Security gives us so many 
helps and show they are interested in us that 
I know from our own experience we could 
never have gotten along without this help. 

We have, in addition to our loan, 
four supplemental loans of small amounts at 
various times, most of which was used toward 
building and development on the place. A 
total amount of money which we have bor- 
rowed has been $938.70, on which we have 
repaid $224.04 up to this time. 


WasHBURN CouNTY, WIs. 

We were married in 1937, and as we had 
always lived on farms we wanted to farm for 
ourselves. I went to the bank to borrow some 
money, but couldn't get it. My wife had 
been teaching school and had bought some 
furniture, but that’s all we had. We applied 
for a loan of $452 to buy a horse and a half 
interest in some cattle. We had to furnish 
the machinery and horses. We were able to 
rent a farm on 50-50 share rent. We had a 
big job fixing up the place, because it had 
been so run down. We're lived here 4 years, 
and now it looks pretty good. 

We finished paying our loan back last year, 
and instead of being worth nothing but a 
little household stuff we are worth $1,810, 
and now we want to buy a place of our own. 
We have applied for a special real-estate loan 
and hope we can get it this spring. We like 
to farm, and we want to be self-supporting. 

We've never had any relief or grants, and 
we never will, but without the Government's 
help I don’t know where we would have been. 
sarm Security sure does help farmers and 
encourage them to try. Witr better prices 
now we should be able to get on our feet and 
really make ourselves secure. I am so well 
satisfied with the way my other loan worked 
out that I am willing to ask for another loan 
to buy my farm. 

WASHBURN COUNTY, WIS. 
* ~ » * * 


By December of 1936 things were getting 
pretty tough. I couldn’t find a job of any 
kind, and went into the relief office to see 
if they could help me. I told them I didn’t 
want relief, but would rather do something 
to earn my own living, and they sent me 
to the Farm Security Administration. They 
told me that they could help me if I could get 
a farm, and they helped me trade my house 
and 3 acres for a 40-acre farm valued at 
$2,500. I had to take over a $1,400 mortgage 
on the place, and through the Federal Land 
Bank was able to get help on my land. 

Well, then I had no stock. I got a loan 
to buy some. In ail, I got $612, and I bought 
seven cows and a horse and what machinery 
I needed to farm with. I don’t know what 
I would have done if I couldn't have got 
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this loan, because I went to the bank and 
they wouldn’t help me, and there wasn’t any 
place else to go. 

I had pretty good luck with my cows, and 
that next summer I saved enough money to 
buy another horse The supervisor told me 
that if I would fix up my barn I could get a 
better price for my milk. So I fixed it up, 
and have been selling grade A milk ever since. 
Last year my cOws averaged 322 pounds of 
butterfat per cow, which is pretty good. In 
1938 I got $200 more—I guess you call it a 
supplemental loan—and I bought four more 
cows. 

* * * * * 


I've got 20 tons of good alfalfa hay and 
50 tons of silage. I’ve got 8 good cows, 1 
2-year-old heifer, and 2 heifer calves, and 
56 hens, I've got all the machinery and tools 
I need except a tractor. We just bought a 
rew washing machine. According to the in- 
ventory in my record book, everything is 
worth $5,332. We raise most of our own 
food. We always have a hog to butchei and 
some chickens, and we've got several hundred 
quarts of stuff canned, and our own potatoes 
and cabbage, and such. We always have milk 
and eggs. If we had to buy this stuff, we 
would go without. 

I'd have been on relief if we hadn’t been 
able to take over this farm. There was abso- 
lutely nothing else to do. Farm Security has 
done a good job in this county for a lot of 
folks. The thing that should be done is to 
make folks keep better recor” books. You 
have to plan in order to get anywhere. 

Some folks plan in their minds, but when 
you get it down on paper it helps. 

* * * *” * 


The folks in this community that Farm Se- 
curity has helped are a lot better off today. 
Where would George R—— and Harry S—— 
be if they couldn’t have gotten loans? 
They'd be on W. P. A. It’s saving the Gov- 
ernment money, too. This past year I made 
$1,400 from my farm income, and I was 
lucky to get some other work, too. You 
know, I am going to have to make out an 
income tax this year. The first time in my 
life, but I don’t mind; I’m glad I can help 
the Government that much. 


Sawyer Country, WIs. 

Before 19386 we were on relief. Sometimes 
we could get some work but not very often. 
When the Alaska rehabilitation project was 
organized, we wanted to go but I was too old. 
We were on W. P. A. when we first asked for 
our loan in 1936. We had one cow and a 
heifer and a few chickens. We got a loan 
for $1,200 and bought 10 cows, a*team of 
horses, and necessary machinery. We didn’t 
have credit anywhere, and if we had asked 
for a loan like that at the bank, they would 
have laughed at us. 

We now owe $240 on our loan. We have 
36 head of livestock, horses, a tractor, a bet- 
ter car, and more machinery, 50 hens, and 
some hogs. We live better. We moved to 
a better farm, where we have a bigger house. 
You know, there are 7 children in our.family, 
and we needed more room. Even though our 
family is larger now, we can afford to use 
the milk and eggs we need. Before we had 
to sell them to buy flour and sugar. We have 
better clothes, and we feel better because 
we have what we want to eat. 

We think that the rehabilitation program 
is the best we’ve ever heard of and appre- 
ciate all the help we have had. If it hadn’t 
been for Farm Security Administration, we 
would probably still be on relief and not 
enjoying the good living we now have. 


Sawver County, WIs: 
We got our loan a year and a half ago, 
$1,200. At that time we had our own land 
which was all wild with none cleared. We 
rent extra farm land and now have about 10 
acres cleared on cur own. We hope to have 
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enough of our own in a few years so we 
won’t have to rent any. 

Before we got our loan we had a team 
and 100 chickens, but nothing else. Then 
with our loan we bought 10 cows, a pig, and 
some machinery and stuff for the house. We 
have bought lumber and now are making our 
house bigger. 

We have made enough on our farm the 
past year to buy some more beds and chairs 
so our house is more comfortable. We sure 
have a better living for our family now that 
we have our loan. When we got our pressure 
cooker and some more jars with loan money, 
we can now can enough to last us all winter 
and we have plenty to eat 

We think the Farm Security program is 
very good and we have been given a lift by 
it. We have learned to keep a good account 
of our farm business in the Farm Security 
Administration book and like it. We really 
started from “scratch” on our wild land. but 
we will have a nice farm. We are able to 
get along without any outside work or help 
of any sort. 


Dovcias County, WIs. 

I think the Farm Security is a good thing. 
I couldn’t have got a second start without it. 
I was discouraged with drought conditions in 
Nebraska. I had worked hard for 10 years. 
My father was well fixed, and I was the only 
heir, but the property lost value and under 
the conditions that existed then it would not 
produce, and we could not make a living. I 
had paid $1,400 down on a piece of property 
but lost it during the drought. The last 3 
years I was there I borrowed $1,200 from the 
bank for feed for livestock. Some repayment 
was made there but my loan took care of 
the rest. 

When I came to Douglas County I shipped 
two carloads of equipment. This included 
14 cows, 4 horses, and some equipment. I 
wouldn’t have brought the horses, but they 
wouldn’t have sold for more than $10 down 
there. I traded them for cows here. 

There was a property mortgage of $450, $60 
in back taxés, and this expense of moving. 
I also bought enough feed to take care of the 
cows until grass. What I had just about 
offset what I borrowed. I will admit, too, 
that the cows weren’t in very good shape. 
They hadn’t had the feed they needed. 

Of course, if we hadn’t been willing to 
work and work hard and do without some of 
the things we would have liked, this wouldn’t 
have been possible. I think of Farm Security 
as a boost to help a man to get on his feet 
again. 

Our boy is graduating from high school 
this spring, and we would like to send him to 
college. 


ASHLAND County, WIs. 

We received our loan of $520 for the pur- 
chase of dairy cows in order that we might 
have enough income for necessities of life, 
as at the time we applied we only had two 
cows. We really knew what hard times were, 
as the only income we had for several 
months was these two cows. We made but- 
ter and delivered it wherever we could find 
customers and got by on such a little that we 
dread thinking of any such times ever hit- 
ting us again, or anyone else for that matter. 
We have now increased our dairy herd by 
purchase and otherwise to the point where 
we now have seven cows and the necessary 
power and machinery to operate a farm, and, 
barring any extreme emergencies, we cer- 
tainly should never find ourselves in the 
position we were in before receiving our 
Farm Security loan, which has now been paid 
in full. 

We have three children, and it was this fact 
that we had a family to provide for that 
worried us sick as to just how we were going 
to get them the necessary food and clothing, 
as we certainly couldn’t bring ourselves to 
the point of asking for relief even at the ex- 





pense of family health and other necessities. 
We wouldn’t have any relief, and in fact we 
didn’t even want to ask for a loan because 
we thought that was something like relief, 
but we finally had to do something, so we 
applied for a loan. 

We have over 500 cans of food, of which we 
have about 100 quarts of meat, and come 
what may we certainly can’t be caught short 
like we were a few years ago. 

We are very grateful for everything Farm 
Security has done for us. The folks from the 
office have helped us with our plans, and now 
that we have completely paid the loan on our 
stock we are proud of our record. 

I am handy with the needle and make over 
all the children’s clothes from clothing my 
mother has saved for years and snow suits 
from old overcoats, and they are just as nice 
as the ones from the store. 

So all in all we feel that the service offered 
by Farm Security was just the thing for us, 
and we are sure there must be many other 
families who are just as much in need of these 
loans now as we were a few years ago. 


STATE BANK OF MEDFORD, 
Medford, Wis., January 6, 1942, 
B. J. GEHRMANN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: A movement on foot in 
Congress to drastically curtail and possibly 
abolish the Farm Security Administration has 
come to our attention. 

The Farm Security Administration in this 
county has reached many needy families that 
could not have been rehabilitated otherwise. 
In consequence, these families are becoming 
self-sustaining, independent, and good cit- 
izens. 

We believe the uncompleted work would 
fall short of contemplated accomplishments 
and that distressing situations might again 
develop. To date the Taylor County Farm 
Security Administration has assisted approxi- 
mately 600 families with many additional 
families needing this kind of help and guid- 
ance. Farm Security Administration locally 
has helped at least 75 families to secure own- 
ership of their farms, and there are several 
hundred more that would benefit greatly. 

Farm Security Administration functions are 
outside of those of a commercial bank; we 
would be unable to assist. I wish to state 
at this time that we have had the best of 
cooperation from the Administration, and I 
believe the local organization will make the 
approximate same statement relative to our 
institution. Both have their field of activ- 
ity, and it would be too bad if the assistance 
of those that cannot be reached by banking 
institution would be left wanting. 


Yours very truly, 
V. A. Hirscnu, Cashier. 
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Mr.HULL. Mr. Speaker, volumes have 
been written about the farm-security pro- 
gram, the necessity for it, the expense in- 
volved and the results attained. 

There is much that can be proven by 
statistics. In times like the present 
where Government funds are being spent 
in billions, it seems simple to go over 
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statistics furnished by the Budget Com- 
mission and point out what nonwar ex- 
penditures may be curtailed as the Nation 
devotes its great energies and resources to 
running the war against the aggressor 
countries and their war lords which have 
attacked us. But striking out or reduc- 
ing appropriations which are of vital im- 
Portance in maintaining our food supply 
involves matters which cannot be set 
forth in mere statistics. The facts of the 
situation are more important than the 
simple statement that economies may be 
effected by such reductions. 

The Farm Security program in the 
north Wisconsin district, one of the lead- 
ing dairy districts of the Middle West, 
includes 2,093 farmers, all engaged in 
increasing the production of milk and 
other dairy products which are so im- 
portant to our war activities. But for 
that program there would be idle farms 
and fewer farmers. 

The prceposal to reduce Farm Security 
appropriations would seriously affect the 
lives and the welfare of thousands of 
these dairy farmers in our own district 
and in the State of Wisconsin. It should 
not be done. There is no economy in 
reducing farm production when our Gov- 
ernment is calling upon all farmers to 
sacrifice in order to win the war. 

Many letters have come to me from 
farmers of our district who have bene- 
fited by the Farm Security loans and 
activities. Space will not permit the 
publication of all of them—not all of 
those which I wish to publish. But I call 
attention to the following excerpts from 
several of them, written by practical 
farmers who are proving the value and 
the importance of the policy. I know 
many of these farmers personally and 
can state that they are presenting the 
real facts of the situation. The excerpts 
are as follows: 

BoYCEVILLE, WIs. 

I come to this country from Czechoslovakia 
when I was 17 years old. For a long time I 
work to get enough money to start farming. 
I just got started when hard times come. I 
lost everything I had. Then I have chance 
to get Farm Security loan. If it wasn’t for 
Farm Security I couldn’t be farming. That 
was in 1938. 

Now I have 14 cows, 7 heifers, 6 yearling 
heifers, 4 horses, 2 brood sows, 8 fall pigs, 1 
bull, and 150 laying hens, and machinery I 
need. I have built silo, chicken coop, and a 
lean-to for horses and young stock. 

Because I got loan I could afford to send 
my kids to high school and give them little 
education. 

Mr. Hull, I like so you stand by this Farm 
Security program that help me and so it will 
help other people like me. 

Steve KovacuH. 
JANUARY 12, 1942. 

If it were not for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration loans that I got in 1935, I would 
not have what I have today. I heard the 
other day that Farm Security Administra- 
tion money could no longer be gotten, that 
du? to defense no money would be let out for 
Farm Security Administration. I got 21 head 
of livestock, 4 horses, 100 chickens, and a 
full line of machinery. When I started to 
farm I did not have a cent to my name, now 
I have got my property nearly paid for and 
I would like to buy a farm through the Farm 
Security Administration because I think it is 
one of the best loans I know of. 

GISLE GOTLIEBSON. 

CoLrax, WIs. 


to buy a farm this fall. 
and hope that others can get the kind of help 
I got from Farm Security. 
JoE EvasKa. 
BoyYceviILLe, WIs. 


We have heard that there is a possibility 
of the Farm Security Administration being 
discontinued. We would like you to know 
that we certainly benefited by our loan. We 
were on Work Projects Administration before 
we got our loan. But now we have 2 horses 
and 10 head of cattle. We received our loan 
in May 1940, and surely had a much better 
living since. We have been making our pay- 
ments regular. I can say that we think the 
Farm Security Administration program a very 
good program. 

Mr. and Mrs. WALTER PETERSEN. 

WarreEns, WIs. 


Viroqua, WIs., January 12, 1942. 
We are a family of nine and we lost out at 
farming. We received a loan from the Farm 
Security Administration, amount $1,420, in 
the spring of 1939. We have paid back $1,000 
and expect to be able to pay the balance of 
the loan in the year 1942. We have one of 
our sons in the Army and expect to have one 
more there soon. We have read by the papers 
that they plan to abolish Farm Security 
Administration. I hope they can continue, 
as it’s just what a great many people need 
to give them a new start and the spirit to 
go on. We certainly can’t praise it enough. 

Mr. and Mrs. EMIL SIMONSON. 


Ossso, Wis., December 3, 1941. 

I am very grateful today for the Farm Se- 
curity loanI got. It has meant a new start in 
life for me. I had been a Work Projects Ad- 
ministration worker and scarcely made a liv- 
ing for my family. Through it I have a nice 
herd of cattle, horses, chickens, and farm 
machinery to get along with. 

It surely is a great thing for people who 
want to get a chance to make a good living. 
I hope the Farm Security loans will always 
be available. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. J. GILBERT. 


Strum, Wis., November 10, 1941. 

I am writing you in regard to our loan 
which we received through the Farm Security 
Administration, and we are very pleased. 

We were renting farms before on half and 
it seemed we never had enough feed for our 
cattle. We had our own cattle and machin- 
ery, and we always thought some day we 
would buy a farm, but we didn’t think it 
could be done until we heard about this loan. 

We have a $7,000 loan and we were lucky 
to get a good farm. I wish to thank all those 
who helped us get started. 

Mrs. NOBLE THRONSON. 


Eau Crarre, Wis., January 13, 1942. 
We were farmers renting on a third until 
we received one of these loans. And now 
are able to farm for ourselves. Had it not 
been for Farm Security loan we would have 
been common labor. As it is, now we have 
a complete line of machinery and stock after 
2 years. Thanks to the Farm Security Ad- 

ministration. 
Mr. and Mrs. GARVIN PARISH. 


CoLrax, WIS., January 12, 1942. 
Would like to have you call to discuss 
this new set-up we are thinking about as 
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soon as possible. We have heard that the 
Government is talking about discontinuing 
the Farm Security Administration program. 
We hope this will not be, as the program has 
been such a good thing for the farmer who 
really is planning for the future. We don’t 
know how we would have made any headway 
if it had not been for the Farm Security 
Administration. It has given us a chance to 
accumulate about $1,500 worth of aeerrey 
which we could not have had otherwise. 

ee ssicaeen Sa Meee Ao GOL A ours 
hard to go ahead with plans for the future. 

Personally we think this one of the best 
programs for the farmer, and the fellow that 
never had a chance to get started with an 
honest-to-goodness life job. 

Hoping this good work by the Farm §fe- 
curity Administration will still continue. 

JOHN FREESTONE 
HouMEN, WIis., November 25, 1941. 

I have been very well pleased with the Farm 
Security. 

I have been able to make a purty good liv- 
ing since I got my loan. I didn’t have very 
much personal property when I got my loan, 
only about $150 worth. We had a hard time 
getting along with little or no income, When 
I got my loan I was able to get more stock 
and machinery and I was able to make a 
good living and kept the family together. I 
don’t think I could of done this if I hadn't 
have got my loan. I received $800 in Febru- 
ary 1939 and have been able to pay back 
$224.56 up to now. This has been very easy 
as I have payed a little each month. 

I have now got personal property valued at 
$1,500. This I would not of had if I hadn't 
received my loan. I have also found that 
working for myself has been a lot better than 
working for other people, and makes a per- 
son feel that he has a chance to get ahead. 

OrLanpbo 8. BAKER. 
Eeva, Wis., November 20, 1941. 

I am writing you in regard to our loan. I 
want to tell you how much it has helped us. 
We were about to give up farming at the 
time as we didn’t have enough stock and farm 
equipment to really carry on and see our way 
clear. We had at the time only four cows 
and that was not enough to both live from 
and also pay rent. 

The amount of our loan was over $2,363, 
and now we have managed to pay back about 
$1,594, including interest. The amount of 
loan now is about $1,100. 

Another thing that I wish to mention is 
the aid of the Home Supervisor Mrs. White, 
who helped and taught me a lot of things 
about canning and sewing. 

The present value of property now is $4,400. 

Mrs. Howarp LARDAHL. 
Strum, Wis., December 30, 1941. 

Before we got our farm loan we were «ut- 
ting logs and doing odd jobs wherever we 
could get them. We didn’t have any persunal 
property, only a few household goods and a 
cripple car. We heard about getting a Ican 
and going on a farm. We went to see Mr. 
Nehring and we got a farm loan. Our loan 
come to $1,580. 

Now we have been farming 3 years and we 
are almost paid up on our loan. We have a 
decent car and other things that we needed 
before we got the loan but could see no way 
of getting them. We have two children and 
we have been enjoying good health outside 
of a few minor ailments. 

Our property now is worth about $3,000. 
And we only owe about $60 on our loan. We 
had 5 years to pay up our loan and now we 
are nearly paid up in 3 years. 

We think the Farm Security Administra- 
tion is the most wonderful thing in the world. 
If it hadn’t of been for the Farm Security 
Administration we would still be plugging 
along in the same old rut. Now we have our 
own home and some security. 

Mr. and Mrs. RaLpH HANson. 











River Fats, WIs., 
December 15, 1941. 

We want to let you know we appreciate the 
help we have received through your office. 
As you know, we have received loans amount- 
ing to $1,550, and in the past 2 years we have 
paid a little over $500; besides, we have been 
able to purchase some machinery and furni- 
ture. 

Before we received this loan we had been 
working on a farm for small wages and were 
unable to get ahead. We feel that the time 
we were on this farm was wasted, as we never 
made any progress. We feel that if it had 
not been for the help we received from the 
Farm Security Administration our four chil- 
dren would of not had the advantage that 
children should have, as we are able to give 
them now. 

Mr. and Mrs. JaMEs HUNTER. 


ELLSworTH, WISs., 
January 12, 1942. 

In getting our loan it was quite hard to 
even think of it having no security. We had 
no right to think of getting a loan at the 
bank with no credit established. 

Now, in all, we will admit. we were delin- 
quent the first 2 years, but we have gained 
that up with more, too. We now have around 
25 head of cattle, 4 young horses, own ma- 
chinery, 230 nice pullets, 5 sows, a good car, 
and our household furniture, which we didn’t 
have before . 

Now, I want to say along with a pretty good 
crop and all this paid for but about $400 on 
car, and all I want to know if any Work 
Projects Administration worker or such has 
done that well in 5 years, along with having a 
family of five, then will you kindly have those 
people inform me of the same? . 

HARTZEL HASE. 


ELLSworTH, WIS., 
January 12, 1942. 

In view of the fact that our country is now 
in the need for a great deal of money, some 
of us Farm Security Administration clients 
have been wondering whether there will be 
further loans made. 

I sincerely hope there will be more money 
appropriated for this purpose; for at the be- 
ginning of our fourth year as Farm Security 
Administration clients my husband and I 
often wonder what our future would have 
been had we been unable to get a loan, for in 
those 5 years of depression we had practically 
nothing to go on and certainly nothing to 
look forward to, with a large family to sup- 
port and no steady work, we were very much 
up against it. However, we were lucky to get 
our loan in the fall of 1937 and gradually have 
come back to a respectable standard of living, 
for we now have better living quarters, better 
clothes, and have been able to purchase things 
such as bedding and new kitchen range which 
we needed badly. 

We have a large space for a grand garden 
each year and are able to can from 400 to 
600 quarts of vegetables for storage. 

I believe that cur Government should con- 
tinue making these loans, for these folks who 
get this new start are most generally people 
who are not trained for any other work and 
cannot get a start any other way, but who 
appreciate what they can get and find a loan 
of this sort gives them a new lease on life. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. BEEBE. 


Buatr, Wis., January 5, 1942. 

We have seen by the paper that the Farm 
Security Administration program may not 
continue very much longer. But we sure 
are in hopes such a thing will never happen. 

Both I and the family know what it means. 
Four years ago, our debts were so heavy they 
threatened to foreclose on us. We then had 
a family of 10 children who needed food, 
clothes, and school; and did not know what 
todo. The children are going to school, have 
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good clothes, plenty to eat, and feel good and 
happy. And we, too, are glad we have no 
other debts but what we have left on the 
Farm Security Administration loan. And 
now that we have located a good farm to 
make us a nice home, I do hope you can 
continue to help us and every family that 
needed it as bad as we did. 

I am sure there would be a lot more hard- 
up people or young folks, too, that could have 
a nice home if this loan can only keep a 
going. Because I know we will not be able to 
buy a home for many years and maybe never 
if we did not have help from the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. 

Here is hoping the Farm Security Admin- 
istration will continue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar WESTLIE. 


Toman, Wis., January 12, 1942, 

In regard to the Farm Security program, 
we want to tell you how much the Farm Se- 
curity has helped us. A few years ago, when 
we were losing our personal property and 
had to find money in order to save it, we 
tried all over to get a loan, but didn’t suc- 
ceed until we heard about the Farm Security 
program. 

With 10 in our family, we needed lots of 
food and clothing, which we were unable to 
buy before we had the Security loan. But 
after following your plans, we canned more 
vegetables and fruit. So we had a winter’s 
supply of food from our own farm; then from 
the money we used to spend for food we 
could use to buy clothing for our family. 

We thank you very much for releasing our 
dairy ensignment. We have our operation 
and hospital bills paid, so you can notify the 
factory that they should send the payments 
to your office. 

This is a great plan for needy people, and 
we hope you continue the plan. We owe 
many thanks to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Art LEIs. 





Cook Forest Park, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARVE TIBBOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the Senate of Pennsylvania 
opposing the proposed erection of a dam 
on the Clarion River at the intersection 
of Jefferson, Forest, and Clarion Coun- 
ties, which would result in the destruc- 
tion of the priceless Cook Forest Park: 


Whereas the magnificent tract of virgin 
pine, comprising approximately 6,200 acres, 
known as Cook Forest Park, in the vicinity of 
the little town of Cooksburg, at the intersec- 
tion of Jefferson, Forest, and Clarion Coun- 
ties, represents the last priceless heritage of 
the forest primeval in Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas the Cook Forest Association was 
formed nearly 15 years ago to save this price- 
less tract of forest cathedrals from the lum- 
bermen's ax and preserve it as the property 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; and 

Whereas through the untiring efforts and 
perseverance of said Cook Forest Associa- 
tion, its initiative and devotion to vision and 
purpose, a sum of $250,000 was raised by pub- 
lic subscription, of which about $10,000 was 
raised through tiny subscriptions made by 
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school children throughout the Common- 
wealth, to thus match the appropriation of 
about $400,000 provided by the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania; and- 

Whereas the Cook Forest Park, created in 
1927 by act of assembly, is one of the out- 
standing recreational grounds of Pennsyl- 
vania and one of the priceless possessions of 
our Commonwealth; and 

Whereas the Clarion River Power Co., hav- 
ing failed in the past to build a dam on the 
Clarion River, which flows through Cook For- 
est, is again renewing its efforts under the 
pretext of present need for hydroelectricity; 
and 

Whereas a new proposal has been lately 
advanced before the Federel authorities by 
the Clarion River Power Co. to build a dam 
approximately 250 feet high, which would 
flood the major portion of the forest, destroy- 
ing the virgin timber, except that which is 
on higher ground and rendering the site use- 
less for recreational purposes; and 

Whereas this proposal originally listed by 
the Clarion River Power Co. as a flood-control 
measure and now advocated by it as a de- 
fense project is totally untenable since hy- 
droelectricity is now abundant in western 
Pennsylvania, let alone that a long time 
would be required to build the dam, im- 
pound the water, and build the power plants 
which would be fed by it; and 

Whereas it has been amply and ably dem- 
onstrated that if it were absolutely necessary 
to dam the Clarion River for the generation 
of hydroelectricity and flood control, two 
smaller dams would accomplish the purpose 
without sacrificing the primeval Cook Forest 
Park: Now be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Senate of Pennsylvania 
memorialize each member of the congres- 
sional delegation from Pennsylvania to op- 

the proposed erection of the dam on 
the Clarion River, which will result in the 
inundation and destruction of the Cook For- 
est Park; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
forward copies of this resolution to each 
member of the congressional delegation from 
Pennsylvania. 





To Win This War We Must Have Unin- 
terrupted Production 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over station WRNL, 
Richmond, Va., on the evening of Febru- 
ary 28, 1942: 


I have been receiving a great ‘many letters 
from citizens in this congressional district. 
All of them expressing a fear that the labor 
situation here at home may seriously cripple 
our war efforts. These letters came from peo- 
ple in all walks of life. Some are from 
parents whose sons have already left the 
United States in some branch of the service, 
or have left their homes to begin training. I 
am glad to have this opportunity to make a 
statement with reference to the labor situa- 
tion both here at Richmond and within this 
district, and in the country at large. 

It was not until the blitz in May of last 
year that the English finally became wide 
awake to their dangers. When the German 
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bombers had been driven off and 

task of digging the crippled out 

and the burial of the dead had 

and only then did all England 

With the enemy 20-odd miles away on 
beaches of France the leaders 


Harbor, with all of its agony, be but an alarm 
clock to whose insistent call the American 
people do not respond? 

To appropriate billions of dollars, to set up 
new departments in the Government, to cre- 
ate an army of 9,000,000 men, to set out upon 
the task of building two navies the like of 
which the world has never seen, the selling of 
Defense bonds and stamps, all these things 
will not win this war. 

It is not necessary for the President and 
for the heads of the Army and the Navy to tell 
us that this is an all-out war. Our common 
sense should tell us that this is a war for 
keeps. If we lose it, we lose everything. 
There will be no spirit of compromise or mercy 
for us at a peace table presided over by our 
enemies. 

Our Commander in Chief, the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of the Navy have repeatedly 
stated that one bomber, one destroyer, one 
tank too little might be the difference be- 
tween victory and defeat on some far-away 
battlefield 

If we continue to have the constant stop- 
page of defense work as we have experienced 
it in recent months, as we have been com- 
pelled to bitterly acknowledge it since war 
was declared, we can be defeated. 

When the President of the United States 
says: 

“Our first job is to build up production so 
that the United States can mantain control 
of the seas and attain control of the air by 
overwhelming superiority,” and that “we 
shall not stop work for a single day,” and that 


“if any dispute arises we shall keep on work- 
ing while the dispute is solved by mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration until the war is 
won,” I find a welcome peace pervading my 


mind and heart. But when intruding re- 
flection brings to mind such stoppages in our 
war work as occurred at Detroit and other 
places in recent days, and are constantly re- 
curring each day, I find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to sleep these nights. 

A few days ago 10,000 Ford workers were 
idle. In a plant devoted exclusively to the 
production of machine tools for four-engine 
bombers we lost nearly 70,000 man-hours 
Why? Because Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations workers were angry. They were 
mad for the reason that the factory would not 
fire Congress of Industrial Organizations 
members they did not like. No question of 
Wages or union recognition were involved, 
and these men “laid down” at a time when 
the defense of their country hangs in the 
balance. They did this even though they 
were solemnly bound by a nonstrike agree- 
ment. Contrast this, if you will, with a pic- 
ture I was privileged to see in England in 
November. 

I visited a factory in northern England en- 
gaged in the manufacture of delicate instru- 
ments much needed upon the instrument 
boards of long-range bombers. Half of the 
workers in this factory were men and half 
were women. There were several thousand 
people For 5 weeks they had been working 
7 days a week, and they were looking forward 
with keen anticipation to a release from their 
duties on Saturday afternoon and Sunday, a 
leave which they were sure the management 
would accord them. I visited this factory on 
a Friday, and at the lunch hour three pilots 
in the Royal Air Force came to speak to these 
employees. Each of them had made more 
than 30 night trips deep into Germany on 


these parts But this union is deaf to all 
their entreaties, because the Labor Board last 
September ordered this company to deal with 
some other union than their own. These are 
samples of what is going on in some of the 
war industries. Out in Granite City, Tll., a 
few days ago members of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations shut down a plant of 
the American Steel Foundries for a whole day 
while the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
collected delinquent dues from its members. 

Last week there were 30 strikes, slow- 
downs, and other disputes which held up in- 
dustrial production. More than 14,260 em- 
ployees were involved. 

The situation promises to get worse if 
something is not done to stop it. The 
American people are not going to endure 
these stoppages forever. 

The required membership in a labor union 
before a person can obtain work On Army 
camp construction projects in Virginia 
* * ®* is to slow up the erection of that 
camp and to delay the training of soldiers 
who may be the saviors of MacArthur and 
his men or even some other American Con- 
tingent fighting for their very lives in some 
remote corner of the world. 

I cannot and never have subscribed to the 
theory that men be compelled to become 
members of an organization before they can 
work on defense projects such as the building 
of cantonments, shipyards, and other under- 
takings vitally important to our common 
defense. I dislike compulsion. I have con- 
sistently voted in the Congress for those 
measures which would prohibit that practice, 
and I shall continue to do so. 

We pride ourselves with the thought that 
we in America have put to shame the advo- 
cates of appeasement. But have we? I think 
not. There is something hypocritical about 
the course which we have been following, a 
course which will efficiently send 9,000,000 
men to battlefields the world over, and yet 
a course which does not beget that coopera- 
tion from those who remain at home to the 
degree that these boys sent to the far corners 
of the earth will be gudranteed those things 
without which they shall have scant hope 
to return. 

When the President says, “We shall not 
stop work a single day,” and then the very 
next morning we read in the press that ship 
workers out at San Pedro, Calif., have walked 
away from a job building $81,000,000 worth 
of destroyers for the United States Navy 
because of a picayune argument involving 
shifts, it is high time that the parents of 
sons who have gone and are going awaken to 
their dangers. Only three agencies can cure 
the situation: One is the President, another 
is the Congress, and the other is the labor 
unions themselves. The conduct of Virginia 
labor has been exemplary. It is an honor to 
represent those people who have led and are 
leading in this field. Some of my colleagues 
who represent districts wherein the foreign 
element is too much in leadership frequent- 
ly tell me that they envy those of us who 
represent the great Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia in the Congress of the United States. 
My mail and my conversations with Virgin- 
ians who belong to labor unions all indicate 
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after events, never an 

pressure of events has frequently moved us, 
lumbering and awkwardly, from one position 
to another. Only the dictators seem to have 
sufficient gumption to anticipate situations 
and the needs of modern warfare. 

Uninterrupted production we must have. 
If the Congress passes legislation to correct 
this situation some of its aspects will be un- 
fortunate. For when we begin to follow that 
course we shall have to draft industry as well 
as labor. This should be unnecessary. But 
I am convinced unless the unions cure this 
situation themselves or the President acts, the 
Congress is going to legislate on the subject. 

On June 3 last year ' wrote to President 
Roosevelt, and called his attention to a letter 
written by resident Wilson in dealing with 
like problems in 1918, in which he sought to 
deal with a machinists’ strike at Bridgeport, 
Conn. This strike was called in contraven- 
tion to an agreement in which the ma- 
chinists had agreed to submit questions as 
te the terms oa their employment to the 
National War Labor Board, and to abide its 
award. Ninety percent of the workers ac- 
cepted that award, but 10 percent refused to 
a ‘ide by the award. President Wilson wrote 
them as follows: 

“Your strike against it is a breach of faith 
calculated to reflect on the sincerity of na- 
tional organized labor * * * To strike 
against the award is disloyalty and dishonor. 
* * ¥* ‘Therefore, I desire that you return 
to work and abide by the award. If you re- 
fuse, each of you will be barred from em- 
ployment in any war industry in the com- 
munity in which the strike occurs for a 
period of 1 year * * * and all Govern- 
ment agencies, and the draft boards will be 
instructed to reject any claim of exemption 
based on your alleged usefulness on war pro- 
duction.” 

On June 11, 1941, I received a reply from 
President Roosevelt in which he said: 

“The letter written by President Wilson in 
1918 to the recalcitrant striking machinists 
at Bridgeport had already been called to my 
attention by the National Defense Mediation 
Board in connection with a case certified to 
them, and the advisability of such a pro- 
cedure in the San Francisco machinists’ strike 
has been given careful consideration 

“Decision whether these drastic powers of 
the President should be used, depends very 
much, as you will understand, on the par- 
ticular circumstances of each case and the 
choice of the appropriat time.” 

It seems to me that the time has come 
when the application of these drastic powers 
by the President should be used, and certain 
it is that the vast majority of American 
citizens everywhere are of the opinion that 
now is the appropriate time 

I am out to make sure that we get that 
bomber, tank, or destroyer which we shall 
lack if our production is to be continually 
interrupted and without which we may lose 
many «4 battle in the weary months ahead. 
The blood of our boys now slowly dripping 
soon will be a crimson cascade. Certain it 
is that those who havo reached high upon the 
shelves of their hearts and cheerfully given 
their sons are going to see that from here on 
out it is work or fight. No self-respecting 
American would have it. otherwise. 








Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD M. DUNCAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
the chairman of the committee on agri- 
culture of the House of Representatives 
of the State of Missouri: 

Mrissourrt House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Jefferson City, February 17, 1942. 
Hon. RicHarD NtNCAN. 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dick: I have heen reading in the 
papers some of the statements made by 
Senator Byrp and Mr. O'Neil, president of the 
Farm Bureau, concerning the Farm Security 
Administration. 

I have taken a great deal of interest in 
the service it has rendered in our county and 
the Democratic Party should have a great 
deal of pride in the things that are being 
accomplished through this service. 

Before writing this letter, I talked to. Mr. 
Louis Ritterbush, th director in this county, 
and asked him to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

1. When was this service first started in 
lhodaway County? 

2. How many families have been served? 

8. How much money has been loaned? 

4. How much loss has accrued because of 
poor loans? 
and the following is his reply to these ques- 
tions: 

“Since the program was started March 1, 
1935, 303 farm families have received stand- 
ard rural rehabilitation loans amounting to 
$250,000;. 180. families have received emer- 
gency loans amounting tc. $22,000, and 37 
families have received tenant-purchase loans 
amounting to $279,626. Following the 
drought of 1926 200 families received grant 
assistance. These familie: had been em- 
ployed on the Works Progress Administration. 

“A total of approximately $160,000 has been 
repaid on all loans. The average net worth 
of these borrowers has increased $415 since 
they became borrowers of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

“The percentage of losses has run approxi- 
mately 8 percert of the amount advanced. 
These losses have only been encountered on 
standard and emergency loans.” 

I think this loss is extremely small com- 
pared to the service it renders in rehabili- 
tating these poor families who are down and 
out and have no other way, except the Farm 
Security, of rehabilitating themselves in self- 
respect and economic security. The number 
of people that are kept off of the direct re- 
lief compensates for this small loss many 
fold. But the greatest: values which come 
from this service is seen in what it does for 
these men in giving them a new lease on 
life and in giving them confidence in them- 
selves. 

These people are supervised and given 
demonstrations in contour farming, modern 
methods of planting crops, and the rotation 
of crops to curtail soil erosion. The wives 
are supervised and required to double their 
canning which insures them and their fami- 
‘lies more wholesome food. 

I hope you will use your best efforts to 
prevent any curtailing of this service to these 
poor down-and-out. farmers. 

The greatest criticism to the New Deal is 
that many phases of it tend to pauperize 
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those receiving aid, but this department 
rehabilitates people. 

May I thank you for the splendid service 
you are rendering us in Washington and as- 
sure you of my wholehearted support. With 
kindest personal regards and best wishes, I 
am, 
' Sincerely yours, 

A. H. (Bert) Cooper, 
State Representative, Maryville, Mo. 





Strikes in a Crucial Spring 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal is, in my 
opinion, the South’s greatest newspaper. 
It has done yeoman service to the Ameri- 
can people in enlightening them on th: 
deplorable strike situation and the fail- 
ure of the administration to take action 
to curb the work stoppages in the defense 
plants. Many hours of precious time 
have been wasted in the production of 
planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, and 
supplies for the armed forces of our 
country because of strikes which con- 


tinue to sabotage the production 
program, 
The following editorial, entitled 


“Strikes in a Crucial Spring,” is taken 
from the Commercial Appeal, March 3, 
1942: 

STRIKES IN A CRUCIAL SPRING - 

In a letter to Donald Nelson, War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman, President Roosevelt 
has this to say: 

“This is total war. We are all under fire— 
soldiers and civilians alike. 

“No one is a spectator; we are all bellig- 
erents. 

“The urgency of today must be felt in every 
shop and factory producing war goods, and 
in every home 

“I direct you to take every possible step to 
raise production now, to bring home to labor 
and management alike the supreme impor- 
tance of war production this crucial spring.” 

Challenging and truthful words those, but 
why should the President pass on to Mr. 
Nelson something he could himself do better 
and more effectively? 

What is the production record this “crucial 
spring”? 

In January there were 43 war-production 
strikes which cost a loss of 66,976 man-hours. 

In February, just ended, there were 76 war- 
production strikes, costing a loss of 2,028,824 
man-hours. 

That, in the face of the President's asser- 
tion that “the urgency of today must be felt 
in every shop and factory * * * this 
crucial spring.” 

That, from labor unions which promised 
during the week of December 7 that they 
would permit no stoppages in war-preduction 
industries. 

That, in the face of MacArthur’s life-and- 
death fight in the Philippines and of the des- 
perate conflict in which American forces are 
participating in Java. 

The President passes the buck to Mr. Nel- 
son to urge maximum of production when 
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one word from the President to the Congress 
would bring an end to such stoppages 
through overdue strike and stoppage control 
legislation. 

Does the President pass along the word to 
get the Smith strike-contro] bill out of its 
Senate pigeonhole? He does not. 

Perhaps the administration, continuing its 
benevolent and protective attitude toward 
obstructive and unpatriotic unions, is not yet 
aware of the intense feeling among the rank 
and file of Americans who are and will re- 
main the majority. 

If not, we suggest that Washington ac- 
quaint itself with the reaction which fol- 
lowed publication of Mr. John C. Shefiie:d’s 
letter in the Commercial Appeal. 

For 2 years the administration has been 
pleading with recalcitrant labor to put its 
shoulder to the wheel’ in the common effort, 
and each plea has been answered with a 
rising curve of war production strikes. The 
curve which dipped December 7 is rising 
again, as February's figures prove. 

President Roosevelt talks of a “crucial 
spring.” How crucial it is going to be none 
knows better than he. 

The American people have become nat- 
urally impatient with continuing defeats. 


‘They Know there is little hope of holding 


Java. They know that the submarine menace 
is taking ship toll at terrific, defeating pace. 
Over the week end alone, from four to eight 
ships. were sunk in the Western Atlantic. 
Tankers are being lost at a rate of from one 
to two a day. Why? 

Because the United Nations lack balanced 
naval power. 

Why can’t there be the offensive for which 
the peoples of the United Nations clamor? 

Because their forces lack guns, lack planes, 
lack tanks, lack munitions in large enough 
quantities, . 

Such lacks already existing, can anyone of 
the administration argue that the progress 
toward an offensive point is being hastened 
by strikes and stoppages which cause a loss 
of more than 2,000,000 man-hours in the 
second month in which this Nation becomes 
involved in a life-and-death struggle? 

There is not the slightest indication that 
the administration is giving thought to fixing 
a national policy toward labor pay increases 
or the closed shop. There is no national labor 
policy excep: the private, off-the-record atti- 
tude which gives demanding, selfish unions 
whatever they ask.~ 

The Americar people are sick of pleas. 
They are tired of accusations of complacency. 
They revolt within themselves at the knowl- 
edge that men of the armed forces are dying 
or being wounded and fighting unequal bat- 
tles while unions grow fat and arrogant and 
live in safe luxury at home 

The enemy has provided us with a crucial 
spring in the theaters of war. The adminis- 


‘tration’s refusal to crack down on predatory 


unions is building uy to a crucial spring on 
the home front. 
God help these United States! 





Washington Day Dinner Speech 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Mr. Eugene Casey: 
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I bring you the greetings, love, and under- 
standing of the President of the United 
States. 

Here in the heart of Texas—that Texas 
which puts its trust in deeds and not words, 
action and not idle gossip—I rise to admit 
very freely that I find pleasure, inspiration, 
and a deep sense of relief and reassurance 
in this virile atmosphere. 

To see the real America, the America that 
is strong, unafraid, vitally alive, and superbly 
confident, one must go out to the great 
spaces where the American people live and 
work. 

Here you will find none of those disastrous 
doubts and sickly fears that plague many of 
ovr countrymen. Here you will find no Clive- 
den set of appeasers—people who would do 
business with Hitler. Here you will not find 
constant criticism of our Government, criti- 
cism aimed at destroying our national unity 
and diverting us from our great and solemn 
purpose—the total defeat of the Axis. Let 
us stop for a moment and think of the 
attacks recently made upon our Government 
and upon our great President, who long ago 
saw the black clouds across the seas and 
warned us of their coming. Who is doing 
most of the criticizing now? Those who cry 
today that the war effort is being mishan- 
dled are the same ones who, a bare 3 months 
ago, insisted that the United States was in 
no danger, that no foreign power dared at- 
tack us. 

We know better today. We know that the 
President warned us years ago that the Axis 
wanted to conquer the world, including us. 
Some of those who cry today that our defenses 
are inadequate, that our Government is not 
prepared, are the same ones who shouted be- 
fore Pearl Harbor that our Government was 
driving us into war and that there was no 
need to maintain even a draft army. For a 
pitifully short period after Pearl Harbor these 
people joined in the great call for national 
unity. Now, once again, they are beginning 
to carp and criticize, to hound and harass. I 
wonder if they realize that they are playing 
Hitler’s game Sy trying to undermine our con- 
fidence in our own Government. Internal 
dissension has been Hitler’s weapon in all the 
countries that now lie prostrate beneath his 
heel. If there is any hating to be done, let 
it be the massed anger of aroused Americans 
against their common enemy, an enemy that 
would destroy our sacred liberty and reduce 
us to slaves. 

Christ had his Judas, Caesar his Brutus, 
Charles I his Cromwell, George Washington 
his Benedict Arnold, Norway its Quisling, 
France her Laval, England her Cliveden set, 
the Philippines its Aguinaldo, and the United 
States—well, for the present, let’s just call 
them the American Cliveden group. 

Yes; we are not without our American 
brand of Quislings, Lavals, and Aguinaldos. 
Their parade ground is the overstuffed draw-~ 
ing room, their battle ground the ultrapro- 
vided dining room, and their military weapons 
vicious, scurrilous, treasonable distortions of 
fact and unmitigated prevarications that 
serve only the purposes of the Axis Powers. 

Here in the great Southwest, built and de- 
veloped by men who fought to establish their 
homes the hard way and are still willing to 
fight to preserve them, we get a truer picture 
of this country of ours which today stands in 
such serious jeopardy. 

So I am happy to be here. I appreciate 
more than I can tell you the invitation 
which made it possible for me to come, al- 
though I must confess a feeling of in- 
adequacy as I approach the task assigned 
me—to speak to you about the significance 
of this historic occasion and to point out to 
you that nowhere in this broad land of ours 
may the greatness of George Washington and 
Andrew Jackson, two of my patron saints, 
as they are yours, be more truly appreciated. 

That we may know the carping criticism 
we hear today is not new to our democracy 


I quote from a letter of Marquis Lafayette 
to General Washington: “There are open dis- 
sensions in Congress, parties who hate one 
another as much as the common enemy, men 
who, without knowing anything about war, 
undertake to judge you and to make ridicu- 
lous comparisons.” 

Washington’s only answer were these in- 
spiring words to his Continental Army: “The 
hour is fast approaching on which the honor 
and success of the army, and the safety of 
our bleeding country will depend. Remem- 
ber, officers and soldiers, that you are free- 
men, fighting for the blessings of liberty, that 
slavery will be your portion and that of your 
posterity, if you do not acquit yourselves like 
men.” 

But first I hope you will pardon me if I 
digress for a moment to pay a few tributes 
to living men, rather than those long dead— 
to men from your own State of Texas, men 
who have inherited from their native soil 
rugged honesty and courage and who reflect 
in the depth and quality of their intellect 
and the magnitude of their public service the 
greatness of their homeland. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you that 
Texas has sent more than its share of great 
men to Washington to serve their Nation in 
its hour of need, just as it has sent more 
than its share of young men to the air forces 
now fighting freedom’s battles, into the naval 
forces, and into all the other fighting forces 
You know all these things, but I intend to 
tell you what an impartial outside observer 
thinks about the sons of Texas who now serve 
so bravely and so well. Your pride in these 
men is that of fellow Texans. Mine is that 
of an American anxious to pay them a richly 
deserved tribute. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Texas 
delegation in Congress is recognized, not only 
in Washington, but throughout the country, 
as one of the finest groups of men on Capitol 
Hill. Many delegations produce an outstand- 
ing leader who wins national recognition and 
wide acclaim. The Texas delegation has pro- 
duced such leaders, too, but its fame does not 
rest on the exploits of individuals. It is 
appreciated because of its achievements as a 
legislative team. Like other Texans, mem- 
bers of the delegation stick together, but 
theirs is not a partisan or regional or narrow 
unity. It is unity in the national interest, 
unity in behalf of the finest traditions and 
ideals of this Republic. 

I am proud, as you are, of the record of your 
delegation in support of the foreign policy 
of our President. It was not n to do 
a selling job with the Texas delegation. 
Your Representatives in Congress were well 
aware of the grave and poisonous dangers 
which have preyed for so long on the mind of 
President Roosevelt. Like the President, 
your Representatives in Congress early recog- 
nized the true nature of forces now loose in 
the world. Like the President, they recog- 
nized this struggle as a world-encircling 
movement which would engulf us if others 
did not halt its advance and if we did not 
bestir ourselves to bring about its defeat. 

Understanding the basic issues, your Con- 
gressmen supported the strong right arm of 
your President and your Government. Yes; 
it came to constitute the great right arm 
itself. They gave support in a manner which 
aroused his warmest gratitude and which 
frequently gave him encouragement to pro- 
ceed on the course which he knew to be right 
in the face of heart-breaking discouragements 
and apparently insuperable obstacles. 

I may say that if all America had been as 
alert as you people in Texas, if the Congress 
as a whole had worked as hard for national 
unity or been as courageous in taking a firm 
stand in the face of danger as your own dele- 
gation, we would be much further down the 
road to victory and security than we are 
today. 

I do not mean your Congressmen are rub- 
ber-stamp yes men who follow a leader like 
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sheep. Quite the contrary. Some of the most 
brilliant and distinguished members of your 
delegation have disagreed with the adminis- 
tration on very important . They 
have not hesitated to speak out, to use their 
great influence and their prestige to win 

for their have 


merely emphasizes what I have 
It reveals the true measure of 


greatness. The Texas delegation as a 


moved straight down the line in 
-the same direction traveled by our President, 
tary Hull, and all those other Ameri- 


in this republic of } 
substantial, and solid unity without the 
rubber stamp, Charlie McCarthy type of 
Slavish goose-stepping which goes on in the 
totalitarian dictatorships. 

Your delegation has proved that honest 
and patriotic men who differ among them- 
selves on certain issues can work together 
in unity as solid as a rock in charting a 
national course of action in time of crisis and 

1. 

For their loyalty and courage the Com- 
mander in Chief is deeply grateful and we 
who work so closely with him are grateful, 
too, more grateful than words can picture 
adequately. The knowledge that no matter 
what comes we can count on that bulwark of 
strength gives us confidence and courage to 
face the dark uncertainties of the future 

How can one praise adequately that mag- 
nificent bachelor, Sam Raysurn, Speaker of 
tL@ House? Perhaps it is not quite accurate 
to say he is a bachelor, for he is wedded to 
his high office by bonds of loyalty and devo- 
tion to duty which nothing can break 

Too often men like Sam Raysurn do not 
live long enough to read or hear the eulogies 
which they deserve. After the death of Rob- 
ert Burns, the great Scottish poet. a group of 
pompous men came to the cottage where he 
had spent a life in abject poverty to inform 
his wife that a magnificent monument had 
been erected to honor his memory and to pay 
deserved tribute to his genius. 

Quite properly, that good woman, remem- 
bering the long, hard years when Robert 
Burns had far less than enough to eat, when 
h> was forced to plow the hard earth and to 
abandon his beloved books, bitingly rebuked 
those men with little souls who had arrived 
to pay tribute too late. 

“In life you would not give him bread,” 
she sobbed, “and now you bring him a stone.” 

Sam Raysurn will need no posthumous 
eulogies or monuments because he is honored 
as much as any man may be honored while 
he is yet in the full flush and vigor of an 
honorable and useful life 

To say that he is one of the truly great 
Speakers of the House is to state only what is 
obvious. To say that he has not yet reached 
the highest pinnacle of achievement is to say 
something that Sam Raysurn himself would 
dispute because in his mind there is no 
higher or more honorable position than the 
one he occupies and he discharges its respon- 
sibilities accordingly 

In your delegation are such men as Senator 
Tom ConNALLY, that rugged, courageous, and 
honest chairman of the great Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, whose voice is 
heard with respect around the world, not 
merely because of the position he occupies 
but because what he says is worthy of atten- 
tion and respect 

The Honorable JosePH J. MANSFIELD, chair- 
man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
has served on that committee longer than any 
other American and has been chairman al- 








most as long as eny other person in history; 
a man, who, at 81 years of age, retains all the 
mental vigor and physical stamina of robust 
middle age, who, like our President, has con- 
quered a disabling physical handicap and 


made brilliant use of those faculties which . 


misfortune left unimpaired; and there is 
Hatton SuMNerS, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, one of our country’s great consti- 
tutional lawyers, a man of rugged honesty, 
directness, and straightforward courage; and 
there is Wricgot P*tTmaNn, chairman of the 
special House committee investigating the 
plight of smal) business; what committee 
could be more important today than one 
fighting to preserve an economic system that 
made America great? 

He has always fought for the underdog 
and individual private enterprise; and. there 
is Martin Dres—need I elaborate?—and 
LutTHER JOHNSON, ranking member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee; and Ewine 
THomason, high in the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs; and LyYNpoN JOHNSON and 
EuGENE WorLEY, both now in their country’s 
naval and military service; and MILTON WEsT, 
of the Ways and Means Committee; and 
Atgert THomas, of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee; and Fort Worth’s own lovable Frirz 
LANHAM, Chairman of the Public Buildings 
and Grounds Committee. Then, too, there 
is your junior Senator and former Governor, 
W. Lee O’Dantet. I might go on and name 
every member of the delegation. Each is an 
outstanding and able public servant. Each 
is contributing in an important manner to 
our country’s war effort. 

The Texas contribution is not confined to 
Capitol Hill. In the executive branches of 
the Government so many Texans are found 
in high places that it is possible to mention 
only a few here. 

Long before Donald Nelson was named 
one-man czar of war production, your distin- 
guished fellow Texan, Jesse Jones, was un- 
disputed one-man financial czar of your 
Government’s fight against economic ills 
here at home, as he is now the one-man 
director of our financial battle against our 
enemies. 

It is so tragically apparent that dollars 
alone cannot win wars that I need not 
elaborate on that theme here, but it Is 
equally true that dollars converted into 
factories that make bullets, dollars that build 
soundness in neighboring countries vital to 
our own safety and to hemispheric security 
and dollars that maintain health and 
strength in an economy subjected to severe 
strains can and do win wars. 

Just as Jesse Jones was assigned the job 
of putting idle dollars to work in those years 
when our greatest enemy was a disinclination 
to interfere with things as they were, he its 
today laboring at the bigger job of making 
soldiers out of dollars 

That he has done a magnificent job is well 
known. Not so well known is the extent 
of the sacrifices he is making to do that job 
If the number of hours Jesse Jones himself 
works is a criterion, Jesse Jones is a slave 
driver, but he drives himself harder than he 
drives anyone else—16 and 18 hours for him 
is a normal day’s work Very often—too 
often for his own good, I am afraid—he eats 
a hasty lunch at his desk and then an equally 
hasty dinner in the same place. Too often 
he goes home late at night, to arise again 
early in the morning, in time to be the first 
person to reach his office 

But if he works harder than those of us 
who are so fond of him think is good for 
him, he does so for one reason only—he is 
convinced that the situation this country 
faces calls for long hours and hard work, for 
rolling up of sleeves, for heedlessness of self 
and spartan devotion to duty. 

It is in that spirit that Jesse Jones works 
It is the spirit of a great American, the spirit 
of this magnificent State which sent him to 
Washington. We need more of that spirit. 
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There are other Texans in Washington con- 
tributing strength and brain power to the 
executive branches of your Government. 
There is Milo Perkins, executive director of 
the Economic Defense Board; that distin- 
guished oil man and citizen-soldier, Gen. 
Walton Pyron; Daniel W. Tracy, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor; Harold Young, close as- 
sociate of Vice President Henry Wallace; W. L. 
Clayton, Deputy Federal Loan Administrator; 
Grover Hill, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; Col. Myron Blalock, your national com- 
mitteeman, charged with providing the avia- 
tion gasoline against the day that the skies 
over Tokyo and Berlin wiil be darkened, and 
many, many others. 

It is a distinct. honor to sit.at the same 
table and to break bread with the first Texan 
that it was my pleasure to know, the dean 
of Texas journalistic corps in the Nation’s 
Capital and Washington’s most beloved and 
respected newspaper man, Bascom Timmons. 
It was my good fortune to know Bascom some 
22 years ago in my formative years on the 
Washington Post. He at that time was a 
comparative newcomer to Washington, but 
already a most successful correspondent. It 
was his homely philosophy, his confidence in 
human nature, his buoyant spirit that gave 
this speaker, then a hybrid—a sort of cross 
between a printer’s devil, a messenger boy, 
and a cub sports reporter—a passionate de- 
sire to be of constructive value to his coun- 
try, his community, and his fellow man. 

To Eugene Howe, of Amarillo, my humble 
salute; you, I think, wrote the most honest, 
grandest, and genuinely ingenuous story ever 
written, The Unhappiest Man I Ever Knew, 
concerning mankind in general and your very 
illustrious daddy, Ed Howe. Many wish that 
there could be many more Gene Howes to give 
us more realism, truth, and insight into 
human nature 

A very charming, able, and patriotic Texas 
woman serves her country in an important 
position. She is the wife of your distin- 
guished former Governor, William P. Hobby. 
As chief of the women’s interests section of 
the War Department, Mrs. Hobby directs a 
vital morale-building activity on the home 
front and recently she has been active in lay- 
ing the ground work for the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, now under consideration by 
Congress in order to give women an opportu- 
nity to serve their country in a military or- 
ganization, sharing the hardships and sacri- 
fices of Army service in every respect but 
one—members of the women’s army will not 
bear arms or engage in actual combat. I 
bring the love and reverence of all Washing- 
ton for that grand, sage gentleman and elder 
statesman, Texas’ most distinguished civilian, 
the beloved Jack Garner. 

It is not by chance that Texas has contrib- 
uted so many gallant sons and daughters to 
our war effort. 

Service and sacrifice are honorable and 
ancient Texas traditions. Your fellow Texans 
in Washington—those thousands of your sons 
who are in the service—they started going. 
long before Pearl Harbor, into the Canadian 
Air Force, the Royal Air Force, the volunteer 
pilots’ grcup that fights so savagely over the 
bioody battlefields of Burma—all of them are 
motivated by the same fierce desire for free- 
dom, the same willingness to die, if need be, 
for the thing they cherish and consider 
worthy of perpetuation. It is the same flame 
that burned so strongly in the breasts of Sam 
Houston’s men at San Jacinto and in the 
hearts of those brave soldiers of freedom who 
died with Travis in the Alamo. 

There is something in the unhampered 
Sweep of wind across prairie, in the tumul- 
tuous lash of waves across wide beaches, in the 
fire of a sun setting behind mountains that 
imparts capacity for great heroism to those 
men and women who live under their in- 
fluence. 

Witness the exploits of Australia’s soldiers 
on the burning sands of Libya, in the rocky 
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caves of Tobruk, in the jungles of Malaya and 
in the steaming heat of Singapore. 

Australians, like Texans, are children of 
the open country. The commander of our 
Pacific fleet, Rear Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz is a native of your hill country of 
Texas. Gallant, bright-eyed, square-shoul- 
dered fighter that he is, he is a worthy heir 
of the San Jacinto and Alamo traditions. 

While Gen. Douglas MacArthur is not a 
Texan, he is supported by many brave men 
from this State. General MacArthur is writ- 
ing on the rocky soil of Bataan Peninsula a 
heroic chapter in history which Americans 
will read with as much emotion and pride as 
they read of the Alamo. But we must not 
forget that gallant as General MacArthur's 
stand may be, brilliant as his strategy has 
proved, his ability to hold out in the face of 
the most overwhelming odds is attributable 
in large measure to the heroic stand of an 
even smaller body of men at Corregidor, that 
mighty fortress in Manila Bay which stauds 
like a rock wall behind MacArthur’s lines and 
gives him unfailing support. 

The commander of Corregidor is a Texan, 
Mr j. Gen. George F. Moore. He was born in 
your State capital, Austin. He learned the 
rudiments of soldiering on the parade ground 
of your agricultural and mechanical college. 

As late as September 1940 he was professor 
of military science and tactics and comman- 
dant of cadets at College Station. 

There he packed his bags in the fall of 1940, 
when the noises of approaching war already 
were loud in his soldier’s ears. A few weeks 
later he was at Corregidor, preparing for the 
very thing that happened on last December 
7, laying the groundwork for a stand which, 
as a part of the saga of General MacArthur, 
will be recorded in American history in im- 
perishable words. 

Tonight we live in the midst of a dark 
chapter in our Nation’s history, perhaps the 
darkest of all, but it is in dark times—times 
like these that we lean most heavily upon 
the traditions and lessons of the past. 

On this occasion memories of two of the 
greatest of all Americans are strong. George 
Washington and Andrew Jackson lived in 
dark days for this Republic. But from the 
darkness which engulfed them they drew 
strength to struggle toward the light. 

Just as surely as we know that the vigor- 
ous new life of spring follows the dead 
snows of winter, the lives of Washington 
and Jackson tell us that all is not lost and 
that brighter days lie ahead. 

We can no more attain those brighter days 
by merely wishing they were here than we 
can convert December into May by railing at 
the storm clouds that pour ice and snow 
over the countryside. 

Washington and Jackson fought for the 
better, brighter day for themselves and pos- 
terity and they won through, just as Sam 
Houston fought and won, just as the Mac- 
Arthurs and the Nimitzes and the General 
Moores fight today toward the final victory 
which will be inevitably ours. 

To say that we will win is no naive opti- 
mism. We willwin. We can lose in only one 
way, and that is in underestimating our foe 
and the size of the job that lies ahead. You 
Texans are not doing that, and I can report 
to you that the leaders of your Government 
in Washington are not doing that either. 

Your Pres:dent and leaders of your armed 
forces understand they face the most power- 
ful military machines ever assembled on this 
earth, machines led by men whose ruthless- 
ness is unparalleled since the day of Genghis 
Khan and the Huns under Attila. They un- 
derstand that while these rapacious enemies 
of human decency were charting their nefar- 
ious scheme for world conquest and were 
sharpening the swords with which to carry it 
cut, we and other peaceful peoples were try- 
ing to make life better and more worth living 
instead of arming ourselves against a hidden 
menace. They know that the enemy eljoys 
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superiority in arms at the moment and that 
he will take every desperate chance in his 
effort to strike a death blow before our full 
strength is mobilized. 

They t:nderstand these things and they are 
on guard—make no mistake about that—just 
as vigilant.y on guard as General Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge and General Jackson at 
New Orleans. They are determined to hold 
until that day when our fully mobilized 
strength may be applied in ending forever the 
sort of menace that hangs over us today. 

If the situation in the southwest Pacific 
looks dark—and I do not attempt to gild the 


picture in the slightest degree—we may. 


honestly ask ourselves if it is darker than the 
situation which Washington faced many 
times during the birth agonies of this Re- 
public. Is our outlook more hopeless today? 
Are we, with our limitle:, resources, not 
capable of doing what Washington accom- 
plished virtually with his bare hands and 
deuntless will? 

Are we in the Pacific or anywhere else in 
the world more glaringly outmanned and 
outgunned than was General Jackson with 
his original 3,000 men at New Orleans? Is it 
blind optimism to think that temporarily 
outnumbered, outgunned freemen today are 
no less capable of standing their ground than 
were the 6,000 Tennessee and Mississippi 
frontiersmen finaily mustered by Jackson to 
pour murderous fire into an attacking British 
Army of 20,000? 

Are we today more outnumbered than were 
General Houston’s 700 men at San Jacinto? 
Is our outlook as bleak, our prospects as 
dark? 

Certainly we are suffering defeats. But on 
the lips of the men of San Jacinto was the 
battle cry, “Remember the Alamo.” On the 
lips of today’s soldiers of freedom is a para- 
phrase of that immortal challenge, “Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor.” 

The Texans cried, “Remember the Alamo; 
remember Goliad.” 

Our boys today cry, “Remember Pearl Har- 
bor; remember MacArthur.” 

My Washington Day message is that Ameri- 
can heroism is not dead. American determi- 
nation to live under the four freedoms of 
President Roosevelt is as strong as it was in 
Washington’s day and in Jackson’s. 

Washington fought to give validity to the 
Declaration of Independence. Jackson strug- 
gled to preserve ‘t and all it stood for. We 
fight the same battle, but today we are 
acutely aware that in a world dominated by 
the airplane, the radio, and the motorcar, 
freedom cannot live in isolated islands of 
democracy surrounded by turbulent waters 
of despotism. We know that democracy and 
freedom cannot merely be enjoyed; that they 
must be defended and made so strong they 
are unassailable. So today we fight to pre- 
serve the Declaration of Independence at 
home within the framework of the Atlantic 
charter because we realize that when freedom 
dies anywhere in the world it is threatened 
everywhere in the world. 

We know now that if freedom is taken 
away from Norwegians, Danes, Greeks, Poles, 
Chinese, Belgians, Russians or Frenchmen, 
that our own freedom is in jeopardy, even 
if their freedom is of a somewhat different 
variety from our own. If freedom is estab- 
lished on a sound, world-wide base, it is se- 
cure here. If it topples elsewhere, it may fall 
here. 

Our task difficult. Only a fool ora blind 
man would say otherwise. But, despite de- 
featist whispers that undoubtedly pollute 
even this pure air of Texas, our task is by 
no means a hopeless one. 

Our enemies have an edge in armament 
that is available now for combat. That is a 
tiemendous advantage, but not a decisive 
one. If it were, England would have fallen 
after Dunkirk, and China long ago would 
have been cast upon the scrap heap of con- 
quered nations. 


Into the balance must be cast such things 
as resources, the chief of which is industrial 
capacity. Although the enemy strives 
perately to seize both industries and the 
materials to feed them, he will still 
greatly at a disadvantage in that respect 
all his cruel and wild adventures succeed. 
This country normally produces more auto- 
mobiles, bathtubs, radio sets, electric refrig- 
erators, railroad locomotives, trucks, and 
other durable goods than all the rest of the 
world combined. When that immense capac- 
ity is fully converted for arms production we 
will outproduce the rest of the world in arms. 

This job of conversion is tremendous, it 
is true. We are just beginning to feel the 
first painful twinges of the process, but we 
are making progress. 

' President Roosevelt 2 months ago asked 
for 60,000 planes this year and 125,000 next 
year. Lieutenant General Knudsen, who is 
in charge of Army production, said, a few 
days ago, we will get those 60,000 planes 
this year, and the indomitable Dane—Knud- 
sen—certainly is not noted for overoptimism. 

Do you remember when skeptics laughed 
at an announced goal of 30,000 planes per 
year? It was not so long ago. 

Mr. Knudsen was asked if we would get 
125,000 planes in 1948. 

“It will depend,” he said, “on what we do 
this year, and this year we will produce 
60,000.” 

So it seems safe to assume that, barring 
some unforeseen catastrophe, we will get 
125,000 planes next year. Even more impor- 
tant, we will get 60,000 this year. 

We were slow getting started. There is no 
point in denying that, but we are making 
real progress. We must move much faster 
still, but there is real progress in shipbuilding, 
in production of explosives, ammunition, 
tanks guns, and other weapons. 

On the basis of what has been accom- 
plished it is safe to say that the time is not 
unreasonably distant when it no longer will 
be impossible to reinforce a General Mac- 
Arthur, when enemy planes no longer will 
have the air of distant battlefields all to 
themselves, when a strategy of holding on 
can be converted into the more American 
strategy of hitting and hitting hard. 

We must wait a while for outstanding vic- 
tories. That is hard to do. The enemy is 
exerting a supreme effort. We may have to 
yield ground again and again, but if, at the 
end of this year, we are still on our feet—and 
we will be—it will be our turn to move for- 
ward. 

Can we wait? Can we take it in the weeks 
and months of waiting for our factories to 
make up for those 11 years the Japanese have 
been preparing for war and the 8 years of 
German-Italian preparation? Can we, like 
the British, take punishment in the darkness 
unwhimperingly and sustained by the knowl- 
edge that in the end we and the things for 
which we fight will triumph? 

There are no doubts in my mind, because I 
have the utmost faith in the stamina, cour- 
age, and intrinsic worth of the American 
people. 

If doubt did lurk in my mind, it would be 
dispelled by a reexamination of the lives of 
those two great Americans who are honored 
here tonight. 

They did not whimper or surrender. They 
did not say it could not be done. They re- 
fused to be whipped by either the overwhelm- 
ing might of the enemy or weaknesses within 
themselves, and I for one do not believe that 
Americans of today have less staying power, 
courage, or love of freedom than Washington 
and Jackson. 

Tonight let us rededicate ourselves to the 
principles for which they fought and by which 
they lived. Let us roll up our sleeves and 
tell the world that we have just begun to 
fight. 

May I paraphrase “The eyes of Texas are 
upon you’? The eyes of the world are upon 
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the American Nation. They look to our 
peoples for leadership from the morass of its 
seemingly imminent defeat. By the grace of 
God, we shall win. Yes; with the divine 
guidance and providence of a just God, we 
will win. Let us go back tonight to a humbie 
church in Richmond, Va., in 1775 to the words 
of Patrick Henry for inspiration. “Is life so 
dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at 
the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God! I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death!” 

Tonight—and I know that I speak for all of 
you as the descendants of Houston and 
Travis—we rededicate ourselves to the de- 
fense of democracy, the survivai of liberty, 
and the perpetuation of freedom. I use the 
words of the Declaration of Independence: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

[From the Amarillo Globe of February 26, 
1942] 


Was down in Fort Worth Monday for the 
big Washington dinner at which Eugene 
Casey, first executive assistant to President 
Roosevelt, was the principal speaker. 

This Casey is a most, most interesting man. 
He looks as Woodrow Wilson must have 
looked in his early life, and he is probably as 
much an idealist at heart. This resemblance 
startles some. Casey is a man of deep emo- 
tional prejudices, and he gives the impression 
that he is constantly struggling against his 
true self in an attempt to accept the world 
as it is and not as it should be. 

We should and may hear more of him, as 
unquestionably he is an honest, karat-grade 
public servant trying and straining so hard 
to be of service to his country. And in addi- 
tion he has oodles and oodles of ability. This 
latter will be the most helpful to him. 

But Mr. Casey is tired. He shows so plainly 
that he is overworked and that he has reached 
a stage where he is overtaxing himself. You 
inquire of his face and see answers of dimin- 
ishing nerve energy. And this isn’t good. 

But the man is sincerity itself. He speaks 
with such compelling earnestness that he 
sells himself instantly. 

“I bring you the greetings, the love, the un- 
derstanding of the President of the United 
States,” he said in measured but vibrant 
words at the banquet at Fort Worth, and 
everyone in the vast room felt that the Presi- 
dent had really entrusted him with that 
identical message to the people of Texas. 
This was the best part of his fine address. 

Mr. Casey said a lot of things that could 
be considered significant. In commenting on 
the production of war materials, he stated 
that on the basis of what has been accom- 
plished it is safe to say the time is not unrea- 
sonably distant when no longer will it be im- 
possible to reinforce “General MacArthur, 
when enemy planes no longer will have the 
air of distant battlefields all to themselves, 
when a strategy of holding on can be con- 
verted into the more American strategy of 
hitting and hitting hard.” 

It may be there is one chance in a thou- 
sand, perhaps, that MacArthur will hold on 
until help reaches him. 

Mr. Casey implored Americans to forget in- 
ternal dissension in these times, asking that 
if there is any hating to be done, let it be by 
the massed anger of aroused Americans 
against a common enemy. 

“Christ had His Judas,” he said. “Caesar 
had his Brutus, Charles the First his Crom- 
well, George Washington his Benedict Ar- 
nold, Norway its Quisling, France her Laval, 
England her Cliveden set, the Philippines 
its Aquinaldo, and the United States—well, 
for the present, let’s just call them the 
American Cliveden set.” 
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Not all the smart alecs are in the small 
towns. 

President Roosevelt some time back plead- 
ed for certain pecple to live more simpiy 
and to try to help in this war emergency. He 
asked of them not to become parasites. He 
pointed out that some in Washington were 
rattling about in large, luxurious apart- 
ments and buildings that should be occupied 
by war workers instead of small families. He 
suggested that those living in Washington for 
the sole purpose of being socially prominent 
there should ease off for the duration. 

But many Washington people bitterly re- 
sented this interference and now they refer 
to themselves as members of Roosevelt’s 
parasite club. And they are actually doing 
more lavish entertaining than ever. 

All of which isn’t in good taste and those 
responsible are probably the members of the 
American Cliveden set. 

I like to follow people; to see how they 
develop and what becomes of them and their 
ambitions and illusions. It will be interest- 
ing tu see where Eugene Casey goes; to learn, 
sometime, how close or how far he ap- 
proaches the goals he has set up for himself. 
With his eagerness to be of service to his 
country and his fervent intolerance for the 
thoroughly selfish and the indifferent, will he 
attain the successes of others less patriotic 
and less gifted? Can he hold his own against 
those opportunists in our public domain who 
are ruthlessly intelligent? And this is some- 
thing Eugene Casey could never be, no matter 
how hard he might try. 
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Mr.CAPPER. Mr. President, I present 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address on race 
relations which was broadcast over radio 
station KGGF by Rev. DeWitt Talmadge 
Alcorn, of Coffeyville, Kans. In his splen- 
did statement the Reverend Alcorn re- 
lates the noteworthy progress which has 
been made toward unity and undefsstand- 
ing in race relations in the United States. 
He also expresses the undivided loyalty 
of the colored American to our country 
in this hour of grave emergency. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Procress TOWARD UNITY AND UNDERSTANDING 
IN RACE RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(By Pev. DeWitt Talmadge Alcorn) 


America is engaged in a mortal struggle 
against the tyrannic and titanic forces of 
totalitarianism. The threat is dire and omi- 
nous. We have been assailed. The hour for 
solidarity and unity has struck. We are de- 
termined that we shall neither be broken by 
Sinister forces from without nor undermined 
by devisive and pernicious cleavages from 
within. Both frontiers with equal validity 
constitute our defense and measure the di- 
mensions of our triumph. 

It is with this sense of responsibility that 
I speak today through the courtesy of station 
KGGF, here in Coffeyville, Kans., under the 
auspices of the Ministerial Alliance in Ob- 
servance of race relations Sunday, so desig- 
nated by the Federal Council of Churches of 


. 


Christ in America. This is the twentieth 
anniversary of the department of race rela- 
tions ably directed by Dr. George E. Haynes 
under the supervision of the council. My 
subject is Progress Toward Unity and Under- 
standing in Race Relations in the United 
States. 

Numbered among the population of our 
country are 12,000,000 of reople known as 
Negroes. They have been here since the 
early beginning of our America. They have 
grown up with America. They are indigenous 
to her soil. They have no divided loyalty. 
They know no other land. They are native 
Americans. As we mobilize our resources, 
material and spiritual, for the days of sweat, 
blood, and tears that lie before us, we do 
well to reexamine our foundations, to re- 
explore discerningly and _ realistically our 
problems that we may not fail humanity and 
civilization tn this rendezvous with destiny. 

Honesty will do our cause no violence. We 
need an all-out contribution of every seg- 
ment in our population. Too few people 
have taken the pains to intelligently ap- 
praise the worth of the colored people. Too 
many are ignorant of their history, their con- 
tributions in religion, education, art, litera- 
ture, song, poetry, patriotism, and loyalty 
and labor. 

The colored American ought to be en- 
couraged to study the authentic history of 
his people as well as the history of other 
peoples. For it’s only upon this basis that 
@ sense of dignity and honor can come, so 
that one can walk the highway of civiliza- 
tion with pride and courage and hope. The 
illusions of an isolated world are gone, I 
hope, forever. Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
scholar and historian, has done more than 
any other one man, perhaps, to popularize 
the study of the life of the Negro by the 
Negro himself. Public schools should give 
studies of the various races Libraries should 
increasingly carry on their shelves con- 
structive periodicals and books treating with 
their problems and struggles. 

It is unquestionably important that the 
majority group should possess reliable 
factual knowledge of the minority group 
This would go far in the banishment of 
hate. Will Rogers once said you never hate 
anybody that you really know. Hate is based 
upon ignorance, suspicion, fears, and super- 
stitions. It’s amazing how fragmentary and 
indefinite the information of so many other- 
wise intelligent people is regarding the life 
and services of important minority groups. 
For instance, an information test was given 
recently to 328 high-school students in 12 
different schools in a section where the par- 
ticular groups under study were almost equal 
in number. One-third of the number held 
to the fiction that the Negro was a product of 
divine curse resulting from one of Noah’s 
sons being turned black. No anthropologist 
in any university today would honor that 
myth. Not one of the 328 had ever heard of 
Phyllis Wheatley, second woman American 
poet, who happened to have been a Negro 
woman. She was born a slave in Senegal, 
Africa, sold on a public block in Boston in 
1761. Her buyer taught her to read and 
write the English language. Phyllis Wheatley 
became famous, was received by George 
Washington, traveled in England, and was 
received by the Countess of Huntingdon. 
There is in the library of Harvard University, 
today, a memento presented her by the Lord 
Mayor of London. How few Americans would 
know that Benjamin Bannaker helped to 
survey the city of Washington, D. C.? That 
Matthew Henson is the only living American 
who has ever set foot upon the North Pole? 
Who is Harry T. Burleigh? Who would 
believe that John R. Lynch was regarded as 
an able speaker of the Mississippi House? 
Or that B. K. Bruce served as Presiding Officer 
of the United States Senate? 

The story of the Negro in war is a great epic 
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patriotism and valor could be writien. From 
Crispus’ Attacks at Boston Common to Wil- 
lard Hurd at Pearl Harbor is a poignant story 
that would warm the heart of a true patriot. 
Peter Salem and Solomon Poor won distinc- 
tion at the battle of Bunker Hill. In 1771, 
when Colonel Green was attacked at Point 
Ridge, Negro troops sacrificed themselves to 
the last man in his defense. They fought 
with George Washington at Valley Forge in 
the Revolution and won special praise from 
Lafayette. Austin Dabney, a Georgia Negro, 
who served with distinction under Elijah 
Clark, received a pension from the Govern- 
ment and a grant from the State legislature. 
In 1812 Commodore Perry spoke highly of 
their gallantry in the battles of the Lakes. 
Commander Chauncey mentioned 50 Negroes 
aboard his ship as “among his best men.” 
General Jackson praised two Negro regiments 
which took part in the Battle of New Orleans. 
During the Spanish-American War 4 Negro 
regiments distinguished themselves. At San 
Juan Hill Negro soldiers are said to have res- 
cued Col. Theodore Roosevelt from possible 
death. Two hundred thousand Nezro soldiers 
went to France in the World War. Needham 
Roberts and Henry Johnson, Negroes, were 
the first Americans to be decorated for brav- 
ery. The Croix de Guerre was awarded 4 en- 
tire Negro regiments. Sixty Negro Officers 
were decorated. 

All America should know the truth con- 
cerning the part played by the colored Ameri- 
can in peace and war; in~science with his 
Carver and Just; in literature with Dunbar 
and James Weldon Johnson; in education 
with Booker T. Washington and W E. B. 
Dubois. All America has surely felt enriched 
by the Negro in music and song. His heavy 
toil in forest and field held our country 
steady in other days. 

Equipped with that knowledge we will ap- 
preciate and respect every element. This is 
the creed of an American: ; 


God helping me— 

I will put first things first; God and coun- 
try, church and home. 

I will do my bit and make it my best. 

I will serve when I am called. For such a 
time as this freedom is not an inheritance; 
it is an achievement. 

I will destroy intolerance beginning in my 
own heart. We are Jews, we are Catholics, 
we are Protestants, we are black, we are white, 
we are first generation and sixth generation 
Americans—and we are Americans all. 

I will be unusually alert in my usual 
activities and duties. Life must go on and 
there must be neither neglect nor a war 
hysteria. I will hate no one, hate their vices-— 
not themselves—for hate corrodes the soul of 
those who hate. 

Always I will conquer fear with faith. 

I will meet rumor with reason. 

I will assuage my sorrow by sharing my 
joys. 

I will make prayer my practice and service 
my program. 

I will laugh and love and lift. 

I will trust and not be afraid. God help- 
ing me, I will 

—Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 


While few will dissent from the thesis that 
mutual knowledge of history of the diffi- 
culties, struggles, traditions, and contribu- 
tions furnish climate for healthy attitudes, I 
submit that the basis for fellowship and co- 
operation is deeper, even, than that. 

We Americans are Christians. We are re- 
ligious. We believe in the ancient faith. 
We believe God is creator. We are made in 
His image. Humans are divine personalities. 
They are endowed by their Maker with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. We have sent mis- 
sionaries to the ends of the earth to tell men 
everywhere that Christ loves them. “Inas- 
much as you did unto the least’”—‘“We are our 
brother's keeper’—‘“In Christ there is no 


in our history. No more inspiring story of | bond nor free’—‘“Do unto others as we 
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would.” This is what America preaches and 
proposes to practice. We believe in a com- 
mon brotherhood and a common fatherhood. 


“We are not divided, all one body we. 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity. 


“In Christ there is no east or west 
In Him no south or north 
But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


“In Him shall true hearts everywhere 

Their high communion find.” 

—John Ozrenham 

America loves her religion. She will fight 
to preserve it. But we must remember to 
fight just as courageously for this religion on 
the streets, in the alleyways, along the coun- 
tryside, among all the pecples here, as we 
would be willing to do upon a foreign field of 
battle. The effective way to fight for ideals 
is to fashion one’s life by them in daily prac- 
doctrine of the inxiolability of conscience and 
fundamental principles of our constitutional 
democracy? What is the Bill of Rights but a 
doctrine of the inviolibility of conscience and 
person? 

What progress are we making in these vital 
human relations? What is the trend and the 
record? Is there justification for despair, 
discouragement, and cynicism? However, the 
record of man authenticates the observation 
that substantial progress in human relations 
has been slow. Too slow! 

It is well known that outside of a few large 
cities in the East, West, and Middle West the 
colored population of America lives in 14 
States of the South, about nine and one-half 
millions of them. The heavy colored popu- 
lation in most cities has come during the 
last 20 years. 

So then what has been done in the South? 
We hear about lynchings which we justly 
deplore, wage differentials, and abuse in 
transportation accommodations. Stories are 
told of the plight of sharecroppers. We have 
not forgotten the Ku Klux Klan. First of 
all the War between the States left the South 
impoverished economically. The Recomstruc- 
tion era saw much suffering, bitterness, and 
misunderstanding. There were tragedies and 
cruelties, of course. An unbiased reading of 
history, however, will disclose 10 cases of 
mercy and kindliness to everyone of inhu- 
man oppression. It must be remembered that 
there must never have been, in the history 
of the world, millions of penniless freedmen 
left upon a fallen, hurt, and impoverist.ed 
general economy. Add to this, the natural in- 
evitable difficulties in adjustments in this 
new relationship, the mistakes, revenges, and 
self-seekings of many of the professed bene- 
factors from the outside, conditions today 
surely present a basis for hope. 

I would not apologize for wrong or cruelty 
in the long ago or recently. I would read 
the facts of history. It ought to be said to 
everlasting glory of the churches of America 
that they poured money and missionaries in 
the work of educating and Christianizing the 
colored people. The colored people are often 
lauded for their religious devotion; the prior 
praiseworthiness goes to the Christianizing 
influence and _ sacrificial service of the 
churches of that time. Even in 1860 the 
Southern Methodist Church had 335 white 
missionaries at work among the slaves. 
Bishop Haygood estimated in that year that 
at least one-half million Negroes belonged 
to the church. From 1845-60 the Methodist 
South spent one and one-half million dollars 
on its Negro mission work. The Baptists, the 
Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, and the 
Congregationalists carried on large mission- 
ary enterprises. Following the war these de- 
nominations and others located schools and 
colleges all over the Sovth—the Methodist 
Church founded Meharry Medical College, 
Nashville, Tenn., for the education of colored 


doctors; the Baptist, Shaw University, at 
Raleigh, 11. C.; the Congregationalist, Howard 
University, in Washington, D. C—all of 
which still operate today. 

That we might not extend our address 
beyond the limits of our radio time, may we 
come quickly to this question again, Whither 
are we tending? Especially since the World 
War of 1914-18? 

Lynching has continuously decreased until 
in 1941 the number of persons mobbed was 
5. Forty thousand white women in every 
State in the South have formed an organiza- 
tion against lynching. Great newspapers 
speak out against mob law. The famous 
hooded organization is scarcely heard of any 
more. C.P. J. Mooney, editor of the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, was a Pulitzer prize 
winner; so was Judge Grover C. Hall, editor 
of the Montgomery Advertiser; and Julian 
Harris, editor of the Atlanta Constitution. 
What do you think brought them this out- 
standing recognition? The relentless fight 
these men made editorially against the Ku 
Klux Klan. Courses in race relations are con- 
ducted in many of the great colleges like 
George Peabody College, Vanderbilt, and 
North Carolina University. 

Mark Ethridge, editor, of the Louisville 
Courier Journal and chairman of the Na- 
tional Fair Employment Practice Committee 
and George Fort Milton, editor of the Chat- 
tanooga Times have been leaders in many 
movements for the improvement of condi- 
tions in the South. Dr. Frank W. Graham, 
president of the University of North Carolina, 
has been chairman of the several Human 
Welfare Relations Conferences. In 1938, the 
National Emergency Council appointed by 
President Roosevelt, consisting of leading 
educators, bankers, labor leaders, including 
Gov. Carl Bailey, of Arkansas, made a report 
on economic conditions in the South. They 
minced no words nor tried to hide now facts. 
They, in this report, courageously face con- 
ditions of low wages, disease, soil erosion, 
lower standards of education. The Inter- 
racial Commission organized in 1918 by 
southern white men has operated continu- 
ously since. Mr. Robert B: Eleazer is the 
educational director. The late Bishop 
Thomas F. Gailor, of the Episcopal Church, 
Tennessee, and Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, 
Mississippi, never failed to speak and work 
against injustices to the Negroes. 

Great philanthropic organizations like the 
Rosenwald Fund, the Anna-Jeans Fund, the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund and the Rockefeller 
Foundation have been spending millions of 
dollars in the education of the minority 
group in the South. While that has been an 
important contribution, the most significant 
thing has been the great strides made in ap- 
propriations by the State legislatures for the 
education of everybody. It is safe to say that 
the total appropriation made for the educa- 
tion of the Negroes has multiplied itself by 
5 during the last 15 years. The State Teach- 
ers College for colored at Nashville has a 
plant worth $2,000,000. There are 50,000 
Negroes today in college. Ninety percent of 
the Negroes were illiterate in 1860. Scarcely 
12 percent of the Negroes today are unable 
to read and write. The conditions of hous- 
ing had greatly improved in southern cities. 
Memphis has probably the largest Federal 
housing project in the country. Nashville 
has met inadequate housing also through 
Federal projects. So has Atlanta. Memphis 
is Senator KENNETH McKELLaR’s home. In 
the housing projects, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and Rural Electrification, he has 
been responsible for bettering the eco- 
nomic conditions of the colored people along 
with the others beyond that of any other sin- 
gle man in the United States Senate. I have 
known him for many years. I doubt if any 
more dutiful and effective man ever occupied 
a seat in the Senate. 
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The quality of men occupying high office 
in Washington from the South has risen dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Among the last pieces 
of legislation bearing the name of the late 
Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, as chairman of 
the Finance Committee, was the Educational 
Finance Act, S. 1315, appropriating $300,000,000 
Federal aid to public schools in the States. 
Undoubtedly millions of dollars in better 
building, wage increase, and transportation 
will be apportioned to the colored people. 
What I am pointing out is that progress is 
being made. Dr. Edwin Mims publishes a 
valuable book, The Advancing South. A few 
years ago the president of the University of 
Texas delivered the commencement address 
at Fisk University. Dr. Frank W. Sweeney, 
president of LeMoyne College, was awarded 
an honorary doctor’s degree by Southwestern 
University, a white Presbyterian college, be- 
cause of the valuable work he was doing as 
the head of this colored college. The city of 
Jackson, Tenn., selected the two persons who 
had contributed most to the real benefit of 
that city in several years. One of the men 
honored was Mr. I. B. Tigrett, capitalist and 
philanthropist; the other, Bishop Isaac Lane, 
who was born a slave, was educated after he 
was 40 years old, became a minister and a 
bishop in the colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church and founder of Lane College. Sena- 
tor John Sharpe Williams, of Mississippi, 
before his death, wanted the Government to 
erect a great monument in Washington to 
the courage, loyalty, and service of the Negro 
who ministered so deservingly during the 
reconstruction period. 

This is but a beginning. What the Negro 
has been able to achieve under often un- 
favorable conditions must be a stimulus to 
realization of his highest possibilities. He 
owes that to himself. He owes that to society 
as a whole. There are dark and ugly spots. 
We were all shocked by the outrageous act of 
mob violence which was perpetrated On the 
Lord’s Day, January 25. Even that ghastly 
crime is surrounded by some elements which 
ought to be somewhat reassuring. Governor 
Donnell speaks in firm tones condemning the 
act, and marshals his resources to see that 
justice is repaired. The Kansas City Times 
speaks editorially, “Wipe out the disgrace,” 
and goes on to say in bold American language, 
“All the evidence available suggests that 
neither Sikeston city officials, members of 
the State highway patrol, nor the sheriff of 
Scott County made any resolute effort to halt 
the mob.” The Tulsa Tribune called it “A 
stab ir the back.” “While decent men fight 
to preserve a democracy of which we may be 
proud a mob of madmen hauled a Negro from 
his cell in a Missouri town, dragged him be- 
hind an automobile to a Negro school, there 
poured kerosene over him and burned him.” 
I know how my people felt. I saw many 
crestfallen and discouraged. I know how 
those scores felt who gathered their tattered 
belongings and trampled away through rain 
and cold. But the mob, sure as God lives, is 
on its way out. Governor Donnell, the Kan- 
sas City Times, the Tulsa Tribune—they were 
speaking for America, the America that is 
dzewning, the America we want to save, that 
we are willing to die for. Joe Louis, the 
prize fighter, risking his title in a benefit 
bout for the Navy Relief Fund making pos- 
sible a check of $90,000 for a Navy ano a 
Marine Corps in which he cannot even serve, 
the telegram of appreciation from Secretary 
of Navy Frank Knox, the introductory state- 
ments of Wendell Willkie—that represents 
America. That group of progressive, realistic, 
young, intelligent men taking their seats in 
the Senate like Senator Watt Doxey, of Mis- 
sissippi; Senator Lister Hitt from Alabama. 
These men are deeply hurt and wounded 
when vandalism, atrocity, and riot occur. 
A few years ago Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
on his own initiative, sent a personal letter 
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to every Governor of a Southern State and 
asked him to use every vigilance to see that 
not a single lynching occurred in his respec- 
tive State. 

All right-thinking people know what 
Daniel Webster meant when he said: “Jus- 
tice is the great interest of man. It is the 

t which holds civilized beings and 
civilized mations together. Wherever her 
temples stand, and so long as it is duly 
honored, there is a foundation for social 
security, general happiness, and the improve- 
nint and progress of the race. And whoever 
labors on this edifice with usefulness and 
distinction, whoever clears its foundations, 
strengthens its pillars, adorns its entabla- 
tures, or contributes to raise its august dome 
still higher in the skies, connects himself in 
name and fame and character with that 
which is and must be as durable as the fram 
of human society,” 

America is going to win. I have faith in 
the future. I hewve faith in mankind. I be- 
lieve in southern white men, I believe in 
northeru white men.* I believe in black men. 

We are determined to win a united Amer- 
ica. It’s a great army. The Nation’s conse- 
crated leader, whom Winston Churchill calis 
the “man marked by destiny,” is with this 
America I am taiking about. Hear him de- 
livering his annual message to the Congress 
of the United States: “We must guard against 
divisions among ourselves and all other 
united nations. We mur’ be particularly 
vigilant against racial discrimination in any 
of its ugly forms. Hitler will try again to 
breed mistrust and suspicion between one 
individual an another, one group and an- 
other, one race and another.” Americans— 
white, black—don’t we know that the forces 
of decency and unity, goodwill and law, 
morality and religion, are going to win? They 
shall win, 

Last week a man reared and educated in 
Georgia, Dr. Paul W. Quillian, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of Houston, Tex., an 
elegant and godly man, preached for a week 
in this city. What did he say? “If the Chris- 
tian religion ..eaks before the paganism of 
race, it’s not of Christ—it is paganism.” 

Senator ArrHur Capper is vice president of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man is also a member. I do not mean to 
imply that we have an easy job. Indeed not. 
A long, hard, at times disappointing struggle, 
but it will go on, cutting through the night 
of myths, ignorances, fears, suspicions, and 
superstitions—until the day is born. 

And finally I close with a personal testi- 
monial I was born in Tennessee. As I said, 
but it was just a little part of that fine State, 
Collierville, I hope they can hear me down 
there this morning, for not a day passes over 
my head that I do not ask God Almighty 
to make me worthy of them. They, white 
and black, have followed me with goodwill 
all of my life. They wanted me to go to 
Liberia, West Africa, as the United States 
Minister. Everyone of them asked the Presi- 
dent to send me. They were joined by both 
United States Senators of Tennessee, by the 
legislature of that State, by the Speaker of 
the House, the late Honorable Joseph W. 
Byrns; Governor B. M. Miller, of Alabama, 
and Governor John M. Futrall, of Arkansas, 
and Mr. Wall Doxey, who was then in the 
House. I did not go, but it warmed my heart, 
faith, and optimism to know that men who 
had nothing to gain politically were inter- 
ested to that extent in a Negro man to seek 
that he should serve at such a significant 
and responsible post. 


The forces of sanity and righteousness in 
North and South shall win. 
“For when the thunderhead is past 
When tyranny is stricken down 
And peace re-builds the world at last. 
Democracy will be its crown.” 


Sugar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
on the bill now being considered, the 
Committee on Appropriations, in their 
report, mentioned that they saw no 
sound reason for the continuance of the 
sugar program as provided for by the 
extended Sugar Act of 1937. The com- 
mittee has approved the Budget esti- 
mate, but in doing so, they explain that 
the growers are now free to produce 
without restriction for a market in 
which the demand is certain to be sub- 
stantially in excess of the supply for 
some time to come, and they would have 
stricken this item from the bill except 
for the recent action of Congress in 
extending the act. 

The Sugar Act was extended with sev- 
eral amendments on December 1, 1941, 
by a vote of 134 to 32. This in itself indi- 
cates the feeling of this House on the ad- 
visability and the necessity of keeping 
sugar legislation intact. It indicates the 
feeling of the majority of this House to 
continue assisting the sugar farmers in a 
program of economic adjustment. A 
program that embodies soil conservation, 
crop insurance, and justifiable prices for 
their crops. 

It must be remembered that the sugar 
industry alone is paying for this sugar 
program. This program is financed on a 
tax placed on sugar manufactured in the 
United States and sugar imported to the 
United States. It is not a tax upon the 
public generally. Money from this tax is 
placed in the general fund of the Treas 
ury ana is appropriated for the purposes 
provided by the Sugar Act, but is in effect 
a trust fund for benefit payments to the 
growers of sugar so that they may con- 
sistently strike a balance of economic 
justification in their line of endeavor. 

Sugai is the only agricultural com- 
modity that not only pays its own way 
but also helps to swell the coffers of the 
Treasury. The Sugar Act was originally 
passed with its main purposes to aid the 
farmer in receiving parity prices for his 
product and to offset lowered tariffs. in 
1938, without benefit payments, the 
sugar farmer received 59 percent of par- 
ity; in 1939, 60 percent; in 1940, 59 per- 
cent; in 1941, 58 percent; and in 1942, 66 
percent. Including benefit payments he 
received, in 1938, 80 percent; in 1939, 82 
percent; in 1940, 80 percent; in 1941, 79 
percent; and in 1942, 88 percent. These 
figures clearly indicate that although the 
sugar industry has placed millions of 
dollars into the Treasury the farmers 
have not yet attained the object of their 
goal, which is a price equal to parity. 

In addition, you may recall that the 
Cuban tariff rate on sugar prior to June 8, 
1934, was $2 per 100 pounds. This was 
later lowered by proclamation of the 
President to $1.50. Later by a trade 
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agreement, another 60 cents per 100 
pounds was cut off the Cuban tariff, and 
in protection of the domestic sugar 
farmer, legislation was passed, giving 
domestic producers benefit payments in 
the amount of this tariff reduction of 
60 cents. This legislation was later 
found unconstitutional, so in 1937 the 
Sugar Act was passed, which gave benefit 
payments based on soil conservation, 
crop losses, and regulation of child labor. 
These payments also amount to 60 cents, 
which was equivalent to the reduction in 
the Cuban sugar tariff. In 1941 the 
Cuban tariff was again lowered by 15 
cents and this amount was later offset in 
the extended Sugar Act by increasing 
benefit payments to 80 cents per 100 
pounds. From this it can clearly be seen 
that sugar benefit payments are not 
based upon restricted operations as are 
other commodities, but find their 
foundation in soil conservation, crop 
losses, and tariff reductions. To elimi- 
nate this item from this appropriation 
measure would in effect give Cuba a direct 
grant of 75 cents per 100 pounds on the 
sugar it imports into this country and at 
the same time deprive our domestic sugar 
producers of this same amount, which 
has been used in connection with soil 
conservation and economic adjustment 
of this industry. 

The elimination of this appropriation 
would cause confusion in the sugar indus- 
try and would immediately destroy its 
economic. planning. The sugarcane 
farmer would be so discouraged by this 
act that it is safe to say that the hope of 
production anywhere near its maximum 
would utterly fail. 

We are now in the midst of one of the 
most terrifying wars that has ever visited 
this earth. Our sugar policies of the 
past have been based upon foreign and 
offshore markets. We have barely en- 
tered this war when we find that these 
offshore markets have been cut off at 
their source because of lack of transpor- 
tation and other causes, and we now 
face a sugar shortage. Our only way 
of countering this shortage is to encour- 
age the sugar farmer to grow as much 
sugar as possible. 

From my short experience in the legis- 
lative halls of our country it has seemed 
that sugar legislation has been made a 
political football. Let us discontinue this 
practice. Let us allow the sugar industry 
to pursue its own business without inter- 
ference. Our sugar farmers stand ready 
to do everything they possibly can in 
our national defense effort. They stand 
ready to expand their crops, even in the 
face of labor shortage. They stand ready 
to work both day and night in their fields 
when their sons are taken by our mili- 
tary service. Let us’ not oppress this 
industry. Let us not commit the sin 
of violating this trust fund that has been 
set up for their henefit. The heel of 
oppression has been on the sugar farm- 
ers’ necks long enough. Let us allow 
them to receive parity or better prices 
for their product. Food will win this 
war, and sugar has become a vital item 
and is now faced with a shortage. Let 
us encourage our farmers to plant more. 
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History of the Scully Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I include the follow- 
ing brief story regarding the Lord Scully 
farm lands in the United States, this in- 
formation having been supplied me by 
the Farm Security Administration of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


All Scully holdings in the United States 
were founded by Lord William Scully, an Irish 
peer who came to the United States in 1850 
and bought over 200,000 acres of land in Tili- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Louisi- 
ana over a 50-year period. When William 
Scully died in London, October 17, 1906, at 
the age of 85, he was reputed to be 50 times a 
millionaire. 

Lord William Scully was born in Ireland in 
1821. Intrigued over the possibilities Amer- 
ica offered, he made a perilous voyage to this 
country in 1850. After looking over various 
lands he returned to Ireland, but came to 
this country again in 1851 and began buying 
61,800 acres of land in Logan and Grundy 
Counties in [llinois. The land was purchased 
over an 8-year period for prices ranging from 
$25 to $35 an acre 

In search of fine grass and pasture land, 
William Scully pushed west and during 1895, 
1896, and 1897 he bought 45,000 acres of land 
in Bats County, Mo. He paid an average 
price of $29.50 an acre for land. Although 
there are stories that William Scully got much 
of his Bates County lands by buying up land 
certificates from Civil War soldiers, various 
abstractors and other officials in Bates County 
say there is no evidence to this effect. Rather, 
it is indicated he purchased all his land from 
farmers who had been farming it for many 
years. 

Going still farther west, William Scully 
bought 40,000 acres in Marion County, Kans., 
next to the Nebraska line. He also bought 
50,000 acres in Gage and Nuckolls Counties, 
Nebr., and 35,000 acres in Louisiana. 

It was said Lord Scully rode around sates 
County on his horse armed with a spade, 
which he used to dig into the soil on any 
farm he was interested in buying to see if it 
was rich enough to suit him 

Following the completion of his western 
land purchases, Lord Scully moved to Wash- 
ington, D.C. He dropped his title and be- 
came a naturalized citizen of the United 
States in 1906, the year he died. 

When it was decided to break up large 
estates in Ireland, Lord Scully sold his lands 
to the Irish Government. The father and 
uncle of Richard Collins, district Farm Se- 
curity Administration supervisor at Colum- 
bia, Mo., bought some of this land formerly 
owned by Lord Scully. Collins’ uncle still 
lives on the land, and his father was 
reared on it. 

Lord Scully willed most of his properties 
to his wife, Mrs. E. Angela Scully, who in turn 
gave one of her sons, Thomas Scully, title to 
all the lands in M[linois and Missouri and 
other real-estate holdings in Washington, 
D. C., France, and England. To her other 
son, Fred Scully, she gave all the lands in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Louisiana. The lands 
in Nebraska and Kansas are large wheat 
farms, while the 35,000 acres in Louisiana, 
near the Gulf of Mexico and about 100 miles 
west of New Orleans, is a sugarcane planta- 
tion and ranch. 


A third member of the Scully family is a 
Mrs. Perry, sister of Fred and Thomas Scully 
and wife of an English naval commander. 

Thomas Scully owns a chateau, located 100 
miles south of Paris, and other lands in 
France, all of which are now in the hands 
of the Germans. He formerly owned exten- 
sive properties in England. These he liqui- 
dated several years ago in anticipation of 
future events. 

People in Bates County, Mo., say that 
Scully has told them he was in the service of 
the British Government in Egypt for 5 years 
and served as an ambulance driver in World 
War No. 1. 

Thomas Scully's land holdings alone have 
been estimated to be worth approximately 

John Scully, a cousin of Thomas, owns 
extensive oil lands in and around Centralia, 
Ill. Other branches of the Scully family also 
own large tracts of land in the United States. 

Since the Scully family first owned the 
Bates County land in the early 1890’s they 
have advocated soil building among their 
tenants. One tract of 1,500 acres has never 
been plowed. It has been kept in bluegrass. 
Some of the tenants were diligent in their 
care of the soil, but some were negligent. 
Thus there is some erosion in the tract, and 
some land is in poor condition. 

Thomas Scully, the son, inherited the land 
in Bates County from his mother, Mrs. E. 
Angela Scully, in 1918. There were some 
270 farm tenants who were on the land at the 
time he took over its operation. 

Scully operated his land according to the 
English system; the tenants owned all the 
buildings and fences and Scully owned the 
land, for which he received cash rent from 
the tenant. The leases were made for 1 year, 
but Scully would accept no tenant who did 
not intend to stay longer than that. The 
leases were automatically renewable. The 
yearly land rent was ordinarily $2 an acre. 
However, during the drought years of the 
1930’s, when crop failures were frequent and 
prices low, Scully often reduced this rent by 
as much as 75 percent. The lease also pro- 
vided that one-fourth of all the cultivated 
land be kept in red clover as a soil-building 
practice. But in spite of these efforts income 
from the Scully lands began gradually to de- 
cline and a trend began toward fewer and 
fewer tenants. Tenants who would fall in 
arrears with their rent thus lost their build- 
ings and were forced to leave their farms. 
Frequently buildings of the delinquent ten- 
ants would be torn down after they had left. 


Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter addressed to 
Senator La FOLLETTE by Mr. John A, 
Boutwell: 


JACKSON, Miss., February 9, 1942. 
Hon. Rosert M. La FOLLeETTE, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I have just read a re- 
port of Mr. George Morris in the Commercial, 
issue of February 7, pertaining to the inquiry 
of Senator Byrp’s economy committee (of 
which you are a member), in which the Farm 
Security Administration is charged with un- 
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sabenagintbe of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration indicates “some start- 
ling and shocking conditions of waste, extrav- 
agance, and indefensible practices in the ad- 
ministration of the 

As chairman of the Agricultural Committee 
of the Mississippi House of Representatives, 
and chairman of the special fact-finding 
committee of this body, I suggest that you 
may want to ask Mr. O’Neal some pertinent 
questions pertaining to the membership of 
the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation, and 
also ask the officials of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration as to its practices 
in Mississippi. 

You may want to ask the following ques- 
tions: 

In 1941, 6 Mississippi counties—namely, 
Bolivar, Coahoma, Sunflower, Quitman, 
Washington, and Tunica—were credited with 
having approximately 19,000 members in the 
Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation 

1. The Farm Bureau should be asked if 
13,000 of these were not Negroes whose mem- 
bership dues in the Farm Bureau were paid 
by involuntary “set-off” from Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration payments com- 
ing from the Federal Treasury? 

2. You might ask the Farm Bureau if such 
diversion of Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration payments from the rightful bene- 
ficiaries to Farm Bureau coffers was not 
accomplished in at least three principal ways, 
as follows: 

(a) Whether or not banks, plantations, 
and other business establishments donate 
blocks of memberships to the Farm Bureau 
each year, and if in many instances names 
of members do not even accompany member- 
ship dues into the Farm Bureau records; 
and if 

(b) Farm Bureau representatives are not 
often present at time Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration payments are delivered 
with enough cash on hand to cash Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration benefit 
checks after deducting Farm Bureau dues; 
and if 

(c) Plantation owners do not pay Farm 
Bureau dues for their tenants or day laborers 
and charge the amount of the dues to the 
laborers’ account? 

3. You might ask if in Bolivar County alone, 
where the Farm Bureau boasted the largest 
membership of any county in the United 
States in 1941, that of approximately 5,200 
Farm Bureau members, if about 800 were 
whites and 4,400 were Negroes, and ascertain 
if it is not common knowledge that these so- 
called Negro members do not participate in 
local, county or in State Farm Bureau meet- 
ings, either directly or indirectly, and if they 
are accorded membership on county or State 
boards of directors which govern the affairs of 
the organization. 

4. Is it not true that hundreds of these 
Negro members are not aware that they are 
members, and that they have no roice in the 
spending of their membership dues? 

5. You may want to ask if the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation has not held out the 
inducement of Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration payments throughout Missis- 
sippi as the chief reason. why farmers should 
join the Farm Bureau. 

6. Is it not a fact that this practice. dates 
back to the beginning of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration payments, and if it has 
not been very effective, and if prior to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
gram there were scarcely no Farm Bureau 
members in Mississippi? 

7. Is it not true that in 1940-41 a large 
sign hung in public view at the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Administration office at Clarks- 
dale, Coahoma .County, Miss., reading, “Pay 
your Farm Bureau dues here—The Farm 
Bureau is responsible for getting your Agri- 
cultural, Adjustment Administration pay- 
ments”? 

8. I invite the attention of your commit- 
tee to ascertain, if possible, the number of 
white and the number of Negro members in 
the following counties in Mississippi, whose 
partial Farm Bureau membership totals were 
published in June 1941 as follows: Bolivar, 
4,765; Coahoma, 4,002; Quitman, 1,890; Sun- 
flower, 1,704; Tunica, 1,691; Washington, 5,001. 

9. Is it not a matter of common knowledge 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion offices throughout Mississippi have been 
used, with the full knowledge, consent and 
cooperation: of Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration officials, by the Farm’ Bureau as 
stations for soliciting memberships at. times 
when Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion checks were being distributed. 

10. Is it not true that in connection with 
this activity that numerous forms of coer- 
cion have been used to collect Farm Bureau 
dues from those who came to get their 
checks? 

11. Is it not true that the president of the 
Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation, who 
lives on and owns a large farm in Benton 
County, defended before the State Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration administra- 
tor a charge that. Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration committeemen of Benton 
County had entered excessive claims for re- 
muneration for service on official duty, and 
that the excessive claims were disallowed by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
administrator? 

12. Is it not common knowledge that both 
the personnel and facilities of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration offices 
throughout Mississippi have been used re- 
peatedly in support. of farm bureau member- 
ship enrollment campaigns? 

13. Is it not true that the unfair practice 
of large planters in the Mississippi Delta 
counties in what is known as the “set-off” of 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration pay- 
ments for farm bureau dues out of payments 
due their tenants has not destroyed the 
initiative of many hundreds of these tenants 
and such practice prevents the tenants from 
rightfully participating in the benefits of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
gram? 

14. You may want to ascertain if Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration cotton 
acreage allotments have not been transferred 
from the poor “hill” counties of Mississippi to 
Delta counties through devious manipula- 
tions in return for strong support of Delta 
planters in behalf of Farm Bureau member~ 
ship drives? 

15. You may want to inquire, when the 
Sardis Dam was being constructed in north 
Mississippi if farmers in Marshall and La- 
fayette Counties were not assured that al- 
lotted cotton acreage in the area would be 
retained in the counties, and that if such 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration cot- 
ton acreage allotments were not transferred 
to Delta counties in return for Farm Bureau 
support, 

16. You may want to ask if unfair practices 
on the part of many large Delta landholders 
have not resulted in the reduction of thou- 
sands of tenants to the status of day laborers 
in order that the landholders could receive 
all the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion payments, and if this wholesale shift in 
the status of tenants to that of day laborers 
has not come about with the full knowledge 
of Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
officials and. Farm Bureau leaders? 

From my personal and official observation 
of the activities of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration in Mississippi I am convinced that 
this agency, while possibly making some mis- 


takes, has on the whole rendered a sincere and 
honest service to a great segment of disad- 
vantaged farm population that has not .re- 
ceived enough sympathetic assistance from 
other Federal agencies or any organized farm 
group. 

As evidence of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration’s program in Mississippi, as well as 
the activities of the Farm Bureau, I submit 
a clipping from the Tupelo Daily Journal, 
published at Tupelo, Miss., in the hill sec- 
tion of the State. This editorial undoubtedly 
represents the feeling of many citizens of 
Mississippi who are sincerely concerned with 


, the plight of the kind of people whom the 


Farm Security Administration is trying to 
serve and rehabilitate into respectable, self- 
supporting citizenship. 

17. You may want to determine whether or 
not the practices of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administiation and th: activities of the 
Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation do not 
very definitely favor the interests of the 
large-plantation owners at the expense of 
small-farm operators who, for the most part, 
are inarticulate and who have no means of 
effectively protesting the abuses which are 
being heaped upon them? 

Along with the foregoing information and 
pertinent questions, : wish to state that it 
is my desire that you and your committee 
give consideration to these statements and 
questions in order that the Farm Security 
Administration may be accorded fair treat- 
ment in full light of the facts. 

18. Would it not be in order, in this con- 
nection, to have the activities of the Farm 
Bureau and the practices of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in Mississippi 
undergo a full and complete investigation by 
your committee? 

Yours very truly, 
JouN A. BOUTWELL. 





National Freedom Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address, 
delivered by Maj. R. R. Wright, Sr., be- 
fore the delegates to the National Free- 
dom Day convention, February 1, 1942, 
in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
happy to be permitted to speak to so large a 
numbei of delegates representing, by the ap- 
pointment of their governors, 28 States. I 
am sorry that two of the delegates from two 
other States arc absent. 

The purpose of this convention and great 
gathering is to adopt the joint resolution 
proposed by Congressman James P. McGran- 
ERY, of the House of Representatives, and by 
Senator JoserpH F. Gurrey, of the Senate of 
the United States, which designates February 
1 as “National Freedom Day,” in commemo- 
ration of the adoption cof the thirteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We feel that we are doing a public service 
by inaugurating this “National Freedom Day” 
now. In the first place, we think that no 
movement could be usec more effectively to 
strengthen the morale of 15,000,000 Ameri- 
can citizens affected by the thirteenth »amend- 
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ment than this recognition of “National Free- 
dom Day” which applies not only to them, but 
to all American citizens alike. 

. The fact of this attendance today is signi- 
ficant. Perhaps, the most remarkable state- 
ment that can be said about the 28 dele- 
gates who are attending the National Free- 
dom Day Convention in Independence Hall is 
that so many governors were willing .o send, 
and succeeded in sending, 28 such able men 
as representatives of their States to this 
Convention. 

The second remarkable thing is that these 
men are from all ranks of the people. There 
is the common laborer; there are here grad- 
uates from Harvard University, Yale, Chicago 
Universities, and from other leading insti- 
tutions of the country; there are two bishops 
of the leading denominations and three min- 
isters of other denominations; there are four 
presidents of colleges; there are two presi- 


' dents of insurance companies. There are six 


lawyers, some of whom hold appointments by 
their Governors; there are two editors of 
newspapers, two doc“ors, three assemblymen 
and one State senator, and two bankers. 

Among the sponsors is the general com- 
mittee consisting of Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., 
chairman, president of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity; Dr. D. V. Jemison, president National 
Baptist Convention, Selma, Ala.; President 
Rufus E. Clement, president Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. J. Finley Wilson, grand 
exalted ruler, Elks, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
F. D. Patterson, president, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Tuskegee, Ala.; Bishop J. S. Flipper, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Bishop P A. Wallace, Brookiyn, 
N. Y.; Bishop A. P.. Shaw, Baltimore, Md.; 
Bishop R. A. Carter, Chicago, Il.; Bishop 
C. C. Alleyne, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bishop James 
A. Bray, Chicago, Il. 

Alabama: Frank M. Dixon, Governor; W. R. 
Maynard, Tuskegee, Ala., delegate. 

California: Culbert L. Olson, Governor; 
Hugh McBeth, Los Angeles, Calif., delegate. 

Connecticut: Robert A. Hurley, Governor; 
Dr. Allen F. Jackson, Hartford, Conn., dele- 
gate. 

Delaware: Walter W. Bacon, Governor; Ar- 
thur W. Reed, Jr., Wilmington, Del., delegate. 

Florida: Spessard L. Holland, Governor; 
G. D. Rodgers, Tampa, Fla., delegate. 

Georgia: .Eugene Talmadge, Governor; 
President J. W. Holley, Albany, Ga., delegate; 
Benjamin J. Davis, Atlanta, Ga., delegate. 

Illinois: Dwight H. Green, Governor; 
Bishop James A. Bray, Chicago, Ill., delegate. 

Indiana: Henry F. Schricker, Governor; 
Freemont B. Ransom, Indianapolis, Ind., del- 
egate. : 

Kansas: Payne Ratner, Governor; Prof. 
P. G. Porter, Atchison, Kans., delegate. 

Louisiana: Sam Huston Jones, Governor; 
President J. 8. Clark, Baton Rouge, La., dele- 
gate. 

Maryland: Herbert R. O’Conor, Governor; 
Willard W. Allen, Baltimore, Md., delegate. 

Massachusetts: Leverett Saltonstall, Gov- 
ernor; Joseph S. Mitchell, Boston, Mass., del- 
egate. 

Michigan: Murray D. Van Wagoner, Gov- 
ernor; Senator Charles C. Diggs, Detroit, 
Mich., delegate. 

Mississippi: Paul B. Johnson, Governor; 
Principal J. E. Johnson, Prentiss, Miss., dele- 
gate. 

Missouri: Forrest C. Donnell, Governor; 
N. A. Sweets, St. Louis, Mo., delegate. 

. Nevada: E. P. Carwille, Governor; Rev. 
E. H. Booker, Reno, Nev., delegate. 

New Jersey: Charles Edison, Governor; Miss 
J. Margaret Warner, Burlington, N. J., dele- 
gate. 

New York: Herbert H. Lehman, Governor; 
Hon. William T. Andrews, New York City, 
delegate. 

Ohio: John W. Bricker; Governor; Attorney 
‘Ray E. Hughes, Columbus, Ohio, clelegate. 

Oregon: Charles A. Sprague, Governor; Dr. 
DeNorval Unthank, Portland, Oreg., delegate. 
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Pennsylvania: Arthur H. James, Governor; 
Bishop David H. Sims, Philadelphia, Pa., dele- 
te 


Rhode Island: J. H. McGrath, Governor; 
John L. LoPez, Providence, R. 1., delegate. 

North Carolina: J. Melville Broughton, Gov- 
ernor; President ©. C. Spaulding, Durham, 
N. C., delegate. 

South Carolina: J. E. Harley, Governor; Dr. 
N. C. Nicks, Orangeburg, 8. C., delegate. 

South Dakota: Harlan J. Bushfield, Gov- 
ernor; Hon. W. F. Reden, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., 
delegate. 

Tennessee: Prentice Cooper, Governor; 
President W. J. Hale, Nashville, Tenn., dele- 
gate. 

Virginia: Colgate W. Darden, Jr., Governor; 
Dr. J. Alvin Russell, Lawrenceville, Va., dele- 


gate. 

Washi : Arthur B. Langlie, Governor; 
John R. Harris, Seattle, Wash., delegate. 

West Virginia: Matthew M. Neely, Gov- 
ernor; D. W. Ambrose, Jr., Charleston, W. 
Va., delegate. 

The delegates are not all Negroes, nor all 
then. Gov. Charles Edison, of New Jersey, 
sends a 200-word telegram and one of his 
finest white ladies, as a delegate representing 
New Jersey. This is truly a notable group. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE CONVENTION 


The next is the unsurpassed program which 
includes the mayor of Philadelphia, two 
United States Senators, a Congressman, a 
college president, and the Southernaires. 

The occasion is a noted one; 46 governors 
definitely and significantly acclaimed Na- 
tional Freedom Day by their letters and tele- 
grams. Twenty-eight governors, one more 
than originally signed the thirteenth amend- 
ment, not only appointed delegates but sent 
magnificent letters or telegrams. If there is 
anything else needed to make National Free- 
dom Day an outstanding day, the occasion 
itself presents it. 

A complete recording is being made of all 
speeches and songs in Congress Hall and in 
the Academy of Music. All of these remark- 
able telegrams, letters, and speeches will be 
printed in a neat pamphlet for public distri- 
bution. The city of Philadelphia has appro- 
priated $5,000 to aid in the expenses of the 
meeting. The citizens’ committee is made up 
of some of the most intelligent and patriotic 
citizens of Philadelphia. The cavalcade pa- 
rade of the 48 States and 500 cars of leading 
citizens furnish the spectacular part of this 
most important anniversary, yet held by col- 
ored Americans in commemoration of the 
emancipation and the thirteenth amendment 
to the United States Constitution. I am 
happy to see that the Academy of Music is 
packed from bottom to top with enthusiastic 
citizens. Our mayor is here and he will give 
to all a hearty welcome. 

Incidentally, everybody is especially loud in 
his praise of Congressman McGraNery and 
Senator Gurrery, the sponsors of the congres- 
sional] joint resolution designating February 1 
as National Freedom Day in commemoration 
of the thirteenth amendment. Also Senator 
Davis made a splendid speech endorsing the 
movement. 

In conclusion, permit me to quote a few 
lines from the great telegram of Governor 
Edison, of New Jersey: 

“Seventy-seven years ago today the Great 
Emancipator signed a joint resolution of 
Congress which made democracy a reality in 
America for the first time since early col- 
onization. At the stroke of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s pen a new age of interracial amity 
based upon the sanctity of human person- 
ality regardless of color was begun. You who 
are assembled here at the historic site have 
every legitimate reason to commemorate the 
vital significance of the date of February 1.” 

These words of Governor Edison are but 
the example and repetition of the fine senti- 
ments of the 27 Governors who succeeded in 
sending delegates to this convention. I want 
also to express our gratitude to Congressman 
McGranery, above all, and to Senator Gur- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. WHEAT 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, the tre- 
mendous influx of war workers into this 
already overcrowded city has created a 
housing situation which warrants the 
serious attenton of each Member of Con- 


gress. 

Every day hundreds and even thou- 
sands of girls and boys from every part 
of the Nation are coming into Washing- 
ton to accept employment in the war 
agencies, and the fact of the matter is, 
there is no place for them to stay. 

We have passed a rent-control law to 
prevent owners from taking advantage 
of the situation by skyrocketing prices, 
but that only partially reached the situ- 
ation. Placing a ban on rent increases 
does not provide additional housing units, 
and that is the necessity we now find 
ourselves up against. 

Those of you who were here at that 
time know there was actually a housing 
shortage in Washington even during the 
depression. Since that time the popu- 
lation of the city has doubled. Of course, 
much additional housing units have been 
constructed in the meantime, but the city 
has mushroomed so rapidly that the 
expansion in population has far outrun 
the new construction. 

The result is that the new workers 
coming to Washington are required to 
huddle up three, four, and even five in 
a room, in downtown boarding or room- 
ing houses, or else find quarters so far 
out that they may spend from 2 to 3 
hours each day getting to and from work. 

Anyone who has tried to get downtown 
or out of town at the rush hours knows 
how packed and jammed the streets, cars, 
and busses are. Sometimes they are so 
jammed there is hardly breathing room, 
to say nothing of standing room. 

Living under conditions such as these 
certainly does not equip a girl or boy to 
put in a good day’s work, and I think it 
is in the interest of national defense, as 
well as the interest of these young peo- 
ple who are brought to Washington, that 
we do something to improve the situ- 
ation; and do it soon, before the swelter- 
ing heat of another Washington summer 
sets in. If we do not, the results will be 
ghastly. 

The Civil Service Commission informs 
me that on June 30, 1930, there were 
68,510 persons employed in the Federal 
service in Washington, By January 1, 
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ty which in 1930 had less 
than 70,000 ral workers, and a popu- 
lation of less than half a million, 

I am primarily concerned about this 
situation because of the large number of 
girls who are coming into Washington 
from my own State of Illinois. It seems 
to me this should be of concern to every 
Member from every section, because these 
young girls are coming from all sections 
of the country. 

Although I am devoting my remarks 
more specifically to young women coming 
into Washington from the four corners 
of the Nation, we should not forget that 
there are thousands of men, many of 
them unable to pass the physical] exami- 
nation for the Army or the Navy because 
of age or physical weaknesses, who also 
will suffer the dreadful effects of the tor- 
rid tropical Washington summer under 
conditions which cannot fail, as matters 
stand now, to produce dreadful effects 
upon these Government workers, 

Aside from the question of humani- 
tarianism, we must remember these peo- 
ple are, for the greater part, engaged in 
war services in this, the greatest war 
nerve center in the world. Any condi- 
tions, whether of food, climate, transpor- 
tation, or any other deficiencies which 
impair the mental and physical condition 
of the workers, must necessarily react 
disastrously upon the war service they 
are rendering. 

We cannot—we must not—risk the 
lives or the bodies of our men on the bat- 
tle lines or impede the service of supplies 
so desperately needed by them by im- 
pairing the capacity of the administra- 
tive and production forces upon which 
those sailors and soldiers rely for their 
source of supplies. 

Now simply lamenting about a situa- 
tion accomplishes nothing, unless one 
has a suggestion for remedying it. And 
I have one to make. It may well be that 
someone will offer a better one, and if 
that be the case, I shall be happy about it. 

Until someon comes up with a better 
idea, I would like to point out that right 
in the heart of downtown Washington 
there are acres and acres of parkways, 
which could be used in this time of stress 
for emergency housing for our Federal 
workers. In addition to the parks, there 
is that wide expanse known as the Mall, 
stretching for a mile from the Capitol to 
the Washington Monument. This space 
could be utilized for the erection of thou- 
sands of housing units, which would be 
literally next door to the war agencies 
where the girls work, and close to the 
shopping district of the city. 

With our war workers already concen- 
trated largely in that area, it seems to 
me that at the same time we could con- 
struct a number of bomb shelters in this 
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area, that are impossible in the already 
built-up congested residential areas of 
Washington, and at the same time, pro- 
tect our workers. 

To try to distribute the Government 
workers over a wider area outside of 
Washington would create transportation 
problems which might be almost impos- 
siLle of solution if the rubber shortage, 
and the threatened gasoline shortage, 
are as serious as we are told they may 
become very soon. I realize, further, 
that with the c2ossation of automobile 
production the demand for motorized 
transportation in the Washington area 
could very easily outrun the available 
supply. 

There is a great deal of merit, incon- 
venient as it is for many Government 
workers, for the distribution of Federal 
workers to other cities where this is prac- 
tical; however, ultimate transfers will not 
solve our problem. 

My point is that we are not giving the 
necessary attention to these problems 
now, with the result that when they be- 
come acute, and of such magnitude that 
it will take months of planning even to 
begin to solve them, it will then be too 
late to build the proper bomb shelters, 
subways, tubes under the river, transpor- 
tation systems, sewage disposal sys- 
tems, water supplies, and housing facili- 
ties to take care of these people. 

At the moment these problems may 
seem relatively unimportant alongside 
of Pearl Harbor and Singapore and 
Burma Road. If conditions are per- 
mitted to arise in and about Washington 
which either prevent efficient war ad- 
ministration, or make possible the sud- 
den paralysis of that war administration, 
we are simply inviting more Pearl Har- 
bors, Singapores, and Burma Roads. If 
it is true that producticn is simply the 
other half of the military operations, as 
necessary, as important, and as vital to 
our success in winning this war as the 
utilization of machines, implements, and 
munitions of war by the armed forces, 
then it necessarily follows that efficient 
administration and direction is vital to 
that production, which in turn is vital 
to the success of our armed forces. 

I am, therefore, raising the issue of 
these problems at this time because I am 
convinced they will become not only 
acute but stupendous in their magnitude 
before we can meet them even if we 
begin now. 





Unfair Criticism of Public Power Lines in 
Texas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON, W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
the first effort was made in Texas to- 
ward producing power from the Brazos 
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River the private utilities have sought to 
sabotage the effort. Our people have 
spent years of sacrificial effort, and my 
State has appropriated more than $6,- 
000,000 of local tax money to carry out 
this great project. We expected the op- 
Position of the private utilities. We real- 
ized that the development of this public 
power, even though it was being used 
only to supply a market that the private 
companies had long described as un- 
profitable, cut into the monopoly that 
the private companies have long held. 
In fact, it has already resulted in “vol- 
untary” reductions on the part of the 
utilities of more than 60 percent in their 
rates to rural cooperatives in the area 
which the Brazos Transmission Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., proposes to serve. The 
company said these reductions were the 
result of “savings in the cost of genera- 
tion and transmission which the com- 
pany always passes on to its customers.” 

Of course, it has never been explained 
how the company effected such “savings 
in generation and transmission” only in 
the competitive territory, and why the 
same savings were not effected by the 
same companies in regard to the power 
sold in the cities of the region. My home 
town, Waco, is entirely surrounded by 
rural areas where rate reductions were 
made. The Brazos Transmission Cooper- 
ative proposes to serve these rural areas, 
but it does not propose to serve Waco, and 
no reduction has been offered in the city, 
although the power comes over the same 
transmission lines from the same gen- 
erating plants where the saving was ef- 
fected insofar as power sold in competi- 
tive areas is produced. Incidentally, of 
199 cities in the United States of over 
50,000 population, only 18 pay as much 
for electricity as Waco, and now Waco 
and central Texas are faced with the 
fact that even after paying these out- 
rageous rates all these years that the pri- 
vate interests do not have any power 
available at any price to serve the defense 
industries that are seeking locations in 
that area. 

I say we had expected the opposition 
of the private power companies—and we 
got it. But, we had hardly expected the 
bitter criticism that has been heaped on 
our project by a Republican from Kansas, 
or of a congressional committee that we 
felt would, at least, hear both sides before 
passing judgment in favor of the private 
utilities. 

Early in December a Member of this 
House from Kansas placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a very unfair and un- 
warranted attack on the Brazos River 
project. It was widely publicized, as 
have been all of these attacks on these 
locally owned power-generating and 
transmission agencies. On Friday, De- 
cember 5, 1941, I answered these charges 
on the floor of the House. Two days 
later came the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
I then felt that the welfare of our coun- 
try could best be served by calling a truce 
on the power question for the period of 
the war. I did not, therefore, have any 
copies of my speech printed for distribu- 
tion and I have not yet attempted to cir- 
culate it. On the contrary, I suggested to 
those in charge of the Brazos project 
that they should do everything in their 
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power to be of service to the Nation, even 
at the cost of leaving their own members 
unserved. They have followed this course 
and have offered in writing to make avail- 
able to the United States Government 
for war purposes all the power they can 
produce at cost. They have offered, in 
writing, to make any interchange of 
power with the private utilities that was 
necessary to attain this objective. Yet, 
in spite of every effort that we could pos- 
sibly make, the gentleman from Kansas 
saw fit yesterday to insert in the Recorp 
a bitter attack on the patriotism of 
everyone connected with this public 
power development. To anyone who is 
unfamiliar with the personalities and 
background, it would appear that a red- 
blooded and outraged American patriot 
who had been leading the fight for pre- 
paredness had discovered a group of what 
he calls Communists on the farms of 
central Texas. He says these farmers 
take the position of “To hell with the 
taxpayers, and the public be damned.” 
Yet these farmers repay every dollar they 
borrow from the Government. And he 
added, “Let the Army and the Navy play 
second fiddle; we come first,” in spite of 
the fact, which has never been denied, 
that this farmer-owned cooperative has 
definitely made every hour of its energy 
available for the war effort without a cent 
profit, and, in the meantime, the farmers 
ete oe the power they, themselves, 
need. 

The farmers of Texas are ready to 
sacrifice. They want to contribute to 
the winning of the war, but neither they 
nor I as their representative appreciate 
the gratuitous insults that have been 
heaped upon as patriotic a group of citi- 
zens as live in the United States by a 
man from a distant State whose record 
reflects, as far as I can find, no contribu- 
car to our defense effort except obstruc- 

on, 

Page 815 of the ConcressionaL REcorp 
of February 8, 1941, shows that on the 
passage of H. R. 1776—the lease-lend 
bill—the gentleman from Kansas voted 
“no.” 

Page 6791 of the Recorp of August 5, 
1941, shows that the gentleman from 
Kansas was absent when the property 
Seizure and war powers bill was passed. 

Page 7073 of the Recorp of August 12, 
1941, shows that when every vote was 
needed to continue the training of our 
Selective Service Army, the gentleman 
from Kansas voted “no.” 

Maybe this friend of the srivate utili- 
ties has contributed something more to 
the war effort than to try to stop the 
transmission of power to two defense 
Plants at Garland, Tex., but a casual 
pare of the Recorp does not show 
t. 

Yesterday, he claimed that all of these 
charges of virtual treason on the part 
of the farmers of Texas had “been sub- 
stantiated by a public investigation in 
which all interested parties and disinter- 
ested experts gave testimony.” The only 
hearing of this kind of which I have 
any knowledge was held by the War 
Production Board. It very definitely did 
not substantiate any of the gentleman’s 
charges. On the contrary, it found that 
the lines were needed for war purposes. 
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Of course, the gentleman from Kansas 
refers to the hearings held by a subcom- 
mittee of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the House, at which not one single 
representative of the cooperative involved 
was ever heard or invited to be heard, 
and I here and now challenge the gentle- 
man to place in this Recorp the same of 
one single officer or other representative 
of the Brazos River Transmission Electric 
Cooperative, Inc—the transmitting 
agency—the Brazos River Conservation 
and Reclamation District—the generat- 
ing agency—or the city of Garland, Tex., 
whose municipal plant serves the air- 
plane plant and the tank-engine plant, 
who either appeared before the commit- 
tee or who was invited to do so. And 
yet he talks of a hearing at which all 
interested parties gave testimony. I also 
challenge him to name one single officer 
or representative of any of these agencies 
or of any of the constractors engaged in 
the construction of these lines who were 
ever questioned by any representative of 
the committee or by any Army officer who 
testified before the committee. And yet 
the committee and the gentleman from 
Kansas claim to have evidence that 
would show that 40 percent of the money 
value of the lines was not complete on 
December 5, 1841. How could anybody 
know that this was or was not a fact 
without any recourse to the books of the 
agencies that were paying out the money? 

The majority report is very critical of 
the construction by the Brazos River 
Transmission Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
of the transmission lines from Morris 
Sheppard Dam to the defense plants in 
north and central Texas. This is, of 
course, only a repetition of the long- 
standing fight between public and private 
power. The power is now available at 
Morris Sheppard Dam. It is needed at 
the defense plants. The question was, 
Who should transmit it? ‘The power be- 
longs to the public agency. It requires 
no more copper for this agency to trans- 
mit the power than it would for the 
private utilities to transmit it. 

The public agency began the construc- 
tion of these lines long before there was 
any copper shortage. It had a large part 
of the work done by the 5th of Decem- 
ber—the date fixed ty the O. P. M. as 
the date on which 40 percent of the work 
shall have been done if the lines were to 
be completed without a special permit. 
Apparently this subcommittee, which is 
evidently primarily interested in~ dis- 
crediting public power agencies in the 
interest of the private utilities, instigated 
a stop order and an investigation of the 
construction of the Brazos transmission 
lines by the War Production Board. 
After conducting a complete investiga- 
tion and going into the books of the Co- 
operative the War Production Board de- 
termined that the Brazos Cooperative 
had complied with their regulations. The 
question to be decided was whether or 
not 40 percent of the money value of the 
lines had been erected by December 5, 
1941. The majority of the subcommittee 
solemnly announced that an Army offi- 
cei had told them that from what he had 
heard of the matter—he never visited 
Texas—he did not think that this much 
money had been spent on that date. 


They then proceeded to try the publicly 
owned cooperative agency without a 
single witness from the agency involved 
being called. One cf their chief wit- 
nesses was the vice president of the pri- 
vate utility that serves northeast Texas. 
The other seems to have been the Con- 
gressman from Kansas. Not one single 
Congressman from the area affected ap- 
peared to support the contention of the 
committee. But a Republican from a 
distant State appeared and testified at 
length to what he admitted was pure 
hearsay. On such evidence the majority 
of the subcommittee tried to prevent the 
completion of the Brazos project lines; 
and failing in that, they now try by their 
biased report to discredit the splendid 
work done by the R. E. A. and its cooper- 
atives in Texas. 

I appeared before this subcommittee; I 
appeared before the War Production 
Board to help present the case of the pub- 
licly owned transmission agency. I know 
that the public agencies have added 
22,500 kilowatts of vitally needed power 
in central Texas, and I likewise know that 
if the majority of this subcommittee and 
the privately owned utility companies 
could have had their way this power 
would not have been produced at all. 1 
also know that central Texas is at this 
moment about to lose its first and only 
real chance to secure some substantial 
industries because of the shortage of 
power. 

In addition to the power politics that 
the majority of the subcommittee evi- 
denced there was a liberal display of party 
politics. Of the 14 Democratic members 
of the committee who voted on this report 
only 6 supported the majority. How- 
ever, these 6 Democratic members joined 
the solid Republican membership in an 
effort to discredit the administration. 
Actually, a majority of the Democrats on 
the cOmmittee signed minority reports 
and refused to line up with either the 
private utility group or the Roosevelt 
haters. 


An Experiment Station Which Has More 
Than Justified Its Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURBOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks and include 
therein a telegram obtained in the House 
today, I wish to insert the following tele- 
gram which I received just now from the 
Chamber of Commerce at Glendale, 
Ariz., protesting a proposed cut on the 
experimental work which has been so 
long and successfully conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture at that place. 
Opposed as I am to any reduction in 
scientific studies and investigations de- 
signed to improve or increase our food 
supplies, I am presenting this for the 
further consideration of Congress, 
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The telegram is as follows: 


GLENDALE, Ariz., March 5, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN R. Murpock, 
House of Representatives Building, 
; Washingion, D.C.: 

Press releases today indicate another at- 
tempt to abandon the Glendale Government 
poultry experimental farm. Dr. McFee advises 
the House Appropriations Committee that a 
saving could be made to the, Government 
and that the State of Arizona has less than 
1,000,000 bird population. The present ap- 
propriation for Glendale is $14,500. 

The returns to the general fund from Glen- 
dale are approximately $3,000 annually. The 
station here was established for the study 
of poultry nutrition and management for the 
subtropical and semiarid sections of the 
United States; this comprises Arizona, Cali 
fornia, Nevada, southern Utah, New Mexico, 
and southwest Texas. Florida has also em- 
braced practices recommended from this sta- 
tion. The area served more nearly represents 
15 to 20 percent of the hen population. 

The station was originally established on 
10 acres in 1921. The purchase money was 
raised in the community in amounts from 
$10 to $500, and a deed was presented to Mr. 
George H. Rommel, Chief of the Animal 
Husbandry Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by Ernest R. Hall, Act- 
ing Governor of Arizona, on the 20th day ot 


»May 1921; in Mr. Rommel’s address, he stated 


the land gift was accepted by the Govern- 
ment to establish and conduct a Government 
poultry experimental station. 

Several attempts have been made to aban- 

don or move the station in the past 15 years 
on one pretext or another. This is the first 
attempt, however, on strictly an economy 
basis. We could submit many far more 
legitimate economies. The station here has 
accomplished forty-odd publications. No 
single scientific finding from this station’s 
work can be found that is not also applicable 
in other areas. 
* ‘The houseless system has saved poultrymen 
in similar climates all over the world a dollar 
per bird. Tent brooding of chickens has 
saved poultrymen 75 percent of their brood- 
ing expense. Yolk absorption work done 
years ago is of world-wide benefit. Fat 
metabolism work testing various oils for effect 
on yolk size and quality has world-wide ac- 
ceptance. The Milo-Hegari grain sorghum 
work has had acceptance wherever grain 
sorghums are raised. 

The station’s work has consistently saved 
the industry many times its appropriation 
annually. The station is now known world 
wide in animal nutrition work and should 
justify a direct nutrition appropriation, 
independent of the Animal Husbandry Divi- 
sion,“ which now controls the appropriation. 
An increase of appropriation for added per- 
sonnel, buildings, and stock would reflect 
definite results in promoting food produc- 
tion vital to victory. Abandonment would 
be short-sighted, unjustified, and disastrous 
to the industry. 

GLENDALE CHAMBER OF. COMMERCE. 


“Necessary Men” Engaged in Agricultural 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 
IN THE mearal sieniiininiiinaies 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ord, I include the following release by | Bowron Says Report on Jap Menace Here 


the Director of the Selective Service 
System: 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE System, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1942. 
Memorandum: To all State directors (I- 
875)—Local board release (97)—Effective 
date: At once. 
Subject: N men engaged in agri- 
cultural activities (III). 

The importance of maintaining the produc- 
tion of certain agricultural products neces- 
sary to the national defense program and to 
the national health, safety, and interest was 
called to your attention by Memoranda to All 
State Directors (I-116) and (I-298). This 
memorandum does not rescind, but supple- 
ments and further emphasizes, the policies 
and information which they included. 

Since last directive upon this subject was 
issued the prosecution of the war has acutely 
accelerated the demand for manpower for in- 
dustrial war production and for the armed 
forces. 

Reports reaching this headquarters indi- 
cate that this demand has, in some portions 
of the country, resulted in a serious depletion 
of the number of men necessary to the main- 
tenance of essential agricultural activities. 

In order to insure the maintenance of es- 
sential agricultural activities, this headquar- 
ters again calls the attention of the local 
boards to the importance of giving full con- 
sideration to claims for deferment of men en- 
gaged in this field. Such consideration should 
include thorough analysis of the status of 
each man with respect to his agricultural em- 
ployment and should be based upon full in- 
formation regarding those agricultural prod- 
ucts which are essential. 

This headquarters is taking steps which it 
is believed will assist the local boards to ob- 
tain adequate information upon which to 
base the classification of registrants engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. To this end confer- 
ences have been held by representatives of the 
Selective Service System and the Department 
of Agriculture which have resulted in ar- 
rangements to provide information to Selec- 
tive Service agencies on the National, State, 
and local levels. Arrangements have also 
been made to inform all agricultural employ- 
ers of the importance of limiting requests for 
occupational deferment to those cases where 
the men are clearly necessary to the produc- 
tion of essential products and cannot be re- 
placed at the time of classification. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has been re- 
quested, and has agreed to direct the State 
and county war boards, to make information 
available upon the request of the Selective 
Service agencies. These boards have been di- 
rected not to interest themselves in individ- 
ual cases, but to be prepared to assist the local 
boards should they make inquiries concern- 
ing the importance of certain products and 
the scarcity of men qualified to produce them. 
It is the desire of this headquarters that State 
headquarters, appeal boards, local boards, and 
appeal agents avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity provided by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In order to develop a cooperative relation- 
ship the Secretary of Agriculture has re- 
quested the county war boards to invite rep- 
resentatives of the loca) boards to meet with 
them for the exchange of information on 
agricultural production problems. It is sug- 
gested that these invitations be accepted. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has further of- 
fered to cooperate with this headquarters by 
informing the Director of Selective Service 
from time to time regarding those agricultural 
activities which are essential. This head- 
quarters will supply this information to the 
State directors and local boards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. Hersueyr, Director. 


Most Thorough 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Los Angeles 
Times of February 28, 1942: 


BOWRON SAYS REPORT ON JAP MENACE HERE 
MOST THOROUGH 


“The most thorough, competent, and com- 
plete study of the Japanese situation that 
has ever been made by any single body.” 

This was Mayor Bowron’s comment last 
night on reading an advance copy of the 
Dies Committee on Un-American Activities 
report which is published this morning. 

Bowron has been one of the most deter- 
mined public officials among those seeking 
outright ouster of Japanese from the south- 
ern California area to avert sabotage as well 
as furtiier espionage. 

“IT have been conversant with the activi- 
ties and reports of the Dies committee for 
the last 2 years,” Bowron said. 

“I was able to obtain information from 
that committee which was available from no 
other source. 

“I consider the work of the Dies com- 
mittee has contributed greatly to our han- 
dling, so far, of a most difficult and dangerous 
situation.” 





National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. KERR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from Junius 
H. Rose, a very important educator in 
my State: 


GREENVILLE CiTy SCHOOLS, 
Greenville, N. C., March 3, 1942. 


Hon. JoHNn H. Kerr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Kerr: I understand 
that there are quite a number of people in 
Congress and out of Congress who think that 
the time has come to get rid of the National 
Youth Administration. I know of a certainty 
that this should not be done. The National 
Youth Administration should be continued. 

It should be continued for several reasons. 
In the first place, I know how much the Na- 
tional Youth Administration now means to 
the defense program. I know it can and will 
mean even more. The figures show that 
every day a thousand young men go from the 
shops of the National Youth Administration 
throughout the Nation into war industries, 
and that every day a large number go into 
the armed forces better trained as soldiers 
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in this mechanical war because of their Na- 
tional Youth Administration experience. 

In the second place, I know what the Na- 
tional Youth Administration educational pro- 
gram means to boys and girls here in the 
South. It meets a need that our limited 
funds here in the South have never been able 
to meet. I do not believe along with some 
educators in the Nation that the National 
Youth Administration program is in competi- 
tion with the regular school program. Here 
in North Carolina we certainly have not found 
the National Youth Administration program 
to be in opposition to the school program. In 
fact, it has been a welcome help. 

In the third place, while some sections of 
the country are working to capacity, there 
are other sections of the country where the 
youth are unable to find employment, due to 
the fact that the jobs they have been holding 
as salesmen for various articles now frozen 
now no longer exist. If these young men 
are to make a living and at the same time con- 
tribute to the war effort, they must be trained; 
and the National Youth Administration is the 
best agency I know for training these young 
men. 

I know that the administration officials of 
the National Youth Administration are will- 
ing and eager to make the entire program 
contribute to the war effort of the Nation. 

I know whereof I speak in this matter. 

As a veteran of the former World War, and 
as a member of State council on defense, and 
as chairman of the Pitt County Civilian De- 
fense Council, and knowing something of the 
needs of the Nation at this time, I say hon- 
estly that I believe that the work and the 
functions of the National Youth Administra- 
tion should be continued. If you think it 
wise to combine it with the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps or any other youth-serving agency 
and change its name, that does not matter at 
all; what I am interested in, 4s I said before, 
is that the vital function of the present Na- 
tional Youth Administration shall be con- 
tinued in some form and in some organiza- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
t J. H. Rosz, 
Superintendent of Schools. 





Agricultural Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing telegram and letter indicate the 
interest of the people in the considera- 
tion of the agricultural appropriation bill 
we have under consideration today. The 
cause of the confusion in the considera- 
tion of the agricultural appropriation bill 
is due to two facts. The first one is that 
now we must consider all legislation in 
the light of a war economy, and that is 
what the people themselyes demand. 

The second cause of legislative confu- 
sion is due to the fact that conflict of 
opinion is a result of a. lack of definite 
information on all the provisions of the 
proposed appropriation. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 3, 1942. 
Hon. Rem Murray, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Tremendous victory efforts now being put 
forth by our country demand greatly acceler- 
ated production efforts on all fronts. We 
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must not lose sight of extreme necessity of 
increasing agricultural production. Our or- 
ganization feels program of Farm Security 
Administration, now up for consideration, 
is vital to welfare of both soldiers in the field 
and workers in industry. Now, more than 
ever before, family farming by working farm- 
ers must be encouraged. Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is only bank that most working 
farmers have. We urge that you do every- 
thing in your power to maintain and enhance 
this program. 
Tuomas WHITE, Sr., 
President, 
Water J. BurKE, 
Secretary-treasurer, Wisconsin State 
Industrial Union Council, Farm 
Security Administration. 


WISCONSIN Farm BuREAU FEDERATION, 
Madison, Wis., March 3, 1942, 
Hon. Rei F, Murray, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The Appropriations Committee 
has totally disregarded the recommendations 
of the Farm Bureau and other conservative 
farm groups in regard to Farm Security 
Administration and other agricultural agen- 
cies. A drastic reduction for Farm 
Security Administration would not only 
effect economy but would tend to re- 
duce this most extravagant and unneces- 
sary duplication of services to farm people. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
hoping to gain a foothold in agriculture by 
starting to organize the dairymen. To date 
they have been unable to get much support 
f-om the thinking class of farm people. The 

ituation leads us to believe that the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is supporting the 
Farm Security Administration appropriation 
in an effort to gain favor with the Farm 
Security crowd. This constantly growing 
bureaucracy, working with our farm people, 
which now threatens to be colored with Con- 
gress of Industria] Organizations influence, is 
alarming our thinking farmers. 

We are looking to you to support a program 
for agriculture, which is based on their needs 
and which eliminates this unnecessary ex- 
pense and duplication of services. 

The recommendations of the Farm Bureau 
in regard to agricultural appropriations have 
been clearly stated to the Agricultural Appro- 
priations Committee, and we are convinced 
that the acceptance of their recommenda- 
tions will give the farm people adequate serv- 
ice and will eliminate waste and duplication. 

Use this money to build an army to lick the 
Japs. We don’t need an army to supervise 
the farmers. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roscoe SMITH, 
President. 





Evacuation of Japanese in the Los 
Angeles Area 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
word comes from California this morning 
that General De Witt, commander of the 
Ninth Corps Area, which includes Los 
Angeles and environs, has decided to 
evacuate some 10,000 Japanese from the 
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Los Angeles area and put them in a camp 
in the Owens Valley. 

It so happens that this is a long, nar- 
row upland valley just east of the high 
Sierras and that this valley is the source 
of at least two-thirds of the city of Los 
Angeles water supply. 

There are two or three major reser- 
voirs in this valley, and the main aque- 
duct carrying in excess of 300 miner's 
inches of domestic water passes through 
this valley, much of it exposed piping 
and readily susceptible to destruction. 

I cannot penetrate the mind of the 
general; he may have reasons for his ac- 
tion that are satisfactory to him, but I 
most vigorously protest this action as in 
my judgment an inexcusable piece of 
stupidity, and I sincerely hope that his 
military superiors in Washington will 
stop this move until a more thorough ex- 
amination of the dangers inherent in the 
situation are investigated. 

In my mind’s eye, I can see Tokyo 
grinning with joy because of the oppor- 
tunity this action will afford to sabotage 
the water supply of a city of 1,500,000 
people. 





Reclamation and the Central Valley 
Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, every war in history has taught 
the lesson of the importance of food. In 
most wars that have lasted a period of 
years, more people have died of starva- 
tion and want than were .cilled in action. 
Experts upon nutrition stress the impor- 
tance of a balanced diet in maintaining. 
the physical well-being of any popula- 
tion for, without a balanced diet, the 
general health and well-being of the citi- 
zens of any country is bound to deteri- 
orate and leave permanent ills affecting 
future generations. 

The starvation and privation suffered 
in the last World War is being duplicated 
in the present struggle. Fortunately, we 
have full granaries and an abundance of 
food as we enter this conflict to make an 
all-out fight for the rights of the common 
man and the principles of democracy. 
We are allied upon the side of nations 
who have been for years engaged in a 
struggle for their existence against cruel 
and ruthless aggressors. Their efforts to 
build a military machine with which to 
cope with their enemies has of necessity 
diverted the ways of peace, as far as pos- 
sible, to those of war. Their lack of vital 
materials and foodstuffs has had to be 
supplemented as far as possible by help 
from the United States. 

Now that this Nation has taken up its 
stand alongside these other countries in a 
war against aggression, we are more than 
morally obligated to assist them in every 
way possible, We must of very necessity, 








in addition to making every possible pro- 
vision for our own armed forces and for 
our civilian population, make every effort 
within our power to see that foodstuffs, 
munitions, and goods of all kinds are 
supplied to them in huge quantities. 
Also it is better that in the matter of 
foodstuffs they be supplied with the types 
and kind which their habits have accus- 
tomed them. 

The industrial power of this Nation 
gives assurance that manufactured goods 
and munitions of all kinds needed in the 
prosecution of the war are flowing and 
will continue to flow in a mighty tide 
that is destined to overwhelm and defeat 
our country’s enemies. As the tempo of 
this war increases, so will the output of 
our industrial plants increase to an ex- 
tent that we can supply not only our own 
forces but those of our Allies as well. 

But back of all this war effort must be 
a supply of food and fiber to keep up the 
strength and morale of not only our own 
people, but of our Allies as well. The 
longer the war lasts, the more acute will 
be the problem of feeding the hundreds 
of millions of people that must look to 
the United States to supplement or com- 
plement their own food resources, just as 
they look to us to supplement their arms 
and weapons. The vast resources of our 
farm lands will enable us to do this if 
we plan wisely and act intelligently. 

Since 1902 this country has embarked 
upon a program of reclaiming the fer- 
tile lands of our 17 Western States by a 
pregram of control and conservation of 
the waters in this vast region. Waters 
that formerly wasted to the sea, leaving 
behind them in floodtime scenes of deso- 
lation and havoc, have been placed in 
harness and now through the medium of 
storage reservoirs and canals and irriga- 
tion ditches they flow peacefully through 
the land, spreading out upon the fertile 
fields and through the magic of irrigation 
creating great wealth where there was 
only desert before. Homes and farms 
and cities now thriving and contributing 
much to the resources of the Nation are 
founded upon and depend entirely for 
their existence upon the benefits be- 
stowed upon them by means of irrigation. 

They purchase manufactured goods 
and staple foodstuffs from the more 
humid regions in greater abundance than 
any other market that is an outlet for 
the products of the East and Middle West. 
Reclamation has built a continuity of 
population from the Mississippi to the 
Pacific coast and has fortified our Na- 
tion’s resources far in excess of any cost. 

The contribution made to our supplies 
of livestock and foods and their related 
products has been possible only through 
irrigation, for in these Western States, 
except for certain minor favored areas, 
there is insufficient rain to bring any 
crop to maturity. Many of the projects 
undertaken in the reclamation program 
have been completed and are function- 
ing with great value to their respective 
areas and to the country. Others have 
been slowed down or stopped almost en- 
tirely. Certain of them, that were con- 
ceived not primarily for bringing new 
lands into cultivation. but for the pur- 
pose of providing a supplemental water 
supply to lands that had been farmed 





and producing crops for many years, 
were designed to serve a number of pur- 
poses in addition to irrigation, namely 
flood control, navigation, salinity con- 
trol, generation of electric energy, indus- 
trial and domestic water recreation and 
wildlife, and so forth. 

Chief among this type of project is 
the one in California known as the Cen- 
tral Valley project. The project. serves 
lands in 20 counties, comprising what is 
probably the most productive area within 
our national boundaries, an area that 
produces commercially in great quantity 
more than 30 varieties of fruits and nuts, 
with an annual value of $70,000,000; 
more than 25 varieties of vegetable crops 
valued at $25,000,000; 20 varieties of field 
crops with an annual value exceeding 
$90,000,000. 

The valley contains 967,600 head of 
cattle and calves; 1,721,900 sheep and 
lambs; 246,200 hogs; 4,368,000 chickens 
and 400,000 turkeys; 34,278,000 dozen 
eggs; 13,781,000 pounds of wool, and 
69,428,000 pounds of dairy products are 
produced annually. This gives an agri- 
cultural production for this area whose 
totals approximate $280,000,000 each 
year. 

Nowhere else is there such an abun- 
dance and variety of products produced 
in a similar area. The quality of each 
of these food products is world famous. 
The contribution made to the resources 
of the Nation is apparent daily to all of 
you who partake of some product from 
there—of fruit, or wine, vegetable, nut, 
or meat. Many of you have visited this 
area, which also encompasses a scenic 
wonderland from Mount Shasta on the 
north, Yosemite Valley in the middle, 
and the giant redwood trees on the 
southern end. 

It is a land favored by Nature in many 
ways. It lacks, however, one prime 
essential for the maintenance of the 
civilization that has developed there; that 
is, an equitable distribution of the water 
supply. In the northern half of the 
great valley two-thirds of the water sup- 
ply originates, and there is but one-third 
of the irrigation needs, while in the 
southern half there is but one-third of 
the water supply and two-thirds of the 
irrigation needs. There has been 116 
inches of rain at one end of the valley 
and 5 inches at the other. 

The Central Valley project was de- 
signed to correct this condition and af- 
ford a balance that would correct the 
vagaries of nature. To that end, the 
Shasta Dam, second largest in the world, 
is being rapidly constructed. Its purpose 
will be to improve the navigation on the 
Sacramento River for hundreds of miles, 
afford a great measure of flood protection 
to tht valley—a year or so ago a flood 
poured through the dam site and did 
more than $12,000,000 damage—provide 
irrigation water and salinity control, 
water for municipalities and industries. 
Through the storage of 4,500,000 acre- 
feet of water behind the dam it will gen- 
erate, in conjunction with an after-bay 
dam at Keswick, 8 miles below, 450,000 
kilowatts of electric power. 

Thus the Shasta Dam proves to be the 
key unit of the project, and it should be 
completed and in operation by the end of 


1943. The Contra Costa conduit, which 
will carry the water to be used by cities 
on San Francisco Bay and for great in- 
dustries located there, is being completed 
as rapidly as possible. 

The Cross Channel and Delta-Mendota 
Canal, which are designed to carry the 
waters south to effect an exchange with 
waters of the San Joaquin River, are still 
being studied by the engineers of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, with no con- 
struction under way at present. The 
Friant Dam, fourth Jargest concrete dam 
in the world, is more than 95 percent 
completed. The waters it was designed 
to control and store for distribution to 
the valley lands desperately in need of 
this supplemental] supply still waste to 
the sea and will until such time as the 
Madera Canal of 1,500 second-feet ca- 
pacity is completed or extended beyond 
the first unit, now under construction, 
and the Friant-Kern Canal of 3,500 
second-feet, which will be 160 miles long 
and extends to the southern end of the 
valley, is built. No work has yet been 
commenced on this canal, so that the 
Friant Dam, one of the largest, best con- 
structed, and beautiful of its kind, will be 
unable to render the service for which it 
was created when completed next month. 

The lands in Madera, Fresno, Kings, 
Tulare, and Kern Counties, which badly 
need this supplementa] water supply to 
be served by these canals, are numbered 
among the richest agricultural counties 
in the United States. According to the 
Bureau of Reclamation: 


More than a million acres face an acute 
irrigation crisis. In the southern San J0a- 
quin Valley the surface waters long ago were 
fully appropriated for irrigation and the 
farmers resorted to pumping from under- 
ground. As this type of irrigation in- 
creased, groundwater levels fell—and the 
farmers discovered, years too late, that their 
draft upon this subterranean supply is 
greater than its natural replenishment. 
Some wells are going dry. Im areas where 
the water table 20 years ago stood 19 to 20 
feet below the surface, it now is down as 
far as 250 feet, requiring a pumping lift, 
considering draw-down in the wells, of about 
275 feet. The cost of such irrigation pump- 
ing in many cases has made the continu- 
ance of crop farming economically impos- 
sible. Hydrologic studies show that under 
the 400,000 acres on which the water table 
is falling in Kern, Tulare, and Fresno coun- 
ties, there is annual water sufficient for 
only half that area. Thus, the conclusion 
is unavoidable that eventually 200,000 acres 
of highly developed lands, with an annual 
yield of $20,000,000 worth of crops, will have 
to be abandoned to production unless re- 
lief is forthcoming. As a matter of tragic 
fact, in excess of 50,000 acres of once-lush 
croplands already have gone—and for the 
rest of the stricken area, it’s just a ques- 
tion as to which farmers can hold out and 
which must give up, pending the arrival of a 
supplemental water supply from the Central 
Valley project. 


Mr. Speaker, that, in succinct fashion, 
states the case for immediate construc- 
tion of the Friant-Kern and Madera 
Canals which would convey the life-giving 
waters to the lands whose productive- 
ness and development have been placed 
in jeopardy by Nature’s maladjustment 
of the available water supply. 

To quote again from a statement of the 
Bureau of Reclamation: 
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Irrespective of the underlying objective of 
water principally for supplemental 
irrigation, the project also can incidentally 
serve about 175,000 acres of new land, the 
irrigation of which should be of direct in- 
fluence in enabling the valley to support a 
population. Since water, and not 
land, is the limiting factor in the agricul- 
tural development of the valley, the new 
land areas shown above include only those 
for which adequate water will be available, 
over and above the supplemental supply to 
be furnished presently irrigated areas. The 
figures do not include, fcr instance, about 
1,300,000 acres of undeveloped lands which 
are in position to be served by the Friant- 
Kern and Madera Canals, but for which proj- 
ect water is not available. 


Mr. Speaker, now for the advantages 
which would accrue to the Nation’s war 
effort immediately upon the construction 
of these two canais; responsible officials 
have stated that rationing of foods in 
many categories may become an absolute 
necessity in the near future; already we 
are faced with a rationing of sugar. The 
irrigated lands of the Western States and 
the projects under the Reclamation Bu- 
reau alone could step up the production 
of sugar beets to produce an annual in- 
crease of more than a million tons of 
sugar. Refinery capacity in California is 
sufficient to process the beets produced 
from an additional 75,000 acres. The 
Central Valley alone could produce this 
acreage if the supplemental water was 
made available. 

Our most critical shortage is one that 
affects us all—that is, the shortage of our 
supply of rubber. Experts have testified 
that to make a good tire from synthetic 
rubber it must be mixed with at least 40 
percent of vegetable rubber to give it the 
necessary elasticity. It is not enough to 
produce sufficient rubber alone to supply 
our military needs, the requirements of 
our civilian population must also be met 
to at least a minimum degree. We are 
no longer geared te a “horse and buggy” 
age. In most sections of the country, 
outside of the great cities, streetcars are 
a thing of the past. Business, labor, 
farming, and government are geared 
around the rubber-tired methods of 
transportation. The entire country can 
only look to Congress and to our Govern- 
ment to make immediate provision for a 
sufficient supply to carry them through 
this emergency if business and labor and 
farming of every kind and type is not to 
be subjected to such delays cnd slowing 
down as to seriously interfere with our 
war efforts. The shortage of rubber is 
the most critical of all war materials with 
the exception only of tin. In addition to 
the supplies of natural rubber that can 
be found and imported from our neigh- 
bors, we must take steps to produce all 
that we can within our own boundaries. 

The guayule shrub is the one domestic 
source of rubber that has been grown 
on a commercial scale and found to be 
@ practical source of natural rubber. It 
is a desert plant that requires some ir- 
rigation and is affected by certain cli- 
matic conditions of rain and cold. The 
Congress has just passed a bill author- 
izing the Department of Agriculture to 
take over the private interests that have 
developed and domesticated the plant, 
including the available seed, nurseries, 
and technical data. 
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This plant has been successfully grown 
in the San Joaquin Valley and vast areas 
of land there have been found to be 
adapted to its culture. To grow it on 
a scale sufficiently large to substantially 
alleviate the present shortage will re- 
quire that the “scorched earth” condi- 
tion which limits production in the San 
Joaquin Valley be alleviated by the 
building of the canals which will carry 
the supplemental water supply. It is 
not too early to commence construction 
of these canals for it will take many 
months to build them. It will be some 
time before sufficient guayule seed is on 
hand to plant a large scale acreage, but 
surely no delay should be suffered in 
making the necessary preparations to 
assure rapid production as soon as the 
seed supply will warrant its planting. 

The construction of these canals will 
make pessible a great saving in trans- 
portation of mi'k and other dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetables, and so forth, that are 
now being brought in from other sources 
far away to supplement the supply avail- 
able locally for feeding our forces 1lo- 
cated on the Pacific coast. It is hoped 
that before long proper recognition of 
their value in increasing the Nation’s 
resources will be given attention. 





Pay of Service Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I include the following resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of 
South Carolina: 


Whereas it has come to our attention that 
there will be needed a large Army and many 
men are being called from all walks of life 
to serve in the armed forces of the present 
World War; and 

Whereas many men are making tremen- 
dous sacrifices to serve their country and 
render this service, leaving their businesses 
and families and homes while the defense 
projects are paying large sums or salaries to 
defense workers which is it thought is not 
on an equitable basis; and 

Whereas those who are serving in the 
armed forces not Only have to sacrifice and 
do this military duty and are not receiving 
the compensation as others are receiving in 
the various defense projects in this country 
at this time and an increased pay is only fair 
and just to men who have left their homes, 
and have families to support, and made great 
sacrifices and giving their lives in the protec- 
tion of their country; and 


Whereas it is thought that the sum of 
$42 a month, as the minimum base pay for 
men entering the armed forces is certainly 
only a reasonable amount and a small sum 
to be paid those who are actually going to do 
the fighting and make the supreme sacrifices: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives, 
That it is recommended to the National Con- 
gress that immediate steps be taken to see 
that the pay of the men now in the armed 
forces of the United States be increased and 
it is further recommended that the minimum 


base pay for service men at this time be fixed 
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at $42 per month, which it is thought to be 
only reasonable and most equitable under ail 
conditions existing; end be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
immediately sent to the United States Sena- 
tors of South Carolina, the Members of the 
National House of Representatives, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Secretary of War, and the chair- 
man of each of the Committees on Military 
Affairs in the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States. 





Norway Fights On 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me over radio station WRUL, 
Boston, Mass., carried by short wave to 
Norway, March 1, 1942: 


People of Norway and men of the Nor- 
wegian merchant marine, as United States 
Congressman from the State of Washington, 
I represent a district in which many of your 
friends and relatives now reside. I can tell 
you from my own knowledge that their hearts 
and thoughts have been with you every min- 
ute of your hardship and travail during the 
past months. Your indomitable courage and 
never-say-die spirit inspire them now when 
the Axis wolves are snarling at our very 
coasts. 

I feel, too, that I have a special kinship with 
the Norwegian people. Although I was born 
in the State of Washington, my mother and 
father came here from Norway before the 
turn of the century. I am proud of my 
heritage. Never have I doubted for one mo- 
ment that you hated and despised the 
treacherous Axis fiends who have pillaged and 
destroyed your homeland. Never have I 
doubted for a second that the people of 
Norway were united against their oppressors 
and would at the proper moment rise in 
wrathful justice to push them deep in the 
same fjords through which they had sailed 
to make their treacherous attack. 

NORWAY CONTINUES STRUGGLE ON LAND, ON SEA, 
AND IN THE AIR 


Hitler has boasted that Norway has been 
knocked out of this battle. But can you say 
a nation has been knocked out whose gov- 
ernment is still operating, albeit in another 
land, whose thousands cf young men are 
fighting on land heroically side by side with 
their loyal allies, while hundreds are train- 
ing to pilot destruction through the air to 
the Axis foes? Can you say that a nation is 
through when three-fourths of her mer- 
chant marine, over 750 ships manned by 
25,000 officers and men, are daily threading 
their way through submarine and mine-in- 
fested waters to bring vital supplies to Eng- 
land and the United States and our other 
Allies? Can a nation be called “conquered” 
when 99 percent of its people are bravely re- 
sisting the Nazi overloards in spite of terror 
and persecution, firing squads, and concen- 
tration camps? Every day we in America hear 


of acts of courage which prove that Nor- 


wegians are fighting on the home front just 
as effectively as are their forces abroad. 


INTERNAL RESISTANCE TO NAZIS GROWS 


We read in our newspapers that mysterious 
fires frequently break out in Norway, and 
almost always at places and at times most 


inconvenient to the Germans. We also read 
that the Nazi prisons and concentration 
camps are filled to overflowing with Nor- 
wegian patriots terrible but convincing evi- 
dence that Norway’s war against Hitler is 
continuing in full force. 

But of all the stories of resistance now 
coming out of your homeland I personally 
consider those relating to your teachers and 
clergymen as among the most significant and 
most courageous. The fact that during Feb- 
ruary 1942 over 9,000 Norwegian teachers 
have signed their names in written protest 
against Nazi plans to enroll all Norwegians 
between the ages of 10 and 18 in a Hitler- 
style youth organization is something that 
should inspire us Americans with new faith 
in the power of democracy to fight tyranny; 
and the fact that only a few days ago, on 
February 24, Bishop Eyzind Berggrav, the 
leading spokesman of the Norwegian church, 
and the other 6 Norwegian bishops ali re- 
signed their positions in protest against Nazi 
and Quisling attempts to destroy the sacred 
rights of Norwegian homes and schools and 
churches will certainly win the admiration 
of the American people. Yes; I can solemnly 
assure the Norwegian people that we realize 
full well the hardships and the dangers of 
their life, and that we therefore stand in 
admiration of their continued resistance to 
evil. 

A few weeks ago I had the pleasure of 
being host to a number of your gallant 
seamen at our Nation’s Capital. During the 
course of their stay they met the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Speaker of 
our House of Representatives. Later in the 
day we paid a visit to Crown Prince Olaf 
and Princess Martha and their children. 
This gallant young couple should be a source 
of inspiration to the Norwegian people 
everywhere, as they have been to all Ameri- 
cans. They typify the honesty, tenacity, and 
democratic spirit of the people of your 
country. 


IMPORTANCE OF NORWAY’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
ALLIED EFFORT 


In talking with these modern viking sol- 
diers of the sea, one could not help but mar- 
vel at the great role they are playing in bring- 
ing the supplies to our Allies. When I learned 
that Norwegian tankers have long been and 
are still bringing more than 50 percent of the 
oil and gasoline that arrives in Great Britain 
and that Norwegian freighters are carrying 
about a third of the foodstuffs and war ma- 
terial to those islands, I said to my seafaring 
guests: “If you captains and gallant crews 
had not been carrying oil and planes and 
tanks to the Allies these past 2 years, Hitler 
might probably now be master of the world.” 
When the history of this war is written it can 
be truly said of the Norwegian seamen, as 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill said of 
the British airmen in England’s darkest hour, 
“Never have so many owed so much to so 
few.” 

We know that your air squadrons are fiy- 
ing with the Royal Air Force in England. We 
know that many hundreds of your men have 
risked their young lives to escape from Nor- 
way to join your air-training school in Can- 
ada. We knw they are dreaming and hoping 
for that day wher. they will fly to rid the air 
over Norway of the Nazi oppressors. 

I would like to compare these Norwegian 
airmen and sailors to the intrepid vikings of 
old—these modern vikings on land and on 
the sea and inthe air They have come out of 
the. grim fastnesses of the North, not to con- 
quer and discover new lands, but to seek new 
vistas of freedom and overcome oppression 
wherever and whenever it exists. Truly thcse 
persons of Norwegian ancestry in our coun- 
try can be proud of the people in the land of 
their fathers. 

Even in the days of peace, the American 
pecple have alway: admired the liberal dem- 
ocratic principles of the Norwegian people. 
We followed with interest the development 











of modern cooperative marketing methods, 


the 

the advencemen. of your unique vocational- 
education program, and the many other pro- 
gressive social reforms which you initiated 
successfully during the two decades preceding 
this war. Many who have now 
become citizens of the United States have 
helped to encourage these social gains in our 
country. 

AMERICA WILL CARRY FIGHT TO THE AXIS 


Since the treacherous attack on Pearl Har- 
bor last December, America, like a young 
slumberous giant, has awakened to its great 
task, the task of defeating Hitlerism and its 
satellites. The people of our country now 
realize that th: freedom of the whole world 
now and perhaps for centuries to come de- 
pends upon them. America's youth, its 
strength, its natural resources, its productive 
genius will be heard from. Soon our soldiers, 
well trained and equipped with the most dev- 
astating weapons ever devised by man, will 
take the offensive. 

The American people realize that in this 
titantic struggle they have the same thing 
at stake as the people of Norway. We 
know that if we dc not win this war we will 
suffer the same tyranny, persecution, and 
oppression that the Nazi government has im- 
posed upon you under the so-called new 
order. We know that it is better to die for 
this great cause than to be forever held in 
bondage. To this end America stands united 
with you and all of the nations that are 
fighting forces of aggression. 





A Great Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
course of a testimonial dinner given by 
the Illinois Republican delegation of the 
House to the junior Senator from Illinois, 
the Honorable C. WayLaAnD Brooks, the 
following tribute was delivered by the 
Honorable Everett M. DirKsEN, Member 
of Congress from Illinois: “5 


Twenty-four years ago today, veardless 
young men of America were fighting on the 
battlefields of Europe. Today, the young 
men of America are fighting in the broad ex- 
panses of the Pacific and preparing for con- 
flict in other areas of the earth. The older 
soldier lives in the younger and re-lives the 
experiences of yesteryear. How fitting then 
that we should gather informally tonight 
and pay testimony to one of the great sol- 
diers of the first World War. He was but a 
boy of 19 when he enlisted in the marines in 
April 1917 and went overseas with the Second 
Division of Marines. To that generation of 
the first World War he was the prototype of 
the alert young men in uniform who dot 
every section of our land today. Under fire 
in the front lines he was commissioned as a 
second lieutenant. Under fire in the front 
lines he was promoted to a first lieutenancy. 
The intensity of the struggle where he served 
is best attested by the fact that he bears seven 
wounds received in action. Even as his body 
mutely attests the intensity of conflict, so 
the files of the War and Navy Departments 
and the records of the French Government 
attest his gallantry and heroism. Every sol- 
dier knows what valorous service is required 


to merit the Distinguished Service Cross. To- 
day he wears that honored emblem. Every 
soldier and marine know what heroic service 
is required to win the Navy Cross. He earned 
that decoration from his country. Every 
overseas soldier knows the significance of the 
Croix de Guerre which was awarded for gal- 
lant service by the Republic of France. To- 
day he modestly wears this award for bravery. 

Such a record sheds irridescent luster upon 
the escutcheon of any family. But to make 
the record complete let it be observed that 
his father also served overseas. Let it be ob- 
served that his older brother served overseas 
and died while in foreign service. Finally, 
let it be observed that a younger brother also 
served in the marines. Truly, here is an in- 
comparable record of service in the cause of 
the country which will ever hang in splendor 
and glory upon the bright walls of memory. 

It is fitting that we should meet tonight 
in informal fellowship in the Nation’s Capital 
in an hour of conflict and pay our tribute to 
@ great soldier, the Honorable C. WAYLAND 
Brooks, Senator from Illinois. 





Governor Tugwell Planning Communistic 
“New Order” for Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr.PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a clip- 
ping from the Evening Star, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., of March 5, 1942, where I 
answer an article published in the Eve- 
ning Star, and I state the true facts re- 
garding the situation in Puerto Rico and 
the bitter opposition against the dis- 
graceful governorship of Rexford Guy 
Tugwell. 


COMMENTS ON ARTICLE CONCERNING GOVERNOR 
TUGWELL, OF PUERTO RICO 


To the Eprror oF THE STAR: 

Allow me to refer to an article published 
in the Sunday, March 1, edition of your paper, 
written by John Lear, in regard to the gov- 
ernorship of Rexford Guy Tugwell, of Puerto 
Rico, in which article the present political 
situation of Puerto Rico is discussed, and I 
am personally mentioned. 

In looking rapidly over the panorama of 
the Puerto Rican situation, Mr. Lear, due to 
lack of information, makes certain remarks 
which are not accurate. 

He seems to be very much concerned with 
the handsomeness of Dr. Tugwell, and has 
not taken due care to ascertain the true facts. 
He states that the last general elections were 
won by the so-called Popular Party. To 
challenge this erroneous statement let me 
state that, according to the official statistics 
of last election returns as published by the 
Government of Puerto Rico, the so-called 
Popular Party polled, in exact numbers, 
214,857 votes. The Coalition Party polled 
222,423. As a simple arithmetical question, 
it is clear that the so-called Popular Party 
did not obtain the majority of the votes of 
the people of Puerto Rico. Moreover, accord- 
ing to the present Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
in each general election the voters of Puerto 
Rico elect a Resident Commissioner to the 
United States, who at the same time is a 
Member of Congress. The party polling the 
highest number of votes throughout the 
island elects such officer to the United States 
Congress. 
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The proof that the Coalition Party won the 
highest number of votes is very objective; it 
is simply obvious, being myself the Resident 
Commissioner, elected in the last elections in 
Puerto Rico, when more votes were polled for 
me than for any other candidate to public 
office in Puerto Rico. 

The coalition is the historical group in 
Puerto Rico upholding American principles of 
government and way of life and advocating 
the continuance of the ties of the island with 
the United States, looking forward to even- 
tual statehood. The Popular Party, headed 
by Luis Munoz Marin, has a secessionist or 
independence plank in its program and, in 
the economic field, advocated a communistic 
distribution of land among the poor farmers 
and peasants of Puerto Rico. Each voter for 
the Popular Party would have a gift, it was 
promised, of a small farm, with milk cows, 
oxen, seeds, plows, and all farming imple- 
ments. So far, as is natural, the Popular 
Party has not been able to fulfill such pledge, 
and Luis Munoz Marin is facing practically an 
upheaval of the voters, who feel themselves 
victims of deceit and betrayal. 

Dr. Tugwell, although he is favoring the 
breaking up of the landed estates, at the same 
time is. suggesting a redistribution of such 
land among a clique of favorites. The poor 
farmers and peasants do not have the slight- 
est chance to get the promised areas of land, 
animals, and implements. 

The protest of the people of Puerto Rico 
against Dr. Tugwell is spread all over the 
island. Not only the Puerto Ricans, as rep- 
resented by the majority party, are against 
Dr. Tugwell. He openly is opposed by indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, and businessmen, and 
by all thoughtful Puerto Ricans who do not 
believe in fanciful and impractical plans and 
dreams 


Dr. Tugwell also is repudiated by Puerto 
Ricans because of his anncunced scheme to 
dislocate the economic structure of the island, 
planning to establish in Puerto Rico a com- 
munistic “new order.” Let me add that Dr. 
Tugwell suggested in his inaugural address 
that the island of Puerto Rico was a very 
nice place to test new social experiments with 
money, he promised, coming from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The sentiment of the people of Puerto Rico 
is so bitter against Governor Tugwell that he 
did not dare to appear before the Legislature 
of Puerto Rico at the opening of the present 
regular session to deliver his message. He 
has been the only American Governor who 
has failed to do so during the 43 years of 
American civil government in Puerto Rico. 

I can assure you that Governor Tugwell is 
a failure. He has fostered disunion and 
hatred among Puerto Ricans. The over- 
whelming majority of Puerto Ricans are 
strongly demanding that he be recalled as 
soon as possible. 

Botivar PacAn, 
Resident Commissioner. 





Salaries in the Postal Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, many 
residents of my district, who are em- 
ployed in the Postal Service, have writ- 
ten me asking for help in securing early 
action on the legislation which will, if 
enacted, stabilize their salaries in keeping 
with present-day living costs. 
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I am very glad to recognize these valu- 
able employees of our Government mail 
system, without whose services our letter- 
writing business would be seriously de- 
moralized. 

It is difficult to explain why the legis- 
lation has not been completed, and I am 
very glad, in behalf of these many citi- 
zens of my district, to register my hope 
that the conferees may soon bring in the 
bill for approval, which will benefit these 
employees of the Post Office Department. 


Claire Chennault: American Hero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from The 
New Republic of March 2, 1942: 


CLAIRE CHENNAULT: AMERICAN HERO 


We are living through terrible days. The 
loss of Singapore with its 60,000 veteran 
troops, the imminent loss of Java ana of Ran- 
goon, the threatened loss of india and the 
Indian Ocean, of Australia and New Zealand 
have been heavy blows for the United Nations. 
The knowledge of the added loss of life which 
will be necessary now, the sickening remem- 
brance that all of this might have been 
avoided had we been more farsighted, make 1t 
really hard to bear It is good that from the 
southern Pacific has come one shining story 
of venture and vision; the story of how a few 
American volunteers, flying side by side with 
the Royal Air Force, won victory after victory 
for the Chinese air force and rose to truly 
great heights of heroism 

All the young pilots of the American Volun- 
teer Group, their ground crews, the nine of 
them who were killed, are heroes for us 
“Not waiting to be called,” Dr. T. V. Soong 
wrote a few days ago to the mother of one 
who died, “this group went forward to meet 
the enemy in order that the democracies 
might save precious time, that freedom might 
live, that countless other lives may be saved.” 

They went for many reasons, and men 
whose names will never be known helped to 
clear away the barriers of tradition and indif- 
ference that stocd in their way. But one 
man above all found them, trained them, 
turned them into a brilliant fighting force—a 
weather-beaten dogged old fiyer, Claire 
Chennault. 

Chennault was born in Texas, 51 years ago, 
but he lived in Louisiana, and there, where a 
“bomber for Chennault” is being raised to- 
day, they claim him. He was a school teacher 
before the last war, and that perhaps is in 
part responsible for his extraordinary quali- 
ties of leadership; he stayed on in the Army 
as an Air Corps officer after the war, and that 
gave him an understanding of the role of air 
power in a luture war 

When the war 
captain in the Air Corps, 
Long Is 
until he 


Chennault, as a 
was shunted from 
and to Louisiana, to Texas, to Hawaii, 
landed at an Air Corps tactical 
school. There he taught flying tactics as 
director of the pursuit section. With his stu- 
dents, many cf whom held flying honors, he 
reverted naturally to his classroom methods 


was over 


| China. 





of discussion and argument. Later this dem- 
ocratic spirit made him an ideal leader of a 
force of volunteers. 

He also proved his leadership in China, be- 
cause he never stopped flying. At 42, Chen- 
nault, with two young lieutenants, McDonald 
and Williamson, formed the “Three men on 
a flying trapeze” and toured the American 
air meets, performing loops, barrel rolls, and 
Immelman turns with their pursuit planes 
tied together by a cord. At the same time 
Chennault turned his daring to theory and 
made himself an outstanding expert on pur- 
suit tactics. He had a deep faith in the 
future of the airplane in wartime. In 1926 
he took an old Ford trimotor and, flying at 
different heights, made men jump out with 
parachutes, throwing pieces of artillery at- 
tached to parachutes after them. The 
American Army ignored his crude experi- 
ments, but Russian military attachés who 
observed them showed great interest. Chen- 
nault maintains that it was from him that 
the Russians and later the Germans devel- 
oped the use of paratroops. 

By 1935 Chennault had become outstand- 
ing among Air Corps officers. Yet he was a 
hard and independent man. When McDonald 
and Williamson failed to pass their examina- 
tions for permanent commissions in the Air 
Corps they resigned from the air force re- 
serve and Chennault followed them. Like 
many fiyers of open planes, he had become 
deaf, so he retired to a Louisiana farm. 

But McDonald and Williamson went to 
China to organize the Central Aviation 
School, sponsored by Madam Chiang Kai- 
shek, and when the Japanese invasion began 
they urged Chennault to join them. He left 
his farm, his wife, and his nine children, and 
arrived within a few months. He was 47, but 
he flew in combat with the Chinese air force 
in Shanghai, in Nanking, then back in 
Chungking. As the Chinese air force dwin- 
dled in size, the Russians sent in planes, al- 
most a thousand altogether, together with 
technicians and pilots whom they wished to 
train. But they kept strictly apart from the 
Chinese Government, and Chennault was 
given the direction of the training of Chinese 
pilots under the new Chinese National Avia- 
tion Commission. Unlike the military at- 
tachés who had no faith in the Chinese, 
Chennault maintained that they could be 
turned into excellent flyers. He also had 
great respect for the training and equipment 
of the Japanese air force. 

In his 2 years at Chungking, Chennault 
thought hard about the future of aerial war- 
fare. He made a close study of Japanese 
techniques and helped to organize an air- 
raid warning so efficient that, according to 
the War Department, “Chinese headquarters 
are warned of raids while Jap bombers are 
still warming up at their bases.” Chennault 
understood fully the threat of Japan to the 
world. He regarded the Philippines as too 
exposed to aerial attack to be tenable for 
long in wartime. So he concluded that China 
alone could be the main base of operations 
in the Gefeat of Japan. He divided his cam- 
paign into three stages according to the air 
force at China’s disposal; the first stage, in 
which the Burma Road alone could be de- 
fended; the second, in which Japanese com- 
munications within China could be bombed 
and planes used to support ground troops; 
and the third stage, in which Japanese sea 
lanes and Japan itself could be attacked by 
the Chinese bomber command. In prepara- 
tion for the second and third stages of his 


| campaign, Chennault undertook to set up a 


series of air bases throughout the interior of 
He hoped that they might be manned 
by American pilots as well as Chinese. He 
told the American Army chiefs that, given 
only a small force in China ready to operate 
the offensive strategy which he had developed, 
he would be able to flank and destroy a Japa- 
nese attempt to invade the south Pacific. 
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But China had no planes. There were none 
available until late in 1940. Then the Army 
revoked the export license of an order for 
100 P-40 pursuit ships built for the Swedish 
Government. T. V. Soong, who had just ar- 
rived in Washington, at once asked that 
China be given these planes. Secretary Mor- 
genthau, who was in charge of allocations 
to the Allies, favored Soong’s request, and 
finally the British Purchasing Commission 

. In December 1940 the P-40’s were 
allotted to the Chinese Government. 

Yet the difficulties in getting them to 
China seemed to be insuperable. They 
needed ammunition, they lacked spares—and 
no spares were being produced—they required 
ground personnel; above all, they were almost 
useless without American pilots. Yet Army 
pilots alone were adequately trained, and 
many obstacles prevented the transfer of 
Army pilots to the Chinese air force. 

The first of Soong’s troubles was overcome 
by the formation of a commercial firm, the 
Central Aircraft Manufacturing Co., to trans- 
port the planes and assemble them in Burma. 
To solve the problem of men, Chennault left 
China and arrived in Washington late in 
December. 

He lived through heartbreaking months. 
There was little faith in Washington in the 
Chinese air force and almost no belief that 
America might become involved in a war with 
vapan. Th idea that a force of volunteers 
subject to no strict discipline could operate 
under such difficult circumstances outraged 
military traditions. Then, too, the Army was 
desperately short of equipment and men, even 
for the training of its own troops. Yet Chen- 
nault hung on. In March lease-lend was 
created and Soong organized China Defense 
Supplies, Inc., to work with the Lease-Lend 
Administration. Chennauit attached himself 
to the China Defense Supplies and simply by 
fighting got allocations for more pursuits and 
even for some bombers. General Marshall 
intervened on his side, and in May China won 
@ new recruit when Lauchlin Currie, the 
President’s adviser, returned from Chung- 
king. With the President’s support, the task 
of recruiting young Army flyers was under- 
taken. Captain Aldworth, another old pilot, 
took on the work and in the Army posts which 
he visited the most adventurous of the young 
officers left their security- to follow him. 

By the summer of 1941 the group was 
organized.. In August Chennault left for 
Burma in order to greet the first arrivals. 
The papers were filled with rumors of Currie’s 
return to Chungking, as he requisitioned seats 
on the clipper in his own name, to be filled 
with spares and supplies for the men. Then 
the first boatload left and a strange thing 
happened. The men swore that as their ship 
plowed its way through the well-pavroled 
sea lanes of Japan the dark shape of an Amer- 
ican cruiser loomed up close beside them each 
night and fell away to the far distance just 
before morning. 

The men arrived. Chennault took them to 
a base camp 150 miles above Rangoon. There 
at last he had his own group, and he trained 
them in his own way. He taught them his 
own acrobatic flying in his own schoolmas- 
ter’s fashion. He insisted that they grasp 
every last detail of Japanese combat tech- 


nique that he had so painstakingly learned. 


Yet he imposed no military discipline upon 
them. He enforced strict physical training, 
but otherwise let them live their own lives. 
Finally he was satisfied. Three weeks before 
December 7, he notified the Chungking gov- 
ernment that the American Volunteer Group 
was ready to serve China. 

Perhaps it was inevitable that they never 
should. When the Japanese struck, Chen- 
nault saw at once that with three squadrons 
he would have to do the work of an entire 
flight command. Yet he was prepared. Four 
days before Christmas, the first Japanese raid 
came upon the Kumming terminal of the 
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Burma Road. They were surprised by the | hands. China, hardened by warfare, know- 


ee Volunteer Group; four were shot 
down; the others fied. On December 24, 13 
bombers attacked Rangoon, a thousand miles 
away. Chennault’s second squadron inter- 

- them before they reached the city, 
and destroyed 9. On Christmas Day 70 bomb- 
ers attacked, seeking the docks of Rangoon 
with their precious lease-lend cargoes; the 
American Volunteer Group squadron rose to 
meet them like a fleet of rowboats attacking 
the Spanish Armada, one report said. Nine- 
teen bombers were brought down. One thou- 
sand people were killed in Rangoon from 
air raids. But the city stood. 

Then the scene ch . “Part of our suc- 
cess,” Chennault said, “is due to our mobility. 
The Japanese never know where we are.” 
Late in January an American Volunteer 
Group squadron attacked Meshod, the newest 
of the Japanese air bases in the interior of 
Thailand. 

On January 28, the same squadron, by per- 
fect coordination escorted a group of 50 obso- 
lete Russian bombers of the Chinese air force 
to Hanoi, in Indo China, where they fired the 
largest air base of the Japanese in the south- 
ern Pacific, and returned without a single 
loss. On the same day the Rangoon squad- 
ron of the American Volunteer Group was 
turning back another raid on Burma, and 
machine gunning Japanese reinforcernents 
sent to win the battle for Moulmein At the 
end of 4 weeks of war, the three squadrons 
had achieved one of the most extraordinary 
of all wartime records, destroying more than 
200 Japanese planes with losses of 6 men in 
combat. It was no accident that they acquit- 
ted themselves so magnificently; their suc- 
cess in combat was due to Chennault’s meth- 
ods of selection and training; their strategic 
victories were won by the offensive spirit 
which Chennault believed in and was first 
among Americans to practice. While other 
commanders followed a defensive strategy of 
holding and delaying, and so failed either to 
hold or to delay, Chennault used all of his 
forces to the utmost in attack, and so won 
against heavy odds 

Moulmein fell. Soon Rangoon may be 
taken. Yet the pilots of the American Vol- 
unteer Group fought off the raids upon Ran- 
goon long enough for a thousand Chinese 
workers to reach the docks and save. the best 
material there. By holding back the offensive 
against Burma, Chennault’s fliers won time 
for Chiang’s soldiers to march down to their 
lines in northern Burma, where now they are 
defending China’s lifeline. Yet the service 
of the volunteers was more important than 
this. 

When December 7 came, China was stum- 
bling. She was without aircraft or heavy 
weapons. For years she had watched us send 
vital war materials to Japan while she re- 
ceived almost no supplies from us, and no 
active aid of any kind. She held on, hoping. 
Yet, when the war came it brought not elation 
for China, but terrible disillusionment. 

We seized at once weapons that had been 
promised to Chungking. We suffered a series 
of major military disasters. Instead of aid- 
ing China, we demanded that China aid us. 
In those dreadful days, only two factors kept 
China’s morale alive: her own, unaided vic- 
tory at Changsha, and the victories of the 
American volunteer group. It is impossible 
to overestimate what the group did for 
China. The Chinese said: “We shall fight 
our hardest; for if 100 Americans can do this 
much now, then 10,000 Americans later on 
will win the war.” 

Nor can we overestimate the importance of 
China to the Allies. When the Indian people 
were shaken by the threat of imminent in- 
vasion, it was not an English or an American 
statesnan to whom we turned to hold the 
Indian people firm; it was Chiang Kai-shek. 
Today the peoples of the Near East and the 
Par East hold the future of the war in their 


ing what a people’s war really means, will be- 
come the bridge between our world and the 
world which we have oppressed, whose help 
we’ now so desperately need. 

When the rhythm of victory beats strongly 
in us and China comes into her own, we shall 
win by the plans of a onetime schoolmaster, 
who fought all of his days and by good for- 
tune executed his vision. The work of the 
Americar. Volunteer Group is now largely 
over. The Army has reclaimed Chennault 
and his fliers, and it will reward them. But, 
whatever their reward may be, once again we 
shall never know how much is owed by so 
many to so few. 

MICHAEL STRAIGHT, 





Prosecution of the War 


REMARKS 


HON. LEX GREEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 5, 1942 


Mr.GREEN. Mr. Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent in the extension of my re- 
marks to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ORGANIZED LABOR IS THE KEYSTONE OF DEMOC- 
RACY SUPPORTING LIBERTY AND FREEDOM 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker and my col- 
leagues of the House of Representatives, 
Florida is justly proud of the record 
which labor has made in Florida on our 
war program. In a most patriotic and 
sincere way, labor in Florida has put its 
hand to the task and accomplished one 
of the most comprehensive and perfect 
war construction programs in the his- 
tory of our country. I feel that I am in 
position to speak from first-hand knowl- 
edge concerning the successful services 
of labor, because in my own congres- 
sional district almost-one-quarter of 2 
billion dollars has and is now being ex- 
pended in war and national defense con- 
struction. 

In Florida the first major task of re- 
cent national defense construction was 
at the southeast naval air station, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Here some $40,000,000 was 
expended in the construction and de- 
velopment of what Secretary Knox says 
is one of the finest air stations in the 
world. Jacksonville, Fla., is most stra- 
getically located, and with its natural 
river, ocean, and land conditions was, 
through the skillful design of our na- 
tional defense experts developed, with the 
help of labor, into this great defense aux- 
iliary. 

At Camp Blanding, Fla., which is sit- 
uated in the northeast part of our State, 
5 miles east of Starke and some 35 miles 
southwest of Jacksonville and the naval 
air station, the War Department has de- 
veloped probably the best cantonment in 
our country. This establishment spreads 
out for several miles over gently sloping 
hills, dotted with clear sparkling lakes. 
It is probably the healthiest site in the 
world. The health record of the soldiers 
at Camp Blanding probably is better than 
any place in the country. The War De- 
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partment has expended some thirty-five 
to forty million dollars there, with vn- 
paralleled success and efficiency. In the 
successful and expeditious construction 
of these two national defense establish- 
ments and many other smaller ones in 
Florida, labor has done its full part. 
During this master construction program 
there was no interruption of perform- 
ance and not a single strike. 

We are now embarking upon a major 
shipbuilding program at Jacksonville. 
After many conferences which I held 
with Maritime Commission officials they 
were finally convinced that large-scale 
shipbuilding in Jacksonville was now 
feasible. The Maritime Commission will 
immediately embark upon such a pro- 
gram there which in the beginning will 
indicate an expenditure of $60,000,000 
and which later, probably, will be sub- 
stantially enlarged. 

This building program will give em- 
ployment to some three to five thousand 
workmen and will give labor of Florida 
further opportunity to render to our 
war program its patriotic service and to 
do its part. Throughout my State, the 
national defense and war construction 
program has been carried on with the 
greatest efficiency, with the minimum of 
delay and without any serious interrup- 
tion whatsoever. Labor has done its full 
part and performed most. patriotically 
and nobly in this war effort. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in Florida has 
most successfully maintained and car- 
ried forth a no-strike policy and one for 
uninterruption of production. I call 
your attention to the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of Ameriva on December 8, 1941, recommend- 
ed to the Congress that a state of war be 
declared between the United States and the 
Japanese Empire: and 

Whereas later, on December 11, 1941, the 
President asked the Congress to declare a 
state of war existing between the United 
States and Germany and Italy, and only after 
these countries had declared war upon the 
United States of America; and 

Whereas the Congress did, upon the recom- 
mendation of the President, take such action 
after an unprovoked and unprecedented at- 
tack upon the possessions of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the organized labor forces in Amer- 
ica stand to lose more by the loss of demo- 
cratic procedure of government and by the 
loss of its recognized standard of American 
living; and 

Whereas President William Green, of the 
American Federation of Labor, stated that: 

“With America at war the no-strike policy 
of the American Federation of Labor must be 
made 100-percent effective. I have every con- 
fidence that the 5,000,000 loyal members of 
the American Federation of Labor will re- 
spond to the emergency and give enthusiastic 
service to our Nation. 

“Japanese treachery and aggression have 
aroused in American workers an unconquer- 
able determination to see this fight through 
to a victorious finish at any cost. 

“Labor kuows its duty. It will do its duty 
and more. No new laws are necessary to pre- 
vent strikes. Labor will see to that. Ameri- 
can workers will now produce as the workers 
of no other nation have ever produced, and 
they will keep steadfastly on the job of sup- 
plying our armed forces with the munitions 
of war until victory and final peace are won”; 
and 
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Whereas in World War No. 1, which our 
leader and past president Samuel Gompers 
did declare as follows: 

“We offer our services to our country in 
every field of activity, to defend, safeguard, 
and preserve the Republic of the United 
States of America against its enemies who- 
soever they may be, and we call upon our 
fellow workers and fellow citizens in the holy 
name of labor, justice, freedom, and human- 
ity to devotedly and patriotically, give like 
service”; and now 

Therefore we, the members of the execu- 
tive board of the Florida Federation of Labor, 
do hereby declare a supporting policy to this 
declaration as hereinabove stated; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Florida Federation of 
Labor takes this occasion te urge all its af- 
filiated local unions and all individual mem- 
bers in local unions to protect the work pro- 
gram in these dark days of war in order 
that the defense of our Nation’s interests may 
be fully protected; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Florida Federation of 
Labor hereby declares, in line with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor's known policy, a 
full no-strike policy during the national 
emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Florida Federation of 
Labor and all its affiliated unions as the 
recognized branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor do hereby offer its unrestricted 
services to the President of the United States 
in any and all endeavors to the protection 
of our national welfare. 


The substance anée thoughts contained 
in this resolution spring from the long 
patriotic traditions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. In order that you may 
more fully appreciate the traditions and 
Americanism of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I shall read briefly from a 
recent Labor Day statement of Hon. 


William Green, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, as follows: 


The labor and sacrifice of generations of 
Americans have been freely given that we 
might keep alight the altar of democracy for 
all who cherish liberty and happiness and be- 
lieve in freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the press. 

Today we in America are faced with the 
great task of preserving that democracy and 
we, too, will offer our utmost in labor and 
sacrifice just as our fathers and our father’s 
fathers did Every one of us will unselfishly 
and unstintingly dedicate himself and her- 
self to that cause in full measure of de- 
votion. It is particularly fitting that we take 
such an cccasion as Labor Day to rededicate 
ourselves to the task that lies ahead. 


Trese are sincere and timely expres- 
sions of a noble and great American. 
With this background, training, and de- 
velopment of the American Federation 
of Labor, it is not surprising that the 
some 5,000,000 membership of this or- 
ganization is cooperating fully with 
America’s war program. It is also sig- 
nificant that in my State the member- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor 
is doing its full part in the purchase of 
Defense bonds and stamps to help finance 
our war program. An exceedingly large 
portion of their earnings is going into 
the purchase of Defense stamps and 
bonds. Although thousands of them 
have, indeed, limited financial means, 
and only such means as they obtain 
through the sweat of their brows, they 
are sacrificing and placing their earnings 
in stamps and Defense bonds. These 
earnings do not come from interest or 


huge personal or corporate investments 
but come from the earnings of the hand 
and the mind of the individual. 

Mr. Speeker, labor is a democracy, and 
in action it has no power of compulsion. 
Organized labor is the keystone of de- 
mocracy supporting liberty and freedom. 
It is a rope of human hands linked to- 
gether by the will for cooperation. It is 
a federation of unions, just as the United 
States is a federation of States. It is 
closely patterned after the United States 
Government. The American Federation 
of Labor itself stands for the Federal 
Government. The national unions rep- 
resent the States. The central labor 
unions represent the local governments. 
Each is independent in its own field. Its 
laws become effective solely through the 
consent of the governed, whose repre- 
sentatives make the laws. It is a repre- 
sentative organization and through these 
representatives the weakest member in 
the smallest union can make himself 
heard and present his views. This vol- 
untarism and democratic set-up is the 
reason why this great federation has ex- 
isted throughout the years and has con- 
stantly gained in strength, power, and 
influence. Its effective aims are justice, 
liberty, and security for all. 


LABOR ORGANIZES—BRIEF HISTORY 


Beginning with Peter Maguire, of the 
Carpenters and Joiners Union of New 
York City, and coming on down through 
the years, it has developed great and 
courageous leaders who have carried the 
banner of labor for the welfare of the 
masses to the pinnacle of success. Late 
in the summer of 1881 at.Terre Haute, 
Ind., a group of union leaders developed 
the national-union idea. They drafted 
organization plans and called a trades- 
union conference at Pittsburgh on No- 
vember 10, 1881. The Pittsburgh con- 
ference was attended by union chiefs 
from all over the country. Outstanding 
among these leaders was Samuel Gom- 
pers, of the Cigar Makers Union of New 
York. 

The Pittsburgh conference created a 
Federation of Trades and Labor Unions 
of the United States and Canada, 
adopted a program of 13 points, elected 
a legislative committee, but failed to pro- 
vide revenues for headquarters, salaries, 
and so forth. 


GOMPERS MADE PRESIDENT 


During the next 5 years a great threat 
came to the organization in the form of 
the Knights of Labor; however, the 
trade-unions rallied and overcame this 
opposition, and in December 1886, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, elected Samuel Gompers 
president, with a salary of $1,000 per 
year. Mr. Gompers’ first office was a sin- 
gle room donated by the cigarmakers’ 
local in New York City. In it he had a 
second-hand kitchen table for his desk 
and a wooden box for his chair. 

He was succeeded as president of the 
American Federation of Labor by the in- 
cumbent, Hon. William Green. Presi- 
dent Green has proven to be the man of 
the hour during the great trials facing 
the American Federation of Labor in the 
past few years. Under his administra- 
tion labor has gained prestige, power, 
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and influence in national and interna- 
tional affairs. Not only have the rights 
of the workers been protected by Fed- 
eral laws, but labor is regarded as a great 
stabilizing influence for Americanism and 
democracy. The right for labor to bar- 
gain collectively by representatives of 
their own choosing, better working con- 
ditions for laborers, shorter hours, and 
many other goals have been obtained. 


WAGES RISE, HOURS SHORTER 


In 1881 the average American worker 
was paid a wage of $10.71 for a workweek 
of 63 hours. Today things are different. 

It was my fortune some time ago to 
ride side by side with a locomotive engi- 
neer on his run between Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Savannah, Ga. He was operat- 
ing one of the new large Diesel-powered 
motors pulling the Silver Meteor for the 
Seaboard Railway Co. He was a personal 
friend of mine, and we could not help but 
contrast this powerful, efficient, and com- 
fortable device with the locomotive of 
about 40 years ago. He told me of his 
long hours per day when he entered the 
service, the firing of the old-style loco- 
motive engine, the fabulous number of 
cords of wood he handled every 24 hours, 
and the small pay received. If I recall 
correctly, he averaged from 12 to 18 
hours in a day’s work and received from 
90 cents to $1 per day—not per hour— 
for his salary. His present employment 
on this modern locomotive is comforta- 
ble; “tis hours of employment are short; 
there is less danger of accidental death; 
he receives reasonable wages per hour 
and per month and is protected by the 
railroad retirement pension benefits in 
his old age. 

This wholesome change of conditions 
has been brought about largely through 
the influence and strength of organized 
labor. 

During my 17 years of service here in 
the House of Representatives I have had 
the privilege to vote for and work for the 
passage of legislation which I feel has 
been in the interest of labor and a higher 
standard of living in America. Among 
these. outstanding labor bills which I 
have voted for are the right to bargain 
collectively, the train-length-limit bill, 
the postal employees’ longevity bill, the 
Railroad (pension) Retirement Act, the 
wage-and-hour law, unemployment in- 
surance, employers’ liability law, and 
many others. If my vote for these and 
other outstanding labor causes have been 
helpful to the cause of labor, Iam indeed 
happy. And, by the way, labor knows its 
friends and it stands by its friends. I 
have always enjoyed the support, co- 
operation, and help of labor. The con- 
sistent endorsement of labor is deeply 
and profoundly appreciated by me. 


BILL GREEN ENDORSES LEX GREEN 


The following communication best 
speaks for the loyalty and appreciation 
of labor: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1942. 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have recently 

learned that in the coming congressional pri- 
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‘Wm. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Speaker, the membership of our 
railroad brotherhoods have ever been 
kind and good to me, and their endorse- 
ment has been a tower of strength at all 
times. I have abiding faith in my friends 
of labor, because I have kept the faith. 
Our cause isone. I have done practically 
all kinds of hard labor, even to firing 
boilers with coal and wood and using a 
sledge hammer in a blacksmith shop. I 
know the needs of the laboring man and 
appreciate the golden virtues of labor. 
I believe firmly in the dignity of labor and 
in the majesty of toil. I honor the man 
who earns his living by the sweat of his 
brow. The laboring man is the Gibraltar 
and strength of American civilization and 
institutions. 

WAR CRISIS 

Our Nation now is facing the gravest 
crisis in its history. Civilization is at the 
very cross roads. Freedom is facing its 
supreme test. The sole hope for the sur- 
vival of liberty is the united strength of 
the American armed forces and our civil- 
ian population. American labor is the 
source of production to furnish arms and 
deadly destructive implements of war to 
our armed forces in order that. victory 
may be ours. Labor is doing and will 
continue to do its full part in this great 
war effort. This united effort will ulti- 
mately bring victory and the triumph of 
freedom, 





Without Rubber We Lose the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in he Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Times-Herald of March 7, 1942: 

WiTHovut RusBER We LosE THE Wark 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson, tes- 
tifying Thursday before the Truman Senate 
committee investigation the United States 
war effort, said that there will be no rubber 
for 3 years for civilians’ automobile tires, and 
that the Government may come to snatching 
tires off civilians’ cars and giving them to 
“a preferred class of civilians.” 
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Before we go completely haywire, let’s do | Restriction of Sale of Goverament-owned 


a little serious thinking about the war. 
Some energetic thinkers are predicting that 
before the war is over the United States will 
have an army of up to 12,000,000 men, fight- 
ing all over the world to bring the “four 
freedoms” to that world. And that may well 
come to pass. ~ 

If it does, what will the remaining 90 per- 
cent of us be doing while this 10 percent of 
us are fighting? We shall be producing to 
keep the 10 percent fed, clothed, lodged, and 
supplied with planes, tanks, guns, ships, and 


-80 on. That will be our main job; and it 


will take a huge effort on the part of our 
whole productive set-up—factory workers, 
farmers, railroads, truckers, etc. 

The fact that it greatly multiplies an 
army’s hitting power to put it on rubber- 
tired wheels is understood in official Wash- 
ington. A soldier riding 200 or 300 miles up 
to the battle line is in far better shape to 
fight than one walking 25 or 30 miles and 
physically exhausted when he gets there. 
Without sufficient rubber for our armed forces 
we shall lose the war. 

But official Washington apparently is not 
yet wise to the equally vital part which rub- 
ber plays in the United States civilian econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Henderson, ai: economist who was ap- 
pointed, not elected, to his powerful posi- 
tion, tells us that for the next 3 years our 
33,000,000 or so civilian cars will be unable 
to get new tires or have old tires retreaded 
or recapped. 

Maybe he is talking to buck up public 
morale and realization of the war’s serious- 
ness. But maybe he means what he says. 
If he does, we can begin figuring now on los- 
ing the war, unless the Government at once 
expands radically the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram managed by Jesse Jones. 

HOW TO RUIN A CIVILIZATION 

There are to be 17,000,000 per- 
sons, eventually, working directly on war- 
goods production. If these persons have to 
walk 6 or 8 miles to their jobs every morning 
and walk home every evening, they will be 
too tired to keep producing fast enough while 
on the job. Slogans and pep talks about the 
beauties of sacrifice will do no good. When 
you're overtired you cannot work at full 
efficiency, and that is all there is to that. 

The great bulk of our farmers are utterly 
dependent on trucks and autos to get their 
goods to market. Leave them without tires, 
as their present equipment wears out, and 
our fighting men and civilian population 
both will suffer from growing food shortages. 
So will such of our Allies as we are furnishing 
with lend-lease food. 

Newspapers depend on trucks for prac- 
tically all their city distribution. If they 
run out of tires and can get no more, the 
newspaper press will be virtually destroyed. 

With it will go the fast, thorough informa- 
tion service which a democratic people must 
have in time of war. 

Cut the tires from under the civilian pop- 
ulation, and our civilization will cave in. 
Slogans won’t save it, nor will alibis as to 
why sufficient synthetic rubber plants weren’t 
built and put into operation in time. We'll 
have lost the war along with our civilization, 
too. 

We suggest that it is time to stop trying 
to win the war with slogans and statisics, 
and with horrendous promises of civilian 
hardships to come. 

Mr. Ickes, incidentally, might drop those 
gasoline-shortage predictions which seem to 
give him such a fierce delight, and start fig- 
uring out ways and means of distributing our 
enormous gasoline production where and as 
needed by civilians as well as fighters. 

The synthetic rubber program had better 
be stepped up tremendously, and stepped up 
now, and stepped up in fact instead of on 
paper. 

Otherwise, we'll lose the war. 


Stocks 
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HON. JOSEP E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on page 78 at line 20 of the 
pending agricultural bill it is proposed to 
restrict the sale of Government-owned 
stocks of farm commodities. It should be 
stricken from ‘he bill. 

The proposed action is unwise from 
the point of view of its immediate effect 
on the farmers who buy feedstuffs for 
their livestock production and on con- 
sumers who have to pay the resulting 
prices for food, and from its long-time 
effects on the welfare of farmers gen- 
erally, even those who might temporarily 
be able to extort higher prices for their 
products from its action. 

First. The proposal would cause an in- 
crease in the cost of feedstuffs to dairy 
and poultry producers. Most of the feed 
grains sold by farmers are bought by 
other farmers to use in feeding livestock, 
especially by those farmers who produce 
milk, eggs, and poultry for the market. 
In addition to these normal supplies the 
Secretary of Agriculture has announced 
he will make available large quantities 
of wheat at feed prices in order to en- 
courage the increase of dairy, poultry, 
and meat production needed for war pur- 
poses. Reserve supplies of corn are being 
released for feed use at approximately 85 
percent of parity and portions of the 
large quantities of wheat in storage are 
being released for feeding at a price com- 
parable to that of corn. The proposed 
action would make it necessary to in- 
crease the price of corn sold for feed use 
by one-sixth and would make it prac- 
tically impossible for C. C. C. to sell any 
wheat for feed purposes at all. As acon- 
sequence, milk producers, egg producers, 
and chicken producers would soon have 
to pay materially higher prices for their 
feed grains and mixed feeds. In addi- 
tion the increase in freight rates which 
may soon be announcea as a result of 
action pending in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and increased costs 
of handling feedstuffs that have resulted 
from the war situation would make it 
still more difficult for dairy and poultry 
producers to feed their livestock properly. 
Even though the prices of their products 
were increased somewhat after a time, 
there is a question whether prices could 
be increased as much as costs of feed 
would go up, and if they are increased 
consumers certainly will not buy as much 
at the higher prices as they bought be- 
fore. So in either case dairy and poul- 
try producers will be less well off as a 
result of the proposed action. In addi- 
tion the drive to increase dairy, poultry, 
and meat production both for lease-lend 
shipments and to supply the needs of our 
people here at home will be seriously 
hampered. 

The proposed action therefore repre- 
sents a definite drag on the war effort. 
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Second. Consumers generally will suf- 
fer from resulting higher prices. The in- 
crease of one-sixth or more in feed costs 
will after a time make it necessary to 
increase not only the price of milk, butter, 
and eggs in cities generally but also will 
make it necessary to raise still higher 
the prices on hog, beef, and other meat 
products in order to assure the increased 
production which is needed under exist- 
ing conditions. These increases in meats 
and livestock products prices will pile up 
in still further increases in the cost of 
living and tend to cause demands for fur- 
ther wage increases, which will raise still 
higher the parity index, justify still 
higher farm prices, and cause a con- 
tinued upward movement in the present 
dangerous inflationary situation. In ad- 
dition, they will cause great hardships on 
those consumers who live on fixed in- 
comes, such as widows living on payments 
from their husbands’ life insurance, and 
other fixed income people, such as those 
on fixed wages, Government employees, 
and so forth. They already are having 
serious difficulty in paying the higher 
living costs and increased taxes out of 
their fixed incomes. The higher the cost 
of living goes the more difficult it will be 
for these people to make ends meet. Fur- 
ther material increases in cost of living 
would certainly lead to strong pressures 
for increases in Government salaries gen- 
erally, with resulting higher costs of op- 
erating all parts of the Government serv- 
ice, regular agencies and war effort alike. 
Permitting continued rise in price levels 
and the cost of living will increase the 
cost of the war and work completely 
counter to the efforts toward Government 
economy. 

Third. The proposed action is contrary 
to the interests of farmers themselves. 
The proposed measure will affect pri- 
marily only wheat, cotton, and corn. 
Since the Commodity Credit Corporation 
has sold no cotton at prices below parity 
except for small quantities released for 
the manufacture of bale covers and other 
special low-value uses, its effect will be 
primarily on corn and wheat. Producers 
of both these products are already guar- 
anteed a parity return for their product 
under the provisions of past legislation, 
which, in addition to the loan or market 
value of their product, gave them addi- 
tional payments through the soil-con- 
servation commedity payment and the 
specific parity payment sufficient to bring 
the income from each unit of the product 
up to the full parity price. The pending 
agricultural appropriation bill has in it 
a specific authorization to the Secretary 
to make parity payments large enough to 
insure that the producers of every basic 
crop receive full parity price for their 
normal yield on their allotted acreage. 
Following is a table showing what these 
two payments together have come to for 
the producers of the several basic crops 
in each of recent years. 

Combined parity and soil-conservation 

payments 


; Vy Crop year 
Crop Unit ciara 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 





--| 34] 290) 275 
bushel__| 280] 181 | 180 
15.0 | 14.0 | 140 


I 
| Per hel. 
| Per bushel... 


The amount of the parity payment is 
determined toward the end of the season 
to be sure that it brings the season 
average return up to the guaranteed 
parity price at the farm, 
actual farm prices for the 
average no higher than the 
already announced, and the pari 
remain at their average thus far 
1941 crop season, these payments would 
work out about this way for individual 
corn and wheat farmers for last year’s 
crops. 

In the case of a corn farmer produc- 
ing 50 acres of corn with a normal yield 
of 40 bushels per acre he would be en- 
titled to parity price on 2,000 bushels. 
For last year’s crop the average parity 
price would be about 92% cents per 
bushel, while the average loan rate was 
75 cents per bushel. Even if this farmer 
fed his entire 2,000 bushels of corn to 
the livestock on his own farm he would 
still be entitled to A. A. A. payments of 
1742 cents per bushel for the difference 
between the parity price and the prices 
received. On ais 2,000 bushels he would 
thus receive a A. A. A. check of $350 to 
bring the guaranteed return from his 
corn up to the full parity level. Simi- 
larly, in the case of a wheat farmer rais- 
ing 200 acres of wheat with a normal 
yield of 12 bushels per acre, he would be 
guaranteed a return on last year’s crop 
equal to a parity farm price of. about 
$1.24—for the United States. average. 
The Government stood ready to make a 
loan to him on this crop of 98 cents for 
the United States average—at the farm. 
In addition, he would receive a check 
from the Government for 26 cents a 
bushel, or $624, to bring his return from 
the 2,400-bushel crop up to the full par- 
ity level. 

Producers of corn and wheat are thus 
already guaranteed a parity return from 
their products. If they ask now that 
the prices be driven up until they get 
more than parity, they are asking that 
Government guarantee them a return 
higher than what has long been recog- 
nized in agricultural legislation as a fair 
rate. If other groups in the community 
feel that farmers are asking for an un- 
fair advantage, this short-time gain is 
likely to prove very costly to farmers in 
the future. 

Those who propose this legislation 
generally fail to realize that the 110 per- 
cent of parity provisions in the recent 
price control legislation were established 
as price ceilings rather than as price 
floors. They were the minimum levels 
at which ceilings on prices could be im- 
posed under the act. They carried with 
them no guaranty that the prices pro- 
vided through other Government ac- 
tion would be brought up to 110 percent 
of parity. On the contrary, Government 
action through the loan rates and parity 
payments was already guaranteeing 
farmers returns from the basic crops of 
100 percent of parity. The price-control 
act specifically stated that it made no 
changes in the existing agricultural legis- 
lation, and it was understood that re- 
turns from farm products might fluctuate 
between the minimum return of 100 per- 
cent, as a floor established as a result of 
the loan rates and the parity payments, 
and a possible ceiling of 110 percent as 
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the lowest point where the Price Control 


Act might begin to come into effect. 


The proposed action would be partic- 
ularly unwise in the case of wheat. The 
supplies of wheat now in the country are 
physically the largest we have ever had. 


ceptionally favorable weather conditions, 
and unless phenomenally bad weather 
oceurs this spring, we will harvest one 


- of the biggest wheat crops on record this 


is no prospect of exporting any signifi 

cant proportion of this wheat. Certainly 
using precious labor and materials to 
build still more granaries and elevators 
will contribute nothing toward licking 
either Hitler or the Japs. The efforts 
which the Secretary of Agriculture is now 
making to divert part of the wheat on 
hand to feed for livestock is thus doubly 
justified, both by helping to provide the 
feed necessary to expand livestock pro- 
duction and by getting some wheat -out 
of the granaries so the new crop will have 
somewhere to go. If we now stop him 
from doing that and tell him that no 
wheat can be taken out of the granaries 
unless it is paid for at the full parity 
price, we will simply pile up more wheat 
in the country than there will be any 
place to put it when the crop comes to 
market next year. 

As a result, wheat farmers in many 
regions of the country will face the pros- 
pect of storing wheat on the ground 
where it will soon deteriorate and go out 
of condition. There would be so much 
wheat that the Government would not be 
able to make loans. on it because there 
would be no place where it could be put 
in proper storage so as to be eligible for 
Government loans. Wheat farmers thus 
have little prospect of getting any real 
gain from the proposed measure. Most 
of last year’s crop has already been sold. 
Unless a considerable proportion of pres- 
ent supplies of wheat can be moved into 
feed use, farmers may be unable to move 
much of next year’s crop to market at 
all, and thus may lose both market price 
and even the loan protection. At the 
same time, the Nation would be far worse 
off by losing by spoilage wheat that could 
otherwise help produce the cheese, milk, 
pork, and eggs so badly needed to keep 
the brave people of England on their feet 
and fighting. 

If, instead of looking at the immediate 
price problems we look at the longer-term 
national interest, we can see how fool- 
hardy it would be to pass the proposed 
legislation. It will-tend to cause a con- 
tinued upward inflationary spiral and 
thereby tend both to defeat the war ef- 
fort and to cause serious postwar mal- 
adjustments. It will make it more diffi- 
cult to secure the increased production 
of dairy, meat, and poultry products 
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needed to help sustain the people of Eng- 
land and other of the United Nations. 
It will make the men in the Army drafted 
at $21 a month feel that the farm people 
who were given exemption because they 
were doing essential farm work are try- 
ing to profiteer at the same time. It will 
make the small business men, many of 
whose concerns are being destroyed with- 
out any repayment as a result of the war 
effort, feel that there is unfair discrimi- 
nation in favor of their fellow small busi- 
ness men who happen to be running farms 
instead of small factories or small stores, 

Farmers would certainly be very fool- 
ish to insist today, in the face of the war 
emergency, on getting the highest prices 
they can possibly squeeze out of the mar- 
ket. Farmers may feel that there is now 
an active demand. They forget that the 
prices are as good as they are only be- 
cause of the many things the Govern- 
ment has been doing all these years to 
help them. Even today, if the Govern- 
ment were to turn loose the stocks of 
corn, wheat, and cotton which it has 
been holding off the market, prices would 
break far below their present levels. Af- 
ter this war is over there will be serious 
problems of readjustment to a peacetime 
condition on farms as well as in cities. 
If today farmers try to exploit their posi- 
tion by grabbing all they can possibly get, 
they should not be surprised if, after the 
war, consumers and city people say, “Take 
care of yourself now.” The ever-normal 
granary, after all, was built up not only 
to keep prices from going down unduly in 
periods of over-supply, but also to pro- 
vide adequate supplies on hand when 
needed. If ever there was a time when 
adequate supplies are needed, now is the 
time. For farmers to insist that the Gov- 
ernment must always buy and never sell 
is certainly contrary to the philosophy of 
the ever-normal granary. 

What cash-grain farmers need to do 
today is to follow a moderate price policy 
which will build up, as Secretary Wickard 
has phrased it, an “ever-normal gran- 
ary of good will” for them in the cities. 
If farmers lose sight of their long-time 
interests and try to get today all the mar- 
ket will pay, they may find in the future 
that other groups will not support them 
when again they need public help to 
avoid being overwhelmed by surpluses. 

Finally, farmers themselves will not be 
helped by inflation. The short period of 
high prices during the last World War, 
with the inflation in land values which 
went along with it, left hundreds of 
thousands of farmers bankrupt in the 
post-war period and left farmers gener- 
ally under a heavy burden of greatly in- 
creased debts, taxes, freight rates, and 
so forth, which they never recovered 
from until the New Deal came along to 
bail them out. Another war inflation to- 
day would be likely to produce the same 
results. In the long run, as Well as in 
the short run, farmers have much to gain 
from price stability and much to lose 
from unwise advances in prices. Those 
representatives of farmers who ask now 
that farmers be given all that the market 
can bear are disregarding not only the 
need for food to win the war, but also the 
long-time interests of farmers as well as 
all other elements of our population. 


1942 Cotton-Crop Insurance Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I present 
figures showing the percentage of par- 
ticipation by the Louisiana farmers in 
the 1942 cotton-crop insurance program. 
It is a matter of satisfaction to know 
in the area which last year suffered so 
disastrously from crop failure the per- 
centage of participation is very heavy. 
In fact, in Red River Parish I find almost 
a 50-percent participation, and this is 
one of the parishes which had an almost 
total cotton-crop “black-out” last year. 
This is the best parish in percentage of 
participation in the State. The parish of 
De Soto also shows a heavy participation. 

I hope this program works to the satis- 
faction of our people and that it gradu- 
ally makes the point of full participation 
by all the farmers of northwest Louisi- 
ana. 

Report of participation, 1942 cotton-crop in- 
surance program, Louisiana 








Number | Number 
cotton |cotton-crop; Percent- 
Parish allot- | insurance | age par- 
ments | units on /ticipation 
(1942) |FCI-212-C 





















Acadia 2, 387 31 1.3 

64 119 12.34 

239 13 5.44 

CF: Rass heel Mabciibened 

4, 199 69 1. 64 

736 7 10, 33 

706 355 13. 12 

2, 357 215 9.12 

2, 572 400 15, 55 

718 58 8. 08 

887 36 4. 06 

664 66 9.94 

1, 196 350 29. 26 

2, 585 250 9. 67 

610 56 9. 18 

pe gee ee 2, 914 776 26. 63 

East Baton Rouge-...- 891 103 11. 56 

East Carroll__....-...- 983 15 1.52 

East Feliciana.......-- 923 7 . 76 

Evangeline. .........-- 2, 260 63 2.79 

OT eee. 2, 367 88 3.72 

eee 871 65 7. 46 

Ticamonsninaen—— 340 19 5. 59 
ThervillG.... ..sc..<6.-- DP icin seannaced ten 

JOCKO0N « .- 2. -ccasess 1, 422 109 7. 66 
Jefferson. --..--------- 3 @) sitereensliiad 

Jefferson Davis.---.... 1, 054 93 8. 82 

Lafayette.....--..-.--- 2, 939 32 1.09 

Lafourche. .......-...- 6 2 33. 33 
EA Pi nadesndadinke 625 24 3. 84 

EAROOEE. .nresneneencan 1, 953 102 5. 22 
Livingston. .......-.-.- 712 20 2.81 

Madison .........----- 784 31 3. 95 

Morehouse-.....--.-.- 1,312 75 5.72 
Natchitoches - 7 2, 999 600 20. 01 
Orleans......... 13 @) a a 

Quachite _----.-- ee 1, 648 97 §. 88 
Plaquemines. ...-..-.- (@) stbSieund a cge-dlichiecibi aaron 

Pointe Coupee.....--- 1, 023 25 2.44 
Rapides-_.-.--.- = 2, 575 260 10.1 

Red River-..- Jin 1, 190 585 49. 16 

Richland...-.- Sade 2, 036 13 . 64 
|” SESE pean n aera 2, 197 193 8,7 

8t. Bernard. .........- CRS... Bicncesigpiasin ae eskies 

4 ee 1 oe ees 

St. Helena ._..........- 1, 376 1 07 

8&t. James__......- —— 1 ee ee 

St. John the Baptist__. Pe ” Ea apc ccliacianbncil 

Land 3, 491 58 1, 66 

2, 065 3 14 

13 i Enueenent 

553 20 3. 62 

1, 699 113 6. 65 

867 82 3. 69 





1 No cotton, 


*No yield and rate, 
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Report of participation, 1942 cotton-crop in- 
surance program, Louisiana—Continued 
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Hitler’s New Scapegoat—the Catholics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Look magazine of February 24, 1942: 


HITLER’S NEW SCAPEGOAT—THE CATHOLICS—HOW 
HITLER HOPES TO DESTROY THE LAST REM- 
NANTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE REICH 

(By Ernest R. Pope) 

While German troops have been struggling 
desperately to hold their lines along the 
Russian front, Hitler has been waging a more 
successful war at home—against Catholicism. 

The Fuehrer hopes that by the time the 
Wehrmacht renews the aggressive in the 
spring he will have blasted the last vestige 
of Christianity from Europe under the 
swastika. 

On the radio, Goebbels’ propaganda ma- 
chine bombards the Western Hemisphere 
with protestations that Germany is waging a 
“holy crusade against atheism” in Russia. 
At the same time, behind a cloak of silence, 
Nazi leaders at home are waging an all-out 
crusade to stamp out religion. 

The chief reasons why Hitler wants to wipe 
out Catholicism are these: 

1. Hitler fears Catholicism. More than 
half the Germans who still attend church 
are Catholics. They constitute the only non- 
Nazi group of any force or size remaining 
inside Germany. As such, they have long 
plagued him with nightmares of possible 
revolution. 

The basic tenets of Catholicism are at ut- 
ter variance with the precepts of the Nazi 
new order, and many Catholics have not 
hesitated to make plain where their loyalties 
lie. 

They have refused to dedicate their souls 
to Hitler. They have fearlessly voiced op- 
position to some of Hitler’s pet programs 
which do violence to Catholic teaching. They 
have been particularly vocal against his pro- 
gram of “babies at any price,” in or out of 
wedlock. This program has been stimulated 
by proxy weddings of soldiers at the front 
and by state sanction of Aryan illegitimate 
children. Catholics have also opposed “mercy 
killings”—the organized murder of the aged 
and “hopelessly” ill and infirm—and the 
sterilization of physical and mental defectives. 

2. Hitler needs new loot. As the financial 
pressure of the war effort bears down ever 
more heavily, Hitler has been longing to get 
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his hands on the vast resources of the cen- 
turies-cld Catholic Church, the only remain- 
ing reservoir of wealth of any size within the 
Reich. 

This wealth includes the buildings and 
lands of countless churches, monasteries, and 
cloisters, and their funds and liquid assets as 
well. It includes the invaluable and vener- 
ated gold, silver, and jeweled chalices and 
relics, some of which he might sell in the 
“black markets” of neutral countries, just 
as he once sold abroad the Jewish objects of 
art he confiscated. 

During the 1938 pogroms, a billion marks 
were taken from the Jews in one squeeze. 
This represents but a fraction of the tribute 
which could be extorted from Catholic sources. 

In the past few years, Nazi leaders have 
mined from the national reserve every spare 
bit of metal and other materials, even to the 
point of taking brass ash trays from state 
railroad cars. Only the wealth of the church 
has remained relatively untouched—and that 
cnly because of the fear of neutral opinion in 
the Western Hemisphere. That opinion no 
longer counts. 

3. Hitler needs more “living room” for his 
ideas at home as well as abroad. He must 
give his pecple more propaganda for their 
minds as he has less food to nourish their 
stomachs. 

The churches are made to order for this 
purpose. So brown-shirted fanatic Nazi 
“orators” are to take the place of venerable 
priests in the pulpit. They will exhort Ger- 
man souls to render unto Hitler that which 
is Hitler’s and to substitute the crooked cross 
for the Cros: of Christ. 

Hitler is applying his familiar pattern of 
military strategy to his war against religion. 
This strategy has always been to start by 
attacking the weakest enemy. Thus, the 
Jews were the first to be wiped out of Ger- 
man life. He has saved the Catholics for the 
last. 

Against them he is using the time-tried 
methods of persuasive propaganda, fifth- 
column tactics, and outright terrorism. 

Dr. Alfred Rosenberg has a plan for a Nazi 
state “church” which will supplant other 
faiths and ban the Bible. This plan has gone 
to the Fuehrer for his consideration. When 
it is put into effect, the blow will have 
been struck. 

Hitler’s fifth columnists in this war con- 
sist mainly of convinced Nazis who are also 
Catholics in good standing. They spread 
doubts in the minds of their fellow commu- 
nicants and undermine the traditional teach- 
ings of the church by denouncing them as 
hostile to the Nazis. 

Also, in many Catholic homes, there is 
fifth-column penetration in the form of Nazi 
youth. Spurred on by their leaders, these 
hardened youngsters work ceaselessly to 
break down the faith of their elders. 

Terroristic acts have already been com- 
mitted against the clerg, and their flocks. I 
witnessed many of these acts when I was in 
Munich. 

I saw Munich’s most popular priest, the 
one-legred war veteran, Father Rupert Mayr, 
subjected to the humiliation of a mock trial 
after he had been dragged from Dachau con- 
centration camp. Later he disappeared com- 
pletely. 

I heard rowdy Hitler youths screaming in- 
sults after Cardinal Faulhaber. 

I saw adult storm troopers hurling bricks 
through the windows of the cardinal’s resi- 
dence 

I saw entire congregations snatched from 
church and herded into trucks to be driven 
to Gestapo headquarters and the third de- 
gree. 

And these instances are as nothing com- 
pared to the persecution which is to come. 

Munich is paradoxically both the strong- 
hold of German Catholicism and the head- 
quarters of the National Socialist Party. 


Within a few years of each other are the 
flamboyant offices of Adolph Wagner, party 
boss for Munich and Bavaria, and the austere 
residence of Munich’s archbishop, revered 
Cardinal Faulhaber, These men come to 
grips as leaders in the struggle between 
paganism and Christianity. 

One of Hitler’s most trusted gauleiters, 
the only man permitted to read the Fueh- 
rer’s speeches for him, Adolph Wagner has 
been chosen to do the same sort of job on 
the Catholics that Julius Streicher did on 
the Jews. He has frequently boasted to me 
that he would destroy the black plague of 
Catholicism in Bavaria. 

To do so he must cvercome the cardinal. 

Two men could not be found who better 
characterize their respective points of view. 

Fat, noisy, and sensual, beer-guzzling 
Adolph Wagner is pagan to the core. Posing 
as a patron of the arts and the theater, his 
tastes really run to barroom nudes and 
burlesque shows. 

Ascetic, studious, spirtual, the cardinal 
has devoted his life to the welfare of others. 

Wagner is an Alsatian by birth who came 
to Munich after flunking out of a small 
German university and serving as a private 
in World War No. 1. When Hitler started his 
National Socialist agitation in the Munich 
beer halls, Wagner’s ability to outdrink, out- 
cheat, and outroar his fellows won him 
the Fuehrer’s admiration and eventually his 
appoiatment as gauleiter. Wagner is now in 
his early 50's. 

Seventy-four-year-old Michael Cardinal 
von Faulhaber is looked upon as a modern 
saint by German Catholics. 

In 1934, a group of Nazis, incited by Wag- 
ner, beseiged the archbishopric, firing rifles 
at the cardinal’s apartment and smashing 
his windows. Some of these troopers were 
hungry children back in 1923, and the car- 
dinal had fed them. 

In spite of his age and myriad cares, in 
spite of persecution, Cardinal Faulhaber has 
still been able to mount the pulpit and 
address his flock. 

But for Adolph Wagner the day of which 
he has long dreamed may soon come—the 
day when he will supplant Cardinal Faul- 
haber in the pulpit of the Munich Cathedral 
which he has not dared enter for many years 
and, as party orator of Dr. Rosenberg’s pa- 
gan Reich church, makes the sacred vaults 
ring with the funeral oration of Christianity 
in Germany. 


Trees and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein a 
noteworthy address by Col. W. D. Styer, 
given at the annual meeting of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Port- 
land, Oreg. This speech is a splendid 
tribute to the lumber industry, and is a 
worthy and deserved recognition of the 
all-out war efforts of the thousands of 
men and women in the woods, lumber 
mills, and logging camps from coast to 
coast. The West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation has called it to my attention be- 
cause it contains so much persuasive fac- 
tual data and so many intriguing obser- 
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vations. I desire that the same be re- 


‘printed in the Appendix of the Concres- 


SIONAL Recorp that it may afford an in- 
spiration and education to others. 


THE MIsSION OF LUMBER IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(By Col. W. D. Styer) 


Mr, Chairman, members of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, distinguished 
guests, the honor which you have conferred 
upon General Reybold, Chief of Eng‘neers of 
the United States Army, in inviting him to 
participate in the annual meeting of your 
association, is greatly appreciated by him. 
Unfortunately, the demands of the war situ- 


. ation have prevented his leaving the National 


Capital at this time. He has designated me 
to represent him, to oring you an expression 
of his deep regret at his inability to be pres- 
ent, and to deliver a brief message which he 
had hoped to give you in person. 


LUMBER’S SPLENDID RECORD 


I feel honored at my good fortune to 
represent the Chief of Engineers at this im- 
portant and distinguished meeting. More- 
over, it affords me great personal pleasure to 
be here as I have for some time enjoyed a 
very close interest in your association and its 
activities. As Deputy Chief of the Construc- 
tion Division for over a year, until all of the 
construction activities of the War Department 
were consolidated under the Corps of En- 
gineers last month, I have been aware of the 
splendid record which the lumber industry 
has made in its wholehearted support of our 
national defense effort, and of the efficient 
and unselfish service rendered by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association in this con- 
nection. 

We are meeting tonight in the midst of 
total war—total in effort and total in extent. 
It encircles the globe and affects all nations. 
You who dwell upon the turbulent rim of 
the apparently misnamed Pacific Ocean, have 
long lived under its encroaching shadow. 
Now that the black-out has come, you do not 
need to be reminded of the nearness of this 
conflict nor of the increased sacrifices de- 
manded of all of us to achieve our objective— 
total victory. 

In preparing America for the shock of com- 
bat, the great Pacific Northwest has rendered 
invaluable services of many kinds to the 
cause of national defense, but none is more 
important than in the field of Army con- 
struction. Ata period when the chief enemy 
of preparedness was time itself, the lumber 
resources of this and all other sections of the 
country came to the rescue. Faced with the 
absolute necessity of turning the Naticn into 
an armed camp overnight, it may literally be 
said that you whipped time with timber. You 
were well organized and prepared through 
efficient associations, such as yours, There 
was no bottleneck in your industry. You 
did not need to tool up. To paraphrase a 
familiar saying, “You delivered the woods.” 


LUMBER, A WAR NECESSITY 


When we talk about lumber we talk about 
one of the most important basic elements in 
the foundation of the national defense pro- 
gram. Before the training of troops or the 
production of munitions, we must construct 
the facilities necessary for developing trained 
soldiers and for manufacturing munitions. 
Without adequate supplies of lumber im- 
mediately available, neither the large canton- 
ments nor the extensive munitions-manufac- 
turing plants could have been built in the 
limited time at our disposal. 

Thanks to the wholehearted and efficient 
cooperation of the American lumber indus- 
try in all of ‘ts branches, the construction 
program was well advanced when Japanese 
treachery at Pearl Harbor made this a shoot- 
ing war. Men had been in training for some 
time, and munitions were already coming 
from many of the manufacturing lines, This, 
in a very large measure, was due to the con- 








tribution of the American lumberman to the 
cause of national security. The Army fully 
appreciates your splendid work. 

It is a source of pride to all of us that 
lumber is in every sense an all-American 
natural resource. It is the product of our 
own soil, and we have had to depend upon 
no foreign source for our supply. Indeed, out 
of our abundance we have been able to ship 
it to far places to meet deficiencies elsewhere. 

At a time when priorities are commencing 
to rule our lives so strictly, it is a novelty to 
consider a raw material which faces, at least 
at present, no threat of rationing. Because 
of the efficient work of associations such as 
yours, and their splendid cooperation with a 
sympathetic government in the matter of 
conservation, restrictive rationing may never 
be experienced. Prudently handled, there 
should be enough lumber to go around for 
all purposes, in spite of the tremendous needs 
in this Nation of 130,000,000 people now en- 
gaged in an all-out war effort. In addition 
there should be some to spare for our Allies, 
who have already had cause to be grateful for 
the vast forest resources of the United States. 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST CARPENTRY JOB 


What has been aptly termed a “blitzkrieg 
of building” was made possible by these 
virtually unlimited and highly organized re- 
sources of the lumber industry. The Army 
started from scratch in the construction of 
cantonments 4nd munitions-manufacturing 
facilities, but as quickly as architects, engi- 
neers, contractors, and Government officials 
took the field to start work in the early 
autumn of 1940, the lumber was forthcoming 
for immediate use. 

It was a big carpentry job which the Army 
undertook a year and a half ago, probably 
the largest in the history of the world. The 
Construction Division had the responsibility 
of erecting some 50 camps and cantonments, 
a great number of munitions-manufacturing 
plants for the Ordnance Department and for 
the Chemical Warfare Service, storage depots, 
general hospitals, reception and replacement 
training centers, harbor defenses, air fields, 
and many other miscellaneous military in- 
stallations. It was a_ billion-and-one-half- 
dollar order and item No. 1, from the view- 
point of importance and amount, was lum- 
ber. 

We had to work fast—how fast may be 
appreciated by the fact that at one canton- 
ment project, an average of one building 
was erected every thirty-two minutes, dur- 
ing each of six 8-hour working days per 
week. In spite of the speed with which the 
program had to be executed, I am happy to 
say that no serious delays were experienced 
by the Army in its construction “through 
failure to receive lumber deliveries on time. 

These modern cities of wood which house 
our soldiers are well designed and well built. 
No other troops in the history of the world 
have ever been as adequately and comfort- 
ably housed. The timber that has gone into 
this construction will, with proper upkeep, 
last indefinitely. Poor lumber has not been 
one of our problems. By and large, it is 
of excellent grade for the purpose it has 
to fulfill and it stands as a splendid tribute 
to the excellence of your standards and per- 
formance. It is fitting that these things be 
said now, when the proof of your handiwork 
is a matter of visual evidence and when many 
phases of the immense preparedness pro- 
gram are the subject of hostile criticism. 


EFFICIENT LUMBER PROCUREMENT 


Let us glance for a moment at the enor- 
mous requirements which the lumber indus- 
try has met during the past year. Accord- 
ing to a very recent estimate of the United 
States Department of Commerce, covering 
lumber and timber products consumed di- 
rectly or indirectly for national defense in 
1941, 72.8 percent went for defense purposes. 
The total lumber consumption for 1941 is es- 
timated at 32,600,000,000 board feet; that for 
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defense uses is estimated at 23,730,000,000 
board feet. The Army was your largest single 
customer, accounting for 2,300,000,000 board 
feet. Approximately one-quarter of the 
lumber which the Army has used has come 
from this section. What you have accom- 
plished thus far illustrates the enormous 
capacity of an industry integrated to every 
crossroads of the Nation and to the astro- 
nomical figures of production in which you 
deal. The figures are highly informative in 
giving us a proper perspective on the opera- 
tions of your industry and their relation to 
our war effort. The Army is fully conscious 
of the burden thrown upon you by the de- 
mands of national defense. We trust that 
you are adjusted to the realization that the 
demands for the future will be heavier rather 
than lighter. 

In the early days of the emergency con- 
struction program, the method of procure- 
ment of lumber persented some complex 
problems and gave rise to certain unhealthy 
conditions. Lumber purchases were made 
by individual contractors for their respective 
projects. That practice encouraged unnec- 
essary competition and higher prices. Con- 
tractors bid against each other in order to 
obtain deliveries, although practically all were 
engaged on Government work. Finally, with 
the establishment of a central procurement 
system on somewhat of an auction basis, 
this practice was eliminated, both prices and 
conditions were stabilized and an adequate 
stock pile of lumber was reserved for the fu- 
ture needs of the Army. A full share of the 
credit for the present efficient procurement 
system properly belongs to the lumber asso- 
ciations, whose splendid cooperation made its 
adoption possible, and whose continued sup- 
port insures its successful operation. 


SMALL BUSINESS GETS ITS SHARE 


One reason why we like this system of buy- 
ing is because the smaller concerns can share 
in the benefits. Probably no major industry 
in the United States is as widely dispersed as 
your own nor composed of as many independ- 
ent producers. Under ovi central buying sys- 
tem the Construction Dicision is today deal- 
ing with over 800 lumber concerns. No mat- 
ter how small one’s output or plant, he has a 
chance to participate in one of our lumber 
auctions if he desires. This method en- 
ables us to purchase from a man who wants 
to sell as little as a carload or as much as a 
million board feet. The result is that Army 
business is spread throughout the industry. 

The principal factors which contribute to 
the success of this system are confidence of 
the producers in the unbiased and impersonal 
decisions of the procuring Officials; confi- 
dence of these officials in the integrity of the 
industry; knowledge of the procuring depart- 
ment as to the producing areas, trade prac- 
tices and comparable grades and species; the 
concentration of large-volume purchases; and 
the whole-hearted cooperation of your trade 
associations. 

The Corps of Engineers handles approxi- 
mately 95 percent of the lumber purchases 
for the War Department, exclusive of box 
lumber. As you already know our needs have 
been large and varied. They are continuing 
and will increase. Just recently nine néw 
cantonments and five new tent camps were 
released for construction. For these we 
placed orders for over 700,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber during the first few days of January. I 
am happy to say that the industry was able 
to absorb this tremendous load in in an en- 
tirely satisfactory manner. We anticipate 
a great many more large projects of various 
types to be put under construction in the 
near future, with consequent further large 
demands on your industry. The construc- 
tion activities at present under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers, represent an 
outlay of approximately $%4,000,000,000. 
Charged with the duty of building the island 
bases in the Atlantic Ocean and in the Carib- 
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bean Sea, as well as military establishments 
in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines and other 
distant points, the Corps of Engineers, more 
than any other single construction agency is 
carrying the standard species and grades of 
American lumber to almost all sections of 
the world. 


TOTAL EFFORT ASKED OF LUMBER INDUSTRY 


It is hardly necessary, in closing, to urge 
upon a group such as this, the absolute ne- 
cessity for vastly increased effort in the vic- 
tory program outlined by the President of 
the United States. The services rendered by 
the members of vour association and by the 
Iumber interests wf the country elsewhere, 
offer tangible evidence of your patriotism, 
your efficiency and your cooperation. You 
have compiled your splendid record in fir, 
hemlock, spruce, and pine, where all may see 
it and admire it. 

But that is no longer sufficient—fine and 
flattering as it may now seem. From now 
on, nothing short of total effort and the 
greatest sacrifices in every human activity 
is going to be enough, if we are to preserve 
for our children the free ways of life we 
have ourselves enjoyed. You did not fail us 
before Pearl Harbor—we are confident that 
you will not fail us now. 





Farm Security Administration Should Not 
Be Cut 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the chief charges against 
the Farm Security Administration, judg- 
ing by the debate thus far, relates to its 
cooperative farming projects. Most of 
these were inherited from the old Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration 
and the Resettlement Administration in 
1935 and earlier. Less than 400 fami- 
lies out of a total of approximately one 
million and a half families aided by the 
Farm Security Administration are on 
these projects where the land is farmed 
cooperatively. It actually figures out 
that less than 1 percent of the farmers 
aided by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion and all its programs are engaged 
in this kind of farming project. These 
are called communistic or collectivizing 
enterprises by enemies of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. They are far 
from that. They are voluntary cooper- 
ative farming projects. 

No Government force is used to compel 
farmers to participate in them. And the 
exercise of Government force is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Commu- 
nist method. Do you think Monsignor 
O’Grady, head of the National Catholic 
Charities, and Father Ligutti, of the 
Catholic Rural Life Association, and his 
colleagues would be enthusiastically in 
favor of the farm-security program if 
they detected any communistic tech- 
niques or intentions in it? The charge 
is absurd and is advanced merely as a 
repetition of the old familiar tactics of 
smearing. 
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The fundamental aim of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, borne out by its 
record—as any fair examination of that 
record will prove—has been and is to 
help restore dispossessed farm families to 
successful farming operations. And the 
results of the grants, rehabilitation loans, 
and tenant purchase loans to the nearly 
million and a half families are results 
which every American can look at with 
hope and encouragement. 

In these days of peril to our Nation the 
program of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration has an increased importance and 
responsibility. The family type and 
smaller farmer who are recipients of 
farm-security aid and supervision are 
the very ones upon whom we in the cities 
must depend for the greatest proportional 
expansion in production of food necessary 
to win the war. There can be no deny- 
ing or dodging of that fact. 

Organized labor of all affiliations—the 
railroad brotherhoods, the A. F. of L., and 
the C. I. O.—has recognized this and is 
actively urging this Congress to resist the 
demands of special-interest groups—par- 
ticularly among one farm organization— 
that the farm-security program be scut- 
tled. Organized labor sees that the big 
industrialized and commercial farms, 
which are dependent largely on the work 
of farm laborers—and there is definitely 
a labor shortage in this field—have ex- 
panded almost to the limit already. The 
family type and smaller farmers, on the 
other hand, who work their own farms, 
have not expanded nearly as much as 
they can. The truth is the labor of these 
farmers has not been fully utilized any- 


where along the line for some time be- 
cause the inexorable trend of big-interest 
farming operations has pushed them to 
the wall so that they have been unable to 
get the necessary credit to hold on to what 
they have or expand their holdings to 


compete with large-scale commercial 
farmers. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimates that there is an army of 
1,759,000 of these underemployed, low- 
income farmers—fellows whose total in- 
come, including what they raise to eat on 
their own places, is under $800 per year. 
The Bureau figures that if all of these 
farmers are given the kind of supervision 
and credit opportunities provided by the 
Farm Security Administration they could 
be a major factor in the food-for-free- 
dom production drive. They estimate, 
for example, that this group of farmers 
whose manpower is not nearly utilized 
to the full could be made to account in 
1943 for 32 percent of the increases set 
in this year’s goals for needed milk, 39 
percent of the increase in pork and lard, 


79 percent of the increase in eggs, 12 per- | 


cent in the increase of peanuts, 46 per- 
cent of the increase in tomatoes for can- 
ning, and 97 percent in the increased 
gardens. 

In my own northeast section of the 
country fhe Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics estimates there are 79,000 under- 
employed farmers. 
59,250 could probably be reached by an 
immediate food program. With Farm 
Security assistance 25 percent of them 


Of those it is thought | 


could each buy one cow, which would pro- 
duce 300 pounds more milk than could 
be produced otherwise. The same num- 
ber could produce extra pigs; 75 percent, 
or 44,438, could handle 75 extra hens a 
piece; 10 percent, or 5,925, could grow 
one extra acre of truck crops a piece; a 
list could be added to extensively but this 
is enough to indicate why these low- 
income farmers. are essential in our war 
effort and why any limitation of the 
Farm Security program would be sui- 
cidal. 

From the long-range policy point of 
view our Nation might as well kiss its de- 
mocracy good-bye if the family-type 
farming is eliminated. Organized labor, 
in its active support of this program, de- 
scribes the threat to its own standards 
and to standards generally involved in 
hordes of dispossessed farmers wander- 
ing from area to area seeking a foothold. 
The family farm—and there are 8.000 of 
them in my own district—is the backbone 
of our democracy. And the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration is the only agency of 
government which is systematically try- 
ing to restore that type of farming to 
our economy. I sincerely believe it will 
be little short of a calamity, both for the 
immediate war effort and for the long 
pull, if the program of the Farm Security 
Administration is cut by this Congress. 
It ought to be expanded. 


The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include a letter 
from Attorney General Biddle together 
with correspondence between the At- 
torney General and the chairman of the 
Special Ccmmittee on un-American Ac- 
tivities: 

FEBRUARY 20, 1942. 
Hon. THomas H. Etior, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ConcressMan: This is in 
reply to your letter of February 13, quoting 
statements recently made by Ccngressman 
Dries which, you say, amount to an accusa- 
tion that the Department of Justice last Sep- 
tember had full information as to Japanese 
plans, failure to act upon which contributed 
to the happenings at Pearl Harbor. 

Enclosed are copies of three letters which 
passed between Congressman Digs and this 
Department with respect to the activites of 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on the west coast. On August 13 I 
wrote to Congressman Dies calling his atten- 
tion to statements appearing in the press 
to the effect that “evidence of an elaborate 
sabotage plot” had been uncovered by agents 
of the committee. I quoted from a press re- 
port to the effect that evidence had been 
turned over to the Department of Justice and 
pointed out that we had not received such 
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evidence. I suggested to the Congressman 
that he immediately make available to the 
Department any information and evidence in 
his possession concerning these allegations. 

On August 27 Con: Dregs wrote me 
that he had not said that he had turned the 
information over to the Department. He 
also asked me whether he should suggest to 
his committee the advisability of conducting 
public hearings to receive evidence regarding 
Japanese activities in the United States. 

On September 8 Mr. McGuire, Acting At- 
torney General in my absence, advised Con- 
gressman Dries that I had discussed the matter 
with the President and the Secretary of State 
and that both of them felt that such hearings 
would be inadvisable and, therefore, I would 
be unable to approve the course that he had 
in mind. 

There was never any attempt or suggestion, 
as Congressman Dries said according to your 
letter, that his committee “was not permitted 
to reveal the facts last September.” 

On February 7 I wrote Congressman Dirs 
that I had noted in the press that he had 
referred to the information and documents 
which he had with reference to Japanese es- 
pionage and sabotage and requested that he 
send this information to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. In his reply of February 16, 
1942, the Congressman said he would be glad 
to send me the printed report when it is 
received from the Government Printing Office. 
I also enclose copies of these two recent letters. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 
Avucust 13, 1941. 
Hon. MARTIN DIEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I want to call your 
attention to certain statements which have 
appeared in the press to the effect that an 
elaborate sabotage plot was uncovered by 
agents of your Special Committee on un- 
American Activities on the west coast. Ac- 
cording to press statements, evidence of an 
elaborate sabotage plot, under the direction 
of Japanese agents and naval officers, was 
uncovered by investigators of your committee. 

According to the press reports, your com- 
mittee agents, over the last 3 months, had 
conducted an “on the scene investigation” 
and the evidence which they had developed 
has been turned over to the Department of 
Justice. The press report further relates, 
“The Texas Representative said much of the 
evidence on which his charges were based had 
come from a former attaché of the Japanese 
Consulate in Hawaii who attended secret 
meetings of the sabotage ring at Terminal 
Island off Los Angeles, home of some 5,000 
Japanese and site of a vast United States 
gasolene depot. The evidence has been 
turned over to vhe Justice Department for 
prosecution of the ring’s members, but unless 
the Department acts promptly, I will order 
public hearings so the American people can 
get the facts.” 

The records of this Department fail to dis- 
close the receipt of any such evidence as de- 
scribed from you. The only information 
which has been received by this Department 
or any bureau thereof was a letter from 
Robert E. Stripling, chief investigator for 
your committee, under date of July 29, 1941, 
transmitting a telegram which had been re- 
ceived from Messrs. Dunstan and Steadman of 
your Los Angeles office. The telegram stated, 
in substance, that Japanese ships off the Cali- 
fornia coast were to be the object of sabotage 
carried out by Italian agents, the purpose 
being to precipitate hostilities between the 
United States and Japan. This apparently 
is not the matter referred to in the press re- 
leases, since it alleged that the instigators of 
the plot were Italians and the press statement 








indicates “evidence of an elaborate sabotage 
plot on the. west coast developed under the 
direction of Japanese agents and naval 
officers.” 

I, of course, do not know if you have been 
correctly quoted in the press; however, I 
would like to ask that you immediately make 
available to this Department any and all in- 
formation and evidence in your possession 
concerning the allegations, so that I may 
initiate appropriate action. 

I shall greatly appreciate hearing from you 
at your earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE. 
Attorney General. 


oo’ 


Jasper, Tex., August 27, 1941. 
Hon. Francis BIppxe, 
Attorney General, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Bropie: Your letter of August 13, 
addressed to me in Washington, has been for- 
warded to me for attention. 

I did not say that I had turned the infor- 
mation over to your department or that I 
intended to do so. What I said was that I 
wanted to give your department full oppor- 
tunity to proceed without being embarrassed 
by any premature disclosures. I assume that 
with the hundreds of agents which you have 
you will have no difficulty in getting the facts. 
I am sure that you will find our investigators 
on the west coast cooperative in every re- 
spect in supplying you with leads and with 
facts in our possession. 

I note that Mr. Hoover recently stated that 
through publicity his department had 
thwarted a Nation-wide plot to sabotage the 
defense industries of America. Since he was 
able to do this through the method of pub- 
licity, it would appear to me that there 
would be no possible objection to a similar 
procedure by our committee in the Japanese 
matter. If, therefore, you have no objec- 
tion, I shall suggest to our committee the 
advisability of conducting public hearings 
to receive evidence regarding Japanese activi- 
ties in the United States. If your Depart- 
ment has no objection to this procedure, 
please advise me. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTIN DIEs. 


_———— 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1941. 
Hon. Martin Drs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ConcressMAN: In your let- 
ter of August 27, 1941, addressed to the 
Attorney General, you stated that if the 
Attorney General had no objectiow, you 
would suggest to your committee the advisa- 
bility of conducting public hearings to re- 
ceive evidence regarding Japanese activities 
in the United States. 

The Attorney General has discussed the 
situation with the President and the Secre- 
tary of State, both of whom feel quite 
strongly that hearings such as you contem- 
plate would be inadvisable. The Attorney 
General is of the same opinion, and accord- 
ingly is unable to approve the course which 
you have in mind. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATTHEW F. McGuIRE, 
Acting Attorney General. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1942. 
Hon. Martin Diss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN Digs: I have noted 
recently in the press that you refer to in- 
formation and the documents you have in the 
committee’s files with reference to Japanese 
espionage and sabotage. I would very much 
@ppreciate if you would send any information 
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of this sort to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 
With cordial regards, believe me 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS BIDDLE. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 16, 1942. 
Hon. Francis BIpDie, 
Attorney General of the United 
States, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Bippie: Please pardon me for 
not having answered your letter promptly but 
I have been out of the city for several days. 
Our report on Japanese activities will be 
printed by the Government Printing Office 
in a short time. It will contain photostatic 
copies of maps, photographs, and all docu- 
mentary evidence which we have collected 
over a period of more than a year. As soon 
as this report is approved by the committee, 
I will send one to you by special messenger. 
Sincerely yours, 
Martin DIEs. 





None But Politicians and Officeholders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States has told 
us that the people are too complacent. 
His statement has been echoed and re- 
echoed. 

The truth is that the people seem to 
be the only ones awake and aware of 
the necessity of wholeheartedly using 
all our energy to carry on this war. 

As typical of the thought of official 
Washington, note the statement of At- 
torney General Biddle made here in 
Washington last Wednesday, when, at a 
meeting at the Cosmos Club, he said, in 
substance and to the effect, that the New 
Deal politicians must carry on, driving 
forward toward the so-called more abun- 
dant life. 

What the people think and how they 
feel and the questions they are asking 
is clearly, concisely, and forcefully set 
forth in an editorial from the Hunting- 
ton (W. Va.) Herald-Advertiser, repub- 
lished in the Sturgis (Mich.) Journal of 
March 4. It is captioned, “Are you with 
us or against us?”, and it reads as fol- 
lows: 


ARE YOU WITH US OR AGAINST US? 


We know not how thin the patience of 
other Americans is wearing, but as for our- 
selves we are tired of hearing that the war 
is being lost because the people don’t real- 
ize what they are up against. 

We are weary of reproaches, surfeited with 
aimless nagging, fed up with complacent 
defeatism which talks glibly of a 5-year war 
and paints with sadistic relish the tortures 
and sacrifices which will have to be endured 
before it is won 

Day after day we have listened to the Same 
kind of galling vituperation from the top 
men—and women—of government. We are 
lazy, we are soft, we can’t take it, we won’t 
arouse ourselves, we are this, we are that— 

And last week eame this final impertinence 
from a Texas Congressman, HATTON SUMNERS: 
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“My God,” he shouted, “are we going to 
let the hope of the ages perish from this earth 
because of our unworthiness,” because ‘we, 
as did France, insist upon business as usual?” 

But who is it, Mr. Sumners, who is insist- 
ing upon business as usual. Who is it in 
this land who has shown himself to be un- 
willing to make changes and sacrifices, to 
forget self and false pride, to let the dead 
past bury its dead and to grasp the hand of a 
former enemy so that the common foe may 
be vanquished? Let’s see about this: 

Is it industrial management? Have there 
been any complaints from, say, the presidents 
of any automobile concerns because they have 
been ordered to switch from passenger cars 
to the production of planes, tanks, and guns? 
We have heard none. There have been some 
spiteful insinuations made against them in 
Washington—some pass-the-buck implica- 
tions that they, and not the heads of gov- 
ernment, were to blame for not gearing their 
plants to the war machine ssoner than they 
did; but there is not a shred of evidence to 
support such innuendoes. 

Is it big business? Are the Morgans or 
the Rockefellers sabotaging the war pro- 
gram? Have they been coy about volun- 
teering their resources and their talents 
whenever and wherever the opportunity was 
offered? If so it has been kept mysteriously 
out of the public prints. 

Is it little business? Have the store- 
keepers of America insisted upon “business 
as usual?” Have they shown any unwilling- 
ness to go along with priority orders and 
rationing? Have they been guilty of boot- 
legging or profiteering in commodities which 
they have been ordered to conserve? Not a 
single proven complaint of such unpatriotic 
conduct has come to our attention. 

Is it the farmer? Has he refused to raise 
more crops, to feed more livestock, to work 
longer hours than from sup-up to sun-down? 
No; but he has—and small wonder—devel- 
oped an unprecedented interest in getting all 
that he can from his land and his labors. 
After all, you have been feeding him for a 
long time on the pap of parity and the 
philosophy wf underproduction. 

Is it the factory worker, the clerk, the pro- 
fessional man, the white-collar man, the 
average citizen? Certainly no such charge 
can be made against the unorganized mil- 
lions of common citizens. And if there are 
reasons to support the charge against some 
elements of organized labor, who is to blame 
for that, Mr. SuMNerRS? Are the rank and 
file of union men and women to be blamed 
for making unreasonable demands upon man- 
agement when, since passage of the Wagner 
Act on July 5, 1935, unionism—all kinds, good 
and bad—has been coddled and petted and 
made to believe that Utopia could be gained 
by shorter hours and higher wages instead 
of by hard work and the ambition to vault 
into the seats of management? 

And who are left, Mr. SUMNERS? 
have we failed to consider here? Who be- 
trayed France to her enemies? You know 
that it was the leadership of France—the 
government—the fatal bureaucracy which 
never got anything done because it didn’t 
know what it wanted to do—didn’t know 
whether it was fish or fowl—didn’t know but 
that victory might bring more problems 
than defeat! 

And we say to you, Mr. SuMNErs, earnestly 
and sincerely, that you and your colleagues 
and the institutions which you have erected 
in the National Capital and the hordes of al- 
phabetical bureauracies which they have 
spawned are primarily to blame for any lack 
of enthusiasm which the pecple of America 
may seem to have evinced to see this war 
through to victory. We say to you that these 
pecple whom you have characterized as un- 
worthy are ready and willing—yes, eager to 
share to whatever degree will be helpful the 


Whom 
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inconveniences, the sacrifices, the dangers 
which their sons and their neighbors’ sons are 
facing in the zones of shooting war. 

If you say to us: “Put up your cars,” we will 
put them up. If you say to us: “Go without 
meat,” we will go without meat. If you say 
to us: “Quit your jobs and go into the fac- 
tories or wherever else you may be needed,” 
we will go. 

We will go, Mr. Sumwgrs, as long as we have 
confidence in you and your fellow officials. 
We will go as long as we believe that the Gov- 
ernment of which you are an official part is 
determined to win the war in the shortest 
possible time, with the smallest possible ex- 
penditure of American lives. But we cannot 
hold that confidence unshaken as long as you 
and the rest of official Washington indulge 
in the old, vicious, petty game of politics as 
usual. 

You shake our confidence when you hold 
hands around the pork barrel, as you are get- 
ting ready to do with the billion-dollar rivers 
and harbors bill—a bill to squander money 
and vital materials on such wild-eyed projects 
as the St. Lawrence seaway. You disturb us 
gravely when you turn the Office of Civilian 
Defense over to a volunteer fireman and an 
amateur social worker whose first act is to hire 
a toe dancer to teach children to dance in 
nonexistent air-raid shelters. We cannot be- 
lieve you are taking the emergency seriously 
when you vote yourself a congressional pen- 
sion in the midst of a debate on war appro- 
priations. 

You have the decency to conclude with 
the admission that the American people have 
got the stuff in them to do the job, and with 
that we agree without reservation. We don’t 
believe the job is beyond the capacity of this 
Nation and we don’t believe that any number 
of temporary setbacks or military reverses will 
break the spirit of these people. 

But there is a growing suspicion among 
these people—part of whom you represent— 
that they haven't been getting the kind of 
leadership that. they need and deserve. Too 
many men whose brains and energy are 
sorely needed for top executive jobs have been 
snubbed or subjected to ridiculé by preco- 
cious infants who have suckled at the New 
Deal nipple. Too many positive manifesta- 
tions have been given that executive Wash- 
ington is still dividing its energies between 
the war and the pursuit of social perfection. 

You and your colleagues, Mr. SuMNERs, 
urge us to realize that we are participants in 
the greatest war of all time. You leave with 
us the nasty impression that you believe we 
have been failing in our duty, unfaithful to 
our trust, and we would like to have the 
accusation itemized. 

To the best of our knowledge we have done 
gladly what we have been asked to do; and 
to the best of our ability we will follow the 
example and the direction of our leaders. 

Tell us what you would have us do. Give 
us the inspiration of your unselfishness and 
your own single-minded determination to put 
first things first and damn the rest for the 
duration! That’s all we ask. 


Mr. Speaker, yes; the editorial has the 
right answer. It asks, “Who is insisting 
upon ‘business as usual?’” and the an- 
swer given not only in the editorial, but 
coming loud, clear, and unmistakably 
from the homes, the firesides; from the 
farm and from the city, from the people 
of this country, is that only profiteers, 
office-holders and politicians, including 
labor politicians and racketeers, are in- 
sisting upon business as usual. 

Only when the people—and the sooner 
the better—get after their Representa- 
tives in Congress with verbal pitchforks, 
as they did not so long ago, will we get 
down to the business of winning the war. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution from the Louisiana 
State Department of Labor employees: 

Whereas this country is now engaged in a 
great struggle for its very existence; and 

Whereas it is realized that great sacrifices 
must be made by every American before ulti- 
mate victory will be obtained; and 

Whereas the employees of Local No. 421 of 
the American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees are in particular 
conscious of the increased burden of work 
and responsibility placed on their shoulders 
by the war effort: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That. on this the 27th day of 
February 1942 we, the employees of the Loui- 
siana State Department of Labor and mem- 
bers of Local No. 421 of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, do recommend to our employers 
that our hours of work be increased by 30 
minutes per day for a period covering the 
national emergency in which our Nation now 
finds itself. 


Should Civilian Defense Be Placed Under 
the Direction and Control of the War 
Department? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have, during the past few 
weeks, heard a great deal about the Office 
of Civilian Defense. Since we have had 
sporadic attacks by the enemy upon and 
near both our coasts, this important job 
of defending the lives and property of 
civilians has been given consideration as 
never before. We have heard much dis- 
cussion during the past few weeks on the 
question of whether or not civilian de- 
fense should be under the direction of the 
War Department, or be directed by civil- 
ians as a separate division of our war 
program. 

One section of our Nation only has thus 
far experienced on land what was 
thought to be an attack by enemy air- 
planes, and as a result thereof that com- 
munity was called upon to respond, and 
the people received the general reactions 
as though an actual air raid with the 
dropping of bombs had occurred. 

On the morning of February 25 the 
Long Beach-Los Angeles area of south- 
ern California was placed.on the alert by 
an alarm from the Army defending that 
area, that enemy planes were approach- 
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ing and later were over that particular 
area. Civilian-defense organizations 
were called into immediate action and re- 
ceived actual experience that will likely 
be repeated many times there and in 
many sections cf our Nation before this 
war is concluded. 

Long Beach, Calif., is the center of a 
defense area, being surrounded by large 
airplane factories, shipyards, anchorage 
for the fleet, with a long coast line. Many 
months ago civilian defense was organ- 
ized there and a local citizen, Roland G. 
Swaffield was made chief air-raid ward- 
en. Mr. Swaffield is one of the outstand- 
ing citizens of that community, has had 
much experience in actual combat duty 
in France during the first World War, 
and he organized in that community of 
200,000 citizens a group of 1,600 volunteer 
air-raid wardens and 3,200 volunteer fire 
wardens, 


A letter has just been received by me 
from Mr. Swaffield giving him recommen- 
dations on how the civilian defense should 
be organized, directed, and controlled. 
These suggestions are made as a result of 
Mr. Swaffield’s experience in actual war- 
fare and in an actual attack upon that 
community just a few days ago. 

I commend this to the attention of 
every Member of Congress, as well as to 
the Office of Civilian Defense and the 
War Department, with the suggestion 
that most careful consideration be given 
to Mr. Swaffield’s ideas in this important 
matter, so that this work may be better 
organized and carried on for the protec- 
tion of the lives and property of our citi- 
zens during the remainder of this war. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Swaf- 
field’s letter: 


SwaFFie_D, SwWAFFIELD & MADDEN, 
Long Beach, Calif., March 4, 1942. 
Hon. Warp JOHNSON, 
Congressman, Eighteenth California, 
District, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Warp: I enjoyed your letter of 
February the 26th and especially the copy of 
proposed bill relative to the franking priv- 
ilege. I hope that its present language is 
broad enough to permit the use for the air- 
raid warden service which, of course, is a 
part of the Long Beach Council of Defense. 

Relative to my previous suggestion that 
civilian-defense activities should be under 
the War Department, I might add the fol- 
lowing observations based upon my ex- 
perience here. The entire civilian defense as 
now set up is upon a voluntary basis and is 
purely civilian in character. Moreover, I 
may say to you that in this State, at least, 
it is definitely linked to civilian politics. It 
is thought that it is necessary to have civilian 
defense administered through civilian offi- 
cials in order to have access to public moneys 
for necessary expense. Probably this idea is 
correct, and if civilian defense must be 
financed through the local government, 
State, county, and municipal, it will con- 
tinue to be necessary that civilian defense be 
in the hands of State, county, and municipal 
Officials, because only they have authority to 
use or disburse public moneys. 

It seems to me, however, that this basic 
theory is wrong, especially on this coast. No 
one knows better than you that the people 
on the Pacific coast are virtually on the 
battle front. Civilian defense in this locality 
has none of the characteristics of the ordinary 
civilian activity. It cannot and should not 
be classified in the same category as chamber 
of commerce work, community chest work, 








and other coordinated community work. {It 
is definitely a part and parcel of the national 
defense. The west coast is strewn with de- 
fense industries which employ thousands of 
people. These workmen are expected to re- 
turn a maximum of efficiency, quality, and 
quantity in the production which they turn 
out. Their mental state is an ever present 
and direct influence upon the efficiency of 
their work and their concentration of effort. 
If they are worried and under anxiety con- 
cerning the welfare and security of their 
homes and families, their work will surely be 
affected deleteriously On the other hand, if 
they have the feeling that civilian-defense 
activities are efficient and effective and offer 
for their families and homes the maximum of 
coordinated effort to combat the ravages and 
disasters incident to raids and bombardments. 
they necessarily have a more secure feeling 
which will be conducive to greater efficiency 
Beyond that, in the event of some extraor- 
dinary emergency, such as the threat of direct 
invasion, the forces mustered together under 
civilian-defense activities could and would, 
if properly disciplined, be a potent help in 
such emergency. 

Civilian defense should be completely di- 
vorced from all political influences and from 
all the inhibitions and restraints which are 
connected with local politics Civilian de- 
fense requires spontaneous and obedient 
compliance with the necessary orders and di- 
rections in order to effectively and sufficiently 
meet the necessities of the emergency when 
presented Such response can only be ob- 
tained through the maintenance of a cer- 
tain essential degree of discipline. ‘his dis- 
cipline does not need to go as far as that 
applicable in strict military and naval or- 
ganizations, but it must approach that de- 
gree of discipline. 

Moreover, voluntary service is not the 
proper solution of the problem. As long as 
people are permitted to decide whether they 
will or will not give their voluntary service, 
the only force which may be used is that of 
an appeal to pride and patriotism. It is not 
necessary for me to enlarge upon the dif- 
ferent characters of responses expected to 
such appeal 

Civilian defense should be compulsory to 
the degree of requiring such service along 
with and in ddition to a person‘s normal 
civilian activities In these times we must 
give and continue to give in winning the war, 
and in this respect it is not too much to 
require civilians to give of their leisure. 
There are many retired Army and Navy of- 
ficers in this country who are perfectly 
capable and competent to take in hand the 
administration of all civilian defense. Their 
military and naval status gives them a pres- 
tige which cannot possibly be accorded a 
mere civilian appointed to a position of 
leadership in civilian defense 

In my own case, for instance, I am the 
chief air-raid warden. I have a unit com- 
posed of 1,600 air-raid wardens and 3,200 fire 
wardens, all volunteers. It is utterly im- 
possible to establish any coordinated effort or 
to accomplish the purposes intended for this 
organization. except through the medium of 
orders and directions emanating from my 
headquarters. Such orders and directions 
mean nothing. unless they are complied 
with. As long as service in this line is de- 
pendent upon the voluntary response of 
people, the orders and directions given and 
which are necessary to efficiency may or may 
not be followed. I have no way whatever of 
compelling compliance with orders and di- 
rections, except the willingness of the mem- 
bers of the unit to conform to such plan as 
I lay cut. After all, 1 am a mere civilian, 
having the same status as the Other members 
of the organization in that respect, and I am 
placed in the position of a mere civilian giv- 
ing orders and directions to a large number 
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of my fellow townsmen, Some of whom may 
attribute a variety of motives to my purpose. 

I am speaking personally in order to give 
you a closer picture of the point which I am 
trying to emphasize, namely, the reason why 
civilian defense should be under the War 
Department and should be upon a compul- 
sory basis. If the people of this community 
and of every community were regimented by 
legal requirement to render service in civil- 
ian defense pursuant to an organization set 
up under the War Department and if the 
individual units were headed by retired Army 
and Navy officers or others selected and 
vested with definite authority in the prem- 
ises, there would be no question as to the 
rendition of the service nor as to compliance 
with the requirements of the service. 

Up to date I have had little trouble as 
to compliance with orders and directions, but 
I am constantly confronted with innumer- 
able resignations from the volunteered serv- 
ice. At least 50 percent of our energy is 
expended in keeping our personnel complete. 
Many people, when they find that the service 
really involves work, privation, and interfer- 
ence with their own convenience and pleas- 
ure activities, decide to resign for one reason 
or another and are usually able to find a 
good excuse, measured according to the 
standards of civilian life 

I believe that the necessity of a civilian 
defense set up along lines as suggested or 
some similar method is almost as great a 
necessity in this country today as is the 
establishment and maintenance of an army. 
This war cannot and will not be won unless 
the maximum of production is obtained. 
This latter requires *‘1e stanchest type of 
civilian morale and a well-founded and exe- 
cuted plan of civilian defense is, I believe, 
one of the most potent factors in building 
and constantly maintaining the highest de- 
gree of civilian morale. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROLAND G. SWAFFIELD. 





Financing Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Better Government Association of Chi- 
cago, now in its nineteenth year, is a citi- 
zens’ organization which, as its name in- 
dicates, is devoted to the purpose of im- 
proving the operations of governments— 
city, State, and National. It is composed 
of patriotic and public-spirited citizens. 
by whose efforts it has become an im- 
portant factor in its field. 

I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues some excerpts from a recent 
publication of this association entitled 
“Financing Victory.” 

FINANCING VICTORY 

Our Nation is united in a single resolve— 
to win the war. And we are going to win it. 

But our men and guns and ships will re- 
quire a stupendous amount of money. And 
where we get that money, and how we spend 
it, and how we do not spend it, will have a 
great deal to do with winning the war—and 
with winning the peace. 
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For after the war is over we have still to 
win the peace, so that our America will con- 
tinue a land of free men. 


WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM? 


The money our Government spends is 
either tax money or borrowed money—and 
borrowed money means ta: money, even- 
tually. Government money comes ultimately 
from the people. 

Suppose 10,000 people go to the race track. 
They have a total of $100,000 they sre going 
to bet on the 7 races on the afternoon’s pro- 
gram. Here in Illinois the track is allowed 
to take 8 percent of all wagers for “expenses.” 
We might call that a tax on the bettors. Of 
course these people do not bet all of their 
money on every race. If they did, the track’s 
percentage would eat up 45 percent of the 
bettor’s capital in a single afternoon. Prob- 
ably the track wil’ get about 20 percent of 
the money on the average, regardless of the 
individual wins or losses of the bettors. 

Now let the same crowd go back to the 
track several afternoons in succession with- 
out taking any additional new money with 
them. In about a week the track will have 
all the money, and will have to close because 
there’s no more money to be made The 
profits of the track depend on a continuous 
supply of new money. 

Let’s see how this applies to Government 
and taxes. 

Our Government is the race track. It is 
operating a big and expensive plant. The 
taxpayers are bettors. Now, unless there is a 
constant supply of new money, the Govern- 
ment will ultimately get all the money the 
taxpayers have Of course, the Government 
does give back a large part of the money in 
the shape of contracts, and this money in 
turn is used for wages and materials. Then 
the Government wins back part of this money 
in new taxes, but only a part, for a good deal 
is spent before the Government gets a chance 
at it. Se we see the Government, like the 
race track, is dependent on a constant supply 
of new money 

Where does the new money come from? 
It comes from the privately financed produc- 
tive enterprises of the people—from the hun- 
dreds and thousands of big and little busi- 
nesses operated by their owners for private 
profit. Isn’t it obvious then that we should 
do all we can to maintain as high a level as 
possible of private enterprise so that the sup- 
ply of new money needed by the Government 
may be maintained and increased? 


HOW MUCH MONEY DO WE NEED? 


To prosecute the war successfully we need 
just as much money as can be usefully spent. 

If Congress appropriates scores of hundreds 
of billions of dollars, these incredible sums 
mean nothing but newspaper headlines except 
so far as the money can be used. To illus- 
trate, a small manufacturer is given an order 
for $100,000,000 worth of machine guns. But 
the manufacturer will first have to build a 
new factory, get machine tools, materials, and 
finally and most important, skilled labor, 
befcre the money can be usefully spent. 
Not how much money we have, but how much 
we can use is the crucial question. 

Already in its appropriations, Congress has 
gone far beyond our present capacity to 
spend usefully. A study made by the Brook- 
ings Institution shows that America’s income 
from all productive activities in the peak 
year of 1929 was $81,940,000,000. It esti- 
mates that if the productive capacity of the 
Nation in 1929 had been utilized to its fullest 
extent, the total output might have been 
increased by some 19 percent, or about 
$15,000,000,000, which would have made a 
total productive capacity of ninety-six cr 
ninety-seven billion dollars. Since 1929 our 
productive capacity has been declining until 
the last year or two. Also it must be 
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considered that, in addition to all of our war 
effort, a large part of the capacity 
of the Nation must still be used for the ordi- 
nary day by day needs of the people. In Eng- 
land this civilian-use production is estimated 
at about 50 percent; in Nazi Germany 40 per- 
cent. It seems evident that we cannot use 
a large part of our war appropriations until 
we have first produced the factories and 
machines, and have trained the men neces- 
sary for the work. The most difficult prob- 
lem is manpower. 

In the past 14 months Congress has 
appropriated for war purposes well over 
$100,000,000,000. But so far this fiscal year, 
from July 1, 1941, to February 18, 1942, the 
Government has actually spent $15,824,077,- 
000, of which $11,682,196,000 has been war 
spending. It will take us a long time to 
spend the money already appropriated for 
the war effort, and yet new appropriations 
are being constantly demanded. Our total 
spending during World War No. 1 was 
$32,261 ,000,000. 

WHAT ABOUT SAVING? 

In winning the war, what we do not spend 
is almost as important as what we do spend. 
Dollars are the most valuable kind of am- 
munition and we must not waste them. 

Citizens are asked to save, to do without, 
to retrench in every possible way—and this 
is right. But citizens are entitleu to demand 
certain things of their Government. For ex- 
ample: 

That all municipal and State governments 
reduce their expenaitures to the bare neces- 
sities, and thus save hundreds of millions of 
dollars for the taxpayer—and for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

That the Federal Government pare its non- 
defense expenditures to the bone, and put an 
end to all of its boondoggling and social ex- 
periments for the duration. 

That in our war effort our Government use 
reasonable business economy. 

After all, it is your money the Government 
is spending. You have a right to demand a 
dollar’s worth of value for every dollar spent. 

DEBT 

We enter this war under a heavy financial 
handicap. 

In 1916, prior to our entry into World War 
No. 1, and 2 years after that war began in 
Europe, our national debt was $1,225,000,000. 
In 1919 it reached its World War peak of $25,- 
482,000,000. 

In the next 11 years the debt was decreased, 
so that in 1930 it stood at $16,185,000,000. In 
1938, before the beginning of our defense ef- 
fort, it had Jumped to $37,164,000,000, or a 
peacetime increase of $21,000,000,000. 

On February 18, 1942, it stood at $60,692,- 
000,000. 

And it is gcing to be much greater. 

How is such a debt going to be paid? 

Will any political party dare impose the 
necessary taxes to pay it in honest dollars? 

If we pay it in worthless dollars, or if we 
repudiate it entirely, we shall ruin our popu- 
lation, just as Germany did in 1923, and just 
as Germany was, we shall be tempted in our 
distress by the mirage of a socialized state 
And a socialized state will mean the regi- 
mentation of all business, the control of every 
man’s activities by government, and an end 
to our American system of liberty and free 
enterprise 

OUR SAFEGUARD 

This year we shall elect all of the Members 
of the National House of Representatives. 
Every revenue bill originates in the lower 
House. The men we elect will have a de- 
cisive voice in shaping the policies of our 
Government and determining the future of 
our country. They will be responsible for 
efficiency and economy in government. We 
have no more important task this year than 
to see that able, conscientious, courageous 
Americans are elected to the Congress of the 
United States. 


We are fighting a war to keep America a 
free Nation. Whether it will remain a free 
nation will depend largely on the wisdom of 
our representatives in the use of our money 
and our resources. We must not win the war 
and lose the rights, the ideals, the traditions, 
and the freedoms that have made our America 
“the last best hope of earth.” 

Betrer GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
J. A. Copper, President. 
Prep. W. BLaispet., Executive Director. 


The War Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Murch 7, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio broad- 
cast by Elmer Davis over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System series of news 
analysts: 


These are the times that try men’s souls. 
Tom Paine wrote that in times far more des- 
perate than we are undergoing now, far more 
desperate than we can imagine—when the 
United States was effectively cut in two by an 
invading army that had overrun the central 
part of the country, almost driven the Gov- 
ernment from the Capital, and defeated the 
American Army in battle after battle ‘til it 
seemed that a few weeks more might see the 
end of this Republic. The summer soldiers 
and sunshine patriots gave up—went home— 
told their neighbors about the mistakes of 
the leadership that had got the country into 
this disastrous predicament, blamed every- 
body but themselves, and prepared to make 
the best kind of deal they could with the vic- 
torious enemy. But there remained some few 
tough men who refused to quit, who stuck to 
George Washington in spite of the fact that 
he had lost some battles, who learned to take 
defeat, and lived through it and come back to 
win. Thanks to those men, the Republic, 
which, at the end of 1776, looked as if it might 
not last more than 3 weeks longer, has lasted 
a hundred and sixty-five years. 

If we are in any way fit to be the descend- 
ants and successors of those men, we shall 
take coolly, realistically, and intelligently the 
bad news we are getting now, neither under- 
estimating nor overestimating it, not flying 
off the handle and making things worse, but 
settling down to try to learn what we can 
from our misfortune and to do what we can 
to keep that sort of thing from happening 
again. 

In the 10 weeks of the Pacific war, the news 
has been almost uninterruptedly bad and has 
reached its climax with the fall of Singapore. 
Because Singapore is half way around the 
world, because it was a British and not an 
American colony, there may be Americans 
who do not realize how serious a loss we have 
suffered—we—all of us who are on our side, 
not just the British. But the enemy knows 
it. Yesterday a Japanese general, speaking 
for the War Ministry, declared that the war 
would be carried on until England and 
America were crushed and wiped out, and 
don’t forget that Admiral Yamamoto, after 
his victory at Pearl Harbor, said that he was 
going to dictate peace eventually in the White 
House. Now, that seems ridiculous to us, but 
they mean it, they believe it, and on the 
record so far there seems to be some evidence 
on their side. We beiieve that far from 
their crushing us, in the end we are going to 
crush them, but we’ve got to prove our faith 
by our works, 
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Vaguely, most of us know that we are fight- 
ing for our existence—that Hitler has said 
that two systems, his and ours, cannot exist 
in the same world, that we are fighting for 
the continuance of this Nation as a free so- 
ciety, able to determine its own destiny. 
Other free nations that have lost this war 
have been utterly wiped out. 

It could happen to us if we lost, but just 
because this Nation has. never faced such a 
peril before a good many people seem unable 
to realize that it is an actual possibility. The 
Singapore disaster is a reminder that our side 
can lose unless we mend our ways. 

In another respect a good many of us dis- 
play the spectator attitude about Singapore, 
and that was in the bitter criticism of the 
British leadership, which some people even 
seem to extend to the whole British people. 
All right, British management of the Malayan 
campaign was terrible; there’s no doubt about 
that; the British people have said so them- 
seives; said so just as sharply and bitterly as 
we have said it, and their criticisms are 
likely to have more effect on their Govern- 
ment than are our criticisms. If it comes to 
mismanagement, we have some of our own 
to. think about. The two pivots of Allied 
strategy in the Pacific were Singapore and 
Pearl Harbor, and one reason Singapore fell, 
only one, a minor one, but a point not to be 
ignored, was that the fleet at Pearl Harbor 
was hit so hard on December 7 that it has not 
yet been able to undertake large-scale offen- 
sive action. Beyond that, some people seem to 
criticize British leadership at Singapore in 
the same mood as they criticized Mickey Owen 
for dropping that third strike, as if we were 
only in the grandstand. In fact, we’re in the 
game too, and everything we’ve got depends 
on our winning it. And then the way some 
people talked last week you’d have thought 
they wanted the British to get out of the war 
and let us fight it ourselves. They don’t seem 
to realize not only that we're all in the same 
boat but that everybody in the boat is going 
to have to keep rowing as hard as we can if 
we want to get safeiy to shore. 

The British have made plenty of mistakes— 
so have we—so, for that matter has Hitler. 
Give the Japanese time and they will make 
mistakes too. Indeed they’ve already begun 
to make mistakes in their treatmcat of the 
inhabitants of the occupied countries making 
nonsense out of their own slogan of “Asia 
for the Asiatics.” If they had politica] brains 
as well as military brains, they could have 
gone pretty far with that slogan, but they 
seems to have as great a genius as the Nazis for 
losing friends and infuriating people. As for 
the British, people who sound off about their 
shortcomings might profitably think back to 
June 1940. France and the French Army, 
supposed to be the best in the world, had 
been knocked out in 5 weeks. Everybody 
Hitler had attacked up to that time had been 
knocked out. Italy had joined him, Japan 
was sympathetic, Russia and America were 
standing aside, nobody was left but England 
and outside the British Isles hardly anybody 
believed that England would last any longer 
when Hitler struck than France had lasted. 
Those, if you like, were times that tried 
men’s souls. The English stood alone, but 
they stood and they stopped the Nazis. Sup- 
pose they had iolded up, as the French 
folded? At that time our Army and our Air 
Force were trivial. We had the fleet at Pear! 
Harbor, but, aside from that, the United 
States by contemporary standards was almost 
undefended. If Hitler had rolled over Eng- 
land as he rolled over France he might 
have kept right on rolling and there wasn’t 
much to stop him then on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

British mistakes have been costly but the 
fact that we have been able to make a good 
start toward getting ready for war we owe 
to British resistance that summer, when 
everybody else had gone down and nobody 
thought the British had a chance. 
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When, if ever, we have had to live through 
something like that, we will have learned a 
better right to sound off about the mistakes 
of other people. 

And speaking of times that try men’s souls, 
consider what the Chinese have lived through 
for four and a half years. Almost their whole 
coast line held by the enemy, their capital 
taken, practically all their industrial dis- 
tricts in enemy hands, their armies holding 
out against an invader enormously superior 
in war material and organization, their cities 
subjected to constant bombardment from the 
air to which there was no reply and almost 
no means of defense, and no apparent hope 
of help anywhere. All the high-minded na- 
tions of the world were very sorry for the 
CHinese but they took it out in talkk We were 
sorry for them but if we tried to do anything 
about it, we would have risked invcivement. 
And back in 1937 and 1938, almost all of us 
knew that the way to never get involved in 
anything was simply to crawl in a hole and 
pull the hole in after us. 

When President Roosevelt suggested that 
it might make sense to try to quarantine 
aggressors, he was howled down and we went 
on being sorry for China and selling the Japa- 
nese gasoline for their planes and scrap iron 
to be made into bombs. And in China the 
summer soldiers and sunshine patriots quit, 
sold out to the enemy, pretended not to 
notice the murder of their friends and the 
rape of their women, and tried to ride along 
with what they thought was the wave of the 
future, but the mass of the Chinese people 
stubbornly held out, sat there and took it 
and proved by their victory at Changsha 
last month that years of an enforced defensive 
had not deprived them of the ability to come 
out and hit back. Now, if Burma is to be 
saved, it looks as if it may be mostly Chinese 
armies that will save it, and in the eventual 
victory over Japan, Chinese armies are cer- 
tain to play a very large part. We, as a na- 
tion, will have to live through a good deal 
before we prove ourselves worthy of allies 
like that. 

There are also the Dutch. It’s their turn 
now, as the Japanese sweep into Sumatra 
and prepare a great concentric attack on 
Java. The Dutch weren’t strong enough to 
hold the outer islands, but where they had 
to move out they left nothing behind for 
the enemy. Three of the world’s greatest 
oilfields, some of the world’s greatest refin- 
eries have been wrecked rather than let the 
enemy have them. The Dutch don’t take it 
out in mere defensive destruction either. In 
these 10 weeks they seem to have done more 
damage to the Japanese than has anybody 
else. There has been defeatist talk in cer- 
tain places in the world that Java can’t be 
held, but you don’t hear the Dutch saying 
that. They believe it can be held, and any- 
way they’re going to try. 

However, their resources are limited and 
every correspondent in the Far East says 
that to save Java, we must rush in as many 
men and as much material as can be sent. 
All these correspondents agree, too, that 
enough air reinforcements in time would 
have saved Singapore. They disagree as to 
how much would have been enough. One 
man thinks 1,000 planes, another only 250. 
Some air reinforcements did get to Singa- 
pore, but, as usual, it was too little and too 
late Now we know that some reinforce- 
ments have reached Java. We know that 
more are on the way. How much more and 
how far on the way is, naturally, a military 
secret. It’s hardly possible to speak of rush- 
ing reinforcements when they have to be 
sent 7,000 or 8,000 miles, but we’ve had 10 
weeks in which to send them and it seems a 
not impossible hope that enough will get 
a in time to enable the Dutch to hold 

ava, 

The more we hold now, the less we shall 
have to recover later on, the less tim2 it will 
take and the fewer men will have to be killed 
in undoing the mistakes of the first 10 weeks 


of the war. Whereas if we lost Java, it would 
be a disaster as serious. as the loss of Singa- 
pore. 

The Atlantic situation, too, has got no 
better this last week. Enemy submarines 
operating in American waters achieved their 
most spectacular success when they got into 
the Caribbean and sank three oil tankers, 
though it looks tonight as if prompt coun- 
ter measures may have accounted for a 
couple of the subs. The escape of the Ger- 
man battleships from Brest opens up the 
possibility of the concentration of a really 
powerful fleet for * * * German Fleet, for 
operations in the Atlantic. It has been sug- 
gested that such a fleet, if organized, might 
attack Iceland or might go south and try to 
seize other islands, if indeed they have to be 
seized, for German diplomacy seems to be try- 
ing to build up an Atlantic front with Spain 
and Portugal and Vichy. What has come of 
the negotiations among these powers is not 
clear. All the evidence indicates that the 
Portuguese leader, Dr. Olivera Salazar, wants 
to continue his policy of genuine neutrality. 
There is some reason to believe that General 
Franco, too, would like to keep out of trouble, 
but it’s a question how long he can resist the 
pressure of the Spanish Fascist Party, which 
has redoubled its propaganda work for the 
Axis in South America. 

As for Vichy—well, let’s look at the record. 
Vichy turned over to Indochina to Japan, 
thereby making the attack on Singapore a 
good deal easier. Vichy tried to turn over 
Syria to Hitler. Vichy is sending food to 
General Rommel’s army in North Africa, 
sending food though millions of Frenchmen 
are starving. 

The British say Vichy is sending Rommel 
gasoline, too; perhaps not the same gasoline 
that the State Department supplies to French 
North Africa, but gasoline which we replace. 
Now. perhaps Vichy will never become an 
outright ally of Hitler. Petain has scruples, 
if Darlan has not, and the French people 
still have feelings that their Government 
may be afraid to offen too grossly. But 
Vichy could do prety well by continuing its 
present policies, giving the Nazis first this 
and then that under cover, with Mr. Henri- 
Haye assuring the State Department that 
everything is all right, just as Mr. Kurusu 
was assuring them last fall. We must be 
prepared for the possibility that this spring 
Hitler may be able to add the Vichy Fleet 
to his own, may be able to occupy the French 
West African coast, and then with our two- 
ocean Navy still unfinished, we would see 
some times that would really try men’s souls. 
All right. If we’re good enough we can take 
it. Like every other nation, we have our 
quota of sunshine patriots and appeasers and 
trimmers and plain blatherskites, but we 
seem to have some men also who are worthy 
of their forbears. Those were good men who 
crossed the Delaware with George Washing- 
ton on Christmas night, 1776, but they would 
have been proud to shake hands with the 
men who defended Wake Island or the men 
who are hanging on with MacArthur on the 
Bataan Peninsula. We may have more men 
like that, too. 
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Don’t Waste Anything 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article appearing 
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in the Bibb Recorder of February 20, 
1942, by Walter Reynolds, entitled 
“Don’t Waste Anything”: 

DON’T WASTE ANYTHING 

(By Walter Reynolds) 

If ever a time existed when there should 
be absolutely no extravagance or waste, that 
time is the present. Waste is unnecessary. 
Extravagance is inexcusable. Before any- 
thing is thrown away or discarded a careful 
and complete analysis of its value should be 
made. Any nonperishable article should be 
carefully stowed away for possible future use. 

Scrap iron, old coat hangers, old cardboard 
and paper are a few of the many articles 
that should be saved for their possible use 
for defense. 

At your work, nothing should be wasted; 
not only for the reason that waste costs your 
employer moriey, but for the principal reason 
that your country might need the smallest 
piece of string or nail, or other seemingly 
insignificant article, to preserve its future as 
@ nation. Everyone remembers the little 
rhyme about the horseshoe nail: 


“For the want of a nail, a shoe was lost, 
For the want of a shoe, a horse was lost, 
For the want of a horse, a rider was lost, 
For the want of a rider, a battle was lost, 
All for the want of a horseshoe nail.” 


Don’t let yourself be the cause of a battle 
being lost by your thoughtless waste and 
extravagance. 

Ninety percent of all articles thrown away 
or destroyed are usable if put in their proper 
place. Do everything in your power to ascer- 
tain the proper place and use for all articles 
you do not need. 

A certain small steel mill in Ohio, whose 
product is needed by our Government for 
defense, has had, on occasions, to stop for 
lack of raw materials. All their employees 
were sent out in a house-to-house canvass 
looking for scrap metals and accumulating 
same in order to partially start their plant 
back in operation. 

Every home and every farm has a few 
pieces of scrap metal scattered about, dis- 
carded. Steps should be taken to accumulate 
all these articles at a central point and give 
them to our Government for use in defense. 

“Waste not, want not,” is an old axiom 
that still rings true. Our country may rise 
or fall according to our individual efforts in 
the prevention of waste. 





Wake Up, America! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH PETERSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a short 
editorial from the Glennville Sentinel, a 
country weekly newspaper, edited by my 
very able friend, W. C. Currie, at Glenn- 
ville, Ga. I call this editorial to the par- 
ticular attention of the daily newspaper 
columnists, to whom Mr. Currie in this 
editorial refers as “the bellyache squad.” 
It might give this group an idea as to 
what at least some of the country weekly 
editors think of their efforts as colum- 
nists: 

WAKE UP, AMERICA 

Washington and New York keep calling on 
America to wake up. Maybe they have ear- 
phones or detectors up there and can hear 
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the people snoring. Otherwise, how would 
they know that the people are not awake? 

These self-appointed country savers call 
names and they point to no specific localities. 
These editors and columnists probably stay 
up late at night, drink heavily and sleep late, 
and when they get up in the morning they 
take a bracer, sit down to the typewriter, and 
imagine that everyone else has failed to wake 
up at all. They must fill some space and 
meet a deadline, and hence they repeat what 
they have given us before. They ask us to 
wake up. 

They might change their copy a little. 
Someone might describe what a nation awake 
would be doing. What will everything be like 
when the country is fully awake? How shall 
we back-country people know when we are up 
to standard? Will we be crying, praying, 
waving flags, and will we all join in the 
chorus with the columnists and cry “Awake, 
Awake”? As we observe things at present 
the people are sending their boys to the 
Army or Navy, fathers and mothers are tak- 
ing up the work they lay down, we quit 
sugar, put the car in the garage to conserve 
rubber, buy bonds so fast the Government 
engraving department cannot keep the blank 
bonds supplied, go to bed early, and dare to 
sleep a little. They arise an hour earlier, 
get the morning newspapers to see what the 
bellyache squad has prepared for them. They 
read the war news, and it is bad, but it is 
not as bad as the comments and predictions 
of the experts, or the bellyaching about the 
country waking up. 

One knows very little about what is being 
produced or planned or transported. The 
news is crowded out and the comics cut down 
so that there may be more room for the 
bellyache battalion to tell what is wrong and 
what should be done. All we have seen that 
compares with it is a volunteer fire-fighting 
squad trying to put out da village fire. 


Bound by Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to revise and extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a poem by Mrs. V. P. 
Chambless, of Luthersville, Ga., entitled 
“Bound by Freedom”: 


BOUND BY FREEDOM 


When I think of all the worry 
Legislators have to bear 

I am grateful just to scurry 
With a common fellow’s care. 


For the gage of voting masses 
Holds them pray of legal jaws, 

As they strive to please all classes 
In a web of baffling laws. 


And until the next election 
Folks back home are taking note 
Of their ‘ayes’ or their objection 
When in Washington they vote. 


People vote throughout the Nation 
For the things they think are sound, 
Congress, though, must take dictation— 
Men born free, but yet they’re bound. 


So I'm giad to be a fellow, 
Free to go my lowly way, 

Enowing very few can bellow, 
If they like not all I say. 


Triumphs Over Burma Credited to 
Chennault 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr, Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Richland, La., Beacon: 


TrrumpHs Over Bvema CREDITED TO CHEN- 
NAULT—LOUISIANA Native 18 SPARK OF 
Gentus BEHIND VICTORIES IN DEFENSE OF 
CHINA 
WasHINGTON, February 14.—The spectacu- 

lar triumps of American volunteer fliers over 

the Japanese were semiofficially credited to- 
day largely to their leader, “one of the hottest 
acrobatic pilots ever to kick around an Air 

Corps pursuit ship.” 

Brig. Gen. Claire L. Chennault, tall, taci- 
turn, native of Louisiana and one-time Texas 
school teacher, was said by the Army air 
force News Letter to have supplied the spark 
of military genius for the volunteers’ 10-to-1 
victories in defense of the Burma Road 

With frontiersmen’s economy, the American 
pilots have been trained to get their oppo- 
nents with a single, accurate burst of fire 

Hailed as the “Flying Tigers” by the 
Chinese, the American Volunteer Group had 
destroyed at least 135 Japanese planes in the 
air by the end of January, and wrecked an- 
other 50 on the ground, while losing only 11 
of their own pilots, by reports compiled here. 

On Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 
alone they clawed down 48 enemy planes 
Describing new tactics they used, the Army 
publication thus related circumstances of 
one air battle: 

“Sixty Jap bombers roared toward Rangoon 
at 15,000 feet the day before Christmas. A 
Tiger squadron of 18 planes sped up to 18,000 
feet, swooped down to make the interception 
and send their first victims spinning into the 
jungles and rice paddies around Rangoon. 

“The Tigers darted at the heavier Japs in 
wide weaves from above and below instead 
of making the conventional side approach, 
The Jap formation broke and fled with Tigers 
hunting them far into Thailand. * * * 

“The tactics that enabled the Tigers to 
hang up this remarkable record were devel- 
oped by Chennault during 18 years as one of 
the hottest acrobatic pilots ever to kick 
around an air corps pursuit ship, and 4 years 
of observing the Jap air force in action.” 

Now 51, Chennault was jolted by the first 
World War from a teaching career in Texas, 
where he had been a high-school principal 
for 4 years. He joined the aviation section of 
the Signal Corps in 1917 and became one of 
the Army’s greatest pilots. 

As leader of a spectacular “three men on & 
flying trapese” group which startled specta- 
tors at numerous peacetime air shows, he 
taught and performed acrobatics which the 
Army publication asserted have never been 
equaled. A textbook he wrote in 1935 on 
The Role of Defensive Pursuit is still in use 
at the Air Corps tactical school at Maxwell 
Field, Ala. 

RETIRED IN 1937 


Chennault’s flying career appeared at an 
end when he was retired for physical disabil- 
ity in 1937, with the rank of captain. He re- 
turned to his home in Sicily Island, La., put 
was persuaded by two of his trapeze team 
partners, Lts. J. H. Williamson and W. C. 
McDonald, to help the Chinese battle the 
Japanese. 
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In China he taught pursuit ics to the 


ing their engines. 

Last summer Chennault was made a briga- 
dier general in charge of Chinese air force 
combat units, and proceeded to form the 
volunteer group from American fliers who 
resigned their commissions in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps. They went into ac- 
tion in the middle of December. 

HANDICAPPED BY SHORTAGES 

The Tigers, the News Letter said, have been 
handicapped by shortages of spare parts, am- 
munition, and fuel, and many of their plane 
losses have been due to overworked engines 
rather than enemy bullets. To conserve am- 
munition, they have been trained to nail their 
foes with their first bullet burst, and reports 
show that 8 of 10 Japanese downed thus fall. 

Chennault was said to have trained his 
men like a college football team, keeping 
them in shape by sports and calisthenics, 
and safeguard them from oriental maladies. 

As fine a fighting force as had ever left 
the ground, the volunteers have given the 
Japanese airmen their worst licking of the 
war In less than 2 months they have driven 
enemy bombers from the vital Burma road, 
parried heavy aerial thrusts at Rangoon, 
and blasted Japanese bases in Thailand and 
Indochina. 


Highway Construction During and After 
the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr.CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I made at the annual convention 
of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion, at Memphis, Tenn., on March 2, on 
the subject Highway Construction Dur- 
ing and After the War: 


Almost every day the headlines report an- 
other industry that is to be converted to war 
production—the automobile industry, the re- 
frigerator, washing machine, radio, type- 
writer, fountain pen, sewing machine, alumi- 
numware—the list grows longer and longer. 

And, of course, the road-building industry 
is no exception. It, too, is being converted. 
Steel that once went into roads and bridges 
must be forged into implements of war. 
Road-machinery plants are needed to make 
war machines. Road machinery is needed in 
the construction of military and naval bases. 
The men who have been building highways 
are needed to build war bases, camps, and 
plants, or in the armed services of our coun- 
try. 
Complete conversion of the road industry is 
not possible. Our network of main high- 
ways must be kept in operation and critical 
weaknesses remedied. A large amount of 
work must be done in building roads to 
camps and defense plants. The problem of 
providing highways and vehicles for transpor- 
tation of workers to defense plants is already 
of critical importance. 


MANY ROAD PROJECTS MUST BE DEFERRED 


All of this means that an accumulating 
demand for many consumer goods and serv- 
ices is being dammed up until the return of 
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peace. The demand for roads is piling up 
along with the demand for refrigerators and 
the demand for typewriters and many other 
desirable things. This must continue. In no 
other way can we put steel and labor where 
it is needed most—into planes and guns and 
ships and tanks. 

A lot of people don’t seem to understand 
this. Mail continues to pour into my office, 
and into the offices of other Members of 
Congress, from people who want highways 
built as usual, or even faster. People come 
all the way to Washington to advocate the 
construction of certain’ highways. Many 
Members of Congress are greatly interested in 
the early improvement of certain roads in 
their districts. Often the roads these people 
seek have some military value, as indeed al- 
most every road has in the final enalysis. 
Construction of all of these roads for which 
there is an insistent demand would be very 
desirable at any time but the present. 

Now, in the midst of war, most of them just 
can’t be built. Whether we like it or not, 
many important road needs must be deferred 
until after the war. Even the War and Navy 
Departments can’t have all the roads they’d 
like. Only the most urgent construction is 
possible. All projects financed under the 
$150,000,000 authorized for access roads to 
military and naval centers and war-produc- 
tion plants must be certified as necessary by 
either the War or Navy Department. The 
Public Roads Administration has announced 
that use of Federal-aid highway funds will be 
limited during the emergency to those proj- 
ects certified as of critical importance by the 
appropriate defense agency. 


GETTING MATERIALS IS BIG HURDLE 


All highway projects that will require any 
of the critical materials must have a prefer- 
ence rating from the War Production Board. 
And the next hurdle is that of actually ob- 
taining the necessary steel for bridges, rein- 
forcement of concrete and in the form of 
machinery for a particular highway project 
after it has been assigned a preference rating. 
This is the real hurdle for any but the most 
urgent needs, because planes and tanks and 
other war equipment will always have higher 
preference ratings. Their steel requirements 
must be met first. 

As most of you know, the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration in cooperation with the War and 
Navy Departments has designated, and from 
time to time in the last 20 years has revised, 
a network of principal highway-traffic routes 
of military importance. This is known as 
the strategic network. For 20 years, the 
routes that conform to this network have 
been improved to higher and higher. starnd- 
ards to meet the needs of an expanding peace- 
time traffic. Now they are providing a large 
and vital service for the industrial and mili- 
tary traffic of the war. 


MISUNDERSTANDING ABOUT STRATEGIC NETWORK 


Many people who have heard about the 
strategic system think that if they could only 
get their favorite section of road included in 
this network, it would be widened into a 
four-lane divided highway and paved with 
concrete. But the facts are: (1) The stra- 
tegic network has been carefully thought out 
by military experts over a long period in the 
past and any extensive alterations are not 
likely to be made except over a similar long 
period in the future. (2) Only a very limited 
amount of very urgent construction work will 
be done on the network while the war lasts. 
Much could be done to better these roads, 
of course But in general they must serve as 
they are. We do not have the men and the 
materials for anything but the most urgent 
improvements. (3) None of the urgent con- 
struction that is begun will be conducted on 
any grander scale than necessary to meet war- 
time requirements. Where two lanes will be 
adequate, only two lanes will be built. 


In recognition of the greater Federal re- 
sponsibility for improvements on the strategic 
network, recent legislation which I introduced 
and sponsored in the House authorizes pay- 
ments of Federal funds up to 75 percent of 
the cost of construction and right-of-way. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS OF ACCESS ROADS 
APPROVED 


The same legislation authorizes payment of 
Federal funds up to 100 percent of the costs 
of access roads to military and naval reserva- 
tions and war industries. A great many of 
these access-road projects have been certified 
by the War and Navy Departments as neces- 
sary in our war effort. So far, I understand, 
over $100,000,000 of these projects have been 
approved and some construction has begun. 

There is no question but that for the dura- 
tion of the war, all Federal highway appro- 
priations will be restricted to projects of defi- 
nite war necessity. The total of Federal ex- 
penditures is likely to drop below the normal 
level of recent years because of the necessity 
of retrenching wherever possible to offset the 
tremendous but imperative rise in war ex- 
penditures. 


MAINTENANCE VITAL PROBLEM 


Since much reconstruction must be de- 
ferred, maintenance of the existing facili- 
ties will call for an increasing part of total 
highway expenditures. The necessary main- 
tenance operations must be adequately sup- 
ported with money and priorities for ma- 
chinery and materials if reasonable efficiency 
of highway transportation is to ke continued. 

That serviceable highways are a vital war 
necessity is the plain implication of hundreds 
of reports on the use of highways by war in- 
dustries and their workers. These reports 
make it clear that many industries are as 
dependent as a modern army on motor ve- 
hicles. 


HIGHWAYS AND WAR PRODUCTION 


For example, the Ford bomber plant at 
Ypsilanti, Mich., probably will employ more 
than 50,000 people this year, and it is ex- 
pected they will travel to work in 22,000 pri- 
vate cars. Plant officials expect to get 25 per- 
cent of their necessary raw materials by motor 
truck, 75 percent by rail. Outgoing, the prod- 
uct of the plant will probably move, 60 per- 
cent by truck, 40 percent by air. 

A recent survey shows that 95 percent of 
the 7,000 employees of the Hudson Navy Ar- 
senal in Detroit are brought to their work by 
highway transportation. The arsenal gets 75 
percent of its raw materials by truck, 25 per- 
cent by rail, and the finished product is trans- 
ported by the two means in about the same 
proportion. 

About 750 other Michigan manufacturing 
plants that are producing war materials for 
the Army and Navy reported a total employ- 
ment of nearly half-a-million workers. Ap- 
proximately 75 percent of these workers are 
said to use private automobiles for trans- 
portation to and from work. 

Half of all these manufacturing plants re- 
ported they receive 75 percent or more of 
their raw materials by truck and that about 
the same percentage of their finished prod- 
ucts are shipped by truck. 

Less than 10 plants reported that they re- 
ceive none of their raw materials by truck. 

Only about 1 percent of all these plants re- 
ported that they receive none of their raw 
materials by truck and ship out none of their 
finished products by truck. 


MUST DO MUCH WITH LITTLE 


Clearly, then, the highways are playing a 
vital role in the war effort. Clearly, the task 
of fitting them for their role and maintaining 
them in serviceable condition will be beset 
by numerous hampering restrictions. Main- 
tenance must not be neglected. New con- 
struction can be undertaken only where need 
is urgent. The task of the road builder, and 
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j those who work with him, is to do much with 


little, and somehow to “keep ‘em rolling.” 
What happens to the highway industry 
during the war will be dictated solely by war 
needs. We already know that there will be 
less money, less material, and fewer men for 
highway work. On the brighter side of the 
picture a considerable number of access roads 
are needed as soon as they can be built. Ad- 
ditional needs of this kind are developing. 
There is work for many highway contractors 
in building plants and bases of various kinds. 


URBAN AND SUBURBAN CONGESTION 


This is the situation, and there is little that 
you or I can do to change it, so long as the 
war continues. You and I can give vigorous 
cooperation in our Nation's all-out war effort. 
Nothing is more important to any of us than 
victory for freedom and justice. With that 
victory will come an immediate need for all 
the proposed highway improvements that we 
cannot have now. Just how large this need 
is the country was only beginning to sense 
when the war began. The attack on Pearl 
Harbor has only deferred the attack on the 
many problems involved in creating an ade- 
quate system of interregional highways. The 
most difficult part of that job will be the cre- 
ation of new congestion-free urban and 
suburban arteries with parking facilities, the 
lack of which now slows down business oper- 
ations in practically every city in the country. 


BIG POST-WAR ROAD PROGRAM SEEN 


When the war ends, those factors that now 
retard or prevent highway construction will 
operate in the opposite direction. Materials 
are now scarce. Then theyrwill be plentiful. 
Now you must bid for the services of labor, 
particularly that in skilled trades. Then you 
will be asked to find jobs for men no longer 
needed in war work. 

Industrial production, boosted to unprec- 
edented heights to win the war, will have to 
be leveled off, although still maintained well 
above pre-war totals. ‘Vhile we are attempt- 
ing this, we will have an ideal opportunity 
to do many things we did not dare under- 
take in the years of our struggle to lift our- 
selves out of the depression. One of the 
many opportunities will be that of rebuilding 
our highways to fit the traffic of the present 
and the future. The perfection of the motor 
vehicle has leaped ahead of the development 
of our highways. 


PLANS FOR INTERREGIONAL ROUTES 


We must get ready now for this future 
highway development, and we are gettwig 
ready. The President has appointed a Na- 
tional Interregional Highway Committee to 
outline general plans for the modernization 
of our roads. The committee will make its 
report in a few weeks. The report wil] serve, 
I am sure, as a sound basis for detailed and 
coordinated planning by the Federal and 
State Governments, and the cities and coun- 
ties. For ali these governmental units must 
cooperate in the long-time program to pro- 
vide the new and adequate highway facilities. 

Without doubt, the committee will show 
how the traffic problem in our cities can be 
solved by providing parking facilities off the 
streets, and by reorganizing our street sys- 
tems to meet the ..eeds of modern automobile 
trafic. The committee will undoubtedly 
take the further step of laying out a na- 
tional network of the main rural highways 
required to serve the growing volume of in- 
terregional traffic—the traffic between our 
larger cities throughout the country. Doubt- 
less the committee ‘vill give us a hint as to 
the type of highway facility needed to ac- 
commedate the traffic in each part of the 
ccuntry. 

NEW LEGISLATION NEEDED 


We may expect various recommendations 
from the committee on new legislation 
necessary for the creation of the high- 
ways of the future—legislation providing for 
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limited-access roads, for the acquisition of 
more adequate rights-of-way, for zoning laws 
that will precent the development of traffic 
choking, string-towns along our modern- 
ized express arteries of the future. 

We may also expect warnings that the 
planning of new arteries within cities must 
go hand-in-hand with the replanning of the 
cities themselves. Our cities are up against 
terrific difficulties—overcrowding of popula- 
tion, inadequate housing and recreation 
space, and a continuous spread of tax-sterile 
slums and blighted areas, both residential 
and commercial. The cities must be re- 
planned and redeveloped. And this rede- 
velopment must not be warped by highway 
improvements laid out without regard to 
over-all planning. Each city must be re- 
planned individually, and the layout of ex- 
press highways and terminal facilities must 
promote the proper redevelopment of the 
city. 

. REPLANNING OF CITIES INVOLVED 

Because the tax-sterile areas of most cities 
have been growing like a snowball rolling 
downhill, the financial situation of the cities 
has reached a critical state. Their financia! 
resources are at present wholly inadequate 
to provide the capital for the great changes 
necessary for relief of their traffic and pop- 
ulation congestion. Perhaps, the only way 
out is suggested by the Public Roads Admin- 
istration in its report “Toll Roads and Free 
Roads”; that is, Federal aid in the acquisi- 
tion of slum and blighted areas for use as 
right-of-way for arterial routes and off- 
street parking, and as sites for recreaticn 
and housing projects and reorganized public 
and commercial services. The Federal aid 
would be repaid from the income from such 
uses. 

All of this, of course—the highway plan- 
ning and development as well as city reor- 
ganization—represents a long-time program 
But we must develop the plans now so that 
after the war we will be prepared to put to 
good use the vast amount of labor that will 
be released by the shutdown of war indus- 
tries and the demobilization of millions of 
men from our armed services. 

The Defense Highway Act of 1941 provides 
for such a beginning. Among other things, 
it authorizes appropriation of $10,000,000 for 
advance planning of highway facilities for 
the future. This amount has been appor- 
tioned to the States for expenditure with 
equal amounts of State money. I think this 
offers a real opportunity for the States and 
their political subdivisions to plan their way 
out of some of their worst difficulties. 


METHODS OF POST-WAR CONSTRUCTION 


There seems to be some anxiety about the 
methods which may be used in post-war road 
construction. Personally, I have seen no 
reason yet to be alarmed about anything in 
that connection. In the first place, it is 
obvious that nothing definite or final can be 
decided about that now. And, as most of 
you probably know, the committee appointed 
by the President to outline general post-war 
plans is headed by Commissioner MacDonald 
of the Public Roads Administration, who has 
served ably under five Presidents in charge 
of administration of our Federal-aid highway 
programs, and it includes several veteran 
State highway administrators, such as Don 
Kennedy, of Michigan, now president of the 
American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials. I believe they and others on the com- 
mittee are as anxious as any of us are to 
preserve the proven principles of the Federal- 
aid programs, and the advantages of the 
contract system. Our war construction pro- 
gram is nearly all being done by contract. 
MATERIALS, NOT FUNDS, RESTRICT ROAD WORK 

The other day there was a copyrighted 
story in some of the leading metropolitan 
newspapers indicating that “$500,000,000 in 
Federal road funds” had been “frozen by a 


secret order.” A lot of people have asked me 
about it. There was nothing in the story 
that wasn’t more or less generally known 
2 or 3 months ago. There has been no 
“freezing” of Federal-aid funds, and there 
have been no new restrictions on their use 
since December, when it was decided that 
because of war requirements for materials 
and supplies only highway projects of defi- 
nite importance to the war effort would be 
approved. The revised procedure was set 
out in detail by General Administrative 
Memorandum No. 144 of the Public Roads 
Administration, issued on December 29, 1941, 
to all State highway departments. 


AUTHORIZATIONS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Also there seems to be some misunder- 
standing about the difference between Fed- 
eral-aid funds authorized to be appropriated 
and actually appropriated. Apparently there 
is an i tendency to compare total 
authorizations with amounts actually appro- 
priated at e given time and try to deduce 
something important from that. 

For 20 years it has been the practice of 
Congress to make Federal-aid authorizations 
2 years or more in advance of the time the 
money would be paid out of the Federal 
Treasury. Under the law the States may sub- 
mit projects and obligate Federal funds as 
soon as they are apportioned, but actual 
payments to the States are not made until 
the work is completed and approved. In 
some cases this may be 3 or 4 years after the 
authorization. About $135,000,000 author- 
ized by the Hayden-Cartwright Act of 1940 
was apportioned to the States on December 
31, 1941—just 2 months ago. But there is 
no need to appropriate all this money now. 
Appropriations are made by Congress as a 
matter of routine upon requests of the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration to the Budget 
Breau and the Appropriations Committees 
as funds are needed to take care of Obliga- 
tions to the States. There has never been 
any serious difficulty about it. Congress has 
been in session practically all the time for 
the last few years, and it doesn’t take long 
to make an appropriation to meet contrac- 
tual obligations of this kind. So it is not 
necessary to make appropriations very far in 
advance. 

So it is just confusing, and usually does 
not mean a thing, when we try to compare 
the amounts authorized and appropriated 
for Federal aid. Appropriations have always 
been made in advance of the time needed to 
meet all obligations to the States. 


HIGHWAY TO ALASKA 


And while I am talking I want to tell you 
all I can about the proposed highway to 
Alaska. I know you are interested in that. 
The House Roads Committee has had a bill 
before it for years to authorize construction 
of such a road, but no action has been taken 
on it because until recently it was not favored 
by the War Department. It could not be jus- 
tified without strong support as a national 
defense project. Now the War Department is 
strongly in favoi of it. So also is the Navy. 
And the Interior Department has always been 
for it. 

I called a meeting of the Roads Committee 
early last month and we started hearings, 
developing a good record which will be print- 
ed shortly. About the same time the Presi- 
dent appointed a:committee of his Cabinet— 
composed of the Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, and Secretary of the Interior—to 
study and work on this problem. Of course, 
before anything very definite can be done, a 
satisfactory agreement must be worked out 
with Canada. My understanding is that con- 
fidential negotiations are under way with offi- 
cials of our neighbor to the north, and until 
they are completed it is not likely that full 
announcement of the plans which have al- 
ready been tentatively developed can be made. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted at the fifty- 
second regular meeting of the Midwest 
shippers advisory board held at Daven- 
port, Iowa, on October 3, 1940, in opposi- 
tion to the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project: 

Whereas the Midwest Shippers Advisory 
Board is a voluntary organization composed 
of shippers and receivers of freight, and other 
public interests; and 

Whereas the objective of such board and 
its membership is the promotion and main- 
tenance of efficient and adequate transpor- 
tation vervice and facilities and the economic 


development and welfare of industries lo- 
cated in the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 


Wisconsin, and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, which industries, as shippers and 
receivers use, and are vitaily interested in 
the various transportation agencies which 
serve them and such territory; and 

Whereas the Secretary of State, the Hon- 
orable Cordell Hull, under date of May 28, 
1938, submitted to the Minister of Canada 
an informal tentative draft of a general 
treaty for a proposed St. Lawrence water- 
way and proposed power development inci- 
dental thereto; and 

Wrereas the effect. of such project, if 
consummated, will be detrimental to the 
economic welfare of the United States, to 
the industries, members of the Mid-West 
Shippers Advisory Board, and to the trans- 
portation agencies which serve such in- 
dustries, for the following reasons: 

1. The St. Lawrence River and proposed 
waterway project could not be used for more 
than 7 months in each year, and as a part 
year facility, it is economically unfeasible 
and unsound; 

2. Such proposed seaway could be used by 
but a comparatively small part of the ocean- 
going vessels now in service; : 

8. Such proposed seaway would result in a 
further addition to the great surplus of trans- 
portation facilities now existing; 

4. The amount of traffic claimed by pro- 
ponents that would be diverted to such 
proposed seaway would have an extremely 
detrimental effect upon the railroads, steam- 
ship lines, and motor carriers. and ports of 
the United States; 

5..The power project proposed as incidental 
to such seaway would displace vast :uanti- 
ties of coal now produced by the United 
States mines and transported by United 
States railroads and steamship lines and 
would thereby materially reduce the number 
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of workers employed by railroads, coal mines, 
and other industries; 

6. Such proposed project would create con- 
siderable additional burdensome taxes with- 
out compensatory benefits; 

7. Such proposed projects would materially 
curtail and eliminate many industries which 
are now paying substantial taxes and would 
thereby reduce the present taxes which are 
now collected by the Federal, State, city, and 
municipal governments from such sources, 
and require increases in taxes from other 
sources; and 

Whereas the creation of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin Commission, which will 
have jurisdiction over the seaway and power 
projects proposed, will be international in 
character, there are possibilities for inter- 
national controversies over the Great Lakes 
and their tributary waters: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board, in meeting assembled at Daven- 
port, Iowa, on October 3, 1940, opposes the 
ratification of the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty by the United States: and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Members of Congress, and to other 
interested parties. 





Building Morale 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Willard W. Grant, from a recent issue 
of the Knox County (Ohio) Citizen: 


PBUILDING MORALE 
(By Willard W. Grant) 


THE SOUL OF THE ARMY IS THE SPIRIT OF THE 
PEOPLE 


Now that we are in this war up to our 
eyeballs, we may choose one of two courses— 
fight for our life and liberty, or surrender 
our priceless heritage of liberty, free enter- 
prise, and human dignity. When we speak 
of life and liberty we don’t mean merely our 
luxuries such as autos, tires, electric refrig- 
erators, and unrationei sugar. We mean 
what millions of people mean in countries 
where they can be shot without trial. Nearly 
490,000,000 pecple in Europe have lost this 
liberty. Thousands of hostages have been 
executed in France, Norway, and Yugoslavia. 
Their boys and girls have been torn from 
their homes and shipped in cattle cars to do 
forced labor in the German Reich. Thou- 
sands of innocent men and women spend 
anxious nights in their homes waiting for 
the secret police whcm they know will even- 
tually swocp down upon them with brutal 
force. Happiness to thousands of these peo- 
ple mean not autos and tires and refriger- 
ators, but just a bit of stale bread, the safety 
of their loved ones, and the possibility that 
some day they may again be certain of life 
and liberty. 

Our zeal for the preservation of life must 
not sag. Seeing what has happened to other 
nations right before our very eyes, the united 
democracies must be an unending source of 
courage and hope for the whole world. Our 
indomitable courage, our spirit of immortal 
hope such as we have never known before, 
must come gushing up from within our very 


lives. We must be realistic and determined. 
We must realize once for all time that wars 
are not won easily; they are won with biood 
and sweat and tears. All complacency, strikes, 
selfishness, special privileges, smugness, in- 
difference, and destructive criticism must go 
to the dump. The worst thing we have to 
dread right now is not Japanese bombs or 
German bayonets. It is the soft surrender 
of our priceless heritage of life and liberty 
through laxation and greed and apathy and 
indifference. The spirit of the home front 
must be the soul of the Army. Americans, get 
on the mark and go. Democracy will work 
for us only when we work for democracy. 





Retail Price of Sugar, 1913 to 1941, 
Inclusive 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing Government tables showing aver- 
age retail price by month each year, from 
1913 to 1941, inclusive: 

Average retail prices paid for sugar, by 
months and years, for the years 1913 to 

1941, inclusive , 


Price 
per 

pound 

1918 average for year_.........__...-. $0. 055 
MUN tidocacctecletaccccs.ocom 058 
POON Nate sc codeslscsts Se cae 055 
BN se ecstssssc cess cle 054 
Ferre apa Ragan eee ga Ne ar ghia, = ay 2 4 054 
ieee Ae rere ae. rat 054 
I eh ae latches cine dy 053 
a eee eee ge oe 055 
Co ES A eS it eee ee Anata 056 
Dtetre ate stesccor. oe 057 
iin iw aeunewecwced 055 
PONG cttchticeewewcieind-s 054 
TIOGINNGEW ckcddscdicosceneecu Jd 054 
1914 average for year__......-------. 059 
CROGRTG cbt wiiibidiidiincninae'd 052 
ET Ktbiriacctcidieddn Sabee 052 
WENO sdnasscsasccasuces nc 2ee 051 
BP ccacsasccctsccacsaduanacss 050 
MOY s incwscassusssiscssecdticce . 050 
FEM ccmcwsiveccatavadwickweats F 051 
FOP iincccnnitsvnssiivbaqenaweh 052 
RUG cen ccescnmicqummanitalpidaten 079 
September. 2... csc ennccenmeds C80 
i ieieritnkeemmuctniin manwtindeaperathh 072 
Net beste laine a ronnerndietad 062 
OC id dtdecncndhesawwsowd . 061 
1016 average for year......6.-~-.--5 . 066 
Pith tcininmnnicimiie abel . 060 
FORTUNE cccciccmesiesdsimsiciled 065 
vi ctieticcentccinncencejpe SR 066 
CT Ain cadeticndienitpcrninniivniteamtediaia 067 
FI corse dailiecbiinesieicinchiseacsisia ecg aa 068 
I siccidimnttitiniteta then eich abhi 069 
BI ccs cet annled ota co Sp oak geese ee 070 
I ili Silla ditien teins in ncmecaig ath ts . 067 
IN ili nates tats tgutnsccaicstinen es tlasan . 065 
Is cihibiehikesich Meighan coeas aiding tcan seein . 061 
I sci iia itiecn ance dincinipinipticadnill . 066 
ies ci cttnntin taken todnanesnnicn ail . 068 
1916 average for year...........---- . 080 
i ieintindi en niche ninansimnnaucctisiil . 067 
PO ii adh mm sncicninésantonnscicilstocitd . 069 
) a ROPES a Ee pe Pe 075 
ahh ei cc lik wigs bsinsp sei bts . 080 
techie stein i me coeninien cll . 086 
Fe etait ia tecsenicinnsccarel - .087 


Price 

per 
1916 average—Continued. pound 
eee aretha ete oo oe ee $0. 083 
NRG tres nc ee. oso - 085 
Rr ae mater eco wis .077 
Riggio te SO le & - 082 
NI a oe em IS . 086 
CO EP a eee . 083 
1917 average for year-..-...-........ .093 
SOMMRY side assess Sect . 080 
POUNNPLipeccecéceceseeco lcs . 081 
DNase eats: . 038 
Ma si wsttebstee occ ae See eee . 096 
UN eiatiitiaathititala titan initial es ane -101 
CURR, cnwadtenccccsercccccccccces .094 
SO acttiinicteniecccccccae - 092 
BGG cb cacethscccssesssccsJc . 100 
September... -.-22252250 cs -099 
CONG Piisee ee ete LESS . 098 
NOVO etter IEE . 096 
DeemMbPscaccccccccccens SC 095 
1918 average for year__.-.-.....--_. .097 
GRMMBTY ccneccaes ccccleic iS Tis . 095 
POON 6 ccc cccaseccscccsscccce - 106 
WOO este: .092 
Gait ncttenseeu ls . 091 
WD trtitcdiecis esc nc 091 
CU sitet ita 091 
italic wig de icieslatin Scns . 092 
ania nor enn . 093 
See oto Sneak . 086 
NT eede a ce ee Saree SS’ 106 
= - 108 
Seeeeneiige ss ~ Sono eee ko 108 
1919 average for year__........._.- TS hie 
January <=.---= ee coathacak eae Ske . 108 
sem aS Si a a ak hn - 107 
dee er ene eres = Loe - 106 
Se iter ee . 106 
Beeler oe at . 106 
ia pareinertet tte eet aeck cere aah - 106 
te te eee Oe -111 
SepeeNer enone Se oreeetint -110 
(era Rh Ra taal A eit -114 
I as ia hata iek cs ecieaven cn men apcaln - 125 
SPOON sa oon koa cee - 145 
1920 average for year_-.-..-.-.--..-. - 194 
I a acs is ey corcent wenden -178 
Bata ts tse d cpiastaicy cake aeandnenanin ek - 188 
an hs linden tetas ws Boa ln - 187 
Mad Bae an dad bnge cicaesee . 202 
PMU ambGe aaah cca cw aaa . 254 
er tans Soo . 267 
Mee edinkibaik anna ine cine were - 265 
NE tienen, Dols cS eckiceac chon on ectiincoees 229 
tl san ccteen Bb nine meme nianl - 183 
SIN ccectetiieha ck creche eaves a aoew accep scagsmn ell - 139 
I cin acho n ee nauk pea teeeinen . 128 
PRUNES cata ncieknns.benadane - 105 
i921 average for year...-.2.-.-..... -089 
NNER ie so Santas cone - 097 
PI oi onc ns chew ceceeasnns «089 
SITIES hel chhirsnesbnnc hateasmnonomsnioncoanrttite nami 097 
PR elienincerbcqcaiaeckosesasenm tage weces S-cntegn do 097 
ee er ere = tiene et 084 
GAM side Sdddcdanschkoadaanengs 087 
i NS 8 ARORA Pu memipe DE 071 
IR cane, Bn Sacre otra .075 
NR aiid eeec cons . 073 
Rr ee Dee oe . 069 
PEs cath etekcnsbacenccae 067 
SU i oo 065 
1922 average for year-......--....-.. 073 
NN eres 525 orc aeease 062 
PNY Sein aeons . 064 
DER Se 5te oC taste oie eae . 065 
I eager aot case be 067 
a ti er 066 
ear as a ca ha O71 
I eee cere eter pees ee nm 076 
I neta os Sh ae ee . 081 
DI Stes Soe teed Coscess .079 
tees seco ode . 079 
On a eee 031 
SI ea Soret 35 es oe . 083 
1923 average for year__-.-._-- Sdtadaacelee -191 
atts hr mcnarescce sae - 033 
PORN ONE naciucweneriiapesdecncce . 087 
DN ei kit cick moan iol -102 
SE dita ae hic an tk ncaa . 106 
DE hie cts ssc died pliijactsccnicn tines s- <a 
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Price 

per 
. pound 
1937 average for year_............... $0. 056 
JOQUNT. on tis Scias Spaes metnne 056 
. 057 
057 
.057 
057 
. 056 
UT sities cheba Sis 085 
NN ih ro i Ss A 5085 
- 057 
058 
SONNE iii 23s .086 
December........... nkbaca ies . 056 
1938 average for year_...... - 053 
- 055 
- 055 
- 055 
-055 
- 054 
- 053 


yi 


1923 average—Continued. pou 1930 average—Continued. 


ey 


SES2S28888885 


1924 average for year 
January 


> + Cen aoa 


&& 


-049 
- 050 
- 050 
- 052 


054 
056 


What’s Wrong in Washington? 


1929 average for year ‘. 
January ° s EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
February ‘ on 


March HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 

December ° . under leave to extend my remarks in the 

1930 average for year , REcorD, I include the following editorial 

January 5 from the Milwaukee Journal of March 5, 
February . 1942: 








WHAT'S WRONG IN WASHINGTON? 


A letter in the last column on this page 
asks what The Journal “suspects” is wrong 
in Washington. The writer wants some con- 
crete proposals as to how and where the Gov- 
ernment could and should convert its set-up 
to a wartime basis. 

We call as witness the Washington Post, 
which is on the scene. In a recent article it 
said, in part: 

“Now take a look at Government. Every- 
one knows that the Army, Navy, and allied 
departments must expand to tremendous 
proportions. But what are the departments 

* ‘not directly concerned with war doing? It 
requires no expert to answer that question. 
Department heads are running around town 
trying to grab this and that war activity to 
build up their own importance, and to per- 
petuate their own jobs, regardless of what 
is already being done. They know, and 
everyone in Washington familiar with gov- 
ernment knows, that many of their opera- 
tions can be merged, or greatly curtailed 
without any great loss, and that thousands 
of valuable wnptoyees can be converted into 
war workers. * * 

“Wha do we mean by conversion, and 
where would we start? 

“There are many different agencies in Wash- 
ington building homes. It is a public scan- 
dal, and the duplication and waste is apall- 
ing. Merge them into one anc save men and 
money. 

“The National Youth Administration is ab- 
solutely superfluous. Transfer the youth de- 
fense training feature to the United States 
Office of Education, doing the same thing. 

“The Civilian Conservation Corps today is 
without function. There is not a boy on its 
rolls who can’t get a job 

“The Railroad Retirement Board is moving 
to Chicago. There is no reason for its exist- 
ence except in the eyes of the rail-union 
lobby. Merge it with Social Security. 

“The Rural Electrification Administration 
is violating orders from Nelson's office to con- 
duct unessential projects. Confine it to mili- 
tary purposes. 

“Deprrtment of Agriculture can be cut and 
splendidly trained employees used to greater 
advantage. 

“The fight between Office of Civilian De- 
fense and Paul McNutt’s office of defense, 
health and welfare services on their over- 
lapping activities has been ridiculous. Office 
of Civilian Defense has been duplicating 
almost everything McNutt started. Half the 
departments of Office of Civilian Defense can 
be eliminated to advantage. 

“So it goes—right down the Mnee-aeplity 
tion everywhere.” 

It is not a question of “anti” or “pro” New 
Deal. It is a matter only of common sense. 
We are at war. 





Against the Dies Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my intention yesterday, 
when a point of no quorum interrupted 
my remarks, to give the House an inter- 
esting picture of the emptiness of the 
work of the Dies committee. I was go- 
ing to give three reasons—three big 
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reasons—why the Dics committee should 
be discontinued. 

First. I was going to analyze the com- 
mittee’s much-heralded Yellow Book, 
the report on Japanese fifth column 
activities. 

Second. I was going to take up the 
matter which the gentleman from Texas 
dealt with so very eloquently on Wednes- 
day. That is the question raised by the 
gentleman himself, when in earlier 
speeches here he claimed that the ad- 
ministration prevented him from mak- 
ing public information which might 
have prevented Pearl Harbor. 

Third. I was about to deal with the 
plans of the gentleman from Texas to 
publicize the alleged Nazi “smear” cam- 
paign against President Roosevelt—and 
will show the extreme danger of such a 
course. It was unfortunate that these 
remarks were halted; for although they 
include some very unpleasant truths, 
they are the truth, and we should hear 
the truth. 

Now, first, about the report on Japa- 
nese activities. I think we all realize 
fully the danger to our country in the 
Japanese fifth column. But does the 
Dies committee’s report tell us anything 
new about it—or even anything im- 
portant? 

The report is interesting reading. It 
contains a good many pictures, and some 
maps. Much of the report is quite 
frankly background material. ‘There 
are a couple of rather well-written essays 
on Japanese customs and_ religion. 
There is the famous Tanaka Memorial, 
published 15 years ago. There is an ac- 
count of the controversy over Japanese 
fishermen on the Pacific coast—a matter 
with which many Members of this House 
have long been thoroughly familiar. 

There is also some pictorial evidence of 
the fact that Japan is a part of the Axis. 
I had thought that that was something 
of which a judge would take judicial 
notice, but our committee helps make it 
very, very clear. They print, for our 
edification, 11 pictures of Japanese lead- 
ers meeting with Nazis and Italians. 
After looking at these pictures, we may 
be convinced that there is at least a work- 
ing agreement between Japan, Germany, 
and Italy. 

The report reminds us, too, of the 
presence of several hundred Japanese 
“treaty merchants” in this country. For 
some reason, about one-fourth of the 
bulk of the report is taken up by photo- 
static copies of the Justice Department’s 
list of these treaty merchants. There is 
a general charge that these treaty mer- 
chants may be spies, but no evidence is 
given: and wh) the committee should 
waste all that paper printing the Justice 
Department’s list of names remains a 
mystery. 

This is not the only matter of which 
the Department of Justice obviously has 
cognizance. The committee’s interesting 
account of Japanese language schools 
ends up with a statement that the United 
States Attorney has already taken ap- 
propriate action. 

There are two sections of the report 
that may possibly contain new informa- 
tion. These deal with Japanese military 
organizations in this country, and the 
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activities of the Central Japanese Asso- 
ciation. 

As to the former, there is some ques- 
tion as to whether the committee really 
did uncover anything. For instance, the 
head cf the Japanese Imperial Military 
Veterans Association was arrested by the 
F. B. I. on December 7 as a dangerous 
enemy alien. Furthermore, apparently 
none of these military and naval societies 
made any secret of their aims and their 
offices were listed in a published directory 
in 1938. 

With respect to the Central Japanese 
Association, there is a long account 
drawn from the report of this association. 
But its general activities, its money rais- 
ing, and collections of tinfoil for Japan, 
must have been common knowledge in 
California for a long time. The Dies 
committee’s report itself included many 
newspaper items about the transmission 
of funds and tinfoil to Japan. 

That brings me to the two items in 
which the Dies committee appears to take 
special pride. The first is a map of the 
Pacific, which appears opposite page 1741 
of the report. The committee heads this 
section of its report, “Japanese naval map 
of the Pacific area.” The committee 
says the “agents of espionage forwarded 
information to the headquarters of the 


Imperial Japanese Navy in Tokyo.” 


One highly significant compilation of such 
information was prepared in the form of a 
map of the entire Pacific area. This map in 
turn was placed in the hands of all those who 
were to play a part in the coming war. 
Agents of the committee obtained a copy of 
this map under extraordinarily difficult cir- 
cumstances. 


The impression, certainly, is that this 
is a secret Japanese naval map. 

I was surprised, therefore, to find that 
this map was published January 1, 1935, 
by the Japanese magazine King, a popu- 
lar magazine with a large circulation in 
Japan and outside of it. King is, or was, 
registered as second-class mail matter at 
the Los Angeles Post Office. Here are a 
couple of numbers of it, several years old; 
I cannot read Japanese, but I see here a 
picture of the late Lou Gehrig, and here 
the illustrations of what presumably is a 
love story,and soon. This is the maga- 
zine that published this supposedly sin- 
ister map, as a supplement to the January 
issue in 1935. 

Incidentally the map is entitled “An 
Over-All View of National Defense in 
Time of Crisis.” It says right on it that 
it was compiled on December 3, 1934. by 
the editorial board of King. 

Why the publication of a map of the 
Pacific by a popular magezine 7 years 
ago should be of any importance now is 
not clear. Any magazine—Life, Look— 
any journal running an article on naval 
strength or national defense might pub- 
lish just such a map. Furthermore the 
Dies committee report says that this map 
showed “in great detail positions and 
battle formations around Pearl Harbor.” 
This is simply not so. Look at the map. 

So much for section 2 of the report. 
Now turn the page to section 3, A Japa- 
nese Handbook of the United States 
Navy. The committee says: 


The circulation of this 200-page book was 
naturally limited to those Japanese who were 
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in a position to serve Japan by the possession 
of this highly important information. It was 
with great difficulty that the agents of the 
committee were able to obtain a copy of the 
volume. 

The report then reproduces the covers 
of this volume and some sig- 
nificant pictures in it—photographs and 
plans of our naval vessels. 

If you ook at the front cover, you will 
see a price tag and the words “Made in 
Japan.” It would appear from this that 
the volume was for sale in this country. 
It was, in fact, published »y a well-known 
Japanese publishing house which pub- 
lishes a popular magazine called “Sea 
and Sky,” and doubtless sent this supple- 
ment to its subscribers. 

Now, let me tell you of a personal ex- 
perience of my own. With “great diffi- 
culty,” like the Dies committee agents, I 
made a perilous crossing yesterday to the 
Library of Congress. With “great diffi- 
culty,” because the indexing there is in- 
complete, I obtained this volume. If you 
will look at the picture of the Saratoga 
on the bottom of page 1746 of the Dies 
committee’s report, and look at this here 
in my hand, you will see that the pictures 
are the same. On the opposite page in 
the committee’s report are some plans of 
a destroyer. And here are the same plans 
in this volume I got out of the Library, 
where it has been for several years. 

Turn the page again. The plans on 
pages 1748 and 1749 of the Dies commit- 
tee’s report are, believe it or not, identi- 
cal with those in this column. 

This sinister handbook, so hard to ob- 
tain! Way back in 1932 most of these 
photographs and plans were published, 
and there was no secret made of it at all. 
But our committee disdains drab facts 
and musty libraries, and goes in for mel- 
odrama and mystery, instead. 

Our committee does not make much 
trouble for our enemies, the Japanese, but 
it makes a lot of trouble for our Govern- 
ment. Take a look at the very first sec- 
tions of the committee’s report, and you 
see a sorry picture of jealousy and con- 
flict between the committee and the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The report includes a number of news- 
paper excerpts—clippings from Califor- 
nia papers about August 1, 1941. These 
newspaper clippings quote Chairman 
Dies as saying that he had gathered in- 
formation and given it to the F. B. I. 
and if the P. B. I. did not act on it soon, 
he would proceed. You would think that 
that clipping would be inclrded in the 
report only if it accurately quoted the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Weil, the Attorney General thought it 
quoted him accurately, anyway. So the 
Attorney General, on August 13, 1941, 
wrote the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dres], asking him where this informa- 
tion was—this information which, he 
said, he had given to the F. B. I. The 
gentleman delayed his reply for 2 weeks, 
and then told the Attorney General that 
he had been misquoted, that he had not 
said he had given the information to 
the F. B. I., or intended to do so. 

It is curious, is it not, that the gentle- 
man from Texas claimed in August that 
the newspaper story had misquoted him, 
and yet now prints the same story in 
his report, apparently with full ap- 
proval. 


It is curious, too, that he makes so 
much of a letter from Matthew McGuire, 
then Acting Attorney General, urging 
him not to hold public hearings. He 
even prints a photostatic copy of this 
letter. He prints it to back up his oft- 
reiterated charge that by preventing him 
from making his findings public in Sep- 
tember, the administration contributed 
to the disaster at Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Speaker, there was nothing to 
prevent the Dies committee from pub- 
lishing its report any time it saw fit. 
The administration merely discouraged 
the holding of public hearings by the 
Dies committee. The chairman assumes 
that this was because the administra- 
tion did not want to offepd Japan. We 
might more easily assume that it was 
because the committee’s method of con- 
ducting hearings in the past led far more 
to headlines than to useful and accu- 
rate information. Counterespionage to- 
day is vital, and to be effective must be 
secret. A headline-hunting committee 
> therefore a dangerous bull in a china 

Op. 

The committee was urged not to hold 
public hearings. But the gentleman from 
Texas has claimed that he was not per- 
mitted to make public the information 
he possessed. Here is what he said on 
January 28, 1942: 

A fear of displeasing foreign powers and a 
maudlin attitude toward fifth columnists 
was largely responsible for the unparalleled 
tragedy at Pearl Harbor. In a few weeks our 
committee will release a full report on Japa- 
nese espionage and sabotage. This report will 
contain many official letters, and it will dis- 
close that if our committee had been per- 
mitted to reveal the facts last September the 
tragedy of Pearl Harbor might have been 
averted. May I say that our committee had 
all the information in its files last September. 


He says that he was not permitted to 
“reveal the facts” last September. But 
there is no evidence of that. The Attor- 
ney General denies it flatly. In a letter 
to me dated February 20, 1942, the Attor- 
ney General writes: 

There was never any attempt or suggestion 
that the Dies committee was not permitted 
to reveal the facts last September. 


My question, Why did not the commit- 
tee publish the facts last September? 
remains unanswered. There is no an- 
swer. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the great dan- 
ger from a Japanese fifth column, I 
think we all do. Only the other day we 
voted an extra appropriation to the De- 
partment of Justice to combat it. That 
is the proper way to proceed. We rely 
on the Army and the Navy and the De- 
partment together to do the job. 

But we are not protecting ourselves 
against the Japanese fifth column if 
we rely on the Dies committee. We voted 
that committee of ours $100,000 a year 
ago. And here is the fruit of their work. 

Most of this report could have been 
written without cost—‘“for no,” as we 
say back home—in the Legislative Refer- 
ence Section of the Library of Congress. 
Practically all the rest of it could have 
been compiled by going over the files of 
California mewspapers, both English 
language and Japanese language, and 
by getting a few lists, which were not 
secret and some of which were compiled 
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by the Some 3 of Justice itself. One 
hundret dollars—for this? 
One ee thousand dollars to subsi- 
dize a committee that is just a fifth wheel 
in the fight against the fifth column? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have one more 
point to make, more important than all 
the rest. In his remarkable speech on 
Wednesday, and apparently later to the 
press, the gentleman from Texas an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication of 
still another report. This report is de- 
signed to show that the Nazis are or- 
Qanizing a smear campaign against Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Apparently, it will 
include a tremendous amount of docu- 
mentary evidence of this, and the docu- 
mentary evidence is the filthy, rotten 
smear literature recently seized by the 
committee. 

O, Mr. Speaker, I hope and pray that 
in his enthusiasm, his zeal to defend the 
President whom he loves so well, the 
gentleman from Texas will burn this 
rotten stuff instead of publishing it. But 
I have little hope. The gentleman shows 
his love for the President in such curious 
ways. Am TI wrong in assuming that it is 
his love for the President that leads him 
to criticize so freely the President’s poli- 
cies, the President’s appointees, and even 
the President’s wife? . 

I very much fear that in his unselfish 
zeal, the chairmaiu of the Dies commit- 
tee will revive all those rotten pamphlets, 
those anti-Semitic leaflets, those nasty 
lies that traveled about the country in 
1936, and the years before and after. 
Fortunately they have been forgotten for 
some time. But now, it seems, he will 
revive them, and publish them, and send 
them out again across the land—now, 
when our Commander in Chief needs all 
the honest help that we can give him. 
How Goebbels must revel in the thought 
that in all innocence, and with the high- 
est purpose, all the anti-Roosevelt lies 
are going to be brought to life again! 

I plead again for the discontinuance 
of the Dies committee. For the chair- 
man’s announcement, if it means what 
it says, shows that however patriotic the 
motives of Mr. Dres may be, his contem- 
plated actions will be the answer to a 
Nazi prayer. 

After all, we must never forget that the 
gentleman from Texas is the man who 
has been quoted so frequently and so 
favorably on the propaganda broadcasts 
of our deadly enemies. 


Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
best barometer indicating that the Farm 
Security Administrator is doing for the 
farmers of this country is the expression 
of the farmers themselves who have been 
aided by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, Many farmers would not be on the 
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farm today had it not been for the help 
they received through the Farm Security 
Administration when they really needed 
help. I want to voice my appreciation at 
this time and give due credit to the work 
of th~ hard working county agents, 
county supervisors, and home supervisors 
who have done so much for the farmers, 
those men and women who have labored 
day and night giving aid, advice, and 
material assistance to the men and 
women and young people on the farms 
in their districts throughout the land. 
The work of these supervisors together 
with the financial aid given to the farmers 
who have registered under the Farm 
Security Administration has given new 
life and a revitalized spirit to countless 
thousands of our farmers who otherwise 
might have given up their farms and gone 
into other work. At this crucial time in 
the history of our Nation we need every 
farmer on the farm doing his share of the 
gigantic task of feeding the people and 
the fighting forces of the world. 

Ihave received many letters from farm- 
ers in my district commending the Farm 
Security Administration. To let the peo- 
ple of the United States know how these 
farmers feel about the Farm Security 
Administration, I am presenting a few of 
these letters from farmers in my district. 
They speak for themselves: 

Sparta, WIs. 
To Our United States Congressman: 

We have heard a rumor to the effect of the 
discontinuation of the farm-security pro- 
gram, but we do hope it is merely a rumor, 
The loans received by farmers from the Farm 
Security Administration have saved many 
of them from utter ruination and has helped 
many more to live a much happier and easier 
life. 

My wife and I became a Farm Security bor- 
rower about 5 years ago; at that time we had 
only 5 cows, @ wagon, and a cream separator 
with which to operate a farm, which is not 
enough to even begin to farm so a person 
could make a bare living. Now, in 1942, we 
have 15 cows, a tractor with equipment, and 
also enough other machinery to operate a 
150-acre dairy farm. Three years ago we 
purchased our own farm and it is very true 
that without the loan from the Farm Security 
Administration we would have been unable 
to do this. 

It seems to me, that now we are at war, the 
farmers may need some help in order to’ pro- 
duce everything he possibly can so we can 
properly feed our armed forces, which are 
growing steadily every day. 

A farmer may need a boost in order to ac- 
quire a piece of machinery he needs in place 
of hired hands, it is impossible to hire anyone 
now, or probably he could raise enough feed 
for three or four more cows, and would lack 
the funds with which which to secure them, 
then where would he go if there was not any 
farm-security program anymore? 

My wife and I think that the Farm Security 
Administration has raised the living standard 
on a farm to a much higher level than ever 
before, our home supervisor cn the Farm Se- 
curity Administration staff has helped us in 
more ways than I can mention, as have others 
connected with this great organization; so 
we hope we can depend on you to keep this 
farm-security program in effect. 

We remain, 

Farm Security borrowers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frep WINSCHER. 
CASHTON, WIs. 

When we first got married and started 
farming for ourselves we didn’t know what to 
do for money, in which to buy all the neces- 


sary things to start farming with, and then 
we heard of your Farm Security Loan, and 
we are very thankful for we couldn't of got 
a good start if it hadn’t been for your loan. 

Now we are paying off cur loan as we go 
along each month and gradually paying for 
other necessary things which we need to farm 
with. We want to take off these few moments 
and write to you to let you know how much 
we appreciate your kind help through the 
loan. 

Again we say, thank you. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. ALBIN SIVERHUS. 


WarRENS, WIs. 

We have heard that there is a possibility of 
the Farm Security Administration being dis- 
continued. We would like you to know that 
we certainly benefited by our loan. We were 
on W. P. A. before we got our loan. But 
now we have two horses and ten head of 
cattle. We received our loan in May 1940 and 
surely had a much better living since. We 
have been making our payments regular. I 
can say that we think the F. 8. A. program a 
very good program. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER PETERSEN. 
Sparta, Wis. 

I am writing this letter to tell you how 
much the F.S. A: means to me and my family. 
I lived in my father-in-law’s house and worked 
out when and wherever I could. I worked for 
57 cents a day and had to walk 6 miles a day 
to get that and work from 5 a. m. until 8 
p.m. One day when I was in Sparta a woman 
told me that I could rent my wife’s uncle’s 
farm, so I walked cown the street and I met 
my wife’s uncle and I asked him if his farm 
was for rent. Yes, sir, and I would rather 
rent it to you than anyone else that I 
know of. 

If I could raise the money to stock the 
place I could sure have it. Well I needed 4 
horses anyway on a 283 acre farm and a 
full line of machinery. So I went to the 
banks and several other places but I could get 
no money without some security or signers. 
So finally I was told about the F. S. A. office. 
So I went there and Mr. Rex Ebert was the 
head of the office and I said to him that I 
had a chance to rent a good farm if I could 
get money enough to stock it. He said, yes, I 
could get enough money to go on, so I was 
very pleased; so then I had to make out a 
farm program and then they put me to work 
until I got on the farm. I only had 2 cows 
and 60 chickens to my name, and the first 
year or two I only milked 17 or 19 cows, but 
now I am milking 30. And we have 54 head 
of cattle in all. And 9 head of horses and 
everything that goes with it. I think the 
F. 8. A. is a wonderful thing for the country 
and for those whom would like to get a start 
for the future if they are ambitious and want 
to work the F. S. A. is a good way to get it. 
So I think it is a good plan for the F. S. A. to 
continue. 

Thanking you a million times, I am as 
ever, 

Yours, 
RAYMOND R. LUTHER. 
La Farce, Wis. 

Since we are purchasing a farm through 
the Farm Tenant Loan, we are taking this 
opportunity to tell you how very apprecia- 
tive we are of this branch of Government 
work, 

My husband and I have been married 20 
years, share renting farms, working hard try- 
ing to some day own a farm, with no funds 
left after living expenses and giving half to 
the landlord. 

Last year we were chosen-as one of the 
approved tenants for this loan. We now 
have a different slant on life, having the 
feeling of ownership and that our hard work 
is not all in vain, 


I think that this is one of the greatest 
plans the Government has ever created. 
Therefore, I hope that next year and in the 
years to come, there will be as many and 
even more farms bought through this Gov- 
ernment plan. Words can’t express my 
thanks. Surely this is money well spent. 

Mrs, LYLE TRYGGESTAD. 
WaArRENS, WIs. 

During the past week or so I have heard 
news broadcasts over my radio concerning 
various Federal programs and the curtailment 
of their funds for the coming year or for 
the duration of the war. Among those men- 
tioned was the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Of course, as I am a client of the Farm 
Security Administration I am _ interested. 
Whether or not this is political by-play, by 
opponents of the various projects I do not 
know. Of course we realize that at a time 
like the present, much must be sacrificed by 
all, and it seems to me that the question 
might well be raised, as to which of the many 
are the most noteworthy causes. Therefore, 
I feel urged to voice my opinions on the 
subject. 

I am 38 years old, have a wife and two boys, 
ages 7 and 12. Five years ago I was faced 
with the problem of providing a home and 
a@ living for my family. I had been forced 
to give up my trade on account of poor health. 
I did not want charity, but it seemed there 
was no other way. I finally obtained employ- 
ment as a farm hand and, during the year 
which followed, I made application to the 
Farm Security Administration for a farm 
loan, which I received. We are now starting 
our fourth year as clients of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration and, while the first 2 
years were very trying, I can see where we 
have made steady progress, and today I feel 
that not only myself but my family are on the 
road to being better citizens. My wife and 
I will be able to provide for ourselves in later 
years, and we are going to be able to give 
our boys a start in the right direction. Of 
course, not all of this is due to the fact that 
our Uncle Sam loanea us the money. If we 
are to consider it from all angles, the loan 
was a very small item. The most important 
part. is the fact that we have had the services 
of farm and home supervisors who have 
taken an active interest in our welfare, with- 
out whom we could not have succeeded. It 
is one thing to provide the necessities of life, 
another to provide an incentive to succeed. 
That is the difference between Work Projects 
Administration and Farm Security Admin- 
istration. Therefore, I feel I must speak up 
in defense of that which means so much to 
me and mine, and to hope that a cause as 
worthy as this shall not be made to suffer 
when I am sure of the good it has done for 
our Nation. To the powers that be, I would 
say, cut if you must, but cut easy. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. ArNotp E. BEEcHER. 
HOLMEN, WIS. 

I have been very well pleased with the 
Farm Security. 

I have been able to make a pretty good liv- 
ing since I got my loan. 

I didn’t have very much personal property 
when I got my loan, only about $150 worth. 
We had a hard time getting along with little 
or no income. 

When I got my loan I was able to get more 
stock and machinery, and I was able to make 
a good living and kept the family togetner. 
I don’t think I could of done this if I hadn’t 
have got my loan. 

I received $800 in February 1939 and have 
been able to pay back $224.56 up to now. 

This has been very easy, as I have paid a 
little each month. 

I have found that dealing with you has been 
very easy. You have tried to help me get 
ahead and have helped to make our living 
by raising more of our own food. 
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I have now got personal property valued 
at $1,500. This I would not of had if I hadn’t 
received my loan. 

I have also found that working for myself 
has been a lot better than working for other 
people, and makes a person feel that he has 
a chance to get ahead. 

Yours truly, 
Ortanpo S. Baker. 


Coon VALLEY, Wis. 

When we received our loan in 1938 we had 
no horses, machinery, or livestock of our own. 
We had been making our living by working 
out by the day. We didn’t care for this type 
of living and wanted to get started on our 
farm for ourselves. We did not feel that we 
could get very far by working out all the time. 

We have two small children and we feel 
that by getting them on a farm it would 
give them many more advantages that they 
don’t get when we were working out by the 
day. 

Since we received our loan in 1938 we have 
been able to go ahead much more than we 
were able to do at any time before. We now 
have good machinery and horses and some 
livestock of our own. The record book that 
the Farm Security Administration put out 
has been a great help to us also as it has 
showed us just what we have gained and what 
we have used our money for during the year. 

The home supervisor has also been a great 
help as she has showed me how I can have 
better success in my canning and taking 
care of the garden. She has also given me 
many good suggestions in planting the right 
kind of food for our family. 

We still have a balance of about $1,100 to 
pay, but think that with better cream checks 
and higher prices for our other products. that 
we will be able to have our loan paid up by 
the time it is due. 

We really appreciate the help that has been 
given us through this loan. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. HoLuie CLarK. 
Viroqua WIs. 

I received a loan of $1,460 from the F. 5. A. 
in January of 1941. Started farming in 
March. Beginning March through December 
we have paid back $207 just from the cream 
checks. As I haven’t sold my tobacco and 
pigs yet. I expect to pay more back next year. 
I will have more tobacco, and more pigs to 
sell. 

There are six in our family. Four children 
ranging from 4 years to 12 years. I am able 
to take care of my family better now than 
before I received the loan. ‘chey have more 
wholesome food to eat, plenty of good clothes 
to wear. 

We like the FP. S. A. and the way they carry 
out their work. They are always ready and 
willing to help us when they are needed. 

I hope the F. S. A. will continue as it has 
helped many families to get a new start. 

Yours truly, 
FreD TUNKS. 
TomaH, WIs. 

We have made our first payment on the new 
farm that we got through the tenant pur- 
chase. We now feel that the Government is 
giving us a good chance to own our own farm. 
The Government bought us out of the sand 
country and we were on a rented farm but had 
to move because the farm was sold. We got a 
loan through the tenant purchase and now 
we don’t have to move every year. We heard 
over the radio that this Farm Security might 
be thrown out. I hope they don’t as other 
families need the same kind of help as we got. 

Yours, 
JOHN B. ALLEN. 
CasHTON, WIs. 

In regard the Farm Security program we 
want to tell you how much the Farm Security 
has helped us. A few years ago when we were 
losing our personal property and had to find 


Toman, Wis. 

I certainly appreciate the Farm Security 
Administration loan which has given me 
@ new start. 

I received my first loan in May 1936 of 
$600 for which I purchased six cows and a 
double harness before I was granted this 
loan. I just had two horses and a few pieces 
of farm machinery which wasn’t much. 
Then, in 1938, I received an additional loan 
for $700, which I purchased 6 more cows. In 
1939 I again received an additional loan of 
$1,000, for which I purchased a tractor and 
tractor machinery; making my total loan 
of $2,300. 

I reduced it to $2,000. And today I have 
a full line of farming equipment, 3 horses, 33 
head of cattle, and 14 head of hogs. 

This Farm Security Administration has 
certainly been a wonderful help to me, and 
feel sure it has been to others who were in 
the same situation I was. 

Truly, Leo J. WILLMAN. 
HILLSBORO, Wis. 

In 1935 our farm was foreclosed on and we 
had only two cows we bid in at the sale. 
When we came to settle up there were $250 
again in which we had to pay half our milk 
check until they were paid for in 1938. 
Will got our Farm Security Administration 
loan and I think it's good help to all farmers. 

The winter before we got our Farm Secu- 
rity Administration loan we didn’t know 
where our next sack of flour was coming 
from. . Then we cracked butternuts and 
picked out the meat and sold it for 25 cents 
a pound. We sat up late at night and got 
up early. By doing that we just got by. 

We kept our two boys in the school every 
day that year. In the spring Will got our 
Farm Security Administration loan and we 
surely knew how to thank the good Lord 
there was a Farm Security Administration 
loan for we got new things for our home, 
and made a fine home indoors and out. 

We had 19 chickens at the time we got 
the loan. We rent our old house, pay $275 a 
year now, we hope. Property worth $2,500 
with less than $1,100 debt. 

We have borrowed $2,250 from Farm Secu- 
rity loan. We have a good living since we 
got our Farm Security Administration loan. 

Mr. AND Mrs. ToM STRETSBERY. 


Viroqua, WIs. 
We are a family of nine, and we lost out 
at farming. We received a loan from Farm 
Security Administration—amount $1,420—in 
the spring of 1939. We have paid back 
$1,000 and expect to be able to pay the bal- 
ance of the loan in the year 1942. We have 
one of.our sons in the Army and expect to 
have one more there soon. We have read 
by the papers that they plan to abolish harm 
Security Administration. I hope the: can 
continue, as it’s just what a great mar reo- 
ple need to give them a new start and the 
spizit to goon. We certainly can’t praise it 
enough. 
We remain 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Emit Simonson. 
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False Economy on Wool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
written by Dave Jones, a clothier, of Cody, 
Wyo., to Donald M. Nelson, Director, War 
Production Board: 


Copy, Wro., March 3, 1942. 
Mr. DonALp M. NELSON, 
War Production Director, 
Washington, D. C. 

HonoraBle Sir: I listened to a broadcast 
this morning telling of your speech last eve- 
ning which I was unfortunate to have missed 
due to a previous appointment. 

I must take issue with the thought of 
shortening of men’s coats, removing the cuffs, 
and the like as a move to save wool. Just 
as soon as these new styles come on the mar- 
ket, every clothier who is on his toes at all 
will put his entire stock on the market at 
cut prices in order not to have left on his 
hands outmoded styles. 

Just let someone from out of the city come 
to your office wearing a strapped or pleated 
back coat of six or more ago, and at 
once you dub him a “hick.” There is noth- 
ing that could be done to create a greater 
demand for wool] than to change the styles 
of garments, either men’s or women’s, for the 
duration. There is nothing that will cause 
a@ greater discarding of garments, garments 
with probably many months’ or ever a year’s 
good wear, than changing of styles for either 
men or women. 

If you will plead for the continuance of the 
present styles for the duration, you will save 
millions and millions of pounds of wool over 
what you would save by the shortening of 
men’s coats, leaving cuffs from trousers, etc. 
The only thing that might be done to save 
wool would be to eliminate pleats from men’s 
trousers, which style is fastly going out any- 
way. 

I have been in the clothing business for 36 
years, handling only the best of merchandise. 
I have studied these style trends and know 
that what I have said above is a fact—you 
will cause more discarding of good merchan- 
dise and more buying of new styles and a 
waste of woolen materials if these changes 
are allowed to eome about than can well be 
estimated. 








widely approved as yours, for 
in general has confidence in your 
administration and judgment to eliminate 








little business, rather than a statesmanlike 
administration. 
Respectfully, 
p Dave JONES. 
Wake Up! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 
OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a letter written by Dr. 
F. W. O’Donnell, of Junction City, Kans., 
and printed in the Junction City Union 
of February 14, 1942: 


As I mingle with the people of this com- 
munity day by day I am convinced that 70 
percent of them have no realization of the 
danger this country is in, hence their com- 
placency and indifference. Responsibility for 
this state of mind is plain to one who has 
followed the trial of the Nazi agent, Laura 
Ingalls, and read the whispered word to her 
from the German Embassy in Washington. 
“The best thing you can do for our cause is to 
continue to promote the America First Com- 
mittee.” 

This part of the Middle West had suc- 
cumbed to the appeasement and isolationist 
members of that committee and their stooges 
in Congress, among whom were included both 
Kansas Senators and all our Representatives 
with the exception of JoHN Houston. They 
opposed every measure of defense advocated 
by the Government and are now yelling about 
the things that should have been done in the 
Pacific years ago, things they bitterly op- 
posed when the President asked Congress for 
appropriations for same. We have been as- 
sured by them that the country was.in no 
danger of attack, that we were safe because 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and their 
death bed conversions to the cause of Ameri- 
canism, Pearl Harbor and the submarine 
sinkings off our east and west coasts has 
failed to undo the harm they had done or 
arouse us from our cow-like calmness of ig- 
norance and docility. 

There are among us too a large number of 
Roosevelt haters, Willkie haters, and British 
haters, who put personal feelings before 
patriotism, but the most contemptible of all 
is the man or woman. so small in mental 
stature and love of country as to permit 
their bias and prejudice against Mrs. Roose- 
velt and her activities in the Office of Civilian 
Defense to warp their judgment and besmirch 
their patriotism. 

We are waking up, however. The 30 percent 
will in the course of time leaven the whole 
lump. A few more flags are flying over town 
than last week, a little more applause in the 
movies when the flag appears on the screen 
A few weeks ago this lack was humiliating. 
We are beginning to realize we are not un- 
beatable nor supermen. We have been de- 
feated. We shall become and remain united 
until victory. 

Dr. F. W. O'DONNELL, 
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Convert Civilian Plants to Wartime 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
pressing need for conversion of our 
civilian plants and facilities into war- 
time operation, it is refreshing for us in 
the Third Congressional District to know 
that one of our outstanding manufac- 
turers in rubber sundries and rubber 
goods possessed the foresight back in 
April 1939 +o offer the assembly line 
conveyor belt of his own plant to the then 
Assistant Secretary of War, Louis John- 
son. He renewed that offer within the 
last month though the time bracketed by 
the first and latest offers has been filled 
with his consistent effort to have the 


responsible authorities take advantage: 


of his facilities. 

I therefore introduce the two letters 
outlining his purposes to show his sin- 
cerity and to display his foresight. I 
might say that Col. Louis Johnson 
was of the same mind and did everything 
he could to assist Mr. Blake, the President 
of the concern, but you know as well as 
I, that the country was not streamlined 
to such speed and only the impact of 
crushing events has generated this be- 
lated speed that now marks our efforts 
at conversion. 


ELM Crry RUBBER Co., 
April 11, 1939. 
Hon. Lovis JOHNSON, 
Assistant Secretary of War, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: My attention has been 
called to the educational preparedness pro- 
gram which is being advanced by your De- 
partment, and w? would like to have our fac- 
tory considered as one of the means of devel- 
opment in the manufacture of such war mate- 
rials as might be suitable with slight changes 
in our equipment. 

First, the building in which we occupy 
about 85,000 square feet is slow-burning mill 
construction, sprinkled, and would be con- 
sidered fairly good from a fire-hazard angle. 

Second, we .mploy between 65 and 85 ex- 
perienced hand-operating rubber workers. 

Third, in the city of New Haven there are 
hundreds of hand-working rubber operators 
formerly employed by the Candee Rubber 
Co., which company is no longer in business, 
and .nany of these people would be available 
for any operations in the hand-making of 
rubber materials. 

Fourth, we have a four-roll calendar which, 
with slight alterations, would be suitable for 
double-cutting of material that would be used 
in the manufacture of gas masks or the pro- 
duction of other war necessities made from 
rubber where hand work is required. The 
calendar referred to is capable of producing 
25,000 yards of material daily. The personnel 
operating the plant are men of long experi- 
ence in the rubber field. 

To sum up, we have the fundamental neces- 
sities for the manufacture of gas masks in 
this factory with the exception of the metal 
parts, which could be obtained from other 
factories in this city, such as Winchesters, 
Sargent & Co., Gilberts, etc. As previously 
stated, theze no doubt would also be other 
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war necessities of the hand-made type that we 
could make. 

If your department is interested in the 
developing through proper education, a plant 
of our type, we wculd be glad to cooperate in 
every way. We understand thoroughly that 
business of this nature is to be handled on a 
no-profit basis. 

Respectfully yours, 
RoserT M. BLAKE, 
President. 


Eitm Ciry Russer Co., 
February 19, 1942. 
Hon. James A. SHANLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The brief of my com- 
pany has come to your attention regarding 
the 3-year attempt on our part to become an 
intrinsical part of the national defense set-up. 

You probably noted that we hoped at sev- 
eral times to be of service on a nonprofit 
basis. I will admit that we have finally man- 
aged to get some business, but not enough to 
maintain our full personnel. 

At present I wish to go on record in stating 
that we will offer our factory and its person- 
nel to the Government for them to do with 
as they will, as we are attempting to have 
foresight and preserve the Elm City Rubber 
Co. for post-war America. 

I personally believe that if all small busi- 
ness were te cooperate in this way with the 
national cause, the Axis defeat would be 
shortcoming. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT M. BLAKE, 
President, 





There Is No Escape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
facts we cannot escape. We merely post- 
pone the evil day by ignoring or denying 
them. Statements made by me have 
sometimes been designated as just politi- 
cal propaganda. That was a natural 
course for political opponents. So today 
let us take a look at a few disclosures 
made by high Democratic sources. 

$10,000,000 UNLAWFULLY USED 


No less an authority than the Comp- 
troller General Lindsay Warren, a former 
Member of the House from North Caro- 
lina, a Democrat appointed to his office 
by President Roosevelt, told the House 
that the Farm Security Administration 
had used without authority of law, in 
violation of law, $10,000,000 of Federal 
funds. 

On the floor of the House, Representa- 
tive CooLEy, Democrat, of North Caro- 
lina, in an impassioned and factual 
speech, charged without contradiction 
that, in spite of his protests and although 
the Farm Security Administration “knew 
that it had no right in law to acquire 
large tracts of land, * * * yet out 
in Bates County, Mo., they purchased 
from Lord Scully, of England, 45,000 
acres of land.” 
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Mr. Coo.ey further showed that, in his 
own State, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, at an investment of $288,862.04, 
had placed 12 families on a 1,557-acre 
farm, at an average cost of $24,000 per 
family. Each of the families has a com- 
munity of interest in a 100-year lease on 
all the stock, farm equipment, and crops 
that may be grown on the farm. 

$2,000,000 WASTED 

Remember when Mrs. Roosevelt and 
her protege, Rexford Tugwell, poured 
$2,646,000 into their brain child, Arthur- 
dale, W. Va. It is now to be sold to the 
tenants on credit for $175,000. 

: $13,700,000 AT GREENBELT, MD. 

Baldwin, Administrator of Farm Se- 
curity Administration, told a House com- 
mittee that Greenbelt cost $13,700,000; 
that it was built to provide relief and 
homes for low-income people; that the 
income last year was $32,000 and that the 
Government now was “getting rid” of it. 
The Government will be fortunate if it 
does not lose more than $13,000,000 on 
the experiment. 


MISUSE OF COPPER 


Despite the shortage of copper and the 
demand of the Army, which needs it, that 
civilian use be curtailed, the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee found, after 
hearings, and reported that R. E. A., a 
Government agency, had knowingly vio- 
lated a Government order and used cop- 
per on the construction of transmission 
lines which paralleled those of companies 
already constructed and _ furnishing 
power to Government plant. 

What do you think of a Government 
agency which in wartime deliberately 
takes supplies needed by the Army to 
extend its own activities to a project 
which has no vital need of its services? 
Is that national uniiy? Are we working 
together? 

AN ECONOMY MOVE 


After a bitter 4-day fight on the House 
floor, a coalition of Democrats and Re- 
publicans cut $3,409,500 from an appro- 
priation bill this week. Further cuts 
will be attempted Monday. 


HIGHWAY ROBBERY 


It has been the custom in New York 
for union teamsters to meet incoming 
trucks of farmers and others and, by 
threats and beatings, compel the drivers 
or the owners to pay $8.41 for every small 
truck, $9.42 for every large truck, driven 
through the territory controlled by the 
union. 

In 1934 Congress passed an anti- 
racketeering law. Some of the New 
York teamsters were arrested and con- 
victed for beating up truck drivers and 
compelling them to pay for the privilege 
of driving into New York. March 2 the 
United States Supreme Court decided 
that the law did not apply when union 
men held up truck drivers and compelled 
them to dig into their jeans for $9 or $8, 
although others not belonging to a 
union, following the same practice, 
would have been guilty. 

Chief Justice Stone, writing the dis- 
senting opinion, said that the reasoning 
of the majority opinion, if followed, 
“would render common-law robbery an 
innocent pastime.” 


As soon as the decision was printed, I 
introduced a bill to amend the law. We 
shall see what happens. 

Many farmers know that trucks carry- 
ing farm produce and livestock, going 
into Chicago or Detroit, are compelled 
to “stand and deliver” in typical highway- 
robbery fashion. 

Some day Congress may reach the con- 
clusion that people living outside of cities, 
desiring to hau] farm produce into them, 
have a right to the use of the city streets 
without first having their pockets picked 
by some union gangster. 

With the New Deal backing the unions, 
and with the union lobbies exerting their 
pressure in Washington, it will take a 
cyclone of public opinion—something like 
that which made itself felt when Con- 
gressmen sought to vote themselves a 
pension—to remedy this un-American 
situation. 

With American men fighting all over 
the world and in need of supplies, includ- 
ing munitions of war, Washington needs 
a housecleaning—not just the living room 
but from the cellar floor to the top of 
the chimney. 


The Honor of the Thing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith a very interesting news- 
paper column written by my predecessor 
in office, the Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill: 


THE HONOR OF THE THING 
(By 8. B. Pettengill) 


Abraham Lincoln was asked how he liked 
his ,2b. The question reminded him of the 
man who was being ridden out of town on a 
rail. The feathered gentleman said, “Well, if 
it weren’t for the honor of the thing I’d as 
lief walk.” 

This is probably the way Congress feels 
about the pension bill. They had jam on 
their fngers when they came out of the 
pantry and so papa spank. Although the 
whipping was disproportionate to the offense, 
it was a good thing. It shows that the peo- 
ple want Congress to be “on the alert.” 

The “rubber stamp” days-have suffered 
from the rubber shortage. For it now de- 
velops that the bill was an administration 
measure. “Bundles for Congressmen” origi- 
nated among appointees of the President. 

But the home folks didnt want it, whoever 
wrote it. That is a good sign. The fact re- 
mains that Congress is the board of direc- 
tors of the Amercan people. If the best men 
are not on that board, they should be nomi- 
nated in both parties this year. Don’t wait 
until next fall when you have perhaps to 
choose the lesser of two evils. 

Congress still holds the greatest power in 
Government—the power of the purse. By 
withholding appropriations, Congress has the 
power to put an end to any evil thing in 
Government. And it is only because Con- 
gress has that power, and the people have the 
power to elect a Congress that will exercise 
that power, that the people still have the 
substance of a free Government. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


. Idon’t take any stock in the mo 

that “our Government is gone.” 

people are gone. But the reaction to pensivns 

proves the contrary. We can still have a free 

eS areas an: tas mae aoe 
Se ee aon (and Senate) 


No one, of course, is obliged to run. Con- 
gressmen are there because they like the 
honor of the thing. But cartoonists, end- 
men in vaudeville, and Communists should 


Primary and general 
elections come every 730 days and cost real 
money. Congressmen are expected to chip 
in on every church raffie and county fair 
program. The No 2 man in the House, Joun 
McCorMack, said the other day that he counts 
on spending $2,500 a year on “touches.” Con- 
gressmen are easily touched. 

If he has a family of children he must start 
them in school at home in September, and 
then move them to Washington in January. 
And try to get a place to live in Washington. 
If he doesn’t take his family, he is criticized. 
So he has to maintain two homes while using 
one. 

Congressmen get no free shaves, haircuts, 
or meals at Government expense. That is a 
sour chestnut. The mileage allowance ap- 
plies only once a year, and if the Congressman 
takes his family to Washington, it does not 
cover his cost. All other trips back to the 
district are at his expense. 

Congressmen pay income tax on their sal- 
aries and other taxes, just like the rest of 
us. *~ * * 

Passamaquoddy, the tireless tide toy, would 
pay congressional pensions for 430 years, the 
Florida ship canal for 2,500 years, and the St. 
Lawrence seaway for 10,000 years. Who pro- 
posed them? And, who, so far, has killed 
them? The answer to the last question is, 
“Congress killed them.” May there be more 
such—and better. 


Wisconsin R. E. A. Co-ops’ Splendid 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing received consent to extend my €- 
marks, I wish to include a short news 
story which appeared in the Capitol 
Times, Madison, Wis., and which quotes a 
few sentences from the Wisconsin 
R. E. A. News—their official paper. 

I realize that because we must first 
provide the necessary materials for the 
successful prosecution of the war, thou- 
sands of farmers must wait until we have 
annihilated the dictators before they can 
get the service which is a Godsend to 
their more fortunate neighbors. There is 
a small item in the agricultural appropri- 
ation bill which permits the R. E. A. 
to obtain up to $10,000,000 from the 
R. F.C. There are those who have al- 
ways opposec the R. E. A. as communistic 
and un-American, and would like to put 
it out of existence now having as their 








excuse the shortage of needed materials. 
It seems to me that private power com- 
panies must have difficulty in obtaining 
the same kind of supplies, and I do not 
think that anyone would expect them to 
fold up. 

In the face of that record, it will be 
very embarrassing for the enemies of 
R. E. A. to attack them as Government 
leeches and unable to conduct their un- 
dertaking in a businesslike manner. 
They not only gave the farmer the serv- 
ice which he has waited for many years 
but at a price which he can afford to pay, 
and still they are way ahead of their re- 
payments to the Government and have 
piled up a nice surplus and working cap- 
ital. 

[From the Capitol Times, Madison, Wis.] 
FINE RECORD OF R. E. A. CO-OPS IN WISCONSIN 


The fine record that is being made by the 
Rural Electrification Administration coop- 
eratives in this State is further revealed in 
the current issue of the Wisconsin REA News. 

In an article well buttressed by facts and 
figures, H. M. Schmerhorn, who edits the 
publication, writes: 

“The R. E. A. cooperatives of Wisconsin are 
paying the annual installments on their 
loans. Not a single R. E. A. cooperative in 
Wisconsin is in default on its interest or prin- 
cipal obligation. During 1940 the R. E. A. co- 
operatives of this State repaid to the Gov- 
ernment the sum of $42,000 in advance of 
all interest and principal requirements. 
During 1941 they added $77,500 to this 
cushion for a grand total of $119,500 in ad- 
vance payments. Wisconsin’s R. E. A. coop- 
eratives have invested surplus earnings in 
the amount of $26,332 in Government 
bonds and Defense bonds. All in addition to 
retaining a substantial working capital to 
handle any emergency arising from storm 
damage to existing lines and property.” 

From small beginnings, rural electrification 
co-ops have grown to an important stature 
in the utility picture in this State. They 
are doing a splendid job of making the 
blessings of electricity available to thousands 
of farm homes that never before knew the 
convenience of electric lights, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, milking aids, and 
the many labor saving uses of the electric 
motor. 

And the R. E. A. co-ops are showing that 
they can give good service at reasonable rates 
and stiil pay their debts and maintain a 
sound financial foundation. a 





George Washington Birthday Dinner, 
Oklahoma City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on February 23, on the occasion of 
the George Washington birthday dinner. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LXXXVILI—App.——57 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Our NATIONAL WELFARE Requires UNITY 


Mr. Toastmaster, homefolk, and neighbors, 
first I wish to express my gratitude for the 
honor which you, through the officials of 
the Democratic Party, have conferred upon 
me by inviting me to deliver this address. 

May I also bring you greetings from. the 
entire Oklahoma delegation in Washington, 
who authorized me to express their best 
wishes to you on this occasion. 

It is most appropriate that this dinner be 
held on George Washington’s Birthday, be- 
cause George W: mM was neither Demo- 
crat nor Republican. Therefore, as he rep- 
resents neither party but is symbolic of Amer- 
ica, this date has been made the occasion for 
patriotic rallies throughout the land. 

There are a few things which must be said 
before I feel free to proceed with the address 
which I came to Oklahoma to deliver. 

First, let me say that in the approaching 
political campaign, regardless of what is re- 
ported to the contrary, I shall not take part 
in anybody's race but my own. No matter 
what inferences may be drawn from circum- 
stances, I shall maintain a neutral position 
toward ali other candidates. 

Now, I wish to refer briefly to the so-called 
Congressmen’s pension law. If the impres- 
sion which has been given to the people about 
this law and the manner in which it was 
passed were true, then the people should be 
indignant. But the situation has been grossly 
misrepresented, the purpose being, of course, 
to damage this administration and those of 
us who have been most active in supporting 
Roosevelt 

In the first place, the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act is not an outright “pension” as we 
usually think of a “pension.” It was deliber- 
ately branded such in order to prejudice the 
people’s minds. 

It is based on the same principle as that 
involved in the social-security retirement 
pian and in the railroad retirement plan, 
where the employees must contribute a part 
of their pay in order to enjoy the benefits of 
the plan. Then when they reach the retire- 
ment age, they can draw benefit payments 
in proportion to the length of time they have 
been contributing. 

I make this brief explanation not to justify 
the law but to give -ou some idea of how it 
has been misrepresented to you. 

The passage of the bill was a mistake but 
it was not a deliberate effort on the part of 
Congress to do something wrong, as you have 
been led to believe. 

The provision bringing Congressmen under 
this law constituted only a small part of the 
entire bill. The vote did not come on just 
this part alone but on the whole bill, which 
involved the entire civil-service system and 
affected thousands of civil-service employees. 

The mistake which we made was more an 
incidental one than it was a deliberate de- 
termination of policy. Nevertheless, it was 
a mistake. 

Now, I have always believed that when you 
make a mistake the proper thing to do is to 
admit it and correct it as quickly as possible. 
That *~ exactly what I did. 

The law itself and the bad light in which 
it had been presented were damaging the 
morale of the people. So I stood up on the 
floor of the Senate and urged its repeal. Fur- 
thermore, I was one of the authors of the 
repeal amondment; and, as you know, the 
Senate voted to repeal this law last week. 
So far as I am concerned, it will never be 
passed again. 

Now, my friends, the vicious charges which 
have been hurled against the Members of 
Congress as a result of this incident are as 
untrue as they are unfair. There are no 
truer, more patriotic citizens anywhere than 
the members of the Oklahoma delegation in 
Washington. There is no sacrifice we are not 
willing to make to win this war. Several of 
us served as soldiers in the other war and 
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are willing to bear our share of the burdens 
of this war. 

So far as I am concerned, if it becomes 
necessary, the Government can have any part 
of my salary or anything else I have to help 
bring victory to the United States. 

I have grown up with the people of Ckla- 
homa. My life has been an open book to you. 
‘The same is true of the entire Oklahoma dele- 
gation in Washington. Therefore, I feel that 
the people of this State can judge for them- 
selves as to our good faith. 


ROOSEVELT’S ENEMIES ATTACK 


This “pension” propaganda is only one of 
many incidents which have been played up 
as bigger than the war itself. 

For the past few weeks there has been a 
veritable avalanche of bitter attacks on this 
administration. 

Have these attacks been on big and impor- 
tant issues? No. They have been on rela- 
tively unimportant but highly prejudicial 
things like Donald Duck, a movie actor, and 
a so-called fan dancer. 

These attacks are not limited to Okia- 
homa. There in Washington is the sp:ar- 
head of this cruel opposition. 

These unfortunate incidents have opened 
the way for the most vicious attack that has 
yet been launched against the President. 

His enemies seized this chance to strike at 
him by striking Mrs. Roosevelt, and imme- 
diately a storm broke over the head of the 
President of the United States on inconse- 
quential things while he was trying, to save 
the world from falling. 

The storm of publicity over these picayun- 
ish but sensational issues actually over- 
shadowed the fall of Singapore. And what 
have the Roosevelt haters accomplished bt; 
it, outside of shattering our morale? The 
total amount of money saved wouldn’t even 
pay for the space and printers ink which was 
used in this deliberate attempt to smear 
Roosevelt's administration. 

Certainly these things are irritating. I do 
not defend them. I hope we can avoid them 
in the future. We immediately removed 
every one of them as quickly as possible but 
the damage to national unity was already 
done. 

Please understand, I am not defending 
these irritating things. I regret them and 
shall do everything in my power to prevent 
their recurrence. But I am trying to get the 
American people to see them in their right 
proportion and to recognize a vicious politi- 
cal attack for what it is. 

Fellow Americans, we are in war, fighting 
for our very lives. The news from every war 
front grows grimmer by the hcur. There is 
every reason to believe that even darker days 
lie ahead. The great Japanese war machine 
is rolling over one barrier after another. 

If the French fleet goes over to Hitler, the 
Axis will then have a menacing seapower 
which may well challenge that of the Allies 

Hitler will soon begin the most savage mili- 
tary offensive ever launched. 

Therefore, our entire strength must be 
mobilized for the inevitable attack which will 
be hurled against us. 

What happens to any one of us individually 
is of no consequence compared to the welfare 
of our country 

Today is the most critical hour of Amer- 
ica’s history, yet. there are those who have 
tried to take advantage of the people’s dis- 
turbed feelings to make political capital. 

These are the same Reosevelt enemies who, 
only a short time ago, were opposing every 
humanitarian measure which this adminis- 
tration sponsored to furnish jobs for the un- 
employed and clothing and food for the poor 
and hungry, because it cost them some of 
their profits. 

And now they are taking advantage of a 
desperate emergency to turn the poor, the 
aged, the underprivileged, the underfed, the 
soldiers’ mothers, and the soldiers, against 
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the very administration that has championed 
their cause. 

It was my amendment that raised the 
soldiers’ pay from a flat $21 a month to $30 
after the first 4 months. 

It was the Roosevelt supporters in the Sen- 
ate who passed the Mead amendment raising 
the soldiers’ pay to $40 a month after the 
first year. Then again only last week the 
Senate passed another amendment increasing 
all pay tor foreign service in the armed forces 
by 20 percent. 

It was this administration that passed two 
measures giving the Government power to 
draft property where the owner refuses to 
cooperate. Both of these measures orig- 
inated in the Senate and I helped sponsor 
them. As you know, some of the big money 
interests have always fought me on this 
policy because they feel that their property 
is more precious than our boys. 

I had hoped that the enemies of this ad- 
ministration would have patriotism enough 
to wait until after the war to continue their 
attacks upon Roosevelt and those of us who 
have supported him, but instead they have 
chosen this critical hour to make their as- 
sault. They have thrown down the gauntlet 
of battle and I pick it up. 

Here is my answer. Regardless of their 
bitter attacks on me, I shal] continue to do 
everything within my power to equalize the 
burdens of this war. 

I shall continue to oppose favoritism and 
profiteering with every ounce of my strength. 

And, finally, I shall continue to uphold the 
hends of my Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


EDITORIAL ATTACK 


One of the big newspaper editorial attacks 
on me and the administration in general was 
reprinted and sent to the small newspapers 
by one of the largest utility corporations of 


the State. 

The editorial was an attack on me for 
sponsoring the Arkansas Valley Authority. It 
vigorously opposes the construction of public 
power dams and then it attacks President 
Roosevelt's prosecution of the war by saying: 

“Yet nothing is being done by the admin- 
istration to curb the present wild nondefense 
spending.” 

Let me take time to nail this false state- 
ment as a sample of the unreliable nature of 
these charges. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps appropri- 
ation has been reduced from $279,000,000 to 
$82,000,000. 

The Soil Conservation appropriations have 
been cut from $56,000,000 to $28,000,000—al- 
most half. 

The Work Projects Administration appro- 
pr.ation has been reduced almost half, and 
more than one-third of what remains is spent 
on direct defense projects. 

Yet this editorial makes the bald statement, 
“Nothing is being done by the administration 
to curb the present wild nondefense spend- 
ing 

POWER SHORTAGE THREATENS PRODUCTION 

This attack has been hurled at me because 
I have championed public power and rural 
electrification. 

It is the same opposition which tried to 
prevent construction of the Grand River 
Dam 

It is the same opposition that tried to pre- 
vent the construction of Red River Dam. 

They are the same ones who, during 1940, 
charged the people of Oklahoma $13,000,000 
more for electricity than they would have 
paid under Tennessee Valley Authority rates 
and $14,000,000 more than they would have 
paid under the Tacoma, Wash., rates. 

The important thing now is to win the 
war. But this electric-power question is a 
direct war issue. Because there is a power 
shortage in the United States today which 


threatens the production of vital war ma- 
terials. 

Hitler has quadrupled electric production in 
Germany and the occupied territories since 
1935. As a result the Axis is today producing 
25 percent more electric power than the 
United States. 

Now why is this electric power so essential? 
Simply because nearly all of the light metals 
are electrically produced. The materials re- 
quired for airplane construction such as mag- 
nesium, aluminum alloys, alloyed steel, forged 
steel, brass, bronze, and copper, all require 
great blocks of electricity for their produc- 
tion. 

Electric power will assume increasing im- 
portance as the war progresses, because high- 
quality, lightweight, high-strength materials 
are produced in the electric furnace or by the 
electric cell. 

It takes 40 kilowatts working every hour 
in the day for a full year to make one bomber. 

In order to produce 60,000 planes in 1 year, 
it requires 7 times the total electricity being 
used in the entire State of Oklahoma. 

Therefore, it must be evident that if the 
United States is to outproduce the Axis, we 
must construct more power plants as rapidly 
as possible. These new power plants are 
going to be built. 

Therefore, since they are going to be con- 
structed somewhere, I felt that it was my 
duty to secure as many of them for this State 
as possible. Their location in Oklahoma will 
bring industry here. 


CRITICISM OF ROOSEVELT’S PROSECUTION OF WAR 


In addition to all of these other criticisms, 
there are those who are finding fault with 
President Roosevelt's prosecution of the war. 

From some of the very men who fought 
Roosevelt’s pre-war effort the hardest there 
comes continuous criticism for lack of pre- 
paredness. 

Some of those who vigorously opposed the 
fortification of Guam are now asking why we 
don't get relief to General MacArthur. 

Back in 1937, President Roosevelt said the 
aggressor nations should be quarantined, and 
the first Member of the Senate to criticize 
him for that warning is now asking why we 
don't send more military and naval protection 
to the west coast of the United States. 

Others who opposed every defense and mili- 
tary measure are now wanting to know why 
we don’t have adequate defense for New 
York and Alaska and the east coast. 

They want to find somebody to blame be- 
cause we do not have more tanks, guns, and 
planes, because we don’t have a greater air 
forse, because we don't have a larger Army, 
and because we don’t have a larger Navy. 

They are trying to find somebody to biame, 
but they will have to look at somebody else’s 
record besides President Roosevelt’s or even 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma. 

I suggest that they look at their own 
record if they want to find the answer to their 
questions. : 

The enemies of this administration may 
not be so unpatriotic as to want the Axis to 
win the war. I do not charge them with that 
intention, but they have wrapped the Ameri- 
can flag around themselves and under the 
guise of patriotism they are destroying the 
unity of the American people, without which 
we cannot win this war. 

They have worked overtime to destroy the 
people’s confidence in their public officials. 
That is exactly what Hitler wants accom- 
plished in America. He wants us to fight 
each other. 

I favor the freedom of the press and will 
defend it with my life’s blood. I am willing, 
as a public official, to be the target of un- 
fair and vicious attacks because I would 
rather have that privilege abused than have 
it refused. 
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But I want to suggest that the freedom of 
the press should not overshadow the obliga- 
tion of loyalty to the flag. 

Just here I wish to quote, in part, from the 
recent speech of the great Winston Churchill: 

“In the English world we rejoice 
in free institutions. We have free parlia- 
ments and a free press. This is the way of 
life we have been used to. This is the way 
of life we are fighting to defend. 

“But it is the duty of all who take 
part in those free institutions to make 
sure * * * that the national executive 
government in time of war have a solid 
foundation on which to stand and on which 
to act; that misfortunes and mistakes of war 
are not exploited against them; that, while 
they are kept up to the mark by helpful and 
judicious criticism or advice, they are not 
deprived of the persisting power to run 
through a period of bad times and many cruel 
vexations and come out on the other side and 
get to the top of the hill.” 

No matter how noble our ideals are they 
must be championed by human leaders. Con- 
sequently, if your belief in the integrity of 
those leaders can be shaken your fighting 
spirit will have been undermined and you 
are then, as Hitler said, “demoralized and 
ready to capitulate.” 

But I urge upon my fellow Americans— 
do- not fall into this death trap which has 
been set and baited by the Axis. 

Remember that France had unity right 
after her declaration of war on Hitler, just as 
we had immediately after Pearl Harbor, and 
then gradually the cracks and fissures started 
appearing in their national unity. They be- 
gan to distrust each other. 

Do you recall how in the hectic days pre- 
ceding the fall of France that the people, 
in their confusion, doubt, and suspicion, 
changed their governmental officials one after 
another? Then they changed military com- 
manders one after another on the very eve 
of the fall of France. 

This confusion and lack of confidence on 
the part of the people made France an easy 
victim for Hitler’s blitzkrieg. His battle for 
France was won before it was begun. 

Just as the foam on the top of a pail of 
milk is without substance but conceals from 
view the milk itself, so have these small 
things prevented us from seeing the great war 
effort which is moving forward in this coun- 
try. 

When you consider the size of the job of 
changing a nation of 130,000,000 people from 
peacetime pursuits to war activities overnight 
you will realize how impossible it is to avoid 
all mistakes. 

But we ourselves are correcting these mis- 
takes as rapidly as they appear. 

We set up the Truman committee, which is 
an administration committee, for the pur- 
pose of turning the searchlight on war con- 
tracts in order to prevent profiteering. 

Then, again, the entire Office of Civilian 
Defense has been reorganized under the 
chairmanship of a new man, James Landis, 
former dean of Harvard Law School. 

Furthermore, when it appeared that the 
Office of Production Management, known as 
O. P. M., was not getting results, President 
Roosevelt reorganized it under the able lead- 
ership of Donald Nelson. 

Furthermore, both the Army and Navy 
have been reorganized from the ground up 
in order to place the most efficient men 
possible in the most responsible positions 

The entire air force has been revamped in 
the light of the very latest developments of 
the war. 

Furthermore, President Roosevelt has 
called into the Government the services oi! 
the ablest men to be found in the Nation, 
regardless of their party, with the result that 
the men who are today directing this war 
represent about equally both major parties. 


. 
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Tho Commander in Chief and his able staff 
of advisers are laying their plans for com- 
plete and total victory. Their strategy is not 
bar*d upon a showy “flash in the pan” today 
which might result in defeat tomorrow, but 
their strategy is based upon a long-range 
plan which will result in final and complete 
victory. 

Your Government is silently but surely 
and rapidly changing from a peacetime gov- 
ernment to an efficient war machine. 

Not thousands but millions of soldiers are 
being clothed and fed and trained, and a 
good job is being done, too. Millions of 
soldiers are being moved and placed at their 
battle stations. 

Fortifications are being built from one end 
of our far-flung military and naval bases to 
the other. 

Not thousands, but millions of men and 
women are at this hour working at oe 
benches, in the shops and furnaces 
out the length and breadth of this countay. 
Almost every critical defense plant is now on 
a 24-hour basis. 

Way into the night you can see lights burn- 
ing at all of the departments of government 
in Washington. 

Warships are being launched ahead of 
schedule. 

From the assembly line of every factory, 
planes and tanks are rolling off faster than 
was first thought possible. 

Giant powder plants are being constructed 
almost overnight. 

Great bomber plants are being built ahead 
of schedule, 

Therefore, instead of fixing your attention 
upon the few things that are out of cadence, 
why not direct your attention to the great 
industrial and military army of Americans 
which is marching with rhythmic step toward 
the one final goal—victory? 

There will be many parlor strategists who 
will say that we should attack here or we 
should relieve some of our gallant fighters 
there, but the war cannot be won in this 
manner. Certainly our hearts ache when we 
think of any of our boys or the soldiers of the 
Allies fighting a desperate struggle against 
odds, and we are helpless to come to their aid. 

But we must trust the strategy of this 
war to our great Commander in Chief and 
his staff of able military and naval advisers. 
Nothing could be more fatal than for us to 
follow first one self-appointed leader and 
then another, changing policy and strategy 
with the change of every leader. 


LOYALTY TO ALLIES 


Then again I must point out the impor- 
tance of loyalty to our Allies. Already the 
Axis is trying to create friction between the 
different nations who are allied against them. 

Hitler, by the clever use of propaganda, 
was able to create distrust between the na- 
tions of Europe and prevent them from unit- 
ing against him. 

Napoleon once said, “Give me allies to 
fight”; on the theory that he could drive a 
wedge between them. 

Today we have as our Allies, soldiers who 
are tried and true. 

The Russian Army has thrilled the world 


by hurling back the Nazi war machine day 


after day. 

The great army of Chinese under the bril- 
liant leadership of Chiang Kai-shek have for 
4% years, almost with their naked hands, 
stood off one of the most ruthless foes known 
to modern warfare. 

The tough Dutch have given good account 
of their prowess on the sea. 

The enemy has felt the cold steel of Aus- 
tralian bayonets on every battlefield of the 
entire theater of this war. 

The game British have held the line for 
2% years and but for the Royal Air Force, we 
might not have had even a chance to arm. 





Therefore, my friends, these are all Allies 
worthy of our confidence. That does not 
mean that we approve everything they do nor 
that they approve everything that we do, 
but as long as they are gallantly dying for 
the cause of liberty, they are entitled to our 
loyalty. 

NO PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY 

Now, my friends, one final warning. There 
will be launched in this country a peace 
offensive. Nothing could be more paralyzing 
to our war effort than for our people to give 
ear to such Axis propaganda. 

This war must be fought to a conclusive 
victory. There can be no half-way measures. 

Some great leader of the British Empire 
recently said, “The English people would 
rather die on their feet than live on their 
knees,” and I am convinced that the Ameri- 
can people would rather die resisting than 
live submitting. 

Following the final capitulation of France, 
in which General Petain agreed to full col- 
laboration with Germany, Vice Premier Dar- 
lan made the announcement that General 
Petain had to choose between life and death, 
and that Petain had chosen life. But it would 
have been more accurate to have said that 
Petain had to choose between resistance or 
slavery, and Petain chose slavery. 

What a contrast between the weak and 
craven statement of Vice Premier Darlan and 
the immortal reply which King George of 
Greece made to Hitler’s demand for collabora- 
tion when he said, “The infamy is too great 
for so small a country, and the blood of too 
many Britons is in the soil of Greece for 
Greece to forget.” 

Now, my friends, in all the annals of mili- 
tary history there has never been anything 
that surpassed the magnificent fight which 
is now being made in the foxholes of Bataan 
by the American and Filipino soldiers under 
the brilliant Douglas MacArthur. 


CONCLUSION 


For us to destroy our national unity is to 
fail General MacArthur and his boys. 

For us to find fault with our Allies is to 
fail the heroes of the Philippines. 

For us to think of peace without victory 
is to fail the boys in the foxholes of Bataan. 

But to fail them has never even so much 
as entered the minds of the American people. 

I have made a plea tonight for unity. I 
know of nothing that would so promote 
unity in the United States as a revival of 
our devotion to God. 

If every Sunday the churches of America 
were filled to overflowing with people, most 
of our little petty differences would disap- 
pear and we would find ourselves united 
around our common belief in a just God. 

Tonight, in celebrating the birthday of 
George Washington, the first President of the 
United States, I can think of no more appro- 
priate closing than to quote what has been 
called “Washington’s prayer.” I quote: 

“Almighty God: We make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United States 
in Thy holy protection; that Thou wilt incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a 
spirit of subordination and obedience to 
Government, and entertain a brotherly af- 
fection and love for one another and for their 
fellow citizens of the United States at large. 
And finally that Thou wilt most graciously 
be pleased to dispose us all to do justice, to 
love mercy and to demean ourselves with that 
charity, humility, and pacific temper of 
mind which were the characteristics of the 
Divine Author of our blessed religion without 
a humble imitation of whose example in these 
things we can never hope to be a happy 
Nation. Grant our supplication, we beseech 
Thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen.” 

And now, my friends, with these lofty sen- 
timents from the Father of his Country, I 
close. Thank you. 





Parity Payments and Surplus Commodity 
Corporation Holdings as They Affect 
Poultrymen and Dairymen of New 
Jersey 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER H. WENE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. WENE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include letter written by me under 
date of March 6, 1942, to Hon. H. P. 
FuLMmer, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, expressing my views 
with reference to parity payments and 
the marketing of surplus commodity 
holdings, particularly corn and wheat, 
now under consideration by the House. 

In line with the views expressed by me 
I also insert telegraphic communications 
received from Hon. Leon Todd, manag- 
ing director of the Northeastern Poultry 
Produce Council of New Jersey; Hon. 
Herbert Voorhees, president of the New 
Jersey Farm Bureau, and Hon. J. C. 
Weisel, vice president of the New Jersey 
State Board of Agriculture. 


Marcu 6, 1942. 
Hon. H. P. Futmer, Chairman. 
House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I am opposed to 
S. 2255 chiefly for the reason that it imposes 
a hardship on the poultry and dairy farmer 
as well as increase the cost of foodstuffs to 
the consumer. Representing a district largely 
composed of these groups augments my op- 
position to legislation of this kind which 
would seriously interfere with the food pro- 
duction program. 

For some time the Department of Agricul- 
ture has been using every means possible to 
obtain increased food production. Favorable 
feeding ratios are essential tools of this pro- 
gram and so far the prices of poultry and 
dairy products have been relatively favorable 
ar compared with costs of feed. However, if 
release rates On corn and wheat are increased 
to parity, either these favorable feeding ratios 
will be cut down or the costs to the consumer 
of milk, butter, eggs, and chickens and other 
poultry and dairy products will materially 
increase. 

With respect to corn and wheat, the enact- 
ment of 8S. 2255 would necessitate immediate 
changes in the operations of the Comma«dity 
Credit Corporation. The sale of corn for feed 
would be suspended until such time as the 
price advances above parity. The sale of 
wheat for feed probably would be perma- 
nently discontinued since wheat could not 
be sold for feed at parity in competition with 
corn and other feed grains. S. 2255 restricts 
the release of wheat and corn for feeding 
purposes and it handicaps the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration from releasing feed 
grains to dairymén and poultrymen in order 
to help counteract increased feeding costs. 

Should this legislation be approved it would 
mean that the Secretary of Agriculture will 
be unable to release Government-held corn 
and wheat for feeding purposes in order to 
prevent increases and mounting feed costs. 

The bill particularly affects poultrymen 
and dairymen of the Northeast where tobacco, 
cotton, and other commodities producing 
grains are not raised. If it is felt that 
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tobacco, cotton, and similar crops should be 
given full parity, I can see no objection, par- 
ticularly on the part of feeders of corn and 
wheat. What I wish to stress as a vital point 
in which we are so keenly interested is that 
if poultrymen and dairymen who are using 
grain for feedstuffs are not permitted to have 
it at the figure now being offered it would 
seem only fair and equitable that they be 
given further consideration in respect to the 
prices they are going to receive for their 
commodities. 

I wish to express my personal appreciation 
for your consideration of the reasons I have 
stated for opposing the Bankhead amend- 
ment, S. 2255. 

With assurances of esteem and regards, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER H. WENE. 
TRENTON, N. J., March 9, 1942. 
Hon. E.mer H. WENE, 
House of Representatives: 

At their unprecedented meeting Saturday 
in New York to discuss several war problems, 
leaders in poultry industry from all North- 
eastern States ask you and other Congress- 
men do everything in your power to prevent 
passage of rider on agricultural] bill making it 
necessary sell surplus feed wheat and corn at 
parity prices. These people are much dis- 
turbed about the effects of this legislation 
and solicit -your help. 

Leon Topp, 

Northeastern Poultry Producers Council 


Trenton, N. J., March 9, 1942. 
Hon. ELMER H. WENE: 
House of Representatives: 

Poultry and dairy interests from New Jer- 
sey very much against legislation prohibiting 
sale of surplus corn and wheat to dairymen 
and poultrymen for feeding purposes. 

HERBERT VOORHEES, 
President, New Jersey Farm Bureau. 


FRENCHTOWN, N. J., March 2, 1942. 
Hon. ELMER H. WENE, 
Member of Congress: 

We want to express our strenuous objection 
to the amendment passed by the Senate in 
connection with feeding wheat and corn for 
poultry and livestock. 

J. C. WEISEL, 
Vice President, New Jersey State 
Board of Agriculture. 


TT 


Letter From a Soldier’s Father 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HATTIE W. CARAWAY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. 
submit and ask to have printed in the 
REeEcorD a letter from the father of a serv- 
ice man, written to the Arkansas Ga- 
zette. This father was too modest to 
sign his name to the letter. However, I 
wish that the letter be perpetuated 
through the medium of the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD. I think it is one of the 
most beautiful things I have ever read. 
It contains a message which should be 
inspiring to every American. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


President, I | 





REFLECTIONS OF A FATHER WHOSE SON HAS GONE 


To the Eprror or THE GAZETTE: 

Have you given a boy from your home? 
We have. He was the only kid we had left. 
It seems only yesterday that gions sitting 
in his high chair eating his meals with a 
pice and pusher, his “mom” tucking ae 

in bed. 

Jim; I was looking at him the other day 
before he was called to sail over there. He 
was playing tennis in the yard. I thought of 
the things that filled his mind. Different 
makes of tennis rackets and breeds of pups, 
steps in a new dance. What a peach the new 
blonde girl was, and about his and Leo’s 
dates. War? He couldn't look out for him- 
self. He was too kiddy, but he’s gone to 
take up the most serious business in the 
world. 

We do not object to paying taxes, buying 
stamps, and doing without luxuries. This 
war never got under my skin until they 
handed me this wallop. 

Mom isn’t crying and taking on. She is 
taking her medicine, but the way she does 
it scares me. She tiptoes around as if there 


was a funeral, and the way she smiles and 


tries to act cheerful is enough to break your 
heart. 

The other night she woke up and said: 
“Do you mind if I talk a little?” and caught 
me by the hand. She said: “Don’t you re- 
member when I took him down to the barber 
shop and had his curls cut off?” “Yes; and 
was I mad when I came home and saw his lit- 
tle head all cropped.’ “Do you remember 
his first breeches? Wasn’t he proud of them? 
I have—lI have got those breeches yet, they’re 
in the bottom drawer of the bureau.” She 
put her arm over me and sobbed herself to 
sleep. 

The last time we saw him he was wearing 
his uniform—excited and full of war, seem- 
ingly a grand lark, I suppose that’s what 
makes our boys such wonderful soldiers. They 
don’t know enough to get scared. 

So he’s.gone? Uncle Sam can have him, 
and if necessary, feed him to the dastardly 
Huns or Japs. It’s our bit and we'll do it, but 
don’t imagine that it doesn’t hurt. I'd be 
only too glad to give my old carcass instead, 
only they wouldn’t have it. 

Mom has hung a flag in our room. She 
said kinder soft, as she does when she’s 
terribly in earnest: “We're going to love that 
flag more than we ever loved it before.” 
“Yes,” I said, “and we're only one of many 
thousands.” 

I feel different about it now. Down in my 
heart I’m happier than ever in my life; I 
can’t describe it. It’s something like religion. 
I’m glad that I’m doing the very hardest 
thing in the world for me to do for my coun- 
try. Mom still smiles through an occasional 
tear 

That’s the way the war has come to our 
house. 

A Dap. 

LITTLE ROcK. 





Address to the People of Central America 
and South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
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delivered on February 11, 1942, by the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cxavez] and sponsored by the Office 
of Coordinator of Cultural Relations. 
The address was delivered in 
and was carried over 120 radio stations in 
Central America and South America, 
originating from the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s station in Washington. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a pleasure and honor to be asked to 
say a few words in Spanish to the people of 
Latin America. The common ties which bind 
the peoples of Central and South America in 
a brotherhood of races and blood were beauti- 
fully expressed in the stirring address by 
Lic, (Attorney) Ezequiel Padilla (Minister of 
Relaciones Extranjaras of Mejico) at the Pan 
American Conference in Brazil. Lic. Padilla 
appealed to the delegates to unite as brothers 
in the common defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

There has been a great lack of knowledge 
in the United States of Latin America. The 
same is equally true of South and Central 
American knowledge of the United States. 
Fortunately, the desire which exists in the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere to unite 
as one is slowly being realized. The many 
conferences of the American nations culmi- 
nating with the one just celebrated at Rio 
de Janeiro have succeeded in uniting the 
Western Hemisphere. The final step will be 
when we grow to know each other better. 

It will no doubt be a surprise to you to 
learn that the State of New Mexico is repre- 
sented by a man of Spanish descent in the 
Senate of the United States of North Amer- 
ica. My mother and father and their parents 
before them were Spanish. My wife is Espi- 
nosa and Martinez. Like me, there are thou- 
sands of people living in the southwestern 
part of the United States who are American 
citizens, yet spiritually, culturally, and his- 
torically they share the brotherhood of the 
race mentioned by Lic. Padilla. 

Nowhere are those ties felt more strongly 
than in my own State of New Mexico. 

The sword and the cross brought by the 
conquistadores and the frailes Espanoles 
(Spanish friars) to New Mexico and the 
southwest followed the same pattern in the 
conquest und development of our territory 
as that of your own. 

Eighty years before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock, and less than 50 years after 
Columbus discovered America, Spanish ex- 
plorers made their way north from Mexico 
City thousands of miles to the heart of New 
Mexico. Last year we celebrated in New 
Mexico the four hundredth anniversary of 
the explorations and conquests of Francisco 
Vargas de Coronado. In 1610 Gaspar Perez 
de Villigra wrote in verse the history of New 
Mexico. The cultural heritage left by these 
men dominates today our everday life in New 
Mexico. 

The laws of New Mexico are expressed in 
Spanish and in English. In our courts and 
legislature Spanish is spoken. Santa Fe, the 
-beautiful capital of New Mexico, sti. retains 
Spanish customs and traditions four cen- 
turies old. 

It is a great honor tor your humble serv- 
ant to be a Member of the Senate of the 
United States. The people of Spanish de- 
scent in the American Southwest deem it a 
great honor for them also. This privilege 
could not be enjoyed by the people of New 
Mexico if the civil anu illegical Germanic 
doctrines of Dr. Goebbels reached our shores. 
I could not be a Senator in a system con- 
taining the Nazi doctrine of Germanic supe- 
riorities. 

Today, in Luzon in the Philippines the 
National Guard of New Mexico, with the ex- 














ception of 1,000 men, is helping to hold back 
the Japanese hordes. A large majority of the 
personnel is composed of men with names 
such as Garcia, Torres, Valdez, and Baca. 
Many of my relatives are there. Every Span- 
ish family in New Mexico has some relative 
fighting under the brilliant leadership of 
General MacArthur, Manuel Trejo, of Santa 
Fe, and Antonio Tafoya, of Albuquerque, 
and many others, have given their lives in 
this war. They are fighting for liberty and 
freedom. They are fighting for freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, and freedom of 
the press. In the hacienda of the wealthiest 
sheep owner, in the rhop of the poorest me- 
chanic, yes, in the humblest adobe jacal in 
New Mexico, there is a picture on the wall of 
the Guadalupe. The right to worship the 
Virgin Morena in being defended for us all 
by the men of Spanish descent. 





All We Can Give 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the magazine This Week, entitled “All 
We Can Give.” The article is by Robert 
K. Leavitt. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There was a news dispatch in the papers a 
few weeks ago. It was only a little item about 
a farmer in upstate New York, and it was 
buried in the back pages among the human- 
interest sidelights in this war. It wasn’t even 
a very unusual story. In dozens—perhaps 
hundreds—of towns the same thing: must 
have happened. 

But for what it symbolizes, that story rates 
a lot of hard thinking, right here and now. 

In the town of Norwich, N Y., a man named 
Sam Schou, a prosperous dairy farmer, with 
a wife and two kids, heard the news of Pear] 
Harbor; he went out and sold his entire herd 
of 49 Ayrshire cows, sold his hay, his ~ma- 
chinery, his equipment, his furniture. He 
sent the children to the neighbors; his wife 
went to work for the Red Cross. And Sam 
Schou dusted off his hands and headed for 
the nearest recruiting station. 

It made a nice little story, comforting—on 
the face of it—to less impulsive citizens like 
you and me. We could murmur “Attaboy!” 
and reflect, as we turned to the crop prices 
or market reports, or sports pages, that it is 
a good thing Uncle Sam has some fighting 
foois to end the war quick before our lives 
get too disarranged with taxes and scarcities 
and uncertainties. 

We'd have done a lot better to cut out that 
article, paste it in our hats, go for a long walk, 
and then reread it and think hard about this 
“fighting fool.” 

Because, in reality, it nay be you who are 
being the fool—not Farmer Schou. There 
are some significant points in the later lines 
of the story: 

Schou was born a Dane, came to America 
a8 a boy. Such people, being maybe a little 
closer to what has happened abroad, do not 
undervalue the freedom of the United States. 

He was a well-informed man; graduate of 
the University of Minnesota, scientific farm- 
er, leader in agricultural improvement, well 
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read in world affairs. He had a clear idea of 
what we are up against. 

And—he was a veteran of the American 

Second Division, in which he had enlisted in 
1918. Old soldiers are nobody’s fools about 
war. 
Sam Schou—like many, but still not 
enough, Americans—knew instantly what we 
are all going to know sooner or later. And 
the sooner the better. 

It is a desperate war. There is no possible 
halfway about it. We are on a side which, so 
far, has never secured more than a teetering 
position of equality in the fight. We went 
in only half prepared. We are up against 
fanatical peoples committed—every last one 
of them—to our destruction. They can count 
on their citizens giving every scrap they own 
and every breath they take to knock us out. 

We can lose this war—and the surest way 
to lose it is to think and act as though we 
could not lose. We should know that from 
Pearl Harbor. 

We can lose it—and if we do, we lose every- 
thing we have or hope to get: Ayrshire cows 
and well-paid jobs, savings and careers, uni- 
versities, and security in old age. Those are 
among the things that Europe has lost to the 
Axis. The smartest man at “getting his”—or 
keeping it—while his country is at war will 
have nothing left, not even liberty and self- 
respect, if the Nation loses. 

But we can win. We can win this war so 
overwhelmingly and decisively that our Ayr- 
shires and universities and liberties will be 
safe so long as the memory of man endures. 
We have got the stuff to pin back Axis ears 
for keeps. 

But the only way we can win is to under- 
stand now—and not in some desperate later 
fix—that nothing matters but winning. 
Literally nothing: not property or prospects 
or position or anything we counted on before. 

We have got to write off every material 
thing—mentally, at least—and to reach that 
stage of exaltation where there is all to gain 
and nothing to lose. The British, bombed 
from hell to breakfast, have achieved great- 
ness in adversity. The invaded Russians have. 
And the Chinese and the Dutch. * * * 
Are we any less men than they, either as a 
nation or as individuals? Are we bright 
enough to see in their fiery rebirth an im- 
perative example for ourselves? 

We can’t all shed everything as literally 
as Sam Schou. But spiritually we can clear 
the decks and dust off our hands for the one 
job above all others. This is no time to 
think about possessions or plans. If those 
things come through with us, well and good. 
But the important thing is for us to come 
through as Americans. It is time to stop 
thinking about what we have and begin re- 
membering who we are. 





The 40-Hour Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Still 
Dreaming—Ungentlemanly Act—Mili- 
tary Touch,” which appeared in the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News on February 
27, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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STILL DREAMING-—-UNGENTLEMANLY ACT-—MILI- 
TARY TOUCH 


Congress has before it a measure to 
lengthen the standard workweek from 40 to 
48 hours. While immediate approval is es- 
sential to the success of the war efforts, such 
action is not to be anticipated for some 
months. Because no one likes to work longer 
than he has to, it will take that long for the 
public to wake up to the present facts. 

The 40-hour week was a pleasant dream. 
Like most dreams it ran opposite to life. It 
was such a pleasant dream, however, that 
those who planned it this way won’t wake up 
from it until they are forced to. 

The theory of the 40-hour week was that 
there no longer was enough work to go around 
and so what there was had to be doled out in 
smaller shares to make the supply go around. 
The present hard fact is that even with every 
able-bodied person tofling 48 hours a week 
this Nation won’t have its required imple- 
ments of war as soon as it needs them. 

That hard fact should be self-evident 
enough to knock yesterday’s pretty dreams of 
social reform stem-winding. Obviously it 
isn't, though, or Congress already would have 
knocked out the 40-hour week faster than it 
repealed its own pensions. 

Only on the Bataan Peninsula is it fully ap- 
preciated that the United States is engaged 
in a war for its very existence. It isn’t yet in 
Washington and it isn’t in the average home. 





Cooperation in Winning the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Van B. Hooper, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., with reference to the 
cooperation necessary to the winning of 
the war. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Lovis Attis Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., February 28, 1942. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: If we are to win this war—and 
God help us if we do not—it is absolutely im- 
perative that all of us realize the seriousness 
of the situation—and act accordingly! 

The free French and Polish workers of yes- 
terday are beaten and starved slaves today. 

The English at Singapore were compla- 
cently smug in their security and superiority. 

We have said, “It can’t happen here!” 

Scrap dealers seem to be withholding 
crucial iron from the blast furnaces of Pitts- 
burgh—for a price. 

Narrow, selfish, unpatriotic labor leaders 
appear to be slowing production by encour- 
aging strikes in vital industries. 

Pressure groups are being temporized in 
their unpatriotic demands. 

The costly blunders of our sluggish brass- 
hat military leaders have been tragic. 

Our civilian defense program has been a 
sardonic joke. 

Criminal negligence seems to be the best 
partner of the saboteurs. 

Like little children—the American people 
have been given glittering misleading gen- 
eralities instead of truths. 
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Damn it, sir—it’s got to stop! 

We are facing the most critical period of 
our bistory—our freedom and way of life are 
seriously endangered today. 

The American people are depending upon 
you and your elected colleagues for unsel- 
fish, alert, unpolitical, patriotic leadership 
during this critical period. 

We'll do our part—will the Members of 
Congress and the Senate do theirs? 

Yours for victory, 
Van B. Hooper. 





Where To Buy a New Car 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “On 
Where To Buy a New Car,” which ap- 
peared in the Kansas City Daily Drovers 
Telegram. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 

as follows: 
ON WHERE TO BUY A NEW CAR 

Want to buy a brand-new United States 
built automobile? Go to South America. 

That might be better advice than you would 
think, for we see that the United States is 
going to export “large supplies of automobiles, 
tires, refrigerators, and virtually everything 
else this Nation produces” to the Latin Amer- 
ican nations. This is to fulfill pledges given, 
it is said, at the recent Pan-American Con- 
ference. That conference, incidentally, was 
held well after all new automobiles had been 
“frozen” insofar as citizens of this country 
were concerned. 

As a first step in the “closer economic coop- 
eration” a large number of automobiles will 
be shipped to South America. Those autos 
are to come from the stock of half a million 
cars assembled now in this country and with- 
held from sale. 

While you are down there after your new 
car, you may as well pick up a refrigerator, 
too, for manufacturers’ completed stocks here 
are barred from sale, and dealers may Sell 
only what they have on hand. What is going 
to happen to all of those still in the manu- 
facturers’ hands? That’s not been made com- 
pletely clear as yet, but it appears that some 
of them will find their way southward. It is 
more important, apparently, for the South 
Americans to be blessed with new refrigera- 
tors than it is for our own citizens to be able 
to acquire them. 

Tires? The same story—and what all else 
is included under other commodities is a mat- 
ter for conjecture only. 

Maybe it’s all right. Perhaps it will pay 
dividends in the hemispheric solidarity. But 
it makes us wonder a bit at the marvels which 


diplomatic maneuvers can bring to pass. For 
when farmers and other workers who must 
use their automobiles in the operation of their 


business are forced to operate them either on 
unsafe tires or not at all; when bureau heads 


of our Government tell us there is not even 
enough rubber to prevent the rationing of 
retreads; and then when large stocks of these 
so-called scarce goods can be exported to 


civilians in foreign countries—there’s a nice 
diplomatic and economic victory there—for 
someone. 
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Complacency of the Middle West 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from The Courier-Wedge of Durand, 
Wis., entitled “No Horrible Compla- 
cency.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NO HORRIBLE COMPLACENCY 


The other day a visiting speaker in a 
neighboring city again used that despicable 
expression about the horrible complacency 
of the Middle West in this war. 

Let us see what the facts are: When the 
Government asked the people for support 
they responded wholeheartedly. Our farmers 
are producing far more of milk, pork, eggs, and 
other vital foods to win the war than asked 
of them. Wher small businesses began to 
crumble owners and employees went into war 
industry in distant cities. Industries whdse 
business is gone are bravely struggling to find 
war work for the unemployed. The Middle 
West is again setting the pace in the Nation 
in enlistments and in fighting troops, just 
as it did with the famed Thirty-second, Rain- 
bow, and other great fighting divisions in 
the first World War. Today our sturdy sons 
are in the Philippines, Java, New Zealand, 
and Ireland, laying their lives on the line 
that democracy may survive. 

When General MacArthur, formerly of Wis- 
consin, orders his troops into battle day or 
night they say nothing about 40-hour weeks, 
hard work, more pay, or better food. They 
are performing heroically on the battle front. 
We wish we might say the same thing about 
war industries on the eastern and western 
home fronts, held up by strikes and profiter- 
ing contractors which along with Govern- 
ment red tape and bureaucracy shows that 
a state of horrible complacency exists some- 
where else than in the Middle West. When 
Henry Ford offered to produce 1,000 airplanes 
a day or a bomber every 16 minutes he was 
coldly ignored by the gold-braid admirals 
and brass hats at Washington, and Director 
Nelson has been placed in a tough spot fight- 
ing for the same kind of priorities for air- 
planes as have been given to outmoded battle- 
ships. We have been paying the price for 
this complacency in the precious lives of 
American boys in the Philippines, Singapore, 
Java, and elsewhere. 

The Middle West is the last refuge of tra- 
ditional Americanism. Here the true spirit 
of democracy still survives and bears fruit. 
Here we have the virile descendants of 
pioneer Americans like Abraham Lincoln who 
built and developed the heart of a great 
Nation and have given liberally of leadership 
to education, industry, and government. 
They have taken every great crisis in stride 
and advanced, and are doing so again today. 
The Middle West is not actuated by any alien 
isms in its thinking nor alien leadership in 
labor, industry, and agriculture. It is away 
from the two coasts where the jetsam and 
flotsam of foreign nations has been dumped 
for over a hundred years to make foreign 
sections in large cities. Our straight way of 


thinking and acting has some times prompted 
the effete East to refer to us as uncouth, 
but in Heaven’s name don’t ever refer to us 
again as being horribly complacent, 





Is History Repeating? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press of 
March 6, 1942: 


IS HISTORY REPEATING? 


If we were to follow in the same footsteps 
that guided the Colonies back in 1778, we 
might see the United States of America at 
the knees of the great Axis Powers. 

We do not say this in order to alarm our 
people, but to let them know the ceriousness 
of our continued fault-finding and the 
spreading of rumors. In one breath thor> 
who seem all-wise would have us concen- 
trate on the Atlantic and others would have 
the fleet transferred to the Pacific. 

Back in 1778 Congress had almost wrecked 
the ambitions of George Washington. They 
had taken sides with those who complained. 
There was one Thomas Conway, who had 
come here from France after service in the 
French Army, and he was made brigadier 
general by our Congress. That was the 
stepping stone to what he thought would 
mean the replacement of Washington. 
Everything was done to embarrass the Army 
and the Navy, and the situation seems as 
grave today—not that the Army and the 
Navy don’t need new timber—but the less 
interference from Congress the better is the 
strategy to be employed in this war where 
we are beset by enemies on both sides of the 
continent. 

Back in 1778 Washington became so de- 
spondent that he was practically ready to 
give up. The Congress of the United States 
had been made party to a plot and by with- 
holding funds demoralized the service. After 
going to winter quarters at Valley Forge, 
Washington wrote as follows: 

“Full as I was in my representations of 
the matters in the comissary’s department 
yesterday, fresh and more powerful reasons 
oblige me to add that I am now convinced 
beyond a doubt that unless some great and 
capital change suddenly takes place in that 
line, this army must inevitably be reduced 
to one or the other of these three things: 
Starve, dissolve, or disperse in order to obtain 
subsistence in the best manner they can. 
Rest assured, sir, this is not an exaggerated 
picture, and that I have abundant reason to 
support what I say. Since the month of 
July we have had no assistance from the 
quartermaster general, and to want of as- 
sistance from this department the commis- 
sary general charges great part of his defi- 
ciency. We have by a field return this day 
made, no less than 2,898 men now in camp 
unfit for duty, because they are barefoot and 
otherwise naked.” 

This indicates how close we came to losing 
the Colonies and the United States of America. 
We don’t want to take any chances in the 
war that is being waged today. We've got 
to awake from our lethargy to the extent 
of offering some little sacrifice. When men 
could go naked and hungry and still fight 
for the cause of the Colonies, are we going 
to be so spineless as to hesitate in giving 
our support to some avenue that may 
strengthen the armed forces at the front? 

Whether we buy defense bonds—and that 
isn’t a sacrifice but an investment—or 
whether we are called ywipon to curtail in 
some of the so-called luxuries that we have 
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unawares. 

That victory at Pearl Harbor has led 
other victories for our enemies, and if we 
here complaining about what should be do 
we will find that in time these United Sta 
of America may not be the free and inde- 


Ses 


with the least possible delay. 

We venture the statement that 75 out of 
every 100 citizens, unless they are reminded 
by a boy at the front, are giving little or no 
heed to what may happen. They take it for 
granted that nothing tragic can happen in 
America. We were told the same thing be- 
fure December 7, last. We have taken this 
little paragraph out of the history of Wash- 
ington’s campaign to show you what can 
happen unless there ts a complete under- 
standing between Congress, the Army, and the 
Navy. 

We like to get up on Washington’s Birth- 
day and orate about the great achievements 
of the Father of this country. That is a fine 
example of patriotism, but today we have to 
do more than this. We must think in terms 
of the present-day situation and the hazards 
that face this Nation. Months ago we said 
we could lick Japan in 30 to 60 days. We 
have had over 60 days of fighting and the 
Japs have won practically every battle. Of 
course people will point to General MacArthur 
and the spirit that he has injected, but no 
General MacArthur or half.a dozen Mac- 
Arthurs can do the impossible if they are not 
given ships, men, and aircraft to meet the 
situation. 

Let us from this time forth resolve that we 
shall be truly American, that we will discard 
and not circulate rumors that are question- 
able and might be detrimental to the country 
as a whole; that we will support only those 
men in pubiic life who are worthy Americans 
and who hold this country and this democracy 
above all else in their love, devotion, and will- 
ingness to sacrifice, 





Prices of Farm Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “On Two 

ronts,” first printed in the Oklahoman, 
and reprinted in the Topeka (Kans.) 
Journal on March 2, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ON TWO FRONTS 


(From the Oklahoman) 
Thursday afternoon the Senate debated the 
demand of agriculture for parity prices for its 
Products and the House debated the proposed 


suspension of the 40-hour week. In the 
Senate the administration forces opposed 
what the farmers were demanding. In the 
House the administration forces fought for 
what labor was demanding. 

Whether the demands of agriculture and 
labor were y just or entirely selfish 
is not the point that interests us. Our inter- 
est lies in the fact that the administration 
was fighting the farmers furiously at the very 
time it was fighting for labor right ardently. 

It has been so from the very beginning 
of this war preparation program. Everything 
that labor has asked for has been granted 
freely. Everything that agriculture has 
asked for has been opposed right stubbornly. 
It just happens that Thursday was about the 
first time that the New Deal was seen punch- 
ing the heads of the farmers and lending 
a helping hand to labor simultaneously. 

It may be true, as sO many are saying, 
that the demands of agriculture and of labor 


also are just demands. It may be true, as _— 


many assert, that the demands of both are 
purely seifish. And it well may be that all of 
these special appeals for special favors ought 
to be postponed for the duration. But 
whether these demands be just or selfish or 
inopportume or even unpatriotic they have 
been made by both classes alike. And an 
administration that has given one class 
everything it has asked for has fought to a 
finish nearly everything the other class has 
asked for. The administration fought on 
both fronts simultaneously Thursday after- 
noon. 

There is nothing strange in this attitude of 
the New Deal toward the classes in question. 
The New Deal is very largely a proletarian 
party. It is quite largely an urban party. 
The big cities dominate the New Deal and 
the New Deal dominates the Government. 
By and large the big cities want the highest 
possible wages for labor and the lowest prices 
possible on the food products that come from 
the American farm. Hence the controlling 
element in the New Deal structure is quick 
to give labor everything it asks and is ex- 
tremely reluctant to give agriculture any- 
thing that increases the price of agricultural 
commodities. Naturally enough the Senate 
battle against parity was led by Senator 
Brown, of the great industrial State of Michi- 
gan. 

Of course, the mere intimation that the 
agricultural States are nothing but stepchil- 
dren at the New Deal’s banquet board will 
be challenged angrily by New Deal spokes- 
men. But the record is before us and it 
does its own talking. From all that vast agri- 
cultural region that lies south of the Po- 
tomac and the Ohio and west of the Missis- 
sippi come only two members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet and neither of the two heads 
a department that has anything to do with 
agriculture. And of the nine members of the 
Supreme Court, not one resides in that vast 
territory which lies west of a line drawn 
from Detroit through Louisville and Nashville 
to Mobile. And what urban labor receives 
for the asking is won by agriculture by the 
most desperate fighting. The administra- 
tion showed both its hands at once Thurs- 
day afternoon. 





Funds for Tobacco Inspection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. VIRGIL CHAPMAN 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 
Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1942. 
Hon. Vinci, CHaPmMan, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Cuapman: The following infor- 
mation is furnished in response to your tele- 
phone inquiry of Mr. C. E, Gage, who is in 
charge of the Tobacco Division of this admin- 
istration, as to the effect of the instruction 
carried in the report of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the agricultural appro- 
priations bill for 1943 as it applies to the ex- 
penditure of funds for the Tobacco Inspec- 
tion and the Tobacco Stecks and Standards 
Acts. 

The bill, as reported by the committee, car- 
ries a total of $646,660 for this item, a reduc- 
tion of $25,000 in the amount carried in the 
Budget. The committee, on page 16 of its 
report states that: 

“The committee has approved an appro- 
priation of $646,660 for Tobacco Inspection 
and Tobacco Stocks and Standards Acts with 
the understanding that the entire amount be 
prorated to markets for the several types of 
tobacco in proportion to the total number of 
existing markets for each type in the several 
areas.” 

Under this instruction, it will ‘be neces- 
sary to make a redistribution of the expendi- 
tures under this appropriation. The fol- 
lowing table shows the total number of auc- 
tion markets by type districts, the percentage 
of the total number located in each, the num- 
ber of markets designated, and the percent- 
age of designated markets to the total num- 
ber in each district: 





Total tobacco Markets 














markets designated 

Num. Per 

ber cent 
| 62.8 26 35. 0 
Fire tec sete 12 8.4 12 100. 0 
Dep a a 43 30, 4 43 100. 0 
Dark air cured__.._.. 8 5.6 7 88. 0 
Maryland__......... 4 28 lites cinitensi 

00. 0 


It is difficult to make exact estimates within 
the time available, but the following tables 
show the approximate expenditures by type 
districts for the current fiscal year and ap- 
proximately how the amount recommended 
by the committee would be used in the fiscal 
year 1943 to comply with the instructions of 
the committee. It should be kept in mind 
that these estimates are not for tobacco in- 
spection alone. We have taken the total 
recommended by the committee and dis- 
tributed it according to the number of mar- 
kets in each important type area. These 
estimates, therefore, include Washington and 
supervisory costs, grading, demonstration 
work among the tobacco farmers, market re- 
porting, and issuing the reports of tobacco 
stocks. 


Estimated 


: | distribution 
atlanaaee of expendi- 














distribution | “~~ 

of expendi- | ah _ 3, 

sures, 1062 committee 

report 
. | HEE Teal 

Flue-cured...........-2.- | $125, 575 $241, 500 
ae-aG o is dae ruin 174, 000 £4, 300 

Burley____...... al 238, 000 5. 
Dark air-cured | 26, 260 
EN Soo ativenssaccccjoss.--- -| 18, 100 
Sa. 1 caitihcininn 65, 578 €46, 660 


Obviously it will be necessary to discon- 
tinue inspection and market reporting on a 
number of tobacco markets and to provide 
such service on a number of additional mar- 
kets in other areas, chiefly in the flue-cured 
area. The volume of tobacco sold on the 
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different markets and the length of the sell- 
ing season varies greatly. For example, some 
markets sell from 3 to 4 weeks during the 
season, whereas many other markets sell from 
4 to 5 months; some markets handle only 
from 3 to 5 million pounds in a season where- 
as Others handle from 50 to 70 million 
pounds in a season. It is not possible, there- 
fore, without further study to indicate at 
this moment the number of markets upon 
which service will be discontinued and the 
nuniber of new markets upon which it can 
be provided with the amount carried in the 
bill. Steps will have to be taken shortly, 
however, to select additional markets in the 
filue-cured areas and other eastern areas and 
hold referendums in order to be able to pro- 
vide service when the marketing season be- 
gins in that area. Selling in the southern 
part of the flue-cured area usually begins 
in August. 

This act was approved August 23, 1935. 
Sufficient funds have never been available 
with which to extend the act to all auction 
markets to which it applies. Consequently 
the service has been developed gradually. 
Referencums have been held in all the prin- 
cipal type areas primarily upon the basis of 
grower interest and the availability of funds. 
Practically all of the Dark fire-cured markets 
in Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee have 
been designated for several years. In other 
areas designated have been increased as funds 
became available. 

It happens that on all of the burley and 
and Dark tobacco markets, except Richmond, 
Va., the Commodity Credit Corporation has 
stabilized prices on a Government-grade basis. 
Discontinuing inspection and market report- 
ing on some of these markets may have 
serious effects. Assuming that the price- 
stabilization program is continued and the 
service withdrawn on some of these markets 
to comply with the instruction of the com- 
mittee, it will become necessary for tobacco 
growers who would normally deliver their 
tobacco to such markets to take their tobacco 
to markets where inspection is available un- 
less they are willing to forego the protection 
that the price program offers them. It is 
probably safe to assume that under such cir- 
cumstances the result will be the closing of 
the markets in these areas upon which Fed- 
eral inspection is not available. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. KITCHEN, 
Associate Administrator. 





Sugar Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to Hon. 
Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia: 

Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
United States Senate. 

Deak SENATOR Byrp: Acknowledgement is 
made of your letter of March 6, 1942, with 
respect to the pending appropriation of $47,- 
962,910 for payments to sugar beet and sugar- 
cane producers under the Sugar Act of 1937, 
as amended. You are of the opinion that the 
proposed expenditures represent in their en- 
tirety a drain on the Treasury, constitute 
“nonessential spending,” are made primarily 
for reducing production, and provide for un- 


justified payments to large producers. You 
therefore ask that this Department “make no 
contracts for these benefit payments until 
Congress has had an opportunity to review the 
sugar-control legisiation.” 

We are in full accord with your objective 
to eliminate nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures. But in this instance, the facts are, 
as I shall explain in some detail, that the 
elimination of the 1942 crop payments may 
actually result in a greater net outlay of 
Treasury funds; would preclude continuation 
of important social measures; would unques- 
tionably reduce 1942 plantings in the beet 
area; and would necessitate a tremendous 
toll from consumers, a large portion of which 
would provide a huge and inflationary “wind- 
fall” for foreign producers and much of which 
would accrue to large domestic producers. 
Moreover, any commitment made to pro- 
ducers with respect to 1942 payments arises 
cut of congressional action of late December 
1941 and not from any contracts entered into 
by this Department. 


If the conditional payments authorized by 
the Sugar Act are not made, it would be 
necessary, under the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act, to increase the ceiling price for 
sugar at least 80 cents per hundredweight 
after 1942 crop sugar becomes available. This 
minimum increase would meet the require- 
ments of that act only in the event that 
revisions in the purchase contracts, under 
which growers market their sugar beets and 
sugarcane, could be made in a manner so as 
to give growers the total amount of the ceil- 
ing-price increase. Should no revision in 
contracts be made, an increase in the ceiling 
price of as much as $1.50 per 100 pounds 
would be necessary. Consequently, there 
would be a direct increase in cost to the 
Treasury on purchases of sugar and of the 
many food products containing sugar for the 
armed forces, as well as on purchases for our 
Allies under the lend-lease program. More- 
over, the price of industrial alcohol, under 
wartime conditions, is determined by the 
price of sugar since so large a portion of our 
requirements is made from the sugar con- 
tained in molasses. Therefore they would 
also have to pay increased prices for vast 
quantities of essential war materials requir- 
ing the use of industrial alcohol (explosives, 
antifreeze, plastics, lacquers, solvents, etc.). 

Furthermore, the excise tax on sugar pro- 
vided for in the sugar legislation is part of a 
comprehensive program for dealing with the 
problems of the sugar industry which was 
recommended by the President in 1934, and 
again in 1937. In the absence of conditional 
payments to producers, it is doubtful whether 
the continuation of the tax on this one food 
commodity could be justified. In fact, the 
continuance of the tax under such condi- 
tions would be deemed by many an act of bad 
faith. Repeal of the tax would resuit in a 
loss to the Treasury of collections which have 
averaged $74,000,000 in the last 3 fiscal years. 
In appraising the sugar program, one cannot 
lose sight of the fact that its expenditures are 
covered by a special one-half-cent-a-pound 
excise tax on sugar which not only pays all 
the costs of the program but has, during the 
past 3 years, shown a substantial net return 
to the Treasury. In other words, this pro- 
gram not only pays its own way but puts 
money into the Treasury besides. 

The objectives of the legislation of effecting 
a relatively just distribution of the income of 
the industry as between grower, processor, 
and laborer, of preventing child labor, and of 
conserving the soil—all of which objectives 
are attained through the tax and conditional- 
payment provisions—may not appear to some 
as a valid basis for continuing this appropria- 
tion. However, there are many large groups 
of citizens who are vitally interested in these 
objectives. Various public agencies who have 
investigated these matters have commended 
the results of the program, the most recent 
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instance in point being the report of the Se- 
lect Committee to Investigate the Interstate 
Migration of Destitute Citizens (77th Cong,, 
lst sess.,H. Rept. 169), which refers with 
approval to the safeguarding of higher labor 
standards in the sugar program. It should 
also be pointed out that the Congress, on 
three occasions within the past 8 years, after 
thorough investigation by appropriate con- 
gressional committees of the contentious is- 
sues involved in sugar legislation, has en- 
dorsed these objectives by reenactment of the 
legislation. 

It cannot be stated too emphatically that 
failure to make this appropriation would have 
a serious effect on beet-sugar production in 
this country this year. Although it may even- 
tually be explained to the great majority of 
beet growers that the loss in Government pay- 
ments would be made up by increased sugar 
prices to consumers, the immediate effect of 


‘ the failure to appropriate would be to cause 


considerable confusion and _ uncertainty 
among beet growers today when planting is 
just getting under way and would unques- 
tionably lead many growers to curtail, if not 
cease, planting beets. 


It is true that it was found necessary under 
the provisions of the act to-curtail somewhat 
1941 beet acreage with respect to which pay- 
ments were to be made, because of the pres- 
sure of record carry-over stocks in that area, 
as well as of large stocks in other areas sup- 
plying the United States market. Since most 
of the sugar-beet acreage is planted in the 
spring months and a decision had to be made 
before planting, 7 months prior to Pearl Har 
bor, anticipatory judgments of possible devel- 
opments in the Far Eastern situation could 
not have been taken into consideration. 
However, it is usually overlooked that domes- 
tic sugar production, particularly in the con- 
tinental beet and cane areas, has increased 
very greatly under the sugar programs. For 
example, the crops of 1938 to 1941, inclusive, 
produced in the continental beet and cane 
areas averaged 22 percent and 103 percent, re- 
spectively, above the last four crops grown in 
these areas immediately prior to the sugar 
programs. 

On the assumption of a 6,000,000-ton con- 
sumption, an increase of from 80 cents to 
$1.50 per hundredweight in the ceiling price 
weuld increase the annual consumer cost of 
sugar by $100,000,000 to $180,000,000 per year. 
In addition, the cost of industrial alcohol 
would increase by $35,000,000 to $65,000,000 
per year if the present relationship between 
the price of sugar and alcohol continues. The 
increased levy on consumers would create an 
inflationary windfall of from $60,000,000 to 
$110,000,000 per annum for foreign producers. 
It would also permit certain large firms en- 
gaged in the production of domestic sugar to 
receive very substantial increases in income. 
For example, a producer makiny 100,000 tons 
of raw sugar would receive, if the appropria- 
tion were made and the condition for pay- 
ment met, payments of $720,000. In lieu of 
such payments the indicated increase in ceil- 
ing price would result in an additional income 
ranging from $1,600,000 to $3,000,000, or $880,- 
000 to $2,280,0U0 in excess of that obtained 
under the payment program. Furthermore, 
if the Congress fails to make this appropria- 
tion and the revisions in the purchase con- 
tracts referred to earlier are not made, proc- 
essors of sugar beets and sugarcane would 
enjoy exorbitant returns. 

With respect to your request that we make 
no contracts for these conditional payments, 
we wish to inform you that no contracts are 
provided for under the Sugar Act of 1937. 
The act merely authorizes the Secretary to 
make payments to producers upon fulfillment 
of the conditions specified in the act itself. 
You will recall that there was extended debate 
in the Senate in December of 1941 when ex- 
tension of the act was under consideration. 
This debate covered, in part, the same issues 
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tional problem of working out equitable tax 
legislation with respect to excess earnings. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ciaupe R. WIcKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





Second Lt. Donald Robins, of Woodland, 
Wash., Copilot of Capt. Colin Kelly 


REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent report to my con- 
stituents in a radio address delivered by 
electrical transcription, I made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

There is no district in the United States, 
according to size and facilities, whose citizens 
are making a greater contribution toward 
winning the war than the people and com- 
munities of southwest Washington, and this 
will be even more true in coming months. 


Mr. Speaker, southwest Washington is 
also furnishing our country some of the 
outstanding heroes of the war. Itis with 
pardonable pride that I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House to 
Second Lt. Donald Robins, of Woodland, 
Wash., one of the most enterprising of 
the smaller communities in my district. 
Lieutenant Robins, who was the copilot 
of Capt. Colin Kelly, was born in Wood- 
land, which is stil: his home, and his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Robins, 
are among the most respected citizens 
of that community. Donald was copilot 
in the plane with Capt. Colin Kelly when 
they successfully bombed the Japanese 
battleship Haruna off the Philippines, 
considered our most heroic exploit in the 
war thus far. In the Times-Herald, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1942, there 
appeared the first exclusive account by 
Lieutenant Robins to the United Press 
of the heroic achievement of these Amer- 
ican boys and also a dispatch from 
Woodland, Wash., and I ask that both 
be inserted at this point in the Recorp. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 





(Here, written by his copilot, is the story 
told for the first time of the last flight of 
Capt. Colin Kelly, the Nation’s No. 1 hero, 
who gave his life to destroy the Japanese 
battleship Haruna off the Philippines.) 


(By 2d Lt. Donald Robins) 


— Bataan, March 6-1 flew with 
ly. 

After moving from field to field eluding Jap 
attacks in the first 2 days of the war, and 
even sleeping under the wing of our B-17 
(flying fortress) one night, we proceeded to 
badly bombed Clark Ficld (north of Manila) 
on the morning of December 10 for a load of 
bombs and gasoline. 


TIME TO LOAD ONLY THREE BOMBS 


When we were about half finished (load- 
ing) an air-raid warning sounded. It was 
then 9:35 a. m. 

I started all four motors at once—some- 
thing highly unconventional—and we took 
off as soon as possible. 

We had time to load only three bombs, but 
they were big babies. 

We cleared the field safely, proceeded east 
of Lingayen Gulf, and waited for other planes 
which were scheduled to join us. 

Colin (Capt. Colin Kelly), who was deputy 
squadron leader, told me our mission was to 
get an aircraft carrier believed off north 
Luzon. 

Other B-17's apparently received a differ- 
ent, last-minute orde™, so we started looking 
for the enemy alone, and fiew as far as a small 
island north of Lauzon, where we observed two 
small Jap transports. 

But we were after bigger game, so we 
changed our course and traveled south, hit- 
ting Luzon at Aparri (at the north tip of 
Luzon). There we saw seven ships—three 
transports, three destroyers, and one big fat 
son-of-a-gun. 

Three pursuits took after us so we climbed 
up to 20,000 feet and the pursuits left us, 
leaving the field open on a perfect bombing 
day, at a choice altitude. 

Kelly, myself, and the navigator took turns 
looking through the glasses and concurred 
that the fat boy couldn’t be anything but a 
battleship, so we decided to let go. 

Over the battleship we started again, and 
dropped our three bombs in the trail. It was 
perfect—one hit very near the starboard side, 
so close it was almost a miss; the second hit 
amidships near the funnel, and the other 
explosion occurred near the port side. 


BATTLESHIP LEFT GURNING FIERCELY 


It was a bombardier’s dream. The Gods of 
Luck were with us. And when we left, the 
battleship was already burning fiercely. The 
bombardier, Corp. M. Levin, deserves special 
credit simce he was using an untried bomb- 
sight of a type slightly different than he 
usually operated. 

Highly satisfied with the accomplishment, 
we started back to Clark Field and let down to 
10,000 feet. Kelly instructed the radio 
operator to call the field for instructions, and 
while the operator was doing so, two or three 
pursuits came out of a low bank of clouds 
immediately below Clark Field and attacked 
us. 

Their machine gun and cannon set our 
ship afire. Evidently they came up under- 
neath, and if the radio operator had been at 
his usual battle position he would likely have 
seen them in time. 

The Japs hit our radio compartment and 
also our oxygen supply was blown up and 
left wing set afire. 

When we were hit we dove for a scud of 
clouds and got below it. The ship was burn- 
ing like a holocaust. Kelly ordered the men 
to bail out, and the rear crew jumped first, 
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with the bombardier and radio operator 
leaving next from the frontal escape. 


PLANE GOES COMPLETELY OUT OF CONTROL 


A minute later the plane went completely 
out of control and threw us—Kelly and me— 
I thought, “Well, this 


the machine gunners to do their stuff and 
beat ’em off. Kelly, a fighter to the last, as 
usual didn’t swear, even though he knew we 
were in a plenty tough spot. 

The rest of the story is vague. I tried to 
make my way to a nearby overhead escape 
but couldn’t seem to move. I believe I was 
thrown out of the plane by an explosion, and 
through no volition of my own. 

Six of the eight members of the crew 
landed safely. Kelly’s body was found near 
the plane, while the engineer manning one of 
the side guns was killed instantly by one of 
the first bursts from the Jap pursuits. 

I flew with Kelly from Hawaii, and even 
with only 1 day's notice concerning his unex- 
pected transfer to the Philippines he didn’t 
seem to mind. He was a real man, he acted 
calmly and deliberately, and I am confident 
he died with a smile of satisfaction on his 
lips because he knew the Haruna never sur- 
vived those three wounds. 

[The following footnote to Robins’ dis- 
patch was written by United Press Corre- 
spondent Frank Hewlett, who is with General 
MacArthur’s army in the Philippines: 

[Robins, like many other planeless pilots, 
is doing his best to make himself useful on 
Bataan. He is presently with an air warning 
detachment located high in the mountains. 
I missed him my first trip there, because he 
was heading a party searching for a Jap 
plane which had crashed in the jungles near 
by.] 

PARENTS OF LIEUTENANT ROSINS THRILLED TO 
LEARN HE FLEW WITH KELLY 


Woopitann, WasH., March 6.—This little 
community of 1,300 citizens buzzed with ex- 
citement tonight as it learned that a native 
son rode with Capt. Colin Kelly on the heroic 
flight that sank a Japanese battleship. 

Second Lt. Donald Robins, Kelly's copilot, 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Robins, 
who have made their home here for 60 years 
and operate a small grocery store. 

His parents did not know of their son’s 
heroic role in the Pacific until today. 

“Are we proud!” said his happy father. 

“I knew Don would show those Japs a 
thing or two, and I feel doubly proud to know 
that he rode with one of America’s greatest 
heroes, Captain Kelly.” 

Lieutenant Robins, his father said, was 
born in Wocdland 26 years ago. He attended 
the Woodland Grammar School, and attended 
the University of Washington for 2 years 
after graduation from Woodland High School. 

“Don has been crazy about flying ever since 
he started to school,” said his father. “Even 
before he went to school he used to watch 
Planes overhead. Later, when he was about 
10, I guess, he would go up in those barn- 
storming planes. The fiyers all liked to take 
him up because he got such a kick out of it. 

“He played football for a while at Wood- 
land High School, but lost interest, and then 
devoted all his time to tinkering with model 
planes.” 

Robins said his son left Washington Uni- 
versity to enter the Army Aircraft School at 
Santa Maria, Calif. From there he went to 
Randoiph Field. 

Incidentally, he left no girl friend nor 
sweetheart behind. 

“Don hasn’t any girl, unless there’s a lady 
up there in the clouds,” said his father. “If 
there is, then he has been courting her a 
1ong while. 

“We know Don was doing his best and 
showing those Japs what an aroused Amer- 
ican can do.” 
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Appropriation for Government Grading 
Service for Tobacco 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE B. BATES 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. BATES of Kentucky. Mr. Speak- 
er, I do not believe any Member here 
would oppose the Cooley amendment if 
they were thoroughly acquainted with 
the facts. Approximately $1 out of every 
10 paid into the Federal Treasury is 
paid as a tax on tobacco. Almost $1 per 
pound is levied as a tax on burley to- 
bacco produced and manufactured. For 
that tobacco the farmer gets an average 
of around 20 cents. The tax is five times 
the selling price, or 500 percent of the 
price the farmer gets, which in itself 
seems enough to destroy the industry; 
however, we have managed to get along 
and without Government subsidy. Not 
1 cent of parity has ever been paid to 
a tobacco farmer—he does not ask for 
it, he does not expect it, he does not want 
it. He does feel, however, that his Gov- 
ernment should protect him in the sale 
of his crop when it gets five times as 
much out of it as he does, and with that 
in mind he has, for the last several years, 
been urging his Representatives in Con- 
gress to secure Government graders to 
assist him in the sale of his tobacco. 

Judge Tarver. chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Agriculture Appropria- 
tions, has just said on the floor that we 
from the Burley Belt had been most dili- 
gent in our efforts in behalf of our 
burley farmers. I am glad Judge Tarver 
has noticed our efforts, and I personally 
want to thank him for this comment and 
to assure him that I, as Representative 
of a large burley-growing district, am 
very grateful indeed to him for his sym- 
pathy and his valuable assistance in help- 
ing us in the solution of a problem which 
is so vital to our districts. I know I 
speak the sentiments of all the other 
Members from the Tobacco States, as 
well as the entire Kentucky delegation, 
when I thank him for his honest, capable, 
and sincere efforts to be of assistance 
to us. He doubtless realizes that our 
efforts have been prompted by an appeal 
from our constituents, and I am glad he 
sees the justification of their cause. 
Down in the burley country we have 43 
markets and they all have this Govern- 
ment grading service. The fire-cured 
area has 12 markets, each of which has 
this service. The flue-cured area has 
75 markets, but just 26 of them have this 
service. This bill, as reported, prorates 


| 
| 


$665,575 to the several markets for the 
several types of tobacco, when, as a mat- | 
ter of fact, this amount is just barely 
enough to take care of the markets | 
already getting this service, and the pur- 
pose of the Cooley amendment is to in- 
crease this amount about $200,000, so no 
markets having Government grading 


service will be deprived of such a valuable 
service. It has been said that this serv- 
ice is unnecessary and that the farmers 
do not want it. To disabuse your minds 
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of those ideas, 1 want to read to you an 
editorial of March 6, 1942, from the Daily 
Independent, Maysville, Ky., the leading 
daily in one of the largest burley markets 
in the world: 


It is to the interest of burley tobacco grow- 
ers that Congress passes an amendment to 
the agricultural appropriation bill for fiscal 
1943 to avert a threatened loss of Govern- 
ment grading on burley and dark tobacco 
markets. Congressman Virci. CHAPMAN has 
announced that such an amendment would 
be offered. 

The bill, as reported favorably to the House, 
calls for proration of funds for grading service 
in proportion to the total number of existing 
markets. The burley markets would suffer 
under this plan as they all now have the serv- 
ice whereas but 49 of the 75 flue-cured mar- 
kets use Government grading. Proration, it 
is said, would reduce the fund for grading 
burley markets from $338,000 to $196,500. 
Also the appropriation for the dark markets 
would be cut from $174,000 to $54,300. 

The reduction, it is feared, might result in 
closing those markets which lose grading 
service since loans to growers have been sta- 
bilized under the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration program at 85 percent of parity and 
since these loans are available only to grow- 
ers offering their leaf on the markets with 
Government grading. 

Under the proposed amendment the 1943 
appropriation for burley markets would be at 
the same level as 1942 while that for flue- 
cured markets would be increased so as to 
furnish grading for all markets electing to 
have it. 

Tobacco growers during the past two mar- 
keting seasons became educated to the ad- 
vantages of Government grading to such a 
point that they never sold a pound of leaf 
without first comparing the purchase price 
with the loan advance price based On par- 
ity. Because the bulk of tobacco marketed 
last season sold at or above parity levels is 
no assurance that future crops will com- 
mand the same price. 

Tobacco growers like to feel that Govern- 
ment grading has come to stay. It affords 
them a type of security they never had be- 
fore, both in letting them know the cash 
value of the crop and in making available 
a loan advance on their offerings through 
such an agency as the Burley Tobacco Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association. If certain mar- 
kets were to be closed down, it would work 
an additional hardship on warehousemen 
and on those growers who would have to pay 
higher transportation costs in trucking their 
leaf to less convenient markets. 

The Independent hopes that the appropri- 
ation will not be reduced.. Growers should 
use their influence with their Congressmen 
and Senators to see that the amendment is 
passed. 


I know the membership of this House 
believes in fair play. I know you can see 
the harm that might be done if this 
Cooley amendment is defeated, and I 
plead with you to vote for its adoption. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that a rule has issued 





in accordance with which H. R. 6600 may 
be brought before the House for consid- 
eration. This bill provides for the issue 
of a certificate of citizenship, which may 
also show the date of birth of an Ameri- 
can citizen, on presentation of proper 
evidence. By proper evidence, I do not 
mean solely evidence which could be con- 
sidered in a court of law but such evi- 
dence as might satisfy men trained by 
years of experience in determining 
whether or not an applicant is actually 
a citizen of the United States. 

On November 28 I introduced H. R. 
6138 to accomplish this purpose. In an 
interesting report on my bill Attorney 
General Francis Biddle set forth the 
great need for legislation of this char- 
acter at this time when many American 
citizens are barred from work in war 
industries through their inability to prove 
their citizenship by a legal document. 
Birth certificates are accepted but officia) 
records have been kept for scarcely 50 
percent of the births of American people. 
The Attorney General proposed amend- 
ments which he believed would improve 
H. R. 6138. Hearings were held before 
the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization and they have reported 
H. R. 6600, which includes the amend- 
ments of the Attorney General. I hope 
that the bill will be taken up for con- 
sideration in the House shortly. That 
legislation on this subject should be 
adopted at once is quite evident from a 
recent report of a great birth certificate 
scandal in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Efforts have been made to help persons 
born in the United States to secure de- 
layed birth certificates from city and 
town officials by offering some eyidence 
that they were born in a particular city 
on a particular date but for some cause 
their births were not recorded. Many 
States have adopted varying statutes on 
this subject all of which have proved un- 
satisfactory in performance. In New 
York, out of hundreds of thousands of 
applications for delayed birth certificates, 
less than two thousand were issued. In 
Bridgeport, Conn., however, an applicant, 
without taking any oath, can secure a 
birth certificate under the Connecticut 
law with the aid of two witnesses. The 
witnesses sign affidavits but their ad- 
dresses are not required. 

In order that the Federal law on this 
subject might be properly administered, 
both Attorney General Biddle and I have 
provided that the proposed certificates 
of citizenship should issue from the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion which has had many years of active 
and intelligent experience in such mat- 
ters. Other bills have more recently 
been suggested which would bring into 
the picture the employes of the Post 
Office Department or of the Federal 
Security Agency. The new proposals 
have not, in my opinion, indicated suffi- 
cient purpose to safeguard the issue of 
these certificates of citizenship or of 
birth. I have received communications 
from every section of the United States 
urging immediate passage of H. R. 6600. 
If it becomes law it will be administered 
by a well-trained staff of Government 
employees long experienced in the ad- 
ministration of similar laws, who have 
made an enviable record and who will 
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Connecticut Orpers Prose or Brrtu Cereriri- 
cate “Mirus” Arrer Exposure BY Mirror 


Less than 24 hours after the Daily Mirror 
exposed the birth certificate mill at Bridge- 
port, Conn. Governor Hurley yesterday or- 


NATIONAL REACTION 


Since the Bridgeport birth certificates are 
valid anywhere in the United States—and ac- 
ceptable as proof for service commissions and 
vital defense Jobs—the revelations in yester- 
day’s Mirror caused Nationwide reaction. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is in- 
quiring into the Bridgeport and general Con- 
necticut picture. Governor Hurley was in 
Washington when the Mirror story came to 
his attention, and it was there that he an- 
nounced his orders to Attorney General 
Pallotti. 

For the record, Mayor MacLevy told Daily 
Mirror reporter Ray Doyle of the two steps 
he intends asking Governor Hurley to take 
several hourse before Hurley’s announcement 
in Washington. 

The mayor who has ordered his own inves- 
tigation of the Bridgeport system of handling 
vital statistics, expressed appreciation of the 
Daily Mirror’s enterprise in exposing the 
loophole through which an Axis spy or sabo- 
teur could obtain—for $1.25—a document 
officially certifying him an American citizen, 
born in Bridgeport. 

That loophole, he insisted, was created by 
the present State law, a statute as anti- 
quated as an oxcart. 

The law proved no obstacle to Mirror Re- 
porter Warren Glaser, who was sent to Bridge- 
port after a patriotic workman in a Long 
Island defense plant had informed the Mirror 
that a number of men working alongside him 
had gotten their jobs when they produced 
spurious birth certificates procured in Bridge~ 
port. These men, said the informant, had 
obtained the certificates easily and cheaply, 
though born elsewhere. 

Glaser, born and brought up in New Jer- 
sey, obtained a Bridgeport birth certificate in 
2 hours Thursday. Yesterday Doyle picked up 
the threads, saw MacLevy, and saw the offi- 
cials at the Bridgeport Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics. Said MacLevy: 

“I am sorry the story concentrated on 
Bridgeport, because our defense record is ex- 
emplary. We have not had a single instance 
of sabotage here, though 65,000 more work- 
men are employed than in normal times. 

“But I'm damn gled it was exposed. We 
Wili investigate and determine whether the 
issuance of a certificate to Glaser involved any 
falsification or fraud and whether such frauds 
can be perpetrated easily. 

“But I tell you now this situation exists 
throughout the whole State. And that is of 
national importance. I can’t suspend the 
laws which make it possible, but this is war- 
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time. What’s to prevent the Governor from 
doing so?” 

MacLevy explained that a law directs bu- 
Treaus handling birth certificates to issue them 
to any claimant if he produces an affidavit 
eee ee ee ee 


“This must be done even if our records 
don’t show the birth,” said MacLevy. “If the 
bureau were to refuse after a person pre- 
sented such an affidavit, the petitioner could 
force it to issue a certificate through the 
courts.” 

Dr. Stantey H. Osborn, State health com- 
missioner, at Hartford, also commended the 
Mirror's presentation of the facts, but said 
he believes the law is adequate. He blamed 
the fiscal policies of the Bridgeport adminis- 
tration for the situation. MacLevy is a So- 
Cialist and has held office many years. 


LACK OF PERSONNEL 


“The Bridgeport Board of Health has been 
aware of the problem and has requested more 
money to increase its staff, but the appro- 
priation has been refused by Perry Rodman, 
Bridgeport controller,” said Dr. Osborn. 

“The Bridgeport health officers are doing 
all they can, but they don’t have the people 
to investigate claimants for birth certifi- 
cates.” 

Dr. Osborn’s opinion was in sharp con- 
trast, however, to those of officials of the 
Bridgeport Bureau of Vital Statistics. 

Miss Cora L. Freyler, assistant registrar 
for many years, the official who initialed 
previously prepared signatures of the regis- 
trar on Glaser’s birth certificate, and punched 
the seal attesting it, joined with George 
Murgatroyd, town health commissioner, in 
explaining that they followed every provi- 
sion of the law in handling the Glaser case. 

They said that even if it came up again, 
it was their understanding that no more or 
less could be done. Miss Freyler produced a 
letter from William C. Welling, director of 
the State Bureau of Vital Statistics, dated 
May 8, 1939. 

Moved to action by requests of many adults 
for birth certificates from her office because 
of the great increase there in defense indus- 
tries, Miss Freyler wrote to Welling, asking 
what policy to follow in issuing belated cer- 
tificates when Bridgeport records failed to 
show the birth. 


OUTLINES PROCEDURE 


Welling’s letter reads: 

“Under the terms of section 63-C, if a 
belated certificate of birth is to be placed on 
file, the person entering into the affidavit 
must have knowledge of all the facts con- 
tained in a regular certificate of birth. 

“I should say that it would not be a good 
plan for a brother or sister to file a birth 
record for a brother or a sister. 

“If there is no record on file, two other 
persons having knowledge of the facts should 
be sought for and an affidavit executed, some- 
what after the form which I enclose. 

“This section 63-C is the last resort for 
filing a belated birth record. Under section 
334. a mother or a father may swear to a 
certificate of birth, and under section 387 
a baptismal record may be accepted.” 

Mss Freyler pointed out that she had fol- 
lowed the suggestion in the third paragraph 
of the Welling letter in issuing 4 certificate 
to Glaser, who was told to get two affidavits, 
and when he returned with them—nota- 
rized—the certificate was issued. 

The Daily Mirror pointed out yesterday 
that the reporter-applicant himself was not 
required to swear to anything or sign any- 
thing, identify himself, provide his present 
address or the supposed address of his 
Bridgeport birth. 

He had been instructed by the office to act 
as if he were a spy trying to get a certificate. 
A spy simply would have two henchmen sign 
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affidavits that he was born in Bridgeport, 
and, under the law and custom, such affi- 
davits would be z 

Addresses of the witnesses were not re- 


The certificate issued to Glaser bore the 
of the registrar, Dr. Richard O’Brien 

Shea. Dr. Shea, Doyle was informed, was 
recuperating from an illness in Atlantic City 


- and had been there several days. 


His signature, therefore, must have been 
prepared in advance. 

It must be made clear that Miss Freyler 
complied in other ways with the law before 
she—following the Welling formula—ac- 
cepted the last resort of the affidavits. 

She searched for Gilaser’s birth record in 
the Bridgeport files, since 1855. Obviously, 
she failed to find it. She then asked if he 
could bring his parents. 

The reporter said meither is living. She 
asked for a baptismal certificate, then for 
relatives. 

But he did get the certificate—and quickly. 

“I've got a defense job if I bring my cer- 
tificate back to New Jersey by morning,” the 
reporter insisted. “I tell you I was born here 
in 1915, but the family moved to Jersey a 
month after Iwas born. I’ve got to have the 
certificate.” 

Miss Freyler gave him a form to have signed 
by two persons who would swear he was born 
in Bridgeport. 

When he returned with the paper, signed by 
two men he had never seen before, Miss Frey- 
ler issued a 6- by 38-inch card bearing a 
printed seal and the printed title “Birth cer- 
tificate.” His name had been written in. 

“This doesn’t look official,” said the re- 


porter. 

“It's perfectly good,” said Miss Freyler. “If 
you want a longer form with a raised town 
seal, it will cost 75 cents.” 


PAYS HIS MONEY 


The reporter paid and got a beautiful and 
impressive document. Earlier he gave a no- 
tary 50 cents for witnessing the signatures of 
the two persons. 

Every industry in the country handling 
defense contracts requires proof of citizenship 
from its workers. The only proofs acceptable 
are birth certificates or naturalization papers. 
Personnel managers in factories are bound to 
get this proof under penalty of $10,000 fine 
and/or 5 years in prison. 

Since the existence of a birth-certificate 
mill anywhere is a threat to national safety, 
local governments throughout the Nation 
have tried to be extra cautious in issuing 
such documents. 

Nevertheless, findings of Government agen- 
cies, as reported in a Sunday Mirror maga- 
zine article last month, indicate some 
60,000,000 residents of this Nation of 130,- 
000,000 possess no proof of their birth. 

Consequently, there has been a rush to 
bureaus of vital statistics with the tight regu- 
lation of employment in defense industries 
along the east coast. 

Bridgeport was a humming community of 
147,000 persons in 1940. Today the popula- 
tion must be well over 225,000, although no 
statistics are available. 

Within Bridgeport are the giant plants of 
General Electric, Remington Arms, and Alu- 
minum Oo. of America, and many smaller 
factories. 

Nearby communities in Connecticut have 
others. At Stratford is the Vought-Sikorsky 
plane plant. New Haven has Winchester 
Arms; New London, the Electric Boat Co., 
largest submarine yard in the world; Hart- 
ford has the Colt and Pratt-Whitney fac- 
tories; in East Hartford are the Pratt-Whit- 
ney plane-engine plant and the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Co. 

How many birth certificates has Bridge- 
port issued on the basis of affidavits? 
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ADMITS GIVING MANY 

Miss Freyler estimated that during the past 
12 months 50 have been issued on evidence 
no stronger than that furnished by Glaser. 
She said 450 others have been issued to per- 
sons who brought relatives (or people who 
said they were relatives) to testify. Not 1 
of these 500, she admitted, is listed in the 
Bridgeport records. That is a huge number 


of certificates issued on unrecorded births in - 


a city in the United States—probably un- 
paralleled. 





Let All Keep the Faith 


REMARKS 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, the 
public and the press of the country are 
becoming the more alarmed. They are 
saying “Wake up, Congress, wake up.” 
And, I am going to say if there is not an 
awakening and a change of front, there 
will have to be a lot of explaining done 
when you go home this summer. 

Most of the different industries are 
making unconscionable profits, those 
who are working in them are making the 
highest wages ever paid in the history of 
the world. The boys in the Army are 
making from $21 to $40 a month. 

There are probably two and a half 
million of our boys in the different 
branches of service and there will be 
10,000,000 before the war is over. Liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands will give their 
lives to preserve the freedom of those 
back home. Yet, strikes every day. Our 
production program is not going the pace 
it should because of the inaction of the 
Congress in not permitting labor to work 
so as to turn out maximum production. 

Public sentiment is crystallizing and 
cannot be better expressed than in a 
letter from John C. Sheffield to the Com- 
mercial Appeal of Memphis, Tenn., and 
I ask that this letter be inserted along 
with my remarks: 

LET ALL KEEP THE FAITH 
To the Commercial Appeal: 

My only son was born while I was in France 
during the first World War. Today he is a 
member of the United States Marine Corps. 
He sailed from California the first of Janu- 
ary, and we have heard nothing from him 
since. We know he is somewhere in the 
Pacific. We are anxious about him. Thou- 
sands of other parents are like us. 

The President says we do not have enough 
ships to send supplies to our troops, and that 
we must build ships in a hurry. Even as he 
spoke several hundred shipbuilders refused 
to work on Washington’s Birthday because 


they were not paid double time. 
How can fathers and mothers of boys who 
are in the danger zone and who are being 


called upon to sacrifice their lives feel any 


surge of unity when the President and 
Congress permit a bunch of shipbuilders and 
munitions workers to quit when they get good 
and ready? 

Do our boys at the front get overtime 


and double time in the fox holes of the 
Philippines? Do our sons who are giving 
their lives to protect the jobs of these and 
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others like them quit on holidays? Like 
hell they do. 

One of my friends, who is a good methanic, 
with a family to support, went to get a job 
in a munitions plant. Every day we hear 
on the radio and read in the newspapers that 
such men are needed to turn out munitions 
for our soldiers, sailors, and marines. But 
this man was refused a job until he could 
get a union card. He could not get a union 
card because he did not have enough money 
to buy one. 

Is it the idea of our Government that it is 
more important to preserve labor unions than 
it is to preserve the American Union? Why 
can’t a free-born American citizen get a job 
in a plant where the Government needs work- 
ers without having to pay tribute to a high- 
powered labor leader? 

If our sons are to be drafted to give their 
lives for their country, why should not labor 
and capital be drafted to supply them with 
munitions of war? Why should Congress, 
which has the power to make our laws, be so 
tender of the regard for laborers and man- 
agement who work and prosper in safety 
while having an utter disregard for the lives 
of the boys at the front? 

We don’t like it, and we don’t mind saying 
so right out loud. Maybe it is time we were 
electing some Senators and Congressmen who 
will crack down and compel capital and labor 
to get into this war. And, come to think of 
it, this is election year, and we might as well 
get busy while we have the time and oppor- 
tunity. 

JouHN C. SHEFFIELD, 
Helena, Ark. 





Views of a Patriotic Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


Grecory, ARK., 
February 10, 1942. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GATHINGS: The idea with us is 
to vote for a man whom we feel is honest 
and has the courage of his convictions and 
to expect him to use his own judgment in 
voting for measures that come up in Con- 
gress. In other words we do not think the 
Founding Fathers intended for the Congress- 
men to take a poll of their constituents every 
time they, the Congressmen, voted. But my 
husband and I have agreed that it is the 
patriotic duty of your constituents to let 
you know how they feel on vital issues. In- 
cidentally we are not the kind of people who 
write letters to the editor. 

Just now we feel that we must put aside 
partisanship (and that’s hard for us, too) and 
devote every effort to winning this war with 
all the speed possible. We are willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices; we are willing 
to pay the taxes and we find our neighbors 
willing to do these things cheerfully. 

We do feel this; that our democratic prin- 
ciples have to be zealously guarded here at 
home. We seriously distrust some of our 
leaders and fear that they are trying to use 
this emergency to further their socialistic 
schemes, but we are not going to talk care- 
lessly about these things even before our 


children just now, because we 


freedom of individual enterprise. 

We would also like to see some desire on 
the part of Congress to cut out the luxuries 
of government. Some of the so-called social 
gains surely come under the head of luxuries. 
I cannot see why the economic laws that 
work in a home do not also apply to Govern- 
ment finances. Here at home, if I learned 
that I had tuberculosis and that I must go 
to a sanatorium, the children would have to 
stop music lessons and my husband would 
wear his thread-bare overcoat and they would 
eat hamburger meat instead of roast. 

We are alarmed too by the administration’s 
partiality to groups that are directly in 
competition with private business. We pay 
the taxes, and we are glad to pay them for 
national defense, but we (and a great many 
more people after March 1) feel very reluctant 
to go on paying taxes to build new Rural 
Electrification Administration lines (and we 
are not bloated plutocrats either—just farm- 
ers), to keep up Work Projects Administration 
history projects, carried on by people who 
never completed the eighth grade, and other 
such luxuries. (Incidentally, I wish you 
would some time come over here and follow 
the Rural Electrification Administration line 
through the “bottoms.” It’s not in competi- 
tion with private lines but it’s a great lesson 
in how to waste money.) 

As farmers, we do not want to “hijack” 
the Government, but we do not feel that 
Mr. Roosevelt has dealt with agriculture as 
generously as he has with labor. The farmer's 
position, as the newspapers report it, does 
not show that they only want the same treat- 
ment labor gets. Therefore, I think city 
people often misunderstand what the farmer 
is fighting for. 

We also feel that the people who think that 
the country must be cajoled into paying its 
income tax or into buying defense bonds with 
a Donald Duck movie or some doggerel sung 
over the radio, have an almost insulting 
opinion of the meNtality of their fellow citi- 
zens. 

The gist of all this is that we are willing to 
make sacrifices, will be glad to work (most 
of us will work voluntarily) but we want to 
feel that democracy will be preserved for the 
United States as well as for the rest of the 
world. 

As I said in the beginning this is only a 
settling down of our opinions. We feel that 
you will always do what you know Is best. 

Very truly, . 
Mrs. ARNOLD HUENEFELD. 





Biddling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks I include an editorial from today’s 
editions of the Washington Post: 

BIDDLING 
The battle cry of another of the private 


wars which are being waged at the expense 
of the war effort was sounded on Thursday 
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night by Attorney General Biddle. He was 
speaking at a Washington gathering of New 
Dealers called by the New Republic news- 
paper. Regardless of the war, he told his 
hearers, they must keep up the political fight 
for the “liberalism” of the New Deal. 

What did the Attorney General mean? In 
the light of New Deal philosophy, which is in- 
tended to provide a more abundant life for 
everybody who is not in the high-income 
prackets, the answer is easy. The farm bloc 
must be sustained in its fight for bigger and 
better bounties. Labor must be encouraged 
to keep the 40-hour week and, at the same 
time, to better its living standards. Redis- 
tribution of the national income among thr 
underprivileged must go on. All these are 
New Deal standards, and, regardless of the 
war, the fight to attain them, according to 
Mr. Biddle, must be continued. 

How those standards can be maintained; 
how, where they have not yet been attained, 
they can be improved—those are questions 
which the Attorney General should answer. 
He cannot answer them. That is to say, he 
cannot answer them and at the same time 
tell the country how our war effort can be 
made and victory assured. 

Our war task, on the contrary, can be ac- 
complished only by the abandonment of the 
more abundant life, even of the ordinarily 
abundant life. Here we are at war with two 
rampant warrior races which have got a 
head start in a career of world conquest 
aimed at finishing up in the United States. 
Our lack of trained men, our lack of finished 
tools, have thrust us on the defensive. In 
order to make up for lost time, we have dedi- 
cated this year to a Herculean program of 
work and sacrifice. it calls—the President 
calls—for the diversion of 50 percent of the 
national income to war making—for going 
without consumer goods in order to make 
war goods fast. 

For this purpose, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, a serious labor shortage 
is already in sight. That means that the 
men in industry must work harder to attain 
the President's goals. But new dealism still 
insists on the 40-hour week. To be sure, the 
workers could work longer, but the overtime 
is so exorbitant that few employers can pay 
it. And the new dealers made overtime ex- 
orbitant purposely—in order to discourage 
work beyond 40 hours. Is this the way to 
catch up and beat the Germans and the 
Japanese in making the tools of war? Of 
course not. We are trying to do in a year 
what it took them from 6 to 10 years to do, 
and they are still working longer and harder 
than our people. In Germany the pace in 
some instances is 70 hours a week. u 

The same addiction to liberalism in favor 
of the farmer would be equally suicidal. Al- 
ready the farmers of this country are as- 
sured of parity incomes. They have just 
come through a record year for farm income. 
Yet the farm bloe insists upon parity prices 
for a line of farm products—a demand which 
would cripple the war effort. We could not 
supply our Allies under the food-for-freedom 
program, and our own living costs would 
Soar. Moreover, the workers, unable to buy 
enough on existing wages, would demand 
more money. The result would be to ruin 
the economy and the dollar in a dog fight 
between higher prices and higher wages 
which in the end would crush the rest of the 
community. 

But the Attorney General seems to approve 
this type of liberalism. Perhaps he also ap- 
proves the artful-dodger tactics of tying farm 
demands to war appropriations. Regardless 
of the war, to use his words, the farm poli- 
ticlans insist on getting theirs even if it 
means staking a hold-up of the war effort. 

The fact of the matter is that our task can 
be accomplished only by turning our backs 
on the New Deal and the more abundant life. 

That is perfectly obvious from the very 
meaning of sacrifice. Not more, but less, can 
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be enjoyed. If 50 percent of the national in- 
come is to be mobilized for war, that means 
50 percent of the national production. Half 
the facilities which-normally make necessi- 
ties and amenities and luxuries, in other 
words, must be converted to war making. So 
there will be fewer goods to distribute, let 
alone redistribute. But money in record vol- 
ume is being paid out for work on the non- 
consumption war output—money with no 
place to go except into higher prices, since it 
will not create more things to buy. Thus 
the problem is to mop up the surplus money 
by taxation and other means, not to shovel 
out more in quest of a mythical abundance. 

Mr. Biddle would have been more honest if 
he had said that because of the war the fight 
to realize the New Deal philosophy must be 
waived for the duration. 


a 


Politicians, Not People, at Fault 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the statements of New Deal politicians, 
as given in the following from this morn- 
ing’s Post, it would appear that it is the 
politicians, not the people, who are un- 
willing to cease “business as usual” and 
devote their energies to the winning of 
the war. 

Read the following, then take Sulli- 
van’s advice and think, talk, write, and 
then, if you love your country, get after 
your Member .of Congress: 

HOORAY FOR NATIONAL UNITY! 


This column today does not call for much 
writing. About ail I need to contribute is 
a text, perhaps a slogan. The slogan that 
occurs to me is “Hooray of National Unity!” 
Or perhaps the text should be in the form 
of a question: Can the administration at 
Washington hope to carry on, at the same 
time, a foreign war and a domestic political 
war? 

The rest of the column will be mainly the 
writings of others. The first is a reporter 
for the Washington Post. He is describing 
an event that took place in Washington last 
week—a dinner of inner-circle new dealers, 
addressed by a Cabinet member and others: 

“Attorney General Francis Biddle last night 
urged a gathering of new dealers to keep up 
the political fight for liberalism regardless 
of the war. 

“Hold the political trench,’ he cried, “he- 
cause the opposition is going to fight whether 
you do or not.’ He was aware, he said, that 
such a view might be considered anathema 
in wartime, but, he reasoned, the New Deal 
has succeeded as a liberal movement chiefly 
because of its alinement with politics. 

“The success of the New Deal, Biddle said, 
was due to the fact that it ‘was not just a 
group of theorists or liberals, but because 
it is a political party tied up with the 
labor movement under an able political 
leader. A vigorous labor movement gave it 
strength.” * © © 

“The group of about 100 Roosevelt ad- 
herents met for dinner, and speeches after- 
ward, at the Cosmos Club, under the auspices 
of the New Republic, liberal periodical. The 
list of guests included: 

“Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black; Sid- 
ney Hillman, Labor Director of the War Pro- 
duction Board; United States Senators Hill, 
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of Alabama [the Senate whip], Pepper, of 
Florida, Green, of Rhode Island, Mead, of New 
York, and Murray, of Montana; and Repre- 
sentatives Coffee of Washington, Voorhis of 
California, and Eliot of Massachusetts. 
“The gathering had the double purpose of 
celebrating the start of the tenth year of the 
Roosevelt administraiion, and of arousing in 
the New Deal a mood for fighting back at 
their critics. It was a kind of political rally 
intended to keep the war from obscuring 


, New Deal objectives. 


“Many of the notables present made New 
Deal ‘pep’ speeches. Representative Exior 
told Biddle he hoped the Justice Department 
would do everything in its power to prevent 
sabotage of the war effort, would not send out 
its operatives to harass ‘good Americans whose 
only crime is to kelieve in what the New 
Deal stands for.’ 

“Michael Straight, Washington correspond- 
ent for the New Republic, was toastmaster. 
He closed the meeting with a speech in which 
he said: 

“*The New Deal is more dynamic than fas- 
cism, and more revolutionary than commu- 
nism.” 

So much for the “pep” rally of the inner- 
circle New Dealers, held to celebrate the be- 
ginning of the tenth year of the Roosevelt 
administration. 

For the next contribution to today’s col- 
umn, I draw upon a periodical, the New Re- 
public, one of the editors of which was the 
toastmaster at the dinner described above. 
Obviously the New Republic is close to what 
goes on in the New Deal. We can rely upon 
a statement which that periodical made in 
its issue of December 29 last, 3 weeks after 
we were at war. The New Republic makes 
this statement without comment of approval 
or disapproval—just as a matter of current 
knowledge. 

“Known Communist sympathizers are 
again finding it relatively easy to get Govern- 
ment jobs.” 

I now make my own contribution to the 
symposium. It can well begin with the ques- 
tion: Can the administration hope to carry 
on, at the same time, a foreign war, and a 
domestic political movement which is de- 
scribed at a New Deal rally as “more revolu- 
tionary than communism”? Is it possible 
to have national unity in such a condition? 

Can unity be built up by an administra- 
tion in which “known Communist sympa- 
thizers” find it “relatively easy to get Gov- 
ernment jobs”? 

There is some spa : left in the column, but 
anything this writer could set down to fill it, 
would probably be a less val’:able contribu- 
tion than the reflections of readers. It is 
something for the peop!- to think about, and 
talk about, and write about, and act about. 





The Great Boondoggle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
why is it that the armed forces of the 
United States are without the essential 
instruments of war? Where are the 
tanks, planes, guns, ships to carry on our 
offensive war? The failure to produce is 
not chargeable to any complacency on 
the part of the citizen. An all-out war 
cannot be fought successfully by politi- 
cal boondoggling, of which the “great 
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boondoggle,” referred to in the Washing- 
ton Post of March 8, 1942, is only one of 
thousands which have no relation to an 
effective national defense or offense: 


THE GREAT BOONDOGGLE 


The entire park area between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue has been enclosed in a glistening pine 
fence and power shovels are scooping out the 
dirt preparatory to the erection of Washing- 
ton’s greatest boondoggle. 

A two-story building will be put up to house 
the world’s largest, most expensive, and most 
useless information center. 

The temporary building will cost $280,000 
and it will be staffed by scores of information 
clerks strung around an 80-foot counter. 
They will answer the questions, it is alleged, 
of harried businessmen who have come to 
Washington on war work and who do not 
know where to go or whom to see. 

The idea is the brain wave of Lowell Mel- 
lett, Director of the Office of Government Re- 
ports. He has been talking about it for a long 
time. On February 2 he got a letter from the 
President authorizing a centralized informa- 
tion center. Mr. Mellett wrote to Harold D. 
Smith, Director of the Budget, suggesting a 
change in the law governing his appropriation 
so the change could be made. Mr. Smith 
wrote to the President suggesting how such 
change could be made. Then Mr. Mellett ap- 
peared before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Appropriations and asked that the limit be 
removed from his appropriation so the build- 
ing could be erected. The committee kicked 
the idea all over the lot. 

But, authorized or not, the steam shevels 
are at work. 

In just a few weeks the dust-covered Office 
of Government Reports, which has been run- 
ning a clipping service with odd jobs on the 
side, will spring forth in a bright new dress 
and Mr. Mellett will be ensconced in a brand 
new office, happy to be out of moth balls and 
ready to save the worried businessman 

One week later every department in the 
Government will be wringing its hands and 
the resplendent new headquarters will be 
known as Mellett’s madhouse, and for these 
reasons: 

1. The men who come to Washington on 
real war work have, for the most part, been 
coming here for months. They know where to 
go and whom to see and make appointments 
in advance. They need no help. 

2. If any substantial citizen should be be- 
fuddled and go to Mr. Mellett’s madhouse and 
ask for information on how to see a man in 
War Production, he would be referred, per- 
force, to War Production, which has its own 
information service, as has War, Navy, Com- 
merce, etc. If these services were to be added 
to Mr. Mellett’s madhouse, the individual de- 
partments would either be unprotected or 
they would have to build a duplicate service. 

3. Citizens who want to sell the Govern- 
ment a new airplane that needs neither wings 
nor gasoline—and there are hundreds of 
them—will have to be given the run-around 
and they will go away mad. 

4. Mr. Mellett hopes this centralization will 
do away with lobbyists and other parasites 
who prey on citizens by making a mystery of 
government. 
will stand on the sidewalk and reap a fortune 
from citizens coming out of the place. 

5. There are not a baker’s dozen informa- 
tion people in Washington with enough savvy 
of the way the wheels go around to be 
o- intelligent assistance. Clifton Fadiman 
couldn't hold down a job there even if he 
were assisted by John Kieran, Oscar Levant, 
and the Quiz Kids 

The net result will be putting another 
layer on top of an already unwieldly system, 
which is a favorite administration step when 
something does not work. 

A loose-leaf directory of the Government, 
kept up to date with every daily change and 


It is a 10-to-1 bet that lobbyists | 





available in every hotel and public building, 
would be a much too simple solution of 
whatever problem there is here. No; Mr. 
Mellett must use badly needed material to 
cover most of a city block with a new build- 
ing for which he has worked out the mural 
decorations and plans for the uniforms of 
the girl attendants. 

The tragedy of it is that hundreds of little 
people will step up to the income-tax window 
next week and proudly pay up, thinking their 
money is ¢oing for planes, trucks, ships, and 


‘the protection of their beloved land. We 


would hate to have the job of telling them 
that their money is going for Mr. Lowell 
Mellett’s boondoggle. 

If by some miracle Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
could march his weary, bewiskered, ragged, 
blood-stained troops up Pennsylvania Avenue 
tomorrow, with all Washington on the curb, 
we feel certain that a number of the self- 
glorification gentry in this town would dash 
for the nearest manhole and pull it in after 
them. 


Sugar-Beet Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a message from 
the Tongue and Yellowstone Beet Grow- 
ers’ Association addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, dealing with 
the subject of the expansion of sugar pro- 
duction in this country to meet the needs 
of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the message 
from the Miles City Daily Star was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


A MESSAGE TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


In the area known as southeastern Mon- 
tana, there is a large acreage devoted to the 
raising of sugar beets. This acreage has 
steadily expanded throughout the past 20 
years, and is, therefore, substantial, year- 
after-year production. 

During the period in question a sugar fac- 
tory was built at Sidney, Mont., 140 miles 
to the east of Miles City, which reached the 
peak of its capacity with the 1940 crop. Fol- 
lowing the building of the Sidney plant, an- 
other such factory was erected at Hardin, 
Mont., 200 rail miles west of Miles City. Con- 
siderable of the crop which had heretofore 
been shipped to Sidney has since been di- 
verted to Hardin, until the Hardin plant is 
now within striking distance of its full ca- 
pacity. Thus, it will be seen that the Miles 
City territory is in the center of a 300- 
mile beet-producing area in which there is 
not a sugar-processing establishment. 

Since the great drought of 1934 and 1936, 
thousands of additional acres have been 
brought under irrigation in this territory, 
through the efforts of the Reclamation Serv- 
ice and the Farm Security Administration. 

These thousands of additional acres are 
now ready to produce the sugar which the 
Secretary of Agriculture says is so necessary 
to win the war. Also, so essential is it, that 
Mr. Henderson has put his rationing regula- 
tions into effect on this one—and only one, 
to date—farm product. 

Additional acreage on the farms already 
producing sugar beets is available and will be 
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planted in 1942, 1943, 1944, and until 1954, ir 
necessary. 

The question that confronts this territory 
is, therefore—how are we going to process 
this immense sugar-beet crop? In 1942 the 
present factories must wrestle through the 
problem somehow, even with the already 
strained requirements upon the railroads for 
their transportation facilities. If the war 
continues, each succeeding year will see more 
and more acreage planted to sugar beets, in 
the irrigated and highly productive valleys 
of southeastern Montana. 

The answer to the question is simple. This 
territory needs another sugar-processing 
plant immediately. 

A sugar factory would be built in this sec- 
tion of Montana at once, we believe, if a mar- 
keting quota could be assured for the years to 
come. The plant would have to be granted 
the right to operate at something better than 
75 percent capacity for more than just 1 or 2 
years, in order to warrant the large invest- 
ment required to establish it. 

During the past several years sugar-beet 
production has been controlled through the 
policies of the Agriculture Department and 
the State Department. In 1941 the Secretary 
of Agriculture ordered a 17-percent reduction 
in all sugar-beet acreage, which, when com- 
plied with by the farmers, contributed to the 
present shortage and rationing. 

We eppeal to you, Mr. President, for con- 
sideration in this matter. A simple word 
from you to Mr. Wickard will bring the mar- 
keting quota which will insure the future 
operation of a sugar plant for us, That, in 
turn, will bring the factory itself. All of 
these things will produce an ever-increasing 
acreage of sugar beets from this section of 
the United States in 1942, 1943, 1944, and 
until 1954, if ‘t takes that long to crush the 
Axis partners. It will assure the farmers that 
after the war has been won they will not 
become bankrupts because of this expansion. 
They will also know they will have a proper 
share in supplying the normal sugar require- 
ments of the continental United States. 

The people of southeastern Montana have 
offered their sons to the armed forces of the 
United States in higher proportion than any 
other similar section of the Nation. ‘They 
have poured out more than a million of their 
dollars in the purchase of Defense bonds. 
They are stepping up the production of cattle, 
sheep, and hogs as requested. Sugar-beet 
farmers stand willing and ready to plant every 
available acre of land as long as there is a 
necessity to do so. 

In return we only ask for a marketing quota 
and a priority that will enable a factory to be 
built in this part of the agricultural world. 

Will you listen to our entreaty, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

TONGUE AND YELLOWSTONE 
BEET GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CHRIS JOHANSEN, 
President. 


President Roosevelt and Donald Nelson 
Support R. E. A.—Faddis Report An- 
swered by Fitzgerald 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May] took the floor 
and made a 1-minute speech. He then 








Faddis 
statements in the Faddis report. 

Since when did it become sabotage to 
try to prevent the Power Trust from 
blocking our defense program? 

I call attention to the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his press conference 
on yesterday, manifested his support of 
the position we have taken in this matter, 
and so did Donald Nelson, the head of the 
War Production Board. Is it sabotage to 
support the position of the President of 
the United States in this matter? Is it 
sabotage to support the position of Don- 
ald Nelson in his efforts to provide the 
sinews of war in this emergency? 

The War Production Board, of which 
Mr. Nelson is the head, pointed out on 
yesterday that this R. E. A. line would 
require only 200 tons more of copper 
than the alternate line which the power 
company proposed to build, and that the 
R. E. A, line would supply 20,000 kilo- 
watts more of electricity than would the 
proposed private line, or 170,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours more a year. 

Is it sabotage to back the administra- 
tion in thus attempting to increase the 
production of electricity in the very area 
and to lay it down at the very point 
where it is most vitally needed for the 
manufacture of aluminum for airplane 
construction? 

The Arkansas Power & Light Co. could 
not supply this power unless it obtained 
it from outside the State. In 1940 the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. purchased 
190,270,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
from the Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
and 140,262,000 kilowatt-hours from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority—making a 
total of 330,532,000 kilowatt-hours pur- 
Chased outside the State, while there 
were 262,518,000 kilowatt-hours produced 
inside the State. 

What the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
is trying to do is to gobble up the public 
power generated at the dams built by 
the Government and to reap enormous 
profits from the sale of power to the Gov- 
ernment in this emergency and to 
plunder the people of Arkansas through 
overcharges after the war closes. 

As Mr. Jesse Jones, now Secretary of 
Commerce, said concerning one of their 
former escapades, their assertions “sound 
more life self-defense than national de- 
fense.” 

On yesterday, when President Roose- 
velt was asked about this Faddis report 
at his press conference, he is said to 
have asked if there was not any other 
side presented. A reporter replied that 
he understood only one side was heard 
by the Faddis investigating committee. 
The President snapped back that that 
was what he understood, too. 

The War Production Board and the 
Rural Electrification Administration are 
doing everything possible to speed up the 
construction of this line in order to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of power for the 
production of aluminum in that area, and 
this so-cailed investigation by the Faddis 
committee only tended to slow down and 
hamper the program. 


It is worti.y to note that the very Mem- 
bers who sponsored the Faddis investiga- 
tion and are now attempting to defend 
the Faddis report have been the most 
persistent enemies of the administra- 
tion’s power program, and the most bit- 
ter critics of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

What a predicament we would be in 
today if they had succeeded in their op- 
position to the development of the 
T. V.A. 

Under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting 
the minority report of the gentleman 
from Connecticut, Hon. Wiit1am J. Firz- 
GERALD, which I hope every Member of the 
House will take the time to read. It is 
a complete answer to the Faddis report. 

The matter referred to follows: 

Mrnortiry RErortT 


It is felt that this minority report is neces- 
sary in. view of the manner in which this 
hearing was conducted, in view of the sub- 
committee's findings, and in view of the con- 
clusions reached. 

It should be pointed out that there were 
really three investigations involving three 
different cooperative corporations which were 
borrowers of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. These were: 

1. An investigation of the Ark.-La. Co- 
operative Corporation and particularly of its 
activities in connection with the furnishing 
of power to the Government-owned alumi- 
num plant in Arkansas. 

2. An investigation of the Brazos River 
Transmission Electric Cooperative, Inc. 

3. An investigation of the Farmers Elec- 
tric Generating Cooperative, Inc. 

It is evident from the record that the com- 
mittee did not desire ta ascertair the facts. 

For instance, although it was the activities 
of three Rural Electrification Administration 
cooperative corporations and the Defense 
Plant Corporation that were being investi- 
gated, not a soul from either of them ap- 
peared or was invited to appear in their own 
defense. Although it was the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, an agency designated 
by President Roosevelt more than a year ago 
as a defense agency, no official of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, of which Rural Elec- 
trification Administration is a part, or of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, was 
heard. Although the Federal Power Com- 
mission had devoted long study to the power 
situation in this area and had recommended 
the actions of these agencies, it too was tried 
in its total absence. And although this com- 
mittee arbitrarily placed on trial the city of 
Garland, Tex., it was not notified nor heard 
except by a letter from the mayor. Any 
findings or conclusions derogatory to the 
Rural Electrification Administration co-ops, 
the Defense Plant Corporation, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the city of 
Garland, Tex., or the Federal Power Commis- 
sion thus peremptorily arrived at are fatally 
discredited. 

Chairman Fappis, page 2188, stated that 
the purpose of the hearings was to “deter- 
mine whether or not in the case in question 
carelessness is causing unwarranted use of 
copper in the United States.” It is stated on 
page 2 of the majority report that “the sole 
object of the hearings conducted by the com- 
mittee was to determine whether or not 
there was an unwarranted use and waste of 
copper in the United States today due to care- 
lessness or otherwise.” However, it is evident 
from the record that certain individuals of 
the committee were much more concerned 
about who should furnish power for certain 
war industries, private or public power 
sources, than in the amount of copper used. 

Mr. Frank M. Wilkes, vice president and 
general manager of the Southwestern Gas & 
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Electric Co., testified at great length as to 
the activities of the Rural Etectrification Ad- 
ministration. Practically all of his testimony 
was wholly irrelevant and constituted a dev- 
astating castigation of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration. 

Mr. Wilkes himself was thoroughly dis- 
credited in this record. At page 2228, for 
instance, he stated that the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration had given Governor Ad- 
kins of Arkansas, and several of the Congress- 
men from Arkansas, a “terrible browbeating” 
in its effort to get them to sign a round 
robin, insisting that the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration be given one of the de- 
fense power contracts. On February 7, 1942, 
six of the seven members of the Arkansas del- 
egation wrote the chairman of this commit- 
tee, stating that Mr. Wilkes’ statement was 
“incorrect, wholly unfustified, and ridicu- 
lous” and that “there has never been any at- 
tempt on the part of Rural Electrification 
Administration or anyone else in the Gov- 
ernment to browbeat or coerce any member 
of the delegation.” The seventh member of 
the Arkansas delegation, Hon. Clyde T. Ellis, 
later wired the chairman of this committee 
that Mr. Wilkes’ statement was false and 
later so testified before the committee. 


1. LET US DEAL FIRST WITH THE ARK.-LA. ALU- 
MINUM PLANT LINE IN OKLAHOMA AND 
ARKANSAS 


The Defense Plant Corporation has under 
construction in west-central Arkansas a huge 
aluminum plant that is to have a capacity of 
120,000,000 pounds a year. It will require ap- 
proximately 120,000 kilowatts of power. This 
is equal to the present generating capacity 
of Arkansas. Sixty-six percent of all the 
power used in Arkansas in 1940 was imported. 
New power had to come from somewhere for 
this aluminum plant. The Defense Plant 
Corporation is constructing its own gas- 
fueled steam generators there, but they will 
not be ready until sometime in 1943. ~ 

The Honorable Sam Husbands, president, 
Defense Plant Corporation, on the 27th day of 
October 1941, wrote a letter to Hon. Harry 
Slattery, Administrator of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, inviting the Rural 
Electrification Administration to endeavor tc 
furnish part of the power that would be re- 
quired in the interim after the aluminum 
plant is completed, around June 1, 1942, for 
a period of approximately 22 months. This 
is the letter referred to in the testimony of 
Congressman Ciype T. Etuis as having been 
written by Mr. Jones and which Congress- 
man ELLIs subsequently submitted to the 
chairman of the committee, and individual 
members, asking that it be made ~. part of the 
record. It is quoted here in full: 

Octoser 27, 1941. 
Mr. Harry SLATTERY, 
Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Siatrery: Our engineers and 
those of the Office of Production Management 
have analyzed the proposition submitted in 
your letter to our Mr. Greist, under date of 
October 15, for supplying power to the pro- 
posed aluminum plant in Arkansas. 

We appreciate the offer that you have 
made, but the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the War Department, as well as 
our own engineers, recommend that Defense 
Plant Ccrporation construct its own power 
plant. 

We shall be glad to negotiate with you for 
any interim power which you may have for 
sale and for the purchase by you of any excess 
power which our plant may have. 

Title to and control of the plant will re- 
main in Defense Plant Corporation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam H. Hussanps, President. 

On page 8 of the majority report it is stated 
that in December 1941 the southwest power 
pool was given a contract for 65,000 kilowatts. 
The following paragraph states that on or 
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about November 15, 1941, the Federal Gov- 
ernment took over the Pensacola Dam and 
that “at or about the same time Defense 
Plant Corporation decided to enlarge the ca- 
pacity of the aluminum plant by adding an- 
other pot line which required additional in- 
terim power. The southwest power pool of- 
fered to furnish this additional capacity but 
Defense Plant Corporation gave the contract 
for 32,500 kilowatts to the Ark.-La. Electric 
Cooperative, 2 nominee of tke Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration.” This is not correct. 

The facts are that the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration contracted with the Ark.-La. Coop- 
erative Corporation first to furnish the first 
power that it contracted with anybody to 
furnish for the aluminum plant. It was only 
after the contract had been given to Ark.-La. 
that Defense Plant Corporation contracted 
with the so-called power pool to furnish the 
65,000 kilowatts. 

It is admitted that either the power pool or 
the Ark.-La. Cooperative or both would have 
to deliver a sizable quantity of power from 
a connection at Riverton, Kans., and from 
the Pensacola Dam to the aluminum plant. 

It should be noted that the map at the 
beginning of the majority report and the map 
at the beginning of this report are the same, 
except that in the one contained in this re- 
port the private power company line between 
Norfork and Ozark Beach is dotted and is not 
constructed as in the majority report. 

J. A. Krug, Chief of the Power Branch of the 
War Production Board, made it clear that he 
and his staff in cooperation with the Federal 
Power Commission had spent more than 6 
months studying this question. He stated 
that it will require 2,800,000 pounds of copper 
to construct the Ark.-La line and that it 
would have required 2550,000 pounds of 
copper to have constructed a duplicate pri- 
vate line to bring in the necessary power 
from Riverton, Kans. This would be a differ- 
ence of- approximately 125 tons of copper. 
There came before us Lieutenant Colonel 
Damon, of the Army-Navy Munitions Board, 
who admitted that he had been for many 
years in the employ of the private power com- 
panies, came before us and stated that he had 
spent approximately 3 days studying the ques- 
tion and that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration line would require 3,358,400 
pounds of copper and that the private utili- 
ties line would require 1,946,000 pounds of 
copper. It seems clear from Colonel Damon's 
testimony, however, that he did not include 
in his figures the line from the Norfork Dam 
to Ozark Beach, which has not been con- 
structed. Congressman ELuis introduced into 
the record a clipping from the Arkansas Ga- 
zette of February 12, 1942, stating that as of 
February 9, 1942, construction of the Norfork- 
Ozark Beach line had not been begun. The 
copper it would take for this line, and it isa 
considerable distance, would have to be added 
to Colonel Damon’s figure. Frank Wilkes tes- 
tified that the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration line would require 19,000,000 pounds 
of copper. No one else, friendly or unfriendly 
to the private power companies, gave any 
such figure as this. 

Now, let’s assume that Mr. Krug’s testimony 
to the effect that there would be a difference 
of 125 tons of copper between the two lines 
is correct. The Ark.-La. line is being con- 
structed to deliver 70,000 kilowatts to capac- 
ity to the aluminum plant, whereas the 
private utilities’ line would deliver only 
48,000 to 50,000 kilowatts. On this point Mr. 
Krug stated, speaking for the War Production 
Board, “we thought that not only was that 
capacity very desirable to insure reliable op- 
eration at the aluminum plant, but even more 
important, the capacity was essential to make 
sure that we would have enough power in 
Arkansas to meet the load that we saw de- 
veloping in Arkansas” (p. 2308). 

Then on page 2308 Mr. Krug testified that 
“for that expenditure of copper you get an 


additional 20,000 kilowatts of capacity. That 
seems extremely good economy when you con- 
sider the fact that every kilowatt of trans- 
mission-line capacity we can get in that area 
is going to be necessary.” Mr. Krug testified, 
page 2313, that there is a shortage of power in 
the Arkansas area and that additional burdens 
would be placed upon the area by the alumi- 
num plant. Thus it is clear that the two lines 
are not similar and cannot be compared. 

Congressman Et.Is testified that the Arkan- 
sas area has suffered greatly in the produc- 
tion of war raaterials due to the fact that 
there has not been sufficient power for 
expansion. 

Congressman WINTER testified, page 7, that 
the private utilities had already expended 
“several millior. dollars on interconnecting 
transmission lires and other equipment” and 
that “their lines are almost completed and 
the power will be ready by March 1942.” 

The Arkansas Gazette clipping of February 
12 certainly doesn’t indicate that these lines 
are built nor even that they have been started 
and Congressman Exuts stated that he knew 
positively that the important Norfork to Lit- 
tle Rock line had not even been begun. It 
looks as if this committee has been subjected 
to a lot of wild and careless statements by 
the Power Trust which the majority report 
readily accepted as correct. 

On the question of whether the Ark.-La. 
line can be completed in time, Congressman 
Exits stated that the line is under con- 
struction and moving along rapidly and 
Mr. Krug stated that the War Production 
Board is watching the construction closely 
and that, in his opinion, the job can be com- 
pleted in time (p. 2310). 

The testimony that this 256-mile Ark.- 
La. transmission line would not be of any 
good after the 22-month contract has ex- 
pired for the delivery of power to the alu- 
minum plant is ridiculous. Mr. Krug testi- 
fied that the line will be a “very important 
and a vital link in the total transmission 
system of the area” (p. 10). 

The charge of Mr. Wilkes that the cooper- 
ative would destroy 37,500 kilowatts of Grand 
River Dam capacity is likewise ridiculous. 
(Grand River Dam and Pensacola Dam are 
the same). On the other hand it is evident 
to anybody who reads the record that the 
Ark.-La. project provides the most efficient 
method of furnishing the aluminum plant 
and other war industries with power and will 
bring in at least 20,000 kilowatts more than 
the private utility lines. 

Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, is quoted thus, page 2530, “‘we 
think the Grand River-Lake Catherine line 
(Ark.-La.) should be built.” 

Congressman ELLis submitted for the rec- 
ord a letter from Chairman Olds of the Fed- 
eral. Commission to him dated February 2, 
1942, stating that the companies of this 
power pool cannot and that they will not be 
able in the future “to take on additional 
loads of any substantial magnitude” and 
that “immediate assistance in the matter of 
power supply will be obtained upon the com- 
pletion of the Ark.-La. transmission line from 
Markham Ferry” (p. 2545) 

The Ark.-La. line is referred to in the ma- 
jority report (p. 14) as paralleling the exist- 
ing line. Look on either the majority re- 
port map or the map contained in this re- 
port and you will see that there is no paral- 
leling of existing lines. Neither line is built. 
The truth is that the power companies were 
trying to parallel Ark.-La line that is now 
under construction. 

On page 14 cf t..e majority report it is 
stated “the gaps between existing lines 
amount to 104 miles” and yet in the same 
paragraph it is admitted that there is an- 
other gap of 105 miles. This would make 209 
miles. It is not clear as to the exact distance 
between Norfork and Ozark Beach but it 
appears to be well over another 50 miles. 
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The statement on page 15 of the majority 
report that the private power pool had of- 
fered to transmit the Pensacola Dam power 
over its line to the aluminum plant without 
charge is amusing. In the first place it has 
no lines and in the second pace it did it only 
after Donald Nelson. had turned down the 
pool’s duplication effort and directed the 
building of the Ark.-La. line. 

The Ark.-La. Transmission Cooperative is 
a private corporation. It merely borrows 
funds from the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, is self-liquidating, and would con- 
tinue to be self-liquidating after the expira- 
tion of its contract with the Defense Plant 
Corporation. 

On page 25 the majority report seeks to 
determine the intent of the language of the 
Rural Electrification Administration Act. It 
is clear from the act that Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration was set up to serve rural 
areas and the aluminum plant is most cer- 
tainly in a rural area several miles from any 
town. Furthermore, Ark.-La. would be serv- 
ing only customers that had not had central 
station service. 

In its findings the majority report states 
that the Ark.-La. line is not necessary to 
supply power to the aluminum plant. There 
is nothing in the evidence to substantiate 
this. It is stated in the findings of the ma- 
jority report that the Ark.-La. line duplicates 
existing facilities. There is nothing in the 
evidence to substantiate this. It is stated in 
the majority report findings, page 26, that 
the Ark.-La. would “waste over three-quarters 
of a million pounds of copper and large 
quantities of other critical materials.” No 
reliable evidence substantiates this. It also 
states at page 27 that “Rural Electrification 
Administration is misleading the public by 
propaganda * * *,.” This is wholly un- 
justified by the record and has no place in 
the report. 

The majority report recommends the can- 
celation of the Ark.-La. project, which is al- 
ready under construction, thus delaying the 
starting of the aluminum plant by other 
precious months. 


2. BRAZOS RIVER TRANSMISSION ELECTRIC COOP- 
ERATIVE, INC 


The majority report devotes several pages 
to criticism of the Brazos River Transmis- 
sion Electric Cooperative Inc. (hereinafter 
called the Brazos Transmission Cooperative 


or the Brazos project). In the very first 
paragraph in which it is discussed the state- 
ment is made that the generating capacity 
has been ready at the Morris Sheppard Dam 
(“Morris Sheppard” is the correct and official 
name of the dam often referred to as Possum 
Kingdom) since May 1, 1941. Presumedly 
this claim is based upon the statement of 
Mr. Wilkes, of the Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., of Shreveport, La. It is in direct 
conflict with the statement of Congressman 
W. R. Poacez, who testified that the generators 
were installed and the first water was run 
through them on the 2d day of July 1941 
and that he was present. The main bearings 
of one of the generators burned out at that 
time, and as soon as these bearings were re- 
paired they burned out again. It took sev- 
eral months to place the generators in work- 
able condition. Even then “potheads” and 
cables from the generators out of the gorge to 
the transforming station were not completed 
until about the last of January 1942 and 
there has been no time, until about 1 month 
ago, when this project was able to furnish 
any electrical energy. The dam and the 
transmission lines were practically complete 
on the 9th day of February 1942, when the 
War Production Board at the request of this 
committee ordered work stopped. Had this 
order not been issued power would have been 
delivered from this dam to the defense proj- 
ects at the city of Garland, Tex., on the 15th 








day of February. This was 24, months in 
advance of the date provided in the contract 
between the Brazos Transmission Coopera- 
tive and the Brazos River conservation and 
reclamation district. This contract was 
entered into in Temple, Tex., on March 23, 
1941. Obviously, instead of being behind 
schedule, this project was several months 
ahead of schedule. The statements to the 
contrary in the majority report are obvi- 
ously intended simply to prejudice the reader 
against the Brazos Transmission Cooperative. 


Another example of the deliberate effort to 
confuse and prejudice the reader is found 
in the majority report, where the operations 
of the Farmers’ Electric Generating Coopera- 
tive, Inc., are described in such a way as to 
make it almost impossible to determine 
whether the report relates to the Brazos proj- 
ect or to the East Texas project. Possibly this 
confusion was not deliberately intended, but 
was due to the fact that those who wrote the 
majority report did not understand that 
these were two entirely distinct and separate 
operations, with no connection, either physi- 
cal or financial. Such a misunderstanding 
on the part of the majority might easily 
result from the evident zeal with which the 
majority sought to condemn every publicly 
financed power agency, and the obvious lack 
of interest on the part of the majority of 
the committee in any facts favorable to the 
public agencies. It is exceedingly interesting 
to note that the committee did not call one 
single representative of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, or a single representa- 
tive of any of the cooperative transmission 
associations it so bitterly attacked. But on 
the other hand, the star witness was Mr. 
Frank M. Wilkes, vice president and general 
manager of the Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co., Shreveport, La.; that the committee re- 
lied for congressional condemnation of the 
proceedings investigated on Representative 
Tuomas D. WINTER, whom the majority report 
describes as being a “Representative from 
Arkansas,” but who in fact is a Representative 
from the State of Kansas 

The criticism in the majority report is 
directed against operations in the States of 
Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. Not one 
single representative from any of these States 
came before the committee but to praise the 
operations of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. This investigation was ap- 
parently timed with the thought that it 
would be able so to smear the efforts of the 
Brazos Transmission Cooperative that it 
would not be possible for that agency to 
complete construction of its transmission 
lines from the Morris Sheppard Dam to the 
defense industries at Garland, Tex. As a 
matter of fact, it did succeed in getting the 
War Production Board to issue an order on 
February 9, 1942, stopping the work on this 
important project, just a few days before it 
was complete. However, after a full hearing 

fore Hon. John L. O’Brian, attorney for the 
War Production Board, and his staff, the 
Brazos Transmission Cooperative was author- 
ized on February 17, 1942, by Hon. J. S. 
Knowlson to complete the line from Morris 
Sheppard Dam to Garland and the line from 
the dam south to McGregor, Tex., where the 
War Department has authorized the con- 
struction of a shell-loading plant. Mr. 
O'Brian and the Compliance Section of the 
War Production Board conducted a detailed 
hearing to determine whether the orders of 
the Board had been violated and found that 
as a matter of fact that it was important 
to the war effort that this line be completed 
in the shortest possible time, and its power 
be made available at the defense plants 
where it is needed. At the hearing before 
the War Production Board representatives 
from the agency itself were allowed to present 
their side of the case (they were never given 
this opportunity before the committee). In 
every instance where a representative of the 
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Rural Electrification Administration financed 
cooperative has been given an opportunity 
to be heard they have shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the examining agency that they were 
rendering a worth-while service. The minor- 
ity of your committee feels that the construc- 
tion of the lines from Morris Sheppard Dam 
to the defense plants at Garland and at 
McGregor was a worth-while and helpful 
work, and that it was in no wise a duplica- 
tion or a waste of strategic materials. The 
majority report is apparently based entirely 
upon statements made by individuals who 
have never seen the Brazos project, and who 
know nothing of the work there except by 
hearsay. On the other hand, the majority 
report utterly ignores the testimony of Rep- 
resentative Poacre, of Texas, who testified to 
matters of his own knowledge. It likewise 
completely ignores a letter which was placed 
in the record from the mayor of Garland, 
Tex., in which he stated definitely that the 
city of Garland could not secure the neces- 
sary power from the Texas Power & Light Co., 
and that “without this transmission service 
it would be necessary that we enlarge our gen- 
erating station, and this would use a large 
quantity of critical material. We could not 
purchase this energy requirement from the 
existing available systems because it was 
beyond their capacity.” 

The majority report also finds it convenient 
to ignore any reference to the letter which is 
of record from the vice president of the 
Texas Power & Light Co., which states that 
at the present time the Texas Power & Light 
Co. cannot provide 20,000 kilowatts of power 
except through an interconnection with the 
Brazos Transmission Cooperative. At the 
present time the shortage of power in central 
Texas is so acute that the Power Division of 
the War Production Board has stated that it 
could not approve the location of any new 
industries in that area that would use power. 

The majority report makes several refer- 
ences to the alleged possibility of transmis- 
sion of the Morris Sheppard Dam power over 
existing utility lines. The record shows that 
the lines belonging to the private utilities in 
this section of the State are of an obsolete 
type of a lower voltage than that of modern 
systems, and that it would be impossible to 
connect them with the more modern systems 
like the Brazos Transmission Cooperative 
without the construction of expensive trans- 
formers, and that, in addition, these lines are 
in large part already bearing the maximum 
load they are capable of handling. The 
minority of the committee agree with Repre- 
sentative Poace that in order to get this 
power from the point of generation to the 
points where it is needed for defense purposes 
it was necessary for someone to build a new 
line to bear the entire load. Either the line 
must have been built by the Brazos Trans- 
mission Cooperative, who owns the power, or 
it would have been necessary for the private 
utilities to build a new line. In either event 
the same material would have, of necessity, 
been used. 


The minority therefore concludes with re- 
spect of the construction of the Brazos Trans- 
mission Cooperative line that there has been 
no unnecessary use of strategic materials. 
The line is necessary to meet the needs of 
defense requirements, including a Diesel-en- 
gine plant for tanks, an aircraft plant, and a 
shell-loading plant. The existing transmis- 
sion facilities close to the dam are already 
loaded to capacity, and are not of the same 
type of the more modern systems. The only 
real problem is whether the transmission 
lines should have been built by the private 
utilities or by the owner of the power. The 
decision as to who should build the necessary 
transmission capacity to serve the growing 
defense needs of this area is not a proper 
question for this committee to decide. It is 
but one phase of the struggle between public 
and private ownership. It was tried in the 
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courts of Texas at the instigation of the 
Texas Power & Light Co., who sought unsuc- 
cessfully to enjoin the completion of the dam, 
and who later sought to secure the coopera- 
tion of the Commissioners’ Court of Dallas 
County, Tex., to prevent the construction of 
the transmission lines to the defense plants 
at Garland. The defense of our Nation re- 
quires that these plants have power. It is 
true that it takes copper to make the power 
available, but it is also true that the existing 
utilities do not have the power available, that 
someone had to use some copper to get the 
power to the plants that need it. As the 
minority sees it, this copper could be put to 
no better use than of providing facilities to 
bring power to these defense plants. Rather 
than a waste of strategic materials, this seems 
a proper and wise use. Much of the effort of 
the majority of the committee seems to have 
been devoted to creating prejudice against 
publicly owned or financed power agencies. 
The Brazos Transmission Cooperative was es- 
tablished originally to serve the farmers of 
Texas, and let its contracts for the construc- 
tion of its lines long before there was any 
shortage of or anticipated shortage of copper. 
As a matter of fact, the first plans called for 
aluminum lines, but as soon as it was sug- 
gested that the Government might need the 
aluminum, the cooperative patriotically and 
voluntarily changed their specifications. As 
soon as it became apparent that the private 
utilities could not properly furnish defense 
plants with power in central Texas, the Brazos 
Transmission Cooperative offered to do so 
for the pericd of the war even though it 
might result in inability to furnish its own 
membership. This is still the policy and the 
purpose of this agency. It has offered in writ- 
ing to make all of its power available to the 
War Department at cost. It is not seeking 
to make a profit from the extremity of our 
Government. It has proven its willingness to 
sacrifice its own interests in behalf of the 
common good. Its operations have been ap- 
proved by the War Production Board. It is 
furnishing needed defense power. It is criti- 
cized only by the private utilities, and by the 
majority report of this committee. The 
minority believes that such an agency should 
be commended, not persecuted, for its valu- 
able assistance to the Nation in time of need. 
. 


3. THE FARMERS’ ELECTRIC GENERATING COOPERA= 
TIVE, INC. 


The only testimony offered as to the activi- 
ties of this cooperative was that of Congress- 
man THOMAS WINTER, Of Kansas, who ad- 
mittedly spoke by hearsay, and Frank Wilkes, 
of the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., who 
could hardly be called an impartial witness 
and whose testimony stands discredited in 
the record. 


CONCLUSION 


What could be gained by this investigation? 
The Brazos Cooperative Corporation is vir- 
tually completed; the Farmers’ Electric Co- 
operative is not even proposing to proceed 
further at this time, and the Ark.-La. Co- 
operative is working top speed to deliver its 
power to the aluminum plant by the contract 
date of June 1. All of the construction com- 
pleted by these cooperatives, or under way, 
was approved after exhaustive study and in- 
vestigation by every agency of the Federal 
Government having the responsibility and 
authority for final decision, including those 
agencies responsible for the war effort and 
for materials of war. Most of the testimony 
contained in the record was irrelevant and 
was directed not at saving copper but at 
saving the private utilities from competition. 

The Rural Electrification Administration is 
to be congratulated upon its response to the 
call of defense agencies in the furnishing of 
power for war production and upon its whole- 
hearted cooperation. 

In this hearing the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Ark.-La., Brazos, and 
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Farmers’ Electric, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration cooperative corporations, the 
city of Garland, Tex., the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and the Defense Plant Corporation 
have been tried and denied a hearing in their 


own defense. 
Wan. J. FITzGERALp. 


Federal Tax on State and Municipal 
Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of 
Gretna, La.: 


Whereas the existence at this time of a 
grave national crisis and the fullest coopera- 
tion between the Federal and municipal gov- 
ernments of our United States is essential to 
the successiul prosecution of our war effort; 
and 

Whereas, despite this grave national emer- 
gency and the need for cooperation, unity of 
purpose, and good will between the separate 
branches of our Government, the Treasury 
Department of the United States persists in 
its disturbing efforts to impose a Federal tax 
upon the income from State and municipal 
bonds, and therefore needlessly resurrects 
this highly controversial and lritating do- 
mestic issue; and 

Whereas State and municipal governments, 
particularly municipal governments, have 
been called upon to finance local civilian de- 
fense projects, the cost of which has severely 
burdened municipal local government 
finances and will of necessity force municipal 
governments to issue bonds to pay for its 
defense efforts; and , 

Whereas taxation of these municipal bonds 
by the Federal Government would greatly 
handicap, if not make impossible, the sale of 
municipal bonds; and 

Whereas we believe that a Federal taxation 
of State and municipal bonds would be a 
subrogation of State sovereignty and a vio- 
lation of the spirit of the Constitution of the 
United States of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the mayor and board of alder- 
men of the city of Gretna, La.: 

1. That we hereby reiterate our determined 
opposition to the continued attempts of the 
Treasury Department, whether by statute, 
administrative rulings, or by judicial decree, 
to impose a Federal tax on State and munici- 
pal bonds; and 

2. That ‘t is the opinion of this board that 
this most controversial issue should not at 
this time, and under the pretense of national 
defense, be permitted to irritate and disturb 
wholehearted cooperation in our American 
war effort, which is the objective and purpose 
of the cities of America; and 

3. That it is, further, the opinion of this 
board that Federal taxation of State and 
municipal bonds would raise very little reve- 
nues for the Federal Government and at the 
same time would practically wreck municipal 
financing; and 

4. That the mayor of the city of Gretna, 
La., be, and he is hereby, directed to forward 
a copy of this resolution to the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States 
Congress, the President of the United States, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, and to our 
Representatives in Congress. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address of Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

I recommend to the membership of the 
House a careful reading of Mr. Murray’s 
remarks because of their importance and 
timeliness. 

The address by Mr. Murray follows: 

The President of the United States and 
Donald Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, have challenged labor and in- 
dustry to speed up war production imme- 
diately, on a greater scale than has ever 
been attempted in any country in the history 
of mankind. I am going to accept this chal- 
lenge tonight on behalf of the 5.000,000 work- 
ing men and women who make up the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

Our President is now our Commander in 
Chief in a world war which threatens not 
only our Nation’s security and our very 
lives, but all our freedoms, our way of life, 
and our living standards, as no previous war 
has ever done. There can be no question of 
the response of true American working men 
and women to the demands of our Com- 
mander in Chief in such a war. It is the 
wholehearted and enthusiastic response of 
good soldiers of democracy, who know that 
everything depends upon united and dis- 
ciplined support of our great leader. 

But I can go much further than this. For 
I speak for the working people, who have 
more at stake in this war than perhaps any 
other section of our population. We are 
fighting nations whose economy is based on 
slave labor. In Germany, Italy, and Japan 
there are no labor unions, as we know them. 
On the contrary, the first aim of any Nazi 
or Fascist movement is to destroy the labor 
unions. Labor leaders are stood up against 
the wall and shot. Workers who seek better 
conditions in the shop are hounded, beaten, 
placed in concentration camps, or murdered. 

Without union protection and without 
democracy, the workers are ground down to 
coolie wage levels and intolerable working 
conditions. They are treated as voiceless in- 
struments of their dictators, their war lords, 
and their industrialists. In every country 
conquered by Hitler and his gang, like condi- 
tions, or even worse, have been imposed on 
the working population. A similar fate will 
certainly be in store for the working people 
of America, if our fighting strength is not 
sufficient to crush the military might of the 
Axis. 

We know this is labor’s war. We of labor 
must be more than loyal foliowers and patri- 
ctic citizens. We are, and must continue to 
be, leaders in the demand for more produc- 
tion and for every step that is necessary to 
win the war. 

Certainly the history of the war to date 
leaves no room for complacency. Hitler has 
counted on the softness and the complacency 
of every country he has conquered. The 
Japanese have taken full advantage of our 
unpreparedness. Furthermore, the months 
which lie immediately ahead will be of cru- 
cial importance, particularly in the field of 
industrial production. Our whole country— 
and every man and woman in it—must be 
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aroused and mobilized for total war—for a 


thinking, ‘ 
Modern mechanized warfare calls for some 18 
workers in industry for every man at the 
front. Each fighting man depends for his 
very life on the workers who produce his 
munitions, his arms, and his supplies. They, 
too, must think as soldiers, bending their 
every effort for more and more production— 
for one purpose above all others—victory for 
our armed forces. 

We pledge our complete and wholehearted 
support to our Commander in Chief, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, for the achievement of the 
production goals which he has set. In doing 
so we are mindful that upon the shoulders 
of labor rests the primary responsibility for 
achieving these goals. We are also mindful 
that the experience of other countries has 
taught us other lessons besides the fate which 
lies in store for labor if Hitler wins. It has 
taught us that national unity can be under- 
mined by appeasers and Quislings, whose 
subtle propaganda can be as dangerous as 
actual plant sabotage. We are determined 
that our country shall not suffer the fate of 
France or Norway through the disruptive 
efforts of fifth columnists or self-proclaimed 
patriots who preach disunity. 

At the present time, in particular, we must 
guard against carping critics of our President 
and of the program which he has initiated 
for winning the war. Constructive criticism 
we must have, to mobilize our full democratic 
effort. But let the appeasers and the men of 
faint heart beware of the wrath of America’s 
workers, if their constant carping cloaks a 
purpose to disunite, to confuse, and to sabo- 
tage our war effort. 

Mr. Donald Nelson, our production chief, 
has just announced a concrete program for 
increasing and speeding up war production. 
We welcome this program most heartily and 
pledge our enthusiastic cooperation for plac- 
ing ,it into execution. In fact, we of the 
C. 1. O. take pride in the knowledge that we 
have been pioneers and leaders in the demand 
for just such a program for mobilizing Amer- 
ican industry fer all-out war production. 

The Industry Council Pian which the 
Cc. L. O. advanced more than a year ago was 
designed for just this purpose. So, too, were 
the proposals advanced by our unions in all 
the major industries for early conversion to 
war production and industry-wide planning. 
We were the first to put forward concrete 
proposals for producing more steel, more 
aluminum, more copper, more airplanes, and 
more of all the other goods and services 
that are needed for victory. 

We take courage and renewed inspiration 
from the fact that our Production Chief is 
now urging steps which we have long advo- 
cated. The joint labor-management plant 
committees which he proposes are directly 
in line with our Industry Council proposals, 
as is the whole spirit of the program which he 
advances. 

Speaking now to the officers and members 
of our affiliated unions and councils, I call 
upon you to act without delay in the spirit of 
the call issued by our President and our War 
Production Chief. Many of you, I know, have 
already approached the managements in your 
respective plants with concrete proposals for 
joint effort to increase production. In many 
cases, where such committees have been set 
up, production has increased from 10 to 50 
percent. 

In some cases, it is true, we have encown- 
tered reluctance on the part of management. 
But, now that such committee planning for 
increased production has become the national 
policy of our Government, I am sure that we 
can count on patriotic employers to join with 
labor in setting up functioning committees 
for the promotion of every constructive step 








to produce more and more. The goals can- 
not be set too high. 

Production Chief Nelson has also advanced 
proposals for appropriate awards for the sol- 
diers of industry as well as for our soldiers 
in uniform. This is a splendid idea. So, too, 
is his proposal for enlisting the spirit of 
American competition in achieving ever 
higher production quotas. I know that our 
Congress of Industrial Organizations mem- 
bers will enter wholeheartedly into this spirit 
of patriotic competition. 

Perhaps some of my nonlabor listeners may 
be saying to themselves at this point: “All 
you have said is fine and dandy, but what is 
all-this we read about strikes and about labor 
trying to take a selfish advantage?” 

Let us meet this question squarely and 
frankly. Let us clear from our minds the fog 
of propaganda deliberately spread by profit- 
eers, reactionaries, and appeasers who are 
trying to take a selfish advantage over labor 
in this emergency. If we so examine the 
facts, we will. find labor’s position is firm 
and consistent, that winning the war must 
be our first consideration, and that nothing 
must be allowed to interrupt war production. 

Labor itself was the first, of its own free 
will, to advance an effective program for the 
ending of strikes. No sooner was war de- 
clared than both the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federation 
of Labor, assembled in conference with repre- 
sentatives of industry and government, sol- 
emnly pledged themselves to set aside the 
strike weapon for the duration of the war. 
We also advanced proposals, accepted by the 
President, for the peaceful solution of all 
labor disputes through mediation, concilia- 
tion, and arbitration. 

There has not been a single authorized 
strike in a war industry since that time, and 
all the efforts of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and its unions have been di- 
rected to ending at once such minor incidents 
as have occurred. These incidents have been 
few and of the briefest duration, but they 
have been grossly inflated and misrepresented 
by selfish propagandists for the purpose of 
promoting antilabor legislation. There is no 
force—not even that of a complete dictator— 
which can furnish any absolute guarantee 
that a man will not cease working under con- 
ditions which he finds intolerable. The best 
guaranty that can be given under a free sys- 
tem is the pledge of the workers’ own demo- 
cratically elected representatives and the as- 
surance that collective bargaining will remedy 
grievances without the need to strike. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
can point to a record of uninterrupted pro- 
duction by millions upon millions of indus- 
trial workers; and to the peaceful solution 
of thousands of grievances and disputes which 
might otherwise have led to stoppages, hed 
there been no union on the job to prevent 
them. We are determined to maintain this 
record. 

I am again calling the attention of our 
unions and our membership to the solemn 
agreement to which we have voluntarily sub- 
scribed, that “there shall be no strikes or 
lock-outs,” and “all disputes shall be settled 
by peaceful means.” This is our commitment 
to our President and to our country. I call 
upon all our unions, their officers and their 
members, to exercise the utmost patience 
and tolerance in adjusting all disputes. 
Proper channels are now provided for their 
peaceful adjustment. Support your country 
and your unions by seeing that not an hour 
of production time is lost from any cause, 
until we win the war. 

Production Chief Nelson has called for a 
168-hour working week for the machinery of 
industry. We are wholeheartedly in favor of 


working our plant and equipment every hour | 


of the week that it can be utilized. Our 
unions, in many cases, have been the first’ to 
call for 24-hour and 7-day week production. 
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But human beings are not machines. 
Their efficiency depends upon reasonable 
working hours and adequate rest periods. 
Practical experience in Great Britain and 
other countries under war conditions has 
shown a sharp decrease in actual production 
when excessive hours were worked; and 
working hours have had to be reduced for the 
very purpose of increasing production. 

In conclusion, I want to stress again and 
again to labor and to the public that America 
is today at the parting of the ways. If we 
lie down on the job, if we shirk, if we listen 
to the sly preachers of disunity and com- 
placency, if we fail to back up our armed 
forces with all that is in us, we can go down 
to defeat, dishonor, and the loss of all our 
liberties—to the complete blackout of civ- 
ilization which Hitler and the Axis are fight- 
ing to bring about. 

But if, on the other hand, the American 
people, and the working people in particular, 
are true to ourselves and to our country, if 
we stand loyally behind our President, if we 
devote our every thought and effort to more 
and more production, more effective civilian 
defense, and more and more support to our 
armed forces, we shall turn the tide of battle 
in these very days and weeks that lie ahead of 
us, to final and complete victory. Our des- 
tiny is in our hands—the hands of every one 
of us. 

To labor, and particularly to the members 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
whom I have the honor to represent, I say: 
Get on the job at once! Heed the call of 
our Commander in Chief and our country! 
Let our slogan be: Work, work, work! Pro- 
duce, produce, produce! 





Arthurdale—An Expensive Mistake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun: 


ARTHURDALE—“MODEL” OF AN EXPENSIVE 
MISTAKE 


Disclosure that the Arthurdale homestead 
dévelopment is being sold for about $175,000 
is the sorry comment in conclusion upon this 
project and upon the whole “experimental 
program,” and, indeed, the sort of thinking 
which it may be said to typify. 

Arthurdale represents a total capital in- 
vestment of $2,679,167, according to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Its operating expenses as of last June 
30 ran to $427,514. Now it is being sold to 
its occupants on credit for about one-fifteenth 
of its cost. However, that vast discrepancy 
between original investment in 1934 and the 
return on investment in 1942 is a minor 
matter. The really important thing about 
Arthurdale’s unhappy story is the reason that 
@ $2,679,000 development is sold for only 
$175,000. 

The Farm Security Administration Admin- 
istrator is at least commendably frank on 
that point. He says Arthurdale has been a 
“problem child” and that it owes this status 
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to the fact that there was a most serious 


error of judgment in its planning. It was 
built in northern West Virginia on the 
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theory “that if you build a community 
* * * the community will attract an 
industry.” But now “we know pretty well 
that is not true. * * * You can build 
an industry and a community will be at- 
tracted to it, but you cannot build a com- 
munity and attract an industry to it.” 

In short, the gap between the theory of an 
experiment and the way the experiment 
worked was at least as great as the discrep- 
ancy between Arthurdale’s cost and its final 
sale value. The latter only reflects the ini- 
tial and fundamental mistake that vitiated 
the whole experiment and made the melan- 
choly end inevitable. That mistake was two- 
fold. 

With the best motives it was rashly con- 
jectured that the Government could usefully 
give expensive help to groups of citizens 
without regard to traditions and regional 
characteristics. Apparently it was assumed 
that a program requiring thrift, enterprise, 
and self-discipline from its participants could 
be made to work without assurance that such 
cooperation would be forthcoming. Neither 
the nature of the country nor the habits of 
its people were really examined before a full- 
blown plan and schedule were drafted and 
imposed. 

The industry that was supposed to come 
to the community and support the schedule 
did not come. The homesteads did not at- 
tract it, and in all likelihood, the homestead- 
ers did not seek it. In consequence, the costly 
shell of a project stands lonely and motion- 
less in West Virginia—a model which could 
not work because it was largely built on sup- 
positions, oversights, and misconceptions. It 
stands like a monument to the same fatuity 
that we find nearer home at Beltsville in a 
National Youth Administration training 
project that is most unlikely to meet the 
need for which it is designed, and which, 
even if it can be made to serve that need, 
will do so only in a manner shockingly waste- 
ful of both time and money. 

The fate of Arthurdale underlines the Byrd 
committee’s recommendation that the ill- 
advised experiments of the Farm Security 
Administration ought to come to an end in a 
time of national emergency and pyramiding 
essential expenditure. 





Brazil: Key to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 9 ‘legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Brazil: Key to the Future.” 
The article was written by Miss Ellen Col- 
lins, M. A., of the Graduate School of 
Columbia University, New York City, and 
is taken from the magazine The Sign, a 
national magazine published in February ~ 
1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From The Sign magazine of February 1942] 

There is a famous Iberian proverb which 
in substance declares: “The man who at 18 
is not a revolutionist has no heart, while a 
man who at 45 is not a conservative has no 
head.” This explains much of the history of 
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Spain in America. But, with respect to the 
Portuguese who settled Brazil, one would 
almost be inclined to say that they repre- 
sent an intermediate group of moderates for 
whom compromise is the most effective revo- 
lution. Brazilians are kind, humane, con- 
genial, good-natured, and tolerant. Eager 
to recognize the virtues of all races, they 
are reluctant to dwell upon the reality of 
vice. In general, it may be said that the five 
or six million Brazilians of pure Portuguese 
ancestry cherish a love of culture, a zest for 
life, notable talents in music and literature, 
and exceptional immunity from race preju- 
dice. 

The largest republic in Ibero-America, 
Brazil engrosses 45 percent of the area of 
the South American Continent; her people, 
45,000,000 in number, are as cosmopolitan a 
group as you will find anywhere. From the 
standpoint of mineral and agricultural 
wealth, the 20 states of Brazil are a veritable 
horn of plenty. The country has a 4,000- 
mile coast line, the longest waterway system 
in the world in the Amazon River (3,900 
miles), and a network of potential air bases 
and actual harbor sites that stretch from a 
point north of the equator to the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 

The bulk of the population lives in the 
Tropics or sub-Tropics, while the whole 
territory of Brazil extends into the Atlantic 
east of New York. Natal, perched on the 
northeast corner of Brazil, lies only 1,600 
miles from Dakar in Africa.- On the west, 
the Republic is separated from the Pacific 
Ocean by the Andes and a narrow coastal 
plain. 

Truly, our massive good neighbor of Portu- 
guese extraction is a jumping-off place for 
every continent in the world. If any country 
on earth is the hub of a wheel of nations, 
that country is Brazil. And if other repub- 
lics on the continent may claim to be the 
brains of the Western Hemisphere, the one- 
time Portuguese colony, with its mixture of 


Iberians, Indians, Negroes, Germans, Ital- 
ians, French, British, Dutch, and Slavs, may 
be regarded as the heart of South America. 
Recent developments portend Rrazil’s lead- 
ership as the powerhouse and industrial 
armature of Ibero-America. The richest iron- 
ore deposits in the world are available in the 


State of Minas Geraes. Although some of the 
mines are now remote from transportation 
facilities, they will increase in value when 
the rails, locomotives, and freight cars, al- 
ready ordered in the United States, shall have 
begun to knit together the vast spaces of the 
continent. Foundries and steel mills are rap- 
idly reaching completion due to the $25,000,- 
000 loan from the United States Export-Im- 
port Bank headed by Mr. Warren Pierson. 

In all probability this is the initial step in 
an intensive process of industrialization. 
Since the other Ibero-American republics are 
predominantly agricultural, Brazil, by laying 
the foundations of a chain of heavy and light 
industries, is bound to play an original, if not 
unique, role in inter-American economy. 
Whatever may be the outcome of the Euro- 
pean war, Brazil, which from 1930 to 1939 
had been the best customer of Germany in 
the Western Hemisphere, will never again be 
an important outlet or dumping ground for 
typewriters, aspirin, harmonicas, electrical 
goods, farm and factory machinery, hardware, 
and chemicals. All these articles will be 
manufactured on the national soil. The cot- 
ton and textile industry, which now employs 
15 percent of the total Brazilian population, is 
destined to expand, supplying cheap gar- 
ments and dress goods to its good neighbors 
in South America. 

Brazil is the first Ibero-American nation 
to emerge from the purely primitive colonial 
stage. She is no longer merely a producer of 
materias primas—foodstufis and raw mate- 
rials. While Argentina is still engaged in the 
large-scale production of cattle and hides, her 
neighbor to the north is building boot and 


clothing items. ‘These, as everyone knows, 
represent the ABC's of export trade, and 
Brazil is prepared to supply the American 
publics with huge quantities of this type of 
merchandise. She is a producer and mer- 
chant in the South American selling field. 

Except with respect to textiles, this com- 
petition is not so serious in the United States. 
The mere highly industrialized Brazil (and 
the rest of Ibero-America) becomes, the more 
our own country can sell. There are a num- 
ber of nations that make shoes, but only 
one—the United States—produces high-grade 
shoe machinery. And we make the machine 
tools that buiid the shoe machinery. We 
supply the engineers and technicians who 
handle it. The same may be said with re- 
gard to office machines and appliances. 

As Brazilian industry expands and the 
need for a wider, more intensive system of 
communications and transport develops in 
an acute form, the demand will grow for 
additional North American products such as 
suspension bridges, girders, highly specialized 
alloy steels, tool steels, and sheets for auto- 
mobile bodies. As things stand at present, 
United States automobiles, trucks, ships, 
armaments, medicines, cosmetics, and mo- 
tion pictures have virtually no competition. 
They will continue to have a market in 
Brazil in any discernible future. 

The vision of businessmen in other South 
American republics, with respect to this 
change, may be judged from the following 
statement of Dr. Edward G. Gagneux, assist- 
ant general manager of the Banco Central 
de la Republica Argentina: 

Economists have long dreamed of a world 
in which the nation best suited to produce a 
given product would exchange it for goods 
other nations could turn out more efficiently. 
We have a chance now to see that the indus- 
trialization of South America follows such a 
pattern, and a small beginning has already 
been made through agreements we have con- 
cluded with Brazil and other neighbors. 

For instance, if one country such as Brazil 
seems particularly well equipped for the pro- 
duction of iron and steel at reasonable prices, 
she should be encouraged by neighboring 
countries to build up the industry. This can 
be accomplished by agreements providing for 
preferential tariff treatment for the product 
when it comes into competition in an adjoin- 
ing republic with steel or iron from Europe 
or other parts of the world. In addition, per- 
haps, the Latin American countries will woyk 
out agreements by which they will impose 
licensing requirements which will be used to 
discourage the building of rival iron and steel 
Plants within their own borders. 

In exchange, Brazil would ease the way for 
the importation into her markets of wheat 
from Argentina, oil from Venezuela or Colom- 
bia, drug products from Peru, and the prod- 
ucts of other industries as yet undeveloped 
in other nations. 

It is clear from this and other evidence that 
the people of Ibero-America, and in particular 
the finance experts of the American, British, 
and Chinese powers, are thinking in terms 
of a hemisphere which will no longer be de- 
pendent upon the factories of the Ruhr, the 
Seine, or the Mersey. For good or for ill, 
skyscrapers, blast furnaces, and smokestacks 
are on the South American horizon. The 
world revolution is not confined to politics. 

It should be noted that the fresh impetus 
to industrialization is based upon the motto, 
“Brazil for the Brazilians.” Heretofore, in 


| Ibero-America, such industrialization as was 


undertaken was usually under foreign 
auspices. For example, in Argentina, a rather 
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Executive has shown himself an implacable 
foe both of communism and nazi-ism. Best 
of all, in two out-and-out duels with counter- 
parts of sovietism and fascism he has 
emerged victorious, with the almost unani- 
mous backing of public opinion. 

The followers of Karl Marx made their bid 


. Leftwing agitators 
were arrested, exiled, and imprisoned. Prop- 
aganda centers were ruthlessly suppressed. 
Simultaneously, beneficial social legislation 
was enacted. The rights of the workers were 
vindicated by the Federal Government. 
Every effort was made to provide an annual 
family wage in factories and on the farms. 

Although the ideal was not always attained, 
the determined attitude of the Government 
to rectify old wrongs won the support of the 
laboring population. Today, the Third In- 
ternational in Brazi] is merely a shadow of 
its former self; it constitutes no real threat 
to the stability of the nation. Incidentally, 
it should be observed that Brazil never gave 
one minute’s diplomatic recognition to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The 
only South American country that estab- 
lished formal relations with Moscow, Uruguay, 
withdrew its minister from the Kremlin in 
1985 when the government of President Var- 
gas offered documentary proof that the Soviet 
plot against western civilization was being 
directed by agents in Montevideo. 

The Fascist Putsch came in comparatively 
recent years. In 1937 Plinio Salgado, leader 
of the Green Shirts (Integralistas), boasted 
that he had 100,000 young Brazilians in his 
organization. He talked wildly about “as- 
suming authority.” His followers drilled in 
public, used the Nazi salute, and engaged in 
mass demonstrations on the familiar totali- 
tarian model. President Vargas, unexcited 
and unimpressed, simply waited until the 
movement had stultified itself by the adop- 
tion of foreign techniques and then ordered 
the army to dissolve the Green Shirts. Over- 
night, the threat to national unity disap- 
peared. Senor Salgado had to leave Brazil. 
Now there is so little danger from the ex-~ 
treme right that Plinio Salgado has been 
allowed to return to Brazil and live quietly 
in the provinces on the promise that he will 
refrain from political activity. As a result, 
one may report that, if any nation in Ibero- 
America has succeeded in skirting both the 
Scylla of communism and the Charybdis of 
fascism, that national is Brazil. 

The prominent part the church is playing 
in the work of social improvement may be 
judged from the fact that the Bishop of 
Santos, His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Paulo de Torso Campos, has founded a novel 
social service organization which promises to 
be widely adopted in South America. The 
bishop has organized a group of young 
women who volunteer to seek out the homes 
in rural districts and, after winning the con- 
fidence of the families, to persuade them to 
let their daughters accompany the visitors 
upon their return to Santos, the great coffee 
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port. Here the bishop has established a 
house where the girls spend 6 weeks, learn- 
ing to sleep in hygienic beds, to cook sound 
meals, and to acquire the best techniques in 
household care. Brief classes are held for 
instruction in reading and writing (about 60 
percent of the population is illiterate). The 
care of babies and young children is like- 
wise emphasized. These maidens, upon their 
return to their home communities, become 
the apostles of their respective neighbor- 
hoods. The plan offers interesting possibili- 
ties for the rest of Brazil. 

Indeed, Father Leopoldo Brentano, under 
the direction of his eminence Sebastian 
Cardinal Leme, of Rio de Janeiro, is trying to 
establish social centers in every diocese of the 
Republic. He is a good organizer and aims 
to link up health and sanitation teaching 
with instruction in Christian doctrine. It is 
his conviction that a national parochial school 
system, utilizing the services of religious men 
and women, would diminish the contrast be- 
tween the majestic coastal cities with their 
opera houses, theaters, libraries, and univer- 
sities, and the neglected hinterland, where 
disease, poverty, and vice are a hideous trin- 
ity of evil. 

Father Brentano, a worker of extraordinary 
zeal and energy, is not only director of the 
workers’ circles in the archdiocese of Rio de 
Janeiro but also keeps in touch with more 
than 100 other centers of this character 
throughout Brazil. There are flourishing 
centers of workingmen’s organizations with a 
religious motivation in all the important 
States, including Sao Paulo, Rio Grande do 
Sul, Santa Catharina, Parana, Minas Geraes, 
and Bahia. 

In each manufacturing or commercial cen- 
ter it has been the objective to secure Catho- 
lic intellectuals and Christian laborers to 
pool their resources in the effort to provide 
satisfactory social legislation. One of the 
most articulate and intelligent laymen to 
cooperate in this movement has been Dr. 
Alceu Amoroso Lima, editor of the review 
A Ordem. Protesting vigorously against 
what he calls the “dehumanization of knowl- 
edge,” Senhor Amoroso Lima insists upon an 
integration of university studies with the 
actual social and economic problems of the 
country. “Work and study” is his motto. 
Emphasizing the organic function of em- 
ployer-worker syndicates, this Christian 
thinker demands that the universities of 
Brazil cease to be “ivory towers for philoso- 
phers and theoreticians” and begin to pro- 
duce leaders who will raise the standard of 
living on the sugar and coffee plantations, in 
the metal mines, and textile mills. He 
would readily accept the program of the 
Christian farm groups in this country: “Cult 
(worship, the liturgy) plus agriculture equals 
culture.” The Brazilian formula is: “Voca- 
by education plus prayer produce culture 
n life.” 

One of the strongest bulwarks against 
totalitarianism is an equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and income. One of the 
leaders in this work is the wife of the Pres- 
ident, Mme. Darcy Vargas. She is the soul 
of every rehabilitation movement in the 
Federal District. The apple of her eye at the 
moment is Girls Town, an institution similar 
to the enterprise of Bishop de Torso Campos 
at Santos. For the boys, Mme. Vargas or- 
ganized a Newsboys Home in Rio de Janeiro, 
housing 200 youngsters. To provide medical 
care she opened a sanitarium for working 
children in one of the attractive suburbs of 
the capital. She likewise sponsors a model 
fishing village not far from Rio, where or- 
phan boys have a chance to learn useful 
trades. Under her leadership, popular 
restaurants, on the pattern of the famous 
eating places for workers in Lima and Mon- 
tevideo, have been constructed in Rio de 
Janeiro, while a small-homes project for la- 
boring people has just been completed, wip- 
ing out some of the shack hill settlements 
around the city. In the development of each 


one of these projects the President’s wife 
insists upon the sanctity of the home and 
the need for moral education. Her example 
is bearing fruit. 

Early this year, one of the most advanced 
ideas in social legislation was put into effect 
by a decree of President Getulio Vargas. 
This concerns the rights of domestic ser- 
vants. Cooks, maids, and scrubwomen are 
entitled to form unions under the protection 
of Brazil’s labor laws. They may secure the 
right to retirement and vacations with pay. 
Furthermore, they are protected under the 
Accident Act if hurt while at work. Nor 
are the rights of the employer neglected. 
According to the decree, the servant is 
obliged to respect his master and his guests 
and must do his job competently. Those who 
break china or kitchen equipment are subject 
to fine. 

The matter of severance pay is strictly 
regulated. After 6 months, no servant may 
be arbitrarily dismissed, nor may the servant 
walk out on the master. Each must give 
8 days’ notice to the other. Employers are re- 
quired to be civil to their workers, to provide 
hygienic surroundings, healthy living quar- 
ters, and good food. A writer in one of our 
leading United States newspapers says that 
this decree gives servants “a privileged po- 
sition in Brazilian social life.” 

There is a single feature of the legislation, 
however, that smacks of totalitarian rule in 
Europe; all servants are given police identi- 
fication cards. The employer must enter on 
a resigning worker’s identification card all 
data pertaining to character, ability, and the 
reasons for leaving service. This, obviously, 
is a system open to grave abuses. Next year 
it may be possible to judge what the appli- 
cation of the law has been and whether or 
not conscientious workers have been subject 
to blacklisting and other forms of persecu- 
tion, due to a misunderstanding with a single 
employer. 

A final, fascinating speculation about 
Brazil concerns the future. It is reported in 
Washington that Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace is deeply interested in a mammoth 
plan to develop agriculture and industry in 
the Amazon Basin. Rubber once grew wild 
in this region and both the Brazilian and 
North American authorities are anxious to 
renew cultivation of the rubber trees, inas- 
much as the war brought the curtailment of 
supplies from British Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies. Rubber growing, in the new 
scheme of things, would become a long-range 
defense project. Unfortunately, it takes 7 to 
15 years in order to harvest rubber from new 
plantations. But hemisphere defense, it is 
felt, should be geared to decades in a century, 
not to months or years. Consequently, favor 
is expressed for a half-billion- or even a bil- 
lion-dollar loan which would provide the 
basis for diversified farming and industry in 
Amazonia. 

It has been estimated that 200,000,000 
people could earn their living in this region, 
especially in view of the modern invention of 
air-conditioning and the achievements in 
overcoming tropical diseases. It was the 
Baron von Humboldt, one of the most acute 
observers who ever visited South America, 
who predicted that the Amazon Basin would 
probably become the central point of a new 
civilization, one of the richest and most 
populous in the world. 

Current discussion of the subject empha- 
sizes the fact that Ibero-America, in order to 
buy United States manufactured goods, must 
raise its own standards of consumption as 
Well as increase purchasing power. Boom- 
time along the Amazon may be the answer 
to this prayer. Moreover, air bases in the 
heart of this territory would form a shield 
against every hostile approach to the conti- 
nent. It may well be that Brazil’s new in- 
dustrial development may prove the most 
powerful factor in inter-American coopera- 
tion and defense. Amazonia, heart of Ibero- 
America, is one key to the future. 
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The Pledge to the President of the United 
States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a branch of the Holy 
Name Society in every Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States. Yesterday, 
on the second Sunday of the month, the 
members of the society, as is customary, 
received holy communion. In keeping 
with a promise made by the national 
spiritual director of the society, the mem- 
bers, numbering hundreds of thousands, 
and located in every village, town, and 
city of the Nation, offered this supreme 
act of religion for the benefit of the 
President of the United States of 
America. 

The following pledge card is a copy 
of a pledge card that was signed by every 
member of the society: 

HOLY NAME COMMUNION SUNDAY, MARCH 8, 1942 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The highest act of 
religion for me as a Catholic and a Holy Name 
man is to participate actively with a priest 
in offering to God the sacrifice of Christ’s 
body and blood in mass whilst aiso partaking 
therein of the divine banquet, holy com- 
munion. The share I have and can give in 
this supreme act of religion on March 8, 1942, 
I offer for you as the duly elected President of 
my country. 

Name: Martin J. KENNEDY. 

Address: 1349 Lexington Avenue. 

City and State: New York City. 

Parish: Our Lady of Good Counsel. 





Segregation, Removal, and Detention of 
Enemy Aliens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include a letter 
and a resolution adopted by the 40 and 8 
of Iowa, to which I wholeheartedly 
subscribe. 


Vorrure LOCALE No. 77, La SOcIETE 
pEs 40 HOMMES ET 8 CHEVAUX, 
Davenport, Iowa, March 5, 1942. 
Representative BEN F. JENSEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I enclose herewith a 
resolution recently adopted by the Local Voi- 
ture of the 40 and 8. I am sure it will inter- 
est you. We hope this interest will result in 
action. 

The idea took form on February 23, when 
its timeliness was less apparent or popular 
than it is today. At that (February 23) 
meeting were present some 22 Legionaires 
representing every section of Iowa. They 
unanimously approved the ideas outlined. 
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The sentiment was summed up by this 
idea: It is better to confine and feed the 
Japs than to chase them. A comparatively 
few men can guard them, many men would 
be needed to watch them. 

Very truly yours, 
G. Decker FRENCH. 


Resolution for the segregation, removal, and 
detention of enemy aliens 

Whereas, on the 7th day of December 1941, 
the Government of Japan ordered its armed 
forces to wantonly and without warning bar- 
barously attack the citizens of the United 
States of America and their possessions; and 

Whereas these wanton and barbarous at- 
tacks were unlawfully aided and abetted by 
Japanese residents in the areas attacked; 
and 

Whereas a state of war now exists between 
the United States of America and Japan; 
and 

Whereas Japanese nationals and citizens 
resident within the territorial and conti- 
nental areas of the United States of Amer- 
ica, are known to have treacherously and 
traitorously assisted Japan, the common 
enemy, in perpetrating these dastardly at- 
tacks upon the persons and property of the 
citizens of the United States of America, who 
in their high concepts of the rights of others 
had permitted these aliens from now enemy 
avuntries to live and move about mmmolested 
as freemen, under the benevolence of the 
Constitution and of the Bill of Rights, and 
within the boundaries of the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas, on and before February 23, 1942, 
Federal, military, and civil authorities had 
already inaugurated a ca whereby 
undesirable and unfriendly individuals are 
being removed and segregated from strategic 
and military positions and such Federal, 
military, and civic actions are hereby highly 
commended: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all enemy aliens resident 
within the territorial and continental areas 
of the United States be segregated and re- 
moved from such populace industrial and 
strategic and military areas within the 
United States, and that they then be de- 
tained in sparsely populated and nonindus- 
trial areas within the interior section of the 
continental United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That such detention be in ade- 
quate and properly guarded work camps of 
confinement; and be it further 

Resolved, That said enemy aliens be de- 
prived of all means of communications, of 
any nature whatsoever, which might permit 
of their nefarious, unlawful, and treacherous 
use heretofore manifested, they have, and/or 
might use to the imperilment of the safety 
of the United States of America; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That any and all persons 80 segre- 
gated, removed, and detained, be confined in 
their several places of detention and be de- 
prived of their constitutional amnesty and /or 
rights for the duration of the war between 
the United States of America and or all coun- 
tries and/yor all governments to which they 
have shown, by known act or deed, any serv- 
ice, sympathy, or assistance inimical to the 
welfare and/or safety of the United States of 
America, its government, its citizens, and/or 
their property. 

The subject of the foregoing resolution 
has been thoroughly and carefully examined 
and discussed and the conclusions upon 
which the above resolution is based were ar- 
rived at after such thorough examination 

ful deliberation of the problem of 
enemy aliens and American-born nationals 
by members of La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 
Chevaux, legionnaires, and guests at an in- 
formal luncheon held as a courtesy to Mon- 
sieur Le Chef de Chemin de Fer of La Societe 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, on Monday, Febru- 
ary 23, 1942. A social luncheon quickly re- 
solved itself into a serious discussion of the 


and successful conduct of the war. 

Respectfully submitted by Voiture No. 77, 
Department of Iowa, of the La Societe des 40 
Hommes et 8 Chevaux. 


Shortage of Skilled Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most difficult problems facing our 
farmer today is a shortage in skilled farm 
labor. Since Pearl Harbor and with the 
further enlargement of our armed forces, 
it has become even more acute than ever 
before. 

One of my constituents, Mr. Harry J. 
Allyn, editor of the Northwest Farm 
News, published at Bellingham, Wash., 
has dealt with this problem in a very 
thorough manner in an editorial appear- 
ing in that paper on February 26, 1942. 
Mr. Allyn has long been identified with 
the welfare and interests of the farmer 
of the Pacific Northwest and is well-qual- 
ified to speak for them. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include his 
editorial: 

HERSHEY SPEAKS AGAIN 

It's now up to farmers and farm organiza- 
tions. It’s now up to the farm members on 
local draft boards. [f farm boys and hired 
men are called away for Army service when 
they are vitally meeded for essential food 
production, then it’s up to farm people and 
farm organizations to do something about it. 
It’s up to the farm members on the draft 
boards to give all help possible without hesi- 
tation. And it’s up to draft boards to be on 
guard lest farm labor necessary to food pro- 
duction is drained away by their decisions. 

That, in a nutshell, is what, in effect, Gen- 
eral Hershey, national selective-draft director, 
told the Agriculture Committee of the House 
of Representatives, at Washington, D. C., this 
week. It should be noted that, at last, a com- 
mittee of Congress is beginning an inquiry 
into the farm-labor situation, and particu- 
larly into the drafting of farm-trained boys 
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now for sufficient volume of protest 
districts all over the country to 


1. They should not hesitate to press for 
deferment of farm-trained boys and hired 
men who are necessary to their continued 
production of essential farm products. 

2. They should press the farm members on 
draft boards to take up their cases, have in- 
vestigations made, and thorough considera- 
tion given by the rest of the board. 

3. They should not be afraid their efforts 
to keep labor essential to production might 
be thought unpatriotic, nor for that reason 
withhold appeal from decisions of their local 
‘boards. 

4. Farmers themselves need to bear in mind 
that they are specialists as farm managers 
and are irreplaceable. 

To farm organizations and defense boards: 
They should intercede with draft boards and 
appeal agents {and supply information) to 
conserve the farm labor supply. 

To local draft boards: 

1. Some have been severe in classifying reg- 
istrants, denying deferment where it might 
have been justified in the national interest. 

2. They should be on guard lest they de- 
plete the farm labor supply in their counties. 

3. The farm members of local boards should 
object to classification of needed men that 
would take them away from farm work where 
they are essential to food production. 

4. It should be realized that a trained, 
experienced farm worker is a highly skilled 
worker and can't be replaced where such skill 
is required by an untrained, inexperienced 
hand. 

5. Experienced farm help is absolutely es- 
sential to production of some of the most 
needed products, especially dairy, poultry, 
and meat products. 


MAKE IT CLEAR 


This apparently was a question in the 
minds of the Agriculture Committee when 
one member told General Hershey, as re- 
ported, that the country was “getting fed up 
on suggestions” he had been issuing, and 
“would appreciate it if you would assert 
your authority and tell some of the draft 
boards where to head in.” 

Hershey's defense was that he was striving 
“to educate’’ local boards, but also that farm- 
ers had been hesitant to ask deferment, or to 
appeal from decisions of their local boards, 
had been fearful of criticism; and, in a word, 
that farmers and farm organizations had not 
been aggressive enough in their own behalf. 


CAN'T ADJUST IN A MOMENT 


Looking ahead, farmers can see the ques- 
tion of help to get the work done must be- 
come bigger and bigger on the farms. Farm 
people are intensely patriotic. They will ad- 
just to necessities of the war as fast as they 
can and in every way they can. The women 
and girls will be found taking over men’s 
jobs wherever that is possible. As suggested 
this week by a reader of this paper, a farm 
woman who worked in the field as a girl in 
the last war, it may become necessary for city 








women and town women to come out to the 
farms and help with the work indoors, so the 
farm women and girls can do more work out- 
doors. 

Wages for able-bodied workers are going to 
be high. At present prices farmers will not be 
able to pay for much able man labor beyond 
the fewest number of key men that proves 
absolutely required. The farms will probably 
have to get along in the end with such help 
as may be left, even though production 
suffers. 

But such drastic change can’t be made in 
a moment. Workers who can do the work 
will have to be retained until green hands, 
whether male or female, have time to learn. 
General Hershey himself pointed out this 
week that many of the defense workers can 
be replaced more easily than farm workers. 
It is possible to learn many of the jobs in the 
mass production defense industries in a few 
weeks. Some farm jobs are only learned by 
those who grow up with them. 





Nation’s Newspapers Insist on Removal 
of Governor Tugwell, of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I proceed to in- 
clude clippings of more editorials pub- 
lished in newspapers of the United States, 
backing the request of the people of 
Puerto Rico for removal] of Gov. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, of Puerto Rico. 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner! 
TUGWELL “SENDS” IT 


Keeping tab on Rex Tugwell is something 
like prognosticating the weather by watching 
the groundhog. One prognosticates only by 
knowing his tendencies, less changeable than 
his moods. 

Puerto Rico’s objections to the Tugwell 
tendencies and moods have been pronounced. 
The latest evidence of friction between Tug- 
well—as Governor of Puerto Rico—and its 
legislature, came with the former’s decision 
to send his message to the session rather than 
deliver it in person. It was the first time in 
history that a United States Governor of the 
islands had failed to appear personally to de- 
liver his message, and was hinged, says a 
dispatch from San Juan, on warning that the 
coalition group opposing Tugwell would walk 
out if he should appear. ‘ 

The Puerto Rican resident commissioner 
heads the opposition to Tugwell, charging 
that he has “alarmed Puerto Ricans by sug- 
gesting that the island ‘be used for social 
experiments,’ that he is “provoking a revo- 
lution,” and that the “island is on the verge 
of anarchy and chaos.” 

All is not sweetness and light in this Ameri- 
can territory at a moment when everything 
possible is being done to weld other nations 
in the American hemisphere in a solid front 
against enemies both within and without. 
Amid Congress’ investigations, at least, a 
small searchlight might well be played on 
Puerto Rico and Rexford Guy. 

[From the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch] 
TRUE TO FORM—TUGWELL PACK IN THE NEWS 

During the early days of the New Deal there 
were few names more prominent in the news 
than that of Rexford Guy Tugwell. Ideal- 


istic and personally attractive, the scholarly 
young economist served first as Assistant 
and then as Under Secretary of Agriculture 
in the first Roosevelt administration, in 
which posts his eager radicalism found full 
scope and came to be a symbol of the more 
starry-eyed experimentation common to that 
period. Because of this fact he was one of 
the first New Deal official casualties. Public 
opinion forced his eventual retirement from 
Government to a lucrative position in the 
molasses business, despite the fact that he 
was one of private enterprise’s most consist- 
ent and vocal critics. After the third term 
election Tugwell heard the call of public 
service once more and accepted nomination 
as Governor General of Puerto Rico, at the 
request of Interior Secretary Harold Ickes, 
after he had first undertaken for the latter a 
study of Puerto Rican rural economics. 

Tugwell is now again in the news by reason 
of a characteristic suggestion. He proposes 
that all holdings of more than 500 acres of 
farm land in the island possession be broken 
up, abolishing the large estates which have 
been in existence as agricultural units for 
many years. This is a socializing device, used 
freely by Soviet Russia during the process 
of collectivizing the rural economy of that 
nation and copied in Mexico by the Com- 
munist Cardinas government in its attempt 
to eliminate the large landowners and ranch- 
ers and break up the countryside into small 
farms to be turned over to formerly landless 
peasants. A part of the Mexican program 
was the expropriation of foreign-owned oil 
lands. 

It is this sort of proposal that the earnestly 
left-wing Mr. Tugwell is making with regard 
to Puerto Rico. Because it is not in the con- 
tinental United States, and because the ma- 
jority of Americans are not much interested 
in Puerto Rican problems, it likely will not 
receive much attention if carried through. 
But it is distinctly not encouraging to find a 
variety of high-handed confiscation—which 
is about what this amounts to—patterned 
on the Russian model being proposed by a 
man who once was driven from public life 
by popular resentment and apparently with 
a good chance that his recommendations will 
be followed. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch] 
PUERTO RICO REBUKES GOVERNOR TUGWELL 


The predicament of Rexford G. Tugwell as 
Governo: of Puerto Rico grows steadily worse. 
When it came time for him to attend the 
opening of the legislature at San Juan and 
deliver his message, a legislative commission 
courteously advised him not to go in person, 
but to send his remarks. He was told that 
the legislative coalition, which lacks only a 
vote of having a majority in each chamber, 
planned to walk out of the assembly on his 
arrival. 

This may or may not bear out the state- 
ment cf Botivar PaGAN, Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico at Washington, that 
the island, due to Governor Tugwell’s ad- 
ministration, “is on the verge of anarchy and 
chaos.” 

But it definitely shows that the New Deal 
storm center is not personally acceptable to 
the people of Puerto Rico. And this is no 
time for relations of that sort. Indeed, this 
is a time for even more than ordinary cul- 
tivation of good will among the people of 
Caribbean islands, who occupy the natural 
lookouts for the Panama Canal. 

All too frequently the President has al- 
lowed a situation to drift from bad to worse 
because he has disliked the unpleasant busi- 
ness of removing or unseating a personal ap- 
pointee. The rebuke of his Governor for 
Puerto Rico should be enough to tell him 
that the state of affairs down there needs 
his attention, and needs it imperatively. 
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[From the Schenectady (N. Y.) Union-Star] 
TOO MUCH TUGWELL SAYS PUERTO RICO 


Rexford Guy Tugwell has been in Puerto 
Rico less than 6 months, but the Puerto 
Ricans are alrrady demanding his recall. 
They seem to have caught on to him even 
quicker than the home folks, says the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr. Tugwell went to Puerto Rico as chan- 
cellor of the university and then was ap- 
pointed Governor. He tried to hold both 
jobs at once, but the students clamored un- 
til he got cut of the university. Now the 
Puerto Ricans want him to go home. 

According to the Puerto Rican resident 
commissioner in Washington, Mr. Tugwell 
has made himself unwelcome on several 
counts. He has meddiled in politics, giving 
his favor to a party that is out of power, and 
he is accused of fostering reckless legislation. 

This country, remembering Mr. Tugwell’s 
contributions to radical political philosophy 
as a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s original brain 
trust, might be content to leave him on his 
Caribbean isle, but the feelings of the Puerto 
Ricans have to be considered. 

Mr. Tugwell is a choice example of the 
President’s unfortunate tendency to cherish 
his incompetents and troublemakers, instead 
of giving them the gate. 


[From the Miles City (Mont.) Star} 


WHAT OTHER EDITORS SAY-—-ROW OVER TUGWELL 
NOT SURPRISING 


Rexford Tugwell seems to be making him- 
self personna non grata in Puerto Rico in his 
position of Governor, if the island's Resident 
Commissioner in Washington, Botivar PAGAN, 
can be believed. Sefior PAGAN calls Gov- 
ernor Tugwell “an American Quisling,” and 
charges that he is “disregarding and kicking 
in Puerto Rico all the principles that the 
United States forces and democratic peoples 
are fighting for throughout the world.” 

There may be personal animus in this at- 
tack upon Tugwell. But considering whai the 
American Governor of Puerto Rico wrote and 
said when he was brain-trusting in the early 
days of the New Deal, the charges sound 
plausible. 

As an ardent advocate of the “bloodless (if 
possible) revolution” in America, Tugwell 
spoke quite prutally of the changes, political 
and economic, that would involve discarding 
of most of what we had cherished as the 
American way and constitute a “new begin- 
ning” with government, meaning himself and 
fellows like him running the show. 

He seemed eager at the time to get about 
the job of throwing over and out the old and 
beginning the new order. It is possible that, 
having authority in an island post at a time 
when what happens there is obscured by all- 
absorbing world events, he may be trying out 
some of his uncompromising ideas. 

If the row he has kicked up makes it 
advisable to transfer him away from Puerto 
Rico, we trust he will not be returned to the 
United States but sent to govern some distant 
island in the Pacific. Say Yap, if we can 
take it from the Jap. 


[From the Florida Citizen] 

Key West.—Gov. Rexford Tugwell, of Puerto 
Rico, is accused by Botivar PAGan, the island’s 
Resident Commissioner, of “provoking a revo- 
lution of the people of Puerto Rico.” Tugwell 
has caused apprehension among the people of 
that country by suggesting that the island 
is a good place to try out social experiments, 
the Commissioner stated, adding that the 
people of Puerto Rico are overwhelmingly 
pro-American, while the American Governor 
is sponsoring independence. It is obvious 
to all that this is no time to sponsor inde- 
pendence when dependence is so necessary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am glad 
to include a letter from Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice president and general coun- 
sel of the Association of American Rail- 
a Judge Fletcher’s letter is as fol- 
ows: 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RATLROADS, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1942. 
. The Honorable Joszrxn J. , 

Chairman, Committee on Rivers and 

Harbors, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear JupcGE MANSFIELD: I have just read 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Tuesday, 
March 3, the statement made by you, speak- 
ing to a point of personal privilege, with 
reference to certain articles appearing in 
various newspapers, criticizing your action 
as chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House, with respect to the Soo 
lock project, now approved by Congress as a 
part of a neval affairs bill. I have also read 
the splendid tributes paid to you by a large 
number of Members of Congress, including 
the distinguished majority leader, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack. I have read also a statement ap- 
pearing in the appendix to the CoNcressronaL 
Recor» under the heading, “The venal rail- 
road lobby attempts to destroy Judge Mawns- 
FIELD, one of the ablest statesmen and finest 
characters In the present House.” 

Speaking as a vice president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, I cannot refrain 
from saying that no one more than myself 
regrets any criticism that has appeared in the 
public press directed against you personally. 
From time to time, the railroads of the coun- 
try have been privileged to appear before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, for the presen- 
tation of their views in opposition to certain 
waterway projects which the railroads feel to 
be harmful to their interests and to the in- 
terests of the courtry. 

There never has been a case where you, 
as chairman of the committee, have not ac- 
corded to all interested parties a full and fair 
opportunity to present their views. My years 
of experience in appearing before committees 
of both Houses of Congress lead me to state 
with the utmost candor and sincerity that 
nowhere have the railroad interests been ac- 
corded fairer or more courteous treatment 
than they have received at your hands as 
chairman of this great committee. 

I assert with confidence that there is not a 
railroad man in the United States whose ex- 
perience has brought him into contact with 
you who does not regard you with great re- 
spect and even with affection. This feeling 
is based upon your uniform courtesy, fairness, 
and impartiality in the conduct of hearings 
affecting railroad interests. 

I think I am in a position to say that the 
railroad interests are in no way responsible 
for any criticism appearing in the press or 
elsewhere which reflects upon your ability as 
a statesman or your character as a man. I 
deny emphatically any imputations or sug- 
gestions to the contrary. 

With your usual fairness and restraint, you 
do not, in your statement, charge any indi- 
vidual or group with responsibility for un- 
warranted newspaper statements or com- 
ment. Others have not been so considerate. 
I cannot refrain, therefore, from addressing 
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no way of bringing to the attention of Con- 
gress this humble expression of opinion on 
behalf of the leaders of the railroad industry. 
I can do no more than to express these views 
to you personally, with a further expression 
of regret that the proprieties will not permit 
me to send a copy to every Member of Con- 
gress. I am taking the liberty, however, of 
sending a copy to the Honorable Jonn W. 
McCormacs, the leader of the majority, who 
participated in the discussion yesterday and 
for whom I have the highest respect. 
Very truly yours, 
R. V. FLETcHer. 


War Policies Decided by President Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Owen L. Scott from the 
Washington Star of March 8, 1942: 

WAR POLICIES DECIDED BY PRESIDENT ALONE 

(By Owen L. Scott) 

This country’s central war cabinet is shap- 
ing up into a small group that consists of 
President Roosevelt and three principal aides. 
These men hold the real power and make the 
decisions that others then execute. On their 
ability and judgment depends the course of 
American action in the war. 

Mr. Roosevelt definitely is running the war. 
He is making the decisions on strategy, not 
the generals or admirals. He is deciding the 
questions of world politics that bulk so large 
in their influence on the war's trend. His 
is the final say on which individuals and 
which groups will play a major part in the 
war effort. 

One man cannot make all of the decisions 
and carry all of the load. As his key assist- 


War uction Board and who 

over American indus- 
try. Mr. Nelson is an old friend of Leon 
Henderson and owes his present position, in 
important part, to the recognition by Mr. 
Henderson of his ability. 

This, then, is the closely knit little group 
that really runs the war effort. It is a group 
that, except for Mr. Nelson, carries a very 
strong New Deal viewpoint. Yet, throughout, 
it is a group that from the first has been 
right in its appraisal of the course of the 
war and of the demands that war would 
make upon the United States. Everyone in 
the group is ready to be ruthless in the exer- 
cise of power if that is what the war re- 
quires. The temporizing policies of previous 
leaders get no support from those who now 
control. 

But what of the military leaders and of the 
regular members of the President’s ordinary 
Cabinet? 


As for the military leaders, Mr. Roosevelt 
is in constant contact with Gen. George C. 
Marshall, who runs the Army and with Ad- 
mirals Ernest King and Harold Stark who run 
the Navy. He receives their advice. He re- 
spects their judgment. But the President 
makes the decisions. He really is this coun- 
try’s unified command at the very top. If 
issues arise between the Army and the Navy, 
he resolves them. If there is argument over 
whether the Army or the Navy should have 
priority or over the distribution of arms be- 
tween the forces of foreign nations and the 
United States, Mr. Roosevelt decides the argu- 
ment. 

As for the Cabinet, individual members 
wield power and influence in their particular 
fields. As a group, however, the President 
depends felatively little upon his Cabinet. 
Its collective judgment seldom influences de- 
cisions of major importance. Cabinet mem- 
bers, like generals and admirals, can offer their 
suggestions and advice and can even argue, 
but President Roosevelt does the deciding. 
Among Cabinet members the most influential 
are Jesse Jones and L. Stimson. 

What then of the policies of Mr. Roosevelt 
and his war cabinet? 

In economic policy, the attitude is rather 
new dealish. Here advanced viewpoints and 
young men get their chance. There definitely 
is an attitude that the friendship of organ- 
ized labor is basic to amy successful waging 
of the present war. Money and money power 
carry far less weight. Management is re- 
spected and its cooperation is sought. The 
President insists that the position of workers 
in relation to other groups in the population 
must be improved. He notes this trend even 
in the conservative government of England. 

In military policy, the President is a defi- 
nite conservative. He shows little confidence 
in young leaders, in sharp contrast to his 
attitudes in fields of economic control. The 
generals and admirals on whom he depends 
are all near the retirement age. The Presi- 








dent prides himself upon his ability as a 
strategist and this ability was gained in the 
last war and is based upon the ideas of the 
last war. Mr. Roosevelt, in other words, is 
’ like most of this country’s top-ranking mili- 
tary and naval leaders in his look backward 
to the good old days when the lessons learned 
in youth still could be applied It was well 
along in 1940 when the President strongly 
discounted in a press conference the influence 
of the airplane on naval warfare and took 
his stand firmly for big battleships and a 
questioning attitude toward the effectiveness 
of aircraft. 

There are signs that Mr. Roosevelt now has 
a somewhat different attitude toward the 
importance of aircraft in naval warfare. 
However, there are no signs that the Ameri- 
can Navy is convinced of the importance of 
the plane as a powerful offensive weapon or 
that it is giving a greater voice in naval 
strategy to airmen, Likewise, there is a feel- 
ing among airmen in the Army that the 
President’s planning of strategy is based more 
upon orthodox concepts than upon the con- 
cepts that the airplane now permits. 

As for over-ail strategy: Are there evi- 
dences of decisions that will shape the course 
of the war? 

The answer is that the initiative in this 
war, so far as America is concerned, lies in the 
hands of Japan and Germany. This coun- 
try’s strength still is not great enough to 
challenge either of those enemy nations on a 
battleground of our own choosing. The re- 
sult is that there really is no basic American 
strategy es yet. All there is is an effort to 
send men and munitions to spots in the world 
that either are threatened with or may be 
threatened with German or Japanese con- 
quest. That's not a very satisfying role, but 
it is one that the present weakness of the 
United States forces upon it. 

On a longer range basis, it appears that the 
following decisions are reached: 

First, there appears to be a decision that 
more attention should be devoted to building 
up this country’s own armed forces and less 
attention should center on sending goods 
abroad so that other nations would carry 
the load of fighting. Americans probably 
would be amazed if they knew how few 
modern aircraft, for instance, are available 
to the Army and Navy air forces. 

Second, there appears to be a decision that 
Hitler is the main enemy and that above 
all else this country must prevent the Ger- 
mans from cutting supply lines to our base 
in Britain or from gaining points of vantage 
which would enable them to gain control of 
the South Atlantic. 

Third, there is announced decision to try 
to starve Japan into submission by means 
of a long-drawn-out naval war. Along with 
this decision goes the determination to try 
to save Australia from conquest and to aid 
China in order that bases may be had for 
eventual operations against Japan from the 
south and west, if those bases can be sup- 
plied with oil and other necessary materials. 





How Oregon Women Mobilize 
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OF OREGON 
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Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, in my 
State, Mrs Saidie Orr Dunbar, State di- 
rector of the Oregon Board for Mobiliza- 
tion of Women, has made an excellent 
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contribution to our war effort in her 
work as State director in organizing 
Oregon women for war work. I am ad- 
vised that this inventory of vocational 
skills among women is the first ever con- 
ducted on a State-wide scale in the 
United States. 

As a part of my remarks I include a 
report on this work by Mr. Dunbar from 
the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., of 
February 26, 1942: 


How OrEGON WoMEN MOBILIZE 


(By Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, State director, 
Oregon Board for Mobilization of Women) 


Having volunteered to “tell all,” Oregon 
women are conducting America’s first State- 
wide census of vocational skills, experience, 
and latent abilities. They are telling even 
their ages—within reasonable limits—in or- 
der to supply the United States Employment 
Service, under the State directorship of L. C. 
Stoll, with an accurate index to an abundant 
supply of reserve labor. In brief, Oregon 
women expect to be called upon to “man” 
the State’s offices, factories, and fields when 
and if the growing exodus of men into the 
armed forces and heavy defense industries 
creates a critical dearth of workers. 


WOMAN’S IMPORTANT PLACE 


Members of the so-called weaker sex may 
know only what they read in the newspapers 
about many things, including the State, Na- 
tional, and international emergency. But 
reading between the lines is not necessary 
for them to realize that woman’s place in 
the war effort will be a large one. Almost 
daily high military officials make statements 
similar to the one the other day by Brigadier 
General Hershey, Director of the Selective 
Service System: “The Selective Service System 
will expect a gradual but constant substitu- 
tion of women for men who are fit to fight.” 
He warned that the Nation faces a serious 
man shortage and that a large percentage of 
women soon will find themselves working in 
war industries. 

Like good businessmen, women of Oregon 
have decided that an inventory of woman- 
power is the logical approach toward a solu- 
tion of one of the gravest problems confront- 
ing State and Nation. By March 1 the sta- 
tistical department of the employment serv- 
ice expects to begin tabulating the women’s 
mobilization data preparatory to compiling 
that inventory. . 


OREGON LEADS THE WAY 


Not only will the inventory of vocational 
skills among women be the first ever con- 
ducted on a State-wide scale in the United 
States, it also will be completed about three 
weeks ahead of the similar, although com- 
pulsory, English project, which began Jan- 
uary 10, according to the New York Times. 
That newspaper stated that Parliament had 
authorized a registration of women between 
the ages of 21 and 31, by March 21. 

Printed questionnaire forms, designed to 
bring out the type of work a woman can do 
and the degree of her availability for such 
employment—rather than the _ relatively 
minor point as to who she may be econom- 
ically, socially, and politically—are being 
used in the over-all Oregon canvass by an 
army of about 6,000 trained volunteer inter- 
viewers. Women are being asked to give their 
age, within reasonably broad limits; that is, 
three age categories have been selected 
which will embarrass no one, yet which will 
indicate whether the registrant is young, 
younger, or youngest. The classifications 
register women of ages 18 to 25, 26 to 45, and 
46 or over. 


BROAD RANGE OF SKILLS 
The questionnaire covers a broad range of 


occupations, extending all the way from 
aluminum fabrication and textile work to 
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agricultural labor of all kinds. While many 
women may be called during an employ- 
ment crisis directly into war industries, most 
of the early calls probably will be for busi- 
ness and industrial workers, and for many 
kinds of harvesting and other farm hands. 
More concretely, women’s abilities are being 
classified as follows: (1) Women with skills 
more important than the work they are doing 
now; (2) women who have secondary skills 
which may be developed when needed; (3) 
women who have potential skills and who are 
willing to take vocational-training courses; 
(4) women who may fit into places vacated 
by men called into military service or war 
industries. In general, women will not be 
called for employment until available Oregon 
manpower has been utilized to the fullest 
extent and an employment emergency exists. 
Moreover, every woman called will be paid 
the prevailing wage scale for that type of 
employment. 


THE PURPOSE IT SERVES 


The object of the registration is to prevent 
the disruption of normal business activity, 
which accompanies an influx of men into 
the armed forces. Naturally, women listed in 
the employment offices as now seeking work, 
and women displaced by priorities unemploy- 
ment, will be among the first engaged. Ex- 
perience, skills, domestic status, personal re- 
sponsibilities, and many other factors, will be 
considered when calling women into active 
duty. 

The registration of women, of course, is a 
voluntary, patriotic endeavor of the kind re- 
ferred to by Woodrow Wilson when he said 
that “the highest and finest type of efficiency 
is the spontaneous cooperation of a free 
people.” It is an outgrowth of the Oregon 
mobilization of labor program, which was 
completed last spring, and which now, re- 
portedly, is forming a pattern for similar 
surveys in a dozen States in the South and 
East. 

Unqualified success is predicted for the rege 
istration of women undertaken by Governor 
Charles A. Sprague, who adds that the clock 
of victory will be moved ahead 1 year by 
women’s mobilization programs. 





Propaganda To Destroy Unity Among 
United Nations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following excerpts 
from a broadcast by H. V. Kaltenborn 
on March 1, 1942: 


Speaking on Thursday before the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science in 
Philadelphia, Lord Halifax, the British Am- 
bassador, voiced a necessary warning. He 
warns us against those who would sow dis- 
unity among the United Nations. He spoke 
of the need for close collaboration among 
those four united peoples and governments 
who must make the greatest contribution to 
victory—Russia, China, the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, and the United States, 
He said, “The closer the four of us, and espe- 
cially our two peoples, can work together now 
and in the peace to come, the greater service 
we shall do each other and mankind.” 

He pointed out how hard the Axis is work- 
ing to sow distrust: by short-wave radio, by 
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ostensible news items planted in the neutral 
or Axis-dominated press, by whispering cam- 
paigns in neutral countries. The Ambassa- 
dor was too polite to refer to whispering cam- 
paigns in the United States. The very diffi- 
culty of checking up on the truth of a war- 
time rumor makes it all the easier to put a 
rumor into circulation. Few Americans real- 
ize how Nazi propaganda continually plays 
both ends against the middle. As when, on 
January 7, the Nazi short-wave liar told 
England: “England, under Churchill's lead- 
ership, is rapidly becoming an insignificant 
offshoot of the United States,” and a few 
hours later told us, “The gradual domination 
of the United States Government by the 
British has become an established fact.” 

To me, the most dangerous lie now circu- 
lated concerns lend-Jease aid to England. 
On Wednesday, when I quoted the facts in 
an address before the New York Advertising 
Club, I was struck by the number of people 
who asked me later to repeat the figures. 
Perhaps you too would like to have them 
repeated. The last lend-lease report before 
we entered the war on December 7, shows 
that the British Empire bought nearly 
$6,000,000,000 worth of goods from us be- 
tween September 1939, when Britain entered 
the war, and December 1941, when we entered 
the war. 

She paid for practically all of this out of 
her own pockets by mobilizing all her New 
World assets. Of the total of nearly 6 bil- 
lions, only $600,000,000 worth—a little over 
10 percent—was iend-lease. And half of 
this was foodstuffs and raw materials. Prior 
to our entry into the war we only lent and 
leased to Britain %300,000,000 worth of war 
material. Ano only a small fraction of this 
$300,000,000 represents airplanes. Out of 
something like 2,000 planes that Britain got 
from us in 1941 before we entered the war, far 
less than half were lend-lease planes. The rest 
were bought and paid for. All the planes she 
got in 1939 and all she got in 1940 were built 
on British order and paid for with British 
funds. But now note what we got from Brit- 
ain. She gave us $3,000,000,000 worth of war 
contracts while we were still concerned about 
neutrality, nonintervention, and isolation. 
That 3 billion was an enormous factor in pre- 
paring us for war. Some of the very isola- 
tionists who are now trying to sow distrust 
against Britain are the men who tried to 
prevent Britain from buying war materials 
in the United States. Fortunately, they did 
not have their way. As a result, the British 
investment of one and one-half billions of 
British-owned dollars in the American war- 
plane industry helped us to transform a pro- 
duction machine that turned out 200 planes 
a month into a production machine that 
turned out 2,000 planes a month. 

You tell that to any fifth columnist who 
whispers lies about what we could do with 
planes we sent to England. It is these same 
people who now want us to sit at home with 
our war material and wait for the Axis to 
eliminate our allies. After that, they want 
us to fight a defensive war alone! 


The Spirit of Chickamauga Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Bataan, the grandsons of those men of 


Chickamauga—Blue and Gray—prove 
that their undaunted courage still lives. 


men of three wars since he walked into a 
leaden sleet at Jonesboro and stood with 
the “Rock” at Chickamauga. 


[From the Bryan (Ohio) Press of March 5, 
1942] 


GEORGE HAMET HAS ANSWERED THE LAST ROLL 
CALL FEBRUARY 13, 1942, BUT HIS SPIRIT LIVES 
ON BATAAN WITH GEN. DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 


Passing of George Hamet, next to the last 
Civil War veteran in Williams County, recalls 
memories of .that courageously fought con- 
flict. Many local people who in their youth 
attended reunions of the old Thirty-eighth 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry remember what their 
fathers and grandfathers said of its cam- 
paigns. Williams County men enlisted in a 
dozen different regiments, but many of them 
were in the Thirty-eighth serving under Gen. 
George Thomas, the “Rock of Chickamauga.” 
The most desperate engagement of ths 
Thirty-eighth, according to old veterans, was 
at Jonesboro, where the 360 men charged an 
angle of the Confederate fortifications and 
lost 42 dead and 108 wounded. In the dash 
from the woods to the Gray works, the colors 
of the Thirty-eighth were carried by 5 men. 
The color bearer, O. P. Randall, was shot dead, 
as was his successor, Corporal Baird. Corpo- 
ral Strawser was severely wounded. Cor- 
poral Donze was wounded as he carried the 
flag to the enemy's works, and the fifth bearer, 
Corporal Brooks, had five bullets pass through 
his clothing. The fight at Jonesboro will be 
long recalled by many local families. The 
riddled colors of the Thirty-eighth, too crum- 
bled by time to be unfurled, are in the local 
library. 


Clyde Ridenhour carried on at Pearl 
Harbor Williams County’s great tradi- 
tion. America will win if we support 
such men as man our ships and guns. 


[From the Bryan (Ohio) Democrat of 
February 28, 1942] 


DEATH OF RIDENOUR CONFIRMED BY NAVY—LET- 
TER FROM FRANK KNOX RECEIVED “TODAY; 
COUNTY'S FIRST CASUALTY 


The death of Clyde Ridenour, Jr., 28, of 
Bryan, during the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor on Sunday, December 7, has been con- 
firmed by the Navy Department, according to 
a letter received today from Frank Knox, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, by his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clyde Ridenour, Sr., of 428 South Cherry 
Street. 

Last Wednesday a telegram was received by 
Mr. Ridenour, from Rear Admiral Randall 
Jacobs, chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
stating that an exhaustive search had been 
made, and that it had been determined that 
the young man had lost his life in the per- 
formance of his duty. The Ridenours first 
heard on December 21 that he was missing. 

The letter received today read as follows: 

“TI desire to offer to you my personai con- 
dolence in the tragic death of your son, Clyde 
Ridenour, Jr., radioman third class, United 
States Navy, which occurred at the time of 
the attack by the Japanese on December 7, 
1941. It is hoped that you may find comfort 
in the thought that he made the supreme 
sacrifice upholding the highest tradition of 
the Navy in the defense of his country. Very 
sincerely yours, Frank Knox, Secretary of the 
Navy, Washington, D. C.” 

Ridenour, who enlisted in the Navy at 
Houston, Tex., on May 20, 1938, was Williams 
County’s first casualty of the present war. 
He was one of 15 county men in the Pacific 
war zone when hostilities started. 
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Housing Dream 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
largest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of bombers is being constructed 
near the city of Ypsilanti in the Congres- 
sional District which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress. This is the Ford 
bomber plant, and when completed, wil] 
employ between 70,000 and 100,000 work- 
ers, 15,000 of whom will be women and 
who will receive the same pay as men for 
like work. 

Additional facilities providing for the 
housing of these national defense work- 
ers are now being considered by the Fed- 
eral Government. Ten thousand family 
unit homes are included in the prospec- 
tus. In an address in Detroit last fall, 
Sidney Hillman, one of the officials of 
the O. P. M., asserted that this 10,000- 
unit community was needed in the Wil- 
low Run area and that the project would 
cost approximately $50,000,000. Much 
consideration has been given to these 
housing and facility necessities by the 
several agencies of the Government han- 
dling such matters. 

The architectural school of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has prepared plans 
as a possible formula for a city to house 
families which will be attached to the 
area by the Willow Run bomber plant. 
Apparently these plans are being given 
consideration by the agencies of the 
Government. These plans would include 
a business district, schools, churches, 
large parks adjacent to schools, and an 
18-hole golf course. Indeed, there is 
much comment in the community and 
much publicity in the local press con- 
cerning this proposal. 

My attention has been called to an 
editorial in the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News 
of March 6, 1942, which is significant of 
the thought of many people, especially 
taxpayers, at this time. Referense is 
made to the visit to Detroit of Frederick 
A. Delano, one of the planning commis- 
sioners of the city of Washington, to 
study the Willow Run project. Mr. 
Delano’s artistic views, as well as his 
counsel, have added much to the beauty 
of the city of Washington in the days 
when beauty could be considered in city 
and housing development. I believe, 
however, that the financial necessities of 
the hour require expenditures of public 
money for essentials only in our national 
defense, and I hope that Mr. Delano, or 
whoever is making the decisions in con- 
nection with the Willow Run plant, will 
keep this fact in mind. 

The editorial to which I refer is as 
follows: 

HOUSING DREAM 

Frederic A. Delano, uncle of the President, 
arrived in Detroit amid pomp and fanfare, to 
study the problem of housing the workers 
who are expected to build four-motored 








bombers at the Willow Run plant. As quali- 
fication for the task, he expressed extreme in- 
terest in housing, and then he met with 
other officials in secret executive session. 
The dreams began to boil. And how they 
boiled. Federal planners, 1942 style, do not 
dream on a miserly basis. 

Out of the Willow Run situation has come 
a scheme superbly grandiose. Plans are nec- 
essarily imprecise and various this early in 
the development, but the general impression 
is that the Federal Government will take time 
out from the war to build a new Michigan 
city stretching from Buffalo to Chicago and 
from Sault Ste. Marie to Cincinnati. Where 
there are fields and farms and pigs and cows 
there will be streets and parks and shops and 
sewers and schools and transportation sys- 
tems and houses of all sizes. Thousands of 
workmen will build this city, which will re- 
quire millions of feet of lumber and tons of 
metal and tile. Hundreds of trucks would 
be needed to transport materials. It is a 
mammoth project to be undertaken by a 
nation at war—a nation allegedly interested 
in putting as little energy as possible into ac- 
tivities which are not absolutely essential to 
victory. 

But after the new metropolis has sprung 
from the swamps and woods and cropland, 
it will, of course, be a model community. 
All Federal projects are model communities. 
That’s why the Federal Government likes to 
build them. It would be fun to build a model 
community just to have a model community, 
whether it was needed or not. 

Rather than contemplating the expendi- 
ture of titanic energy and mountains of 
material to create a new city, the Federal 
Government could better give its whole at- 
tention to increasing the supply of rubber. 
Like most of Michigan’s great factories, Wil- 
low Run was built on the supposition that 
rubber would bring employees to work. 
Washington apparently has not discovered 
yet how dependent the country is on tires. 
It might cost less to concentrate on rubber 
production than to create a gigantic trans- 
portation network so that everybody in the 
model metropolis could reach his job at the 
bomber plant. 

Moreover, would it be more economical to 
create a new metropolis or to utilize the 
existing municipal facilities? Would it be 
simpler, for example, to build a whole new 
sewage system or to extend existing lines? 
Admittedly, new living quarters may be 
needed—undoubtedly will be needed—and the 
Federal Government will have to provide 
them. But would it be wiser to create a new 
community than to add to existing com- 
munities? Moreover, why invest heavy sums 
in permanent housing when it is possible to 
obtain prefabricated dwellings at much less 
cost and with a far greater salvage potential, 
since prefabricated dwellings can be moved 
and be used elsewhere. 

Ann Arbor is not asking for an influx of 
temporary inhabitants. Police, health, school, 
and tax problems would be greatly compli- 
cated. But as far as suddenly creating a new 
Michigan metropolis is concerned, the Federal 
planners seem to have been bitten by a mag- 
nificent dream which ought to be examined 
by them while they are awake sometime. 





Against the Dies Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr, ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks I include several editorials from 
newspapers in different parts of the 
country sharply criticizing the Dies 
committee. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch of Febru- 
ary 13, 1942] 
THAT MAN DIES AGAIN! 


If Martin Dies, the voter-repudiated Texas 
politician, has his way about it, he is going to 
break the record of the nine-lived cat. He 
wants another $100,000 to finance another 
year of peeking under the bed, and the House 
Rules Committee has sent the request to the 
floor. 

Apparently in an effort to give it a touch of 
wartime justification, Dies has disclosed that 
the President and the State Department pre- 
vented him from holding public hearings 
last year regarding Jap subversive activities. 
In other words, we suppose that, if it hadn’t 
been for President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, 
and also the Attorney General, Martin Dies 
would have prevented Pearl Harbor. 

That is a lot of claptrap. At that time, 
we were striving to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions with Tokyo, and Jap-baiting would have 
been no help. Why did not Dries hold secret 
hearings, or, better still, whisper a word or 
two into Edgar Hoover’s ear, or to the Army 
and Navy intelligence staffs? 

Dres has been operating for a long time now 
by virtue of a statute which authorizes Con- 
gress to conduct investigations with a view 
to the enactment of legislation. The country 
has yet to hear a meritorious suggestion of 
that nature from his committee. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he has turned it into a one-man 
show which has stimulated the sort of preju- 
dices which, unfortunately, have a cash value 
on some lecture platforms. He has gone 
Mrs. Dilling and her red-backed book one 
better. 

The United States needs to be_ vigilant. 
If some of us did not fully realize that before 
Pearl Harbor, we certainly do now. But what 
can Dries contribute to national vigilance? 
His show has gone on long enough. It 
has degenerated into something little bet- 
ter than a personal racket. It’s time to call 
a halt. 

For $100,000 we can buy three medium 
tanks. 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
March 1, 1942] 


WHAT ABOUT THE COMPETENCE OF THE DIES 
COMMITTEE? 


The Dies committee implies that it was not 
in the least surprised by Pearl Harbor. By 
last August, the committee’s latest report 
says, its members had formed the conviction 
that the Japanese Government was “hypo- 
critically going through the motions of diplo- 
matic negotiations with the United States 
Government without entertaining the slight- 
est thought that the problems of the Pacific 
were susceptible of amicable adjustment.” 

But how deeply felt, how burning was this 
conviction of the committee? Men who had 
at that time grasped the essential truth about 
Japanese intentions and thought they had 
evidence to prove it should have been fanat- 
ical in their determination that the country 
be adequately warned. To have possessed 
such certainty of mind as the committee in- 
dicates that it possessed imposed a very sol- 
emn responsibility. The custodians of such 
knowledge should, at very least, have camped 
at the White House and at the Department 
of State pouring out their tale until somebody 
listened. 

However, what seems to have happened, ac- 
cording to the committee’s report, was that 
when the members proposed to hold hear- 
ings and expose Japanese espionage last fall, 
Chairman Dries merely wrote to the Justice 
Department and asked if this would be satis- 
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factory to the Government. Acting Attorney 
General McGuire replied that the matter had 
been discussed with the President and the 
Secretary of State and that they both ob- 
jected. The committee then turned over such 
evidence as it had to Government agencies 
and apparently considered its duty done. 

This sounds as if, upon discovering there 
were to be no headlines in the Japanese mat- 
ter, Mr. Dres’ zeal abated somewhat. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Hull were mistaken in the 
hope they placed in negotiations with Japan 
but, as long as they held that hope, they were 
justified in objecting to the kind of publicity 
Mr. Dies proposed. The record does not indi- 
cate that he made any effort personally to 
convince them their faith in the negotiations 
was misplaced. 

In fact, if Mr. Dres is to be judged by the 
public record of his activities and utterances 
during all of last fall, his conviction as to the 
greatest peril facing this country at that time 
was the fact that some alleged Communists 
were on the public pay roll—particularly five 
in the office of Price Administrator Hender- 
son. Mr. Dies announced very calmly on 
September 21 that a proposed investigation 
of Japanese undercover work would be de- 
ferred at the administration’s request, and 
he gave no evidence of violent or even vigor- 
ous dissent. But he was soon proclaiming 
with loud ado a list of 1,124 Federal em- 
ployees he said were Communists or linked 
with subversive groups. Did he supply also 
a@ list of the Japanese spies at work on the 
island of Oahu? 

The truth is, as Secretary Knox reported on 
his return from investigating the Pearl Har- 
bor disaster, that “the most effective fifth- 
column work of the war was done in Hawaii, 
with the possible exception of Norway.” And 
the Dies committee had been in operation 
almost 4 years. The truth probably also is, 
as the committee’s own report says, that the 
Pacific coast and the Panama Canal are still 
endangered by Japanese fifth columnists. 
What does this indicate about the compe- 
tence of the Dies committee in exposing and 
rooting out subversive activity? 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican of 
February 11, 1942] 


DIES COMMITTEE’S RECORD AND FUTURE 


The Dies committee of the National House 
has been functioning since 1938 and Chair- 
man Digs now seeks to have the House renew 
its life for another year. The American Civil 
Liberties Union points out that not a single 
piece of legislation has resulted from the 
investigations. 

While new laws may not be a complete 
test of the committee’s usefulness, the ab- 
sence of any legislation on the statute books 
to be credited to the Dies committee’s per- 
sistent investigations indicates that the com- 
mittee does not enjoy the confidence of Con- 
gress. If this inference is justified, why 
should the committee get further authority 
to run an inquisition? Congressional inves- 
tigations are held for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information that would aid the legis- 
lators in framing new statutes. 

Now that war has come, the job of running 
down subersive activities and exposing dis- 
loyalists is in the special field of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, which are adequately equipped 
for the work. While the Dies committee 
can only smear, the Department of Justice 
can prosecute; and a prosecution at léast 
gives the accused a chance for defense be- 
fore a judge and jury. Many of the Dies 
committee, including its chairman, have an 
obsession against “liberals.” One of the 
members, a Mississippi Congressman, is now 
quoted as saying that any person who loves 
his country could well afford to “submerge 
so-called civil liberties until the war is over.” 
That attitude is not the attitude of the 
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administration as defined by Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle. So-called civil liberties, he has 
declared, are still to be safeguarded. 

The Dies committee should be “sub- 
merged” rather than civil liberties, so-called. 
In any case, the committee’s continuance 
cannot contribute to the winning of the war 
so much as to continued publicity for Chair- 
man Digs. 

{From the York (Pa.) Gazette and Daily of 
March 5, 1942] 


MARTIN DIES GOES THE LIMIT 


If anyone had any real doubt about the 
purposes of Martin Dies, his speech in Con- 
gress yesterday should disillusion them. Dres 
attacked Congressman THomas ExioT of Mas- 
sachusetts for statements made in a speech 
recently delivered by Mr. Error in Worcester, 
Mass. 

Mr. Dress, call it what he may, made an at- 
tack upon the President of the United States 
in his usual veiled and insinuating manner. 
He announced in the course of his speech 
that his investigators had uncovered evidence 
of an attempt to undermine confidence in 
the President’s integrity, and that the in- 
formation collected by the committee’s in- 
vestigators would be made public later. 

Can anyone conceive of a more vicious and 
outrageous procedure? Unless Dres was ready 
to make public all the facts and circum- 
stances in connection with the matter he 
should not and had he been possessed of 
common decency he would not have broad- 
cast it until he was ready to divulge all the 
facts and circumstances. He is either too 
ignorant to realize the effect of his actions 
or he is the most invidious influence in this 
Nation. Not satisfied with having attempted 
to besmirch men of the highest ideals and 
upright character who believed in and at- 
tempt to live up to their democratic ideals, 
men like Leon Henderson and Paul Kellog, 
and William F. Dodd, and many others, he 
is now by insinuation and telling only part 
of the story casting doubt upon the integrity 
of President Roosevelt himself. For what- 
ever Digs may say or however loudly he may 
rant or deny, the effect of his statement yes- 
terday in connection with the President is to 
create suspicion and doubt. No man of in- 
telligence would have made such a statement 
without further elaboration unless he was 
very careless, to say the least, of the effect 
that it might have. 

What Representative Exror said about Mar- 
TIN Diss is certainly no justification for Mr. 
Dies dragging the name of the President of 
the United States into the controversy in 
such manner as to adroitly create a doubt 
about the President himself. Mr. Dries has 
Only himself to blame for the charges made 
by Mr. Etror. He has persistently pursued 
and bedeviled liberals whose only faults have 
been a desire to be really democratic. He has 
attempted to smea: and besmirch every Gov- 
ernment employee or prominent person who 
has interested himself in the struggle for de- 
mocracy at home or abroad. Wittingly or un- 
wittingly, he has served the cause of the 
Nazis again and again. It is no coincidence, 
in our humble opinion, that he received as 
much favorable attention as any other citizen 
of the United States by enemy propagandists 
last year. 

Martin Digs has served the cause of the 
Fascists well. His committee ha: played into 
Hitler’s hand time after time by its Com- 
munist witch hunts. He has ably seconded, 
so far as this country is concerned, Hitler’s 
anti-Communist line. His committee has en- 
gaged in antics that would be ridiculous were 
it not so serious a matter. After all, the 
actions of a congressional committee do have 
scme influence and effect even when a MARTIN 
Digs heads it. No: all the people are able to 
keep themselves well-informed about what 


the committee is doing and left undone, and 
many of them are, quite naturally, taken in 
by it. 

It is difficult, indeed, to predict what the 
lower House of will do these days. 
But surely Mr. Dregs’ latest should make it 
absolutely impossible for him to recéive any 
further funds to carry on. He hac gone too 
far at last, we would think, even for the most 
bitter of the New Deal opponents to follow. 

One does not treat one’s worst enemies, if 
one has any sense of the eternal fitness of 
things, as Martin Dies in his wrath and amid 
the cheers of his fellow reactionaries did treat 
the President of the United States by mouth- 
ing a statement which without explanation 
and disclosure of the facts is not only hitting 
below the belt but is utterly unexcusable. 


Government Press Agents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF ?EPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing thought-provoking editorial from 
the Redwood City Tribune, one of the 
representative daily newspapers in my 
district. The country is rapidly becom- 
ing “fed up” with continued wasteful 
extravagance as practiced by various Fed- 
eral agencies. Unless we make every 
effort to reduce nondefense spending to 
the lowest possible figure the public’s 
faith in its elected representatives will 
be badly shaken, if not destroyed. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO UNCLE SAM ABOUT HIS PRESS 
AGENTS 


Dear UNCLE SAM: We have been impressed 
by your many appeals to us to help conserve 
resources, now that priorities and stoppage of 
import sources have meant shortages in sup- 
plies. We are doing our best to help in sav- 
ing of paper, and would appreciate your co- 
operation in helping us to cooperate with you. 

We suggest, therefore, that you strike us 
from the mailing list of the Government’s 
useless press agents. Every week we receive 
matter marked for news release on certain 
dates, when the news already has been pub- 
lished days before. In many instances the 
actual mailing dates of your news releases are 
later than the dates assigned for the publi- 
cation of the matter. 

If you would cease sending us those useless 
releases not only would you save a certain 
amount of paper, but you also would save 
time at this end that is spent in sorting, 
opening, and tossing away the matter, and 
would lessen to some extent the postal bur- 
den as well. 

No doubt hundreds of other newspapers feel 
the same on this subject as we do, and if you 
were to strike them also from your press 
agents’ list, this proposed saving would be 
multiplied even as the wastefulness is multi- 
plied today. 

If all of the papers were to be taken off 
the press agents’ list, you then could release 
some of those 3,000 administration press 

| agents in Washington for more useful activity, 
| and save some additional tax revenues besides. 
Yours truly, 
Repwoop City TRIBUNE. 
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National Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CoNGREssIONAL Recorp three ad- 
dresses delivered last evening in connec- 
tion with the ninth anniversary of the 
national farm rrogram by the President, 
the Vice President, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, respectively, and broadcast 
over the major networks 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


No one can think back over the last 9 
years without coming to the conclusion that 
the most significant single fact in recent 
American history is the ability of the Ameri- 
can people to face a tough situation and to 
take orderly and united action in their own 
behalf and in behalf of the things in which 
they believe. 

There has been a considerable amount of 
discussion lately about the alleged 
cency of the American people. Newspaper 
editors and commentators have been telling 
us that the American psople are complacent— 
that they are apathetic. 

I think I know the American people pretty 
well. A lot of them write to me. A lot of 
them send me messages of one sort or another. 
They talk to me pretty frankly. If there 
is one single thing of which I am certain, 
it is that the American people are not now, 
and have not been, complacent. On the con- 
trary, they are keenly aware of the situation 
in which they find themselves, and they are 
wholeheartedly and entirely committed to ac- 
tion. Now, as a decade ago, they are facing 
up to the iob they have to do, and they pro- 
pose to see to it that the job is done. 

Americans are preparing with all possible 
speed to take their places on the battle fronts. 
Workers in the mills and mines are laboring 
long hours, under great pressure, to turn out 
the weapons and equipment without which 
the war cannot be won. Men and women 
in thousands of communities are giving their 
time and energy in the work.of civilian de- 
fense. And out in the country, farmers are 
straining every effort to produce the food 
which, like the tanks and planes, is abso- 
lutely indispensable to victory. 

The members of each of these various 
groups know the extent to which they them- 
selves are responding. But they do not always 
know what is being done by the others. And 
that gives an opportunity to the enemy to get 
in some deadly blows. That gives an oppor- 
tunity to the enemy to spread malicious 
words. Labor, says the evil whisper, is sabo- 
taging the war program with strikes and slow- 
downs and demands for higher wages. Busi- 
ness, it says, is gouging the country with un- 
conscionable profits. And the farmer, ac- 
cording to this treacherous voice. is using the 
war to grab all he can. 

Now, it happens that, as a result of the war 
program, the incomes of all three groups on 
the average are substantially increased. Of 
course, there are instances where a few busi- 
nessmen or a few workers or a few farmers 
are demanding and getting more than they 
ought. But, in general, the increase to the 








different groups has been kept fairly well in 
balance, and there has been only a moderate 
rise in the cost of living in city and country. 

It seems to me that we ought to feel proud 
of the undoubted fact that we are getting 
cooperation and a reasonably fair balance 
among 90 percent of our population, and that 
if less than 10 percent of the population is 
chiseling we still have a pretty good national 
record, 

But if all prices keep on going up, we shall 
have inflation of a very dangerous kind— 
we shall have such a steep rise in prices and 
the cost of living that the entire Nation will 
be hurt. That would greatly increase the cost 
of the war and the national debt, hamper the 
drive for victory, and inevitably plunge 
everyone—city workers and farmers alike-- 
into ruinous deflation later on. 

I wish someone would invent a better word 
than “inflation.” What we really mean is 
that even though we may not realize it at the 
moment, it is not a good thing for the coun- 
try to upset all the old standards if the cost 
of living goes up through the roof and wages 
go up through the roof. Actually, in such 
a case we are no better off than we were 
before as individuals or heads of families and 
it comes close to being true that that which 
goes up has to come down. 

This fight against inflation is not fought 
with bullets or with bombs, but it is equally 
vital. It calls for cooperation and restraint 
on the part of every group. It calls for 
mutual good will and a willingness to be- 
lieve in the other fellow’s good faith. It 
calls for unflagging vigilance and effective 
action by the Government to prevent profit- 
eering and unfair returns, alike for services 
and for goods. 

So, on this ninth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the National Farm Program, we can 
all rededicate ourselves to the spirit with 
which this common effort by the farmers 
came to birth. Never before in our history 
has there been as much need for unstinting 
service to the country. Hard, trying, diffi- 
cult days are ahead. How hard and how 
bitter they will be depends on how well we 
can keep our eyes, our thoughts, and our ef- 
forts directed toward the only thing that 
matters now for every one of us in the United 
Nations—winning the war. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


When I talked with Governor Roosevelt at 
Warm Springs in November of 1932 and with 
President Roosevelt in the White House the 
evening of March 8, 1933, I little thought 
that the plans we then made would have 
such a vital meaning for the welfare of the 
country in a time of crucial need. The 
ever-normal granary, which came out of those 
plans and in which the President has always 
taken the keenest interest, is proving its 
value today as never before. Farmers re- 
member how it sustained prices in time of 
great and crushing surplus and how it main- 
tained the supply in time of terrible drought. 
Now the ever-normal granary is making pos- 
sible the expansion of livestock production 
that is so urgent. It is a source of strength 
without which Britain could not well con- 
tinue to carry on. Because of the ever-nor- 
mal granary accumulations tens of millions 
of people in the United States will have 
enough to eat during the years of war. 

During the past 15 months, because of 
being busy in other fields, I have had little 
chance to observe the farm program at first 
hand. But I have always felt confident that 
as a result of the farm program there were 
30,000,000 people in the open country stand- 
ing firmly for the Nation’s welfare, in posi- 
tion to use their time, their machinery, and 
their soil to the best possible advantage. 
Comments to the effect that these 30,000,000 
farm people are lacking in patriotism are base 
and slanderous. The farmers are as patriotic 
and unselfish as any group of people in the 
United States. Many of them are short of 
labor, others are short of machinery, all of 
them are working long hours. They will meet 
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difficulties of many kinds during 1942. But 
I know they will be loyal to their Commander 
in Chief and will follow him in whatever he 
decides to be wise. 

It is all-important, looking toward the fu- 
ture, that we maintain the farm program in 
good repute. We must not at any time give 
those interests which have always been 
against agriculture the opportunity to say 
that the farmers are a selfish pressure group, 
taking advantage of the war to get more than 
they are entitled to. 

Moreover, even from the selfish point of 
view of the farmers themselves, I have the 
feeling that in the case of many products 
there is a point beyond which any rise in 
price is likely to result in twice or three times 
the amount of that rise being taken away 
from the farmer through a collapse of farm 
prices later on. I am confident that 80 per- 
cent of the farmers of the United States, in 
the light of their own ‘experience, will agree 
with me in this. In any event, I am sure that 
if the majority of the farmers lean over back- 
ward to avoid undue pressure on the Nation 
in time of trouble, we shall be just that 
much more likely to have a soundly function- 
ing farm program when the war is over. That 
is when the farmer will really need friends. 

Because I sit in Cabinet meetings and meet 
with the President once a week in his legisla- 
tive conferences, I know the tremendous 
magnitude of his responsibility. His heart 
has always been extremely sympathetic to 
the farmer, but he must also think about 
100,000,000 other people in the United States 
and how to make the efforts of all the people 
best serve the cause of the United Nations. 
And so I am sure that the farmers to whom 
we are talking tonight will do everything 
they can to help our great Commander in 
Chief bear his burdens most effectively in 
order to safeguard the future of us all. We 
can win and we shall win under his leader- 
ship, provided each of us is prepared every 
day to sacrifice to the utmost. 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Tonight we are again celebrating one of the 
most important anniversaries in American 
agriculture. Nine years ago last night Henry 
Wallace, the then newly appointed Secretary 
of Agriculture, acting under instructions 
from the President, summoned the farm lead- 
ers of the Nation to Washington. That call 
was the first step toward the development 
of national farm programs. For 9 years 
these programs have stood between the farm- 
ers and bankrupt prices. They have rehabil- 
itated thousands of farm families. They 
have made it possible for farmers to Own 
their own farms. They have provided ade- 
quate reserves of food and fiber for the Na- 
tion. They have restored some of the Na- 
tion’s lost soil fertility. They have brought 
food to underprivileged people and milk to 
undernourished school children. These pro- 
grams have protected the entire Nation. 

Now we are at war. Many nations besides 
our own are depending upon our farmers to 
provide them. with the strength with which 
to continue their fight against the aggres- 
sors. The burden and responsibility upon 
American farmers are staggering. Fortu- 
nately, American agriculture is today a rug- 
ged, vigorous industry prepared to shoulder 
its share of the Nation’s war burden. 

In the national farm programs our farm- 
ers have the means and machinery with 
which to merge their individual efforts into 
the greatest total contribution to the war 
effort. The farm programs that were a peace- 
time blessing are a wartime godsend. 

Total farm production in 1941 was the 
greatest on record, thanks largely to feed 
reserves stored up in the ever-normal gran- 
ary. Production goals calling for still larger 
production in 1942 have been established. 
These goals, representing the needs of our 
own people and the estimated needs of our 
Allies, have been broken down by States and 
counties and farms, so that each farm family 
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knows exactly what is expected of it in 1942. 
Farmers must produce more and they must 
produce more wisely than ever before. 

Already American farm products have 
played a spectacular and decisive part in this 
world-wide struggle. From the first lend- 
lease shipments last spring up to the end of 
January we had shipped 1,200,000 long tons 
of our most highly concentrated and nour- 
ishing foods to Great Britain. Even with 
those foods, the British have had to ration 
carefully; without those foods it is unlikely 
that Britain could have withstood the bat- 
tering which she has received at the hands 
of the enemy. The American farmer stands 
on the front line in some of our most stra- 
tegic battle areas. 

Now and increasingly in the future, Ameri- 
can food may be the deciding factor in more 
and more of the nations friendly to the cause 
of freedom. American farmers realize this. 
That is why, in spite of serious shortages of 
farm labor, machinery, and fertilizer, our 
farmers have said, “We will produce the food 
that 1t takes to win this war.” That is why 
American farmers have said that in 1942 they 
will greatly surpass last year’s record produc- 
tion; for example, they have indicated that 
they will expand their production by 10,000,- 
000 hogs, 500,000,000 dozen eggs, 9,000,000,000 
pounds of milk and 7,000,000 acres of oil 
crops. 

I am thankful, as I know every other citi- 
zen of this country is, that we have a strong, 
well-organized agricultural army of 6,000,000 
American farmers to meet the demands of 
this critical hour. The strength of this <gri- 
cultural army is due in no small part to 
the national programs which have been c13- 
ated during the last 9 years. It took wise and 
courageous leadership to inaugurate those 
programs in March 1933. Today, in March 
tn we are glad to follow the same leader- 
ship. 





Some Tragic Misjudgments of History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article from the Missis- 
sippi Veteran of February 1942, by Chap- 
lain G. C. Schwartz, entitled “Some 
Tragic Misjudgments of History.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SOME TRAGIC MISJUDGMENTS OF HISTORY 
(By Chaplain Schwartz) 


The scene opens in the palace of Jabin, 
King of the Canaanites, at Hazor. Let’s 
imagine this conversation between King Jabin 
and his field general, Sisera. ‘Well, old boy, 
it looks like you will have to take the field 
again against those silly Israelites. My pa- 
trols bring me word that they are mobiliz- 
ing again near Mount Tabor. Their general, 
Barak, is a poor stick, while their judge is only 
a woman; Mrs. Deborah they call her. She 
knows nothing about warfare and has noth- 
ing to fight with but a lot of poorly armed 
volunteers who have come forth from their 
caves and dens. You had better take all of 
our 900 chariots of iron and my best legions 
of infantry as I want to make a quick job of 
it. If you hurry you ought to be back here 
for the cocktail hour on Monday. Good luck, 
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and by the way, bring me back some good 
strong captives, and a score of comely 
wenches for my harem. Good luck, old boy.” 

You know the story how Sisera and his 


mechanization went forth to battle, but his | 


blitzkrieg did not blitz for a violent storm 
made a quagmire out of the plain, the storm 
beat in the faces of his charioteers; they could 
not charge or maneuver, and before Sisera 
knew it his chariots were captured, his in- 
fantry in rout, and he, himself, a fugitive. 
In a few short hours the whole expedition 
came to ruin and Sisera lay cold in death. 
God struck in his wrath and the heathen 
melted away. 

This whole incident tells a sad story of a 
tragic misjudgment that brought ruin upon 
a king and his people. 

In 483 B. C., proud King Xerxes of 
Persia prepared to invade Greece; he was 
putting a strong fleet and a veteran army 
into the conflict, he had made important 
alliances with mighty neighboring nations, 
the Greeks themselves were divided, and 
he felt very sure of success. With banners 
flying, with stirring music and amid the 
applause of his people, he launched a cam- 
paign, which in his mind could only end 
in success. 

But he got the surprise of his life; the 
valiant Greeks destroyed most of his fleet at 
Salamis and smashed his main army at 
Plataea, and Xerxes, with the broken rem- 
nants of his army and navy, went limping 
back into Persia. 

Agsin does history record another fatal 
misjudgment which humiliated a proud and 
mighty people. 

In March 1836 Gen. Antonio Santa Ana, 
of Mexico, felt good within himself; had he 
not just overwhelmed the Alamo and con- 
quered Goliad, had he not some 6,000 brave 
Mexicans under arms in Texas? Now was 
the time to follow and crush that insolent 
Yankee, Sam Houston, who was reported to 
have taken the field with some 700 raw 
troops. And so with courage and confidence 
he went onward to his doom. After follow- 
ing Houston’s command for days, mocking 
them and boasting of his vengeance, Houston 
suddenly turned on him in a surprise attack 
near San Jacinto. In less than 2 hours the 
entire Mexican force was in rout, most of 
them were either killed or captured, and 2 
days later a saddened Santa Ana stood a 
prisoner before the man whom he despised. 

And so is recorded another misjudgment 
that humbled the proud and boastful. 

In 1941 a proud conqueror surveyed a vast 
area that his invincible hordes had con- 
quered, he thought of once mighty France, 
prostate in the dust, he looked at his legions, 
triumphant from Norway to Vichy and from 
France to eastern Poland. He beheld his 
tanks, his airplanes, his storm troops, his 
generals, and he saw a willing people, in- 
toxicated by success behind him. And s0 
dominated by the same fatal philosophy 
that had led Napoleon to his doom, he said 
to himself, “I will now subdue Russia and 
with the wheat of the Ukraine and the oil of 
the Caucasus I will turn and smite Britain 
hip and thigh.” 

But the Russians, fighting for their homes 
and their fields, met his assault like bands 
of lions; they trapped his tanks, clogged up 
his blitzkrieg, they drove back the proud 
storm troops, shot his bombers out of the 
air and then aided by their ancient allies, 
cold, snow, and mud, they drove and are 
still driving their enemies back on every 
front And now Hitler, struggling like a 
wolf in a trap, vainly tries to break out of 
the iron jaws of a situation that promises 
only death and ruin. When the complete 
story is written and black ruin descends 
upon the last Nazi tank, airplane, and gun 
then Hitler will know, as we now know, that 
he made a tragic misjudgment when he 
followed the footprints of Napoleon’s Grand 
Army into Russia. 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 10 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Rrcorp an article from the Wash- 
ington Star of February 27, 1942, giving 
some interesting items concerning the de- 
bate in the Canadian Parliament on the 
question of conscription for foreign 
service. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


KING IS WILLING TO SEND TROOPS TO UNITED 
STATES AND ALASKA 


Orrawa, Ontario, February 27.—“Canadian 
conscripts, still not lable for overseas duty, 
certainly would be sent to Alaska or the 
United States to help repel invasion should 
immediate necessity arise,” says Prime Min- 
ister W. L. Mackenzie King. 

The issue was raised in the House of Com- 
mon: last night during debate on a proposed 
plebiscite to decide whether the Government 
should be released from preelection pledges 
that only volunteers would be sent abroad. 

Conservative Leader R. B. Hanson, criticiz- 
ing the handling of the plebiscite, was told 
by the Prime Minister that if danger threat- 
ened “I would keep the men at home and see 
that they were ready to meet the invasion.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Hanson. “Would my 
right honorable friend send them to Seattle? 
Would he send them to the panhandle of 
Alaska?” 

Mr. King replied: “I regard the moral obli- 
gation as one not to send men overseas. But 
with respect to any technical limitation, 
should immediate necessity rise—in the pan- 
handle or any place in the vicinity of the 
coast of Canada—I certainly would use the 
Mobilization Act to see that men were sent 
within its immediate (zone of) operation to 
protect our own shores.” 


The Problem in the Far Pacific 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened to the profound words of our dis- 
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ZALDE, last evening over WMAL. He re- 
echoed thoughts that have been at once a 
constant source of emphasis and con- 
sternationtome. He spoke of the Pacific 
and the vast problems that confront the 
determined peoples there, who are op- 
posed to totalitarian methods. For the 
most part these people have been inarti- 
culate, but that silence has been removed 


Whether we like it or not there has 
been a complete change in the Far East. 
The Shanghai mind is doomed as is all 
that goes to surround that iniquitous 
Symbol of western civilization at its worst. 
The ancient cradle of society’s teeming 
millions in Asia must receive a new deal 
and every effort should be made to get 
that across to these huge populations 
whose condition and treatment blacken 
the method of our world and retard our 
United Nations’ front. 

In attempting to save them from their 
own devils we have too often subjected 
them to the evils of our commercial 
beelzebubs. Having taught them, it is no 
wonder that they have often learned 
their lessons too well. With slight ex- 
ceptions only America has been well re- 
ceived in the vast Orient, and we only 
have come through the last 50 years with 
relative respect. We have employed bluff 
at times, but there has been more senti- 
ment mingled with hard-headedness than 
has been present in the make-up of other 
nations. We cannot deny, however, that 
in many respects we have been a Sir Gal- 
ahad with the mentality of a horse 
trader. We will take the censure with 
the credit. 

But, despite these weaknesses, the 
United States built no Oriental bases 
comparable to Singapore, subsidized no 
local war lords, and coveted no spheres of 
influence. For that line of conduct, we 
can be thankful for its absence. 

Without any charge of national im- 
modesty we are best fitted, in fact, are 
under duty to take the lead in these new 
measures. It is we who must carry the 
message to the United Nations; we, who 
must activate the world’s leaders in the 
fight against the Axis to recognize the 
mistakes of the past and guarantee their 
avoidance ‘in the future. The job must 
be done now. It is performance that, will 
attract and convince, not promise. 

We have our Atlantic Charter but it is 
necessary to convince the world, especially 
the four-fifths of it that speaks our lan- | 
guage, against the Axis that we mean to 
implement that charter with world ac- 
tion. I repeat, we must have perform- 
ance—not promise. 

I am convinced that the thoughts of 
Commissioner Etizatpe bespeak the sin- 
cerest summary of the far Pacific that 
are available. They seek a new charter, 
a consuming spark that will fire the 
peoples of Asia and India, and they must 
have that spark if we are to win the peace 
as well as the war. 

H. R. Knickerbocker, the eminent au- 
thority on Europe, asserts: 

There is no such thing as winning a fight 
without passion. Without anger there can 


be no victory and useful anger is based upon 
understanding. 








He means the righteous anger of the 
Bible, the spirit that will fight. There is 
no purpose in saying that these people 
know better than helping the imperialism 
of Japan. To that assertion we have only 
the tragic case of Thailand, the nation 
which deliberately chose Japan and 
linked her future to the Japanese Nation. 
That is, they linked it as a partner but 
they have discovered to their sorrow that 
they are on the way to serfdom. But that 
realization comes too late. Let us hope 
that it will not be too late for the others. 

Do not let us oversimplify the prob- 
lem by blaming the British. Accusations 
do not solve problems. Today I am con- 
fident that the English Nation is just as 
anxious tc clear this situation as we are. 
Whatever sins of imperialism we have 
committed—British, Dutch, or even we— 
our imitators, the Japanese, have ren- 
dered insignificant our puny examples. 
The religious problems, the poverty, the 
rising nationalism, the continental im- 
mensity, the awful toll of illiteracy, the 
influence of family, the power of person- 
alities, all enter into this gigantic prob- 
lem which confronts us. But it must be 
tackled and solved. 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOAQUIN ELIZALDE 


Ladies and gentlemen, the second World 
War, now so fiercely raging, was scarcely fore- 
seen by the leaders of the United Nations. 
Some, viewing the ominous chain of events 
of the years since Japan invaded Manchuria 
in 1931, feared an eventual outbreak, but the 
great majority were completely unprepared. 

This certainly was not true of the Axis 
leaders. They made war their aim with a 
professional and deadly thoroughness. For 
a decade they built up their armies, trained 
their corps of airmen, and schooled their 
submarine crews for the cruel work of human 
destruction 

It is impossible to say when the present war 
actually started. Was it in 1937, when Japan 
attacked China, or in 1939, with the invasion 
of Poland? 

The question is academic today.. It was not 
until December 7, 1941, however, that it 
ripened into the world struggle for which 
Axis leaders had been steadfastly preparing. 

We in the Philippines, like the rest of the 
world, were caught unawares. We had no 
reason to expect the shameless onslaught 
against our homes and our cities. 

Yet, we were not completely unprepared. 
We had certain defense measures under way, 
which have proved their wisdom a thousand 
times over. 

In 1984, when the program of Philippine 
independence was agreed upon by Congress, 
the Filipino people and their leaders ac- 
cepted the responsibility for the future de- 
fense of their homeland. 

Congress provided a 10-year transition 
period during which the Philippines was to 
plan its future economic life and prepare 
for an independent national existence. 

With wndependence in sight, President 
Manuel Quezon took up the problem of estab- 
lishing an adequate defense force within the 
limits of Philippine resources. It is signifi- 
cant of his foresight that Commonwealth 
Law No. 1, the very first measure passed by 
the Philippine National Assembly, provided 
for the establishment of a Philippine defense 
force. 

An important element of this program was 
the engagement of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
as adviser on our defense. President Quezon 
perceived that MacArthur, of all men, had 
the experience, vision, and understanding of 
the Filipino people necessary to organize an 
effective defense of our islands. It was due 
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to President Quezon’s action then that Mac- 
Arthur was on the scene December 7, ready 
to lead the combined Filipino and American 
forces in the defense of our way of life. 
Naturally, our Army could not be very 
large. Budgetary limitations kept our de- 


‘fense expenditures below what might have 


been desirable. 

But we did our best to give about 40,000 
young men annually the elements of mili- 
tary training. Modest as it was, our whole 
program nevertheless was severely criticized 
in some quarters as extravagant and unnec- 
essary. 

But time proved in a very dramatic fashion 
that these Filipino citizen-soldiers, trained 
by General MacArthur and his staff, could 
become tough, hardy, and heroic fighting 
men. 

When the crisis loomed in the Pacific last 
summer, President Roosevelt had sufficient 
confidence in the fighting quality of these 
troops to order their inclusion as a unit in 
the United States Army of the Far East. 

These men—although greatly outnum- 
bered—comprised the bulk of the forces that 
took on the cream of Japan’s veteran army. 

It is useless to try to assign the blame for 
democracy’s unpreparedness. The bitter 
truth is that things have been going against 
us—very badly against us. 

The heroic stand in the Philippines, and 
the loyalty of the Filipino people to the 
United States, apparently comprise the only 
bright features of an otherwise gloomy scene. 
But there is a shining hope that can be held 
out tonight—that the Philippine example can 
be duplicated in other parts of the Far East 
and so turn the tide of war. 

Look at the map of Asia. See how vast the 
continent is. Do you realize that one-half 
the world’s population lives there? 

In the past, few Americans knew or cared 
much about our part of the world. Cer- 
tainly, it was far, far away, and had no im- 
mediate bearing on events in America. 

Today, you are acutely conscious of the 
existence of Asia. Not only are many of your 
sons battling gallantly there against tremen- 
dous odds; but events there affect your nor- 
mal economic life. 

The wartime disruption of ties with the 
southwestern Pacific has caused unexpected 
privations to everybody. As a consequence, 
you face today a devastating shortage of rub- 
ber, of tin, of Manila hemp, of sugar, of coco- 
nut oil, all of which have become essential 
in ordinary day-to-day living. 

In the past 3 months, Japan has overrun or 
threatened a score of countries, extending 
from the Bering Straits to the Antarctic 
Ocean; and from the China Sea to the Medi- 
terranean. From the jungles and mountains 
of Malaya and Burma to the coral sands of 
Wake Island the invader’s sweep has been 
unchecked. 

Many Americans are apt to think of Asia 
merely as a string of names on a map, as the 
scene of repeated campaigns of conquest, 
possessing no special identity of its own. 
There is a strong tendency to overlook the 
fact that this strategic area is the home of 
half the human race; people who can and 
should strongly influence the outcome of the 
great struggle now in progress. 

These millions and millions of human 
beings breathe and eat, and dream and think, 
and hope, as all of us do. Some are poor 
and some are rich. Some are masters and 
some are workers. But they all feel, and 
they all have some comprehension of what 
is going on in the world, dim though that 
comprehension may be. 

From this great mass of people there 
springs the same deep devotion to ideals that 
is found in the democracies of the west. In 
China, for instance, you see 400,000,000 people 
born to the oldest culture in the world, strug- 
gling, fighting, and dying to preserve their 
nationhood and their democracy. 
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In the Philippines 17,000,000 united Pili- 
pinos are fighting, hammer and claw, for 
their democracy and ideals of freedom. 

I think I may say in all humbleness that 
the example of the Philippines has shown all 
men for all time that those who fight in 
defense of freedom—the people who have 
something to fight for—-are the most resolute 
and unconquerable soldiers in the world. 

America, of its own free will, gave the 
Philippines a pledge of independence. Fili- 
pinos fight heroically under the American 
flag today because they kncw that in so doing 
they are fighting for the future of their own 
nation. 

But in neighboring areas of Asia the situa- 
tion is quite different. 

I frequently hear it said that in this war 
one-fifth of the population of the world sup- 
ports the Axis and that the remaining four- 
fifths is behind the United Nations. 

This statement has been made so repeat- 
edly that I fear it is generally believed. But 
let us ask ourselves, Is it true? Can we 
really depend on the cooperation of four- 
fifths of the world against the Axis? 

If the events in the southwestern Pacific 
are any indication, I think we could more 
safely say that this war matches one-filth of 
the world against just another fifth. It 
seems to be an unfortunate truth that the 
remaining three-fifths—at least half a billion 
people—have no acute interest in the war or 
even a clear understanding of the issues 
involved. 

In Asia there is a great mass of colonial 
subjects who today merely stand on the 
sidelines. And if they have nothing better 
to hope for in the future than the brand of 
imperialism they have known in the past, 
I for one can understand their reluctance 
to side wholeheartedly with the United 
Nations. 

Yet, I am firmly convinced that these 
millions would more readily follow the ban- 
ner of democracy than that of Axis totali- 
tarianism. 

Their own oriental philosophies, as various 
as they are, violently reject the concept of a 
master race, and of the exaltation of the state 
over the human spirit. 

Yet, we cannot depend on negatives to 
rally Asia to positive action. It cannot be 
won over on the basis of the old colonial 
system. That day has gone. The world 
must offer Asia something more than the 
cold comfort of superior protection and pat- 
ronage. 

Here is half the human race, available for 
mobilization in the defense of democratic 
ideals and principles. Here is a huge mass 
of people ready to confront Japanese and 
German armed might with truly enormous 
resistance. Can we not find a way to win 
them over to the common cause? 

Abraham Lincoln said that God must love 
the common people because he made so 
many of them. In Asia, we have nearly a 
billion common people. They must be 
aroused to take their place as our allies 

Nor is apathy and disinterest the only 
alternative for these people. Beware that 
Japan does not turn them into our foes. 

Of course, it is easy to say that we must 
win them to our side. The problem is how 
to do it. 

But something concrete must be done. 
Time is running short. Japan has already 
overrun the Philippines, Indochina, Thai- 
land, Malaya, and the East Indies. Tonight, 
Japan is beating at the door of India. 

Two weeks ago, President Roosevelt, in his 
great address to the Nation, made three 
commitments of tremendous importance to 
the Far East. First, the President stressed 
that the Atlantic Charter applies to the whole 
world. 

Then he held forth the “four freedoms”— 
freedom from want, freedom from fear, free- 
dom of thought, and freedom of religion—to 
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the people of the Pacific; and finally he de- 
ctared in all solemnity that a prime ob 

of this war is the establishment of the 

of self-determination for all people. 


of all countries resisting the Axis may be 
achieved. 

I do not pretend to speak with authority 
or with profound judgment in the sugges- 
tions I wish to submit here. They are 
thoughts that occurred to me in the general 
development of tonight’s topic. A subject as 
complex and far-reaching as this must have 
the attention—yes, the concentration—of 
the ablest minds in the world. Personally, 
I have no doubt that considerable thought 
has already been given it by the leaders of 
the great democratic governments. 

At any rate, I make this suggestion: Would 
it not be wise at this time to put into ac- 
tive operation a Pacific council to deal im- 
mediately with the social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems that confront Asia today? 

Such a council could immediately forge 
mighty weapons for intensified prosecution 
of the war against the Axis and its philosophy 
in the Far East. It would be a great spur to 
civilian resistance in conquered territory. 

This organization might also begin work at 
once on a plan for the social and economic 
readjustment of post-war Asia. 

A declaration of principles—a Pacific 
Charter—could be worked out, proposing the 
extension of liberal, progressive, free democ- 
racy to Asia. Such a declaration, paralleling 
the Atlantic Charter, would be a mighty ap- 
peal to the people of lands overrun by the 
Axis or threatened with invasion. 

This proposed Pacific Charter should as- 
sert unequivocally the right of all people to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live, and should guarantee social 
and economic justice for all. 

The promulgation of such a Pacific Charter 
would strike a fatal blow at Japanese efforts 
to turn its aggression into a holy war of 
Asia against the world. It would serve no- 
tice that this war is not being fought for 
the furtherance of imperialistic supremacy, 
but for the principles of liberty and the right 
of all men te live. 

We must understand that the principles 
and ideals of democracy are valid in any 
part of the world. Where those ideals and 
principles have been established in the lives 
of the people of Asia, they have been warmly 
embraced and cherished as fundamental 
values. 

Asia can, and must, be made to understand 
the simple truth that this war is also its 
war, and that victory would be Asia's victory, 
too. 

The Pacific program I am proposing to- 
night would be a guaranty to the people 
of Asia that their part in this struggle will not 
be in vain. 


Against the Dies Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 

Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorials: 
[From the Madison (Wis.) Times of February 

19, 1942] - 
Tue Diss SiwesHow SHOULD BE CLOSED 


For years Congress has been appropriating 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for con- 
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Why is it that Mr. Dres has been appar- 
ently more interested in using his committee 
as a sounding board for Red baiters and labor 
baiters who wished to smear liberal 
in this country with cooked-up charges than 
ae ee ee ee columnists at work 

ere 


True, the Dies committee did hear testi- 


the real subversive elements in this Nation 
are the Nazis and Fascists, not the Com- 
munists. 

While the Dies committee was trying to 
hang the label of Communism on liberals, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation was at 
work rounding up the Nazi spy ring in New 
York, which the Dies investigators com- 
pletely missed. The activities of Laura In- 
galls, too, were quite unknown to the Dies 
investigators, although during the trial it 
was brought out that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation was aware of her game and 
helped bring about her conviction. 

Spending hundrecis of thousands of dol- 
lars for a politically motivated smear com- 
mittee was an extravagance the Nation could 
ill afford during time of peace. It surely has 
no place in a war economy. The Government 
has the machinery for routing out spies and 
fifth columnists without continuing the Dies 
side show. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin of 
February 11, 1942] 


Dies CoMMITTEe’s OUTPOURINGS IMPERIL 
Nationa UNITY 
(By Ralph W. Page) 

One might think that everyone by this 
time would agree to three patent proposi- 
tions. 

No. 1. That whatever else we think, we all 
know that the one common enemy of every 
one of us, and of all mankind, is the Nazi- 
Japanese Axis. 

No. 2. That Hitler’s power and success are 
due to his practice of creating suspicion and 
dissension among his enemies. His prin- 
cipal method has been to proclaim that the 
menace is Bolshevism and that he is the 
savior. 

No. 3. Forewarned of this method and its 
devastating effects, we all agree we will not 
also be deluded by this silly propaganda, but 
will stand united with the single purpose of 
destroying this Nazi myth, along with the 
rest of its wickedness. 

Our people so thoroughly understand these 
obvious facts and the necessity for team play 
that they not only cease to discuss this “made 
in Germany” discord, but have discarded 
their own pet domestic wrangles for the 
duration. 

So the Ku Klux works with the Negro, the 
Jew with the Gentile, the Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Communists, Socialists, prohibi- 
tionists and TownseNdites all shoulder 
muskets in the same brigade. The Baptists 
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P 
segments of the population and a large pro- 
portion of the Government as fit and ready 
for his purge. 

First and foremost he would purge anyone 
who has any confidence or sympathy with 
any of our ly Russia. The 
purge extends up to and incluces the Presi- 
dent and most of the Cabinet. 

Of course, nobody will accept this prepos- 
terous verdict. But the upshot is to fan into 
That is, if anybody reads this Yellow Peril. 
Whatever the motive, it is a shot 100 percent 
up Hitler’s alley. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of February 
] 


Dies COMMITTEE Loses CasTE UNDER CRITICISM 
(By Ralph Smith) , 

WasHINGTON, D. C., February 27,—The ex- 
tension of the life of the Dies Un-American 
Committee, headed by the forensic and rangy 
Congressman from Texas, while foreshadowed, 
has aroused fewer salvos of applause than 
attended similar previous actions by the 
House of Representatives. 

Fact is, Mr. Dies has slipped considerably 
since that day, some weeks ago, when he 
clashed disastrously with his Texan col- 
league, Hatton SumNeErs, who allowed as now 
“we (the United States) must not knowingly 
insult any nation which is now engaged in 
this war as an ally of our own.” He added 
that “if we are seeking to kick Russia, if that 
is what we are trying to do, then there is 
mighty good sense in the proposals of Mr. 
Diss.” 


Since the SumNers sockdolager, Martin 
Dres has been taken to task by other Mem- 
bers, notably Tuomas Hopkins Eliot, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who contends that when 
America is engaged in a deadly war with dan- 
gerous enemies Federal investigators should 
not be sent on fools’ errands. 

DIES’ PROSCRIBED LIST 

Young Mr. Exior of Massachusetts recently 
called the attention of the House to the Dies 
committee roster of Federal workers affiliated 
with un-American organizations—a list in- 
ee ee ee ee 


“Let’s see what the gentleman from Texas 
calls as un-American or Communist-front 
organization,” said Extor. “I find here the 
name of William E. Dodd, Jr., who, according 
to the Dies committee, is subversive because 
his father—the late Ambassador to Germany, 
not Dodd—was a member of the 
Council Against Intolerance. 

“Let me call the roll of some of the men-— 
some of the subversive, traitorous Ameri- 
cans—who formed that council. Its cochair- 
men are Senator Barbour, of New Jersey; 
George Gordon Battle, of New York; and 
William Allen White, the Emporia editor. 

AL SMITH, CARTER GLASS, ET AL 


“The council membership includes Attor- 
ney General Biddle, Senator Bennett Clark, 








of Missouri; Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York; Frank Gannett, the publisher; Jo- 
sephus Daniels; Governor Saltonstall, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Rev. Maurice E. Sheehy, of the 
Catholic University; Alfred E. Smith, of New 
York; and Senator Carter Glass, or Virginia. 

“It is silly, 1 tell you gentleman of the 
House. We are told the blacklist includes 
a man because his father served on a coun- 
cil with such dangerous revolutionaries as 
Carter Glass and Josephus Daniels! 

“We are told Mary Johnson should be 
blacklisted because she drew a picture for 
a communist paper some 6 years ago, al- 
though in truth and fact the Mary who 
drew the picture isn’t the Mary listed by 
DIEs 


“And while the Dies committee is setting 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation.on the 
trail of Mary Johnson, the Normandie goes up 
in flames in New York Harbor. What about 
putting first things first, anyhow?” 


WENDELL WILLKIE A “PINK”? 


Warming to his subject, the youthful Bos- 
tonian directed attention to still another 
“subversive group” cataloged by the Dies 
committee. 

“Tt is the China Aid Council,” he said. “A 
Government employee is placed on the black- 
list because he fraternizes with that organi- 
zation. 

“Well, my friends, the China Aid Council 
is a subsidiary, a part of the United China 
Relief organization, and the honorary chair- 
man of the United China Relief is Mr. Wen- 
dell L. Willkie. 

“Are we seriously trying to prove Mr. Will- 
kie is some kind of a ‘pink’? 

“Why, gentlemen, we make a great fuss 
about a harmless dancer at $4,600 a year, yet 
fork over $100,000 to a committee that has 
done little good and much harm.” 


WHAT OF GEORGE DEATHERAGE? 


Young Mr. Exsor selected from the Dies list 
another name, that of George Saunders, of 
the Office of Civilian Defense, a resident of 
San Francisco, a member of the junior 
chamber of commerce and a devout Roman 
Catholic. 

“But our eagle-eyed committee on things 
un-American would have the Federal -Bureau 
of Investigation track down Saunders, scalp 
this Catholic layman, call him a Red and look 
not at George Deatherage, just 100 miles from 
Washington. 

“Deatherage is the frank American Fascist 
who headed up the Knights of the White 
Camelia—remember that outfit?—and who 
planned a Fascist coup to seize the United 
States Government. He is an executive engi- 
neer at an immense naval construction proj- 
ect at Norfolk. (Deatherage has since been 
removed, on the insistence of the Navy De- 
partment.) 

“But our alert Dies committee did not know 
about that; it was too busy worrying about 
Mary Johnson and that revolutionary organi- 
zation headed by Al Smith and Governor 
Saltonstall and Father Sheehy.” 

The Massachusetts member declared, in 
fact, that the Dies committee has never done 
much about Fascists front outfits. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register of 
February 21, 1942] 


No Time For MorRE VAUDEVILLE Now 


A few days ago when hearings began on 
Congressman Dres’ request for more money 
to run his Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, we noted that a labor union official 
and a church executive appeared to resist 
the appropriation. We suspect that both of 
them would have called themselves “lib- 
erals,” and that they would have objected 
strenuously to any charge of “pinkishness.” 

It is this group of people which has been 
most offended by the Dies committee’s 
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hearings and investigations of re- 
cent years. To be sure, the Texan has put 
on a good show. He has shot sensational 
accusations around like sparks flying off a 
grindstone. In a few cases there was ap- 
parently some substance to his revelations. 
In a great many cases there was none. And 
because the latter was true, a great deal of 
injustice has been done by the “exposés.” 
Also a good deal of malignant suspicion has 
been created which still smolders to weaken 
American unity and understanding. 

But let’s assume, nevertheless, that the 
Dies committee in the beginning was a 
needed and worth-while thing, even though 
it was crudely managed from the judicial 
standpoint. The reasons for its existence, 
we think, have evaporated. 

In the first place, Mr. Drs was obviously 
out to “get” those persons and groups— 
especially in the Government—who were un- 
orthodox in their political or economic views, 
and whom the Texas Congressman therefore 
considered Bolsheviks. 

The committee made no secret of the fact 
that it was chasing Communists, and it 
swung its machete maniacally. A few timid 
voices suggested that the secret Fascist 
groups deserved a little attention, also, but 
Mr, Digs finally dipped into these only re- 
luctantly at most. 

It has turned out that it really was the 
groups playing with the totalitarians which 
constituted our greatest peril, rather than 
the Communists. Even such practicing 
Communists and Nazis as could actually be 
convicted of misbehavior were run down and 
imprisoned by the Department of Justice or 
the State of New York or somebody else. The 
Dies’ charges proved to be largely froth, and 
on the real threat of Fascist machinations 
the committee all but missed the boat. 

Moreover, since the war began the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and our military in- 
telligence services have, of course, gone ahead 
with their own facilities to incarcerate dan- 
gerous persons. They have not relied on the 
unsubstantial evidence of the Dies investi- 
gations, naturally, They huve hinted as tact- 
fully as possible that they prefer not to be 
impeded by either lay bungling or dema- 
goguery. ¥ 

We have long thought that the Dies com- 
mittee’s activities could have been truly valu- 
able, and vastly less.injurious if put into the 
hands of a competent jurist. But we are now 
at war. Above all there is no room for mere 
sideshows. The business of smashing subver- 
sive groups belongs urgently to the profes- 
sional Government agencies that are really 
equipped for and capable of this joh. 

If there is any need for further congres- 
sional inquiry in this field, it certainly is no 
toy to be tossed to the melodramatic Don 
Quixote from Texas. 


[From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
of February 21, 1942] 
G-MEN Versus D-MEN 

Findings of the Dies committee has re- 
resulted in an attack on five employees of the 
Federal Communications Commission as 
Communists, and the pay of one of these, 
Goodwin Watson, has been held up. 

According to Kilpatrick’s article in the 
Journal, the evidence submitted by the Dies 
committee would convict some of our most 
highly respected leaders, including the ven- 
erable Carrer GLass, our own Frank P. 
Graham, president of the University of North 
Carolina, Secretary of the Navy Knox, and 
Secretary of War Stimson. For these men 
belonged to some of the same organizations 
which were cited as evidence of Watson's 
culpability. Watson may be a Communist. 
We are not prepared to defend him on this 
score, but if membership in the organiza- 
tions listed by the Dies committee makes 
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him one, then he has many distinguished 
fellow travelers. 

Why the Dies committee, anyhow, in time 
of war? The time for its work is past. If 
there is any money to be appropriated for 
tracking down enemies of the Government it 
should be used to enlarge the scope of the 
F.B.I. The Dies committee simply muddies 
the waters. Let’s have more G-men instead 
of D-men. 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News.and Observer 
of February 20, 1942] 


END THIS SILLINESS 


Members of Congress should read Carroll 
Kilpatrick’s exposure of the silly reasoning 
of the Dies committee which appears else- 
where on this page under the arresting head- 
ing “Is Carter Giass a Communist?” 

But Members of Congress already know of 
many other equally silly and irresponsible 
things the Dies committee has done. Many 
of them make the excuse that other things 
the Dies committee has done have been 
worth while. 

There may be arguments on both sides in 
ordinary times. But in these serious times, 
Congress should not permit such silliness to 
be carried on in the name of Congress. The 
House will have a chance to end this silliness 
soon by denying any further appropriations 
to the Dies committee. The committee’s 
grant of power should be ended, certainly for 
the duration of the war. 





More Efficiency in Government 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to be guilty.of saying, “I told you 
so,” but the opportunity to draw a few 
conclusions is just too appropriate to be 
passed up. I refer to the 2-inch, boxed 
item on the front page of the Washington 
Evening Star, and also to an article car- 
ried by the Times-Herald, headed thusly, 
“Time-wasting chats in W. P. B. cafe 
banned by Nelson.” 

It seems that Donald Nelson, as a 
small part of his program to get this 
country on full-time production basis has 
put his foot down on late breakfasts and 
conversation on Government time. 

I believe it will suffice to say that this 
substantiates my observations of several 
weeks back, and as one efficiency-con- 
scious public ofiicial to another I would 
like to say, “Congratulations, Mr. Nelson.” 
The newspaper items referred to fol- 
low: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of March 
9, 1942] 
TIME-WASTING CHATS IN WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
CAFE BANNED BY NELSON 

Chit-chat over the coffee cups and late 
breakfasts on Government time were ruled 
out today at the War Production Board. 

The War Production Board’s lunch counter 
was ordered closed between 8:45 and 11 a. m., 
and an attendant queried about the shut- 
down explained: 

“Donald Nelson ordered us to close because 
people were wasting too much time.” 
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[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 10, 1942) 
NELSON BARS MORNING SNACKS FOR WAR 
PRODUCTION BOARD 
Employees of the War Production Board 
will henceforth cease to divert their time and 
energy to champing away at casual victuals, 
per an order yesterday by Donald Nelson. 
Heretofore the Board’s cafeterias and lunch- 
Tooms have been open virtually throughout 
the morning. Hereafter they won't be. 
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House Committee on Small Business 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, any 
Member of the House who desires to be 
heard before the Committee on Small 
Business of the House will be given that 
privilege if a request is made either to 
the clerk of the committee or to me. 


ADEQUATE LOCAL TRANSPORTATION NEEDED 


The war can be lost through failure to 
provide the Nation with adequate local 
transportation and it is high time the 
Government was giving intelligent con- 
sideration of the problem. 

Adequate local transportation is just 
as important as guns. Apparently this 
is not realized by Government officials 
responsible for keeping transportation 
units moving. 

I have read and heard a great deal 
about freezing cars and saving tires and 
gasoline and going back to horses and 
buggies, but constructive suggestions as to 
just how the 70,000,000 persons now solely 
dependent on private automobiles for 
transportation are going to travel are 
tragically missing. The assumption is, 1 
presume, that these multitudes will 
reach their work and businesses by public 
transportation. That is ridiculous. The 
capacity of bus and electric lines today 
are strained to carry their normal loads 
during the rush hours. True, they have 
space in the off-peak hours, but that is 
not when it is needed. 

It is urgent that immediate steps be 
taken to assure ways and means of pro- 
viding as Many necessary rides as pos- 
sible by private automobiles. I am not 
arguing for unlimited continuation of 
pleasure riding, but I do insist that proper 
action is not being taken to meet the 
demands of necessity riding. Govern- 
ment officials insist that study is being 
given the problem. Perhaps this is true, 
but I say the time for study is past and 
the time for action is here. The vast 
majority of the 30,000,000 automobile 
owners of the Nation are not being satis- 
fied with the issuance of freezing orders 
and doleful predictions about a complete 
exhaustion of tire supplies. They desire 
particularly to know what steps the Gov- 
ernment is taking to help them keep 
their cars running as long as possible. 


Information in this regard is sadly lack- 
ing 


One way to help the situation is by 
keeping the retail automobile dealer in 
business. Little is being done in this re- 
gard now. To date he has had his stocks 
of new cars and tires frozen and now he 
faces still further drastic curtailment of 
his used-car stocks. 

The result has been calamitous. When 
the order freezing new cars was unex- 
pectedly clamped down on dealers at the 
beginning of the year, there were 44,000 
dealers in the United States. Now there 
are many less. Dealers everywhere, un- 
able to carry the terrific financial burden 
the Government has imposed on them, 
are closing their doors every day and 
many more are doomed to close soon. 

The immediate and far-reaching effect 
of this is to deprive communities of serv- 
ice mecessary to keep cars running. 
These dealers must be kept in business 
or soon we shall not be able to get nec- 
essary repairs and parts for our cars. 

TWO BILLS INTRODUCED 


Both Congress and the emergency bu- 
reaus of the Government have a distinct 
responsibility in this situation. The 
House Small Business Committee, of 
which I am chairman, has held an ex- 
haustive hearing on the situation. These 
hearings have convinced the committee 
that immediate help is imperative if we 
would save local private transportation. 

Hence I am today introducing two bills 
designed to afford some relief. One 
would provide relief through the R. F. C. 
for dealers in distress through car stocks 
frozen by Government order. The other 
would permit dealers to obtain relief in 
State and Federal] courts from oppressive 
leases on large showrooms which no 
longer are of any use to them. 

I believe Congress will do its part in 
speedily passing bills similar to those I 
have introduced. However, that will pro- 
vide only part of the relief that is needed. 
What is required above all else is a broad, 
intelligent plan for assuring a continu- 
ance of needed loca] transportation by 
informed and responsible Government 
agencies. There has been enough wise- 
cracking about returning to the horse 
and buggy. That is just silly. Great use 
must be made of the private automobile 
throughout the war, and the quicker that 
fact is faced and provision made for keep- 
ing necessary cars running the nearer we 
shall be to victory. 


Heroism at Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following correspondence 
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regarding the heroism of a Negro mess 
oo wragg during the attack on Pear! 
r: 


Hon. Frank Knox, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I am anxious to have 
the name of the messman who manned a 
machine gun aboard a ship during the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, December 7 This man has 
been mentioned in numerous press dispatches 
from Hawaii. 

I shall be most grateful for this informa- 
tion and will appreciate receiving it as early 
as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 


Fesruary 12, 1942. 


Vito MARCANTONIO. 


SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
OFrFrice OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
Washington, March 5, 1942. 
Hon. Vrro MARCANTONIO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This office has been provided with 
the name of the Negro mess attendant who 
manned a machine gun during the Japanese 
raid on Pearl Harbor and I can inform you 
now that he is Doris Miller, mess attendant 
second class, United States Navy. 

Miller is a native of Waco, Tex., where he 
was born October 12, 1919. He enlisted in 
the Navy at Dallas, Tex., on September 16, 
1939. He is the son of Conery Miller, route 
1, box 339 Waco, Tex 

In company with two officers and several 
enlisted men, Miller was on the signal bridge 
of a battleship when the commanding officer 
of the vessel] received a fatal abdominal 
wound. While the others sought to con- 
struct a stretcher to lower the captain to a 
safe location, a Naval Reserve lieutenant and 
Miller manned a pair of machine guns and 
fired upon the attacking planes until fires 
started by bombs rendered the machine guns 
useless. 

Unable to lower their captain on an im- 
provised stretcher, four officers and men, in- 
cluding Miller, carried him from the blazing 
bridge of the ship to the more sheltered deck 
under the portside antiaircraft guns. 

Dying, the captain ordered the officers and 
men to abandon ship. Finding other means 
of escape blocked because of the flames, they 
made their way to shore, hand over hand, 
along lines strung deckward from a boat 
crane. 

Trusting that you will call upon this office 
whenever it can be of assistance, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ArTHUR A. ALLEN. 


MarcH 9, 1942. 
Mr. CoNERY MILLER, 
Waco, Tez. 

Dear Mr. Mr.ter: In answer to my inquiry 
to the Secretary of the Navy as to the iden- 
tity of the mess attendant who heroically 
manned a machine gun during the attack on 
Pear] Harbor, 1 have been informed that the 
courageous young man is your son, Doris. 

Let me congratulate you. The entire Na- 
tion is deeply proud of your son. His actions 
will be a source of inspiration to al] young 
Americans, as well as to the Negro people. 
He is a symbol of the determination of the 
Negro people to do everything possible to 
smash the Axis Powers. The splendid action 
of your son in defense of our country brings 
closer the day when our Navy will gladly 
accept the services of its Negro citizens in 
every capacity. 

Through you, let me wish Doris Miller con- 
tinued distinguished service in his country’s 
cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vito MARCANTONIO. 
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Internment of Japanese 





REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


_ OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 


Speaker, it is said that Cato never made | 
a speech in the Roman Senate without | 
winding up with the expression “Carthage | 
Maj. Al Williams | 
does not write an article now that he does | 
not start off with the expression “Japan | 


must be destroyed.” 


must be bombed to defeat.” 


I expect to continue calling the atten- | 


tion of this House to the fact that America 
and her insular possessions, especially 


Hawaii, are teeming with Japanese spies . 


and Japanese fifth columnists. We must 
get rid of the last one of them. The way 
to do it is to put every single *apanese in 
a concentration camp for the duration of 
the emergency. . 

They are not citizens of the United 
States under the fourteenth amendment. 
Their parents were merely visitors here 
who could not become citizens under our 
law, and when their children were born 
they were born subjects of Japan. In 
turn, when children of those children 
were born, they, too, were subjects of 
Japan. They recognized that relation- 
ship. They are in sympathy with Japan 
in all of her attacks on the white nations 
of the earth. The sooner we put the last 
one of them into concentration camps 
and take them out of the danger zones 
the better off we will be. 

Here is a statement written by the 
daughter of an officer in our Navy which 
I hope you will all take time to read. It 
points out very forcefully the seriousness 
of the situation. It reads as follows: 


All Japanese—American born and aliens— 
must be placed in concentration camps at 
once. There must be no half measures. Any 
one of them may jeopardize the lives and 
safety of hundreds, especially in Hawaii and 
in California and t.eir fifth column may 
cause us to lose these places and Alaska to 
Japan. The sexes must be kept dbsolutely 
separate. Only in concentration camps can 
they be later exchanged for our people now 
imprisoned in Japan. 

It is unthinkable that Japan is allowing 
any white people freedom there. Why should 
we allow them freedom here? Many of the 
present half measures now being taken are 
worse than useless. They lull cur people into 
@ false sense of security. A few hundred 
Japs rounded up from Terminal Island only 
gives warning to the rest of them to be care- 
ful or to go in hiding into the mountains or 
escape to Mexico. I believe that the majority 
of their main spies have gone to South Amer- 
ica or to sea already, but have left means for 
reaccess to this country and have an under- 
ground railway well disciplined for mass : -- 
tion when they choose to strike. Singapore 
has fallen. They may strike soon. Having 
all alien Japanese register and carry identifi- 
cation cards, having them turn in all radios, 
cameras, and firearms and having the Army 
empowered to remove some of them living 
hear vital areas en masse Will not end this 
terrible danger. With each commanding 
Army officer there will be varying degrees of 
surveillance and pressure will bear on him 
to spare certain groups because of agricultural 


needs.- Among those not taken into custody 
or removed there will be a huge fifth column 
left to cause us losses only to be recovered 
by heavy fighting. 

. Undoubtedly cruel “bushido” methods are 
being used in Japan to get secret information 
from individuals and rubber-hose beatings as 
they used on reporters and other white peo- 
ple long before December 7. So far, we have 
no Japanese prisoners of war. They have 
1,100 sailors and marines from Wake Island 
as well as 1,200 civilian workmen from there 
alone. They claim the capture of 200 allied 
merchant ships and the men aboard are now 
prisoners. Americans are now being put to 


work for Japan. Many from Manila, etc., | 


are in their hands. The Japanese are 


treating American prisoners better than they | 


do the British and Dutch mainly because 
of the several hundred thousand Japanese in 
our midst. We must not let this valuable 
asset escape gradually over the border or by 
sea, but must use them as the hostages they 


really are for the good treatment and final © 


exchange for Americans. Our only hope to 
have a semblance of fair treatment for our 


people imprisoned there is to keep all those | 


of Japanese ancestry here where they are 
confined and'can do no harm. 

We can. rid America of this pyramiding 
danger now. We must insist on keeping the 
sexes separate, or they will use this intern- 


‘Ment time as an incubating period and in 5 


years each family may emerge with five more 
children. Unconfined, in one generation we 
will have five times and in two generations, 
25 times as many Japanese to cope with. 
This is our golden opportunity to rid the 
United States of them for good. The Jap- 
anese will be glad to go while Japan is suc- 
cessful and Japan will welcome them and 
release Americans in exchange. Many Jap- 
anese left Hawaii and California to live in 
Japan again during our depression years and 
they knew the going will be more than hard 
for them here from now on. Among the 
thousands of aliens and the American-born 
Japanese, who have all been exposed to prop- 
aganda teaching at their language schools for 
years, too many have an important part as- 
signed them for mass destruction and mur- 
der in a surprise attack to paralyze us that 
would make Pearl Harbor pale by compari- 
son. These fifth columnists cannot be 
weeded out, but all must be confined for our 
self-preservation. 

Nothing short of every Japanese—Ameri- 
can-born or not—in concentration camps 
with the sexes absolutely separate will give 
any real measure of security. Every day’s 
delay may cost us heavily in loss of life and 
property and lose us our outposts of Hawali 
and Alaska and our west coast States. Im- 
mediate action is imperative. 





Collier’s Magazine Lends Its Voice to 
Plea for Department of National 
Defense 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, each 
Member of Congress has received a copy 
of a proposed bill which the publishers of 
Collier’s magazine have called to the at- 
tention of Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

The proposed Collier’s bill seeks to 
abolish the offices of the Secretary of 
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War and Navy Departments and combine 
them into a single department of na- 
tiona! defense, thus unifying the land, 
the naval, and the air forces of the 
United States. 

The Collier’s bill presents what the 
publishers believe to be an ideal solution 
to our present problem of providing effi- 
cient prosecution of the war. 

Since the spotlight of public attention 
has been focused on the need for unify- 
ing the land, naval, and air forces of the 
United States by our conduct of the pres- 
ent war, I am reminded of House Joint 
Resolution 417, introduced by me on Jan- 
uary 11, 1940, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a national defense commis- 
sion for the purpose of surveying the 
national defense resources and require- 
ments of the United States, including the 
advisability of adopting a permanent, 
progressive national defense policy, the 
establishment of a department of na- 
tional defense, a national defense plan- 
ning board, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that House Joint 
Resolution No. 417 was. introduced 2 years 
before our entrance in the present war 
and expressly provided that the National 
Defense Commission study the advisabil- 
ity of establishing a Department of Na- 
tional Defense under which the armed 
forces of the United States would be 
combined and coordinated to provide for 
a@ more adequate national defense in any 
emergency. 

The Commission would also study the 
practicability under a Department of Na- 
tional Defense of promoting and accom- 
plishing among all branches of the armed 
forces (a) coordination of effort and effi- 
ciency, (b) savings in purchase of military 
and naval matériel, (c) unified respon- 
sibility, and (d) elimination of effort and 
conflict of authority. 

I was deeply interested in House Joint 
Resolution 417 because I had the advice 
of many military authorities in the 
country that a Department of Nationai 
Defense was a crying need in the military 
affairs of our Government. 

With great enthusiasm I appealed on 
numerous occasions to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Rules, asking 
for hearings on House Joint Resolution 
417, but all I received was promises. To 
date I have had no success in seeing the 
promised hearings become a reality. 

I reintroduced House Joint Resolution 
417 in the Seventy-seventh Congress as 
H. R. 2317, hopeful that the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee would not take 
the same attitude as the House Rules 
Committee. I was pressing for hearings 
on H. R. 2317 when we entered World 
War No. 2, and realize that since the be- 
ginning of hostilities a study of the situa- 
tion is impractical at this time. 

However, I do believe that if the na- 
tional defense commission advocated by 
my legislation would have become a real- 
ity we may have averted many mistakes, 
notably Pearl Harbor, and possibly have 
been in position to have been of practical 
assistance to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

While I do not wish to be critical of any 
colleague, I feel that if this legislation 
had been accorded hearings that our na- 
tional defense would have greatly bene- 
fited by the enactment of such legislation, 
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In submitting House Joint Resolution 
417, now H. R. 2317, to you for your care- 
ful perusal, I am confident that you will 
agree that it sought to correct 2 years ago 
what is now being heralded from pulpit, 
platform, and press as our crying need— 
a unified military effort to preserve 
America. 

Now that the battle cry has been taken 
up by Collier’s magazine, I trust that 
their plea will not fall on deaf ears as 
my appeal did 2 years ago. 

HOUSE BILL 2317 


A bill providing for the establishment of a 
National Defense Commission for the 
purpose of surveying the national de- 
fense resources and requirements of the 
United States, including the advisability 
of adopting a permanent, progressive 
national defense policy, the establish- 
ment of a Department of National 
Defense, a, National Defense Planning 
Board, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That to proyide for “the 
common defense,” to promote the “general 
welfare,” and to insure “domestic tranquil- 
lity” in the United States of America there 
is hereby established a commission to be 
known as the National Defense Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”). 

The Commission shall be composed of five 
Members of the House of Representatives, to 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and five members of the 
Senate, to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate. The Commission also shall in- 
clude among its members the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, any of whom in 
the event of their inability to serve are 
hereby authorized and directed to each ap- 
point a representative to serve as members 
of the Commision. 

The Commission is hereby authorized and 
directed to select and appoint as members 
of the Commission one member each to rep- 
resent the interests of agriculture, labor, 
business, industry, and finance. The Com- 
mission is hereby authorized and directed to 
select and appoint as members two Army 
officers and two naval officers, not on the ac- 
tive lists of the Regular Military Establish- 
ment, two aviators with at least 10 years of 
experience in aeronautics and two women 
recognized for their mercies in wartime. 

The Chairman of the Commission estab- 
lished under this act shall be chosen by the 
members thereof. 

Sec.2. That for the purpose of obtaining 
information necessary for legislation the 
Commission hereby is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a comprehensive survey 
and study of the national defense, including 
the following: 

1. The advisability of completely revising 
the National Defense Act in the light of 
events in Europe and Asia and the need for 
legislation to establish a peacetime defensive 
system, based upon the national] objectives 
of the United States, which can be rapidly 
expanded into a wartime defensive system, 
which will carry out the national objectives 
of the United States. 

2. The advisability of establishing a de- 
partment of national defense, under which 
the armed forces of the United States would 
be combined and coordinated to provide for 
& more adequate national defense in any 
emergency 

3. The practicability under a department 
of national defense of promoting and ac- 
complishing among all branches of the armed 
forces (a) coordination of effort and ef- 
ficiency, (b) savings in purchases of military 
and naval matériel, (c) unified responsi- 
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bility, and (d) elimination of duplication of 
effort and conflict of authority. 

4. The advisability of establishing a na- 
tional defense planning board to formulate 
a long-range national defense policy that has 
sufficient flexibility to meet any changes re- 
quired by developments and maintain an 
orderly, progressive program. 

5. The advisability of expanding and speed- 
ing the naval and to examine the 
necessity for what is known as a two-ocean 
navy. 

6. The advisability of further expansion of 
the air forces of the Army and Navy, the 
number and type of planes required and a 
coordinated program and policy for training 
personnel and cooperation between Army and 
Navy air operations. 

1. The advisability of granting Government 
subsidies to commercial air lines, requiring 
their transport planes to be convertible 
bombers and specifying that their pilots be 
commissioned in the Reserve Corps of ths 
Army and Navy. 

8. The advisability of perfecting a com- 
prehensive program for rapidly mobilizing 
industry and commercia] shipping into a de- 
fensive force. 

9. The advisability of supplementing “edu- 
cational orders” by providing an adequate 
“liquid fund” to be expended under the di- 
rection of the secretary of national defense 
for the encouragement of inventions, re- 
search, experiment, and development of arms, 
munitions, and implements of war. 

10. The advisability of determining the in- 
terests and responsibilities of the United 
United States under the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Declaration of Panama, and the pledges 
made in the name of the United States by 
the Chief Executive to defend Canada in the 
event of an armed attack by any other power. 

11. The advisability of determining the in- 
terests and responsibilities of the United 
States in the Philippines if and when that 
Commonwealth becomes independent in 1946. 

12. The advisability of formulating a defi- 
nite military and naval program in keeping 
with the announced policy of the United 
States in the Orient and the possessions of 
the United States from the Aleutian Islands 
to the Samoan Islands. 

13. The advisability of acquiring territory 
in the Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea 
which might serve as enemy bases. 

Sec. 3. That the members of the Commis- 
sion shall receive no compensation for their 
services but shall be paid their actual and 
necessary traveling, hotel, and other expenses 
incurred in the discharge of their duties. 

Sec. 4. That there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $100,000 to defray 
the necessary expenses of the Commission. 
The Chairman shall be authorized to appoint, 
with the approval of the Commission, such 
assistants and subordinates as he deems nec- 
essary to the conduct of the survey. 

Sec. 5. That the Commission shall submit 
preliminary reports to Congress from time 
to time, if deemed advisable by the Com- 
mission, and shall submit a final report and 
recommendations to the Congress on or be- 
fore January 3, 1942. 

Sec. 6. That the Commission, or any sub- 
committee thereof, shall be authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, 
whether or not the Senate and House are 
sitting, have recessed, or have adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the Chairman of the Commission or any 
member desig’ ated by him, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Chairman or member. The Chairman of the 
Commission or any member thereof may ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses. Every person 
who, having been summoned as « witness 



















































by authority of said Commission ov any sub- 
committee thereof, willfully makes default, 
or who, having appeared, refuses to answer 
any questions pertinent to the matter here- 
in authorized, shall be held to the penalties 
provided by section 102 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended (U. 
8S. C., 1934 edition, title 2, sec. 192). 





Clubwomen Hear Ex-Envoy Plead for 
Stern War Resolve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Jessie 
Ash Arndt, from the Christian Science 
Monitor of February 19, 1942: 


CLUBWOMEN Hear Ex-ENvoy PLEAD ror Stren 
War RESOLVE 


(By Jessie Ash Arndt) 


Suggesting ‘Wake Up America” rather than 
“Remember Pearl Harbor” as the slogan for 
our Nation, Hugh Grant, former United 
States Minister to Thailand and previously 
to Albania, predicted today “much tribula- 
tion ahead, probable attack on our own soil, 
and a long, hard struggle,” and the “only 
way we can win,” he asserted, “is to put 
everything the Nation has into the war effort.” 

Addressing the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs this morning at its 
midwinter meeting in the Hotel Bradford, 
Mr. Grant declared: “We are in a total war 
on two great fronts, the most serious in all 
of our history, and if we are going to win 
there must be no limit to the sacrifices to 
be made.” 

“Japan’s plans for military conquest and 
ultimate control of the whole of the Far Eest 
have been long in the making,” Mr. Grant 
told the clubwomen. “Within 40 years of the 
visit of our Commodore Perry to Japan, the 
Japanese attacked China in 1894, treacher- 
ously as at Pearl Harbor a few weeks ago, 
declaring war a week after the attack. As 
the result of this war, she acquired Formosa. 
Ten years later,” he pointed out, “in 1904, 
Japan attacked Russia and established herself 
as a great military power, getting a grip on 
Korea, which she annexed in 1910.” 


TRACES ADVANCING AGGRESSION 


He traced Japan’s steadily advancing ag- 
gression from that time on, its consistent 
disregard for treaties and promises, and calied 
attention to the similarity of the totalitarian 
technique as he saw it in operation in Albania 
before the Italian invasion and in the Far 
East when he went there as Minister to 
Thailand in August 1940. 

In Bangkok he found newspapers subsi- 
dized by the Japanese, Japanese agents oper- 
ating through the Thai Publicity and Radio 
Departments, and steady infiltration of Japa- 
nese “tourists,” many of whom had the bear- 
ing and appearance of military persons, he 
said. 

He described the Axis methods by which 
the Japanese had inspired the Thai-Indochina 
trouble, later acting as “mediators” and gain- 
ing for Japan the foothold in southern Indo- 
china which was the springboard for the 
attack on British Malaya, Thailand, and 
Burma. 

Japan, he said, proposes to take over 12 
areas, including China, Indochina, Thailand, 
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Malaya, the: Dutch East Indies, the Philip- 
pines, Burma, Borneo, Australia, New Zealand, 
and bh of South Sea Islands. It plans 
to foree every white person out of the Pacific 
and to control a land area of more than 
9,000,000 square miles for the benefit of 
Japan, he said. 
SEES SILVER LINING 


Although the present picture in the Far 
East is not a rosy one, there is a silver lining, 
in Mr. Grant’s opinion, and that is that “in 
the very strength gained by the Japanese in 
their initial successes is an element of weak- 
ness because of the far-flung Japanese lines 
covering thousands of miles which must be 
sustained from the homeland, To be sure, 
the Japanese have the upper hand at the 
moment, but, in my judgment, it will not 
last,” he concluded. 





Wake Up, America—lIt’s Late 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to.extend my remarks in the REc- 


orD, I include the following editorial from 


the New York World-Telegram of March 
5, 1942: 
WAKE UP AMEPICA—IT’S LATE 


The Nation needs to awaken to the full 
gravity of the peril that confronts it. 

It needs to appreciate how badly we have 
been defeated in 8 months of war. 

It needs to understand that it is possible 
for the United Nations and the United States 
to lose this war and suffer the fate of France— 
and that this possibility may become a prob- 
ability if the present tide does not change. 

It needs to realize that there is grave chance 
of the Japanese pushing through India and 
the Germans driving through the Near East, 
to join their armies and resources in an almost 
unbeatable combination. 

It needs to get away, once and for all, from 
the comforting feeling that while we may lose 
at the start we are bound to win in the end. 

Only when fully aware of existing perils will 
the United States do its utmost. Pray God 
that awareness will not come too late, as it 
did in France. * 

Production Director Donald Nelson appeals 
for vastly increased industrial output on a 
24-hour, 7-day basis—168 hours a week. Max- 
imum production, in short. 

Can we get it? 

Not on the present basis—not under the 
psychology of recent years. 

Not until we quit thinking in terms of less 
work for more money. 

Not while there is greater concern about 
overtime pay than overtime production. 

Not while farmer politicians are more in- 
terested in higher prices than raising more 
essentials. 

Not while Government bureaus—created to 
meet a depression emergency that is ended— 
continue to grab for themselves money needed 
for armaments. 

Not while an army of Federal press agents 
clamors to promote and perpetuate activities 
that have no present need or value. 

Not while Congressmen try to put over use~ 
less canals and river schemes and take up the 
time of defense officials clamoring for factories 
and contracts as if war were a great gravy 
train. 

Not while Work Projects Administration, 
despite a shortage of labor, seeks to carry on 
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projects which it doesn’t have the men to 
perform or the need for performing. 

Not while Civilian Conservation Corps and 
National Youth Administration stretch 
greedy hands for funds to pamper young 
men who ought to be in the armed forces 
or in the war plants. 

Not while strikes hamper war production, 
despite a solemn promise that they would 
stop. 

Not while the life-and-death need for un- 
interrupted production is used as a weapon 
to put over the closed shop. 

Not while double time is demanded for 
Sunday work which is only part of a 40-hour 
week 


Not while a man can’t be employed on an 
army project or in a war plant until he pays 
$20 to $50 or more to a labor racketeer. 

Not while criminal gangs control employ- 
ment and allocation of men to work on the 
Normandie and the other ships along New 
York’s vast waterfront. 

Not while fifth columnists are pampered 
and enemy aliens move freely in defense 
areas, 

Not while the grim job of preparing our 
home communities against air raids and 
sabotage is gummed up with a lot of high- 
falutin, boondoggling, social service activity. 

Not while pressure blocs clamor for higher 
benefits, bounties, and pensions. 

We will not get maximum production, in 
short, unless, first, we fully realize our awful 
peril; and, second, get over the “gimmes” 
of recent years. 

Gimme shorter hours, gimme higher wages, 
gimme bigger profits, gimme more overtime, 
gimme less work, gimme more pensions, 
gimme greater crop benefits, gimme more 
appropriations and patronage, gimme plants 
for my Congressional district, gimme fees 
and dues to work for Uncle Sam, gimme 
ham ’n’ eggs, gimme share the wealth, gimme 
$30 every Thursday. 

France had the gimmes, too—had them till 
the Germans were close to Paris. Then 
everybody went frantically to work—too late. 

France has no gimmes today—except 
gimme food for my baby, gimme a place to 
lay my head, gimme death. 





Neither Blood Nor Money Costs of 
War Can Burden Exclusively One 


Generation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, this 
raising of the national-debt limit is a 
momentous step we are about to take, 
but an unavoidable and highly necessary 
one, due to the very critical struggle in 
which we are now engaged. We must 
raise the debt limit, because we must 
spend many times more in the prosecu- 
tion of this war than we have ever needed 
to spend in any equal period of peace- 
time. I felt some time ago that it was 
necessary for us to raise the debt limit in 
our war against the depression, and 
naturally I feel now that it is far more 
important for us to raise the debt limit in 
order to carry on the war against our 
barbarous enemies. Accordingly, there 
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is no argument as to whether we ought or 
ought not to do this thing. We must do it 
for our very existence. 

Since it is imperatively necessary to en- 
large our public debt, and to spend un- 
heard-of sums of money in the prosecu- 
tion of this war, how can it best be done 
so as to be least burdensome upon us and 
upon our children, and how can the bur- 
den most easily be borne? Make no mis- 
take about it, the burden of the cost of 
war is a grievous burden, and somebody 
must bear it. Of course, I know that cer- 
tain economists and philosophers of the 
school of Alexander Hamilton have 
taught that “a national debt is a national 
blessing. There are some respects in 
which that may be true. There are some 
economic advantages accruing to a class 
of our people because of the existence of 
a national debt. Certainly, there are 
some outcomes which occasion a national 
debt which are worth more to those who 
must bear that debt than is counterbal- 
anced by the burden of-the debt itself. 
If we can save our country from becom- 
ing the possession of a devastating foe, 
and if we can save our people from en- 
slavement, and if we can save our prop- 
erty from becoming the spoils of war, 
and thus pass on our property and our 
country to our children, it will be worth 
bearing an exceedingly heavy burden 
to do so. 

However, some of the factors which 
seem to make “a national debt a national 
blessing,” which existed in the days of 
Alexander Hamilton, do not exist today, 
or at least not in the same degree. For 
instance, today we do not need a mon- 
etary stake in the Government on the 
part of wealthy citizens for the unity and 
security of America, as was at one time 
the case. It is true today that we still 
need a broad and safe field of investment 
for the many trust funds and other fidu- 
ciary securities characteristic of modern 
economic life. Investments in the secur- 
ities of our Government undoubtedly will 
continue to be numerous, and must. be 
secure. For that reason, we must make 
sure that there is no such thing as re- 
pudiation, in order that the people may 
have confidence and that nobody may 
suffer loss because of having that con- 
fidence. 7 

Having said so much, I must hasten 
to say that the creation and continuation 
of a national debt ought to be for the 
benefit of all the people and not for the 
benefit of a few. I have slight respect 
for a class of so-called coupon-clippers 
to whom the American people have for 
many years paid tribute. I recognize 
the justification for the economic con- 
cept of interest charge, but I would not 
have the institution of interest used in 
such a way as to enslave the American 
people. A statement made earlier today 
that the Government still owes $15,- 
000,000,000 of the first World War debt, 
and the further statement that we have 
paid $15,000,000,000 in interest on that 
debt between the first and second World 
Wars is a startling matter, and one to 
give us pause. It is nothing more or 
less than an illustration of this fact, that 
when you borrow money to carry on a 
war you. are sure to pay back twice as 
much as you borrowed, and probably a 
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good deal more, if repudiation is not re- 
sorted to. Repudiation must not be re- 
sorted to in our country. Accordingly, 
under a plan of borrowing, we must look 
the facts in the face and multiply our 
war costs by two, or more, to arrive at 
the ultimate cost. 

An age-old question is, Who pays for 
war? That is not so easily answered 
as one might suppose. In the first place, 
there is more than one cost of a war. 
There is a money cost and a blood cost, 
To the naive, it might seem simple that 
if you borrow the money to conduct a 
war the generation conducting the war 
pays the blood cost and future genera- 
tions pay the money cost, but 4t is not 
so simple as all that. Of course, the 
generation conducting the war pays a 
blood cost in killed or wounded, but fol- 
lowing generations also pay a certain 
blood cost in the inherited physical weak- 
ness and disability in the offspring occa- 
sioned by the war. 

A great nation comes out of a pro- 
longed war with the best of its men 
killed or wounded, its women and chil- 
dren weakened by privations, and future 
offspring lessened in number and in qual- 
ity because of the war. Therefore, who 
can judge how much of the blood cost is 
paid in all the years following a given 
war? 

Assuming that the money necessary to 
conduct the war could be borrowed in an 
interest-bearing debt, it would seem sim- 
ple enough to say that the citizens who 
survive the war and their offspring would 
pay off the obligations and thus bear the 
money cost of the war. But I want to 
point out that the generation that fights 
the war and those who live through the 
war pay a portion of the money cost of 
the war, even though every dollar to con- 
duct the war had been borrowed on long- 
time security. The money price is paid, 
not only in interest on bonds, but in in- 
flated prices, reduced standards of liv- 
ing, in higher taxes, and in other such 
ways. In addition to the question of jus- 
tice as to who should bear the burden 
of a war, or whether it should be passed 
on to our children, we need to do some 
sane and patriotic thinking as to what 
part of the total cost can and must be 
borne by ourselves, and what part may 
be passed on. If we are sufficiently mind- 
ful of our posterity to want to save our 
country for them, we shall—in every 
way—minimize the inevitable costs which 
cannot be prevented from descending to 
them. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the privilege given me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the 
following editorial from the Mankato 
Free Press of Mankato, Minn., entitled 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s Opportunity”: 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S OPPORTUNITY 

Few weeks ago greatest public complaint 
about our war effort was concerned with 
industrial production. The Office of Produc- 
tion Management was a confused leadership 
with Nelson, Henderson, Hillman, Hopkins, 
and Wallace, all with their spoons in the por- 
ridge, and no one seeming to know who was 
boss or what should be done. Insistent pub- 
lic criticism forced the President to act. 

He made Donald Nelson chairman, cloaked 
him with absolute power to act and almost 
immediately production began to move, con- 
fidence was restored, the public gave a sigh 
of relief. 

Just a matter of days ago a similar cloud 
hung over the Office of Civilian Defense. 
Mayor LaGuardia was chairman, Mrs. Roose- 
velt was his assistant, glide dancers and 
movie stars were on the pay roll at high 
salaries; here also there was confusion, di- 
vided authority, and a definite lack of pub- 
lic confidence, so essential to Office of Civil- 
ian Defense success. 

Here again criticism and pressure com- 
pelled the President to act. Mayor La- 
Guardia resigned, Mrs. Roosevelt resigned, 
the glide dancers and movie stars stepped 
out, and Dean Landis was named chairman, 
granted power to set affairs in arder. 

This he seems to be doing with a-firm and 
decisive hand. And here, also, public confi- 
dence is already returning; the Office of 
Civilian Defense promises to become one of 
the strong and useful agencies needed in 
winning this war. 

There is another problem that needs im- 
mediate and urgent attention. 

That is the reduction of nondefense costs 
of Government. President Roosevelt him- 
self said, some 8 or 9 years ago, that the nor- 
mal expenditures of Government could be 
reduced by 25 percent. Since that time ordi- 
nary costs of Government have expanded 
25 percent instead of shrinking that amount 
and the upward trend of spending still goes 
merrily on Something will have to be done 
about it. 

The people will never sacrifice, give, and 
cheerfully assume the burdens of this war 
while the bureaucrats of Government con- 
tinue their nonessential and high-cost 
spending. 

The President does not have the time to 
attack this problem, but he does have the 
power to cure it. 

Congress will never do it; there are too 
many selfish blocs and political wire-pullers 
concerned. 

The President should appoint a man for 
the job, hand him the necessary signed 
Executive orders, say to him: 

“Here is the power, cut the normal non- 
defense costs of Government by 25 percent. 
Abolish bureaus, cut down departments, wield 
the ax as you see fit—I’ll stand behind you.” 
The economies recommended by the Brook- 
ings Institution could be taken as a model— 
a nonpartisan, nonpolitical research organiza- 
tion of experts, this institution has declared 
such costs could be cut by not less than 25 
percent without impairing in any way the 
efficient functioning of Government service. 

Senator Byrrp could do this job; so also 
could Lewis Douglas, former Director of the 
Budget; so could Al Smith, and command the 
respect and confidence of the public in doing 
it. Or if Mr. Roosevelt wanted to go outside 
his own party, there is former Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes—he could be called 
back to perform such an important service 
for his Government in an hour of crisis. Or 
there is Alf Landon—he performed such a 
service for the State of Kansas while Gov- 
ernor; he could do it now for the Nation. 

Whoever is named, the action should be 
taken at once. Nothing would do more to 
restore confidence, strengthen public morale, 
encourage sacrifice and effort in this war. 
The President has an opportunity to score 


| @ master stroke—he should not delay in em- 
' bracing it. 
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Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Gould Lincoln, from the 
Washington Star of February 26, 1942: 


FOUNDING OF WOMEN’s ARMY AUXILIARY Corps 
EXPECTED SHORTLY ON VOLUNTARY Basis 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


A Women’s Army Auxuliary Corps, operat- 
ing under the direct supervision of the Army, 
is just around the corner. The bill for such 
an organization, first introduced by Repre- 
sentative EpIrH Nourse Rocers of Massachu- 
setts, has been favorably reported from the 
Committees on Military Affairs of both the 
House and Senate. Within a day or two the 
measure is expected to come before the House 
for action, under a special rule for its con- 
sideration, and to pass. 

Mrs. Rocers, who did war work abroad in 
the last World War, had an opportunity to 
see the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps in 
operation in England. She became convinced 
that it was a valuable organization and that 
it would be well worth while in this country. 
In this she has the support of both Secretary 
of War Stimson and Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, who have expressed interest 
in and enthusiasm for the creation of such 
a force for duty with the Army. 

There is no draft provision for the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps in Mrs. Rocers’ bill. 
The organization will be purely voluntary, 
the women enlisting for 1 year’s service, which 
may be extended for the duration of the war 
plus 6 months. The age limits are from 2i to 
45. The measure states specifically that the 
members of the corps are for noncombatant 
service only. They will be a disciplined corps, 
with proper training for the tasks assigned 

Here is a list of the assignments which may 
be given the members of the corps, jobs at 
which women are the equal or superiors of 
men: Clerks, machine operators, telephone, 
telegraph, teletype and switchboard opera- 
tors, pharmacists, dietitians, hostesses, li- 
brarians, theater employees, welfare workers, 
post exchange employees, plotters, tellers, su- 
pervisors in information and filter centers, 
cooks, stewardesses, laundry workers, and 
messengers. That’s a sizable list of tasks, 
all of which have to be performed in connec- 
tion with Army posts and Army units. Not 
only are women better qualified for some of 
them than men but, with their employment, 
there will be released for combatant service 
and other tasks men now in the Army. 


UNLIMITED NUMBER 


Mrs. Rocers has placed no limit on the size 
of the proposed new corps, leaving that to be 
decided by the President on advice from the 
Army itself. In the original bill she intro- 
duced, a limit of 25,000 women was provided 
But this limit was abandoned, and it will be 
possible to enlist as many women as the au- 
thorities deem necessary. Mrs. Rocrers has 
been deluged with letters from women all 
over the country, saying that they were 
anxious to enlist in the service of their coun- 
try. She has no doubt that the ranks of the 
corps will be quickly filled by enlistment, 
once the bill has become a law. Literally 
thousands of women have already signified 
their intention of joining the force. 

At the head of the corps will be a director— 
with the rank and pay of a major in the Army. 
Under the director will be grades of assistant 








corresponding 
ed officers of the Army 


The pay will be that of the various grades 
in the Army, with the auxiliary, or private, 
receiving $21 to $30 a month. Allowances, 
quarters, and subsistence will be made. 
Also the women will have an appropriate uni- 
form, issued by the Government. The uni- 
— in the opinion of Mrs. Rocrrs, serves as 

protection to the members of the corps, 
i also will aid in making the corps a well- 
disciplined organization. 

Training schools for the women who en- 
list will be established, especially for those 
who are to be Officers. It has been estimated 
that the cost of maintaining the new corps 
will be about $3,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1942—which ends June 30 this year. The 
Secretary of War, however, has said that the 
additional cost of the corps cannot now be 
fully estimated, particularly as the size of 
the corps is to be determined later and as 
the expanding Army requires. 

SENATE BILL ON CALENDAR 


The new Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
will in no sense be in competition with the 
Office of Civilian Defense, the Red Cross, the 
Army nurses, or any other civilian and volun- 
tary organization now in existence. Its mem- 
bers, however, will be used extensively in the 
Aircraft Warning Service of the Army. In 
that service, women already are employed in 
large numbers—about 6,000 of them in the 
information and filter centers that are spread 
up and down the coasts of this country and, 
indeed, in 28 regions within the United 
States. The women so serving today are 
volunteers, however. They have done valu- 
able service, but there are frequent changes 
in personnel and they are not always avail- 
able. The Secretary of War has said that at 
least 9,700 women will be required to provide 
a full complement for information and filter 
centers. Presumably they will be taken from 
the new corps. 

In the Senate the bill for the women’s 
corps has been sponsored by Senator Hitt of 
Alabama, a member of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee. It is already on the 
Senate Calendar. The Senate, however, is 
awaiting action by the House before it takes 
the measure up for consideration and action. 





Just Suppose 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Marck 10, 1942 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Boston Herald of 
March 9, 1942: 


JUST SUPPOSE 


Suppose William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Philip Murray, of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Should issue a joint statement signifying or- 
ganized labor’s readiness to abandon the 40- 
hour law for the duration of the war? Sup- 
pose farm-bloc leaders should announce their 
approval of any feasible mechanism which 
would keep the prices of agricultural staples 
at about their present level? Suppose the 
National Association of Manufacturers, or 


some other organization. representing man- 
agement, should declare its members’ will- 
ingness to accept all Army and Navy con- 
tracts on a limited-profits basis, and to pay 
any possible windfall resulting from suspen- 
sion of the 40-hour law into the Federal 
Treasury? Suppose President Roosevelt 
should inform Congress that he had accepted 
the Brookings Institution’s recommendations 
on the reduction of Federal nondefense ex- 
penses, and that he urged Congress to co- 
operate with him in making them effective? 
Suppose—well, probably that’s enough. 

Inconceivable? Of course. Unreasonable? 
Probably. Impossible? Perhaps. Yet these 
are inconceivable times when what looks 
like the impossible must be achieved. If 
some such spontaneous program of coopera- 
tive unity does not materialize very soon, this 
country of ours may find itself in the most 
tragic position in its history. 

At present we seem to be in a log jam of 
conflicting animosities, in which every group 
appears determined to blame another for 
our military set-backs and production short- 
comings, and refuses to budge an inch from 
its peacetime prerogatives. Meanwhile the 
Dutch East Indies fall completely into the 
hands of the enemy, and Australia, the 
United Nations’ last major fortress in the 
western Pacific; is imperiled. 

‘What if some group should break the 
jam by announcing its willingness to sacri- 
fice its interests until victory is complete and 
final? Would not every other group be com- 
pelled ty force of public opinion to follow 
its example? As a matter of fact, it cannot 
be doubted that the great majority of 
Americans are, as individuals, eager to work 
harder, to forego profits, and to pay heavier 
taxes in order to carry the war to a giorious 
conclusion. Ask any man or woman you 
know. But, for better or worse, a good many 
Americans have come in recent years to 
associate themselves with some organized 
group, either pro-this or anti-that, and too 
often they allow their opinions to be 
molded by the men who have a private in- 
terest in maintaining the selfish cohesiveness 
of their groups. And we are not referring 
to labor unions exclusively. 

No adult American is now unaware of his 
country’s great danger, of its vital need of 
all-out production in the weapons of war. 
As former Governor Landon said in his radio 
address yesterday: 

“We must make a virtue of necessity. Lit- 
erally, our own hides are at stake. We must 
win, or submit to the fate of a conquered 
people. We are called upon once again to 
make the same sacrifices—no more and no 
less—that our fathers made when they 
struggled, bled, and died for the freedom we 
now possess. This freedom actually hangs 
in the balance for every American today.” 

What group will be the first to forget its 
group interests, economic or political, and to 
think of itself only as Americans? 





Truthful James and the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
bo Monroe County Democrat, of Sparta, 

is.: 
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TRUTHFUL JAMES AND THE FARMER 


There is general interest in rural circles 
in Monroe County in the present controversy 
going on in Congress over the question of 
a ceiling on the prices of farm commodities. 
And the farm bloc, which is fighting against 
the establishment of such a ceiling is unani- 
mously popular both in town and in the 
country hereabouts. 

Farmers and citizens know that the 
Nation’s press is deliberately unfair to the 
cause of the farmer. They think the press 
has taken this position at the instance of 
the organized manufacturers and jobbers in 
machinery and every need of the farmer. 

Everywhere in Monroe County, at the 
creamery meetings, and at the meetings of 
the farm cooperatives, every place where 
farmers gather, there is vigorous complaint 
at the attitude of the daily press and the 
sort of criticism of the farmers and of the 


' policy of the Department of Agriculture that 


is coming out of Washington both from the 
administration’s publicity men and from the 


: writers in the newspapers. 


The farmers’ side of the story has not been 
told at all. Even the Department of Agricul- 
ture, which should have plenty of publicity 
men since publicity men are the first lieu- 
tenants of the Roosevelt administration, does 
not get before the public and into the record 
the real meat of the dispute. 

The fact is that no Wisconsin farmer and 
generally no farmer in the United States ever 
was paid wages for his work that compared 
with wages paid in any industry. 

The reason farmers clamor to retain their 
sons and their hired men, whether relatives 
or not, and ask for their deferment by the 
draft boards is not because they are un- 
willing to let their boys and hired men share 
the dangers and the work of the Army. 

It is because farmers know, as does every 
man who ever did farm work, that city fel- 
lows cannot stand the grind and the muscu- 
lar strains of the daily work on the farm. 
Farmers know that city-bred or city-trained, 
city-experienced laborers cannot do farm 
work. 

It is true that farmers in the old days 
often were able to retire and move to town 
and take it easy in the later years of their 
lives. Often a farmer bought his forty or 
eighty by paying down $500 he had saved after 
years of work as a hired man for the neigh- 
bors and then sold it for $10,000 after 20 
or 25 years. And after he had, by rigid 
economy and by cutting his own timber, 
erected some buildings upon it. 

This increase in the value of the real estate 
was what gained the farmer his competence, 
It was not any money he had made on the 
farm by his work or by the profits from the 
raising and selling of beef and milk and 
cream. 

This is the way farmers have grown well 
off in the past; by the increase in value of 
their lands. But we are reminded that those 
days are gone. Farm values have reached 
their peak. Farm lands are cheaper now, 
rather than growing more expensive. 

This makes it necessary for the farmer if 


; his net income is to be comparable to the 


wages of his city cousin of equal talents and 
ability, to fight for a set of prices for farm 
products that will net him these comparable 
returns for his work. 

These farmers will tell you that always be- 
fore when farm prices went up 1 percent, or 
10 percent, the manufacturers of their cloth- 
ing and prepared foods and shoes and over- 
shoes and mittens and farm trucks and farm 
machinery have continuously raised their 
prices. 

So that every time a farmer got 35 or 40 
cents for butterfat and 10 and 12 cents for 
pork, he had to pay just that much more for 
everything he bought. 

Organized business raised prices right along 
with his increases. The result was he got 
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no further ahead than when the market was 
lower, and his wages, as represented by his 
net income, were far below the wages of the 
man of equal ability and talents who worked 
in the factory that made the farm machinery. 
Now for the first time, thanks to the farm 
bloc in Congress, a ceiling has been put on 
the prices of those materials and products of 
these organized industries who could jockey 
their prices upward and keep them the same 
distance ahead of the prices of farm products. 
Thus, thanks to the farm bloc, if no price 
ceiling is placed upon farm products until 
those prices catch up with the price level of 
the farm machinery and prepared foods and 
shoes and overshoes and clothing, the farmer 
has a chance at long last to earn a net income 
for his hard labor that is equal to the wages, 
the income, paid to his town cousin who is 
employed in the farm machinery factory. 





Post-War Planning 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, the elected 
representatives of the people will make 
the decisions on policies and methods for 
meeting the problems of the post-war 
defense period. The Congress has al- 


ready provided appropriations for the 


inauguration of needed studies by the 
National Resources Planning Board and 
for the preparation of post-war plans 
by various other agencies in the execu- 
tive branch. With full puolic discussion 
and appraisal, the Congress will deter- 
mine the appropriate policies and how 
they should be put into action. 

That this important subject of post- 
war planning is given serious thought is 
evidenced in the following article by Ray- 
mond Clapper in the Washington News, 
March 4, 1942. 

This article is so full of homely philos- 
ophy and good advice, from a man of 
long public experience, that I request 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

POST-WAR PLANNING 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

Although a number of organizations and 
students of economics and world problems 
are giving earnest thought to post-war ques- 
tions, their efforts are receiving little atten- 
tion. Interest here in Washington is as low 
as it could possibly be. 

That is natural. The war has taken such 
a grave turn that it is a question of making 
sure first that we will be in a position to have 
anything at all to say about the post-war 
world 


If we lost this war—that is, if we do not 
smash Germany and Japan to helplessness— 
we can have little or no say. They will tell 


us If 


feated 


xermany and Japan survive unde- 
all of our effort will go to staying 
armed to the teeth and to standing on the 
alert ready for a surprise blow. That will be 
our post-war job, all cut out for us, and a 
grim and bitter one it will be 


So until the crisis of this year is passed, 
until it is clear that the balance has been 
turned and that the final decision is only a 


matter of time, post-war planning remains a 


remote interest. No one would wish President 
Roosevelt and his war organization to take 
much time out now to plan for the world 
after the war and risk losing the war. 

The significance of the recent agreement 
with Great Britain was that it laid a basis 
for cooperation after the war, but left the 
details until we see what the situation is to 
be. The Atlantic charter also lays a founda- 
tion of aspirations and ultimate goals which 
are to be the policy guide when the time 
comes that our side is in a position to steer 
the reconstruction of the world. 

However, the very fact that the Govern- 
ment is limited in what it can do now makes 
it all the more necessary that others carry 
on the study and discussion. This is the 
period in which specialists can be assembling 
the materials, surveying the possibilities, 
working over the possible lines of action. 
We can be building up a fund of thought 
which will not leave us totally unprepared 
to consider these questions when the 
opportunity does come. 

Unfortunately the House recently voted 
down a proposal which would have author- 
ized funds to enable the National Resources 
Planning Board to proceed with studies. 
Aside from the international problems, much 
internal preparation must be made in order 
to avoid a severe collapse when war produc- 
tion is sharply reduced. Much work by 
States and local governments will be neces- 
sary. It should all dovetail with national 
public-works programs. But the House re- 
fused to authorize such studies. Unless 
more encouragement is given, we are apt to 
reach the end of the war as unprepared for 
that drastic change-over back to peacetime 
work as we were when the necessity of chang- 
ing to war production hit us. 

The fact that we have so many more im- 
mediate difficulties to overcome means that 
these first things have to come first. Busy 
officials have no time for anything else. 

But there is need for encouragement of 
every effort to enable us to understand some 
of the questions that will arise when we win 
the war. Largely because Americans were 
unprepared for the problems which the vic- 
tory in the last war created, we were unable 
to play our part toward creating a stabilizing 
world force. Unless we are prepared men- 
tally for many readjustments, we may make 
the same mistakes again. 

Except to a remnant that cannot learn by 
experience, it must be clear to all now that if 
we win this time we cannot escape occupying 
a dominating place in world affairs. We 
must either be prepared to accept that re- 
sponsibility and exercise it, or else sit down 
and wait until the vanquished rise again to 
renew their murderous onslaught. 





Letter of James F. Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include a letter received by me 
from a constituent, James F. Wall, of 
Hartford, Conn., who soon expects to be 
inducted into the Army. Mr. Wall was 
turned down for a Navy enlistment be- 
cause of a slight vision imperfection. 

I call Mr, Wall’s letter to the attention 
of the Members of the House, because in 
simple and sincere language he expresses 
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the patriotic desire of an anxious Ameri- 
can to give his all for the protection of 
his Nation, and at the same time, pays 
the Members of Congress a handsome 
tribute as he calls upon us to fulfill our 
responsibility to legislate for the welfare 
of the Nation, and the establishment of 
the lasting peace when the war is over. 

We, Members of Congress, are subject 
to so much unfair and carping criticism 
I am sure these warm words from one in- 
dividual citizen will hearten all of us, 
because I am certain that, as usual, the 
protesters who are noisy are in the 
minority. 

Although this letter is addressed to me, 
I feel that its message is meant for all the 
Members of this body. 

The letter follows: 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 6, 1942. 
Congressman HERMAN P. KoPpPpLEMANN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. KoppLEMANN: I wish I could ex- 
press adequately my appreciation for what 
you have done for me. It is really inspiring 
to know that there are men like yourself in 
our Congress. May your efforts not go un- 
rewarded. 

I shall take to Army life like a duck to 
water, but when the Navy has been in the 
family for over 20 years and I have grown 
up seeing its advantages over the Army, nat- 
urally I would try all in my power to get 
what I most desire. Nothing ventured, noth- 
ing gained. 

I will be as good a soldier as I possibly can, 
and I will try to be an inspiration to you, 
even as you have been to me. I am talking 
now of devotion to duty and the discharge of 
a public trust. I'll give all I can in the Army 
to win the war if you'll continue to do battle 
in our Congress to see that we get a just and 
lasting peace. We are like two men traveling 
down two roads which join in a V, the junc- 
tion being that victorious peace which the 
Congress, the service men, and the people at 
home so earnestly desire. You, as a repre- 
sentative of the people, who will safeguard 
our interests with liberty and justice for all, 
will be one of those men. I, as the man on 
the other road, will look to it that victory 
shall be ours. Let us therefore both pursue 
a course that will bring this end about as 
speedily as is possible. 

Yours in faith and appreciation, 
JAMES F. WALL. 





War Is Worse Than Hell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, someone 
has said that war is hell. While no soul 
has ever returned from Eternity to tell 
us exactly what it is, we have all through 
the years pictured hell to be a place of 
intense heat, an inferno where the souls 
of the wicked go after their bodies die, 
a place of punishment after death. 

War, therefore, must be worse than 
hell because it brings misery, hardship, 
and suffering before the crue] death of 
its victims, many of whom are innocent 
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men, women, and little children, brought 
within the grasp of the bloodthirsty war 
lords, whose ambitions are to rule the 
world. 

America today is at war. Not because 
the people of these United States wanted 
war, but because war was made upon us 
by the leaders of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy. We did not start the war, but I 
am confident we will finish it. We did 
it before and we will do it again. And 
when it is finished victory will be on 
our side. We can then plan the peace 
that will follow, and we will be fair and 
just to all. 

We will win because we are a deter- 
mined people. We are united. We have 
proven that we have the experience, the 
ability, and the determination to do a 
complete job whenever we set out to do 
it, regardless of its size or of its cost in 
dollars or in personal sacrifice. 

On the firing line—on the ground, in 
the air, and on the seas, our men in 
uniform are determined not only to de- 
fend America and her allies but to defeat 
the enemy wherever he can be found. 
They are imbued with that indomitable 
American spirit that. has brought glory 
and ultimate victory to our country in 
every war that America has ever fought. 

Our men and women in the shops and 
in the factories have pledged unrelent- 
ing efforts to furnish the fighting men 
with tanks, trucks, guns, planes, and 
ships—the tools our fighters must have— 
to insure victory. 

Others are tilling the soil to provide 
the food so that our soldiers and civilians 
can be properly fed and the health of all 
conserved so that each and everyone will 
be physically fit to perform his part in the 
great victory program. 

Transforming the economy of our 
country from peace to war cannot be ac- 
complished without upsetting our way of 
life to a great degree. The American 
people realize that and accept it without 
complaint. They realize that regardless 
of the cost in dollars and personal sacri- 
fice it is much cheaper to win the victory 
than to suffer defeat, because if we did 
not win the war life under Hitler and 
his Axis partners would not be worth 
living. a 

Conversion of consumer-goods indus- 
try to war production has caused and is 
causing great dislocation in employment 
and making jobless hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees, many of them without 
savings upon which to draw for the sup- 
port of their families during the period 
of the plant conversion or the time for 
them to train themselves for the new 
type of work they will have to do. 

Hundreds of thousands of small busi- 
ness men are forced to close their busi- 
essential to the war program. This not 
only places them among the ranks of the 
ness because of the shortage of material 
unemployed, but it is also causing them 
great financial loss. 

The cost of living is mounting con- 
stantly. This, of course, is a greater 
hardship upon the low-income group be- 
cause that group finds it necessary to use 
all of its income to provide support for 
the family. 

They accept these hardships without 
grumbling and are glad to do their share 


in the all-out effort we are making to 
win the war. 

That is the true American spirit. It is 
the spirit that insures victory. 

There is another side to the picture, 
however, and we must not lose sight of it. 
While we are fighting against an enemy 
who would destroy our democratic way of 
life we must not, under the guise of the 
war effort, ourselves destroy the very 
thing which we are fighting to protect. 
We want to continue to enjoy our free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom of thought and action, and freedom 
of enterprise. We want fairness and jus- 
tice to continue to be the slogan of every 
American. 

It is unfortunate, but true, that we 
have in our midst some who are selfish 
and who place their own personal gain 
ahead of the country’s welfare, who think 
more of profits for their company than 
they do of our country winning the war. 
Many of the big companies have obtained 
huge defense contracts from which they 
made enormous profits. Some have a 
backlog of orders that they will not be 
able to fill for a long time to come, and yet 
they have to be forced to let some of the 
work out on subcontracts to the small 
business men who are anxious to do some- 
thing for their country while at the same 
time provide work for their employees. 
This condition should not be tolerated, 
and I hope that as a result of the recent 
order of the War Production Board it will 
soon be remedied. 

Everybody doing business, whether with 
the Government or with some private in- 
dividual, is entitled to a fair profit, and 
no one will deny them that privilege. But 
making excessive profits, particularly 
from war orders, is unfair, unjust, and 
deserving the condemnation of the coun- 
try. 

I trust that when Congress enacts the 
next tax bil] it will find ways and means 
to so tax the profiteers as to take from 
them every penny they have made over 
and above a fair and just profit. 

We shall need enormous revenue to 
finance this war. Much of the necessary 
funds will be raised by Treasury borrow- 
ings but a huge sum will be collected 
through taxation. Our tax program 
should be so constructed that it will not 
be a burden upon the little fellow whose 
entire income is necessary to support his 
family and that the heavier burden will 
be placed upon those who can afford it, 
those whose income permits not only a 
decent living for the family but also a 
surplus. 

Let us legislate so that conditions such 
as those described in the following article 
from the Rhode Island Free Press of 
March 6, 1942, will no longer be possible. 


POOR MAN’S FIGHT 


The presence of an organized campaign to 
block action by Congress on the unconscion- 
able profits going to war-producing corpora- 
tions is reflected in the frequency with which 
the newspaper errand boys of corporate 
wealth announce that the Government is 
recovering all, or nearly a!l, of the fabulous 
profits through the excess-profits-tax law. 

You can get the best answer to this hokum 
by flipping the pages of the same newspaper 
to the business section. 

There you can find the figures of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of New York showing 
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that more than 400 large corporations re- 
ported a 26-percent increase in profits for 
the first 9 months of 1941 over the same pe- 
riod in 1940, and 78.6 percent higher than 
for the same period of 1939, after paying 

te and excess-profits taxes, and pro- 
viding for depreciation, depletion, contin- 
gency reserves, and other bookkeeping items. 

The 1941 profits of five aircraft corpora- 
tions were 38.2 percent higher than in 1940 
and 171 percent higher than in 1939. Four 
firms fabricating copper and brass for shells 
and other ordmance revealed that 1941 
brought a T7l-percent increase in profits 
over the year before and 1,270-percent in- 
crease over 1939, again after deductions for 
Federal taxes, depreciation, etc. 

Similar reports were made by corporations 
producing iron and steel, chemicals, machine 
tools, electrical equipment, textiles, petro- 
leum, and railroad equipment. In all cases 
the reports deal with profits after provision 
was made for taxes and the other items. 

“Equality of sacrifice’ makes a fine war- 
time slogan, but isn’t it about time Congress 
and the administration translated the slogan 
into action? 

It would seem that committees of Con- 
gress, which are patiently searching for 
methods of clipping the little fellow still 
more without losing his vote next fall, could 
pause long enough to devise legislation to 
stop the fantastic profiteering which has 
done so much to persuade many a patriotic 
American that, as always, this is “a rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight.” 





Edmund Burke 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Hopson 
Owen Murfee, secretary, the Edmund 
Burke Memorial Committee: 


One of the noblest and greatest Christian 
soldier-statesmen of this or of any other age, 
with his Christian wife of Jike nobleness, has 
touched the conscience of men and inspired 
all true hearts throughout the world with his 
Soament appeal to Great Britain in behalf of 

ndia. 

In a United Press dispatch from Bombay, 
India, February 21, we read: 

“Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek appealed 
today to India for ‘utmost exertion’ in the 
cause of freedom and urzed Britain imme- 
diately to give India ‘real political power’ 
to speed her war participation. 

“I hope Britain, without waiting for any 
demands on the part of the Indian people, as 
Speedily as possible will give them real politi- 
cal power so they will be in a position to 
develop further their spiritual and material 
strength,” Chiang declared. 

“The Indian people would thus realize that 
their participation in the war was not merely 
to aid antiaggression nations for securing vic- 
tory but, also, the turning point in their 
struggle for their own freedom.” 

Such a move, he said, would “redound to 
the credit of the British Empire.” 

“For the sake of civilization and human 
freedom, China and India should give their 
united support to the principles of the At- 
lantic declaration and ally themselves against 
aggression on the ABCD |[American-British- 
Chinese-Dutch] front,” he said. 
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This inspired and inspiring appeal to Great 
Britain “for the sake of civilization and 
human freedom” in India and China and 
throughout the world recalls the historic and 
prophetic appeal of Edmund Burke in plead- 
ing the cause of India before the British 
Parliament. In the eloquent peroration to 
the address of Edmund Burke before Parlia- 
ment on Fox's East India bill, Edmund Burke 
spoke his own praise in his memorable praise 
of Chasles James Fox: 

“He has put to hazard his ease, his security, 
his interest, even his darling popularity, for 
the benefit of a people he has never seen. 
This is the road that all heroes have trod be- 
fore him. He is traduced and abused for his 
supposed motives. He will remember that 
obloquy is a necessary ingredient in the com- 
position of all true glory. * * * He is 
now on a great eminence where the eyes of 
mankind are turned to him. He may live 
long; he may co much; but here is his 
summit—he can never exceed what he does 
this day.” 

Edmund Burke esteemed his 8 years of 
labor on behalf of the people of India as his 
most enduring claim to fame. 

» > . ~ * 

Now, after 160 years, the Christian world 
remembers the words and works of Edmund 
Burke with gratitude and praise. The Ed- 
mund Burke American Memorial Committee 
for the Original Thirteen American Colonies, 
supported by the most distinguished scholars, 
clergymen, and statesmen of all the 48 States 
of the United States of America, now seeks 
an act of Congress to honor the memory 
of Edmund Burke, not only for his defense 
of the American Colonies in their struggle for 
human freedom, religious liberty, and equal 
justice under law but also for his shining 
services to Ireland and India in the cause of 
civilization and human freedom. England 
herself now sings the praise and fame of Ed- 
mund Burke. A recent English scholar has 
written, “the belief that anything of perma- 
nent value to humanity was to be attained by 
murder, rapine, arson, and the breach of es- 
tablished law, Burke opposed with every ar- 
mament of his splendid genius. * * *” 
Burke himself declared that “law and arbi- 
trary power are in eternal enmity. * * * 
Man is made to be governed by law, and he 
that will substitute will in the place of it, is 
an enemy of God.” Ireland also is eloquent 
in praise of Edmund Burke. The most fa- 
mous of Irish statesmen has justly said: 

“His immortality is that which is common 
to Cicero, or to Bacon; that which can never 
be interrupted, while there exists the beauty 
of order, or the love of virtue, and which can 
fear no death except what barbarity may im- 
pose on the globe.” 

India with our America now remembers 
with gratitude and praise her noble defender. 
In a recent letter to me from the vice chan- 
cellor of the University of Lucknow, India, 
under date of September 13, 1941, he writes: 

“Whatever he touched he illuminated, and 
I think that it is true to say that the progress 
of the important portions of the world would 
have been more peaceful if his aims and ob- 
jects had been carried into effect. Burke’s 
chief love was India. In her cause he was 
consistent, staunch, and fearless. May his 
name be ever treasured among us!” 

A noble prince of India, Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty, who is now head of the Indian pur- 
chasing mission in the United States, has 
written me under the date of October 22, 
1941: 

“I am very much interested to know about 
the forthcoming publication of the American 
Memorial Biography of Edmund Burke I 
have always been a great admirer of Burke, 
and his works had a deep influence on me 
in my college days. I shall be delighted to 
accept your invitation to write for your mie- 
morial volume an appreciation of the influ- 
ence of Edmund Burke in India.” 

Thus India remembers. 


Now, after 160 years, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek remembers. The noble Chinese sol- 
dier-statesman repeats with vision 
the historic plea of Edmund Burke for the 

of India. Now, after 160 years, the 
faith and hope and prayers of Edmund Burke 
are being answered and fulfilled by Divine 
Providence. 

It has been said that Edmund Burke failed, 
and that he sleeps among the fallen and de- 
feated of mankind. The truth is far differ- 
ent. By the slow processes of time and the 
certain providence of God, Edmund Burke has 
wor immortality as more than conqueror. 
“Speak, History! Who are Life’s victors? 

Unroll thy long annals and say. 

+re they those whom the world called the 
victors 

Who won the success of a day? 

The martyrs or Nero? 

The Spartans who fell at Thermopylae’s tryst 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? 

His judges or Socrates? 

Pilate or Christ?” 


St. Lawrence Seaway Will Provide for 
Expansion of Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 6, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said about the St. Lawrence seaway 
soon to come before the House for con- 
sideration. In considering the future of 
our national development with utiliza- 
tion of our resources and the expansion 
of our national industry, it must be ap- 
parent to anyone that opening the Great 
Lakes area to ocean shipping presents 
tremendous possibilities for growth of in- 
dustry ir this country as described in de- 
tail in a letter contributed to the columns 
of the Washington Post by Mr. Robert 
Phillips, of New York City, which is pre- 
sented for inclusion in the Recorp: 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Since most of our people know about the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway only through 
the voluble objections of its opponents—ob- 
jections that have been given the widest pos- 
sible publicity—it would be fair to point out 
that most of these objections stem from no 
other inspiration than crass, unblushing 
selfishness. In a word, those now established 
in our coastal seaports view the proposed 
seaway only as a threat to their present com- 
plete monopoly of overseas shipping. That 
the seaway could be a benefit to the country 
as a whole doer not concern them at all; their 
only concern is to prevent any inroads upon 
their monopoly 

That the seaway might cost a great deal 
of money is not an insuperable objection to- 
day; its principal cost would be for labor, and 
the cost of that labor would be spent here. 
It has also been urged that the construction 
of the seaway wouid divert labor from para- 
mount defense projects—which is all bosh, 
as even a cursory look at current unemploy- 
ment figures will show; nor would the seaway 
builders be drawn from munition factories. 

The seaway’s good points have not, of 
course, been featured in these objections, al- 
though anyone with half an eye can visualize 
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ers, and the St. Lawrence seaway should prove 
more valuable to us than the long-desired 
freedom of the Dardanelles would be to 
Russia. 

The building of the seaway would not only 
allow us to carry on our naval construction 
far from the sphere of the coastal raider and 
a lot nearer the sources of our steel. It 
would provide the whole great central area 
of our country with direct foreign shipping 
service at much lower rates than those now 
in effect, and, while we're at it, put to work 
the tremendous extent of available water 
power that is now being wasted on each and 
every day the thing is delayed. 

RoBERT PHILLIPS. 

New Yor«s, N. Y., March 3. 


Foreign and Civil War? Why Fight 
Among Ourselves? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E, HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 
CAN WE FORGET POLITICS WHILE THE WAR IS ON? 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence from the Washington 
Star of March 9, 1942: 

New Deatism Is BLAMED For SeTBACKS—TIE- 
up WiTrH LABor IMPEDES War OvutTPuT, OB- 
SERVER DECLARES 

(By David Lawrence) 

American boys may be dying in the Far 
East and southwest Pacific because of lack of 
protection—but the New Deal must go on. 

American aviators, flying heavy bombers, 


*have been forced to quit Java for lack of 


fighter planes—but the New Dea! must go on. 

Shortage of ships is responsible for the lack 
of transportation facilities to carry fighter 
planes to the front—but the New Deal must 
go on. 

Millions of persons are having their in- 
comes reduced by heavy taxes, their busi- 
nesses broken up, their jobs confiscated over- 
night—but the New Deal must go on. 

Determination to keep the New Deal intact, 
no matter how long it postpones victory in 
the war, has been reached by the militant 
band of New Dealers who surround the Presi- 
dent and influence his decisions. 

Up to now, proof of this purpose has been 
ecnfined only to scattered evidences of a 
policy of attempted use of the war program 
and war funds to exploit the New Deal 
ideology. Now the purpose has come out into 
the open. 

AGGRESSIVE FIGHT URGED 

Over the week end a group of New Dealers, 

including representatives from the Supreme 











Court and both Houses of Congress, and from 
the President’s Cabinet, held a dinner and 
listened to speeches urging that an aggressive 
fight for New Dealism be carried on during 
the war. The toastmaster concluded with a 
ringing speech, in which he said: 

“The New Deal is more dynamic than fas- 
cism and more revolutionary than commu- 


At the same dinner the Attorney General 
t 


up with the labor movement under an able 
political leader. A vigorous labor movement 
gave it strength.” 

The Attorney General stated the exact 


history primarily because it has made a spe- 

cial-privilege alliance with the labor unions— 

a bloc of votes totaling close to 10,000,000. 
WILL FAVOR LABOR 

Naturally, when a decision has to be made 
between some step that will remove the im- 
pediments to war production and offending 
the labor politicians, the issue will custom- 
arily be resolved in favor of labor. 

With a convenient system of suppression so 
that the rate of progress or lack of progress 
at industrial plants cannot be made public, 
there is no public check on the involuntary 
sabotage of production by labor politics. The 
moment there is a hint of a fall down, the 
news is promptly suppressed or glossed over. 

Thus over the week end a significant thing 
happened. William Harrison, director of pro- 
duction in the War Production Board under 
Donald Nelson, had the temerity to tell the 
American people the truth about the fact 
that the 8,000,000-tons-a-year shipbuilding 
schedule is behind about 100,000 tons, or 10 
ships a month. He mentioned shortages of 
materials and, of course, didn’t dare to say 
why those shortages occurred, or to mention 
the strikes and work stoppages and labor 
intrigues that went on last autumn in the 
steel industry and coal industry and in the 
making of aluminum castings. 


WANTS MANAGEMENT FUNCTION 


From an official who is not mixed up in 
politics, information is obtained that the 
biggest single factor in delaying shipbuilding 
is the labor situation. He says until the 
Senate acts to freeze the closed-shop, open- 
shop relationships and passes pending legis- 
lation already adopted by the House, all-out 
production on ships cannot be expected. 
John Green, president of the national Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations union of 
shipbuilding workers, says the industry is 
operating at only 30 to 50 percent of efficiency 
and says production would be increased if 
labor took over the management function. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
making a general drive to this end, with the 
approval of Donald Nelson, production chief, 
who is somewhat of a New Dealer himself. 
He has spent a lot of time lately appeasing the 
labor politicians. 

The President is doing the same thing with 
respect to efforts to lengthen the workweek. 
He refuses to permit change in the 40-hour 
week, sanctioning instead a system of penal- 
ties for overtime work and that means in- 
creased cost and a limitation on output per 
man. The rigid workweek and popular front 
ruined France, but apparently the labor poli- 
ticians must be kept happy and the New Deal 
must be preserved in the face even of military 
and naval defeats, 


Irish-Americans Favor Use of All Irish 
Ports by United States During War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Hon. Joseph A. Conry, former 
member of the House from Boston, 
printed in the Boston Sunday Globe, 
March 1, 1942, with an expression of 
opinion by Irish-Americans shown by the 
Gallup poll: 


To the Eprror: 

On February 23, 1941, the Globe printed a 
feature article I had written on the subject 
of the annexation of Ireland to the United 
States as a protective act. Since that time I 
have been urging; by correspondence and dis- 
cussion the close cooperation of the Irish- 
Americans with their kin in the old country 
to build up joint action against the Nazi 
forces. 

I have always maintained that the over- 
whelming sentiment of Irish-Americans fa- 
vored Eire offering three of its ports to the 
United States for bases of naval operations 
against the enemy. DeValera has resisted 
all suggestions to that effect. I believe that 
DeValera is a great, big-hearted man whose 
love for a united Ireland has blinded his 
better judgment to the immediate impor- 
tance of the war. 

I feel that the Gallup poll printed in the 
Sunday Globe sustains my contention that 
the vast majority of Irish-Americans favor 
association of Ireland and the United States 
in this war. On the question, “Would you 
like to see the Irish Free State let the Allies 
use bases on the Irish coast?” the answer 
from Massachusetts was: Yes, 77 percent; 
no, 20 percent; undecided, 3 percent, show- 
ing the subject had been carefully consid- 
ered, inasmuch as 97 percent of those can- 
vassed had formed a clear opinion. All New 
England showed 73 percent in favor, with 16 
percent opposed, while in the entire United 
States 72 percent were in favor, with 21 per- 
cent opposed. On the second question, 
“Should Eire join the Allies in declaring war 
on Germany?” a clear majority of 55 percent 
in Massachusetts voted yes, with 34 percent 
“no,” while in the entire United States 56 
percent voted in favor, and 32 percent op- 
posed. 

I never urged that Ireland enter the war, 
particularly while the United States was not 
in it, as I felt that when the United States 
did become involved, Ireland would not long 
delay joining up with the best friend it had 
in the world. 

I can well remember DeValera’s visit to 
Boston in June 1920. He addressed a great 
crowd at Fenway Park, and from Boston 
started his tour of the continent, notable 
receptions being tendered him in many cities. 
His primary purpose was to influence the 
Democratic and Republican national conven- 
tions to take some action that might result 
in the United States recognizing the Irish 
Republic, which DeValera and his friends 
hoped to create. The point to be stressed 
is that DeValera had no hesitation in taking 
part in the domestic politics of the United 
States, to advance the Irish cause that he 
represented. 
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Americans did not particularly object, as 
our sympathy was with Ireland. But some 
people now object that we in America should 
participate in Irish politics, even though the 
safety of both countries may be determined 
by the result of the war. 

Gen. Frank Aiken, of Premier DeValera’s 
Cabinet, came to the United States in April 
1941, touring the country as did his chief 20 
years earlier. He stated his object in every 
speech: “My mission here is to get from the 
American people, through their Government, 
the ships, arms, and supplies wherewith to 
make the defense of Ireland more effective.” 
No one objected to General Aiken maxing 
that request. All the United States asks at 
this time is the privilege of using certain 
Irish bases “wherewith to make the defense 
of the United States more effective.” 

Premier DeValera appears to object. to this 
very reasonable request from the United 
States. Personally, I believe that Mr. De- 
Valera does not represent the majority of the 
Irish people in hindering the United States, 
now engaged in war to the death. 

Joszerpy A. Conr¥. 

WASHINGTON. 





A Return to Fundamental Principles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I wish to insert in the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable W. Arthur 
Simpson, chairman of the Vermont Old 
Age Assistance Commission, before the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
and Rotary Clubs at Rock Island, Que- 
bec, on the 9th of March. 


Article No. 18, of the Constitution of the 
State of Vermont declares “That frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles and a 
firm adherence to justice, moderation, tem- 
perance, industry, and frugality are absolutely 
necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty 
and keep government free.” This is old- 
fashioned doctrine which has been thought 
by many to be scarcely applicable to modern 
conditions in a modern world. Although we 
are living in a changed and changing world, 
I have not been one to agree that all the 
accumulated experience of the past and the 
fundamental values which have made the 
United States a great Nation have necessarily 
disappeared down the drain of history. They 
were achieved, tested, and proven by blood 
and sweat and tears. The reason for our 
admitted failure to solve the problems of a 
complex civilization is because we have aban- 
doned or lessened our reliance upon eternal 
truths. 

Today we stand at the threshold of new 
experiences, literally at the bar of judgment. 
It was not written in the Book of Destiny 
that we would be able to escape the tests 
which were coming to the nations of the 
world. Seemingly, the “fingers of a man’s 
hand which wrote over against the candle- 
stick upon the plaster of the wall of the 
King’s palace” in the days of Belshazzar were 
not more real or prophetic than the fingers 
which have been writing in the pages of his- 
tory for all America to see. 

If the goblins of chaos are not finally to 
destroy us, we must put back into our 
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national life the things which made it succeed 
and which it had almost lost—the virtues of 
courage, honor, justice, thrift, hardihood, 
tolerance, patriotism, and reverence. It will 
require of us such self-discipline, self-denial, 
and fortitude as we have almost forgotten. 
This is not just another war. This is a world 
revolution, swept by forces and philosophies 
of terrible portent, because they will deter- 
mine whether force or reason shall rule the 
world. Two nations of people endowed with 
philosophies of racial superiority have em- 
barked on a war, not only to make a place for 
themselves in the sun but to enslave the re- 
mainder of the world. It matters not that 
if they succeeded in this mad ambition they 
would ultimately be at each other’s throats 
because in the meantime Christian civiliza- 
tion would have been wrecked for centuries. 
We shall either be slave or remain free, and 
the alternative to victory and freedom is too 
terrible for the American people to under- 
stand or contemplate, but will be found writ- 
ten in the hunger, misery, rape, and degrada- 
tior~of the nations of Europe which have 
submitted or have been conquered. 

We must put iron into our democracy. 
Democracy building its own world was hard 
and grim and poor; democracy in the years 
of approaching national peril was rich and 
soft and quarrelsome. Instead of a spirit of 
unity and sacrifice, various groups in our 
country were seeking greater self-advantage. 
We are reaping the harvest of sowing the 
seeds of class prejudice and from neglecting 
the cultivation of individual and community 
responsibility. 

Labor unwilling to work more hours, capital 
unwilling to forget its profits, and agricul- 
ture unwilling to produce more food cannot 
be said to represent the American spirit. The 


establishment of ceilings on prices for the 
products and efforts of all three of these 
groups has been absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent disastrous inflation. The jockeying for 
position by the various groups leads to the 


conclusion that it might be well to remem- 
ber the old adage, “Two wrongs never make 
a right.” At long last the Chief Executive 
of the Nation has declared in unmistakable 
words that we shall not stop work for a 
single day and that we shall not demand 
special gains or special privileges or advan- 
tages for any one group or occupation. 

For many months, and we are not free 
from their devastating blight, jurisdictional 
strikes and the jealousies of a few leaders in 
rival labor camps threatened national defense 
and with it the survival of a way of life 
under which organized labor secured tre- 
mendous and justifiable advantages in better 
wages, shorter hours, better working condi- 
tions, and a guaranty against the hazards 
and vicissitudes of unemployment and old 
age. No other groun has a greater stake in 
the preservation of democracy. Our output 
of planes and tanks and munitions has been 
disappointingly inadequate. Had it not been 
for the respite afforded by the bravery of the 
British people and the heyoic exertions of the 
Red Army of the Soviet Republic we might 
today stand alone at Armageddon. Almost 
there might have come to pass the prophecy 
that the life of liberty would be won or lost 
in 1 hour of battle and that what happsned 
there had been determined beforehand by 
work done in the arsenal, in the shipyard, in 
the airplane factory, or on the tank assembly 
line—a few man-hours more or less. 

Industry has not been free from sins of 
omission and commission. Some of this has 
been engendered by hate of administration 
leaders who have keen openly hostile to our 
system of free enteiprise. It is a commentary 
on this attitude, but an encouraging sign 
that the Nation has turned to big business 
regulated, harassed, and crucified for almost a 
decade, for the ability to direct the produc- 
tion of our all-out war effort. 

From a theory of the more abundant life 
and the plan of almost unlimited govern- 


ment support of nearly everyone we are re- 
quired to shift to a Spartan existence. The 
transition must be achieved rapidly if the 
United Nations are to survive and it will be 
exceedingly painful. Liberty cannot be saved 
in its holiday clothes, but only by heroic and 
self-sacrificing exertions. Unfortunately, 
many people, and some very high in official 
circles, have regarded our war effort until re- 
cently as another vast Work Projects Admin- 
istration. This is no time for new social 
experiments. The American people will be 
determined that government assume a 
greater degree of competency and this means 
that as they begin to really feel the pinch of 
taxes that they will insist on the elimination 
of nonessentials in government. Yet every 
effort to eliminate special privileges to special 
groups is rigorously opposed by organized 
minorities and their representatives at the 
Nation’s Capital, and the term “special privi- 
leges” has a wide variety of application at the 
present time. 

Our sound social programs must be pro- 
tected, especially those dealing with the 
needy aged, the physically handicapped, and 
the dependent child. No dependent of a sol- 
dier enlisted in the armed forces of the 
Nation should be allowed to suffer from want 
of shelter, food, or heat. 

It is essential, however, that all of these 
programs be kept practical, economical, and 
confined to eligibles. We have been terribly 
extravagant and now is the time to terminate 
the financial phantasy which has poisoned 
the political thinking of the Nation. We 
cannot have our cake and eat it, too. 

This is no time for partisan politics, but 
the citizens of this great Nation reserve the 
privilege of holding its political leaders 
strictly accountable for strong, vigorous, ef- 
fective, and decisive action. A portion of the 
minority party does not have an enviable 
record in its consideration and preparation 
for the war which has engulfed the world, 
but this was an error not confined to a single 
party. We had courageous, far-visioned men 
in both parties. A portion of the majority 
party does not have a record of successfully 
solving the domestic problems of the Nation 
and has already burdened the country with 
a fantastic public debt which has handi- 
capped our war effort. It seems unfortunate 
that we do not possess the flexibility of ad- 
ministration enjoyed by the British people. 
Otherwise some of our Cabinet members 
might be retired to political exile. Public 
morale cannot be built by overlooking effi- 
ciency and coddling political supporters. 
Even as good a public relations man as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt may not be able to 
accurately gage the temper of the people 
who are willing to spend astronomical sums 
for the proper prosecution of the war but 
are increasingly impatient with waste, ex- 
travagance, boondoggling, and the extension 
of bureaucracy. Envisioning the possible 
coming of a “man on horseback” we should 
pray daily that our President be given the 
high purpose, clear vision, bodily health and 
strength to lead us to victory. 

We need an assumption and restoration of 
individual and community responsibility. 
Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins has said, “The 
foundations of American society were laid 
by men who endured economic want and 
physical hardships that they might gain ac- 
cess to opportunities few in number and in- 
considerable in importance as compared with 
those which today lie close at hand for all 
of us. There was no thought in their minds 
that the conditions of life ought to be any- 
thing but a challenge or the rewards of life 
could be possessed except through valiant 
effort. They accepted the conditions and 
went their individual ways without dismay 
and without complaint with definite purpose 
and high aspiration.” Thus from recognition 
of the fact that life must be a struggle for 
men to profit most from it arose a great 
people. Examine the history of the ages 


impulse. 
political freedom 
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and you will find that no people who ever 

lost the power to govern were ever able to 
remain free. 

We need a revival of religion and religious 

Religion first kindled the fires of 

vital man’s dig- 

nity and tor. We know 
that the real 


ble are to be found in the hearts 
and in the minds of men. These obstacles 
are their traditional prejudices, their national 
passions, their unreasoning antipathies, their 
reasoned fears, their native prides, and their 
selfish hopes. There is no room in America 
for those things which have been dominant 
and growing in the soil of Europe, which 
have poisoned the relation of man to 
man, befouled its politics, and destroyed its 
hopes. 

But there is room and to spare in the 
Americas for those things which everyone of 
our Christian faiths hold dear so that none 
need intrude upon the other so that the 
disowned of the world may some day ac- 
knowledge in the presence of God that be- 
cause of the great and new generosity of 
American life there has come a new means 
of redemption to human beings and a part 
of that redemption has been caused by new 
faith in the old beliefs. 

The tragic lesson of this war lies in the 
fact that international morality had per- 
ished and in all the world there was no such 
thing as isolation. To the people of many 
countries the realization came too late. Here 
on the border of two great countries with 
common aspirations, common hopes, and 
common enemies we know that our destinies 
are inseparably linked. Without regard to 
nationality we should realize that Canada 
and the United States must rise or fall, sink 
or swim together and that together with our 
allies we share a grave responsibility for 
fate of civilization. 

Into this struggle we were fated from the 
first to enter. We were at once the arch- 
enemy of the new barbarians—the very cita- 
del of all they hate and scorn and fear—and 
the natural leader of the democratic forces. 
It is a position marked by fate for tragic 
sorrow—and for undying honor. It has al- 
ready cost us lives we prize beyond all 
treasure. It has led us down a road whose 
first stages are marked by bitter disappoint- 
ments and enormous dangers. But it will 
also bring us, in this hour of our trial, an 
opportunity so to conduct ourselves that the 
democratic way of life will live and that 
Americans a thousand years from now will 
do us honor. 

What is the meaning of American democ- 
racy, what is the purpose of the power we have 
built, what is the goal of all our work and 
aspirations, if not that in the greatest crisis 
of mankind we shall be strong enough to step 
into the breach and lead the way? For 
what other reason have we made ourselves a 
mighty people if not to validate our way of 
life when it is threatened with destruction? 
We now come to the test of all that we have 
made, the proof of all we are. This is our 
rendezvous with destiny. Every belief in the 
blessings of American freedom and inde- 
pendence taught to schoolboys for 150 years 
should have prepared us for this very day and 
hour. Every measure of self-discipline we 
willingly impose upon ourselves in the name 
of a free people will train us for this test of 
strength. Every spark of inventive genius, 
every inheritance of pioneering spirit, every 
native skill that has enabled us to turn a 
sprawling wilderness into a miracle of indus- 
trial power, now stands us in good stead. 
Every faith we hold and every liberty we 
cherish calls us into action to defend our own. 

Aware not only of our dangers but our duty, 
we go forth to meet our destiny, saying with 
the Psalmist who trusted in his God— 

“He shall not be afraid of evil tidings: his 
heart is fixed.” 








A Coming Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing comment by Mrs. Roosevelt in to- 
day’s Washington News is worthy of con- 
sideration. If the country is to be 
transferred from a peacetime economy to 
an “all out for Uncle Sam” basis, every 
individual must be willing to submit to a 
program of equality for all groups. 

For example, the automobile industry 
and its allied businesses, including auto 
salesmen, filling-station operators, tube 
and tire repair shops have already ex- 
perienced a disruption of their lives. 
More and more normal businesses will ex- 
perience the same curtailment or liqui- 
dation. 

People receiving $5,000, $10,000, or 
$100,000 salaries can be expected to see 
their net incomes reduced to somewhere 
near the national average income, if we 
are to have unity in the war effort. 

As the war effort increases we can ex- 
pect to see a more insistent demand on 
the part of the public for legislation that 
will equalize as far as humanly possible 
not only the economic life of all groups 
and individuals, but also the contribu- 
tions that each individual and group can 
be expected to make. The goal or ob- 
jective is for all alike, and each indi- 
vidual must make the best contribution 
he can possibly make. The American 
Legion has, for many years, advocated 
universal conscription in time of war. 
Our country would be better today if we 
had followed their leadership about this 
legislation. 

The article is as follows: 


My Day—Dnrart Every Citizen ror SoME War 
Jos—Strorp Narion’s WASTE 


(By Eleanor Roosevelt) 


New Yorx, Monday.—We had some very 
interesting discussions yesterday afternoon at 
the White House on the subject of what the 
general attitude of the people should be dur- 
ing this war period. I’ve come to one very 
clear decision, namely, that all of us—men in 
the services and men and women at home— 
should be drafted and’ told what is the job 
we are todo. It seems to me there should be 
immediately a freezing of prices, of profits, 
and of wages. No one can be frozen without 
freezing all. 

The only way I can see to get the maximum 
service out of our citizens is to draft us all 
and to tell us all where we can be most use- 
ful and where our work is needed. So long 
as we are left to volunteer, we are bound to 
waste our capacities and to do things which 
are not necessary. 

We are bound, quite thoughtilessly, to waste 
material which we have wasted in the past, 
but which we no longer have a right to waste. 
I would be relieved beyond measure, and so 
would many people throughout the Nation, if 
an authority greater than our own personal 
decision told us where we could be most use- 
ful. 

I realize that in the White House this is a 
more difficult question with which to cope 
than it is outside. In the last war I ran a 





private home and complied with whatever the 
Government asked us. We were never suffi- 
ciently involved in the last war, either in a 
military or an economic way, to require much 
regulation beyond what could be obtained 
from people of good will on a volunteer basis. 

We are in quite a different situation this 
time, I personally am in a different situation 
in the White House, because the President, 
as head of the Nation, requires in his house- 
hold certain things which would not be nec- 
essary in any private home. In private, how- 
ever, I should like to feel that I was com- 
plying with the wishes and doing the things 
which those in authority thought should be 
done. 





The Farm Bureau and the A. A. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 10, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from a majority of the 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives of 
Mississippi, and also a letter written by 
Mr. Ranson Aldrich, who represents the 
Farm Bureau Federation in that State. 


Jackson, Miss., March 5, 1942. 
Senator Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, 
Senator Harry F Byrp, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned 11 of a total of 15 
members of the Agriculture Committee of the 
House of Representatives of Mississippi, wish 
to state that we do not concur with the 
matters raised in a recent telegram to you 
from Chairman John Amos Boutwell in all 
matters referring to the Farm Bureau and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Mr. Boutwell in this telegram does not repre- 
sent the sentiment of our committee, and his 
inferences as a whole are greviously in error. 

Harry A. Jacobson, Garland E. Byrd, 
L. E. DeMoville, J. T. Cooley, Edgar 
Misterfeldt, C. C. Allen, W. M. Per- 
rigin, J. A. Thigpen, H. O. Leavell, 
S. 3. Osborne, J. E. Newton 


MisstssiPPi1 Farm Bureau FEDERATION, 
Jackson, Miss., February 19, 1942. 
Mr. Epwarp A. O’NEAL, 
President, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Mr. O'NEAL: It is a pleasure to have 
an opportunity to answer the numerous ques- 
tions raised in the lengthy telegram sent by 
Mr. J. A. Boutwell, of Mississippi, to Senator 
Rosert La FouLeTTe on February 9, 1942. I 
am especially appreciative of this opportunity 
because it affords an opportunity to present 
the facts regarding the issues Mr. Boutwell 
raises and to show that the various infer- 
ences, insinuations, and innuendoes are ut- 
terly without factual basis. 

In answering these questions, I shall dis- 
cuss them by number and in the order asked 
by Mr. Boutwell: 

No, 1. The Farm Bureau should be asked 
if 13,000 of these were not members whose 
membership dues in the Farm Bureau were 
paid by involuntary “set-off” from Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration payments 
coming from the Federal Treasury. 
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‘Though the Federal Government sanctions 
and.approves by law the use of collecting 
labor-union dues by the “set-off,” notably 
at the Ford plant and the Kearny shipyards, 
and though the Federal Government makes 
dues payment a condition precedent to la- 
borers working on defense contracts by rec- 
ognizing “the closed shop,” the same Govern- 
ment has not seen fit to afford “farm organ- 
izations” such a privilege. No Farm Bureau 
dues are collected in Mississippi by “an in- 
voluntary set-off” from Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration payments coming from 
the Federal Treasury; first, because it is illegal 
to do so; second, because it is impossible to do 
so; and third, because the Farm Bureau does 
not have and does not want involuntary 
memberships. 

No. 2. You might ask the Farm Bureau if 
such diversion of Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration payments from the rightful 
beneficiaries to Farm Bureau coffers was not 
accomplished in at least three principal ways, 
as follows: 

(a) whether or not banks, plantations, 
and other business establishments donate 
blocks of membership to the Farm Bureau 
each year, and if in many instances names 
of members do not even accompany mem- 
bership dues into the Farm Bureau records; 
and if 

(b) Farm Bureau representatives are not 
often present at time Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration payments are deliv- 
ered, with enough cash in hand to cash 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
benefit checks after deducting Farm Bureau 
dues; and if 

(c) plantation owners do not pay Farm 
Bureau dues for their tenants or day laborers 
and charge the amount of the dues to the 
laborers’ account? 

(a) While all membership dues are col- 
lected at a county level, the campaign is 
held under the supervision of the State 
office and our information is rather detailed 
on the work done in each county. I know 
of no banks, plantations, or other business 
establishments that have donated blocks 
of membership to the Farm Bureau, and 
I can state positively that there is no money 
received by the Farm Bureau from any 
source whatsoever (excepting a little inter- 
est On a small surplus account) that has not 
been accompanied by a bona fide name for 
each $1.50, which represents the tctal 
amount of the State and national dues. 
(State and national dues of only $1.50 per 
year is almost too little to get excited about.) 
County dues are 50 cents, making the total 
annual dues only $2, including county, 
State, and national. 

It might also be added that the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation has consistently re- 
fused to accept money from any sources other 
than membership dues. 

(b) Farm Bureau representatives are not 
often present at the time Agricultural Adjust- - 
ment Administration payments are delivered 
with enough cash in hand to cash Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration benefit 
checks after deducting Farm Bureau dues. 
In isolated instances persons have been pres- 
ent when some of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration checks were delivered, and 
“offered” to cash checks, after the checks in 
their full amount have been placed in the 
hands of the “rightfui beneficiaries.” This 
was done in a county where there is a large 
town and where “the rightful beneficiaries” 
have a very difficult time properly identifying 
themselves at banks, or other institutions 
cashing their checks. In such isolated cases 
Farm Bureau dues are not deducted, but the 
farmer may be given an opportunity to pay 
his dues if he wants to. 

(c) Plantation owners do not pay Farm 
Bureau dues for their tenants, but they fre- 
quently advance money to tenants for the 
payment of their Farm Bureau dues. Most 
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farmers of Mississippi, be it said to their dis- 
credit, have a “one crop” income. They get 
their money once a year. This is true of land- 
lords as well as tenants. During all other 
seasons of the year the tenant as well as the 
landlord, pays current expenses either from 
the profits of his farm or from money bor- 
rowed against the next year’s crop. Agricul- 
ture has been in such disparity up until 1941 
that there has been no profits from the farm 
and hence, both the tenant and iandlord 
found it necessary to operate on money bor- 
rowed against the next year’s crop. Whenever 
the tenant was in need of cash to pay any 
current expenses such as burial insurance, 
church dues, doctor bills, Farm Bureau dues 
or other items, the morey was furnished by 
the landlord and the payment subsequently 
made. It should be kept in mind in this 
connection that the landlord, in practically 
all instances, was borrowing money from the 
bank on next year’s crop just as the tenant 
was borrowing money from the landlord on 
next year’s crop. 

No.3. You might ask if in Bolivar County 
alone where the Farm Bureau boasted the 
largest membership of any county in the 
United States in 1941, that of approximately 
5,200 Farm Bureau members, if about 800 
were whites and 4,400 were Negroes, and 
ascertain if it is not common knowledge that 
these so-called Negro members do not par- 
ticipate in local, county, or in State Farm 
Bureau meetings, either directly or indi- 
rectly, and if they are accorded membership 
on county or State board of directors which 
govern the affairs of the organization? 

As to the portion of Farm Bureau Negro 
membership in Bolivar County, see answer 
to question No 8. During 1941 I attended a 
total of about 100 community, county, dis- 
trict, and State Farm Bureau meetings. I 
believe that at least 90 percent of these 
meetings there were Negroes present. 

There was a large group of Negroes present 
at the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation, and as evidence of 
this fact I call your attention to exhibit A 
attached, which is a copy of the December 
issue of the official publication of the Mis- 
sissippi Farm Bureau Federation. You will 
note on page 8 a picture of the delegation 
from the Lawrence County Farm Bureau 
which was the largest in attendance at our 
convention. This delegation was composed 
almost equally of white and Negro members, 
and the Farm Bureau officials were so im- 
pressed by the presence of this group of Ne- 
groes that they instructed the editor of the 
paper to carry the picture in the next issue. 

No. 4. Is it not true that hundreds of these 
Negro members are not aware that they are 
members, and that they have no voice in the 
spending of their membership dues? 

It is positively untrue that hundreds of 
members of the Farm Bureau are not aware 
that they are members. All money received 
_by the State Farm Bureau must be accom- 
panied by a bona fide member, his name and 
address for each unit of dues received. This 
member is immediately put on the mailing 
list of the State publication and the national 
publication. 

It is logical to assume that when a person 
voluntarily pays his dues, or arranges a loan 
for the payment of his dues, and when he re- 
ceives each month two publications evidenc- 
ing membership that he would be perfectly 
aware that he was a member of the Farm 
Bureau or any other organization. 

There is attached as exhibit B a sample 
of the receipt issued by the membership 
solicitor. Each person on becoming a mem- 
ber is given the stub marked “B” and the 
other portion of the receipt, marked “A,” is 
retained by the membership solicitor. Also 
shown on exhibit B is a Farn. Bureau button, 
which is given each member, marked “C” on 
the exhibit. In addition there is a car or 
windshield sticker which is also given Farm 





Bureau members. Of course, in addition to 
these there are the two publications. 

No. 5. You may want to ask if the Mis- 
sissippi Farm Bureau Federation has not 
held out the inducement of Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration payments through- 
out Mississippi as the chief reason why farm- 
ers should join the Farm Bureau. 

The Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation has 
not held out “the inducement of Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration payments as the 
chief reason why farmers should join the Farm 
Bureau.” The program of the Farm Bureau 
for years has been parity prices in the market 
place. It has staunchly advocated that the 
national Congress provide a fair price for the 
commodity when the product was sold. 

Parity price in the market place has been, 
is, and probably will be the principal reason 
given by the Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration for membership in its organization. 

The Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation 
has stated publicly the part its national or- 
ganization played in developing the present 
farm program, including benefit payments, 
and this information has been passed on to 
its membership and others during member- 
ship campaigns, but not as “the chief reason 
why farmers should join the Farm Bureau.” 

In this connection, your attention is called 
to the fact that in an address delivered before 
the 1940 convention of the. American Farm 
Bureau Federation, held.in Baltimore, Md., 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, @ respected and cut- 
standing Member of Congress, chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, and 
agricultural leader, stated, in discussing 
parity payments for the farmer, that “only 
through the cooperation of the Farm Bureau 
and its representatives were we able to amend 
the bill and add the appropriation which 
brought agriculture nearer parity.” 

Certainly, the farmers have a right to know 
the part their organization has in legislative 
benefits. 

_No. 6. Is it not a fact that this practice 
dates back to the beginning of Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration payments, and if 
it has not been very effective, and if prior to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
program there were scarcely no Farm Bureau 
members in Mississippi? 

There is no relationship between the 
amount of Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration payments and the membership of 
the Farm Bureau. The following table shows 
the total Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration payments in Mississippi from the be- 
ginning of the program and the Farm Bureau 
membership of the State: 


| Paw Total 
| Payments ., | Agricul- 
made tural Ad- 
| under 


cotton 
| program 


Missis- 
sippi 


Pay 
ments 


} 
1933_........|$18, 279, 000)... _.|$18, 279, 000 
1934. | 12, 638, 000 -| 12, 638, 000 
1935. | 18, 265, 000 
1936. 9, 135, 000 $1, 590, 226 10, 725, 226 
1937. 7, 734, C00) 1, 724,720) 9, 458, 720 
1938. 29, 369, 000) 2, 599, 850) 31, 968, 850 
1939. 2k, 731, 000) 3, 014, 961) 31, 745, 961) 
| 26,024, 000) 2, 875, 202) 28, 899, 292) 
ladetoamiobs | 


} 
| | 





Estimated. 


Even a casual glance at this table shows 
that there is absolutely no relationship be- 
tween the amount of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration payments and the Farm 
Bureau membership. 

It will be observed that the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau membership was gradually in- 
creasing up until the reorganization in 1936 
at which time there was a radical decline. 
It might also be observed that the least Farm 
Bureau membership Mississippi has had since 
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1937 came during the year when Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration payments were 
highest. 

In this connection, it might be pointed out 
that from 1921 until 1935, the Mississippi 
Farm Bureau Federation operated as a coop- 
erative buying and selling agency in the State 
with various county or kcal cooperatives. 
The number of these co-ops varied from very 
few in the early years of the program to 53 in 
the peak of the . During the latter 
part of this period in the life of the Farm 
Bureau there were no membership dues but 
everyone who was a member of any of the 
local Farm Bureau co-ops was considered a 
member of the Farm Bureau by the local 
organization.. Affiliation was maintained with 
the national organization by payment of a 
lump sum, thus the records of the national 
organization as to membership and the State 
organization varied considerably. 

In 1936, the cooperative buying and selling 
features of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration was organized under the Mississippi 
Federated Cooperatives and the name, Mis- 
sissippi Farm Bureau Federation, applied to 
the newly established informational and edu- 
cational organization made up of dues-pay- 
ing members. In 1936, Mr. D. E. Wilson, of 
Nesbitt, Miss., served as president of the newly 
organized Mississippi Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. I was elected president at the meeting 
in 1937 and have served in that capacity since 
that time. The increase in membership of 
the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation since 
1936 has resulted principally for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Reorganization of the association and 
putting membership on a dues-paying basis. 

(2) An extensive educational program as 
to work, functions, and achievements of the 
State and National organizations. 

(3) A growing realization on the part of 
the farmers of the indispensable necessity of 
maintaining a strong, independent organiza- 
tion, separate and removed from control and 
supervision of Government agencies. 

(4) The development of farmer leadership. 

No. 7. Is it not true that in 1940-41 a large 
sign hung in public view at the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration office at Clarks- 
dale, Coahoma County, Miss., reading “Pay 
your Farm Bureau dues here—The Farm Bu- 
reau is responsible for getting your Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration payments?” 

It is true that in 1940-41 a large sign hung 
in public view in the courthouse in Clarks- 
dale, Miss., stating “Pay your Farm Bureau 
dues here—The Farm Bvreau is responsible 
for getting your Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration payments.” This sign was paid 
for by the Coahoma County Farm Bureau. 

I should like to say that if there ever was a 
sign telling the truth that this sign spoke 
the truth. 

In 1941 when Secretary of Agriculture saw 
fit to issue a memorandum forbidding de- 
partmental employees from having anything 
to do with farm organization, the sign was 
removed even though many farm leaders in 
Clarksdale still insisted that farmers should 
be permitted to know the truth about their 
program. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
office, county agent’s office, and home demon- 
stration agent’s office in Clarksdale, Miss., are 
housed in rent-free quarters in the court- 
house, a public building owned by the people, 
bought, paid for, and maintained out of the 
taxpayer’s pocket. Further, Coahoma County 
is an agricultural county and practically all 
tax money used in constructing this court- 
house originated either directly or indirectly 
from agriculture. 

Your attention is further called to the fact 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration office, county agent’s office, and the 
home demonstration agent’s office opened 
into a lobby on the second floor of this 








courthouse. It was in a public lobby, in 
a public building, supported by public funds 
provided principally by farmers that a sign 
was hung telling the farmers a pure, un- 
adulterated truth. There was hanging in this 
public office at the same time a calendar ex- 
tolling the merits of a fertilizer and also 4 
picture of a luscious blonde calling the atten- 
tion of the public to the fact that an occa- 
sional nickel invested in a cold beverage would 
bring about, a pause that refreshes. 

No 8. I invite the attention of your com- 
mittee to ascertain, if possible, the number of 
white and the number of Negro members in 
the following counties in Mississippi, whose 
partial Farm Bureau membership totals were 
published in June 1941 as follows: Bolivar, 
4,667; Coahoma, 4,002; Quitman; 1,890; Sun- 
flower, 1,704; Tunica, 1,691; Washington, 
5,001. 

The Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation 
maintains a complete file of all current paid- 
up members of the Farm Bureau. The ex- 
tent of the information contained in the 
State office is the name, address, and the 
membership status of each member. Our 
records do not show the race, color, height, 
weight, age, religion, marital or financial 
status of any of the members. So far as 
the State office is concerned a paid-up mem- 
ber is a paid-up member and each member 
is accorded the same attention and rendered 
the same services as any other member. 

Bolivar, Coahoma, Quitman, Sunflower, 
Tunica, and Washington counties, each of 
which have large Farm Bureau memberships, 
are located in the Yazoo-Mississippi delta 
where a large percentage of farm families 
are Negroes. It would be logical to assume 
that the number of Negro Farm Bureau 
memberships in each of the counties was 
somewhat in proportion to the percentage of 
Negro farm families in relation to the total 
farm families in the county. This is as it 
should be for an organization which is work- 
ing for the general improvement of agricul- 
ture without discrimination against anyone. 

May I direct your attention to the fact that 
in counties where there is a large Negro 
membership, local Farm Bureaus devote much 
time and most of their share of the dues to 
providing programs and activities for the 
benefit of the Negro membership. For cx- 
ample, in one county the local Farm Bureau, 
seeing the need for a Negro county agent, 
made and still makes an annual financial 
contribution toward the salary of such a 
Negro agent and because of this contribution 
the county was able to employ such an agent. 

In another county, the local Farm Bureau 
is this year paying the salary of a full-time 
public-health worker in order that the bene- 
fits of public health may be extended’to more 
Negroes of the county and that health de- 
ficiencies may be overcome to make stronger 
people to defend Americr. 

In most all of the counties mentioned in 
qu-stion 8, the local Farm Bureau has pur- 
chased a moving-picture machine and hes 
displayed many educational and entertain- 
ing pictures before thousands of persons for 
their benefit and pleasure. 

These examples could be extended, but the 
above are mentioned that you may know the 
Farm Bureau program is directed, at the 
county level, to help the membership of the 
particular county in question. 

No. 9. Is it not a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration offices throughout Mississippi 
have been used, with the full knowledge, 
consent, and cooperation of Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration officials, by the 
Farm Bureau as stations for soliciting mem- 
berships at times when Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration checks were being dis- 
tributed? 

Though it is not a general practice, in some 
instances membership solicitation for Farm 
Bureau dues has taken place in the lobby of 


the “farmer’s agricultural cffice.” ‘This office 
in practically all instances was located in a 
public, tax-supported building, and was sup- 
plied rent-free. 

No. 10. Is it not true that in connection 
with this activity that numerous forms of 
coercion have been used to collect Farm 
Bureau dues from those who came to get 
their checks? 

Various forms of coercion have not been 
used to collect farm-bureau dues from those 
coming to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration office to get their checks. If it 
were true that “the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration offices throughout Mississippi 
have been used, with the full knowledge, con- 
sent, and cooperation of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration officials, by the Farm 
Bureau as stations for soliciting memberships 
at times when Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration checks were being distributed”; 
I repeat, if this were true, it would certainly 
be a sad commentary that the farm bureau, 
using numerous forms of coercion, with the 
full cooperation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, could not get but 30,- 
000 Farm Bureau members out of 300,000 in 
the State. It would be logical to assume that 
the Farm Bureaw officials, armed with weap- 
ons of numerous forms of coercion, plus the 
whole-hearted support of Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration officials, could get 
more than 1 family out of 10 to join the 
Farm Bureau in the State of Mississippi. 

No. 11. Is it not true that the president 
of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation, 
who lives and owns a large farm in Benton 
County, defended before the State Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration adminis- 
trator a charge that Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration committeemen of Benton 
County had entered excessive claims for re- 
muneration for service on official duty, and 
that the excessive claims were disallowed by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
administrator? 

It is true that “the president of the Missis- 
sippi Farm Bureau Federation, who lives and 
owns a large farm in Benton County” (the 
peor hill section of Mississippi) requested a 
hearing before the State Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration administrator regarding 
a matter concerning the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration committeemen of Ben- 
ton County. The State farm bureau presi- 
dent has on many previous occasions, and 
also on subsequent occasions, requested hear- 
ings before the State Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration committee on matters of in- 
terest to Mississippi agriculture in general or 
individually. In fact, one of the purposes 
of the farm organization is to have a man 
who can represent the interest of individual 
members of the association or individual 
farmers before meeting groups such as the 

tate Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion comm ’‘ttee or other bodies. 

The outcome of the particular hearing 
suggested by Mr. Boutwell, as intimated by 
his own question, is self-evident of the fact 
that the president of the Mississippi Farm 
Bureau Federation is not all-powerful with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and cannot dictate terms to them nor bargain 
for the transfer of acreage or money from one 
source or county to another source or county. 
This question also places the residence of the 
State Farm Bureau president correctly in the 
“poorest hill county” of the northern half of 
Mississippi. 

No. 12. Is it not common knowledge that 
both the personnel and facilities of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration offices 
throughout Mississippi have been used re- 
peatedly in support of Farm Bureau member- 
ship-enrollment campaigns? 

In a recent memorandum issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture covering the rela- 
tionship between departmental employees 
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and farm organizations, “the metes and 
bounds” of activities of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration employees regard- 
ing farm-organization membership campaign 
is specifically outlined. The instructions in 
this memorandum have been meticulously 
foNowed in Mississippi even to the point that 
some Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion Officials have resigned honorary Farm 
Bureau offices to avoid “even the appearances 
of evil.” 

No. 13. Is it not true that the unfair prac- 
tice of large planters in the Mississippi Delta 
counties in what is known as the set-off of 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminisiration pay- 
ments for Farm Bureau ‘dues out of pay- 
ments due their tenants has not destroyed 
the initiative of many hundreds of these 
tenants and such practice prevent the ten- 
ants from rightfully participating in the 
benefits of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration program? 

This question is so filled with inaccuracies 
that it is difficult to undertake an answer. 
In the first place, there is no set-off used 
in the payment of Farm Bureau dues (see 
answer to question No. 1). Second, being 
a member of the Farm Bureau has not de- 
stroyed the initiative of hundreds of tenants, 
and it is absurd to say it has. On the con- 
trary, # has made many hundreds of ten- 
ants conscious of the fact that democracy is 
a real thing and that by belonging to a great 
national organization that you become an 
articulate part in democracy at work, regard- 
less of how small an operator may be or the 
level of living on which they occupy. It is 
a source of pride to many tenants in Missis- 
sippi that they contribute as much financially 
to the maintenance of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation as the largest operators 
not only in the'Mississippi Delta but in the 
United States. The Farm Bureau has done 
much to encourage initiative on the part of 
all tenants by giving an actual, factual, ocu- 
lar demonstration of democracy at work. In 
the third place, a practice that does not exist 
cannot prevent anyone from getting that 
which is rightfully his. 

No. 14. You may want to ascertain if Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration cotton 
acreage allotments have not been transferred 
from the poor hill counties of Mississippi to 
Delta counties through devious manipula- 
tions in return for strong support of Delta 
planters in behalf of Farm Bureau member- 
ship drives. 

No Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
cotton acreage allotments have been trans- 
ferred from the poor hill counties of Missis- 
sippi to Delta counties through devious ma- 
nipulations in return for strong support of 
Delta planters in behalf of Farm Pureau 
membership drives. The asking of a ques- 
tion of this nature displays astounding igno- 
rance of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration Act on the part of the questioner 
and in addition frankly indicates the ques- 
tioner’s desire to create a feeling and kindle 
bitterness between different sections in the 
State of Mississippi. 

There follows a table showing the acreage 
allotments for six hill counties (all contigu- 
ous except Newton, the home county of Mr. 
Boutwell) and six contiguous Delta coun- 
ties—the ones with large Farm Bureau meme 
berships in them: 


POOR HILL COUNTIES 




















1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1943 | 1942 
Lafayctte._.....- | 23, 419| 23, 846| 25,772) 25, 690| 25, 929 
Marshall_.....-.- 36, 670! 40, 100) 41, 472: 41, 172| 41, 274 
Newton.......... | 27,901) 20,086) 30,243) 30,177) 50,004 
Pontotoc....-.-.- 30, 313| 30, 962) 30, £03! 30,32) 30, 882 
Wate, sic 50c 25, 6241 26,904) 27,779! 27,69! 27,799 
Yalobusha_......| 17, 584! 17,992! 19,011; 18,862) 18.852 











Total__._-- 1162, 511)168, 900 175, 270,174, 403: 174, 731 
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DELTA COUNTIES 


Bollvar.......-..|168, 307/166, 564/166, 948/166, 174|166, 178 
Coahoma. .......|108, 148/107, 998/108, 860/107, 499/107, 572 
61, 978| 62, 800) 62, 824) 61, 986) 62, 229 
165, 984/162, 757|163, 162/162, 275) 162, 341 
61, 809) 61, 469) 62, 480) 61,949) 61,772 
108, 358) 108, 949/111, 533 100, 807/111, 747 


674, w64}670, 196/076 007000, 7a0/60 839 

Your attention is invited to the fact that 
in all six of the poor “hill” counties the allot- 
ment has been increasing through the years 
and that in every “hill” county listed the 1942 
allotments were greater than the 1938 allot- 
ments. You will also note that the total 
allotment for these six poor “hill” counties 
was 162,511 in 1938 and by 1942 had increased 
to 174,731, an increase of 12,220 acres. 

Your attention is further called to the fact 
that in four of the six Delta counties there 
was less cotton allotment in 1942 than in 
1938 and that in four of the six counties there 
has been a gradual diminishing of cotton 
acreage. You will also note that the total 
cotton acreage for these six Delta counties de- 
creased from 674,584 acres in 1938 to 671,839 
in 1942, a decrease of 2,745 acres. 

You doubtless know that the original acre- 
age was determined by a methematical for- 
mula fixed and prescribed by Congress. 

These figures indicate that Farm Bureau 
membership may be a liability so far as cot- 
ton acreage is concerned, rather than an asset. 

Any statement or inference that the Mis- 
sissipp! Farm Bureau Federation connives 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration to transfer acreage from the hill 
counties to the Delta counties is an unmiti- 
gated misrepresentation. 

No. 15, You may want to inquire, when the 
Sardis Dam was being constructed in north 
Mississippi, if farmers in Marshall and Lafay- 
ette Counties were not assured that allotted 
cotton acreage in the area would be retained 
in the counties and that if such Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration cotton acreage 
allotments were not transferred to Delta 
counties in return for Farm Bureau support? 

Question No. 15 comes in the same category 
as Question No. 14 except more so. There 
follows the cotton acreage allotments for Mar- 
shall and Lafayette Counties (the two coun- 
ties mentioned by Mr. Boutwell in the ques- 
tion): 

nme 


1940 1941 


1938 1939 | 1942 


23, 846; 25,772) 25, 600) 25, 929 
40, 100, 41, 472) 41,172) 41, 274 


Lafayette 


Marshall 37, 670 


Your attention is called to the fact that 
cotton acreage in these counties has in- 
creased, This alone is a sufficient and full an- 
swer to the question raised; however, I would 
like to add that there has been no transfer 
of acreage from the Sardis Dam area to Delta 
counties. The regulations approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture -do provide for re- 
covering the acreage allotted to the produc- 
ers Who were displaced on these farms and 
who operate other farms in the State. So 
far there has been no such transfer of acre- 
age from the Sardis Reservoir area. This 
provision is applicable to farms in any area 
taken over by a State or Federal agency or 
for industrial purposes in connection with 
national defense 

Instead of qu 


stion No. 15 being true, as 
asked by Mr. Boutwell, the exact opposite is 
true, Foll the construction of the Sar- 
dis Dam, it was discovered that administra- 
tive p lure would not permit Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration payments to the 
farmers in the After 
all meal had exhausted, the 
Farm Bureau was instrumental in getting 
congres ders to introduce legislation 
which subsequently approved, pro- 
vided Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 


ving 


Sardis Reservoir area 
other been 
ional les 


when 


tion payments in a sum aggregating almost 
$100,000 to the farmers of the Sardis Reser- 
voir area. Incidentally, this money, which 
was obtained for “poor hill farmers” by the 
Farm Bureau, is easily 10 times the total 
amount of Farm Bureau dues paid during 
the last 5 years by the farmers receiving the 
money. 

No, 16, You may want to ask if unfair prac- 
tices on the part of many large Delta land- 
holders have not resulted in the reduction of 
thousands of tenants to the status of day 
laborers in order that the landholders could 
receive all the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration payments, and if this wholesale 
shift in the status of tenants to that of day 
laborers has not come about with the full 
knowledge of Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration officials and Farm Bureau 
leaders? 

Unfair practices on the part of many large 
Delta landholders have not resulted in the 
reduction of thousands of tenants to the 
status of day laborers in order that the land- 
holders could receive all the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration payments. It is 
true that there has been a reduction in the 
number of farm tenants in Mississippi and 
also an increase in the number of farm day 
laborers. Principal factors contributing to 
this are: 

(1) The industrialization of agriculture, 
which is inevitable in the face of a world- 
wide industrialization. 

(2) Tenants left the farm during the de- 
pression to work on the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration and other such governmental 
activities. As the Work Projects Administra- 
tion rolls were reduced, many of these work- 
ers sought employment on the farm. A large 
number were employed as day laborers rather 
than tenants because the landowners had 
made adjustments during the time these 
tenants were off the farm and could not re- 
adjust their farming to a 100-percent tenant 
type of agriculture. 

(3) There has been a large displacement of 
tenants by other governmental activities. 
For example, Farm Security Administration 
usually displaces from 20 to 40 percent of 
tenants on the places it purchases, These 
tenants frequently are employed as day labor- 
ers on adjoining or nearby farms. 

No. 17. You may want to determine 
whether or not the practices of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration and the ac- 
tivities of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration do not very definitely favor the 
interests of the large plantation owners at 
the expense of small farm operators, who for 
the most part are inarticulate and who have 
no means of effectively protesting the abuses 
which are being heaped upon them. 

Neither the Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration nor the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has advocated programs or engaged 
in activities which are favorable to large 
plantation owners at the expense of small 
operators nor has it engaged in activities or 
advocated programs giving preferential treat- 
ment to the landlord at the expense of the 
tenant. There are attached exhibit C and ex- 
hibit D copies of the annual resolutions of 
the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Both of these documents constitute the pro- 
gram of the respective organizations during 
1942. You are urged to study these docu- 
ments carefully and to find, if possible, one 
resolution, or one reference within a resolu- 
tion, which advocates a program or delineates 
an activity favorable to the large plantation 
owner at the expense of the small-farm op- 
erator or giving preferential treatment to the 
landlord at the expense of the tenant, 

The records of the Mississippi Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation are too well known to hide. 
You are invited to scrutinize these records 
for any year or period of years you desire 
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and find out for yourself if the Farm Bureau 
has not always worked for the general wel- 
fare of all farmers, for the improvement of 
price structure and for equality for agricul- 
ture and in each instance the benefits accrue 
as much or more probably to the small farm- 
er as they do to the large operator, 

It may also interest you to know that the 
affairs of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration are largely determined by the officers 
and board of directors. An annyal meeting 
is held of the Mississippi Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, at which time the broad policies of 
the organization are established, but the ad- 
ministration of the Farm Bureau, its work and 
policies, at all other times, are in the hands 
of the board of directors. This board of di- 
rectors is composed of the president, 3 vice 
presidents, and 14 directors, 2 elected from 
each congressional district, Of this member- 
ship of 18 the president, 2 of the 3 vice presi- 
dents, and 12 of the 14 board members are 
from the so-called poor-hill counties, while 
the “large Delta operators” are represented 
by only 1 vice president and 2 board members, 
As each person is entitled to 1, and only 1, 
vote, the “poor-hill section” can outvote the 
large operators by 15 to 3 at any time and on 
any policy they choose. 

No. 18; Would it not be imorder in this con- 
nection to have the activities of the Farm 
Bureau and the practices of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in Mississippi 
undergo a full and complete investigation 
by your committee? 

The Mississippi Farm Bureau Federation 
will welcome a complete investigation by the 
Byrd committee. You will find late March 
or April a most delightful time to visit the 
Old South, and I am sure that, in addition to 
your investigation of the Mississippi Farm 
Bureau Federation, you will enjoy seeing the 
Nation's best agricultural land, which is 
located in Mississippi, and also the Natchez 
Pilgrimage and the nearby Azalea Trail in 
Alabama would be most alluring, not to men- 
tion quaint old New Orleans. 

If there is any additional information that 
Ican supply you regarding this matter, I will 
be only too happy to do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ransom E. ALDRICH, 
President. 


More Speed, More Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, for the past 
3 years I have-done my utmost to get 
America ready for this war. In order to 
bring the record up to date in a brief 
form, I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ord, taken from speeches which I have 
made during the past 3 years, be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[February 12, 1939 (Recorp of February 17) | 


So long as some nations insist on remain- 
ing armed to the teeth, we must maintain an 
adequate national defense. 

There may be those who believe that no na- 
tions are involyed in war except those who 











by their own deeds bring war upon them- 
selves. In other words, they pretend to be- 
lieve that if a nation attends to its own busi- 
ness, no other nation will molest it. 

But that is not true. For example, was it 
Ethiopia's trade policy that brought war down 
upon her? Certainly not. Did peaceful China 
meddle in the affairs of other nations? Of 
course not. What had littie Czechoslovakia 
done to cause the German Army to invade 
her country? 

I ask the question. Was it the foreign pol- 
icy of any of these nations that caused them 
to be invaded? It was not. It was because 
they were unable to defend themselves. 

Therefore we are forced to the conclusion 
that America must maintain adequate na- 
tional defense, adequate in the light of the 
armament of other nations. 

[February 28, 1939] 


I am going to vote for this appropriation 
for airplanes. The only defense against air 
attacks is other planes. We know that the 
only language that dictators can understand 
is written in this bill. No matter what else 
we say, they can understand that. 

. * ” - + 

Weakness invites attack. I make no pre- 
dictions, but I know and you know where 
the thing would begin. It wov!d begin just 
as it began in other countries with that snaky 
policy of “peaceful penetration” that would 
bring about a graduai taking over, an inching- 
in policy, a policy of creeping paralysis that 
gains control and announces it afterward. 

+ - . * * 


The House retracted on Guam, and in my 
opinion, that was an unfortunate thing, be- 
cause of the psychology the inclusion of 
Guam in the bill had abroad. I do not know 
anything alLlvut whether, from a military 
standpoint, it would le a good thing to fortify 
Guam or not, but I know, from a psychologi- 
cal standpoint, it was a bad thing to retract 
on that point. I hope we can replace that 
provision in the Senate. 


(Oct. 17, 1989 (Recorp of Oct. 18) ] 


I favor repeal of the arms embargo be- 
cause its repeal would strengthen our Na- 
tional defense. It would place our factories 
on a mass-production basis and thereby 
make available war materials for our own 
use in case we should need them, * * * 
It is just as important that we look to our 
national defense as it is that we preserve 
a strict neutrality. 


{[Oct. 25, 1939] 


I think the Dies committee of the House 
is doing a good job. I am for it, I am glad 
they are turning the light on subversive 
activities in this country. They have my 
full support in that effort. 

[Apr. 17, 1940] 

I have just as much native pride in Amer- 
ica as has anyone else, but we know that 
in every country some people may be found 
who cannot be trusted. That, however, is 
not exactly the point I am making. The 
danger comes‘not from Americans but from 
the infiltration of people from Germany and 
people from Russia. * * 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
We must not go to sleep. Iam not alarmed— 
far from it. On the other hand, when we 
see things happening, things which we do 
not read out of a book of mythology, but 
which are actually happening today, I think 
it is time for us to awake to the insidious 
methods of overthrowing governments which 
are being employed today. 

[May 8, 1940] 


Today the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the men they send out to trail down 
the foreign agents in this country is the 
only organization that stands between us and 
subversion by agents of foreign governments. 
I wish to encourage them in their efforts to 
smell out and hound down such foreign 
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agents in order to make us secure from 
within as well as from without. 
* ” * ” * 


I believe the Government should show a 
firm hand in regard to this matter. I believe 
the time has come for us to redefine the 
Monroe Doctrine and make it apply to the 
fifth column. I believe we should announce 
a new interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine because the modern method Of over- 
throwing a country is not by a frontal mili- 
tary attack. 3 

* * * ” * 


I am now going to tell the Senate what rec- 
ommendations I would make and which I be- 
lieve furnish the answer to the question of 
the Communist or Nazi agent. 

In the first place—and this is probably the 
most important—remove the cause that 
brings on “isms.” That cause is poverty, in- 
justice, and maladjustment of economic 
conditions. * * * 

Next, I would turn the light on them. 
When a searchlight is turned on the dark 
corner, the rats that are there will 
scatter. * * ® 

I next recommend that as we write legis- 
lation providing for employment for people 
to the best of our ability we write into the 
legislation that no Communist or Nazi or 
anyone else whose first allegiance is to some 
other country may receive money so pro- 
vided by us in return for his services. 

[May 13, 1940] 
~ I should like to see immediately launched 
a program providing for training not 5,000 
pilots, but 250,000 pilots. * * * Up until 
now we have been told in the committees by 
the generals of the Army and the admirals of 
the Navy that the air force is merely an aux- 
iliary, but Germany has used the air arm 
of its military force as the spearhead of its 
blitzkrieg. 

|May 15, 1940] 

As pointed out by other Senators, our pi- 
lots are being turned out too slowly when 
we compare the United States with the other 
nations of the world. * * * I am sure 
that a resourceful country such as the United 
States can increase the training of personne} 
faster than we are doing it now. * * I 
wish to go on record as favoring a vastly ac- 
celerated air program. 

{June 4, 1940] 

In the interest of our own security, the 
United States should redouble its efforts to- 
ward national defense. * * * If we should 
suddenly be catapulted into war, we would 
double our present efforts. Therefore, we 
must double our present efforts now. 

First. All factories, manufacturing planes, 
tanks, and guns should be placed on a 24- 
hour schedule. * * 

Second. We should dsvert as much of the 
Work Projects Administration funds as possi- 
ble, consistent with good administration, to 
the construction of national defense projects, 
such as military highways, air bases, under- 
ground depots, permanent military barracks, 
and so forth 

Third. We should place military training 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps on 
a voluntary basis, which would provide a 


minimum of 3 hours of military training | 


daily. 

Fourth. We should establish a ground 
school for aviation, and furnish instructors 
to all public or private schools applying for 
them. 

Fifth. We should increase the personnel of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and re- 


quire the Army and Navy intelligence de- | 


partments immediately to increase their per- 
sonnel in order to combat fifth-column ac- 
tivities within the United States. 

Sixth. We should purchase surplus grain 
and food products in the United States and 
give them to the Allies with which to feed 
the great army of refugees. Such a plan 
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would help the American farmer as well as 
the Allies. 

Mr. President, these are only some of the 
things which could be done to speed our na- 
tional defense program. 


[June 10, 1940] 


The United States has today 280,000 sol- 
diers, who are not fresh from battle, who are 
not seasoned, who are not experienced in 
the modern methods of warfare. How long 
would they last against the hundred or more 
divisions that could be hurled against us? 
Our shore line is limitless. We do not have 
so much as a popgun on the northern bound- 
ary between the United States and. Canada. 
We do not have any forts on the south 
of us. eo 9 

Thank goodness we do have the oceans. 
They do form a kind of insulation, but that 
insulation gets thinner with each new inven- 
tion. Today the oceans are all too small. 

* + ” * ~ 


Are we to believe facts or are we to go 
back to sleep under the chloroform of be- 
lieving that we are perfectly safe? Are we 
to go to sleep under the chloroform that 
America is so big and strong and the two 
oceans are so wide that we are in no danger? 

* . *. * + 

I believe the best way to increase the armed 
force of America, the best way to arm Amer- 
ica today, is to add what arms we have to 
those which the Allies have, to pool our na- 
tional defense, because the enemy is a com- 
mon enemy. I am pleading with America 
today that we throw our national defense 
into high gear. 

{June 11, 1940] 

We are taking some steps toward national 
defense but not enough; not as much as we 
can. We are not mobilizing our industrial 
resources fast enough. It is now 6:30 in the 
evening, and the chores are not done, and 
“night cometh, when no man can work,” as 
it came to England, as it has come to France. 

[August 8, 1940] 

The amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado limiting the field in which the National 
Guard could be ordered to the territory of 
the United States is not a compromise; ‘t 
is surrender. It is a surrender of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. In my opinion, it would deal a 
damaging blow to the prestige of the United 
States at this time. It would be an invita- 
tion to the totalitarian powers to start at 
once upon the establishment of bases in 
South America. 

[August 15, 1940] 

Mr. President, in the interest of our own 
defense, I believe we should transfer 50 or 
more over-age destroyers to Great Brit- 
ain. * * * ‘Today despotism and democ- 
racy are at death grips, and the battle for 
humanity is being fought now in Eng- 
land. * * * We can, by the transfer of 
these destroyers, aid a cause in which we 
believe. Wecan aid ourowncause. * * * 

It is a cinch that if we escape war it is 
because we get ready for Hitler before he 
gets ready for us. I do not care what ap- 
proach is made. I have heard Senators 
ridiculing the possibility of him coming over 
in a grand armada. Hitler himself said he 
was not going to do that. He has said, “We 
will not land trcops like William the Con- 
queror. Our weapons are invisible. We re- 
quire two movements, one inside and one 


outside—a loyal and a revolutionary one.” 


[January 2, i941] 

As I see it, America has only one chance to 
escape total war. Our only chance of escap- 
ing a baptism of blood is England. Today 
England is the only barrier which is hoiding 
back the greatest raging flood of war that. has 
ever been organized and centralized on the 
face of the earth; and if that dam breaks, 
America will have war, but we shall have it 
with the odds heavily against us. * * * 
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To co nothing today means as certain war 
for the United States as it meant for Bel- 
gium and Holland and Norway aud Poland 
and Czechoslovakia and Austria, and as it is 
meaning war for Rumania today; and they 
would ave us stand back and see England 
fall, the last barrier between Hitler’s troops 
and Anerican youth. 


[January 29, 1941] 


Hitler is making war on the United States 
through the fifth column. * * * Many 
disasters have seemed to just happen in the 
last few months. * * * Of course, it can 
be said that these just happened from nat- 
ural causes, but is it not rather strange that 
sO many would just happen lately? * * * 
I quote from Adolf Hitler's book, Mein Kampf, 
where he said, “Our weapons are not visible 
ones. It will be a simple matter to produce 
unrest and revolts in the United States so 
that these gentry will have their hands full 
with their own affairs.” 

This is only some of the proof that America 
is next on Hitler's list. 


[February 13, 1941} 


Yes; there is little room for doubt that 
Hitler started out to conquer the world. Sev- 
eral small nations were thrown to him as 
appeasement sacrifices. But instead of satis- 
fying his appetite they only increased his 
strength. 

{April 7, 1941] 

Mr. President, I say to the laboring man, 
clear your own ranks of unpatriotic mem- 
bers. Set your house in order. * * * 
When you walk out on a strike at this criti- 
cal time, you disarm us. * * * 

No man in the histcry of the world has 
ever done more in the same period for the 
laboring man that has Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Surely, laboring men, you must see that in- 
dustrial strife at this time is embarrassing 
this great champion of your own cause. * * * 
I ask you to submit your cause to the proper 
authorities, but to keep the wheels turning. 
It is for your own cause, your own children, 
and your future. 

{May 15, 1941] 

A year ago I spoke on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and urged that American industry imme- 
diately be placed on a 24-hour basis, and that 
every emergency step be taken immediately 
that would be taken if we were actually in 
war. 

It is my purpose at this time to urge a 
courageous and aggressive policy, which, if 
taken, would greatly increase our security 
and give America one final chance of escap- 
ing total war. 

First. The President should immediately 
declare a war emergency and urge that all 
industries be placed on a wartime basis. 
The 40-hour week should be relaxed in its 
application to technical workers, of whom 
there is a shortage. All industries should be 
placed on a 24-hour basis and 7-day week as 
rapidly as possible. All industries now man- 
ufacturing automobiles and similar peace- 
time supplies should be turned immediately 
to the manufacture of planes, tanks, and 
we. * =; * 

Second. The Government should set up at 
once a giant, correlated organization for com. 
bating foreign agents in this and other coun- 
tries and for countering and offsetting prop- 
aganda at home and abroad. * * * 

Third. The United States Navy 


manner possible to guarantee defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. The strategy of how 
this should be done, of course, should be left 
to our naval and military authorities. * * * 
. If the naval and military authorities of the 
United States feel that our security makes it 
necessary to take steps to prevent the Axis 
from occupying Dakar on the west coast of 
Africa, we should do itatonce. * * * 

Mr. President, America is the last strong- 
hold of democracy, but our security and in- 





dependence are threatened. We have waited 

too long already to take the bold and aggres- 

sive action which will guarantee our security. 
{May 23, 1941] 

Indeed, it is alarming that now, at a time 
when we are calling upon our factories for 
defense weapons, when ships are the most 
critically needed of anything, every news- 
paper carries stories of industrial strikes, 
walkouts and strife in our defense industries 
and shipyards; and yet, in spite of that, many 
American people show a lack of interest, an 
apathy with respect to the results. 

[August 4, 1941] 

At best, our Army is by comparison the 
smallest possible Army that could defend the 
United States. In round numbers we have 
an armed force of one and a half million men. 
How does this compare with the armed forces 
of Germany, which is 8,000,000? The pres- 
ent armed strength of Italy in round num- 
bers is 2,000,000, and that of Japan is 2,000,- 
000. Therefore, it seems to me that General 
Marshall, if anything, is too conservative in 
his request for an Army of less than 2,000,000 
trained soldiers to defend America.’ 


The Spirit of Norway Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF ‘THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, on Febru- 
ary 10 Crown Prince Olav, of Norway, 
delivered an address which was broad- 
cast from radio station WNYC in New 
York. It is a very fine exposition of the 
conditions surrounding Norway’s en- 
trance into war and a very illuminating 
discussion of her activities in war. Not 
only is Crown Prince Olav a member of 
royalty, but he is personally a very fine 
gentleman with a very keen mind. I 
think the people of the United States 
will enjoy the privilege of reading this 
address in the ConGrEssIoNAL ReEcorpD. 
Therefore I ask that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorr. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

For the first time in history the United 
States and the Kingdom of Norway are 
brothers-in-arms; it is therefore natural that 
the people of the United States may want to 
hear something of what Norway has been 
doing for nearly 2 years and what she hopes 
to be able to achieve in the future struggle 
against the Axis Powers. 

Since April 9, 1940, when Norway was 
treacherously attacked by Germany, there 
has existed a state of war between Norway 


j 
and air | and the Axis Powers. 


force should be used in the most effective | 


NORWAY MEETS ENEMY CHALLENGE 

The Norwegian Parliament met on that 
fateful day at Hamar and Elverum, where it 
was decided, with only one dissenting vote, 
that the challenge to Norwegian independence 
should be met and that Norway should fight 
the aggressors with all possible military and 
economic means, and that this fight should 
continue, even if it proved necessary for the 


| King and Government temporarily to take up 


residence outside the boundaries of Norway 
proper. 
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On this historic decision of April 9 by 
parliament, which since then has proved 
have ‘the support of the overwhe ma- 
jority of the Norwegian people, rest the au- 
thority and indisputable foundation of the 
Royai Norwegian Government now function- 
ing from London. 

Without going into detail about the fight- 
ing in Norway, I will only recall the fact that 
the Norwegian Army, although not mobilized 
when the German attack commenced, was 
able to fight on Norwegian soil for 62 days. 
After the recapture of Narvik late in May we 
continued offensive operations against the 
German troops in that region, in cooperation 
with Allied forces, until the supreme war 
council dec.dec to withdraw these forces, in- 
cluding air and naval units, because of devel- 
opments on the European Continent. 

NORTHERN NORWAY UNDEFEATED 


The Norwegian forces in northern Norway 
were not beaten, but it was clear. to us, that 
without naval and air support from our 
Allies, it would be impossible to hold our 
northern territory for any length of time. 
To spare the cities and towns from unneces- 
sary air bombardment we had to give up the 
actual fighting in Norway; but at the same 
time it was also decided, in accordance with 
the vote of parliament, that the King and 
Government should go to London, together 
with what forces we could bring across with 
us, and from there continue the fight for 
freedom and right. both in Norway and 
throughout the world. 

On. arrival in London, the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment had at its disposal a few soldiers, 
a small number of fighting ships, and some 
airmen, together with certain Government of. 
ficials who continued their duties; while out 
on the seven seas we had our large merchant 
fleet, about 4,000,000 tons in size and manned 
by some 30,000 Norwegian seamen. 

All free Norwegian shipping had already 
been taken over for the duration by the Nor- 
wegian Government under a decree made in 
the Romsdal in Norway, in Aprii 1940, and 
the management of thir vital economic asset 
was given to the care of the Norwegian Ship- 
ping and Trade Mission, which established 
itself immediately in London and New York. 


ALL SHIPS LOYAL 


I wish to emphasize particularly the strik- 
ing fact that not one ship or master refused 
to follow the orders and instructions sent to 
them by our Government, while they all dis- 
regarded the various messages sent out to 
them over the enemy-controlled radio sta- 
tions in occupied Norway. 

The Norwegian merchant fleet has since 
then—that is, for almost 2 years—been em- 
ployed in close cooperation with the British 
Shipping Board and. more recently, with the 
Allied Shipping Board, to serve the best com- 
mon interests of the United Nations. 

This merchant fleet of ours was the fourth 
in size in the world in September 1939, when 
the war broke out, ranking after Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, and Japan (the Japa- 
nese Fleet, however. was only slightly larger 
than ours). Norway’s Fleet consists mainly 
of large, new, and fast cargo liners and tauk- 
ers, and our tankers are second only to those 
of Great Britain. The importance of Nor- 
way’s part in the battle of the Atlantic today 
can be seen by the fact that about 50 per- 
cent of all gasoline and oil and 30 percent of 
all foodstuffs and war matériel shipped across 
the Atlantic are being carried by Norwegian 
boats. 

GOVERNMENT'S ONLY INCOME 

Apart from the services which our merchant 
fleet is performing for the Allied cause, it is 
also vital as the only source of income of the 
Norwegian Government. Through payment 
for the services rendered by our ships, our 
Government has been able to pay its way, 
reorganize and build up an efficient army, 
navy, and air force,-pay for its civil servants 
overseas and in Great Britain, and even meet 
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all obligations on all foreign loans acquired 
during peacetime. A 

A British shipping periodical stated some 
time ago that the contribution of our mer- 
chant fleet was equivalent to at least 1,000,000 
well-equipped soldiers in this present war. 
This is a very gratifying tribut> t a nation 
numbering less than 3,000,000 inhabitants. 

In this same connection I should like to 
quote a remark recently made by an Ameri- 
can Congressman. He said that Churchill's 
famous phrase, “Never have so many owed so 
much to so few,” was just as true of Norway’s 
sailors as of Britain’s Royal Air Force. And 
I wish personally to say it is thanks to her 
merchant marine that Norway today is a 
going concern, both financially and as a war- 
ring nation. 

The Norwegian fighting forces have been 
steadily growing, and their equipment has 
steadily been improved. Our Army consists of 
an active force and a training unit; the active 
force is taking its place alongside British and 
Allied troops in readiness on the British Isles 
and in Iceland, either for attack overseas or 
for defense against a possible invasion. 

NORWEGIAN COMMANDOS 

In addition to these forces, Norway has her 
own commando troops, which, in connection 
with Norwegian regulars, have participated in 
various British commando raids, which have 
taken place in Nazi-occupied Norway from 
time to time. 

The Royal Norwegian Navy numbers, at 
present, some 60 vessels, mostly small craft, 
including some of the one-time United States 
destroyers and a few corvettes. The Navy 
has been on active service these 2 years, as 
convoy escorts, guard ships, and mine sweep- 
ers in many different places, from the North 
Sea to the Carribean. Naval personnel of all 
kinds are in training in both Great Britain 
and in Canada, and in the latter country 
antisubmarine and antiaircraft gunners are 
also being prepared for duty on our merchant 
ships. 

After the withdrawal from Norway, the 
Royal Norwegian Air Force was immediately 


reestablished in Toronto, Canada, and previ- 


ously trained airmen were sent there as soon 
as they arrived in England, either direct from 
Norway or on a round-about tour through 
Russia and the Far East. Given advanced 
training, these veterans were then re-formed 
into squadrons and sent back for active serv- 
ice. From Camp Little Norway in .Toronto, 
several squadrons complete with well-trained 
flyers, mechanics, and all types of necessary 
ground personnel, have already been sent 
overseas, In spite of this there are still under 
training in Toronto more men tMan ever 
before, thanks to the steady stream of volun- 
teers who have come over to join in the battle 
of the skies. " 
“SPIRIT OF LITTLE NORWAY” 

Most of these men have come from Norway 
at the risk of their lives, partly across the 
North Sea in small open boats and partly by 
the long journey nearly around the world. 
The spirit of these men is very fine, indeed, 
and I wish to give an example of it here. The 
men themselves asked if it was not possible 
to deduct a flat rate of $2 from their monthly 
pay to go for the purchase of training planes 
for the air force. The first of these planes 
has just been delivered and duly christened 
“the Spirit of Little Norway.” 

A large number of our merchant seamen 
also give part of their monthly wages to the 
Norwegian spitfire fund, while we have in ad- 
dition received many large contributions to 
this fund from Norwegians all over the world, 
especially from North and South America and 
South Africa. A number of gifts have been 
offered by Norwegians and friends of Norway 
all over the world, especially in Great Britain 
and the United States 


II 


As far as events in Norway are concerned, 
probably the one that has most aroused the 
curiosity of Americans is the appointment on 


February 1 of this year of Vidkun Quisling as 
minister-president of Norway. I shall there- 
fore tell something of the background of this 
strange appointment. 

As you will recall, the Nazis first tried to 
make the traitor Quisling head of a so-called 
government by allowing him to form a com- 
mittee in Oslo on the very day of the in- 
vasion, April 9. But after a few days even 
the Germans realized that they could get no 
cooperation from the Norwegian people 
through Quisling, so they quickly dropped 
him and permitted an administrative board 
of trustworthy Norwegians to assume control 
of civilian affairs in the then occupied re- 
gions. When the King and his government 
withdrew to Great Britain in June, this board 
extended its jurisdiction to the whole of Nor- 
way. 

Throughout the summer of 1940 various 
German negotiators attempted alternately, 
but vainly, to bully, flatter, and trick certain 
members of Parliament and other high of- 
ficials into renouncing their King and gov- 
ernment. Finally, when all attempts failed, 
Terboven, the Nazi gauleiter in Norway, cut 
the Gordian knot on September 25 by declar- 
ing on behalf of his master, Hitler, that King 
Haakon VII and his government were deposed, 
that all political parties were dissolved, except 
Quisling’s N. 8. or so-Called “national union” 
party, and that he would appoint a new board 
of constituted councilors of state to rule 
the country. 

With this decree Norway lost all her tradi- 
tional democratic institutions and civil rights. 
To enforce it the Germans gave Quisling and 
his storm-troopers a free hand, and soon a 
reign of terror was let loose upon the people 
of Norway. The people, however, met both 
the decree and the terror with uncompro- 
mising and open resistance. In every possible 
way they showed their disapproval of and 
their anger over the ruthless manner in 
which they had been deprived of all human 
rights. 

SUPREME COURT RESIGNS 


The Supreme Court of Norway tried to 
curb this flagrant violation of international 
law only to have its president and two mem- 
bers arrested. Terboven informed the court 
that it had no power to review or question 
decisions made by him; whereupon the en- 
tire supreme court resigned in a body. 

During the year 1941 events followed one 
another in quick succession. Throughout 
the winter and spring the Nazis, aided by 
the few Norwegian traitors and dupes, at- 
tempted to bring all organizations in Nor- 
way under the new order; first, by forcing 
the elected officers to continue at their posts, 
and then by arresting or dismissing them and 
filling their places with Quislingites. But 
since the Quisling party never had more than 
1 percent of the population in its ranks, the 
Nazis could not find enough henchmen to 
fill the vacant posts. More than once they 
had to advertise in newspapers for someone 
to apply for the job of mayor or councilman 
in certain particularly patriotic towns. 

Meanwhile the opposition to both Nazis 
and Quislings spread throughout all classes, 
professions, and trades in Norway. The seven 
bishops of the Church of Norway issued their 
now famous letters of protest which con- 
demned the brutal and anti-Christian acts 
of both the Nazi government and the Quis- 
ling storm-troopers. Then one labor organi- 
zation after another, one sports group after 
the other, manifested its contempt for the 
new masters of Norway. Arrests, fines, con- 
fiscation of property, and imprisonment fol- 
lowed, but the resistanec only increased. On 
May 15, 43 of Norway’s most important fed- 
erations, representing the vast majority of 
workers and professional men and women, 
sent Terboven a letter of protest. 


THE FIRST MARTYRS 


The Nazi gauleiter’s answer was to have 
six of the most prominent signers arrested. 
From then till the month of September 1941 


a bitter, though undeclared war, raged be- 
tween the German authorities and various 
Norwegian tions. The climax came 
on September 10 when a state of civil emer- 
gency was declared for Oslo and its surround- 
ing region. Thousands of Norwegian labor 
and professional leaders were arrested, and 
the first two political martyrs went before a 
Nazi firing squad. These were Viggo Han- 
steen, a well-known attorney, and Rolf 
Vickstrom, a union representative. 

Since then, and up to February 1942, no 
less than 53 Norwegians have been executed 
for political reasons. Between four and five 
thousand others are in German concentra- 
tion camps in Norway, suffering indignities 
and torture, while an unknown number have 
been sent to concentration camps in Germany. 
The rector of the University of Oslo, to name 
but one man, has spent at least 2 weeks in 
a solitary dark cell at the Grini concentra- 
tion camp near Oslo, reportedly as a “dis- 
ciplinary measure.” But still the only re- 
sult of this wave of terror is to stiffen Nor- 
wegian resistance and to harden the resolve 
of every man, woman, and child that some 
day Nazis and Quislings alike shall pay for 
their crimes. 

PUPPET’S INAUGURATION 

And so, on the first of February this year, 
with almost 2 years of failure and of psycho- 
logical) defeat behind them, the German in- 
vaders of Norway set the traitor, Quisling, up 
as minister-president of the nation which 
stands solidly against him. How the Nor- 
wegians reacted to this farce is highly sig- 
nificant. Practically everyone remained off 
the streets and stayed home, but somehow 
the main railroad stations and the Parlia- 
ment building, now used for German offices, 
somehow caught on fire simultaneously with 
Quisling’s inauguration. And it ‘is also 
reported that in the evening when he ap- 
peared at a balcony to receive an ovation 
from his N., S. followers, at the very moment 
he stepped out into the spotlights the elec- 
tric power failed and left him in a black-out. 

How the legal Norwegian Government looks 
on this latest move of the Germans is clearly 
expressed in a declaration which I now quote 
in its entirety: 


STATEMENT BY NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT 


“Since April 9, 1940, a state of war has 
existed between Norway and Germany. 

“The King of Norway and the Norwegian 
Government have repeatedly declared that 
there can be no question of peace being 
established between the two countries before 
Norway has been liberated. 

“The Norwegian Government have carried 
on the fight with all the means they have had 
at their disposal with the knowledge that the 
Norwegian people are in full agreement with 
the line of action that has been chosen. 

“This has been proved to us practically 
every day in the long and difficult time since 
we left Norway. 

“The prisons are filled daily with true 
Norwegians who are being punished for loy- 
alty to their country, and the number of 
executions has increased steadily. 

“The man whom the Germans have now 
appointed as Prime Minister of Norway has 
from the very first moment taken an active 
part on the side of the enemy in this fight 
against loyal Norwegians, and his clique of 
traitors has systematically acted as informers. 

“Vidkun Quisling has never had any sup- 
port from the Norwegian people, and he has 
acted merely as a tool in the hands of the 
occupying power. 

“When, therefore, the Germans now confer 
upon him the title of Prime Minister, and 
when it is also announced that he will con- 
clude a peace with Germany on behelf of 
Norway, this is nothing but an attempted 
fraud by which the Norwegian people will 
not be deceived. 

“It is the King of Norway and his govern- 
ment who are the legal representatives of the 
sovereign State of Norway during this war, 
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and nobody else has power to conclude peace 
on behalf of Norway. 

“It is quite obvious that any so-called 
peace treaty signed by Vidkun Quisling 
would have no significance either in consti- 
tutional or in international law. 

“Vidkun Quisling has no position or au- 
thority other than that given him by the 
occupying power, and any settlement made 
with him is a settlement with Germany's own 
representative. 

“What has happened in Oslo today does 
not mean that the conditions under which 
the Norwegian people are living will be any 
easier. During the new trials which they are 
now facing, however, the Norwegian people 
will not let themselves be provoked to any 
rash action, but will with firmness, calmness, 
and dignity stand united in the fight for 
liberty and independence.” 

MODERN VIKING SAGA 

Since this radio program on which I speak 
is called the “Spirit of the Vikings,” it is 
especially fitting for me to close by saying 
that every action of the Norwegian people to- 
day—whether on the home front or outside 
on land, sea, or in the air—provc; that the 
old spirit of courage and freedom is stronger 
than ever before in our history. The very 
fact that hundreds of young men, and even 
some women and children, have crossed the 
North Sea to England in small boats, and 
that as many again have made their way to 
Sweden; and the fact that on commando 
raids along the Norwegian coast the number 
of volunteers taken back is limited only by 
the space available on the ships; these facts 
surely bespeak a national unity and will to 
freedom that will be unconquerable. Add to 
these the spectacle of Norway’s merchant 
sailors quietly and steadfastly performing 
their vital tasks in spite of all dangers, thus 
making it possible for Norway to fight on 
actively with the United Nations, and we 
surely can say that no chapter of the ancient 
sagas was more filled with heroism and un- 
selfishness than the chapter now being writ- 
ten. 

Inspiring resistance and martyrdom at 
home, inspiring bravery in action on all the 
outer fronts, with unity and calm faith 
everywhere in the coming victory of right 
and freedom; such is the spirit of Norway 
today. 


What Are the American People Aiming At? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous conseut to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by for- 
mer Gov. Alf Landon, of Kansas, on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 8, at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the subject, What Are the Ameri- 
can People Aiming At? 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

What are the American people aiming at 
today? To me it doesn’t make any difference. 
To me it is a sheer waste of precious time and 
energy to discuss now what we are aiming 
at, other than swift defeat of those who have 
attacked American soil 

There are those who think it is necessary 
to state our peace aims in order that we may 


give the American people something high and | 


noble for which to fight. 

What can be higher and nobler than to 
fight for our homes, our soil, and the re- 
public? 


I say this as one who long ago said this 
war between the Nazis and England involved 
the issue of two entirely different and dis- 
tinct theories of government. Believing it 
to be in our interest, I advocated a direct 
subsidy to Great Britain before the Lease- 
Lend Act was ever proposed. And I have 
supported national armament at all times, 
but said that war was not won by halfway 
measures, or paper production, on order. 

However, I now say that the ideolcgies 
plainly involved in the second World War, 
from its start, are submerged by the fact that 
for the first time in a century and a quarter 
American soldiers have been killed by armed 
attack on American soil. 

I say that blaming the interventionists or 
blaming the anti-interventionists and isola- 
tionists is only playing Hitler’s game. We 
must let the past go until the future permits 
its review. Those who continue these argu- 


_ ments or stir up anti-Semitism or racial and 


economic group prejudice in one way or an- 
other are interfering with our concentration 
on winning the war. But questions of divi- 
sion, slackness, and lack of foresight in the 
national administration belong to the present. 

Vigilant observers are united in the need 
of a unified military command under the 
President with the aid of a general staff. 
That means the President must refrain from 
planning the war strategy, which he could 
not possibly understand. 

I am convinced that those who are at- 


‘tempting to suppress all suggestions on the 


conduct of this war are unconsciously great 
aids to Hitler. The idea that a man cannot 
be 100 percent behind a war President and 
at the same time criticize and suggest where 
improvement can be made in his adminis- 
tration of affairs—that idea is pure Nazi 
thinking. 

I am convinced that those who continue 
to push forward new and untried changes in 
our social and economic system are the real 
creators of dissension in this country, at a 
time when we should be devoted to only one 
purpose. 

I am convinced that we are reaping the 
fruits of cynical debunking and running 
down of all the old mooring posts in our 
national life. 

Education and political philosophy have 
been turning out a generation that have not 
remembered the Creator in the days of their 
youth. Neither have they remembered the 
youth of the Republic. As a result, we lack 
mooring posts to tie to. We have been cyni- 


cally setting aside the political philosophy of . 


our founders and disregarding maxims as old 
as the race. Because for the moment “there 
is no pleasure in them.” Under the guise of 
social progress we have been educating the 
people to believe that government should 
support the people rather than that the peo- 
ple should support the Government. 

And now, when the evil days are actually 
upon us, we are not as yet in a unity of pur- 
pose, bringing in the sheaves of our patri- 
otism. Because we are still being fed sugar 
instead of the truth, many do not yet under- 
stand the desperateness of our situation. 

The other day I read a letter from a soldier. 
It said: 

“These folks who are always talking about 
making us happy make me tired. Of course 
we are not happy. But we have a job to do, 
and we are going to do it.” 

That's the spirit which should prevail in 
the heart of every red-blooded American to- 
day. But there is still too much muddled 
thinking as a result of coddling leadership. 

We must make a virtue of necessity. Lit- 
erally, our own hides are at stake. We must 
win, or submit to the fate of a conquered 
people 

We are called upon once again to make 
the same sacrifices—no more and no less— 
that our fathers made when they struggled, 
bled, and died for the freedom we now pos- 
sess. This freedom actually hangs in the 
balance for every American today. 

We are realizing more and more every day 
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the blessings of the Republic. More and more 
we are realizing, as did our fathers, that it is 
something worth fighting for. We were not 
prepared for war. Now that we are in it, 
there can be no thought of without 
the unconditional surrender of Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Hirohito. Our very national honor 
and existence are at stake. There is no place 
for compromise here, or for pushing the New 
Deal social and economic ideologies. 

We desperately need “an eye single to the 
task.” 

There is nothing to be gained in blinking 
at the fact that we, the United Nations, have 
been licked up to date. The Axis Powers are 

triumphal parades in celebration of 
their victories over us. Let us remember that 
we are fighting against the same tyrannical 
reactionary systems of government that our 
fathers fought against. To win that fight we 
must surrender some of the good things of 
life we have enjoyed. 

We know there is waste and extravagance in 
Washington. We know there is bungling 
leadership. We know that by certain mem- 
bers of the administration Hitler is forgotten 
as the enemy, and to them the wicked capi- 
talistic system still remains the main enemy. 

I am dissatisfied, you are dissatisfied, at the 
frills and extravagance of Government in the 
face of the obvious load we must carry. But 
we must stay together, anyway, as one people. 
We can fight to correct these things, but fight 
as one people, determined on ultimate victory. 

Modern wars turn largely on the ability of 
the population tc stand the internal stress 
and strain. I rejoice in the ability of the 
American people to “take it” and fight on 
and on until we outlast every foreign foe. 

We must immediately and forthwith accept 
willingly, for the sake of victory, a Spartan 
existence. I dv not agree with the President 
that the American people need amusement. 
What we need is iron-handed, two-fisted 
leadership. The time for self-discipline has 
arrived. 

All the frills ana the nonessentials every- 
where must go. We cannot give them time or 
place in the condition of total emergency. 
We must respond to the compelling demand. 

But the saving we as individuals make by 
our Spartan sacrifices we do not want to see 
thrown away by extravagance and waste in 
government. The National Youth Admin- 
istration, to mention one item, costs 12 
times our Federal judicial system. Depen:- 
able reports of nonpartisan agencies like the 
Brookings Institute, and bi-partisan com- 
mittees of the House and Senate, agree on 
the confusion, waste, and extravagance run- 
ning riot in the national administration. To 
mention one other item, publicity agents of 
every department in Washington are dupli- 
cating regular news associations, and cost- 
ing the hard-pressed taxpayers millions of 
dollars, besides a waste of time and paper. 

It is time that John Q. Citizen, who is suf- 
fering uncomplainingly from war restric- 
tions that are going to grow worse, buying 
Defense bonds and sending his sons to the 
war, should rise up and demand efficiency, 
frugality, and economy on the part of every 
official, from the township to Washington, 
D. C. 

People are reading everything they can get 
their eyes on, and gluing their ears to the 
radio. But they want factual reports instead 
of alibis and coddling. As I have said before, 
the American people can be trusted to do the 
right thing, even if it is the hard thing. Our 
personal tribulations because of war restric- 
tions are trifling and insignificant, compared 
to the sacrifice those in our armed forces are 
making. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, in the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, and congressional pensions, may serve 
a useful purpose after all, by starting the 
people on the march against prevailing con- 
ditions in government. And if they keep up 
the march they started, they will get the 
same results in eliminating other frills and 
furbelows which this administration persists 
in indulging in when we must strip for action. 
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“Let us lay aside every weight, and run 
with patience the race that is set before us.” 

Let us show the world that Americans can 
fight long and hard, and give up not only 
luxuries, but commonplace things as well, 
those things that are luxuries in all the rest 
of the world 

To me it is futile speculation as to when 
the war will end, It will end when we have 
cleaned the plow of the Axis Powers. 

Behind such a Spartan life as I propose, 
we can erect a bulwark behind which to out- 
Jast and outfight the Axis Powers, whether 
it be for 1 year or for 10 years. 

Therefore, I cannot conceive of anything 
less futile than talking about the ideologies 
involved in this war, or holding conferences 
about the terms of peace we are going to 
write when now we, the mighty Republic and 
the mightiest nations in the world are re- 
ceiving staggering blows from all quarters. 
Americans are not giong to have anything to 
say about the peace terms, unless we get 
busy and change the way this war is going. 
Being driven out of half the world, we talk 
about reforming and perfecting and protect- 
ing the world in the future. It would be 
laughable, if it were not so tragic. Talking 
about peace terms we are willing to make 
obscures the reality of our desperate situation 
from the American people. 

Only one thing is certain: there can be no 
peace in the world so long as the treacherous 
and insatiable Hitler, who is bound by no 
principles or agreements or treaties, remains 
in power. 

With that end in view we must rally to 
the flag with courage and fidelity. Hesitation 
and doubt will lead us from the path of our 
own interests and from our own honor 

With energy and with union we must de- 
vote ourselves to the sole task of winning the 
war as a free people should, who know the 
result they desire and are responsible for 
obtaining it 

In 1940 I raised the question of how we 
were going to lick an 80-hour week with a 
40-hour week. A veteran officer writes: “It is 
almost impossible to make men soldiers when 
they have been in the Army a year and still 
lack arms and equipment.” 

We need some tough guys in high office, 
who have only one thought, one ideal, one 
single purpose. That is, winning the war. 
In order to do it, we must be willing, in our 
standard of living, to let the tail go with the 
hide. As I have many times said, among the 
inevitable results of war always has been and 
always will be the loss of social gains and a 
reduced standard of living for all. 

There isn't the slightest question in my 
mind that the national administration needs, 
and will need, in whatever reshuffling- of per- 
sonnel takes place, suggestions from the 
country as to the conduct of our war prepara- 
tions. There isn’t the slightest question in 
my mind that, given the tools and intelligent 
leadersh'p, we will win. 

How long this war lasts depends on how 
much we put into it. Therefore, it is for the 
American people to decide how long this war 
shall last. Because we have the magnificent 
resources and manpower, the mass production 
machinery, and the men who know how to 
operate it, the war’s duration depends on 
how thoroughly and how completely we go at 
it from now on. We can make it a long war 
by muddling along. We can divert our ener- 
gies and our thoughts by a lot of extraneous 
issues, that may be vital but ure insignificant 
to the one stark-naked issue confronting us, 
of safeguarding our own hides. 

We can make it a long war or a short war 
by how quickly and how completely we get 
into it. The sooner the national adminis- 
tration and the Americar: people realize that 
is the only issue, and buckle down to the job, 
the sooner the war will be over 

So, with the invi:.cible courage of our 
fathers, let us accept the patriotic duties and 
sacrifices imposed or: us in living their faith 
in the eternity of the Republic. 


War Production 
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or 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, last night 
Mr. Donald Nelson made a very able and 
patriotic speech over the radio. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans, since I spoke on the 
radio last week I’ve heard from an awful lot 
of people. They have communicated with me 
by wire, phone, and letter. I’ve heard from 
management. I’ve heard from labor. And 
I’ve heard, in particular, voices of that great 
and decisive body we know as the public. 
It is an alert public; not asleep to our dan- 
ger. It is not complacent. It is to an extent 
dissatisfied. It is determined; not indiffer- 
en. If Iread my mail aright, this public that 
has spoken to me wants production, and no 
fooling. It wants it with such an intensity 
of feeling that it is going to get it one way 
or another. So, let’s talk about that a min- 
ute. Let’s be perfectly frank. Let’s begin by 
saying that neither management nor labor 
in plants working on war orders, nor man- 
agement and labor together in those plants, 
could survive the public wrath should that 
wrath be turned against them; nor could we 
here on the War Production Board. That I 
believe to be a statement no one can deny. 
That is, therefore, the situation we face. 
That is the broad base upon which we must 
stand. Recognizing this to be the fact, we 
can reason only as follows: 

There are two ways to get production. The 
first is for Government—meaning especially 
the Army, the Navy, the Maritime Commission 
and the War Production Board—to provide 
the blueprints of what is wanted; the sched- 
ules for when it is wanted; to see that ade- 
quate facilities are available for production; 
to see that the materials are available for 
those machines and then have management 
and labor bend every conceivable effort to 
achieve maximum production quickly. That 
is the way I want to see it done. That is the 
way the public would like to see it done. That 
is the American way. That is, in effect, what 
we are fighting to maintain in this country. 
There can be no one within sound of my 
voice but who agrees, if he thinks about it at 
all. But, do we really understand what it 
means in terms of alternatives? Remember, 
I am saying the public wants production, not 
only wants, but is demanding production 

It is my considered opinion that the public 
will not waiver in its determination and, as I 
said a moment ago, it will get production one 
way or another. There is, however, but one 
other way than the one we follow now. That 
is the way of our enemies. That is the way 
of bondage; of force—the way of the totali- 
tarian state. That is also the way to the de- 
struction of everything we have fought for 
and worked to maintain and cultivate from 
the day this Nation was founded. But our 
enemies are using this method and, as I said 
last week, they have brought production to a 
high peak. We face the absolute necessity of 
matching that production and surpassing it. 

We are today face to face with an enemy 
determined to destroy us. We have to have 
weapons to defend ourselves physically here 
and now. We have got to have more and 


more, and ever more planes, tanks, ships, and 
guns to carry the fight directly to the enemy 
and annihilate him. I believe the necessity 
for having those weapons now transcends all 
other matters in the public mind, either po- 
litical or economic. If therefore we are to 
achieve victory for the ideals we free men 
have always loved, then we on the production 
lines must abandon every other considera- 
tion except increasing production and in- 
creasing it every day. If we fail in that, we 
shall burn in the flames of a public wrath 
so intense that in its heat it might consume 
the very standards we have set for free men 
to live by. 

But now let’s look in our toolbox. Are the 
tools laid away in grease or are they hot in 
the hands of men who know how to use 
them? Right now we've got some in the 
box and some in the hand. 

I'll put it this way: If all our equipment 
now involved in war production were used 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, we would 
practically double the man-hours being put 
into military production. 

When I say we can increase production 
substantially by greater use of existing ma- 
chinery I am thinking of the 20 percent of 
war plants operating only 5 or 514 days a 
week. I am thinking of the many plants 
closed Sundays. I have in mind the second 
shifts using only 40 percent of plant capacity 
and the third shifts using only 20 percent. 
This, as you can readily understand, means 
that thousands of machines needed for war 
production now stand idle part or all of every 
week end and from 8 to 16 hours every week- 
day. And, I might add, idle tools work for 
Hitler. 

Let me be even more specific because I 
want all of you to understand just what 
we face, even though I risk confusing you 
with figures. There are, for example, 31 air- 
craft-engine and propeller plants. If the fa- 
cilities of all were utilized to the same extent 
as the 3 with the best records, we could 
increase production immediately in these 
plants by at least 25 percent. 

Take the 153 plants manufacturing ma- 
chine tools. If all were operating at the 
same level of utilization as the top 3, we 
could increase machine-tool output 45 per- 
cent immediately. 

I can hear you saying, “Well, you’re Chair- 
man of the War Production Board. What 
are you doing about it?” 

In brief, my answer is: We are doing some- 
thing about it. The production drive we are 
now starting is one step. Another involves 
the reorganized, hard-hitting procurement 
set-up of the Army, the Navy, and the Mari- 
time Commission integrated into a unified 
supply system with the War Production Board. 
Through such measures we expect to get the 
kind of all-out action that will mean much 
greater plant utilization. 

You can’t get this maximum production 
by pressing a button or by giving an order 
merely by making speeches. There are many 
problems to be solved. In some cases there 
‘' a reluctance to increase the number of 
shifts; in others there is a faulty flow of ma- 
terials; in still others there is what you might 
describe as a lack of imagination in seeing 
how production can be increased with the 
equipment at hand; there are questions of 
time and one-half and double time for holi- 
days and Sundays; there are problems of 
training new men; there are changes in de- 
signs; there are shortages of certain spe- 
cialized facilities; and, finally, there is the 
absolute necessity of providing materials and 
machines for our Allies. 

None of us can solve one of these problems 
individually. Many of them are closely re- 
lated, and I therefore stressed in my first talk 
to you, and I am stressing it again, the basic 
importance of thoroughly cooperative action 
among management, labor, and Government 
to straighten out the road ahead. We must 
be animated by a spirit of attack. We have 
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been on the defensive long enough. The 
attack begins here—here at home—here on 
the production line. It is a production 
Offensive we must have before we can carry 
the war to a successful offensive against the 
enemy. We're in a fight. This is war. 

And right here let me say that it is my 
belief that no contribution to that fighting 
spirit is made by the pointers of fingers. 
There were those, following my last talk, who 
asked why didn’t I blame labor for lack of 
production. Others have unfounded suspi- 
cions that the production drive is some dark 
and devious method of turning industrial 
management over to labor. But there are 
always those who, when the cards are laid 
on the table, cannot believe there isn’t a 
joker up somebody's sleeve. 

Let me say this, once and for all—and 
believe me I know what I am talking about: 
There is no one cause for the slack in our 
production. You cannot assign blame to 
any single group and say, “That is the root 
of the evil.” The truth is that there are 
many causes, as I have indicated. 
simply that we have to work harder. Name 
calling won’t help: Smearing won't produce 
guns. Such stuff is distracting. It takes 
the eye off the sight when it should at all 
times be on the target. We've got to get 
tough with ourselves before we try to get 
tough with someone else. 

Every one of the problems we face is bigger 
than any of us. That is why we are tackling 
this thing in the traditional American way— 
getting together, cooperatively, to fight the 
thing through to a finish. Of course, it isn’t 
easy, and it’s going to be harder. But we've 
got to stick together. I know there are 
plants where there has been little manage- 
ment-labor cooperation normally. I am also 
aware of the tradition of mutual rivalry and 
suspicion in some plants vital to our war 
production. I know it is sometimes difficult 
for human beings to forget and forego dif- 
ferences and work wholeheartedly for the 
common welfare. But I was never surer of 
anything in my life than I am that we either 
work together for the common good or we 
shall inevitably share the common evil of 
defeat. 

For that reason I want to say to labor and 
management: We and you are on trial today 
before the American public. This is our 
last chance to show that a free economy can 
survive and be strong. If freemen in Amer- 
ica can’t use the strength which freedom 
gives to turn in a far better job than the 
slaves of our enemies, then freedom dies, 
and that, may I add, includes the freedom 
of enterprise to which we are looking to de- 
liver these goods. 

We have but little time. That time has 
been bought at the price of American boys 
fighting on lonely islands, in steaming 
jungles; by American boys aboard storm- 
tossed warships warding off the death that 
strikes from the clouds and from beneath 
the wave; by American boys fighting in the 
best warplanes in the world, planes of which 
we must make more and more fast. If 
through selfishness, inertia, indifference, or 
any other cause we let them down, then the 
American people will damn us forever more. 

This is, after all, a personal matter with 
each of us. Because it is, I want to read from 
a letter I received after my last talk. It is 
from a young man who works in a powder 
plant. I never saw him, never heard of him 
until he wrote to me last week. He began 
by saying: “This is a letter from one of your 
soldiers of the production line.” He ex- 
plained that he worked on a night shift, be- 
ginning at midnight. He said he usually 
got a little drowsy but that after he heard 
last week’s talk he got to thinking about it 
and realized the size of the problem. “Not 
once did I get sleepy,” he said. “I tried to 
tell the other fellows on my shift what I 
had heard and the conclusion drawn by each 
of us was that we could not possibly see how 


It means 


anyone who is one of your soldiers on the 
production Te iar aan ee 
put every effort possible into their work td 


help those other soldiers of the battlelinet 


I am 20 years of age,” my young friend wrote. 
“and have registered for the draft, bub ne 
matter whether I am called to the colors or 
stay on the job here, I shall always remembef 
your and how I felt as never before 
that it is up to me to keep things 


particularly those of you in the war indus- 
tries, will do the same. The job isn’t up 
the fellow at the next bench, the boss, 
somebody way off in Washington. 

Last week I said we had 304 days to 


the great goals which can put victory within | 


our grasp. Tonight, I want to remind you 
that 8 of those days have passed. There are 
but 296 left. So I say to you, each of us here 
at home must take the offensive now. Each 


of us must do his full share on each and 


every one of those remaining 296 days. 
We thust all say, as my young friend has 
said: “It is up'to me to keep things going.” 


Double Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from The Progressive, a weekly periodical 
published in Wisconsin by the Honorable 
Phil La Follette, former Governor of 
Wisconsin, the editorial being entitled 
“Double Standard.” It appeared in the 
issue of February 28, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DOUBLE STANDARD 


The press seems to have worked out a dou- 
ble standard of criticism—one for Congress 
and one for the administration, mud for the 
former and whitewash for the latter. 

Here’s how it has worked twice in recent 
weeks: 

Senator Davin I. WausH, chairman of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, and Senator 
HiraM JOHNSON rose in the Senate to warn 
that our coasts were virtually undefended. 
They got the mud treatment pronto. They 
were called copperheads and rumor mongers, 
and they were accused of giving vital infor- 
mation to the enemy. 

During the same week President Roosevelt 
admitted at a press conference that New York 
could be shelled and Detroit bombed, and 
that an invasion of Alaska was not beyond 
the realm of possibility. Secretary of War 
Stimson said just about the same thing. But 
the press found nothing to criticize. 

Then there’s that matter of pensions. 
Members of Congress have been pilloried for 
including themselves in a retirement pro- 
gram which includes 1,250,000 other Govern- 
ment employees. The same measure happens 
to provide substantial retirement benefits for 
the President and his Cabinet, and it was the 
President who signed it into law. 

As a matter of fact, Senator Wi11am J. 


‘BuLow, chairman of the Senate Civil Service 


Committee, said it was an administration 
measure, adding that he hesitated to intro- 
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‘duce tt for quite a while. “but the request 
. Carge from the administration. 


” Most of the 


been curiously 
the administration's role in getting the bill 


passed. 

We're not advocating that the administra- 
tion be criticized for warning that our coasts 
were open to attack or for approving the pen- 
sion bill. What we are wondering about is 
the double standard—mud for Congress and 
whitewash for the administration. 


Summary of the Investigations and Find- 
ings of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PARNELL THOMAS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of New. Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my. re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing summary of the investigations 
and findings of the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

This special committee of the House 
has been in existence for almost 4 years. 
Three times since the creation of the 
committee in the spring of 1938, the 
question of continuing its investigation 
has come before this House. Each time 
the House has voted by an increased and 
overwhelming majority for the continu- 
ance of the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities. This ever-increas- 
ing majority in the House has been par- 
alleged by an ever-increasing favor in 
public opinion. Each successive annual 
Gallup poll has shown that the American 
people approve the work of the committee 
by increasing and overwhelming majori- 
ties. 

The dwindling opposition in both this 
House and among the American people 
is striking testimony to the effectiveness 
of the committee’s work. The abusive 
and smearing tactics which the repre- 
sentatives of totalitarian ideology have 
employed in their efforts to discredit the 
committee have not availed to lessen the 
esteem in which the work of the com- 
mittee is held. The committee has seen 
its work distorted by Nazi and Com- 
munist knaves to make a trap for fools. 
But, despite the shrillness and the dis- 
proportionate volume of the opposition 
of these minorities, this special commit- 
tee of the House has received overwhelm- 
ing approval from the House and the 
American people. 

The approval which has been accorded 
our committee rests solidly upon the 
character of its investigations and the 
importance of its findings. It is my 
privilege at this time to offer the House 
a brief summary of the investigations 
and findings of our committee. 

1. EXTENT OF OUR INVESTIGATION 


The sheer bulk of the committee's 
published hearings and reports is im- 
pressive. To date, 45 volumes of hear- 
ings, reports, and other published rec- 
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ords have come from the presses. Other 
volumes are in preparation, and two of 
very special importance will appear 
shortly. These two forthcoming books 
will deal exhaustively with Japanese es- 
pionage and with anti-Semitism as an 
instrument of Axis propaganda. 

The committee’s volumes cover the ac- 
tivities of hundreds of subversive organi- 
zations and tens of thousands of indi- 
viduals. The public and executive hear- 
ings which are recorded in these thou- 
sands of printed pages were held in such 
widely separated cities as Washington, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New Orleans, New 
York, Detroit, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco. 

The committee’s unpublished reports, 
original documents, records, and other 
files are far more voluminous than its 
published material. It may be safely 
said that the Dies committee’s records 
on subversive activities are the most ex- 
tensive to be found anywhere in the 
world. They constitute an invaluable 
and irreplaceable source of information 
for the protection of this country against 
the subversive activities of the agents of 
foreign powers. In addition to their 
general educational value, these files 
have already been used in the successful 
criminal prosecution of more than a hun- 
dred individuals who were engaged in 
subversive activities. For an unpredict- 
able time to come, these files will con- 
stitute a source of information for the 
defense of the American way of life 
against its subverters. 

2. INFORMATION FOR GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Numerous agencies of our local, State, 
and Federal Governments have drawn 
heavily upon information in the com- 
mittee’s files. Within the limits of space, 
time, and committee personnel, nothing 
has been spared to accommodate these 
Government agencies in order that they 
might have the benefit of our commit- 
tee’s investigations. 

The Dies committee has on file 821 let- 
ters of request and receipts for informa- 
tion from Government agencies. These 
have been given the most prompt atten- 
tion. These letters and receipts are from 
the Department of Justice, Naval Intelli- 
gence, the Military Intelligence, the De- 
partment of State, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Information, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Department of Labor, the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, the Department of 
Commerce, and the General Accounting 
Office. As an example of the cooperation 
we have rendered, I quote Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle’s statement before the House 
Appropriasons Committee on January 


I would like to add, Mr. Congressman, that 
the Dies committee has been most coopera- 
tive. They have given us everything that they 
had. Their position has been most coopera- 
tive. I will cay that as far as I am concerned 
I will say that they do cooperate and give 
us every possible piece of information that 
we desire. 


Examples of this type of service which 
the committee has rendered agencies of 
the Federal Government may be found 
in a request from the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Information for the loan of 
250 documents from the committee’s files, 
a request which was promptly granted. 
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Several agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have assigned personnel perma- 
nently to the office of the Dies committee, 
where they are constantly checking the 
records of individuals. ‘These agencies 
include the Civil Service Commission, the 
Secret Service of the Treasury, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Federal 
Works Agency, and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Special agents of numerous Federal 
Government departments, in addition to 
those permanently assigned to our office, 
visit the Washington offices of our com- 
mittee for the purpose of checking the 
records of individuals. During recent 
weeks the names of 2,438 individuals have 
been checked against our files by repre- 
sentatives from the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Naval Intelligence, the 
Military Intelligence, the Secret Service 
of the Treasury Department, the De- 
partment of Justice, the Washington 
Navy Yard, the General Accounting Of- 
fice, the Department of Agriculture, the 
United States Naval Research Labora- 
tory, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Office of Emergency Management. 

It is obvious, of course, that these 
agencies have found the committee’s files 
to be fruitful sources of information. 
Their assignment of permanent person- 
nel to the committee’s offices and their 
frequent requests for information are 
evidence of this fact. 

In addition to the use of our files in 
the Washington office of the committee, 
there has been a corresponding use of 
the files of the committee’s regional of- 
fices by many agencies of the Govern- 
ment. In some cases this has been a fac- 
tor large enough to require the commit- 
tee to employ additional clerks in these 
regional offices. I can frankly say that 
our committee has been the fountain- 
head for information on un-American 
activities. 

3. INFORMATION FOR USE IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

The published reports of our committee 
have been in demand throughout the 
world. The British Government re- 
quested and obtained a large number of 
copies of the committee’s 500-page report 
on the activities of the German consu- 
lates, the German Library of Informa- 
tion, the German Railway Information 
Office, and the Transocean News Service. 
Our own Department of State forwarded 
copies of this report to many foreign 
countries. 

The press of every country belonging 
to the United Nations has for years given 
large space to the reports and findings of 
our committee. It is nothing unusual for 
the British press to ask that one of the 
lengthy reports of the committee be 
cabled in fuli for use in the British press. 

The Washington press corps represent- 
ing foreign newspapers and magazines 
has continually sought and obtained in- 
terviews from the chairman of our com- 
mittee for the purpose of dispatching 
special stories on the committee’s work 
and findings. It is significant that not 
a Single such interview has ever been re- 
quested by a member of the press repre- 
senting the newspapers or magazines of 
an Axis country. 

4. NAZI AND FASCIST INVESTIGATIONS 

Our committee’s first public hearings, 
held in August 1938, provided a compre- 
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hensive exposure of the nature and ac- 
tivities of the German-American Bund. 
For many weeks, one of the committee’s 
investigators had made a first-hand in- 
vestigation of the bund by secretly be- 
coming a member of the organization. 
At those early hearings, every ramifica- 
tion of the bund was exposed. A year 
later, the head of the bund, Fritz Kuhn, 
was put on the stand for several days. 
Even then, the committee did not end its 
investigations of this Nazi Trojan Horse 
in our midst. In 1940, the committee 
published a separate book containing the 
secret manuals of the German-American 
Bund. These had been obtained from the 
personal effects of the head of the bund. 
They constituted a final and smashing 
exposure of the details of the bund’s pur- 
poses and activities, confirming the com- 
mittee’s earlier findings regarding the 
utterly un-American character of the 
organization. ‘The following is a list of 
Nazi and Fascist organizations that have 
gone out of existence because of the com- 
mittee’s exposure. 

First. Silver Shirt Legion of America. 

Second. Kyffhauserbund. 

Third. Knights of the White Camelia. 

Fourth. American Nationalist Confed- 
eration. 

Fifth. National Gentile League. 

Sixth. Militant Christian Patriots. 

Seventh. James True Associates. 

Eighth. The American Rangers. 

Ninth. The American White Guard. 

Executive hearings under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Voornis of California 
heard voluminous testimony on the ac- 
tivities of the Italian Fascists in the 
United States. Several witnesses have 
testified in public hearings on these 
Trogan Horse organizations engaged in 
the subversive work of Mussolini. 

It may come as a surprise to those who 
have listened to the opposition’s distor- 
tions of the committee’s work, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that our committee 
has, to date, received the sworn testimony 
of 129 witnesses on Nazi and Fascist ac- 
tivities in the United States. The testi- 
mony of these witnesses fills 2,896 
printed pages in the committee’s pub- 
lished hearings. 

5. THE COMMITTEE'S “WHITE PAPER” 


In November 1940 our committee pub- 
lished a 500-page report on the activities 
of the German consulates, the German 
Library of Information, the German 
Railway Information Office, and the 
Transocean News Service. This docu- 
ment was widely known as the German 
White Paper. 

Under its powers of subpena our com- 
mittee obtained the files of these Ger- 
man organizations. They revealed the 
intricate espionage and propaganda net- 
work of the Axis Powers operating in this 
country. 

Prior to the declaration of war against 
Germany, in December 1941, the most de- 
cisive step which this administration had 
taken against the Axis Powers was the 
expulsion from our territory of the four 
organizations with which our White 
Paper had dealt in detail 8 months 
earlier. It is a matter of record that the 
entire files of our committee dealing with 
these Hitler agencies were turned over to 
the Department of State and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. These files were the 
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principal basis, if not the exclusive basis, 
for the administration’s act of expulsion. 

Furthermore, the Department of Jus- 
tice used the documents obtained by us 
and published in the White Paper in its 
successful criminal prosecution of the 
Transocean News Service, Manfred Zapp, 
Gunther Tonn, and F. Auhagen. Au- 
hagen’s organization, the American Fel- 
lowship Forum, was also exposed in the 
White Paper. 5 

In addition to the foregoing, our com- 
mittee’s White Paper exposed the con- 
tractual relationship of George Sylvester 
Viereck, now on trial, with one of Hitler’s 
subversive organizations, the German 
Library of Information. The committee 
also exposed the subversive acts of Baron 
Von Spiegel, Nazi Consul General in New 
Orleans. He was later recalled. 

6. THE COMMITTER’S “PROPAGANDA PAPER” 

At the end of 1940 our committee pub- 
lished a study of totalitarian propaganda 
coming into the United States through 
the mails. Through its investigations, 
our committee had established the fact 
that tons of such printed propaganda 
were being distributed to the American 
people through the mails, which in effect 
meant distributed at the expense of 
American taxpayers. ‘The committee’s 
report revealed that 40 tons of such 
propaganda had come into the United 
States from a single source, namely, H. R. 
Hoffman, of Munich, Germany. 

During the year 1940 practically all of 
this enormous tonnage of propaganda ar- 
rived by Japanese liners docking in the 
ports on our west coast. 

The committee revealed in its report 
that the major objectives of the totali- 
tarian propaganda coming into this coun- 
try by mail were as follows: 

First. Much if not most of this printed 
propaganda material was devoted to ex- 
tolling the advantages of life under totali- 
tarian rule. A wholy false picture was 
drawn of the material and cultural bene- 
fits bestowed by the dictators upon their 
own peoples. 

Second. Millions of printed pages were 
filled with justification of totalitarian 
conquests. The conquering dictators 
were pictured as unselfish benefactors 
of the countries which they had overrun 
with their military machines. 

Third. Tne whole of this totalitarian 
propaganda was calculated to arouse our 
hatred toward certain nontotalitarian 
governments and peoples with whom we 
were on friendly terms. 

Fourth. One of the gravest aspects of 
this totalitarian propaganda was the in- 
culcation of religious, racial, and class 
hatred between groups of citizens in the 
United States. Such hatred had been 
the keystone in the arch of totalitarian 
power in the dictators’ own. countries, and 
their propaganda naturally aimed to ac- 
complish in the United States results 
Similar to their own, and to accomplish 
them by the same methods. 

On the basis of the evidence revealed 
in the committee’s Propaganda Paper, 
the Post Office Department took steps to 
stop the influx of this enormous quan- 
tity of totalitarian propaganda material. 
7. ANTISEMITISM AS AN INSTRUMENT OF AXIS 

PROPAGANDA 

From the very beginning of its work, 

our committee has made a thorough 


investigation of the numerous Nazi- 
minded native 


United States. In a number of cases, the 
committee found that the leaders of these 
anti-Semitic organizations were in di- 
rect contact with German agents. 

Some weeks ago, our committee 
brought to Washington more than a 
score of hostile witnesses who have been 
engaged in the spread of anti-Semitism. 
For reasons which will be easily under- 
stood, we decided to sit in executive ses- 
sions while hearing these purveyors of 
hate. Some of these witnesses frankly 
declared their approval of violence. One 
of them asserted that President Roose- 
velt and other leading Americans al- 
leged by the witness to be of Jewish 
descent should be tried for treason and 
executed. 

Our committee has in preparation at 
the present time an. extensive study of 
these anti-Semitic organizations and in- 
dividual leaders. This study will cover 
the committee’s investigations in this 
field during the past 4 years. 

One striking fact has emerged from the 
mass of testimony which the committee 
has heard on the subject of anti-Semit- 
ism: The use by the Axis Powers of anti- 
Semitism as an instrument for the spread 
of national disunity and defeatism 
among the American people. 


8. THE CAMPBELL-GILBERT GROUP 


Early in 1939, our committee uncov- 
ered a large quantity of documentary 
evidence which established the existence 
of an anti-Semitic plot whose ramifica- 
tions reached into the United States 
Army. The leaders of this group were 
Campbell and Gilbert, the former oper- 
ating out of Owensboro, Ky., and the 
latter out of New York City. The com- 
mittee brought these men to Washington, 
and by public hearings completely dis- 
credited them. The evidence showed 
that Maj. Gen. George Van Horn Moseley 
had been implicated in the Campbell- 
Gilbert ring, and he, too, was subpenaed 
for questioning before the committee in 
public hearings. 

The Campbell-Gilbert technique in 
attempting to spread racial and religious 
hatred involved the manufacture of 
spurious predictions which these two 
men falsely ascribed to Jewish sources 
in an effort to prove that the whole 
United States Government is under the 
domination of a Jewish conspiracy. 


8. THE CONVICTION OF WILLIAM DUDLEY PILLEY 


From the beginning of our investiga- 
tions in 1938, we have followed William 
Dudley Pelley’s activities with exposure 
after exposure. After a long search for 
this man, who boasted that Adolf Hitler 
was his original inspiration, our com- 
mittee brought him to the stand early 
in 1940. Pelley was compelled by ex- 
posure to transfer his activities to new 
territory. He launched a new publica- 
tion and a new organization in Nobles- 
ville, Ind. Our investigators were almost 
immediately on the scene. We contin- 
ued our exposure relentlessly. Once 
more, Pelley changed the name of his 
publication. 
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When Pelley was apprehended by the 
authorities of North Carolina and re- 
turned to Asheville for trial last month, 
it was an investigator from our com- 
mittee who took the witness stand as 
the State’s principal witness, Pelley’s 
conviction was due almost entirely to 
the evidence which our investigation had 
produced. 

10. THE COMMITTEE’S RED PAPER 


Late in 1940 our committee brought out 
a 1,000-page document which was popu- 
larly known as the Red Paper. This 
document consisted of a collection of 
original Communist writings. It encom- 
passes almost every important official 
pronouncement ever made by the leaders 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States. In brief, it is the authoritative 
source book for the meaning, teachings, 
and practices of the Communist Party. 
The volume is completely indexed. It 
has already served as an indispensable 
guide in numerous court cases. 

In the near future our committee will 
publish a companion volume to the Red 
Paper. It is now in preparation and, 
when published, it will constitute the 
authoritative source book on scores of 
Communist-front organizations. 


11. COMMUNIST SABOTAGE STRIKES 

One of the earliest witnesses before 
our committee was the prominent A. F. 
of L. leader, Mr. John P. Frey. Frey 
presented a mass of evidence on the 
Communist infiltration of labor unions. 
From that time to the. present our com- 
mittee has carried on its investigations 
in this highly important field of Com- 
munist efforts to hitch the American 
labor movement to its revolutionary 
wagon. 

Time and time again we have seen our 
findings confirmed with respect to Com- 
munist leadership in the C.I.O. During 
the first half of 1941 a veritable tidal 
wave of sabotage strikes swept American 
defense industries. The whole country, 
as well as the Congress and the admin- 
istration, became aware of the fact that 
Communists were the principal instiga- 
tors of these assaults upon the American 
defense program. These strikes ceased 
only with Hitler’s attack on Russia and 
the Communists’ sudden discovery that 
the security of the Soviet Union—their 
acknowledged fatherland—was bound up 
with the question of all-out American 
defense production. The change in the 
party line was revolutionary, but it was 
dictated solely by the Communists’ loy- 
alty to the Soviet Union and not by any 
patriotic love of America. 

Every agency of Government was com- 
pelled to concur in our committee’s find- 
ings that the strikes at Allis-Chalmers, 
Vultee, International Harvester, North 
American, Inglewood, and the Aluminum 
Co. were Communist-inspired and Com- 
munist-led, 

12. THE AMERICAN PEACE MOBILIZATION 


After our committee’s persistent ex- 
posure of the American League for Peace 
and Democracy, that Communist-front 
organization was forced to go out of ex- 
istence. Shortly after the league’s dis- 
solution, however, the Communists 
launched an even more ambitious sub- 
stitute movement which they called the 
American Peace Mobilization. 
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For weeks the American Peace Mobili- 
zation picketed the White House. Under 
the complete domination of the Com- 
munist Party, the Peace Mobilization 
pickets carried placards der ouncing con- 
voys, expeditionary forces, and all other 
methods of aiding the embattled democ- 
racies in their struggle against the Axis 
Powers. 

On the very day that Hitler marched 
into Russia, the American Peace Mobili- 
zation withdrew its White House pickets. 
A few days later, the name of the or- 
ganization was changed to the American 
Peoples Mobilization. 

Unions such as the National Maritime 
Union and front organizations such as 
the American Youth Congress were in the 
forefront of the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Peace Mobilization. All of these or- 
ganizations changed their line abruptly 
when Hitler turned on Stalin. 

Our committee held extensive public 
hearings on the American Peace Mobili- 
zation, and established beyond any pos- 
sible dispute the fact that the organiza- 
tion was nothing more than a subservient 
tool of the Communist Party. 

13. COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF GOVERNMENT 


Our committee has gathered a vast 
amount of documentary evidence show- 
ing the Communist affiliations of highly- 
paid employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

Last year, Mr. Dies turned over to the 
President and subsequently to the Civil 
Service Commission the evidence of Com- 
munist affiliations on the part of several 
employees of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. After making its own investiga- 
tion, the Civil Service Commission con- 
curred in our findings with respect to 
Robert A. Brady and Mildred Edie Brady. 
The Commission thereupon  recom- 
mended the dismissal of these persons 
from their Government positions. 

Recently, Mr. Dies gave to this House 
a documented report on the Communist 
affiliations of one Malcolm Cowley, 
$8,000-a-year man in the Office of Facts 
anc Figures. This week, Cowley has 
published a volume of poems which are 
out-and-out for the revolutionary over- 
throw of the United States Government. 
Those who are interested may read the 
poems for themselves or may consult a 
recent issue of Time magazine where 
Cowley’s poems are described as the most 
inopportune volume of the year. 

Several months ago, Mr. Dies sub- 
mitted to the chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission a com- 
pletely documented report on the Com- 
munist views and affiliations of one of its 
highly-paid employees, Goodwin Watson 


There is no need for me to review the | 


evidence which was submitted to Mr. Fly 


But I do wish to reiterate that Watson | 


over his own signature wrote an article | 


in the August 1934 issue of the Common 
Sense magazine in which article he advo- 


cated the swift and violent overthrow of | 


our Government. 

Thousands of Communists and Com- 
munist fellow travelers have infiltrated 
into our Government agencies. Our 


committee has a very detailed record of | 


these proponents of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, 


| 
| 
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Strike the Dams and Lose the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the elimina- 
tion of the Bull Shoals and Table Rock 
Dams from the War Department appro- 
priation bill in the House today was a 
severe blow to the defense of this Nation. 
It was distinctly a Power Trust victory. 
These two projects would have devel- 
oped a total of 880,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of firm power annually. 

President Roosevelt, the War Depart- 
ment, and the Federal Power Commission 
had requested them and had Said that 
they are essential to the war effort. 

While the amendment to eliminate 
Bull Shoals was offered by Mr. Cocuran, 
of Missouri, a spokesman for the so- 
called Conservation Federation of Mis- 
souri, it is a well-known fact that the 
Missouri federation is controlled by the 
Power Trust. 

Chairman Olds, of the Federal Power 
Commission, in a letter to Chairman 
Cannon, of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, on March 9, pointed out that the 
capacity for manufacturing turbines for 
ships and for steam generation is the 
same in this country and that it may be 
impossible to get steam turbines, whereas 
it would be possible to get hydro turbines. 
Would we not have been in a predica- 
ment in this war without T. V. A. and 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville and many 
other power projects throughout the Na- 
tion, all of which were opposed by the 
Power Trust and its spokesmen? 

I would suggest that the proper slogan 
for the Power Trust should now be 
“Strike the dams and lose the war.” 

Power is the No. 1 bottleneck in the 
war effort. If the American people can- 
not be aroused quickly to rise up and 
remove our country from the clutches of 
the Power Trust monopoly, we are likely 
to love this war. 





Interference With Production at American 
Steel Foundries Co., Granite City, Lil. 





REMARKS 


Or 
HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942 
Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
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received a letter from Mr. Fritz B. Ernst, | 
| vice president of the American Steel 


Foundries Co., in which he describes a 
recent incident at their plant in Granite 
City, Til. He states that the dues-collect- 
ing committee of the C. I. O. stopped 
operations for an entire day at a plant 
working almost exclusively on turrets, 
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gun mounts, and gun slides. I quote 


further: 


Some 300 workmen were prevented from 
entering the plant. There was no question of 
wages involved. 


On the facts stated, the men responsi- 
ble did a good day’s work for Hitler and 
the Japs. They brought discredit on their 
organization. They injured the thou- 
sands of loyal, patriotic union men who 
are working hard to win the war. They 
struck from behind at the soldiers and 
sailors who are daily risking their lives 
for us all. 

Some one of our numerous Govern- 
ment agencies ought to find out who 
ordered this interference with our war 
effort. The leaders ought to be taught 
Americanism immediately, vigorously. 
If they are eligible for military service, a 
training camp would do the job. 

We will not win this war if we tolerate 
treasonable sabotage of our production. 
Our Axis enemies in a similar case would 
make use of the concentration camp or 
the firing squad. Our own methods, 
while less violent, should be equally 
effective. 

Mr. Ernst’s letter follows: 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES, 
Chicago, March 2, 1942. 
The Honorable Grorce A. PapDock, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: On Monday, February 
23, the same day President Roosevelt was 
addressing the country advising that there 
would not be a single day’s stoppage of work, 
the dues-collecting committee of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations stopped opera- 
tions at our Granite City plant, which is 
working almost exclusively on turrets, gun 
mounts, and gun slides. 

A group of about 100 Congress of Industrial 
Organizations organizers stopped the work- 
men as they were about to enter the plant and 
would not allow anyone to enter who could 
not show a union card and a receipt for hav- 
ing paid his dues. Some 300 workmen were 
prevented from entering the plant. There 
was no question of wages involved. 

There being men employed in various de- 
partments, the plant, obviously, could not 
operate as a whole, and the country was 
deprived of the output of essential war mate- 
rials for an entire day. 

I am in favor of fair wages for the workers 
and believe that they should retain the right 
of bargaining, but I do think some legislation 
should be enacted to prevent such strikes, 
without justifiable reason, from cutting down 
the output of plants essential to our war 
program. ° 

Respectfully yours, 
F. B. ERNsrt, 
Vice President. 





Loading of Ammunition-Carrying Vessels 


in New York Harbor 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Myr. Speaker and ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, it is not my 
intention of criticizing either the War or 
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the Navy Departments, for I know that 
they both are engaged in perhaps the 
most gigantic problem that the world 
has ever seen. However, a situation has 
arisen that is of such primary importance 
to the safety and security, not only of 
the people of my district but to all people 
in the metropolitan area of New York 
that I must take the floor and protest. 

For the past 5 or 6 months, ammuni- 
tion-carrying vessels have been loaded in 
the harbor of New York. While I do not 
know the type of ammunition, nor am I 
fully aware of how great a potential dan- 
ger such loading presents, I would feel 
derelict in my duty if I did not object to 
this practice. 

There is not a Member of this House 
who does not remember the Halifax ex- 
plosion of December 6, 1917, when the 
ammunition carrier Mont Blanc blew up 
in that city’s harbor and caused the 
deaths of 1,266 people, 9,000 injured, 
50,000 homeless, and a property damage 
of some $50,000,000. The harbor of the 
city of New York at the present time is 
perhaps the busiest harbor in the world. 
There is a constant danger of collision, 
and with collision might come a percus- 
sion explosion. If such an event tran- 
spired, there would be a loss of thousands 
of lives due to the thickly populated areas 
bounding on New York Bay. In my own 
congressional district where a great part 
of the loading is being done, homes are 
built wall to wall and range from one- 
and two-family houses to apartments 
sheltering several hundred families. Not 
only would this area be affected, but the 
entire lower end of Manhattan Island 
would be subject to the force of the 
explosion. 

In the Halifax disaster a 5-ton anchor 
belonging to one of the ships was blown 
a distance of 5 miles. 

I have protested to both the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
and I have received assurance from both 
of those gentlemen that the matter 
would be investigated. However, on 
Sunday, March 8, I observed a boat of 
about 10,000 tons capacity being loaded 
in New York harbor about 250 yards off 
Seventy-sixth Street in the Borough of 
Brooklyn. It is not a practice that 
should be investigated. It is something 
that must be immediately stopped. If a 
catastrophe occurred, there would then 
be investigations, but the damage would 
be done, livés would be lost, and morale 
would be shattered. 

The fact that I have brought to the 
attention of this House the dangerous 
practice now existing is not divulging 
any military or naval secret, because 
these ships are seen every day in the 
week with their powder flags flying by 
at least fifty to one hundred thousand 
people. Men of my own neighborhood 
are engaged in loading these ships, and 
the matter is common talk not only 
in my district but in the city of New 
York. 

I demand that the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy take im- 
mediate action to stop the loading of 
ammunition boats in any highly con- 
gested area before it is too late. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
oRD, I wish to bring the attention of the 
House to the fact that on Friday, March 
6, I developed, during debate on the 
floor, the fact that administrative per- 
sonnel within States handling sale of 
Defense bonds are paid for this service 
by the Government. 

Further, in the same session of the 
House, I made the statement that there 
are undoubtedly thousands of patriotic, 
public-spirited citizens throughout our 48 
States who would be competent to han- 
dle the administration end of the Defense 
bond sales and would be happy to do it as 
a public service without compensation. 

Since the Treasury Department has 
approximately $27,000,000 available for 
the bond units to carry through for the 
current fiscal year, ending on June 30, 
that money is now being used to build 
up an immense patronage organization to 
further Defense bond sales. This seems 
to be a deplorable waste of the taxpayers’ 
money and an equally deplorable effort to 
play partisan politics at the expense of 
national defense. 

Several patriotic citizens of my home 
town, Trenton, N. J., prominently among 
them, the Honorable C. Wesley Arm- 
strong, Jr., and Mr. Samuel Swern, have 
worked up what they call the Trenton 
plan for sale of Defense stamps. I am 
appending herewith a statement of that 
plan as sent to me by the sponsors. It is 
my understanding that the Treasury De- 
partment is now giving consideration to 
this proposed system and I feel its adop- 
tion would be of great value to the coun- 
try. The details of the plan follow: 

From Lincoln's birthday to Washington’s 
birthday is only 10 days, but to Trenton that 
pericd this year was momentous. 

On February 12, at a luncheon meeting, 
Franklin Lamb, adviser to Maj. Benjamin H. 
Namm, retail adviser to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, presented an idea which the merchants 
of Trenton were called upon to enlarge and 
execute. Briefly, the motive behind the plan 
called for the sale of Defense Savings stamps 
by every retail salesperson in every retail 
establishment in Trenton. 

At first glance this doesn’t sound so diffi- 
cult. However, when one takes into consid- 
eration the fact that there are 2,000 retail 
establishments in the city of Trenton, every 
one of which it would be necessary to con- 
tact in person, the scope of this plan takes 
on a little more reality. 

Before the execution of this plan could be- 
gin, it would be necessary to focus public 
attention on the plan, to build up a con- 
sciousness On the part of the public for the 
urgent necessity of buying more stamps and 
bonds, and generally to educate them to make 
a habit of buying stamps every time they 
went shopping. 

With this in mind, there was planned a 
| gigantic parade, and a tableau of Washington 
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crossing the Delaware, all of which were to 
take place on Washington's birthday, Monday, 
February 23 


Committees were set up, the most im- 
portant of which was the parade committee. 
Fortunately, the man chosen to head this 
committee was Joseph G. Buch, past exalted 
grand ruler of the Elks, crippled children 
commissioner of New Jersey. He chose a very 
capable committee and the results, consider- 
ing the shortness of time were astounding 
In the meantime, the first meeting of tine 
United States Merchants Victory Club was 
called for Wednesday evening, February 18, 
at which time the Trenton plan was out- 
lined to the merchants, the men who would 
be on “the firing line” in this campaign. At 
this meeting, an organization was set up and 
officers were elected for the duration. 

Samuel Swern, guiding genius of the entire 
plan, was unanimously elected colonel. Na- 
than Krohn was elected adjutant, James 1. 
Phillips, major, and Richard Goeke, lieuten- 
ant-secretary. 

Subsequent to the parade and tableau on 
Washington’s Birthday, a permanent organ- 
ization was set up with offices in the Com- 
monwealth Building, from which retail mer- 
chants were to be contacted. The salesmen 
were members of service clubs who volun- 
teered to call upon retailers and enroll them 
as members. 

Each merchant who signed the pledge thut 
he would carry an inventory of $10 in Defense 
stamps for each salesperson in his employ 
for the duration of the war automatically 
became a member. Results were most grati- 
fying and hundreds of retailers signed pledges 
the first day. The success of the plan is re- 
flected in the mounting sales of Defense 
stamps at the post office. 

Further plans are afoot for the enlargement 
of the United States Merchants Victory Ciub 
and setting up of various promotion ideas to 
further the sale of stamps in retail stores. 
Personnel rallies, prize contests, awards of 
merit, etc., are in view to further this project 

The Trenton plan has already received 
national publicity. Newspapers throughout 
the country have carried the story. Radio 
programs have announced it over national 
hook-ups. (One popular program broadcast 
the detaiis over a hook-up of 110 stations.) 

Maj. Benjamin H. Namm, invited Mr. 
Swern to a meeting in New York at which 
he outlined its ramifications to a group of 
nationally prominent retail personages and 
State defense staff chairmen. With the sale 
of Defense stamps and bonds a very vital por- 
tion of our war effort, it is expected that the 
Trenton plan and the United States Mer- 
chants Victory Club will contribute in part to 
our total victory. 


Mussolini: A Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 11 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask permission to print in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a most interesting radio address by Dr. 
Marc Wilkinson, entitled “Mussolini: A 
Paradox.” This address appeared in The 
Union of February 27, 1942, published at 
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Pueblo, Colo., by a courageous Ameri- 
can patriot, Vincenzo Massari. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MUSSOLINI: A PARADOX 


No man in all history has been such a 
paradox as Benito Mussolini. No man has 
been more things to more people than this 
pouting little man, a little man who has been 
first an adherent of one cause, then another 
throughout a political life that long ago 
reached its zenith, now falls swiftly into the 
setting sun. 

More inspiration in early life no other man 
had. A school teacher was his mother. A 
blacksmith by trade, a Socialist by profes- 
sion, was his father, who dedicated his life to 
the betterment of workingmen, to a social 
revolution. An ardent admirer of the great 
Garibaldi he was, a follower of Giuseppe 
Mazzini, and in memory of Benito Juarez he 
gave to his son the name of the sainted 
patriot of Mexico. 

But away from the path of the father 
strode the boy Benito. Devoted to the Ro- 
man Church was the elder Mussolini, but the 
son avoided the holy masses, even as a stu- 
dent of the friars at the Salesian Convent. 
The smell of waxen candies bothered his 
nostrils, his eyes were strained by the bril- 
liance of the holy vessels, the sound of the 
organ disturbed him. As in those early years 
Benito Mussolini strode from the theologic 
path set by his forebears, so also strode 
Benito Mussolini into every other field. 

The father was a humanist. He sought to 
save the lives of the oppressed—peasants en- 
slaved by a cruel feudal system over which 
ruled the rich industrialists and a selfish 
nobility. The father sought to free his coun- 
try from the stilettoed tentacles of a terroriz- 
ing Black Hana Mafia. 

But the son in his ascendancy remembered 
none of the humanism of the father. The 
peasants he used as tools, as lowly masses fit 
only to be inflamed by the words of dema- 
goguery. With the industrialists and selfish 
nobility he made his alliance, then once in 
power turned swiftly against them. ‘The 
blackhanders he removed from the nation, 
but he removed them into the ranks of his 
Fascisti, in the Fascisti opened for them new 
avenues for terrorism, pillage, and plunder. 
Where the father sought to save lives, the son 
has slaughtered untold thousands. For all 
who dared to raise a voice against his despot- 
ism have felt the cruel torture of Mussolini’s 
blackshirts. 

This man, born into a gentle family, in a 
lifetime has been a rebel, a Socialist, a Com- 
munist, a Syndicalist, an atheist, an Ana’ 
chist, a liberal, a republican, a monarchist, » 
Catholic, a Bolshevik, a reactionary. Today 
no one can say what he is. Even less sure is 
what he may be tomorrow. Exigencies of 
time and fortune have changed hira from first 
one, then another; like a will of the wisp he 
has fluttered, but a cruel will of the wisp, as 
a vampire of a new, strange century. 

Early in youth Mussolini fled Italy to avoid 
military service. Switzerland received him 
into its haven, the same Switzerland whose 
frontiers his assassins were to violate in iater 
years. There he became a Bolshevik, studied 
under refugees from the Czar’s Russia. Aus- 
tria saw him for awhile, and, then back in 
Italy with the great war brewing, he swung 
from bolshevism to socialism, became editor 
of the paper Avanti, then as suddenly became 
a reactionary. Ousted from his editorship 
and from the Socialist Party, he organized 
his Own newspaper, wrote pro-German edi- 
torials and violent anti-French arguments, 
and called for the overthrow of all govern- 
ments waging war. 

Here began another perfidy in a life that 
was already perfidious. One day to his office 
came agents of the French Government. 
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Mussolini accepted—the year was 1914—100,- 
000 francs. Further monthly payments were 
to come to him. In later years the opposition 
in Italy was to make that charge openly, ¢1.d 
to dare Mussolini to sue for libel. But Musso- 
lini never sued, never denied the charge. 
A member of the French Cabinet in Paris 
announced he had an agent, by name of Mus- 
solini, across the border. 

Overnight Mussolini became pro-French, 
he inveighed against the Germans as bitterly 
as he had attacked a few days before the 
French. After war had been declared, he 
joined an Italian regiment. Recounting his 
soldiery in that regiment, Mussolini’s fawn- 
ing biographers have told glorious tales of 
the great hero, told how he was wounded 
87 times in battle. The truth, unknown 
generally in Italy even today, is that Musso- 
lini was never wounded in battle, not 37 
times, not once. One day a premature ex- 
plosion of a mortar sent 37 little splinters 
into his body. Doctors removed. them and 
Mussolini, an obscure soldier, went back to 
his editor’s chair. That is how the great 
hero was wounded 37 times. 


In the years which followed the war there 
was unrest in Italy. So, too, was there un- 
rest in France, in Britain, even in America. 
Unrest follows all war. But in Italy the in- 
dustrialists saw in it a foreshadow of a 
Bolshevik revolution. Here and thére in the 
provinces sprung bands of former soldiers. 
Most of them were out of work, disillusioned 
when once the war was over. Soapbox ora- 
tors harangued them that destiny was to 
make them the saviors of their country. 
Factory owners, by real or fancied fear of 
bolshevism, urged them on. Some zealot 
proposed a march to Rome, and it became a 
popular cry. 

The Fascist march on Rome in itself was 
innocuous. No one wanted its leadership. 
D’Annunzio, the poet of Fiume, turned it 
down. Sodidall others. But the man Mus- 
solini, already a scowling, puffed-cheek man 
burning with ambition, eagerly grasped the 
leadership. But no Napoleon heading his 
conquering legions was this Mussolini. Mus- 
solini went into hiding in Milano and waited, 
waited while the Fascist: went on into Rome, 
not 300,000 of them as the exuberance of 
Fascist writers would have the world believe, 
not 50,000, but 8,000 poorly armed, disor- 
ganized, a tatterdemalion. Not all were 
former soldiers. Not all were unemployed 
men. Many were professional thugs and 
blackhanders. 

The army assured King Victor Emanuel 
it could disperse the band with one regi- 
ment, and the King asked his Cabinet to 
declare martial law, preparing to put the 
Fascists to rout. The Duke of Aosta, popu- 
lar with the army, was declared ready to 
lead the regiment, but the King feared the 
Duke of Aosta was ready to seize the throne 
and proclaim himself King. Fearful of Aosta’s 
popularity, Victor Emanuel at the last mo- 
ment refused to sign the Cabinet's procla- 
mation of martial law, sent for the upstart 
Mussolini, offered him the premiership. So 
came to Rome Benito Mussolini, the man 
who was to lead an innocent nation into 
years of bloodshed, a man who was to topple 
from a pinnacle of glory and national honor 
an illustrious Italy. 

The world in its long history has seen 
many reigns of terror, but none in the mod- 
ern age has ever reached the depths of Italy 
under this new lord and master. Opposi- 
tion there was aplenty in the early months. 
Strong-willed men, men who loved Italy and 
cherished its honor, rose to protest. Parlia- 
ment heard orations that vied in grandeur 
with the Philippics of ancient Rome, but 
hardly had the last word died away before 
assassins struck. Still the brave men strove 
to retain the glory of Italy, and still the 
assaSsins struck. Senators, leaders, editors 
were murdered at the slightest provocation. 
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Even to their widows and their families came 
the curse of fascismo. 

Some Italians chose the easier way. Like 
Orlando, they fell into step with Mussolini; 
but not Matteoti, not Mussi, not Gobetti, 
not Father: Minzoni. Matteoti was leader of 
the opposition. To him Mussolini one day 
shook his fist and thundered: “You should 
have a bullet in your spine, and it may hap- 
pen to you sooner than you know.” Four 
days later Matteoti was killed. Throughout 
the world his death became a cause célébre. 
Matteoti’s successor, Amendola, was assaulted 
and died of his wounds. General De Bono, as 
chief of police, was personal representative of 
Mussolini in these murders. It was De Bono 
who took the bloody clothing of Matteoti 
as proof that the great voice would never 
again be lifted against fascismo. Italo Balbo 
was the murderer of Father Minzoni, an anti- 
Fascist priest. 

Gobetti was an editor in Turin. One day 
Mussolini telegraphed his chief of police in 
Turin, “I am told Gobetti recently visited 
Paris and is today in Sicily,” wired Musso- 
lini. “See to it that life is made more diffi- 
cult for this stupid op %nent of the Fascist 
government.” To Gobetti’s office went a 
Fascist squad. His paper was suppressed, the 
Office was pillaged, and Gobetti so badly 
beaten in 2 months he was dead. 

Deputy Mussi had announced he would 
speak again in Rome for the opposition. 
“This time he must be killed,” ordered Mus- 
solini. Mussi spoke, but his speech was an 
epitaph, an epitaph that the world stili re- 
members in its determination to crush this 
fascism. 

The opposition had counted upon the 
King and upon public opinion as a final 
weapon against Mussolini. But public opin- 
ion was slow to move, too slow, and then too 
late. The King vacillated. In confidence he 
admitted to his ministers he detested fascism, 
but could do nothing. This weak, fatalistic, 
little Emperor, quaking for the safety of his 
throne, could only offer as excuse: “Things 
will get better by and by.” 

As the murders continued, as the River 
Po gave up its dead, the Pope from the Vat- 
ican protested. The archbishop of Pisa, the 
Cardinal Maffi, proclaimed that he “wept as 
a bishop, blushed as an Italian.” The grand 
commander of Scottish Rite in America, pro- 
testing persecution of Masonry in Italy, de- 
clared it was “a blot upon civilization and 
ought not to exist in this day of enlighten- 
ment and liberty.” Still Victor Emanuel 
could only say: “Things will get better by 
and by.” 

With the opposition stilled by death or exile 
of all brave men who had dared to speak their 
minds, then to America fascism extended its 
field. “The Squad of Death” proceeded to in- 
timidate Italians in the United States, many 
of them with long years of American citizen- 
ship. But there were many eager listeners. 
And there were many Italian newspapers in 
America eager to support the new order, many 
editors eager to grasp the cash bounties which 
Mussolini tossed their way. 

But, too, there was a handful of patriots 
who here stood their ground, and they stood 
it well. A little Italian editor of a small-city 
weekly paper rose as a David against the Go- 
liath, Mussolini, and his voice was heard, un- 
daunted, from coast to coast. His name was 
Vincenzo Massari. Not easy was his path. 
Fascists threatened his life, hired ruffians 
threatened to destroy his printing plant, his 
family stood always in the shadow of vio- 
lence. But still spoke the voice, a voice of 
conscience, voice of a man steeped in true 
Italian and American patriotism, a voice that 
took up the battle of the Gobettis, the Mat- 
teotis, and the Albertinis. 

The mails of his native Italy were forbid- 
den to Vincenzo Massari’s little newspaper, 
but his editorials. carefully mailed in sealed 
envelopes, still went weekly to hundreds in 
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Italy. Before Congress, too, went his voice. 
Congressman Rainey, of Illinois, read his arti- 
cles before a hushed House, told of the 
massacres in Italy. But the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 13, 1926, records that 
laughter followed the reading. The Ameri- 
can people, like the Italians in the first days 
of fascism, were slow to be aroused. Con- 
gressman Bioom even rose to the defense of 
Mussolini. “Fascism,” he said, “stands for 
law and order, and I know that Mussolini has 
always stood for law and order, and he would 
not countenance anything of that kind. 
That I know.” So spoke Representative 
Broom in 1926. 

Meantime into economic difficulties was 
running the fascist Government of Italy. 
The real business crash had come in 1926 but 
figures and books were so juggled that it was 
not apparent for several years. Then, un- 
able to withhold any longer admission of the 
great depression, Mussolini huffed and puffed 
before his puppet Senate, told it in “profound 
sadness” that Italy had been in fine condi- 
tion, had already sighted the harbor when 
the “American crisis suddenly burst like a 
bomb.” “From that day on,” he cried, “we 
were pushed by America into the high seas.” 

When times at home became alarmingly 
hard, Mussolini in true demagoguery rattled 
his saber to hold the support of the masses. 
He denounced the League of Nations as a 
congress of laymen, of fanatics, of impo- 
tents, and as “a sort of holy alliance of plu- 
tocratic nations.” Americans, British and 
French he stigmatized as “wolves, foxes, and 
jackals.” Even Germany found no escape 
from his frenzied tongue. In 1931 he 
shouted that “as long as cannon exist they 
will be more beautiful than beautiful 
words.” That was for the edification of the 
blackshirts at home. In a radio address to 
America he was more soothing. Then he 
said: “Italy needs peace and cooperation 
with all the nations of the world.” 

Still his only victory in 10 long years of 
musket rattling was over the orphan asylum 
of Corfu where Italian guns killed 12 chil- 
dren under American care, then had to 
withdraw under pressure of the League of 
Nations. 

Things went from bad to worse. Taxation 
went from 15 percent before Mussolini to 
over 30 percent of the national income. 
Food became scarce, but the great Benito in 
1929 smugly said: 

“Fortunately, the Italian people are not 
accustomed to eating many times a day and, 
having a modest standard, they will feel 
want and suffering less.” 

When open revolt threatened, Mussolini 
threw himself into the Ethiopian conquest, 
then into Albania to keep the minds of his 
countrymen off their troubles at home. 
Then came the alliance with Hitler and the 
timidity with which Mussolini trod the mid- 
dle of the road until certain France was 
defeated. 

Today, in the nineteenth Fascist year, two 
nations lie defeated. One is France. The 
other is Italy. And a lonely man is Mus- 
solini. He has no friends, at home or abroad, 
only sycophants who fawn upon him now but 
will turn against him as rats in a scuttled 
ship. 

Germans despise the Italian leadership, 
even the Italian soldiery. In conquered 
Greece natives sing of the “Koroido Musso- 
lini’—*“‘Mussolini, the dope,” and in that song 
Germans join lustily. To be hated and feared 
by the world is one thing. To be despised by 
the world is another. Vincenzo Massari re- 
fers to him as “Bandito” Mussolini. 

Years ago Garibaldi wrote in another sad 
period for Italy: “The Italian name has be- 
come one of scorn and derision in the world.” 
In those days there was a Garibaldi to liber- 
ate her. Today there is no Garibaldi. But 
there is a Mazzini Society, named for the 
scholarly friend of the elder Mussolini. 


There is the Columbian Federation which be- 
lieves that to be a good Italian in this coun- 
try one must first become a good American, 
And then there is the voice of conscience, 
the voice of true Itallan honor 

out encouragement for a new Italy to take its 
place with the great natio’ 

That voice is the voice of 


hands of Gobetti. It is the vo’ 
Massari. 


Were Workers in Factories Making Wom- 
en’s Garments Barred From Bidding on 
Army Clothing Contracts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks_in the Recorp, I 
include the following letters pertaining 
to the letting of Army clothing contracts: 

First. Letter from Mr. Donald Nelson. 

Second. My reply thereto. 

Third. Letter from Mr. Sidney Hill- 
man. 

Fourth. Letter from Under Secretary 
of War. 

War PRODUCTION Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., March 7, 1942. 
Hon. ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ENncEL: I was very much surprised 
and disappointed when I read the remarks 
you delivered in the House of Representatives 
March 2, alleging that there was an agree- 
ment between Sidney Hillman and me with 
respect to the distribution of Army clothing 
contracts. 

I was surprised to learn that a Congress- 
man would make such a statement without 
getting the facts. It seems to me extremely 
dangerous in such critical times for a man 
holding a position of public trust to confuse 
and mislead the public which placed that 
trust in him. This is especially true when 
such statements, in disregard of the facts, 
imply serious misconduct of at least a part of 
the Nation’s war effort. I was disappointed 
because in my office just a week previously 
you had told me that you had confidence in 
what we were doing and wanted to support 
the production program in every way. 

You nmiade ai. unwarranted accusation of 
this kind without giving me any opportunity 
to tell you the facts, which I could have laid 
before you in 5 minutes’ time had I, been 
asked. There has been no agreement nor ar- 
rangement between Mr. Hillman and myself 
to do anything with respect to placing busi- 
ness in any shops where the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers have recognition. As a 
matter of fact, I believe that the majority of 
items that you have enumerated are being 
made today in factories with which Amalga- 
mated has no connection. 

The policy to which you refer was an- 
nounced by Mr. Douglas C. MacKeachie, di- 
rector of purchases, under date of February 
13 and followed very closely the policy deter- 
mination recommended in a meeting of the 
clothing advisory committee held on Wednes- 
Gay, January 14, 1942, in New York City. 
This committee consisted of the following: 

Mr. L. E. Kirstein, William Filene’s Sons 
Co. (chairman); Dr. P. F. Brissenden, Colum- 
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bia University; Mr. Jacob Billikopf, Labor 
Standards Association; Mr. V. S. Riesenfeld, 
Cohen, Goldman & Co.; Mr. G. A. Renard, 
National Association of Purchasing Agents; 
Mr. F. M. Folsom, Deputy Director of Pur- 
chases, Office of Production Management 
(consultant). 

A copy of their recommendations is also 
attached. 

So long as I am chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board contracts will be negotiated on 
the basis of a program for the most effective 
utilization of productive facilities. In cloth- 
ing as well as all other contracts I am op- 
posed to awarding contracts which necessi- 
tate the expansion of facilities where ample 
capacity and idle manpower already exist, I 
shall continue to promote the distribution 
of clothing contracts on the basis of available 
and qualified labor supply and available 
machinery. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donavp M, NELSON, 
Chairman. 
Marenu 10, 1942. 
Mr. Donatp NELSON, 
Chairman, War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am in receipt of your letter of 
March 7. So amazed was I at the inaccura- 
cies, misstatements, misquotations in the 
letter that I was impelled to examine the 
signature twice to make sure it was Donald 
Nelson who kad signed it. 

Your letter read in part as follows: “I was 
disappointed because in my office Just a week 
previously you [referring to me] had told me 
that you had confidence in what we were 
doing and wanted to support the production 
program in every way.” May I have the 
temerity to inform you, Mr. Nelson, that I 
was never in your office; I have never met 
you; I have never talked to you; I have never 
seen you; and I certainly cannot account for 
that statement. Not that it is of any impor- 
tance except that it shows the amount of 
“confusion on that part of the Potomac” 
which is occupied by the office of the War 
Production Board, and particularly that part 
occupied by its Chairman. 

Before I go further let me inform you 
just what happened. A small garment 
company in my district whose workers be- 
longed to neither Mr. Hillman’s nor Mr. 
Dubinsky’s union was the low bidder on an 
Army clothing contruct. The bid was re- 
jected. The vice president of this company 
went personally to the Philadelphia quarter- 
master depot and was informed by the officer 
in charge—a Colonel Jones—that -his bid 
could not be considered because an order 
had been issued by your War Production 
Board that only the manufacturers of men’s 
clothing were permitted to bid on Army 
clothing contracts. This company did not 
receive the contract, despite the fact that 
it was low bidder. 

The vice president of this company came to 
my office and told me the story. I was so 
amazed that I called Maj. Gen. Edmund 
Gregory, Quartermaster General of the United 
States Army, on the telephone, and he in- 
formed me that Colonel Jones was correct, 
that your War Pruduction Board had given 
them orders that only the manufacturers of 
men’s clothing could bid on Army clothing. 
I then called the Under Secretary of War, the 
Honorable Robert P. Patterson, and asked 
him about the matter. He informed me that 
he would investigate and call me later. A 
short time thereafter a Mr. Browning called 
me on the telephone. He informed me that 
he was calling with regard to m: conversation 
with Judge Patterson; that he represented 
the War Production Board (which is Mr. 
Hillman, yourself, et al.). He steted that an 
agreement—and he used the word “agree- 
ment”—existed between yourself and Mr. 
Hillman that only the manufacturers of men’s 
clothing could bid on Army clothing con- 
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tracts. Not only did he make that statement 
but sought to justify it by saying that the 

it was. made because of the fact that 
the men who were drafted into the Army or 
who were waiting to be drafted were no longer 
purchasing men’s clothing, and that therefore 
the men’s clothing factories were entitled to 
Army clothing business. 

The important thing is that it was your 
own man from your own department that 
gave me the information that an agreement 
existed between Mr. Hillman and yourself to 
the effect that only the manufacturers of 
men’s clothing could bid on Army clothing 
contracts. 

I asked Mr. Browning to write n.> a letter 
confirming the conversation. I never re- 
ceived the letter. I did, however, receive a 
letter from Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son, dated February 5, a copy of which I am 
attaching hereto, I shall quote two pertinent 
paragraphs from this letter: 

“I find that the Quartermaster was in- 
structed by the Office of Production Man- 
agement that they were not to give men’s 
clothing business to ladies’ garment makers. 

“These policies, as were established by the 
Office of Production Management, are being 
followed by the War Production Board and 
the Quartermaster is abiding by their instruc- 
tions.” 

Whether or not an agreement was made 
between yourself and Mr. Hillman or whether 
the former Office of Production Management 
issued an order and you agreed to abide by it 
when you were placed in charge of the War 
Production Board, or whatever the details 
may be, is not so important. The important 
fact is that an order was not only issued by 
your Board but enforced by the War Depart- 
ment whereby only the manufacturers of 
men’s garments were permitted to bid on 
Army clothing contracts, and which barred 
the manufacturers of women’s garments from 
bidding on such contracts. Colonel Jones, 
in charge of the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, said that an order was issued and he 
actually followed the order. Maj. Gen. Ed- 
mund Gregory, Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army, said the order was issued 
by the War Production Board and that they 
were following the order. Your Mr. Browning 
said not only that the order was issued but 
attempted to justify its issuance, and last 
but not least, Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson wrote in the attached letter that 
the order was issued and that the Quarter- 
master General was following it. 

Mr. Hillman called me by telephone Friday 
evening. I asked him three times, “Did you 
issue an order by which only the manufac- 
turers of men’s clothing would be permitted 
to bid on Army clothing contracts and barring 
manufacturers of women’s garments from 
bidding on those contracts?” Each time Mr. 
Hillman evaded the question by talking about 
something else. He refused to answer the 
question, and hasn’t answered it yet. If there 
is still any doubt in your mind why don’t you 
call in Mr. Browning and ask him? Why 
don’t you call Major General Gregory, Colonel 
Jones, or Secretary Patterson? I do not like 
to embarrass you, and place you in the ridicu- 
lous position of either having to contradict all 
these reputable men or of pleading ignorance 
to the issuance of an order by your depart- 
ment which is so far reaching in its effect 
and so important as this order was and is, but 
I am compelled to do so because you have 
challenged the accuracy of my statements. 
Can it be that this is another instance of con- 
fusion on that part of the Potomac occupied 
by the War Production Board? 

You seem to want to place words in my 
mouth which 1 did not use. I did not say 
that there was an agreement favoring Mr. 
Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
What I did say was that “the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and similar organizations 
making men’s clothing” were being favored 
by your ruling. In fact, I used just that 


term no less than 14 times in my speech of 
March 2. If you actually read the speech 
you certainly would not have made this mis- 
take in quoting me. Strangely, Mr. Hillman, 
in his letter, seemed to persist in misquoting 
me in the same way. To make sure there was 
no question as to who was affected by this 
ruling, I named and defined four distinct 
groups of workers of which the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union was one. May I 
paraphrase your statement and say, “It seems 
to me extremely dangerous in such critical 
times for a man holding your position of 
public trust to confuse and mislead the pub- 
lic which placed that trust in him.” 

I included only shirts, coats, trousers, 
mackinaws, underwear, field jackets, and 
overcoats in my speech of March 2. Your 
order included men’s clothing, whether man- 
ufactured by the Amalgamated clothing 
factories or not. These are men’s clothing 
and came under your ruling which permitted 
only factories employing Sidney Hillman’s 


' Amalgamated clothing workers and similar 


groups making men’s clothing to bid on 
Army clothing contracts, and barred factories 
employing David Dubinsky’s workers and 
similar groups making ladies’ garments from 
bidding on such contracts. 

My records show that it will require for a 
2,000,000-man army 61,854,358 caps, hats, 
gloves, belts, and handkerchiefs for a 2-year 
period, and 3 times that amount if we 
have a 6,000,000-man army. These items 
were not included in my figures, as my speech 
plainly showed. I did not include socks, 
blankets, and other items enumerated, as 
was inferred in a broadcast on March 9 by 
one distinguished radio commentator, who 
said he had received his information from 
you. 

Mr. Hillman, in his letter, wrote that cloth- 
ing contracts had been given to ladies’ gar- 
ment workers within 6 weeks. What about 
the last 6 weeks? The facts I gave in my 
speech were recent facts. I understand that 
some women’s garment factories are com- 
pleting contracts taken months ago, but 
were barred from bidding on new contracts 
since your order was issued. Regardless as 
to this, the Under Secretary of War wrote 
that, following your orders, he was barring 
them, and he ought to know. 

According to recent radio broadcasts Mr. 
Hillman is stil] being paid $12,000 a year 
salary by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
Union and $1 a year by the Government. 
How long do you suppose the public would 
stand for the president of some large corpora- 
tion remaining on the corporation pay roll 
to the extent of $12,000 a year while his cor- 
poration is benefiting from Government con- 
tracts, which were under his control even in 
part? In just what way is Mr. Hillman’s case 
different? Is it fair to the workers who be- 
long to competitive labor unions and who 
work in competitive factories? Now honestly, 
Mr. Nelson, can you have—will you have—have 
you a right to expect the confidence of the 
public and particularly of these thousands of 
workers who are in competition with Mr. 
Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Union so 
long as Mr. Hillman occupies the position of 
influence that he does, and at the same time 
draws $12,000 a year salary from his union? 
I think you must agree with me that Mr. 
Hillman cannot serve two masters. 

You stated in your letter that you could 
have “laid the facts” before me in 5 minutes 
had I called you. I am afraid that if the 
facts laid before me at that time were no more 
accurate than those given me in your letter, 
and which were apparently furnished you by 
Mr. Hillman, those facts would be of little 
value to the public or to me. Your Mr. 
Browning, speaking for you, laid the facts 
before me. In view of the fact that he called 
in answer to my call to the Under Secretary 
of War, I had a right to believe he was speak- 
ing for you when he said he was calling for 
the War Production Board. 
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In conclusion, may I say that I believe you 
are bigger than Sidney Hillman. God help 
the country if you are not. I believe you are 
big enough to correct the situation, and see 
that everyone gets a square deal. I am wait- 
ing and expecting just that. 

Yours truly, ALBERT J. ENGEL. 


War PropucTIoN Boarp, 
Washington, D.C., March 5, 1942. 
Hon. ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. ENGEL: I have seen your remarks 
delivered in the House of Representatives on 
March 2, 1942, charging the existence of an 
“agreement” between Mr. Nelson and me in 
respect of the distribution of Government 
orders for men’s clothing. 

I regret to say that you have been misin- 
formed as to the facts. The most cursory 
study of contract awards would have demon- 
strated conclusively that manufacturers here- 
tofore engaged in the ladies’ garment industry 
have received extensive Government orders 
for textiles and clothing. Indeed, they have 
in some instances—as recently as within the 
past 6 weeks—received a much larger per- 
centage of the total awards of certain clothing 
items than men’s firms regularly engaged in 
@ particular branch of the industry have re- 
ceived of the total awards in that branch. 

You stated that an agreement was entered 
into between Mr. Nelson and myself whereby 
“every last one of the 563,123,583 items of 
clothing enumerated”—shirts, coats, shorts, 
underwear, etc.—will be made by “the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers and similar organ- 
izations making men’s clothing.” No such 
agreement is in existence, and I am sure that 
no such conclusion would have been ex- 
pressed by you if the information furnished 
to you were founded in fact. 

Insofar as the Labor Division participates 
in the formulation of labor policies, it has 
been endeavored to promote here as elsewhere 
the maximum utilization of the Nation’s ex- 
isting manpower and equipment. I have 
sought to promote continuity of employment 
within the variou: industries and their vari- 
ous sections and branches, I have endeavored 
to promote a distribution of Government con- 
tracts which would utilize most effectively 
in the war effort the Nation’s available labor 
supply. 

I do not favor a distribution of contracts 
which would result in the expansion of equip- 
ment in any existing industry if there are in 
existence idle facilities and idle workers who 
can dc the job. 

I note that you agree “that the workers and 
manufacturers engaged in the manufacture of 
men’s wear should have enough business to 
keep them operating and to replace the busi- 
ness that they have lost because of the fact 
that men drafted from civilian life into the 
Army will no longer purchase civilian clothes.” 
Furthermore, I note your statement “that it 
is absolutely unfair * * * expansion both 
in factory space and workers, so long as there 
is unused factory space and so long as there 
are unemployed workers * * *.” With 
these two statements of policy I am in thor- 
ough agreement. Ia fact, they constitute the 
foundation of a sound procurement policy. 
So far as I know, there has been no departure 
therefrom, and none is contemplated. 

Sincerely yours, 
SipNEY HILLMAN. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1942. 
Hon. ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
House. of Reptesentatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ENGEL: I investigated the matter 
of the Manistee Garment Co., of Manistee, 
Mich., and their bid on tweed jackets about 
which you telephoned me. 

I find that the Quartermaster was 
instructed by the Office of Production 
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Management that they were not to give men's 
clothing business to ladies’ makerfs. 

The reasons for this are that the men’s 
clothing industries are losing their customers 
when the young men go into the Army. They 
not only lose business from the ones who go 
into the Army, but men who are eligible for 
the draft are not buying any more clothes 
than are absolutely necessary. 

A general policy was also laid down by the 
Office of Production Management that in the 
procurement of items which are manufac- 
tured by a regular established industry which 
has a surplus of productive capacity, the buy- 
ing should be, as far as is consistent with 
other factors, confined to those people regu- 
larly in the established business. 

These policies, as were established by the 
Office of Production Management, are being 
followed by the War Production Board and 
the Quartermaster is abiding by their instruc- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 


All Aliens Are Not Enemies—aAll Enemies 
Are Not Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 25, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
our great country is at war, besieged on 
all sides by the enemy, with her allies 
desperately fighting to maintain any 
successes that have been achieved or 
attempting to forestall further advances, 
public clamor for retaliation is loud and 
at great length. Our national pride has 
been deeply hurt and we want to give 
back a great deal better than we get. 
This mood of vengeance is an under- 
standable emotion. It is one outlet for 
the feelings of an outraged people. This 
indignation is capable of reaching such 
heights as to unbalance the otherwise 
sane and reasonable. They find them- 
selves approaching acts of violence and 
advocating strong-arm methods and 
remedies that, under any other circum- 
stance, they would firmly reject. They 
wish to vent their spleen and anger upon 
all aliens of the enemy countries, and 
even upon their descendants, regardless 
of the loyalty and adherence to the 
United States, of most of them. 

For example, because Il Duce has dem- 
onstrated his lack of humanity, wisdom, 
and vision by throwing in his lot with the 
latest scourge of civilization, the Beast 
of Berlin and the Madman of Tokyo, 
individuals of Italian origin, name, and 
ancestry now in the United States, de- 
spite their loyalty to the country of their 
adoption and to which they have pledged 
their fealty, are fearful of the present 
and the future. 

I say to my fellow citizens that they 
must bear in mind that the United States 
of America comprises a heterogeneous 
mass of humanity—very complex in na- 
ture, embracing the entire gamut of po- 
litical thought and consisting of racial 
and religious strains from every quarter 


of the globe. We area Nation of minori- 
ties and because of this very obvious fact, 
we must be vigilant in the protection of 
the rights and privileges we all enjoy. 
We must not succumb to any transient 
hate or unbridled passion. We must give 
careful thought to the prosecution of the 
problems involved in the enemy alien 
situation. 

In evaluating the development of our 
progress and culture it is mandatory upon 
us to recognize the great contribution 
that has been made by the Italian peo- 
ple—those who came here from Pied- 
mont, Calabria, from Milan, Florence, 
Rome, from Genoa, and from Sicily— 
from the top of The Boot to its very heel. 
They were largely unacquainted with our 
language and customs. But these people 
did not arrive on our shores with empty 
hearts or empty minds. Many of them 
were peasants; many, too, were skilled 
artisans, merchants, scholars, and art- 
ists. They came to us endowed with the 
great traditions of their past. Kd 
physical, mental, and spiritual vigor 
been maintained .despite . the feat’ eat 


.they and their countrymen for centuries 


had been exposed to oppression, exploita- 
tion, and repeated foreign invasions. — 

Those familiar with the history and 
achievements of the Italian race appre- 
ciate how deeply the world is in her debt. 
Rome, I need not tell you, has been re- 
garded as the cradle of Christianity and 
the Popes resident there have been num- 
bered among the great personalities of 
their day. The beautiful architecture of 
the Holy City has been admired the world 
over. The roster of Italian saints and 
holy men seems endless. 

It is universally acknowledged that the 
Italian Renaissance gave art, music, and 
literature its greatest impetus. Dante 
was one of the great figures of the Middle 
Ages. One remembers with a deep sense 
of gratitude the exploratory genius of 
Columbus and Marco Polo. 

What would Dante, Columbus, Marco 
Polo have done to Mussolini? If they 
were alive today, they would spit in his 
face. Their characters, their learning, 
the fire of liberty that burned within 
them, would force them to. 

Who could refuse to concede the almost 
legendary versatility of Leonardo da 
Vinci? Giotto, Donatello, Titian, Ra- 
phael, Michelangelo, Cellini, Botticelli 
will live eternally in the hearts and minds 
of men, a constant source of inspiration. 
What would they have done to Mussolini 
were they alive today? ‘They hated op- 
pression; they loved freedom. They 
would have painted and pictured Musso- 
lini as a mere chamber under Hitler’s bed. 

When one considers the advance of 
science there immediately comes to mind 
the names of Galileo, Galvani, Volta, and 
Marconi, the great pioneers in their field. 
What would they have done to Mussolini 
if they were alive today? ‘They undoubt- 
edly would have invented a new method 
of slow torture by some sort of “voltage 
wireless.” 

Then there is the tremendous heritage 
of Italian music—the unparalleled Pales- 
trina, who is considered by many to be 
the father of modern music, Montemezzi, 
Monteverde, Rossini, Verdi, Bellini, Leon- 
cavallo, Puccini, Scarlatti, 
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I have been a denizen of the Metro- 
politan Opera House for 20 years. My 
greatest respite is found in music. I am 
enthralled with Verdi’s Aida, Rigoleto, La 
Forza del Destino. Nothing is more 
beautiful than Bellini’s Norma and Leon- 
cavallo’s Il Pagliacci. We are all enrap- 
tured with Puccini’s Butterfly, La Tosca, 
La Bohéme. Then there is Rossini's 
matchless buffoonery in the Barber of 
Seville. What would these great com- 
posers do if they were alive today? They 
would have made Mussolini sit upon a 
bayonet. 

The artistry of Stradivarius and Guar- 
nerius, the incomparable Caruso—xa!! 
call to mind the great Italian heritage. 
The famous political figures of Italian 
history—the Medici family, Prince Ma- 
chiavelli; the latter-day liberals, Gari- 
baldi, Massini, and Cavour are today’s 
inspirations to all of us. .What would 
they say or do against Il Duce? They 
would not remain silent. They would 
rebel. if they had the chance, they 


“would rousé all Italy against him—arouse 


the whole world against him. 

Every field of endeavor known to man 
has profited tremendously by the zealous 
work of the natives of Italy. 

We all know that splendid achieve- 
ments have been made in the United 
States by the sons of these celebrated 
forebears in every sphere of influence. 
America is grateful to Italy and Italians. 

It is in that aforesaid sphere and in 
regard for and gratefulness to Italy that 
we must treat the Italian aliens in our 
midst. Many a poor and loyal Italian 
came to our shores. They did not take 
out their first papers. They are not citi- 
zens. It was due to lack of information 
and ignorance, due to indifference, due 
to their slaving to make a living, that 
prevented their applications for citizen- 
ship. They are still aliens. Unfortu- 
nately, all are branded as enemy aliens. 
Most of them are law-abiding, God-fear- 
ing, loyal, and patriotic. It is unfortu- 
nate that the stigma is placed upon all 
these Italian aliens. 

There are some of these Italians who 
are real enemies within our midst. They 
are stirring up discontent and doing all 
in their power to aid Il Duce, Hitler, and 
the Japanese. They are avowedly ene- 
mies. They constitute, fortunately, only 
a minority of the Italian aliens. 

But do not bring an indictment against 
the many because of the sins of some. 
Do not stigmatize all Italian aliens be- 
cause of the crimes of a few Italian aliens. 
Many of these aliens who have the “bar 
sinister” placed upon them have sons in 
the Army. They have purchased Liberty 
bonds and Defense stamps. 

In the earlier days, they tunneled the 
mountains, built the bridges, dug the 
subways, laid the paving stones on our 
roads, poured the asphalt, erected our 
skyscrapers. They were, and still are, 
“hewers of stone and drawers of water.” 
Some may have gone back to Italy and 
took with them some of their earnings. 
They did not take the roads, nor the 
subways, nor the buildings back with 
them. ‘Those advantages are still with us. 

Most of them believe that an American 
victory shall be Italy’s victory and free- 
dom. By all means, single out and pun- 








ish severely the Fascists and the members 
of the Falange, the fifth columnists and 
traitors within our midst. Place every 
one of them in a concentration camp or 
some isolated area. Prevent them by all 
means from aiding our enemies. Their 
acts of espionage, sabotage, and violation 
of neutrality laws and defense acts 
should be punished most severely. We 
should show them no mercy. 

If they insult our President directly, or 
indirectly, they shall be jailed. If they 
express pro-Axis sentiments, if they 
praise Mussolini and/or Hitler, if they 
express hatred of democracy and our 
form of Government, they shall be con- 
fined to prison. If they are naturalized, 
their citizenship shall be revoked. They 
are the dangerous aliens. They are the 
enemies. They should be stigmatized. I 
am for the strongest curbs against them. 
We zann t be complacent in the face of 
the mounting seriousness due to their 
hostile activities. Punish them to the 
hilt. However, separate the wheat from 
the chaff. The good from the bad. Seg- 
regate loyal Italians from enemy Italians. 
It is a difficult problem and some of the 
Members of Congress, including myself, 
together with Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, are working along these lines. 
We hope to arrive at a solution that will 
be helpful to all law-abiding, patriotic 
Italian aliens. 

As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from a district that contains 
many Italians, I sympathize with good 
ané patriotic Italian aliens who are now 
called enemy aliens. To those who are 
loyal and sincere in their devotion to 
America, it is heartless and cruel to 
fingerprint them and to forbid them to 
work in many places. It is wrong to 
classify them indiscriminately with the 
disloyal nationals of the Axis Powers. 

See the terrible plight they are in. 
Their native land is being despoiled and 
given ovex to the Nazis because of a self- 
willed dictator named Mussolini. Now 
the land of their adoption questions their 
loyalty and their affection. 

We must set up eventually some tri- 
bunal—some court of inquiry—where the 
scales of justice can be held evenly, with- 
out prejudice. That tribunal should de- 
termine definitely the loyalty of those 
Italian aliens and free them from all 
stigma and taint. 

Our war is not against the loyal Ital- 
ians in our midst. It is not against the 
Italian people as a whole. It is against 
Mussolini and his Fascists. Most Italian 
aliens in our midst are just as hostile to 
Mussolini and his Fascist conspirators as 
we are. That hostility makes them our 
friends. 

In this connection I am pleased to 
include, in part, an address by Luigi 
Antonini, president of the Italian- Ameri- 
can Labor Council, made at their lunch- 
eon meeting on Saturday, February 21, 
1942, at Ricciardi’s Venetian Garden 
Restaurant: 


People say that America will win the war 
because America has the gceatest industrial 
set-up and the greatest supply of war mate- 
rial. We share this point of view. But in this 
belief there is a great danger, and the danger 
is of the kind that brought disaster to France. 
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We must not repeat the mistakes of those 
Frenchmen who believed France inevitably 
would win the war, because France was de- 
fended by what was believed to be the greatest 
army and the greatest system of fortifications. 
We must not repeat the mistakes of those 
Americans who believed Japan would not at- 
tack our country because we are the most 
powerful Nation in the world. We must not 
repeat the mistakes of those military chiefs of 
Pearl Harbor who felt safe behind their forti- 
fications and disregarded Private Lockard’s 
warnings 


All those tragic experiences show cOnclu- 
sively that great powers like France can be 
beaten; that great bases like Pearl Harbor 
and even Singapore are of no avail, unless we 
understand on time the nature of this war 
and unless we develop on time an uncom- 
promising spirit of fighting fascism and nazi- 
ism to the finish, to their complete destruc- 
tion. 

While here and there there are signs of 
weakness and even treachery, the fact that 
makes me rather inclined to optimism is that 
we have in America a man who is endowed 
with the same sensitive perceptiveness as 
Private Lockard’s listening devices, and this 
man is our Commander in Chief, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

- * . * s 

The lesson of Pearl Harbor must be thor- 
oughly learned if we want to win the war. 
We know by now that the military chiefs 
at Pearl Harbor were warned on time by 
Private Lockard, and that they had been 
warned on time by Washington. This shows 
that there is nothing wrong in our top 
leadership and that there is nothing wrong 
in our rank and file. But there must be 
something wrong somewhere in the middle; 
there is something wrong in the transmission 
belt. 

Our most dangerous bottleneck is that 
there are dark forces working in our midst 
to nullify the effort made by democratic 
leadership of our Nation to awaken our people 
and keep them on the alert. 

The other day President Roosevelt de- 
nounced the existence of a “Cliveden set” in 
our National Capital. I am sure the ladies 
and gentlemen of high rank who compose 
this set are among the most vociferous in 
asking further restrictive measures against 
our loyal immigrants. We say that America 
will no*+ win the war by putting the stigma 
of “enemy alien” upon our loyal immigrants 
and upon our anti-Fascist exiles. America 
will win the war only if it will put the stigma 
of treason on those high-placed Quislings 
who are at work at Washington and else- 
where. 

Our “Cliveden set,” which is stronger than 
its British counterpart or the French Cagou- 
lards, is working in a different direction. 
They prefer to attack Mayor LaGuardia. 
Their real aim in all this vicious propaganda 
of dissension is to strike at Roosevelt under 
the guise of attacking his best friends and 
supporters. 

In Washington or in New York, among the 
native born or the immigrants, the American 
“Cliveden set” works in the same manner. 
For instance, there is a so-called banker, by 
name Luigi Criscuolo, who has chosen as his 
special task to carry on propaganda against 
all of Roosevelt’s supporters of Italian origin. 
Before Pearl Harbor, this Criscuolo used to 
disseminate his propaganda through the com- 
placency of our great American newspapers 
which printed his letters. When he became 
better known, and after Pearl Harbor, all our 
newspapers, from the New York Times, to the 
Tribune, to the Telegram, to the Post, and 
even Il Progresso closed their columns and 
did not print any other letter of that man, 
whom many believe to be a dangerous fifth 
columnist. As a consequence, he decided to 
get out a mimeographed bymonthly letter, 
called Rubicon, in which he occasionally tries 
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to appear as a lover of democracy and sup- 
of our war effort, but at the same 
time tries to disseminate antisemitism and 
to smear all our Italian-Americans support- 
ing Roosevelt and all our Italian anti-Fascist 
exiles and fighters. He never attacks such 
Fascists as Trombettas, but instead he is 
always ready to rush to their defense. 

The overwhelming majority of our Italian 
immigrants have been willing and eager since 
the day of Pearl Harbor to give all their sup- 
port to America’s victory. The decision to 
classify them as enemy aliens was a shock 
to them and many of them became resentful, 
just as our Nazis and Fascists wanted. 

On behalf of the Italian-American Labor 
Council, we appeal again to the President of 
the United States and to our liberal Attorney 
General, Francis Biddle, to find for our loyal 
immigrants a more rational solution. The 
way to help America to win the war is not 
by disqualifying hundreds of thousands of 
loyal immigrants and anti-Fascists who came 
to this country to become Americans, and by 
tolerating at the same time the treacherous 
activities of a Criscuolo and similar Trombet- 
tas of fascism. The way to help America win 
the war is the way of George Washington, 
whose anniversary America will celebrate next 
Monday. did not dis- 
qualify Lafayette or Von Steuben, or Fran- 
cisco Vigo, or Pulaski, all those fighters for 
freedom who came from their native lands to 
fight for America. George Washington dis- 
qualified Benedict Arnold on whose name he 
put the stigma of traitor. 


Also, I am pleased to include in part a 
monologue by Arturo Giovanniti, “Italia 


Almighty God of the universe and ye gods 
of my lands and my seas, behold, what they 
have done with me. Where are you now, 
Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, Mars, Neptune, 
lords of the thunder and lords of the waters 
and the mountains? See what they have 
made of me. 

Where are you my sons? Where are you, 
Mutius, Camillus, Manlius, Marius, Julius, 
Scipio? Where are you Garibaldi? Look 
what they have done with me. 

I am reduced to rags and tatters and filthy 
shreds. I who had always worn the armor of 
the warrior, the mantle of the priest and the 
robe of the law giver. 

Who has made of me a scullion to the 
vampire of Berlin, of me, of me, an empress, 
a goddess, a mother of mankind? 

Only a little more than a century ago, came 
Goethe to weep over my hands his Roman 
elegies, then came Heine, then Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Browning. God, how many. To sing 
of me and to me, and to die and be buried 
in my bosom like my own, my very own. 

Then came my grandchildren from Amer- 
ica—the singers from across the ocean sea— 
Whittier, who smote down slavery and Lowell 
who buried it, and Longfellow who came to 
kiss Dante’s brow on a slab of cold marble. 

Then, then my poor children went across 
the main in search of bread and honest toil, 
expecting new and greater sorrows, millions 
of them, millions of them and you, America, 
received and sheltered and fed them, and they 
were true to your motherliness and your pity. 

And now, after compelling me to declare 
war on Greece, my mother, and France, my 
first born, the two monsters have compelled 
me to declare war against you, America, my 
youngest child. my fairest one. 

Where are my other stalwart sons, the 
knights of the high seas, the challengers of 
the fog, the lightning, and the gales? Where 
are you Christopher Columbus, Giovanni da 
Verazzano, Giovanni Caboto, Sebastian 
Caboto, Ameriga Vespucci? Where are you, 
America, my daughter? 

The twin ogres in black and brown have 
polluted my gardens and befouled my palaces 
and besmirched my triumphal arches and my 
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monuments, but they cannot scar my face 
nor shame me. They can bludgeon me but 
they cannot defile me. I am eternal be- 
cause I am art and poetry and music and 
sunlight. 

My daughter, America, come to my rescue. 
Stab the one assassin, the renegade, to the 
heart and cleave in twain the other assassin 
of the north with your mighty broadsword 
and let him fall into two shadows into the 
earth, one to the east and one to the west, 
forever more, forever more, world without end. 


Small Business and the War Production 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Eve- 
ning Star of March 9, 1942, referring to 
the bill submitted by the Senator from 
Montana {Mr. Murray], for the small 
business committee, Senate bill 2250. 
With the editorial is an explanation of 
the bill prepared by me. 

I ask that the editorial and statement 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The report that the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee is expected to take favorable action 
on legislation authorizing Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, to 
appoint a special deputy to handle the prob- 
lems of small manufacturers and bring them 
into the war production program will be 
welcomed by that important section of 
America known as small business. 

There is no doubt that the small business 
man in this country is faced with an immi- 
ment threat of permanent ruin. It is 
estimated that there are 169,000 small manu- 
facturing establishments in the country, 
some 45,000 of which could be utilized in 
war work. Before this country entered the 
war, however, only about 10,000 of these 
plants had been touched by the military 
production program, approximately 75 per- 
cent of the value of all contracts having 
been concentrated among 56 big corporations. 

The small business men, including those 
qualified for war work, also have been 
squeezed by the delay in converting existing 
facilities to war production, which meant 
that large amounts of critical materials were 
used in constructing new facilities. The re- 
sult is that the small plants now seeking war 
work are having difficulty in getting ma- 
terials and those which cannot be fitted into 
the war program are finding it virtually im- 
possible to get supplies. 

This country can il] afford to permit these 
small business establishments to be driven to 
the wall if it is at all possible to prevent such 
a calamity. It is necessary, of course, to con- 
tinue placing major emphasis On speedy pro- 
duction of war materials, for our primary pur- 
pose must be to get planes, guns, ships, and 
tanks for the Army and Navy at the earliest 
possible date. But it is also quite possible 
that we have gone too far in placing orders 


for these supplies with the large producers, 
while the facilities of the small a 
important in the aggregate, remain 

There is mounting evidence of aunts con- 
cern in this respect, and progress is being 
made toward overcoming this failure to uti- 
lize our maximum production capacity. The 
pending legislation to authorize appointment 
of a deputy war-production chief for small 
business, and also providing for establish- 
ment of a $100,000,000 Small War Plants Cor- 
poration to make capital loans and provide 
other assistance to plants seeking war con- 
tracts, is an important step in the direction 
of making greater use of these facilities. Be- 
cause of the importance of this matter in the 
prosecution of the war, as well as in saving a 
place for the small business man in our post- 
war economy, Congress should make every 
effort to expedite passage of the legislation. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REMARKS BY SENATOR MEAD ON 
SMALL-BUSINESS COMMITTEE BILL 8. 2250 


Under the terms of this bill the Chairman 
of the War Production Board is empowered, 
through a deputy of his own selection, to 
mobilize immediately the productive capacity 
of all small business concerns in our war 
program. 

In order to do this he may call upon the 
Bureau of the Census, or any other govern- 
mental agency as may possess the necessary 
personnel and facilities to complete an in- 
ventory of all the productive facilities in 
the United States which are now not being 
used for war production and which can be 
used in the production of war munitions. 
He may direct the attention of the procure- 
ment officers of the Government to the pro- 
ductive capacity of any or all plants operated 
by small business concerns. He may require 
all necessary information with respect to the 
extent to which prime contractors have let 
subcontracts, and take such action as he 
deems appropriate to bring about greater sub- 
contracting by prime contractors upon fair 
and equitable terms. 

The Chairman of the War Production 
Board may take such action as will bring 
about the granting of Government contracts 
to small business enterprises.on such a basis 
as will provide them increased incentive to 
engage in the war program, and to convert 
their plants to war production. He may 
certify to Government procurement officers 
with regard to the capacity and credit ability 
of any small business concern to fill a Gov- 
ernment contract. 

He may require of the Secretary of War, or 
of Navy, of the Director of the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury, or of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, or of any other 
Federal Department or agency engaged in our 
war procurement program, all necessary re- 
ports concerning the letting of contracts and 
subcontracts, and the making of such loans 
to business concerns as are pertinent to the 


carrying out of the intent and purposes of 


this bill, S. 2250. 

The Chairman of the War Production 
Board may make such studies as he deems 
necessary with respect to the supplying of 
essential raw materials to small business 
concerns wherever, in his judgment, this does 
not interfere with the efficiency of the war 
production program. He may also make such 
inspection as he deems necessary regarding 
the treatment of small business men on the 
part of all Government departments and 
agencies. 

In any case in which a small business con- 
cern has been certified by, or under the 
authority of the Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, to be .. competent contractor 
for Government contracts, with respect. to 


capacity and credit, the Secretaries of War . 


and Navy, the Director of the Procurement 


Division of the Treasury, and all other pro- . 


curement officers of the Government are 
directed to accept such certification as con- 
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clusive, and under the terms of this bill are 
authorized to let Government procurement 
contracts to such concern without causing it 
to meet any other requirements with respect 
to or credit. 

If may depart for a moment, may I say 
that this particular provision, to a large 
measure, should remove one-of the principal 
reasons for hesitancy on the part of Govern- 
ment procurement officials in allotting con- 
tracts to small enterprises. This provision 
is found in section 3 of the bill. . 

Under section 4 there is created a Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, which may establish 
branch offices in any place in the United 
States deemed advisable by its board of di- 
rectors 


This Corporation is to have a capital stock 
of $100,000,000, to be subscribed for by the 
United States through the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This sum is to be appropriated by 
the Congress for this purpose. The Corpora- 
tion will, therefore, be owned by the United 
States Government. 

The management of the Corporation wiil 
be vested in a board of directors comprised 
of the Chairman of the War Production 
Board, his deputy, appointed under the terms 
of our bill, and three other persons desig- 
nated by the War Production Board Chair- 
man. 

This Corporation shall end on July 1, 1945, 
except for purposes of liquidation, unless its 
life is extended beyond that date by act of 


- Congress. 


The Corporation will have the usual powers 
granted any corporation, including provision 
for such committees as the board of direc- 
tors may deem necessary for facilitating the 
business of the Corporation. 

The board of directors shall determine and 
prescribe the manner in which its obliga- 
tions shall be incurred and its expenses al- 
lowed and paid. It shall be entitled to free 
use of the mails, and, with the consent of 
the proper agency authority concerned, may 
avail itself of the use of any agency’s infor- 
mation services, facilities, officers, and em- 
ployees. 

The Federal Reserve banks are authorized 
and directed to act as depositaries, custodians, 
and fiscal agents for the Corporation. 

The corporation is empowered to make 
loans and advances to enable small business 
concerns to finance plant construction, con- 
version, or expansion, or the acquisition of 
necessary equipment anc supplies, as are 
required in the manufacture of essential 
articles, equipment, supplies, or materials 
during the war emergency. 

The corporation is empowered to purchase 
or lease any land or buildings, and to expand 
existing plants, and to purchase or produce 
equipment and materials that may be needed 
by the corporation to assist small business 
concerns in engaging in the war program. 

The smaller war plants corporation may 
act as a prime contractor with the United 
States Government, or any of its departments, 
and arrange for the performance of such 
contracts by subletting them to small busi- 
ness concerns. Such contracting or subcon- 
tracting may be let in accordance with the 
regulations prescribed under the terms of 
section 201 of the first War Powers Act of 
1941. 

The Chairman of the War Production 
Board may certify to the smaller war plants 
corporation, and to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, or any of its subsidiaries, 
the amount of funds necessary for the con- 
version to war production of any small plant 
interested in obtaining the necessary capital 
required for the expense of converting. 

Section 5 of this bill requires the Chair- 
man of the War Production Board to report 
every 60 days his operations under this act 
to the President, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. He shall include in this report the 
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names of the business concerns to whom 
contracts are let, and for whom financing 
is arranged, together with the amounts in- 
volved In this report he shall include such 
other information and such commitments 
and recommendations with respect to the 
relation of our country’s small business con- 
cerns to the war effort as he may deem 


appropriate. 





Return of Government Benefit Payments 
by Indiana Farmers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a newspaper account of a 
meeting of farmers of Adams County, 
Ind., who have signed _ resolution asking 
permission to return to the Government 
their payments for farm benefits, to be 
used in the war effort. 

There being no objection, the article 
from the Decatur (Ind.) Daily Democrat 
of March 9, 1942, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FarMers PLepGe NOT To REcEIvVE PAYMENTS— 
Reruse GOVERNMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


A group of Adams County farmers met at 
the Rainker School Friday evening. They 
adopted the following pledge, signed as 
follows: 

Believing that the taxpayers of the Nation 
are about to shoulder the greatest tax burdens 
in our history, and believing also that econ- 
omy should be practiced in our Government 
as well as in our household, we, as patriotic 
farmers of Adams County, Ind., do hereby 
pledge ourselves to refrain from the accept- 
ance of any Government Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration payments for the grow- 
ing or nongrowing of any crops, livestock, etc., 
on our respective farms. (Beet-processing 
tax payments not included.) 

And consistent with this undertaking, and 
in a spirit af contributing in every possible 
manner to the cause of victory and of na- 
tional abundance, security, and stability, we 
further pledge ourselves to produce to the 
limit of our ability all of the things which we 
are best equipped to produce. 


THE LIST OF NAMES 


John A. Harvey, Oscar Steiner, J. C. Balt- 
zell, Frank L. Johnson, A. C. Rich, Curtis 
Wulliman, Denver Yoder, Rufus Meshbarger, 
W. C. Oliver, Mennis Wulliman, Noah Augs- 
burger, John Christener, True M. Andrews, 
J. R. Gage, D. O. Baltzell, Hubert Geisler, 
David Wulliman, R. M. Gilbert, Joby C. Werst, 
Herman Brown, Erwin E. Sprunger, Clem 
Wulliman, Walter Lengerich, Tilman Steiner, 
Emil aristener, Charles Wulliman, Virgil 
Gilbert, Albert C. Reber, Gale H. Cook, V. L. 
Baltzell, Joseph Spangler, Ervin Zimmerman, 
John L. King, Henry Wulliman, Oswald 
Nyffler, Elmer Ehrsam, Rufus Nussbaum, 
Vilas Steiner, Boyd Stepler, H. H. Nussbaum, 
Charlie Marshand, Clem Colchin, Wilbur 
Kirckhofer, Tilman Affolder, Frank Lakue, 
Ezra Wanner, Frank Moser, Willis Sommer, 
Ernest Sommer, Daniel A. Schwartz, Sam 
Yoder, Roger Yoder. Ezra Schertz, Menno 
Mertz, Alvie Beer, Albert Beer, Marcus Moser, 
Joel Neuenschwander, Oren Moser, Martin 
Thieme, Herman Thieme, Ralph W. Rice, J. C. 
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Magley, Clyde Harden, Roy Olwin, J. H. Balt- 
zell, Martin Bulmahn, Leo R. Merriman, Her- 
bert Irwin, Ralph 8. Krill, E. Tumbleson, 
Ralph E. Wilder, Arthur Irvin, Marvin Stout- 
enbery, A. J. Bowen, D. D. Moser. 

It is the intention of these men to let 
Congress know that the farmers of the Na- 
tion are willing to do their patriotic duty 
without Government pay. 

Other farmers of the county will have 
the opportunity to sign the pledge as the 
pledges are posted in elevators over the 
county, and those wishing to sign can do so. 

It is hoped that this movement started 
by a group of Allen County, Ind., farmers, 
will spread across this Nation, and their 
checks which amount to more than a billion 
dollars a year will be retained by the Treas- 
ury of the United States of America for 
guns, planes, and other necessary equipment 
for winning this war. This may shorten the 
war by many months. 

With the prices farmers receive for their 
products, no farmer needs this handout at 
this time. 

Some of the things different farmers re- 
marked, who signed this pledge, are: 

“We will stop the sayings that the farm- 
ers have to be paid to be patriotic.” 

One farmer who would get a large check 
remarks, “Take it for other things. I can 
get along.” Another man reasoned, “If we 
turn this money back, interest will not have 
to be paid, but if we farmers take these 
checks and turn them into bonds, interest 
will have to be paid for 10 years, besides the 
principal.” 

Still another farmer deplores the idea of 
a hundred thousand men running over this 
county drawing pay at this time when the 
country is struggling to keep on its feet with 
debts piling up and the boys fighting for their 
lives in the Philippines and other places 

A collection was taken up for the Red 
Cross, this totaled $17. This money has 
been turned in. 

C. D. Putnam and A. T. Hixon, well known 
Allen county farmers, spoke. Both stressed 
the idea that farmers should raise more food- 
stuff and should refrain from taking money 
for doing so. 

That there is no surplus of corn or wheat 
at this time in Allen or Adams counties on 
account of the increased feeding program, 
before fall there will probably be a short- 
age as a large percent of the farmers are 
already buying feed to finish their livestock. 

That much of the best agricultural land 
of Russia is in German hands and Australia 
is menaced. 

The men in the armed forces are certainly 
doing their share for their country and are 
paying their own insurance out of their 
meager wages. Surely the farmers should 
not ask for bonuses at this time. 





The Late Jackson Elliott 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Star of March 11, 1942: 
JACKSON ELLIOTT DIES; A. P. EDITOR SPIKED 

FALSE ARMISTICE—-VETERAN ONCE HEADED 

WASHINGTON BUREAU OF NEWS SERVICE 

PaLM SprRINGS, CALIF., March 11.—Jackson 
S. Elliott, who endeared himself to every Asso- 
ciated Press member for his calm refusal to 
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as fact the false Armistice rumors of 
November 7, 1918, died in retirement yester- 
day. He.was 66 years old Monday 

Mr. Elliott, as chief of the Associated Press 
news department, was bombarded in New 
York headquarters with pleas to follow the 
United Press and bulletin the Armistice ru- 
mor. Instead, he meticulously checked 
Washington, London, and Paris officials, and 
news sources. 

None could confirm the tale which sent 
millions into premature wild celebrations, 
Mr. Elliott, despite the deluge of telegrams, 
telephone calls, and near hysteria, reasoned 
that German emissaries could not have ar- 
rived at Marshal Foch’s headquarters. 

“T’m convinced the story is wrong, that no 
armistice has been signed,” he reported to 
Melville E. Stone as the then general man- 
ager of the Associated Press returned from 
lunch. 

Hours later the State Department in an 
Official announcement confirmed his shrewd 
judgment. 

Four days later the armistice was signed— 
on November 11. 

Mr. Elliott became assistant general man- 
ager of the Associated Press in April 1921. 
He joined the organization in 1903. and sub- 
sequently was manager of its Congress staff, 
chief of the Washington bureau, superin- 
tendent of the eastern division, chief of the 
southern division, head of the news depart- 
ment, assistant general manager, and assist- 
ant secretary. He retired in 1937 

He was born in La Salle County, Ill., and 
worked on the Sioux City Journal, other Iowa 
newspapers, and the Washington Times be- 
fore he joined the Associated Press. 

Mr. Elliott was stricken with a heart attack 
as he walked in his garden with his wife, Mrs. 
Frances Savage Elliott, yesterday. Also sur- 
viving are a son, Jackson S. Elliott, Jr., with 
the Washington bureau of International News 
Service, and a daughter, Mrs. Joyce Morris, of 
Wilmington, Del. 





Sinking of Refuge Ship “Struma” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD a telegram and memorandum in 
regard to the sinking of the refuge ship 
Struma. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New York, N. Y., March 11, 1942. 
Hon. JamMres M. Meap, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am taking the liberty of mailing you a 
brief memorandum on the sinking of the 
Struma, an unseaworthy refugee boat, on 
which 768 refugees were drowned in the 
Black Sea because they were denied admis- 
sion to Palestine. This is most recent of 
series of similar avertible tragedies which may 
recur unless the conscience of democracies 
is aroused and the policies which ban such 
innocent anti-Nazi refugees from Jewish 
homeland are altered. This wanton destruc- 
tion of life is sending waves of horror through 
Jewish and non-Jewish communities de- 
manding action. Earnestly request you to 
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consider appropriateness of making public 
reference to this shocking tragedy on Senate 
floor in cause of justice and humanitarianism 
end would appreciate your telegraphic re- 
sponse collect. Would then furnish any addi- 
tional information desired. 
STEPHEN S. WISE, 
Chairman, American Emergency 
Committee jor Zionist Affairs. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE SINKING OF THE REFUGEE 
SHIP “STRUMA” AND SIMILAR EARLIER INCI~- 
DENTS 
1. The sinking of the 200-ton vessel 

Struma in the Black Sea last week with the 
loss of all but 2 of the 750 Jewish refugees 
on board has its origins in the anti-Semitic 
pogroms in Rumania and Central Europe of 
the past few years. Terror-stricken Jews 
seeking to escape the pogroms sometimes 
managed to reach the Black Sea where they 
chartered antiquated, leaky, and unsea- 
worthy boats in a desperate attempt to reach 
Palestine. Occasionally, some of these refu- 
gees succeeded in reaching the Jewish home- 
land. Obviously they had neither visas nor 
immigration permits. As a result they were 
regarded by the British administration in 
Palestine as illegal immigrants and liable to 
deportation or internment. On many occa- 
sions, permission has been sought for such 
refugees or others wandering on the high 
seas to enter Palestine in order to end their 
hopeless and perilous plight. It is against 
that background that the whole series of 
disasters must be set. 

2. The most recent of these disasters con- 
cerns the Struma, a tiny vessel which reached 
Istanbul in December with over 750 victims 
of Fascist persecution on board. Because 
these refugees had no visas for any country, 
they were refused admission to Turkey and 
were anchored for weeks in the harbor of 
Istanbul. Repeated and urgent requests 
were made to the British Administration, 
both in Jerusalem and in London, to secure 
permission for them to proceed to Palestine. 
Those appeals were rejected. Not until 1 or 
2 days before the final disaster, too late to be 
effective, was permission finally granted for 
the children under 16 to enter Palestine. 
Only a few days before the final disaster the 
Jewish Agency made another appeal to the 
British Government, drawing attention to 
the precedent of hundreds of non-Jewish 
refugees from enemy countries who had been 
admitted to Palestine and offering to make a 
selection among the refugees if permission 
to admit the entire group was refused. On 
at least two occasions during the time the 
ship was in Istanbul, the Jewish Agency 
warned the British Administration in Pales- 
tine that nonadmission of the Struma refu- 
gees meant either certain death for the latter 
by sinking or surrender to the enemy. 
Finally, on February 24, the ship was ordered 
to leave Turkish territorial waters, despite 
the protests of the captain that it was in no 
condition to put to sea. It was towed out ot 
port by a Turkish tug and went to pieces as 
soon as it reached open water. All but 5 
of the 750 aboard lost their lives. Three of 
the five survivors subsequently died in 
Istanbul. 

It is clear that the Turkish Government 
must bear a considerable share of the re- 
sponsibility for refusing haven to these ref- 
ugees and ordering them out of territorial 
waters under such circumstances. By far 
the greater share of the responsibility, how- 
ever, rests with the British administration in 
Palestine. It now appears that the adminis- 
tration in Palestine had full power and dis- 
cretion to admit the refugees and did not 
need to refer the matter to London. Re- 
sponsibility, therefore, must be definitely 
fixed on the British administration in Pal- 


estine and more particularly on Sir Harold 
MacMichael, the High Commissioner. 

Daily reports arriving from Jerusalem in- 
dicate profound indignation throughout the 
country. No mention of the disaster was 
permitted for more than a day and a half 
after the news had been received. There was 
a half-day general strike throughout the 
country and flags everywhere were flown at 
half mast. 

8. There have been many other instances 
of similar tragedy. In November 1940, more 
than 1,770 Jews who had escaped from Nazi- 
occupied lands, reached Palestine on board 
2 vessels, the Pacific and the Milos. Because 
they had no visas, nor immigration permits, 
they were ordered deported by the British 
authorities. On November 25, the ship to 
which they had been transferred for deporta- 
tion to Africa, the Patria, was destroyed by a 
mysterious explosion in the harbor at Haifa. 
More than 250 of these refugees lost their 
lives. The survivors were ordered deported 
from Palestine. Not until vigorous protest 
had come from the United States to the 
British Government was the deportation or- 
der rescinded and these refugees permitted to 
remain in Palestine. 

It is an eloquent commentary on the devo- 
tion of these refugees to the democratic cause 
that, despite their treatment by the British 
Administration, more than 150 of the Patria 
survivors have since joined the British armed 
forces in the Near East and have distin- 
guished themselves with gallantry and 
bravery in the Mediterranean and African 
campaigns. The first British soldier to fall 
at Tobruk was a Czech Jew who srrvived the 
Patria disaster. 

4. Another of these refugee vessels, the 
tiny ship Salvador, sank in the Sea of 
Marmora in November 1939 with the loss of 
between 200 and 300 people, most of them 
children. 

5. Another vessel, the Atlantic, a 400-ton 
ship, brought to Palestine some 1,800 refugees 
at about the time the Patria disaster occurred. 
Again the British Colonial Office refused to 
waive its ruling that such refugees must be 
deported. Because the ship was in a sinking 
condition, the refugees were removed to shore 
and internment. - Finally, they were rounded 
up in the dead of night and after much 
violence placed on board ship and deported 
to the little island of Mauritius in the Indian 
Ocean. There, many of them have since died. 
The deportation of these refugees from the 
Jewish National Home, setting a new prece- 
dent in British policy, aroused violent indig- 
nation throughout Palestine. 

6. Another ship, the Darien, reached Pales- 
tine in March 1940 in sinking condition. On 
board were 800 refugees from the Bucharest 
pogroms, together with the survivors of the 
Salvador. In conformity with the policy of 
the British Administration in Palestine, these 
refugees have been interned since their ar- 
rival. That they have thus far escaped de- 
portation has been due simply to the fact 
that no shipping facilities are available to 
transfer them to Africa or the Indian Ocean. 

7. These disasters which have resulted in 
the wanton destruction of innocent lives 
have been due largely to the policy of the 
British Government, which has refused to 
permit entry into Palestine of those Jewish 
refugees who have managed to escape from 
Nazi persecution. It is vital to point out 
that such policy not only violates all con- 
sideration of justice and humanity by vir- 
tually condemning to death these anti-Fas- 
cist Jewish refugees, but is in defiance of 
military necessity. For many of these refu- 
gees who have gone to their deaths or are 
languishing in internment are able-bodied 
men with military training or skilled tech- 
nicians and laborers whose contribution to 
the military war effort could be an extremely 
vital one. 
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8. Attention should be drawn to the fact 
that while Jewish anti-Fascist refugees are 
denied admission to Palestine, deported from 
its shores, or interned on its soil, Palestine 
has offered haven in the past few years to 
thousands of non-Jewish refugees—Greeks, 
Czechs, Poles, etc. While most of these non- 
Jewish refugees are genuine anti-Fascists, 
iv is a well-known fact that they include in 
their midst many who have not always been 
conspicuous for their loyalty to the demo- 
cratic ideal, 


Profits, Pickets, and Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
on last Saturday evening entitled “Prof- 
its, Pickets, and Parity.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Republicans, it is a real pleasure to 
come again to one of the Saturday luncheons 
of the National Republican Club, not only 
because I like to see a lot of Republicans, but 
because it is a very pleasant change from the 
hurly-burly confusion of Washington. I am 
quite convinced that real progress is being 
made, but the task is so stupendous, the de- 
tails are so innumerable, the organization 
and overlapping so confused, and the con- 
stant change in personnel so disturbing, that 
it is still impossible to see a clear picture. 

At least we can be certain that there is no 
doubt about the objective, and no differences 
about what that objective is. In the sup- 
port of the war today there is no sectional 
division, no party division, and no division of 
opinion among the people. In my opinion 
there is no complacency. Certainly if it 
exists, it is more in high quarters than among 
the men on the street. The people them- 
selves are seriously alarmed. They realize 
now that we cannot win this war without 
the utmost sacrifice. We are at war with the 
greatest military nations of the world, per- 
haps the greatest military nations of all 
time. We cannot lose a war against that 
kind of enemy without subjecting ourselves 
to the danger of constant contempt, insult, 
and attack; without risking the very exist- 
ence of the United States. We cannot win 
the war except by marching to Berlin and to 
Tokyo, and that is a lot more difficult task 
than some thought it would be. The people 
today realize that it will take at least 5 years, 
unless there is an internal German collapse, 
on which no one can count. At least we 
must make every provision for a 5-year war. 

Before December 7 there was a fundamental 
difference of opinion with regard to our 
foreign policy. There were great public and 
legislative debates on the question whether 
this country should become involved in war. 
No one that I know on either side has 
changed his mind on those issues, but the 
issues have disappeared. Whatever differ- 
ences there may have been, there is complete 
agreement today on our present objective. 











The Republican Party and every Republican 
leader is 100 percent for that objective, as a 
matter of course. So are WHEELER and 
WatsH and CiarK ano their Democratic 
friends. The President does not help the 
strength and unity of our effort by attacks on 
those who have differed with him in the past, 
or by calling them approbrious names. I 
have been around Washington a good deal, 
and I have yet to see anyone there who wants 
to bring back our armies from abroad, or do 
otherwise than prosecute the war with the 
utmost energy. In fact, the criticism has 
been rather of the delay in sending aid to the 
Far East than in the fact that today it is 
being sent. 

But Congress cannot run the war. Of 
course there is a great deal of discussion of 
the way in which the war shall be run. My 
own feeling is that I am not a military or 
naval expert, nor is any Member of Congress. 
We must delegate to the officers of the Army 
and the officers of the Navy the conduct of 
those military operations on which our suc- 
cess depends. Congress can do little in this 
field except back up the demands of these 
officers with all the money and all the sup- 
port they can give. Of course criticism of the 
conduct of the war is necessary and desirable. 
Constructive criticism will do far more good 
in correcting mistaken action and mistaken 
theories than it will ever help the enemy by 
encouraging him to believe that the country 
is divided it is typical of democratic coun- 
tries. If Hitler gets any pleasure out of a 
little free criticism of the Government in the 
United States, he is welcome to it as far as I 
am concerned, because in the end it will 
bring his own downfall 

But the Republican Party is not delegated 
to run the day-to-day strategy of the war, 
either from the Senate floor, from our law 
offices, or from the speaking platforms of 
the country. We of the Republican Party 
should—and we will—participate in the 
forming of broad war policies. We shall con- 
tinue to help forge major national decisions 
upon the anvil of public debate. But the 
question whether our men and materials 
shall be sent to one front or another the 
question whether those forces take the of- 
fensive or assist the defense, the question 
who shall command our Army and Navy 
forces, are all delegated by the Constitution 
to the officers of the Army and Navy, oper- 
ating under their Commander in Chief. The 
Republican Party is prepared to abide by 
their decisions. and urge a change of com- 
manders only when they have failed. I sin- 
cerely hope that the President also may fol- 
low the best professional military and naval 
advice; but his is the responsibility, and he 
must answer to the American people for the 
results. Those results are going to be de- 
termined by production and by military ac- 
tion. They are not going to be determined 
by our boasts or our estimates, or our goods 
on order, or our propaganda We can’t talk 
Hitler to death. Our experience with Japan 
shows that we were not able to scare the 
Japanese by telling ther: what we expected 
to do to them. Our fate today depends upon 
the actual performance of our armed forces. 

While the people are not at all compla- 
cent, I doubt if they realize the tremendous 
national sacrifice which is necessary in or- 
der to win this war. And it will not be an 
easy sacrifice to make because it is not sen- 
sational. Most of the peopie cannot be en- 
gaged in war or war production. They must 
sacrifice by giving up many of the things 
which they have come to think of as neces- 
sities, though they were not necessities to 
our fathers or our grandfathers. Because 
war has become so mechanized, and be- 
Cause we are involved in every section of the 
world, the cost is far beyond any cost we 
have ever conceived. According to the Gov- 
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ernment’s estimates, we will have a national 
income of $110,000,000,000 in 1942, but more 
than half of it will be absorbed in direct war 
expense, leaving the people only $50,000,000,- 
000 worth of goods for the normal annual 
needs of 130,000,000 people. This is about 
what we had at the bottom of the depres- 
sion. It represents a 30-percent drop in what 
we were spending for these thing only last 
year. 

The most important and the most trouble- 
some question which is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of Congress ‘and of the Repub- 
licans and Democrats is the determination 
of the ,method by which the war burden 
shall be distributed between different eco- 
nomic groups. First, we have the problem 
of direct damage from the war, which we can 
alleviate, though we cannot prevent it. Any 
war necessarily does serious damage to the 
lives and property of many millions. The 
Selective Service Act takes millions of men 
from their homes and their life occupations, 
forces them into a military camp for years, 
and pays them a nominal salary. Congress 
is probably about to increase that pay so that 
the private will receive $42 a month instead 
of $21 a month His board and lodging and 
clothing then would probably increase this 
to an equivalent of $100 a month at home. 
But this is less than many were earning. 
More and more some of the draft boards are 
taking men with dependents, and leaving 
those dependents practically without support. 
I introduced a bill on Thursday to require 
half the increased pay to be allotted to wives 
and children, and providing for an additional 
allowance by the Government directly to 
soldiers’ dependents. Reserve officers are 
called to active service, and in many cases 
their families must liv on much less than 
that which they had in civilian life. 

Then we can all realize the direct effect 
which war has on civilians in invaded coun- 
tries, like the Philippine Islands, and the 
effect it may have on those who are injured 
by air raids or whose property is bombed. 
Congress is considering a bill to provide 
insurance for property destroyed by bombs 
or enemy action, this insurance to be free up 
to perhaps $7,500 a person. While I believe 
that we should provide insurance against 
bomb damage for p-operty—and perhaps for 
life—I have serious doubt whether we should 
attempt to relieve from the consequences of 
invasion, as in the Philippines. It becomes 
under such circumstances almost an impos- 
sible undertaking But where the group in- 
jured is limited in number, and others do not 
suffer at all in the same way, it is perhaps 
fair for the rest of us to relieve them from 
the worst direct consequences of enemy 
action. 

On the same theory we are considering 
what can be done for automobile dealers and 
tire dealers, who are practically put out of 
business. by the priority orders. There is 
little assistance which can be given except 
of the most temporary character We are 
considering what should be done for the 
workmen who are thrown out of work by 
priority orders or by the conversion of auto- 
mobile plants. Here we already have an 
unemployment-compensation system, which 
must bear the first brunt. If it is imade- 
quate, Congress will no doubt supplement 
the funds required, but, fortunately, unem- 
ployment of this character will rapidly dis- 
appear, and we must anticipate a shortage 
of labor rather than a surplus. These are 
only examples of extraordinary burdens which 
we can try to alleviate. 

The broader question, however, relates to 
the burden to be borne by all the rest of 
us, by the wealthy, by the small businessman, 
by the salaried worker, by the man or woman 
living on the savings of a lifetime, by the 
farmer, and by the wage earner engaged in 
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war industry or otherwise. How shall the 
30-percent reduction in standard of living 
be distributed between these groups? By 
whom and in what proportion shall the tre- 
mendous taxes be paid? This is the prob- 
lem of the administration, and particularly 
of Congress, and it is not one that is par- 
ticularly pleasant to a Congressman. 

There are those who fee] that the entire 
cost of the war should be paid in taxes. 
They point out very logically that, consid- 
ering the entire American people as a unit, it 
is the people living during the period of the 
war who must bear the burden of the war, 
and that the attempt to pass on that burden 
to future generations is merely a bookkeep- 
ing transaction. They argue that since the 
people are going to have to live on $50,000,- 
000,000 worth of civilian goods while they 
have a national income of $110,000,000,000, 
the whole $%60,000,000,000 extra could be 
taken in taxes without reducing their stand- 
ard of living more than it myst be reduced. 
When you come to apply this theory, however, 
it is not quite so easy Suppose you taxed 
every man every cent above his living cost. 
What kind of living cost would you allow 
him? Would it be the same cost he had 
last year? That would hardly be possible, 
because millions were out of work and had 
no income. Millions more were partially 
unemployed and had a substandard income. 
Millions of others were working at low wages 
in depressed industries. Thousands of farm- 
ers could not pay the interest and taxes on 
their farms. Certainly you could not tax 
away from them all improvement over a 
starvation standard, while you allow every 
wealthy man to live in the style to which he 
is accustomed. If the Government is going 
to tax away all income over that needed for 
living purposes, you might be faced with the 
proposal that every family be treated equally 
and be allowed only the national average of 
about $1,500 a family, all excess to be taken 
in taxes. Anything like that would effect 
a complete economic revolution and force 
readjustments in life which would wreck the 
entire unity of the country in the midst of 
the greatest war we have ever seen I don’t 
believe you can base a tax system on taking 
all income over some past, present, or theo- 
retical standard of living. 

Nor do I think you can devise any system 
of taxation which will pay the entire cost of 
the war without doing a tremendous injustice 
to millions of people No matter how just 
any tax may be in principle, there are always 
thousands of border-line caser where i+ op- 
erates with the greatest inequity. There is 
no perfect solution of the problem 

I feel that we must work along the gen- 
eral lines we have followed, requiring some 
contribution from every American, but lay- 
ing a proportionately heavier burden as we 
go up in the scale of income On the other 
hand, the tax system cannot change the 
entire economic relationship on which the 
normal life of the country and its economic 
prosperity is based. It must recognize that 
the remaining income has some relation to 
the former income, while it does not tax too 
heavily those who are on the lowest level of 
family existence. 

I think we can agree on one principle—that 
no person should profit from this war. War 
profiteers have emerged from every past war 
in the history of the world, but this time we 
are determined that the distribution of 
wealth will at least not be more unequal 
after the war than before. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has just proposed a bill in- 
creasing by nearly 100 percent the already 
increased income-tax burden both on corpo- 
rations and individuals. If that bill is passed, 
we will still be raising only 40 percent of our 
war cost. Yet when the significance of that 
bill sinks in on the country, the people with 
incomes of $5,000 or more will realize what 
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modern war really means. I thoroughly agree 
with the principle of the excess profits tax, 
and I should be willing to go even higher 
than the 75 percent suggested. The only 
reason for not taking 100 percent is that it 
would remove all incentive to hold down 
costs, maintain an efficient operation, and 
leave any profits to tax. I do question, how- 
ever, the tremendous increase in the normal 
corporation tax, which is to amount to 55 
percent of the normal pre-war earnings of 
every corporation. The result of that in- 
crease, according to my calculation, will be 
to cut in half the dividends that are paid 
today to stockholders, assuming that the 
corporation must always retain at least 20 
percent of its net income before taxes, as a 
reserve for future protection. This clearly 
imposes double taxation on the stockholder, 
large and small, in every corporation. It dis- 
criminates against that stockholder as 
against a bondholder. A widow living on an 
income of $2,500 in dividends will see her 
income much more than cut in half, whereas 
the bondholder or the workman with an in- 
come of $2,500 will only pay $200. The 
British corporation tax today is only 50 per- 
cent, and a fair proportion of the duplication 
between the corporation and individual] taxes 
is eliminated. The proper way to distribute 
the burden fairly is through the individual 
income tax. Even the present 31 percent 
corporation normal tax, without any credit 
for dividends to the individual, is in my 
opinion based on the wrong theory of taxa- 
tion. 

From a casual study, the new Morgenthau 
plan seems to impose all the burden on those 
with higher incomes, and I doubt very much 
if, when carefully analyzed, it will produce 
anything like the amount which is claimed 
for it. It does not reduce the exemptions. 
My impression is that every citizen of the 
United States, no matter what his standing, 
should contribute something to the war ef- 
fort. I believe that a general sales tax of 5 


percent or a general withholding tax of 5 


percent should at least be considered by the 
Congress. Of course, a heavy graduated net 
income tax would still be levied on top of 
this tax. I believe that those with incomes 
in the past of $10,000 or more must look for- 
ward to living on not more than half the 
amount they have formerly enjoyed. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Of course, the war burden is also affected 
by the control of prices and wages. Since we 
cannot pay the whole war cost by taxation, 
there is always the serious danger of infla- 
tion, which could easily destroy the whole 
system of free enterprise. That danger has 
required us to impose a strict control of 
prices, as one of several methods of prevent- 
ing it. The Government has not under- 
taken to fix wages by law, but it has been 
working, perhaps too slowly, toward a con- 
trol of the labor situation. The labor unions 
have voluntarily agreed that there shall be 
no interruption of work, no strikes, but no 
principles have been agreed to by which dis- 
putes can be settled. If the Government as- 
sumes to fix prices and affect wages, it has 
the responsibility of providing a fair rela- 
tionship between different prices and be- 
tween prices and wages. This is the meaning 
of the struggle over farm prices which has 
been going on for several months. The ques- 
tion is whether the relationship of different 
prices shall be based on the same relation- 
ship which existed just before the war 
started, or at some other date, or whether it 
should be fixed by what is known as the par- 
ity principle 

I think it should be remembered that price 
fixing is a weapon primarily against the pro- 
ducer. The natural effect of war is to sky- 
rocket the price of raw materials, which are 
much more changeable and volatile than are 


wages and salaries. During the World War 
the price of wheat was finally fixed at $2.50 
a bushel, more than twice what it is today. 
No matter what the surpluses at the moment, 
prices would almost certainly rise rapidly 
after a year or two ofw*~. The farmer points 
out that in hard times the producer suffers 
more than the consumer, and raw material 
prices sink to ridiculously low levels, very 
much lower than the prices of manufactured 
goods; and so he feels that he should have 
a balancing advantage in times Of prosper- 
ity. At least, he says, he is entitled to parity 
prices. 

Parity is a relationship established by ex- 
isting law, which is not an exact price, but 
a relative price. It is the price which the 
farmer must receive for his products so that 
he enjoys the same price level which he has 
to pay for the things which he buys. Wheth- 
er parity is properly calculated is a constant 
subject of dispute, but all farm legislation 
for years has recognized it as a fair rela- 
tionship, and both parties have promised the 
farmer to raise his prices to parity if it can 
be accomplished by sound economic meas- 
ures. In the price-control bill the farm Sen- 
ators wrote in a requirement that maximum 
farm prices could not be fixed below 110 
percent of parity. I opposed that provision 
throughout, because it seemed to me unjust 
to the rest of the population. On the other 
hand, when the administration announced a 
deliberate policy to use its stocks. of corn, 
wheat, and cotton to keep those products at 
85 percent of parity, and prevent their rising 
to parity, I voted for the bill designed to 
prevent the carrying out of such a policy I 
See no reason why the producer of corn, wheat, 
and cotton should be treated differently 
from the producers of other farm products. 
I think it was grossly unfair for the President 
to refer to the farm representatives as grasp- 
ing, simply because they stand on thr prin- 
ciple of parity. I believe the Government 
stocks can be disposed of at parity within 
a reasonable time. 

Incidentally, if the price does rise to parity, 
we can save several hundred million dollars 
now used to adjust the difference by so-called 
parity payments. I have always opposed sub- 
sidies of the nature of parity payments be- 
cause I felt that the economic balance be- 
tween classes could not and should not be 
adjusted by payments from the general Treas- 
ury and the general taxpayer. But when we 
have the responsibility of fixing a proper re- 
lationship between prices, and between prices 
and wages, parity is the only logical basis to- 
day. Whether the farmer will make much 
more money is doubtful. He will have to pay 
very much more for farm labor, if he can get 
it at all. He may be handicapped in obtain- 
ing machinery, certainly in enlarging the use 
of machinery. Of course, if the farmer does 
make money, he, like everyone else, is sub- 
jected to the income tax as soon as he rises 
above the $1,500 level. He would also be sub- 
ject to any general sales tax. 


Congress itself has done practically nothing 
about wages, and omitted wage control from 
the price-control bill. I believe that was the 
correct procedure, because the fixing of wages 
is an entirely different matter from the con- 
trol of commodity prices. Labor has never 
been a commodity. Wages have always been 
fixed by direct negotiation between employers 
and employees in thousands of plants, and 
present a pattern of infinite variation with- 
out any central market to fix a level. If 
they are to be fixed, they must be fixed 
through a process of negotiation, mediation, 
and arbitration, rather than by orders from 
a price administrator. Since the war started, 
strikes have been almost eliminated, and 
wage standards have not changed. There is 
some indication today that strikes are in- 
creasing, but they are still negligible. 
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The danger is that the Administration and 
the National War Labor Board have not had 
the courage to lay down any standard either 
with relation to wage level, or with relation 
to the fundamental problem of the closed 
shop. Unless some agreement can be 
reached, there is every probability that in- 
creasing differences will lead to a stoppage 
of production. Only Congress has had the 
courage to even suggest a general principle, 
for Congress in the price-control bill did im- 
pose on the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment dealing with labor the duty of sta- 
bilizing the wage level in conformity to the 
general price level established under the act. 
But Congress has failed to set up the machin- 
ery by which that result can be accomplished 
and has failed to provide the proper kind of 
mediation and arbitration procedure. 

Wages should undoubtedly be fair, and tf 
there is an increase in the cost of living, they 
should be increased by thé same percentage. 
If there are any industries or individual cases 
where wages have been unduly depressed, 
those situations should be corrected, as in the 
case of farmers’ parity prices. But I do not 
think that any company’s profits in 1941 
should be an argument for increased wages 
in that company. No one can tell yet 
whether there will be any profits in 1942, 
No one can tell just what the tax bill will be 
until about July 1, but I think we can be 
certain that if there are any unusual profits, 
the Government will take them away in 
taxes. I see no reason why if the Govern- 
ment requires an industry to run Sunday, 
any man should get double time for Sunday, 
when it is only his sixth day of work and he 
has a free day during the week. On the 
other hand, the repeal of the 40-hour-week 
law would actually decrease the wages which 
many men have’ been receiving for a long 
time. The 40-hour-week law is not like the 
French law, actually limiting labor to 40 
hours, but merely provides that a man shall 
receive time and a half for the sixth day. 
This results in an 8-percent increase in 
wages for a man working 6 8-hour days ver 
what he would receive if there were no time 
and a half. Such an increase is probably 
justified by the economy secured by the 
employer in using his plant and machinery 
for the full 6 days. In any event, I do not 
believe Congress should reduce any wages 
that now are being paid. On the other hand, 
I don’t think the wage-earn=?r is entitled to 
demand a profit over anything he has ever 
had before, on the ground that our tréat- 
ment of the farmer or the corporation or 
the individual is not exactly what the work- 
man thinks should be done. 

I hear a tremendous amount of unjust 
criticism of labor. The typical argument is 
that labor ought to be conscripted; that if 
boys are drafted at $21 a month, labor ought 
to be made to work for $21 a month. Of 
course, if that argument applies to labor, it 
can be applied just as well to everybody in 
this room. We can conscript the entire 
population, which is just what Mr. Hitler 
has done in Germany. If it came to a choice 
between that and the destruction of the 
country, probably most of us would be willing 
to go along, but I am opposed to it because 
I don’t think that it is necessary. It is neces- 
sary to conscript men for the Army and Navy. 
Up to 2,000,000 men, i even thought that 
could be done on a voluntary basis. I feel 
entirely confident that labor can be obtained 
for production by a voluntary system, paying 
the men enough to make it worth their 
while to change their own employment and 
method of life. I think we can get all the 
women we want without drafting girls as 
well as boys. 

After all, we are fighting for a democratic 
system of government, and unless it is abso- 
lutely essential to our existence, we don’t 
want to suspend any more of our own free- 
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dom than necessary. In fact, if we can only 
conduct war by suspending all our freedom, 
it casts very serious doubt on the value of 
the democratic principle for which we are 
fighting. I believe we can succeed without 
drafting labor or management or women, or 
fixing wages and salaries by law. I don’t see 
why we should treat labor any more roughly 
than we treat lawyers or producers or busi- 
nessmen. It will be a short time before 
everyone is engaged in some essential activity. 
It may be that strikes will again become a 
serious problem. I believe there should be 
legislation now, setting up a sound machinery 
to prevent industrial disputes developing into 
action which will check production. I be- 
lieve the closed-shop question should be re- 
moved from controversy by freezing it just 
as it is in each plant today. I believe a gen- 
eral principle of stabilizing wages along the 
lines I have outlined should be adopted by the 
Labor Board. But I am extremely hopeful 
that the whole thing can be done on a volun- 
tary basis. without conscripting anybody and 
without putting anybody in jail. The work- 
men of the United States are just as patri- 
otic as anyone else. and it is only necessary 
to convince them that they are being treated 
fairly to remove every cause of complaint. 
The group which is most severely treated 
in the distribution of war burdens is the 
group of small-salaried employees. These 
people are not getting the increase which 
factory labor has received in the last 2 years, 
and they are not even getting the increase 
represented by the rise in the cost of living. 
At the same time they are being subjected to 


increasing taxes. If they have saved a little - 


money and bought stocks, their income is 
further reduced. Their interest can only be 
served by a strict control of prices and an 
adjustment of salaries to meet the increased 
cost of living. 

I can only assure you that Congress, in 
good faith, will attempt to distribute evenly 
and fairly the war burden. When that de- 
cision is made, I believe that each group 
should accept the position which is assigned 
to it. Every man should welcome the sacri- 
fice he is called upon to make in order that 
this country may be preserved It is not 
patriotic to object to one’s own burden on 
the ground that Congress is not putting a 
sufficient burden on somebody else. Un- 
doubtedly there will be inequalities. 

Unfortunately, no group thoroughly under- 
stands the position of any other If Congress 
takes the slightest action favorable to the 
farmer, or to labor, there is usually an utterly 
unfair uproar in the metropolitan newspa- 
pers. If the last drop is not squeezed out of 
every corporation, the representatives of the 
farmer and of labor point to the ‘still fortu- 
nate position of those conducting the busi- 
ness of the country. Congress has three great 
jobs: to limit profits by taxation; to limit 
farm prices by price fixing; to limit wages by 
labor legislation and administrative action. 
Each one presents a different kind of prob- 
lem, and must be handled separately. Even 
if you think one of these three jobs is im- 
perfectly done, it affords no reason why the 
other two should be bungled also. 

I plead for tolerance in domestic eco- 
nomic relationships. No city man ever hears 
the arguments presented by the farmer and 
by labor, and yet he assumes to judge Con- 
gress when it tries to establish a fair con- 
trol. It is true that the greatest financial 
burden of this war will fall on property. 
With the tremendous national debt existing 
at the end of the war it seems likely to me 
that property will be worth less than half 
what it is worth today. It will get a worse 
deal than the laborer or the farmer, but it 
will not get anything like the deal that we 
are giving 10,000,000 young men who are go- 
ing out to give the best years of their life 
to drudgery and hardship, leading perhaps 
to death, perhaps to the end of all hope for 
& successful career in more peaceful occupa- 
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tions. People with less income who remain 
at home may not suffer quite the same sacri- 
fices, but there will hardly be a family whose 
boys are not involved, and the future for 
these farmers and workmen after the war 
boom is over is not one that presents a 
pleasant prospect. 

The Republican Party has stood for equality 
of treatment to all classes. For that it stands 
today. To win this war it calls for equality 
of sacrifice to back up the armies that are 
fighting for freedom in every continent on the 
face of the globe. 





T. P. & W. Railroad Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


. OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
notify the Senate again that the T. P. 
& W. Railroad strike continues, and that 
the president of that railroad is still 
defying the Nationa) War Labor Board. 
I ask unanimous consent to have a his- 
tory of that terrible situation, brought 
about by the president of the road, in- 
serted in the Recorp. In this history from 
the Railroad Trainman of March 1942 
will be fuund a statement by Jay Franklin, 
a noted columnist, who says this is the 
“one sour note in the railroad picture 
throughout the Nation.” 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





T. P. & W. STRIKE 


At this writing the T. P. & W. strike goes 
on. Called December 29 by the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, be- 
cause of the management’s persistent refusal 
to arbitrate a dispute involving wages and 
working conditions, the strike has become the 
subject of national comment. 

Jay Franklin, noted conductor of the col- 
umn We The People, which is read by 
thousands of people in many cities through- 
out the United States and Canada, recently 
characterized the T. P. & W. as the “one sour 
note in the railroad picture throughout the 
Nation.” 

Since the publication of the T. P. & W. 
story in the February issue of the Railroad 
Trainman, another appeal was made to Joseph 
B. Eastman, Director, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, to urge the War Labor Board to 
assume jurisdiction over the dispute. On 
February 7, 1942, Mr. Eastman, in a memo- 
randum addressed to Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, and William H. Davis, Chair- 
man, War Labor Board, declined to take an 
Official position as to whether the War Labor 
Board should accept jurisdiction over the 
controversy, but said that “since apparently 
it has not been possible for any properly 
designated agency of the Government to in- 
duce the parties to this dispute to compose 
their differences, the War Labor Board might 
well investigate the situation and publicly 
recommend what it considers to be a fair 
basis for settling the differences which exist.” 

On February 27, 1942, the War Labor Board 
ordered the T. P. & W. Railroad to arbitrate 
this dispute. However, at the time of going 
to press President McNear failed to agree to 
arbitration. 








A graphic picture of the tense situation in 
Peoria, Tll., is given in the following com- 


munication: JEFFERSON HOTEL, 
Peoria, Ill., February 1, 1942. 

Mr. A. F. WHITNEY, 

President, Brotherhood of 

Railroad Trainmen, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

Vital and important T. P. & W. situation, 

Peoria, Ill. 

The situation here is much different and 
much more serious than when I was here 
early in January. 

I have talked with the men on the picket 
line—good respectable citizens—experienced, 
seasoned railroad men who for more than a 
long month have looked to their Government 
to recognize this dispute and to deal with it 
effectively within the frame work of law and 
order. 

The respect which they have for their Gov- 
ernment is lessening. As they look toward 
Washington their eyes are getting tired and 
their vision is becoming blurred. 

The powerful Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the strong Labor Department 
now look less powerful and not so strong to 
these men, who, week after week, see no 
evidence in action. 

They ask questions that are not easily 
answered and like inquisitive children who 
are not told the truth they turn away still 
wondering and not Satisfied. 

One yardman with dynamite in his DeSoto 
and ideas in his mind has been arrested. 

What the men contemplate as they sit 
alone through the dark cold night on the 
picket line is too terrible to record 

Day after day and week after week, George 
McNear, bigger than his Government, openly 
defies law and order, decency, and justice, and 
with imported labor, the rejects from other 
railroads, operates his trains with no regard 
for safety to employees or the public. 

Already one train manned by inexperi- 
enced, careless, incompetent scabs has plowed 
into groups of men at work on the track— 
one man was killed and several of his fellow 
workers narrowly escaped the same fate 

A gasoline-propelled inspection vehicle 
running ahead of the trains on the track was 
demolished—when the crew protested and re- 
belled, an armed guard attempted to deal with 
the matter with his gun and was prevented 
from doing so only by force. These men later 
were called in and threatened with dismissal. 
These cars in an attempt to keep away from 
the oncoming trains dash across open, unpro- 
tected roads, at a speed said to be in excess 
of 35 miles per hour. 

Imported labor said to be the scum of the 
earth, living in close confinement on the rail- 
road property, quarrel amiong themselves and 
at least one man has been permanently dis- 
abled and the Peoria hospitals contain what 
remains of the others. 

All this takes place in Peoria, Tll., in Janu- 
ary 1942, while Federal boards set up to handle 
labor disputes apparently attempt to duck 
their responsibilities. 

While in Washington, I described this situ- 
ation and emphasized this danger while with 
Joseph B. Eastman, Frances Perkins, Otto 
Beyer, Commissioner Johnson, John Meade 
of the Labor Department and with Dr. Davis 
of the new War Labor Board. 

In order that we faithfully discharge our 
obligation to society and particularly to the 
people of Peoria and these men, who are 
locked out employees of George McNear’s rail- 
road, I respectfully request that you as presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, transmit this report with any comment 
you care to make, to the responsible officials 
in Washington. 

There is yet time for Washington to act. 


Cordially, WattTEr J. Munno, 
F. W. Corie, 
Vice President, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen,. 
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An Appeal to American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on 
the 25th day of February 1942 the mem- 
bers of Karl Ross Post, No. 16, of the 
American Legion, Department of Cali- 
fornia, at Stockton, Calif., unanimously 
passed a resolution which, I verily be- 
lieve, truly reflects the opinion of the 
vast majority of the American people in 
respect to the war effort. 


Because of the great importance of 
this timely expression, I ask the unani- 
mous consent of the membership that 
this official pronouncement of this out- 
standing patriotic fraternity, every mem- 
ber of which is an honorably discharged 
veteran of World War No. 1, may be 
spread upon the pages of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Unanimous consent being indicated, 
the resolution referred to follows: 

AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN CITIZENS 

America is at war. Our sons will die in 
ever-increasing numbers In order that their 
willing and supreme sacrifices will bring vic- 
tory, war industries must be immediately and 
continuously geared to the highest speed 
humanly possible There are men, either 
fifth columnists. employers, or workers who 
are willfully slowing down this vital indus- 
trial effort: Therefore be it 

Resulved by Karl Ross Post No. 16 of the 
American Legion, Department of California, 
That any willful action slowing down war 
production be deemed treason; that the 
President of the United States and our Con- 
gressmen be advised and that they be re- 
quested to act. 

in the spirit of an abiding faith in the 
patriotism and ability of the American peo- 
ple and their chosen representatives, be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to every post of the American Legion in 
California and they be requested to adopt a 
simile~ resolution; and that they advise the 
President and their Congressmen thereof 

Further that they be requested to give the 
fullest publicity to this action in order that 
the American people will be aroused and will 
demand the greatest possible production of 
our war industries. This is imperative un- 
less we wish to dissipate and waste all the 
sacrifices which America is willing and eager 
to make for victory 

Unanimously passed at a regular meeting 
of Karl Ross Post No. 16 on February 25, 1942. 

Kar Ross Post No. 16, AMERICAN LEGION, 

B. E. TREMBLEY, Commander. 


Should the Federal Government Pay Trib- 
ute to the States for the Privilege of 
Manufacturing Munitions of War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, House 
bill 6750, introduced by the gentleman 


from North Carolina [Mr. Doucuton],- 
was reported on March 10 and is now 
on the calendar. This is a bill to pro- 
mote the prosecution of war by exempt- 
ing from State, Territorial, and local 
taxation the sale, purchase, storage, use, 
or consumption of tangible personal 
property and services for use in perform- 
ing defense contracts, and for other 
purposes. 

Unless this bill is passed, there will 
be an additional cost of our na- 
tional defense program of more than 
$1,500,000,000. 

First let it be said and emphasized that 
there is absolutely no language in this 
bill which will deprive any State in the 
Union of the right to collect any taxes 
that it had up to last November, when the 
Supreme Court of the Un'ted States held, 
in the case of Alabama against King and 
Boozer, that certain defense expenditures 
were subject to various State, county, 
and municipality tax laws. 

in brief, the Court held that consti- 
tutional immunity did exist insofar as the 
transaction was between the Govern- 
ment and the parent contractor but 
there-was no immunity in the opinion of 
the Court insofar as transactions between 
the parent contractor, subcontractors, 
and material men were concerned. 

The report says: 

There are 22 States whose laws now impose 
taxes of the character affected by this legis- 
lation. They are Alabama. Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan. Mississippi, Missouri, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota Utah, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wyoming Origi- 
nally, 13 of these States exempted the Gov- 
ernment and the fixed-fee contractor from 
substantially all such taxation These States 
were Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
and Utah (and also the city of New Orleans). 
However, since the decision in Alabama v. 
King and Boozer, a majority of the above- 
named States have discontirued such exemp- 
tions. Notwithstanding the decision, Ari- 
zona, Kansas, New Mexico. Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Utah still exempt the fixed-fee 
contractor, and Indiana. Missouri, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia continued or commenced certain statu- 
tory exemptions 


At the hearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee the Under Secretary 
of War was present, as well as about 12 
high-ranking officers from the Army and 
12 high-ranking officers of the Navy. It 
was pointed out by them at that time 
that not only a tremendous savings could 
be effected, but the decision of the Court 
constituted a danger to the war program 
because of the administrative burdens 
that have been placed upon the depart- 
ments in connection with this matter. 

While the report on this bill refers only 
to the Army and Navy, let it be under- 
stood that this decision not only affects 
expenditures of the military and naval 
branch of the service but also the Mari- 
time Commission and other Government 
agencies, including the tremendous sums 
of money that have been appropriated 
and allocated for various purposes to the 
Federal Loan Administration. 

The Congress proposes to recapture 
excessive profits from the contractors 
who make them, but under the Consti- 
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tution there is no way that the Congress 
can recapture any moneys that might be 
paid to a State, county, or city. Thus 
it is evident that if the Congress does 
not act the States, counties, and cities 
having such taxes will be the No. 1 prof- 
iteers in the defense program. 


Anyone who will take the time to read 
the bill and the report will be able to 
refute the statements that have been 
made by the State officials, among them 
that it would be harmful to the schcol 
programs in the various States if they 
could not collect this money. How could 
it be harmful when the States have not 
collected any such money as a result of 
this decision up to this time? Testimony 
before the committee by State officials 
showed that there was a decided increase 
in the taxes collected in certain States 
whose representatives appeared. This is 
due to the fact that about 50 percent of 
the money spent for national defense 
goes for skilled and unskilled labor, and 
they spending their money in the regu- 
lar channels of trade, bring an increased 
revenue to the States. In this respect I 
include my own State, Missouri, which 
has a 2-cent sales tax, and during the 
calendar year 1941 there was an increase 
over and above 1940 in the collection of 
sales taxes of around $10,000,000, due 
solely to the amount of money that was 
spent for labor on defense contracts in 
the State of Missouri. 

State-taxing agencies are charged by 
their laws to collect taxes, and when the 
Supreme Court says that the Govern- 
ment does not have the full immunity 
that it thought it had and practically 
suggested that the Congress enact legis- 
lation granting that immunity, failure of 
the Congress to do so naturally caused 
the tax officials of the various States to 
make demands upon the contractors, and 
the contractors in turn make demands 
upon the Government for reimbursement 
so that they could pay sales taxes. 

Just to give you an idea how broad this 
is, there was an article in the April 
Reader’s Digest, which was a condensed 
article originally published in Fortune 
magazine, wherein it stated that one 
large aircraft company on the west coast, 
which I know has one contract alone 
amounting to $2,000,000.000, had 250 sub- 
contractors; another company had over 
300. Some of the largest corporations 
are merely assembling plants and secure 
all their material from other plants, all 
of which is subject to the taxes under this 
decision. 

Complaint was made by one State offi- 
cial, who appeared before the committee, 
of the Government using their highways 
for military purpoSes without reimburs- 
ing the State. The organic law under 
which we allocate Federal funds to the 
various States provides specifically that 
it was in the interest of military opera- 
tions and to establish better Rural Free- 
Delivery highways. In answer to an 
official who challenges the Government’s 
right to use highways for military pur- 
poses, I include as part of my remar¥s a 
table secured from the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, which shows that the Con- 
gress of the United States since 1917 has 
an investment of $4,212,100,000 in high- 
ways throughout the country. 

The table follows: 
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Federal funds authorized for highway construction supervised by Public Roads 


Administration 
Forest roads | Specia! au 
Federal aid | “and trails | thorizations 
£5, 000, 000 EN 000 8 oi eee 
10, 000, C00 1, 000, 000 
65, 000, COO 4, 000, 600 
95, 000, COO 4, 000, C00 
100, 000, C00 4, 000, 000 
75, 000, 000 6, 000, C00 
50, 000, C00 11, 000, 000 
65, 000, C00 7, 500, 000 
75, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 
75, 000, 000 8, 500, 000 
75, 000, COO 7, 500, COO 
75, 000, COO 7, 500, 000 
75, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 
75, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 
125, 000, 000 15, 500, 000 
125, 000, 600 12, 500, 060 120, 000, 000 
125, 000, 000 17, 500, 000 000, 000 
ee eter eek ee 25, 100,000 | 200, 000, 000 
UL ie Lae nsedinlbswedineswcs os] SCOR Gee} RGR OeD 
125, 000, C00 IG OO0 O00 fee csc ete 
125, 000, 000 EY Lorain nictiscniin dita 
200, 000, 000 BE OED bcaccoccccentae 
200, 000, 000 Th GR GO la sviccindinncede 
135, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 }..........-...- 
160, 000, 000 BB, COO, 000 bie cco ccnctssces 
137, 500, 000 TA GUD, BOO Li ccnencancaass 
137, 500, 000 BG, COG O80 Fo nn. nw cacccas 
2, 510, 000, 000 256, 100, 000 | 1, 200, 000, 000 








In view of this tremendous expedi- 
ture, will anybody say that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should not 
have the right to use the highways in 
time of war without paying tribute to 
the States? 

I also desire to call attention to direct 
grants to the States during the fiscal 
year 1941 and the estimated amount for 
the fiscal year 1942. As part of my re- 
marks, I include statistics. 


Statement of expenditures for grants to 
States, fiscal years 1942 (estimated) and 
1941 (actual) 





Esti- 
mated, | Actual, 1941 
1942 


Federal Power Commission: 
Payments to States under 
Federal W ater Power Act. £30, 000 
State marine schools.......... 250, 000 
Federal Security Agency: 
Further endowment of col- 
leges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts........| 2,480,000) 2, 480, 000. 00 
Colleges of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, per- ‘ 
_manent appropriation....| 2,550,000} 2, 550, 000. 00 
Vocationa] Education: 
Further development of 
vocationa] education in 
the several States and 





$20, 219. 32 
164, 743. 47 


Tepritevieg: 24.5.4.25.3 13, 500, 000} 12, 987, 977. 48 
Promotion of vocational 

education in Hawaii_-__. 20, 000 30, 000. 00 
Promotion of vocational 

education in Puerto Rico. 105, 000 96, 726. 89 


Cooperative vocational re- 

habilitation of persons 

disabled in industry_....- 2, 625, 000} 2, 181, 075. 32 
Promotion of vocational re- 

habilitation of persons 

disabled in industry, 


TAO sits acevinsitide ote 5, 000 5, 000. 00 
Vocational education, de- 

fense workers_.........-- 40, 000| 14, 943, 262. 48 
Education and training, 

defense workers. ........-. 105, 000, 000) 45, 358, 062. 84 


Promotion o. vocational 
education. permanent 
oe Go Siti gis _.---| 6,970,000} 6, 952, 965.05 
Public Health Service: 
Grants to States for pub- 
lic’ health work, Social | 
_ Security Act........2.... 11, 000, 000) 10, 772, 581. 25 
£ocial Security Board: 
Grants to States for old- 
age assistance.......... 269,000,000) 259,780,983, 74 
Grants to States for un- 
employment compen- 
sation administration. _| 63, 000, 000) 63, 011, 152. 86 
Grants to States for aid 
to dependent children._| 73, 000, 000] 62, 990, 836. 72 
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Statement of expenditures for grants to 
States, etc—Continued 








Federal Security Agency— 
Continued. 
Social Security Board— 
Continued. 
Grants to States for aid to 


the blind_........... ---| $8, 000, 000) $7, 073, 151. 25 


Payments and grants to 
States, U. 8. Employ- 
ment Service____....... 

Federal Works Agency: 
U. 8. Housing Authority, 
annual contributions. -..- 
Public Roads Administra- 


tion: 

Federal-aid highway sys- 
I Sirs «tiie ngndiinede 

Federal-aid secondary or 
feeder roads___._...-_-- 

Elimination of grade 
eS a a 

Public-lands highways_ - 

Department of Agriculture: 
ffice of Fxperiment Sta- 
pe es eee to States 
and Territories for agri- 
cultural experiment sta- 

I aks sda 2 Semana 

Extension Service: 

Payments to States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico for agri- 
cultural extension work. 

Cooperative agricultural 
extension work... .....- 

Forest Service: 

Payments to States and 
Territories from the 
National-forests fund___ 

Payments to _ school 
funds, Arizona and 
New Mexico, National- 
forests faund_-.._....---- 

Roads and trails for 
States, National-forests 
TIN inion ted «didi 

Forest-fire cooperation - .. 

Farm Tenant Act: 

Payments tocounties 
from submarginal land 
SO a. Sci cit anne 

Department of the Interior: 

Payments to States under 
Grading AGG. ..-. 3.2.5.6 
General Land Office: 

Payments to States of 5 
percent of proceeds 
from sales of public 
MI aids nauanesces 

Revested Oregon & Cali- 
fornia R. R. and re- 
conveyed Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant 
lands, Oregon. __.._---- 

Payment of proceeds of 
sales of Coos Bay 
Wagon Road grant 
lands and timber. ...... 





3, 100, 000) 3, 187, 596. 57 


11, 000, 000} 4, 747, 175. 50 


110, 000, 000/118, 615, 219, 47 
21, 000, 000| 17, 359, 205. 56 


27, 500, 000| 29, 924, 577. 58 
1, 500, 000; 1, 421, 955. 29 


8 
~ 
or 


6, 922, 000} 6, 861, 4 


14, 158, 000) 13, 775, 917. 62 
4,704,000) 4,701, 164. 67 


1, 550,000] 1, 440, 324. 90 
22, 000 23, 391. 88 
600,000} — 462, 099. 00 
2, 400,000} 2, 235, 757. 22 
43, 000 32, 192. 59 
461,000} 386, 082. 40 


2, 000 9, 364. 13 


180, 000 167, 536. 48 


Bt ei 5, 762. 10 
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Statement of expenditures for grants to 
States, ete-—Continued 





Esti- 


mated, | Actual, 1941 
1942 








Department o. the Interior— 
Continued. 
General Land Office— 


_ Payment to Oklahoma 
from royalties, oil and 
as, south half of Red 


Payment to counties, the 
Oregon and California 
land-grant fund_.-.._-.. 

Payments to States from 
receipts under Mineral 
Leasing Act.........-.. 

Payments to Coos and 
Douglas Counties, Oreg, 
in lieu of taxes on Coos 
Bay Wagon Road grant 
I iidscrsid celigoane 

Payments to States from 
potash deposits, royal- 
ties, and rentals_--__._.. 

Fish and Wildlife Service: 

Payments to counties 
under Migratory Bird 
Conservation Act... ___- 21, 000 16, 751. 45 

Federal aid in wildlife 
restoration. ............ 2, 500, 000; 1, 189, 470. 22 

De ment of Labor: 

rants to States under So- 
cial Security Act: 

Maternal and child- 
health services... -......- 5, 500, 000) 5, 471, 285. 90 

Services for crippled 
CN. ck. es satenn 4,000, 000} %, 928, 281. 04 

Child-welfare services....| 1, 500,000) 1, 531, 770. 03 


Total, grants to States__|779, 135, 000)711, 572, 793. 66 


30, 598. 35 


142, 151. 53 








These above items were hurriedly pre- 
pared and I doubt very much whether 
they are complete, but they show that 
during the fiscal year 1941 the Congress 
granted to the States $711,572,793.66, 
while it is estimated that in 1942 the 
amount will be $779,135,000. 

These are direct hand-outs or outright 
grants. 

This table does not include other bene- 
fits that individuals of the States have 
received under the appropriations for the 
Work Projects Administration, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Farm Security 
Administration, and other Government 
activities because that money is paid 
direct to individuals in the various States 
and not to the State itself. The Work 
Projects Administration alone paid $700,- 
000,000, and the amount the States pay 
for material in connection with State 
and local projects is extremely small in 
comparison with the Federal contribu- 
tion for labor. 

I mention this so that you will under- 
stand that the Government of the United 
States has been and is now a real Santa 
Claus to the States of the Union, and it 
seems to me that in return therefor the 
States should have no objection to 
granting immunity to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in its expenditures for national 
defense purposes, especially in view of 
the fact that the money is being spent 
for the purpose of protecting the States 
and Territories of this Union. 

In connection with my remarks I in- 
clude an analysis of the bill by sections. 
This is taken from the report filed by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
DovcHTon] on March 10. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL By SECTIONS 
TITLE I 

Section 1 provides that defense contracts 
(largely Army and Navy contracts, with lim- 
ited additions specified through definition 
in sec. 2) shall be exempt from the State, 
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Territorial, and local taxes enumerated there- 
in. The taxes principally concerned are the 
so-called sales (including gasoline sales), use, 
occupation, gross receipts, and gross income 
types. 

Corporate excises measured by net as dis- 
tinguished from gross income will not be 
affected by the bill. 

No exemption is provided for in the bill 
which would not be automatically available 
to the Federal Government if the Govern- 
ment were able to do all of the vital war 
production and construction work itself, but 
it is, of course, impossible to carry on the 
war-production program without the aid of 
private contractors. 

The first proviso of section 1 has several 
purposes: 

First. It makes clear that the “fee or net 
profit of a defense contract” is not in any 
way to be removed from the scope of taxation 
by the States, Territories, or local authorities. 

Second. Under clause (2) of the proviso, 
it is made clear that the tax exemptions 
provided by section 1 are not to apply in 
the case of property which will be retained 
by the contractor for his own purposes. 
For example, the exemption would not apply 
in the case of the purchase, by a defense 
contractor, of equipment (even though it 
might be used to some extent in the per- 
formance of a defense contract) which would 
remain the preperty of the contractor. The 
exemption would apply, on the other hand, 
in the case of equipment, articles, and ma- 
terials which are to be transferred, as such, 
to the United States, or which are to become 
a component part of the work, construction, 
articles, or supplies being performed or man- 
ufactured for the United States, or which are 
used up or consumed in the production or 
construction being performed under the 
contract. 

Third. While it is clear that that part of 
section 1 which precedes the first proviso 
would not provide for exemptions from so- 
called ad valorem taxes, this is made even 
more clear by clause (2) of the proviso. 

It is, of course, clear that in no case would 
there be any exemption from real-estate 
taxes by reason of the provisions of the bill 

The second proviso of section 1 is designed 
to preserve the right of the several States. 
Territories, and local taxing authorities to 
impose not only the usual unemployment- 
ecmpensation and social-security taxes on 
defense contract pay rolls but also income 
and other taxes upon any employee with 
respect to his salary or wages. Such taxes 
will not be affected by the bill. 

The third proviso emphasizes the intention 
that the bill shall not operate to the benefit 
of any individual or private corporation, but 
shall inure solely to the advantage of the 
United States. It stipulates that the im- 
munity from taxation created by the bill shall 
apply to defense contracts, entered into on 
other than a_ cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis 
prior to the effective date of the bill, only 
to the extent that the contractor by reduc- 
tion of the contract price shall pass on to 
the United States the benefit of any tax 
saving arising from the immunity. 

Section 2: This section defines the con- 
tracts included within the term “defense con- 
tract” for the purposes of the bill. In general 
the term includes (1) contracts entered into 
by the United States directly by an officer cr 
emp!oyee of the War or Navy Departments or 
of the Maritime Commission, and any sub- 
contract entered into by a prime contractor 
thereunder; (2) contracts with the United 
States under the Lease-Lend Act of March 11, 
1941; and (3) other contracts within the 
categories described fully in the bill, certified 
by the President as being for netional defense 
or war purposes. The granting to the Presi- 
dent of power to certify such other contracts 
as defense contracts will insure a proper ad- 


ministrative determination of the contracts, 
not falling into either of the first two groups, 
which are for national defense or war purposes. 


TITLE 11 

Section 201: As heretofore stated, when the 
present emergency started the War and Navy 
Departments took the position that cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee defense contractors were not 
subject to certain State taxes and on that ac- 
count directed that such taxes should not be 
paid. The effect of the Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the case of Alabama v. King. and 
Boozer is not only to subject future defense 
contracts to such State taxes but also to make 
it plain that during the past year and a half 
transactions under defense contracts have 
been subject to such taxes in the absence of 
any grant of tax immunity by the Congress. 

The past taxes involved are substantial, 
although the amount is relatively small com- 
pared to the taxes which will be imposed on 
the defense program in the future if the Con- 
gress does not grant the tax immunity pro- 
posed by the bill. The financial burden of 
these past taxes, however, is much less seri- 
ous, from the standpoint of the defense effort, 
than the administrative burden which these 
taxes create. To audit, check, and pay claims 
for the past taxes, it will be necessary to go 
back and consider hundreds of contracts in- 
volving thousands of separate transactions, 
and, accordingly, section 201 has been in- 
cluded in the bill in order to eliminate that 
administrative burden. 

Section 201 provides that, after the date of 
enactment of the legislation, no State, Terri- 
tory, or political subdivision shall make claim 
for, collect, or receive any tax of the type from 
which exemption is granted by title I, which 
has accrued during the period since the dec- 
laration of the national emergency on Sep- 
tember 8, 1939. No immunity from past taxes 
will be granted by this section which does not 
inure exclusively to the benefit of the United 
States. Section 201 will not require the re- 
fund by the States, Territories, or political 
subdivisions of any taxes collected prior to 
the effective date of the legislation. 

The committee regards it important to ex- 
tend the immunity granted by the bill from 
such past taxes. It would be unfortunate to 
have the attention of many officers and em- 
ployees of the War and Navy Departments and 
of defense contractors diverted from vital 
aspects of the war effort by the necessity of 
dealing with the accounting and litigation 
connected with these past taxes. 

Section 202 provides that if any provision 
of the act, or the application thereof to any 
persons or circumstances, is held invalid, the 
remainder of the act, and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected thereby. 

Section 203 limits the operation of the leg- 
islation to the period terminating 3 months 
after the end of the war, unless the two 
Houses of the Congress, by concurrent reso- 
lution, or the President, shall designate an 
earlier termination date. 


CONCLUSION 
The committee is of the opinion that the 
only solution of the financial and administra- 
tive problems involved in State, Territorial, 
and local taxation of the national defense 
effort is by congressional action such as is 
here recommended. The war effort of the 
Nation as a whole is being made more costly 
and more difficult of execution by the levying 
of such taxes, and only the Congress can 
prevent the continuance of this serious sit- 
uation. The enactment of this bill will speed 
up the war program and will prevent na- 
tional defense appropriations from being di- 
verted from their intended purposes, namely, 
the purchase of planes, tanks, ships, guns, 
ammunition, and all other implements of 
war, and the carrying on of necessary war 
construction work. From every national 
standpoint, prompt enactment of this legis- 
lation is vitally necessary. 
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Sgt. Joseph L. Lockard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of Hon. 
Forest A. Harness, Representative in 
Congress, Fifth District, Indiana, at the 
community reception in honor of Sgt. 
Joseph L. Lockard at Williamsport, Pa., 
March 11, 1942: 


Sgt. Joseph Lockard, Williamsport boy, is 
home with his family and the friends and 
neighbors with whom he grew to young man- 
hood. It was just a little while ago that he 
laid aside his personal interests and ambitions 
to don a soldier’s uniform. In that short 
time, though, Sergeant Lockard has displayed 
a devotion to duty which honors the uniform 
he wears and which earns for him the grati- 
tude of every American. I appreciate the 
warm and cordial invitation of his family and 
friends to join in this tribute. 

If this were merely a home community's 
expression of affertion for a soldier and ap- 
preciation of his return, I would feel honored 
to join in it. This occasion, however, goes 
beyond Williamsport, to every corner of 
America, and across the seas to every nation 
fighting in the allied cause of freedom. 
Sergeant Lockard is something more than a 
home-town boy today. He is, and ought to 
be, a symbol of that devotion to duty which 
all of us must achieve if this country and 
the rest of the world are to be free. 

I am not here to glorify Sergeant Lockard, 
or to make a hero uf the soldier who relayed 
findings to his information center which, if 
heeded, quite probably would have altered the 
sad story of Pearl Harbor. Joe is a good 
soldier, and I think I know how he feels 
about the matter. I am sure he feels that 
he merely did what any other good soldier 
would have done under the same circum- 
stances that Sunday morning, last December 
7; and he is probably a little embarrassed that 
he should be given any particular credit. 

But more credit to Joe for this attitude. 
He could have left his station before the 
attack ever occurred, and no word of criticism 
could have been uttered against him In- 
stead, he stayed at his post after hours—after 
the station would normally have been closed. 
He was at that post after the assigned tour 
of duty simply because he was interested in 
his job and devoted to his duty. 

What a lesson there is here for America! 
And what a sad comparison I can ‘raw! If 
capital, labor, management, and government 
had all approached the job of re-arming 
America in the same spirit, how many more 
planes, tanks, ships, guns do you think we 
might throw against the enemy? [If our re- 
sponsible lezders had approached the vital, 
the imperative job of Jefending America in 
the Joe Lockard spirit, how much nearer do 
you believe we would be to final victory to- 
day? 

Sergeant Lockard’s service stands out s0 
sharply because it expresses an attitude so 
completely in contrast with the selfishness, 
carelessness, and indifference which have so 
seriously hampered our defense efforts to 
date. 

I think I can tell you something about the 
frame of mind in which Sergeant Lockard 
manned his detector station that sorry Sun- 
day morning. He very probably had never 
thought the matter out completely in his 
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own mind, and he probably hadn't boiled 
down his job as a soldier to a set formula 
he id recite for you. I think he 


his extra efforts. He 

about time and a wsalf or double time pay 
for the extra hours spent on duty. He 
wasn’t concerned about political preferment, 
fan dancing, boondoggling. You and I know 
he wasn’t motivated by any such selfish in- 
terests, for we know just as well as we know 
anything in this world that the man or 
woman who places selfish personal interests 
ahead of the job to be done simply doesn’t 
accomplish the kind of service which Joe 
Lockard rendered. 

This is Sergeant Lockard’s evening, designed 
by home folks who want to show a fine sol- 
dier how proud they are of him and his 
achievement. I shall mar it only briefly, 
therefore, with evidence that America gen- 
erally has a long way to go to achieve the 
Lockard spirit, which we must have if we 
expect to win this war. 

Many American people complain about the 
growing tax burden, little realizing, appar- 
ently, that whatever price we pay to win this 
war is merely an infinitesimal fraction of 
what it will cost us to lose it. 

Capital and management insist upon guar- 
anties against the future for any investments 
they may u’dertake or sacrifices they may 
make for war production, little aware, appar- 
ently, that the only guaranty for the future, 
and the only chance of recovering any profits, 
lies in winning this war 

Labor, through its leadership, insists upon 
increased wages and shorter hours, apparently 
oblivious to the fact that we are fighting for 
our very existence against a combination of 
powers which at the very outset destroys 
every one of these rights and privileges. 

Farm leadership fights for higher prices for 
agricultural commodities, apparently un- 
mindful of the fact that our enemies would 
dictate what and how much to produce, and 
would take our products for whatever little 
they determined to give us. 

If this seems unduly critical of the Amer- 
ican people, let me hasten to say that the 
fault is much less with the people than with 
their Government. Government itself has 
not yet awakened to the hard realities of 
war. Government, even now, yields ground 
slowly and reluctantly—and for the most part 
still dreams of keeping all of our “social 
gains” in spite of our war effort. 

Washington still literally fan dances and 
boondoggles in the face of the gravest crisis 
in our national history. Washington exhorts 
the American people to sacrifice; but not only 
refuses to sacrifice, but multiplies its peace- 
time wastes and extravagances. 

I could cite facts, figures, and circum- 
stances here by the hour if need be, but all 
of you here, and all thinking persons in 
America, know that our Government still has 
not geared itself to the job we must do if we 
ever expect to win this war. 

Sgt. Joe Lockard is a heroic figure here 
and throughout the Nation because he did 
the job he had to do so much better than 
most of us have done ours. 

As an American and a soldier who has 
gained recognition for his willingness to serve 
beyond the specified hours of his job, Ser- 
geant Lockard is a shining example. 

Like Sergeant Lockard, we simply must be 
ready to put more into our job than ig re- 
quired of us. For each dollar’s worth of De- 
fense stamps and bonds that we are expected 
to buy, we must be ready to buy an extra dol- 
lar’s worth. For each hour that we are asked 
to work, we must stand ready to give just a 
little extra. Where our armed forces ask a 
plane, a ship, a tank, or a gun, we should 
gladly deliver two. And if this all means that 


we must work much harder, through much 
longer hours, for much less, then let’s do it 
gladly, remembering that it is much more 
pleasant to drive ourselves than to be driven 
as slaves under the scourge of dictators. 

If all this imposes real and serious hard- 
ships upon us, calls for sacrifices which really 
hurt, let us bear these hardships and sacri- 
fices, remembering that whatever it costs us to 
win this war that price is but a little fraction 
of what we will pay if we lose. 

To you, Joe Lockard, I want to offer an 
explanation and an apology The apology 
is for that part of the national acclaim which 
exposes you to the unpleasant phases of pub- 
licity which come to anyone who achieves 
national fame. You have become a national 
figure by reason of the fact that I went be- 
hind the Roberts report and brought your 
service on the morning of last December 7 to 
the attention of the War Department, the 
President, and consequently the Nation. 

What you did on that memorable morning 
you undoubtedly did merely as a good soldier 
with utterly no thought of the terrific im- 
portance of your work or of the public ac- 
claim which might follow. In short, you were 
merely trying to do the best job you could. 
As a front-line soldier of the last war, I can 
understand your embarrassment at what has 
followed. 

You will not let the publicity spoil you, for 
I know you are a good, solid American boy 
and soldier. If you find some phases of this 
publicity difficult, I know you will accept it 
as a part of the price you are willing to pay 
for the greater opportunity you are about to 
have to serve your country and the cause of 
freedom. 

You will continue to serve as a splendid 
example to 130,000,000 Americans, who will 
be more willing to work and fight and sacri- 
fice beyond the call of duty because of the 
conspicuous example you have set for them. 

In America today there are millions of 
young men who are already in the armed 
forces, or who probably will wear the uniform 
of our country before this war is over They 
are true American patriots, just as you are, 
Joe; but their service will probably be a little 
the better for the splendid example which 
they will see in your devotion to duty. 

Behind this force of young men who will 
wage the actual battles for America, there are 
the millions of Americans, Sergeant Lockard, 
who will back the armed forces more effec- 
tively and who will bear their share of the 
sacrifices more willingly because of the 
example you have set them. 

I know I speak not only for your own home 
community, but for every true American, and 
every lover of freedom and the democratic 
way of life everywhere in this troubled world 
in saying, God bless you and strengthen you 
in the good work you are going to do for 
your country in the days ahead. 





War Production by Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at a meeting of the 
American Business Congress, New York 
City, Tuesday, March 10, 1942, which was 
carried over the Columbia Broadcasting 
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System, dealing with the subject of se- 
curing contracts for war production by 
small business concerns. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate 
deeply your generous welcome. I am glad 
to appear before the American Business Con- 
gress of New York to discuss some urgent 
problems of small business which are seri- 
ously threatening our whole national wel- 
fare and safety. 

The stealthy and bloody attack of Japan 
on Pearl Harbor last December plunged our 
country into the most dangerous and de- 
structive war in all our history Our Amer- 
ican system of free competitive enterprise, 
as a result of that tragic occurrence, is now 
facing a crisis which threatens bankruptcy 
and ruin to small business concerns along a 
wide front. Like a colossal monster with 
tentacles that stretch over oceans and con- 
tinents, the Axis war machine is daily men- 
acing America from every direction. 

This is a new sort of warfare we are wit- 
nessing. It compels a complete transforma- 
tion of our entire economy from one of 
peaceful production and trade to an economy 
of total, all-out war. Prior to Pearl Harbor 
many of our citizens had little thought of 
what was in store for our country. We had 
been lulled into a false sense of security, 
but now we are seeking desperately to bend 
our whole national energies to the purposes 
of war and victory. 

American businessmen all over the country 
are concerned as never before over the future. 
They are startled by frequent news reports 
relating to our supplies of raw materials and 
rationing programs—reports sometimes con- 
tradictory but generally discouraging. At 
the outbreak of war in Europe—-and. indeed, 
even after the Office of Production Manage- 
ment had been set up to carry out our pro- 
gram of national defense and aid to the 
democracies—we were led to assume that we 
had plenty of everything to prepare our de- 
fenses. We were convinced that the big in- 
dustrial plants of the country could take 
eare of the whole situation. without any 
question of doubt. But on December 7, 1941, 
the shock of Pearl Harbor hit the Nation. 
This was followed rapidly by tragic reverses 
of the British and the Dutch in the Pacific, 
cutting America off from its most precious 
supplies of raw materials. 

The economic consequences of the events 
I have related are serious and present many 
difficult problems. Naturally, I cannot ex- 
pect to cover the whole field tonight. The 
Senate Small Business Committee, of which 
I have the honor to serve as chairman, has 
been working on these problems for some 
time. We have held a series of hearings re- 
lating to the plight of automobile dealers 
and tire dealers affected by the discontinu- 
ance of automobile production and the ra- 
tioning of cars and tires. We have also held 
hearings relating to the problem of utilizing 
our small manufacturing plants in war pro- 
duction and the effect of a lack of raw mate- 
rial on plants engaged in civilian production. 
The situation, you will see, presents many 
phases. No single piecé of legislation can be 
expected to meet it completely, but there are 
some things that can be done and should be 
done—things which I hope will be done im- 
mediately. : 

Tonight I will cor ine myself to a discus- 
sion of a bill recommended by the Senate 
Committee on Small Business Problems, S. 
2250. This bill is intended as a first step, 
and an important step, in meeting the prob- 
lem of bringing small business concerns into 
war production by securing contracts for 
them, by financing the conversion of their 
plants, and by preserving other small con- 
cerns engaged in essential civilian production 
who are unable to convert to war production. 
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The plight of small business in an economy 
which for years has been verging on a col- 
lectivistic system is not new to me. Our 
committee was established prior to the im- 
pact of the war and was originally designed 
to inquire into the rapidly multiplying un- 
fair and unjust economic conditions which, 
in peacetime, were depriving small business 
enterprise of a fair opportunity to make a 
living. We were seeking a program to pre- 
serve our American system of small business; 
to restore it to its rightful place in our econ- 
omy ana safeguard it from the monopolistic 
practices of big business, which for years 
have been gradually driving it to the wall. 
That is our long-range problem. When Pearl 
Harbor came the committee felt it necessary 
to concentrate its attention on the urgent 
problems growing out of the war and, accord- 
ingly, decided to postpone temporarily its 
inquiry into the deeper problem of peacetime 
handicaps which have beset small business 

It is very clear now that the crisis produced 
by the war effort is immediately threatening 
the life of small business enterprise through- 
out the Nation. Unless our present war-pro- 
duction effort is promptly redirected, thou- 
sands of small business concerns will face 
absolute extinction, and the whole future of 
our American system of free enterprise will be 
jeopardized 

The bill which I am calling to your atten- 
tion seeks to meet this immediate problem. 
Its purpose is to protect small business from 
threatened destruction by mobilizing the pro- 
ductive facilities of small concerns in the 
interest of the successful prosecution of the 
war. Its effect will be the utilization of the 
industrial forces of the country in war pro- 
duction to the fullest reasonable extent, while 
at the same time preserving in essential civil- 
jan production the small industrial plants 
unfitted for the war-production effort. In a 
word, it means the use of smai] plants in war 
production to the fullest degree and the 
preservation of remaining plants for necessary 
civilian production. There is no doubt but 
that the expansion of our war effort, and the 
demands of the nations associated with us in 
the war, will result in an early demand for 
increased production of essential civilian 
gocds Therefore, plants now engaged in pro- 
ducing nonessential goods will be aided to 
convert into production of necessary civilian 
supplies under the plan we are proposing. 
It means the extension of aid to plants now 
engaged in unnecessary production so as to 
enable them to convert their plants either 
for war production or essential civilian pro- 
duction. 

Thousands of small plants are at the pres- 
ent hour running out of raw materials which 
cannct be replaced under existing priority 
regulations. The bill proposes studies into 
this situation. Some way must be found to 
allow them small quantities of scarce raw 
materials so as to enable them to continue, 
temporarily at least, while efforts are being 
made to convert them into war work. 

Our committee, in studying these prob- 
lems, found that many small concerns have 
been begging for war contracts. They made 
repeated trips to Washington vainly trying 
to show procurement Officials that they had 
the tools and machinery to produce vital 
military supplies or had plants and equip- 
ment which, through small loans, could be 
readily converted to the production of such 
war supplies. 

The exclusion of these small concerns be- 
gan in the first days of the national defense 
program. Those in control of procurement 
did not deem it essential to utilize the pro- 
ductive facilities of these small plants. They 
found it easier to contract for war production 
with the great corporations, who were able 
to take large contracts, thus simplifying their 
tasks. There was talk of subcontracting, but 
the big corporations failed to subcontract on 
any substantial scale. This meant a backlog 
of contracts in the hands of big concerns, 


which will string out the defense program 
over a period of 3 or 4 years. 

It was not certain, however, that our ene- 
mies would be so considerate as to give us 
3 or 4 years to build up our defenses. With 
their spies and dupes operating in this coun- 
try, they were watching our every move; and 
when we least expected it they treacherously 
struck at Pearl Harbor 

The crisis which followed created a desper- 
ate need of haste in the war program. We 
could no longer wait till the giant corpora- 
tions got around to carrying out the contracts 
that had piled up in their pigeonholes. We 
were confronted with a crisis which demanded 
immediate production. We simply had to 
make immediate use of all our existing plants 
and productive facilities, as England under- 
took to do under its “bits and pieces” pro- 
gram. 

Yet, in the face of this desperate necessity, 
we were making little progress. From all over 
the country came a flood of letters from small 
business men, telling us that they had the 
plants and machinery and wanted to do war 
work, but were shut out by procurement offi- 
cials in Washington. Our committee then 
called a series of hearings, and a long pro- 
cession of plant owners came to Washington 
to testify that they had the tools, the ma- 
chinery, the skilled workers, and the capacity 
to do the work, but were denied contracts or 
were denied loans to convert their plants to 
war production. 

While we were in the midst of these studies, 
a new set-up was created in Washington to 
handle the war-production program This is 
now known as the War Production Board, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Donald Nelson. I 
wish to say here that we have had repeated 
conferences with Mr. Nelson, and have the 
very highest respect for his ability and his 
sincere desire to remedy the situation which 
I have described Mr. Nelson is in full ac- 
cord with the efforts of our committee and 
the purposes intended to be accomplished by 
the legislation we have proposed. He has 
consulted with us on severa] occasions and 
appeared before the Banking and Currency 
Committee, where he expressed the opinion 
that this bill appeared to be a real solution 
of the problem. I have personally visited his 
office to consult him on the provisions of the 
bill and the ends to be accomplished. He 
pledges his fullest efforts in carrying this 
legislation into effect if it is enacted. 

The bill proposes a method of cutting 
through all red tape and eliminating delays 
in bringing small plants into the war- 
production program. It provides for the ap- 
pointment of an official definitely in charge 
of small business problems in the War Pro- 
duction Board. This officer would be assisted 
by a staff, together with regional offices and 
representatives in every important industriel 
area of the country, empowered to go to work 
in finding small firms competent to partici- 
pate in war work and assist them in con- 
verting their plants so as to take war con- 
tracts. He will also be empowered to assist 
small plants in securing essential raw ma- 
terials for civilian production, as far as 
possible without interfering with the war- 
production program. 

The bill further provides for the creation, 
within the War Production Board, of a pub- 
lic corporation with a $100,000,000 revolving 
fund. This corporation will render the same 
assistance to small business as the present 
Defense Plant Corporation, set up some time 
ago, has been rendering.to big business. In 
other words, we propose to do for small busi- 
ness what has already been done for big 
business; thus giving small business the 
same consideration, the same guidance, and 
the same financial help the large corpora- 
tions are now receiving. This new corpora- 
tion to be set up in the War Productiun 
Board will be empowered to take contracts 
from the procurement divisions of the Gov- 
ernment and parcel these contracts out in 
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the form of subcontracts to small concerns. 
It will, at the same time, be empowered, as 
part of the same transaction, to make loans 
to small plants for conversion either to war 
production or essential civilian production. 

Thus, this corporation, acting through the 
War Production Board, will be in a position 
to know the Government’s needs. It will 
have the power to take over contracts for 
production and spread this work amongst 
the small manufacturers of the Nation. It 
would be in a position to organize pools of 
small plants, and put them to work turning 
out essential war materials and munitions. 
The corporation will be under the control 
and direction of the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, who will assume full re- 
sponsibility for making the plan effective in 
utilizing the small concerns of the Nation in 
war work. 

These, then, are the purposes of Senate 
bill 2250. The problem with which it deais 
has been studied long and thoughtfully by 
the members of the Senate Small Business 
Committee. I want to take this occasion to 
pay a tribute to the statesmanlike, non- 
partisan, and constructive work of my col- 
leagues on that committee. They have stood 
shoulder to shoulder, Democrats and Repuh- 
licans alike, in a sincere effort to create a 
practical method by which small business 
can be given full participation in the Nation's 
war program 

We believe that the provisions of this bill 
constitute a real and effective means of 
getting done what we all recognize must be 
done if we are to prosecute this war to victory. 

The plan is simple, it is direct; it elimi- 
nates delays, cuts red tape, and for the first 
time gives the small plant owner a chance 
to show what he can do for the Nation in 
this great emergency. 

And finally—most important of all—it will 
help win this war. 


War Spirit in Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Detroit Free Press of 
March 11, 1942, entitled “I Will Do My 
Best.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“I Witt Do My BgEst”’—Detrorrers LAUNCH 
Move To RALLY A War SPIRIT 


(By Jack Weeks) 


It grew out of nothing but the simple, 
honest indignation of a few Detroiters over 
the seeming indifference of Americans to the 
peril of defeat in this war. 

It gathered a little momentum with some 
informal committee meetings and very shortly 
the indignation was finding some outlet in a 
slogan, “I Will Do My Best.” 

Then an office was opened at 1221 Lafayette 
Builtiing, where the handful of sponsors could 
meet and lay plans for bringing others into 
this movement. 


CREEDS ARE COMPOSED 


Some sample creeds were composed in the 
hope that some day soon one of these creeds 
would be copied by the thousands and placed 
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on walls and desks all over America, in homes, 
factories, offices—in the White House itself. 

The originators held a couple of prelimi- 
nary meetings, one with plant managers, 
another with union shop stewards. The re- 
sponse from both audiences was identical and 
enthusiastic. 

By Tuesday the “I Will Do My Best” cam- 
paign was really rolling. 

THREE HUNDRED AT PRELIMINARY MEETING 

Despite the fact that there was scarcely 
any organization behind it and that the idea 
was only a few days old. more than 300 men 
and women turned out for a meeting in the 
Hotel Book-Cadillac, at which the project was 
to be presented to the public. 

Their very presence was an answer to the 
fear that Americans no longer actively loved 
their country. 

They came because they wanted “to do 
something” about this war, and up to now 
were not sure how they could help. 

There were merchants and professional 
men, people from the newspapers and radio 
stations, some workers from the war factories. 
There were veterans of the last war and 
mothers and fathers of boys in this one, and 
there was a man who had lost a son at Pearl 
Harbor 

Edgar A. Guest, Free Press poet, was called 
to the platform and recited a poem he had 
written for the fight in 1917, at the same 
time “volunteering as a private” in the “I Will 
Do My Best” campaign 

S. L. A. Marshall, Detroit News war com- 
mentator, delivered what could be called the 
keynote speech, hammering home to his lis- 
teners the urgency of the need for action by 
every American. 

“We could well use,” he said, “some of the 
men who got up on stumps in 1917 and 1918 
and spoke their minds about that war. We 
need the same spirit that moved the people 
who made speeches in all our theaters during 
that war.” 

Marshall urged development of community 
activity that would take the form of mass 
meetings and suggested the possibility of 
rallies in Cadillac Square and Briggs Stadium. 

“Do you realize.” he said, “that we have 
been at war 3 months and there has not yet 
been a public meeting on it?” 

Tuesday’s gathering ended with a decision 
to hold a rally March 29 in the State Fair 
Grounds Coliseum. 

Meanwhile Eddie Guest will write another 
poem on this war for the “I Will Do My Best” 
campaign and Irving Berlin will be asked to 
write a war song. 

The committee selected to make that re- 
quest of the song writer comprises Leo Fitz- 
patrick, manager of Station WJR; Victor 
Kolar, conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra; John Manning, Detroit Times edi- 
tor; Alice Gorham, of the United Detroit 
Theaters; and H. Allen Campbell, general 
manager of WXYZ. 

The people went away from the meeting 
feeling a sense of revival. It was a good deal 
like the old-time religion applied to this war. 
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Utilization of Small Business in War 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Meyer Jacobstein, of the Brookings 
Institution, making a brief analysis of 
Senate bill 2250, which is now pending 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. The bill proposes to set up a 
method of utilizing small manufactur- 
ing plants of the country in connection 
with the war effort. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tue BrRooKineGs INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1942. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Buildings, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Murray: For the past 2 
years I have given a great deal of thought to 
the question of how the small] business firms 
of America can be mobilized effectively as 
part of our national production program. In 
my judgment, the revised and amended bill, 
8S. 2250, offers the best solution. 

As requested by you, I shall be glad to state 
briefly my reasons for believing that the set-up 
provided for in this bill will accomplish the 
purpose 

First. The creation of an independent pub- 
lic corporation tied in closely with the War 
Production Board can act effectively as a 
prime contractor. 

Second. This public corporation tied in 
closely with Mr. Donald Nelson’s organization 
can sublet the contracts to business firms 
throughout the country. This can be done 
effectively because the corporation will have 
representatives in the field who acquire a 
knowledge of existing plant facilities in vari- 
ous areas. A knowledge of the local situation 
is important in the allocation of subcontracts. 

Third. The public corporation created un- 
der this bill will not only act as a prime con- 
tractor and sublet contracts but will also 
have the responsibility and authority for 
making loans to plants that are going to do 
the work The concentration of the produc- 
tion as well as the financing of the contract 
in one corporation will cut away a lot of the 
red tape and eliminate the great delay in get- 
ting things done under the present set-up 

Fourth Since the bill provides that a spe- 
cial deputy in the War Production Board and 
his staff will be devoting all of their time to 
the problems of small business, it is logical to 
assume that these firms will get better and 
fairer consideration than they have been re- 
ceiving up to now. 

In conclusion I would say the chief merit 
of the bill consists in this fact: That it knits 
closely together procurement, the awarding of 
contracts and subcontracts, and the financing 
functions all under one roof, so to speak. 
Since Mr. Donald Nelson is responsible for the 
execution of the war-production program, it 
is only logical that this new machinery should 
be closely tied in with the War Production 
Board, as provided for in this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
MEYER JACOBSTEIN. 





Splendid Patriotism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1942 
Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask | under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 


unanimous consent to have printed in 


clude herein an item from the New York 
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Sun of March 10, 1942, which sets forth 
a splendid example of patriotism. I 
hope it will be followed by those who have 
seen fit to discriminate against Amer- 
icans of Italian extraction. 


ASKS CLASS CHANGE—YOUTH IN 3—A SAYS SISTERS 
ARE NOW WORKING 

Cuicaco, March 10.—Angelo Casairyeo’s 
selective-service board moved him up from 
3-A to 1-A classification today after he 
wrote: 

“Am writing to let you know that my 
family is in a better financial position than 
when I was classified 3-A, due to the fact 
that my sisters have come out of the orphan- 
age and two of them that have come out have 
jobs, the last one getting a job February 16, 
1942. 

“Altogether they are putting into the fam- 
ily $30 a week, which is sufficient to run the 
household, which means that my classifica- 
tion should be changed accordingly. Hope to 
hear from the local board soon.” 

Angelo is 25 years old—one of 6 children of 
parents who emigrated from Italy in 1905. 





Facilities of the Office of Government 
Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 12 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of Thursday, March 12, 
1942, by Mr. Gould Lincoln, on the sub- 
ject of the facilities of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE POLITICAL MILtL—MELLETT’s EXPANDED IN- 
FORMATION CENTER Is ExpPEcTeD To SAvE 
TIME aND MONEY 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

“Give us information”—about national de- 
fense, the progress of the program, how to 
take part in the program, the progress of the 
war, and what is happening in the war zones. 
That cry has gone up full-throated for weeks 
and months from the public, the press, and 
the politicians. 

President Roosevelt last February 2 wrote 
to Lowell Mellett, Director of the Office of 
Government Reports, directing him to ex- 
pand the facilities of the United States In- 
formation Service and to provide one central 
place to which visitors to the Capital could 
go for information. It is clear from the 
President’s letter that he had in mind par- 
ticularly aiding the thousands of business- 
men who come here to obtain advice and 
direction for the utilization of their facilities 
in the war effort. 

Acting at the direction of the President, 
Mr. Mellett has gone ahead with plans for 
expanding the information service under his 
jurisdiction, and a new building of the tem- 
porary type is being erected in the very heart 
of Washington to be the center of informa- 
tion. It is to cost $600,000. Mr. Mellett also 
has asked for an increase of $285,000 to pur- 
chase more equipment and to add to the 
personnel of his office for the remainder of 
the present fiscal year. 
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ACCUSED OF WASTING FUNDS 

In some quarters the cry for information, 
s0 long sustained, now has become a Mace- 
donian roar of protest. The President and 
Mr. Mellett are accused of wasting money 
which should rightfully go into the manu- 
facture of planes and tanks and bombs. 

Certainly, if it was valuable to give the 
American businessman and other citizens 
coming to Washington to do business with 
their Government the information how 
and where to do that business, and with 
whom, before February 2, it is still valuable. 
If it can be done far more efficiently through 
this central office the effort will pay for itself 
many times over, at a time when the country 
is still not using more than 50 percent of its 
productive capacity for war as Donald M. 
Nelson has just said. 

How much is it going to cost to construct 
the new building which is to be the new hcme 
of the Office of Government Reports, under 
which the United States Information Service 
comes? Or, rather, how much more is it 
going to cost than the present facilities cost? 
The present headquarters of the Office cf 
Government Reports, at Fourteenth and G 
Streets NW., are rented by the Government. 
These headquarters contain a little less than 
20,000 square feet of office space. The Gov- 
ernment rents this office space for $43,000 a 
year. The new building, which lies in Gov- 
ernment-owned property at Fifteenth Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., will afford 
62,000 feet plus of office space. Rented at the 
same rate, it would cost $135,000 a year. 
There will be no rent. In other words, within 
5 years the new building will have paid for 
itself, even if nothing is taken into consid- 
eration beyond the rent now paid out by the 
Government. 


NO OVERLAPPING 

The charge is made by critics of the new 
central information home of the Office of 
Government Reports that the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports is duplicating the work of 
the many public relations employees in the 
individual departments and independent 
agencies of the Government, on the theory 
that the Office of Government Reports is 
issuing press releases. 

This is incorrect. The new central building 
and the increased personnel are not to take 
care of the press, but to give information to 
those who come here to get it, or write to 
Washington for it. The only press release 
the Office of Government Reports puts out is 
a weekly summary of news about Government 
activities, a column which is sent at the 
special request of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, to the newspaper members of that 
association, including hundreds of smaller 
city and country newspapers. The rest of 
the work of the Office of Government Reports 
is gathering and disseminating information 
about the Government, whether contained in 
Government reports or in the press of the 
country, for the benefit of Government offi- 

ials, including Members of Congress, and for 
the benefit of American citizens who ask 
for it. 

Just as there is no duplication or over- 
lapping of work so far as the regular press 
divisions of the departments and agencies are 
concerned, so there is no duplication of work 
by the Office of Government Reports with the 
Office of Facts and Figures, headed by Archi- 
bald MacLeish, which acts in an advisory 
capacity to the Government, or with the 
Cflice of Coordinator of Information, headed 
by Col. William J. Donovan, which is par- 
ticularly engaged in furnishing information 
through short-wave broadcasts to foreign 
pecples, or with the Inter-American Commis- 
Sion, headed by Nelson Rockefeller, which is 
engaged exclusively with information and 
relations with the other American republics. 

WILL SAVE TIME AND MONEY 

In the new building of the Office of Gov- 

ernment Reports there will be a large central 


information lobby to which visitors will 
go immediately. Many of them will be able 
to get the exact information they desire at 
the desk in this lobby. Others will be 
directed to staff specialists, who have offices 
immediately adjacent to the lobby. In addi- 
tion, the War and Navy Departments, the 
Office of War Production, and other agencies 
will send special representatives to the new 
building. They will be eble to take whatever 
action may be necessary in some cases, and 
in others will be able to arrange interviews 
with the right officials, or even to take the 
visitors to these officials. 

As for the money being used to erect the 
new Office of Government Reports Building, 
it comes from funds appropriated and placed 
at the disposal of th: President to construct 
new buildings in Washington for war work. 
Mr. Mellett has asked the committees of 
Congress for the additional $285,00( he will 
need for operations. If Congress fails to 
make the appropriation, he will have to 
spread the money already appropriated as 
best he can, although the service will not 
then be as efficient. 

The new central information office is cal- 
culated to serve and to save. It wili be able 
to give quickly the information required. It 
will save the time of men who wish to do 
business with the Government—it is cdmit- 
ted on all sides that a tremendous waste has 
occurred in the past months—and it will 
save the time of many Government officials 
who now have to see visitors who have not 
been properly directed. 


All-Out Effort for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a letter from the 
Kenosha Community Committee, of 
Kenosha, Wis., an organization set up by 
a group of civic-minded citizens for the 
express purpose of creating harmony be- 
tween all groups within the city and 
county of Kenosha, including Govern- 
ment, labor, industry, and the general 
public. This impressed me as a very 
worthy movement and might well act as 
a nucleus for similar movements through- 
out our country during this present crisis. 
The letter follows: 


KENOSHA COMMUNITY COMMITTEE, 
KENosHA, WIs., March 4, 1942, 
Congressman LAWRENCE SMITH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SmiTrH: We want to take this 
opportunity to acquaint you with the Keno- 
sha Community Committee, an organization 
set up by a group of civic-minded citizens 
for the express purpose to create harmony 
between all groups within the city and county 
of Kenosha; to secure work for Kenosha in- 
dustries; to promote the general welfare of 
the city and county of Kenosha. 

You will note by the letterhead that this 
committee is composed of government, labor, 
industry, and the general public, which is a 
true cross section of a group of citizens that 
are vitally interested in the welfare of their 
community. 

This committee has been very successful 
in aiding and in the settling of many con- 
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troversial subjects and conditions that would 
have been a detriment to our community, 
and we can truthfully say that the coopera- 
tion between government, labor, industry, 
and the general public has been very grati- 
fying, and the results have been for the best 
interests of the community as a whole. 

The first intent and purpose of this com- 
mittee is an all-out effort for defense; sec- 
ondly, community cooperation and under- 
standing; thirdly, alleviation of distress. 

We feel that the purpose and intent of this 
organization should be passed on to our 
neighbors, government officials, periodicals, 
and other worthy organizations who might 
profit from the experience enjoyed by the 
Kenosha Community Committee. We stand 
ready at all times to lend a willing hand 
and give what help we can to further the 
intent and purpose of this organization, as 
we are 

Very truly yours, 
KENOSHA COMMUNITY COMMITTEE, 
Grorce J. Frrepx, Secretary. 


Give Us More “Iowa Complacency”— 
State’s First Lady Answers Radio Com- 
mentator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an article from the Des Moines 
Register, quoting a letter written by Mrs. 
Guy M. Gil'ette, wife of the senior Sena- 
tor from Jowa, to H. V. Kaltenborn, a 
radio commentator. The letter of Iowa’s 
first lady is an effective answer to the 
commentator’s charge that Iowans are 
complacent toward the war. Knowledge 
of conditions in my own State leads me 
to observe that if Iowa’s remarkable pa- 
triotic contribution constitutes ‘“com- 
placency” that what the country needs 
is more “Iowa complacency.” 


MRS. GILLETTE VERSUS KALTENBORN-—SHE TELLS 
HIM IOWANS DO REALIZE WAR PERIL, AND AD- 
VISES A “CHECK-UP” 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Rose Gillette, 
wife of Senator Guy M. GmuetTe, of Iowa, 
came to the defense Saturday of the aware- 
ness of her own State to the war, and the 
part Iowa is playing in the conflict. 

The spark that caused Mrs. Gillette to 
speak of the part her own State is playing was 
a reference by the nationally known radio 
commentator, H. V. Kaltenborn. Mrs. Gil- 
lette wrote the following letter to Kalten- 
born: 

“My Dear Mr. KaLTensorn: Your broad- 
cast of last Sunday night has been called to 
my attention by many friends living in my 
native Sate, Iowa. 

“In it you are reported to have said, ‘I vis- 
ited Iowa and found the people there mildly 
interested in war news, and other than that 
one wouldn’t know the country was at war.’ 

“I am amazed at your complete lack of 
correct information, and would be very 
pleased to know where in Iowa you stopped, 
for how long, and where you were able to 
collect such false information. And so I 
wish to direct your attention to the follow- 
ing, and see if you won’t be inclined to Cor- 
rect your remarks: 








ir 


it 
18 


1e 


lists of all draft 


rs of our noble Iowa ladies. 

“5. Please check with the National Red 
Cross the number of first-aid and canteen 
workers, nutrition classes, etc., now being 
carried on by our Iowa women in prepara- 
tion for future service. ; 

“6. Please check the. sale of Defense bonds 
and stamps in the State. 

“7, Did you check the thousands of elderly 
farmers who have been forced back to man- 
ual labor on farms because their sons have 
been taken—the only source of farm labor 
for increased production with the impossi-~- 
bility of securing new machinery and re- 

irs? 
ein fact, I’m sure Iowa will stand near the 
top of the list in all patriotic activities and 
eager to comply willingly in all-out work for 
war. 

“What did you expect to find—a weeping, 
wailing, and gnashing of teeth? Well, you 
won't find that in Iowa. She has done and 
will continue to do her share, carrying her 
load willingly and cheerfully. She will never 
show her wounded or broken heart while there 
is work to be done. : 

“I am the wife of the senior Senator from 
Iowa, and I keenly resent, as do thousands of 
patriotic Iowans, your unfair public state- 
ments. 

“Iowa knows and is working, giving, and 
praying always.” 





Captain Colin Kelly Memorial Fund 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House that recently I 
made some remarks on che floor about 
the splendid gift of the Danciger Bros., 
in the amount of $500, to the Captain 
Colin Kelly Memorial Fund and to Mrs. 
Colin Kelly. At that time I had intended 
inserting a telegram received by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama, Congressman 
Boyrxin, from the Danciger Bros. I failed 
to do so, and wish to insert it at this 
time, because I think it is genuinely pa- 
triotic and inspirational. 

The telegram follows: 

Fort Wortn, TEx., 
December 18, 1941. 
Hon. Frank W. BoykKtn, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Desk Frank: Like yourself, we, too, are 
proud of the exploit of Capt. Colin Kelly, Jr., 
proud of his extraordinary heroism, proud of 
his Americanism. We feel that Capt. Colin 
Kelly, Jr., belong: to the Nation and not to 


Florida alone. The example that he set will 
be an inspiration to millions of other true 


-Americans, for only a Christ could be more 


self-sacrificing. Your endeavor to erect a 
monument to this brave young American, who 
gave his all so that his country may live in 
freedom and security, meets with our unani- 
mous approval, and we hereby subscribe $250 
teward a monument and $250 to his widow. 
Sincerely, 
DANCIGER Bros. 


Freedom of Speech, Press, and Radio 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a good many Washington ob- 
servers thought there might be something 
in the claim of Attorney General Biddle 
that he had never read the bill he sent 
up recently to be passed, he hoped, by the 
Congress. The bill, the most vicious pro- 
posal in the long history of the Congress, 
perhaps, would, if passed, muzzle free 
speech, free press, free radio, and enable 
every political henchman in the colossal 
bureaucracy which has been built up un- 
der the New Deal to conceal all mistakes, 
slackness, or even designs to overthrow 
our form of government and our way of 
life. 

It was incredible to most of us in Con- 
gress that the Attorney General would 
send such a proposal to the Congress 
without reading it. Then when the At- 
torney General appeared before a Senate 
committee and pleaded “military neces- 
sities” as the justification for th. enact- 
ment of the bill, most of us were con- 
vinced that his contention, rather his ex- 
cuse, that he had. not read the bill was 
spurious. Later when Senator Joun A. 
Danawer disclosed that an act already on 
the statute books and in operation by 
Presidential order protected fully the 
very information the Attorney General 
pretended he wanted to protect by his 
“official secrets” bill, it became plain that 
he was not trying to play fair with either 
the Congress or the people. 

Now the Attorney General has showed 
his real trend of thinking and his real 
policies in another way, at a dinner in 
Washington on March 5. This dinner 
was given by the pink publication—the 
very Jink publication—the New Republic. 
Its Washington representative presided 
over the dinner. About a hundred new 
dealers of the more radical type were 
there, so it is reported. Among them was 
Attorney General Biddle. 

Now, the Attorney General prides him- 
self on being a “liberal” except when it 
comes to letting the people know what 
the bureaucrats in governmental jobs are 
doing. In that case the “liberal” Attorney 
General would muzzle the press, the 
radio, and the people, and give the head 
of every bureau, commission, or other 
agency the power to put citizens in jail 
and fine them heavily for revealing any 
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information about their Government any 
bureaucrat might not want known for 
his own reasons. 

So, Attorney General Biddle made a 
speech at this dinner. The Washington 
Post, itself friendly to the administra- 
tion, regarded the Biddle outburst as so 
dangerous that it was impelled to say 
editorially, in part: 

The battle cry of another of the private 


wars which are being waged at the expense 
of the war effort was sounded on Thursday 
night by Attorney General Biddle. He was 
speaking at a Washington gathering of new 
dealers called by the New Republic newspa- 
per. Regardless of the war, he told his hear- 
ers, they must keep up the political fight for 
the liberalism of the New Deal. * * * 
Mr. Biddle would have been more honest if 
he had said that because of the war the fight 
to realize the New Deal philosophy must be 
waived for the duration. 


The Washington representative of the 
New Republic, presiding over the dinner, 
declared that the New Deal which Mr. 
Biddle talked about is “more dynamic 
than fascism and more revolutionary 
than communism.” 

It has been exactly this sort of spirit 
which has produced the fear, the sus- 
picion, and the disunity which have 
hampered our war effort. It is exactly 
this sort of thing which makes close 
observers in Washington fear the pur- 
poses of some of the radicals who occupy 
high places in government and in the 
management of the war effort under the 
administration. The people want to be- 
lieve the administration will do its best 
to preserve our form of government and 
our way of life and our free economy 
after this war is over, yet they are made 
to doubt it by such incidents as this 
New Republic dinner and the Biddle 
speech. The fact that the man speaking 
in this case was a Cabinet member can- 
not be lightly dismissed. It was the At- 
torney General of the United States, and 
he was speaking to a hundred-other new 
dealers high in Government posts and 
councils. 

How can we hope for unity when inci- 
dents like these continually arouse in the 
people the distrust that the radicals in 
the administration are conducting a 
social revolution in America under cover 
of the bloody war abroad? 

Such sentiments as those expressed 
by the Attorney General are the more 
amazing coming from a man like him. 
He is a fine gentleman personally. He 
comes of an old American family. His 
words carry weight and persuasion. He 
has sworn to uphold the Constitution— 
which also means constitutional govern- 
ment—and to dispense justice with an 
impartial hand. Words such as his, com- 
ing from some frowzy, unwashed agi- 
tator who had nothing at stake and who 
was simply seeking a chance to loot and 
rob and pillage, would not be dangerous. 
But coming from a gentleman of the 
Attorney General’s standing and infiu- 
ence, they form the basis for fears which 
today make heavy the hearts of Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers whose boys are 
fighting—or crouching in the mud try- 
ing to hide from enemy airplanes—some- 
where over yonder. Those fathers and 
mothers—and the boys and_ their 
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officers—would feel better if men like 
Mr. Biddle and governmental officials of 
similar standing were devoting their at- 
tention to bringing about the much- 
speedier production of the machines and 
implements and munitions of war so 
sadly needed by our troops and our 
sailors instead of holding Washington 
dinners to plan how to push New Deal 
social, economic, and political theories, 
regardless of the war. 


Tire Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, the people 
throughout the country generally are re- 
sponding admirably to the tire-rationing 
program. 

Obviously, however, the general rules 
promulgated by those in authority and 
sent to the various rationing boards are 
impractical as they affect different com- 
munities throughout the country. In 
other words, the rules that are promul- 
gated from Washington often do not 
make sense so far as the local communi- 
ties which they affect are concerned. 

As an illustration of this fact I include 
as a part of my remarks a letter this day 
received from the Secretary of the County 
Rationing Board of Teyas County, Okla.: 


GuyYMoNn, OKLA., March 9, 1942. 
Hon. Ross RIZLey, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re Tire rationing. 

Dear Str: We felt the need of writing you 
in connection with the above, that you might 
continue to be fully informed as to the oper- 
ations of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment as it applies to this county 

For March we were given 14 passenger and 
83 truck tires. This, together with retreads 
permitted, would nicely take care of the 
actual needs. In other words, it would take 
care of about one-half of the eligible appli- 
cations, but believe thinking of it from a 
war standpoint no serieus curtailment of our 
farm production would occur. However, 
under date of March 5, we have Bulletin No. 
42, from the State administrator, and I quote 
you the following paragraph: 

“Therefore, effective this date, all tires of 4- 
or 6-ply construction should be charged to 
the passenger-tire quota. All tires of 8-ply 
construction, or Over, should be charged to 
the truck-tire quota.” 

The application of this means that from 
80 to 85 percent of our eligible applications 
will be put in the quota for this month of 
14 tires. In talking to them they advise me 
the 8-ply tires would also be put in the classi- 
fication under truck tires. This leaves prac- 
tically no one eligible, as the large trucks do 
contract hauling. If these were eliminated 
this would not be serious, but the other is 
serious 

It does appear to us to be in the spirit of 
conservation, for the reason that truck tires 
of 8-ply construction or more can certainly 
be used in our war effort. The lighter tires, 
without any more manufacturing, if properly 
Qistributed, will supply our needs for many 
months to come. In other words, if they will 





give us a tire quota and allow us to use some 
common sense in the administering of it, we 
can come near supplying the more urgent 
needs, but when these administrative rulings 
continue to be made it just makes a diction- 
ary out of the committee. 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
H. W. Lone, Secretary, 
County Rationing Board, No. 73. 


This Explains Everything 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News: 


THIS EXPLAINS EVERYTHING 


We cannot help but comment on the fact 
that we have just received a copy of a 1,215- 
page book issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entitled “Farmers in a 
Changing Worid.” We learn that 214,000 
copies of this book were published—which 
also puts some light on the question as to 
why the Government Printing Office is so busy 
these days. 

From the chapter titled “The Cultural 
Setting of American Agricultural Problems” 
we pass this information along to any New 
Jersey farmer who might be interested. Here 
it is: 

“Once a subjective tradition breaks up, the 
new material operations may move quickly 
into the new integration, and subjective ele- 
ments correlative with modes of living sup- 
ported by the new material eperations will 
coalesce into a new tradition. 

“The culminating phase of cuitural change 
then becomes the disorganization of the sub- 
jective values of the old culture and their 
reorganization, sometimes along with new 
subjective values, is a new cultural integra- 
tion. In this form cultural development can 
be seen as consisting in the main of psycho- 
logical movements, that is, thinking, feeling, 
and acting, which moves from synthesis to 
synthesis, each synthesis possessing coherence 
in some form.” 

That explains the recent increase in the 
price of milk in New Jersey, the sugar ration- 
ing, gasoline shortage, and about everything 
else, except why we can't put more planes to 
fighting the Japs in the Pacific. 


American Railroads Are Keeping Them 
Rollin’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, railroads 
of this country are performing brilliant 
service in the conduct of the war. To 
employees and management must go the 
credit for the indefatigable part they 
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are playing in this struggle. By keeping 
them rollin’ those ussung heroes of the 
rails are keeping them flying. 

Three days after Pearl Harbor the 
War Department, in its second commu- 
niqué. dated December 10, said: 

Steps to augment the defenses of both the 
east and west coasts commenced Sunday 
night, when the War Department placed 
plans in effect which have materially 
strengthened the forces stationed in those 
areas. The railroads aided greatly in the 
movement of troops and materials operating 
through trains to destinations On emer- 
gency schedules. 


Since then it has been revealed that 
in less than 7 weeks after our entry into 
the war, 600,000 troops were moved with- 
in the boundaries of the United States— 
a feat unparalleled in any similar time 
in American history. Nearly every rail- 
road in this country had some part in 
this gigantic movement. About 75 per- 
cent of these men had sleeping accom- 
modations. The remainder traveled in 
day coaches. These companies and reg- 
iments were moved intact with all equip- 
ment. Upon arrival at destination they 
were ready for action as soon as their 
equipment was unloaded. This move- 
ment was accomplished with the loss of 
only One man—a cook who was killed in 
a minor collision. 

This remarkable transportation in so 
short a time of more than half a mil- 
lion men was accomplished without any 
disclosure being made in the press that 
such a thing was taking piace. Severe 
winter weather conditions in certain 
parts of the country placed real hard- 
ships in the path. Despite that fact, 
however, railroad employees worked 
night and day performing their duties 
in connection with the movement of the 
troops. 

Hitler may have moved as many men 
by rail on some occasions, but when he 
did, all other traffic was stopped. The 
American railroads, however, not only 
handled this gigantic troop movement 
but at the same time continued to move 
all other freight and passenger traffic 
as well with iittle if any delay. 

Preparation for this movement was not 
started by the railroads when the radio 
flashed the attack upon Pearl Harbor. 
It began 20 years ago when the railroad 
managements, realizing the physical con- 
dition of their properties after the end 
of the first World War, were assembled 
by R. H. Aishton, then president of the 
American Railway Association, and 
adopted a program providing for the 
maintenance of adequate rail transporta- 
tion at all times to meet industrial de- 
velopment in this country. Since that 
time, the railroads have expended 
approximately $10,000,000,000 for the 
construction of new and larger freight 
cars and locomotives, improved signaling 
devices, reduction in grades, and scores 
of other improvements. These expendi- 
tures and improvements in operating 
methods led to greatly increased effi- 
ciency and economy in operation. 

As a result, the railroads were able to 
handle the constantly increasing traffic 
that developed from 1923 to 1929, in- 
clusive; without car shortage or delay. 
The stimulus provided by the efficiency 
program continued throughout the de- 








pression that swept over the country in 
the early thirties. Despite heavy losses 
= that period, the railroads 


sulting increase in operating efficiency. 


of 1929. 
1,000,000 tons of freight a mile every 
minute in the year. In the peak month 
of October, they moved 1,069,000 tons 
every minute, more tons of freight than 
have ever been moved before in any cor- 
responding period by any transportation 
system in the world. Despite this 
enormous volume, this traffic was handled 
by the railroads without congestion, de- 
lay, or car shortage. 

Not only did the railroads haul more 
freight per train in 1941 than ever before, 
but those trains were moved over the 
road nearly one and one-half times as 
fast, compared with 20 years ago. Per- 
formance per freight-train hour more 
than doubled, compared with that of 20 
years ago. For each pound of locomotive 
fuel consumed in freight service, the 
railroads hauled 9.2 tons of freight and 
equipment 1 milg, compared with 6.2 tons 
in 1921. The average daily movement of 
locomotives in 1941 was the greatest on 
record. This also was true of freight 
cars, exceeding that of the early twenties 
by 45 percent. Capacity of freight cars 
increased nearly 19 percent and the 
average tractive power of locomotives 
nearly 40 percent since 1921. 

Since the beginning of the present 
preparédness program in 1939, the rail- 
roads have been keeping steadily ahead 
of the trarisportaticn demands of the 
Nation. Thousands of new freight cars 
and locomotives have been added to their 
supply. Management and men have con- 
tinuously checked over their facilities 
and operating methods in order. to de- 
termine what other improvements could 
be made. When defense plants, camps, 
and other construction work needed in 
connection with the preparedness pro- 
gram began, railroad representatives 
went to the contractors and said: 

We have plenty of cars and locomotives to 
bring you such materials as you may need, 
but we want you to cooperate with us. Don’t 
have roofing materials delivered, for instance, 
before you have laid the foundations. 


The railroads remembered their ex- 
periences in the first World War, when 
anchors were delivered to the Hog Island 
shipyards before the keels of the ships 
for which the anchors were intended 
had been laid, and it was necessary to 
hold the cars there under load for many 
weeks and months. 

As a result of this advance planning, 
the growing defense and war-production 
program of the Nation has been handled 
efficiently by the railroads. Upon de- 
livery, freight cars have been unloaded 
promptly and returned to service in all 
except a very few instances, within the 
2-day free time allowed by the carriers 
for unloading. - 

Remembering the congestion of un- 
loaded freight cars at Atlantic seaboard 
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terminals in the World War, when at one 
time 200,000 such cars were tied up under 
load, the railroads in November 1939 took 
steps to prevent a repetition of such a 
situation. At that time, they set up an 
organization at all Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific ports to expedite the unloading of 
export freight in order to prevent the 
cars from being used for storage pur- 
Poses. As a result, this heavy volume of 
traffic has moved steadily into those 
ports, been unloaded at the piers and the 
cars returned to service with no conges- 
tion and without commotion. Last year, 
approximately the same amount of ex- 
port freight was handled at North At- 
lantic ports as in 1918. 

Last August, claims were made that 
the Atlantic seaboard was threatened 
with an oil shortage. The railroads 
stated that they could move a daily aver- 
age of 200,000 barrels of oil into that 
area. Since early this year, the amount 
of such oil being moved by rail into the 
Atlantic States has continued to increase 
with the result that it now exceeds 300,- 
000 barrels daily. 

Some term the performance of the 
railroads since the present emergency 
developed in 1939 as remarkable. That 
is true, and it can be attributed to a num- 
ber of factors, resulting from careful 
planning and preparation: First, the 
continued improvement in operating 
efficiency and operating methods that 
has taken place in the past 20 years; 
second, the constant improvement that 
has taken place in the relations of the 
shippers and carriers; and third, the in- 
telligent cooperation of the 1,000,000 rail- 
road employees of the Nation. 

Rail transportation has reached the 
point where today the ability of rail car- 
riers to handle the increasing traffic does 
not depend on extensions of their rights- 
of-way and terminal facilities, but on 
their ability to add to their supply of cars 
and locomotives as they need them. 
Through years of experience, railroad 
officials can appraise the business situ- 
ation and foresee the amount of equip- 
ment that will be needed. They map out 
their programs accordingly. But unless 
those in the Government who are in 
charge of priorities for steel and other 
materials needed for the construction of 
new equipment and for maintenance 
purposes are willing to allocate adequate 
material, then the railroads may encoun- 
ter some difficulties in providing adequate 
transportation. In view of the serious 
rubber shortage, which might eventually 
reach the point of seriously reducing the 
number of motortrucks on the highways, 
it is all the more important that Gov- 
ernment officials having these priorities 
in charge realize that the railroads and 
their millions of employees are absolutely 
essential for the successful prosecution 
of the war. 

We can produce shells and airplanes 
and make tanks as well as the thousands 
of other things needed for war purposes, 
but unless they can be transported to 
the point where they are needed, then 
nothing has been gained. Railroad offi- 
cials express confidence in the ability of 
the rail lines to handle transportation de- 
mands satisfactorily, providing materials 
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for new cars and locomotives and repair 
purposes are made available. This 
should be done. 

One of the contributing factors to the 
present fine performance of the railroads 
is the Association of American Railroads, 
That Association is composed of 98 per- 
cent of the class I railroads of the coun- 
try. The president is J. J. Pelley, a prac- 
tical railroad man who has come up 
through the ranks. He came to the asso- 
ciation from the presidency of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

The Association of American Railroads 
has widespread activities, the most im- 
Portant now being to serve as the point 
of contact between the Army and Navy, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, the 
War Production Board, and other gov- 
ernmental organizations and the individ- 
ual railroads in coordinating their war 
effort so far as it applies to rail trans- 
portation. Im cooperation with Army 
traffic officials, for instance, the Car 
Service Division of the association makes 
all arrangements for every troop train 
that operates in this country. These 
train movements are charted on a huge 
map in the office of the troop-movement 
section of the Car Service Division in the 
War Department. At each division point 
where train crews are changed and at 
other control points, the exact location 
of the train is reported to this central 
contro] room. Traffic experts knowing 
the precise locations of all trains that are 
rolling are thus able to guide their move- 
ments or reroute them without delay and 
without coafusion. 

The association through its Car Serv- 
ice Division also works closely with the 
Army and Navy and other Government 
agencies in facilitating the movement of 
defense materials throughout the coun- 
try. In addition, it is in constant touch 
with conditions in every part of the Na- 
tion in order to make certain that no 
traffic congestions will develop to clog 
the wheels of rail transportation, and to 
insure adequate car supply at all points. 

While this is a very important func- 
tion, the activities of the association cov- 
er a much wider field. In cooperation 
with the individual railroads, the asso- 
ciation has divisions and sections which 
are constantly studying various phases 
of railroad operation with the view of de- 
veloping improvements. These activities 
include improvements in mechanical fa- 
cilities; methods of reducing the amount 
of critical materials now needed for war 
purposes, without interfering \ ith op- 
erating efficiency; improved safety for 
employees and the public; improvements 
in signaling and communication meth- 
ods; better means of packing freight 
shipments in order to reduce damage in 
transit; simplification in accounting; im- 
proved methods of sanitation; and hun- 
dreds of other problems which have one 
object in view—how to improve service 
to the public and reduce the costs of 
providing that service. 

The association works closely and co- 
operatively with the Office of Defense 
Transportation. Created as it was by 
Executive order to assist in the war ef- 
fort in the field of transportation and 
under Mr. Eastman’s wise and careful 
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leadership, the Office finds the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads as the most 
convenient medium through which the 
views of the Director are communicated 
to the railroads and his policies carried 
out. 

The association is also in close touch 
with the Investigation and Research 
Board, appointed by the President of the 
United States under the terms of the 
Transportation Act of 1940 and now en- 
gaged in a most careful and important 
investigation of the whole subject of 
transportation. No other agency in the 
country is doing such important work, 
looking toward the future of transporta- 
tion, particularly after the conclusion of 
the present war. 

The Association of American Railroads 
maintains a public relations department 
in charge of its advertising and public 
relations campaigns. The work of this 
department has been conspicuously out- 
standing, as experts in this field generally 
agree The effort of this department is 
to keep the public informed as to railroad 
accomplishments and policies. 

The association, by reason of its loca- 
tion in Washington, is the natural me- 
dium whereby the railroad industry 
expresses its views to congressional com- 
mittees upon matters of legislation. Its 
representatives appear at hearings in- 
volving matters of consequence to the 
railroads. It handles also a great many 
cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, particularly those of inter- 
est to the entire industry. of which gen- 
eral rate cases are an example. It con- 
cerns itself with the tax problems of the 
railroads and deals with a great variety 
of matters arising before departments of 
Government. 

All in all, it is an indispensable 
agency—indispensable not to the rail- 
roads alone but to Government depart- 
ments and to Congress in dealing with 
transportation questions. 


Unsung Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is good for us to recognize 
heroism wherever it is found. Sometimes 
we are prone to forget those who face the 


hazards of a submarine-infested sea un- | 


less they are members of our gallant 
naval or Coast Guard force. Those who 
man the ships that are so vital in this 
war deserve, it seems to me, the tribute 
paid them editorially by the Washington 
Post of March 11, 1942: 
UNSUNG HEROES 

There is encouraging news from the Mari- 
time Commission that more and more Amer- 
ican merchant ships are being equipped with 
guns and personnel to man them. This at 
least indicates awareness of the hazards o. 





ocean commerce and of the need to protect 
crews and cargoes. One cannot help observ- 
ing, however, that arming merchant ships 
must contribute but little to the peace of 
mind of the men who live and work on the 
high seas. It is comforting, to be sure, to 
know that you have some means of fighting 
back if an enemy surface raider or submarine 
is sighted. But time and again in this war, 
as in the last one, ships have been torpedoed 
without their members being aware of an 
enemy’s presence. The grim fact, of course, 
is that the men of the merchant marine 
brave sinking whenever they venture out of 
port. For the risk they take they are com- 
pensated in part by wartime bonuses and per- 
sonal insurance. So, also, it might be pointed 
out, are a good many employees in compara- 
tively snug berths ashore. Yet seamen, some 
of them survivors of sinkings, are sticking 
to their jobs with a tenacity that surpasses 
the comprehension of most landlubbers. This 
is the sort of spirit that helps win wars. 
It will help win this war if the rest of the 
country borrows some of the tough-minded- 
ness of the merchant marine. 


Home Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, most 
of the reports of men and industry in 
their efforts to win this war make ab- 
sorbing and interesting reading. I want 
to relate a very delightful and human 
story behind a news item appearing in 
the Superior Telegram published at Supe- 
rior, Wis., the largest city in my district. 

We all know that the production of 
food is as important as the production 
of armament. The ambitious plans of 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his food 
for freedom program calls for greatly 
expanded farm production. This will 
mean scientific help to establish a pro- 
gram of intensified farming throughout 
the entire Nation. The attendant prob- 
lems of diversion added great complica- 
tions. 

To return tu my story: For many years 
those of us who have served in State legis- 
latures have been called upon to appro- 
priate public funds for the maintenance 
of State sanatoriums and rest homes for 
those afflicted with tuberculosis and allied 
chronic diseases. At first this was done 
with reluctance; the majority of the peo- 
ple felt that there was no hope for these 
people. The uninformed were convinced 
that there was no cure for the white 
plague—that the institutions purportedly 
for treatment were only a humanitarian 
project where the afflicted might com- 
fortably stay until fatal termination of 
their disease. I am proud to say that 
Wisconsin was one of the pioneer States 
in sanatorium treatment. The first in- 
stitution was located at Lake Nebagamon, 
Wis., and the attending physician, kind- 
ly, respected, Dr. Fred Johnson, is still 
practicing at Iron River, Wis. 

Soon a few patients with quiescent dis- 
ease returned to their homes and with 
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care and guidance again took their place 
in society. True it is that some relapsed 
and returned to the hospitals for care 
and others, unfortunately, died, but much 
progress was made and results became 
better. 

Years later Wisconsin again pioneered 
in a system of rehabilitation. The board 
of adult education and rehabilitation 
was established. It was realized that 
there was little use in providing treat- 
ment for patients unless you could re- 
habilitate them and provide a vocation 
which they could pursue—become seif- 
supporting—and, above all, remain well. 
The program of rehabilitation has 
grown—it was successful—the men and 
women now have health and hope. 

The men who are medical directors of 
these hospitals. have a tremendous 
amount of responsibility. In addition to 
planning and supervising treatment, they 
must be excellent surgeons since the field 
of chest surgery has made radical changes 
in the treatment of tuberculosis. They 
must be good businessmen to direct the 
institution. They will, if interested, plan 
a program of rehabilitation for the pa- 
tients, adapting it to his or her tempera- 
ment and physical condition; this is most 
important as it fits the patient out so that 
he can again take his place as a self- 
supporting member of society. 

Behind this news story are the plans 
and hopes and tremendous energy of one 
man—Dr. Earl E. Carpenter, director of 
the Middle River Sanatorium. Here is 
the story: 


SANATORIUM May BECOME Hus or INTENSIFIED 
ScIENTIFIC TILLING OF RED CLAY IN CoUNTY 


The Middle River Sanatorium which has 
been doing an outstanding job in curing tu- 
bercuiar persons, has undertaken as a side- 
line another big job—that of helping the 
Douglas County farmer. 

Now under development at the institution 
is a program that will be the first large-scale 
attempt to assist the man who makes a living 
tilling the red clay. 

In conjunction with teaching patients late 
methods of scientific farming to prepare them 
for work once they are cured, sanatorium of- 
ficials announced Thursday that the classes 
will eventually be thrown open to ali Douglas 
County farmers. Under the program, the 
facilities of the sanatorium will become the 
training center for developing new methods 
of agriculture in the area. 


STARTED IN 1939 


Nucleus for the plan was laid in 1939 when 
under the direction of Ben Nibelink, a small 
chicken farm was begun. Scientifically oper- 
ated, the small venture with 300 chicks, 100 
turkeys, and 50 iaying hens, ended the year 
with a net profit of $155.83. In 1940 profit 
was $280, and last year, the program cleared 
$513.58. 

That got sanatorium officials interested. If 
the sanatorium can make a neat profit, why 
not the rest of the farmers? The answer was 
simple. The sanatorium farmed scientifically. 
The right proteins and feeds were used. 
Lighting and heating conditions were kept 
just so, hence the nice showing. 

So they got the idea that farmers in Doug- 
las County might bencfit from their experi- 
ence. A number were quizzed about the idea 
and it met with instant approval. 

All that remains now is to get a central 
building on the sanatorium site where lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and experiments can 
be put on. According to plans, the Superior 
Vocational Schoo] will supply the teaching 
talent provided enough money can be scraped 
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together to erect a building. That, accord- 
ing to sanatorium officials, is the big prob- 
lem now. 

Agriculture leaders in the county have 
hailed the move as a cardinal step toward 
improving the rural hinterland in this coun- 

With scientific farming, they say, the 
earning capacity of the county could be 
greatly increased. 

SOYBEANS 

Already under the direction of Dr. E. E. 
Carpenter, institution head, extensive ex- 
periments have been conducted with soy- 
bean culture. Under development now is a 
bean that will mature in the short growing 
season here. 

Berries and other potential big money 
earners for Douglas County farmers will be 
subjected to experiment at the sanatorium. 
New methods of culture, fertilization, and 
planting will be devised—all to assist the 
farmer in increasing his income. 

The agricultural development program will 
be tied hand and glove with the rehabilita- 
tion set-up at the sanatorium. First purpose 
of the agricultural training center will, of 
course, be to assist recovering patients in 
learning a trade. 

Facilities set up for training the patients 
will be subjected to double work. They will 
serve both the “san” and the rest of the 
county farmers. 

Collaborating also on the proposed program 
of farm education are Frank Jewson, voca- 
tional school coordinator, and Car] Helwig, 
circuit agriculture instructor for Douglas 
County, who works under the vocational 
school. 


Mr. Speaker, so while this Nation 
moves into its production strides with 
plans for food and guns for half the 
world, Dr. Carpenter and his group of 
men and women are playing their definite 
and certain part. 

Very little help has been given these 
projects, if any. Here is a real job for 
some of the Federal agencies. Dr. Car- 
penter is always planning ahead—not an 
impractical visionary, but one who gets 
results. He is planning on buildings 
which can be used as schoolrooms for 
the patients and farm shops for the 
people from the surrounding countryside 
to come and learn. There are plans 
made for Smith Hugtiés agricultural 
courses. With the medical facilities at 
hand, these buildings could be converted 
into emergency hospitals if and when 
needed during this war. All these con- 
tingencies have been foreseen by Dr. 
Carpenter. 

The present program is working on a 
practical basis, not only paying its way 
but making a profit. It is serving to cut 
the costs of the Government for care—it 
is showing us a plan that could be well 
emulated by other institutions. 





Views of Patriotic Citizens on the Labor 
Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 11, 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
LXXXVIII—App. ——62 
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ReEcorpD, I include the following letters, 
one from Mr. T. D. Boaz, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and another from Maj. Curtis J. 
Little, of Blytheville, Ark., both discussing 
the labor situation: 


Mempuis, Tenn., February 26, 1942. 
Hon. E. C. GarHIncs, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Dram Took: I am in full accord with Sena- 
tor Byrp’s proposal. it is certainly in line with 
public opinion down here. I think Mrs. Per- 
kins’ removal] from the Cabinet and the ad- 
ministration should be complete and imme- 
diate, and be replaced with some man with 
guts. A man like Jim Farley, if he would 
accept; if not, some man of his caliber and 
ability 
Then draft regulations should be revised 
immediately, providing reclassifications to the 
extent that a striker can be met at the gate 
with his draft notice and a nice new uniform, 
put on the pay roll at $21 per month for 24 
hours—-a days’ work. Then, take a soldier out 
of the Army, by leave of absence, to replace 
the striker at the same wages the striker got 
when he struck, and, if necessary, declare 
martial law at that place to make sure that 
he is protected from the least sort of violence. 
Be sure that he is not shaken down for a 
couple of hundred dollars entrance fee, be- 
cause after all he is still a soldier of the 
United States on leave of absence 
To my way of thinking, a laborer in de- 
fense production, considering the wages he is 
now getting, has no more right to strike than 
a white-collared worker would have to refuse 
to pay his income tax o; refuse to register 
for the draft. And, you surely know what 
would happen to him in either event. All 
three of these offenses should be classified as 
traitorism and dealt with accordingly 
It is confounded strange that it takes pub- 
lic opinion so long to get to the top, but maybe 
there are hopes for the future, but the future 
is not soon enough, if we win this man-sized 
war that we are in, certain corrections have 
got to be made at once 
Strikes have got to be stopped, and Japs in 
this country have got to be interned, politics 
laid aside for the duration. If you in Con- 
gress will do something along these lines, I 
don’t believe you will have any worries about 
“back home.” I just don’t believe public 
opinion will let the people throw you down 
while you are tied to the post. 
Wishing you the best and with kindest 
regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
T. D. Boaz. 


_— 


BLYTHEVILLE, ARK., March 7, 1942. 
Hon. E. C. “Took” GATHINGs, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Took: I have been promising myself 
that I would write you, but then I think that 
you have enough advice experts and major 
generals scattered all over your district, and 
I back off; but, again I think that when a 
great majority of the minds of people are 
together there is more than an even chance 
that they are right. What I am getting to is, 
what * * * are we going to do? Are 
we going to keep appeasing the high-handed 
labor organizations, aliowing them higher 
wages, shorter hours, and a deferment from 
the draft in order that they can keep up their 
obstruction practices? 

Experts say that 100 fighter planes at Sing- 
apore 10 days before the surrender would 
have saved the day, and probably Singapore. 
Today the press says that the Japs over Java 
are having it all to themselves due to the lack 
of Allied aviation. Then, when you think of 
the thousands of days lost in our factories 
and the extra material that could have been 
supplied, when the father and mother get the 
War Department’s notice, “Your son was 
killed in action,” and know the lack of chance 
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or protection their son had, due to the un- 
American disloyalty shown by iabor-union 
organizations, how can anyone expect the 
morale of the country to be at its ‘test? 
Someone in today’s press said, “The amount 
of complacency is not so much with the 
pecple as it is with our leaders.” 

No, this lecture is not aimed at you. To 
my knowledge you have not cast a bad vote. 
This is not intended to flatter you, but it is 
the general opinion of the people in your 
district. 

I hope that the next time you come to 
Blytheville, you will come by to see me. 


Your friend, 
Curtis J. LITTLE. 





Another Bad Chapter in New Deal’s 
Record of Waste and Extravagance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 7, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, during the debate on the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill we have heard 
a great deal about the resettlement proj- 
ects at Arthurdale, W. Va., and Bound- 
brook, N. J. 

I rise at this time to point to another 
bad chapter in the New Deal’s record of 
inefficiency and waste in connection with 
its promotion of its socialistic philoso- 
phies, revealed in a study of the costs of 
another housing Utopia, known as Cum- 
berland Homesteads, near Crossville, 
Cumberland County, Tenn. 

Like other such projects the Cumber- 
land Homesteads experiment is an excel- 
lent object lesson of how the taxpayers’ 
money should not be spent. In this proj- 
ect the taxpayers stand to lose as much, 
if not more, than was lost at Arthurdale. 

My study of the Cumberland Home- 
steads project shows that it was started 
in 1934, approximately 1 year after the 
New Deal came into power. It was com- 
pleted in 1938 and consists of 262 family 
units, occupying 27,814 acres of mountain 
land covered with rock and gravel and 
with so little topsoil that farming is next 
to impossible. 

In fact, one of the natives of Cumber- 
land Homesteads recently stated that 
there is so little topsoil in the project 
that “if one threw a pail of water out of 
his front door it would wash away his 
garden, if he had one planted.” 

Now, these 27,814 acres of land, Mr. 
Speaker, were obtained at a cost of $339,- 
653.86. This amount was transferred 
from other Federal agencies, including 
$251,210.20 from Emergency Relief funds. 
Other Federal agencies spent $359,252.45 
in the development costs of the project. 
Aside from that, the record shows that 
the Emergency Relief expenditures 
amounted to $2,927,691.24, or a total in- 
vestment of $3,267,345.10. Therefore, the 
capital investment per family unit at 
Cumberland Homesteads project avere 
aged around $12,500, as of June 30, 1941, 
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and on that date it was shown that 207 
units had been sold. 

According to the statistical abstract of 
the United States for 1938 (p. 583) the 
average value of land and buildings on 
the farms in the State of Tennessee was 
$29.12 per acre in 1935. According to 
that figure the project could not be val- 
ued at more than $809,943.68, which 
would make the capital investment in the 
project four times as much as its value. 

The people are way ahead of the Con- 
gress in demanding an end to needless 
nondefense expenditures, Mr. Speaker, 
and there will be many new faces here 
next January unless more Members real- 
ize that fact soon. 


Italians and the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Ugo Carusi, entitled “Italians and the 
War Effort,” by Ugo Carusi, executive 
assistant to the Attorney General, at 
Defense Savings bond rally, Central 
High School, Washington, D. C., on Sun- 
day evening, March 8, 1942: 


I know that it is customary for speakers 
addressing an audience like this to talk about 
the glories of Italy’s past. Or to talk about 
the great Italian names which have become 
immortal in American history—Colombo, 
Caboto, Vespucci, Vigo, Mazzei. 

With your permission, I shall not follow 
that course tonight. We know about the 
contributions of these men and we are all 
proud that they were Italians. Tonight, I 
am more concerned with the present and the 
future than I am with the past. It is good 
to talk about the past in times of peace. But 
in these times of war, we are concerned with 
immediate and urgent problems—real prob- 
lems that affect us as Americans, problems 
that affect our children and their children. 

We no longer intend to sit back and let 
the future take care of itself. We have all 
been guilty of that too long. We have finally 
learned the lesson that we can shape the 
future if we do something about the present. 

Someone once said that the past is the 
prologue to the future. We do not disagree 
with that. But we have had our prologue. 
In fact, the curtain has been up since Decem- 
ber 8, and we are in the midst of the first act. 

The theme is not a romantic one—there 
are no Puccini or Verdi-like melodies in it; 
there are no pretty passages. The problems 
it presents are completely realistic and they 
must be faced by all of us Americans who are 
concerned about the fate of this great Nation, 
for its fate is ours, and with it is bound up 
that of all freedom-loving peoples in all the 
wor'ld 

By “all of us Americans” I mean exactly 
that. I mean aliens and citizens alike. I 
mean everyone who is devoted and loyal to 
this great Nation For this is a democracy, 
where men can be friends whether they be 
rich or poor, whether they wear cutaways or 
overalls, whether they speak with an accent 
or without an accent. 


. Weare part of this land. We consti- 
tute the largest foreign-born group in this 


States As much as we love 

which we sprang—what human being 
not bear a natural love for his 
we love this country, where we 
planted our roots, a great deal 
is our present and our future. 
family trees have grown and prospered. 
of those trees have borne valuable 
the field of American culture, we 
tributing immeasurably to this country 
ours, just as in other days we have 
tributed a great deal to its material develop- 
ment with the work of our hands and our 
building skills. And now we are seeing our 
sons, many of them, in the uniform of the 
American armed forces going out to fight 
for liberty, decency, and security, the same 
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sentiment we feel for the land of our birth 
and the love we have for the country of our 
adoption. Italy is a country where many of 
us have families and close relatives. It is 
a country for which we sometimes feel a cer- 
tain nostalgia, for it is bound up with the 
memories of childhood and early manhood 
and womanhood, and one’s early life is most 
often a happy one. But there are other 
things which distinguish country from coun- 
try. Here we have liberty—liberty in so 
many forms that we do not even think about 
it—we cannot imagine being without it. Our 
opportunities for education and economic se- 
curity are taken for granted—they come to 
us, it seems, without any special effort on 
our part. Over there—well— 

You and I know that the Italian men and 
women and little ones across the sea—your 
relatives and mine—are praying that Amer- 
ica will win this war; and that the makers 
of war will not; their hearts are not in the 
struggle that has been imposed on them by 
a tiny group which has forgotten love of 
country and replaced it with love for them- 
selves and lust for personal power. Unfor- 
tunately, the people of Italy cannot speak 
out to us. They cannot tell us how they 
hate the sound of those German boots, the 
snarling of German commands, in streets 
that once were filled with singing workers 
and dancing children. Of these things they 
can only speak to God 

I am privileged to .epresent, at this in- 
spiring meeting, the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. In speaking for it I address 
myseli to those of you who have not acquired 
American citizenship as well as to those who 
are citizens. 

When any country declares war, the people 
living in that country who still happen to be 
citizens or subjects of an enemy country— 
because they have not become naturalized— 
are called “alien enemies.” ‘This, no matter 
how long they have been here. Today in 
this country that term applies to all Italians 
living here who have not taken the oath of 
citizenship before a naturalization court. 

An Italian may have taken out his first 
papers, or applied for his second papers, but 
if he did not become fully naturalized by 
December 8, 1941, when war was declared 
between this country and Italy, the law says 
he must be classified as an “alien enemy.” 
The name “alien enemy” is one which none 
of you enjoys carrying. Your presence here 
discloses your feelings in that regard. Yet, 
as Americans, you bear it because you know 
it must be that way; it is another proof of 
your loyalty to this country and your obedi- 
ence to its laws. 

Our Government knows that the great ma- 
jority of so-called aliem enemies are as loyal 
as the great majority of its citizens. But it 
also knows that there are a few aliens, just 
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as there are a few citizens, who, gives the 
opportunity, would act against the interests 
of this country. To make certain that those 
few alien enemies will be deprived of their 
opportunities to do damage to our national 
safety, our Government has been obliged to 
Place certain restrictions on all aliens of 
enemy nationalities. 

We are a Nation at war and we cannot af- 
ford to take chances. There has been no time 
to investigate and classify each of the 1,100,- 
000 persons involved, so as to separate the 
gocd from the bad. We have had to impose 
the same restrictions on all of them regard- 
less of how confident we were of the loyalty 
of most of them. 

Later on, when our Nation is more ad- 
justed to war, let us hope that we find it pos- 
sible to work out a better way to recognize 
those whom we would like to call, so to speak, 
our alien friends. But for the present the 
restrictions apply to all aliens of enemy na- 
tionalities and must be obeyed. 

Let me tell you briefly what they are. If 
you are a citizen, you should know about 
them so that you may help your alien friends 
or relatives to comply with them. They were 
issued as regulations by the Attorney General 
with Presidential authority. These regula- 
tions provide that no alien of enemy nation- 
ality shall have in his possession firearms or 
other implements of war; cameras, radio 
transmitters, or shortwave receiving sets; nor 
may he have in his possession drawings, 
maps, or photographs of any military or naval 
plants or equipment. 

The regulations also say that an alien 
enemy may travel within the limits of the 
community in which he lives, but if he wishes 
to make a trip from one locality to another 
he must secure the permission of .the United 
States attorney in his district. If he wishes 
to change his place of residence or his place 
of employment, he must also secure the per- 
mission of the United States attorney. All 
applications for such permissions must be 
made at least a full week in advance. 

Special previsions have been made for 
aliens who are engaged in the kind of occu- 
pations that make it necessary for them to 
move about the country frequently. They 
may apply for a permit that will enable them 
to travel from one place to another without 
having to get a permit for each individual 
trip. No alien enemy, however, is permitted 
to travel by airplane unless he secures the 
permission of the Attorney General. 

The regulations further provide that aliens 
of enemy nationalities cannot reside in cer- 
tain areas designated as prohibited areas or 
be in areas that have been designated as re- 
stricted areas, except under certain spcified 
conditions. So far there have been no pro- 
hibited or restricted areas designated in this 
part of the country, but as the war progresses 
it is quite possible that areas around nearby 
industrial centers or military or naval sta- 
tions may be so declared. 

Finally, the regulations make it compulsory 
that the alien of enemy nationality carry his 
certificate of identification with him at all 
times. That was the certificate for which 
alien enemies were required to apply last 
month. As some of you know, the identifica- 
tion certificate bears the alien’s photograph, 
signature, and right index fingerprint. It is 
the alien’s evidence that he has complied 
with the law It is like a passport. It will 
protect the loyal alien and make it easier for 
the authorities to detect disloyal aliens. 

If an alien has filed his application for 
an identification certificate and has not yet 
received it, he should obtain it as soon as 
possible. He should go to the post office 
where he registered and ask about it 

Now, all these regulations apply only to 
noncitizens of Italian. German, or Japanese 
nationality. They do not apply to United 
States citizens, regardless of what country 
they came from. I want to emphasize that 
point because we know there are certain per- 
sons who are trying to create the impression 








that the Government is persecuting people 
because they are from countries with which 
we are now at war. 

Some of this propaganda is very clever. 
Some of it you can smell a mile away. Often 
it comes in the form of rumors; sometimes 
you can see it between the printed lines of 
publications Be on guard against it. Our 
Government has No intention of persecuting 
or encouraging the persecution of any indi- 
vidual or group. The propaganda I refer to 
is malicious propaganda, intended to make 
us believe that we are not a united Nation. 
The enemy propagandists of the last war tried 
the same trick. They failed then; if you are 
on the alert, tuey will fail again. We will 
remain a nation closely united by our ap- 
preciation of the benefits we have reaped in 
America and by our love for the liberties she 
has always extended to us. 

While it is true that the aliens among you 
have temporarily lost a few libeities, you have 
not lost this Government’s respect for you 
and for your devotion to the United States. 
Although this Government is empowered by 
law to apprehend any of its 1,000,000 alien 
enemies simply on the grounds that they are 
aliens of enemy nationalities, only about 5,500 
have been taken into custody, less than 1 
percent of the total alien-enemy population. 
You will be interested to know that of the 
number apprehended, only 369 were Italians, 
in spite of the fact that there are more 
Italian aliens than there are German and 
Japanese aliens together. 

This does not mean that there will be no 
more Italian, German, and Japanese aliens 
apprehended. The total will undoubtedly 
grow as the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
takes into custody aliens of enemy nationali- 
ties who fail to obey the regulations or who 
are suspected of subversive activities. But it 
is safe to predict that the final total will be 
quite low in proportion to the total number 
of the more than 1,000,000 aliens of enemy 
nationalities. That is something to be proud 
of, and it is a definite indication that those 
agents who spread rumors cbout disunity are 
talking, as we say, through their hats. More 
than that, it is a justification of our Govern- 
ment’s belief that the vast majority of alien 
enemies are enemies only in the technical 
sense of the word. 

The number of Italian aliens in this coun- 
try is rather large. There are approximately 
660,000. Some of you may ask if these 
660,000 Italians really love America, why 
have they not become citizens of this coun- 
try? The Government asked the same ques- 
tion of itself sometime ago. not only about 
Italians but also about other nationality 
groups living here. 

One of the purposes of the alien registra- 
tion of 1940 was to determine the answer. 
The registration brought out several inter- 
esting facts. One was that 40 percent of 
those eligible to become citizens had already 
applied for first or second papers Another 
was that over 46 percent of the aliens here 
are between the ages of 45 and 64, and that 
over 10 percent are 65 years of age and ol<er. 
That is very significant when you consider 
that the average age of the total citizen popu- 
lation, as shown by the 1940 census, is barely 
under 29 years. 

In plain language, these facts tell us that 
there are many of you—you Italians who are 
Still called aliens—who came here 20, 30, 
and 40 years ago. You established your 
homes; you went to your own church; you 
did the kind of work you could do best; 
on your days of rest you went where you 
pleased—so long as you lived cleanly and hon- 
estiy no one molested you; yes, they helped 
and encouraged you and became your friends. 
Soon you were a part of the American people. 
Some of you were intimidated by the idea of 
taking an examination for citizenship; otbers 
never learned the English language properly; 
you got along nicely without it. There were 
others who took out their first papers, but for 
one reason or another allowed them to lapse. 








Yet, as I have said, you made your homes 
here. Your children were born here. They 
are Americans. You sent them to school and 
struggled to give them the things they needed. 
You made them good citizens, good Ameri- 
cans. All this was natural. In this way 
some of you felt that by your conduct you 
had become Americans, and mere courtrcom 
proceedings were not necessary; they could 
not add to what was already in your hearts. 

For those of you who are aliens 50 years 
of age or older and have been here since 1924, 
I have good news. The Department of Jus- 
tice is sponsoring a bill that would permit 
such aliens to become naturalized without 
taking any examination; that is, without 
meeting any of the educational requirements. 
The bill has already passed the House of 
Representatives and has an excellent chance 
of becoming a law. 

In this connection let me correct the mis- 
taken impression that aliens of enemy na- 
tionalities cannot become citizens while the 
war is in progress. That is not true. There 
have been a few restrictions placed on the 
naturalization of German and Italian aliens, 
so that the Government can be sure that 
citizenship will not be given to any indi- 
vidual who does not merit it. But nothing 
prevents an Italian alien or a German alien 
from filing his first or second papers at any 
time. 

In the cases of those who had made final 
applications for citizenship, that is, the second 
papers. before December 8, and those who 
had taken out first papers 2 years before that 
date, the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is entitled, by law. to have 90 days 
in which to investigate each case and decide 
whether or not final citizenship may be 
granted. This does not mean that the Italian 
aliens affected may not be naturalized. It 
only means that final action will be delayed 
for 90 days to give the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service an opportunity to make 
the special investigation of each case re- 
quired by law during time of war. 

As for those Italian aliens who did not have 
final applications for citizenship pending on 
December 8, or who did not have their first 
papers pending 2 years prior to that date, 
they cannot become naturalized unless the 
President of the United States exempts them 
from the alien-enemy classification. But I 
want to stress the point that such persons 
are not prevented from filing applications for 
citizenship whether they secure that exemp- 
tion ‘or not. Then if the exemption comes, 
their cases will be that much further ad- 
vanced. 

So far I have discussed problems of this 
war that apply largely to the present and 
future of Italian aliens. There are broader 
problems, too complex to include in one talk, 
that apply to the present and future of all 
of us, citizens and aliens alike. The problem 
of our daily role in helping to fight this war 
deserves some mention. 

It is more of a privilege than a problem, 
for all it requires is a demonstration of our 
loyalty to the United States While it must 
deal vigorously with those in our midst who 
are our real enemies. our Government is 
showing its faith in its foreign-born by as 
serting its confidence in their loyalty, by 
fighting the discrimination some employers 
practice against those of foreign origin who 
are seeking jobs, by making it easier for the 
loyal alien to join its family of citizens, and 
in numercus other ways. 

We have a chance to express our apprecia- 
tion and our loyalty in as many ways. We 
can show our loyalty by putting our savings 
in the best investment offered anywhere on 
earth today—United States Defense Savings 
bonds. We can show our loyalty by taking 
active part in civilian defense units, by mak- 
ing the sacrifices the Government will ask of 
us willingly and cheerfully, and by maintain- 
ing stout hearts in the forthcoming dark 
days of battle that must precede the dawn 
of victory. 
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A little more than 200 miles from this spot 
stands the tall figure of a woman. She is 
proud. she is beautiful, her chin is up, and 
high above her head she holds a light. It is 
the light of liberty. 

As she looks across the waters to the world 
that lies beyond, she has a right to be proud. 
A hundred and thirty million people stand 
back of her, ready to defend her. They are 
fighting for her now. 

Most of you who are here tonight have seen 
her. Many of you have watched from the 
deck of an in-bound ship, a ship that was 
bringing you to a new world: and as you 
strained your eyes toward this land, out of 
the distance that tall figure took form. She 
was Liberty, head up. her light held high. 
It was she who gave you greeting to the New 
World 

To those of you who saw her in this way— 
from the decks of in-bound ships—that sight 
was strange, and very beautiful. The ground 
on which she stood was not your native soil. 
The people of this new land were not your 
people. They spoke words that were not of 
your native tongue. And yet, what she was 
saying to you, you understood. 

That was why you had come from so far 
away. For that message—the message of 
liberty—men of many nations had crossed 
the same seas Men of many languages un- 
derstood. And that was the bright salute she 
was giving to you who were born in Italy, to 
you and to those unborn children who were 
to come later and who now carry your names 
in this land of liberty, the United States of 


‘ America. 


It is your land because you have willed it so. 
You have made that choice. Many of you 
have become citizens. Some of ycu have not 
and so are still, by law, aliens. 

But whatever you may be on paper, or by 
the letter of the law, there is only one mark 
in your hearts. That is the mark of loyalty 
to the United States. If a man has that in 
his heart, he will show it not by printed words 
on a sheet of paper telling what he is but by 
what he does. And that goes for all of us, 
citizen and alien alike, now more than ever, 
in this hour of our beloved country’s trial. 





Strikes In Defense Industries 
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HON. CHARLES L. SOUTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr.SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


VALERA, TEX., March 8, 1942. 
Congressman CHARLEs L. SouTH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Congressman SovuTH: I’ve recently 
come back to*Texas from: the West Coast, and 
I am today writing you in regards to the 
deplorable conditions existing out there and 
right here in Texas. 

I am a sailor’s wife. My husband was at 
Pearl Harbor and was slightly injured but 
that isn’t stopping him from putting all he 
has into fighting the Japs. He is fighting 
like all the boys out there are for the free- 
dom we all love so well. It makes us here 
at home and it makes our boys wonder what 
they are going to win this war with if our 
war-production plants are going to continue 
striking. 

Are our boys in the fighting forces getting 
double time? Certainly not! They are 
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working 24 hours a day, 7 days a week and 
many hours they are working when they 
need sleep. 

Why can’t Congress do about 
these strikes? Put those strikers in the Army 
the first hour they start striking. 


American Aircraft plant in Inglewood, Can't 
the same force be used now? 

I’m loyal to my Government but let’s have 
some action to help our boys. 

The statement that our guns were firing 
old ammunition was hushed up. Anybody 
with any brains can realize that they must 
be using old ammunition because there are 
too many strikes. The plants aren't putting 
it out fast enough by working only 40 hours 
a week, 

Are we going to wait for the Rising Sun to 
rise in our own front yard before we wake up? 

There is a lot of talk about what we could 
do if we had more planes. Let’s get them, 
not just talk about it. 

I am only a 23-year-old girl but I am sure 
I speak what is in the minds of the youth 
of America. If our young husbands can go 
out and fight, why can’t Congress make labor 
quit fighting and buckle down to business? 
Is Congress afraid of these labor heads? 

If Congress can put a ceiling on living con- 
ditions, why can't it put a ceiling on all this 
labor nonsense? Our boys out there are giv- 
ing their very lives. Make these strikers 
wake up. Do something! 

These strikers and Congress would really 
do something if our boys in the Army, Navy, 
and Marines went on strike. We are getting 
the same disastrous results from our war- 
production-plant striking if all would but 
realize it. 

As I said before, let us not wait until a gun 
is poked through our front door before we 
have some action. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. R. Nixon. 


Mr. Speaker, in the hope that this 
Macedonian cry and stirring appeal for 
action now may be read by public offi- 
clals, labor, and management in our fac- 
tories, and the American people gen- 
erally, I have secured leave to place the 
above letter from one of my constituents 
in the REcorpD. 

While I am convinced the situation is 
not as bad as Mrs. Nixon believes it to 
be, it is worse than it should be as long 
as all our factories are not producing at 
their maximum capacity. 

If more people in America had the 
fighting spirit and realistic attitude, as 
expressed so forcefully by this young 
wife of an American patriot, toward the 
big job with which we are all con- 
fronted, I have no doubt but that our 
enemies would be speedily and decisively 
beaten. 

On December 3, 1941, I spoke in favor 
of and voted for the so-called Smith 
amendment. I supported a_ similar 
amendment a few days ago. I do not 
know whether additional legislation ¢s 
needed or not, but I do know the Ameri- 
can people are becoming increasingly 
impatient because of the complacency 


which they believe exists in Washing- 
ton. If the administration wants addi- 
tional legislation in order to deal more 
effectively with strikes and work stop- 
pages in defense industries, I am ready 
to support it and I believe the House of 
Representatives will pass it without 
delay. 


Victory Gardens and the American Creed 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the [fol- 
lowing address entitled “Victory Gardens 
and the American Creed,” by Congress- 
man EpWIn ARTHUR HALL, over station 
a , Wednesday evening, March 11, 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, and the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District—and tonight I am going 
to add young people—due to the patriotism 
and cooperation of the management of our 
own station. WNBF, your Congressman has 
been given the opportunity to review to you 
for the past few months what he has been 
able to contribute to the maintenance of con- 
stitutional government and to the prosecu- 
tion of this ghastly struggle. May I take this 
opportunity to pause for a moment to offer 
my sincere thanks to those who have made 
this program possible, as well as to the hun- 
dreds of people who have taken the time to 
write me telling me that they are regular 
listeners to these remarks? And may I also 
deviate for a simple sentence to say that it is 
my solemn hope and prayer that the count- 
less boys from our locality who have left for 
the training camps and for the grim defense 
of our beloved country are being watched over 
by the Heavenly Father who will guide their 
futures with His ever-provident hand? To the 
fathers and mothers and sisters and brothers, 
wives and sweethearts, I wish to say that if 
there is any way whatsoever I can be of assist- 
ance to you in my official capacity in regard 
to your loved ones at the front, I earnestly 
entreat you to call on me. 

As I have many times said, my administra- 
tion of office can only be effective by receiving 
your comments, your suggestions, and your 
requests. My staff and I in Washington 
are ready at any time to receive your ques- 
tions and problems and to act upon them. As 
I have said before, due to the tremendous 
amount of mail which comes to my desk 
every day I am sometimes unable to answer 
your letters as soon as I would like to. I 
know you will forgive me, however, realizing 
that these are precarious times and will bear 
with me in this. 

Before very much longer the springtime 
will be upon us and every man, woman, and 
child in the United States will be looking to 
the opportunity to do his or her part in the 
productive effort in which we must all join. 
The United Nations are looking forward to 
the spring and the summer because they real- 
ize there is much to be done before another 
winter comes. The individual citizen, if he is 
alert, can find many ways and means to 
vitally contribute. 

As spring comes, the subject of gardening 
both to the city dweller and the farm popu- 
lation never fails to be interesting. A large 
percentage of the families of America keep, 
plant, and maintain their own gardens. But 
this year they have taken on a new meaning. 
They are designed to conserve, to increase, and 
to supplement the supply of precious food 
which will be needed not only to feed the 
people of America but also the entire free- 
dom-loving portion of the world. So there is 
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'@ new name for these gardens; they should 
Gardens. 
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called Victory 
Americans as a group have not been eat- 
enough of those foods that are rich in 
minerals and vitamins necessary tor good 
th. Surveys by nutrition ex- 
number of rejections 
Service Act both empha- 
need for improving our eating 
Many people have not been eating 
t quantities of vegetables, because 
get them. National health 
well-being demands that 
more about what vegetables we need 
make special efforts to use those 
bles effectively. Therefore, to help in 
war effort, it is well to consider the 
ty of planting and operating a vic- 
. Every family living on a farm 
try place should, of course, have one. 
Most people in small towns and villages either 
have suitable garden spots of their own or 
can obtain the use of conveniently located 
small plots of good soil for this purpose. In 
communities the size of the triple cities there 
is much available space for gardening. 

This week there came into my possession a 
sizable number of booklets which will prove 
most helpful to people of our locality inter- 
ested in Victory Gardens. I will be most 
pleased to send this booklet to anyone in my 
district who desires it. Simply address your 
letter of request for Victory Gardens to your 

ngressman, Epwin A. Hau, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. I will be most 
pleased to send this publication to you with 
the firm conviction that it will prove in- 
formative and of great benefit to you. 

The latter part of my remarks tonight I 
should like to address particularly to the 
young people of my district of high-school 
age and younger and to their parents. With 
the approaching spring and Easter vacations 
many of you are looking forward to spending 
some time in the Nation's Capital. I am sure 
of this because in 1940 and again in 1941 at 
least a score of senior classes from the coun- 
ties of Broome, Chenango, Delaware, and 
Otsego, which, as you know, comprise my 
congressional district, visited Washington and 
made a special call on me in my office here 
at the Capitol. I need not say that I have 
always been very much pleased to have the 
younger people from back home contact me 
personally. It has given me the chance to 
meet them, to talk with them, both about 
their families and their problems, and in turn 
I have been able to contribute considerably 
to making their stay here in Washington 
more pleasant and informative. A glance at 
my guest book here in my office a few days 
ago revealed that during Easter time alone 
last year 300 bcys and girls from home came 
to my office during their stay here in Wash- 
ington, and nearly that number visited me 
last year before. 

This year several high-school principals and 
professors have written me, asking me to 
advise them whether or not they should bring 
their students here to Washington. Due to 
the war, they have realized that Washington 
has jumped tremendously in population in 
the past year and a half, and with its many 
transients is presented with the problem of 
hotel accommodations and living facilities 
These professors also realize that many of the 
departmental buildings have been closed to 
the public and are guarded closely by United 
States soldiers and marines. It is small won- 
der that they have raised the question of the 
feasibility of their taking the trip this year 

I have pointed out to them, however, that, 
as far as the buildings of real interest 2°, 
outside of the White House and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and a few others, there 
is no reason, at the present time, at least, wOY 
I cannot obtain passes for them to inspect the 
usual sights of interest. There is stil] the 
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magnificent Supreme Court Building, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the National Gallery of Art, the Washing- 
ton Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, and a 
hundred other places of priceless historical 
value; and last but not least, in their tour 
of inspection they will find the very pillar of 
government itself still functioning, namely, 
the Legislative Halls of Congress. 1 know it 
will be interesting to the boys and girls of my 
district to know that I am going on my third 
year in Congress during the busiest and most 
turbulent period of our Nation's history, and 
during all this time both Houses of the Con- 
gress have remained in continual session. 
This has never before happened in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

So I have urged the high-school principals, 
the instructors, and the professors who have 
wired and written me, to hring the young 
people from my district to the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. There is no one who will deny that it 
has now become the center of the entire 
world. I was talking with an Associated 
Press correspondent yesterday, who told me 
that the newspapers of the country had found 
no other place cutside of the war zones from 
which they could draw even a small fraction 
of the scoops and thé stories which they ob- 
tain every day in this live and pulsing Capital 
of the greatest Nation in the world. So to 
you, boys and girls throughout my district, I 
will say that if you can possibly visit Wash- 
ington in 1942, you will find it more thrilling, 
more exciting, and more memorable than you 
ever knew it to be before or than you will 
ever know it to be again. 

But by all means if you do decide to visit 
Washington, I want you to be sure to urge 
your principal, your teacher, or your con- 
ductor to bring you straight to my office 
here in the congressional building just a few 
yards from the Capitol, so that I may have 
the opportunity to meet you personally and 
to give you the passes which you must have 
if you are to take in the places of interest 
which you came to see. So don’t be bashful 
or hesitant about coming straight to your 
Congressman and requesting the passes of 
him. Otherwise, due to the stringent regu- 
lations which have been put on visitors in 
all parts of this great city, you will have 
difficulty in gaining entrance to the places 
you-are most interested in. 

Before I conclude my talk tonight, in 
anticipation of your visit to Washington this 
spring, I want to read you an American docu- 
ment which is as great as the man who wrote 
it. I refer to the American’s Creed, written 
by William Tyler Page. To those of you who 
have not heard of William Tyler Page, let 
me say that he has completed his sixtieth year 
as an official in the House of Representatives. 
Coming to the House as a page boy of 13, this 
distinguished gentleman has served in nearly 
every capacity for the House, including the 
position of Clerk of the House. In 1916 a 
contest, open to all Americans, was inaugu- 
rated in the press throughout the country to 
secure the best summary of the political faith 
of America. The city of Baltimore, as the 
birthplace of the Star-Spangled Banner, of- 
fered a prize of $1,000, which was accepted, 
and a distinguished committee of national 
literary and educational contemporaries se- 
lected the winner. The winner of the contest 
and the author of the creed selected proved 
to be none other than this same gentleman 
about whom I have been talking, Mr. William 
Tyler Page. As a younger Member of the House 
of Representatives, I cherish his friendship, 
value his learning, and have found his sage 
advice of extreme importance to me since 
I have been in the Congress. Before I read 
the American's Creed, I want you to know 
that I have a limited number of attractive 
copies with a print of a beautiful American 
flag on the cover, which I will be glad to 
send to you if you will write me for one. 
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The Alaskan Highway Is Important Aid 
to National Defense 
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Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, it is grati- 
fying to those of us Members of Congress 
who have.been continuously fighting for 
adequate defense facilities along the Pa- 
cific coast for manr years to know that 
at long last a military highway is to be 
constructed connecting the United States 
and Alaska. It is somewhat distressing 
as well to be advised at the same time 
that it will not follow the coastal route 
recommended by the Governor of Alaska, 
the able Alaskan Delegate in the Con- 
gress, and the many Members of Con- 
gress from Pacific Coast States who 
have long been familiar with this prob- 
lem. 

As I pointed out on February 25, when 
the second war-powers bill, 1942, was un- 
der consideration in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a highway running through 
British Columbia, connecting continental 
United States with the Territory of 
Alaska, is and always has been a vital 
national defense necessity. That this 
matter was not definitely settled and the 
highway provided before the actual out- 
break of war with Japan has been one of 
the many mysteries in national defense 
preparedness. 


WE ACTED IN 1930 


As long ago as 1930 Congress passed 
the necessary legislation with respect to 
this proposed highway, authorizing the 
President to have a study made of the 
subject. A commission was appointed, 
which submitted its report in 1933. For 
reasons unknown, the Canadian Domin- 
ion Government at that time made it 
known that it was not interested in the 
project. 

Again Congress acted by passing a law 
approved on August 26, 1935, authorizing 
the President to then negotiate and enter 
into an agreement with the Government 
of Canada for the construction of this 
road. In accordance with this legisla- 
tion our State Department held extended 
conferences with representatives of the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, 
but again there were absolutely not favor- 
able results. The Canadian Government 
once more clearly indicated it was not 
interested in the construction of such a 
road under any conditions, 

The whole question of this road was of 
sufficient importance for Congress to 
again take action, and on May 31, 1938, 
Congress passed, and the President ap- 
proved, a third act authorizing the crea- 
tion of the latest commission. For rea- 
sons unknown the Canadian Government 
again disapproved the project, and to 
make their rejection more secure, the 
United States War Department, as late 
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as May 1941, turned thumbs down on the 
road as having no military value. 

The century of peace that has existed 
and the 3,000 miles of unfortified border 
between the United States and Canada 
has long been a most eloquent testimony 
of our friendliness to our neighbor to the 
north. This was further supplemented 
by the assurances given by President 
Roosevelt in his address on October 18, 
1938, at Kingston, Ontario, when he 
said: 


I give to you assurance that the people of 
the United States will not stand idly by if 
domination of Canadian soil is threatened by 
any other empire. 


This assurance was given Canada al- 
most a full year before its declaration of 
war on Germany. 


ALASKA IS VULNERABLE AREA 


At that time and for a long period of 
years before it was known that Alaska 
was the most vulnerable part of our 
Pacific defense triangle, extending from 
the Aleutian Islands to Hawaii to the 
Panama Canal Zone. But it took the 
treacherous assault of the Japanese upon 
Pearl Harbor to bring this country and 
the War Department to a full realization 
of the strategic military importance of 
this highway. They, along with Canada, 
finally came to a realization that such 
a highway was a necessity. They came 
to the realization that now, more than 
ever, Japan’s flanking route to the United 
States via Alaska is 1,400 miles shorter 
than by way of Hawaii. With Japan’s 
Paramushiro base only 750.miles from 
the American Aleutian Islands, their vul- 
nerability to attack has become apparent 
by the wide stretches of sea Japan has 
traveled to make her other attacks. 
Should Japan attack Russia and by some 
unhappy circumstance capture the Kam- 
andorski Island base, she would be only 
260 miles from American territory, while 
the Bering Strait stepping stones of the 
Siberian and Alaskan Diomede Islands 
are less than 3 miles apart. Here alone 
is the proof positive of the great neces- 
sity of such a highway as we from the 
Pacific coast have been strongly advo- 
cating for years. 


LIFE LINE OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


This new military highway is now 
being built by United States Army engi- 
neers, but from information given to the 
public it is not to follow the more accept- 
able coastal route. On the contrary, this 
1,600-mile-long road is to start at Ed- 
monton, Alberta. It will then follow the 
existing roac to Fort St. John, from 
which it will pass through Fort Nelson, 
Watson Lake, and White House. We now 
face the need of a rush job to have the 
road complete along a route which leaves 
the whole Canadian and some of the 
Alaskan coast lines exposed, when it 
could be properly protected with the road 
following the coastal route. 

After 10 years of procrastination by 
both the Canadian Government and 
agencies of our Government, this road, 
which may prove to be a life line of de- 
fense for both countries, should be com- 
pleted with all haste. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio com- 
ments on Brotherhood Week Script No. 
3, auspices of National Conference of 
Christians and Jews: 


ANNOUNCER Now is the time for men of 
good will * * * to come to the aid cf 
their country. 

This year we are a nation at war. It is 
not only a material war; it is a war of ideas. 
It will be hard, and grim and long. But we, 
the united American people -130,000,000 
strong—are prepured to see it through, de- 
termined to win it, confident that we shall 
win it. We must guarantee that, in our war 
effort, we preserve these fundamentals of 
our liberties. We must be victorious in this 
great conflict before we can win the peace. 

Yes, that is what we are fighting for We 
Americans will have much tc say at the peace 
table when the war is over We must see to 
it that this peace is iasting, that it is just; 
that it guarantees the freedom, security, and 
happiness of all men, whatever their creed, or 
color, or national origin. We must build this 
peace to come upon a foundation of under- 
standing, and outlaw intolerance for all time. 

And so, in this cruciai year, the Brooklyn 
round table of the aational conference of 
Christians and Jews presents a program 
marking the ninth annual celebration of 
brotherhood week All this week, in churches 
and homes throughout the land, men and 
women of good will are observing this occa- 
sion and spreading the concepts of brother- 
hood everywhere. 

In our studies this afternoon, ready to dis- 
cuss this topic, are three outstanding Brook- 
lyn laymen, representing the three great 
faiths in America: Mr. Ben Elroy Stowell, 
speaking as a Protestant; Mr. John P. Mc- 
Ardle, speaking as a Catholic; and Mr. Emil 
Baar, speaking as a member of the Jewish 
faith. 

These laymen are going to discuss the 
principles necessary to a just and lasting 
peace and certain esesntials and courses 
which must be followed during the war. 

Mr. Baar. You know, this whole subject is 
tremendously important right now Today 
we're fighting to win a war * * * tut 
in the last analysis the war is only incides tal. 
It’s the peace we're really fighting for. * * * 

Mr. McArbLe. Putting it in terms of time, 
the war is just a passing phase * * * 
but we have a glorious chance this time to 
make this peace lasting. 

Mr. Baar. I think people realize what is at 
stake; they understand that this whole world 
conflict is based on important spiritual] is- 
sues. Remember the last war? People were 
thinking only of winning the war, and not 
giving much thought to planning the peace. 
Today it’s different. Men are thinking of the 
peace to come—are already planning it. 

Mr. STOWELL. That’s true There is a 
greater awareness of the problems to come 
after the war has been won. To some extent 
we've learned by bitter history. The ast 
peace was haphazard, ill-prepared, and poorly 
thought out. I believe this was partly due 
to the fact that it hadn’t been planned long 
enough in advance. We don’t intend to 


make the same mistake this time if we can 
help it. 


Mr. McArpie. Looking back for a moment 
more, there’s another mistake we made. 

Mr. Baar. What was that, Mr. McArdle? 

Mr. McArpiz. Well, church groups had 
very little to say about the last peace; our 
representation at the peace table was neg- 
ligible. Religion was not heard in 1919. 

Mr. StowE..t. What we ought to do, then— 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews together— 
is to help plan this peace so that it will be 
just and durable, based on spiritual con- 
cepts and a universal brotherhood of men as 
well as of nations. 

Mr. McArpie. Exactly. 

Mr. Baar, That sums it up, Mr. Stowell. 
The voice of all religion ought to be heard 
clearly this time. Of course, there are people 
who say that we must think only of winning 
the war, before we design the peace. But 
these people are shortsighted. The time to 
plan it is now. And I’m glad to say that 
church leaders are already taking steps in 
that direction. I can speak for my own 
group, for instance. 

Mr. Srowe... Tell us something about it, 
Mr. Baar 

Mr. Baar. Well, the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis has just issued a program 
of world reconstruction. The first general 
idea involved is that man is but the child 
of God, and every man has inalienable rights 
wk.ch come from God and which all other 
men must recognize. 

Mr. McArpte. I think that’s an excellent 
start, Mr Baar. No real pattern for a lasting 
human society can be put together unless 
it’s based on recognition of man’s relationship 
to God, and the duties flowing from that rela- 
tionship that they owe to one another. 

Mr. Baar. To go further, this program states 
that wars have been a recurrent scourge upon 
the face of the earth, and that all men must 
consecrate their lives toward the elimination 
of war forever. With this premise in mind, 
the central conference got down to some 
specific points. 

Mr. Srowe.t. What are those points, Mr. 
Baar? 

Mr. Baar. Well, first, all the peoples of the 
earth who desire to do so must be given the 
opportunities to live under a democratic form 
of government. Tyranny of every form must 
be destroyed Next, there should be some 
form of international cooperation, effected 
through some kind of world-wide organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. McArpLe. You mean on the style of 
the League of Nations? 

Mr. Baar. Yes; something like that. A par- 
liament of nations, with an international 
police force to back it up. Further, this New 
World must be geared to social progress. It 
must deal progressively with the personal 
problems of individuals: unemployment in- 
surance, old-age provisions, child labor, gen- 
eral poverty, and the other social problems 
that make for hostilities and hatred among 
men. Finally, the world must be run on a 
moral and spiritual basis. All wealth is of 
God, and individuals or nations which pos- 
sess it are merely its stewards. 

Mr. McArpte. I’d say those points were very 
sound. 

Mr. Baar. What about the Catholic point of 
view on the peace to come, Mr. McArdle? I 
know the Pope has defined several concepts 
in his messeges. Would you redefine them 
for us? 

Mr. McArpie. Well, in general, Pope Pius 
XII has expressed five conditions of an inter- 
national order based on moral law, which is 
the bedrock of a just and lasting peace. The 
first condition is that there is no room for 
the vic‘ation of the freedom, integrity, and 
security of other states, no matter what may 
be their territorial extension or their ca- 
pacity for defense. 

Mr. STOWELL. That’s very well taken. The 
world can never feel secure until aggression 
goes for all time. Men will always remember 
the wanton invasions of small and weak 
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countries which have taken place during this 
war. But now, what are the other condi- 
tions, Mr McArdle? 

Mr. McArpue. Secondly, his Holiness point- 
ed out, there is no place for either open or 
secret oppression of national minorities. 
Minorities must be protected, no matter 
where they are and who they are. Third, 
there is no place for that cold and calculat- 
ing egoism which tends to hoard the eco- 
nomic resources and materials destined for 
the use of all. Fourth, there is no place for 
a total warfare or for a mad rush to arma- 
ments. Bayonets do not make for a just and 
lasting peace Fifth, there is no place tor 
the persecution of religion and of the church 

Mr. Baar. Well, I'd say the world couldn’t 
go wrong if we followed those ideas. But 
now, what about the Protestant world, Mr 
Stowell? I know Protestant groups have al- 
ready done quite a little planning on the 
peace to come. 

Mr. Stowe.i. Yes; for instance, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America 
has instituted a commission to study the 
bases of a just and durable peace. This 
commission is made up of about 100 religious 
leaders representing the various communions 
and participating organizations. It has 
already published a handbook outlining its 
views, and presenting the views of individual 
church groups here and abroad which have 
already made peace studies. 

Mr. McArpie. In other words, you are ap- 
proaching this problem on an interdenomi- 
national basis. 

Mr. Baar. Yes; but we’ve gone even fur- 
ther than that, Mr. McArdle. It may in- 
terest you to know that the ideas of the 
Pope, as well as those of Roman Catholic 
leaders in England, are incorporated in this 
handbook, too. This question of the kind of 
peace we're going to have is big enough to 
warrant the consideration of all religious 
groups—Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 

Mr. Baar. And certainly there’s no question 
that every group will pool its ideas for the 
common good. But now. Mr Stowell, would 
you tell us something about the Malvern 
Conference? We've heard that it has already 
done some really constructive work. 

Mr. STOWELL. Well, to my mind, this con- 
ference, held at Malvern, England, just about 
& year ago, is an excellent example of how 
churchmen can begin to plan for peace in 
the midst of war. These churchmen in- 
cluded bishops, deans, ministers, and lay 
people, and the Archbishop of York was the 
chairman. 

Mr. McArpLe Can you tell us something 
about its recommendations? 

Mr. STOowELL. Yes. The conference agreed, 
first, that the war was not to be regarded 
as an isolated evil detached from the general 
condition of Western civilization. Rather, 
it was a symptom of a widespread disease 
and maladjustment resulting from loss of 
conviction concerning the reality and char- 
acter of God, and the true nature and destiny 
of man. 

Mr. Baar. That’s very true. If men drew 
closer to God there wouldn't be any wars 

Mr. STOWELL. That was the basic premise. 
From that point on the Malvern Conference 
plunged into questions concerning the eco- 
nomic activity of man. In other words, these 
churchmen did not concern themselves with 
the ideas of spiritual and ethical conduct 
alone, but began to create certain recom- 
mendations to alleviate economic ills of pro- 
duction and consumption 

Mr. McArpir. That’s sensible. The un- 
equal distribution of wealth is surely an 
important cause of all wars. 

Mr. STOWELL. Yes; and I believe churchmen 
are becoming generally aware that they must 
take special cognizance of these economic 
problems. The Malvern Conference, for 
instance, went into problems of money, 
finance, labor, capital, industry, agriculture, 
the family unit, education. 








Mr. Baar. Every one of those activities are 
important in the creation of a peace that will 
stand. 

Mr. STOWELL. Yes. One of the particular 
things the churchmen took up was the dan- 
ger that industry could produce, through 
abuses in its system, a “mass man.” The 
German worker is a good example of this 
type of human being who is conscious of no 
status, spiritual or social, who is a mere cog 
in the machinery of production, and who 
easily develops the herd psychology, which 1s 
automatically responsive to skillfu) propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. McArpie. That’s a contemporary con- 
dition, and certainly a real cause of this pres- 
ent war. I agree that millions of people have 
been the victims of an economic system that 
needs overhauling and change One that will 
give the individual a chance to express him- 
self, and to understand his functions as a 
child of God. 

Mr. Baar. For this understanding, I believe, 
we in America need two prime qualities— 
preparation and dedication. We must pre- 
pare, prepare, prepare, today, tomorrow, and 
in all the days until victory. We must dedi- 
cate ourselves to maintain and extend the 
benefits of our democracy. 

Mr. STOWELL. Preparation and dedication— 
those sum up very thoroughly what we must 
aim for in the days ahead. It isn’t going to 
be an easy job, because complete preparation 
and complete dedication require the last 
ounce of intelligent helpfulness from every 
member of our population. We can never 
stop trying, either, for the minute we let 
down the enemy gains that much advantage. 
But I think we will do it. In fact, I feel 
sure we will do it. We have been reared in 
a heritage of freedom—freedom which our 
ancestors fought and died to preserve—and 
we will not give it up easily. We want to be 
free, and we want our children to be free to 
worship in church or synagogue or any other 
meeting place as we see fit. We want to be 
free to speak our minds in radio programs 
just like this. We want to be free to write 
as we please. We want to be free to elect men 
and women to conduct the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment. We want to be free to do the thou- 
sand and one things that Americans do today 
without thinking of them—things which are 
so precious now to millions on the European 
Continent who have been deprived of all 
rights except the right merely to exist. 

Mr. McArpie. May I carry that line of 
thinking a little further. We are so different 
from the Nazis, the Fascists, and the Japa- 
nese—different in our way of looking at 
things, in our way of doing things, and so on. 
This oppositeness, as I call it, is the root of 
the war. Two such radically different philos- 
ophies cannot live together in the same world. 
I should like to recommend that we carry our 
description of that oppositeness a step fur- 
ther. The powers now pitted against us have 
abandoned the ideal of the equality of man. 
To them men are like layers in rock with the 
Nazis or the Japanese or the Italians destined 
for the top. Carrying this theory a step fur- 
ther and bolstering their ideas about a master 
race, they have instituted the most awful 
persecutions of minorities. But these perse- 
cutions have had other purposes as well. In 
each case they are designed to break up the 
internal unity of every country slated for at- 
tack. They are designed to divide and con- 
fuse the people, to focus attention on one 
group, and thus divert men from the true 
purpose of the Fascists, namely, their plan 
for world conquest. The whole ugly pattern 
of anti-Semitism—vile acts against individ- 
ual Catholics and groups of Catholics—the 
broad picture of action against Protestant 
leaders and religion in general—all these are 
part of a clever scheme to break down the 
moral values of mankind 

Mr. STOWELL. Yes; that is actually the way 
I nave seen it work. I think.most Americans 
have likewise had their eyes open in recent 
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months, This sort of thing is completely 
contrary to the American ideal. Once we 
have accepted that fact, we must go onward. 
We must build up our resistance to Nazi psy- 
chological warfare, even as we do toward Nazi 
physical warfare. At the same time we 
should set up in opposition to their hate a 
Philosophy of brotherly understanding. 
America is the homeland of the world, the 
one nation where peoples can and do live as 
one great national family. That was the 
dream of America. It is still the promise of 
America. Now, while we are fighting to make 
the world safe and decent, let us make Amer- 
ica a pattern of equality and fairness. We 
are fighting to preserve the soul of man—let 
Us preserve the soul within ourselves. 

Mr. Baar. I like the way Mr. McArdle stood 
on top of the difficulties we outlined and 
jumped off into the goals we are striving for. 

Mr. STOWELL. Well, Mr. Baar, why don’t 
you take a try at the objectives we must 
keep in mind during the war? 

Mr. Baar. I'd like to. I'll tell you how I 
see this critical situation. You see, there 
are many battles to be fought along this 
‘world-wide front. Mr. McArdle intimated 
that we have to conquer ourselves first. To 
be sure, we do. But look for a moment at 
the many things we have to do. We have 
both to prepare, and to fight as we go along. 
We have to attune ourselves to war, while 
we carry on our usual activities in a normal 
fashion. Our soldiers are temporary soldiers. 
When the fight is over they will return to 
peaceful living. 

I like the attitude of the cockney in Eng- 
land: “It’s a grim business, so let’s get along 
with it.” But I don’t want to see the fine 
young manhood of America become a genera- 
tion of haters and defilers and desecrators. 
It is a grim task. But I hope we may fight 
without hating, win without vengefulness, 
and rebuild with brotherliness. 

Mr. STOWELL. If I had to sum up our pres- 
entations to this point, I would say that we 
are actually facing three fronts. We are con- 
sidering the period of preparation, which we 
are calling dedication; the actual period of 
war, which we are calling sacrifice; and the 
period of victory, which, I think, we are call- 
ing the real objectives and goals. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that we are 
concentrating our discussion on practically 
the home front, for we mean to win the vic- 
tory in America while we are fighting to 
keep the world decent and human and free. 
And at the same time we are projecting our 
thoughts to the outposts of humanity with 
the devout hope that we may keep the faith 
and strive toward that ultimate goal of 
brotherhood. 

Mr. McArpLz. I must add something right 
here. We are at war. Yet, we three men, 
different in faith and creed, are standing here 
speaking freely, openly, and honestly. Gen- 
tlemen, this is the most unique picture in the 
world. We even dare to criticize, to make 
suggestions, while our country is engaged in 
mortal conflict. But that is why this Nation 
is going to be victorious Such things as 
this cannot perish from the earth. This is 
the reflection of government of, and by, and 
for the people. I know we shall never com- 
pletely rise above all our faults and short- 
comings, but as long as men live let not this 
example of brotherhocd perish. Lincoln said 
that democracy was the last best hope of 
man. Let us say that it is the sole remaining 
hope of the world today, ane let this example 
of it register with you, my friends. I would 
the entire world could emulate it. 

Mr. STOWELL. Yes; that interests me pro- 
foundly. I know we are ultimately going to 
win this war. 

But when this war is won, and God grant 
it may be soon, I want this Nation to be as 
strong and as dedicated to these truths as 
it is during these months and perhaps years 
of strife. 
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This war might be won in the Far East by 
our forces, and lost right here in New York. 
We are fighting for liberty and decency in 
this community. We shall vindicate Pearl 
Harbor and Manila, but it would be a false 
picture of democracy indeed to perform that 
valiant deed, and allow breeders of hate to 
disrupt the community in which you live. 
If dignity of manhood is essential in the 
world, it is incumbent upon us to see that 
every man may enjoy it here at home. Every 
city, town, and community in America must 
be made just as safe for differences as we 
hope every country in the world might be 
made. That is ‘the task before us on the 
home front, just as imperative in its chal- 
lenge as is the defense by arms. 

Mr. Baar. I think we can sum up by saying 
that the ultimate test of every civilization is 
this: How do the great nations treat the 
smaller nations; the majority groups, the 
minority groups; the powerful peoples, the 
humble peoples, and the strong, the weak. 
Here is a quotation I like: “If the sanctity of 
human rights, regardless of religion, or race, 
is forgotten in the heroic efforts to win the 
war, the conflict will lose all of its meaning 
and justification.” 

Mr. McArpLE. And we Americans should 
talk of rights with humility in our hearts, 
Mr. Baar, for we have not been as alert as 
we shoula have been to the campaigns carried 
on by hatemongers, suspicion breeders, con- 
fusion creators, and other subversive elements 
which have crept in among us. 

These rights certainly are not the property 
of the majority alone. They were set down 
in our Constitution as belonging to every one 
of us regardless of color, creed, or political 
viewpoint. We must keep them so, or risk 
the possibility of allowing our democracy to 
be destroyed. 

Mr. StowEtL And, above all, we cannot let 
ourselves forget that it is not always the 
outside forces coming in which deprive a 
people of their liberty. Sometimes men and 
women unconsciously take away their own 
freedoms. When we allow hatred of our fel- 
low Americans of different faiths and creeds 
to enter into our hearts, when we allow dis- 
cord to enter into our public councils, when 
we allow our national war effort to be ham- 
pered by discrimination of any kind, we are 
going down a long dark road toslavery. And, 
in time of war, we should look to the days 
that lie ahead to preserve all the things for 
which we are fighting. 

Mr. Baar. That is a most important point, 
and some of the greatest minds of our country 
are applying themselves to the question of 
the shape of things to come after the war. 

I think we must remember above all to 
take care of our children and young people 
so that through them we may build a better 
future for all the world. We must make our 
ideals workable and our ethics practical, and 
our practice ethical. 

Mr. STOWELL. That’s something I have been 
thinking of a great deal lately. It isn’t an 
easy task, but we must face it. 

Just glance at the idealism of which we 
are capable in time of war. Nothing is too 
much for us to do, and to encourage ali others 
to do. We can sacrifice, we can serve, we can 
save. We can pay attention to the smallest 
bit of waste material, because we think it 
will help our great Nation. We do not despise 
the pennies and the dimes, every bit of tin 
foil, every piece of battered aluminum, a dis- 
carded razor blade. 

But more than that. See how we care for 
children. The nations evacuate them, sate- 
guard them, the rich and the poor alike. I 
do not see why we cannot evacuate children 
from dangers of disease, iiliteracy, delin« 
quency, poverty, just as well in peacetime. 
Everyone is interested in time of war in help- 
ing everyone else, in sharing dangers, in pro- 
viding common shelters for protection. 
What we can do in time of war, we could do 
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in peace, We must provide education, ethical 
training, economic opportunity. We know 
how to use every young man in war; why can 
we not utilize his gifts in time of peace? 

Mr. McArpte Since our time is running 
short, perhaps I can sum up briefly the way 
that this world strife can be made the great- 
est moment man has been given in centuries. 
It is the opportunity to purge our beings of 
dross, of pettiness, meanness; of ill-will, 
suspicion, prejudice. We shall undergo suf- 
fering, but we may rise and triumph over it 
to attain our higher selves. I even think 
that time has waited until our day to give 
us this opportunity to make of this earth a 
kingdom of God wherein all men might dwell, 
in both peace and security. If we do not 
grasp this moment, in our hour of strife and 
travail, and keep this vision which shall 
bring America into its fullest promise, then 
we shall have indeed lost the war, and failed 
the hope of the whole world. The insistence 
upon this fulfiliment, we shall keep constantly 
and steadfastly before the peacemakers, too. 
We are fighting for no tangible and material 
acquisitions. We are fighting to vindicate the 
blessings of God, as they were intended for 
man to enjoy. These are @e rights of man, 
the freedom of the human spirit, the oppor- 
tunity and liberty to live as man can. 

Mr. Baar. Well, one thing is sure: All three 
faiths are generally agreed on many of the 
essentials of a just and durable peace. When 
the opportunity for such a peace finally 
comes, all religious groups will be united in 
the same objectives 

Mr. Stowe... That’s right. And the en- 
couraging thing is that religion isn’t allow- 
ing itself to be tardy in the peace picture. 
We're trying to plan the right kind of peace 
now. A peace based on the only possible 
foundation: the brotherhood of man. 

ANNOUNCER. You have just heard a special 
brotherhood week broadcast, brought to you 
by the Brooklyn round table of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, in cooper- 
ation with station WNYC. The theme of the 
series this year was, Now is the time for men 
of goodwill, build understanding, defeat in- 
tolerance. 

Participating in this brotherhood week pro- 
gram were Mr. Emil Baar, Mr. John P. 
McArdle, and Mr. Ben Elroy Stowell. 





Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein resolutions passed unani- 
mously by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of Puerto Rico, concerning 
the Honcrable Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
Governor of Puerto Rico. There have 
been many statements in this country 
about Governor Tugwell. I think it is 
time we listened to what the Puerto Rican 
people themselves have to say about him. 

These resolutions are a splendid proof 
of the solidarity of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple with the people of the United States 
and with all those forces who are now 
engaged in the battle against fascism. 
These resolutions represent, too, the deep 
desire of the people of Puerto Rico to 
share in the reforms of the Roosevelt 


administration and to move forward in 
the direction of greater economic secur- 


ity and more perfect democratic liberties. 


The Senate of Puerto Rico on February 
11, 1942, approved the following resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas the purposes of President Roose- 
velt in Puerto Rico, embodied in his appoint- 
ment of the Honorable Rexford Guy Tugwell 
as Governor of the island, have the support 
of this senate and of the people of Puerto 


himself, on ac- 
count of his democratic and fair purposes, 
and on account of the careful manner in 
which he conducts the administration of the 
executive branch of the Government, merits 
and has equal support; 

Whereas the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico to the United States has under- 
taken a discrediting campaign of unfair and 
inexact allegations against Governor Tugwell 
and what he represents to our people in their 
hope of justice; 

Whereas this campaign, if the belief that it 
represents the point of view of the Legislature 
and of the people of Puerto Rico is allowed, 
will serve as a basis for the infernal and 
malicious propaganda of the totalitarian 
powers in America and in the world to under- 
mine confidence in the cause of the 
democracy which we are defending: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, as it is hereby resolved, by the 
Senate of Puerto Rico: 

1. To repudiate, as they are hereby em- 
phaticaily and absolutely repudiated, all the 
activities of the Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico to the United States which tend 
to create in the United States the false im- 
pression that Governor Tugwell, the repre- 
sentative of President Roosevelt in Puerto 
Rico, does not have the support of this 
Senate or of the people. 

2. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Franklin D. Roosevelt; to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior o. the United States, 
Harold L. Ickes; to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to the Vice President of the United States as 
President of the Senate of the United States. 

Luis Munoz Marin, 
President of the Senate. 


An identical resolution was passed by the 
House of Representatives of Puerto Rico. 
SaMUEL R. QUINONES, 
President of the House of Representatives. 


The Senate of Puerto Rico, on Febru- 
ary 11, 1942, approved the following 
resolution: 


Whereas the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Franklin L Roosevelt, ap- 
pointed the Honorable Rexford Guy Tugwell 
as Governor of Puerto Rico thus entrusting 
to him, as his chief executive of the island, 
his representation in the time of trial 
through which the Nation and the demo- 
cratic world are passing; 

Whereas the appointment of the Honorable 
Rexford Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto 
Rico is in harmony with the just purposes of 
the New Deal embodied by President Roose- 
velt, in favor of which purposes the people 
of Puerto Rico expressed themselves at the 
polls at the last preceding election; 

Whereas the appointment of the Honor- 
able Rexford Guy Tugwell symbolizes and is. 
in fact, the most democratic gesture ever 
made by a national executive in regard to 
the democratic will of the people of Puerto 


Rico; 


Whereas Governor Tugwell, in his admin- 
istrative conduct as representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, has always acted within the 
ideas of democracy and justice which the 
President symbolizes before all America and 
before all the freemen of the world, bringing 
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to the people of Puerto Rico an understand- 
ing, clearer each day, of the significance to 


impartiality. making 
ts, both in the work of civil de- 
fense as well as in what concerns the work 
of the insular government, of men of all 
parties, when he considers them, after care- 
ful study, fitted for the offices for which they 
were chosen; 

Whereas it is our duty to give our whole 

to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in his decisive struggle for democracy and 
it is an inseparable part of this support to 
recognize before the Nation and before the 
world the merits and the democratic and 
fair conduct which his representative, Gov- 
ernor Tugwell, is observing in Puerto Rico; 

Whereas not so to recognize it would be to 
give an opportunity to the subtle and infernal 
propaganda machinery of the totalitarian 
powers to create doubt in America and in the 
world in regard to the good faith of President 
Roosevelt and of the American Nation in its 
struggle for liberty and dignity of the free- 
men of the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, as it is hereby resolved by the 
Senate of Puerto Rico: 

1. To declare that the Honorable Gov Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell as representative of. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has the most enthusiastic 
support of this body and of the people of 
Puerto Rico in general. 

2 That this Senate is giving and will give 
its cooperation, the same as the people of 
Puerto Rico in general, to Governor Tugwell 
as the representative of President Roosevelt, 
in the work of democracy and justice which 
is being carried on in Puerto Rico, and in the 
work of national defense to which the people 
of Puerto Rico are pledged as part of their 
cooperation in the cause of democracy and 
justice in the whole world. 

8. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Honorable Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, President of the United States; to Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior of the 
United States; to the Honorable Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States; and to the Honorable Vice President 
of the United States as President of the 
Senate of the United States. 

4. That this resolution be published for the 
information of the public in Puerto Rico, in 
America, and in the democratic world, so that 
it may counteract any propaganda that the 
totalitarian machinery may wish to make, 
using Puerto Rico as a pretext, against the 
democratic cause in America and in the 
world. 

Luts MUNoz MarINn, 
President of the Senate. 


An identical resolution. was passed by the 
House of Representatives of Puerto Rico. 
SAMUEL R. QUINONES, 
President of the House of Representatives. 





For the Development of the White River 
Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, Arkansas’ 
largest newspaper the Arkansas Gazette, 
on February 25 carried an editorial in re 








the development of the White River 

country, which I take great pleasure in 

quoting here in full: 

POR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WHITE RIVER 
COUNTRY 

The White River and its tributaries are not 
generating the power they could generate 
and they are causing recurring floods that 
could be prevented. 

Major measures toward achieving these in- 
valuable ends will be taken if Congress fol- 
lows the recommendation of President 
Roosevelt, who has asked for an appropriation 
of $1,025,000 to start construction on the Bull 
Shoals and Table Rock Dams in the imme- 
diate future, and $25,000,000 more to expedite 
work on these projects during the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1. 

Already under construction near Mountain 
Home is the Norfork Dam, scheduled for 
completion in December 1943. In addition 
to Bull Shoals and Table Rock, the develop- 
ment program embodied in recommendations 
of the Army engineers and the Federal Power 
Commission includes dams at Lone Rock on 
the Buffalo, Greer’s Ferry on the Little Red, 
and Water Valley on the Elevenpoint Rivers. 

The reason for the intensive development 
in this program was brought out in testimony 
of Brig. Gen. Thomas W. Robins, Assistant 
Chief of Army Engineers, before the House 
Flood Control Committee. This Officer said 
no other river between the Colorado and the 
Mississippi possesses the power possibilities 
of the White He added that, in his opinion, 

wer can be developed more economically 
on the White than on any other stream in 
that vast region. 

It seems only economic destiny that the 
power which has for centuries been going to 
waste on the White and its tributaries should 
b chained and put to work, and that the 
floods which have over the years caused un- 
told damage and suffering in the White River 
Valley should be controlled and made harm- 
less. This is not a question of public as op- 
posed to private power, but a question of 
utilizing to the fullest practical degree a 
tremendous natural asset. 


LT 


United States Ferrying Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT B. CHANDLER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Mr. Edward R. Murrow, chief 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Co.’s Euro- 
pean staff, now on a visit in the United 
States, with respect to the United States 
ferrying command. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This capital of ours is a crowded and tas- 
cinating place. There are many interesting 
stories to be heard. One of the stories I 
would like to share with you tonight. it’s 
the story of a world that is diminishing in 
size. It seems to me an important story be- 
cause victory may be won by those who can 
reduce distances with the greatest speed, by 
the nation that can get there first with the 
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most planes. The story really began in two 
basement rooms last May. That was the be- 
ginning of the ferrying command designed 
to ferry American aircraft to Britain under 
lease-lend. As the big and medium bombers 
have rolled from our production lines; as the 
demands of our own forces, and those of 
Britain, China, and the Netherlands for 
bombers, and yet more bombers has grown, 
the ferrying command has grown, too. I can’t 
tell you its present size or the number of 
men now flying for it, but the story that 
began in the basement is one of the most en- 
couraging things I have encountered in 
Washington. 

The other day a young, blond, 28-year-old 
lieutenant who has been flying for the ferry- 
ing command since last September sat down 
and told me part of his story. He has made 
two trips across the North Atlantic, one across 
the South Atlantic. His ship was once struck 
by lightning in a storm off the coast of Africa, 
and he was flying over the destroyer Kearney 
when she was torpedoed. The ferry pilots 
may any morning climb into a bomber at any 
one of the faraway fields and fly around the 
world before they see America again. The 
navigator as an item of standard equipment 
carries complete maps of the entire world. 
(Most of these ferry pilots held Reserve com- 
missions before the war.) But let’s get back 
to the story of this young lieutenant. 

He talked casually of his last trip, a jour- 
ney of 20 days, during the course of which 
he landed in 12 different countries, and the 
shadow of his plane crossed a total of 25 
different lands, Mosi of the flying was done 
at night. I asked hira what they thought 
about and longed for, and he replied with a 
grin, “The first faint streaks of dawn.” Meals 
aloft came out of tin cans, one of the engi- 
neers acted as cook and the copilot was 
banker for the crew. The lieutenant talked 
casually about Palembang, Sydney, and Soer- 
abaja as. though mentioning names of famil- 
iar streetS in his home town. On this last 
trip, a mere matter of 37,000 miles, most of 
the crew members lost 7 or 8 pounds; one 
sergeant, who was rather overweight, man- 
aged to lose nearly 45. 

The best food on the entire trip was in 
Java. (The lieutenant is convinced that the 
Dutch can outeat anyone.) One night in 
Java he left his pocketbook lying on the 
lower bunk in a Dutch naval station. Some- 
one picked it up and handed it to him, and 
right there the lieutenant met another Amer- 
ican pilot, a friend from the University of 
Texas whom he hadn’t seen since 1935. The 
other pilot was patroling with the Navy. 

This young friend of mine (who tonight 
may be flying over some strange ocean watch- 
ing for those first faint streaks of dawn) 
spoke gratefully about the hospitality of the 
British group captain in the Royal Air Force 
at one of his stops, and he fumbled for words 
when trying to express his admiration for 
the Dutch flyers. He said they were flying 
bombers purchased back in 1935 and 1936 
and that some squadrons had suffered as high 
as 100 percent losses on a single raid, but 
that the next day other squadrons would take 
off to bomb Japanese ships approaching Java. 
The Americans and the Dutch, he said, were 
working together like brothers. 

I asked the lieutenant to tell me whether or 
not he had any excitement on this last trip. 
He told me of an airfield in Sumatra where 
they had stopped to pick up _ gasoline. 
Twenty-seven Japanese bombers came over— 
there was no time for him to get his aircraft 
into the air. He ordered his crew to take 
cover in the nearby jungle—one sergeant 
came tumbling out of the airplane carrying 
the fire extinguisher. They all ran a few 
steps toward the friendly jungle when the 
sergeant with the fire extinguisher asked 
permission to go back and get a rifle. The 
lieutenant gave him permission. After the 
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crew had reached the jungle the lieutenant 
looked back,-and there, squatting in a ditch 
beside the plane, was the sergeant, a rifle in 
one hand and fire extinguisher in the other. 
It took some persuasion to get him to a 
safer position. The Japanese bombed the 
field but missed all personnel and the plane. 
After the action was over the sergeant ex- 
plained his conduct by saying he was a long 
way from home, and he didn’t propose to 
have the Japanese set the plane on fire with 
incendiary bombs. That was why he kept 
the fire extinguisher. On the other hand he 
thought maybe they would land parachut- 
ists and that was why he kept the rifle. 


The lieutenant heard this story from the 
crews of some fiying fortresses which had 
been flown for reinforcement to the Philip- 
pines across the Pacific, They had seen con- 
stant action in the initial stages of the 
Japanese attack—before the sheer numbers 
of air superiority of the Japanese practically 
bombed airdromes out from under them— 
having no bases from which to operate—they 
were ordered south by General MacArthur, 
to continue their operations against the 
Japanese in other theaters—they shot their 
way out with combat crews in action, fight- 
ing all day and maintaining and servicing 
their planes all night. Later they obviously 
needed their ground crews, so the ferrying 
command bombers flew in by moonlight and 
brought them out. 


Throughout the East, wherever flying men 
meet, they were talking of the American 
volunteers flying and fighting over the Burma 
Road. My friend the lieutenant described 
them as a rough, tough band of guerillas and 
at the same time like happy-go-lucky kids. 
They wear cowboy boots, sombreros, and 
woolen shirts with the sleeves rolled up. 
They toss ~ football around while waiting 
for their planes to be serviced. The lieu- 
tenant didn’t find a flyer in the East who 
didn’t believe American planes were vastly 
superior to those being flown by the Japa- 
nese, but he found a great many people who 
wanted more of them. A few weeks ago out 
in California and Washington I saw those 
big bombers being turned out. It’s the job 
of the ferrying command to get them where 
they are needed in the least possible time. 
The command’s safety record is excellent. 
They have lost very few men or machines. 
The system of weather reports and recogni- 
tion signals has been worked out on a world- 
wide basis. The ferrying command could, if 
it would, or rather if it weren’t engaged in 
more important matters, give you the latest 
information on a good place to eat in India 
or the temperature in Scotland. These 
planes carry some mail and despatches and 
occasionally an important passenger, whose 
mission is too urgent to wait for normal 
transport. The pilots generally try to take 
along a few American magazines. They say 
that in the East, particularly the Americans 
out there, like to see an American magazine 
occasionally. I suppose in sOme ways these 
ferry pilots could be compared with the men 
who rushed up remounts for the Cavalry in 
the old days. Put watching their work and 
trying to get them to talk about it one is 
constantly impressed with the shrinking size 
of this world, with the fact that we are pour- 
ing bombers out of this country in many 
directions in order that they may strike our 
enemies, thereby preventing our enemies from 
striking us here at home. One is impressed, 
too, with the modesty of the men who are 
doing the job and the fact that pilots here, 
as in Britain, are always anxious to give 
credit to someone else, generally to their 
navigator. 

Ferrying command is a small operation 
compared with some of the huge undertak- 
ings here in Washington, but it’s imbued with 
the offensive spirit (perhaps that’s because 
the men who are running it know their maps 
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80 Very well) and know that one of the best 
ways of preventing 


a job of long hours, lit ‘ 
Some of them—probably all of them—would 
prefer to be in the thick of 

flying men were not such an undemonstrative 
lot toasts would be drunk every time one of 
those big bombers of ours slides into a field 
within strixing distance of the enemy; toasts 
would be drunk—toasts to the ferrying com- 
mand and the men who fly for it. 





Effect of National Defense Program on 
the Typewriter Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
an article or story from the Hartford 
Times of March 7, 1942, referring to the 
situation confronting those engaged in 
the typewriter business. 

I think it is tremendously important, 
Mr. President, that Government officials 
dealing with the matter be extremely 
careful as this industry is placed under 
wartime regulations. I have heard no 
complaint from the industry and no 
complaint from any employee of the in- 
dustry; but the typewriter is not a lux- 
ury, and there may be complaints from 
many sources sometime later if proper 
care is not now exercised. Worse than 
that is the possibility of damage to our 
business life and the war program. 

Immediately following the article just 
referred to I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter 
which I have received from Mr. B. W. 
Long, of the Superior Typewriter Co., 
of Hartford, Conn. This letter is sub- 
mitted for the attention of the Senate 
at Mr. Long’s request. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

TYPEWRITER DEALERS Fear BUSINESS RUIN 

More than 5,000 small dealers and distribu- 
tors throughout the Nation will be forced 
out of business immediately unless the War 
Production Board rescinds, or at least modi- 
fies its order restricting the sale and rental 
of typewriters, Clarence E. Bush, president of 
the Washington Typewriter Dealers Associa- 
tion, declared last night. 

More than 30 Washington dealers and be- 
tween 1,500 and 1,800 employees, including 
salesmen, mechanics, and clerks, are af- 
fected by the order 

The order, which became effective Thurs- 
day at midnight, prohibits the sale or rental 
of typewriters to any person, without the 
express permission of the Director of Indus- 
tries Operation, War Production Board. Ma- 
chines rented out at the time of the order's 


issuance must be returned to the dealer by 
April 1. 

In commenting upon the order, Bush said 
that the most severe provision was that cur- 
tailing the renting of typewriters. “Uniess 
the dealers can rent their machines, they 
cannot exist. The income derived from rent- 
al fees is the very backbone of our business,” 
he said. 

6,000 RENTED WEEKLY HERE 


The number of machines now in use on a 
rental basis over the entire country is diffi- 
cult to estimate, but it runs into the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Washington, which has 
one of the largest renting demands of any 
city in the country, has a weekly turn-over 
in excess of 6,000, the association leader ad- 
ded. “There is no sense to the rental re- 
strictions whatever,” Bush said; “if we are 
allowed to rent the same number of machines 
as before the order, we can continue to oper- 
ate.” 

Yesterday afternoon Bush presented the 
views of the typewriter dealers to officials 
of the War Production Board and asked that 
they reconsider. Officials they 
would “consider” the typewriter dealers’ 
statement, but that no definite answer could 
be given immediately. 

Seven representative Washington dealers 
interviewed yesterday stressed that while 
they were willing to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment they were equally unanimous in 
their pessimistic outlook for the future. 

As an alternative to the immediate cut- 
off oi typewriters, Bush ited: 

“That the Government immediately inven- 
tory the stock of typewriters now available 
and estimate and segregate the amount of 
the total necessary for Government or essen- 
tial industry use The balance, then, can be 
left with the dealers to dispose of as they 
see fit. Sales would be few, since the dealers 
would certainly rent rather than sell. Most 
dealers will go a long way to supply the Gov- 
ernment with their quota.” 


DEALERS RETAI!: TITLE 


In further stressing harshness of the order, 
Bush pointed out, the Government had ap- 
parently lost sight of the fact that dealers, 
by retaining title to the machines, did not 
lose control of them. “They can always be 
recalled at the end of a rental contract,” he 
stated. 

Bush said also that it was impossible to 
guess how far reaching the effects of the 
order were. As an example, he cited the 
thousands of business executives visiting 
Washington, engaged in Government busi- 
ness and usually requiring typewriters. 
Until contracts between private industry and 
Government agencies have been completed, 
those industries cannot be regarded as esSen- 
tial. How they will be supplied in the mean- 
time, Bush said he did not know. 


Superior TYPEWRITER Co., 
Hartford, Conn., March 9, 1942. 
The Honorable Francis T. MALONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sie: In view of the recent order of 
the War Production Board regarding type- 
writers, I wonder if you would use your good 
Official position to bring a few facts before 
the Congress of the United States. 

We, as typewriter dealers in Hartford for 
the past 21 years, feel that the order affecting 
the return of rental typewriters will deprive 
many now studying typing of the tools that 
will enable them to prepare themselves for 
positions in which they are, and will be, very 
much needed. For instance, the people tak- 
ing civil service examinations must prepare 
long in advance for those tests, and many 
others who are preparing for Office positions 
cannot do so without a rental typewriter, 
particularly now, that machines cannot be 
sold. 
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Also, with the millions of typewriters in 


Thankine ; you in advance for anything | you 
can do for us as one of your constituents, 
we remain, 

Yours very truly, 
B. W. Lone, 
Superior Typewriter Exchange, 





Ore on River Barges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, in 
the Chicago Tribune of March 11 there is 
a very interesting and informative article 
dealing with the subject of using the in- 
land waterways for transportation, par- 
ticularly of heavy commodities, during 
the war emergency. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ORE IN RIVER BARGES 


Just 2 months before Pear] Harbor the great 
bascule bridge of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road across the Soo Canal collapsed into the 
American locks. A hundred or more ships 
bound down the Lakes with ore for South 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Youngs- 
town, and Pittsburgh were blocked. Fortu- 
nately the channel was cleared within a few 
days, but the incident does serve as a re- 
minder that the war effort is dependent to 
a very dangerous degree upon the free move- 
ment of the big ore carriers from Lake Su- 
perior. The route must be guarded zealously 
against sabotage and enemy bombers and, 
more than that, plans should be made now 
to assure an adequate supply of ore even if 
the locks are knocked out. 

After an enormous outlay of money, labor, 
and material the Nation has a network of 
inland waterways extending from Minneapolis 
to New Orleans, with branches to Chicago 
and Pittsburgh, all operating with a minimum 
depth of 9 feet Ore can be brought from the 
Cayuna Range in Minnesota to a point near 


’ St. Paul and loaded in barges for movement 


down the river to Pittsburgh and Chicago at 
reasonable costs. Coal is available for a back 
haul. The distance from, say, Brainerd in 
the Cayuna Range to St. Paul or Minneapolis 
is 137 miles, exactly the same as the distance 
from Brainerd to Duluth. The rail haul from 
Brainerd to Duluth is all uphill, except for 
the last 15 miles, and from Brainerd to St. 
Paul or Minneapolis it is downhill. 








When Commfssioner Eastman became di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transportation 
ne said he was not going to fool around with 
theoretical projects which would require 
astronomical expenditures and years of time 
to construct but would take the fullest ad- 
vantage of the existing facilities for trans- 
portation Among them the upper Missis- 
sippi system must be counted. 

The movement of ore over this route should 
be encouraged. If a start is made we shall 
have facilities for handling ore in large quan- 
tities already installed if something happens 
to the locks at the Soo. At the same time 
we shall have done a good deal to relieve the 
shortage of lake shipping which is expected 
this year and every year so long as the war 
lasts. As it is, many ships of the Great Lakes 
fleet, which are small enough to reach the 
sea through the St. Lawrence locks, have been 
requisitioned by our Government and the 
Canadian Government for hazardous ocean 
and coastwise traffic. The remaining ships 
will be taxed to the utmost to carry the huge 
quantities of ore. coal, and other war com- 
modities moving on the Lakes. 

If the Mississippi route is utilized to the 
fullest extent the shortage of bottoms on the 
Great Lakes will be tremendously relieved. 
Moreover, importations of manganese can be 
delivered through the port of New Orleans by 
barges on the Mississippi, Ohio, and Illinois 
to all the giant mills of the steel industry 
without the necessity of hazardous voyages 
north along the submarine-infested Atlantic 
coast. Sulphur from Texas and Louisiana 
to Canadian and northern destinations could 
be handled in the same way. The Great 
Lakes shipping which has been requisitioned 
for coastwise traffic might then be returned 
to the Great Lakes to perform its normal and 
necessary functions. 





Useless Reports and Distribution of Mail 
Matter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial which appeared in the Hartford 
Courant of March 7, 1942, of which Mr. 
M. S. Sherman is the editor. This 
touches on a matter which should have 
some attention by the various depart- 
ments of our Government. I am con- 
vinced that a very large sum is being 
wasted on useless reports and the dis- 
tribution of mail matter in numerous 
ways. Not only is the paper itself wasted, 
but the labor in preparing the documents, 
communications, and various literature 
being sent out is wasted. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WASHINGTON PAPER WASTERS 

The same mail brought us yesterday four 
identical letters from the. Secretary of the 
Treasury rubber-stamped with his name. 
They were, of course, mimeographed, and 
they suggested that we “comment editorially 
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on the necessity of taxpayers meeting their 
liabilities as early as possible this year.” 
That statement alone seems quite cufficient; 
there is little we could add by way of helpful 
elaboration. Most taxpayers know that 
March 15 has long been the deadline for 
filing income-tax returns if one is to avoid 
a@ penalty. So it would be this year, except 
that the date happens to fall on a Sunday 
which gives the taxpayer a day of grace. 

Because the tax base has been considerably 
broadened, some 6,000,000 more persons than 
usual will now have to file returns showing 
their income for the last calendar or fiscal 
year, as the case may be. The Secretary of 
the Treasury says that from reports reach- 
ing him the people have cheerfully assumed 
the additional tax burden which is one of 
the inevitable consequences of total war. 

No one need be told that war, whether 
total or otherwise, imposes heavy financial 
obligations upon a nation, which have to 
be met by taxation. The sacrifice that the 
taxpayers have to make is as nothing com- 
pared with the sacrifices made by those in 
the armed forces, and Mr. Morgenthau is 
right in saying that our people in this in- 
stance cheerfully assume the additional tax 
burden. But it irks them to know that a 
very considerable part of the burden they 
are called upon to bear is not the inevitable 
consequence of war but the consequence of 
wholly unnecessary expenditures that have 
nothing to do with this war. 

Mr. Morgenthau himself has admitted that 
a billion dollars could be cut out of the 
present Federal Budget without detriment to 
any essential service. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, the National Economy League, the 
Citizens Emergency Committee on Nonde- 
fense Expenditures, and Senator Byrd's joint 
committee on reduction of nonessential Fed- 
eral expenditures have added another billion 
or two to the savings that mig’t easily be 
effected In our war emergency we cannot 
have government as usual any more than 
business as usual. Rigid economy on non- 
defense spending is imperatively called for 
if we would keep the taxpayers of the Nation 
cheerful about paying the war bill. 

But it is another matter we have in mind 
just now—those four identical letters from 
the esteemed Secretary of the Treasury reach- 
ing us all in one mail They make us think 
that the Government is not cooperating so 
fully as it might in the Nation-wide move- 
ment, instigated by the Government, to 
Save paper; also the time of executives, 
stenographers, and mimeograph operators. 
But the Treasury is not the only offender in 
this respect. Only the other day we received 
three identical letters, all neatly typewritten 
and rubber-stamped with an official signa- 
ture that we had difficulty in deciphering, 
asking for certain information desired by the 
Public Relations Bureau of the Army. And 
as if that were not a bit “2 mutch,” the 
same mail brought envelopes marked, 
“News-——Important,” which upon opening 
were found to contain a sheet of paper 
bearing nothing else than the words done in 
color, “Press Release.” Naturally, the only 
place for release would have been a waste 
basket had we not saved the blank sheets 
for writing purposes. 

It is perhaps to be expected that in such 
a vast machine as the Government is now 
operating there should be some duplication of 
effort, but if we must all save and pinch on 
paper in order to have enough to go around, 
it does seem as if the Government itself 
might do rather more than it is doing to set 
a good example. Only the newspapers know 
what a flood of absolutely useless publicity 
stuff is sent to them each day by the in- 
numerable boards, bureaus, and commissions, 
each of which has its own flourishing staff of 
writers. Rarely does it contain any real news 
and most of it is not even good propaganda, 
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It is not destructive criticism to refer to 
all this waste of materials and labor; rather 
should it help the war effort to cut out 
these superfluities and release to productive 
effort the energies now being put into them. 
If Washington is overloaded with parasites 
who ought to move out, as the President. has 
intimated, a start might well be made with 
the paper wasters. There are apparently 
enough of them to make a considerable ex- 
peditionary force. 





Labor Racketeering 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 13 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ack 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an illuminat- 
ing editorial published in the New York 
Times of Thursday, March 12, 1942, on 
the subject of labor racketeering. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INVITING LABOR RACKETEERING 


Elsewhere on this page the counsel who 
argued the case in the Supreme Court for 
the teamsters union contends that this news- 
paper’s editorial of March 5 created “an en- 
tirely erroneous impression” of that decision. 
The best answer to Mr. Boudin’s contentions 
can be found ir the dissenting opinion of 
Chief Justice Stone _ He describes the facts 
of the case as follows: 

“They (the members of the teamsters 
union) or some of them, lay in wait for trucks 
passing from New Jersey to New York, forced 
their way onto the trucks, and by beating 
or threats of beating the drivers procured 
payments to themselves from the drivers or 
their employers of a sum of money for each 
truck, $9.42 for a large truck and $8.41 for a 
small one, said to be the equivalent of the 
union wage scale for a day’s work. In some 
instances they assisted or offered to assist in 
unloading the truck and in others they dis- 
appeared as soon as the money was paid with- 
out rendering or offering tc render any 
service.” 

The majority of the Court did not ques- 
tion this statement of the facts. It held, 
however, that these payments obtained by 
violence or threat of violence were immune 
under the Federal Anti-Racketeering Act, be- 
cause that act exempts “the payment of wages 
by a bona fide employer to a bona fide em- 
ployee.” The majority also cited the provi- 
sion that the law was not to affect the rights 
of bona fide labor organizations “in lawfully 
carrying out the iegitimate objects thereof.” 
But what do the words “bona fide,” “lawfully”, 
and “legitimate” mean? Are not the gocd 
faith and legitimateness of these transactions 
precisely the points to be determined? In 
this connection the Chief Justice’s dissenting 
opinion continues: 

“Unless the language of the statute is to be 
disregarded, one who has rejected the prof- 
fered service and pays money only in order 
to purchase immunity from violence is not a 
bona fide employer and is not paying the ex- 
torted money as wages. The character of 
what the drivers or owners did and intended 
to do—pay money to avoid a beating—was 
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not altered by the willingness of the payee 
to accept as wages for service rendered what 
he in fact intentionally exacted from the 
driver or owner as the purchase price of 
immunity from assault, and what he in- 
tended so to exact, whether the proffered 
services were accepted or not. 

“It is no answer to say that the guilt of a 
defendant is personal and cannot be made 
to depnd upon the acts and intention of 
another. Such an answer, if valid, would 
render common-law robbery an innocent pas- 
time. For there can be no robbery unless 
the purpose of the victom in handing over the 
money is to avoid force. 

“It is a contradiction in terms to say that 
the payment of money forcibly extorted by 
a@ payee who is in any case a lawbreaker, and 
paid only to secure immunity from violence, 
without establishment of an employment re- 
lationship or the rendering of services, is a 
good-faith payment or receipt of wages. * * * 

“When the Anti-Racketeering Act was 
under consideration by Congress, no Member 
of Congress and no labor leader had the 
temerity to suggest that such payments, made 
only to secure immunity from violence and 
intentionally compelled by assault and bat- 
tery, could be regarded as the payment of 
‘wages by a bona fide employer’ or that the 
compulsion of such payments is a legitimate 
object of a labor union, or was ever made so 
by any statute of the United States.” 

It is futile to argue with the decision of 
the court majority. As the so-called Anti- 
Racketeering Act as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court now stands, it grants a clear 
immunity to, and therefore clear encourage- 
ment of, labor racketeering. We ask again: 
Is that what Congress wants? : 





Power Trust Corruption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Pappock] introduced a 
bill to suspend enforcement of the Hold- 
ing Company Act, just at a time when 
its enforcement is most vitally needed. 

On yesterday a few misguided Mem- 
bers joined the old guard that has al- 
ways opposed the administration’s power 
program, and defeated the appropria- 
tions for the beginning of Table Rock 
Dam on the White River in Missouri, and 
for the beginning of Bull Shoals Dam 
on the same stream in Arkansas. 

This was done in spite of the fact that 
both of these projects are regarded by the 
administration as necessary to national 
defense. 

It was done in spite of the fact that 
there is a scarcity of electricity through- 
out that area, and in spite of the further 
fact that the people of Arkansas are now 
overcharged more than $6,000,000 a year, 
and the people of Missouri are over- 
charged more than $27,000,000 a year for 
their electric lights and power. 

To show how these power trust rack- 
eteers operate to hold the people in sub- 
jugation, I am inserting an article pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
Sunday, March 1, 1942, which tells a 
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story of political and official corruption 
that is sufficient to stir revolt through- 
out the State of Missouri, if not through- 
out the Nation, 
The matter referred to follows: 
S.tusH Funp Lossy Lesson For Missourt 
Vorers; How UNton Execrric’s LAUN AND 
BorHM RULED LEGISLATURE AND WHO.CuT IN 
ON THE $600,000—Szecret INFLUENCE oF 
Utitiry Money SEEN IN SENATE AND House 
APPROVAL OF BILLS ComPANY WANTED AND 
REJECTION oF THOSE IT OpPosED 


(By Curtis A. Betts) 


The ce of money from the $600,000 
Union Electric political slush fund by nearly 
200 public officials and candidates for office, 
either directly or by proxy—the greatest 
scandal in Missouri governmental history— 
has brought forcibly to public attention the 
duty of the voters in the primary and gen- 
eral elections this year to exercise a high 
degree of care in the selection of members 
of the legislature. Many of the slush fund 
“tappers” will be candidates again. 

It was disclosed in the Federal court trials 
of three former Union Electric officiale— 
President Louis H. Egan and Vice President 
Frank J. Boehm and Albert C. Laun—that 
money was paid to 189 Of these, 
68, most of them relatively minor figures, tes- 
tified they received it. The others were not 
called as \itnesses. 


FOUR HUND®=0 THOUSAND DOLLARS, OR TWO- 
THIRDS OF FUND, NOT ACCOUNTED FOR 


Extensive and startling as is this list, it 
probably is iar from complete. The disposi- 
tion of approximately $400,000, two-thirds of 
the fund, was not accounted for in the evi- 
dence. With the exception of a very few 
candidates for high office, those named as 
recipients were county office-holders and 
rather small-fry legislators, who were worth 
no more to Union Electric than their in- 
dividual votes. None of the iegislative lead- 
ers, some of whom performed valuable service 
for the utility company, was brought into the 
evidence. These men controlled blocks of 
votes—in fact, they actually controlled the 
legislature. 

It is inconceivable to a close observer of 
Missouri governmental and legislative af- 
fairs, as this writer has been .or many years, 
that others, who in many official acts were 
boldiy subservient to the utilities lobby, failed 
to participate in this easy money, which 
apparently was available to any and all from 
whom Union Electric wanted official favors. 

Voters this year may well and without 
great difficulty give close attention to the 
candidates on the legislative tickets. Usually 
legislators are nominated and elected almost 
by defauit, the legislative campaign being 
overshadowed by campaigns for President, 
United States Senator, Governor, and other 
major offices. This year there will be only 
one official nominated and elected by State- 
wide vote, the State superintendent of schools. 
The only other candidates will be those for 
Congress, the legislature, and local county, 
school, and township offices 


GENERAL ROUND-UP SYSTEM WITH CAREFUL 
FOLLOW-THROUGH 


Lobbying as done by Boehm and Laun was 
on the scale of a general round-up. It started 
with the candidate and was carried through 
the primary and general election, through the 
organization of the Senate and House, and 
then the iegislative herd was ridden to see 
that none who had been branded strayed from 
control. 

The lobby did not bother much about the 
mavericks. In the preliminary campaign 
stages it appears from the testimony to have 
been willing to make a small contribution 
to almost anybody's campaign, $50 to $150 per 
candidate not being important money with a 
$600,000 fund back of the lobbying; but after 
the legislature was elected the lobby banked 
on the leaders, those who are elected session 





after session, and really control the pro- 


ceedings. 

There is a big turn-over in the member- 
ship of the House from one session to the 
next, most of the new Members being unfa- 
miliar with legislative proceedings, and in 
somewhat of a haze in their efforts to figure 
what it is all about. Frequently the new- 
comer becomes an unwitting tool of the old- 
time. leaders, who most assuredly do know 
what it is all about and just how to accom- 
plish their purposes. Friendly helpfulness 
and guidance for a tenderfoot often will make 
a devoted follower to be used from time to 
time throughout the session. 

Matters of great concern to the business 
lobbyist are the elections of the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House. In the 8 years Laun was an active 
lobbyist in Jefferson City, no man he opposed 
was elected to either office. In most sessions 
Union Electric had candidates for these 
offices, and when it did they were elected. 

The importance of the chief legislative 
posts to the lobby lies in the fact that these 
officers select the chairmen and members of 
the legislative committees, and under the 
system in Missouri virtually all legislation is 
controlled in the secrecy of the committee 
room. It is there that virtually all of the 
legislative skullduggery takes place. 

UTILITY SAVED $2,500,000 BY DEFEATING TAXING 
BILLS 


Laun boasted on the witness stand that he 
had saved Union Electric approximately 
$2,500,000 through his defeat of taxing legisla- 
tion. These bills were not killed by vote of 
the legislature. They were killed in secret 
by the lobby-controlled committees. 

Only rarely does the utility or business 
lobby have bills it attempts to have passed. 
Mostly its attention is directed to preventing 
the passage of bills, either measures intro- 
duced to make some needed changes in the 
laws, or the sandbaggers introduced by the 
greedy, venal legislators who have been over- 
looked in the distribution of campaign funds 
or who hope to “shake down” the interests 
which would be adversely affected by the 
legislation. 

The interest of Union Electric extended to 
a large variety of subjects of legislation, rang- 
ing all the way from a bill permitting towns 
to levy a tax to support municipal band con- 
certs, which possibly would have cost the 
utility $10 a year, to a bill to exempt from the 
income-tax dividends passing from one cor- 
poration to another, which, it is reported, 
meant about $700,000 to Union Electric. 

Sometimes it was only a little amend- 
ment to a pending bill in which the lobby 
was interested, such as exempting sales of 
steam heating from the sales tax, or having 
placed in the sales tax law a provision for 
taxing sales by municipally owned utility 
plants. 


SENATE EASIER TO HANDLE BUT HOUSE WASN'T 
IGNORED 


In defeating legislation, the lobby really has 
no need to bother much about the house of 
representatives, but it does not ignore the 
house, probably on the theory that it is wise 
to guard against all possible slips. Even if 
bill is passed by the house it must go to the 
senate and to a senate committee. The sen- 
ate is a smaller body, having 34 members, 
while the house has 150, and manipulation is 
simplified there. It is in the senate that 
the really effective lobbying is done. 

Occasionally the lobby attempis to pass 4 
bill, and then both houses are needed. That 
happened in 19383 when Union Electric tried 
to pass three bills—the infamous Buford 
“mystery” bill, an indeterminate franchise 
bill, and a little bill to require that motor- 
boat engines be equipped with mufflers. (It 
seemed that President Egan had been dis- 
turbed in his slumbers at Union Electric's 
palatial Lake of the Ozarks Lodge by noisy 
motorboats.) 
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The Union Electric lobby proved less effec- 
tive in promoting legislation than in defeating 
it. Only one of these three bills became a 
law—the little motorboat measure, to which 
nobody objected. The lobby managed to get 
the Buford “mystery” bill through the legis- 
lature, but the Governor, Guy B. Park, vetoed 
it. The lobby dropped the indeterminate 
franchise bill when it was unable to reach an 
agreement with Boss Tom Pendergast, of 
Kansas City, as to how much Union Electric 
would pay him for his influence. Boehm 
testified that Boss Pendergast wanted 
$300,000. 

CONTROL BY COMMITTEES 


The importance to the Union Electric lobby 
of its control of committees was shown in 


the special legislative session in 1933, when . 


Governor Park attempted to obtain the pass- 
age of a series of bills to permit municipali- 
ties of less than 75,000 population to build 
gas, electric, and other utility plants by the 
issuance of revenue bonds on a majority vote. 
Larger cities already had that power. It was 
in the darkest days of the depression and 
the passage of the bills would have opened 
up a large amount of work. 

In the senate the bills were referred to the 
committee on municipal corporations, and 
there they stayed many weeks, notwithstond- 
ing a senate standing rule, to which no at- 
tention ever has been given, requiring that 
bills be reported back to the senate within 
10 days. 

After the committee long had been deaf 
to pleas by the Governor and Public Works 
Administration officials, and after it had be- 
come clear that it intended to kill the b:Jls 
by holding them in the committee without 
action, Senator George D. Clayton, Jr., of 
Hannibal, made the rare motion to require 
the committee to return them to the senate. 

Senator Clayton immediately ran afoul 
of the myth that a committee is a sort of 
sacred body, never to be interfered with, 
which has been built up assiduously by the 
lobby-controlled senators through many 
years. The few times efforts have been made 
to violate the supposed prerogatives of com- 
mittees, the offending senators usually have 
—— subjected to personal insults on the 
oor. 

Clayton met the expected defeat. Twenty 
of the 32 senators present voted against him, 
and, with the Union Electric lobby, the 
bill died in the committee at the end of the 
session. 

BEHIND CLOSED DOORS 


There can be no assurance of honest con- 
sideration of public business in the legisia- 
ture until the secret committee session is 
abolished, and senators and representatives 
are forced to vote publicly on the record in 
committee sessions as well as on the floor. 
Behind the closed doors of the committee 
room the members can cast their votes with- 
out their constituents or the public knowing 
how they vote. No records are kept, but, on 
the contrary, there is a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment that no one will disclose how any 
member voted. 

Not infrequently it happens that the loud- 
est defender of the public interest in puklic 
is the subservient tool of the lobby in the 
secret committee. 

The professional business lobbyist works 
hard at a session of the legislature, but he 
does not lack for friends. He is in an en- 
tirely different position from the unselfish 
individual who goes there to work for some 
political reform, a reduction in taxes, a mod- 
ernization of the State’s expensive and waste- 
ful governmental system, a reform of the 
criminal code. This fellow doesn’t get aiong 
SO well. All too frequently he is treated as 
a crackpot, to be shunted along without 
much consideration, if not subjected to out- 
right insults, 


LOBBYIST SURE OF WELCOME 


When the genial utility or business lobby- 
ist drops into a pro-utility senator’s office in 
the morning to discuss a Buford mystery 
bill, an indeterminate franchise bill, or one 
of the many other measures of particular 
interest to his employer, the senator may have 
a headache or be out of sorts and not want 
to see anybody, but he can’t very well refuse 
to smile with the man who contributed to 
his last campaign. or who sent him that 
interesting electrical gadget last Christmas. 

Then, too, the headache may have been 
brought on by his indulgences at that little 
party the night before out at the Lake of 
the Ozarks, where Union Electric steaks were 
thick and the wine plentiful. 

But it is different a few minutes later when 
a committee from the Women’s Voters’ League 
or the representative of some taxpayers’ or- 
ganization appears. The senator is irritable. 
He is busy. He can’t take time to talk to a 
lot of busybodies. And then, anyway, what 
right have these people to come around tell- 
ing a senator how he shall vote? 

Of course, nothing here said is to be con- 
sidered an indictment of the entire member- 
ship of the senate or of the house. There 
are many members who are conscientious in 
their public service, who listen attentively to 
arguments on bills from whatever source 
they may come, who do not accept campaign 
contributions from lobbyists, and who never 
have been entertained at the Union Electric 
lodge, but they are in the minority. 

There was an interesting scene in a sen- 
ator’s office one night in the last session of 
the legislature. Two senators were discuss- 
ing their colleagues and their votes on a 
number of bills. Finally they listed the en- 
tire senate in 2 columns, one of those they 
believed “could be reached,” the other of 
those they believed could not. The “could 
be” column contained 20 names, and the 
“could not” column, 14. 

NAMED AS PRINCIPAL SLUSH OFFICIALS AND 
CANDIDATES 


Here is a list of the principal public offi- 
cials and candidates named as recipients or 
beneficiaries of the Union Electric slush fund. 

THESE MEN ADMIT IT 

These men admitted on the witness stand 
that they got some of the slush-fund money: 

Roscoe C. Patterson, former United States 
Senator, Springfield. 

Frank G. Harris, Lieutenant Governor, 
Columbia 

Jesse W. Barrett, Republican nominee for 
Governor in 1936, St. Louis. 

George E. Hackmann, former State auditor, 
Jefferson City. 

L. D. Thompson, former State treasurer and 
auditor, Jefferson City. 

William J. Doran, State senator, St. Louis. 

A. L. McCawley, former State senator, 
Carthage. 

McMillan Lewis, former State senator, St. 
Louis. (Brokerage commission on insurance 
premium in addition to campaign contribu- 
tion.) 

George D. Clayton, Jr., former State senator, 
Hannibal. (Brokerage commission on insur- 
ance premium.) 

James S. Rollins, former State senator, 
Columbia. (Brokerage commission on insur- 
ance premium.) 

Paul R. Evans, former State representative, 
Houston. 

Louis J. Drury, former State representative, 
Ste. Genevieve. 

Tyre W. Burton, assistant State attorney 
general, Fayette; former State representative 
and candidate for State senator in 1934. 

John C. Mills, Jr., candidate for Congress, 
Kirksville. 

Joe Taylor, former State representative, 
Pineville, 
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M. M. Jamison, State representative, Lester- 
ville, 

Edward E. Hale, State representative, Down- 
ing. 

O. K. Armstrong, former State representa- 
tive, Springfield. 

Glenn D. Evans, former State representa- 
tive, Macon. 

Leo M. Dean, former State representative, 
Perryville. 

Edmond R. Caldwell, State representative, 
Perry. 

Edward A. Kerr, candidate for State repre- 
sentative, West Plains. 

Fred Spearman, State representative, Iberia, 

Will H. Lindhorst, former State representa- 
tive, St. Louis. 

Eugene M. Munger, former State represent- 
ative, Chaffee. 

Otto J. Papke, former State representative, 
St. Louis. 

E. A. Wallace, former State representative, 
Belle. 

Charles W. Sawyer, former State representa= 
tive, Westboro. 





A Free Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to introduce a distinguished 
Member of the House last Wednesday 
evening over station WRC, in an address 
on the fourth anniversary of the betrayal 
of Austria. I am taking the liberty of 
including this splendid speech of the 
Honorable HERMAN P. ESERHARTER, of 
Pennsylvania. We who have felt that 
the preservation of the Austrian spirit is 
the duty of liberty-loving Americans 
were heartened by the enthusiasm and 
remarks of our distinguished colleague 
on this occasion. We are especially 
pleased when we remember that his 
father was born at Innsbruck, the capital 
of the Province of Tyrol and an area that 
is noted in European history for the fierce 
liberty-loving nature of its people. 

Here, in 1809, Andrias Hofer stood 
against the onslaught of Napoleon and 
left a memorable story for every Aus- 
trian. Here the Tyrolese, in the four- 
teenth century, gave priceless lessons in 
freedom to the Danubian Valley. In the 
address that I am including under my 
unanimous consent, Representative EBER- 
HARTER speaks as an American descended 
from Austrian blood on his father’s side. 

The address follows: 

On the 11th of March 1938 the army of 
Hitler invaded Austria and then and there 
destroyed the freedom and independence of 
this small and peace-loving nation. Four 
years have passed—4 years which have been 
so rich in catastrophies and horrible events 
that it has made many of us forget the fate 
cf this first victim of Hitler’s mad aggres- 
sion. Since that time—4 years ago—our own 
beloved Nation has been attacked and war 
has reached our own shores, but this fact 
should not deter us from remembering that 
fatal day for Austria—March 11, 1938—be- 
cause if we remember it it will help us to 
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more clearly understand the train of circum- 
stances which followed. 

Today we realize one thing quite clearly, 
and that is the invasion of Austria was not 
merely a local incident. On the contrary, 
it was the long-thought-out and well-pre- 
pared first blow in the comprehensive plan 
of a dictator who was determined not only 
to crush democracy throughout the world, 
but to gain for himself absolute world 
domination. 

The day that Hitler invaded Austria can 
be counted as the day of the beginning of 
the actual warfare to carry his plans into 
effect. Of course, one might also say that 
the inception of the war was in January 1933, 
when Hitler became the dominant power in 
Germany. Immediately upon his seizure of 
power, Hitler chose as his first victim the 
small and unoffending country of Austria. 
There really was no peace between these two 
countries during the 5-year period from 1933 
to 1938. By means with which all of the 
smaller nations of Europe are now familiar, 
such as terrorism, fifth-column activities, 
explosions, organized riots, and murders, the 
Nazis persistently sought to break down the 
will to freedom of the Austrian people. The 
economic strength of little Austria was pre- 
carious, and by every possible means, even 
to the extent of restricting passenger traffic 
between Germany and Austria, strangulation 
was pressed with relentless and merciless 
cruelty. 

The 5-year war between Hitler and Austria 
was not a war of guns and tanks and air- 
planes and bombs, but it was a war almost as 
cruel and just as destructive of liberty The 
cold-blooded murder of Chancelor Dolfuss is 
an indication of the limits to which the dic- 
tator went in order to achieve his end. 

I will not repeat the history of the last days 
and the last hours of Austria. In spite of all 
the dreadfulness which the greatest of all 
wars, now raging, has brought to many coun- 
tries and to millions of homes, nevertheless 
we cannot forget that the last days of Austria 
were filled with heroism and with tragedy—a 
disarmed and defenseless nation—frantically 
manifesting its desire for independence and 
freedom; a leader, Chancelor Schuschnigg, 
who preferred to take upon himself the ter- 
rors and the tortures of the Gestapo rather 
than yield and betray his country; a Federal 
President Miklas who refused, even under 
pressure of force, to sign the decree which 
would proclaim Austria voluntarily joined as 
a part of Germany; the farmers from the 
Tyrol Mountains fighting fiercely, not with 
guns but with sticks and stones, against the 
invading Nazi hoide. 

1 cite these few examples to remind you of 
the fight which the Austrian people waged 
for continuance of their independence 

The other countries of the European Conti- 
nent seemingly dared not intervene, and thus 
the book of Austria’s 1,000-year-old history 
was closed. Some there were, indeed, whose 
voices raised a warning and predicted the ap- 
proaching chaos that was to come. Men like 
Winston Churchill, and others, but, on the 
whole, Europe seemed to be satisfied. But to 
the historic and everlasting credit of the 
American nations, be it remembered that our 
own Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, ex- 
pressed his' deep concern over the develop- 
ment, and followed the precedent which had 
been established by the United States when it 
refused in 1910 to recognize the seizure of 
Korea by Japan. Brazil, a representative 
South American republic, adopted the same 
policy Our good neighbor to the south, 
Mexico, went even further, and protested, in 
the name of the Latin-American countries, to 
the League of Nations against the occupa- 
tion 

Today, 4 years after the fall of Austria, we 
realize more fully its consequences. This in- 
vasion was the first of a long series. The fall 

of Vienna prepared the way for the fall of 
Prague, of Warsaw, of Norway, of the Low 
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Countries, of Paris, and of France. Could we 
not truthfully say today that if, 4 years ago— 
on March 11, 1938—Hitler had been 

had been chased out of Vienna, that nazi-ism 
could not have flourished—-that the terrible 
conflict raging today would have been averted, 
and that he Japs would not today be in 
Manila, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Batavia? 
Is there a reason for the fact that the fate 
and destiny of Vienna and Austria seem to be 
symbolic of the fate and destiny of other 
small countries on the European Continent? 
Was little, post war Austria symbolic of that 
poorly constructed Europe whose political and 
economic map were drawn by the signers of 
ti.e Versailles Treaty? Is it not right that we 
now ask, Was post-war Europe ed in 
accordance with the demands of political, 
economic, and military security? 

On every cor tinent there are key positions, 
positions whose natural functioning protect 
the security and economic and political life 
of the continent. I would say some of the 
key positions with respect to the North Amer- 
ican Continent are the Panama Canal, Ha- 
waii, San Francisco, New York, the Great 
Lakes, and Alaska. The European Continent 
has London, Paris, the Mediterranean, the 
Dardanelles, the Bosporus, the Rhine, and the 
Danube; and one of the inevitable corner- 
stones of the European system is Vienna, the 
most important center of the Danubian Basin. 
And all past history shows that peace and 
war, welfare and security, not only for the 
Austrian population but for the great por- 
tion of that section of Europe, revolve around 
this city, often called the heart of the Danube 
Basin and the cross-roads of the European 
Continent. 

Vienna was the aim of the Roman con- 
querors; it was the goal sought by the Turk- 
ish invaders during the medieval centuries, 
and it is said that Napoleon finally failed 
because he could not hold Vienna, and could 
not entirely destroy the Austrian Empire Is 
it then too much to say, that Vienna and 
Austria are entitled to preeminent considera- 
tion in constructing a grand plan for a per- 
manent and lasting peace and security for 
all of continental Europe? During centuries, 
the greater part of the peoples in the Danube 
Basin formed a united power with Vienna as 
its center. I will not say that the ultimate 
system of the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy 
did not show certain defects, but I seriously 
question whether. in an attempt to correct 
some admitted defects, that it was wise to 
utterly destroy that monarchy and to parcel 
and apportion it out in pieces without 
due regard for common interests, common 
traditions, and common security 


I am not mentioning this for the purpose 
of casting blame, but it is by remembering 
the mistakes of the past that we do better in 
the future. 

Dictator Hitler knew that the conquering 
of Vienna and Austria would give him a tre- 
mendous start, and this war did start with 
the collapse of Austria. And I believe the 
time has come for us to realize that in thé 
very nature of civilization today there can be 
no such thing as a local war. A war any 
place affects everyone everywhere. And so 
the fall of Austria 4 years ago today is in- 
evitably intertwined with our involvement in 
the conflict today, and though the clever 
propaganda of the German dictator may have 
it appear at the time that his absorption of 
Austria was welcomed by the people of that 
country—today we see through the camou- 
flage and the smoke screen, and we know that 
the occupation of Austria was as great an act 
of aggression of tyranny as the conquering of 
Poland, and Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

We Americans must not forget the plight 
of the Austrian people. What we want is not 
only to win the war, but also to establish a 
durable peace. It is to the interest of Amer- 
ica as it is to the interest of Europe and 
Asia, and of the whole world, to see that Eu- 
rope is so organized that the peace, when it 








comes, shall be fair, and lasting and perma- 
nent, and devoid of any fear that within an- 
other generation our children will again face 
war. 

It has been said at times that it would 
have been better for the Austrian Govern- 
ment of Dr. Von Schuschnigg to go into exile 
in order to carry on the fight, but if we just 
stop and consider, for a moment, conditions 
in Europe and throughout the world in 1938, 
do you remember that every nation on the 
face of the globe was doing its utmost to 
appease Hitler? Can you think of a single 
nation which would have received an Aus- 
trian Government in exile, which would have 
granted it the right to represent the people 
of Austria in a fight for liberation? No; in 
1938 there was not one. 

And so, in considering the future peace, I 
believe it to be the duty of the democracies 
to give thought to the first victim of the 
aggressor and to envision a proper sphere for 
Austria in the future Hitler launched his 
scheme of conquest by first destroying Vienna 
and Austria He, at least, understood the 
value and the strategic importance of Aus- 
tria. Is it asking too much to consider Aus- 
tria as one of the important and strategic 
instruments of future security and permanent 
peace in central Europe? 

The people of Austria are entitled to the 
same four freedoms as the people of all other 
nations opposed to the dictator. As the peo- 
ple of Austria were the first to be suppressed, 
crushed, and deprived of liberty, let their lib- 
eration and their restoration become a special 
and a shining symbol! of the principles and 
the program of the democracies, and of the 
superiority of our ideals and of our human 
progress. 

Americans of Austrian birth and Austrian 
ancestors are today honorable and loyal citi- 
zens of the United States, of whom there are 
now more than 900,000 in this country. 
America owes them much for their contribu- 
tion to the cultural and material progress 
of our Nation. Austria is today a silent, en- 
slaved nation, hating intolerance and tyranny 
but on this fourth an: versary of its enslave- 
ment we utter a fervent prayer that soon 
again its freedom will be restored. 





American Aviation Suffers From Lack of 
Foresight of Those Charged With 
Responsibility 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we 
are acutely cognizant of the place of air 
power in this terrible war. I believe a 
review of our civil aviation growth and 
problems is wholesome at this hour. I! 
shall approach my subject objectively. 

The report of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations on the Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for 1943—-House 
Report No. 1732—contains reference to 
air-mail pay to the air lines which is 
disturbing. 

Suggestion is made that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board reexamine rate of air-mail 
pay looking to downward revision as soon 
as possible. The committee, with com- 
mendable restraint, does not flatly state 
that air-mail pay should be reduced, but 
the impression is that the committee has 
this in mind. 
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No quarrel is found with the standard 
for fixing mail pay which Congress estab- 
lished in the Civil Aeronautics Act in 
1938. That standard is that pay should 
be so fixed as to make the total revenues 
of the particular carrier adequate to do 
the job which the Nation needs. Such a 
standard must be applied by an expert 
body fully equipped with the facts and 
the vision to accomplish the end. Unless 
the Civil Aeronautics Board is permitted 
to carry out that function as called for 
by Congress in the act, we cannot hope 
to maintain the air transport supremacy 
which our Nation needs more urgently 
than ever before. 


RATES SHOULD NOT BE REEXAMINED 


The committee’s suggestion that rates 
be reexamined now is most ill-timed in 
light of the facts. Th? truth is that 
there is not a single air-mail operation 
which is not conducted under rates fixed 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board after long 
and careful study, or the rates of which 
have not been fully investigated by the 
Board with decision soon to be an- 
nounced. More than that, the Board has 
made special studies and issued exhaus- 
tive reports on this very technical subject, 
which engages the attention of the whole 
industry, and which continuously is 
under consideration. (Civil Aeronautics 
Board Annual Report for 1941, at pp. 6-7, 
14-15). 

The Civil Aeronautics Board does not 
have the final answer and, fortunately, 
that group is wise and frank to recognize 
the fact. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission previously did not have the 
final answer; the Post Office Department 
earlier did not have it. The perfect 
answer will neyer be found, and it is not 
fair to the Board to leave it under any 
impression that Congress is demanding 
the impossible. 

I suggest, therefore, that there is no 
need for the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
conduct another reexamination of these 
rates except in the ordinary course of its 
duties from one case to another. Almost 
from the day the Board began its work 
it has been examining and reexamining 
these rates. The process has lasted for 
vely nearly 4 years, and the industry has 
been kept in a constant turmoil—for on 
no subject have so much time and effort 
been spent, 

I would be the last to oppose pru- 
dence and care in preventing unjus- 
tified raids upon the Public Treasury. 
But if the thousands of figures and testi- 
mony and the extensive investigations 
and the long consideration which the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has devoted to 
these rate cases do not show prudence 
and care, then that body is a masquer- 
ade. No one would so charge. Indeed, 
there are few agencies in the Govern- 
ment whose good faith and ability have 
been so universally recognized. 

I do, however, oppose our telling this 
expert body to start some new and in- 
volved reexamination on a subject which 
has been so fully explored. I oppose any 
Suggestion that the Board should start 
with some preconceived point of view 
that rates of pay should be reduced. It 


was such a false economy that brought 
the whole air-transport system to the 
verge of ruin in those dreary, bungling 
years before 1938. 

Some persons apparently have thought 
that there is something wrong unless 
the total air-mail appropriations are re- 
duced every year. In this thought there 
is great danger to the future of aviation. 
Far more reasonable is it to assume that, 
with the constant growth in air trans- 
portation which we ought to have, air- 
mail appropriations might be rising. 

There have been modest increases in 
the amounts being paid to the air-mail 
carriers. In fact, as compared with the 
growth in the air-mail service, the pas- 
senger and express service, the air-line 
mileage, and the numbers of schedules, 
the growth in the payments to the car- 
riers has been literally imperceptible. 

AIR-MAIL PAY IS LISTED 


Take an example to show how true this 
is: The domestic carriers received in air- 
mail pay for the fiscal year of 1940 a total 
of $19,411,000. In the fiscal year 1941 
this increased to $20,622,500—barely a 
million dollars for all air lines in the 
country. Yet there was an infinitely 
greater increase in service rendered dur- 
ing that period. In new-route mileage 
alone 5,280 miles were added, and reve- 
nue plane-miles flown jumped from only 
95,256.000 in the fiscal year 1940 to 123,- 
422,700 in the fiscal year 1941. There 
were similar dramatic increases in the 
amount of mail carried and in other 
indexes of service performed. (C. A. B. 
Annual Report for 1941, at p. 14). The 
per nile cost to the Government for the 
domestic air-mail service fell from nearly 
32 cents in the fiscal year 1940 to less 
than 27% cents in the fiscal year 1941. 
(Postmaster General Annual Report for 
1941, at p. 107.) 

The increase in air-mail postage reve- 
nue to the Post Office Department has 
been such as to wipe out the so-called 
deficit. Taking the total payments to 
the domestic carriers, and adding to that 
the total direct cost to the Department 
for handling air mail, there remains a 
profit to Uncle Sam of nearly $500,000 
for the fiscal year 1941 due to the great 
increase in the purchase of air-mail 
stamps. (House hearings on Post Office 
Department appropriation bill for 1943, 
at p. 119.) This figure is the more strik- 
ing in view of the fact that not long ago 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its Air Mail Docket No. 19, after a long 
and impartial study, found that the De- 
partment’s Cost Ascertainment Divi- 
sion, which calculated the foregoing 
profit, actually underestimates the air- 
mail postage revenue by a large amount. 

It is really beside the point to be con- 
cerned about how much air-mail postage 
revenue there is or whether pay is in- 
creasing or decreasing in any particular 
relation to the mail carried. The big 
question—the all-important question—is 
whether we are getting the air transport 
system we should and must have. I am 
sorry to say, when judged by that test, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has erred, if 
at all, on the side of being too niggardly, 
too small-minded. 
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AIR LINES ARE NOT REAPING PROFITS 


When the Civil Aeronautics Act was 
adopted in 1938, it was earnestly hoped 
not only that carriers then verging upon 
bankruptcy would be saved but that the 
air transport system would be at once 
expanded to the very limit. Look at the 
record. Air lines which have been going 
on for years without payment of divi- 
dends are still asking their stockholders 
to wait in faith on a time that may some- 
time come. These lines have been able 
to declare hardly a dividend in all the 
years from 1924 to this very day. In- 
deed, despite great increases in business, 
the staggering costs of air-line operation, 
largely necessitated by the peculiar re- 
quirements of their role in national de- 
fense, actually keep most of the air-line 
companies in the red even now. This 
simply cannot go on forever. 

There is an even more serious aspect 
of the picture. Over a year elapsed be- 
tween the adoption of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act and the outbreak of war in 
Europe. Over 2 years elapsed before the 
fall of France. Over 3 years passed be- 
fore this country became fully committed 
to its course in the war. Three and a 
half years came and went before this 
Nation was attacked at Pearl Harbor. 

Despite all this time—all this warn- 
ing—the domestic air lines of the Nation 
have only about 350 airplanes today, and 
too many of them are all too old. Think 
of it; only 350 airplanes—the merest drop 
in the bucket. 

The lessons to be learned from the 
plains of France, the steppes of Russia, 
the deserts of Libya, the jungles of Ma- 
laya all point with tragic irony to one 
soul-shattering truth: “Too little, too 
late.” Too little what? Too little air 
power. Too few airplanes. Too few 
pilots and mechanics. The factor most 
needed has been air transportation. Only 
through air transports and the men to 
fly and service them can any army be 
given the mobility without which the 
best infantry, artillery, and fighting air 
force is paralyzed. 

America, with a war to be fought 
around the world to defend a hemisphere, 
is desperately in need of great transport 
facilities. Had there been twice or 5 
or 10 times the air liners on our country’s 
airways a year ago, this war might even 
now be ended and our people saved the 
misery which surely lies ahead of us. A 
few hundred more planes to carry British 
and Russian troops might very well have 
thwarted the nefarious machinations of 
the Nazi and forestalled the cunning Jap. 

BOARD MUST SHARE BLAME 


The Civil Aeronautics Board must bear 
its share of the blame for our poverty in 
air transport—and the resulting poverty 
of our Allies. Congress in 1938 delegated 
to the Board full power, in broadest 
terms, to build an air transport system 
adequate to the needs of national de- 
fense. Had it been blessed with the 
vision and courage it could have done the 
job. It had the power. 

It could have recommended necessary 
money for air lines and could have taken 
the lead in seeing to it that huge orders 
for new equipment were placed. It 
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could thereby have stepped up our fac- 
tories incalculably long ago and have set 
the stage for an air-transport produc- 
tion which would have tripled the power 
of the Russian bear and the British 
lion, and in very truth given new and 
invinsible wings to the American eagle. 

But it did not. Instead, it adopted the 
unimaginative and stultifying attitude 
of pinching pennies. It consumed 
weary months in rate cases, pouring over 
figures and tables and volumes of testi- 
mony. It kept air-line executives on the 
witness stand in Washington day after 
day. It quibbled over the justification 
for this or that additional schedule. It 
acted for all the world as though we were 
living in a vacuum, as though the skies 
were serene, as though we had time to 
indulge ourselves the luxury of splitting 
hairs. It was because of the courage of 
a few air-line executives who went 
ahead with their plans, despite the lag- 
gard Civil Aeronautics Board, that we 
have the miserably modest treasure of 
air-transport craft we now enjoy. 

VISION NEEDED FOR AVIATION 


These are harsh words. They are 
spoken with full realization that had the 
Civil Aeronautics Board gone ahead with 
foresight there would have been carping 
critics, timorously fearful lest a dollar 
might be wasted, forgetful of the billions 
at stake. But—I repeat—Congress gave 
the Civil Aeronautics Board a job to do 
and its duty was to do it, criticism or not. 
They were charged with a trust—the 
delegated power of Congress, because 
Congress could not do the job itself and 
had to rely on experts—and they should 
have discharged that trust with eyes on 
the future and the implications con- 
tained. The disappointing failure to 
produce results should not escape the 
censure of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
friends. 

For they have friends. They are able 
and honest men who are everywhere re- 
spected. I know them personally and 
can speak as a friend. Let them add to 
their ability and honesty the vision and 
imagination which American aviation 
must have if it is not to fall behind 

When a distinguished committee of the 
House suggests, however indirectly, that 
the Civil Aeronautics Board should go 
over all these air-mail rates once again 
and reduce them, evolving formulas and 
checks and limitations, I reply it is high 
time for a constructive attitude. We 
must lay aside once and for all the timor- 
ous half measures that have sapped our 
country’s strength. Let us keep our eyes 
on the goal—let us build and build and 
build. Let us forget for just a little while 
the false economy that has crippled our 
aviation for so many faltering years. 

Let the Civil Aeronautics Board see to 
it that this industry is put in such a 
sound condition that it can leap forward 
and purchase every piece of new equip- 
ment that is available, this year and the 
next and the next, whenever it is avail- 
able. Let us lay out a program for man- 
ufacturers that will enable them to plan 
ahead for a generation, if possible. Let 
the Board see to it that private initiative 
is given the maximum of freedom to exer- 
cise its American ingenuity, with the 
financial means always at hand to act 
promptly and with daring. 





Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters which I have received con- 
cerning my bill, H. R. 6293, to establish 
a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps for 
service with the Army of the United 
States. I ha. selected one letter at ran- 
dom from each State of the Union from 
which I have received letters. Thou- 
sands have been received, all of them 
enthusiastic, and these are but typical 
of the others. 





ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: Last night as I was 
reading my newspaper I read an article about 
your bill to permit women to serve in the 
Army. I am heartily in favor of the bill and 
am sure there are many other American 
women who join me in saying, “For the sake 
of our country, get that bill through.” Being 
a@ person of only common means, I haven’t 
had a chance to be trained for a white col- 
lar job, and even if I had I believe I would 
still praise the name of Mrs. EpirH NouRSE 
Rocers for sponsoring such a bill. I believe 
that f women had a chance they would serve 
well. * * * YJ am praying that your bill 
will be passed, because my husband is al- 
ready in the Army (drafted) at Fort Knox, 
Ky., and since I haven't a job, my mother 
and -tepfather cannot afford to have me 
staying on as a guest, as they have seven 
other mouths to feed, one of them 1 week 
old In closing my letter, may I say, “God 
bl ss you for introducing the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary bill, and may it be the will of God 
to let it be passed, so the women will have 
the same chance as the men to serve our 
country. 

Yours truly, 


ARIZONA 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: Through a press report 
this morning, I was very happy to note that 
you have introduced a bill to create a volun- 
tary Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. Mrs. 
Rocers, I think your bill is a wonderful 
thing, and I am very hopeful that it will be 
officially approved. If and when it is ap- 
proved, may I be one of the first women to 
offer my services. This may be a little pre- 
mature, but it is a means of expressing my 
eager desire to take part in just such a divi- 
sion as you are introducing, as I am not 
suited for Red Cross, ambulance, or Civil 
Aeronautics Administration service, though 
I have considered same. * * * 

Sincerely, 





ARKANSAS 


LITTLE Rock, ARK. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I have always wished 
that I were a man so that I could join the 
Navy, but if the bill you proposed is passed 
I shall be very happy. Since the day of 
December 7, 1941, I have wanted to go into 
very active duty in the defense of our coun- 
try. I shall not be 21 until November, but 
I can wait. I agree that the women in the 
Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps should be 
mature. The thing I wish to say is I hope 
that your bill will be passed. 

Respectfully yours, 
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all love. The very thought of the Japs spoil- 
ing our beautiful mountains makes me boil. 
To me they symbolize the whole country. 


I can drive a car 
I I am a good shot, although I 
don’t expect to get to shoot an enemy. Can 
you tell me how I can do something active? 
The only drawback is money. I must eat 
and can’t afford to give all my time to vol- 
unteer work. I would gladly live in a bar- 
racks, though, and don’t need any other 
money. I am 32 years old, unmarried, and 
with no dependents. 
Yours sincerely, 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven, Conn. 

Dear Mapam: Being extremely interested in 
gur war effort I was much pleased to see that 
you had introduced in Congress a bill per- 
mitting women to join the Army. I under- 
stand that among other capacities they are 
to be used as mechanics As a woman gradu- 
ate engineer aged 23. and of considerable 
mechanical ability and training, I would 
greatly appreciate information as to require- 
ments and opportunities in this service should 
the bill pass My husband is in the Army 
and I would be most anxious to serve, too, 
wherever my training would be of most value. 

Sincerely yours. 








DELAWARE 


DELAWARE City, DEL. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE Rocers: I am very 
much interested in your proposed bill for the 
establishment of a Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps I would like to have my name placed 
upon the mailing list for an application. I 
am single, white, age 22 years, in excellent 
health and physical condition. I graduated 
from Ursuline Academy with an academic 
diploma, at which time I also had basic 
courses in typing, shorthand, and bookkeep- 
ing In June 1941, I graduated from Duke 
University with an A. B. degree and a major 
in sociology. * * * I have taken courses 
offered by the Red Cross in air-raid warden- 
ing and firstaid * * * In closing I want 
to say that I believe this to be an excellent 
plan and I truly wish you al. success in get- 
ting the bill passed and speedily put into 
operation I feel certain that there will be 
no problem in getting adequately trained 
women needed to make your plan a success, 
for we are all most anxious to take an active 
and worth-while part in winning the war. 

Sincerely, 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: Will you please inform 
me where I may apply for a position in the 
new bill you just had passed for women in 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps? I was @ 
yeomanette in the Navy during the World 
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War in Philadelphia. Although I am 43 years 
old now I am just as young looking as many 
people at 35 years old and in good physical 
condition. The bill which you introduced 
was a wonderful undertaking. I am quite 
sure that the Army in the future will have a 
great need for such women. 


Sincerely, 





FLORIDA 
DayYTona BEACH, FLA. 

Dear Mapam: Please note attached article 
appearing im our local paper. I am very 
much interested and if you have any further 
information along this line would greatly ap- 
preciate hearing from you or someone in re- 
gard to what is being accomplished. I arh an 
A-1 driver, have had standard and advanced 
first aid and am ready to go anywhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGIA 
THOMASVILLE, GA. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: Thank you for your 
letter and for copy of-the bill for Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. I am very much in- 
terested in the ai:-raid interceptor work, 
which I have been doing in Thomasville this 
winter. There are about 200 women here 
who are doing this work I hope to continue 
with the work and if your bill is passed by 
Congress I want to enlist. 

Sincerely yours, 


IDAHO 
Bonners Ferry, IDAHO. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am very much inter- 
ested in the bill which you have introduced 
for the formation of a paid, uniformed femi- 
nine corps, serving directly with the Army. 
I would appreciate information you could 
give pertaining to volunteer service. 

Yours truly, 





ILLINOIS 
Dwicurt, ILL, 
DraR MaDAM: Have read your article of the 
enlistment of women in the United States 
Army. I would like very much to enlist as 
soon as the order is passed. I am 33 years 
old, have had but a grade-school education, 
due to lack of finances. I am mechanically 
inclined and am sure I could be of some serv- 
ice t my country in the ambulance or motor 
corps. At present I am working for the De- 
partment of Public Welfare as a warder at the 
Women’s Reformatory at Dwight, Ill. Would 
appreciate it if you would keep my name on 
file and call me when the order is passed. 
Sincerely, 








INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Dear Mapam: In regard to your bill for the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, I wish to say 
I think it is an excellent idea, and I have 
anxiously waited a chance to join. I am a 
widow 31 years old, no dependents. I hereby 
offer my services, and devoutly hope you will 
be so kind as to accept me into your organi- 
zation at the earliest possible moment. 
Yours truly, 


IOWA 








MuscaTINE, Iowa. 

Dear Mrs. Rogers: This is wishing you the 
best of luck in the presentation of your bill 
for the formation of the uniformed women’s 
corps. There is no reason why women can- 
not be goad soldiers as well as men. Ameri- 
can freedom is just as important to us as it 
was in the pioneer days when women took 
their places bes'de the men, in the formation 
of our free country, and any progressive 
woman in America today wants to play her 
part in the history that is now being made. 
I, for one, will be glad to volunteer, and I am 
sure that there will be hundreds of women 
who feel the same way about it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
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LAWRENCE, Kan. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: I wonder if it would 
be asking too much if I were to request that 
your office keep me informed of the status of 
the bill to establish a women’s auxiliary 
corps? I am 26 years of age and have been 
contacting the public for 7 years; 5 years of 
that time I have spent in personnel work, 
and I would like very muck to obtain an 
appointment in the contemplated corps. I 
believe that my past 2xperience would prove 
of some value to the organization, and I 
would like to be an early volunteer. 

Respectfully, 





KENTUCKY 


WEsT PRESTONBURG, Ky. 

Dar Mapam: I think your idea of a wom- 
en’s Army auxiliary corps is grand. The 
world couldn’t beat it. How will we go about 
getting in this women’s army? Where do 
you apply or get an application blank? I 
would love to be the first to volunteer. Here 
are the reasons why: My father was in the 
Navy in World War No. 1. My. brother en- 
listed in the Navy over a year ago; he was 
killed serving on the U. 8S. S. Arizona on De- 
cember 7, 1941. I’m willing to go anywhere in 
or out of the States. My choice, if given any, 
would be Hawaii. 


Very truly yours, 


LOUISIANA 


Oak Grove, La. 
Dear Mapam: I wish to volunteer in your 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps for defense 
duty. I hold a bachelor of arts degree from 
Louisiana State University and I am not 
employed at the present. e 
Very truly yours, 





MAINE 


PORTLAND, MAINS. 

Dear MapaM: Your bill for the creation of 
a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps is an excel- 
lent example of the spirit of every American. 
We are willing and able to serve in any capac- 
ity in which we are needed in the war. I am 
ready to enlist for the duration whenever the 
bill is passed. I should appreciate any more 
information which you might be able to give. 

Sincerely yours, 








MARYLAND 
FREDERICK, Mp. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am glad to see that 
at last we are going to have a woman’s corps 
in the Army. I have waited a long time for 
this to go through. I hope that the House 
Passes the bill. I am just one of the many 
girls who have waited for this chance to help 
the good old U.S. A. 

Very truly yours, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GARDNER, MASS. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I read an article in the 
Gardner News of how you want to start a 
women’s army. I think it is a splendid idea 
and I hope it goes through. I assure you 
as soon as it does I am ready to sign up. 
* * * I was wishing that something like 
this could be started. I feel that as soon 
as it is begun the women of America will 
gladly enlist because we all want to do our 
part to help America win this war. America 
will win, and we all will do our best to help. 

Yours truly, 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 

DeAr Mapam: I was very much interested 
in your proposal for the establishment of 
the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, and 
would appreciate a copy of the bill. We have 
had releases on this and have also heard 
several radio comments. May I congratulate 
you on your foresight and vision in sensing 
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the needs of the country and realizing the 
place that women may have in protecting it. 
Sincerely yours, 
MINNESOTA 


PIPESTONE, MINN. 
Dear Mapam: This is to commend you for 
your foresight in introducing a bill in Con- 
gress for a women’s auxiliary unit for ac- 
tive service in this, our national emergency. 
When this bill passes, as it no doubt will, 
please register me as @ woman willing ard 
anxious to enlist in the corps. Hope they 
won’t make the age limit too low for strong, 
healthy women, 
Sincerely, 
MISSISSIPPI 


TYLERTOWN, Mise. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am hopeful that your 
bill to create a Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps will pass. I desire to be one of the 
first women to make application to join. 
If and when it is passed, will you see that 
I have a formal application blank? I was 
43 years of age on October 2, 1941, so please 
make them accept women under 44. 

Yours very respectfully, 





MISSOURI 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: The beginning of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps is just what 
I have been waiting for I am deeply con- 
cerned about the welfare of my country, as 
every red-blooded American should be. The 
dastardly attack made by the Japanese will 
always remain in my mind, and it won’t be 
hard to “Remember Pear] Harbor.” * * * 
I. am interested in mechanics. I feel as 
Nathan Hale felt in the Revolutionary 
War: “I regret that I have but one life to 
give to my country.” 

Respectfully, 


MONTANA 
Birney, Mont. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: Your bill for the Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary Corps is a subject for 
thought. Personally, I approve of such a 
requirement for the women of the United 
States of America and hope the qualifications 
will not be for only the younger group. Many 


in their forties will want to enlist. I, for 


one, will want to. 
Respectfully yours, 


NEBRASKA 
McCook, NEBR. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: The majority of 
the women over the States are most anxious 
to do anything and everything possible to 
help win the war. Many of us, however, who 
have had training of various types are anx- 
ious to have a more active part in defense 
efforts. Especially in our own Midwest do 
we find a general feeling of unrest and in- 
quiry on all sides about what women can 
do besides saving paper, buying Defense 
stamps and Red Cross work. 

Yours truly, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mar.soro, N. H. 

Dear MapaM: Being a 100-percent Ameri- 
can I am 100 percent in favor of your bill for 
a volunteer women’s auxiliary corps, which 
I read about in the Boston Post a few days 
ago. 

Yours very truly, 


NEW JERSEY 
RipcEwoop, N. J. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: I would like to say that 
this is the very type of auxiliary corps in 
which I would like to enlist. At the present 
time I am a member of a voluntary organ- 
ization, and one night a week for the past 
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year I have attended a class of military trair- 
ing conducted by Army officers, which train- 
ing has instilled in me ‘a strict sense of 
discipline. 

Very truly yours, 

NEW MEXICO 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: I see by the papers that 

you are urging the House to give us a chance 
to work for America, too. By us, I mean the 
young women of America who want so much 
to do war work but are unable to do much 
as we have to make our own living. We are 
young, strong, and anxious to do what we 
can. I sincerely hope you can make the men 
see it our way. As you say, the women of 
England are doing a tremendous job. And so 
can we. 

Sincerely, 

NEW YORK 
Monroz, N. Y. 
My Dear Mrs. Rocers: Like many others, I 

have long awaited the formation of an Amer- 
ican unit somewhat similar to the British 
Army Auxiliary, and have felt that certain of 
our voluntary services should be Army regu- 
lated. Fearing that we should never come to 
this, I attempted to enlist in the Canadian 
Women’s Army Corps, but although my quali- 
fications were acceptable, my cnlistment was 
refused because 0. my American citizenship. 
I am delighted to find that I may now have 
an opportunity to serve my Own country in 
the things that I believe I can do best. 

Respectfully, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Fort Brace, N. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am tremendously in- 
terested in your plan for using women in 
noncombatant work in the Army. It has 
always seemed to me—and particularly in 
this emergency—that valuable manpower was 
being wasted in nonessential tasks, which 
could just as easily and competently be han- 
dled by women. 

Sincerely yours, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Granp Forks, N. Dak. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I feel this is definitely a 
step forward, not only for the Army person- 
nel but for the women of the United States. 
I believe this to be a most vital and necessary 
undertaking and I wish you the greatest pos- 
sible success in the accomplishment of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
OHIO 
MEDINA, OHIO. 

DeaR MapaAm: * * * Ever since this emer- 
gency started we younger women have felt 
there should be something to enable us to 
assist our Nation in an active way. I am sure 
there are many more women all over the coun- 
try who feel the same as w do. * * * 
Our congratulations also to Secretary of War 
Stimson, who so wisely recommends passage 
of your bill. 

Sincerely, 


OKLAHOMA 


STILLWATER, OKLA. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: Some more girls and I 
are this semester finishing the college work 
prerequisite to hospital training as medical 
technologists. We had planned to go to hos- 
pitals in the fall. If this plan is adopted, 
when would the first volunteers be accepted? 
Sincerely yours, 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
Dear Mrs. RoGers: First, let me say that I 
think the bill sponsored by you, to use 
women in the Army will be received with 
great enthusiasm by many young women 


who, like myself, have volunteered for var- 
ious home-defense activities, but who would 
so much prefer being an integral part of the 
armed forces which defend our Nation. I 
am sure that if women are givén such a 
chance to help in this crisis of our Nation 
their efforts will be a tribute to you because 
you had the foresight to propose such a 
measure. 
Sincerely, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I wish to congratulate 
you on the bill which you plan to introduce 
in the House for the creation of a Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps in the United States 
Army. I am quite sure that you will have 
the support of the vast majority of women 
in this country. My brother was a hero at 
Chateau-Thierry in the World War No. 1 
and I, as owner and director of the above- 
referenced business, am anxious and willing 
to close my office for the duration of the 
war and offer my services to our country as 
soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 


RHODE ISLAND 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: Please give me more in- 
formation in regard to the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. I am very much interested 
in this type of work at the present time and 
would like to be of some value to my country. 
Sincerely yours, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
MANNING, S. C. 

Dear MapAM: There are many thousands of 
women, I am sure, all over the country that 
want to join as badly asI. I,had no brothers 
to serve in World War No.1. They were too 
young. Now at this time they are all mar- 
ried and have families and some are over age. 
I think every American family should be rep- 
resented in the service. Only through your 
bill it will be possible for many families to be 
represented. I am ready and waiting for my 
country’s call and I am sure that women 
everywhere would join me in saying that. 

Yours sincerely, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapip City, N. Dak. 

My Dear CONGRESSWOMAN: I want to tell 
you how fully I endorse the bill you intro- 
duced in Congress which would create a 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. I have 
anxiously awaited such a measure and I will 
volunteer at the first possible moment if the 
bill becomes a law. 

Yours respectfully, 


TENNESSEE 


FOUNTAIN City, TENN. 

Dear MapaM: I would like to be the first to 
enlist when your bill creating a Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps is accepted. I believe, 
as thousands of women do, that women 
should be given the opportunity of volun- 
tary enlistment. We demand the right to 
serve our country. * * * 

Sincerely, 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


HONOLULU, T. H. 

My DeEaR CONGRESSWOMAN RoceERsS: Your 
measure designed to incorporate American 
womanhood into the all-out war pattern of 
defense security should bring new honor to 
the State of our birth. 4 am proud to offer 
you profound congratulation for your pro- 
posal. We in Hawaii realize that ‘F” should 
be placed before “V” .n the shining scheme of 
things to come, but we have not the slightest 
fear of the outcome, nonetheless. 

Faithfully yours, 
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TEXAS 
Hovsron, Tex. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: While spending the 
holidays in New York City I noticed an article 
in the New York Times referring to the bill 
providing for the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps. I am terribly elated over the success 
of this bill, and I sincerely hope it will pass. 
* * * Tam waiting to serve my country. 
Sincerely, 


UTAH 


Sat Lake Crry, Uran. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: I am very much in favor 
of your bill and want you to know that if 
they pass the bill, you will have the support 
of a lot of healthy young women from Utah. 
We have talked about a bill such as you in- 
troduced and hope it goes through. You will 
be better able to understand this better when 
I tell you that I am the daughter of a soldier 
who was wounded in the last war and lingered 
until 2 years ago, when he passed away. I 
also had a cousin killed at Pearl Harbor a few 
weeks ago. 
Very truly yours, 
VERMONT . 
VERGENNES, VT. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: I want you to know 
that the bill you are sponsoring in Congress 
to create a voluntary Women’s Army Auxili- 
ary Corps will inspire patriotic leadership in 
women throughout the country. 
Respectfully yours, 


VIRGINIA 


VircInia BEACH, Va. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: * * * It’s up to 
the women of these United States to help out 
as much as they can and what we can do is 
littie enough in comparison to what our men 
are doing against overwhelming odds in far- 
flung outposts like the Philippine Islands. 
T’ll take my chances with them any day if 
there is any service I can render that will 
help cut this war short and bring the whole 
horrible mess to an end. 

Most sincerely, 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
My Dear Mrs. Rocers: In the deluge of 
letters from the young women of the Nation 
who desire to enlist in the Women’s Ariny 
Auxiliary Corps, I hope that the veteran 
women who served in World War No. 1 and 
who are still young enough to want to reen- 
list and serve their country in World War 
No. 2 are not overlooked. * * * 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING, W. Va. 

Dear MapamM: How can I be assured of an 

opportunity to join the Women’s Army 

Auxiliary Corps? I am working here on our 

home front with the proper agencies, but I 

am in perfect health, free, etc.; have lived 

on $1,000 a year and on $10,000 a year, So ad- 

justment would be no problem. Am s0 

anxious for action, since I, of all people, am so 
free to go or do. 

Sincerely, ° 


WISCONSIN 
Superior, WIs. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: Read in this morning’s 
paper of your sponsoring a bill creating 4 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps to serve with 
the Army for noncombatant duty. It is 4 
very fine idea and I am sure it is very prac- 
tical. The present generation believes in and 
practices things on a 50-50 basis, so why 
can’t we women do our 50 percent of war 
duty? There are many of us who can do 
service not only in noncombat zones but also 
in war zones. If our men can risk their 
lives, so can we. 
Sincerely, 
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Ex-Governor Brewer 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it becomes my sad duty to an- 
nounce the death of a former Governor 
of my State, Hon. Earl Brewer, who 
passed away in Jackson, Miss., a day or 
two ago. 

Governor Brewer was one of the most 
colorful figures Mississippi has seen for 
many a day. He came up the hard way. 
He probably never went to school an en- 
tire year in his whole life, yet he was 
one of the ablest lawyers and one of the 
most energetic Governors the Common- 
wealth has ever had. 

His death brings back memories of the 
time I first met him, when he was 
running for Governor the first time. In 
that campaign one of his opponents was 
our old friend Thomas Upton Sisson, who 
served with distinction in this House for 
many years; another was Hon. E. F. Noel, 
who was elected, and served as chief 
executive for 4 years. There were sev- 
eral other distinguished candidates in 
that contest, including Hon. Charles 
Scott, of Rosedale; Judge Jeff Truly, a 
former justice of the State supreme 
court; and Hon. E. N. Thomas, one of 
the outstanding members of the Missis- 
sippi bar, and for many years chancelor 
of his district. 

At that time, Anselm J. McLaurin, a 
former Governor and United States Sena- 
tor, was stumping the State, and John 
Sharp Williams and James K. Vardaman, 
both of whom served in the United States 
Senate, were opposing each other for a 
seat in that body. 

These were all great Mississippians, 
battling for what they believed to be the 
best interest of our beloved State. 

When I remember all 
The friends, so linked together, — 
I've seen around me fall, . 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 


We join with the people of the entire 
Siate of Mississippi in mourning the pass- 
ing of this illustrious son. 





Will Congress Do Something or Will It 
Wait To Be Kicked Out? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN: Mr. Speaker, from 
the Charlotte Republican-Tribune, pub- 


lished at Charlotte, Mich., comes the 
following: 


“GET BACK TO YOUR DAMN GUN” 


(By Norman E. Schardt in the Flint News- 
Advertiser) 


A timely editorial appearing in the Chi- 
cago Times the other day told the following 
story about a gun captain aboard an Ameri- 
can cruiser during an engagement with the 
Japs. The story is related by a buddy of the 
gun captain. 

“When a bomb struck 60 feet from us a 
pea-sized piece ripped up and sliced into the 
neck and brain of a gun captain standing 
10 feet below us. He dropped like a poled 
ox and the crew tried to carry him below. 

“‘Get back to your damned gun,’ he 
snarled. ‘I’m O. K.’ 

“He’s alive, but the fragment is still in his 
head and he is paralyzed perhaps for life.” 

The editorial continues: 

“Over in Detroit the other day a couple of 
other buddies of this wounded gun captain 
got into a little personal squabble. We call 
them his buddies because they are his fel- 
low American citizens They were employed 
in the Ford River Rouge plant, from which 
will come fighting machines that our fight- 
ing men will use—machines that our fighting 
men need grievously right now, as a matter 
of fact. 

“One man slapped the other. One is a 
member of one union and one of another 
union. And that divergence seemed to be 
more important to each other than that both 
of them are American citizens—fellow Amer- 
ican citizens whose country had been at- 
tacked and whose country needed their serv- 
ices. 

“They wear different union buttons. 
Much more important, they are able to wear 
their union buttons, each to his own liking, 
because they both live under the protection 
of one flag. 

“Within a few hours after the one struck 
the other, 10,000 men quit. That was in De- 
troit. Another man punctured in the head 
on a warship. That was in the Pacific. He 
didn’t quit. When his buddies tried to get 
him to quit he gave them . Navy oath in the 
Farragut tradition and snarled, ‘Get back to 
your damn gun.’” 

In Flint we have had a similar occurrence. 
More than 200 workers quit their jobs in a 
defense plant because they objected to the 
rehiring of one woman because of a union 
jurisdiction dispute. Vitali defense work 
ceased for practically 1 day and proba’ ly 
would have continued if both State and Fed- 
eral mediators had not stepped in to nego- 
tiate. After 3 days of haggling the dispute 
was settied. 

We have no quarrel with any union. 

We do not care about the details of this 
particular dispute. 

But we do care—and every real American 
cares—when vital defense work is stopped in 
such a maxner when our buddies are dying 
in the Pacific because they are sticking to 
their job—our job—and not getting overtime 
pay, either. 

As the Chicago Times editorial continues to 
say, “We are all fighters in this business of 
war—soldiers on the same side. That side 
must win. Your job is your gun in the war- 
fare. Your home, your block, and the place 
you work are all part of the battle front.” 

Those who labor in our war-production 
plants and who are inclined to find fault with 
petty things and complain might well take 
a lesson from that gun captain on a warship 
in the Pacific and “get back to your damn 
gun.” 


Mr. Speaker, people are getting weary 
of the failure of Congress to do some- 
thing about situations like the one dis- 
closed above. They may get mad enough 
to defeat most of the sitting Congress- 
men, regardless of their party affiliations. 


ae 
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The people want constructive action, 
and in their effort to get it they may wipe 
out many of the sitting legislators. 
Nothing would please the bureaucrats in 
Washington more than to have a Con- 
gress composed of all new Members, none 
of whom was familiar with the tactics of 
those in the bureaus who think only of 
themselves and the enlargement and 
strengthening of the departments and 
agencies in which they are employed. 





House Resolution 425 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution passed 
by the United Mothers of America, 
March 3, 1942, at the public hall, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 


Whereas there .s at this critical time a 
vicious and sinister movement known as 
Union Now, Federal Union, Inc., World Fel- 
lowship, Inc., United Nations of the World, 
Federation of the World, etc., composed of 
alien and nonalien organizations and indi- 
viduals; 

Whereas these baneful elements, through 
hypocrisy and deceit, are attempting to be- 
guile the American people into accepting 
their anti-American program of world gov- 
ernment under the ruse that it will assure 
permanent peace and freedom to the peoples 
of the world; 

Whereas their only cunningly concealed 
motive and objective in this movement is to 
betray the peoples of the United States by 
inveigling them into a world super govern- 
ment. with alien rulers eventually in full 
control; displacing the United States Con- 
stitution, Bill of Rights, sovereignty, and in- 
dependence with a world constitution, etc., 
with the United States reduced to the status 
of a mere colony, the loss of self-government 
and the American way of life: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That all national Representatives 
and Senators be, and they hereby are, notified 
and directed to take all steps or acts neces- 
sary to stop and, if possible, outlaw this and 
similar conspiracies against America and her 
citizens; that particularly the fullest possible 
support and cooperation be given to House 
Resolution 425, introduced by Congressman 
CLARE HOFFMAN. 





Work Projects Administration 





REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, while 
the House is in a mood to economize, I 
want to recommend for the consideration 
of Members of the House a bill which I 
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introduced on day before yesterday, 
which in one fell swoop will Save a bil- 
lion dollars to the taxpayers of this 
country without doing violence to any- 
one. It is a bill abolishing the Work 
Projects Administration, effective June 
30, 1942. When the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration was started, Mr. Speaker, 
unemployment in this country was +t 
an all-time high, and that was the excuse 
for its vreation. Today unemployment 
is at an all-time low, and employment is 
at an all-time high. From 1934 up to 
this date we have spent, of the taxpayers’ 
money, $19,000,000,000 in relief. 

When the Government first embarked 
upon the policy of relief there were from 
twelve to fifteen million unemployed peo- 
ple in the United States. 

On March 1 of this year the number of 
people employed in the United States to- 
taled 48,600,000 and the unemployed are 
now at a minimum. 

When it was thought advisable to as- 
sist people through Government aid the 
President recognized it as only a tempo- 
rary arrangement, and he made it clear 
in his address to Congress in 1935 that he 
did not think it advisable to continue it 
when he used the following language: 

The lessons of history, confirmed by the 
evidence immediately before me, shows con- 
clusively that continued dependence upon re- 
lief induces a spiritual and moral distintegra- 
tion fundamentally destructive to the na- 
tional fiber. To dole out relief in this way is 
to administer a narcotic, a subtle destroyer of 
the human spirit. It is inimical to the dic- 
tates of sound policy. It is in violation of the 
traditions of America. Work must be found 
for able-bodied destitute workers. 


In 1935, when Congress was being 
asked to appropriate approximately 
$5,000,000,000 for relief, the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, Hon. 
James Buchanan, stated to the House 
that he expected that appropriation to 
finish the relief job. These are his exact 
words, on January 23, 1935: 


Some man may say, “They will spend all 
this money in the next fiscal year and come 
back to us at the next Congress for another 
relief appropriation.” My Democratic col- 
leagues—and I am talking to you now—it is 
confidently expected that this $4,582,000,000 
will complete the job; and if we have any 
appropriation to make for relief at the next 
Congress, it will be infinitesimal compared 
with the amount we have spent in the past 
and the amounts we are carrying in this bill. 


Mr. Buchanan recognized the fallacy 
of this program, because he said in that 
same address: 


The President has wisely said that the dole 
must and shall be stopped. I say it must be 
stopped if the financial standing and credit 
of the United States is to be preserved. 


Since that time the amounts expended 
could hardly be called “infinitesimal” as 
anticipated by Mr. Buchanan because we 
have spent through the years 1936 to 
1941, inclusive, over $9,000,000,000 for 
relief. 

A few days ago the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser] called attention 
of the House to a W. P. A. project of New 
York State in the sum of $940,000 for 
music research. It is just another one 
of the glorified boondoggling projects 
representing an unconscionable waste of 


public funds. There are others just as 
bad all over the country. Our Govern- 
ment survived over 150 years without 
W. P. A., and the only way that we can 
stop the further waste and extravagance 
practiced by this organization is to abol- 
ish it, and if this Congress fails to abolish 
it as a nonessential expense to the Gov- 
ernment, it and its individual Members 
will certainly be held accountable for this 
failure by the people of the United States. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
will assist me in obtaining consideration 
of H. R. 6767. 


Raidirg State Revenues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, now pending 
before the Congress is H. R. 6617, a 
measure under the terms of which all 
contractors engaged in the performance 
of any work or service connected with 
the defense program will be relieved from 
the payment of any and all State, county, 
and municipal taxes, except taxes on the 
fee or net profit of their contracts. Also, 
under the proposed. legislation, such con- 
tractors will not only receive exemption 
from the payment of any State, county, 
and municipal taxes accruing on and 
after the effective date of the proposed 
amendment, but the legislation will be 
retroactive and is to be made applicable 
to all taxes which may have accrued 
since September 8, 1939, the date of the 
President’s declaration of the national 
emergency. 

While the bill carries no specific provi- 
sion requiring a refund to contractors of 
taxes which may have been collected in 
the period between September 8, 1939, 
and the date on which the measure, if 
adopted, goes into effect, it is the evident 
intent and purpose of the act, as well as 
the legal effect, to impose upon the 
States, counties, and municipalities 
throughout the country the obligation to 
refund to all contractors engaged in de- 
fense work the full amount of all taxes 
collected from such contractors during 
the period above set out 

This legislation, if enacted, will directly 
and, in many cases, disastrously affect 
the revenues of every State in the Union. 
It is just another proposed Government 
raid upon the resources of the States, 
just one more invasion of their rights, 
and one more attempt to replenish the 
Federal Treasury at the cost of State 
impoverishment. Like other trespasses 
heretofore made upon State domains, 
this one is excused by the plea that it is 
justified as a means for promoting the 
prosecution of the war. This plea, if 
true, would, of course, outweigh, all other 
argument and considerations and at once 
turn opposition into warm-hearted ap- 
proval. But, as we have often found in 
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like cases, the label of the bill is mis- 
leading. 

It is true that any successful method 
of raising funds for the Government at 
this time can be labeled as an aid to 
national defense. By the same token, all 
moneys taken in by the Government, by 
whatsoever method it may be acquired, 
whether by gift, taxation, or otherwise, 
can ke used as an effective agency for 
the promotion of the prosecution of the 
war. But when we adopt, as a means of 
replenishing the Federal Treasury, a 
measure under the operation of which a 
sovereign State in this Union of States 
is deprived of funds absolutely necessary 
for its functioning, we are then not only 
doing a grave injustice to the citizens of 
such State, who are also American citi- 
zens, but we are also injuring the cause of 
national defense by making it impossible 
for the despoiled State to cooperate in 
the defense program. By adopting meas- 
ures such as this bill proposes, we are 
putting the United States Government in 
the position of demanding from the 
States their cooperation to the extent of 
all their resources and,-.at one and the 
same time, taking from thes same States 
the very resources necessary for their 
effective cooperation. 

I take it there is not a single State, 
county, or municipality in the whole 
country which is not, during the present 
grave crisis, ready, willing, and eager to 
do its part for national defense. State 
executives, State legislative bodies, 
county, and municipal officials every- 
where are in every way backing up the 
Government in its defense activities. In 
what manner is the Government encour- 
aging this cooperation? Let us hope the 
answer may not be found in the bill under 
discussion. 

This bill, if enacted into law, will strip 
from the States, counties, and munici- 
palities the right to levy and collect taxes 
which, in a number of cases, are abso- 
lutely necessary for the functioning of 
these subdivisions. Not only this, but the 
proposed legislation would also penalize 
the States, counties, and municipalities 
by compelling them to refund from treas- 
uries, now depleted by reason of their 
wartime efforts, taxes heretofore legally 
collected and expended. 

The passage of H. R. 6617 will spell 
trouble for any number of States and 
municipalities. In some States the effect 
will be more disastrous than in others, 
depending upon the system of taxation in 
effect. The blow will be very heavy on 
my home State of West Virginia where, 
because of our constitutional limitation 
on levies, we are precluded from increas- 
ing our tax rates to raise the revenues 
we will lose if this legislation is enacted. 
Not orly is our rate now up to the limit, 
but all other sources of revenue are being 
utilized. In plain language, taxation has 
reached its limit in West Virginia. Up 
to now, with the most careful manage- 
ment, it has been possible to operate and 
meet the State’s obligations with its in- 
come from all sources. But since the 
entry of our country into the war, the 
State is facing conditions requiring addi- 
tional and increased expenditures and 
with no increase of revenues in sight. 
On the contrary, and because of the war- 








time conditions and consequent estab- 
lishment of various regulations, the 
State is now face to face with a steady 
and, perhaps, continuing decline in its 
income. 

Now we are faced with the threat of 
this bill whereunder the Government 
would not only further reduce the State’s 
income but would also force a refund to 
a certain class of taxpayers of a large 
portion of the revenues turned into the 
State treasury during the last 2 years. 
This money has already been expended. 
It was collected legally and legally paid 
out. A forced repayment would be a tre- 
mendous hardship. Such legislation is 
ill-advised. Its enactment, instead of 
serving the Government, would only 
cripple every State in its war efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
and revise my remarks, I include here- 
with in the Recorp an excerpt from a 
press release recently issued by Hon. 
George P. Alderson, State Tax Commis- 
sioner of West Virginia, dealing with this 
subject. After a discussion of certain 
reports which had been circulated in ref- 
erence to the sum of the West Virginia 
tax collections for the fiscal year, the 
release continues: 


Mr. Alderson contends that the problems 
and responsibilities which have been brought 
to the State of West Virginia and the counties 
and municipalities in connection with the 
emergency will more than offset in the long 
run the increases in revenue which are of 
necessity temporary and uncertain 

In listing the more important facts in con- 
nection with the problems presented, Mr. 
Alderson said that the taking by the Federal 
Government of many thousands of acres of 
land and other proper.y would reduce the tax 
rolls of several of the counties in which de- 
fense plants are located and thus cut into 
the revenue of these counties which depend 
upon direct levies for their loca) functions. 
In addition, there are the problems of provid- 
ing police, school, sanitary, and many other 
services which a sudden increase in popula- 
tion demands. The entire picture has 
changed since the country entered the war as 
an active participant and due to the ration- 
ing program of motorcars and tires the reve- 
nues upon which the State has depended in 
the form of gasoline tax and automobile- 
license tax will be reduced even further than 
anyone in authority has ventured to guess. 
There is now pending before the Congress of 
the United States H. R. 6617, which was 
reported favorably yesterday by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, exempting de- 
fense contractors and subcontractors from 
personal property, gross income, sales, use, 
and gasolin: taxes retroactive to September 
1939; and should this bill be enacted into law, 
it would remove the gross-sales levy from all 
contracts entered into upon behalf of the 
Government in the war effort and, in addi- 
tion, will eliminate the State levies for other 
purposes upon any business in connection 
with the war effort. Refunds alone under 
the retroactive feature of this bill will have 
disastrous effects upon the State finances. 
No man can foresee how disastrous such legis- 
lation would be to our tax structure in the 
event of its enactment. Mr. Alderson added 
that he has made every effort to bring the 
effects of this proposed legislation to the 
attention of the West Virginia delegation in 
the Congress. Another problem which would 
immediately be presented to West Virginia 
and its subdivisions is the fact that under 
the constitutional limitation of levies there 
is no prospect of increasing State and local 
revenues by increased rates, since practically 


all available rates are being utilized and any 
increase must be approved by 60 percent of 
the voters of the taxing uni’ involved. The 
alternative of an increase in assessed valua- 
tions is a long and slow process and one 
which, if enacted over a period of years, would 
in effect cancel the benefits derived from the 
limit upon the rates of levy. 





Our Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Chicot Spectator, of 
Harris, Ark.: 


OUR FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The editor is a member of the Chicot 
County Farm Bureau, which is a part of the 
Arkansas Farm Bureau. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation is made up of the State 
farm bureaus Therefore, the editor must be 
a@ member of all three units; and his annual 
dues > to the maintenance of county, State, 
and national offices of this organization We 
know that it has been able to aid its mem- 
bers and all of those who engage in growing 
the staple crops, like cotton, corn, and wheat. 

Recently the press of the country has pub- 
lished a report based upon a congressional 
investigation which the American Farm Bu- 
reau had made of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. No one can criticize those who 
seek to know the truth about any govern- 
mental agency And if such investigations 
show abuses, extravagances, and mistakes in 
the administration of such agencies, the pub- 
lic is entitled to the information. This is 
the way democracy works However, motives 
behind investigations should be ascertained. 
When an extended report full of criticism 


about a Nation-wide agency like the Farm’ 


Securiiy Administration is given wide pub- 
licity, we wonder how the investigators over- 
looked its constructive achievements for the 
forgotten, underprivileged farmers. 

In times not so long ago some of these 
Farm Security clients, the forgotten, under- 
privileged farmers, were tenants for large 
landholding landlords. From year to year, 
day in and day out, they struggled to make 
enough to repay their crop loans, with inter- 
est rates ranging from 10 to 25 percent. Un- 
der the credit one-crop system, those who had 
hopes and dreams of small homes for their 
families, modern conveniences, and educa- 
tional opportunities for their children were 
doomed to disappointment, and their chil- 
dren fell heirs to the same hopeless outlook. 
Today many of these former tenants have 
assumed farm ownership and responsibilities, 
made possible by the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. They are ambitious, energetic, 
and happy. They are much more valuable 
citizens. 

Yes, mistakes have been made. Such a 
large organization could hardly avoid mis- 
takes. There are tenants who are impossible 
to rehabilitate. Taxpayers’ funds have been 
wasted in fruitless efforts to put them on 
their feet. Doubtless, if a careful investiga- 
tion of such tenants had been made, such 
liberal provisions in the matter of loans would 
have been rejected. Members of the farm 
bureaus and other citizens have been critical 
of the fruitless efforts and the apparent un- 
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warranted liberality of farm security admin- 
istrators in wasting money on tenants who 
were known to be unreliable and shiftless. 
If the investigators of the Farm Security 
Administration were to publish the names of 


~ those who manipulated land sales of unde- 


sirable tracts at high prices the public would 
read both the names of prominent landown- 
ers and even Members of Congress promoted 
the deals. We believe those technically 
trained persons administering the Farm Se- 
curity program are trying to do a fine job. 
The selfish politicians and their friends who 
secure favors are the ones who have crippied 
most the services of this agency which will 
demonstrate its value to the country. it is 
@ program designed to be a sort of glorified 
successor to the old homestead program. It 
is just in its principles and aims. 

We have the greatest confidence in S. W. 
Houston, our county supervisor, and the 200 
successful clients in the county are proving 
to be most valuable citizens. 





Maj. Gen. Robert C. Richardson, Jr., of 
Charleston, S. C. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, history 
shows that in times of crises South Caro- 
lina has contributed to the Nation her 
share of men of leadership and genius. 
In the present crisis, true to the tradition 
and heritage of her illustrious sons, 
South Carolina again makes her contri- 
bution, in the person of Maj. Gen. Robert 
C. Richardson, Jr., in command of the 
Seventh Army Corps. 

After graduating from the United 
States Military Academy, General Rich- 
ardson found himself in the midst of 
the holocaust of World War I, serving as 
aide to Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Barrett. 
He served with honor and distinction in 
that conflict and emerged with numerous 
decorations and citations for bravery and 
gallantry, among which were the French 
Croix de Guerre, the Belgian Order de 
Leopold, and the Italian Order of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus. In 1918, he 
was cOmmended by the Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army for his 
study in regard to uniform disposition of 
trained officers, and in 1919 the value of 
his services in assisting the late Congress- 
man Julius Kahn, of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, in making a tour of 
various Army activities in France, was 
appropriately recognized. 

In 1917, before going to France, Gen- 
eral Richardson was commended for his 
services as an instructor in engineering 
at the United States Military Academy, 
and on numerous occasions he has been 
recommended by members of Congress 
and outstanding people of the country 
for appointment to the position of super- 
intendent of that institution. Subse- 
quent to the first World War, he held 
many important billets in training the 
youth of this country as Reserve officers, 
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and he is accepted and acclaimed, by 
soldiers and civilians alike, as an inspired 
and fearless leader. 

This same American soldier, in speak- 
ing to the San Jose Civilian Defense 
Council, at San Jose, Calif., on the 8th 
day of March, 1942, had this to say con- 
cerning our war effort: 


Citizens of San Jose, 12 months ago there 
were few among you who could visualize 
that now, a year later, you would be receiving 
training in the serious prospect of saving 
homes and citizens from the ravages of total 
war. 

All of you read stories in the papers about 
the tremendous power and fury of the 
Luftwaffe over London, and though most of 
you read of the heroism and sacrifice of 
civilians like yourselves, few, if any of you 
could foresee the time when you too would 
be called on to perform these heroic duties. 

Now that day unfortunately may be draw- 
ing near Already shells have fallen on this 
peaceful coast of California. 

What then can you expect for the future? 

We in the Army are in a parallel position, 
but unlike civilian defenders, the Army is 
primarily occupied with ways and means of 
carrying the attack to the enemy and keep- 
ing him from our shore. While our job is 
primarily offensive, yours, as the name im- 
plies, is defensive. 

Some of you may feel and others have felt 
that now the Army has arrived in California 
in ever-increasing numbers, civilian defense 
is a very secondary activity. You may feel 
that the Army will take care of you and 
that all the men in uniform you see daily on 
your streets are here in sufficient numbers to 
protect you. Do not be lulled into a sense 
of false security. You have a great burden of 
responsibility on your shoulders. 

No one knows in exactly what form, or 
when, the enemy wil’ strike, but there is a 
possibility that his force may be felt on this 
coast. Though there will always be soldiers 
stationed here, they may be called to the 
beaches, the roadways, and the critical points 
of entry to meet the enemy’s advance. 

Your organizations will be left in charge 
of the home front. Thus is your training as 
important to the future and your duties and 
responsibilities as grave as ours. 

The armies of a democracy are slow to 
gather strength and momentum but we have 
now awakened and the inherent might of 
America is at last coming to life ana being 
felt. Not a moment can be lost, not an hour 
or a day in the training of a single man can 
be spared in this effort to overthrow the 
enemy. 

Less than 2 years ago we had an Army of 
800,000 men and officers. This year our Army 
will be 10 times as great, but it is a new 
Army and largely a green Army, struggling 
all-out to cope with and overcome the mo- 
mentous problems of all-out war. We must 
work and drive lest our efforts be too little 
and too late. 

You have your job and responsibility, we 
have ours. Both are vitally necessary of 
achievement to overcome the stern problems 
that lie ahead. 

Just as our Army is daily practicing on the 
field to learn the ways and means of carry- 
ing the battle to the enemy, you too must 
practice in your prescribed way to keep the 
civilian effort going here. For the work ycu 
do here, more than ever before will show in 
the results achieved on foreign fields. In this 
war more men are required to keep a man 
in the field properly equipped than any in 
history. It is your job to protect and defend 
this huge citizen army that is now mobiliz- 
ing to produce food, tanks, planes, and guns 
and the 1,000 and 1 articles that are needed 
by us, the offense, in carrying the war to a 
successful conclusion. 


The fighting heart of America is aroused. 
Everyone has his job to perform. There is 
no time for pessimism and faint-heartedness. 
Together we will throw off the yoke of war. 
One man can do very little, but together 
we can do a lot. Tomorrow the fertile fields 
and fertile brains of Americans will see us 
once more as a great and peace-loving coun- 
try, but today the sleeves of all Americans 
are rolled up and all of us, Army, Navy, and 
civilians, are in this thing with only one 
purpose—to win. 

Rosert C. RICHARDSON, Jr., 
; Major General, United 
States Army, Commanding. 


Mr. Speaker, the American people 
must realize the part we are playing in 
this war as civilians. The words of Gen- 
eral Richardson, delivered in California, 
are true in Washington and in the 
American Congress. We all have a job to 
do, and our parts must be played com- 
pletely and well. God being our trust, 
under the leadership and inspiration of 
men like General Richardson the forces 
of freedom and liberty will prevail 
against the forces of tyranny and bar- 
barism. 





Training Program for Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein an 
article appearing in the Salt Lake Trib- 
une on March 2, 1942, relating to the 
training program for women conducted 
by the National Youth Administration in 
preparing them for war industry, and 


- an editorial in the Salt Lake Telegram of 


March 4, 1942, setting forth the fine work 
being done by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration: 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune] 
WoMEN GET CALL To FILL MEN’s Josps—NA- 
TIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION PREPARES Ex- 
TENSIVE TRAINING DRIVE 


The National Youth Administration has 
found out that Sally may be as good a welder 
as her brother Jimmy. 

Jimmy may be called into the Army most 
any day now and there will be one less welder 
for civilian duty. 

So when Jimmy puts on his uniform Sally 
will don his gloves and goggles and take up 
where he leaves off. 

Such is the purpose of a new National 
Youth Administration training program 
which will teach girls and women to take 
their places beside or even replace men in 
machine shops and sheet-metal works. 


EXPERIMENTAL ACTIVITY 

Activity in these trades, together with radio 
assembly and industrial machine operation, 
has been carried on experimentally at the 
National Youth Administration machine 
shops at Murray, Logan, and elsewhere, but 
Rulon S. Howells, State administrator, Sun- 
day was instructed to extend this training 
to women “on the basis of equality with men 
in a great training drive for defense industry.” 
Nobody knows how long the war will last— 
how many guns and planes must be built— 
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how many men will go into service—how 
many tools and machines will lie idle unless 
women step in to operate them. 

But Miss Margaret Bondfield, former labor 
minister in the British Cabinet, has been giv- 
ing Utahans an insight into the situation in 
her country during the course of a speaking 
tour the past few days. 

OPERATE FARMS 


In England, she says, women are farming, 
they are operating factory machinery, they 
are doing a thousand and one jobs that used 
to belong to men. They lead a communal life 
to save time that would be wasted on house- 
work. That’s the war's effect in England and 
it can happen here. 

Up to the present time, Mr. Howells ex- 
plained Saturday, the chief defense training 
for women in the Utah National Youth Ad- 
ministration program has been in factory 
Sewing-machine operation, although experi- 
ence in-stenography and office work, nursing, 
and drafting also have contributed to the war 
program. 

Now, the less ladylike, but essential, occu- 
pations are opening up for them, and Mr. 
Howells predicts there will be no lack of can- 
didates for the jobs. The thousands of high- 
school graduates to be available this spring, 
plus the large number of women still unem- 
ployed, comprise a pool from which applicants 
will be derived. 

BASIS OF SELECTION 


They will be selected for factory and ma- 
chine-shop experience upon the basis of their 
qualification and aptitude for the work, al- 
though due consideration will be given to 
physical requirements, the administrator ex- 
plained. 

“The new program for women,” he said, 
“will not interfere with the immediate neces- 
sity for training workers for war industries 
who have been displaced from consumer pro- 
duction jobs by Government curtailment or 
other action.” 


[From the Salt Lake Telegram] 
WOMAN POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


The Government has its answer ready for 
present and prospective shortages of man- 
power in the Nation’s machine shops and 
war industries. The answer is woman power. 

With greatly increased industrial activity 
exhausting available supplies of many skilled 
workers and with hundreds of thousands of 
trained men leaving workbenches and fac- 
tories for the armed forces, the Government 
is launching a program to train women 
and girls in machine-shop and sheet-metal 
trades. 

Here in Utah such training has been car- 
ried out experimentally for some time at 
National Youth Administration training 
schools in the State, according to Rulon S. 
Howells, State National Youth Administra- 
tion administrator. From now on, however, 
as a result of instructions he has received, 
this training will be carried on on a regular 
basis, with training of woman power on a 
par with training of manpower for war in- 
dustries. 

It’s an excellent program. Already there 
are serious shortages of skilled labor in many 
lines, shortages which have forced many in- 
dustries to work men long hours of over- 
time, a situation which is in many ways un- 
satisfactory. But we haven’t seen anything 
yet. Our war industries are just getting into 
full swing, and it will be from 6 months to 
a@ year before top speed and maximum de- 
mand for labor will be reached. Further- 
more, our armed forces are still of limited 
size. They will be a lot bigger before this 
war is over—at least 7,000,000 men, some 
authorities say, more than there times the 
present size. 

By the end of this year or the first part 
of next year there is going to be a great de- 





all kinds of skilled labor—and the 

isn’t going to be available from 
the ranks of men 20 years old or over. There 
are only two possible reservoirs from which 
this labor can be supplied. One is the Na- 
i of 





tion’s millions single or childless women 
who are able and anxious to do their bit to 
help win the war. The other is youths under 


20 who are either through school or able to 


we must find the workers to keep wheels of 
war industry turning full speed while the 
Nation’s young manpower marches off to war. 

It’s good to see the future need recognized 
now, while there is still time to train these 
new workers. The program should be en- 
couraged and carried through vigorously to 
insure that the war effort will not be delayed 
anywhere because of a lack of trained hands 
to do the job. 





The Farm Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include at thir point a resolution 
signed by approximately 800 farmers of 
De Kalb County, Ind., protesting against 
the levying of a penalty on surplus wheat 
and making certain other recommenda- 
tions affecting the farm program of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The resolution is worded as follows: 


Be it resolved by the undersigned farmers 
of De Kalb County, Ind., That we vigorously 
condemn the program of the United States 
Government in levying a 49-cent penalty per 
bushel on surplus wheat; 

That we vigorously protest the operation 
of the law in requiring surplus wheat to be 
stored under seal, and that farmers be re- 
quired to give bond for the safekeeping 
thereof; 

That we recommend to the Congress of the 
United States the abolishment of the triple 
A program; 

That it is the consensus of opinion of the 
undersigned farmers that the surpluses which 
the United States Government is attempting 
to regulate, are due entirely to the admis- 
sion of foreign food products into this coun- 
try, and that we vigorously condemn such, 
and urge the repeal of any and all laws per- 
mitting the admission of food products into 
the United States which compete with the 
we of the farmers of the United 

tates. 





Resolution of First Catholic Slovak Union 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANTON F, MACIEJEWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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mn I include the following resolu- 
on: 


Whereas our beloved country, the United 
States of America, is at war, and today faces 
the most serious crisis since the birth of the 
Nation; and 

Whereas in order to meet this crisis and 
this threat to the very existence of our coun- 
try, it is necessary that all Americans stand 
as one unified body, with undivided loyalty 
to our country—with a singleness of purpose, 
namely, a complete victory over its enemies; 
and 

Whereas we recognize that to achieve this 
complete victory, it is the cuty, in fact the 
privilege, of every true and loyal American, 
of every race or creed, to offer and sacrifice 
everything he has, even his life if necessary, 
in order to preserve the American way of life 
with the right to iife, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, and in order further to insure 
those same democratic ideals for other liberty- 
loving nations and peoples; and 

Whereas the entire membership of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union—consisting of 
Americans of Slovak ancestry, for whom we 
speak as directors of this largest Catholic 
Slovak fraternal body of American Slovaks— 
have ever been and are true and loyal Amer- 
icans to the very depth of their hearts, which 
loyalty has been demonstrated continuously 
in all their religious, economic, private, pub- 
iic, family, and social life and as such true 
and loyal Americans of Slovak ancestry, they 
are not only prepared to but are resolved with 
unflinching determination, to make all sacri- 
fices necessary to defeat the enemies of our 
country and to achieve victory; and 

Whereas in fact prior to r1d also since the 
declaration of war upon our Nation, our or- 
ganization and membership have already 
wholeheartedly joined in that mobilization 
of manpower, and of material, physical and 
financial resources, which is now underway 
in our Nation. 

Hundreds upon hundreds of our actual 
members and thousands upon thousands of 
the sons and daughters of our members are 
already in the armed forces of our country, 
battling shoulder to shouider with other sons 
of America and many have already shed their 
blood. 

Our organization by an appropriation of 
thousands of dollars has financed and 
equipped a machine and tool shop at the 
Benedictine High School in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and thus has materially aided the war effort 
by making it possible to give mechanical and 
technical training to hundreds of young 
Americans, so vitally needed in the war in- 
dustries. 

In order to help fill the war chest and heip 
provide the funds so urgently needed by our 
Government to finance the war effort, our 
supreme office has purchased defense bonds 
in the sum of $50,000 and our branches and 
district groups, as well as individual mem- 
bers, have purchased hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of defense bonds; and 

Whereas this war must be fought with un- 
dying faith and confidence that God in His 
Divine Grace will guide our President, our 
Congress, our Government, and our country 
to ultimate victory against the barbaric forces 
of darkness in the form of our country’s 
enemies led by the diabolical rulers, dicta- 
tors, whose only aim “is war extermination of 
the free peoples of this globe,” their rulers 
“who have usurped unto themselves the arbi- 
trary power over the lives and destinies of 
men—usurped powers of God, of religion, and 
of parents—powers which belong to God 
alone”; and be it therefore 

Resolved, by the board of directors of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union for and on be- 
half of its membership of 92,000 men, women, 
and children organized into 1,100 branches 
scattered throughout many States, that we 
pledge our allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
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which it stands, one Nation indivisible with 
liberty and justice for all; and 

That we pledge our unwavering and whole- 
hearted and unconditional support to our 
President and to the Congress of our country 
in their battle to preserve and protect Amer- 
ica and all it stands for; and 

That we are firmly determined and re- 
solved to persevere to the very end of this 
struggle—however bitter and however long 
may be the suffering during the course there- 
of—and there can be only one end—victory 
and the honorable and permanent peace for 
our Nation and the peoples of the world. 

To this just and great cause we dedicate 
our lives, our families, and our fortunes, and 
we pledge the complete and perfect support 
of our organization and its newspaper pub- 
lication, so that freedom and liberty may live 
and that the inalienable rights of man as a 
human being may be preserved; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we pray and urge our mem- 
bers and all Americans of Slovak ancestry 
to valiantly serve with our country’s armed 
forces, if physically able to do so; if not then 
to serve conscientiously in the most useful 
capacity within their power in industry, in 
commerce, in the home, or in whatever their 
calling may be, but always to further the 
war effort and also never to shirk the call to 
serve in the home-defense forces and organ- 
izations; and 

We urge every member, every local branch, 
and every district group to buy more and 
more Defense bonds and stamps to the full 
limit of their financial resources and finally 
to answer unhesitatingly any and every call, 
request, or order of our President, our Con- 
gress, and our Government for help of what- 
soever kind of nature; and be it further 

Resolved, That when victory is won and 
peace is under consideration, we hope and 
pray that the fundamental] basis and spirit 
of that peace shall be based upon the prin- 
ciples as enunciated by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII in his five points for a just and hon- 
orable peace given in his message on Decem- 
ber 24, 1939, and affirmed in his Christmas 
Eve message of 1940 particularly when he 
Said: 

“The fundamental condition of a just and 
honorable peace is to assure the right to life 
and independence of all nations large, small, 
strong or weak. One nation’s will to live 
must never be tantamount to a death sen- 
tence for another.” 

And we further hope and pray further that 
that peace be based also on the covenants 
contained in the Atlantic charter solemnly 
entered into between our President and Wins- 
ton Churchill, the representative of Britain 
particularly that part of the agreement which 
assured the world that they would 

“Respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they 
live; and they wish to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those who 
have been previously deprived of them.” 

Be it finally 

Resolved, That the supreme officers of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union and its entire 
membership as devoted children of our Holy 
Mother, the Church, stand loyally and bravely 
at her side in the struggle against the theory 
that “might makes right.” The Popes of the 
Catholic Church have always favored the 
democratic idea; and the conflicts which are 
recorded in history between church and state 
were always caused by the tyranny of godless 
and ambitious leaders over the people. Who, 
more than Popes Piux XI and Pius XII, have 
fought and condemned Hitler and Mussolini, 
this country’s enemies? Religion therefore is 
the bulwark of democracy. As lovers of re- 
ligion we gladly hearken to the request made 
by our glorious leader the President of the 
United States to pray. Prayer is indispen- 
sable for religion. The more religion we have 
the better Americans we will be. 
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It is ordered that this resolution be signed 
by all the directors of the First Catholic 
Slovak Union of the United States of America 
and a copy be forwarded to the President of 
the United States and to Congress 

Rev. Joseph A Banik, chaplain; M. J. 
Ceargonch, president; John Kris- 
tofcik, vice president; John Sabol, 
secretary; Adam Podkrivacky, 
treasurer; Andrew G. Putka, chair- 
man of auditors; Andrew Hasara, 
auditor; Andrew H. Dorko, auditor; 
Frank R. Lukai, auditor; Joseph M. 
Zakutuy, auditor; P. A. Hrobak, 
editor; Anthony J. Novak, M D., 
medical examiner; M. J. Zahorsky, 
director of junior branches; Ed 
J. Minariak, director of sports; 
Chas. A. Chapla, general counsel. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 6, 1942. 








Resolution of the Italia Moderna Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 


Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United 
States of America, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Your EXxcE.utency: At a duly authorized 
and fully attended meeting of our organiza- 
tion, our members, Americans of Italian ex- 
traction, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution : 

“Whereas our country, the United States 
of America, was attacked most criminally by 
Japan, member of the Axis, and immediately 
after a declaration of war was made against 
the United States of America by Germany, 
Italy, and other members of Axis states; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States and the Congress have been forced by 
this action to declare war on Japan, Ger- 
many. and Italy; and 

“Whereas the President, as Commander in 
Chief of all the armed forces and all American 
resources, has issued a call to all Americans 
to rally to the defense of this Nation: Be it, 
now, therefore 

“Resolved, That the Italia Moderna Society, 
Inc., of Shreveport, La., pledge its undivided 
loyalty to the cause of America and the Amer- 
ican way of life; pledge its resources of sa- 
cred American soil, and urge every member of 
the local Italian community to rally to the 
colors in defense of our country; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the membership of the or- 
ganization be urged and hereby requested 
immediately to purchase to their utmost ca- 
pacity United States Defense bonds, thereby 
assisting the Nation in this emergency; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Italia Moderna build- 
ing as soon as required be disposed to the 
Civilian defense council for any and all de- 
fense purposes; and be it finally 

“Resolved, fhat the nembers of the Italia 
Moderna, without mental reservation or any 
evasion, dedicate their lives, resources, and 
energies to the cause of America, and place 
themselves at the service of our country and 
its duly authorized, elected, and appointed 


Officials under the leadership of our great 
President and our Commander in Chief, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, so help us God!” 
Respectfully, 
IraL1a Moperna Society, Inc. 
Tony TiTone, President. 
FraNkK FULCo, 
Chairman Resolution 
Committee. 
Attest: 
Bert Purcatorio, Secretary. 
JOHN TITONE, 
Committee Member. 





Spend To Win—Not To Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to extend a speech delivered by me over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System, as 
follows: 

In these days of war—war all over the 
world—it becomes necessary for the Govern- 
ment to spend on a scale unparalleled to any 
other period in the history of the world. I 
am sure that every American realizes the 
burden he and she must carry in order to 
win the war Every American is willing to 
spend to win. 

A year ago, when the Congress raised the 
statutory debt limit to $65,000,000,000, great 
concern was felt by most of us. At that time 
spending had crowded the Federal debt right 
through the roof of its legal house of $45,- 
000,000,000. On Tuesday of this week the 
House of Representatives in the Congress 
voted an increase in the Federal debt limit 
to $125,000,000,000—-with the added admoni- 
tion that this was only the beginning 

One hundred and twenty-five billions of 
debt in peacetime, and one hundred and 
twenty-five billions of debt in wartime are 
entirely two different conditions. America 
is in the most expansive and most expen- 
sive war in the world’s history Tremen- 
dous and unheard of sums are neces- 
sary for armaments when a nation fights a 
war with such expensive tools as the modern 
airplane and tank. I don’t believe the Amer- 
ican people expect anyone to win this war 
cheaply. We expect our Government to 
spend—spend to win. 

The only restraint our Government should 
have on vital war expenditures is the limit 
of our productive capacity. I am proud of 
the enormous job industry, management, and 
labor, and the farmer are doing today. As 
production increases, facilities for additional 
production are being tooled up. This pro- 
gram will roll on and up like a snowball into 
gigantic proportions. Right now Axis armies 
and production, and accumulated supplics, 
are estimated by some to be in a 13 to 5 ratio 
against us. This must be reversed so that 
our striking power is a 13 to 5 ratio against 
the Axis. It will be—for it must be. Amer- 
ica is in this war to win, and win we must. 

Gigantic armies and supplies require the 
spending of tremendous sums of money. The 
Government of the United States has no 
money of its own. Every dollar it spends it 
must get from the people. That simply 
means that the Government has to get the 
money from you and me. There isn’t any 
other place to get it. There are only two 
ways of getting this money from the people: 
1. Taxes. 2. Borrowing. 

If you haven’t already paid your income 
tax for the year 1941, you probably will within 
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the next few hours. Many more millions 
of people are now paying Federal income 
taxes than have ever paid them before. 
Americans are paying these taxes with a grim 
smile of determination that the money shall 
be spent to win—and not to waste. 

Tax receipts are not enough to pay this 
war bill. Next year’s taxes will be increased 
about another seven or eight billion dollars. 
Taxes, then, will not be enough to pay this 
war bill. Therefore, currently and continu- 
ously, the Government will be borrowing the 
bulk of our savings to pay the balance of 
the war bill. The Government borrows by 
selling bonds. You and I are buying these 
bonds today. You and I will continue to buy 
these bonds willingly and patriotically be- 
cause we know that America must win. 

So that you may have the money with 
which to buy bonds the administration is 
asking you continuously to conserve. Con- 
serve on all the luxuries of life—yes; you 
will soon be asked to eliminate the luxuries 
of life. Conserve on the necessities of life— 
yes; the Government will soon be rationing 
many of the necessities of life to help you 
conserve. 

The accusation has been made that the 
American people are complacent. The Amer- 
ican people are a long way from complacency. 
The American people are filled with grim de- 
termination. The American people expect to 
be taken into their Government’s confidence. 
They have patiently waited. They are trust- 
ing. This patience---this trust—is not com- 
placency. The American people are patrioti- 
cally determined to do whatever their Govern- 
ment of necessity must and will ask of them. 
This determination will not brook any fool- 
ishness or any insincerity The people ex- 
pect the Government to conduct its affairs 
in exactly the same fashion as the people are 
expected to conduct their personal affairs 
during this war. All the frills must be elim- 
inated. Has the administration of Federal 
Government done this? In very few places— 
yes. In general—no 

The very meager gestures that are being 
made by some in Washington in the direction 
of economy in nonwar expenditures are 
sometimes pitiful and very often inconsis- 
tent. I give you an outstanding example. 

On February 26 of this year it was reported 
in a Washington newspaper that the Presi- 
dent had given a secret order to the Federal 
Works Administrator shortly after signing the 
Federal highway authorization bill, passed 
by the Congress last year for Federal aid to 
the further development of highways. The 
action was to freeze virtually all such ex- 
penditures until after the war for the purpose 
of conserving materials and labor and money. 
The President said, “I am convinced that 
drastic steps must be taken to insure the re- 
lease of materials and manpower for the de- 
fense effort.” With this statement I am in 
complete accord. I have long been an advo- 
cate of fine highways, but I am perfectly 
willing to abandon such advocacy and such 
programs until after the war in the interest 
of economy. Expenditures which are not ab- 
solutely necessary to the war effort must be 
abandoned for the duration. The American 
people, however, have a right to demand con- 
sistency This rule of the President’s must 
be applied by him and by the Congress to all 
nonwar expenditures and authorizations. 

The outstanding example of inconsistency 
is the constant maneuvering going on here 
in the Congress and throughout the admin- 
istration to pass the notorious rivers and har- 
bors pork-barrel bill which includes more 
than 200 projects which have absolutely no 
relation to defense. The total cost of this 
bill if passed will be well over $1,000,000,000 
and probably $2,000,000,000 No effort is being 
made in this case “to insure the release of 
materials and manpower for the defense 
effort.” 

Far more materials and manpower and tax- 
payers’ money would be needed to build these 








projects which include such wasteful extrava- 
gances as the St. Lawrence waterway, the 
Florida ship camal, the Tombigbee, and the 
Trinity River projects. 

The House of Representatives was able to 
cut out somewhere between $77,000,000 and 
390,000,000 on two totally unn flood- 
control and. power projects in my own State 
of Missouri and in the State of Arkansas this 
week These projects might be desirable, but 
unless they constitute a vital war effort they 
should be eliminated. The habit in Wash- 
ington of putting the defense label on pet 
projects has not abated. 

Proponents of the St. Lawrence, for ex- 
ample, have been labeling this harmful and 
wasteful project “defense” in the hope of 
getting congressional approval. If it were 
defense, the proponents would have the cour- 
age to bring it to the House floor for a vote. 
Instead, they are fearful that the defense 
label will not hold wp and so they delay and 
delay. If it is defemse, they are subject to 
severe criticism for delay. In this war we 
must not delay true war needs. 

Our job is to spend to win—not spend to 
waste. The American taxpayer will bear up 
well under whatever load is necessary to win 
this war, but this same taxpayer is unwilling 
to carry any load made up of waste. 

I praise and approve the President’s state- 
ment that the war effort “has made necessary 
the curtailment of Federal expenditures for 
nondefense purposes.” 

The President could immediately clarify 
this atmosphere of waste to the satisfaction 
of the peopie by having the proponents of 
such projects, as are contained in the Rivers 
ana Harbors bill, announce that such bills 
will be withdrawn from consideration until 
after the war 

It is highly inconsistent to save approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 on highways and then 
turn around and spend in the neighborhood 
of $2,000,000,000 on the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the Florida ship canal and the Trinity 
River project, and the more than 200 other 
wasteful projects 

We must spend to win and not to waste. 

A group of the Members of the House 
recently organized in their efforts to fight this 
“pork-barrel” waste. Other groups who are 
sick and tired of waste are fighting in your 
legislative halls to cut out many other items 
unnecessary to the prosecution of the war 
The people can continue to help by making 
their demands known 

The Government is asking you to con- 
serve. It is your patriotic duty to do this. 
It is likewise the patriotic duty of everyone 
in the administrative and legislative branches 
of the Government to do the same. Patri- 
otism is not one-sided. Patriotism {s as 
much an obligation of the Government to 
the citizen as it is an obligation of the 
citizen to the Government. The American 
people will perform their duty whenever and 
wherever called upon. It follows logically 
that the administration of Government must 
set the good example. 

Spend we must to win this war—but—we 
must spend to win and not to waste. 





Chemistry in Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


Fr 
HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1942. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the Army 
Ordnance magazine, in its latest March- 
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April issue, publishes an address by Col. 
Maurice E. Barker, United States Army, 
attached to the Chemica] Warfare Serv- 
ice, before the student body of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary on February 
4, 1942, which the magazine prints under 
the head of Chemistry in Warfare. It is 
a very interesting and enlightening talk 
upon research and development in con- 
nection with national defense needs, and 
I repeat it here, under the permission I 
have been granted, for the edification of 
Members. 


CHEMISTRY IN WARFARE—RESEARCH 4ND DE- 
VELOPMENT—KEYs TO VICTORY 


(Col. Maurice E. Barker) 


Our armed forces need most of the usual 
things that are in production. That means 
laboratory control of the purity and quality 
of thousands of raw materials, intermediates, 
and final products. This is a job for chem- 
ists on the pay roll of industry and the 
Government. It is a big job, for every sol- 
dier has the right to expect that the food 
sent him will be healthful and palatable; 
that his shoes will be wearable and resistant 
to water, snow. and mustard gas; that his 
gun and ammunition will function in tropi- 
cal storms as well as in arctic blizzards; that 
hospital supplies of good quality and com- 
petent medical assistance will be available 
when and where needed to bring him back 
to health when enemy bullets, service acci- 
dents, or bacteria have laid him low; that 
his gas mask and other equipment will serve 
him as required 

Not only must the supplies already stand- 
ard be controlled as to quality and produced 
in a never-ending stream, but new things 
must be developed and production facilities 
for these new inventions must be created. 
We need all that science can give us in the 
way of new arms and equipment of many 
types: medicine, transportation, vitamins, 
and household supplies. 

The chemist must do his part in finding 
acceptable substitutes for tin, nickel, chro- 
mium, natural rubber, brass, wool, quinine, 
and many other things which musi be ra- 
tioned and conserved to make our limited 
stock piles of natural supplies meet the pos- 
sible military requirements. We have set 
many men and women possessed Of cre- 
ative imagination and sound _ technical 
training to work on these problems, but all 
the additional help possible is welcomed 

To the man or woman endowed with cre- 
ative imagination and technical training, 
there is no such phrase as “It can’t be done.” 
If Jules Verne could visualize a boat that ran 
beneath the surface of the ocean that saw 
its way by means of reflecting mirrors set 
in a long tube coming to the surface, then 
competent marine engineers could build a 
submarine with a periscope. However, before 
the submarine could be constructed, someg- 
one had to visualize the need for the machine 
and a way in which it could be made and 
worked. 

If “Buck Rogers” can overecome enemies of 
all kinds with his “ray gun,” who knows how 
soon such weapons will be hurling their 
weightless bullets at human targets? Already 
the atom smashers at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Harvard, and California Tech 
must have their generators buried deer in 
the earth and surrounded with tanks of 
water, shields of lead, and the approaches 
must be by a labyrinth of trenches con- 
structed in the best World War style. With- 
out these precautions, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology tin hat would be a 
potent weapon of destruction for the entire 
surrounding area. 

Don’t think or say, “This is good enough,” 
or “This thing cannot be done.” No man in 
responsible charge of national defense dare 
say or even secretly think these things since 
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December 7, 1941. We may, and do, have to 
say to our production engineers, “We will 
make 10,000,000 items like this model,” but 
at the same time the research department is 
told, “Make something better.” These better 
models follow so fast that manufacturers fear 
lest their beautiful assembly lines will be 
disrupted. 

The following incident occurred some years 
ago when we of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice Technical Staff at Edgewood Arsenal were 
trying to design an apparatus to spray smoke 
and liquid gas from an airplane in motion. 
We employed a famous mathematician to 
study the problem and advise us as to how 
to proceed He made the usual assumptions 
to set up his differential equations and proved 
conclusively (to his own satisfaction) that “it 
could not be done,” because the liquid, when 
thrown against the air at the then terrific 
speed of 80 miles an hour would break up 
into drops so smal] that they would obey 
Stokes’ Law instead of Newton’s Law of fall- 
ing bodies. A pilot and I went aloft with a 
10-gallon can full of red dye-water. He 
flipped the plane on its side, and I tipped over 
the can. Our mathematical friend was out to 
see his theorem demonstrated. As luck would 
have it, the blood-red water fell like a sum- 
mer rain and spattered on our mathematical 
coworker. Was his face red? 

Creative, logical imagination is a mighty 
force in development of new processes and 
new things. The perfection of these things is 
accomplished by painstaking, methodical de- 
velopmental and engineering work. National 
defense demands the best from all of us— 
from the soldier, the mechanic, the designer, 
the chemist, the physicist, the businessman. 
We must have the coordinated efforts of all 
these people to produce new weapons and new 
products of all kinds which we will need des- 
perately within the next year. We must 
learn a lesson from the complete cooperation 
shown by Hitler’s tanks. artillery, infantry, 
and air force 

In normal years, the United States uses 
about half million tons of new rubber—last 
year we usec many times that amount. Most 
of our supply of new rubber is cut off now. 

We have some rubber in stock; we have 
half a dozen synthetic rubbers on the market 
for special purposes; we have a great stock 
of used rubber. It is essentially the chemist’s 
job to make greater use of reclaimed rubber 
by treating it to “unvulcanize” it and to 
restore the molecules of the used rubber to 
their original state. For years we have played 
at this job—today we need dreamers and a 
flock of technicans to make new rubber from 
huge piles of used tires. 

Neoprene, butyl rubber, Hycar, Ameripol, 
and other rubber-like plastics are now avail- 
able in limited quantities. Each one has been 
so entangled in process difficulties in order to 
avoid patent infringement that valuable time > 
has been lost, and the product is scarce, 
expensive, and not as satisfactory from a 
technical standpoint as natural rubber or as 
desirable. A pooling of the chemical and 
engineering knowledge and all patents on 
this subject has just been made that should 
do much to relieve the crude-rubber shortage. 

We Americans have taken the tin can for 
granted. There must be fewer tin cans now, 
both to save the steel sheet. and the tin coat. 
Other containers must be developed to re- 
place the ubiquitous tin can. Perhaps the 
ladies will have to do a bit more cooking and 
less can opening. Chemists, men and women, 
must begin an immediate, intense, and con- 
tinuous search for packaging materials made 
from plentiful domestic sources. Why not 
make such containers from cotton and corn 
cobs? It can be done—the cotton could be 
formed into sheets and these bonded with 
plastics from the corn cob or from the pro- 
tein residue left from corn during its proc- 
essing into sirup (e. g., zein plastic). 

What a challenge quinine is t organic 
chemists. Are they going to sit placidly by 
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and watch our own malaria-bearing mos- 
quitoes wage a terrible bacteriological war- 
fare for the Japs? We need several million 
ounces of quinine yearly Most of this comes 
from the plantations of the East Indies 

Who knows what may be accomplished by 
the proper heat, sound, X-ray, or physical 
treatment of iron alloyed with such cheap 
and plentiful domestic raw materials as sili- 
con, carbon, and titanium? We must have 
huge quantities of corrosion-resistant metals 
for chemical plant equipment. Perhaps the 
gold and silver in our vaults might well be 
put to work as a lining for reaction kettles 
and stills. What a joy a gold-lined reactor 
would be to the man who prays each day that 
his precious thousand-gallon glass-lined reac- 
tor will not crack. And why not? The gold 
would not be used up; it would be doing its 
bit for national defense. Therefore, I say, 
let’s take out a few tons of gold and a few 
hundred tons of silver from the vaults and 
use them to overcome some of our serious 
corrosion problems which are bound to get 
worse due to the growing scarcity of monel 
and stainless steel. Then, too, other solutions 
to the corrosion problem might be found. 

We do not have enough sheep to furnish 
all the wool we need, but there are rayon, 
nylon, and cotton. If cotton could be con- 
verted into a fiber having the desirable effects 
of wool, what a boon this would be to the 
cotton farmer, the cotton-mill owner, and 
the worker. Here is a problem that every 
southern chemist should take to heart. Who 
knows that a process cannot be worked out 
that will make cotton the king of all fibers? 
We know now that it can be made water- 
resistant and almost fireproof. 

We have made a good start on the vitamin 
problem. At least we know that vitamins are 
useful and can be produced. A plentiful 
supply is essential for our national health 
and well-being. Improvements are in order. 

A few years ago synthetic toluene was a 
dream. Now thousands of gallons are pour- 
ing from our factories every day. The job 
has just started, for without toluene there 
will be no TNT. There is plenty of room for 
progress and improvement in this field. 

Five years ago butadiene was a rare chemi- 
cal. Next year we will make thousands of 
tons. That will be a fair beginning, but a 
beginning only. Starting materials may be 
natural gases or buttermilk. Here is a great 
field for the organic chemist and the chemi- 
cal engineer. Synthetic rubber is here to 
stay. For this we must have butadiene in 
great quantity and at a low price. The same 
applies to styrene and acrylo nitrile. 

Hall discovered the basic principles of pro- 
ducing aluminum from bauxite by electroly- 
sis while he was still an undergraduate. We 
have comparatively little bauxite in the 
United States. Other proven supplies avail- 
able to us are not inexhaustible, but there is 
plenty of aluminum in clay, which 1s scat- 
tered over the entire United States. The alu- 
minum is there—we need it. It can be ex- 
tracted, for a pilot plant has been operating 
on domestic clay for a year. The perfection 
of this process will be a real contribution to 
national defense and to America—aluminum 
is needed for airplanes, for making thermit 
fillings for incendiary bombs, and for many 
other uses, both military and civil. 

We need a lot of better things, such as a 
good 10-cent dust mask; waterproof, air- 
permeable, unwettable fabrics of many kinds 
for tents, gloves, clothes; fire-resistant cloth 
for use of guards in munition works, work- 
men in powder and incendiary plants, and 
soldiers in tanks and airplanes; better smoke 
filters for air-purifying devices; new syn- 
thetic fibers having a diameter of a micron 
or less; and others. 

Large numbers of research chemists and 
chemical engineers are employed by the Na- 
tional Defense Research Council (N. D. R. C.) 
in our college, university, and industrial lab- 
oratories on problems proposed by the supply 
services of the armed forces. The Air Corps, 
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the Ordnance Department, the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, and the Chemical War- 
fare Service employ large numbers of chem- 
ists of all kinds, chemical engineers, and 
other scientists, on problems of direct mili- 
tary application. Never before in our Na- 
tion’s history has such a vast coordinated 
research and development program been un- 
dertaken. 

When any of the armed services has or fore- 
sees the possible need for specific scientific 
information not available in the literature, 
the problem is described, the kind of informa- 
tion needed is outlined, and the National De- 
fense Research Committee is requested to 
invesigate the problem. This committee 
places a contract with one or more educational 
or industrial laboratories and the problem 
gets under way at once and is directed by the 
best available men who employ the assistants 
required. The information obtained is fur- 
nished the armed services by means of reports 
and personal conferences. Direct application 
of the information to military problems is 
then initiated by the supply branch con- 
cerned, and National Defense Research Com- 
mittee and industrial specialists are brought 
in to assist from a scientific and practical 
manufacturing viewpoint 

Gas masks, new manufacturing methods, 
new guns, new tanks, new airplanes, and 
other needed military weapons and supplies 
are then designed and produced in limited 
quantities. Part of these are put into the 
hands of troops for field tests. Others are 
submitted to synthetic tropical conditions, 
cold tests, rough handling, infra-red and 
ultra-violet exposure, and to every form of 
mechanical and chemica: torture that can 
be though of as possibly affecting the func- 
tioning of the article. As a result of the in- 
formation obtained from these field, labora- 
tory, and engineering tests, improved models 
are produced until we get a process or model 
that performs satisfactorily and is suitable 
for quantity production Both performance 
and procurability must be considered and 
achieved. This is a long, tedious, expensive 
process, but untested equipment must not be 
sent into battle Of course, we should have 
done all this during the years of peace, but 
money. men, and driving incentive were not 
available. Today, no effort or cost is being 
spared to develop these new weapons and 
items of supplies. But this sort of thing 
cannot be done in a day or a week or a month. 
We are driving ahead as fast as human nerves 
and sinews can hold together. Many of our 
men have put in 60 or 70 hours of intense 
labor every week for months. They will do 
their best without regard to damage to their 
health, or lack of safety, or earned vacations, 
or other personal sacrifice. Victory must be 
won at all costs. 





Pvt. Charley Ball 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 12, 1942 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of pride and exultation 
that I read the following article from the 
— City (Mont.) Star of February 24, 
1942, 








MONTANA SOLDIER GETS DISTINGUISHED CRoss 


HartEM, February 23.—The fortitude of 
Pvt. Charley Ball while fighting with Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s forces on Bataan Peninsula 
in the Philippines has won him the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

And, incidentally, this fighting Indian has 
set the pace for his two brothers, who also 
are toting guns for Uncle Sam. 

(In a dispatch from the Bataan fighting 
front, Associated Press staff writer Clark 
Lee related that Private Ball, a Harlem boy, 
was wounded in a battle against Japanese 
forces, but despite his wounds he helped 
cover the withdrawal of his comrades in 
the Thirty-first Infantry.) 

In this northern Montana country the 
Balls are known as scrappers when the need 
arises. Charley is 24 and enlisted in 1940. 
His brothers, Tommy and Johnny, are with 
the Army in Alaska and Washington, re- 
spectively. 

Charley’s folks—his parents, a fourth son, 
and three sisters—live on a farm near 
Harlem, and received their first word of his 
feats last night. School Supt. T. A. Bruner 
dispatched a messenger to the farm after 
the Associated Press informed him of Lee’s 
story. 

The father is William Ball, an Assinni- 
boine. The mother is a Cree. Charles was 
born on the Fort Belknap Reservation in 
northern Montana. 


This young man is an enlisted Indian. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 





The Cry of Politics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks I include an editorial from the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer-News. 


THE CRY OF “POLITICS” 


The plea to “take politics out of the con- 
duct of the war” is being heard from many 
sources these days. From the _ idealistic 
standpoint the theory of nonpartisanship is 
an attractive one. Practically, however, other 
considerations urge that constructive oppo- 
sition to the administration be maintained 
with undiminished vigor. 

The request that “politics” be eliminated 
has come principally from two sources: One 
is the politician running for political office, 
who uses the suggestion for vote-getting pur- 
Poses. It has come to be almost as safe a 
statement as the appeal for the honoring of 
flag, home, and country. The other source 
recommending the abolition of “politics” is 
the administration itself, which uses the 
word to damn the critics it opposes. 

If America continues to heed these pleas 
against politics, and comes to regard the word 
as an opprobrious term, it will endanger its 
own political system. The two-party system, 
upon which this Nation has prospered, and 
under which it has weathered many severe 
storms, will be in danger of being shoved 
aside for.one-man government—or dictator- 
ship—which countenances no politics of any 
sort. 

Since nistary has failed to reveal any gov- 
ernment created by man as free from fault, 
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it would be too much to assume that we 
nave finally arrived at the Utopian goal. 
The present administration is confronted 
with the greatest problems in American his- 
tory. Not only the fate of the Nation, but 
that of the world, depends upon the effi- 
cient conduct of the Government in Wash- 
ington. Im the face of all these responsibili- 
ties, and all the activities resulting from 
those responsibilities, it is only natural that 
mistakes should be made. It is the privilege 
and the duty of the opposition political 
party to point out these mistakes and to 
insist that they be remedied 

Political ee te ae ae to 

eed the progress 0 e war effort. ma- 
jer accomplishment was the shaking up of 
the production system and the delegation of 
power to the man chosen to head it, Donald 
M. Nelson. Another was the clamor which 
took some of the boondoggling out of the 
Office of Civilian Defense and placed a full- 
time executive at its head Still another 
achievement was forcing the National Youth 
Administration to eliminate the “soft spots 
that smell,” as its own Administrator termed 
them These are but a random few of the 
accomplishments of politics in the last few 
days and weeks. 

There is a vast difference between intelli- 
gent, constructive politica) opposition and 
obstructionist tactics that are merely parti- 
san. The difference should be Kept carefully 
in mind. Too often the man who vocifer- 
ously condemns politics without making the 
distinction does it in self-interest. 





Stop Unnecessary Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of my district may be counted on 
to respond to every appeal for sacrifice. 
Common sacrifice will strengthen rather 
than weaken their morale. However, if 
the Governinent at Washington does not 
take the lead in cutting down in unnec- 
essary expenditures—as the people are 
going to be asked to cut down—the result 
will be disastrous from the standpoint of 
public morale. 

In Washington today, bigness, not effi- 
ciency, is what impresses every observer. 
As yet, there are no indications that the 
Government is endeavoring to cut down 
expenses beyond a little whittling here 
and there, which small reduction in per- 
sonnel is more than offset by additions. 
Elimination of wumnecessary activities 
must begin at the top if we are to expect 
the people to respond. 

Things that are desirable, useful, and 
of value to the Nation in peace cannot 
always qualify as necessary in time of 
war. A host of agencies were added to 
the Government Curing the depression, 
and now on every hand we find a tend- 
ency to retain them under the emergency 
of war. To completely eliminate a large 
group of these agencies would be no real 
sacrifice, but failure to eliminate them 
Will hinder our efforts to maintain a free 
America. 

Secretary Morgenthau has been suc- 
cessful in putting the purchase of Gov- 
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ernment securities on a patriotic plane. 
People are buying bonds as it is expected 
of them as good Americans. Cannot the 
elimination of waste in government simi- 
larly be approached? 

I think I am speaking for my people 
when I ask the President to insist that 
the heads of departments, bureaus, and 
independent establishments take an ac- 
tive leadership in this program as an act 
of patriotism in the curtailment of un- 
necessary activities and personnel. The 
excess of government personnel in Wash- 
ington is plainly evident. Those in the 
Government service admit privately that 
practically every Government agency 
could get along as well, if not better, with 
less personnel. 





Our Failure to Attain Preparedness 
Before the Outbreak of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following remarks of 
the Honorable J. Witi1am Dirter, of 
Pennsylvania, in the ConcRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for December 4, 1941: 


Mr. Drrter. Mr. Chairman, in the realm of 
foreign policy and the national defense, the 
responsibility for initiative under our con- 
stitutional system is upon the President of 
the United States The responsibility for 
evaluating such policies and measures rests, 
under our constitutional system of checks 
and balances, upon the Congress. 

It is the function and the duty of the 
Congress as an independent, coordinate 
branch of the Government to discharge its 
responsibilities fully in the interest of the 
welfare of the whole Nation. Only in this 
way can we have responsible government. 
That this is the constructive task of the 
Congress was well recognized by our first 
World War President, Woodrow Wilson, who 
said: 

“We do not need less criticism in time of 
war, but more. It is hoped that criticism 
will be constructive, but better unfair attack 
than autocratic repression. Honesty and 
competence require no shield of secrecy.” 

The late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
that great liberal, in clear agreement on the 
same point, once said: 

“We do not lose our right to condemn either 
measures or men because the country is at 
war.” 

Mr Chairman, the Congress is confronted 
with another demand from the Chief Execu- 
tive for enormous appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations. 

It seems to me that the Congress, in ex- 
ercising its constitutional function of check- 
ing, balancing, and scrutinizing the means 
and methods adopted for the national de- 
fense, and the expenditures of sums already 
appropriated, would be greatly aided by a 
factual review of the course of our foreign 
policy and the progress of our national 
defense. 

In the factual presentation which I am 
about to make I am motivated by my con- 
cern for our future as a people, and by my 
regard for a responsibility which I believe 
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rests heavily on the shoulders of the Con- 


om some quarters a determined effort has 
been made to lay at the door of the Congress 
the blame for our unpreparedness. I believe 
the time has arrived for the presentation of 
a clear record of events which have a bearing 
on the question which grips the attention of 
the American people today—our security and 
the best ways and means of assuring it. 

I shall follow a question-and-answer 
method in presenting an array of facts which 
I believe is informativ~ and illuminating. 

Question. Under our system of government 
who is responsible for the formation of our 
national defense policy? 

Answer. The President. He himself stated 
in a letter to Senator Barkiey dated July 
15, 1987: 

“On the President falls the responsibility 
of recommending objectives. This is in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution.” 

He is also Commander in Chief o: the 
armed forces 

Question. Whose responsibility is it to keep 
the Congress and the people advised of the 
changing requirements for national defense? 

Answer. It is the President’s responsibility. 
The Constitution directs the President to in- 
form the Congress on the state of the Union. 

Question. By what means can the Presi- 
dent keep himself fully informed concerning 
naval, military, economic, and political 
changes throughout the world which may 
affect the welfare of the people of the United 
States? 

Answer. First, through his diplomatic rep- 
resentatives—Ambassadors, Ministers, con- 
suls—who are stationed in every country of 
the world; second, through his military and 
naval attachés located at the various diplo- 
matic posts; third, through the world-wide 
intelligence service of the Army and Navy; 
fourth, through his commercial and agricul- 
tural attachés who are stationed at important 
observation points throughout the worid; and 
fifth, through special envoys whom he can 
send on special missions wherever and when- 
ever he pleases. 

Question Are these officials under the Pres- 
ident’s personal direction and supervision? 

Answer. Yes. He appoints the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and all Ambassadors. In fact, he 
refers to the Ambassadors of the United States 
Government, who are appointed by him, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, as “my 
Ambassadors.” 

Question. Have these sources of informa- 
tion been at the disposal of the President 
during the last 9 years? 

Answer: The President has had these 
sources of information at his disposal ever 
since he was inaugurated for his first term on 
March 4, 1933. 

Question. Does Congress have access to the 
information gathered by these sources? 

Answer. No; the Congress is given only as 
much of this information as the Chief Ex- 
ecutive desires it to have. None of the in- 
formation gathered by these governmental 
officers is immediately available to a Senator 
or a Representative. 

Question. When it becomes evident the Na- 
tion’s defenses should be improved, how does 
the President proceed to accomplish it? 

Answer. He usually addresses a message to 
Congress asking for legislation or an appro- 
priation of funds. The bill becomes a law 
when passed by both Houses of Congress and 
approved by the President. Of course, the 
Congress can initiate legislation. In the case 
of the Selective Service Act, the initiative was 
taken by a Senator and a Representative—not 
by the President. 

Question. Once defense legislation is en- 
acted who is responsible for its effective ex- 
ecution? 

Answer. The President. He is the Chief 
Executive and Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy. Once Congress has 
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voted an appropriation or other defense leg- 
islation, it is the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent to see that the money appropriated is 
wisely and economically spent as promptly as 
necessary; and that the legislation is effi- 
ciently and properly administered. 

Question. By what factors is the adequacy 
of our national defense determined? 

Answer. Whether or not our national de- 
fense is adequate at a given moment depends 
upon what troops, ships, and equipment are 
available to foreign countries and upon the 
foreign policy of those countries and upon 
our troops, ships, and equipment and upon 
our foreign policy. Therefore, adequate de- 
fense is relative 

Question. Was our national defense ade- 
quate in 1932? 

Answer. Yes. We were stronger than any 
potential enemy. As a matter of fact, in 
July of 1932 Mr Roosevelt unqualifiedly en- 
dorsed the 1932 Democratic platform, which 
bitterly criticized the Republican administra- 
tion for a national defense expenditure fast 
approaching a billion dollars annually. 

Question. When did our national defense 
begin to be inadequate? 

Answer. The exact moment Hitler rose to 
power and other countries of the Axis chose 
the road to war rather than a peaceful and 
amicable solution of their problems. 

Question. When did Hitler rise to power? 

Answer. Hitler became Chancellor of the 
German Reich on January 30, 1933. On 
March 5, 1933, he gut complete control of the 
Reichstag, 1 day after Mr. Roosevelt was first 
inaugurated President 

Question. When did Italy serve notice on 
the world she also was embarking on a rcle 
of aggression and conquest? 

Answer. On the morning of October 3, 1935, 
Italian troops invaded Ethiopia. 

Question. When did Hitler march into the 
Rhineland in violation of peace-treaty obliga- 
tions? 

Answer. On March 7, 1936. 

Question. Upon assuming office what was 
President Roosevelt's attitude toward defense 
spending? 

Answer. He was opposed to defense spend- 
ing. In a message to Congress on May 16, 
1933, he stated: 

“Permanent defenses are a nonrecurring 
charge against governmental budgets while 
large armies, continually rearmed with im- 
proved offensive weapons, constitute a recur- 
ring charge. This, more than any other 
factor today, is responsible for governmental 
deficits and bankruptcy.” 

Question. Did this mean the President be- 
lieved in rigid economy? 

Answer. No; only that he didn’t believe in 
spendirg for defense. During the 7 years, 
1933-40 he spent approximately $22,000,000,- 
000 for alleged recovery and relief. During 
this same period he spent only $6,553,681,- 
000 for national defense. What is more, from 
March 4, 1933, to June 1940 Congress voted 
more than $18,000,000,000 to be expended 
solely at the President’s discretion. Out of 
these funds President Roosevelt spent for de- 
fense purposes only $636,248.097. 

Question. When was President Roosevelt 
first warned that he should start strergthen- 
ing our national defense 

Answer. In his Annual Report for 1933, the 
President’s Chief of Staff, General Douglas 
MacArthur, warned: 

“In the obvious state of unrest prevailing 
thrcughout the world, evidences of which are 
plainly visible in our own country * * * 
the Army strength in personnel and matériel 
and its readiness for employment are below 
the danger line. I consider it of the most 
urgent importance to the United States that 
this condition be rectified without delay.” 

Question. Was this warning repeated? 

Answer. Yes: time and again. For ex- 
ample, Gen. Malin Craig in his Annual Re- 
port for 1936 stated: 
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“We may describe (the armies of other 
countries) as a finished machine, ready for 
instant use. * * * In contrast, ours is 
an unfinished and unassembled machine. 
Some of its parts are not in existence, some 
exist as rough forgings, others in semifinished 
form. Only a few are in condition for imme- 
diate use.” 

And one year later, the Secretary of War 
in his Annual Report for 1937, observed: 


“The United States Army is relatively. 


weaker compared with armies of other great 
countries, than it was a year ago.” 

Question. Did the President know tkat our 
potential enemies were ktuilding up their 
armies and their armaments? 

Answer. Yes; for in an address at Buenos 
Aires on December 1, 1936 he said: 

“We know * * * that vast armaments 
are rising on every side.” 

But he made no move to inaugurate a de- 
fense program. No effort was made even to 
keep us equal to other countries. In fact, 
on April 20, 1937, in a message to Congress 
requesting an appropriation of $1,500,000,000 
for work relief he stated that: 

“In proportion to national budgets, the 
United States is spending a far smaller pro- 
portion of Government income for armaments 
than the nations to which I refer. That is, 
nations engaged in an armament race.” 

Question. When did the President first dis- 
play any interest in the threats raised against 
America by the dictators abroad? 

Answer. In the fall of 1937, just as the 
country was sliding into a depression, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt started to take a little more 
interest in the foreign scene. In a speech 
at Chicago on October 5, 1937, he said con- 
cerning aggressions: 

“When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts to spread, the community approves and 
joins in a quarantine of the patients in order 
to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of disease.” 

Question. Is there any evidence that he 
had thought through the implications of his 
demand for the quarantine of aggressors? 

Answer. No. Only one week before he made 
his “quarantine” speech he had pointed with 
pride to the fact that we weren’t spending 
money for armaments. In a speech at Bonne- 
Ville on September 28, 1937, he said: 


“As I look upon Bonneville Dam today, I 
cannot help the thought that instead of 
spending, as some nations do, half their na- 
tional income in piling up armaments and 
more armaments for purposes of war, we in 
America are wiser in using our wealth on 
projects like this which will give us more 
wealth, better living, and greater happiness 
for our children.” 

Question. When, in the late summer of 
1939, the present World War finally broke out, 
were our armed forces adequate and ready to 
meet any and all threats which might rise? 

Answer. No. On December 28, 1939, the 
Chief of Staff, Gen. George Marshall, reported 
that “the Army is probably less than 25 per- 
cent ready for immediate action.” 

In 1938 the President had recommended a 
20-percent increase in naval tonnage to keep 
abreast—only to keep abreast, mind you—of 
increases in British, Japanese, and other 
navies. In January 1939, nearly a year after 
Hitler had taken Austria and several months 
after Munich, Mr. Roosevelt asked for about 
one-half a billion dollars for an emergency 
defense program to be spread over 2 or more 
years. At that late date he opposed an air 
force even equal to the air forces of those 
foreign powers which he declared were our 
enemies. On January 12, 1939, Mr. Roosevelt 
told Congress: 

“No responsible officer advocates building 
our air forces up to the total either of planes 
on hand cr of productive capacity equal to 
the forces of certain other nations.” 





Question. In what ways could we have been 
better prepared to meet emergencies when 
the present World War broke out in 1939? 

Answer. This Nation would have been in a 
much stronger position if the New Deal had 
not vastly increased the national debt and 
retarded recovery by ill-timed reforms. As a 
matter of fact, the greatest contributions 
this country could have made to the discour- 
agement of aggression during the pre-war 
years would have been to promote a genuine 
and lasting prosperity in the United States, 
Wi>.'- Churchill himself said in 1937: 

‘. ere is one way above all others in which 
the United States can aid the European de- 
mocracies. Let her regain and maintain her 
normal prosperity. A prosperous United 
States exerts, directly and indirectly, an im- 
mense beneficent force upon world affairs, 
A United States thrown into financial and 
economic collapse spreads evil far and wide 
and weakens France and England just at the 
time when they have most need to be strong. 
The quarrel in which President Roosevelt has 
become involved with wealth and business 
may produce results profoundly harmful to 
ideals which to him and his people are dear.” 

Question. When did the President finally 
present to Congress plans for a defense 
program? 

Answer. May 16, 1940. 

Question. What sinister and alarming 
events had taken place prior to this action? 

Answer. The World War had been raging 
for 8 months; Poland had fallen; Russia was 
fighting on the side of the Axis Powers; Den- 
mark and Norway had been subjugated; the 
Low Countries were about to fall; and the 
invasion of France by Germany was under 
way. 

Question. Was Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal to 
Congress a carefully considered, well-planned 
defense program? 

Answer. No. It was conceived merely as a 
5-year program to cost only $4,000,000,000. 
Since then the estimates of total defense 
costs have been raised to $100,000,000,000, or 
25 times the original estimate. The Presi- 
dent, however, was so positive he had pro- 
vided for an adequate program that he ad- 
vised Congress to go home. The New York 
Herald-Tribune of June 5, 1940, stated: 

“President Roosevelt said he saw no good 
reason why Congress should continue in ses- 
sion for the duration of the emergency, as 
desired by the Republican Members. Sarcas- 
tically he said the situation does not require 
Congress to remain in session except for the 
laudable gcal of delivering speeches.” 

Question. Did the defense program out- 
lined by Mr. Roosevelt recognize the need 
for a draft system? 

Answer. No. In a press conference on May 
28, 1940, the President stated there was no 
thought in Government to revive the draft 
system. According to the New York Times 
of May 29, 1940: 

“Mr. Roosevelt underscored his observa- 
tion that the present defense program was 
not to be compared with that of 1917. * * * 
There was no thought in Government today 
to revive the draft system, whether of men 
or money.” 

Three months later, however, he signed 
the Selective Service Act, initiated in the 
Congress providing for conscription. 

Question. Did the program presented by 
Mr. Roosevelt on May 16, 1940, provide for a 
two-ocean Navy? 

Answer. No. Just 2 days before he laid 
his defense program before the Congress he 
said that anyone who believed in a two-Ocean 
Navy was just plain dumb. He made this 
statement in a press.conference on May 14, 
1940. According to the New York Times of 
May 15, 1940: 

“Mr. Roosevelt brushed aside as utterly 
stupid suggestions that developments in the 
European struggle and their implications in 
the Pacific strengthened the arguments for 
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a two-ocean American Navy. If it ever had 
any merit, that theory became outmoded 
with the acquisition of California in 1847, 
he said. Such a eonception of the Nation’s 
—s defense was just plain dumb, he 
added.” 

But on July 19, 1940, or 2 months later, 
he signed a bill providing for a two-ocean 
Navy. 

Question. Did the President give any in- 
dication at the time he presented this pro- 
gram to Congress on May 16, 1940, that he 
knew what an adequate defense would re- 
quire in the way of personal sacrifice and 
productive effort? 

Answer. No. In a press conference on May 
28, 1940, to impress upon the Nation that 
it would not have to give up any luxuries 
for defense, he declared it was unnecessary 
for the women of this country to give up 
their cosmetics, lipsticks, and chocolate 
sodas aS a comsequence ‘of the defense pro- 
gram. He also observed that there was no 
reason for the country to become “discom- 
boomerated” in apprehension of what might 
come to pass. 

Question. What goal did he outline on May 
16, 1940, relative to the production and 
acquisition of military and naval aircraft? 

Answer. He said: “I should like to see 
this Nation geared up to the ability to turn 
out at least 50.000 planes a year. Further- 
more, I believe this Nation should plan at 
this time a program that would provide us 
with 50,000 military and naval planes.” 

Apparently he never understood what this 
really meant. A year and a half later we 
had about 12,000 airplanes in the Army and 
Navy combined, and a large part of these 
were merely training planes. 

Question. What circumstances are prevent- 
ing us from reaching the aircraft goal set 
by the President in his program of May 16, 
1940? 

Answer. Many circumstances have pre- 
vented us from reaching this goal. One of 
the most important of these is the New Deal 
failure to provide for an adequate aluminum 
supply. Over one-half the weight of an air- 
plane is aluminum. 

Question. At the time the President started 
talking about an air force of 50,000 planes 
and an annual productive capacity of 50,000 
planes, had he made plans for procuring the 
necessary aluminum? 

Answer. No. Despite the fact that the 
President was talking about the production 
of 50,000 airplanes a year by the spring of 
1942, no one in the administration realized 
until the summer of 1941 how much alumi- 
num would be required for that purpose. In 
the summer of 1940, or at about the time 
the President set up the 50,000-plane goal, 
we were producing about 360,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum a year. In the late fall of 1940 
it was estimated we would need about 750,- 
000,000 pounds a year. Early in 1941 it was 
estimated we would need about 840,000,000 
pounds a year. After the passage of the 
Lend Lease Act the estimate was raised an- 
other 200,000,000 pounds. By May of 1941 
the estimate of aluminum needs for 1942 was 
raised to 1,400,000,000 pounds, and by the 
end of June 1941 the figure was somewhat 
over 1,700,000,000 pounds. 

Question. Why had not steps been taken 
to assure an adequate supply of aluminum? 

Answer. Administrative agencies were 
fighting among themselves, and the President 
did not appoint an armaments procurement 
administrator with sufficient authority to 
get the defense program moving. The De- 
fense Commission and the Office of Production 
Management failed to take the necessary 
Steps to bring about increased production by 
new producers. Quarrels between the Inte- 
rior Department, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Federal Power Commission, 
and the Aluminum Co. of America retarded 
plant expansion. Each agency concerned 
wanted its own way and would not cooper- 


ate with other agencies. What is more. no 
one seemed to know exactly how much 
aluminum would be required. 

Question. Has the Congress found condi- 
tions in this situation subject to stern 
criticism? 

Answer. Yes. Late in June 1941 the Senate 
Committee Investigating National Defense 
and the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs criticized the failure to increase alum- 
inum production. At that time the planned 
aluminum production for 1942 was hardly 
over 800,000,000 pounds a year, about 
half of our then estimated requirements. 
Early in July 1941 the Office of Production 
Management announced plans for the ex- 
pansion of aluminum production by more 
than 600,000,000 pounds in 1942; but on 
September 15, 1941, Mr. Jesse Jones, Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Loan Agency, testified 
before the Senate Committee Investigating 
National Defense that even at that date no 
contracts had actually been let for the ex- 
pansion of aluminum production facilities. 

In a report of the Senate Committee In- 
vestigating National Defense dated Novem- 
ber 17, 1941, it is observed: 

“The committee is of the opinion that the 
Office of Production Management should be 
censured for failing to arrange for increased 
production of strategic materials and for fail- 
ing to insist upon the utilization of existing 
facilities for defense production. Because of 
this failure we now face a much more strin- 
gent shortage of materials than was neces- 
sary.” 

Question. Is the country adequately pre- 
pared today to effectuate the President’s for- 
eign policy? 

‘Answer. No. United States Senator Harry 
F. Byrp, of Virginia, stated in the November 
issue of Reader’s Digest: 

“Judged by any standard, our national de- 
fense program to date is a failure. We are 
not producing sufficient war matériel to arm 
ourselves adequately. We are not supplying 
Great Britain with the armaments she needs. 
Worst of all, the American people are not 
being told the whole truth about our 
failure.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Donald Nelson, head of 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, has 
testified that only 20 percent of our total 
production is defense production. Adminis- 
tration spokesmen say we must use from 50 
to 60 percent of our productive capacity for 
defense. 

Question. Are we unprepared because we 
have been sending our defense equipment 
abroad in compliance with the Lend Lease 
Act? 

Answer. No. On September 15, 1941, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt gave Congress a progress re- 
port on lend-lease activities through August 
31, 1941. This report shows that only $388,- 
912,115 out of the $7,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion had been spent from March 11, 1941, 
when the Lend Lease Act was passed, to Au- 
gust 31, 1941. This was only about 5 per- 
cent of the total. 

Question. How much of the lend-lease 
money actually spent between March and 
August 1941 represented goods actually 
shipped abroad to lend-lease recipients? 

Answer. The transfer of material to bel- 
ligerent countries under the act amounted to 
$246,394,000. This was only 3.5 percent of 
the money appropriated by Congress for this 
purpose. 

Question. Does this figure represent the 
amount of military equipment we have sent 
abroad? 

Answer. No. About $118,000,000 of the 
$246,000,000 represented agricultural prod- 
ucts, not military equipment. Ordnance and 
ordnance stores amounted to $35,775,000; 
tanks, $28,163,000; aircraft, $6,016,145; and 
boats, $2,313,000. Thus the failure adequately 
to equip the American Army certainly can- 
not be blamed upon the lend-lease transfers 
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of military equipment and munitions of 
only $73,000,000. * 

Question. Are we unprepared because Con- 
gress has refused to grant all of the Presi- 
dent’s requests for national defense funds? 

Answer. No. The record shows that in the 
first 7 years of the Roosevelt administration, 
fiscal years 1930-40, the regular and supple- 
mental requests for the War Department and 
Navy Department totaled $6,528,136,486. 
Congress appropriated for those years a total 
of $6,391,174,658, which was only 2 percent 
less than the President requested. Thus the 
President cannot blame Congress for our 
present unpreparedness. 

Question. Has the administration ever said 
how long it will take to reach our defense 
objectives? 

Answer. We cannot have a_ two-ocean 
Navy until 1946 at the earliest. Beyond this 
it is difficult to be positive, but Donald Nel- 
son, Executive Director of the Supply Priori- 
ties, and Allocations Board, in an address at 
Chicago, October 25, 1941, said: 

“The sad fact is that we have hardly begun 
to realize how much more we must do than 
we have so far planned to do.” 

Question. What should the President do to 
speed our defense effort? 

Answer. First. Take Congress and the peo- 
ple into his confidence and tell them the 
facts—which our enemies undoubtedly 
know—about what we have and what we 
need; 

Second. Remove the unnecessary censor- 
ship imposed upon the American people un- 
der the guise of military secrecy; 

Third. Stop the campaign of fear and get 
down to facts; 

Fourth. Get rid of the incompetents; 

Fifth. Appoint a single administrator with 
experienced, capable assistants to manage 
the defense program and delegate adequate 
authority to such administrator; and 

Sixth. Formulate clear and consistent de- 
fense policies for labor, agriculture, and in- 
dustry, together with a sound price-control 
and fiscal policy. 





Resolutions of Pomona Grange, of 
Bedford County, Pa. 
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HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include two res- 
olutions adopted by the Pomona Grange, 
of Bedford County, Pa. 

It is encouraging to note in this hour 
of emergency these representative farm- 
ers of Pennsylvania, recognizing the im- 
portance of agricultural production in 
the successful prosecution of the war, are 
willing to forego for the duration the 
payment of subsidies, parity payments, 
crop insurance, and so forth; to induce 
them to perform their job. 

Beprorp COUNTY POMONA GRANGE, 
Bedford, Pa. 
Hon. Ricwarp M. SImMpPson, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stmpson: Whereas the President 
of the United States has declared a national 
emergency and our Nation as well as the world 
is in the throes of the greatest social and 
economic conflict in its history, and is there- 
fore the duty of every patriotic citizen to 
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help prosecyte the war to a finish and a 
lasting peace, and 
Whereas agriculture in the World War 
No. 1 rallied to its patriotic duty of sup- 
plying the additional foodstuffs necessary to 
feed the nations without Government sub- 
sidy: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we favor the abolition of all 
subsidies of whatever nature that will hamper 
the farmer via parity payments, crop insur- 
ance, and all other agencies that dispense 
them for the duration 
Passed by Bedford County Pomona Grange 
March 5, 1942 
Mrs. Isaac BLACKBURN, 
Rev. J. EArt Dosss, 
N. F. RIcHARDs, 
Resolutions Committee. 
W. F. Brppte, 
Secretary. 


FARM LABOR 


We view the farm situation with increased 
alarm; our farm-labor situation is due to 
three main things: 

1. Much farm labor has left a thirty or 
forty dollar a month wage on the farm for 
a one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
dollar a month wage in industrial defense 
work 

2. Some farm labor has gone into the 
armed service, some of them were drafted, 
while others enlisted. 

8. In the interest of defense the farmer 
is asked by his Government to increase agri- 
cultural products 

These conditions are causing a great deal 
of concern and anxiety among many farmers 
in regard to securing the necessary labor 
to carry on normal operations A further 
depletion of farm labor will probably result 
in curtailed production, the very opposite 
from that which is desired in the interest 
of national defense 

This situation is liable to become far 
more serious, because many young men now 
on the farms and greatly needed on the 
farms, are saying that when their number 
is called they are ready to go. Some are 
not waiting to be called, but are enlisting. 
This is a fine patriotic spirit on the part 
of our young men on the farms, but we 
believe that they would be just as patriotic 
and do more for their country by devoting 
their experienced services on the farm than 
to be in the armed service 

We believe that in the interest of defense 
that any further depletion of farm labor will 


be detrimental to the whole cause of national 
defense 
Passed by Bedford County Pomona Grange 
at Charlesville, Pa., March 5, 1942. 
Mrs. Isaac BLACKBURN, 


Rev. J. Eart Dosss, 
N. F. RICHARDS, 
Committee. 


[SEAL] W. F. BIpp_eg, 


Secretary. 





Enemy Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1942 
Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under | 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following letter and 
resolution from the Lions Club of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.: 
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drive a wedge between ourselves and the 


Lions CLus, 
Spartanburg, S.., March 10, 1942. 
Hon. Joseru R. Bryson, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN Bryson: At the request 
of Mr. J. C. Brodie, president of the Spartan- 
burg Lions Club, I am enclosing herewith 
copy of a resolution which was adopted by a 
committee of the club on March 2, 1942, 
which resolution is concerning a matter of 
vital interest to all Americans at this time, 
and the terms of which are self-explanatory. 
On account of your influence, 1 have been 
requested to send a copy of the resolution to 
you with the request that you assert every 
possible effort on your behalf to see that the 
handling of enemy aliens during the war is 
regulated by Congress for the protection and 
best interests of the American people. 
Respectfully yours, 
Harvey W. JOHNSON. 
[ Enclosure. ] 


Whereas the United States of America is 
now actively engaged in a war to defend our 
territories against invasion and to preserve 
our democratic form of government for future 
posterity; and 

Whereas there is a countless number of 
enemy aliens now in this country enjoying 
the liberties and privileges that belong only 
to American citizens; and 

Whereas these aliens constitute such a 
definite and dangerous menace to the safety 
of vital defense units, such as plants, fac- 
tories, water supplies, bridges, etc., as to de- 
mand immediate and drastic action to place 
them in detention camps for the duration of 
the war; and 

Whereas we, the members of the Spartan- 
burg Lions Club, believe that it is a sign of 
weakness in a nation to coddle or half- 
heartedly deal with these enemies of this 
country in this emergency; and 

Whereas the 147.000 Lions scattered 
throughout the 4s States of the Union can 
perform a worth-while service to America by 
petitioning and requesting their Senators 
and Congressmen to take immediate and 
definite steps toward remedying this situa- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the members of the Spartan- 
burg Lions Club: 

First. That we immediately contact our 
Senators and Congressmen and urge them to 
take immediate and definite steps to place 
all enemy aliens in the United States in con- 
centration camps for the duration of the 
war. : 

Second. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each club in South Carolina. 

Third. That a copy be sent to Lions Inter- 
national, with the request that some action 
be taken by each and every club belonging to 
international organization. 


MarcH 12, 1942. 
Mr. Harvey W. JOHNSON, 
Attorney at Law, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Dear Harvey: Let me hurriedly acknowl- 
edge receipt of and thank you for your letter 
of March 10, enclosing a resolution adopted 
by the Spartanburg Lions Club 

Let me assure you that I am in full accord 
with the views expressed in the resolution 
and that I have been doing my utmost to 
effectively deal with the alien problem. To- 
morrow, I have reserved 30 minutes’ time to 
speak on the floor of the House at which 
time I propose to say, among other things, 
the following: 

“Fifth columnists and Nazi sympathizers in 
our country, which in my opinion should 
be hanged wherever they are found, are at 
work today trying to spread distrust and 





nations fighting on our side.” 

Yesterday the House by a large majority 
voted to continue the Dies committee, which 
has been doing good work along this line. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
JosePH R. Bryson. 





Answers Easy for Miss Root, United 
States Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
ar the Washington Post of March 11, 


ANSWERS EASY FOR MISS ROOT, UNITED STATES 
AUTHORITY 


The United States Information Service, 
which will be the featured unit of the Office 
of Government Reports in its huge new 
building now being erected on Pennsylvania 
Avenue west of Post Square, was started in 
1934 under the direction of Harriet Root— 
usually known as the “woman who knows 
all of Uncle Sam’s business ” 

Miss Root and a staff of 50 answer ques- 
tions covering everything from location of 
mica deposits to the number of Britishers 
now in Washington and whether to wear a 
white or black tie to the White House. 

Whether Congressmen realize it or not, 
they use the Service extensively. At the be- 
ginning of each term new secretaries are 
called together and Miss Root invited to 
address them. Bill Young, information di- 
rector for the Capitol Hil) Secretaries’ Club, 
said yesterday that Miss Root has been made 
an honorary member of the group “she is 
so helpful.” 

“At the first nighters’ program we always 
tell the new ones to call Miss Root if they 
get stumped about anything. We have more 
than 300 active members, but I don’t think 
any of them have asked her anything yet she 
couldn't answer,” he said. 

War and defense made changes in the type 
of information desired, Miss Root said yes- 
terday, and also increased the demand for it 
many times over Federal offices, women’s 
clubs, school children, magazines and news- 
papers, businessmen, and visitors trying to 
find someone who worked in the Government 
were named as a few of her “customers.” 

During the past year, the Service received 
28,076 requests in person, 115,682 by tele- 
phone, and 46,355 by letter. Requests from 
Members of Congress numbered 9,162, an in- 
crease of approximately 20 percent over the 
previous year. 

To fill the “stated needs” of teachers, civil- 
ian defense clubs, women’s clubs, and similar 
groups, information packets on specific sub- 
jects last year were assembled by the Service 
for distribution on a loan basis. According 
to Office of Government Reports Annual 
Report, the packets cover, among other sub- 
jects, the War Program, the Armed Forces 
and Related Services, Selling to the Govern- 
ment, Nutrition, Women in Defense, and 
Citizenship. Official pamphlets and mimeo- 
graphed material on the subjects are con- 
tained in the pamphlets. 








Two Wars 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
nouncements of the Attorney General of 
the United States always have news value 
per se. Only an extraordinary utterance 
however, could have commanded the at- 
tention which has been given to a speech 
delivered recently by Mr. Biddle in Wash- 
ington before a select group of self-styled 
liberal leaders. 

According to the press dispatches, the 
Attorney General urged that the “polit- 
ical fight” for liberalism must be carried 
on regardless of the war. He is reported 
to have urged his audience to “hold the 
political trench” and to have suggested 
that the New Deal is a political party tied 
uy with the labor movement. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that Sidney Hillman, 
who was included in the list of guests, 
took no exception to this declaration. 

The Attorney General’s speech would 
seem to indicate that he believes that two 
wars must be waged at the same time— 
the one a war against foreign foes to pro- 
tect the very life of the Nation, the other, 
a war to promote a partisan political 
philosophy and to perpetuate the power 
of a political dynasty. Editors and col- 
umnists in all parts of the country have 
expressed their criticism of the utterance, 
while outstanding men in both the Sen- 
ate and the House, regardless of party 
affiliations, have questioned the wisdom of 
the advice given by the law officer in the 
President’s Cabinet. 

It is probable that the speech itself, 
especially at this time, would have been 
frowned upon by thoughtful men in both 
parties who are genuinely concerned 
about the present peril of the Nation. 
But, to make matters worse, the toast- 
master is reported to have brought the 
banquet to a close with the declaration 
that “the New Deal is more dynamic than 
fascism, and more revolutionary than 
communism.” 

There is grave doubt in the minds of 
many observers whether the Attorney 
General deserves the criticism which has 
been heaped upon him. After all, he was 
probably the vehicle used by others to 
express their opinions and to serve notice 
of their aims and objects. To say the 
least, his frankness could be regarded as 
refreshing at a time when candor ap- 
pears to have disappeared so completely 
from official utterances. 

The impact of the war and its serious- 
ness has had a sobering effect on many 
who have heretofore been tempted to de- 
light in utopian intoxication. They have 
come to the conclusion that “social objec- 
tives” must give way when the life of the 
Nation is in danger. They are more 


concerned about winning the war than 
holding a “political trench.” They insist 
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that even though “the New Deal is more 
dynamic than fascism and more revolu- 
tionary than communism,” its salvation 
is not on a par with the safety and se- 
curity of the Nation. Thousands of 
Americans share their views. 





Wake Up, Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WIRT COURTNEY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, and by re- 
quest, I insert the following editorial from 
the Nashville Banner, issue of March 10: 


WAKE UP, WASHINGTON! 


Nothing is more nauseating to the average 
American than the pronouncement so often 
made in Washington, by saccharine or sono- 
rous official orators, that the supreme need of 
the hour is that the citizens of the country 
awake to the fact and seriousness of war. 

The declaration is not only false in fact, 
and known to be such by those who make it, 
but is an exhibition of effrontery and an 
unconcealed reflection upon the intelligence 
of the country. 

It is one of the favorite devices of the thou- 
sands of press hirelings on the Government 
pay roll placed in more or less hidden nocks 
in the jammed departments at the National 
Capital, whereby to seek to divert public at- 
tention from the short-comings and blunders 
of their overlords. 

Such tactics are worn threadbare, have be- 
come a notorious challenge of the truth, and 
of the right of the people to get the truth 

The people are awake—or awakening! Of 
course they are. They could not be other- 
wise, unless deaf, dumb, blind. 

Why not hurl into the face of somnoient 
Washington, as did the South Carolina indig- 
nant petitioners, the fact that it is Washing- 
ton and not the Nation that is asleep to the 
causes, right at home, of the perils to the 
Nation’s attempt at defense? 

Asleep! How could that be truly said of 
the American pecple? 

Have Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Burma, Java, German war- 
ships serenely threading the Straits of Dover, 
the Libyan stalemate, Japanese aircraft with 
impunity sailing over San Francisco Bay, 
shelling a west coast plant; German O-boats 
venturing almost in sight of America’s fore- 
most city in pursuit of their prey; Japan 
conquering the Pacific; American ships being 
sunk faster than they are built; war products 
of American factories piling up in dockyards 
on both Atlantic and Pacific coasts for lack 
of ships to transpurt them to American and 
Allied forces across the seas; the failure to 
send planes to save the East Indies; the al- 
most collapse of British arms; the sinking of 
one after another of the pride of the British 
Navy; and, a. for Washington, the appropria- 
tions for wa. purposes of sums so vast as to 
be fantastic; the black-outs, rationing; high 
and risiny taxation; the swift changes in ecd- 
nomic, social, and political life in every city 
and village in th? land—could any nation 
save one of morons have slept through such 
disasters ard perils, be ignorant of the pres- 
ence and meaning of portents that grip every 
home? 
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Yes; the people know; and, too, they know 
what’s the matter. 

They are desperately in earnest about ob- 
taining abundant means—ard abundant 
means Low and not in some remote period— 
for defense of their own liberties and lives 
and saving its Allies. Self-protection has 
made them vigilant; self-protection is causing 
profound, irrepressible, and just dissatisfac- 
tion with mere words, however soothing and 
however eminent their source that pour out 
from Washington. 

They want action, and they are demanding 
action. The public man who entertains the 
belief that the American people will be much 
longer content to see their program for na- 
tional defense sabotaged by the selfishness of 
any group, however politically entrenched, or 
however sheltered by high favor, is facing an 
early, a rude, and, it may be, a devastating 
awakening. 

The man in the street knows full well that 
in the last 18 months 36,000,000 hours of work 
have been lost in war industries by labor dis- 
putes and strikes. He knows that this inter- 
ruption wrought a tremendous delay in 
production of war equipment; and he knows, 
too, that this delay is continuing. 

He knows that on the very day—Washing- 
ton’s Birthday anniversary—when President 
Roosevelt soothingly asserted that no day 
from war effort would be lost, 17,000 men 
struck in war industries. 

The average American has learned to prop- 
erly evaluate, as being worth next to nothing, 
the breast beating of Presidents Green end 
Murray, their pledges of 100-percent consecra- 
tion to war production; and he has had the 
knowledge forced upon him that the Presi- 
dent’s continuous and conspicuous optimism 
as to the unselfishness of organized labor's 
leadership is unsupported by the record. 

The people have been doing, are doing, a 
deal of clear thinking, and they are doing 
much more plain talking—than many poli- 
ticians highly placed, may find agreeable 

They know that a combination of causes— 
lack of system, confusion in planning and 
execution of planning, incompetence in re- 
sponsible positions, but preeminently the lack 
of real coordination between organized labor 
and industry, labor controversies, and the 
conflicting ambitions of labor leaders; and the 
failure of the strong arm of law to protect 
war production from exploitation especially by 
misguided labor leadership intent on a tem- 
porary advantage even at the expense of the 
national interest and national existence—are 
mainly responsible for a national peril that is 
beyond concealment. 

They know that the enemy nations are win- 
ning the war, and will continue to win it, un- 
less Washington awakes and quickly corrects 
conditions that are plainly serious and will be- 
come disastrous unless radically changed. 

They know that both the President and 
Congress are inactive and, in effect, compla- 
cent, while the groups and influences that 
have sabotaged, ana are today sabotaging, 
national defense adhere to their policies and 
continue a procedure that is nothing, if not 
treasonable. 

They know that Mr. Roosevelt long since 
has paid the debt of gratitude owing to or- 
ganized labor for twice electing him. Why, 
therefore, should he longer seemingly weigh 
it heavily in considering grave national prob- 
lems? 

They know that Congress has surrendered— 
and is occupying the pitiable attitude today— 
to the combined power of the labor lobby 
and of the White House; and is making an 
exhibition of cowardice never surpassed in 
the history of the Nation. Such is its fear 
of a resentful labor vote in summer primaries 
and fall elections that it is willing to betray 
the conutry while seeking to conceal their 
weakness and folly by swiftly succeeding and 
huge appropriations of the people’s money, 
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realizing full well all the while that an ap- 
propriation without quick and ample produc- 
tion—and production that is protected—can 
avert no disaster, and remove no peril 

They know that it is their President who 
has continuously and successfully exercised 
his great power to prevent the enactment of 
logislation that would protect the vast and 
vital program of production of war necessities 
from dangerous undermining and costly open 
attack by reckless and selfish labor leader- 
ship. 

No; it is not the people who need to be 
aroused to their danger; but it is Washington 
that must be awakened to its duty, if the 
Nation is to be saved. 





Price Parity and Unlimited Production— 
Way Suggested by Carl H. Wilken to 
Avoid Both Inflation and Deflation and 
Pay Off the War Debt 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 11, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herein a statement by Carl H. 
Wilken, economic analyst of the Raw 
Materials National Council, as presented 
before the Ways and Means Committee: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, my name is Carl H. 
Wilken, economist analyst of the Raw Ma- 
terials Council of Sioux City, Iowa, a research 
organization 

I am very glad to give you a few observa- 
tions based on a 30-year audit of the Nation 
as a business, taking in the period 1910-40. 

Your committee has the responsibility of 
devising ways and means to finance the huge 
war expenditures by the Government and at 
the same time treat everyone equitably The 
Government not having any earnings, forces 
you as a committee to recommend taxes on 
the people to obtain the necessary funds 

Industry, agriculture, and labor in order 
to pay the taxes must have income with 
which to pay them. Their income is limited 
by the number of units of goods and services 
produced times the price per unit. As a 
result, the two fundamental factors which 
this committee must take into consideration 
is production and price, because they deter- 
mine the income from which you must obtain 
any taxes that may be levied. 


In levying taxes to an extent which de- 
stroy purchasing power for goods that can 
normally be produced and are required, auto- 
matically destroys the production of such 


goods and the resulting income derived from 
their production thus destroying the very 
source of the tax base. 

Therefore, I wish to call your attention to 


the matter of increasing income by more 
production of goods and units of service times 
the price per unit 

_For example, in 1941 our total raw-material 
production was approximately $18,000,000,000 
Retail sales will average approximately three 


times the total of raw-material production, 
or, as was the case in 1941, approximately 
$53 000,000,000 

Labor is basic in all production. If we 
were to increase our units of labor 25 per- 
cent and thereby increase the units of raw 
materials produced 25 percent, the same aver- 
age price that prevailed in 1941, would give 
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us an added raw material income for 1942 
to the extent of 4.5 billion dollars and in- 
crease our retail sales 13.5 billion dollars. 

Normally the national income is approxi- 
mately 5 times the total raw-material in- 
come, Therefore to increase our production 
of raw materials 4.5 billion dollars above 1941 
or a total of 22.5 billion would result in an 
increase of our national income to 112.5 
billion in 1942 on the basis of 1941 prices 

We have heard much about parity prices 
for agriculture and they are a very, very im- 
portant factor. Each farm dollar normally 
translates into $7 of national income. The 
fear of higher living costs because of parity 
farm prices is unjustified because other 
groups all benefit in the same ratio as the 
farmer. 

With our present population and produc- 
tion 1 percent of parity represents a billion 
dollars. If therefore we allow farm prices to 
drop to 90 percent of parity our national 
income will drop $10,000,000,000. 

In the period 1930-40 or 11 years the 
Nation lost 255 billion because of our failure 
to maintain a parity price balance. 

To determine an accurate parity level is 
not a complicated problem as all necessary 
data is available to do so. All we lack is the 
definite action to do it. 

Congress has the authority under the Con- 
stitution to “regulate the value of the dol- 
lar” and parity prices merely mean a 100-cent 
dollar for all groups. A depression is nothing 
more than below parity prices for commodi- 
ties and inflation is nothing more than 
above parity prices for commodities. If we 
stabilize and balance our prices at parity we 
can have neither one nor the other 

At the present time we are losing a lot of 
initiative because our people are worried 
about the uncertainty of taxes that may be 
levied, because of uncertainty of supplies due 
mainly to lack of sufficient production, and, 
finally, because of a possible post-war depres- 
sion. Many of these fears can be removed 
by setting a definite course. 

On the basis of our studies I would suggest 
that this committee recommend to Congress: 

1. That a definite policy of prices balanced 
at parity be adopted as a permanent national 
policy to prevent both inflation during the 
war and a deflation in the post-war period. 
Such a move would do more to maintain a 
high morale among our citizens than any 
other one thing 

2. I would suggest that all lids be taken off 
of production in order that we can produce 
the materials with which to carry on the war 
to a successful conclusion and at the same 
time earn the income to pay for them. 

8. Discontinue all unnecessary expendi- 
tures for nonproduction and save these 
amounts out of regular appropriations. 

4. I would levy the necessary taxes to ob- 
tain the funds desired— 

(a) My personal preference would be the 
necessary percentage of gross income tax as 
the most direct and least painful. 

(b) Or the committee can recommend the 
levy of a retail sales tax without any exemp- 
tions, On the basis of 1941 retail sales of 
approximately $53,000,000,000, 1 percent 
would have yielded $530,000,000, 15 percent 
approximately $8,000,000,000. 

5. If the Congress feels that the people 
cannot afford to pay such a levy I would ad- 
just the parity price structure 10 percent 
upward thus obtaining the additional income 
to pay it. 

This may seem irrational to the members 
of the committee but it is a common business 
practice. For example, labor needs more 
money and wages are increased, by adjust- 
ment. The railroads claim costs are higher, 
therefore they need an increase in rates and 
get it. 

The United States of America is nothing 
more than a multiple of all the smaller busi- 
ness units within it, or in other words, just a 
big business, 





If big business needs extra income they 
adjust the price upwards In like manner 
the Nation as a business can soundly adjust 
its price structure to meet all costs. In fact 
it is a fundamental necessity that this be 
done if the Nation is to remain a solvent 
business institution. 

6. I would prohibit any excess. profits on 
war materials. I feel that if these steps are 
taken we can win both the war and the 
peace. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that 
our national income in 1914 at the beginning 
of the last war was $32,000,000,000 and that 
in the post-war era 1922-29 we leveled off at 
a new parity price level which resulted in an 
average national income of approximately 78 
billion. 

In the post war era to come our normal na- 
tional income can be 125-130 billion dollars 
or enough to retire the war.debt that may be 
left unpaid. 





Delays in National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, with 
much interest I read the comments of 
Production Director Donald M. Nelson 
which were made March 10,1942. Ihere- 
with insert a report of some of his state- 
ments found in the Washington Post, 
March 11, 1942: 


BLASTS PART-TIME USE 


The public, Nelson said, is far from com- 
placent and wants production with such “in- 
tensity of feeling” that it will make sure it 
gets it “one way or another.” 

Indicating the possibilities of the drive 
he announced last week to raise existing 
production rates by 25 percent, Nelson said 
that if all equipment now involved in war 
production were used 24 hours a day, 7 days 
a week, “we would practically double the 
man-hours” now going into military pro- 
duction. 

Nelson noted that 20 percent of American 
war plants now operate only five days or five 
and one-half days a week. Many plants, he 
added, closed on Sundays. In many others, 
the second shift uses only 40 percent of the 
plant facilities, and the third shifts use only 
20 percent. 

This, he concluded, means that thousands 
of machines needed for munitions work now 
stand idle part or all of every week end and 
from 8 to 16 hours every week day. 

In another illustration, the production 
boss said that if the facilities of all the Na- 
tion’s 31 aircraft engine and propeller plants 
were used to the same extent as those of the 
three with the best records, production could 
be increased immediately by 25 percent. 

Similarly, if all of America’s 153 machine- 
tool factories operated at the same level of 
utilization as the top three, machine-tool 
output would be stepped up by 45 percent, 
he said. 


I wish to say in the 3 years I have 
been in Congress I have supported all 
legislation seeking to prevent delays in 
our national defense and all-out victory 
program. The last major attempt made 
by the membership of the House to pre- 
vent delays in our national defense pro- 
gram is represented by the vote taken 











by the House on H. R. 4139, December 3, 
1941. It passed the House by a vote of 
almost 2 to 1. I voted for the legislation. 
This legislation, which definitely would 
curb delays and establish a national pol- 
icy with reference to those who would 
interrupt production, has not been acted 
on in the Senate during a period longer 
than 3 months. I urge the Senate to act 
immediately. 

Furthermore, I desire to say, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1942, I was one of the 62 Mem- 
bers of Congress who by a standing vote 
supported legislation to permit people to 
work more than 40 hours per week in 
national defense industries throughout 
the duration of the war. 





Delivery of Milk to Consumers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from the Brookvale Farms, 
of Vestal, N. Y.: 


BROOKVALE FARMS, 
Vestal, N. Y., March 3, 1942 
Congressman Epwin ARTHUR HALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Dear Sir: We have worked out a 
plan of delivery of milk that is working most 
successfully. We are saving nearly 40 percent 
on gasoline, around 40 percent on delivery 
time, 20 to 50 percent, depending on the route, 
on the mileage, and approximately 60 percent 
on the daily starts and stops, and we estimate 
We are saving, therefore, 50 percent on our 
tires. We have so far shown a substantial 
increase in our daily sales, and over all feel 
that we have reduced the cost of delivery be- 
tween 1 and 2 cents a quart. Our customers 
are very pleased with the plan, as well as our 
drivers are also pleased. 

I understand there is a group in Washing- 
ton endeavoring to work out some sort of 
plan to save rubber, gasoline, and trucks, and 
I believe we have the answer to the préblem 
Following is a rough and brief outline of the 
plan. If you are interested in learning more 
about it, I should be very glad to go down 
and tell you about it. 

The old way of arriving at the selling price 
of milk was to add all costs, including deliv- 
ery, to each bottle; therefore when two or 
more quarts are sold to one customer, that 
customer pays a duplicate delivery charge for 
each additional bottle. For example, two cus- 
tomers side by side, one buying 4 quarts 
daily and one buying 1 quart daily; the 
4-quart customer is being charged four times 
as much for the same service as is the one 
who is much less valuable to the industry. 
In other words, we have been discriminating 
against our better customers, which certainly 
is unfair and poor merchandising. The re- 
sult of this is a gradual switch to canned 
milk and a decline in the use of fresh milk, 
bringing about an increase in the cost of the 
distribution thereof, as this goes on each 
time we have to raise the price to meet the 
additional cost resulting from making more 
Stops to sell a given amount of milk, we are 
defeating our purpose by making the differ- 
ence between canned and fresh prices still 
further apart and thereby continuing the 
vicious circle. 
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We believe the proper way to merchandise 
milk is to sell to the consumer at a platform 
price (less delivery charge on each bottle) 
and then charge a flat delivery charge for 
each delivery regardless of the amount of milk 
purchased. 

The retail price of milk here is 14 cents 
per quart. We are charging 11 cents per 
quart for the milk and 6 cents for each stop. 
This offers the consumer the opportunity of 
buying efficiently by buying 2 or more days’ 
supply at one time. You see, each quart they 
buy brings down their total cost per quart. 
For example, if they buy 3 quarts at one time, 
their total is 39 cents; if they buy 6 quarts 
at one time, their total cost is 72 cents; if 
they buy 12 quarts at one time, and many 
of them do, their total average per quart is 
down to 11% cents. The psychology of the 
plan seems to be correct. The way to beat it 
is to buy more milk, and it is human nature 
to try to win. We have reduced our stops 
approximately 62 percent, which, after all, 
is where tires and trucks are worn out. 

It is a known fact that pasteurized milk 
is as safe, as palatable, and just as good food 
several days old, if properly refrigerated, as 
the day it is bottled. Pasteurized milk prop- 
erly sealed is safe as a matter of fact even 
after it sours, so we have no health problem 
to consider relative to this plan. 

We feel this is quite a step forward and 
would appreciate very much your interest 
and criticism. 

Yours respectfully, 
BROOKVALE FARMS, 
Vince O’HARA. 





National Youth Administration Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 13, 1942 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested to present and have 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcREs- 
SIONAL REcorRD a resolution adopted by the 
executive board of the North Carolina 
Federation of Labor and sent to President 
Roosevelt on January 25, 1942: 


Tue NorTH CAROLINA STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR’S EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
Spencer, N. C., January 25, 1942. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: At the regular 
quarterly meeting of the executive board of 
the North Carolina State Federation of Labor, 
held in this city today, the matter of recent 
reductions in the appropriations of the 
National Youth Administration, with its con- 
sequent curtailment of activities, was 
thoroughly discussed. 

It was the unanimous decision of the 
executive board that any curtailment of the 
activities of the National Youth Administra- 
tion visits a hardship upon a group of people 
least able to bear it, and while effecting a 
comparatively small saving in governmental 
expenditures such action takes from count- 
less thousands of people their only earnings. 
The small sums earned by boys and girls 
through National Youth Administration work 
have enabled many young people to stay in 
the public schools of the country. These 
earnings bought the shoes and wearing ap- 
parel without which the recipients could not 
have remained in school. This is just one of 
the features of value of the National Youth 
Administration. 
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Young people receiving training in National 
Youth Administration projects, a training 
that is most beneficial as a pre-apprentice- 
ship experience, have become valuable 
workers within short periods of time, many 
of whom are now at work in our defense in- 
dustries. 

The National Youth Administration reaches 
and serves a segment of our society that no 
other agency, public or private, reaches. Our 
meeting today was almost wholly devoted to 
the study of methods of how the North 
Carolina State Federation of Labor’s member- 
ship can best serve our country, and we want 
you to know that we are now doing every- 
thing we know to do in supporting your pro- 
gram, and stand ready to do whatever you, 
as our Commander in Chief, tell us todo. We 


‘ask, however, that you do not permit those 


people who would destroy your entire program 
of matchless achievements to sabotage the 
National Youth Administration, and take 
from a group of people most needing it this 
only ray of light and hope they have. 

With sincere and devout prayers for your 
continued good health and courageous leader- 
ship, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
THE NORTH CAROLINA STATE FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR’S EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
By H. G. FisHer, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Farmers and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Vice President of the 
United tates before a ioint meeting of 
farmers and businessmen at Omaha, 
Nebr., March 14, 1942. on the subject 
Farmers and the War, which was broad- 
cast over the N. B. C. blue network. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In this, my first visit to the Corn Belt since 
last August, I have the same feeling of home- 
coming as a farm boy who, after many months 
of work in the city, gets a chance to visit with 
his parents on the old farm. But this par- 
ticular homecoming, exceedingly pleasant as 
it is to greet old friends after a long absence, 
carries with it for me a feeling of utmost so- 
lemnity—for it is made in the midst of a war 
for the very survival of our Nation. 

While I have come to Omaha to meet with 
the farmers of the Middle West, I wish to talk 
only briefly about agriculture. Most of my 
time I wish to devote to other problems that 
are even more fundamental. 

Last Monday night the farmers of the 
United States observed the ninth anniversary 
of the founding of the triple A. That meeting 
at the White House early in March 1933 gave 
us an agricultural Magna Charta with which 
to protect our soil, our farmers, our country, 
and our fighting allies. All the United Na- 
tions can be thankful today for the national 
farm program that was started at that meet- 
ing 9 years ago. 

Under the national farm program, we set up 
the ever-normal granary, which enabled us 
to send a million tons of food to Britain last 
year. We shall send more than 2,000,000 tons 
this year to Britain and the other United 
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Nations, and we shall still have a great abun- 
dance of corn and wheat in the granary 
unless we get bad weather. And even against 
bad weather we are well fortified. 

I know that all of you are doing your best 
to produce more meat, more eggs. and more 
milk for the United Nations. I realize the 
great difficulties you face in doing this job 
when you have a shortage both of labor and 
of machinery. Each of you will meet with 
numberless difficulties. Some of these can be 
foreseen and avoided—others cannot. But 
with all the difficulties the chances are 1,000 
to 1 that you will do the job. Thanks to the 
farm program and your own indomitable 
spirit, there will be plenty of corn, wheat, 
cotton, and livestock products for the war ef- 
fort. Yes; and there will be ever-normal 
granary supplies ready to function for the 
hungry millions overseas when the war ends. 

Not only are you as farmers contributing 
mightily to the feeding of the United Nations 
but you are feeding our own workers better 
than ever before. The average factory worker 
is now earning about 21 percent per week 
more than in 1929, but he is paying 10 per- 
cent less for his groceries at the store. These 
figures are important, for any farm program 
to be permanent must be good for consumers 
as well as for farmers 

With our soil resources in the most depleted 
condition in our history in 1932 we began 
under the farm program to store new fertility 
in the soil against the time of need. Now 
that the time of need has come, the soil is 
ready to respond, and to respond superabun- 
dantly, without the plowing up of the grass- 
lands and the plains to wash and blow away. 
Out here in Nebraska every one of you knows 
what that means, both in the present and in 
the future. 

We have a balanced farm program. By 
that I mean a program that does not, as in 
the last war, encourage the farmer to pro- 
duce blind!y, but to produce what the Na- 
tion needs, and at this time the Nation does 
not need more wheat 

In building the ever-normal granary and 
our soil fertility we increased the cash in- 
come of the farmer from a little over four 
and a half billion dollars in 1932 to more than 
eight and a half billion dollars in 1939. This 
year, if present farm prices are maintained, 
the farm income will be more than $13,000,- 
000,000. But of that $13,000,000,000, more 
than $4,000,000.000 will be due to unusual war 
demand. We all know how extremely short 
is the life of wartime prosperity and how 
strong is the tendency for every dollar of 
profit gained by war to be offset later on by 
$2 of losses. Therefore, we can feel strongly 
reassured, as we look toward the future, be- 
cause we have under our national farm struc- 
ture the solid foundation of the ever-normal 
granary price-supporting and soil-building 
program. This program has been validated 
by the congressional, Presidential, and ju- 
dicial acts of your Government again and 
again. You as farmers are not forgotten to- 
day, and thanks to the history of the past 9 
years you will not be forgotten tomorrow 

Now I wish to talk about some of the other 
problems we face at this most critical jJunc- 
ture in our history. What about industrial 
preduction? 

Short-sighted enemies of the farm program 


who criticized the tarmers for scarcity eco- 
nomics have been put to shame. The mil- 
lions of us who worked to build that pro- 
gram planned for stability and abundance— 


stability for the farmer and abundance for 


the consumer, and fertility for the soil. We 
did our job Agriculture is ready and is pro- 
ducing to fill our wartime needs. But a 
large part of industry did not plan for extra 
capacity Industry did not accumulate big 
reserve upplies he bargaining type of 
mind was too much in control. Fortunately 
those who have hitherto been unwilling to 
give up Ordinary production and sales are 


new putting their shoulders into the collar. 
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These industrial leaders are as fine, patri- 
otie citizens as you will meet anywhere, but 
they did not produce results fast enough 
until Pearl Harbor jarred them loose and 
Don Nelson was put in supreme command. 
Now we are really going places. There is 
no time to lose. The curtain is rising on the 
last act of the most tremendous drama in 
history. Every one of us is an actor on the 
world stage. 

Every one of us has to ask every day, “Am 
I doing my best to help the war effort?” I 
have no fear about you as farmers doing 
your end of the job. Each one of you is 
willing and happy to work an extra hour or 
two a day to compensate for the farm ma- 
chinery that can’t be bought or the labor 
that can’t be had. The farm women and 
children whose help has always been of in- 
estimable value will in this time of crisis 
furnish the additional assistance without 
which our farm effort would fail. Industry, 
at last, is, I believe fully awake also. Our 
aluminum production in 1942 will be two 
and a half times as much as in 1939. Our 
steel production in 1942 will be more than 
50 percent greater than in 1939. By 1944, 
under plans now being rushed, we shal] be 
able to produce synthetically here in the 
United States as much rubber as we formerly 
imported from the Far East. Our copper 
production in 1942 will be a third more than 
in 1939 Yes; industry is going to town, and 
by the grace of consumer self-denial, it will 
all be expressed in terms of shipping, planes, 
tanks, and munitions. 

When I say industry is going to town, I 
mean iabor, capital, and management. With 
the country in the midst of a war which is 
more dangerous by far than any we have ever 
been engaged in, I can’t believe that the re- 
sponsible leaders of labor will for a moment 
countenance strikes which could conceivably 
mean the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
lives. Neither can I believe that capital and 
management will permit conditions to de- 
velop which encourage strikes. Anyone who 
has a boy in the Pacific now or soon to be 
there knows exactly what I mean. 

To get production at the necessary speed, 
we must bave thorough and wholehearted 
cooperation by labor and management in all 
the factories producing war goods. Both 
management and labor must be members of 
a team, sharing responsibilities and partici- 
pations to the limit of their capacities in this 
all-important cause. 

Hitler and Japan are driving desperately 
against time. They must knock us out in 
1942 or not at all. All signs indicate that the 
summer of 1942 will be a repetition of the 
summer of 1918, with the Axis making one 
last desperate all-out attempt. But when the 
final struggle is fought to a finish, we can 
have a better peace than at the end of 1918, 
provided every person in the United States 
realizes that his every action every day is 
producing results in terms of life or death 
for our young men. The industrial leaders 
and workers who expand the production of 
rubber, copper, aluminum, and steel will save 
the lives of thousands. The man who stops 
the production of even a single plane may 
determine the outcome of a battle on which 
will depend a short war or a long war. 

I have great faith in the productive power 
of the American people, the American soil, 
and the American factory, when these great 
forces are finally organized for war and driven 
by a fiery and continuous will to victory. If 
we really do produce, and above all if we fight 
with our hearts aflame, knowing that on us 
depends the fate of the world for a thousand 
years, America will be the final determining 
force of this titanic conflict. 

The fall of Singapore, the loss of Java, the 
threat to India, Australia, Africa, and even to 
our own shores—all these disasters and 
threats of disaster mean that we haven’t a 
minute to lose in putting our productive 





power on the line of battle everywhere over 
the world. America is now fully awake— 
except for those who so lack imagination that 
it would require the jar of bombs falling in 
their own cities and the occupation of one 
of our own United States by the enemy to 
stir them to putting forth the last final ounce 
of energy. 

This process of awakening has been slow 
and So far as I know, one man, 
and one man only, realized and put in writ- 
ing a generation ago his belief that Imperial 
Germany and Imperial Japan would inevita- 
bly plot against the peace of the world and 
would be partners in their internatione! 
banditry. By 1931 there were perhaps a dozen 
persons in the United States who, like Secre- 
tary Stimson, saw the outline of the future 
when Japan moved into Manchuria. From 
1933 onward, President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull were leaders in calling attention to 
the possible danger. 

Knowing Hitler’s objectives from the very 
start, Secretary Hull felt that peace might 
be maintained by encouraging the freer flow 
of a larger volume of goods in international 
trade. President Roosevelt believed in the 
Hull formula, but he realized at the same 
time that in a world shaped by German and 
Japanese pressure 't was equally imperative 
to build up the maximum, of military pre- 
paredness as the only possible road to peace 
He enlarged the Navy and he built the dams 
whose power now makes possible aluminum 
for our aircraft. Had it not been for what 
he did along these lines, Hitler would be 
master of the world today 

Looking backward, I am sure the President 
feels that he should have done more. But 
as a matter of fact, it was impossible for him 
to do more until such time as the majority 
of our people fully realized what Hitler and 
the Japs were really up to. From the Presi- 
dent on down, those who preached the intent 
of Hitler and Jupan to dominate the world 
were called warmongers. I myself was bit- 
terly attacked when, at Des Moines, in Au- 
gust 1940, I called attention to the true 
nature of the world struggle. Now Pearl 
Harbor, Singapore, and Java have demon- 
strated beyond all doubt what we are up 
against. These losses prove how foolish and 
dangerous it is to fee) safe and secure behind 
the fancied barriers of the two oceans. Per- 
haps this time we shall really stay awake and 
really produce and save for the sake of the 
war effort, as the American people can pro- 
duce and save when they fully realize the 
magnitude of the threat to their own country 

But it is not enough for the people of the 
United States to do a supremely good job 
on the farm, in the factory, and overseas. It 
is not enough to do all this and cooperate 
wholeheartedly with England in the war effort 
We must realize that there are 24 other na- 
tions involved, each one of which in its own 
corner of the world is playing an extremely 
important role. The Dutch in the east by 
their valiant resistance gained for us the 
precious weeks which may yet prove to be the 
downfall of Japan. And no one can forget 
for a second the all-important contributions 
of Russia and China Russia, while not at 
war with Japan, is holding immobilized mary 
hundreds of thousands of Japanese troops. 
China is our greatest single ally on the Japa- 
nese front, because she is keeping engaged a 
million Japanese troops on the mainland of 
China. Russia and China are buying for us, 
directly anc indirectly, the precious days and 
months we need. They are enabling us to 
move to the Far East the planes without 
which both Australia and India must in- 
evitably fall into Japanese hands. We owe 
China and Russia a great debt of gratitude 
and we must so produce and so fight that 
they realize when peace comes that we have 
done at least as much for them as they have 
for us. 

I hope that each of the 26 United Nations 
will engage in a friendly rivalry to see who 

















best can serve the common cause. Let no 
unconscious tool of the Axis rumor monger 
impair that solidarity among the United Na- 
tions which guarantees an inflexible purpose 
to fight this war through to a victorious end. 

Solidarity is equally vital among the na- 
tions of the New World. And so we need to 
reach a common understancing with our 
neighbors to the north and south. Espe- 
cially we need to get on common ground with 
the other New World farmers. The Iowa 
farmer, for example, who feels disturbed be- 
cause Canadian cattle sometimes come on 
the Chicago market ought to remember that 
he is just as much damaged by an increase in 
Iowa cattle or Colorado cattle or Nebraska 
cattle which come on the Chicago market. 
The competition of his fellow cattle farmers 
here in the United States is a thousand times 
more significant than the competition from 
Canada. As a matter of fact the cattle 
farmer of Canada and the cattle farmer of 
the United States have one and the same 
problem and they should cooperate in solving 
it. 

The same is true of the producers of 
wheat—whether in Canada, Argentina, or 
right here in Nebraska. All have need of an 
international ever-normal granary and a floor 
under prices. 

The Argentine farmer, in putting his prod- 
ucts on the world market, suffers from the 
same world-wide forces as the Nebraska 
farmer. Because the farmers of the Middle 
West and the farmers of Argentina have the 
same kind of marketing problems, they should 
be friends and not economic enemies. Un- 
less we approach Argentina in the spirit of 
economic friendship. we play into the hands 
of the Nazi fifth columnists in both countries. 
The unity of the hemisphere is so important 
to our future safety that I hope the farmers 
of the United States will do everything pos- 
sible to approach the problem of competitive 
agricultural products in the spirit of interna- 
tional commodity agreements rather than in 
the spirit of competitive hatred. Remember 
that economic warfare too easily leads to mili- 
tary warfare. Nazi propagandists, working 
skillfully in the background of both coun- 
tries, will do their best to poison relations 
between us. We must not let them succeed 
Argentina is important to the safety of the 
United States, and the United States is im- 
portant to the safety of Argentina. In the 
end, we shall both stand or fall together. 

A World War forces all of us to think in 
terms larger than our own farm, our own 
county, our own State, our own Nation, our 
own hemisphere. We are torced to lift our 
eyes to the distant horizons of time and 
space. We are forced to recognize the brav- 
ery and the organizing ability of peoplé who 
speak other languages and have other reli- 
gions 

Not one of the 26 free peoples of the United 
Nations is a “master race” We leave the 
foolishness of the “master race” idea to the 
Nazis and the Japanese. The proudest thing 
we in the United States can say about our- 
selves is that we are human beings, and that 
we are fighting for a decent chance for all 
human beings everywhere in the world. That 
goes not only for the people of France and 
Norway, of Greece and China, but also for 
the unwilling victims of terror in Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. Here in the United States 
we have millions of good loyal citizens whose 
ancestors came from one or another of these 
countries. No one knows better than these 
loyal citizens that there are millions in these 
enemy countries who hate dictatorship, 
tyranny, and brutal oppression just as pas- 
Sionately as we do. 

And when our victory peace finally is won, 
we shall be forced to understand, if it is to 
be a real peace and a just peace, exactly 
what it was the rulers of Germany and Japan 
fastened upon their own countries and tried 
to fasten upon the world. We can have the 
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utmost kindness and sympathy for the 80,- 
000,000 Germans and the 80,000,000 Japanese, 
provided they are disarmed and provided we 
understand their ideology customs, and 
philosophy. When our victory peace comes, 
one of our most important jobs will be to lead 
their next generation step by step into the 
superior value for them of a democratic 
world order instead of a “master race” world 
order. Psychological disarming requires more 
patience than physical disarming, but it is 
even more necessary and it can be done if 
the problem is approached, not in a spirit of 
selfishness, but in the spirit of justice and 
human understanding 

In the final show-down, we, the democ- 
racies, will win the war, not merely because 
we have shown our capacity to fight with a 
wholehearted spirit but because the people 
of the entire world appreciate that we are 
fighting for the prosperity and dignity of the 
common man in all the nations. Germany 
and Japan may go on with victory after vic- 
tory, with the common people of both coun- 
tries saying in their disgust, “Another vic- 
tory—what is that to us.” And at the very 
time when the people of Germwny and Japan 
are becoming increasingly wearied with their 
costly, their temporary, their pyrrhic vic- 
tories, we of the United Nations will in 1942 
be building, out of our defeats, the determi- 
nation and preparation which will bring the 
final victory to us. Increasingly everywhere 
over the whole world people will begin to 
appreciate in 1942 that the United Nations 
are fighting for a world-wide new deal with- 
out racial or class distinction. It is this 
world-wide understanding which will even- 
tually crack the morale of the German and 
Japanese people at the very moment when 
they seem closest to winning. 

I hope that we in the United States do not 
promise ny kind of post-war world without 
being able to carry through. We must not let 
isolationists and -hort-visioned reactionaries 
plunge us unnecessarily into a 1921 or a 1932. 
We can prevent economic depression after the 
war We n prevent unjust discrimination 
against peoples and classes. But this will be 
done only if, while the war is still going on, 
the rank and file of labor, agriculture, and 
business are fully awake to the magnitude of 
the peace job We must allow neither the 
isolationists nor the normalcy boys with their 
false platitudes to take charge. 

As a nation, we have much to be thankful 
for. Hitler planned to catch the United 
States by herself, after he and Japan had 
ruined the rest of the world. But we are not 
his last, lonely victim. Britain, Russia, and 
China and 22 other nations, as well as all of 
Latin America, are backing us up. 

Every one of us could well adopt the pledge 
of the Iowa boy which Senator GILLETTE re- 
cently repeated on the floor of Congress. This 
boy, Martin Treptow, was killed at Chateau- 
Thierry in 1918. On the fiyleaf of his diary 
these words were found written: 

“America must win this war. Therefore I 
will work; I will save; I will sacrifice; I will 
endure; I will fight cheerfully and do my 
utmost, as if the issue of the whole struggle 
depended on me alone.” 

Those words are as true today as they were 
24 years ago. 

Some of us may get a little discouraged 
from time to time as we read of the Far East 
campaign. But we have gone through noth- 
ing compared with that which the British, 
Russians, and Chinese have faced. Think of 
the British after Dunkirk, of the Chinese in 
1637 with all of their principal cities occu- 
pied, and the Russians in October of 1941 
with the Germans at the gates of Moscow and 
Ieningrad. When we consider what these 
countries have come through, when we think 
of their magnificent courage, we realize that 
we have not begun to figit. And then we 
look at the record of MacArthur’s gallant men 
in the Philippines and we take heart. Not 
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long ago I saw a patriotic advertisement by 
a commercial firm which said, “Beyond every 
mountain lies a valley.” Today we are strug- 
gling to find our way through the rocky 
passes of the mountain we have set out to 
cross. We shall not stop until we reach the 
valley, and then we shall do our best to make 
the valley bloom. 

Our God is a God of battles as well as a 
God of peace. Our God is a God of righteous 
indignation as well as of long-suffering kind- 
ness. We know the justice of our cause and 
our duty to the world. We shall go forward 
to a glorious sunrise, no matter how dark the 


night. 





Strikes in War Industries 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Moniay, March 16, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the prairies are afire in 
Oklahoma. John Q. Public is aroused as 
never before. Mass meetings are being 
held all over the State demanding no 
strikes, no 40-hour week, and 100 percent 
production in our industries in an all- 
out effort to win.the war. They are 
right. , 

Thousands of communications to Okla- 
homa Members of Congress say, in 
substance: 

If we are to carry the war to the enemy 
we must all work and work hard now—this 
year—not in 1943 or 1944. Every industry 
which can be converted to war production 
should be converted now—not eventually 
Every worker—every employer—every citizen 
must forget hours as usual, wages as usual, 
profits as usual, business as usual, politics 
as usual—or anything else as usual, until we 
win this war. 


Mr. Speaker, the people are tired of 
hearing “too little and too late.” They 
demand action now. 

The people of Oklahoma are demand- 
ing action of the Oklahoma congressional] 
delegation. We understand how they 
feel about it. We are as anxious as they 
are that our war production be increased 
to the maximum as quickly as possible. 
We have close relatives and friends in the 
armed forces. 

Mr Speaker, the Smith bill, H. R. 4139, 
designed to prevent strikes and correct 
labor abuses, was passed by the House on 
December 3—before Pearl Harbor. The 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD shows that Mem- 
bers from the eight congressional districts 
of Oklahoma all votec for that bill. It 
has not yet passed the other body of 
Congress. After Pearl Harbor, the Sen- 
ate evidently thought that with the Na- 
tion at war and an unprecedented spirit 
of unity prevailing, legislation along this 
line would not be required, especially since 
all labor leaders promised there would be 
no strikes in labor industries during the 
emergency. 
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Mr. Speaker, the people are in no 
mood for delay or quibbling. They are 
ready to make any sacrifice to win the 
war. They want and have a right to ex- 
pect immediate and definite action to end 
strikes, remove arbitrary limitations on 
work periods, and eliminate labor rack- 
eteering, industrial profiteering, and 
everything else tending to delay our war 
program. Let us have a record roll call 
vote on the repeal of the 40-hour week 
for the duration. 

Mr. Speaker, in defense of the Congress 
may I say that by legislation we have re- 
moved all restrictions as to the number 
of planes, tanks, ships and other neces- 
sary war equipment and authorized the 
War and Navy Departments to proceed 
with only the sky as the limit. We have 
also appropriated every amount asked for 
war purposes by the administration. The 
job has been put upon the doorstep of 
the Army and Navy and War Production 
Board and we remain ready to do what- 
ever else is required. 





War Rumors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. HUGHES 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16 ‘(legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement ap- 
pearing in the Sunday Morning Star, of 
Wilmington, Del., of March 15, 1942. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Russia SEEKING Truce, RuMoRS IN SWEDEN 
Say 
(By Donald Day) 
(Reprinted from the Chicago Tribune of 
March 9, 1942) 

StTocKHOLM, SwEDEN, March 8.—There are 
persistent rumors in Stockholm about nego- 
tiations between the Soviet and German Gov- 
ernments which may lead to a truce on the 
eastern front. 

FIGHTING ENGENDERS RESPECT 

Although these rumors are categorically de- 
nied by persons connected with the German 
and Soviet Legations in Stockholm, it is re- 
called that the representatives of Moscow 
and Berlin met in December 1938, and 
reached an economic agreement. This later 
became a political agreement signed in Mos- 
cow just before the outbreak of the German- 
Polish war, when a combined English-French 


military mission was in the Soviet capital 
attempting to persuade the Soviet Govern- 
ment to join them as an ally against Ger- 
many 

The present negotiations are said to be just 


as involved as the discussions which preceded 


the war There is a complete lack of faith on 
both sides, together with a mutual under- 
standing of the advantages which both have 
to Offer for a temporary truce. There is also 
& mutual respect developed by 8 months of 


ferocious fighting. 
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INITIATED BY RUSSIA 


The Soviet Government was the first to 
make the advances now said to be under 
discussion. The chief reason for Moscow’s 
proposals is said to be ‘he desire to influence 
the British and American Governments into 
undertaking an attack on the continent 
which will relieve the pressure on the Soviet 
Union, as recently advocated by Maxim Lit- 
vinov, Russian Ambassador to the United 
States, in his New York speech. 

Moscow is reported dissatisfied with the 
project of an expeditionary force, largely com- 
posed of Americans, landing in the near 
future at Murmansk. Soviet military experts 
say this is insufficient help, and Russia can 
only obtain effective relief by a large-scale 
invasion of Europe. 


THE Free Press Is BEGGING For CHAINS 

There is a newspaper enjoying America’s 
freedom of press called the Chicago Tribune. 
This paper very modestly refers to itself as 
the world’s greatest newspaper. We don’t 
know what the Tribune's claim to fame is, 
but with the story reprinted above as a sam- 
ple, we’d say the Tribune takes the grand 
prize for rumor mongering. 

Now, we were very tolerant of the Tribune’s 
isolationist policy of hampering President 
Roosevelt’s defense programs. We even over- 
looked it when the Tribune printed secret, 
tentative United States Government war 
plans, the publication of which may have 
precipitated the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Yes, although Japan had long been prepar- 
ing for war, it may very well have been that 
the United States war plans, as published in 
the Tribune, were sufficient excuse for imme- 
diate attack. At least we know that Japan 
used the Tribune story to whip her people 
into a frenzy of hate against us 

But, we're at war now! Our boys are on 
the battle fronts of the world depending on a 
unified America to stand behind them. Any- 
one who endangers the lives of these boys and 
the security of our country by the dissemina- 
tion of foreign propaganda is guilty of 
treason! 

What is the purpose of Tribune Publisher 
Robert McCormick and his associates in 
printing such stuff as that dispatch from 
Stockholm? 

If he doesn’t know that Stockholm is the 
source for Axis propaganda; if he doesn’t know 
that the above story is a message which 
Berlin-Tokyo-Rome is trying to dump on us; 
if he doesn’t yet know that the Axis “divide 
and conquer” strategy is designed to split 
England, Russia, and the United States—his 
paper should be suppressed for the duration. 

It is amazing that the United States Gov- 
ernment should allow publication of treach- 
erous rumors which do not even claim any 
foundation or quote a responsible statesman. 
Certainly, in any of the Axis countries the 
heads responsible for such demoralizing 
rumors would have rolled long ago. 

Americans are asking for a strong govern- 
ment because we are at war with ruthless 
gangsters. We want our Government to stop 
babying traitors. Yes; it’s time to take the 
gloves off—and get tough. 

Neither freedom of speech nor freedom of 
press permits McCormick or any potential 
Quislingist to drive a wedge between the 
United States and its Allies. He, and his 
Tribune, and “his allies” have gone too far 
this time. This is not a Chicago election 
brawl; nor is this the ordinary political fakery. 
This is war—with blood being spilt from the 
broken bodies of innocent human beings. 

The mothers, fathers, sisters, and brothers 
of our boys in uniform cry for vengeance. 
They demand that the snakes be scotched. 
The enemies within our gates must be in- 
terned or interred. 





The 40-Hour Week 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Washington News of 
Thursday, March 12, 1942, entitled “49 
Hours—and Time To Lose.” 

There being no objection, the editoria] 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


40 HOURS—AND TIME TO LOSE 


America wasn’t won with a 40-hour week. 

But it can be lost with one. 

If you don’t believe it, look at France. 

The more abundant life is a fine thing in 
time of peace, but it doesn’t work in war. 

We may look stronger on paper, but statis- 
tics don’t win wars. We've had a vivid 
3-month proof of that fact. 

We won't win by profits as usual, business 
as usual, strikes as usual, hours as usual, 
relief as usual, politics as usual, wasting as 
usual, tires as usual, or sugar as usual. Or 
anything else as usual. 

If we hope ever to get back to our usual life, 
we've first got to reconcile ourselves to doing 
the unusual until this war is won. If not, 
we'll lose it. 

We can’t just spend our way to victory. We 
can’t bull or boast, plan or project our way 
out of this mess. This is no job for faddists, 
theorists, and the dreamy-eyed. 

This is a job for fighting and working—as 
much fighting and as much working as it 
takes to win. 

This war is the real McCoy. 

It’s Bataan Peninsula. 

The price of this war can’t be figured just 
in dollars. 

They are essential; yes. But they are im- 
portant only as they are translated into fight- 
ing and working. 

Millions of Americans must take arms if we 
are to win. Thousands upon thousands must 
die. 

Every island the Japs take, every inch the 
Germans gain, every ship that goes down in- 
creases the price we must pay in blood and 
sweat. 

But this doesn’t mean we can’t win—if we 
are willing to pay the price. Not just with 
money—but with fighting and hard work. 

Not just with the bodies of our boys—for 
this war has shown that bodies aren’t enough 
Nor bare courage. If they were, MacArthur 
and his men wouldn’t be battling with their 
backs to the wall. 

This is a war of armaments. 

To get those armaments we've got to gel 
down to work. Not just 40 hoursa week. Not 
work that is restricted by a lot of taboos and 
rules and restraints. Not Saturday off. Not 
time-and-a-half. Not double time on Sunday 
Not dues-picketing holidays, slow-downs 
walks-out, lock-outs, or any other kind of 
“outs.” Not haggling over contracts. Not 
wasting time in endless conferences. Not 
passing letters through a mystic maze of 
bureaus. 

The 40-hour week was adopted at the depth 
of the depression—and for good purpose. 
Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black, then a 
Senator, wanted to make it 30 hours. The 
problem at that time was to spread the 
work. The problem now is to get the work 











done. There was so little work to do then; 
there is no limit to the work to be done now. 

We can’t do enough in 40 hours to beat an 
enemy that works far more. Especially not 
when he’s got a vast head start. 

And we can’t afford to pay double time 
and time and a hali to build a machine 
greater than the one he built with forced 
labor and existence wages. The cost ali 
comes out of the taxpayers’ pockets anyhow, 
which in the end means out of the workers’ 
pockets. And millions of workers would ac- 
tually get higher weekly, monthly, and yearly 
wages if the overtime penalty were lifted 
and they were employed the longer hours 
that they are able and eager to work. 

In between our short hours and the enemy’s 
long ones—excessively and injuriously iong— 
there is some decent medium. British ex- 
perience fixes the maximum productive effi- 
ciency at about 55 hours. 

But as a starter why not go back to the 
48-hour week, which uSed to be considered 
so reasonable and desirable? 

Forty-eight hours at straight time—enough 
to do a real job, enough to speed up our 
production encrmously. (War Production 
Chief Donald Nelson says our war industries 
as a whole are operating at only 50 percent 
of capacity. As one cause of this lag he cites 
the widespread insistence on extra pay for 
working on holidays and Sundays.) 

Forty-eight hours would hold down the 
cost to more reasonable levels and help stop 
inflationary price rises which are nibbling at 
the worker’s famiiy budget. 

France wouldn’t give up a 40-hour week 
till she was beaten. 

Now, while France works 60 and 70 hours 
for the Germans, she can think back to the 
days when she wouldn’t work more than 40 
hours for herself. 

Will we do the same? 





Production of Synthetic Rubber 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to invite the attention of every Member 
of Congress to a statement which has 
just been made public in New York, N. Y., 
concerning the production of synthetic 
rubber and other essential war materials 
from petroleum. 

Large petroleum-producing organiza- 
tions are located in the Third Congres- 
sional District of Kansas, which I have 
the honor to represent. I feel it my 
duty to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues and my constituents accurate 
information concerning recent scientific 
and technical developments of petro- 
leum, because my congressional district 
and the great State of Kansas provide 
a substantial share of the petroleum now 
So urgently needed in our all-out war 
effort. 

Much inaccurate information is circu- 
lated throughout the Nation concerning 
the production of synthetic rubber from 
petroleum, and I hope every Member of 
Congress will read the statement on 
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synthetic rubber which I am placing in 
the Recorp. Owners of farm tractors, 
automobiles, trucks, and other motor- 
driven vehicles requiring rubber tires, are 
greatly alarmed as a result of the wide 
distribution of this hysteria developing 
misinformation. 

It was very encouraging to read an ab- 
breviated Associated Press story, report- 
ing a public statement made by Mr. 
W. S. Parish, president of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, which was made 
public Wednesday, March 11, 1942, from 
the offices of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. After reading the incom- 
plete statement as printed in an Asso- 
ciated Press story, I secured a copy of 
the complete statement of Mr. Farish, 
and as it contained much information of 
vital interest to every Member of the 
Congress as well as every American citi- 
zen, interested in winning the war, I de- 
cided to place Mr. Farish’s statement in 
its complete form in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in order that this statement from 
an unquestioned authority might be easily 
available to those who desired to know 
the facts and truth about this most 
interesting subject. The full text of the 
statement is as follows: 


“An investment in synthetic rubber pro- 
ducing facilities of less than $15 per pas- 
senger car will provide sufficient rubber to 
keep America’s automobiles on the roads,” 
W. S. Farish, president of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) said today Continuing, he added: 
“Fulfilment of military needs is, of course, 
the immediate necessity. These needs must 
be taken care of from the stock pile of nat- 
ural rubber, plus the output of synthetic 
rubber units included in the program an- 
nounced recently by Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse H. Jones, plus natural production still 
available to the United Nations. But after 
these needs are provided for the only limita- 
tion on supply of syuthetic rubber for civil- 
ian use is shortage ot fabricated steel and 
other construction materials required for the 
necessary plants. 

“It is difficult to see how any substitute 
for rubber tires could be provided with an 
estimated investment cost of less than the 
$15 per car for plants to make synthetic 
rubber. To the extent that plants for the 
production of synthetic rubber from oil can 
be built without diverting construction ma- 
terials and labor from more essential prod- 
ucts, any demand can be filled in this way. 
While spring wheels, rope tires, and manv 
other ingenious substitutes may be resorted 
to with advantage in some cases, it would 
seem that economic loss and diversion of 
labor and materials from the war effort would 
probably be less by providing the synthetic 
rubber for all essential motor transportation 
needs of the country. 

“Synthetic rubber of the buna type has al- 
ways cost at least twice as much as the nat- 
ural product,” he continued. “Even in very 
large quantities this synthetic rubber would 
cost about 30 cents a pound, against a nor- 
mal price for natural rubber of less than 15 
cents a pound. For large scale operations, in- 
cluding the raw materials needed, the invest- 
ment required to produce buna rubber is 
$1,000 per ton of yearly capacity—perhaps, 
$700,600,000 to $800,000,000 for the entire 
needs of the country, military and civilian. 

“A new type of synthetic rubber developed 
by us, known as butyl, can be produced for 
an investment of about $700 per ton of yearly 
capacity. This rubber has never been pro- 
duced commercially but we have made it for 
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some time experimentally. and large samples 
have been tested in tires by two of the large 
rubber companies. There is gcod reason to 
hope that whole tires—carcass, tread, and 
tube—can be made successfully from this 
synthetic rubber. These tires would not at 
once be comparable with the buna tires or 
the natural-rubber tires now in use, but they 
should give satisfactory service at speeds up 
to at least 35 miles per hour and should last 
for 10,000 miles. The cost of this rubber is 
estimated to be about one-half the cost of 
buna rubber. 

“Synthetic rubber for tire purposes has 
never been and is not now commercially in 
competition with the raw rubber; but it is 
the quickest and surest way I know of filling 
our military needs and such civilian needs 
as are deemed essential under existing con- 
ditions. But only the Government can pro- 
vide for immediate erection of full-scale fa- 
cilities, and it is true that a continuing sub- 
sidy of some kind will be required to main- 
tain operations. 

“Only the lack of natura! rubber can jus- 
tify this investment. That is the reason— 
the only reason—why the United States did 
not have more synthetic rubber capacity 
before Pearl Harbor. In fact, no country in 
the world, outside of Germany—which knew 
in advance it would be blockaded from nor- 
mal sources of supply—had any synthetic 
facilities to speak of capable of producing 
tire rubber.” 

Mr. Farish said that even before the out- 
break of war in the Pacific his company had 
already spent or contracted for $12,000,000 on 
its own responsibility in building plants and 
providing raw materials for making synthetic 
rubber from petroleum. 

“Prior to the day Japan attacked us, and 
while natural rubber was still being shipped 
in large quantities from the Far East, domes- 
tic affiliates of Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) had 
in operation abou* 5,000 tons a year of syn- 
thetic rubber capacity, intended to produce 
specialty rubber and the raw materials needed 
to make it. We also had under construction 
then nearly 15,000 tons additional capacity— 
all finaficed by ourselves in the hope that 
special technical uses could be found for this 
quantity of synthetic rubber. 

“In the interval since Pearl Harbor we 
have undertaken to produce for our Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Government a total 
of over 200,000 short tons annually of special 
synthetic rubber and raw materials for buna 
rubber. This operation should be in full 
swing by the middle of 1943.” 

Mr. Farish stated that there are avaijable 
from oil and gas abundant raw materials for 
all the synthetic rubber the Nation needs, 
without drawing upo. raw material essential 
to other war production. 

“Our interest in synthetic rubber is ob- 
vious,” Mr. Farish observed. “This product 
can be made from petroleum gases. For 
some purposes its quality is better than 
natural rubber. We hope eventually to 
produce a rubber so good in quality that it 
can compete with the natural rubber even 
for tires. Gasoline is the oil industry’s prine 
cipal product. Fewer cars running means less 
consumption of gasoline. 

“There are no patent questions involved. 
Patent agreements were arranged and signed 
with Government approval last December 
covering all questions bearing on buna rub- 
ber. Basic buna rubber patents have been 
allowed 1 percent of the cost of the rubber. 
On this basis the royalty would amount to 
about 24% cents on a $15 synthetic rubber 
tire. 

“On butyl rubber our company is offering 
to industry and the Government royalty-free 
licenses for the duration of the war and 
reasonable royalties (to be determined by 
Government authorities) thereafter.” 
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HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be much criticism about the 
conduct of the war. At the beginning 
we have not had much success, but that 
is nothing to be alarmed about. A great 
peace-loving democracy cannot change 
over night and become a ripping, roar- 
ing war machine spreading destruction 
and death in its wake. A democracy 
moves slowly—but it moves. 

When we are not having a great 
amount of success, and I for one think 
we have made a good showing, everyone 
seems willing to blame someone else. 
First, the administration is criticized, 
then Congress, then capital, and then 
labor. The public is looking for a goat. 
If we had started in and found success 
on our side at the beginning, very little 
criticism would have been forthcoming. 

It is not quite fair to criticize the ad- 
ministration headed by the President. 
Every citizen ought to know the Presi- 
dent is giving every ounce of his energy 
to win the war. He just happens to be 
President at this time, and, as such, he 
deserves the support of every citizen. 
There are many who say it could have 
been handled better, bui who is there to 
say this as a fact? No one knows what 
he would do himself in an emergency 
until the emergency comes. When it 
does come, no two men will respond in 
the same way to conditions which are 
foreign to our way of living. We will 
accompiish more to give the President 
our unqualified support. We can do it if 
every citizen will, each day, do the best 
he can to prepare this country to fight. 

There is no use in criticizing Congress 
as a body because Congress is doing the 
best it knows how to support the war ef- 
fort. On essential war legislation the 
Congress is in full agreement. Some 
Members of Congress have too much 
fault to find, but that is due to the fault 
founi by the people back home. 

Capital is blamed, because it will not 
expand and thus contribute more to pro- 
duction. Capital is blamed for labor 
troubles: it is claimed that capital] is 
making too much profit from the defense 
program. It is claimed that a countless 


number of millionaires are being made | 


from war profits. 

Labor 
more wages and opposes a 7-day week. 
Some Members of Congress, at the insist- 
ence of people back home, want to put 


compel the workers to worl. any hours at 
any price as a matter of patriotic duty. 

We should not, in Congress, attack 
either capital or labor unti) we have the 
facts. Those in charge of our war-pro- 
duction effort should be in a position to 
State whether capital is right or wrong: 


they should also be in a position to state | 


whether labor is right or wrong. Those 
whose responsibility it is to see that pro- 


is blamed because it asks for | 





duction goes forward can come before 
Congress to tell their story. Surely they 
and the President have full information. 

We should be careful about abandon- 
ing all labor legislation. England has 
not seen fit to doso. Canada has not seen 
fit to do so. France did that very thing. 
Labor in France gave up and France was 
a push-over for Hitler. 

To those who say we are doing nothing, 
let me say that in my opinion, from what 
information is available here, we are 
doing a good job in cur war production. 
In peacetime we were turning out about 
25 bombers annually, and now we are up 
to 3000 per month and the goal of 60,000 
for this year will be reached. We are 
turning out planes faster than we can 
train men to use them, and faster than 
we can land them with our Allies. The 
same thing is true of fighting ships. 
These are coming down the ways ahead 
of schedule. The people should remem- 
ber that it is quite an undertaking to do 
our fighting 8,090 miles across a sea pa- 
trolled by an enemy that is trained and 
equipped to the minute in sea warfare. 
A battleship, for example, is uSeless un- 
less protected by planes. and it is only 
about a year since this Nation became 
“plane conscious,” conscious of planes as 
weapons of national defense. A year 
ago, 2 years ago, 5 years ago, on the floor 
of this House, I made the statement that 
battleships as such were out of date; that 
a bomb could sink any of them, but it was 
not until the defeat of the British on the 
island of Crete that this fact was actu- 
ally demonstrated. Since them the evi- 
dence has accumulated in such volume 
that every fighting agency now demands 
planes and more planes. Remember also 
it was not so very long ago that one of 
the great men of the Nation was court 
martialed and disgraced because he ad- 
vocated what we now know we must 
have—planes and more planes. 

We are fast getting around to organ- 
izing our efforts—to doing the right thing 
at the right time—and if we do not lose 
our heads and begin blaming everyone 
but ourselves, our war effort will repre- 
sent our maximum strength. When that 
strength of which we are capable is 
reached the war picture will be changed, 
and then we shall begin to count victories 


instead of defeats. 


We shall never reach that maximum if 
we allow ourselves to become divided. 
Many say this war will last a long time. 
Of course it will. It will last until we 
have more and better weapons than.our 
enemies, and we will get those weapons 
when labor and capital will work together 
to a common end. We cannot punish 
either labor or capital, but must have the 
support of both. Let us not jump at con- 
clusions or start an offensive until we are 
ready. This is no time to accuse the 


| President of bluridering when we do not 
the skids under all labor legislation and | 


know that he has blundered. This is no 
time to accuse Congress of failing to de- 
stroy capital or in failing to wipe out in 
one stroke all protection to labor. We 
have a more important work to do—to 


| quickly iron out the differences between 
| these two classes at the first sign of dis- 


agreement. This is being done faster 
than most people realize, 2nd I for one 
will not vote to destroy either capita! or 
organized labor until the Commander in 
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Chief says it must be done to protect this 
democracy, and that must be supported 
by facts which he and his War Produc- 
tion Board find to exist. 

Just the moment we remove friction 
here at home and the people all strive for 
victory, we will begin to win the war. Be- 
fore the war is won we shall have to give 
up something—we shall have to sacri- 
fice—we may have to give up all we have, 
but what of it? Is it not worth that to 
win this war and preserve our independ- 
ence? So far as I am concerned, the 
country can have anything I have—all] I 
have—to win this war. I know that 95 
percent of all the people in the United 
States are of the same opinion. Keep 
everyone in this country eating, which we 
have not done before this war; keep 
everyone busy, which was not done before 
the war; eliminate strife, discord, and 
unwarranted attacks upon our Govern- 
ment, and the people will be surprised at 
the power to fight that can and will be 
generated in this country. 

If there are, in fact, manufacturing 
plants which will not expand, which will 
not hand work over to smaller plants 
that can do the work; if there are manu- 
facturers in this country who at this time 
are interested only in what profits they 
can make, the President will know it. 
If there are labor organizations in this 
country who strike and will not work for 
some fanciful reason of their own, the 
President will know it. When the Pres- 
ident advises Congress of this situation, 
Congress will act either against capital 
or against labor. 

Many have said on this floor, “The 
President should act now.” Where is the 
Member here who has the facts? Where 
is the Member who can show this House 
that the President is wrong? The more 
this Congress wades around in a mass of 
half truths, not knowing the actual facts, 
the better it will suit our enemies. My 
advice is to keep cool; go to work at the 
job and do not blame anyone anywhere 
unless we are in possession of the facts. 

Some Members here cannot stand crit- 
icism—criticism against Congress is nat- 
ural—the people have no other way of 
showing their feelings. Any Congress- 
man should be able to take it. Person- 
ally, I do not care what is said about me 
or to me when I know myself I am doing 
my best. Some Congressmen are afraid 
of being defeated. Well, what of it? 
You can afford to be defeated if you are 
in the right, but you cannot afford to win 
if you are in the wrong. 


Sale of Government Wheat 
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HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, when I 
was in Oregon a few weeks ago I had a 
meeting with the officials of the Eastern 
Cregon Wheat League, where we Gis- 
cussed the question of the Government 








selling its surplus Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration wheat at less than parity. Also 
covered was the 49-cent tax imposed on 
hot wheat held by the growers who had 
not complied with the program, and the 
question of storage of Government wheat. 
I asked the group to put their views in 
writing and send them tome. They have 
done so. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may include their state- 
ment in my remarks and that I may re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
is not now in favor of the 49-cent penalty, 


is he? 

Mr. PIERCE. If we do not stick to our 
program and carry out the quotas fixed, 
' it will be absolutely wrecked. Wheat will 
not be worth 25 cents per bushel in Kan- 
sas or anywhere else, and there will be no 
buyers. You will break down the whole 
structure if you continue your fight to 
break the quota. 

EASTERN OREGON WHEAT LEAGUE, 
March 4, 1942. 
Hon. WALTER M. PIERCE, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Pierce: Complying 
with your request, when we saw you recently 
in Pendleton, that we write you, this is in 
reference to the bill prohibiting Commodity 
Credit Corporation from selling wheat, among 
other agricultural commodities, below parity, 
which has since passed the Senate. 

At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Oregon Wheat League at Heppner, December 
4, 5, and 6, great concern was expressed by 
those present over the prospective shortage of 
storage space for the 1942 crop of wheat, due 
to the fact that our elevators and warehouses 
were full and there was nothing definite in 
view that could be done with the present 
large supply to make room. 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and Commodity Credit Corporation represent- 
atives present indicated there were plans to 
move some of our wheat to Russia. Aside 
from this they could not suggest any other 
outlet except that something further might 
develop if wheat were readily available. 

When asked how many farmers present 
would be willing to release their wheat to 
Commodity Credit Corporation at any time 
Commodity Credit Corporation could use it or 
could find a place for it, a unanimols show 
of hands went up. They were anxious that 
every opportunity be taken advantage of to 
reduce the surplus in order to relieve the 
storage situation. 

Since the attack on Pearl Harbor the Rus- 
sian prospect has changed. You know what 
the chance is as well as we. 

On January 23 a meeting of the executive 
committee was called at Arlington to fur- 
ther consider possibilities of clearing our 
Storage space for the 1942 crop. At this meet- 
ing the feed program was explained whereby 
Commodity Credit Corporation would en- 
courage a greater use of wheat by feeders of 
livestoc’ through selling cracked wheat to 
feeders at the loan value or at 4 cents under 
loan value if taken as whole grain. 

At the request of the executive committee 
of the Wheat League, a group of speakers held 
meetings in each of the wheat counties to 
explain the feed program and to tell farmers 
that “now is the time to release some wheat 
to Commodity Credit Corporation.” 

Wheat League farmers are keeping faith 
with Commodity Credit Corporation by re- 
leasing their wheat, foregoing the chance of 
& raise in price before due date of April 30 
as they had indicated they would, and as 
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shown by the fact that they have already re- 
leased to date 3,500,000 bushels or 25 percent 
of all the loan wheat in Oregon. 

Of the 1941 wheat crop in the three north- 
western States growers took loans on approx- 
imately the following: Oregon, 14,000,000; 
Idaho, 9,000,000, and Washington, 22,000,000 
bushels, making a total of 47,000,000 bushels. 

The amount moved to date is not a large 
portion of the Northwest total but it does 
mean, while not enough, quite a block of 
Oregon storage space is being cleared. We 
understand that Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation is shipping from the Northwest ap- 
proximately 30 cars per day, most of which is 
going to California, western Oregon, and 
Washington points. This is quite an item 
when there is no place else to go with the 
rest of it. 

Up to February 24 the Commodity Credit 
Corporation office in Portland had received 
orders for 3,660,000 bushels. You will note 
that the releases by Oregon farmers alone 
have been practically enough to keep the 
orders filled. Wheat League farmers are do- 
ing this in order that Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may have ample quantities ready for 
quick movement to supply any or whatever 
chance that might be sighted for placing any 
wheat. 

The Eastern Oregon Wheat League wants 
full parity for wheat, as indicated by their 
action at Heppner endorsing “* * * the 
wheat-loan principle based upon 85 percent 
of parity, supported by A. C. P. and parity 
payments to bring wheat growers’ price up 
to parity.” In case these payments should 
be dropped, we would still feel it would be 
only fair and just to have and would want 
full parity attained by some method. 

Normally it would seem that Commodity 
Credit Corporatior. should sell the wheat at 
parity; but since farmers have received parity 
through the loan and payments for the 1941 
crop (although it is the product of only 70 
percent of their normal acreage) , except those 
who have speculatively failed to cooperate 
with the program, and since the feed-selling 
program is already in operation and the 
movement of our surplus is so drastically 
limited, we would regret to see this feed 
movement blocked or curtailed at this criti- 
cal time of storage shortage by suddenly forc- 
ing the selling price of Commodity Credit 
Corporation up to the higher level. 

The value and importance of the feed- 
wheat program to the farmer who is purchas- 
ing the wheat for feed is just as important, 
if not more so than the making available of 
storage for the 1942 crop, if farmers are to 
increase production of milk, eggs, and meat to 
assist in the war effort. 

As you know, most of the counties in 
western Oregon feed more wheat than they 
raise. Last year when marketing quotas were 
being voted on, members of the wheat league 
attended a number of meetings in western 
Oregon and explained to the farmers in those 
counties the ‘mportance of the marketing- 
quota provisions to the wheat grower in east- 
ern Oregon whose entire livelihood depended 
upon the raising of wheat. We asked them 
to support marketing quotas, even though it 
might mean higher-priced feeds for them. 
We received very fine support from the west- 
ern Oregon counties, and all of them gave 
big majorities in favor of marketing quotas. 

We feel that the feed-wheat program, as it 
is now operating, is a demonstration of the 
value of marketing quotas and the principles 
of the ever-normal granary. We also feel that 
if we, as wheat farmers, were to support the 
movement to sell this wheat at not less than 
parity price, when we have received parity 
prices through payments, we would be break- 
ing faith with the farmers in western Oregon 
who supported us in the marketing quota 
vote. 

That the farmers in Oregon appreciate the 
value of the feed-wheat program and are 
making use of it is shown by the fact that 
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as of February 24, 26 counties in Oregon had 
placed orders for 13,000 tons or approximately 
$25 carloads of feed wheat for immediate use 
as feed. 

Farmers have been called upon to produce 
an increased amount of dairy products, eggs, 
and meat. They are doing this in the face 
of increased labor costs, labor shortages, and 
increased feed costs. It seems to us that the 
passage of this bill, which would prohibit 
Commodity Credit Corporation from selling 
this wheat for less than parity price, would 
be a very great hindrance in reaching the in- 
creased production of these products which 
are so badly needed at this time 

We believe this is the emergency position 
of the Eastern Oregon Wheat League as evi- 
denced by their action at the Heppner meet- 
ing in December, anc since that time by re- 
leasing of loan wheat prior to maturity of the 
loan that wheat league members are highly 
favorable to Commodity Credit Corporation's 
present program. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM H. STEEN, 
President. 
MILLARD R. EAKIN, 
Vice President. 





Senate Should Act on Bill To Curb 
Strikes Now 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I, for one, am glad the Ameri- 
can people are becoming aroused over 
these strikes in our defense industries, 
but I want them to know where the 
trouble lies. 


We passed a bill through this House 
some time ago to put a stop to these 
strikes and to this racketeering in our 
defense industries. ‘That measure is now 
sleeping soundly in a Senate committee, 
while that august body debates the ques- 
tion of moral turpitude in North Dakota. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That 
strike-control bill was passed through 
the House on December 3. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes, 4 
days before the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

One Senator can move to discharge the 
committee and bring the bill up for pas- 
sage. Then they can amend it to meet 
every requirement and pass it at once, 
and we will agree tothe amendments. It 
is by far the most important measure 
now before Congre.s. 

The American people are demanding 
action. Our boys are dying on land and 
sea for want of equipment, while these 
strikes, these slowdowns, and this racket- 
eering continues. 

Let the Senate act at once, and the 
House will agree immediately to any 
strengthening amendments that body 
may adopt. 

We are at war. The enemy is at our 
gates; we cannot afford to quibble or de- 
lay. The fate of the Nation is at stake. 

The Senate should act on this measure 
now! 
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High-Ranking Officers of Army and Navy 
Appeal for Passage of Legislation 
Exempting National Defense Expendi- 
tures From State and Local Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the permission granted me, I include in 
my remarks part of the testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee of Vice 
Admiral S. M. Robinson, Admiral Ben 
Moreell, and General Reybold, Chief of 
Engineers, dealing with legislation which 
seeks to exempt national defense expend- 
itures from State and local taxes. 

The statements follow: 


General Reyeouip. The bill before you is 
designed, first, to relieve the national defense 
effort of the financial toad of State and tocal 
taxation; second, to relieve the War and Navy 
Departments and other supply branches of 
the Government of the heavy administrative 
difficulties caused by the many different State 
and local taxes. 

Until last autumn it was thought that the 
Constitution prevented State and local tax- 
ation of essential Federal activities, including 
sales of articles to or for the use of the United 
States. Particularly was this believed to be 
so where any taxes imposec would be reim- 
bursed ultimately by the United States 

Admittedly, it is difficult to make an accu- 
rate estimate of the extent to which the cost 
of the defense program is being increased by 
State and local taxation The author of the 
bill under consideration estimates the in- 
creased cost to be a billion and a half dol- 
lars. In the course of a very short time this 
estimate may prove to be far too low. 

The benefit derived by the several States 
from taxation of the war effort is unevenly 
and unfairly distributed. for two principa) 
causes: 

First, the defense program, for strategic 
reasons and because of the geographical loca- 
tion of the existing plants cannot be allo- 
cated among the States with a view solely to 
the factor of State taxation and as a result 
a relatively few States may reap the harvest 

Second. The amount ard extent to which 
any State may benefit from the defense pro- 
gram through taxation depends largely upon 
whether or not the particular State imposes 
taxes and how much the taxes are. There is 
no assurance that the several States will im- 
pose uniform or reasonable taxes upon the 
defense program. As the situation stands 
today, the legislatures of 48 States are free 
to determine at their whim the type of taxes 
they will impose, and the load which they 
may impose on the defense effort in no way 
appears to be limited by the Constitution or 
congressional restriction Although State 
sales taxes now are generally imposed at rates 
of 2 percent or 3 percent, there is no reason 
why, under the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, State legislatures cannot increase tax 
rates as th see fit, unless the Congress en- 
acts the necessary preventive legislation 

The present situation is also unfair to those 
States which voluntarily cooperate with the 
Federal Government by granting tax exemp- 
tions, and I am glad to say there has been a 
good deal of such cooperation. At the time 
of the Alabama cisions, 22 States had sales- 
tax statutes Prior to these decisions, 12 
States by ative rulings or otherwise 
had relieved purchases by or for the Federal 
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Government from the burden of their taxes, 
while 1¢ States persisted in their efforts to 
tax the war program. 

Serious as is the financial burden of State 
and local taxation, the administrative prob- 
lems are even greater. Many officers and em- 
ployees of the War Department at the present 
time are continuously engaged in working 
on tax problems, which divert their energy 
from more vital aspects of the war effort. 

Tax officials have demanded the right to 
inspect records and war contracts, and in one 
instance a subpena duces tecum was issued 
for the purpose. Inspection has been de- 
manded without regard to whether or not 
the documents involved were secret or confi- 
dential. 

In reference to litigation, there has already 
been some litigation involving the applica- 
bility of particular taxing statutes to various 
phases of the defense program. Where con- 
tractors are engaged in such litigation valu- 
able time is diverted from their work for the 
much less important function of attending 
hearing- and appearing as witnesses. Not 
only have contractors been summoned as wit- 
nesses, but Government officers and employees 
have also been forced to divert time to such 
controversies. 

The War Department takes the position 
that the only solution, both to the financial 
and administrative problems of State taxa- 
tion, is by congressional action. 


Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks of the Navy, 
also appeared before the committee. 
Part of his observations follow: 


Admiral Morrge.,. Mr. Chairman and gen-. 


tlemen, the bill is strictly a war measure. Its 
primary and most important effect would 
be to relieve the various governmental agen- 
cies engaged in the war effort from a tre- 
mendous burden of administrative work A 
secondary, and not inconsiderable effect, 
would be to reduce the cost of the war effort 
to the taxpayer. 

The Supreme Court’s decision of November 
10, 1941, in the Alabama cases, makes it 
essential that this legislation be passed at 
the earliest practicable date 

With respect to the administrative burden 
mentioned above: 

All procurement processes—bidding, bill- 
ing, and paying—are impeded by the labori- 
ous and sometimes indefinite calculations 
arising from the requirements of State, 
county, and municipal taxes of many de- 
scriptions, and this results in a delay in re- 
ceipt of essential materials, and in disar- 
rangement of construction schedules and 
operations. 

Many conferences are necessary between 
officers, contractors, vendors and State, county, 
and city officials. both in the general applica- 
tion and on the details of such taxes, at sub- 
stantially every station, involving in the aggre- 
gate vast amounts of time diverted from other 
essential administrative. and executive work. 
The past expenditures of time are only the 
beginning, however. Further clearances with 
the General Accounting Office, with contrac- 
tors in the final settlement of contracts, and 
with State and city officials and vendors will 
involve even greater efforts. In some cases, 
litigation, with its attendant legal and rec- 
ord preparations, will be necessary to resolve 
doubt as to the applicability of certain taxes. 

In addition, the State, county, and city 
taxes result in much otherwise unnecessary 
paper work in the form of correspondence, 
accounting records, interoffice clearances, and 
the like. Agents of taxing bodies demand 
access to contractors’ and vendors’ accounts. 
Justification records must be prepared for the 
General Accounting Office. Specific ‘cases 
must be reduced to words for consideration of 
all concerned. Much of this paper work must 
be done by the best talent on the job, rather 
than by the lower-salaried staff, with in- 
creased loss to the progress of the work. 
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Loaded to the gunwales with paper work, 
as the Navy Department and its contractors 
already are, this rapidly increasing burden 

y—to mix the metaphor—easily prove to 
be the straw to break the camel's back. 
t is also in order for the Navy Department to 
strenuous objections to the exposition 
its secret and confidential contractual 
matters to every local Tom, Dick, and Harry 
tax collector. It is obvious that a far more 
detailed on of books and records is 
involved in the administration of a sales or 
a use tax than is involved in the administra- 
tion of a net-income tax which this proposed 
bill leaves open to the States. 


Vice Admiral S. M. Robinson said in 
Part: 

1. The Navy Department is in complete 
agreement with the War Departmer: con- 
cerning the necessity of the enactment of the 
bill as a measure essential to the successful 
promotion of this country’s war effort. The 
measure has two main objectives: (1) The 
avoidance of the enormous cost burden which 
will result if the States are allowed to levy 
sales, use, and gross income taxes on con- 
tractors engaged in our wartime production 
program; (2) the avoidance of the adminis- 
trative detail connected vith the collection of 
these taxes which, if allowed to continue will 
seriously retard the efficacy of our war efforts. 

2. It is impossible with any real accuracy 
to estimate what savings will result to the 
Government from the enactment of this pro- 
posed bill. It all depends upon how many 
of the states will try ‘o scrambie on the gravy 
train and how fast they will be able to get on. 
From present indications, it appears that the 
train is going to be loaded to capacity in 
pretty short order, not only with the States, 
but with the progeny of the States; that is, 
the -counties and municipalities, and the 
school, water, and drainage districts. The 
matter would be serious enough if it were re- 
stricted to State action aione, but, potentially 
at least, it involves the imposition of multiple 
tax burdens by both the States and by their 
political subdivisions. Thus, for example, in 
New York City, the Navy Vepartment has 
shipbuilding activities enormous in their 
scope which are exposed o the city’s sales tax. 
Nor is there any limit to the rate of the tax. 
It may be comparatively mild in its present 
incidence, but there is nothing to prevent a 
tax of 1 percent from becoming 10 percent, or 
even higher. In my opinicn, the estimates 
which have been made, indicating a burden 
running between $1,000,000,000 and $2,000,- 
000,000 are ultraconservative. 


Editorial by Elmer T. Hinton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an article 
from the Upper Sumner Press of March 
13, 1942, written by my good friend, Elmer 
Hinton, of Portland, Tenn. Not only 
does Mr. Hinton possess ability as a 
writer, he is the proud possessor of the 
confidence of his fellow citizens of Port- 
land, being the mayor of this thriving 
community. 

I was brought up in the good old-fashioned 
Methodist way. I cut my eye teeth on the 
mourners’ bench and could repeat the 








Apostles Creed before I could count to ten. 
Down the little woodland path, over which 
generations before us had walked to the old 
country church, we would go, night after 
night, guided only by faith and an old oil 
lantern. For miles and miles across the 
countryside the people would come. The 

cher would preach long and loud and the 
longer he preached the louder he got, and 
the louder he got the better the people liked 
it. He preached hellfire and brimstone and 
the brethren (and sisters, too) would shout 
“amen” in unison. They backed the 
preacher, right or wrong. Sometimes the 
cup would run over and they would shout. 
Some of the cups, I can well imagine, were 
tilted a bit, but it was not all fuss and 
feathers. 

We didn’t have banquets at the old church, 
but “dinner on the ground” was an occasion 
to write the folks about. I doubt if the lay- 
men of that old church would have enjoyed 
a banquet so much, but they were in their 
glory at a testimony meetin’. Perhaps some 
of the special musical numbers rendered at 
some of the services today would have 
sounded like a glorified cat fight to them, but 
they couid lift the ceiling when they sang 
Amazing Grace and How Firm a Foundation. 
Surely they were building on a firm founda- 
tion and their souls would rejoice as they 
would sing the old hymns of the church. 

That was many years ago. The intervening 
years have brought about many changes, in 
the church as well as elsewhere. Can you 
picture the bedlam these old soldiers would 
create in some of the well-ordered services of 
today when they started their chorus of 
“amens” and “hallelujahs,” as certainly they 
would? It is reasonable to assume that about 
half the congregation would faint and fall out 
of their pews half scared to death. 

But that was another day, one of blessed 
memory. Those old fellows did the best they 
could and when we compare the circum- 
stances of that era and this, it’s quite probable 
that they did better than many of us do today 
in this modern, streamlined, screw-ball age. 
They had the true spirit of Methodism, that 
same spirit that John Wesley caught at Alders- 
gate when he “felt his heart strangely 
* warmed.” Measured by present-day stand- 
ards, here were a lot of things these laymen 
didn’t know, but there were a few things of 
which they were quite certain—yes; quite 
certain. 


- 





Whose War Is This? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 8 
there appeared in the Chicago Sun a bril- 
liantly written editorial which I take 
pleasure in inserting here: 


Does the House Committee on Military 
Affairs know that the country is at war? 
Apparently not. A few months ago it went 
far out of its way to defend the Aluminum 
Corporation from the report of the Truman 
investigating committee. Today, rallying to 
the defense of private power companies, it is 
trying to prevent Mr. Donald Nelson and the 
Rural Electrification Administration from 
“wasting copper” by building public power 
lines to a bomber plant in Texas and an 
aluminum plant in Arkansas. 

This committee condemned Mr. Nelson, 
head of war production in America, without 
calling him as a witness. It condemned the 
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Rural Electrification Administration without 
calling a single Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration official to the witness stand. The 
testimony heard and accepted by the com- 
mittee came from officials and satellites of 
the Texas Power & Light Co. and the South- 
western Gas Co. 

One needs to explain the phenomenon by 
which a Committee on Military Affairs be- 
comes a committee for the defense of private 
gas and electric companies, especially in this 
time of national peril. The subcommittee 
which conducted the inquiry is headed by 
Congressman, Fappis, of Pennsylvania. Who 
is Mr. Fappis? For 7 years Mr. Fappis has 
been the No. 1 congressional enemy of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority public-power 
program. 

Where is the real waste in this affair of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and Mr. 
Nelson? In copper? No; the loss is in the 
division and diversion of national thought 
and effort, forcing men like Mr. Nelson to 
waste time defending themselves from the 
attacks of partisan devotees of private utility 
interests. What can these Members of Con- 
gress be thinking of, to be holding hearings for 
the benefit of gas and electric companies, 
when they ought to be pitching in to win the 
war? Is that the function of a Military Affairs 
Committee? 

People were saying a year ago, “It is later 
than you think,” meaning that the Axis 
attack upon the United States was nearer 
than the country supposed. It is time to 
bring out the slogan again. It is later than 
we think—too late by far for us to be dis- 
tracting and hectoring the men who are 
organizing the industrial power of America 
to win. 





Congress in Position To Construct 20,000 
Planes, or 180 2,100-Ton Destroyers, 
or 300 Submarines Without Appropri- 
ating Additional Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
question which will probably be deter- 
mined this week as to whether or not 
the Congress is going to provide for the 
exemption of national defense expendi- 
tures from State and local taxes, is, 
should the money appropriated by Con- 
gress for war planes, for tanks, ships, 
guns, and so forth, be dissipated for the 
payment of such routine expenses? 

At the minimum there is involved an 
amount which would pay for a fleet of 
more than 20,000 fighting airplanes 
which might mean defeat or victory, or 
would pay for a mighty fleet of 180 
2,100-ton destroyers. It would build 330 
submarines, or we could construct 1,300 
173-foot patrol craft to destroy enemy 
submarines along our coasts. 

This terrific amount of war material, 
please remember, could be paid for with- 
out increasing by $1 our great national 
debt or imposing any new taxes. 

When such a savings would result, re- 
gardless of the principle involved, is it 
not well that during the period of this 
great crisis, and you all know now that 
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we are faced with a real crisis, then why 
should we not act? 

Under the permission granted me I en- 
close as part of my remarks a statement 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and let me say this was the sec- 
ond statement that the Under Secretary 
of War made before that committee, 
urging the enactment of this legislation. 

The statement of Under Secretary 
Patterson follows: 


It has long been accepted without question 
that a State or municipality may not tax 
the United States, nor may it tax the privi- 
lege of selling goods to the United States. 
Since the acceleration of the armament pro- 
gram which began in the summer of 1940, 
however, various States and municipalities 
have sought to impose types of taxes which 
have the same effect on the United States as 
those just mentioned, with respect to their 
economic burden and increase of the admin- 
istrative burdens of the United States. 
Whatever the Congress determines with re- 
spect to this problem after the war is over, 
the War Department considers that as a war 
measure H. R. 6617 should be enacted, in 
order to eliminate taxation of the Govern- 
ment activities by indirection. 

There are two types of tax in respect of 
which the United States bears the burden. 
One arises out of the use of the cost-plus- 
fixed-fze contract. The War Department has 
found that in many situations it has been ex- 
pedient to pay a contractor an agreed fixed 
fee, plus the expense of carrying out the con- 
tract. Thus the contractor is in many re- 
spects like a paid agent or representative of 
the United States, supervising, for the fee 
paid, work and materials supplied to the 
United States. But the fixed-fee contractor 
is not legally the agent of the United States, 
and several States and some municipalities 
sought to tax such contractors, measuring 
the tax by the amount of sales to such con- 
tractors of goods the title to which imme- 
diately passed to the United States. The 
other means of acquiring Federal funds by 
the States, despite the invalidity of a direct 
tax on sales to the United States, is the im- 
position of taxes which in form are levied 
upon the vendor personally, the amount be- 
ing fixed by the price received for the vendor’s 
goods 

The War Department contended that the 
exaction of such taxes was an infringement 
of the constitutional immunity of the United 
States. On November 10, 1941, however, the 
Supreme Court handed down its decision in 
Alabama v. King & Boozer, to the effect that 
defense activities may be subjected to State 
taxation if the legal incidence of the tax falls 
upon private persons, despite the fact that 
the economic burden is borne by the Govern- 
ment by reason of the terms of its defense 
contract. 


THE EFFECT ON THE WAR EFFORT OF THE STATE 
TAXATION QUESTION 


(a) Financial: It is obvious that if the 
Congress appropriates, for example, $10,000,- 
000,000 to buy airplanes for war purposes, 
and if 3 percent of this is paid for State taxes, 
there will be 3 percent fewer airplanes to 
fight with. In appendix B of the brief pre- 
pared by the Attorney General for use in the 
Supreme Court in the King & Boozer case, it 
was estimated that in the fiscal year 1942 a 
total tax liability to the States on transac- 
tions of the type descrited would run as 
high as $137,000,000. That estimate I believe 
to be a modest one. Since that time the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the entry of the 
United States into the war have occurred, 
followed by the prodigious multiplication of 
Federal armament and other Army enter- 
prises. It is difficult to give an accurate 
estimate of the toll which may be tal2n by 
those States which choose to attempt the 
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collection of such taxes from the United 
States, but the figure last mentioned will be 
multiplied several times over if some means 
is not fouhd to stop the exactions. It is 
noteworthy that some States have followed 
a different course and have voluntarily for- 
gone some or all of such taxes. How long 
they will do so if a few States continue to 
profit by the war effort is anyone’s guess. 
In many cases it is not possible for the War 
Department to locate its projects in States 
with a favorable tax policy. Considerations 
of strategy, of raw materials, of available 
labor, and of transportation facilities must 
of necessity govern in some cases. Only 12 
States now insist upon the exaction of such 
taxes, but if the other 36 follow their lead 
the taxes will be several times their present 
figure 

(b) Administrative difficulties: The finan- 
cial burdens are serious. There are also se- 
rious administrative burdens imposed on the 
United States by the efforts of the States 
which levy such taxes. Officers disbursing 
funds appropriated by the Congress must ex- 
ercise care to insure that they are not diverted 
for the payment of invalid or otherwise inap- 
plicable State or local taxes As the taxes 
vary from State to State and from city to city, 
no general rule can be applied, but disbursing 
officers must govern themselves by the local 
law applicable to the specific project in ques- 
tion. To determine what taxes to pay and 
what not to pay requires the continual study 
of such officers and the making by them of 
decisions on close points of law, at the hazard 
of having their pay stopped if their guesses 
prove wrong. The Judge Advocate General's 
Department has been obliged to set up a spe- 
cial tax section, in which a number of officers 
spend their entire time in working on the 
various tax problems demanding prompt 
solution. 

A particularly vexing question is that pre- 
sented by secret, confidential, or restricted 
matters. Local tax authorities, State and 
municipal, have made demands to be allowed 
to inspect the books and records of contrac- 
tors engaged on projects of a nature the 
details of which must not be disclosed. Tax 
officials have demanded the right to inspect 
and, in some instances, to have copies of na- 
tional defense contracts. Contractors have 
been sued for such taxes and have been 
threatened with subpoenas duces tecum and 
other legal process in an effort to collect such 
local taxes and compel disclosure of the con- 
tents of records concerning secret war projects 
in order to assure that no dollar of revenue 
has escaped. Many such suits have been 
brought, and in the aggregate many days’ 
time of officers and civilian officials of the 
War Department, as well as the time of con- 
tractors and their employees, have been con- 
sumed in preparing records and other docu- 
ments to be used in the proper defense of 
such litigation 

Necessarily, contracts and projects for 
prosecution of the war have been placed in 
localities where facilities for producing de- 
fense materials are located or where climatic, 
strategic, and other considerations are com- 
pelling. The States thus favored, if per- 
mitted to levy their sales, use, occupational, 
and other taxes on defense enterprises, reap 
benefits not available to other States. The 
unfairness of this situation is manifest. Ef- 
forts have been and are being made to dis- 
tribute contracts as widely as possible over 
the country as a whole, but the necessity of 
speed in production frequently makes this 
impractical Facilities must be used where 
they are found 

The proposed legislation would extend im- 
munity from State and local taxation to 
so-called lump-sum defense contracts as well 
as to those placed on a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
basis. In the King & Boozer decision re- 
ferred to the Supreme Court recognized and 


mentioned the propriety of legislation by the 
Congress on this important question. 

With the United States engaged in a war 
for its life, the officers and civilian officials 
of the War Department and of the Army 
should not be asked to divert their attention 
from the critical problem of defeating the 
enemy to engage in protracted bickering with 
local officials about local taxes. The bill 
(H. R. 6617) will, it is thought, eliminate the 
entire tax problem for the period of the emer- 
gency, and it is the hope of the War Depart- 
ment that it may become law at an early date. 


. 


Accident Compensation for Air Raid 
Wardens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS i. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with my revered chair- 
man that it is an insult to the air-raid 
wardens to say that they will not serve 
unless they are covered by accident com- 
pensation. But it is also true that many 
air-raid wardens are the breadwinners 
of families who depend upon their earn- 
ings. They work for a living by day, and 
they risk life and limb for their country 
by night. What happens to their fami- 
lies if they are injured or killed? It 
seems only just anu fair that they should 
receive some assurance that if they are 
incapacitated in the line of duty, their 
families will nct be ungratefully forgot- 
ten. As to whether such compensation 
should be hand:ed by local communities, 
this war is a national effort and these 
people are helping the Nation. 

I hope, therefore, that the conferees 
and the House will agree to a satisfac- 
tory compromise, assuring the payment 
of accident compensation to our fellow 
citizens who perform dangerous duties 
and who, if injured in the line of duty, 
are genuine war casualties. 


LS 


Faddis Investigation Backfires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 9, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Bulkley 
Griffin from the Hartford (Conn.) Times: 

IN WASHINGTON 
(By Bulkley Griffin) 

WASHINGTON.—The uproar caused in Con- 
gress by its House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee’s report on an Arkansas power project, 
presented along with a minority report from 
Congressman FITZGERALD (Democrat) of Con- 
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necticut, seems to have boiled down to noth- 
ing but ome phase of the battle between 
public and private power interest. The case 
chosen for attack by Congressman Fappis 
(Democrat) of Pennsylvania and his sup- 
porters was not a good one from their point 
of view. Chief moral of the affair appears to 
be that the power conflict is raging with full 
force and that future projects, such as the 
pending Connecticut River-Hartford-Holyoke 
navigation and power project, are going to 
feel the effects of this turmoil in growing 
measure. 

The private power proponents who picked 
on this Arkansas proposition as the avenue 
for a specific attack upon the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration might have shown 
better generalship. The kernel of that Ar- 
kansas situation seems tc be that the War 
Production Board approved a _ particular 
Rural Electrification Administration project 
because it would supply 20,000 more kilo- 
watts of power for important defense works 
than the private companies offered to pro- 
duce. For this needed 20,000 kilowatts of 
additional power the project required 200 
more tons of copper than did the private 
companies’ proposition This is a pretty 
small amount of copper for benefits received. 
The Faddis report also hit at a couple of 
Texas projects but main shelling was against 
the Arkansas one. 

In order to bomb this Arkansas item the 
Faddis cohorts had to attack—or anyway did 
attack—-Donald Nelson and his war produc- 
tion outfit. Such an assault was poor strat- 
egy unless it was intended to scare the War 
Production Board against favoring any Rural 
Electrification Administration defense help 
in the future, and maybe this was the objec- 
tive. Because no one has ever accused the 
War Production Board of being public-power- 
minded and no one is ever likely to do so in 
serious vein. Moreover, an attack on Mr. 
Nelson at the moment is not calculated to 
prove popular. 

Congressman FITZGERALD. played quite a 
hand in focusing opposition upon the Faddis 
attack. After it was known FIrzGERALp was 
going to file a minority report from the sub- 
committee, seven other members of the full 
Military Affairs Committee issued what reaily 
amounts to a minority report attacking the 
Faddis findings, although it is officially labeled 
“additiona, views.” So in the last analysis 
one finds eight committee members criticizing 
the Faddis report and six upholding it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, who points out it is all 
power fight and that he is keeping out of 
such a melee, takes his stand upon unassail- 
able ground when he accuses the Faddis sub- 
committee of making its attack upon Nelson 
and the Rural Electrification Administration 
without giving either Nelson or the Rural 
Electrification Administration a chance to b 
heard. “I have a lot of confidence in Donald 
Nelson, and I think the people of the country 
have. Here is an important House commit- 
tee assailing Mr. Nelson without giving him 
an opportunity to be heard,” says the Con- 
necticut Representative. 

“Further,” states Mr. FirzcGEratp, “I am 
interested in getting copper to Connecticut 
plants which need it badly While the Faddis 
report cries at length about alleged Rural 
Electrification Administration waste of cop- 
per, it does not include one particle of atten- 
tion toward increasing copper production 
Today no end of submarginal copper mines 
whose output could help keep Connecticut 
plants running, are not in operation.” 

The Faddis assault was primarily one upo! 
the public power program, and a rather inept 
attack at that, whose real significance may b¢ 
more clearly outlined in the future. The in- 
cident reveals that the fury of the powe! 
battle has been raised and not lulled by the 
war program and all its necessary plant and 
power-line construction, 








Prices of Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last year it has been stated that the 
cost of living was attributable to the high 
prices that farmers and livestock pro- 
ducers were receiving for their products. 
I have contended that this was not the 
case, and, on the whole, the prices re- 
ceived by the farmers and livestock pro- 
ducers have very little influence on the 
cost of living. 

Therefore, I ask to have a letter in- 
serted in the Recorp that sets forth very 
clearly the fallacy of these claims. Fur- 
thermore, that an hour’s worth of lavor 
will buy more agricultural products today 
than the same hour in 1919. 


UtaH Woo. Growers, INc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 13, 1942. 
Congressman WALTER K GRANGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN GRANGER: There is a 
ceiling price on wool. Wool prices were per- 
mitted to advance not more than 10 to 15 
percent subject to restriction in its use 
Dealers and speculators have taken advan- 
tage of ceiling prices with restricted use and 
are profiting at the expense of the producer 

Meat, according to recent news dispatches, 
is threatened with ceiling prices The packer 
and retailer will take their costs and a profit 
regardless of the producer who wil] most 
likely be the one to suffer In both wool and 
lambs we are at the end of the trail and 
must take what is left. Unfairness is the 
result where price ceilings and restrictions 
are applied only to certain commodities, 
while other commodities, labor, and service 
are left free and unrestricted. With wool 
held to a possible advance of 10 to 15 percent. 
labor in the sheep industry is demanding and 
receiving an increase of at least 50 percent 
Wool bags are permitted tc sell at prices two 
and one-half times those of iast year. Shear- 
ing prices are up 50 percent. Railroad 
freight rates have been increased. Practically 
everything out of proportion with the in- 
creased price of wool. . 

With ceilings applied on one commodity, 
all commodities and services, most assuredly 
labor, should be placed under ceiling prices. 

There must be a fair adjustment of the 
amount of various commodities an hour of 
service will purchase. The spread between 
the purchaser and the consumer must be 
reduced to a reasonable limit. 

A few examples may be interesting: Ceil- 
ing prices on wool permitted an increase of 
10 to 15 percent. This increased the cost of 
wool in a suit of clothes not to exceed 50 to 
75 cents, while the price of a suit of clothes 
advanced from $5 to #20. This is true of 
many other commodities and the finished 
article of which they are made. 

In 1917 the price of wool at the farm was 
47 cents per pound. Factory workers were 
paid $16 per week. In November 1941 wool 
was 87 cents per pound at the farm, and 
factory workers were receiving $36 per week. 
I am listing below what the average factory 
worker received for 1 hour’s work in 1919, 
as compared with November 1941: 

In 1919, 1 hour’s work would buy 4 pounds 
of bread, %j9 pound of butter, %9 dozem of 
eggs, 1%49 pounds of round steak. 

In November 1941, 1 hour’s work would 
buy 10 pounds of bread, 2 pounds of but- 





ter, 1% dozen of eggs, 2\49 pounds of round 
steak. 

During 1941, after much of this disparity 
had been created, during the first 9 months, 
earnings advanced 11 percent and the cost of 
living 6 percent. 

The amount the producer received as com- 
pared with what the consumer paid has fur- 
ther aggravated the situation. 

In 1917 the average price for steers per 
pound was 11.60 cents. Sirloin steak sold 
at 3144 cents per pound. By 1937, with steers 
seling at 11.47 cents pe’ pound, round steak 
sold at 43.3 cents per pound. 

In 1916, with hogs selling at 9.60 cents per 
pound, hams sold for 29.4 cents per pound. 
By 1936, with hogs selling at 9.86 cents 
per pound, hams sold at 48.6 cents per 
pound 

With lambs selling in 1916 at 10.75 cents per 
pound, legs of lamb were selling at 22.6 cents 
per pound. In 1937 lambs sold at 10.78 cents 
per pound, and legs of lambs were selling at 
30.2 cents per pound 

The producer is not responsible for higher 
prices, and the high cost of living is a myth 
as far as labor is concerned. The white-col- 
lared worker and the average citizen is the 
one who is taking the beating which becomes 
more severe each time labor makes an un- 
fair request. If the situation can be solved, 
it should be done, but not made more serious 
by establishing ceilings for some commodities 
and permitting other commodities and labor 
to exploit the situation which has been made 
possible by ceilings. Extravagance and profit 
as well as exorbitant remuneration for serv- 
ices in defense industry should not be tol- 
erated If we must have a period of price 
ceilings, let’s go whole hog or none. 

I hope you wili give consideration to these 
suggestions if “food will win the war and 
write the peace.” Constructive action must 
be taken immediately to remedy these con- 
ditions. 

Yours very truly, 
UtTaH Woot GROWERS, 
Jas. A. HOOPER, 
Secretary. 





Regulations Concerning Tires for 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
very necessary that farmers who produce 
foods and those crops out of which cloths 
are made be privileged to obtain facili- 
ties with which to convey their products 
to market that consumers might receive 
them. Practically every farmer has been 
concerned recently with the question of 
whether or not he will be able to pur- 
chase tires for the motor vehicles he uses 
to move his products. I herewith in- 
clude a letter from Mr. Leon Henderson, 
Administrator, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, which deals with this important 
problem and expresses a policy relative 
thereto. 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1942 
The Honorable LINDLEY BrecKWorTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Reference is made 

to your letter of February 25, enclosing one 
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from Mr. A. E. McKibben, Grand Saline, Tex., 
wherein he requests that farmers be permit- 
ted to purchase tires for their trailers and 
other vehicles. - 

Under the revised tire-rationing program 
which became effective February 19, 1942 the 
most essential needs of farmers are provided 
for. Farm equipment which cannot be oper- 
ated satisfactorily without rubber tires has 
been placed in the eligible class. Trucks which 
are used to transport agricultural supplies to 
the farm and produce to market are also eli- 
gible for new tires. Furthermore, provision 
has been made for the issuance of certificates 
for the purchase of retreaded tires for pas- 
senger vehicles used principally for the trans- 
portation of agricultural supplies to the farm 
and produce to market. Under certain con- 
ditions trailers are also eligible for tires 

Inasmuch as Mr McKibben’s letter was 
written on the same day as the revised regu- 
lations became effective, it is probable that 
he was not advised of the new provisions. It 
is suggested, therefore, that he contact his 
local tire-rationing board for such additional 
information as he may need. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 





Treasury Borrowing From the Bank of 
England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement prepared 
for me at my request by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York: 


TREASURY BORROWING FROM THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


Direct borrowing by the British Treasury 
from the Bank of England dates back to the 
very establishment of the bank in 1694. In 
that year, the bank was brought into being 
through public subscription for the express 
purpose of advancing money to the Govern- 
ment in return for certair. rights and privi- 
leges conferred by law on the bank, notably 
the privilege of note issue. The act bringing 
the bank into being alsc specified that the 
bank could not make any loans or advances 
to the Government withcut the express au- 
thorization of Parliament. The original 
capital of the bank, amounting to 1.2 million 
pounds. was lent to the Government, and on 
several subsequent occasions. such as in 1697, 
1709, and 1800, the Government was enabled 
to borrow further sums from the bank by 
authorizing further increases in the latter's 
capitai and by extending .t further privileges. 
By 1800. the Government’s debt to the bank 
originating in this way had increased to 14.7 
million pounds, but in 1833, following the 


| passage of the Bank Charter Act of that year,’ 


it was reduced to 11,015,000 pounds, at which 


| figure it has remained until] the present day. 


There has never been any counterpart of 
securities against this loan. 

Early in the eighteenth century, the bank 
began to make advances to the Government 
in anticipation of the land and maijt taxes, 





15 and 6 William and Mary, cap. 20. 
23 and 4 William IV, cap. 98. 
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and upon exchequer bills and other securi- 
ties. The usual conventional limit to these 
temporary advances was 29,000 to 30,000 
pounds. With the decline after 1840 in the 
popularity of the exchequer bill, which had 
been the chief medium for Government short- 
term financing, and the bulk of which had 
been taken up by the banks and the market, 
the Bank of England began to increase its 
advances to the Government. These ad- 
vances came to be known as deficiency ad- 
vances for the purposes of consolidated fund 
services (such as service on the national debt) 
and ways and means advances for the sup- 
ply services (expenditures requiring the an- 
nual sanction of Parliament). These ad- 
vances declined in relative importance after 
1877, however, with the authorization of the 
issue of Treasury bills, which made it pos- 
sibie for the Government to obtain the bulk of 
its short-term needs in the open market. 


LEGAL BASIS FOR TREASURY BORROWING FROM 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


The Bank of England is almost unique 
among central banks in that it is subject to 
virtually no legal restrictions of any sort. 
The deputy governor of the bank, for ex- 
ample, in his testimony before the Macmillan 
committee in 1930, stated that the only 
legal restrictions upon the bank’s operations 
related to its note issue, its form of weekly 
statement, the prohibition of bank dealings 
in merchandise or other wares, and its abil- 
ity to lend to the Government.’ No elabo- 
ration was made by him concerning this lat- 
ter restriction, however, but he apparently 
had in mind the original restriction in the 
ac’ of 1694, noted above, and the restatement 
and amplification of that restriction in the 
act of 1819 In that act,® which still regu- 
lates the bank’s power to make advances to 
the Government,’ the bank was prohibited 
from advancing or lending any sum what- 
ever to the Government upon the credit of 
any Government bills or securities, or in any 
other manner, without the express authori- 
zation of Parliament. The act also provided 
that, whenever the Treasury wished to bor- 
row from the bank, copies of the application 
for such advances, as well as the bank’s 
answer, must be laid before Parliament. ‘n 
accord with this provision, correspondence 
between the Government and the bank re- 
lating to ways and means advances is iaid 
before Parliament annually. These advances 
are annually authorized in the annual ap- 
propriations acts, which always contain a 
clause authorizing the Bank of Ergland to 
lend any sums not exceeding those men- 
tioned in the act, the moneys so borrowed 
to be repaid with interest, not exceeding 5 
percent per annum, not later than the next 
succeeding quarter to that in which the said 
moneys were borrowed. A similar clause is 
also inserted in most of the Consolidated 
Fund Acts. With respect to Bank of England 
purchases of Treasury bills directly from the 
Treasury, the Treasury Bill Act of 1877° ex- 

M. H. de Kock, Central Banking, London, 
1939, p. 44. 

‘Originally, Treasury bills could be issued 
only to finance consolidated fund services, 
but in 1902 authorization was granted for 
their issue to finance supply services as well. 
This further narrowed the use of ways and 
means advances from the bank. Cf. W. T. C. 
King, History of the London Discount Market 
(London, 1936) p. 313 

Cf. Minutes of E ‘idence Taken Before the 
Committee on Finance and Industry, vol. I, 
p. 6. Cf, also, the Report of the Committee 
on Finance and Industry (London, 1931), p. 

59 George 3, cap. 76 

According to C. H. Kisch and W. A. Elkin, 
Central Banks, p. 245, the provisions of this 
act have apparently never been repealed. 

*40 Victoria, cap. 2. 


pressly authorized such purchases up to any 
amount not exceeding that stated on the 
bills. 

POST-1914 DEVELOPMENTS 


During the first World War, the Exchequer 
called upon the Bank of England to make 
extensive ways and means advances to it, 
not merely for temporary purposes but as 
an integral part of the general war-financing 
program. These advances rose sensationally 
to £703,000,000 by July 12, 1919. This large 
expansion was due primarily to two reasons: 
(1) A special deposits system had growr up 
during the war whereby the banks and 
others were encouraged to place their surplus 
cash reserves on interest-bearing account 
with the Bank of England, which re-lent 
them to the Treasury in the form of ways and 
means advances;* (2) a large part of the 
backing for the wartime Treasury notes is- 
sued by the Bank of England was apparently 
in the form of ways and means advances. 
The Victory Loan of 1919 made possible a 
large reduction of the floating debt; and by 
December 31, 1919, ways and means advances 
from the Bank of England fell to approxi- 
mately £56,000,000. 

The nature and degree of the direct-lend- 
ing operations by the Bank of England to 
the Treasury in recent years may be dis- 
cussed under the following headings: 

I. Ways and means advances: Ways and 
means advances are temporary overdrafts 
granted by the Bank of England” to the 
Treasury in order to enable the latter to meet 
any temporary deficiency of funds. This op- 
eration involves no transfer of Government 
securities to the bank, the “cover” for the 
advances being merely the general credit of 
the Treasury. These advances, which are 
reported in the monthly exchequer returns 
of the Treasury, are included in the item 
“Government securities” on the balance sheet 
of the banking department of the Bank of 
England. The Treasury normally pays 1 per- 
cent on the first £5,000,000 of advances; 
21% to 3 percent on the next £5,000,000; and 
the maximum rate paid is usually 1% or 1 
percent below the bank rate," and that 
only on the excess: of the overdraft over 
£10,000,000." The essential purpose of these 
advances is to enable the Government to 
anticipate receipts from revenue or perma- 
nent borrowings for only a short period. Ac- 
cording to the Cunliffe committee, “* * * 
such advances afford a legitimate method 
of tiding over a few weeks’ shortage, but are 
entirely unsuitable for borrowings over a 
longer period.” That this was clearly the 
Government's intention is indicated by the 
provision that all such advances should be 
repaid in the quarter following that in which 
they were obtained. As noted above, how- 
ever, exception to this rule was made during 
the World War, when the amount of the ad- 
vances outstanding remained at a large figure 
for several years. 


®For an extended discussion of the use of 
these special deposits, cf. 8. E. Harris, Mone- 
tary Problems of the British Empire, New 
York, 1931, pp. 35-64. 

1” Ways and means advances are also made 
to the Treasury by the various public de- 
partments, such as the post office, the na- 


tional debt commissioners, the national 
health insurance, etc. 

#a Since the bank rate in recent years has 
been about 2 percent, the rate on advances 
has probably never exceeded 1 percent. The 
2\4- to 3-percent rate noted above appar- 
ently applied only to periods when the bank 
rate was at a higher level. 

“Cf. Testimony of Sir Richard Hopkins, 
Minutes of Evidence Taken Before the Com- 
mittee of Finance and Industry, vol. II, p. 2. 

2 Final Report of the Committee on Cur- 
rency and Foreign Exchanges After the War, 
1919, in T. E. Gregory, Select Statutes, etc. 
(London, 1929), vol. II, p. 368. 
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Save for the period from 1916 to 1919, 
Treasury borrowings on ways and means ad- 
vances from the Bank of England have in the 
last 25 years been relatively very small, and 
they have been overshadowed by ways and 
means advances from the public departments 
and by other forms of short-term borrowing 
(i. e., Treasury bills). In fact, from 1920 io 
date, such advances have been of significant 
importance only around the dates of pay- 
ment of the war loan, i. e., June 1 and De- 
cember 1, at which dates they characteristj- 
cally rise sharply. Treasury bill issues are 
generally insufficient to meet these heavy 
payments, and recourse is had to ways and 
means advances from the Bank of England 
and from the public departments. These ad- 
vances are subsequently paid off within a 
short time out of the gradual expansion of 
the Treasury bill issue, or, especially in the 
case of the December advances, from the sur- 
plus of revenue. Since 1932, this seasonal 
pattern is less marked due to the war loan 
conversion in 1932." Apart from June and 

The Treasury, on the basis of this evidence, 
unquestionably must consider the practice of 
ways and means advances from the Bank of 
England as a device to be used only in the 
last resort, after it has utilized its other po- 
tential sources of short-term borrowing to 
the maximum limit expedient. Im fact, ac- 
cording to Sir Richard Hopkins: 

“We use all our available spare funds first. 
Then we sell Treasury bills to the market by 
tender. Only rarely, and in the last resort, 
do we borrow on overdraft from the banking 
department.” “ 

Il. Treasury bills: Although the Bank of 
England is expressly empowered to purchase 
Treasury bills directly from the Government, 
as we have noted above, there seems to have 
been relatively little use of this type of Treas- 
ury borrowing in recent years. In this con- 
nection, distinction should be made between 
tender and tap Treasury bills, the former 
being sold to the market on a tender basis 
once a week and the latter being made avail- 
able from time to time to the various public 
departments and to the Bank of England. In 
recent years, however, this distinction has be- 
come decidedly blurred. 

1. Tender bills: The sale of tender bills 
directly to the Bank of England is a distinct 
rarity. At the weekly tender for such bills 
the bank may occasionally make a tender on 
its own account. The circumstances under 
which such a step would be taken, however 
would probably be when the amount of the 
tenders is less than the amount of the offer- 
ing. On such occasions, moreover, the bank 
would be likely to dispose of the bills to the 
market shortly thereafter.“ Statistical in- 
formation as to when and to what degree such 
purchases have been made by the bank is 
completely lacking, but in view of the con- 
sistently heavy weekly tenders for the bill 
issue, especially in recent years, it seems quite 
certain that such direct purchases by the 
bank must have been negligible. 

2. Tap bills: These bills are from time to 
time made available directly to the Bank of 
England by the Treasury. Such bills are likely 
to be held almost exclusively in the Issue 


“Cf. F. W. Paish, Twenty Years of the 
Floating Debt, Economica, August 1939, p. 251 
December, moreover, the amount of such ad- 
vances outstanding has almost invariably 
been zero. Nor have any significant changes 
in this item occurred during the present war 
except for a 37.5-million-pound advance i 
June 1939, and also for advances of 50.5 mil- 
lions and 40 millions in December 1940 and 
December 1941. respectively. 

% Minutes of Evidence, etc., vol. I, pp. 2, 4 
Cf. also F. W. Paish, “British Floating Debt 
Policy,” Economica, August 1940, pp. 228-229 

6R, J. Truptil, British Banks and the 
London Money Market (London, 1936), pp 
243-44, 











Department as cover for the fiduciary note 
issue. There is little or no information as 
to the volume or timing of these direct trans- 
fers of bills from the Treasury to the bank. 

III. Special operations: In recent years 
various transfers of Government securities 
have been made bv the Governmen’ or 
various Government departments directly to 
the Bank of England. Since these transfers 
were of a very special sort, it seems best to 
treat them separately, although from a 
purely technical point of view they may also 
be considered as having involved bank 
“purchases” of securities directly from the 
Government. For example, in November 
1928, under the terms of the Currency and 
Bank Notes Act,’* which provided for the 
amalgamation of the Bank of England note 
issue and the currency notes issue " and for 
an increase in the limit of the bank’s fiduciary 
issue from nineteen and seven-tenths mil- 
lion pounds to £260,000,000, approximately 
£230,000,000 of Government securities were 
transferred to the bank from the currency 
note redemption account. Since the estab- 
lishment in 1932 of the exchange equalization 
account, moreover, various transfers of 
securities (primarily tap bills) have been 
made from the equalization account to the 
bank. For example, it is believed that soon 
after the account was set up it took over 
about £30,000,000 of foreign exchange from 
the bank, transferring Treasury bills in pay- 
ment. In January 1939, the bank turned 
over to the account £200,000,000 of gold* 
for an exchange of an equivalent amount of 
bills held by the latter.° The remainder of 
the bank’s gold, or £279,000,000, was trans- 
ferred to the account early in September 1939, 
in exchange for which the latter turned over 
a corresponding amount of bills.” During 
the regular course of its operations, moreover, 
the account from time to time sold bills 
directly to the Bank of England in exchange 
for sterling. 

Brief mention might also be made at this 
point concerning the increase in the amount 
of Government securities held in the issue 
department since the amalgamation of the 
two note issues in 1928. From that date un- 
til the end of January 1942 the amount of 
these securities increased by 534,000,000 
pounds. Such securities constitute, of 
course, the backing for the fiduciary note 
issue, and the increase in the volume of these 
securities has been a reflection of successive 
increases in the fiduciary note issue. It is 
important to emphasize, however, that the 
increases of Government securities in the is- 
sue department have in most cases merely 
represented transfers of securities from the 
banking department to the issue depart- 
ment*' rather than any acquisitions of such 
securities directly from the Treasury. The 
increases in the fiduciary issue, for example, 
in August 1931, November 1937, December 
1938, June 1940, April 1941, August 1941, and 
December 1941, were in each case accom- 
panied by an equivalent transfer of Govern- 





*18 and 19 Geo. 5, cap. 13. 

"These had been issued by the Treasury 
during the war and post-war years under the 
authority of the Currency and Bank Notes 
Act of 1914 (4 and 5 Geo. 5, cap. 14). 

'* This sum was equivaient to £350,000,000, 
at the then prevailing market price. 

* At the same time the fiduciary issue was 
increased from £230,000,000 to £400,000,000 
pounds. (At the end of February it was again 
reduced to £300,000,000. 

** By this step the fiduciary note issue was 
increased from £300,000,000 to £580,000,000. 

*! Except, of course, for the two cases noted 
above, i. e., in January 1939 and September 
1939, when the increase in securities was due 
to transfers from the exchange equalization 
account. 

=For a complete list of changes in the 
fiduciary issue since 1931, see appendix I. 
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ment securities from the banking department 
to the issue department.“ 

There is no evidence that the Bank of Eng- 
land has at any time or to any significant 
degree made active purchases of long-term 
securities directly from the Government, and 
the evidence presented above indicates that 
even its short-term advances have been of 
little appreciable importance. This is not to 
imply, of course, that there are few direct 
contacts between the bank and the Treasury 
or that the bank holds itself aloof from the 
Treasury’s requirements. On the contrary, 
the two institutions keep in very close touch 
with each other, and the bank, of course, acts 
as the Treasury’s financial agent and adviser.* 
Active support by the bank to the Treasury’s 
financing policies has primarily taken the 
form not of direct purchases of securities 
from the latter but rather the indirect me- 
dium of open-market operations, i. e., by af- 
fecting the cash reserves of the market. An 
interesting example of such indirect support 
occurred at the time of the huge conversion 
operation conducted by the Treasury in 1932. 
The bank facilitated the operation by exten- 
sive open-market purchases of outstanding 
securities which by easing the money market 
contributed substantially to the success of 
the conversion. 


APPENDIX I.—Changes in fiduciary issue of 
the Bank of England, 1931-41 


[In millions of pounds 








Fiduciary | yp, nro0c 

Date late Increase 

1931—July 29. OOO tei. 
Aug. 5.. 275 +15 
1933— Mar. 29 BID Vicpindd hain 
Apr. 5. 260 —15 
1936—Dec. 9 WE Bickstdesce 
Dec. 16 200 -—60 
1937—Nov. 10. SDN oe cntdiis 
Nov. 17... 220 +20 
1938—Jan. 12. ES ntemiatergel ann 
Jan. 19 200 —20 
Nov. 30 SB ccicSeuky 

Be Rh ccdcastihuncd ateadiesing 230 +30 
TDi cinnticdctimbeindaccs SE Decidetninin iets 
Oa ald k ote Teal ae ine 400 +170 

hic thhon isd te icin es enlace GF Tis deteetie wei 
ee ce ae 300 —100 

MC Ab tindcdbubanadncde | ee 

ie it ast mages aii 580 +280 
SE ia a iccuccecsagnen WE cect aetacune 
PC iudbecdasccadabsoce 630 +50 
TOGA Fi iidiidnndscnccacace~ OOP Tedxannaauas 
Mp atidtiniicaeceuntnnes 680 +50 
5 A a ee GP Reset emcont tte 
tees oe a 730 +50 
SA ii ad ont da penine Tee Tecdseaned 

TA. Cech a tan sehiiaeedeeiints 780 +50 





28 The securities which the banking depart- 
ment transferred to the issue department on 
the various dates were securities already in 
the banking department, which had been ac- 
quired earlier (through open-market opera- 
tions). These transfers were merely book- 
keeping changes whereby the banking de- 
partment turned over securities already in 
its possession to the issue department in ex- 
change for notes. These notes, of course, 
were subsequently drawn into circulation. 

From a balance-sheet point of view, the 
changes which occurred were as follows: 
The increase in the total note issue of the 
issue department was matched by an in- 
crease in “other Government securities,” 
while in the banking department (on the 
asset side) the decline in “Government se- 
curities” was matched by an increase in notes 
held (all of the increase in the fiduciary note 
issue going into the banking department in 
the first instance). 

**The bank keeps the main Government 
balances; it undertakes the issue of all Gov- 
ernment loans; it takes care of such matters 
pertaining to Government securities as the 
repayment of dividends, the conducting of 
drawings, the transfer of registered securities, 
etc.; and finally it acts as the adviser to the 
Treasury. 
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Washington’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, on the evening of February 23, 
the leaders of the Democratic Party of 
Colorado gathered in the Albany Hotel 
in the city of Denver, and enjoyed a 
radio broadcast of one of the greatest 
addresses ever delivered by President 
Roosevelt, and afterward a very eloquent 
and well-received address by the junior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar.anp]; 
both addresses being upon the current 
war and its problems. I feel that the 
address by the Senator from Arizona is 
of such general interest that it should be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that this be done. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Democrats, I consider 
it a distinct honor that I was invited to be 
here on this occasion and join with you in 
the consideration of the difficult problems 
confronting our party and our Nation at this 
time. ; 

I know that all of us gathered here tonight 
in this assemblage of the democracy of Colo- 
rado feel keenly and anew the great and 
tragic loss sustained by your State and our 
Nation inthe passing of your late beloved 
Senator Adams. It was my privilege, as a 
Member of the Senate, to know and to work 
with Senator Adams, and out of that experi- 
ence arises my assurance that he will live 
long in the minds and hearts of the people 
of Colorado and the people of the United 
States; an outstanding statesman; a coura- 
geous fighter; an untiring worker in the 
interests of ‘iis people, his State, and his 
country. 

It has been my privilege also to come to 
know intimately and most favorably your 
able Senator Ep JoHNsON. His influence and 
his stature as a Member of the Senate can 
be readily determined from a consideration 
of the important committees of the Senate 
on which he serves at the present time. He 
has membership on the powerful Finance 
Committee, being the only representative of 
the mining States on that committee. He 
is a member of the Committees on Interstate 
Commerce, Military Affairs, Mines and Min- 
ing, and Public Lands and Surveys. In addi- 
tion to these standing committees, he is a 
member of the Special Silver Committee, 
which is of such particular importance to 
Colorado and the othe Western States. 

Senator JoHNson is a hard and diligent 
worker; a man who is ever sincere and true 
to his convictions; the able and influential 
representative of an outstanding State. I 
want to congratulate the people of Colorado 
upon their judgment in sending him to the 
United States Senate. 

We, as Democrats, are here tonight to dis- 
cuss the problems confronting our Nation 
and our party at this time. It is impera- 
tive that we Democrats recognize the fact 
that our war effort and the issues involved 
in this crisis are greater than any party and 
call upon us to present a united front, re- 
gardiess of party. I do not mean that we 
should sit idly by and lose the ground which 
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we have gained and which has become so 
vital to the development of the Western 
States. There will be much important work 
to be done in the reconstruction period fol- 
lowing the war. But we must first win this 
war. It is indeed essential that we con- 
tinue in office Democrats who are in har- 
mony with our efforts. 

It seems to me to be peculiarly appropri- 
ate, at this time, when our country is facing 
the greatest crisis of its existence, that the 
members of our party should meet to honor 
our first President, the Father of our Coun- 
try, George Washington. I feel it would be 
profitable for all of us, during these trying 
days, to reflect upon the history of our 
country and again study the tasks and the 
problems which confronted Washington in 
the struggle which was fought and won in 
order to establish us as a free and independ- 
ent people. In all of the history of man- 
kind, no finer example will be found of what 
can be accomplished when men have cour- 
age, and faith, and fortitude, when-men are 
determined to be and remain free. 

Heckled and criticized by a Congress that 
was powerless to aid in the prosecution of 
the war but extremely well able to demand 
successes and accomplishments at arms be- 
yond all reason; dependent for men, arms, 
and equipment upon State Governments 
which were too busy with insisting upon 
their respective rights and sovereignties to 
furnish the forces and supplies which would 
make possible their very existence; continu- 
ously beseeched by well-intentioned but faint- 
hearted patriots to abandon the cause they 
looked upon as hopeless; tortured by the 
treachery of Tories and the desertions of 
militiamen who left the fight as readily as 
they entered it; haunted by the sufferings of 
the naked and half-starved men who some- 
how endured Valley Forge and worse—these 
are some of the obstacles which George Wash- 
ington faced in those dark days in which this 
Nation was born Yet such was the spirit 
and courage of Washington, such was the 
spirit and courage of the men who followed 
him with loyalty and devotion, that defeat 
after defeat, heartbreak after hearbreak, cold 
and starvation, wounds and sickness, could 
not deny them ultimate victory. 

Today we find ourselves plunged into a 
ruthless war, a war begun by the sudden, 
brutal, and unprovoked attack made upon us 
on that peaceful Sunday morning of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. Delivered, as it was, while envoys 
of the “Son of Heaven” were in our Capital 
mouthing assurances of peace and good will, 
the attack on Pearl Harbor will go down in 
history as the most treacherous and das- 
tardly assault ever made by one nation upon 
another. Following, as it did, the pattern of 
attacks made by Hitler upon Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the other countries of Europe, it 
surpassed even Hitler in cowardice and de- 
pravity. 

America has been quick to respond to the 
challenge of the Axis. Almost before the 
fires kindled by Jap bombs at Pearl Harbor 
had been extinguished, the President re- 
quested and the Congress adopted a declara- 
tion of the existence of a state of war. Since 
that day, the President has recommended 
and Congress has implemented an armament 
program so vast and tremendous as to be 
almost inconceivable. The blueprint of this 
program calls for— 

1. An increase in our production of air- 
planes at a rate so rapid that in the year 1942 
we shall produce 60,000 planes, 10,000 more 
than the goal set a year and a half ago. 
Forty-five thousand of these planes will be 
combat planes—bombers, dive bombers, and 
pursuit planes—-and the rate of increase in 
production is to be continued so that in the 
year 1943 we are to produce 125,000 airplanes, 
including 100,000 combat planes 

2. An increase in our production of tanks 
at a rate so rapid that in this year—1942—we 


shall produce 45,000 tanks and increase that 
number for the next year to 75,000 tanks. 

3. An increase in our production of mer- 
chant ships at a rate so rapid that in 1942 
we will build 18,000,000 deadweight tons, as 
compared with the 1941 production of 
1,100,000 tons. 

We now know that Hitler’s plans for world 
conquest and world domination by the Nazi 
supermen were drawn even before he came 
into power in 1938. We now know that the 
Japs for many years had planned the attack 
upon the United States and the conquest of 
the East. We now know the preparations 
which were made for our destruction during 
the years we slept secure in our belief that 
we could have peace if we looked only for 
peace 

Fortunately, our great President foresaw 
the plans of our enemies and began long ago 
to arouse and prepare our Nation. But, in 
spite of his foresight, in spite of his mag- 
nificent efforts, we were Only partially pre- 
pared when the blow of the aggressors came. 
What we lack in readiness and in prepara- 
tion we must now make up in national 
unity and in determination to accomplish 
the program devised by our leaders. There 
must be an end of complacency; an end of 
our feeling that we are merely spectators at 
this world holocaust. It will not do for us 
at any time to underestimate our enemies, 
fo. they are powerful, Cunning, ruthless, and 
cruel, and well prepared. Our homeland is 
at stake, and there is no mistake about that. 

The news which we have from the front 
is not encouraging and indicates that this 
will be a much longer war than we had 
expected and hoped. We have become im- 
patient for quick victories, a little dissatisfied 
with the efforts the other fellow is making, 
even a little critical about our leadership; 
but we must not permit this impatience, this 
dissatisfaction, this criticism to develop into 
discord We are told by some that when 
France first declared war she had the same 
unity that exists in our Nation. Then, as 
discouraging news began to break, the people 
of France began to criticize and find fault 
with each other; they demanded that their 
public officials be changed and, finally, that 
a change be made in the military command- 
ers. From this discord developed confusion, 
until France did not have a chance to win 
the war. It is undoubtedly true, of course, 
that disunity and confusion in France were 
caused largely by fifth columnists, but Hitler 
and his allies do not care from what source 
disunity comes—what they want is the dis- 
cord and confusion. 

One of the most serious dangers which con- 
fronts a military alliance is the tendency to 
mutual recriminations which arise among 
allies after defeats, and sometimes even after 
victories. I am confident that the people of 
our Nation will recognize the utter futility of 
criticism of the shortcomings of our Allies 
and will realize that if our enemies were guid- 
ing our trend of thought they would be cer- 
tain to see to it that we looked upon our 
brothers in arms with suspicion and distrust. 

We cannot all go to the battle front, but 
there are today enlisted in our armed forces 
approximately 2,000,000 men, and before this 
war is over there will probably be in the armed 
forces more than 9,000,000 men. I feel it may 
be said with certainty that every home in 
America will be touched by our war effort. 
Even today, when we have just begun to fight, 
we have boys in all parts of the world, facing 
dangers, giving their lives that this Nation 
may continue to endure. The question which 
every true American must answer today is, 
“Am I doing my part?” Can we really take 
it? Can we prepare ourselves for the com- 
paratively small sacrifices which we will be 
called upon to make here at home? We have 
been forewarned that we may expect losses 
and hardships before victory is ours. If there 
remains with us enough of the spirit and 
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courage of George Washington and our { Ire. 
fathers who fought with him, defeats, hird- 
ships, losses, and sacrifices will not overcome 
us; we shall not fail. 

The other day Senator Giterre, of Iowa, 
told on the Senate floor the story of a lad 
from his home town, Martin Treptow, a boy 
with no education beyond the eighth grade, 
who enlisted in the World War and went to 
France with the Rainbow Division. Treptow 
was assigned to duty as a runner or liaison 
man at battalion headquarters, and, while 
carrying a message, was struck by a shell and 
killed instantly. As his body was being pre- 
pared for burial there were removed from his 
clothing articles and papers to be sent to his 
family Among these papers there was found 
a diary, where he had entered, under the 
heading “My pledge,” the following words: 

“America must win this war; therefore I will 
work, I will save, I will sacrifice, I will endure. 
I -will fight cheerfully and do my utmost, as 
if the issues of the whole struggle depended 
on me alone.” 

We are engaged in a vicious, relentless, all- 
out war. It is a war not merely between 
armies, but between nations and groups of 
nations, drawing on every ounce of strength 
and power which can be mustered from the 
civil population and from economic and in- 
dustrial resources as well as from manpower. 
Our boys, wherever they may be tonight, are 
doing their part. May God be with them, 
and may we, in the words of the Iowa lad, 
be willing to work, save, sacrifice, endure, 
fight cheerfully, and do our utmost, as though 
the issue of the whole struggle depended upon 
each of us. 


Highway to Alaska—A Road for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we, 
who have advocated the construction of 
the Alaska highway for many years, be- 
lieve thoroughly that the building of this 
road may well serve as the link to the 
north of an offensive which the United 
States will assume in its prosecution of 
the war against Japan. 

It is tragic that the building of this 
highway had not been completed before 
Pearl Harbor. It has always been a 
source of inconceivable logic for me to 
understand why the War Department of 
our country time and again, even as late 
as last summer, reported that there was 
no military value to the building of such 
a road. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
address the Illinois Road Builders Asso- 
ciation members at their annual banquet 
in Chicago on December 11, 1940. In 
that speech on the subject, Highways 
and National Defense, I stated: 

A tragic lesson in Germany’s successful 
blitzkrieg is the importance of an adequate 
and integrated system of highways. From 
the day he attained power until he struck his 
first devastating blow Hitler had the best 
engineering brains of Germany constructing 
a network of superhighways on a scale the 
nation had never seen, coordinating it with 
the development of rail, water, and air trans- 
portation systems. It was this system that 








made possible the gigantic expansion of Ger- 
man armaments in the few short years that 
followed Hitler’s march into the Rhineland. 
When Poland’s hour struck it was the broad, 
perfectly constructed roads right to the bor- 
der which enabled swiftly moving mechan- 
ized hordes to accomplish what military men 
considered an utter impossibility 

In Hitler’s headlong rush to the French 
coast it was the superhighway system that 
transported his unending stream of tanks 
and motorized troops; in contrast was the 
relatively inadequate system of narrow roads 
used by the French and British The Alhes 
were slow in their initial advance through 
Belgium to meet the Germans, and then were 
pottlenecked without supplies or reinforce- 
ments when the narrow roads were choked 
with fleeing humanity and blasted by Stuka 
bombers. It was the story of one- and two- 
lane roads, vulnerable to attack, against a 
vast system of six- and eight-lane super- 
highways. 

At this point I insert an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Times-Her- 
ald of Saturday, March 14. It was writ- 
ten by a keen newspaperman, Frank C. 
Waldrop: 

At last the hard rock of inertia and natural 
selfishness has been blasted aside and the 
United States is being allowed to build one 
road with its own money through Canada to 
Alaska. 

It is a good beginning, but it would be a 
very poor ending for a most important war- 
time and postwar development. 

Wartime, because Alaska is one of our most 
critical military outposts and is now acces- 
sible only by sea and by a doggie air route 
hooked over the sea. 

Wartime Alaska must be tapped in with 
the overland transportation systems of the 
United States so we can move troops there 
and have supplies follow them safely. 

For that purpose we must have not just 
one road, but a whole network of them veined 
out through the Canadian back country, and 
if there is any practical way to do it, a rail- 
road to back them up. 

But a railroad and a highway system would 
still not be enough. 

We immust have access to Alaska by air. To- 
day, if we want to fly to Alaska we must go 
west to the Pacific and then turn at an 
angle up the coast by flying boat, to the loss 
of time, money, and safety. 

American aviation companies propose a 
ruler-straight airway from our Midwest 
across the Canadian plains to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. They are all ready to pioneer the 
job and pay for it, too, as we are pioneering 
and paying for the Alaskan highway. 

But so far they are not any further along 
than just ready, because Canada will not 
give the go-ahead signal. 

For many months the requests of these 
American companies have been filed and for- 
gotten by our own Government because the 
Government of Canada was very sensitive 
about it all. 

Which brings up the issue of post-war de- 
velopment. 

The Canadians say they are willing to co- 
operate with us in the fullest to win the war, 
but they don’t want to lose their sovereignty 
in the process. They have the old and under- 
standable fear of all our neighbors that we 
may swallow them up. 

Well, it is a tough proposition to face, but 
it is a tougher one to ignore. 

Canada is, in the national sense, a vacuum. 

Geographically, Canada is greater than the 
United States, and in wealth it is one of the 
world’s richest sources of wheat, fish, timber, 
and precious and semiprecious minerals. 

Nearly all the world’s known supply of 
nickel is in Canada, for example, and so is the 
world’s biggest radium mine. 
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So rich is one Canadian radium mine north 
of the Arctic Circle that the operators make 
a@ huge profit out of it, even though they fly 
the pitchblende ore out by plane and extract 
the radium down in easier country. 

But politically Canada is a very poor 
country. 

In population it is dangerously weak, hav- 
ing a total on hand barely equal to the popu- 
lation within 50 miles of Times Square, New 
York. 

Canada is also bilingual. That is, one 
group sticks to English as its natural language 
and another sticks to French. Result: There 
is always a certain raggedness of relationship. 

One outstanding example of this ragged- 
ness is the inability of the Government of 
Canada to get the people to back it up all 
the way on the war issue. It is pretty well 
known the Canadian Government would like 
to see a draft act passed allowing it to export 
Canadian boys to fight on foreign fields, as 
our own American boys are now doing. 

But it hasn’t been able to get up the nerve 
to try, because it doesn’t dare tackle head-on 
the French-speaking people of Quebec, who 
are generally opposed to the draft idea. 

These weaknesses of Canada are as dan- 
gerous as any could be for any nation. They 
are most especially dangerous for a nation so 
rich. 

It is a hard truth that Canada would not 
last 5 minutes without the protection of the 
United States, just as Mexico would not last 
5 minutes without our protection. 

The Mexicans have a well-deserved repu- 
tation for biting the hand of Uncle Sam at 
every opportunity. 

They have bit him so long he has even got 
in the habit of sticking his hand out where 
they could get an easier snap at it, as when 
we undertook to finance the Mexican expro- 
priation of our investments by underwriting 
Mexican silver mining at heavy cost to us. 

Canada is a far different country with a 
past different from Mexico's. 

Canada has a great future, for air power 
is the device by which the frozen north is 
being opened up to free and easy human 
habitation. 

The flow of that air power is bound to 
come into Canada from one of two direc- 
tions—either from the friendly south of the 
United States or from the alien and hostile 
north, as Europe and Asia come thundering 
over the North Pole. 

The United States has the power to meet 
the issue now and after the war. Canada 
hasn’t. 

So why this stalling? Does Ottawa want to 
become another Singapore? 


Mr. Speaker, I trust Members of the 
Congress will take occasion to read care- 
fully the Christian Science Monitor, pub- 
lished in Boston, Mass., in the issue of 
March 14. Avery authentic article, with 
accompanying helpful maps, is carried 
over the signature of Albert D. Hughes, 
aviation editor for the Monitor who re- 
cently flew over the chain of air bases 
from the Canadian border to Alaska. 
Both Mr. Waldrop and Mr. Hughes recog- 
nize the problem and opportunity in this 
vast country which will be open to us by 
a combination of the highway and asso- 
ciated aircraft uses and bases from which 
to develop striking power. I quote Mr. 
Hughes briefly: 

American Army engineers and Canadian 
and Provinciai officials today speed the in- 
credible task of forging the land link to par- 
allel the airways to Aiaska. 

Already three trainloads of United States 
troops have passed through Edmonton on 
their way to the end of steel at Dawson 
Creek, British Columbia. They will augment 
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the Americans who have arrived at the rail- 
head—men speeded with last week’s decision 
which ended the long controversy on the 
route that will link the United States and 
Canada with the great military establishment, 
stretching west and south from the Arciic, 
in its potential bomber threat toward the very 
center of Japan. 

Troops from 38 of America’s 48 States are 
among the Americans already at work on the 
Alaska highway—paraileling the already 
established bomber route which leads from 
the Canadian border to within hailing dis- 
tance of the Arctic Circle. Disputes over 
various routings, concern over details of 
cost, these were swept aside by the grim 
necessities of war. 

Military consicerations primarily have 
governed the selection of the road route. It 
will provide an artery to “Seward’s Icebox”— 
which one day may be one of the warmest 
military spots on the globe. And it will also 
service the key air fields on the route which 
runs from Edmonton, Alberta, through the 
Yukon to Fairbanks. 

Thus Canada and the United States in their 
joint defense are consolidating the ap- 
proaches to one of the most vital regions in 
a global war that knows no boundaries. 


My colleagues, let us realize that this 
is war on wheels and wings. In relation 
to our industrialization, size and 
strength, our highway system today is 
little better than were those of the con- 
quered countries. Nearly one-third of 
our 75,000 miles of strategically impor- 
tant highways do not at the present time 
meet even the minimum requirements 
of the War Department. Some of it is 
too crooked, some too steep, some too 
light in construction to stand military 
transport. Not only must we rush the 
highway to Alaska to completion but we 
must greatly expand an adequate high- 
way system throughout the United 
States, with accompanying flight strips 
for the use of our fighting planes, as we 
belatedly but properly expand our air 
forces. 


National Civilian Protection Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March, 16, 1942 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following resolution: 


When in the course of events it becomes 
evident that our country, the United States 
of America, is in danger from an alien force 
from without and a subversive group within 
her boundaries, and that this land of the 
free, founded upon that principle of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, for which 
these immortal patriots have sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes is threatened, it behooves 
us to imitate and if possible to attempt to 
share in a small measure that immortality of 
kindred colonials and statesmen who so gal- 
lantly fought the battles of the sword and 
the battles of diplomacy in order that this 
new-founded democracy shall forever be last- 
ing; and 
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Whereas we American citizens of Hungarian 
descent wishing to rally to the call of the 
President in every defense program, be it a 
call to colors or to participate in the national 
@ivilian protection services; and 

Whereas this Nation even now is sacrificing 
its patriots in order that this Nation shall 
not perish from the earth, but that it shall 
forever be a guiding example of security in 
the knowledge that this Nation shall be gov- 
erned in the interest of the people, for the 
people, and by the people: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That, in order to preserve these 
ideals we, the undersigned members of the 
several parishes, congregations, and organiza- 
tions preserving the language and customs of 
Hungarian ancestry, in the interest of pro- 
moting the spiritual and civic interests of 
our several communities, do hereby further 

Resolve, That we again pledge our alle- 
giamnce to our leaders in the White House, in 
Congress, in our State capitals, in our local 
communities to further our national defense 
services by placing our several parishes, con- 
gregations, and several organizations at the 
disposal of the Gary Civilian Defense Council; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we shall do everything in 
our power to purchase and to sell National 
Defe’s Savings stamps and bonds; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we shall do everything in 
our power to further the interests of the 
war-relief American Red Cross; be it further 

Resolved, That we, the undersigned, prop- 
erly authorized delegates of the several par- 
ishes, congregations. and organizations, place 
our several signatures hereto in witness to 
the fact that we shall strive in every manner 
to promote and fulfill the terms of these 
resolutions without reservations; be it further 

Resolved, That we wish to extend our com- 
pliments to Col. Frank L. Gray, director of 
the Gary Civilian Defense Council; to Louis C. 
Christopher, sub-group director of the Na- 
tionality Participating Groups; and to the 
numerous other city officials that are doing 
such an important work in setting up the 
Gary Defense Protection Services; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to our Representative in Congress, 
WiL1aM T. SCHULTE, and through him to be 
presented to our President and Commander 
in Chief, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, also to 
the press in the hope that it may bring about 
a better understanding not only of our or- 
ganizations but of such others that have not 
as yet fully realized the full import of the 
present state of affairs and their seriousness, 
in the hope that they too shall soon bestir 
themselves and get behind every movement 
of the National Defense Protective Services 

Adopted this 17th day of February 1942 at 
Gary, Lake County, Ind 

Rev. Béla Bacso, president, Hungarian 
Group, Participating Nationality 
Groups, Civilian Defense Council, 
Gary, Ind.; Rev. Béla Bacso, group 
leader; George J. Domonkos, assist- 
ant group leader; Joseph Gergely, 
Hungarian Reformed Church; Mrs. 
Andrew Kaplar, Hungarian Re- 
formed Aid Society; Elizabeth 
Lucas, Reformed Friendship Circle; 
Mrs. John Wisner, St Emerics Sa- 
cred Heart Society; Theodore Troz- 
tyanszky, Hungarian Baptist 
Church; George J. Domonkos, the 
Independent Hungarian Political 
Club; John Peleskei, Verhovay Aid 
Association, One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth Branch; Mrs. Mor N 
Oppman, The “V” Social Club; 
Elizabeth Takats, Chi Sigma Gam- 
ma Sorority, Alpha Chapter; Anna 
Shimko, Women’s Auxiliary the 
Independent Hungarian Political 


Club; Alex Bardes, Bridgeport 
American Sick Benefit Insurance 
Society; Charles Kadar, 

Reformed Federation, Branch 176; 
Rev. Geza Gyorfy, St. Emerics Par- 
ish; Steven Markos, St. Emerics 
Sick Benefit Society; Elizabeth 
Yuhasz, Hungarian Women’s Club; 
Julius J. Danch, coordinator, Ci- 
vilian Defense Council; Joseph 
Jakoby, group leader, fourth divi- 
sion. 


Addresses the East and West Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 16 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the senior Senator from Utah 
{[Mr. Tuomas] at the East and West As- 
sociation’s India-China Friendship Day 
banquet, held in the grand ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York, 
on March 14, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tucked away in the Chinese Classics, in the 
Book of History, are two incidents which I 
shall make my text tonight. 

First, a sign was given. “In the time of 
King Ching three stalks of grain grew through 
a mulberry tree and came out in one flowering 
head.” 

This was interpreted that the kingdom was 
to be united. The ancient Chinese kingdom 
implied universality, or all under heaven. 

Second, a great embassy from the south- 
land bearing gifts—a white pheasant and ele- 
phants—arrived at the capital. That embassy 
was undoubtedly from India or Burma. 

The incidents occurred about 1000 B. C. 
Everything but the important fact of the 
unity of India and China is stressed in these 
stories. It is in connection with the return 
of the embassy that the conjecture in regard 
to the “south-pointing chariots” has its 
origin. This led to the discussion of the ques- 
tion as to early Chinese knowledge of the 
compass. 

I want to stress that embassy’s visit tonight 
because the Chinese have within the last few 
weeks returned the call. I do not wish it 
assumed that it took the Chinese nearly 3,000 
years to return a friendly visit. That would 
hardl, be polite. But it has taken the world 
nearly that long to discover the essence of real 
world unity and to learn that unity of-men, 
and therefore of peoples, can only come when 
the cause for union is morally right, honestly 
just, and economically mutual'y advan- 
tageous. 

In the last generation the three most sig- 
nificant world movements have been the three 
great cultural revolutions of India, China, 
and Russia. But few persons have noted the 
basic unity of these revolutions and there- 
fore their world-wide importance. In the 
three countries themselves, even among the 
thoughtful, there has been less appreciation 
of that unity than anywhere else. Still, this 
unity does exist, and the factors of that unity 
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are apparent to all who will but observe or 
attempt to feel the pulse of a people striving 
for freedom. 

Thus the meeting of Chiang Kai-shek and 
Gandhi is not an ordinary event. It may 
mark the beginning of the liberation of more 
individual men, women, and children from 
a type of economic, political, and social pres- 
sure than the world has ever seen before. 
This union, therefore, is not a mere meet- 
ing of minds for action in the emergency 
of war. It cannot be simply a meeting of 
expediency. Back of Gandhi is a generation 
of striving for a spiritual ideal, the attain- 
ment both of freedom and national unity. 
Back of Chiang Kai-shek is not only the urge 
for new and n allies to open up an- 
other road for military supplies but also the 
whole force of the Chinese revolution based 
upon the ideals of the “three people’s prin- 
ciples.” Why do I bring Russia into this pic- 
ture? It is because of the fact that the aim 
of the East and West Association is to make 
the voices, the wills, the aspirations, and the 
hopes of people of all lands articulate I 
have idealized three mighty world move- 
ments. I have left out the blood, the sweat, 
the death, the starvation, the injustices, 
the false starts because when we become 
historically conscious of epoch-making events 
in the economy of time, the things that count 
are the stimuli that mark new worlds. It is 
the spiritual births that are lasting. 

The world Las never been the same since 
the following events. occurred: The procla- 
mation of Hammurabi’s law made it neces- 
sary to give a written receipt after each 
transaction; the invention of money by the 
people of Lydia, made possible purchases in 
the market place by slaves, children, and 
even women; the Chinese learned that if 
paper money was acceptable with the dead 
it might also function with the living; 
Jesus taughi that all souls were precious in 
the sight of God, thus leading men to use 
the idea politically and make all men pre- 
cious in the sight of the state; Benjamin 
Franklin said that if a sparrow could not fall 
without the notice of God surely a nation 
cannot rise except with His concern. No one 
noted the significance of these events when 
they occurred, but all civilization has been 
affected by them. The great events of history 
never explain themselves nor are they 
ushered in by the proclamations of those 
present. 

With this lesson of history in mind, let 
us move quickly to the present. 

We find ourselves today in the midst of 
& great war. We are fighting with all our 
might and main. Our objectives are simple— 
to defeat the enemy. Our whole energy, our 
entire economy are strained in that mighty 
task. The war not only takes all our energy 
but also, sad to relate, sometimes our ability 
to see beyond the fight itself. In zeal to 
crush the enemy we may forget what we are 
fighting for. This is the story of past wars. 
With victory attained our anger at the enemy 
remains, and we either become overbearing 
in our desire to punish or we start quarreling 
with our allies over the spoils of victory. The 
spiritual values, political ideals, are thus lost; 
and historians must write sad sentences re- 
flecting what is today a trite expression: 
“We won the war but we lost the peace.” 

In our zeal to applaud the fighters we over- 
look the more significant things that are 
taking place. This war is not only a war of 
destruction; it is actually a war of con- 
structive processes. By our national acts we 
do prove that we have not forgotten the real 
values of life. When we see the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere becoming a unit in 
endeavor, we actually say that the dream of 
Bolivar has come true. When we read about 
Chiang Kai-shek’s meeting with Gandhi, we 
see a fulfillment of a long-felt desire, & 








mighty step toward unity in Asia, unity at- 
tained by voluntary action; we rejoice over 
the meeting of the hearts of two free peo- 
ples, and we are glad that it is not a forced 
unity on the basis of master and slave. The 
admission on the part of the leaders of China 
and the leaders of India that their struggles 
are identical makes us thoughtfully wonder, 
Has it come at last? We applaud Russia’s 
might now definitely fighting for right, and 
we say, Can Russia be a natural ally of China, 
India, and America? She can be, and is. 
Russia, China, India, and America are nat- 
ural allies; for have we not each of us made 
a conscious effort to preserve an ideal fought 
for throughout a generation, and in our case 
throughout our national life. 

During the past week we have celebrated 
Sun Yat-sen Day. Americans, after a study 
of the “Three People’s Principles” of Sun Yat- 
sen, have come to the conclusion that China 
and America are natura) allies. When we 
analyze the “Three People’s Principles,” we 
discover that they represent well the objec- 
tives of our founding fathers when our Con- 
stitution was set up. Sun Yat-sen wanted to 
create a national unity in China, to make 
that unity function as a democracy, and to 
make the government representing that 
unity and that democracy act for the benefit 
of the people. Our founding fathers created 
national unity; they guaranteed a republican 
form of government in all of the States, thus 
establishing American democracy, and they 
set up agencies to provide for justice and the 
general welfare. 

What have been the great objectives of 
Gandhi and his followers? First, to create 
national unity in India; then, to make that 
unity effective for all the people of India; 
and finally, to make it possible that the peo- 
ple of India might in their own behaif 
and thus promote their well-being. 

There is only one way to bring about world 
unity, and that is to find the objectives, the 
principles, and the values for which all men 
can unite. Those are found in the philos- 
ophy of the American, Thomas Jefferson. 
When we study his philosophy, we find that 
Jefferson was not just a Virginian speaking 
the language of his backwoods community, 
but a world citizen speaking the language of 


all peoples and breathing the very desire of- 


all nations. 

Thus we have in this new-discovered unity 
a culmination of the American Revoiution, 
150 years of development tending toward that 
day when men can be free to come and go, 
to have and to hold, to aspire and to pro- 
claim, and to live without fear of their 
neighbors. 


Thus, in this organization which has“met 
here tonight, we find not only the best there 
is in true Americanism, but we discover that 
this best is also to be found in the principles 
of Sun Yat-sen, in the str‘vings and thought 
of Gandhi, and in the fundamental freedoms 
sought by the mass of the people of Russia. 

The East and West Association was estab- 
lished in order that the peoples of the east 
and the west might converse in the spirit of 
their longings and aspirations. If they can 
do so, they will discover that the truest values 
are those based upon the political theories of 
the natural rights of men, on the religious no- 
tions of the right to worship how, where, or 
what we please, and on the property ideas 
which make it possible to say, “This is mine 
and that is yours.” If the east and west will 
unite in the defense of these principles, then 
men can live without fear. Then men can 
know one another without concern. 

As an American I am sure that the time 
has come in this war that sides can be taken, 
as Lincoln said they could in his day, on the 
basis of right and wrong. The first great 
right is to fight with Jefferson’s conviction 
that the God who gave us life, gave us 
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liberty at the same time. We tonight can 
stand with Jefferson also in his great oath: 
“I have sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” If we cannot, we have 
not yet reached the plane where men can be 
brothers for where tyranny exists there can 
be no freedom, 





New Deal for World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am reprinting here exact copy 
of piece in Washington Post of Sunday, 
March 15. Now we know why we are in 
this war. This is not much for unity: 


WALLACE SEEs A “NEW DEAL” FoR WORLD 


OMAHA, NeEsR., March 14.—Vice President 
Henry A. Wallace, declaring that the United 
Nations are “fighting for a world-wide New 
Deal” after the war, said tonight that the 
Axis Powers will make one last desperate all- 
out attempt to crush the Allies this summer. 

Addressing a joint meeting of businessmen 
and farmers here, Wallace said that this 
country must brace itself to meet the ex- 
pected assault, which he compared to the 
last effort of the German Armics in 1918. 
His remarks were broadcast nationally (Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.). 

“Increasingly everywhere over the whole 
world will begin to appreciate in 1942 that 
the United Nations are fighting for a world- 
wide New Deal without racial or class dis- 
tinction,” he said 


WILI, CRACK FASCIST MORALE 


“It is this world-wide understanding which 
will eventually crack the morale of the Ger- 
man and Japanese people at the very moment 
when they seem closest to winning.” 

Wallace said he was confident that labor 
and management will cooperate in achieving 
uninterrupted war production. 

“With the country in the midst of a war 
which is more dangerous by far than any we 
have ever been engaged in, I can’t believe 
that the responsible leaders of labor will for 
a moment countenance strikes which could 
conceivably mean the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of lives,” he said. 

“Neither can I believe that capital and 
management will permit conditions to de- 
velop which encourage strikes. Anyone who 
has a boy in the Pacific now or soon to be 
there knows exactly what I mean.” 


HITS AT REACTIONARIES 


After the war, he said, “we must not let 
isolationists and short-visioned reactionaries 
plunge us unnecessarily into a 1921 or a 
1932.” 

“We can prevent economic depression after 
the war,” he continued. “We can prevent 
unjust discrimination against peoples and 
classes. 

“But this will be done only if, while the 
war is still going on, the rank and file of 
labor, agriculture, and business are fully 
awake to the magnitude of the peace job. 
We must allow neither the isolationists nor 
the normalcy boys with their false platitudes 
to take charge.” 
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America’s Trojan Horse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave given to me, I insert an editorial 
appearing in the March 13, 1941, issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor, entitled 
“America’s Trojan Horse.” I express the 
hope that it will be read and reread by 
every loyal, sincere American. 

AMERICA’S TROJAN HORSE 


When Patrick Henry voiced the hope that 
George III might profit by a recollection of 
what happened to Caesar and to Charles I 
he was willing to take the consequences of 
his act. “If this be treason” he shouted. 
“make the most of it.” 

Are the secret Bundists, Jew-baiters, Silver 
Shirts, White Shirts, Ku Kluxers, Coughlin- 
ites, American Destiny devotees, and other 
home-grown Fascists in the United States 
willing similarly to submit their defeatist, 
antidemocratic, pro-Nazi, and pro-Japanese 
propaganda to recognized tests for what is 
treasonable or seditious? 

Passages from the Galiliean, Social Justice, 
America in Danger, and other such publica- 
tions have been quoted in a recent article 
from Washington by Roscoe Drummond, and 
in a current series of articles by R. H. Mark- 
ham. A reading of these provokes questions. 
Whether they violate the law of the land is 
a matter for the Department of Justice, but 
each citizen can form his own opinion as to 
whether they offend against the fundamentals 
of liberty and republicanism on which the 
American Government is based and which 
it is fighting to defend. 

Treason is defined by the United States 
Constitution as consisting “in levying war 
against {the United States] or in adhering to 
their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 
With this as a yardstick. citizens may ask if 
the various pro-Fascist publications are not 
adhering in editorial policy to the enemies 
of the United States, and if they are not en- 
gaged in levying psychological warfare against 
America in such a way as to give aid and 
comfort to the totalitarians? 

Regarding sedition, the Federal statutes 
provide that— 

“Whoever, when the United States is at war, 
shall willfully make or convey false reports 
or false statements with intent to interfere 
with the operation or success of the military 
or naval forces of the Unite. States or to pro- 
mote the success of its enemies, and whoever, 
when the United States is at war, shall will- 
fully cause or attempt to cause insubordina- 
tion, disloyalty, mutiny, or refusal of duty in 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States, or shall willfully obstruct the recruit- 
ing or enlistment service of the United States, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
20 years, or both.” 

It is well for the people to know what the 
law provides for the protection of institutions 
in which they have a vital interest. 

Lincoln wrote in 1863: “He who dissuades 
one man from volunteering, or induces one 
soldier to desert, weakens the Union cause as 
much as he who kills a Union soldier in bat- 
tle.” Refcorring to the death penalty required 
for desertion, he added: “Must I shoot a sim- 
ple-minded soldier boy who deserts, while I 
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must not touch a hair of a wily agitator who 
induces him to desert?” 

When Patrick Henry and his compatriots 
braved the wrath of a tyrannical Government, 
it was to establish freedom How valuable 
that freedom is may be inferred from the fact 
that its very traducers and enemies still in- 
voke it. The Nation should encourage the 
Department of Justice in a close surveillance 
of these publications to determine if and 
when there is a basis for prosecution. 


The Ides of March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorials 
from the Washington Daily News of 
March 16, 1942: 


THE IDES OF MARCH 


In act I, Caesar and his satellites en- 
counter the soothsayer, who cries out shrilly, 
“Beware the Ides of March.” “He is a 
dreamer,” says Caesar; “let us leave him 
. 9. * ae. 

And in act III, on his last journey to the 
capitol, Caesar again crosses the path of the 
soothsayer and jokes with him, “The Ides 
of March are come.” And the soothsayer 
replies, “Aye, Caesar; but not gone.” 

The Ides are coming to thirteen or four- 
teen million Americans, more than twice 
the number who paid Federal income taxes 
last year. More voters than at any time in 
our history are meeting the United States 
tax collector face to face. And the political 
repercussion is something wonderful to be- 
hold 

Talk with any Congressman, and he will 
testify to the rank-and-file revolt on the 
economy issue. He will tell you that he is 
hearing from home as never before about 
the loose and easy spending, and from vot- 
ers who previously had not bothered to com- 
plain of the extravagances. 

And what he hears convinces the average 
Congressman that “Beware the Ides of 
March” is more than an empty warning to 
the soft and slothful, gimme-gimme, spend- 
and-spend, elect-and-elect theory of govern- 
ment 

It was no coincidence that the House, in 
the final day’s debate on the Agriculture 
appropriation bill, cut out $48,000,000, in- 
cluding a slash of $8,000,000 in travel ex- 
penses. The Members had heard from home 
on Pullman-car farming. 

Taxpayers are not begrudging the money 
spent for war. They are willing to give till 
it hurts, and give more. But they don't 
want—and are telling their Congressmen 
they don’t want—their money wasted main- 
taining fat pay rolls in nonessential bureaus. 

They don't want their taxes spent by bu- 
reaucrats riding around on_ purposeless 
jaunts, at Government expense, burning up 
gasoline and rubber, wearing out irreplace- 
able automobiles 

They're not earmarking their taxes to hire 
large staffs of press agents and ghost writers, 
to publish bulletins and pamphlets that are 
not read, to give needless advice to farmers 
or tell how to use freckle creams and avoid 
sunburn, 


They don’t want to pay for coordinators 
of bowling, or badminton, or horseshoe 
pitching—or any other strength-through-joy 
boondoggle. Or to maintain in accustomed 
style the National Youth Administration or 
Civilian Conservation Corps, or Work Proj- 
ects Administration, or Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, or any other made- 
work, pump-priming, subsidy-paying alpha- 
betical agency. Taxpayers are beginning to 
feel in their own purses and family budgets 
this new and different depression of the 
forties. 

When Congress broadened the income-tax 
base it did something more than tap a source 
of much-needed additional revenue. It dou- 
bled the number of citizens who pay direct 
and visible taxes to the Government—and 
touched the pocketbook nerve. 

Aye, the Ides of March are come, but not 
gone. 


JAPAN HAS NOT WON 


Loss of the Allied Asiatic Fleets in the Java 
Sea battle, coming on top of continuous Japa- 
nese land victories and the immediate threat 
to Australia and India, is the bitterest dose 
this country has had to swallow since Pearl 
Harbor 

If there was any lingering doubt that the 
United States is in peril, presumably we will 
kid ourselves no longer. It is high time. 
Nothing short of immediate all-out effort on 
the production front and on the fighting 
front will do. 

But our defeats of the first 3 months are 
terrible enough in fact without exaggerating 
them. Despair can cripple us as quickly as 
overconfidence. We must beware these sud- 
den and extreme swings in public temper. 
Just as Japan was never the push-over our 
pollyannas supposed, so she is not now as 
invulnerable as some of our pessimists are 
coming to believe. 

Indeed, Japan’s greatest apparent strength 
at the moment is her worst weakness. She 
has gobbled up so much so fast, she will have 
trouble holding it. She is a long way from 
home, and every step she gets farther away. 
Her communications are stretched to the 
breaking point. 

She has taken vast areas of land and sea 
without consolidating those gains. It is not 
necessary to go back into history, which is 
full of military victories which turned into 
failures for this reason—Hitler’s precipitate 
push into Russia and his resulting retreat is 
a current example. And Hitler at the gates 
of Moscow was in his own backyard compared 
with the cosmic spread now attempted by 
Japan. 

More and more ships and planes and men 
will be required to hold Japan’s new over- 
seas conquest, all based upon an exceedingly 
limited productive capacity in distant Japan. 
MacArthur continues to bleed her in the 
Philippines. And now the “defeated” Dutch 
are carrying on large-scale guerrilla warfare 
in Java, Sumatra, and the Celebes. 

The riches of the Indies on which the con- 
querors counted so heavily—the tin, rubber, 
and oil—have largely been destroyed. Some 
of them can be reclaimed in 6 months or a 
year, but shortage-ridden Japan needs them 
now—and Allied bombers will have a lot to 
say to her repair crews before the year is 
out. 

Then there is that matter of the long Jap 
supply line of ships. Americans are just get- 
ting a taste of what a few Nazi submarines, 
operating from Europe, can do to shipping 
along the Atlantic coast and in the Carib- 
bean. Our submarines can and will do, more 
to Japan's life line. And while our fleets 
strike at her exposed sea flank, Allied bombers 
from China bases will be hammering her 
other flank. 

Japan has won the first round and the 
easiest. But she is far from final victory. 
The United States will not stay on the de- 
fensive forever, 
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An Opportunity for Industry 
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HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, no new 
industry can afford to overlook a good 
supply of honest American workmen, 
particularly when tlose workmen are 
available at a strategically located point 
which has every othe: necessary facility. 
Due to the recent closing of the coal 
mines in the area between Millersburg 
and Pottsville, Pa., and the conseauent 
disemployment of many workers both in 
the mines and allied industries, such a 
condition now exists vhroughout this en- 
tire section. Furthermore, the people in 
that area have united together to provide 
information and help to all who desire 
to study the locality with a view to lo- 
cating there. John L. Kopp, is the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Williams Valley 
Industrial Association which was formed 
for this purpose. Officers of this associ- 
ation are located at Lykens, Pa. Mr. 
Kopp lives at Williamstown, Pa., where 
he is the supervising principal of the Wil- 
liamstown and Williams Township 
schools. 

The Pennsylvania State Planning 
Board and the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Commerce are also prepared 
to furnish complete information on this 
area, 

In this connection I include the follow- 
ing article from the Pennsylvania Com- 
merce News, an official publication of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Commerce. 


WILLIAMS VALLEY OFFERS ADVANTAGES TO IN- 
DUSTRY—FouR TOWNS IN COAL REGION BAND 
TOGETHER FOR COMMUNITY INVENTORY 


(By William K. Knecht, editor, West Schuyl- 
kill Herald, Tower City) 


Straddling U. S. Route 209 on its way from 
Millersburg to Pottsville lies the famous Wil- 
liams Valley, where the lower end of the 
anthracite field dips into Dauphin County to 
become rolling farm land 

Between the two towns and east of Millers- 
burg are the coal towns of Lykens, Wiconisco, 
Williamstown, and Tower City. All are mem- 
bers of the Williams Valley Industrial Asso- 
ciation, one of the most energetic citizen 
organizations in Pennsylvania, and formed at 
the suggestion of the State department of 
commerce 

Millersburg is 28 miles from Harrisburg 
and 22 miles from Pottsville, and 29 miles 
from Sunbury. Pottsville is 87 miles from 
Philadelphia. The district involved lies in 
the valleys between Millersburg and Potts- 
ville. 

The total population in the area is approxi- 
mately 15,000 people and the new association 
has decided to adopt the State commerce de- 
partment’s Pennsylvania production plan in 
order to seek diversification of industries in 
the region 

The principal industry of the valley until 
recent years has been the mining of anthra- 
cite coal, but due to the mining out of the 
upper strata of cual in the mountains lying 
along the north of the valley, coal mining has 
been discontinued. There is still coal in the 








mountains, but it is to be found at such 
depth that it cannot at present be mined in 
competition with other anthracite regions 
where the coal ts closer to the surface. 

After formation of the industrial associa- 
tion, a survey of the region comprising the 
four towns was undertaken and a house-to- 
house canvass was made to finc out the 
human resources in the region. The result of 
the survey was astounding. Among these men 
who had worked tn the mines were found 
skilled machinists. sheet-metal workers, elec- 
tricians, welders, millwrights, in sizable num- 
bers. 

The survey also disclosed that there was a 
large pool of unskilled labor. 

Realizing that if the association was to be 
successful ir its search for a new industry, 
more skilled workers would be required, the 
association made arrangements with the mine 
owners to use the maintenance shops of the 
mines as @ vocational school. 

In a few short months they had brought 
into Tower City twc new factories. One con- 
cern, which makes women’s wear; opened just 
a few months ago, and now employs nearly 
50 persons, 

The other factory, shirt manufacturers, 
opened in Tower City just 7 weeks ago, now 
employs 65, and expects to increase employ- 
ment to 90 in a few weeks. 

The association also was instrumental in 
getting the Lykens Hosiery Co. and the A&B 
Stoker Co to locate in Lykens. 

The industrial association is now actively 
seeking an industry employing men. With 
a nucleus of close to 600 skilled artisans in 
various mechanical trades and an additional 
pool of close to 3,000 unskilled and semi- 
skilled males seeking jobs, the Williams Val- 
ley has much to offer a manufacturer who 
is contemplating plant expansion. 

If you are looking for a site for a large 
factory, you'll find plenty of industrial sites 
in the Williams Valley. You'll find plenty 


of electric power, an a.undance of pure water, | 


ample labor, some of it skilled. but all of it 
adaptable to most any kind of work. 

You'll find a valley serviced by a main 
highway artery, the Pennsylvania and Read- 
ing railroads, and excellent bus service to 
nearby points. 

There are a few empty buildings available 
for new enterprises. 

In Tower City there are three plants with 
3,500 to 6,000 square feet of floor space. One 
has a railroad spur. All have complete util- 
ity service. 

One of the greatest assets of the valley is 
the friendly, sober, hard-working population. 
Real folks who are anxious to do anything 
they can to bring prosperity back tq the 
Williams Valley, so that she may again re- 
flect the glory of her past. 
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HON. DAVID D. TERRY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. TERRY Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Mason City (Iowa) Globe-Gazette of 
January 7, 1942, commenting on H. R. 
6271, introduced by me in the House: 


A DEFENSE EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The measure recently introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Congressman 
Davip D. Terry, of Arkansas, under which a 
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Pederal appropriation of $15,000,000 would be 
provided to give instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, history, arithmetic, and other 
elementary or grammar-school subjects to 
persons 17 years or over having less than a 
fourth-grade education ought to have some 
most earnest consideration, first in commit- 
tee and ultimately in congressional action. 

That the bill has the active support of the 
National Education Association’s legislative 
commission and that of the department of 
adult education of the National Education 
Association is proof of its essential soundness 
from an educational point of view It is 
properly regarded as an important defense 
measure in that the appropriation would be 
expended by the public schools to increase 
the Nation’s effective manpower to win the 
war in these three ways: 

1. By correcting educational deficiencies of 
men who are now unqualified for Army serv- 
ice because their education is below fourth- 
grade level. 

2. By improving the efficiency of many 
workers in industry and agriculture through 
providing them with the tools of reading, 
writing, and numbers. 

8. By increasing the ability of many cit- 
izens of all ages to understand the aims of 
the war, to avail themselves of reliable in- 
formation on public questions, and to resist 
insidious propaganda which exploits the 
illiterate. 

The Terry bill is drawn on the pattern of 
all the acts which have been passed for de- 
fense training. It calls for distribution of 
funds on the basis of State plans rather than 
on a basis of an over-all formula. Any per- 
manent legislation, of course. would be based 
on a formula, but this appropriation is for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942 ‘The call 
for action is immediate. Therefore a pro- 
gram should be available for allocation to 
States which are ready to go into action at 
once. 

In the bill is a specific guaranty that no 
trainee shall be discriminated against be- 
cause of sex, race, or color, and that where 
separate schools are required by law for 
separate population groups, equitable provi- 
sion shall be made for facilities and training 
of like quality for all. 

Many persons now automatically barred 
from playing an active part in the Nation's 
all-out war effort will be made available for 
service. That’s the immediate national de- 
fense consideration. Then there’s a long- 
range potential of at least equal importance. 

The United States is committed to educa- 
tion for all—something more than the lowest 
literacy standards. Here is the opportunity to 
do something about our past failure to 
achieve completely that educational goal. 

Down through the years the dollars spent 
on education have returned abundant divi- 
dends, and there is no reason to believe that 
what has been true in time of peace wouldn’t 
be even more true in time of national crisis. 





Time for Action 
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HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Pasadena (Calif.) Star-News 
for March 11, 1942: 
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TIME FOR ACTION 


This is a time for action. Not talk. 

There has been too much gossip, too much 
malicious mouthing behind closed doors, too 
much nasty whispering in dark corners. 

Either these rumors are true or false. If 
they are true, they should first be proven and 
then remedied, else they will destroy America. 
If they are false, then all citizens are entitled 
to the truth and those responsible for the 
spread of these foul reports should be run 
down and dealt with. 

What are these rumors? 

In a word they are centered upon two alle- 
gations, first, that: 

Employers and management in defense in- 
dustries are grabbing excess profits at the 
expense of government, thus exploiting for 
gain men in the service who are willing to 
make the supreme sacrifice that America may 
live; and, second, that: 

Employees and organized labor are deliber- 
ately slowing down production that they may 
get overtime bonuses, selfishly forward the 
principles of unionism, and make their big- 
Pay jobs last longer even in the face of cer- 
tain knowledge that the sooner sufficient 
planes and tanks and ships are completed the 
fewer brave young lives will be lost. 

These allegations are almost unbelievable. 
In the vast majority of cases they are abso- 
lutely untrue. 

A representative of the Star-News has in- 
vestigated carefully and painstakingly. Army, 
Navy, and Federal Bureau of Investigation 
personnel, as well as shipyard and airplane 
factory executives and employees have been 
interviewed. Rumors have ben traced to 
their source. Statements of all parties have 
been sifted and analyzed. With but few ex- 
ceptions, they come down to this: 

A tremendous industria] task, by far the 
most amazing ever attempted by man, has 
been commenced overnight. Unavoidably, 
there are countless thousands of round pegs 
in square holes, of square pegs in round 
holes, literally and figuratively. 

Along a vast assembly line there develops 
@ sudden shortage in vital material. Auto- 
matically, it becomes a question of either 
slowing down production or stopping alto- ; 
gether until the necessary number of the - 
needed parts can be made. To release the 
men for a day or a week involves endless 
confusion. It is regarded as sounder policy 
to keep the men moving, however slowly, un- 
til all-out production can begin once more. 

Again, industrial step-up has been so over- 
whelming, so rapid, that in many plants it is 
impossible for plans to be kept abreast of 
production. Labor is forced to wait for im- 
proved blueprints. 

The automobile industry alone was geared 
in peacetime to an efficient operation of the 
assembly line. The genius of a man like 
Ford cannot be matched in every industry, in 
every plant, in every part of the land. Men 
in defense production, like all others, must 
learn from experience, from mistakes. In one 
factory men still cross an entire floor level to 
get certain parts and then are forced to re- 
trace the same distance for the next opera- 
tion. Soon that loss of time and effort will 
be corrected. Some products are ored in 
the deep South, brought to the West to be 
melted, sent back to the Middle West to be 
tooled, returned to the West again to be man- 
ufactured. A plant to save that round trip 
of several thousand miles and those hundreds 
of lost hours is now under construction. 

It is simply a matter of not being able to 
do everything at once. A gigantic job such as 
America has begun takes time, patience, un- 
derstanding. Takes tolerance. 

Honest men who have always done an hon- 
est day’s work are confused when they go to 
report to airplane factory and shipyard and 
find that they cannot do all which they would 
want. They are earnest, patriotic, anxious. 


Wasting time and being idle galls them. 
Some in the face of what they sincerely - 
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believe is unnecessary slow down, quit their 
jobs in disgust, refusing fat pay envelopes 
which they do not feel that they have earned. 

Their spirit is splendid. Their comprehen- 
sion is limited. 

From their misunderstanding of this una- 
voidable confusion which results in slowing 
down of vital production is born most of the 
false stories that have been making the 
rounds. To continue their spread is to injure 
national morale 

Any citizen hearing such gossip, instead of 
repeating it, should communicate with the 
local representative of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or his police department. If 
there is truth in these rumors it will be dis- 
covered and the culprits whether they are 
from the ranks of management or labor, will 
be punished. 

Not all defense management is above re- 
proach, not all employees are digging in. 

But again it can be said all those from the 
ranks of management who dare to line their 
own pockets at the expense of the Nation at 
a time like this, will be dealt with firmly, ade- 
quately, relentlessly Some have already felt 
the heavy hand of outraged justice. Before 
this war is much older not one profiteering 
employer shall escape. This, the Government 
of the United States, has promised, backed 
by the full force of the Army, the Navy, and 
the marines, and a united American people. 

As for labor, organized and unorganized, 
union and nonunion, its hands must be clean 
or it will soon cease to exist as a free agent 
in a free land. There is no place for the 
slacker in defense production from the finest 
office of an executive to the humblest work 
bench of an apprentice. 

Neither is this a time for management to 
take advantage of labor in the name of na- 
tional emergency or for se'fish representatives 
of unionism to forward their own interests, 
either in or out of defense work There is no 
place for picketing in the American scheme 
of things when our soldiers are fighting and 
dying for $21 a month This is not the time 
to argue the merits of an open or a closed 
shop in Pasadena, or any place else. This is 
the time for every American worthy of the 
name to sacrifice and to work until the war 
has been won; until the American way of life 
is safe; until freedom is certain 

Every precious minute that production is 
wantonly held up or slowed down, the blood 
of courageous derenders of American liberty, 
blood as red and as brave as that which 
courses in the veins of managers and workers, 
is spilled because of the shortage of ships, 
tanks, planes, guns. Every lost hour brings 
America that much nearer to the destruction 
that swept a divided France to her doom. 

This is a time for action, not talk, if Amer- 
ica is to be saved. 


Reasons for the Sugar Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. WCODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing article from the Washington Post by 
Mark Sullivan: 

REASONS FOR THE SUGAR SHORTAGE 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

We are short of sugar; it is to be rationed. 
A citizen will be allowed only 8 or 12 ounces 
@ week. Every person must have a ration 


card—they are being printed now. It is 
the biggest job the Government Printing 
Office ever had—some 700,000,000 cards and 
other blanks. 

Why are we short of sugar? The answer 
is complex, but one thing is sure—the sugar 
we are not allowed to have today is sugar 
that was not produced last year, at least in 
part. 

Why was it not produced? The answer is, 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
would not let farmers raise the sugar beets 
or refineries refine the sugar. Triple A hes 
been doing this since 1934—it is part of the 
New Deal’s planned agriculture. 


THE QUOTA SYSTEM 


The limiting of sugar is much like the lim- 
iting of other farm crops. It is done by 
means of quotas. The Federal administra- 
tors tell a farmer in advance of planting how 
many acres of sugar beets he may plant— 
that is his quota. If the farmer limits his 
acreage to the quota Triple A rewards him 
with a cash subsidy. 

Theoretically, the farmer does not have to 
accept the subsidy or submit to the quota. 
He can plant more acres than his quota. 
They don’t put him in jail or anything. 
But if he plants more than his quota, he 
suffers detriments. One is, he gets no sub- 
sidy, which is a material detriment and puts 
him at a disadvantage as compared with his 
neighbors. A second and more compulsory 
detriment is, he cannot sell the beets from 
his excess acreage. They prevent him from 
selling by regulations they impose on sugar 
mills. The mills, like the farmers, are sub- 
ject to quotas and regulations which prevent 
their buying excess beets. 

Besides, there is in the law a blanket pro- 
hibition: “All persons are hereby prohib- 
ited * *% * from exceeding * * * any 
quota made to them pursuant to this act.” 
As a practical matter, hardly any farmer ever 
plants in excess of his quota—he knows he 
would run into too many troubles. 

The quota system, and the smallness of the 
quotas which Triple A imposed last year is the 
reason for the shortage of sugar this year, in 
part at least. This statement, of course, can- 
not be proved. It cannot be proved that if 
there were no quotas last year—if every 
farmer had been free to plant as many acres 
as he chose, farmers would have planted more. 
It is not capable of proof, but everyone knows 
it is true. 

So much for the quota system as a cause 
of the shortage in sugar. 

The whole quota system, the whole Triple A 
system, the whole experiment in “planned 
agriculture” seems to this column wrong in 
principle. It is an invasion of the farmer’s 
freedom, inconsistent with the American 
spirit and tradition. It is not only that the 
farmer is denied, or is seduced with cash to 
waive his right to plant what he pleases 
and as much as he pleases. The quota sys- 
tem is accompanied by odius-policing of the 
farm and the farmer. 

Further, there is in the sugar-quota law 
an innovation which runs through the whole 
New Deal—and is contrary to the axiom that 
ours should be “a Government of laws and 
not of men.” The provision in the sugar act 
gives to a man, the Secretary of Agriculture 
(and, in practice to his subordinates), the 
right to make regulations which are as bind- 
ing on the citizens as if they had been passed 
by Congress. I quote: 

“Sec. 504. The Secretary is authorized to 
make * * * orders or regulations, which 
shall have the force and ffect of law. * * 
Any person knowingly violating any [such] 
order or regulation shall, upon conviction, be 
punished by a fine of not more than $100.” 

Also in the policing of the sugar-quota sys- 
tem men are required by law to be informers 
against each other: 

“Sec. 507. All persons engaged in the manu- 
facturing, marketing, or transportation of 
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sugar * * * and having information which 
the Secretary deems necessary to enable him 
to administer this act shall, upon the request 
of the Secretary, furnish him with such in- 
formation. Any person willfully failing or re- 
fusing to furnish such information * * * 
shall upon conviction be subject to a penalty 
of not more than $1,000.” 

It is not necessary to digress upon the in- 
iquities of the quota system in principle. 
What we are discussing here is the reason why 
there is a shortage of sugar. Let us dwell on 
that. Let us look at the sugar-quota system 
as a thing that is in operation, then let us 
inquire if it was operated well. 

The quotas for last year’s planting were 
fixed in December 1940. In that month the 
Triple A experts went into a huddle and made 
an estimate about the quantity of sugar 
America would need in the present year, 1942. 
Having made their guess about future con- 
sumption, they decreed that farmers in 1941 
reduce their beet-sugar acreage by 16.2 per- 
cent below what it had been the year before. 

Was this reduction wise? Ought the Triple 
A experts to have seen some conditions, and 
foreseen others, which would make their 
quotas for 1941 planting too low? Though 
they fixed the quotas in December 1940, they 
could have changed them any time up to the 
month the farmers did their planting, which 
was in April last year. The real question then 
is: Ought Triple A to have known and foreseen 
last April the conditions which today cause 
scarcity? 

The fair answer is “yes.” They knew the 
war was already causing scarcity of ships, 
which would make it difficult for us to get 
that portion of our sugar from the Philip- 
pines and Hawaii and Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
They knew that scarcity of ships in the first 
World War had led to scarcity of sugar and 
rationing. This knowledge, which Triple A 
had last April, ought to have led them to in- 
crease beet-sugar quotas in the United States, 
rathe than reduce them. 

In addition to knowledge of conditions 
already existing, they should have foreseen 
that we might become involved in war with 
Japan; and that if we did, there would be no 
sugar from the Philippines and less than nor- 
mal from Hawaii. They were warned at the 
time. In October 1940, Senator CHartes O. 
AnprEws, of Florida, asked, “What would 
happen if we were to engage in war with 
Japan?” Many growers of sugar beets pro- 
tested vehemently against the reduction of 
quotas. 

What is said here amounts to this: 

First, the quota system, planned agricul- 
ture, is wrong in principle. 

Second, *ue planners planned badly. 

I have dwelt upon beet sugar because that 
is simplest to explain. What is said here 
applies also to cane sugar. At a recent con- 
gressional hearing, Senator ANpDREWs said, 
“We can without delay produce in my State 
many times the sugar now being produced.” 
And Senator CLaupE Preppser, of Florida, put 
his finger on the tundamental vice of the 
quota system: “It is a pretty severe restraint 
to tell a person that he cannot grow sugar- 
cane on his own land, and that he cannot 
refine the output of his own factory.” 


Congressmen, Take Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, many, 
many times—in fact, so often that some 
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Members regard me as a nuisance, I have 
tried to tell this House that the people at 
home were tired of our lack of courage, 
of our unwillingness to face the facts, to 
legislate for the common good, to give 
protection to American citizens who 
wanted to aid in the defense of their 
country. 

Time and again, on the floor, have I 
called attention to facts which show that 
this administration and Congress itself 
have been following 2 policy which, if 
continued, may lose this war and which, 
regardless of the outcome of the war, will 
destroy our form of Government as we 
have heretofore known it. 

I have spoken and voted for every 
measure which I believed to be for na- 
tional defense. I have voted against the 
appropriation of millions of dollars for 
enterprises, which perhaps were laudable 
but which were unnecessary and which 
at this time were not essential. I have 
criticized as bitterly as I knew how the 
unjustifiable waste, the corruption and 
racketeering, which exists in connection, 
with the expenditure of funds appro- 
priated for national defense. 

Because of that criticism I have been 

charged with playing politics. Nothing 
could be more untrue. I have been 
speaking, and I shall continue to speak 
and to work for efficiency, for economy, 
for honesty, in the expenditure of public 
funds. I shall continue to oppose every- 
thing which I believe interferes with our 
national defense program, with the win- 
ning of this war. 
_ I have spoken against strikes, against 
the demands for pay and a half for every 
hour worked more than 40 hours per 
week; against double pay in war indus- 
tries for work on Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays; against excessive profits for 
manufacturers; against special privileges 
and advantages for various pressure 
groups; in short, I have voted in the 
interest of America as a whole. I shall 
continue to do so, even though by so 
doing I have incurred the ill will and the 
political opposition of certain selfish la- 
bor politicians, seeking their own ad- 
vancement, who are betraying the rank 
and file of labor—many of whom have 
relatives in the armed forces. | 

To show that my interpretation of 
public sentiment has been accurate, read 
the following editorial from the Sturgis 
Journal, published at Sturgis, Mich.: 
STUPIDITY OF CONGRESS SICKENS WIDE AWAKE 

UNITED StatTes—NaATION Has GROWN TIPED 

OF GRAFT, LOBBIES, BUNGLING, VOTE Buy- 

ING, AND, ABOVE ALL, Po.iTics; Now It 

Wants SoME EVIDENCE OF TRUE AMERICAN- 

ISM AND COMMON SENSE 

(Epttor’s Note.—Here is an article that 
should be read aloud in every home in the 
United States. It was written by Bill Cun- 
ningham, nationally known sports writer, 
and appeared in the Boston Herald. It puts 
into words what the people of this country— 
the average man and woman—are thinking 
about the war and the way it is going. Writ- 
ing in a boiling rage of indignation and dis- 
gust, Cunningham exposes the miserable rec- 
ord of futility and hypocracy on the part of 
Congress and the blind selfishness of the 
pressure groups functioning in Washington. 
If you are ashamed and humiliated every 
time you think of General MacArthur and his 
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brave soldiers fighting with their backs to 
the Pacific Ocean and reciting in bitter jest 
the tragic slogan—“We’re the fighting bas- 
tards of Bataan—no mama, no papa, no 
Uncle Sam,” read this article by Bill Cun- 
ningham—then clip it out and mail it to a 
friend.) 

(Bill Cunningham in the Boston Herald) 

“Was a slothful people responsible for Pearl 
Harbor? The people of this Nation are fol- 
lowing the leadership (such as is provided 
for them) as slavishly as any medieval chain 
gang. What this Nation needs right now in 
these tax-ridden times is a slap on the back— 
not a slap on the mouth with the back of 
se er irresponsible alphabetical 

and. 

“We are achingly eager to help, to know, 
to act. Every man and woman should be 
drafted at once for war work. Those of us 
who can’t fight can learn to make airplanes. 
Those who can’t make airplanes can darn the 
airplane makers’ sox or cook their meals. 
We are in danger! Why aren’t we asked to 
do, ordered to do it? 

“They (the people) are not ‘excited’ and 
are ‘silent’ about the war because they are 
sad, embarrassed, and confused. Sad be- 
cause the war unsettles everything * * * 
embarrassed because the country was caught 
unprepared, and because we and our allies, 
at this stage of the game, are being con- 
tinually outsmarted and defeated. Confused 
because outside of those in the service or in 
defense activity they feel they can do nothing 
but buy bonds, pay taxes.” 


PEOPLE SICK OF DOUBLE TALK 


No war apathy in this area. Men, women, 
children working long, hard hours, but we are 
dismayed by the ineptness of Washington’s 
Civilian Defense leadership and the piddling 
efforts of Washington bureaucrats to solve our 
acute enemy alien problem. 

The people are bewildered, resentful, sick 
at the stomach. Bewildered by lack of lead. 
ership, resentful over aiding Japan up to 
wartime; nothing (except on paper) to back 
it up; leaving MacArthur in the lurch; com- 
missions and soft jobs for the favored and 
honors for the fellow travelers; sick of double- 
talk, of reversing the field. 

That dumb look comes not from apathy 
but from shock. We were stunned by Pearl 
Harbor. We were thrilled to the core by the 
unanimity, the speed, the worklessness in 
Washington on December 8-11. The 6500 
words of that man were all we wanted to 
hear, then labor got back to normal with 
strikes for higher pay, or a closed shop, or a 
wrangle between leaders; capital wanted ex- 
emptions here, guarantees there; the farm- 
ers (in Congress, not on farms) refused to 
have a ceiling on food stuffs, grocers began 
profiteering. The little people were quite 
willing to see their Bill of Rights in abey- 
ance, Congress in limbo, themselves regi- 
mented, the little people are fighting mad. 
Well, now we've got our sleeves rolled up for 
something more useful than thumb twid- 
dling. For God’s sake, let’s get going—that’s 
the cry of the little people from the Bay of 
Fundy to San Diego, from Key West to 
Seattle—give us jobs to do. 


AMERICA FED UP WITH WORDS 


Those are excerpts from “national” letters. 
They come from Nebraska, New York, Vir- 
ginia, Texas, New Hampshire, California, and 
Kansas. They’re from the letters department 
of the current issue of Time. 

You'll note that these letters have a com- 
mon denominator, those from far places and 
those from this district. The backbone of 
America, the real America, is through with 
fooling. It’s fed up with words. It’s not 
going to be insulted any more by a lot of 
do-nothing job holders who cover their own 
fumbling and temporizing and duty dodging 
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and vote wooing by charging that the public 
isn’t awake, that it’s apathetic, that it’s this 
and it’s that. 

A powerful spirit is building up all over this 
Nation. It’s the patient and long-suffering 
average citizen, the little people. the men 
and women whe are really carrying the load, 
getting good and mad, and beginning to ask 
what the score is. They’re not only awake. 
—- up and dressed. Left to surrender or 

e. 





Bibb Graves Is Dead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, Alabama 
is not quite the same today. Bibb Graves 
is dead. - While you of the rest of the 
United States are thinking of sea losses 
and land losses on distant fronts, kindly 
let a sympathetic hand be extended to 
Alabama, whose two-times Governor is 
this day being buried near the bend of 
the Alabama River in the State’s capital 
city, Montgomery. Join Alabama’s de- 
voted “Miss Dixie” as she engages in the 
last rites over her illustrious and be- 
loved dead. Bibb and Dixie—what a 
union and what a pair! Alabama uever 
had another Bibb Graves, and can never 
again hope to have one. His keen in- 
sight as to what was going on in the 
beating heart of his State, his ability to 
interpret and to reflect it, and to still 
hold the esteem and respect of all, gave 
him a strength enjoyed by few men over 
the long years. Always at his side was 
his faithful “Miss Dixie.” 

May the great Creator of the Universe 
find for him in the unknown land a living 
place of energy, activity, and work, for 
without it his restless spirit must surely 
never be quite happy. 





Mr. Baruch Was Not too Late 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
News of March 14, 1942: 


MR. BARUCH WAS NOT TOO LATE 


Reports that President Roosevelt is now 
studying a plan for an across-the-board ceil- 
ing—on prices, wages, and profits—remind us 
again that there continues to be a lag of 
about 2 years in making Bernard M. Baruch 
a prophet with honor in his own country. 


” 
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It has been at least that long since Mr. 
Baruch warnei the administration it would 
run into serio.s difficulties if it tried to deal 
separately with prices, wages. and profits. 
His advice was not heeded then, and as Mr. 
Baruch predicted, the farmers kept demand- 
ing higher prices, the lubor unions higher 
Wwages—and many corporations amassed large 
profits because the adminietration and Con- 
gress delayed in enacting a real war tax meas- 
ure. The cost of living and the cost of muni- 
tions continued in an upwerd spiral. 

As chairman of the War Industries Board, 
under Woodrow Wilson, Mr. Baruch had more 
experience than any other American with 
problems arising in conversion from peace to 
war. Being also a Democrat and a personal 
friend of President Roosevelt, Mr. Baruch 
naturally was consulted. But ‘he counsel of 
others prevailed 

When the crisis of World War II came, Mr. 
Baruch warned that the experience of World 
War I had demonstrated that industries 
could be mobilized most effectively by plac- 
ing one man in charge of war production and 
making him responsible for results. But the 
administration experimented first with the 
five-man Advisory Council of National De- 
fense, then with the Knudsen-Hillman Office 
of Production Management, then with the 
Wallace-Nelson Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board. Finally Donald Nelson was made 
the production boss—2 years late. 

This week has marked the adoption of an- 
other Baruch suggestion—Mr. Nelson’s ap- 
pointment of industry committees—also 2 
years late. 

We say “2 years,” but.as a matter of fact 
all these recommendations were contained in 
Mr Baruch's final report on the War Indus- 
tries Board, published more than 20 years ago. 

It was much longer than 2 years ago—at 
least 10 years within the memory of this 
writer—that Mr. Baruch started pleading with 
Washington to accumulate Government 
stockpiles of tin, rubber, tungsten, chrome, 
and other raw materials coming from across 
the seas. 

And in 1937, now almost 5 years ago, Mr. 
Baruch went to Europe at the behest of the 
President, and came back edvocating, among 
other things, a two-ocean Navy, armored 
planes with self-sealing tanks, and taxes to 
pay the bills 

But somehow we doubt that Mr. Baruch 
gets even a grim satisfaction out of all this 
belated vindication. The consequences of 
delay have been so tragic. 


Are We Losing the War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit a 
searching editorial which appeared in 
the Kansas City Times, the morning edi- 
tion of the Kansas City Star, on Friday, 
March 13, 1942. I believe it represents a 
very true consus of public opinion of the 
Middle West, as well as of most of the 
country, regarding the status of our de- 
fensive program at this time. 

ALL OF US 

We are losing this war. We, the American 
people. One hundred and thirty millions of 
us. All of us. 


Three months have passed since the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. We have been beguiled by 
promises, soothed with alibis, lectured on, 
complacency But the factual record shows 
an almost unbroken series of defeats—the 
Philippines (except for a rear guard), Hong 
Kong, Malaya, Singapore, Burma, the Dutch 
East Indies. 

We are told to be patient, that great forces 
are being prepared and our time will come. 
In the same breath we are still being informed 
this is really all our fault. 

It is the old story. We have not yet awak- 
ened to the urgency of the danger. Capital is 
not cooperating. Labor insists upon main- 
taining conditions impossible in wartime. 
Agriculture is selfishly bent upon increasing 
the cost of living. The consumer is unwill- 
ing to forego his luxuries. 

Who said so? Government spokesmen talk 
glibly in terms of group interests and group 
responses. But what are these things, capi- 
tal, labor, agriculture, consumer? They are 
merely convenient ways of describing our 
national society. They are economic con- 
cepts, like the average man. They have no 
existence aside from their component ele- 
ments, and those elements are wholly Amer- 
ican. 

At the present rate, capital is losing this 
war. So are labor and agriculture and the 
consumer. If we go down we go down to- 
gether. Then why should the Government 
hesitate to appeal to any group for sacrifices, 
all the sacrifices necessary to stop losing this 
war? 

In the last 8 months when have we, the 
people, refused our Government anything de- 
manded of us for that purpose? Have we 
declined to register for military service? Have 
we gone on a tax strike? Have we rioted over 
rationing? Have we complained over the 
largest war expenditure program in our 
histor 7? 

Yet we are losing this war. All 130,000,000 
of us. And we will keep <n losing it until 
we get the kind of leadersnip that takes us 
at our word when we say that democracy can 
command at least as much devotion as 
tyranny, and liberty as much of blood and 
sweat and tears as servitude 


Let All Keep Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, which was reprinted in 
the Detroit News for March 9, 1942: 


LET ALL KEEP AITH! 


(An editorial printed from the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal) 


The Commercial Appeal does not permit 
anyone who is not a member of the staff to 
write its editorials. There are many reasons 
for this rule, reasons too numerous to re- 
count here. Today we suspend the rule to 
present as an editorial a letter from a mem- 
ber of the Arkansas bar who served with t: e 
United States forces in the first World War. 
An effort to interpolate or embellish would 
only serve to detract from the elements of 
sheer forcefulness that make it a document 
every thinking citizen of these United States 
should read and ponder, The letter follows: 
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“To the Commercial Appeal: 

“My only son was born while I was in 
France during the first World War. Today 
he is a member of the United States Marine 
Corps. He sailed from California the Ist ot 
January, and we have heard nothing from 
him since. We know he is somewhere in tne 
Pacific. We are anxious about him. Thou- 
sands of other parents are like us. 

“The President says we do not have enough 
ships to send supplies to our troops, and 
that we must build ships in a hurry. Ev-n 
as he spoke, several hundr d shipbuilders 
refused to work on Washington’s birthday, 
beca e they were not »aid doubie time. 

“How can fathers and mothers of boys who 
are in the danger zone and who are being 
called upon to sacrifice their lives feel any 
‘surge’ of unity when the President and he 
Congress permit a bunch of shipbuilders 
and munitions workers to quit when they get 
good and ready? 

“Do our boys at the front get ‘overtime’ 
and ‘double time’ in the fox holes of the 
Philippines? Do our ‘ons who are giving 
their lives to protect the jobs of these and 
others like them quit on holidays? Like hell 
they do. 

“One of my friends, who is a good me- 
chanic, with a family to support, went to get 
a job in a munitions plant. Every day we 
hear on the radio and read in the newspapers 
that such men are needed to turn out muni- 
tions for our soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
But this man was refused a job until he could 
get a union card. He could not get a union 
card because he did not have enough money 
to buy one. 

“Is it the idea of our Government that it is 
more important to preserve labor unions than 
it is to preserve the American Union? Why 
can’t a freeborn American citizen get a job 
in a plant where the Government needs work- 
ers without having to pay tribute to a high- 
powered labor leader? 

“If our sons are to be drafted to give their 
lives for their country, why should not labor 
and capital be drafted to supply them with 
munitions of war? Why should Congress, 
which has the power to make laws, be so 
tender of the regard for laborers and manage- 
ment who work and prosper in safety while 
having an utter disregard for the lives of the 
boys at the front? 

“We don’t like it, and we don’t mind saying 
so right out loud. Maybe it is time we were 
electing some Senators and Congressmen who 
will crack down and compel capital and labor 
to get into this war. And, come to think of 
it, this is election year, and we might as well 
get busy while we have the time and oppor- 
tunity. 

“JOHN C. SHEFFIELD.” 

HELENA, ARK. 


Reflections of an Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
March 14, 1942: 


REFLECTIONS OF AN EDITOR 
(By Frank M. Sparks) 


Right in the middle of a war for her exist- 
ence, Great Britain faces perhaps her most 
serious and complex domestic problems, 








What shall England do about India? Proba- 
bly England will make a mess of this problem 
just as she made a mess of the Irish problem 
which cost her more than half of Ireland. In 
this instance it is likely to cost her all of 
India, perhaps her very richest possession, 

India for a long time has been demanding 
independence in the form of dominion status 
such as Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
enjoy. Because these dominions are seif- 
governing, they have remained faithful to the 
mother country whenever she has been in 
trouble. But because England wouldn't 
grant similar rights for Ireland, she has lost 
more than half the island, and Eire has re- 
fused to give any aid whatsoever to England 
in her life-and-death struggle. The same 
situation prevails in India. But the Indian 
situation is vastly more complex than was 
that of Ireland. 

India has a tremendous population. Almost 
353,000,000 persons live in its nearly 2,000,000 
square miles of territory That population 
is not unified in any degree. It consists of 
some 45 separate races speaking more than 200 
different languages. There are 2,400 castes 
and tribes and 700 feudal states ruled by na- 
tive princes. The severa] castes, tribes, etc., 
have their own separate and distinct social 
orders and religions, many of which are of 
the most fanatical sort. Then comes the big 
problem. 

The population is divided among 240,000,- 
000 Hindus, 78,000,000 Moslems, 13,000,000 
Buddhists, 8,000,000 Tribals, 6,000,000 Chris- 
tians, 4,500,000 Sikhs, more than 1,000,000 
Jains and a smaller number of Zoroastrians 
and Jews. 

It is the Hindus principally who are de- 
manding independence, but the Moslems— 
and it is from these from which Britain ob- 
tains the greater part of her Indian fighting 
men—oppose independence unless the minor- 
ities, especially themselves, are given repre- 
sentation. To this the Hindus object. These 
Moslems go to the extreme of threatening re- 
volt if independence is granted on any terms 
other than they demand. If the Moslems 
should revolt during the progress of this war, 
the British forces in the Far East would be 
wrecked and India itself probably would be 
conquered. Moreover, the revolt of the Mos- 
lems of India might have far-reaching con- 
sequences in other Moslem populations under 
British sovereignty, even in independent 
states. It might mean the loss of the war in 
its entirety. 


A TOUGH PROBLEM FOR BRITAIN 


The problem is a tough one for Britain. 
Moreover, the British are a stubborn lot. 
They lost America, it will be remembered, be- 
cause of their stubbornness and refusal to 
see the handwriting. They lost Ireland in 
the same manner. Egypt has slipped pretty 
far away. Australia right today is none too 
happy because of Britain’s failure to heed 
the warning of danger in the South Pacific. 

Britain didn’t show good judgment in her 
handling of the Malayans, with the result 
that they gave more aid to the Japs than to 
the British. Today we hear that the Bur- 
mese are aiding the Japs because of their 
dissatisfaction with Britain’s policy toward 
them, and Burma probably is lost as a result. 

Now comes India. Churchill has sent his 
newest cabinet minister, Sir Stafford Cripps, 
to India to give to the people there England’s 
promise of something or other to happen 
“after the war.” But India has long since 
refused to support the English cause unless 
the independence is granted now. Apparently 
the Hindus, at least, don’t trust England. 
They demand action now. They refuse to 
accept promises. 

Of course, this policy is mighty short- 
Sighted. If India doesn’t give all she has to 


the fighting forces of England now, the 
chances are very good indeed that Japan 
will conquer India and what the Indians will 
get from the Japs will be many times worse 
than what they now have from Britain. 
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However, they have taken their position, and 
that’s where they apparently propose to stand 
regardless of results. 

This makes the problem of Britain not 
only complex but most dangerous. If the 
British Empire crumbles as it now seems to 
be doing, England herself may not survive. 
It England fails to survive, the United States 
and all the other Allied Nations are going 
to be sorely put to it to survive. So much 
now depends upon India, so much of world 
history and the survival of democracy in the 
world that it would seem Britain well can 
afford to be less stubborn, to yield to India’s 
demands lest in the end she may lose all. 





Pro-Nazi Weeklies Flourish Unchecked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune: 


Pro-Naz1 WEEKLIES FLOURISH UNCHECKED— 
Use FREE Press RIGHT as SHIELD For CAM- 
PAIGN OF LIES AND CONFUSION IN HITLER'S 
BEHALF 

(By John G. Rogers) 

New York, March 14.—Several dozen pro- 
Axis publications, which constitute a fifth 
column working hard to disrupt American 
war unity, are distributed regularly in the 
United States. They operate with no attempt 
at secrecy, safe in the assurance that they 
will not be prosecuted for sedition. 

While proclaiming their Americanism and 
warmly embracing the principle of free 
speech and press, these magazines and news 
sheets grind out a steady line of propaganda 
against Britain, Russia, the Jews, Commun- 
ists, President Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, 
members of the American Cabinet, and most 
other Washington war officials. 

Their thinly disguised aim is to make 
Americans sick of the war, suspicious of Brit- 
ain and Russia, and distrustful of President 
Roosevelt. 

COUGHLIN SHEET LEADS 


Perhaps the most influential of the pub- 
lications is Social Justice, the weekly mag- 
azine published in Royal Oak, Mich., and 
founded by the Reverend Charles E. Coughlin. 
Social Justice is generally believed to have 
a circulation of about 200,000 copies. 3 

At the other end of the range are a series 
of little one- and two-page mimeographed 
sheets, one of which said recently: “Now we 
are to give up our lives for the delusion of 
grandeur of a merciless monster, F. D. R. 
Some neck—for a rope.” 

Some of the publications are careful not 
to praise Adolf Hitler and what he stands for. 
Others come right out and say that America 
must emulate the Nazis or die. Many of 
them call for the immediate overthrow of 
the Roosevelt administration and the estab- 
lishment of a new order of “Christian” lead- 
ers who understand that times have changed. 

There is evidence of unity and correlation 
in the propaganda efforts of these publica- 
tions. Though many ae published in widely 
separated cities, in a given week they adopt 
the same slant for their arcuments. 

Some Government investigators believe it 
possible that their propaganda themes are 
dictated by the German short-wave radio. 
The subscription prices for the publications 
range around $1 to $3 a year. 

The Department of Justice is fully aware of 
these magazines and news letters. The De- 
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partment studies them and analyzes their 

contents. Some executives of the Depart- 

ment of Justico would like to prosecute them. 
BIDDLE DEMURS 


But, by the express order of Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle, the pro-Axis publications 
enjoy immunity. Biddle’s attitude is that 
the fifth column editors and publishers do 
not constitute a real menace and that the 
prosecution of them might start a witch hunt 
dangerous to the preservation of free speech 
and press. 

Against Biddle’s viewpoint are those who 
believe that Americans are foolish to permit 
the pro-Axis publications to flourish under 
American protection. It is argued that no 
man can say and be sure that the fifth-col- 
umn editors are not doing material damage 
to American unity. 

And as long as uncertainty prevails on 
whether they are doing damage, permitting 
them to continue unheeded is giving the 
Axis the free benefit of an important doubt. 

So far as can be learned Only one Gov- 
ernment agency, the Post Office Department, 
has done anything to make life unpleasant 
for the pro-Axis publishers. The Department 
has taken two separate actions and could 
and will take more such actions, provided that 
certain complaints against the fifth-column 
publications are received. 

One post office move was started when 
some midwesterners complained that, al- 
though they had not ordered it, they were 
receiving copies of Publicity, a four-page 
weekly paper published by E. J. Garner, in 
Wichita, Kans. 

WONDERS OF ASTROLOGY 


Publicity is a typical pro-Axis sheet. In a 
recent issue its headline and main story were 
devoted to astrological predictions. Among 
them were that Britain soon would begin the 
use of poison gas. Russia would save her 
lend-lease munitions to be used later against 
American soldiers, and private property in 
America would be confiscated for taxes. 

Complaints from nonsubscribers who were 
getting Publicity through the mail led the 
Post Office Department to investigate the 
paper’s circulation lists. Postal laws provide 
that no publication designed primarily for 
free distribution may enjoy the cheap second- 
class mailing rate. 

As a result, each subscriber of Publicity 
was forced to certify that he had ordered his 
copy and wanted it delivered to him. The 
practical effect was to cut down Publicity’s 
free circulation sent out for propaganda pur- 

S. ‘ 

To the Post Office Department this was just 
a routine administrative matter and it was 
only incident that the publication in- 
volved happened to be a fifth-column sheet. 
However, many of the pro-Axis publications 
deal extensively in free distribution, and if 
complaints are initiated on any of the others 
the Post Office Department will get after 
them, too. 

PELLEY INVOLVED 


The other case of Post Office Department 
action involved the weekly magazine, The 
Galilean, published in Indianapolis by Wil- 
liam Dudley Peiley, organizer of the Silver 
Shirts of America, now out on bond pending 
appeal of his conviction and sentence for 
violating North Carolina’s security law 

In mid-February, Pelley himself announced 
that he was being forced to submit each 
issue of his magazine to postal authorities 
for determination on whether the magazine 
was mailable. 

Under wartime postal rules, a publication 
is not maulable if it makes false statements 
which would interfere with America’s mili- 
tary or naval efforts, or promote the success 
of the enemy, obstruct recruiting or enlist- 
ment, or promote insubordination or mutiny 
in the armed forces. 

The solicitor of the Post Office Department, 
who makes the final decision on such mat- 
ters, will not divulge his ruling in the Pelley 
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case, but one practical effect of it apparently 
has been that Pelley changed his magazine 
from weekly to monthly. 

As he announced in Pelley, a weekly let- 
ter which is another of his publications, the 
burden of submitting the Galilean for mail- 
ing approval resulted in such delay that its 
contents would be outdated by the time he 
could finally send it out, if ever. 


CONTROL BOARD PROPOSED 


Some men in the Department of Justice 
who would like to go after the fifth-column 
editors speak of the possibility of a board or 
tribunal which could be set up to decide, 
without benefit of appeal, which publications 
are mailable and which are not. 

Such a board might consist of several news- 
papermen and representatives from the Post 
Office Department, the Senate, House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Office of Censorship. With- 
out red tape or delay, such a board could de- 
cide once and for all whether a paper or 
magazine could be mailed, if legislation au- 
thorized such a set-up. 

As it stands now, the fifth-column publi- 
cations construe Biddle’s attitude as an invi- 
tation to go the limit. One such pamphlet 
asserted recently, “Remember the United 
States Attorney General says we have a per- 
fect right to talk—and we will.” 

Much of the material in the pro-Axis sheets 
is insidious in that it starts off on a premise 
of acknowledged truth and then cleverly 
works into a conclusion through specious rea- 
soning, hearsay, theory, etc. Within a par- 
ticular issue of one magazine can be found 
more than one item which is all truth. But 
the truthful portions are nothing but a build- 
up toward the goal of planting the seeds of 
doubt and distrust and defeatism in the mind 
of the reader 

All of the publications disguise their pur- 
pose with a certain amount of flag waving, 
chest thumping, and outbursts of patriotism, 
but an impartial reader, before he has gone 
through one issue, gets the idea—the spirit, 
sum total, the comprehensive effect of the 
stuff is not only anti-British or anti-Russian 
but antidemocracy 


THEY CONTRADICT THEMSELVES 


Pelley, in his publication of the same name, 
rejoiced on February 20: “Britain is cracking 
up before our eyes. If Churchill falls, the 
fall of Franklin is not far behind. Then 
we Christ people are going to be heard. 
This * * * situation is going to work 
out to our advantage within the next 6 
months to a year, and you are going to realize 
that the Christian-constitutiona] forces 
within this Republic are ready to ‘go places.’ ” 

However, few of the propagandists are so 
direct as Pelley. Some of them are almost 
obscure, and plug away at contradictory 
angles, apparently hoping to catch all shades 
of reader cpinion. On one hand an editor 
writes that Britain is too weak and senile to 
be an American ally. In the next issue the 
same editor will proclaim that all-powerful 
Britain has made a pawn of the United States. 

Or Americans will be told both that the 
country is so powerful that it can win the 
war with one hand, and at the same time 
that it is so weak and unprepared that defeat 
is certain. Thus, complacency and defeatism 
are spread at the same time. 

Following are samples of statements from 
the pro-Axis publications: 

Publicity: “The set-to between the United 
States and Japan now is taking the lives of 
fine, upstanding American boys, and chiefly 
to protect possessions that we are none too 
proud of Are they worth the sacrifice?” 

Publicity: “The Japs did Sunday just what 
Secretary of State Hull and his warmongering 
pai, Lord Halifax, of London, have been long- 
ing for—they attacked Honolulu and the 
Philippines. Now the United States has a 
war on its hands. So then what?” 

Social Justice: “Many people are beginning 
to wonder which they fear most, the Roose- 





velt-Churchill combination or the Hitler- 
Mussolini combination.” 

Social Justice: “Malaya and Singapore 
prove (British) Empire is doomed” (a front- 
page headline). 

Social Justice: “Pearl Harbor losses still 
concealed say Washington newsmen” (a head- 
line). ; 

The Broom, of San Diego, Calif.: “Have you 
noticed that the Office of Civilian Defense 
has adopted already his majesty’s peculiar 
shade of red (the redcoats are here) for the 
cover of its various booklets?” 

The X-Ray: “It is time for the National 
Congress to clip Roosevelt’s wings of 
power * * * Jews, Jews at the head of 
everything. Why? Are we to be a Nation 
dominated by Jews?” 

The Galilean: “The date does not seem to 
be many months away when there is going 
to be a complete and devastating realinement 
of the nations of the earth in respect to the 
classifications known as rightists and leftists, 
Christian-gentile elements within the 
United States * * * will insist that the 
American Republic take away the plow-share 
role in heading up a coalition of rightist na- 
tions that shall be true rightist. 

“An entirely new caste of men and women 
will advance to affluence within the United 
States proper, take over the destinies of the 
Republic and shape its subsequent history.” 

The Galilean: “Christ Jesus, by His own 
words reported in St. John, was a more 
zealous anti-Semite than Adolf Hitler.” 

The Galilean: “Germany is coming to the 
fore of a sudden because she typifies the 
best and finest flower of Xanthochroic cul- 
ture. By the same token, Nippon is coming 
to the fore in the East because it typifies 
the best and finest flower of Mongolic cul- 
ture.” 

Nationalist Newsletter, of Detroit: “Roose- 
velt would do well to remember that George 
Washington did not consider himself above 
making a just negotiated peace with Eng- 
land.” 

The Beacon Light, of Atascadero, Calif.: 
“Now that we have shown you the pitiful 
condition of America today, can you compla- 
cently lay this magazine aside and continue 
to do nothing? This isacalltoarms. Your 
part is to spread the message that we 50 
laboriously prepare for you each month.” 

George W. Christians, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., head of the so-called Christian White 
Shirts, is one of the mest virulent of the 
propagandists. It was one of his hand bills 
which referred to President Roosevelt, and 
then said, “Some neck—for a rope.” 

The foregoing quotations represent a sam- 
ple of the sentiment of the magazines and 
papers In each issue of any one of them 
similar remarks can be found, as well as 
articles which are not perceptibly sinister. 

The publications know well that they are 
skirting the edges of wartime law. America 
in Danger, a typical pro-Nazi sheet published 
in Omaha, Nebr., by one Charles B. Hudson, 
recognized this with the announcement: “If 
any soldier receives America in Danger bulle- 
tin, I did not send it. If any subscriber 
joins armed forces, advise me so I can re- 
move such name from America in Danger.” 


Random Thoughts 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following newspaper article 
issued by the publisher of the Wapa- 
koneta Daily News: 

RANDOM THOUGHTS 

(C. K. Rockwell) 


We note a columnist remarks about receiy- 
ing a communication from the Govern- 
ment relative to conserving materials. The 
communication was printed on a small piece 
of paper but was in a huge heavy manila en- 
velope—large enough, as he said, to have 
contained “Gone With the Wind.” 

Now we have sense enough, we hope, to 
recognize that the confusion and waste at 
Washington is unavoidable under the exist- 
ing circumstances, but it can’t do any harm 
to give publicity to instances of it anyway. 

For instance, we were furnished with. a list 
of Defense bond ads and asked to check the 
ones we should be willing to run. We checked 
the ones we wanted, but although other mats 
came in almost daily, none of the ones we 
checked came. After 2 or 3 weeks we wrote 
an inquiry, which was answered by a tele- 
gram, after several days. Then the mats we 
ordered, started to come. 

They came—crre at a time—each wrapped 
in a separate package requiring much card- 
board and wrapping paper. Then they came 
again; and they were each in a separate pack- 
age with cardboard and wrapping paper 
galore. Then they started coming again— 
all done up separately as before. Now we 
are afraid to look at the mail in the morning 
for fear the fourth shipment of the same 
mats will begin arriving. 


Shortage of Scrap Metal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
the patriotic enterprise being undertaken 
by labor and civic groups of the city of 
Chicopee, Mass. Cognizant of the ex- 
treme shortage of scrap metal needed for 
munitions purposes, these loyal and in- 
dustrious citizens have volunteered their 
services to rip up the abandoned street- 
car rails in their city and to turn them 
over to the Government for use in forg- 
ing weapons for the defense of the Nation. 

It is of particular significance that this 
project is being carried out in the city 
which is the birthplace of the late Lt. Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur, father of the heroic 
defender of the Philippines. Chicopee is 
also honoring Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
by naming a city square in his honor. 

Credit for this scrap salvage plan is 
due former Mayor Anthony J. Stonina, 
of Chicopee, who has tirelessly sought to 
interest Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment cooperation. I know that it is his 
great hope that the plan will spread to 
other communities in the country where 
thousands of miles of unused trolley rails 
may be similarly salvaged through the 
volunteer efforts of their citizens. 

Nation-wide publicity has been given 
the start of this program in Chicopee, 
bringing great credit to those responsible 
for it. I append hereto an item from the 
Washington Daily News of March 12, 
1942: 
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SCRAP FROM FATHER’S HOME MAY AID “MAC” 


Boston, March 12.—Unused streetcar rails 
from Chicopee, native city of the late Lt. Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur, will be salvaged for scrap 
metal that eventually may be forged into 
weapons to aid his son’s embattled forces in 
the Philippines, under a plan announced to- 
day by the Massachusetts public safety com- 

ittee 
™ cooperation of the Springfield Street Rail- 
way in the salvage project, planned in con- 
junction with the dedication of MacArthur 
Square in Chicopee Falls in honor of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, was reported to the com- 
mittee. 

Labor unions and civic groups will provide 
the manpower to rip up the rails. 

“The rat-a-tat of compression drills will 
provide a heartening symphonic background 
to the ceremonies dedicating MacArthur 
Square,” said Gurth F. Chambers, the com- 
mittee’s salvage chairman “The troops at 
Bataan would welcome weapons made from 
the steel scrap from the streets of Chicopee, 
where their leader’s father was born.” 





Birth-Certificate Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will shortly consider H. R. 6600, to pro- 
vide for the issuance of documentary 
evidence of Unite¢e States citizenship, not 
only to foreign-born yersons who have 
derived citizenship through the naturali 
zation of a parent or spouse but to all 
citizens of the United States. This bill 
has been reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion as a result of hearings on my bill, 
H. R. 6138. 

In connection with this legislation, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an editorial appearing in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union of March 11, 
1942, as follows: 


BIRTH-CERTIFICATE PROBLEM 


Nothing could have fortified Representative 
CHARLES R. CLASON’s proposal for standardiza- 
tion of birth certificates more opportunely 
than the news from Bridgeport, Conn. In 
that city a reporter for a New York paper 
obtained a Connecticut birth certificate on 
affidavit, even though he was born in New 
Jersey He did’‘it to demonstrate the ease 
with which false certificates may be obtained 
in some States, like Connecticut, which re- 
quires only the sworn statements of two per- 
sons who have known the applicant before 
issuing a certificate 

The significance of this incident, of course, 
lies in the fact that only native-born workers 
may be employed in war industries. In 
Bridgeport, one of the main centers of war 
production in the country, a certificate ap- 
parently was readily available on false testi- 
mony through the collusion of only three 
persons. Once a person obtains a certificate 
of birth in the United States he is eligible 
for all the rights and privileges of a citizen. 
An enemy alien might do as the reporter did 
in order to get work in a war industry and 
secure a foothold for future acts of sabotage. 

Obviously, it would be a difficult task for 
a State to examine and .nvestigate every affi- 
davit on which its issuance of birth certifi- 
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cates depends. Witnesses who perjure them- 
selves to facilitate the issuance of a certificate 
would hardly be expected to adhere to the 
truth when questioned later by investigators 
who might hold the threat of criminal prose- 
cution over them. Even extreme vigilance 
and thorough i-vestigation might not always 
succeed. 

Mr. CLason’s bill would do away with the 
conflicting provisions of State laws and 
standardize the requirements. His citizen- 
ship measure provides for “proper evidence” 
before a citizenship certificate would be 
granted, and he recently explained that by 
“proper evidence I mean such evidence as 
might satisfy men trained by years of 
experience.” 

There is another side to the Representa- 
tive’s argument: Not only does ue want to 
keep enemy liens out of war industry; he 
also wants to see that native-born men and 
women are able to get into war industry, 
when they are qualified. Our vital statistics 
are lamentably inadequate in many cases. 
Loss of records through fire or neglect is 
common, and in many communities even the 
keeping of such records is of comparatively 
recent inception. 

Thus many native-born Americans are un- 
able to prove their origin as citizens by birth 
and are barred from participating in the war 
program of American industry. This works 
a hardship on them. It also works a hard- 
ship on industry, whose personne] directors 
are pressed in these times to get skilled and 
other help duly qualified for employment by 
virtue of their citizenship. There is little 
likelihood that conditions will improve. 
Rather there is the likelihood that they will 
be worse as the new draft registrants come 
up for induction and the war plants cast 
about for workers to take the places of their 
men who are called up for armed service 

The Clason bill should get immediate at- 
tention and passage. The Bridgeport affair 
merely emphasizes the evils of cur present 
hit-or-miss system of issuing birth certifi- 
cates. Doubtless it could be repeated in a 
hundred other communities where laws that 
have seemed to work all right in time of 
peace now constitute a real peril to wartime 
industrial plants, 





The Alaskan Highway 
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HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, * include the following editorial from 
the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune of March 
14, 1942: 


THE ALASKAN HIGHWAY 


As long as the war of the Pacific continues, 
the great Territory of Alaska will remain a 
potential combat area. It constitutes, with 
British Columbia, the northern front and 
may prove of immense strategic importance. 

Checking on a map will reveal that Juneau 
is 1,200 miles nearer Tokyo than Sacramento. 
The base at Dutch Harbor in the Aleutians 
is west of Pearl Harbor and less than 2,000 
miles from the Japanese base at Paramushir. 
It is nearer to the Siberian base at Niko- 
laievsk than San Francisco is to Hawaii. 

Although today it is recognized that 
Anchorage and Whitehorse may become 
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Japanese military objectives, the Army and 
the Governor of Alaska 3 years ago urged in 
vain before Congress the granting of funds 
to establish bases at those places. Now there 
is feverish haste to strengthen military de- 
fenses in that vast area. 

This work has revealed the serious ha>di- 
cap imposed by the lack of land communica- 
tions in moving heavy military equipment 
and supplies. In that respect Alaska might 
just as well be an island. The present means 
oi getting there is by air or water from 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia. But at 
last, by agreement with Canada, the United 
States will construct a highway starting at 
Fort St. John. 

It is a prodigious undertaking, covering 
a stretch of 1,200 miles over a wild, rough 
terrain. But it must be done and as soon 
as possible. Ninety United States soldiers 
hav2 arrived at Peace River, 600 miles north 
of Edmonton, Alberta, and have started pre- 
liminary work on the road. Representative 
Warrex G. Macnuson, of Seattle, has stated 
the need for the highway in these graphic 
words: 

“In case of loss of control of the Pacific 
to hostile forces, Alaska would prcbably have 
to be evacuated, especially should Russia fall 
and a German-Japanese combination control 
the Asiatic shore. With Alaska an alien 
base, the whole northwestern part of the 
continent would be under a continuous 
threat.” 

The threat has come nearer in the last 
few weeks. 





The C. A. A. Enlists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Evening Star: 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION ENLISTS 


The Civi. Aeronautics Administration, on 
its recorc, well merits the recognition and the 
opportunity for greater service to the Nation 
which have come to it as a result of the de- 
cision to tie its aviation training activities 
directly into the Army air expansion program. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration, operat- 
ing through more than 700 training centers 
at colleges and other institutions, already has 
turned out approximately 70,000 civilian 
pilots. Nearly a third of these have gone 
into the armed services and some 3,000 others 
have joined the British air forces. This pre- 
liminary air training has proved to be an 
invaluable asset to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration flyers who have entered on mili- 
tary or nava! aviation careers. 

Under the new war set-up the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in effect will become 
an actual instruction arm of military avia- 
tion. The elementary pilot-training program, 
which now accommodates 25,000 students a 
year, will be nearly doubled; the secondary 
flying course will be expanded so as to handle 
80,000 students, and for the first time a course 
for ground technicians will be instituted. 
Most important innovation of all will be a 


requirement that all prospective pilots or 
technicians sign an agreement to serve in the 
Army Air Corps, with the understanding that 
if they are found to be unsuited for military 
aviation they will “contribute their future 
effort to a field of aeronautics adapted to 
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serve the national interest.” All trainees will 
be enrolled as members of the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve, but will be considered on in- 
active duty during the instruction period. 
With the Air Corps scheduled to increase 
in strength to 2,000,000 men, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Admitistration is in a position to 
play an important role in the tremendous 
task of raising and training these flyers and 
ground crews. It is interesting to note that 
about three-fourths of the pilots in the Royal 
Air Force American Eagle Squadron are for- 
mer Civii Aeronautics Administration flyers. 
The War Department has shown good judg- 
ment in deciding to make full use of the ex- 
cellent training facilities developed under the 
foresighted peacetime civil aviation program. 


Alabama’s Governor Graves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem by 
Horace C. Carlisle: 

ALABAMA’S GOVERNOR GRAVES 
Our beloved Alabama is grieving today— 
In sackcloth and ashes she sits with bowed 
head— 
Death quietly called his sweet spirit away— 

Yes, Governor Graves, her great statesman 

is dead. 


He loved, with a love that was semisublime, 
The State whose advancement stood first in 
his heart; 
But Death called him home, in the midst of 
his prime, 
And pulled the great curtains of two worlds 
apart. 
In humble submission to God’s righteous wili 
The State and the Nation unitedly bow— 
May God, in His wisdom, the vacancy fill, 
In His own good way, as He only knows how. 
Yes, Governor Graves has now won his last 
race— 
He’s resting today, undisturbed, and at ease, 
With peace in his heart, with a smile on his 
face, 
Enjoying the calms ‘neath Tranquillity’s 
trees. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Down With the Bureaucrats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following observa- 
tions by Roger W. Babson, in which I 
concur, and believe every Member of this 
Congress should read: 


(By Roger W. Babson) 


RICHMOND, Va., February 7.—Every business- 
man knows the thousands of rules and regula- 
tions which are being enacted at Washington. 
Donald Nelson is begging manufacturers to 
produce more, but they have to spend s0 
much time warming their pants in Washing- 
ton offices in order to see some 2 by 4 official 
that they have not the time needed to run 
their plants. Even when home they are 
forced to spend half their day talking with 
lawyers or reading new United States restric- 
tions received in the morning's mail. 

Perhaps all these orders are needed. It may 
be necessary to out-Nazi nazi-ism in order 
to crush Hitler. However, most orders are 
confusing, and many of them seem unneces- 
sary. If Nelson will close up half the offices 
and send 25 percent of the clerks back home 
to do needed work we'll win the war sooner. 
Yet I just heard that $40,000,000 more is to 
be spent for office furniture to warm more 
pants. 


REACTION DUE 


One thing is certain. These rules and regu- 
lations cannot continually be increased and 
multiplied. Sometime there will be a break- 
ing point. A dam cannot hold back a river 
indefinitely Finally, either the water over- 
flows or else the dam breaks. Some day there 
will be an awful reaction to this bureaucracy. 
Either the Democratic Party will be thrown 
out bodily or else * * *. It seems to many 
that the new dealers are at last busy digging 
their own graves. 

I am not a naval or army man; but after 
talking with them I always feel very blue. 
Why? Because they urge deceiving and mis- 
leading, insisting that success in war de- 
mands the casting aside of all moral princi- 
ples. They substitute not only brutality but 
also blasphemy, deceit, intrigue, abuse, dope, 
and fraud of all kinds. It may be true that 
“all is .air in war and love,” but victories 
and marriages won by this slogan surely lead 
to trouble in the end. 

The above is not complaint or criticism :* 
our brave men. We all owe everything to 
them. But what will such a training of the 
youths of all nations finally do to the world? 
We know that the great need is for integrity, 
self-control, and those other qualities which 
make for real manhood. Certainly, if our 
enemies cannot be trusted, we should be 
ab’e to trust our own people and not treat 
them as brainless and soulless robots. 


AFTER THE WAR 


Military men try to cheer me up by saying 
that after the war this procedure will be 
stopped and we can again live as human be- 
ings; but can we? I recently attended a con- 
ference on providing employment after the 
war. We were told (1) that 25,000,000 will 
be engaged in war work when the war ends; 
(2) that the war will end very suddenly with- 
out anyone thinking an end is in sight; (3) 
that 20,000,000 of these people will immedi- 
ately be thrown out of work. 

Thereupon we were told of various plans 
for new rules and regulations for all em- 
ployees and worker: as to just what we must 
do, how much we must spend, where we shall 
work or sell after the war. Apparently there 
will be more instead of less regulating when 
peace comes. The present plan is to add to 
the restrictions in order “to fight the peace,” 
as one of the Washington higher-ups ex- 
pressed it. 


DON’T MONKEY WITH NATURE 


Many of the governmental restrictions seem 
crazy to statisticians. We know that when 
you begin to “regulate” Nature, you are put- 
ting your head into a hornet’s nest. The war 
today is largely due to tariffs, bonuses, and 
other forms of national greed which have 
upset natural trade and industry. Some day 
we must “go through the corn sheller” and 
pay for our mistakes. Our difficulties will be 
solved only as we return to letting Nature 
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work out these problems through natural 
rewards and punishments, not through arti- 
ficial commissions and bureaus. 

If artificial rationing, priorities, price fix- 
ing, censorship, wage-and-hour regulations, 
and the thousand other experiments are 
necessary, well and good. Let us be honest 
with people, however, and acknowledge that 
they will not succeed in the end. They are 
a form of dope or anesthetic which will work 
for a short time only. Washington econo- 
mists are today doing what doctors did in 
George Washington’s days. History says 
those doctors bled our first President when 
he really needed a blood infusion. The 
parents of our boys need a government they 
feel is friendly to them. 


AMERICA NEEDS RELIGION 


My real appeal is that we all (and this 
includes Washington) start immediately to 
get pecple back to the fundamentals of life. 
We should tell people that gimcrack restric- 
tions and regulations cannot long work. Last 
week I urged that we, the people, trust the 
President. Now I beg the President to trust 
the people. If our people can be trusted to 
do right, we will win the war, but if they 
cannot be trusted, we will surely lose the 
peace. Greed must be crushed, but this can 
come about only through a spiritual awaken- 
ing starting in Washington. Every broadcast 
for the sale of Victory bonds should include 
an appeal for integrity and _ selflessness. 
Only “righteousness exalteth a nation” today 
as it did over 2,500 years ago. (Proverbs 
xiv: 34.) 

There are no short cuts to victory; other- 
wise Hitler would have already won. Laws 
can be discovered, but they cannot be manu- 
factured. World War No. 2 came upon us 
because we thought more of ourselves and 
forgot God. We will avoid more troubles, 
after it is over, only as we think less of 
ourselves and remember God. 


Congress Loves Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F, WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
March 13, 1942: 


CONGRESS LOVES SUGAR 


The House voted down without a record 
vote the amendment to the 1943 Agriculture 
bill to eliminate sugar-benefit funds. The 
amendment would have cut the appropriation 
$47,000,000. 

The point made by opponents of the 
amendment was that funds originally author- 
ized to pay bounties for reduced production 
of sugar are now needed to pay bonuses for 
increased production. It’s a regular merry- 
go-round. 

They get you coming and going. One idea 
of the House of Representatives is that money 
is unlimited. We can see how that idea 
has grown over a period of years. But it 
isn’t true. The farmers they are supposedly 
helping will not be helped on the day of 
reckoning, when the Government imposes 
such taxes that the only way to pay them 
is to give up the farms. 

You might think the House after learning 
that its pension grab didn’t go down so well 








would set about doing something construc- 
tive. 

But the House is still in love with the idea 
of doing things without a record vote. 

That scheme will presently result in an 
agitation to return to private life next fall 
any Congressman who cannot prove that he 
was useful sometime—-just once, maybe. 





Jim Farley in Syracuse, N. Y. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, the views concerning Jim Far- 
ley expressed by the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald-Journal of September 20, 1941, are 
views of every Member of Congress: 

JIM FARLEY IN SYRACUSE 


The Herald-Journal takes pleasure in ex- 
tending a welcome to James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the Democratic State committee and 
former Postmaste: General, who is being hon- 
ored by 1,200 up-State Democrats at a Hotel 
Syracuse dinner tonight. 

Jim Farley is no stranger to Syracuse 
and Syracusans When he comes to town 
most people forget—at least until the next 
election—that central New York is a Repub- 
lican stronghold. Paradoxically, everybody 
cheerfully and enthusiastically turns out to 
greet this tall and capable gentleman whose 
hard work and shrewd political strategy con- 
tributed much toward putting the Grand 
Old Party in the dog nouse 

So once again we greet Jim Farley, trusting 
that his brief stay may be as productive of 
political harmony in the up-State as was the 
visit of the celebrated Hiawatha to this same 
section many years ago, which brought peace 
to the embattled upstate Indians 

As Mr. Farley makes his current bow here, 
it should be emphasized for the benefit of 
the misinformed, that “Big Jim” is no ordi- 
nary politician, shelving his opinions for per- 
sonal gain. He holds some pretty strong 
convictions on what is right and not right— 
as observers familiar with the inside story of 
recent political developments are thoroughly 
aware. ‘ 

Jim Farley comes up-State at a time when 
whispers are going around that he may be 
the next Democratic candidate for Governor. 
We do not know whether there is anything 
to it. But if there is, it seems quite pos- 
sible that the miracle may happen and that 
in 1942 numerous upstanding citizens of the 
up-State may forget that they are Republicans 
until after election day. 





The State of the Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


iF 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address 
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delivered by me over the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Co., Monday 
evening, March 16, 1942: 


Many years ago, when I first came to Con- 
gress, I happened to be in the Senate Chamber 
on one occasion when some Member of that 
body was discussing a project to install a 
radio-broadcasting outfit “‘so that the people 
back home could know what we are doing.” 
I remember so well the late distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Caraway, pacing 
up and down the back of the Senate Chamber 
in characteristic fashion, stopping to inter- 
ject this remark: “Mr. President, I have no 
objection to installing a radio so that the 
people back home can hear what we are 
saying, but I hope we will not insist upon 
making it a two-way radio so that we can 
hear what the people back home are saying 
about us; that would be unbearable.” 

This bit of rare humor and wit may con- 
tain a very significant thought at the present 
moment What are the people back home 
saying about Washington? We, of course, 
receive many letter every day. We hear the 
radio commentators and read the newspaper 
editorials, but from the great mass of the 
American people we hear little. I think it 
might be well if the Congress of the United 
States could stop right now for a few weeks 
and go home to our people and find out 
what they think, and hear what they are 
saying. It would doubtless be most inter- 
esting, and perhaps disturbing to some of us. 

The American people are confused, uneasy, 
and alarmed, and they have cause to be in 
that condition. Not that I think for a mo- 
ment that our system of government is 
breaking down or that any representative 
official in Washington is being guilty of the 
offense of deliberately trying to hurt the 
American people, but the people have cause 
to be alarmed. because our Nation is in 
grave peril—and this is no mere fle, rhetori- 
cal statement. It is a cold, grim fact. It 
is a fact, however. which some of us have 
apparently not -realized and are not yet 
willing to face. But there will come a day. 


GRAVE PERIL 


The peril is on two fronts. First, the bat- 
tle front, and, second. the home front. On 
the battle front we are faced with a war being 
waged against us by foes who are deliberate, 
shrewd, ruthless, efficient, and, by years of 
toil, thoroughly prepared. We are faced with 
a war which was not of our choice and which 
I believe we could not have avoided by any 
honorable means There are some so unrea- 
sonable as to think that even since December 
7 we should be in a position to take the of- 
fensive and lick the Axis. It is very inter- 
esting to listen to some of those who are 
now standing at the wailing wali, complain- 
ing about our lack of preparation and the 
slowness of our defense program. When we 
come to analyze some of these complaints 
and examine the records of the complainarts 
we find that many of these same citizens by 
their utterances and actions before Pearl 
Harbor were telling us that “it could not 
happen over here,” and that those of us who 
advocated strong preparedness and help to 
the Allies were warmongers. That the Brit- 
ish Navy and the two oceans were all the 
protection we needed, and that familiar iso- 
lationist argument that the war was none of 
our affair. We find that these people, by 
their votes in the legislative bodies, almost 
without a single exception have voted against 
every effort made to put this country on a 
strong preparedness basis. 

Our effort to prepare for the battle front 
has been beset by many difficulties. In the 
first place, there is the natural difficulty of 
trying to transform a peaceful Nation over- 
night to a war basis. In the second place, 
there are our state of overconfidence and our 
unwillingness to face the stern fact that the 
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War was and is a threat to our own soil. In 
the third place, there are, unfortunately, 
still some selfish people left in the world. 
Our danger today is not that we might lose 
the war—because I will not admit that for a 
moment. The danger is that while we sit idly 
by, thinking about our personal and selfish 
interests, trying to hold on to our so-called 
social gains, and attempting to coddle our pet 
groups and factions, this war might get such 
@ head start on us that before we are able to 
catch up we will have had to pay for our folly 
the price of many thousands of American 
lives, and, perhaps, to face national bank- 
ruptcy. 
FREE SPEECH 


The right of free speech is a precious heri- 
tage. I should be the last to wish to see it 
curbed, or abridged We Americans like to 
indulge in the pleasant pastime of “cussing 
the Government.” And I must be frank to 
say there is plenty to “cuss” about right now. 

For instance, we were wantonly attacked 
by Japan on the 7th of December, and within 
@ few hours Japan, Germany, and Italy had 
declared war onus. Here we've been at it 3% 
months and we haven't licked ‘em yet! No 
doubt, according to some, it’s all because of 
the stupidity of those who are running the 
show. Such men as the President, Secretary 
Hull, Secretary Stimson, Secretary Knox, 
General Marshall, Admiral Stark, General 
Knudsen, Donald Nelson, and others, are 
making a mess of things, and everyone of 
us as we gather on the street corner or in 
the club, or pullman, can tell just exactly 
what should be done. How can one say we 
are unprepared when we have such an array 
of efficiency experts and military strategists? 
That’s distinctly part of the American way— 
our right to cuss the Government. 

Now there is another thing that should not 
be overlooked. Taxes are on the increase; 
automobiles, tires, refrigerators, silk hose, 
sugar, and a host of other necessities are 
getting scarce. We Americans like to talk 
a lot about patriotism, do a lot of flag-waving, 
etc., but are we really willing and ready to 
sacrifice? I wonder. 

Ah, my countrymen, war is a grim busi- 
hess. We have against us a mighty foe. His 
complete defeat will call for our united ef- 
forts, for our patience, our determination, 
and our utmost zeal. There can be only one 
end and that must be victory 

Let us continue to criticize when we feel 
like it, and if a mean letter to a Congress- 
man or Senator will make you feel better, 
why, go ahead and speak your piece. But, 
remember, if you please, one or two things: 

First. Congress is just what you make it. 
There is no Member of either body who was 
not sent there by the votes of American 
citizens. 

Second. Officials in Washington, with all 
of the bungling and mistakes that may be 
made, are interested in a speedy, victorious 
end to this awful thing. 

Third. And I think this important. Let 
us try to make our criticism constructive. 
Do not throw brickbats just for the fun of 
it and remember, the Axis would be tickled 
pink if the American people should lose con- 
fidence in their accredited leaders. 

So, when we exercise our sovereign right 
of free speech and unlimited criticism, may 
we not temper our utterances with a little 
patience, charity, and forbearance, and meas- 
ure our hopes, expectations, and demands 
according to the size and magnitude of the 
tasks to be performed? Remember, please, 
with all its imperfections, shortcomings, fail- 
ures, and disappointments, ours is the best 
form of government on the face of the earth 
and we wouldn’t wish to change it in any 
fundamental respect. Under it, the citizen 
has more equality of opportunity and a bet- 
ter chance for prosperity and domestic tran- 
quality, than under any other form of gov- 
ernment yet instituted among men. 
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WAR OF PRODUCTION 

The challenge to America today is to pro- 
duce. The war, in simple terms, is a pro- 
duction race. If we can once get under full 
production, we will then be on the road to 
a quick victory. To have full production 
we must work, and we must be willing to lay 
aside some of the orthodox rules of the game 
for the duration of the emergency. 

I listened a few nights ago to the eloquent 
and appealing voice of Donald Nelson. He 
says we are only producing on a 50-percent 
basis. I wonder if we will heed his appeal. 
The fault cannot all be laid to the door of 
any one group’ There are still those in busi- 
ness and industry who want to seize upon 
this as an occasion for bigger and better 
profits; and, unfortunately, there are those 
in the ranks of labor who have not yet Shown 
a willingness to join in an all-out defense 
effort. 

Personally, I have voted for every one of 
the progressive measures for labor which have 
been sponsored by the present administra- 
tion. I would like to see these splendid gains 
retained; but I have no sympathy whatsoever 
with any group within the ranks of labor, or 
anywhere else, who in this hour of dire emer- 
gency, are willing to put their own selfish 
interests above the interests of our whole 
country. To me, it is unthinkable that we 
should have drafted our boys and our reserve 
units and sent them to the battlefield and 
yet should not be willing to go all out ina 
production effort to furnish them with the 
necessary weapons of warfare. The American 
people will not support labor when it holds 
back on the defense program.: The time is 
long past for patriotic appeals, for sweet words 
and honey phrases. It is time for action, 
action that will keep our production lines 
going at al] hazards—action that will insure 
us a full production effort. I think this 
should be said in justice to the laboring man 
in America. It certainly applies to my own 
district in Virginia, and I believe that the 
laboring men there are a fair sample of the 
whole group that we customarily speak of 
as the laboring man. The workingman of 
America—and this includes, I think, perhaps 
98 percent of the group—is a peace-loving, 
hardworking, home-loving, and patriotic citi- 
zen. His sons are in the camps, in the for- 
eign bases, and on the high seas, along with 
all the rest of the American boys. 

He is just as much interested in seeing 
our country protected and our way of life 
preserved, as the rest of us. He is willing, I 
think, to make whatever sacrifice he may be 
called upon to make. . Why, then, you ask 
me, have we had the irritating work stcp- 
pages? Why has our defense program been 
held back by strikes, many of them jurisdic- 
tional, and for causes in no way connected 
with the fundamental rights of labor? The 
answer is that, in many instances, groups in 
labor have followed false leadership. In many 
instances, they have been exploited by de- 
signing political labor leaders. In some in- 
stances, subversive considerations have en- 
tered. I do know that, in instance after in- 
stance, a small handful of willful leaders 
have closed critical defense projects with the 
effect of setting us back for many months in 
our preparedness effort. Many of us hoped 
against hope that this situation could and 
would be handled by labor itself, but it has 
been a forlorn hope. The time for swift, 
emphatic action is at hand. 

In this connection, I think it is appropri- 
ate to say that, even before Pearl Harbor, the 
House of Representatives realized the neces- 
sity for legislation upon this subject. On 
December 3 we passed in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill, H. R. 4139, designed to 
meet the situation, and sent it to the Senate. 
No action has yet been taken in that body on 
this legislation This bill could be very 
easily worked over so that it would adequate- 


ly and properly protect labor in all its funda- 
mental! rights and yet would insure us against 
work stoppages that impede our defense pro- 
duction. It is only fair to the House of 
Representatives to recall this situation and 
to record here this fact. 


HOME FRONT 


What about the home front? What is the 
peril here? I think it is no less real than 
upon the battlefront. With our reckless 
profligacy, we are in danger of returning from 
victory upon the battlefield to find our own 
fiscal house in such disorder that we will be 
overwhelmed and overburdened with a debt 
that it will take generations to repay. We 
have just increased the national debt limit 
from $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,000,000. That 
is necessary because of the heavy expendi- 
tures for defense. I think the people of 
America are willing to pay the necessary costs 
of winning this war, but they do have the 
right to expect and demand that in this 
critical hour we cut out the nonessentials, 
and that we lay aside any further fiscal and 
social experiments. The average American 
citizen today is alarmed over this condition, 
and he has good reason to be alarmed; for 
this great national indebtedness is a poten- 
tial mortgage and a theoretical lien on his 
home, his insurance, his savings, and his 
labor. This money must be paid back some 
day, and it isn’t going to be paid by just a 
few. It will be passed on to all of the Ameri- 
can people, and we will either pay it back in 
hard-earned cash, or go through the shame- 
ful process of repudiation. At a time when 
we public officials are exhorting our constitu- 
ents to buy bonds, to economize, to sacrifice, 
and to work, the Government should set a 
good example. The executive, administra- 
tive, and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment should practice what they preach. We 
should be willing without fear or favor as 
legislators to wield the ax of economy and 
efficiency and to let the chips fall where they 
may. 

Well, what are we going to do about all of 
this? Iam not content to close without mak- 
ing some specific suggestions, and in making 
these suggestions I am aware of the fact that 
they may not be approved by some of my 
friends and colleagues—but I think I have a 
program that will help us toward a quick 
victory if that is what we want. As far as I 
am personally concerned I am ready tor 
action. I am ready for the legislative body 
of the Government to step out on its own, 
cut red tape and routine, and do business. I 
believe the American people want action. I 
think they want action that will save Ameri- 
can lives—-action that will preserve our fiscal 
system, so that when the war is over we will 
have saved something worth saving. Here 
it is: 

1. Cut to the bone all nonessential ex- 
penditures and lay aside all further social 
and fiscal experiments. 

2. Pass legislation and take administrative 
action that will effectively curb unconscion- 
able profits on war contracts. 

8. Amend our Price Control Act so as to 
put teeth in it and enable it, for the dura- 
tion of the war, to put a ceiling on wages 
and prices of farm commedities, with ade- 
quate provision for such adjustments as may 
be necessary. Only by doing this can we pre- 
vent ruinous inflation and a complete break- 
down of our fiscal system. 

4 Suspend for the duration of the war any 
and all laws that impede preduction, includ- 
ing the 40-hour week, time and one-half for 
overtime, and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. 

5. Pass effective legislation, for the dura- 
tion of the war, which will prevent strikes, 
walkouts, shut-downs, or work stoppages, 
making adequate provision for quick settle- 
ment and adjustment of differences that may 
arise between employer and employee, 
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My fellow Americans, this is a program for 
victory. I feel that its quick enactment into 
law will hasten the day when we could return 
to our peaceful American way of life. 

If, in that process, some of us have to sacri- 
fice a few political scalps, even that will be a 
far smaller sacrifice than that we are asking 
our boys to make upon the high seas and 
upon the battlefield. Let us, therefore, tight- 
en up our belts, roll up our sleeves, and set 
about the hard task which lies ahead of us. 
Let us be willing to stand up as Americans on 
our own feet and go forward under our own 
power; and let us hark back, if we can, to 
that old-fashioned, outmoded, almost for- 
gotten maxim of government “that the peo- 
ple should support the Government and not 
that the Government support the people.” 


Michigan Good Roads Federation Opposes 
H. R. 6750 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include a resolution adopted 
by the Michigan Good Roads Federation 
at Lansing, Mich., March 13, 1942, oppos- 
ing the enactment of H. R. 6750. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas H. R. 6750 would exempt truck 
operators transporting war materials and 
products from State gasoline and weight 
taxes; and 

Whereas State and local revenues from 
gasoline and weight taxes are already seri- 
ously threatened by tire rationing and cur- 
tailment of automobile production; and 

Whereas the maintenance and in some 
cases the construction of highways, roads, 
and streets is vital to Michigan war produc- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Good Roads 
Federation firmly and publicly oppose H. R. 
6750 and urge upon the representatives of 
Michigan in the House and Senate their 
vigorous opposition to this measure which 
serioucly threatens vital services of State and 
local government. 

Mott B. HEATH, 
Secretary, Michigan Good 
Roads Federation, 


Minerals and Power to Win the War and 
Develop the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following, presented by 
Manganese and Power Association, L. L. 
Lillibridge, president, Burke, S. Dak.; and 
Upper Missouri Valley Association, Yank- 








ton, 8. Dak., John D. Forsyth, president, 
Niobrara, Nebr.: 


The war brings the best out of everybody 
and everything, and so it is with South 
Dakota and the Missouri River . The latent 
possibilities have been known and more or 
less favorably considered for a long time, but 
the war effort, with its mandatory require- 
ments as to manganese and its no less de- 
manding requirements as to the creation of 
power and the easing of transportation, have 
placed South Dakota and the Missouri River 
in the spotlight. 

MANGANESE COSTS 


The past decade has seen concerted efforts 
to facilitate the use of the manganese, that 
literally lies atop the soil in South Dakota 
over a large area adjacent to the Missouri 
River near Chamberlain. The fact, always 
of maximum importance in a peace economy 
and of no importance in wartime, that it 
was possible due to transpcrtation handicaps 
and lack of means of beneficiation of the 
manganese nodules, to purchase manganese 
in foreign markets, has prevented any real 
exploitation of the greatest known deposits of 
manganese in the Western Hemisphere. The 
Bureau of Mines now believe that at a cost 
of around $1.15-$1.25 per unit. as against 
costs of around 75-80 cents per unit previ- 
ously enjoyed for foreign manganese, this 
metal in useful and substantial amounts can 
be obtained from the South Dakota field. 
Such domestic manganese will contain no 
hidden costs—-and if anyone makes a profit 
thereon it will be an American citizen, who 
will spend that profit in the United States. 
It is extremely doubtful whether the so-called 
cheapness of foreign manganese was actual, 
even though that was the total price that the 
user in the United States was forced to pay 
directly. 

Foreign manganese was charged with all 
sorts of hidden costs for subsidies of ship- 
ping with which to bring it to America, 
reciprocal trade treaties whose dollar debit or 
credit is at best a surmise, and of late the 
actual keeping open of the mines with our 
soldiers and the sea routes with our sailors. 
No one Knows the cost of foreign manganese 
as an actuality, nor does anyone know what 
time or event may deny it to us. But here, 
in the heart of a continent, is a field that 
will supply our needs essentially in perpetuity 
and whose defense is only a part of the de- 
fense of our interior economy Without 
more, it is submitted that manganese from 
the Chamberlain, 8. Dak., districts, no mat- 
ter what its apparent price may be, is cheap, 
and foreign manganese is dear. It has taken 
the war to bring that viewpoint out with 
Startling clarity. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER 


On hundred and forty years ago the Mis- 
souri River pointed the way for Lewis and 
Clark to make their famous journey to the 
Pacific and to survey the vast domain which 
today contains the center of production of 
no less than 10 of our principal primary 
requirements of either a peace- or a war- 
time economy. For 75 years it was the only 
highway of commerce into this region. The 
railroads took the traffic from the river, and 
despite the fact that it necessarily, just to 
exist, has to charge 18 cents to move a bushel 
of wheat to a primary market and $5.50 a ton 
to bring back a ton of coal, no cheaper or 
better means of taking care of the transport 
handicap which has slowly strangled the 
region has been afforded, until today its farms 
and homes are mortgaged to the hilt or actu- 
ally owned by the financial interests of more 
favored areas. 

When in 1933 the great Fort Peck project 
came into being, it held a promise of better 
times for this area, and with the slow but 
steady advance of river transport toward the 
area it now appears that within the next 
decade its fruits might commence to relieve 
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the intolerable burden of high-cost trans- 
port, which, despite the fact that the pro- 
duction of wealth of this area has been the 
greatest per person of any part of the Union, 
has depleted the net return until its popula- 
tion and growth have been brought to a 
standstill, and with the late drought years 
actually has entered into a period of retro- 
gression. 

It is idle to look to the railroads or to the 
highways to change this situation. They 
make no unreasonable profits on the trans- 
action but inherently can do no better than 
they do. The Missouri River is the key to the 
situation and manganese the metal, which, 
using that key, will unlock this rich region 
to a better local and national use. 


POWER ON THE MISSOURI 


There are few if any States in the Union 
which have so littie available power to their 
population. Where many States have as much 
as a kilowatt of installed power for every 
one and one-half inhabitants, South Dakota 
has but 1 kilowatt to every nine persons. 
This is due primarily to high transport costs 
of coal, oil, or other combustibles. 

The firm power of the Missouri must be 
written down by the formula ‘2,500 second- 
feet, times usable head, divided by 11.” Un- 
til the 1930’s it was confidently believed that 
the extreme low water was 5,000 second-feet 
The tast decade has halved that figure. 
South Dakota now uses approximately 150,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours per annum. The 
great bulk of this is high-cost steam and 
Diesel. Hydroelectric power is made only in 
the Black Hills (Homestake gold mine, South 
Dakota Power Co., at Sioux Falls and on the 
Little White) Yet a 40-foot dam on the 
Missouri River will create 65,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours per annum firm power With Fort Peck 
guaranteeing a 20,000 second-foot flow for 
8 months a year, during that period 280,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours might find a _ periodic 
market for, (1) irrigation, (2) as an aid in 
open-pit mining of manganese, and perhaps 
some other periodic use might be worked out, 
the most promising being the creation of 
electrolitic manganese; which, once the steel 
industry changed their furnaces, which of 
course is not practical under the pressure of 
war production, might readily absorb the en- 
tirety of this 8 months’ production. 

This periodic power will be of immediate 
use for pumping for irrigation. The past 
decade has clearly proven, that which was 
long suspected but which the loyal inhabi- 
tants were loath to admit, that much of this 
area should be classed as semiarid. Rich 
deep soil, laid down by the glacier on the 
uplands, and even richer silt soils in the 
river bottoms, fail to produce as well as they 
might, 1or lack of certain moisture. Irriga- 
tion is the answer and the periodic reserve 
power of the Missouri the solution. There 
are not less than 250,000 acres of potential 
irrigable land readily available for irrigation 
from (1) pumping from the river, or (2) 
gravity type from the pools created by dams 
on the river 


LOW-HEAD DAMS HAVE ADVANTAGES 

The low-head type of dam has many ad- 
vantages, not the least of which is time of 
creation. These advantages briefly, are be- 
lieved to be: 

(1) Quick creation. 

(2) Nonflooding of rick. irrigable river flood 
plains. 

(3) Nondisturbance of existing construc- 
tions, railroads, bridges, highways, etc. 

(4) Low costs of locks as well as quick op- 
eration thereof. 

(5) No requirements for sound bedrock 
footings. 

(6) Feasibility of flushing silt deposits 
therefrom. 

(7) Low commitment of funds tor creation. 

If any power is to be created on the Mis- 
souri to relieve the present power shortages 
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and to permit of the expansion of the war 
industrial effort into the region it must be 
created quickly. Low-head dams require no 
tedious- and dangerous work by sand hogs 
or costly and heavy equipment therefor. 
They permit of the use of turbines, now in 
existence or readily and quickly fabricated. 
They inherently, involving less bulk, less time 
for settling and curing. can be created much 
more rapidly 

In any discussion of use for power for this 
emergency the low-head dam has every bene- 
ficial aspect. The Omaha office, United 
States engineers estimate that they can create 
a low-head dam in a year. Any high dam 
forever inundates a great volume of rich 
productive river-bottom land. A 40-foot 
dam will return the wate: within its natural 
banks within 20 miles and leave at least one- 
half of this rich irrigable area adjacent to the 
river to be readily handled by either pump- 
ing or grevity irrigation Needless to say, 
any high-clam construction will require the 
purchase or condemnation of highways, 
bridges. railways, townsites. etc., while the 
low-head dam will, it is believed, be capable 
of construction at such points as to com- 
pletely minimize if not eliminate this con- 
sideration. Just as a big dam takes time, so 
does a high lock or system of locks, both in 
the construction and in actual operation. 

Any high dam must have sound footings. 
A high dam on the Missouri at Garrison, 
N. Dak., has been condemned as not feasible 
by the Army Engineers for lack of sufficient 
footings. As a dam increases in height there 
is a like increase in hydrostatic pressure and 
the necessity of a complete water seal is 
amplified. That is not true of the low head 
dam, which is designed to cut off undercutting 
through sheet-steel pilings at its upper and 
iower limits. The weight of the water holds 
it in place and its low head avoids hydro- 
static pressure that would float off a higher 
dam. 


Just what is the influence of silt on dams 
in the Missouri River is uncertain. That it is 
a factor is certain. With the creation of the 
dam and the stilling of the water, the usual 
bank cutting and bottom scour will be elim- 
inated or minimized. There is still the 
problem of silt carried in from the tributaries. 
A dam with a capacity of one-sixtieth of the 
annual run-off of the river, if it stopped one- 
half of the silt load, which might run as 
high as one-half of 1 percent of the total 
volume, would have a comparatively short 
life for storage, although this should not be 
disastrous to power. It is believed that by 
putting the locks in the center of the river 
that a low-head dam could be kept relatively 
free of silt by flushing. At least a channel 
for transport could be retained. The silt 
problem of the upper Missouri River even- 
tually will be solved by siit basins on tribu- 
taries, which with the advance of time will 
each be a small, deep-soiled, irrigable tract 
of great value. That, however, is off in the 
future and it is mentioned only in passing. 

While today any sum under a billion is 
chicken feed, the frugal people of the North- 
west still are interested in economy, and 
while its problem over a term of years will 
involve very material contributions, the 
amount necessary to get values returned at 
once is not very great. It is believed that a 
low-head dam with power installations can 
be built at any of the now surveyed sites on 
the upper Missouri River for $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. 4 


TRANSPORTATION 


With the creation of a 9-foot channel to 
Sioux City there is a mandatory need of 
20,000 to 30,000 second-feet of water to make 
its use continuous during the navigation 
season. Fort Peck Dam is designed to take 
care of that need. Needless to say, Fort Peck 
cannot be turned on like a bathrcom spigot 
to supply the exact amounts needed. More 
than a thousand miles away its usage of 
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water is bound to be wasteful. The drought 
years of the 1930's effectively proved that 
with a full reservoir at Fort Peck Dam, at the 
inception of any drought and the most care- 
ful use, that it would be nip and tuck to 
maintain navigable channels. This has indi- 
cated the desirability, if not the actual prime 
necessity of control works, stopcocks if you 
will, in the water line close to the place of 
user. Gavins Point, near Yangton, Randalls 
Island, Mulehead Point, are all places where 
control werks might well be placed. These 
would im each instance form a pool of from 
30 to 60 miles in length dependent on height 
of dam, and equipped with necessary locks, 
would have a navigational value. 

If it were determined to transport the 
manganese nodules as mined at Chamberlain 
to some other point for beneficiation, or to 
the blast furnaces directly, it is probable that 
so long as there is a 20,000 second-foot flow 
in the Missouri River that barges of from 
300 to 500 tons’ capacity could be handled 
with reasonable facility from mines to Sioux 
City or St Louis. It might, on the other 
hand, be deemed mure expedient if there were 
cheap power near the manganese fields to 
transport items such as acids, a coal product 
now acquiring considerable favor in the proc- 
esses of reduction and other products from 
outside up to the area by the river. While 
undoubtedly the size of the barges above 
Sioux City would have to be limited, it is be- 
lieved that their use would be feasible during 
the navigation season. It is submitted that 
in every instance a creation of flat water 
behind dams, whether one or more was built, 
would be of real benefit, and that for such 
distances as were on flat water a single tow- 
boat could take care of comparatively large 
tows in the interest of an economy of power 
and facilities. rd 


OVER-ALL COSTS 


There is no doubt that the initial costs of 
power on any installation on the Missouri 
River in South Dakota will be high As 
pointed out, the firm power is low. However, 
in every instance it is believed that any dam 
in South Dakota will have five features. 
These are: 

(1) Power. 

(2) Control works for lower river naviga- 
tion. 

(3) Irrigation. 

(4) Transportation. 

(5) Flood control. 

Without attempting to go into costs or to 
allocate them exactly to any of the foregoing 
considerations it is obvious that a dam that 
could create only 7,500 kilowatts of firm 
power and which cost $15,000,000, would have 
a cost of $2,000 per kilowatt if the entire cost 
had to be charged to power alone. Against 
costs of $100 to $150 per kilowatt by other 
means of creating power, that, of course, is 
absurd. However, if for 8 months of the year 
the same installation would create 56,000 kil- 
owatts and that could find a periodic market, 
the cost per kilowatt might be brought down 
to a far more reasonable figure. 

If that same dam would, in its control of 
navigation water near the point of user, per- 
form a worth-while function, it would effect 
a further reduction in the power cost. If in 
addition, as is easily possible, that same dam 
could supply 30,000 acres of gravity irrigation 
and supply power for pumping to another 
30,000 acres of soil that needs only certain 
moisture to be immensely productive, the 
kilowatt-installed charge will be brought 
down to within the so-called limits, where, 
because of its conservation of natural re- 
sources, low maintenance and depreciation 
charges it becOmes a real competitor of other 
means of power production wherein the in- 
itial charge is low. If you can add to this a 
real value in the transport of a special item, 
such as manganese, or of the ordinary items, 
such as coal, wheat, livestock, fuel, oil, etc., 
it is possible to match costs with benefits and 
not to be ashamed of the results. 


The last item, flood control, is not likely 
to be a tremendous factor, as the floods of 
the Upper Mississippi are not locally danger- 
ous except for ice gorges and do not in gen- 
eral coincide with high waters at critical 
points lower down the river. However, there 
is some value, even though it be small. Once 
the cost of any one site is reasonably esti- 
mated, once the site is selected, a real break- 
down of potential benefits can be made, and 
it is submitted that they will not be un- 
favorable. 

When the tremendous immediate needs of 
domestic manganese are accorded their 
proper place in the picture, it is believed 
that the creation of dams on the Missouri 
River for power, transport, even though ini- 
tially limited, irrigation, control, and flood 
prevention are today one of the best buys 
that Uncle Sam can make. It is one way 
of making the Missouri River pay the tre- 
mendous dividends that it potentially may 
and can do to the development of a large 
area of Nebraska, South Dakota, and North 
Dakota. 


The Legion’s Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
published in the Louisiana Legionnaire 
of February 1, 1942: 


THE LEGION’S JOB 


To answer the challenge which has been 
cast in our face, the President of the United 
States has called for the greatest expenditure 
of money for the arms and munitions of war 
in history. More than half of the Nation’s 
anticipated income for 1942 has been ear- 
marked for the production of materials and 
machines of war to equip our men in their 
fight against an enemy who knows no law 
@ din whom there is no honor. The battle 
of production is on with all stops out. It is 
a battle which America dares not lose. 

To finance this huge program of arming 
ourselves as well as our Allies will require the 
financial support of every citizen. We can- 
not hope to finance the President’s victory 
program by increased taxation or continued 
sale of regular Government bonds to banks. 
But through the sale of Defense Savings 
bonds and stamps to every individual citizen 
America can meet the obligations which will 
result from an all-out schedule of production. 
That, then, is the call of America to the 
American Legion—buy Defense bonds and 
stamps. The men of the Legion answered 
the first call America made to them and 
marched off to the battlefields of France. It 
is no less important that we answer this 
present call. Our Nation is calling again to- 
day, not for our services, though many of our 
buddies are again-in harness and ready to 
do their bit, but the call is for our dimes and 
our dollars to keep the wheels of industry 
turning. 

This is the crisis of our world. We have 
answered a wanton attack by a declaration 
of war. American institutions and our free 
way of life have been challenged and Ameri- 
can men in service have answered that chal- 
lenge. It is our duty, rather our privilege, 
to stand behind our sons and nephews as 
they carry on the fight, as they answer with 
resolute courage and determination the same 
call which we of the Legion answered 24 years 
ago. They are depending on us to see them 
through, even as we depended on our parents 
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and fellow countrymen. We cannot afford to 
let them down. We must answer the villains’ 
bombs with bonds. We must do our part. 

The members of our organization have re- 
sponded admirably and are executing will- 
ingly and creditably the duties assigned so 
far. Now for the third time our Nation on 
February 16 will conduct a registration of 
manpower for possible service with our armed 
forces, under the selective-service system. 
Men from the ages of 20 to 44 years, inclusive, 
who are not already registered are being called 
by our Government to register. 

Twice already the men of the Legion have 
volunteered their services and were accepted 
as registrars for this important task. They 
have done a fine job. Again this avenue of 
service is open to us. Again each Legionnaire 
is called to render a vital service to his Nation 
by volunteering his service to his local selec- 
tive-service board to act as registrars. Al- 
ready many of our buddies are serving in 
official capacities with their loca] boards but 
in order to handle the expected registration 
of 187,850 Louisiana men, some of whom 
will be our younger buddies, will require addi- 
tional helpers. State selective-service officials 
estimate that they will need 1 registrar for 
each 20 registrants. What better service can 
some eight thousand of our membership 
render than to again volunteer their service 
in this work of helping to register these men, 
many of whom will soon find their place in 
the ranks of our armed forces? 

While our main thoughts and energies must 
necessarily be directed in channels of national 
defense, let us not lose sight of one of our 
long-standing objectives—the rehabilitation 
and welfare of our comrades who are still 
paying the price of the last war in hospitals 
throughout the Natior. and in our own State 
hospitals. The men who fought beside us in 
the last great conflict are looking to us; the 
widows and orphans of our departed com- 
rades seeing in us their greatest source of 
help and comfort; they all send to us this 
challenge—carry on! They are depending on 
us to do all in our power to aid our Nation 
in this hour of distress. Those who gave 
so much and who are still giving are calling 
to us, their more fortunate comrades, to 
carry on. We must not let them down. 

In Monroe, on February 6 and 7, the Legion 
will hold its national area C child-welfare 
conference. Immediately following the con- 
ference the Legion Auxiliary will hold their 
national area C rehabilitation conference in 
the same city. Matters of major importance 
will be discussed and policies of far-reaching 
effect will be formulated. Your department 
commander urgently requests that every 
member of the Legion make plans to attend 
this series of conferences. 

Though many of us will never again be 
called to answer arms in defense of our 
country, there are many ways in which we 
can serve at home. There is a job for each 
of us. We must find that job and put our 
wholehearted effort into it. We must carry 
on, not only in memory of our departed 
buddies but for the future welfare of our 
Nation. 

ARDEN B. SMITH, 
Department Commander. 


Thanks to Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 12, 1942: 

THANKS TO LEND-LEASE 

Both the value of the lend-lease program 
and its slowness are illustrated in the report 
on its first year’s operations. The $2,500,- 
000,000 in defense articles and services pro- 
vided so far probably have not been decisive 
in any theater of war. Materials, including 
food, actually shipped tc anti-Axis countries 
amount only: to $1,100,000,000. Yet things 
like repairs to British ships in American ports 
have had great importance, and so has food. 

But the vital value of the lend-lease is only 
evident if we ask what would have been the 
situation of the United Nations if this vast 
machine which must supply a dozen fronts 
had to be set up now. The very slowness with 
which industrial mobilization gets up steam 
emphasizes the advantage gained by begin- 
ning a year ago to stoke up the fires of pro- 
duction with billions of dollars in contracts. 
The machines is beginning to roll now—one- 
fifth of the year’s total came in the last 
month. As the report says, the program is 
passing from defense to offense. 

But too much cannot be assumed. Added 
to lend-leage production are the materials 
that have gone to equip America’s own 
forces, which had a prior claim. Yet the 
whole, running to something like $20,000,- 
000,000 for the last year does not match the 
store of Axis weapons. The Allies are now in 
combination beginning to top Axis produc- 
tion. But they must do this for some time 
before military leaders will risk an all-out 
offersive. Whenever it comes it will prob- 
ably be a year ahead because of lend-lease. 





The Dies Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily Tribune of March 13, 1942: 


THE DIES COMMITTEE 


By an overwhelming vote—-331 to 46—the 
House of Representatives has extended the 
life of the Dies committee for another year. 

The committee has been immensely useful. 
The measure of its usefulness is to be found 
in the bitterness of those who have sought 
to destroy it. They know that but for the 
existence of such an agency they would have 
had little to impede them in their revolu- 
tionary activities. 

The Communists hate the Dies committee 
because it has exposed their purposes. So do 
the Fascists and the Nazis. So do all the as- 
sorted fellow travelers who wanted to work 
for their revolutions without running any 
risks. Some men and women in the bureauc- 
racy in Washington resent the committee’s 
lists of Communists in Federal office. Sub- 
versive elements all over the country share 
the dislike because the committee has been 
skillful in disclosing the real nature of or- 
ganizations with innocent-sounding names, 

There was need for the Dies committee be- 
fore the war, a need recognized by the House 
in repeatedly extending the committee's life. 
Today the need for the services of such an 
agency of the legislative branch is greater 
than ever. The war is forcing a vast exten- 
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sion of the powers of government over the 
people. 

It is now more important than ever to pro- 
tect the people from the designs of those in 
and out of the Government who are seeking 
to fasten alien notions of social and political 
organization upon us. Unless the people 
and their representatives are vigilant, the 
war w‘ll be made the occasion and excuse for 
destroying the very liberties for which we 
are fighting. 

The enemies of the committee sought to 
make the case that the Dies organization wcs 
superfluous because other agencies of govern- 
ment such as the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation could be trusted to check subversive 
movements. The vote in the House showed 
how feeble that argument was seen to be. It 
is the Dies committee and the fear of the 
Dies committee which have checked the 
growth of open and covert communism in 
this country. Only the Dies committee was 
interested in disclosing the activities of the 
commissars in the trade unions and the Gov- 
ernment. Only the Dies committee was con- 
cerned to disclose to the public the fifth- 
column activities of the nations which are 
now our enemies. 

Those were immensely important services 
for which the people of this country can never 
be sufficiently grateful. 





Destruction of Property at Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camp S-51 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following letter and 
the report referred to therein: 


FeperRAL SecuriTy AGENCY, 
Crvtnian CONSERVATION CoRPS, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1942. 
Hon. Harry L. Harnes, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harness: In response to your re- 
quest for information relative to the article 
appearing in a recent issue of the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, alleging destruction of prop- 
erty at the abandoned C. C. C. camp S-5l, in 
Pennsylvania, you will find attached a re- 
port which 1 desire to supplement briefly 
with collateral information. 

Promptly after the appearance of the arti- 
cle in question, a three-way investigation of 
all of the phases discussed was started, one 
by the War Department, one by an inspector 
from this office, and one presently being 
completed by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. The investigation reveals that there is 
not a scintilla of truth in the charges as pub- 
lished, namely, that new or usable Civilian 
Conservation Corps clothing was being de- 
stroyed. The statement submitted by the 
Army inspector in that area is that the only 
clothing burned was some odds and ends 
which were swept up with rubbish after all 
the usable and repairable clothing had been 
packed and shipped to the supply depot. The 
Army inspector adds that had this worthless 
apparel been saved, it would not have brought 
more than 30 cents from the rag man, based 
upon the usual price of $1.50 per hundred 
pounds. 
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Coming to the matter of equipment, you, 
of course, are aware that we have closed some 
900 camps during the past 9 months. The 
technical services selected Camp S-51 as the 
most logical place for the storing of equip- 
ment that is being held preparatory to being 
sent to the central repair shops for repairs, 
if it is determined that the same is econom- 
ically repairable If it is determined that the 
equipment cannot be repaired at a reasonable 
cost, it will be disassembled and such parts 
as can be used on other equipment will be 
salvaged. The rest will be sold as scrap in 
accordance with the law governing such pro- 
cedure. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. J. McEnTeE, Director. 


Marcu 18, 1942. 
STATEMENT OF JAMES J. M’ENTEE, DIRECTOR, 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS WITH REFER- 

ENCE TO A STORY IN THE PHILADELPHIA (PA.) 

INQUIRER, MARCH 8, 1942, CHARGING “DEFENSE 

MATERIALS WRECKED; CLOTHING, BLANKETS 

BURNED” 

The story appearing in the Sunday Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of March 8, 1942, makes 
serious charges with reference to wanton 
destruction and improper handling of Civilian 
Conservation Corps property at Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camp S-51, Pine Grove 
Furnace, Cumberland County, Pa. I ordered 
an immediate investigation of these charges 
and investigations have been made by the 
War Department and by this office. An in- 
vestigation by the Department of Agriculture 
is still in progress, but as a result of the 
investigations already completed, I state that 
the story which appeared in the Inquirer is 
false and misleading. 

The major charges appearing in the story 
and the true facts as disclosed by investiga- 
tions are shown below. The facts we are stat- 
ing are based on the sworn testimony of men 
who have been stationed at the camp over a 
considerable period, and on the testimony 
and observations of inspecting officers detailed 
to dig into the charges made by the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

1. The Inquirer charges that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is wrecking valuable and 
vital national defense material—much of it 
irreplaceable. 

The facts are, this charge is false. The 
property records of camp S-51 appear in good 
order and valuable property has not been 
wrecked or destroyed. At the time this camp 
closed, a considerable amount of usable and 
salvageable material was transferred to the 
Fleetwood Supply Depot and a considerable 
amount of other property was taken with the 
company to its new location at New Cumber- 
land, Pa. Civilian Conservation Corps cloth- 
ing, condemned or otherwise, was not thrown 
away or wantonly destroyed. A careful sys- 
tem of inventories and inspections was main- 
tained to guard against wasting property. It 
is also true that large amounts of clothing 
and other types of supplies are renovated and 
repaired over and over again to avoid waste 
and unnecessary costs. Many Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camp; have been closed dur- 
ing recent months and as they close, rela- 
tively large amount of materials of many 
types are being accumulated, renovated, and 
being made available to varicus war agencies, 
including Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Maritime Commission, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, etc. 

It should also be emphasized that the prop- 
erty stored at this camp is not property which 
is entirely surplus to the needs of the com- 
pany which was recently moved away from 
this location. The buildings in this area are 
used as a central storage point and distrib- 
uting point for property from a group of 
camps. No one individual Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camp would ever have for its own 
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use under any conditions, relatively sub- 
stantial amounts of property such as are 
indicated in the Philadelphia Inquirer's 
story. 

2. The Inquirer charges that the Corps has 
burned brand new, unpacked stocks of long 
underwear, uniforms, raincoats, arctics, other 
rubber overshoes, and Army blankets. 

The facts are that this charge is abso- 
lutely and utterly false No new and usable 
clothing or material of any kind was burned 
at this camp. After sending or storing usable 
or salvageable material from this camp there 
was a balance of a few totally unusable and 
unsalvageable items which were burned. 
The cost of packing and shipping these 
items—all of which were junk—would have 
been greater than the amount which could 
have been received for them as junk. The 
items which were burned, according to the 
sworn statement of the supply clerk then 
detailed at Camp S-51, were as follows: Ap- 
proximately 50 old, torn aud/or acid-eaten 
and otherwise deteriorated raincoats, 10 or 
15 old worn-out shoes which could not have 
been further repaired or used, approximately 
20 worn-out and badly cut arctics, 10 com- 
pletely worn-out and unrepairable pairs of 
trousers. The Inquirer shows a picture of 
certain clothing items which they claim to 
be unused clothing which was “rescued from 
fire.” This picture and the caption under it 
is false. The picture was posed and taken 
in the quarters of the custodian at Camp 
S-51 and is a picture of new or usable ma- 
terial which was wrongfully in the possession 
of this custodian. The custodian has been 
suspended from duty pending an investiga- 
tion. When first questioned, the custodian 
said that he knew nothing of this picture or 
clothing but later admitted that he saw the 
picture taken and that it was the clothing 
in his possession and that the picture was 
posed. The supply clerk at this camp, An- 
thony F Kufrovich (now transferred to 
Camp AF 1, New Cumberland, Pa.), stated 
under oath that all stock was accounted for 
by the commanding officer before it left camp, 
that he told no one, including the custodian, 
that there was going to be any clothing 
burned or destroyed and that no clothing or 
other items were destroyed save that referred 
to above 

The camp custodian, Bernard S. Billet, in 
& signed statement with reference to the 
article, testified substantially as follows: On 
Thursday, March 5, 1942, three men and a 
uniformed chauffeur came to his headquar- 
ters asking for the custodian. Billet iden- 
tified himself as the custodian and the three 
visitors said they wanted to get into the 
buildings, where the tires were stored. Billet 
requested credentials and one man identified 
himself as Gerson H. Lush, reporter for the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. Billet said that these 
credentials were not enough for him to admit 
them to storage buildings and then the third 
member of the party identified himself as 
G. Albert Stewart, secretary, Department of 
Forests and Waters, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, giving Billet his official card. Billet 
then admitted the men to various buildings 
and pictures were taken. This party even- 
tually came into the technical building used 
as quarters by Billet, and Lush said, “You 
have some Civilian Conservation Corps cloth- 
ing. Can I see it?” Billet said that he had 
a coat hanging nearby and one on the day bed 
and some additional clothing in the bedroom. 
The men wanted photographs of this cloth- 
ing sillet identified the photograph of 
clothing appearing in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer March 8, 1942, as a photograph of 
clothing that was in his possession and taken 
while he was present. He states, “They hung 
an oilskin on the door and a coat and a pair 
of trousers and one cap. I was asked to get 
them a table, which I did, and they put a 
pile of underwear on it.” Billet also states 
that cne pair of arctics was placed on the 
table for the purpose of making a picture 


and that after the picture was taken, the 
three men went out to the car and left. 

3. The Philadelphia Inquirer charges that 
Civilian Conservation Corps warehouses are 
loaded to the ceiling with brand-new tools. 

The facts are that this statement is largely 
false and certainly misleading. It is true that 
the Corps has a considerable stock of tools, 
both new and used, which are constantly 
being issued to replace tools which are no 
longer fit for use. It is also true that the 
Corps has preserved its used tools and has at 
present certain excess stocks of both new 
and used tools which are at the moment be- 
ing made available to and transferred to 
other Federal agencies concerned in the war 
effort. This is a policy which has been in 
effect for many months and which will con- 
tinue to be in effect. Several months ago 
further orders were given that all surplus 
tools should be carefully repaired, renovated, 
and stored so they could be made more effec- 
tively available to agencies participating in 
the war effort 

4. The Inquirer alleges that one Civilian 
Conservation Corps warehouse is packed with 
at least 1,200 good truck tires—some of them 
virtually new. 

This charge is wholly misleading and par- 
tially false. A considerable number of tires 
stored at this particular place are unfit for 
further use and will be used as reclaimed rub- 
ber The usable tires which are stored will 
be issued for Civilian Conservation Corps and 
other Government vehicles and these tires will 
cut the necessary demand for new tires. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps operates in the 
course of its work thousands of vehicles. 
To keep them operating, stock piles of tires in 
various sizes are essential. The Corps is 
makiag surplus tires available to other agen- 
cies concerned in the war effort. 

5. The Inguirer charges that near Harris- 
burg, Pa., there are parked and permitted to 
rot in open fields, 200 usable trucks, 23 
graders, and 9 tractors 

The facts are that this charge is misleading. 
Some of the items in this group of equipment 
are awaiting repair and will be repaired 
shortly at nearby shops and made available 
to other agencies of Government—particu- 
larly those concerning the war effort. This 
has been done with numerous other vehicles 
surplus to the needs of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. The great majority of the 
items of equipment listed are neither usable 
nor economically repairable. Their present 
junk value per vehicle is in the neighborhood 
of from $50 to $125. The reclaimed parts 
value of these vehicles (and that is why they 
are being held) for the use in repairing other 
Government vehicles is, in most instances, 
considerably in excess of their junk value. 
This is particularly true at the present time 
when parts of many types are exceedingly 
difficult to obtain at any price. We believe 
it is in the best interests of the Government 
to continue to hold many of these vehicles 
for reclaimed parts use rather than selling 
them as junk at the present time. This 
policy has already resulted in a saving to the 
Government of several millions of dollars that 
would not have been possible had these 
vehicles been disposed of as junk. The ulti- 
mate disposition of these vehicles, after 
stripping for desired parts, will be as scrap 
metal. In general, the salvage value of these 
vehicles for scrap metal will not be appre- 
ciably affected by the reclaimed parts taken 
from them nor is the value of these vehicles 
for reclaimed parts or scrap metal appreciably 
affected by the amount of exposure to which 
they have been subjected. The cost of pro- 
viding shelter for these Junk vehicles would 
be greater than the savings effected through 
providing such shelter 

6. The Inquirer charges that the reporter 
Saw the trucks, tires, and tools and saw 
clothing saved from the fire. 

The facts are that the reporter saw no 
clothing which had been saved from fire be- 
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cause no usable clothing or salvageable ma- 
terials had been burned. In seeing the trucks, 
tires, and tocls, the reporter was unacquaint- 
ed with the uses to which they were being 
put or any of thc conditions surrounding their 
storage or disposal 

Merely as a background material, it should 
be stated that the Civilian Conservation 
Corps—and any other relativel large organi- 
zation—must maintain reasonably large 
stocks of many types of materials and equip- 
ment in order to operate. In this connection 
it shouid be noted that the work operations 
of the Corps are being carried on to a greater 
and greater extent on military reservations. 
The work projects carried on on the military 
reservations are all tied directly into the war 
effort and in most instancer involve extremely 
heavy work and long hours of use on the part 
of equipment and heavy expenditures of ma- 
terials ana supplies. Work on these military 
projects requires an abnormal amount of re- 
placements as compared with work on most of 
the other Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 
The Corps believes, however, that all of the 
equipment necessary and all of the supplies 
needed should be furnished to these projects 
because of the vital importance of the work 
prosecutéd on these reservations. To keep 
a constant flow of materials and equipment 
going into these reservations at the present 
time—when the production of many items 
is limited or has been eliminated—calls for 
the storage of usable, similar items so that 
they may be immediately diverted for use on 
these military-reservation projects. 
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Civilian Conservation Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 16, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement from the C. C. C., relat- 
ing to the disposal of certain surplus ma- 
terial: 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
CivILIAN CONSERVATION CoRPS, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1942. 
Hon. Ciirron A. WoopruM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Wooprum: This is in reply to your 
request for information relative to the state- 
ment appearing in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
as to the destruction of property at the aban- 
doned Civilian Conservation Corps Camp S-51 
in Pennsylvania. 

We have made a three-way investigation of 
all phases of that situation, one by the War 
Department, une by an inspector from this 
Office, and one by the Forest Service. There 
is not a scintilla of truth in the charges as 
published—that new or usable Civilian Con- 
servation Corps clothing was being destroyed. 
The statement of the Army inspector in that 
area is that the only clothing burned was 
some cdds and ends that was swept up with 
the rubbish after all the usable and repair- 
able clothing hed been packed and shipped 
to the supply depot. He further stated that 
had this been saved it would not have 
brought more than 30 cents from a rag man, 
based upon the usual price of $1.50 per hun- 
dred pounds 

As to the equipment, as you know, we have 
closed some 900 Civilian Conservation Corps 








camps in the past 9 months. This camp was 
one of those selected by the technical services 
‘or the storing of equipment that is being 
held to be sent through the central repair 
shops for repairs, if it is economically repair- 
able. If the equipment cannot be repaired 
economically, such parts as can be used on 
other equipment are salvaged and the rest of 
the machine is sold as scrap in accordance 
with the law governing such procedure. 

I am attaching for your information a 
statement covering the entire situation, to- 
gether with a copy of our inspector’s report. 

Sincerely yours, 
J.J, McENTEE, Director, 
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The Nazi Land Policy Will Enslave 
Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a chal- 
lenging address by Thomas E. Howard, 
former president of the Farmers’ Union 
of Colorado, on the subject The Nazi Land 
Policy Will Enslave Millions. Mr. How- 
ard has given the Nazi land policy much 
study and thought. Doubtless, therefore, 
the conclusions he has reached and out- 
lined in this address will be taken very 
seriously by American agriculture and 
Americans generally. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


If Britain falls, it will be a totally changed 
world that the United States will have to 
face. An economic war launched against us 
by a Nazi world can become equally as men- 
acing to our way of life as is the threat of 
armed invasion. 

The totalitarian philosophy of the Nazis 
completely obliterates and destroys freedom 
of choice which is fundamental in a system 
of private enterprise. The Nazi plan substi- 
tutes total regimentation in the place of 
free choice. In Hitler’s “new -<der” all in- 
dividuals, as well as all industry, utilities, 
and business, are to be coordinated and syn- 
chronized by the Nazis into one total system 
of all business enterprises carried on within 
the state. 

Except in the case of those who operate 
the sciences and professions and the German 
workers who will do the skilled labor, the 
balance of individual workers will not be free 
agents. They will lose their identity except 
On official records used for the purpose of 
cataloging all workers. 

They will be slaves. The individual units 
of all industrial and business enterprises are 
likewis to be swallowed up in the gigantic 
and cavernous maw of a supereconomic ma- 
chine. Each unit will be geared to all other 
industrial and business units within the state 
econorr,. That’s the “new order.” That’s 
the plan of Hitler’s National Socialists. 

The whole rigidly disciplined economy will 
be militarily controlled and is intended to 
be operated as the vehicle by which Hitler’s 
Germanic overlordship cau be established over 
the non-Germanic people, not only in Ger- 
many but in all Nazi-conquered territory. 
The land from which comes the food and 
fiber to feed and clothe the people is in this 
synchronized economy to be the major factor 
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in the domination and enslavement of all 
except the “super race.” : 

Productive land and the operation of it 
will be the keystone of the “new order.” 
Land has always been the keystone of any 
era of human history, but in this instance 
it, together with transportation facilities, 
fuel for power, and minerals for industry, will 
constitute the gigantic anvil on which the 
Nazis intend to forge a despicable destiny of 
the non-Germanic people, including those in 
all nations which oppose them. 

The land policy of the Nazi “new order” 
is to be organized to meet the Nazi concept 
of totalitarian dictatorship and slave labor. 

The German Government has long been 
“land wise” and has not only prevented 
land monopoly but has furnished scientific 
information to guide the land-use policy of 
Germany in the channel of family-size opera- 
tions and establish definite regulations to 
maintain that policy. The Nazi “new order” 
will continue the scientific information, but 
will operate the land in the future with slave 
labor. 

The honest and plodding German farmer 
who in the past would bow in humble sub- 
mission to a kick in the pants by an insolent 
Junker in uniform is, if he has been a loyal 
Nazi, now himself to become the pants kicker. 
The subjects of his new-found authority will 
not be as he has been—one of the poor Ger- 
man farmers trained through many decades 
to submit to obedience or suffer mistreat- 
ment at the instance of a uniformed lick- 
spittle, but they will be non-Aryans ang non- 
German nationals who have been enslaved 
by the “new order” in the subjugation of 
their own countries. 

The world revolution of Hitler has been 
launched only after many years of prepara- 
tion, and it follows a general plan for world 
conquest. 

The plan covers the often-expressed pledge 
of Hitler to destroy democracy throughout the 
world, and to supplant it with a supreme and 
total dictator control. 

It discloses the cold-blooded determination 
to enthrone the Germanic race as the super 
race of the world and to deny to any other 
race the right to education a.id progress 

As it would be impossible to harmonize the 
Christian religion with the establishment of 
@ master race and with world siavery, the 
Nazi program is to destroy the Christian re- 
ligion and establish in its place a pagan 
religion, with Hitler as the chief god. 

It provides for having all manual labor in 
business, industry, and on the land, done with 
slave labor, not only in Germany, but in all 
subjugated territory. 

It provides for utilizing economic sanctions 
to collapse the economy of any country, which 
collapse would, if successful, result in dis- 
unity, civil strife, and insurrection. Such 
country could then more easily be invaded, 
disarmed, and enslaved. 

To know more of this attempt of the Nazis 
to create a super race of the Germanic people 
and to enslave the rest of the people of the 
world, one needs only to study the speech of 
Walther Darre, Hitler’s reichsminister of 
agriculture. 

Darre, in May 1940, made a speech to a 
group of uniformed Nazi officials, in which 
he outlined the Nazi plan in brief form. 
Hitler has clearly set forth the plan in his 
book Mein Kampf, and he discloses its full 
import in his speeches now presented by an 
American publisher in the book, My New 
Order. Darre, in this particular speech, only 
outlined the plan in brief. 

A copy of the speech of this dictator for 
agriculture in all the nations captured by 
Hitler was read into the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD of February 17, 1941, by Senator BarKLey, 
majority leader of the Senate, and is repro- 
duced here. 

“We are going to win this war,” Darre 
boldly told his uniformed henchmen. 

“It will then be our duty,” he said, “to 
organize economically the territories gained 
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which will be included in the German 
area.” 

The size of Germany is intended to thus be 
enlarged to include all of Europe, and then 
the entire world, as the Horst Wessel song 
now boldly states: “Today, Germany is ours; 
tomorrow, the whole world.” 

“Before autumn we shall be the absolute 
masters of two continents,” he said. (But 
Russia has now upset that plan for a while.) 

“We shall introduce into our new living 
space completely new methods,” he told the 
gathering of Nazi gangsters he was addressing. 

The Nazis deceived many honest but un- 
informed people throughout the world when 
they started their program for world conquest, 
by proclaiming their military activity was 
only to secure living-space elbow room oF 
breathing space. 

“This work must be as cheap as possible,” 
said the reichsminister, “in order that our 
economic conquest may spread extensively 
and rapidly.” 

Slave labor is the cheapest labor of all, and 
they propose to use it, not only in Germany, 
but in all subjugated territory. 

“Our future generations must, even in 
peacetime,” he told them, “be educated in 
such a manner that, in case of necessity, they 
may be fit to defend strongly and energeti- 
cally what we acquire.” 

Bare-handed slaves could hardly be ex- 
pected to ever rebel against bullets, bayonets, 
and the iron heel, but the Herrenvolk might 
become soft after a hundred years or so 
unless their own inhuman, cailous hearts 
were kept inhuman. 

“I have been asked about my opinion of 
America, especially the United States, and 
the danger of this pseudo-democratic Re- 
public’s possible attempts to hinder us in 
our historical development. * * * 

“We Germans have accounts which must 
be settled with this country. In this war, 
not to mention the last war, the United 
States holds all the gold of Europe, which 
was, and indisputably is, our property, Ger- 
many being the successive state of subju- 
gated nations. The gold alone is practically 
of no value to us, but the insulting fact that 
something which God intended for us, which 
we were robbed of, and which is intentionally 
withheld from us, must not remain un- 
punished.” (Hitler is the Nazi god and the 
only one they serve.) 

“The United States, also, will be forced by 
Germany to complete and final capitula- 
tion,” he boasted “Our superior industrial 
products will be sold at very low prices to 
the whole world, and will cause the United 
States to have not 7,000,000 but 30,000,000 
to 40,000,000 unemployed.” 

It is very conc.ivable that we could have 
30,000,000 to 40,000,000 unemployed, if Hitler 
were to conquer Europe and the British Em- 
pire. We had 16,000,000 unemployed workers 
in the United States in 1932, which almost 
caused collapse, but 40,000,00C unemployed 
would cause civil war and ruin. 

“Mr. Roosevelt,” suid this enemy of free 
men, “will then. beg the Fuehrer on his knees 
to purchase from the United States not man- 
ufactured products but raw materials at 
prices which we shall dictate’ (farm com- 
modities included). 

“The United States,” said Darre, “is at 
present so demoralized and so corrupted that, 
like France and England, it need not be 
taken into consideration as a military ad- 
versary.” 

By unified resistance to Hitler’s might, 
England and Russia have both disclosed that 
the Nazi high command is absolutely unable 
to understand people who are determined to 
remain free. 

The Nazis cannot understand us ai all. 
Their propaganda machine in this country, 
operating through fifth columnists, stooges, 
and crackpots, did, for some time, make con- 
siderable progress in their endeavor to con- 
fuse, misinform, demoralize, and divide our 
people. 
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Although they made too much headway 
in their efforts to destroy confidence in our 
preparedness program, the American people 
will, in turn, destroy the whole Nazi cancer. 

The Japanese jackals who serve Hitler gal- 
vanized our people across the Nation, with 
their bombs at Pearl Harbor, into a mighty 
upsurge of unity, determined to serve and 
save democracy, protect the Christian reli- 
gion from annihilation, and make freedom 
possible for those who want to be free. 

“Here, too,” Darre says, in reference to the 
United States, “the form of slavery men- 
tioned will prove its worth; German masters, 
accustomed to command and, in case of 
necessity, to strike inconsiderately, where 
striking is necessary, will be fine pillars to 
uphold Germany's rule of the world.” 

And there you have it. The plan of the 
Nazis is to capture the world, make the land 
produce bountifully for the “master race,” 
and the land to be worked with slaves 

What avail the plow or sail or land or light 
if freedom fail? 


Wasteful Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a timely and 
forceful editorial from a recent issue of 
the Kansas City Times entitled “Kick All 
of It Out.” I am in full accord with the 
sentiments expressed in this editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

KICK ALL OF IT OUT 


A soldier in uniform pushed his way up to 
the counter for information about his in- 
come tax for the year 1941. He was told it 
would be $68 

“My God!” he exclaimed, “how can I pay 
$68 in tax for last year when I get only $21 a 
month in the Army?” 

“Buddy,” said a sympathetic bystander, 
“that tax money goes for the fancy dancing.” 

Whereupon there was an uproar among the 
other waiting taxpayers, and the poor infor- 
mation clerk had to protest that he was only 
an employee trying to do his duty and was 
not responsible for the way tax money was 
spent in any respect 

The fancy dancing, we hope, is out—for 
good. But every other waste of the taxpay- 
ers’ money must go. If it isn’t time to stop 
it and to get down to brass-tack essentials, 
when will it be? 

Here we are in a devastating, all-out war. 
Already it is bearing down heavily upon the 
people It is calling men and boys into the 
service for a possible sacrifice of their lives. 
It is demanding of the people at home that 
they sacrifice more and more. 

Shall government and bureaucracy also 
sacrifice? We believe the answer to that is a 
Nation-wide unanimous “Yes.” If people are 
going to be asked for billions more in new 
taxes—and they are—then they insist and 
demand that every dollar of this money and 
other tax money shall go for absolute neces- 
sities in government and for nothing else. 
Take a few examples of useless projects, frills, 
and waste: 


The Office of Civilian Defense had no money 
for gas masks, but it had $124,000 for its own 
publicity and worthless press releases. 

The Department of Agriculture has been 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for propaganda to ciutter up the mail boxes 
of farmers. The House has knocked out 
$600,000 of this and is going after more. It 
ought to. 

Every Government bureau gets first its own 
publicity force to promote itself—a virtual 
conspiracy against the public. 

So great is the confusion of these publicity 
agencies and so heavy the cost ($30,000,000 
and up—probably enough to consume all and 
more of the income taxes paid by all the 
people of Kansas City) that the President 
considers merging all the agencies under a 
single head. They should be not only merged, 
but squelched, nine-tenths of them. 

Then there are the useless bureaus and 
activities by the hundreds, on which the joint 
congressional committee says one and one- 
half to two biliion dollars could be saved. 
This would cut down considerably that pend- 
ing tax bill for $7,000,000,000. 

It is the place to begin. And the time to 
begin is now—on the whole kit and caboodle 
of temfoolery that is flaunted upon the people 
in the name of government and public serv- 
ice. It isn’t wanted; it isn’t needed, and it 
ought to be kicked out—-now—with. every 
dollar and every ounce of energy devoted to 
things that are needed and wanted—above 
all, winning this war! 


Au Open Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
lished in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
entitled “An Open Letter to the Presi- 
dent.” This editorial reflects, I think, an 
overwhelming sentiment throughout the 
country to strip our war effort of every 
nonessential so this Nation can meet on 
a 100-percent war basis the perils that 
confront us. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


You, Mr. President, like the mythical Atlas, 
are bearing the weight of the modern world 
on your able and broad shculders 

One hundred and thirty-two million Amer- 
icans have placed their destiny in your hands. 

It is soon to be decided what that destiny 
is to be—not for tomorrow, not for a genera- 
tion, not for a century, but for, perhaps, a 
thousand years—sooner to be decided than 
We may care to think. 

All that America has been, and is, and is to 
be, lies now in this crucible 

The fate of this Nation is running molten 
like plaster before it sets on the wall. 

What's to become of us is being every hour 
decided on the far-flung frontiers of this 
global and Gargantuan struggle—what’s to 
become of our Republic, anc what’s to become 
of us as men and women and children of 
today—and for a millenium. 

Americans are desperately determined to 
continue to be Americans. 
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To be free peoples and not peons and pup- 
pets and pawns of the murderous despots, the 
Hitlers, the Hirohitos, and the Benitos—the 
Hirohitlinis. 

Your fellow countrymen sense the grim 
realities of this gruesome destiny. 

They are beginning to call it by its right 
name and to take sober measurement of its 
vast dimensions. 

As their boys and men, obedient to the 
summons of their country, go forth, some tc 
camp and some to go on farther and farther 
into battle, and hundreds of thousands of 
them—God help them—perhaps even to keep 
on going until they have gone west, the 
critical contingencies of this ghastly drama 
hit with harder and harder impact upon the 
doors of their homes, and the hearts of our 
people. 

The fate of these gallant boys by the mil- 
lions, the fate of their lives, of their homes, 
the fate of their peoples, their properties, 
their institutions, their heritages, their tra- 
ditions, their commerce, their wealth, their 
interests, their religion—the fate of every 
aspect of their existences—all of these are 
in your hands as their chosen and consti- 
tuted authority in leadership. 

More than that, four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of the whole earth, free peoples now who 
aspire to keep on being free, look up from 
the pains of their tears and anxieties to you 
more longingly and wistfully than they look 
to any other single personality in all the 
world to lead them out of this enmaddened 
chaos. 

No human being who has ever lived since 
time began will have meant so much to the 
family of man as you will be acclaimed to be, 
once you have met well and victoriously 
your brutally hard and crushing responsibil- 
ity to carry your fellow countrymen and your 
fellow worldsmen to final and utter triumph. 

This is your personal destiny, Mr. Presi- 
dent. , 

This is your personal responsibility. It's 
ghastly, cruelly ghastly, in its sheer dimen- 
sions, but it’s yours and that of no other 
living man. 

You have no proxy to whom to deliver it 
You have no option in the dread equation 
other than to get down under it and to go 
through with it yourself, for good or ill. 

Better, Mr. President, than any other hu- 
man being on earth, are you aware of all 
of this. 

You have never misinterpreted the magni- 
tude of your task as the thrice-chosen Presi- 
dent of the United States before all of this 
broke loose on earth. 

You will not now underestimate the im- 
mensity of your official name as Commander 
in Chief of a nation’s armed forces, com- 
mitted to the destiny of either saving the 
whole world from the lustful and lecherous 
ends of the total tyrants or perishing in that 
epic and illustrious enterprise. . 

Once in one of your greater messages to the 
Nation in a happier hour than this you com- 
pared yourself to the quarterback on the 
football team. 

It was an apt and pungent allusion. 

Quarterbacks run the team. That’s what 
you meant to tell us. You were right, of 
course. 

Quarterbacks are the brains of the squad. 

They decide what plays to make: they call 
the signals for the offensive. 

Good quarterbacks have but a single domi- 
nating passion—that is to win. 

They will call for substitutes if some of 
their halfbacks are too nervous and jittery to 
hold the ball. 

They will run a tackle out of the line-up 
if he softly caresses his opponent instead of 
brutally blocking him out of the play. 

They will not have a guard in the game un- 
less he does well his job of opening holes in 
the opposing line with every ounce of his 
hard muscle. 








Good, competent, faithful, and determined 

backs have no friends on the team. 

Unless players are efficient, painstaking, 
thorough, and out to put out everything they 
have in the play. they must go out of the 
game, no matter how embarrassing and hu- 
miliating to all concerned 

They have no enemies on the bench, per- 
sonal enemies to punish by keeping them on 
the side lines because of spite or prejudice, or 
that they just don’t care for them, socially or 
otherwise. 

The best quarterbacks get the best talent 
available from the entire squad, whether 
they are fraternity mates or the most obscure 
of backwoodsmen. 

They have no other priority interest than 
to win. . 

That is their supreme destiny. 

You are today, Mr Presicent, more of the 
quarterback on the team of the all-Ameri- 
cans than you were when your people were 
groveling and grumbling in their contest 
with the giant devils of the great depression. 

The issue, then, desperate and gigantic 
though it was, had to do only with jobs and 
markets and something to eat and where- 
withal people might be clothed and sheltered 
and economically tended—little trivia and 
temporalities 

But the issue today with Americans has to 
do with such things as their honor, truth, 
nobility, culture, sacred institutions, name, 
prestige, tears, blood, sacrifice, life—and 
their millenial ¢ »stiny. 

And these are of the continuing and the 
immutable order of the incomparable stakes 
in human life They are the permanents 
and imponderables. Everything attaches to 
these. 

How fares it then, Mr. President, with you, 
the quarterback of all teams and of all times, 
in this contest of all the continents and of 
all the ages and of all the paramount issues 
of all history? 

Are you calling the signals in the certain 
confidence and self-assurance that all the 
players—those of the Cabinet, the bureaus, 
the commissions, the special official set-ups, 
the Congress, the industrialists, the farmers, 
the labor unions, and the vast unnamed body 
of your fellow countrymen spread out silently 
and obscurely over the vast reaches of this 
land—are all of these responding with their 
utmost best to the common and single-pur- 
posed objective of going forth to victorious 
war? 

Has every other interest among all of these 
132,000,000 players, official and civilian, been 
sufficiently adjourned to give reasonable hope 
that victory will lie at the end of the concert 
of national effort and energy being made? 

Are powerful groups being allowed to play 
indifferently and half-heartedly and grudg- 
ingly and inefficiently, mainly because they 
happen to be powerful and influential in their 
political pressures? 

Are some of the most capable and compe- 
tent players who ought to be in the thick 
of the battle of national leadership being 
kept on the bench instead because they are 
not as politically popular or personally. ac- 
ceptable as others less capacitated for par- 
ticular assignments of play? The people 
wouldn’t know, but you would, and you are 
the quarterback 

Nothing else matters now, Mr. President, as 
you are deeply and concernedly aware, but to 
win this war 

Whatever else you have done during 9 years 
of national] leadership for the people will 
count for worse than nothing at all unless 
you lead them intc victory 

Your own enduring place in history, for 
whatever that may be worth to you, hangs in 
this balance 

Nobody a generation from now or a thou- 
Sand years from now will measure your illus- 
trious name except by the outcome of this 
historic conflict 

Every traditional precedent you may have 
broken up to now will turn into a byword 
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and hissing with posterity unless you now 
become the eclipsing conqueror of all time. 

Only one man challenges your future place 
and prestige on the throne of the world. 

He is Hitler He’s your own and your coun- 
try’s only possible nemesis. 

Let’s mak war upon him with all of our 
material and spiritual might. 

Let’s get the team of all-Americans in uni- 
fied and resistless action. 

You, Mr. President, are still the quarter- 
back. Destiny for you and for us all depends 
on how you call the signals. 





A Letter to Donald Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, shortly after Mr. Donald Nel- 
son assumed the tremendous responsi- 
bilities of his present high office I heard 
him say: 

The President permitted me to write the 
proclamation creating my office, setting up 
its authority and power, so I have full and 
complete authority. Whatever goes wrong 
henceforth in the War Production Board can 
be laid at my door. 


I was stunned therefore by the re- 
cent address of Donald Nelson in which 
it seemed to me he used entirely too 
many “ifs’ for the comfort of the 
American people. So far as I am con- 
cerned I am going to take Mr. Donald 
Nelson at his own word and hold him 
alone and entirely responsible for what 
is accomplished by the War Production 
Board. 

I know that he is not a superman 
and that he cannot perform miracles, 
and I do not expect him to do the im- 
possible. If he needs more money or 
more authority or more power, let him 
say so, but he should stop using the words 
“i, if, it.” 

In this connection, I ask permission to 
insert in the Appendix of the, Recorp a 
most timely, straight-from-the-shoulder 
editorial from the pen of Frank J. Wolf, 
publisher of the Colorado Monitor, in 
which he puts the problem squarely up 
to Mr. Nelson. The American people are 
in no mood for alibis; they want per- 
formance. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A LETTER TO DONALD NELSON 
(By Frank J. Wolf, publisher, the Monitor) 

Donald Nelson, Tuesday night you made 
this stetement: “Twenty-four hours a day, 7 
days a week, on our production machinery 
could double this country’s output of military 
supplies.’ 

We don’t quite understand you. You, 
Donald Nelson, have powers given to few men. 
Powers given to you by the Commander in 
Chief of the United States Army and Navy. 
On top of that you have the cooperation and 
best wishes of every red-blooded American. 

They look to you for that spark of efficiency 
which is expected to produce that something 
which Van Mook referred to when he said 
“not enough of it and—too late,” or that 
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something which Douglas MacArthur needs so 
badly 

It may mean tanks, planes, ships, or muni- 
tions and convoys to transport these things. 
We have the men 

“No one is allowed to stop production at a 
time like this. The people who are backing 
up the armed forces will not permit it, and 
1 won't permit it’”—so should you, Donald Nel- 
son, assert yourself The President will back 
you up, and so will the Nation, including the 
industrial population. There is nothing you 
can ask for that you cannot get, with the 
possible exception of raw materials, and it 
hardly seems possible that we could be out 
of anything at so early a stage. 

But, Donald Nelson, getting back to pro- 
duction, we are fully attuned to handicaps, 
perhaps in a smaller way We know what it 
is to do without machinery and, what is more 
important, without money. 

You say “our output could be doubled, if—” 

Why should there be an “if”? Anything you 
can imagine you can accomplish. The whole 
defense, military and industrial, set-up is 
yours. 

If you can’t get men for that “graveyard 
shift,” assuming, of course, that you are al- 
ready working a day shift and a second shift, 
then let every man work an extra 4 hours. 
Pay him overtime or double time. Nobody 
said anything about economy. Everybody 
wants production—action—volume. 

If Washington red tape prevents you from 
functioning, then cut the red tape. The 
President, as Commander in Chief, is on your 
side. The Nation as a whole backs you up. 

And there must be no strikes. There must 
be not one hour lost from any machine where 
military supplies are involved. 

We can’t imagine an emergency, Mr. Nel- 
son, such as apparently exists, and be told 
that 20 percent of our war plants are operat- 
ing 5 or 5% days a week or of a plant closing 
down on Sundays. 

The boys in the trenches like short hours, 
too, but for many of them it is either no 
rest or eternal rest. In either event, poor 
pay and no overtime 

How true, Donald Nelson, when you say 
“idle tools work for Hitler.” But remember, 
machinery is a willing slave and can be 
geared up to work 168 hours per week and 
you, Mr. Nelson, have undertaken that re- 
sponsibility. 

General MacArthur would gladly second 
every suggestion made here. The President 
will O. K. such a move. The rest of the 
Nation will back you up in whatever way 
may become necessary. 

But let’s have no “ifs” and “buts”—that may 
get by in everyday business, but this is war, 
and you have undertaken a job to deliver 
the goods without any “ifs” and “buts.” You 
were put in charge primarily because the 
whole Nation was fed up on red tape, debates, 
and buck passing. With one man there can 
be no buck passing, and you, Donald Nelson, 
out of 130,000,000 people, are that man. 

This is war. We can let down after the 
war is won, but none of us can ever let down 
if it is lost, and 168 hours a week continuous 
production is Just barely enough. 

Let’s go! 





Annual Breakfast of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, Indianapolis, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
James A. Farley, former Postmaster 
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General, who is a prime favorite in our 
city of Indianapolis and State of Indiana, 
received a warm reception last Sunday 
when he was the guest of honor and 
speaker at the annual breakfast of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians at the Clay- 
pool Hotel in Indianapolis. His address 
was a most interesting and timely dis- 
cussion of problems affecting our coun- 
try and the world. By unanimous con- 
sent of the House, I present Mr. Farley’s 
address for printing in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 


Tonight as we gather to honor our patron 
saint, the world is at war. In all parts of 
the globe the forces of the United Nations 
are putting their strength against the ag- 
gressors, to whom the Christian concept of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man are itterly without meaning. We are 
united in a determined effort to destroy those 
powers which, in the words of our President, 
“are guided by brutal cynicism, by unholy 
contempt for the human race.” There is 
war on land, on the sea, and in the air—to 
the north, to the south, to the east, and to the 
west. Into this war we were veritably pushed 
by the treacherous attack on Pear) Harbor. 

I do not pretend to be an expert on the 
national psychology of the Japanese. I have 
never given much thought to their ability 
or their mental processes. However, if 1 were 
a Jap, I would regard my ultimate future 
with misgivings. Looming up ahead, I would 
see the prospect of soon having to cope with 
the full fighting strength of the most power- 
ful nation in the world. But where I would 
really see the handwriting on the wall would 
be in the ominous fact that all America has 
reacted so spontaneously and unanimously 
when threatened by a foe. For the first time 
in a generation the United States is solidly 
united on a major issue. Victory for the 
Victory 


United States may not come soon 
will be costly in materials, money, and men. 
But as certain as is the righteousness of our 
cause, I am sure our sacrifices will be crowned 
with unmistakable and glorious victory 


This is not jingoism. I have no patience 
with wishful thinking. I believe in being 
realistic, and in facing hard facts. A few 
weeks ago I listened, just as you did, to the 
President's report to the Nation on the state 
of war. We know the seriousness of the tem- 
porary set-backs that our armed forces have 
experiencea. But we also know how mag- 
nificently our men have fought against great 
odds 

To balance the scales completely, there is a 
very great satisfaction in the temper of the 
American people. We may be slow to start, 
but we have never lef. a job unfinished. We 
are as one in our determination to preserve 
the heritage of the God-given rights of man, 
which finds its home—and almost its last 
hope—in our beloved America. One hundred 
and thirty million Americans forget all dif- 
ferences, as they pledge their entire loyalty 
to our Commander in Chief, the President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

What a source of inspiration to him must 
be the heroic stand of that little army of 
Filipinos and Americans, who, with the quills 
of fortitude and the ink of blood, are writing 
on the Bataan Peninsula the saga of Douglas 
MacArthur 

What must be the pride of all Americans, 
and especially of us of Irish descent, in the 
exploits of daring and the accomplishments 
of bravery of such determined airmen as 
Colin Kelly and Edward O'Hare 

The founding fathers of the 
State were men of principle who were 
guided by their convictions. They, or their 
ancestors, left their homes in the Old World 
to escape political tyranny and religious 
persecution. They came to these shores and 
braved the hardships of the wilderness to 


United 








establish a sanctuary dedicated to the 
principles of life, Mberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. They were in quest of freedom, 
and they were willing to fight for it if the 
occasion should arise. 

Here are principles and an attitude toward 
them that our Irish forebears in this country 
could, and did, understand and appreciate. 
It is a matter of some historical interest 
that while the Romans were still governing 
England as a colony, and while Prance was 
still composed of small tribal jurisdictions, 
Ireland's Parliament was meeting every 3 
years, and Irish justice was determined, not 
by the varying whims of some local tyrant, 
but by the Seancthus Mor, the great book of 
laws. As Irish missionaries and scholars— 
the pioneers of European progress—-made 
their way through the Old World and later 
to the New, preaching and teaching, they 
brought with them the light of their ancient 
Christian culture and the beacon of their 
belief in political justice. For the Irish, 
liberty has always been a two-way street. If 
the Irish have always passionately insisted 
upon their own rights, they have been care- 
ful to respect the rights of others, and to 
fight for them as quickly as for their own. 

Nor have the Irish ever been known to ad- 
vance their own crusade for liberty at the ex- 
pense of others less fortunate. I am think- 
ing now of Daniel O'Connell who fought with 
all the vigor and resourcefulness of his great 
mind for Catholic emancipation and the re- 
peal of the Act of the Union. In the early 
eighteen hundreds, Negro slavery still existed 
in some of the British colonies, and it was 
especially profitable in the West Indies, In 
Parliament a little band of humanitarians was 
fighting to arouse the conscience of Britain 
so that the evil might be brought to an end 
Naturally. O'Connell and his followers gave 
these men what aid they could, counseling 
with them and voting with them on every 
occasion that a vote was taken. The group 
pledged to defend slavery in the West Indies 
numbered 27 votes in the House of Commons 
Its leaders came to O’Connell with a proposal 
as old as politics. Their 27 votes would be 
cast with his on all Irish questions if he 
would oppose Negro emancipation. Here was 
a chance such as O’Connel] had never had 
before, and such, perhaps, as he would never 
have again. The alliance would bring him 
the victory for which he had worked so 
long. But O'Connell could not compromise 
with principle. His answer has become fam- 
ous in the annals of Irish history: “Gentle- 
men, God knows I speak for the saddest 
nation the sun ever sees, but may my right 
hand forget its cunning and my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, if to serve Ireland, 


| even Ireland, I forget the Negro 1 single 


hour.” 

I like to think of the Irishmen who through 
the centuries fought and bled and died for the 
principles of freedom and equality for which 
our country is fighting today—and who 
thought them well worth dying for. I like 
to think of Shane O'Neill, who defeated army 
after army; of Hugh O'Neill and Hugh O’Don- 
nell, whose military genius brought 10 years 
of victory; of Donal! O'Sullivan, whose mag- 
nificent courage is still told in legend; of 
Owen Roe O'Neill, who came home from 
Spain to fight for his native land; of Theobald 
Wolfe Tome and Robert Emmett, and all the 
others whose names make up a glorious 
litany of patriotism. 

I also like to think of a little group of 
really great souls who added their names to 
that litany during the lifetime of most of us 
here: Padraic Pearse, poet and martyr; 
Thomas McDonagh, Pearse’s friend and asso- 
ciate, who died like a prince; James Connolly, 
playwright and exemplar of the true labor 
leader; and Thomas Clark, whose name 
headed the list of the 27 signers of the Dec- 
laration of the Republic in Easter Week, 1916 

No one who knows their tradition will won- 
der that the Irish should have given them- 
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selves so eagerly to the cause of American 
independence. At the time of the American 
Revolution, Irish exiles and their descendants 
were to be found in every one of the Thirteen 
Colonies. Many of them—Charles Carrol! of 
Carrollton, James Smith, George Taylor, John 
Hancock, William Whipple, Matthew Thorn- 
ton, Thomas Lynch, Jr.. Thomas McKean, 
George Read, and others put their names to 
the Declaration of Independence. Both Gen- 
eral Lee and Lord Mountjoy declared with 
some bitterness that at least half the Con- 
tinental Army was from Ireland. Mountjoy 
went so far as to make the statement that 
he had it on good authority that the Irish 
language was as commonly spoken in the 
American Army as the English. 

There is no need to call the roll of the 
Irishmen whose sterling qualities of leader- 
ship stood the struggling Colonies in such 
good stead. You remember Gen. John Sulli- 
van who captured Fort William and Mary, 
early in the war. John Barry is rightly known 
as the founder of the American Navy. The 
O’Brien brothers, of Maine, became the terror 
of British shipping. Edward Hand was Wash- 
ington’s adjutant general: the gifted Stephen 
Moylan was closer to the Father of our Coun- 
try than almost any other man. General 
George Clinton afterward became Governor 
of New York. It is sometimes forgotten, even 
by historians, that when the outlook seemed 
darkest and supplies were desperately needed, 
the Friendly Sons of St Patrick did a char- 
acteristic thing. They gave outright more 
than a half million dollars—a huge sum for 
those days—to the support of the American 
Army. Washington himself was proud to 
accept honorary membership in the society 

The record of the Irish during the Revo- 
lution and in the critical years that followed 
led the brilliant John Randolph, of Roancke. 
to remark: “I have seen a white crow and 
heard of black swans. but an Irish opponent 
of American liberty I never either saw or 
heard of.” Had he cared to, Randolph might 
well have omitted the word “American” from 
his observation. Succeeding generations of 
Irish have given to the principle of liberty a 
devotion that has brought them honor in 
every civilized nation, and in many they 
helped to civilize. But it has always been 
characteristic of the Irish—those strange 
people whose national emblem is a musical 
instrument and whose greatest national! holi- 
day is the feast of a great saint—that they 
have never been content to accept the bless- 
ings of liberty passively. As one student ol 
Ireland once wrote: 

“The Irishman cares nothing for safety, 
comfort, or prosperity unless these be the re- 
sult of freedom; but even if freedom means 
poverty, privation, and famine, still does he 
insist on having it. The Gael does not find 
his death in the grave, but in the clank of 
the chain; with him liberty is not an intel- 
lectual process, but »* passion; naturally 
enough, since existence is valueless to him 
without liberty, no chance for liberty is too 
hazardous to keep him from risking his ex- 
istence on it.” 

Thus it was that during the first World 
War when the forces of evi! made their first 
attempt to destroy liberty in the nations that 
cherish it. Ireland fought magnificently at 
the side of England. Lord Kitchener had 
said skeptically that if Ireland provided him 
with 12,000 recruits he would be deeply 
obliged. Kitchener should have known the 
Irish temperament better According to the 
war records, more than 200,000 Irishmen- 
out of a scant 4,000,000 population—fought 
on every front. 

With the dawn of another St. Patrick’s 
Day there should cOme to each of us an ap- 
preciation of the great nen, unselfish men— 
the poets and scholars and warriors and plain 
men like you and me--whose lives were lived 
for the cause of Ireland and the things she 
stands for. They knew that blood shed for 
the cause of righteousness and justice is 








martyr’s blood of deep, dark red, which when 
shed on a nation’s soil is never shed in vain. 
Ireland, like every other nation, has a soul— 
a soul which these Irish patriots have pre- 
served and handed down, not only to, the 
Irish themselves, but to those of Irish de- 
scent in other lands. A warm, lasting affec- 
tion for the old country never causes a divi- 
sion of loyalty. One commentator on the 
Irish in America wrote: 

“No immigrant to our shores has been more 
willing to forswear allegiance to foreign kings 
and Kulturs than the Irish, and none has 
been more ready to enter upon the full du- 
ties of American citizenship. He has never 
shown himself apathetic or indifferent on 
election day. * * * Nor does he decline 
civic responsibilities. On this score there is, 
at times, complaint from people who would 
never face a mob or fight a fire that there 
are too many Irish in the police and fire de- 
partments. Such is also the case if you will 
examine the Army and Navy enlistments 
when the country is in danger and it is nec- 
essary to fill up the ranks; but there is no 
complaint about this.” 

We Americans who are worthy of the Irish 
blood in our veins are better citizens because 
of the rich heritage which our forbears 
brought across with them. The principles 
upon which this country is founded have 
been ingrained in us for a thousand years. 
We are doubly blessed and therefore we have 
a double responsibility of patriotism. 

Like Ireland, America has a soul. It is 
found in the Declaration of Independence: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident; that 
all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. That, to 
secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Here we have the substance of our Govern- 
ment, of which the Constitution is the form. 
Fere we have the legacy of the true Ameri- 
can way of life, for under our Government 
the citizen has rights which the Government 
is bound to respect. Nowhere else is such 
recognition found, with the possible excep- 
tion of the new Government of Ireland. That 
legacy is our stake in the war that began at 
Pearl Harbor. 

We have two problems facing us as a 
nation. The first—the immediate problem is 
to win the war. The second—more remote, 
but equally important—is to win the peace 
in accordance with the war aims set forth by 
the President. I am not going to carry coals 
to Newcastle by urging on you your patriotic 
duty. Our American heritage was conceived 
in the Declaration of Independence. It was 
born in struggle and sacrifice. It has been 
handed down to us, in trust, for ourselves 
and for posterity. Today it is in danger. 
That is all we need to know. Our actions 
now, and until God’s peace again reigns in 
the world, will spring from the trial of Ameri- 
cans, which is like that of Ireland—love of 
God, love of liberty, love of country. 





The Power To Tax Is the Power To 
Destroy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 
Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, more 


than a century ago one of the States at- 
tempted to levy a tax on a bank created 
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by the United States Government. 
John Marshall, the great Chief Justice of 
the United States, speaking for a unani- 
mous court, and after having given the 
subj2ct the most serious consideration, 
struck down this attempt as destructive 
of national unity and of the Federal sys- 
tem of government. “The proposition 
cannot be denied,” he declared, “that the 
power to tax is the power to destroy.” 

Now, 123 years later, in its hour of 
most terrible peril from enemies abroad, 
the Nation is faced with the stark reality 
of that prediction of possible self-de- 
struction from within. Only by the most 
immediate action by Congress can we in- 
sure against realization of this potential 
source of destruction of national exist- 
ence. Legislation to be considered this 
week will immediately foreclose the 
opening of 48 new fronts within our own 
country which may otherwise result from 
the battle of some of the States to levy 
tribute on the war program. 

In its first and mOst serious considera- 
tion of the problem. the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in the case of 
McCulloch against Maryland, held, and 
I quote the language of Chief Justice 
Marshall: 

That the States have no power, by taxation 
or otherwise, to retard, impede, burden, or in 
any manner control, the operations of the 
constitutional laws enacted by Congress to 
carry into execution the powers vested in the 
General Government. 


A contrary result would, he declared, 
be “capable of arresting all the measures 
of Government and of prostrating it at 
the foot of the States.” 

For more than a century this principle 
was consistently followed by the Supreme 
Court. As late as 1927 the Court declared 
that: 

The States may not burden or interfere 
with the exertion of national power or make 
it a source of revenue or take the funds raised 
or tax the means used for the performance of 
Federal functions. * * * (The State) may 
not lay any tax upon transactions by which 
the United States secures the things desired 
for its governmental purposes (Panhandle 
Oil Co. v. Knox (277 U.S. 218) .) 

Last November, however, the present 
Supreme Court departed from this long- 
standing rule and repudiated the prin- 
ciple that the States may not lay any tax 
upon the transactions by which the 
United States secures the things desired 
for its governmental purposes. 

In the case of Alabama against King 
& Boozer, decided November 10, 1941, 
the Court was faced by a situation in 
which the Government of the United 
States desired to construct a camp for 
training men for the Army for the de- 
fense of the Nation. To get the job done 
in a hurry, so that our preparation would 
not be too little and too late, the Army 
exercised the specific power conferred 
upon it by Congress to operate through 
the instrumentality of a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contractor who had an existing 
organization capable of securing with 
speed the materials and labor necessary 
to construct a camp. -The State at- 
tempted to levy sales and use taxes on 
the transactions in connection with the 
construction of this camp, through which 
the Government was securing the things 
desired. Shocked by this attempt on the 
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part of the State, the supreme court of 
that very State declared application of 
the State taxes to construction of the 
Army camp to be unconstitutional; de- 
clared the transactions concerned to be 
so “intimately connected with the exer- 
cise of a duty by the Government” that 
“any taxation of it by a State which 
would be a direct interference with the 
functions of the Government would be 
plainly beyond the taxing power.” The 
Alabama court found that here there was 
indeed such a direct interference. 

The present Supreme Court of the 
United States, however, reversed the Su- 
preme Court of Alabama. But the Court 
did not hold that there was no immunity 
for the Federal Government—merely 
that the immunity provided by the Con- 
stitution would not operate until Con- 
gress declared its intention that the im- 
munity should be exercised. Thus the 
Court left entirely to Congress the ques- 
tion of whether the Federal Government 
activities in question were important 
enough to merit the immunity provided 
by the Constitution. On the very same 
day the Court held that Congress had 
the power to immunize Federal land 
banks from State sales taxes, declaring 
that “Congress had the power to pro- 
tect the instrumentalities which it has 
constitutionally created.” 

Since Congress has. constitutional 
power to prescribe tax immunity in the 
case of activities connected with or in 
furtherance of lending functions being 
exercised by agencies created by it, it can 
hardly be doubted that it can prescribe 
such immunity for activities connected 
with or in furtherance of the carrying 
out of the war program through the War 
Department and the Navy Department 
and through such other agencies and 
means as may be necessary and proper. 

In the present connection the power 
of Congress is reinforced by no less than 
three vital and express constitutional 
grants under article I, section 8. Clause 
11, conferring upon Congress the power 
“to declare war,” necessarily connotes 
“the plenary power to wage war with all 
the force necessary to make it effective.” 
United States v. MacIntosh (283 U. S. 
605, 622). In addition to the war power, 
Congress has power necessarily incident 
to the grant of clause 12, “to raise and 
support armies,” and similar power under 
clause 13, “to provide and maintain a 
navy.” That Congress may make the 
exercise of these express powers fully 
effective follows from the grant of power 
in article I, section 8, paragraph 18, to 
“make all Jaws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution 
all powers vested by the Constitution of 
the Government of the United States.” 

Realizing immediately some of the 
danger to the defense program created 
by the Alabama decisions of the Supreme 
Court which, in effect, threw open the 
gates of the National Treasury to the 
States, unrestrained by any restrictions 
except their own caprice, I immediately 
introduced a bill to follow the implicit 
suggestion of the Supreme Court that 
Congress must act, if it thought fit, in 
order to safeguard the defense program 
from this unexpected burden. No one 
suggested the action; it was my own 
thought. 
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Soon after I introduced that bill, now 
nearly 4 months ago, I-ascertained that 
the War and Navy Departments were 
greatly alarmed, not alone at the addi- 
tional financial burden and depletion of 
appropriations which would result from 
the Supreme Court’s decision but even 
more at the vast and varied problems of 
administration forced upon them in 
meeting the many different types of State 
taxation. The bill now before this House 
grew out of that original bill, after com- 
prehensive and convincing arguments 
from the Army and Navy officers charged 
with carrying out the war program. 

The Under Secretary of War, Mr. Pat- 
terson; Major General Reybold, who is 
Chief of the Engineer Corps of the Army; 
Vice Admiral Robinson, Chief of the 

-Navy’s Bureau of Ships; Rear Admiral 
Moreell, Chief of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks; and other high-ranking officials 
of the Army and Navy appeared before 
the Committee on Ways and Means and 
urgently sought enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation. Some also appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Only by visualizing what the money to 
be saved could pay for can we realize how 
urgent is this plea from the Army and 
Navy. The billion and one-half or two 
billion or more dollars which the Army 
and Navy estimate will be saved by this 
legislation would pay for a fleet of more 
than 20,000 fighting airplanes, a vast 
force which could have changed the early 
history of the war and which could ulti- 
mately swing the scales from defeat to 
victory; or the money could pay for a 
mighty fleet of 180 2,100-ton destroyers, 
or 333 submarines to sweep Axis trans- 
ports and warships from the seas. To 
defend our own coastal highways the 
money to be saved could be spent for 
the purchase of some 1,300 173-foot 
patrol craft to hunt out and destroy all 
enemy submarines and vindicate our 
freedom of the seas. Be it remembered 
that these fighting planes, or destroyers, 
or submarines, or patrol craft could be 
paid for without increasing by $1 the 
growing national debt or imposing any 
new taxes. 

As great as is the sum of money in- 
volved, however, the experience of the 
Army and Navy Departments since the 
King & Boozer decision has demon- 
strated that the administrative burdens 
and confusion caused by the decision 
wi.l, unless legislation such as is proposed 
is enacted, result in hampering the de- 
fense program by delays, indecision, and 
hesitancy on the part of materialmen to 
supply equipment to Army and Navy con- 
tractors when the tax liability is not 
clear. This new danger to the war pro- 
gram is even more serious than the huge 
sums of money involved. The paper 
work in connection with cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts has already multi- 


plied greatly since the Court’s decision, 
and the effort in trying to decide if a 
certain State tax is or is not applicable 
and what exemptions must be availed of 
demands a constantly increasing share 
of the time of defense contractors, con- 
tracting officers, the bureaus of the War 
and Navy Departments, and Office of the 
Judge Advocate Generals in a period 
when their every effort is required for 
the successful prosecution of the war. 


The tax laws and regulations of the 
several States vary materialiy with re- 
spect to the type of tax imposed, the per- 
son upon whom it purports to be im- 
posed, exemptions, and methods of col- 
lection and administration. Each .ase 
which arises must be passed upon indi- 
vidually, first by the defense contractor, 
then by the contracting officer, then by 
the cost inspector, then by the contract- 
ing bureau, then by the fiscal division 
concerned, and finally by the Office of the 
Judge Advocate Generals or the Secretary 
of the Navy or the Secretary of War. 
The correspondence must then go all the 
way back to the contractor, and then 
further complications may result if the 
State taxing officials disagree with the 
instructions of the War and Navy De- 
partments. Ultimately a contrary ruling 
by the Comptroller General may start 
the whole process over again. 

In the absence of the proposed legis- 
lation, the decision in the King & 
Boozer case may likely result in a multi- 
plication of such tax-statutes by the sev- 
eral States and the municipalities there- 
of. One State and its municipalities may 
very well feel that if a sister State is de- 
riving a huge amount of revenue from 
taxing the defense program of the Fed- 
eral Government, that it must enact sim- 
ilar laws to avoid being placed at a dis- 
advantage. A cogent po.'tical reason for 
enactment of the bill lies in the fact that 
State taxation of the defense program 
under authority of Alabama versus King 
& Boozer placed about 40 States at an 
additional disadvantage so far as benefits 
from defense expenditures are concerned. 
With defense contracts necessarily dis- 
proportionately concentrated in about 
8 of the States, these States are already 
receiving more than a normal share of 
benefits by reason of the huge pay rolls 
and expenditures resulting from defense 
contracts; this results almost immedi- 
ately in an increase in State, local, and 
municipal tax revenue. If, in addition, 
the few States and localities necessarily 
so favored are permitted to impose taxes 
upon defense expenditures of the Federal 
Government, all other States and locali- 
ties are put at a further and completely 
unnecessary disadvantage. 

It is most significant that the one State 
which would receive almost one-fifth of 
the entire amount of taxes which the 
Federal Government will have to pay out 
of war funds if this bill does not pass, is 
the most aggressive opponent of the bill. 

It should be noted that the Federal 
Government has extended to the States 
and Territories a broad statutory exemp- 
tion from the Federal Government’s 
nearest equivalent to the sales taxes im- 
posed by the States, the manufacturers’ 
excise tax imposed under chapter 29 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. Section 
3442 thereof exempts sales “for the ex- 
clusive use of the United States, any 
State, Territory of the United States, or 
any political subdivision of the fore- 
going.” 

This exemption is not conditioned on 
the purchase béing made directly and 
not through a contractor It would seem 
that the States could do no less than 
grant to the Federal Government a re- 
ciprocal immunity, and, indeed, many 
States at one time did so through ad- 
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ministratively granting such an exemp- 
tion. 

However, one by one the States which 
patriotically and voluntarily granted 
exemptions to the Army and Navy are 
now withdrawing them. North Carolina 
and Kentucky are the latest to do so 
Many of the States have no desire to 
enrich themselves by exacting tribute 
from the program for the common de- 
fense of’ all the States. The commis- 
sioner of revenue of North Carolina, for 
example, pointed out in a recent letter to 
the Navy Department withdrawing the 
tax exemption that North Carolina had 
delayed this action as long as possible in 
the expectation of enactment of immu- 
nizing legislation by Congress. Referring 
to the Supreme Court decisions in the 
King & Boozer and Curry cases, the 
commissioner of revenue explains: 


Even in this connection, however, you will 


note that the regulation which I issued de- 


claring sales to and purchases by cost-plus 
contractors with the Federal Government 
subject to our sales and use taxes was not 
issued until January 1, 1942. I deemed this 
a reasonable delay in which to await con- 
gressional action removing the effect of the 
Alabama decisions. However, that action 
has not been forthcoming, and in view of 
this situation, I have no alternative but to 
proceed with the enforcement of the 
regulation. 


The State of Massachusetts feels so 
strongly on this subject of taxation of 
the war and defense program that it has 
memorialized Congress to enact the 
origina] bill: Even in the States which 
are reaping the richest harvest from tax- 
ing Army and Navy contracts, strong 
sentiment against such unpatriotic and 
short-sighted action exists. Only by 
action of Congress, however, can al) 
States be put on a basis of equality in this 
matter. 

The Council of State Governments has 
recognized that the States individually 
are not in a position to take corrective 
action in this matter. In the council’s 
pamphlet, Suggested State War Legisla- 
tion, January 1942, page 8, the following 
conclusion is stated: 

Discussion of the problems raised by States 
and localities collecting sales and pay-roll 
taxes from defense contractors, where the 
payment of these taxes is necessarily made by 
the Army and Navy, under the terms of the 
contracts, resulted in the recommendation 
that model State legislation to correct the 
situation be deferred until] final action has 
been taken on a congressiOnal measure direct- 
ed at correcting this problem. 


It should also be pointed out that the 
dangerous potentialities of the King & 
Boozer decision are almost unlimited. 
Since the several States may constitu- 
tionally tax Federal defense expenditures 
in the absence of immunizing legislation, 
then it necessarily follows that the same 
might be done by counties and numerous 
other types of quasi-municipal corpora- 
tions as well as municipalities them- 
selves. The Navy has already encoun- 
tered many difficulties with the munici- 
palities of New York and Philadelphia, 
and these difficulties may be expected to 
be multiplied indefinitely unless legisla- 
tion of this character shall be enacted. 

Another reason why immunizing leg- 
islation is urgently needed appears in 
the burden which State taxation of the 














defense contracts has cast upon con- 
tractors and subcontractors. The War 
and Navy Departments have every rea- 
son to believe that State, local, and mu- 
nicipal taxes on Navy contractors and 
subcontractors have greatly increased 
the difficulty of getting defense work 
promptly executed and that tax claims, 
demands, and litigation are imposing a 
serious burden upon the facilities of con- 
tractors and subcontractors. 

The city of New York furnishes an 
outstanding example of this type of bur- 
den on Navy contracts. City tax officials 
demand to see the books of accounts and 
records of contractors and subcontrac- 
tors. In many instances the contractors 
in question have to refuse these demands 
because of the restricted, confidential, 
or secret nature of the work being done 
and because of the restrictions by the 
War and Navy Departments. Then there 
results an extended correspondence be- 
tween the contractor, contracting officer, 
contracting bureau, Office of the Judge 
Advocate General, and the taxing au- 
thority. Contractors are frequently 
faced with threats of distraint and liti- 
gation and become reluctant to accept 
Army and Navy contracts because of dif- 
ficulties with tax authorities. Thus, al- 
though the financial burden of paying 
the tax is exlusively on the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the contractors and subcon- 
tractors must bear a serious administra- 
tive burden in connection with account- 
ing and payment of such taxes. Ulti- 
mately, of course, the Government must 
pay for this, both in money and in time 
lost. 


Opponents of this bill say that it will 


deprive the States of revenue. Let it be | 


understood here and now that this bill 
does not deprive the States of one dollar 
of revenue, other than money which 
would have to be furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government out of urgently needed 
war funds. No wealth is created for the 
States by allowing them unrestrained 
taxation of the war program. Every dol- 
lar which States would receive through 
such taxation would have to be supplied 
by the Federal Government’s increasing 
the already staggering Federal tax load 
on all the people of all of the States. 
And this money derived from all of the 
people of all of the States would go with 
shocking unfairness into the coffers of a 
few of the States already enjoying pros- 
perity from the national defense pro- 
gram, because of the location of the air- 
craft and armament industries. 
Moreover, opponents of the bill base 
their chief argument upon a subtly con- 
cealed misinterpretation of what this bill 
will dd. They argue .hat soon there will 
be little money in circulation other than 
defense money, and claim that this bill 
will exempt defense money from State 
taxation. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. True it is that the original 
movement of defense money wculd be ex- 
empted from State taxation, but this 
money would be exempt only so long as 
the Federal Government was using it to 
Secure vitally needed airplanes, tanks, 
guns, and other war supplies. When the 
money is passed on to private persons for 
their benefit, it will be fully subject to 
the taxing powers of the States, coun- 
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ties, and cities. Laborers and material- 
men receive this money from the Gov- 
ernment contractor. They, in turn, 
spend it, and all these transactions would 
be within the taxing power of the State 
and local authorities. Over and over 
again, this money will be spent within 
the State, and each transaction repre- 
sents potential revenue. 

Some opponents of the bill, those from 
the few States which will reap the great 
harvest in taxes from the war program, 
contend that it may become difficult for 
them to pay the full salaries of their 
school teachers if the present legislation 
is passed. All statistics show, however, 
that the revenues of the States have 
greatly increased since the defense and 
war programs gc. under way. States 
which formerly had a deficit now show a 
surplus—and, be it remembered, this all 
occurred before the Supreme Court de- 
cision which would permit them broadly 
to tax Army and Navy and other funds 
spent in war and defense projects. Thus, 
it appears that the States are already 
deriving great financial benefits from the 
war program without taxation directly 
burdening the program itself. But even 
if these ill-founded fears of insufficient 
funds to pay school teachers should be 
realized, the question is: Should the 
money appropriated by this Congress for 
war planes, for tanks, for battleships, for 
guns, be dissipated for the payment of 
such routine expenses? Moreover, if this 
legislation does not pass, the funds to be 
shaken from the war program by State 
taxation will not pay school teachers or 
anyone else in all of the States—instead, 
it will go only to a favored few at the 
expense of the many. 

If the States are allowed by this Con- 
gress to impose their taxes on the war 
program without restraint, what assur- 
ance is there that the present 3 percent 
taxes in some States will not be raised 
to 5 percent or to 10 percent, or that 
more and more municipalities will not 
join in the rush to share the spoils of 
the war program? 

What hope is there of national unity 
if the States are allowed to compete 
among and against each other for tribute 
from the war program? Already we have 
put too many things ahead of prepara- 
tion for this war for existence. Remem- 
ber the words: “The power to tax is the 
power to destroy.” This power of self- 
destruction must be restrained, so that 
we may take the offensive on foreign 
fronts, free from danger of collapse from 
within. The war must be won. This 
legislation must pass. 





A Practical Method of Pilot Selection 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Dr. M.N. Walsh, of the section on neurol- 
ogy of the Mayo Clinic, entitled “A Prac- 
tical Method of Pilot Selection.” This 
article appeared in a recent copy of the 
proceedings of the staff meetings of the 
Mayo Clinic, and discusses the impor- 
tance of intensive programs of gliding, 
soaring activities, and sports in the selec- 
tion and training of airplane pilots. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A PracticaL MetHop oF PILoT SELECTION 

M. N. Walsh, M. D., M. S. in Neurology and 
Psychiatry, Section on Neurology: The im- 
portant duty of selecting candidates to be 
trained as airplane pilots rests with the medi- 
cal profession. This is a great responsibility, 
since failure to select the proper persons for 
this most vital task might seriously impair 
the efficiency of the air forces, which are now 
recognized to be the most important element 
in the waging of mcdern warfare. It is es- 
sential that every bit of knowledge pertain- 
ing to the selection of pilots be utilized to 
the fullest, whether it come from friend or 
enemy. It is important that we be cognizant 
of what has been done in this field by other 
countries which started toprepare intensively 
for the present conflict during the years in 
which the democracies were enjoying their 
fancied security. It is folly to refuse to heed 
the lessons that have been learned by actual 
experience on the part of others, even though 
we do not agree with the philosophy which 
prompted their effort. Failure to learn from 
others may exact an enormous toll in’ lives 
and material; clear and unbiased thinking is 
necessary if we are to profit from their. ex- 
periences and their mistakes. 


LESSONS FROM PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


It should now be apparent that we are wit- 
nessing the results of a vast experiment in 
the practical selection of pilots which has 
been carried out for many years by Germany 
and Russia and which has been successful. 
After the decisive defeat of Germany in 1918 
the Treaty of Versailles forbade the use of 
power airplanes as a means for the training 
of military pilots. Consequently, motorless 
flight was intensively studied and experi- 
mented with, and it was soon realized that 
an invaluable means of training boys and 
young men in aviation was at hand. Ger- 
many, followed shortly by Russia and later 
by Japan, established government-sponsored 
gliding and soaring centers in all parts of the 


respective countries, and the principles of air- * 


plane construction, aerodynamics and meteor-". 
ology were taught to boys in primary and! 
secondary schools and in universities. At the 
same time, an intensive campaign to develop 
sports was carried out, as a means of improv- 
ing the physical condition of the youths, and 
of building character. 

By these means the youths of these nations 
were made air-minded, and their physical 
condition was improved. What was more 
important, however, hundreds of thousands 
of them were taught to fly at an early age, 
so that reflexes important in flying, were de- 
veloped in them and became integral parts 
of their lives. Germany and Russia truly be- 
came nations of flyers. It is obvious to all 
flyers that flying is a special skill which, 
like golf, skiing, and swimming, must be 
learned when a person is still very young if 
it is to be done extremely well. It is no ac- 
cident that almost all champion golfers, 
skiers, and sw:mmers learned their respective 
sports as children. 

The intensive programs of gliding, soaring 
activities and sports carried out by the afore- 
mentioned nations served another important 
purpose—that of selection of pilots. These 
programs were carried out with the active 


| cooperation of physicians, who examined and 


studied the young participants in them. Gere 
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man medical periodicals known as Sport- 
medizin and Luftfahrtmedizin may be con- 
sulted for numerous contributions dealing 
with various aspects of these subjects. It 
was realized by the physicians concerned that 
these gigantic programs were performing very 
efficiently the task of what may be called the 
natural selection of pilots. Young men of 
poor physique and inadequate personality 
were soon eliminated from these activities and 
neurotic or psychotic trends were readily de- 
tected. When the youth reached a suitable 
age for induction into military aviation, the 
medical examiner found his task immeasur- 
ably lightened and was able to reach a deci- 
sion regarding the candidate with relative 
ease. He reviewed the candidate’s school 
record, sports record, and gliding and soar- 
ing record. Thus, provided that marked 
physical or mental abnormalities were not 
present, the selection of a person with a ready 
intelligence as shown by his school record, 
with an aggressive personality as shown by 
his sports record and a flair for flying as 
shown by his gliding and soaring record, was 
bound to add a good pilot to the air forces. 
The logic of this type of program for the 
selection of pilots is incontrovertible. The 
selection is done after all candidates have 
been exposed to actual flying conditions and 
have been indoctrinated with the basic prin- 
ciples of flying (which are the same in either 
a motorless plane or a plane powered with a 
motor), while the youths were at such an 
early age that they “grew into flying,” so to 
speak, so that special reaction patterns neces- 
sary in flying became almost instinctive. 


NEEDS OF THE PRESENT 


The only reason that such’a program has 
not yet been undertaken in this country, the 
birthplace of the airplane is that we have 
fancied ourselves so secure that a large-scale 
demand for pilots never could arise That 
demand has arisen It is now unfortunately 
necessary to select large numbers of candi- 
dates quickly for the United States air forces. 
Thus far there are no objective tests which 
will disclose whether or nct a man will be- 
come a good flyer, or for that matter, whether 
he can ski, play golf, or swim well, and I 
seriously doubt that there ever will be. Many 
people have been busy devising tests of one 
sort or another which are supposed to reveal 
special aptitudes and provide clues as to 
whether a person can fight, fly or carry out 
some other activity. It seems evident, how- 
ever, that so complex a thing as the human 
psyche never can be gagec by a psychologic 
test or a series of tests, as any psychiatrist 
well knows. Although psychologic tests may 
provide a limited amount of information at 
times, it is definitely dangerous to rely on 
them for decision as to acceptance or rejec- 
tion of candidates for the «wir forces; rather, 
they should be employed in the same man- 
ner in which the wise physician at times 
utilizes results of laboratury tests as cor- 
roborative evidence only. relying primarily 
upon his clinical judgment and experience in 
arriving at a diagnosis 

In the final analysis, the capability of a 
person for any type of highly skilled en- 
Geavor, such as fiying, is best tested when 
he is actually given the cpportunity to dc 
the thing for which his fitness is being 


tested. It is true that at present the need for 
candidates for the air forces is urgent. The 
present war probably will be long, however, 
and steps should be taken immediately to set 
up the mechanism by means of which Amer- 
ican boys can be given the advantages of 
the type of training which is carried out in 
Germany, Russia, and Japan and which has 
I understand, been but recently started in a 
limited manner in Great Britain and Canada. 
That is, the teaching of elementary aero- 
dynamics, meteorology, and model making 


should be commenced at once in the primary 


and secondary schools, and programs of ad- 
vanced aerodynamics, meteorology, and glid- 
ing and soaring should be immediately set 
up in high schools and colleges for those per- 
sons with no physical or mental handicaps. 
In this way a natural selection of pilots will 


occur; in fact, it may be said that our future. 


pilots will almost select themselves. What is 
equally important, it will no longer be neces- 
sary to teach the ABC’s of aviation to young 
men after their induction tuto the air forces. 
Thus, our airmen would no longer have to 
fight after only months of training, against 
young men of the enemy who have been glid- 
ing and motor flying since boyhood, to whom 
flying has become as natural as walking. 
Hard experience has shown that the nation 
with a well-organized national program for 
aeronautic training of its youth has a great 
and important advantage over nations which 
have not had such a program. 

The number of physical defects which dis- 
qualify a candidate for military aviation prob- 
ably is less than has been imagined. A large 
number of physically perfect persons are 
totally unfit for military flying because of 
temperament, whereas others who have physi- 
cal defects make superlative combat flyers, as 
witness Squadron Commander Bader, of the 
Royal Air Force, who has lost both legs. Such 
men have proved themselves far more valu- 
able than any number of physically: perfect 
persons without their lion-like courage, a 
quality which cannot be tested for by any 
psychologic test. It was recommended by 
Lottig,’ an examiner of the German air force, 
before the outbreak of the present conflict, 
that all physical requirements for candidates 
for the air force be made less rigid and that 
minor physical conditions. such as those 
which would disqualify candidates in other 
countries, be disregarded. For instance, it 
was advised that little attention be paid to 
moderately elevated arterial blood pressure 
unless evidence of arterial disease was pres- 
ent. and that absence of teeth be disregarded 
provided that suitable replacements were 
present. The importance of essentially nor- 
mal visual, auditory, nervous, cardiovascular, 
digestive, and urinary systems and a more or 
less stable personality is not questioned, but 
it has been suggested recently that the bounds 
of normality are wider than has been believed 
The reports of Young * and of Rook and Daw- 
son * suggest that although arterial hypoten- 
sion in itself is not necessarily disqualifying, 
further investigation should be carried cut 
before the candidate is accepted, since the 
power of the cardiovascular system to react 
rapidly to stress, and not the level of the 
arterial blood pressure, is the important fac- 
tor It has been found by Armstrong‘ and 
others that there is considerable individual 
variation in the ability of young adult persons 
to withstand altitudes as high as 40,000 feet 
without the development of symptoms and 
that this may be tested in the low-pressure 
chamber. Lottig, however, has pointed out 
that the ability of a person to resist anox- 
emia and low atmospheric pressures must not 
be judged on the basis of one experience in 
the low-pressure chamber, since fatigue, alco- 
hol, tobacco, and the psychic reaction to the 
unaccustomed environment and an intense 


'Lottig, H.: Neurologische und psycholo- 
gische, Erfahrungen aus der Luftfarhrt- 
medizin. Fortschr. d. Neurol. Psychiat. 11: 
441-454 (November) 1939. 

* Young, C. A.: Hypotension in Aviation, 
with a review of 159 fatal crashes, U.S. Nav. 
M. Bull. 39: 222-235 (April), 1941. 

‘Rook, A. F., and Dawson, D. J.: Hypoten- 
sion and Flying. Lancet 2: 1503-1510 (Dec. 
31), 1938 : 

‘Armstrong, H. G.: Principles and Practice 
of Aviation Medicine. Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins Co., 1939, 496 pp. 
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desire to do well may cause & valuable can- 
didate to faint on his first trial. It would 
appear that the most desirable qualities for 
a military pilot are his a high char- 
acter, ability to learn to fly, and the ability of 
the various physiologic systems to react nor- 
mally under stress. These, with few excep- 
tions, cannot be tested in the laboratory. 


RECOMMENDED MEASURES 

In Minnesota it has been possible with the 
active cooperation of Gov. Harold Stassen to 
lay the foundation for a State program of 
gliding and soaring activities, and confer- 
ences are in with educational officials 
toward the objective of instruction in aero- 
nautics and model making in the schools. 
This type of program should be Nation-wide. 

It is fortunate that in the United States 
@ program of athletics already is in being. 
It probably should be expanded so that all 
may participate, instead of competition by 
only a .ew teams, as is emphasized at present. 
It is recommended that careful records of 
the responses and reactions of the young 
people be kept by those in charge during 
their participation in these activities, in the 
same way that flying instructors record simi- 
lar data concerning their students. Such in- 
formation often is of extreme value later in 
the determination of personality characteris- 
tics. The assistance of physicians and par- 
ticularly neuropsychiatrists in the training 
of personnel and in the interpretation of 
such data would be helpful. 

A program such as has been ~uggested 
above is inexpensive and safe, and has the 
advantage of early introduction of candidates 
to the problems of flying. Natural selection 
of future pilots, as described previously here- 
in, would result. The excellent work done 
by thc civilian pilot-training program, under 
the wise leadership cf the Honorable Robert 
Hinckley, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Air, in training college youths in the fly- 
ing of light planes certainly is admirable and 
should by all means be encouraged and *on- 
tinued. It is certain, however, that the fly- 
ing of motorless planes should begin much 
earlier than the age at which youths start to 
fiy light planes, and the student should 
progress from motorless flight to motor flight 
b the time he arrives at the college age. It 
seems to me, however, that it is no longer 
wise to restrict instruction in the flying of 
light planes in this program to college youths 
only 

It may be argued that the present war will 
be over before boys trained in the afore- 
mentioned type of program would become 
valuable as military pilots. I should like to 
accept such a comforting conception, but I 
regret that I am unable to do so. I believe 
that the struggle will be long and hard, and 
that it should be remembered that boys 16 
years old today will be 18 years old 2 years 
hence and eligible for military service. 


CONCLUSIONS 

It is recommended, by all means, that in- 
struction in the fundamentals of aeronau- 
tics and model making be taught in all grade 
and high schools; and that boys at least 15 
years old and more be given the advantage 
of that most important of ali training—early 
familiarity with the air by means of actual 
flying. This is their right. By this nieans a 
natural selection of those best fitted to be 
airmen will occur. It will enable them the 
better to cope with their adversaries, who 
unfortunately have enjoyed this formidable 
advantage for several years past. 

Entirely apart from the grim business of 
war, American youth should be trained sys- 
tematically in the theory and practice of fly- 
ing, and those best adapted should be allowed 
to demonstrate their fitness to be pilots, 60 
that in the future time of peace the United 
States ‘may take its rightful place as the 
leader of the world in the air. 








We Must Have Food, Guns, Tanks, 
Planes, and Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
thousands and thousands of farmers who 
do not have sufficient help on the farm 
to plant and cultivate the crops needed 
under the food-for-freedom program. 
This condition is growing worse every 
day and I am afraid it will become criti- 
cal before harvesting time. 


I received last week a _ resolution 
adopted by the agricultural board of my 
home county, indicating that some of the 
governmental agencies were, through 
their activities, contributing to this 
shortage of farm labor. I wish to call 
the attention of the Members of Congress 
to this situation, which I regard as seri- 
ous, as set forth in the following letter 
which I have written my home folks in 
response to this resolution: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 14, 1942. 

GENTLEMEN: I want to thank you for your 
letter of the 9th enclosing a copy of reso- 
lution unanimously adopted at a recent 
meeting of the Sumter County Agricultural 
Board. You invite my comments. 

First, let me say that I have been aware 
for some time of the critical situation in 
many sections of the courtry on account of 
the increasing shortage of farm labor I was 
naturally deeply interested in the problem in- 
asmuch as it so greatly effects the people 
whom I am endeavoring to serve I have had 
numerous conferences witb officials of the 
Department of Agriculture About 2 weeks 
ago I was appointed a member of a special 
congressional committee of five to try to work 
out some helpful plans so us to assure ade- 
quate labor to make and gather the required 
farm commodities. 

Last week we had a long conference with 
General Hershey, Director of the Selective 
Service System, attended hy a number of his 
assistants. We tried to cover the manpower 
problem in all its different features. Strange 
to say that most of us had lived under the 
assumption that one of our greatest prob- 
lems was excess of workers and unemploy- 
ment and that with our large population and 
great national wealth and resources we could 
meet any emergency without difficulty. Yet 
we are now facing the fact that one of our 
most critical national problems is a shortage 
of manpower. Of course. the change in con- 
ditions has been brought about in a large 
measure by the fact that we must not only 
arm and feed and clothe ourselves, but we are 
called upon to do the same thing for many 
other counties. 

The conference with Ger.eral Hershey, on 
the basis of investigations which his office 
has made, developed the fact that 80 percent 
of the farm labor which has left the farm 
has gone voluntarily in order to enter de- 
fense construction at the increased compen- 
sation which it offers. That 10 percent had 
left the farm voluntarily to enlist in some 
branch of the naval or military forces, 
mainly the Navy and Marine Corps, as both 
of these branches of the service are still de- 
pending upon the volunteer system rather 
than the draft for their men. That only the 
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remaining 10 percent were being called from 
the farms through the draft or Selective 
Service System. 

One result of this conference was the defi- 
nite conclusion by most of those present that 
our most urgent and immediate need is for 
an over-all director or administrator of all 
manpower 1n the Nation; someone to bring 
order out of the present chaos and someone to 
classify the respective importance of different 
types of employment. The production of 
adequate food and fiber to feed and clothe 
our own armed forces, our own people and 
millions in other parts of the world is just as 
important and necessary as the production of 
implements of war. However, there is some 
doubt that the War Production Board has 
ever fully appreciated that fact and certainly 
no consideration is being given to it by the 
contractors and manufacturers who have 
Government contracts. If they receive a 
large contract and need additional workers 
they go out and take them wherever they find 
them, regardless of the importance of the 
work in which they are then engaged and 
usually through the inducement of increased 
wages. While it may not fit entirely into our 
democratic system it does appear that the 
critical national emergency will require the 
establishment of some man or some board 
which can say that this man is best adapted 
for this work or that work and should not be 
disturbed General Hershey feels that the 
Selective Service System itself is not ade- 
quate but, of course, realizes, as we all do, 
that the plan suggested will be difficult to 
enforce and will meet many objections. 

One immediate need is a change in the 
policies of the United States Employment Of- 
fices. They do not appear to understand or 
give proper consideration to the critical 
shortage of farm laborers. They are certify- 
ing farm workers every day, leaving the 
farmers without enough help to make a crop. 
One farmer operating several plows wrote me 
that every man on his place had left to take 
work on the Weilston Air Depot project and 
every one of them had been certified by a 
United States Employment Office as being out 
of work. We are working on this and hope 
the situation can be corrected. 

Now as to the other parts of the resolution. 

I do not believe this war can be won by 
merely working 40 hours a week. Such an 
idea contributed largely to the fall of France. 
We had a bill before Congress 2 weeks ago 
to modify this limitation in defense produc- 
tion, but only 62 of us voted for it. How- 
ever, the President has the authority in most 
cases to suspend these limitations, and it is 
hoped that he will soon see the imperative 
need of doing so. This law was enacted at a 
time when there were millions of unemployed, 
and it was for the purpose of spreading em- 
ployment. That condition does not exist to- 
day, but, on the contrary, we are faced by 
a critical shortage of workers. I am satis- 
fied that the overwhelming majority of wage 
earners of this Nation are ready and willing 
to work any reasonable number of hours nec- 
essary to win this war. To permit them to do 
so would not only nmiean an enormous con- 
tribution to national defense but would re- 
sult in considerable savings to the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers. 

Neither can this war be won through a 
refusal to work by those engaged in defense 
industry. I recognize the right of workers to 
organize, to bargain collectively, and to im- 
prove their working conditions and standard 
of living, just as I recognize the right of 
those engaged in agriculture to organize, im- 
prove their standard of living, and secure 
equality of treatment. However, I do not 
think that either of these groups or any 
other group or any other citizen of the United 
States should, in the hour of his country’s 
greatest peril, seek to exercise these rights 
for unjustified and selfish gain or should in 
the slightest degree delay or impede the de- 
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fense and protection of this country. If in 
the present emergency any should seek to 
do so, they should be regarded with the same 
degree of disloyalty as would be visited upon 
a member of our armed forces should he fail 
to do his duty. I cannot believe that social 
security is more important than national se- 
curity. I cannot believe that a labor union 
or a farm union is more important than the 
American Union. 

On December 8 we passed in the House a 
bill to eliminate strikes and work stoppages 
in defense production. This bill provides 
that any and all disputes arising between 
labor and management be settled without 
stoppage of work and through the established 
machinery of arbitration and mediation. No 
loyal American worker can object or has ob- 
jected to this bill, although a few organizers 
whose patriotism is subject to serious doubt 
have denounced it. However, I regret to re- 
port that for over 3 months this bill has been 
lying in the Senate and no Serious effort has 
been made to call it up for consideration and 
passage. 

The Work Projects Administration was cre- 
ated to provide useful employment for those 
able to work and unable to find work. At 
the present time there is a job for every man 
who wants to work, and I see no need for the 
continuance of that agency, a heavy burden 
on the United States Treasury, except pos- 
sibly in a very limited degree to provide de- 
fer se work for needy women who hav no 
means of support and no source of employ- 
ment. We have other agencies to provide 
for the aged and for those unable to work. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was estab- 
lished to provide useful work and training 
for young men who had no employment and 
no means of support. With the farm-labor 
situation as it is and with the training 
schools available for industrial workers, there 
is little need for the continuance of this 
agency. 

I would not favor the abolishment of the 
Welfare Department insofar as it is helpful to 
the aged and those physically unable to work, 
but I certainly favor the discontinuance of 
all benefits to those who are able to work 
and refuse to do so. The quicker that is 
done the better it will be. 

Unemployment insurance was intended to 
provide limited payments to the worker 
while sick (which should be continued) or 
for the time between the period when he 
loses his job and is able to find another. 
Certainly this service should maintain a con- 
stant check on the beneficiaries to see that 
they are not using it in this emergency in 
order to practice idleness when there is so 
much work to do. 

The resolution recites that it is believed 
that the heads of some of these agencies are 
encouraging able-bodied men and women to 
accept benefits so as to provide excuses for 
the continuance of such agency. If such a 
practice is discovered it should be reported 
immediately and I believe prompt and appro- 
priate action will be taken. 

It should be remembered that all of these 
agencies are operated under funds appro- 
priated by Congress in the spring of 1941, a 
year ago, and for the fiscal year ending next 
June 30. The Congress now has no control 
over those funds and how 'they are expended 
is entirely within the control of the Presi- 
dent. But we will soon consider appropria- 
tions for these agencies for the next fiscal 
year beginning July 1, and I can assure you 
that many of them will either be entirely 
eliminated or their activities will be severely 
modified and restricted. 

General Hershey said that one of the prob- 
lems on the farm today with regard to labor 
has been due to the intense patriotism of 
the boys on the farm—that it appeared that 
they were ready and eager to serve their 
country and refused to ask for exemption or 
deferments or to file appeals. Yet they 
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should be told that when they work in the 
field they are having a great part and an im- 
portant part in the carrying on of this war 
and they should not feel that merely because 
they do not wear the uniform they are not 
contributing toward the defense of their 
country. 

We are now fighting for our very existence. 
This glorious land, our lives, and everything 
we hold dear is at stake. The cost of vic- 
tory is going to be terrific—in lives, in dollars, 
and in resources. The cost of defeat would 
be a thousand times more. No true Amer- 
ican who understands the issue at stake will 
complain of any sacrifice required of him. 
Up here we are doing everything in our 
power to get ready for the offensive, but the 
battle line is so long, the necessary men 
and material are so great, and the enemy 
is so well prepared, that it is going to take 
time to assemble our full striking power, 
Every hour we lose means that much more 
cost, that many more lives. It is no time 
to think or talk of rights and privilegee— 
the time is here for every man to do his 
duty. 

We cannot win this war with business as 
usual, with pleasures as usual, with com- 
forts as usual, with taxes as usual, or with 
work as usual. We people at home should 
have but one aim and one purpose, that is 
to show our appreciation of the suffering and 
sacrifices now being experienced by our boys 
out on the far-flung battle line by not only 
being willing, but wanting to and looking for 
the opportunity to make some real sacrifices 
and undergo some real suffering ourselves in 
order to send them the guns and tanks and 
planes and ships and reinforcements they 
need so badly No work should be too hard 
and no hours should be too long for one who 
truly appreciates the blessings of American 
citizenship and the terrible price our boys 
must pay to preserve it. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN PAcz, M. C. 





St. Lawrence Project No Threat to 
Railroads or Utilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
country has been flooded with newspaper 
stories and canned editorials making the 
bare claims that the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project will critically injure 
the railroad and utility companies; that 
the securities of millions of investors will 
be put in jeopardy. Against such unsup- 
ported contentions, I would like to place 
the conclusions of the man in our Fed- 
eral Government who is charged with 
preventing any weakening of our bank- 
ing system, Mr. Leo T. Crowley, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. I have 
known Mr. Crowley for many years as an 
outstanding businessman and banker in 
Madison, Wis. I learned to know him 
more intimately while I served as a mem- 
ber of the State senate under Governor 
Schmedeman during 1933-34, those hec- 
tic depression years, when the farm- 
ers were out on strike, thousands were 
being evicted from their farms and 
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homes and violence broke out in many 
places, all in a desperate attempt to save 
their homes. Leo Crowley was the able 
secretary to the Governor and during 
those trying years won the admiration 
and respect of every member of the leg- 
islature regardless of political affiliations. 
His outstanding work during those try- 
ing years attracted the attention of 
President Roosevelt and he was drafted 
sto perform various important functions 
for our Government. From then on his 
record is an open book, and I feel cer- 
tain that those who know Mr. Crowley 
as I do will not doubt his honesty and 
sincerity. 

He would be the last man to want to 
injure the railroads or utilities, and 
therefore I feel it highly important that 
his statement before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors on the St. Lawrence 
seaway should be carefully read by those 
who honestly believe that the seaway 
would be injurious to those interests. In 
a carefully reasoned statement to the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
he said: 


I wish to go on record in favor of the 
passage of H. R. 4927 (now incorporated in 
H. R. 5993) providing for development of the 
transportation and power potentialities of 
the St. Lawrence River. In my opinion this 
project will contribute to our military 
strength, enhance our economic welfare, and 
promote the solidarity of relations between 
this country and Canada. You will, of course, 
bear in mind that I am not an engineer and 
make no claim to technical knowledge of this 
subject. We have neither been equipped, nor 
have we considered it necessary, to conduct 
a first-hand investigation of all of the prob- 
lems involved. However, based upon infor- 
mation from reliable sources, I have come to 
certain definite conclusions. 

My interests in the proposed legislation are 
twofold. On the one hand, as a citizen of 
the State of Wisconsin I have long recognized 
the significance to the interior of this con- 
tinent and to the economic prosperity of that 
region and of this entire country of opening 
up the St. Lawrence waterway to seagoing 
vessels. On the other hand, as chairman of 
the board of directorr of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, I am obviously be- 
hind anything which will benefit a large sec- 
tion of the country without in any way 
weakening our banking system. 

I should like first to discuss the matter 
from the standpoint of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. It has been con- 
tended that the opening of this seaway would 
harm the railroads and public utilities of the 
northeast section of the country. If this 
were true in any appreciable degree, the se- 
curity obligations of these businesses would 
suffer Since the banks insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation hold about 
$850,000,000 of railroad security obligations 
and $625,000,000 of public utility security ob- 
ligations, I could not support this legislation 
if I thought that the railroads and public 
utilities would, on the whole, be affected ad- 
versely. Fortunately, the evidence indicates 
that the great advantages of »pening up the 
Great Lakes to ocean traffic will not bring cor- 
responding harm to the railways, and that the 
energy developed in the St. Lawrence will not 
hurt the utilities, but will rather fit into the 
long-term growth of our need for power. 

There is, therefore, little possibility that the 
investment character of railroad and public 
utility security obligations will be harmed by 
the legislation under consideration. Indeed, 
it may well be that their investment quality 
will be enhanced. It is significant that the 
introduction of this bill has resulted in no 
reaction in the markets for securities of 





corporations concerned. This, it seems to me, 
is proof that the investing public looks upon 
this proposal with complete equanimity anda 
there is no reason to suppose otherwise. 

Let us consider this project briefly from 
the standpoint of the railroads. It has been 
contended that the seaway would divert so 
much traffic from the railroads as to cause 
them financial hardship. It is my under- 
standing that the new seaway could handle a 
maximum of 16,000,000 tons of freight annu- 
ally, in addition to the capacity of the pres- 
ent waterway to handle 9,000,000 tons. This 
new business would come from the follow- 
ing sources: (1) Traffic which would not 
exist in the absence of.the waterway; (2) 
traffic diverted from the Canadian transporta- 
tion facilities; (3) traffic diverted from Amer- 
ican waterways and highways; (4) traffic di- 
verted from American railroads. 

By far the largest portion of this traffic in- 
crement, in my opinion, would be completely 
new traffic, traffic that otherwise would not 
enter or leave the center of this continent at 
all. We all know that the development of 
new and cheaper means of transportation has 
been a main factor in economic progress. 
Cheaper transportation means the movement 
of goods which would otherwise not move, 
the creation of goods which would otherwise 
not be created, and an increase in general 
economic prosperity. It is a mistake to think 
that the amount of transporting to be done 
is fixed and that any increase in the freight 
transported by one facility will result in a 
reduction in the amount of goods carried by 
other facilities. Indeed, very frequently— 
and I think this is a case in point—when 
a new avenue of transportation contributes 
to general economic prosperity, the other 
means of transportation share in that pros- 
perity to a degree which more than offsets 
any diversion of traffic from them. 

If development of the St. Lawrence seaway 
should result in a diversion of traffic from the 
American railways, I estimate that this diver- 
sion could, under no foreseeable circum- 
stances, amount to more than about 5,000,- 
000 tons annually. This estimate represents 
far in excess of any probable diversion, as it 
is predicated on the assumption that the sea- 
way will carry its maximum capacity of 
American traffic, all of which would be di- 
verted from American transportation facili- 
ties (without any portion being the new 
traffic which undoubtedly would move over 
its waters) Such a diversion would amount 
to less than 2 percent of the freight normally 
carried by the railroads of the eastern dis- 
trict and would be small even when compared 
with the fluctuations in their traffic from one 
year to the next. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered 
thet the revenue lost by the railroads will not 
be proportionately as great as the tonnage 
which may be diverted, for two reasons: 
First, the freight revenue does not ‘constitute 
all of the revenue. Secondly, tonnage lost to 
the seaway will be mostly raw materials pres- 
ently carried by the railroads at lower rates 
than average. 

On the other nand, it is entirely reasonable 
to conclude that the eastern roads wil] be 
gainers rather than losers on balance. It 
has been pointed out by those who favor the 
project that the seaway should give a de- 
cided impetus to the Great Lakes area by 
making cheaper raw materials available to 
the industries of that region. This wil! 
create a large source of manufactured prod- 
ucts which will move out of the region to all 
sections of the country by rail. The products 
would carry higher freight rates than the 
average rates for raw materials moving into 
the Midwest factories by the seaway. 

Furthermore, the prosperity of the eastern 
railroads depends upon the business activity 
of the Northeast section of our country, and 
unless that region develops its power re- 
sources to the utmost economic limit, it can- 
not maintain and increase its prosperity. On 
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the other hand, if all the economic power 
projects of the Northeast, including this one, 
are developed, the Northeast may be able to 
retain its preeminence as a fabricator of our 
, and the railroads which serve that 
and which connect that region with 

the Middle West will profit accordingly. 

In view of the considerations outlined, 
therefore, the conclusion seems justified that 
the railroads in the eastern district will suffer 
‘little, if any, loss from the competition of the 
St, Lawrence seaway. 

I now wish to venture a few remarks with 
regard to the power aspects of the St. Law- 
rence project. I am not one of these en- 
thusiasts who believe that because flowing 
streams and rivers are a free gift of Nature 
water power is always cheap and that it 
should be developed wherever available. 
However, I am fully convinced, after study of 
all the circumstances in the case, and of the 
arguments pro and con, that the development 
of St. Lawrence power is not only essentia] to 
the further economic growth of the Northeast 
but would be highly beneficial to the country 
as a whole. I have come to this conclusion 
for the following compelling reasons: 

(1) In the next decade the eastern indus- 
trial area is going to require a great deal more 
power than is now available or in sight. Esti- 
mates based on past and probable future 
trends of growth in population and the 
use of electric power indicate that a decade 
hence New York State will require an addi- 
tional 2,500,000 horsepower of electrical en- 
ergy. This is altogether apart from present 
and prospective demand originating in de- 
fense activity. 

(2) St. Lawrence power can be produced 
at a substantial saving over steam-generated 
power. The reason for this is twofold: In the 
first place, on account of the need of trans- 
porting fuel from considerable distances the 
use of coal for conversion into power is rela- 
tively costly in New York. Secondly, St. Law- 
rence power will be exceptionally cheap even 
compared with other hydro projects. This is 
chiefly because the tremendous reservoir pro- 
vided by the Great Lakes furnishes the river 
with a very steady flow, thus assuring an un- 
usually high proportion of primary power to 
total power. This will greatly reduce the cost 
per primary horsepower 

Availability of St Lawrence power should 
provide a strong stimulus to industry, espe- 
cially to the high-load-factor electro-process 
industries, such as aluminum and chemicals. 

(3) The power which will be generated on 
the St. Lawrence can be transmitted economi- 
cally within a radius of 300 miles. The area 
within this efficient transmission distance 
contains roughly 20 percent of the population 
of the whole country and produces upward of 
25 percent of its manufactures. 

(4) What I have said relative to the effects 
of the St. Lawrence project on the railroads 
applies equally well to the public utilities. 
The power development will not hurt them 
and may indirectly benefit them. I have al- 
ready pointed out that, according to prede- 
fense estimates, some 2,500,000 more horse- 
power of energy will have to be made available 
to the people of New York State in the next 
10 years. Inasmuch as the American share of 
St. Lawrence power, about 1,100,000 horse- 
power, would provide less than half of this 
increase in anticipated demand, it is obvious 
that the hydroelectric development at the In- 
ternational Rapids constitutes no competitive 
threat whatever to existing public utilities. 

Now, I wish also to speak very positively in 
iavor of this legislation in the light of the 
value of such « transportation facility to the 
whole Middle West. The new water route 
will, in ucy opinion, benefit this section in 
several ways. It will open up new sources of 
raw materials vital to the continued exist- 
ence of industries which have been built up 
around the Great Lakes. It will widen the 





markets for the agricultural and manufac- 
tured products of the region; it will stimulate 
new industrial activity; and, not least, it will 
bring about substantial direct savings to 
consumers. 

My own State of Wisconsin offers a striking 
illustration of how important cheap sources 
of raw materials are to the industries of the 
Middle West. As you know, Wisconsin has 
had a flourishing paper industry, which, 
owing to the deforestation of its great timber 
districts, has in late years steadily lost ground 
to the paper mills of Quebec. The improve- 
ment of the waterway would make it eco- 
nomically feasible for the mills of Green Bay 
to import cheap pulpwood in quantity from 
Scandinavia. This would give them an op- 
portunity to reestablish their competitive 
standing and regain lost business. In the 
absence of this new source of raw material, 
the paper industry of Wisconsin seems headed 
for continued decline and ultimate extinction. 

Any great industrial area ‘< dependent to 
some degree on distant sources of supply; 
the Middle West is no exception. Some in- 
dustries, like the paper industry I have just 
mentioned, or the rubber industry of Akron, 
depend on imports for the chief ingredients 
of their products. Many others depend on 
imports for essential, even though quantita- 
tively minor ingredients. In every case the 
lowering of the cost of these materials by 
reason of the cheap transportation made 
available by the seaway should result in lower 
prices of the finished article, hence in wider 
markets, expanded operations, and a gen- 
erally higher standard of living. 

Furthermore, as I have already indicated, 
this expansion need not be limited to exist- 
ing industries. Without doubt there are 
many potential industrial developments 
which lie just below the margin of profitable 
exploitation. Given a reduction of costs, the 
establishment of many new industries ra, 
confidently be expected. 

But the benefits which the Midwest would 
deri.e from cheaper ingredients for its man- 
ufactures are only one side of the medal. The 
other side is the improved competitive posi- 
tion of this area’s agriculture, and industry 
in the export markets of the world. And, of 
course, the two can go together. Many an 
exporter of finished products is dependent on 
imported raw materials. 

The improved St. Lawrence waterway will 
make it possible to ship wheat and other 
agricultural products direct from Duluth, 
Milwaukee, or Chicago to the important mar- 
kets of the world at substantial savings over 
present freight costs. Since the prices of sta- 
ple agricultural export products are fixed in 
world markets by the supply and demand of 
man) different countries, any improvement 
which enables the American farmer to land 
his product at the foreign port at a lower 
cost than before must result in a greater net 
return to him. This waterway will help us to 
recapture the markets for our agricultural 
products which we lost in the 1920's. 

Similar benefits will accrue to the exporters 
of manufactured goods. It has been esti- 
mated, for example, that 75 percent of our 
automobile exports would be routed by the 
new waterway. Cheap ¢'!l-water transporta- 
tion will improve the ability of Midwest man- 
ufacturers to meet foreign competition in 
world markets and to extend the range of 
their export business. 

Lastly e must not overlook the savings to 
the consuming public of the Middle West 
which will result from direct shipment to 
Great Lakes ports of such articles of wide- 
spread consumption as coffee, sugar, and ba- 
nanas from abroad, and canned goods from 
the "cific coast, to give only a few examples. 

I thus conclude that for the strength and 
security of this country, both in war and in 
peace, the St. Lawrence seaway is a most 
vital need. 


Shortage of Rubber 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we are always very much in- 
terested in what the folks back home are 
thinking about and what they are saying 
about us here in the Congress. I have 
just received a very interesting letter 
from a very keen analyst back home who 
calls particular attention to the recent 
unfortunate and ill-advised remarks of 
Leon Henderson, in which he indicated 
that perhaps it might soon become nec- 
essary to appropriate tires from privately 
owned automobiles. This is reacting 
very unfavorably, and, I might also say, 
is backfiring because, while the people at 
one time were very willing to conserve 
their rubber tires, they now feel that if 
such an order may shortly be put into 
effect, they might as well continue to 
wear out their tires to be sure they them- 
selves receive the benefit of them before 
they are taken, without receiving any- 
thing for the money they have invested 
in their own tires. I hope every Member 
will carefully read these excerpts from 
this letter written by this very keen 
analyst. 

The excerpts referred to are as follows: 

The shortage of rubber is causing concern 
in very many ways. When it became appar- 
ent that new tires would not be available for 
passenger cars, except in exceptional in- 
stances, it was very noticeable around here 
that people began to figure on making pres- 
ent tires last for 2 or 3 years by sacrificing 
pleasure, using passenger cars only when it 
seemed really necessary, driving at slower 
speeds, and paying attention to the care of 
tires. 

People are trying to adjust themselves to 
the circumstances and are willing to coop- 
erate in any way that they believe will help 
to win the war. They will respond to any- 
thing within reason, and I honestly think 
that if the people had full confidence in the 
leadership in Washington and they could be 
convinced reasonably that their tires would 
be an all-important factor in winning the 
war, most of them would strip all the tires 
off their cars tomorrow. 

However, since word has come from Wash- 
ington that it may be necessary later to take 
Civilian <ires away from them there has been 
a decided reaction that is almost universal. 
It doesn’t strike our people as either reason- 
able or necessary, when the Government 
itself does not seem to be making sacrifices or 
effecting economy. The almost universal re- 
action is that if there is danger that the 
Government will seize civilian tires, the 
civilians are going to see to it that they get 
the use of the tires themselves within this 
year. Government seizure of civilian tires 
does not strike the people as anything neces- 
sary or reasonable. It seems, rather, an ex- 
pression of power-drunk bureaucracy indi- 
cating what it has the ability to do to the 
American people by way of demonstration of 
its authority to regiment the people and their 
actions. 

The people about here feel that they are 
patriotic citizens, and that generally they 
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are entitled to reasonable confidence and 
trust upon the part of their Government. 

These ill-timed and ill-considered an- 
nouncements and precictions coming from 
high officials in Washington are disconcert- 
ing, and are doing much harm. 

What we see out here is politics as usual, 
Government waste, extravagance and in- 
efficiency as usual, and Congress not doing 
much but passing bigger and bigger appro- 
priation bills 

The people do not see their Government 
effecting economies and adjustments to war 
conditions. We do not see the curtailment 
of nonessential Government activities in time 
of war. We do not observe the President re- 
placing an overage peacetime Cabinet with 
younger, vigorous members, capable of meet- 
ing the demands of the situation. 

The mere spending of money no longer 
suffices to insure reelection of the spenders. 
Members of Congress coming up for reelec- 
tion in the fall who do not give satisfactory 
evidence very soon of their realization of the 
changed temper of the American people cer- 
tainly are going to be remembered at the 
polls, and with a vengeance. 


War Department Appeals for Relief From 
Excessive Burdens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
made by Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son before the Rules Committee this 
morning: 

The purpose of this legislation (H. R. 6750) 
is to remove from the national defense pro- 
gram the very great financial and adminis- 
trative burdens imposed by the operation of 
certain tax laws of the States and Territories. 

The War Department has supported this 
legislation as an important war measure for 
two principa. reasons: 

First Funds appropriated for defense pur- 
poses should not be diverted from their in- 
tended purpose because of State taxation of 
a national war program; and 

Second. The time of officers and employees 
of the War Department and of the contrac- 
tors with whom the Department deals should 
not be taken from vital war work by the 
necessity of dealing with complex problems 
arising from such State taxation 

When the acceleration of the defense pro- 
gram began in 1940, it was found that vari- 
ous States sought to apply to it their sales 
and use taxes in a manner which imposed a 
direct financial burden on the United States. 
The cases in which this burden was most 
direct arose from the use of the cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contract Under such a contract 
the contractor is paid an agreed fixed fee for 
supervising the work and is reimbursed by 
the United States for his expenditure for 
labor and material, and for various other ex- 
penses which he incurs by performing the 
contract 

Because the fixed-fee contractor is not 
legally the agent of the United States, but is 
an independent contractor, several of the 
States attempted to tax the contractors, 
measuring the tax by the amount of the sales 
to them of materials and supplies delivered 
in connection with their defense contracts 
The attempt to tax was made, despite the 
facts— 


First. That title to the goods sold passed 
at once to the United States; and 

Second. That the United States under the 
contracts would be bound to pay the tax at 
once by reimbursing the contractor for the 
tax 


The War Department took the position that 
the imposition of such a tax was wholly un- 
warranted and a violation of the historic con- 
stitutional immunity of the United States 
from taxation by the States. The Supreme 
Court, however, took a different view, and in 
the case of Alabama v. King and Boozer (314 
U. 8S. 1), decided November 10, 1941, that 
Court held that the Federal Constitution did 
not prevent a State from levying a sales tax 
upon materials sold to a cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee defense contractor, even though the con- 
tractor was to be reimbursed by the United 
States for the cost of the materials, including 
the tax. 

The Court was careful to point out, how- 
ever (at p. 8), that Congress had in fact 
passed no legislation immunizing such con- 
tractors from State taxation and that the 
Court was not in the Alabama cases “cou- 
cerned with the extent and the appropriate 
exercise of the power of Congress to free such 
transactions from State taxation of - indi- 
viduals in such circumstances that the eco- 
nomic burden of the tax is passed on to the 
National Government.” Obviously the Court 
recognized that the Congress had full power 
to immunize the defense program from State 
taxation. Indeed, in a case decided the same 
day as the Alabama cases, the Supreme Court 
upheld an act of Congress granting a similar 
immunity from State taxation to the lending 
functions of the Federal land bank. (See 
Federal Land Bank v. Bismarck Co., 314 U. 8 
95.) The broad language of this decision in- 
dicates that the Supreme Court would hold 
H. R. 6750 to be constitutional, if that bill 
should be enacted. 

The question before the Congress, there- 
fore, .is whether the Congress will exercise 
the power which it has—to grant to the de- 
fense program immunity from State sales 
and use taxes. It is not a question of an 
attempt by Congress to reverse the Supreme 
Court but merely a matter of whether the 
Congress will do something which it has the 
power to do. 

This bill has received careful considera- 
tion from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which conducted public hearings on the 
measure. In the revised bill (H. R. 6750) 
presen.ed by the chairman of that commit- 
tee [Mr. Dovcutcn] various perfecting provi- 
sions not found in the original bill were in- 
cluded te protect the rights of the States to 
levy the traditional ar valorem taxes upon 
the property of defense contractors and to 
make certain that the operation of the bill 
would be limited to the period of war emer- 
gency. The report of the committee contains 
a very full summary of the testimony before 
the committee, and I understand that this 
committee has already heard the testimony of 
members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, as well as that of the Colonel (Colonel 
O'Keefe), in charge for the War Department, 
of dealing with the legal problems arising 
from State taxes. I do not want to repeat 
what they have said, but I do want (a) to 
assure this committee that the War Depart- 
ment regards this legislation as important 
to the war effort and (b) to urge its prompt 
enactment. 

Financial burden: The financial load of 
these State sales taxes upon the war effort 
is very large. Even if these State taxes are 
levied upon defense contractors or upon per- 
sons selling materials to defense contractors, 
the economic burden of the taxes inevitably 
falls upon the United States and, by the 
amount of the taxes, reduces the war mate- 
rials and supplies which can be obtained from 
a given congressional appropriation. As I 
stated to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
it is obvious that if the Congress appropriates 
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$10,000,000,000 to buy airplanes for war pur- 
poses, and if 3 percent of this sum is used 
up by State taxes, there will be 3 percent 
fewer airplanes for our fighting forces. 

It is difficult to make an accurate estimate 
of the total amount to which State taxes will 
thus divert funds from defense appropria- 
tions. At the time of the argument in the 
King and Boozer case, the aggregate tax 
liability to the States was estimated ai 
$137,000,000 for the fiscal year 1942. That 
estimate, however, was made before Pear! 
Harbor. Since then, the defense program has 
been so tremendously increased that the 
earlier estimate is now wholly inadequate 
As the defense program grows in volume the 
annual toll taken by State taxes will increase 
at least proportionately. 

One reason for the difficulty of making an 
accurate estimate of the ultimate effect of 
State taxes on the defense program is the 
fact that, in the past, only a small propor- 
tion of the States have insisted on imposing 
their sales and use taxes directly upon the 
defense program This is because only some 
22 States levy such taxes at all, and becauce, 
of these 22, only 12 insist on applying their 
taxes with full vigor to defense contracts 
If the Congress does not grant immunity 
from such taxation promptly, this situation 
probably will not long continue. States 
which do not .mpose such taxes or which 
have refrained from applying them to defense 
contracts cannot be expected to permit some 
sister States to reap a rich harvest from tax- 
ing the national defense effort, which is paid 
for by the citizens of all 48 States. New 
States will impose such taxes and other 
States will insist on applying their taxes in 
a way which will deplete defense funds. 

Administrative burdens: Although State 
taxes are placing a heavy financial load upon 
the defense program, in many respects the 
administrative burden of those taxes is even 
more detrimental to the war effort. 

As I have pointed out, 22 States have sales 
tax laws. Few of these tax statutes, if any, 
are exactly alike and each statute presents 
special problems for contractors and govern- 
ment officers working on the defense pro- 
gram. Under each of these tax stetutes, it 
must be determined just what transactions 
are subject to tax, by whom the taxes must 
be paid, how they must be accounted for, 
and whether and to what extent the con- 
tractor is entitled to be reimbursed for them 
Obviously the complexities of the many State 
taxes add greatly to the load imposed upon 
contracting, finance and accounting officers 
of the War Department and upon the office 
of the Judge Advocate General Necessarily 
these tax problems take time, not only of 
War Department officials but also of contrac- 
tors, which would be better expended if de- 
voted to other aspects of the war effort. 

The problem at present is to get war work 
done fast by contractors. Anything which 
prevents this or delays them or the Gov- 
ernment Officials dealing with them, is a di- 
rect obstacle to winning the war. The State 
tax problems, which H. R. 6750 is intended to 
solve, are obstacles which the Congress can 
remove at once by enactment of the bill. 


Eire and the War 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 
Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I have today addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Secretary of State: 








Marcu 17, 1942. 
Hon. Corprtt Hutt, 
Secretary of State, 
3 Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: One of the lead- 
ing newspapers of New England, the Boston 
Post, yesterday suggested in an editorial that 
our Ministry to Eire be raised to an embassy. 
The Post pointed out the vital spot which 
Eire holds in the war in the Atlantic and 
emphasized the great importance of the 
friendliest possible relations between this 
Government and the Irish Government. 

There is no question that our Government 
has any intention of invading Eire. We do 
realize that the Germans might invade Eire, 
and that if that happens the Irish would 
welcome our help. As the Post pointed out 
“the Irish have a deep-rooted habit of fight- 
ing for freedom.” 

I believe the suggestion made by this edi- 
torial is well worth your most careful consid- 
eration. If it is impossible to act now in 
accordance with it—and I realize that other 
countries now engaged in actual fighting on 
our side exchange ministers with us rather 
than ambassadors—lI feel sure that our Gov- 
ernment will continue to consider Eire as a 
friendly power, whose future is bound up 
with the future of freedom all over the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas H. Eliot. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Post of March 15, 
1942] 


THE SONS OF ST. PATRICK 


St. Patrick’s Day is again upon us and the 
often-considered glories of the day, the race 
it memorializes, and the mystic qualities of 
the great conversion 

The bands will skirl out the wild marching 
tunes, which have been heard by fighting 
men from Fontenoy to Singapore, and the 
Irish voices will recite with druidical fervor 
the lengthening glories of the breed. 

Yet this is a day of reality, and history 
can come back no more than water under 
the bridge. What, then, of old Ireland today; 
and how do her sons stand in this fight for 
freedom which now inundates the whole wide 
earth? 

The answer to this question can be found 
in almost every land under the sun, It is a 
story which finds, quite contrary to our ex- 
perience in the past, the Irish as a race 
occupying one of the most unique positions 
in history. 

Today the Irish are a cross section of the 
Allied Powers and no longer should be con- 
sidered @ small, numerically weak and op- 
pressed people. ‘ 

We call to the attention of the leaders of 
the United Nations the world importance of 
Irishmen and their descendants. Never be- 
fore has their presence been of such value 
to a world cause. Never before has the race 
acquired such stature in international affairs. 

To begin with, it is highly probable that 
there are 30,000,000 Irish or their descend- 
ants in the British Isles, in the Americas, and 
in Australia 

In the British Isles about 75,000 native- 
born southern Irishmen are serving with the 
British Army. About 250.000 more are in 
the armed forces of neutral Eire. This 325,- 
000 figure is cunservative, for there are 
prebably many more Irish in the British com- 
mends 

The civil population of Ireland is unques- 
tionably on the side of the United Nations 
in this fight. Times and the workings of 
the war will prove this. At present it is an 
economic and political neutrality. 

But Ireland as a whole now occupies a 
place on the war map which is vital to the 
life of the Allied cause. 

The airplane and the submarine have left 
the green island a virtual citadel on the 
eastern side of the Atlantic. The war can 
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be won or lost by the power which first wins 
Ireland. It is the new Gibraltar. 

None of the Allied powers, or specifically 
neither England nor the United States, 
would try to seize the territory of Eire unless 
the Germans first attempted it. That is why 
the American and British troops are kept 
in the northern counties in such numbers. 
The day that the German parachutists start 
dropping on the island is the day that the 
battle for Eire will start. 

And that battle wi:l probably be won by 
the invader which comes into Eire second. 
For if the Germans start the invasion, the 
Irish will probably need and welcome all the 
help they can get. 

Therefore it would seem to be wise now for 
the Allied powers to court the good offices of 
the Irish people, to grant them concessions 
before it is too late—as in the case of India— 
and to recognize th> importance in current 
history of a benevolent Irish Government. 

Eire is no longer an orphan nation, beg- 
ging for favors in the world scene. She oc- 
cupies the Gibraltar of the Atlantic, and 
should be treated with respect. Many Amer- 
icans feel that we made a mistake in Wash- 
ington when we did not give her lend-lease 
equipment, instead of having her emissaries 
begging for ships and guns for month after 
month. 

The Irish nave never been ungrateful— 
even to England. 

Ingratitude is not a quality of the race. 
All racial and political ties bind her to the 
United States these days. Every family in 
Ireland has a friend or a relative among the 
20,000,000 or more persons of Irish descent 
in America, or persons of American citizen- 
ship of Irish birth. 

Her leading political figure, Prime Minister 
Eamon De Valera, was born in America. The 
funds which supported the Irish Republic 
against the Black and Tans came from Amer- 
ica and Boston was first on the list of con- 
tributors. 

Ireland is on our side in this war, and it is 
up to us to realize her importance and culti- 
vate her favor 

Our legation in Dublin could well be raised 
to an ambassadorate today, for this is nearly 
the zero hour of the battle for the Atlantic. 
And such action could not but be found 
favorable among the Irish populations of this 
country, Australia and the Argentine, nations 
which need the sort of brawn and courage 
and will to freedom that the race has always 
possessed to a remarkable degree. 

This St. Patrick’s Day finds Ireland and 
the Irish in the strange position of furnish- 
ing almost the balance of power in the wide 
fight for freedom. The sons of St. Patrick 
should be welcomed into the august circle 
of mighty powers battling for their lives, for 
the Irish have a deep-rooted habit of fight- 
ing for freedom. 


EE 


The Late Edgar Nelson Rhodes 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a century and a quarter Canada and 
the United States have furnished the 
world with its most unique and success- 
ful example of the good neighbor policy 
in practice. 
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Our two countries are and have been 
united by unbreakable bonds of common 
economic interests; by free interchange 
of residence and citizenship among all 
classes of their people; by a marked ra- 
cial, religious, and cultural affinity; and 
by the possession and practice of com- 
mon moral standards and common prin- 
ciples of government and social life. 

Today we are allies in war, as for more 
than a century we have been partners in 
peace. 

Under these conditions, affecting with 
equal impact every American and every 
Canadian, it is fitting that the member- 
ship of this House should join with the 
Canadian Parliament and people in 
mourning the death of one of Canada’s 
most illustrious sons. 

On Sunday, March 15, Senator Edgar 
Nelson Rhodes died at his post of duty in 
Ottawa. He was born 66 years ago in the 
town of Amherst, Nova Scotia. He was 
graduated in arts from Acadia University 
and in law from Dalhousie University, 
two of Nova Scotia’s leading institutions 
of learning. In 1908 he was elected to 
the Canadian Parliament, and in a long 
and strenuous political career he never 
lost an election. In 1917, Mr. Rhodes be- 
came Speaker of the House of Commons, 
relinquishing this exalted position in 1925 
to become Premier of Nova Scotia. In 
1930 he returned to service with the fed- 
eral government in Ottawa; first as min- 
ister of fisheries and later as minister of 
finance in the cabinet of Prime Min- 
ister R. B. Bennett. In 1933 he repre- 
sented Canada at the World Economic 
Conference, and in 1935 he became a 
member of the Canadian Senate. 

Edgar Rhodes was « courtly gentleman 
of distinguished manner and address; of 
unimpeachable personal] integrity; an 
able administrator, devoted throughout 
his life to public and private duty. The 
world is better for his having lived. 

It is with a sense of profound personal 
sorrow that I lay this little wreath of af- 
fection and memory at the feet of a life- 
long friend, and join with the member- 
ship of this House in extending to his son 
and daughter our heartfelt sympathy in 
their irreparable loss. 

Mr. Speaker, the untimely death of my 
friend, Ned Rhodes, brings to my mind 
a flood of sacred memories of the town 
in which he was born and where I spent 
the happiest years of my youth. I doubt 
if any community of equal population on 
the continent has given to the world a 
larger proportion of devoted and dis- 
tinguished public servants. 

First in the list stands the heroic figure 
of Sir Charles Tupper, Premier of Nova 
Scotia, one of the founding fathers of 
the Canadian Confederation, long a fed- 
eral Cabinet officer, and in his later days 
Prime Minister of Canada. 

Hon. Arihur Dickey, as fine a gentle- 
man as I have ever been privileged io 
know. Attorney general of Canada and 
long a distinguished member of the 
federal Parliament. 

Hon. W. T. Pipes, premier of Nova 
Scotia, a statesman and lawyer of ex- 
traordinary mental and moral caliber. 

Hon. Norman Rogers, scholar, soldier, 
statesman, who lost his life while serving 
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as Canadian minister of defense in the 
present war. 

Hon. J. L. Ralston, distinguished sol- 
dier, lawyer, and statesman, now serving 
as minister of defense in Canada’s great 
war effort. 

Hon. Percy Black, former minister of 
highways in the Nova Scotian govern- 
ment, and now representing his native 
country es a member of the Canadian 
Parliament. 

These and a notable company of 
others of its sons distinguished as states- 
men, jurists, educators, and business- 
men, the town of Amherst has sent into 
the great outside world of affairs to bring 
glory and honor to its name. 

These men, one and all, were born and 
bred in a climate of moral] and intel- 
lectua! integrity. Their cl.aracters were 
molded in Christian homes and under 
the influence of the highest standards 
of citizenship. They were inspired bv 
exactly the same principles of liberty and 
justice that have foundationed all that ts 
noble and permanent in our American 
life. 

Out of their spirit and out of our spirit 
are being liberated today that passion for 
justice and that deathless will to be 
free which will make our two peoples un- 
conquerable in the present conflict and 
will insure us a place of recognized lead- 
ership in the days of world rebuilding 
that must follow our victory. 


The Best Taxpayer—Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remaiks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial from the first 
issue of the Republican Independent of 
Michigan, I find myself in accord with 
the philosophy of this editorial. In my 
daily life I believe in and practice econ- 
omy. The Congress can do great good 
if it will practice economy in dealing 
with national affairs. 


THE BEST TAXPAYER—ECONOMY 


Out of the reign of Henry VII of England, a 
reign over four-centuries past, comes a po- 
litical principle. 

It is this 

“The best taxpayer is economy.” 

Suppose Congress does appropriate, as it 
has, some $142,000,000,000 in the defense pro- 
gram for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1941, 
1942, and 1948 

Suppose that 
built a nonwar 
000.000 

We seek to run government on taxpayers’ 
contributions, present or future. 

We tax or we borrow and, if we borrow, we 
tax to repay with interest 

The best taxpayer in the Nation is not the 
giant corporation. It is not the group of all 
corporations. It is not the homes or farm- 


nonwar expenditures have 
national debt to $50,000,- 


lands of the Nation. It is not the purchasing 
public, the estates of the dead, the income 
of the citizens. 

Confiscate al] corporate profits if you will. 
Tax all incomes above say $5,000, a full 100 
percent. Put a sales tax on all consumers 
goods as purchased 

The yield on any and al] cannot compare 
with the yield of economy. 

As farm prices rise to cost-of-production 
levels, abandon the benefit payments. That 
item may yield some two hundred and twelve 
million a year in savings. There is no tax- 
payer paying that amount. 

Or dismiss that army of 85,000 in the Agri- 
cultural Department alone, that army dedi- 
cated to less corn, less wheat, less cotton, 
that army of searcity. Perhaps $255,000,000 
might be saved there. 

Or strip the Department of Agriculture to 
its essential Secretary and a stenographer to 
write his annual report. That would save 
$1,200,000,000 a year 

Economy can contribute more than any 
taxpayer and an army of payrollers dedicated 
to the philosophy of scarcity is ill equipped 
and wholly untrained to battle for produc- 
tion. 

So, with the 4,800,000 civil servants of 
America. As our armed forces are being re- 
cruited and trained let us retire to private 
life one parasite at an absurd salary for each 
draftee willing to risk his life at $21 a month 
base pay. 

“Economy,” said Henry VII, “is the best 
taxpayer.” 


National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from Mr. J. W. McGowan, executive sec- 
retary of the Catholic Boy Welfare 
Bureau, of Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


CaTHOLIc Boy WELFARE BuREAU, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 13, 1942. 
Hon. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HERMAN: You have no doubt read the 
attached editorial from the Pittsburgh Press. 
It tells a good and truthful story. For more 
than a year I have watched the steady de- 
cline in the substantial usefulness of the 
National Youth Administration program. 
Our agency is as close to youth of National 
Youth Administration age as is any social 
agency in the country and I speak with mod- 
est authority when I say there is absolutely 
no need at the present time for the so-called 
training program as carried on by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in the Pitts- 
burgh district and in other similar metro- 
politan districts throughout industrial 
America. 

Dally young men connected with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration work program 
visit our office and to them the whole thing 
is nothing but a good-sized joke—a kind of 


job to spend a little time with until some- 


thing else crops up or they enlist for mili- 
tary service. Having talked to scores of these 
boys on the subject, never once have I been 
able to get one of them to say a constructive 
or serious word in favor of the program. By 
the way, many of them were registered with 
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National Youth Administration as a result 
of runners out of the local office going to 
their homes and urging them to join up with 
the program so that a sufficient number 
would be available to warrant keeping the 
show going. The futility and dishonesty of 
all this is apparent as we see going begging 
the unified supply of training jobs in 
private industry. Here in our bureau we 
know this because fro:n all sides are we re- 
ceiving requests for help. 

Time was when the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, as a relief organization in its 
educational as well as work program, served 
@ great and pressing need. That time is 
passed. Now, having served its usefulness, 
good judgment and honesty would suggest 
that the whole program give place to neces- 
sary and critical activities. You know better 
than I that those in charge will fight for its 
retention because their jobs depend upon it. 
I often wonder what some of the leaders in 
our State would do if they lost their jobs on 
National Youth Administration. I must con- 
fess I have many times wondered how on 
earth they made a living before coming to 
the Federal youth program. 

Thanks to you, I have been daily in touch 
with letters published in the Recorp support- 
ing the National Youth Administration. 
Take them one and all, in the course of the 
past 2 years. and you will find they have 
either been provoked by the national or 
State National Youth Administration leaders, 
or come directly from one who is a party in 
interest and has a definite financial or social 
stake in the continuance of the program. 
Directly or indirectly, they represent “en- 
trenched place holders” who are not honest 
enough to quit and admit that National 
Youth Administration has served its useful- 
ness and run its course. 

Keep up your good work and do what you 
can to right this wrong and thereby save 
wasted energy and much-needed dollars. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. McGowan, 
Executive Secretary. 


Control Seen Needed Over Minute-Man 
Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


ifr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to call 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House an article that appeared in the 
March 16 issue of the Washington Daily 
News. Now that the valiant General 
MacArthur has been placed in a position 
where his military genius can make itself 
felt in full force it is more necessary than 
ever that we implement his efforts with 
every available instrument of war and 
every available trained soldier. General 
MacArthur cannot possibly have the men 
he needs if thousands of troops of the 
Regular Army are to be continued on 
routine guard duty and in duties that 
could be performed equally well by those 
who, as yet, have been given no place or 
part in our military program. Again, I 
urge the House to recognize the immedi- 
ate need for a home defense organized 
reserve, as proposed in H. R. 6668, which 








I introduced, and H. R. 6688, introduced 
by my esteemed friend and colleague, 
Congressman JoHN Z. ANDERSON. Read 
this timely article by Mr. Thornburg and 
act now on this essential legislation. 


ConrroL SEEN NEEDED Over MINUTE-MAN 
Group 


(By Dick Thornburg) 


The mushroom growth of the minute-man 
system of home defense, now spreading 
through the country, calls attention to a 
need for uniform training and discipline of 
the units, under Federal control, Repre- 
sentative JoHN CosTELLO (Democrat, Cali- 
fornia) said today. 

In Maryland a State-wide drive is in prog- 
ress, recruiting men above and below the 
draft ages and those deferred from service to 
form semimilitary units for guarding their 
own neighborhoods. 

In Oregon, a band of 1,000 guerrilla fight- 
ers to resist invasion there has been organ- 
ized. The idea is spreading to southern 
California. 

Everywhere it is suggested, the movement 
gets a spontaneous reception from men, 
mostly World War I veterans, too old for reg- 
ular service but who are eager to do some- 
thing tangible for their country. 

Legal authority for these groups is con- 
tained in the National Defense Act, which 
says: “Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of War may prescribe for discipline in 
training, the organization and maintenance 
within any State of military forces other 
than the National Guard * * * is hereby 
authorized while the National Guard is in 
active Federal service.” 


POTENTIAL NUISANCE SEEN 


The Federal regulations on training are 
necessarily limited to broad outlines because 
the units are State organizations and their 
numbers and duties vary greatly from State 
to State. 

Fear that these minute men might cause 
a “dangerous and abusive” situation unless 
strict control is exercised has been expressed 
by Senator La Fouuerre (Progressive, Wis- 
consin). 

The feasibility of the scheme, Senator La 
FOLLETTE said, depends entirely on the 
“amount of supervision and direction given 
the men,” and on their being impressed with 
“the dangers of misusing their power.” He 
thinks “a dangerous and abusive situation 
could easily result if armed men use their 
authority to settle personal grudges.” 

Representative CosTELLo has introduced a 
bill to federalize a Home Defense Organized 
Reserve, under direction of the Army. It 
would consist of volunteers over 44. on a 
full-time basis; volunteers for part-time duty, 
from among selective-service registrants; and, 
if necessary, would draft for part-time service 
men who are registered for the draft but 
deferred. 

WOULD GUARD VITAL POINTS 


The Reserve would be called on to guard all 
Strategic points in their districts—water 
works, oil and gas supplies, power lines, war 
industries, railroads, bridges, docks, and air- 
ports—and to train and arm a sufficient force 
to defend their districts against any prelim- 
inary enemy activity, cooperate with the in- 
telligence section of the Army, and other 
Similar duties. 

“There are literally thousands of men, vet- 
erans, sportsmen, and others who cannot 
serve in active duty but who could give, say, 
2 hours a day to their country,” Mr. CosTELLO 
said. “If we can muster these men, put them 
under Army control, we can relieve thousands 
of soldiers who now are spending their time 
guarding military objectives. 

“Most of these soldiers have had a year and 
a half or more training. It seems a great 
waste to have them doing sentry duty when 
they could be fighting, especially when we 
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have capable men available who want to take 
their places.” 


WAR DEPARTMENT GIVES O. K. 


The War Department has given at least 
preliminary approval to the minute-man idea. 
Maj. Gen. Milton Reckoid, commander of the 
Third Corps Area, has endorsed the Maryland 
plan. A War Department spokesman said it 
appeared, at its inception, to be very effective. 

The spokesman said he had thought that 
the guarding of strategic points, now being 
done by regular troops, would be a function 
of the home guards, but, he added, it didn’t 
turn out that way. One Congressman said 
pata soldiers were on guard duty in his State 
alone. 





Michigan Oil for Michigan Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
Michigan Republican Independent of 
April 1, 1942: 


MICHIGAN OIL FoR MICHIGAN INDUSTRIES 


A rereading of the Book of Genesis is a 
dangerous thing nowadays. 

It’s really an offense against national unity 
to read God’s plan of the universe. 

The idea of an abundance created by Al- 
mighty God for the use of his creature, man, 
clashes with the idea of scarcity—a scarcity 
created by venial men who wish to deny their 
fellow men the uses of things Providence has 
placed before us. 

Take oil, for example. From the earliest 
production days of the internal-combustion 
engine till today, when 33,000,000 cars and 
trucks are in use in this, the richest devel- 
opend country of the world, there has been 
no dearth of oil. 

Prospector after prospector has drilled and 
one after another field has been discovered 
and developed to a degree that, following 
the rich Pennsylvania deposits, those of New 
York, Ohio, and West Virginia were added to 
the productive States of the East. 

Then came the midcontinental discov- 
eries, with Texas and Oklahoma in unrivaled 
production. California added its tremendous 
tonnage. 

In the meantime, Kentucky, Illinois, the 
vast fields of Kansas, Wyoming, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas contributed their enormous 
quotas to the national and world supply. 


WORLD MARKETS CUT OFF 


Now with world markets cut off and Amer- 
ica so supplied with crude oil as to be re- 
garded with envy the whole world over, the 
asininities of bureaucracy appear. 

Long since has the fear of depletion caused 
proration 

The vast midcontinental fields particularly 
have had production control for years. 

Last summer came the Honorable Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, with his 
part to play in the “four freedoms,” particu- 
larly the “freedom from fear.” 

The cultured Harold scared the living day- 
lights out of the people of about 17 Eastern 
States by closing the gas stations from 7 
p. m. to 7 a. m. and causing the stations to 
be put on a quota basis, not by Government, 
of course, but indirectly by the oil companies 
themselves, who live and breathe and have 
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their being under the thumb and fear of 
Ickes. 

“We had given our tankers to Britain.” 
“We had no cars to transport the oil by rail.” 
“We must curtail.” “There is a shortage.” 
Those were the arguments of last summer. 

Well, we had given the tankers to Britain 
all right. 

But that Pelley man of the Association of 
American Railroads offered all the cars needed 
and offered to reduce the rate on tank cars. 

As to a shortage, it was not a real shortage 
but a “fear of a shortage and the desire to 
bring war closer to the people” that induced 
Ickes to curtail sales of gas. 

WHAT ICKES DID 

Of course, anyone familiar with eastern 
auto traffic knew the farce of it all. 

Nearly 9,000,000 passenger cars were in daily 
use in these 17 States. 

The 9,000,000 owners knew their own pur- 
chasing habits. They were 5-gallon buyers 
until Ickes put the fear of God and an empty 
tank into their hearts. 

They carried an average of some 24% gal- 
lons in their tanks ordinarily. 

Ickes put the average gallonage in the 
owner’s tank up to 1244, an increase of 10 
gallons. 

He found new storage for 90,000,000 gallons, 
under th : fear of shortage. 

Now there is no need for the bogie man of 
the Interior. ; 

War is here. 

MICHIGAN INDUSTRIAL CENTER 

The industrial center of the Nation is 
Michigan. 

Here centers 70 percent of the mass-pro- 
duction factories of the Nation. 

Here are the executives of mass produc- 
tion. 

Here are the laboratories. 

Oil is needed for those plants. 
badly It is needed now. 

The enemy is sinking our tankers—Ickes’ 
tankers going the long way ‘round from the 
Gulf ports, around Florida, and up the At- 
lantic coast. 

The number sunk is astounding. 

We were short last summer, Ickes said. We 
had loaned our tankers to Britain. 
We are short of destroyers, too. 

We had loaned them to Britain. 
a pipe-line man 

A pipe line today from Texas to Michigan 
is a joke. It is like carrying coals to New 
Castle 

The Pelley tank cars are sorely needed else- 
where. 

But back to Genesis. God provided stupid 
man with the fruits of His providence, and 
to the dismay of the “scarcity boys” He pro- 
vided those fruits in abundance. 

USE MICHIGAN OIL 

Michigan has oil, and oil in abundance, in 
wells drilled and capped. 

The wells are piped to refineries. 

The refiners have sufficient capacity to pro- 
duce what Michigan needs. 

Yet there’s a bottleneck, and it is in impe- 
rial Washington. 

The Michigan oil cannot be used by Michi- 
gan manufacturers. 

No; only a part may be used. 

The remainder must come from the mid- 
continental fields. 

The rest must come out of those Gulf ports, 
around Florida, up the Atlantic seaboard, 
with 50 fewer destroyers to protect them and 
with risk to the American seamen lives. 

Who says so? 

Who says Michigan can’t use the oil here 
on the ground that can be trucked in if a 
tank car is needed elsewhere? Who is in- 
terfering? It is imperial Washington. A 
ukase has been issued. An imperial rescript 
has been written. 

The whim, the fancy, and the caprice of an 
egoist has declared the proration of Michi- 
gan oil. 


It is needed 


Ickes is 
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In a crisis like this let politics be forgotten. 
Let VANDENBERG meet Brown. Let Roy Woop- 
RUFF call all the House Members into a Mich- 
igan caucus Let’s hear from TENEROWICZ, 
Micuener, SHAFER, HorrmaNn, JONKMAN, 
BiLackney, WoLcotr. CrawrorD, ENGEL, Brap- 
Ley, Hoox, O’Brien, Rasaut, DINGELL, LEsIN- 
SKI, and Donpgero. Let them jointly work 
out the solution of a simple problem. 

“Michigan oil for Michigan industry.” 


Racketeering Labor Monopoly Holds 
Back Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr Speaker, we are 
committed to a necessary and purposeful 
program of all-out industrial production 
that we may win the war The American 
people have evidenced again and again 
their approval and support of this pro- 
gram in the spiendid support they have 
given to the purchase of Defense stamps 
and bonds and the uncomplaining man- 
ner in which they have accepted the taxes 
imposed upon them. But, rightly enough, 
the American people want what they are 
paying for. They want production with- 
out any semblance of stoppages or de- 
lays. They want war production without 


profiteering, unreasonable osts, or trib- 


utes to racketeers. It is up to us, and 
us alone, to recognize and work for the 
immediate solution of any problem that 
stands as an obstruction to our defense 
program. In this connection, under 
leave 10 extend my remarks, I bring to 
your attention an article that appeared 
in th: March 13 issue of the Los Angeles 
Daily News in order that every Member 
of the House may give his considered at- 
tention to a problem that cries out for 
effective treatment without another day’s 
delay 


RACKETEERING LABOR MONOPOLY HOLDS BACK 
SHIPBUILDING NEEDED TO STAVE OFF DEFEAT 
(By M W. Jorz) 

Donald Nelson, Chief of the War Production 
Board, took to the air waves the other night 
with a highly emotional appeal for a speed- 
up of production Listeners could easily 
detect the almost tearful cry of frustration 

that could not altogether be suppressed. 

Well, here is a story of ome of Nelson’s 
frustrations, one that he is not allowed to 
tell the people for fear it would upset the 
political applecart to which Washington is 
still hitched 

A while back, William Harrison, director of 
production under Nelson, let the cat out of 
the bag with a startling statement that 
American shipbuilding was 100.000 tons, or 
10 ships a month, behind schedule Hastily 
the story was “blown down,” not because the 
politicians wanted to be fair to shipbuilders 
but because they had to cover labor’s role of 
sabotage in the war effort 

Right here in'Los Angeles is a terrifying 
example of how a swaggering, Government- 
supported, labor monopoly rules the ship- 
building industry, comp!etely oblivious of 
military defeats and shipping losses that 





threaten a collapse of the United Nations’ re- 
sistance against the enemy. 

Down at the California Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration’s yards. union labor has thrown up 
a monopolistic barrier against subcontract- 
ing, already the most dangerous bottleneck in 
all of America’s war production. This ob- 
stacle to wider use of idle machines comes 
on top of the commonly known notorious 
slow-down tactics employed by large seg- 
ments of labor in many war industries, by 
means of which labor cuts down its produc- 
tivity as much as 60 percent, forcing overtime 
work at time and a half wage rates. 

The California Shipbyilding Corporation 
has been trying desperately to speed work by 
pleading for bids from subcontractors. But 


not a single subcontractor can undertake - 


work until he has obtained the consent of 
the California Shipbuilding Corporation's 
union-labor czars, giving these racketeers ab- 
solute jurisdiction over the hiring of laborers 
and dictation of wages, hours, and working 
conditions 

Let Americans read for themselves the con- 
ditions, as taken from one of the shipbuild- 
ing corporation’s subcontract forms. This 
form was issued under regulations of the 
United States Maritime Commission, and 
shows the shameful and criminal wartime 
roles that both the corporation and the Mari- 
time Commission must play under the po- 
litical conspiracy between labor and Govern- 
ment. The contract reads, as follows: 

“Bidders are requested to check thoroughly 
all bids submitted. The conditions on the 
reverse side of this form are a part hereof, 
and by submitting a bid, the bidder agrees 
tc become bound by the terms of each and 
all of said conditions as set forth herein, in 
the event the bid is accepted.” 

Next come the said conditions: 

“Union conditions: The California Ship- 
building Corporation has heretofore, on May 
27, 1941, entered into a contract with the 
Metal Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor, and with certain inter- 
national and local unions affiliated with such 
department providing that all workmen shall 
be employed only from and through such 
unions, fixing wages, hours and working con- 
ditions applying to such employment. The 
provisions of said contract apply to all sub- 
contractors.” 

There, in two brief paragraphs, you have 
the secret of labor’s smug special interest 
looting of Government and industry. 

There you have labor’s aims of monopo- 
listic control of all production, and the war 
be damned. 

There, you have the secret of America’s 
decay and impotence in the face of deadly 
peril 

There, you have the same causes of 
France’s downfall under hypnotism of the 
Popular Front, and the forecast of American 
defeat unless the people wake up quickly. 

There, you have America’s most vicious 
racket and labor’s challenge of “To hel] with 
America and Americans.” 

There, you have the situation that Eleanor 
Roosevelt wants to “freeze” under an abso- 
lute Washington dictatorship, so that poli- 
ticilans cannot be hampered by public protests. 

There, you have a barrier to war produc- 
tion such as Donald Nelson meant the other 
night when he said that labor and manage- 
ment would be “damned forever” unless there 
was a 100-percent effort to produce muni- 
tions and ships. 

Maybe Nelson is wrong. Maybe the Amer- 
ican people don’t care if labor and Govern- 
ment unite to freeze a monopoly of special 
interest while nren and nations are dying. 
Certainly the public has shown no signs yet 
of resenting this high-handed conduct of 
the war. 

Or it may be that the widely suspected 
lack of public morale is just a portent of the 
storm to come. 
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Clean House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Los Angeles Examiner of March 9, 1942: 


CLEAN HOUSE!-—-GET REDS, PINKS OUT OF 
FEDERAL POSTS 


Chairman Dries, of the Committee Investi- 
gating Un-American Activities, registers an- 
other triumph in a long series of triumphs 
in the order of Secretary of the Navy Knox 
barring George Deatherage from working as 
an engineer for contractors at the naval oper- 
ating base at Norfolk, Va 

It was the Dies committee—which has 
never received the support of this adminis- 
tration-—which drew from Deatherage that 
he was commander of the Knights of the 
White Camellias, a Fascist organization 

It was the Dies committee that further 
drew from Deatherage the admission that he 
had contacts with the German Embassy, that 
the Knights of the White Camellias was anti- 
Semitic, and that his organization collabo- 
rated with a propaganda organization in 
Germany. 

When it became known that this man was 
working on vital naval plans, the adminis- 
tration took quick action to see that he was 
“fired” as an “undesirable,” a right properly 
reserved to the Government in all contracts 
awarded to private firms engaged in war 
activities. 

The administration is to be commended 
for its prompt and unqualified act of getting 
rid of Deatherage. 

But it will also be asked by millions of 
thoughtful Americans with ordinary mem- 
ories why this same zeal and promptitude 
for our national! welfare are not evidenced 
in regard to more than 3,000 persons employed 
in the Government service some in key 
positions—who, like Deatherage, have been 
associated with organizations as completely 
anti-American in principle as the Knights of 
the White Camellias. 

Chairman Dres laid the names of “pinks’ 
and “reds” and the communistic “front” or- 
ganizations with which they have been or are 
still affiliated before the President and At- 
torney Genera] Biddle more than 5 months 
ago 

Some of these Marxians of various breeds 
were, as Chairman Digs pointed out, in the 
Executive Offices of the White House, others 
in the Army. and stil] others were occupying 
high positions in an administrative capacity 
in Cabinet departments. 

Nothing has been done about these Knights 
of the Red Camellias. 

These persons have plotted here on our soi! 
for some years and far more effectively than 
the Nazis and their American confederates 
of the Deatherage order 

Indeed, the leader of these men and women 
who swarm like red ants in Washington, is 
in jail for falsifying a passport--Earl Browder 

The Dies committee in its great patriotic 
work has been absolutely single minded in 
uncovering the enemies of our Constitution 
and our way of life. 

It has pursued and exposed Nazis and “reds’ 
without fear or favor. 

Why, then, should not the administration 
be as fearlessly impartial as the Dies congres- 
sional committee? 

Why does it rot rout out of all Navy, Army, 
and civilian posts the Communists and Com- 








munist fellow travelers working therein with 
the same alacrity as it used to oust Death- 
erage? 

There is no question here of our necessary 
alliance with Russia to defeat the common 
enemy. 

It is a question of getting rid impartially of 
all those who do not accept the fundamental 
principles of this Government, for which our 
men are dying in the air, at sea, and on 
land—who seek, by devious subterfuge, to 
“make America over.” 

For one Deatherage working on Navy and 
Army contracts there are a hundred “reds” 
and near-“reds.” 

It is high time the administration stopped 
making fish of one kind of subverter and fowl 
of another. 

up the Dies dossier to the President 
and the Attorney General now. 

Make it public and get rid of every man 
and woman in the service—civilian, Army, or 
Navy—whose record has not been 100-percent 
United States American. 

The administration owes this to our 
fighters. 

It owes it to all real Americans. 

Get the Red as well as the White Camellians 
out of their nests in the civil and war services 
of the U. 8. A. 





Vinson Bill Held Boon to Worker 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF ~ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by David Lawrence, which 
was published in the Washington Star. 


Vinson Birt Hetp Boon To WorKER—FINAN- 
CIAL Report SEEN AS CURB ON UNION 
EXPLOITATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Labor union organizations have grown to 
tremendous financial and political power 
under the New Deal, but when Congress 
wants to pass a simple statute asking all 
unions to file a public statement giving their 
assets and liabilities and a statement of their 
receipts and expenditures, spokesmen for the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
American Federation of Labor raise a loud 
protest. 

What are the labor union leaders afraid of? 
What do they wish to conceal? Analyzing 
the arguments made against passage of the 
bill sponsored by Chairman Vinson, of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, one finds an 
expressed fear that the financial strength 
of the unions will become exposed to view. 

“The only result of a bill of this type,” 
said a statement to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in behalf of Philip Murray, president 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
“would be to make available to the employer 
all the information which he might need for 
his purposes. to give him the advantage that 
accrues to any negotiator from knowing 
precisely the financial situation of the other 
party to the negotiations so that he may 
know precisely the point at which the other 
party to the negotiations is prepared to come 
to an agreement. This has been the objec- 
tive of legislation of this type in the past. 
It is its objective today.” 
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But has the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions never made any use of the vast amount 
of data on corporation profits and the finan- 
cial details required to be made public by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission? Have 
the labor unions never sought to benefit in 
any wage negotiations by the knowledge of 
what the financial position of the employer 
party happened to be? 

The truth is there is a deeper and far more 
important purpose in the legislation. It is 
to protect the workers from being exploited. 
They do not know today how much money 
taken from them in dues and initiation fees 
goes for union requirements and how much 
goes for politics and assessments to fight bat- 
tles in other unions for the furtherance of 
individual ambitions and national labor union 
politics. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee in a 
recent attempt to get the financial data on 
labor unions was refused the facts by a large 
number of unions. Why was a congressional 
committee defied? There are rumors that 
the committee will be compelled soon to use 
its subpena power to get answers to its ques- 
tionnaires, but the mystery as to why the 
data are being concealed from Congress has 
not been cleared up. 

The preliminary report shows that the as- 
sets of 117 national] and international unions 
amount to $82,595,000 and that a 15-percent 
increase occurred in the first 18 months of 
the defense period. Aggregate receipts were 
given as $80,000,000 and disbursements at 
$68,860,000. 

THOUSANDS NOT INCLUDED 


But the foregoing sums cover only 117 na- 
tional unions. More than 4,500 local labor 
unions which handle their own finances were 
not covered by the report. It is estimated 
that the unions have about 10,000,000 mem- 
bers. They claim more than that number. 
Dues range from $1 a month in some unions 
to $5 a month in others. If the average pay- 
ment of dues is $25 a year. the labor unions 
of America are collecting upward of $250,- 
000,000 a year. Some estimates go as high 
as a billion dollars a year. And the unions 
are not paying a cent of taxes. 

Should any organizations collecting such 
vast sums be immune from all responsibility 
for public disclosure of their financial affairs? 
Corporations enjoy no such immunity when 
they handle the money of their stockholders. 
It is often contended that the unions make 
financial statements themselves Many do 
make excellent statements annually but the 
vast majority of the unions do not, as is evi- 
denced by the failure of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee to get the truth even when 
formal questionnaires were sent out to all the 
labor unions 

Are the labor politicians afraid of public- 
ity—afraid that the workers might begin to 
ask questions? Already by means of the 
closed-shop or union-shop device and other 
schemes for compulsory unionism, such as 
maintenance of membership, the helpless 
worker cannot challenge the will of the auto- 
cratic group or clique which manage the 
union’s affairs. If he starts a revolt, he risks 
losing his job, for unless he remains a mem- 
ber in good standing the employer must fire 
him at the behest of the union chiefs. 

The proposed legislation might well be 
called a step to emancipate the American 
workingman from the clutches of the labor 
politicians, and no better evidence of the need 
for this simple bill could be given than the 
very vigorous efforts made by the top men in 
the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to stifle the 
proposed legislation, which doesn’t seek to 
regulate unions but merely asks that publicity 
be given to the vast sums of money they col- 
lect. Incidentally, the bill would also require 
business and trade associations to comply 
with the same rules and stipulations about 
their financial affairs. 
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Has Congress the Courage To Do Four 
Things? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my reinarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial by Mr. 
Frank S. Hoag, publisher of the Pueblo 
Star-Journal, of Pueblo, Colo.: 


HAS CONGRESS THE COURAGE TO DO FOUR THINGS? 


A wave of public sentiment is spreading all 
over the country in favor of Congress doing 
four things, and doing them now: 

1, Cutting out all nondefense expenditures, 
except expenditures which are necessary in 
the ordinary operation of the Government. 

2. Abolish the 40-hour week in all defense 
industries. 

3. Abolish time and a half and double time 
in all defense industries until after 48 hours 
have been worked in any 1 week. 

4. Pass a law to prevent strikes in all de- 
fense industries for the duration of the war. 

And if there is to be a fifth and yroper 
thing which Congress should do, it should 
pass a resolution, which employers and many 
employees are agreed upon, viz, that Madam 
Perkins should resign as the petticoat head 
of the Department of Labor, and that in her 
stead the President should appoint a man 
who has been on both sides of a pay roll, 
providing. of course, the First Lady will allow 
him to do so. 

Referring to the first demand stated above, 
the President is calling upon the Nation to 
sacrifice in every possible way, but he is not 
sacrificing anything himself, and neither is 
Congress so far as expenditures in nondefense 
industries and useless boards, bureaus, and 
commissions are concerned 

Of course, it takes courage to pass laws 
which certain labor leaders do not want. 
They want the 40-hour week with time and 
a half and double time after 40 hours have 
been worked to remain on the statute books. 
They know that labor in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan is working from 48 to 60 hours a week, 
with nothing extra for overtime or work on 
Sundays, but that makes no difference to 
them 

Congress also knows that in the countries 
which Germany and Italy have subdued labor 
there is also working from 48 to 60 hours for 
the Axis Powers at starvation wages, making 
arms and munitions with which to fight the 
sons, brothers, and fathers of some laboring 
men in America who won’t work longer than 
40 hours to make arms and ammunitions to 
help protect their own kin, let alone preserve 
the American way of life for everybody. 

Of course, it takes courage to oppose labor 
leaders and vote to abolish overtime and 
double time until after 48 hours when Ameri- 
can boys are fighting in trenches for days and 
nights with very little sleep or rest at any 
time, but Congress ought to do it. 

Of course, it takes courage to oppose labor 
leaders and vote to pass a law to prohibit 
strikes in defense industries for the duration 
of the war, but Congress ought to do it. 

Congress should remember that it was the 
refusal of the French Government, dictated 
to by labor leaders, to change from the 40- 
hour workweek to a longer workweek that 
found the French Nation woefully short of 
offense and defense weapons to stop Germany. 
And now France is cowing before the en- 
forced regulations of Hitler, crushed and 
humiliated. 
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We venture the assertion that a great 
majority of the rank and file of labor would 
be entirely satisfied to help speed up pro- 
duction by working 48 hours per week, with 
overtime after 48 hours, if their leaders would 
only agree to that schedule, but with the 
silent backing of the Precident and Madam 
Perkins, Congress hesitates to act. 

But Congress should also realize that there 
is another and a more powerful bloc of voters, 
the American public, which is also going to 
have something to say at the ballot box next 
November. And when that bloc decides to 
speak its mind concerning what Congress may 
have then refused to do, one of the biggest 
upsets in American politics will fill the head- 
lines with big black type. 

The taxpayers, both local and Federal, the 
relatives of the sons, brothers, and fathers 
who are now fighting in hell holes and among 
the clouds and on treacherous seas to help 
make certain that the laboring men of this 
Nation may have a safe place to lay their 
heads are going to the polls en masse, and 
what a verdict they will render. 

And remember too that when many of 
these labor racketeers try to get back into 
normal industry after this war is over one of 
the first questions employers will ask them 
is, “Why are you out of a job; where have you 
been employed during the past year or two?” 
Who will be given the preference for re- 
employment, the boy who left a good job to 
fight or the man who profiteered in defense 
employment? Answer that yourself. 

It is just as reprehensible to profiteer in 
employment in defense industries as it is to 
profiteer in profits obtained in defense indus- 
tries. Don’t forget that fact. 

The time has come when every man must 
stand on his own feet; must sink or swim on 
what he does or does not do. 

Everywhere the American people are de- 
manding that Congress and the President do 
something about the four subjects named 
above. If Congress and the President con- 
tinue to do nothing about these superimpor- 
tant subjects then the American people will 
take matters in their own hands next No- 
vember regardless of party politics or the 
party label any candidate pins on his political 
lapel. This will be one time when politics 
will be adjourned, and it will be an aroused 
public sentiment that will do the adjourning. 





House Erred in Killing Bull Shoals 
and Table Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Arkan- 
sas Gazette, Arkansas’ largest newspaper 
in Arkansas, thinks the House committed 
a grave error last week in killing Table 
Rock and Bull Shoals Dams. I quote 
here the editorial: 


One of the arguments used to induce the 
House to kill appropriations for the Bull 
Shoals and Table Rock Dams on the White 
River was that power from these projects 
would not be available in time to be of serv- 
ice in the war-production program. But that 
same objection could have been raised to 
other projects for which apprepriations or 
authorizations have been made by Congress. 
The Norfolk Dam in Arkansas is not sched- 
uled to generate any power before March 1944. 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s Douglas Dam in 
Tennessee, described as vital to production of 


aluminum for war purposes, is just now start- 
ing from scratch and will not be completed 
for several years. It is said that the steam- 
electric power installation for the Lake Cath- 
erine aluminum plant, a major war project, 
will not be in operation short of 2 years be- 
cause of the time it will take to obtain the big 
turbo-generators. 

Actually, of course, the question whether 
Bull Shoals and Table Rock and other dams 
would ever provide power for war purposes 
could be answered, not by guesses made about 
the length of time the war will last, but by 
the course of events the world around. The 
best hope of an early and decisive victory for 
the United Nations lies at present in Russia. 

But we must be prepared to keep on fight- 
ing, on the battle lines ana on the produc- 
tion lines, as long as we have undefeated ene- 
mies left. We might find we had gambled 
against disaster and lost if, on the assump- 
tion that the war would cnd by a certain 
time, we failed to build up } ower facilities for 
the longer and more exhausting struggle that 
we had hoped to be spared 

Table Rock and Bull Sheals, moreover, are 
just two dams in a comprehensive river con- 
trol and development program long antedat- 
ing the war. If war had never come there 
would still be long-range reasons for carry- 
ing out that program, wbcse purpose is not 
power production alone Like Wappapello 
on the St. Francis, Denison on the Red, Pen- 
sacola and Markhams Ferry and Fort Gibson 
on the Grand, Blue Mountain on the Petit 
Jean, and Nimrod on Fourche la Fave, Table 
Rock and Bull Shoals are 2nits in the plan 
worked jut by the Army engineers to control 
the flood waters of the two great tributaries 
of the lower Mississippi Their flood-control 
benefits would not be restricted to Arkansas. 
More effective and greatly needed protection 
would be provided for the whole lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. This great region has his- 
torically suffered from lack of control over 
its mighty streams, and a ccmprehensive, far- 
seeing plan to bring about that control is not 
to be dismissed by saying that dual-purpose 
dams comprised in it would not be ready to 
deliver power before the war was over. 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—Bureau That Visualized 
War Needs Praised by the Secretary 
of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
told the House in considerable detail, 
the story of how the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce functions in 
our war program. In those remarks I 
indicated that this is one bureau that 
some time ago foresaw the situation with 
which we were to be confronted, planned 
the conversion of its facilities, and was 
ready for the war effort. I again call 
your attention to those remarks which 
may be found on page 1283 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD for Monday, February 
16, 1942. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I include in 
my remarks excerpts from a letter of the 
Secretary of Commerce, Hon. Jesse H. 
Jones, which pertain to appropriations 
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for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for the fiscal year 1943. 


My instructions to the bureaus of the 
Department of Commerce for more than a 
year and a half have been that they should 
all give complete priority to what was, first, 
the defense effort and is now the war effort. 
Nonessential and nonmilitary activities, in 
all instances, have been deferred. 

This transformation began to show results 
at the beginning of 1941 and is now as com- 
plete and effective as we know how to make 
it, although every bureau stands ready still 
to undertake any job or assume any Obliga- 
tion which will contribute to victory. 

The Department of Commerce has no other 
thought or desire and it has already sub- 
ordinated most of its normal functions. 

> * >” * * 

We are, however, fighting a total war and 
there are contributions to be made by those 
who work behind the line of battle. In this 
category, fall * * * the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 

The Department knows of the criticism 
raised against such agencies, but it chal- 
lenges its correctness and asks the Senate to 
take a clearer and more deliberate view of 
their functions. Stimulated, no doubt, by 
the fact that their normal activities were 
more remote, these bureaus have been even 
more vigorous in their efforts to do their part 
toward victory. They are today, let me assure 
you, devoting every ounce of energy that 
statutory obligations will permit to war ac- 
tivities, and these contributions already have 
been measured in the thousands of man- 
hours of uvertime. 

It is, therefore, my fervent conviction that 
a grave injustice was done to the Bureau cf 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce when its 
Budget-approved appropriation for the com- 
ing fiscal year was reduced by approximately 
20 percent, both for its services in Washing- 
ton and in the field. 

This Bureau, over the years, has been a 
veritable storehouse for economic informa- 
tion invaluable to the present war effort. If 
my statement needs support, you can get 
confirmation from at least half a dozen other 
agencies—for the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce has performed countless 
valuable services for the War and Navy De- 
partments, Office of Production Management, 
Office of Price Administration, War Produc- 
tion Board, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, and the Board of 
Economic Warfare 

The last-named organization found such a 
mine of facts and brains in the Bureau that 
it decided to utilize those services rather than 
to go through the lengthy and expensive 
process of creating a staff of its own to do 
essential work. 

In fact. if there is one accomplishment in 
which the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce may take pride, it is that it has 
already saved the Government millions of 
dollars and untold manpower in providing 
economic information to the newer agencies. 

A reduction of 20 percent in the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce budget 
cannot be used only to cut off fat. There is 
no fat, for what might be called peace- 
time functions are either statutory oF 
are no longer peacetime functions. The cut, 
if it har to be made, will have to come out 
of things that we need and need desperately. 

The same holds true of the 20-percent cut 
taken in the appropriation for the field offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. They, too, have been given new direc- 
tion and are neither dying nor in a coma, 
but busy working on wartime tasks, 

= * * 7 * 

It is my profound conviction that in the 
Department of Commerce appropriation bill, 
as it now lies before you, is a striking exam- 
ple of how the thing which is easiest to 
understand gets what it deserves while other 
activities have difficulty. 











We're Not Spectators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Shreveport (La.) Times: 


WE'RE NOT SPECTATORS 


“This is total war. We are all under fire— 
soldiers and civilians alike. No one is a 
spectator, we are all belligerents. To win, we 
must fight.” 

These words, taken from President Roose- 
velt’s appeal to Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
of the War Production Board, urging expanded 
production, reach the heart of the morale 
problem now confronting the Nation.. Too 
many people are clinging too long to the be- 
lief that this is just another war, no different 
from the rest. ; 

They err, greatly. 

More nations have been overrun and en- 
slaved by an invader in this war than any 
in the past. For the first time in history, 
real war has encircled the globe (in World 
War No. 1 there was almost no fighting in the 
Pacific). Never before has the world seen 
such a massing of force in the hands of 
nations seeking conquests, striving for the 
overthrow of established institutions in other 
countries. Never before have civilians been 
drawn so completely within the zones of 
combat. ; 

It is not just another war. It is a gigantic, 
all-engulfing struggle in which no sign of a 
possible stalemate or compromise is to be 
seen. Before peace returns, the flames of 
conflict will reach out and touch millions who 
now think they dwell in security 

The President’s words should not go un- 
heeded. Wherever there is lazy optimism and 
self-satisfaction, an awakening is needed. 
This is a Jungle world, and the nation which 
is half awake has little chance for survival. 








National Swiss Cheese Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
this is National Swiss Cheese Week, and, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to say a few words 
regarding Green County, Wis., the Swiss 
cheese center of America. It is a 
friendly, fun-loving county, embracing 2 
cities, 5 villages, 16 productive town- 
ships, and the 2 unincorporated settle- 
ments of Juda and Clarno. Each com- 
munity has a unique and picturesque 
character of its own. 

Albany: Home of a condensed-milk 
plant, a door-latch factory, several 
smaller industries. Population, 741. 

Brodhead: Eastern gateway to Green 
County. Creamery, cheese factory, and 
cheese storage. Population, 1,750. 
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Brooklyn: Energetic little community, 
with populations in Green and Dane 
Counties; center of unusually fertile 
w.ilk-producing area. Population, in 
Green County, 305. 

Browntown: Home of a large pow- 
dered-milk factory and a silica sand 
plant. Lies in a rich dairying area and 
overlooks valley of Pecatonica River. 
Population, 271. 

Monroe: County seat. Famed as the 
Swiss cheese capital of the United States 
of America. Shipping center for cheese 
from wide area. Four Swiss cheese fac- 
tories, vast cold storages, and a brewery. 
Daily newspaper. Retail and residential 
advantages. A growing medical center 
with two hospitals, one newly built at 
cost of $400,000. Recreation park with 
municipal swimming pool, tennis courts, 
playground, picnic facilities, an adjacent 
golf course. Population, 6,182. 

Monticello: Hub of the Limburger-pro- 
ducing region; a scenic Little Sugar River 
spot. Two Swiss cheese factories. 
Woolen mil] that sends quality blankets 
to all parts of the country. Neat homes 
surrounded by well-kept flower gardens. 
Population, 714. J 

New Glarus: Colonized by the original 
Swiss settlers in 1845. Traditions of the 
founders commemorated by annual Wil- 
helm Tell play. A large mill. condensery, 
Swiss lace and embroidery plant. Large 
homes and attractive gardens. Popula- 
tion, 1,068. ‘ 

Green County is the gateway to Wis- 
consin. It has provided a thrilling entry 
to the attractions of America’s dairy- 
land. It is the ideal starting point for a 
Wisconsin tour. All-weather highways 
are matched by excellent side roads from 
which one can view ro-ling vistas of rare 
beauty. The charm of this region lies in 
the fact that it is both attractive and 
productive. 

Two things surprise the visitor to this 
great alfalfa and blue-grass region; the 
beauty of the countryside and the 1,000 
feet above-sea-level elevations. Both 
these factors influenced the Swiss col- 
onists to settle here in 1845. Direct 
from the Alps they found much to re- 
mind them of home in the high rolling 
terrain of Green County. 

Wilhelm Tell lives again in this beauti- 
ful county. Each year camera club 
members and snapshot fans flock to the 
Little Switzerland of America. Each 
year, over the Labor Day week end, the 
inhabitants of New Glarus present their 
Wilhelm Tell pageant-play—one per- 
formance in Swiss, one in English—in a 
beautiful natural amphitheater. Also 
featured are singing and folk dancing on 
the green by descendants of the hardy 
pioneers. The play emphasizes the Swiss 
love of freedom cherished for centuries 
in the mountain republic and appreci- 
ated by those who have transplanted 
their fine culture and sworn their loyalty 
to our younger Republic. 

Colorful old-world customs and cos- 
tumes remain. Even the architecture 
occasionally reveals the influence. The 
people themselves are _ industrious, 
thrifty, friendly. As cheesemakers, they 
work in the grand old tradition of qual- 
ity. When they play their laughter and 
songs echo across the green valleys. 
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Urges Enactment of Legislation for 
Creation of a National Defense Com- 
mission 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday. March 17, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, now 
that discussion centers on the advisabil- 
ity of establishing a National Defense 
Commission to survey our national de- 
fense resources and coordinate the ef- 
forts of our armed forces, it is apparent 
that the legislation introduced by me dur- 
ing the Seventy-sixth and Seventy-sev- 
enth Congresses and embodied in House 
Joint Resolution 417 and H. R. 2317, is 
worthy of serious consideration. 

In this connection, I am in receipt of 
a commendatory letter from Maj. Gen. 
William C. Rivers, United States Army 
(retired), who is recognized as an au- 
thority on military affairs from his long 
and honorable career as an officer in the 
United States Army during which time 
he saw active service at Santiago, Cuba, 
Philippine Islands, and France. 

Major General Rivers’ letter is as 


follows: 
New York, March 14, 1942. 
To the Honorable James E. VAN ZANDT, 
The House of Congress, q 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have read with interest your 
H. R. 2317 and your remarks concerning that 
resolution. The H. R. 2317 provides for the 
creation of a National Defense Commission 
to survey our national defense resources and 
to study our national defense requirements. 
As a retired officer who was long a practi- 
tioner of war, including joint operations of 
our Navy and Army at Santiago, Cuba, the 
Philippines, and France, where I had a battle 
commend in all our major combats, may I 
submit a few remarks? 

Your pending resolution would appropriate 
the sum of $100,000 for the expenses con- 
nected with the survey. You will recollect 
that Congress has made but one recent simi- 
lar appropriation for such asurvey. That was 
the sum of $60,000 appropriated by Congress 
for the Howell board in 1934 That board, 
the Federal Aviation Commission, was lim- 
ited by law to the investigation of matters 
about aviation Nevertheless, the Federal 
Aviation Commission included on page 123 
of its printed report the following striking 
statement of opinion: “Intense study and 
prompt remedy should be given to the inter- 
relationship of the national defense services. 
The questions of air force organization and 
utilization in their broadest aspects become 
questions of general national defense organi- 
zation and policy, and particularly involve 
the relations among the armed services. 
Though we appreciate the efforts now being 
made for coordination, we are left with the 
feeling that the present degree of mutual 
understanding between the Army and the 
Navy is less than might be desired, that the 
machinery for settling differences in mat- 
ters of detail lacks something in effectiveness 
and that the arrangements for keeping com- 
manders in the field notified of their respec- 
tive responsibilities in joint operations with 
neighboring units of the sister service are 
strikingly inadequate.” 

The discussion of unity of command pro- 
ceeds apace in Congress and in the press. 
Several plans of organization and reorgani- 
zation seem to be considered in the effort 
to insure the greatest effectiveness of the 
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armed forces. Public opinion in the country 
appears to be more and more in favor of 
considering the matter of a single Air Corps 
along the lines proposed by the late Gen. 
William Mitchell as a result of his own 
experiences as a pilot and as the commander 
of our air force in France in 1918. Such an 
Air Corps would presumably have its own 
laws for pay, promotion, and retirement. 

The Chief Executive might ultimately de- 
sire relief from attending to some of the 
details of commanding all the forces, as the 
war lengthens and as other important mat- 
ters consume more of the President's time. 
A secretary of defense in the Cabinet might 
be provided to control all the armed forces 
under the President's direction. Three civil- 
ian assistant secretaries would presumably 
be at the head of the Navy, the Army, and the 
Air Corps. This would make a reduction in 
the number of Cabinet members, The sec- 
retary of defense could aid the Chief Execu- 
tive in inspecting and reporting on the needs 
and relative efficiency and progress of the 
Navy, Army. and Air Corps. Such a plan 
is used in some twenty other countries. The 
unpartisan and objective judgment of a civil- 
ian secretary of defense would be of assistance 
to the Congress. 

A small national defense college could be 
established under the secretary of defense. 
This defense college would be in reality the 
joint general staff to direct the combined 
operations of the Army and Navy. Selected 
officers from the Navy and Army, men with 
the best strategic brains, and a few civilian 
experts selected from other Government de- 
partments would constitute the student body 
of the defense college. 

It is doubtful if anyone has ever calculated 
the added cost to the Government due to 
duplicate expenditures on the part of the 
two services. The Army and Navy have two 
great hospital plants in the District of Co- 
lumbia; two great air fields for the Army and 
Navy at Washington. separated by a wire 
fence; duplicate warehouses and shipping 
bases at various ports for shipping supplies 
to overseas possessions; great, costly air train- 
ing schools and air fields at a number of 
places through our broad land. However it 
is not the extra expense to our taxpayers 
which worries some students of the present 
organization of our defense forces. The 
greatest gain, in the judgment of such stu- 
dents, is that a unified organization of all 
defense forces, under a secretary of defense, 
would result in immense gain in the opera- 
tions of the armed services. The unity and 
cohesion in the matter of joint operations 
of all the defense forces is said to be the 
great advantage which would result from the 
establishment of a department of national 
defense—composed of three coequal armed 
branches—the Air, the Navy, and the Army. 

Yours faithfully, 
WiLLiAM C. RIVERS, 
Major General, United 
States Army, Retired. 





Rock Dams 
Valleys 


Bull Shoals and Table 
Requested by Southwest 
Asseciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the South- 
west Valleys Association, an old organi- 


zation with membership in 8 States, re- 
quests the Congress to write back into 
the War Department civil functions ap- 
propriations bill the Bull Shoals and 
Table Rock Dams. I quote it here: 


Be it resolved by the directors of the 
Southwest Valleys Association in a regularly 
called meeting at Fayetteville, Ark., on 
March 13, 1942, That we deeply regret the 
action taken by the House of Representatives 
in striking from the War Department civil 
functions appropriation bill the provisions 
providing funds for the construction of 
dams on the White River in Arkansas and 
Missouri, at Bull Shoals and Table Rock. We 
earnestly urge the Senate to write into the 
bill, when the same comes before that body, 
amendments that will restore appropriations 
in proper amounts to begin, continue, and 
expedite the work on eaid dams so that they 
may soon become effective instruments in the 
war effort. We equally urge upon the House 
of Representatives concurrence in said 
amendments as and when incorporated in 
the appropriation bill. 

As candor may require the reasons which 
actuate us in this matter, be it known unto 
all concerned that: 

(1) Disastrous floods occur in the valleys 
of the Arkansas, White, Ouachita, and St. 
Francois Rivers, one year out of three, bring- 
ing death, injury. and disease upon our 
people and damage and destruction to our 
property. In the White River Valley alone, 
more than 4,000,000 acres of the most fertile 
and productive land in the Mississippi Basin 
are thus affected. This means no produc- 
tion and no food in such years. 

(2) Public property, including highways, 
bridges, railroads, communication, water, and 
sewer lines, are rendered useless at the high 
stages of floods in bad repair when the over- 
flow subsides. 

(3) Within the basin of the White 
River there are great deposits of iron ore, 
lead, zinc, and manganese underdevolped 
because there is no low-cost power avail- 
able. 

(4) Within the Arkansas Basin at Bauxite, 
Ark., there is the largest deposit of bauxite 
in the country. Indeed, from it comes 94 
percent of the domestic supply. But again, 
the lack of adequate power makes it neces- 
sary to ship much of the ore to Niagara 
Falls and other places where there is low- 
cost power. 

(5) Lack of power in Arkansas and South 
Missouri curtails production of existing 
plants and forbids altogether the establish- 
ment of new enterprises. Recent examples 
of Missouri and Arkansas losing projects of 
importance to National Defense make it man- 
datory that more sources of power be made 
available. 

(6) Whether the war is of short or long 
duration, iron, lead, zinc, manganese, and 
bauxite will be sorely needed by the Govern- 
ment for a long, long time. These basic 
materials are here in abundance. They can- 
not be mined by pick and shovel, ncr can 
they be reduced to metallic form by primi- 
tive methods. Electric energy and plenty of 
it is the one thing needed. There is, of 
course, power in the White River but it will 
stay there just like the minerals will remain 
in the ground unless some dams are built 
and some generating equipment installed in 
them 

Therefore, it is our opinion that these dams 
are needed and that they can be built and 
placed in operation in time to be of real use 
in the war effort Obviously, in war it is 
worse to have too little than it is to be too 
late; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of the Congress imme- 
diately. 
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On Removal of Governor Tugwell Re- 
quested by the People of Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include more editorials and com- 
ments published in various nation’s 
newspapers asking for a change in the 
shameful governorship of Puerto Rico 
under Rexford Guy Tugwell, as has been 
strongly demanded by the pzople of 
Puerto Rico. 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Journal] 
BEHIND THE EIGHT-BALL 


The masses of the people of Puerto Rico 
never have liked Rexford Guy Tugwell, and 
indications are they never will—so long as 
he remains Governor’ of this United States 
island possession. The one-time ace brain- 
truster of the New Deal was named to the 
Puerto Rican post by President Roosevelt a 
year ago, and we have had a suspicion (with 
no evidence upon which it might be based) 
that the appointment was given him as a 
self-defense means, in order to get him away 
from Washington. But he has failed to make 
friends with the natives, which means his 
usefulness is at an end; indeed, it never 
really began, if one is to judge by reports of 
constant friction between the Governor and 
other branches of the government. The 
most recent happening to indicate direction 
of the political winds in Puerto Rico was re- 
ported last week when a legislative commit- 
tee called upon Governor Tugwell and advised 
that he should send a written message to the 
body, instead of appearing in person, at the 
opening of the scheduled session. The sug- 
gestion, said to have been courteously pre- 
sented, warned the Governor that if he 
undertook to deliver his message personally, 
half the membership of the legislature would 
walk out of the hall He took the hint. 
From which it will be seen that Mr. Tugwell 
is squarely behind the eight-ball, to speak 
in the vernacular, and it is obvious, too, that 
he should relieve President Roosevelt of em- 
barrassment by tendering his resignation. 
The best friends of the man in the White 
House realize that one of his greatest weak- 
nesses is his dislike of the task of ridding 
his administration of misfits whom he hap- 
pens to like personally; this, it has often 
been said, is responsible for continuing 
Madam Perkins as Secretary of Labor—a po- 
sition for which she has shown from the 
beginning a most embarrassing ineptness. 
But in the case of Governor Tugwell, it seems 
to us, the President should recall him from 
Puerto Rico and place him in some other 
position—one in which his talents, such as 
they are, might find some acceptable use. 


[From the Coshocton (Ohio) Tribune and 
Times] 


PUERTO RICO REBUKES TUGWELL 


The predicament of Rexford G. Tugwell as 
Governor of Puerto Rico grows steadily worse. 
When it came time for him to attend the 
opening of the legislature at San Juan and 
deliver his message, a legislati, > commission 
courteously advised him not to go in person, 
but to send his remarks. He was told that 
the legislative coalition, which lacks only a 











vote of ha a majority in each chamber, 
planned to out of the assembly on his 
arrival. — may or may not bear out the 


statement of Botivar PacAN, Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico at Washington, 
that the island, due to Governor Tugwell’s ad- 
ministration, “is on the verge of anarchy and 
chaos.” But it definitely shows that the 
New Deal storm center is not personally ac- 

to the people of Puerto Rico. And 
this is no time for relations of that sort. 
Indeed, this is a time for even more than 
ordinary cultivation of good will among the 
people of Caribbean islands, who occupy the 
natural lookouts for the Panama Canal. All 
too frequently, the President has allowed a 
situation to drift from bad to worse because 
he has disliked the unpleasant business of 
removing or unseating a personal appointee. 
The rebuke of his Governor for Puerto Rico 
should be enough to tell him that the state 
of affairs down. there needs his attention, 
and needs it imperatively. 


{From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch] 
To the Eprror or THE Post-DIsPaTcH: 

You are right in asking the Government to 
look into the state of affairs in Puerto Rico. 
The péople of Puerto Rico are proud Ameri- 
can citizens, and are willing to cooperate 
with their Government if given a chance. 
They resent Rexford G. Tugwell’s treatment. 
They are democratic people and refuse to be 
intimidated by any Governor. If they don’t 
like the New Deal, why should Mr. Tugwell 
force them to accept it? Botivar PacANn ac- 
cuses the Governor of provoking a revolu- 
tion and sponsoring Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence in the face of “the overwhelming 
pro-American sentiments prevailing” there. 
Washington should recall Mr. Tugwell at once 
and send a man capable of keeping peace in 
the island, instead of disrupting the people’s 
will. I am from Puerto Rico, and I would 
rather give up my life than my American 
citizenship. I know that many people feel 
the same way I do about our American fel- 
lowman. Send the Puerto Ricans a Governor 
who will show some interest and affection, 
and every one of them will be proud to die 
for the good of the U.S. A. 

OCEANIA. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala:). News] 
REX TUGWELL CALLED A PUBLIC NUISANCE 


WasHINGTON.—A cable message in which 
two coalition party leaders of Puerto Rico 
termed Gov. Rexford Guy Tugwell a public 
nuisance was published Thursday in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. The message was 
sent to Interior Secretary Ickes by Senators 
Celestino Iriarte and Lino Padrén Rivers, 
officers of the party. It was placed in the 
Recorp by Resident Commissioner Botrivar 
PacAn, of Puerto Rico. The Puerto Ricans 
said Tugwell was “as big a failure here as in 
the States.” 


[From the Hudson (N. Y.) Daily Star} 
PAGAN DEMANDS TUGWELL REMOVAL 

WasHINGTON, D. C., February 11.—The 
Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, 
Botivar PacAN, today demanded the removal 
of Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell. PacAn said 
Tugwell “is provoking a revolution,” and has 
fostered a Communist labor organization to 
Spread radical strikes. Said Pacsn: “The 
island is on the verge of anarchy and chaos.” 


[From the New Orleans (La.) Times- 
Picayune | 
PAGAN HITS ICKES’ STAND AND FLAYS TUGWELL 
METHOD 
WASHINGTON, February 14.—In a sharply 
phrased reply to Secretary Ickes, Resident 
Commissioner Botivar PacAn, of Puerto Rico, 
declared that under Gov. Rexford Guy Tug- 
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well democracy was “in black-out in Puerto 
Rico.” Ickes defended the administration of 
Tugwell Thursday and called upon “coalition- 
ists” in the island to “bury their political 
difference until after we’ve won the war.” In 
a statement, PacANn said he was “surprised 
that Secretary Ickes apparently has rendered 
judgment in this case before -the same has 
been brought to his official attention with 
proper facts” He declared that was not the 
way to do justice “in the American way,” 
adding, “Anyhow, I yet consider Harold L. 
Ickes a Democrat, judging him by his fre- 
quent speeches and articles in continental 
United States, and I hope that when the 
facts are brought formally to his attention he 
will react as a man of high judgment and 
justice. PacAn said the coalition party won 
a majority in the last election. PacAn called 
Tugwell “really the greatest saboteur of the 
principles of democracy for which the United 
States is fighting throughout the world.” 


[From the Madisonville (Ky.) Messenger] 
ACCUSE TUGWELL AS COMMUNIST 

WASHINGTON, February 12.—Puerto Rican 
Resident Commissioner Bottvark PacAN has 
demanded removal of Gov. Rexford G. Tug- 
well, of Puerto Rico, and charged that he was 
“provoking a revolution” in the territory. 
“Governor Tugwell,” the Commissioner said 
in a statement, “is framing a despotic con- 
spiracy in complicity with the island’s Com- 
munistic and independentistic demagogue. 
The people of Puerto Rico urge the prompt 
removal of Governor Tugwell as the only way 
to restore tranquillity and confidence in 
American institutions in Puerto Rico.” He 
charged that Tugwell had fostered and organ- 
ized in the Territory a “new radical com- 
munistie labor organization to provoke vio- 
lence and disorder,” and advocated Puerto 
Rican independence. 


jFrom the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune] 


“The people of Puerto Rico,” says their 
Resident Commissioner in Washington, “urge 
the prompt removal of Governor Tugwell as 
the only way to restore tranquillity and con- 
fidence in American institutions in Puerto 
Rico.” Yes, it’s Rexford Guy, the self-styled 
“experimentalist.” Remember him? 





Control of Enemy Aliens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. MTL. Speaker, ladies, 
and gentlemen of the House, the west- 
coast congressional delegations have been 
meeting from time to time upon the sub- 
ject of defense and control of enemy 
aliens and Japanese of dual citizenship. 
As a Representative from the State of 
California, I have felt, and still feel, that 
the enemy alien and dual-citizenship 
Japanese are a great hazard, as they are 
presently permitted to live and operate 
immediately adjacent to many of our 
defense projects. The people of my 
State and district are becoming very im- 
patient with the dilatory attitude that 
some governmentaj departments are evi- 
dencing. 

There appears to be a greater concern 
over the civil liberties of the dual-citizen- 


_ is evident. 
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ship Japanese than over the welfare of 
our true citizens in this Nation. Civil 
liberties are a splendid participation in 
our form of government but when our 
form of government is threatened then 
in my mind civil liberties accorded to 
those who constitute a hazard to our 
form of government is a fallacy, to say 
the least. 

We hear many comments in Washing- 
ton about the lack of cooperation and 
lethargy of the American citizen. My 
observations and experiences definitely 
indicate that we have governmental de- 
partments suffering from a great deal 
more lethargy than the American public, 
and it is time that those in positions of 
responsibility assume their obligations in 
behalf of the welfare of this Nation. 
And, to indicate to the membership of 
this House one of the departments loaded 
with lethargy and civil-liberties inter- 
ests, I call specific attention to the fol- 
lowing broadcast by Mr. Otis T. Wingo, 
Friday, March 13, over WWDC, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 6:45 p. m. 


Today Attorney General Biddle gave a 
new meaning to the word freedom, but it is 
a meaning that many Members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, any many 
persons who are as sincerely interested as 
he is in American victory in this war, will 
read with as deep concern as if they read a 
headline, “United States Army lets Japanese 
planes land in California.” 

Writing in a weekly magazine, Biddle today 
says: “I have directed that no man be ar- 
rested for sedition under Federal law ex- 
cept on my written instructions.” 

The meaning of the Attorney General’s 
revolutionary statement is entirely clear. He 
does not equivocate. All the Federal officers, 
the United States marshals, the district at- 
torneys throughout the country, and all the 
law enforcement officers who are bound by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which they are sworn by oath to en- 
force; none of these can now do his legal 
duty and arrest a Japanese or Nazi for sedi- 
tion, unless he gets a memo cr other written 
instructions from the Attorney General. 

Just how this will operate can best be seen 
by a specific example. Two men in Cali- 
fornia, let us say, hold a mock trial of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. One acts as Chief Justice 
and the other as prosecutor. The President 
is tried for treason. The President is con- 
victed in the mock trial. 

The effects of this, the unrest, the de- 
moralization upon which the German and 
Japanese “fifth columnists” are depending to 
set up domestic chaotic conditions that are 
as disastrous in their threats and realities as 
are bombs dropped on this very spot; all this 
We are at war. We are not at 
peace; the main thing is not to let people 
have licentious liberties in the name of free 
speech. Our jcb is to win the war on every 
front. 

Do you say: “Oh, that wouldn’t happen— 
there would be no such trial of President 
Roosevelt for treason. Even if there were, 
the Federal officers would arrest such men, 
for they obviously are doing their best to 
demoralize the war effort and the vital sup- 
port of it by public opinion, at a time the 
Nation has been attacked. Their treason- 
like amezing activities would immediately 
see them arrested.” 

And, that, my friends, is just where you 
are 100-percent wrong. 

Just such a mock trial of President Roose- 
velt for treason was held in southern Cali- 
fornia. If you don’t believe me, I refer you 
to Mr. Biddle’s own reference to the case in 
the Collier’s magazine published today and 
dated March 21. You will find his reference 
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to the case on page 41, column 2, third 
paragraph. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, if you will look 
in the Los Angeles Herald newspaper for 
February 23, you will find the full report of 
that trial And, ladies and gentlemen, the 
report of the trial is given by the accused 
men. I use the words of the man who acted 
as Chief Justice in trying President Roose- 
velt, reported in that newspaper when I 
quote to you: “We convicted the President of 
treason in giving away the Navy of the United 
States.” 

Just @ newspaper report? Oh, no; just 
actual testimony at the State Building in 
Los Angeles in the public hearings of the 
California States Legislative Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

Do you say that these men were stopped? 
For the answer to that, I read to you 
Attorney General Biddle’s own words, pub- 
lished today as he discusses the prosecutor 
in that mock trial: “When he was arrested 
for sedition by the local officials, I ordered 
him released. He had committed no crime.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am no lawyer. 
All I submit to you are the words that 
express the feelings that I had, not just of 
embarrassment, but also a feeling of stu- 
pidity, as the Washington correspondent of 
the Central News Service of one of our 
Allied Nations said to me: “Wingo, the 
Canadians have taken into custody all the 
Japanese on their west coast. They act, 
observing requirements of decency, and then 
they investigate. They do not let poten- 
tially dangerous enemy citizens or so-called 
enemy dual citizens have the freedom of our 
own citizens, some of whom are being killed 
in war at this very minute. Why don’t you 
Americans protect yourselves? It is all very 
well to say that you are protecting the few 
innocent Japanese residents of the west 
coast by not taking all in custody. But 
isnt it the innocent few who were killed in 
Honolulu? Aren't the peoples of our own 
Allied Nations, innocent civilians, being 
killed every day? Why don’t you Americans 
wake up, Wingo?” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I respectfully sub- 
mit to the Attorney General of the United 
States, thet if law-enforcement officers on 
the west coast must telegraph or write a 
memo to Mr Biddle before making an 
arrest, isn’t the Attorney General assuming 
and vetoing legal, constitutionally given 
powers—no; not just powers; oath-sworn 
duties—to enforce the law and Constitution 
of the United States? 

My fellow Americans, are we so soft that 
we cannot wake up? 


A 


Laura Ingalls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution of the board of super- 
visors of Chenango County, Norwich, 
mee 

Whereas on February 13, 1942, Laura In- 
galls, internationally known woman aviatrix, 
was found guilty of espionage in Federal 
court on charges preferred by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and during the trial 
it was proven that she was on the pay roll 
of the German Government; and 


Whereas on February 20, 1942, Laura In- 
galls was sentenced to serve not less than 
8 months and not more than 2 years in the 
Federal penitentiary: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
members of the Chenango County Board of 
Supervisors that the sentence was entirely 
too lenient. An American citizen enlisting, 
or one who has been drafted under the Selec- 
tive Service Act, must give his services for 
the duration of the war. Here is a woman 
who has been convicted of a serious crime 
is allowed her freedom after serving 8 months 
in the Federal penitentiary; and be it further 

Resolved, That legislation should be 
enacted to make the minimum sentence, 
duration of war, for any person or persons 
found guilty of sabotage, espionage, or sub- 
versive activities; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Congressman and United 
States Senator from this district; and to the 
clerk of the board of supervisors of each 
county in New York State with the request 
that they take similar action. 


Address Before School of Engineering, 
Manhattan College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD an address delivered by me at 
the Golden Jubilee Communion Break- 
fast of the School of Engineering of Man- 
hattan College, in New York City, on 
March 15, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PUBLIC OPINION AS IT AFFECTS THE WAR EFFORT 


It is a great honor and privilege to be in- 
vited to address this gathering of the engi- 
neering school. 

You, in common with -our countrymen, 
have the twofold responsibility of defending 
our freedom in the serious and trying days 
which are ahead—and also of creating a fu- 
ture world order, if possible, that will prevent 
the repetition of devastating war being in- 
flicted on the people of the earth. 

As engineers I know you have studied for 
many years to prepare yourselves for leader- 
ship in the physical sciences. You aspire to 
become architects in the physical order. As 
products of Catholic teaching you have also 
been trained in the true ethical values per- 
taining to the social order 

This assembly is itself a testimony to the 
spiritual and religious ideal. Therefore it 
seems fitting to me this morning to review 
briefly the responsibilities of your leadership 
in fostering the general welfare of this Re- 
public. 

I should like to quote from a recent address 
given by the well-known social scientist, Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, in which he cites the 
following language, which is derived from a 
paper read by the great Belgium Jesuit, 
Father Muller: 

“The nineteenth century has rightly been 
called the century of the social problem; the 
twentieth will in all probability be the cen- 
tury of the international problem. The 
church’s teachings offer for both of these a 
Satisfactory solution. As Catholics, however, 
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have ignored, or have not obtained a satis- 
factory grasp of the former problem, so also 
they have allowed themselves to be outdis- 
tanced in the social sphere by ‘architects 
whom God has not authorized to build.’” 

By our declaration of war as a result of the 
aggression of the Axis states. we undertook, 
as a nation, to defend ou national freedom. 
As a member of the United Nations and sig- 
natory to the Atlantic Charter this country 
is committed to lend every effort to the end 
that in the adjustments among the nations 
of the world after the war is over, there shall 
be no further opportunity for wars. 

In our struggle to preserve our own free- 
dom, just what is meant? Does it mean a 
continuance of a 40-hour week—the right of 
labor to strike, the continuance of the super- 
vised national program for the farmer, or the 
expansion of social security? 

I mention these several externals because 
they are and will be subject to assault. There 
is a demand, for example. that we abandon 
the 40-hour week—that we shelve the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, and that we rele- 
gate the farmer to his own ingenuity and 
resources. 

I believe that because of our advanced 
labor standards and relations, that labor was 
at its greatest efficiency when it was called 
upon to energize the war effort. 

I believe that because of the supervised 
Federal program for the farmer and the farm 
workers, agriculture was and is able to meet 
the demands made upon it to supply food- 
stuffs not only for our own country but for 
our Allies in the United Nations. 

Capital and industry we all agree were at a 
high level when the call came to turn from 
instruments of peace to implements of war. 

And finally and most important, the morale 
of our people, because of the condition of 
business and the high estate of the farmer 
and the laborer, was never better than it was 
on December 7, 1941, when our country was 
attacked. 

Now, in time of war, it is necessary that we 
avoid hysteria and not rush headlong into 
rash actions which may undo overnight the 
good which, in time of peace, took years to 
develop. 

We can best serve the men on our fighting 
fronts by maintaining our balance and sound 
judgment at home. 

On the other hand, however, I do not be- 
lieve that we must now adhere rigidly to 
the code of standards which we adopted in 
time of peace. 

To win this war is the all-important task 
before the Nation. 

Public opinion, when properly stimulated, 
will effect such changes as are necessary to 
obtain a maximum war effort. 

The War Labor Board, for example, has no 
power, other than the force of public opinion, 
to compel the employer or employee to com- 
ply with its rulings. 

In this connection, the force of public 
opinion is dramatically portrayed by the 
rapid disappearance of strikes which hin- 
dered the war effort. The following statement 
issued on Tuesday of this past week by the 
National War Labor Board illustrates not 
only the force of public opinion which has 
demanded that nothing be permitted to im- 
pede production, but it also is a tribute to 
the wholehearted cooperation of labor and 
industry: 

That as of today there is not a single man 
on strike in any plant in the country whose 
production is important or essential to war 
production. 

That as of today we have 68 cases under 
consideration involving a total of 573,439 
workers. Not one of these is on strike. 

There may be here or there throughout the 
country a few, scattered, isolated strikers, 
involving a mere hendful of men, but they 
are not in any industry essential to war 
production. 





It is the duty of every citizen to utilize 
his privilege to share in the creation of public 
opinion. That privilege, when properly exer- 
cised, will benefi‘ our domestic problems 





The abuse of the privilege of the citizen 
share in the creation of public opinion 
ts from needless criticism of the efforts 
charged with the prosecution of the 
It serves no useful purpose for 
who know nothing about military or 
undertake to give gratui- 
whether the war should 

vaged offensively or defensively, whether 
the major pressure should be in the Orient 
or in Europe, or whether we should concen- 
trate on building warships or bombers. To 
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only plays into the hands of our enemies. 

Since Pearl Harbor, fifth columnists and 
other subversive elements have been driven 
completely underground. It is no longer 
possible for them to hide behind the facade 
of isolationist organizations, as they regret- 
tably did prior to the entry of this country 
into the war. In saying this I do not con- 
demn those who in good faith and loyal to 
the American ideal belonged to such organi- 
zations. But just as the enemy within our 
ranks hid behind this type of organization 
before the war, so now they endeavor to uti- 
lize every criticism of the war effort for the 
purpose of creating dissension and strife. 
They distort the purpose and significance of 
every utterance derogatory to the conduct 
of government for an ulterior purpose. 

It is the duty of every loyal American today 
to contribute to the maintenance of national 
teamwork by doing his own job better than 
he has ever done before, the job at the plant 
as well as his job in the community effort. 
This helps production; but, what is even more 
important, it will preserve a sound, normal 
mental outlook, so necessary to ward off hys- 
teria. It aids our civil leaders. We all know 
how much better a football team will play 
when the school is rooting for it and express- 
ing confidence in its ability to achieve victory. 

In saying that senseless and ill-advised 
fault finding with the methods presently fol- 
lowed in coping with the enormous problems 
with which this Nation is confronted tends to 
defeat rather than to victory. I am pointing 
out that the right of free speech must be 
jealously safeguarded by prudent exercise. 
That right will be entirely lost if we are de- 
feated by the Axis Powers. It is much better 
for us by self-discipline and voluntary means 
now to resolve not to engage in the spreading 
of defeatist rumors and reckless accusations 
in order to prevent such a debacle es would 
result from a triumph of our enemies. 

This does not mean that constructive 
thought and expression should be entirely 
abandoned. It does not imply that those 
entrusted with public authority in these 
difficult and chaotic times are outside the 
jurisdiction of the tribunal of public opinion 
when it is reasonable, prudent, and properly 
expressed. Indeed, one of the crucial aims 
of this war is the preservation of democracy, 
which places a high evaluation upon the civil 
liberty of freedom of speech. 

Picture for a moment the situation which 
exists among the enemies of this Nation in 
the matter of unity and war drive. We are 
faced with the necessity of defeating zealots 
who are drugged with the narcotics of the 
doctrine that hate will bring conquest. They 
are under the spell of a pagan frenzy result- 
ing from their dedication to the sun god or 
the cult of racial infallibility. They have 
not been permitted the liberty of equality in 
Political selection or administration. A criti- 
cism of any leader in the state, either per- 
sonal or in regard to his handling of official 
matters, means the concentration camp or 
the firing squad. 
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We reject both in theory and practice each 
and every one of the p.emises from which 
this condition of political, military, and social 
organization in the Axis countries results. 
But despite our loathing of these principles 
and methods, we must admit that they have 
succeeded in generating, at least for the 
time being, a fanatical energy. The antidote 
which we must apply to overcome this coun- 
ter morale is a will to victory sustained by a 
wholesome public opinion based on faith in 
our leaders and in our system of government. 

The price of victory is courage to hold 
firm in the midst of turmoil in which the 
national interest of the survival of the state 
must be continuously weighed against the 
social interest in the continuation of the 
pre-war domestic reforms. 

We must hold steadfast to the ideals that 
brought together the democratic countries 
of the world under the banner of the United 
Nations in order that those ideals will pre- 
vail in the world of tomorrow. If those ideals 
do not prevail, we are faced with the terrible 
reality promised by the Axis nations. They 
are striving to impose slavery upon the whole 
world. The outcome of the struggle will de- 
termine whether this is to be a world of free 
peoples or of slaves. 

There is no question but that in the last 
analysis the primary interests at this time 
must be placed upon the preservation of the 
political existence of this Nation. However, 
in this connection we must never lose sight 
of the fact that there must be no useless or 
unwanted surrender of the basic principle 
that the humanitarianism and the lofty 
ideals of the social reform which we are 
seeking in this war to extend to all the 
peoples of the earth must be Kept alive with- 
in our own ranks. This domestic adherence 
to the rights of men in their relations to the 
state and to those who are in the position 
of employer must ever serve as an inspiration 
for Our determination to win this war. It is 
encouraging indeed to note that our Chief 
Executive, who has been so responsible for 
formulating and putting into operation the 
social reforms of the past few years, has now 
specifically integrated those ideals with the 
war aims of the American people. President 
Roosevelt so expressed himself in his response 
to the pledge of loyalty given to him by the 
Catholic hierarchy in the following language: 

“We shall win this war. and in victory we 
Shall seek not vengeance but the establish- 
ment of an international order in which the 
spirit of Christ shall rule the hearts of men 
and of nations.” 


rr ————— 


Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr, GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a very brilliant 
historical speech delivered by Hon. James 
A. Farley, in Philadelphia last night at 
the annual meeting of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To address the Friendly Sons in the City of 
Brotherly Love on this day of Ireland's pa- 
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tron saint is a privilege I highly esteem. 
Typical of America are the coincidentals of 
this occasion. Not far from where we are 
gathered is enshrined the ~bell that tolled 
the glad tidings of our liberty. We Irish 
revere the memory of Quaker William Penn. 
The link that binds us with our fellow Amer- 
icans likewise spans the years from the days 
when Washington brought us independence 
to’ these times of world crisis. A Nation, be- 
gotten of ideals, is again at war, that these 
ideals shall not be extinguished from the 
earth. In these crucial times may the same 
inspiration that gave fortitude to Washing- 
ton in the days of the Revolution, that 
strengthened Lincoln during the trying days 
of the Civil War, be given to sustain our 
present Commander in Chief, the President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Our liberty, our happiness, our wealth, and 
perhaps our lives are in the balance. For 
more than 150 years the benefits of democra- 
cy, won for us by sacrifice and blood, and 
confirmed as our inherent rights by the great 
minds who gathered here in Philadelphia in 
1787, have been taken by us as a matter of 
course. From that day to this, America has 
written and spoken and preached the eternal 
value of liberty. The test is now at hand. 
For 150 years the Goddess of Liberty has 
graciously permitted us to talk and think 
like men of action. She now commands us 
to act. Destiny is clamoring. Our day of 
trial is at hand. Pray God, we shall not be 
found wanting. 

This cherished night we join, one with the 
other, to honor the great Saint Patrick. The 
war does not deter us, for we know him as the 
Saint of Liberty To remember Saint Patrick 
is to shout for freedom. All good Irishmen 
know this. The record of the Irish proves it. 

Indeed the Society of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick here in Philadelphia, at a time 
when General Washington himself was near 
despair, over the fortunes of the Revolution- 
ary War, undertook the enlistment of sub- 
scriptions of the property and credit of pa- 
triotic citizens to encourage him to prosecute 
the war to a conclusion. They established a 
bank and raised one and a half million dol- 
lars. More than a half million was personally 
subscribed by Friendly Sons themselves. 

The efforts of the society were not alone 
financial. Members organized the famous 
First Troop of Philadelphia Cavalry in the 
Revolutionary War, of whom Washington 
wrote: “They are gentlemen of fortune, whom 
I will ever gratefully remember.” 

One of Washington’s close advisers in the 
Revolution was Stephen Moylan, who enlisted 
in Washington’s army and rose to the rank 
of brigadier general. Stephen Moylan hap- 
pens to have been the first president of the 
Friendly Sons in Philadelphia. I like to think 
it is characteristic of the Friendly Sons that 
he was elected president of the society at a 
time when the majority of the members were 
Presbyterian, though he himself was the 
brother of the Catholic bishop of Cork in 
Ireland. 

The naval exploits of the famous Capt. 
John Barry need no recounting here, but we 
are proud to remember that he, too, was one 
of the original Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
in Philadelphia. 

To these famous Friendly Sons, America 
owes and acknowledges .a debt of gratitude. 
Light Horse Harry Lee acknowledged it when 
he said of the Pennsylvania troops in the 
Revolution: “They were known as the line 
of Pennsylvania, whereas they should have 
been called the line of Ireland.” 

There is another one of them I have not 60 
far mentioned, yet to me the name-of Mad 
Anthony, Wayne leads all the rest. He was 
@ good man—a strong man, a patriotic, bril- 
liant, and courageous man. But, first, last, 
and always, the important thing about Gen- 
eral Wayne is that he recaptured Stony Point 
on the Hudson from the British. If Stony 
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Point had not been recaptured from the 
British, where would a certain Irishman by 
the name of James Aloysius Farley be today, 
for it was in that delightful little town that 
I was born. 

To Wayne, on his retaking Stony Point, 
Gen. Charles Lee wrote: “What I shall say is 
dictated by the genuine feelings of my heart. 
I do most sincerely declare that your assault 
of Stony Point is not only the most brilliant, 
in my opinion, throughout the whole course 
of the war on either side, but that it is the 
most brilliant I am acquainted with in his- 
tory.” 

To George Washington, Wayne wrote: “Our 
officers and men behaved like men who are 
determined to be free.” To Congress, Mad 
Anthony sent a message noting the “hu- 
manity of our brave soldiery who scorned to 
take the lives of a vanquished foe when call- 
ing for mercy, reflecting the highest honor 
of them and accounting for the few of the 
enemy killed on the occasion.” So Mad An- 
thony first; he’s closest to my heart. 

Our Irish heroes 01 America make a splen- 
did array, fit to be saluted on the feast of 
St. Patrick, the spirit of whom they took 
with them to battle. It is the spirit which 
again inspires America to victory. It is the 
spirit we celebrate tonight. The solemnity 
of our times enhances the occasion, just as 
the solemnity of the crucial days of the 
Revolution caused George Washington, on 
another March 17, to issue the orders of the 
day in honor of St. Patrick, and establish 
the words “St. Patrick’ as the countersign. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to the Irish 
soldier is that of a Civil War commentator 
who was describing the famous Irish Brig- 
ade, which did so well in the War between 
the States. He said: “Other men go into 
fights either sternly or indifferently, but the 
only man who, after all, loves it is the green 
immortal Irishman _ So here, the brave lads, 
with Meagher at their head, fought and joked 
as though it were the finest fun in the 
world.” 

It is of the Irish Brigade, which, by the 
way, included the One Hund:ed and Sixteenth 
Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, that 
a story is told, indicative of the interest of 
the men in politics. The members of the 
brigade had very little exact military train- 
ing. In the course of one drill a raw ser- 
geant is supposed to have bellowed: “I say, 
kape your heels together, Tim Mullaney, in 
the rear rank, and don't be a’standing wid 
wan foot in Bull Run and the other in the 
sixth ward.” 

It is interesting to notice who the leader 
of the Irish brigade was. He was none other 
than Gen Thomas Francis Meagher, one of 
the celebrated nine men who had just a few 
short years before the civil war been banished 
by Queen Victoria to Australia after having 
been convicted of treason. I have brought 
with me a memorandum containing the facts 
of this fabulous story, the gist of which fol- 
lows: 

In the young Irish disorders of 1848, nine 
men were convicted of treason against the 
Queen and were sentenced to death. The 
judge asked if there was anything that any 
wished to say. One of the men, Thomas 
Meagher, speaking for all, said: “My lord, this 
is our first offense but not our last. If you 
wil! be easy with us this once, we promise 
* * * to try and do better next time. And 
next time * * * sure, we won’t be fools 
enough to get caught.” 

World protests forced Queen Victoria to 
commute the sentences to transportation 
for life in far wild Australia. A quarter of a 
century later, the Queen learned that Sir 
Charles Duffy, one of the men, had been 
elected Prime Minister of Australia. She 
then demanded the records of the rest of the 
men, and this is what was uncovered: 
Thomas Francis Meagher was Governor of 
Montana; Terence McManus and Patrick 


Donahue were brigadier generals in the 
United States Army; Richard O’Gorman was 
Governor General of Newfoundland; Morris 
Lyene was attorney general of Australia; 
Michael Ireland later succeeded him; Thomas 
McGee was minister of agriculture and presi- 
dent of council of the Dominion of Canada; 
John Mitchell was a prominent New York 
politician. His son, John Purroy Mitchell, 
later became mayor of New York. 


“O, Ireland, must we leave you, 
Driven by a tyrant’s hand, 
Must we seek a mother’s blessing 
In a strange and distant land?” 


It was a heartfelt tribute to George Wash- 
ington as a soldier that inspired the Friendly 
Sons on March 17, 1781, in the midst of the 
Revolution, to induct him as a member in 
the presence of Baron Steuben, many distin- 
guished generals, and the Spanish and 
French diplomatic corps. The society would 
not be content to have Washington as an 
honorary member. They indulged in the fic- 
tion of proclaiming him an Irishman so that 
they could have him as a regular member. 
The first President was quite delighted to be 
so accept.1. He attended several regular 
meetings thereafter, one of which occurred 
while he was in Philadelphia at the Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787. 


It is, after all, a sense of humor that saves 
the Irishman, and that has saved America. 
A little honor and a little charity will keep 
our institutions humane. It is for this that 
now we fight, and because the Irishman has 
over the centuries inherited and cultivated 
within him a little humor and a little char- 
ity he has been in the vanguard of every fight 
for those humane institutions which mean 
liberty. This time will be no exception. 
This time, above all, when the greatest fight 
of all time for the liberty of man challenges, 
the Irishman will be there. This is the cli- 
max of the historic struggle he has partici- 
pated in over the centuries. He has too fine 
a sense of drama to fail the climax that is 
his. He will be in there fighting with all 
his might—yes, and fighting as an Irishman, 
proud of being Irish, not because he believes 
that the Irish alone appreciate or are willing 
to fight for liberty and truth, not because he 
believes the Irish are superior to any other 
group, but because he wants the Irish to up- 
hold their liberty-loving traditions. With 
him the matter of freedom and liberty is a 
matter of conscience and, more funda- 
mentally, a matter of the deep religious in- 
stincts which have been bred into him from 
the time St. Patrick used the beautiful 
shamrock of Ireland as a vehicle of faith 
in the trinity to recent days when the same 
faith was expressed in the first words that 
went into the new Irish Constitution. 

Those of us who have had the good for- 
tune to visit Ireland found a friendly spirit 
meeting us at every turn. This spirit of 
friendship, I think, is based on that deep 
quality of Christian charity. Charity, as we 
know, is a part of justice—that spirit which 
recognizes that our fellow man has the same 
rights under God as we have 

One of the many elements of the Irish 
character is that he can be a good citizen of 
all countries and yet retain a very fond af- 
fection for the land of his ancestors. It is 
abundantly clear that the Irish have never 
tried to turn any country they entered as 
immigrants into another Ireland. Rather, 
they have brought to whatever country they 
had adopted, all that is good in the Irish race 
for the benefit of the country to which they 
came. Always the Irishman is imbued with 
a sincere spirit of patriotism for the country 
of his adoption. 

Now a question which I should like to 
answer briefly is this. Why is it that the 
Irish have, in a particular way, fitted so well 
in our beloved country, America? I think I 
can answer this quite adequately by repeating 
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that deep in the Irish character is the love 
of freedom and of liberty. 

Liberty is a very much abused word, but I 
believe that its meaning comes home to us 
today more than it has in perhaps a century, 
as we see the claw hand of nazi-ism reaching 
out over the world. This monstrous preten- 
sion of the omnipotent state must be fought 
and must be conquered; and, as we know, 
America is engaged in this titanic struggle 
at the present time in order that liberty and 
freedom may not perish from the earth. It 
is written deep in our country’s creed that ali 
men are created equal. That is funda- 
mentally a Christian concept. Every liberty- 
loving man, such as we know every Irishman 
to be, is ready to step in and oppose—even 
with his lifeblood—that which would enslave 
peoples and nations. 

It is my judgment that for the past 20 
years, America has been as alien to war and 
warlike methods as any great nation in all 
history. Our military organization, that was 
becoming powerful in November 1918, was 
permitted after peace to depreciate and to 
become almost obsolete. We neither or- 
ganized nor deputized, nor supervised. We 
went to sleep. Today we are like a strong 
man stretching himself after a profound 
sleep. We have awakened to find a new 
world, with new conditions demanding new 
remedies. Our peace and comfort and ease 
are violently disturbed by the roar of air 
power, combined with the diabolical treachery 
of man in his most destructive mood. 

I think I know something about people and 
how they react, but I know nothing about 
war or the science of killing. However, I do 
know this—when a country is actualiy at 
war, we must pursue a war policy. In actual 
war, all the people of all colors, races, and 
opinions must unite in order to win. In war 
we must unite to survive. The logic of this 
is simple. Our duty is to put first things 
first. The one dominating “must” today is 
the achievement in the quickest possible time 
of complete and unquestioned victory. 

If I did not honestly believe that state- 
ment, I would not be putting first things first. 
I do believe it. What is more important, that 
patriotic principle applies with equal signi- 
ficance to everyone, without regard to their 
status, politicaily or otherwise. I am not con- 
tending that we give up political convictions 
during the war, but I am contending that our 
internal criticisms be constructive and that 
we be careful to do nothing to give aid or 
comfort to the united ene ities of our entire 
country. 

The only dictator we need in America is 
the power of public opinion. It cannot be 
denied. Like war, it will not wait. No effort 
to repeal or suppress it will ever succeed. I 
believe the heart of this Nation is sound and 
I feel each day a deeper conviction, that we 
are rapidly coming to recognize, that there is 
but one issue in America today, and that is 
that everything and everybody must be sub- 
ordinated to the supreme national necessity 
of winning this war. 

That the Irish in America are in the fore- 
front of battle, with their fellow countrymen, 
there can be no question. Already names that 
are remindful of the counties of the Emeraid 
Isle have been emblazoned on the roll of 
heroes of World War No. 2. The first na- 
tional hero, who gave his all in the destruc- 
tion of a Japanese battleship was that fear- 
less pilot, whose exploit will live forever, 
America’s son, Erin’s child, Colin Kelly. 

There will be more heroes of Irish names 
interspersed on the scroll of our Nation's 
glorious as the war progresses toward vic- 
tory’s goal. Each will have its place for some 
valorous deed done. These names will only 
emphasize the deeds unmentioned, of the 
thousands just as valorous, whose brave 
hearts and physical prowess concur to make 
more certain of success the supreme effort of 
all. In honoring those whose names are em- 
blazoned in golden letters on the pages of 
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we honor also those who serve to 
make those exploits possible. 

There is not in the world an Irishman so 
cold, whose blood did not tingle with pride 
when he read the saga of seven to one that 
detailed the almost superhuman accomplish- 
ments of Eddie O’Hare. But I venture that 
O’Hare himself, were he here tonight, would 
speak, not of seven planes crashing to de- 
served destruction, but more likely of the 
heroism of seven comrades who, in one way 
or another, served behind him to make pos- 
sible the result his skill and daring attained. 

Thus is victory achieved, and in its 
achievement we Irish have a right to be 
proud that in the front ranks there will al- 
ways be found the Kellys, O’Hares, Reagans, 
and Murphys, fighting side by side with the 
Glasses, the Roosevelts, the Wavells, the 
Lockards, the Barrows, the Soongs, the Mooks, 
the Cohens, the Gaulles, the Cariolas, and 
all the others of every race, every creed, and 
every color. Thus has the cause of liberty 
recruited to its defense the legions of the 
free. It is halfway around the world from 
Eire to Luzon. But many a broth from a 
parentage near Killarney is spilling his blood 
tonight beside a brown brother of Bataan. 
In the depths of Corregidor, the wounded 
suffer in every language. May God grant 
that their sacrifices may not be in vain, and 
let our fervent prayer be that as the snakes 
were driven from Erin by St. Patrick, the 
reptiles will be exterminated from the Philip- 
pines by the brave men behind MacArthur. 





Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered last evening at the ban- 
quet of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick 
Society of Washington, D. C., by Mr. 
Justice Byrnes, of the Supreme Coes of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the ‘address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It is a great day for the Irish. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land there is 
celebration and wearing of the _ green. 
Whether it be the formal badge of ribbon, 
sprig of shamrock, or a resurrected green tie, 
it is a declaration that the wearer is proud of 
his Irish blood. We Irish would be an un- 
grateful people if we did not appreciate the 
participation in the celebration of this day 
by the thousands of those in whose veins 
there is no Irish blood. They contribute to 
the universality of this observance. 

St. Patrick’s Day is observed everywhere 
because the Irish are to be found every- 
where. The same courage and adventurous 
spirit that prompted Irish men and women in 
earlier days to leave the land of their birth in 
Search of liberty in the new worlds caused 
them, once they reached our shores, to go 
north, south, east, and west. When in the 
United States Senate you find Murray, of 
Montana, Downey, of California, and McCar- 
RAN, Of Nevada, seated by the side of 
MALONEY, of Connecticut, Mzap, of New York, 
and WaLsH, of Massachusetts, you realize that 
While most of the Irish remained in the East, 


some certainly followed the advice of Horace 
Greeley to go West. 

In other years on this occasion we have 
heard pictured the glorious part played oy 
the Irish in the making of America. It is a 
story well worth telling, and the half of it 
has never been told. As a rule, we have pic- 
tured the contribution of the Irish as soldiers, 
sailors, and statesmen. We have paid tribute 
to their achievements at bench and bar. I 
have always been thrilled, and yet I have 
always regretted that suitable appreciation 
has never been expressed of the contributioa 
that has been made to the life of the Nation 
by the service of the Irish priest. Just as the 
circuit rider of the Methodist Church went 
into the sparsely settled sections of the South, 
the Irish priest went into the unknown West. 
Into mining camps and the slums of the 
cities, without hope of reward save that 
which comes from the service of the Master, 
they carried the cross of Christ, building 
churches, schools, and hospitals, and teaching 
love of God and love of country. Some day 
I hope to hear some friendly son with 
gifted tongue give expression to the debt that 
is due these soldiers of the cross. 

Then, too, I hope to hear some inspired 
son of Ireland attempt to do justice to the 
contribution made to America by the Irish 
colleen. An Irish writer of an, early day 
sreaks of the Irish woman as having the 
heart of a soldier. I can never think o the 
Irish colleen as a soldier, though some hus- 
bands contend she is a good general in a 
domestic campaign. Evidently this was true 
in the old country, because ‘tis said that on 
a tombstone in County Clare, it is written: 


“This stone was raised by Sarah’s Lord, 
Not Sarah’s virtue to record; 

For they’re well-known to all the town. 
This stone was raised to keep her down.” 


This is not the colleen we have known in 
America. I give greater credence to the 
words of Lecky that “the conquest of Ire- 
land by the Puritan soldiers of Cromwell 
was nothing to the conquest of the same 
soldiers by the invincible religion of the 
Irish women.” 

I can see the Irish colleen tonight in 
thousands of homes even as I saw her in my 
own home. God-fearing and home-loving, 
tireless in her labors, sacrificing all for her 
children, and glorying in their successes. 
“In her smile there’s a light that’s divine; 
she is as sweet as the day she stole dad’s 
heart away—that old Irish mother o’ mine!” 

Tonight all mothers have cause for sor- 
row. The Nation is at war. More than 150 
years ago Irishmen came here to fight for 
the right to live as freemen. No history 
could ever be written of our struggle for 
freedom without recording the names of the 
Irish who followed the fortunes of Wash- 
ington. We have treasured the memory of 
Richard Montgomery and John Sullivan, 
Commodore Barry, and Maurice O’Brien. 
Irish footsteps left blood stains in the snow 
at Valley Forge; from Bunker Hill to York- 
town, Irishmen struggled and died. That 
was true in the War of 1812. It was true 
again in the Mexican War when Gen. Winfield 
Scott wrote of a corps of 2,000 native-born 
Irishmen, ‘“‘not one ever turned his back on 
the enemy or faltered in advancing to the 
charge.” 

In the War between the States, the Irish 
demonstrated that loyalty which is charac- 
teristic of the race. They fought for that 
Government to which they had sworn alleg- 
iance. There was Irish blood in Stonewall 
Jackson and more of it in General Forrest. 
The South was proud of General Finnigan 
and Gen. Patrick Cleburne, just as it still 
reveres the memory of Father Ryan. Long 
since the bitterness of that struggle has been 
forgotten and today the South, as well as the 
North, recognizes the patriotism of Sheridan, 
of Meagher, and Phil Kearny. These officers 
are more famous but not more courageous 
than the Irish who served in the ranks, If 
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you would know the heroism with which they 
served in the Union Army, you have but to 
_ at the list of those who were awarded 

the Congressional Medal of Honor. I saw 
the list yesterday of the heroes who were 


| born in Ireland. As I read the list I was 


proud of the heroism of the Irish, but as a 
Southerner, I concluded the Yankees never 
could have licked us but for the Irish. 

Today America faces its supreme test. The 
freedom for which the Irish in America have 
fought on countless battlefields is endan- 
gered. Because we are a peace-loving people, 
war found us unprepared. Gradually we are 
realizing the seriousness of our position. It 
is useless to speak of our numbers and our 
wealth. No wolf was ever afraid of a flock 
of sheep. We have to realize that our house 
is on fire and if it ts to be saved, every man 
and woman must give his or her ali to the 
fight. On Monday Richard Casey, the Aus- 
tralian Minister said to his pecple, “We must 
fight and work or we will perish.” That is 
equally true of America. Unless those at 
home work as those abroad fight, freedom 
will perish. No one can appreciate more 
than the Irish what this means. Our an- 
cestors came here in search of liberty they 
could not enjoy at home. They found that 
freedom and have fought to preserve it. It 
is this inherited love of freedom that is 
inspiring our soldiers of Irish blood to deeds 
of heroism today. 

In the first days of this war, in the Japa- 
nese attack upon the Philippines, a young 
flyer dived into the very guns of a Jap war- 
ship and destroyed it. He gave his life for 
his country. As Americans we are thrilled 
by his heroism and sacrifice. As men of 
Irish blood we could be pardoned for being 
proud that the name of our first hero was 
Kelly 

Even while the Nation was singing the 
praises of Colin Kelly, word came of the 
mosquito boat stealing into Subic Bay, at- 
tacking and sinking a Japanese warship, and 
safely returning to base. Along with Kelly 
ranked another Irish hero, John Duncan 
Bulkley. 

As long as the deeds of brave men bring 
cheer to the hearts, the story of Wake Island 
will be told. In command of the American 
marines battling against overwhelming Jap- 
anese forces was Maj. James Patrick Dever- 
eaux, a Washington boy and a nephew of 
the late Archbishop Ryan, of Philadelphia. 

In the defense of Wake Island, along with 
Devereaux, was Lt. John H. Kinny. Major 
Putnam, in c<eporting, declared all officers ac- 
quitted themselves with equal distinction, 
but I particularly wish to comment upon the 
indefatigable labor, ingenuity, skill, and tech- 
nical knowledge of Lieutenant Kinny and 
Technical Sergeant Hamilton. It is due to 
their efforts that this squadron is still oper- 
ating. 

And over at Midway Island, Lt. George 
Cannon, of Irish ancestry, was winning new 
plaudits for the Marine Corps. His citation, 
in commenting upon his courageous and high 
sense of duty, recites, “This officer was direct- 
ing fire from a command post when it was 
hit by a Japanese shell. He received wounds 
that fractured both legs and pelvis. He re- 
fused to be evacuated before his men who had 
been wounded by the same shell, and as a 
consequence he died from loss of blood.” 
That was Irish blood. 

It is unnecessary for me to say that as to 
the man who was next cited for bravery. I 
have only to tell you that his name was 
Maj. Emmett O’Donnell The air squadron 
he commanded was the squadron in which 
Colin Kelly served. in awarding him the 
Distinguished Service Cross, the citation 
states that Major O’Donnel!’s crew brought 
down five Japanese fighter planes which were 
attacking them while they continued their 
attack on naval] units When Major O’Don- 
nell returned to base he discovered that the 
Japanese bullets had ripped up two tires on 
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the landing gear. He managed to land 
the huge craft safely despite a pair of flat 
tires. 

The Distinguished Service Cross has been 
bestowed upon Joseph G McElroy, a private. 
During a Japanese air raid on an American 
airfield, he refused to take shelter. Instead, 
he ran to his grounded machine and turned 
its machine gun in the face of a devastating 
bomber and aerial machine-gun attack. He 
brought down one enemy plane and drove 
off two more and is living to tell the tale. 

Time does not permit me to recite the 
story of the heroic deeds which have caused 
the awarding of the Service Cross to Lieu- 
tenant Welch and Lt. James Moore, who is 
now with General MacArthur's army in the 
Philippines. Their heroism reflects glory 
upon their country, their roce, and their com- 
mander. He may be Scotch. but MacArthur 
fights like an Irishman. And tonight, with 
MacArthur in Australia, it means suicide for 
another Japanese general MacArthur's po- 
sition in the Pacific may he perilous but at 
least he has reason for hepe. This may be 
gathered from the Associated Press story 
from Lynn, Mass., published in the news- 
papers of last Saturday. 

When inducted into the service, a young 
man went directly to the Western Union 
office. When the operator received the mes- 
sage and the money, he expressed great doubt 
about the delivery of the message, but that 
did not stop the boy. “I con't care,” he re- 
plied, “just send it.” The message was ad- 
dressed to Gen. Douglas MacArthur and was 
signed “Callahan.” It read: “Hold on, Mac, 
Iam coming.” That Irish Jad had the spirit 
of the soldier. I can imagine him as he left 
the office, marching to war with the confi- 
dence and the courage of George O’Connor’s 
“Little Tommy Murphy.” 

We have a word of cheer from the Pacific 
coast. The destroyer Doyle was launched 
today, 5 weeks ahead of schedule, because 
Irish workmen wanted it doused into the 
“green” on St. Patrick’s Day. The destroyer 
was named for a fighting son of Erin who 
served with Decatur at Tripoli in 1804. It 
will be christened by Mrs. Clarence Moloney, 
the wife of a gunner. 7 

Prior to last December there were in our 
midst many good people who disagreed with 
the foreign policy of the Nation. They did 
not favor Hitler ‘They were opposed to him 
and all his works. All hated war, and some 
could not believe it could ever come to our 
shores. They were prompted by different 
motives, but most of them were absolutely 
sincere and patriotic. The Japanese to de- 
ceive us talked of peace, and then like a 
thief in the night stole into. Pearl Harbor. 
Hitler declared war upon us. The division in 
America disappeared. Bitter words were for- 
gotten. The wounds were healed by the blood 
of 3,000 American boys. To the surprise of 
the German propagandists, America is 
united. Hitler knows he must win this year 
or be defeated next year. 

Fateful days are ahead of us. The ap- 
proaching summer will determine the kind of 
world in which we are to live. If Russia 
does not hold and the German Army is re- 
leased for the western front; if the French 
Feet is turned over to Hitler, and we are at- 
tacked in two oceans, no thoughtful person 
will predict the result. But we have wit- 
nessed the slavery of the people in the Axis 
nations and know enough of the new order 
under the domination of Hitler, Tojo, and 
Mussolini. If we cannot live as free men, we 
do not care to live. 

If the war brings sorrow to us, what of the 
Emerald Isle? The poverty of her people 
has made it impossible for her to prepare for 
modern warfare She is open to invasion by 
Hitler. Prior to December 7 she saw no 
reason to risk the safety of her people to 
fight on the side of the British, whose han- 
dling of the Irish question throughout the 
years has been nothing short of tragic. But 
now her sorrow must be keen. Almost every | 


ship that is destroyed by Hitler’s assassins 
of the sea seems to senda to a watery grave 
sailors of Irish blood The use of her bases 
by the fleet of the United States would save 
many of these ships and many of these lives. 
If I know the Irish, the blood of Kelly and 
Burke and Shea that is being shed over the 
world in the fight to preserve the freedom of 
the United States calls to the fighting blood 
of Ireland. Her leaders know that should 
the Axis win, the dictators of Germany, 
Japan, and Italy, would not permit one little 
island to remain free. They realize that the 
people of the United States, regardless of race, 
through the years have shown their sym- 
pathies with the aspirations of the people of 
Ireland. They know that in a world domi- 
nated by Hitler, the United States will be 
shorn of its power and Ireland will have lost 
its one powerful friend. They realize how 
prone are human beings when in a struggle 
for their very existence, to say “he that is 
not with me is against me.” They must 
think of these things. But when they must 
think too of the suffering that will be in- 
flicted upon the civiliar population by Nazi 
airmen The people of Ireland must wonder 
in the light of history, if they make this 
sacrifice and the United Nations win, whether 
the condition of the Irish people will be 
improved. Of that I believe there is no 
doubt. If through our power and might we 
preserve our own freedom we will at the same 
time preserve the freedom of Britain, China, 
and other nations. It will not give to us the 
power to dictate; it will give to us the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate. America, Britain, and 
all the parties to the Atlantic charter are 
pledged to “respect the right of all peoples 
to chuose the form of government under 
which they will live; * * *.” 

Today we are at the crossroads. Either the 
world of the future wiil be a Hitler world 
or a world of free peoples. The supreme test 
awaits the people of the democracies. The 
test is whether in a democracy when faced 
with a common enemy, we can forget our 
political and religious differences and defend 
our home against a regimented foe. I still 
have confidence in the superior valor of free 
men. 

No one can tell what the future will bring, 
but already there are signs of an awakening 
in British leadership. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
who sympathizes with the aspirations of the 
people of India and enjoys their confidence 
as does no other British statesman, is on his 
way to India to endeavor to solve the prob- 
lem. If India wholeheartedly comes to the 
aid of the United Nations today, she comes 
to the aid of the United States. Our influ- 
ence should be exercised in her behalf not 
only for this selfish reason but because we 
want to see the people of ali other nations 
enjoy that freedom we fight to preserve. 

If we can feel this way about other people, 
how much dearer to our hearts is the cause 
of the Irish people. Their problem we can- 
not solve, nor should we attempt to tell them 
how to solve it. We cannot know it as do 
the leaders of the Irish Free State. De 
Valera, under most trying circumstances, has 
given to his people a leadership that has won 
the plaudits of the Irish of all iands. While 
we cannot give advice to him or his associates, 
we can hope and pray—pray that Divine Prov- 
idence will inspire him and all those in 
authority to chart and follow a course which 
will best promote the happiness and attain 
the aspirations of the liberty-loving people 
of Ireland. 

Our hope is that if the Irish of Ireland 
choose .o share the fortunes of the Irish in 
America, the assignment to assist in the de- 
fense of Ireland shall be made to divisions 
in which Irish-Americans predominate, so 
that there may be fulfilied the wish of Kelly 
and Burke and Shea: 

“I wish ‘twas in Ireland, for there’s the place,” 

Said Burke, “that we'd die by right, 

In the cradle of our soldier race, 

After one good stand-up fight.” 
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The Papal Contribution to Juridical 
Institutions of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a radio address delivered by Dr. 
Brendan F. Brown, professor of law in 
the law school of the Catholic University 
of America, on March 14, 1942, under the 
auspices of the Huly Name Union, Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, Baltimore section, 
on the subject The Papal Contribution to 
Juridica) Institutions of Peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On Christmas Eve 1939 Pope Pius XII, our 
reigning Pontiff, said: 

“In order that a peace may be honorably 
accepted and ir order to avoid arbitrary 
breaches and unilateral interpretations of 
treaties, it is of the first importance to erect 
some juridical institution which shall guar- 
antee the loyal and faithful fulfillment of the 
conditions agreed upon, and which shall, in 
case of recognized need, revise and correct 
them.” 

This intelligent plea for the establishment 
of a permanent international authority in 
the political domain, dedicated to the just 
settlement of disputes between nations by 
rational processes and the enforcement of 
the resulting juridical decrees, is the final 
challenge of the papacy to the leaders of to- 
morrow to create a world society under moral 
and positive law. It is thus far the last 
pontifical contribution in a long chain of 
historic achievements in formulating juristic 
ideals for the reconstruction of the inter- 
national social order and in suggesting means 
by which these objectives may be carried into 
operation in the interest of peace. 

The papal design for promoting peace un- 
der law between politically organized groups 
of men has been woven over a period of almost 
20 centuries by a succession of popes who 
in theory and in practice struggled con- 
stantly to compel obedience to the natural 
law on the part of those who wielded the 
supreme civil power within states in their 
relations with other states. The future sig- 
nificance and utility of that pattern of papal 
thought and action for us now as we stand 
within the ominous shadow of an interna- 
tional jungle and behold the brutalizing 
spectacle of steel supplanting law and order 
and vanquishing the orderly proceedings of 
justice between societies of men is enormous. 
Hence I shall explore the contributions which 
the papacy has made to international law, 
the structure of an ethical world order, and 
juridical institutions of peace. The wisdom 
of the peace which will follow an American 
victory can be augmented now by adequate 
preparaticn through study and discussion. 
Truly is the peace vision of the future in- 
separable from the war effort of today. This 
connection is implicit in the doctrine of the 
“four freedoms” and the Atlantic Charter. 

In order to visualize properly the panorama 
of the history of pontifical activity in the 
realm of international law and the agencies 
by which it may be put into action, it is 
necessary to understand the part which the 
Catholic Church has played in world affairs; 
first, in the period from the recognition of 
the church as a lawful organization by Con- 
stantine in A. D. 313 to the pontificate of 











Innocent II in the thirteenth century; sec- 
ondly, from that date to the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century; and thirdly, from 
the Reformation to the present time. As 
soon as Christianity emerged from the cata- 
combs it endeavored to extend the influence 
of its code of morals among nations as uni- 
versally as possible. Its success varied ac- 
cording to the extent of its spiritual juris- 
diction. 

The doctrine of the church which, for the 
first time in human history, elevated the 
concept of peace through love and the broth- 
erhood of man under Christ to supernatural 
level paralleled the notion of peace among 
nations through justice, which constituted a 
basic part of scholastic philosophy, that sys- 
tem of rational speculation which the Catho- 
lic Church has approved and adopted. The 
states of the world are moral and juridical 
persons who are as subject to natural law 
as individual persons. Just as God has willed 
what is good and evil in the field of behavior 
for each human being, so likewise has He 
willed an ethical, external norm to which 
men in groups or civilly organized societies 
ought to conform. The tranquillity of order 
based on law, design, and pattern should 
prevail among nations as it does in nature. 
These have always been the ideals of the 
Catholic Church in regard to the nature and 
purpose of international law and still are. 
This is not to say, however, that men have 
conformed to them or even endeavored to do 
so. That the church and the popes strived 
continuously to clarify the idea of interna- 
tional law and to give these ethical concepts 
practical application by forging juridical 
agencies is manifest from history. 

From the fourth century A D. when the 
church became recognized by the civil au- 
thority as a lawful social influence in the 
Roman Empire to the thirteenth, when the 
church reached its maximum prestige, Cath- 
olic moralists made mighty contributions to 
the incipient science of international law. 
The unchanging code of morality which the 
church taught should prevail among nations 
was translated into positive international 
law, a product of the reasonable application 
of ethical principles to changing social facts. 
Catholic culture participated in all phases of 
this process Roman jurists in the first cen- 
tury, B. C., and the first two centuries, A D., 
formulated the Jus Gentium, a system of 
positive law, representing elements common 
to the legal orders of non-Roman peoples, 
and expressing the justice of the idealized 
Jus Naturale and made it workable in their 
tribunals. But it remained for the doctors 
and writers of the early Christian church, 
like Isidore of Seville, to visualize an inter- 
national order subject to law and responsive 
to honor and fidelity among the nations. 
Modern international law later resulted from 
a fusion of these two concepts. 

Canon law. or the legal system for the gov- 
ernment of the church, embodied the prin- 
ciple of universality, was applied judicially, 
and in a sense was a type of international law 
in this first period Another body of jus- 
tice analogous to international law was also 
growing up in the great general councils of the 
East and West which passed judgment on the 
acts of rulers in relation to other sovereigns. 
These great representative assemblies stressed 
the unity of Christendom, merged diverse 
factors of race and government, and demon- 
strated the possibility of a world society gov- 
erned by one law 

After the break-down cf the Roman Empire, 
the papacy was the only power in Europe 
which could offset the chaotic conditions of 
feudalism. It did this by direct religious 
appeal to the individual and by uniting in 
one spiritual brotherhood the conflicting and 
warring elements which gained the ascend- 
ency when Rome fell Hence in this initial 
era, the popes conceived it to be their duty 
to restrict warfare by legal methods, to 
abolish the pagan modes of trial, such as 
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battle and ordeal, and to create specific de- 
vices for the efficient and adequate function- 
ing of international law. 

In the tenth century the church fostered 
the device of the peace of God, an institution 
which afforded ecclesiastical protection to 
noncombatants and the defenseless in the 
midst of constant private warfare. In the 
eleventh century Pope Urban II favored the 
truce of God, whereby there was a cessation 
of feudal strife at certain times. The third 
lateran council extended the truce of God to 
the entire church in 1179. 

In the second period, which extends from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, the 
church enjoyed great prestige and accord- 
ingly made outstanding contributions to the 
cause of international peace through the 
reign of law. This was the age when the 
science of international law began to take 
form as a result of the essentially Catholic 
contributions of such great writers as Vitoria 
and Suarez. These paved the way for the 
post-reformational author, Grotius. The lat- 
ter’s monumental work would not have been 
possible without the studies. and researches 
of scholastic canonists and the fathers of the 
church. 

This was the period of Gratian and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Gratian in his Decretum 
restates from Augustine with precision the 
doctrine of the church as to when war may be 
lawful. Aquinas in his Summa also elabo- 
rates the condition of a just war and con- 
tributed greatly to the international law of 
war. 

During the pontificate of Innocent III the 
pagan ordeals were abolished by a decree of 
the fourth lateran council in 1215 and the 
institution of the arbitration of disputes be- 
tween political sovereigns emerged The his- 
tory of papal arbitration from Innocent III to 
the sixteenth century is a stirring narrative 
which shows the unquenchable desire of the 
papacy to substitute reason for war Time 
does not permit an enumeration of instances 
of this arbitration. These have been de- 
scribed in detail in the numerous publications 
of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. But the settlement of the dispute 
with regard to the dividing line between the 
respective colonies of Portugal and Spain in 
the New World by Pope Alexander VI is per- 
haps classic. 

With the appearance of the Reformation in 
the sixteenth century, the traditional body of 
international justice which had been accu- 
mulating under the inspiration of a dis- 
tinctive notion of natural law began to be re- 
jected in many parts of Christendom. In 
those areas of Europe wherein an infallible 
nationalism made headway, each nation 
claimed and put into effect its own standard 
of morality as between church and state, be- 
tween ruler and ruled, and between nation 
and nation. Since the doctrine of an un- 
changing body of ethical norms to which all 
men were subject, whether considered indi- 
vidually or collectively in distinct racial or 
political groups, was rejected by many, it was 
necessary either to abandon the whole idea 
of international law, or else to improvise from 
time to time international agreements which 
derived their moral sanction merely from the 
wills of the contracting sovereigns. These 
were inclined to exempt from the operation 
of this so-called international law their basic 
material interests, sometimes designated by 
the expression “national honor.” 

Though this pseudo theory of international 
law flourjshed and the prestige of the papacy 
was curtailed with the shattering of the unity 
of Christendom, still history records cases of 
papal arbitration in the sixteenth century and 
succeeding centuries, especially between na- 
tions not greatly affected by the Reforma- 
tion. 

The pontiffs from Leo XIII to the present 
day have all cooperated to the utmost with 
the efforts of the nations to construct means 
of peacefully terminating causes of war. They 
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have done this, although they have not been 
invited to participate in any capacity. At the 
time when 26 states met for the frst time at 
The Hague to formulate methods of promot- 
ing peace, Leo XIII, in a letter dated May 29, 
1899, to Queen Wilhelmina, of the Nether- 
lands, who had asked him for his moral sup- 
port, wrote as follows: 

“We consider that it comes especially 
within our province, not only to lend our 
moral support to such enterprises (namely, 
the First Peace Conference at The Hague) 
but to cooperate actively in them, for the 
object in question is supremely noble in its 
nature, etc.” 

Though Benedict XV was not asked to 
participate in the creation of the League of 
Nations and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, he wrote on May 23, 1920, 
in his encyclical on the reestablishment of 
Christian peace: 

“It is much to be desired that all States, 
putting aside mutual suspicion, should unite 
in one league, or rather a sort of family of 
people, calculated both to maintain their own 
independence and safeguard the order of 
human society.” 

He continued by declaring: 

“And once this league among the nations 
is founded on the Christian law in all that 
regards justice and charity, the church will 
surely not refuse its valid aid, inasmuch as 
it is itself the most perfect type of universal 
society.” 

Pope Pius XI and Pius XII have continu- 
ally emphasized the necessity of the observ- 
ance of the natural law as essential to peace. 
Thus, Pius XI, on May 8, 1932, said: 

“But to create this atmosphere of lasting 
peace, neither peace treaties, nor the most 
solemn pacts, not international meetings or 
conferences, not even the noblest and most 
disinterested efforts of any statesman, will 
be enough unless, in the first place, are 
recognized the sacred rights of natural and 
divine law.” 

Has the papal blueprint of iaw and world 
order been heeded? Certainly the League of 
Nations and the World Court did not coin- 
cide with that pattern They were founded 
upon a morality of covenant and contractual- 
ism between the consenting parties, rather 
than upon the enduring objective ethics of 
the natural law which binds nations irre- 
spective of their wills in all moral matters. 
Justice and charity, mentioned as essential 
by Benedict XV, were excluded; also the con- 
cept of a union of peoples, as distinguished 
from a league of political units, though 
recommended by the same pontiff. 

In this latter connection, the organization 
of the League also ran counter to the experi- 
ence of the founders of the Constitution of 
the United States who realized that a mere 
association of political entities, such as was 
contemplated by the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, would either obey the centrifugual 
force of anarchy and fly apart. or else would 
rotate like planets around the strongest state. 
The first alternative tcok place with refer- 
ence to the League 

The future foundation of a world govern- 
ment, responsive to the demands of charity 
and justice according to natural law with its 
authority derived from God and conferred 
by the express or implied act of the constitu- 
ent subsovereign nations, as well as by each 
and every individual person in the respective 
states, directly or indirectly, is apparently 
the aim of the papacy. That this union 
shall be sustained by force in addition to 
moral sanction must be assumed. That it 
should ultimately evolve the power of emi- 
nent domain, to be exercised in a just way, is 
indicated by Pius XII when he declared on 
April 9, 1939: 

“Justice requires * * * that the infi- 
nite wealth and resources with which God has 
endowed the whole of the earth shall be dis- 
tributed in conformity with right reason, for 
the use of all His children.” 


Pe See ag 
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This is the “ought.” Whether it can be 
achieved after the war or ever is another 
matter. 

But in the meantime what other ideal, 
when united with the basic interests of self 
defense and the reasonable material fruits 
of victory, can give this Nation a fiercer will 
to destroy its enemies, dedicated as they are 
principally to the worship of the sun god and 
the Nordic Volksgeist and inspired by faith 
in the efficacy of hate to bring conquest? 

When peace dawns, shall we strive to forge 
the world society proposed by Pius XII? 
Will hatred and revenge prevent it? With 
God's aid, let us tr” when the fight is won. 


America Summons to Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a spirited 
patriotic address delivered by Dr. Ruth 
Miller Steese, State vice president of 
the American Legion Auxiliary of Penn- 
sylvania over radio station WKOK, Sun- 
bury, Pa., February 23, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

There is no season of the year when s0 
much consideration is given to the principles 
of democracy, of patriotism, of Americanism 
as in the month of February, when we con- 
sider those two immortal patriots, George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 

Yesterday, the birthday of the Father of 
our Country, the Philadelphia Inquirer in an 
editorial stated in part, and I quote, “When 
General Washingtor marked his forty-sixth 
birthday at Valley Forge, 164 years ago today, 
there was little enough promise, in the 
misery and privation of the camp, of the 
glorious America that was to be. 

“In February 1778, the Revolution that was 
to establish the principle of human liberty 
for all peoples everywhere was at its lowest 
ebb. As the bitter winds of winter roared 
around the log huts of Valley Forge, a scant 
8,000 men, cold, hungry, and dispirited, 
waited with Washington for whatever the 
future might bring. 

“Today, as in 1778, American fighting men 
have what it takes. Hard as their job may 
be and wherever it may be, on land, On sea, or 
in the air, they can be counted upon to 
measure up to the valor of those who stuck 
it out at Valley Forge. 

“George Washington remains for all time, 
the authentic personification of the American 
spirit that will not, cannot, bow humbly to 
adverse circumstances and weakly give up the 
fight. 

“Unpreparedness, ineptitude, complacency, 
lethargy, hardship, misfortune, treason— 
Washington met all these enemies and con- 
quered them. An America that fights as the 
Father of his Country fought, with in- 
domitable courage and calm, shining faith, 
can never know defeat.” 

In these days of challenge, days of doubt to 
the uninformed and unreasoning, when 
American democracy seems to be on trial, a 


rebirth, a rededication to the spirit of Amer- 
icanism, a new acceptance of the individual 
responsibility, is undoubtedly the need of 
vast numbers of cur people. 

This year our acceptance of individual re- 
sponsibility takes on new meaning. We have 
just witnessed the registration by the thou- 
sands, of a vast body of young American man- 
hood. These are the men to whom is in- 
trusted the responsibility of preserving our 
America for us and our posterity. 

As in 1778, we can say today: “These are 
the times that try men’s souls. The suminer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of their coun- 
try; but he that stands it now deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny is not easily conquered; yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph. What we obtain too cheaply we 
esteem too lightly; it is dearness only that 
gives everything its value. Heaven knows 
how to put a proper price upon its goods; and 
it would be strange indeed if so celestial an 
article as freedom should not be highly 
rated. 

“If we wish to be free, if we wish to pre- 
serve inviolate those inestimable privileges 
for which we have been so long contending, 
if we mean not basely to abandon the noble 
struggle in which we have been so long 
engaged and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object 
of our contest shall be obtained, we must 
fight. An appeal to arms and to the God of 
Hosts is all that is left us.” 

In the days of the Roman Empire it was 
esteemed a great honor to be a Roman citi- 
zen. It was with considerable pride that 
St. Paul declared, “I, too, am a Roman 
citizen.” 

But today it is a still greater honor to be 
a citizen of the United States of America, 
the greatest Nation upon which the sun 
has even shone, and which has, for years, 
been the beacon of hope to al] the world. 

It is merely stating a sober fact to say that 
no people in all history ever possessed a heri- 
tage comparable to that which is ours. The 
land in which it is our good fortune to live, 
was generously endowed by the creator of all, 
with a healthful climate, a fertile soil, abund- 
ant material resources and the greatest for- 
ests in the world From the viewpoint of 
creation, we are “America the beautiful.” 
But the fact remains that the preeminence of 
the United States in the world of nations 
must be attributed to the freedom and se- 
curity we have enjoyed for more than a cen- 
tury and a half under the form of Govern- 
ment established by our forefathers in 1776. 
Every American worthy of the name should 
be eager and willing to do his or her part to 
safeguard our national heritage and to pass 
it on, unimpaired to our posterity. 

Speaking of our American heritage, which 
should be guarded and prized by every citi- 
zen, let me quote to you the rules which 
Patrick Henry declared would have to be 
followed in the preservation of free institu- 
tions. He said: “No free government, or the 
blessings of liberty, can be preserved to any 
people. but by a firm adherence to justice, 
moderation, temperance, frugality, and vir- 
tue, and by a frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles.” 

What are the fundamental American prin- 
ciples? They are the ideals of justice, equal- 
ity, and individual freedom which constitute 
the living soul and spirit of America. These 
are the principles which were known, under- 
stood, and developed long before we achieved 
our present progress and outstanding leader- 
ship. To guarantee the security of these, 
men and women have suffered and died, and 
have endured the unspeakable hardships and 
sacrifices of war. 
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Over 150 years ago Thomas Jefferson said: 
“We are not to expect to be translated from 
despotism to liberty in a feather bed. Free- 
dom is something which men must fight for; 
otherwise there would have been no need for 
them to pledge to each other their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor. What they 
regarded as priceless was not peace but lib- 
erty.” 

He also said: “When we reflect that the 
eyes of the virtuous all over the earth are 
turned with anxiety on us, as the only de- 
positories of the sacred fire of liberty, and 
that our falling into anarchy would decide 
forever the destinies of mankind, and seal 
the political heresy that man is incapable 
of self-government, the only contest between 
divided friends should be, who will dare far- 
thest into the ranks of the common enemy.” 

When that great patriot, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, signed the Constitution of the United 
States his fingers were trembling so he could 
hardly hold the pen. A young delegate said: 
“Of what are you so frightened, Mr. Frank- 
lin?” To which the great statesman replied: 
“I am afraid of nothing and never was. I 
am only trembling with apprehension that 150 
years from now this Nation we have brought 
into being with so much suffering and sac- 
rifice will be unworthy to endure.” 

At no time in our history has our country 
stood se completely united in thought, deter- 
mination, and action. At no period in our 
history has there been a comparable crisis. 
No American lives today who is not burn- 
ing with righteous indignation and united 
in action and spirit in the great struggle 
we shall make for our right to exist, and to 
exist as we Americans wish to exist—under 
God in peace. 

In our rededication to the preservation of 
our American way of life we shall find re- 
newed strength and peace of mind only in 
the performance of stern duty. Many of us 
shall soon learn that only the brave can be 
happy in the days and months and years 
ahead. Every belief in the blessings of Amer- 
ican freedom and independence has prepared 
us for this present hour. Every measure of 
self-discipline has trained us for this present 
test of our strength and endurance. Every 
faith we hold and every liberty we cherish 
call us into action, summon us to service to 
defend our very own. 

Today the very atmosphere of America is 
surcharged with the spirit of a reborn gen- 
eration, a reborn Nation. No generation has 
ever had the responsibility that ours now 
has. The issues of all the ages are pending 
now. May we pledge each other that Amer- 
ica is one spot on earth where men shall 
preserve the opportunity to be free. Today 
America summons every one of us to service. 


The Courageous Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 18 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an able address 
recently delivered by Leonard Hicks, of 
Chicago, entitled ‘“‘The Courageous Atti- 
tude.” I think it is particularly fitting 
today, when we need a high morale and 











an attitude of courage throughout the 
entire country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: - 

It’s a hard job with some people to learn 
to discipline themselves. When I speak of 
discipline, I am thinking of the fine, quiet, 
courageous attitude toward the daily job, 
whether it is a big job or a little job. No 
matter what position you may hold in the 
organization, the thought must come to you, 


time and time again, “Have I done that thing | 


as well as it could be done, and have I been 
thinking or have I been just plain slacking on 
the job?” 

Have you ever let down after making good 
on a job, thinking it is necessary to make 
good only once? 

Have you ever stopped to take it easy, only 
to find that le think you have quit? If 
so, you have ed that people quickly 
forget what you have done and are only in- 
terested in what you can do. 

A young man puts over one good job suc- 
cessfully and does not repeat. People decide 
his suecess was luck. That does not make 
sense. If a man has it in him to make good 
once, he ought to have the ability to do it 
again. Why do so many people fail to follow 
up on success. They think one good job well 
done ought to be good for a free ride the 
rest of the way through life. 

Life goes by such people like a train past 
a whistling post. 

There is no disillusionment like being left 
behind the ceaseless march of progress with 
wilted laurels in your hand. 

If you are counting on past achievements 
to keep you in a good job, you will soon be 
a thing of the past yourself. 

Making good is not a license to quit. And 
taking it easy is quitting. 

It is your own business if you have gone 
as far along the path of active life as you 
want to go. 

If you are through, that is your affair. 

But do not blame the world for going on 
without you. 

It is not ingratitude or forgetfulness. It 
is the reality of necessity. The world has 
today’s work to be done. 

A man’s first taste of success brings out 
weakness as well as strength. If he takes the 
attitude that he has got success coming his 
way, he is through. Whatever your job, your 
first success in it puts you on the spot. Those 
who are watching you, expecting and hoping 
for the most from you, know you have your 
greatest problem. 

If you buckle down, work as hard and try 
twice as hard to make one successful effort 
the stepping stone to the next, you have met 
the severest test life puts on a beginner. 

The young employee who has made good 
on his first job is the biggest question mark 
in business. 

He is in a skeptical world in which he 
must prove himself. He is on trial before 
those who wonder if his tomorrows will be 
as good as his yesterdays. He has put every- 
thing he had into his first effort. Will he put 
as much and more into the next one? No- 
body ever knows until the test is met. 

The world is not ungrateful for services 
done, but it is compelled to be practical. 
Success gives you first call on new jobs, It 
gives you advantages beginners cannot have. 
You have all the capacity for doing successful 
things you had in the beginning, plus experi- 
ence. Certainly, if you have done a thing well 
once, you ought to be able to do it again and 
better. And that is what the world expects of 
you. It has to be that way. Today’s work 
would never be done any other way. 

Look ahead, not back, lest your yesterday 
be the grave of tomorrow. 

What is so wholly lost as wasted time? 
Fortunes may be lost nd made again. Health 
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may be lost and regained, but lost time slips 
away into eternity, to be lost forever. 

Like an idler sitting in an easy chair blow- 
ing smoke rings that curl away and vanish, 
the man who lets unused years get away from 
him has iet a vital part of his life get beyond 


Years, and their minutes, hours, days, and 
months, seemingly creep upon us out of the 
future and then vanish like wisps of smoke 
into the past. 

How slow is time when we are waiting for 
a given day or year to come, perhaps spending 
the interval in work or study or wishing. 

How swift and irretrievable is time when 
the awaited hour or day or year, having come 
and been neglected, is gone. 

The years get away from us like frightened 
rabbits, each scampering into eternity laden 
with neglected opportunities. 

They seem to come in endless succession, 
each in its turn, much like those that have 
gone before or those that are to come. But 
none ever come back, for each is a portion of 
life that, having been lived once, is gone 
forever. 

You may do this year what you intended to 
do last year, but you have lost that year. 
If you are one of those who say there are no 
opportunities in such times as these, be as- 
sured that the very tragedy of these times is 
making opportunity. In the decay all about 
us is evidence of our desperate need for men 
who can think and do things better than 
they have been done before. Isn’t it going 
to take brains, and men with the ability to 
use them, to get out of these times? Is there 
not wealth .. opportunity and incentive in 
the very depths of the times into which we 
have descended? 

If an opportunity came to you that was 
beyond your reach, how many chances did 
you have back in those lost years to get ready 
for the big chance when it came? If it was 
money that you lacked, how much money 
have you let slip through your fingers friv- 
olously? If it was knowledge you lacked, how 
many learned books on the subject have been 
waiting for you to open them and read? 

You can blow smoke rings all your life 
long, if that is your pleasure. You can iet 
this year slip by as last year did, with all its 
opportunities knocking unheeded at your 
door, But you can’t be successful that way. 
It will not bring you money, if that is 
what you seek, or fame if that is what you 
covet, or the satisfaction of having made 
stepping stones of the years instead of smoke 
rings. 

Blame other people for your failure, your 
unappreciative employer, your more-favored 
associates, your luckier companions, only 
if you have never wasted an hour or a 
day or a year you might have improved and 
used. 

The time you have wasted probably would 
have brought you luck (had it been advan- 
tageously employed). Most of the people 
called lucky are those who refuse to sit idly 
by, blowing the precious years down the cor- 
ridors of time, like smoke rings. 

Why make a sunset of the sunrise? For 
some people the day is over just as soon as it 
begins. 

There are others who meet the challenge of 
each new day with the hearty confidence of 
our pioneer forefathers, who believed—and 
proved—that success was never final and 
failure never fatal. 

Despite yesterday’s success—or failure— 
they greet every new dawn as a dare. They 
have seen people in America rewarded more 
generously with comforts and conveniences 
than the people of other lands. 

They know that each sunrise in America 
ushers in new opportunities to those who 
keep their chins up—who never lose that 
lusty courage and willingness that makes 
ours the most envied Nation on earth. Live 
life—and keep your chin up. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following article by 
Roger W. Babson from the Washington 
Post: 


THE 40-HOUR WEEK—DANGEROUS FOE ON HOME 
FRONT 


(By Roger W. Babson) 


In a lifetime of active concern in helping 
solve the problems of management and la- 
bor, I have always been or the side of those 
who have been working to raise the workers’ 
standards of living. I have always believed 
in collective bargaining. I recently told some 
employer friends that they better get ready 
for a day when the closed shop may be in- 
stalled in our major industries and when la- 
bor may be represented on the boards of di- 
rectors of such corporations. This is the pres- 
ent trend. 

Democratic capitalism must be dynamic. 
It cannot stand still if it is to succeed against 
the inroads of other systems that are abroad 
in the world today. Furthermore, I realize 
that the hard-won advantages which the 
workers in this country have achieved over 
the years must not be thrown away. I say 
this much as a good friend of all concerned 
and as a former assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor during World War No. 1. 

The grim fact confronts us, however, that 
we as a people are today fighting for our very 
lives. The continued existence of all the 
values we hold dear is at stake in the global 
war which now encompasses us. 

If the United Nations are defeated, the 
status of the American workingman and 
woman will be degraded to that of slave la- 
bor. This is what some Congressmen seem 
to forget when they insist that in this grave 
emergency we must continue to grant labor 
the 40-hour week. They even appeal to a 
willingness to extend general wage increases 
and otherwise permit labor to entrench itself 
even more strongly than before. 

I believe that such labor leaders as Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, are honest and sincere men. There 
are racketeers in the labor movement just as 
there are racketeers in business and in the 
professions. I’m not worried about those fel- 
lows. It’s the shortsighted attitude of a ma- 
jority of Congressmen that I’m concerned 
about. This shortsightedness becomes al- 
most criminal when Congress permits labor 
leaders even to go so far as to call strikes in 
war industries in order to enforce labor’s de- 
mands. Congress should at least immedi- 
ately adopt the Canadian wage system. I 
sincerely hope Congress will again hear from 
home as they recentiy did when voting them- 
selves pensions. 

The only argument I have heard advanced 
in favor of continuing labor’s special privi- 
leges at this time is that other selfish groups 
are doing the same thing. We hear a lot 
about war profits and the selfish insistence 
of the farmers in detaanding still higher 
prices for their crops. I am opposed to ex- 
cessive war profits. I am also reasonably 
certain that Secretary Morgenthau and the 
present prolabor Congress will siphon these 
profits out of corporation treasuries by the 
1942 tax measure. 
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Our most dangerous foe today is not Hitler. 
It is not Japan. It is our own refusal to 
give up our selfish privileges for the duration 
of the war. From the evidence at hand I 
regret to say that labor seems to be one of 
the worst offenders. The Russian people 
and the Chinese pecple are winning their 
battles because they are sacrificing every- 
thing to the common purpose of defeating 
the enemy. When we cease to think and 
act as labor-union leaders, or as farm-union 
leaders, or as corporation officials, and begin 
to act as our embattled forefathers did at 
Bunker Hill and Valley Forge, we shall begin 
to win this war. Then, and only then, and 
not 1 day sooner. 

When wage increases are absolutely neces- 
sary they should be paid in the form of 
defense stamps and bonds. There are two 
good reasons for this: (1) It would help sop 
up the surplus purchasing power that would 
otherwise go to speed up inflation; (2) it 
would provide a graceful cushion for the 
workers later on against the dislocations of 
the early post-war unemployment period 
when such bonds, conver.ed into cash, would 
come in very handy. In fact, I believe more 
of present wages should be paid in defense 
stamps. 

Labor is making a fundamental mistake 
if it insists that peacetime perquisites are 
permanently endangered if they are tempo- 
rarily waived as part of the total war effort. 
I believe that some sort of legislation sus- 
pending the workweek limitations contained 
in 17 Federal laws should be enacted. 

Let us not forget that one of the things 
which paved the way for the defeat of France 
was the insistence, just before World War 
No. 2, by the prolabor Blum government, that 
French workers should retain their so-called 
“social gains.” This was the crazy attitude 
of the French Government and of the French 
workers, even in the face of the gathering 
storm. 

Those same French workmen are today 
laboring 70 and 80 hours a week at a mere 
pittance of a wage turning out Hitler’s war 
production. Were those workers able to 
speak to the millions of members of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
of the American Federation of Labor. what 
wow.d be their message today? I know what 
they word say. They would say, “For what 
does it profit a worker to keep his 40-hour 
week for a little while, if he loses thereby 
everything he holds dear, including liberty 
itself?” 





Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps—Why 
Deny This Recognition to the Patriotic 
Women of the Nation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I heard all the debate, read the 
hearings and the report from the House 
Military Affairs Committee on H. R. 6293, 
to establish a Women’s Auxiliary Corps 
with the Army of the United States, and 
it was my pleasure to cast my vote for 
this bill. 

We have embarked upon the longest, 
costliest, and bloodiest war in which this 
Nation or the world has ever engaged. 
Before we are through it will tax the 
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manpower, the credit, the industrial, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual resources of this 
Nation to the limit. It is such a war that 
will require the fullest cooperation on the 
part of every loyal American citizen. 
We have hundreds of thousands and per- 
haps more of patriotic women between 
the ages of 21 and 45 who desire to offer 
their services in the defense of our coun- 
try. .I wish to applaud their high pur- 
pose and commend their lofty patriotism. 
This is not a draft or selective-service 
bill. No one can be compelled to enlist 
in this service. It is all voluntary. 

The President, the Commander in 
Chief of our Army, Navy; the War De- 
partment; General Marshall, Chief of 
Staff; the Military Affairs Committee 
that considered this bill, endorse it and 
urge its passage as being necessary in 
promoting our national defense. Many 
fine women in my own district have 
urged its passage and announced their 
purpose to enlist. None of these women 
may be used for combat service. They 
are to perform auxiliary duties helpful to 
the Army. Only persons between the 
ages of 21 and 45 years are eligible and 
the plan is to accept no recruit who has 
dependents. These women will be sub- 
ject to military regulations. They will 
receive the same pay as the regular sol- 
diers in the Army. The members of this 
auxiliary corps will be used in the air- 
craft warning service, as machine oper- 
ators, telephone, telegraph, teletype, 
switchboard operators, librarians, die- 
ticians, hostesses, post exchange em- 
ployees, messengers, stewardesses, cooks, 
laundry workers, and in other noncoOm- 
batant activities. The General Staff 
Officers stated that 12,500 of these auxil- 
iaries were needed now. The Intercep- 
tor Command of the United States Army 
is using about six thousand women at this 
time. This bill limits the number that 
may be admitted to the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Corps to 150,000. These women can 
render these particular services as effi- 
ciently if not better than the average sol- 
dier, and this means that 150,000 able- 
bodied young men may be released for 
active combat duty, and to this extent we 
strengthen our combat armies by 150,000 
men. These auxiliaries while under 
Army regulations and Army training and 
subject to Army control are civilian 
workers: 

Let us bear in mind there is nothing 
to compel any woman to join the Aux- 
iliary Corps. All of them will be volun- 
teers. As they are eager to serve their 
country, I do not see any good reason 
why we should not give this recognition 
to the patriotic women of our country. 
I think it will strengthen the morale of 
the people of the Nation as a whole. 
There are tens of thouSands of these 
splendid, industrious, dependable, patri- 
otic women, between the ages of 21 and 
45, who have no dependents and many of 
whom have no particular work to do who 
will welcome this opportunity to be of 
service to the Nation. 

This service is open Only to those who 
volunteer and possess the necessary qual- 
ifications. In the defense of our country 
and to insure victory there is some task 
that each one of us may perform, and 
the services of none can be more effective 



























































than those who love our country and are 
impelled by patriotic desire to volunteer 
ny or her services to protect and defend 
t. 

If this measure had any element of 
force or compulsion, I would vigorously 
oppose it, but I can see no good reason 
to reject the services of this fine, intel- 
ligent, patriotic group of American 
women. Of course, those who volunteer 
must know that they are entering upon 
a very serious business and they will be 
subject to all the rules and regulations of 
the United States Army in wartime. 





Labor Pledges Cooperation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article by 
Albert Dalton from the Clevelander for 
January 1942: 

LABOR PLEDGES COOPERATION 
(By Albert Dalton) 

On the home front, organized labor of the 
building trades has shouldered its tools and 
gone enthusiastically into the battle to build 
for the fighting forces. 

From Ravenna to Plum Brook, from Chase 
Brass to Thompson Products, from General 
Electric to the Air Laboratory, all along the 
industrial production front, thousands of 
skilled mechanics of the building crafts are 
serving the Nation’s first need to provide the 
arsenal with which democracy shall triumph. 

On a scale equally broad, other thousands of 
union workers are building homes forthe men 
and women who will man the tools and 
services to be housed in this tremendous 
expansion of facilities where the weapons of 
victory will be forged. 

Without benefit of a distinguishing uni- 
form, these Clevelanders are enlisted for the 
duration of the war in the building of defense 
plants and defense housing, and, like all good 
soldiers, have voluntarily accepted the 
discipline necessary to a united effort to work 
at present established wage scales, without 
disputes or work stoppages. 

Never backward in sharing its proper bur- 
den of the sacrifices which must be made to 
win the wars, ‘labor of the building trades 
also has volunteered on legitimate defense 
building to extend its standard workweek 
at the time-and-a-half rate rather than the 
double rate normally in effect for overtime 
service. 

These contributions are important, and, 
coupled with the enthusiasm of the patriotic, 
liberty-loving Americans who comprise the 
organized building trades of Cleveland, they 
are practical examples of the cooperation 
which labor is givine to the Nation’s arma- 
ment and which it will continue to give, in 
the peace that follows, to all fair-minded 
employers. 

For, in making these concessions to a great 
national emergency, it must be conceded that 
labor gives more than most others when it 
relinquishes, for the purpose of an all-out 
war effort, its cherished, hard-won, legal right 
to strike to improve the wages and working 
conditions of its members, or to bargain freely 





with its employers for a fair division of the 
profits of its skill and intelligence. 

But this is no time for bickering, or for any 
inefficiency by labor or management. Every 
energy of the Nation must be devoted to 
winning this war as quickly as possible. 
Some will want business as usual, others will 
want it, as someone has said, better than 
usual. The building trades of Cleveland will 
take it as it comes, endeavoring to win the 
war and to conserve the freedom under which 
were gained the precious privilege our 
workers now enjoy. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I inelude the following address de- 
livered by me before the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club of New York 
City: 

The United States is at war; engaged in 
the most terrible and the most desperate 
struggle in our history—a struggle where de- 
feat means the absolute enslavement of our 
people. The people in the country are 
aroused to the situation and the seriousness 
of it. The major part of the Congress, at 
least in the House of Representatives, is 
aroused to it. I am, and have been, aroused 
to it. 

Since July 1, 1940, the appropriation of 
funds—the largest part of them brought in 
from the Appropriations Committee with my 
active support and, with the exception of the 
nondefense rackets, al] of them with my ap- 
proval—have totaled $140,000,000,000 The 
expenditures in that period total $25,500,- 
000,000 Weare told that during the calendar 
year it is probable that the expenditures will 
run to $65,000,000,000; and the situation on 
the battle front is such that we and our Al- 
lies are receiving one blast after another. 

Everyone in Washington seems to be trying 
their best to put the defense program across 
and speed up our defenses to the point where 
the enemy can be stopped and defeated, with 
the exception of the President of thé United 
States and a certain group that he has sur- 
rounded himself with. He, himself, is asking 
us to eschew politics. What I am saying is 
not politics. It is American. It is in favor 
of the defense of the United States. 

How much longer must Harry Hopkins, 
with his proven incompetence, have the major 
“say” in our defense program and its opera- 
tion? How much longer shall his incompe- 
tence interfere with our doing our part? 

How much longer shall we have a Division 
of Information headed by Archibald Mac- 
Leish giving out statements to the public 
such as that of Januasy 14, which cannot be 
supported by the~ facts? 

How much longer shall we have the Presi- 
dent of the United States making fun of those 
who would cut down foolish expenditures in 
the Office of Civilian Defense to maintain fan 
dancing and to regiment the recreation of 
the American people? 

How much longer will we have Attorney 
General Biddle chasing around the country 
trying to stir up hate and prevent the unity 
of the American people? 

How much longer are we to put up with 
Madam Perkins and her obstruction of the 
defense program? 
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How much longer are we to put up with 
Harold Ickes and his administration of the 
oil situation and his expenditures for com- 
munistic purposes in our island possessions? 

How much longer must we have the Presi- 
dent of the United States urging appropria- 
tions for the Work Projects Administration, 
which has trained people not to work but to 
be dependent upon the Government, and 
whose training programs for national defense 
i most entirely not along the productive 
ine? 

How much longer shall we have to put up 
with Aubrey Williams and have appropria- 
tions for the National Youth Administration, 
one of the most destructive agencies to the 
youth of this country we have ever seen? 

How much longer must we put up with and 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars on the 
Civilian Conservation Corps? 

How much longer must we have the Farm 


‘Security Administration and its sponsorship 


of a communistic farm program? 

All of these are advocated by the President 
of the United States and serve only the pur- 
pose of hampering the defense program. 

Is it not time that men were allowed to 
go to work in the factories and on the farms 
and to go into the Army instead of being 
on the Government pay roll on foolishness? 

The President of the United States owes a 
great responsibility to the American people. 
The President, regardless of his natural in- 
clinations, owes it to the American people to 
begin to cooperate with the defense program. 
He has a nature which impels him to go in 
two opposite directions at the same time. He 
is never satisfied to go in just one direction. 

He owes it to national unity, he owes it to 
the people of the United States to get rid 
of his antidefense activities, some few of 
which I have enumerated, and to come all out 
for defense. That is what you must do; that 
is what I must do if America is to become 
victorious. 

Let the President give up those activities 
which are hampering defense. Let him come 
all out for defense, and there will be unity 
such as we have never seen before. That 
tendency of his to go two directions at once 
has been the greatest handicap. Let the Pres- 
ident make a sacrifice. Let him give up this 
desire to go two directions at once and there 
will be no politics. There is no politics in 
what I say. It is simply a demand that the 
President and that group who are hampering 
the defense program get back of the defense 
program full sledge. 





Thinking in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Weunesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
of the Honorable Francis Biddle, Attor- 
ney General of the United States, at the 
Founders’ Day Celebration, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Law, Boston, Mass., 
March 13, 1942: 

Forty-five years ago, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
then of the Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, delivered an address, which he 
called The Path of the Lew, at the dedica- 
tion of the law-school bu'‘liding of the Boston 
University School of Law “The law,” he 
said, “is the witness and external deposit of 
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our moral life. Its history is the history of 
the moral development cf the race.” Of 
course, he added, after discussing the con- 
fusion between legal and moral ideas, the law 
in the broadest sense, like everything else, 
is a logical development. Sut the danger is 
to think of law as a given system to be 
worked out, like mathematics, from some 
general axioms of condtct. The logical 
method may flatter the lorging for certainty 
and repose; but certainty generally is illu- 
sion, and repose is not the destiny of man. 
Considerations of social advantages should 
be weighed by the judges. “I cannot but be- 
lieve,” he said, “that if the training of law- 
yers led them habitually to consider more 
definitely and explicitly the social advan- 
tage on which the rule they lay down must 
be justified, they sometimes would hesitate 
where now they are confident, and see that 
really they were taking sides upon debatable 
and often burning questions.” 

History, too, he said, must be a part of 
the study. “It is a part of the rational 
study, because it is the first step toward an 
enlightened skepticism, that is, towards a 
deliberate reconsideration of the worth of 
those rules. When you get the dragon out 
of his cave onto the plain and in the day- 
light, you can count his teeth and claws, 
and see just what is his strength. But to 
get him out is only the first step. The next 
is either to kil] him, or to tame him and 
make him a useful animal” We have, he 
finally added, too little theory in the law 
rather than too much. 

This empirical approach of the great judge 
to the study of law suggests the approach 
that 1 shall venture to indicate tonight to 
the subject of our thinking in time of war. 
I have chosen this topic because it strikes 
me as an interesting speculation to consider 
what happens to our thinking in any time of 
war, and particularly in this war, not from 
the point of view of civil liberties—an aspect 
about which all of you ha.e heard a good 
deal—but from a broader view. To what 
extent will the ideology of our war effort af- 
fect the peace that is to follow? Is there, to 
use a phrase of William James, a moral 
equivalent of war, a unity of will and of pur- 
pose, which grows out of the war and can be 
carried over into the peace? Must we lose, 
when peace comes, the directness and fer- 
ment which comes with the breath of war? 

I assume, it is hardly necessary to say, the 
only peace which is possible—a peace which 
will come as the result of the victory of the 
united peoples. 

The stream of human thinking, like the 
stream of consciousness, or the flow of history, 
has no sharp beginnings or endings. And yet 
in our deliberations it is difficult for us to 
resist the process of sorting ideas into time 
compartments. The past is past, we feel, and 
the future unborn. In reality the future 
shapes itself each instant before our eyes; 
and whether or not we turn away and say we 
cannot discuss the conditions of peace while 
we go about the business of war, the future 
peace, every day, out of our own actions, is 
driving its roots into our present life, and 
daily we are shaping and molding the form 
of what is to come. If we could divest our 
minds of this tendency to frame our vision 
in the four static corners of a single picture, 
and could think and feel life as it really is, a 
constant shift and movement, timeless, and, 
to our vision, at least, infinite, we could use 
the “moral equivalent” of which James spoke 
for constructive ends. 

All of which sounds, perhaps, like idle 
metaphysics curiously unconnected with the 
tough problems of here and now. But it is 
not. Let me show you, more concretely, what 
I mean. 

The last war illustrated what I mean by 
compartmer.talized thinking. We built a 
huge war economy. Every day that we were 
building it-~-the spreading factories, the uni- 
fied railroads, the expanded markets, the 
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technological improvements, the emphasis on 
Federal as against State action—we were 
building the basis of the kind of peace that 
was to follow Yet we must have cherished 
a naive assumption that the peace, being 
peace, would be like the old peace, would cer- 
tainly be more like the old peace than the 
economy we had come to know in the war. 
But the world of 1919 was in fact a world 
spread on the carpet of war. We rubbed our 
eyes, and built the fiction, to tide us over 
the years—endlessly as we came to think— 
that speculation could take the place of pro- 
duction, and that we could sell goods, pay 
for them ourselves by loans, and continue to 
prosper. 

I do not propose to discuss tonight the form 
that our post-war economy will take. But 
it does seem to me important to emphasize 
the fact that our present economy—being a 
war economy—has completely changed; and 
that, when we wake up one lovely morning 
to find that the peace is here, we shall be 
at that moment in the midst of a wartime 
economy that we ourselves ‘have built with 
splendid haste and insistence. When the 
sun shines, we should recognize this sudden 
peace for what it is, and not blink it out of 
our startled consciousness, which has always 
striven to insist that the present is the past, 
whatever these professors and economists say 
about it. There is today substantially no 
competitive economy. Today the Govern- 
ment employs all of us to the great common 
end. If this process is not now complete, it 
will be before many months. Kven now those 
who are on the thin fringes of that civil life 
which does not feed into the single purpose 
pray that they may find opportunities to fuse 
their energies with the national will. . Of 
course, I speak in broad terms; but broadly 
our economy, cur whole economy, has 
changed. And, to be honest, must we not 
admit as the desperateness of time presses on 
our heels, that if there is a war lag a falter- 
ing in the march. the lag, in its deepest sense, 
lies in the backward glance to the days that 


are gone, the days when business went on as 
usual, and when we were impatiently trying 
to preserve in war the economy which years 
of peace had built? 

There is, too, the economic equivalent of 


war To face the new world ahead, the world 
whose foundations we are building, we must 
open our minds to see and oui wills to use 
the economic equivalent of war when war 
has gone. For we cannot go back to using 
the equivalent of the peace, by merely turning 
back a leaf of history, as most of us would 
like to do, and finding on the other side the 
picture of the irrevocable past. 

I suggest, then, that one of our major 
problems, when the peace comes, is to learn 
to use, to live in, the immense productive 
machine which for the war purpose we have 
built up. We must have minds bold enough 
to accept this new economy of plenty, and 
imaginations sufficiently fertile to devise ways 
of gearing the machine from ‘var to peace, 
of retooling our capacity from war to peace, 
just as we are now completing the process of 
retooling from peace to war. 

The extraordinary thing about war is that 
it brings to the surface many qualities which, 
in quieter days, lie hidden. Egotism gives 
place to.a common energy; selfishness cannot 
be tolerated; the scattered human units move 
together, think together, work together. The 
Nation as a symbol emerges from a half- 
forgotten dream, to a dear reality in men’s 
minds. The roots of this refreshed patriotism 
run deep, and the soil about them is discov- 
ered again to be the nourishment from which 
we draw our common life. The smaller sym- 
bols of our unity—school, profession, com- 
munity, and even state—fade, or at least are 
merged into this larger concept. We feel the 
sense of relief that comes from losing the 
loneliness of naked separatism that so often 
assails the undefended ego. We gain the 
elation of belonging to something greater and 
more durable than our individual selves. Un- 


selfishness is a relief, and sacrifices for a com- 
mon goal are sustained in the sweep of this 
new experience. 

War as such need not be extolled to realize 
the virtues that accompany its waging. 
Courage emerges, and the will to fight, when 
fight we must. To be willing to die is surely 
an affirmation of faith. And in that affirma- 
tion the negations and doubts that had beset 
a quiter world disappear, and the passion of 
action fuses our souls into the possibility of 
splendid effort. 

But the tremendous impact of this new 
vitality brings a compensating reaction in the 
other direction when the peace comes. And 
the future peace we build in our dreams, the 
uncertain peace which arises like a dim mist 
from the sweat and tears and blood of the 
war we are in, is filled with the little com- 
forts, and the little leisure, and the faded 
memories of habit and routine to which our 
minds so pathetically seem to cling. Do you 
remember A 4A. Milne writing in Punch from 
the trenches during the last war? 


“When the war is over 
And the Kaiser’s out of print, 
I'm going to get a tortoise 
And watch the beggar sprint.” 


Perhaps one reason why war is such a relief 
to most of us is that in our hearts it lights 
@ passionate way of taking life that our 
routine of desk or conveyor belt did not 
afford. I do not say that war alone can make 
life glow for us. But I put the question as 
to whether the inevitable peace must be pat- 
terned on the same emotional lines we know. 
Is there no emotional equivalent which will 
create, in terms of normal and steady living, 
the sense of discipline, the tonic of adventure, 
the feeling that the soldier has in the hard- 
ness of his body and of his will? 

I have talked of the present of war and the 
future of peace, and suggested a few of the 
moral qualities that rise to the surface in 
war. If we are daily building the peace from 
every action we take in the war, cannot some 
of those qualities, that so quickly sink below 
the surface when the war suddenly is done, 
be used now to mold our thinking and our 
living in directions we wish the peace to 
pursue? There is a new energy in the air; 
problems which loomed insoluble before Pearl 
Harbor seem now but trifling; corners are 
cut, formalism discarded, traditions for- 
gotten, for even in war civilian life, though 
differently tuned, goes on. The courts are 
open, the professions are not altogether idle; 
education, though curtailed, somehow pro- 
ceeds. Art and music, recreation and read- 
ing, the normal cultures of our lives are per- 
haps interrupted, but they do not, they can- 
not disappear. It becomes pertinent then to 
see how they are being affected by the war, to 
search out ways the, can be used in the 
future peace. 

The field of art in paint and letters and 
music suffers perhaps most from the impact 
of war. Even to the artist imaginate creative 
work that does not touch the common effort 
seems unreal; and he is among the first to 
offer his services to the Government, only 
too often to feel the frustration that comes 
from not being absorbed into that common 
effort. In education, also, the leaders join 
the vast machinery of planning and research 
around the edge cf the war effort; or try, a 
little forlornly, to carry on the half-emptied 
shells of their depopulated institutions, 
echoing to the talk of boys who would be 
men so that they too can fight. The work 
of the lawyers dries up, and those who can- 
not join the Judge Advocate General’s office— 
the older men—find what they can in service 
on selective-service boards or among the air 
wardens. Life for the middle-aged and 
older professional men in a war is hard. 
Their hearts are young with the longing to 
fight. They must share the sadiess of not 
being fully used, the lonely sense that but a 
day ago they were part of the stream of life, 
and now no longer march with the ranks, 
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but must drop out to do the less-important 
chores scattered along the way. 

We realize today, far more than in 1917, 
modern war engages populations, not merely 
armies. Today the peoples of the world are 
at war. Morale is therefore infinitely more 
important. An army can live on discipline 
and the fullness of an active job to be done; 
but a people who are restless, and have sti] 
the scattered moments of undisciplined 
leisure, become uncertain, particularly where 
they are not absorbed in the actual struggle, 
so that they think of the peace that may be 
around the corner, and wonder about the 
day after tomorrow, and have time to ques- 
tion the direction of the world. Undirected, 
the quality of their thought becomes nega- 
tive. They sense that the past is gone for 
them—the past which seems so dear and ex- 
cellent, looking back from: this uncertainty 
of the present. Their day dreams, tinged 
with the nostalgia that comes from sudden 
change, build into the world about them 
little that_is tough or durable or adventur- 
ously imaginative with which to challenge the 
terrible new peace when finally but suddenly 
it comes. 

I am not certain that this could be alto- 
gether different. Yet if we accept that men’s 
thinking cannot be changed even under the 
morale of war, and the sting of this tre- 
mendous life, I do not see how we can make 
any broad preparation for the future. For 
the most difficult tasks that confront us are 
not, in my opinion, economic or even politi- 
cal, but are to be found in our own minds 
and in our wills. The war came, and we 
were not ready for the war. The peace will 
come, and we shall not be ready for the peace 
What war can be, not merely in the head- 
lines now grown dim, but suddenly touching 
us, we can learn in 1 terrible day. But it 
will take more than a day, however terrible, 
to prepare our minds for the problems that 
will follow the war, problems which, without 
thought or study, we are shaping from the 
impact of the present 

Peculiarly, this is true of the American 
mind. Still close to the experience of the 
frontier, which knew our youth, we think, 
more than the older democracies, in frontier 
terms when we come to study social problems. 
We have not been trained to _ theorize. 
There was too great an urgency to dig and 
build and establish ourselves We have not 
developed a philosophy of life, even if we 
have learned a pleasant way of living. Al- 
though the tug of special interests and 
minority groups shapes, in a sort of hasty 
arbitration, our political life, the machinery 
of that life still functions under the loose 
assumptions of an elghteenth-century liber- 
alism. If checks and balances were good 
enough for the fathers, we assume they are 
good enough for us. The change of the 
world in terms of time and space in the past 
hundred years—railroad, telegraph, tele- 
phone, automobile, movie, airplane, radio— 
has hardly found an echo in our political 
growth, except in the necessary patches and 
arrangements which have made it so ex- 
traordinarily complex without making it 
much more responsive to our needs. But [ 
am concerned with thinking, rather than in- 
stitutions. Although institutions reflect 
thinking, often they are but the depositaries 
of the exhausted habits of many generations 
that have given them a sort of obstructive 
life of their own, like barnacles clinging to a 
moving vessel. 

What of our legal thinking? I am con- 
vinced that in the past few years Owing to 
the patient and realistic leadership of a score 
or so of scholars and judges and practicing 
lawyers who have used research and its re- 
sults as tools to apply to the problems of 
modern administration of justice—men like 
Holmes, Wigmore, Brandeis, Pound, Cardozo, 
Hughes, Stone, and Frankfurter—I am con- 
vinced that in the last 30 years, since I have 
been practicing. there have been telling im- 
provements in the manner in which justice 








is administered. I go further and note a 
mental change in lawyers and judges. Our 

tion—more especially the younger 
men—are most realistic, less mystic, more 

tic, humbler, and more determined to 
improve their profession than the generation 
at whose feet we older men once sat., We 
learned from them-—and surely they had it 
from Blackstone—that the law was a body 
of rounded perfection which we had but to 
discover and unfold when new facts, horrid 
facts, rose above the surface. For the law 
never changed, even if the facts did. 

I do not believe it an exaggeration to sug- 
gest that there lurks in the legal thinking 
of many of our lawyers, even today in this 
year of tough realism, a mystical imperative 
that tends to confuse the lay mind, to make 
tie layman wonder what it is all about. 
Lawyers still assume the comfortable dogma 
that the law is substantially settled, and 
that their task is but to expound the an- 
cient learning, to construe and arrange it. 
But the life of the law, as Holmes said, is 
experience and not logic. Law is but one of 
the expressions of a manifold and changing 
life. Symbols that fit the thinking of one 
generation cannot fill the needs of a world 
that is changed. Legal fictions may be use- 
ful in bridging the steps of that change, may 
afford the sense of consistency and logical 
perfection that we cannot forego; but when 
the new values have emptied the overused 
generalities of their relation to life, it is a 
point of wisdom as well as of courage to dis- 
card them. The imperative insistence of war 
plays havoc with our comfortable patterns 
of peace. It is infinitely harder to think 
when the institutions which buttress our 
thinking, and relate it to what we love or are 
used to, give way to the necessity of new and 
swift decisions. And yet the door is suddenly 
opened to the creation of what is often so 
urgently needed, disentangled from the im- 
pediments of the past. 

If we are to solve the problems with which 
the sudden peace will immediately confront 
us, we must learn to think more precisely, 
more simply, and above all with greater free- 
dom from the legal jargon which encumbers 
so much of our lawyers’ talk. Let me give 
you an example of that kind of jargon. It 
is taken from the opinion of a Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
written some 30 years ago. “Coming to con- 
sider the validity of the tax from this point 
of view,” he wrote, “while not questioning at 
all that in common understanding it was 
direct merely on income and only indirect on 
property, it was held that, considering the 
substance of things it was direct on prop- 
erty in a constitutional sense since to burden 
an income by a tax was, from the point of 
substance, to burden the property from which 
the income was derived and thus accomplish 
the very thing which the provision as to 
apportionment of direct taxes was adopted 
to prevent. * * * Moreover, in addition, 
the conclusion reached in the Pollock case 
did not in any degree involve holding that 
income taxes generically and necessarily 
came within the class of direct taxes on 
property, but on the contrary, recognized the 
fact that taxation on income was in its 
nature an excise entitled to be enforced as 
such unless and until it was concluded that 
to enforce it would amount to accomplishing 
the result which the requirements as to 
apportionment of direct taxation was adopted 
to prevent, in which case the duty would 
arise to disregard form and consider sub- 
stance alone and hence subject the tax to 
the regulation as to apportionment which 
otherwise as an excise would not apply to it.” 

Doubtless there were many reasons for the 
failure of the League of Nations, after the 
last war, as an instrument for implementing 
the ways of peace. I do not here seek to 
evaluate them, or to uncover their intricate 
origins—the unworkability of the peace it- 
Self, the exclusion or absence of certain great 
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powers, the artificial redistributions of terri- 
tory and power, such as the Polish Corridor, 
the lack of more vigorous sanctions. Nor do 
I pin my faith to systems alone, nor confuse 
the fundamental moral causes with the me- 
chanics of life. But the machinery of peace 
is enormously important, because through 
its readjustments will flow the great eco- 
nomic and spiritual forces which we must 
master if we are to live. If we are honest, 
and look objectively at the systems under 
which we have been used to living. have 
taken for granted, we may find in them the 
same seeds of failure which we must not 
bring to the peace table. 

Life must be organized on a simpler basis. 
We have failed in war, as well as in peace, 
to build ourselves houses. The failure is a 
beautiful example of the unsolved confusion 
of making complex a matter that could be 
simple. The complicated building codes, 
many of them unrevised for generations, 
the countless overlapping jurisdictions of 
Federal, State, county, and city authority, 
the wasteful jurisdictional labor divisions, 
the confusion between private and public 
housing purposes, the planlessness of the 
communities where the houses are to be 
built—this is a field which cries for simpli- 
fication. 

A similar confusion is found in the multi- 
plicity and overlap of the units of govern- 
ment. Surely, to govern ourselves in a civil- 
ized manner it is hardly necessary to have 
quite so many counties, cities, towns, town- 
ships, school boards, and metropolitan units, 
all making laws and passing regulations ang 
competitively scrambling for taxes. This 
dispersion saps our energies. It is hard to be 
a good citizen on so many fronts. 

I wonder if, too, we have not diluted our 
creative energies similarly in the field of 
education. The idea] of universa education 
seems sometimes to have found expression 
in the universal choice, affording our youth 
the opportunity to nibble from a dozen 
dishes, during the intervals they can snatch 
from the radio and the movie. 

If, i the peace. to come, there is a chance 
to build a new order, let us look closely at 
the kind of order we now have. 

I am no physician, but I know that doctors 
sometimes, in their rare moments of leisurely 
thinking, doubt the diffusion which speciali- 
zation has brought about. Intuition thrives 
on broad and varied human experience; and 
eyes fixed on a narrowing field tend to be- 
come myopic In the complexity of modern 
life, in its mechanistic resources, in its over- 
specialization, do we not lose the subtler 
values, the simpler values, and the sharper 
senses that give fun and gayety to life? 

It is not enough to say that we must pre- 
serve our institutions. We must, of course, 
preserve them; but we must strengthen them 
to be powerful enough to absorb or withstand 
the immense pressures of a world that has 
largely outgrown our capacity to think, and 
make them fiexible enough to respond to 
that world which, now in the war, is being 
so swiftly rebuilt. 





Let the States Do It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
construction of a highway from this 
country to Alaska, through Canada, is 
attracting much attention and comment 
at this time. All are agreed that this 
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project should be completed at the earli- 
est possible date. It is a military ne- 
cessity. 

In these circumstances, the question 
arises as to the best and quickest method 
of doing the job. Carl M. Saunders, 
editor of the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen- 
Patriot, in a recent editorial makes a 
worth-while suggestion under the head- 
ing, Let the States Do It. 

I am calling Mr. Saunders’ suggestion 
to the attention of the several depart- 
ments of the Government charged with 
responsibility in connection with this 
highway and am asking Members of Con- 
gress to give consideration to the sug- 
gestion. 

Pursuant to the privilege given to me 
by the House, I insert at this point the 
Jackson Citizen-Patriot editorial, which 
is as follows: ‘ 

LET THE STATES DO IT 


The last red tape has been cut, which has 
kept Alaska an isolated orphan from the rest 
of this Republic. And the last official preju- 
dice has been washed away to permit con- 
struction of a highway from the United 
States through Canada to Alaska, which Gen. 
“Billy” Mitchell described as “the most stra- 
tegic place in the world.” 

In spite of Mitchell’s frank statement made 
years ago, neither the Army nor the Navy 
gave the Alaska Highway serious attention. 
Canada had its doubts and objections. But 
now it is realized that this most strategic 
place in the world is reached only by ships, 
which are desperately needed for other us« 
and are vulnerable to enemy attack so every- 
one is in favor of building the 1,500-mile 
highway. 

A distinguished Army engineer, Col. Wil- 
liam Hoge, is now at Dawson Creek in Brit- 
ish Columbia to start the work as quickly as 
possible He is the boss of the survey and 
construction of one of the world’s longest 
highways, which must be built as speedily as 
possible over a difficult terrain. When it is re- 
membered how many years it took to com- 
plete the last gaps of the Lincoln Highway 
across this contirent, the Nation’s first am- 
bitious highway-construction job, the size of 
the Alaska project can be appreciated. 

But we have become expert road builders 
since the start of that Lincoln Highway. 
Many States, including Michigan, have built 
up highway departments that are experts at 
construction and which make a routine job 
of difficult road building. 

Army engineers have no such road-building 
organizations or experience as the States now 
possess. These State highway building de- 
partments are now faced with little to do 
until the end of the war. 

Why not turn over construction of the 
Alaska Highway to these expert State highway 
departments already geared to such jobs? 
The 1,500-mile section could then be broken 
up into 48 sections, or as many sections as 
we have States with competent highway de- 
partments, and by that method the time 
problem would be solved. Pennsylvania and 
California, for example, have men experienced 
in building highways through rough ccuntry. 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and other Midwest 
States would be right at home on level 
ground, and each State would be competing 
with the other to make a good showing in 
rushing the work. 

You can’t make one bite of a watermelon, 
and for one engineer or one department to 
attempt to survey and build such a highway 
in a race against time is attempting the im- 
possible. But parcel it out among all the 
State highway departments, giving each its 
allotted share, and it becomes a simple and 
easy matter. The Nation would be employing 
groups of trained, experienced men who are 
rarin’ to tackie just such a job. 
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Problems of Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by Mr. A. P. Nonweiler before the Small 
Business Conference at Chicago: 


The small paint manufacturer is being 
forced out of business, and the simple truth 
of the matter is that it is unnecessary. The 
tragedy is that so great a sacrifice on his part 
contributes nothing to our national defense 
program. ‘The reasons are for the most part 
a result, but neither a necessary nor desirable 
part of the defense program. His difficulties 
are strikingly similar to those of small manu- 
facturers of various commodities throughout 
the Nation, and his remedy seems, too, as 
closely allied and applicable. 

I will relate to you, as faithfully as I can, 
a number of existing facts. Some of them 
you will undoubtedly recognize as identical 
to your own; others you may not have ex- 
perienced, and I am sure that when I have 
finished, there may be many I have not men- 
tioned. That is, I believe, why this meeting 
was called, and I for one will be interested 
in knowing additional facts many of you will 
offer in the common effort to associate our- 
selves into a united group wherein we will 
have the potency and chance of success we 
lack as individuals. 

Some of you may have heard that our 
present position has been deliberately 
planned as a necessary part of the socializa- 
tion of industry, and that nothing will really 
be done about it. I for one do not believe 
that, and I sincerely hope that you do not, 
for such an attitude will, at the very begin- 
ning impoverish our efforts. 

I believe that we find ourselves in difficulty 
for the reasons I am about to mention, and 
in the light of these facts I consider our sit- 
uation a normal economic result, for they are 
in themselves sufficient to destroy us if we 
fail to do something about it. 

The small manufacturer is told by his 
source of supply that he can no longer get 
raw materials without priority evidence that 
such materials will be used in the defense 
program. The reason is given that there is a 
shortage of raw materials due to unprece- 


dented demand of the defense program. I am 
sure we all grant that to be true, and have no 
quarrel over these facts. The net result of 
this situation is that unless we have defense 


business we cannot continue to operate our 
plants. The alternative is obvious. We must 
secure defense business, or get out of business. 
Most of us are sincere about this business 
of desiring to go on living. Our businesses 
represent the result of years of effort, and, for 
the most part, constitute our only means of 
income. In addition, we feel rather keenly 
the obligation to our employees. I think, 
therefore, it can be believed we will elect to 
secure defense business rather than go out of 
s the only other alternative. 
this to you because I want to 
who will be asked to review 
our difficulties the fact that we fully appre- 
ciate our circumstances, and that when we 
make a bid or quote a price it is with the 
sober Knowledge that failure to secute the 
business removes pages from the calendar of 
our existence, and is not merely a question 
of losing some “gravy” or profit. Being told 
ten times on 10 bids that “your price is too 


busines 
I mentior 
supp! te thos 
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high” is, I assure you, a disastrous average, 
and I believe you can more profitably employ 
your time investigating and acting than you 
can in continuing to bid. 

A little thought will, I think, convince you 
that it is at least a bit strange that for years 
you were able to operate successfully against 
all sorts of competition, good and bad, and 
suddenly for some reason you find that you 
cannot. 

If you investigate, you will discover that 
in the great majority of instances, the big 
fellow got the business, and even then you 
can't figure out how he can doit. In normal 
times he couldn't, and what is more to the 
point, he wouldn't. But times have changed. 

There are a number of reasons to explain 
this si.uation; they become more numerous 
and more complex as each industry is taken 
for comparison, but they are of a general 
type and can be considered here. 

The number of customers has diminished 
for the material available to manufacture. 
The Government has become directly and 
indirectly the buyer of more than 50 percent 
of the total output of industry. Quantities 
required run into thousands and millions, a 
situation that lends itself peculiarly favor- 
able to the mass-production facilities of 
large institutions. Where these facilities 
were not already in existence, they were 
quickly obtained, and financially they were 
of a magnitude beyond the realm of small 
business. 

Large paint companies who normally used 
their equipment to make a thousand differ- 
ent products suddenly began continuous 
éperation of their entire equipment on 10 
or 20 items and are running to capacity. A 
situation made to order for big business. 
Purchases of a hundred items that were 
bought in several drum and barrel quantities 
were cut to 20 and purchased by the tank 
car and carload. This was ali done without 
risking the loss of civilian business, because 
their small competitors couldn't get the raw 
materials to capture their markets. Sales- 
men were dismissed and personnel stream- 
lined to fit the new set-up. 

This situation has its counterpart in many 
other lines than paint with which I happen 
to be familiar, and I am sure some of you 
will recognize the similarity in your own 
business. 

Government procurement agencies and 
prime contractors quite naturally favored 
large and nationally known companies be- 
cause of the urgent nature of their wants 
This situation placed many large companies 
in the rather pleasant position of having 
specifications written around their own 
products. Through Washington contacts 
and accurate sources of information they 
knew immediately what was wanted, who re- 
ceived contracts involving the use of their 
materials, and because of the magnitude cf 
their organization, they were able to set 
scores of technicians to the tasks of securing 
Government approval of their various prod- 
ucts, and in some instances were able to se- 
cure mention of their products—or equal— 
in the contracts that went to prime and 
subcontractors. 

Imagine, if you will, the Herculean task of 
the small paint manufacturer who approaches 
the ABC Manufacturing Co., who has after 
months of effort received a Government con- 
tract on which paint will be used, and in the 
specifications are written XYZ Paint Co.'s 
No. 5, or equal. In the majority of cases 
the XYZ Paint Co.’s man arrived the same 
day they received the Government bid, but if 
the small manufacturer happened to get 
there first, the general attitude in 9 cases 
out of 10 would be we can't take any chances 
on your stuff being equal; we simply have to 
take the lines of least resistance; we already 
have enough trouble without paint, and, be- 
sides, your price is too high 

I say to you that in the beginning this all 
had to be. It was the very natural result of 


expediency. It could not have been other- 
wise. I do not believe there are any of us 
here tonight that would have seriously ex- 
pected the Government to call in every small 
manufacturer before they made a purchase, 
and we don’t expect that now. 

That is one phase of the plight of small 
business. There is, however, another one. 

It is already apparent that if we are to win 
this war the productive capacity of the entire 
Nation will have to be taxe. to the utmost, 
and while great strides have been made, there 
is much yet to be accomplished. 

As you know, there has been created a 
War Production Board, one of which 
has been to effect an equitable distribution of 
contracts. This is very high sounding, and 
in some cases may actually do that, but from 
my few contacts I distinctly got the impres- 
sion that this was no body created by Gov- 
ernment to help small business by division 
ol contracts, but rather was it an effort to 
secure 7Ommodities they couldn’t get any 
place else. I have no fault to find with that 
purpose. If our country needs these things 
the men in charge would be derelict in their 
duties if they did not use any means pos- 
sible to do the job in time. 

By this time you may be beginning to 
wonder what point is there in describing the 
situation, placing the fault or blame, if you 
wish to call it that, and then excusing it on 
the basis that it was all necessary. And quite 
ee are wondering, “Where do we come 

I’m coming to that now, but first I have 
attempted my explanation in an effort to 
avoid my own thoughts and efforts, and per- 
haps yours, of springing from bitterness, false 
accusations, and based on suppositions rather 
than facts. 

There are several remedies that suggest 
themselves. I do not contend they are per- 
fect, nor do I admit a perfect remedy is pos- 
sible. I can only say to you there already 
exist some schemes now in operation that 
are less perfect. 

To begin with, any remedy worthy of con- 
sideration will of necessity have to be im- 
mediate, direct, and easiiy administered, pret- 
erably within existing framework of govern- 
ment. It should as far as possible remain 
compatible with the spirit of free enterprise 
and democratic processes, but if in a few 
remote points it is adjudged “unusual,” let us 
not overlook the fact that after all it is in- 
tended to be a remedy primarily, that it is 
calculated to rescue and preserve small busi- 
ness, and is undoubtedly preferable to whai 
will follow if smali businesses are wiped out 
in great numbers. 

I propose the Government create, possibly 
within the existing War Production Board, 
a procurement division »mpowered to pur- 
chase only from small concerns doing a busi- 
ness of less than $200,000 annualiy, and that 
there shall be allotted to this procurement 
division an equitable proportion of the com- 
bined needs of all branches of government 
That such procurement officials be empowered 
to negotiate contracts in preference to com- 
petitive bidding whenever necessary. That 
they shali be furnished with adequate in- 
formation of what constitutes a fair price 
Government should pay on Government spec- 
ification materials. 

For example, if a quantity of lusterless olive 
drab-enamel is required, they should be in 
possession of information regarding the cost 
of manufacture of such a product. Those 
costs to be based on the cost of a small manu- 
facturer who purchases in less-than-carload 
quantities, and processes the material in 
equipment normally to be found in such 
establishments. 

Each divisional director of the War Produc- 
tion Board shall know the location or ca- 
pacity and other pertinent information of 
the various manufacturing concerns in his 
district, this information to be gathered and 
placed on file with the regional or central 








office, and shall constitute the basis of divi- 
sion and allocation of contracts. 

Such director should have the power to 
execute preference-rating certificates and 
other appropriate authority incident to the 
speeding up of production. He should be 
empowered to designate within his district 
testing laboratories and inspection facilities 
whenever necessary for Government approval. 

It should be made mandatory that he may 
not place contracts with any manufacturer 
totaling more than a specified amount of the 
average annual business of that manufacturer 
over the last 2 or 3 years. For example, if the 
Jones Manufacturing Co. of Brookfield had an 
average business over the last 3 years of 
$100,000 they may not receive within any cal- 
endar year Government contracts in excess 
of $125,000, or such a figure as may be deemed 
advisable by competent authority, and agreed 
upon in advance and applied to all as a 
maxim. 

I shall not elaborate now on many of the 
minor details of such a plan, as I think it 
suffices to give the skeleton idea and submit 
it for discussion. 

This plan will assure small business imme- 
diate and lasting help. It is simple, direct, 
easy to administer, and will effectively organ- 
ize small business in the production program. 
It will place Government agencies of pro- 
curement close to the small manufacturer 
who cannot afford Washington contacts, and 
it will get things done now. 

In closing, I wish to say again that it is 
not necessary or desirable for small manu- 
facturers to pass from the American scene, 
and any manufacturer who is willing to sac- 
rifice himself in the belief that such total 
sacrifice contributes to the welfare of his 
country and helps to beat our enemies is in- 
dulging in a peculiar brand of patriotic 
thought and is guilty of the most vicious 
stupidity. 

We can be guilty of nothing less than gross 
cowardice if we fail at this time to make 
known to those whom we have placed in high 
places of Government our situation and our 
determination to do something about it. 





Fuel Situation in New England 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWOR 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ‘e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the six New England Governors, meeting 
today at the statehouse in Boston, sent 
the following telegram to Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes: 


Fuel situation in New England is grave in 
extreme. Prompt and effective steps by Fed- 
eral Government must be taken to relieve 
situation on an equitable national basis, not 
for comfort or convenience of this region but 
to prevent disastrous interruption of war 
production in one of country’s biggest indus- 
trial areas. We are sending our State fuel 
administrators to Washington at once to 
make our advice available and will urge our 
congressional delegations to cooperate with 
you in reaching solution. In meantime we 
are calling most urgently on people of New 
England to cut use of fuels to limit in order 
to keep our war machinery going. 


The telegram was signed by Govs. Sum- 
ner Sewall, Maine; Robert A. Hurley, 
Connecticut; Robert O. Blood, New 
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Hampshire; J. Howard McGrath, Rhode 
Island; William H. Wills, Vermont; Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, Massachusetts. 


Marcu 14, 1942. 

The Governors of the New England States, 
meeting at the state house in Boston today, 
issued the following joint statement on the 
fuel situation: 

“As Governors of the six New England 
States we believe that a definite rationing 
plan on a national basis is the only equitable 
and effective way to cope adequately with the 
situation. Pending the adoption of such 
plan, we most urgently call upon all the peo- 
ple of this region to take the following active 
steps at once: 

“Cut down the use of fuel oil to the lowest 
Possible point. 

“Arrange to switch to use of coal wherever 
it can be done. 

“Stock up on coal for next year now. 

“Cut use of gasoline to the barest neces- 
sary driving. 

“When we say ‘all the people’ we mean 
all—both industrial and domestic users. 
When we say ‘active steps’ and ‘at once’ we 
mean that emphatically. The situation is 
extremely grave due to the shortage of tank- 
ers and the impossibility of transporting 
enough fuel oil to this region by rail. Our 
normal reserve supply of fuel oil is at a dan- 
gerously low level. New England is one of 
the vital industrial areas of the country. Let 
us not permit a single plant making war 
goods to interrupt its production for a min- 
ute. This is not simply a matter of our com- 
fort or convenience. It is a compelling 
necessity. 

“Every bit of fuel oil that is saved in house 
heating or in other ways is insurance for 
keeping our war machinery going. Conver- 
sion from oil to coal will help. Present facili- 
ties for coal transportation are greater than 
for oil. The problem is definitely one of 
transportation in both cases. To ease future 
strain on transportation facilities we urge 
the public to buy and put into their bins 
now as much of next winter’s supply of coal 
as possible We urge dealers to cooperate 
with customers in making the financing of 
early purchases as convenient as possible. 

“All available tank cars needed must be 
used to transport fuel oil. This means we 
cannot expect anywhere near normal gasoline 
supplies. Cutting down use of gasoline is 
further insurance for oil for war production, 
and also conserves rubber, 

“Therefore we endorse the principle of no 
gasoline distribution between 7 p. m. and 7 
a. Mm. as a temporary expedient pending com- 
pletion of a national-rationing program. We 
each are asking dealers in our respective 
States to adhere to this practice. 

“We are making every effort to have Wash- 
ington adjust the distribution of the Nation's 
transportation facilitie. so that New England 
will get enough fuel to keep up its production 
cf war materials. But the situation is so 
grave that at the same time we must take 
every possible step ourselves, no matter how 
drastic. We have faith in the people of New 
England to meet this situation.” 





The Great 40-Hour-Week Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following article by 
Gen. P. B. Fleming, from’ the American 
Federationist for March 1942: 


THE GREAT 40-HOUR-WEEK LIE 


(By Gen. P. B. Fleming, Federal Works 
Administrator) 


I am a soldier by profession, and most of 
my adult life has been spent in the military. 
Long before there was any present threat of 
war I had been occupied with problems of 
adequate national defense. As Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division, I said on 
numerous public occasions that if I became 
convinced that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was presenting any obstacle to defense, I 
would immediately urge upon the President 
and the Congress its modification. This is 
still my position. 

It must be borne in mind that the act does 
not forbid work beyond 40 hours a week. All 
it requires on this point is that if the covered 
employee does work longer than 40 hours a 
week, he shall be paid time and a half his 
regular rate of pay for the overtime. It does 
not limit the number of hours that may be 
worked in 1 day. It does not require the pay- 
ment of double time for overtime. * * * 

The unthinking sometimes assume that if 
& man can accomplish a given amount of work 
in 1 hour, he will accomplish 10 times as 
much in 10 hours and 60 times as much in 
60 hours. Experienced industrialists appreci- 
ate the fallacy in that thesis. 

The literature of industrial management. is 
replete with instances in which a shortening 
of the hours actually resulted in increased 
production. The reason is the obvious one 
that too long nours induce fatigue, and the 
tired worker tends to slow down. 

Furthermore, accidents tend to increase 
because of carelessness and much working 
time is lost because of increased sickness. 

I had occasion some months ago to dis- 
cuss this matter with Mr. (now Lieutenant 
General). William Knudsen, who told me that 
his experience had been that when working 
hours were considerably lengthened it was 
not possible to get more than about eight and 
one-half hours of work a day out of the em- 
ployee. The employee would put in the extra 
time required, but he would compensate to 
avoid fatigue by slowing down his efforts and 
by taking time out to rest. 

The optimum number of hours for maxi- 
mum production has not been clearly estab- 
lished for all industries. It will vary, of 
course, according to the capacity and en- 
durance of the individual workman and ac- 
cording to occupation. Yet it should be 
noted in this connection that when working 
hours in Great Britain were greatly increased 
after Dunkirk it was found that production 
fell off, and in August 1940, working hours 
were again reduced by order of the Labor 
Ministry. It is interesting to note that while 
working hours in Great Britain continue to 
be somewhat longer than they are in the 
United States, on the average, British workers 
are being paid extra for hours worked beyond 
what was the normal workweek in peacetime. 

It has seemed to me that the requirements 
of maximum production for defense, and lat- 
terly for war itself, could best be met by the 
addition of more shifts to the work force. 
The week-end black-out should be eliminated 
at all costs. This could best be done by 
alternating work shifts so that machines 
would be almost constantly in operation. 

Schedules of this sort already have been 
achieved in a number of plants, notably by 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., which several 
months ago put four 40-hour shifts to work, 
resulting in 160 hours of straight production 
a week, with 8 hours left over for maintenance 
and repair, and with very few of the em- 
ployees working overtime. 

However, it is now objected that the labor 
shortage has become genuinely acute and that 
no further relief can be expected by adding 
additional skilled workers to pay rolls. While 
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it is undoubtedly true that workers possess- 
ing certain types of skill are no longer ob- 
tainable, I am very far from convinced that 
we have yet utilized our total potential labor 
supply. 

It is well known that a great many fac- 
tories not producing essential war goods have 
been hard hit by the scarcity of materials and 
inability to obtain priority ratings Many 
such factories have been forced to suspend 
operations and many others have shortened 
hours and discharged some of their workers. 
It seems tc me that provision should imme- 
diately be made to reabsorb such displaced 
employees in plants producing essential war 
materials. 

Moreover, we have scarcely made a begin- 
ning in utilizing the services of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of women and girls in our 
productive enterprises. We have very far to 
go before we shall have achieved the success 
of Great Britain in this respect. 

As to the highly skilled, of whom there is 
an admitted scarcity, it must not be over- 
looked that a great many of them, if not most, 
are working under collective-bargaining 
agreements that require the payment of time 
and a half for overtime beyond 40 hours a 
week and in some instances beyond 38 hours 
a week. A survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics a year a, showed that more 
than 50 percent of all workers emploved in 
the principal defense industries were then 
subject to such contracts. The number so 
employed has increased since then. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that relaxing 
the overtime provisions of the act—the wage 
and hour law—would have no effect whatever 
upon the wage status of such workers. Those 
who would be deprived of the present protec- 
tion of the law would be the unorganized 
and, for the most part, the unskilled, of whom 
there is no scarcity whatever. These people 
will not be protected unless they are protected 
by law, and the justice of depriving them cf 
a form of protection which organized workers 
would continue to enjoy as a matter of con- 
tract seems to me to be seriously open to 
question. 

Highly germane to the argument also Is 
the ability of employers in the war-goods in- 
dustries to pay the time-and-a-half rate for 
overtime, The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
reported upon a highly revealing survey cov- 
ering this point. * * * The survey, as I 
recall it, covered some 70 industries, includ- 
ing the principal ones now concerned in the 
war effort. It was made for the month of 
January 1939, and it showed that everyone 
of those industries could have increased the 
working week to 48 hours, paid time and a 
half for the 8 hours of overtime, and made 
greater profits than the considerable profits 
they did make. 

This is due to the fact that total costs do 
not rise in exact proportion to labor costs. 
Indeed, in most manufacturing, labor cos‘s 
are a relatively small part of total costs—the 
average, I believe, is about 16 percent. Over- 
head costs do not necessarily increase as labor 
costs rise. And as production increases, total 
costs are distributed over a wider range so 
that the total cost per unit actually tends to 
decrease. 

It is these factors, applied to mass produc-~ 
tion, which have constantly worked to reduce 
the price of consumer goods in the United 
States. 

The problems incident to maximum pro- 
duction in wartime are not new. We had to 
face anc solve them in the first World War. 
The principles which guided us at that time 


were set forth by the Chief of Ordnance, 
Gen. William Crozier, in General Order No. 
13, issued November 15, 1917. A few days 
later the Quartermaster General issued a sim- 
ilar order. Permit me to quote from General 
Order No. 13: 

“In view of the urgent necessity for a 
prompt increase in the volume of production 
of practically every article required for the 
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conduct of the war, vigilance is demanded of 
all those in any way associated with 

lest the safeguards with which the people of 
the country have sought to protect labor 
should be unwisely and unnecessarily broken 
down. It is a fair assumption that for the 
most part these safeguards are the mecha- 
nisms of efficiency. Industrial history proves 
that reasonable hours, fair working condi- 
tions, and a proper wage scale are essential 
to high production. 

During the war every attempt should be 
made to conserve in every way possible all of 
our achievements in the way of social better- 
ment. But the pressing argument for main- 
taining industrial safeguards in the present 
emergency is that they actually contribute 
to efficiency. To waive them would be a short- 
sighted policy leading gradually but inevi- 
tably toward lowered production. 

“It might be expected that an individual 
working 10 hours a day instead of 8, or 11 
hours a day instead of 10, would turn out 
more goods. He can, and doubtless will, for 
the first few days. But experience shows us 
that in a few weeks or a few months the 
output will be the same, or even less, than it 
was during the shorter day.” 

These principles are still valid in 1942. 

If it is considered desirable to bring about 
some relaxation at this time, it seems to me 
that it should be made to apply only to cer- 
tain workers of whose skill there is a demon- 
strated shortage, and only then upon a show- 
ing that the employer cannot meet the pres- 
ent overtime requirements of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Certainly I cannot s 2 at this 
time any necessity for relaxing standards ap- 
plicable to many millions of workers who are 
not employed in producing war goods. Many 
of them are producing types of consumer 
goods, the consumption of which the Govern- 
ment is tending actively to discourage so that 
greater effort may be concentrated upon war 
production. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss for me to note 
in passing that the agitation for relaxing the 
overtime provisions of the law seems to come 
with greatest zeal from those who opposed 
the Fair Labor Standards Act at its inception 
and have continued to work for its emascula- 
tion or repeal ever since. 

It is my opinion that a blanket relaxation 
of the hours provisions, applying alike to all 
workers regardless of occupation, will not re- 
sult in increased production of war goods, 
and that it may even lower production of such 
goods. In addition, I believe it will adversely 
affect the morale of our workers, foment dis- 
cord and disunity at a time when unity is 
imperative, create competitive inequalities 
that will be injurious to thousands of our 
employers, and obstruct the orderly and fair 
marketing of goods in interstate commerce. 


re 


Government and Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr.DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address of Hon. JOHN 
W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, ma- 
jority leader, House of Representatives, 
at Founder’s Day convocation, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass.: 


I deeply appreciate the high honor con- 


| ferred upon me today by Boston University, 


| and I welcome this opportunity to express 





briefly some of my ideas of law and govern- 
ment from my experience in the State and 
National Government, 

No place is more fitting to discuss the func- 
tions of our law and government than the 
convocation of a university. Like the nobie 
dedication by the founders of your university 
to “promote virtue and piety, and learning in 
the languages and liberal and useful arts and 
sciences,” law and government touch upon 
every interest of life. Truly, in mankind's 
long struggle from primitive living to our 
modern civilization, the university, by main- 
taining its treasury of historical tradition, and 
by imparting ideals and intellectual discipline 
to young men and women, has been a most 
powerful] influence in shaping the course of 
both law and government. One might justly 
conclude from the history of human civiliza- 
tion that progress in law and government 
has been achieved in the same measure as 
universities have preserved and spread learn- 
ing and culture and brave idealism. 

One of the glories of America has been the 
sturdy loyalty to education at great sacrifice, 
Our own New England may be proud of the 
early settlers, who, in the midst of poverty 
and physica. hardships, brought in the pewter 
flagon and the silver shaker and bushels of 
corn to build institutions of higher educa- 
tion—to light the lamp of learning for the 
genetations to come. 

It is exceedingly difficult to delineate clearly 
the definitions of law and of government. 
But, for the purposes of our consideration 
today, we may view law as something more 
than an aggregate of legal decisions and 
statutes. It is that complex authority which 
attempts to adjust human relations and the 
ordering of human conduct for the protec- 
tion of the individual and the general welfare. 
Law is more than the contrivance of man. 
kind. Basically, it is an expression of justice 
and truth and the eternal reason of God 
possessing universal authority and sanction. 
We may viev’ government as not only the ma- 
chinery by which laws gre enacted and en- 
forced, but also as the philosophy of a people 
in their efforts to preserve the values of the 
past and to adjust to the new demands of a 
changing civilization. 

The predominant characteristic of our basic 
American law, which followed English defi- 
nitions of rights and liberties, stressed the 
protection of the individual. Our early Amer- 
ican law was enriched by the fundamental 
Christian principles “of ruling under God 
and the law,” the development of the ccurt 
of equity, and the ideals of universality, good, 
faith, rightful authority, and social justice. 
The practical problems of both law and gov- 
ernment in pioneer days arose from an agri- 
cultural and rural population which stressed 
to an extreme the rights of the individual. 
Unlike England, which granted plenary power 
to its Parliament, our Republic defined the 
powers of the Legislature throug’ th~ instru- 
mentality of the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. These protections were to be en- 
forced by the judiciary through the processes 
of law, curbing usurpation by either the 
legislative or executive branches of our Gov- 
ernment. The history of American law and 
government constitutes a series of attempts 
to preserve this delicate balance between the 
spheres of authority while attempting to meet 
complex problems due to the development 
from a sparsely settled agricultural nation to 
a gigantic and complicated society. The prob- 
lems were further increased by the new facii- 
ities of communication, automobile, radio, 
and the airplane—results of the inventive 
genius of man—and the accumulation of 
huge capital in large-scale production. In- 
evitable conflicts have arisen when the law 
seemed to lag, and it became necessary ior 
the Legislature to meet the problems by what 
at that time was considered new and drastic 
legislative reforms. Public opinion vigorously 
dissented against the essential conservatism 
of the established common law which had 
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carried to excess the rights of the individual 
in contrast to the common good. Right- 
thinking men were seriously disturbed by 
the unwarranted legal protection of economic 
power. The excessive legal rights of the land- 
Jord over the tenant, of the employer over 
the employee, of the .ortgagee over the 
holder of the equity, of the vendor over the 
yendee, highly organized capital over labor, 
are notable examples of the harmful ex- 
cesses of a wrongful stress by the common law 
upon the rights of the individual. This was 
true even thougk students recognized the 
contribution of the common law in preserv- 
ing established principles and historic values. 
One may point out the striking down by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1843 of an 
Illinois statute protecting the mortgagor and 
the subsequent approval by the same tri- 
bunal in 1934 of an almost identical Minne- 
sota statute as an example of reaction to 
injustice and the successful attempt to lib- 
eralize the prior harsh attitude affecting prop- 
erty rights in the law. 

Again, the enactment of the Securities and 
Exchange Act was an effort by public opin- 
ion through government to enforce by law 
a full and complete disclosure of corporate 
information to investors, and to regulate a 
business affected with a public interest. The 
Federal Trade Commission Act, Workmen’s 
Compensation, wages and hours, and social- 
security legislation, and the Wagner Act, all 
are striking examples of an awakened social 
consciousness of the people to existing in- 
equities and legislative reforms which have 
received judicial approval. In the language 
of Chief Justice Hughes, “union was essen- 
tial to give laborers opportunity to deal on an 
equality with their employer.” Moreover, the 
machinery of the common law was found to 
be too slow, too rigid, and too formalistic for 
the prompt and efficient settlement of the 
problems arising from such legislation. We 
have seen the rise of administrative law as a 
great new body of authority. In the face of 
complaints against alleged excesses due to 
these reforms of substantive law and pro- 
cedure. our problem of balancing individual 
and social interest, and law and government, 
give rise to new difficulties. ‘ 

While persons of constructive thought of 
every generation have contributed to the de- 
velopment of our law and of our Govern- 
ment—the lawyer has played a most import- 
ant part. By his education and training, he 
is peculiarly fitted for the tasks of govern- 
ment and law. The lawyer is bound by the 
highest ethical principles that can be imposed 
upon man by God. His is a grave trust. It is 
his duty and obligation to devote his talents 
for the welfare of our Government. More- 
over, there is a duty upon the electorate to 
actively participate in the processes of elec- 
tion, and thus to insure the choice of men of 
integrity, ability, and courage. But, the peo- 
ple must do more. To the officials, whom 
they have elected—they must give respect, 
confidence, and trust. If they fail in this 
duty, a decline of government and law is 
inevitable. 

Our experience shows that no group is free 
from the temptation of excessive power. 
Democratic institutions of government can 
best survive and more effectively function 
when all the people realize their dependence 
upon each other—for the welfare of each af- 
fects the interest of all. Our ultimate prog- 
ress in law and government must, in the 
fast analysis, rest upon the ideals and char- 
acter of our citizenry. 

In splendid imagery, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
looked upon law as a “Princess, eternally 
weaving a web of dim figures of the ever- 
lengthening past—figures too dim to be 
noticed by the idle, too symbolic to be in- 
terpreted except by her pupils—but to the 
discerning eye disclosing every painful step 
and every world-shaking contest, by which 
mankind has worked its way from savage 
isolation to organic social life.” 


In that intricate process we look to the 
university in the fields of both government 
and law, for it is there, we find not only the 
treasury of historic tradition but as well the 
fruitful labors of courageous leaders of sound 
progressive reforms. Our problems demand, 
as never before, moral and intellectual lead- 
ership of the people; then our greatest hope 
lies in the university. It is the function of 
the university to develop ideals of character, 
mental disciplines, and a passion for the 
truth—the hourglass of opportunity runs 
low—in a dark world, we see the tragic har- 
vest of false ideologies of life and of law 
and of government. 

Indeed, the titantic efforts of the great war 
of today are being fought by our people to 
save our form of democracy, whose essence is 
the spiritual concept of the individual, des- 
tined for eternal life with God with a price- 
less heritage of human freedom. Only vic- 
tory can save us now from the destruction 
of our form of government. Defeat would 
mean the certain slavery of pseudo-govern- 
ment which is tyranny, and the phantom of 
law which is a travesty on justice. 

Our task calls for strength and wisdom be- 
yond human efforts. Surely today, we may 
revive again the purpose and the ideals of 
this university. Let us solemnly repeat the 
subject of the first baccalaureate, the prayer 
of Boston University, “the Lord is my light.” 


a 


The Precedent Is Set 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Vidette-Messenger, of Valparaiso, 
Ind., for March 16, 1942: 


THE PRECEDENT IS SET 


A little farm in Porter County occupied 
the national spotlight one day last week 
when the Government, through its ap- 
pointed officers, invaded the property of 
Frank Shumake, confiscating an estimated 
hundred tons of scrap metal in the name 
of the national emergency. Ordinarily there 
would be two sides to this story, but these 
are not normal times. As a result, whatever 
arguments the south Porter County man 
could put forth to justify his position must 
be rejected, no matter how logical they may 
be. We have now embarked in a period in 
our national history where the rights of the 
individual must be subordinated to the will 
of the state and it was the application of 
this principle and not the amount of scrap 
metal involved that brought the Shumake 
seizure into national prominence. This in- 
cident—let us all hope—gives tangible evi- 
dence of the determination of your Govern- 
ment to act—harshly if necessary—to ac- 
complish its end. No longer will the indi- 
vidual be permitted the normal redress of 
court procedure in defense of his rights. 
From now on, it appears, Washington will 
act first and argue later. 

This confiscation of private property should 
serve a useful purpose here. It should bring 
home to the people of Porter County that no 
individual is too insignificant to be consid- 
ered as vital to the national war effort. It is 
hard to imagine a spot on the map smaller 
than Hurlburt. It would be difficult to find 
an individual who has confined his activities 
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to a narrower circle than the owner of the 
scrap pile which the Government seized. And 
yet Hurlburt was not toon small, nor Frank 
Shumake’s metal hoard too petty for the 
mighty United States to covet. The reason 
is, or should be, obvious. America is made 
up of Hurlburts, and the average men who 
go about their daily chores within its con- 
fines of these small communities. Only if 
we pool the resources of all our tiniest units 
will we achieve the success we are now so des- 
perately seeking. There are countless num- 
bers of us who, like the Hurlburt man, have 
not fully conceived the seriousness of the 
situation. Maybe this will awaken us all. 
There is some evidence that this rude 
awakening was just what the government 
intended—maybe what Washington wanted 
even more than its desire to collect the 
hundred tons of scrap. While little could 
be learned from local authorities about what 
was going on that day last week when the 
caravan of trucks and police authorities 
n.ade its way toward Hurlburt, the big press 
agencies and the news-reel people were fully 
informed of what was going to take place. 
The Chicago office of the War Production 
Board had evidently made thorough arrange- 
ments for full “coverage” of the event. 
Cameramen from the Windy City were very 
much in evidence when Shumake was served 
with official notice that his stock was to be 
confiscated. Wire services had the whole 
story ready for release before the first truck- 
load of metal was on its way to the refineries. 
The government obviously wanted the people 
to know what it was doing. History was be- 
ing made in an out-of-the-way Hoosier farm 
ard. 
° Now that the example has been set all 
Americans have the right to hope that Wash- 
ington really does mean business. We should 
pray fervently that what happened to Frank 
Shumake’s scrap metal pile is indicative of 
a sincere determination of the administra- 
tion to leave absolutely no stone unturned 
in its war effort. It would be heart-breaking 
should the seizure of this man’s property 
turn out to be a mere window dressing; if 
the administration should prove itself to be 
pennywise and pound foolish in the wield- 
ing of the powers vested in it. All of us 
have reason to suspect that far more resist- 
ance to the national war effort exists than 
was shown by Shumake’s alleged refusal to 
sell at the Government price for scrap metal. 
We are speaking of men in high places who 
have ways of covering their actions; of men 
who work in devious ways; whose surrep- 
titious actions are doing far more damage 
to the defense program than Frank Shumake 
could ever do. Let us hope then that the 
local incident represents a principle to be 
applied to the high and the low; that no 
man will be allowed to obstruct—that every 
man will be required to give that which shall 
be asked of him. 





The Symphony—Timber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and excerpts from news 
articles pertaining to the symphony 
“Timber” composed by a noted resident 
of my district, Mr. Carl Eppert. The 
world premiere of Timber will be given 
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in Mi:waukee at some date to be desig- 
nated during the next few months. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION LEAGUE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 10, 1942. 
Hon. Lewis D. THILL, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN THILL: We have living 
in Wisconsin a nationally known symphonic 
composer—in fact, Mr Carl Eppert is one 
of the few great symphonic composers in this 
country. Several years ago while in the West 
he composed a symphony depicting the 
growth, devastation, and renaissance of the 
forest (in three movements). Dr. Frederick 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, has expressed a desire to give Tim- 
ber its world premiere in Milwaukee some 
time early this spring or next fall, and we 
have asked all outstanding music clubs and 
conservation groups to act as sponsors, not 
only as a tribute to a great artist who lives 
in our midst and who has had a hard struggle 
on the rocky road to fame. but also as a mark 
of recognition to a new medium of expression 
to call to the attention of the American pub- 
lic the fact that a great tragedy has over- 
taken our American forests and that a rapid 
turn-about-face in our policies is in order. 

Our list is composed of influential groups 
as well as outstanding individuals, and it 
just occurred to me that possibly the Wiscon- 
sin delegation of the House of Representa- 
tives might like to act as cOsponsors when 
the premiere of “Timber” is given here in Mil- 
waukee—in fact, I think it would be quite 
appropriate if the entire House would lend 
its name to such a far-reaching undertaking 
whereby music and forestry become allies. 
Through Mr Eppert’s work the message of 
reforestation and a renewed America will be 
carried to millions of people throughout 
the country, via radio. We hope to make pos- 
sible a national broadcast of the work at the 
time of its presentation. 

Will you bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of our Representatives and if you think 
it advisable, present it to the House. 

I am enclosing copies of articles which ap- 
peared in American Forests in the January 
and February 1941 issues—which will explain 
Mr. Eppert’s symphony to you in greater de- 
tail than can be given to you through the 
medium of a letter. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a letter from 
Mr. Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Trusting that we may have a favorable and 
early reply from you 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Epwarp La Buppe, 
Vice President Wisconsin 
Conservation League. 


{Articles appearing in the January and Feb- 
ruary 1941 issues of American Forests] 


Carl Eppert, noted symphonic composer of 
Wisconsin, has written a forest symphony 
entitled “Timber,” which is now being made 
ready for presentation Ly symphony orches- 
tras in Chicago, Philadelphia, and other large 
cities. The composition is in three parts: 
The first giving musical expression to the 
birth and growth of trees and forests; the 
second to the peace and tranquility of a 
primitive forest before the advent of man; 
the third to the coming of man, the destruc- 
tion of trees by his hands, and finally a grand 
coda expressing the regeneration of the forest. 

Back of Mr Eppert’s work is an interesting 
story Several summers ago the composer 
sought nature in the mountains of Montana 
and lived close to it in a cabin where he had 
an opportunity to see and learn forest con- 
servation as carried out in the national for- 
ests. He became so inspired by his vision 
of a renewed America through reforestation 


that he dedicated himself to the writing of a 
symphony that would carry the message to 
the whole country 

But when he completed the work and re- 
turned to Wisconsin, there was no money 
for the preparation of the score and the 
orchestral parts without which it could not 
be made available for orchestra rendition. 
Mrs. Edward La Budde, a former vice presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Association 
and long active in conservation in Wiscon- 
sin, called the need of funds to the attention 
of the American Forestry Association, which 
undertook to raise the amount required from 
some of its music-loving members. Among 
them was Mrs. John Erskine, of Wilton, Conn., 
whose distinguished husband is chairman of 
the board of the Julliard School of Music. 
A few days ago the editor received from Mr. 
Oscar Wagner, dean of the school, a letter 
saying that the conductor’s score and the 
orchestral parts of Timber are now being pre- 
pared by an award made by the Julliard 
School of Music. So watch for Timber on 
your orchestra programs. 

Ovip Butter, Editor. 


SYMPHONY DEDICATED TO THE AMERICAN 
FORESTY ASSOCIATION 


Carl Eppert, noted symphonic composer, 
whose forest symphony Timber is now being 
made ready for presentation, has dedicated 
this symphony to the American Forestry As- 
sociation. In recognition of the associa- 
tion’s part in financing the preparation of 
the score and orchestral parts (see Editor's 
Log, January issue), the noted composer 
writes, “I take great pleasure and am very 
happy to dedicate Timber to the American 
Forestry Association.” 

Replying in behalf of the members of the 
association, Ovid Butler, executive secretary, 
said, “I want to express in behalf of the asso- 
ciation our appreciation of your dedication of 
Timber to the association. We count this a 
rare honor.” 


Freight Rates in the Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
is of course very important at this time 
in comparison with winning the war. 
However, I feel it my duty to point out 
that today is a sad day in the economic 
history of the great Southwest. Today a 
6-percent increase in freight rates 
throughout the United States goes into 
effect. Freight rates in the Southwest 
(Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and southeastern New Mexico) have 
long been 75-percent higher than freight 
rater in the so-called official zone of the 
Northeast. The I. C. C. itself admits 
such a differential to be unfair and dis- 
criminatory. Such differential has pre- 
vented the location of many bad!y needed 
industries in this section of the country. 
Further, such differential has been detri- 
mental to the country as a whole. 

On December 26 I wrote to the I. C. C. 
protesting the use of a percentage for- 
mula for increasing freight rates, point- 
ing out that to increase such rates on a 
percentage basis would increase the rates 
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in the Southwest more than it would in- 
crease them elsewhere, and much more 
than in the so-called official zone. Not- 
withstanding the protest of myself and 
others representing the folks of the 
Southwest, the I. C. C. has granted a 6- 
percent blanket increase in freight rates 
throughout the country. Such increase 
is unfair, unreasonable, and unjust. 
Such increase simply adds insult to in- 
jury insofar as the Southwest is con- 
cerned. The I. C.C. obviously has elected 
the easiest way out of this problem. In 
so doing it has further aggravated and 
further increased a discriminatory 
freight rate differential. When the war 
is over I expect tc have much more to 
say to this body on this subject. 


Press Conference Statement of Speaker 
Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ’ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following statement 
made by Hon. Sam RAysurn, of Texas, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
at his press conference on March 18, 
1942: 


What I say today is on the record. 

On March 17, yesterday, there were be- 
tween seven and seven and one-half million 
men engaged in war industries. This is from 
the War Production Board. And there were 
100 on strike. It appears that the stoppages 
on production have been reduced about to 
zero, regardless of what is said by some writ- 
ers and some speakers. On last Sunday it 
came over the radio that in one State some 
war industries were runniny only 49 percent 
of capacity, clear inference being that it was 
on account of labor disputes. At that time 
there was not a man on strike in a war in- 
dustry in that State. It was a shortage of 
material and not a shortage of management 
or labor. ’ 

I hope every paper in the United-States this 
morning carried Mr. Nelson’s statement made 
over the radio last night. One place in here 
I will read. 

“Frankly I was both pleased and alarmed to 
learn that the Nazis do not like our produc- 
tion drive. They are afraid of it. They are 
afraid that this Nation is buckling down to 
the production of more war equipment, and 
they know that means ultimate defeat for 
them. That is why I was glad to know that 
the Nazis take this thing seriously, very 
seriously.” 

This next is still quoting Mr. Nelson: 

“Beware of the man who instills doubt in 
your mind. He may not be Hitler’s agent, 
but he is doing that agent’s work. Let me 
repeat once more, groundless fears of a few 
people could bog down the whole effort. 

“The enemy is clever at this sort of thing. 
He has done it successfully before. He knows 
that this is his crucial test. Unless he can 
divide this Nation now; unless he can set 
one group against another; unless he can 
make us fear each other; unless he can 
lead us into the same pitfalls he prepared for 
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the people of France and Norway and all the 
rest of them; unless he can do these things 
to our people, then he is licked.” 

Not from one section of the country but 
from every section of the country are com- 
ing letters and telegrams; many of them are 
very insulting. They come not from Demo- 
crats nor Republicans but from every class 
and section. 

They read: “Congress is playing politics.” 
“Politics control the Army and the Navy.” 
“Our war production has bogged down, and 
neither government nor manufacturers nor 
labor is doing its job.” 

If this is the case and our people are think- 
ing this way and are thus divided, Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the Emperor of Japan would 
have paid a lot of money for what they are 
getting free. 

Meetings have been called in various sec- 
tions of the country, and others are proposed 
for next Sunday and some days after, which 
usually turn into indignation meetings. I 
hope in the future resolutions are not passed 
that will make headlines in Berlin and Tokyo. 
Instead of these meetings breeding division 
and discord and discontent and disunity, it 
would be much better for the safety of the 
country and our war effort if they were 
turned into unity parades and the effort and 
the wrath that is expended there be applied 
to doing some of the work of trying to win 
this war. 

Congress is being criticized, but Congress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes. 





No Labor Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan from the Washington 
Post of March 17, 1942: 

No LAsBor LEGISLATION 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
PRESIDENT WANTS POLICY IN @WN HANDS 


In the House this week, once more in a 
long series, a movement has arisen to pass 
legislation dealing with labor unions. The 
movement is strong; it is clear that a large 
majority of the House is deeply stirred about 
the need. It is equally clear that the feeling 
of the House reflects a corresponding feeling 
in the country. The House knows the coun- 
try’s mood. It has to. All the Members of 
the House (except the few who expect to 
retire voluntarily) are about to come before 
their constituencies for renomination, some 
within 2 or 3 weeks, all within a few months. 

The House feels that the country wants 
this legislation. The House itself wants it; 
the House has already passed or furthered 
similar legislation three times, each time by 
a majority of approximately 2 to 1. The 
House wants the legislation now proposed. 
But will this legislation become law? Will 
we get a law dealing with labor unions and 
labor leaders? 

To this question there is an answer. It is 
to be found in the story of the last similar 
legislation which the House passed last De- 
cernber. Let us briefly review the history’ of 
it, including its ultimate fate. 


During late fall of last year there was deep 
concern in Congress and throughout the 
country, about strikes that were delaying 
defense work. Thoughtful persons were 
seriously apprehensive whether we could 
prepare for war adequately enough and soon 
enough, unless a legislative curb were put 
upon strikes in war industry. 

In this mood the House, December 3, passed 
legislation dealing with strikes in defense in- 
dustry and with labor unions generally. The 
majority was overwhelming, almost exactly 
2 to 1—literally 252 to 136. A majority of the 
Democrats voted for it—129 to 108. This in 
spite of the fact that she House leader, sr. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, voted against 
the bill, spoke against it, and asked all the 
Democrats to vote against it. 

The bill, with this immense House backing, 
went to the Senate. There is good reason to 
judge that the Senate was of a mood to pass 
the bill, probably with modifications of an 
ordinary sort, as readily as the House; that 
is, if the bill came before the Senate. But the 
bill has never come before the Senate. 

When the bill came over from the House it 
went, in the usual course, to the appropriate 
committee, the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. This, and all committees 
which have initial custody of legislation, has 
much power, properly so. It is their preroga- 
tive and duty to hold hearings, if they deem 
wise; to make changes in the form of a bill, 
to report on bills favorably or unfavorably. 

The chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Education is Mr ELsBert THOMas, 
of Utah. Mr. THomas of Utah is commonly 
regarded as a sincere hundred-percent new 
dealer, disposed to do whatever the New Deal 
administration wants, reluctant to further 
any legislation that curtails the privileges of 
labor unions. This bent was imputed to Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah in the Senate debate in con- 
nection with the present bill. 

Under pressure from advocates of the bill, 
Mr. THomas of Utah, on December 8, said that 
his committee would report the bill to the 
Senate floor by the following week. Before 
the following week arrived, there appeared 
before Senator THomas’ cominittee several 
members of the administration, including 
Labor Administrator and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations Leader Sidney Hillman, 
and Secretary of Labor Perkins. They asked 
Mr. THoMas’ committee to suspend action on 
the pending bill. They said the President had 
in mind a step of his own to deal with the 
labor situation. 

This request the Senate committee granted. 
Action on the bill was suspended and remains 
suspended to this day. 

The President took his proposed step. 
Using his broad war powers, he set up a War 
Labor Board made up of members appointed 
by him, not subject to confirmation by the 
Senate, responsible to him. At the same time 
the President set up an informal personal sys- 
tem by which he meets semioccasionally the 
heads of the two great labor organizations, 
Mr. Murray, of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and Mr. Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Roosevelt, at a 
press conference, described the spirit of these 
meetings as the kind at which those present 
take down their hair and call each other by 
their first names. 

Here the matter of labor unions and war in- 
dustry remains. From Mr. Roosevelt’s course 
on this occasion and before, it is tenable to in- 
fer that he wishes to keep labor relations with- 
in his own hands and the hands of subordi- 
nates responsible to him; that he wishes to 
avoid action by Congress. This inference is 
supported by the evidence of what Mr. Roose- 
velt did in connection with the bill here de- 
scribed In addition to the recent instance, 
on other occasions during the past 3 years, 
a clear disposition on the part of Congress to 
pass labor legislation has been frustrated. 
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Upton Close 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that we are all somewhat fed up on our 
experts. It seems that we have experts 
on everything, particularly in the field of 
the typewriter Napoleons and in our for- 
eign relations. 

I am including in my remarks an edi- 
torial which recently appeared in the New 
Orleans Item with reference to Mr. Up- 
ton Close. 

I am quite certain that Mr. Close is an 
expert, although my faith in him was 
somewhat shaken on December 7 when 
he commented over a Nation-wide radio 
hook-up on several occasions, that the 
attack on Pearl Harbor was a local affair, 
engineered by the Japanese militarists 
to overthrow the conservatives in the 
Japanese Government. 

If I remember correctly, he further as- 
serted that these pirates, who were act- 
ing without the consent of the Japanese 
Government, would be wiped out pronto. 
He now seems to have changed his tune, 
as I gather that he is presently proclaim- 
ing the doom and the death knell of the 
white man. 

Far be it from me, however, to take is- 
sue with an expert. 


The editorial follows: 
MR. CLOSE’S TALK 


We treated ourselves to the association 
of commerce luncheon Thursday to hear 
Mr. Upton Close. He was billed as an 
expert authority on oriental and Pacific 
affairs. His words and manner left no doubt 
that he himself cordially concurs in the 
billing. 

As we gathered it, his general thesis is that 
the bottom has fallen out of the white 
man’s world; and that darker folks have 
taken a lot of it away and the white folks 
will never get it back; that this comes about 
largely through the stupidity of the white 
folks, particularly the Americans and the 
English; that the Americans will be lucky 
if they can hold theiz own; that the English 
have already lost their Empire forever and 
amen because the rise of Japan puts a 
check on the United States which has hitherto 
been able to preserve the Empire for the 
English against their enemies in Europe, etc., 
etc. 

We agree with a good deal that he said in 
developing that thesis and we disagree with 
some of it. We feel that the rest of it, which 
stated or implied conclusions respecting the 
future, concern matters that none but a true 
prophet is entitled to be so cocksure about 
as Mr. Close was in his more pontifical 
moments. But perhaps he really is a prophet, 
because he says he proclaimed many years 
ago just what was going to happen. 

We share his regret that so few of his 
contemporaries gave due heed to his revela- 
tions. Otherwise all might now be well for 
all men of all colors. We are also sorry, in 
view of his mastery of the subject, that he 
did not tell us how to escape from the situa- 
tion that he painted so gloomily. 
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Mr. Close was far from the fact, we are 
sure, when he accused the headline writers 
of American newspapers, as a class, of falsi- 
fying the facts in the very news bclow the 
headlines, in order to sell more newspapers. 
That is certainly a slander on The Item and 
on all the reputable journals with which we 
are acquainted. 

It is a tendency of human nature to put 
as pleasant a front as you honestly can on 
circumstances arising in desperate situations. 
We have cautioned our own headline writers 
against this tendency, and have several times 
advised our readers to be on guard against 
it in all cases But to distort an innocent 
and inevitable human frailty into base, will- 
ful deception of newspaper readers in respect 
to the dangers that affect them in passing 
events is a false accusation against newspapers 
that few radio commentators would make, 
even to magnify themselves or their own 
craft. 

In the matter of the Close excoriation of 
Dorothy Thompson, our readers know we 
have ourselves often taken pointed issue with 
the revelations of that prophetess; and we 
have some sympathy with Mr Close’s atti- 
tude toward the sometimes hyperemotional 
character of her inspirations and propa- 
ganda. But still we cannot divest ourselves 
of the impression that his reference to her 
exceeded the proprieties as far as they did 
the necessities of the occasion. 

We were amused rather than edified by 
Mr. Close’s own less genuine emotionalism. 
He lamented that because he was on the 
air he couldn’t inject enough damns and 
hells into his discourse to punctuate and 
emphasize it properly. He promised real 
red-blooded, he-man, treatment of the sub- 
ject when his broadcast period ended. But 
when that happy point was reached the few 
faint hells and damns that he choked up 
were no wickeder than his advance notices, 
It was a feeble exhibition of simulated 
passion. 

Whatever the white man’s fate is to be 
Mr. Close’s general manner left us a consol- 
ing thought. One smart white man still 
remains. It is needless to mention his name. 





Resolution of Louisiana Automobile 
Dealers’ Association 
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Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, our 
great automobile industry has been the 
first major catastrophe of the war as far 
as American business is concerned. The 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
have been faced with ruin, due largely to 
the Japanese invasion and capture of 
the sources of our rubber supply, are fac- 
ing this tragedy with the courage and 
resolution of true Americans. Yet not 
only for their benefit, but in our national 
interest, everything should be done to 
mitigate the suffering that this catas- 
trophe will inevitably impose upon our 
people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to incorporate in the ReEcorp a 
resolution adopted by the Louisiana 
Automobile Dealers’ Association at their 


annual convention in New Orleans, La., 
on February 16, 1942. This resolution 
points out certain common-sense steps 
that may be taken by the Administration 
to assist the automobile dealers of this 
country in liquidating their outstanding 
contingent liabilities. I certainly hope 
that these suggestions will be acted upon 
by the Office of Price Administration. 
The recolution in question, is as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas, because of recent, well-known 
events, the automobile dealers of the Nation, 
some 44,000, are faced with-an almost com- 
plete shut-down of their businesses, which 
had been built up by years of effort and at 
great cost, and which employed thousands 
of men and women; and 

Whereas the automobile dealers of the 
Nation, and particularly those of Louisiana, 
are patriotically facing this tremendous sac- 
rifice in the true American spirit; and 

Whereas startling as is the loss facing the 
automobile dealers of this Nation through 
this sudden discontinuance of new car and 
tire production, and the rationing of those 
on hand. equally startling is the additional 
prospective loss facing the automobile deal- 
ers from their contingent liability on mil- 
lions of dollars of negotiable paper, known 
in the trede as endorsed paper or repurchase 
agreements; and 

Whereas when the present worn tires on 
these millions of automobiles which have 
been financed as aforesaid, have become use- 
less, it is inevitable that thousands of re- 
possessions will occur, and the respective 
dealers called upon to pay off under said 
endorsements or repurchase agreements; and 

Whereas, although the automobile dealers 
at this convention do not know positively the 
exact number of new tires on hand in Amer- 
ica, they do believe there is such a targe 
supply of new tires on hand as would suffice 
under the present rationing program for 
many years—it being estimated by many who 
should have access to the facts that it would 
require as long as 15 years to exhaust said 
supply; and 

Whereas many of such tires are commonly 
known as “second line” tires, which persons 
entitled under the priority system to obtain 
tires quite naturally refuse to purchase with 
first line tires available for them; and 

Whereas through years of experience the 
automobile dealers of Louisiana know that 
rubber tires actually deteriorate and dry rot 
fairly quick, no matter how carefully they 
may be stored, and that long before the stock 
on hand would be distributed under the 
present rationing program most of such stock 
would have become utterly useless; and 

Whereas this tremendous waste of so vital 
a product would likewise constitute a waste 
in the vehicular transportation system on 
which the Nation is so dependent; and 

Whereas not only can this waste be avoided, 
but the automobile dealers of the Nation 
can avoid a large part of the tremendous loss 
facing them on their contingent liabilities 
through repossessions, by making a reasonable 
portion of stock of tires now on hand avail- 
able for such repossessio..5, under reasonable 
rules and regulations, but which should be, 
of course, much less drastic than the present 
such rules and regulations: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by this convention, That the 
Office of Price Administration be urged to 
amend its rules and regulations governing 
the rationing of tires to the end of mak- 
ing available for such repossession either 
(1) first-line tires, or (2) second-line tires, 
or (3) retreaded or recapped tires; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and to all the Con- 
gressmen and Senators from Louisiana 
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MacArthur and the Star-Spangled Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Patrick] at 


_ the request of a number of World War 


veterans and with the consent of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Patrick]. 
The appointment of General MacArthur 
to the command of the armed forces of 
the United Nations in Australia and the 
Pacific is the most encouraging and in- 
spiring news that has reached the Amer- 
ican people since war was declared, 
There is only one issue, and that is to 
win the war at the earliest possible 
moment. 


MAC ARTHUR AND THE STAR-SPANGLED FLAG 
(By LuTHer Patrick) 

All hail to Doug MacArthur end his fellows, 
staunch and bold, 

Who stand as heroes ever stand, whose names 
shall be enrolled 

As noblemen on hist’ry’s page for future men 
to see, 

Who stood and paid the price of faith, that 
men may still be free; 

When his command to men is made they 
know but to obey 

If rain or shine, whatever come, and be it 
night or day, 

It is to do by honor’s law, tis not to boast or 





brag, 

But to lay down a hero’s life for freedom and 
its flag; 

All hail to our great Army, which holds the 
Nation free, 

A symbol clear to all the world of truth and 
liberty, 

Hail to the heroes of this fight who wiliing 
are to die 

To hold our country’s flag secure wherever it 
shall fly. 

They are the sons of duty who love their land 
of truth, 

Whose gospel is the gospel of freedom and of 
youth, 

Whose bravery is the symbol of life and love 
and birth, 

So man may be his very own wherever rolls 
the earth. 

The 40-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. SOUTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr.SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include therein certain excerpts 
from an editorial from the Lometa Re- 
porter, Lometa, Tex., Mr. E. C. Lowe, 
editor and publisher: 

Mr. Tom CGNNALLY. 
Mr. LEE O’TANIEL. 
Mr. CHARLES SOUTH. 

Dear Tom, LEE, AND CHARLIE: You will 

please pardon a community letter, but we are 
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so all fired busy down here telling other folks 
how you boys should run things up there 
that we just ain’t got time to write individual 
letters, anyhow; and, besides, if we happen to 
say something offensive, we did not mean it 
for you. It was for th? other two. 

Me and Pethuma and these other paws and 
maws down here at Lometa have some 50 boys 
in the service, and we are not asking any 
special favors, but we d——n sure want to see 
that they get a square deal, and we expect 
you to help us. Now, we don’t want anything 
done to defer labor leaders just because they 
are labor leaders. We had rather be killed 
by a Jap or a German that was loyal to his 
homeland than a traitorous labor agitator, 
who might want to strike after he had been 
fighting fcr 8 hours, and then lay off on 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Pretty soon a big camp is going to be started 
down here at Killeen. The wage scale will be 
set on a proficiency basis. If a man can hit a 
nail 1 lick out of 15, he will draw $15 per day; 
1 out of 12, he will draw $12 a day, etc. If 
the cream of the country can be drafted for 
$21 per montr, why can’t these camps be 
built with selective labor? 

No, boys; we still contend that the biggest 
job we have on hand is to whip ourselves, 
and then w can talk about whipping those 
slant-eyed Japs; but so long as we allow labor 
to dictate the policies of the Government, 
just so long are we going to cause the hearts 
of the mothers and fathers to bleed when 
they get those dreadful telegrams from the 
Government. 

THE Op DEVIL. 


Mr. Speaker, this, in a general way, rep- 
resents the thoughts and views of a great 
many people throughout the Nation. I 
have advocated for many months that the 
necessary laws be enacted to suspend for 
the duration of the war the 40-hour week, 
jurisdictional strikes, and other policies 
some of which are all right in peacetimes, 
but which slow down production at a time 
when we need every piece of war equip- 
ment we are able to produce. 

On, December 3, when the Smith 
amendment was pending, I spoke on the 
floor of the House in part as follows: 


Mr. SoutH. Mr. Chairman, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who is perhaps the greatest political 
and religious philosopher this country has 
ever produced, said: 

“Every excess causes a defect; every defect 
an excess.” 

He said further: 

“You cannot do a wrong without suffering a 
wrong.” ‘* 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary for me to 
point out at this time wherein a few labor 
leaders who are hungry for power have in- 
dulged in excesses and have committed 
wrongs ‘Therefore, it becomes necessary for 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such action as may be necessary in order that 
further excesses and further wrongs may not 
be committed at this crucial time in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

I had hoped that legislation such as this 
would not be necessary, but the situation has 
become progressively worse, until a few weeks 
ago we saw one of these labor leaders defying 
the President of the United States and threat- 
ening to prevent nine-tenths of the honest 
men in union labor who want to work from 
doing so, thereby crippling our entire defense 
program. 

Must we permit that situation to continue? 

What does the Smith bill, which I am sup- 
porting, do? First, it freezes the closed shop 
as of the date of the passage of this legisla- 
tion. Certainly that is not a very extreme 
thing to do Further, it prevents strike vio- 
lence or violence on the part of the so-called 
picketers. 


Violence of this kind and character should 
never be permitted. The States have not 
been able to cope with the situation; there- 
fore, there is nothing left for the Federal 
Government to do but to step in and pre- 
vent it. 

The Smith bill outlaws jurisdictional 
strikes. I submit to you that in times such 
as we are now passing through we cannot 
afford to be tied up by disputes as to 
whether the American Federation of Labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. or 
some other labor union shall carry on the 
work in the mines and factories of this 
country. 


The Smith amendment, or bill, passed 
the House on that date. The Senate has 
taken no action on it, however, I am ad- 
vised. The President stated yesterday 
that such legislation would not be help- 
ful at this time. Speaker RayBuRN made 
a similar statement to the House today. 

I was one of 62 House Members who 
supported a similar amendment on Feb- 
ruary 27. 

I certainly do not question the motives 
or the patriotism of our great leaders 
who oppose legislation of this kind. They 
may be right in believing that our indus- 
tries are now doing a magnificent ;ob, 
and that any attempt to coerce labor, or 
to deprive it of rights to which it believes 
it is entitled would interfere with, rather 
than strengthen, our present program. 
It is my sincere hope that both sides to 
this controversy will give due considera- 
tion to the other fellow’s viewpoint, and 
that nothing will be done by either side 
which might be regretted later. We are 
passing through perilous and trying 
times. Our energy is all needed to fight 
the enemy. It is human nature to blame 
the other fellow when things are going 
badly. If our soldiers were not able to 
shoot any straighter than many of us are 
now thinking, we would be in a bad fix, 
sure enough. I will admit that I am not 
satisfied with anything short of maxi- 
mum production at this time, when each 
plane, tank, and gun means so much to 
our fighting men. My idea as to how this 
can best be accomplished, however, might 
be wrong. That we are now making rapid 
strides cannot be denied. To me, this is 
encouraging and reassuring. Our pres- 
ent policy, like all other policies, must be 
judged by the results achieved. 

Taking all the above facts and circum- 
stances into consideration, I suggest that 
if we have the votes to enact legisla‘ion 
which many of us believe will increase 
the output of our factories, let’s do so 
without delay; if we do not have the votes 
to do it, let’s be careful that we do not 
say or do anything which will interfere 
with the policy which the President and 
his advisers believe will best do the job. 





War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 


remarks in the Rrecorp, I include therein 
a speech made by Donald M. Nelson, Di- 
rector of the War Production Board, over 
four Nation-wide radio hook-ups last 
night. 

Increased production is the keynote of 
this address, and its rapid achievement 
is vital to free men and women every- 
where. 


America today is producing weapons of war 
in large volume. I spent afl yesterday after- 
noon at the Army proving grounds. There 
I saw our new tanks and guns tested. I want 
you to know I was proud of those weapons. 
They are the best in the world, and we are 
making a lot of them. Since Pearl Harbor, 
plane production, for example, has gone up 
more than 50 percent. But this is no reason 
for false complacency. We are nowhere near 
our goals. We need more and forever more 
of these weapons, and we need them now. 
We have got to realize the value of time. 

Here is what time is worth. A machine 
gun factory in full swing can equip a whole 
regiment in a day and a half. Thirty-six 
hours of work. That’s why hours are im- 
portant. Every minute counts. 


CAN’T STAND FOR DELAY 


Yet some manufacturers have come to the 
War Production Board to plead for just a 
few extra months before going into wer 
production. Some of them want to delay over 
details. Some of them argue before award- 
ing a subcontract. I know of a case where 
26 days were wasted just this way. You 
and I will not stand for that. 

Then, too, I know of cases where workers 
in war plants have been told by other work- 
ers—by men in their own unions—to keep 
production down, to take it easy, not to hurry, 
to spread the job out and make the work last. 
You and I will not stand for that either. 

These cases are not typical. They are be- 
coming fewer and fewer. In my opinion they 
simply refiect the fact that a few people just 
haven’t got it through their heads that this 
is a life-and-death matter. I pledge my word 
to the American people that I will knock 
down such indifference or interference wher- 
ever I find it. 

The war production drive has been 
launched this week to bring us all together 
in one united, determined team and to 
awaken everyone of you to your importance 
in the war. 

During the next 2 weeks there are a series 
of regional meetings to explain the war pro- 
duction drive to labor and management. 
After these meetings, it8 success is up to the 
men and women, labor and management in 
the plants. It is a voluntary effort. 


SUGGESTIONS WELCOME 


The plan provides for joint labor-manage- 
ment committees in each plant to stimulate 
war production. It calls for greater plant 
efficiency. That means if anyone has a sug- 
gestion as to how we can do our job faster, 
smoother, and more efficiently, that sugges- 
tion must be passed along to where it will do 
the most good—the most good for our coun- 
try and for free men and women everywhere. 

This drive is not designed to further the 
special interests of a group. It is not a 
scheme to promote company unions. It is 
not a device to add to or tear down power 
or position of any existing unions. It does 
not interfere with bargaining machinery 
where it exists. It is not a management 
plan, a labor plan, or any other plan. It is 
the War Production Board plan. It is a 
perfectly simple straightforward effort to in- 
crease production. I have said this before 
and I am saying it again for the simple 
reason that a few people still do not seem to 
understand it. 1am glad to say that a great 
majority do understand it and have accepted 
it in the spirit in which it was proposed. 
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Frankly, I was both pleased and alarmed 
to learn that the Nazis do not like our pro- 
duction drive. They are afraid of it. They 
are afraid that this Nation is buckling down 
to the production of more war equipment; 
and they know tha: means ultimate defeat 
for them. That is why 4 was glad to know 
that the Nazis take this thing seriously—very 
seriously. 

DON’T UNDERRATE NAZIS 


The reason I was alarmed is because I do 
not underrate the fiendish cleverness of the 
Nazi mob. They will seize every opening— 
they will use every argument—to try to 
spread doubt and confusion discontent and 
mistrust. They are already trying to convince 
American citizens that scme other American 
citizen is putting over a sly trick; that there 
are mysterious and Insidivus forces at play 
here; that the whole thing is not what it 
appears to be; that the American people can- 
not trust their leaders or each other. Beware 
of the man who instills deubt in your mind. 
He may not be Hitler’s agent, but he is doing 
that agent’s work. Let me repeat once more, 
groundless fears of a few people could bog 
down the whole effort. 

The enemy is clever at this sort of thing. 
He has done it successfully before. He knows 
that this is his crucial test Unless he can 
divide this Nation now—vnless he can set 
ohe group against another; unless he can 
make us fear each other: unless he can lead 
us into the same pitfalls he prepared for 
the people of France and Norway and all the 
rest of them; unless he cau do these things 
to our people, then he is licked 

I say that Hitler cannot and will not split 
this great American production team. I say 
that we will pull together—not apart. 


Production in the War Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Donald M. Nelson, -Chairman, War Pro- 
duction Board, on the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System at 10:15 p. m., eastern war- 
time, originating in Washington from 
station WOL: 

My fellow Americans, since I spoke on the 
radio last week I've heard from an awful lot 
of people. They have communicated with me 
by wire, phone, and letter. I’ve heard from 
management. I’ve heard from labor. And 
I've heard, in particular, voices of that great 
and decisive body we know as the public. 
It is an alert public, not asleep to our danger. 
It is not complacent. It is to an extent dis- 
satisfied. It is determined, not indifferent 
If I read my mail aright, this public that has 
spoken to me wants production, and no 
fooling. It wants it with such an intensity 
of feeling that it is going to get it one way 
or another. So let’s talk about that a min- 
ute. Let’s be perfectly frank. Let’s begin 
by saying that neither management nor labor 
in plants working on war orders, nor manage- 
ment and labor together in those plants, 
could survive the public wrath should that 
wrath be turned against them, nor could we 
here on the War Production Board. That I 
believe to be a statement no one can deny. 
That is, therefore, the situation we face. 
That is the broad base upon which we must 


stand. Recognizing this to be the fact, we 
can reason only as follows: 

There are two ways to get production. 
The first is for Government—meaning espe- 
cially the Army, the Navy, the Maritime 
Commission, and the War Production Board— 
to provide the blueprints of what is wanted; 
the schedules for when it is wanted; to see that 
adequate facilities are available for produc- 
tion; to see that the materials are available 
for those machines and then have manage- 
ment and labor bend every conceivable effort 
to achieve maximum production quickly. 
That is the way I want to see it done. That 
is the way the public would like to see it 
done. That is the American way. That is, 
in effect, what we are fighting to maintain in 
this country. There can be no one within 
sound of my voice but who agrees, if he 
thinks about it at all. But, do we reaily 
understand what it means in terms of alter- 
natives? Remember, I am saying the public 
wants production, not only wants, but ‘s 
demanding production. 

It is my considered opinion that the pub- 
lic will not waver in its determination, and, 
as I said a moment ago, it will get production 
one way or another. There is, however, but 
one other way than the one we follow now. 
That is the way of our enemies. That is the 
way of bondage, of force, the way of the total- 
itarian state. That is also the way to the 
destruction of everything we have fought for 
and worked to maintain and cultivate from 
the day this Nation was founded. But our 
enemies are using this method and, as I said 
last week, they have brought production to a 
high peak. We face the absolute necessity of 
matching that production and surpassing it. 

We are today face to face with an enemy 
determined to destroy us. We have to have 
weapons to defend ourselves physically here 
and now. We have got to have more and 
more, and ever more planes, tanks, ships, and 
guns to carry the fight directly to the enemy 
and annihilate him. I believe the necessity 
for having those weapons now transcends all 
other matters in the public mind, either 
political or economic. If, therefore, we are 
to achieve victory for the ideals we free men 
have always loved, then we on the produc- 
tion lines must abandon every other consid- 
eration except increasing production and in- 
creasing it every day. If we fail in that, we 
shall burn in the flames of a public wrath so 
intense that in its heat it might consume the 
very standards we have set for free men to 
live by. 

But now, let’s look in our tool box. Are 
the tools laid away in grease or are they hot 
in the hands of men who know how to use 
them? Right now we’ve got some in the box 
and some in the hand. 

I'll put it this way: If all our equipment 
now involved in war production were used 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, we would prac- 
tically double the man-hours being put into 
military production. 

When I say we can increase production sub- 
stantially by greater use of existing ma- 


-chinery, I am thinking of the 20 percent of 


war plants operating only 5 or 544 days a 
week. I am thinking of the many plants 
closed Sundays. I have in mind the second 
shifts using only 40 percent of plant capac- 
ity and the third shifts using only 20 percent. 
This, as you can readily understand, means 
that thousands of machines needed for war 
production now stand idle part or all of every 
week end and from 8 to 16 hours ever week- 
day. And, I might add, idle tools work for 
Hitler. 

Let me be even more specific because I 
want all of you to understand just what we 
face, even though I risk confusing you with 
figures. There are, for example, 31 aircraft 
engine and propeller plants. If the facilities 
of all were utilized to the same extent as 
the three with the best records, we could in- 
crease production immediately in these plants 
by at least 25 percent. 
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Take the 153 plants manufacturing ma- 
chine tools. If all were operating at the same 
level of utilization as the top three, we could 
increase machine-tool output 45 percent im- 
mediately. 

I can hear you saying, “Well—you’re chair- 
man of the War Production Board. What are 


you doing about it?” 


In brief, my answer is—we are doing some- 
thing about it. The production drive we are 
now starting is one step. Another involves 
the reorganized, hard-hitting procurement 
set-up of the Army, the Navy, and the Mari- 
time Commission integrated into a unified . 
supply system with the War Production 
Board. Through such measures we expect to 
get the kind of all-out action that will mean 
much greater plant utilization. 

You can’t get this maximum production by 
pressing a button or by giving an order merely 
by making speeches. There are many prob- 
lems to be solved. In some cases there is a 
reluctance to increase the number of shifts; 
in others there is a faulty flow of materials; 
in still others, there is what you might de- 
scribe as a lack of imagination in seeing how 
production «an be increased with the equip- 
ment at hand; there are questions of time 
and one-half and double time for holidays 
and Sundays; there are problems of training 
new men; there are changes in designs; there 
are shortages of certain specialized facilities; 
and finally there is the absolute necessity of 
providing materials and machines for our 
allies. 

None of us can solve one of these problems 
individually. May of them are closely re- 
lated and I therefore stressed in my first talk 
to you, and I am stressing again, the basic 
importance of thorough cooperative action 
among management, labor, and Government 
to straighten out the road ahead. We must 
be animated by a spirit of attack. We have 
been on the defensive long enough. The at- 
tack begins here—here at home—here on the 
production line. It is a production offensive 
we must have before we can carry the war 
to a successful offensive against the enemy. 
We're in a fight. This is war. 

And right here let me say that it is my 
belief that no contribution to that fighting 
spirit is made by the pointers of fingers. 
There were those, foliowing my last talk, who 
asked why didn’t I blame labor for lack of 
production. Others have unfounded sus- 
picions that the production drive is some dark 
and devious method of turning industrial 
management over to labor. But there are 
always those who, when the cards are laid on 
the table, cannot believe there isn’t a joker 
up somebody’s sleeve. 

Let me say this, once and for all—and be- 
lieve me, I know what I am talking about. 
There is no one cause for the slack in our 
production. You cannot assign blame to any 
single group and say, “That is the root of the 
evil.” The truth is that there are many 
causes, as I have indicated. It means simply 
that we have to work harder. Name calling 
won't help. Smearing won’t produce guns. 
Such stuff is distracting. It takes the eye off 
the sight when it should at all times be on 
the target. We've got to get tough with 
ourselves before we try to get tough with 
someone else. 

Everyone of the problems we face is bigger 
than any of us. That is why we are tackling 
this thing in the traditional American way— 
getting together, cooperatively, to fight the 
thing through to a finish. Of course, it isn’t 
easy and it’s going to be harder. But we've 
got to stick together. I know there are plants 
where there has been little management- 
labor cooperation normally. I am also aware 
of the tradition of mutual rivalry and 
suspicion in some plants vital to our war 
production. I know it is sometimes difficult 
for human beings te forget and forego dif- 
ferences and work wholeheartedly for the 
common welfare. But I was never surer of 
anything in my life than I am that we either 
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work together for the common good or we 
shall inevitably share the common evil of 
defeat. 

For that reason I want to say to labor and 
management: We, and you, are on trial today 
before the American public. This is our last 
chance to show that a free economy can sur- 
vive and be strong. If freemen in America 
can’t use the strength which freedom gives to 
turn in a far better job than the slaves of our 
enemies, then freedom dies, and that, may I 
add, includes the freedom of enterprise to 
which we are looking to deliver these goods 

We have but little time. That time has 
been bought at the price of American boys 
fighting on lonely islands, in steaming jun- 
gles; by American boys aboard storm-tossed 
warships warding off the death that strikes 
from the clouds and from beneath the wave; 
by American boys fighting in the best war- 
planes in the world, planes of which we must 
make more and more fast. If through self- 
ishness, inertia, indifference, or any other 
cause we let them down, then the American 
people will damn us forevermore. 

This is, after all, a ersonal matter with 
each of us. Because it is, I want to read 
from a letter I received after my last talk. 
It is from a young man who works in a pow- 
der plant. I never saw him, never heard of 
him until he wrote to me last week. He be- 
gan by saying: “This is a letter from one of 
your soldiers of the production line.” He 
explained that he worked on a night shift, 
beginning at midnight. He said he usually 
got a little drowsy but that after he heard 
last week’s talk he got to thinking about it 
and realized the size of the problem. “Not 
once did I get sleepy,” he said. “I tried to 
tell the other fellows on my shift what I had 
heard, and the conclusion drawn by each of 
us was that we could not possibly see how 
anyone who is one of your soldiers on the 
production line could do anything else but 
put every effort possible into their work to 
help those other soldiers of the battle line. 
Iam 20 years of age,” my young friend wrote, 
“and have registered for the draft, but no 
matter whether I am called to the colors or 
stay on the job here, I shall always remember 
your speech and how I felt as never before 
that it is up to me to keep things going” 

My fellow Americans, I have taken that 
boy’s words to heart. I hope all of you, and 
particularly those of you in the war indus- 
tries, will do the same The job isn’t up to 
the fellow at the next bench, the boss, or 
somebody way off in Washington. 

Last week I said we had 304 days to make 
the great goals which can put victory within 
our grasp. Tonight I want to remind you 
that 8 of those days have passed. There are 
but 296 left. So I say to you, each of us here 
at home must take the offensive now. Each 
of us must do his full share on each and every 
one of those remaining 296 days. 

We must all say, as my young friend has 
said: 

“It is up to me to keep things going.” 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me, I am herewith 
inserting a most interesting letter from 


Mr. Fred C. Bernhard, of Des Moines, 
Iowa: 
Des Mornss, Iowa, 
March 15, 1942. 
Hon. Pavt CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: First, let me state that the un- 
dersigned is not a chronic letter writer to his 
representatives in Washington. I am, how- 
ever, an American citizen who pays his share 
of all kinds of taxes when they are due, and 
who was a member of the American Army in 
World War I for 2 years, half of that time in 
France. I am also a member of a union and 
have been for 23 years. At the present time 
I am trying to do my bit by instructing a 
class in civilian defense 2 hours a night 2 
nights a week, and am also a member of a 
team doing my best to sell defense or offense 
bonds. I have a household of my wife and 
three children, and have lived in the same 
block 19 years. Yes. I also have some bonds. 

I merely recite the above to convey to you 
that 1 am an aroused American becoming 
completely disgusted by the lack of red- 
blooded initiative in our Congress. I believe 
it is high time that all Members of our Con- 
gress tell all pressure groups. whether they 
are business, labor, farmer, or what, to “go 
to hell” for the duration Pardon the ex- 
pression, but I believe that best illustrates 
the punch that will be necessary. 

I believe all Senators and Congressmen 
should be’ more concerned about our country 
and its position in this world-wide conflict 
than in their own interest as to whether they 
will win or lose the election. We should all 
be Americans ready to rise or fall together. 

If Congress can disperse its power to sev- 
eral different boards, which in turn can cur- 
tail enormous :ndustr‘es, which in turn must 
abrogate contracts of al’ kinds, then surely 
it can abrogate for the duration only any 
and all contracts, be it labor, shipbuilding, 
or what. 

I believe Congress can find a way through 
the stagger workweek to man all vital plants 
over the week end without overtime or dou- 
ble time. This has been done on all daily 
newspapers, railroads, and, in fact, all public 
utilities, even in peacetime, throughout the 
country. Let’s not let the 40-hour week or 
the selfish interest take us like it took 
France. . 

The gains made by labor, the farmer, all 
special groups, and the country as a whole 
through its social reforms can all be restored 
60 days after the duration, the same as the 
daylight-savings plan. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, it was my privilege to 
vote for you the last time you were a candi- 
date, and I hope that I have that privilege 
again. . 

Let’s keep them a fightin’ by telling all 
selfish and otherwise pressure groups to go 
to hell for the duration. 

Yours very truly, 
FreD C. BERNHARD. 


Cal-Aero Graduates’ War Record 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I take pride in including the follow- 
ing executive bulletin of Cal-Aero Acad- 
emy and Mira Loma Flight Academy, 
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presenting the war records of its grad- 
uates. 
EXECUTIVE BULLETIN TO ALL DEPARTMENTS 
GLENDALE, CALIF., 
February 26, 1942. 
Bulletin No. M-25. 
Subject: Graduates’ war record. 


To all employees: 

As the war for freedom spreads across dis- 
tant oceans and continents, and covers the 
earth, the far-flung battle lines of the sky 
send to us, here in our schools and shops, 
solemn salutes for a job well done, and a 
warning that a greater task still lies ahead. 

Guiding wings of victory, at home and 
abroad, are hundreds of our own boys we 
have trained and inspired. You know them, 
you understand them, you love them, because 
they are an integral part of our home, our 
institutions, and our way of life. Their 
problems were you problems and their honor 
are your rewards. 

Through the searing “test of fire” in actual 
aerial combat with the enemy, to head our 
own honor roll already have come the follow- 
ing graduates of Cal-Aero Academy and Mira 
Loma Flight Academy: 

Lt. Grant Mahoney, hero of the first battle 
of the Philippines, winner of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. He shot down an 
enemy flying boat, strafed an enemy radio 
station, secured vital information in the face 
of severe enemy fire, and landed his airplane 
with a live bomb dangling at the end of a 
damaged bomb rack. 

Lt. George Welch, awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for heroism in the de- 
fense against the treacherous attack on 
Hawaii. Against great odds, with indomi- 
table courage and great skill, he shot down 
four enemy ships. 

Lt. Edward Barr, who rose to the attack and 
shot down the first Jap airplane in the war. 

Lt. Ear] Stone, who shot down three Jap 
planes while on a dawn patrol in the Philip- 
pines. 

Lt. Harry Brown, winner of a glowing cita- 
tion for rare airmanship in the Hawaiian 
attack. Alone and unafraid, he attacked a 
swarm of enemy airplanes, shot down the 
leader of the rendezvous, and scattered the 
rest. 

Lt. William F. Haney, who displayed excep- 
tional courage under fire in the Hawaii at- 
tack and who received a citation for great 
skill and praiseworthy conduct. 

In honoring these Cal-Aero Academy and 
Mira Loma Flight Academy graduates, the 
War Department honored each and every 
man and woman in this organization for his 
share in teaching these men to fly and for 
preparing them to receive the excellent final 
tactical] training in Army fields and combat 
units. 

It is also a source of great satisfaction to 
me, and I know it must be to you, to know 
that more Cal-Aero Academy and Mira Loma 
Flight Academy graduates daily are being 
added to the list of heroes and recipients of 
honor for skill and courage. 

Polaris Flight Academy graduates for the 
British forces have arrived in Europe and 
have taken up their duties. You know how 
well you have trained them and you know 
you can expect to hear from them before 
long. Curtiss Wright Tech’s military grad- 
uates are hard at work behind combat lines, 
keeping ‘em fiying, Curtiss Wright Tech's 
civilian division graduates are punching hard 
in strategic posts of the great production 
armies in the schools and airplane factories 
of the Nation, and our own aircraft indus- 
tries mechanics are continuing their splen- 
did record of safety and efficiency in every 
job, big or small. 

To me, and to the Nation, these accom- 
plishments of our American heroes on dis- 
tant aerial battlefields, are more than indi- 
vidual achievements or recognition of fine, 
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thorough training by individual schools. 
They are a living glowing tribute to the Air 
Corps’ vision and initiative. They furnish 
incontrovertible vindication of the wisdom 
and judgment of Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold and 
Maj. Gen. B. K. Yount and others of the Army 
Air Force staff in entrusting in 1939 to the 
first nine carefully chosen civilian schools, 
the creat task of helping prepare this Nation 
for war in the air by training the Army’s 
future pilots. There were some in 1939 who 
criticized the decision to give cadets what, in 
many respects is the most important phase of 
their instruction, in other than Army 
schools—some who doubted the ability of the 
civil institutions to measure up to the Air 
Force’s high standards. The record now 
speaks for itself. There can no longer be any 
controversy. Hundreds of trained Army pilot 
officers were releated from training for com- 
bat duty, and it has long been acknowledged 
that both time and money were saved in vast 
measure by the project. Now we also have 
full proof that the pilots tius produced 
measure up to the best standards of the serv- 
ice. The real and final test of any military 
pilot's training is actual aerial combat. Our 
graduates have come through this test of fire 
with glowing honors. 

The confidence and help of these fine Army 
leaders paved the way for other important 
strides in the war against aggression. Al- 
though information from European fronts 
of necessity is fragmentary, there is satisfy- 
ing evidence that Polaris American Eagle 
graduates are adding their own names and 
the name of Polaris Flight Academy to the 
distinguished honor rolls of Britain’s air 
heroes. 

There is Pilot Officer Carroll McColpin, 
with the Distinguished Flying Cross and 11 
German planes to his credit; Robert Mannix 
with 2; Arthur Roscoe, Robert Sprague, and 
Ross Scarborough, also with 2 German air- 
planes apiece; Thomas Wallace, who shot 
down a Messerschmidt over the Channel; 
Donald Deffene, who is credited with one 
airplane, a series of important oil tanks, and 
a military train; and Charles Tribken, who 
also disrupted a railway and damaged 8 
enemy planes at the same time; and Patrick 
Dowling who received wide acclaim for saving 
his ship after it had been riddled with bullets 
over the sea 

What a glorious record for graduates of our 
schools and for the personnel of our organi- 
zations. What a splendid vindication of the 
faith in us, way back in 1939, that we, a 
civil organization could measure up to the 
high standards of the United States Army 
Air Corps, and to the hazards and complexi- 
ties of a task so great and glowing. And 
what an inspiration—yes, a duty, to bring to 
our daily jobs a sense of pride, a feeling of 
eonfidence in our ability and in our students, 
and a grave determination that nothing will 
stand in the way and no sacrifice will be too 
great, in this heroic fight for freedom. 

Every man and woman in this organization 
has had a definite part in the accomplish- 
ments of these heroes; a definite part in their 
tremendous contribution to the cause of mak- 
ing America safe for democracy and decency. 
More important, we can resolve to keep ever- 
lastingly at it, in every way, at every minute, 
in our job of turning out more and more of 
these great heroes—of giving them every- 
thing we've got while they're with us. 

We have the highest safety record of any 
school, and this is our badge of honor and 
our pledge of responsibility. Best of all—and 
most important of all for constant thought— 
is the safety with which this job has been 
done and will continue to be done. Safety 
for the precious human lives entrusted to 
our care has been our predominant thought 
since the first cadet came to us. Our safety 
record has been due to many things, not the 
least of which has been the unanimous spirit 
of constant vigilance and safety first, last, and 


always among every one of you. We have 
trained great combat pilots with maximum 
safety to men and equipment. They are re- 
paying us and our country with valiant 
achievements. The boys we helped train did 
not fail in the gruelling test of fire. We on 
the home front can do no less. Ours is a 
sacred trust of human lives and national 
safety. 
C. C. Mosetey, President. 
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Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me I insert an article 
appearing in a Detroit newspaper, under 
date of January 31, 1942. This article 
shows to what extent the Klan organiza- 
tion will go to create prejudice and arouse 
resentment in our country and I think 
it is to be deplored, especially at this time, 
that that organization or any other 
organization should be guilty of such 
un-American activity. 

The article follows: 


Forp THREATENS SvuIT AGAINST KLAN—TELLS 
IMPERIAL WIZARD THAT USE oF His NAME IN 
ANTI-SEMITISM Must SToOP—APPEALS TO 
Mexico ALSO—GOVERNMENT ASKED To SToP 
REPRINTS—HAND OF GERMANY Is SUSPECTED 
IN CASE 


Detroit, January 31—Henry Ford has 
threatened the Ku Klux Klan~with legal 
action if it does not cease the publication 
of anti-Semitic literature in association with 
his name, it was made known tonight by 
I. A. Capizzi, Mr. Ford’s ettorney. 

The warning was incorpcrated in a letter 
to J. A. Colescott, imperial wizard of the 
Kian, and follows a statement issued by Mr. 
Ford on January 12, in which he condemned 
anti-Semitism and declarec that he did “not 
subscribe or support, directly or indirectly, 
eny agitation which would promote antag- 
onism against my Jewish feilow citizens.” 

At the same time, Mr Ford, through Mr. 
Capizzi, asked the Mexicen Government to 
cooperate in the suppressien of similar anti- 
Semitic literature of which tle pioneer auto- 
mobile manufacturer reportedly was de- 
scribed as author. 


WANTS REPRINTS STOPPED 


In his letter to the imperial wizard, the 
legal representative of Mr. Ford asked that 
the Klan “desist from further publication 
and circulation” of the International Jew, 
and also of any reprints of other articles 
related to this subject matter that appeared 
in the Dearborn Independent. 

This last-named journal, formerly pub- 
lished by Mr. Ford, contained articles in- 
terpreted by many persons as being anti- 
Semitic. “The International Jew,” Mr. 
Capizzi said, “recites that it is ‘the first 
reprint of a series of articles appearing in 
the Dearborn Independent.’ 

“The manner in which this reprint has 
been presented to the public amounts to a 
deliberate and intentional misrepresenta- 
tion,” Mr Capizzi said 

“It is a malicious attempt to mislead the 
public into believing these articles were, and 
still are, an expression of Mr. Ford's opin- 
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inons, and sentiments; whereas, as you well 
know, Mr. Ford retracted these articles in 
1928 and at that time disclaimed them as 
being an expression of his views and senti- 
ments.” 

GERMAN MACHINATIONS CHARGED 


Mr. Capizzi’s letter to the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and addressed to Miguel Aleman, Sec- 
retario de Gobernacion, expressed the belief 
that distribution of the pamphlet in Mexico 
City and Pueblo “is the pernicious work of 
the German propaganda department at- 
tempting to undermine the esteem which 
the Mexican public has for the United States 
Government.” 

“Any intimation that Mr. Ford was the 
author of the anti-Semitic pamphlets,” Mr. 
Capizzi said, “is a gross misrepresentation. 
Any assistance which your office can render 
in effecting the cessation of this harmful éx- 
hibition of deceit and misrepresentation will 
be greatly appreciated.” 
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Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Ernest Lindley from the Washington 
Post of March 9, 1942: 

Dres CONTROVERSY 
(By Ernest Lindley) 
THE FIFTH-COLUMN REPORT 


The Dies committee recently issued a re- 
port on Japanese fifth-column activities. 
Last Friday Representative THomas H. ELior, 
of Massachusetts, rose in the House to make 
some revelations concerning this report. 
Mr. ExioT is a scion of early American stock 
and a grandson of one of the greatest educa- 
tors this country has produced, the late 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard. He 
was quickly shut off by an objection of “no 
quorum.” 

Why certain Members of the House wanted 
to gag Mr. Ettor is plain from his prepared 
speech. He had assembled facts which raise 
grave questions as to the honesty of this Dies 
report. 

One of the features of this Dies “exposure” 
is a map designated as Japanese Naval Map 
of the Pacific Area. The report stated: 
“Agents of the committee obtained a copy of 
this map under extraordinarily difficult cir- 
cumstances.” Mr. Dies has appeared in news- 
reels exhibiting this booty as a remarkable dis- 
closure by his agents. 

Mr. E.tot found the same map in the Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, issue of a Japanese popular maga- 
zine, which was registered as second-class mail 
matter at the Los Angeles post office. It was 
about as secret as a map published in Look 
or Life. Contrary to the assertion of the Dies 
committee it does not show “in great detail 
positions and battle formations around 
Pearl Harbor.” 

The Dies report reproduces pictures and 
plans from a book which it calls A Japa- 
nese Handbook of the Wnited States Navy. 
It informed Congress and the Nation: “The 
circulation of this 200-page book was natu- 
rally limited to those Japanese who were in 
a position to serve Japan by the possession 
of this highly important information. It was 
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with great difficulty that the agents of the 
committee were able to obtain a copy of the 
volume.” 

Mr. Extor got a copy of the same book by the 
simple process of asking for it at the Library 
of Congress. It was a book issued 10 years 
ago by a well-known Japanese publishing 
house and apparently placed on sale in this 
country as well as Japan. 

Mr. Exror conceded that certain sections of 
the Dies report were well written, but they 
consist almost entirely of old material, includ- 


ing newspaper clippings. Indeed, some of this . 


material appears to have been lifted bodily 
from other publications without quotation 
marks or other credit to the original authors. 

Mr. Exiot could find only two sections of the 
report which might contain a few facts 
which were not common knowledge—which 
does not mean that they were not known to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
other law-enforcement authorities. One 
dealt with Japanese military organizations 
in this country, but the head of the Japanese 
Imperial Military Veterans Association was 
arrested by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion on December 7, 1941. The names of 
these organizations, together with their 
offices, were listed in a directory published 
in 1938. The other section dealt with the 
Central Japanese Association. Its general 
activities had long been known in California 
and many newspaper stories had been pub- 
lished about them. 

Perhaps the most interesting items noted 
by Mr. Extot in the report are clippings from 
California) newspapers of about August 1, 
1941. These quote Mr. Diss as saying that he 
had gathered information and given it to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and that if 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation did not 
act soon, he would take appropriate action. 
On August 13, Attorney General Biddle wrote 
to Mr. Digs, asking him where this informa- 
tion was. Two weeks later Mr. Diss replied 
that he had been misquoted—that he had not 
said he had given the information to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or intended 
todo so. Yet these “misquotations” now ap- 
pear in the Dies report. 

Mr. Exiot explodes the assertions by Mr. 
Diss and his supporters that the administra- 
tion, by preventing him from making public 
his findings in September, contributed to the 
disaster at Pearl Harbor. As Mr. EtiorT states, 
“There was nothing to prevent the Dies com- 
mittee from publishing its report any time it 
saw fit.” 

The only thing to prevent it was that Mr. 
Dres had nothing important to disclose. 
From Mr. Etiot’s painstaking examination it 
is plain that, apart from the background 
material, which anybody could have assem- 
bled, this Dies report is mostly either hocus- 
pocus or an exhibition of incompetence. 





New Editor for Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor», I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Worcester 
(Mass.) Daily Telegram of March 17, 
1942: 


NEW EDITOR FOR POST 


Wesley Winans Sjout has resigned his posi- 
tion as editor of the Saturday Evening Post 
after a firm but friendly disagreement with 


the Curtis Publishing Co. on questions of 
policy. For several years readers of the Post 
have had a firm but friendly disagreement 
with Mr. Stout, who presumably was responsi- 
ble for the magazine’s petulant, almost 
treacherous, attitude toward this country’s 
place in world affairs. Until the Pearl Harbor 
disaster the Post was isolationist plus over- 
tones of a suspicious nature. Its editorials 
were Cliveden in sentiment. Only its long 
life, and the momentum gathered through 
the years, could have saved it from a serious 
loss of subscribers. Nothing could save it 
from the bitter criticism which was leveled 
at it by all kinds of readers. 

For many years the Saturday Evening Post 
was a family paper which was read from cover 
to cover. It was never flighty, and seldom 
inspired Its virtues were solid and reliable. 
It was readable, instructive, and entertaining. 
The public took the editorials seriously, not 
merely because they were in print, rather be- 
cause they were printed in the Post. 

After Mr. Stout became editor in 1937, 
succeeding George Horace Lorimer, color 
photography was introduced into the maga- 
zine, and the format was modernized. These 
physical changes were usually improvements, 
and made the Post more attractive in appear- 
ance. 

Yet, in recent years, the magazine lost 
prestige. It was no longer widely read from 
cover to cover in the home. One often heard 
its readers say, somewhat apologetically, that 
there was always at least one article in the 
Post that was worth the price of a nickel. 
It was hardly the attitude that made the 
Post successful. 

It has been especially noticeable in the 
past few years that its editorials, whatever 
else might be said of them, were dull, prolix, 
a chore to .ead. In reference to the war, 
and other vitaily important questions, they 
were petty and unrealistic. The Post must 
share the responsibility for leading the 
American people into the tragic apathy the 
results of which have become only too ap- 
parent since Pearl Harbor. 

Every reader of the Post, who has clung 
to it even while disagreeing with it, hopes 
that under the leadership of its new editor, 
Benn Hibbs, that it will regain its old 
prestige. 





Klan Urges That Work of Dies Committee 
Be Continued 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me, I insert excerpts from 
an article appearing in the February 1942 
issue of the Fiery Cross, official publica- 
tion of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan: 


KLAN URGES THAT WORK OF DIES COMMITTEE BE 
CONTINUED—CALLS ON CONGRESS TO PROVIDE 
AMPLE FUNDS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION OF 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The Ku Klux Kian urges that the Dies 
committee be continued and given ample 
funds to carry on its fine work. While in 
Washington January 27, J. A. Colescott, im- 
perial wizard of the Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, called his office in Atianta and dictated 
a message to go to all State Klan heads urging 
support of the Dies committee. 

“To All State Heads and King Kleagles: 

“ESTEEMED KLANSMEN: The Dies cOmmit- 
tee, investigating un-American activities for 
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the past few years, has accomplished great 
results. Congress now has under considera- 
tion the extension of th2 life of the commit- 
tee for 12 months. Congress has been re- 
quested by the committee for the appropria- 
tion of $100,000 and is now being blocked and 
opposed by un-American groups. 

“The committee has rendered a great serv- 
ice to our country. I therefore urge you .s 
State head of your realm to immediately con- 
tact their Congressmen, urging that they 
support the continuation with ample finance 
of the Dies committee. 

“This bulletin dictated by J. A. Colescott, 
imperial wizard, via long distance from 
Washington, D. C. 

“M. M. Creet, Secretary.” 





A Victorious United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorpD a very able 
and scholarly address on the subject A 
Victorious United States, delivered by the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
at the annual dinner of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, March 17, 1942, at 
Providence, R. I. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, your excellency, your 
honor, members and guests of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick, I am indeed glad to ve 
here and to respond to the toast The United 
States. It is my sincere belief that in this 
dark hour which has brought the ruthless 
aggressors to the very coast of this land of 
freedom, the principles and ideals upon 
which our great Nation was founded and 
through which it has lived, developed, and 
flourished, are experiencing a noble rebirth. 
Despite the crafty workings of foreign agi- 
tators among us, the people of the United 
States have rallied to the cause of liberty 
with an enthusiasm which makes our 
aroused democracy potentially the most 
powerful striking force in the world. 

You, my fellow citizens, need no reminder 
that we are at war. Many of your sons, 
brothers, and friends have entered the armed 
services. This very night another draft lot- 
tery is taking place, which will determine the 
order of liability for duty of 9,000,000 men 
who registered a month ago. Your Govern- 
ment has asked you to give up, or use Spar- 
ingly, some vital commodities—sugar, rubber, 
tin, gasoline, and power. You have been asked 
to help defray the costs of a gigantic war ma- 
chine by paying additional taxes and pur- 
chasing defense bonds. These sacrifices you 
willingly make, and I know you will gladly 
submit to any further adjustments which 
are demanded by the change of the whole 
Nation to a war economy basis. As a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, who has ever 
tried to be on the alert where matters of the 
public welfare and security are concerned, it 
seems appropriate for me to tell you tonight 
about some of the things your Government 
is doing in this all-out effort for victory. 

The magnitude of the task is very great. 
As our President has told us, we can expect 
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American Expeditionary Forces in all quar- 
ters of the globe where the world-wide strug- 
gle for democratic principles demands their 
presence. Our Navy, which each day grows 
in number of ships and men, is faced with 
the unprecedented problem of convoying 
across two oceans and safeguarding the sup- 
ply routes to five continents. Industry must 
operate at full capacity to turn out the 
equipment and materials of war for our 
armed forces. Financial stability, proper 
distribution of resources, a careful system 
of alien enemy control, and alinement of 
Government departments and agencies to 
correspond with present meeds—all these 
things must be devised, accomplished, and 
maintained. 

In any project of such vast proportions, 
occasional setbacks and mistakes must be 
expected. Let us not dwell on these. Whiie 
avoiding the proven dangers of complacency 
and jingoism, Americans can justifiably be 
proud of their military forces and to be 
hopeful of final victory. The great losses 
inflicted on the Allies now, while the cause 
of totalitarianism piles up victory upon vic- 
tory, and the cause of democracy looks darker 
week after week, will only whip the will of 
an outraged people to achieve ultimate 
triumph. 

We hear criticism that defensive action 
should give way to offensive. Our President 
has told us that all-out offensive military 
action must wait a short time. until we are 
better prepared for its successful execution. 
That time is not very far off. Gallant Gen- 
eral MacArthur is now safely in Australia 
and the American public breathes a sigh of 
relief. Nevertheless, in the meanwhile some 
brilliant and audacious attacks on enemy 
strongholds have been made. On last Jan- 
uary 31 the United States Navy at Marshall 
and Gilbert Islands inflicted losses on the 
enemy totaling 16 ships and 41 planes. Dur- 


ing the week ending last March 7 United 
States forces in operation west of the Gilbert 


Islands, destroyed 16 of a formation of 18 
Japanese heavy bombers During the same 
week, gallant General MacArthur’s air forces 
sank more than 30,000 tons of Japanese ship- 
ping in Subic Bay, including 3 large ships, 
resulting in thousands of Japanese soldiers 
being lost. United States submarines in the 
Far East have torpedoed 4 additional enemy 
vessels since February 23. These victories 
are samples of what will be done when we 
really get started. 

I said that in a program so extensive as 
this, we must expect occasional mistakes 
When such unfortunate things do happen, 
remember that perhaps the public, as was 
indicated by the Roberts report, is partly to 
blame for the general smugness which was 
allowed to hamper any program of military 
preparedness before Pearl Harbor. Let us be 
cautious, in this war period, about pointing 
the finger of blame, lest the touch of the tar 
brush fall on those who are now trying the 
hardest to redeem their former mistakes. A 
week ago tonight Mr Donald Nelson, War 
Production Board Chief, in a report to the 
Nation urging a faster production said: 
“Name calling won’t help. Such stuff is dis- 
tracting. It takes the eye off the sight when 
it should at all times be on the target.” 

One thing for which we can all be thankful 
is that in this greatest crisis of our national 
existence, when our lives and liberties and 
those of our people are as intimately in- 
volved as they were at Bunker Hill and 
Gettysburg, we have as Commander in Chief 
of our Army and Navy a man preeminently 
qualified by his ability, experience, and zeal 
to lead us safely to the lasting haven of 
blessed peace. Those who, like myself, in the 
earlier days of this war. then confined to 
Europe, constantly fought in Senate com- 
mittee rooms and in the Senate Chamber to 
enact far-sighted foreign policies into law 
and to make available the funds necessary 
to increase and equip our Army and Navy for 


our probable involvement in the war know 
that for the man in the White House there 
can never be compromise with tyranny or 
retreat from justice. 

It is not only setbacks and mistakes which 
discourage some people and hamper their war 
effort. They are also hampered by injustices 
which are necessarily to some extent involved 
in the partial modification of our democratic 
ways in time of war. For example, let us 
take the pay of the Army private selectee, in 
contrast to that of his fellows deferred be- 
cause of their importance in defense indus- 
try. Personally, I believe that the Army pri- 


- vate should be paid more, and I expect he will 


be, but a contrast will still exist. On the 
other hand, one can compare the increased 
pay of the deferred employees in a war de- 
fense industry with the increased. profits of 
his employer, and there again it is difficult 
to wipe out the contrast. ‘These profits are 
in part the cause and in part the result cof 
extravagance. Extravagance is one of the 
evils incident to haste, and haste is absolutely 
necessary in this crisis. Time is of the es- 
sence. The arrival of shipments of munitions 
a day late has probably lost a battle in this 
very war. 

There is much talk of the people being 
willing to make sacrifices. The vast majority 
of them are willing to make these Sacrifices, 
but they want to feel that everyone else is 
making similar sacrifices. The sense of in‘us- 
tice rankling in the heart of the man or 
woman who makes sacrifices, at seeing others 
benefiting by these sacrifices, instead of mak- 
ing similar ones, is a terrible strain on the 
spirit of self-sacrifice. I see no way to avoid 
this well-founded sense of injustice other 
than by carrying into effect, by legislation 
and administration, the principle that no one 
shall benefit by the war. This does not deny 
the right to ordinary peacetime profits, but 
simply the right to additional profits made 
possible by war conditions. There should be 
no such thing as war profits. 

We had instances of unconscionable prof- 
its during World War No. 1. At that time 
the agent of a great chemical company wrote: 
“We cannot assent to allowing our own pa- 
triotism to interfere with our duties as trus- 
tees.” Those war profits vex us still. As re- 
cently as last February 16 the United States 
Supreme Court, applying strict contract law, 
awarded one of our largest shipbuilding cor- 
porations a 22-percent profit on ships con- 
structed for the Government in the last war, 
although this rate of profit had been de- 
scribed by the Third Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals as indicating “an attitude of commer- 
cial greed but little diluted with patriotic 
feeling ” 

There are still those who argue that the 
profit incentive is vital even in wartime; 
but, be that as it may, I assure you that I 
will do everything possible as a Member of the 
United States Senate to enact such legisla- 
tion, whether it takes the form of taxation 
or more direct control, as wil’ prevent any 
industry from taking advantage of the Na- 
tion’s necessities to secure inordinate profits. 
After all, those business magnates have more 
of a material nature at stake in this war than 
have people generally, and consequently they 
have more to protect. Therefore, if there 
is to be any difference, they should contribute 
not less but more to the public defense. I 
personally do not believe anyone should be 
allowed to make money by making war. 
Money is less important than human life, 
and dividends than human liberty. 

What has been done by your Government 
in Washington to improve its efficiency and 
streamline its organization in accordance 
with wartime demand? Among the count- 
less constructive steps taken by the admin- 
istration, perhaps none will bring greater 
benefits than President Roosevelt’s Execu- 
tive order, effective March 9, reorganizing the 
Army into three basic units under th2 Chief 
of Staff—Army Ground Forces, Army Air 
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Forces, and Army Supply Forces. War Sec- 
retary Stimson described the reorganization 
as relieving Chief of Staff Marshall of ad- 
ministrative detail, so he can concentrate on 
the strategy of the war, eliminating cum- 
bersome procedure, promoting efficient direc- 
tion of Army activities, and providing “two 
great coordinate fighting arms—air and 
ground.” 

As a result of the conference of American 
foreign ministers held last January at Rio 
de Janeiro, there is now, for the first time in 


‘the history of our hemisphere, a sclid and 


real pan-Americanism. The 21 sovereign in- 
dependent republics of the American conti- 
nent are now welded together by the ties of 
mutual trust and reciprocal interdependence 
in the common cause of human liberty and 
civilization. On last February 27, President 
Roosevelt created the joint Mexican-United 
Stater Defense Commission to study prob- 
lems relating to common defense. An Amer- 
ican mission will be sent to India as soon as 
possible to assist in developing a supply base 
there for the United Nations’ forces in the 
Near East and Far East. 

Fully cognizant that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty, the Attorney General of 
the United States has developed a sound and 
reasoned method of dealing with aliens of 
enemy countries within our borders. Only 
those enemy aliens are interned who by sub- 
versive word or deed are found to be a prob- 
able danger to the United States and its in- 
stitutions, and then only after a fair hearing 
by a local alien enemy hearing board. Cau- 
tion is the watchword. But the process is no 
witch hunt, and there are no concentration 
camps in the Hitler sense. The primary con- 
cern is the protection of the internal security 
and safety of our country. 

By his executive order of last March 6, the 
President greatly improved the functioning 
of the Office of Civilian Defense. Frills have 
been dropped. The Office of Civilian Defense 
is now an agency working arm in arm with 
the War Department to provide protection of 
persons and property from bombing attacks. 

The War Production Board, under the 
capable leadership of its Chief, Mr. Donald 
Nelson, has gone the whole way to speed war 
production. Instructions have been issued 
to assist small- and medium-sized manufac- 
turers who wish to get into war work; nego- 
tiation has replaced competitive bidding on 
all military supply contracts; joint labor- 
management war-plant committees have 
been established; and an inventory has been 
made of all idle machine tools available for 
production. 

The Office of Price Administration, under 
Mr. Leon Henderson, is on the alert to pre- 
vent speculative, unwarranted, and abnormal 
increases in prices or rents and to eliminate 
and prevent profiteering, hoarding, manipu- 
lation, and other disruptive practices result- 
ing from scarcities or abnormal conditions. 
Measures to prevent a post-emergency col- 
lapse of values and to stabilize agricultural 
prices are constantly under study by this 
agency. 

Executive orders have provided for the 
simplified transfer of Government Civilian 
personnel who are deemed competent to 
perform more essential war work; for the 
consolidation of scattered housing and agri- 
cultural agencies; for the prescription of mil- 
itary areas by the Secretary of War; for the 
better redistribution of maritime functions. 
Members of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
are being trained in first aid, conservation of 
our forest lands, and fire protection with 
emphasis on the dangers of incendiary bombs. 
The National Youth Administration is train- 
ing young men and women to take their 
places in vital defense industries. They are 
doing so constantly here in Rhode Island. 
The Work Projects Administration has de- 
voted itself increasingly to the building of 
barracks, military facilities, and the making 
of maps and surveys for military purposes. 
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This then is a brief picture of your country 
at war. It is the picture of a democracy 
which has cast aside the raimants of peace 
to assume the armor of combat. We see @ 
change in habits characterized by the quiet 
determination of a free people to remain 
free. There can be no turning back now— 
unless it be to bondage. This Nation grew 
to greatness because it kept its promises of 
liberation to the oppressed and persecuted. 
If it were not so, the world would not today 
look to the United States of America not 
only to maintain its own freedom but also 
to restore freedom to every outpost where 
it is lost or its loss is threatened. Let the 
world not look to us in vain. I propose the 
toast: “A victorious United States.” 





Luncheon in Honor of Mrs. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I -sk unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an in- 
formal talk delivered by Mr. Edward 
Bruce, of the Commission of Fine Arts, at 
a luncheon given in honor ot Mrs. Roose- 
velt, May 16, 1941, ani also a list of the 
persons present. At the time of this 
dinner the envelopes containing the 
names of the winners of the War De- 
partment’s sculpture competition were 
opened. I am sure that the public is 
generally interested in this encourage- 
ment to an appreciation of beauty and 
the development of art among our people. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Present at luncheon: Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Chief Justice and Mrs. Harlan F. 
Stone, Lord and Lady Halifax, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stacy May, Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Ma- 
dame Carlos Martins, Hon. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, the Honorable and Mrs. Francis Biddle, 
Hon. John M. Carmody, Mrs. Henry Wallace, 
Mr. Lowell Mellett. Mr David Finley, Mr. 
Carl Milles, Mr. Edgar Miller, Mr. William 
Zorach, Mr. Henry Kreis, Miss Margit Varga, 
Mr. Kindred McLeary, Mr. John O’Rourke, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Rowe, Mrs. Charles 
Fayerweather, Mrs. Phillip Stoddard Brown, 
Mr. Gilbert S. Underwood, Mr. William D. 
Foster, Mrs. John Wiley, Miss Jane Watson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Rowan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Forbes Watson, Miss Maria Ealand, and Mr. 
Inslee A. Hopper. 


TALK BY EDWARD BRUCE 


Mrs. Roosevelt and ladies and gentlemen, 
we have a rule at these pleasant gatherings 
of friends of the artists that there shall be 
no speeches. The reason we made the rule 
was that we found that the kind of friends 
that like to come to our gatherings prefer to 
read the language which the artists trans- 
mit with loving hands rather than to hear 
oratory. After all, if we have an occasional 
visitor who prefers oratory, it isn’t difficult 
for him to find it here in Washington. 

There have, I understand, been some dif- 
ferences of opinion on some of the activities 
that we of the new order in this country 
have been trying to build up. But it seems 
to me quite apparent that since the Ameri- 
can people have had an opportunity to see 
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the work of that other new order in Europe 
the objection to our new order has grown 
materially less. 

I know of no artist who isn’t grateful 
every day in having a President and First 
Lady each of whom has the seeing eye of an 
artist and the soul of a poet. For that and 
many other reasons, I am happy and proud 
to greet this goodly company who have met 
today to pay homage to our beloved Mrs. 
Roosevelt and to do honor to the artists 
whose contributions to the beauty and 
charm of our Federal buildings we know. 

Seven years ago Secretary Morgenthau 
called me to his office and did me the great 
honor of inviting me to organize the Section 
of Fine Arts.) He made one stipulation: 
That it should be the effort of our Section 
of Fine Arts to set up a merit system to secure 
the work of the best contemporary artists 
for the embellishment of our Federal 
Buildings 

Whenever anyone puts a problem to some- 
one in Washington which requires an instru- 
ment of precision their first thought is to 
appeal to that infallible source of accurate 
information, the Bureau of Standards, and 
so I asked the Bureau for a measuring stick 
whereby I could measure with accuracy the 
quality of a work of art. I was informed that 
no such measuring stick had yet been in- 
vented and since then we have worked out a 
system of anonymous competitions, a sample 
of which you are invited to inspect today 

Over these years we have held 157 compe- 
titions. In response to the anouncements of 
the competitions the artists have sent in 31,- 
105 designs and models, and each competition 
has been held on an absolutely anonymous 
basis and judged by a jury of distinguished 
artists. I personally feel that the plan has 
worked out very happily and that the result 
is a truly democratic system for which there 
is no reproach. 

I would like to pay tribute to the service 
which the artists have rendered. All of these 
31,000 models have been made and sent in 
by the artists at their own expense and with- 
out costing the Government a penny, except 
for the mechanical handling of the models 
and designs. 

You will note that on each model sent in, 
the only distinguishing mark is a number. 
The artists send in sealed envelopes bearing 
their names and they are numbered to cor- 
respond to the number of the model in the 
order it is unpacked. The envelopes are 
never opened until our jury has decided on 
the winner. 

In this present competition which you are 
invited to inspect today the artists have sent 
in 446 .nodels. Mr. Zorach, one of the distin- 
guished sculptor members of our jury, esti- 
mates that it would take one artist a hundred 
years to execute the sculpture models which 
you see here today. 

In front of you you see the scale model of 
the central facade of the new War Department 
Building. We are happy that there has been 
such close cooperation between the architects 
of the building, Messrs. Underwood and Fos- 
ter, the Commission of Fine Arts, and our 
section in planning this happy union of sculp- 
ture and architecture from the very beginning 
of the designs of the building. 

In deciding on the art which will appear on 
this building we have held three national 
competitions. The first was for the three 
sculptures to be installed over the three en- 
trance doors of the building. The fine young 
artist, Mr. Henry Kreis, won this first com- 
petition with his sculpture of soldiers flank- 
ing the American eagle which ycu see in place 
between the columns of the model. Mr. Kreis 
is with us today, and I am very happy to in- 
troduce him to you. 

As a result of the second national competi- 
tion for a mural painting for the entrance 
lobby of the building the design of a distin- 
guished young Texas artist, Mr. Kindred Mc- 
Leary, was chosen. His painting and an en- 
larged detail are on the easel at the front of 
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the room. We all think that Mr. McLeary has 
interpreted with a touch of genius that etir- 
ring call which President Rocsevelt has made 
that “the freedom of the human spirit shall 
goon.” At each end of the design is a beau- 
tifully integrated mass illustrating the funda- 
mental toughness of our American spirit and 
the power of this country to defend the free- 
doms we stand for. Between the two masses 
are convincing illustrations of the freedoms 
enjoyed by our democracy: The Bill of Rights, 
Freedom of Worship, Freedom of Speech, 
Freedom of Assembly, and Freedom for the 
Pursuit of Happiness. With great pleasure I 
introduce to you Mr. Kindred McLeary. 

I like to think that our Section of Fine Arts 
has produced a not unworthy monument to 
the things of the spirit we stand for in this 
dear country of ours and are ready to die for 
if need be. I wish that anyone who has a 
doubt whether h prefers our new order to 
the new order. in Europe would look at any 
of the works our artists have created in Fed- 
eral buildings and compare these with any 
picture of the havoc of the new order of 
Europe wherever it has cast its blight. I 
have an abiding faith that when this latest 
scourge of God has murdered his last inno- 
cent victim these paintings and sculpture 
will continue to cast their friendly beam 
through many a community in all our United 
States and endure to prove that the brush of 
the painter and the hands of the sculptor are 
more powerful than the bomb. 

Our distinguished jury—the sculptors, Carl 
Milles, William Zorach, and Edgar Miller; and 
the architects of the building, Gilbert Stanley 
Underwood and William Dewey Foster—have 
given 4 days of intensive study to the com- 
petition. 

The jury has reported to me that during 
these 4 days spent in absorbing the models 
they became more and more convinced that 
the decision in the competition lay between 
three sculptors. In nine-tenths of our com- 
petitions it has been possible for the jury to 
decide upon the winner, but in the case of 
this competition, where the decision of award 
for these two important sculptures is so 
closely divided between three submissions, the 
jury has recommended that further com- 
petition between these three competitors 
seemed to them the fairest way of reaching 
a decision in the competition. 

The jury feels that these submissions, 
though very different, have their own dis- 
tinctive merits which place them at the top 
of the competition, and have asked that we 
invite the three sculptors to submit more 
fully developed models and enlarged details 
for a final decision by the jury—the three 
pairs of models you see placed on the base of 
the building. 

The jury unanimously selected the relief, 
a photograph of which you see on the model 
up under the portico, for the award for this 
element of the decoration of the building. 
The jury commended the harmonious scale 
of the design and its emphasis of the peace- 
ful pursuits of life in contrast with the 
symbols of war in the sculptures below 

Mrs. Roosevelt has graciously consented to 
open the envelopes which contain the names 
of the successful artists. I have asked Miss 
Ealand, our efficient business administrator, 
who I may say has handled the 31,105 designs 
and models which have been sent in, without 
misplacing one, to hand the envelopes to Mr. 
Milles, the chairman of our jury, who in turn 
will hand them to Mrs. Roosevelt so that she 
can disclose the names of the sculptor of the 
winning relief and the 3 sculptors of the 3 
pairs of sculpture groups. 

So my work is done and I hope all of you 
will tarry to see the models which the artists 
have submitted and also the other models 
which decorate the halls of our office. 

I close as 1 began—no speeches are ever 
made in the Section of Fine Arts. 

Thank you, very much 

And now, Mrs. Roosevelt, will you be kind 
enough to open the envelopes? 
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Transportation Through the wocks at 
Sault Ste. Marie 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorpd a short and interesting history of 
the beginnings of the Sault Ste. Marie 
locks, as cOntained in an article pub- 
lishec in the Detroit News, by W. K. 
Kelsey, widely known as the commen- 
tator. It contains a suggestion for nam- 
ing the new lock after Gov. Chase S. 
Osborn, a resident of the Soo and the 
donor of the beautiful park which adorns 
the locks. It has a very great appeal 
to me. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE COMMENTATOR—LOCKS AT SAULT STE. 
MaRIE 
(By W. K. Kelsey) 

Now that it appears that another lock is to 
be built at Sault Ste. Marie, it may be inter- 
esting to recall the tribulations of Michigan 
a little over a century ago, when the first 
canal arouna the rapids was begun—almost. 

It wasn’t really the first canal, for in 1797 
a bateau lock with a 9-foot lift was built on 
the Canadian side for the convenience of fur 
traders. During the second war with Eng- 
land American soldiers destroyed it in 1814. 
Then 41 years passed before a canal was dug 
and a lock built for the convenience of ship- 
ping. Meanwhile a few small boats had been 
hauled by main strength through or around 
the rapids and launched on Lake Superior, 
and in 1850 the Chippewa Portage Co. con- 
structed a tramway which hauled 3,000 tons 
in its first year of operation. 

The admission of Michigan to the Union in 
1837 made men think of public improve- 
ments, and the first legislature projected not 
only rail lines across the State but a canal 
at the Soo. An engineer named John Almy 
Was appointed to make a survey. He re- 
ported to Gov. Stevens T. Mason in favor of 
a canal with two locks, each with a 9-foot lift. 
Next year the legislature appropriated $25,000 
to begin the work, providing Congress didn’t 
undertake it; but, hoping Congress would do 
it, the legislature sent a memorial to that 
body calling attention to the fur trade, the 
growing fishing industry in Lake Superior, 
and various other matters, all demanding a 
commodious waterway 

BAFFLED BY BAYONETS 


Congress, however, was thinking of hard 
times, due to the 1837 panic. Moreover, it 
knew little about Michigan and cared less. 
Lake Superior could be in Siberia for all it 
mattered to the southern and eastern states- 
men, who controlled the body. Congress 
tossed the canal back to the legislature. 

So in 1839 the legislature went about the 
work A contract was let, and in May the 
construction crew was on the ground—and 
running into trouble 
‘ Fort Brady had been built at the Soo in 
1822. A millrace had been dug to furnish 
waterpower for a sawmill, which cut the 
lumber required for the fort. The mill was 
out of use, but the millrace was still there, 
right in the path of Michigan’s proposed 


canal. When work was about to begin, Lieu- 
tenant Root, commandant of the fort, told 
the contractors he had orders from the War 
Department to prevent anyone from interfer- 
ing with the “improvements made by the 
United States.” After some discussion, the 
contractors instructed their crew to go to 
work, whereupon Lieuterant Root ordered 
out his men with guns and bayonets, and 
drove the laborers off the job. 

There’s a tale which may or may not be 
true that this display of force was prear- 
ranged and was greatly to the liking of the 
contractors, who believed they had bid too 
cheaply. The legislature, however, was not 
suspicious, and neither is the commentator, 
who doubts that a lieutenant would have 
faked, or pretended to fake, orders from the 
War Department. 


A CANAL AT LAST 


The legislature was extremely sore, and 
sent another memorial to Congress. It ad- 
mitted that the land on which the milirace 
was dug war Federal property, but it was 
outside the confines of Fort Brady and, 
therefore, under the jurisdiction of the State 
of Michigan. But for that matter, so was 
much of the land over which the State was 
constructing railways, and the Government 
had not tried to stop those improvements. 
The Government might own land within a 
State, but it had no more rights thar a pri- 
vate owner. The legislature demanded 
speedy reparation. Congress filed the memo- 
rial and forgot it. But it did not forget a 
bill introduced by Senator John Norvell, 
asking for a grant of 100,000 acres of Govern- 
ment land for aid in canal construction. It 
sneered at the proposal. Henry Clay said the 
proposed improvement was “a work beyond 
the remotest settlement in the United States, 
if not in the moon.” That was the end of the 
first attempt. 

So it was not until 1852, after huge iron 
and copper deposits had been discovered, 
that Congress granted 750,000 acres of Federal 
land in Michigan for a canal, which the State 
then proceeded to build. Opened in 1855, 
it had a lock 350 feet long, 70 feet wide, 13 
feet deep. There was considerable local op- 
position from the tramway people, and when 
a weakness in the canal embankment threat- 
ened the project citizens of Sault Ste. Marie 
refused to help repair it, and volunteer sailors 
and fishermen did the work. 

In only 16 years traffic through the lock 
proved that it was inadequate, and a second 
lock was projected. It was built under the 
direction of Godfrey Weitzel, an engineer 
who, after distinguished service in the Civil 
War, was employed to construct the ship 
canal around the falls of the Ohio. After 
completing the Weitzel lock at the Soo, Major 
Weitzel added to his fame by building the 
lighthouse on Stannard Rock, 30 miles south- 
east of Keweenaw Point, constructing a tower 
101 feet high on a concrete base 62 feet in 
diameter. 


MORE AND MORE LOCKS 


When the Weitzel lock was completed, 
Michigan turned it over to the United States, 
which thenceforth undertook all the works 
at the rapids. 

Fifteen years later the Poe lock, begun in 
1887, was opened on the site of the old State 
lock, which was destroyed to make room for 
it. The Weitzel lock was 615 feet long, 80 
feet wide, 16 feet deep; the Poe was 800 by 
100 by 18 feet. It was built by Col. Orlando 
Metcalfe Poe, of the United States engineers, 
who had been Sherman’s chief engineer at 
Atlanta and on the march to the sea. He 
also built the Spectacle Reef Lighthouse in 
Lake Huron. 

Still traffic grew hugely and the locks proved 
inadequate, despite the addition of a Cana- 
dian canal and lock in 1895; so in 1907 the 
Davis lock was designed, named for Col. 
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Charles E. L. B. Davis, engineer of river and 
harbor works in the Detroit district. It was 
1,350 feet long, 80 feet wide, 24% feet deep, 
and was opened for traffic late in 1914. While 
it was still under construction, Congress pro- 
vided for another lock, which was finished in 
1919, called the Sabin lock after Louis Carlton 
Sabin, general superintendent and engineer 
in charge of its construction. It adjoins the 
Poe lock and has the same dimensions. 
THE CHOICE OF A NAME 


Hitherto it has been the custom to name 
each new lock at the Soo in honor of the 
engineer who planned or built it. This is a 
worthy habit, but not necessarily a fixed one; 
and the commentator proffers the suggestion 
that it be abandoned when a name is chosen 
for the proposed new lock, because there is 
@ man now living who eminently deserves 
that honor. There are two main reasons for 
giving his name to the lock. One is that he 
is, and long has been, the foremost citizen 
not of Sault Ste. Marie only, but of all Michi- 
gan; so recognized by the legislature; so rev- 
erenced in the hearts of the people. The 
other is that not long ago he added thousands 
of square miles of water area to the Lake 
States by proving to the Government at 
Washington that these waters were theirs 
right up to the international boundary line; 
a matter established by law, but long ignored. 

True, he needs no further memorials than 
those he has erected for himself It would 
nevertheless be peculiarly fitting to name the 
new lock for Chase Salmon Osborn; and to 
have him present at its dedication, to hear 
and to feel the love his people have for him, 
whose expression his failing eyes can no 
longer see. 


THE CHASE S. OSBORN LOCK 


Recently the commentator suggested that 
the new lock to be built at Sault Ste. Marie 
should be named for Michigan's greatest and 
most beloved living citizen, Chase S. Osborn. 
Further reasons for such action have come to 
the commentator’s knowledge 

When Chase Osborn took up nis residence 
at Sault Ste. Marie he found that the locks 
were being operated by two shifts, on a i2- 
hour day. Moreover, the men were idle all 
winter—at least 4 months—with no work and 
no pay. Mr. Osborn went to Washington end 
laid the facts before the Secretary of War, 
with the result that the men were placed on 
8-hour shifts and were paid for the full gear. 

Mr. Osborn also found that the engineer in 
charge indulged in a mild form of patronage. 
Being in contro] of Governmer:t property he 
could bestow the right of trading with the 
passing vessels on a favored friend. Mr. Os- 
born’s complaints stopped that practice. 

The Government park was without ameni- 
ties, or even seats for spectators. By Mr. 
Osborn’s efforts and gifts it was made a place 
of beauty and comfort. Fences were re- 
moved, and the people were given free access 
to the park. 

These seem additional reasons, if any are 
needed, for naming the new lock for Chase 
S. Osborn. 


Labor and Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSH LEE 
IN THE cen OF ona sina STATES 


Thursday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp a letter written by 
Arthur B. Adams, of Norman, Okla., un- 
der date of March 12, 1942, addressed to 
Mr. Fred Tarman, editor, the Norman 
Transcript, Norman, Okla., in which he 
complimented Mr. Tarman on his fair 
treatment of the question of labor and 
management. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


NORMAN, OKLA., March 12, 1942. 
Mr. Frep TARMAN, 
Editor, the Norman Transcript, 
Norman, Okla. 

Dear Mr. TARMAN: I feel sure that you and 
your paper will receive the hearty approval 
of the citizens of Norman and of Cleveland 
County as well as of the State for your 
front-page editorial in the issue of Wednes- 
day, March 11. 

Unlike the management of one of the larg- 
est of our State newspapers who can see only 
the glaring faults of a few of our American 
laborers, you evidence a balance of position 
and a sense of justice toward labor, capital, 
and the general public. I most heartily agree 
with you that all people should unite in ask- 
ing the President and Congress to give the 
Nation “maximum, uninterrupted production 
of war materials and no war profiteering or 
special favors to anyone, plant owner and 
worker alike.” 

In my opinion you are correct in stating 
that during the war the 40-hour week and 
pay-and-a-half for overtime should be dis- 
regarded. You are equally correct in con- 
demning cost-plus-10-percent contracts and 
the high profits which have been made and 
are being made by many of the companies 
which have these contracts. Certainly we 
should have an excess-profits tax which ac- 
tually will take all war profits away from the 
war contract profiteers. As a patriotic duty, 
employing war-contract corporations should 
forget profits, and the laborers in the war 
industries should forget war profiteering, 
until this Nation has completely defeated its 
ruthless enemies. 

This war calls for sacrifice on the part of 
every true American citizen. Such sacrifice 
should and must be expressed in more and 
harder work and less consumption expendi- 
tures on the part of all. We should turn over 
to the Government (in taxes and for war 
securities) all our money income except that 
part which we must have to maintain our 
health and vigor. 

You are also correct in saying that there 
should be no labor strikes during the war. 
It should be said, however, in defense of the 
recognized labor leaders that they have given 
their pledges to do everything possible to 
prevent strikes during the war, and that the 
strikes which have occurred since December 
7 are unauthorized, wild-cat strikes, pro- 
moted by irresponsible labor racketeers. 
Therefore Congress should enact legislation 
which will prevent these racketeers from 
bringing about any more strikes. 

At the same time Congress should, by legis- 
lation, prevent war profiteers from holding 
up war production until they are able to 
force the Government to sign war contracts 
which will give them fat war profits. I re- 
cently heard a well-known economist who is 
in a position to know what is going on in 
Washington state that “Refusal on the part 
of war-goods producers to accept war con- 
tracts from the Government until they are 
able to force the Government to pay the 
profiteering prices which they demand has 
retarded production of war goods five times 
more than have all the labor strikes that have 
occurred since the beginning of the national 
defense program.” 
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All laborers, war-goods contractors, mer- 
chants, iarmers, and individual citizens, as 
well as all soldiers, flyers, and sailors should 
freely give their full efforts and sacrifice their 
money and their lives (if necessary) to pre- 
Serve the freedom and independence of our 
country. Again I congratulate you upon the 
soundness, clearness, and fairness of your 
“Full production, no war profiteering by any- 
one” editorial. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR B. ADAMS. 





The National Youth Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the RrEc- 
oRD a very interesting editorial published 
in the March 9, 1942, issue of the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette, concerning the 
services of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in the war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION IN WAR 


The National Youth Administration, one 
of the most successful Government agencies, 
now gets the pruning knife due to the de- 
mands of war. But it will continue to func- 
tion in such activities as contribute to the 
national defense and we may well expect it 
to turn in an even more commendable rec- 
ord. ‘ 

The wide success of the National Youth 
Administration stands as a monument to the 
energy aNd common sense of National Di- 
rector Aubrey Williams. Had it not been for 
him it might well have been just another 
Government agency. 

The value of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration to the youth of this country the past 
decade has been inestimable. Besides help- 
ing hundreds of thousands of young men 
and women to earn a livelihood and to aid 
their families it has been the means of their 
getting invaluable experience in mechanical 
trades as well as continuing their education 
in schools and colleges. 

Long before most of us thought it possible 
that this country would be involved in war, 
the national administration put the National 
Youth Administration facilities to work pre- 
paring for it. All over.the country classes in 
mechanical trades were established. In these 
the young men gained such experience that 
they were later able to secure good jobs in 
munitions plants, doing their part to fill the 
shortage of skilled workers. 

It is gratifying that this phase of National 
Youth Administration activity will be con- 
tinued. Women also are now being urged to 
attend the mechanical training classes and 
are virtually assured that if competent they 
will graduate into well-paid jobs in muni- 
tions plants. 

Also retained and expanded will be facili- 
ties for training in hospital assistance work, 
clerical assistance jobs, and sewing directly 
concerned with the clothing of our armed 
forces, 
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It is regrettable that it is necessary to 
discontinue the National Youth Administra- 
tion school lunch program that has been of 
great nutritional value to the poorer school 
children, but that duty must now fall upon 
other agencies that should and must see 
that it is continued in full force. 

So the National Youth Administration will 
carry on helping directly to win the war. 
Because of its fine record we may be assured 
that when peace comes it will be again ex- 
panded and will continue its usefulness per- 
manently. 





Who Shall Pay? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include certain suggestions which 
I made to the Committee on Ways and 
Means on Wednesday, March 18, 1942, 
relating to additional taxes, from sources 
— than increases on personal income 

axes: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, I appeared before this 
body when the Revenue Act for 1941 was 
under consideration and recommended at 
that time that the subsidies for newspapers 
be withdrawz. My recommendation was not 
accepted. low we are faced with the diffi- 
cult task of raising $7.000,000,000 more of 
revenue, and there has been a proposal of 
the Treasury Department that some of this 
money should be raised by a more than 100 
percent increase on incomes from $1,500 to 
$5,000 per year. The following table taken 
from the United States News of March 13 
represents the proposed taxes as submitted 
by the Treasury Department: 

















Net in- Single, no Married, ‘ 
come dependents dependents 
before we SSIS S Bites 
personal | 
exemp- ie 
tion ma Pres Treas-| Per | Pres. | Treas-| Per- 
eredit for| ent ury | cent ent ury cent 
depend | law | Pro | in law | OO | 
posa! | creas posal | crease 
ents 
I cannes $3 $8 
$1,600__... 21 46 
$1,200__... 40 72 
$1,500__... 69 128 
$2 000__... 117 230 
$2,400..... 155 321 
$3,000. ...] 221 | 470 | 
$4,000_._...| 347 | 735 | 
$5,000.....] 483 | 1,023 | 
} 














NoTE.—We must not forget that the increased cost 
of living means a 25-percent tax in addition to the abc ve 


This would embrace the middle-class group 
which is the backbone of our social system. 
Because of the demands already made of this 
group and the many burdens this group is 
already carrying, I have felt that this addi- 
tional burden would be too great a hardship, 
and am therefore making suggestions to your 
honorable body where additional revenue 
might be obtained so that the income tax 
increases would not be too severe on the 
average individual. 

Last year, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BoEHNE] gave us some facts and figures on 








Also 


the subsidies to newspapers. Mr. BorHNE is 
a@ member of this committee and his testi- 
mony can be relied upon. I insert his state- 
ment in the Recorp: 

“The cost ascertainment reports of the 
Post Office Department for the past 12 years 
show that second-class mail matter has re- 
ceived a subsidy of $1,079,490,416 or an aver- 
age of ¢90,000,000 a year.” 

An inspection of any of the metropolitan 
dailies will show you that one-third to one- 
half of the contents of such paper is devoted 
to commercial advertising, which pays a large 
revenue. Because these newspapers enjoy a 
$90,000,000 a year subsidy from the Govern- 
ment, which, of course, the average citizen 
must pay; and because commercial advertis- 
ing is a matter of profit, pure and simple, and 
not educational, therefore, I feel that we 
could recover our $90,000,000 a year now 
granted to the newspapers as subsidy by plac- 
ing a tax on these commercial advertisements. 
I recommend this solely or the basis that 
this printed matter is getting a special privi- 
lege from the Government. 

Another source of advertising which ob- 
tains a special privilege from the Wovern- 
ment is that of radio advertisement. Here, 
too, the Government should step in ard 
exact a fee for this form of advertising. As 
to the amount of the fee, I leave that to the 
good judgment of your committee. 


PRESIDENT’S SALARY 


In August 1941 there was published in 
the press throughout the country a list of 
names of some 65 gentlemen who were re- 
ceiving salaries of $100,000 per year or over. 
Last year there were 45 persons who reported 
an income of $1,000,000 or over. This year 
there were 51 persons reporting an income 
of $1,000,000 or over. It is to be noted that 
these stupendous incomes are on the in- 
crease, and, in my humble judgment, cannot 
be justified. We should eliminate them in 
this tax bill. Such salaries included, no 
doubt, commissions and bonuses. I make the 
following suggestion: The President of the 
United States receives a salary of $75,000 per 
year. No one in the world, with the possible 
exception of the British Prime Minister, car- 
ries a comparable load at the present time, 
and I venture to say that as time goes on, 
the President of the United States will carry 
a heavier load than any single individual in 
the entire world. That will become more 
and more true because upon this country 
will rest the burden of carrying through and 
winning this present World War. This coun- 
try will furnish the men, the money, and 
the material. This country will be looked to 
by all the countries in the world fighting the 
Axis Powers for aid and protection. The 
President of the United States will carry that 
burden and that will be true of any man 
who happens to be President. But it is true 
in the case of Mr. Roosevelt more than in the 
case of any successor, because Mr. Roosevelt's 
9 years of experience have prepared him for 
this task. Therefore, I feel that under these 
conditions, and in view of the present emer- 
gency, no man in this country should be paid 
a salary in excess of the salary of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Oh, you will say that is revolutionary, it 
is socialistic, it is confiscatory; perhaps that 
is true, but so is the action of the govern- 
ment that deprives thousands of small busi- 
nessmen of their chances of making a liveli- 
hood by wrecking their business. It is true 
of the thousands upon thousands of men 
and women who are dependent upon these 
small businessmen for their livelihood. The 
same can be said in regard to the young 
man of draft age who is deprived of his home. 
his education, his opportunity to lead a 
norma! life, his chance to fit himself for 
the future, and instead is placed in a mil- 
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itary uniform and shipped to any place on 
the globe, there to take his chances with 
disease, with shot and shell, deadly gas, and 
whatever else the ingenuity of man can con- 
trive tc wreck his body and mind and reward 
him, perhaps, with death itself. All these 
things can be termed revolutionary, but it 
is far less revolutionary for the Government 
to take the excess of these swollen salaries 
and devote it to this emergency than it is 
for the Government to wreck the business 
of a small businessman or deprive the youth 
of draft age of his future. 

Therefore, I recommend to this commit- 
tee that all salaries, commissions, bonuses, 
and so forth, in excess of $75,000 be devoted 
to the war effort. 


PROFIT CHISELERS 


Since the beginning of this emergency, there 
has been springing up in our structure a 
human termite that bores from within. 
This is the so-called contract broker who 
contributes nothing, but levies a tribute 
upon society just the same. The manipula- 
tions and profits of some of these contract 
brokers have stirred up a stench that offends 
the nostrils of every decent member of society. 
I would give these pests no consideration 
whatever They are as objectionable and 
detestable as fifth columnists. I recommend 
to this committee that it levy full 100. per- 
cent tax upon any person who receives a 
commission for a war contract, and I would 
make that retroactive so as to seize whatever 
ill-gotten gains he has received out of war 
contracts from the beginning of this emer- 
gency. 

JOINT INCOME-TAX RETURNS 

It was with considerable regret that I 
viewed the action of the House in eliminat- 
ing from the Revenue Act of 1941 the pro- 
posal of your honorable body for joint in- 
come-tax returns, thus depriving our coun- 
try of some $325,000,000 annually from those 
who could well afford to pay. 

It is my hope that this committee will not 
abandon that particular feature of the 1941 
act but will again make an attempt to carry 
through such a provision in the act now 
under consideration. In my humble judg- 
ment, the splitting of the income of the hus- 
band and wife is unfair, unjust, and in- 
equitable, and I trust that we shall be able 
to eliminate this unfair discrepancy ir the 
present act. This particular group is best 
able to bear the burden of income taxation 
and should not be permitted to shift its bur- 
den onto the backs of those least able to 
bear it. For we must not forget that every 
dollar of taxes taken from One group must 
be borne by some other group. 


WAR PROFITS 


We have recently been advised that the 
national income for 1941 was in excess of 
$95,000,000,000, the highest in the history of 
our country. It is estimated that next year 
our income will be in excess of $113,000,- 
000,000. Nearly all of those huge sums are 
the result of war contracts. They grow out 
of the pressing necessities of our war situa- 
tion. To pay for these contracts, extraor- 
dinary levies must be placed upon our peo- 
ple. Let us place these levies right back upon 
the profits derived from these contracts. We 
are advised that profits on war contracts run 
from 25 to 250 percent. One company vol- 
untarily relinquished part of its profits on 
the grounds that they were exorbitant. 
When a situation becomes so bad that cor- 
porations grow jittery <nd return part of 
their profits without being forced to return 
them, then there is a presumption that the 
profits are out of line. I have always felt 
that a sound rule to apply is, cost of pro- 
duction plus a reasonable profit. Such a 
rule is safe, sane, and reasonable for both 


industry and agriculture. It has not yet 
been applied. This is a good place to begin. 
The. present situation is one-sided. Agricul- 
ture is struggling for parity, while industry, 
favored with war contracts, is reaping profits 
that cannot be justified. There is one way 
to equalize this situation and that is by 
means of taxation. 


SALES TAX 


Recommendations have already been made 
for a Federal sales tax. I have always been 
opposed to such a tax because I have felt it 
reverses the principle of taxing those best 
able to pay. A sales tax places a heavy bur- 
den on those least able to pay, and it must 
be remembered that there are some 22 States 
which already have a sales tax, and any 
Federal sales tax would be an additional bur- 
den on the people of small income in those 
States. * 

We certainly cannot justify such a bur- 
densome tax upon people of small income, 
while we permit 51 persons to enjoy an 
income of $1,000,000 per year, or over, and, in 
addition to that, 65 more persons who enjoy 
an income of $100,000 a year, or more, up to 
$1,000,000, making a total of 116 persons who 
enjoy an income ranging all the way from 
$100,000 per year to $5,000,000 per year 

I do not want to see this Congress make 
the same mistake that was made in the first 
World War permitting the creation of 17,000 
new millionaires. We should have passed 
stringent taxes so as to make such a situation 
impossible in the second World War. How- 
ever, to date we have not done so. I earnestly 
recommend that we prevent any possibility 
of the creation of one single new millionaire 
during this war emergency, and that we 
proceed now to pass such tax measures as 
might be necessary to avoid any possibility 
of one single new millionaire being created 
as a result of the necessities of our country. 





Volunteer Wheat 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
plaint was made on the floor a few days 
ago that the wheat producers were not 
permitted to use their volunteer wheat 
and must destroy it. I wish to state that 
under regulations issued yesterday by the 
Department of Agriculture the producers 
having volunteer wheat may not only 
use it for a number of purposes, but may 
even earn soil conservation and parity 
payments from its production. Those 
Members who have complained about the 
Situation, I am sure, will be gratified by 
the action of the Department with 
respect to volunteer wheat. 

The release of the Department of Ag- 
riculture on the subject is as follows: 
CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AD- 

MINISTRATION WHEAT REGULATIONS MAKE 

BEST USE OF VOLUNTEER WHEAT 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washingion, D. C., March 18, 1942. 

Maximum use of volunteer wheat acreage 

in the food-for-freedom program is provided 
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for by changes in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration wheat regulations an- 
nounced today by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The amended regulations are designed to 
put the volunteer growth and the land on 
which it stands to the use which will best 
serve the Nation’s needs, Department officials 
explained. 

On farms where the volunteer stands will 
produce enough grain to warrant harvesting, 
the regulations provide for conservation of 
the wheat in orderly fashion without glutting 
already crowded terminal storages. On farms 
where the volunteer wheat can best be used 
in livestock production, pasturing, or cutting 
for hay, is encouraged. 

The Department said that farmers cooper- 
ating with the Triple A program who choose 
to harvest their volunteer wheat will be able 
to earn both agricultural conservation pay- 
ments and parity payments—provided: (1) 
Their acreage of seeded wheat is within their 
1942 allotments and they comply with other 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration program; (2) they store their 
volunteer wheat on the farm as long as it is 
subject to a marketing-quota penalty, and 
(3) they seed within their 1943 wheat acre- 
age allotments. Such payments, the Depart- 
ment said, will be held until actua) 1943 
compliance has been made. The farm-stored 
volunteer wheat will be eligible for Govern- 
ment wheat loan at 50 percent of the usual 
rate. 

In computing the earnings of conservation 
payments, farmers will be permitted to count 
pasturing of volunteer wheat, pasture fol- 
lowed by fallow, and pasture followed by feed 
crops as conservation practices, the Depart- 
ment said. Volunteer acreage cut for hay 
or harvested for grain, however, cannot be in- 
cluded under conservation acreage. 


With these options available, the Depart- 
ment said, no farmer will need to destroy 
any volunteer wheat acreage but may con- 
vert it to utmost usefulness in his 1942 farm- 
ing operation. 

The wheat is spoken of as “volunteer” be- 
cause it springs from kernels which shattered 
and fell to the ground during 1941 harvesting 
operations, then germinated with the aid 
of fall rains. The resulting growth is usually 
hit and miss, thick in some places and very 
thin in others. Most farmers have been 
accustomed to using the volunteer yrowth 
for pasture, since they have found through 
experience that it requires exceptionally fa- 
vorable growing conditions to make a good 
harvest crop, due to insufficient subsoil mois- 
ture and to competition of weeds and other 
plants. 

Large acreages of volunteer wheat are 
found this year in a group of Great Plains 
States, including parts of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
northern Texas, Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Montana, generally known as the hard red 
winter Wheat Belt. The Department pointed 
out that this area normally has large acreages 
of volunteer wheat. This year the volunteer 
growth is more vigorous than usual because 
of favorable fall and winter moisture condi- 
tions and would make excellent pasture dur- 
ing spring months. 

The Department recommended that wher- 
ever possible volunteer wheat acreage be 
used for livestock feed, as the Nation already 
has an adequate supply of wheat but is short 
of meat products. It pointed out that many 
farmers do not consider volunteer wheat a 
dependable crop, as it matures and produces 
a good yield under only the most favorable 
moisture conditions. 


The Department said it is not immediately 
needed for wartime food purposes, since 
granaries and warehouses already are full to 
capacity, containing an extra years supply. 
The United States wheat supply today is 
more than double that of 1917, when the 
os became engaged in the First World 

ar. 





Streamlining of Government Bureaus and 
Commissions in Washington 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad to observe that a number of 
Members of this House are becoming in- 
terested in doing a little streamlining in 
the bureaus and commissions here in 
Washington. I have tried for months to 
get something done in this direction. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not only important 
but necessary that this Congress take 
drastic action and proceed to cut, and cut 
to the bone, all governmental activities 
that are not absolutely necessary at this 
time. The question as to whether or not 
such activity is required should be de- 
termined on the one _ proposition— 
whether or not it is essential in the light 
of the war emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, it will take a committee 
from this Congress to determine this 
question if we really expect to get any 
action. You cannot leave it entirely to 
the bureaus themselves as to whether the 
things they are doing are essential in 
this critical hour. Naturally, they would 
have the preservation of their own posi- 
tions in mind. 

The Appropriations Committee of this 
House, with proper assistance, can, I 
know, examine this problem intelligently 
and really get results. There are, of 
course, many services that are more or 
less helpful under ordinary conditions, 
rs certainly not esSential at a time like 
this. 

Mr. Speaker, just a little investigation 
will not only show a lot of activities that 
are unnecessary, but will also disclose a 
duplication of effort that is very expen- 
sive and could well be straightened out. 

Mr. Speaker, we must abandon all-gov- 
ernmental activities that we do not really 
need right now and do it in the light of 
the grave necessity of the requirements 
of the hour. 

Mr. Speaker, we now have more than 
one and a quarter million civil employees 
working for the Government. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand are in 
Washington. These are in addition to 
the thousands of Army and Navy officers 
holding positions in the offices here. New 
employees are coming to Washington at 
the rate of 6,000 to 7,000 per month. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe that without any 
injury whatsoever we can reduce the em- 
ployment of the 225,000 we have here in 
Washington by at least 15 or 20 percent. 
There would be at least thirty or forty 
thousand employees that could be trans- 
ferred directly to defense effort. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Speaker, we could stretch 
the hours a little longer. Why not, dur- 
ing this emergency period, extend the 
time in most of these places to as much 
as 48 hours per week. Such a move would 
also help solve the question of additional 
employment. Certainly, we do not want 
to overwork anyone, tut I do not believe 
people holding clerical positions will re- 
gard it in that light. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that Government 
employees, generally, including ourselves, 
will, in view of the circumstances, be glad 
to work a few extra hours. 

Mr. Speaker, if this plan is followed, we 
will save the necessity of employing thou- 
sands of additional employees that are 
needed elsewhere. We will save the office 
space here in Washington that is already 
overcrowded, and we will also save the 
necessity of bringing people to the city of 
Washington that is congested to the 
limit. And above all, we will save the 
energy and the expense that is so badly 
needed to help our war effort. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the people of this 
country in all walks of life and engaged 
in all kinds of work would feel much bet- 
ter about the situation if they knew the 
Government in Washington had stream- 
linec its bureaus and departments and 
had stripped them of all activities not 
essential in the prosecution of the war. 
They would like to be assured that our 
Government and those in charge of it are 
bending every effort and every energy to 
the saving of our country in this crucial 
hour. 





Amendments of the House to the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture Appropriation Bill, 
1943 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information and convenience of the 
Members of the House, I am inserting 
in the Recorp the following statement 
of the several changes made by the 
House in the bill (H. R. 6709) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1943. In parallel columns there 
are shown the comparable amounts 
carried in the 1942 acts, the amounts 
recommended by the Budget, and those 
reported to the House by the Appropria- 
tions Committee, 
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Statement of the changes made by the House in the Agriculture Department appropriation 




















bill, 1943 
House in 
seo 1942 appro- | 1943 Budget | eee smunoret crease (+) 
priation estimate * oiwnnt wee ie Gocrense 
Printing and binding. .................. a $1, 550,111 | $1, 500,000 | $1,500,000 | $1,000, 000 —$500, 000 
Bureau of Agric ultural E conomics . a 1 886,715 | ° 1,328,798 | * 1,278, 798 2 278, 198 —1, 000, 000 
Japanese beetle I i adaed:d outacines a sane 427, 805 432, 275 382, 275 82, 275 —300, 000 
PEED TEE GENE occ cns nor cniiucambbousiy 250, 000 500, 000 GA dasisewnnancen —400, 000 
Tobacco inspection and tobacco stocks and 
ee bine tet ttiettaiaaini laid tiaiedaiaaaee C65, 575 671, 660 646, (60 850, 000 +203, 340 
‘arm tenancy: 
Salaries and expenses_ 3 2, 488, 912 2, 500, 264 2, 500, 264 1, 250, 000 —1, 250, 264 
NE. veh oneerniiaeduiaindahaedidk wa bismeines 50,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 45, 000. 000 | 25,000,000 | —2v, 000, 000 
Farm Security Administration, rural rehabili 
tation: Grants and assistance 4. -| 64,000, 000 50, 319, 557 | 50,319,557 | 25,319, 557 | —25, 000, 000 
Rural Electrification Administration: Sala- 
ries and expenses ° - i eeaeaaiteia 4, |__ 4 262, 375 | 375 4, 013, 799 4, 013, 798 3, 750. 000 — 263, 7: 
Total, entire bill: es ee oe ne 
Regular appropriations ___._........- 1, 127, 623, sa | 678, 676, 129 | 676, 681, 239 | 648, 170, 517 | —28, 510, 702 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
(0t 0008! oc... cocci ian Se | 125, 000, 000 | 125,000,000 | 105,000,000 | —20, 000, 000 
1 Together with transfers totaling $1,762,895. 
‘ Together with transfers totaling not to exceed $2,178,372. 
* Together with reappropriation of $392,350. 
‘ In addition, the bill provides a loan fund from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of $70,000,000, compared 
with $120,000 006 for 1942. 
* In addition the bill authorizes $10,000,000 from Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds for joans to cooperatives, 


compared w th $100 000 O00 for 1942. 


Soil conservation payments: 
added the following proviso: 

“Provided further, That no payment or 
payments hereunder, to any one person or 
corporation shall be in excess of the total 
sum of $1,000, but in applying this limitation 
there shall be excluded amounts represent- 
ing a landlord’s share of a payment made 
with respect to land operated under a ten- 
ancy or sharecropper relationship if the divi- 
sion ot the payment between the landlord 
and tenant or sharecropper is determined by 
the local committee to be in accordance with 
fair and customary standards of renting and 
sharecropping prevailing in the locality. In 
the case of payments to any person on ac- 
count of performance on farms in different 
States, Territories, or possessions the limita- 
tion shall be applied to the total of the pay- 
ments for each State, Territory, or possession 
for a year, and not to the total of all pay- 
ments.” 

Parity: The following provision appears 
under the appropriation for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as the committee reported 
the bill to the House: 

“Provided further, That none of the fund 
made available by this paragraph shall be 
used for administrative expenses connected 
with the sale of Government-owned stocks 
of farm commodities at less than parity price 
as defined by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938” 

The House amended the proviso to read: 

“Provided further, That none of the fund 
made available by this paragraph shall be 
used for administrative expenses connected 
with the sale of Government-owned or Gov- 
ernment-controlled stocks of farm commodi- 
ties at less than parity price as defined by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938: Pro- 
vided further, That the provisions of this 
act shall not apply to the sale or other dis- 
position of any agricultural commodity to or 
by the Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion for distribution exclusively for relief 
purposes, nor to grain which has substantially 
deteriorated in quality and is sold for the 
purpose of feeding or the manufacture of 
alcohol, or commodities sold to farmers for 
seed, and sales of cotton required in connec- 
tion with the present new uses program being 
carried on by the Department of Agriculture.” 

Rural Rehabilitation loans: The bill as re- 
ported to the House contained a limitation 
of $2,500 on the total amcunt which can be 
paid to any individual farmer; the House 
reduced this limitation to $1,000. 

Travel expenses: The House added the fol- 
lowing: 


The House 


“Sec. 4. Not more than a total of $8,000,- 
000 of the funds appropriated by this act 
may be spent for travel expenses, either by 
railroad, privately owned automobile, steam- 
ship or airplane, including the per diem al- 
lowance for hotels, subsistence, or other in- 
cidental traveling expenses.” 





Alien Evacuation 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the special congressional committee in- 
vestigating defense migration that has 
just recently returned from the west 
coast and that has been looking into the 
alien evacuation problem, I am today 
filing a report. On yesterday President 
Roosevelt issued an Executive order es- 
tablishing a War Relocation Authority 
in the Executive Office of the President 
and defining its functions and duties. It 
is very much along the line recommended 
by our committee while still on the west 
coast by a telegram sent on February 28 
to the President, to the Speaker of the 
House and to the Cabinet members con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in my remarks copy of the 
telegram and also copy of the President’s 
Executive order of yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPpaRKMAN] ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
telegram sent by the committee on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1942, to President Roosevelt 
with copies to Speaker RAyBuRN and 
other interested officials follows: 

My understanding that evacuation order is 
imminent. Think it imperative that appoint- 
ment of alien property custodian and also 





coordinator for enemy alien problems precede 
or at least coincide with announcement of 
order. Unnecessary to indicate to you that 
coordinator should be experienced edminis- 
trator trained in handling community and 
family relationship problems, including wel- 
fare, health, resettlement. Coordinator’s job 
will include reemployment and agricultural 
problems. Urge also that coordinator’s office 
start at once making plans for creating boards 
similar to present enemy alien hearing boards 
or comparable local machinery for examining 
loyalty of Italian and German aliens and cer- 
tification of status. Coordinator should keep 
Iccal officials informed of developments and 
consult them as far as possible. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING THE WAR RELO- 
CATION AUTHORITY IN THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF TIIE PRISIDENT AND DEFINING ITS FUNC- 
TIONS AND DUTIES 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by 

the Constitution and statutes of the United 

States, as President of the United States and 

Commander in Chies of the Army and Navy, 

and in order to provide for the removal from 

designated areas of persOns whose removal 
is necessary in the interests of national secur- 
ity, it is ordered as follows: 

1. There is established in the Office for 
Emergency Management of the Executive 
Office of the President the War Relocation 
Authority, at the head of which shall be a 
Director appointed by and responsible to 
the President. 

2. The Director of the War Relocation Au- 
thority is authorized and directed to formu- 
late and effectuate a program ior the re- 
moval, from the areas designated from time 
to time by the Secretary of War or appro- 
priate military commande~ under the author- 
ity of Executive Order No. 9066 of February 
19, 1942, of the persons or classes of persons 
designated under such Executive order, and 
for their relocation, maintenance. and super- 
vision. 

3. In effectuating such program the Direc- 
tor shall have authority to— 

(a) Accomplish all necessary evacuation 
not undertaken by the Secretary of War or 
appropriate military commander, provide for 
the relocation of such persons in appropriate 
places, provide for their needs in such man- 
ner as may be appropriate, and supervise 
their activities. 

(b) Provide, insofar as feasible and de- 
sirable, for the employment of such persons 
at useful work in industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, or public projects, prescribe the terms 
and conditions of such public employment, 
and safeguard the public interest in the pri- 
vate employment of such persons. 

(c) Secure the cooperation, assistance, or 
services of any governmental agency. 

(d) Prescribe regulations necessary or de- 
sirable to promote effective execution of such 
program, and, as a means of coordinating 
evacuation and relocation activities, consult 
with the Secretary of War with respect to 
regulations issued and measures taken by 
him. 

(e) Make such delegations of authority as 
he may deem necessary. 

(f) Employ necessary personnel, and make 
such expenditures, including the making of 
loans and grants and the purchase of real 
property, as may be necessary, within the 
limits of such funds as may be made avail- 
able to the Authority. 

4. The Director shall consult with the 
United States Employment Service and other 
agencies on employment and other problems 
incident to activities under this order. 

5. The Director shall cooperate with the 
Alien Property Custodian appointed pursuant 
to Executive Order No. 9095 of March 11, 
1942, in formulating policies to govern the 
custody, management, and disposal by the 
Alien Property Custodian of property belong- 














ing to foreign nationals removed under this 
order or under Executive Order No. 9066 of 
February 19, 1942; and may assist all other 
persons removed under either of such Exec- 
utive orders in the management and disposal 
of their property. 

6. Departments and agencies of the United 
States are directed to cooperate with and as- 
sist the Director in his activities hereunder. 
The Departments of War and Justice, under 
the direction of the Secretary of War and the 
Attorney General, respectively, shall, insofar 
as consistent with the national] interest, pro- 
vide such protective, police, and investiga- 
tional services as the Director shall find nec- 
essary in connection with activities under this 
order. 

7. There is established within the War 
Relocation Authority the War Relocation 
Work Corps. The Director shall provide, by 
general regulations, for the enlistment in 
such corps, for the duration of the present 
war, of persons removed under this order or 
under Executive Order No. 9066 of February 
19, 1942, and shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions of the work to be performed by 
such corps, and the compensation to be paid. 

8. There is established within the War Re- 
location Authority a Liaison Committee on 
War Relocation, which shall consist of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of Labor, the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, the Director of 
Civilian Defense, and the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, or their deputies, and such other per- 
sons or agencies as the Director may desig- 
nate. The Liaison Committee shall meet at 
the call of the Director and shall assist him 
in his duties. 

9. The Director shall keep the President 
informed with regard to the progress made 
in carrying out this order, and perform such 
related duties as the President may from 
time to time assign to him. 

10. In order to avoid duplication of evacua- 
tion activities under this order and Executive 
Order No. 9066, of February 19, 1942, the Di- 
rector shall not undertake any evacuation 
activities within military areas designated 
under said Executive Order No. 9066 without 
the prior approval of the Secretary of War 
or the appropriate military commander. 

11. This order does not limit the authority 
granted in Executive Order. No. 8972, of De- 
cember 12, 1941; Executive Order No. 9066, of 
February 19, 1942; Executive Order No. 9095, 
of March 11, 1942; Executive Proclamation No. 
2525, of December 7, 1941; Executive Procla- 
mation No. 2526, of December 8, 1941; Execu- 
tive Proclamation No. 2527, of December 8, 
1941; Executive Proclamation No. 2533, of 
December 29, 1941; or Executive Proclamation 
No. 2537, of January 14, 1942; nor does it limit 
the functions of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HovseE, March 18, 1942, 





Austria Held Key to World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking advantage of my unanimous-con- 
sent privilege to include an exceptionally 
able article, Austria Held Key to World 
Peace, which appeared in the Evening 
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Star on Wednesday, March 11, 1942, the 
date of the fourth anniversary of the 
invasion of Austria. Its author, Dr. 
Willibald M. Ploechl, is a professor of law 
at Catholic University and has been iden- 
tified with the preservation of the spirit 
of Austria. He writes as a sound and 
respected expert on the Danubian nation. 
He enjoys the confidence of many Mem- 
bers of our Congress whose interests in 
the affairs of continental Europe have 
brought them into contact with the best 
sources of information on Europe. 


AUSTRIA HELD KEY TO WORLD PEACE—FOURTH 
ANSCHLUSS ANNIVERSARY PROMPTS DISCUSSION 
OF NEED FOR FREE DANUBE STATE 


On March 11, 1938, Hitler’s panzer divisions 
invaded Austria. That was the very day 
when the World War II began. After a tre- 
mendous war of nerves from 1933 to 1938, 
after the murdering of Chancellor Dollfuss and 
hundreds of other Austrians in well-prepared 
and well-organized guerrilla fighting of fifth 
columnists, the Nazi armies attacked and 
Austria, left alone, became the first victim of 
Hitler’s march through Europe. There were 
not many European statesmen then to realize 
the danger of this aggression. Very few were 
willing to meet the situation in any other 
way than by recognizing Hitler’s brutal in- 
vasion and the destruction of the freedom 
of an independent nation. 

Today, 4 years after this event—“the Aus- 
trian incident” was the official term of the 
very official appeasers—Winston Churchill’s 
article on “The Austrian Eye Opener,” which 
appeared on March 18, 1938, still shows the 
only way which could have saved Europe. 
But nobody was willing nor ready to under- 
stand He said, “The first step is to find out 
which of the power: of the second rank in 
Europe would be willing to join with Great 
Britain and France for special action, not ex- 
cluding armed resistance, under the covenant 
of the league. If none of these states, how- 
ever menaced, is found ~illing to join with 
the two western democracies, then Nazi dom- 
ination over the greater part of Europe is 
inevitable at no distant date. Alone, Great 
Britain and France cannot save Europe and 
avert war. * * * But the seizure of Aus- 
tria cannct be allowed to lie as it does. I 
pointed out on Monday, March 14, 1938, in 
the House of Commons that the Nazi mastery 
of Vienna dominates all the roads, railways, 
and rivers upon which the states of the Little 
Entente depend for their military. cohesion, 
for their economic life. Vienna, the ancient 
capital of a once mighty empire, is the gan- 
glion nerve center of the trade and communi- 
cations of all countries of the Danube Basin, 
and others beside. 

“It would be possible for the Berlin Gov- 
ernment, by an abuse of tolls and tariffs on 
the Danube and on the Austrian railways, to 
paralyze the trade of Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia and to sever these countries irre- 
trievably from one another, even without 
firing a shot. Czechoslovakia could, there- 
fore, be strangled inte unwilling submis- 
sion. * * * Two essential requirements 
stand out: First, effective guaranties for the 
protection of minorities; and, secondly, a 
reasonable freedom of trans-Austrian com- 
munications for commercial purposes. Both 
these questions are of vital importance to the 
states of the Little Entente and of scarcely 
less consequence to Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Turkey. The salvation of these 
countries and their future is at stake, and 
upon these issues they can found a means 
of immediate common action. If the policy 
which I have outlined should be adopted and 
should prosper, the ‘Austrian eye opener’ may 
yet be made the means of saving Europe and 
the world from miseries beyond the dreams 
of hell,” 
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At that time Mr. Churchill went unheard. 
The invasion of Austria did not open any 
eyes. On the contrary, the nations closed 
their eyes, even though Hitler’s legions were 
marching on. Country after country was in- 
vaded until the greater part of Europe was 
subjugated. Then, in December of the past 
year, the eastern partner of Hitler’s gang of 
aggressors, Japan, launched her war against 
the United States and the far-eastern out- 
posts of England and Holland. 

There can be no doubt: We shall win this 
war, because the period of retreats and de- 
fensive actions will be succeeded by offensive 
superiority and final victory. But just as a 
victorious war requires an offensive strategy, 
so a lasting peace needs an ideological and 
political offensive with sound principles and 
constructive plans. The aggression of the 
totalitarian powers is not only military; it 
also is one of planned political strategy and 
propaganda. We Austrians know the method 
well. 

The total war must be followed by a total 
victory. Total peace means total reconstruc- 
tion. An ill-constructed house is a danger 
to its occupants and its neighbors. It is not 
improved by merely supporting its walls. It 
must be replaced by a better constructed, 
well-planned building. The same with 
Europe. Japan’s attack in the East was pos- 
sible only because an ill-constructed post- 
war Europe generated forces of destruction. 
The United States’ policy, therefore, will have 
to watch that the Europe-to-be is better 
planned. Otherwise those nations would face 
a@ repetition of European chaos in another 20 
years. 

The principles of European reconstruction 
are already outlined: They are comprised in 
the Atlantic Charter, the declaration by the 
United Nations; by the Pope’s peace aims, and 
the declaration of the Christian churches in 
England. Not a “new order,” but only a 
natural order based on the eternal principles 
of religion can restore lasting peace. 

To carry out the task of such a peace every- 
body must be summoned who is willing to 
cooperate for it. The reconstruction of 
Europe after “these miseries beyond the 
dreams of hell” will need the people and good 
will of all European nations. 

Here, once more, we face the problem of 
Austria. Hitler was able to start on his road 
of destruction and conquest out of Vienna 
because the European function of Austria 
apparently at that time was only known to 
one European statesman: The Nazi chancelor 
of the Reich. Before the gates of Vienna—- 
as we al] should realize today—not only the 
fate of Eurcpean but also of American peace 
was decided. It is not a symbol but the most 
realistic truth: The conquest of Vienna sealed 
the fate of Manila. 

One must keep this clear in mind. The 
future of Austria is not alone the affair cf 
7,000,000 tortured and enslaved Austrians. 
The future fate of Austria is a question of 
the peace of the Western Hemisphere, because 
Austria is a cornerstone of the reconstruction 
of Europe. 

We Austrians have very much for which 
to thank the United States. The firm atti- 
tude of the President and the policy of Mr. 
Hull and Mr. Welles never have denied the 
illegality of the aggression against Austria. 
Recognition of the Austrian as a special na- 
tionality is a further step on this road. But 
the final decision still is pending: To make 
the restoration of Austria a necessary issue 
of the American policy regarding the future 
peace. 

May it be that the commemoration of this 
sad fourth anniversary of the destruction of 
Austria’s freedom brings us near to this de- 
cisive step. It is not only an Austrian but an 
American necessity. 

When this happens we all shall approach 
once more the coming true and lasting peace. 

Dr. WILLiIBaLy M. PLOECHL. 
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The Small Business Section of the Anti- 
trust Division 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
most effective means we have of learn- 
ing how well these great departments of 
our Government are functioning aside 
from our own official contacc with them, 
is the reports we get from cur own con- 
stituents telling of their dealings with 
these departments. 

In these strenuous times and with 
rapidly expanding governmental activity 
I am extremely pleased to learn that 
some of these agencies have not become 
afflicted with the curse of bigness but 
still have an ear into which the individ- 
ual may tell his difficulties and then get 
some action. 

One of these agencies which is operat- 
ing without red-tape entanglements and 
costly delays to our constituents, is the 
Small Business Section of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice. 
I have just received a letter from a manu- 
facturing firm in my district which 
speaks so highly of the efficiency of this 
Division, which is headed by Mr. Guy 
Holcomb, that I desire to read it into the 
REcorD as an example for some of our 
other agencies. 

The letter follows: 


THE WICKES BOILER Co., 
Saginaw, Mich., March 9, 1942. 
The Honorable Frep L. CRAWForD, 
Representative from Michigan, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE CRAWFORD: In recent 
months I have on two occasions, involving 
tens of thousands of shop man-hours, been 
forced to appeal for help to the Small Busi- 
ness Sectiun of the Antitrust Division of the 
United States Department of Justice, in 
charge of Mr Guy Hoicomb. 

These occasions arose when we found our- 
selves low oidder. offering the best delivery, 
and in full accord with the Government speci- 
fications, yet the award, due to conditions 
seemingly way beyond our control, was about 
to be given or had been given to a competitor 
at a higher price av.d longer delivery 

I expected as a result of our appeal, to hear, 
‘after several] months, that our appeal was on 
file; but as the equipment involved was now 
delivered, nothing. could be done, even though 
our case had a little merit some months pre- 
vious. But this was not so. Our appeal in 
each instance was thoroughly examined and 
acted upon in a matter of hours and the 
wrongs ccoriected. It is refreshing to know 
that there is a place where one can go and 
actually get quick results, or any results at 
all, dealing with personnel that are inter- 
ested, fair to both sides, and that actually 
do things. : 

It has given me a renewed and strengthened 
faith in government. I am simply writing 
this to point out to you a Government Office 
that has and is giving real service. I cannot 
recommend it too highly, and wish that a lot 
of people could have our experience and ap- 
preciate it as much as we do. 

I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
M. S. NELSON, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


William Jennings Bryan 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. McLavGHLIn] and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SNYDER] in paying tribute to the great 
commoner, William Jennings Bryan, on 
this eighty-second anniversary of his 
birth. 

He was one of the greatest moral lead- 
ers of modern times. 

His greatest expression was not with 
reference to money; it was not the one 
relative to agriculture; it was the one 
with respect to spiritual matters, in 
which he said: 


If the Master deigns to touch with divine 
power the cold and pulseless heart of the 
buried acorn, causing it to burst forth into a 
new life, will he leave neglected in the earth 
the soul of man, made in the image of his 
Creator? 

If He stoops to give to the rose bush whose 
withered blossoms float upon the autumn 
breeze the sweet assurance of another 
springtime, will He refuse the words of hope 
to the sons of men when frosts of winter 
come? 

If matter, mute and inanimate, though 
changed by the forces of nature into a multi- 
tude of forms, can never die, will the im- 
perial spirit of man alone suffer annihilation 
after it has paid a brief visit, like a royal 
guest, to this tenement of clay? 

No; I am as sure that there is another life 
as Iam that I live today. 

Some time ago, while in Cairo, I secured 
a few grains of wheat that had slumbered 
for more than 3,000 years in an Egyptian 
tomb. As I looked at those grains of wheat, 
this thought came into my mind: If one of 
them had been planted on the banks of the 
Nile the year after it was grown, and all its 
lineal descendants had been planted and re- 
planted from that time until now, its prog- 
eny would today be sufficiently numerous to 
feed the teeming millions of the world. An 
unbroken chain of life connects the earliest 
grains with the ones that we now sow and 
reap. If there is an invisible something in 
a grain of wheat which enables it, when 
warmed by the sunshine and nurtured by the 
rain, to discard its old body and build out of 
earth and air a new one, so much like the 
old that we cannot tell the one from the 
other, and transmit its own likeness unim- 
paired through 3,000 generations, I need not 
fear vuhat my soul will have the power to 
c_othe itself with a new body suited to an- 
other existence when this earthly frame has 
crumbled into dust. 


EE 


Deferments From Military Service for 
Dental Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from the First District Den- 
tal Society of New York: 


First Districr DENTAL Society, 
New York, March 17, 1942. 
Hon. Martin J. KENNEDY, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN KENNEDY: The 
First District Dental Society, the largest com- 
ponent of the American Dental Association 
views with deep concern the fact that over 
23 percent of deferments for physical reasons 
are due to defective dental conditions with 
the attendant loss of military and industrial 
manpower. In an effort to eliminate dental 
defects entirely as a cause of deferment, and 
thereby materially increase available mili- 
tary and industrial personnel, the First Dis- 
trict Dental Society has approved a plan 
which it believes is feasible and practical 

There still appears to be some question aS 
to the procedure with regard to men called 
for induction. Recent quotations from re- 
sponsible heads of selective service would in- 
dicate either that registrants would be in- 
ducted regardless of dental defects or be de- 
ferred for rehabilitation before being taken 
into the armed forces. Both procedures ap- 
pear to be inefficient and short-sighted If 
these men are taken into the Army or indus- 
try with major dental] disabilities, these de- 
fects, according to a bulletin issued by the 
Surgeon General of the United States Army, 
cause a lowering of morale and markedly im- 
pair the usefulness of the individual, and 
ultimately affect the morale of the command. 

Of even greater interest is a quotation from 
the Manual for Medical and Dental Officers 
of the Royal Air Force (Air Ministry, 1940). 
As this was issued after England was at war, 
it indicates the great importance placed on 
high standards of dentistry by those in au- 
thority even while England is actually at 
war. The manual states: 

“Dental officers will impress upon all ranks 
the importance of keeping the teeth and 
gums in a sound and healthy condition, and 
will take every opportunity of seeing that 
the principles of oral hygiene are understood 
and carried out. The attention of medical 
officers is also directed to the fact that flying 
personnel may suffer from pyorrhea. It has 
been found that this condition, like other 
chronic septic foci, accelerates the onset of 
flying stress and delays convalescence. The 
importance of keeping the teeth and gums 
in a sound and healthy condition should be 
impressed upon all flying personnel.” — 

On the cther hand, if rehabilitation is 
to be undertaken after the registrant is 
called before his induction board, the defer- 
ment necessary to complete his rehabilitation 
causes a slowing up of recruiting, additional 
appearances before his local and induction 
boards, additional administrative effort, and 
temporary loss of manpower. 

As regards those men already registered, we 
must assume that the situation is sufficiently 
acute to warrant their conscription under the 
conditions just outlined. It is unfortunate 
but now unavoidable. But though we may 
justify their induction under such conditions, 
it would constitute an indefensible indict- 
ment of policy were we to permit the suc- 
ceeding age groups, those boys now {7 to 
20 years of age. to be neglected so that when 
they appear for examination and induction 
they are conscripted with the same physical 
disabilities, the same deficiencies, and the 
same handicaps. In these age groups the 
claim of urgency does not hold as there is 
yet time to remedy their defects, conserve 
their health, and make them physically fit. 

Unless some thought is given to those 
youngsters now, they will at the time of 
their induction, be as physically unfit as are 
our present registrants. The First District 
Dental Society has approved a plan for the 
dental care of boys 17 to 20 years of age. It 
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has the dual objectives of protecting the 
health and welfare of this age group, and at 
the same time preparing and building up a 
backlog of military and industrial personnel. 
It is comparable to other Government pians 
wherein reserves and replacements are an- 
ticipated in advance of actual immediate 


The plan is proposed for the duration of 
the emergency and should terminate with it. 
In brief, it suggests the registration of boys 
from 17 to 20, or at least those 18 and 19, 
and their physical examination for remedi- 
abJe defects with the original standards re- 
stored, those examinations to be made by 
volunteer services of members of organized 
dentistry. The registrants are to be informed 
of their defects and given the option of cor- 
rection by private means or compulsory den- 
tal service furnished by the Government. 

If rehabilitation is to be extended to all 
States, the plan just proposed would in effect 
be merely the advancing of the time so as 
to complete it before the registrants’ appear- 
ance for induction, and would serve the dual 
purpose of reducing per capita cost by getting 
registrants eariier and would also eliminate 
deferment pending rehabilitation. As the 
Government is now committed to this cost of 
rehabilitation, the only additional expense 
would be for the care of that small percentage 
of boys coming up for examination that would 
be deferred for other reasons. ‘This additional 
outlay would be in part reduced through the 
fact that the per capita incidence of dental 
defect would be less at the earlier age. 

The First District Dental Society believes 
this proposal is iogical, feasible, practicai, 
and constructive. Your sponsorship or sup- 
port would go a long way toward making it 
a@ reality. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry M. Moss, 
Chairman, Public Relations Committee. 





The Foreign Trade Zone at New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to submit, hereinafter, an article 
on the Foreign Trade Zone at New York, 
by Carter R. Bryan, of the Department 
of Commerce. Mr. Bryan is a well-known 
international editor who has spent con- 
siderable time in Europe in the study of 
free ports and international commerce. 
This article appeared in the Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, February 21, 1942, 
under the title “Like the Pea in the Shell 
Game.” 

The first foreign-trade zone was set up 
under a bill which I sponsored and suc- 
ceeded in getting passed and signed by 
the President. It was established at 
Stapleton, Staten Island, at the Port of 
New York, in 1936. A volume of $100,- 
000,000 worth of commerce has gone in 
and out of the zone during the past year. 
That vast volume of business justifies 
the zone’s existence and continuance. 


The war necessity now requires the | 


War Department to assume possession of 
the physical properties of the zone which 
include four piers and about 25 acres of 


| 


upland. Frankly, I am of the opinion 
that other and better facilities might have 
been acquired by the War Department 
for its purpose, but that is now water 
over the dam. I bow down to the in- 
evitable. In times of national peril, un- 
der which we are now living, the War 
Department must and should have its 
way. ‘ 

The question now on hand is where the 
zone shall be continued in operation. 
There are suitable locations in the port 
of New York, and it is hoped the mayor 
of New York City and the Governor of 
New York State will cooperate to the end 
that a site may be acquired for the con- 
tinuance:of the zone. : 

The following statement of customs 
brokers is interesting. This association 
asks that at least a part of the foreign- 
trade zone be retained for commerce. I 
quote from said statement: 

A plea for retention of at least a portion 
of the foreign-trade zone on Staten Island, in 
the event it is found necessary for the War 
Department to take over the area, is embodied 
in resolutions adopted by the directors of the 
New York Customs Brokers Association, 
copies of which were forwarded yesterday to 
Washingtor and likewise to Mayor LaGuardia. 

Although not opposing the utilization by 
the War Department of facilities at the zone 
if necessary as a part of the war effort, the 
brokers’ organization is of the opinion that 
considerable hardship and financial loss 
wovld result for foreign-trade interests if 
the advantages of a place outside of customs 
jurisdiction is closed entirely, according to 
the resolutions. Even the setting aside of 
anoiher location for the trade zone would not 
compensate under existing conditions, it was 
held. 

YEARS OF DEVELOPMENT 


It has taken years to develop the foreign 
commerce handled at the trade zone, the 
resolution set forth. Certain types of busi- 
ness have been attracted and are carried on 
at present, mainly with South American 
countries. Abrupt discontinuance of the zone 
would affect many traders who would have 
no other convenient or adequate place for 
manipulating or storing goods, it was as- 
serted. The time required to organize an- 
other such area, even if a location would be 
found, might interrupt an important portion 
of the pori’s foreign commerce and it might 
never be regained. 

The law creating a foreign trade zone 
provides certain privileges not enjoyed un- 
der regular customs procedure, the brokers 
argued, and they must be continued if for- 
eign commerce is to be held and prepara- 
tions made for expansion after the war. 

“We find it would be a disadvantage if 
the entire foreign trade zone is taken over,” 
it is set forth in the resolution. “If it is 
necessary for the War Department to make 
use of its facilities, we recommend that a 
portion of the zone should be left to func- 
tion. In case the entire zone is taken over 
thousands of tons of merchandise now stored 
there would have to be removed, and duties 
probably paid thereon, unless the President 
intervened and issued a proclamation and 
provided by proclamation for storage else- 
where.” 

According to brokers, there is some doubt 
whether storage space could be found for 
imports now stored at the zone. There 
would be no adequate facilities for the sort- 
ing, repacking, labeling, and other manipu- 
lating now carried on at the zone. Consid- 
erable packing and other machinery, also, 
would have to be moved, 


Below are listed strategic, critical, and 
essential commodities in store or under- 
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going manipulation in the New York 
foreign-trade zone on January 1, 1942: 


Tons 
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The total weight of these particular 
commodities was 8,445 tons on January 1. 
The commodities and their quantities 
constantly change as shipments are 
received and dispatched. 

Practically all the tungsten ore for our 
industries is received at the foreign-trade 
zone from South America and the Far 
East. The ore is cleaned, graded, and 
prepared according to Government speci- 
fication in the plant set up in the zone, 
the only plant for this purpose in the 
United States. 

Countries of Latin America which con- 
tribute to the commodities finding the 
foreign-trade zone of inestimable value 
‘are— 

Guatemala: Cattle hides, cinchona bark, 
coffee, honey. 

Salvador: Coffee. 

Mexico: Chickpeas, jalap root, raw cotton, 
linens, istle, pita fiber, asphalt, tungsten ore, 
antimony, film, watch parts, printed matter, 
diamonds, zinc oxide, watches, tin ore, ma- 
chinery, lead, honey, poppy seed. 

Argentina: Canned meats, corned-beef 
hash, lambskins, sheepskins, leather, rye, 
grass and field seed, horse hair, mica, tung- 
sten ore, folliculina crystals, flaxseed, cotton, 
wool, sunflower cakes and expellers, peanut 
cakes and expellers, rapeseed cakes, wheat 
flour, rapeseed, meat extract, tallow, wines, 
silver foxskins, marmalade, glycerin, nutria 
skins, skunk. 

British West Indies: Sponges, coffee, rum, 
ginger rcot, film, wines, liquors. 

Cuba: Pharmaceuticals, leaf tobacco, sugar, 
rum, cigars. 

Haiti: Orange peel, rum, sponges, coffee, 
cotton. 

Bolivia: Sheepskins, tungsten ores, 
bismuth ore, blockite ore, ammunition. 

Chile: Goatskins, chickpeas, lentils, lima 
beans, dried peas, menthol, tungsten ores, 
copper, dried beans, quillaya bark, tin ore. 

Colombia: Balsam tolu, coffee, cigars. 

Ecuador: Lentils, poultry feed, ivory nuts, 
cocoa beans, dried peas. 

Uruguay: Canned meats, wool tops, wool 
yarn, cotton. 

Brazil: Canned meats, cattle hides, babassu 
meal, palm-kernel meal, dried peas, Brazil 
nuts, oil-bearing nuts, kola nuts, coffee, cot- 
ton, raw, pharmaceuticals, tonka beans, grass 
and field seed, dry goods, wool, balsam tolu, 
tantalite, mica, tobacco, serum, dolls, tucum- 
nut kernels, murumuru-nut kernels, cotton- 
seed oil, ferronickel, cocoa beans, beeswax, 
castor beans, broomroot, rutile ore. 

Venezuela: Cocoa beans, tonka beans, cof- 
fee, rum, pearl shells, office machines 

Peru: Cattle hides, poultry feed, dried 
beans, lentils, dried peas, ivory nuts, cocoa 


tin, 
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beans, wine, raw cotton, barley, tungsten 
Ores, tares (vetch), quillaya bark, sugar, dry 
goods. 

Panama: Desiccated coconut, 

Paraguay: Cotton, raw. 

Costa Rica: Coffee. 

Dominican Republic: Tobacco. 


In 1940, commodities from Latin 
America in the foreign-trade zone had a 
weight of 113,800 tons and a value of 
$20,267,000. For the first 9 months of 
1941 the weight was 61,700 tons and the 
value $11,547,000. 

In addition to the commodities from 
Latin America, the foreign-trade zone 
serves as the transshipping point for 
scores of commodities destined to Latin 
America from other parts of the world. 

Not only is tungsten ore from South 
America processed but thousands of 
cases of canned meat from Argentina 
are relabeled, repacked, and shipped to 
our armed forces, and those of Great 
Britain from the foreign-trade zone. 

The British Ministry of Shipping for 
the past 2 years has found the facilities 
of the zone invaluable for consolidating 
the purchases of the British Purchasing 
Commission before sending them over- 
seas. 

The great Netherlands Indies tobacco- 
growing companies have moved their 
sales market and their stocks of leaf to- 
bacco from Holland to the foreign-trade 
zone, where they have invested several 
hundred thousand dollars in facilities for 
the warehousing, preparation, and sale of 
Sumatra and Java tobacco. 

Thousands of bales of South American 
cotton pass through the foreign-trade 
zone to our Allies for the making of gun- 
powder and other necessities of war. 
This cotton cannot, by law, enter the 
United States. 

At present the zone is loaded with car- 
goes from foreign lands valued at many 
millions. One whole pier is occupied by 
Argentine beef interests, and it was esti- 
mated that it would require 500 trucks to 
move the merchandise on this pier alone. 
A representative of the Chinese Wah 
Chang Trading Corporation, which han- 
dles vast quantities of tungsten and other 
cargoes, said its equipment at the site 
was worth $1,000,000. 

A considerable part of the goods at the 
zone is imported only in the sense that 
the products are landed on American soil. 
A great quantity of the merchandise re- 
mains there and is processed or manu- 
factured on the site and later shipped out 
again or importedinto the country. This 
was the principal advantage of the zone, 
according to its supporters, who held that 
the zone had been successful and that its 
potentialities after the war were so great 
that it was nothing less than folly to 
abandon it at this stage. 

I point out that at the recent confer- 
ence of American republics in Rio de 
Janeiro, Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles proposed a resolution which 
was adopted, urging each American re- 
public to establish foreign trade zones. 

If the zone were taken over and the 
idea of a free port crushed the move 
would be “carrying out the wishes of self- 
ish warehouse interests who have been 
unable to kill the free port themselves.” 





Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce 
and Chairman of the Foreign Trade Zone 
Board, Wayne O. Taylor, Under Secretary 
of Commerce; Svuth Trimble, Jr., Solici- 
tor of the Department of Commerce; all 
have been most helpful and cooperative 
in the maintenance and continuous oper- 
ation of the Foreign-Trade Zone Board. 
Thomas Lyons has been especially help- 
ful. I have called upon him frequently 
for aid and assistance and he has re- 
sponded with alacrity and rare intelli- 
gence. He has given fulsome devotion 
to his duties as secretary of the Foreign- 
Trade Zone Board and has been emi- 
nently successful in carrying out his task. 
I know no public official who has been 
more unswerving and faithful in the per- 
formance of his duties. He is worthy of 
every praise that I, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, can bestow 
upon him. 

Herewith find article by Cartar B. 
Bryan: 

LIKE THE PEA IN THE SHELL GAME 
(By Carter R. Bryan, Department of Com- 
merce) 

Dr. Li led the way. At each of the me- 
chanical monsters in the tungsten refinery 
were one, sometimes several of his Chinese 
countrymen, each wearing a gas mask, 
“These men are all highly skilled techni- 
cians, educated,” Dr. Li said, “in American 
universities.” Beside the machines stood 
metal drums containing bluish-gray gran- 
ules or buff-colored powder; this was the 
precious tungsten ore. 


TUNGSTEN FOR THE LAMPS OF AMERICA 


As we walked through the plant, I could 
not help mentally paraphrasing Alice Ho- 
bart’s book title “Oil for the Lamps of Chi- 
na” into “tungsten for the lamps of America.” 
The use of metallic tungsten for electric- 
lamp filaments is well known, yet this use 
consumes only a small part of the tungsten 
produced in China and shipped to the United 
States. Between 3 and 4 tons of tungsten 
concentrates containing 60-percent tungsten 
trioxide will make the filaments for 100,000,- 
000 lamps. In the transition from the carbon 
to the tungsten filament, numerous metals 
have been tried, but only a few were mcder- 
ately successful. 

In the present state of development of 
electric lighting, the average efficiency during 
the life of a tungsten-filament lamp is four 
and one-half times that of the carbon-fila- 
ment lamp. Leaving out of consideration 
miniature lamps, there are consumed annu- 
ally in the United States alone over 15,000,- 
000,000 of kilowatt-hours of electrical energy 
for illumination at a cost to the consumer 
of approximately $800,000,000. 

If the same level of illumination were 
maintained in the United States by the use 
of carbon lamps, assuming the same aver- 
age cost to the consumer, an additional ex- 
penditure of $2,900,000,000 would have to be 
made. Incidentally, this amount would more 
than buy all the pig iron and nonferrous 
metals produced in the United States in a 
year. 

It is of course obvious that if we were still 
using carbon lamps we would not enjoy the 
present level of illumination. If we had, 
however, the present level of illumination 
with carbon lamps, and assuming no other 
material except tungsten to be available to 
replace carbon, we could afford to pay about 
$330,000 per pound for tungsten and still 
obtain our light at the same cost 

The actual cost of tungsten at the present 


time is about $1.25 per pound. This is only 


one illustration of the general proposition 
that the cost of a metal to the consumer is a 
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function of its concentration in the earth’s 
crust and its ease of recovery rather than its 
value to industry.' 

However, it must by no means be thought 
that bringing tungsten from such scattered 
points of the earth as Malaya, Bolivia, and 
China is today a simple operation. Malaya 
is in Japanese hands; Bolivian ore is of poor 
quality and exceedingly difficult of access. 
The importance of the Burma Road as China’s 
connection with the rest of the civilized 
world and as a port of entry for arms for her 
defense are well known. But the saga of 
those thousands of Chinese trudging 700 
miles, two-by-two, with a pole from which 
is suspended a wicker package containing be- 
tween 100 and 125 pounds of the tungsten ore 
between them, is not so well known. 

In excellent English, Dr. Li, after telling us 
of America’s enormous wartime requirements, 
explained each step of the refining process. 
He told us how the ore is concentrated and 
the bulk of its impurities removed. “Before 
the war this operation was carried on exclu- 
sively in Germany and England,” he said, 
“now, this refinery, which would take a year 
to replace, is the only plant which is easily 
accessible.” 

The residue is further reduced and all use- 
ful materials recovered. Even the dust- 
laden air is drawn through a filter so that 
none of the precious metal is lost. As in 
China, nothing is wasted. 

I say “as in China” because this unique 
plant is at the New York foreign-trade zone 
and not in China. Here a total of 6,250 tons 
of tungsten valued at $6,600,000 were received 
in 1941, and only here can such operations, 
vital to the national interest, be carried on 
24 hours per day without assignment of 
special customs inspectors, 

But like the pea under the walnut shell 
in the old shell game, the zone is, and yet in 
a@ sense is not, in the United States. “A for- 
eign-trade zone is a vestibule, located on 
American soil and giving employment to 
American labor, but outside of the customs 
territory of the United States.” This was 
how the zone was described by Walter 
Heddin in 1934 while testifying before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives. 


ORIGIN AND FUNCTIONS OF THE FOREIGN-TRADE 
ZONE 


Free-trade ports have their origin in Euro- 
pean economic history. Until recently there 
were 43 such ports throughout the world. 
Their establishment may be traced to the 
sixteenth century, when the burdens im- 
posed upon commerce by each individual city 
led to the formation of the Hanseatic League 
and the free flow of trade without duties. 

The conception of the modern free port or 
foreign-trade zone, however, does not ante- 
date 1883. By that year, customs tariffs indi- 
vidually imposed by cities had been super- 
seded by a general, all-inclusive tariff. Op- 
portunities for smuggling and general cus- 
toms evasions in the free cities impeded the 
administration of these customs laws. This 
necessitated the abandonment of the city 
type of free port, an entire city, until then, 
operating as a free-trade port. 

Instead of an entire city’s functioning as 
a free pert, the zone type of free port was 
organized. This latter type consisted of 
segregated, fenced, and guarded areas within 
a city. These zones took their place in the 
newly developed customs barrier system. To- 
day no wholly free port of the city type prev- 
alent prior to the nineteenth century re- 
mains in continental Europe. Therefore, al- 
though customs requirements generally ap- 
ply to such a port, consisting sometimes of 


one or more cities, there is a segregated area 


1Zay Jeffries, Engineering and Science in 
the Metal Industry: Mechanical Engineering, 
vol, 48, 1926, p. 8. 
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or zone within the port that is relieved of 
customs formalities. 

The primary function of such a zone in a 
country operating under an import tariff is 
to permit within a small specified area the 
handling and processing of cargoes to be re- 
exported or brough into domestic commerce 
after such manipulation, without the pay- 
ment of duties until such entry is made. 
Hamburg, Genoa, and Copenhagen formed 
the vanguard of the modern type of free 
port. In a country with limited or no tariff 
schedules, such as Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, free ports are unnecessary. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
no country with a high tariff policy ever be- 
came, at the same time. a great commercial 
nation unless they set. up zones of a free- 
port character. Free-trade countries are in 
themselves free ports. 

In any tariff country, and particularly in 
the United States, the complicated procedures 
involved in clearing imports through customs 
require specialists (called “customs brokers”) 
trained in this service. For fees varying with 
the nature of both the service and the com- 
modity, the customs broker prepares the nec- 
essary papers, makes formal customs entry 
of the gocds, procures bonds, and takes any 
other necessary action 

If the goods are not for immediate con- 
sumption or for immediate transshipment 
either to a foreign country or to another cus- 
toms district, the importer may, at his own 
expense and risk, place his merchandise in a 
bonded warehouse for a period not exceeding 
3 years. Although he need not pay the duty 
on the merchandise, such duty is estimated 
upon the warehouse entry, and the importer 
is required to file with the. collector of the 
port a bond in double the amount of the 
estimated duty. Such an application con- 
sumes the importer’s time and credit. Mer- 
chandise, although destined ultimately for 
transshipment, must nevertheless be trans- 
ferred in the first instance from the pier to a 
bonded warehouse by bonded trucks or light- 
ers at the expense of the importer 

When he withdraws goods from the bonded 
warehouse for exportation at a later date, he 
must make such exportation under the origi- 
nal marks of importation and furnish a bond 
that the goods will be landed outside the 
United States. 

Should the importer pay the duties upon 
the commodity (instead of posting a bond) 
and retain it continuously in a bonded ware- 
house, or otherwise in the control or custody 
of customs officials, he may later withdraw it 
for transshipment within a 3-year period from 
the date of importation. Upon such with- 
drawal, 99 percent of the duty paid on the 
commodity is returned by the Government to 
the importer. Similarly, in the case of arti- 
cles manufactured or produced in the United 
States in conjunction with imported mer- 
chandise but later exported in the combined 
state, the duties paid on the imported mer- 
chandise, if previously arranged with customs, 
are refunded, except for the 1-percent deduc- 
tion 

The procedure described in the preceding 
paragraph is known as the draw-back. It isa 
vital index of the two-way movement of for- 
eign commerce in the United States—import 
for re-export. There is naturally considerable 
inconvenience in complying with the customs 
regulations, which, when compiled, constitute 
over 750 pages Frequently delays in secur- 
ing the settlement of draw-back claims have 
induced exporters to waive their rights to 
reimbursement. 

These restrictions and formalities were not 
calculated to encourage trade and commerce 
in this country. Opportunities for freedom 
in the manipulation and transshipment of 
cargoes which were available in at least 43 
strategically located foreign free ports placed 
this country in a clearly disadvantageous 
position for competition with European trade 
centers. 
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Such was the economic background that 
led to the agitation and original overwhelm- 
ing support in 1934 for the establishment of 
the American prototype of the foreign free 
port. 

THE CELLER BILL 


The heart of the legislation establishing 
the foreign-trade zone was contained in sec- 
tion 3 of Congressman EMANUEL CELLER's vill. 
Foreign and domestic merchandise of every 
description was permitted to be brought into 
the zone and there “stored, exhibited, broken 
up, repacked, assembled, distributed, sorted, 
refined, graded, cleaned, mixed with foreign 
or domestic merchandise, or otherwise man- 
ipulated, but not manufactured.” 

As contemplated by the act, the New York 
foreign-trade zone is an isolated, enclosed, 
and policed area, under Federal supervision, 
operated as a public utility by a corporation 
on Staten Island, a port of entry, without 
resident population. It is furnished with the 
necessary facilities for lading and unlading, 
for storing goods, and for reshipping them 
by land and water 

The zone is an area into which goods may 
be brought, stored, and subjected to certain 
specified manipulation operations If re- 
shipped to foreign points, the goods may leave 
the restricted trade zone without payment 
of duties, and without the intervention of 
customs officials, except under certain condi- 
tions. 

Such products cannot, of course, leave the 
trade zone for domestic use or consumption 
without full compliance with existing cus- 
toms laws. Goods may not be manufactured 
or exhibited in such an area, but may be 
“broken up, repacked, assembled, distributed, 
sorted, graded, cleaned, mixed with for- 
eign or domestic merchandise, or otherwise 
manipulated.” 

The foreign-trade zone is subject equally 
with adjacent regions to all the laws relating 
to public health, vessel inspection, postal 
service, ind immigration. Further, the zone 
is subject to the limited supervisien of Fed- 
eral agencies having jurisdiction in ports of 
entry, including customs. 

First to take advantage of the facilities 
of the New York foreign-trade zone were the 
importers of split peas. Several advantages 
were immediately perceptible to the import- 
ers of this commodity. First among these 
was the result of the fact that split peas 
may be imported at a lower per pound duty 
rate than whole peas. This operation is now 
carried on in the zone before being admitted 
for customs. 

As a byproduct of this process, the customs 
cost on the weight of the hard outer shell 
of the individual pea, which is removed in 
splitting, is saved. Further, defective peas 
and foreign material, such as dirt and stones, 
are removed. The saving is considerable 
and the operation, if it were not possible to 
perform in the zone, would be carried on 
somewhere abroad, with resultant loss of 
employment to Americans. 


ZONE AS GOOD-WILL AMBASSADOR 


Importers of numerous other food products 
soon understood the zone’s advantages. Each 
year thousands of tons of Brazil nuts pass 
through the New York zone (last year, $796,- 
000 worth) In the zone the nuts are dried, 
graded, and sorted. Bad nuts, a total loss to 
the purchaser, are destroyed, and only good 
nuts are reexported or sold to the American 
consumer. 

Because of the need for constant and full 
ventilation during the conditioning process, 
the zone warehouses, well fenced and under 
constant guard, are best adapted to this use. 
Here the warehouse doors on both sides, and 
running the full length of the pier, maybe 
kept open day and night during the entire 
operation. 

Nor should it be thought that the ad- 
vantage is limited to the importer and han- 
dler and is of no national importance. More 
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than one-third of all the exports of the vast 
Amazon River Basin, comprising 37.5 percent 
of the entire area of Brazil, are made up of 
this one item, Brazil nuts. About three- 
fourths of this entire amount are shipped to 
the United States. The importance of the 
zone in facilitating this trade is not for- 
gotten by those Brazilians who appreciate our 
good-neighbor policy. 

The zone has facilitated the good-neighbor 
policy in other ways It will be recalled that 
all the coffee imported into this country from 
the other American republics is admitted un- 
der quota. Even after a country’s quota has 
been filled, however. it is often convenient to 
continue to ship coffee. Availability of ship- 
ping in the future cannot be guaranteed. 
The overquota coffee cannot, however, be ad- 
mitted to the United States. At this point 
the zone, as in many similar cases, solves the 
problem. The coffee is warehoused, as was 
$364,00C warth in 1941, in the zone until the 
new year’s quota is cpened. 

And there are numerous other items. In 
1941 the zone received Brazilian cotton valued 
at $9,387,996. The cotton, excluded from 
entry into the United States by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and a quota, was in 
transit to China, Great Britain, and Canada. 
Again American labor and American business 
benefits as a result of handling and storage 
charges. 

Yet another instance of the zone’s useful- 
ness in achieving our good-will policy is to be 
found in the procedure followed in importing 
Argentine canned beef. Imported from Ar- 
gentina in unmarked tins in large cases, the 
meat unloaded in the zone, is inspected, and 
that which cannot meet rigid Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry specifications is reexported or 
destroyed. The approved tins are then labeled 
to conform to the purchaser’s brand-mark 
requirements and opening keys are attached. 
The tins are then repacked in the purchaser's 
private-mark cartons and made ready for 
quick distribution to retail branch stores 
throughout the country. In these latter op- 
erations American materials are used. The 
total value of Argentine and Uruguayan 
canned meats thus received in 1941 was 
$2,047,000 

In the present war emergency, with the 
armed forces requiring large quantities of 
meat, the existence of the zone facilities, as 
in the case of tungsten, acquires a vast new 
importance. 

AID TO HUMANITARIAN WORK 

But these are not the only new uses which 
have developed with the emergency. Today 
the humanitarian work of the Red Cross is 
greatly facilitated by the zone. According to 
the Red Cross officials, now at the zone in 
charge of making up the packages sent abroad, 
the total expense of each package is reduced 
about one-sixth through the use of the zone. 
In other words, of every $50,000 contributed 
to the Red Cross for this work they are able 
to save $8,000. 

How are they able to do this? The stand- 
ard Red Cross package No. 7, about 20,000 
of which are sent to war prisoners each 
month, contains: 

Evaporated milk, irra- 1 1414-ounce can. 
diated. 

Lunch biscuit (hard- 1 8-ounce package. 
tack). 


GR iene cimanne 1 8-ounce package. 
Instant cocoa_......... 1 8-ounce tin. 
SNS Bicdin a dtinmatese 1 15-ounce can. 
i di cinntindgi 1 1-pound tin. 
Carsed: ett... cnn 1 12-ounce tin. 
Sweet chocolate_-_._- «. 2 54%4-ounce bars. 
Sugar, granulated_--_-_. 1 4-ounce package. 


Powdered orange con- 1 7-ounce jar. 
centrate (vitamin C). 


CO atc shinc cxetn 1 16-ounce package. 
Instant coffee_.....-.. 1 4-ounce can. 
COO o hc cncennn. 2 20's. 

Smoking tobacco.-.---. 1 2% -ounce package 


A number of import items, such as corned 
beef from Argentina and Uruguay, are on 
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the list. Since these items are obtained 
directly from the importer, never leaving 
the zone, the cost of United States customs 
is saved. The cigarettes and smoking to- 
bacco are also, because of the zone, free of 
excise taxes. 

Yet other humanitarian purposes are and 
have been served. The zone has received 
several thousand vans and crates of furni- 
ture and personal effects, in many instances 
the sole possessions of European refugees. 
These people, summarily banished from their 
homeland and forced to take up temporary 
residence until their United States immigra- 
tion quota number is reached or until they 
are able to make more permanent arrange- 
ments elsewhere, are thus aided in saving 
the little they have been able to retain. 

AIDS OUR ALLIES 


Important as these functions are, the zone 
has other equally important uses, not the 
least of which is its usefulness in aiding our 
Allies in their war effort. In several ware- 
houses are racked barrels, containing thou- 
sancs of gallons of English, Scotch, and Irish 
whiskies, and other liquors. With the ex- 
change thus obtained, Britain was able in 
1940 to purchase $30,878,191 worth of war 
materials. 

Again one might ask, how does the zone 
help in this? First, the whiskies and liquors 
may be aged in wood on this side and losses 
due to shrinkage or evaporation may be made 
up before customs entry. Further, a consid- 
erable quantity of liquor is bottled in the 
zone. Import duty is paid on the bottled 
quantity and not on the wastage of the 
bottling operation. 

A similar case is that of Netherlands East 
Indian tobacco. Following the Nazi invasion 
of the Netherlands, Dutch East Indian ex- 
porters of Sumatra and Java tobacco estab- 
lished an American frascati, or tobacco mar- 
ket, at the foreign-trade zone. 

Named and built to resemble the frascati 
at Amsterdam and Rotterdam, where Dutch 
East Indian tobacco had been sold to the 
world for 80 years, the American market is 
intended to replace the sales centers de- 
stroyed in the invasion of the Netherlands 

Thousands of bales of the thin leaf 
Sumatra tobacco, valued at $25,500,000, were 
received in the zone warehouses during the 
year 1941. The tobacco is used as wrapper in 
cigar manufacturing 

The Sumatra tobacco auctions are unlike 
American tobacco auctioning. Wearing cloth 
aprons, the buyers sit at desks in the main 
sample room or in private compartments 
about it. Each buyer plucks leaves from 
sheaves of sample tobacco served on wicker 
platters. After examining it for color and 
shape, he moistens the leaf, pulls out the 
stem and cuts or tears it into a rough 
“wrapper” shape. 

The test wrapper is rolled about one of 
the buyer’s own company’s cigars, of which 
several boxes are usually handy. Lighted, 
the reconstructed cigar is posed on the desk 
top to be observed for color and texture of 
the ash, as well as the taste of the smoke. 
As many as six cigars may be going at once 
on the desks of the buyers, who sometimes 
hire assistants to help them smoke. 


NATURAL LIGHT ALONE USED 


Details are jotted down in a notebook as 
the work proceeds, and by sale time the pur- 
chaser has calculated the price he can pay 
for Sumatra wrappers for his nickel or 10- 
cent cigars. He must keep in mind a $1.50 


a pound import duty on tobacco for domestic 
consumption 

Insistent on carefully regulated conditions 
for the sampling, the buyers will examine to- 
bacco only under natural lighting. Overhead 
windows catch the light, and an air-condi- 


tioning plant maintains constant tempera- 





ture and humidity in the frascati. When the 
sun goes down the sampling ends for the 
day. 

In this manner, our Allies, the indomi- 
table Dutch, have paid for many of the 
planes and bombs with which they are now 
“pasting” the Japanese invaders. 

By no means, however, is this venture to 
be dismissed as one that will die as soon as 
the present war emergency passes. Repre- 
sentatives of the Dutch tobacco interests may 
well point to their investment of upward of 
$1,000,000 in warehouses, salesrooms, and 
other facilities on the zone grounds. The 
New York foreign-trade zone is and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Justus Heymans, vice president of 
the Netherlands Indies Produce Corporation, 
will remain the world Sumatra tobacco 
market. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES SUMMARIZED 


Recent activities of the New York foreign- 
trad’ zone are well summarized in the 
Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

“While shipments from continental Europe 
to the zone have practically ceased, traffic 
from other areas has grown greatly, particu- 
larly in products heretofore distributed di- 
rectly through European channels. Sumatra 
tobacco, for example, formerly shipped to the 
Netherlands for sale, was largely moved to 
the zone when the growers erected a special 
building for inspection of samples. So suc- 
cessful were the sales that growers decided 
to build a permanent warehouse at the piers. 

“Other major zone activities included: Ex- 
pansion of facilities for cleaning and manip- 
ulating tungsten ore and antimony; rehan- 
dling of Chilean copper for transshipment to 
England and France (before the German oc- 
cupation) for entry into the United States; 
expansion of equipment for labeling and re- 
packing of corned beef from Argentina and 
Uruguay; transshipment of Brazilian cotton 
to Canada, China, and Japan 

“The expansion of the New York foreign- 
trade zone activities during 1940-41 indi- 
cates the value of well-planned and ade- 
quately equipped zones in other strategically 
located ports.” 





Navy Cross Award Given to Portland 
Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL. 


OF OREGON 
IN,THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
treacherous Japanese dropped their 
bombs at Pearl Harbor our boys in uni- 
form stationed at this outpost guarding 
the sea lanes of our continent did gallant 
and heroic service. Recently, when the 
awards were made for the extraordinary 
heroism displayed during this attack, the 
Navy Cross was given to five American 
defenders living in my home city of Port- 
land, Oreg. One of the awards was made 
posthumously to Charles Lawrence, a 
young man of outstanding character, 
whose personal friendship I cherished. 
He was a graduate of Benson Tech in the 
class of 1935, and spent 2 years in the 
Army and thereafter transferred to the 
Navy. He held a position of aviation 
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machinist’s mate, second class, and was 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Law- 
rence, who reside in Portland, and who 
are to be consoled by the fact that their 
only son in this great hour of the Nation’s 
peril gave his life in the defense of our 
country, and in doing so rendered hercic 
service, in recognition of which our coun- 
try has bestowed upon him the Navy 
Cross. 

The four remaining Portland boys re- 
ceiving this award for their heroism in 
the attack on Pearl Harbor are: Robert 
Otto Rinehart, pharmacist’s mate, sec- 
ond class, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ollie O. 
Rinehart; R.L. Bottolfson, fireman, third 
class, son of Mr. and Mrs. Sunward J. 
Bottolfson; Henry D. Morgan, pharma- 
cist’s mate, first class; and D. L. Switzer, 
aviation machinist’s mate, first class. 

Rinehart, I am informed, was stationed 
at the Navy hospital at the naval air sta- 
tion at Hawaii, and received the award 
for his heroism in helping care for the 
injured after the bombing. He was for- 
merly a student at Lake Grove School 
and Franklin High School. Bottolfson 
was a graduate of Jefferson High School 
and enlisted in the Navy in April 1941. 

Other Northwest men receiving the 
award are: Robert J. Peth, pharmacist’s 
mate, second class, Wemme; Earl L. De- 
laney, pharmacist’s mate, first class, Cen- 
tralia; Clarence M Formoe, aviation 
machinist’s mate, first class, Seattle; 
Cc. L. Bly, machinist’s mate, first class, 
Bremerton; George F. Browning, phar- 
macist’s mate, third class, Oakridge; Sgt. 
Hubert L. Breneman, Marine Corps, 
Spokane; L. J. Stevens, signalman, sec- 
cnd class, Richfield, Idaho; James R. 
Archer, pharmacist’s mate, third class, 
Gooding, Idaho; and Oscar W. Benefiel, 
Jr., radioman, third class, Willamina. 





Exemption of Contractors on Federal 
Projects From Local Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Arthur W. Brandt, 
superintendent of the Department of 
Public Works of the State of New York: 


STATE oF NEw York, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Works, 
Albany, March 16, 1942. 
Hon. Martin J. KENNEDY, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear CoNnGRESSMAN: I have before me a 
copy of H. R. 6750, the object of which is to 
promote the prosecution of the war by ex- 
empting contractors on Federal projects from 
certain local taxes. 
As I read this act, it will do away with the 
power of the State to collect a gas tax from 
contractors engaged on defense construction 
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within this and other States. To my mind, 
that will mean a very large decrease in the 
receipts from the gas taxes, which are already 
being decreased by rubber rationing and will 
likely be further decreased by gasoline ration- 
ing if that goes into effect 

As you know, private construction and State 
and local public construction, such as high- 
ways, public buildings, ete., are virtually at a 
standstill, because not only are materials for 
such construction needed in the national de- 
fense but the contractors who ordinarily build 
our roads and buildings and houses are now 
engaged on national defense projects—at least 
the best of them are. That means that the 
gasoline tax we would normally derive from 
motor vehicles engaged in the construction 
of private houses, roads, public buildings, etc., 
is now lost to us, but as long as these vehicles 
are engaged on defense construction and pay 
a@ gas tax our revenues from the sale of gas 
are not materially decreased If this gas tax 
is now eliminated from all defense projects, 
our gas-tax revenues will be materially re- 
duced at a time when we can ill afford such a 
reduction, because both the Governor and the 
legislature have agreed on a substantial re- 
duction in income and other taxes, largely 
because the taxpayer is going to be hit very 
hard by Federal taxes 

In addition to trucks that are serving na- 
tional defense in construction and transpor- 
tation, this bill might well be construed to 
include busses which are transporting civilian 
employees to defense plants by contract. 
There are many hundreds of busses in this 
State that are used almost exclusively for this 
purpose, and with rubber rationing and a 
probable complete rubber ban, the use of 
such busses will doubtless increase 

It is not plain to me whether or not this 
bill will also effect a reduction in the motor 
vehicle license plate tax. If a contractor can 
prove that 1e used his truck throughout an 
entire year, or a part of the year, on defense 
work, he might be entitled to a free plate or a 
plate at reduced cost, depending upon the 
amount of such use. This would mean addi- 
tional large decreases in our motor-vehicle 
revenues. 

I hope that, on behalf of the State of New 
York, you will see fit to oppose this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. BRanor, 
Superintendent of Public Works. 





F. D. R. Opposes Bill to Curb Labor in 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Arthur Sears Henning, from a recent 
issue of the Chicago Tribune: 

F. D. R. Opposes BiLt TO CurB LABOR IN WAR— 
Asks STAGGERED Day Orr EACH WEEK 


(By Arthur Sears Henning) 


WasuHIncTon, D C., March 17.—Following a 
conference with William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, and 
Philip Murray, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, President Roosevelt 
today deluged with ice water the accelerating 


movement in Congress to abolish the 40-hour 
week, ban strikes, and forbid the closed shop 
in defense production. 

In return for this service the President is 
asking the labor leaders to agree to operation 
of defense plants on Sunday without over- 
time charge, this arrangement to be effected 
through a staggering of hours whereby every 
worker would have 1 day of rest in 7. 


FINDS SITUATION SATISFACTORY 


The President, giving his views at his press 
conference, could see no reason for restrictive 
labor legislation He viewed the labor situa- 
tion in deefnse factories as extremely satis- 
factory. As a result of the labor organiza- 
tions’ ban on strikes for the duration of the 
war there are virtually no strikes today, said 
the President; certainly fewer than in any 
country outside of those that are regimented, 
like Germany. The War Labor Board, he 
added, is doing a pretty good job, though in 
existence for only 2 months. 

What we do need, more than additional 
legislation or anything else, Mr. Roosevelt 
asserted, is more enthusiasm in the whole war 
effort. He would like to see a few more 
parades, a few more bands playing. If people 
were displaying more enthusiasm for their 
work, there would be less agitation for legis- 
lation. 

"CITES “MISINFORMATION” 


“Congress,” said Mr Roosevelt, “cannot 
pass laws to make a man turn out more 
work. That’s up to the man himself.” 

The President started his discussion of the 
labor situation by saying that there is “an 
amazing state of public misinformation” on 
the subject, giving permission to quote him 
directly to that effect He said he had re- 
ceived letters from five country editors ask- 
ing why it is unlawful to labor more than 40 
hours a week Of course, it is not unlawful, 
Mr Roosevelt said. The only requirement is 
that time and a half be paid for more than 
40 hours a week and double time for Sundays 
and holidays 

Mr. Roosevelt said he had discussed with 
Messrs. Green and Murray his proposition to 
stagger days off so that factories could be 
operated on Sunday without double-time pay. 
One-seventh of the force would be off on 
Sunday and each weekday. Asked whether 
the labor leaders had accepted this proposal, 
the President said that if silence gives con- 
sent he judged they would 

The President bewailed the loss of a sense 
of proportion on the part of numerous per- 
sons who ought to know better He cited a 
letter he had from a professional economist 
who said that but for the 30,000,000 man-days 
of labor lost through strikes since June 1940, 
we would not have suffered the reverses at 
Pearl Harbor and e'sewhere since the begin- 
ning of the war Mr. Roosevelt said he could 
top that one. He could say quite as justi- 
fiably that but for the 60,000,000 man-days 
lost because of the common cold, we would be 
in Berlin by this time. 


STAGGERED WEEK STUDIED 


After a conference with the President, 
Green said that the President’s proposal of 
staggered days off is to be discussed further. 
He said the President was in complete agree- 
ment with the labor leaders that the 40-hour 
week should be retained, with time and a half 
for overtime and double time for holidays 
and the day of rest whether it be Sunday or a 
weekday. 

Green said that labor is in favor of the 
operation of defense plants 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week. 

“It was agreed,” said Murray, “that the vol- 
untary action on the part of labor to yield its 
right to strike is a more satisfactory answer 
to the problem of production and national 
unity than resort to restrictive legislation by 
Congress.” 
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Wanted: Prompt Action and Firm 
Leadership 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I wish to include a letter from Attor- 
ney Fred B. Shoaff, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
commenting on various problems arising 
from the war effort. Mr. Shoaff voices 
the sentiments of a majority of Ameri- 
cans when he urges prompt and firm 
congressional] action to insure all-out war 
production. His suggestions merit the 
serious attention of every Member of 
the United States Congress. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. Grorce GILLIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GEorGE: I am writing you this letter 
not alone because I am expressing my indi- 
vidual views, but because I believe what I 
Say represents the general feeling of this 
community as I learn it from my various 
contacts. 

There is a universal conviction that at the 
present time all-out production is the vital 
and indispensable requirement, and that 
every day’s delay now means, if not eventual 
defeat. then at the best, a prolongation of 
the war for many times the day now lost. 
It is equally the general feeling that we are 
falling inexcusably short in the production 
effort, and that this is due to failure on the 
part of the Government to take firm acticn. 
More and more the public here appreciates 
the absolute peril in which the country now 
finds itself, and witl this realization public 
sentiment is growing against all pressure 
groups which attempt to further their selfish 
interests in any respect at the expense of an 
all-out war effort, whether it is employees 
seeking for double time, short hours. or a 
share in management, or employers seeking 
high profits or refusing to cooperate and 
collaborate with competitors, or whether it 
is farmers attempting to secure higher prices 
than the natural normal levels. 

More and more it is felt that social and 
economic theories, whether of the New Deal 
variety or the stand pat or conservative or- 
der, Or growing out of party affiliations must 
be subordinated to the ' amediate necessities 
of this emergency. I find this sentiment in 
my contacts, whether it be with those nor- 
mally labeled Republicans or Democrats. Ir- 
respective of their party affiliations they feel 
that both Congress and the administration 
are failing to take the prompt action and firm 
leadership that the situation requires, and 
there is a very general feeling that this is due. 
at least in part, to the fear of offending 
organized groups of voters. 

This feeling that there is “too little and 
too late” production effort will, if it con- 
tinues, lead to a wave of public indignation 
and resentment and may in my opinion have 
a very disastrous effect on the public morale. 
I hear relatively little in the way of com- 
plaint as to the amount of income taxes 
which we are now paying or as to the incon- 
veniences or deprivations that we are all in- 
dividually subject to There is a general 
attitude of acquiescence in these require- 
ments provided they are not wasted by rea- 
son of faulty leadership. While it is the feel- 
ing of some that the initiative in correcting 
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conditions rests primarily upon the admin- 
istration, yet Congress would share the blame 
equally if it does not assume leadership where 
leadership is needed. 
Very truly yours, 
F. B. SHoarr. 





When Mother Goes to War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 18, 1942 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks on the Rogers bill, I desire to 
submit for the edification of the mem- 
bership, a short poem, written by Mr. 
Charles F. Southard of Maplewood, N. J. 
If this little poem does not lift you by 
force of its beauty to sublime contempla- 
tions, neither does the WAACky Army. 


WHEN MOTHER GOES TO WAR 
(By Charles F. Southard) 


O Mother dear, our pa is old, 
And you're but 39, 

I am a patriot, Mother, too, 
I do not mean to whine! 


But, please, dear Ma, don’t go to war! 
What will we children do? 

Our pa, he doesn’t know home work, 
Dear Mother, we need you! 


Yes, child, I know, but Congress calls! 
We, too, must drill to kill! 

When I put on my uniform, 
Boy! I will fill the bill! 


My curves in uniform will show; 
The other dames turn green, 
When in my smart new uniform 

Your mother will be seen! 


And when in barracks we all live, 
O boy! Just think the sight! 

When “Lights out” bugled in the camp, 
And pitch dark is the night. 


The music of a thousand dames, 
All sleeping on the floor, 

The angels, they will guard each cot, 
And watch them snore and snore! 





Courier of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include therein a splendid and fitting 
editorial that appeared in the Boston 
Post of March 18, 1942, commenting, in 
a realistic manner, on the arrival of Gen- 
eral MacArthur in Australia to assume 
commanc in that important and vital 
area of the battle front: 

COURIER OF HOPE 

The arrival of General MacArthur in Aus- 
tralia sent a wave of hope through the United 
Nations. 





It saw jubilation in England, where the 
bitter wine of defeat has caused much con- 
cern. 

It sent hopes soaring in America, where we 
are preparing for a lot of darkness before 
dawn. 

It even sent the New York stock market— 
that pecuniary heliotrope—climbing upwar‘. 
Its faces is always pointed to the sun of suc- 
cess. 

Lest we be too sanguine, however, the alert 
general might well be again battling against 
great cdds. 

Australia is a far richer prize for Japan 
than the Philippines. Japan will spend more 
men and munitions to overcome resistance 
there. 

In the language of military men, Japan has 
actually bypassed the Philippines to strike 
farther and heavier and with more finality. 

Of course, this bypassing was not delib- 
erately done. Japan would have swallowed 
the Philippines in stride, only for MacArthur 
and Wainwright and the brave men of the 
United States Army. 

But when Japan found that she could not 
completely conquer the Philippines immedi- 
ately, she did not hesitate to surge to the 
south and the west. 

Danger to her life line from the Japanese 
archipelago was gone with her conquest of 
the sea and air. MacArthur’s force was im- 
mobilized. 

She could come back later, as it were. to 
attend to him. In the meantime she bat- 
tered down the approaches to Australia and 
her greatest obstacle to its conquest was 
Singapore. There is nothing in her path 
now which even remotely compares with 
Singapore as a center of resistance. 

General MacArthur thus has plenty of work 
cut out for him. But neither Japan nor 
Germany can help but recognize the tremen- 
dous psychological menace of MacArthur 

Reports from all over America yesterday 
said that the news was received with jubila- 
tion by our citizens. 

There was a quickening of the pulse and 
the martial spirit. The armed forces felt an 
electric thrill. America’s newest hero was no 
longer hemmed in by the barbarous Japanese 
Like a fleet fullback, he was out in the clear 
and on his way to the enemy goal line. 

From a hard, cold, and realistic military 
standpoint, Japan may well overcome gen- 
eral resistance of the combined Australian 
and American forces. But MacArthur is a 
resourceful and crafty leader. He has a vast 
and sparsely populated continent in which to 
exercise his wiles. It can be freely predicted 
that complete conquest by Japan is now im- 
possible. MacArthur will hole up somewhere, 
no matter how many men and planes the 
Japs can produce. 

Let us utilize the grand hopes we now have 
for more intense prosecution of the war. Let 
us not forget in unity and loyalty that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was the man who picked 
MacArthur as the No. 1 American general of 
this war. Let us renew our faith in ourselves. 





A Quiz Program—An Open Letter to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the Congress of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. U. S. GUYER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include an open letter to the President 
and the Congress of the United States, 
published by the Fort Scott Herald, of 
Fort Scott, Kans,, on March 16, 1942: 

A QuIzZ PROGRAM 
AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. 

ROOSEVELT AND THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

We the pcople want to ask a few questions. 

If you gentlemen have the legal and moral 
right, and we question neither, to take our 
sons from their jobs and businesses, their 
homes, and their brides to face the shell fire 
of our enemies, haven’t you the legal right 
and moral stamina to place men of all ages 
in relatively safe positions at lathes, as- 
sembly lines, and shipyards? 

If our sons must pay with their eyes, arms, 
legs, and lives for our liberty, why should 
labor officials, who are depending upon them 
for protection against Nazi murder masters, 
be permitted to dictate how many hours shall 
be spent, how much money shall be paid, or 
who shall be employed in the making of the 
guns, ships, tanks, and planes our sons must 
have to save our boasted liberty? 

Yes, gentlemen, we read that Mrs. Roose- 
velt insists: “Labor should not give up the 
standards won in peacetime.” We ask you, 
however, what good a union card or a copy 
of the 40-hour law would be in a slave gang 
marshaled to work at the points of Nazi 
bayonets? 

We should protect our social gains, we are 
told, for the welfare of our sons when they 
return. What good are these touted social 
gains to the men who went down with the 
Houston in the Java Sea because they lacked 
sufficient ships and guns and planes te defeat 
the enemy? 

Are the mothers, fathers, wives, and sweet- 
hearts of these men interested in the 40- 
hour law or in time-and-half or double-time 
pay? 

What, gentlemen, will these social gains 
be worth if Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto is 
able to carry cut his Domei broadcast threat 
to dictate the terms of peace from the Capitol 
Building and from your Halls of Congress? 

Why are defense plants crying for men 
while in many communities Work Projects 
Administration workers are begging for work 
to help meet mounting living costs? Should 
these men be forced to pay from $25 to $100 
or more for a card that will give them the 
privilege of helping build the guns, ships, 
tanks, and planes our sons must have if they 
are to come home? 

Gentlemen, are you delaying because of a 
fear of losing votes? We have faith that you 
place patriotism above political patronage, 
but to those who hesitate we direct these 
questions: Will an invading army of blood- 
thirsty, slant-eyed yellow devils stop at the 
polls to vote for you? Will our sons, if they 
come back, have the right to vote? Will the 
Pearl Harbor mothers, fathers, widows, and 
sweethearts vote? Will the families who lost 
loved ones on the Houston and the Pope be 
granted a voice in the next election? Will 
they forget? 

If General MacArthur’s famous fox-hole 
fighters can resist bombing attacks by day 
and shell fire and infiltration attempts by 
night, can’t able-bodied machinists, welders, 
and shipbuilders work at least 48 hours a 
week for a living wage until the defenders of 
Bataan can be safely united with their loved 
ones? 

Can't labor laws, union cards, petty poli- 
tics, and personal greed be all classed as non- 
essentials and frozen like the tires “we the 
pecple” need in our business so that we may 
make a living for our families, pay our taxes, 
and have a little time, perhaps, in which to 
enjoy our social gains? 

Poland thought her cavalry and skilled 
army could save her. France felt secure, too 
secure behina the Maginot line. Greece ree 
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lied on her mountains and the mettle of her 
fighting forces. We boast that. as the 


- arsenal) of Democracy we will supply our 


sons and the Allied armies of the world with 
guns, ships, tanks, and planes in numbers 
sufficient to crush our enemies. Could not 
we too be wrong? 

We, the people, are not interested in short 
hours or in bonuses in cash or Defense bonds. 
We, the people, who must pay this ever- 
mounting war debt. by skimping on clothing 
and food needed for ourselves and our chil- 
dren. and by sacrificing our sons on the shell- 
torn altar of liberty want labor leaders to 
close their Offices ‘or the duration, we want 
working hours limited only by the efficiency 
of the workmen, regardless of the color of 
their cards or their affiliations. We want 
pay to be regulated so that we can all, if 
possible, make a day.-by-day living; and join 
eqvally in the gigantic struggle to save the 
lives of as many of our sons as possible and 
aid them by furnishing them with guns, 
ships, tanks, and planes they need to pro- 
tect our form of government that it may not 
perish from the earth. 





Why Not a People’s Offensive? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend mv remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an ecitorial from the 
Santa Monica Evening Outlook dated 
March 14, 1942. This certainly is a sound 
piece of common sense and a clear state- 
ment, and certainly a fair statement, 
with reference to the war effort, and I 
therefore commend it to the reading. of 
every one of my colleagues on this floor. 

The editorial follows: 


WHY NOT A PEOPLE'S OFFENSIVE? 


Everyone agrees that the cry of the hour in 
America is for this country to take the offen- 
sive. But our shortage of transport tonnage, 
and the great advantages which our unpre- 
paredness has already given the Japs, probably 
condemn us to a further .Ong and galling wait 
before any real American offensive can be 
launched. For all Americans this wait will 
be hard to bear. It will increase our feeling 
of impotence. It is not too much to say that 
the American people today are suffering not 
from fear, not from discouragement, but 
rather from a perplexed distress that the 
boasted power of America has made such a 
poor showing after 20 months of alleged 
“preparation” and 3 months of actual war. 

But need we, as a people, remain impotent? 
Granted that we must wait for our high com- 
mand to take the offensive against the Japs, 
is there no way by which Americans can ex- 
press the “let’s go” spirit? How about a home 
offensive against the fumbling, the folly, the 
selfishness, of those who are still hampering 
the efficiency of our war effort, and will go on 
hampering it, unless they are made to co- 
operate or get out of the way? 

This offensive would not be political. Far 
from seek‘ng to embarrass the administration 
or our high command, it would give them ut- 
most support in all they do to get on with the 
war. It wouid only insist that this be the 
sing!e objective and that anything and every- 
thing which interferes with this objective be 
cleared away. 


It would roar its displeasure at clear 
indications of profiteering whenever and 
wherever attempted; at all cheap political 
attempts to promote someone’s political for- 
tunes while this Nation is fighting for its 
life; at Government boondoggling, which still 
continues; at the retention of high Govern- 
ment officials whose habits of mind unfit 
them for a great united war effort; at politi- 
cal platforms unblushingly put forward by 
New dealers, and at other political plat- 
forms suggested by some Republicans; at all 
evidences of pettifogging inertia and red 
tape; at the spectacle of an Attorney General 
showing far more concern for civil liberties 
than for the protection of America against 
fifth columnists, aliens, and traitors; at 
all attempted grabs by iabor leaders, the 
farm bloc, and other greedy politicians; at 
everything, in short, that is adding up to 
our present inefficiency and impotence in 
war. 

This offensive would say to everyone in our 
Government, from the President down to the 
lowest official: We expect you to get on with 
the war. That is our one business and 
yours. Everything else is out. 

This offensive, we believe, is surely on its 
way. It can come a lot sooner than any big 
offensive by our armed forces. Until it 
comes, our democracy which we want to save 
will continue to be fumbling and inefficient 
and in danger of losing the war. 





The Late William E. Cox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave t« extend my remarks, I present 
herewith a formal resolution adopted by 
the Dubois County Bar Association in 
meeting at Jasper, Ind., on the life and 
death of the Honorable William E, Cox, a 
Representative in the House of Repre- 
sentatives during the Sixtieth, Sixty-first, 
and Sixty-second Congresses: 


RESOLUTION ON DEATH OF WILLIAM E. COX 


The Dubois County Bar Association, hav- 
ing learned of the untimely death of Hon. 
William E. Cox, a member of said bar, on 
March 11, 1942. Judge William P. Dudine, 
president of said bar association having ap- 
pointed the undersigned members of said bar 
to prepare and present appropriate resolu- 
tions concerning the life and character of 
Mr Cox. And now Silas T. Kuiken, Louis A. 
Savage, and Ben F. Garland, said committee, 
beg to report back to the bar association the 
following resolution concerning the life .nd 
character of our esteemed member of said 
association 

William E. Cox passed away at his home at 
812 West Seventh Street in the city of Jas- 
per at 11 o’clock Wednesday morning, March 
11, 1942, at the age of 80 years, 6 months and 
5 days, from arteriosclerosis, from which ill- 
ness he had suffered for the past 21 months. 

He was born on September 6, 1861, the fifth 
child of James and Nancy J. Cox. He was 
born and raised on a farm in Dubois County, 
where he spent his early life. His early edu- 
cation was acquired by attending country 
and normal schools. At the age of 16 he held 
@ 12-month license to teach school, and at 
the age of 18 a 3-year license. While thus 
engaged in teaching schools, he spent all his 
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spare time in reading Biackstone’s Commen- 
taries, in preparation to later entering the 
practice of law. He spent 2 years in the law 
department of Cumberland University, Leba- 
non, Tenn., graduating in June 1888. Not 
content with his legal education acquired at 
this institution, he entered the law depart- 
ment of Michigan University, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in September 1888, graduating at this 
institution in June 1889. On returning 
home, he first formed a partnership with 
Ellis Debruler at Rockport, Ind., but having 
no practice and being unable to meet ex- 
penses he located at Jasper in September 
1889, where he immediately opened a law 
office, and where he was located since said 
time. 

He was elected prosecuting attorney of the 
fifty-seventh circuit of Indiana, then com- 
posed of the counties of Dubois, Pike, and 
Gibson, and served as such for three con- 
secutive terms. He was a noted prosecuting 
attorney, a hard worker, never relenting until 
either the court or jury compelled him to 
relent by its decision. After returning to 
private practice, he formed a partnership with 
W. S. Hunter, practicing under the firm name 
of Cox & Hunter for many years. 

He served one term as Dubois County 
chairman of the Democratic party and two | 
terms as district chairman of the old Third 
Congressional District. In 1904 he made a 
race for Congress in the Third Congressional 
District against William T. Zenor, of Corydon. 
In this contest he was defeated, but came 
back in 1906 and made a second race against 
him, perhaps one of the most memorable 
contests that was ever made in the State of 
Indiana for this position. This contest was 
not only decided between Judge Zenor and 
Mr. Cox by the popular vote of the district, 
but was fought out before the Democratic 
State central committee of the State of In- 
diana and was finally decided by Judge 
Griggs, of Georgia. who was chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee in the 
city of New York, and before each of these 
committees Mr. Cox was declared to be the 
lawful nominee as a candidate for Congress 
of the Third Congressional District of In- 
diana. He finally succeeded in defeating 
Judge Zenor and was elected to Congress in 
1906. He served in this capacity until 1918 
at which election he was defeated 

In his contest against Judge Zenor, he 
made a race upon the theory that the Gov- 
ernment should improve the public high- 
ways of the Nation over which United States 
mails were carried, taking as his platform 
the constitutional provision “that Congress 
had power under the Constitution to estab- 
lish post offices and post roads.” Under this 
same provision, he argued that Congress had 
power and authority to appropriate money 
to improve highways over which the United 
States mails were carried. He made his fight 
on this issue in every county in the district 
in each of hiscampaigns. After being elected, 
he went to Washington, and was there but a 
short time until he introduced the first bill 
that ever passed Congress for Government 
aid for the improvement of highways. He 
made a hard fight for this law before com- 
mittees, and in. the Halls of Congress, and 
wherever he could get an opportunity to ad- 
vocate the measure. He never ceased fight- 
ing until 1916, when he saw Congress em- 
brace his idea in a bill that became permanent 
law. declaring it to be the policy of the Na- 
tion to improve highway routes over which 
United States mails were carried. This was 
in the eariy days of the growth of automo- 
biles, and millions of copies of his speech on 
this subject were circulated over the United 
States by automobile manufacturers. It can 
be safely and truly said that he is the father 
of the law we now have on the United States 
statute books for Government aid in the im- 
provement of public highways. Throughout 
his career in Congress, he served on the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads and 
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the Ways and Means Committee. As attor- 
ney for petitioners, he was largely responsible 
for the rapid development of Dubois County’s 
improved road system under the Federal and 
State aid and county-unit plan. 

After he was defeated in 1918, he returned 
home and again entered actively into the 
practice of law, not only in his own county 
but reaching into many counties in the 
southern part of the State. For the past 10 
years from 1930 until his retirement in July 
1940, he was associated in the practice of the 
law with Silas T. Kuiken, who took over the 
office after Mr. Cox's retirement. Wherever 
duty called him in a law suit, there he was 
always found. He never went into court but 
what he had his case prepared as to the 
facts and the law, and had complete control 
of it from the time it started until the verdict 
of the jury or the finding of the court brought 
it to a conclusion. He was respected by all 
members 2f the Dubois County bar and of 
the bar associations of southern Indiana, and 
the different courts in which he practiced 

During his long years of practice he never 
was reversed by the Supreme Court -f the 
State of Indiana in a single case, but all the 
cases appealed against his client were affirmed 
by the supreme court, and on more than 
one Cccasion, the trial court was reversed by 
him on appealing his cause to the supreme 
court 

In addition to his political career, he took 
a lively interest in the affairs of this commu- 
nity, being especially ective in the develop- 
ment of local industries. He was one of the 
organizers and directors of the Hoosier Desk 
Co., one of Jasper’s most successful manufac- 
turing enterprises, and served as president 
of this firm at the time of his death. He 
was one of the organizers of the Jasper merald 
Co. He was frequently called upon to ad- 
dress audiences in educational and civic 
meetings, and his oratorical ability attracted 
large audiences wherever he spoke. He also 
served as special judge in the various courts 
of southern Indiana on various occasions 

He was a master Mason, and a member 
of the Odd Fellows, and a member of the 
Christian Church. He was married to Della 
B. Harbison, of Dubois County, Ind., on the 
6th day of April 1902. To this union were 
born two children, a daughter, Malcom, who 
departed this life at the age of 6. This 
blow was probably the bitterest of his long 
life. His wife and one daughter, Mrs. Marion 
Cox Bain, wife of George M. Bain, and his 
sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Limp, of Birdseye, sur- 
vive him. 

Mr. Cox loved God, his country, his family, 
and his home, and nothing gave him more 
satisfaction and pleasure than to spend his 
evenings in his home with his loved ones 
and friends 

He particularly believed in the philosophy 
of life as expressed by the poet: 


oe 


So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To that mysterious reaim, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an-unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his 


couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


And now this committee reports back to the 


full bar association, the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That in the death cf William E. 
Cox, the bar, and the citizens of Dubois 
County have suffered an irreparable loss; the 
loss of an able and efficient lawyer, and an 


hot.ored and esteemed citizen, and that his 
passing has left a place vacant in the hearts 
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of all who knew him and who mourn his 
departure and his untimely death: Be it fur- 
ther 
“Resolved, That the Bar Association of Du- 
bois County convey to the bereaved widow 
and daughter, their sympathy and condolence, 
and that for this purpose a copy of this 
resolution and obituary therein contained be 
spread of record in the court records in the 
clerk’s office of Dubois County, Ind., there 
to be preserved by all posterity, and that a 
copy of said resolution and obituary be de- 
livered to the bereaved widow, Mrs. Della B. 
Cox and her daughter, Mrs. Marion Cox Bain, 
and this resolution and obituary be published 
in the columns of the Jasper Herald, in the 
city of Jasper. 
“Dated this the 13th day of March, 1942.” 

Srmas T. KUIKEN, 

Louts A. SAVAGE, 

Ben F. GARLAND, 

Committee. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered yester- 
day over the radio: 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott and the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District, may I take this occasion 
to thank you for your kind and thoughtful 
expressions of encouragement which you send 
by the scores to me during these dark and 
trying days. Your comments, advice, and 
friendly suggestions are most gratifying and 
if I were to receive twice the tremendous 
number of letters which I ordinarily do I 
would be still pleased 

I am sure it is a subject of particular in- 
terest for you to know the duties and the re- 
sponsibilities which the members of my loyal 
office staff both here in Washington and at 
home in Binghamton are charged with. Iam 
sure that when I describe their activities and 
give you an accurate picture of what they 
do in my office this information will clear up 
many inaccuracies which have been placed 
before the people of my district as actual 
facts. 

According to law, your Congressman is al- 
lowed a staff of three people who are paid 
from a Federal pay roll of $6,500. Please bear 
in mind that under no circumstances is he 
allowed to set the salary of any of his secre- 
taries above $3,900 per year According to 
law, your Congressman is permitted to hire 
any person he sees fit as long as he or she is 
willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States of America. Before he can 
work in my office he is required in addition 
to take another oath by swearing that he 
is not connected with any communistic, Nazi, 
or Fascist organization or with any group 
advocating the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States. There is no one in my 
employ either in my Binghamton or in my 
Washington office who has hesitated to take 
that oath or who has not gladly done so. 

A word as to my Office set-ups. When you 
people address letters to me they are ordi- 
narily directed to the House Office Building in 





















































Washington, which is adjacent to the Na- 
tional Capitol. In this building is my office 
in No. 1008. I am sure it will be of interest 
for you to know that my distinguished prede- 
cessor, the late Bert Lord, had his office two 
doors down the corridor in room 1006. 

Most of you folks are familiar with the 
location of my Binghamvon office. It is on 
the third floor of the Federal Post Office 
Building on Henry Street and is open and at 
your service every morning from 8 until 12, 
Mondays thrcugh Fridays. This office is un- 
der the supervision of Miss Mary Jean Miller, 
my Binghamton secretary, who is on the job 
every morning except Saturday. 

In charge of my Washington office, as is 
well known by the people of Binghamton, 
Johnson City, Endicott, and throughout the 
entire congressional district, is my father. I 
chose him for this job for the same reason that 
any son chcoses his father, because I knew 
that in order to best serve the people of my 
district I must have a person in whom I had 
the utmost of confidence. I need not tell 
you that this office requires a great deal of 
confidential work and a great many matters 
of the men and women back home that can- 
not be handled lightly and must be taken in 
all seriousness. I ask you, Would I be apt 
to choose as my secretary someone I could 
not hold responsible for the delicate and 
timely matters that come before me? 

I have been placed in the capacity of Con- 
gressman from your district. This is no 
little job and one which I have always prided 
myself as trying to carry out with the great- 
est of care and seriousness. Therefore, I re- 
peat, that it is absolutely necessary for mb, 
as well as any other Members of Congress, to 
surround myself with a staff that is abso- 
lutely trustworthy and loyal. I need scarcely 
go further after this explanation to con- 
vince you people, my boss, of the great ad- 
vantage and benefit it has been to my 
peace of mind and to the efficiency of my 
office to have my own father as my confi- 
dential and private secretary charged with 
the grave responsibilities of this high public 
office and public trust He has been associ- 
ated with me in my office both in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress and in the Seventy-seventh. 
He has a thorough knowledge of the vast 
departmental set-up of the Government, as 
well as a keen insight into the requests which 
come to my attention from you folks back 
home. He is the only one that I have been 
able to get to work from 10 to 14 hours a 
day in the interests of the pecple of the 
Thirty-fourth Congressional District. Not 
Only does he work 6 days a week and most 
evenings, but he often works Sundays. I am 
frank to say that it sometimes weighs upon 
my conscience when I see my father work- 
ing the long hours that he does that the law 
does not ailow me to pay him more than 
$3,900. To me he is worth at least $5,000 per 
year. 

The other members of my staff have their 
respective duties and are well known to the 
peopie of my district. I owe a great deal to 
both Mr. Louis Randall and Mr. Merlin Caster- 
lin for their loyal and painstaking work in 
the interest of my office, which in turn is in 
the interest of all the people back home. 

As I have many times said, I receive many 
letters of which I am proud commending my 
office upon the promptness, the efficiency, and 
the accuracy with which requests are taken 
care of and with which answers are made. 
Responsibility for this work rests upon the 
members of my office staffs, both in Washing- 
ton and in Binghamton, and the credit for 
this promptness is due to them. They earn 
their money, dollar for dollar, and althuugh 
I have never before mentioned it, I am 
greatly indebted to them for the conscien- 
tious pursuit of their many and varied duties. 
I am sure this description which has tong 
been forthcoming will acquaint you folks 
back home with an accurate and truthful 
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résumé of your Congressman’s office affairs 
and will remove all doubt as to my staff's 
ability to earn the money which you are 
paying them. 

There is another subject I wish to touch 
upon tonight, namely, an issue which has 
stirred the Thirty-fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict as none other within my recollection. 
I refer to the 100-percent opposition which 
the people of the southern tier have made 
manifest to the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

At about this time last year I spoke to 
you about the St. Lawrence project, which 
at that time was a subject of great contro- 
versy throughout the United States. That 
was before the war and now I think it is only 
fair to bring ourselves up to the present 
status of this proposal. 

I know that every man, woman, and child 
at home will agree with me when I say that 
every other expenditure and project outside 
of the supreme effort we are now making to 
win this war should be scrutinized closely 
and, if not absolutely essential, should be 
postponed or dropped until after the war is 
brought to a successful termination. If that 
is so, but one thing seems to remain for us 
to do. That is to prove whether or not the 
St. Lawrence seaway project is worthy of 
the name often given to it—a defense proj- 
ect. If it is proved that this great venture of 
construction is not absolutely necessary for 
the winning of this war, then I think we 
may conclude immediately that the project 
should be postponed until brighter days come 
upon us 

Personally I do not feel that the St. Law- 
rence waterway is essential to bring about a 
victory. In fact, I propose to show that in 
the event the St. Lawrence seaway is au- 
thorized before the war is over that it will 
definitely hinder its early conclusion and that 
it will contribute to disastrous results. 

First of all, it is generally accepted that if 
we undertake a project of this kind, which 
is one of the largest construction jobs in 
history, we will definitely take out of the 
struggle either directly or indirectly several 
hundred thousand men who are necessary in 
the prosecution of the war. This in itself is 
serious enough, but in addition to that it 
will require the use of numberless tons of 
building material. The diverting of count- 
less building instruments and tools from the 
necessary production for war would be the 
tragic result. 

The opening of a great lane of commerce 
from the East through to the far western 
points of our country may be a great con- 
tribution to international commerce. What 
will this commerce amount to, however, in 
the event that victor) is not.brought about 
soon enough to stave off defeat? What good 
will a supreme effort, which will have to be 
made to build this waterway, do if it takes 
away from our most supreme effort to keep 
our boys from dying on the battlefield and 
keep them on the road to victory? 





Farley for Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the history of the Democratic Party, 
we have read and know of many of its 
loyal outstanding leaders. We have re- 


ferred to them with pride. Their inde- 
fatigable fight to carry on the principles 
for which it stands, their loyalty to the 
leadership and many times great per- 
sonal sacrifices made. Times when they 
sacrificed personal ambition and finan- 
cial success for the party’s sake. 

When one does this—that is, sacrifices 
personal ambition, financial success, and 
the chance of leadership, for the party’s 
unity, he who does so is a great man. 

In my opinion, since the inception of 
the Democratic Party, no man has made 
more sacrifices for it than James A. Far- 
ley, formerly Postmaster General. No 
man lives within the borders of our great 
country that is more beloved by the gen- 
eral public than Jim Farley. His con- 
nection and work with the party will live 
on long after he has passed away as an 
example of loyalty to a cause he believed 
in. 

Jim Farley’s friends are numbered by 
the millions, and one of his most loyal is 
the Honorable Frederick Sullens, editor 
of the Jackson Daily News, Jackson, 
Miss., and, under leavc to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
pen of this, the most dynamic editor it 
has ever been my privilege to know. 


FARLEY FOR GOVERNOR 


Here’s a bit of long-range forecasting. 
“Big Jim” Farley is far from being out of the 
political picture up in New York. The 
gubernatorial campaign takes place next year 
and if “Big Jim” cannot be prevailed upon 
to offer for the Democratic nomination he 
will designate the party nominee to succeed 
Governor Lehman. 

Just at present “Big Jim” is not thinking 
much about politics. He is engaged in pri- 
vate business and is said to be making 
money—something he was not able to do 
when his rare genius and political general- 
ship were employed in piloting Roosevelt to 
two victories and keeping the Democratic 
Party in power. If the time and energy 
used in those years devoted to politics had 
been spent in business he would today be rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

But in the great American game of politics 
“Big Jim” is a “natural.” He takes to it 
like a duck to water or « hound dog to “pot 
likker.” This Nation has never produced his 
superior as a campaign commander. He is 
shrewd, resourceful, far-seeing, a complete 
master of strategy, and gifted with a pleas- 
ing personality that endears him to the mul- 
titudes. At the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in Chicago last summer he was easily 
the most popular figure in the vast body of 
delegates, and there was genuine regret when 
he surrendered command. He was grevted 
with an ovation each time he appeared on 
the platform, and after he surrendered the 
gavel the convention became a tame and 
commonplace affair. 

There are many lovable traits about “Big 
Jim” Farley that carry irresistible appeal. 
One of them is his remarkable memory for 
names and faces. He. never seems to forget 
any person he ever met. It is doubtful 
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whether there is a man anywhere in the | 


world more gifted in this respect. Always 
the gladness of his greeting and the firm- 
ness of his handclasp seem genuine. He 
really loves to meet and mingle with people 
and never grows tired of crowds. 


| 


! 
| 


Of course, all political prospects today are | 


more or less complicated with the interna- 
tional situation, and that renders any form 
of prophecy hazardous, but if “Big Jim” Far- 
ley enters the political arena in his home 
State next year the public may as well get 
its ears tuned for shouts of victory. 


| 
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To You Our Fallen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following poem by 
Joe Brimm, an American soldier who 
went through the December 7, 1941, at- 
tack on Hickam Field, Oahu, T. H.: 


TO YOU, OUR FALLEN-——DECEMBER 7, 1941 


The barracks now. are silent, 
Where once your laughter rang; 
The steel guitar is broken, 
Where around your bunks we sang. 
As the stars give way to morning 
In Oahu’s cloud-swept sky, 
Oid Glory’s proudly waving there, 
Seeped in heroes crimson dye! 


Can you hear us there in heaven, 
As the dawn patrol] takes flight? 

On silvery wings your memory soars 
In holy freedom’s fight! 

The Kona wind blows softly now, 
The palm trees whisper low, 

But all America will remember 
Whence came this dastards’ blow! 


Let the Nipponese remember this 
As they cringe beneath the sky, 
At Hickam’s flaming vegeance 
For you, the first to die! 





The Folks Back Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
share in the view that the people of 
America are complacent. The people of 
Nebraska that I have had au. opportunity 
to talk to are not only concerned, they 
are worried. They want an all-out effort 
to win this war. They are waiting for 
leadership in Washington to direct them. 

I wish to include in my remarks a reso- 
lution passed by the Chambe. of Com- 
merce of Geneva, the county seat of Fill- 
more County, Nebr. This is typical of 
what the people are thinking and talking 
about at this time. 

Be it, therefore, resolved, That we respect- 
fully request our Senators and Congressmen 
to make every effort— 

First. To eliminate unnecessary govern- 
mental expenditures, except those having 
material bearing upon winning the war. 

Second. That demand be made upon man- 
agement and labor, organized or unorganized, 
that they will give our Nation a 24-hour day 
and a 7-day week production for the war 
duration. * * * 

Third. That any person or corporation who 
can do the job shall be given opportunity, 
regardless of his connections, or lack of them, 
so war efforts and production may be speeded 
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to the maximum; that we may supply our own 
forces and those of our allies with effective 
equipment. 


I also wish to quote a paragraph from 
a letter written to me by the editor of a 
Nebraska paper: 

Today I paid my income tax, and members 
of this newspaper staff, none of them drawing 
down $20 a day as electricians, etc., on defense 
plants, paid theirs. The girl who takes my 
dictation paid hers. She remarked that she 
did it gladly, although she would have to gs9 
without a new dress for Easter. The boy who 
melts the linotype slugs over again in the 
back shop and supports his mother on the 
side paid his, too. It was not a large sum, 
but its payment did dig deep into his house- 
hold budget. ‘ 


Mr. Speaker, on December 3, 1941, 4 
days before Pearl Harbor, this House 
passed the Smith bill, which, in my opin- 
ion, would accomplish a great deal in 
clearing up the labor situation. I hope 
that the other body may be prevailed 
upon to take that bill from the pigeon- 
hole where it is resting and consider it 
and pass it, and send it to the President 
for his signature. 

I also hope that the House will have 
an opportunity to vote for such other 
and further legislation as will give us 
an ali-out production for victory. In my 
opinion, the people are ready and willing 
to take a cut in nondefense expenditures; 
in fact, they are demanding it. 

Yesterday I voted to eliminate the 1943 
Agriculture Year Book It is true this 
is a small matter. The total appropria- 
tion for all the yearbooks does not 
amount to a huge sum, but it is the 
little items that count. Some of my 
farmers will miss receiving the Year 
Book, but when they realize that it costs 
the taxpayers $1.75 per book and that 
the Government must borrow that money 
and pay interest on it, I am sure that 
they are not going to object to elim- 
inating that one item. The Congress 
must approach all expenditures with that 
same carefulness and make their cuts 
felt in the larger items, too. 

We are faced with a battle of produc- 
tion, and in America’s hands rests the 
fate of civilization. We must not fail. 


Cooperation Between Labor ard Manage- 
ment in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter: 

Gary, IND., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. WM. T. SCHULTE, 
Representative, Indiana First District, 
New House Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: As a constituent 
and representative of organized labor, 
knowing you have championed the cause of 


labor, I feel it my patriotic duty to inform 
you of existing conditions with reference to 
labor within your respective district, also na- 
tionally. 

The Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
an affiliate of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, has contracts with several 
steel-producing, processing, and fabricating 
plants in the First District of Indiana, and 
are aware of production conditions and can 
prove any statement we make. 

Today, of all times, when the greatest of 
unity should exist, with labor and manage- 
ment there should be complete cooperation 
between them for one sole purpose, the great- 
est production possible in the least possible 
time. 

Daily we read newspapers wherein writers 
are continuously trying to create strife and 
discord between capital and labor. One 
writer I particularly refer to is David Law- 
rence. His articles are poisonous to labor 
and very hard to take. 

The Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
is a patriotic, bona fide American, steel 
workers’ union, with a leader, Philip Murray, 
who has pledged “no strikes for the duration” 
and we intend to keep that pledge. 

Today, we question the sincerity in some 
of the companies and corporations with 
whom we deal as to their loyalty in operating 
their plants to capacity. It is surprising the 
attitude of management in some of the 
plants, the way they are taking advantages, 
both of Government and labor during this 
pericd, our greatest emergency. 

At one small fabricating plant in Gary, 
Ind., during discussions on a wage question 
between the union grievance committee and 
plant management, when the union grievance 
committeemen mentioned settling our dif- 
ferences in the American way, the plant 
manager stated, “To Hell with the American 
way to defeat Hitler, we must use Hitler 
methods.” 

Now, I am asking you, is that easy to 
swallow? Every worker in this plant has 
signed a pay-roll allocation card for deduc- 
tion of earnings for Defense Savings bonds. 

The grievance was finally settled and the 
employees still are demanding the removal 
of the plant manager. You don’t read things 
like that in newspapers, because the papers 
refuse to print them, even in the Voice of 
the People, a column in the Gary Post 
Tribune. Let a labor representative make a 
statement like that and they would try to 
deport him. This same plant was behind 
on orders for the Army and was not working 
the employees overtime to get the orders out. 

At another fabricating plant, according to 
information which I have good reason to 
believe is authentic, they are several weeks 
behind schedule on an aircraft corporation 
addition and are not working but 5 days per 
week and could be working 7 days per week. 

There is an idle plant in Gary which you 
should be very familiar with which has been 
closed for several years that could be opened 
for some kind of defense production. It is 
the plant of the National Tube Co., and has 
sufficient building space for much work to 
be performed in, even large enough for as- 
sembling bombing planes. Months ago the 
newspaper carried a headline that the plant 
was reopening. We are still waiting for that 
to happen. What is wrong, can’t they get 
their price? 

Another plant, due to curtailment of tin 
production, is now laying off many employees. 
Some are working 2 and 3 days pe: week, yet 
the company does not want to grant leaves of 
absence so the employees can go somewhere 
else to find work. Many machine tools in 
this plant are laying idle that could be used 
for some type of necessary production. 

At the Gary Works plant, the world’s larg- 
est steel mill, it can be proven that produc- 
tion can be increased. Since October 1941 
the pay-roll employment figure has decreased 
approximately 1,200 employees, dropping 
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from 22,000 to 20,800, but the output has not 
decreased. 

At the coke plant of Gary Works the union 
can present evidence that 10,000 gallos of 
benzol is lost every 24 hours. This is due to 
the lack of sufficient equipment and negli- 
gence in the repair of old equipment. 

Surely the Government could use 10,000 
gallons of benzol daily, 

Managements in many instances try to step 
up production to increase their profits with 
little or no consideration of additional com- 
pensation for the employees. They are insti- 
tuting what is termed incentive plans which 
mean more work for the employees with 
earnings only increased a small amount. 
This plan causes much unrest and dissatis- 
faction among the workers. 

For instance, recently production in a de- 
partment was stepped up about 30 percent, 
and the wage increase offered on the addi- 
tional production amounted to approximately 
5 percent. What is fair about that? 

As you know the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee has asked of the four “little 
steel” companies, Bethlehem, Republic, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and Inland, a 
wage increase of $1 per day and union se- 
curity. The matter has now been referred to 
the War Labor Board. 

Now the enemies of labor are crying, “It will 
bring on inflation”—with the cost of living 
up at least 10 percent over what it was 1 
year ago. 

Profits of the steel companies, reported by 
them, show a large increase for the year 1941 
over the year 1940, with an average gain of 
11.4 percent despite the wage raise gained by 
the union last April. 

In addition to increased net profit, many 
companies have set aside money for cush- 
ioning after the war, U. S. Steel for instance 
set aside $25,000,000 in 1941 for such a pur- 
pose. 

Many months ago, Chairman Philip Mur- 
ray, of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, suggested the establishment of joint 
manuagement-labor committees for each in- 
dustry to increase production. Months ago 
he advocated the setting up in each plant of 
victory production committees to increase 
output by increased efficiency. 

In many instances manegement refused to 
cooperate with the victory production com- 
mittees. 

Recently, Donald M. Nelson, Director of 
the War Production Board asked industry 
and labor throughout the United States to 
form joint production committees in order 
to increase the flow of the materials of war. 
Now, I wonder if management will refuse to 
accept a request of the Government. You can 
rest assured they can hardly be that foolish. 

Labor’s No. 1 job, production for war, can 
only be carried out effectively through or- 
ganization and through the execution of a 
planned production program. Labor-man- 
agement committees must speed production, 
eliminate waste, reduce costs, and improve 
quality. They must guatd against sabotage, 
protect plants from other hazards, prevent- 
ing and reducing losses through accidents, 
and participate actively in civilian defense 
work outside the mills and shops. 

The statement of Philip Murray recently in 
response to Uncle Sam’s pleas for more pro- 
duction was, “We'll work to win”; you may 
rest assured this promise will be carried out 
to the letter. 

Labor while performing its enormous task 
can’t even rest or sleep soundiy; they have 
to keep one eye open to prevent sneak attacks 
from being successful like the one recently 
pulled by Congressman SMITH. 

Labor, with its pledge not to strike for 
the duration, will naturally fight hard for 
self-preservation against oppression and dis- 
crimination. 

I think a motto should be adopted such as, 
“Do unto labor no less than you do unto 
capital.” 
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We intend to use our rights of appeal to the 
War Labor Board for fair treatment, and 
keep the War Production Board informed of 
management’s failures to cooperate with our 
Government. 

Congressman, you may rest assured labor 
will not forget your loyalty to the workers and 
in your coming campaign for reelection will 
do everything in its power in your behalf. 

A loyal constituent, 
FRANK GRIDER, 
Subdistrict Director, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 





Government Wants Free Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include an editoria] from the 
Daily Tribune of March 12, 1942, of Royal 
Oak, Mich., one of the best small daily 
newspapers in my State of Michigan, 
dealing with the subject of free adver- 
tising for the Government. 

This editoria) presents a sound analysis 
on the subject, as well as the effect on 
a free press in America. The Federal 
Government does not hesitate to impose 
a tax burden upon everybody and on 
private enterprise doing business in the 
United States, and I see no reason why 
the Federal Government should not like- 
wise be willing to pay its share of the 
burden when it asks private enterprise 
to serve its purposes. 

SMALLER PAPERS COMING? 

Do you suppuse you could get along with a 
four-page daily newspaper? 

Because we are near the Canadian supplies 
of paper pulp, it is unlikely we will have to 
go that far in our wartime restrictions in 
the United States. That is the situation to- 
day, however, in Great Britain. No news- 
paper can be larger than four pages. 

One interesting result is that the demand 
for advertising space greatly exceeds the sup- 
ply. British advertising has retained its 
essential vitality, also. 

Among the reasons why advertising con- 
tinues, despite bombs and blockades, are 
these: 

It mirrors the commercial enterprise which 
remains in Britain; 

It protects the advertiser’s investment in 
trade names in the long interval between pre- 
war and post-war activities; 

It keeps contact with the changing habits 
of the public, particularly of women, in war; 

It keeps contact with the new market 
growing up during the war; 

It fulfills its responsibilities of maintain- 
ing the freedom of the press; 

It plays an important role in upholding the 
morale of the people. 

The British Government has become one of 
the largest advertisers. It has found news- 
paper advertising the most inexpensive and 
most effective manner of promoting bond 
Sales; instructing, educating, and upholding 
the people; announcing rationing; advising 
on what foods to eat; and enlisting men and 
women, as well as savings. 
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GOVERNMENT RIDES FREE 


The British Government bought 0.2 percent 
of all newspaper advertising in the first quar- 
ter of 1940, and 16.7 percent in the third 
quarter of 1941. 

So far, the United States Government has 
depended largely on the loyalty and public 
spirit of American newspapers to do, for 
nothing, all the jobs for which the British 
and Canadian Governments pay, at least in 
part. e 

Newspapers have been reluctant to toot 
their own horn but, personally, I do not see 
how the public can have any idea of this 
preblem unless we come out and tell them. 

There is a point at which material ceases 
to be news and becomes pure propaganda or 
advertising. Consider the case of a local 
store. We might print a reasonable news 
story on the opening of a new establishment 
or the removal to new quarters, with a brief 
mention of the nature of the business and 
perhaps some reference to outstanding or 
unusual features about it. 

But if we went beyond that and indulged in 
lengthy palaver about the great service of the 
firm to the community, the ‘excellence of its 
lines of merchandise, the courteous service 
given customers, and things of that kind, we 
would be indulging in advertising. That is 
what the advertising columns of the paper are 
for. That has to provide 75 percent of our 
revenue so that you, the reader, can get the 
paper for the low price you now pay 

Exactly the same thing is true in the case 
of “patriotic propaganda.” Newspapers try 
to give all the news, but they are asked to do 
a great deal more to stimulate all the hundred 
and one drives and campaigns that are part of 
our war effort. This costs money, and the 
money has to come from some place. 

People who make tanks and planes, build 
Army camps, and do other work for the Gov- 
ernment get paid. Washington officialdom is 
still asking newspapers to work entirely for 
nothing. 

It really costs a whale of a lot of money to 
carry the Government as a free passenger ail 
the time. We think part of the message 
should be paid advertising. 





Retirement of Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HCUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, on March 5, my distinguished 
colleague the Honorable VANcE PLAUCHE, 
through his law firm in his native city of 
Lake Charles, announced that he would 
not be a candidate to succeed himself. 

His decision was regretted within the 
Louisiana delegation because we all rec- 
ognized such a decision meant the elimi- 
nation of one of the most able and 
courageous Members of our delegation. 
The decision, however, was of course, his 
own to make. 

When it became known that he would 
not offer himself for reelection there was 
genuine regret among the people of the 
Seventh Congressional District of Louisi- 
ana, which Mr. PLAUCHE represents. It 
was to be expected, for they, too, fully 
realize his worth and value in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 
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I believe that the esteem which Vance 
Piavcneé is held in the minds ana hearts 
of his own people is fully expressed in a 
short editorial which appeared in the 
Lake Charles American Press of Satur- 
day, March 7, 1942, and which, Mr. 
Speaker, I now place in the Recorp in 
order that those men of the future who 
represent the Seventh Louisiana Con- . 
gressional district will know the high 
regard in which one of their predecessors 
was held: 

PLAUCHE RETIRES 

The decision of Congressman VANCE 
PLAucHE not to seek reelection this year to 
the House of Representatives means that 
southwest Louisiana will be deprived of the 
services of an able man with experience in 
national legislative matters. The Seventh 
Congressional District will miss his services 
next year. . 

Representative PLaucHe has earnestly 
sought to discharge the responsibilities placed 
upon him by constituents of his district. The 
record will always show for he has stood for 
progressive legislation, adequate support of 
our military efforts, and for fair dealing for 
both employers and employees in the ques- 
tions affecting labor unions. 

Longer service in the House of Representa- 
tives would undoubtedly bring recognition 
of qualities of leadership held by Mr. PLaucHe. 
It takes more than one term to advance to 
positions of great responsibility on House 
committees. Service of only 2 years is not 
sufficient to win national party leadership. 
But this in no way obscures the fact that 
Representative PLaucHé worked hard for the 
best interests of his district and accomplished 
much in this short time. His services will be 
missed in the next session of Congress. 





The Republican War Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’. [VES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a statement entitled “The 
Republican War Policy,” which sets forth 
the attitude of the members of the Re- 
publican Party on the war, as so ably 
presented by our minority leader of this 
House, Hon. JOSEPH W. MarTI1n, Jr., in one 
of his great speeches delivered recently. 


The Honorable JosEPH W. MaAnrTIN, Jr., 
chairman of the National Republican Com- 
mittee and minority leader of the House of 
Representatives, has made crystal clear thse 
attitude of the Republican on the war 

By no stretch of the imagination can any 
man quarrel with the principles Chairman 
MaktTIN has set forth. 

First and foremost is the steadfast resolu- 
tion that there be no division in all America 
in the winning of this war. 

Second, is the equally sound principle that 
patriotism is no monopoly placed by God in 
the democratic hands. 

Thirdly, is the scund old American princi- 
ple enbodying the right to expose incom- 
petency, inefficiency, and complacency. This 
principle is not to be waived in time of war. 

Fourthly, is the almost axiomatic principle 
that an alert, vigorous, and unrelenting criti- 
cism is essential to shake the self-esteem of 
the bureaucrats. 
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JoE MartTIN is as true a patriot as Massa- 
chusetts ever bore from the Adamses of Revo- 
lutionary days to the present World War. 

From the time when the Patriot Party and 
the Tory Party represented the two-party 
system of Revolutionary days, till the present, 
Martin has studied the American system, the 
two-party system. 

In war or peace the incumbents and a 
critical opposition is the American way. 

When our young men, the best blood of 
America, leave civilian life to serve in the 
armed furces, then, as never before, is the 
time to preserve our institutions, at least till 
they return. 

This is the spirit of Joz Martin, interpreted 
after hearing his great speech opening the 
Republican campaign in Ohio, and in read- 
ing his other addresses. 

To win the war; to share patriotism; to 
expose incompetence, inefficiency, and com- 
piacency; to maintain an alert, vigorous, and 
unrelenting criticism which alone will shake 
the self-esteem of bureaucrats, this is Jor 
MARTIN'S program. 

The Republican Independent heartily en- 
dorses that program. 


Maritime Commission Favors St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, in 
order to keep the records straight and in 
order to present some facts by way of 
contrast to the propaganda of the spe- 
cial interests which are opposed to the 
St. Lawrence, it is well for the Members 
of the House to be reminded that the 
Maritime Commission has definitely ce- 
clared its support to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. The Maritime Commis- 
sion has a fine record and is doing bril- 
liant work in the building of ships need- 
ed for ultimate victory. In endorsing 
the seaway project and in urging its 
early construction, Admiral Land wrote 
Chairman Mawnsriz.p of the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee in part, as 
follows: 

The feasibility of a waterway to accommo- 
date ocean-going vessels plying between mid- 
continent, Atlantic coast, and world markets 
has been under consideration by both the 
United States and Canada at various times 
during the past half century. Interest in the 
project has been considerably increased in 
recent years because of the hydroelectric 
power potentialities of the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment The President, in his message of 
June 5, 1941, recommending authorization of 
the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project in the interest of national 
defense, places the generation of electric 
power on a parity with the transportation 
facilities of the project. 

Extensive surveys have been made over a 
period of many years by various departments 
and agencies of the Government to determine 
the feasibility, potentialities, and cost of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway and 
power developmeut The results of these 
studies have been reviewed and correlated, 
and their data brought down to date in the 
st. Lawrence survey recently undertaken and 


now nearing completion by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

The Maritime Commission has reviewed 
those portions of the St. Lawrence Survey 
that have been published, with particular 
attention to those phases of the study which 
pertain to the activities and responsibilities 
of the Commission under the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936 and related authority for 
emergency maritime programs. 

Much of the statistical data contained in 
part II of thé survey, on “Shipping services 
on the St. Lawrence River,” is available to the 
Maritime Commission by reason of its own 
studies, and some of the data in that part 
of the survey was supplied by the Commis- 
sion, as indicated in the survey. 

The conclusions drawn by the survey from 
its studies on shipping services on the St. 
Lawrence River are considered by the Com- 
mission to be conservative and sound. AS 
set forth on page 6 of the letter of submit- 
tal, they are: ; 

“On the basis of all the facts contained in 
this report, the survey draws the following 
conclusions from its study of the conditions 
and limitations of navigation on the St. Law- 
rence seaway: 

“1. The development of the upper St. Law- 


rence to a depth of initially 27 feet would- 


provide a satisfactory waterway 2,350 miles 
into the heart of the North American Con- 
tinent. Over this distance there would be 
only 67 miles of canals, 8 miles of restricted 
channels, and 18 locks. 

“2. Though by no means as unencumbered 
as shipping on the high seas, yet the condi- 
tions of navigation on the St. Lawrence are 
not so difficult or hazardous as to make ex- 
tensive utilizetion impossible. 

“3. The season of navigation, though re- 
stricted, is not so short, considering the 
length of revenue-producing operations per- 
mitted, as to make the St. Lawrence route 
unattractive to shipping lines. 

“4. There are, in normal times, enough 
ships of required draft to navigate a 27- 
foot channel as proposed. In the light of 
the factors here cited, it can be confidently 
expected that there will be enough ships able 
to navigate from the ocean to the Lakes to 
take care of available traffic. 

“There are, then, no physical or climatic 
reasons why the St. Lawrence route should 
be unattractive to shipping lines a good part 
of each year.” 

Twice within 25 yeers’ experience has dem- 
onstrated that the needs of our national de- 
fense for a merchant marine capable of serv- 
ing as a naval and military auxiliary in time 
of war or national emergency call for more 
merchant vessels than have been built by 
American operators for use in commercial 
traffic in time of peace. 

Present plans for the development of a 
two-ocean Navy accentuate this problem. An 
expanded Navy will be severely crippled un- 
less the merchant marine is able to provide 
it with auxiliaries in time of emergency. This 
means that a great expansion of the mer- 
chant marine is also necessary. 

The problem is to maintain, in normal 
times throvgh the absorption into normal 
domestic and foreign commerce, a merchant 
fleet adequate to the needs of national de- 
fense 

In 1914 less than 10 percent of the value 
of our export and import trade was carried 
in American vessels. The withdrawal of 
ships from our commerce at the outbreak of 
World War No. 1 created severe transportation 
shortages. The entry of the United States 
into that war brought on a gigantic ship- 


| building program—nearly $%3,500,000,000, for 


more than 38,000 ships, of 18,500,000 gross 
tons. 

After the war, the effort to assimilate our 
newly constructed merchant vessels into the 
commerce of the Nation, and to make an 
effective merchant marine of them, proved 
difficult and complex in the extreme. Nevere 
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theless, at the end of 10 years, in 1929, 33.4 
percent of the value of our foreign commerce 
was carried in American bottoms, 

The long-range replacement program of the 
Maritime Commission, under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, got under way in 1937. 
The program called for the construction of 
50 ships a year for 10 years. The outbreak o7 
World War No. 2, and the menacing aspects 
of that spreading conflagration, have resulted 
in the acceleration of the long-range ship- 
building program of the Maritime Commis- 
sion under the 1936 act, and in the inaugura- 
tion of an additional emergency program for 
the coustruction of merchant ships to serve 
our own commercial needs and national de- 
fense and to promote the national defense 
through aid to nations resisting aggression. 

No one can foresee with accuracy the con- 
ditions that will exist when the present hos- 
tilities cease. World conditions, however, 
have placed beyond question the importance 
to the United States of maintaining access 
to the seas. Such access can only be assured 
through the maintenance of a powerful navy, 
served by an adequate merchant marine, 

When the present hostilities cease it will 
again be necessary to provide for the assimi- 
lation of an expanded merchant marine into 
the normal commerce of the country. Since 
the ships needed for naval and military aux- 
iiaries in time of war or national emergency 
can only be maintained in normal times by 
absorption into the Nation’s foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, it is cvident that any oppor- 
tunity to provide for the expansion of the 
use of merchant vessels in normal trades is 
worthy of serious consideration. 

This is particularly true in the domestic 
trades. Vessels serving coastwise and inter- 
coastal routes accounted for 64 percent of 
the number and 60 percent of the tonnage of 
the vessels (1,000 gross tons and over) in our 
merchant fleet in 1939. Thus, the domestic 
trades normally represent nearly two-thirds 
of our water-borne transportation. Sound 
planning for the expansion of our merchant 
marine must therefore include the further 
development of water-borne transportation 
in the coastwise and intercoastal trades. 

Although vessels engaged in the coastwise 
and intercoastal trades are protected from 
foreign competition by the coastwise laws 
(and therefore are not included in the sub- 
sidy programs of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936), the operators have had difficulty in 
maintaining their services in recent years. 
Virtually all of the vessels engaged in those 
trades (before the recent withdrawal as well 
as at the present time) are obsolete or ap- 
proaching obsolescence. No means are in 
sight at the moment for the orderly replace- 
ment of these vessels by new construction, 
although such a replacement program should 
be undertaken as soon as emergency needs 
will permit. 

While the foregoing review sketches the 
over-al. problem of the development of water- 
borne transportation, it is evident, as here- 
tofore noted, that any opportunity to provide 
for the expansion of the use of merchant ves- 
sels in normal trades is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. There can be little doubt but 
that the projected seaway would benefit 
oceangoing transportation in merchant ves- 
sels in both the foreign and domestic trades, 
since the seaway would open to such vessels 
thousands of miles of additional coast line 
and would permit them direct access to one 
of the most highly industrialized and agri- 
culturally prolific regions in the United 
States. 

The Commission is constantly studying 
how to use to the maximum for defense the 
shipbuilding resources of the country. There 
are many shipbuilding sites and prospective 
supplies of labor in the Great Lakes area not 
now fully utilized. Temporary expedients 
are being devised to utilize some ways on 
the Lakes to build ships to be floated down 
the Mississippi River. The construction of 
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the St. Lawrence waterway will make possible 
a much greater use of the Great Lakes yards, 
and will add to our national shipbuilding re- 
sources capacity to build large ships now 
landlocked from the sea The sooner the 
St. Lawrence waterway is built, making the 
Lakes yards directly accessible to the sea, the 
more rapidly can the vast fleet of ships dis- 
turbed world conditions make necessary be 
secured. 

In the meantime to any extent that the 
long-range naval construction program per- 
mits the use of the Lakes shipyards, thus free- 
ing coastal facilities, to that extent cargo- 
ship construction in coastal yards can be 
accelerated. 

In view of these considerations, and in the 
light of the exhaustive analyses of the St. 
Lawrence survey, which indicate that the 
great preponderance of expert opinion at- 
tests the feasibility and value of the pro- 
jected development, the Maritime Commis- 
sion favors the proposed legislation. 

This report has been submitted to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Commission is now advised that there would 
be no objection to the submission of the 
report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. S. Lanp, Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, just now there is talk of 
moving airplane factories and other na- 
tiona) defense industries from the west- 
ern seaboard to points in the interior, so 
as to avoid the dangers of bombing and 
attacking from the enemy. 

On the eastern seaboard we find the 
same critical problem. The submarines 
are a real menace to our shipping, and 
the vessels which are being destroyed 
daily wil] have to be replaced. Further, 
if these vessels are to be replaced in east- 
ern shipyards, the same dangers confront 
them by way of attack from the enemy 
as we find on the western coast. We have 
urged for a ong time the necessity of 
other defense industries in the Great 
Lakes area anc recent developments 
point to the soundness of that argument. 
The many shipyards on the Great Lakes 
should be utilized in cur shipbuilding 
program, and the need for early com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect: becomes more and more pressing. 
Had we shown foresight and authorized 
the St. Lawrence seaway in 1934, today 
our merchant marine would be larger by 
750,000 tons of shippirg a year. We hear 
much talk about the “bridge of ships” 
between the United States and its Allies, 
but we are beginning to realize that the 
bridge has been damaged by recent sub- 
marine sinkings. Had the seaway been 
authorized in 1934, it would now be in 
operation and we could have been cer- 
tain of having this “bridge of ships” 
realized much earlier and countless lives 
of American and Allied soldiers would be 
saved. 

In 1934 the voice of special interests 
prevailed over the better judgment of our 
President. Today the same selfish inter- 
ests are creating disunity and confusion, 
and are hampering our victory program, 
by preaching a counsel of disloyalty to 
the appsinted stewards of our war pro- 
gram. Every defense agency of the Fed- 
eral Government has urged the imme- 
diate undertaking of this epochal preject 
so that the bourdiess resources of the 
great industrial M:ddie West can better 
serve the victery program, 


In my opinion, we would do well to fol- 
low the leaders of our national defense 
agenies, such as the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and disregard entirely the propa- 
ganda of the special interests which are 
now carrying on a powerful lobby at 
Washington to defeat every worth-while 
project including the St. Lawrence sea- 
way which has been recommended by the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives. 





Maritime Commission Contract With 
Higgins’ Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Higgins’ 
Industries, whose president, A. J. Higgins, 
designed and built the famous Eureka 
boat for the United States, is located in 
the First Congressional District of Louisi- 
ana, which I have the honor to represent. 

Higgins’ Industries is a splendid ex- 
ample of what the South and Southern- 
ers have done in the all-out war effort of 
the United Nations against the Axis. The 
Higgins’ Industries is one of many de- 
fense industries operating full blast in 
my congressional district and contrib- 
uting to the fight against the dictators. 

In calling the attention of the follow- 
ing editorial to the Members of Congress 
which appeared in the New Orleans 
States, on which paper I served for many 
years as city editor before coming to 
Congress, I also direct attention of the 
Members that Chalmette Battlefield, on 
which the Battle of New Orleans was 
fought, is also located in my congres- 
sional district. 

I am also including an editorial on the 
same subject from the New Orleans Item, 
another influential New Orleans news- 
paper. 

Following are the editorials about this 
modern Andrew Jackson, Andrew Jack- 
son Higgins, indeed a most remarkable 
man, whom I am proud to have as one 
of my constituents: 


[From the New Orleans States] 


LESSON TAUGHT ORLEANIANS BY ANDREW JACKSON 
HIGGINS SHOULD SPUR TO ACTION 


January 8, 1815, Andrew Jackson saved New 
Orleans from its invading enemies. 

In the years or months to come Andrew 
Jackson Higgins may save New Orleans—not 
only New Orleans but America. He at least 
will have a big part in the victory which will 
be ours eventually. We know that it will be 
a long, hard fight, costly in lives, in toil, and 
in sacrifices. But America stands ready and 
willing to do everything in its power to defeat 
the enemies of mankind. 

In the past week the Federal Government 
has given Andrew Jackson Higgins the biggest 
individual contract for the construction of 
ships ever awarded in this country. He and 
his concern have been ccmmissioned to start 
the building of a bridge of ships to the be- 
leaguered spots of the world. He has been 
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directed to strike a blow at Hitler and the 
Japanese and the Italians, which conceivably 
will wipe them from the face of the earth. 

Andrew Jackson Higgins is a rough-and- 
ready man. But he is a man of action, a man 
who has supreme confidence in himself and 
even greater confidence in America. He has 
vision which reaches around the globe and 
into the heavens. He started building boats 
on St Charles Avenue. The audccity of the 
man! Even his first enterprise of boat con- 
struction was almost unbelievable. It 
shocked and surprised the orthodox. As far 
as performance is concerned, he doesn’t know 
what the word orthodoxy means. And New 
Orleans and America are better for it. 

He is a resolute man, but he doesn’t believe 
in passing high-sdunding resolutions. He 
acts without all the palaver of publicity and 
the turning of neat phrases. 

New Orleans is now on the production line 
of the world. The Higgins Industries have 
contracted to turn out 200 Liberty ships in- 
volving a money consideration of at least 
$700,000,000. At its peak this concern will 
employ from 30,000 to 50,000 workers. It 
will turn out a ship a day. Mr. Higgins says 
that the shipyard will be ready and work 
started by early fall. And it will be as he 
wills it. 

Of course, the awarding of the contract to 
a New Orleans concern means much in a 
financial and industrial way, but it means 
more in a spiritual way. It show our people 
that we can and will perform. It shows that 
this is a place where industry can and should 
make its home. 

Andrew Jackson Higgins never passed the 
hat. He didn’t go around making speeches. 
He did’t go around soliciting the aid of others 
and imposing burdens on them. He went to 
the front and performed. What he has done 
others should at least try to do. He knew 
New Orleans was the logical place for a great 
enterprise, end he acted, not with delay but 
with speed. From the first time he com- 
menced building small boats he has never 
been idle. He has progressed always, upward 
and onward, and now will become the big- 
gest shipbuilder in the world, the Henry Ford 
of his business. 

Orleaniars who wish to help their country 
should take a leaf from Andrew Jackson Hig- 
gins’ book. His great shipbuilding enter- 
prises should bring other kinds of enter- 
prises here. 

This blunt and scmetimes rough man tells 
New Orleans that it has got to forget play 
and trivialities, honky-tonks. and vice; that 
it has got to get down to the essentials of 
work and production. 

Mr. Higgins never messed around seeking 
political favors. He didn’t put his business 
in the hands of the politicians. He didn’t 
cater to their whims and weaknesses. He 
feared them not. The politicians have done 
nothing for New Orleans, never will, and An- 
Grew Jackson Higgins knows it. 

Mouthing demagogs and cheap claptrap 
politicians always denounce those born else- 
where, who seek deserved honors at the hands 
of Louisianians, who might bring benefits to 
this city and State. They forget that we are 
all Americans. Andrew Jackson Higgins was 
born and reared in Nebraska. He is now a 
loyal Orleanian. 

This newspaper, since Mr. Higgins started 
his boat building, has always recognized his 
ability, his initiative, and his patriotic ef- 
forts. We didn’t discover Andrew Jackson 
Higgins. He discovered himself. 

His was the faith and the courage and the 
hard work that has made New Orleans a 
shipbuilding center of America. 

What he hes done in his line others should 
do in their lines. 

In 1815 Andrew Jackson put New Orleans 
back on the map. 

In 1942 Andrew Jackson Higgins is keep- 
ing it on the map. 
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_ [From the New Orleans Item] 
THE HIGGINS CONTRACT—SANITY TAKES 
COMMAND 
A New Orleans firm receives the largest 
shipbuilding contract in history because 
Andrew Higgins has been consistently achiev- 


ing the impossible. Much that he has accom- 
plished can't be told now. But after the war 
the story will make some hackneyed thrillers 
seem as dry as logarithms. 

Whenever a well-nigh impossible assign- 
ment has been given to Higgins, the goods 
were promptly delivered. The intangible 
something that refuses to recognize barriers 
has enabled Higgins Industries to turn out 
small motor torpedeboats, landing boats, 
and tank carriers on a scale No one else had 
imagined. 

The forces afloat and ashore have both 
been quick to acclaim the value of these 
products. Performance has not been sacri- 
ficed to speed of production. Let it not be 
imagined, however, that the Higgins achieve- 
ments to date have been confined to turning 
out small boats; but that is a saga whose 
telling must be postponed. 

Consider the scope of this latest assign- 
ment. We have had a shipyard here for 
approximately a year, which was to turn out 
33 Liberty ships—full size. The first keel was 
laid last November, the first ship will be 
launched some time next month. Six ways 
are in operation. 

In the case of the Higgins contract, the 
site of the yard has not yet been announced; 
not a shovelful of dirt has yet been moved; 
not a girder is lifted for any of the buildings. 
Yet Higgins proposes to launch the first ship 
in September, and another every day and a 
quarter thereafter. Naturally, this is not 
to be done by the old construction methods. 
There will be no ways, properly speaking, 
but assembly lines down which the ships 
will move as they assume form until, with 
the welding of the final piece of steel, they 
reach the water 

That seems impossible. The idea of a 
single shipyard launching a 10,500-ton ves- 
sel every 2 days sounds crack-brained. No- 
body has ever even talked of doing things like 
that before. But one of these days the pub- 
lic will learn that several things that nobody 
talked of doing before have been accom- 
plished here in New Orleans by Higgins In- 
dustries. The Navy knows already. That’s 
why the Maritime Commission, without fuss 
or fanfare, awarded to Higgins an “impos- 
sible’ contract. 

Few appreciate at first glance how big 
the project is. Somehow, somewhere, New 
Orleans is going to have to find room for 
housing perhaps 40,000 more workers «nd 
their families than are now under roof here 

If anyone proposed to bring a convention 
of that size here for 4 days a dislocaling 
scramble to find adequate facilities would 
follow. Now we're going to have to provide 
accommodations for that many on a semi- 
permanent basis. Perhaps the number will 
ultimately be larger, for if performance is 
up to the usual Higgins standard, the work 
won't stop at 200 ships if more are needed 

However, all tnat is more or less specula- 
tive. This is mid-March, Higgins proposes to 
launch a ship in September, 6 months hence, 
from a yard somewhere which is today a bit 


of swampland. True, that’s “impossible.” 
But Andrew Higgins of New Orleans is the 
MacArthur of boatbuilding. We shall see 


what we shall see 
Meantime, it can 
that the contract 


be taken for granted 
marks a complete con- 


cession to our standing contention that New 
Orleans is the right place for shipyards, rather 
than more exposed locations on the east and 
west coasts. We stand about 120 miles from 
the open Gulf and are reachabie only by a 
tortucus channel flanked on either side by 
wide and well-nigh impassable swamps. And 
the Gulf itself, and the Caribbean, too, have 








been converted into inland lakes by a great 
chain of offshore air and naval bases. 

Events since Pearl Harbor have amply 
proved the absurd wrongheadedness of fur- 
ther congesting the unprotected eastern and 
western coasts with sti]l more war indus- 
tries in addition to those by which they were 
unstrategetically and foolishly overcrowded 
before. The Higgins contract thus becomes an 
earnest of the fact that the claims of sanity 
are taking precedence over bureaucratic policy 
petrified by habit and controlled by powerful 
political pulis and jerks of influences in the 
States on the east and west coasts. 

They have got to put future defense works 
where they will be safest against attack 
New Orleans is the safest seaport city on this 
continent and, therefore, the best p’ace in 
that respect for shipyards in particular and 
for other war industries in general. 





The Follies of 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to insert in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Los Angeles Examiner 
dated March 16, 1942, titled “The Follies 
of 1942.” 

There is no question that if we are to 
win this war this country must get its 
feet on the ground, stop frivolous ex- 
penditures, and really become serious 
about this war effort 1 think this edi- 
torial brings very forcibly to our atten- 
tion many pertinent things. 

I wish that every person in the United 
States could read this editoria] and then 
balance the facts against it, and I am 
quite sure there would be some changes 
after the sentiment of the readers was 
voiced. 

THE FOLLIES OF 1942 

Four groups are now in command of war 
activities at Washington, D. C., and each of 
these groups is pursuing a different purpose 

One group is composed of Army and Navy 
men, who presumably know how the war can 
be won. 

A second group is the professional poli- 
ticians, who want to win the war, of course, 
but who want even more to win the con- 
gressional elections in November. 

A third group is the left wing of the New 
Deal, including a thousand or more Com- 
munists and near-Communists, who are en- 
deavoring to use the war emergency as an 
instrument of revolution 

The fourth group almost defies classifica- 
tion, unless it be called the boondoggling 
group. 

In it are the mental leaf rakers, the strip- 
teas2 social faddists, the cocktail-hour op- 
portunists, the microphone reformers, and 
the Hollywood hoplites who have been amaz- 
ingly congregated together in and around 
that division of Uncle Sam’s war Government 
known as the Office of Civilian Defense. 

And what a show they are putting on. 

Perhaps this cataclysmic war, like somber 
Shakespearean tragedy, requires this kind of 
comic relief. 

If so, a ringmaster, familiar with the antics 
of clowns and with the ccntortions of acro- 
bats, could possibly have been procured from 
Ringling Brothers’ circus. 
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But—in barmony with the burlesque na- 
ture of the whole performance, as it 1..s 
turned out—-Harvard University has provided 
the master mind. 

For no less a personage than James M, 
Landis, the dean of that venerable institu- 
tion’s distinguished law school, is the direc- 
tor of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Congress should hear a lot about the set-up 
of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, who has been 
struggiing valiantly and vainly to save an 
annual two or three billions of dollars cf 
squandered money for the taxpayers, has been 
making researches, 

The Senator knew that the Office of Civilian 
Defense had been established for the neces- 
sary function of putting our exposed popula- 
tions in readiness to cope with air raids and 
other hazards of “civilized” warfare. 

But Mr. Byrp became interested in what 
else the Office of Civilian Defense was doing. 

And. in his inquiries, he ascertained that 
the Office of Civilian Defense was engaged, on 
a Nation-wide scale, in coordinating things 
that have nothing at all to do with gas masks 
or incendiary bombs 

Already, Senator Byrn learned the Office of 
Civilian Defense has no fewer than 62 na- 
tional coordinators—-among them, a coordina- 
tor of ping pong, a coordinator of horseshoe 
pitching, a coordinator of marble playing, a 
coordinator of badminton. a coordinator of 
archery, a coordinator of bag punching, a 
coordinator of billiards a coordinator of 
canoeing, a coordinator of paddle ball, a co- 
ordinator of weight lifting. and a coordina- 
tor of miniature golf. 

One of the most curious coordinations is 
that of code ball 

The code ball coordinator is a gentleman 
named William E. Code, of Chicago. 

Senator Byrp reports a conversation with 
one of the coordinators—-Mr. John B. Kelly, 
national coordinator of physical fitness— 
which brovght to light a superlative plan of 
designating 610 main coordinators under Co- 
ordinator Kelly. 

“The problem,” Senator Byrrp wryly com- 
mented, “will then be to coordinate the co- 
ordinators, which can only be done at the 
expense of great effort and public funds, 
which should be utilized for national 
defense.” 

What can be the matter with our Govern- 
ment, anyway? 

Do children’s marble games in public school 
yards speed the production of airplanes and 
tanks and ships? 

Can Hawaii be defended by canoeing in the 
Rappahannock River? 

Can the Philippines be redeemed by lift- 
ing weights in Trenton? 

Can Australia be saved by archery in the 
Adirondacks? 

Does it help MacArthur and his gallant 
men, besieged in far-off Bataan, if young men 
pitch horseshoes in Philadelphia or in 
Hohokus? 

Pastimes are all right in their proper time 
and place; but what have sucl. pastimes as 
billiards and badminton to jo with the grim 
and. grisly business of winning a “total’ war? 

Or why must a war government, on which 
the despairing hopes of humanity rest, pause 
in its stern duties to lavish profligate and in- 
fantile paternalism on nursery games aud 
penthouse “athletics”? 

And this Office of Civilian Defense extrava- 
ganza is only a part of official Washington 
nowadays. 

The terrible disorganization existing in the 
Government, the conflict of irreconcilable in- 
terests existing there, the waste of tax morey, 
the dispersal of effort-—the sheer confusicn, 
in brief, has kecome so complete as to com- 
prise almost a pattern in itself. 

Maybe it is not an accident or the product 
of boundless incompetence, after all. 

Maybe the new dealers have “planned it 
that way.” 
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This Is a Bill To Increase War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduced a bill to provide for a stand- 
ard 48-hour workweek in war industry, 
with provision for overtime pay in United 

tates bonds or saving stamps at the rate 
of one and a half time for all time each 
week in excess of the 48 hours. This 
bill provides for its going into effect at 
the time of enactment and continuing in 
effect for the duration of this war. The 
bill also provides what is thought to be 
ample definition of wages and hours in 
wartime industries. My proposal is as 
follows: 

A bill to provide for a 48-hour workweek dur- 
ing the present war in wartime industries, 
to provide compensation for overtime, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That (a) notwithstand- 

ing the provisions of any law, during the 
period beginning the day after the date of 
the enactment of this act and ending 30 days 
after the Presidemt proclaims that the hos- 
tilities of the present war have ceased, no 
employer shall be required to pay to any in- 
dividual who is employed to do work which 
is necessary to the performance of a war 
contract compensation at a rate in excess of 
the regular rate at which such individual 
is employed for any employmeni under 48 
hours in any workweek; but such employer 
sha]] pay to such individual compensation 
for employment in excess of 48 hours in any 
workweek at a rate one and one-half times 
the regular rate at which such individual is 
employed. 

(b) Compensation for employment in ex- 
cess of 48 hours in any workweek under the 
provisions of subsection (a) shall be paid in 
such appropriate United States Savings bonds, 
United States Savings certificates, or stamps 
issued under the provisions of section 22 o 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and not otherwise. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act ‘war contract” 
means— 

(a) a contract with the United States en- 
tered into on behalf of the United States 
by an officer or employee of the Department 
of War, the Department of the Navy, or the 
United States Maritime Commission; 

(b) a contract with the United States en- 
tered into by the United Jtates pursuant to 
“An act to promote the defense of the United 
States”; 

(c) a contract, whether or not with the 
United States, for the design, survey, pro- 
duction, manufacture, processing, assembling, 
construction, reconstruction, installation, 
maintenance, storage, repair, alteration, con- 
version, distribution, or supply of— 

(1) any weapon, munition, aircraft, vessel, 
or boat; 

(2) any building, structure, or facility; 

(3) any machinery, instrument, tool, ma- 
terial, supply, article, or commodity; or 

(4) any component material or part of or 
equipment for any article described in sub- 
paragraph (1), (2), or (3) 
the design, survey, production, manufacture, 
processing, assembling, construction, recon- 
struction, installation, maintenance, storage, 
repair, alteration, conversion, distribution, or 
supply of which by the employer in question 


is certified by the President to such employer 
as being contracted for for war purposes. 


Mr. Speaker, my mail is filled with 
pleas from constituents that Congress 
do something to speed up production of 
war material needed to win this war. 
The one thing most frequently suggested 
as slowing down war production is the 
so-called 40-hour week and that seems to 
be what they most want remedied. Al- 
though I worked hard in the Seventy- 
fifth Congress to help enact the Fair 
Standards Labor law, putting a floor un- 
der wages and a ceiling over hours and 
thus helping to bring about the present 
40-hour week, that was before the out- 
break of the second World War and long 
before we were plunged into war. Now, I 
agree with my constituents that patriotic 
laboring men are willing to work 48 hours 
and more in the production of war mate- 
rials and regard it as their patriotic con- 
tribution toward the winning of the war. 
Therefore, I believe the rank and file of 
labor will approve of a 48-hour standard 
workweek instead of the present legalized 
40-hour workweek. No doubt labor 
would welcome this change, especially 
with the knowledge that it pertains to 
war industry only and only for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

It may be there is considerable misin- 
formation as to why some factories are 
working laborers cnly 40 hours per week, 
and it may be also that some of our 
citizens suppose the law now limits labor- 
ers to 40 hours. Such is not the law and 
such is not the case. If laborers are 
worked only 40 hours per week on war 
contracts, it may be because the employer 
does not want to or cannot pay time and 
a half for overtime, or it may be that the 
factories do not have adequate supply 
of materia] to keep men employed for 
more than 40 hours per week, even with 
employees willing and anxious to work 
overtime. There are other factors which 
may be more basically the cause of the 
40-hour workweek as it exists today in 
relatively few cases in actual practice in 
warindustry. Although Iam not a mem- 
ber of a labor organization, nor have I 
ever been a member of a labor union, I 
am not willing to ascribe most of the 
blame for the lack of production today 

-enlirely to the greed of laboring men. 

Whoever may be responsible for our 
war production falling below its possi- 
bility, we should attempt to correct the 
fault effectively with all fairness possible, 
but by any effective means to win a com- 
plete victory with the least possible loss 
of American lives. I am far more anx- 
ious about America carrying out her part 
of the war program by bringing to bear 
the full strength of our productive capac- 
ity, which we started out to do even be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, than I am in seeing 
favoritism shown to any group or class of 
our citizens. I take so much time think- 
ing of our soldiers in the armed forces 
and the safety of our country that I can- 
not regard class advantage or gains of 
any importance in this dire emergency. 

The bill I have just introduced would 
not repeal any law, does not adversely 
affect the gains of labo. through a half 
century but, if enacted, will go far toward 
putting us in the best possible position to 
win an early victory. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a broadcast 
over the Mutual network on Wednesday, 
March 18, in which Mr. Theodore Granik 
and Mr. William H. Davis, Chairman of 
the National War Labor Board, partici- 
pated in a dialog with respect to pro- 
duction and the labor situation. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT PRICE VICTORY? 


ANNOUNCER. What price victory? Mutuai 
presents another program in its series of in- 
terviews with leading Government officials. 
Our purpose in this public-service feature is 
to bring you answers to some of the signifi- 
cant questions that men and women every- 
where are asking about our war effort. To- 
night’s interview deals with the problem of 
labor disputes. The man who conducts these 
interviews, who will ask the questions you 
want answered, is Theodore Granik, well- 
known attorney and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air. His guest tonight is 
William H. Davis, Chairman of the National 
War Labor Board. 

Mr. GRANIK. Mr. Davis, since so much in 
this war depends upon America’s production, 
I can well appreciate the importance of your 
job as Chairman of the National War Labor 
Board. So as a starter this evening, will you 
tell our listeners just what is the job of the 
War Labor Board? 

Mr. Davis. Its job is to settle by peaceful 
means all labor disputes in war-production 
industries when the disputes cannot be settled 
by direct negotiations or by the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor. It op- 
erates under a national agreement between 
labor and management that there shall be 
no strikes or lock-outs for the duration of 
the war. 

Mr. GRANIK. That agreement was made 
after Pearl Harbor, was it not, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; 16 days after Pearl Har- 
bor—on December 23, 1941. 

Mr. GRANIK. Now, what does the agreement 
cover, Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. The agreement under which the 
War Labor Board operates is a three-point 
agreement, and it is binding until we win 
the war. First, that there shall be no strikes 
or lock-outs; second, that all disputes shall 
be settled by peaceful means; and, third, that 
the President should set up a War Labor 
Board to handle the disputes, 

Mr. GRANIK. And that last point is where 
your Board comes in? 

Mr. Davis. That’s right. On January 12, 
1942, the President, by Executive order, set 
up the National War Labor Board under that 
agreement, as a “supreme court” of labor rela- 
tions, so to speak. 

Mr. GRANIK. What is the composition of 
the Board? 

Mr. Davis. There are on the Board four 
members representing management, four rep- 
resenting labor, and four public representa- 
tives. Two of the four labor people are from 
the American Federation of Labor and two 
from the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Mr. GRANIK. What power did the President 
give the Board? ‘ 
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Mr. Davis. He authorized and directed us 
to—and I am quoting from the President— 
“finally determine all labor disputes which 
might interrupt work which contributes to 
the effective prosecution or the war.” 

Mr. GRanIk. How is the covenant that there 
shall be no strikes or lock-outs working out 
in practice? 

Mr. Davis. It is working well. 

Mr. Granix. Working well. Why, it seems 
to me the newspapers have been full of stories 
about strikes 

Mr. Davis. Well, the columns of the news- 
papers have been loaded down with strike 
talk, in spite of the fact that war produc- 
tion has been almost entirely uninterrupted 
by strikes since Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. Granik. Just what are the facts on that, 
Mr. Davis? 

Mr Davis. The facts are that for January 
and February of this year the no-strike cov- 
enant was working at about 99.98 percent of 
perfection. 

Mr. Granik. Why, that’s purer than Ivory 
soap. But what do you mean, Mr. Davis, 
when you say it was working at 99.98 percent 
of perfection? 

Mr. Davis. I mean that strikes were brought 
down to so low a level in January and Feb- 
ruary that the time lost in war production 
was only about two one-hundredths of 1 
percent. And we are doing definitely better 
than that in this month of March. 

Mr. Grantx. Then the agreement is work- 
ing almost to perfection isn’t it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, it is. The covenant ex- 
presses a great democratic movement for all- 
out production by Nation-wide agreement 
among loyal and cooperative patriots, and so 
far in the field of labor relations this idea 
seems to be working. 

Mr. Grantk. You don’t want to leave me 
with the impression, Mr. Davis, that you are 
satisfied with the strike picture, do you? 

Mr. Davis. Certainly not, Mr. Granik. I 
will be satisfied only when stoppages are 
reduced to zero. The deck is pretty clean. 
But the War Labor Board and the Concilia- 
tion Service intend to chase that dirt until 
the deck is as bright as the Star-Spangled 
Banner 

Mr. Granrk. I gather, Mr. Davis, that you 
are not disposed to rest only on statistics 
that show the number of hours lost. 

Mr. Davis. That’s correct. A strike of 2 
dozen men in a bottleneck plant may be 
more cisastrous to our war effort than 
strike ; involving thousands of men who are 
making overcoats for our soldiers. The best 
way to measure the job of the War Labor 
Board is to ask how much better are we do- 
ing this year than last. 

Mr. Granik. Well, what do such compara- 
tive figures show? 

Mr Davis. In January and February this 
year we had less than one-twelfth as much 
idleness due to strikes as we did in January 
and February of last year, and this year there 
are more than three times as many men in 
war production. 

Mr. Granix. In other words, the picture is 
about 36 times as good as it was at this time 
last year 

Mr. Davis. That is correct. We have gone 
thirty-five-thirty-sixths (or more than 97 
percent) of the way toward wiping strikes 
completely out of our war-production pic- 
ture 

Mr. GRANIK. What are some of the things 
that make it difficult to reach that goal? 


Mr. Davis. Basically, the reason why we 
have these few strikes despite the covenant 
to the contrary, is because individual men 
are human beings, lose their tempers, and 
walk off the job, sometimes because of very 
real grievances and sometimes over griev- 
ances that seem very insignificant. 

Mr. Granik. Can't the labor leaders con- 
trol that sort of situation? 

Mr. Davis. They make every effort to. 
There has m been a single strike since 
Pearl Harbor authorized by the responsible 
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leadership of either the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Every time a strike nas 
broken out in war production, these leaders 
have immediately brought pressure on the 
men to go back to work. 

Mr. Grantk. Has this pressure produced 
results? 

Mr. avis. Yes; it has. Last February the 
average length of the strikes was 10 days. 
This February the average is about 2 days. 
Let me give you one of many instances. 
About 2 weeks ago, 120 welders in the Ho- 
boken shipbuilding yard of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. walked out on strike while the case 
was before the War Labor Board. I imme- 
diately informed the international president 
of the union of this situation, and within 4 
hours, through his efforts, the men had 
returned to work. 

Mr. Granix. Why do you think those work- 
ers are willing to go back to work where their 
leaders tell them to? 

Mr. Davis. I think there are two reasons for 
that. In the first place, they are at least as 
anxious to win the war as youand I. In the 
second place, they believe that their griev- 
ances will get a fair hearing. 

Mr. Granik. That’s where the War Labor 
Board comes in. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Granik. The War 
Labor Board comes in to give the disputing 
workers and management a fair hearing, all 
right. But beyond that we have a higher 
goal. We must use this common will to win 
the war as a means to prevent disputes; a 
means to build up in each war-production 
plant mutual confidence and respect until 
any differences that do come up can be 
settled in the plant by direct negotiations. 
Incidentally, that kind of mutual respect and 
confidence should be one of the tremendously 
valuable byproducts of the joint war produc- 
tion drive committees that are being set up 
in the wa’-production plants by the War 
Production Board. 

Mr. Granrk. You said a little while ago, Mr. 
Davis, that the War Labor Board was a “su- 
preme court” in labor disputes. Just what 
did you mean by that? 

Mr. Davis. Well, that means two things. 
First, the Board does not get cases until they 
have gone through a lot of other procedures. 
Employers and employees must use direct 
negotiations and every means specified in 
existing contracts for settling the dispute. 
Next they must call in the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. If they still remain deadlocked, then 
the War Labor Board gets the case. Second, 
the Board has the final authority in these 
controversies. If we cannot settle a dispute 
by mediation or voluntary arbitration, then 
we are directed to settle it by Board decision 
or by arbitration under rules established by 
the Board. There is no appeal from the War 
Labor Board. The parties cannot go from the 
Board to another Government agency, or fight 
their quarrel out on the picket line 

Mr. GRANIK. A little while ago, Mr. Davis, 
we said something about the newspapers. 
You indicated that the press could improve 
its method of handling stories. What spe- 
cifically did you have in mind? 

Mr. Davis. I think the press could do a lot 
to help win the war if it treated strike news 
in a positive rather than in a negative way, 
Mr. Granik. 

Mr. GRANIK. What do you mean by that, 
Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. Well, as the public comes to 
understand what the agreement is, how gen- 
erally it is being observed by labor organiza- 
tions and industrial managements, how the 
disputes which are bound to arise are settled 
by peaceful methods, and how the Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department of Labor 
and the War Labor Board are always on the 
job trying to reduce the work stoppages to 
abs2lute zero. I think the public may ccme 
to have just as much interest in the strikes 
that are prevented and in the democratic 


methods that have been chosen to prevent 
them as in the minute number of strikes 
that do nevertheless occur. I think the press 
could do a lot to help that along. 

-Mr. GrantIK. YOu are suggesting that the 
papers might play up the way the covenant 
is working as part of the story of strikes? 

Mr. Davis. That is exactly my point, Mr. 
Granik. Playing up news of war strikes on 
the front page creates disrespect for this 
Nation-wide ent. Workers with griev- 
ances begin to think, “Well, if those fellows 
can pull a strike, why-can’t I?” My sugges- 
tion is that the press by developing and fol- 
lowing up public interest in what happens to 
local labor leaders who call strikes, and how 
unauthorized strikes are stopped, rather than 
concentrating on the fact that here is an- 
other war-production stoppage, might build 
up respect rather than disrespect for the all- 
important covenant, 

Mr. GRantIk. A great many people, Mr. 
Davis, think that the War Labor Board would 
be helped considerably in reaching its goal 
of 100 percent strike-free production if there 
were a law making strikes illegal. Do you 
care to comment on that? 

Mr. Davis. Well, Mr. Granik, I happen to be 
one of those persons who believe that Con- 
gress should do the legislating. I am always 
glad to give the Congress any special facts 
that lie within my field. But I don’t propose 
to try to be a Congressman or to take the 
grave responsibility of assuming to say what 
laws we should have in this country. 

Mr. Grantk. There is a great deal of inter- 
est in this country in what the Board is going 
to do about the closed shop. I have seen 
statements coming from both sides to the 
effect that if we don’t settle the closed-shop 
question their way we will surely lose the war. 
Have you any comment to make on this? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Granik. I would like 
to give you the answer which I am sure 
would be the answer of most Americans, 
We are not going to lose the war, no 
matter how the War Labor Board rules on 
the closed shop, but there must be an end to 
the factionalism and disunity created by per- 
sons who say in effect that they won’t fight 
unless they have everything their way. 
Neither management nor labor, but only fair, 
reasonable, and fearless decision, has the 
right-of-way so far as the War Labor Board is 
concerned. 





Problems of Small Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received from Mr. Floyd B. 
Odlum, formerly Director of the Division 
of Contract Distritution of the Office of 
Production Management, a copy of his 
final report to the President upon the 
activities of his Division from September 
1941 to late in January 1942. 

In an accompanying lettcr from Mr. 
Odlum to myself, I was particularly inter- 
ested in the following statement: 

On pages 10-13 of this report you will find 
set forth the conclusions I have reached 
resulting from my experience with the prob- 
lems of small manufacturers. I might sum- 
marize these briefily by saying that I am 
persuaded that the solution for the small 
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manufacturer is in the field of essential civil- 
ian work rather than in the field of war 
production, particularly if small business is 
to hold its own in the post-war period. 


Mr. President, I have read Mr. Odlum’s 
report, and because of his analysis of the 
situation of the small manufacturer— 
and for myself I want to say it applies 
with at least equal force to the small 
businessman outside the manufacturing 
industry—and because I believe the re- 
port should be read and studied by Sena- 
tors and people of the country generally, 
I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Odlum’s brief summary of his report 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp; 
also, a copy of his accompanying letter 
to me. 

I have obtained from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate of the cost 
of printing this material. The estimate 
is that the cost will be $189. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


War PRODUCTION Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1942, 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Capper: Knowing your 
deep interest in the problems of small busi- 
ness, I am transmitting to you herewith a 
copy of my report to the President concern- 
ing the work and activities of the Division of 
Contract Distribution of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management which, on my recom- 
mendation, has been merged with the Pro- 
duction Division of the War Production 
Board. 

On pages 10 to 13 of this report you will 
find set forth the conclusions I have reached 
resulting from my experiences with the prob- 
lems of small manufacturers. I might sum- 
marize these briefly by saying that I am 
persuaded that the solution for small manu- 
facturers is in the field of essential civilian 
work rather than in the field of war produc- 
tion, particularly if small business is to hold 
its own in the post-war period. Accordingly, 
I have recommended that responsibility for 
the entire problem of smal! business be cen- 
tered under Mr Leon Henderson, who is 
charged, among other things, with the allo- 
cation of materials for essential civilian 
needs. I have discussed this transfer of re- 
sponsibility and power more fully in the at- 
tached report. I hope you will have an op- 
portunity to examine my conclusions. 

It has been a source of great pleasure to 
me to have worked with you in an endeavor 
to solve this problem which is so vital to the 
preservation of our free enterprjse economy. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
FLoyp B. OpLum. 
Fepruary 20, 1942. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr PreEsiIpeNT: On December 19, 
1941, I had the honor to transmit to you 
certain observations and recommendations. 

Your appointment of Mr. Nelson as Chair- 
man of the War Prodi ction Board has pro- 
vided the recommended essential central 
supervisory authority. Mr. Nelson, in line 
with recommendations I made to Mr Knud- 
sen and subsequently to Mr. Nelson, has 
eliminated overlapping functions and made 
for greater efficiency by merging the Division 
I directed with the Production Division. It 
therefore becomes appropriate for me to ren- 
der the accompanying final report of the 
results achieved by my Division during its 
short life. 

Although the major functions of my Divi- 
Sion were transferred to the Production Divi- 


sion, there were certain general or implied 
activities relating to small manufacturers 
which, in my opinion, do not properly per- 
tain to the Production Division. 

Because of the urgency of this problem of 
small manufacturers, as well as its social and 
economic importance, I have given much 
time to it' The problems of small manufac- 
turers do not alone relate to conversion to 
war production, for in many cases small 
plants can more effectively serve the total 
cause as well as their own best interests by 
remaining in or being converted to essen- 
tial civilian work. In the total war effort 
a large amount of essential civilian produc- 
tion must be continued. In the aggregate, 
this essential civilian production amounts to 
vastly more than the total capacity of all 
the smaller- and intermediate-sized plants. 
To the extent that these intermediate and 
smaller plants remain in the essential civilian 
field, the problems of their readjustment 
after the war will be greatly simplified. I am 
recommending to Mr. Nelson that the entire 
problem of the smaller manufacturing plants 
be centered unde~ Leon Henderson in the 
Division of Civilian Supply, with enlarged 
adequate authority. This is discussed more 
fully in the accompanying report. | 

The attached chart shows visually the 
progress of my Division’s work. 

I appreciate deeply the confidence which 
you placed in me. It was a privilege to serve 
under you in the defense and war programs. 
The assigned task is now completed. If at 
any time in the future I can again serve you, 
please command me. 

Respectfully yours, 
FLoyp B. ODLUM. 


—— 


FEBRUARY 20, 1942. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: This is a brief final 
report concerning my work as Director of the 
Division of Contract Distribution of the Office 
of Production Management from the creation 
of the Division in early September 1941 until 
its merger with the Production Division of 
the War Production Board in late January 
1942. 

ORGANIZATION 


The Division took over as a nucleus for its 
work a Bureau of the Office of Production 
Management known as the Defense Contract 
Service. This organization consisted of 43 
people in Washington, who directed a field 
organization which worked in the 39 offices 
and branch offices of the Federal Reserve 
banks. About 140 people were employed by 
these banks and branches in this service. 

The eight specific functions assigned by 
your Executive order to the new Division of 
Contract Distribution were so sweeping in 
scope as to make it evident that a vastly en- 
larged organization was needed quickly. Be- 
cause some 56 companies were reported to 
have over 70 percent of the defense orders, 
while many companies were faced with shut- 
down due to the impact of priorities, there 
Was an urgency about the need for spreading 
work. Because the smaller plants were not 
able to maintain representatives in Washing- 
ton, it was advisable to decentralize the work 
and carry the service to the plant in the field. 
The precise geographical location of many of 
these plants was not known, although it was 
apparent from statistics available in the Bu- 
reau of the Census that in 1939 there were 
184,000 manufacturing enterprises in the 
United States. Only about 3,600 of these 
plants held prime contracts from the armed 
services for amounts exceeding $50,000. In- 
deed, available adequate information in the 
hands of the armed services covered less than 
12,000 manufacturing plants. 

For various reasons the banking quarters 
of the Federal Reserve System—limited as 
they were in number—were not looked upon 
by small business as ideal locations to serve 
them. In addition, it was necessary to make 
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technical skill available to the smaller plants 
to help them produce efficiently after defense 
and war orders were obtained. 

To meet this situation it was deemed ad- 
visable to adopt the State as a unit of opcra- 
tions and to have at least one adequately 
staffed office in each State and several offices 
for the more industrialized areas with per- 
sonnel qualified to help in plant lay-out, in 
studying plant facilities, and in obtaining 
prime and subcontracts either for single 
plants, pools of plants, or distressed commu- 
nities. 

To aid in this work even in its organiza- 
tional stages two advisory committees were 
formed, one consisting of outstanding plant 
and management engineers; the other con- 
sisting of representatives of smal! business. I 
cannot say too much in praise of the work of 
these committees. They met regularly and 
helped in manifold ways both in the formu- 
lation of policies as well as in their subse- 
quent execution. The membership of these 
committees is set forth in exhibit I attached 
hereto. 

By the end of January 1942, 115 field offices 
had been opened and the Division had over 
1,200 employees working in the field through 
these offices. In addition, State advisory 
committees were organized and 27 chairmen 
had received formal appointments. Believ- 
ing that to a large extent the volume of or- 
ders that could be placed with these smaller 
companies would be in proportion to the 
manpower employed, I pushed this growth of 
field organization most energetically. This 
work was held back seriously by the delays in 
getting personnel “processed” for employment 
by civil service and the personnel branch of 
the Office of Production Management. When 
the Division was merged, approximately one- 
third of the field personnel at work was still 
unprocessed. Some workers had gone for 
weeks without pay, and some after training 
had to accept employment elsewhere for lack 
of funds to live on during the processing 
period. 

To support this field organization an or- 
ganization was perfected in Washington 
which at the end of January 1942 embraced 
more than 600 persons. In addition to a 
small general staff dealing primarily with pol- 
icies and special problems which was supple- 
mented by the two advisory committees men- 
tioned above. the organization of the Division 
consisted of units and sections for prime con- 
tracting, subcontracting engineering plan- 
ning, procurement procedure, exhibits, clin- 
ics, pooling, requirements, distressed areas, 
and certain other branches of the over-all 
program called for by the terms of the Execu- 
tive order. A copy of the organization chart 
is attached hereto as exhibit 2. 

It soon became clear that ascertaining the 
requirements of the armed services only a 
few days in advance of actual procurement 
was not enough. It was necessary to have 
knowledge of such requirement sufficiently 
in advance of procurement dates to break 
them down into their component parts and 
find the smaller plants capable of making 
such components. This meant getting in 
during the planning stages of the work. At 
first, efforts to achieve this end were un- 
successful, but progress was slowly but surely 
made until by January 1942 representatives 
of the Division of Contract Distribution were 
working during the planning stage in most 
of the procurement establishments of the 
Army and the Navy. 

Also by the end of January the War De- 
partment was persuaded that representatives 
of our Division could be of real help by being 
stationed in the various procurement off.ces 
throughout the country. This was effected, 
The results of these two steps should show 
up during the coming months. 

VOLUME OF BUSINESS 

There was no available eccurate measuring 
stick for the results actually accomplished. 
The major work was done in three different 
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places (a) directly with the armed services, 
the Maritime Commission, and certain gov- 
ernmental agencies handling procurement 
by attempting to spread work through a 
greater diffusion of prime contracts, (b) 
with the large prime contractors by attempt- 
ing to have them do more subcontracting, 
and (c) with the smaller plants throughout 
the Nation by obtaining prime or subcon- 
tracts for them. ; 

With respect to prime contracts let by the 
armed services, the number of plants hold- 
ing such prime contracts of over $10,000 in 
amount increased by 45 percent between 
September 1, 1941, and February 1, 1942. 
The work of our Division contributed to this 
healthy increase. To what degree cannot be 
asserted. This rise in prime contractors 
should continue. The present number 
should eventually at least be doubled. 

As to subcontracting, the increase has been 
steady and promises well for the future, if the 
momentum is continued. In this connection, 
I am persuaded that to obtain the production 
goals which you have established we must 
institute some form of mandatory subcon- 
tracting to be written into procurement con- 
tracts depending on the facts of each indi- 
vidual case. The prime contractor can no 
longer be the sole judge as to whether or 
not he will subcontract and how much. 
There must also be a greater liberalization 
in the use of moneys by the armed services 
for advance and progress payments to sub- 
contractors. 

The monthly rate of work being done under 
subcontract at September 1, 1941, was about 
$180,000,000. This monthly rate had in- 
creased to about $430,000,000 by the end of 
January 1942, a rise of 140 percent. This 


amount of subcontracting increased substan- 
tially not only as to dollar value, but also as 
to number of plants employed. 

All the larger prime contractors were ap- 
proached by our Division to organize sub- 


contracting within their own ranks as a mat- 
ter of company and national policy. The 
response was good. Some of the larger com- 
panies at the end of the period had many 
scores of their employees working solely on 
placement of business through . subcon- 
tracting. 

During its short life the Division’s field 
organization (notwithstanding the immense 
work of organization that had to be done) 
placed more than $800,000,000 of work with 
the intermediate and smaller plants. In the 
single month of January 1942 the field offices 
assisted in placing nearly 4,000 contracts and 
subcontracts amounting to over $200,000,000. 
Everything must be measured by compara- 
tives. Compared to the many billions of dol- 
lars appropriated by Congress this $800,000,- 
000 appears small. But the effect upon the 
world of little industry was not without sig- 
nificance. It must be remembered that be- 
tween appropriation and procurement dates 
there is a substantial lapse of time and still 
another lag between the placing of the pro- 
curement order and actual production of ar- 
ticles of war. When thought of in terms of 
the productive capacity of smaller plants, 
this diffusion of confirmed business was very 
important. Even at the $200,000,000 per 
month rate this gives an annual volume ap- 
proximating that done in 1939 by the smaller 
enterprises representing 50 percent in num- 
ber of the total manufacturing establish- 
ments. But that is not all. The trend was 
upward. If the momentum is sustained over 
the next 6 months, it would appear that the 
field offices of the Division will produce a vol- 
ume of business equivalent to the normal 
capacity of all small plants throughout the 
country 

Our efforts in this respect were biting in. 
The m Re- 
sults were being obtained. It was to increase 
this momentum that I recommended the 
merger and integration of the work of con- 
tract distribution with the work of produc- 


tion. Less duplication, less conflict, and 
overlapping of authority and more efficiency 
should make for greater and not lesser re- 
sults. Authority placed centrally should be 
able to do quickly that which we, without 
authority, had to accomplish through per- 
suasion and toil. 
INDUSTRIAL CLINICS 


One of the devices used to spread work was 
the so-called industrial clinic. We would 
arrange for a meeting for a given number of 
days between a group of prime contractors 
having business to let and a group of pro- 
spective subcontractors without orders on 
hand. : 

The whole proceeding would be promoted 
and worked out in detail by the Division of 
Contract Distribution. In the major clinics 
representatives of the armed services would 
be present for consultation. 

Between September 1, 1941, and February 
11, 1942, we held major clinics of this sort 
in the cities of New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Lowell, Providence, and 
New Haven. These major clinics were at- 
tended by over 40,000 prime contractors and 
prospective subcontractors. Many contracts 
have already resulted but many more are 
still in the negotiation stage and will be 
closed in coming weeks. 

In addition to these major clinics, numer- 
ous minor clinics were held which duplicated 
the results of the larger clinics in a smaller 
way, but in the aggregate were extremely 
fruitful of results. 


EXHIBITS 


The exhibit of component parts capable of 
being made by smaller plants was another 
device adopted for the spreading of work. 

By February 1 there had been permanent 
exhibits established in the following cities: 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Los Angeles. Others 
were in process of being opened in Atlanta, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Helena, Memphis, and Buffalo. 

While the preliminary work in connection 
with these permanent exhibits was being 
done, and in order to speed up the productive 
effort among smaller plants, three special 
trains were sent throughout the country 
loaded with “bits and pieces” and manned by 
skilled personnel {rom the armed services, the 
Maritime Commission, Treasury Procure- 
ment, and the Office of Production Mange- 
ment. During 34 working days these trains 
stopped in 79 cities and showed 60,000 com- 
ponent parts and small items to 50,000 manu- 
facturers. Much good will developed from 
these trains. Much business has already de- 
veloped. Several bottlenecks of production 
were broken. The total cost of this effort 
was less than $3 per manufacturer visiting 
the exhibits. In time and train fare that is 
much better than requiring such small manu- 
facturers to come to Washington, to say noth- 
ing of the good will established in attempt- 
ing to bring the work to the plant. 

The results obtained by the trains were so 
successful that truck caravans were prepared 
to carry exhibits to the smaller communities. 
They have already started their tours and are 
meeting with a fine reception and are obtain- 
ing results. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND FACILITIES INVENTORY 


Essentially the job of spreading work con- 
sisted, on the one hand, of finding out the 
requirements of the procurement establish- 
ments and, on the other hand, of locating 
plants capable of making the product. Stated 
thus it sounds simple. In practice it was very 
dificult. To know that so many tanks had to 
be obtained, for example, was not enough. 
Each class of tanks had to be broken down 
into its many component parts. And on the 
facilities side of the problem little was known 
in September 1941. The armed services had 
gathered partial data on about 12,000 plants. 
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The Production Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management maintained a record of 
new machine tools and lists of the locations 
of a limited number of critical tools. The 
surveys of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and like organizations were inade- 
quate in various respects. There was no com- 
prehensive record of industrial facilities in 
Washington or elsewhere. 

Some indication of the magnitude of the 
job may be had from the fact that the Census 
of Manufacturers showed that there were 
about 184,000 manufacturing enterprises in 
existence in 1939; that about 92 percent em- 
ployed 100 workers or less; that about 72 per- 
cent employed 20 workers or less and that 
about 50 percent employed 5 workers or less. 

I had early reached the conclusion that a 
complete inventory of machine tools through- 
out the country should be taken and that a 
centralized and systematic record of plant 
facilities should be established in Washington 
with provision for keeping it current as to the 
number of hours such facilities were working. 
I recommended to the then Director General 
of the Office of Production Management that 
our Division take such an inventory by ques- 
tionnaires sent out through the facilities of 
the Census Bureau. A form was prepared for 
this purpose. The suggestion was not ap- 
proved at the time. 

I had from the beginning of my work in- 
structed the field offices to press vigorously 
their surveys of companies and facilities in 
their local areas, with the result that the 
Division, on February 1, 1942, had in Wash- 
ington the most nearly complete record ex- 
isting anywhere in the country, consisting 
of over 15,000 plants having a total of over 
500,000 machine tools. These records en- 
abled the Division to locate badly needed 
existing facilities promptly in response to 
numerous inquiries from the procurement 
agencies and resulted in a very substantial 
saving both of time and money. 

By the end of January the field offices of 
the Division had on hand facilities records 
covering a total of nearly 70,000 plants, of 
which a large number had been personally 
inspected. 

INDUSTRY POOLING 


Many small plants working alone could not 
handle either an available prime or subcon- 
tract, but by combining their plant facilities 
into pools they could. 

The Division assisted in the actual or pend- 
ing organization of over 200 groups or pools 
of plants. Over 30 of them had progressed to 
the point of receiving orders which aggre- 
gated over $100,000,000. The underlying prin- 
ciple of pooling the resources of scattered 
plants and shops for war production under 
unified man gerial direction has permeated 
the armed services. I am happy to report 
that the Ordnance Department of the Army 
has recently itself sponsored the organization 
of pools for the production of tank parts and 
components with orders aggregating large 
sums. 

INDUSTRY CONVERSION 


The Division effected a conversion of the 
washer and ironer industry to the making of 
antiaircraft gun mounts. This was the only 
case of an entire civilian industry being 
shifted from civilian production to war pro- 
duction prior to Pearl Harbor. Work was 
actively carried on during January on the 
technical phases of bringing the power-shovel 
industry into the tank program and other 
industries into the airplane program. Work 
was also in prugress on the conversion of the 
typewriter industry. 

Conversion of industry was not an exclusive 
function of the Division of Contract Distri- 
bution, although the Executive order of Sep- 
tember 4, creating the Division, provided that 
all conversion plans should clear through it 
to avoid duplication and confusion. No con- 
version plans were submitted by others dur- 
ing my period of office. In December 1941 the 











Director General of the Office of Production 
Management announced that the industry 
branches would have the responsibility for 
industry conversion. 


CERTIFICATION OF DISTRESSED AREAS 


In cooperation with the Labor Division of 
the Office of Production Management, 13 
areas were certified to the armed services as 
distressed, and contracts were awarded to 
these areas aggregating approximately $100,- 
000,000. Sixty similar areas were under con- 
sideration, ana studies were completed with 
respect to 50 additional areas, resulting in 
agreement with the Labor Division that such 
areas were not “distressed” and did not re- 
quire certification for remedial action. 


FINANCIAL AID 


The Division investigated more than 1,000 
cases of industrial concerns which were ex- 
periencin: financial difficulties, and assisted 
approximately half that number to secure 
needed loans. The progress being made in 
this phase of the work is indicated by the fact 
that about two-thirds of the cases were 
handled in the last 6 weeks. 

Numerous conversations were had with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
Federal Reserve Board for the purpose of 
crystallizing a plan to provide loans and other 
financial facilities to SmaWer companies faced 
with working-capital needs, or funds for con- 
version or expansion of their plants and 
equipment. My study of this problem led me 
to believe that a special appropriation for 
this purpose, to be administered by one of the 
existing financial agencies, was indicated as 
desirable. I submitted ty the then Director 
General] of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment in a memorandum dated December 20, 
1941 (copy 01 which is attached as exhibit 3), 
my recommendations regarding the problem 
of providing working capita] and submarginal 
loans in connection with the conversion of 
companies to war production No action has 
thus far been taken ou this recommendation. 


CHANGES IN PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


The Division of Contract Distribution pro- 
moted and assisted in the preparation of nu- 
merous directives by the under secretaries to 
the procurement establishments, all designed 
to speed up the spreading of work and the 
over-all production effort, In the summer 
and fall of 1941. the policy was to deal with a 
large prime contractor ag to price, delivery 
dates, and specification, and let him decide 
and be responsible for the amount of sub- 
contracting, etc . As an example of the prcg- 
ress made in these procedures, I attach hereto 
(as exhibit 4) one of the last directives which 
we had the privilege of draftjng and recom- 
mending. As I pointed out in my letter to 
you of December 19, 1941, there was great 
need for changing the traditional attitude of 
the armed services toward procurement. 
While great strides were made in this direc- 
tion, continuous, pressure for subcontracting 
should be exerted from the top on procure- 
ment Offices in the field to see that the policy 
is carried out. As pointed out above, the 
Division by the end of January had compe- 
tent civilian personnel sitting alongs:de such 
Army procurement officers in addition to 
those already placed with the procurement 
agencies in Washington. Information as to 
requirements was beginning to become avail- 
able in tims to permit more manufacturers 
to get into the program. to bring in sub- 
contracting at the time prime contracts were 
being negotiated, and to establish contacts 
between successful prime contractors and 
prospective subcontractors 

It was geneialiy recognized in the fall of 
1941 that there was resistance on the part of 
the procurement officers of the armed serv- 
ices to breaking down established precedents 
in procurement practices and procedures and 
to receiving directions or advice from Civil- 
ian sources» I was criticized by some for 
not “cracking down” on the armed Services 
in this respect. Lacking authority to carry 
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through on any definite policy of my own, 
I worked on a basis of cooperative effort. 
The efforts made in this direction can now 
be quickly completed under the centralized 
authority vested in the War Production 
Board. 

At the time of the issuance of the Execu- 
tive order various legal impediments ex- 
isted which interfered with the effective 
spreading of work. A law to remove these 
impediments was drafted by my Division 
in cooperation with the armed services and 
other Federal purchasing agencies. The pro- 
posed law was designed to do away with the 
necessity for competitive bids, to permit 
zone or area bidding so as to eliminate 
freight rate differentials, to permit the plac- 
ing of educationa!] orders, to permit the giv- 
ing of orders to pools of plants, and, in cer- 
tain cases, to ease the requirements relating 
to bid and performance bonds. The draft 
of legislation was placed before the Bureau of 
the Budget and subsequently was embodied 
in title II of the first War Powers Act of 1941. 


TAX AMORTIZATION 


The tax amortization committee estab- 
lished by your direction, on which commit- 
tee I served as chairman, promulgated, in 
collaboration with the armed services, regu- 
laticns governing certificates of necessity for 
use by the armed services, and also estab- 
lished a procedure for supervision Of the 
processing of applications. These regula- 
tions were put into actual] practice by agree- 
ment with the armed services, but their 
submission to you for approval in accordance 
with the statute was held back pending action 
by Congress relating to certificates of reim- 
bursement and certificates of Government 
protection. Actual processing went forward, 
and the great number of applications that 
had accumulated is now down pretty well 
to current and normal. 

In line with my recommendations, the 
work of supervising actual processing work 
has been transferred to one of the regular 
divisions of the War Froduction Board and 
the existence of the committee has been 
terminated. 


NEW PLANTS AND FACILITIES 


Projects for new plants and facilities were 
supposed to be passed on by y% committee of 
the Office of Production Management. The 
Division of Contract Distribution on forma- 
tion was invited to have a representative on 
this committee. 

In September 1941, when some degree of 
criticism was directed to the Division for. 
holding up even temporarily certain projects 
considered by the armed services and the 
Production Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Manangement essential to prompt de- 
fens: measures, I stated for our Division 
that until we could find a more satisfactory 
solution we would not object to a new facil- 
ity unless we could locate within 2 days exist- 
ing substitute facilities that would save the 
time required for the creation of new facili- 
ties. There could be no choice as between 
action that would hold up a new project 
necessary for adequate defense and having 
for the time being some duplication of facili- 
ties. Defelse was paramount. 

We did, however, refuse to approve certain 
new projects as to which we felt that, even 
on the face of the record, a case of necessity 
had not been established. Particularly was 
this true when by so doing we thought the 
policy of more intensiv? subcontracting 
would be brought to issue with consequent 
good to the immediate over-all production 
effort. This left the responsibility for action 
completely with the armed services involved 
and the Production Division or the Director 
General of he Office of Production Manage- 
ment. The new Chrysier tank plant was a 
case in point. 

As our organization became perfected and 
our facilities records of smaller plants more 
complete, we were able to satisfactorily show 
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in many cases where existing facilities could 
do in shorter time and with consequent 
spreading of work the production planned 
for a new project. Many applications were 
revised and more subcontracting resorted to 
as a result. One cannot be exact as to the 
new construction and, more particularly, the 
time saved by this work of our Division, but 
it was substantial. 

The problem of adequately handling new 
facilities is still a live and unsolved one. 
My previous recommendation was that a 
New Facilities Board be created for this 
purpose, with proper representation with 
respect to all phases involved, including the 
long range economic and social implications 
of any particular new facilities. 1 now re- 
peat such recommendation. 


SMALL-BUSINESS PROBLEM 


The dangerous situation confronting small 
manufacturers became apparent almost im- 
mediately. The small-business problem cut 
across every line of work being pursued, and 
I was especially alive to it because of your own 
concern for the needs and future of small 
business as expressed in your Executive order 
of September 4, 1941, and the press release 
that accompanied it. 

At the time of the organization of the 
Division, defense orders were piling up in 
comparatively few plants. Certain raw ma- 
terials were becoming scarce, and priorities 
were making the supply on hand and pro- 
jected unavailable to the smaller plants. 
They seemed to be facing catastrophe unless 
something could be done to convert them to 
defense work. Not only would the piants 
themselves be rendered idle with heavy loss 
of investment, but the workers would become 
unemployed. 

My job as set forth in the Executive order 
and amplified in the White House release 
was to try and help these smaller plants 
and their workers while 1t the same time 
speeding up defense production through a 
diffusion of contracts. 

A study of available data disclosed that 
only about one-half of 1 percent of our 
manufacturing enterprises employed more 
than 1,000 workers; about 114 percent em- 
ployed more than 500 workers; and abcut 
844 percent employed more than 100 workers. 
Indeed, there were about 85,000 plants that 
employed 5 workers or less, and nearly 72 
percent or over 133,000 in number which 
employed 20 workers or less. Surely we are a 
Nation of small business. The smaller the 
plant the more need for help in the emer- 
gency relating to priorities and scarce raw 
materials. Many of these small plants had 
no well-established sources of supply or well- 
established credit rating. 

To apply immediate remedial action to 
plants on an individual basis was impossible 
as the names, location, business, and predica- 
ment of such plants were not known and 
could not be ascertained without time and 
organization. On the other hand, the plants 
in the larger categories could be located faitly 
promptly. To approach a conversion of all 
plants not already in defense on a pieceméal 
basis without an over-all, orderly program 
would be merely to make our work ineffectual. 
To search out small plants and get them into 
defense production, while leaving cut of the 
effort larger plants which were still lacking 
raw materials with which to carry on nor- 
mally, would not in my judgment have ex- 
pedited defense production as required by 
the Executive order. One large plant could 
be located and converted into defense pro- 
duction and produce actual defense mate- 
rials in a far shorter time than numerous 
small plants could be converted with the 
same results, whether from the standpoint 
of the defense effort or of workers involved. 
Preliminary studies d‘sclosed that there were 
about 18,000 metal-working plants with more 
than 20 workers either engaged in or con- 
vertible to defense production, which with 
concentrated effort could be converted within 
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6 months. We also had indications that re- 
gardless of how much time was taken, not 
more than a minority of the manufacturing 
enterprises with 20 workers or less (whether 
in metal-consuming industries or otherwise) 
could be wholly converted to defense work. 
The metal-working plants with 20 workers 
or less produced in 1939 only about 4% per- 
cent of the total output of all the plants in 
the chief metal-working industries. The 
larger plants provided the other 95% percent. 

It was also apparent that not all plants of 
our Nation should be converted to defense 
and war work. Our civilian life had to be 
considered. There was a basic minimum ci- 
vilian production that had to carry on. Some 
plants—many plants—would of necessity in 
the public interest have to carry on in this 
field. The essential civilian production for 
1942 was estimated to be over 50 percent of 
the aggregate production (war plus civilian) . 
During the first 6 months of 1942, while the 
war production line is moving upward, the 
ratio of civilian production to war production 
will naturally be over 50 percent. 

In view of these facts, a proposal was made 
by me that would meet both of the objectives 
of your Executive order of September 4, 1941, 
viz, (a) speeding up of defense production 
through a spreading of work down from the 
biggest plants to smaller plants, and (b) the 
helping of smaller plants of the Nation to 
weather the storm of adversity created by 
raw-material shortages and priorities. This 
proposal was that for 6 months the Division 
of Contract Distribution should concentrate 
its efforts toward conversion to defense work 
of plants employing more than 20 workers, 
and that during this same 6-month period 
the smaller plants would be entitled to ob- 
tain sufficient raw materials (with certain 
exceptions as to end products to be made) to 
continue on a living, going concern basis. 
Subsequent to this first 6-month period the 
Division would be free to concentrate its 
efforts on working out permanently the prob- 
lem of the smaller plants. , 

Since it appeared that all the facilities of 
our country eventually would be required to 
support both our civilian and our war econ- 
omy, this was a way of keeping them all intact 
and at work while intelligently going about 
the job of putting them into their proper 
place in either the war or civ.lian realm. This 
seemed to me to be the efficien and effective 
approach to over-all mobilization of industry. 

The Army does not take men out of their 
jobs, even though nonessential, until it has 
places for them for training or service. An 
idle plant for any length of time is a per- 
manent loss because the production failure 
cannot be made up later. An idle machine is 
wasted opportunity. 

The use of scarce materials for nonessen- 
tial products, through this method of indus- 
trial mobilization, would have been almost 
negligible. The scarcities occurred primarily 
in metals and chemicals. In the metal-work- 
ing fields these small ‘ants, if allowed to 
run at the rate they did in 1939, would have 
used less than 3 percent of the 1942 estimated 
supply of scarce materials. But they were 
continuing to get a large part of this amount, 
notwithstanding priorities. Furthermore, 
they were finding substitutes. Also the plan 
was to assure them only a maintenance 
diet equal to about 75 percent of normal op- 
erations. In the 6-month period under this 
proposal only a fraction of 1 percent of 
scarce materials available for 1942 would be 
used by small business that would not be 
consumed by such small business, 
But it meant an assured future for them in 
the post-war world, rather than numerous 
casualties in the transition period of a war 
economy. It meant that all would be kept 
together for the over-all production effort. 
It meant that fear as to the future would be 
isfted from their shoulders, and they could 
Settle down to needed work. It defined, for 
the purpose, small manufacturers as those 


anyway. 


having 20 or less workers, but it took care 
of all satisfactorily in one way or another, 
either in civilian or in defense work. 

The plan was approved by the engineering 
advisory committee and the small-business 
committee. It was discussed with numerous 
representatives of big business, including 
railroad and utility executives. All were 
unanimous that the proposal should be put 
into effect. A brief which was prepared in 
support of this proposal is attached hereto 
as exhibit 5. 

The plan was not adopted. Among the 
principal objections to the proposal were the 
following: : 

(a) The definition of small plants, as those 
having 20 or less workers, was arbitrary. A 
plant in this category might be big or small, 
depending on the industry involved or other 
circumstances. 

(b) The scarce raw materials were so 
needed for the defense and war effort that 
no class of plants should be allowed to make 
any nonessentials with them for any period 
of time, even though some end products, as, 
for example, copper coffins and brass door- 
knobs, might be excluded, and aluminum 
might be completely excluded. 

(c) That any plan to help small business 
should be worked out on aa industry-by- 
industry basis. 

When the proposal was formally submitted 
to the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board, it was referred back to a committee 
of the Office of Production Management for 
further consideration. That committee rec- 
ommended against the proposal and sug- 
gested the industry basis of approach stated 
in (c) above. 

The Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board adopted the committee report and in- 
structed the Division of Contract Distribution 
to develop a new plan along industry lines. 
The plan that was so developed is attached 
hereto as exhibit 6. It was manifestly de- 
signed to meet the same purpose as the orig- 
inal plan but conformed to the industry ap- 
proach for the purpose of initiating further 
prompt action by the industry branches 
themselves. Before further action could be 
taken the War Production Board supplanted 
the Office of Production Management, and 
Mr. Nelson subsequently made his decision. 
That decision was to the general effect that 
the way would be made as easy as possible 
for conversion of small industry to war or 
essential civilian production, but that small 
plants could not expect to use scarce mate- 
rials for nonessentials, except possibly in cer- 


“tain distressed cases where a very small 


amount of material would keep a whole pro- 
duction line moving and where the needed 
material was exceedingly small in relation- 
ship to the total nonscarce materials being 
used and the labor employed. The way was 
further to be made easy by use of simplified 
forms for small plants. 

Small manufacturers have the benefit now 
of knowing what they face, and can prepare 
for it. ; 

I am of the firm belief that a wholesale 
attempt to convert small plants to war pro- 
duction is neither in the interests of speeded 
up war production nor in the interests of 
small plants. Small plants (20 employees 
or less) taken together cannot do one-fourth 
of the essential civilian production that must 
be carried on. Naturally when small plants 
can take on war work and help our over-all 
production along, they should do so as well 
as the larger ones. But speaking generally 
for the class, it seems that small plants are 
better qualified to do established civilian 
work than to attempt new war work requir- 
ing fine tolerances and exact machining. 
Small plants are already in the civilian field 
with established customers. They must find 
their future in the civilian field after the 
war. That future will be tough enough at 
best, what with all the new modern plants 
being constructed and available for the post- 
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war competitive effort. The small plants 
now in nonessential work, speaking generally, 
should be converted to essential civilian work 
with the help-of the Government. Thus 
their way now and in the future will be made 
as easy and secure as possible. 

I am also of the opinion that the problem 
of small manufacturers even though it stays 
as a responsibility of the War Production 
Board can best be solved by those charged 
with civilian supply rather than by those 
whose primary responsibility is to get war 
materials quickly. Those charged with get- 
ting immense, quick war production are nat- 
urally, and properly, going to get it where 
they believe it can best be had. And quick, 
large war production can manifestly be ob- 
tained more assuredly from the large, finely 
equipped centrally located plants than from 
the numerous small units scattered all over 
the United States. 

Nevertheless, the small plant owner’s prob- 
lem is real, urgent, and important to our 
over-all economy now and in the post-war 
period. It is also important from the stand- 
point of national morale. 

There are about 15 different agencies in 
Washington giving time and attention to the 
small-business problem. It is right that they 
should. But there should be a central author- 
ity especially charged with this responsibility 
and to correlate the activities of these other 
agencies. This new office must be armed with 
adequate powers and facilities to carry 
through to proper solution. 

Whoever has this responsibility should quite 
properly be on the War Production Board so 
as to represent thereon a segment of our 
economy just as other representatives on the 
War Production Board represent particular 
interests. Such a representative could also 
help synchronize the work of small plants 
with the war effort and vice versa. Thus such 
representation would be incidental to the 
main job. But it is essential that the powers 
of such small business agency should be 
independent. 

There are two logical places for placing this 
authority relating to small manufacturers: 
(a) The Department of Commerce or (b) the 
Division of Civilian Supply of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

The Department of Commerce might be the 
normal choice considering the long-range as- 
pects of the problem extending beyond the 
war. However, I think the Division of Civil- 
ian Supply is so directly in control] of the var- 
ious elements that will produce the answer 
for small plants that power should be vested 
in that Division for the period of the war. 
That Division already has quite complete con- 
trol over the civilian-production field. It, 
therefore, could find the way to allocate civil- 
ian production so as to keep all small plants 
busy. However, to do the job effectively such 
division must have adequate powers and facil- 
ities. It should have, among other things, the 
power of allocation in the civilian field with 
respect to raw materials and orders. It should 
also have the power to certify plants to some 
finaacial agency of the Government for 
working capital or plant facilities loans. And 
such a certification should be more than 
mere notice or recommendation. It should 
mean the grant of a loan even though the 
borrower has a submarginal credit rating. 

The Department of Commerce, through Mr. 
Jones, and the Division of Civilian Supply 
through Mr. Henderson are already repre- 
sented on the War Production Board, so no 
increase in membership would be involved in 
either my recommendation or the alternative 
recommendation. 

That small plants have not already closed 
up in large numbers is only proof that the 
plan to allot them a very small amount of raw 
materials would not have used much, if any, 
of such raw materials to date. But the next 
few months are the critical ones. I believe 
that practically all plants will be busy by mid- 
summer or early fall through the very pressure 








and weight of the over-all production re- 
quirements, both war and civilian. It would 
be sheer economic waste to allow any to fall 
by the wayside and their organizations to dis- 
integrate while debate over their future 
prevails. 

GENERAL 

The merger of the operating staff of the 
Division of Contract Distribution with the 
Production Division of the War Production 
Board automatically ended the existence of 
my general staff. Many men had given up 
their private affairs to come down to Wash- 
ington and give me a hand with the organ- 
ization, pol’cy, and general problems inci- 
dent to the work of the Division. I greatly 
appreciated their services and want. to record 
such appreciation in this report. Among 
those who did particularly effective service 
are Mr. Edwin Weisl, who acted as general 
counsel; Mr Harry Bruno, who supervised 
the special) defense train project; Mr John 
Whitaker, who acted as my executive assist- 
ant; Mr. Daniel Silberberg, who developed 
plans for giving financial aid to small com- 
panies; Mr. Hamilton Smith, who worked 
with me on all details and development of 
the small-business analysis and proposal; and 
Mr Peter Nehemkis and Mr. George Train, 
who acted most efficiently in many ways on 
special important problems. Mr. Emerson 
Ross also deserves special commendation for 
his work on the small-business problem as 
the representative of the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics delegated to my Division 

The Division of Contract Distribution was 
organized for a .cund purpose It has already 
accomplished much good, and in the future 
can accomplish much more. The momentum 
established will be lost unless the urge to 
move forward with precise objectives is con- 
stantly fostered by imaginative drive. 

I recommended merger with the Produc- 
tion Division in the belief that this drive 
would be continued and that our war effort 
would as a result be promoted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FLoyp B. ODLUM. 


Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 19 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recorr following 
Mr. Odlum’s report, but separately, a ra- 
dio broadcast delivered by me over broad- 
casting station WIBW, Topeka, Kans., by 
electrical transcription, on the subject of 
small business, the war, and the post-war 
period. 5 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Friends in the radio audience, I received a 
letter from a good friend of mine, Dr. V. R. 
Parker, of Natoma, Kans., a few days ago. 
He expresses his views forthrightly and to 
the point, and I honor him for it. 

“Our only business in the United States 
is to win the war and not talk about what 
is going to happen after the war,” Dr. Parker 
says. And he says again: 

“It is win the war at any price and we 
will call it cheap. If it wipes out little busi- 
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ness, that will have to be. But I have faith 
that when this war is won the people will 
be smart enough to solve the little-business 
problems.” 

I have quoted the foregoing sentences from 
Dr. Parker's letter to me because he expresses 
briefly and honestly and clearly what is in the 
hearts and minds of a great many people. 
And I appreciate the spirit of loyalty and de- 
votion and sacrifice that prompts those senti- 
ments. 

In almost the same mail delivery I re- 
ceived another letter. This second letter, 
from which I also expect to quote several 
paragraphs, was from Floyd B. Odlum, who, 
from September of 1941 until late in January, 
was head of the Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion in the Office of Production Management, 
which now has been merged with the Produc- 
tion Division of the War Production Board. 
During his months in Washington I came to 
have a high regard for Mr. Odlum, and a very 
great respect for his ability to see things 
through, both at short and long range. 

Mr Odlum, with his letter to me, enclosed 
a copy of his report to the President on the 
conclusion of his activities. I should note in 
passing that the Executive order appointing 
Mr Odlum prescribed that one of his jobs 
was to fit the small industry into the war 
picture; and to try at the same time to pre- 
serve as much of smail industry as possible 
without hampering or impeding the produc- 
tion for war. 

In his report Mr. Odlum sets out his con- 
clusions resulting from months of experience 
with the problems of small manufacturers, 
backed by years of business experience in 
dealing with the same kind of businessmen 
and industrialists 

“I might summarize these briefly by saying, 
Mr. Odlum wrote to me “that the solution 
for the small manufacturer is in the field of 
essential civilian work rather than in the 
field of war production, particularly if small 
business is to hold its own in the post-war 
period.’ 

Mr. Odlum, I will interject at this point, 
believes it is possible to win the war without 
destroying the small manufacturer and the 
small businessman. And I will say that I 
feel the same way about it. The small buci- 
nessman, the small manufacturer, the 
farmer—these are the basic elements of what 
we call the American way of life. We are 
fighting this war in part to preserve this way 
of life I say we should not ourselves destroy 
that way of life while fighting a world war to 
preserve it. Now let us see what Mr. Odlum 
Says along this line in his letter to the Presi- 
dent, from which I quote: 

“My job as set forth in the Executive order 
and amplified in the White House release was 
to try to help these smaller plants and their 
workers while at the same time speeding up 
defense production through a diffusion of 
contracts.” 

I might say in passing that there are, or 
were, about 184,000 manufacturing plants in 
the United States. 

“Only about one-half of 1 percent of our 
manufacturing enterprises employed more 
than 1,000 workers,” Mr. Odlum continues in 
his report. “About 1% percent employed 
more than 500 workers and about 8% per- 
cent employed more than 100 workers. In- 
deed, there were about 85,000 plants that 
employed 5 workers or less, and nearly 72 
percent, or over 133,000 in number, em- 
ployed 20 workers or less. 

“Surely we are a Nation of small busi- 
ness,” comments Mr. Odlum at this point in 
his report. “The smaller the plant the more 
need for help in the emergency relating to 
priorities and scarce raw materials. We also 
had indications that regardless of how much 
time was taken, not more than a minority 
of the manufacturing enterprises with 20 
workers or less, whether in metal-consuming 
industries or otherwise, could be wholly con- 
verted to defense work. The metal working 
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plants with 20 employees or less produced 
in 1939 only 414 percent of the total output 
of all the plants in the chief metal-working 
industries. 

“It is also apparent,” continues Mr. Odlum, 
and I particularly want you to get this 
point— 

“It was also apparent that not all plants 
of our Nation should be converted to defense 
and war work. 

“Our civilian life had to be considered. 
There was a basic minimum civilian produc- 
tion that had to carry on. Some plants, 
many plants, would of necessity in the pub- 
lic interest have to carry on in this field. 
The essential civilian production for 1942 
was estimated to be over 50 percenc of the 
total (war plus civilian) .” 

Accordingly Mr. Odlum made a formal 
Proposal to speed up production through 
spreading work down from the biggest plants 
to the smaller plants, and to help smaller 
plants weather the storm. The proposal in 
brief was that the Government attempt to 
convert plants employing more than 20 per- 
sons to war purposes, and divert enough raw 
materials (2 percent, Mr. Odlum figured, 
would do the job) to the small plants with 
less than 20 employees to, as he put it, “con- 
tinue on a living, going concern basis.” 

And here is Mr. Odlum’s argument for his 
proposal—a proposal which, I regret to say, 
was not adopted, and was followed by Mr. 
Odlum’s retirement from his job as head of 
the Division. In his letter to the President 
Mr. Odlum put it this way, and again I quote 
his language: 

“Since it appeared that all the facilities of 
our country eventually would be required to 
support both our civilian economy and our 
war economy, this was a way of keeping them 
all intact and at work while intelligently 
going about the job of putting them into 
their proper place in either the war or civilian 
realm. This seems to me to be the efficient 
and effective approach to over-all mobiliza- 
tion of industry. The Army does not take 
men out of their jobs, even the nonessential, 
until it has places for them for training or 
for service An idle plant for any length of 
time is a permanent loss, because the produc- 
tion failure cannot be made up later. An 
idle machine is wasted opportunity. 

“In the 6 months’ period under this pro- 
posal only a fraction of 1 percent of scarce 
materials available for 1942 would be used by 
small business. But it meant an assured fu- 
ture for them in the post-war period rather 
than numerous casualties. It means that all 
would be kept together for the over-all pro- 
duction effort. 

“The plan was approved by the engineering 
advisory committee of the small business 
committee. It was discussed with numerous 
representatives of big business, including rail- 
road and utility executives. All were unani- 
mous that the proposal should be put into 
effect,” says Mr. Odlum, and then adds: 

“The plan was not adopted.” 

Just one more quotation from Mr. Odlum’s 
report, with which I think the country should 
be made familiar, as follows: 

“I am of the firm belief that a wholesale 
attempt to convert small plants to war pro- 
duction is neither in the interest of speeded- 
up war production nor ir the interest of small 
plants. 

“Small plants (20 employees or less) taken 
together cannot do one-fourth of the essential 
civilian production that must be carried on. 
Small plants are already in the civilian field 
with established customers. They must find 
their future in the civilian field after the war. 
That future will be tough enough at best, 
what with all the new modern plants being 
constructed and available for the postwar 
competitive effort The small plants now in 


| nonessential work, speaking generally, should 
be converted to essential civilian work with 
Thus their way 


the help of the Government. 
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now and in the future will be made as easy 
and secure as possible.” 

Now my friends, 1 have taken a lot of time 
to give you the picture of the small industry 
and the war effort as Mr Odium has painted 
it, I have done it because I believe the coun- 
try should have a better understanding of 
what is going on, and also I venture the pre- 
diction that before the ycar is out the Gov- 
ernment will realize that Mr. Odlum’s pro- 
posal has a lot of merit, and will try to put 
it into effect, though it may be a little too 
late to get the best results. 

Again I say it is highly necessary that the 
Government make every effort to preserve 
every small industry and business that can 
be saved, 

I say aiso it is to the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and in the interest of winning what 
promises to be a long and tough war to keep 
as much business going as possible. The peo- 
ple of this Nation and of other nations are 
going to have to be fed and clothed and 
kept busy. 

Doubtless most of you have now payed the 
first installment on your Federal income tax. 
It was, for most of you, two or three or more 
times what you paid last year. The new tax 
bill will double the size of your income tax. 
There will be other taxes. Now, income taxes 
cannot be collected from businesses that have 
folded up nor from people without occupa- 
tions or jobs. Those taxes are not going to 
be collected in sufficient amounts if they come 
only from Government plants operating in 
war industries. That is another reason for 
keeping the small business, the small indus- 
try, the independent operators in business to 
as great an extent as possible. 

So I tell you very frankly that while I in- 
tend giving full and 100-percent support to 
the war effort, also 1 intend to continue and to 
redouble my efforts to preserve the small inde- 
pendent businessman and the economic 
status also of our farming population, These 
people are needed now in our war effort, and 
they will be needed after the war. What do 
you folks think about it? 

There is another job that will have ‘o be 
done, and which, I believe, Congress will do, 
with the help—perhaps I better had said with 
the insistence—of you people on the home 
front 

I say the time has come for the Federal 
Government to practice some of the sacrifices 
its officials, and columnists and broadcasters, 
have been calling upon the rest of the country 
to make. You are being told daily tha! you 
must come to a lower standard of living; per- 
baps even lower than prevailed in the early 
thirties—personally I believe it will be much 
lowe 

I say it is time for the Federal Government, 
with its luxurious and streamlined depart- 
ments, overloaded with overhead and bureaus, 
to come and to come speedily to a lower 
standard of living for itself. 

Congress must pare down the number of 
bureaus and agencies and departments created 
of late years, and the ‘ime to do it is now. 
The House of Representatives is making a 
start on the appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Senate should 
go further in cutting appropriations, espe- 
cially for traveling expenses, for bulletins 
that are not needed, thousands of household 
visitors with advice that is not essential. 
Every agency has or is creating for itself huge 
publicity departments; propaganda agencies 
that waste paper and waste public funds; 
that devote too much of their energies to tell- 
ing the people why “our agency” should be 
bigger and better paid and cover more terri- 
tory 


And regardless of all the talk in high places 
that it would not happen again, shipbuild- 
ing and other contractors are again making 
unconscionable profits. Senator Byrp of 
Virginia, chairman of the Joint Congressional 


Economy Committee, only last week called 








attention to a $4,000,000 profit on 37 boats for 
the Maritime Commission. Senator Truman, 
of Missouri is doing a good work along the 
same iine 

This Congress must cut out nonessential 
spending, put a stop to war profiteering, and 
put every energy to winning the war. 





Depletion-Allowance Provision of Pro- 
posed Internal Revenue Law 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr, President, I have re- 
ceived a very excellent letter opposing the 
elimination of the depletion-allowance 
clause from our revenue laws. The let- 
ter is from Mr. R. Elmo Thompson, of 
Tulsa, Okla., who is an executive of an 
independent oil company and is familiar 
with this subject. He offers the most 
compact, concise, and convincing argu- 
ments which I have yet seen in support 
of the depletion-allowance policy. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the letter 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

SuPERIOR O1L CORPORATION, 
Tulsa, Okla., March 12, 1942. 
Senator Josn LEE. 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: It is reported the deple- 
tion-allowance provision of the proposed 
internal-revenue law will be for consideration 
on Monday and Tuesday, March 23 and 24, 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, and while this hearing does not di- 
rectly concern the action of the Senate, it 
unquestionably is of most importance to the 
oil industry of Oklahoma, as well as of the 
Nation, and because the State of Oklahoma 
is so dependent upon the oil industry it 
should be of considerable interest to you. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has recently 
given much publicity to the question of de- 
pletion allowance by listing it as one of the 
tax loopholes resulting in an unfair avoid- 
ance of taxes by the oil producers to the 
discrimination of all other taxpayers, and has 
stated the Government is being deprived of 
some $80,000,000 a year taxes which it should 
be receiving in all fairness to the other tax- 
payers. This statement uncontested will be 
readily accepted as a fact by those unfamiliar 
with the oil business, for everyone believes all 
taxes should be assessed and collected with- 
out discrimination and in proportion to the 
ability to pay. The question to be answered 
is whether the system of depletion allowance 
in the computation of incomes taxes is in 
fact a loophole or an avoidance, and should 
it be found to be such a loophole or avoidance, 
then it is a question of determining whether 
it is necessary or desirable in the interest of 
the national welfare, 

Without the recitation of the history of this 
permitted deduction, which is in your files, 
and without the use of technical language, it 
is my purpose by this letter to inform you 
of the fundamental reasoning for preserving 
the principle of depletion allowance from the 
practical standpoint of operating a purely 
producing oil unit, for without its preserva- 
tion it is my conviction the search for new oil 
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reserves will virtually cease, except by those 
exceptionally large companies which are in a 
position to acquire sufficient profits from re- 
fining, marketing, distributing, and pipe-line 
facilities to absorb losses sustained by all 
purely producing units. In this connection 
only those companies making substantial 
profits from the crude oil after it is discovered 
and produced are today showing reasonable 
profits, upon which they are paying substan- 
tial taxes, and this is because the Price Ad- 
ministrator has frozen the market price of 
crude oil at a level below that prevailing in 
1937, which year was 20 cents per barrel less 
than in 1929; but before doing this the price of 
gasoline and other refined products had risen 
to unusual levels and these have only re- 
cently been frozen at these higher levels. 
This has obviously placed the refining, mar- 
keting, and distributing business in the 
favored category, which is by no stretch of 
the imagination the real risky or hazardous 
end of the oil business. The earnings of 
pipe-line facilities have in no manner been 
affected by the price of crude oil or the price 
of gasoline. These facts are only background 
for a discussion of the principle of depletion 
allowance, which is only applicable to pro- 
ducing oil properties. 

A statistical survey recently completed 
discloses that during the past year all wild- 
cat ventures, which are efforts to discover 
new producing fields, resulted in only 5 
successful operations out of each 100. 
Within the past few months the Barnsdall 
Oil Co. opened a new field in Arkansas, but 
the successful producing well which opened 
the field was obtained after drilling four 
dry holes in that vicinity, each of which 
furnished geological information sufficiently 
encouraging to cause the company to con- 
tinue prospecting, but these four dry holes 
cost that company a minimum of $150,000 
and the new producing well another 
$60,000. Should the principle of depletion 
allowance be discarded, the Treasury De- 
partment will permit a charge against the 
company’s income of the dry-hole ventures, 
but the capital has been completely wiped 
out and is not available to reengage in an- 
other venture, Should the depletion allow-~ 
ance be permitted only on the discovery 
well, as has been suggested by Mr. Paul, of 
the Treasury Department, then the capital 
in that one well will eventually be returned 
to the company for new undertakings, but 
this will in no manner return to operations 
the loss of capital involved in the dry-hole 
efforts to discover the pool. Obviously, every 
reservoir of capital, regardless of its size, 
will eventually be depleted under such a 
program, and obvicusly the owners of such 
capital would cease risking same in the oil 
business, and if oil is to continue being 
supplied to this Nation it must come from 
foreign countries, where no such restric- 
tions upon capital are made or left to the 
Government itself. 

Now the question arises whether 2744 per- 
cent is a reasonable or unreasonable deple- 
tion allowance, and reference to the history 
of this legislation will disclose this percent- 
age was agreed upon by operators, as well 
as Congress, as the nearest approach to an 
equitable solution of the problem. A more 
perfect solution from the standpoint of ac- 
curacy would probably ke to analyze each 
successful venture and charge it with the 
cost of all dry holes, administration expense, 
geological and legal expense, leases acquired, 
and abandoned, etc., which heretofore was 
determined as being entirely impractical 
from the standpoint of the Government, as 
well as the operator, because of the likeli- 
hood of continuous disagreement between 
both parties as to what were proper charges 
against the ultimate discovery. It should 
be seen all income from producing wells can- 
not, in fairness, be treated as the same kind 
of income applicable to most other busi- 
nesses, for certainly a substantia] part is a 
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return of capital and in many instances it 
is a return of capital expended in years pre- 
vious to the year in which the income from 
the production was received. This principle 
has long been recognized by the Government 
in the lumber business, as well as all min- 
ing operations involving the exhaustion of a 
given deposit of ore or a certain acreage of 
growing timber. The only difference in the 
comparison is the percentage of the deple- 
tion allowance and the fact much more cap- 
ital is lost in the discovery efforts of the oil 
business before production is obtained than 
in either the lumber or mining business. 

In addition to the equitableness of the 
allowance, if it is in the national interest to 
continue the oil business in the hands of 
private operators, you should also under- 
stand that sitfice the advent of the system 
of proration in the interest of conserving oil 
for the Nation, all producers have been forced 
to continuously use substantial credit. There 
is no way to avoid the constant borrowing 
of money against already acquired production 
if operations are to be continved under the 
system of proration. This will be under- 
standable when you appreciate all dry holes 
must be paid in cash and the cost of pro- 
ducing wells can only be recaptured on the 
installment plan over a period of years; 
hence, all capital will be soon exhausted un- 
less there is a cessation in the drilling of 
wells, which will automatically deplete the 
reserves of the operator and soon have him 
out of business. To keep in money with 
which to prospect, the operators are univer- 
sally borrowing money and pledging their 
producing properties, agreeing to repay same 
on a certain monthly schedule, and these 
loans are actually being repaid in the main 
from the depletion allowance. Without the 
depletion allowance the charge upon income 
in the form of taxes will not leave a sufficient 
sum to retire the indebtedness and although 
negotiations may result in relieving the 
amount to be paid temporarily upon said 
obligations, it will obviously likewise result 
in an inability to obtain the same amount 
of credit on the same terms of repayment 
when no new production has been found 
to take the place of the oil run from the 
property during the life of the loan. 

It appears clear that while the Treasury 
might recapture some $80,000,000 additional 
taxes (and I am assuming this figure to be 
correct), this sum would decrease annually 
as the oil production from the present pro- 
ducing wells declines with little likelihood of 
new ventures being started. Hence, it ap- 
pears this problem should be approached 
from the standpoint of whether the tempo- 
rary income to the Treasury is more desirable 
or whether the past system of discovering 
reservoirs of oil for the national welfare 
should be continued. 

Kindest regards. 

Yours truly, 
R. ELMO THOMPSON. 


Production and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered on March 18, instant, by 


Mr. L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division and Divi- 
sion of Public Contracts of the United 
States Department of Labor, on the sub- 
a of Production and the Labor Situa- 

on, 

There heing no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printec in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Let me say at the outset that if the en- 
forcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 and the Walsh-Healey Act interfere with 
the production of one tank, or ship, or plane, 
or gun, it should cease tonight. If 1 minute 
is to be lost in the race to equip the United 
Nations to smash the Axis because of the 
overtime provision of the law, we ought to 
strike it from the statute books—not a week 
or a month from now but at once. Nothing 
should, and nothing will, deter us from the 
task ahead—the accomplishment of a pro- 
gram of arms production that will see the 
machines of this Nation in operation every 
hour of every day. 

When the clouds of war were gathering 
over Europe, a time when not many Ameri- 
cans felt that this Nation might be threat- 
ened, I was one of that comparatively small 
group that felt—and said—that we in the 
United States ought to be preparing to take 
our part in the struggle. Those were the days 
when to suggest American participation was 
not the popular thing to do. I say this, not 
to claim credit for farsightedness but to let 
you know that I felt then as I do now, that 
we have but one major task before us—to win 
this war. I want to emphasize that again to- 
night. Winning the war is paramount to 
every other issue—the 40-hour week, social 
gains, or anything else. Our every consid- 
eration should be devoted to that end. 

This is my first opportunity to address you 
as Adminjstrator of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision. It comes at a time when the wage- 
and-hour law is under concerted attack. I 
should like to speak to you as an impartial 
public servant; to review the whole problem 
of overtime in national defense industries 
from the viewpoint of the arguments that 
have been brought forward and the questions 
that have been and are being raised every 
day. I should like to discuss this from the 
knowledge of the facts we have in the De- 
partment of Labor bearing on our Federal 
labor legislation, remote or direct, on the job 
of winning this war. It is not my purpose 
here to defend this legislation, but rather 
to make an appraisal of it from the stand- 
point of all of us as citizens concerned with 
winning the war. 

The question in everyone’s mind today is 
this: Can we keep our defense plants running 
24 hours a day with the present restriction 
on labor’s hours? Should the 40-hour week 
be suspended or modified for the duration, 
so that our Army and our Navy will get the 
war materials they must have to stop and 
eventually defeat the Axis? Much has been 
written within the past few weeks concerning 
the 40-hour week and its effect upon all-out 
arms production. Much of what has been 
written has been inaccurate; much has been 
misleading. There are some fantastic mis- 
conceptions on the subject abroad today, and 
I therefore welcome this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the matter with you. 

You may have read or heard it said that 
there is no flexibility in the overtime pro- 
visions of our law; that it was created to 
spread employment in time of peace, when 
millions were without jobs; that it now en- 
forces a workweek that is not only unneces- 
sary but actually detrimental to the war pro- 
gram. The New York Times, in an eda ‘orial 
on February 16, under the title “Fighting 
the War On a 40-Hour Week,” explores the 
background of the law, infers that it was 
predicated on breaking the back of unem- 
ployment, and suggests that the maximum 
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output week lies somewhere between 48 and 
60 hours for most occupations in the United 
States. 

To this 1 want only to say that in the war 
industries of America today there is no 40- 
hour week. I mean that literally, for these 
are the facts: Ninety percent of the plants in 
important defense industries today are oper- 
ating more than 70 hours a week. Three~ 
fourths of these plants are operating some 
departments at least 120 hours a week. Two- 
fifths of them are carrying on an important 
amount of production for more than 160 hours 
a week. 

The miils and factories of America engaged 
in vital war production are now working 80 
hours a week and more. Included in these 
plants are smelting and refining, brass, cop- 
per, bronze, chemical factories, and engine 
manufacturing other than airplane engines. 
Aircraft plants, blast furnaces, defense ship- 
yards, and plants producing machine tool 
accessories are all in operation today for 80 
hours and more every week. 

In the light of these figures, do you believe 
that the standard workweek for maximum 
output ought to be somewhere between 48 
and 60 hours? 

Let’s look at this question of hours per 
week from another viewpoint. Consider the 
hours of work in war industries surveyed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the first 
half of December. Bear in mind that these 
figures include some of the time worked prior 
to Pearl Harbor and that the period of the 
survey was too early to include the full ac- 
celeration resulting from our entrance into 
the war. Despite this, the average number 
of hours per shift workec in leading war in- 
dustries ranged from 54 hours in machine 
tool accessories, 52 hours in fire-arms manu- 
facture 47 hours in iron and steel forgings 
and explosives manufacturing to 46 hours 
in shipbuilding. Comparable weekly work 
hours were in use in all othe: important war 
industries. 

No, we are not fighting this war on a 40- 
hour week—nor over a 40-hour week, much 
as some of our editorial writers would have 
you believe’ Not when over 90 percent of our 
shipbuilders are working an average of more 
than 12 hours overtime per man per week, 
when 96 percent of the workers in the ma- 
chine tool industry are employed 56 hours 
a week, or when over 66 percent of our engine 
builders are working an average of better 
than 14 hours overtime a week. 

It: has been written—and frequently of 
late—that the. “40-hour week” was a factor 
in the ruin of France. By inference it is 
suggested that the same thing can happen 
here. I want, therefore, to draw your atten- 
tion to a very important distinction. It was 
the 40-hour week for machines that con- 
tributed to the downfall of that nation, for 
France emplcyed her machinery for only 40 
hours instead of hiring additional workers. 
We Americans, I can assure you, are not mak- 
ing that mistake. We are striving toward 
the utilization of every piece of plant equip- 
ment and every ounce of industrial capacity 
for producing urgently needed war materials. 
We are accomplishing that purpose by install- 
ing second, third, and even fourth shifts of 
workers. Although the use of extra shifts 
necessarily varies according to the needs of 
different industries, a vast majority of plants 
are producing an important volume of war 
materials on a 120-hour basis. 

Utilization of machinery in war plants in 
January of 1942 was far greater than that of 
September 1941, and the September record 
was better than that of December 1940. Be- 
tween September and January we increased 
the effective utilization of our war produc- 
tion facilities by 10 to 15 percent. There is 
ample evidence to show that the payment 
of overtime did not deter even greater plant 
utilization. Only 2 out of 650 employers 
whose plant operatiors ere reprecented in 
the Bureau of Labcer Statictice curvey declared 
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that overtime paid after 40 hours prevented 


more complete plant operation. 
of 650. 

“End the 40-hour week” was the cry of the 
Detroit Times in an editorial which that pa- 
per published on March 7. In part, the 
Times declared: “That men should be paid 
good wages and collect overtime is, of course, 
conceded But every worker, every indus- 
trialist, every poor man, every rich man has 
an equal stake in this war.” Let us see who 
would gain should this editorial advice be 
followed. Not the worker, it is obvious. Not 
the production program, because we are con- 
stantly stepping up plant utilization right 
now. Would the Federal Government save 
on defense contracts through reduced labor 
costs? 

Let’s examine this matter of Government 
contracts. There are some $56,000,000,000 
worth of these contracts Outstanding today, 
the majority of which provide for lump pay- 
ment to the contractor regardless of changes 
in cost and from which the Government 
could not benefit from reduced cost of over- 
time 

Then who would benefit? Repeal or sus- 
pension of the law would have one certain 
result. Whatever saving might accrue would 
flow to the producer of the goods, not to the 
Government 

Here is a fact you nay have overlooked. 
Take away overtime and you cut wages, as 
Senator Tarr said recently in pointing out 
that the law does not prchibit work in 
excess of 40 hours. Is it good policy or plain 
good business to cut wages in the face of 
rising prices? 

There is a common misconception which 
many writers have failed to point out. A rise 
in labor cost of, for example, 10 percent, does 
not necessarily mean an increase of 10 percent 
in cost of production, for there are other 
factors which must be taken into considera- 
tion. A recent study indicates that it is actu- 
ally more profitable for an employer to work 
his men “8 hours and pay overtime than 40 
hours because of the more efficient use of his 
productive capacity 

Shortage of labor has frequently been cited 
as justifying repeal of the overtime require- 
ments. The San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
echoes a common view in an editorial titled 
“Conditions That Impede the Victory Pro- 
gram,” which it printed in the closing days of 
1941. “The Wages and Hours Act,” it said, 
“based on peacetime and even on depression 
conditions, is proving to be a bottleneck in 
the victory program proposed by President 
Roosevelt and Office of Production Manage- 
ment Director-General Knudsen.” May I 
point out that the Bureau of Employment 
Security indicates that shortages of raw ma- 
terials will result in serious unemployment 
during 1942. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that employment in civilian pro- 
duction will be curtailed by almost 8,000,000 
workers between the fourth quarter of 1941 
and the fourth quarter of 1942 

The aircraft industry has been able to 
double its employment by adding second and 
third shifts which the 40-hour week standard 
encourages. 

Lieutenant General Knudsen, now Army 
Director of Production, declared a few days 
ago in an address at Des Moines that—and I 
am qu “Shelving of the 40-hour week 


Only 2 out 


ting: 


is unnecessary so long as we have sufficient 
manpower to operate swing shifts.” General 
Knudsen speaks not only from personal ex- 
perience but from an intimate and long-time 
kn ge of production factors 

Ag it has been said that the problem is | 
one lack ¢ skilled workers. The training 
p 1 which accelerated by the Over- | 
time penalty of the law, together with the | 
dilu 1 of the production process, is the | 
obvious solu that problem. Using this | 
technique, we are breaking down into simpler j 
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operations the production of units, a process 
that has been made possible through the co- 
operation of labor. Applying this produc- 
tion-line principle, it is possible to use men 
and women of lesser skills in these subopera- 
tions and thus keeping materials flowing 
without interruption. 

The experience we gained in the last World 
War has been invaluable to us in the present 
We learned the importance of stabilized con- 
ditions throughout the country We learned 
that the maintenance of universal standards 
of labor the country over eliminated some 
of the tendency for labor to migrate from 
job to job or State to State. We know some- 
thing of this production business in America 
and for once the aggressors wil] find that 
production is not too little or too late. We 
are ready for the task that faces us now. 
Because we appreciate the magnitude of the 
job we have to do and because we have the 
industrial machinery and the labor to man 
it, we are prepared 

The Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Act assisted American industry 
to meet today’s need for total war production. 
They stimulated the operation of mul.iple- 
shift systems which, week after week, month 
after month, have stepped up the productive 
capacity of the Nation. Look at the record 
with an open mind and you will See that 
there is in reality no 40-hour or 60-hour or 
80-hour week in the war plants of America. 
They can produce and will produce the tools 
of war 160—yes, even 168 hours a week. We 
can and will produce the materials that will 
win this war and we shall have preserved our 
way of life in doing so. 





Labor and Labor’s Employers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, Mr. 
John Borg, publisher of the Bergen 
Evening Record, of Hackensack, N. J., is 
recognized as one of New Jersey’s most 
gifted editorial writers, and I beg to ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Borg’s 
editorial which appeared in the Bergen 
Evening Record of Wednesday, March 
18, entitled “America’s Greedy Employ- 
ers of Labor.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S GREEDY EMPLOYERS OF LABOR 

In their current defense of organized 
labor’s widely criticized 50-percent overtime 
premiums in our defense industries, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations leaders constantly 
stress their contention that opposition to 
continued application of the overtime pre- 
mium for the duration comes from greedy 
employers who want to grow fat at the ex- 
pense of labor. The suggestion that over- 
time premiums be withheld from employees 
and turned over to the Federal Government 
to be held in escrow to pay adjusted compen- 
sation to the millions of selectees at the end 
of the war has not been met by laborites. 
It seemed effectively to strip them of their 
major contention that only the greedy em- 
ployers would benefit by a suspension of over- 
time premiums for the duration. 





“Greedy employers” and “economic royal- 
ists” are euphonious phrases used effectively 
by persons with most to gain from capitaliz- 
ing on them. The President used the one to 
his great political advantage in his first two 
campaigns. In sqme parts of official: Wash- 
ington and among the rank and file of labor 
the other has been used for several years by 
labor leaders to at least their great psycho- 
logical advantage. Our economic royalists of 
another day—riding high, wide, and hand- 
some with extravagances and practices that 
justifiably brought about their downfall as a 
ruling class—are merely a memory of an eco- 
nomic jazz era that is better buried and for- 
gotten by a people now confronted with the 
sterner problem of their self-governing sur- 
vival. Returning from the funeral of Amer- 
ica’s economic royalists, it might be well to 
give some thought to the Nation’s current 
crop of greedy employers—to see who they 
are and to what extent their rapacious greed 
enslaves America’s downtrodden masses. 

One of our greatest industrial enterprises, 
engaged almost exclusively in production for 
the Nation’s all-out war effort, is the United 
States Steel Corporation. In theory, as well 
as fact, that invaluable corporate colossus is 
owned by 217,350 preferred and common 
stockholders who have a net investment of 
$1,400,000,000 in their enterprise, which in 
turn gives employment to 304,000 American 
citizens and produces 20 percent of the coun- 
try’s steel, so vital in winning our present 
back-to-the-wall war 

Of those 217,000 stockholders, 88 percent 
are individuals—49 percent women—while 
the minority 12 percent is owned by fiduci- 
aries, banks, insurance companies, educa- 
tional institutions, and others. The average 
individual holdings of preferred and com- 
mon stocks are 34 and 86 shares, respectively. 
The average 1941 dividend of such individual 
preferred stockholders was $238, and to the 
same classification of common stockholders 
it was $144 

To provide the property, buildings, ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies, and working 
capital in which and with which the 304,000 
employees earn their living, their corporation 
had a net capital investment of $4,646 for 
each employee. The average annual salary 
of these employees was $1,978, which is 
equivalent to $38 weekly and compares with 
an average weekly return of $4.57 to indi- 
vidual preferred stockholders and an average 
weekly return of $2.77 to individual common 
stockholders. (As previously stated, these 
small individual investors own 88 percent of 
their corporation.) 

But where, the radicals may ask, did those 
little capitalists get the funds to buy stock 
in an American corporation and thus, our 
soap-box orators assert, drain the lifeblood 
from the working class? Why, most of them 
got it by working and saving half a lifetime 
or more, pursuant to a homely American 
tradition that thrift and frugality are virtues, 
not vices in accord with modern thecries of 
textbook economics experts in Washington. 

Those thrifty investors did not need stat- 
utes to compel them to save part of their 
earnings for an inevitable rainy day; they 
learned that lesson of sane family economy 
at their mother’s knee. They did not ac- 
quire their pittance working by the clock 
or slowing down their production efforts but 
rather by speeding them up, as must all in- 
dividuals who have the requisite ambition 
to rise above their fellows in any class of 
American society or human endeavor. 

In brief. these are those vaiuable citizens— 
the thrifty lower middle classes, backbone of 
democracy——upon whose brow our labor lead- 
ers would place the greedy employer crown 
of thorns to divert public attention from the 
crucifixion of our diversified war problems 
on labor’s 50-percent overtime premium 
cross of gold. 


JOHN Bore, Publisher. 
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Attitude of Labor Toward Production and 
the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the April number of the Amer- 
ican magazine written by William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and dealing with the attitude of 
organized labor toward production and 
the war, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FREEMEN OR SLAVES? 


(By William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor) 


To the man in overalls the World War 
means something much more real and per- 
sonal than a titanic life-and-death struggle 
between ideas known as totalitarianism and 
democracy. 

He knows—this average American worker— 
that he stands to lose not only his political 
rights, not only his social freedoms, not only 
his economic independence, but that acute 
sense of being the master of his fate and the 
captain of his soul which animates every 
freeman. 

He knows that unless America triumphs he 
will become a faceless slave undistinguished 
from millions of others in a robot regiment, 
blind’ taking orders from a remote power 
over which he has no control. 

Even these terms are too broad to convey 
the particular and implacable consequences 
of defeat. Apart from the effect upon his 
home life, his religious principles, his place 
in the community, and his aspirations for the 
future, the average American worker under- 
stands all too clearly that if the Axis Powers 
win, his everyday working life will be frozen 
by these conditions: 

1. He wili never again be permittee to pick 
his own job or to change jobs ashe sees fit. 

2. He will no longer have any, say over the 
amount of his pay, his hours of labor, or any 
other work conditions. 

3. He will not be allowed to join with his 
fellow workers in a trade-union to better his 
condition in life, because, under totalitarian 
rule, free and independent trade-unions are 
abolished. 

4. He will have no appeal from oppressic.., 
and if he attempts to quit or strike he will 
face summary execution or years in a con- 
centration camp 

These are some of the reasons why Ameri- 
can workers, through their individual efforts 
and through the collective power of their 
trade-unions, are giving all-out support to 
America’s victory program. These are the 
reasons why they are giving heroic service 
on the industrial front and are accomplishing 
daily miracles of production 

American labor is determined that the 
forces of democracy and justice must win 
this war. To that end, labor is ready and 
willing to make every necessary sacrifice. To 
that end, the 5,000,000 men and women who 
make up the American Federation of Labor 
have pledged their last ounce of sireugth and 
their very lives to the Government of the 
United States. 





We of labor do not have to be told what 
we are fighting for. We know. We saw the 
struggle coming when Hitler rose to power 
and destroyed the trade-unions of Germany 
as his first official act. We recognized totali- 
tarianism as our deadly enemy from the 
outset, and we felt certain that the dictators 
who espoused it would never stop short of 
world domination. They could not feel safe 
while freedom lived in any land in the world. 

For us the contrary is true. The freemen 
of labor realize that the cause of freedom is 
not safe while oppression waxes strong any- 
where in the world. 

Moved by this deep realization, American 
labor did not wait to be told before swinging 
into action. It volunteered sacrifices before 
it was asked to make them. This is the 
record: 

1. Organized labor has officially relin- 
quished for the duration of the war the 
exercise of its fundamental strength—the 
right to strike—and it has agreed to settle 
all disputes by peaceful means, so that war 
production may not be impeded for a single 
hour. 

2. It has suspended normal standards for 
the emergency period and is facilitating 24- 
hour production 7 days a week in every vital 
war industry. This means longer hours for 
workers, and it means staying on the job 
Saturday and Sunday, too. 

3. Trade-unions have guaranteed the Gov- 
ernment a full labor supply. They have 
streamlined and speeded up apprenticeship 
training courses. They have transported at 
their own expense skilled workers from their 
home communities to where they were needed 
for vital tasks. This has likewise entailed a 
considerable sacrifice for the workers thus 
uprooted. 

4. Finally the American Federation of Labor 
has given to the Government an open and 
unlimited call on its services, and all it has 
asked in return is that the representatives of 
labor be consulted in advance, so that such 
services may be rendered more efficiently. 

The patriotic spirit of the American labor 
movement is being matched in the field and 
on the job by the workers themselves. They 
are working harder. They are breaking pro- 
duction records. They are bringing the day 
of victory ever closer by giving the best that 
is in them to the tasks set for them 

American workers are driving forward in 
this unconquerable spirit for their own sake, 
for the sake of their loved ones fighting on the 
front lines, and for the sake of an ideal. 

This ‘deal cannot be put into words. It is 
written in the blood and tears of human 
beings since the beginning of time. It is 
symbolized for us in our love of America and 
our hope for its future. We cannot and we 
will not let this hope die. We must win and 
we will win this war, no matter what the cost, 
to keep alive the honor, the purpose, and the 
future of mankind. 





Address to South Carolina Council for 


National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an able address delivered 
at Columbia, S. C., on Monday, March 16, 
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before the South Carolina Council for 
National Defense, by the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MayBanx]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was.ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


In the beginning permit me to express my 
genuine appreciation for the energy and ef- 
forts that have been displayed by the defense 
councils, selective-service boards, and other 
patriotic organizations of South Carolina 
which have contributed so heavily to our all- 
out war efforts. 

It is a pleasure for me to be here, and I 
want you to know that I consider it a great 
honor to address you and my fellow citizens 
over a State-wide network of radio stations, 
which have generously made available their 
facilities for this occasion. 

I welcome this opportunity to speak to you 
tonight because it is my frank op.oion that 
the zero hour has arrived in this world battle 
for the preservation of the freedom and the 
liberty which jou and I as South Carolinians 
enjoy and prize. Not even in th: dark days 


of the Revolution when our forefathers turned 


the tide of battle toward American freedom 
at King’s Mountain ha. our country and its 
institutions faced the peril which now con- 
fronts us. 

The time has come to speak frankly and 
boldly. When I was Governor I devoted much 
of my time in launching the organization of 
the defense program in this State; so much 
so there were those who said I was an alarmist 
and unduly concerned about this Nation be- 
ing involved in war and South Carolina being 
attacked. As your Governor, I spoke to you 
as a realist, and not an alarmist. Tonight, 
as your Senator, I speak to you as a realist 
and not an alarmist. 

Much of what I shall say applies to every 
State in the Union, but I want it understood 
in the outset that I am speaking as a South 
Carolinian talking to a South Carolina audi- 
ence, and it is my purpose to bring this war 
home to you. This is not the time to talk 
about what some other State is or’ is not 
doing. The question every South Carolinian 
should ask himself is, ‘Am I doing all 2 can to 
help my country win this war?” 

My travels over South Carolina, and the 
letters 1 receive from every nook and corner 
of the State convince me that some of our 
people are not aroused to the dangers which 
confront us, and too many of our people are 
interested in what they can get out of this 
war and not what they are willing to give to 
win it. There remains too much of that 
“business as usual” attitude and too much of 
that feeling “let the other fellow do it.” 

I was in the last war, and I remember well 
the patriotism which burned in the hearts of 
our people then. The sinking of one ship 
flying the American flag, inflamed the pa- 
triotism of the people of this Nation with a 
united determination to defeat the enemy. 
Within the last few weeks, nearly 100 of our 
ships have been sunk; some of them at oux 
very door, and yet there continues a smug- 
ness and complacency among a large portion 
of our population. Those of us who answered 
the call of our country in the last war were 
made to feel that we were making a sacrifice 
and we picked up arms with a feeling that our 
services were appreciated. In all sincerity, 
I now ask you if that sentiment prevails in 
South Carolina today? Have we not taken 
too much for granted? 

In 1917 and 1918 when our boys marched 
off to war the bands played and there were 
constant outbursts of patriotism which made 
soldiers and sailors feel that this country 
was worth fighting for; yes, even dying for. 
Where is that feeling in this war? The 
dangers which confronted this Nation as @ 
free people in 1917 and 1918 were nothing in 
comparison to those which now face it. How 
can we expect our’ boys to go to foreign 
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battlefields for $21 a month, and fight our 
battles if we at home haggle about wage in- 
creases and complain about rationing of 
rubber tires, gasoline, and other products 
essential to winning this war? 

Unless our civilian population is willing to 
make the same sacrifices which we know our 
soldiers and sailors must make to win this 
war, then I tell you tonight, that we as a 
democratic Nation of liberty-loving people are 
doomed. We talk about security for the fu- 
ture. I tell you there is nothing but inse- 
curity for us and our children unless we de- 
feat the brutal Japanese war lords of Tokyo 
and their Axis comrades. 

War in itself is insecurity, and before any 
security for our future can be thought of the 
war must be won. There has been much leg- 
islation passed. We have appropriated more 
than $70,000,000,000 since the Ist of January 
to the Army and Navy; but you know and I 
know that by talking and appropriating 
money we cannot win the war. The money, 
of course, must be turned into implements 
for our soldiers and sailors. I am glad to say 
that during the past few months more than 
5,000,000 peacetime workers have been turned 
into war-industry workers. There have been 
some strikes. These, in my opinion, were un- 
fortunate and in some instances inexcus- 
able. However, I am glad to say that, on the 
whole. the strikes have reduced production 
less than 1 percent, and I know, as you do, 
that here in South Carolina there have been 
no strikes, but the workers have cheerfully 
gone about their tasks to defend America. 

There is much discussion about legislation 
to make possible larger outputs of the fac- 
tories. I want to say that I am ready to vote 
for any legislation that would be designed to 
increase the output of the factories, ship- 
yards, and shops of this country in time of 
war. 

As United States Senator, I have a grave re- 
sponsibility because I was one who voted to 
arm ships and for the full lend-lease pro- 
gram. In addition to this, I voted to extend 
the service of the selectees and National 
Guard and to declare war after we had been 
treacherously attacked. In addition to this, 
I voted to give the President of the United 
States, as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, full war powers. 

We all know that sending our boys to the 
battle fronts alone will not win this war. We 
must produce *he things that are necessary 
for our Army to wage this war successfully 
against the greatest mechanized force the 
world has ever seen. This is not only a war 
of combat; it is a war of production. What 
we do behind the lines in producing supplies 
is just as important as what our soldiers do 
on the battle ‘ront. 

Let me make this clear, as your United 
States Senator I am prepared not merely to 
vote for, but to work in behalf of any legis- 
lation that may be introduced in the Na- 
tional Congress designed to increase the fight- 
ing effectiveness of our armed forces, so that 
our Army and Navy may assume the offensive 
at the earliest possible moment against the 
marauding Japs. And, may I add parentheti- 
cally, that just as I am prepared to vote for 
any measures designed to aid our war offen- 
sive, so am I equally prepared to vote against 
any legislation not calculated to contribute 
to our war effort. This I proved by my votes 
against the pension law for Members of the 
Senate and Congress and against useless ex- 
penditures of public funds such as fan 
dancers. 

We need in all walks of life today to have 
a@ greater enthusiasm and determination to 
win this war. We should always bear in 
ming that democracy is not designed for 
war. It presupposes peace, good will, and 
neighborly relations. Under it, people give 
little thought to war. Under it, men engage 
in the tasks of peace, and children are reared 
on the assumption that peace will prevail. 





They are not bred and reared primarily for 
war, as in the Axis states. knows 
that. Therefore, everybody should know that 
a democracy cannot do, within 4 months, as 
much as Axis states have done in the course 
of many years. War has been their main 
concern. When they hit us, they were at 
maximum strength. 

But don’t believe the gloom spreaders and 
the persistent and bitter critics who tell you 
that we, the people of the United States and 
our government, are doing nothing much. 

We have been engaged in war for 3 months 
and a few days. That’s not long. But 
within that short time we have done vastly 
more than ever before was done by this de- 
mocracy or by any other in 14 weeks. That's 
a glorious fact, and we have made it a fact 
without resorting to Axis dictatorial meth- 
ods. In our country democracy is making 
good in wartime as it has done in peacetime. 
It is making good because of the deep moral 
worth of the American people, and because 
of our leaders, and not because of those de- 
structive critics who would have you think 
that our leaders and our Government gen- 
erally is falling down on the job. 

Within 3 months the greatest production 
plants in the world—our American automo- 
bile plants—have been changed from peace 
to war production. And if any one asks why 
that was not done a year ago, the answer is 
easy: Neither the public nor the industry 
would have cooperated in such a drastic 
change while this Nation was at peace. 

Within 3 months our President has broken 
hardened and ancient forms of Army and 
Navy procedure. He has discarded tenacious 
traditions that hampered action, and has 
given to us a form for a modern army, with 
full recognition for the importance of air 
power. Our Allies did not move as quickly 
as that, and never before in our historr has 
anything like this strea.nlining of our fight- 
ing forces been accomplished so quickly and 
so smoothly. Again, if some one asks why 
this was not done long ago, the answer is that 
our country was at peace, and radical amend- 
ments to military procedure are unusual in 
peacetime. 

Within 3 months we have moved effectively 
in the difficult and complicated fields of price 
control and rationing. 

Within 3 months we are well along toward 
total mobilization of manpower and machine 
power 

Within 3 months we have established expe- 
ditionary forces of American soldiers on the 
far side of the Atlantic, and on the far side 
of the Pacific. 

Peace is the opposite of war. The two are 
opposite in viewpoints involved, and in meth- 
ods employed. But within 3 months we 
have turned from the viewpoints and the 
ways of peace, to the viewpoints and the ways 
of war. 

Read history again. Study the efforts of 
men to change quickly, and find, if you can, 
a record to tie that made in our democratic 
country within the past 3 months and a few 
days of war. 

In Washington and 2lsewhere, politicians 
and others who have burned themselves al- 
most out in their hatred for the Rooseveit 
adminisiration’s efforts to get ready for war, 
are today the leaders among the critics. 
They are trying to cover up their own records 
of isolationism, of opposition to preparations 
for war. They want the people of our coun- 
try to forget that they came within one vote 
of disbanding at least half the United States 
Army only a few months ago, when they came 
that close to defeating the President’s pro- 
posal for an extension of training time for 
selectees. 

They want you to forget that they cpposed 
the lend-lease policy, which gave us a little 
start toward war production, and which 
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enabled our Allies of today to hold the Azis 
at bay. 

They want you to forget that they opposed 
the arming of American merchant ships. 

They want you to forget that they advo- 
cated policies of appeasement, of withdrawal 
from the presence of our enemies. 

They want you to forget that they advo- 
cated and urged that no Americans fight 
abroad, but that we wait, unprepared, until 
the enemy landed on our very shores. 

That is the record of the leading criticis of 
President Roosevelt, our Commander in Chief, 
and our great leader whose vision was so 
much clearer than that of his critics, that 
they scarcely can understand him. He saw 
it coming He told us about it as early as 
1937, and was denounced as a warmonger. 
He tried to get us ready, and he accomplished 
something, but was prevented from accom- 
plishing much more by the same type mind 
that now denounces him and belittles our 
accomplishments. 

In this great country of ours are a few 
small-minded, backward-looking men who 
still hope that, somehow, Roosevelt and Hit- 
ler will be discredited, and defeated. But 
that attitude does not represent the clear 
choice that must be made. Every man must 
pick his side. No man can be for both or 
against both. Hitle. himself has said that 
his way or our way wil. prevail. He repre- 
sents his way. President Roosevelt represents 
our way 

I make no protest wnatever against sympa- 
thetic, constructive criticism. It is helpful 
and necessary. It is one of the glorious privi- 
leges and duties of freedom. 

Neither do I pretend that our Government 
has made no errors. It has made some, and 
it will make more. But, if we reject every- 
thing that is not perfect, we must reject 
everything on earth. Some of the errors 
made are open to censure. but they are not 
representative of the war program. In the 
main, our Government is doing a good job, 
and that is what counts. The only important 
question history will ask is this: Did the 
leaders at the time under examination do the 
big and urgent jobs successfully? If so, they 
are great leaders and mankind forgets about 
the petty errors made. We do not remember 
the errors of George Washington, but un- 
doubtedly he made at least a few Nor do 
we remember the men who in his time picked 
and pecked away at him. There were plenty 
of them, and they now have the oblivion they 
earned by their inability to appreciate that 
great man. 

The purpose of this meeting in Columbia 
tonight is to get the people of South Carolina 
on the alert in case of attack. Just as there 
were those who said the Axis Powers would 
never bring the war to our ons and 
our shores, some citizens of South Carolina 
still think that there is no need to organize 
and equip our civilian population for enemy 
attack. We sit in our comfortable homes and 
hear reports of how people of other lands 
are being bombarded by Japanese and Nazi 
planes, and for some strange reason we con- 
tinue to say, “That can’t happen to us in 
South Carolina.” We all hope it will never 
happen, but every thinking man and woman 
must know that we cannot expect to escape 
much longer the bombings anc the attacks 
which are being inflicted on our Allies. I 
tell you anything can happen in this war. 
We must be prepared for the day when an 
enemy airplane carrier may sneak into our 
coastal waters and send bombers of destruc- 
tion over our cities and countryside With 
a well-organized and efficient civilian defense 
on the alert in South Carolina, we can, in 
case of attack, save our property and protect 
the lives of our loved ones—-and remember 
this, it wili be too late to organize civilian 
defense units and practice air-raid drills 
when we hear the roar of enemy bombers 
Overhead. From childhood we have been 
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taught “an ounce of precaution is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

Too often everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. This problem of civilian defense is 
everybody’s business, and I earnestly call on 
every man, woman, and child in South Caro- 
line to cooperate with those who are seeking 
to put South Carolina on the alert. Any 
city or community which does not have an 
efficient and well-organized civilian defense 
opens the door for attack and destruction. 
Any cit, or community which is not prepared 
for a biack-out will give information to the 
enemy if an attack comes, and that city or 
community will contribute to the defeat of 
freedom. You remember how the Japs who 
lit the fires in the Philippines guided Japa- 
nese bombers to Manila Bay. 

People of South Carolina, I appeal to you 
to awaken yourselves. Realize as never be- 
fore that every citizen has a duty to perform 
in this crisis. Be on the alert against any 
eventuality, and when the time comes to de- 
fend our homes from enemy attacks, !et us 
be prepared to fight back with the same 
spirit and the same degree of patriotism 
which prevailed among our forefathers in 
other days. If this is not done ruthless in- 
vaders wiil seek to reduce our state to ashes. 
I have abiding confidence in the patriotism 
and in the determination of the people of 
South Carolina and this Nation to win this 
war. I do not believe as some are saying 
that we have grown soft and that we are 
following in the footsteps of France. We 
must admit, however, that smugness and 
complacency, unless wiped out, will in time 
lead to a feeling on the part of the people 
that making the necessary sacrifices to win 
this war are not worth while. The American 
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tyranny Bred deep into our body and soul 
are the freedoms which came from the pen 
of Jefferson and were won by the sword of 
Washington. Once aroused, we are the great- 
est fighting people on earth. and I tell you 
when you know as I do of the horrors and 
disfigurements that the Japs are practicing 
on the peoples they have captured, we will 
arise with one purpose and one determina- 
tion, and that is to win back what we have 
lost and to reestablish our position as the 
dominating force of civilization. We cannot 
win this war alone, we must have the help 
of our Allies’ There has been generated too 
much Criticism of our Allies and not enough 
hate of our enemies. 

In these past 8 months of the war, marked 
as they have been by bitter defeats, many 
men have lost their sense of proportion. 
They have put too much emphasis on what 
has gone wrong and have forgotten the huge 
fact that this Government’s program for 
tanks, ships, planes, and guns will be real- 
ized, an i that when that happens this democ- 
racy of ours will have done the greatest job 
by far the world has ever known. 

I urge that those who choose the critic’s 
role play it intelligently and sympathetic- 
ally—just that and nothing more. Play it 
the helpful way; the way that will help the 
spirit of America—the work of America; the 
way that will not help the Axis propagandists 
who now feed our criticism of our Govern- 
ment to their people to pep them up. The 
propagandists say we are a divided people, 
unfit for war, and they quote from what we 
say of ourselves to prove it. Of course, we 
cannot let the Axis propagandists control 
our actions or thoughts, but we can snd we 
should be aware of their methods, and of 
their zeal for everything that may be used 
to smear America in Axis countries and in 
the few remaining neutral countries. 

Let’s have an end to faultfinding. Let’s 
cease fighting each other and carry the fight 
with all our resources at hand to the enemy 

People of South Carolina, rally under those 
Stars and Stripes with the same declaration 
of patriotism which will forever mark the 
heroism and bravery of MacArthur's gallant 
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band of men now fighting in the Philippines. 
They will always be our guiding star for 
victory. 

Join in unison in hurling into the teeth 
of that boastful Japanese admiral that 
neither he nor any other foreigner will ever 
dictate a peace treaty at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, The White House, Washington, D. C. 

We will win this war, and when the peace is 
written it must be so framed that never again 
shall the world be cursed and afflicted with 
such military monsters as have been turned 
loose by Berlin and Tokyo. They are out to 
conquer the world. They must be brought 
to their knees and cordemned before an 
international bar of justice and made to pay 
for their crimes. That is our supreme task, 
and tonight let us dedicate our all to that 
end. 
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OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, Marck 5), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from American 
magazine of April 1942 dealing with the 
attitude of organized labor toward pro- 
duction and toward the war, written by 
Mr. Philip Murray, president of the 
C40 th 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT LABOR IS FIGHTING FOR 


(By Philip Murray, president of the Congress 
of Industria) Organizations) 


What are labor’s objectives in this war? 

Like all good Americans, we want our coun- 
try to win. We want to pour all our energies 
into the war and give our lives if necessary. 
We want to win as quickly as possible, but 
are ready for as many years of struggle and 
hardship as may be required for victory 

We of labor have, perhaps, an even clearer 
picture of what we are fighting for than the 
average man, because we have seen what 
happens to the laboring man in all the terri- 
tory controlled by our enemies. Nazi-ism, 
fascism and Japanese tyranny, when they 
conquer a country, smash the democratic 
custom of collective bargaining and crush 
the labor unions. No one need explain to 
us the necessity of winning the war. 

As soon as war was declared we yielded, 
for the duration, our right to strike. This 
has never beer done before in the United 
States It has not even been done, after 2% 
years of war, in England. It is a sacrifice we 
gladly make 

If labor stopped there it would be short of 
its duty. We have positive contributions to 
make. We see glaring inefficiencies in war 
preduction. We helieve we can help correct 
them. We discern—despite the declaration of 
war—certain flaws in the national morale. 
We believe we can help toward a mightier 
unity of purpose 

Therefore we of labor set ourselves these 
two further objectives: 

First. To belp improve productive efficiency 
far more than we have been allowed to do 
thus far. We of labor want to use our brains 
as well as our hands. As I shall show by spe- 
cific examples, we have new ideas, plans, and 
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techniques for speeding the output of des- 
perately needed war materials. But we have 
no procedure for putting them into effect, or 
even for getting impartial study of them. 
The brain power and ingenuity of millions of 
intelligent production workers are going to 
waste. In this article I am proposing ways 
of tapping this power and putting it to work 
through industry councils and labor-manage- 
ment cooperation. 

Second. To win for the American people, 
after the war, a far brighter destiny than we 
have dared dream of in these last two foggy 
decades. We cannot worthily continue this 
world conflict merely in fear and anger. Al- 
ready millions of our people are saying, ‘Sure, 
we've got to win the war. But then what?” 
Only when every American sees before him a 
goal—the goal of a greater. nobler, and hap- 
pier land—can the giant energies of our coun- 
try be unleashed in all their singing, cheering 
power. 

Our first objective is that labor be allowed 
to do its full part, with brain as well as 
hands, in improving productive efficiency, in 
getting more and better arms to our fighting 
forces faster. 

In America, in the ola days, the boss usually 
worked in his small shop beside his men. 
He knew them personally. He used their 
ideas for improving the business as eagerly 
as he used his own, and gave credit and re- 
ward where it was due This natural, friend- 
ly, democratic pooling of brains and abilities 
was one reason why the young industries of 
America outstripped those of the Old World. 

As American business grew larger, the gap 
between boss and worker grew wider When 
the great companies were formed, and then 
merged into supercorporations communica- 
tion between labor and top management was 
almost completely lost. If a worker had an 
idea it had to pass upward through a long 
chain of subordinate officials. If any one of 
these disliked the idea, or happened to feel 
bilious that day, the idea was never heard of 
again. The workers grew discouraged, kept 
their ideas to themselves 

Some companies have tried to remedy this 
by installing “suggestion boxes” where the 
worker, having written his idea on a slip of 
paper can drop it in the slot In most cases, 
workers discovered that this was equivalent 
to “writing it om the ice.” The ideas were 
either ignored or appropriated without due 
credit 

In a day when prospectors search every 
acre of our land for new ores and metals, 
the most precious field of all—the ideas of 
our workingmen—lies neglected. 

In recent sluggish years, when most of vur 
industries have loafed along at one-third to 
two-thirds of capacity production, manage- 
ment felt little need of help from workers’ 
brains. 

Now, suddenly, hell breaks loose. War 
changes all the rules. Nothing matters now 
but quantity, quality, and efficiency of pro- 
duction. Restricted production, which was 
prudence yesterday, becomes criminal to- 
day. Yesterday’s hostile competitor needs 
our help today, and we need his. Manage- 
ment and labor have at last a really iden- 
tical interest—production, more, better, 
faster. We have a new bookkeeper named 
Death. For our every failure in production 
he charges up the lives of our sons and 
brothers in the fighting forces 

Yes; the very rules of our existence have 
changed. But many of the old habits and 
patterns of industry remain. The habit 
persists of neglecting the vast reservoir of 
productive ingenuity and initiative stored 
up in the minds of the workers who man 
our mines, shops, and factories. 

Labor wants to help. It does not claim 
to know as much about running a business 
as the management does. That is manage- 
ment’s job. We do claim that we have im- 
provements to offer—improvements vita] to 
the war effort. Intelligent workingmen have 
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seen this war coming for a long time. They 
have thought deeply, as practical men, about 
the vast production task ahead. They have 
debated it long in their homes and in union 
meetings, in a thousand industrial towns. 

Labor has a new point of view, springing 
from a legion of eager minds. Looking up 
from below, you can often see things which 
are invisible from above. A union, covering 
an entire industry, may have a clearer view 
of that industry than the heads of the com- 
peting corporations. The union knows the 
faults and virtues, the skills and ineffi- 
ciencies, of the various companies which 
employ its members. 

Yes; we know. Such knowledge has en- 
abled labor to put forward specific, construc- 
tive plans for boosting arms output. These 
suggestions have been largely ignored. Be- 
cause of this we earnestly believe that Amer- 
ica’s armament progress has been showed. 
Because of this we earnestly urge a program 
for putting labor’s brains and knowledge 
to use in our war effort. 

I propose an industry council plan, with 
relatively simple administrative machinery: 

1. That the President of the United States 
establish for each basic war industry an in- 
dustry council, composed of equal representa- 
tion for management and the labor unions 
in the industry, with one Government rep- 
resentative to serve as chairman. 

2. The primary purpose of each council will 
be to speed war production in its industry, by 
allocating raw materials, pooling skills and 
processes, assuring the training and supply of 
labor, assigning to each unit the work it can 
do best. Each council must have full author- 
ity to carry out such purpose, subject only to 
rules and directions laid down by the War 
Production Board in Washington. 

3 Each industry council may set up re- 
gional and loca] committees for labor-man- 
agement cooperation, with the similar pur- 
pose of improving production in a particular 
locality or factory. These committees also 
shculd have an impartial chairman to guard 
the interests of the public. Such committees 
will not be made up of politicians but of 
practical production men on the scene of 
action 

These industry councils will not have au- 
thority to give privileges and favors to labor. 
Nor will they deal with wages and hours; that 
remains the function of the regular collec- 
tive-bargaining machinery. The main pur- 
pose of the councils, I repeat, will be to im- 
prove production. This plan would bring 
labor new burdens, new headaches, new re- 
sponsibilities, but also a new sense of accom- 
plishment, participation, and patriotism, and 
greater heart and zest for cur task. 

Readers may ask. “Well, after all, has labor 
any really valuable production ideas to offer?” 

In December 1940, more than 14 months 
ago, I put before the country a detailed plan, 
drafted by the United Automohile Workers 
of America, for converting a substantial part 
of the great automobile industry to the speedy 
mass production of war planes. 

There was a lot of talk about it, but noth- 
ing was ever done. ‘cshere was no mach’nery 
to get responsible officials of management 
and government to study this plan, beat the 
kinks out of it, and take action. 

A year later, after Pearl Harbor, government 
and management belatedly began to convert 
the automobile industry to war production. 
In doing so they followed, perforce, many of 
the suggestions contained in the automobile 


workers plan. If the plan had got a fair 
hearing in the first instance, it is safe to 
estimate that some thousands of additional 
war planes would now be in the hands of our 
armed forces 

S:eel is the basic material of the war. In 
steel plants where workers have been called 
into consultation they have proved their 
ability to increase production. Beginning 
with the Empire State and Tinplate Corpora- 
tion, in Mansfield, Chio, and extending to 








more than 30 other companies under contract 
with Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
union management cooperation has in each 
case raised productive efficiency more than 10 
percent, and in some cases more than 50 
percent. 

Yet the companies which hare adopted such 
union management cooperation are but a 
small fraction of the steel industry. This 
mighty industry is still not operating at its 
true capacity. It is still trying to work, for 
all practical purposes, as 75 separate com- 
panies. Old competitive habits linger and 
retard. Men find it Lard to realize that all 
Americans have only one competitor now: 
Hitler, Muss, and Hirohito, Inc. 

When labor looks over the scene it sees a 
serious lack of coordination. The big steel 
companies have been clogged with too many 
contracts, while the smaller companies have 
been neglected. There has been no over-all 
attempt to give each company the work it 
can do best. 

Steel workers are told there is a shortage 
of scrap. But we see furnaces with enough 
scrap to operate for months, while furnaces 
in the next town are cold because they have 
no scrap. 

Scrap? Our boys know there is plenty of 
it. We have gone out on our own time to 
make surveys of potential scrap. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, in a survey of auto graveyards, 
we found more than 3,000 old cars in 20 yards 
piled on top of one another. Why doesn’t it 
reach the furnaces? It is being hoarded in 
the hope of higher prices. 

Our steel workers know where the scrap 
is, and a realistic national scrap-collection 
program will bring it forth. Our country 
has been wasteful and now we can collect 
that wasted steel and iron—from railroad 
sidings and abandoned railways, in mines, 
logging camps, abandoned bridges, forgotten 
smelters, ghost oil-producing and refining 
districts, on farms, in basemerts, back yards, 
and small garages. From Maine to Florida, 
from the Atlantic to ‘he Pacific, there is 
enough scrap to keep the furnaces of America 
burning until the Axis is smashed. 

That one idea, carried swiftly into effect, 
would produce enough stee! for hundreds of 
ships, thousands of tanks. We have no in- 
dustry council to weigh the idea, test it, and 
put it into action. 

Other important war metals are copper, 
lead, and zinc. We are short of all of them. 
The mine, mill, and smelter workers have 
brought out a report containing a detailed 
program for stepping up production of these 
three metals. It gives plans for closer co- 
ordination of the industry; for opening new 
shafts and increasing production per man by 
simple ventilation changes; for introducing 
three shifts where operators are now clinging 
to one shift; for more efficient haulage sys- 
tems; for better hoisting methods; and for a 
cessation of certain scandalous Government 
favoritisms among the companies. It is full 
of practical suggestions, by practical men, to 
produce more rock. It has been almost 
ignored. 

Our vast plane program may be retarded by 
a shortage of aluminum. As early as last 
July the Aluminum Workers of America were 
pleading for more aluminum plants, more 
production. Their pleas were backed by a 
25-page report on ways and means, including 
a plan by which the aluminum workers them- 
selves would train the new labor required, in 
existing plants. Slowly, some of these ideas 
are being adopted, or at least considered. 
But time is slipping by. 

Yes, labor has much to offer, if you will 
give us the chance. The 10,000,000 members 
of organized labor, with their families, make 
up a representative, respectable, and intelli- 
gent segment of our American citizenry. 
They have been educated in our public 
schools and high schools and frequently in 
our colleges. Literally thousands of our union 
members are chemists, electrical and me- 
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chanical engineers, architects, and research 
men—graduates of America’s finest technical 
schools and universities. 

It is the brain power of this great section 
of the people which we want to bring to bear 
by the program of industry councils. Un- 
leashing this unused, tide of energy is our 
No. 1 objective toward winning the war. 

Our second objective, as I have said, is to 
set before the American people a brighter 
destiny after the war. 

The other day in Pittsburgh I was talking 
to a machinist in a shell factory, a good, pa- 
triotic citizen, who served in the last war 
and now has two sons in the Army. He was 
all for cleaning up the Japs and Heinies, but 
he seemed to look forward to victory and 
peace with a kind of dread. 

“Look,” he said, “at the end of this war 
there will be twice as many skilled machin- 
ists as in 1989. Where will we all get jobs 
when the war industries fold up? We won’t, 
that’s all. It will be worse than anything 
we ever saw in the 1930’s. Maybe the ones 
who get killed in battle will be the lucky 
ones.” 

I have heard that same line of thought from 
other workers, and from farmers, business- 
men, and bankers. It is widespread out 
through the country. It is not a healthy 
mood for a country fighting a war. But it is 
a natural mood so long as the average citizen 
has no clear plan and picture of the kind of 
America we can build here after the war, if we 
all put our minds and hearts to the problem. 

Some may say, “Fight the war first. Then 
worry about the aftermath.” But we of 
labor say, “Set up a worthy peacetime goal, 
and we will all fight a better war.” 

Here again I revert to my proposal of the 
Industry Councils The primary purpose of 
these councils is to improve production, 
Their secondary purpose should be to make 
plans for adjusting their particular industry 
to peacetime production when the war ends, 

And always with this in mind: full pro- 
duction, full use of men and materials. We 
in America must never again commit the 
crime of letting men who want to work go 
idle, while equipment and resources stand 
unused. 

We have the brains and ability to keep all 
America at work, under the free enterprise 
system. If we fail, as Charles E. Wilson, 
president of the General Electric Co., has so 
well pointed out, the Government will of 
necessity step in and take over the whole 
economy, under some form of state capital- 
ism or state socialism. Labor doesn’t want 
that to happen, any more than the business- 
men or farmers do, because it believes that 
Americans thrive and work best in a true and 
free democracy. We do believe, however, 
that Government will, in the emergency im- 
mediately following the war, have to play a 
far greater part than it has ever done in 
peacetime before. It will have to see us 
through the transitional period. And some 
of its functions must be broadened. 

We of labor, for example, believe that every 
American, after this war, must have a gen- 
uine “social security.” We believe that every 
American family must have a guaranteed 
minimum annual income, conditioned only 
on willingness to work. This minimum in- 
come must provide decent food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care. This should be the 
common social heritage of every American. 

Americans, in the decades before the war, 
fell particularly far behind in housing. 
Therefore, we of labor, as one of the first 
steps for full employment after the war, urge 
a $10,000,000,000 housing program, using 
every new device of science and invention to 
build comfortable, economic homes. We are 
going to rebuild this America of ours, and that 
is a good place tostart. * * * 

These are just a few of the suggestions, 
looking toward the plans we must make now 
for the America after the war. Labor wants 
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no monopoly of these plans. It wants to 
join with management, with agriculture, with 
Government, with every American of good 
will, in guaranteeing a far brighter destiny 
for our country than we have ever known 
before. Then there will be no doubts about 
morale. We will all surge forward together, 
toward a quicker victory and a better peace. 





Letters From Constituents 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEX GREEN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission given me to extend my remarks, 
I include herewith letters—one from Dr. 
J. Emmett Brown, president, Florida 
State Phartnaceutical Association, in 
which he expresses his approval of the 
repeal of the civil-service retirement law 
of Senators and Congressmen. The other 
letter is from Dr. Victor Wray, former 
president of our pharmaceutical associa- 
tion: 

Fioripa STATE 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Palatka, Fla., February 27, 1942. 
Hon. LEx GkEEN, 
Member oj Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GrREFN: When we think we have a 
kick coming or want a bill passed or killed 
we naturally appeal to our Representatives. 
At this time I want to offer a bouquet to the 
living. 

I want to extend the thanks and apprecia- 
tion of the Florida State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation for the part you took in the repeal 
of the congressional] pension bill. 

You are to be commended on your stand, as 
it exemplifes your cualities as a true Ameri- 
can Democrat, placing your country before 
self. Personally I want to thank you and all 
of your cohorts who caused this bill to be 
repealed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. EMMETT Brown, 
President, 
Florida State Pharmaceutical Association. 


HAINEs City, Fia., February 5, 1942, 
Hon. Lex GREEN, 
Member of Untted States Congress, 
Second District of Florida, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear LEx: Was very much pleased to notice 
your recent announcement as a candidate 
for the office of Congressman at Large of 
Florida. 

Having been privileged to know you per- 
sonally for the last 20 years, anc especially 
during the 17 years that you have been a 
Member of Congress, I have followed closely 
the work that you have done while a Member 
of Congress. 

Have felt at all times that you have been a 
most forceful representative of your district. 
In addition, have deeply appreciated the 
many kindnesses and the great helpfulness 
that you have given to the druggists of all 
Florida in sponsoring national legislation 
helpful to them, and in opposing legislation 
detrimental to their interests. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that you will 
be successful in your campaign and that the 
People of Florida will promote a faithful 
servant; especially so in view of the fact that 
you will retain your seniority and committee 


assignments which you have built up during 
your 17 years in Congress, and this will bene- 
fit all of Florida. 

If I can be of any service to you, please feel 
free to call upon me. Meanwhile remember, 
when down this way, that the latchstring is 
always out. Looking furward to seeing you 
again soon, and with kindest personal regards 
and best wishes for your continued success, 
I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
Victor WRAY. 





Limitations on Capital and Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I issued a statement relating to 
limitations on capital and labor. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
together with an article pertaining to the 
subject which I clipped from the columns 
of the Washington Post of March 22, 1942. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


“Outlaw strikes, suspend the 40-hour week, 
ban overtime payments and prohibit double- 
time payments, suspend the closed shop on 
war contracts, permit any American to work 
unmolested who desires to aid in the war pro- 
gram, regardless of whether or not he is affili- 
ated with any labor organization, and place 
a 6-percent maximum ceiling over all war 
profits—all for the duration of the war,” said 
United States Senator Rospert R. REYNOLDS, 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

“We Americans should be thinking more in 
terms of ‘giving’ and not so much in terms of 
‘getting, insofar as our war-production pro- 
gram is concerned. At this critical time when 
America is fighting for ts very existence and 
when our Nation is imperiled from within as 
well as from without, I dislike very much to 
take issue with our President and Com- 
mander in Chief, and with Madam Frances 
Perkins, head of the Labor Department of our 
Government, who have stated that Congress 
should not take any action now in reference 
to the labor situation 

“Philip Murray, president of the Congress 
of Industria] Organizations, declared several 
days ago before a congressional committee 
that those who are advocating remedial labor 
legislation such as I have suggested are ene- 
mies of our Government. He referred to 
those who are advocating the passage of labor 
legislation as labor baiters. I disagree with 
Mr. Murray because I do not believe that those 
thousands of signers of telegrams and letters 
which I have received from persons in North 
Carolina and elsewhere are enemies of Amer- 
ica simply because they favor the passage of 
certain proposed labor legislation.” 

Senator ReYNoLps continued: “I am thor- 
oughly convinced that our people are rapidly 
recognizing the fact that millions of Ameri- 
cans have not yet awakened to the realization 
that our country is engaged in a life and death 
struggle, the result of which will affect the 
very future of our country. The paramount 
need in America today is an unimpeded war- 
production program. Maximum production is 
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needed now, and this goal can only be at- 
tained by the complete abandonment of all 
selfish desires on the part of all financial or 
labor groups. We cannot reach our produc- 
tion peak if certain individuals and groups— 
financial and labor—insist on the status quo 
of operation prior to December 8, 1941. 

“The time has arrived when it is neces- 
sary for every American, man and woman 
alike, young and old, to make every and all 
sacrifices at this grave time to insure for us 
an early and complete victory over our 
enemies. 

“I have always been the friend of the 
laboring man. I am now his friend. I be- 
lieve in the right of labor to organize for 
its own protection and benefit. The labor- 
ing men of this country have certain rigats, 
and I realize that those rights have not 
always been respected by capital. On the 
other hand, I am aware that labor must 
sacrifice along with all othey American groups 
in a common effort to win this war. The 
winning of this war is our chief objective 
and we can win only by outstripping the 
Axis Powers in the matter of production of 
armaments and the sinews of war 

“Insofar as I am concerned I am now 
ready and willing to vote for legislation to 
outlaw strikes in defense industries, suspend 
the 40-hour week, ban overtime payments, 
and prohibit double-time payments, outlaw 
the closed shop on war contracts, permit 
any American to work unmolested who de- 
sires to aid in the war program without be- 
coming affiliated with any labor organization; 
and place a 6-percent maximum ceiling over 
all war profits for the duration—during the 
emergency. 

“The millions of working Americans con- 
stituting the rank and file of labor organiza- 
tions are as patriotic as any other group of 
American citizens. They themselves should 
not be subjected to the vicious criticism 
which has been heaped on their shoulders. 
The fault lies largely in the hands of many 
of their officials and representatives. I refer 
to labor agitators and those primarily inter- 
ested in their own selfish attainments. In 
recognition of this fact, and in the interest 
of the American laboring men affiliated with 
our labor organizations, on April 7, 1941, I 
introduced in the Senate of the United 
States, Senate Joint Resolution 64, entitled— 


“Joint resolution to provide for the natonal 
defense by prohibiting labor organizations 
from employing certain persons as officers 
or agents 


“Whereas it is common knowledge that 
fifth column activities in various European 
countries contributed largely to their defeat; 
and 

“*Whereas such activities consisted in part 
of sabotage in key industries and propaganda 
disseminated among the workers of such in- 
dustries; and 

“*Whereas such activities are now being 
carried on in this country and will gather 
more momentum in the future, thus under- 
mining our national defense; and 

‘*Whereas, because of their key positions 
in our industrial mobilization plans, officers 
and agents of labor organizations should all 
be American citizens whose allegiance to 
their country is unquestioned and who can 
be depended upon to cooperate with the 
Government in stamping out such treacher- 
ous activities: Therefore be it 

“ ‘Resolved, That any alien, any member of 
the Communist Party, any member of the 
Nazi Bund, any member of any Fascist or- 
ganization; or any American who is deprived 
of his American citizenship by reason of his 
conviction of a felony, shall be prohibited 
from holding any office in or representing 
any labor union or organization.’ 

“Unfortunately, this legislation which I 
proposed for the benefit of the American 
laboring men who are members of labor ore 
ganizations was never enacted into law. 
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“Now, let's get to capital which, in many 
instances, is equally at fault with labor in the 
matter of our all-out war production efforts. 
Some of these giant corporations with con- 
tracts totaling hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars have made millions upon millions in 
profits as a result of the toil and sweat of our 
laborers. The miilions in profits have been 
made right under the nose of the working- 
men who produced them. Some of these 
profits have been so outrageous that one 
company became so conscience stricken that 
its officers actually voluntarily turned back 
into the Treasury of the United States mil- 
lions of dollars in profits it had made on one 
job alone. 

“Is it any wonder that it appears to the 
American people that everyone is trying to 
get all they can out of these war efforts, 
rather than putting all they possibly can 
into these efforts. Is it any wonder that 
the unions and.the laboring men of this 
country should demand their just and proper 
proportion of these billions that are being 
expended, thus providing unconscionable pro- 
fits and tremendous waste totaling billions 
as was revealed by the Truman committee of 
the United States Senate? 

“If we are to regulate labor then we must 
regulate industry by eliminating it- war prof- 
its. I favor a limitation of 6 percent upon 
all war profits directly or indirectly wherever 
they may be found. It would be manifestly 
unfair to attempt to limit wages and over- 
time, and not limit and control war profits. 
We do not want a repetition of 1917 and 1918 
which produced thousands of war millionaires 
overnight. Capital and labor must share 
equally of the sacrifices necessary to win this 
great conflict so that they may better enjoy 
the sweets of victory when it is won.” 

Senator REYNOLDS concluded by saying: 
“I'm for fair treatment to be provided both 
labor and capital. i am ready and willing 
to vote for any legislation which, in my hon- 
est opinion, will aid our war production to 
attain its maximum and thus insure victory. 
I am ready to vote for any legislation which 
will bring to an end existing differences be- 
tween certain groups in this country. How- 
ever, I am not going to vote for any bill aimed 
to repeal the 40-hour week, eliminate over- 
time, abandon the closed shop, and outlaw 
strikes, unless at the same time—and I mean 
at the same time—I am given an equal op- 
portunity to vote for a bill limiting te prof- 
its derived from the manufacture of war 
materials. If labor is to sac ifice, then capital 
likewise must make sacrifices equ..ily as great 
fcr the duration. 

“While I stand behind the President and 
the edministration 100 percent in the prose- 
cution of this war, and shall strive to do my 
individual utmost part in the prosecution of 
that program, I shall feel free at any time to 
oppose these leaders on any question when 
I conscientiously feel that such opposition is 
for the best intcrests of the people of the 
Nation.” 


[From the Washington Post of March 22, 
1942 | 


ARNOLD BLasts UNIONS aT House HEARING— 
CONSUMERS, FARMERS, AND BUSINESSMEN “AT 
THEIR Mercy,” He Says 
(President criticized: T. J. Wallner, presi- 

dent of the Southern States Industrial Coun- 


cil, says that the United States is “losing the 
war” because President Roosevelt persists in 
attempting simultaneously to fight a foreign 
war and wage an internal revolution.) 


DISCONCERTING 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman Ar- 


nold, the New Deal’s “trust buster,” touched 
off a bombshell on Capitol Hill yesterday 
when he charged that organized labor had 


consumers, farmers, and businessmen “at its 
mercy.” 
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He accused organized labor of “injuring 
and destroying” independent businessmen. 
No other group in American society, he said, 
could do anything like the things that have 
been done by labor unions. 

Arnold's blast, delivered before the House 
Judiciary Committee, came at an embar- 
rassing time for administration leaders on 
the Hill. They have been trying frantically 
to stem a growing demand from back home 
for legislation to bar strikes and suspend the 
40-hour week. 

Arnold said: 

“Today under Federal law there is no right 
of the farmer which labor is bound to respect, 
there is no right of the consumer which 
labor is bound to respect, and there is no 
right of the small bysinessman which labor 
is bound to respect. 

Arnold edded that all three groups were 
“entirely subject to the will of the labor 
union. People complain to us and we have 
to say to them that there is nothing we 
can do.” 

He said that State laws were inadequate 
to meet the situation, explaining that even 
if an employer was successful in obtaining an 
injunction against a labor organization the 
labor organization could boycott the employ- 
er’s goods in another State. 

“Independent businessmen all over the 
United States are completely at the mercy of 
erganized labor groups,” Arnold said. 

He said there were numerous instances of 
employers being forced to hire men they 
couldn’t afford, and he alluded to cases where 
“unions required employers to hire a man 
who has nothing to do but turn a switch.” 

He charged that unions were restricting 
the efficient use of men and machines, and 
he cited two examples—the union rule against 
use of spray guns in southern California 
and union efforts “to prevent the use of pre- 
fabricated housing metevial.” 


FARMERS EXPLOITED, HE SAYS 


Arnold charged that unions had exploited 
the farmers by stopping the delivery of their 
produce. 

Many unions, and “particularly large 
unions,” he said, “preferred to deal with large 
business organizations. 

“Small organizations get in the way,” he 
said, “so they simply eliminate them.” 

He said this was done usually by jurisdic- 
tional strikes, and he told of such a juris- 
dictional strike and a boycott by labor in 
Chicago that had “forced on consumers a 
luxury system of milk delivery.” 

Labor itself was sometimes exploited by 
the unions, Arnold said, and he called the 
committee’s attention to what had been 
going on at shipyards, where welders were 
required to take out from 5 to 18 cards in 
unions other than their own. 

In discussing a proposal that both labor 
union and trade association finances must be 
made public. Arnold declared that he could 
not “see any reason why contributions should 
not be made public and I can see every reason 
why they should.” 





Army and Navy Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23 (legisiative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp an editorial 








from the Washington Times-Herald of 
March 23, 1942, entitled “More Army and 
Navy Schools for Youns MacArthurs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MORE ARMY AND NAVY SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG 
MAC ARTHURS 


The other day we got to chatting with a 
distirguished military man who was a con- 
temporary at West Point of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. Discussing the new supreme 
commander of the United Nations in the 
Pacific battle zone, he said: “MacArthur is 
that rare combination, a brainy soldier who 
likes to fight.” 

The speaker, a general himself, by the way, 
went on: “This country has had plenty of 
brainy soldiers who didn’t like to fight. 
We've also had lots of dumb ones, who 
couldn’t think their way out of a telephone 
booth, who doted on fighting. But when 
you have a combination of the two you've got 
something.” 

The speaker then remarked how lucky three 
of our American Presidents had been in being 
able to get fighting leaders of intellectual 
Stature when brains and courage were sorely 
needed. In the Civil War, Lincoln had Grant. 
In the last war, Wilson had Pershing. And 
now, in this war, Roosevelt has MacArthur. 

The speaker then bade us remember that 
all three—Grant, Pershing, MacArthur—were 
West Pointers. He added that our armed 
forces today have crying need of many more 
officers possessing the thorough training 
given at the United States Military Academy. 

We went him one better. We said the Navy 
could also use more officers of the kind 
trained at the United States Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis. 

But Annapolis and West Point—as thou- 
sands of boys who have tried vainly to gain 
admission have discovered—are simply not 
big enough to accept any but a small per- 
centage of the applicants. Nor can the 
schools be greatly enlarged, according to the 
authorities at both institutions, without im- 
pairing the quality of the training. 

The need for officers trained from the 
ground up, we’re convinced, will continue for 
a long time, no matter what develops. We 
have a feeling that, even when our present 
foes are vanquished, there still won't be any 
golden age of peace. The chances are we'll 
never fully be able to relax again, militarily 
speaking. War breeds war. 

The obvious answer is that we need at least 
two more West Points and two more Annap- 
olises. 

We think they shouldn’t be concentrated 
in the East. They should be in the South, 
Middle West, and on the Pacific Coast. The 
Midwest military school should be located in 
a varied terrain, perhaps in or near the 
Ozarks, so that the students can get experi- 
ence in all kinds of land fighting. One new 
Annapolis could be situated on the Great 
Lakes, or probably better still, on the Gulf 
Coast, where the all-year-round weather is 
better for naval training. 

The Pacific coast academies could be 
placed anywhere from San Diego, Calif., to 
Bellingham, Wash. A_ seacoast military 
school also would have a special advantage 
in its ability to train its men in all manner 
of combined sea and land defense and offense 
operations. 

The new schools, we should think, 
would’nt have to be modeled strictly after 
West Point and Annapolis. Indeed, it might 
be wiser to let them work up their own tradi- 
tions. Traditions are things that grow and 
develop; largely speaking, they are not bor- 
rowable. 

Another thought: Not all the good mili- 
tary ideas originate with us. We think the 
Nazis have one we might adopt; we mean 
the requirement thet aspirants to Officer 
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training schools must first spend 6 months 
or a year in the ranks with the ordinary sol- 
diers. And, that they must make good there 
before entering the officer school. 

The merits of the plan are apparent. It 
helps to democratize, and cohese the armed 
forces. An officer who has put in time in 
the ranks knows how his men feel; knows 
what makes them tick. He knows their 
problems and is better equipped to solve 
them. 

The old tradition, inherited from Europe, 
that a man with a commission and gold braid 
is an “officer and a gentleman,” miles in the 
clouds above the common soldier, is an 
anachronism. It is passé, old stuff. There’s 
no room in democracy’s army for that kind 
of class distinction. 


Two more West Points! Two more An- 








napolises! 
Jesse H. Powell 
REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it fitting that we pause for a moment 
today to pay tribute to a man, about to 
retire from service with the executive 
branch of the Government, who lacking 
2 years has for a half a century been an 
outstanding official of the War Depart- 
ment. Jesse H. Powell, Administrative 
Assistant in the Office of The Adjutant 
General, became an employee of the War 
Department on February 5, 1894. ‘There 
are many Members of the House who at 
that time had not seen the light of day. 
It was shortly after I came here, nearly 
30 years ago, that I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Powell. I immediately not 
only recognized his efficiency but could 
not help but appreciate his extreme de- 
sire to be of service. Time and again we 
have heard employees of the legisl: tive 
branch of the Government praised on 
this floor. We have men connected with 
some of our committees, especially the 
Appropriations Committee, who make a 
real financial sacrifice by retaining their 
positions. These men have been referred 
to on numerous occasions as knowing as 
much about the Federal Government as 
anyone in the United States. Without 
fear of contradiction, I can say that Jesse 
Powell knows as much about the War 
Department, its policies, rules, and regu- 
lations, as any officer or official connected 
with the military branch of the Govern- 
ment. I am confident that th great 
majority of the Members of this House 
have come in contact with him time and 
time again. 

Mr. Powell’s entire Government service 
has been with the Wai Department. He 
was appointed February 5, 1894, in what 
was then known as the Office of the Com- 
missary General of Subsistence; on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1898, he was transferred to the 
Record and Pension Office which was 
later designated as the Military Secre- 
tary’s Office and later The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. He was promoted through 
the various clerical grades, serving as 


Chief of Division, Deputy Administrative 
Assistant, and finally Administrative As- 
sistant. Upon the expiration of leave of 
absence he will apply for retirement 
which will become effective about June 1, 
1942, completing a period of more than 
48 years of continuous service in the War 
epartment. 

Mr. Powell’s record has been a most 
enviable one and the courtesy and human 
consideration he has ever manifested 
toward those with whom he has been as- 
sociated has gained for him their affec- 
tion and esteem. He has had not only the 


confidence of the present Adjutant Gen- . 


eral, Major General Ulio, but all his pred- 
ecessors, as well as the confidence of 
many holding the most responsible posi- 
tions in the War Department. Major 
General Ulio tells me in discussing with 
him his desire to be relieved of the ardu- 
ous duties now imposed upon the Admin- 
istrative Assistant, Mr. Powell impressed 
him with his desire to be of service dur- 
ing the present emergency. He feared, 
however, that to continue in his present 
position with its ever-increasing respon- 
sibilities, would undermine his health to 
the extent that his future usefulness to 
the Department would be permanently 
impaired, and it was for this reason alone 
that Major General Ulio reluctantly 
withdrew his request that Mr. Powell 
defer making application for retirement. 
In his desire to serve durins these critical 
times, Mr. Powell has indicated a will- 
ingness to be drafted for service in what- 
ever capacity The Adjutant General be- 
lieved he might be of the most service, 
and it is considered very probable that 
after a much-needed res’ his services may 
again be utilized in the War Department. 

I am sure I express the sentiments of 
the House in thanking Mr. Powell for 
the wonderful service he has rendered 
Members of Congress over this long pe- 
riod, and to wish him a long and happy 
life. 





Validity of Protests Against Certain 
Labor Laws 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers over the week end carry stories to 
the effect that labor leaders and others 
are demanding an investigation of those 
who are protesting against strikes and 
the racketeering policies that are going 
on in our industrial plants manufactur- 
ing vital war supplies and who are insist- 
ing that 40-hour-week limitations, as 
well as overtime provisions of our labor 
laws, be suspended during the emergency. 

It is even charged by some. that the 
letters, telegrams, and petitions are the 
work of fifth columnists and Axis sym- 
pathizers. 

Iam sure that these thousands of citi- 
zens would welcome a full and complete 
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investigation of the conditions which 
brought about these protesis. 

Notwithstanding these demands for in- 
vestigation, letters, telegrams, and peti- 
tions continue to pour in from farmers, 
laborers, ministers of the gospel, school 
teachers, American Legion posts, auxil- 
iary posts, study clubs, business and pro- 
fessional men and women. 

A mother writes: 

My son was killed at Pearl Harbor. Isn't 


there something that can be done to get 
planes to our men in the Pacific? 


A father and mother writes: 


Our boy is with MacArthur in the Phillt- 
pines. Please help stop the strikes and do 
away with the 40-hour-week law until the 
end of the war at least. 


Another father and mother writes: 

Our two sons are in the Army. We haven’t 
heard from them in several weeks so we 
know they must have been sent overseas. 
Won’t you please do all you can to stop the 
strikes and keep the production ging at 
full speed—24 hours a day—like Mr. Nelson 
asked for in his talk the other night? 


A farmer writes: 

We have been asked to produce more for 
the food-for-victory program. We are glad 
to do this and willing to work from daylight 
until dark to do so. Why don’t they stop 
the strikes and do away with the 40-hour- 
week law and quit paying them extra for 
working overtime and on holidays? I aim 
willing for them to cut out my soil-payment 
checks until we get the Japs whipped. 


A minister of the gospel writes: 

The ministerial alliance of Buffalo, Okla., 
expressed unanimous dissatisfaction with the 
delays in our national war program due, as 
we see it, to labor disputes, strikes, and the 
40-hour-week schedule and various other 
causes. We feel that the 40-hour-week law 
should be repealed. * * * We further 
believe that all persons striking under present 
conditions should be placed in the I-A class 
for Army duty. 


A telegram reads: 


Abolish strikes. Repeal 40-hour wage and 
prohibit brewers using sugar. 


It was signed Helena Study Club, com- 
posed of 26 women. 

Mr. Speaker, these are typical letters 
of many thousands received not only 
from Oklahoma but throughout the Na- 
tion. Let those who now charge that 
these protests are the work of Axis prop- 
agandists investigate these mothers 
whose sons have paid the supreme sacri- 
fice. Let them say to the parents of 
these boys who are at Bataan and in 
Corrigedor, you are propagandists and 
should be investigated and quieted. 

Let them say to the farmers and the 
preachers, “We will have you investigated 
and still your voice because you dare sug- 
gest that special privilege be suspended 
during this emergency.” 

Who are these people who write and 
petition the Congress for a redress of 
grievances? They are the millions of 
John Does in this country. They are the 
Mr. Smiths who go to Washington. 
They are the Mr. and Mrs. Joneses, the 
neighbors. They are American citizens. 
They are the folk who occupy the church 
pews and who daily on bended knees pray 
God that his blessings and guidance may 
ke with the United Nations and with all 
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the people who compose them, that in 
this great and terrible trial we shall be 
found to be worthy of survival and of 
victory and just and lasting peace to all 
men of gocd will, and that Ged will again 
hear Lincoln’s great prayer: 

That this Nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
pecple shall not perish from the earth. 





The 40-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr.REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the editorial entitled “A Startling 

tatement,” which appeared in the 
Topeka (Kans.) Journal on March 20, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A STARTLING STATEMENT 


Robert F. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, told Members of Congress Thursday that 
enactment of a bill to end the 40-hour week 
for the war period “might result in deteriora- 
tion rather than an improvement of labor 
relations.” 

That is a startling statement. It implies 
that if labor is denied time-and-one-half pay 
for all work in excess of 40 hours a week, 
in addition to the highest wages in history, 
it would let the country down as the enemy 
advances upon it 

Without taking up the merits or demerits 
of the 40-hour week, the State Journal doesn’t 
believe it. Some labor leaders, spoiled by 
New Deal petting, might have threatened 
such a result, directly or indirectly The 
loyalty of racketeers who have used labor 
organizations for personal advantage might 
be questioned But workers are loyal, just 
as other groups of Americans are loyal. The 
implication that they must be bought off 
with overtime pay to support the country in 
war not only is unjust to them, but it indi- 
cates an official attitude which smacks of the 
appeasement policy with which Chamberlain 
sought to buy off Hitler “peace in our time.” 





Comment on Article of David Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. GUYFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unaniinous consent te have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two letters which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly, concerning an article 
written by David Lawrence entitled “The 








New Alibi.” It gives me pleasure to pre- 
sent these letters for printing in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EpITtoR, THE WEEKLY. 

Str: I am amazed to read in the issue of 
February 20 an article entitled “The New 
Alibi” by David Lawrence '10, reprinted from 
the United States News. 

There is reason for presenting, as you did 
recently, the constructive viewpoints of the 
draftee and the undergraduate on some as- 
pects of our national situation. There is no 
excuse, however, for publishing in the Weekly, 
particularly in times like these, the intem- 
perate, virulent, and totally unfair innuendos 
of this bitter anti-Roosevelt propagandist. 
There is, moreover, good reason why you 
should not do so. I can well imagine this 
article being quoted with much gusto in its 
entirety by Herr Goebbels as representing the 
opinion of Princeton and Princeton men re- 
garding the duly elected and constituted Gov- 
ernment of this Nation, and particularly re- 
garding the Commander in Chief of its Army 
and Navy; and what could not the Rome radio 
do with this article! 

That David Lawrence feels as he does and 
writes as he does is a matter for his own con- 
science; but when the Official publication of 
the alumni of Princeton is used as a sound- 
ing board for views that can only be of aid 
and comfort to the enemy, that becomes my 
affair. I therefore protest earnestly against 
this misuse of the columns of the Weekly. 
It is most offensive; and the slurring refer- 
ence to one of our esteemed and useful fellow 
alumni and the gratuitous insult to the mayor 
of New York City do not improve it any. 

Morton H. Fry, ’09. 

New YorkK CITY. 


EDITOR, THE WEEKLY: 

I, for one, would be just as happy if David 
Lawrence’s eminently disunifying pleas for 
unity were restricted to the pages of his 
United States News, a copy of which I do not 
receive weekly 

I hope there are many others like me. 

AMBROSE Cort, Jr., '32. 





Support of the President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, a very bril- 
liant newspaper editor in Oklahoma, Mr. 
J. C. Nance, has written a fine column, 
whose subject might be more patriotism 
and less criticism, in which he comes to 
the front for President Roosevelt and 
urges more unity and more support of the 
President. Iask unanimous consent that 
the article be inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

AS THE EpITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
(A personal column by J. C. Nance) 

WAVE THE FLAG AND SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT 

Display the flag. Yes; wave the flag and 
support the President. Encourage persons 
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everywhere to be more loyal and patriotic; 
work harder and produce more of everything, 
that the Nation may be strong and better pre- 
pared to defend itself and defeat our enemies. 

The Purcell Register supports the President 
of these United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
This newspaper accepts the President’s re- 
quest to inspire more patriotism and less 
criticism. This newspaper does not know, it 
cannot know, the background information 
upon which the President and Congress base 
momentcus national policies. The Register 
has taken the liberty to make constructive 
comment on national measures and policies. 
We merely reflect the thought and opinion of 
a local community. But this newspaper does 
not propose to tell the President or the Con- 
gress how to increase national production and 
win the war. The war project is beyond the 
concept of the everyday citizen. 

Our confidence in, Roosevelt is unshaken. 
Roosevelt is not responsible for the shortage 
of war materials. The President repeatedly 
warned the Nation against the war aims of 
aggressor nations. The President has led the 
movement to improve our national defense 
He called the Nation to arms, but he was 
opposed in that call by the very persons— 
newspapermen, United States Senators, and 
Congressmen—who now blame him for the 
lack of national defense. United States 
Senators and Congressmen who voted to dis- 
band the National Army 2 months before the 
Japs attacked the Nation now bitterly de- 
nounce the President for not suspending the 
40-hour workweek. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress for the 
money and authority to fortify Wake, Guam, 
and Midway Islands in mid-Pacific Ocean 
years ago but was denied the request by na- 
tional lawmakers who criticize the President 
now for the defeat of the American forces 
in the Pacific Ocean. Register readers will 
remember that the Nation was told by United 
States Senators and German sympathizers a 
few weeks ago that this Nation could never 
be attacked; that the two oceans were our 
natural defenses. The Nation was then fall- 
ing a prey to German propaganda. The whole 
German plan has been all the while to delay 
American defenses. But Roosevelt would not 
allow the Nation to go unwarned. 

Roosevelt asked Congress for an enlarged 
Navy 5 years ago but was opposed in that 
request by potbellies, plutocratic United 
States Senators and Congressmen, and com- 
mercialized newspaper publishers, who 
thought the request excessive and extrava- 
gant. Such expenditures would increase 
taxes. 

Roosevelt was the first national leader to 
foresee the dangers arising in the new 
strength and stride of the dictators across 
the sea and arcund the world, and constantly 
warned the Nation of what was happening in 
other worlds. But again he was called a war- 
monger because he was attempting to place 
the Nation on guard. The very persons who 
then called the President an alarmist now 
lay the blame for the weakness of our na- 
tional forces on the White House doorstep. 

Roosevelt has been a champion of the little 
people of the Nation, and for that champion- 
ship he has incurred the enmity and cppo- 
sition of the powerful press throughout the 
Nation. The 40-hour workweek has been 
hated by such interests from the day it was 
first authorized Roosevelt’s whole program 
fo’ a better life for the American people has 
been viciously denounced and criticized hy 
the very newspapers that now seek to destroy 
the President in the eyes of the American 
people 

Roosevelt refuses to join now in proposing 
a suspension of the 40-hour workweek be- 
cause he is evidently convinced that to tinker 
with labor laws at this time would. probably 
cause an upheaval among organized workers 
that would be reflected in the volume of pro- 
duction coming from war plants. Roosevelt 
realizes that happy, contented, well-paid 
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workers are the best producers. It is not 
within the power of the Government to com- 
pel workers to increase individual production. 
That increase in production can, and will 
come from men who are inspired by good 
treatment, and by the probable peril of their 
country. If workers be abused or compelled 
to work excessive hours, they might retaliate 
by stalling on the job and delay war produc- 
tion more than if they were allowed to pro- 
ceed on the 40-hour scale of pay. The Presi- 
dent knows human nature well enough to 
properly evaluate the common-sense reaction 
from such workers. 

The Register is proud to arise and defend 
the President. This is no time to quarrel 
and divide. The newspapers who have been 
busy so many years abusing, degrading, and 
otherwise criticizing should now give the 
President a breathing spell. They have pur- 
sued him with great vengeance, and the 
commercialized press who now seek to influ- 
ence the President and direct the war are the 
same newspapers who have opposed every 
New Deal measure proposed by the Roosevelt 
administration. If we allow antagonistic 
newspaper publishers to weaken and under- 
mine our faith in our national leaders, we are 
actually in danger of losing the war. You 
will remember that Hitler promised to do an 
inside job in the United States. The news- 
papermen who destroy confidence in the 
President are subconsciously serving Hitler 

President Roosevelt is the chosen leader of 
the American people. The Constitution 
makes him the Commander in Chief of all 
our armed forces. Under statutes enacted 
by Congress, he exercises vast war powers. 
The Congress itself. cannot supersede him in 
directing the war. The Nation, therefore, 
rises or falls with Roosevelt. It is our duty 
to support him loyally, faithfully, and true. 
We must help him with every act that may 
be performed in support of his policies. We 
are endowed with the right to suggest, in- 
form, and express our ideas on government 
and war. If we have a constructive idea on 
procedure or tactics, it is our duty to respect- 
fully submit the same to the President or 
his subordinate. We do not possess any 
power, however, to usurp the power of the 
President to fix public policies. For any 
newspaper, through coercion, or attack, to 
attempt to supersede the President in run- 
ning the Government or the war, in war- 
time, is nothing less than idle thought fool- 
ishly expressed 

To accuse the President of being actually 
or eventually responsible for the loss of any 
American soldier or sailor, borders on trea- 
son. 

Let’s forget about the 40-hour week. The 
President and Congress will suspend the 40- 
hour workweek when they are convinced on 
investigation and examination that condi- 
tions demand that suspension. 

Every doubt should be resolved in favor of 
the President. 

Now is no time to further imperil the 
safety of the Nation by waging a newspaper 
war on the Commander in Chief. 





Labor and War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 23 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp the editorial from the Tulsa 
(Okla.) Tribune of March 19, 1942, en- 
titled “The People Are in Command.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PEOPLE ARE IN COMMAND 


President Roosevelt, the politician, has 
Commander in Chief Roosevelt stopped. 
His conference this week with Philip Murray 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and William Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor demonstrated that he is still 
taking orders from the labor bosses in the 
payment of political debts. The union lead- 
ers’ bare statement that they would forego 
defense-industry strikes was a mere repeti- 
tion of a promise made 3 months ago, and it 
pointedly ignored the 40-hour-week problem, 
the problem of getting unions to come clean 
with their financial statements, and the 
problems involved in the closed shop drive. 
No wonder it was received with no enthu- 
siasm by the public! 

In effect, the unions agreed once again to 
holster their guns but not to give up any 
of their swag. 

The people are impatient, and that impa- 
tience has finally washed up against the 
closely guarded doors of the White House. 
It is reported that the administration is con- 
templating a poll of public opinion on the 
production problem, and that is a fine thing. 
But the Gallup poll, which the President has 
found so accurate in the forecasts of his own 
election, has already indicated that 86 per- 
cent of the American pecple are disgusted 
with the labor situation. The President 
continues to play the unions’ game in direct 
defiance of the American people. 

In a‘ democracy the people are supposed 
to be in command. There is evidence that 
democracy is about to go to work in this 
country. The people are in no mood now 
to fulfill President Roosevelt’s past political 
promises at a price of public peril and 
slaughtered fighting men. We need ships 
and guns and planes and tanks and our ene- 
mies will not wait until men can save up 
enough money to buy work on Federal proj- 
ects from union job sellers or until contracts 
can be rewritten to provide overtime and 
double-time benefits. We face the gravest 
crisis in our country’s history. No bloc or 
greed is going to foil our fighting men or 
jeopardize our Nation. 

The President has passed the buck, and the 
people are going to tell Congress what to do 
about it. 





Sesquicentennial of Founding of St. 
Patrick’s Parish, Baltimore 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. DALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress made by the Honorable William 
Curran at a banquet held March 17, 
1942, at the Emerson Hotel in Baltimore, 
Md., commemorating the sesquicenten- 
nial of the founding of St. Patrick’s 
Parish in Baltimore: 

In the America of our days at St. Patrick’s 
School, the emphasis was laid on work, in- 
dustry. and thrift. Today, I am afraid, the 
emphasis has shifted to leisure,-to play, to a 
spend-as-you-go policy with reliance on the 
Government to provide security for the rainy 
day and old age. 

The suggestion that there can be such a 
thing as genuine joy and satisfaction in work 
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for work’s sake has become a sort of heresy. 
Those professing such beliefs, when they are 
not abused, are tolerantly endured as victims 
of an opiate drugging In one short life- 
time, the pendulum has swung from the one 
extreme to the other. The truth, as is so 
often the case, lies, I believe, somewhere in 
the middle ground. 

During the years this country was develop- 
ing from a wilderness to the great country 
it now is, the policy of work and thrift and 
individual self-reliance prevailed. Having 
achieved economic greatness, our people have 
swung to a policy of little toil, great spending, 
and dependence on Government. The ques- 
tion for us today is, Can we maintain our 
wealth and our greatness if we persist in 
going headlong down the path of little work, 
great spending, and stunted individualism 
and enterprise? 

Had we remained at peace, we could per- 
haps have, did we so choose, gone on as we 
have been lately going for another decade or 
two. A country, like an individual, can for 
a time live by eating its capital, but it is 
as true for the country.as for the individual, 
that an end will come, sometimes sooner, 
sometimes later, but there will always be a 
sorry end to a soft, improvident way of life. 

Tonight let us not delude ourselves. The 
seeing American can’t view what happened to 
the American Navy, the British and the Dutch 
Navies in the Java Sea without having forced 
on him the realization that America stands 
today in a dangerous and perilous situation 
We can’t win this war with tall talk and large 
appropriations of money. It is true we do 
have substantially all the gold in the world 
In terms of gold we are rich. But our ene- 
mies are entrenched; they have the tanks, the 
airplanes, the submarines, and a people 
hardened and trained to use them. We can 
do nothing with our gold except exchange it 
with one another. Our gold will not produce 
a single tank or gun. With the world as it 
is, our gold cannot buy a tank or a gun. 
American toil and sweat is the only answer 
to our need for armaments. 

Our problem is obvious enough. It_is pro- 
duction. Production doesn’t come by wish- 
ing it. Production means sweat and toil, and 
it means denying ourselves the luxuries we 
have come to regard as necessities. The 
American people are face to face with either 
defeat or burdensome labor and self-denial. 

As great as are our population and our 
resources, the fact remains that we have but 
a limited number of man-hours and a limited 
amount of materials. We can have either 
tanks or automobiles; we can’t have both. 
We can for a time have our luxuries, our non- 
essentials, but we can’t have them and also 
have shipping space for our guns and our 
armaments. One or the other must go. 

The German people were given a choice be- 
tween butter and guns. They or their gov- 
ernment chose guns instead of butter. They 
chose long hours of toil for every man and 
woman in Germany, with a complete aban- 
donment of the nonessentials. 

It is not for us to argue now that they 
chose unwisely. The fact is they made th2 
choice, and the armaments that their choice 
brought (nto being are directed against us. 

At least, the German people had a choice, 
or they tolerated or endured the choice made 
for them by their Government. \Ve have no 
choice. Our Government has no choice. 

Japan did our choosing for us. It’s work 
and self-denial for all elements of the Amer- 
ican people or it’s defeat. And if it’s defeat, 
we still shall experience both work and dep- 
rivation. There’s no escaping what’s in the 
cards for every one of us. 

It is not easy, I confess, to shake one’s self 
loose from the easy habits of a carefree life. 
It’s particularly not easy to do a full day’s 
work when one sees the dawdler, soidiering on 
the job, drawing the same pay as the honest 
toiler. One must have character not to idle 
when one sees others doing it to slow down 
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the program that there may be work on Sun- 
day with double pay. 

A man with capital to invest looks for a 
profit on his capital, and it’s only natural 
that the greater the profit the more he is 
pleased. He, too, is tempted to hold out for 
all that the traffic will bear. Many, all too 
many, are succumbing to the temptation 

This was the story of France. It happened 
there; it can happen here. This thought 
that it can happen here is making some head- 
way at last. The rainbow in our picture is 
that apparently America is getting into a 
mood not to permit that to happen here 
which happened there. From that point of 
view, the defeats in the Pacific are serving a 
good purpose; they are waking us up. 

America’s problem, in a nutshell, is to go 
off producing the easy comforts of life and to 
embark on producing armaments. The more 
that self-denial is practiced, the greater will 
be the flow of man-hours and material from 
the luxuries to the factories of war. 

The problem is easy enough to state, but 
human nature doesn’t easily accommodate 
itself to doing the hard thing, even though 
it can be seen to be the wise thing. Nor is 
it a mere matter of government decree to 
discipline a people to accept the hard way. 

The picture is not without its bright spots. 
Let our people realize the need; I have con- 
fidence they will find the way. Once the 
war came, the draft met with pretty universal 
acceptance. For my part, I don’t believe the 
draft has met with this general approval be- 
cause of the prison sentences attached to its 
violation It is accepted firstly because there 
is a general recognition of the necessity for a 
large Army, and that the draft is the best way 
to get that Army; and secondly, because it is 
generally recognized that there has been an 
honest effort to avoid partiality in its appli- 
cation; and thirdly, because everybody is 
doing it, it has become the fashion to accept 
its call in good spirit. 

This last is important, perhaps as impor- 
tant as the first. That a course of conduct is 
just or wise is not always an indication that 
people will adopt it. Let a thing, however, 
become fashionable, let it become the thing 
to do, and it is well on its way to more and 
more genera] acceptance, be it a thing in 
itself neither wise nor just. 

There are thousands of people in this city 
too proud to ride a streetcar, too proud to 
wear last year’s hat or ccat, too proud not to 
be as free in spending as the other fellow. 
Necessity may in time bring them to doing 
withcut. Fashion will bring them to it at 
once and leave them happy in the bargain. 

Let those who are known to be able to 
afford a chauffeur turn him loose for service 
in a war industry; let the woman who can 
afford two or three maids turn them loose for 
service at an aircraft factory. Let elaborate 
entertaining, Miami and Atlantic City as we 
have known them, become unfashionable. 
The better one can afford these luxuries the 
more valuable will be the example set when 
such a one no longer indulges in them. 

None of these things has much personal 
application to most of you gathered here. 
You are in a large measure producers rather 
than consumers. Can't, however, there be a 
shortened patronage for the saloons, motion- 
picture houses, the beauty parlors? There 
are many little things the stores are in- 
veigling you to have on credit, which if you 
didn’t buy ycu still could get along very well 
without. The savings cut of the good wages 
of today can go into Defense bonds. These 
bonds will come in handy on some future 
day 

When, after the victory, if unemployment 
comes we can reemploy those who are now 
turned loose to the war industries. 

The evil of unnecessary employees in the 
Government service is not so much in the 
money thereby wasted. The Government debt 
has lost all meaning; it makes little difference 
whether its a billion or two more or less. 
The evil is not in the money cost. Wash- 


ington can’t set a style of glorifying the para- 
site and expect a country to listen to it when 
it asks others for an all-out effort for war 
production. 

The newspapers, so understanding in their 
criticism of Washington’s luxury spending, 
can't expect to mold their readers into 
habits of saving paper and saving dollars, 
when the reader has before his eyes in every 
issue pages and pages of department store 
and other advertisements, all skillfully 
worded and pictured to incite the spending 
instincts of a people. 

If it’s to be guns instead of butter, let each 
of us do his own individual part in popular- 
izing self-denial; and particularly, let Wash- 
ington, the newspapers, and others among us 
who set the fashions, have a. mind to the 
example being set by our own courses of 
action. 

I trust I have said enough to convince you 
that we owe it to ourselves to get down to 
hard work and at once cut out the nonessen- 
tials. There is, however, a higher ground 
than selfishness upon which to rest the argu- 
ment, 

In the Bataan Peninsula, in the Java Sea, 
in Australia, China, Iceland are our own flesh 
and blood, the flower of American youth. 
There they are exposed to the shark-infested 
sea, the desert sun, the Arctic storm. There 
they stand and there they die for you and me. 

And what do they ask—only that they be 
given a gun to match the gun of the Jap, 
a tank to match his tank, a ship for his ship. 
They will carry on—only give them a chance. 

One additional word and I shall conclude. 
We must have faith in our Government; we 
must have faith and confidence in our Army 
and Navy and in their leadership Much will 
happen which we sball not understand. 
Much will happen which we may think we 
could have ordered otherwise had we been 
directing the effort. Let us be reasonable 
enough to realize that we do not know all the 
facts. And let us have the faith and confi- 
dence and the modesty *n believe that those 
who are in control a:2 acting with every bit 
as much energy, courage and intelligence as 
would be given to us to exercise were we in 
their place 

When I plead for faith and confidence, I 
do not plead for an abject stilling of all 
criticism. It is the right, it is the duty cof 
the citizen to speak out when he is convinced 
that all is not well in government. Such 
criticism should be understood and wel- 
comed by those ir. charge of oun war effort. 

If, however, before raising his voice in open 
criticism or in condemuation the citizen first 
satisfies his own conscience that he knows 
whereof he speaks; and satisfies himself, too, 
that it is not out of malice or hatred or 
cunning design that he speaks, then nothing 
but good will come of free and open debate. 
That’s the way of a democracy—let us pre- 
serve it. 

Do I need, can I have a more powerful argu- 
ment to prove that today and now America 
must go to work; America must abandon its 
soft way of life. 





Labor in Defense Industries 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
planned to turn about $50,000,000,000 into 
war effort during the year 1942. It is said 
it will take twice the effort that is being 
put forth today. This calls for speeding 
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up. How can we speed up when there 
were 26 strikes last week, involving about 
6,000 men—meaning 30,000 man-days 
lost? 

A commentator on the radio yesterday 
called attention to the fact that a girl 
working in a factory in Detroit was turn- 
ing out from her machine more articles 
than other workers. She appealed to the 
others to do likewise. The union to 
which she belonged—the C. I. O.—asked 
that she be fired, because she was speed- 
ing up. She was fired, the company hav- 
ing no other alternative under the en- 
forced agreement with the C. I. O. 

We remember some 2 weeks ago one of 
the membership inserted a letter in the 
Recorp, the writer compelled te give an 
anonymous name, because he would have 
been fired. This par*y said the machine 
he was working on would produce five 
parts per day for an airplane, but he had 
orders from the union heads to pro- 
duce but about three or three and a half. 
He was patriotic and wanted to produce 
all that was rossible, but was afraid to 
say anything because he must work and 
support his wife and babies. 

Our chief trouble today is we are short 
of ships. Today the Axis Powers are 
sinking more than we are producing. 
Our battle lines are on far-flung fronts 
and it is going to take ships to convey 
men and material to them. How are we 
going to produce them if this slow-up 
process and strikes continue? 

I note it has been asked that an in- 
vestigation be made of why hundreds of 
thousands of letters are being received 
by the membership of the two branches 
on account of the above situation. I will 
tell you why—it is because an enraged 
public are beginning to realize the in- 
tolerable situation that confronts us and 
are demanding action of this adminis- 
tration and those of you who have been 
opposing us few who have been trying to 
correct the situation for a long time. 

How long, oh how long, is this admin- 
istration and its advisers going to con- 
tinue to thwart legislation that the Con- 
gress wants to pass correcting this situa- 
tion? Mr. Industrialist, Mr. Labor Lead- 
er Racketeer, wake up. It is no time for 
profit or personal gain—it is time to save 
ourselves from serfdom and slavery. 





Letter to Wayne Coy 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to read a letter from me to Mr. 
Wayne Coy. 

Marcu 23, 1942. 
Mr. WAYNE Coy, 
Liaison Officer, Office for Emergency 
Management. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Coy: When we are trying to 
change the Nation’s thinking from peacetime 
national defense to all-out war effort it is 
amazing, confusing, and rather discouraging 
to find, every time I use the’ telephone to call 
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any of the 15 or 18 agencies which are sup- 

to be connected with our war work, that 
they are all still officially labeled “National 
defense.” Upon inquiry through various su- 
pervisors, coordinators, etc., I find that this 
label comes frum the Office for Emergency 
Management (which, by the way, has a rather 
silly label itself). “National defense” has 
stuck since the days of the long defunct Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Council, all through 
the days of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, Supply Priorities Allocations Board, etc. 
It has to be used to reach the War Production 
Board Office of Facts and Figures, Coordinator 
of Information, Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, and a lot of other war agencies. 
Please change “National defense’ to some- 
thing more realistic and up to date. 

You may ask, What’s in a name? A good 
deal, I think, in this case. Accurate labels in 
Washington are conducive to straight think- 
ing. General Somervell, commanding the 
newly created Service of Supply, last week 
gave orders to stop talking about national 
defense plants, contracts, and programs, and 
instead to say war plants, contracts, and pro- 
grams. I think this was a good idea. 

I suggest this label for your switchboard, 
“War work.” It will show what the 15 or 18 
agencies are supposed to be doing—war work, 
with the accent on both war and work. It 
will show that they are temporary. It is two 
syllables shorter than “National defense.” It 
won't take much time or money to put into 
effect, because you can merely phone the dif- 
ferent switchboard supervisors and operators 
to start saying “War work.” 

If this label is confused with the ancient 


* misnomer of the War Department, it is about 


time to change the latter. Everybody knows 
that the War Department is not the war de- 
partment Let telephone operators start say- 
ing Army just as they say Navy or Air Corps. 

“War work” is just a suggestion. Whatever 
you call it, please stop calling it officially 
“Nationa] defense.” 

Sincerely, 
JOHN M. Vorys. 





Central Valley Project 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Central Valley project in 
California is the most important piece of 
unfinished business on the agenda of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. It is the 
most important for many reasons, any 
one of which would be sufficient to jus- 
tify speeding up the construction pro- 
gram on every one of the project fea- 
tures. However, Mr. Speaker, in this 
statement I shall confine my remarks to 
the discussion of one feature in particu- 
lar whose early completion is and should 
be a problem of national concern. 

OUTLINE OF PROJECT FEATURES 


The primary justification for the Cen- 
tral Valley project was the great need 
for water to supplement the supply na- 
ture has made available for the irriga- 
tion of more than 2,000,000 acres of land 
in the San Joaquin Valley section of Cali- 
fornia’s great interior Central Valley. 
These lands have for years been in a high 


state of cultivation and support numer- 
ous large-sized cities and towns. 

The agricultural products from this 
region are world famous for quality, 
quantity, and variety. This area is a 
heavy contributor to the Nation’s re- 
sources of food and fiber. The water 
resources of this rich valley are limited 
and as much of the cultivated area de- 
pends upon pumping water from the 
underground supplies for its irrigation 
needs, the steady lowering of the water 
table with the corresponding increased 
costs involved in bringing it to the sur- 
face, plus the addec danger of complete 
exhaustion of the underlying water sup- 
ply, which has happened in many dis- 
tricts, combined to bring about the plan- 
ning of the present project. The project 
is an outstanding one from an engineer- 
ing viewpoint as it involves many prob- 
lems new to the reclamation program 
and about all of the old ones. It has 
been determined by Congress to be 
feasible, to be economically justified, to 
be of valuable service to the particular 
area and to the Nation, and to be able 
to repay to the Government under the 
terms of the reclamation laws, its cost. 

The original approval of the findings 
in this regard was made almost 7 years 
ago. The project considered meritorious 
then, is infinitely more so now, in the 
light of conditions confronting the 
country today. 

CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM ON THE IRRIGATION 
FEATURES 

The strictly irrigation features of the 
project, that is, those units which are 
concerned only with the storage, diver- 
sion, and transporting of the irrigation 
water, and which it would seem should 
merit immediate consideration in the 
construction program, are seemingly 
relegated to a position of minor im- 
portance at the present time when, by 
évery circumstance and particularly in 
view of world conditions, they should be 
the center of sufficient activity to bring 
about their completion within 2 years, or 
a lesser period of time. 

THE FRIANT DAM 


The Friant Dam is the center point of 
the strictly irrigation features. It is the 
fourth largest concrete dam ever con- 
structe and cost in the neighborhood of 
$30,000,000. It is practically completed 
today. Its function will be to store the 
waters of the San Joaquin River in the 
reservoir created behind the dam, to exert 
a measure of flood control on the river, 
and to divert as needed the stored waters 
through the medium of two great canals, 
the Friant-Kern and the Madera Canals. 
The Friant-Kern Canal, of 3,500 second- 
feet capacity when constructed, will be 
160 miles in length and will carry water 
to the farmlands in Fresno, Kings, Tu- 
lare, and Kern Counties to a point as far 
south as the Kern River, near Bakers- 
field. The Madera Canal, of 1,500 sec- 
ond-feet capacity will, when completed, 
carry water 40 miles north, serving lands 
in Madera County, the two canals serv- 
ing an area more than 150 miles in length 
and 50 miles wide. The waters which 
the Friant Dam has been built to con- 
serve are still wasting to the sea for lack 
of canals, and the parched lands whose 
need for this water justified the project 
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are still waiting for the canals to be built 

which will bring it to them. 

WHAT THIS WATER NOW WASTING TO THE SEA 
WOULD DO IF MADE AVAILABLE 

We all know, Mr. Speaker, that this 
country is short of a number of products 
for which heretofore we have depended 
upon foreign sources for our require- 
ments. Two of these products are of 
immediate concern to every single Ameri- 
can citizen. Sugar is one of them, and - 
in a few more weeks we are advised that 
supplies will be rationed to everyone in 
a limited amount, yet if this water now 
wasting to the sea was utilized such sub- 
stantial acreage of sugar beets could be 
grown as would materially augment the 
supply of sugar to the Nation. Refiner- 
ies already established in California could 
handlc without additional equipment the 
beets from an additional 75,000 acres. 

Yet, due to the water shortage, this 
rich valley is precluded from supplying 
this acreage. The building of the canals 
would correct this. The other product 
whose shortage affects every citizen per- 
sonally is rubber. There is not even 
enough of that to permit the rationing 
of any part of the available supply so 
that other than the most essential needs 
can be cared for. We have depended 
almost exclusively upon foreign impor- 
tations for our rubber supply though we 
are the world’s principal consumer of 
rubber. The most important and by far 
the greatest sources of our rubber sup- 
plies are now in enemy hands. We can- 
not view with complacency the possi- 
bility of our ultimate recovery of these 
sources, for the probability is that the 
rubber-bearing trees will be destroyed by 
the enemy before they can be retaken. 

Guayule is the one domestic source of 
natural rubber that has been proven 
commercially practicable for production 
within our boundaries. Its growth, how- 
ever, is restricted to certain areas due to 
climatic and rainfall or irrigation con- 
ditions. To produce enough guayule to 
extract a sufficient amount of rubber that 
mixed with the synthetic supply will meet 
our minimum needs, it is going to require 
that every acre that can be utilized for 
growing this shrub be promptly placed 
in such condition that when the plants 
are available there will be acreage 
enough to grow them on. 

The San Joaquin Valley can supply a 
half million or more acres of land proven 
to be adapted to the growth and culture 
of guayule. This can ve done, however, 
only if the Central Valley project’s irri- 
gation features are con:.pleted within the 
next 2 years so that there will be sufficient 
water available to meet the irrigation 
needs of the guayule plants. They do not 
require much water but it is essential that 
it has what it needs and when it needs it. 

Sufficient machinery is available in this 
area with which to build the canals. The 
requirements for steel are not large. No 
official complacency should be permitted 
to stanc in the way of the immediate 
preparation of this region for rubber pro- 
duction. The water is there, the need is 
there, the economic justification is there, 
the great dam that regulates the water is 
there—lacking only the canals. 

Now. when every effort should be made 
to solve the rubber shortage and knowing 
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that time is of the essence, for the sooner 
undertaken the sooner accomplished, Mr. 
Speaker, I am calling attention to the 
proven possibilities presented by the San 
Joaquin Valley and urging everyone in 
charge of developing a rubber supply to 
insist that these great cana’s be con- 
structed immediately so that the life- 
giving water can be used to grow the 
plant which will furnish us with vital 
rubber. 





Time to Act, America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Kewanee (Ill.) Star Courier of 
March 18, 1942: 


TIME TO ACT, AMERICA 


The avalanche of protests and letters de- 
manding an end to the 40-hour week and 
double-time penalties in war industries has 
finally forced Congress to act. A _ labor- 
minded administration up to now has tried 
to run the war and still preserve all the New 
Deal labor laws. Now the White House and 
Congress know it won’t work, even if Roose- 
velt stubbornly refuses to waive the 40-hour 
week for political reasons. 

France went to war with the same idea; 
France lost the war with a 40-hour week and 
all the popular-front labor trimmings. Not 
until the Germans were at the gates of Paris 
did the labor politicians in the French Gov- 
ernment put war plants on a full-week work- 
ing schedule to get tanks and planes. Then 
it was too late 

And it may be too late for America, if 
Congress doesn’t speedily act to put war pro- 
duction on full time, stop strikes, prevent 
labor racketeering, and end prcfiteering in 
war contracts. This country can’t expect men 
to die for democracy in the foxholes of Ba- 
taan Peninsula, in the Java seas, or in the 
trenches of Australia when labor back home 
is doing its 40 hours and no more for vic- 
tory. As Congressman Fritz G. LANHAM, 
Democrat, of Texas, declared: “Suppose the 
men in the Philippines sat down at their 
guns after they had worked 40 hours; that 
would be foul treachery, for which the Na- 
tion would denounce them and hold them up 
to shame.” 

War-production plants are our front-line 
trenches today. Unless we are willing to 
buckle down to war production, regardless of 
time restrictions, contract limits, overtime 
provisions, union-dues collections, and wage 
squeezes—our fighting forces simply will not 
get the guns and planes and ships we have 
to have for victory. We can’t go on feather- 
bedding. 

Republican Congressmen, willing to sacri- 
fice their own political careers to labor re- 
action in their districts, have been trying for 
months to get consideration in Congress of 
bills to abolish the 40-hour week on war 
work, without the slightest success. Not un- 
til millions of letters began pouring into 
Washingtor. protesting our failure to deliver 
defense goods did the Democrats decide to act. 

Representative SMITH of Virginia, working 
with Chairman Cart VINSON, of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, has finally rallied 
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congressional leaders behind a bill to outlaw 
the closed shop in Navy work, suspend all 
union contrcts for the duration, and abolish 
the 40-hour week in wartime. The bill will 
be routed through Vrnson’s Naval Affairs 
Committee, which recently investigated the 
lag in Navy contracts and denounced the 
delays in war production in a scathing report 
on the 40-houn week. 

If the public's reaction to this naval-con- 
tracts amendment 1s strong, the House would 
be forced to include all War Department work 
as well. As fiery Representative EuGcENeE E. 
Cox, of Georgia, has pointed out: “Only an 
arcused, sustained public opinion can cure 
this situation.” 

Fearful that this drive to put labor and 
industry on a war basis would sweep the 
country, both American Federation of Labor 
president, William Green, and Congress of 
Industrial Orgarizations president descended 
cn the White House yesterday to make quick 
concessions. It was agreed immediately that, 
rather thau be legislated into loyalty, labor 
would yield its right to strike in wartime. 
This looks like another case of “too little and 
too late.” 

After Pearl Harbor the same cast of char- 
acters—Green and Murray—pledged the Pres- 
ident no strikes in wartime in return for 
industry’s pledge of no lock-outs. Manage- 
ment mad¢ good; labor organizations failed 
to deliver 

War Department statistics indicate that 
32,700 man-days of labor were lost in Feb- 
ruary alone on war orders because of outlaw 
strikes. In January over 8,000 man-days were 
lost on Army contracts alone because of 
strikes. What must men in our armed forces 
think of this—men doing war duty at $21 
amonth? Still, when Senator Reep, of Kan- 
sas, Offered his bill for a 48-hour war-work 
week, it was howled down on Capitol Hill. 

The Gallup survey this week revealed that 
42,000,000 Americans were willing to accept 
defense work—without pay, if necessary—to 
win the war. They are willing to volunteer 
from 3 to 40 hours a week of extra time when 
called upon—an untapped war-labor pool of 
556,000,000 man-hours. That is equivalent to 
11,000,000 more workmen turning out war 
matériel. Why go on with banker’s hours 
for war production, double-time penalties, 
strikes, and shut-downs when one piece of 
legislation would get this country down to 
the critical business of producing armaments? 

If and when the Japs strike at our coasts, 
or Hitler attempts an invasion of this Con- 
tinent, we can’t repeal the 40-hour week. It 
will be too late. We need arms now. Unless 
we get going immediately we may go down 
in defeat with France. If Americans don’t 
deman action from their Congressmen now, 
it may be too late. A wire to your Congress- 
man ani Senators today may be the differ- 
ence between victory and defeat. 








Democratic Control of House May Be 
Lost by Roosevelt’s Labor Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Mobile (Ala.) Register of March 19, 
1942: 





DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF HOUSE MAY BE LOST BY 
ROOSEVELT'S LABOR STAND—PRESIDENT’S FAIL- 
URE TO HEED PUBLIC OPINION HOLDS DANGER 
FOR THE NATION, HIS OWN AND PARTY'S 
LEADERSHIP 


President Roosevelt should take warning 
right now that his refusal to adopt a sound 
labor policy in keeping with bringing the 
war-preduction program to maximum effi- 
ciency is undermining his leadership and 
threatening loss of the Democratic control of 
the House in the fall elections. 

Aside from all political considerations in- 
volved, Mr. Roosevelt, for the sake of the 
Nation, must maintain control of Congress 
and unshakable confidence of the people in 
his leadership, otherwise the Nation’s war 
effort will suffer disastrous consequences. 
He simply cannot afford to have a divided 
Congress as Woodrow Wilson did in 1913. 
He cannot reject the cry of public opinion for 
such things as suspension of the 40-hour 
week, freezing of wages, antistrike legisla- 
tion, stricter control of war profits and cessa- 
tion of boondoggling in civilian defense and 
expect to have a united Nation behind him. 

But it is the labor issue which has the 
people thoroughly aroused, for they see in ita 
barrier to attaining the production goals 
that Mr. Roosevelt himself ha: set as essen- 
tial for victory. Mr. Roosevelt should turn 
back now to the lesson he should have 
learned when he attempted to pack the Su- 
preme Court against the Nation’s will. That 
brought about his most smashing political 
defeat in 9 years of the Presidency. Mr. 
Roosevelt is heading for just such another 
political defeat simply because he is bucking 
the people’s will on the matter of relaxing 
labor standards in order to push war pro- 
duction as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Roosevelt apparently does not realize 
the temper of the people, for he has brushed 
aside their counsel in favor of that of Wil- 
liam Green, American Federation of Labor 
president, and Philip Murray, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations chairman. He rejects 
the will of the majority to curry the favor of 
labor, a. minority. He has received Messrs. 
Green and Murray at the White House, and, 
after listening to them, he has decided that 
repeal of the 40-hour week and antistrike 
laws are not necessary at present because, he 
says, the Nation’s production efforts are going 
pretty well now. 

Mr. Roosevelt's statement on this score cer- 
tainly does not jibe with the urgent pleas of 
Donald Nelson, Chief of the War Production 
Board, for an immediate 25-percent increase 
in war industries output and his findings that 
a 50-percent increase would be possible if all 
existing machines were utilized on a basis 
of 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 

President Roosevelt either does not, or will 
not, understand that the majority of those 
idle machines, which Mr. Nelson deplores, are 
idle because of the prohibitive expense of 
operating them overtime under the 40-hour- 
week law at half again the cost of regular 
time, and the double time some unions are 
demanding for Sunday work. 

The people grasp all of this clearly and 
they are impatient, nay, even angry, with 
Mr. Roosevelt for not understanding and 
sweeping aside the 40-hour week and other 
obstacles to the war effort. 

Even Mr. Roosevelt concedes that bans on 
strikes and relaxing of labor standards may 
be necessary in time.’ This, however, will not 
set well with the people, who regard it as 
temporizing and so much soothing syrup to 
still their clamor. Americans are at last 
fully alert to the fact that time is the Na- 
tion’s most precious asset in this war. They 
know that we cannot continue to fritter it 
away by pursuing the even tenor of our way 
under peacetime standards on the industrial 
front, without inviting defeat at the hands 
of our enemies. 








Mr. Roosevelt's failure to comprehend what 
the people understand, his turning of a deaf 
ear to their demands, are preparing the way 
for a great political upheaval dangerous to 
the Nation, dangerous to his leadership, and 

to the continued control of the 
Democratic Party. The President had better 
heed the rumblings of an awakening democ- 
racy before it is too late. 





Ex-Governor La Follette Volunteers for 
Army Service 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
at this time to include an article entitled 
“Until We Meet Again,” written by 
former Governor La Follette, who, im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor, offered his 
services to the country. He was past the 
age where he could be inducted, but after 
a rigid physical examination he passed 
and is aow serving in the Army. He isa 
man who has a family of three children. 
As an attorney he has an income of 
considerab:e amount, but in spite of that 
fact and that he was one of the outstand- 
ing isolationists he offered his services to 
his country to serve at the front. He has 
been given the rank of captain. He 
served during the last World War. He 
enlisted as a volunteer and he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant before he received 
his honorable discharge. 

So it shows that in spite of the fact 
that he disagreed with the administra- 
tion before Pear] Harbor as to methods to 
be pursued, he is an outstanding Ameri- 
can and his first concern is his country. 
I am sure if you read this article, Until 
We Meet Again, his farewell address, 
every good American could well follow 
the example set by Philip La Follette. 
It is time now to forget past differences, 
and get back of our Commander in Chief 
and his aides so as to make the winning 
of this war in the shortest time possible. 
There are a great many other individuals 
that, like Philip La Follette, differed as 
to the proper course before December 7, 
that, like him, are now offering their lives 
in order that freedom shall live. Let all 
of us use these examples set by these 
loyal Americans to spur us on to greater 
effort. We can all serve our country in 
some capacity, no matter how inconspic- 
uous it may seem, it will help to crush 
these blood-thirsty dictators so that once 
more free people may live as they them- 
selves determine. 

UntTIL WE MEET AGAIN a 
(By Philip F. La Follette) 

As some of you have read, I am going into 
the Army. 

I volunteered for active duty the week of 
Pearl Harbor, because I felt profoundly 
then—and each passing day has strength- 
ened the conviction—that everything we are 
and hope to be is being hammered out on 
the bloody anvil of this war. 

For 10 years I have spared no effort to- 
Ward persuading the Government and the 
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people of the United States to put our own 
house in order before it became too late. 

I did this because I was convinced by what 
I had learned in Europe that national de- 
fense and the solution of our urgent eco- 
nomic problems were not two separate 
things, but rather two branches of the same 
tree, and that the tree was withering at its 
roots. ‘ 

During the past 3 years I did what I could 
to oppose the administration’s foreign pol- 
icy. I did this because I felt, as did many 
sincere interventionists, that America faced 
a grave danger—the greatest threat to our 
freedom in all our history. I differed basi- 
cally from the administration, however, on 
the question of where and how we could 
best meet that danger. It was my earnest 
conviction that the destiny of America lay 
in putting our house in order and in build- 
ing a ring of steel around our vital de- 
fenses—the Western Hemisphere. 

WE MUST COME OUT ON TOP 

This view did not prevail. When war came, 
I felt there was but one thing for all of us to 
do—all of us, whether we were called inter- 
ventionists or isolationists—and that was to 
roll up our sleeves and wade into the job of 
winning the war and the eventual peace. 

As I have tried to point out in the Progres- 
sive in the months since Pearl Harbor, every 
man, woman, and child is involved in this war 
deeply and irrevocably. Nothing very much 
will matter for them and for generations yet 
unborn if we lose this war. It doesn’t make 
the slightest difference, for the time being, 
how we got in: the crucial question is how 
we come out; and we must come out on top. 

To dc this will require the undiluted 
strength of all America—the manpower, 
brainpower, and horsepower of the entire 
Nation. Equality of sacrifice must become 
more than a phrase. It must become a burn- 
ing resolve of an Americe dedicated to the 
proposition that giving is nobler than get- 
ting; that we cannot win in war, as in peace, 
if the man: must give that a few may get. 

America must have three great armies to 
win this war. The tide will not turn until 
we recognize the vital importance of each: 

1. The army of fighting men on land and 
sea and in the air. 

2. The army of producing men and women 
on the farm and in the factory. 

8. The army that sometimes seems to re- 
quire the greatest courage and stamina of 
all—those who write and speak out against 
the stupidity, ignorance, selfishness, and cor- 
ruption which clog up and slow down our 
war effort. ; 

Too much of what we do today in the midst 
of the greatest war in history is contami- 
nated by the soulless financial system. One 
sees the prostitution of patriotism on almost 
every page of the magazines and newspapers 
where advertisements beckon us to buy this 
toothpaste and that pill, this suit of clothes 
and that kind of breakfast cereal because it 
will help win the war. These advertisements 
are but a symbo] of the business-as-usual 
and the profits-as-usual philosophy which 
continues to paralyze our war effort. 


A NEW CONCEPT FOR THE FUTURE 


The third army, in which so many of you 
are valiant soldiers, must fight on the home 
front for a new America and a new world, for 
a way of life based not on a financial system 
which was mortally wounded when the fron- 
tier passed and which died on the battlefields 
of World War No.1. The third army is fight- 
ing for a new concept of merit and coopera- 
tion. The yardstick of rewards in the future 
will not be based on greed and selfishness and 
the fortunes of pirth, but on the contribu- 
tion the individual makes toward a better 
life for the whole community. 

That is wh, this war cannot be won with- 
out this third army. Victory on the battle- 
field would wither and die in our hands if 
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the youth of America must come home from 
the battle line to the bread line. 

That is why the searchlight of truth must 
be turned on and kept on the dark corners of 
our military and economic operations so that 
nothing will stand in the way cf our winning 
the war and the peace. 


THIS IS NOT GOOD-BYE 


For the time being I can no longer write 
for the Progressive My mature conviction 
is that the lrogressive is the outstanding 
weekly in America dedicated to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war, because it under- 
stands that nothing short of total mobiliza- 
tion will win. Month in and month out the 
Progressive has presented a powerful array 
of facts showing the urgency of mobilizing 
money, machines, and materials as well as 
men, because the Progressive recognizes this 
mobilization as the supreme need not only 
for winning the war but for rebuilding our 
social and economic structure as the first 
requisite of winning the peace. 

I am relinquishing for the duration all au- 
thority I have exercised over the Progressive 
so that it will be free to strike vigorously and 
effectively at abuses wherever they exist. 
With your continued support it will go for- 
ward in quest of a better America 

It has meant much to me to watch the 
Progressive grow into a vital national force. 
Your letters of encouragement and support— 
and criticism, too—have helped enormously. 

This is not good-bye but only “so long” 
until we meet again in the brighter and bet- 
ter day which can be ours if each does his 
share, each in his own way. 





Hours of Labor in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of March 22, 1942, 
and also a radio address of Hon. L. 
Metcalfe Walling, Administrater of the 
Wage and Hour Division: 


[From the New York Times of March 22, 
1942] 


MISS MILLER BACKS FOUR-CREW SYSTEM—METH- 
OD USED BY LARGE PLANTS WORKS PERSONNEL 
40 HOURS, MACHINE 168 A WEEK—SWING PLAN 
Is EXPLAINED—-20-WEEK CYCLE INCLUDES 105 
WORKING DAYS DIVIDED AMONG THREE SHIFTS 


Methods of factory management that will 
achieve ceaseless production in war industries 
while not generally working any employee 
more than a 5-day, 40-hour week were en- 
dorsed yesterday by State Industrial Commis- 
sioner Frieda S. Miller. - 

Commissioner Miller said a number of 
large plants in the State already had put 
into successful operation ingenious schedules 
to work personnel 40 hours but machines 158 
hours a week. This was in line with a recom- 
mendation by the War Production Board, she 
said, to keep war plants going 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week. 

Commissioner Miller singled out one 
scheme, used by a larg> roller-bearing con- 
cern, fulfilling a Government contract, as a 
goed -xample. In this plan the entire work- 
ing force is divided into four crews, the same 
crew always working together for greater effi- 
ciency and no relief men being required. 
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The day is divided into three equal shifts 
of 8 hours each—a day shift from 8 a. m. to 
4 p. m., an afternoon shift from 4 p. m. to 
midnight, and a night shift from midnight 
to8a.m. To equalize the burden of unusual 
working hours each crew changes shift 
weekly. 

Each man works 5 consecutive days and 
then is off 2 successive days every week for 
8 weeks. The fourth week he works 6 days 
and is off only 1 day. Of course, each man’s 
working days and days off change weekly. 
The cycle is complete in 20 weeks, in which 
time each man will have worked 105 days; 
that is, 35 days on each shift. Days off are 
equalized also and each employee enjoys an 
equal share of Sundays free, since in the 
20-week cycle each man is off each day of the 
week five times. 

In the 20 weeks each worker has 5 pay days 
with 10 days pay each and 5 pay days with 
11 days pay each. 

This plan was commended by Commis- 
sioner Miller not only for its efficiency but 
also for maintenance of the 40-hour week, 
which limits fatigue that lowers output, in- 
creases accidents, and causes work stoppage. 

“Such plans go a long way,” Miss Miller 
said, “toward helping us meet Donald Nel- 
son’s challenge.” 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. L. METCALFE WALLING 


Let me say at the outset that if the en- 
forcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 and the Walsh-Healey Act interfere 
with the production of one tank or ship or 
plane or gun, it should cease tonight. If 1 
minute is to be lost in the race to equip the 
United Nations to smash the Axis because of 
the overtime provisions of the law, we ought 
to strike it from the statute books—not a 
week or a month from now, but at once. 
Nothing should and nothing will deter us 
from the task ahead, the accomplishment of a 
program of arms production that will see the 
machines of this Nation in operation every 
hour of every day. 

When the clouds of war were gathering over 
Europe, a time when not many Americans 
felt that this Nation might be threatened, I 
was one of that comparatively small group 
that felt and said that we in the United 
States ought to be preparing to take our part 
in the struggle. Those were the days when 
to suggest American participation was not 
the popular thing to do. I say this not to 
claim credit for farsightedness but to let you 
know that I felt then, as I do now, that we 
have but one major task before us—to win 
this war. I want to emphasize that again 
tonight. Winning the war is paramount to 
every other issue—the 40-hour week, social 
gains, or anything else. Our every consid- 
eration should be devoted to that end. 

This is my first opportunity to address you 
as Administrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion. It comes at a time when the wage-and- 
hour law is under concerted attack. I should 
like to speak to you as an impartial public 
servant; to review the whole problem of over- 
time in national defense industries from the 
viewpoint of the arguments that have been 
brought forward and the questions that have 
been and are being raised every day. I should 
like to discuss this from the knowledge of 
the facts we have in the Department of Labor 
bearing on our Federal labor legislation, re- 
mote or direct, on the job of winning this 
war. It is not my purpose here to defend 
this legislation, but rather to make an ap- 
praisal cf it from the standpoint of all of 
us as citizens concerned with winning the 


war 

The question in everyone’s mind today is 
this: “Can we keep our defense plants run- 
ning 24 hours a day with the present re- 
striction on labor’s hours? Should the 


40-hour week be suspended or modified for 


| 


the duration so that our Army and our Navy 
will get the war materials they must have 
to stop and eventually defeat the Axis?” 
Much has been written within the past few 
weeks concerning the “40-hour week” and 
its effect upon all-out arms production. 
Much of what has been written has been 
inaccurate; much has been misleading. 
There are sOme fantastic misconceptions on 
the subject abroad today, and 1 therefore 
welcome this opportunity to discuss the mat- 
ter with you. 

You may have read or heard it said that 
there is no flexibility in the overtime pro- 
visions of our law; that it was created to 
spread employment in time of peace, when 
millions were without jobs; that it now en- 
forces a workweek that is not only unneces- 
sary but actually detrimental to the war 
program. The New York Times, in an edi- 
torial on February 16 under the title, “Fight- 
ing the War on a 40-Hour Week,” explores 
the background of the law, infers that it was 
predicated on breaking the back of unem- 
ployment, and suggests that the maximum 
output week lies somewhere between 48 and 
60 hours for most occupations in the United 
States 

To this I want only to say that in the war 
industries of America today there is no 40- 
hour week. I mean that literally, for these 
are the facts: Ninety percent of the plants 
in important defense industries today are 
operating more than 70 hours a week. Three- 
fourths of these plants are operating some 
departments at least 120 hours a week. Two- 
fifths of them are carrying on an important 
amount of production for more than 160 
hours a week. 

The mills and factories of America engaged 
in vital war production are now working 80 
hours a week and more. Included in these 
plants are smelting and refining, brass, cop- 
per, bronze, chemical factories, and engine 
manufacturing other than airplane engines. 
Aircraft plants, blast furnaces, defense ship- 
yards, and plants producing machine-tool 
accessories are all in operation today for 80 
hours and more every week. 

In the light of these figures, do you be- 
lieve that the standard workweek for max- 
imum output ought to be somewhere be- 
tween 48 and 60 hours? 

Let’s look at this question of hours per 
week from another viewpoint. Consider the 
hours of work in war industries surveyed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the first 
half of December. Bear in mind that these 
figures include some of the time worked 
prior to Pearl Harbor and taat the period 
of the survey was too early to include the 
full acceleration resulting from our entrance 
into the war. Despite this, the average num- 
ber of hours per shift worked in leading war 
industries ranged from 54 hours in machine- 
tocol accessories, 52 hours in firearms manu- 
facture, 47 hours in iron and steel forgings 
and explosives manufacture, to 46 hours in 


shipbuilding. Comparable weekly work hours 
were in use in all other important war 
industries. 


No, we are not fighting this war on a 40- 
hour week—nor over a 40-hour week, much 
as some of our editorial writers would have 
you believe. Not when over 90 percent of 
our shipbuilders are working an average of 
more than 12 hours overtime per man per 
week, when 96 percent of the workers in the 
machine-tool industry are employed 56 hours 
a week, or when over 66 percent of our en- 
gine builders are working an average of better 
than 14 hours overtime a week. 

It has been written—and frequently of 
late—that the “40-hour week” was a factor 
in the ruin of France. By inference it is 
Suggested that the same thing can happen 
here. I want, therefore, to draw your atten- 
tion to a very important distinction. It was 
the 40-hour week for machines that con- 
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tributed to the downfall of that nation, for 
France employed her machinery for only 40 
hours instead of hiring additional workers. 
We Americans, I can assure you, are not 
making that mistake. 

We are striving toward the utiiization of 
every piece of plant equipment and every 
ounce of industrial capacity for producing 
urgently needed war materials. We are ac- 
complishing that purpose by installing second, 
third, and even fourth shifts of workers. Al- 
though the use of extra shifts necessarily 
varies according to the needs of different in- 
dustries, a vast majority of plants are pro- 
ducing an important volume of war materials 
on a 120-hour basis. 

Utilization of machinery in war plants in 
January of 1942 was far greater than that of 
September 1941, and the September record 
was better than that of December 1940. Be- 
tween September and January we increased 
the effective utilization of our war production 
facilities by 10 to 15 percent. There is ample 
evidence to show that the payment of over- 
time did not deter even greater plant utiliza- 
tion. Only 2 out of 650 employers whose 
piant operations are represented in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey declared 
that overtime paid after 40 hours prevented 
more complete plant operation. Only 2 out 
of 650. 

“End the 40-hour week” was the cry of the 
Detroit Times in an editorial which that 
paper published on March 7. In part, the 
Times declared: “That men should be paid 
good wages and collect overtime is, of course, 
conceded. But every worker, every indus- 
trialist, every poor man, every rich man has 
an equal stake in this war.” Let us see who 
would gain should this editorial advice be 
followed. Not the worker, it is obvious. Not 
the production program, because we are con- 
stantly stepping up plant utilization right 
now. Would the Federai Government save 
on defense contracts through reduced labor 
costs? 

Let’s examine this matter of Government 
contracts. There are some $56,000,000,000 
worth of these contracts outstanding today, 
the majority of which provide for lump pay- 
ment to the contractor regardless of changes 
in cost and from which the Government could 
not benefit from reduced cost of overtime. 

Then who would benefit? Repeal or sus- 
pension of the law would have one certain 
result. Whatever saving might accrue would 
flow to the producer of the goods, not to the 
Government. 

Here is a fact you may have overlooked. 
Take away overtime, and you cut wages, as 
Senator Tart said recently in pointing out 
that the law does not prohibit work in excess 
of 40 hours. Is it good policy or plain gocd 
business to cut wages in the face of rising 
prices? 

There is a common misconception which 
many writers have failed to point out. A 
rise in labor ccst of, for example, 10 percent, 
does not necessarily mean an increase of 10 
percent in cost of production, for there are 
other factors which must be taken into con- 
sideration. A recent study indicates that it 
is actually more profitable for an employer 
to work his man 48 hours and pay overtime 
than 40 hours because of the more efficient 
use of his productive capacity. 

Shortage of labor has frequently been cited 
as justifying repeal of the overtime require- 
ments. The San Antonio (Tex.) Express 
echoes a common view in an editorial titled 
“Conditions That Impede the Victory Pro- 
gram,” which it printed in the closing days 
of 1941 “The Wage Hour Act,” it said, “based 
on peacetime and even on depression cOondi- 
tions, is proving to be a bottleneck in the vic- 
tory program proposed by President Roose- 
velt and Office of Prcduction Management Di- 
rector General Knudsen.” May I point out 
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that the Bureau of Employment Security in- 
dicates that shortages of raw materials will 
result in serious unemployment during 1942? 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
employment in civilian production will be 
curtailed by almost 8,000,000 workers between 
the fourth quarter of 1941 and the fourth 
quarter of 1942. 

The aircraft industry has been able to 
double its employment by adding second and 
third shifts which the 40-hour-week standard 
encourages. 

Lieutenant General Knudsen, now Army 
Director of Production, declared a few days 
ago in an address at Des Moines that—and 
Iam quoting: “Shelving of the 40-hour week 
is unnecessary so long as we have sufficient 
manpower to operate swing shifts.” General 
Knudsen speaks not only from personal ex- 
perience but from an intimate and long- 
time knowledge of production factors. 

Again, it has been said that the problem is 
one of lack of skilled workers. The training 
program which was accelerated by the over- 
time penalty of the law, together with the 
dilution of the production process is the ob- 
vious solution to that problem. Using this 
technique, we are breaking down into simpler 
operations the production of units, a process 
that has been made possible through the 
cooperation of labor. Applying this produc- 
tion-line principle, it is possible to use men 
and women of lesser skills in these subopera- 
tions and thus keeping materials flowing 
without interruption. 

The experience we gained in the last World 
War has been invaluable to us in the present. 
We learned the importance of stabilized con- 
ditions throughout the country. We learned 
that the maintenance of universal standards 
of labor the country over eliminated some of 
the tendency for labor to migrate from job 
to job or State to State. We know some- 
thing of this production business in America 
and for once tre aggressors will find that 
production is not too little or too late. 

We are ready for the task that faces us 
now. Because we appreciate the magnitude 
of the job we have to do and because we 
have the industrial machinery and the labor 
to man it, we are prepared. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Act assisted American indus- 
try to meet today’s need for total war pro- 
duction. They stimulated the operation of 
multiple-shift systems which, week after 
week, month after month, have stepped up 
the productive capacity of the Nation. Look 
at the record with an open mind, and you will 
see that there is in reality no 40-hour or 60- 
hour or 80-hour week in the war plants cf 
America. They can produce and will produce 
the tools of war 160, yes, even 168 hours a 
week. We can and will produce the materials 
that will win this war, and we shall have 
preserved our way of life in doing so. 





Constructive Work of Cooperatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, why am I so deeply interested 
in cooperatives? 

Because I know the economic problems 
that have been destroying democracy and 
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freedom in other countries must be 
solved. Because I know free government 
cannot live where there are no free farm- 
ers. Because I know that the unemploy- 
ment problem has not been solved and 
that it must be solved before constitu- 
tional democracy as a form of govern- 
ment will be safe. Because I know that 
men, in an age that they know could be 
an age of plenty are not for long going 
to endure the misery and humiliation -of 
joblessness again—especially not when 
they have just returned from defending 
their Nation in the front lines of war. 
Because I know that private monapoly in 
industry and especially in finance means 
the end of free enterprise and has been 
the very basis upon which Nazi and 
Fascist dictatorships have been built in 
other countries. Because I know that 
the solution of all evil things must ulti- 
mately be found in methods that are 
good, in metheds that partake to a con- 
siderable extent at least of eternal laws 
of God. 

I am interested in cooperatives because 
they can and they have restored to 
farmers in this country and in many 
other countries the control over their 
own economic destiny. I believe in them 
because they offer a way to make the 
dollar of the workingman buy more of 
the products he and his fellows produce. 
I believe in them because they can and 
they have met more than one entrenched 
monopoly on its own ground and beaten 
it. I believe in them because the more 
business they do the better they prosper, 
because never can they be successful by 
a restriction on production or distribu- 
tion or exchange. I believe in them be- 
cause they are the only means I know of 
whereby these problems, which must be 
worked out if democracy is to live, can 
be solved without a vast control over the 
lives of men by government. I believe 
in them because they can only succeed 
as they increase the welfare of others be- 
side themselves or their own members— 
because the success of a cooperative 
therefore accords perfectly with the eter- 
nal principle of the Golden Rule. 

I believe in cooperatives because they 
are the one means that I know of whereby 
I am sure our problem of poverty in the 
midst of plenty can be solved—and what 
is more, solved without resort to govern- 
mental dictatorship or to the develop- 
ment of a dependence of millions of 
people upon governmental support. Co- 
operatives are true democracy in the 
practical field of economic life because 
each member has one vote whether his 
financial contribution be large or small. 
If we believe in democracy sincerely we 
just have to believe in cooperatives. 

And last of all I believe in them because 
they offer to the common people some- 
thing they can do for themselves now 
with their small resources, a great and 
sound idea, a willingness to study and to 
work, and a deep and abiding loyalty. 
These resources every group of people in 
all the world possess. And therefore the 
message of the cooperatives to a dis- 
tressed world is more fundamentally a 
message of hope than any other message 
I know. 
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Addresses South Boston Citizens’ 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a patriotic and inspirational 
speech made by Hon. Leo H. Leary, pre- 
siding judge of the South Boston Munic- 
ipal Court of Boston, Mass., on March 16, 
1942, on the occasion of the banquet of 
the South Boston Citizens’ Association 
held in connection with the one hundred 
and sixty-sixth anniversary celebration 
of the evacuation of Boston by the Brit- 
ish on March 17, 1776: 


South Boston is always very proud to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the evacuation of 
Boston. The older the Nation grows, the 
more significant becomes that great victory, 
the first for the struggling little army which 
Washington had built up around Boston in 
that cold winter of 1775 and 1776. The mili- 
tary experts tell us now that Washington 
was probably lucky, that had the enemy been 
sufficiently alert it might easily have sent 
expeditions up the Charles River and out- 
flanke the ColoniaJs on either the right or 
the left. My own belief, however, is that 
Washington had anticipated such moves and 
that he was posted for them. Perhaps in 
this event the turning point would have 
come in a battle of the narrows of the 
Charles, where the Anderson Bridge now 
stands, rather than in the triumph of Dor- 
chester Heights. Fortunately for this occa- 
sion, the cannon mounted on Dorchester 
Heights was one of the main reasons for the 
evacuation of Boston by General Howe. 

One thought that comes to my mind as we 
recall that first evacuation day is that in 
those distant times war was somewhat of a 
humane business. The generals and cap- 
tains of that era fought battles with and 
against soldiers. They did not think it nec- 
essary to rain shot and shell on noncom- 
batants—the women, the children, the aged, 
and the infirm. We all know that for sev- 
eral days prior to the British departure from 
Boston on March 17, 1776, the city itself was 
at the mercy of the guns which the Amer- 
icans had mounted on the top of Dorchester 
Heights. Those guns had been brought 
down through the wilderness and over icy 


roads from Ticonderoga by Gen. Henry Knox, 


a brilliant maneuve: of transport of which 
some modern military leaders might well be 
proud. Yet Washington did not choose to 
hurl his missiles into Boston, because war 
had certain rules of humanity in those days. 
With all the wonderful instruments of the 
present era, which the genius of man has 
produced—the automobile, the airplane, the 
radio, and the thousand and one items which 
add to our daily con:fort—it is terrifying to 
think how man has turned these instruments 
of today into weapons for bloody mass 
murder. 


There are lessons of the spirit also which 
we ought to obtain by a few moments of 
reflection on the victory which we celebrate 
today. Washington won the bloodless victory 
of Dorchester Heights because he was unwill- 
ing to admit the word “defeat” into his 
lexicon. It took supreme courage for the 
commander of a ragged, tatterdemalion 
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army to challenge the might of the British 


Empire on this continent, as he did that 
winter. We know now that he could at any 
time have made a peace with the enemy, and 
perhaps attained a great many of the politi- 
cal objectives which were behind the Revolu- 
tion. But there was no spirit of appease- 
ment in the heart of George Washington. 
Lexington and Concord had kindled in the 
hearts of Americans the desire for true inde- 
pendence, and Washington became in that 
cruel winter the personal symbol of that 
desire—to set up on this hemisphere a real 
democracy, a democratic form of government 
which has survived longer than any other in 
history—for more than 150 years. 

And wnat does the democracy which Wash- 
ington won for this country mean to the 
average person? To some it has meant 
simply a standard of living—automobiles, 
high wages, short hours, pensions, and gov- 
ernmental subsidies. But on December 7 the 
fiendish assault on Pearl Harbor has waked 
up—or should have waked up—every true 
Americsn 

We, the people, now have had forcibly pre- 
sented to us the realization that democracy 
means not only a standard of living, but that 
liberty, justice, and freedom for all are the 
blessings of democracy, and to preserve these 
blessings dearly won for us by the hardships 
suffered by Washington and his brave fol- 
lowers it is necessary for every one of us to 
conquer the enemies of our country—Ger- 
many and Japan. Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people is our 
democratic way of life. If “of the people” and 
“for the people” mean every one oi us, then 
“by the people” also means every one of us 
More particularly it means that each and every 
one should be on the giving end as well as on 
the receiving end. 

Before Japan stabbed us in the back at 
Pearl Harbor, we were a divided nation— 
nothing it seemed could happen to us here 
in the Western Hemisphere. We were the 
arsenal for democracy, true, but no one would 
dere attack this rich country, and some of 
us felt that in the event that Japan did 
declare war, all we would have to do would 
be to drop a few bombs upon Tokyo How 
many times did we hear that Tokyo would 
be in flames inside of 6 weeks? How insane 
this all sounds now, when we think of the 
heroic stand of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
against the Japanese bandits in the Philip- 
pines. In view of what the President re- 
cently said that “help could not at this time 
be sent to the gallant Douglas MacArthur,” 
would anyone dare tell MacArthur’s soldiers 
that our liberty was not threatened and that 
our democratic way of life was not menaced? 
Of ccurse not. We have seen what has hap- 





pened to the conquered peoples of Norway, 
Poland, France, Greece, and all the other Nazi- 
ravazea countries 

I believe that the unprovoked attack of 


December 7 has awakened us. In this great 
land of ours where equal opportunity is af- 
forded to everybody, there should be no room 


for class hatred, race prejudice, and for a 
ruincus struggle between employer and em- 
ployee. Our battle is to preserve the prin- 
ciple of freedom as set out in the Declara- 
tion of Independence in these words: 

“That all men are created equal—that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights—that among them are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

That is the principle of democracy That 
is opposed to the existence of a divine right to 
govern others Cur Government was insti- 
tuted to secure the inalienable rights of all | 
men and of everyman. The other principle— 
the principle of autocracy—is diameirically 
opposed to the principle of democracy. The 
two principles nnot live together. The con- 


seternal. We must either 
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campaign is on, 





insure to every one of us the fruits of our 
present democracy. Washington and his men 
did not suffer in vain. We must win this 
fight for the four freedoms—freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of re- 
ligion—the right to kneel at whatever altar 
your faith requires—and freedom from fear. 

In this grim and desperate war, there is a 
great responsibility imposed on every one of 
us. A responsibility to preserve that Ameri- 
can way of life—it is worth every sacrifice 
we will be called upon to make. 

For many of us, in past years, Evacuation 
Day has been a joint celebration, particu- 
larly in South Boston. We have recalled the 
great victory of George Washington and his 
Colonial Army in driving the British out of 
Boston. And we have been happy to recall 
that that great victory came on the feast 
day of the patron saint of Ireland, Saint 
Patrick. We have been happy to revive Irish 
songs, Irish poetry, and great Irish tradi- 
tions, and to celebrate the virtues of a land 
which nurtured the ancestors of so many 
of us. It was good for us that we did so, 
for our own characters have been molded by 
the religious motherland of a great many 
of us. 

I yield to no man in my affection for the 
land and the fortitude of my forefathers. 
Yet in this day that we celebrate, I think 
there is a sterner duty before all of us, and 
that is to think as Americans and as Ameri- 
cans only. We must put aside all our 
prejudices. We must think of only one 
thing—how to win this war and win it 
quickly for cur own beloved country. There 
is not any easy answer to this question. It is 
not likely that this war will be a short war, 
and, may I say, before we reath the eventual 
answer, there will be cruel sacrifices which 
every one of us will be called upon to make— 
and the one thing we can do is to make them 
cneerfully. Let us not grumble about the 
rationing of tires and gasoline and auto- 
mobiles. Doing without sugar and other 
items of everyday us* may seem important 
now, but these privations are trivial com- 
pared with the democracy we are seeking to 
preserve. 

Another thing we can do to help. Let us 
stop criticizing our public officials. What- 
ever their personality or party, they have 
been selected by the majority vote of the 
people of their particular constituencies. It 
is my good fortune to know the President 
of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
I have not always agreed with him in his 
official acts, but he is today my Commander 
in Chief, and I intend to follow in the path 
which he blazes and not ask the reason why 
for any decision he makes. 

I could mention many others among those 
who are called upon to lead us in these dark 
days. The message that I am trying to give 
to you is that we should follow the fine leader- 
ship that God has given us in this particular 
time, and follow it as soldiers in the ranks. 
We must discipline ourselves in our daily lives, 
just as the soldier or the sailor or the marine 
must Ciscipline himself. We are the men and 
women behind the men behind the guns. 
They need our help. They need our support. 

They need every ounce of energy we can 
contribute to the success of this great effort. 
We would be false to the men who won the 
victory of Evacuation Day, we would be false 
to the saintly men and women of other gen- 
erations who have kept alive the memories of 
St. Patrick’s Day, if we were not ready now 
in this most fateful hour in our country’s 
history to give our all for the preservation of 
the American way of life. 

In conclusion, I can find no better message 
to leave with you than the following general 
order of George Washington issued to the 
American Army on July 2, 1776. Note the 
prophecy contained in this message of long 
ago. 
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“The time is now near at hand which must 
probably determine whether Americans are to 
be freemen or slaves. The fate of unborn 
millions will now depend, under God, on the 
courage and conduct of this Army. Let us 
therefore animate and encourage each other 
and show the whole world that a freeman 
contending for liberty is superior to any 
slavish mercenary on earth.” 

Those were the words of George Washing- 
ton. They were true in 1776 and they are 
true today, March 16, 1942. 





We Should Take Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD. I include the fellowing item from a 
recent issue of a Washington newspaper: 


Brazit REVEALS JAP PLoT For FIFTH CoLUMN 
UprisING — 25,000 WeELL-EquirPpepD MEN 
WAITED ONLY OrpDERS From Tokyo, LETTER 
DECLARES 


Rio DE JANEIRO, March 21.—A well-trained 
and equipped Japanese fifth column army of 
25,000 men was built up in Brazil to help 
stage an armed uprising on orders from 
Tokyo, a letter from an unidentified Japanese 
published by the Government reported today. 

The letter from a Brazilian-born Japanese 
was published by the Government without 
comment, but it was pointed out that a num- 
ber of Japanese Army officers had been ar- 
rested during the past few days. Some of 
these officers were said to be high Japanese 
reserve officers, including generals. 

They were allegedly masquerading as farm- 
ers, dentists, and shopkeepers when arrested. 


ATTACK PLAN REVEALED 


The letter released by the Government said 
that a Japanese military force, including gen- 
eral headquarters, was ready to launch an 
attack on Brazilian barracks and strategic 
points within a few minutes after the recep- 
tion of orders from Tokyo. 

The fifth column army had artillery and 
antitank guns imported to Brazil as agricul- 
ture machinery, it was alleged. 

The first step in the armed uprising was 
planned to take place in the important south 
coastal state of Sao Paulo, a German and 
Japanese center. Japanese officers there were 
disguised as fishermen, according to the 
letter, and plans had been made to blow up 
the big coffee railroad from Sao Paulo City 
to the port of Santos. 


RAILWAYS REPORTED MINED 


The letter said that the international rail- 
ways connecting Brazil with Bolivia and 
Paraguay had been mined and were to be 
blown up, that Japanese farmers had pre- 
pared land for use as air fields; and that 
Japanese fishermen had constructed sub- 
marine bases. 

All communication lines, electric power 
and water lines serving forts and army bar- 
racks in the State of Sao Paulo that passed 
through Japanese property were to be severed, 
according to the letter. It added that tun- 
nels had been dug under Brazilian arms 
plants and had been mined. 

The general headquarters of the secret 
army was located in the Jepanese consulate 
at Sao Paulo, the letter said. 
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Concerning the Poll Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 17, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial. of the Chattanooga Times, 
March 23 edition. This editorial de- 
scribes succinctly and accurately the is- 
sue of whether Congress can eliminate 
the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting 
for a Federal official. The implied con- 
clusion, with which I agree, is that it 
should be removed by legislation of the 
States, but that if this is not done Con- 
gress will eventually act upon the prob- 
lem. The issue of legality will then be 
for the Supreme Court. 

CONCERNING THE POLL TAX 


If the so-called Pepper anti-poll-tax bill 
gets out of committee to the floor of either 
the House or the Senate many Members will 
doubtless insist that although they are op- 
posed to poll taxes they cannot find in the 
Constitution any warrant for Federal legis- 
lation for forbidding them as prerequisites 
for voting. The subject has been much de- 
bated, and there are Supreme Court decisions 
in cases which bear on it. The final test, 
however, will probably be the attitude of a 
congressional majority toward the abuses 
which have grown up in the eight so-called 
poll-tax States, of which Tennessee is one. 

Concerning elections for the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Constitution provides that 
“the electors—that is, the voters—in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature.” In other words, the 
question of placing restrictions upon the 
voters was to be left to the State. The States 
which impose poll taxes for national elections 
require such taxes for voting for the lower 
houses of their l€gislatures. Opponents of 
Federal legislation dealing with poll taxes 
may argue, therefore, that to impose them 
conforms with constitutional authority. 

Supporters of the Pepper bill cite another 
provision in the Constitution. Section 4 of 
article I, which provides in part: “The times, 
places, and manner of holdng elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature there- 
of; but the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to 
places of choosing Senators.” It is argued 
that although the latter half of that provi- 
sion may not empower Congress to prescribe 
positively what State election laws must be, 
it does empower Congress, negatively, to nul- 
lify State laws which are arbitrary or dis- 
criminatory. Moreover, if it can be proved 
that poll taxes as a requirement for voting 
are arbitrary or discriminatory, they may fall 
under the due-process clause of the four- 
teenth amendment. 

Supporters of Federal anti-poll-tax law cite 
a decision of the Supreme Court on May 26, 
1941, which upheld the power of Congress to 
regulate primary elections in the States. The 
Court declares that a Negro denied the right 
to vote in a Democratic primary in Louisiana 
for election to Congress was being deprived 
of rights and privileges guaranteed him by 
the Constitution. Four years earlier, how- 
ever, the Court refused unanimously in the 
Breedlove case to issue a mandamus to per- 
mit a citizen of Georgia to register without 
Paying the State poll tax. In that case the 


Supreme Court termed voting a privilege de- 
rived from the States and found that the 
Georgia poll tax does not violate the clauses 
of the fourteenth amendment guaranteeing 
equal protection of the law to all citizens. 
Still later, on October 13 last, the Court re- 
fused in the Pirtle case to intervene in the 
decision of a lower court in Tennessee which 
had been based on the Breedlove case. 

All the controversy and argument which 
can be based on legal precedents cannot 
obscure the fundamental argument of the 
opponents of the poll tax, which is that the 
tax is contray to the public interest not only 
because it is discriminatory as it may affect 
the individual, but discriminatory against 
the mass of the peaple because of the politi- 
cal power which manipulators of the poll tax 
receipts invariably exercise in some form. 
Election frauds will not be stamped out over- 
night if the poll tax requirement is elimi- 
nated. But no one familiar with the corrupt 
practices the poll tax makes easy can doubt 
that to eliminate the tax would strike a 
heavy blow at the entrenched political ma- 
chines. So far as the public interest is con- 
cerned, the people have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by dropping the poll tax 
and providing a permanent registration law 
under which the voting privilege of the indi- 
vidual citizen is protected. 





New Crops for War and Afterward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN [THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the need for domestic produc- 
tion of certain agricultural products 
which have heretofore been imported 
into the United States is forcefully called 
to the attention of the country in the 
following address of Mr. Wheeler Mc- 
Millen, eidtor in chief of the Farm Jour- 
nal and Farmer’s Wife: 


“Food for freedom” is an inspiring slogan. 
Victory in modern war cannot be expected 
without abundance of food. 

Other farm products, too, crops no one ever 
uses for food, are exceedingly essential. Some 
of them are so vital as to stand high on the 
lists of strategic materials. 

Rubber, for instance. Rubber is not a food. 
It is a crop. Half the rubber of the world 
has come from small farms of under a hun- 
dred acres, and most of the rest from larger 
farms. But these were farms halfway around 
the world, 12,000 miles from here. 

Perhaps because it was plentiful and cheap 
few people were ever concerned with the idea 
that rubber might possibly be raised on 
American farms. Then came Pearl Harbor. 
Then came Singapore and the fall of Java. 
America suddenly realized that Our ways of 
life and ways of doing business all moved 
on rubber—that without it many of us could 
not even get to our work. 

No one knows when more rubber can be 
imported from the East Indies. By the time 
the lands are recovered even the trees may 
have been destroyed. 

So now we turn to synthetic rubber, pray- 
ing that factories can be built soon enough. 
It will be expensive, but much less expensive 
than not having rubber. 

There are plans to cultivate the hevea rub- 
ber tree again in its native Brazil. But trees 
take time to grow. And few people seem to 
have remembered that the rubber regions of 
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Brazil are still more than 4,000 miles by water 
from our eastern ports. 

Already, too, steps are being taken to utilize 
the guayule plant for what rubber it will yield 
from the dry acres of the southwest. 

All these actions are good. But they are 
not enough. Those enterprising and sur- 
prising people, the Russians, are raising rub- 
ber on their farms, farms that in climate are 
like ours and that have soils like ours. They 
found a kind of dandelion, which they call 
kok-sagyz (suppose I spell that for you, 
k-o-k-s-a-g-y-z) that had rubber in its roots. 
At first the yield of rubber was poor, but 
they bred it up. For the last year on which 
reports have come they are growing 170,000 
acres, and getting 150 to 200 pounds of rubber 
to the acre. 

What Russians can do, surely Americans 
can do. So far we do not even have a single 
seed of this kok-sagyz dandelion. Nor is that 
all! Neither have we taken a really good look 
at what else we might do with plants that 
already grow here. We have not applied 
plant-breeding methods to increase the rub- 
ber yield from our plants that are known to 
contain rubber. We know there is rubber in 
goldenrod and rubber in milkweed. There is 
rubber in rabbit brush and no one knows 
what other weeds. It’s late, but not too late 
to keep on looking. There is also some pos- 
sibility, now fortunately being studied at the 
chemurgic laboratory in Peoria, that syn- 
thetic rubber can be made from corn or 
wheat. 

My question, though is this: Shall Ameri- 
can agriculture be pushed back and told to 
stay out of the rubber business while we 
wait on trees in the tropics and wait for fac- 
tories to be built, or shall a real effort be 
made to let our own agriculture see what it 
could do toward taking a part in the business 
of producing rubber? ? 

I don’t know for sure—no one does—that 
we can grow rubber as a farm crop. But 
nobody knows we can’t and nobody will know 
we can’t until every possibility is tried. I 
think we ought to try. Indeed, in view of 
the desperate need for rubber, every single 
possibility of creating a supply ought to be 
explored. 

I do know that several crops can be grown 
on the farms of the United States to supply 
other necessities the American people have 
been bringing over the seas from the ends 
of the earth. 

Why, for example, should we have to worry 
about ships from India, another place half 
way around the world, to bring jute fiber for 
burlap bags, for carpets, and even to wrap 
our cotton bales in? Can’t we grow fibers 
here for those purposes? 

Hemp is a great fiber. We can grow hemp 
in abundance, although we were whittled 
down here recently to only 1,600 acres in the 
whole country. All Lemp needs, in order to 
become a foremost source of fiber supply, is 
an improved method of breaking out the 
fibers, and I won’t be surprised any day to 
see such a method announced. Certainly 
one can be invented. 

There are some fine fibers growing wild, 
and even in gardens, that ought to be studied 
more thoroughly. Did you ever try to break 
a milkweed stalk in two? 

Have you ever stripped the fibers out of 
butterprint weed? 

And what about okra? Okra is raised 
mainly for its slippery pod which southern 
people like to eat. One of my South Caro- 
lina friends says okra is so slippery it goes 
down before you can swallow it. But the 
fiber of the stalk is something else—maybe 
something better than jute from India. 
Ought we not to make sure of having 
abundant and maybe better fibers produced 
right here at home? 

If you wonder whether a common weed 
could really ever be worth more than a 
tropical crop, let’s talk about the kapok situ- 
ation. I always supposed kapok was just a 
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cheap cushion stuffing that we could do with 
or do without. Lately 1 have learned that 
it has been considcred the best material for 
life preservers and life rafts} Therefore in 
these days kapok is literally a vital material. 
Like rubber, it has come from the Malay 
regions, on the opposite side of the world. 
It has come from there, but isn’t coming 
now. 

Why, though, should we ever have de- 
pended on kapok when a better product is 
growing in a million of ou: own fence cor- 
ners? Did you ever look through a micro- 
scope at the common milkweed’s floss, the 
fairy stuff that floats across the fields every 
fall? You would see that each little fiber of 
that floss is a hollow tube, filled with air. 
That makes it a superb insulating material. 
Moreover, each strand of floss is covered with 
a@ natural wax, so it is impervious to water 

Put a jacket containing 3 or 4 pounds 
of this floss on an airplane pilot and he can 
fiy in the below-zero weather of the sub- 
stratosphere without feeling the cold. Then, 
if he has the misfortune to fall into the sea, 
such a jacket will keep him afloat for a hun- 
dred hours or more. Apparently this com- 
mon weed is not merely a substitute for 
kapok in life preservers and rafts, but actually 
a better material. 

I have mentioned milkweed three times. I 
have spoken of the floss for use instead of 
kapok, and of the fiber from the stalk as a 
possible improvement over jute for burlap, 
and of the fact that the plant con- 
tains rubber. The rubber might be obtained 
as a by-product of these other things, and 
thus not be too expensive. The milkweed has 
other values, too, that we haven't time to talk 
about today. 

Naturally one asks a question. Why, if all 
this is true, isn’t something done about it? 
And why haven’t these things been known 
before? Partly it is our own fault. We can’t 
blame the Department of Agriculture nor 
the experiment stations too much, because 
the money given them for research is all 
tagged for some special purpose. In the past, 
too much of it has been tagged to show us 
how to raise more wheat or meat that was 
hard to sell after we raised it. So, that part 
gets down to the fact that we have not urged 
upon Congress strongly enough the need for 
research with our weeds, research to develop 
new crops. Then, manufacturers are prop- 
erly cautious about taking up with new ma- 
terials until they are sure they have some- 
thing better and an ample supply. Import- 
ers have not wanted to give up their profit- 
able business. Not the least, by any means, 
is the fact that our national policy of late 
years has been to import more farm products 
from other lands and to depend for neces- 
sities upon far-distant sources of supply. 

The costly shortsightedness of that policy 
now becomes plainer than ever. We have to 
pay the penalty by being short of rubber and 
burlap, short of kapok, snort of vegetable oils, 
short of starch, short even of sugar. Sugar 
is soon to be rationed out, when only a year 
ago hundreds of thousands of acres of farm 
land in the United States, acres anxious to 
grow more sugar beets or more cane, were 
restricted from being planted to those crops. 

Now we are at war. There are not enough 
ships to bring in all these imported crops, 
even if the crops could be obtained. Car- 
goes are being sunk before they get here, 
cargoes of things the country needs badly. 
The torpedoes of a submarine can sink a ship. 
But no torpedo can sink a farm. So doesn’t 
plain common sense say that as rapidly as can 
be we ought to turn to raising everything 
possible that the United States needs—and 
keep on raising everything possible. The 
safety of America demands that we be self- 
sufficient as never before, and abundantly 
self-sufficient. 

The requirement for more vegetable oils is 
50 serious that farmers are asked to grow two 


and a half times as many peanuts this year 
as last, a third more flax, and a full half more 
soybeans. Why should this broad country be 
short of vegetabie oils? Not only do we grow 
peanuts, flax, soybeans, and cottonseed, but 
we know how to grow sunflowers, safflower, 
castor beans, and tung trees. With a little 
research we can learn how to grow a dozen 
other oil crops. 

Cut off by the war, too, are the tapioca and 
casava starches of the East Indies. We can 
meke industrial starches of equal quality 
from sweetpotatoes, and from the new waxy 
maize and waxy sorghums developed in 
Nebraska and Iowa. 

If we can do all these things, why don’t we? 
Mainly because the minds of men are slow to 
change. importers and manufacturers, ac- 
customed to buying and processing imported 
farm products, hold back and hestiate. They 
hate to make the necessary changes in meth- 
ods of doing business. That is natural 
enough, but now we are on wartime! 

There may be a doubt at first about get- 
ting sufficient quantities and the customary 
qualities and new methods of procurement 
may have to be set up. In some cases a lot 
of money is invested in the foreign produc- 
tion, 

The necessities of the war situation will 
force changes in some cases. In others we 
will have to do without. 

Whatever needs to be done now to win the 
war we must do. In a war which will be 
won by the nations with the most machines 
and the most production to back up the fight- 
ing manpower, every single scientific resource, 
every scrap of knowledge that will lead to 
more production, must absolutely be 
mobilized. 

The United States is not yet doing that 
with agriculture. We have not been stepping 
up agricultural research Particularly have 
we failed to organize aggressive and compre- 
hensive research to make sure that we know 
how to use to the utmost the tremendous 
resources of scil and air and sunshine that 
make our fields capable of producing far more 
kinds of crops than have been grown in the 
past. 

How many crops do American farmers grow 
in commercial quantities? Probably hardly 
more than 200. Yet, right here in North 
America the botanists have named and 
counted 15,000 different kinds of plants. On 
the face of the earth they have named more 
than 300,000 species of plants. Did the great 
Creator multiply this abundance of varieties 
just to feed the bugs and to make more soil? 
I think every plant has its purpose. Emerson 
was right when he defined a weed as a plant 
that man so far had not found a way to use. 

Now is the time to organize and use every 
bit of available knowledge about the plant 
riches that are waiting to be turned to ac- 
count. War demands more research, not less 
I don’t know whether we can find a farm crop 
that will solve the rubber problem or not. 
Nor does anyone else. But common sense de- 
mands that every rubber-bearing weed and 
plant be examined thoroughly, means of 
planting and harvesting be considered, and 
every possibility exhausted before we admit 
that nothing can be done. I am sure planis 
can be found, plants which farmers can grow 
as crops, that will supply the oils that we and 
our Allies need, the fibers that must be re- 
placed, the starches, perhaps the insecticides. 
and most of the medical materials, flavorings, 
and aromatics. They may cost more, but it 
may cost still more to do without them. 

Right now our whole interest is in getting 
the materials that will win the war. When 
we do that, we may find that we have also 
kicked out the old surplus problem, that never 
again will too many acres need to be growing 
cotton and wheat, because new kinds of crops 
will be growing on those areas. 

Indeed, it is not too much to hope, and not 
too much to try for, that when the war is 
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over the next big industry shall be agricul- 
ture. The big new factories will need places 
to sell the new goods they will make. If new 
crops are then rolling from the farms into 
new kinds of factories, the factories can sell 
their new goods to the farms. How does it 
sound? Agriculture, the next big American 
industry. 





My Neighbor’s Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following stirring and 
appealing poem, which is particularly 
apropos at the present time. 

My NEIGHBOR’s Boy 
(By Gene Chloupek) 
I’ve known my neighbor’s boy for years, 
Through laughs and shouts and young lad’s 
tears. 
I’ve seen him playing cowboy, soldier, cop, 
Sometimes I thought I’d like to stop 
And really slap him down, 
But then he’d grin and clown and yell “Let’s 
go to town.” 


I’ve seen him wear his last short pants, 
I’ve seen him off to his first dance. 
I’ve seen him get his Eagle Scout, 

I’ve answered back his whistling shout, 
But now he’s gone away 

Gone, too, his yell and play, 

How empty are both night and day— 
He s gone to war. 


A double-fisted fighting man, 

To fox-hole hells, MacArthur’s band? 
With stubbor’ Dutch in Java land? 

In crow’s-nest watch with U.S N.? 

To Iceland Ireland? To join our men, 
With R. A. F., Russian, or undying Czech 
And valiant Chiang Kai-shek. 


So now I’ve got a job to bring him back. 
I'll work with all my might and main, 
I'll worry not of loss or gain. 

I'll help build ships for seven seas, 

I'll help build monstrous roaring tanks 
To carry through victcrious Yanks 

To victory—to victory everywhere, 

With death-defying eagles of the air. 


For whom? My neighbor’s boy. 

Whose neighbor’s boy? Why, bless your soul, 
Your neighbor’s boy and mine. 

We'll p!ow the earth. 

We'll dig the mine. 

We'll blast the mountains. 

Pray Gcd Divine, 

We'll toil and sweat and buy bonds, you bet 
For your neighbor’s boy and mine. 





The Voluntary Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, our vol- 
untary defense program can go far be- 
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yond preventing casualties and damage 
to property. Civilians not now eligible 
for military service can be preparing ac- 
tive resistance against invasicn. A let- 
ter from Mr. James F. Leahy, of Chicago, 
makes an excellent suggestion for organ- 
izing, through the 3. C. D., the large 
number of American veterans and sports- 
men, already good shots, into a valuable 
combat force against invasion. 

My friend’s letter will not please those 
who think that civilian defense should 
emphasize horseshoe pitching and bag 
punching. It will, however, get applause 
from people who know that the tradi- 
tional American fighting spirit is still 
thoroughly alive. The civilian sharp- 
shooters of Bunker Hill and New Orleans 
have plenty of descendants, aétual and 
spiritual, who are ready to commence fir- 
ing whenever they get the word. Give an 
American a gun and a target, and he will 
provide his own morale. 

Mr. Leahy’s letter follows: 


Cuicaco, Intu., March 12, 1942. 
Congressinan GEorGE A. PapDock, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Today I don’t like 
the word “defense.” It sounds fatalistic to 
defeat. In order to build morale you have 
to build offense. 

I have an idea that I want to give you and 
perhaps something can be done with it. In 
addition to the organization of civilian de- 
fense, have a powerful organization of 
civilian offense, basically made up of Legion- 
naires, ex-military men, hunters, and mem- 
bers of the National Rifle Association. Sev- 
eral millions of mrn who fall into these 
categories will not be eligible to serve in the 
military forces. Many of these men are well 
equipped with ordnance material, and if they 
are not, know where to get it. 

This organization, I suggest, would be 
guerrilla in nature, similar to the Russian 
set-up. In case an enemy shouid land on 
this continent these guerrilla bands, with 
their own fast cars, and in many cases, high- 
powered hunting equipment, would be a big 
supplement to our military forces. 

As an example, I am told there were more 
than 50,000 big-game hunting licenses issued 
in the State of Michigan last year. Each 
hunter is as well if not better equipped than 
our average soldier, and most of them are 
good shots and know how to hunt. 

If each local veterans’ organization in the 
country were to organize the capable shoot- 
ing men in their respective communities into 
guerrilla bands, you would have a real strong 
offensive tool without high cost to the Gov- 
ernment for equipment or maintenance. 

Wishing you success in developing some- 
thing along this line, I am, 

Yours for victory, 
James F. LEAHY. 





War Production Must Not Stop 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OREN S. COPELAND 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. Speaker, this is 
not a tirade against organized labor, for 
I am convinced that 98 percent of our 
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organized American labor is as loyal as 
the businessman, the farmer, or the 
housewife. The union craftsman or la- 
borer is as loyal as the craftsman or 
laborer who is not now receiving the 
benefits of the 40-hour week, time and a 
half for overtime, double time for Sun- 
days and holidays. I am convinced that 
a vast majority of them would gladly do 
away with these benefits for the duration 
of the war, for their boys are also in the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps, and these 
fighting men need the equipment that 
our defense industries are turning out— 
not only to win the war but that they 
might have a 50-50 chance of living. So 
I say our American labor is loyal, for 
blood is thicker than water and dollars 
will not return life to a loved one, but 
in many cases the leadership of organ- 
ized labor has fallen into evil hands, and 
that kind of leadership must be elimi- 
nated. 

On December 3 the House, by a record 
vote of 252 to 136, passed H. R. 4139. 
This measure froze the closed shop as of 
the date of passage. It also prevents 
strike violence or violence on the part of 
so-called pickets, and certainly violence 
of this sort should never be permitted. 
The States had never been able to handle 
this situation, so there was nothing left 
for the Federal Government to do but to 
step in and prevent it. This bill also 
outlawed all jurisdictional strikes. Bear 
in mind, this act was passed 4 days be- 
feore Pearl Harbor, before we were at 
war—and if it were important that this 
bill be enacted when we were at peace, 
how much more important that it be 
passed now, since we are actually in war. 
How much more important it is that our 
defense industries be not tied up with 
strikes, while the C.I. O. or A. F. of L., or 
some other labor union, shall decide 
which one shall be the bargaining agent, 
which one shall collect the dues, which 
one shall enrich a few racketeering labor 
leaders—while our armies are in retreat, 
while our Navy is suffering staggering 
losses, and our wir force is being driven 
out of the sky. This bill, if before the 
House today, would probably be made 
more severe and far-reaching than at 
the time of its passage, for no legislation 
could be too severe which would preserve 
the legal and just rights of labor, but 
which would prevent the racketeer lead- 
ers, who number not more than 1 percent 
or 2 percent of the unions, from sabotag- 
ing national defense production by means 
of strikes. This bill is now in the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
where no action has been taken to revise 
or report it out for vote. 

Labor is entitled to its fair share of 
profit and authority, but no more—in- 
dustry is entitled to its fair share of profit 
and authority, but no more. The Ameri- 
can people want this, but they also want 
and demand that production machinery 
must not stop nor be stopped by strikes 
or any other type of interference—that 
our production be not limited by 40-hour 
weeks, or by disputes over wages or over- 
time. They want and demand that any 
man who indicates a desire to work and 
produce for the.defense of his country be 
given that right without having to pay 
tribute in the form of outrageously high 
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initiation fees into any organization. 
America is demanding, gentlemen, and 
she will not be denied. 

Let the slogan of labor be, “We Will 
Keep Working.” Your union is impor- 
tant, but the American union is more 
important. 

Money appropriated cannot win this 
war, but labor can, and labor must, and 
labor will. 





Gasoline and Lubricating Oils Taxation 
in Alabama 


EXTENSICN OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today filed with Hon. RosBerT L. 
DovucutTon, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, a statement showing 
the tax levies by the State of Alabama 
upon gasoline and lubricating oils. I feel 
that it would be unwise for the Federal 
Government to increase its taxation 
upon these products at this time. 

The statement follows: 


From the standpoint of their effect in 
duplicating existing levies upon gasoline and 
lubricating oils the proposed increases in the 
Federal taxes upon these two petroleum prod- 
ucts (100 percent in the case of gasoline and 
122 percent for lubricating oils) unquestion- 
ably would affect Alabama and its local gov- 
ernments more directly than any other sim- 
ilar group of jurisdictions throughout the 
country. Taxation of gasoline and lubricat- 
ing oils has been developed to a far greater 
extent in this State than anywhere else in 
the United States. 


STATE GASOLINE TAX 


The State taxes gasoline at the rate of 
6 cents, in itself one of the highest rates now 
in effect among the States. This tax is 
divided equally between the State public 
road and bridge fund and the counties (3 
cents of the tax to each). Payments re- 
quired on the $25,000,000 of highway bonds 
issued in 1927 are made a first lien on the 
State’s share Currently $17,500,000 of these 
bonds still are outstanding, and the final 
maturity will not become due until 1959. In 
addition to this long-term debt during the 
fiscal year which ended on September 30, 1941, 
the sum of $2,000,000 in short-term war- 
rants was issued. Of this sum, $1,000,000 
was retired during the same fiscal period, but 
the remaining $1,000,000 is to be payable out 
of the current year’s collections from the 
gasoline tax. A number of the counties on 
their part have set aside a specific portion of 
their share (usually 20 to 25 percent) for 
payment of outstanding debt which has been 
incurred in the past, usually for highways but 
in some cases for general county purposes as 
well. 

Obviously both the State and its counties 
will suffer a sizeable loss of revenue as a 
result of the current tire rationing which. it 
is estimated by various reliable sources, may 
reduce gasvline consumpticn from 20 percent 
to 50 percent. Serious difficulty may be ex- 
perienced at both these governmental levels 
in meeting the rigid requirements for retiring 
payment of outstanding obligations in the 
form of highway and general bonds while at 
the same time carrying out a program for 
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adequate maintenance of existing State and 
county highway systems. 


STATE LUBRICABING OIL TAX 


Alabama also is one of the two States in 
the Union which tax lubricating oils. Its 
levy, which has been in effect since 1929, is 
at the rate of 2 cents per gallon. The present 
Federal levy of 4% cents, when added to this 
State tax which antedated it by several years, 
more than doubles the over-all rate. The 
proposed increase in the Federal rate to 10 
cents would bring the Federal levy up to five 
times that of the State. Such an increase, 
of course, would affect materially the future 
revenue yield of this State source of revenue 
which is relied upon to provide funds for 
financing activities of the State department 
of public safety, whose work has been in- 
creased greatly by traffic problems resulting 
from the war effort, and the State planning 
commission, whose work also is being affected 
by the same factor. 


COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL TAXES 


Nine of the State’s 67 counties enjoy the 
privilege of ccllecting their own local taxes 
on gasoline at rates ranging from 1 to 3 cents. 
All but one of these levies is used in financ- 
ing local roads; that in Montgomery County 
is used in maintenance and upkeep of schools. 

Cities and municipalities throughout the 
State have been levying their own local gaso- 
line taxes since 1926. In that year 54 such 
local taxes were in effect. Under the present 
authorization, municipalities with a popu- 
lation of between 24,000 and 60,000 may 
collect a tax of three-fourths of 1 cent, and 
municipalities with a population of 24,000 to 
40,000 one of 2 cents per gallon. At the 
present time a tota] of 152 municipal units 
are exercising this privilege, and the pre- 
dominant rates are 1 and 2 cents. 

Much of the revenue from these taxes is 
allocated specifically for maintenance and 
upkeep of streets, but in some cases the 
revenue is placed in the municipality’s gen- 
eral fund or may be used in financing such 
other essential governmental functions as 
the schools, fire and police departments, 
waterworks, and Sewage disposal plants. If 
tire rationing should affect the anticipated 
reduction of 20 to 50 percent in gasoline 
consumption, the obvious result will be either 
considerable curtailment of these services 
or replacement of the lost revenue from 
some other source. 

Five mutnicipalities also tax lubricating oiJs 
at rates ranging from 1 to 5 cents. The con- 
tinued productivity of these levies na surally 
would be seriously jeopardized by enactment 
of the proposed increase of 122 percent in 
Federal taxation of the same products. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED FEDERAL LEVIES 


A large segment of the governmental struc- 
ture of the State and its local units, there- 
fore, is directly dependent upon taxation of 
gasoline and lubricating oils. These sources 
provide the sole source of support for cer- 
tain functions; for others they provide the 
chief source of support. At all three levels of 
government—State, county, and municipal— 
the adverse effects of rigid rationing of tires 
already are becoming apparent in the form of 
reduced yield from the taxation of gasoline 
and automotive lubricants. 

All of these taxing jurisdictions in Ala- 
bama naturally are greatly concerned with 
the proposed increases in Federal taxation 
of these same two commodities because of the 
existing concrete evidence that the point of 
diminishing returns already has been reached. 
Under the circumstances they are convinced 
that such increased Federal taxation could 
have no other effect but to impose further 
rigid limitations upon the future revenue- 
producing capacity of such levies, and so 
hamper local governments in performance of 
the essential governmental services which are 
required of them if the war effort is to be 





prosecuted effectively. If these services are 
to be maintained at their previous levels, it 
will be necessary to develop new sources of 
local revenue. Whichever alternative is 
adopted, the responsible authorities even now 
are confronted with possibility of serious 
disruption in their fiscal which only 
would be aggravated by increased Federal tax- 
ation of gasoline and lubricating oils. 





Compulsory Saving for Defense Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Oregon Democrat of February 18, 1942: 


ComPuLsoRY SAVING FOR DEFENSE WORKERS— 
Wace EarRNER PLEADS FOR Less SPENDING 
A plan to help prevent inflation and to 

immunize the Nation to the depressive influ- 

ences of the post-war period has been sug- 
gested by Alfred Jensen, of Lake Grove, Oreg., 
who is himself a defense worker in one of the 
aluminum plants. The extravagant spending 
by many of his fellow workers, who are now 
receiving wages far in excess of anything they 
ever earned before, without saving anything 
for some future rainy day, has caused this 
man with foresight to try to find a way by 
which some of the waste spending may be 
diverted into an asset for the future. The 
buying of bonds, for which the Treasury has 
conducted a house-to-house campaign, is 
one very good way to save; but its primary 
fault is that it is voluntary. The signature 
on the card merely means that the signer was 
in agreement with the nice lady who called as 
to the advantage of buying bonds. But it 
does not mean that the boys who draw down 
more than $60 a week are able to fight off the 
temptation to buy flashy jewelry and all sorts 
of other luxuries, without even providing 
against the doom of an income tax, or putting 
aside enough to keep them off the Work Proj- 
ects Administration when the war is over and 
the world settles down to the long pull to 
get back to what we now think of as the 
American way of life. 


A GOOD PLAN EXPANDED 


Having been instrumental in starting the 
unemployment compensation law on its way, 
Mr, Jensen has turned to the same principle 
in his plant to bolster the weak will-to-save 
of the money-flush wage workers. He sug- 
gests a 10-percent deduction from all defense 
wages which go above a certain figure; this to 
be put in a fund for the use of that worker 
when needed for sickness or unemployment. 
Ten-percent deduction would not be a hard- 
ship on any of the defense workers, most of 
whom could stand a 25-percent forced sav- 
ing and be better off. 

The author of this compulsory-saving plan 
does not agree with Governor Sprague that 
the States should control the unemployment 
compensation administration; he wants the 
law administered by the Federal Government 
and he wants the law to be Nation-wide, so 
that the benefits may accrue to citizens of all 
States equally. He calls attention to the 
heavy cost of relief and Red Cross work, 
much of which could be prevented if people 
would save part of their wages during times 
of prosperity. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


This Should Be of Interest to the 
Economy Bloc 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time ago I ascertained the fact that, 
while the Government did nct carry any 
insurance on its property, it wes carrying 
insurance with private concerns on Gov- 
ernment-owned farm commodities—cot- 
ton, corn, and wheat. 

I had a conference with those in charge 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and ascertained that, during the period 
from August 1934 through July 1940, on 
a certain policy premiums in the amount 
of $2,531,687 had been paid. Losses re- 
covered by the Government from this 
private insurance company under this 
policy during the same period amounted 
to $1,171,403. The excess of premiums 
over losses amounted to $1,360,284. 

On November 10, 1941, I introduced a 
bill, as follows: 

That hereafter the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall not take out any insurance 
against loss of or damage to, or loss upon the 
sale or other disposition of any agricultural 
commodity owned by the Corporation unless 
specificaliy authorized to do so by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


And so forth. I am delighted that the 
Corporation has been able to carry out 
the purpose of my bill, which will mean, 
according to the figures given in connec- 
tion with the policy referred to, millions 
of dollars. 

This clearly indicates to me, and should 
indicate to those who seem to be so 
anxious to cut appropriations dealing 
with agricultural problems, as well as 
being so anxious to depress farm prices, 
that there are plenty of other places 
where savings may be had, if only they 
would be willing to go up against the 
well-organized groups, who usually get 
what they want. 

I doubt seriously that I could have se- 
cured favorable consideration of my bill 
in Congress, in that it would have been 
strongly opposed by the insurance groups 
of the country. 

I do not propose, and it would be un- 
fair to interfere with the insuring of farm 
commodities placed under the loan by 
farmers, as long as the commodities re- 
main in the name of farmers or private 
individuals. 

In that the Government does not in- 
sure any of its property, and, accord- 
ing to the figures given, which indicates 
the possibility of tremendous savings. 
Why should we have farm commodities, 
which are owned outright by the Gov- 
ernment, insured by private insurance 
companies, unless it is a matter of our 
wanting to give to them that which 
would, to my mind, be equal to a gift from 
the Treasury of the United States? 

I am inserting herewith a letter just 
received from Mr. J. B. Hutson, President 





of the Commodity Credit Corporation, in 
connection with this subject. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CommMopiTy CREDIT CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1942. 
Hon. H. P. FuLMer, 
House of Representattves. 


Deak Mr. Futmer: The suggestions you 
made during our conversation in December of 
1941 regarding insurance on agricultural 
commodities owned and held under loan by 
Commodity Credit Corporation have been 
very helpful to us in modifying the insur- 
ance policies followed by the Corporation. 

We have, since our first conversation on the 
subject, discontinued all insurance on cotton 
and naval stores owned by Commodity Credit 
and have also discontinued the requirement 
that primary insurance be carried by pro- 
ducers on farm-stored corn under the 1941 
loan program. These changes involve nearly 
$9,000,000 in insurance premiums. On the 
basis of our studies we believe losses will not 
aggregate more than half of this amount. In 
addition to the losses, there will be other ex- 
penses in connection with the salvage dis- 
position, inspection, and administration; but 
since Commodity Credit will not have many 
other expenses insurance companies must 
bear, such as the cost of acquiring business, 
the cost of adjustments, and other costs of 
doing business, the savings will undoubtedly 
be considerable. 

You will observe that these changes are in 
line with the objective of your proposed legis- 
lation, H. R. 5996. We appreciate your inter- 
est in the loan programs and welcome your 
suggestions at all times. 

Sincerely, 
J.B. Hutson, President. 





Make Your Taxes Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis Daily Times of 
March 16, 1942: 


MAKE YOUR TAXES FIGHT 


Now that we have paid the first installment 
on our Federal income tax, we have another 
job that is important. That is to keep an 
eye on how our money is spent and protest 
unless it is used to help win the war. 

Since Pearl Harbor, the United States has 
collected by far the largest amount of taxes 
in the country’s history. More people have 
paid direct Federal taxes than ever before. 

This tremendous tax was levied to pay 
costs of the greatest war effort the Urited 
States is able to make. It has broken some 
people. It will break others. It will reduce 
the scale of living of the majority. 

We must win the war. Our Government 
must obtain the money with which to win it. 
And on that basis, our people will scrimp and 
Save and sacrifice to pay the tax. 

But if money taken from the people to win 
the war is used for other purposes, then we 
have been made the victims of a political 
trick and our money has been taken from us 
through false pretenses. 

More than that, we have been told plainly 
enough that this money is vitally needed to 
finance our war. We have no reason to doubt 


that, in view of the licking we have suffered 
since December 7. 
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Then diversion of this money to things 
that do not contribute directly to the war 
effort and are not absolutely necessary is, 
in fact, sabotage. . 

Those responsible for its diversion are 
saboteurs and should be labeled saboteurs. 

Politics-as-usual politicians and pressure 
groups and bureaucrats trying to cling to 
the pay roll by disguising their needless 
money spending as war work badly need a 
house cleaning. 

Throughout the country the cry is going 
up to stop the outrageous sabotage through 
waste of money in nonessentiais. 

Every taxpayer who writes his Congress- 
man demanding that his tax money be used 
to help win the war is hastening that house 
cleaning. 





Governor Tugwell and the Puerto Rican 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include a letter, replying to 
some information about Puerto Rico, 
published in the magazine the New Re- 
public, in regard to the request of the 
people of Puerto Rico for the removal of 
Governor Tugwell. 

Marcu 7, 1942. 
The Epiror, THE New REPUBLIC, 
New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Epitor: I want to appeal to 
the traditional fair deal of your magazine, to 
answer a message sent by Luis Mufioz Marin 
and Samuel R. Quifiones, of Puerto Rico, 
which appeared in the edition of March 2 of 
your paper. 

Let me state that this message is filled up 
with irresponsible falsehoods, in an effort to 
mislead the Nation’s public opinion in re- 
gard with the troublesome situation in Puerto 
Rico under the disgraceful governorship of 
Rexford Guy Tugwell. The remark in said 
message that the resolution approved by the 
legislature was voted Ly “all the parties rep- 
resented in the legislature” is a damned utter 
ie. It is also a ridiculous lie, the statement 
that the Popular Party represents the ma- 
jority of the people of Puerto Rico. 

I wish to state that, according to the offi- 
cial statistics of last general-election returns 
as published by the Government of Puerto 
Rico, the Popular Party polled, in exact num- 
bers, 214,857 votes. The Coalition Party 
polled 22,423. Asasimple arithmetical ques- 
tion, it is clear that the Popular Party did 
not obtain the majority of the votes. More- 
over, according to the organic act of Puerto 
Rico, in a general election the voters of 
Puerto Rico elect a Resident Commissioner 
to the United States Congress, and the party 
polling the highest number of votes through- 
out the island elects such officer. The proof 
that the Coalition Party won the highest 
number of votes is very objective, it is sim- 
ply obvious, being myself the Resident Com- 
missioner sitting now in Congress. In last 
general elections held in Puerto Rico more 
votes were polled for me than for any other 
candidate for public office. 

May I add also that the only majority won 
by the Popular Party in the whole picture 
of last elections held in Puerto Rico, was the 
bare majority of one vote over the Coalition 
in the insular senate. The Popular Party 
elected in the lower house an even number 
of representatives as compared with the 
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Coalition. This apparent success of the Pop- 
ular Party does not mean that such party 
has any strong hoid in the public opinion of . 
Puerto Rico. What occurred in last elections 
was a surprise to everybody and was due 
simply because the two-thirds of the Puerto 
Rican voters, supporting the same political 
ideology and similar economic program, who 
were against and opposed to the Popular 
Party, voted separate tickets and split their 
votes. And notwithstanding that, the Coali- 
tion candidate for Resident Commissioner 
defeated the Popular candidate. 

The Coalition is the historical group in 
Puerto Rico upholding American principles 
of government and way of life and advocat- 
ing the continuance of the ties of the island 
with the United States, looking forward to 
eventual statehood. The Popular Party, 
headed by Luis Mufioz Marin, has a seces- 
sionist or independence plank in its program 
and, in the economic field, advocated a com- 
munistic distribution of land among the 
poor farmers and peasants of Puerto Rico. 
Each voter for the Popular Party would have 
a gift, it was promised, of a small farm, with 
milk cows, oxen, seeds, plows, and all farm- 
ing implements. So far, as is natural, the 
Popular Party has not been able to fulfill 
such pledge, and Luis Mufioz Marin is facing 
practically an upheaval of the voters, who 
feel themselves victims of deceit and betrayal. 

Dr. Tugwell, although he is favoring the 
breaking up of the landed estates, at the 
same time is suggesting a redistricution of 
such land among a clique of favorites. The 
poor farmers and peasants do not have the 
slightest chance to get the promised areas 
of land, animals, and implements. 

The protest of the people of Puerto Rico 
against Dr. Tugwell is spread all over the 
island. Not only the Puerto Ricans, as repre- 
sented by the majority party, are against Dr. 
Tugwell. He openly is opposed by industry, 
agriculture, labor, and businessmen, and by 
all thoughtful Puerto Ricans who do not be- 
lieve in fanciful and impractical plans and 
dreams. 

Dr. Tugwell also is repudiated by Puerto 
Ricans because of his announced scheme to 
dislocate the economic structure of the island, 
planning to establish in Puerto Rico a com- 
munistic new order. Let me add that Dr. 
Tugwell suggested in his inaugural address 
that the island of Puerto Rico was a very nice 
place to test new social experiments with 
money, he promised, coming from the Federal 
Treasury. . 

The sentiment of the people of Puerto Rico 
is so bitter against Governor Tugwell that he 
did not dare to appear before the Legislature 
of Puerto Rico at the opening of the present 
regular session to deliver his message He 
has been the only American Governcr who 
has failed to do so during the 43 years of 
American civil government in Puerto Rico. 

I can assure you that Governor Tugwell is 
a failure. He has fostered disunion and ha- 
tred among Puerto Ricans. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of Puerto Ricans are strongly 
demanding that he be recalled as soon as 
possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Botivar PAGAN, 

Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, 





National Youth Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include the following letter 
from Isaac C. Sutton, Pennsylvania State 
Youth Administrator: 


FeveraL Securiry AGENCY, 
NaTIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION, 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
March 20, 1942, 
Hon, HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I notice that you 
have put into the CONGRESSIONAL RrEcorp a 
copy of a letter which you received from Mr 
J. W. McGowan, of Pittsburgh, attacking the 
National Youth Administration. 

In reply I wish to submit a statement of the 
facts. According to the latest survey made by 
the United States Employment Service, there 
is an anticipated need in Pennsylvania for 
150,000 additional trained workers during the 
year of 1942 to take care of the war contracts. 
The last report of the United States Employ- 
ment Service shows that there were in pre- 
employment war-work training in Pennsyl- 
vania approximately 12,000 youths and of this 
number 9,000 were in training in National 
Youth Administration shops. Both the 
schools and the National Youth Administra- 
tion shops, where feasible, are working 24 
hours a day; that is, three shifts. The 
schools also have to take care of their regular 
school children and classes in up-grading 
workers already employed and retraining of 
those let out by nonwar industries. 

It is clear that there is no duplication of 
training facilities in this State, but that the 
combined facilities of the schools and the 
National Youth Administration are inade- 
quate to meet the present emergency. 

Under the present arrangement, as you no 
doubt know, our National Youth Administra- 
tion boys are employed in shops producing 
articles for the Army, the Navy, and other 
governmental agencies. They receive related 
training from the schools through an appro- 
priation by Congress specifically for this pur- 
pose. We have fine cooperation with the 
schools of Pittsburgh and in fact very excel- 
lent cooperation with the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the educators in 
the different parts of the State. 

We have transported 1,800 boys from smail 
towns and the coal regions to resident work 
centers, where they receive training and are 
placed in war industries. These youths are 
taken from the towns which have no facilities 
for training and no opportunity for employ- 
ment. That is an important training facility 
which the schools are not equipped to 
perform. 

Mr. McGowan’s charge of extravagance is 
not borne out by the facts. The truth is that 
the Navy is paying 50 cents an hour for its 
trainees; the Army $70 a month; Westing- 
house, Baldwin, and other industries are pay- 
ing 40 cents an hour for trainees; National 
Youth Administration is paying the youth 
15% cents an hour for work in the shops. 
Therefore, the wage being paid by private in- 
dustry, the Army, and the Navy is between 
250 and 350 percent more than National 
Youth Administration, and all are paid by 
the Government. 

The National Youth Administration re- 
quires that its foremen have at least 6 years 
training in industry. They are paid from 
$175 to $200 a month. The schools pay for 
their teachers in our shops, selected with the 
same requirements, $320 a month, or 60 per- 
cent more than we are paying. 

It should be borne in mind that the train- 
ees being paid for by the Army, the Navy, 
and war industries (all of which are paid by 
the Federal Government) are not producing. 
Our boys, at 15'%4 cents an hour in Pennsyl- 
vania, have produced for the Army, the Navy, 
and other Government agencies approxi- 
mately 250,000 articles during the past year. 
They have earned every cent of the money 
they have been paid. As a matter of fact, I 


think an investigation would show that they 
are underpaid. 

During the past year over 27,000 youth in 
Pennsylvania have left the National Youth 
Administration for jobs. Throughout the 
country approximately 80,000 youth are now 
in training in National Youth Administration 
shops, 

It is apparent from Mr. McGowan’s letter 
that he has not taken the trouble to find out 
the facts on which to base a fair judgment. 
You no doubt know that Mr. McGowan was 
formerly in charge of the National Youth 
Administration program in Pittsburgh and 
was dismissed by my predecessor. This no 
doubt had something to do with his writing 
his letter. 

In view of the fact that you put Mr. Mc- 
Gowan’s letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I think it is only fair that you also put on 
record my reply. 

I should be glad to answer any questions 
and submit any facts in regard to our. pro- 
gram at any time. 

Cordially yours, 
Isaac C. Surron, 
State Youth Administrator. 





The Part Which Western Irrigation Is 
Being Called Upon To Play in Winning 
the War of the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on March 2 
there were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD sOme remarks of mine on the 
subject War Demands for Food and 
Fiber and Curtailment of Agricultural 
Imports May Require New Farm Lands 
Which, in the West, Must Come Through 
Expediting the Federal Irrigation Pro- 
gram. 

Having read my remarks in the 
Recorp, Mr. John W. Haw, director, agri- 
cultural development department of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., has written 
me on March 12, supplementing the ar- 
guments contained in my remarks which 
I feel need emphasis before Congress and 
the country at this time. I therefore 
take the liberty of quoting a portion of 
his letter, as follows: 


In considering the number of crop acres 
which are needed to supply our food and 
fiber requirements, two factors must be con- 
sidered. First, that our population is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 800,000 annu- 
ally at the present time. In the last 10-year 
period the increase was 8,900,000 or a little 
less than the entire population of either 
Canada or the Argentine; second, that year by 
year crop acres are sliding out of production 
due to factors difficult if not impossible of 
control. Erosion, both by wind and water, 
is taking out of cultivation a large number 
of acres the country over annually. So, also, 
are noxious weeds, serious decline in fer- 
tility and last, but by no means least, seepage 
and poor drainage. This latter is particularly 
true in many of the Southern States. 

In considering the need for the develop- 
ment of irrigated land in the western inter- 
mountain country, we must take into ac- 
count the fact that the movements, which 
you speak of in your address, of defense 
workers and soldiers to the Pacific coast area 
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have thrown our food and fiber crop acreage 
out of kilter. As to many products, produc- 
tion must be reasonably close to the point of 
consumption. This is particularly true of 
bulky, low-value crops. Potatoes are a classic 
illustration of this. Average consumption 
is about 344 bushels per capita and if a soldier 
boy, now located in San Diego, formerly 
lived in Massachusetts, it does not quite 
meet the situation to say that the 314 bushels 
which were formerly grown in Maine and fed 
him in Massachusetts can still be produced 
in Maine and shipped to him in San Diego-- 
particularly when the 31, bushels cannot be 
shipped by boat through the Canal and must 
be hauled overland to him in space which ‘s 
badly needed for supplies. What I am trying 
to say is that this reshuffling of population, 
brought on by the war, is causing some seri- 
ous maladjustments in our food-production 
plant. We may have the production but it’s 
in the wrong spots. 

All of the above merely reinforces the 
arguments which you so well stated in your 
recent address. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that the points 
which Mr. Haw has so emphatically made 
should be called to the attention of Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture, the 
War Production Board, and to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, to which is en- 
trusted the development of irrigated - 
farm lands in the West. 

That Mr. Haw is not only one of the 
foremost authorities on western irriga- 
tion-agriculture and i: recognized as 
such, but that he has been foresighted 
in that he has been thinking and plan- 
ning ahead, is evidenced by the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter which Mr. Haw 
wrote more than 17 months ago to Mr. 
O. S. Warden, president of the National 
Reclamation Association, of Great Falls, 
Mont., touching many of the phases of 
the subject which my remarks of March 
2 covered. Having found a copy of this 
letter from Mr. Haw to Mr. Warden, 
dated October 9, 1940, in my files while 
preparing this statement, I take the lib- 
erty of quoting from it here because I 
feel that even though written 17 months 
ago Mr. Haw has fairly well described a 
situation which actually exists in many 
respects today. A portion of the letter 
follows: 

There are at least three compelling reasons 
why the Western States can, without em- 
barrassment aggressively seek a continuation 
of reclamation appropriations in the face of 
the critical need for highly skilled engineers 
and huge appropriations for the national 
defense program. In stating these reasons I 
assert there are considerations involved in 
winn.ng a war beyond provision of troops, 
guns, battleships, planes, and tanks. A 
sound, wholesome, harmoniously interwoven 
internal economy is a second line of defense 
in any country at war, without which the 
first line of defense cannot be strong through 
a long campaign, involving unusual sacrifice. 
This is well recognized by European nations 
now at war. Indeed, if I am not misin- 
formed, Great Britain's chief reliance in win- 
ning the present war is the eventual disinte- 
gration of the economy within the Axis 
Powers. Great Britain believes undermined 
morale, malnutrition, and shortage of both 
the war materials and the finished products 
which make human life endurable will even- 
tually operate to break down the resistance 
of Germany and Italy. 

On the basis that most far-sighted states- 
men will admit the validity of the above 
hypothesis, I submit the following principal 
grounds for inclusion of reclamation in a 
broad program of preparing this country for 
war: 
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1. Neither troops nor battleships will rem- 
edy the deep-seated ills which beset the Plains 
and some of the Intermountain States. Un- 
relieved, the continuance of this situation is 
a peril to our internal national economy, a 
disturbing element in establishing political 
harmony and a tragic waste of human en- 
deavor. An opportunity for a livelihood for 
farm families droughted off the Plains, say 
nothing of the younger generation reaching 
maturity on older irrigation projects in the 
intermountain section, is still an unsolved 
problem, the only apparent answer for which 
is more new irrigated farms and more water 
for projects now inadequately supplied. 

The unemployed in the densely populated 
East will in the main get jobs in the huge 
industrial expansion set in motion by the de- 
fense program. This is similarly true, but to 
a more limited extent, of many sections of 
the South, Southwest, and on the Pacific 
coast. But it will not allay the pain in the 
Plains or in the intermountain country. And 
mey I add that building bigger and better 
roads and more airports and creating new na- 
tional parks will not remedy what is wrong 
with this vast region superficially attractive 
though they may be. I repeat, there is only 
one answer; i. e., more irrigation develop- 
ment. This region is the Nation’s No. 1 prob- 
lem child and until something is done about 
it, beyond endless studies and surveys, this 
Nation is not girded for a fight and definitely 
lacks something in true preparedness. 

I ask how any reasonable person can ex- 
pect either patriotism or tax-paying ability 
from Grapes of Wrathers eking out an exist- 
ence in the great country stretching from the 
one-hundredth meridian to the Cascades and 
the Sierra Nevadas? 

2. Defense industries, despite fine talk 
about decentralization, are quite apparently 
and probably soundly seeking locations hav- 
ing easy, quick access to the Atlantic or 
Pacific seaboard or the Gulf. At least I have 
heard of none being established in the plains 
or intermountain country. The taxes of the 
land-bound Plains and antermountain States 
are in part going toward the establishment 
and maintenance of those industries but they 
will only remotely feel the stimulus of in- 
creased business activity and reemployment. 
Can it be considered either fair play or sound 
national economy in view of this situation to 
shut off the comparative dribble of Federal 
funds now flowing into the construction of 
irrigation works in the territory which profits 
least by this program? 

8. Recent developments in the Orient in- 
dicate that our Pacific coast may be the first 
rather than the last to require heavy defense. 
While everybody seems ready to admit that 
we need a two-ocean Navy and defenses on 
the Pacific as well as the Atlantic coast line, 
who has arisen to say that we need as a sec- 
ondary defense line a two-ocean bulwark of 
near-at-hand food supplies? - 

For 10 years I have contended that West 
coast population was outstripping develop- 
ment of near-at-hand staple food supplies. 
Preliminary census reports indicate tha. the 
Western States have increased in population 
about 14 percent during the past 10 years 
while the increase in the Nation as a whole has 
been only 6 percent. Ir this 10-year pe“iod 
there has been no increase in cultivated acres 
in the West; in fact, it is conceded that from 
the one-hundredth meridian to the Pacific 
coast more cultivated dry-land acres have 
been retired than are offset by the fringes of 
land newly irrigated along our streams. The 
net of this situation is that our western 
staple food supply plant has been curtailed 
while demand was steadily—yes, rapid!y—in- 
creasing. True, we have yet enough lettuce 
and oranges and nuts, but western popula- 
tion is increasingly being supplied with the 
main staple articles of diet from the Missis- 
sippi Valley States and those on the eastern 
edge of the plains. 


That being the case, 1 ask what the food 
supply .tuation might be if it became neces- 
sary to feed an army of a million men moved 
to the west coast to defend that region. IfI 
think straight, they would be fed over five 
lines of single-track transcontinental railroad 
congested by a desperately urgent movement 
of munitions of war. , That is, unless fighting 
men can be fed on nuts, apples, and asparagus 
And again, are these railroads with their tuh- 
nels and trestles and bridges and river canyon 
roads not peculiarly vulnerable to attack by 
bombing planes? I can think of places on at 
least one transcontinental railroad where one 
well-placed large bomb would tie up traffic for 
weeks in spite of our best engineering genius. 

Well, to come down to earth, 36,000 farmers 
in the Columbia Basin could provide butter, 
milk, potatoes, beans, and bacon for that army 
of a million men protecting the Pacific coast. 


Mr. Speaker, as Mr. Haw here points 
out, the feeding of hundreds of thousands 
of additional people—workers, soldiers, 
and an expeditionary force on the Pacific 
coast and in the southwest Pacific area— 
must inevitably be accomplished by pro- 
ducing more staple foodstuffs within a 
reasonable freight haul of the Pacific 
coast, and that means increased produc- 
tion on irrigated farm lands. That can 
be accomplished only by providing more 
water for existing irrigated farm lands 
where there is now an inadequate water 
supply, or by furnishing a complete new 
water supply to new lands which are sus- 
ceptible to irrigation farming. Either or 
both programs can be accomplished only 
by expediting the completion of the ir- 
rigation features of the present Federal 
reclamation program which will be before 
the House for consideration within the 
next few days. 

In the light of what has occurred since 
Mr. Haw wrote the letter from which 
I have quoted, we can state he wrote with 
a profound understanding and now we 
are actually faced with a grave danger 
to our Pacific coast. It is no longer a 
question of one region against another in 
this great Nation. Our problem is now 
to save America. We must have the 
maximum of food production in the great 
West. 





Politics as Usual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23,1942 ° 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal, March 21, 1942, call- 
ing attention to Attorney General 
Biddle’s recent speech, as follows: 

The public’s job is to give to the last man 
and the last dollar to help win a war which 
is not child’s play. It will take more men 
and more dollars if the Cabinet members’ 
job is chiefly to help win an election next 
fall. 

Attorney General Biddle speaking to a 
group of new dealers the other day told them: 

“Hold the political trench, because the op- 
position is going to fight whether you do or 
not.” 

The success of the New Deal, Mr. Biddle 
said, resulted from the fact that it was not 
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just a group of theorists or liberals, but be- 
cause it is a political party tied up with the 
labor movement under an able political 
leader. 

In plain words, the Government calls on 
every man and woman to forget party politics 
and vote for its party. The public must do 
without cars and tires and electric refrig- 
erators and any number of other things. But 
for those in office there must still be politics 
as usual. The shaking down of jcbholders 
for party funds, the spending of public money 
where it will do the most good politically, the 
letters of approval from party committeemen 
before qualified workers can get a job—all 
this must go on as usual. 

All this in the name of liberalism. As 
though there could be any liberalism if this 
country loses its war effort c~ finds it pro- 
longed until social gains are ‘ped cut by 
world poverty. 

In contrast to this is the counsel of Senator 
Tart, a leader of the Republican minority. 
Mr. TaFrt’s proposal is a truce between Repub- 
licans and Democrats under which one party 
would not make the war an excuse for new 
social changes and the other would not seek 
repeal of major social measures already 
enacted. 

On this basis, members of both parties 
could keep their faces straight when they 
tell the country that today there is one job 
for all—to win the war. 

That some would like to use the war as an 
excuse for reaction is probably true, but they 
are not going to get very far. That others 
would like to use it as an excuse for multiply- 
ing good political jobs while soldiers and 
sailors get small pay also is true. But there 
are as Many men in the Democratic Party 
who resent this as in the Republican Party. 

The people of the country are away ahead 
of Attorney General Biddle. They know that 
social gains on statute books will not be 
worth much if the country is impoverished 
by the loss of its young men because the 
slogan at Washington was: 

“Politics as usual.” 





The 40-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I inciude the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Post 
of March 18, 1942: 


The 40-hour workweek problem is not quite 
so simple to solve as the southern and 
western Congressmen make it appear. Only 
a few days ago they voted overwhelmingly 
against the President’s appeal for permission 
tc sell Government-owned surplus farm prod- 
ucts, which had been bought with taxpayers’ 
money to help the farmers during the de- 
pression. Now these same Congressmen say 
they are flooded with letters from back home 
urging vehemently that the 40-hour week, 
with time and a half for overtime on war 
work, must be abandoned. 

In all fairness the problem must be viewed 
from various angles. The 40-hour week has 
been the law of the land for some years. It 
was not enacted as a temporary but as a per- 
manent piece of legislation. Under it workers 
are paid extra compensation for all work over 
40 hours. 

If, as now proposed, this law is repealed as 
a war measure, it would have the same effect 
as forcing the workers in war industries to 
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contribute this extra compensation to help 
pay the war ccsis. 

The Government came to the aid of both 
labor and farmer during the depression by 
passing special legislation designed for their 
benefit. Now, apparently, neither of these 
elements is willing to give up any of the gains 
they have made. 

The farm bloc, however, is taking the 
more selfish attitude, for while the 40-hour 
week was accepted as a permanent step, it 
never was dreamed of that the Government 
would be prohibited from selling the sur- 
plus farm products under favorable condi- 
tions. 

A repeal of the 40-hour week, without any 
compensatory allowance for the loss of over- 
time pay, would probably be hard to put 
through Congress and, even if it were voted 
through, millions of workers would feel pretty 
incensed about it. 

Perhaps some of the proposals, such as pay- 
ing for overtime in Defense bonds, might be 
acceptable to the workers. This, at least, 
would greatly aid the economic situation, as 
it would tend to prevent the inflation in the 
cost of living, and, also, the savings in the 
form of these bonds would provide an ex- 
cellent cushion for the workers in the event 
of a post-war depression. 





Old Dog, Old Tricks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Nashville Tennesseean: 


OLD DOG, OLD TRICKS 


The Chicago Tribune and some other news- 
papers of the same indelible Tory stripe are 
making a concerted effort to unsettle the 
faith of the American people in their Gov- 
ernment. Evidences of the attack have be- 
come too frequent and too febrile to ignore. 

The line of this attack is purely oppor- 
tunist, though masquerading under a syn- 
thetic aura of breast-beating patriotism. Its 
general theme is that war production is lag- 
ging flagrantly, that labor is being pampered, 
and that the Commander in Chief of the Na- 
tion is incompetent. This last charge is made 
by insinuation and in a rhetoric that often 
veils a threat. The threat, thus far pro- 
jected only in shadow, is that if the Presi- 
dent does not yield instanter to the yammer- 
ing of these critics and jettison the liberal 
social policies of his administration, then 
“the people” will quit, and the war will be 
lost. The “pecple” are, of course, the critics 
themselves. And the whole attack is in the 
vein of sabotage. 

roduction Chief Donald Nelson said yes- 
terday of the kind of propaganda being 
spread by these sorehead newspapers that its 
purpose is to convince American citizens that 
“some other American citizen is putting over 
a sly trick; that there are mysterious and in- 


sidious forces at play here; that the whole 
thing is not what it appears to be; that the 
merican people cannot trust their leaders 


or each other.” 

The purpose is, in short, to sow a base and 
cowardly suspicion among the American 
people 

Who are the newspapers in this subversive 
What are their antecedents? 


These are the newspapers that until re- 
cently talked only of “Europe’s war” and 
scoffed at the idea that our own Nation would 
or could be attacked. = 

These are the newspapers that fought the 
attempt to fortify Guam. 

These are the newspapers that deprecated 
every effort of the Roosevelt administration 
to bring this Nation to military preparedness 
before the war burst upon us. 

These are the newspapers that did not 
scruple to assai] the President, from the time 
of his Chicago “quarantine” speech onward, 
as a man capable of provoking a war in 
order to “hide the shortcomings of his ad- 
ministration 

These are the newspapers that branded as 
ridiculous the probability that we would be 
attacked in the Pacific 

These are the newspapers that were holler- 
ing, “Keep out of the war!’ even as the na- 
tions of the Axis were whetting their knives 
for a stab at our back. 

These are the newspapers that for the past 
10 years have loved to associate the terms 
“Roosevelt” and “dictator.” 

These are the newspapers that for the past 
10 years have striven unsuccessfully to per- 
suade the American peopl that, not Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (whom thrice they have 
chosen as President), but some other figure 
and some other policies were necessary to 
“save America.” 

The Tennessean makes these notations be- 
cause we believe the eSsential unity of the 
American people should not perpetually be 
scratched at by disgruntled newspapers and 
reactionary politicians. Because no amount 
of the splenetic and pompous crybabying 
they have been indulging in in any way alters 
the gospel fact that Franklin D Roosevelt has 
three times been chosen President of the 
United States; that he is now in act and 
under the Constitution Commander in Chief 
of our Nation at war; that he will so remain 
for the next 3 years, God willing; and that for 
all we have in the way of adequate armament 
for our forces, for all we have in the way of 
mobilized and trained manpower and for the 
advanced stage of our industrial conversion 
for production of the implements and muni- 
tions of war, we are beholden to the foresight 
and warnings and efforts of a President who 
was actually winning the first round of this 
war at a time when these present detractors 
were no less his detractors, and were pulling 
back with all their might against his pro- 
gram of preparedness. 

Americans of good judgment and proper 
faith in their Government know that the pro- 
duction lines are moving, that the tanks and 
planes are rolling, that American convoys and 
task forces are deploying ageinst our enemies 
on the oceans and the earth. It is not the 
fault of President Roosevelt (of him, last of 
all) that the conversion of our energies and 
resources to war production is not yet com- 
plete; it is his tremendous responsibility thet 
the military forces of the Nation be sent into 
battle only when armed with the tools to 
defend themselves, and whatever it takes to 
bring back the victory. 

It is additionally his responsibility to bring 
to maximum productivity—by any means that 
may be requisite—our resources of labor, ma- 
chines, management, plant, and materials. 
He has pledged himself to do this. We shall 
trust him to do this. And this is being 
done. 

And we shall win this war more expedi- 
tiously, and with greater good will among 
ourselves, if Tory newspapers and politicians 
can find either the decency or the patriotism 
to adjourn their 10 years’ sulk and cease try- 
ing to undermine the faith of the American 
people in their elected leadership. To renew 
amid the dangers of war the same propaganda 
tactics that failed them so abysmally in time 
of peace is but to jeopardize a cause that all 
Americans must have as one and foremost. 
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The 40-Hour Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD I include a letter written to me by 
Prof. Raymond A. Schwegler, Sr., of the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


Marc# 17, 1942. 
The Honorable U. S. Guysr, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Guyer: The undersigned is 
just a ;rivate in the rear ranks, not accus- 
tomed to find fault, or to speak out loud in 
the meeting. However, the present state of 
affairs compels protest. 

The finest men of our country are being 
sent out to the slaughter of war. They are 
going out uncomplainingly, full of courage 
and eagerness to give their all—limbs, eyes, 
hearts, and life. The cream of America is 
going out, much of it never to come back. 

Behind them, in the very place where they 
have a right to expect unconditional support, 
a bunch of selfish walking delegates is sab- 
otaging the offensive. Do those boys bicker 
about 40 hours, time and a half, and double 
time? Do they demand to be fawned on like 
temperamental prima donnas? 

What has happened to Congress, that body 
that we used to respect as the voice of the 
will of America? Is there no one to plead 
the case of our sons, and to protect them 
against the rapacity and stupid selfishness 
of labor bosses? Must we, too, go down the 
road that France went with its labor front? 

In the sight of Almighty God, we are pass- 
ing judgment on ourselves in our hour of 
terrible need. For the sake of the hundreds 
of boys that have been and are being drained 
out of our institutions here in Kansas, as well 
as for the sake of all the rest of our drafted 
boys, I urge you to support any movement to 
emancipate labor, to strike off the shackles, to 
restore the free right to labor, to speed and 
assure production. 

If we do not do something, we are in for a 
terrible day of reckoning, and civilization will 
come crashing down at our feet. I beg of you, 
help prevent the disaster. 

Sincerely yours, 
RaymMonp A. SCHWEGLER, Sr. 





Antistrike Legislation 





REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of this House are receiving 
every day in the mail large numbers of 
messages from their constituents dealing 
with labor legislation. 

I have in my hands a batch of these 
messages. I have examined them care- 
fully. I find that each one of these mes- 
sages is worded identically. 

That in itself is a suspicious circum- 
stance. Another peculiarity about these 
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messages which aroused my suspicions 
was the fact that they were printed or 
mimeographed in various colors and on 
different types of cards and paper. 

This evidence proves that these mes- 
sages are not spontaneous. Obviously 
there is some secret sponsorship behind 
them. Obviously an attempt has been 
made to disguise this sponsorship and 
to hide the actual source of this pressure 
which is being exerted upon Members of 
Congress. 

When an honest man or organization 
advocates certain views there is no rea- 
son for secrecy or anonymity. Iam con- 
vinced that those who are secretly re- 
sponsible for this flood of mail do not 
dare to come out into the open -because 
that would expose their selfish, dishonest 
purposes. 

I do not hesitate to charge that those 
who are actually but secretly responsible 
for these communications have deliber- 
ately set out to mislead the persons who 
have signed their names to them. 

I do not hesitate to charge that the 
purpose of this secret campaign is to club 
the Members of Congress into taking 
action contrary to the good judgment of 
the majority and detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the Nation. 

Let me read to you the language of 
these identical communications so that 
we can analyze the purposes of the secret 
sponsors of this campaign. I quote: 

MY PLEDGE TO HELP WIN THE WAR 

I solemnly pledge that I will refuse to vote 
for the reelection of any United States Sen- 
ator or any United States Congressman who 
does not consistently vote for a law outlaw- 
ing all strikes in every industry connected 
with defense, and who does not vote to 
abolish the limitation of 40 hours a week 
labor in defense industries for the remainder 
of the war. 


Now, only 4 days ago the President of 
the United States, who is directly re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the Nation’s 
war effort, told his press conference that 
there are no strikes in war industries, 
that there is no strike problem in Amer- 
ica because labor has voluntarily and 
patriotically renounced the exercise of 
its right to strike for the duration of the 
war. The President expressed opposition 
to enactment of compulsory antistrike 
legislation at this time because he said 
voluntary cooperation by labor brings 
about much better results. 

The President also nailed the charge 
that the Fair Labor Standards Act places 
any limitation of 40 hours a week on 
labor in defense or any other industries. 
He cited official records proving that all 
war industries are being operated on 
schedules far in excess of 40 hours a 
week. Finally, he announced that labor 
leaders are working in close accord with 
the Government to put into effect 
round-the-clock operation 7 days a 
week in every war industry in the Nation. 

These are the facts attested to by the 
President of the United States. In the 
face ef these facts the Members of Con- 
gress are being subjected to threats, 
emanating from secret sources, to take 
action which may destroy efficient prose- 
cution of our war effort. 

I submit to the Members of this House 
that we owe it to ourselves and to the 
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welfare of America to investigate and 
find out who is behind this secret un- 
American campaign. I have reason to 
believe that certain employer groups and 
certain newspaper publishers who have 
not distinguished themselves in the past 
by unswerving devotion to the foreign and 
domestic policies of our country are sup- 
porting this campaign. Let us find out 
who is actually responsible and let us 
expose their secret activities to the intel- 
ligent judgment of the citizens of our 
country. 





The 40-Hour Week 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, surely, as common-sense 
American citizens, if we are to win this 
war, and we are dedicating ourselves 
hourly to this the greatest of all human 
contests, we cannot go forth to victory 
until we have met face to face the dis- 
tressing situation within our own gates. 

The people of the Nation look to Con- 
gress for leadership. The majority of 
Congress bows to the will of the admin- 
istration. ‘This is no new practice in 
government, but when the people become 
thoroughly alarmed, we, the Members of 
the Congress, are the ones to whom they 
turn. 

Judging from the thousands of letters 
that come to me from my State which I 
represent at large, as well as many others 
from other States, the people of the coun- 
try are demanding unequivocally that this 
Congress change its policy and bring to 
a termination she 40-hour week with its 
time and a half for overtime. It has a 
logical line of reason and I surmise that 
this Congress, sooner or later, must face 
this situation. Certainly, within our- 
selves, we can ask of labor and we can 
ask of capital that they meet the de- 
mands that the country makes. Capital 
must forego excessive profits. This 
Congress has the power to siphon it out 
by taxation and this administration must 
yield from its stubborn position on labor 
or the Congress, in answer to the de- 
mands of the people, and the country is 
on fire with their demands, will finally 
be forced to pass legislation, restrictive in 
character, against labor and in the end 
labor may lose her gains. The need of 
the hour is for statemanship among the 
leadership of labor. 

Roger W. Babson, a student of these 
questions, makes an excellent contribu- 
tion in his special article, The 40-Hour 
Week, which I include herewith: 

Tue 40-Hour WEEK 
(By Roger W. Babson) 
DANGEROUS FOE ON HOME FRONT 

In a lifetime of active concern in helping 
solve the problems of management and labor, 
I have always been on the side of those 
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who have been working to raise the workers’ 
standards of living. I have always believed 
in collective bargaining. I recently told some 
employer friends that they better get ready 
for a day when the closed shop may be in- 
stalled in cur major industries and when 
labor may be represented cn the boards cf 
directors of such corpcrations. This is the 
present trend. 

Democratic capitalism must be dynamic. 
It cannot stand still if it is to succeed against 
the inroads of other systems that are abroad 
in the world today. Furthermore, I realize 
that the hard-won advantages which the 
workers in this country have achieved over 
the years must not be thrown away. I say 
this much as a good friend of all concerned 
and as former assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor during World War No. 1. 

The grim fact confronts us, however, that 
we as a people are today fighting for our very 
lives. The continued existence of all the 
values we hold dear is at stake in the global 
war which now encompasses us. 

If the United Nations are defeated the 
status of the American workingman and 
woman will be degraded to that of slave 
labor. This is what some Congressmen seem 
to forget when they insist that, in this grave 
emergency we must continue to grant labor 
the 40-hour week. They even appeal to a 
willingness to extend general wage increases 
and otherwise permit labor to entrench itself 
even more strongly than before. 

I believe that such labor leaders as Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Labor, 
are honest and sincere men. There are rack- 
eteers in the labor movement just as there 
are racketeers in business and in the profes- 
sions. I’m not worried about those fellows. 
It’s the short-sighted attitude of a majority 
of Congressmen that I’m concerned about. 
This short-sightedness becomes almost crim- 
inal when Congress permits labor leaders 
even to go so far as to call strikes in war 
industries in order to enforce labor’s de- 
mands. Congress should at least immediate- 
ly adopt the Canadian wage system. I sin- 
cerely hope Congress will again hear from 
home as they recently did when voting them- 
selves pensions. 

The only argument I have heard advanced 
in favor of continuing labor’s special privi- 
leges at this time is that other selfish groups 
are doing the same thing. We hear a lot 
about war profits and “the selfish insistence 
of the farmers” in demanding still higher 
prices for their crops. I am opposed to exces- 
sive war profits. I am also reasonably certain 


that Secretary Morgenthau and the present 


prolabor Congress will syphon these profits 
out of corporation treasuries by the 1942 tax 
measure. 

Our most dangerous foe today is not Hitler. 
It is not Japan. It is our own refusal to give 
up our selfish privileges for the duration of 
the war. From the evidence at hand I regret 
to say that labor seems to be one of the worst 
offenders. The Russian people and the Chi- 
nese people are winning their battles because 
they are sacrificing everything to the common 
purpose of defeating the enemy. When we 
cease to think and act as labor union leaders 
or as corporation officials and begin to act as 
our embattled forefathers did at Bunker Hill 
and Valley Forge we shall begin to win this 
war. Then—and only then—and not one day 
sooner. 

When wage increases are absolutely nec- 
essary they should be paid in the form of 
Defense stamps and bonds. There are two 
good reasons for this: (1) It would help 
sop up the surplus purchasing power that 
would otherwise go to speed up inflation; (2) 
it would provide a graceful cushion for the 
workers later on against the dislocations of 
the early post-war unemployment period 
when such bonds, converted into cash, would 
come in very handy. In fact, I believe more 
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of present wages should be paid in Defense 
stamps. 

Labc is making a fundamental mistake if 
it insists that peacetime perquisites are per- 
manently endangered if they are temporarily 
waived as part of the total war effort. I 
believe that some sort of legislation suspend- 
ing the workweek limitations contained in 
17 Federal laws should be enacted. 

Let us not forget that one of the things 
which paved the way for the defeat of Franve 
was the insistence, just before World War 
No. 2 by the pro-labor Blum government, that 
French workers should retain their so-called 
social gains. This was the crazy attitude otf 
the French Government and of the French 
workers even in the face of the gathering 
storm. 

Those same French workmen are today 
laboring 70 and 80 hours a week at a mere 
pittance of a wage, turning out Hitler’s war 
production. Were those workers able to speak 
to the millions of members of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and of the 
American Federation of Labor, what would 
be their message today? I know what they 
would say. They would say: “For what does 
it profit a worker to keep his 40-hour week 
for a little while, if he loses thereby every- 
thing he holds dear, including liberty itself?” 





Fair Trade Practices 
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Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last few days, I have received releases 
from the Department of Justice, showing 
indictments have been secured against 
firms in two industries—one, naming 101 
cheese dealers, processors, and distribu- 
tors, covers firms in widely separated sec- 
tions of the United States. Another an- 
nouncement covers many firms in the 
wholesale drug business. 

It is unreasonable to suppose that all 
these concerns are deliberately or inten- 
tionally violating any laws of the United 
States, and it seems to me tha Thurman 
Arnold, head of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice, should hes- 
itate before giving out publicity damaging 
to so many business houses. As a matter 
of fact, the effect of Mr. Arnold’s good 
intention is lost, because the whole af- 
fair savours of persecution. 

An article entitled “Fair Trade Prac- 
tices” from the San Francisco Examiner 
of March 19, 1942, is as follows: 

FAIR TRADE PRACTICES—SHOULD THEY LEAD TO 
INDICTMENTS? 

While America is engaged in a war to de- 
fend the very liberties of its people, one 
branch of the Government is engaged in 
harassing business, in applying technicalities 
of the law to take the liberties of fair trade 
away from businessmen. 

Now the whclesale drug industry is under 
attack 


Twenty-three member compunies of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association and 
29 officers and agents of these companies have 


been indicted by Federal grand jury in New 
Jersey, at the instance of Thurman Arnold, 
head of the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
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These men and their companies have been 
charged with “fixing wholesalers’ margins of 
profits on drug products” when they sought 
to comply with the fair-trade legislation 
Passed to stabilize prices. 

That is, in complying with the intent of 
the law, they are caught on a technicality. 

There is no question of moral turpitude; no 
question of gouging their patrons, only an 
effort at fairness. 

The trouble seems to be that Mr. Arnold is 
experimenting with his pet law, not because 
abuses have occurred, but because he has a 
new implement to work with and he wants 
to see how far he can go with it. 

The fact is the wholesale druggists find 
themselves charged with breaking a law 
which in their opinion, Congress has already 
amended to permit the very practices of fair 
trade these defendants are following. 

That is, they are indicted, they believe, for 
obeying the amendments to an old law. 

Congress can put a stop ‘> such govern- 
menta! interference with legitimate business, 
and it will, but only if the public demands 
that protection. 

The public can demand that by writing 
Senators and Representatives to curb Mr. Ar- 
nold’s experiments with laws that have been 
virtually repealed. 





A Job for the Military 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include an article from the Pe- 
troleum World of February 1942, titled, 
“A Job for the Military.” 

It will be noted that the armed forces 
do not at present guard the petroleum 
properties on the west coast, except where 
these may be near-to some Army or Navy 
Establishment. Oil companies have fur- 
nished their own guards. These are ef- 
fective only on their own properties, since 
when they leave their own properties 
they become trespassers when they cross 
property lines. 

Another objection to these people 
guarding their own properties is, that un- 
der the national labor relations law there 
is a prohibition against companies hiring 
guards or detectives whose identities are 
unknown to the workers. 

I wonder if many on this House floor 
recognize the significance of that. Ap- 
parently there is no well-organized force 
to prevent sabotage. It must be borne in 
mind that oil and oil production is one 
of the most important factors in the de- 
fense program of this country. 

I wish to make a quotation from a let- 
ter received that indicates the lack of 
protection in this basic industry: 

I got lost going through the Signal Hill oil 
field, trying to locate Shell Hall, where the 
meeting was held. (He was going to a local 
A. P. I. meeting at Long Beach.) I have only 
been around these fields for 18 years. I drove 
my car up a lot of dark roads where I was the 
only car in sight, and gasoline plants all 
around me (when one of these blows up you 
can hear the explosion for 25 miles), and was 





never challenged once, and, as a matter of 
fact, I didn’t see a guard. Some terrific act 
of sabotage in the local oil industry is going 
to happen one of these days. They will strik 
in 15 or 20 places at once and cripple the he 
out of the industry. Then, with the Japs in 
control of the Dutch East Indies oil, or at 
least in control of the shipping lanes there- 
from, where is the oil coming from for our oil 
in the Pacific? Yeah, through the Canal from 
Texas? So then the Japs block the Canal 
with some well-planned bombing, and we, 
with most of the oil in the world, cannot get 
it out, at least, in the Pacific. We are vulner- 
able as hell, but I guess no one is worrying. 


Many are really concerned over the sit- 
uation there, and I believe they have a 
right to be. To those of us who know this 
situation the conditions are tragic, and 
certainly some ways and means should be 
found to guard this great industry before 
it has been destroyed in any measure. 

The article follows: ‘ 


A JOB FOR THE MILITARY 


It is a good thing for the oil industry and 
for the Allied cause that there is a rapidly 
growing realization of the fifth-column men- 
ace on the west coast. Without doubt the 
danger is real; the question is whether suffi- 
ciently adequate protective measures will be 
taken in time to frustrate whatever plans our 
enemies may have to attack us from within. 

A general understanding of the vital im- 
portance of the California oil industry in 
the war with Japan seems still to be lacking. 
Few among us have yet realized that the loss 
of most of the oil rescurces of the Dutch 
East Indies piaces a new and tremendous re- 
sponsibility on California. Failure to under- 
stand this may account in part for the in- 
adequacy of measures taken to date to protect 
oil properties, and particularly refineries and 
gasoline plants, against sabotage. 

The armed forces do not at present guard 
petroleum properties on the west coast ex- 
cept when such properties are in proximity 
to some Army or Navy Establishment. Pro- 
tection is in ihe hands of the industry itself 
and a committee of oil men is in active 
charge of the program. A comprehensive plan 
is in force, and city, county, and State en- 
forcement authorities are cooperating to the 
extent that limited personnels will permit. 

Guards employed by oil companies are, 
however, fully effective only on the properties 
of their employers, since they become tres- 
passers when they cross property lines. That 
is one handicap. 

Another is the prohibition in the national 
labor relations law against hiring guards or 
“detectives” inside industrial plants whose 
identities are unknown to the workers. It 
would seem a simple matter to so amend the 
law as to provide protection—in a refinery, 
for instance—against the saboteur; but Pe- 
troleum World’s correspondent in Washing- 
ton reports that no one in Congress has yet 
dared to risk offending labor by proposing 
such a change in the law. . 

Another weakness in the oil company pro- 
tection set-up, not yet demonstrated, may 
prove to be the lack of an adequate force to 
prevent sabotage. Its training is largely along 
the lines of what to do when sabotage occurs. 
Should an outrage be perpetrated in a gaso- 
line plant or refinery, however, it would be 
too late at that point to do much about it. 

The problem, then, is how to make as cer- 
tain as is humanly possible that the enemy 
will not have an opportunity to strike. 

There appears to be only one answer. Pro- 
tection of cur refineries, gasoline plants, and 
pipe lines, if not cur oil fields, is a job for the 
United States Army. Every refinery, every 
gasoline plant, every pipe-line pump station, 
and properties within a considerable distance 
of these facilities should be at once declared 
military zones. No one but workers in these 
plants shculd be permitted within these 
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zones, and all should be subject to the closest 
scrutiny. 

No doubt, as some contend, this would 
cause great inconvenience; but, considering 
the possibility of irreparable damage, the 
sooner it is done the better. The blow, when 
it comes, will be well organized, and it will 
be held back until it can be struck with maxi- 
mum effect We cannot proceed on the basis 
of business as usual. The Pacific coast is a 
potential battlefield 

Neither must we continue to assume that 
the Japs are as stupid as we thought they 
were before this thing started. Evidence ac- 
cumulates that they have been laying their 
plans in California for years. It is only a 
question now whether in our complacency we 
are going to let them beat us to the draw, 
as they have before, and this time right in 
our own front yard. 


¢ 





Destructive Taxation 
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Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, the sug- 
gestion that charitable or educational 
corporations should be taxed on the in- 
come derived from a trade or business, 
not necessarily incident to their exempt 
activities, is causing concern in my dis- 
trict. 

It hardly seems feasible that educa- 
tional or charitable institutions would 
operate facilities unless compelled to do 
so. Mention was made before the Ways 
and Means Committee of certain cases 
where hotels are operated and another 
instance is an orphans’ home operating a 
waterworks. 

The San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 
March 18, 1942, has written an editorial 
entitled “Destructive Taxation,” which 
clearly sets forth the injustices of the 
proposal. 

DESTRUCTIVE TAXATION—PROPOSED NEW GIFT 
LEVY WOULD DESTROY IMPORTANT SOURCE OF 
INSTITUTIONS’ INCOME 
The American people should examine the 

revenue bill now before Congres, for several 

reasons. 

It will assess the highest taxes to the na- 
tion it has ever paid, and is very likely the 
forerunner of even higher taxes, because the 
war we are in requires unprecedented sacri- 
fice. 

But the proportions of the proposed tax bill 
are not the sole objects of public scrutiny. 

If this revenue measure, in the guise of 
levying necessary and unavoidable taxes, in- 
cludes unnecessary menace or injury to the 
American way of life we are fighting to main- 
tain, that fact should be discovered and 
denounced. 

The present revenue measure does include 
a dire menace to the American way of life, or 
will if the Treasury Department prevails. 

For one of the recommendations of the 
Treasury is that drastic limitations be estab- 
lished for the exemption of charitable and 
philanthropic gifts from taxation. 

This would not be a new penalty on wealth, 
as*the Treasury apparently hopes. 

It would wreck many of our finest univer- 
sities and colleges, hospitals, institutions for 
medical and scientific research, homes for 
unfortunates. 
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The gift-supported institution is insep- 
arable from American progress and pros- 
perity, happiness and welfare, education, and 
religion. ‘ 

To increase the burdens of such institutions 
or to destroy them altogether would be to 
impair America and injure the America peo- 
ple in a manner and degree comparable only 
to what might occur if the present war should 
be lost. 

The American people should inform Con- 
gress of their objections to this incalculably 
harmful proposal and compel Congress to 
reject it in the interest of preserving our 
essentially American institutions. 





When Mother Goes to War 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, some days 
ago I received a little poem from Mr. 
Charles F. Southard, who resides at 195 
Boyden Avenue, Maplewooc, N. J., en- 
titled “When Mother Goes to War.” This 
is a very timely and interesting poem, 
written by Mr. Southard after the passage 
of the Rogers bill some days ago, which 
proposes to take the women of the coun- 
try into the service. It is absolutely in 
line with my remarks on the bill when it 
was considered in the House. 

WHEN MOTHER GOES TO WAR 
(By Charles F. Southard) 
O Mother dear, our pa is old, 
And you're but 39, 
I am a patriot, Mother, too, 
I do not mean to whine! 


But, please, dear Ma, don’t go to war! 
What will we children do? 

Our pa, he doesn’t know home work, 
Dear Mother, we need you! 


Yes, child, I know, but Congréss calls! 
We, too, must drill to kill! 

When I put on my uniform, 
Boy! I will fill the bill! 


My curves in uniform will show; 
The other dames turn green, 
When in my smart new uniform 

Your mother will be seen! 


And when in barracks we all live, 
O boy! Just think the sight! 

When “Lights out” bugled in the camp, 
And pitch dark is the night. 


The music of a thousand dames, 
All sleeping on the floor, 

The angels, they will guard each cot, 
And watch them snore and snore! 


Mr. Speaker, I also deepty appreciate a 
letter received from Mr. R. W. Bushee, of 
Ossian, Ind., on the same subject. I am 
sure this letter reflects the views of prac- 
tically every Congressman, regardless of 
how he voted on this bill, as well as the 
great majority of the people of this 
country. 

OssI1An, InpD., March 18, 1942. 
Hon. H. P. FuLMEr, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Kinp Sir: Your statement in Congress, 
“This is the most ridiculous bill ever pre- 
sented to Congress. Woman’s place is in the 
home,” is highly commendable, an exemplifi- 
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cation of courage, sincerity, and common 
sense. 

Such practical philosophy is essential if 
the human race is to reestablish and main- 
tain a status of sufficiency and preservation. 
A nation can be no better than its homes, 
and without righteous wives and mothers we 
will have no homes. 

I am incompetent to intelligently debate 
the numerous forces operating in this uni- 
verse today, but I will jeopardize my judg- 
ment by stating that in too many cases the 
forces of logic, sincerity, and common sense 
appear to be yielding to the forces of greed, 
deceit, hypocrisy, stupidity, and ignorance; 
therefore we are witnessing these disastrous 
results of sorrow, pain, and loss. 

Our homes, our schools, our churches, our 
status of sufficiency and preservation are 
crumbling under the impact of destructive 
forces; our future is quite dark and uncer~ 
tain; in such times people and nations pray 
and search for men of noble purpose and 
courage to lead them; it is regrettable that 
we have so few such characters. 

I trust that sanity, good health, and courage 
remain with you. Carry on. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. W. BusHEE. 





Why War Morale Lags 
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Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Reconrp, I 
include an editorial comment, Why War 
Morale Lags, published by the Fort Scott 
ee of Fort Scott, Kans., on March 

, 1942: 


WHY WAR MORALE LAGS 


One of the worries frequently expressed in 
Official Washington is that the American peo- 
ple are not awake to the seriousness of war, 
do not realize the danger that faces them, 
nor the urgency of the war task. 

That, to our way of thinking, is one of the 
most misdirected worries in befuddled Wash- 
ington. There is some truth in the charge 
that the American citizenry is not keyed up 
to the war effort as it should be. But that is 
not because the proper spirit is lacking. It is 
rather because of the confusion that exists in 
the public mind. 

The American people will gladly and quick- 
ly buckle down to do what is necessary to get 
the war job done, but they will not do it— 
cannot do it—without decisive leadership. 
Why this confusion? Because they see too 
much confusion in Washington. If our war 
administration has been slow and indecisive, 
holding to red tape methods, refusing to dele- 
gate war powers to enough able men, putting 
out more talk about what the country can 
do, but never getting down to real action, is 
there much wonder the average citizen is a 
littie hazy about what his own war task 
should be? 

Could there have been any fiasco more de- 
moralizing to public war spirit than the 
Office of Civilian Defense with its hiring of 
movie stars and dancers? Can there be any- 
thing conducive to public appreciation of 
war dangers and the need for immediate per- 
sonal sacrifices when one of the chief ques- 
tions in the White House seems to be how 
much entertainment the public should have 
in wartime rather than how much hard work 
it should do? 
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Can there be the right public spirit when 
scores of peacetime Government bureaus 
6ontinue spending money without restriction 
on nondefense projects, when production of 
war goods is held down because management 
of key industries and labor cannot agree on 
overtime rates for more than 40 hours’ work 
per week? 

Mrs. Roosevelt recently said that the Ameri- 
can public was really to blame for Pearl 
Harbor because the American people had not 
demanded more of their military and Gov- 
ernment leaders. Government leaders know 
full well that public morale is something to 
be created. In wartime it should not be 
necessary for public sentiment to impress on 
its leaders the necessity for direct action or 
efficient war cabinet organization to meet 
wartime emergencies. 

The kind of public morale needed to win 
this war can come only by the examples set 
by the Nation’s leaders. Washington has so 
far failed badly in setting the example for 
the rest of the country to follow. 





The Rubber Shortage 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks 
I include herein a news item from the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin, pertaining 
to the shortage of rubber. 

I hope that every Member who is con- 
cerned over the shortage of rubber will 
read this item, as it challenges Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson’s statements 
concerning the rubber shortage, and is 
given by a man who knows the rubber 
business in this country from the stand- 
point of practical, common-sense opera- 
tion. This man makes some suggestions 
that are so sensible, with reference to this 
shortage of rubber that, if they are true, 
Mr. Henderson had better look into them. 

It does appear to be singularly peculiar 
that heads of departments are continu- 
ally talking about shortages that really 
do not exist, or which could be controlled, 
and through them try to instill the fear of 
God in our people, and unnecessarily 
place a bureaucratic control over them. 
We had an example of this when Mr. 
Ickes, whom I have referred to previously 
as “Commissar Ickes,” stirred up his 
furor over a gasoline shortage that did 
not exist. . 

Let us take a look at the facts. Here 
we have « so-called sugar shortage. At 
the same time we find our governmental 
bureaucratic commissars refusing to let 
our farmers raise sugar beets or sugar- 
cane. Was this shortage created for the 
purpose of putting into the hands of 
these commissars power with which to 
browbeat and control our people? 

We have the picture of oil and gaso- 
line, wherein the owners of wells have 
not been permitted to produce them. The 
statements are made to my people, at 
least, “You have too much gasoline and 
oil production.” If you own an oil well 
in any of our oil sections, particularly in 
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the West today, and it will produce 1,000 
barrels a day, for years the owners of 
these same wells have only been permit- 
ted to let them produce about 250 barrels. 
Now that there is an oil shortage, why is 
this? They may come back today and 
say, “We have lost so many tankers.” We 
have lost tankers, but that answer does 
not fit the question for the last 8 or 10 
years. It is just simply a matter of rot- 
ten, inefficient, political, socialistic, com- 
munistic management. 

Take the rubber situation. I under- 
stand that governmental departments did 
everything in their power to kill the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber. Despite the 
fact that this possible rubber shortage 
has been staring us in the face for some 
2 years, where are the plants that should 
be turning out synthetic rubber today? 
These are only a few illustrations of rot- 
ten management, but are the result of the 
judgments, either political or otherwise, 
of the false philosophers, the so-called 
“technical economists,” “brain trusters,” 
and “supermen,” many of whom have 
never done a practical day’s work in their 
lives, never met a pay roll, do not know 
anything about the ratio of operating 
expense to operating revenue, and care 
less, but who, in fact, whether they admit 
it or not, have been consistently destroy- 
ing the American form of government 
and advancing the cause of the social- 
istic, communistic and, in instances, the 
equivalent of the Fascist and Nazi forms 
of government. In order to cover up 
their real actions to the American people 
they call themselves “liberals,” but, in 
fact, this is just simply another front to 
hide behind the skirts of communism, 
socialism, fascism, or nazi-ism, or, all 
told, the teachings of Karl Marx. 

I do not say these things simply for 
the benefit of reviewing the past. I do 
say them, however, because not only are 
these same false philosophers who have 
misled us in the past still in power but 
they are using this time of crisis, when 
this country is at war, to move in and 
the more effectively “bore in” and solidify 
their positions in government and en- 
trench the teachings of Karl Marx. 

Much has been said about sustaining 
the morale and confidence of our people. 
I say to you that 95 percent of our people 
are against the teachings of Karl Marx; 
and I say further that the program as 
being carried out, with the bureaucratic 
publicity controls, that instill fear into 
our people, that they will not have rub- 
ber; that they will not have sugar; that 
they will not have clothes and many 
other things, has a tendency to break the 
morale and confidence of our people 
rather than to inspire it. 

I think the morale of our people is 
better than the morale of the people in 
any other country on the face of the 
globe, but where a group of incompe- 
tents like we have here continually shouts 
the negative side and never shows any 
real honest-to-God action for correction 
on the positive side, this will not inspire 
confidence in our people. The destruc- 
tive side is continually put forward, but 
you will never see any constructive com- 
mon-sense practical results. 

It may be that this group of false phi- 
losophers cannot solve the problems 






themselves, and they therefore continue 
to hide under publicity statements that 
inspire fear to cover up their bad judg- 
ment and lack of practical results. That 
being the case, there is no question in 
my mind but that the time has come for 
a thorough house cleaning and discharge 
of this group of political mismanagers. 

We are asked to lay aside politics. All 
real Democrats and all real Republicans 
are willing to do this, but neither o* them, 
if they do their duty to the people of the 
United States, are going to silently sit by 
and watch this terrible disorganization 
and like it. Has it come to a point now 
where a Congressman should not raise 
his voice and name these things without 
someone in high authority saying that he 
is not going along and is interfering with 
the war program? I say that the real 
friends of the American people will con- 
tinue to demand an efficient, well-organ- 
ized war program that will permit this 
country to meet and defeat every one of 
its enemies. So far as I am concerned, 
wherever and whenever I see any of this 
terrible mismanagement going on, I am 
going to continue to name it, and I say, 
in doing so, that I am the friend of the 
American people, and I am sure that I 
will be backed up by my people in this 
effort regardless of what those people 
have to say in the paid political publicity 
departments in Government, and others 
who are representing this disorganization, 
may say against me. 

It has been stated in a recent magazine 
article that Napoleon, at one step of his 
career, said this: “In time of war asses 
and ‘brain trusters’ to the rear.” 

If ever there was an appropriate state- 
ment made that applies to a situation, in 
my opinion this is one. Do you think 
the people of the United States are going 
to take exception to us who ask that the 
asses and “brain trusters” be relegated to 
the rear? If you do, you take your side 
and I will take mine, and see who wins. 
Russer DEALER DISPUTES UNITED States Est1- 

MATES—ENOUGH ScraP To CARE FOR ALL 

CrvmLIAN NEEDS, CLAIM 

WaSHINGTON, March 7.—Challenging Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson's statements 
concerning the rubber shortage, Elliot E. 
Simpson, New York independent rubber deal- 
er, today asserted there is enough scrap 
rubber available in the United States to take 
care of the Nation’s civilian needs for the 
duration of the war. 

Simpson, a director of the, Drexsage Rubber 
Co. of New York, one of the largest independ- 
ent rubber firms in the country, has turned 
over an 18-page document on available rubber 
supplies to the Senate committee investigat- 
ing national defense. 

CRITIC ASTOUNDED 

“I was astounded at Leon Henderson’s 
statement concerning the rubber shortage 
situation,” Simpson said. “There is abso- 
lutely no need for the Government to con- 
sider the requisitioning of tires from private 
civilian cars in order to meet defense needs. 

“I can only assume that Mr. Henderson’s 
sources of information are incompetent. 
There are millions of tons of scrap rubber 
available in the United States. The amount 
available is sufficient to meet civilian tire- 
retreading needs for the duration of the war. 

“Mr. Henderson states that the reclaiming 
facilities of the country would permit the 
reclaiming of only about 350,000 tons of rub- 
ber per year. He apparently overlooks the 
fact that these facilities can be increased to 





a million tons or more by the simple process 
of refixing the machinery now installed in 
rubber-manufacturing plants and in second- 
hand machines available in dealers’ stocks. 


CREPE SOLES 


“A source of scrap rubber available in this 
country which no one in the Government has 
mentioned are the crepe-soled rubber shoes. 
There are between 25,000,000 and 50,000,000 
pairs of crepe-soled shoes in the hands of 
the American people. 

“These shoes, if reclaimed, would produce 
enough crude rubber to provide for the re- 
treading of passenger cars for the next 10 
years under the new methods of processing. 

“There has been terrible shortsightedness 
in Washington concerning the rubber situa- 
tion. There is plenty of wild rubber available 
in the Western Hemisphere to meet America’s 
needs if someone had possessed the foresight 
to buy it up for the Government. 

NO SHORTAGE 


“There is wild rubber in Central as well as 
South America. There are millions of acres 
of guayule growing in nearby Mexico, which 
could be made available to us in a very short 
time, either by establishing rubber sheet tac- 
tories in that country or shipping the shrub 
to our borders. The factories could be set up 
within 60 to 90 days.” 

Jack Whitehead, president of the Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber Co., of Norwalk, Conn., said 
that with 2,000 tons of crude rubber and 
some of the available scrap rubber his firm 
could retread every passenger car in the 
country. 

“With 2 ounces of crude rubber and 5 
pounds of reclaimed rubber, we can build a 
retread tire that will give 5,000 miles of usage 
at 40 miles per hour,” he said. “There is no 
reason why the American people should be 
deprived of their cars because of any rubber 
shortage.” 





The Hannegan Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, March 13, I called to the attention 
of the House the grave resentment which 
continues to grow in St. Louis and St. 
Louis County, Mo., against the avowed 
intention to secure the appointment of 
discredited machine boss, Robert E. 
Hannegan, to the post of collector of 
internal revenue. 

Public sentiment continues to mount 
into an overwhelming wave of public in- 
dignation. It is signified by the pointed 
editorial in the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat of March 19, 1942, which I am ex- 
tending into the Recorp. As the Globe- 
Democrat again joins in a renewal of the 
fight for public decency in public places 
the great metropolitan press, constitut- 
ing three outstanding newspapers, be- 
comes unanimous in their opposition to 
this intrusion on public confidence. 

SMASH THE HANNEGAN APPOINTMENT 

Senators CLARK and TRUMAN have recom- 
mended the President appoint Robert E. 
Hannegan, discredited boss of a discredited 
political machine, to the Office of internal- 
revenue collector in St. Louis. Such an ap- 


pointment would be in wanton disregard of 
Public sentiment. 


It would be a disgraceful 
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example of plum passing. It would reward 
a@ party henchman whose record is inex- 
tricably linked with the brazen attempt to 
steal the governorship of Missouri. 

In opposing Hannegan for the collector- 
ship, there is no implication that his per- 
sonal integrity is not of the highest. His 
private and legal reputation, as far as we 
know, is as spOtless as Caesar’s wife. His 
political reputation is a much different story. 

The issue is Hannegan, the former chair- 
man of the city Democratic committee, the 
chieftain with ex-Mayor Dickmann, of the 
local machine, that dominated politics here 
for 8 years. The issue is Hannegan, the or- 
ganization wheelhorse who wielded a boss 
regime as pc werful in its own bailiwick as 
the late Pendergast juggernaut in Kansas 


City. 


The issue, most specifically, is Hannegan, 
who, with Mayor Dickmann, sat in on the 
conference that. started the nefarious scheme 
to hijack the governorship from Forrest C. 
Donnell. Whether Hannegan actually coun- 
seled the partisan investigation by the 
Democrat-controlled assembly may be de- 
batable. That he later backed the plan by 
calling for his committee’s approval, that he 
gave tacit consent to the whole proceeding, 
cannot be questioned. 

If Hannegan and Dickman had withdrawn 
support from the plot to strongarm the gov- 
ernorship and seat their own candidate, Law- 
rence McDaniel, the whole vicious stratagem 
would have collapsed. They “went along.” 
That is the most charitable view possible. It 
is much more likely they were silent leaders 
in the plan. ; 

The Dickmann administration was rolled 
out of office last April by a stunning defeat— 
a@ majority of 35,684 votes against it. Four 
years previously Mr. Dickmann was elected by 
a@ majority of 48,170. Without a ghost of 
doubt, the paramount reason for the ma- 
chine’s crushing rejection v::s the conspiracy 
against the governorship, ultimately scotched 
by the State supreme court. 

The public of St. Louis has repudiated the 
Democratic machine. Hannegan was an in- 
tegral part of that machine, one of its two 
bosses. It becomes no less than an insult to 
the city’s electorate for Missouri’s two Sen- 
ators to attempt hoisting him onto the Fed- 
eral pay roll in a $7,000 consolation coup. If 
this is what is called politica) loyalty, we 
have no stomach for it. 

Obviously, were Hannegan to be made col- 
lector, it could hardly be called a move to 
resuscitate the machine Federal service is 
under a pretty strict merit system. But St. 
Louis has a healthy intolerance for a political 
credo that damns public opinion and dishes 
out rewards to discarded machine bosses. 

Senator CrarK and Senator Truman had 
better reconsider their Hannegan recom- 
mendation. If they don’t, we urge the Presi- 
dent to ignore “Senatorial privilege” and 
smash the attempt to secure Hanneégan’s 
appointment. 





Depletion Allowance Should Be Retained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
leave given me to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith a copy of a resolution 
recently adopted by the Kansas Inde- 
pendent Oil and Gas Association relating 
to the allowance for depletion contained 
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in existing law. This resolution sets 
forth very clearly and effectively the ne- 
cessity of retaining this allowance if our 
oil and gas production in this country is 
to be maintained: 


‘Fhe recommendation of the Treasury De- 
partment that the percentage depletion al- 
lowance be eliminated is to be considered by 
the Ways and Means Committee on March 23 
and 24. 

From 1918 to 1942 it has been commonly 
recognized that oil in place is capital and 
that this capital should be returned to the 
oil industry, free of tax. In order to return 
this capital free of tax, Congress determined 
in 1918 that the value of oil in place should 
be based either on cost, the fair market value 
as of March 1, 1913, or the fair market value 
within 30 days from the date oil was dis- 
covered. This method, however, of arriving 
at the amount of capital invelved was diffi- 
cult to administer and was expensive to the 
Government and to the oil industry. 

To simplify the computations of allowable 
depletion, Congress in 1926 passed the per- 
centage depletion method, which allowed 271, 
percent of the gross income from the oil and 
gas produced by a property during each year 
to be deducted from Federal income, but in 
no event was this to be more than 50 percent 
of the net income from the property. This 
depletion allowance passed by Congress in 
1926, has been approved by Congress in each 
succeeding revenue act; and, the fact that 
this method of computing depletion has stood 
for the past 16 years is evidence that it is 
fair, just, and equitable, to both the taxpayer 
and to the Government. The further fact 
that most State income-tax departments have 
approved this method of depletion aliowance 
argues in favor of its fairness. 

The independent operator is justified in 
his request that this percentage depletion 
be continued, because of the risks he takes 
each time he drills a well. For the presence 
of oil cannot be determined without the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money. Even if oil 
is found, it cannot be measured. The amount 
of oil in place can Only be estimated. 

A manufacturer or nerchant can replace 
their stocks by making new purchases. An 
oil operator cannot replace the oil he pumps 
out of his wells, he must drill more wells in 
order to discover new production. This re- 
sults in his drilling many dry holes, and their 
cost is 1ightfully chargeable to the producing 
wells. 

We believe that any reduction of the de- 
pletion allowance will result in the taxation 
of capital invested in the oil industry and will 
make it impossible to develop new reserves 
which are vital to our war effort: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Kansas Independent Oil and 
Gas Association, That the provisions of the 
present law are fair and equitable; that they 
return no more to the industry than the capi- 
tal consumed and that its elimination or 
reduction would discourage an essential in- 
dustry, necessary to the welfare and defense 
of the Nation. 





Wartime Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding an article in the current issue of 
Life on wartime censorship, as handled 
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by the British Government. It is the re- 
sult of 2% years of trial and error in a 
democracy, hence it is of vital concern 
to us in our censorship infancy. 

The article follows: 


WARTIME CENSORSHIP—How ENGLAND KEERS 
Irs FREEDOM OF THE Press 


(By Brendan Bracken) 


(Brendan Bracken, whom Winston Church- 
ill picked to run Britain’s Ministry of In- 
formation in the summer of 1941, is one of 
the most extraordinary figures in British 
public life. Born in Limerick, Ireland, Brack- 
en spent his boyhood on an Australian sheep 
ranch, finished his schooling in England, and 
started a publishing career at 21, as editor of 
The Banker. Bracken met Winston Church- 
ill in 1922 and instantly became his protégé. 
Elected to Parliament in 1929, he spent most 
of the next decade as a sort of one-man 
claque for Churchill. When Churchill be- 
came Prime Minister, Bracken followed him 
to No. 10 Downing Street as Parliamentary 
Private Secretary. Before Brendan Bracken’s 
selection for his present job, the Ministry of 
Information, headed successively by Baron 
Macmillan, Lord Reith, and Alfred Duff 
Cooper, had been notable chiefly for incom- 
petence and confusion. Under Bracken it has 
functioned with as much dispatch and ef- 
ficiency as can be expected from such a body. 
With the United States still trying to solve 
the continuing problem of war censorship, 
Life feels that Mr. Bracken’s views on the 
subject may be both interesting and helpful.) 

There will never be a “Yes Press” in Eng- 
zand. To us freedom of the press is as im- 
portant as an independent judiciary or as 
parliamentary government. It was, therefore, 
no easy task to set up the censorship re- 
quired by the grim realities of total warfare. 
We began badly. Unlike the Axis Powers 
we had no ready-made supply of trained 
censors. Amateur censors are apt to be 
pedantic and officious. And what is worse 
they often fail to realize the truth knocked 
into cub reporters that time is the essence 
of news. It ws~ necessary for our newspapers 
to knock this fact into some of the censors. 
They did not temper the wind to the lambs 
of the censorship. And their rough crit- 
icisms helped to produce a gradual improve- 
ment in censorship arrangements. 

Happenings in pre-Vichy France contrib- 
uted to that improvement. The savage cen- 
sorship imposed on the French press played 
no small part in the fall of France. It en- 
couraged defeatism and bred complacency 
A blindfolded democracy is more likely to fail 
than to fight. France had every reason to 
applaud Bismarck’s saying, “Nothing is proved 
finally true until it is officially denied.” The 
follies of the French censors taught us a 
healthy lesson. 

Let me now explain how our censorship 
works; how in practice we reconcile the con- 
flicting demands of freedom and of security. 

As has so often happened in British history, 
the problem has been solved by a compromise. 
Our system is a voluntary one, and under it 
the censors and the press combine together 
to stop the publication of news which is of 
value to the enemy. 

he newspapers consult the censors upon 
facts which they think it might be dangerous 
to our war effort to publish. The censor gives 


his ruling, but no newspaper is legally com- 
pelled to accept his stops and cuts. It cannot 
be prosecuted just for the fact of disobeying 
his instructions. But it can be prosecuted 


for a breach of the defense regulations which 
have been drawn up to prevent information 
of value from reaching the enemy. 

This looks like a distinction without a dif- 


ference, but it is npt so. The final decision, 
to publish or not to publish, always rests 
with the editor of a newspaper. Like the 


Duke of Wellington, he can say, “Publish and 
be damned,” and not automatically be guilty 
of an offense. If the Government thnks he 


has infringed the defense regulations, they 
have to prove their case in a court c aw. 
And the law is jealous of its impartial jus- 
tice—especially when the administration is 
concerned 


Censorship is not a simple art. Any fact 
can be news and any fact about a country at 
war might be of some value to the enemy. 
A shortage of this or that, a strike among 
war workers here or there—for all such facts 
the enemy is on the lookout. He can put 
them to nefarious use. Solely from the secu- 
rity point of view it might be best to publish 
nothing at all, but that would keep our own 
people in the dark as well. And our own 
people have a right to draw their own con- 
clusions, to criticize and to demand that 
things which are wrong should be put aright. 
The censor has to keep the balance between 
these two conflicting points of view, and 
win a reasonable measure of agreement from 
both sides. Somehow he does, or else volun- 
tary censorship would break down. 

Before war began, representatives of the 
press and of various Government depart- 
ments met together and drew up a list of 
subjects which it would be dangerous to 
write about without first getting the censor’s 
advice. This list is known as the Defense 
Notices and it is revised from time to time. 
Newspapers which submit articles on these 
subjects to the censorship and abide by the 
censor’s ruling are safe from prosecution un- 
der the defense regulations. The censor 
takes the rap if anything goes wrong. 

Events move so fast in wartime that de- 
fense notices cannot cover everything. They 
are therefore supplemented by confidential 
letters to editors which are sent out when- 
ever fresh matters arise. From the defense 
notices and the confidential letters an editor 
knows what kind of story should be sub- 
mitted. 

If the story concerns one of the fighting 
services, for example, and it raises some point 
that is not covered by agreed general rules, 
it is passed on by the censor to one of the 
service advisers attached to the censorship. 
He brings his blue pencil into action, makes 
any cuts that he thinks necessary, and hands 
the story back to the censor. The censor must 
satisfy himself before he returns it to the 
newspaper’s representative at the Ministry of 
Information that no more is being asked by 
the cuts than security requires. In the vast 
majority of cases the story is put through the 
machine and returned to the newspaper in a 
matter of minutes. 


CENSOR NEED NOT BE IMPERSONAL 


But the censor is not equipped, like the in- 
exorable Fates, with a pair of relentless shears. 
He is an adviser and guide, and he can be 
argued with. The newspaperman with his 
exclusive story can sit in the censor’s office 
and harangue him till the small hours of the 
morning. If the newsman stays long enough 
and if the censor is feeling generous, the 
newsman may be refreshed from whatever 
precious bottle of liquor is still available. 
Some sort of agreement nearly always fol- 
lows. 

Nor is the censor concerned with expres- 
sions of opinion. There is no censorship of 
opinion. The truth or accuracy of any state- 
ment is none of his business, though if a 
newspaper asks for his views he is ready to 
give them. 

On rare occasions, however, an article which 
gives away nothing to the enemy may yet 
contain statements which not only appear to 
be untrue but may even have been written 
with the object of influencing public opinion 
against the war. It is an offense under the 
defense regulations to publish false state- 
ments of this kind. The censor therefore 
stamps them: 

“Passed as not containing information of 
value to the enemy, but the censorship takes 
no responsibility for the publication of this 
article in any other respect.” 
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This rubric may seem cautious and face- 
saving, but you must remember that the 
censor has power to stop things only on se- 
curity grounds. He cannot, for example, stop 
news merely because it might give the Ger- 
mans material for propaganda against us. I 
want to emphasize this point because we 
receive many letters from well-meaning. peo- 
ple who are dumbfounded when they read 
articles which severely criticize the Govern- 
ment. They ask why we allow Dr. Goebbels 
to be provided with such ammunition. We 
do so because this is a free country. Democ- 
racy thrives on criticism. That is more than 
the Herr Doktor could do. 

So far I have been dealing with censorship 
of the home press. Exactly the same rulcs 
apply to American and other overseas cor- 
respondents, except that they have to submit 
all of their material. Censorship is compul- 
sory for outgoing mails, cables, and telephone 
calls, and for all broadcasting. The reason is 
obvious; such messages can sO much more 
easily be intercepted and fetch up in Berlin 
as well as in New York. Information of value 
to the enemy is therefore stopped. But spec- 
ulation and comment are freely allowed and 
so are quotations from the lively and critical 
British home press. Of course, sometimes a 
correspondent thinks that we are being tyran- 
nical and that we have no right to censor 
something that he wants to say. Sometimes 
we marvel at our own moderation in letting 
by things that are awkward and inconvenient, 
though not by our rules actually censorable. 
On the whole each side respects the other’s 
point of view. : 

Let me say here that our censors’ prac- 
tices have been greatly influenced by the wis- 
dom of that powerful body of enterprising 
men, the Association of American Corre- 

*spondents in London, They have taught us 
a lot about how to run a censorship with the 
utmost speed and efficiency. They can take 
some of the credit for the fact that in one 
cable office, where the censors handle more 
than a million words every month, 75 percent 
of the press cables are passed with a delay of 
only 1 minute, and another 20 percent with 
a delay of less than 5 minutes. 

Now that you are running a censorship of 
your own in the United States, you may like 
to have a few details of how we actually ad- 
minister ours. The British press censorship 
is divided into 9 sections, all of which are 
kept up to date on day-to-day rulings by a 
coordination unit. 

There is the home-news section, which is 
centered in London at the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. It keeps a 24-hour working day. 
Offshoots of it are stationed in seven provin- 
cial cities for the convenience of provincial 
newspapers. These are at Belfast, Glasgow, 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, and 
Cardiff. They close down at 1 a. m. 

Then there are sections for films, photo- 
graphs, books: and periodicals, technical and 
scientific journals. Another censors the 
broadcasts given out on all the transmis- 
sions of the British Broadcasting Co. A 
postal section covers all press material that 
is sent abroad by post. Most of it is handed 
in at the Ministry, examined and posted 
direct from there. A scrutiny section keeps 
a check on all papers published in the United 
Kingdom, including the smallest local week- 
lies. If an infringement is noticed, the 
editor is reminded of the rulings in the 
defense notices. 

For overseas correspondents th: most im- 
portant section is the one which deals with 
cables and telephone calls. Most of the cable 
censors work at the ministry, but in order to 
avoid the delays of a bottleneck, others are 
stationed at the offices of the cable com- 
panies. Correspondents can choose where to 
file their copy. Anything in a foreign lan- 
guage, however, must be filed at the minis- 
try. Our censors are lineally descended from 
the men who built the Tower of Babel. They 
can cope with 62 languages. 
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That is how the censorship works, and, after 
2% years of trial and error, it now works 
with surprisingly little friction. It has got 
past the stage of the famous Herefordshire 
bull. In the early days of air raids a mes- 
sage came in that enemy aircraft had made 
landfall over the west of England, dropping 
two bombs on a field and killing a Hereford- 
shire bull. The censor is said to have cut 
out the words “Herefordshire bull” and, for 
alleged security’s sake, substituted “bull of a 
west country breed.” 

Fortunately for the world, no one is born 
a censor, Censors are made, not born. And 
in Britain most hectic years have gone into 
their making Considering what an unnatu- 
ral kind they are, it is a perpetual wonder 
to me how reasonably they and the suffering 
precsmen now get on together, 





American Opinion and the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to place in the 
Recorp the following address by Archi- 
bald MacLeish. I had the pleasure of 
hearing it and since then I have read it 
again and again. 

I recommend it particularly to every 
Member of Congress, and I am delighted 
to be able to give it a wider circulation 
by inserting it in the Recorp. 


The principal battleground of this war is 
not the South Pacific. It is not the Middle 
East. It is not England nor Norway nor the 
Russian steppes. It is American opinion. 
Specifically, it is the individual opinions of 
individual Americans 

If American opinion is determined that this 
war shall be won, it will be won. No Pacific 
or north African or European defeat can be 
final. No reverse anywhere in the world can 
be more than a temporary set-back. Ameri- 
can manpower, American skill, American pro- 
duction, backed by a fixed and unalterable 
American resolution, will survive all such 
misfortunes and inevitably win. For a deter- 
mined and unrelenting and powerful Amer- 
ica will rally not only itself but all who fight 
beside it, holding together in one convinced 
and unconquerable force the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 

But if American opinion is not deter- 
mined, if the American people a™> not com- 
mitted entirely and irrevocably to a complete 
and final victory, this war can be lost. Any 
defeat, anywhere in the world, however far 
away, can be a major disaster. American 
manpower, American skill, American produc- 
tion, backed by an irresclute and divided 
American purpose, will never be brought to 
bear upon the enemy; will be half used cr 
unused; will rally no one, not even the 
Americans themselves. 

Our enemies know this. Our enemies have 
known it for a long time. From the begin- 
ning of the war in Europe, even long before 
the beginning of the war in Europe, the Nazis 
sought to prepare the terrain of this Ameri- 
can battlefield for their own maneuver. 
They attempted, by their own propaganda 
and by the assistance of their friends and 
their dupes within the United States, to 
ditch and divide and tunnel and undermine 
the field of common American opinion. They 
sought to fence and hedge it off with doubts, 
doubts as to the strength of our democratic 
institutions, doubts as to the efficiency of 


representative government, doubts as to the 
validity of equal rights before the law, 
doubts as to the possibility and wisdom cf 
religious and racial tolerance in the contem- 
porary world. 

They played upon the natural political dif- 
ferences which, in the American past, have 
been elements of American strength. They 
played upon them until they had turned po- 
litical differences into personal passions—un- 
til campaigns of normal political opposition 
had become in certain quarters and in certain 
mouths campaigns of private slander and 
insidious abuse aimed at the destruction of 
confidence in the elected officers of the peo- 
ple—and thus at the destruction of confi- 
dence in elected government itself. 

Above all they attempted to divide the 
ground of American opinion along social and 
religious lines, as they had already divided 
the ground of European opinion in prepara- 
tion for European conquest. They sought to 
persuade the well-meaning people of this 
country, as they had already persuaded the 
well-meaning people of Europe, that the war 
the Nazis were themselves fomenting was 
actually a vast and inevitable civil war which 
no country could avoid—a civil war dividing 
every man in every country from his neigh- 
bor—dividing the rich man from the poor 
man, the liberal from the conservative, the 
Protestant from the Catholic, the white man 
from the black, the Jew from the gentile— 
and dividing them, not by mere differences 
of opinion, such differences as Americans 
have known and tolerated and resolved for 
generations, but dividing them by some 
fierce and unavoidable and inexplicable dis- 
tinction which only blood and civil murder 
and civil persecution could resolve. Picking 
up where the American Communists with 
their solemn and ineffectual antics, their 
stilted jargon, and their schoolboy plots, had 
failea, the Nazis and the Fascists of 1938 and 
1939 and 1940 attempted to build their barri- 
cades across the American mind, dig their 
tunnels of slander and suspicion and mis- 
trust beneath the levels of American tolerance 
and good sense. 

Their strategy, now that the war is made, 
follows the tactics of the preparation. The 
military operation has a propaganda pur- 
pose. Believing, as they do, that the divi- 
sions they have done their best to create in 
American opinion are divisions so profound, 
so irremediable, that the common American 
purpose cannot survive external pressure of 
any kind—the pressure of remote defeats, the 
pressure of inevitable withdrawals—believing 
this, the Axis strategists have mapped their 
course accordingly. The pincers of Axis 
attack in the Pacific and Atlantic are pointed 
not at our coasts so much as at our courage. 
Axis strategy has for its objectives in these 
next few critical months not only the world’s 
supplies of oil, not only the world’s strategic 
fortresses, but the minds and hearts of the 
people of this country. Axis strategy, that is 
to say, is based in large part upon the con- 
temptuocus belief that such a people as we 
are, of many origins, of many faiths, brought 
up for generations in the love of tolerance 
and the respect for other men’s opinions, 
can never maintain a common fighting pur- 
pose under the pressure of the war they mean 
to make. 

It is for this reason that the struggle to 
fix and to maintain American determination 
is the crucial struggle of this year. If we 
Americans can win that battle, no other loss 
will matter. If we lose it, no victories, now 
or in the menths to come, will right the 
balance. But it is a victory we, the American 
people, must win for curselves, and a victory 
we can only win by fighting for it. Little the 

overnment can say or do as Government 
can affect the outccme. Earnest and deeply 
troubled people who see this battlefield for 
what it is and understand the danger, have 
cailed upon the cfficers of Government in 
Washington for action. Columnists and pro- 
fessional advisers of the public mind have 
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urged officers of Government in Washington 
to do this or to do that—to provide more 
news or different news, better news or worse 
news, to speak more often or less often, with 
more authority or less authority, or merely 
in some oiher style. Some of these sug- 
gestions have been intelligent; some have 
not. Some should be acted on; some should 
never have been heard. But none of them, 
not the best or wisest, touches the question 
at its heart. 

In the battle for American opinion it is 
the American people, and nct their Govern- 
ment, who alone can make the fight. The 
government of a dictatorship will tell its 
people what to think and will employ every 
means at its disposal to prevent their think- 
ing thoughts it dos not like. But it is 
principally for that reason that freemen 
hate dictatorship. The government of a 
democracy, by virtue of its existence as a 
demecratic government, has a very different 
function in relation to the making of 
cpinion. Its function is to see to it that the 
people have the facts before them—the facts 
on which opinions can be formed. 

In time of war it is a difficult function to 
perform. Certain of the facts, certain of 
the most important facts, have military 
significance and can be published to the 
people of the country only in such forms or 
with. such delays as will not provide the 
enemy with information. But the duty of 
government nevertheless remains: to see to 
it that the people have the necessary facts 
before them, the facts about the war itself, 
about the enemy, his purposes, the conse- 
quences of defeat; the facts about the enemy's 
methods and particularly the enemy's dis- 
guises, his hidden methods in propaganda 
and in espionage; the facts about the plans 
and purposes of the people’s Government in 
its prosecution of the war. particu’arly the 
Government's plans which call upon the 
people for participation or for self-denial. 

But, beyond that, the formation of cpin- 
ion in a democracy in wartime, as in time of 
peace, is a labor for the people, a labor no 
one but the people can perform. It is for the 
men and women of this country, who under- 
stand the meaning of the facts before them, 
to fight for the common purpose in which 
they all believe—to fight against the divisive 
opinion, the destructive opinion, which would 
defeat that purpose. It is for the men and 
women who understand the true nature of 
nazi-ism and fascism, who know what it would 
really mean to lose this war, to struggle in- 
dividually, or in their organizations, for the 
forging of a common national determina- 
tion, against the enemies who would defeat 
the common will. 

It is not an easy struggle, but it is a strug- 
gie which can certainly be won. The first 
necessity here, as in any war, is to identify 
the enemy. But here the identification of 
the enemy is not difficult. The enemy in 
this struggle for the American mind is any 
man or any woman who attempts by any 
means to break or to defeat or frustrate the 
determination of this people to fight this 
war through to an absolute and final victory. 

The enemy, therefore, is not only the Axis 
prepegandist—the Iowa Lord Haw Haw ham- 
ming on the short-wave radio or the sniv- 
eling Japanese professor with the Perkeley 
accent—the whole unsavory crew of Nazi and 
Fascist and Japanese pand2rers and deceivers 
and distorters of the truth. 

The enemy is also the American defeatist 
who would rather lose the war, and with it 
everything America has been or can become, 
than make the terrible effort victcry de- 
mands; the idle women whose dinner hours 
have been altered and who call their coun- 
try’s struggle for its life “this wretched 
war”; the sluggish men cn the commuters’ 
trains who have never fcught for any.ning 
but golf balls in their lives and who do not 
propose to begin at this late hour; the slip- 
pery whisperers in the press and in the hotel 
lobbies who know the meaning of American 
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defeat—and want it-—and who know well why 
they wart it. 

The enemy is the American divisionist; 
the American who fears or hates our Allies 
in this war more than he trusts and loves his 
fellow citizens; the American bigot who 
fears the beliefs of the Russian people more 
than he trusts the beliefs of the people of 
America, and who would willingly see the 
United States destroyed if Russia could be 
destroyed in the same disaster; the American 
patriot whose patriotism is directed not to 
the United States but to the country of his 
European origin; the American with the in- 
eradicable immigrant mentality who would 
rather see this country overwhelmed than 
see it aided by a nation his father or his 
grandfather once hated in another country 
and another time. 

The enemy is the American partisan who 
would win his partisan victories at any cost 
of suffering or defeat to his own country— 
the newspaper publisher to whom treason 
itself is not detestable if by treason he can 
injure these he hates—the vindictive politi- 
cian who would pay his scores off in his coun- 
try’s blood—the reckless and revengeful few 
who would not hesitate to strike the object 
of their passion across their children’s bodies 
and their nation’s shame. 

It is a malodorous and contemptible com- 
pany of enemies—-a company bound together 
not by love of anything but by hatred of 
many things—a company having only this in 
common: that it loves this country and this 
country’s peoples less than it loves its private 
hatreds and its private spieen. 

These and such as these are the enemies in 
this battle. But they are the enemies not of 
the Government of the United States, not of 
the present administration, not of any officer 
of the administration, but of the people them- 
selves. 

The man who attempts, through his owner- 
ship of a powerful newspaper, to dictate the 
opinions of millions of Americans--the man 
who employs all the tricks and dodges of a 
paid propaganda to undermine the people’s 
confidence in their leaders in a war, to infect 
their minds with suspicion of their desper- 
ately needed allies, to break their will to fight, 
is the enemy, not of the Government of this 
country, but of its people—and, mort of all, 
the people he deceives the most, his readers. 
The politician who serves for years as the 
principai propagandist of the notion that this 
country is secure from all attack, and who, 
later, when attack occurs, gloats at his coun- 
try’s losses saying, “I told you so. I told vou 
80,” is the enemy, not of the administration 
or its officers, but of the people he has misled 
once and would again. 

Nothing would please these enemies more 
than to pass as enemies of the government 
only, or of some officer of government. Noth- 
ing would please them more than to persuade 
the covntry that they were merely political 
opponents of a man or a few men in public 
life. For then any remonstrance, any reply, 
any resistance to their operations, couid be 
written off as political partisanship. The 
free election of a free people could be used 
by enemies of the people’s freedom to cam- 
ouflage their actual purpose—to provide their 
propaganda with a limitless immunity, 4 
perfect and impenetrable disguise 

It would not be the first time that demo- 
cratic institutions had been used for such 
an end 

I do not think the trick will be successful 
in America. I do not think the people of 
America will be deceived. I think the people 


ef this country recognize their enemies and 
will confront them. I think the wili of the 
Americans will hold in spite of lies, in spite 
of hate, in spite of treason. 

I think the just indignation of a great 
people, aroused by urbearable outrage to a 
terrible anger, will fight this war through 
to the final end 


I think that end will be our victory: ab- 
solute and conclusive and our own. 


Our Common Catholic Interests 
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Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the third anniversary of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII’s coronation the 
sermon at the Catholic University of 
America was delivered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Michael J. Ready, general secretary of 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. His subject was Our Common 
Catholic Interests, and in it he empha- 
sized that the liberty and institutions of 
our own Nation are threatened now by 
the same dominant alien, materialistic 
ideas and by the same rampant totali- 
tarian-military forces which harass the 
church and all that the church has built 
in the course of centuries. 

The Third Congressional District of 
the State of Connecticut has watched 
with pride the remarkable progress of 
Monsignor Ready. His birthplace was 
in New Haven but his field of endeavor is 
America. Since his assignment to N. C. 
W. C. in 1930 as assistant general secre- 
tary, to.his present post as the general 
secretary, he has had a brilliant and posi- 
tive influence in his calling. It is with 
pleasure that I incorporate his sermon in 
my remarks: 


“I have laid help upon one that is mighty, 
and have exalted one chosen out of My peo- 
ple. For My hand shall help him: and My 
arm shal} strengthen him. And My truth 
and My mercy shall be with him: and in My 
name shall nis horn be exalted I will keep 
My mercy for him forever: and My covenant 
faithful to him.” (Psalm 88, verses 20, 22, 
25, 29.) 

The tragic events of a world at war give em- 
phasis to the significance of this occasion. 
The glad rejoicing of March 12, 1939, seems 
very distant and almost unreal. On that day, 
if we may appropriate the words of the text, 
Eugenio Pacelli was chosen out of the people 
and exalted to the dignity and office of the 
Vicar of Christ. The hallowed Vatican hill 
had been the scene of hundreds of such 
events. The faithful of the ageless church 
had shouted their loyalty to Urbans, Clem- 
ents, and Gregorys, to Benedicts and Leos 
back to the days of the martyred Apostle 
Peter. To the throng in the piazza of the 
basilica and to countless citizens of every 
nation, Pius 2-II was another witness to the 
promise of Christ that His church would en- 
dure to the consummation of the world. The 
peoples of the earth rejoiced that the su- 
preme authority embracing the doctrine and 
grace and discipline of Christ was entrusted 
to a Prince of the church whose sanctity and 
whose brilliiant qualities of mind and heart, 
as well as an outstanding experience in diffi- 
cult service, fitted him for the tremendous 
responsibilities borne by the servant of the 
servants of God. 

We can readily understand that the one 
person in all the world who, on March 12, 
1939, understood the full gravity of that re- 
sponsibility was Pius XH. Long buried in 
bewitching memories were the: plans and 
ambitions of a patrician youth who wished 
to dedicate himself entirely to humble 
priestly ministry among the poor of his be- 
Ioved Rome. From the scenes and memories 
of those days he borrowed for his papal her- 
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aldry a motto inscribed on the facade of his 
much loved Church of Santa Maria della 
Pace—“Opus Justitiae Pax.” Pius XII on 
the day of his coronation might have re- 
called the occasion, when as Cardinal, he 
took title to the basilica of Saints John and 
Paul. In that place reminiscent of the an- 
cient Christian martyrs he spoke—perhaps 
prophetically—of the quality of heroism in 
suffering and sacrifice often demanded of 
those who desired to follow Christ inti- 
mately. 
EXPRESSES DEVOTION AND PRAYERS TO HOLY 
FATHER 


We are assembled in this shrine to com- 
memorate the third anniversary of Piuz XII’s 
solemn acceptance of the responsibility of 
ruling the church of Christ. We are singu- 
larly privileged to assist at the solemn mass 
celebrated in the of the distin- 
guished and revered prelate who represents 
the sovereign pontiff in our country. We 
are reminded by this anniversary of the pres- 
ent preparations throughout the Catholic 
world in honor of the Holy Father's silver 
jubilee of episcopal consecration fust 2 
months hence. It is fitting that we express 
to His Excellency, the apostolic delegate, our 
fervent devotion to the Holy Father and the 
homage of our constant prayers in his behalf 
throughout a long and blessed pontificate. 

The world importance of the office of the 
sovereign pontiff is clearly defined against 
the backdrop of current history. We rightly 
consider it providential that Pius XII had 
spent the two score years of his priesthood 
in various positions of trust at the papal sec- 
retariat of state. Training in that school 
during the pontificates of Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Benedict XV, and Pius XI had equipped Eu- 
genio Pacelli for the immediate role into 
which the events of 1939 cast him as sOve 
ereign pontiff. 


INSPIRATION OF POPE PIUS XI RECALLED 


As the cardinal secretary of state under 
that fearless champion of human dignity and 
liberty, Pius XI, he had watched the growth 
of new errors which led inevitably toward 
social chaos (as he, himself, noted in his first 
encyclical letter, par. 23). In that decade 
the church was forced, by attacks from pow- 
erful governments, to protect her rights in 
the religious education of youth and to de- 
fend the rights of individuals and families 
against state-fostered brutalities. In that 
decade atheistic communisim, fascism, and 
nazi-ism spread as new social plagues and 
threatened not only the freedom but the very 
existence of the church. Against the first 
Pius XI wrote in March 1937: “Atheistic 
communism aims at upsetting the social 
order and undermining the very foundations 
of Christian civilization.” (Atheistic com- 
munism, par. 3.) Against nazi-ism the 
same pontiff wrote earlier in the same year: 
“If peace between the church and state does 
not flourish in Germany no one can say 
that the fault lies with the church and her 
head. The lessons of the past years make 
it clear where the responsibility lies. They 
disclose machinations that from the begin- 
ning had no other aim than a war of ex- 
termination.” (Mit Brennender Sorge, par. 
5.) 

The historic experiences of that decade 
caused the new pontiff to declare that: “At 
the head of the road which leads to the 
spiritual and moral benkruptcy of the pres- 
ent day stand the nefarious efforts of not a 
few to dethrone Christ.” (Summi Pontifica- 
tus, par. 17.) These subversive efforts, in 
the mind of the Holy Father, gained success 
because of the widespread denial of a uni- 
versal norm of morality for individual and 
social life as well as for international rela- 
tions. They were aided by a corrupting 
paganism, which excluded the teaching and 
spirit of Christ especially from public life, 
and by long tolerated social abuses which 
foretold the eventual break-down of a stable 
social order. 
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TEACHING AND PASTORAL MISSION OF CHURCH 


Scarcely 6 months after the joyous events 
of his coronation Pius XII bowed in grief at 
the news of war. In what he called his hour 
of disillusionment, the courageous Pius in- 
vited all who trusted in the false security of 
special social theories to examine critically 
the teaching and pastoral mission of the 
church. The guaranty against like calami- 
ties in the future, according to the Pontiff, 
rested on the acceptance of the laws of truth 
and love proclaimed by Christ and on the 
destruction of two particular modern efforts 
thet rendered peace among nations impos- 
sible. The first, excessive nationalism, dis- 
ruptive of the natural and spiritual unity of 
mankind, endeavored to monopolize the uni- 
versal commandment of love for a particular 
race or a particular nationality. The second, 
totalitarianism, strove to divorce civil author- 
ity from God. “Once the authority of God 
is denied,” in the words of Pius XII, “the civil 
authority puts itself in the place of the 
Almighty and elevates the state or party as 
the supreme criterion of the moral and 
juridical order, and therefore forbids every 
appeal to the principles of natural reason and 
of the Christian conscience.” (Summi Pon- 
tificatus, par. 48.) “To consider the state 
as something ultimate to which everything 
else should be subordinated and directed, 
cannot fail to harm the true and lasting pros- 
perity of nations.” (Summi Pontificatus, 
par. 55.) 


CLEAR PATH OF DUTY MARKED FOR FAITHFUL 


Tceday all the continents of the earth are 
marked by the scourge of a war which the 
Holy Father tried so perseveringly to avert. 
In no period of history has a Pope faced a 
graver crisis. Pius XII stands in the midst 
of a world which bears slight resemblance to 
the kingdom of God on earth. But the 
church is not the creature of men. She does 
not depend on time nor place. Neither is 
she the servant of secular politics nor popu- 
lar caprice. The eternal God, her beginning 
and her end, is her refuge, and as He has 
delivered her out of so many perils hitherto, 
so is our faith, He will deliver her still. The 
glorious chapters of her past history are but 
anticipations of future, greater victories. But 
in the midst of the present evils that beset 
her, loyal sons have marked for them a clear 
path of duty. 


CHURCH NOT THE CREATURE OF MEN 


The church is not the creature of men, but 
men can impede and even for a time destroy 
the mission of the church. Men can, in the 
words of Pius, “dethrone Christ.” They can 
set up schools and universities to teach men 
that there are no spiritual values in life. 
They can establish political systems that. re- 
gard man as the creature of the state. They 
can usurp the just power of governments and 
persecute and harass and imprison the church 
for insisting on her right to teach Christ’s 
truth and to administer Christ’s grace. They 
can do all these things and more in their 
mad ambition to dethrone Christ. They can 
muster armies and set a pattern of interna- 
tional treachery and outlawry by which to 
engulf the peoples of the earth in the blood 
and sweat and tears of war. They can de- 
throne Christ and then shout out as pagans 
of the past, “There is no other god but 
Caesar.” 


THREAT TO AMERICA’S LIBERTY AND INSTITUTIONS 


The liberty and institutions of our own 
Nation are threatened now by the same domi- 
nant alien, materialistic ideas, and by the 
Same rampant totalitarian-military forces 
which harass the church and all that the 
church has built in the course of centuries. 
We have our own national sins to confess 
and to repent but thank God our Nation, 
as a Nation, still guards inviolate the rights 
of the church to carry on with full liberty 
her own mission of salvation. This Nation 


rejoices in the precious contribution to na- 
tional life made by the millions of Catholic 
citizens in the cause of religion and educa- 
tion and mercy and social welfare. And the 
church in the United States rejoices in her 
freedom and cherishes the opportunity to 
build up in this Republic the kingdom of 
God among men. 


UNITED STATES CATHOLICS GENEROUSLY DEVOTED 
TO HOLY FATHER 


This freedom gives us the blessed joy of 
standing loyally with the Holy Father in 
defense of the rights of the church through- 
out the world. For the Catholic citizens of 
the United States yield to no people in devo- 
tion and generosity toward the Supreme 
Shepherd, the Common Father of the Chil- 
dren of the Church. We have an especially 
great love for Pope Pius XII and keep in 
proud memory his words of farewell after 
visiting our country: “May God continue to 
bless this great Nation. I admire the very 
good qualities of its people and the achieve- 
ments of its leaders.” Amidst the present 
perils that beset the church and society, we 
humbly pray that far recurring anniversaries 
of this blessed day may merit from Pius and 
his successors a commendation on the qual- 
ity of cur loyalty to the Holy See and a prais- 
ing word of friendship for the leaders of our 
Republic. In the day of victory may we re- 
member the wisdom of Pius and seek for 
ourselves and the peoples of the earth the 
blessings of unity and peace, truth and grace 
before a triumphant, enthroned Christ. 





Problems Involved in the War Effort 


: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the printed tran- 
script of a radio program on which Theo- 
dore Granik, chairman of the American 
Forum of the Air, interviewed James M. 
Landis, Director of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. These interviews, broadcast 
over the coast-to-coast network of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, are a part 
of a series of programs known as What 
Price Victory? founded and conducted 
by Mr. Granik. The programs are de- 
signed to give the public a better under- 
standing of the multiple and complex 
problems involved in the various aspects 
of our war effort. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WHAT PRICE VICTORY? 


ANNOUNCER. What price victory? Mutual 


| presents another program in its series of in- 


terviews with leading Government officials. 
Our purpose in this public-service feature is 
to bring you answers to some of the signifi- 
cant questions that men and women every- 
where are asking about our war effort. To- 
night’s interview deals with the’ Office of 
Civilian Defense. The man who conducts 
these interviews, who will ask the questions 
you want answered, is Theodore Granik, well- 
known attorney and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air. His guest tonight is 
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Dean James M. Landis, Director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. And now, here is Mr. 
Granik, our John Q. Public. 

Mr. GRANIK. Mr. Landis, I’ve come to this 
broadcast tonight prepared with a lot of 
questions—questions that I believe the man 
in the street would like to have answered. 
But first I'd like to say, and I say this with 
ail due respect to those who have preceded 
you, that I’ve sensed a new spirit of “let’s 
get down to business” in your organization 
since you became Director. 

Mr. LAnpis. 1 appreciate that compliment, 
Mr. Granik, but that “let’s get down to busi- 
ness” spirit you mention has been part of the 
Office of Civilian Defense since it was first 
established. Organizing civilian defense is 
an enormous task, much more so than most 
of us imagine. Gearing the civilian for war 
requires all the planning and forethought 
that is involved in gearing our industry and 
armed forces for war. It’s a job that can’t 
be done overnight. But it is a job that is 

zing done and done with vigor and determi- 
nation. 

Mr. GRANIK. Before we go into questions 
about what has already been accomplished, 
will you tell me just what are the functions 
of the Office of Civilian Defense? How are 
you related to the State and local defense 
councils? 

Mr. Lanois. Civilian defense is primarily 
the responsibility of the community. The 
duty of actually organizing themselves rests 
upon the State and upon the cities. The 
Office of Civilian Defense is largely an advisory 
agent to the State and local defense coun- 
cils. We provide them with the plans, the 
methods, the techniques, and, in many cases, 
the materials for organizing their methods 
of defense. Now we have the money to 
provide some of the critical areas in this 
country with a minimum of equipment. 

Mr. GRANIK. Well, after a State or local 
defense council is set up, is it then on its 
own? 

Mr. Lanpis. No, Mr. Granik; we continue 
our cooperation with these volunteer coun- 
cils. As far as Washington is concerned our 
job is to show communities how they can get 
the necessary training, how they should or- 
ganize their trained volunteer groups to pro- 
vide the services needed to deal most ade- 
quately with the effects of bombardment. 
We send our officials to the States and com- 
munities on their request to advise on local 
plans. 

Mr. GRANIK. Do all States and communi- 
ties now have defense councils? 

Mr. Lanpis. All the States, of course, have 
State defense councils, and some 9,000 com- 
munities have local defense councils. 

Mr. GRANIK. Now, as I understand it, the 
volunteers for civilian defense work should 
enroll through the local defense council; is 
that right? 

Mr. Lanois. That is right; they enroll vol- 
unteers for war work. At the moment there 
are some 5,000,000 men and women enrolled 
throughout the country. About a million and 
a half of these are in protective services— 
the services that dea] directly with the ef- 
fects of bombardment. These men and wo- 
men must be organized and disciplined so 
that they will act as effective units and not 
as ineffective individuals. Ours is a job of 
working day and night—working against 
time. No one can be sure how soon an enemy 
may come. We have to be ready for it. 

Mr. GRANIK. You think then that the 
enemy can get within striking distance of 
our shores? 

Mr. LANpIs. In the Office of Civilian De- 
fense we don’t ask that question; our duty is 
to assume that the enemy can and will strike 
at any time and every 24 hours that pass must 
be used to make ourselves that much more 
prepared to deal with him. 

Mr. GRANIK. Well, how well prepared are 
we at this moment? Do you think we can 
“take it” now, Mr. Landis? 
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Mr. Lanpts. I have never had any doubts 
about the ability of any American community 
to “take it’—prepared or unprepared. The 
history of natural disasters in this country is 
a consistent record of strength, faith, and 
courage. I know we can take it and can give it 
back too. But there is a lot to be done before 
we can say that we are properly prepared. 

Mr. Granirk. Does that mean that if we 
were bombed right now that we would have 
heavy civilian casualties? 

Mr. Lanois. I'm afraid, Mr. Granik, that 
were an attack to come at this moment 
civilian casualties might indeed be heavy. 
That is because so many of our communities 
are not yet fully prepared. Preparedness will 
never wholly eliminate casualties, but the ex- 
perience of every city that has ever been 
bombed is that preparedness will greatly re- 
duce civilian casualties. Bombers will break 
through every line of defense that we can 
erect. But if we are prepared the damage 
that they will be able to inflict on life and 
property can be minimized enormously. If 
we can do this, we will not only save lives 
but the Army and Navy can make attack so 
costly and civilian defense can so significantly 
reduce damage that the enemy will not find 
it worth his while to continue his attacks. 

Mr. Granik. Now. where do we stand today 
on this business of preparedness, Mr. Landis? 

Mr. Lanprs. Not nearly as well as we should. 
There are many communities in this country 
which have a fair amount of preparation, but 
very few communities have as yet done all 
that should be done. Some have only barely 
begun to prepare. 

Mr. Granirx. And that brings us back to one 
of our original questions. What has been 
accomplished so far in developing the tech- 
niques of protection against enemy attack? 

Mr. Lanois. First, we have supervised train- 
ing. Texts for training the various services 
have been prepared and millions of them dis- 
tributed. But today community after com- 
munity lacks these texts because it is im- 
possible to print them quickly enough to meet 
the demands. Second, we have shown them 
how they must organize these forces and 
supplement them with the regular munici- 
pal services. Third, we advise them on how 
to deal with certain specific problems, such, 
for example, as black-outs. Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington, among the larger 
eastern cities, have already gone through the 
stage of trial black-outs. On the west coast 
a@ number of actual black-outs have been 
ordered and put into effect. 

Mr. Grantk. Well, Mr. Landis, just how im- 
portant is this question of black-outs? Here 
in Washington, for instance, our merchants 
have been asked to extinguish all their win- 
dow-display lights at night, yet our street 
lights burn all night long. To many of us 
that doesn’t quite make sense. 

Mr. Lanois. I have heard that comment be- 
fore, Mr. Granik, and I am giad you asked the 
question. Washington, like many other 
cities, has its street lighting system so wired 
that all the lights can be controlled with rela- 
tively few switches. In an emergency, all the 
street lights can be extinguished in a matter 
of a few minutes. Obviously, with store win- 
dows and signs the problem isn’t so easy. 
Frequently these are not so controlled and 
must be handled individually. 

Mr. Granrk. I think I understand, Mr. 
Landis, and I am glad to be set straight on 
that point. And, of course, that not only ap- 
plies to store lights and signs but to all light- 
ing which is merely ornamental. 

Mr. Lanois. That is right, Mr. Granik. 





Lighting of this type which is difficult to 
put out on a moment’s notice is not only an 
unnecessary luxury in wartime, it is a posi- 
tive hazard. We must not forget that many 
of our cities are in a sense now front lines. 

Mr. Granix. Now, here is a question, Mr. 
Landis, of a different slant. 

There are certain other activities in addi- 


tion to actual physical protection which have 





been assigned to your office. What is being 
done about them? 

Mr. Lanpis. You mean such things as—— 

Mr. Granrx. Such things as the health of 
citizens, the care of children under war con- 
ditions, the problems of communities which 
have been shifted around because their in- 
dustries have been changed over from peace- 
time to war production. 

Mr. Lanpts. Those are all important, of 
course. Some of them are definitely our con- 
cern because they have been put under our 
charge by the Executive order that estab- 
lished the Office of Civilian Defense. Others, 
however, fall within the province of other 
Federal and State agencies. 

Some of them, too, press for immediate 
solution but, perhaps, not with the same im- 
mediacy that the problems I have mentioned 
do in those sections of this country that are 
peculiarly open to attack. On this subject, 
we must remember that first things come 
first, and the first things in one community 
may differ from the first things in another. 
To one community, I should say, your prime 
problem is to know how to black yourself out. 
To another I should say, your prime problem 
is to deal with those factors that are ham- 
pering you in increasing the number of units 
of necessary machinery that you are making. 

Mr. GRANIK. Mr. Landis, throughout the 
country millions of citizens are eager to be 
of service in some way. They want to know 
how to go about it. 

Mr. Lanpis. We are aware of their patriotic 
desires and we are going to need their help. 
This is not going to be a short war and before 
it is over there will be a task for everyone, 
an urgent task for everyone. Total war, as 
we have learned, means total danger. It also 
demands total effort. Here in Washington 
right now we are working on plans to mobi- 
lize our human resources to the fullest. At 
the proper time and as the need develops 
men and women throughout the country will 
be called upon to help. As a nation we want 
to do more than merely sit at home and wait 
for the bombs to fall. All of us want to share 
in the war effort. Every American wants to 
do something constructive which will con- 
tribute to victory. 

Mr. Grantx. And it is the job of civilian 
defense to give everyone the opportunity to 
make that contribution? 

Mr. Lanois. Of civilian defense; yes. Of 
the Office of Civilian Defense; no. Many of 
these people will find their time absorbed by 
the demands that other agencies will make 
on them; such, for example, as rationing, as 
Red Cross, as salvage. In these and other 
fields we put the services of the local defense 
councils at the demand of other agencies 
that need this pool of volunteer help to heip 
them do their jobs—jobs necessary to win 
the war. 

Mr. Granix. Mr. Landis, just one more 
question. We hear a lot about this thing 
called morale. Many people are concerned 
as to whether the country’s morale is good 
or bad. Do you consider that the mainte- 
nance of morale is a function of civilian de- 
fense? 

Mr. Lanpis. The maintenance of morale is a 
duty of everyone in the Government, and out 
of it, to whom leadership is entrusted. As 
far as civilian defense is concerned, I will 
say this much: To get people active in the 
war effort is the best thing that can be done 
to maintain morale. Doing in today’s type of 
war is, in a true sense, fighting. And when 
a community is under attack people will want 
to join together to help each other fight un- 
reasoning fear and to keep spirits up under 
hardship. It is the responsibility of every 
local defense council, as well as the Office of 
Civilian Defense in Washington, to discharge 
its duties and perform its tasks with such 
effectiveness and thoroughness and undivided 
loyalty that in these times of stress people 
op look to it for leadership, comfort, and 
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HON. RALPH 0. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Our Wartime Responsi- 
bility to American Youth: Shall We 
Scrap the N. Y. A. and the C. C. C.?”, de- 
livered by Dr. V. T. Thayer at the Sunday 
morning meeting of the New York So- 
ciety for Ethical Culture, New York City, 
February 15, 1942. I have received an 
estimate of the cost of printing this 
address, which is $150. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The war has brought many changes, but 
none more revolutionary than the transfor- 
mation in our attitude toward youth. What 
seemed to be a lost and frustrated generation 
has suddenly became the indispensable means 
of our salvation. 

For the past few years, noticeably in the 
Gepression, we faced a serious youth problem. 
For one thing, young people under 25 consti- 
tuted an abnormally large proportion of our 
unemployed ‘population; 35 percent in 1940, 
as against 22 percent of the total employable 
population. Moreover, within the ranks of 
youth the number of unemployed and out- 
of-schoo] youth had assumed alarming pro- 
portions, as high as 4,000,000, in 1935, out of 
a total of 21,000,000 youth 16 to 24 years of age. 

Indeed, from whatever point of view we sur- 
veyed the future of youth, we encountered 
only gloomy forebodings. Let us glance briefly 
at the picture. 

1. It was evident that young people were 
shrinking in numbers proportionately to our 
middle-aged and old population. Census 
forecasts indicated a rapid increase for some 
years to come in the age group of 60 and 
above, with a tapering off of natural increase, 
and by 1950 an actual decline in the age group 
of 16 to 24. These two trends, a diminishing 
of our youth population and an enlargement 
in the numbers of aged, were already bearing 
fruit in a competition between old and young 
for public funds with which to purchase se- 
curity—with the older people clearly wielding 
the whip hand. Old-age pensions and social 
security were steadily undermining educa- 
tional budgets. 

2. Secondly, as previously indicated, the 
younger-age groups were being elbowed stead- 
ily out of employment. This tendency dates 
back for some years despite the fact that 
specialization and division of labor have di- 
minished requirements of skill in many lines 
of work. Thus, at the beginning of the 
century, over 60 percent of the boys between 
the ages of 14 to 19 were employed as against 
35 percent in 1940. According to census 
reports, in March 1940, 26 percent of all boys 
and 23 percent of all girls in this age group 
who had joined the labor force were out of 
work and less than 70 percent were em- 
ployed on nonrelief jobs. Steadily and con- 
sistently, in recent years, employment op- 
portunities for young people under 20 have 
declined. [ 

3. To the above, we must add a third omi- 
nous trend. Where employment opportunt- 
ties were open to youth their attractive fea- 
tures in the form of wages and future ad- 
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square pegs in round holes. 

Some years ago a personne! officer in one 
of our large universities told me of the com- 
plete change in the attitude of college grad- 
his office for placement pur- 
, “A few years ago graduates 


engineering, or a 
medicine, or a particular form of business. 
Today all is different They ask simply and 
pathetically if I can help them to find a job.” 

I could weigh you down with statistics 
that would substantiate the typical character 
of this statement, but I should prefer that 
you read instead the reports of the American 
Youth Commission. This Commission has 
sampled conditions in every section of the 

and urban alike. From each 
of their studies two facts stand out: (1) That 
jobs held by youth are not of the type or 
the character they would freely choose; and 
(2) the wages and salaries paid are not only 
low but pitifully lacking in assurance for 
the future. 

Such was the status and the prospects of 
youth in this free country when President 
Roosevelt declared the existence of a national 
emergency and appealed suddenl, for the loy- 
alty, the devotion, and the sacrifice of qur 
young people. Well can we understand the 
dread with which many heard this appeal. 
Their lack of faith in the response which 
youth might render; their fear for the morale 
of our boys in camp; their doubt in the 
virility and the courage of a conscript army; 
their questioning of the willingness of our 
young people to take what might be in store 
for them. The national emergency has now 
become a state of war. Our country is in 
immediate danger and our institutions are 
dependent upon the youth who are called to 
defend them. Our Army needs young men. 
Our Navy needs young men. Our air force 
needs young men. Our Red Cross and our 
Hospital Corps and our volunteer units will 
call increasingly for young women. Upon the 
youth of America hinges the salvation not 
alone of the United States but of the United 
Nations of the world. 

But what of the more distant future? 
Surely we have no reason to believe that the 
trends which obtained prior to the war will 
not hold upon the resumption of peace. 

And what of the young people who thus 
rescue us and their response to what we plan 
or fail to plan for them in this interval? 
Will they remain content merely to say with 
Tommy Atkins in Kipling’s poem: 


“For it’s Tommy this and Tommy that, an’ 
‘Chuck him out the brute!’ 
But it’s ‘savior of ’is country’ when the guns 
begin to shoot.” 


Or will they say: 


“An’ Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you bet 
that Tommy sees!” . 


with disastrous consequences to the men and 
the social order that so ungratefully and 
short-sightedly pay a debt? 


I 


If we may judge from a series of influential 
reports issued by influential groups in recent 
months the Americar people are to be encour- 
aged to forget the youth problem for the 
duration of th: war . 

For example, an organization called the 
Citizens Emergency Committee on Non-De- 
fense Expenditures with no less an individual 
as chairman than President Wriston, of Brown 
University, not only recommended recently 
the discontinuance of the food stamp plan for 
unfortunates on relief and youth agencies 
suck as the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
National Youth Admiuistration, but predicts 
as well that “schools, parks, and playgrounds, 
child welfare, health protection—may be 
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found to be luxuries which the ordinary com- 
munity can no longer afford ” 

On December 24 iast Senator Brrp, as 
chairman of a joint committee of Congress 
on reduction of nonessential Federal expendi- 
tures, rendered a preliminary report on its 
assigned task of investigation of “all expendi- 
tures of the Federai Government, with a 
view to recommending the elimination or 
reduction of all such expenditures deemed 
by the committee to ve aonessential.” This 
committee also looked first to relief and to 
agencies serving youtn fo substantial sav- 
ings. On the ground: that “There is no room 
for nonessentials in a Government stripped 
for action,” the committee suggests a cut of 
some $400,000,000 in 1942 from the budget 
of the Work Projects Administration and the 
total abolition of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration 
as quickly as possible 

The recommendations of these two com- 
mittees with respect to the National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps assume added importance in that 
they are reinforced by a report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association on the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and the public schools. This 
report prepared in October but not avail- 
able generally until November, is signed 
by outstanding leaders in education and has 
the effect of marshaling the powerful re- 
sources of the Nationa] Education Association 
behind efforts to abolish all Federal agencies 
now serving American youth 

Before we examine the nature or the wis- 
dom of these suggestions, let us observe 
briefly the character and the functions of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was the 
first to be established. It was born of the 
depression in 1933 and was designed both to 
afford work relief to unemployed young men 
and to conserve and develop our national re- 
sources. Accordingly, the work projects con- 
ducted by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
have been planned and supervised by the 
Departments of Agriculture and the Interior. 
They include work in the national forests and 
parks and on the public lands, in State for- 
ests and parks, and “in soil-conservation dis- 
tricts where privately owned lands are being 
improved under agreement: between the 
owners and the United States Department of 
Agriculture.” ? 

Careful studies of the camps indicate that 
on the whole the emphasis in the camps is 
work centered rather than education centered. 
although provisions for food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and health care have been of a high qual- 
ity. The need for greater emphasis upon 
educational and vocational training than has 
been given derives from the fact that enrollees 
are younger than might have been antici- 
pated. Some 44 percent are but 17; 39 per- 
cent are 18 or 19. Moreover, their educa- 
tional preparation is surprisingly meager 
Thus the typical enrollee is retarded in 
school, having consumed some 10 or 11 years 
in order to complete 8 grades, 22 percent 
have not progressed in literacy beyond the 
fourth grade. Consequently it is highly im- 
portant that work in camp be supplemented 
as it is by both general and vocational 
education. 

Since the present administration of the 
camps is both divided and confused, with the 
Departments of Agriculture and the Interior 
and War as well as the Office of Education par- 
ticipating, there is genuine need for reorgan- 
ization. The wisest suggestion seems to 
emanate from the American Youth Commis- 
sion, which recommends not that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps be abolished, but rather 
that it be merged with the National Youth 


+ American Youth Commission, Youth and 
the Future, p. 29. 
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Administration so as to eliminate overlap- 
ping and duplication of functions and to 
assume a unified administration. 

In October last the enrollments in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps amounted to 
144,000. Thus far the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has served more than two and a half 
million youths. It is estimated that it has 
increased the value of the national domain 
by some $1,500,000,000. 

The National Youth Administration is at 
present a part of the Federal Security Agency. 
It began, however, as one phase of the Fed- 
eral Emergency Administration, affording op- 
portunities for students in schools and col- 
leges who could not otherwise do so to con- 
tinue in school by undertaking part-time 
employment. It has aided more than 2,000,- 
000 young people in this manner. 

In 1935 the Work Projects program for out- 
of-school and unemployed youth began as a 
sort of junior Work Projects Administration. 
For a time, enrollments were restricted to 
young men and women whose families were 
on relief This restriction no longer holds, 
and any person between the age of 17 and 24 
who is unemployed and a member of a 
family in a low-income group is eligible for 
enrollment. The purpose of the National 
Youth Administration as finally conceived is 
to enable young people to engage in desirable 
types of work experience for pay and, as the 
President has stated, “to bring them through 
the process of training into the possession of 
skills which enable them to find employ- 
ment.” The work carried on by the young 
people has consisted of construction projects 
such as the erection of rural schools, voca- 
tional education, workshops, community cen- 
ters, recreational buildings, work on roads 
and in parks, and clerical and service types of 
activity. A distinctive feature of their work 
in numerous localities has been carried on in 
production workshops, where under condi- 
tions identical with those prevailing in pri- 
vate industry they have produced clothing, 
household articles, hospital and school sup- 
plies, playground equipment, and, more re- 
cently, tools and equipment for defense 
industries. 

Closely associated with the work experience 
where possible, is a counseling and educa- 
tional program. The educational program 
consis’. of related courses that supplement 
and round off work experience. Where 
public-school facilities exist these related 
courses are organized and conducted by local 
school system~ with the help of Federal funds. 
The counselling program is peculiarly valu- 
able, recognizing as it does that work and 
personality development and education are 
not wavertight compartments. 

Still a third division of the National Youth 
Administration program is carried on in resi- 
dent centers. These are designed for both 
rural and urban youth and provide experience 
in living together as well as in types of work 
for young people who are drawn from a reia- 
tively large area. The rural centers offer 
work in agriculture and home economics as 
well as certain essential educational work 
under local educational auspices, when pos- 
sible. Other centers provide specialized shop 
training of an industrial and mechanical 
character.’ 

At the present time a major portion of the 
effort of the National Youth Administration is 
devoted to the training of yourg peonvle for 
work in defense industries, although it is 
restricted to no more than 100,000 at any 
one time. In October 1941 the National 
Youth Administration was aiding 288,000 
youth with its out-of-school program. 

In appraising the place of both the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration in American life and as serv- 


*See ch. II, Youth and the Future, the 
general report of the American Youth Come- 
mission for a more complete description of 
these programs. 
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ice agencies for youth we should bear in mind 
that they are ministering to young people 
who are out of school and are beyond the age 
of compulsory school attendance. Many Na- 
tional Youth Administration youth have had 
some previous employment experience—in 
New York City, for example, some 59.9 per- 
cent. Consequently these agencies are bring- 
ing work experience as well as necessary voca- 
tional training and education to young people 
for whom, with scarcely an exception, no edu- 
cational provision has been made hitherto 

What, then, is the objection to their con- 
tinuance? Most laymen, certainly, will de- 
tect in them no grave danger to the school 
systems of America. What troubles our citi- 
zens’ committees and the educators? 


mr 


First, is obviously the expense involved. 
In this the educators as well as citizens’ 
groups join hands The Educational Policies 
Commission, for example, calls attention to 
the fact that the annual cost per enrollee in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps ranges from 
$950 to $1,050; for National Youth Adminis- 
tration youth on work projects, from $320 to 
$360, in contrast with an average annual per 
capita cost per pupil in secondary schools of 
$160 to $200 

On first glance this is somewhat startling, 
until we recall that the cost of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and National Youth Admin- 
istration includes wages for the Civilian 
Conservation Corps as well as living expenses 
for which considerable return is made in pro- 
ductive goods and services. The American 
Youth Commission remarks of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps in this connection: 

“For the first time in their history, the 
major conservation agencies of the Federal 
Government were provided with a labor force 
approximating the size of their task. An 
immense amount remains to be done, and it 
is evident that large labor forces will con- 
tinue to be needed if our national estate is 
to be maintained adequately on a permanent 
basis.” ® 

Nevertheless, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps expense is large, and for this reason en- 
rollments should not be encouraged unless 
other possibilities for prospective enrollees are 
exhausted. There exists, unfortunately, some 
overlapping and duplication with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, which argues 
for their amalgamation. Apart from this 
fact, few genuinely concerned with the eco- 
nomic and social consequences of a blocked 
and frustrated youth population will argue 
that the costs of the youth program are 
either unreasonable or prohibitive. 

The educational objections of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission tu the continu- 
ance of the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the National Youth Administration are more 
fundamental. 

First of all, the Commission detects politi- 
cal danger in a federally administered edu- 
cational program, and it contends that the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and National 
Youth Administration are, in fact, educa- 
tional agencies. Consequently the Commis- 
sion believes we are in danger of building up 
a dual system of education in this country, 
one supported and controlled by States and 
localities, the other by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Not only will this encourage competi- 
tion for funds (in the event the Federal Gov- 
ernment grants sums with which to equal- 
ize educational opportunities in the various 
States), but it is in danger also of opening 
the door for officials in Washington to con- 
trol the minds of young people dependent 
upon them for educational advantages. It 
is wiser, the Commission believes, for us to 
observe the time-honored principle in Amer- 
ican education of local autonomy. 

Second, we find the Commission recom- 
mending an alternative program. In brief, 


*Ihbid., p. 33 


its recommendations are to the effect that: 
“(1) That the Federal Government continue 
to appropriate funds for student aid but that 
these funds be assigned to the Office of Edu- 
cation rather than to the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and distributed by the Office of 
Education to school, colleges, and universities 
through the appropriate State agencies. 

“(2) That the National Youth Administra- 
tion be discontinued as a youth agency as 
soon as it has completed the ‘present. emer- 
gency assignment of training workers for the 
nation=. defense production program.’ That, 
however, the functions of the National Youth 
Administration be continued and carried on 
under different auspices. Thus, the func- 
tions of vocational training-and guidance are 
to be assigned to State and local educational 
agencies while the function of providing 
work to unemployed youth is to be delegated 
to public work agencies. Work experience and 
vocational training are accordingly rigidly 
separated. 

“(3) Thet opportunities for education in 
the several States be equalized through the 
appropriation of Federal funds to the Office 
of Education. The Office of Education will 
distribute these funds to the States on the 
basis of objective criteria to ‘he determined 
b> such definite and ascertain: bie factors as 
the number of children and youth to be edu- 
cated and the fiscal capacity of the State to 
educate them.’ The Commission vaguely en- 
visages some central control over the use of 
these funds by State and local agencies, but 
would limit the character c* this control. 
Thus it states, ‘It is to be expected that Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of education would specify the general 
purposes for which Federal funds were to be 
expended. Such earmarking would be de- 
sirable for a limited period, sufficiently long 
to permit the newer types of services to be- 
come firmly established in the public educa- 
tional systems.’ 

“(4) As against Federal control and direc- 
tion of the present National Youth Admin- 
istration program, the Commission wou'd 
rely upon leadership emanating from the 
Office of Education to develop and stimulate 
a program of education for youth within the 
age range of 17 to 24 ‘through research, 
conference, experimentation, demonstration, 
publication’.” 

What shall we say to these suggestions? 

1. First is the practical objection that the 
Commission would sacrifice the young people 
now being served by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth Admin- 
istration, and immediately to be served, on 
behalf of a hypothetical program. It pro- 
poses to scrap the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administra- 
tion as quickly as possible and to replace 
them with State and local programs not now 
in operation and to support these nonex- 
istent programs with Federal funds to be 
appropriated under the stringent conditions 
of a wartime and post-war economy. 

Now, no one acqyainted with the educa- 
tional needs of our country will oppose ef- 
forts to secure Federal funds for the equal- 
ization of educational opportunities and 
facilities as between the several States. It 
is only too obvious that neglect of educa- 
tion in one State works to the disadvantage 
of living conditions in other States. Thus 
poverty and lack of opportunity in the South- 
ern States, with a high birth rate, results 
in a steady migration of young people each 
year to the North, with deleterious effects 
upon both the standards of living and upon 
what Dr. John L. Elliott has termed a “stand- 
ard of living toge her.” Malnutrition at any 
point in our body politic, like malnutrition 
in the physical body, results inevitably in 
lowering resistance to disease and fatigue 
and in hampering efficiency. 

But, in the present context, we must bear 
in mind that Federal funds for the suste- 
nance of our elementary and secondary 
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schools would not alter materially the age 
groups now helped by the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, for these agencies serve youth be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 24, inclusive. Con- 
sequently, we are asked to abandon agencies 
now functioning in the hope that communi- 
ties throughout the United States, with the 
help of Federal funds, will develop substi- 
tute facilities. And this in the face of the 
fact that it was the failure of local and State 
agencies in the first instance which led to 
Federal action. 

2. The recommendations of the Educational 
Policies Commission are peculiarly unrealis- 
tic on a second count. The Commission fails 
to consider the practical circumstances that 
must precede any substantial granting of 
Federal funds in aid. Such funds must obvi- 
ously follow upon established evidence of 
need. A local school system in order to meet 
a local condition of unemployment in youth 
groups will have to present evidence of this 
fact as well as the measures it will adopt, 
and only when funds are forthcoming will it 
in most instances be in a position to provide 
buildings and equipment and personnel. 
Consequently there will tend to exist a per- 
petual and unfortunate lag between pressing 
need and the means for meeting this need; 
with the result that in the period following 
the war the utmost confusion and distress 
are likely to result. 

Even in normal times employment needs 
and retraining needs of youth between the 
ages of 18 and 25 vary markedly with condi- 
tions. To meet them flexibility is required 
and an organization that can expand or con- 
tract rapidly. The National Youth Admin- 
istration constitutes an admirable agency for 
this purpose. It has experimented and has 
learned much. It can maintain a skeleton 
personnel ready to meet an emergency such as 
will surely confront us when the war is 
ended. It can easily absorb the work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, meet the neces- 
sities of the present defense program, as it 


ig now admirably doing, and stand ready to . 


serve large numbers in the period following 
the war. 

Were we, however, to follow the suggestions 
of the Educational Policies Commission and 
abolish the National Youth Administration 
and the Civilian Conservation Corps just “as 
soon as they have completed their present 
emergency assignment of training workers 
for the national defense production program,” 
what assurance have we that the funds hith- 
erto appropriated to them would be made 
available to public schools? Or, if appro- 
priated, that a sufficient number of public 
schools possess either the vision, the original- 
ity, the personnel, or the facilities with which 
ta,meet the crisis? To quote Floyd Reeves of 
the American Youth Commission: 

“The national-youth programs should be 
federally administered, because most local 
and many State taxing units do not have 
the fiscal ability to support such an enter- 
prise, and also because a Federal institution 
can more quickly adjust itself to the prompt 
and large-scale expansion and contraction 
necessitated by private employment fluctua- 
tions.” 

8. Probably the most reprehensible of the 
Commission’s recommendations relates to the 
separation it would effect between public 
work programs for unemployed youth and 
education. At present both the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration combine work and education. 
Thus a boy who works in a machine shop ina 
National Youth Administration center or on 
a job assignment is assisted by a counsellor 
who helps him adjust to the requirements 
of the job and courses of a supplementary and 
technical character are available to him. 
When possible, these courses are conducted 
by the local school system. All of this the 
Commission seemingly accepts, in principle, 
as a@ normal part of a comprehensive but 
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initial education experience of a per- 
son (provided, however, that the local school 
system and not a Federal agency such as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration so functions). When, 
however, economic conditions render employ- 
ment impossible the Commission would have 

t, both State’ and National, pro- 
vide work for young people on a public work 
i) entirely insulated from the educa- 
tional possibilities implicit within this work. 

How can we explain this seemingly incon- 
sistent position? 

There seem to be two reasons. - 

The first derives from the Commission’s 
reluctance to entrust the Federal Government 
with any form of educational responsibility. 
Since, however, it does not object to a Fed- 
eral agency providing employment for youth 
and it would not permit education under 
these auspices, it is forced to recommend an 
indefensible division of labor as between 
school and public-work agency. Educators 
must be logical, even though young people 
suffer, and the logic in this case leads to a 
controversy analogous to jurisdictional dis- 
putes between labor unions. 

A second explanation for the Commission's 
position in this matter is its failure to en- 
visage the educational potentialities of a 
public-work program for youth not only as a 
temporary post-war measure but as a perma- 
nent institution 

If, however, we recall what I said earlier 
regarding youth trends (the tendency opposed 
to the employment of young people under 20 
and the blind alley and low-income character 
of much of the work open to youth) the pos- 
sibilities within a public-work program begin 
to emerge. Work on public lands, in field and 
forest and park, construction jobs on com- 
munity projects, apprentice and internship 
positions in the various departments of local, 
State, and National Government, afford ad- 
mirable training and retraining opportuni- 
ties; opportunities in which work can be used 
not merely as labor or as a means of bare 
livelihood but as a means for extending the 
horizon and deepening the sensibilities. Let 
us hope that this totally new field for both 
the employment of youth and the economic 
education of young people will be exploited 
to the full and not snuffed out by the petty 
rivalry of educational factions. 

It is doubtful, howeve1, whether these edu- 
cational possibilities within a public work 
program can be exploited if we insist upon 
the conventional notion that responsibility 
for the education of young people shall re- 
side exclusively within States and localities; 
and that it is dangerous and inappropriate 
for the Federal Government to enter this 
sphere. 

This confronts us directly with the hob- 
goblin of Federal control and administration 
of education. This has long been an axiom 
in school circles akin in many respects to 
the dogma of State rights in politics But 
just-as the principle of State sovereignty has 
operated at times in politics to retard es- 
sential social and economic legislation so in 
education it is now in danger of preventing 
an impartial and objective study of the most 
effective means for serving the youth of the 
Nation. Certainly we should do well to con- 
sider anew in what respects the Federal 
Government can be held safely responsible 
for the education and the welfare of youth 
and in what respects initiative and varia- 
tion should be assured States and localities. 

The facts seem to suggest that neither a 
centralized system of education, adminis- 
tered from Washington, nor an essentially 
irresponsible type of State and local educa- 
tion (even with opportunities financially 
equalized) is adapted to our democratic 
needs or the complicated conditions of 
American life. State lines do not constitute 
the normal and natural boundary lines for 
the effective administration of education on 
behalf of young people between the ages of 


18 and 25. The National Youth Administra- 
tion has recognized this fact in its adminis- 
trative organization For example. it lodges 
genuine responsibility for local adaptation 
and variation in its State diréctors, but it 
also provides for regional supervisory dis- 
tricts that cut across State lines and embrace 
more than one State. It recognizes the need 
for close coordination between locality, 
region, and Nation. 

May we not have here the germ of a form 
of administrative organization for education 
that avoids both the evils of a federally con- 
trolled and administered plan of education 
and the limitations of State and local admin- 
istration and which marshals opportunities 
for youth too often nonexistent within the 
confines of a single State or locality? Were 
the Federal Government to encourage the or- 
ganization of educational services for youth 
on a regional basis and the cooperation of 
regions in the development of educational 
standards and procedures common to the Na- 
tion as a whole, there might well emerge a 
unique combination of Federal and regional 
administration. Continued support of the 
National Youth Administration with an eye 
to the gradual integration of its program with 
State and local school systems would seem 
to be the wisest method of bringing this 
about. 

Iv 


It seems clear, therefore, that the way for 
our Nation to meet its obligation to American 
youth is to continue the National Youth Ad- 
ministration; certainly, not to abolish the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration in the vain hope that 
come a more serious emergency we shall de- 
velop suddenly and in some miraculous man- 
ner within our States and localities the 
instrumentalities with which to discharge our 
debt and our responsibilities to youth 

On the other hand, it is also clear that an 
agency which serves indigent youth primarily 
fails to meet adequately the challenge that 
confronts us. In its insistence that general 
education, vocational education, vocational 
guidance, and a counseling program which 
continues for a considerable period after 
young people have left school, be made avail- 
able to all youth, the Educational Policies 
Commission is on sound ground. But if these 
recommendations are to become actualities, 
Federal participation as well as Federal 
grants-in-aid will be required. It would seem 
that the most certain method for attaining 
these ends would follow upon an extension 
and modification of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration rather than upon its elimination. 

The opportunity to work, to develop and 
to expand one’s personality to the full 
through work thus constitutes a fundamental 
right for all youth. 

But even this is not enough; for work, un- 
fortunately, under modern conditions, is not 
altogether what Carlyle idealized in the pas- 
sage I read earlier from Past and Present. 
Modern man too often fails to perfect him- 
self by working. Not infrequently a job 
dwarfs creative abilities and causes to atro- 
phy the qualities essential for healthy and 
effective citizenship. 

In recognition of the limited character of 
much of he work which men and women 
must do today, the American Youth Com- 
mission devotes the last chapter in its final 
report on Youth and the Future, to a dis- 
cussion of leisure as an instrument for in- 
suring Meaning for Life. This chapter, 
written by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, gives 
balance and perspective to a report that is 
otherwise one-sided in emphasis—as I fear my 
talk this morning has been; one-sided in its 
preoccupation with the first need of under- 
privileged routh. Mrs. Fisher calls atten- 
tion to the fact that work and education for 
work are in themselves insufficient, that 
work today is often stripped bare of the es- 
sentials for spiritual fulfillment. It affords 
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_ little scope for the exercise of those creative 
powers whose exercise alone makes life sig- 
nificant. Consequently, to the right to learn 
how to work and to work we must provide 
for all young people the opportunity to dis- 
cover and to develop the powers and abilities 
that give to them uniqueness and distinc- 
tiveness. 

For one individual this will be found in 
the arts and crafts, in music or the fine arts; 
for another in the arts of verbal expression; 
for still another in satisfying relations with 
other people. For most of us in some com- 
bination of the above. For all of us, how- 
ever, the constructive and active employment 
of our powers in our leisure time is the sine 
quo non of sanity and health and fruitful 
relations with our fellows. 

We conclude, then, that we cannot wisely 
abolish the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the National Youth Administration. That, 
on the contrary, they constitute but the first 
steps in the development of a more compre- 
hensive national policy affecting youth. 
That they are in embryo but the beginnings 
of a much richer and promising program for 
youth—a program that will insure to all 
youth an opportunity to equip themselves 
for employment of value to themselves and 
to society, as well as an opportunity for each 
to bring into being qualities of mind and 
character that give him dignity in his own 
eyes and indispensability in the eyes of 
others. 

Nor can we delay in laying the ground- 
work of this plan. No man can foresee the 
end of this war; nor the duration of the re- 
construction period that will follow upon it. 
Bu* this we do know, all of us. Let peace 
come without provision for adjustment and 
readjustment of 23,000,000 defense workers 
and three to four million soldiers and sailors, 
to say nothing of the millions of young people 
only then coming of age—and there will be 
no peace. Let these young people but learn 
that our faith in democracy and freedom is 
a faith without works, nonapplicable to 
youth, and who will say that our American 
youth will not rise in their frustration and 
their wrath, as did Samson of old, to destroy 
the pillars of a society whose people and in- 
stitutions had so cruelly played them false? 





Thurman Arnold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Frank C. Waldrop, special feature 
writer for the Washington Times-Herald, 
entitled “One or the Other,” dealing 
with Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE OR THE OTHER 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 

Is Thurman Arnold a Nazi agent trying to 
disrupt the war effort? Is he in league with 
the demon big business? 

Thurman Arno'd is an Elk from Laramie, 
Wyo., who did his bit in the last war, was 
mayor of his home town, and arrived in 


| Washington by way of Yale University. He 
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is no more of a Nazi than General MacAr- 
thur is; and if you want to know what a pal 
he is of the business interests, take a look at 
the record of his performance in the Cap- 
ital. 

Arnold, as Assistant Attorney General, in 
charge of antitrust matters, has done some- 
thing to businessmen never done before in 
the history of our remarkable Government. 

He has managed to get them convicted on 
criminal conspiracy charges, fined, and brow- 
beaten, for violation of the antitrust laws. 

We have had antitrust laws for better than 
40 years, but until Arnold was loosed on an 
unsuspecting world, nobody ever tried to en- 
force them by any other method than civil 
suits. 

Now the standard method of attacking an 
alleged combination of businessmen attempt- 
ing to fix prices and limit production is to 
swear out a sheaf of subpenas, riffle through 
company files and interoffice memoranda, 
have a squad of Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion laboratory experts analyze documents 
just as if a bank fraud or kidnaping were in- 
volved, and then put the whole matter be- 
fore the grand jury. 

When Arnold’s goon squad has finished 
with a corporation’s trade policy, the chances 
are the corporation’s officials will be indicted 
in short order 

Funny kind of a friend, these corporate 
executives would be the first to say. Lieu- 
tenant General Knudsen, who was indicted in 
the course of an Arnold campaign against 
the automobile industry, to this day notice- 
ably refrains from throwing his arms around 
the trust buster’s shoulders. 

The same is the case all through the War 
Production Board, the procurement branches 
of the Army and the Navy. From all three 
there have come fierce, unpublicized attacks 
on Arnold—memoranda to the President al- 
most demanding Arnold be called off, or bet- 
ter, kicked out. 

War or no war, Arnold keeps on indicting 
corporation executives and harassing them 
into changing their sales policies. That those 
same executives are charged with tremendous 
responsibilities to make weapons of war in 
unprecedented quantities is just a happen- 
stance to Arnold. 

Whenever that happenstance is mentioned 
to him, Arnold says that, well, if they are 
so worried about war production they ought 
to give in to him that much quicker and get 
on with the production. Give in, he will 
absolutely not. 

All the foregoing is to let you know what 
kind of a man he is who has accused the gi- 
gantic labor combines in a hearing before the 
House Judiciary Committee of injuring and 
destroying independent business, holding 
farmers and consumers subject, and throt- 
tling efficient use of men and machines. 

This Thurman Arnold, who has been un- 
hindered by any other person or agency of 
Government while conducting mass attacks 
on American business, has denounced Amer- 
ican labor unions in terms more violent than 
any ever used by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

“Today, under Federal law,” said Mr. 
Arnold, “there is no right of the farmer which 
labor is bound to respect, there is no right of 
the consumer which labor is bound to re- 
spect, and there is no right of the small busi- 
nessman which labor is bound to respect.” 

And every word of that is true. Mr. Ar- 
nold himself has proved it true by his at- 
tempts to indict and try labor unions on the 
same ground that he has indicted and pun- 
ished business for restraint of trade. 

Everybody knows what Thurman Arnold 
told the House Judiciary Committee is lit- 
erally true and justly put. 

Now what is going to be done about it? 

In justice, one thing at least should be 
done—either Arnold’s policy of criminal pros- 
ecutions for restraint of trade should be made 
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to fit labor unions, or the whole policy should 


be junked, the antitrust laws repealed and: 


apologies sent those businessmen so brutally 
treated to date. : 

Arnold has proved over and over that labor 
unions are gobbling up and wiping out busi- 
ness and the rights of citizens, that they are 
undemocratic and unhealthy in their in- 
ternal operation. 

He has now put it up to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in all its branches to act on the 
evidence. 

The Government may duck the issue, but 
the challenge is plain: Either back Arnold up 
or fire him. 

You can’t ignore his activities any longer. 





Addresses the Order of Ahepa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have published 
in the Appendix of the REcorD a very 
eloquent and very able address delivered 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States of America, the Honorable Francis 
Biddle, at the Ahepa dinner, held last 
night at the Mayflower Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I commend this very able address of 
the Attorney General to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, it would be hard to 
convey to you the satisfaction with which I 
address you. We meet here as fellow Ameri- 
cans, as citizens of an American Republic al- 
most 2,500 years younger than the Greek 
commonwealth from which it is descended. 
If other Americans are with us tonight of 
French, Italian, Polish, English, Scandinavian, 
Dutch, Spanish, or Russian descent, they will 
share equally with us the heritage of liberty 
and self-government which came to us from 
Greece. Whatever other contribution each 
race and country has made to this free con- 
gregation of people, they have brought that 
common gift to these shores. We are all 
proud of it. 

Once I might have said that this was school- 
boy emotion. But now, in the greater clarity 
which is given to all of us in days of extreme 
national danger, when our way of life be- 
comes inexpressibly dear to us, and its whole 
history passes quickly before our internal 
vision, I can accept this emotion of pride in 
your company as being wholly adult and 
simple. And I can say admiringly, with, I 
think, full awareness of the compliment in- 
volved, that you Ahepans, and your fellow 
Americans of Greek ancestry, already, in the 
way you have put the love of country above 
self-interest, and in your sense of political 
responsibility, have demonstrated your line 
of descent. 

It was your efforts largely that made clear 
to us the injustice of the plight of those per- 
sons of Greek extraction who emigrated here 
from the Dodecanese Islands and the islands 
of the Aegean Sea. We announced on Feb- 
ruary 23 their removal from the category of 
alien enemy. This ruling is applicable only 
to subjects of Italy who were, prior to August 











6, 1924, either Turkish subjects or persons of 
Greek extraction, and habitual residents of 
these islands. It goes without saying that it 
does not apply to aliens who have at any time 
voluntarily become German, Italian, or Jap- 
anese subjects. As you undoubtedly know, 
by the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923, Turkey 
handed over these islands to Italy, who in 
1924 blanketed their inhabitants under Ital- 
ian citizenship. 

I say you are largely responsible for draw- 
ing our attention to their plight. Not wholly. 
All Americans have been conscious of the 
quality of the modern Greek spirit for several 
years; first in its repudiation of domestic 
tyranny, but more lately in the magnificent 
fury with which it hurled itself against the 
invading hordes of the totalitarian countries. 
No blanket of Italian citizenship or of Ger- 
man bombs could ever be devised that would 
dampen its ardor or could put out its flame. 
The future which Mussolini had in store for 
them was unknown. In casting in their 
future with us they at least knew it would 
be in keeping with their past. They knew 
themselves to be descended of the Greeks 
with whom Byron fought in 1821 and of 
whom he wrote: 


“The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone 
I dreamed hat Greece might still be free. 
For standing on the Persian’s grave 
I could not deem myself a slave.” 


Last sun.mer the Greeks thrilled the world 
with exploits which matched those of Ther- 
mopylae and Marathon of old. But it was 
before that, again back in 1923, that they 
showed another trait which proved them to 
be our brothers in a modern democracy. 
That was when they gave us an example of 
hospitality which we can well ponder. 

Mr Henry Morgenthau, Sr., :"-ho had been 
our Minister to Turkey, said of them: 

“My first intimate knowledge of ihe Greeks 
and their wonderful character was derived 
from my close cc tact wiu. them in 1923 
when I went there to help resettle the Greek 
refugees from Turkey. Then, in their ad- 
versity, they displayed a most admirable 
spirit. They received a horde of impoverished 
refugees who came in a most dilapidated con- 
dition for a haven in old Greece. The 
5,000,000 population of Greeks received the 
million or more of refugees with open arms 
as their long-lost brothers and granted them 
not alone refuge, but immediate citizenship 
in their country, and 65 of the refugees were 
elected as members of Parliament that very 
year. I was thrilled and amazec at their 
wonderful action.” 

Our Republic is in many ways different 
from the republic of Pericles. The modern 
commonwealth has gone a long, exciting, 
arduous journey from the city states, the 
commonwealths of the fifth century before 
Christ. The modern democracies differ not 
alone by the two and a half thousand years 
of time which separates them. They differ 
because, unlike the commonwealth of an- 
cient Greece, they hold conglomerate people 
in many climates. 

In ancient Greece it was not hard to make 
a living. Their word for unemployment was 
the same word as for leisure, and their word 
for work the same as for lack of leisure. 
They enjoyed the freedom of religion, of 
assembly, of spcech and speculation, but our 
Greek ancestors did not need to worry over- 
much for that modern imperious freedom, 
the freedom from want. The goat, the olive, 
the corn, wheat, and the grape; these gave a 
man time to develop his reason and his 
political activities, and to embellish them 
with unparalleled art. What wonder that 
freedom could exist within city walls where 
wants were few, simply and easily met, and 
where, furthermore, there was the unques- 
tioned but forced aid of the woman and the 
slave. 
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That was no place for freedom as we know 
it now. Freedom belongs to every man, in 
every climate. The idea spreads because it 
is native to man. He has to conceive it in 
different terms for different physical circum- 
stances. It is modified by the fact that he 
no longer believes that it is right to have 
slaves or to withhold from women their equal 
place in the family and in society. It is 
modified by the demands of physical want. 
Thus pushed out from the city wall, freedom 
became a demanding thing. It forced men 
to develop their inventive faculties, so that 
they could wrest security and warmth from 
the ground. The love of liberty and of secu- 
rity which must go along with it forced 
countries fast becoming too populous to 
triumph over distance; to invent all manner 
of means of transportation. As they moved 
far from each other, men had to invent ways 
of keeping in touch with each other, and of 
communicating the formulas of making land 
and ocean work for them. As the days grew 
too short to take care of their multiplying 
needs, they had to conquer the night. 

It is through this constantly complicating 
process that we have almost lost sight at 
times of the simple and beloved object that 
always beckons us onward. We have spent so 
much of our energy taking ‘care of the physi- 
cal wants of life that we do not put that 
freedom in its proper place beside the others. 
We have exaggerated our physical needs. We 
will soon know how much of the deified com- 
fort we have sought is muffling and useless 
in our search for freedom, now that it is so 
soon to be stripped in sacrifice for victory. 

After the industrial revolution, I think it 
is safe to say that Pericles would not have 
know what we mean—that is, the a)’ of us 
over the world—by freedom or by liberty. 
Nietzsche, whom our enemy is so fond of 
quoting, says the Greeks are, like genius, 
simple. That is why they are the immortal 
teachers. For the enemy ever to say this is 
for them to admit the truth of the saying 
that there are no great teachers—only great 
pupils. 

We are past the stage of technological 
revolution. From here out new inventions 
will not much change our problems. We 
have already learned how to lighten the 
burden of man to give him leisure. Further 
to lighten it for some will not be helpful. 
Many have long since passed maximum com- 
fort. Our problem is one of distribution— 
to give everyone enough. Then we will see 
the relationship of intellectual, religious, or 
racial tolerance to wages, or to freedom from 
want; which is to say, the relationship of 
all the other freedoms of the mind to the 
freedom of the body. 

The scientific momentum did not take 
account of this spiritual search for the simple 
life. We must stay with the effort probably 
until it nas worn itself out. It is in a sense 
almost automatic. What must be more vol- 
untary—the thing for which we must disci- 
pline ourselves—is the distribution of the 
goods and services which are tossed off as 
the byproducts of this momentum. 

The Greek view of life expressed its virtue 
by seeking balance between the various goods 
that it sought to achieve. In the great days 
of Athens this balance found its flower in 
the relation of the citizen to the state. The 
Greek city became a living organism merg- 
ing the lives of her free citizens into a unity 
from which their culture grew. The Greeks 
loved their state. They thought of her, not as 
tyrant or policeman, but as an extension of 
their own lives, calling for discipline and 
sacrifice. In time of war, particularly, their 
sacrifices grew, and all individual conflict 
was gladly merged in the life of the state. 

Today, again, Greece has come alive. The 
influence of Greek civilization is rooted in 
our own; and now, again, her courage shines 
across the world. Her experience of freedom 
is at the beginning of the long history of all 
men in achieving freedom. 


Our war today is a war of peoples, allied 
throughout the world to reconquer or to 
defend their status as freemen. Today, the 
peoples see and understand that their very 
right to live as human beings and not as 
beasts is at stake. Their greatest source of 
hope and strength lies in this sense that 
this war affects their lives. Nothing must 
threaten that unity. No group *should at- 
tempt to advance its interest at the expense 
of any other. All interests must be sub- 
servient to the national good. Any attempt 
to take advantage of the war to push an 
ambition that is not for the good of the 
Nation as a whole should not be tolerated 
by the weight of public opinion. The broad 
public interest must always come first. For 
if the excuse of war is unnecessarily used to 
break down the standards of living of the 
people, the will of the people to victory can- 
not be sustained. They will no longer be- 
lieve that it is their war. And this is, in 
the ultimate analysis, a civilian war. If the 
minds of the workers are left without affirm- 
ative enthusiasm, without the convinced be- 
lief that it is their war, they will not carry 
it through to the triumphant conclusion. 

Most of the people of the world want the 
same thing. It is to be free and happy and 
at peace with each other. Certainly we shall 
never be at peace until we are all free. If 
all of us in this room should die in this 
war, and our sons and our grandsons, the 
war will go on until freemen win out. As one 
might say of the men of Thermopolae, to die 
for it, if not to conquer then, is finally to 
conquer. Thai is why, since freedom is both 
our cause and our assurance, we must pre- 
serve and extend it while we are fighting. 

The conquered will understand this as well 
as the armies who unwillingly take the com- 
mand of the dictators. Can you believe that 
any of the invading Germans other than their 
masters can enjoy the spectacle of life to 
which they have reduced the noble Greeks? 
A few- days ago Greek officials said that be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 Greeks had perished 
as a result of German and Italian occupation 
by execution, massacre, starvation, or mal- 
nutrition. Furthermore, they expressed a 
fear that half the population may be dead 
before the war ends if a way is not found to 
feed them. People collapse, so it is said, as 
they stand in line to get their day’s ration of 
4 ounces of black bread. In one orphanage 
800 out of 317 children are said to have died 
for want of food. A park in Athens Consti- 
tution Square has been converted into a cem- 
etery because so many people died in the 
center of the city and no transportation was 
available to move the bodies to the ceme- 
teries on the outskirts. German officers come 
to the houses and requisition blankets, rugs, 
and anything they can find. They pay in 
money which will buy nothing. In the vil- 
lages they inspect tax records and then order 
the mayor to produce so many cattle and 
sheep, holding the village priest, the school 
teacher, and a few others as hostages until 
the goods are delivered. 

When I hear these stories I wonder what 
Pericles would have said about the dead in 
Hitler’s Constitution Square of Athens and 
about the Greeks who died while defending 
their land against the invader. Perhaps he 
would have used the same words he used in 
his own day: 

“We survivors may pray to be spared their 
bitter hour, but must disdain to meet the foe 
with a spirit less: triumphant. Let us draw 
strength not merely from twice-told argu- 
ments—how fair and noble a thing it is to 
show courage in battle—but from the busy 
spectacle of our great city’s life as we have it 
before us day by day, falling in love with her 
as we see her, and remembering that all this 
greatness she owes to men with the fighter’s 
daring, the wise man’s understanding of his 
duty, and the good man’s self-discipline in 
its performance—to men who, if they failed 
in any ordeal, disdained to deprive the city 
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of their services but sacrificed their lives as 
the best offerings on her behalf. So they gave 
their bodies to the commonwealth and re- 
ceived, each for his own memory, praise that 
will never die, and with it the grandest of 
all sepulchers, not that in which their 
mortal bones are laid but a home in the 
minds of men, where their glory remains 
fresh to stir to speech or action as the occa- 
sion comes ‘by. For the whole earth is the 
sepulchers of famous men; and their story 
is not graven only on stone over their native 
earth but lives on far away, without visible 
symbol, woven. into the stuff of other men's 
lives. For you now it remains to rival what 
they have done and, knowing the secret of 
happiness to be freedom and the secret of 
freedom a brave heart, not idly to stand 
aside from the enemy’s onset.” 





The Tax Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROW 


OF MICHIGAN . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
REcorD a very fine speech made last eve- 
ning by the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], and broadcast over the Na- 
tional Radio Forum. It is a discussion 
of our tax problem. I may say that I 
have read the address with care, and it 
is a very thoughtful and helpful contri- 
bution to an understanding of our tax 
problem. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

TAXATION TODAY 


Friends of the radio audience, one of the 
most difficult and unpleasant jobs that Con- 
gress has is to levy taxes. The President and 
his subordinates apparently get some pleasure 
in spending money no matter what it is spent 
for, but no one likes the job of taking: it 
away from the people so that they can have 
it to spend. While everyone admits in 
theory the necessity for paying taxes, there 
are very few who do not claim that they are 
being singled out inequitably and unfairly 
for an especially heavy burden. Witness after 
witness appearing before our Finance Com- 
mittee begins his talk in some such way as 
this: “We believe in heavy taxes and wish to 
pay our share, but,” and then he goes on to 
explain how unfair the proposal is to him. 
Nevertheless, the people today are more wiil- 
ing to pay taxes than they ever have been 
before. 

Taxes are already heavy. The first ques- 
tion is why we have to have more taxes. The 
answer to that one is comparatively simple 
We have to have more money to pay the tre- 
mendous bills required by this war. It looks 
as if we would spend $57,000,000.000 in the 
year beginning July 1 for war purposes alone. 
The Government has to pay real money for 
the munitions and the equipment and all the 
thousand different kinds of war expenditures. 
Men won’t work for nothing in the munitions 
plants or in the mines or on the farm, as they 
have to doin Germany. As a matter of fact, 
we don’t want them to. They must be raid 
real money that they can spend, and the 
Government has to get that money by taxing 
or by borrowing. There are some who suggest 
that the Government might just print the 
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money. That has been tried often enough, 
and experience shows that it always brings 
about a tremendous increase in prices, dou- 
bling or tripling our present prices or even 
more. Certainly it is a good deal better to 
pay taxes than to pay twice as much for 
everything you have to buy. Governments 
have sometimes tried to borrow the whole 
cost of a war without taxing, but if you bor- 
row too much, it has to some extent the 
same effect as printing paper money, and 
the people pay the cost of the war in in- 
creased prices for food, clothing, rent, and 
other things, a heavier burden even than 
taxes. 

The truth is that the financial burden of 
war, like the physical burden of war, like 
the casualty lists, falls upon the generation 
which is fighting the war, in One way or an- 
other. We cannot pass on to our descend- 
ants the cost of the war, but if we handle 
our military operations badly, or handle our 
foreign policy badly, or handle our finances 
badly. we will not only pay the cost of this 
war ourselves, but we will pass on to our 
children a world in which there no longer 
exists the freedom or the opportunity or the 
standard of comfort which we ourselves have 
enjoyed. I am convinced that in the long 
run, regardless of appearances, the easiest 
way to pay for it is by taxation to the heavi- 


est ext nt that will not disrupt the war 


effort. 

How .nuch should we raise in taxes? What 
percentage of our total income should be 
paid in taxes? Well, this fiscal year we are 
only paying about $12,000,000,000 to the Fed- 


eral Government, while it is spending 30 bil-- 


lions. The other 60 percent is being borrowed. 
If Mr. Mcrgenthau’s proposals Are enacted, 
the Federal Government ir the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1942, will collect in taxes 24 bil- 
lions to pay expenses of 63 or 3& percent, leav- 
ing 62 percent to be borrowed. My criticism 
of the program is that it is rather too small 
than too large. I believe we ought to raise 
half the cosi in tages. I entirely agree with 
Secretary Morgenthau’s own statement, and 
I quote “I should like to urge, therefore, the 
adoption and attainment of the goal the 
President has set, not as the maximum but 
as the very least that the American people 
can afford to provide at this critical time.” 

How shall this tremendous tax burden be 
distributed? That is the most difficult and 
controversial question. No one can be sure 
that he is right in his conclusions, but there 
are certain principles which ought to’ under- 
lie the decision. In the first place, everybody 
ought te contribute something. In the sec- 
ond place, those who are better off ought to 
contribute an increasingly greater percentage 
than those who are less well off. In the third 
place, no one should expect to profit from the 
war, in increased net returns from profits, 
dividends, interest, rents, wages, or prices. 

Taking first the principle that no one shall 
profit from the war, there can be no dis- 
agreement on this principle. When we con- 
sider that we are requiring millions of men 
to leave their homes and even their families 
to go to all sections of the world and put 
their lives in peril to defend the rest of us 
at a mere subsistence wage, those who stay 
at home ought to be glad if they come out of 
the war as well off as they went in. This is 
the basis, first, of the excess-profits tax. No 
corporation and no individual in business 
ought to make more than he made in nor- 
mal times. We ought to take away the ex- 
cess before we begin to consider what the 
normal tax on pre-war income ought to be. 
In principle the excess-profits tax ought to 
be 100 percent. Human nature being whai it 
is, and since this would remove all incentive 
to run a profitable business with economy 
and efficiency, I should favor a 90-percent 
tax on excess profits instead of the 75 per- 
cent suggested by the Treasury. I believe 
that a 10-percent interest in these profits 
would supply just about as much incentive 
to economy as a 25-percent interest, 





We should appiy the same principle to 
wages and prices. As a general principle, 
prices should only be increased in propor- 
tion to the increase in costs, and wage rates 
should only be increased in proportion to 
increases in the cost of living. There is no 
way to reach prices and wages by taxation, 
so we have tried to eliminate excess profits 
in these felds by price control and by a 
rather indefinite and unsatisfactory control 
of wage rates. 

In all three fields of profits and prices and 
wages we have to permit the adjustment of 
depressed and unfair conditions before we 
take the excess. An increase in wages must 
be permitted in industries or individual cases 
where they were unduly low. Farm prices 
must be permitted to increase to a relation- 
ship with other prices fair to the farmer. 
This is generally considered to be parity. 
Profits must be permitted to increase in de- 
pressed industries to a reasonable return on 
the capital invested. After the excess has 
been eliminated or recaptured or prevented, 
we can consider the question of taxing the 
normal income and profits that remain. 

The second principle I suggested was that 
everyone should pay something to the war 
effort. I don’t believe there is any man, 
woman, or child in the United States who 
isn’t willing to make a 5-percent or even a 
10-percent contribution out of his income in 
the shape of war taxes. Under the Treasury 
program Federal taxes will amount to 20 
percent of the national income, and I be- 
lieve they should amount to at least 25 per- 
cent. The Treasury proposes’ to take 170 
percent from anyone with an income of 
$100,000 and 90 percent of the income of the 
very wealthy. I believe this is drastic, but 
not unfair in this crisis. But it seems rea- 
sonable to me also that everyone, man, 
woman, and child, should pay from 5 to 
10 percent of his normal income as a war 
contribution. This principle is the justifica- 
tion for a generai sales tax or a general with- 
holding tax, which I shal] discuss in a mo- 
ment. The Treasury still resists any such 
tax, but Mr Roosevelt himself admits that 
we must face it sooner or later. He Said in 
January: “All through the years of the de- 
pression I opposed general excise and sales 
taxes, and I am as convinced as ever that 
they have no permanent place in the Federal 
tax system. In the face of the present finan- 
cial and economic situation, however, we 
may later be compelled to reconsider the 
temporary necessity of such measures.” The 
time has come to impose whatever taxes we 
are going to impose. If we must inevitably 
come to a sales tax, we might as well start 
this year. Of course, it should only be used 
to supplement a heavily graduated income 
tax. 

The third principle is that the people who 
are best able to pay should pay more heavily 
than the lower-income groups. The best 
method of reaching this is by.a graduated net 
income tax. We have always had that prin- 
ciple, and the Treasury proposal extends it 
to an extent which will seem very burden- 
some to many families. Under the proposed 
Treasury rates a family with a gross income 
of about $2.700 will pay $175 in income taxes, 
or about 6 percent; a family with a gross in- 
come of $5,500 will pay $805, or 15 percent; 
a family with an income of $11,000 will pay 
$2,435, or more than 22 percent; the brackets 
above $10,000 will pay from 42 to 90 per- 
cent. The tax is graduated about as steeply 
as anyone could ask. The burden on the 
wealthy and the middle-income groups is 
very heavy, but I don’t see how we can avoid 
it and it may be still heavier before the 
war is over 

On the other hand, while everyone agrees 
to the principle of a graduated tax, I be- 
lieve everyone also agrees that the income 
remaining to each man shall have some re- 
lation to what he had before. Differences in 
income represent differences in ability, in 
past thrift, and in vclue to the community. 
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Unless we are going to adopt communism 
and expect to level all incomes, we cannot 
say that every family shall be reduced to a 
gross income of $2,500 a year which will be 
approximately the average after Federal taxes. 
That would require an economic revolution 
and upset most of our normal activities. 
It would upset ‘he whole production pro- 
gram, so essential to success in the war. 
There is no doubt whatever that with the 
present rates every family with an income 
of $5,000 or more is going to have to adjust 


‘drastically its whole standard of living, even 


at the proposed tax rates. Any greater ad- 
justment would probably produce disloca- 
tions in every human relationship, which 
might destroy the very industrial and com- 
mercial structure to which we are looking 
for future taxes. 

There are those who feel that we should 
raise the entire war cost in taxes. They 
point out that our national income next year 
will be $115,000,000,000, whereas the amount 
of goods and services available for civilian 
use will be only fifty-five billion. In other 
words, the peope who get one hundred and 
fifteen billion won't be able to find things to 
buy of a value greater than fifty-five billion. 
Why not make them pay all the excess in 
taxes it is said? Everyone will be just as 
well off as before, except for the things they 
can’t get anyway. 

This sounds all right in theory, but it 
would really be grossly unfair to many in- 
dividuals in the lower-income groups and 
some others. Suppose two men, one who 
earned $2,500 last year and another one 
$1,500, perhaps because his plant did not 
work full time, or because he had just begun 
to learn the job Suppose they both re- 
ceive $2,500 this year, and suppose that the 
second man is a much better workman, or 
has been advanced to a better and more 
difficult task, or his plant is now running 
full time. The principle suggested would 
require him to pay $1,000 in taxes, whereas 
the man who always had $2,500 would pay 
nothing. This is only an example, but it is 
typical of millions of cases. We simply can- 
not tax individuals on the basis of im- 
provement over last year’s income. 


It is hard enough to do with corporations, 
and the effort to do so has produced many 
inequalities in the excess-profits tax, but it 
is impossible with individuals. There are a 
good many sound principles in taxation, but 
if any of them are pressed to extremes, par- 
ticularly when the rates are very high, the 
results turn out to be unjust to a large pro- 
portion of those taxed. 

To sum up, we have to spread the burden 
as equitably as possible on the basis of a 
man’s present income. We have to tax every- 
one. We have to tax the wealthy more 
heavily, but we have to leave them after 
taxes with an income having some distant 
relation to what they have been receiving in 
past years. At the same time we can’t tax 
a man more heavily simply because he has 
improved his condition since last year. 

Then we come to the question of taxing 
business ano corporations. Of course, all cor- 
porations are owned by somebody, bondhold- 
ers or stockholders. Furthermore, they dis- 
tribute to stockholders from 70 percent to 80 
percent of their earnings. Since these stock- 
holders are already being taxed, any tax on 
the net income of corporations is double taxa- 
tion. In other words, the earnings are taxed 
once when the corporation makes its return; 
and then the stockholder has to pay on his 
dividends, which are the same earnings, at 
the very high rates I have discussed. If a 
man conducts business in his own name, he 
only has to pay one tax, and the corporate 
taxes proposed by the Treasury are so high 
that it will certainly pay thousands of smaller 
businesses to give up their corporate char- 
ters and operate as individuals or partner- 
ships.. The chance of individual liability for 
debts will be much less than the certainty of 
corporate taxes. 
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years, is retained in the business to help build 
up the business, and while it may improve the 
stockholder’s values, he does not pay income 
taxon it. The tax on norma! profits this year 
has been 31 percent, and even that seems un- 
reasonable on any equitable basis on top of 
high taxes on dividends. The Treasury, how- 
ever, now proposes to increase it for corpora- 
tions of any considerable size to 55 percent, 
leaving them only 45 percent of the profits 
which they earned in normal times, besides 
taking 75 percent of the excess profits. 

As I see it, the result will be that nonwar- 
industry corporations must cut in half the 
normal dividends which they paid in prewar 
years. This would clearly be double taxa- 
tion and a gross discrimination against peo- 
ple who receive dividends from common 
stocks, particularly the common stocks of 
conservatively operated companies. Com- 
pare a man who hay retired, or his widow 
who has an income of $100 a month from 
dividends, with another man who has an in- 
come of $100 a month from wages, or salary, 
or interest on bonds. The man with divi- 
dends would have his income cut in half to 
$50 a month. The man with $100 a month 
from other sources would only pay $6 a 
month tax if unmarried nothing if married. 

One trouble is that the word “profits” is 
misunderstood. The profits of a corpora- 
tion to the extent that they are merely 
normal peacetime profits are simply a re- 
turn on past savings of people who have 
invested their saving: in stocks. Of course 
excess profits are a very different thing, 
but there seems no reason why one who 
has saved his money all his life and in- 
vested in stocks should be treated any more 
drastically with regard to his normal income 
than any other man who has saved. The 
size of the corporation has nothing to do with 
it, for many poor people have invested in 
stocks of large corporations, and many older 
people and widows ar? living on the dividends 
received from these stocks. The Treasury 
seems to be inspired with a hatred of any 
return on any money invested in a corpora- 
tion but its proposal is so clearly double tax- 
ation that it departs entirely from the gen- 
eral principle of taxing people in proportion 
to their ability to pay It is grossly inequi- 
table, not necessarily to the corporation, 
which is only an imaginary person anyway, 
but to its thousands of stockholders, many 
with limited means whose income comes 
from dividends. 

To correct this situation, I believe that the 
excess-profits tax should be increased from 
75 to 90 percent, and that there should 
be little if any increase in the tax on normal 
corporation profits. The total tax increase 
for corporations would probably be about the 
same under my plan. 

The Morgenthau program proposes in- 
creased taxes of $7,610,000,000. I criticize it 
with some hesitation at the present time 
because we have not completed our hearings, 
but it does not seem to me to be the all-out 
program which is necessary to meet the pres- 
ent situation. We know now about what 
we can spend in wartime. We ought to pro- 
vide the money by taxation to meet at least 
half of that expense. My first criticism, 
therefore, is that the Morgenthau program 
does not raise enough money. The reason is 
fairly obvious. It proposes a total increase 
of $7,600,000,000. Of this about six and one- 
half biilion comes from individual income 
taxes, corporation taxes, and estate taxes. 
These increases fall almost entirely on incomes 


over $2,500 a year, and largely on incomes over 
$5,000 a year. These incomes already provide 
most of the taxes. Out of a total estimated 
income of ninety-three billion in 1941, these 
taxes would come almost entirely from 
twenty-eight billion of income, and would 
not touch the other sixty-five billion of in- 
come. For the most part they would come 
from a minority of the income of the coun- 
try, and leave the majority of the country’s 
income almost untouched. The Morgenthau 
program includes one billion three hundred 
and forty miilion in excise taxes, almost en- 
tirely on drinks, cigarettes, and gasoline. 
While I approve of the principle of these 
taxes, there is a serious question whether 
these articles are not already so heavily taxed 
that we will fail to realize any increase in 
income by increasing the rates. I believe 
the Secretary’s estimate of return from all 
his proposed increases is in excess of what 
will actually be realized. 

In my opinion, the program falls down be- 
cause it only reaches a minority of the 
population, and should be supplemented by 
a sales tax or a general withholding tax. I 
have always opposed such a tax, but today 
I believe everyone should contribute, and 
this is the best way of securing that result. 
I estimate we could get at least $2,000,000,000 
additional from a 5-percent retail sales tax. 
at least four billion from a 10-percent retail 
sales tax. This would not decrease anyone’s 
standard of living, because there are so many 
things that people will not be able to buy, 
and so many things people will not be able 
to do, like traveling in automobiles, that they 
can well afford to pay this additional tax 
with the money they save. From the mail I 
am receiving, the people are in favor of such 
a tax. No one objects to contributing 5 per- 
cent to the war efforv. 

We have to remember another thing. The 
tremendous increase in national income is 
going largely to wages in the war industries. 
The increase in 1942 in this field is estimated 
to be $15,000,000,000. The Morgenthau plan 
practically does not reach this additional in- 
come at all unless it is spent for liquor, 
tobacco, or gasoline, which I hope it won’t be. 

I have always rather favored a general 
withholding tax than a sales tax, but it is 
more complicated, and it may be necessary to 
resort to withholding later as part of a com- 
pulsory saving plan. A retail sales tax is the 
simpiest, most direct, and easiest to under- 
stand of any general tax. It is not inflationary 
in the slightest degree, for the seller gets 
no more to spend than if there were no tax. 
The difference in price all goes to the Govern- 
ment. Standing by itself, it is unfair. Com- 
bined with a heavily graduated net income 
tax, I believe it is the best method of making 
all contribute equitably to the war effort. 

I have said enough to show you that the 
task of Congress is not pleasant. I can only 
assure you that the Congressmen and Sena- 
tors concerned with this problem are sincerely 
trying to work out the best possible system, 
one that will raise the money and will dis- 
tribute the burden equitably as we see it. 
When we get through I hope God and the 
country will forgive us. 





Prosecution of the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
IN THE idiiine co a UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Rrecorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by me on March 18 last 
in my home city of Chippewa Falls. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 
THE CHALLENGE 


Fellow Americans, shall this Nation and 
shall the great freedoms of this people be 
preserved to the latest generations? 

The record of the war thus far is a sobering 
one, though today the radio flashes to us the 
news of an American victory in the South 
Seas. Australian and American flyers have 
destroyed 23 ships of the Japanese. And then 
there is the great news—-General MacArthur 
is in Australia. 

MacArthur is great, because he possesses 
those great human anc spiritual qualities that 
result in foresight, in preparedness, in cour- 
age, in loyalty, in inspiration in his men and 
the leaders under him. He is a man of action, 
@ man who is constantly on the alert. We 
can expect that things wil! begin to move now 
that he is at the head of affairs in the South 
Seas. It is indeed an historic occasion. For 
the first time in history an American soldier 
is in complete command of all the forces in 
the South Seas, including those of the British 
Empire. 

Is this event ar omen of things to come? 
In the world of tomorrow is America to be 
asked to give leadership assistance, counsel, 
and aid to all the people all over the earth? 

When peace comes will we measure up to 
the demands of that leadership? 

These are indeed moving times we are living 
in. The world is changing for us and for all 
mankind. Will we be ready and on the 
alert to meet the calls and the challenges 
whatever they may be? 

I believe the American people realize that 
we are living in a changed and a changing 
world, that we will never go back to our yes- 
terdays again. Perhaps this is a call to 
America to become the chosen people, not 
to enslave other nations, but to elevate them; 
not to bring misery and poverty and suffer- 
ing to other nations, but to aid anu succor 
them; not to create conditions that will make 
for hatred and future wars, but to contrib- 
ute to the happiness and freedom of all 
Peoples. 

We did not seek this war. It was thrust 
upon us. The attacks on Pearl Harbor and 
Guam and Wake Island, and within a few 
days, the declaration of war upon us by 
Germany and Italy left this Nation with no 
alternative. We have known for a long time 
that the Axis Powers—Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Hirohito—have been planning to divide up 
the world Many of us had hoped and 
prayed that the Western Hemisphere could 
be kept out of the holocaust, but that, ap- 
parently, was not to be. 

While the record of the war thus far re- 
veals many serious setbacks, nevertheless 
we find encouragement in the stubborn and 
heroic resistance of our men in the Far 
East. It serves no purpose for us to assume 
the role of the back-room swivel-chair gen- 
eral or the rocking-chair admiral, but prob- 
ably it does serve some purpose for us to 
adjust our thinking and our planning to the 
developments of the war thus far. 

One fact is crystal clear: In the past 3 
months Japan has carved out a tremen- 
dous empire of wealth and has gained dom- 
ination in two-thirds of the Pacific. In 3 
months Japan has cut American supply lines 
to our sources of tin and rubber. In 3 months 
Japan has become almost a self-sufficient em- 
pire, with the addition of American terri- 
tory. There is almost no parallel for this 
conquest in recent history, though the con- 
quest was made almost by default. 

The plain facts are that we have been 
losing the war in the Far East, and we have 
been losing it in the southwest Pacific, and 
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we have been losing it in the Atlantic. That 
does not mean that our armed forces are 
losing the war. Nor. does it mean that the 
general public Lack home has been losing the 
war. 

Our losses thus far have resulted to a de- 
gree at least from the partial failure of cer- 
tain organized groups to recognize their re- 
sponsibi'ities and from shortcomings in 
Washington. 

I have faith that there will be a turn in 
the tide. I have faith that Washington will 
organize a decisive clearly defined plan of 
action which will be effective I have faith 
that our leadership in Washington will adopt 
a clearly defined labor policy which will elim- 
inate confusion and costly delay in our pro- 
duction. I have faith that Congress will call 
for an intelligent administration of the 
vages-and-hours law to meet the crucial de- 
mands of the hour. 

I think i+ is likely that the incompetence 
will be driven from Washington and that we 
will halt our drift toward socialization long 
enough to organize an efficient leadership for 
our war effort. Reforms must be secondary 
to the war effort. Crusades must be Ssec- 
ondary to the war effort. Politics and inter- 
nal appeasement must cease, and social pro- 
grams if they conflict wtih the war effort 
must be abandoned. This war calls for real- 
ism. This is a battle for survival and every- 
thing else has to be postponed. 

In the days up ihead Japan may blockade 
Australia and New Zealand may be an objec- 
tive. Australia may face an invasion in the 
north, near Darwin. India may be bombed 
and Ceylon may be occupied. Japan may 
reach out for the Aleutian Islands and may 
then strike at Alaska. 

The period between now and June is a 
critical one. The experts say that Hitler may 
move toward the south. Our problem will 
be to create a tremendous flow of weapons 
for training and equipping our expanding 
Army. Our problem will be to create effi- 
cient shipping to transport our materials and 
men to the war fronts. Our problem is to 
expand our production of war materials. 
Our problem is to adjust our thinking and 
planning. The demands for manpower will 
be tremendous. Our losses will be large. 
Our taxes will be drastic. Rationing will 
level off living standards. 

At the present time experts say that the 
military strength of Germany und Japan is 
about three to one against the United Na- 
tions. But they also point out that the po- 
tential military strength of the United Na- 
tions can give us a three to one edge. This 
strength is being mobilized slowly but surely. 
To translate that potential strength into ac- 
tual strength is the job of the people back 
home. We know that Britain and Russia 
have already mobilized as far as is humanly 
possible. It is up to us to create the supe- 
rior management or strength. That means 
that civilian work will almost have to be 
abandoned. That means that men and ma- 
terial and machines will have to be forced 
into war work. That means there will be 
lower standards of living—in a material 
sense at least. That means that our Army 
and Navy leadership will have to continue 
its efforts to unify and simplify its organi- 
zation. That means that our political 
leadership in Washington will likewise be 
forced to unify its leadership. 

Here in Wisconsin we fully recognize the 
obligation of the present—a tremendous ob- 
ligation. We fully appreciate the tremen- 
dous cost. And the people of Wisconsin will 
prove themselves as they always have in the 
past—100 percent loyal to the national effort. 


In our State we are a people stemming from 
many blood streams, but our loyalty is un- 
divided. We give freely of our men and our 
machines and our money that our freedoms 
may be preserved 

Every machine of war used for the defense 


of America in these perilous times in some 
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degree, at least, was created in the factories 
of this great State, and Wisconsin boys are 
found in every branch of our armed forces. 

War changes our method of living, our 
economy, and our responsibility to the State. 

The great freedoms which the conquered 
nations no longer have still remain a part of 
America. They are our heritage to preserve 
for generations to come. 

As long as human nature remains what it 
is there will be inequalities, but this we do 
know—that the poorest and the richest in 
America share alike in the great freedoms. 
There is no inequality in our freedoms, and 
there is no spiritual inequality in this land. 

This we also know—that the Constitution 
of the United States and the Bill of Rights 
are shared by all alike. 

Material things, of course, are not equally 
shared. Neither is the responsibility of con- 
structively using material things equally 
shared. He who has most has the greater 
obligation, but we do know that no civiliza- 
tion has ever produced such a widespread 
distribution of the blessings of civilization, 
such a high standard of living. 

I am frank to say that in my opinion this 
will probably be a long war, and that we 
Americans will see taxes as we have never 
seen them before. But, fully recognizing the 
Seriousness of the situation, we are. going 
to willingly and gladly make the sacrifice. 

I might add, also, that this is a time for 
public representatives and for Government 
to make sacrifices. Government must lead 
the way. I feel that it won’t be long before 
Government will have to enact legislation 
eliminating nondefense frills in Govern- 
ment. I mean this: Getting rid of all non- 
defense governmental agencies or at least 
demobilizing them to a large degree. Gov- 
ernment must be geared to a wartime effi- 
ciency. The tremendous cost of this war 
effort is going to require such action. 

The people back home will have a lot to 
do with this. The undertow of your reac- 
tion back home will be felt by the legisla- 
tors of the Nation and will make it impera- 
tive that this action be taken. 

War is a great leveler. It levels individ- 
uals and nations in a common cause and a 
common effort. It forces us now to do what 
I have always opposed in peacetime, namely, 
it forces us to centralize a strong central 
authority. 

The Axis nations have an even more strong- 
ly centralized central authority both in war- 
time and in peacetime. 

There is this great difference and it is a 
fundamental one. In the Axis nations, indi- 
viduals are subordinated to the state be- 
cause the state says so. In the democracies, 
individuals are now in wartime subordinated 
to the state because they themselves say so. 

Even in a war period, however, we, as indi- 
viduals and as a people, do not lose our 
freedoms. We still possess the freedom of 
religion, assembly, press, and speech. These 
freedoms do not exist in the Axis Powers. 

Because they exist in this country, we face 
a greater responsibility. Because our entire 
war program is rooted in the authority of 
the people rather than in the arbitrary de- 
cision of an iron-handed government, our 
responsibility for its successful prosecution 
is greater than the responsibility which falls 
on the shoulders of the individual in the 
Axis lands. 

In the Axis lands, men cower under the 
lash of a dictator and shrink from the clank 
of the chains of bondage. 

In this land we do what we do because we 
will it as a free people. We give gladly of 
ourselves to a great cause, not because we are 
driven to it—cringing under the lash of a 
dictator—but with chins up, walking erect 
and unafraid, because we seek to preserve 
for our children the blessings which we have 
enjoyed as a free people. 

I said a moment ago that these great 
freedoms impose an added obligation upon 








us in wartime. Freedom dies by neglect or 
abuse, but freedom thrives and grows dy- 
namically when it is used to express the 
united convictions of a united people. 

There is no room for dissension in Amer- 
ica today. There is no room in America 
today for those who would create dissension, 
and for those who seek to divide us. 

There is no room in America today for 
those who place the welfare of any small 
group in the balance scales against the wel- 
fare of human liberties for a great people 
and their children yet unborn. 

This is a time for tolerance and under- 
standing. We face a common foe and we are 
fighting a common battle for a common cause. 

Individual segments of our economy must 
recognize that they are part of a great eco- 
nomic whole and must subordinate their 
group interest to the economic well-being of 
an entire nation. 

If we listen, we can hear the roar of mighty 
furnaces forging the sinews for a great war 
machine which will protect our liberties. 

If we listen, we can hear the thunder of 
marching men carrying into battle on many 
fronts the ideals, the hopes, and the destiny 
of a great people; and if we listen, we can 
hear the clarion call of a unitéd people who 
realize that their destiny hangs in the balance 
and who have fervently dedicated themselves 
to make every sacrifice necessary to win the 
war. 

We cannot merely say these things. There 
must be more than lip service. We must live 
them. They must become part of the fiber of 
our hearts and minds so that every decision 
we make in our daily lives is based on a bed- 
rock analysis of whether or not that action 
aids our war effort. 

Unless we get results and get them soon, 
our very liberty is at stake. The Chief Exec- 
utive is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
the Navy and in exercising his war powers can 
virtually control the economic and military 
life of this Nation. 

Everything is subordinated to getting re- 
sults, What we are fighting for is not simply 
to protect life and property, but the Amer- 
ican way of life in which all men are pos- 
sessed of certain unalienable rights—life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness—a way 
of life where government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed, 
where freedom of religion, speech, press, as- 
sembly, and petition, exist as a matter of 
right, a way of life where government is the 
servant and the people are the masters, a 
way of life which has given us the highest 
standard of living the world has ever known, 
and a way of life which has preserved free- 
dom for us. 

In the trying days up ahead, yours will be 
the privilege of applying the antidote of 
reason and calmness and judgment to the un- 
poised minds and to the folks who will be 
sodden with discouragement and fear. Yours 
will be the job of aiding the Government in 
making ineffective the efforts of the fifth 
columnists and the defeatists. 

Victory will be won both on the battle- 
fields and on the home front... On the home 
front the battle resolves itself into a battle 
for production and morale. 

The battle for production is a battle waged 
in factories. It calls for the same sacrifices 
of personal interest and the same devotion 
to duty which our soldiers give so unspar- 
ingly. It calls also for a civilian and a gov- 
ernmental tightening of the belt—an aban- 
donment of peacetime frills—and a fervent 
and realistic desire to foot the bills. 

Morale is a more intangible commodity, but 
just. as vital. It doesn’t call for a highly 
ballyhooed, empty chest-thumping patriot- 
ism. It calls for a conviction and a faith 
rooted deep in the hearts and minds of the 
American people. 

It calls for a devotion to country, not the 
blind, unthinking devotion of the Axis 
slaves but a devotion which flames from the 
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fires of an understanding of what we have 
and what we would stand to lose if we didn’t 
win our yictory, not only the victory of the 
war but the victory of the peace, because 
peace may bring a crisis as serious as war. 

On February 11, 1861, Lincoln said at In- 
dianapolis, and as ar. elected Representative 
of the people I repeat this in all humility: 
“I appeal to you again to constantly bear 
in mind that not with politicians, not with 
Presidents, not with office seekers, but with 
you, is the question: Shall the Union and 
shall the liberties of this country be preserved 
to the latest generations?” - 

This is still the challenge which confronts 
the American people, and it is with the Amer- 
ican people themselves that the future of our 
country rests. 

You, as leaders and as individuals, can do 
much to work out educational and social 
programs correlated in a program designed to 
prevent a recurrence of the disillusioned pe- 
riod of cynicism, shell-shocked morality, and 
spiritual starvation, which followed the last 
war. 

You, as individuals and as leaders, can do 
much to reinstate wherever possible the tradi- 
tional American doctrines of thrift and econ- 
omy. We have to measure up to our respon- 
sibilities not only in winning the war for 
freedom but in preserving that freedom in 
the chaos which might follow. 

Because we enter this conflict with un- 
stained hands, we can do so, serene in the 
faith that our righteous cause will win a just 
victory and that there will be a rebirth and 
@ reaffirmation of those things in which we 
believe and for which we fight. 





Labor and War Production 
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oO 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a splendid 
editorial published in the Montgomery 
(Ala.) Advertiser, of March 22, 1942, en- 
titled: “Must Our Nation Be Torn to 
Pieces?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MUST OUR NATION BE TORN TO PIECES? 

For 8 months the Advertiser has been in 
favor of giving President Roosevelt the au- 
thority to eliminate time-and-a-half pay in 
specified industries where the war effort is 
being handicapped. 

The Advertiser has been insisting almost 
daily that mediation and arbitration must 
take the place of strikes in settling labor 
disputes = 

But today the Advertiser looks with fear, 
and no little suspicion, upon the wave of hys- 
terical shouting which has as its rallying cry: 
“Down with strikes, down with the 40-hour 
week, down with labor unions.” 

Today the Advertiser pleads with all persons 
who are interested in this Nation’s war effort 
to stop, look, and listen before becoming a 
part of a movement which is tearing down 
faster than it is building. 

There are several groups who are doing the 
shouting. 

First of all, there are sincere, honest people 
who have not previously taken an active part 
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on either side of the various labor issues. 
Many of them are parents who are receiving 
letters from their soldier sons abroad. 

Then there are the herd-minded who go 
along with whatever opinion happens to be 
predominant, shouting with the chorus. 

Capitalizing on this movement is the 
whole directory of Roosevelt haters, who 
have opposed the administration at any and 
every opportunity that has arisen in the 
last 9 years, regardless of the issue. They 
now see an opportunity to destroy Roosevelt. 
They have one eye cocked on the coming 
congressional elections in the hope the Re- 
publicans will get control of the House. 

Finally, there are some who have a selfish 
interest—which has nothing to do with the 
war effort—in eliminating what remains of 
the New Deal. 

Whatever may be the importance of the 
time-and-a-half payments for overtime, it 
is not important enough to justify the ruth- 
less destruction of the American people's 
faith in their Government and in their Pres- 
ident at this hour 

Among those propagandists who are rid- 
ing this issue there are many who distort 
the facts. In a signed letter written to 
newspapers all over the United States, E. K. 
Gaylord, editor and publisher of the Daily 
Oklahoman, speaks of the demand to “abol- 
ish the law limiting the workweek to 40 
hours.” 

The propaganda sheets sent out by this 
paper carry this same implication—that 
there is a limitation of 40 hours in the war 
industries. 

Such an implication is not true. 

Now comes the Southern States Industrial 
Council, the most consistent New Deal- 
hating organization in the South, and issues 
a statement under the name of its president, 
which says: 

“America is losing the war for one funda- 
mental reason and only one: Our own Goy- 
ernment—meaning primarily the President 
of the United States—still stubbornly per- 
sists in the attempt simultaneously to fight 
a foreign war and wage an internal eco- 
nomic revolution—and wars are not, never 
were, and never can be won that way. Come 
hell or high water—and notwithstanding the 
tragedy of France—the New Deal must go 
on.” 

This charging of responsibility fur 1:osing 
the war, this charging that the President 
of the United States is conducting an “in- 
ternal economic revolution” would be looked 
upon as treasonable in any other nation 

It is Thomas J. Wallner and the Southern 
States Industrial Council who are fomenting 
an “internal economic revolution.” 

No new New Deal legislation has heen 
introduced in 18 months. Can any person 
cite an attack on “business” by the Presi- 
dent in that time? 

As for France, the 40-hour week and labor 
unions were not responsible for that tragedy. 
The French New Deal program had been 
thrown into the discard and most labor-union 
leaders arrested and imprisoned long before 
Nazi troops captured the Maginot Line. The 
reason for France’s fall was that too many 
Frenchmen chose to fight each other rather 
than Hitler. 

We cannot have a divided America, a fight 
to destroy Roosevelt, and at the same time 
fight against the Axis with our full vigor. 

There are flaws in the administration’s 
lagor program, to be sure. Strikes must be 
stopped, to be sure. But the fight against 
strikes is not sound unless it recognizes that 
both American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations are com- 
mitted to a policy of no strikes. The fight 
against strikes is not sound unless it recog- 
nizes that there have been fewer man-hours 
lost from strikes in the last 90 days than 
during any comparable period in the last 20 
years. 
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The Advertiser is not an authority on war 
production. It assumes, however, that Don- 
ald Nelson, Gen. Wiiliam S. Knudsen, and 
Robert Patterson are. These men say that 
the only immediate change necessary is abo- 
lition of double time for Sunday work where 
it is in effect, The President has agreed, and 
such a change is an immediate goal. 

It is not altogether how long a man works, 
but also how vigorously, whether he puts his 
heart into it. American workmen are hu- 
man. They are not going to be as enthusias- 
tically behind the war effort if they know 
that their well-known enemies are making 
capital of the war situation. 

Those who seek personal advantage on this 
issue now are as much “gimme boys” as any- 
one else. 

There are many things wrong with some 
labor unions, and with some labor leaders. 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman S. Ar- 
nold lists a number of abuses in his testimony 
before the House committee. Such abuses, 
however, do not justify an all-out fight 
against all labor unions and all labor leaders 
in time of war. 

There are flaws in the wages-and-hours law, 
there have been unreasonable and irritating 
policies in its administration. Newspapers, 
along with other employers have been con- 
cerned with the problems. But if making 
corrections means capitalizing on the war 
hysteria and the understandable fears of 
mothers ana fathers, it is not worth dividing 
America and destroying the faith of the 
American people in their Government to get 
such corrections made 

Finally. to those mothers and fathers who 
have sent the Advertiser copies of an edi- 
torial from the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
which is being widely distributed in Alabama: 
Like the father whose letter composes the 
bulk of this editorial, you are naturally in- 
terested in the welfare of your loved ones. Do 
you think this war can be ended quickly by 
helping to destroy the Nation’s faith in 
Franklin D. Rooseveli, Donald Nelson, Gen- 
eral Knudsen, and the present leaders of 
Congress? Do you think this war can be won 
more quickly by helping to divide America 
into hysterical groups, each shouting invec- 


_ tives against the other? 


Franklin D. Roosevelt has four sons in the 
Army and Navy, all of them either already 
in combat units or preparing for combat 
service 

The Advertiser assumes that if Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is not interested in his country, as 
the Southern States Industrial Council 
charges, he is at least interested in his sons. 





Pre-War Statements of Hon. William H. 
Smathers and Former Senator Walter E. 


Edge . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp statements 
made by a former member of this body 
and also statements made by the senior 
Senator from New Jersey {Mr. Smatu- 
ERS], as they appear in the Atlantic City 
Press, Atlantic City, N. J., under date of 
March 23. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


DON’T FORGET 


A few years ago former United States Sen- 
ator Walter E. Edge, on his return from 
Europe, commenting on Mr. B. M. Baruch’s 
statement that Europe was a “tinder box,” 
said: “That is a lot of nonsense.” Mr. Edge 
then further said: “There is no immediate 
danger of war in Europe.” 

Nineteen months before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor your United States Senator WILLIAM 
H. SmatHers sent the following telegram to 
President Roosevelt: 

“This country needs 100,000 airplanes to 
defend itself from a dictator’s attack upon 
us which is inevitable. Urge you to ask 
Congress for an appropriation to provide Na- 
tion with 100,000 planes.” 

Several days ago the President asked Con- 
gress for $17,000,000,000 to provide for 148,000 
planes. 

If you or I would have made the poor 
prophecy which Mr. Edge did, you or I would 
not publicly volunteer further advice in na- 
tional matters. 

Yet, Mr. Edge, the aforementioned prophet, 
recently attacked Senator SMATHERS imputing 
a “rubber stamp” consistency to your Sen- 
ator’s Wake Up America speech. If 100-per- 
cent support of our President and wisdom in 
foreseeing the necessity for 100,000 planes 
earns Senator SMATHERS’ speech the reference 
of “rubber stamp”—then I say more rubber 
stamps—today rubber is valuable. 

If we had listened to Senator SMATHERS 19 
mouths before Pearl Harbor instead of listen- 
ing to advisers who thought there would be 
no war, we would now be in a better position. 





Heed Nelson’s Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Heed Nelson’s Warning,” pub- 
lished in the Chicago Sunday Times of 
March 15, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


HEED NELSON’S WARNING 


There was time to avert the disaster at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Sleek P—40 pursuit ships—better than any- 
thing the Japs had in the air—were lying 
asleep at the airfields around the great forts 
of Oahu 

There was time to wake their silent motors 
and to send them snarling into the air to 
knock down the treacherous attackers. 

There was time after Pvt. Joseph L. 
Lockard picked up the flight of the invaders 
and alertly reported their presence to a 
superior officer. Because there was time, be- 
cause one young soldier cried out in warning, 
he is now promoted to staff sergeant, being 
honored by his country with a Distinguished 
Service Medal 

To Lockard, said Under Secretary of War 
Robert Patterson: “May the warning of dan- 
ger to your country never go unheeded 
again.” 
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There is time now for the United States 
and her allies to save civilization from the 
barbarism of the Axis. 

There is time to make all the buzzing little 
fighters and screaming dive bombers and 
roaring heavy bombers needed to win for 
liberty and democracy. 

There is time to turn out the great tanks, 
the thundering guns, the racing jeeps and 
the the plodding cargo carriers. 

But there is so little time! 

Here is another fighting American who is 
giving an alarm like Lockard’s. There still is 
time, in this instance. 

Donald M. Nelson is telling off the precious 
hours that remain. To assemble the huge 
arsenal which we must have by the end of 
this year there remain but 292 days. To- 
morrow there will be 291. Tuesday the mar- 
gin is down to 290. 

They heard Private Lockard when he gave 
warning of the planes approaching Oahu. 
But no one heeded. Disaster followed. 

The Nation hears Donald M. Nelson—but 
is he heeded? Or will his cry of warning, 
his daily plea for speed and more speed, also 
fall on deaf ears? 

If it does fall on deaf ears, disaster will fol- 
low as surely as it did on December 7. 

There is only one way to avert that dis- 
aster. That is for every tool, every machine, 
every foundry, every mill which is working 
on the sinews of war to be on the job 168 
hours every week. 

Whatever stands in the way of that must 
go—profits as usual, hours as usual, labor 
disputes as usual—anything and everything 
as usual. 

If ever again anything is to be as usual, 
those plants must operate day and night 
without let-up—starting now and continu- 
ing until the fight is won. 

Listen, America! 

“May the warning of danger to your coun- 
try never go unheeded again.” 





Texans Demand Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of March 
24, 1942, relating to a mass meeting of 
citizens in Dallas, Tex., on Sunday, March 
22, 1942, at which the citizens of Texas 
demanded action in the present war. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

TEXAN>s SPEAK—“WE WANT ACTION!” 

Mr. President, Members of the Senate, 
Members of the House: This declaration 
adopted by mass meeting of citizens at Dallas, 
Tex., Sunday, March 22, 1942: 

I 

Today we speak as citizens of America. No 
smaller issue has any standing here. 

The very house of civilization is on fire, and 
we must save it. All else must stand aside. 
II 
Our President has declared, as purposes for 

every American: 

“1. We shall not stop work for a single day. 
If any dispute arises, we shall keep on work- 








ing while the dispute is solved, by mediation, 
conciliation, or arbitration—until the war is 
won, 

“2. We shall not demand special gains or 
special privileges or advantages for any one 
group or occupation.” 

Production Chief Donald Nelson has de- 
clared: 

“The war can be lost in Washington. It 
cannot be won here. That can be done only 
on the battle lines that now extend around 
the world and on the production lines that 
extend across this Nation. Those production 
lines will determine whether we hold the 
enemy battle lines and whether ultimately we 
crush the enemy.” 

And again: 

“We on the production lines must abandon 
every other consideration, except increasing 
production and increasing it every day. 
* * * The attack begins here—here at 
home—here on the production line. It is a 
production offensive we must have before we 
can carry the war to a successful offensive 
against the enemy.” 

We agree, totally and completely. We 
speak for every class of our population. 
Workers in labor, agriculture, industry, and 
every branch of our people join in this solemn 
declaration. 

We have been waiting for action, but our 
war machine still turns too slowly. 

Total war production has been handicapped 
by excess war profits, or locks-outs, on one 
hand; and by strikes, and excessive overtime 
pay, on the other hand. No adequate legal 
protection exists to prohibit these evils for 
the future. 

There is no such situation for our fighting 
men! They work—and sweat—and die—for 
our protection—and have no opportunity for 
private gain. 

We cannot win this war with only money 
or credit, speeches or slogans. We must have 
war production, on a colossal scale. We must 
have it—now! 

Ir 


Therefore, we demand a war law, com- 
manding 100-percen, cooperation by both 
management and labor in all essential in- 
dustries, and sweeping aside all obstacles to 
total war production: 

(1) Prohibiting all lock-outs by manage- 
ment and strikes by !abor; 

(2) Providing that anyone responsible for 
a strike or lock-out, or taking any part in 
one, shall be subject to draft immediately 
by the Government, for work either in indus- 
try or the military force. 

We further demand a sincere, impartial, 
vigorous program to prevent all excess war 
profits, on one hand; and to encourage a 
great contribution by our workers, on the 
other hand. 

We recommend, for the duration of the 
war, a lengthening of the standard week to 
48 hours. This would not lower the hasic 
Wages under present law, nor prevent over- 
time bonus beyond 48 hours. It would not 
bar higher wages, based on merit or justified 
by the cost of living. But it would let our 
millions of patriotic workers do more for 
their country, and still get pay at standard 
rates for the additional hours of work. 

Iv 


It has been said that the American people 
are complacent, asleep. 

That is not so. We are wide awake; we 
are thoroughly aroused; and we will be heard. 

Mr. Presidént, we call on you to miake 
winning this war your first and supreme pur- 
pose. We call on you to ask the Congress 
immediately for the above war law. We call 
on you to “lose your doors, and the doors of 
all your departments, against the lobbyists 
and representatives of every self-seeking 
group, now slowing down the war program. 

Members of the Senate, Members of the 
House of Representatives, we call on you to 
Carry out your own obligations to the Amer- 
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e, to stay on your jobs, to support 
the above war law, to close your 
against the lobbyists and repre- 
of every self-seeking group, now 
down the war program. 

v 


In fallen France, in all the conquered na- 
tions, where are the private gains of either 
labor or management? 

Above all, we want unity of our people— 
unity of action—and courageous, impartial, 
unselfish leadership at Washington. 

Stand aside, all selfish groups, collectors of 
blood money. 
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We are thoroughly aroused. We want 


action. 





MacArthur Promises “the Truth” About 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an extremely in- 
teresting article entitled “MacArthur 
Promises ‘the Truth’ About War, Requests 
Cooperation.” The article is by Harold 
Guard, United Press correspondent, and 
is published in the Washington Daily 
News of March 24, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PRAISE FOR THE PRESS—-MAC ARTHUR PROMISES 
“THE TRUTH” ABOUT WAR, REQUESTS COOPERA- 
TION 


(By Harold Guard) 


GENERAL MacARTHUR’S HEADQUARTERS, AUS- 
TRALIA, March 24.—-Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
said today that he and the United States 
Government were going to tell the American 
public the truth about the war in the south- 
west Pacific. 

In a statement remarkable for its frank- 
ness, General MacArthur appealed for the 
aid of the press. 

He said newspaper correspondents were one 
of the most valuable proponents of a modern 
army and continued: 

“Men will not fight and wiil not die unless 
they know what they are fighting for. 

“In democracies it is essential that the 
public know the truth. 

“If not, their imaginations come into play. 

“It is therefore of prime importance that 
the public be instructed so they can sum- 
mon all their confidence, all their determina- 
tion, all their purpose in support of the war 
effort.” 

General MacArthur said he needed the 
help of correspondents. 

“Without it,” he added, “we cannot get 
the maximum out of the situation. We need 
the maximum in order to win.” 

General MacArthur recalled how in 1915, 
when he was a young General Staff major, 
the late Newton D. Baker, Woodrow Wilson’s 
Secretary of War, gave him the job of press 
relations in the War Department at Wash- 
ington. 

“I put into the job something of the ideas 
I have just outlined to you,” Gen. MacArthur 
said, 


| 
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“Since then I have been identified with the 
press and it has been of the greatest aid and 
value. 

“What I have said does not mean that what 
we give out here you have to take and use. 
It does not mean that you have to limit your- 
selves to canned news. It does not even mean 
that you have to abstain from criticism. 

“But I hope that before you criticize you 
wi’ avail yourselves of all the facts, and if you 
do, you will find that most of the criticism 
disappears.” 





Effect of Concentration of Defense 
Industries on Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesdoy, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the ReEcorp an article from 
the Preston (Md.) News of March 12, 
1942, on the question of defense indus- 
tries and small business in tae urban 
areas, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE DANGERS OF DEFENSE DISLOCATIONS 


Since the beginning of the defense program, 
the Preston News has pointed out the dangers 
of the development of defense dislocations 
caused by the concentration of large defense 
industries in the already congested metro- 
politan areas. 

The all-out defense program must go ahead 
at a speed that couldn’t be achieved except 
for preservation of democracy, life, and iiberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, but we must 
also go all-out to find ways and means of 
minimizing unemployment. The freezing of 
private material and the industrial change- 
overs from normal production to war commit- 
ments are creating an internal problem of 
tremendous proportions. Unless quick action 
is taken to relieve the sudden upset, it is 
possible that disastrous displacement might 
follow. 

Ways must be quickly found to equalize 
business thrown out of gear by required de- 
fense industry or we can expect a serious 
small and rural business probiem in an econ- 
omy of plenty. 

The first danger comes from the dislocation 
of workers. Some areas have no defense in- 
dustries other than agriculture. While food 
for defense is one, if not the most important, 
element in our all-out war campaign, labor 
drawn away from the urban areas, where 
there is reasonable housing and other normal 
facilities, is creating a real housing problem 
in the metropolitan areas, in addition creat- 
ing a labor problem in the smaller communi- 
ties. Metropoiitan transportation has been 
terribly overtaxed and should our armed serv- 
ices be required to move protective troops 
into these areas quickly, we are fearful of the 
hazards they would experience in trying to 
get through the traffic. But that is not the 
theme of this editorial. 

What we are really experiencing is an 
economy of scarcity in most rural areas and 
an economy of plenty with headaches in most 
metropolitan centers. 

There must be innumerable defense as- 
sembly jobs that could be “farmed out” to 
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smaller communities of the Nation. The 
way things now stand, we have most of our 
eggs in one basket. For instance, there seems 
to be little reason why shipbuilding ways 
couldn’t be located at severa] points along 
the bay where workers could live at home. 

Senator Georce L. Rapcuirre has long in- 
terested himself in the problems of the 
smaller communities and, only recently, he 
discussed the dangers of the development of 
defense dislocations with Mr. Donald Nelson. 

Ways must be quickly found to equalize 
business. We believe that, as usual, the 
Senator, with the help of local persons, will 
find a new way of life for the smaller com- 
munities, so our people can work on defense 
jobs and live at home without jeopardizing 
farm employment. 








Bonds Versus Bondage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, last 
night I attended an enjoyable banquet 
given by the Order of Ahepa. This 
organization is taking a very important 
part in our national defense program. 
There I found a brief statement entitled 
“Bonds Versus Bondage,” written by Mr. 
James Shenos, president of the local 
chapter of Ahepa. To me it seems very 
appropriate at this time, and I ask that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


No nation is greater than the people who 
compose and govern it; no nation can progress 
more than the vision of its leaders will per- 
mit; no nation can operate effectively unless 
its citizens are alert, cooperative, and willing 
to participate in every activity. Shall we 
Ahepans, a great order in a great nation, be an 
exception? The answer is, “No!” There is 
strength in union, and we shall stand united. 
We will have faith in our leaders and support 
them in winning the war. We will buy 
United States bonds and end bondage. We 
shall save and save democracy. We shall en- 
courage conservation and end concentration. 
We shall not become complacent but shall 
become ever watchful and maintain an eter- 
nal vigilance for any signs of sabotage and 
report same to the proper authorities. 

Do not hesitate to admit that you are 
Greek, but above all, remember you are an 
American; think and act American. In help- 
ing to preserve democracy you are faithfully 
carrying out one of the most worthy objects 
of the constitution of the American Hellenic 
Order of Ahepa. 

“To arouse mankind to the realization that 
tyranny, wherever it may exercise its baneful 
power, is a menace to the life, property, pros- 
perity, honor, and integrity of every nation; 
and that the preservation of our liberties can 
be assured, only as this country becomes the 
champion of liberty and the defender and 
protector of all oppressed and downtrodden 
peoples.” 

Although Capitol Chapter, No. 236, bemoans 
the loss of so many of its worthy brothers, it 
does so with an exalted sensation of pride, 
because these young gallants have given their 
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services so ‘unselfishly in the defense of their 
country during this great emergency. We 
salute them. We, the rear guard at home, 
shall make it our solemn duty to support 
these brave and stout-hearted American- 
Evzones to the utmost of our abilities. 
Buy your share of freedom—buy bonds 
today; tomorrow may be too late. 
JAMES SHENOS, 
President, 


War Production and Labor Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 24 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, my desk is piled high with let- 
ters dealing with the war production and 
labor policies of this Nation. Letters 
and telegrams received by me opposing 
labor restrictions about balance in num- 
ber and vigor the communications de- 
manding conscription of labor. Let no 
man deceive himself; abolition of the 
40-hour law and overtime and the right 
to strike is nothing less than conscrip- 
tion of labor. It is true that we conscript 
men for the Army, and perhaps we should 
conscript business, industry, capital, la- 
bor, and everything else. If such dras- 
tic steps are necessary to win this war, 
most certainly we should take them; but 
may we not be honest enough to call it 
by the ugly word “conscription” and cor- 
rectly think of it as such, and then not 
complain if conscription becomes 100 per- 
cent in this land of the free. 

In this connection, I ask that two let- 
ters taking opposite viewpoints be 
nrinted in the Recorp. Neither is a 
form letter. Both are very sincere and 
frank, and both are directly from the 
grass roots whence America gains her 
strength. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

PaRSHALL, CoLo., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. Ep. C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JonHnson: I have been told that 
Mr. Kaltenborn, the commentator, was very 
severe this morning in his broadcast, about 
the President and the Congress, and wished 
his hearers to write to their Congressmen. 
It will need hard words to convey what I 
think. 

I am informed that the House passed a 
bill that would have made it unlawful to 
strike in any defense industry; and that 
the bill now is held up in a Senate committee 
and that the Senate passed the Connally 
antistrike bill only to have it killed in the 
House. Why are such things done, Mr. 
JOHNSON? Do the Members of the House 
vote for such a bill with the expectation of 
having the Senate kill it? While the House 
Members can tell people “the House is not 
to blame?” Can that be possible? If so, 
how outrageously disgusting. 

Is there one sane reason for union work- 
ers or any worker, wnder present conditions, 
getting pay and a half for overtime? Does 


the soldier on guard drop his gun when his 
hour is passed, or does he wait till the 
relief comes? Do the men of the Army quit 
at 4 o’clock or 6 o’clock, when they are 
opposite the enemy? Do our men of the 
Navy stop when the regular lunch time 
comes? Do they get pay and a half for 
overtime? 

Of course we shall win the war, but the 
delay in production will be one cause of the 
death of many soldier lads and others. Why 
is delay allowed? We do not relish the idea 
of having a dictator; but are we not allow- 
ing some of our labor leaders to dictate to 
us? Some seem to think the leaders are 
doing all they can to avoid strikes. I do 
not believe it. I do think a secret ballot 
of the rank and file of workers would show a 
better spirit. 

It is not dignified to say that two-thirds 
of Congress does not have the spirit of a 
louse; but that spirit is just what we must 
fight. It may be that we shall be ready to 
delouse the world by 1943 or 1945. But is it 
not possible that we shall be bled to death 
by that time? 

Yours respectfully, 
E. T. GARDNER. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 17, 1942. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The average worker today in all 
lines of production is under such a terrific 
strain that even if the 40-hour week were 
suspended it would be impossible for him to 
put out work in a longe time, because the 
human system can stand just so much. 

I am saying this because I think I am in a 
position to know. Being connected with one 
of the largest marufacturing concerns in 
Denver, I know that a man on a production 
line after 7 hours’ wor starts to taper off, be- 
cause, combined with the monotony of his 
work and the vast amount of energy con- 
sumed he must do so. Any extension of his 
hours beyond this would result in faulty work, 
loss of material, and worst of all undermining 
his morale. Workers that have frequent time 
for recreation make the most productive 
workers and everyone knows that America 
leads the world in enthusiastic, loyal workers, 
due primarily to the fact that they can look 
forward to these periods of freedom and 
recreation, and thet the country will not try 
by legislation to force them to lose any of 
these things. 

There are at present over 4,000,000 unem- 
ployed, an increase of a million since January 
(so the papers say). These 4,000,000 workers 
should be put to work before any attempt is 
made to change the present 40-hour-week law. 
I understand that these 4,000,000 unemployed 
are what are termed “employables.” 

I wish to state that I am not a member of 
any union, or connected with them in any 
way 

I would suggest that you vote against any 
attempt to suspend the 4N-hour workweek or 
overtime-pay provisions of the existing law. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN F. JOHNSON. 





Laissez Faire in 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, on Sunday night, the Amer- 
ican people listened to Walter Winchell. 
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There may be some question as to the 


_guthenticity of his remarks, or the au- 


thority with which he speaks. It has been 
suggested that he is close to the White 
House and on occasions expresses its 
views. He indicated to the American 
people and to the Congress in his Sunday 
night broadcast that the President will 
not change his labor policy and he sug- 
gests, as well, to the Committee on Ways 
anc Means,’that the President will veto 
any tax bill not in accordance with his 
wishes. 

If we can take the words of Mr. Win- 
chell at their value, we must interpret 
them to mean that the wishes of the 
American people, which they are today 
expressing with great vehemence, will 
not move the administration from its 
chosen position, particularly as regards 
taxes and labor, and still we pride our- 
selves in being a democracy. We are 
told that the sovereign people possess 
the power; and this same people is ex- 
pressing itself in understandable terms. 
They ask for corrective legislation on this 
disturbing labor question. And on the 


other hand, they are willing to pay the . 


tax that the Congress ask for the prose- 
cution of this war. They are not so con- 
cerned about the type of tax—they want 
it equitable, but they want, first of all, 
unity of purpose on the part of the ad- 
ministration in its prosecution of the 
war. And they do not want the contin- 
uation of a social revolution within the 
country, transcending in many respects 
on the part of some of the leadership of 
the administration, the major objectives 
of the war. 

I include herewith an editorial from 
the Washington Post, under date of 
March 23, the title of which is “Laissez 
Faire in 1942.” 


LAISSEZ FAIRE IN 1942 


Thurman Arnold’s indictment of labor 
unions for various antisocial practices recalls 
the denunciations that were being aimed at 
big corporations for abuses of a somewhat 
similar type a decade or more ago. Big busi- 
ness was guilty of exploitation and unfair 
practices because it had acquired enormous 
powers without being subjected to corre- 
sponding obligations. Now big labor is mis- 
using its recently acquired strength in vari- 
ous fields for the same reason. Mr. Arnold 
accuses labor unions of exploiting the farmer, 
of undemocratic procedure within their own 
organizations, of impeding transportation, of 
frustrating the mass production of houses, 
of forcing the employment of useless labor 
and in general of restricting the efficient use 
of men and machines. 

Primarily, of course, this testimony from 
the Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division is a reflection upon 
unions which tolerate these obviously vicious 
policies. But Mr. Arnold’s remarks were 
properly directed to the House Judiciary 
Committee. For it is Congress which has 
permitted malicious practices to develop un- 
checked within organizations designed to 
protect the interests of the working man. 
With respect to labor it is still following the 
laissez-faire policy that was long ago aban- 
doned in respect to industrial management. 

This attitude of laissez faire toward labor 
came out clearly in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court which gave immunity from 
Federal prosecution to truck drivers of New 
York who had been found guilty of extort- 
ing fees by force and violence from out-of- 
town trucking companies. The Court fell 


back upon the same expedient that was suc- 
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y used for many years by big busi- 
“The power of State and local authori- 
ties to punish acts of violence,” it said, “is 
beyond question.” But the fact is that the 
Federal Government has for the most part 
taken control over labor relations out of the 
hands of the States. After Congress has 
made it possible for the unions to attain 
the powerful positions they occupy today, it 
cannot reasonably look to the States for cor- 
rection of the abuses that have grown out of 
that power. 

It is very doubtful whether free enterprise 
can continue to exist half regulated and half 
laissez faire. That is the basic issue which 
Mr. Arnold has raised, and that is the issue 
which Co ought to be courageously 
facing. It is not a question of depriving labor 
of its rights any more than the prevention of 
fraudulent stock sales is an encroachment 
upon a corporation's rights. Rather it is a 
question of requiring fair practices on the 

of unions as they are now required of 
employers. Legislation for that purpose has 
become especially urgent because of the war- 
time emergency. but it is scarcely less im- 
portant from the viewpoint of long-range 
national policy. 


] 





Strikes in Defense Industries 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
received many letters urging me to vote 
for necessary legislation to outlaw strikes 
in defense industries, and to suspend, 
durin, the war, the provisions of law 
establishing the 40-hour week, and au- 
thorizing additional overtime pay. 

I am surprised at the receipt of many 
of these letters as I had previously voted 
for every one of the provisions the people 
are now requesting, and thought that my 
attitude with respect to them was well 
known 

The Smith antistrike amendment to a 
labor bill passed the House December 3, 
1941, 4 days oefore the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
that date shows that I voted for it, and I 
also actively worked for it. That bill has 
never come to a vote in the Senate. My 
trip to Texas was delayed for a few days 
in order to be present to vote for this 
measure, as I deemed it to be very urgent. 
I left for Texas the following day, arriving 
there just a few hours before the radio 
reported the attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Another measure sponsored by Con- 
gressman SMITH was recently voted on, 
which I also supported. It was for the 
suspension, during the war, of the pro- 
vision in the Wages and Hours Act of 
the 40-hour week with overtime pay- 
ments. This amendment was defeated in 
the Committee of the Whole, and there- 
fore no record was made of the vote. 

The Smith-Vinson bill is now pending 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
I have advised the chairman, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VrInson], of my 
desire to be recorded as favoring it. I 
hope it will come to a vote before the 


contemplated vacation takes place. It 
provides for the suspension of the pro- 
visions of the Wages and Hours Act with 
reference to the 40-hour week and over- 
time payments. It also limits profits on 
war contracts and abolishes the closed 
shop during the period of the war. 

For the further information of my 
constituents, they are reminded that I 
voted against the Wages and Hours Act 
long before the present emergency arose. 

It was my signature, No. 218, on the 
petition, that forced it out of the Labor 
Committee for a vote in 1937. This vote 
took place on December 17, 1937, when 
it was defeated by vote of 216 to 198. My 
vote being recorded in opposition to the 
bill, as I had announced at the time of 
signing the petition. 

This bill was brought to vote again on 
May 24, 1938, at which time it was 
adopted by a substantial majority, my 
vote again being cast against it—Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, page 7449. : 

I have cast many votes for the benefit 
of labor, but was never abie to see my 
way clear to support the wages-and-hours 
bill. It is now law, of course, but the op- 
eration of this law should be suspended 
during the present emergency. Such ac- 
tion would not only stimulate the pro- 
duction of our war materials, but would 
have a further tendency of far greater 
importance. It would restore the con- 
fidence of the people, a thing so vital to 
our success. Organized labor should 
willingly acquiesce in this proposal, in 
this hour of our national peril. 





Problems of Asia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM THE FHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Mrs. Pear] S. 
Buck on the occasion of the India-China 
Friendship Celebration: 


In the midst of confusion unparalleled, 
certain clarities are now appearing. Per- 
haps one reason why this war has been so 
difficult to focus has been because the bound- 
ary lines to which we have been long ac- 
customed have faded. Thus the lines of 
nation and nation have disappeared. It is 
not so simple a war as old wars were, wars 
where the fact that one was a Frenchman 
or an Englishman or a German told where 
and what une was. Today to proclaim one’s 
self the citizen of a nation means nothing 
at all, because within every nation there is 
the enemy. This war is at the same time 
a score of civil wars, an international war of 
the widest scope yet known, and an inter- 
racial war. 

How then can allies find each other? How 
shall we discern the enemy? The best friend, 
the brother, is he friend-or enemy? A man’s 
enemy may be within his own house. It 
seems to me that the password is freedom 
for all. If a man is truly fighting for free- 
dom for all he is an ally, whatever his nation 
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or his race. If he is fighting for freedom of a 
group, be that group national or racial or 
political, then he is enemy. 

Wherever there are those who believe then 
in the principle of freedom for all, there is 
the heart of democracy. Wherever there are 
those whw are fighting for the domination 
of one group over another, there is the deadly 
enemy of democracy. 

It is well to remember this today as great 
peoples begin to shift their positions for a 
tomorrow that none of us can foretell. We 
can foresee it. We know that it will not be 
like today. Never again will the white race 
be dominant in the same way that it has 
been in the past. Whether it will be dom- 
inant at all depends on whether in it beats 
the heart of democracy. If the heart of 
democracy is not to be found in white men, 
then it will be found elsewhere. f 

Will it be found in China, in India? We 
do not know. We can only wait and watch. 
Is there a wisdom in the ancient religions 
of India which will make them wiser than 
white peoples have been and will they be 
more able to see the practical values of 
justice to all than the white man has been? 
Who can tell? 

And China—whose people have had perhaps 
more than any other the widest understand- 
ing of the common humanity of us all, will 
their age-old common sense be enough to help 
them, as they rise to power among the 
nations, to remember this common hu- 
manity? Or will they, as others have before 
them, become more greedy of power as they 
become more powerful? 

We cannot tell. None of us knows whether 
as this old unbalance among peoples is dis- 
turbed, whether there will be greater un- 
balance or less, whether more confusion or 
more harmony among human beings All 
that we know now is that the old order passes. 
Whatever the outcome of this total war cf 
mankind, the world afterward will not be the 
world we know today. Freedom will be 
established as a principle or it will be lost, 
not race by race, not nation by nation, but 
as a human essence 

If by reason of democracy’s failure the 
enemy prevails, the future is black. Let me 
read what was said by a Korean a few days 
ago in Chungking: 

“CHUNGKING, March 4.—An important dif- 
ference between Britisu colonial rule in India 
and Japan’s ruthles' subjugation of Korea 
was brought out by a speaker at one of the 
special celebrations held by the Free Koreans 
in Chungking this week. The speaker, a 
prominent Government official, made the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“When success of the freedom movement 
in India comes, none should forget the con- 
tributions of Gandhi’s leadership and also 
the truth that this leadership could not even 
have existed under any but British colonial 
rule. In the present age of nationalism, 
Korea, Formosa; and Indo-China could 
hardly fail to have their own Gandhis. But 
could the Japanese possibly tolerate the 
presence of such leaders in Korea and For- 
mosa? Could the French tolerate the pres- 
ence of a revolutionary leader in Indo-China? 
Naturally they would be either deported or 
killed. 

“*Yet Britain can and has let the Gandhi 
movement in India grow for 20 years and 
allowed the leader open organization and 
every known propaganda facility. When 
Gandhi was pit .a jail, in London there were 
students and laborers holding demonstra- 
tions for his release When Gandhi fasted 
all Britain showed concern for his life. The 
presence of Mr. Gandhi is not only due to his 
own greatness but also to the comparatively 
enlightened policy of the British authorities. 
To be just, one must recognize that the pres- 
ence of Gandhi in India represents not only 
the honor of India but also reflects the es- 
sentially democratic spirit of the British 


people.’” 
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Yet cowardice and greed have been the con- 
trolling forces in the old order, lightened only 
by individual and sporadic efforts for free- 
dom. Our American Revolution was one cf 
the greatest of the efforts, but we were not 
able to maintain freedom for all as a pass- 
word. We itost it in our treatment of the 
colored American, The French Revolution 
was another great effort, but France lost the 
password in greed. China is in the midst of 
her revolution, delayed by the war. Much 
has been accomplished, but even in China 
the password could be lost in party politics. 
India’s great revolution has barely begun. 
Will she remember the password of freedom 
for all, or will she think only of revenge? 
Who can measure the spirit of a people? And 
Russia, whose great effort has been made, 
will she know that there is no freedom in the 
‘world unless there is freedom for all? Will 
she stop fighting when the rivalry is out of 
her? 

Who can tell? 

Those who wage this war for freedom must 
have the widest possible understanding of 
what freedom means, or it will be lost, how- 
ever the armies win it. Sooner or later there 
will be war again, and war and war again, 
unless this one issue of freedom for all is 
put into the bedrock of human life, as essen- 
tial as bread and air and water. So long as 
it is a side issue, or only a siogan, it is noth- 
ing at all, and what we are fighting for in 
this war is the same old sickening inade- 
quacy of a few dominant, powerful people 
and all the rest unsatisfied and rebellious 
and brooding the next war before the ink is 
dry on the treaty of an unreal peace. 

It is a moral issue, this principle of freedom 
for all, and as a moral issue it is the most 
practical in the world. If we have learned 
anything, it’s that without capacity for moral 
integrity for a principle none continues. 
Had this one principle of freedom for all been 
maintained after the last war, and all ques- 
tions measured by it, and all problems ad- 
justed to it, there would have been no war 
today. If after this war all questions again 
are not measured by it and problems adjusted 
to it, there will be no peace. When can we 
learn to realize that greed and revenge and 
unjust power are the most costly and imprac- 
tical things in the world? They have cost us 
billions of dollars and millions of lives in the 
past, and now they will cost us that again. 

Freedom for all—that is a meaning of this 
war, or it has no meaning. Where is the 
front? Wherever men find themselves op- 
posed to those who are fighting for them- 
selves, their race, their own aggrandizement, 
their own power, at the expense of freedom 
for all. These are the enemy, under what- 
ever flag they fight. These will make us lose 
the war, even if our armies win it. 

Somehow that must be impressed upon 
people’s minds and hearts, not only upon 
those who are trying to hold the present 10 
the scheme of the past, but upon the minds 
and hearts of those who may be rising tu 
new power. Upon the inexorable returns of 
injustice and the denial of freedom, the old 
order is passing. It is all but too late to im- 
press upon those who were in power the facts 
of today, that only a complete moral change 
will save them any place at all. Yet it is not 
quite too late. There are those who see the 
shape of the future clearly. 

But if they should not be strong enough 
to win this boundless war, if the old forces 
win, headed by Hitler and Tojo, and Musso- 
lini, but indeed supported by many who are 
not German or Japanese or Italian, then in 
that order freedom will be lost except as a 
memory. 


And yet it is not likely that the old forces 
will win. There are immense new forces 
coming into this war. Revolutions are pour- 
ing in their new blood. Is it really new 


blood? Who can tell? If the new world 
they make is shaped on the old lines of 
pariisan greed and racial revenge, it will be 


But there is the hope that if the peoples of 
the east are free that they will be great 
enough to make freedom the universal law. 
There is this hope. But who can tell? 

But I believe that we are coming to under- 
stand democracy today as never before. It 
has taken the knowledge of what tyranny is 
to make us see what democracy must be. 
Democracy is political freedom combined 
with human equality. Unless the demo- 
cratic nations practice both political free- 
dom and human equality, democracy will fail. 
Thus India, when she is politically freed, 
must solve the great human inequalities 
among her people. 

We Americans have the same task. Our 
people have political freedom, but not human 


equality. Our Civil War rid us of the slave . 


system, but did not give the freed human 
equality. 

The people of China have human equality, 
but not political equality. 

We are all partial democracies—but what a 
great struggle it is—the most ennobling that 
the human mind has ever conceived—that 
people must be free, that there must be 
human equality in the world. 

This is what we fight for, and the victory 
must be ours. 





Obstacles to Production of War Material 
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HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, how in the name of common 
sense or justice can we expect to secure 
national unity in our effort to win this 
war when we learn of tremendous profits 
paid to certain war-material manufac- 
turers? If the $25,000,000 profit paid by 
the Navy Department on a $5v,000.000 
order to the William Jack Co., of Bed- 
ford, Ohio, is a sample of Government 
efficiency, this war will cost the people 
twice as much as it should. If these 
facts are true, I do not blame labor for 
insisting on the retention of the 40-hour 
workweek and higher wages. I insist that 
payment of such profits is a crime of the 
first order, and the responsible parties 
should be promptly dealt with as 
criminals. 

This is a war for the freedom of the 
American people and our way of life. 
This is not a war for the profit of any 
war manufacturer, and the people will 
not tolerate excessive profits. Nor will 
the people tolerate the continuance of 
certain labor rackets or excesSive wage 
demands and short hours in the produc- 
tion of war materials. The time has 
come for those in charge of the prosecu- 
tion of the war to get down to honest 
business or the people will clean house in 
a manner unheard of in our country. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past 3 months loud 
voices from Washington have charged 
the American people with complacency. 
Those who feel that the average Amer- 
ican is not awake to the seriousness of 
the war had better look out. The peo- 


ple are way ahead of official Washing- 
ton. They want the truth about what 
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the same order, whoever sits at its head. | is going on. They can take it. 


They 
want action and not alibis. They want 
all-out production to fully equip millions 
of our boys who are now being called 
upon to fight on all fronts of the world. 
They want results. Complacency is not 
with the people. It is found right here 
in official Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, everything centers around 
the Nation’s Capital today. Briefly, the 
troubles in Washington are manifold. 
I will enumerate a few which Congress 
and the administration must correct if 
we are to win this war. First, there are 
too many keymen who are treating this 
war as a sideshow, and not as the main 
event. Second, there are too many en- 
gaged in ~riting the peace before we win 
a single battle, to say nothing of final 
victory. Third, there are too many key 
officials engaged in spending public 
money for boondoggling and nonessen- 
tials and in scheming how to extend their 
deep-laid plans for a new social] order 
and to perpetuate themselves in power. 
Fourth, there are too many who demand 
profits as usual, strikes as usual, hours 
as usual, politics as usual, nonessential 
and wasteful expenditures as usual, and 
everything else as usual. 

This war cannot be won by doing 
everything as usual. The time has 
come for an all-out effort. Congress 
has appropriated close to $150,000,000,000 
for war purposes, but money and 
bombastic words will not buy victory 
without production. This war can never 
be won on a 40-hour workweek in de- 
fense industries with excessive wage de- 
mands and frequent and unjustified 
strikes. With millions of our young men 
being drafted for the military services 
where they may be on duty 24 hours a 
day for $21 a month, it ill behooves any 
group to insist on preservation of rights 
that were designed to give them leisure 
for recreation—and high wages to make 
enjoyment of that leisure possible. 

President Roosevelt has transferred 
General MacArthur to Australia and or- 
dered him to take the offensive. Gen- 
eral MacArthur, loyal to his men, insists 
that he must have an abundance of war 
equipment to succeed. He cannot per- 
form miracles without the tools of war. 
It is up to the American people—Con- 
gress, and the administration, to see to 
it that he gets an abundance of ships, 
tanks, planes, and guns. This must be 
done without the usual squabbling at 
home over the preservation of rights and 
doing things as usual. 

For many years, the majority in Con- 
gress have been designated as rubber 
stamps. Congress can now redeem itself 
by promptly enacting a policy to secure 
all-out production of war material by 
eliminating strikes and suspending the 
40-hour workweek in defense industries 


for the duration of the war. I have sup-. 


ported such.a policy, and again urge the 
majority in Congress to do so, before it‘is 
too late. Production now means early 
victory for us and our Allies. Failure to 
produce will prolong the war and may 
result in disaster. It is up to Congress 
to take prompt action. 

The conflict in which we now find our- 
selves, is a struggle for the survival of a 
free people. We must win, or everything 
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is lost. This is no time to get or demand 
war profits or to seek any other advan- 
tage at the expense of an early victory. 
War production contracts should be dis- 
tributed over the entire Nation instead of 
being given to a limited few large con- 
cerns. If this is not promptly done, 
thousands of small concerns will be 
closed and millions of men and women 
will be forced to join the ranks of the 
unemployed. Sacrifices should be borne 
by all, and not saddled exclusively upon 
our great American middle class. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting a news 
story from the Washington Star of 
March 23, 1942, showing war profits of 
the Bedford, Ohio, company: 


War Firm Heap Apmits Hucg SaLary Boost— 
His Secretary Gort $39,000, Prorrts Prosers 
ToL”p 
William Jack, president of a Bedford, Ohio, 

manufacturing plant holding big Army and 

Navy contracts, told the House Naval Affairs 

Committee today he received $100,000 in 

salary and $45,845 in bonuses in 1941. 

Mr. Jack, president and principal stock- 
holder of Jack & Heintz, Inc., manufacturers 
of airplane motor starters, said he received 
$25,000 salary in 1940, but that the board of 
directors raised him to $100,000 last year. 

Edmund Toland, committee counsel, inter- 
rupted Mr. Jack’s testimony and told the 
committee the minutes of the board of di- 
rectors’ meetings failed to show the board had 
authorized the increase. 

“At the proper time I'll cite Ohio law 
about the keeping of board of directors’ min- 
utes,” Mr. Toland commented. 


SECRETARY GOT $39,356 


Mr. Jack told the committee he spent 
$500,000 in experimental work for the Navy 
and had also invested $100,000 in the company. 

Mr. Jack said when he started the firm’s ac- 
tivities in Bedford he agreed with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Machinists’ Union to 
maintain a closed shop. He said he had been 
a business agent for the union himself for 5 
years in Cleveland. 

Miss Adelaide Bowman, of Cleveland, ac- 
knowledged to the committee earlier that she 
had received $39,356 in salary and bonuses 
during 1941 for her services as Mr. Jack’s 
secretary. 

Miss Bowman identified checks, which she 
had indorsed, showing she received $18,295 
from the company in the first 10 weeks of 
1942, and told Mr Toland her actual salary 
was $25,000 yearly. 

Mr. Toland previously had told the com- 
mittee that “willful dissipation of Government 
money on defense contracts” required a com- 
plete investigation. He said that James V. 
Forrestal, Under Secretary of the Navy, had 
brought to his attention “matters regarding 
this company which the Department believed 
should be probed.” 

SHE JUST “WORKS” 


Asked the nature of her work the witness 
replied: . 

“I just work.” 

“Did anyone else ever pay you $39,000 a 
year?” asked Mr. Toland. “Did you ever get 
$5,000 a year?” 

At this point Chairman Vinson asked Miss 
Bowman about a record of a $13,000 bonus 
this month. 

She said she could not recall the details, 
but said she worked hard, “14 hours a day.” 

The $13,000, she said, was deposited in her 
bank account, she paid income taxes on it 
and never returned any of the money to of- 
ficials of the company, which has been award- 
ed $58,000,000 in contracts,.mostly for the 
Army Air Corps. 

“Did you do anything in March to justify 
a bonus of $18,000?” asked Mr. VINSON. 
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“MOST WONDERFUL MAN” 


“I guess I took some worries off Mr. Jack’s 
mind,” replied Miss Bowman. 

“He’s generous and is the most wonderful 
man in the world,” she added. 

“Well,” Chairman Vinson said, “any man 
who will throw the Government’s money 
away like that ought to be defended.” 

Miss Bowman told the committee it “never 
was Mr. Jack’s intention to avoid payment of 
excess-profits taxes.” 

The witness’s 1940 income-tax returns 
showed she received a salary of $4,448 in that 
= There was no bonus that year, she 
said. 

Donald Lake of Cleveland, controller of the 
company, testified his salary was $7,500 a 
year. 

Mr. Toland’s record showed Mr. Lake re- 
ceived $25,153 in salary and bonuses in 1941. 
Several checks for amounts up to $3,500 were 
deposited to Mr. Lake’s wife’s bank account. 
The checks, Mr. Lake said, were put down on 
the books as “additional compensation.” 

This month, Mr. Lake said, he has received 
a bonus of $7,000. 

“Can you give any valid reason for this?” 
asked Mr. Toland. 

“Long hours and hard work,” replied Mr. 

e 


“Notwithstanding you earned $2,400 a year 
up to August 1940?” asked Mr. Toland. 

“That's right,” replied the controller. 

Mr. Lake testified that no part of the money 
received had ever been returned to Mr. Jack. 

The witness affirmed, in response to Chair- 
man VINSON’s question, that the more the ex- 
pense of manufacturing an article through 
bonuses and the like, the less excess-profits 
taxes would have to be paid. 

Mr. Toland brought out that on December 
20, 1941, the firm paid out $537,312 in bonuses 
to employees. 

ASKED EXPANSION LOAN 

“The money all came from the Govern- 
ment,” said Chairman Vinson. “To keep 
your profits down you pay these iarge 
bonuses.” 

“Not necessarily,” replied Mr. Lake. 

He explained that the firm’s profits were 
about 12 percent and that it would have been 
20 percent without payment of the bonuses. 

Mr. Lake said that through the payment of 
the bonuses the individual would pay income 
taxes instead of the corporation. 

“But they won’t pay as much,” Chairman 
VINson commented. “The record shows also 
that the company has asked for a plant ex- 
pansion loan of $3,000,000 and at the same 


time large amounts have been paid out in 


bonuses.” 

Mr. Toland told the committee that the 
firm last June had estimated the unit cost 
of the starters at $272, but that the Navy 
pays $600 per unit. 

“The Navy Department asked for a reduc- 
tion in the contract price,” said Mr. Toland, 
“and the company declined. The Navy 
bought 819 starters at $600 apiece.” 

Harry Yoxtheimer, former War Department 
civilian employee at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, testified earlier he went to work for 
Jack & Heintz November 13, and received a 
$10,000 bonus check less than 2 months later. 

BONUS A “SURPRISE” 

The bonus came as a “complete surprise,” 
he added. 

Mr. Yoxtheimer said he left his $2,300 Gov- 
ernment job to take a $3,600-a-year offer from 
Jack & Heintz, for whom he said he had pre- 
pared a Government loan form calling for 
$700,000 for plant expansion October 19. He 
is assistant controller of the firm. 

His salary was increased to $4,200 on De- 
cember 1 and is now $4,800. Mr. Yoxtheimer 
said, adding that he had also received addi- 
tional bonuses amounting to $1,100. 

“There’s no need to keep up with your 
Salary,” Mr. Vinson commented, “when you 
get all these bonuses.” 
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TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 43 DAYS 

The witness said he merely took what was 
offered to him. 

Mr. Yoxtheimer admitted that he was aware 
that bonuses were added to the cost of the 
article made, and said he also knew that the 
higher the cost, the less excess-profits taxes 
the firm would have to pay. 

“Mr. Jack,” he said, “told me when he gave 
the $10,000 check that he appreciated my 
work and knew I was loyal to him.” 

Asked whether he thought he had earned 
$10,000 in 43 days, the witness replied, “No.” 

He said it was the “policy of Mr. Jack which 
few people understand, to pay high salaries 
and give bonuses to show his men work to- 
gether.” 





War Profiteering 
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HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, unless 
Congress acts this war will produce more 
millionaires than World War I. I cite 
one typical example, William Jack, of 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Ohio manufacturers 
of airplane motor starters, received 
$100,000 in salary, and approximately 
$46,000 in bonuses last year from the 
company which he controis. He gave 
his secretary more than $39,000 in salary 
and bonuses last year. She says he is 
the most wonderful man in the world. 
An employee of this company who left 
his $2,300-per-annum Government posi- 
tion to take a $3,600-a-year position with 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., received a $10,000 
bonus after working 43 days. 

Thus the Federal excess-profits tax was 
evaded. High salaries and big bonuses 
were given and money which should have 
gone to this Government was thrown 
away in an unscrupulous manner. What 
kind of an American is a man who, given 
an opportunity to make reasonable profits 
from his business through war contracts, 
resorts to avenues such as these to escape 
paying back to the Government taxes 
which this Nation needs to prosecute the 
war? 

The most essential—the most impor- 
tant—feature of the proposed Vinson bill 
which we may consider within a few 
weeks has received scant mention in this 
forum. We hear Member after Member 
denouncing labor, but unconscionabie 
war profiteering is met with smug com- 
placency. We should take the profit out 
of war. Before yielding to anti-labor 
propaganda instigated by the hate Roose- 
velt boys, let us immediately put an end 
to war profiteering such as perpetrated 
by Jack & Heintz, Inc. This company 
manufactures airplane starters at a unit 
cost of $272, or less, and sells to the Gov- 
ernment at $600 per unit. Obviously 
Congress has a duty to stop nefarious war 
profiteering by plugging all loopholes 
familiar to tax evaders. We should im- 
pose taxes on all war profits above 3 per- 
cent. The pending Vinson bill proposes 
to tax profits in excess of 6 percent. In 
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my judgment, all war profits above 3 per- 
cent should be taxed and taken by our 
Government in the winning of this war. 
I feel strongly on this subject and propose 
to offer appropriate amendments to the 
bill. No industrialist or war contractor 
should be permitted to wax fat in dealing 
with the Government. Let us tax excess 
profits 100 percent. 





In the Words of Winston Churchill, “Some 
Chicken, Some Neck” 
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HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 19, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this time to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House—es- 
pecially those Members who apparently 
believe that farm prices are destroying 
their consumer constituents—an article 
carried in this morning’s Post entitled 
“One Hundred and Forty Charged With a 
Plot to Fix Prices on Cheese.” 

You will note from this article that 88 
percent of the production of brick cheese 
in the United States, amounting an- 
nually to some 34,000,000 pounds, is ab- 
solutely under the control of this monop- 
olistic price-fixing group. From time to 
time I have been trying to get over to the 
Members of the House the thing that 
has been and is still destroying farmers 
and consumers, that is the operations of 
these large monopolistic groups, who not 
only are able to fix farm prices, but 
actually, under a monopolistic procedure, 
fix prices to the consumers. They can 
take it or leave it. 

It appears, according to the indictment 
by the Federal grand jury, that the Kraft 
Cheese Co. and other subsidiaries, the 
Borden Co.. Swift & Co., Armour & Co., 
and their several subsidiaries, handle ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the American 
cheese production, or about 420,000,000 
pounds. 

PRICE FIXING 

These defendants were accused of con- 
trolling prices paid to some 200,000 dairy 
farmers for milk sold to approximately 
20.000 cheese manufacturers. Indict- 
ment alleged that the fictitious base price 
for American cheese established by the 
defendants on the Wisconsin Cheese Ex- 
change was used as a basis for determin- 
ing prices paid to dairy farmers for milk 
sold throughout the United States. 

It also alleged that the defendants 
controlled and fixed the price paid to 
farmers for all fluid milk, regardless of 
use, sold in city areas throughout the 
country where such areas operated either 
under Federal marketing agreement or- 
ders or State price-controlled orders. It 
is further alleged that this price-fixing 
exerts a direct and controlling effect on 
wholesale and retail prices of fluid milk 
and cream in all large city areas of the 
Nation and that the defendants de- 
pressed prices paid producers in the 


spring months of maximum cheese pro- 
duction and increased prices in the win- 
ter months of minimum production. 

Among the defendants named in these 
indictments were the Wisconsin Cheese 
Exchange; Armour & Co., Chicago; the 
Borden Co., New York; Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; the Kraft Cheese Co., Chi- 
cago; National Cheese Institute, Inc., 
Plymouth; Swift & Co., Chicago; and Wil- 
son & Co., Inc., Chicago. 

I want you to retain the names of these 
firms in your minds for at least a few 
minutes, in that you will be thinking 
about some of the largest monopolistic 
groups in this country. 

With these firms in full cooperation 
through their associations in fixing rules 
and regulations governing their business 
operations, in controlling their produc- 
tion, distribution and _ price-fixing, 
farmers and consumers have no more 
chance than a snowball in h——. 

Now, let me tell you what is going to 
happen. These people who have been in- 
dicted will not permit their cases to go 
into the courts. They will be permitted 
to plead nolo contendre, and the judge 
wiil place a fine of a few thousand dollars 
on each of them. and they will be per- 
fectly free to bo back and do the same 
thing again. 

FIVE LARGE MEAT PACKERS 


These same large meat packers listed 
in this indictment, not being satisfied 
with combining with the other corpora- 
tions just referred to, in controlling and 
fixing prices on cheese and milk, have 
been caught red-handed in another defi- 
nite effort to put the small meat packers 
out of business. 

Those in charge of the Price Control 
outfit, Mr. Henderson’s organization, de- 
cided to do something about meat prices. 
They held a conference with the five large 
meat packers, all of whom are located in 
Chicago, during the week of March 3 
to 7, 1942. None of the small packers, 
retailers of meat, or the consuming pub- 
lic knew what was going on. I have five 
or six small meat packers in my State. 
They were doing business, as usual, dur- 
ing February and the week of March 3 to 
7. They did not realize that a stab in 
the back was on its way, coming from 
these large packers, until Price Regula- 
tion No. 8 on Dressed Hogs and Whole- 
sale Pork Cuts was issued by Mr. Hender- 
son following the conference with these 
large packers. 

Now, here is the Negro in the woodpile. 

During the week of the conference 
these five large meat packers, who knew 
what was going on, and who were in a 
position to know what was going to hap- 
pen, issued special price lists, putting 
their prices up from 3 to 6 cents per 
poungover and above the prices carried 
on the regular price list being mailed out 
from day to day from the Chicago mar- 
ket. During this entire time, while the 
conference was in progress, the Chicago 
market, upon which most quotations are 
based, remained constant. Small pack- 
ers, who knew nothing of the conference 
or the proposed issuing of price regula- 
tion, kept their prices in line with the 
local and Chicago market prices. 

On price regulation sheet 929-B, under 
section B, you will find that paragraph C 
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of this temporary maximum price regu- 
lation No. 8 states: 

The maximum price for which dressed hogs 
or wholesale pork cuts shall be te highest 
price at which such dressed hogs or whole- 
sale pork cuts were listed in the price list 
or lists upon which the seller based his price 
quotations at the delivery point during the 
period March 3-7, 1942. 


As stated, none of the small packers 
knew anything about this conference, 
and during the week of March 3-7, they 
were all very much surprised to find that 
several of the large packers operating in 
the South Carolina area, on one or more 
successive days, raised their prices on 
pork products from 3 to 6 cents per pound 
above current prices. As an example, two 
large packers quoted a chain store oper- 
ating in my district loins at 31 cents per 
pound, whereas an east Tennessee pack- 
ing company, who was not in on the con- 
ference, quoted the same grade of goods 
during the same period at 25 cents per 
pound. 

One of my constituents doing business 
in Sumter is willing to make an affidavit 
that during the week of February 23 to 
February 28 one large packer quoted him 
pork loins at 26.4 cents per pound, and 
that same packer raised his price March 
3 to 7 on the same product to 30.5 cents 
per pound. 

Another of my constituents in Sumter 
states that a large packer quoted him 
fresh pork shoulder at 20% cents per 
pound during the period February 23 to 
28, and the same packer quoted him the 
identical product from March 3 to 7 at 26 
cents per pound. 

There are others in my district, and 
elsewhere in South Carolina, who would 
give the same type of evidence to which 
I have been referring, all of which should 
clearly indicate to you that these large 
packers were putting over a scheme un- 
der which they proposed to wipe out the 
small packers of the country. 

In that my people, as well as your peo- 
ple, have not the opportunity of reading 
what I am talking about, in the news- 
papers; naturally they are not writing 
us about what the large meat packers 
and other large industrial groups are 
doing in the way of wiping out small in- 
dustries and fixing farm prices and con- 
sumer prices. 

I am happy to state that several of the 
small packers from my State came to 
Washington, and I arranged a conference 
with those in charge of this program. 
They confessed to me that the represent- 
atives of the five large packers did put 
over such a scheme, as outlined, and 
that they were going to do something 
about it. 

OTHER INDICTMENTS PENDING 


There are numerous other indictments 
pending with the Department of Justice 
at this time; for instance two large cor- 
porations, the Chilean Nitrate Corpora- 
tion and Barrett & Co., of New York, who 
control the distribution and price-fixing 
of nitrate of soda. I understand these 
indictments also include 12 pulp and 
paper mills, and perhaps others. How- 
ever, nothing is going to be done about 
it, in that these corporations are asking 
that these cases be held up because of the 
war emergency. 
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It is common knowledge that the pulp 
and paper mills of this country are thor- 
oughly organized, and that they have a 
hog-tied monopolistic purchasing pro- 
gram whereby they are able not only to 
fix prices on their products, but the prices 
on the raw material, pulpwood for in- 
stance, which is being bought from farm- 
ers on a starvation basis. 

MAJOR BOTTLENECK NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Speaking about bottlenecks—the 
greatest bottleneck in connection with 
our present nationa] defense program is 
pure selfishness and greed. Those in 
charge of practically every outfit which 
has to do with our national defense pro- 
gram are dollar-a-year men, who repre- 
sent these large monopolistic groups 
composed of manufacturers and contrac- 
tors, and believe me, they are grabbing 
everything in sight. 

Read the testimony of Mr. Guthrie, 
who resigned from the War Production 
Board several days ago because of the 
attitude of those connected with the 
prosecution of our national defense pro- 
gram, which clearly indicates that they 
wanted to continue to do business, as 


usual. 
CHICKEN FEED 


Let me give you one instance of the 
type of profiteering that is going on now 
in connection with our national defense 
program: William S. Jack, head of a 
Cleveland, Ohio, airplane parts firm 
which was broke in March 1941, later the 
same year drew $145,845 in calary and 
bonuses, distributed $949,000 to 1,300 
other officers and employees, including 
$39,356 to his private secretary, according 
to the information brought out in a hear- 
ing before a subcommittee of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee in an investiga- 
tion of various concerns in connection 
with war profits. The company, Jack & 
Heintz, Inc., manufactures airplane 
starters. This company has Army and 
Navy orders totaling $58,000,000, and the 
committee counsel in connection with 
these hearings, Edmund Toland, in- 
formed the committee investigating war 
profits that all of this money distributed 
by the company came from the United 
States Government. Now this is chick- 
en feed compared with the profits on the 
part of some of the larger groups, who 
-as stated seem to have full control of 
our national defense program. 

TARIFF DUTY PASTEBOARD PRODUCTS 


Some days ago I protested to Mr. 
Henderson about permitting the manu- 
facturers of pasteboard to add to their 
price the amount of the tariff duty on im- 
ported pasteboard or pasteboard prod- 
ucts from Canada, in that these manu- 
facturers in this country were receiving 
tons and tons of wood pulp, duty free, 
from Canada. Mr. Henderson sent over 
a couple of men from the Department 
to call on me and, when I asked one of 
them what line of business he was en- 
gaged in prior to his present position, he 
stated, “I was connected with the Pulp 
and Paper Association in New York, but 
I have resigned from that position.’ 
That to me is a joke. Anyone should 
realize his deep interest in the pulp and 
paper mills. Listen to this item taken 
from the Pulp and Paper Journal, which 
represents the pulp and paper mills: 
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PAPER MEN APPOINTED TO WAR PRODUCTION 
BOARD 

Two paper-mill executives have been ap- 
pointed to the Bureau of Industry Operation 
of the War Production Board, under the 
reorganization, which will set up 24 indus- 
trial branches. They are John R. Kimberly, 
manufacturing director of the Kiraberly- 
Clark Corporation. Neenah, Wis., and Ben 
Alexander, president of Masonite Corporation, 
Wausau, Wis., who is also a director of 
several Wisconsin paper mills. The Bureau 
is headed by Philip D. Reed. These men will 
be special assistants who will serve as “the 
Official point of contact between the War 
Production Board and all committees or 
subcommittees” of the industries assigned 
to them. 


As stated, this is true in every line. It 
would be interesting to get a list of those 
connected with these defense outfits 
holding boss jobs and key places, from 
the top down. More than that, when 
they confer with anyone, they call in 
those connected with the large, well- 
organized groups, as was the case with 
the meat packers. 

THE MONOPOLY KING 


The independent gasoline and oil 
dealers are getting a good dose of what 
I am talking about, in that a man by the 
name of Davies is at the head of the 
gasoline and oil -rationing business rep- 
resenting the Standard Oil Co., which is 
the most powerful monopoly in this 
country. 

SOME CHICKEN, SOME NECK 


Let me give you some interesting fig- 
ures, showing the net income of leading 
manufacturing corporations for the 
year 1940 and 1941, and may I state that 
you will find these figures will look like 
a joke in comparison with the figures 
of 1942. Also, may I remind you that 
the net income for these concerns is 
shown after depreciation, interest, taxes, 
and other charges and reserves have been 
set aside: 





Net income (in 
thousands of 
dollars) for 





3 be ital main. Percent 
Industrial group: years increase 

1940 | 1941 
Meat packing. ............... 30, 602 | 49, 750 63 
Textile products_............-. 40, 547 | 71, 351 76 
Clothing and apparel........ 8, 040 | 10, 846 35 
in on ede 11, 507 | 15, 671 36 
Re 5,436 | 9, 385 73 
Dah cidantlan acccmcuipie’ 2, 008 3, 476 73 
Petroleum products. ........- 62,441 | 99, 043 59 
Hardware and tools..........| 15, 750 | 20, 484 30 
Household equipment_......- 5,985 | 8, 206 37 
I Ss iis adiecinainineel 35, 529 | 52, $63 49 
Railway equipment..-__..-..- 22, 052 | 36, 334 65 
Other transfer equipment as 30,717 | 55, 292 80 
4, 237 58 


Miscellaneous ee 2, 685 


I am wondering if there is any Member 
of Congress, or anyone else, who can 
point out any other group that is making 
larger net incomes comparable with the 
net income of these large monopolistic 
groups. You will note in my figures just 
given you that the meat-packers’ net in- 
crease in income was 63 percent in 1941 
over 19840. I am wondering what percent 
increase farmers were able to make in the 
way of net income in the sales of their 
hogs sold to the meat-packing industry 
of this country. 

Let us see what the net income of the 
textile interests, the cotton mills of this 
countzy, was in 1941 over 1940—the mag- 
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nificent amount of 76 percent. I want to 
state, according to the figures that I had 
submitted to me by a representative of 
the Department of Agriculture, that dur- 
ing the year 1941, when cotton was selling 
for 10 and 11 cents, according to the prof- 
its made by the cotton mills they could 
have paid farmers 19 cents per pound for 
their cotton. I contend at this time that 
the cotton mills would be able to make a 
handsome profit even if they had to pay 
farmers as much as 25 cents per pound 
for their cotton. But you never see any- 
thing in the newspapers about this. 

One of the biggest monopolies we have 
in this country is that which handles ni- 
trate of soda and fertilizer materials. 
You will note from the figures just given 
you that in 1941 these fertilizer concerns 
made a net income of 73 percent over 
their net income of 1940, and, if you will 
compare fertilizer prices this year with 
last year, you can readily understand that 
their profits this year, 1942, will be much 
larger than 1941. 


THE RAILROADS 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has succeeded in having legislation passed 
by Congress turning over to them con- 
trol and regulation of all types of trans- 
portation, including water, bus, and truck 
transportation, which gives them a won- 
derful opportunity to take care of the 
railroads. 

Let me quote from the Washington 
Star a very interesting item: 

FEBRUARY RAIL NETS 27.6 PERCENT AHEAD OP 
YEAR AGO-—-REVENUES FROM FREIGHT SHOW 
26.4 PERCENT GAIN OVER 1941 
The Association of American Railroads re- 

ported yesterday 89 class I railroads had esti- 

mated operating revenues of $377,183,729 in 

February, compared with $295,705,966 in Feb- 

ruary 1941, an increase of 27.6 percent. 

Please remember that this statement 
represents only the month of February. 

Just a few days ago, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, whose duty it is 
to see that the railroads are taken care 
of regardless of what might happen to 
other lines of transportation or the pub- 
lic, issued a notice permitting the rail- 
roads to increase their freight rates and 
passenger traffic rates to the extent of 
over $250,000,000. However, up to this 
good hour I have not heard anyone 
kicking about giving to this individual 
group this increase in freight and traf- 
fic rates, all of which is at the expense 
of farmers and the consuming public, at 
a time when farmers’ prices are being 
depressed and at a time when headlines 
are being carried in the papers of the 
country stating that farm prices are de- 
stroying the consumers of this country. 

TRADE TRIATIES 


Who is receiving the benefits under the 
tariff act and who is paying the bill? 
Who is it that receives the benefits under 
our trade-treaty policy? Let me give you 
a concrete example that will indicate a 
satisfactory and definite answer to these 
questions: Prior to this war, under our 
trade-treaty policy, tons and tons of fats 
and oils were imported into this country 
duty free, all of this in the interest of 
the three large monopolistic manufac- 
turers of fats and oils. They were able 
to utilize these cheap foreign fats and 
oils to fix the prices on our domestic 
fats and-oils. In 1940, prior to this war, 
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when these cheap fats and oils were com- 
ing in freely, prices on all fats and oils 
produced in this country were on a star- 
vation basis. For instance cottonseed 
oil was 412 cents per pound, and cotton- 
seed was selling from $15 to $25 per ton. 
Farmers have been limited in cotton 
acreage, and even in the planting of pea- 
nuts, all for the sole purpose of permit- 
ting the importation of fats and oils 
purely in the interest of these large man- 
ufacturers and, as stated, at the expense 
of our farmers and unemployed people 
in this country. 

Now that we have not any shipping 
space because of the war, thereby pre- 
venting these goods from coming in, what 
is the situation? Cottonseed oil is sell- 
ing for 13% cents and cottonseed $60 
per ton. Peanuts are selling for over 
$100 per ton, and, instead of limiting 
the acreage planted to peanuts, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is begging our 
farmers to tremendously increase the 
production of peanuts, soybeans, and 
other oil-prcducing crops, with the as- 
surance that they will be able to get the 
best prices they have ever received for 
these products. 

What about sugar? We can produce 
in this country, from sugarcane and sugar 
beets, enough sugar to take care of a 
population two or three times that of the 
United States, but these farmers, be- 
cause of our trade treaties, have been 
given quotas and today many of them 
are living in poverty while the consumers 
of sugar in this country are having to pay 
the price and submit to the rationing of 
sugar. 

I want it definitely understood that I 
am not a party to this situation. Last 
year I reported a bill from my commit- 
tee, over the opposition of the State De- 
partment, with the hope of remedying 
this situation; however, this bill is still 
pending with the Rules Committee and 
nothing will be done about it. 

I suppose I received 100 telegrams 
from the cane-sugar refiners opposing 
this bill. They were interested in raw 
sugar coming in from Cuba and other 
areas where sugar quotas had been given. 

INTERESTING FIGURES 

The Department of Agriculture gives 

the following sugar quotas for 1941: 























Present 
Original | —- quotas 
Area 1641 | cap. | (short 
quota 1941 * |tons, raw 
7 value) 
Sugar beet, United | 

States. ...............] 1, 589, 100) 1, 925, 499) 2, 230, 037 
Sugarcane, United | | 

ONE ccnucetetcdictel 430, 794) 445, 000, 445, 000 
ae: 961, 764 993, 522 993, 522 
Peteh® TNO... cnconsatnnn 818, 166) 991, 365, 1, 148, 160 
Virgin Islands__.......- 9, 141) 11, 076) 12, 829 
Commonwealth of } 

Philippine Islands_.-_| 1,055,895! 982,663) 982, 663 
Cuba _...---,------| 1, 959, 947| 2, 374, 852) 2, 750, 461 
Foreign countries other | 

Le EP 27,082} 282, 859 


440, 304 





Total....--------- 6, 851, 889 [ 9, 002, 975 


You will note that the quota to Cuba 
for 1941 was increased from a little less 
than two million tons to 2,750,461 tons— 
a dfference of 790,514 tons. Naturally, 
this gave to Cuba considerable purchas- 
ing power, but as previously stated, abso- 


lutely at the expense of sugarcane and 
sugar-beet growers of this country. If 
it were definitely understood that out of 
this purchasing power Cuba would have 
to take a certain amount of agricultural 
products—cotton, wheat, and so forth— 
it would not be so bad, but they are at 
liberty and, according to the record, they 
use this purchasing power practically al- 
together in buying manufactured goods. 
Some months ago a Congressman visited 
Cuba. In speaking with one of the citi- 
zens of Cuba, this citizen stated to the 
Congressman: “You see all of these auto- 
mobiles all over the streets? We buy 
these in the United States with our 
sugar.” In the meantime, our farmers, 
including the consuming public of this 
great country of ours, the richest coun- 
try on the face of the earth, are con- 
fronted with these headlines in the press: 
UNITED STATES BANS SUGAR SALES FOR WEEK FOR 

REGISTRATION—-PUBLIC TO ENROLL FOR RATION 

BOOKS MAY 4 TO 7 

Cuicaco, March 21.—All sugar sales in 
the United States will be halted at midnight 
April 27 for approximately 1 week, Govern- 
ment officials announced today after they had 
set 6 days in April and May for the Nation- 
wide sugar rationing registration. 

John E. Hamm,acting chief of the Office 
of Price Administration, reported that sugar 
would be off the market on April 28 and 
would not be available to buyers again until 
about May 5. 

THE JUTE TRUST 


I want to call to the attention of you 
who represent agricultural districts 
where your farmers produce cotton, pea- 
nuts, potatoes, and grain, the sad plight 
that your farmers find themselves in at 
this time, all because of selfishness on the 
part of those who have been flooding this 
country with jute and jute products at 
the expense of the cotton farmers of the 
South. What are your farmers and my 
farmers going to do about securing cot- 
ton bagging, sheets, and bags? Because 
of the war, jute imports have been cut 
off. I have been trying to do something 
about this for many years. In fact, I 
have been so active in trying to solve this 
problem, realizing what it would mean to 
millions of cotton farmers and unem- 
ployed people in the South if we had our 
own markets for cotton instead of sub- 
stituting jute for cotton, that on many 
occasions I have been referred to as the 
antijute man. Despite all of my fighting 
and pleading for the farmers of this 
country, now your farmers and my farm- 
ers are going to suffer and they will have 
to pay the bill. Those who are interested 
in jute, in trying to defend their own in- 
terests, always state that jute bagging 
and bags, in fact, all jute products, are 
cheaper than similar cotton products. I 
do not know of anything produced in 
any foreign country that is not cheaper 
than what we produce in this country. 
That is why there is a tariff policy, fo 
keep competitive imported goOds out of 
this country, but the jute monopoly, like 
the manufacturers of fats and oils, has 
been able to prevent tariff duties on im- 
ported jute. Now, let us see what the im- 
portation of jute has been doing to our 
cotton farmers. Please remember that 
jute comes from India, a large cotton- 
producing country and strong competi- 
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tor of ours with their cotton in our for- 
eign markets. Let us take a look at the 
figures showing the imports of jute from 
India to the United States: 


Jute imports to the United States 









Total 01 classes 


Year indicated 
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Now, during these 5 years, according 
to the figures just given you, jute has re- 
placed our cotton in the United States, 
pound for pound, and we ean use cotton 
for everything that we used jute for, to 
the extent of 17,596,208 bales of cotton. 
You will also note that at 10 cents per 
pound, our cotton farmers during these 
5 years have been denied an income of 
$379,810,400. More than that, during 
these 5 years, our cotton textile mills and 
cotton textile employees have been de- 
nied the privilege of manufacturing this 
seven-odd million bales of perfectly geod 
American cotton, all of which has tre- 
mendously cut the income of the textile 
mills and has kept thousands of inno- 
cent American textile employees unem- 
ployed. During that period most of our 
cotton mills were operating on a part- 
time basis. Look what this would have 
meant to farmers in debt paying and in- 
creased purchasing power. More than 
that, look what it would have meant to 
the textile mills to be able to manufac- 
ture this additional amount of cotton. 
This would also have given employment 
to thousands of unemployed textile 
workers in the United States who would 
have been able to purchase food and 
manufactured products. 

THE RUBBER MONOPOLY 


Let me refer briefly to the rubber situ- 
ation. I realize that this is water over 
the dam, but I am determined to show 
to you that selfishness, greed, and mo- 
nopolistic operations on the part of these 
various large, well-organized, and well- 
financed groups in every line of business 
are the things that have been wiping out 
small industries, small business concerns, 
and disturbing farmers and consumers. 

Now that the war is on and these large 
rubber manufacturers cannot import 
rubber into this country, they are com- 
ing to the Congress, asking that the Gov- 
ernment go into the production of rubber 
in this country. Why are they doing 
this? Simply because they know it will 
mean millions to enter in on this new 
field and to build plants to manufacture 
synthetic rubber which can be produced 
from wheat, corn, and oil. Why have 
we not been producing millions of tons of 
rubber out of our surplus wheat and corn 
now in storage at the expense of farmers 
and the taxpayers of the country? Why 
have we not been producing more sugar, 
and why have we not been producing 
fertilizer at the Muscle Shoals plant? 
The answer is simple: It would interfere 
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with these groups who, as stated, are 
operating on a monopolistic basis with- 
out any regard to millions of innocent 
people in this country.. 

If you want to get the inside on the 
rubber monopoly, ask Mr. Thurman 
Arnold, Department of Justice, to give 
you some information about the British 
Rubber Cartel, of which J. P. Morgan and 
the Standard Oil Co. are members in 
good standing Why have we not devel- 
oped rubber ir South America, Brazil for 
instance, where American money has 
been flowing freely in helping to produce 
Brazilian cotton? 

Some weeks ago my. committee re- 
ported a bill proposing to go into the pro- 
duction of rubber in this country. It is 


.proposed to grow thousands of acres of 


the guayule rubber plants in California, 

Arizona, and other areas where this 

plant will grow. We had to buy out the 

Intercontinental Rubber Co., with head- 

quarters in New York, to get hold of the 

only supply of guayule seed in the United 

States. 

RUBBER LEGISLATION 

When Mr. Babcock, representing the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., was before 
our committee in behalf of this bill, I 
asked him, “Is it not true after this 
emergency that this rubber proposition, 
that is producing rubber in the United 
States, would not mean anything to your 
company?” Mr. Babcock replied “I be- 
lieve not.” When asked about what his 
company was doing in other countries, he 
stated “We have a plantation in Liberia, 
in West Africa, where we have about 
75,000 acres planted.” 

This is true with all the large rubber 
corporations, including Henry Ford. I 
predict when this emergency is over, what 
we are doing now—in fact have to do to 
be able to win this war—will be scrapped. 
Then you will hear that old familiar say- 
ing: “The Government must get out of 
business—leave it to us.” 

Because of what has been going on, 
neglecting to do the thing that can be 
done in this country, look what all of this 
has done to thousands of automobile 
dealers, tire dealers, and thousands of 
innocent people that have been engaged 
in this line of work. Listen to this news- 
paper item: 

W. P. B. Bans RussBerR From MANY ARTICLES, 
Enps METAL FURNITURE—POKER CHIPS, 
Biow-Ovut Boots, BatH CaPs, AND TEETHING 
Rrincs ARE HIT 
The War Production Board issued a dual 

order yesterday banning the use of rubber in 

the manufacture of certain items and halting 
production of metal household furniture. 

The rubber regulation clamped strict limi- 
tations on its use after March 31 in making 
a long list of products, including poker chips, 
bath caps, sponges, blow-out boots, golf bags, 
baby-carriage tires, and teething rings. 

In its order on metal furniture manufac- 
ture, effective May 31, the War Production 
Board stops production of a wide range of 
items and placed sharp restrictions on the 
output of such products during the little 
more than 2 months before the ban goes 
into effect. 

QUOTAS ON RUBEER HEELS 

In another move to govern supply, quotas 
were eStablished for production of rubber 
heels, rubber-soled footwear, various types 
of hose, friction tape, and erasers. Rubber- 
soled footwear may not be manufactured after 
May 31. 
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THE CONTENTION OF THESE SELFISH GROUPS 


The main argument of these large, in- 
dustrial, and contractual groups is: “If 
we do not take care of vutselves now, 
what is going to become of us after the 
war?” In other words, if they do not 
charge excessive profits so as to be able 
to lay up millions to take care of what 
might happen after the war, why, they 
hesitate—in fact in some instances re- 
fuse—to do those things which should be 
done at this time in order to win this 
war. 

What happened after the last World 
War? 

Immediately following the crash these 
same birds commenced slowing down 
their factories, turning off millions of 
laborers, leaving them up to the mercy 
of their Government. 

That is why we created many activi- 
ties and programs, W. P. A., and so forth, 
to take care of the unemployed. 

During the depression following the 
last war, these monopolistic groups, how- 
ever, continued to maintain their fixed 
prices. 

In the meantime, farm prices tumbled, 
in that farmers are unorganized, being in 
a helpless position, the price of cotton 
falling from 35 cents to 5 cenis, wheat 
from $2 or more to 30 cents, hogs from 
30 to 5 cents per pound; but no one seems 
to be interested in what is going to hap- 
pen to farmers after this war. 

The thing that farmers must do, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and many Members of Con- 
gress, including the views of these mo- 
nopolistic groups, is to increase their 
production, without any assurance of a 
fair price at this time or what their prices 
will be after the war is over. 

Certainly, in that farmers are unor- 
ganized, and in that they are not able to 
demand a fair price for their prceducts, 
I fear that when the war is all over this, 
the most patriotic group in this country, 
will again be faced with a situation simi- 
lar to that following the last war, from 
which they have never recovered, even 
up to this good hour. 

These monopolistic, selfish groups have 
been able to come to Congress, or flood 
Members of Congress with telegrams, 
and get what they want in the way of 
legislation, and apparently they either 
own or are able to control the press of the 
country, especially the large newspapers 
in the metropolitan areas. 

I make this statement for the reason 
that you never see anything in the papers 
in the way of editorials or articles writ- 
ten by commentators on what I have been 
talking about. Oh, no, that is not the 
kind of news they are interested in. 

In the meantime you cannot pick up 
a large daily paper without finding edi- 
torials, headlines, and articles written by 
paid commentators blasting out labor, 
farmers, and the Congress. 

May I state to those of you who may 
be able to continue your services in Con- 
gress after the close of this war—the 
greatest struggle ever in the history of 
the world—that there will be a job that 
must be done, that is putting an end to 
the monopolistic operations of these 
selfish groups who seem to value their 
millions more than they do millions of 
poverty-stricken, suffering human beings. 
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HON. LEX GREE 
OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker and fellow 
Members of the House, I call to your at- 
tention the eminent justification for im- 
mediate passage by the House of H. R. 
5950, a bill to be entitled “For the relief 
of certain claimants who suffered losses 
and sustained damages as the result of 
the campaign carried out by the Federal 
Government for the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruitfly in the State of 
Florida.” , 

The final introduction of this resolu- 
tion by the chairman of the Claims Com- 
mittee comes as a result of many years’ 
effort on the part cf members of the 
Florida congressional delegation, Florida 
growers, and others interested in this 
subject. I assure you that the legisla- 
tion is meritorious and is fully justified. 
It grows out of the destruction of Florida 
fruits, fruit trees, and vegetables through 
the eradication of the Mediterranean 
fruitfly, which eradication began in April 
1929, and continued for many months, 

On April 6, 1929, Mr. J. C. Goodwin, 
nursery inspector with the Florida State 
Plant Board and entomologist by train- 
ing, at Orlando, first discovered this pest 
in Florida. Dr. Wilmon Newell, State 
plant commissioner, experiment station 
head, and so forth, promptly investigated 
the matter, brought it to the attention of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which through its specialists 
promptly identified the pest. The eradi- 
cation process, under the direction, ad- 
vice, and orders of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, proceeded im- 
mediately. Various details of the process 
of identification and eradication would 
take much time to explain and would 
incur time which it is not necessary to 
take at this particular moment. It does 
suffice, however, to say that on Apri! 17, 
1929, at the suggestion of Dr. Marlatt and 
Dr. Baker, and others in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, this Depart- 
ment made available $40,000 of Federal 
funds for the campaign against the fruit- 
fly. This amount was transferred from 
the pink-bollworm appropriation. Sub- 
sequent to public hearings in Washington 
by Department of Agriculture officials, on 
May 1, 1929, quarantine No. 68 became 
effective. Eradication work proceeded 
with speed, without abatement, and with 
untold destruction of Florida properties. 
Zones of relative pest danger were estab- 
lished in practically all Florida. Fruits 
were stripped from the trees, and in the 
first instance, destroyed. A little later, 
orders were issued providing for a portion 
of the fruit, after certain sterilization 
processes, to be shipped to restricted areas 
in the cooler sections of the United 
States. Trees were sprayed, first with 
high arsenic compositions and also later 
with copper ingredients. As a result of 
these sprays: a large percentage of trees, 
mosily. younger trees, were destroyed, and 
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-all sprayed trees were very seriously dam- 
aged. Other host plants were destroyed. 
Vegetables, such as peppers, beans, to- 
matoes, and in fact nearly all of the 
vegetables grown in commercial quan- 
tities, were condemned and dest1 vyed. 
The State of Florida and the people of 
Florida, at the suggestion, direction, and 
orders of the Federal Government, co- 
operated effectively in the eradication 
and destruction process. Counties, cities, 
and individuals contributed, many of 
them, money, machinery, and efforts for 
the process. In fact, they actually spent 
and sacrificed something like one-half 
million dollars in the eradication pro- 
gram. I am speaking of funds, jabor, 
equipment, and materials, not of the 
value of the plants, vegetables, and fruits. 
The actual value of these items reached 
possibly $15,000,000 io $20,000,000. 


I was a Member of the Congress at the | 
~ 7 t ong = iamily was left without necessary food. 


time and was then, as I am now, firmly 
convinced that this damage and loss was 
sustained through the instrumentality 
of the Federal Government and in the 
interest of the entire Nation. This pest 
was eradicated by the Government not 
primarily for Florida but also for the 
protection of all States in the Union 
which produced fruits and vegetables, 
host of the Mediterranean fruitfly. 
Practically all commercial fruits, citrus, 
peaches, apples, apricots, as well as the 
common vegetables, are hosts of this 
pest, therefore, my colleagues, it is ob- 
vious that a general infestation through- 
out the United States by this pest would 
have paralyzed our general source of 
fruit and vegetable food supply. This is 
why the Government eradicated the pests 
and this is why the Federa! Government 
should immediately pay all damages 
incident to it. 

In 1930 I introduced in the House a 
resolution looking toward the survey of 
these damages and reimbursement. 
This, I believe, is the first legislation in- 
troduced on the subject. Some two or 
three days later, the late Senator Tram- 
mel] introduced a similar resolution in 
the Senate. Since this time, the Florida 
congressional delegation has been active 
in its efforts to obtain this relief to which 
our people are so justly entitled. 

Many of my colleagues who were in the 
Congress at the time of the damage will 
recall that a special committee of our 
House Appropriations Committee, Wood 
of Indiana, Byrns of Tennessee, and 
Buchanan of Texas, participated in this 
investigation. These distinguished 
Members are all now deceased, You will 
recall also that under House Document 
No. 290, we have detailed investigation 
made by the Mediterranean Fruitfily 
Board in 1938. The reimbursement reso- 
lution now before the House comes as a 
result of the joint congressional com- 
mittee authorized under Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 40, Seventy-seventh 
Congress. This joint committee has 
made its investigations, has determined 
the nature, character, and amount of 
losses and the circumstances under 
which losses occurred, and has now of- 
fered H. R. 5950 for reimbursement. It 
provides for appropriation not to exceed 
$10,000." It fixes responsibility on the 
Federal Government and recommends 
the payment of six classes of damages, as 
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enumerated in the report. Before it is | Sound Political Advice From a Country 


passed, the legislation should be amended 
to provide more adequately for damage to 
trees through spraying and also more 
liberally for fruit sterilization costs and 
losses. It is probable that at the proper 
time these subjects may be discussed and 
clarification amendments offered. 

My thought in discussing this subject 
today is to endeavor to acquaint the 
membership of the House with the jus- 
tification of these claims and with the 
imperativeness of prompt action by the 
Congress. The Florida citrus and vege- 
table growers have been patient in this 
matter and have now waited some 10 to 
12 years for reimbursement. Damages 
were sustained in many cases by indi- 
viduals of exceediagly small means who 
could ill afford to lose. 

In fact, in many instances, particular- 
ly in the destruction of vegetables, the 


In many instances, the small grove was 
practically the sole source of income to 
the large family owning it. The entire 
family income was wiped out through the 
process of the eradication of this pest. 
The claims have been carefully consid- 
ered and judiciously arrived at. Owing 
to the expiration of time since the oc- 
currence of damages, and now the pos- 
sibility of payment, many claimants have 
passed away and the identity of the 
claim is lost. From one cause or an- 
other, many claimants never applied. 
In other words, if all claims before the 
Congress are paid by the Congress, full 
restitution cannot be made. Owing to 
the adversities of war, during the past 
several months many of the claimants 
are in actual need of these funds. Pay- 
ment now would relieve a desperate 
financial need in many instances and 
ligation, which is long past due. I urge 
your interest in and sympathetic consid- 
eration of this just cause. 

The citrus growers of Florida have at 
all times cooperated fully with our Gov- 
ernment and with each and every agency 
and department of the Government and 
with the Congress in the solution and 
presentation of this cause. No class of 
producers in our country gives more 
wholehearted cooperation to our Gov- 
ernment than the citrus and vegetable 
growers of Florida. They are now play- 
ing a most important part in our food 
defense program. 

Recently prominent citrus growers of 
Florida made sacrifices and successful 
efforts for arrangements for food supplies 
for the armed forces of our country, and 
as evidence of their high spirit of coop- 
eration in general I submit resolution re- 
cently conveyed to me by the Florida 
Citrus Exchange: 

Be it resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Florida Citrus Exchange duly assembled 
in Tampa on February 27, 1942, desires to and 
does hereby express the appreciation and 
thanks of the grower-members of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange for the excellent work done 
at the sacrifice of personal time and effort by 
the individual members of the industry com- 
mittee, the Florida congressional delegation, 
and those who assisted in the presentation of 
facts to the proper officials concerned. 


Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, H. R. 
5950 is just legislation and should be 
enacted now. I urge your study and 
support of this bill, 


Editor: Keep Hamilton Fish in Con- 


gress 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday March 24, 1942 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Citizen-Herald, of Walden, Orange 
County, N. Y., of March 19, 1942. - 

This editorial, coming from a newspa- 
per in one of the strongest Republican 
towns in New York State, is so much in 
accord with my views of my colleague 
the gentleman from New York, Hon. 
HamILton Fisu, who has served with me 
in the Congress for the last 21 years, that 
I take it upon myself to place it in the 
Record and hope that it will be read by 
the many friends of the gentleman from 
New York, Representative FisH. I came 
to Congress just 1 year before the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fisu] and am 
not only familiar with his fine service in 
the World War but know of his outstand- 
ing legislative record, his integrity and 
ability, and his service to the American 
people in the Congress of the United 
States, which this editorial so well ex- 
presses. 

Mr. Fisu is no rubber-stamp Member 
of Congress. He has the courage of his 
convictions and is one of the Republican 
leaders in the House and throughout the 
Nation. Such an able legislator with his 
long service should be renominated and 
reelected to Congress, as no man will do 
more to combat the communistic influ- 
ences prevalent in the New Deal or to 
save America and its institutions from 
those who would destroy our constitu- 
tional form of government and set up a 
one-man dictatorship in the United 
States. 

As never before the American people, 
and particularly the Republican Party, 
need honest and courageous leaders who 
are unafraid of criticizing along con- 
structive lines the waste, extravagance, 
inefficiency, and boondoggling of the 
New Deal, and exposing its tragic fail- 
ures in the uninterrupted production of 
much-needed war materials in the midst 
of a war in which our very existence is 
at stake. 

In spite of the inspired attacks by the 
New Deal, the patriotism, loyalty, and 
Americanism of Representative HamiI.- 
TON FisH has never been questioned by 
any Member of Congress, Republican or 
Democrat, and I am confident that if he 
should become a candidate for reelection 
the people of his district will return him 
to Congress by a large majority. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


Assemblyman Emerson D. Fite, of Pough- 
keepsie, has written the following letter to us: 


Marcu 16, 1942. 
Eprror, CITIzEN-HERALD: 
When asked if he would allow the use of 
his name as a possible candidate for Congress 
in the Twenty-sixth District this coming fall, 
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Assemblyman Fite, of Poughkeepsie, replied 
that he had been asked that question many 
times, and added: 

“I would be glad to accept the nomination. 
I am greatly interested in backing up the 
foreign policies of the Commander in Chief, 
as I stated long before Pearl Harbor in the 
Poughkeepsie New Yorker, September 13, 1941, 
and also somewhat earlier in a speech to the 
American Legion in Middletown. The war 
must be prosecuted vigorously to a victorious 
peace, with no concessions to the isolationists 
and appeasers. At the same time we must 
keep the two-party system. Any social gains 
that have been made must be maintained, 
and plans must be made even now for jobs 
for all after the war. But, of course, our first 
problem is to win the war. 

“I could not hope to ring the front-door 
bells of all the homes in the three counties, 
but I would conduct this type of a campaign 
as far as possible. The candidate shouid 
spare no effort to meet the people. 

“EMERSON D. FITE. 

““VassaR COLLEGE, 

“Poughkeepsie, N. Y.” 

My Dear Mr. Fite: Your letter of Monday 
has a familiar ring. It rings of politics, and 
politics of a sort that do not appeal to us as 
being very lofty in ethics; that is, if you can 
incorporate ethics and politics in the same 
sentence. 

You are a professor at Vassar College and 
an assemblyman of the State of New York, 
elected by the Republicans of your district 
to represent the Republican Party. 

Why have you sold out to the Democratic 
new dealers? q 

The aim of the New Deal for the past 8 
years has been to follow the Nazi program, to 
divide and conquer, to get the opposition 
fighting between themselves and then play 
scavenger. To soften and then liquidate. 
They started on one of the best Republicans, 
and an American, Herbert Hoover, and have 
been at it ever since. Anybody who had a dif- 
ferent opinion or had the temerity to oppose 
the New Deal automatically became an 
enemy who must be destroyed. One by one 
these men have been discredited. Republi- 
can or Democrat, it mattered not, the stage 
was set for his liquidation. Witness the 
latest one, Mayor LaGuardia; he has been 
fully disposed of as a possible Presidential 
contender (and how). 

Among the legislators at Washington one 
of the most annoying to the new dealers has 
been Congressman HAMILTON FisH, one of the 
few senior Republican Congressmen of in- 
fluence. A constant stream of New Deal 
smearing has been directed against him. 
Year after year it has continued from every 
point of approach possible until 2 years ago 
even the President of the United States in- 
vaded (with a campaign speech) the district 
against him Through it all Congressman 
Fish has emerged undefeated. Term after 
term he has been reelected. His seniority 
(i. e., his standing as to relative value on com- 
mittees—and hence influence) has increased 
year after year until the only thing left for 
the new dealers was to label him as an iso- 
lationist and obstructionist to the foreign 
policies of President Roosevelt. 

My dear professor, don’t you realize that 
since the war began against Germany and 
Japan there are no longer any isolationists or 
appeasers? We are all Americans. We are 
all united for an all-out war. An all-out 
war such as Congressman FisH predicted 
would be the only way to really do anything 
definite. (Too bad, Mr. Fite, that Mr, Fisu 
beat you to this.) I have no reason to be- 
lieve otherwise than that “Ham” Fisu is fully 
as good an American as you who sit in judg- 
ment against him from a seat on an emascu- 
lated New Deal band wagon with a Republican 
label, 

You want “Ham” FisnH’s job, and you don’t 
mind the mud and slime. Sort of Fearless 
Fred, aren’t you? 


In your letter above you hold out no con- 
cessions to isolationists and appeasers and 
wholeheartedly get back of the foreign policy 
of the Roosevelt administration—an adminis- 
tration that appeased while Finland was 
raped by Russians—-that appeased while Ger- 
many massacred the Poles—and continued 
this appeasement while Japan was bombing, 
ravaging, and bayoneting helpless Chinese 
men, women, and children. What do you 
mean, no concessions? 

You say in your letter that all social gains 
that have been made must be maintained. 
That’s what all the do-gooders at public ex- 
pense are saying. What about the social 
gains of the boys in the armed forces who 
have left good paying positions and are now 
shedding blood at 72 cents per day while the 
only thing we shed is a little sweat at $1 per 
hour, time and one-half for overtime on a 
40-hour week, and $2 an hour for Sunday? 
What about the wives who are living with 
their parents and relatives or taking up self- 
supporting work and living alone while their 
husbands are at the front—and the mort- 
gages on the little homes are soon to be un- 
satisfied and the properties are due for the 
auction blocks? What about these young 
people who will lose everything they ever 
owned? What about their social gains? 
What about the social gains of the small 
businessmen who even now are beginning 
(willingly, at that) to see their social gains 
disappearing? It’s time to cut out those 
crocodile tears about the loss of so-called 
social gains. 

You carry the torch for the New Deal, Mr. 
Fite, and yet you say that we must have 
the two-party system. How can such in- 
sulting logic come from a man who would 
represent us in Congress? You know as well 
as anybody else that we can’t continue to have 
a Republican Party of opposition if our leaders 
are going to swallow New Deal flattery and 
hokum and run out like rats on every Re- 
publican whom the new dealers wish to liqui- 
date just because he really represents opposi- 
tion which you, Mr. Fite, admit in your letter 
that we must have. ; 

At the present time the Republicans of 
this district have a distinct honor—and privi- 
lege. A privilege that comes only through a 
Congressman who has many years of senior- 
ity. Mr. FisH, through his seniority, would 
become, if the Republicans obtain a ma- 
jority in the fall elections, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee—a position wielding 
(as you must know) even more power and 
influence on legislative matters than that of 
even the Speaker. This is the job that the 
new dealers are interested in—not Mr. FisH 
as an individual—but he must be liquidated 
in order to create a vacancy for the “proper 
person.” The House rules of seniority are 
in the way, however. The only way to get 
hold of it is to get rid of Congressman FisH 
Get him out, bag and baggage. 

And you, Mr. Fite, a Republican assembly- 
man, would be a party to allthis. You would 
have the Republicans of this district throw 
this strategic advantage away to the four 
winds of heaven. Hand it over to some new 
dealer who is being groomed for the job while 
through this process some “green” Congress- 
man (perhaps you, or Bontecou, or a Demo- 
crat, or a combination, anything, just so as 
to defeat “Ham” FisH) who, with no seniority 
whatever, begins all over again at the foot 
of the ladder to earn by service the honors 
of seniority that Mr. FisH already has to his 
credit. 

Mr. Fite, you may find before long that 
Congressman FisH still has hosts of friends 
who resent the present intrigue; that there 
are many Republican voters who still believe 
in keeping Republican Representatives where 
their influence in important national matters 
ca> be the most effective and who, above all, 
might possess such a thing as party and per- 
sonal loyalty at a time when some of our so0- 
called leaders would have us believe such 
things are no more, : 
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HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following item from the 
New England News Letter for the month 
of March: 

LET’S SCRAP “DEFENSE” 

The executive committee of the New Eng- 
land Council has urged the Secretary of the 
Treasury to eliminate the word “defense” 
from the bonds and savings stamps now being 
sold to the public. They are being used to 
help finance the war, and the council's ieaders 
ask that they be redesignated immediately 
as “war bonds” and “war stamps.” 

President Flanders wrote to Mr. Morgen- 
thau: “Continued use of the word ‘defense’ 
has become not only inappropriate, but 
positively detrimental to the national in- 
terest. We now see not only that defense 
measures will not win the war, but that con- 
tinued reliance upon such measures may lose 
the war. Yet as long as these securities are 
constantly advertised by press and radio as 
‘defense’ bonds and stamps, the Government 
itself is helping to maintain a defense 
psycho.ogy in the public mind.” 

The Pawtucket Times, in its editorial en- 
dorsement of this suggestion, points out that 
“defense” is ao appropriate term “with our 
forces in the field and on the sea and im the 
air, with men dying for their country—it is a 
war we have to win, not a campaign of 
defense.” 

But why stop at bonds and savings stamps? 
Why not go the whole way, and eliminate 
the word “defense” from our current ter- 
minology, except in its purely technical appli- 
cations? “Civilian defense,” yes; because 
the men, women, and children engaged at 
home are not part of our attacking forces, 
and must be defended. But let’s have done, 
once and for all, in New England and in the 
Nation, with “defense industries,” “defense 
contracts,” “defense workers,” “defense 
housing,” “defense transportation,” “defense 
areas”—again excepting technical use of the 
term—‘“defense business,” and the scores of 
other ways in which the word “defense” has 
embedded itself in our thought, speech, and 
action. 

None of us need wait upon Mr. Morgen- 
thau. Each of us can make it, from now on, 
“war industries,” “war workers,” “war pro- 
duction,” and all the rest of it, as well as 
“war bonds and war stamps.” 

The continuing bad news from the Far 
East has at least served one useful purpose. 
It has made increasingly clear the fact that 
Washington will not win the war; that it 
can and will be won only by the American 
people, acting on the home front as well as 
on the fighting front. But neither labor 
nor management can make its full contri- 
bution to winning the war as long as they 
are working for “defense.” The men at the 
front in the midst of war to the death, can- 
not be much impressed by news of “defense” 
this and “defense” that at home. Mr. Flan- 
ders told the New England Council some 
months ago: “This is our war.” Clearly, it 
is time now for every individual to accept 
personally the proposition: “This is my 
war.” 

That New England is ready to accept its 
full part in winning the war is indicated by 
the manner in which New England’s six Gov- 
ernors dealt jointly with the difficult problem 
of fuel supply at their meeting in Boston last 
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week. They did not take the easy course of 
waiting for Washington to announce its deci- 
sions. They went ahead on their own to pro- 
mulgate a self-denying program for New 
England itself. They incurred the risks of 
popular misunderstanding and even resent- 
ment in urging their own people to reduce 
the temperatures in their homes and to cut 
down the use of their automobiles to bare 
necessity. This action was not easy for the 
Governors of those New England States which 
are most dependent, economically, on the 
prosperity of their recreational industry. All 
of them ran the risk of being associated with 
the unpopular Mr. Ickes. 

At the same time the Governors joined in 
urging certain action by Mr. Ickes, not for 
the comfort or convenience of this region, 
but to prevent disastrous interruption of war 
production in one of the country’s biggest 
industrial areas. They sent their State fuel 
directors to Washington to urge that the 
curtailment program be set up on a national 
basis, and not applied to the Atlantic sea- 
board alone. 

These Governors are not defense-minded; 
they are all for doing whatever is necessary 
to win the war and doing it now. They have 
shown themselves ready to lead Washington 
in self-denying action. So let New England 
lead in putting an end to defense—in thought, 
word, and deed. The word is war—in which 
everyone is engaged, whether he knows it or 
not. None of us really needs Washington to 
tell us what to do, once we have decided for 
war in place of defense. 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Sun of March 23, 1942: 


THE NEW LABOR BILLS 


The latest labor bills in Congress, dealing 
with hours, wages, and strikes, have run up 
against the solid opposition of Government 
agencies handling war production. Donald 
Nelson, of the War Production Board, Under 
Secretary of War Patterson, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral. Knudsen, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Bard, and Admiral Land, of the Mari- 
time Commission, all testified before con- 
gressional committees that action by Con- 
gress on these subjects would do more harm 
than good. Strikes in defense industries, 
they stated, are virtuaily nonexistent. They 
expected, by negotiation with organized 
labor, to eliminate double time for Saturday 
and Sunday work. They did not want Con- 
gress to repeal the provision for time-and-a- 
half pay above 40 hours, because it had no 
adverse effect upon production, and its repeal 
would either disrupt smoothly running labor 
relations or cause a readjustment in base- 


pay rates which would cost more than the 
time and a half. 

Congress was so deeply impressed by this 
testimony, coming from men who on the 
whole are rather unfriendly to organized 
labor, that the drive for legislation has lost 
much of its punch. Coupled with the similar 
opposition of President Roosevelt, it leaves 


no doubt that labor bills of this type would 
be vetoed if passed. The fact that only the 


persistent foes of labor continue to urge con- 
gressional action (their purpose is to destroy 
organized labor and reduce standards per- 
manently) does not mean that everything is 
right in the labor field. The deluge of anti- 
labor letters to Congress does not come 
wholly from the efforts of such bodies as 
the Southern States Industrial Council, nor 
from people misled by unfounded talk about 
strikes or a supposed 40-hour limit on the 
workweek. There is a widespread feeling 
and it has a basis in fact, that both labor 
and capital show too much of a tendency to 
grab what is passing on the financial assem- 
bly line of national defense. Labor's reluc- 
tance to abandon double pay on Sunday gives 
labor unions a black eye everywhere. It defi- 
nitely slows down production, because the 
pay bears no relationship to work performed. 
Initiated at a time when there was no need 
for Sunday work, it is a penalty wage to pre- 
vent it—and does so. 

Time and a half presents a different prob- 
lem. Consider, for example, the chief bottle- 
neck in war production today—the machine- 
tool indusiry The 40-hour week applies to 
this industry. Hours of work average 55 per 
week. That is enough to show that overtime 
pay in this industry, even including double 
time, does not restrict output. But it builds 
up the pay envelope to such an extent that 
abolition of overtime would in many instances 
mean a 30-percent pay cut. It is obviously 
impossible to make such a cut in the most 
highly skilled of all the war-production 
trades unless, at the same time, profits are 
virtually abolished and all labor and industry 
are put on a primary basis of war service. In 
other industries where the workweek is 48 
hours or more—aircraft, shipbuilding, engine 
manufacture—the lesser amounts of overtime 
pay at time and a half are looked upon by 
workers as wage increases to offset the higher 
cost of living, and also as a form of profit- 
sharing in exorbitant contracts. This last 
justification is fast becoming labor’s weak 
point. Excess profits and overtime pay are 
both creating dissatisfaction in the public 
mind. 

It would be better, from the standpoint of 
national morale, to raise the base pay in the 
war industries and eliminate overtime in 
them for the duration of the war. If, as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy Bard believes, 
this would in the long run increase the cost 
of goods, it would still be a good investment 
by ridding the public of the feeling that the 
Government must pay a penalty for men’s 
services in excess of 40 hours. Organized 
labor, if it took the initiative to this end, 
would Le the greatest gainer of all for it would 
be leading the way toward that universal 
draft upon dollars, energy, and devotion 
which we must have for victory. 
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HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the address given last evening by 
the Honorable Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Security Administrator, at the national 
banquet of the Ahepa Society. 

The membership of Ahepa is composed 
of American citizens of Hellenic descent. 
It was founded in Atlanta, Ga., on July 
22, 1922, and today has 350 chapters lo- 
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cated throughout the United States and 

Canada. Its members have been doing 

maior work in our various defense activi- 
es, 

I call to the attention of the House 
this excerpt from the Ahepa constitu- 
tion in which these descendants of civili- 
zation’s first democracy nobly express 
the basic ideal which founded our own: 


“To arouse mankind to the realization that 
tyranny is a menace to the life, honor, and 
integrity of every nation; and that the pres- 
ervation of our liberties can be assured, only 
as this country becomes the champion of lib- 
erty and the defender and protector of all 
oppressed and downtrodden peoples.” 

ADDRESS OF HON. PAUL V. M’NUTT 

When, a number of years ago, it was my 
privilege to address your annual banquet, 
Ahepa conferred upon me the honor of mem- 
bership. Tonight it is, therefore, my privilege 
to address you as brothers, and to listen as a 
brother to America’s distinguished Attorney 
General, Francis Biddle. 

Tonight the land of your fathers is united 
with your land and the land of your sons 
in a battle unto death. 

Liberty. Opportunity. The dignity of the 
individual. 

Call these Helienism. Cail these American- 
ism. Trace them back to Magna Carta, or 
Jefferson, or Pericles. It matters not. It is 
all one story. And it has flowered in worthy 
gardens, in many lands. 

Not only in consecration to the traditions 
of liberty and democracy do free nations 
stand united. They are united in the quali- 
ties freedom breeds. 

In all there is found that resilience, that 
dogged courage, possessed only by men and 
women who believe deeply in their way of 
life. 

Think of the Greeks of Thermopylae, pitting 
their puny numbers against the overwhelm- 
ing might of the hosts of Xerxes. 

Think of Britain’s resolute resistance whiie 
death rained from the darkened skies. 

Think of Chinese armies, growing in 
strength and skill. Yes; and Chinese indus- 
trial cooperatives, noving vital war production 
beyond the reach of the aggressor. 

Think of Washington at Valley Forge. 
Think of the men of MacArthur, fighting in 
the rocks and gullies of Bataan, and on the 
battlements of Corregidor. 

All these are one. 

All these tell one story. Democracy can 
fight back because its roots are deep. 

So, I say today, our unity is no new thing. 
Geography and language are superficial dif- 
ferences. : 

Tonight I do not know what Mr. Biddle will 
discuss, but he represents, it seems to me, a 
policy that lies close to the fraternal princi- 
ples for which we all stand. 

These are trying days for democracy. There 
are, in the land, men and women who would 
use the privilege of freedom to destroy free- 
dom, for everyone. There are those who 
would use the privilege of freedom of speech 
to spread malicious lies. There are those who 
would use their freedom of movement to work 
against their native land. 

Because America has welcomed the peoples 
of many lands, there are those who would 
use the bonds of blood and friendship that 
stretch across the seas, to blackmail the loyal, 
to the end that freedom may be destroyed 
everywhere. 

Democracy is faced with a ruthless and un- 
principled foe. That foe has perfected the 
techniques of sabotage, disloyalty, and trea- 
son as weapons—secret weapons, if you will. 

That being the case, there is strong and 
positive reason for genuine concern with 
those who are the tools and agents of such 
enemies. Against them, every proper precau- 
tion should be taken. 
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But those who administer our laws, know 
history. They know that in the last war 
this concern outran sober bounds. 

Patriotic citizens were injured because they 
spoke in alien tongue, or bore a German 
name. Businesses were ruined, reputations 
blackened. Families were broken and their 
members ostracized. 

And we know, to our sorrow, that these 
things were often done by kind, well-mean- 
ing people—people who were heartily ashamed 
of themselves, years later, and tried to make 
amends. 

Today, as we build the morale of democ- 
racy, we must not forget that such petsecu- 
tion is just as much a break in morale as is 
terror. Collapse and irresponsible vigilant- 
ism are but two aspects of hysteria. Either 
represents a loss of that self-control with- 
out which no man or nation can be strong. 

And self-control is the basis of character. 
These things, the man who is our Attorney 
General in this war, knows and understands. 

He is a man who will have no pity for 
traitors. Yet he is a man who recognizes 
the need for adequate and vigorous action. 

He knows that for the defense of America—- 
the defense of its industrial plants, its troops, 
its ships, and its citizens--there must be a 
wide margin of safety. There must be no 
leeway for sabotage. 

He knows, too, that that safety depends 
upon skilled, professional policing. Trained 
investigation, and solid evidence are essen- 
tial. Rumor and hearsay, wild political 
charges directed against honest citizens, are 
as dangerous to the security and strength 
of our Nation as are the saboteurs them- 
selves. 

Contrast, if you will, the common ideals of 
our democracy and the principles of our fra- 
ternal life with the ideals. held forth by 
Hitler nnd Hirohito. Then you will know 
what human brotherhood means. Then you 
will know how close it comes to being the 
very issue of this conflict. 

Go, read Mein Kampf. 

There “ou will find stated the principles of 
Hitlerism. No German youth may have any 
other loyalty but the Nazi state—not even 
loyalty to his own family. 

That is why children are disciplined in 
corps and drilled, incessantly, in the cate- 
chism of war. Social-democrats were perse- 
cuted, not for their internal policies, but 
because they believed in their brotherhood 
with workers across the borders and the essen- 
tial wickedness of annihilating those fellow 
workers. 

Christians were persecuted because they, 
too, believed in the brotherhood of man. 
Jews, because their religious internationalism 
was sharpened by the world-wide distribution 
of their race. 

Even those interboundary loyalties that 
reach for heaven are verbcten. Says Dr. 
Goebbeis: “Our leader becomes the interme- 
diary between his people and the throne of 
God. * * *” Thus, the barbaric code 
of medieval Japan goes to Europe. The Aus- 


trian rabble rouser joins Hirohito as the son | 


of heaven. 

For those who hold with the proposition, 
“I am a man and interested in all that con- 
cerns humanity,” this conflict presents the 
gravest issue of modern history. 

“I say, stand with anybody that stands 
right,” said Abraham Lincoln. “Stand with 
him while he is right and part with him when 
he goes wrong.” 

That is a principle of choice for freemen. 
To live by their own lights, to forge endur- 
ing loyalties out of their own hearts and 
their own reason, to find their way in the 
integrity of their own will. 

Place that principle up against the oath 
of German youth: “I swear inviolable loy- 
alty to Adolf Hitler. I swear unqualified obe- 
dience to him and to the leaders assigned to 
me by him.” I need not ask you which a 
man would choose. 


So we fight today two battles. We fight a 
battle for the world, a battle for the victory 
of freemen, everywhere. 

And we fight at home the battle for our 
souls. In every act, in every decision, in 
every word, our cCemocracy and its ideals 
hang in the balance. 

There is, some would cry to us, no de- 
mocracy today. 

There are bottlenecks to opportunity. 
There are bottlenecks to liberty. 

There are people who are too poor for 
their own health, and for the health of the 
Nation. 

There are people who become rich with- 
out doing any significant work to justify their 
affluence. There are greed and prejudice and 
unjust discrimination in many a community. 

And I say to them: “Yes; we have not yet 
achieved the ideal of democracy. Nay, more, 
perhaps, we never shall.” 

For democracy is not a thing to be won, 
like a loving cup, and held forever. De- 
mocracy is no head of antlers to be mount- 
ed above the mantelpiece. 

Democracy is of the heart and of the 
hearth. It is a way of life. 

Democracy must be rewon, every day of 
our lives. It must be won 365 days a year, 
of every year. 

Democracy is a long, long pilgrimage. But 


‘we know our goal. 


And, as- we strive for it, we shall approach 
it ever nearer. 

A way of life is to be measured by its 
objectives. The character of the pilgrim is 
revealed by the direction of his journey—not 
by the length of the road before him. 

Those who strive for freedom shall ap- 
proach it. 

Those whose goal is empire over the souls 
and bodies of men are not going in our 
direction. They can never reach our goal. 

And we will see to it that they shall never 
reach theirs. 

That is. the lesson of today. That is our 
battle. 





A Plea for Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from Mrs. R. E. Tyler, a 
mother in my district: 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIS., 
March 12, 1942, 
Hon. Wi1iit1aM H. STEVENSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: May I express my thanks for the 
book on child care which you so kindly sent 
when my son was born. It has been a very 
great help to me. 

May I also express a few thoughts which 
keep tumbling through my mind. It seems 
that I must say what I am thinking, and as 
you are kind, I am sure it will ease me 
wonderfully. Some things I have been hear- 
ing lately—news reports, editorials, etc —are 
so depressing at times. To goon. You know 
that a majority of the people elected cur good 
President. Then, why don’t we stand behind 
him to that extent? Why all this controversy 
about what he is doing? Can’t the people 
of America see that President Roosevelt is 
only human? He is, to a certain extent, 
superior to us, in that he is our President, 
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that he has the ability to lead. I am not 
quite voting age as*yet, but I know this 
much, that if ever God sent a great man to 
the United States and to the world, it is the 
man in the White House. I am also th> same 
kind of coward at times, have the same kind 
of courage, and the same kind of thoughts 
as other people. I dislike and disagree 
heartily with some of the things he does, 
but during this war I’m putting aside all my 
petty likes and dislikes of things like that, 
and am going to do my best for God, America, 
and the President of our country. Can’t 
other people do the same? You Congress- 
men, the farmer, the businessmen, and the 
common laborers? Can’t we all stand in com- 
mon anc united behind the men behind the 
guns, and give all, even our lives for them 
and the President, whose heart can be pained 
as can the hearts of all others? God give us 
the courage to do just that. 

This world is in the greatest turmoil it has 
ever been in. People are so mixed up that 
it has numbed their brains. That is natural, 
but if we continue to be in such a state, no 
help outside a miracle can win freedom and 
democracy for all time. We stand to lose 
this war unless we give all we have to give. 
Forget the little everyday troubles that seem 
so great and take on the task of going forward 
with a gleam in our eyes and the motto, 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 

Sometimes when I gaze at my tiny son 
and watch the sweet little hands moving, 
and see his smile and hear his first efforts to 
express himself, I can’t help shedding a few 
tears, because I am afraid. It isn’t because 
I want to be afraid or that it is cowardice. 
It’s fear and sorrow for the great many 
people who are trying only to make money 
from this conflict who are doing their best 
to try to show how intelligent they are in 
their arguments against everything being 
done. I heard a fellow bragging about cer- 
tain of his exploits once, and it nauseated 
me. That is the way I feel when I hear or 
read of attempts of so many people to shcw 
what. they know about this or that, which 
they are sure would win this battle. 

I know the saying is true that one can't 
please all of the people all of the time. I 
learned that as president of my home rocm 
at school. But can’t we forget all else except 
that we must win this battle and all the 
other battles, big or small, that come into our 
lives? 

And let us remember that everything we 
hold dear will be lost unless we stick to- 
gether behind one common cause, unselfishly, 
with courage, with a prayer on our lips, and 
with love for all, including our enemy. For, 
united we stand—divided we fall. 

Thank you so very much, Mr. STEVENSON, 
This helps a great deal, and I am grateful. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. R. E. TYLER. 





Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Sun of March 23, 1942: 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 

From time to time our friends urge us to 
campaign for the suppression of disloyal 
publications. “It would make good business 
for you,” they point out. 
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We think this well-intentioned advice 
stems from a misconception, or rather from 
two distinct misconceptions, with regard to 
the Sun’s purpose in coming to Chicago. 

The Sun did not come to Chicago to “get” 
any other newspaper. It did not come here to 
“front" for any individual or clique or 
party—no, not even for the President of th 
United States. : 

The Sun's sole purpose was to give Chicago 
a morning newspaper. 

So we are going to say no to our friends’ 
suggestion that we ought to campaign for 
suppression of those publications which do 
not happen to believe that the first duty of 
the free press is to give people unvarnished 
facts. 

This is not to say that we disagree with 
our friends about the fundamental issue 
involved. We are well aware that the cop- 
perhead press is daily jeopardizing our 
chances of winning the war. 

Being in the business, we know something 
about the tricks of the trade—even though 
we do not use them. We know, for example, 
that it is possible to play up certain stories 
and play down others. We know that it is 
possible to slant stories so that they appear 
to leave well-nigh inescapable the conclusions 
which the publisher or editor wishes his 
readers todraw We know that it is possible 
to distort meanings by lifting certain phrases 
only from the context of what men Say. 

And we know that the net result of such 
practices, repeated daily, like the drip, drip, 
drip of water on a rock, is likely to be the 
unhappy mixture of confusion, doubt, and 
fear which paralyzed more than one people 
in the Axis juggernaut’s path. 

But there is only one American way to still 
the voices of treason and despair. That is 
for an aroused public, finally aware that it 
has been bilked, to ostracize the offenders. 
Newspapers cannot exist without readers. 

The American way is the slow and patient 
way. But it is the better way. Mr Lincoln’s 
friends begged him to suppress the Copper- 
head press of the sixties. He refused. And in 
the end it was not the Government, but an 
outraged citizenry which saved both the 
Union and the free press. 





The Bureau of Reclamation and the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in reading 
the hearings on the Department of the 
Interior appropriations bill, I was im- 
pressed with the general statement of 
Comissioner John C. Page prefacing his 
presentation of justifications for appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the fiscal year 1943. The position of 
preparedness occupied by the Bureau 
when the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor reflects the wisdom of the national 
reclamation policy established 40 years 
ago for the planned development and 
utilization of the national resources of 
the western half of the Nation. 

I am submitting for inclusion in the 
Recorp pertinent excerpts from Mr. 
Page’s statement, which I believe will be 
of interest to all Members of the House: 


When the impact of the war fell on De- 
cember 7, 1941, the Buteau of Reclamation 
already was prepared quickly to mobilize its 
resources for the national effort. 

The construction program, which had been 
adjusted for concentration on national-de- 
fense objectives, was rapidly reorganized to 
make maximum contributions as follows: 

1 Power for war industries: Installations 
of power equipment are being speeded to meet 
mounting deficiencies in electrical energy 
in western areas. These installations, to- 
gether with current production from recla- 
mation projects, are essential to achieve su- 
periority for the United States over areas 
which are Axis-blighted. . 

2. Water for war industries and for mili- 
tary and civilian populations: Several proj- 
ects under construction which include among 
their purposes provision of industrial and 
domestic water supplies for areas where 
needs are critical, are being pushed. 

8. Adequate food supplies: Work on irriga- 
tion features of multiple purpose and other 
projects is undergoing periodic reappraisal 
in the light of changing conditions. The 
war in the Pacific adds urgency to the need 
of increased production of food supplies in 
the West. Production goals for food, feed, 
and forage set up by the Department of 
Agriculture underscore the value of the ir- 
rigation projects of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. Requirements in direct war produc- 
tion for materials used in construction of 
irrigation facilities are resulting in adjust- 
ments of programs and schedules. 

4. Post-war program: Investigations are 
being continued, now with added meaning, 
to provide a shelf of projects for selection for 
construction after victory. 


POWER FOR WAR INDUSTRIES 


More than 90 percent of the appropriations 
requested for the Bureau’s construction pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1943 will be used to 
speed power production in strategic indus- 
trial areas in the West which are facing criti- 
cal shortages. ‘These areas include the Pacific 
Northwest, the Pacific Southwest, northern 
California, and the intermountain region. 
The current program will triple by 1944-45 
the 1,242,000 kilowatts of capacity the Bureau 
now has available. This is linked directly 
with the national war effort. 

Each dollar spent in the war effort requires 
2% kilowatt-hours of electric energy. 

The President’s $56,000,000,000 war budget 
will require 165,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours for 
the manufacture of airplanes, warships, tanks, 
ammunition, and other material, and for 
clothing and feeding the men of the Army 
and Navy. The volume approximates the 
total production for all the utility systems in 
the United States in 1941. 

Requirements for superiority 

This power must be provided in order to 
gain superiority over the Axis. The electrical 
output of the United States, including the 
power produced by manufacturing concerns 
for their own use, falls short of the 230,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours which the Axis nations 
had at their command in 1940. 

Half of the power the Nation requires for 
war and victory can be diverted from normal 
uses in the home, in the city, and on. the 
farm. The remainder must come from the 
installation of new facilities and the expan- 
sion of existing plants. 

In the Pacific and intermountain regions 
demand is outstripping the capacity now 
available and that which all agencies are 
planning to install by 1943. 

The Federal Power Commission recently 
placed at 7,132,000 kilowatts the peak load 
to be planned for in this territory in 1943. 
The peak demand in 1941 was 4,554,801 kilo- 
watts. An increase in capacity of 2,577,199 
kilowatts or 57 percent in less than 2 years 
will be needed. 
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Critical deficiencies 

In 1948 slightly more than 1,700,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity will have been added by 
installations scheduled by the Bureau of Rec- 
iamation at Grand Coulee Dam in Washing- 
ton, at Boulder Dam and Parker Dam in the 
Pacific Southwest, by the Army Engineers at 
Bonneville and Fort Peck Dams, and by non- 
Federal agencies. Even with these installa- 
tions, the Power Commission finds an “indi- 
cated deficiency” in 1943 of more than 800,000 
kilowatts which it apportions principally as 


follows: 

Deficiency in 1943: Kilowatts 
Pacific Northwest_..........--. 582, 425 
Pacific Southwest_............. 142, 565 
Northern California_........... 133, 400 


Installations scheduled 


In the Pacific Northwest the shortage is 
being accentuated by the establishment of 
new industries for the reduction and fabrica- 
tion of aluminum, chemical manufacture, 
and shipbuilding. The situation would be 
far more criticai had it not been for the speed- 
up of the first generators at Grand Coulee 
Dam which originally were scheduled for 
operation in 1943 or 1944. Two generators 
are now in operation. Present schedules call 
for at least four of the big 108,000-kilowatt 
units to be in operation in 1943. Five addi- 
tional units will bring the total capacity to 
998,000 kilowatts by 1944-45 to meet, in large 
measure, anticipated regional demand. 

In the Pacific Southwest, new installations 
at Boulder Dam and the initial production 
from Parker Dam next fall will supply much 
of the energy required in 1942 by the ex- 
pansion of the airplane industry in southern 
California and the establishment of a new 
magnesium plant in Nevada. The mag- 
nesium plant alone will require 236,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity. Davis Dam power will be 
needed as planned as soon as it can be 
brought in. 

In the northern California-San Francisco 
Bay area, the indicated power deficiency will 
be increased in 1944-45 by the expiration of 
contracts whereby 150,000 kilowatts from the 
Boulder Dam area of southern California 
are now being transferred northward to meet 
increasing demands. The first unit of 25,000 
kilowatts coming in at Keswick Dam, on the 
Central Valley project in the fall of 1943, 
is to be followed in 1944 by two additional 
25,000-kilowatt units at that same dam, 
five 75,000-kilowatt units at Shasta Dam, and 
the first 75,000-kilowatt unit in a steam 
plant near Antioch. 

* * oJ * a 

In intermountain areas the threats of de- 
ficiencies are also present. 

A deficiency by 1943 equal to 20 percent 
of the installed capacity of the Utah-Idaho 
region threatens essential industries in oper- 
ating those States. The Bureau is expediting 
construction of the Anderson Ranch Dam 
project in Idaho to alleviate this situation. 

Montana is the source of much of the 
power now being transmitted to Utah A 
shortage in Montana will be met by instal- 
lations by the Army engineers at Fort Peck 
Dam. Power from this project will be dis- 
tributed by the Bureau through a trans- 
mission system which is proposed for im- 
mediate construction. 

Reports indicate that the development of 
minerals and other resources for war pur- 
poses will require additional capacity in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. The Green Mountain 
plant of the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
will begin production in 1943. Other plants 
of this project will be located on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains and fed with 
water diverted from the Colorado River basin 
through the Continental Divide tunnel. The 
water will then be used to supplement the 
irrigation supplies for 615,000 acres of highly 


cultivated land on the eastern slope. 
* * os * * 
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WATER FOR INDUSTRIAL AND MILITARY USE 


Especially in the arid and semiarid West, 
water for industrial and military uses, as well 
as for use by the civilian population, exerts 
a determining influence on may vital deci- 
sions with respect to the location of factories 
and Army posts. 

Boulder Dam is indispensable in providing 
industrial and domestic water supplies for 
the Pacific Southwest. Water released from 
Lake Mead through Boulder Dam is diverted 
at Parker Dam through the metropolitan 
water district’s aqueduct to supplement the 
supplies for industries and the millions of 
people in Los Angeles and 12 nearby cities of 
the southern California coastal plain. The 
new magnesium plant being constructed near 
Boulder Dam will draw 30,000,000 gallons of 
water daily from Lake Mead. 

The Provo River project in Utah in addition 
to providing supplemental water for irri- 
gated land, will supplement the domestic 
water supplies for Salt Lake City, Provo, and 
smaller communities. Industrial develop- 
ment in the area, including a huge new steel 
plant and other enterprises of military sig- 
nificance, is resulting in a sharply rising 
demand for water from the project’s Deer 
Creek Reservoir. Populations of cities which 
must look to the project to supplement their 
municipal water supplies are increasing at 
rapid rates. 

* + * * * 


IRRIGATED LAND AND ADEQUATE FOOD SUPPLIES 


For the past 40 years the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation has been building solidly. The 
Bureau is now providing water for approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the irrigated land in the 
West. Irrigated land is the principal source 
of food supplies for the normal population 
of 14,000, people in the Mountain and 
Pacific States and is now being called upon 
to supply additional quantities for emergency 
industrial workers and others who have 
moved into the area. 

The era of surplus agricultural production 
has been brought to a violent end. The dis- 
ruption of ocean transportation and the needs 
of our own civilian populations and military 
personnel and those of the United Nations 
have brought pleas for increased production 
of food, feed, and forage. This is especially 
true of products which are adaptable to the 
irrigated land now supplied by reclamation 
projects in operation or which can be served 
by facilities under construction. 

Chief among the crops that are needed are 
alfalfa, upon which the dairy and beef herds 
of the West depend for winter feed; sugar 
beets to help meet the national sugar crisis, 
citrys fruits, and vegetables. 

* * * * R 


Particular emphasis has been placed upon 
the increasing need for dairy products. 
More than 50 percent of reclamation’s irri- 
gated land in the West is devoted to alfalfa, 
pasture, and small grains which support the 
livestock industry of the region. 


Dairy products 


The agriculture production goal for 1942 
in the 11 far Western States call for an in- 
crease in the production of dairy products 
of 17 percent over 1939 and an increase of 10 
percent over the record production as esti- 
mated in 1941 in these States. The 1942 
goal, reflecting a strategic consideration, is 
a very significant share of the total national 
increase. 

* * * * * 


Sugar beets 


Sugar has become a critical war commodity. 
Before the war broke out 1,500,000 tons a 
year, or 25 percent of the Nation’s sugar sup- 
ply, came from irrigatec. beet lands of the 
West under the system then in force of limit- 
ing production. Recently, after the outbreak 
of war had disrupted trade with the Philip- 
pines made more difficult shipments from 


Hawaii and increased the demands for 
sugar, production limitations were removed. 
This will result in a demand for an increase 
in the acreage of sugar beets. For this in- 
tensive type of agriculture it is necessary to 
have a reliable supply of water late in the 
season, when the sugar beet is maturing. 
Such water supplies are obtainable only from 
well-planned projects with adequate storage 
capacities. 
* * * os * 


Projects now under construction will ex- 
pand the sugar-beet acreages in Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana, and 
Utah. 


Rubber from the guayule plant 


The War Production Board lists the short- 
age of rubber as the most critical of all war 
materials, next to tin. Guayule, a desert 
plant needing some irrigation, is attracting 
great interest as a possible means of meeting 
through a domestic source the rubber crisis. 
Again this focuses attention on the avail- 
ability of irrigated land. Guayule has a rub- 
ber content of about 6 percent at the end of 
1 year of growth. This percentage ircreases 
to about 20 percent at the end of 6 years. 
To make an appreciable immediate contribu- 
tion to the war requirements, it may be nec- 
essary to harvest guayule on an annual basis, 
despite the apparent reduction in the effi- 
ciency of operation. To do this may require 
the use of large acreages of irrigated land as 
nursery seed beds before transplanting to un- 
irrigated lands. The projects of the Bureau 
in the Southwest, such as the Yuma Mesa 
unit of the Gila project and the East Mesa 
area of the all-American canal development 
apparently are located advantageously for 
guayule plantings. Consideration is being 
given to the planting of guayule plots in this 
area. Large tracts in these two projects are 
publicly owned and presumably therefore 
readily available. 


Projects in operation 


The crop production in 1941 on operating 
Federal irrigation projects continued at the 
rate of two arid one-half to three times the 
average yield of crops under rainfall condi- 
tions. Complete reports of the reclamation 
crop census for 1941 are expected to show an 
increase of 25 percent in the average return 
per acre cultivated over the 1940 record. In 
that year the average was $35.52 per acre from 
3,316,000 acres actually irrigated, which pro- 
duced crops of a total value of $117,788,677. 

The Bureau was prepared to supply water 
for irrigation to 4,500,000 acres in 1941. Of 
this total about half was old land previously 
irrigated with supplies that had proved in- 
adequate and for which supplemental water 
had been provided. 

€ * * * ” 
Projects under construction 

Through projects now under construction 
or authorized, the Bureau can bring in 
2,500,000 acres of new land and provide sup- 
plemental water for about 6,000,000 acres 
under other systems which are confronted by 
water shortages. These projects will not 
only increase the productive area of irrigated 
land in the West but will contribute to the 


stabilization of established agricultural 
areas, 
* * « * + 


Under the construction program irrigation 
facilities of the Gila project in Arizona, the 
Tucumcari project in New Mexico, the Lugert- 
Altus project in Oklahoma, the Roza division 
of the Yakima project in Washington, and the 
Kendrick and the Riverton projects in Wyo- 
ming will be advanced. Minor improvements 
are planned on the Hyrum project in Utah 
and the Owyhee project in Oregon-Idaho. 

Multiple-purpose projects included in the 
program which have irrigation features are 
the Central Valley project, Colorado-Big 
Thompson, Anderson Ranch, and Grand 
Coulee Oam Columbia Basin projects, 
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Carry-over funds will permit construction 
to continue during fiscal year 1943 on a 
retarded scale on five projects which will 
bring new land into cultivation. These are 
the Coachella branch of the All-American 
Canal project in southern California, which 
will also provide a substitute water supply 
for about 15,000 acres now irrigated by 
pumped water; the Deschutes project in Ore- 
gon; the Payette division of the Boise project 
in Idaho; the Heart Mountain division of the 
Shoshone project in Wyoming, and the Modoc 
unit of the Klamath project in California. 


* * * * * 


The progress made on irrigation develop- 
ments will permit the Bureau to open for 
settlement during the fiscal year 1943 small 
areas of public land on the Heart Mountain 
division of the Shoshone project in Wyo- 
ming and the Tule Lake division of the Kla- 
math project in California. Other new land 
will be brought into cultivation on the Roza 
division of the Yakima project, in Washing- 
ton, and the Payette division of the Boise 
project in Idaho. 


Water conservation and utilization projects 


Unexpended balances of previous appropri- 
ations which have continued available will 
enable the Bureau to plan its work on pro- 
ects under the Water Conservation and Uti- 
lization program, designed to advance the 
agricultural rehabilitation of established 
communities in the arid and semiarid regions. 
However, since construction is dependent on 
labor available from Work Projects Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Conservation rolls, proge 
ress on projects authorized or under investi- 


‘gation will %e goverred to a large extent by 


the alility of these agencies to provide work- 
ers. Critical materials required may also 
affect construction progress on these projects. 


* * * * * 
PLANNING FOR POST-WAR ERA 


Conditions after the war will demand 
prompt adjustments. The slackening of in- 
dustrial activities will release emergency 
workers and returning armies of service men 
will be seeking employment and settlement 
opportunities. y 

In order to be prepared to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of these 
problems, the Bureau is expediting field in- 
vestigations of projects which can be fitted 
into a comprehensive post-war program. 
Through the foresight of the Congress in 
providing funds for investigations, a shelf of 
projects is being developed which can be 
launched quickly to provide employment 
and settlement opportunities. 


7 * * * * 
RECLAMATION SERVES THE NATION 


Countless millions will benefit from the 
contributions the Bureau of Reclamation can 
make to the war effort under the program in 
progress and proposed through the develop- 
ment of power resources, the provision of 
water supplies for military and civilian popu- 
lations, the production of adequate food sup- 
plies on irrigated iand, and the planning of 
@ program for post-war adjustment. Today 
from Reclamation projects in operation 
nearly 5,000,000 people in rural areas, cities, 
and towns in the West are being served with 
power, with industrial or domestic water, or 
are being supported by the 75,000 irrigated 
farms in 15 States which are dependent on 
the Bureau’s agricultural developments. This 
population exceeds by 22 percent the num- 
ber of inhabitants in the 11 mountain and 
Pacific States when the reclamation law was 
passed in 1902. 

Thus, the Bureau of Reclamation through 
its dams, power plants, canals, and reservoirs, 
reaches beyond the physical attributes of 
these structures to build homes, communi- 
ties, and cities, and to serve the Nation at 
large in war or peace. 
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Labor in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am submit- 
ting for the Recorp copy of a resolution 
addressed to Senator AkTHUR CaPPER and 
myself, which resolution is signed by 
Charles L. Hunt, Martin Van De Mark, 
August Larson, W. T. Wright, and Ray- 
mond Green, all of Concordia, Kans., as 
members of the resolutions committee. 
This resolution was adopted and ap- 
proved at a mass meeting held in Con- 
cordia on Thursday evening, March 19, 
and besides the members of the commit- 
tee was signed by a large number of citi- 
zens in Cloud County. It expresses the 
sentiment of people in my congressional 
district and demands that Congress take 
immediate action to correct the present 
labor situation. Our people are demand- 
ing that profiteering in labor and industry 
be abolished. 

As loyal, yet apprehensive, Americans we 
stand dazed and horrified at the ghastly de- 
feats suffered by our armed forces. Although 
for years the Congress has appropriated bil- 
lions for defense we were not ready at Pearl 
Harbor, and since have been unable to defend 
our own territory, even with the aid of pow- 
erful Allies. 

The defense effort crumbled under the as- 
sault of greedy strikes, which our Govern- 
ment treated with Munich-like complacency, 
and the war effort is failing for the same 
reason 

The governmental requirement of the closed 
shop in war industries we denounce and 
brand a most atrocious betrayal of the gal- 
lant MacArthur and his heroic men. It smells 
to high heaven. It is the most un-American 
monstrosity ever foisted on our soldiers and 
the common people. 

When the time has come that an honest 
American laboring man is willing to labor in 
the defense of his country at an honest wage, 
but is prevented unless he pays high dues to 
the bosses of labor unions, Americans are no 
longer free. The war effort is not speeded. 
It is impeded. The Government is robbed of 
honest, patriotic effort. The laborer suffers 
a shake-down, and only the tenderized hams 
of John L. Lewis and his ilk are benefited, 
and the boodle of this gang is free from in- 
come tax. The laboring man, union or non- 
union, is not to blame for this plundering. 
The racketeers of organized labor saw a golden 
opportunity and the Government gave the 
green light to pillage. 

The closed shop must go out or our ships 
will go down. 

And during these frightful times, when our 
country is meeting the greatest peril in its 
history, we stili have the wage-hour law. 

True, it prevents no man from working 
as many hours per week as he likes, but time 
and a half is demanded for time after 40 
hours and double time for holidays and Sun- 
days. These mounting costs are reflected in 
cost of munitions which the people must pay. 
No war effort will be successful on such a 
time schedule. In the fox holes in the 
Philippines the cream of our youth-——exposed 
to death, shocking wounds, and searing 
flames—get no overtime or double time. But 
it is traditional that soldiers fight for pa- 
triotism and love of country. Shame it is 
that the $2l-a-day boys working in closed 


shops cannot envision that background when 
their country is in peril. They can and do, 
but labor-leader parasites will not counte- 
nance such realism. 

The wage-hour lew must go out for the 
duration. 

The French Nation permitted its prepared- 
ness to be shackled by these same things. 

We must take no chances. See where 
France is. 

Those high in Government circles have 
winked at profiteering by industry and labor, 
but are shocked at the thought of the farmer 
receiving a fair income from his investment 
and labor. If there is such a thing as a 
skilled laborer the farmer is one. The prices 
he receives from his crops raised through the 
hazards of weather and pests is his salary. 
He is just as much entitled to a fair salary 
as the machinist or the mechanic, but it is 
said to be shameful on the part of the 
farmer to ask a fair price. A recent speaker 
said that since March 1933 the income of in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture have been 
kept at a fair balance. The balance is $21 
a day for the union worker, $21 a month 
for the soldier, and about $21 dollars a year 
for the farmer. The imposition in 1941 of 
the 49-cent penalty on wheat was plain 
trickery. 

The courts have so held, and the Secretary 
of Agriculture should be content with that 
ruling and refrain from an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. Agriculture 
has been restricted, regimented, bludgeoned, 
and crushed and now it should have fair 
play. The 49-cent penalty imposed last year 
should be refunded. There should be no re- 
strictions imposed on the production of the 
farmer with the world at war and a world 
to feed. There is no such thing as needless 
surpluses in times of war. 

Profiteering, whether indulged in by in- 
dustry, labor or the professional patriot, must 
be stopped and stopped now. At the close 
of World War No. 1 we all said that in the 
event of a similar catastrophe the Govern- 
ment should draft industry and labor as well 
as armed forces. How soon we forget. 

Members of Congress should cease bicker- 
ing over canals, dams, and fan dancers, and 
devote their time and energy to the success- 
ful prosecution of this war. 

Holding firmly to the above views, it is by 
us, the undersigned citizens of Concordia, 
Cloud County, Kans., called in assembly by 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the City of Concordia: 

Resolved, 

First. We demand that you immediately 
use all of your efforts and influence to secure 
an immediate abolishment of the closed-shop 
system in war work. 

Second. We demand that you immediately 
use all of your efforts and influence to pro- 
cure the enactment of a law outlawing 
strikes and profiteering for the duration of 
the war. 

Third. We demand that you immediately 
use all of your efforts and influence to secure 
an immediate repeal of the wage-hour law. 

Fourth. We demand that you procure the 
enactment of a law repealing the iniquitous 
and illegal 49-cent penalty imposed on the 
wheat farmer in this country in 1941, and 
remove all restrictions and penalties on agri- 
cultural production. 

Fifth. We further demand that you im- 
mediately use all of your efforts and influence 
to insure the successful prosecution of the 
war by elimination of the pork barrel, petty 
disputes over nondefense works and expend- 
itures, and that you and other members of 
Congress conduct yourselves as statesmen 
and not politicians. 

Sixth. We express the sentiment that if 
the Congress enact the above laws and that 
if any one of them be vetoed by the President 
of the United States, it will be the sense of 
the people of this country that he is thereby 
destroying the unity created by the Japanese 
at Pearl Harbor. 
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The War and Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I 
include an address which I delivered over 
the National Broadcasting System on 
Thursday, March 19, entitled, “The War 
and Small Business”: 


Ladies and gentlemen, almost a year ago, 
on April 14, 1941, I called to the attention of 
the Members of the House cf Representatives 
the vital necessity for decentralizing the then 
national defense program so that the entire 
Nation could participate in the tremendous 
effort which was necessary, even at that time, 
when we had just proclaimed ourselves as the 
arsenal of democracy. 

Shortly before I made my remarks on the 
floor of the House of Representatives the 
Temporary National Economic Committee, in 
a special report to Congress, asserted that the 
Office of Production Management, set up to 
mobilize and organize the productive resources 
of the United States for national defense, was 
“an instrumentality of economic concentra- 
tion the like of which the world had never 
seen.” 

The Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee had spent many months studying the 
business ahd economic structure of the United 
States. Its main conclusions were that the 
basic cause of business ills and economic dis- 
turbances is to be found in the concentration 
of power within a few organizations and cor- 
porations and within a comparatively limited 
area of our country. 

That report said in part: 

“Far from detracting from the importance 
of economic reconstruction, the events of the 
past year have served only to emphasize the 
need for readjustments after the present crisis 
is over. It is quite conceivable that the de- 
mocracies might attain military victory over 
the aggressors only to find themselves under 
the domination of economic authority far 
more concentrated and influential than that 
which existed prior to the war.” 

Since this report was filed the history of 
an era has been written. The national de- 
fense program ‘as become the war program. 
The Office of Production Management has 
become the War Production Board. The ne- 
cessity for winning the war regardless of cost, 
of sacrifice, of hardship, is now recognized by 
all Americans. Thousands of our young men 
are marching off to do battle and our armed 
forces are fighting in every corner of the 
globe -to preserve the heritage of the free 
institutions of America. 

It would seem therefore that the problem 
which existed a year ago would be well on 
its way to solution today. It is not in the 
spirit of criticism that I point out that it not 
only has not been solved but that it is more 
acute now than ever. I am again calling 
your attention to this matter because I be- 
lieve that if we are going to win the produc- 
tion battle and preserve the American system 
an answer to this problem must be found. 
Today in order to continue in whatever field 
of activity a small concern may be engaged 
in, it is necessary to secure priorities and, 
unless a direct relation to the war program 
can be shown, it is impossible for a vast ma- 
jority of these concerns to secure priorities. 
To show relationship to the war program a 
contract of some kind is ordinarily necessary, 
and few small concerns have been granted 
contracts. Thus it becomes a vicious cycle. 
All too often representatives of these small 
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tions have come to Washington to 
be shoved around from pillar to post to ob- 
tain no encouragement and finally, to return 
to their homes without hope and facing the 
of bankruptcy. 

The Washington Evening Star recently 
commented editorially: 

“There is no doubt that the small business 
man in this country is faced with an immi- 
nent threat of permanent ruin. It is esti- 
mated that there are 169,000 small manu- 
facturing establishments in the country, 
some 45,000 of which could be utilized in 
war work. Before this country entered the 
war, however, only about 10,000 of these 
plants had been touched by the military pro- 
duction program, approximately 75 percent of 
the value of all contracts having been con- 
centrated among 56 big corporations.” 

Everyone knows that war requires sacrifice 
and when the history of this cruel struggle 
is finally written, the sacrifices of countless 
thousands of our small businessmen will be 
numbered among the noblest deeds of all. 
Can you find a better example than the fine, 
patriotic response of the thousands of auto- 
mobile dealers, tire dealers, typewriter deal- 
ers, refrigerator dealers, and others who have 
literally been forced to close their doors? 

I believe that if it were necessary for every 
small business concern to cease functioning 
in order for us to win this conflict, no one 
would raise a voice in protest. But every 
study that has been made shows that if we 
properly convert the facilities of small busi- 
ness concerns, rather than deter the war 
effort, there is every possibility that our pro- 
duction will be increased by leaps and 
bounds. 

There are two methods of utilizing these 
vast resources. The first is to convert small 
plants and shops into war production—the 
making of shells, powder, and so on. The 
second, and possibly more practical plan, is 
to let the small concerns devote themselves 
to civilian production and thus enter fields 
primarily dominated heretofore by the large 
concerns which are now packed and jammed 
with war orders and are unable to engage in 
civilian production. 

Can you imagine an America completely 
dominated by giant corporate organizations 
controlled from one or two large metropolitan 
centers? Can you imagine the enterprising, 
progressive, intelligent, businessmen in our 
communities, both large and small, without 
a means of livelihood? Such a condition 
would be the essence of un-Americanism. 
The small independent concern has been the 
foundation of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The men who run these concerns 
are the leaders in our civic organizations, in 
our local governments, in our churches. in 
our schools, and in every worth-while com- 
munity movement. 

To destroy these organizations and the in- 
dependence of spirit which they represent is 
to establish in America, by the back door if 
you will, a system of regimentation which has 
many of the characteristics of the totalitari- 
anism which we are giving our lives and our 
treasure to defeat. y 

The paradoxical thing about the whole mat- 
ter is that it is our duty to put every man, 
every machine, every instrument, every fa- 
cility into the war effort. When we fail to do 
this we not only throw every town, village, 
and hamlet in America into the pall of eco- 
nomic insecurity, but we weaken and 
threaten our entire war effort. 

I quote from a recent address by Senator 
JAMEs E. Murray, who as chairman of the 
Small Business Committee in the United 
States Senate, has done a magnificent job in 
focusing the attention of the American public 
on this challenging issue. 

Senator Murray said: 

“A handful of corporations have secured 
from 75 to 80 percent of all war contracts. 
Many of these contracts cannot be under- 
taken at once. Their fulfillment depends 


upon the construction of new plants, and 
these plants take from 9 months to a year to 
build. Yet during the past 2 year there have 
been thousands of plants of small business 
which have been capable of undertaking war 
contracts at once. There have been thou- 
sands more that could have converted their 
facilities within a few months into the pro- 
duction of war supplies if credit had been 
forthcoming. Up to the present moment 
practically nothing has been done to utilize 
this potent reservoir of unused productive 
capacity.” 

I cannot speak too highly of the work 
which has been done by the Small Business 
Committee in the Senate. That committee 
is now proposing legislation which, if enacted 
into law, will set up in the War Production 
Board a Division of Small Business Produc- 
tion, which will be charged with the respon- 
sibility of mobilizing the thousands of small 
enterprises; with providing adequate supplies 
of raw materials to these concerns; with work- 
ing out a plan of subcontracting; and with 
providing credits and finance through the 
proposed Small War Plants Corporation so 
that conversion to war production can be 
undertaken. 

I commend this bill to your attention and 
suggest that from every spirit of patriotism, 
Americans throughout the length and breadth 
of our land, desirous of maintaining our free 
institutions and opposed to the “isms” which 
have swept our world into bloody war, call 
upon your individual representatives, in both 
the House and the Senate, to face this prob- 
lem and devote their energies to its solution. 
Remember that in saving small business we 
contribute to the productive capacity of the 
Nation at a time when every man and every 
machine must be given a job to do if we are to 
defeat the menace of Axis slavery and pre- 
serve civilization, religion, and democracy. 





Depletion Allowance Important in Our 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment which I made yesterday before the 
House Ways and Means Committee: 


Mr. Ch: .xnan and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am glad to have this opportunity of 
appearing before you in the interest of the 
continuance of the depletion allowance on in- 
come-tax return. I realize the great respon- 
sibilities that rest with this committee in 
preparing a tax bill which is necessary in the 
prosecution of this war. I know you have 
the interest of all the people of this Nation 
in the consideration of this tremendous task. 

You gentlemen are quite familiar with the 
depletion provision of our revenue laws, as 
most of you have served on this committee 
for many years, and I would not attempt to 
appear before you as an expert on revenue 
matters. However, this is a most important 
matter to the c istrict I represent, as wel’ as 
the State of Arkansas, and I would like to 
talk to you as to the practical application of 
the depletion provision and particularly as 
it affects the petroleum industry. 

May I state further that I am not in the 
oil business and have never been, but having 
lived all of my life in the Seventh District of 
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Arkansas, the district I represent, and where 
most of the oil and gas of our State is pro- 
duced, I have bad the opportunity of personal 
observation of the development of this im- 
portant industry in that area. 

I am sure the members of this committee 
are aware of the fact that the oil business and 
the development of new reserves is the most 
hazardous o* all businesses. The enormous 
expense and the. many obstacles that natu- 
rally prevail with the uncertainty of the re- 
covery presents a very indefinite picture. 
Oil being concealed in the ground, there is 
no certainty of its location until the forma- 
tions containing it are drilled and even when 
found the amounts cannot be measured. Yet 
the petroleum industry is the targest, with 
the probable exception of the railroad indus- 
try, in this Nation, Its importance is known 
to us all. 

The fundamental right of the oil industry 
to be granted an allowance for depletion is 
based upon our Constitution. Some way 
must be provided for raising the amount 
which represents that depletion. An allow- 
ance for the return of capital through depre- 
ciation and depletion is necessary in the de- 
termination of the true net income of natuial 
resource industries. It is a recognized fact 
that oil and gas in place is capital and this 
capital should be returned to the taxpayers 
by a depletion allowance which takes into 
consideration the special circumstances inci- 
dental to the extraction. 

For these reasons, Congress in our income- 
tax laws, has provided practical methods of 
determining annual depletion deduction, in 
order that the return of capital will not be 
taxed as income. Over many years of sti:dy 
and practical experience the percentage de- 
pletion of 27144 percent of the gross income 
but not to exceed 50 percent of the net in- 
come, is considered fair just, and equitable. 

Oil was discovered in Arkansas about Jan- 
uary 10, 1921, and for the following few years 
we had much development. This oil was 
producea not at great depth. In recent 
years, ve have had much development and 
are now having much development of both 
oil and gas at great depth. The latest dis- 
covery in January was approximately 9,700 
feet. To drill these wells, it cost a tremen- 
dous amount, from $50,000 to $100,000. Many 
of them turn out to be failures. I have in 
mind particularly one area in my district 
where more than $250,000 was spent in the 
attempt to develop a new well, but without 
success, and th’. is no uncommon experience. 
Gentlemen, this is capital invested and on 
these wells of so great a depth, it takes many 
years to repay that capital and some of them 
never repay. 

To discontinue the depletion allowance, in 
my opinior., would close down hundreds of 
stripper wells in my district. This would be 
inevitable because of the cost involv2d in 
Keeping these wells going and the few bar- 
rels of petroleum they produce. It would re- 
tard or seriously handicap and perhaps elim- 
inate the continuous search for new fields 
and new reserves which are always found at 
great cost. Our known reserves are already 
decreasing and, gentlemen, I cannot impress 
too strongly upon your minds the importance 
to the very existence of the people of this 
Nation of continuous searching for new fields 
and new reserves in the petroleum industry. 
We cannot afford to discourage or place 
shackles upon those who are willing and 
anxious to take the chance by investing capi- 
tal in this most hazardous business when 
we know our very life line depends on this 
product. 

The value of percentage depletion has been 
most thoroughly demonstrated in the emer- 
gency which faces us with regard to this es- 
sential war material. At the moment we 
found this Nation in war we found cur petro- 
leum industry better equipped to supply an 
indispensable product than any other indus- 
try. It had provided as a natural reserve 
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great quantities of oil, which could be made 
available for the war program. It had a 
trained personnel ready to aid in this great 
undertaking, and, in fact, was already mo- 
bilized. 

Yes; it is recommended that the 
Department may get some $80,000,000 per year 
with the elimination of this provision, but we 
might also get many other millions by proc- 
esses which might be no more confiscatory 
than this. Such a policy, in my opinion, 
would not lead us to other reliable revenues, 
and its destruction would cost far more than 
that in later years. The incentive provided 
by the present percentage method—remember 
this, gentlemen—has made possible ever 
since its adoption an increase in all the taxes 
based on the petroleum industry. 

I am fully cognizant of the fact that a 
high and responsible officer of our Govern- 
ment proposes to eliminate the percentage 
depletion. The oil industry has not had to 
be subsidized. Exploration and development 
have been promoted and increased by private 
individuals. This is the only way it can be 
successfully done, and we must protect this 
industry in order that it may continue to 
develop. If we do not, every phase of our 
national life, in peace as well as in war, will 
be seriously affected. We all, as users of 
petroleum products, therefore, have a direct 
interest in maintaining the policy this Con- 
gress has approved since 1926. Since our 
Nation is enjoying the unusual and excep- 
tional advantages through the development 
of the petroleum industry, under this deple- 
tion allowance provision, I urge that it be 
continued. 

Again, let me say, that never before has 
it been so desirable to stimulate the search 
for new oil reserves, to protect, maintain, and 
to scientifically produce from those we now 
have. All of this is encouraged by the per- 
centage depletion and would be discouraged 
by its elimination or alteration. Let us pay 
for the war, but in the words of an old 
saying: “Do not kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg!” 





Antonios Pappas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
patriotic act which sets a fine example 
was recently done by Antonios Pappas, 
proprietor of the Original Cafe, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., when he turned over the 
day’s gross receipts of his business to the 
United States Government as an outright 
gift to help win the war in the sum cf 
$334. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include therein a news item which re- 
cently appeared in the Boston Post, as 
well as portions of a letter I recently re- 
ceived from John L. Wells, president of 
an association that Mr. Pappas belongs 
to, showing that other members of the 
association are going to follow the ex- 
ample set by Mr. Pappas. 

The letter reads as follows: 

_Mr. Pappas feels he would much prefer to 
give an outright sum of money than buy De- 
fense bonds or stamps, for in that way the 


Government will have nothing to pay back to 
him later on. 


It might interest you to know that many 
of the dealers here in Cambridge, who are 
members of this association, have requested 
me to set a day next week and call it Victory 
Day, when they will contribute their day’s 
receipts in the same manner, 


The following is from the Boston 


Because he wants this war won quickly 
and because he believes the best way to win 
it is to aid the Nation’s war effort with cold, 
hard cash, Antonios Pappas, proprietor of 
the Original Cafe, at 801 Main Street, Cam- 
bridge, turned over $334 at the close of 
business last night to John Christoforo, 
deputy collector of internal revenue, the 
money to be used for national defense. 

The money represented the day's gross 
receipts,-a day that saw Pappas plead and 
urge his many customers to eat all the food 
they could, in fact, to stuff themselves with 
food in an all-out effort to send more money 
into the national defense coffers. 

Shortly before midnight, Mr. Christoforo 
arrived at the cafe and then accompanied by 
Mr. Pappas he checked the cash register and 
computed the day’s receipts. It came to 
exactly $334.01. Mr. Pappas then wrote out 
@ personal check for the exact amount and 
handed it to the deputy collector. 

Several days ago Mr. Pappas went to 
Thomas B. Hassett, collector of internal rev- 
enue, and told him he wanted to do some- 
thing to aid the war effort. Mr. Hassett sug- 
gested- he buy Defense bonds and stamps. 
Pappas, however, said he did not like the idea 
because the Government would eventually 
Pay kim back with interest. 

He then conceived the idea of giving a 
day’s gross receipts. 

Other restaurants in the city have appealed 
to John 4. Welles, executive president and 
secretary of the Cambridge Retail Liquor 
Dealer’s Association, to have him arrange an 
“all-out for victory day” in the city when all 
money taken in by restaurants would be 
given to national defense. Mr. Welles has 
agreed to carry the idea out. 

Inspired by the patriotic act of Mr. Pappas, 
Mrs. Ethel Bernstein, manager of the Franklin 
Lunch at 57544 Main Street, Waltham, has 
offered to give the Government the gross re- 
ceipts of her business for 2 days, March 18 
and 19. Mi. Hassett has accepted the offer 
and will assign one of his deputies to call] at 
the restaurant at the close of business on 
each day. 





The War in the Western Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address of Hon. 
JOAQUIN M. ELIZALDE, Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines, before the 
Women’s National Democratic Club, 
March 24, 1942: 


No recent development of the war has 
aroused the enthusiasm of the democratic 
world more than the spectacular dash of Gen- 
eral MacArthur to Australia. 

I want to avail myself of this opportunity 
to proclaim most sincerely and emphatically 
that this transfer meets with the wholehearted 
support of the Filipino people. 

It is only human that the defense of the 
Philippines be nearest our hearts. But we 
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conceive this war as one. We have always 
known that heedless self-interest is bad 
morals. Now we know that it is also bad 
international politics. 

This conflict is much bigger than our per- 
sonal misfortune. 

With the other democracies we deem it a 
great privilege to find ourselves sharing in the 
defense of human decency and the ideals of 
civilization. 

When bitter decisions must be made the 
Filipinos will accept their share of the burden. 

If anybody has a priority on the services of 
General MacArthur, it is the Filipino people. 
His life and career are inextricably linked with 
our country. It would not be strange if some 
day history may refer to him as MacArthur 


' of the Philippines. You know that up to the 


time of his appointment late in 1941 as com- 
mander of the United States Army in the Far 
East he was military adviser to the President 
of the Philippines. 

There is no doubt that at the time he was 
pendering his fateful decision to accept the 
higher command he must-have considered 
seriously his obligations toward the people and 
the country he has loved and served so well. 
His departure from Bataan, then, must have 
had the blessings of the one man responsible 
for his fortunate presence in the Philippines 
at the time hostilities broke—President 
Manuel L, Quezon, 

In this connection, there is one fact which 
the American public, dazzled by the magic 
of MacArthur’s name, has overlooked. And 
that is, that at this moment one great Fili- 
pino of indomitable will still remains on 
Philippine soil to symbolize the defiance of 
his people to the ambitions of Japan. Presi- 
dent Quezon represents today the living spirit 
of the Filipino people. I can say without 
hesitation that his example of fighting side 
by side with the United States, at any cost, 
will be implicitly followed by the people of 
our country. 

Amidst the unabating storm of victorious 
Japanese arms in the Pacific area, the one 
outstanding ray of hope is the battle of 
Bataan in the Philippines. I can assure this 
audience that the Filipino soldier and the 
Filipino people will give General Wainwright 
the same devotion as they did to General 
MacArthur. 

I desire to stress the point that Bataan 
transcends the epic stand of a gifted general 
and a valiant army. It is a mdhument to 
the American way of life. The significance 
of Bataan is that the knowledge by Filipinos 
of the virtues of democracy, after 40 years 
of American sovereignty, has developed suc- 
cessively into respect and love for the only 
form of government compatible with the free 
spirit of man. That is why Filipinos are 
fighting and dying in Bataan. 

When the history of international relations 
during the twentieth century is written, 
those between the United States and the 
Philippines will shine as a beacon for the 
peoples of good will. What an example for 
the world to ponder and acclaim. 

Only yesterday—44 short years ago—Fili- 
pinos and Americans fought as enemies, 
And yet this day, when th dominant power 
in Asia proclaims that he has come to give 
freedom to the oppressed, that the crusade 
is one to liberate the Orient from the domi- 
nation of the white man, does the Filipino 
succumb to the shameful temptation of re- 
signing to the conqueror’s will? 

Why not accept Japan’s offer and spare 
ourselves the miseries of resisting a ruthless 
and bloody invasion? Because even the ig- 
norant man ‘n the field realizes instinctively 
that the cause for which America fights is 
his own cause. Because he is bound to 


America not only by an oath of loyalty but 
by the bonds of gratitude. Because he re- 
members that America has fulfilled each and 
every promise made. 

Our course is clear and inflexible. Our 
side -is with the United States of America, 
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the country that has given us understanding, 
affection, and the aspirations and visions of a 
nobler world. 

As I see it, the one great problem the 
United Nations must solve is to make Asia 
understand the simple truth that this war is 
its war, and that victory is its victory, too. 

Here is half the human race available for 
mobilization in the defense of democratic 
ideals and principles. Here is a huge mass of 
people ready to confront Japanese and Ger- 
man armed might with truly enormous resist- 
ance. But if the events in the southwestern 
Pacific are any indication, it seems to be an 
unfortunate truth that millions of Asiatics 
have no acute interest in the war or even a 
clear understanding of the issues involved. 

Yet, I am firmly convinced that these mil- 
lions would more readily follow the banner 
of democracy than that of Fascist totalita- 
rianism. Their own oriental philosophies, as 
various as they are, violently reject the con- 
cept of a master race and of the exaltation of 
the state over the human spirit. From this 
great mass of people there springs the same 
devotion to ideals that is found in the de- 
mocracies of the West. Four hundred million 
Chinese, born to the oldest culture in the 
world, are struggling to preserve their nua- 
tionhood. Seventeen million Filipinos are 
fighting for their ideals of freedom. 

Can we not find a way to win the apathetic 
millions over to the common cause? Let us 
hold out to them the advantages of democ- 
racy. The people of the Orient are thirsty 
for it and it is the one and only force that 
will unite them against Japan. Here is a 
pressing challenge to the vision and imagina- 
tion of the leaders entrusted with plann:ng 
the strategy of the war for the democracies. 
Upon its proper solution rests the fate of 
half of the population of the world 

Returning to the Philippine phase of the 
war, a question I have often been asked is, 
How is the civilian population facing its 
ordeal? The truth is that we have no direct 
news from the occupied territory, except what 
Tokyo chooses to broadcast. If we are to be- 
lieve these sources, Miiton’s Paradise has been 
regained—at the point of the bayonet. 

As to the fortunate ones who still are Lree, 
I have a story to tell which will appeal to tne 
ladies and which I believe to be typica) of 
what is happening in many parts of our coun- 
try. It concerns people like you and me, 
accustomed to the comforts of life in the c.ty. 

The other day a member of my staff re- 
ceived a letter from his sister, who is married 
to the manager of my offices in the city of 
Davao. The letter was written from the in- 
terior of the big southern island of Mindanao. 
It is dated early in January, and how it got to 
the United States I do not know. I am quot- 
ing parts of this sentimental and personal 
letter: 

“We are here near the Elizalde ranch since 
the 14th of December. We thought Davao 
was not safe for us, so several ladies and the 
kids and Luis came here, and are we glad? 

“A few days later Davao was teken and 
many of those who remained were captured, 
including the husband of a lady who is stay- 
ing with us. 

“We live in a nipa shack, and I never appre- 
ciated my hired help as much as I do now. 

“We have to cook, wash, and do everything, 
but in the midst of it all I am happy and give 
thanks to God that we are safe and Luis is 
with me. I don’t want to think of the family 
in Manila. God have pity on them. 

“Until now we have lots of food and every- 
body is so nice to us. Today a Army officer 
came to visit us in the jungle and offered to 
get letters through to the United States. I 
proceeded to write immediately, as I know 
how worried you must be. 

“Luis is transformed into a farmer. He has 
a long beard and is planting onions, potatoes, 
beans, and everything he can get hold of. The 
climate here is wonderful and the children 
look fine. God has been very good to us and 
We are not lacking anything.” 








Under our Government, we gave the Japa- 
nese the opportunity to come unmolested to 
our country and improve their personal cir- 
cumstances. In the rich Province of Davao, 
in the island of Mindanao, 18,000 settled. The 
“Asia sphere” repays our liberality by forcing 
citizens like those friends of mine to take to 
the hills. 

One cannot consider the chaotic condition 
of the world without admitting the guilt of 
selfishness, the greatest curse of the human 
race, There is not one great power but 
that at some time in the last two decades 
has not been guilty of locking the other way 
while the sacrificial lamb was being de- 
voured. Unfortunately, the ghosts of the 
past have risen to plague our nights. Our 
world is called upon to expiate most tragi- 
cally its sins of self-interest. 

Before 1 finish, may I be permitted to leave 
one thought with you? However unfavorable 
the developments of the war may be, our 
faith in our ideals must remain unshaken. 
That is one indispensable requirement of 
victory, because only when faith is lost is 
man really dead. 

Manila and Singapore are lost, Batavia has 
fallen. We may lose any number of battles 
now But, as President Roosevelt has so 
wisely said, it is the last battle that counts. 

We will deserve victory only to the extent 
that we have faith in our philosophy and in 
the strength of our democratic institutions. 

Dictators are fond of proclaiming the his- 
toric destiny of their nations. But the dem- 
ocratic world has a historic destiny to out- 
shine theirs. Just ponder on our magnificent 
oppor: inity. Years after this war shall have 
been won, countless generations of free 
peoples will bless our names and be eternally 
grateful, because our faith in the destiny of 
our nations never wavered. 





The Farmer’s Viewpoint and the Labor 
Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter written to me by Mrs. 
Charles E. Roberts, of De Soto, Kans. 


De Soro, Kans., March 18, 1942. 

Dear Sir: No doubt you are receiving many 
letters these days but I feel I.tooc should write 
you and give you a few ideas that the average 
people of tcday are thinking, especially the 
farm folk. Being farmers, I can write from a 
farmer’s viewpoint best. 

First, since the labor question is now being 
given considerable attention in Congress, will 
express my views on it. As I write, the news- 
cast just said Speaker Raysurn said we were 
playing into the hands of the Axis when 
we want to take away the 40-hour week. In 
America we just don’t all think alike. He 
is hitting at the people who are writing our 
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Congressmen in regard to the 40-hour week. | 
My opinion is we are playing into the Axis | 


hands when we have the 40-hour week. 
Germany didn’t get where she is on a 40- 
hour week. I hope not to appear radical 
and I realize farmers can’t see labor’s view- 
point. Farmers do the labor and labor gets 
the pay. In these times of stress it doesn’t 
hurt anyone to work six days a week. Our 
soldiers work six days a week and with very 
little pay. If labor isn’t satisfied why not 
send them to the front lines on soldiers’ pay? 
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I grant labor needed to organize, but they 
should go a step further and throw out their 
radical labor leaders. My suggestion on the 
labor problem is a 48-hour week, all overtime 
to be paid in Defense bonds, then when the 
next crash comes, which is inevitabie, they 
will have something saved and the Govern~ 
ment won’t have to help them. If labor 
were to get double time for 72 hours a week 
their money would all be gone, so why not 
pay overtime in Defense bonds? Many of 
them wouldn’t have jobs if it were not for 
defense. I'm very much opposed to tne 
closed shop, for there are thousands of people 
new who are working in defense jcbs for 
patriotic reasons and I consider it very un- 
democratic for labor unions to demand union 
cards when the efforts of all are so badly 
needed to supply war needs. 

Then there is the labor situation in regard 
to the farmer. They can’t expect us to pay 
union wages on the ceiled prices of farm 
commodities. I am in favor of ceiling 
prices, no need letting prices go sky high, 
but why not a parity ceiling on wages? We 
can’t expect to find men to work 12 to 14 
hours a day on a farm on the wages we can 
afford to pay and let labor draw such exor- 
bitant prices and enjoy a 40-hour week. 
These are times for sacrifice on the part of 
all. As farmers, we think it is time to stop 
the waste and extravagance that hes been 
rampant in our Government for the past 
9 years. The triple A can just as well be 
abolished; the thousands used in its ad- 
ministration can well find jobs in defense 
plants. 

Another question that is causing consider- 
able indignation is the fact that beer wagons 
get tires while our ministers are put on foot. 
It may not affect city ‘folks so much but 
there are still souls to be saved in the rural 
areas. As a member and president of a mis- 
sionary society, I can say that the mothers 
and loved ones of the soldiers in camps are 
very indignant over the vice and immoral 
conditions around our Army camps, and they 
are demanding that something be done to 
clean up the present existing conditions. 

We are accused of being complacent, but 
let me say people are thinking tcday as they 
have never thought before, and with an elec- 
tion coming on it will hehoove all you men 
and others who want to be elected to cpeak 
out and let the people know you are stand- 
ing up for the noble and upright things 
and forget the petty politics that have been 
played so much in the past. The country 
is getting sick of it and I predict there is 
going to be a house cleaning. It’s we.l to be 
united and loyal, but our President and his 
politicians should use some discreticn in 
their demands. 

I hope I have been able to give you some 
idea of the things that rural foiks have on 
taieir mings. 

We are sick of this waste, extravagance, 
boondoggling, and New Dealing. Wake up, 
Congress, before it’s tco late. G.ve us a good, 
clean government. Justice for all, not fa- 
vors to a few. 

Yours for honest government, 
Mrs. Cuas. E. ROBERTS. 








Gauleiter X and Gruppenfuehrer Schwartz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 24, 1942 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the fcllowing article from 
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the Florida Catholic of March 20, 1942, 
the official newspaper of the Diocese of 
St. Augustine, Fla.: 


That un-American paper, misnamed Social 
Justice, is again under attack for its disloyal 
attitude and activities. This is as it should 
be among people who abhor dishonesty and 
treachery. Since the infamous attack against 
us at Pearl Harbor, Social Justice has con- 
tinued its pre-war policy of obstruction, con- 
fusion, and sabotage of our national -war 
effort. In its campaign to weaken us from 
within, the Royal Oak magazine is following 
the latest methods evolved for use in the 
United States by the generalestaff of Axis 
propaganda. With unwearying repetition, it 
retails wee! by week the insinuations, the 

_ false interpretations, the perversions of truth, 
which issue from the studio of Dr. Goebbels. 
Its pages are filled with covert attacks upon 
the President and Commander in Chief, with 
tendentious articles about the Jews, with 
diatribes directed against our gallant com- 
panions in arms, with destructive and sneer- 
ing crit cism of our conduct of the war, with 
specious appeals for. the strategy of shore- 
line defense. At the same time, this paper is 
pervaded with that sort of disproportioned 
condemnation of American manners and cus- 
toms which characterizes the short wave Eng- 
lish language broadcasts beamed at us from 
the enem: capitals. Save for names, dates, 
and local color, one has the strange impres- 
sion of reading again the columns of the paid 
Nazi press in France during the period of 
the “phoney” war 

The past history of Social Justice has mis- 
led the few people in Florida who still read 
it into believing that it is a Catholic paper. 
The Florida Catholic, solicitous for the good 
name of the church anc of Catholic journal- 
ism, considers that it is performing a valu- 
able service at this time in correcting this 
false impression 

Social Justice is not a Catholic paper. 

It does not reflect Catholic views. It does 
not acknowledge or obey any Catholic au- 
thority. Indeed, it has on several occasions 
made bitter attacks on those authorities As 
far as the church is concerned, this paper 
is no more amenable to contro] than is, for 
example, the Chicago Tribune. 

Principal among the reasons why Catholics 
are reproached with responsibility for this 
Axis-minded magazine is the fact that it pro- 
claims on its front page that it was “founded 
in 1936 by Father Coughlin.” And this in 
spite of the statement made by Father 
Coughlin himself and reported in the Detroit 
Times of July 11, 1941, to the effect that he 
“personally was no longer connected with the 
magazine” According to the publisher’s dec- 
laration appearing on page 2 of Social 
Justice, the paper is now edited by a certain 
E. Perrin Schwartz. There are many who do 
not accept these statements at their face 
value. Unfortunately, the record of Social 
Justice is not such as to warrant much con- 
fidence in any of its assertions. In the winter 
of 1937-88. for example, the paper passed 
ostensibly cut of Father Coughlin’s possession 
and launched a violent campaign against the 
Catholic Church authorities. Obviously, the 
change of ownership at that time was 
merely a subterfuge to escape from the con- 
trol of the church. Whether or not we are 
now confronted with a similar subterfuge is a 
question which wil] have to await answer 
until our information is more complete. It 
is difficult in the extreme for straight-dealing 
men to follow the tortuous history of this 


disloyal sheet with its shifty editorial and 
contributing personnel. One thing, however, 
seems certain to practiced observers: Herr 
Schwartz is editor less in fact than in name. 


Behind him stands some evil and cunniug 
force. If that force could be identified, we 
should be able to place our finger upon one 


of the ringleaders of Axis propaganda in the 
United States. Loyal Americans, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, would like very much to 
know who is the invisible gauleiter from 
whom Gruppenfuehrer Schwartz takes his 
orders. 

Our primary purpose here is to expose the 
myth that Social Justice is a Catholic paper. 
It is not; it could not be; it is against almost 
everything the church stands for. Despite 
its mock concern for the welfare of our 
country, despite its peculiar brand of piety, 
this magazine is both unpatriotic and un- 
Christian. The priest at the altar no less 
than the soldier in the field is being stabbed 
in the back by Social Justice—with a blade 
fashioned by the pagans of Berlin. 





The Public Power Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, the Wash- 
ington Daily Merry-Go-Round, by Pear- 
son and Allen, published in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald of March 25, 1942, 
exposes how the public power program of 
President Roosevelt. is being defeated by 
an engineer who was asked to resign from 


the Federal Works Agency and was em-. 


ployed by the Army engineers, one Carl 
Gerhardt. I ask that this Washington 
Daily Merry-Go-Round article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, in order 
to give it wider circulation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON DaILy MErRyY-Go-RounpD 


(By Drew Pearson and Robert 8. Allen) 

(This is the second in the series of Merry- 
Go-Round articles on the inside of the War 
Production Board.) 

One big criticism of Donald Nelson’s new 
War Production Board is that he has 
blanketed into his new set-up all the barna- 
cles from the old, including battalions of 
dollar-a-year men. This includes many top- 
notchers, but also many who seem to be 
representing the companies at home which 
still pay them lush salaries. 

Here, for instance, is one concrete illus- 
tration of how the system works. 

At Vinita, Okla., the Government recently 
took over the Grand River power project 
previously operated by the State of Okla- 
homa. The Governmen* did this under spe- 
cial war powers, which give it the right to 
take over such plants; also because Gov. 
“Red” Phillips was having labor troubles. 

Having taken over th> project, it would 
seem natural that the Government should 
supply its own power to its own Army can- 
tonment at Cookson Hills, thus saving itself 
some money. However, it now turns out 
that the Government rejected its own low 
bid of under 5 mills to supply electricity to 
Cookson Hills, and accepted the high bid of 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., a subsidiary 
of a big holding company. at 10.8 mills. 

Thus the Government, by refusing to buy 
power from itself, will lose for itself—and 
for the taxpayer—around 5 to 6 mills per 
kilowatt-hour, 
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ARMY VERSUS FEDERAL WORKS 

Now let us see how this strange decision 
was arrived at. 

First, investigation reveals that two 
branches of the Government were not co- 
operating. When Judge Davidson, counsel 
for the Federal Works Administration in 
Oklahoma, went to see Col. H. A. Mont- 
gomery, district Army engineer at Tulsa, 
Montgomery refused to show him the power 
contract for Cookson Hill cantonment. Fur- 
thermore, the Army had hired Carl Gerhardt, 
who had been previously asked to resign by 
Federal Works because of the contracts he 
negotiated with utilities. 

The excuse Officially given for accepting 
the higher bid of Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
was that the Grand River project would 
have to construct 11 miles of line, and cop- 
per was scarce However, Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric now has stated that it also will have 
to put up 11 miles of wire. 

But the crowning irony of the deal is that 
the Grand River project interchanges power 
with Oklahoma Gas & Electric when one or 
the other is short of power. So during peak 
loads, the private company will be buying 
power from the Government at a contract 
rate of 4 mills and then selling the same 
power back to another branch of the Govern- 
ment for 10.8 mills. 

ONE-DOLLAR MEN MAKE REAL DECISIONS 


This is the picture locally in Oklahoma. 
Now, get the picture back among the $1 men 
in Washington. 

Further investigation shows that despite 
Army-Federal works friction in Oklahoma, 
officials at first decided that the Government 
should supply power to the Government and 
had told the Grand River Authority to pro- 
céed. However, Donald Nelson’s War Produc- 
tion Board makes the final decisions, and 
someone in it finally threw the contract to 
the private firm. 

It so happens that the power branch of 
the War Production Board is almost wholly 
staffed by big-shot power company officials, 
including the following: 

J. E. Moore, Electric Bond & Share, one of 
the most astute men in th- utility business; 
E. W. Moorehouse, Associated Gas & Electric; 
E. Falck, Consolidated Edison; D. D. Chase, 
Detroit Edison; K. W. Miller; Commonwealth 
Edison; W. L. Cisler, Public Service of New 
Jersey; E. H. Yiedi, Potomac Electric; C. Bary, 
Philadelphia Electric; O. A Horner, General 
Electric; H. I. Miller Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice; C. Wells, West Pennsylvania Power; E. A. 
Hester, Duquesne Light & Power; C. W. Jones, 
New England Power A: >ciation; J. Smith, 
Kansas Light & Power. 

Several years ago the utility companies 
maintained a powerful lobby in Washington 
which attracted wide attention. Headline 
news stories were written about their lavish 
entertainment and a house they rented where 
several Congressmen lived. 

Today, however, the utilities don’t have to 
spend money on high-powered lobbyists. 
No longer do they require lavish entertain- 
ment for Congressmen. Their men now live 
at the Grace Dodge Hotel, a very modest 
hostelry once reserved exclusively for women, 
where they eat at the same table and discusy 
power problems every evening. 

During the day they have desks in the War 
Production Board, where they draw annual 
salaries of $1 from the Government and sub- 
stantial salaries or drawing accounts from 
their own companies. 

These men are good, solid American citi- 
zens and the cooperation of their companies 
is absolutely essential. But naturally it is 
difficult, if not humanly impossible, to draw 
the line where their utility interests stop and 
Government interests begin—as was shown 
in the Grand River (Okla.) case. For it was 
someone among the $1 men in the Power 
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Branch who ruled that the Government 
should pay about 5 mills more for power 
from a private firm, instead of buying direct 
from itself. 

This problem of the $1 men is the biggest 
hurdle Donald Nelson faces. 





Our Nation’s Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, United States Department of 
Justice, delivered over radio station 
WEAF, New York City, March 22, 1942, 
on a program sponsored by the fourth- 
degree Knights of Columbus, 

It is characteristic of such stanch pa- 
triotic American groups as the fourth- 
degree Knights of Columbus to want to do 
their part to enhance the call to the 
duties of citizenship throughout the land. 
The fine men who compose its member- 
ship not only are doing their share to 
inspire their fellow knights enlisted in 
this paramount cause but they have set 
an example for all the land. 

From its very inception 60 years ago 
the Knights of Columbus have in act and 
deed served God and their country in 
lending a helping hand to others and in 
keeping alive the sense of responsibility 
that animates everyone dedicated to the 
duty of good citizenship. 

For centuries men have prayed for lib- 
erty. It has been the roseate dream of 
each succeeding generation. It is our 
highest inspiration today, when the peo- 
ples of America face the grim realities of 
what has been termed “Our darkest hours 
since Lincoln.” 

Liberty was the battle cry at Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg, and Belleau Wood. 
Today we hear its rousing echo around 
the world. It finds its loftiest expres- 
sions in the memories of the men and 
women who fell at Pearl Harbor, Manila, 
Singapore, and Java. The fall of France, 
the ravages of the hated and ruthless 
Nazi armies, the stifled cries of vicitims of 
Japanese bayonets and debauchery, give 
liberty a new meaning. , 

The courageous General MacArthur, I 
am sure, was thinking of the significance 
of liberty when he said, “Let’s keep the 
flag flying!” In this, he was echoing the 
prayers of mothers and fathers whose 
sons have been called to the colors, of 
good men and women everywhere. Gen- 
eral MacArthur, by his words and by his 
deeds and the achievements of his gal- 
lant men, gives resounding emphasis to 
America’s rallying battle cry. 

Behind the Stars and Stripes, America’s 
Symbol of liberty, is more than a Nation 
of vast industries, of great educational 
Systems, of splendid social institutions, 
of millic~s of homes, of ever-expanding 


armed forces, and of privileges and rights 
of its citizens. Behind the liberty of 
America is a divine force that actuated 
the founding fathers. No thinking per- 
son can deny that the democracy of the 
United States has uot been inspired, 
guided, and nurtured from on high. The 
spirit of America is God given, and we, 
the living, in these tragic days must 
show our worthiness of this divine in- 
heritance by our deeds and actions. 
Our own country has been won and pre- 
served through prayer and toil and 
hardship, and we must defend it at any 
cost. 

The address of J. Edgar Hoover follows: 


We do not engage in -dle boasts when as a 
nation we refer to ourselves as great. America 
is just that. But if it is to remain as our 
fathers planned it, positive and decisive ac- 
tions are necessary. For every right there is 
a duty. Though we are at war—we Americans 
love peace, but no matter what happens in 
the future we shall always keep our heads 
high for God and country. This means we 
must be united in our efforts. The task at 
hand is not a simple one—the battle front is 
wide, the distances are great—but it can be 
accomplished. 

The time is here when we must do more 
than claim liberty as a natural right. We 
must all ‘dedicate the best there is in us to 
the end that this right may be preserved. In- 
stead of degenerating it into license, as alien 
“isms” would do, there must be a reborn con- 
secration to the militant spirit of liberty 
which is fundamentally American.  Red- 
blcoded men rise to action when their home- 
land is attacked. Our men are answering the 
call to arms as they always have when things 
American in soul and action have been chal- 
lenged. To equip and support these heroes 
of liberty are the civilians’ tasks. They know 
no hours, fear no sacrifice, seek no preference. 
Ours is the tasks to make their hearths and 
homes secure, to aid them in their battles at 
the outposts of freedom. 

The people of America must not forget that 
all of their foes are not in Nazi Germany or 
Japan or any other enemy lands of the Axis 
Powers. Sinister forces of treachery work 
day and night here at home, under the pro- 
tection of the very liberties they seek to de- 
stroy. For the most part, these advocates of 
political “isms” are the ones whu opposed a 
far-seeing President of the United States in 
building up our implements of protection. 
They are the ones who ever. gave spoken aid 
to the Nazi cause by their obstructionist tac- 
tics when time was paramount. But that 
was in the past—now there must be aggres- 
sive unity if we are to save our land. Unity, 
real unity, will be difficult to achieve, how- 
ever, so long as the Munich-infected ap- 
peasers pour forth their poisonous venom, 
hoping to create a: epidemic of confusion 
and distrust. 

The present situation is similar in many 
respects to those dark days in the early thir- 
ties when crime ran rampant and threatened 
to corrupt the very blood stream of the de- 
cency of America. Then, something hap- 
pened. The same public whe permitted this, 
through apathy, careless abandon of civic 
responsibilities and worship at the shrine of 
materialism, asserted itself. Within the span 
of a brief period, the aroused forces of law 
and order began to triumph over lawlessness. 
But that fight has not yet been won. 

Decency still is regarded in too many 
quarters as an experimental ideal. Even to- 
day, each time your watch ticks off a minute, 
three serious crimes are committed. Every 
7% minutes a murder or serious assault oc- 
curs in our Nation. And all because too 
often moral responsibility has been unknown 
to those who commit these crimes. Behind 
them is a still greater crime—spiritual growth 
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and development have been stifled. But even 
this situation is not hopeless. There is a 
remedy. And it is a simple one. If every 
father and mother and every citizen live as 
they should, teach as they should, and wor- 
ship as they should, decency can no longer 
be menaced. Today, we need to return to the 
rugged discipline and decency of those who 
fought and died to found our America. We 
should resurrect the plain, strong ideals of 
our God, our homes, and our country. 

This simple expedient goes further. Ap-~ 
plied to the present conflict, it must recog- 
nize that the world is bruised and bleeding 
because the forces of the antichrist have 
gained the ascendancy for the time being 
over the forces of decency. Hatred and evil 
have always fought against Christianity. but 
they have always been vanquished. 

Our liberty, ordained from on high and 
defended with blood, can be preserved only 
by vigilance and unity of purpose and action. 
Today, by our deeds we determine our desti- 
nies. May it be the God-given freedom and 
liberty that was won by the faith and the 
deeds of our forefathers who lived by those 
immortal words of the Holy Script—‘“I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh from the 
ee: 2&3 





Arkansas Denied Synthetic Plant Because 
of Insufficient Power, and Yet the 
Congress Yielded to the Wishes of the 
Power Trust in Eliminating Bull Shoals 
and Table Rock Dams That Would 
Produce 880,000,000 Kilowatt-Hours 
of Firm Power Annually on the White 
River in Arkansas and Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, Arkansas 
has been denied a synthetic rubber plant 
because of insufficient power. It has al- 
ready been denied several other war i= 
dustries because of the lack of sufficient 
power and it will be denied many more. 
Yet the corrupt Power Trust of Missouri 
and Arkansas last week blitzkrieged the 
House of Representatives into eliminat- 
ing from the War Department Civil 
Functions appropriations bill the huge 
Bull Shoals and Table Rock Dams on the 
White River in Arkansas and Missouri 
that would produce a total of 880,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of firm power annually 
and which could be built in the short 
period of 24% years. 

I quote in full a letter that I have re- 
ceived from Jesse Jones and a letter that 
I have received from Donald M. Nelson: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, : 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 16, 1942. 
Hon. CiypeE T. ELuis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washingtcn, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ELLIs: I have your let- 
ter of March 2 in which you urge the consid- 
eration of the construction of a synthetic 
rubber plant in the vicinity of the Norfork, 
Bull Shoals, and Table Rock Dams. 
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The coke and lime process to which you 
refer is one which requires considerably more 
power than the process using oil derivatives. 
While your letter indicates there will be a 
large supply of power available in your dis- 
trict by the end of next year, it is necessary 
to develop sources of synthetic rubber which 
will permit us to obtain synthetic rubber at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Hence, for the present, we are not in a 
position to consider your district for the loca- 
tion of a synthetic rubber plant. 

Sincerely, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


War PropvuctTion Boarp, 
Washington, D. C., March 23, 1942. 
The Honorable Crype T. EL.ts, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Extts: This is in reply to your 
letter of March 2, regarding the possibility 
of building a synthetic-rubber plant in the 
Arkansas district. We are glad to have you 
call these locations to our attention, and 
assure you that all of these are being con- 
sidered in the establishment of these plants. 

The possible use of the power to be sup- 
plied by the Norfork Dam project has been 
thoroughly studied, and we have been ad- 
vised that this will be completed about June 
1944, unless it is possible to schedule earlier 
operation by diverting generating capacity 
designed for another location to this one, 
which matter is now under consideration. 
Because the initial set-up will be for peak 
loads only, and requirements already, fore- 
cast for consumption of the capacity kilo- 
watts, it is not possible to handle a synthetic- 
rubber plant in that district at that time. 

It is our understanding that the Bull 
Shoals and Table Rock Dam projects have not 
been passed, but you can rest assured that 
these supplies of power will be taken into 
consideration when further synthetic-rubber 
plants are projected. 

The type of synthetic rubber referred to 
in your letter requires more power than the 
other grades. Immediate expansion must be 
on the basis of available power as well as 
other strategic materials required in building 
a plant. Considering all details, such as the 
power, equipment necessary for expansion 
of neoprene facilities, and use of this rub- 
ber in industry, we feel that we have gone 
as far as practicable at this time. When 
the additional power becomes available and 
the present plants are well under way, we 
will then consider new power sources such 
as those referred to in your letter. 

Again let me thank you for keeping the 
War Production Board advised of these pend- 
ing power increases. 

Very truly yours, 
DONALD M. NELSON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, mos? of us agree, I think, 
that we have got to cut down all non- 
defense expenditures. In terms of war 
materials, however, it will not do for us 
to continue to shoot economy at the 
Japs. The Bull Shoals and Table Rock 
Dams must be written back into the Civil 
Functions Appropriation bill. The econ- 
omy-of-scarcity philosophy of the Power 
Trust must be eliminated, great quanti- 
ties of power for war producticn must 
be made available in the Arkansas-Mis- 
souri-Oklahoma area, and we must have 
all-out mass production to win this war. 
Mass production has made America 
great. Competition is the life of trade 
and has given us mass production. We 
do not get mass production under mo- 
nopoly. The interests of the Power Trust 
monopoly must yield to the war effort. 
The special interests must not win as 
they did in France—totally to lose all. 





Ten Years of Progress—Southwest 
Washington Prospers 
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HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to call the attention of 
the House to the progress and improve- 
ment in conditions in my district during 
the past 10 years, as shown by an article 
published in the Longview News, Long- 
view, Wash., March 16, 1942. Longview 
had the highest industrial pay roll in its 
history in 1941—a remarkable increase of 
almost 33 percent over 1940—to an esti- 
mated total of $16,727,101. Bank and 
savings and loan deposits and postal re- 
ceipts have also increased proportion- 
ately. This progress and improvement 
in conditions are typical of all the com- 
munities in my district and to a marked 
degree in the State and Nation as a 
whole. 

It is, indeed, a far cry from the busted 
banks, idle industrial plants, unemploy- 
ment, vacant storerooms, depressed farm 
prices, mortgage foreclosures, the stran- 
glehold of the private power companies 
upon our electric-light and power con- 
sumers, and the gloom and despair of 
1933, when I came to Congress, to the 
prosperous communities of today. 

We have conferred upon labor the right 
to bargain collectively in regard to wages, 
hours, and working conditions. We have 
rendered deposits in the banks safe and 
secure, developed our public-power re- 
sources in the interest of all our people, 
provided social security for the aged and 
aid for educating our youth, financial as- 
sistance to home owners, mofe just treat- 
ment for the veterans of our wars, their 
widows and children, Federal housing, 
and worth-while municipal and county 
projects. Has any Congress and ad- 
ministration ever done as much for our 
people and our communities? 

We have carried forward a program to 
strengthen our Army, Navy, and Air Es- 
tablishments despite much bitter oppo- 
sition, and today we are producing the 
materials of war upon a scale which will 
soon amaze the world and insure the 
defeat of our enemies. 

The article referred to reads as follows: 


LONGVIEW’s 1941 Pay ROLL Up ONE-THIRD— 
OVER-ALL FicurF In Excess or $16,000,000 


Longview had the highest industrial pay 
roll in its history in 1941—a phenomenal in- 
crease of almost 33 percent over 1940—to a 
total of $12,761,389.36. 

This figure, based upon information sup- 
plied to the Longview Chamber of Commerce 
by industries of the community, is exclusive 
of logging pay rolls of the Weyerhaeuser, 
Long-Bell, and other firms, which are esti- 
mated conservatively at $2,500,000 additional. 

Neither does the figure include the heavy 
construction pay roll for the year, which was 
abnormally large, due to widespread resi- 
dential and business building, the erection of 
the Reynolds Metals Co. plant and some other 
lesser industrial building. This construction 
figure is computed at about $1,000,000. 
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TOTAL ABOVE $16,000,000 


The combined total of the various pay-roll 
figures reached an estimated $16,727,101 for 
the items mentioned, exclusive of a sizable 
retail business, with the construction total 
as the only item likely to be subject to appre- 
ciable fluctuation in 1942. 

Longview is believed to have had the 
fourth largest industrial pay roll in the State 
of Washington in 1941, exceeded only by Se- 
attle, Tacoma, and Spokane. 

The comparative figures here for the past 
10 years are: 


Average 

Annual number 

Year: payroll employed 
ee enpcseticvstigcannaeen $2, 771, 358. 00 3, 104 
SOO eenicnibniauded 3, 872, 099. 05 3,720 
SS 4, 491, 197. 53 3, 866 
Res cditistawinenaenenin 6, 340, 621. 84 5, 307 
Bi iiithhcictermnanes 7, 310, 161. 19 5, 542 
BE taitnienavesigese 8, 362, 441. 76 5, 671 
POOR nibindsee ee 7, 596, 040. 88 5, 139 
RODD ciciikintpnin 8, 532, 628. 78 5, 730 
SOG hehe tins: 9, 631, 466. 65 6,112 
161 seid 12, 761, 389. 36 7,435 


NO PUBLIC SALARIES 


The industrial pay-roll figures also do not 
include public pay rolls, those of retail firms, 
or the income received by residents from vari- 
ous pensions. 

The pay roll includes the Reynolds Metals 
Co. pay roll for approximately 6 months. 
The company opened offices last spring and 
Started plant operations in September. 

The pay-roll figure, covering 38 plants, 
shows a total of 7.435 persons as the average 
number employed. 

The public pay roll numbered 322 persons 
and added $465,712.08 to the 1941 total. 

The large increase in the Longview indus- 
trial pay roll is ascribed to two factors, one 
the operation of more shifts in the lumber 
mills with a larger number employed 
throughout the plants, and the other, higher 
wage levels in both lumber and pulp and 
paper operations. 

DEPOSITS SHOW GAIN 


Bank and savings and loan deposits showed 
a substantiai increase. On December 31, 1941, 
bank deposits were $3,699,430 compared to 
$3,290,382 the year before, and savings and 
loan deposits were $655,678 compared to $540,- 
179 the year before. The combined increase 
was $494,547. Postal savings dropped from 
$337,612 on December 21, 1940, to $326,290 a 
year later but this change and more is cred- 
ited to purchases of defense bonds. 

Postal receipts, another indicator of busi- 
ness activity, rose from $79,739 in 1940 to 
$92,467 in 1941. 

Civic leaders emphasize that Longview’s 
industrial pay-roll total achieved without any 
“boom” conditions such as temporary or semi- 
permanent activity. 





One Hundred and Twenty-first Anniver- 
sary of Beginning of Greek War of In- 
dependence 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
™ THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement pre- 
paved and issued by me today in connec- 
tion vith the one hundred and twenty- 
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first anniversary of the beginning of the 
Greek war of independence. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Today marks the one hundred and twenty- 
first anniversary of the beginning of the 
Greek war of independence. 

In these trying times when the freedom- 
loving peoples throughout the world are 
locked in a deadly embrace with the brutal 
forces of aggression and slavery, it is well 
to pause for a moment in order to pay tribute 
to a nation—a nation small in numbers but 
really great in its unflinching love for free- 
dom and other noble spiritual values. 

Love of freedom is a preeminently Hellenic 
quality, which, according to the national 
Greek anthem, “sprang from the very mar- 
row of the bones of the Hellenes.” 

The role of Greece in ancient times has 
been not only that of a brilliant beacon of 
enlightenment and refined civilization but 
also that of an unshakable rock upon which 
all the brutal thrusts of the barbarians were 
smashed. 

Eventually, however, after repeated incur- 
sions, the forces of barbarism prevailed. 
Finaly the Greeks became subjugated to the 
old Ottoman Empire. For more than four 
hundred years the glorious ancient land of 
heroes and philosophers. in a word, the cradle 
and fountain source of our civilization, was 
under the yoke of the old Ottoman Empire. 

The grievances of the Greeks against their 
oppressors were not of an economic nature, 
mind you. The capitation tax and the land 
tax the Greeks were required to pay were 
trivial. What the Greeks resented was an 
assortment of tyrannic abuses and restric- 
tions of their liberties 

Finally the Greeks took up arms against 
their oppressors. On the 25th day of March 
1821 the Archbishop of Patras -fiicially raised 
the standard of the Greek War of Independ- 
ence, in the monastery of St. Laura, in north- 
wester™ Peloponnesus, and blessed the holy 
struggle. The people, amid the great enthusi- 
asm, knelt before the standard of the revolu- 
tion, kissed it, and swore to free themselves 
or die. 

Thus Greece was once again blazing the 
way for the series of nationalist.c wars of 
liberation which were to foliow Like all 
pioneers, the Greeks had to cope with many 
difficulties and to overcome many Obstacles. 
The Greek War of Independence had broken 
out at a time when the spirit of conservatism 
reigned supreme. Metternich, the Austrian 
Chancellor, was the personification of con- 
servatism and his word was law among the 
European statesmen of that time. With the 
aid of the holy and neo-holy alliances, which 
had been established upon a patriarchal basis 
to secure the interest of all thrones, he deter- 
mined to govern Europe with an iron hand. 
He had announced himself tne friend of all 
absolute monarchs and had declared that no 
nation had any hope of salvation than in 
benevolent despotism. In effect, this system 
of the neo-holy alliance assumed complete 
submission, silence, and immobility as the 
normal life of a nation. As our own Daniel 
Webster had branded that system of the neo- 
holy alliance, “It was an alliance of crowns 
againt the people; it was an alliance of sover- 
eigns against their own subjects; it was, in 
a word, the union of physical force of all 
governments against the rights of the people 
in sll countries.” 

So the sole principle of this powerful un- 
holy :\e0-holy alliance was absolutism; its 
one o fective the stifling of all liberty of 
thov« \¢ and all innovation. It sounds very 
muc:x . xe the Nazi, so called new order, does 
it n~ 

% \ ¢ore, due to the circumstances and 
the 2u:opean environment in the midst of 
which the Greek War of Independence broke 
out. this heroic Hellenic movement has been 
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rightly characterized as a struggle between 
despotism and liberalism, : struggle between 
might and right, a conflict between cold 
rationalism and the rising spirit of liberal 
romanticism. In other words, the Hellenic 
War of Independence symbolized the clash 
of ideals—and very appropriately so, because 
Greece nerself is an ideal, a symbol 

The magnificent deeds of such heroes of 
the Greek War of Independence as Coloko- 
tronis, Botzaris, Miaoulis, Cauaris and his in- 
domitable brulottiers had amazed the world 
of their times and had evoked the respect 
and admiration of men and women every- 
where. Phihellenic societies for aid to 
Greece were formed in many countries, and 
many gallant Amcricans and Europeans 
cheerfully gave their lives for the embattled 
nation. 

The most illustrious of all English friends 
ot Greece was Lord Byron. He gave his 
beloved Greece his time, his poetry, his for- 
tune, and then, his life. “Greater love hath 
no man than this.” The heart and sword 
of this illustrious son of England are still 
in the ioving care of the Greeks at Misso- 
longhi. Statues have been erected to his 
memory, and the national Greek anthem 
will forever mention his name: O, Goddess 
Liberty, pause for a moment and weep for 
the loss oi Byron! 

{In America, Boston and Philadelphia, the 
cradles of the American Revolution, soon be- 
came centers of phijhellenism. Money, 
clothes, and food were continuously sent to 
Greece from there. Young, free, and vig- 
crous America’s statesmen and orators, such 
as Presiden Monroe, Daniel Webster, Henry 
Clay, and many others, openly supported the 
Greek cause 

As I stood recently before the statue of 
Danie: Webster, in the old House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the very hall where he de- 
liverec his immortal orations, I could still 
hear with the ears of my imagination his 
memorable appeal in behalf of Greece. 
“While we are here deliberating,” he said, 
“Greece’s destiny may be decided. The 
Greeks, contending with ruthless oppressors, 
turn their eyes to us and invoke us by their 
aicestors, by their slaughtered wives and 
children, by their own blood poured out like 
water, by the hecatomb- of dead they have 
piled up, as it were to heaven, they invoke, 
they implore us, some cheering sound, some 
look of sympathy, some token of compas- 
sionate regard.” : 

Finally, the incomparable deeds of heroism 
and sacrifice of the Greeks, combined with 
the efforts of the liberal Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, George Canning, burst the 
chains of slavery and let the freedom of 
Greece be thunderously proclaimed amid the 
roar of Admiral Codrington’s guns at Nava- 
rino. 

Greece once again finds herself fighting on 
the side of liberty. 

One year and a half ago, one of the part- 
ners of the unholy alliance of aggressors, 
who have set out to enslave the world, 
launched a brutal attack against Greece. 

The blundering leader of modern Italy, for 
whom nothing is sacred, set out to subjugate 
little Greece. 

The Roman jackal, it appears, was unaware 
of the fact that whenever the stake is human 
freedom, the Greeks are ready to fight 

Unlike other larger nations which have sub- 
mitted supinely to the aggressors, the Greeks, 
armored with the shield of their valor and 
having faith in the absolute righteousness of 
their cause, chose the path of honor. They 
could not do otherwise. They had to live up 
to their traditions of 3,000 years 

The rest is history. The Greeks suc- 
ceeded in routing the invaders and in carry- 
ing the conflict into Axis territory. Thus the 
Greeks gave the first convincing proof in this 
war of what an army of freemen can do. The 
Greeks were the first to shatter the myth of 
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the invincibility of the Axis. The spectacle 
of the white-kilted Greek evzones driving the 
Fascist troops into panic-stricken flight has 
electrified the world an gave the British 
courage to take a general initiative in the 
war front of the Mediterranean. The Greeks 
supplied the impetus for the British attack, 
first on the naval base at Taranto and then 
on the deflated pseudo-Caesar’s forces in 





‘Libya. 


Not only did the Greeks achieve the total 
deflation of the Fascist Italian myth, but they 
did it so completely that the Duce had to 
summon to his aid the German machine to 
extricate him from the consequences of his 
folly. 5 

This is the gift of the Hellenes. This is the 
invaluable bequest of modern Greece to the 
free nations of the world. These are some of 
the reasons why the free peoples of the world 
are indebted to modern Hellas and applaud 
and admire the glory that is Greece 

The fact that Greece has later been over- 
whelmed by the mechanized Nazi barbarians 
who came to the rescue of Mussolini does not 
detract from the glory of Greece. On the 
contrary, Greece, in her defeat today, stands 
as majesti: in the eyes of the world as she 
was in the Periclean age 

Hitler has looted Greece of almost every- 
thing. Nowhere has the German practice of 


» systematic looting been more completely car- 


ried out than in Greece. Every article of food 
that could be used by the Germans was seized 
last year. Then Hitler has turned over to 
Italy the policing job of Greece. Thus the 
Fascist locusts finisher. up the job of looting. 

The Greek people since then have been 
dying of starvation by the thousands. 

According to a recent dispatch from 
Ankara, Turkey, the principal streets of the 
Greek capital are littered with dead and 
dying. Virtually all children are developing 
the wasted, bent, rickety legs and swollen 
bellies of incipient starvation. 

According to another recent dispatch from 
Cairo, starvation, exposure, and executions 
have taken a toll of 150,000 to 200,000 lives in 
Greece in less than a year of German-Italian 
occupation. Unless conditions improve, half 
of Greece’s population of 8,000,000 may be 
dead before the war ends. 

Of course Germany and Italy are respon- 
sible for the situation. Having denuded the 
country of everything now they are indiffer- 
ent in the face of mass starvation. Hereto- 
fore in civilized warfare the conqueror has 
provided the subject people with enough food 
to sustain life, but the German and Italian 
conquerors do not abide by the customs of 
civilized peoples. 

The British have relaxed their blockade for 
the purpose of allowing some food to enter 
Greece. It is to be hoped that without loss 
of time an effort will be made to deliver more 
food to the starving people of Greece. 

Fortunately, Sweden is sending doctors, 
nurses, medicine, and a small supply of food 
to Greece, but it is likely that only the United 
States is in a position to prevent death from 
Starvation of thousands of Greeks. 

In spite of all, the Greek pecple carry on 
undaunted, their patriotic morale under their 
sufferings matching the heroism they dis- 
played in battle. The people of no occupied 
land deserve admiration, sympathy, and as- 
sistance in greater measure than do the in- 
domitable Greeks. 

As Robert Menzies, the former Prime Min- 
ister of Australia said, “One of the imperish- 
able prides of the Greek people is that they 
made no nice calculation about this war.” 
Those elements of prudence would have in- 
dicated to Greece when she found the Ger- 
man divisions hammering at her gates, that 
the game was up. “But,” said Menzies, “lib- 
erty is not to be scld for a mess of pottage. 
Liberty is not to be abandoned by mathemati- 
cal rules and so the Greeks said, ‘Fight on,’ 
and they lost, and if you like, they made a 
worse deal for the next year or two than 
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they might have had if they had gone quietly, 
but they have established a position, a place 
in the world, which nothing can take from 
them for centuries to come.” 

While arrarzyements are being made to 
alleviate conditions in Greece, the British 
and Greek Governments are arranging a 
closer cooperation with a view to the reentry 
of recrganizec Greek forces in the war of 
liberation 

It is known that there are Greek land 
forces training in Palestine and the Greek 
air force is getting ready to reenter the fray 
in Libya. Greek naval units, already oper- 
ating on a useful scale, are under the com- 
mand of Admiral Andrew Cunningham, com- 
mander in chief of British naval forces in the 
Mediterranean. 

Today the legal unity of Greece is being 
continued by her king and government with 
their seat in London. This government, with 
the help of the United Nations, will restore 
and rehabilitate Greece. Yes, the Greece 
which defeated Italian fascism, and finally 
went down under the Nazi onslaught, is not 
a Greece that can be either bludgeoned or 
starved into oblivion. That Greece will rise 
again, panoplied in greater splendor than 
ever, for it has been true to its own soul. 

And just as the Greek war of independence 
was the principal cause for the dissolution 
of the unholy alliance of despots, modern 
Greete’s resolute stand against the aggres- 
sors may become the unconquerable spirit of 
all freedom-loving nations in this modern 
war of freedom against slavery and regimen- 
tation, of right against brutal force. 

It is this indomitable spirit of the na- 
tions of the world, together with the might 
of the United Nations, that will smash the 
forces of brutality and darkness and recreate 
a world based on social and international 
justice on the democratic way of living, on 
tolerance and liberty. 





Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, March 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement I issued today relat- 
ing to the problems of small business. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Early in the summer of 1940 it was ap- 
parent that the continued existence of 
thousands of small business concerns 
throughout the country was threatened be- 
cause of the shifts in production created by 
our armament program. 

By August of 1940 legislation was intro- 
duced to provide for the creation of a Sen- 
ate Committee on Small Business, and I was 
happy to join other Senators in a petition 
endorsing the objectives of this committee 
which was created shortly after the bill be- 
came law on October 8, 1940. 

By the following August it was apparent 
that small business was not receiving a fair 
share of arms contracts, and it was also 
apparent that small business was being 
strangled by priorities and stifled by regula- 
tions 

By late summer it was obvious that many 
small enterprises would be wiped out. 


On August 21 of last year I issued the fol- 
lowing statement as an indication of my 
views, and at that time I urged production 
Officials to adopt policies which would main- 
tain small business enterprises: 

“It is easy to understand that Government 
officials can find it simpler to deal with a 
few large concerns than with a number of 
small ones. Nevertheless, it is important for 
Governr ent to siphon a large portion of its 
defense expenditures into the channels of 
smal] business so that small business enter- 
prises will not be destroyed. 

“If all of the small concerns throughout 
the country are utilized, both the efficiency 
and volume of our preparedness work can 
be increased, and our system of free enter- 
prise will be maintained. 

“Moreover, small communities throughout 
the Nation will receive some of the economic 
stimulation now concentrated in the East. 

“Now is the time for us to anticipate the 
readjustment problems which will face 
America in a post-armament bankrupt world. 
We will be in better shape to face this period 
if we have successfully maintained small 
business enterprises throughout the Nation.” 

Early this month I conferred with members 
of the Senate Banking Committee relative to 
legislation which would authorize War Pro- 
duction Board Chairman Nelson to appoint 
a special deputy to handle the problems of 
small manufacturers and bring them into the 
war-production program 

On March 19, 1942, I issued the following 
statement in this connection: | 

“Some members ct the Senate Banking 
Committee have expressed approval of legis- 
lation which would authorize War Produc- 
tion Board Chairman Nelson tc appoint a 
special deputy to handle the problems of 
small manufacturers and bring them into 
the war-production p)ogram 

“That is welcome news for small business 
which is faced with the threat of extinction. 
There are about 169,000 small manufacturing 
establishments in the country About 45,000 
of these could be utilized in war. Prior to 
our entrance in the war only about 10,000 of 
these plants were touched by the military 
production program Approximately 75 per- 
cent of the value of all of our contracts had 
beer concentrated among 56 larger corpo- 
rations. 

“Smail businessmen have been squeezed by 
the delay to convert existing facilities. Small 
plan seeking war work find it extremely 
difficult to secure materials and supplies. 

“Our principal objective is to secure speedy 
production of war materials at the earliest 
possible date. That does not mean, however, 
that we should neglect the facilities of small 
producers, particularly when the total of 
those facilities can make a substantial con- 
tributicn to the war effort. 

“The iegislative proposal to create a deputy 
war-production chief for small business would 
also provide for the establishment of a $100,- 
000,090 small war-plants corporation. This 
corporation would make capital loans and 
provide assistance to the plants seeking war 
contracts. 

“This is an important step toward making a 
greater use of unused plant facilities. This is 
a matter important not only in the war period 
but in our post-war economy.” 

I also conferred at that time with the chair- 
man cf the Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, and on March 26, 1942, I issued the fol- 
lowing statement in connection with recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on Small 
Busines’ to the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 

“It is difficult to understand why a certain 
few manufacturers should receive enormous 
war orders while some small manufacturers 
throughout the country are being forced out 
of business. This not only means that their 
productive capacity is idle and unused at a 
time when all productive capacity should be 
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used to further the war effort but it also 
creates a grave economic problem. 

“It appears logical that legislation should 
be considered which might set certain limi- 
tations on the amount of war work which 
could be given to any manufacturer while 
similar productive capacity was unused else- 
where. 

“Early this month I directed this point to 
the attention of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee to Study Problems of American Small 
Business, and in reply I received the endorse- 
ment of Senator James E. Murray, chairman 
of this committee, for the principle that 
contracts should not be piled up in the hands 
of one manufacturer when others capable of 
doing similar work are without contracts or 
are not working at full capacity. 

“Senator Murray states that this is the ob- 
jective of legislation introduced last month 
by his committee. Though a provision set- 
ting mandatory contract limitations has not 
been incorporated in the bill, Senator Murray 
has expressed the idea that it should he a 
fundamental policy to limit plant orders to 
what is reasonable. 

“The recommendations of this committee 
merit serious consideration. Small business 
must be protected from unnecessary annihi- 
lation and the war effort must be protected 
by the utilization of the productive facilities 
of all small concerns which can be used in 
any way. Small plants should be used in 
war production to the fullest degree.” 

The situation affecting the life of the 
small businessman is truly serious. In Con- 
gress for some time the Committee on Small 
Business has had under consideration this 
measure (S. 2250) which it was thought, 
might bring some relief to small business and 
which would mobilize the productive facili- 
ties of small business for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

The bill at present is before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. It ought to 
be reported on the floor of the Senate soon. 

The main controversy before the Banking 
and Currency Committee resolved itself 
around whether or not Jesse Jones should 
really have control of the “purse strings” or 
whether or not the proposed Smaller War 
Plant Corporation should be independent of 
Mr. Jones. 

The purpose of this corporation, which un- 
der the terms of the bill would be capitalized 
at $100,000,000, would be to provide for han- 
dling war-production contracts and for the 
distribution of contracts among small busi- 
ness. 

Now, there isn’t any question if someone 
having charge of this corporation has his 
heart and soul in the relief of small busi- 
ness that will operate to distribute war work 
where at the present time i has been lackin.. 

On the other hand, small business realizes 
that it has a real job to perform itself. In 
many instances I find that men are recog- 
nizing that. They are digging down into the 
problem that confronts them. They are 
demonstrating initiative and inventiveness 
and real courage and industry. 

They realize that the trouble with Amer- 
ica too long has been that we have attempted 
to bring over into this war period peacetime 
ways and means and methods with the re- 
sult that now we find ourselves in a position 
where we have to go all-out for war with 
resulting disorganization and disarrange- 
ments. 

But America is game and America’s little 
businessmen are game, and what is more 
their self-reliance and initiative has not been 
sabotaged. It has been lying dormant in 
some respect but it is now in action again. 

In my cpinion small businessmen can con- 
tribute a lot of ideas to this Government so 
the Goverment can help the small business- 
man. I have in mind a suggestion that has 
been made now that we are shipping troops 
and matériel to Australia and the Far East. 
Ships that come back can be loaded with 
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material that Australia produces, such as 
wool, meat products, etc. There has been a 
great hullabaloo about shortage of wool. 
Without injuring our local markets but add- 
ing to the retail and wholesale growth and 
trade, we can import wool from Australia and 
manufacture it for the Army and Navy and 
for the civilians, keeping a great many re- 
tailers and wholesalers actively engaged in 
business. 

Another example that I have in mind is 
this: Several hundreds of millions of pounds 
of cotton owned by the Government, I be- 
lieve, can be utilized in conjunction with 
other substances to produce tires that will 
travel three to five thousand miles with ordi- 
nary usage America can be kept on wheels. 
Thousands of garages can be kept open, and 
thousands of businessmen connected with 
the automobile industry can be kept going. 

Here’s the chance for some “young Edison” 
to catch the idea on the wing and make it 
practical Smal) businessmen cannot pass 
the “buck” to Washington because Wash- 
ington has the tremendous problem of win- 
ning this war, but small business can counsel 
with and suggest to Washington and between 
Government and small business a great deal 
of unnecessary suffering can be alleviated 
and a great deal of economic wealth can be 


preserved. 

The bill which the Small Business Com- 
mittee has recommended to the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee is definitely a 
worthwhile attempt to harness small busi- 
ness to war effort and if the mechanics of 
the bill are properly worked out, it should 
again encourage our individual enterprises 
in their efforts toward progress. 

It should not only aid in the war effort but 
should assist in releasing the force: of indi- 
vidual initiative and ingenuity. It should 
assist in coordinsting the production of small 
business 

Smal] business has been promised help for 
more than 6 years, and as far back as 1938 
Congress appropriated a billion and a half 
dollars for loans to small business, though 
little of that money was actually loaned to 
small business 

Smal business is anxious to be of service 
in this crisis When the Office of Production 
Management was originally created, thou- 
sands of businessmen from small concerns 
spent weeks and months in Washington in an 
effort to get Government work. 

This legislation may bring an end to this 
run-around for smal businessmen. 

I am in complete accord with the objectives 
of this measure. I believe also that legisla- 
tion must be introduced in the near future 
which seeks to assist and utilize the services 
of the small businessmar who may not be a 
manufacturer—the small retail concerns and 
outlets which must not be unnecessarily 
annihilated. 

Our big job now is to win through to vic- 
tory The morale of the people on the home 
front is all-important. Sustaining the little 
businessman makes for a _ strengtherted 
morale. 





Shall We Build Bull Shoals and Table 
Rock Dams or Shoot Economy at the 
Japs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 
OF ARKANSAS 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the South- 
west American, of Fort Smith, Ark., the 


third largest newspaper in the State, 
carried on March 15 the following edi- 
torial: 

A vital step in the development of a power 
empire here in the Southwest will be taken in 
Washington this week. 

The Senate will decide whether to provide 
funds for the start of Table Rock and Bull 
Shoals Dams on the White River in northern 
Arkansas and southern Missouri. 

Money for those projects was recommended 
by the United States Army engineers. It was 
approved by Brig. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief 
of Engineers, who intimately knows every 
power project in the Southwest. 

- It was in the bill as it went to the House. 
The two projects were stricken from the bill 
in the House, upon insistence of a little group 
of men who are opposed to the development 
of the stream-control projects of the South- 
west. The bill went through the House with- 
out the money for these two projects. It is 
up to a Senate subcommittee for a hearing 
Monday. Senator THomas of Oklahoma is on 
that committee. 

It is vitally important, to the war effort and 
to the reconstruction of this section of the 
Nation after the war, that these two projects 
shall move forward without delay. 

Senator Hattie W. Caraway and Senator 
Luioyp Spencer, of Arkansas replying to tele- 
grams from the editor of the Southwest 
Times-Record, gave assurance Saturday that 
they will do everything in their power to get 
the funds restored to the bill. 

Table Rock and Bull Shoals are integrel 
parts of the comprehensive program for de- 
velopment of the White River in Missouri 
and Arkansas. They are likewise necessary 
parts of the great network of power, both 
public and private, now rapidly being worked 
out in the Southwest, to serve the war need. 
Pensacola Dam on the Grand in northeast 
Oklahoma, complete and in operation, is a 
part of that system which is to be. Denison 
Dam on the Red River between Oklahoma 
and Texas is a part Norfork Dam on the 
North Fork of White River in Baxter County, 
Ark., now under construction isa part Fort 
Gibson and Markham's Ferry Dams on the 
Grand, approved for construction just as 
Table Rock and Bull Shoals, will also be a 
part All private power facilities as well as 
public are to be tied into one great network 
which will make adequate power available 
anywhere in the whole area. 

To leave out Table Rock and Bull Shoals 
now would be tragic indifference to an im- 
perative need. 

It is said by opponents of these projects 
that they have nothing to do with the war, 
because the war will be over long before they 
can be put into service Who told them 
that? How do they know? Table Rock and 
Bull Shoals projects cannot be completed for 
21% to 3 years. But who is so wise that he 
knows the war will be over by then? It 
won't if we don’t show more speed than we 
have shown, and quit quibbling over prej- 
udices. 

A great industrial evolution is taking place 
here in the Southwest, under the whip of 
war. Already Arkansas and Oklahoma have 
obtained large war enterprises. Others are 
under consideration. They require power. 
If we move forward as rapidly as we can with 
the development of power facilities, there is 
every reason to expect that industrial estab- 
lishments will keep pace with the power re- 
sources. We have every other kind of re- 
source needed. 

When the war is over, we shall have the 
foundation of a great industrial empire here 
in the Southwest. Abundant and cheap 
power is the magnet which attracts and holds 
industry Industry is the magic touchstone 
which converts raw materials and labor re- 
sources and management capacity into usable 
goods and services, the only true Wealth. 
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We shall have that empire of power and 
industry, with its higher level of life for ail 
our people. We shall have it, even if the 
opponents of Bull Shoals and Table Rock 
force us to lose a year in their development. 
We shall have it quicker, we shall more cer- 
tainly make our contribution to winning the 
war, we shall be more assured of reconstruc- 
tion after the war, if we get those dams built 
as quickly as human ingenuity can put them 
together. 





The Forgotten Men of Industry in 
New York City 





REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, reports 
have it that there is a scarcity of skilled 
workers in the United States and that 
this scarcity will become more acute 
within the next 6 months. I should like 
to know just where the shortage exists; 
certainly not in the city of New York nor 
within 250 miles of New York. 

In my district there are hundreds upon 
hundreds of skilled mechanics who have 
been unable to obtain emplcyment of any 
kind. They have qualified with the labor 
board in the Brooklyn Navy Yard and 
have been on the list there for from 6 
to 18 months, but have never been called 
and have never heard a single word with 
respect to employment after they have 
qualified. They include sheet-metal 
workers, ship fitters, steam fitters, pipe 
fitters, machinists, welders. blacksmiths, 
ship joiners. boilermakers, mechanics of 
all kinds, skilled and semiskilled; yet we 
hear constantly that there is a shortage 
of labor in this country. So scarce has 
work beer in our city that many men 
from my district have gone to Bermuda, 
Trinidad, Newfoundland, and even to 
Africa to work on the various bases. 

I realize that there is a limitation to 
the number of men who can be employed 
in the navy yard, but it seems to me that 
there should be some coordination of ef- 
fort so that the surplus of workers on 
the navy-yard lists could be utilized else- 
where. These men have families to sup- 
Port and are willing to go almost any- 
where in order to obtain work so that 
they might support their families. They 
are not recently graduated from voca- 
tional schools or Nationa] Youth Admin- 
istration projects; they are men with 10 
to 25 years’ experience in their trades. 

It would seem to me that there should 
be some Federal agency which would be 
able to distribute these men so that their 
ability could be used in our great war 
effort. If we are to win this war, it will 
take the ‘combined efforts of all. 

This condition is not peculiar to my 
district alone; it prevails generally 
throughout New York City. It seems in- 
credible that such a situation could exist 
at this time, yet the proof is to be found 
in the hundreds of letters in my files 
from constituents begging me to obtain 
employment where their mechanical skill 
would be of aid to our defense work. 
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Knoxville Father Makes Plea Against 
Demands for Special Privilege 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE GF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Knoxville Journal of March 23, 1942: 


KNOXVILLE FATHER MAKES PLEA AGAINST DE- 
MANDS FOR SPECIAL PRIVILEGE; URGES PARENTS 
OF AMERICA “TO GET TOGETHER, DO SOME- 
THING ABOUT IT” 


(Eprror’s Note.—We publish here, anony- 
movusly, the copy of a letter recently written 
by a Knoxville father to his son in the sery- 
ice. Because the plea which is its main 
theme—that all of us begin to think about 
giving instead of trying to take—must be 
adopted if we are to win the war, the spirit of 
the communication is commended to the 
thoughtful attention of every -eader.) 

Dear Dick: Soon you will don the uniform 
of your country and go to war. In the armed 
forces will be millions of other young Ameri- 
cans from all walks of life. Their parents 
will be farmers, factory workers, factory 
owners, und those people who work in the 
stores and offices of America. You boys will 
Aght shoulder to shoulder, each one willing 
to give all he’s got—his life. 

And hcw about us, the parents of all you 
American boys? Are we working shoulder 
to shoulder for the sake of our sons? 

Well, let’s nct answer that yet. Let’s chin 
about it first. 

The rules and regulations covering the 
American way of life are determined by our 
elec..." lawmakers in Washington. These 
Congressmen and Senators, in order to be 
elected, must support laws appealing to 
the majority of the voters in their home dis- 
tricts and States. Unfortunately, the com- 
pelling motive behind most of our recent 
legislation has been that of special privilege. 
Three principal groups of American citizens 
are pitted against each other in an endless 
struggle to see which group can grab the 
most from th~ others. These groups are capi- 
tal, labor, and agriculture. 

While this struggle for special privilege 
goes on, American boys like you, Dick, will be 
killed because they lack the proper weapons 
of war. Very few politicians or lobbyists for 
capital, labor, and agriculture are anywhere 
near the actual fighting nor are they ever 
apt to be 

You boys probably wonder why we parents 
of America don’t get together and do some- 
thing about it. , 

And why not? Why don’t we? 

Why can’t we parents of America, of our 
own acccrd find some way to work shoulder 
to shoulder for the sake of the boys that we 
brought forth into this world? Must we sit 
stupidly by and witness this tragedy unfold 
itseif before our very eyes? 

Isn't the answer to be found in that simple 
word “give’? Can’t each of us give and learn 
to pull together? 

“Yes, dad,” you sa), “but how?” 

Well, here is a suggestion from an Amer- 
ican dad, a plant manager, who suggests 
that we start right at the sorest spot of all, 
which is in our factories. 

What can we do to drive out distrust and 
suspicion and to bring in a feeling of trust 
and respect between the workers and the 
owners? 


I suggest, son, that responsible manage- 
ment immediately assemble its stockholders 
and directors and then proceed to let down 
its thinning hair and speak in the following 
vein: 

“Gentlemen, this plant is your property. 
Your money gave birth to it. For several 
years it has had symptoms of internal illness. 
When your flesh-and-blood offspring shows 
signs of illness you call in a doctor—a real 
doctor, qualified by years of training and 
experience. 

“What we are trying to say to you owners 
is this: Let us managers be the dcectors. We 
believe this illness can be cured by removing 
the feeling of distrust existing today. 

“If you owners do decide to turn the case 
over to us, we would like to suggest that you 
pass a resolution requesting Congress to legis- 
late unreasonable profits out of this war by 
passing a tax bill that will take all the profits 
above a fair and just return. 

“If you owners will be bold enough and 
patriotic enough to do this, we believe you 
will be amazed at the patriotic wave of 
giving which will follow from persons in 
all walks of life, whether they be farmers, 
workers, or those engaged in offices and pro- 
fessions. : 

“Suppose your worker sees this is on the 
level. Maybe he will start thinking. Maybe 
he will start thinking about his son or his pal 
crying for equipment across the sea. 

“Show the worker that you owners are 
not getting rich from this war and you 
are apt to find yourselves playing on a 
winning team. 

“Show your worker this spirit of giving and 
he might even go so far as to say, “This is 
what we've been waiting for. We are all 
adults and we know there really is no Santa 
Claus, but everything has been so confusing. 
It has all been a question of grab, grab, grab. 
We don’t want to lose this war any more than 
you do. We don’t want Nazi or Jap bayonéts 
forcing us to work long hours under starva- 
tion conditions any more than you want them 
to prod you into a concentration camp. We 
know the boys at the front work 7 days and 
7 nights with very little oase pay and no over- 
time, and we love our sOns.as much as you 
love yours. 

“ “All we workers want to know is that the 
owners are coming clean with us and not 
appealing to our patriotism in order to get 
war rich themselves. 

“*We workers don’t want to wear silk shirts 
just because a lot of American boys are going 
to be killed.’ 

“Now, gent'emen, we do not mean to stand 
here and tell you owners that tomorrow every 
worker in America is going to taik or think 
like that even if you should act favorably 
teday on this suggestion. But we do know 
that a great may American workers will talk 
and think like that the very moment you 
take this step. 

“This is in no way an attack on labor 
unions If the menu of the labor unions is 
worth the price they charge for it, the unions 
won’t need to worry. There is no quarrel 
whatsoever with responsible collective bar- 
gaining. 

“Further, we managers know that hasty, 
ill-considered legislation to compel attendance 
at a machine is to be avoided as it would 
breed spoilage, slow-up, inefficiency, and dis- 
content. 

“No, gentiemen, this is much deeper than 
all that. It is an honest attempt to find 
some way of pulling together for the sake 
of our sons. 

“We can’t promise you a thing, but maybe 
all that is needed is one small spark of honest 
giving to ignite a hidden store of morale 
which could race across this land like a roar- 
ing prairie fire. It could engulf the farm- 
ers. If the farmers saw capital and labor 
willing to give and stop grabbing then they 
might ggt mad for the sake of their sons. 
They might tell the bringer of new bribes that 
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their ancestors needed no wet nursing and 
neither do they. 

“We say again, we can promise nothing. 
We do know, however, that it is just as 
possible for America to discover that it has 
a soul and an intellect as it is possible for 
America to fall the way France fell, simply 
because they could find no way to pull to- 
gether. 

“We do not clamor for the heads of our 
political leaders. sy’ are merely doing 
what they think the greatest number of voters 
want them to do. 

“There must be millions of American 
parents still believing in honest work and 
inwardly dubious of easy benefits obtained 
through the ballot box, whether these parents 
be farmers, factory workers, factory owners, 
or those who work in our stores and Offices. 
Think what a powerful influence these 
parents, united for the sake of their sons, 
would be in demanding and getting total-war 
action from Washingtcen. 

“What group of parents could better show 
the desire to give than you owners? You 
would win the confidence of all other un- 
selfish American parents who are willing to 
give for the sake of their sons. 

“Will you owners petition Congress to tax 
all prefits above a fair and reascnable return 
for the duration of the war?” 

I can hear you, Dick, saying, “Gee whiz, 
Dad, will they do it?” Who knows, son, who 
knows? Maybe our love for money and our 
greed for power is so great we are incapable 
of giving even for the sake of our own sons. 
But if we, the parents of America, can find 
no way to pull together, then, indeed, we 
must be a nation of stupid people and will 
deserve nothing better than to lose this war 
and to live forevermore as slaves of the dic- 
tators. I can hear the ridicule from all 
corners of this earth, especially from the dic- 
tators, saying, “Imagine Americans willing to 
give. Imagine Americans trading. privilege 
for teamwork” But, somehow, I can’t forget 
those boys on Bataan Peninsula. I can’t for- 
get my buddies buried in France. I can’t 
forget you and the youth of America today. 

You've witnessed your mother’s success on 
those occasions, maybe a dozen Sundays a 
year, when she has found herself escorted to 
church by her husband. Isn’t it repeated 
there that, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive’? Is that saying intended for use 
just 1 day out of the 7? No; I’m not punch 
drunk. I'm just asking. 

So long, son; maybe this one long letter 
will make up for all the short ones I haven’t 
written. 

Dap. 





Restrictions on Travel Between the United 
States and Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New York: 

STATE OF NEW YORK, IN SENATE, | 
Albany, February 23, 1942. 
(By Mr Young) 


Whereas pzessage of persons and movement 
of commodities across the border between 
this country and Canada are hampered and 
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affected by many governmental restrictions 
and regulations; and 
Whereas, during this time of perilous con- 
flict in which both nations are allied and 
mutually engaged for the preservation of 
freedom and the defeat of dangerous enemy 
nations, it becomes particularly urgent that 
all unnecessary barriers which tend to injuri- 
ously affect the common war effort shall be 
eliminated; and 
Whereas continental solidarity and friendly 
exchange are not only desirable but extremely 
essential to successful prosecution of the 
war, and irritating and distressing border 
conditions are not only undesirable but 
harmfully inimical to those essentials: Now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby respectfully requests the Congress of 
the United States to speedily bring about 
and put into effect any necessary changes 
in our laws and regulations affecting the 
border between this country and Canada to 
the end that unnecessary restrictions may 
be removed and that travel of persons and 
movement of products may be facilitated for 
the purpose of promoting a harmonious, an 
efficent and a victorious prosecution of the 
existing war; and be it further 
Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member of Congress of 
the United States from the State of New 
York. 
By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM S. KING, 
Clerk. 
In assembly February 24, 1942. 
Concurred in without amendment. 
By order of the assembly. 
ANSLEY B. BorKowskKI, 
Clerk. 





Gen. James A. Farley Expresses Faith in 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial, 
appearing in the Fairmont (W. Va.) 
Times of March 16. I am delighted to 
see reference made to the sound senti- 
ment expressed by General Farley. He 
continues to merit the confidence and 
genuine esteem of those of us who have 
cherished for many years his friendship. 


GROUNDS FOR OPTIMISM 


Gen. James A Farley has a happy faculty 
of expressing his sound opinions in a most 
convincing manner We like to follow the 
trend of thought of the former Postmaster 
General and it is still possible to do so be- 
cause he is far from being outside public life. 
He frequently makes public appearances. 
Yesterday he addressed the annual breakfast 
of the Ancient Order of Hibernians at In- 
dianapolis. 

A portion of his address merits the atten- 
tion of everyone. That portion said: 

“I do not pretend to be an expert on the 
national psychology of the Japanese. -I have 
never given much thought to their ability 
or their mental processes. However, if I were 
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a Jap, I would regard my ultimate future 
with misgivings. Looming up ahead, I would 
see the prospect of soon having to cope with 
the full fighting strength of the most power- 
ful Nation in the world. But where I would 
really see the handwriting on the wall vould 
be in the ominous fact that all America has 
reacted so spontaneously and unanimously 
when threatened by a foe. For the first time 
in a generation the United States is solidly 
united on a major issue. Victory for the 
United States may not come soon. Victory 
will be costly in materials, money, and men. 
But as certain as is the righteousness of our 
cause, I am sure our sacrifices will be crowned 
with unmistakable and glorious victory. 

“This is not jingoism. I have no patience 
with wishful thinking. I believe in being 
realistic and in facing hard facts. A few 
weeks ago I listened—just as you did—to the 
President’s report to the Nation on the state 
of war. We know the seriousness of the tem- 
porary set-backs that our armed forces have 
experienced. But we also know how magnifi- 
cently our men have fought against great 
odds. 

“To balance the scales completely, there is 
a@ great satisfaction in the temper of the 
American people. We may be s!ow to start, 
but we have never left a job unfinished. We 
are as one in our determination to preserve 
the neritage of the Gud-given rights of man, 
which finds its home--and almost its last 
hope—in our belovea America. One hundred 
and thirty million Americans forget all dif- 
ferences, as they pleage their entire loyalty 
to our Commander in Chief, the President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.’ 

That kina of sound faith in the determi- 
nation of America and its people gives all of 
us something to which to cling. General 
Farley is right. We are united. We are de- 
termined. We are putting our every effort 
behind the wheel of the war effort. By our 
every action we will give the lie to the enemy 
propagandists who woulc divide us. 





W. P. A. Workers in Puerto Rico 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a letter which I have ad- 
dressed to Mr. Howard O. Hunter, W.P. A. 
commissioner, on the matter of the wages 
of W. P. A. workers in Puerto Rico: 


Marcu 24, 1942, 
Mr. Howarp O. HuNTER, 
Commissioner, Work Projects 
Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HuntTeER: It has been brought to 
my attention by the Union of Work Projects 
Administration Workers, of Mayaguez, P. R., 
that a very unsatisfactory condition exists 
on the Work Projects Administration con- 
struction projects on the road between Maya- 
guez and Anasco, .nd on the street-paving 
projects in Mayaguez. 

These workers have undoubtedly communi- 
cated with you with regard to their griev- 
ances. I am informed that they receive a 
wage of $1.36 for an 8-hour day, and that 
the majority of the workers are employed 
only 3 or 4 days each week. 

Because of my interest in the people of 
Puerto Rico I have had the occasion to make 
certain investigations with regard to the cost 
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of living on the island, and I take the liberty 


_ of bringing to your attention certain facts, 


which to my mind justify substantial and 
immediate wage increases, in particular for 
groups such as Work Projects Administration 
workers who are now in a very low income 
category. 

The cost-of-living index of the Economic 
Review, published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Puerto Rico, shows that living costs 
on the island have risen from 100 in the base 
year 1939, to 141-in December 1941. Within 
this over-all rise in the cost of living there 
are certain factors which pertain particularly 
to groups such as Work Projects Administra- 
tion workers. The Economic Review com- 
ments that “insofar as the greatest price 
rises since October have been in basic food 
staples, the index has risen more for the low- 
est paid brackets ($200 to $600 per year) of 
the employed classes than for any other divi- 
sion, for the simple reason that basic food- 
stuffs occupy so large a part of the purchases 
of this group.” 

Under these circumstances I do not see 
how it is possible for the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration workers tc live under minimum 
health and decency standards. on their pres- 
ent wages. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Department of Labor, in its 
bulletin, Living Conditions of Workers in 
Puerto Rico, describes an adequate diet for 
Puerto Rican workers—a diet which at pres- 
ent prices would cost $9.10 per week per 
family. 

I have written to you at this great length 
because I feel certain that you will want to 
look into this situation. I should greatly 
appreciate any information which you may 
have on the subject and any suggestions as 
to how the matter may be remedied. 

Sincerely yours. 





Government Protecting California; Cali- 
fornia Should Not Ask Goverament to 
Pay Sales Taxes o1 National Defen 
Expenditures ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California {Mr. LELAND 
M. Forp], in a lengthy press release this 
morning, takes issue with my statement 
made Monday and said that it was abso- 
lutely unjustified. My remarks followed 
the appeal of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for additional protection for his 
State. 

This morning’s paper carries a lengthy 
article in which it is declared that the 
Government: does not understand the 
protection problems of the Pacific coast 
and further that those on the Pacific 
coast cannot get prompt action from 
Washington. 

Mr. Forp also criticizes the bill that 
I am interested in which would prevent 
the States of the Union from levying a 
Sales or use tax on national defense 
expenditures. 

It is clear to me that the gentleman 
from California has never read the bill, 
nor the report. nor the hearing. He is 
in the same position as others, including 
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State officials, who have criticized the 
proposed legis'ation. 

I assume I was critical when I made 
the blunt statement that the State of 
California demanded protection from the 
Federal Government and at the same 
time was maintaining a lobby in Wash- 
ington insisting that the State of Cali- 
fornia have the right to tax national de- 
fense expenditures for ships, planes, 
tanks, munitions, and other war mate- 
ria: that the Government must have in 
order to protect the State of California 
as well as other States of the Union and 
to supply our soldiers and sailors with 
that which is absolutely necessary to 
successfully prosecute the war. It was 
my purpose to be critical. 

I have repeatedly said, and I say again, 
that this legislation will not take away 
from the State of California one right 
that it has had, nor will it deny Cali- 
fornia the right to levy taxes that it has 
been levying, but it will prevent the State 
of California from levying taxes on the 
money that is being spent by the Gov- 
ernment through contractors, subcon- 
tractors, and materialmen for war ma- 
terial. The gentleman speaks about the 
wear and tear on roads and highways. 
If the gentleman will consult the Ways 
and Means Committee, he will find out 
that the bill will enable the State of Cali- 
fornia to collect more money in gasoline 
taxes than it is collecting today. At the 
present time not only Government 
motor vehicles but the motor vehicles «=f 
the contractors used on national de- 
fense work are not required to pay the 
tax for gasoline. The bill only prevents 
the collecting of the gasoline tax on Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles; and therefore, 
if it is enacted into law, California can 
assess the gasoline tax on the motor ve- 
hicles owned and operated by all na- 
tional defense contractors, subcontrac- 
tors, and materialmen, something that it 
is not doing today. 

As I pointed out in my previous state- 
ment, due to the tremendous amount cf 
money being spent by the Government in 
California, the amount of sales taxes col- 
lected in that State have, according to 
one of their tax representatives, shown 
an increase of nearly $40,000,000. 

Of course, the Government is going to 
protect California no matter what Cali- 
fornia does to the Government, but my 
argument is, and I do not think it can be 
assailed, that the State of California, or 
any other State, has no right in time of 
war to ask the United States Govern- 
ment to pay to a State taxes on the 
money that it spends to manufacture im- 
plements of war 

Let the gentleman from Califcrnia 
distinctly understand that his State is 
not collecting the taxes that we seek to 
exempt at the present time. Again I say 
we are taking nothing away from Cali- 
fornia that it has had in the past, but 
we are trying to keep it from getting 
more. This legislation is not in the in- 
terest of any contractor because if the 
contractor is required to pay the tax 
then that is reflected in the cost of the 
national defense program and ultimately 
must be paid by the Federal Treasury. 

The question of extravagance and 
waste in connection with the national 


defense program is not an issue here. I 
am just as much opposed to tLat as is 
the gentleman from California. What I 
seek to do is to uSe the appropriations 
that we have made for construction of 
ships, planes, tanks, and other war ma- 
terial rather than divert it to State 
treasuries. To divert it only means that 
we will have less ships, less planes, less 
tanks, less guns, and less ammunition. 
In conclusion I again say to the gen- 
tleman from California and others my 
State is in the same position as is the 
State of California. I do not want my 
State to benefit by taxing national de- 
fense expenditures. The States are bene- 
fiting greatly as the result of this pro- 
gram because 50 percent of the money 
at least goes to labor and when labor 
spends that money then that tremendous 
amount is subject to the tax laws of the 
various States. As the tax collections 
are increasing throughout the Nation due 
to this program, certainly that should be 
sufficient for the various States. 





Protection of Utilities, Industries, and 
Strategic Areas on the Pacific Coast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I note that the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. CocHRAN] took exception to the re- 
marks that I made on the House floor 
yesterday. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri apparently did not understand the 
remarks I made about protection of utili- 
ties, industries, and strategic areas, com- 
prising tunnels, siphons, flood-control 
dams, reservoirs, and so forth. Had this 
gentleman been familiar with what I was 
saying he would have found out that 
what we were asking for was guard pro- 
tection, in that instance, particularly, in 
connection with the oil and petroleum 
industry, one of the most important in- 
dustries we have to sustain cur war and 
defense program. 

Everything that I said in my remarks 
was true and still goes, and I retract 
nothing. 

As the gentleman should know, the 
National Guard of the respective States 
have been taken over. Formerly, guard 
protection for plants under the circum- 
stances we now face, was handled by the 
National Guard. This service is no 
longer available. In considering this 
matter, we have been told, in instances, 
that the Army did not want to take com- 
bat troops to do this guarding, and that 
the States should set up guard service. 
This the State is going to do, and is will- 
ing to bear the cost for so doing, but until 
such time as it can be done, great dam- 
age could be done to our industries and 
strategic areas. Of course, many Con- 
gressmen do not stop to consider that 
there are special conditions along the 
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Pacific coast which make it a combat 
area. Representatives from many States 
do not have to face these conditions and 
are therefore not cognizant of the prob- 
lems and expense that go with it. 

It was not the choice of the Pacific 
coast that it be the battleground and 
bear the brunt of war, if necessary, but 
it was due to circumstances and geo- 
graphical location. Still, on the other 
hand, the Pacific coast did not declare 
this war, but the United States did, and 
I still ask the gentleman from Missouri 
if he thinks the Representatives from the 
Pacific coast are doing the wrong thing 
when they ask that the coast be pro- 
tected. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CocHraN] makes the statement that 
California has had a lobby here for over 
2 months to defeat his bill in connection 
with the suspension of the- 3-percent 
sales tax. Has the gentleman from 
Missouri gone so far that he thinks that 
all the sovereign States should give up 
their sovereign rights to place taxes 
within their States, or has he now joined 
the group that would break down all 
States’ rights and say that the State of 
California has no right to tax its people 
without first getting authority from the 
Federal Government? I claim the State 
of California has a right to levy taxes 
within its jurisdiction, and maintain 
that the Federal Government should not 
destroy the governments of the 48 States, 
and whenever it does attempt to, it is 
not within the bounds of propriety, ac- 
cording to the ideas of many of us. 

While it is true that California has re- 
ceived many large orders for airplanes— 
which is the most natural thing in the 
world, because the aviation industry was 
fostereG and developed in this area, due 
to favorable conditions—thousands of our 
small businessmen have been unable to 
get materials to keep them going and 
have been put out of business. When 
my contractors come here many are told 
they cannot get contracts because the 
difference in freight rates is against 
them, and therefore the supplies must 
all be manufactured in the East. Your 
Statement may be true, but when you 
take the present-day picture, with the 
loss of small business that has occurred, 
you may have an entirely different pic- 
ture. Had California not received large 
orders for airplanes, where would we be 
today in fulfilling our war program? 

We have listened for years in Cali- 
fornia to many Congressmen make the 
statement that we overemphasized the 
Japanese peril, that we overemphasized 
the need for a big navy on the Pacific 
coast, that we overemphasized the fear 
of attack. They said that there was 
6,000 miles of water between us and any 
enemy, that our fear was unjustified, and 
that there was no need for this protec- 
tion. ‘This has gone on for years. Now 
many of these same people say “We have 
to steal away your industries and move 
them to other States” on account of the 
danger they formerly said did not exist. 

Does not my friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri, realize that with the tre- 
mendous movement of troops, and so 
forth, in California, the building of new 
houses, and taking care of our people 
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in a combat area necessarily entail un- 
usual and extraordinary expense on every 
part of government, namely, our cities, 
counties, and States? Does he not real- 
ize that these people have to be serviced 
with all types of government service, in- 
cluding water lines, sewage, streets, gar- 
bage collection, health service, fire pro- 
tection, police protection, and all govern- 
mental services? Does he not realize the 
wear and tear on roads and highways, 
and that they have to be maintained, and 
does he not realize that the Federal road 
appropriations have been tremendously 
cut? Where does he think the money 
comes from? 

I do not believe it is the gentleman 
from Missouri’s ‘ntention to wreck and 
destroy the Pacific Coast States, and par- 
ticularly California, but if his bill passes, 
that is exactly what is going to happen. 
The State of California has had tremen- 
dous burdens to bear. So have the other 
Pacific Coast States, in connection with 
the charity relief problem, old-age pen- 
sions, and so forth, because people have 
flocked into that State in large numbers 
and California has had to take care of 
them. In order to do this, cities, coun- 
ties, and the State have had tremendous 
charges placed against them and they 
have had to levy taxes on reali property 
that are practically confiscatory. In 
Santa Monica, my tax rate is $57.15 per 
thousand, and here are these people in 
Washington screaming their lungs out 
because they are paying $17.50. We had, 
in Los Angeles County, 274,000 pieces of 
property that could not or would not pay 
taxes, all on account of this tremendous 
load that was dumped upon it before the 
war. These properties are just coming 
back on the roll, where they can pay 
taxes. The reason these taxes were not 
paid was that they had become so high 
that the respective governments, in order 
to sustain themselves, had to raise these 
taxes to these levels. These were ex- 
traordinary costs in many instances, that 
should have been borne by other States. 
Now does my friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri, expect this territory to contin- 
ue to bear these expenses, then cut down 
their sources of revenue again, have them 
increase them again and finally destroy 
all governmental] units? Ido not believe 
he does, but simply draw this to his at- 
tention, for I do not think that he has 
thought it out from our standpoint. 

After all, this is not a special and ad- 
ditional levy on the part of California, 
but has been one of our State laws for 
a long time and has been one of the most 
important sources o. revenue, not only 
to break even on the expenses, but to 
keep the governmental units from break- 
ing down. 

Does the gentleman from Missouri 
question the right of the people of Cali- 
fornia to come here and protect them- 
selves against those who do not know 
the conditions in that State? 

Another thing, how far does he expect 
to go and what will the final interpreta- 
tion of this bill be? Would it go to trans- 
portation or anything that may be owned 
by the Government? Would it go to any- 
thing that may be used in the war pro- 
gram, such as oil or any other commod- 
ity, and have all taxes waived on that? 


If so, what is going to become of the 
State and all its governmental units? 

It is all well and good to quote what 
some other States are doing if you lose 
sight of the fact that on civil defense 
alone, inasmuch as ours is to be one of 
the first combat areas, we have had to 
spend more than the States of the inte- 
rior. But what do we find? We find that 
in these areas, such as the gentleman 
from Missouri’s, when a bill like O. C. D. 
goes through, that they claim, on the 
one hand, that their cities are not subject 
to attack and therefore they should take 
our industries, and, on the other hand, 
they say they should come in and have an 
equal division of money for national de- 
fense. To me that just does not make 
sense. 

The gentleman quotes at great length 
the protection that has been provided for 
California and the Pacific coast. My an- 
swer to this is, Is that unreasonable? 
And why not? Are not you going to pro- 
tect California and the Pacific coast? 
And if you do not protect them, it will 
only be a short time until they them- 
selves will be screaming for protection in 
the interior areas. Is it any great virtue 
that this part of our country should have 
at least some protection, inasmuch as 
that is the area in which the first attacks 
may come? Should we come before the 
gentleman on bended knee and say to 
him, “You have gone beyond your duty 
in protecting United States territory”? 

“Is California a part of this Nation, or 
is it not?” If his answer is “No,” it may 
have been better tha. we had remained 
a republic. Does the gentleman think 
such bills as his, or such arguments as 
his, have a tendency to promote national 
unity? Is the gentleman ready to admit 
that the costs of this war should be borne 
by all the people of the United States 
and not by just afew? Do I understand 
this gentleman to take the stand that all 
States’ rights will be wiped out. and that 
we are going directly into a centralized 
government, particularly so far as the 
levying of our taxes is concerned? 

I note the gentleman says that if he 
were a Californian he would lower his 
head in shame. I will say to him that I, 
as a Californian, and I believe every other 
Californian, will carry our heads high; 
that we will not be intimidated by him 
in his false build-up of what he states we 
are trying to do to the Federal Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, I will ask the 
gentleman what he is trying to do to the 
State of California, and if perhaps his 
head should not be dropped a few inches 
when he attempts to destroy all States’ 
rights, and tell him that California and 
the Pacific coast are really bearing the 
war brunt of this situation. I will fur- 
ther tell him that when he starts to con- 
demn the officials of California, in my 
opinion his condemnation is not justified, 
and if any condemnation is to be had, it 
should be directed at himself. 

The gentleman from Missouri may 
have much to say about how California 
should lower its head in shame for exer- 
cising its sovereign right as a State, which 
is proper, whether he admits it or not, 
but at the same time, how does he justify 
the millions of dollars that have been 
wasted in the past, and that are still be- 
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ing wasted, under the guise of the defense 
program? What does he have to say 
about the racketeering of Philip Murray 
and those others? I have never heard 
him take the floor and go after these 


What does he have to say about the 
hundreds of millions of dollars wasted in 
the war effort, as brought out by ALBERT 
ENGEL? What does he have to say about 
the millions of dollars in commissions 
and high costs of war and defense mate- 
rials, and what has he done to stop any 
of these things? 

Mr. Cocuran would make it appear 
that California is only manufacturing 
munitions to protect California, as per 
his statement. He knows better than 
this. 

I think the statements as launched by 
the gentleman from Missouri are abso- 
lutely unjustified, and I hope that every 
Member who reads this will look into the 
facts, and it is my belief that if they do, 
they will knock the gentleman from Mis- 
souri’s bill into a cocked hat, where it 
ought to be knocked. 





An Open Letter to Miss Thompson 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of ithe Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by Bishop James 
Cannon, Jr., to Miss Dorothy Thompson, 
as published in the Southern Christian 
Advocate, which is printed at Columbia, 
a <.: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MISS THOMPSON 


Dear Miss THompson: I frequently read 
your press articles, and frequently agree with 
your position. But a few weeks ago you made 
a statement with which I did not agree, be- 
cause I think it was directly contrary to 
official figures. 

In this article you stated: “Obviously, 
there had been great abuses in the liquor 
traffic. The saloon was tied up with politics 
in a most unsavory way. To have regulated 
the traffic in liquor and enforced restrictions 
upon it would have been reasonable, but diffi- 
cult. So we just expropriated the business 
and outlawed spirits, wine, beer, except a 
near-beer variety, of which it was said, ‘Any- 
body who calls this near beer has no sense 
of distance.’ The result was not temperance, 
but the most drunken age America has ever 
known. Instead of whisky we got rotgut, 
and instead of divorcing politics from the 
liquor business we got rampant gangsterism 
and a corruption unique in American life.” 
Now, what are the official figures? 

Regardless of the fact, that none of the 
three Presidents—Harding, Coolidge, or 
Hoover—or Secretary Andrew W. Mellon made 
any vigorous effort to secure efficient en- 
forcement, and although Mr. Hoover stated 
positively, face to face, to Dr A. J. Barton 
and myself, at his home in Washington, be- 
fore the election, that he would, if elected, 
vigorously and effectively enforce the pro- 
hibition law (which pledge publicly stated 
by him and by us broke the solid South), 
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and that during the entire prohibition era 
Mr. Mellon, the ranking prohibition officer, 
never put in the Budget enough money to 
obtain a sufficient force of sympathetic, com- 
petent men to secure effective enforcement, 
and that none of the three Presidents, Mr. 
Hoover included, demanded sufficient funds— 
regardless of these facts, which seriously af- 
fected the success of the prohibition law, still 
your sweeping statement, unsupported by 
facts, published in the press is directly con- 
tradicted by the official figures. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation (not 
the Anti-Saloon League, or the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, or so-called 
prohibition cranks and fanatics like myself) 
gives figures as follows: Arrests for. drunken- 
ness in the United States in 1932 (the last 
year of the prohibition: era) were 831 per 
100,000 population; in 1940 the arrests were 
1,595 per 100,000, an increase of 92 percent. 
Arrests for drunk driving in 1932 were 65.7 
per 100,000; in 1940 similar arrests were 102.7, 
an increase of 61 percent over 1932. Based on 
these official figures, which was the more 
“drunken era”—1932 or 1940? 

According to the census of 1930 the per 
capita gallons of distilled spirits manufac- 
tured were 1.61; in 1940 the gallons per capita 
were 2.99, an increase per capita of 85 percent; 
in 1930 the per capita gallons of malt bev- 
erages were 0.95; in 1940 they were 12.98, an 
increase of 1,300 percent. Which was the 
more “drunken era’—1930 or 1940? 

There were 400 old-time saloons in the 
District of Columbia in 1918, before prohibi- 
tion, which barrooms had bartenders and few, 
if any, women customers. The present 2,200 
taverns (not saloons, perish the thought), 
have as fine-looking barmaids as can be hired, 
and in the taverns, which I have personally 
visited, nearly as many women as men were 
at the bar and at the tables, and there were 
apparently more women than men “lit up,” 
or fully intoxicated. No such conditions 
existed in the prohibition era. If you, Miss 
Thompson, think this to be an improvement, 
I cannot agree with you. 

In my own State of Virginia, considered to 
be a very conservative State, the official fig- 
ures are: in 1932, 165 driving permits were 
revoked for drunkenness for 6 months; in 
1941 drunk-driving permits revoked were 
3,956, 12 times as many as in 1932; number of 
jail commitments in 1932, 57,789; in 1941, 
95,767; 38,000—66 percent more i 1941 than 
in 1932; drunk drivers arrested in accidents 
were 456 in 1933; 1,722 in 1940, nearly 400 
percent more; 74 drinking pedestrians were 
in accidents in 1933; 271 in 1940, over 300 
percent more State-store liquor sales in 1935 
were $12,230,000; in 1941, $22,800,000, nearly 
twice as much. Figures for the city of Rich- 
mond are: 1,966 arrests for drunkenness in 
1932; 5361 in 1940, two and one-half times as 
many; 902 arrests for drunk and disorderly 
in 1932; 1,621 in 1940, over 80 percent in- 
crease 

Miss fhompson, do not such Official, Fed- 
eral, State, and city figures show that you did 
not make any careful investigation before 
making your sweeping assertion that the pro- 
hibition era was the “most drunken age 
America has ever known”? Was not 1941 a 
much more “drunken age” than the “prohibi- 
tion era”? 

It is true, Miss Thompson, that in some 
large citics there were outstanding gangsters 
and bootlegging rings, which made large sums 
of money by collusion with politicians and 
police, .nd many murders were committed, 
chiefly in fights among the gangsters them- 
selves But this gangsterism did not extend 
into many sections of the country. It was 
played up in spectacular fashion to develop 
sentiment for repeal, principally by those 
newspapers which resented the loss of revenue 
from advertising. But repeal did not abolish 
the moonshiner, bootlezger, or gangster. Of- 
ficial Virginia figures for the past year give 
the number of raids on illicit stills as 9.579; 
arrests, .,$51; convictions, 3,144. In connec- 


tion with this matter I must emphasize that 
there was no advertising of intoxicating 
liquors in any form whatever during the pro- 
hibition era, but the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reports about $28,000,000 spent in 
gene 1 advertising of intoxicating liquors the 
past year—this amount not including local 
advertising. Full-page advertisements of at- 
trartive girls and handsome young men 
drinking together have made our youth, es- 
pecially women, liquor conscious, instilling 
the idea tha’ high social life requires the 
drinking of cocktails and other liquors. Do 
you not think, Miss Thompson, that with your 
great ability you might help the social welfare 
workers and the church in their efforts to 
stem the tide of evil arising from intoxicating 
liquor by the circulation of these facts, and by 
appealing to your readers to recognize the 
serious condition which confronts our young 
life at the present day? 
JAMES CANNON, JI. 
RICHMOND, VA. 





It Could Happen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include an editorial from the Iola 
Register, of Iola, Kans., March 21, 1942: 


IT COULD HAPPEN 


Two or three times since Monday I have 
been asked: “Do you really think we will lose 
the was in 90 days? Why that is ridiculous.” 

Of course, I don’t think we will lose the 
war in 90 days. That wasn’t what I said. 

What I do believe is that it could happen. 
And by that I mean that within the next 
90 days Japan could have ccntrol of Australia 
and most of India. Germany could have 
Russia on the run again, and could be head- 
ing into the Near East for the certain defeat 
of British forces there and the complete 
knockout of India as a fighting power. 

If that much could be done in 90 days, 
the sequel] could easily be a defeated Russia 
and Axis control of the whole of Europe, 
Asia and Africa 

What would you call defeat if not that?. 

Would it be victory for our enemies to gain 
control of the whole worid outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere? Would it be victory for all 
the trade lanes of the world to be in the 
hands of our enemies and all the world’s 
trade and commerce under their control? 

Granted that we might still be able to de- 
fend ourselves successfully against an actual 
invasion of this continent, put the shoe on 
the other foot. What chance would we have 
to invade the rest of the world? What 
chance would we have to do anything the 
next 20 years but spend our substance on 
armaments, live on substitutes, wait for the 
lightning to strike? 

“This, as I say, could happen. And the next 
90 days are extremely likely to tell whether it 
will happen or whether the tide of battle can 
be turned. 

Primarily. it must depend upon two things: 
Whether Australia can be held and whether 
the Russian offensive can be maintained. 
Both of these, in turn, depend tremendously 
upon the size of American reinforcements 
that can be sent to Russia and Australia 
now—not 6 months from now. 

That is the reason I feel so strongly that 
now—not 6 months from now-—is the time 
for this country to forget such luxuries as 
the 40-hour week and get to work. 


An Absurd Remedy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I extend my re- 
marks by. including the followin_ letter 


‘which I wrote on March 16, 1942, to Dr. 


M. W. Swartz, Indianola, Miss., in re- 
sponse to a speech made by him over the 
radio on Wednesday, March 11, 1942, and 
forwarded to Members of Congress, ad- 
vocating the defeat of all Members of 
Congress and the election of an entirely 
new Congress, to wit: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 16, 1942. 
Dr. M. W. Swartz, 
Indianola, Miss. 

Dear Dr. Swartz: I am obliged to you for 
forwarding me with your letter of the 12th 
instant, a copy of your speech over the radio 
at Greenville and at Greenwood on Wednes- 
day, the 11th instant. 

In your speech you referred to your physi- 
cal weakness. It was not necessary for you 
to mention your mental condition. Your 
speech discloses a peculiar, egotistical, and 
intolerant mental complex. Your mental at- 
titude is confirmed by muddled, superficial, 
and unsound analysis and reasoning. Your 
self-glorification results from your inordinate 
vanity and your personal attitude to me is 
due to your inability to control or dominate 
me. 

There is a familiar ring to your speech. I 
have seen much of similar material. Such 
speeches run true to form. They begin with 
acknowledged truth and through specious 
theory or clever misrepresentation do their 
insidious work. They embrace items of truth 
but the truthful portions are nothing but a 
build-up. Insidious speeckes are often dis- 
guised by claims of patriotism and by flag- 
waving, but thoughtful citizens can soon 
detect the ulterior motive. 

I have letters and communications from 
you which I believe shed light on your sneer- 
ing, slurring, and gratuitous personal attack 
on me. I refer particularly to a letter that 
you wrote me on September 6, 1941, which 
as usual, was rather in the form of a com- 
mand. You undertook to dictate to me in 
this letter that I should ‘ntroduce articles’ 
of impeachment against President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, for his alleged “treachery,” to 
use your word. You became more and more 
offended because I promptly declined to fol- 
low your “cockeyed” recommendation. If in 
your speech you had referred to your remedy 
that you then dictated, the purpose of your 
contemptuous and slurring personal refer- 
ences to me and to my record would have 
been more apparent. 

I quote from your speech: “I am his 
friend.” I quote again: “I mean nothing 
personal whatsoever.” Such protestations 
occur a number of times. You speak not 
once but many times sneeringly and con- 
temptuously, and I quote, “of his little 
speeches.” You protest too much. As I read 
your specious, sneering personal references I 
was forcibly reminded that the very moment 
the treacherous Japanese Ambassador was 
proclaiming friendship for the United States 
Japan was bombing Pearl Harbor. 

At the very moment you were denouncing 
me you either knew or should have known 
that I was voting against some of the very 
appropriations that you cpposed. 

You either knew or should have known 
that I was voting to cut non-war expendi- 
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tures to necessities that would not cripple or 
destroy. 

You either knew or should have known 
that I opposed the Wages and Hours Act 
when it was originally passed. 

You either knew or should have known that 
I vigorously supported the bill that passed 
the House some 18 months ago modifying 
and liberalizing the Wages and Hours Act 
and curtailing the activities of the Nationa) 
Labor Relations Board. 

You either knew or should have known that 
this bill, passed by the House, died in the 
Senate. 

You either knew or should have known that 
in December 1941, just before Pearl Harbor, I 
was one of the acknowledged leaders of the 
House in the passage of the so-called Smith 
bill to curb the labor racketeer, to prevent 
criminal picketing, to prevent collection of 
fees for the privilege of working, and to curb 
strikes in defense industries. 

You either knew or should have known 
that I was criticized by the spokesmen of 
labor as one of the leaders to suspend the 
40-hour week during the war. 

You either knew or should have known 
that the day before you spoke, on the floor 
of the House I insisted, as I had previously 
urged. that the United States could never 
win the war with a 40-hour week. 

You either knew or should have known 
that I voted against Donald Duck and the 
movie dancer when the House and the Con- 
gress refused to appropriate for Donald Duck 
and dancers. 

You either knew or should have known 
that such legislation was defeated on the 
floor of the House and that I voted against 
the appropriation. 

You either knew or should have known 
that I have always opposed pensions for Mem- 
bers of Congress as a public policy 

You either knew or should have known 
that 1 have insisted that the task at hand 
is to save America rather than preserve so- 
called social gains. 

You either knew or should have known 
that I have advocated and supported legisla- 
tion to abolish emergency agencies, bureaus, 
and commissions. 

You either knew or should have known 
that I have opposed vigorously and repeatedly 
the labor policies and the labor program of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

You either knew or should have known 
that I have not agreed with the President’s 
labor program. 

You either knew or should have known 
that I have not only criticized President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt for his labor program 
but that I have also vigorously criticized 
Wendell L. Willkie, whom you and John L. 
Lewis supported in 1940, for his labor pro- 
gram, or rather for his lack of a labor pro- 
gram, and I have emphasized that Wendell 
Willkie has never at any time advocated the 
suspension of the 40-hour week or the elimi- 
nation of time and a half and double time 

I have spoken out not once but many 
times. I have endeavored to speak construc- 
tively Wendell Willkie has not spoken out 
I have repeatedly insisted that the American 
people wanted to cooperate with the Com- 
mander in Chief to win the war and that 
strikes were delaying and hindering. I have 
insisted that President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt speak out against strikes and subversive 
labor leaders and alien labor racketeers. 

Friends have advised me from time to time 
that you were planning to run for Congress. 
When the motive for your slurring references 
to me is understood the personal build-up in 
your speech becomes apparent. The postal- 
card bid for drafting is politics of the cheap- 
est brand. You not only seek to become or 
select the candidate to oppose me but you 
would usurp the functions of primary elec- 
tions, and you have actually drafted the plat- 
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form on which either you or your puppet 
will run. 

You inveigh against the New Deal. It has 
made mistakes, yet many constructive meas- 
ures have been passed. The Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act was among the first of the New 
Deal measures. The letterhead on which you 
wrote me, and I quote: “Peoples Bank of In- 
dianola, member of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation,” of which bank you are 
president, contradicts and sheds light upon 
the fallacy of your speech and upon your de- 
nunciation of the entire New Deal. Your bid 
for patronage on your own letterhead is the 
insurance of bank deposits, one of the first 
constructive measures passed by the Roose- 
velt New Deal. A few kind words in connec- 
tion with your denunciation might have been 
in order inasmuch as the business in which 
you are engaged has probably received more 
general aid and protection than any other 
business or industry. 

In your speech your remedy now is to de- 
feat all Members of Congress. You advocate 
opposition to all; you except none You are 
not only intolerant of any disagreement with 
your views but you would actually defeat 
the Members of Congress who have cham- 
pioned the very principles for which you pro- 
fess devotion. [If your crack-pot remedy were 
to obtain and if all Members of Congress 
were to be repudiated. what incentive is 
there to worthy public service? You would 
now destroy all Members of Congress. Last 
September you sought to destroy the Presi- 
dent of the United States 

While denouncing politicians you borrow 
their thoughts You use their language. 
You speak of Congress abdicating, of Con- 
gressmen being rubber stamps Those 
charges are hoary with age; they have 
whiskers; they were made by the Republi- 
cans in 1936; they have been made in every 
Congressional and Senatorial campaign since. 
They were made by you and others who sup- 
ported Willkie in 1940 They have been re- 
pudiated at every election 

Sane thinking ano sound patriotism would 
prompt the support and reelection of repre- 
sentatives who had been tried and tested. 
Only a crank or a fanatic would burn the 
barr to kill the rats Only a pseudo-leader 
would defeat all Members of Congress be- 
cause some had been unfaithful 

We are all human; none of us is perfect. 
Only those who have done nothing have made 
no mistakes Congress has committed er- 
rors. The people have made mistakes, but 
there are men in Congress who are tried and 
tested; they have been through the fiery 
furnace of criticism; they have voted cour- 
ageously with the administration when they 
believed the administration to be right; they 
have stood on their two feet and voted against 
the administration when they believed the 
administration to be wrong. At one fell 
swoop, vour remedy is to oppose all Members 
of Congress. The constructive remedy would 
be to uphold and support those who are un- 
dertaking to correct mistakes, to cut out all 
frills, to forget alleged social gains, to elimi- 
nate waste and extravagance, and to bend 
all of our efforts to war production. A Con- 
gress with no men of experience would hinder 
and not help. 

I always welcome helpful and constructive 
criticism. I am always glad to have the views 
of my constituents It is easy to criticize; it 
is difficult to construct, but insidious and de- 
structive criticism is undermining the public 
morale in the greatest war in our history. 
Destructive criticism and willful misrepre- 
sentation give aid and comfort to Hitler and 
Japan. Designing misrepresentation is hurt- 
ing the war effort. A half truth is worse than 
a falsehood. Irresponsible statements and 
misrepresentations on the radio and in the 
public press are injuring our cause. You are 
apparently subordinating the unity, toler- 
ance, and cooperation essential to defeat the 
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Axis to your rather ridiculous crusade to dc- 
feat me. 

Congress may be to biame, but I would not 
be frank if I did not say that the people 
themselves are not altogether without blame. 
Public sentiment is ordinarily reflected in 
Congress. It may be delayed, it may take 
time for the sentiment to crystalize. I know 
that Congress must change; so must the peo- 
ple Bankers, teachers. farmers, manufac- 
turers, and laborers must all share in the 
sacrifices we all must make to win the war 
The demands of blocs for subsidies, whether 
direct or indirect, must be ignored. Unity 
and tolerance, confideace and morale are es- 
sential to win the war. Termites, either pub- 
lic or private, always undermine and never 
construct. 

Since the war clouds began hovering over 
Europe I have insisted that we should place 
our economic house in order and that the 
public budget should be balanced. I voted 
for retrenchment whet many of my friends 
and constituents called upon me to vote for 
appropriations. I felt “as a voice crying in 
the wilderness.” Citizens are now tax con- 
scious; they are willing to make any sacri- 
fice needed; they ins'st that their taxes be 
not wasted or squandered. I welcome their 
views. Iam strengthened by their active and 
vocal support 

Since when did you become the self-con- 
stituted savior of the Third Congressicnal 
District of Mississippi? The citizens of the 
district are quite capable oi choosing their 
own representative. They will permit no dic- 
tator or Warwick, big or little. to name theiz 
candidate. I did not seek your approval 
when I entered Congress I shall not obey 
your command to retire from Congress. 

Very respectfully, 
Wi M. WHITTINGTON. 





“For MacArthur” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur is America’s answer 
to the challenge of the dictators. He 
has demonstrated to the world the in- 
domitable spirit which will crush the 
Axis Powers. Give him the men. Give 
him the machines. He will furnish the 
inspiration, the leadership, the deter- 
mination, and the ultimate victory. 

Almost overnight, our people have 
changed their entire outlook. We are 
no longer on defense. We are steeling 
ourselves to take the offensive, to start 
the drive, to fire the United Nations with 
the great purpose of winning this war, 
and winning it as quickly as possible. 

We shculd dramatize this change in 
American spirit. We should proclaim it 
in every war effort we undertake. 

On the Defense stamps we are selling 
throughout our country, we have printed 
the words “America on Guard.” I pro- 
pose that*we change these words in the 
next issue of Defense stamps. Let us 
write on every stamp instead a magic 
phrase which every American will read 
with enthusiasm, the words, “For Mac- 
Arthur.” 
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These words will furnish our answer to 


the Axis. Every dime “For MacArthur” 
will be a dime for American democracy. 
Let us print these words on our stamps, 
and on our bonds. Our boys will print 
it on the pages of history. 





Where Are These Sixth Columnists? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. RCBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, strong-willed men, when 
they find their plans thwarted, turn to 
find a scapegoat. Charges and counter- 
charges are the order of the day. In this 
particular period of great national crisis, 
there are many who attempt to escape 
responsibility. 

The voice of the people of the Nation 
has been heard. The policies at Wash- 
ington have been challenged. The people 
are alarmed about the war and they 
indicate a desire to go all the way to help 
win. Their voices are being heard to- 
day from every section of the Nation, 
and particularly from that great part of 
this America known as the midcontinent 
are we hearing from small business and 
farmers. They speak with a righteous 
conviction, pledging their all to the de- 
fense of this Nation. 

Now comes the charge that they are 
organized; that they are part of the 
sixth column—and no one knows how 
much worse that is than the fifth. This 
is all tegether an unfair charge. There is 
no possibility of such organization. The 
spontaneity with which these people re- 
sponded is proof conclusive that there is 
no ulterior motive. Their concern is the 
concern of America. Their sincerity and 
their motives are above challenge. 

I surmise, Mr. Speaker, that if we were 
to make an analysis of the various units 
of our society, we should readily find that 
the bulwark of democracy is vested surely 
in the hearts and souls of the small- 
business people and the farmers of this 
Nation. It is my pleasure to represent 
the great State of North Dakota. I re- 
joice in this privilege. It is largely a 
farm population, together with smaller 
business people. They are not sixth col- 
umnists. They are devoted American 
citizens. 





Splendid Patriotism of Labor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 


clude herein the recommendations of the 
general officers of the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America. 
There is no better answer to the critics 
of labor than labor’s own actions and 
labor’s own record in the prosecution of 
this war. The proposal that this great 
union of 400,000 members has made to 
increase production and to sacrifice part 
of its wages to the Treasury of the United 
States to finance the war should put to 
shame the labor-baiters and those who 
would impugn labor’s patriotism. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE GENERAL OFFICERS, 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


As the general officers of this union, we— 
Albert J. Fitzgerald, general president; Julius 
Emspak, general secretary-treasurer; and 
James J. Matles, director of organization— 
desire strongly to recommend to the United 
Electrical local unions, representing alto- 
gether approximately 400,000 war prcduction 
workers, an action by which the iccal unions 
will undertake to make a direct and most 
substantial contribution, in addition to the 
many large contributions already being made, 
toward the successful prosecution of the war 
against fascism 

The action we recommend concerns waiver 
of time and one-half and double time under 
certain necessary safeguards, a direct under- 
taking to increase production still more, and 
a contribution towa.:d easing the financial 
burdens on the Government. 

Since the Far Eastern partner of the Fascist 
Axis attacked our country all members of the 
union throughout the country have re- 
sponded with the most substantial contribu- 
tions to the winning of the war. 

Already the United Electrical has greatly in- 
creased production in its many war produc- 
tion plants. We Lave contributed millions of 
dollars to purchase of war bonds. We have 
helped train and retrain tens of thousands of 
semiskilled and specialized men and women. 
We have made great strides in converting 
our industry over to war production, despite 
unsolved problems in this respect in a few 
branches of the industry. We have built 
management-labor cooperation with produc- 
tion councils. Many thousands of our most 
valuable members have volunteered for the 
armed services. Our members have rallied 
to the call of President Roosevelt for a-mili- 
tary offensive We have fought appeasement 
wherever we have found it. 

But the military situation, nationally and 
internationally, is such that the great con- 
tributions we have already made must be 
rapidly increased still more if our country 
and its Allies are to turn the tide of battle. 

Therefore, as general officers of this inter- 
national union, we urgently recommend the 
adoption by all our local unions of the fol- 
lowing offer to be made at once to the 
companies we have under contract: 


OFFER BY THE UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


We hereby make the following offer to our 
country. the offer to hold good for the dura- 
tion of the war against fascism, and only for 
that period: 

1. We will work for straight time instead 
of time and one-half on Saturdays. 

2. We will work for straight time instead 
of double time on Sundays and holidays. 

3. In order that it may be the United States 
Government rather than the owners of the 
companies who receive the financial benefits 
resulting from the contribution by us, we 
require the following: 

(a) Inasmuch as the companies have nego- 


-tiated their contracts up to 1945 with the 


Government on the basis of paying this time 
and one-half and double time that we are 
giving up, we require that each month the 
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given company shall pay to Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secrotary of the Treasury of the 
United States, the sum of money saved as 
a result of this Offer, such money to be 
the contribution by the union members to 
help our Government pay the companies for 
whom we work for war products which we 
make. 

(b) Union-management production coun- 
cils in all plants shall at any time check this 
record of savings to the company and pay- 
ments to the United States Treasury. 

(c) Overtime rates shall be paid in accord 
with the recommendations of the Navy De- 
partment, the War Department, and other 
Government agencies, that time and one- 
half shall be paid for work in excess of 8 
hours and for the sixth consecutive day, and 
double time for the seventh consecutive day. 

4. The foregcing shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon conclusion of the present nego- 
tiations and the renewal of the existing 
agreements between the given company and 
this union. 

5. We undertake, upon agreement between 
the given company and the union that the 
rate of production output per man-hour as 
it existed prior to Pearl Harbor shall be 
deemed the normal output, that we shall put 
into action a union campaign to .ncrease 
production output by 15 percent—and this 
increase shall be by the direct additional 
expenditure of energy and effort, over and 
above such increases as will be effected 
through improved methods or techniques in- 
stituted by our war production councils, 

6. The given company on its part will 
undertake as follows: 

(a) The company will discontinue for the 
duration of the war any downward changes 
of job values, piece prices, and existing rates. 

(b) Day workers will be paid an increase 
in their-hourly earnings as a result of this 
increased effort equal to the percentage re- 
ceived by production workers. 

(c) Prices and job values on new jobs shall 
continue to be determined on the basis of 
normal effort. After a price is put on a job, 
there shall be no downward adjustments of 
such values and prices for the duration of 
this war. 

(d) The normal-production records of em- 
ployees as they existed during the quarter 
prior to Pearl Harbor shall be available to 
the union for the record. 

(e) After the war, the company shall make 
no effort to cut prices on job values by rea- 
son of this supernormal total war effort by 
our people 

(f) Provisions of the existing agreement 
between company and the union which gov- 
ern time studies and adjustment of rates 
shall apply after the war 

(g) The above will take effect immediately 
upon renewal of the existing agreement and 
ratification of same by the membership. 


CONCLUSION 


Your general officers believe that the above 
will be a most practical contribution to the 
winning of the war. 

If the waiver of overtime under the safe- 
guards mentioned will he!p Our country, the 
union will of course take such a step. 

We do not wish our contribution to our 
country to be used, however, as a means of 
swelling the already large profits of the 
companies. 

On the contrary, we want this saving used 
to meet the charges which the companies are 
assessing against our Government as their 
price for making war materials. 

We believe this recommendation meets 
these problems, and that despite the obvious 
hardships it entails for our members it cor 
responds to the best interests of our mem- 
bers and to their wholehearted desire for an 
effective, offensive, victorious war against the 
enemies of the American people. 

We respectfully urge the immediate adop- 
tion of this proposal. 
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Don’t Expect Miracles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
illustrious name of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is on the lips of every citizen as 
countless prayers are offered for the suc- 
cess of his small force of heroic men who 
true to tradition are revealing themselves 
as typical Americans. 

In our admiration for the gallant stand 
of MacArthur’s men, let us guard against 
expecting the impossible from these 
doughty warriors whose valor and cour- 
age make every one of us proud that we 
are Americans. 

A timely warning was echoed in an 
editorial from the pen of Robert Boyer, 
editor of the Altoona (Pa.) Tribune, 
which appeared in the Altoona Tribune 
March 23, 1942. Editor Boyer in his own 
inimitable style sums up the military 
situation and the difficulties confronting 
General MacArthur in his editorial 
under the caption “Don’t expect mira- 

_cles,” and his sage advice should be taken 
as an admonition to be heeded by every 
loyal American. 

The editorial is as follows: 


DON’T EXPECT MIRACLES 


General MacArthur has become one of the 
most popular heroes of American history 
Comments from newspapermen and other 
observers in various parts of the country in- 
dicate that right now he is more of a favorite 
with the American people even than the 
President. 

His dramatic stand in the Philippines, his 
thrilling escape under the very noses of a 
Japanese army of more than 200,000, and 
his dash through the Jap blockade to Aus- 
tralia have made the Nation and our Allies, 
confident MacArthur is the man who will 
defeat Japan. : 

Yet, it would be a very great mistake 
to expect too much of MacArthur. It should 
not be expected that he will suddenly lash 
out at the Japs and then wade right through 
them up to the Philippines, throw them all 
out of there, maybe cleaning Java of Nip- 
ponese vermin on the way up. 

A tremendous force of arms will be neces- 
sary to do that job, and MacArthur knows 
it. And even then, it must be necessary to 
develop a strategy that will outsmart the 
Japs, who have shown themselves no longer 
the stupid soldiers we had thought them 
to be. 

Right now, MacArthur probably needs 
plenty more planes, guns, and men before 
he can start the job. How fast this Nation 
gets them to him will determine when that 
big offensive will start, and with what suc- 
cess it is accomplished. 

.Whether conditions will permit the re- 
quired wait cannot be known now. But it 
is likely “MacArthur will not strike until 
he has such a force that will of its own mo- 
mentum sweep that area of the Pacific clear 
of the Jap menace. 

Japan now has a lot of far-spread territory 
to hold. Estimates make it a year to 18 
months before Hirohito can profit from the 
resources of the “scorched earth” lands he has 
seized. 

The Japs will be hit hard before they can 
consolidate their gains. A vast amount of 


shipping is necessary to keep their planes 
fueled and guns loaded over that 3,000-mile 
stretch of Pacific territory they have seized. 

It is a vulnerable spot for the United Na- 
tions to hit, if they can only get enough 
— concentrated in Australia in time to 

lO it. 

That will be MacArthur’s main worry, 
whether this time there will be enough ma- 
terials and men, and not too late. 

That's our job. And the American people 
at last are realizing that fact. 





Letter to a Constituent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND: Thank you sincerely for back- 
ing me in this fight against Hitler and the 
Japs. 

While you and I are striving to win the 
war, Hitler’s little helpers back home are 
trying to breed disunity by smearing your 
Congressman and lying about him. 

I know you will pay no attention to these 
poison peddlers no matter where they appear. 
The President has called them dupes of the 
fifth column 

Let selfish politicians stop rocking the boat 
back home. Let them do their sniping at the 
enemy 

This year many folks are anxious to raise 
food for victory. I have a helpful book called 
“Victory gardens,” whick is yours for the 
asking 

On the enclosed list you will find several 
interesting bulletins If you will mark five, 
I will be glad to senc them to you. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Your Congressman, 
EpwIn A. HALL. 





Parades and Bands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we lost 
at Pearl Harbor. Our Asiatic Fleet was 
annihilated. The shock made us physi- 
cally sick. Thousands of telegrams and 
letters came to Congress denouncing 
strikes, the closed shop, pay and a half 
and double pay for defense work on holi- 
days and Sundays. The letters were so 
many and bitter that Speaker RayBurn, 
Democrat, called a halt on printing them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. He also 
said: 

Not from one section of the country but 
from every section of the country are coming 
letters and telegrams; many of them are 
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very insulting. They come * * * from 
every class and section. They read: “Con- 


gress is playing politics.” 


Evidently resenting the criticism of 
House, he said: 

Congress is being criticized, but Congress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes. 


Section 13 of Public Law 671, approved 
June 28, 1940, provides that— 

Whenever, in his judgment, such course is 
in the public interest, the President is au- 
thorized to suspend any or all of the repre- 
sentations and stipulations contained in 
section 1— 


of Public Law 846, which provides for 
minimum wages, the 40-hour week, and 
under which the Secretary of Labor fixes 
pay anc a half and double pay. Is it not 
because of the refusal of the President to 
use this power that the people are de- 
manding legislation which will compe! its 
use? 

But the administration vigorously op- 
poses labor legislation. On that subject 
the President said that the situation in 
defense industries was “extremely satis- 
factory.” Speaker Raysurn added: 

Regardless of what is said by some writers 
and speakers, on March 17 there were fewer 
than 100 of some 7,000,000 war workers on 
strike— 


This in spite of the fact that the United 
States News of the 20th published a list 
of 25 strikes, giving the names of the 
companies involved, the location of their 
plants, and the number of workers in 
each. 

Continuing his effort to block strike,- 
closed-shop, and pay-and-a-half and 
double-pay legislation, the President said: 

What we do need more than additional 
legislation or anything else is more enthusi- 
asm in the whole war effort— 


Aud added that he would— 


like to see a few more parades, a few more 
bands playing. 


Following this lead, the Speaker added 
that he would like to see the protests 
“turned into unity parades.” 

Unless I am completely mistaken, the 
people will not be satisfied with piaying 
bands and unity parades. They know, 
even if the politicians do not, that, if 
the Government has $60,000 and if one 
type of plane costs $20,000 on regular 
pay, it can get three planes for its $60,000. 
If the planes are made on overtime, that 
$60,000 buys but two planes, instead of 
three; and, if the planes are manufac- 
tured on Sundays and holidays, you get 
but a plane and a half. 

The C. I. O. now is insisting, in addi- 
tion to other demands, that its members 
in General Motors, which is engaged in 
war production, be given an additional 
$1 a day increase in wages and that Ar- 
mistice Day, set aside as sacred to the 
memory of those who fell in the First 
World War, be designated as une of the 
holidays on which, if they work, they shall 
be paid double wages. They demand 
that Armistice Day, commemorative of 
and a memorial to those who gave their 
lives for their country, may be used as 
their excuse for doubling their pay while 
working to supply our fighting men with 
the things they need. 





ye’ 
ut 


if 


7 ee, 
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The people are paying the present 
wage and a half, the double wage, and 
they realize they are getting less for their 
money than they should, and they don’t 
like it. The people also know that, if 
General Motors gives this increase of $1 
a day—and many in General Motors are 
now making $1 an hour and some, more, 
with $1.50 for all hours worked more 
than 40 in 1 week, and $2 or more for 
every hour worked on a Sunday or a 
holiday, and some unions demand double 
pay for Saturday work—they must pay 
the added cost, for the increase will be 
added to the contract price which the 
corporation has with the Government. 
In reality, the dispute is one between the 
C I. O. and the taxpayer, for eventually 
the added cost for planes, trucks, guns, 
and munitions will be paid by you. 

Because of my position'on these poli- 
cies, I am receiving bitter protests from 
the politicians in the C. I. O., although 
not a few C. I. O. members and wives 
of members have written me, protesting 
against slow-downs, stoppages of work, 
and other practices of their officers. 





Postal Workers Need Salary Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by William 
C. Doherty, president, National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, at a meeting of 
postal workers in Chicago Heights, IIl., 
on March 21, 1942: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, it gives me particular pleasure 
to be here with you tonight and to extend 
greetings in behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers—an organization of 
some 70,000 postal workers whose parent body 
is proud to be affiliated with the great Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

I feel reasonably certain of the one purpose 
which brought this splendid gathering of 
overflowing proportions here this evening. 
It is your interest in the salary reclassifica- 
tion campaign now being conducted on a 
Nation-wide scale by the members of this 
association in conjunction with the other 
postal workers’ organizations. 

The question of wages always has and 
always will be the primary consideration of 
employment. Other aspects may add or de- 
tract from the desirability of a given job but 
in a final analysis the stipend a wage earner 
receives constitutes his income. Upon his 
income is based the total amount of necessi- 
ties and luxuries of life which he can pur- 
chase. His individual purchasing pcwer de- 
termines the standard of living by which he 
and his dependents must abide. 

For several months previous to the 1941 
National Association of Letter Carriers’ con- 
vention held in Los Angeles, Calif., September 
1-6, there was an undercurrent of feeling 
among our membership expressing the 
thought that our present income is not com- 
mensurate with the accepted wage scale 
mecessary to .naintain a decent standard of 
living. An unanimity of sentiment in this 
vein found expression during the convention 
itself. Feeling the need for an immediate 
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salary increase and backed by bitter experi- | The specific section affecting letter carriers 


ences in attempting to balance their income 
with a rapid increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, the delegates to that great convention 
unanimously adopted a resolution which in- 
structed the national officers of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers to conduct an 
all-out campaign for an upward revision in 
salary for letter carriers. 

There is one thing wilich cannot be per- 
manently ignored, that is, the inadequacy 
of the 1925 dollar for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a 1942 standard of living. That fact 
has prompted the National Association of 
Letter Carriers to frame an amendment to 
the Reclassification Act of 1925, an amend- 
ment which proposes a substantial increase 
in postal salaries. That bill is known as 
H. R. 6486 and it is now in the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. We know 
that olur cause is grounded in right. There- 
fore we believe ow» appeal must be con- 
sidered as undeniably meritorious. The 
justice of our demand for the right to sup- 
port our families at a level of health and 
decency has been tempered with moderation. 
Therefore, we expect unusual consideration 
in our petition for a wage adjustment. 

It is not my purpose to recite the various 
contributing influences which have brought 
on the present high cost of living. We all 
know that the prospect of a long, drawn-out 
war is in itself a harbinger of hard times— 
but our Nation has had many months of hard 
times. Times when we were girding the Na- 
tion for the war in which it is now engaged. 
I might say here and now that letter carriers 
are everywhere doing a fine, quiet, and coura- 
geous job to “gain the inevitable triumph” 
which is the goal of every real American. 
But as | said, we are experiencing hard times. 
Proof of this statemen’ is reflected in the 
soaring cost of living; a fact not a fancy of 
the imagination—a fact recognizable in all 
quarters and by all agencies, including the 
United States Government’s Department of 
Labor 

It is an indisputable fact that cost-of-liv- 
ing enters into every wage adjustment. I do 
not mean to say that it is necessarily the 
determining fact. Nevertheless, the percent- 
age by which living costs increase must at all 
times be considered and weighed carefully 
before a wage award is granted or refused. 
We care little what yardstick or scientific 
meesurements are used to determine the ex- 
tent into which cost of living enters for the 
final settlement of the question. While we 
do not agree with the philosophy which 
teaches that wage adjustments should be 
made purely on a basis of an increased cost 
of living, nevertheless, it is our firm convic- 
tion that regardless of the policy adopted the 
ultimate finding will be ample justification 
for our contention: These unprecedented 
conditions under which we are now living 
makes it imperative that postal salaries be 
revised upward 

The last reclassification of postal em- 
ployees’ salaries was effective as of January 1, 
1925. The bill itself was signed on February 
28, 1925. It would require very little knowl- 
edge of higher mathematics to calculate the 
difference between the years 1925 and 1942 
In fact, a schoolboy would readily tell that 
17 years have elapsed since letter carriers last 
received an increase in wages. Our same 
schoolboy might remember his own letter 
carrier back in 1932, and the letter carrier 
very definitely remembers the year 1932. 
That wes the year the cost of livirg and wage 
adjustments principle was applied in re- 
verse—not on just one Occasion, but on sev- 
eral occasions with the result that our salaries 
were reduced. 

A history of those occasions begins with 
June 30, 1932, when Mr. Herbert Hoover, then 
President of the United States, signed the bill 
known as appropriations for legislative 
branches of the United States Government. 
That bi-l embodied certain economy measures 
which were applicable to postal employees. 


provided that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933, employees receiving an annual 
salary of more than $1,000 shall be fur- 
lou,hed without pay for 1 calendar month, 
for which purpose 24 working days were to be 
considered as 1 calendar month. This pro- 
cedure was justified on the grounds that our 
country was then in the grip of an economic 
depression brought on by the stock-market 
crash of October 1929. Following in the wake 
of the market crash, living costs fell below 
the standards maintained during the boom 
years, and letter carriers were required to co- 
operate in bringing about national recovery. 
This payless furlough committed letter car- 
riers to readjust their level of living from the 
basic maintenance level to an emergency level. 
In view of the general rise in wages through- 
out private industry during the rast few 
years, letter carriers are still maintaining 
their existence on an emergency level. 

March 20, 1933, marked the day President 
Roosevelt signed the bill H. R. 2820, which, 
briefly stated, was intended “to maintain the 
credit of the United States.” Under the terms 
of the law it was provided that beginning 
April 1, 1933, and continuing until June 30, 
1934, the President was authorized to inves- 
tigate and determine an index figure of the 
cost of living for the first 6 months of 1928, 
and also make a similar determination of the 
index figure of the cost of living for each suc- 
ceeding 6 months thereafter. 

For any percentage reduction in the cost- 
of-living index a similar percentage reduc- 
tion, not to exceed 15 percent, was to he 
levied against the employee during the fol- 
lowing 6 months’ period. Upon finding an 
increase of 21.7 percent below the 1928 base 
period, the President, in an Executive order, 
dated March 28, 1933, directed a wage reduc- 
tion of 15 percent to be levied against em- 
ployees for the period covered from April 1, 
1933, to June 30, 1933. In compliance with 
the law and authorized by same, another as- 
certainment was made to determine the con- 
tinuance of this reduction. When it was 
proved that an increase of 23.9 percent below 
the 1928 base period existed, an extension 
of the order was directed, dating from July 
1, 1933 On January 9, 1934, a third Execu- 
tive order was issued, which sustained the 
15-percent reduction. In this instance it was 
proved that an increase prevailed in the 
amount of 21.1 percent below the 1928 base 
pericd. The third Executive order brought 
the percentage reduction up to, and includ- 
ing, June 30, 1934. For the purpose of ac- 
curacy it must be remembered that. although 
H. R. 2820 superseded the 30-day payless fur- 
lough order, nevertheless many of our letter 
carriers were never reimbursed foi the pay- 
less furlough time they had been obliged to 
take prior to the enactment of H. R. 2820. 

Let us go back to June 16, 1933, for that 
was the day the independent offices appropri- 
ation bill was enacted into law and became 
effective July 1, 1933. Section 9 of that bill 
dealt with rotative furloughs, whereby the 
heads of the several executive departments cf 
the Government were authorized to fur- 
lough without pay (on a rotative basis) such 
employees as they deemed necessary to meet 
the requirements of rigid economy. Soon 
thereafter, definite action was taken by the 
Post Office Department to give this legisla- 
tion effect 

In the June 20, 1933, issue of the Pestal 
Bulletin there appeared an order directing a 
payless furlough of 9 days for each employee, 
to be taken over a 3-month pericd. The en- 
tire schedule was to run for 1 ‘ear. If a 
letter carrier had a warped sense of humor, 
a certain amount of satisfaction was to be 
gained in the knowledge that while he was 
taking his 9 days of payless furlough “is loss 
was not as ‘nuch as it might have been had 
not the 15-percent reduction been in effect at 
the same time. 

It is interesting to show a summary of 
happenings during a time when the Depart- 








ment of Labor published statistics showing 
@ decrease of 20 to 30 percent in the cost of 
living: 

1. Letter carriers were given a 30-day pay- 
less furlough. 

2. Letter carriers were given an outright 
15-percent cut in salary. (This cut, however, 
superseded the 30-day payless furlough, but 
it did not provide retribution for those who 
had already completed their 30-day fur- 


ough.) 

3. Letter carriers were given an additional 
9-day payless furlough. 

Payless furloughs were discontinued May 
1, 1934—a partial restoration (10 percent) of 
salaries was made February 1, 1934; the re- 
mainder (5 percent) was eventually restored 
April 1, 1934. However, neither of these 
restorations became effective until the index 
on the cost of living showed an upward trend, 
as the final date will clearly indicate. 

Thus, on a precedent established by the 
Government itself, do we reconcile our con- 
tention that in any controversy involving a 
wage adjustment, economic considerations 
should come to the front. If the argument is 
used that conditions in industry or the cost of 
living has declined to a point. as to justify 
a reduction in wages without causing hard- 
ship, then it is logical to assume that a re- 
versal in these conditions of industry, ac- 


companied by an upward trend in the cost. 


of living, is every reason for an increase in 
wages. 

There is little doubt that the rise in the 
cost of living is universal, although confined 
to some degree within certain localities. To 
argue a differential wage policy on the ground 
of difference in living standards would be 
adopting a course similar to plating the cart 
before the horse. Changes in wages allow 
for a change in standards of living, not the 
reverse. The National Association of Letter 
Carriers comprises approximately 70,000 em- 
ployees of the Post Office Department. Each 
and every member is a wage earner. For 
months, and even years, they have watched 
living costs rise and wage schedules skyrocket 
without a compensating increase in their 
own pay. They are now continually harassed 
by their inability to maintain a healthy and 
decent standard of living on their present 
salary. 

Had the money wages of letter carriers been 
increased in proportion to the rising cost of 
living, thereby stabilizing the purchasing 
power of his dollar, he could have maintained 
a static level of subsistence. Unfortunately 
that has not been done. On the contrary, 
there has not been an upward revision in 
salary for letter carriers at any time during 
the past 17 years. 

Confining our observations to the present 
and immediate future, we find that since 
the outbreak of World War No. 2, the worker’s 
dollar has diminished to 90 cents. That 
means a 10-percent decrease in our living 
standard, and it would be folly to say that 
we have reached the saturation point. More- 
over, the war’s aftermath must be considered. 
Is it not the history of every war that a 
depression follows cessation of hostilities? 
It is the age-old story of wages trying to keep 
abreast to the rise in the cost of living. 
Unfortunately, wages are never raised until 
living costs are out of bounds. Always the 
race is half run before the wage earner is 
given an opportunity to declare himself. It 
is a matter of record that as of February 
1942, the cost of living had risen approxi- 
mately 25 percent. According to Labor’s 
Monthly Review—published by the American 
Federation of Labor—the March 1942 issue 
states that cost of living is now mounting at 
the rate of 2 percent per month, and that by 
the end of the present year the figure will 
have risen to 45 percent. Private industry 
has been granting salary increases to meet 
this rising cost of living. Without attempt- 
ing to enumerate all of them, I want to cite 
these few examples structural-steel workers 
have had their salaries raised 14 percent, 
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iron and steel workers’ wages. have gone up 
15 percent, autoworkers 14 percent, lumber 
products have granted employees an increase 
of 20 percent, wage earners in the textile in- 
dustry have received a 19-percent increase. 
There are many others, some influenced by 
the war-production effort, others purely on 
a social-equation basis. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that practically every type 
of employment has experienced wage in- 
creases, All save the forgotten postal worker. 
We have earned a raise. We are entitled to 
a raise. 

Any further rise in the cost of living with- 
out remedial action in our behalf by Con- 
gress will further lower our standard of liv- 
ing We have been forced to shoulder an 
intolerable burden thus far—we have made 
every conceivable sacrifice. It is not in the 
interest of public welfare to invite com- 
munity distress by neglecting the plight of 
letter carriers and other postal workers. I 
very much fear that the time is coming when 
there will be a wholesale looting of the Postal 
Service by better-paying jobs in private in- 
dustry. That step can and should be pre- 
vented. How? By increasing the salary now 
paid to postal workers, thereby retaining an 
efficient and competent postal personnel. 

I sincerely trust—-and I am sure that I am 
voicing your thoughts—that Congress will 
realize the seriousness of our situation. I 
trust they will permit us to enjoy the Amer- 
ican standard of living; after all, that is the 
only decent standard of living. We cherish 
the American way of doing things. It has 
made us the greatest country the world has 
ever known. We are fighting a war at this 
present moment to keep it that way. How- 
ever, arms and mer alone are not enough. 
Those behind the battle lines working fever- 
ishly to maintain a steady stream of equip- 
ment and the various implements of war— 
those among us who are working days and 
nights so that a constant line of communi- 
cation can be assured—all must be consid- 
ered part of the war machine. Civilians, 
yes, but the morale oi the civilian must at all 
times equal the unfliuching courage of those 
about to encounter the enemy. 

We must have a unified nation, a nation 
made strong and powerful by the voluntary 
cooperation of all the people. I say that let- 
ter carriers are doing their share. They want 
to do more. Their work and loyalty is a 
vital asset. 

The Sweeney salary bill, H. R. 6486, in 
effect, asks these questions: Congress, are 
you going to keep postal workers on bended 
knees? Is our request for an equitable wage 
scale an unreasonable demand? Is not the 
laborer worthy of his hire? Should we not 
be permitted to share in the fruits of our 
own increased productivity? Should we not 
be permitted to share in the national income, 
one which, we are told, is the highest na- 
tional income ever recorded in our Nation’s 
history? We ask none of these questions with 
a selfish motive in mind. We have no de- 
sire for purely personal gains. We are red- 
blooded Americans, and as such we want to 
keep our lines intact Therefore, we ask for 
the immediate consideration by Congress of 
the Sweeney salary bill, H. R. 6486. 





Labor and the War Effort 





REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, March 25, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. .Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday, March 19, I stated on the floor 
of the House that Mr. Green, Mr. Murray, 
and all the organized labor leaders have 
pledged themselves that they will insist, 
demand, and urge a full day’s work, the 
elimination of strikes, and, if necessary, 
the elimination of double pay on Sundays 
and holidays. 

This was before the great lobby and 
propaganda started in Oklahoma that 
swept some of the Oklahoma and other 
gentlemen off their feet. No doubt, like 
myself, you have received this broadside 
carrying reprints of articles issued by 
E. K. Gaylord, the editor and publisher 
of the Daily Oklahoman and the Okla- 
homa City Times. In this expensive pa- 
per, he urges all to join with him to start 
a crusade against organized labor. Any- 
one reading it, or glancing through it, 
must concede that it is the most brazen 
piece of prepaganda in the history of 
Congress. 

In today’s Washington paper there is 
an entire page of a crusade paid for by 
the president of the motion-picture 
trust of Texas, in which he assumes to 
speak for Texas, and this I know without 
any authority. 

Another special issue containing about 
16 pages, titled “Cross and Flag,” issued 
by Gerald L. K. Smith; another expensive 
pamphlet by the Republic Stee] and the 
United States Steel—and many other ex- 
pensive booklets, circulars, and publica- 
tions that reached me and were sent to 
other Members to browbeat and mislead 
the country, during the last few days— 
satisfy me that they were responsible for 
the telegrams and letters received by 
many Members of this House. 

This, to ny mind, is one of the mest 
expensive and most determined propa- 
ganda efforts in the history of our covn- 
try, and I hope that the Members will 
not be swayed by such outrageous pro- 
cedure. What should be done is to start 
an investigation to learn who is spending 
thousands upon thousands of dollars to 
browbeat the Members and mislead the 
country. 

I am satisfied that those few who are 
so violently opposed to organized labor 
will try to justify these publications and 
this expensive propaganda. I feel that 
these methods to browbeat and mislead 
Congress and the people, and use people 
to send telegrams and letters, are ex- 
tremely unfortunate for the country, par- 
ticularly at this time. 

From this propaganda and from state- 
ments frequently made, it appears to me 
that we have people who are more inter- 
ested in destroying labor, which has, as 
I have stated at the start, agreed to elim- 
inate strikes and double pay for Sundays 
and holidays, than in winning the war. 

If some people think by the attacks on 
labor the investigation of excessive prof- 
its and the mulcting of the Government 
on the part of many of these industrial- 
ists will cease, or that they will be able 
to deduct the tremendous sums they are 
spending for this propaganda from their 
income taxes, they have another guess 
coming. There are enough of us who will 
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insist on the continuation of a thorough 
investigation, and that the Revenue De- 
partment will not permit the hiding of 
great profits in an effort to evade paying 
their income taxes by voting tremendous 
bonuses to the officers, clerks, and others. 
The case of the Cleveland firm just the 
other day is only one of many guilty of 
such practices. 





Address of Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted I submit 
herewith an address delivered by the 
Honerable James A. Farley at a meeting 
of the New York Defense Savings staff 
on March 6, 1942, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

Mr. Farley is a great American, and 
this able and patriotic address is worthy 
of reproduction and should be read by all 
of the American people. 

Under leave granted, I also submit an 
editorial from the Times Herald, of 
Dallas, Tex., commending Mr. Farley’s 
address: 

ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Lehman, ladies 
and gentlemen, I want to talk to you for just 
a few minutes about the history of our coun- 
try—as the average man and woman thinks 
about it. No matter how much of it we may 
have forgotten, we all know that our country 
has gone through two great critical periods 
The first was the War for Independence, the 
war that won for us our freedom from oppres- 
sior and led to the foundation of the Union 
The other was the Civil War, a war for one 
great and single purpose—the preservation of 
that Union—and of “government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people.” 

We are living now the third vital chapter 
in American history. For the first time in 
all our history we have been attacked by a 
foreign enemy, and we are fighting a war to 
determine whether this Nation of free people 
shall continue to be free or wear for the first 
time the yoke of a ruthless conqueror 

No one of us believes for 1 minute that we 
can possibly lose this war. Why do we feel 
that way? First, because we have the burn- 
ing conviction that ours is the cause of right 
and justice; and second, because we know our 
American history We know that in 1776 
men and women craved freedom so much 
that they were willing to fight to achieve it. 
and that in 1861 men and women so treas- 
ured all the Union stood for that they were 
willing to fight for its preservation. And we 
know that today men and women, once they 
are aroused to the critical danger of losing 
their precious freedom, will fight and sacrifice 
again to guard and protect it. 

But we also know that the price of freedom 
is high. Now that we are in this war we are 
faced with a very hard and practical problem 
We are a nation of 130,000,000 strong, and 
the responsibilities of a supreme war effort 
rest upon every one of us. Each must do his 
part—the part for which he is best fitted 
Some—a relatively few—must fill the front 
lines and man the guns and ships and tanks 
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and planes. A far greater number must pro- 
duce the equipment and the machines to 
sustain them. But there is one thing that 
every man, woman, and child can do, and 
that is to help provide the money to supply 
our Army, Navy, and Air Force with the 
materials of war. 

There is a tremendous satisfaction in the 
privilege of participating in the war in this 
way. It is the American way—of mobilizing 
the Nation's wealth, of enabling everyone to 
share in our supreme effort, and everyone to 
share in credit for the victory. 

When Hitler set out to finance his war ma- 
chine, he did not ask the German people to 
provide the money by the voluntary purchase 
of securities. He went to the banks and the 
insurance companies and to individuals, and 
he took their money, for that is a dictator’s 
way. 

Your Government says: “We must have 
money to finance this war—tremendous 
sums of money—but we propose to raise it 
by plans tha’ are fair to all the people. In 
part, we shall finance it by taxation. Yes; 
heavier taxes than you ever paid before, but 
taxes fairly distributed out of a greater 
national income, in proportion to each indi- 
vidual’s ability to pay But even these in- 
creased taxes will pay only a part of the cost; 
so, for the greater portion, we ask you to loan 
your money to your country now, while its 
need for it is so great, and that money will 
be paid back to you with interest, perhaps 
at a time when your need for it is great. We 
ask you to provide this money by the pur- 
chase of Defense bonds and stamps 

Now, you workers of the defense savings 
staff have a double responsibility, not only to 
buy Defense bonds yourself to the limit of 
your ability, but to carry this message and 
urge to buy—to every individual in New 
York State. 

When you do this, you are helping to win 
this war just as surely as the man who is 
selected to wear a uniform and fight at the 
front. You may not be able to fly a bomber 
that will sink a Japanese battleship, as did 
Capt. Colin Kelly, but you can help to buy 
a bomber some other Captain Kelly can fly. 
You may not be able to down six Japanese 
bombers in a single day as did Lieutenant 
O’Hare but you can help furnish the planes 
for other Lieutenant O’'Hares. You may not 
be able to take a torpedo boat into Subic 
Bay and sink a transport under the fire of 
Japanese guns, as did Captain Bulkeley, but 
you can help to buy more torpedo boats that 
other Captain Bulkeleys can command. 

Yes; with your own dollars and through 
your work in recruiting the dollars of others, 
you can play your part in winning this war. 
You can play your part in living and in writ- 
ing this third great critical chapter in Amer- 
ican history. And you can have a proud part 
in the winning of the vi¢tory. 

The freedom all our people have enjoyed 
for 166 years is now at stake. Your freedom 
is inseparable from the freedom of all. This 
is your country, with all it stands for, to love 
and guard and defend. Yours is the privilege 
to share in the preservation of our priceless 
heritage. Yours is the duty to dedicate your 
untiring efforts to the end that victory will 
again crown our national crusade, as it 
crowned the crusades of Washington and 
Lincoin. Our country, that was begotten 
in turmoil and preserved by conflict, looks 
to its citizens now, that it may continue as 
the haven of liberty in a world that needs 
the inspiration that can spring only from a 
free pecple. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald] 

THREE CRITICAL PERIODS IN OUR HISTORY 

Clear appreciation of the historical sig- 
nificance of the present war to the United 
States was revealed by James A. Farley, 
former Postmaster General, in a recent speech 


at a meeting of the New York Defense Sav- 
ings Staff. 

Mr. Farley spoke of the three most critical 
epochs in our history as being: The Amer- 
ican Revolution, out of which we emerged 
as a sovereign Nation; the War between the 
States, when national unity was tested, and 
today, when we are threatened by conquest 
by a foreign foe. 

We have been engaged in other wars, but 
in the conflicts to which Mr. Farley refers 
the issues were and are clearly cut and vital. 
The War of 1812 was a sort of continuation 
of the Revolution. Our brush with Spain 
gave us rank as a world power, but at no 
time were we in real danger. 

During the first World War we were called 
«pon to put forth our strength, but we 
never felt the slightest doubt as to the out- 
come, and, although our foes were autocrats, 
they did flatly repudiate our kind of civiliza- 
tion as do the forces now arrayed against us. 

We have been slow in understanding the 
character of the present world conflagration, 
although our press correspondents in Eu- 
rope and Asia were virtually unanimous in 
warning us of the gathering storm. It was 
hard for us to believe that western civiliza- 
tion itself was at stake. 

But, as Mr. Farley says, we know now what 
we are up against. We know what our en- 
emies have in mind and that the fate of 
this Nation depends upon whether we can 
defeat them and establish the kind of peace 
which will permit repairment of the damage. 
We realize that the Nation is in danger and 
we know what will happen if we lose. And, 
while some time is being wasted in disputes 
over secondary questions, we are, as Mr. 
Farley says, unified to an unprecedented 
degree on the main issue. 





How About Some Sacrifice From Big 
Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a table of profits of indi- 
vidual corporations for 1940 ar for 1941, 
showing the percentage of increase for 
1941. This table, printed in the Eco- 
nomic Outlook, monthly publication of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
deserves the close attention of every 
Member. 

While Congress is being deluged with 
propaganda from business organizations 
demanding in tones of pompous patriot- 
ism that labor be reduced to a condition 
of slavery, the profits of business cor- 
porations are skyrocketing. 

To those who would reply that business 
is making great sacrifices because of in- 
creased taxation, I might point out that 
the profits listed below are net pvofits, 
after deductions for taxes, and in most 
cases after the setting aside of consid- 
erable contingency funds. 

For example, United States Steel, with 
an actual net profit of $141,000,000, 
placed $25,000,000 in a special contin- 
gency fund, thus reducing its stated net 
profit to $116,000,000. 








[From the Economic Outlook] 
Corporation profits for 1941 compared with 


1940, showing the percentage of increase 
for 1941 
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Stop Nagging the South 
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REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 23, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Japanese fifth columnists 
throughout this country must celebrate 
with malignant pleasure, Mussolini must 
smile with fiendish delight, and Hitler 
must chuckle with savage joy, when they 
read of certain radicals in the C. I. O., 
certain Negro agitators, and a few white 
demagogs going before the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate and attempting 
to stir up race trouble throughout the 
Southern States by attacking our elec- 
tion laws. 

We are getting along pretty well with 
the Negroes in the South, and will con- 
tinue to do so if these agitators will let 
us alone. The Negroes know their places 
and we know ours. Any man who goes 
around now and directly or indirectly 
tries to create race trouble is simply aid- 
ing and abetting the enemies of our 
country. The good Negroes of the South 
know they will be protected when any 
trouble arises and the bad ones know 
they will be looked after. 

I saw in the paper that someone in 
Chicago jumped on the city of Memphis 
and, incidentally, on our former col- 
league, Hon. Ed Crump, a few days ago, 
and also on the States of Mississippi and 
Tennessee, about the race question. I 
call attention to the fact that there were 
more Negroes killed in one race riot in 
Chicago at one time than have been killed 
2 Tennessee or Mississippi since the Civil 

ar. 

Are these irresponsible elements deter- 
mined to stir up race trouble all over the 


looks very much like it. In fact, they are 
not confined to the South. The city of 
New York has lost control in Harlem, the 
colored section, and has called upon the 
State to help maintain law and order. 
We ure told that Japanese fifth colum- 
nists have been very busy in Harlem for 
years, making trouble for the white people 
of this country, and that they have also 
been busy in Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, and every other city of any 
size throughout the whole country. In 
fact, they have had one race riot already 
in Detroit, and it is now taking a hundred 
policemen to keep down another one. 
This situation has been intensified by the 
fact that the mayor of Detroit has added 
fuel to the flame by placing a Negro 
housing project right in the center of the 
white section of the city. 

There is trouble brewing here in the 
District of Columbia, where a few irre- 
sponsible Negroes, encouraged by a few 
radical whites, are stirring up trouble 
that is likely to blaze into a race riot at 
any time. 

These radicals in the C. I. O. say they 
are trying to get our election laws in the 
South changed so they can organize the 
Negro tenants and take control of the 
Southern States. They think they can 
send down enough carpetbaggers to make 
up the difference. That is one reason 
some of these uplifters were so anxious 
to get a law passed to force the American 

people to turn in their firearms. But we 
caught it in time. If they could get con- 
trol of the South, the horrors of recon- 
struction would seem like a Sunday- 
school picnic in comparison. But they 
will never get such control. The white 
people of the South are on the alert, and 
the better elements of the Negro race 
refuse to join in any such movement. 
They know it would simply mean the 
death of thousands of their own race. 

Henry W. Grady once said that we 
wrested the South from the Negroes, 
scallawags, and carpetbaggers when 
Federal drumbeats rolled nearer and Fed- 
eral bayonets hedged closer about the 
ballot box of the South than they ever 
will again in this Republic. 

My God, why do they want to stir ue 
this trouble now when the Nation is 
fighting for its very existence? 

There are no more patriotic people 
under the shining sun than the white 
people of the South. They are bending 
every effort to aid their countyy in these 
perilous hours; their sons are in the serv- 
ice, thousands of them are at the front, 
many of them giving their lives, the last 
full measure of devotion, in order that 
our country may live, that our way of life 
and our sacred institutions may be per- 
petuated, and that the white man’s civ- 
ilization may not perish from the earth. 

Anyone who attempts to create race 
trouble throughout the South, or any-. 
where else in the Nation now, is injuring 
our country’s cause, and is, wittingly or 
unwittingly, playing into the hands of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

What we need is unity, not dissension. 
If these agitators are interested in their 
country’s welfare, let them stop nagging 
the South, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, as we near what appears to be 


the end of the consideration of the pend- ' 


ing bill to make appropriations for the 
next fiscal year for the Department of the 
Interior, let me say that I think that, all 
in all, with one or two minor exceptions, 
that the bill will go to the Senate in good 
shape. I desire to thank Members on 
both sides of the aisle for the fine spirit 
of cooperation they have generally given 
me in my efforts to handle this bill. 

Some have asked me if I expect to ask 
for a roll call on any of the amendments 
that have been written into the bill. I 
expect to do so on the amendment that 
eliminated some $48,000 from the Secre- 
tary’s office. I am firmly convinced that 
this particular amendment cannot be 
justified from any standpoint. The 
amendment in question would practically 
destroy the Department’s Division of In- 
formation, one of the most efficient and 
carefully operated public-information 
units in the entire Federal Government. 

No information office in Washington is 
better run. None has a better record for 
prudent, honest operation. It is leading 
the way in economizing in operations. 
Its reputation is of the highest. Its 
budget is insignificant, yet it is its re- 
sponsibility to give public accounting for 
how the total budget is spent. 

What the opposition is evidently try- 
ing to do, although he may not know it, 
is to deprive the press of this country 
of the means of learning what the De- 
partment of the Interior is doing in its 
affairs. He has misled this House into 
cutting out the appropriation for this 
unit in the Secretary’s office. It is its 
responsibility to furnish service to the 
newspapers of this country—to see to it 
that they are able to find out what they 
want to about this Department—to break 
through the affairs of the Department 
so that the press can have the informa- 
tion it wants, when it wants it, and in 
useful form. 

This is a valid service of government. 
Yet the gentleman from Ohio would cut 
it out. He would cut off the press from 
its means of gettings news about what 
goes on in that Department. 

He would also cut off the public from 
information about the rules and regula- 
tions governing affairs under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Most of the pub- 
lications and announcements from the 
Department of the Interior have to do 
with necessary rules, regulations, and di- 
rections. Many of these are prepared by 
the Division of Information and issued 
through that unit. 

For example, how are industries and 
the public tu know about the regulations 
affecting cil and gascline if the Depart- 
ment is prevented from issuing them? 
How are the miners in our Western 


States to know about the regulations 
governing their leases if the Depart 
ment is prevented from publishing 
them? If industries or individuals have 
mineral properties, they wish to have 
utilized in the war effort, how are they to 
know what to do if the Department of 
the Interior and the "ureau of Mines are 
silenced from telling them? 

We were told that we were cutting off 

propaganda. What we were actually led 
into doing was cutting off the public and 
industry from vital information affecting 
their affairs. The people have a right to 
know what is going on in Government 
departments and yet the opposition in 
the name of economy and in the name of 
stopping propaganda has succeeded in 
closing off at its source all information 
about affairs of the Department of the 
Interior. 
- By our own action we have made it 
impossible for the Department to pro- 
mulgate and make known to the people 
regulations under the very laws which 
we ourselves passed. 

This House was told that it was cutting 
out funds for propaganda when it was 
led into striking out the budget for the 
Division of Information in the Interior 
Department. There was a lot of speech- 
making about how this was unessential 
service and was not producing planes and 
guns. 

The fact is that the Department of 
the Interior is now engaged in an inten- 
sive war program. This means produc- 
tion of vital war minerals in the Western 
States and the utilization of resources 
that would otherwise have been passed 
up. The truth of the matter is that this 
program was motivated by the Division 
of Information. It was this Division that 
saw this opportunity for a real war pro- 


-gram within the Department and took 


it to the Secretary. It was this Division 
that made this program possible and has 
pushed it ever since it was conceived. 

This is the Divisicn that the other side 
of the House would eliminate from the 
Interior Department. It would take away 
the spark plug that is stimulating the 
bureaus in that agency. ‘The opposition 
came before this House and claimed that 
it was trying to eliminate propaganda, 
when, as a matter of fact, they were strik- 
ing directly at the war work. The com- 
mittee found that the Department of the 
Interior is now, to a very large extent, a 
defense agency. It is now doing more 
important war work than any other de- 
partment of Government, save the Army 
and the Navy. What some Members ap- 
parently do not know is the fact that its 
whole defense program has been stemmed 
from the Division of Information. 

Now, I am for economy, and every 
other Member of this House is for pru- 
dent economy, and this committee has 
demonstrated that it is for rigid econ- 
omy; but we certainly do not want, by 
short-sighted amendments, to destroy 
essential Government activities, particu- 
larly when they are vital parts of the 
war program. 

It is significant, Mr. Speaker, that dur- 
ing the past 2 days of debate on the In- 
terior Department bill not a word of com- 
mendation has come from those who 
have been sniping at the measure, despite 
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the drastic reduction of some $18,000,000 
that the committee has already made, 
either for the Department of the Interior 
or any of its agencies, or to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who voluntarily asked for 
a $10,000 000 reduction below the original 
Budget estimate. The Washington Star 
of March 24 took cognizance of this un- 
usual action on the part of Secretary 
Ickes and commended hin: highly for his 
fine spirit of cooperation in support of 
an all-out effort to win the war. 

Under the leave granted me, I am in- 
cluding the editorial in question, as fol- 
lows: 

TRIBUTE TO MR. ICKES 

The Department of the Interior supply bill, 
as reported by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, represents a reduction of some 31 
percent in the funds made available to the 
Department during this fiscal year. Even 
more gratifying than the fact of the reduc- 
tion, however, is the manner in which the 
cut came about. 

The Department’s estimates were trimmed 
originally by the Budget Bureau, but after 
this country’s declaration of war the Depart- 
ment came forward and voluntarily proposed 
additional cuts amounting to $10,000,000. In 
recognition of this exceptional attitude, the 
committee took the unusual action of ex- 
pressing its desire to “commend the Depart- 
ment for its voluntary cooperation with the 
Bureau of the Budget in effecting supplemen- 
tal reductions.” The committee added that 
“it is significant that this is the first depart- 
ment of the Federal Government that has 
voluntarily requested such a decrease,” and 
pointed out that, with the exception of the 
War and Navy Departments, the activities of 
the Interior Department “are more closely re- 
lated to the defense effort” than those of any 
other department. 

This is, indeed, a well-deserved tribute to 
Secretary Ickes and his Department. If the 
patriotic example which he has set were to be 
followed by the other departments and agen- 
cies, the war burden which must be borne by 
the taxpaying public could be very materially 
lessened. And if Mr. Ickes’ example should 
not be followed, there would seem to be no 
reason why the committee, with this evidence 
that cuts can be made where the will to cut 
exists, should hesitate to do its own pruning. 





Constructive Criticism Helpful 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speeker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial which appeared in the March 
24th edition of the Chattanooga News- 
Free Press. This is a constructive edi- 
torial which I think deserves considera- 
tion. I also include a letter sent to me 
from Dana Milligan, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., which presents a point of view 
worthy of consideration. 

MR. ROOSEVELT CAN DO IT 

Representative Estes KEFAUVER, in his 
weekly letter to the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, stresses an idea which is the biggest 
idea in America at the moment: 

MacArthur, however great, cannot win the 
war, The President cannot win the war. It 
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will take the united forces of every group of 
all of the people to bring us through to 
victory. 

During the week many leaders, such as War 
Production Manager Donald Nelson, have 
stressed a very important fact; that fact is 
that we only have one fight, and that is to 
defeat the Axis. There is no fight against 
capital. There.is no fight against labor. 
Those who use war as an opportunity to carry 
on these disputes are dividing our efforts and 
not contributing to victory. Selfishness and 
social gains will have to be forgotten and put 
aside during the duration of the war if we 
are to win. This is the opinion of our Com- 
mander in Chief and of those upon whom we 
must rely. 

During recent weeks there has been much 
criticism of Congress and of the President. 
In general, this is a healthy sign. If the 
people demand and keep demanding an all- 
out war effort they will secure it. This is a 
Government of public opinion. The people 
are aroused to the grave threat to the exist- 
ence of this Nation. Most of those in public 
office hope that they continue to be aroused. 
An aroused public will certainly get things 
done. France lost because her people became 
aroused too late. 

Criticism of the President must be confined 
to constructive criticism. 

He is the only President we have. He is 
the on]~ Commander in Chief we have. Upon 
his leadership we must rely, and we must not 
undermine confidence in his leadership; that 
is exactly what Hitler would have us do. 

It would be best if all of us pointed out the 
things that need to be done instead of criti- 
cizing that which has been done. 

Mr Keravver is right. 

Mr. Roosevelt is the only President we have. 

Furthermore, he is the only one who could 
do th job of uniting America at the mo- 
ment. There are numbers of other men who 
have the ability to do it, but they have not 
the confidence of certain elements of the 
population, 

Mr Roosevelt went into office in January 
of last year with a tremendous vote of confi- 
dence on the part of the people. Millions 
voted for him who did not approve of his 
domestic policies but thought him best qual- 
ified, by reason of his great personal follow- 
ing, to direct the country in the war that 
was very plainly just ahead. 

All of the criticism in which this newspaper 
has participated has been directed toward 
inspiring the President to act against the dis- 
cordant elements which are retarding the 
war program and sending heroic Americans 
to their graves because equipment has not 
been furnished them with which to fight. 

The President could put the screws down 
on some of the industrialists who are holding 
back, just as he did a railroad Saturday, and 
he could do it with the support of the people. 

The President could say the word on a 
ceiling for production costs, including wages, 
as well as a ceiling on commodity prices, and 
entrench the Nation against ruinous infla- 
tion. 

The President alone of any of the men 
near the top in American public life could 
say to the labor dictators, “Forget your 
greed for personal gain and work for ycur 
country instead of the dollar, just as the 
men in our armed forces are fighting for 
their country and not for the dollar, and 
sway the country. Someone said the other 
day that any order for a closed shop, for a 
relaxing of the 40-hour week, or suspending 
any other of the social gains which now are 
enfeebling the war production could not be 
put across without something close to a 
revolution. That might be true with any 
other man in the White House; but Franklin 
D. Roosevelt could go on the air with that 
persuasive voice of his and order “my friends” 
among the labor ranks whom he has 80 won- 
derfully befriended to surrender their fight 
for rights and begin to think of their duties 
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in the great job of saving this Nation from 
subjugation. Those who refused to heed his 
request would be buried under an avalanche 
of public condemnation. He could have had 
overwhelming public support had he asserted 


the dignity and authority of his office when 


the rail unions defied him, and he could 
have done so again when John L. Lewis in- 
sulted the office of President—but he would 
not. 

The latest bombardment of Washington 
by an aroused people has the advocates of 
a liberal oligarchy panic-stricken. They 
wish, too late, that the voice of Attorney 
General Francis Biddle had been still on the 
night he declared the internal war for per- 
petuation of the New Deal in office must be 
carried on regardless of the outcome of the 
war with the Axis. 

The muckrakers are trying to start a coun- 
ter barrage by charging that the barrage was 
precipitated by this and that interest, and 
not from an aroused public sentiment. Sen- 
ator TRUMAN on Saturday launched a ridicu- 
lous idea that the Senate should investi- 
gate the origin of the barrage. Come down 
here, Senator, and we will show you dozens 
of ordinary folks who barely know that the 
National Association of Manufacturers ex- 
ists, men and women who toil with their 
hands and their brains for wages, who have 
shared in this bombardment because they 
see all around them the effects of the evils 
of which they complain. 

You are right, Mr. KErAuvErR. Mr. Reosevelt 
is the only President we have, the only lead- 
er who holds the confidence of the people so 
that they will follow his leadership when he 
asks them to sacrifice their selfish aims for 
the sake of victory over totalitarian foes. In 
England, when mismanagement creeps into 
government they change administrations. 
In America, we appeal to the man who is 
“in” to assert his leadership. This is the 
entire object of the current flood of letters 
and telegrams to Washington demanding that 
the Government shake loose from the lobby 
that controls it and govern for the whole 
people that America may win the war. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 23, 1942. 

The News-Free Press this evening carries a 
long editorial apropos your weekly letter. 
The editorial reiterates that you are right and, 
for the most part, I am agreeable. Eut on 
one point I want to partly disagree and give 
my reactions. 

There is one thing wrong with the Ameri- 
can people that has not been given due con- 
sideration. The same one thing is wrong 
with all people everywhere and has been 
wrong with all generations of people from 
Adam to now and that one thing is incurable. 
No individual has or can overcome it. It is 
selfishness. I think we will agree that selfish- 
ness is the foundation of every present na- 
tional difficulty in the whole war effort. Why 
not recognize that selfishness is inborn and 
that it cannot be wholly overcome? Then 
let’s recognize that that same selfishness is a 
most powerful force and that, if properly di- 
rected, it can be made to accomplish the cure 
for our national difficulties. We can’t cure 
selfishness but we can direct its power so as to 
aid instead of hinder. Hitler did it but in 
a way which results in a cure worse than the 
disease. In another way Japan did it many 
years ago and with only slightly less result- 
ing ills. Both the German and the Japanese 
methods can be much improved. The same 
force in harness and at work in America would 
meke America hum. It can be harnessed 
and made to work in this country in less 
time, with better effects and with less result- 
ant ills than in any country in the world. A 
force powerful enough to delay and hinder 
the Nation under conditions of grave emer- 
gency is a force powerful enough to do the 
job quickly and well if directed the other 
way. 
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We do our best only when we do for our- 
selves. We must be made conscious that 
we are, each of us, a part of the Government 
of the United States. We must be rid of 
the subconscious reaction that we are, indi- 
vidually, separate from our Government; that 
our Government is an entity apart from us, of 
which we must be in awe. Of and by and for 
the people must be made personal and very 
real to each of us. We must feel that we 
are the Government. 

Each one will rush out to meet his own 
enemy with determination, but it takes per- 
suasion to draw one out to meet the enemy 
of another. The worker will go more hours 
without extra pay if he feels that he is 
working for himself. The people do not 
wholly quicken to persuasion to work, buy, 
pay, give, save, and sacrifice for General 
MacArthur, or the armed forces, or for China, 
or even for California, but each and every 
one will do all those things and more if 
he feels that he is doing them for himself 
and for his own brood and for his own home. 

I live in the hills of east Tennessee, and 
there is no war here.. The United States is 
rather remote. It is a sort of historical back- 
ground that I help pay for but take very little 
from. Except when I am in trouble the Con- 
stitution is a lot of werds. That is the atti- 
tude of too many people. However, I could 
be made to feel that I am the United States; 
that I am a stockholder with 2 vote in the 
greatest corporation on earth; that I am a 
multimillionaire because I am one of the 
130,000,000 people who own a homeland worth 
$130,000,000,000,000. 

The people can be taught to think of the 
United States Government in the first per- 
son. A well-planned and executed program 
can change our reactions in a very short 
time, and the effects would be of long last- 
ing value, in peacetime as well as in Ware 
time. America would really hum. 

It can be done. 

Sincerely, 
Dana MILLIGAN. 





Stephen Raushenbush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me today from 
Mr. Stephen Raushenbush, and also a 
letter written by Senator Bennett CHAMP 
CiarK to Secretary Ickes. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1924. 
Hon. JouHn E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. RANKIN: In view of the dis- 
cussion of my career in the House on March 
24 and 25, I would like to state very clearly 
for the record that i have never been and 
am not now either a Communist or a Soctal- 
ist, and that I have never been associated 
with any of those groups and I am nct on any 
Dies Committee lists. 

In 1926 or 1927, which is 15 or 16 years 
ago. I made a speech which was put to- 
gether with other peoples speeches in a 
bock. Apparently chat speech was incor- 
rectly quoted n some newspapers and the 
incorrect quotation is being used cn the 
ficor of the House. The quotation used 
by Mr. BULWINKLE and by Mr. WINTER, on 
page 2893 of the Rrecorp on March 24, is 
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absolutely incorrect. The quotation, “We 
have given up our dream—our dream—of a 
violent overthrow of the Government” I did 
not say. It is not so printed. I have never 
been for that. The correct version of the 
speech is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL. 
Recorp of June 24, 1935, on pages 9954 to 
9956. No such language can be found there. 

I have devoted many years of my life 
to an effort to show Socialists, Communists, 
and Fascists the error of attempting any rad- 
ical change in our form of government. The 
speech which has been quoted on the floor 
of the House was part of this endeavor. If 
this speech is read in its context, I think 
it is clear that I was trying to persuade 
Socialists and radicals to abandon any 
effort to change our form of government. I 
usea the phrase “we” in various piaces in 
the speech as a preacher uses “we” to in- 
clude all elements in his congregation, 
rather than to express his own convictions 
of guilt 

I am and have always been a firm believer 
in the American way of life, as set forth in 
the Constitution. My ancestors, who for 7 
generations have been preachers of the Gos- 
pel in the Baptist and Lutheran churches, 
heve been men who I believe have made a 
valuable contribution to the preservation of 
democracy and the enrichment of American 
life. I hope and believe that I am carrying 
on in this tradition. 

I am a registered Republican in the State 
of Pennsylvania and with few exceptions have 
voted for Republican candidates for office. 
These exceptions have been Democrats. It 
is true that I believe in the public-power 
program of this administration and, in gen- 
eral, in its progressive program in behalf of 
the American people. I have never regarded 
this as subversive. There are many people 
who know my work and who are in a position 
to testify from first-hand observation as to 
my integrity and character, including indus- 
trialists in the coal and mining industries 
and Members of the United States Senate, 
such as Senator BENNETT CLARK, upon whose 
recommendation I was originally employed 
by the Interior Department; Senator VANDEN- 
BERG, Senator Ny#, and others. 

I shall be glad to submit to any investiga- 
tion which any Members of Corgress or any 
officials of the Government may see fit to 
make. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN RAUSHENBUSH. 


Untrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1939. 
Hon. Harotp L. Ickss, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is not a 
routine political endorsement or, in fact, a 
politica: endorsement of any sort. It is a 
personal recommendation based on personal 
kncwledge of the qualifications and personal 
observation of his ability and character. 

This man is not a constituent of mine, and 
I do no* know how he would be classified 
with regard to party membership. 

It hus come to my attention that Stephen 
Raushenbush, of Pennsylvania, would like to 
be appointed economist or assistant econ- 
omist in the new coal set-up under your De- 
partment. Raushenbush has had a very wide 
experience in connection with the coal-min- 
ing industry and has done everything, from 
working in a mine himself to writing about 
economic conditions in the mines. I enclose 
a schedule of his experience in connection 
with the coal-mining industry, which shows 
both his experience and gives references to 
show his qualifications as an expert on the 
subject. 

My acquaintance with Raushenbush came 
about by reason of his employment as secre- 
tary, chief of staff, and chief investigator in 


liberal of whose honest courage and ability 
there could be no possible question. 

Perhaps I should add as an additional rec- 
ommendation that he was attacked two or 
three times on the floor of the Senate by for- 
mer Senator Lester J. Dickinson, of Iowa, who, 
however, declined to tarry on the floor during 
the responses to his attack by Senator Nye 
and myself. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely your friend, 
BENNETT CHAMP CLARK. 





General Shoe Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter to me from 
Maxey Jarman, president of the General 
Shoe Corporation, and my reply thereto: 


GENERAL SHOE CORPORATION, 
Nashville, Tenn., March 25, 1942. 
Representative ALBERT GorE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Newspapers today carry reports 
of a speech made by you before the House 
Naval Committee in which you mention the 
name of General Shoe Corporation, referring 
to salaries and bonuses paid to myself and 
to our executive vice president, Mr. W. H. 
Wemyss. 

Apparently you did not make a full and 
fair investigation of all the facts, for I am 
quite sure that you would not have made 
such an unjust statement if you had. 

You made two claims: One, that our com- 
pany made huge and unreasonable profits on 
Army business; and second, that we greatly 
increased salaries and bonuses to avoid pay- 
ment of excess-profits taxes by the corpora- 
tion. 

Let us look at the facts: 

Our total-net sales to all customers dur- 
ing the past year amounted to $23,700,000. 
Of this amount, less than 6 percent was 
military business. Our total business volume 
increased approximately 36 percent over the 
previous year, and, as you can see, most of 
this increase came from our regular civilian 
business. 

By giving credit on the military business 
for all discount earned, the total net profit 
on our military business during the year 
amounted to less than 6 cents per pair. On 
the sales value of the military business, this 
amounted to less than 2 percent. As a mat- 
ter of fact, during the previous year our mil- 
itary business was conducted at a loss. 

In regard to the comparison of the earn- 
ings of myself and Mr. Wemyss with the pre- 
vious year, if you will check back over the 
figures, you will find that during the year 
1940, our compensation was less than it was 
during the year 1939. As a matter of fact, 
the officers of this company voluntarily took 
a reduction in salary the middle of 1940 be- 
cause the volume of our business and the 
protits of our business were not what we had 
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expected them to be. This cut did not apply 
to any rank-and-file workers. 

This reduction in compensation was 20 
percent, and was restored in the year 1941. 
It is difficult to see how this can be construed 
as an effort to avoid the payment of excess- 


company for 1941 with the year 1939, you will 
notice that our volume shows an increase of 
eee 45 percent and our total. net 

shows an increase of approximately 
14 Sacked and my compensation shows an 
increase of approximately 12 percent. I do 
not need to remind you that income taxes 
have increased at such a rapid rate that my 
net earnings after taxes are considerably 
less than for previous years. 

For our current fiscal year, which began 
November 1, our total net profits on military 
business have amounted to 3.4 percent. The 
total net profits of our company on all its 
business amounted to 4.5 percent. 

All during the past 18 months we have 
declined orders from customers that would 
have been much more profitable than Army 
business, but we felt that it was our duty— 
and still feel so—to turn our facilities over 
to the Government for their use as needed, 
It goes rather against the grain to take mili- 
tary business at uw sacrifice, and then to be 
branded in public by you as a scoundrel for 
doing so. 

You have attackec this company and my- 
self in such a way that we had no oppor- 
tunity to defend ourselves. You have dam- 
aged us very considerably in such a manner 
that we have no opportunity for rebuttal. 

I will be interested to see how a man such 
as yourself rectifies this deplorable and un- 
just situation in which you have caused us 
irreparable harm. 

Yours very truly, 
Maxey JARMAN, President, 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HouskE oFf REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1942, 
Mr. MAXEY JARMAN, 
President, the General Shoe 
Corporation, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dear Mr. Jarman: Receipt of your letter of 
March 25 is acknowledged. I wish to assure 
you that I have no desire to do either you or 
the General Shoe Corporation harm. or an 
injustice. The citation of you and your com- 
pany was part and parcel of the fight I have 
been making, and which I expect to continue 
to make, to prevent every group from reap- 
ing undue rewards from and during the war, 
thereby leaving the soldiers to make the only 
real sacrifice for victory. 

I asked the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to supply me with a list of corpora- 
tion executives who received large salary in- 
creases during the year 1941. The General 
Shoe Corporation, with its executives’ salary 
increases, was the only Tennessee firm in the 
list supplied to me by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in response to my re- 
quest. 

This record from the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was the basis of my cita- 
tion of you and your company, rather than 
any desire to single you and your company 
out for criticism. 

I am enclosing an exact copy of my state- 
ment before the Naval Affairs Committee, 
from which the news story to which you refer 
in your letter originated. You will see from 
it that I did not undertake to analyze the 
profits of the General Shoe Corporation, nor 
did I charge that you, or any of the companies 
which I listed, made this profit out of Army 
business. I asserted—which was in accord- 
ance with the records furnished to me by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, and 
which you do not deny in your letter to me— 
that you received an approximate 30 percent 
increase in compensation in 1941, being come 
pensated in the amount of $29,836.25. If the 
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records furnished me by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission are in error on this 
point, I will be very glad to make the correc- 
tion to the public by public statement and 
to see to it that you have an opportunity to 
recorrect the records which your company 
filed with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

You will note from my statement that I 
said the bonuses and large salary increases of 
the list which I submitted were evidence of 
two things: 1. Inordinate profits, and, 2. Eva- 
sion of high-bracket profit taxes. As I have 
said, I made no attempt to analyze the profits 
made. I submitted the salary increases and 
said that they were evidence of large profits. 
I think you will agree that a 30-percent in- 
crease in salary is quite a handsome increase, 
though in your circumstances, I must in 
fairness say, this is mitigated by the fact that 
you took a voluntary reduction during 1940 
from your 1939 compensation, which the rec- 
ords furnished me by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission did not disclose, as I only 
asked for the years 1940 and 1941. 

You say in your letter that “our volume 
shows an increase of approximately 45 per- 
cent and our total net profit shows an in- 
crease of approximately 14 percent.” This 
appears to me to be a quite favorable situa- 
tion. Profits out of a war are not necessarily 
confined to profits derived from purely war 
contracts. Indeed, the problem would be 
much less difficult to cope with if this were 
the situation. The stimulus of war creates 
scarcities, pressures, and price rises from 
which profits are reaped. I do not mean by 
this to say that you are a scoundrel—not at 
all. I submit to you, however, that the cases 
which I cited, and even your letter to me, in- 
dicates that huge profits are being made out 
of and because of the war. I am opposed to 
this with every fiber of my being, and I shall 
continue to try to stamp it out. 

I am sorely grieved that the Congress did 
not enact, even before the war began, a bill 
to place a ceiling over prices, profits, salaries, 
wages, rents, commissions, etc. Perhaps you 
will recall that I introduced and sought the 
enactment of such a bill. Had it become law 
the general situation and the particular sit- 
uation: out which )ou write would have been 
different. You, of course, are not in any way 
responsible for the failure of Congress to enact 
such legislation. 

I have not attacked your company, as you 
say in your letter. I have merely cited the 
records which your company filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission with re- 
gard to the increased compensation paid in 
1941 to the executives of the corporation, 
along with that of other companies as evi- 
dence of huge profits or evasion of excess- 
profits taxes. 

In order that your letter may mitigate the 
circumstances to the extent to which the 
public feels it in fact deserves, I am placing 
both your letter and my answer in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and releasing same to the 
press. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT GORE. 





We Take Our Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by Gerald L. K. Smith 





from the magazine The Cross and the 
Flag for April 1942: 


WE TAKE OUR STAND 
(By Gerald L. K. Smith) 


We have named this magazine The Cross 
and the Flag because we want it to symbolize 
the highest and most dynamic ideals. This 
is a patriotic, crusading journal which recog- 
nizes the fact that the ethical, moral, and 
spiritual teachings of Christ constitute the 
fountainhead of all worth while modern 
civilization. 

We expect the worst from our foes, because 
we propose to use this magazine as a weapon 
with which to deal blows to the enemies of 
our traditional American way of life. 

The reader may not be able to find in this 
editorial the symbol and name of everything 
we shall fight for, but if you keep right on 
Treading, by the time you have finished this 
you will have a pretty fair idea of what we 
propose to support and oppose. 

In the first place, we are 100 percent for 
an American victory and every sacrifice neces- 
sary to win that victory for America. We 
invite yOu to read our war platform on page 
14. We have a very definite definition of 
victory, which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
The Cross and the Flag will never say nor 
do anything to lend aid and comfort to the 
enemies of America, whether they be on the 
battlefield, outside America, or among the 
agents of subversion inside America. Amer- 
ica’s attitude toward the Nazis, the Fascists, 
and the Japs is a fixed military policy which 
has been approved by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our Congress. 

Now that we have made these facts clear, 
for the record, we assert that even though 
America is at war we old-fashioned Amer- 
icans do not propose to be city-slicked by 
boondoggling bureaucratic politicians, Com- 
munists, British imperialists (the Union 
Now gang), and a thousand and one other 
porch climbers, confidence men, and snake- 
oil salesmen who are working day and night 
on conspiracies designed to compel us to 
swallow a hundred poison pills in the name 
of wartime emergencies. 

We are not complaining about bloodshed, 
taxes, or any of the sacrifices that go along 
with the legitimate conduct of a war to save 
and defend America. We are talking about 
bureaucratic fakers, brain-trust screwballs 
and political mechanics whose conscience 
and self-respect are about as calioused as 
the operator of a French guillotine. We are 
talking about ruthless political racketeers, 
propagandists, and character assassins who 
never hesitate to translate blood into ballots 
and defense bonds into boondoggling. The 
Cross and the Flag knows that many of 
these fakers and political confidence men 
are right on the pay roll of the United States 
Government. Some of them are awfully 
close to the White House, and many are in 
both Houses of Congress. The editors ex- 
pect the worst from these people. We ex- 
pect to be called appeasers, turtles, copper- 
heads, Fascists, atti-Semites, racketeers, 
fifth columnists, rumor mongers, and even 
candidates for the Cliveden set. 

A fraternity of smear artists has sprung up 
in America which has mastered the science 
of character assassination. The moment we 
old-fashioned Americans assert ourselves 
over the air or by the publication of a maga- 
zine these character killers turn on the heat. 
They issue bulletins, they bark over the air 
and suddenly the plain old-fashioned Amer- 
ican, whether he be Charles Lindbergh or 
Gerald Smith, is aware of the fact that 
10,000 mysterious enemies have descended 
upon him with scandalizing persecution, 
physical threats, editorial scorn, picket 
lines, and protest meetings. His patriotism 
is impugned and his Americanism is ques- 
tioned. 
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We see a man like Walter Winchell mo- 
nopolize an international radio network for 
a given period of time each week presuming 
to. interpret Americanism at the rate of five 
thousand luscious “lotion” dollars per week. 
Walter Winchell has a background of scandal 
mongering, underworld gossiping, and now 
steps up to assume the role of a superpa- 
triot. Political pull and White House favor- 
itism make it possible for him to become a 
commissioned officer in the United States 
Navy, although to this date he continues to 
draw from the Jergens Lotion Corporation, 
the motion-picture industry, and others, a 
salary estimated at from $250,000 per year 
up. This man is no special evil in himself; 
he merely typifies the mattery festering of 
an evil element within our borders. Let 
Mr. Winchell, the great patriot, explain to us 
over the air some night why he presented, 
some months ago, to every Member of Con- 
gress a book written by the notorious Red, 
John Spivak. Let Mr. Winchell explain why 
he recommended the works of this Red 
propagandist de-luxe to the elected Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. We agree 
with Congressman VINson, chairman of the 
Naval Affairs Committee of Congress, who 
said in effect, “Let Winchell put on the uni- 
form and enter the Navy or take off the uni- 
form and get out of the Navy.” 

We don’t like the idea of the President of 
the United States playing politics with a 
wartime Cabinet. We think he should dem- 
onstrate a willingness to fill his Cabinet with 
men representing all the major political ele- 
ments in our Nation. We agree with the 
American Legion of Michigan, which, by reso- 
lution, called on the President to remove five 
of the impotent, ineffective members of his 
Cabinet. We don’t like the idea of Harry 
Hopkins being so powerful that every high 
official in the United States has to siphon 
his ideas through this ailing pink. 

We are impressed with the editorial chal- 
lenge of men like David Lawrence, editor of 
the United States News, who accuses Donald 
Nelson of toying with Soviet technique—in 
setting up industrial committees. If David 
Lawrence is wrong, he should be rebuked. If 
David Law-vence is right, then Nelson should 
be curbed or dismissed. 

We don’t like the way the administration 
has ignored the sensational findings of Con- 
gressman MARTIN Dts, in his exposure of 
reds, pinks, and Communists on the pay roll 
of our wartime Government. We are opposed 
to the theory that America must flatter and 
cajole the Communists in America merely 
because we are military allies of Russia. 

We recognize the priorities emergency, but 
because we know something of the back- 
ground of Leon Henderson we think that 
some place in this set-up there are certain 
Marxists who are getting a real thrill out of 
seeing the great middle class crucified in the 
name of this emergency. Every iay we see 
creative minds being nailed upon the cross. 
Forty-four thousand automobile dealers, with 
an average of 12 dependent employees each, 
totaling over 500,000 men, are virtually in the 
bread line. Add to these 100,000 little manu- 
facturers making nondefense material- who 
have been closed up; add to these tire dealers, 
advertising agencies, and 10,000 correlated 
business enterprises, and you witness a cruci- 
fixion of middle-class individuals surpassing 
even the liquidation of similar groups during 
and following the Russian Revolution. 

The Cross and the Flag admits the neces- 
sity of radical adjustments due to a shortege 
of war materials, labor, and factory facilities, 
but we are bold to assert that the most seri- 
ous thing about this crucifixion of the middle 
class is not only the fact that our bureau- 
crats apparently don’t care what happens to 
these people but they actually appear to de- 
light in their annihilation. Thousands upon 
thousands of these people are friends of the 
crusade represented by this magazine, 
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Over 50,000 members of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in Detroit alone, are 
affiliated with our committee. There are still 
millions of Bible-feading, church-going pray- 
erful workers in America, who don’t like the 
idea of being led around by the nose by a 
former playmate of Nikolai Lenin—Sidney 
Hillman; and there are still millions of 
American workers who don’t fall for this 
Walter Reuther bunk (it is to be remembered 
that Victor and Walter Reuther took a 2-year 
intensive course on industrial organization at 
Lenin University in Moscow). 

If we are to be governed by a long-term 
President, we hold the conviction that the 
people should have a chance to express them- 
selves concerning his administrative policies 
oftener than once every 4 years. 

We don’t like the idea of Madam Litvinoff 
and Ambassador Maxim Litvinoff running 
around over the country addressing a series 
of red-sponsored rallies under the guise of 
Russian relief. Our Congress has appropri- 
ated nearly $50,000,000,000 to be used by the 
President of the United States for foreign 
countries in the prosecution of this war. 
That should be enough to give them all the 
relief they need without conducting these 
propaganda rallies under the guise of relief. 

We want a “he-man” civilian defense pro- 
gram. 

We will get along without sugar, we will eat 
sorghum molasses, we'll jack up the car, we'll 
send our sons off to battle for America, but 
we are not afraid or ashamed of the words 
“America First” whether we are at war or at 
peace. We hate nazi-ism, fascism, commu- 
nism, shintoism, and imperialism. 

The state of mind, represented by this 
journal, is just too old-fashioned to under- 
stand why the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration proposes to burn and plow un- 
der this year 2,000,000 acres of Kansas wheat. 

We know that a set of highbinders in 
Washington are trying to sneak us back into 
the British Empire in the name of this so- 
called new world program, and we know that 
a similar outfit is going to try to get Earl 
Browder out of the Federal penitentiary and 
elect him to Congress while another set of 
Red stooges, and propagandists work on a 
scheme to make us part of an international 
imperialistic empire to include Russia—Com- 
munist Russia. 

We won’t swallow that stuff; in fact the 
Cross and the Flag holds the conviction that 
if our President and his coordinates and the 
administration in Washington don’t put a 
stop to such tricks our beautiful America will 
be made the victim of a paralyzing disunity 
which is exactly what we do not need in this 
awful hour. 

Of course, we old-fashioned Americans ex- 
pect to be made the victims of a highly 
organized smear campaign. We expect cer- 
tain political strategists in Washington and 
elsewhere to put the finger on us. We ex- 
pect to be made the scapegoats, because 
when the American people really wake up to 
what is going on in this country, the bureau- 
cratic politicians, in an attempt to deflect 
and sidetrack the scorn of an indignant 
people, will attempt to make us the goats 
in a desperate effort to save their own hides. 
Well, it won’t work. Bring on your house- 
wrecking crew and your character assassins, 
you who operate the political torture cham- 
bers of America, and give us the works; and 
for every Gerald Smith you annihilate and 
smear and cripple, 10,000 will rise up to take 
his place. 

America is on the march. Protest is in 
the hearts of the people, not against our 
Government; we are devoted to the America 
of Washington and Lincoln, but we are 
against treason, waste, profligacy, bureau- 
cratic arrogance, stupidity, and military de- 
feats which have been the outgrowth of 
short-sightedness. We believe that the con- 
victions expressed in this editorial are so 


that if the co were to- 

day we would send to Washington a Congress 

whose majority would O. K. this statement. 
God bless you until next month. 


universally accepted by the American people, 
mgressional elections 





Palisades Dam Project Is Feasible and 
Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, in 
consideration of the appropriation bill 
for the Interior Department for the com- 
ing fiscal year, the House of Representa- 
tives unmistakably has displayed a desire 
to economize in all nondefense expendi- 
tures. The reverses in the Far East, 
followed by widespread alarm and anx- 
iety throughout the Nation, are having 
a salutary effect in the Congress, and it 
is generally recognized that there must 
be an immediate and all-out utilization 
of the Nation’s resources in order to 
insure military victory. 

The development of our natural re- 
sources in the West is a vital part of our 
war effort, because it is conceded that rec- 
lamation will contribute materially to the 
production of essential food supplies. 
Likewise, the rapidly increasing indus- 
trialization of the great Northwest will 
require additional sources of electric 
power. Although Idaho heretofore has 
not participated greatly in this develop- 
ment, indications point to early activity 
along such lines. In the great Snake 
River Valley are located some of the fin- 
est agricultural lands in the country, and 
our farmers are redoubling their efforts 
+o increase the output of sugar beets, 
dairy and livestock products, peas, beans, 
and other commodities for which there is 
an increased demand. This expansion 
of production goals will require the full- 
est use of our water resources, 

MORE POWER REQUIRED 

Recently the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have given greater consideration 
to the location of defense industries in 
the area removed from the Pacific coast, 
and it can be reasonably expected that 
Idaho will be called upon to participate 
in this movement. Much of the power 
generated in eastern Idaho has been di- 
verted to Utah for industrial uses, and 
there is a threatened shortage of elec- 
tricity for use in our own State. 

The recent announcement of a new 
naval gun-relining plant at Pocatello is 
an indication that greater demands will 
be made for power. There is also the 
prospect of early development of the vast 
phosphate deposits in southeastern Idaho, 
the processing of which cannot be under- 
taken without the availability of more 
electricity. 





PROJECT IS FEASIBLE 
Idaho’s contributions to our war effort 


are largeiy dependent upon the fullest use 
of our water and power resources. This 
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is responsible for the progress being made 
by developments connected with the Pali- 
sades Dam project on the south fork of 
the Snake River. Therefore, I direct at- 
tention to the report transmitted to Con- 
gress on December 12, 1941, certifying as 
to the feasibility of this proposed develop- 
ment. Although the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget approved this re- 
port, it was pointed out that immediate 
construction would not be in accord with 
the program of the President, becase of 
the absence of evidence showing that 
the proposed project possesses important 
defense value. If subsequent develop- 
ments should indicate a change in the 
priority of this project, it is likely that 
Presidential approval will be forthcoming. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit my remarks 
before the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on March 12, 1942, relative to the Pali- 
sades Dam project, as well-as letters from 
Commissioner Page and Secretary Ickes: 

PALISADES PROJECT, EASTERN IDAHO 


Mr. DworsHak. With respect to the Pali- 
sades project in eastern Idaho, a year ago I 
appeared before this committee. On page 
1207 of last year’s hearings there appears the 
testimony which I submitted. 

In the interim there have been great strides 
made in perfecting the preliminary plans 
incident to the Palisades project. 

That, of course, would be a multiple-pur- 
pose project. It involves irrigation, power, 
and flood control in eastern Idaho. It would 
provide for the generation of power to relieve 
the acute shortage in that section of the 
State. It would also make possible the use 
of power for the development of the vast 
phosphate deposits in southeastern Idaho, 
which are supposed to be the largest in any 
area in the entire world. Of course, you gen- 
tlemen know that phosphates may prove to 
be of vital concern in the war effort also. 

At this point I should like to ask permis- 
sion to insert in the record a brief letter of 
submittal on the Palisades project by Com- 
missioner John C. Page, and the letter of 
transmittal from Secretary Ickes, as to the 
feasibility of this project, in the report sent 
to Congress on Dever ber 12, 1941. 

Mr. JonHNson of Oklahoma. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


[Letter of submittal] 


Untrep States DEPARMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BurEAv OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, November 1, 1941. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR: 

Sim: Under authority of the Reclamation 
Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation conducted extensive 
studies of possibilities of alleviating severe 
water shortages and heavy crop losses which 
occur in the upper Snake River Valley in 
low-water years. Crop losses in the 1,200,000 
acres of land receiving water from the Snake 
River and its tributaries above Milner, Idaho, 
have ranged from $1,000,000 to $7,000,000 in 
years of critical shortage. 

The report of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which is attached, proposes the construction 
of the Palisades Dam project, including a dam 
about 260 feet high and 2,200 feet long at the 
crest on the South Fork of the Snake River 
at the Palisades site about 50 miles east of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, designed to create a reser- 
voir of a capacity of 1,420,000 acre-feet; in- 
cluding at the dam a power plant with a 
capacity of 30,000 kilowatts or more, if sum- 
mer water is used to produce a maximum 
amount of seasonal power, and transmission 
lines; and a water-conservation program in- 
volving the drilling of wells and installation 








* 
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of appurtenances for rural domestic and stock 
water supplies and other water-conservation 
features and methods. A series of levees be- 
tween Heise and Roberts, Idaho, will be re- 
quired to complete the flocd-control phase 
of the project. 

The storage: space is allocated as follows: 
The upper 510,000 acre-feet primarily .or flocd 
control; the next 800,000 acre-feet primarily 
for irrigation use; and the lower 120,000 acre- 
feet for dead storage to provide power head. 


The proposed reservoir will provide a total 
space of 900,000 acre-feet for flood-control 
purposes when needed. The space available 
for irrigation purposes will provide an an- 
nual yield of 255,000 acre-feet of water from 
the surplus flow of the Snake River and 
ee conservation of water now wastefully 
used. . 

The Palisades Dam project, as outlined, can 
be constructed at an estimated cost of $24,- 
092,000, allocated as follows: 








ONO as casi cdbebanclccsnddsasdebsons 
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Water-conservation program !_......................---.- 
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Allocation to— 





Total con- 
struction cost 

eis Power de- 

Irrigation | Flood control velopment 
$18, 125, COO $7, 794, COO $7, 431, 000 $2, 900, 000 
i 2, $11, 000 
2, 422, 000 Th GREE Coancnd ncn wedges ane 
WORE bike inschusccen yo OG TR ee 
24, 092, G00 10, 216, 000 8, 165, 000 5, 711, COO 





{Expected to be uncertaken individually. 


The irrigators of the Upper Snake River 
Basin can repay the construction cost allo- 
cated to irrigation and pay the operation and 
maintenance cost of the irrigation feature 
of the project as contemplated by the recla- 
mation laws. 

The estimated annual revenues to be re- 
ceived from the sale of power from the Pali- 
sades project exceed the amount necessary 
to meet the requirements of subsection (c) 
of section 9 of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187). 

The benefits to be received from the flood- 
control features of the project exceed the es- 
timated cost of these features. The report 
of the Bureau was submitted to the Chief of 
Engineers, War Department, for his opinion 
regarding the flcod-control value of the Pali- 
sades Reservoir. In a letter dated May 2, he 
stated: 

“The plans and estimates of costs and bene- 
fits are in full agreement with studies made 
by this Department, report upon which will 
soon be made to Congress. I accordingly 
wish to advise that construction of the Grand 
Valley Reservoir, substantially as outlined in 
the report of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and its oper: tion in such manner as to pro- 
vide for the reservation of not less than 500,- 
000 acre-feet of storage space primarily for 
flood-control use, would effectively control 
floods in the irrigated area east of Idaho Falls, 
and that in my opinion a charge of $7,431,000 
toward the first cost of the reservoir, in the 
interest of flood control, is justified.” 

Growing defense needs in the area, as re- 
flected in Federal Power Commission esti- 
mates, emphasize the need for this additional 
source of power. Possibilities connected with 
development of minerals, particularly phos- 
phate, in the vicinity might soon render this 
project of strategic importance. 

The annual benefits to be derived from the 
construction of the Palisades project exceed 
the annual costs and the project clearly 
meets all requirements of the Reclamation 
Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187). The project is desirable in the public 
interest. Its success, however, depends on 
the conservation of 135,000 acre-feet of water 
now wastefully used, and on the willingness 
of the irrigators to pay $1 per acre-foot per 
annum for the stored water which they will 
use, These matters can be adjusted in fu- 
ture negotiations, and construction should 
not be initiated until appropriate assurances 
have been received. I, therefore, recommend 
that you find the project feasible. I further 
recommend that the finding and the report 
be transmitted to the Congress in compliance 
with the provisions of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN C. Pace, Commissioner, 


[Letter of transmittal] 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 9, 1941. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES: 

Sm: I am submitting with this letter the 
Reclamation report on the Palisades Dam 
project on the South Fork of the Snake River 
near Idaho Falls, Idaho. The report con- 
sists of a letter, dated November 1, to me 
from the Commissioner, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the engineering and economic report 
transmitted with that letter, and this, the 
finding with respect to the feasibility of the 
project. 

The Palisades Dam project is a multiple- 
purpose project involving major irrigation, 
flood control, and power benefits, and con- 
templating, as a part of the irrigation phase, 
the conservation of a large amount of water, 
which is now wastefully used. This conserva- 
tion will be effected through a program of 
well drilling, and installation of appurte- 
nances and other features to provide rural 
culinary and stock water. 

The project is estimated to cost $24,092,000, 
including an item of $2,422,000 for water- 
conservation measures and another item of 
$734,000 for channel improvements. These 
two features are expected to be undertaken 
individually. The Palisades Dam and Reser- 
voir will cost $18,125,000, and the power plant 
and transmission facilities, $2,811,000. 

The total cost, when considered in relation 
to the services rendered by the project, 
logically can be broken down and is allo- 
cated as follows: 


Eprigebiete ss 6 bos iienciacimicnases $10, 216, v00 
Wind Cath iisstsincn cad 8, 165, 000 
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As contemplated in section 9 (b) of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 
1187), the benefit of consultations with the 
War Department wes obtained in arriving at 
the cost properly allocable to flood contro}. 

I find that the project as outlined by the 
Bureau of Reclamation is feasible from an 
engineering point of view, that it is desiranle 
in the public interest, that it will improve 
the economic welfare of the area, and that 
it will prevent damages and increase the se- 
curity of many pecple living in areas now 
endangered by floods. 

The part of the cost allocated to irriga- 
tion can be returned to the Government in 
conformity with the reclamation laws. The 
part of the cost allocated to power may with 
assurance be expected to be returned in con- 
formity with those laws and, in addition, 
power may be expected to serve growing de- 
fense needs. 

I find that the repayable and returnable 
allocations, together with the allocation to 
flood control, equal the estimated cost of 
construction, 
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Defense requirements for power in the area 
to be served, moreover, have demonstrated 
an increasing need for additional electric 
generating capacity. 

The Palisades Dam project clearly meets all 
the requirements imposed by section 9 of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939 and conse- 
quently is authorized for construction as a 
reclamation project. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has informed me that there would be no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report to the 
Congress. He added, however, that “it would 
not be in accord with the program cf the 
President, in the absence of evidence show- 
ing that the proposed works possess impor- 
tant defense value, to submit any estimate 
of appropriation for the construction of the 
project during the present emergency. It 
also would be contrary to the program of the 
President to submit any such estimate until 
local interests have given satisfactcry assur- 
ance to the Secretary of the Interior that 
they will eliminate the wasteful use of water 
in the area to be affected by the project.” 

Very truly yours, 
Harotp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





Strikes in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sapate] 
asks for an investigation to learn who is 
spending thousands upon thousands of 
dollars to browbeat the Members of Con- 
g<ess and mislead the country. I per- 
sonally know most of the hundreds of 
people who have written me during the 
last few days asking that strikes in de- 
fense industries be stopped and the 40- 
hour week, time and one-half for over- 
time, and double pay on Sundays be dis- 
pensed with during the war. These same 
people demand that all nonessential 
spending be stopped. The people mak- 
ing such demands are not sixth column- 
ists taking orders from big business. 
About the biggest business right now is 
the propeganda sent out by the Govern- 
ment at a cost of almost thirty million 
dollars each year to sell the people cn 
administration activities and policies. A 
lot of people still are not sold and will 
not be scared either. Many who have 
written me are mothers of sons in the 
service on the job 24 hours per day, 7 days 
per week for $21 a month, and losing 
their lives because they de not have 
weapons some striking defense workers 
could have produced. Fat profits, being 
made by certain corporations having war 
contracts given them by their own offi- 
cials and stockholders with $1 per year 
jobs down in the War Production Board, 
also merits congressional attention. 

But citizens who want to write to their 
Representatives in Washington to cx- 
press their views or give adv'ce should 
not be afraid to do so. The United 
Siates Constitution, in the Bill of Rights, 
amendment No. 1, guarantees this right 
of petition. Under our changed form 
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of government there is some question as 
to just how much a constitutional guar- 
anty is worth, but if this right is not 
worth fighting to keep, it will not make 
much difference who wins the war. This 
foolishness must be nipped in the bud 
right now. It is part of the drive to stifle 
criticism of the administration by foster- 
ing the idea that any criticism gives aid 
and comfort to the enemy. Before next 
November the cry will probably reach its 
climax in the warning that the American 
people must not vote for any but New 
Deal candidates for Congress because to 
elect others would be giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy. Ed Flynn, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
and other believers in one-party govern- 
ment, have given the public tip-off on 
this. Berlin and Tokyo will derive far 
more aid and comfort from results of our 
failure to get down to serious business and 
quit playing politics by legislating for the 
groups that can yell loudest than they 
will from constructive criticism of their 
own Government by the American people. 

I respectfully invite the gentleman 
from Illinois, or any other Member of 
this body, to spend a couple of hours in 
my Office reading letters, cards, and tele- 
grams that have come to me from the 
forgotten men and women in the Sixth 
Missouri Congressional District. If the 
gentleman will do this with an open mind 
I am sure he will be convinced that the 
time for positive action on the part of the 
people’s representatives is here and that 
we should not resent hearing advice from 
the people we have the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress. 

The country was shocked to read the 
President’s statement that we should not 
be disturbed that about 30,000,000 man- 
days were lost last year by defense strikes 
because, as he put it, “160,000,000 man- 
days were lost due to common colds.” 
These colds were not caught intention- 
ally. All strikes are intentional. I also 
remind the President that while it is 
true the 40-hour week has been stand- 
ard for some time, so have tires, autos, 
and sugar. This is war. 

Organized labor has no better friend 
than I. But, this is no time for a short- 
sighted view of the situation. It is no 
time for strikes, the 40-hour week, time 
and a half for overtime, and double pay 
on Sunday. The 40-hour week should 
be discarded until the war is over. 

either is it a time for big profits and 
politics as usual. It is a time for every 
citizen to do his duty lest, like France, 
we do too little and too late. 

Mr. Speaker, the utter foolishness of 
some New Deal legislation is well set 
forth in a letter which I received from 
@ ccuntry banker in my district whose 
name and address I must omit for obvi- 
ous reasons. The letter follows: 


Marcu 21, 1942. 
Puit A. BENNETT, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BENNETT: I have followed 
with interest the discussion in the press, and 
among Congressmen, concerning the 40-hour 
week. 


I am cashier of a small country bank, which 
is striving to serve its community, and render 
service to the Government by promoting the 
sale of Defense bonds. 

Being in a rural community, and serving 
exclusively farmers and merchants who deal 
with farmers, we have found it advantageous 
to be open early and close iate in order that 
the needs of our customers can be served. 

If we open at 8 a. m. (which you as a farm- 
raised boy will know is not early for farmers) 
and close at 5 p. m. (which again you will 
know is not late for farmers) we will be 
charged with overtime under this law. 

The earnings of the bank are not sufficient 
to warrant the payment of overtime, nor the 
employment of extra help to avoid overtime. 
Both of the employees (myself and the as- 
sistant) are subject to the operation of this 
law as neither of us draws $30 per week. 

We both have entered into an agreement 
to work for a definite monthly salary, devot- 
ing as much time as the circumstances re- 
quire, and we, the employees, are satisfied 
even though some weeks we are required to 
work as much as 50 hours per week, and 
neither of us wishes or claims overtime. 

Any reasonabie consideration of the mat- 
ter should disclose that the best opportuni- 
ties that I can have to sell Defense bonds are 
while at the bank, yet under the law if I 
remain on the premises after the 40 hours 
have been served the bank is subject to 
penalty for overtime. 

The Government calls upon us for various 
reports and data, which they doubtless think 
they need, and which we have always been 
glad to furnish to the best of our ability, 
even though they are voluntary and not man- 
datory. But these reports require time and 
reference to records that are only available 
at the bank; therefore the compilation of 
these reports must be construed as work for 
the employer, as they are done on the premises 
of such employer. 

I am unable to find any logical reason why 
the Government should have a right to say 
to me that I shall not give more than 40 hours 
of service for an agreed wage nor why they 
should have the right to say to my employer 
you must pay time and one-half for all hours 
worked by your employee in excess of 40 hours 
per week 

The American people have been accused of 
carlessness and complacency and lack of co- 
operation in the war effort, but it is my 
humble opinion that instead of carelessness, 
complacency, and disinterest, the trouble is 
rather disgust that their Government, which 
expects every man to do his part, is so sot on 
retaining all the doubtful social gains. 

There is nothing more valuable than time, 
and a wasted hour is lost forever and cannot 
be regained. It appears to me that persons 
who are willing to disregard hours of labor 
and work extra hours without additional pay 
are to be commended, and that if they feel 
that their employer’s business is of such im- 
portance to their community that it should 
be fostered and not destroyed that it should 
be none of the Government’s butt-in. 

I have no dagger to use on union labor; but 
if our Government is going to sell out to 
union labor and allow labor leaders who 
rarely know the taste of honest sweat to 
dictate the policies of the Government, even 
at the cost of efficiency in production of 
defense goods, then I say that both the Gov- 
ernment and union labor have forfeited the 
right to my respect. 

But what’s the use; I am only a hillbilly, 
and am not supposed to know what is best 
for me, so I must follow the advice of some 
white-collared stiff who would not know 
which end of a cow to milk or whether straw- 
berries grew on trees or vines, 

Very truly. 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
publicity department of Assistant Attor- 
ney General Thurman Arnold recently 
announced to a listening world that the 
testimony and argument in the suit 
brought by Mr. Arnold against the Alu- 
minum Co. of America had dragged its 
weary length through 364 court days. 
This performance has been referred to 
as “an umparalleled achievement in 
wasted motion.” 'The Government 1st 
the case. 

This is an all-time record for long- 
drawn-out litigation. The preparation 
and trial of the case cost the Government 
a huge sum of money, and cost the Alu- 
minum Co. of America more than $2,- 
000,000. And the irony of it is that dur- 
ing the time the Aluminum Co. was thus 
harassed by this lawsuit it was increas- 
ing its production of aluminum and ex- 
panding its facilities for the production 
of aluminum and aluminum alloys. To 
do this it expended more than a hundred 
million dollars. 

It has been pointed out that the record 
in the case contained 15,000,000 words— 
30 times as many words as Gone With 
the Wind. 

Mr. Arnold’s bark is worse than his 
bite. He lost his lawsuit, but through 
speeches an@ a violent newspaper cam- 
paign against the Aluminum Co. he has 
embarassed its officials and interfered 
with its effective operation. 

At Alcoa, in Blount County, Tenn., the 
Aluminum Co. of America is now pro- 
ducing 80 percent of the aluminum and 
aluminum alloys that is used in the 
manufacture of the war planes now used 
by our armed forces and furnished by this 
country to our allies. 

In this plant the Government employs 
more than 5,000 men, virtually all of 
whom are native-born Americans. The 
production of the company, since the 
present emergency, has been uninter- 
rupted, and its employees have entered 
into a compact with the company not 
to strike during the war. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in my remarks, 
as a part thereof, a recent newspaper ar- 
ticle, written by myself, which appeared 
in the Daily Post-Athenian, of Athens, 
Tenn. 

A MOUNTAIN OUT OF A MOLEHILL 

It was said of old that “the mountain 
travailed and brought forth a mouse.” In the 
fall of 1941 Federal Judge Francis C. Caffey 
finished the longest trial in the history of the 
world. It was the case of the United States 
Government against the Aluminum Co. of 
America. The trial lasted for more than 3 
years. The Government’s case was in charge 
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of Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold. The testimony in the case reached 
the unprecedented figure of more than 40,000 
pages. There were 10,000 pages of exhibits. 
As the trial progressed, new tables and new 
shelves had to be constantly brought into the 
courtroom to hold the records. The court’s 
opinion covered 551 pages, and each and every 
charge brought against the company was 
thrown out by the judge. 

If it were not for the Aluminum Co. of 
America, this Nation would be doomed to de- 
feat in this war. For many years it pioneered 
in the manufacture of aluminum. In its 
laboratories through its chemists, through 
its skilled artisans. it made constant improve- 
ments in the manufacture of aluminum. 
When it began operations. aluminum sold for 
$3 per pound Through improved methods, 
by the use of electricity, the price of this 
indispensable meta: has been brought down 
to 18 cents per pound. 

This unnecessary lawsuit cost the Govern- 
ment hundreds of thousands of dollars, and, 


most likely cost the Aluminum Co. of Amer- | 


ica more than a million dollars. Thus a law- 
suit, which was paraded as an elephant, be- 
comes, in its last stages, a mouse and a 
bedeviled company that has been denounced 
as an enemy uf the people, and unfaithful to 
the Government, goes splendidly on its way, 
after having expended more than $100,000,000 
of its own money to increase its production; 
and last month as a resuit of the aluminum 
produced by this great company, 3,200 Ameri- 
can fighting planes rolled off the assembly 
lines for use against our enemies. 
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Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial, printed in the 
Cttawa Herald, of Ottawa, Kans., on 
March 21, 1942: 


COOL OFF, MR. GREEN 


The urge by William Green, American Fed- 
eration of Labor leader, for a congressional 
investigation of the big avalanche of de- 
mands from Oklahoma for repeal of the 40- 
hour week, was a bit of horseplay on his 
part—a sort of smoke screen which he hoped 
would distract interest from the storm over 
the heads of labor leaders. It is a good bet 
that he had no evidence of anybody spending 
money to promote the antilabor propaganda 
campaign in Oklahoma. The editors of the 
Oklahoma City Times, who claim credit for 
starting the campaign against the 40-hour 
week in war plants, deny any money pay- 
ments from anybody, and they have no 
knowledge of any money being raised in the 
State 

The background of the tempest raised in 
Oklahoma against labor’s selfish demands 
which have slowed up war output is not 
known here in detail, but it is a safe guess 
that it started like a snowball. Certainly the 
people of Oklahoma were giving voice to their 
disgust at unpatriotic labor. Mr. Green 
hadn't better insinuate that somebody was 
being paid to stimulate the writing of 
hundreds of protest letters in Ottawa and 
vicinity. Women took the initiative here, 
and women have been active elsewhere against 


labor which has made a racket out of the 
Nation’s emergency. 

If there is a congressional investigation, it 
should be aimed at the union requirement 
that a man must belong to a union and pay 
dues before getting a job in a war plant, 
the closed shop, and time-and-a-half and 
double-time regulations that have slowed 
down production. Mr. Green was right in 
one respect—there should be an investiga- 
tion, but not the kind he demanded. 





Forest Fire Control in Pacific Northwest— 
Wooden-Ship Building Program 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent granted 
by -my colleagues, I desire to insert in 
the Recorp the statement which I made 
before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, having under 
consideration the forthcoming deficiency 
appropriation bill, at the hearings held 
on March 16, 1942. 

The statement referred to reads as 
follows: 


Forest FirE CONTROL IN PAciIFIC NORTHWEST 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Luptow. Mr. Smith, we are pleased 
to have you with us. I understand you de- 
sire to discuss with us the fire-fighting item 
that is pending before the committee, and 
we will be glad to have any statement you 
care to make. 

Mr. SmitH. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the privilege you have accorded me of ap- 
pearing before the committee this morning. 

I am very much interested in the item in 
House Document No. 663, containing supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, including an item 
of $5,000,000 for forest-fire control, which is 
an emergency item. 

In this connection, I might quote briefly 
from the document as follows: 

“The Federal Government is now faced with 
a far greater responsibility. Many of the es- 
sential war industries and important military 
installations are located within or adjacent 
to extensive forested areas, particularly in 
the three States forming the Pacific bound- 
ary of the United States. This area, espe- 
cially, is vulnerable to fire damage, and ex- 
tensive burning would seriously hamper mili- 
tary operations and large-scale lumber-pro- 
ducing operations, as well as strategic war 
plants. To a lesser degree, the northern 
intermountain region and other areas of the 
country are also involved in this problem.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. What States 
are those? 

Mr. SmiTH. Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. My district in southwestern Wash- 
ington is probably the most heavily timbered 
district in that entire area, and is also adja- 
cent to the Olympic National Forest and the 
Olympic National Park, where we have the 
largest remaining body of virgin timber in 
the United States. 

Mr. Luptow. Is that fir timber? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, sir; Douglas fir, Sitka 
spruce, hemlock, and western cedar. 
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Mr. JoHNSON of West Virginia. What is the 
acreage? 

Mr. SmirH. Approximately 11,700,000 acres 
in western Washington. 

Mr. Snyper. What is Sitka spruce used for? 

Mr. Sorru. Sitka spruce lumber was sent 
to Great Britain during World War No. 1 for 
airplane production, and we use a lot of 
spruce lumber ourselves in this country. We 
are now shipping it to Great Britain for air- 
plane production, I am advised. 

We have committees organized of West 
coast Congressmen, from Washington, Oregon, 
and California, and have held meetings with 
representatives of the War Department, Navy 
Department, Forest Service, and other 
branches of the Federal Government. At one 
of our meetings last week the statement was 
made, to illustrate how important and essen- 
tial lumber is in the war effort, that on one 
shipment of 500 tanks to Russia they used 
40 carloads of lumber for boxing and crating 
alone. There is no question but what lumber 
is as strategic and important a war com- 
modity as aluminum and steel. 

Mr. JoHNsOoN of West Virginia. We know 
what steel and aluminum are, and in the 
manufacturing end our lumber is the third 
ingredient in the process. 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, sir; the gentleman from 


-West Virginia is absolutely correct. 


Mr. Snyper. What kind of lumber did they 
use to build wooden ships during the other 
World War? 

Mr. SmirH. That was mostly fir, and some . 
hemlock and cedar for smaller part, but 
mostly Douglas fir. 

Mr. Snyper. I imagine that we will be 
building wooden ships before long. 

Mr. SmiTH. Yes. I am glad you mentioned 
that subject, because I have been vigorously 
advocating it for a year and a half I have 
discussed that with the Maritime Commission 
and officials of the Navy Department, the 
Bureau of Ships, and War Department, urging 
an all-out wooden-ship building program. 
We have now found that the real bottleneck 
in our entire war effort is the lack of ship- 
ping and bottoms to transport men, materials, 
and supplies. We have relied entirely on 
steel construction; but if we had started a 
wooden-ship building prcgram. long ago we 
would be better situated now. We should 
have started tc construct wooden sh‘ps on @ 
huge scale over a year ago. 

Mr. Snyper. A year ago is when I thought 
they should have started it. 

Mr. SmitTH. I have been advocating it for 
nearly 2 years, I will say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. More than a year ago I 
discussec it on the floor of the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia A wocden 
ship is about as safe as a steel ship, so far as 
bomber airplane attacks are concerned. 

Mr. SmiTH. Yes; just as vulnerable to at- 
tack; if a ship is hit by a bomb or torpedo, 
no matter if it is constructed of steel, it is 
apt to be a loss. 

Mr. LupLow. This item is for fire control. 
What are the fire hazards in this section at 
this .ime? 

Mr. SmiTH. The best answer I can give to 
that, if the gentleman from Indiana will allow 
me, would be to read a statement issued on 
March 3 by Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary and 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, and whom you will remember as 
the former Chief of the Forest Service of the 
Federal Government. He is one of the most 
capable men handling forestry matters in the 
United States. His statement is as follows: 

“This menace may come in an effort to 
create a huge smoke screen concealing forces 
attacking from the Pacific. It may come by 
attack from the air, through the terribly effi- 
cient incendiary bomb, or it may come from 
organized sabotage within our forests. 

“However it comes, it will call for all the 
forest protection organizations and agencies 
that the Pacific Northwest have in alertness, 
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resourcefulness, and unity. 


generation. They need the public with them 
all the way. 

“If anyone thinks this is a piece of 
teria, let me suggest that the lesson 
Harbor be not forgotten. We cannot 
chance of a failure to be fully 
ready to defend our forests. 
may witness a wreckage of forests and a 
back to forestry equal to many years of 
usual sources of injury or destruction. 

“Forest industry has joined with the Sta 
and Federal protection agencies in Oregon 
and Washington in setting up forest defense 
councils, with strong, unified programs. But 
it is going to be everybody’s battle when pe- 
riods of dry weather parch the woods—and 
they usually begin in March. The general 
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battle that is going to take all we have got— 
Federal services, State services, protection or- 
ganizations, logging companies, soldiers, 
ranchers, hunters, fishermen, people at sum- 
mer camps, and all others who are in the 
woods for any reason whatever. And, of 
course, it is a fight not only for 1942. It is 
for the duration of the war. 

“Every forest fire in 1942 will be in effect a 
Japanese fire, and putting it out will be back- 
ing up—in our own woods—the American 
Army and Navy in the Pacific. This is the 
first duty of Pacific Northwest forestry. It is 
my earnest plea that we all join together with 
the single resolution of doing this first job 
first.” 

That states the situation fully, it seems to 
me. We are facing a hazard and menace far 
exceeding any in the past, for our timber is 
in the area which Homer Lea and all the 
military experts are agreed is the most likely 
to be attacked, bombed, and even invaded by 
the Japanese. That is right in my district. 

Mr. LupLow. This estimate, or this appro- 
priation, would be increased four or five times 
over what it has been in any year before. Do 
you think that will be necessary? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes; I do, absolutely, and this 
sum is not adequate. We have discussed this 
matter thoroughly in our Committee on 
Coast Defense, of which Iam a member, con- 
sisting of Members from California, Oregon, 
and Washington, and we think that this sum 
is far from adequate. We think that it 
should be twice or thrice $5,000,000. At least 
$10,000,000 to give the protection necessary 

Mr. LupLow Has there been any indica- 
tions of sabotage operations there up to date? 

Mr. SmitH. No, sir; not up to date. We are 
advised that the war plans of the Japs call 
for organized sabotage when they attempt 
their invasion, probably via Alaska. 

Mr. Luptow. Then this is a precautionary 
measure. 

Mr. SmirH. Yes; it is a precautionary meas- 
ure. Of course, a disastrous fire there would 
cripple our entire war effort. I am informed 
that 90 percent of the lumber production in 
my district is for filling orders for the War 
Department. Also, if, as Mr. JoHnson of 
West Virginia has suggested—and he is cer- 
tainly correct—we should launch an all-out 
wooden-ship building program, it would be 
the worst disaster that could occur to our 
war effort. It would ruin our economy after 
the war, for lumbering is the main industry 
in that section, including the manufacture 
of pulp, paper, plywood, veneer, and other 
forest products. They furnish over 60 percent 
of our pay rolls. 

Mr. LupLtow. Where these big trees grow 
there is relatively little underbrush, is there 
not, so that fires would not catch quite so 
easily? They would not catch so easily in 
these forests of monumental sized timber as 
in forests of smaller growth. 

Mr. SmirH. There are small trees and un- 
dergrowth in many places, and you would be 
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the Forest Service, at our committee meeting 
last week, I am convinced that you cannot 
do it without much more fire-fighting equip- 


for the purpose to take care of the whole 


fronted with before. It will require more 
than $5,000,000 for the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California alone. 

Mr. Snyver. I want to make one observa- 
tion: Wooden ships were built during the 
other World War. 

Mr. SmirH Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snyper. Are any of these wooden ships 
stored up now on the rivers? 

Mr. SmitH. Not now. They have all been 
put back into service again. They have been 
rehabilitated. 

Mr. Snyper. Do you mean to say that the 
wooden ships we built in 1917, 1918, and 1919, 


that have been left standing for over 25 years, . 


are still capable of being used? 

Mr. SmirTH. Personally, I do not know of 
any ships in that region that have not been 
in use. I have no doubt that all the ships 
that we had out there on the west coast are 
in use. In fact, on account of the diversion 
some time ago, we have a shortage of shipping 
facilities. Some criticism has been made that 
some of those ships, built of green timber, 
leaked, that they became warped, and were 
otherwise unsatisfactory; but now we have 
perfected a chemical seasoning process for 
preventing that, which has proved to be very 
successful. Furthermore, in view of the fact 
that we used wooden ships to transport 
4,000,000 men to Europe during the last World 
War, I think it is highly illogical to claim 
that wooden ships are not sufficient for the 
purpose, and that we have to build ships out 
of steel. That is especially true when you 
have an acute shortage of steel in this coun- 
try. Steel is essential for armaments, muni- 
tions, tanks, guns, shells, but not for ships— 
ships should not be built exclusively of 
steel—that is a mistaken policy, now proven 
to be so. 

Mr. WIGGLESWorRTH. Will there be any local 
funds available to aid in this fire-protection 
work? 

Mr. SmiTH. You have the fullest coopera- 
tion from the States, counties, municipalities, 
and private timber owners. The counties 
have their fire wardens assisting in this work 
from funds raised by taxation for this pur- 
pose. You have the cooperation of the vari- 
ous counties, as well as of the private owners 
of forest lands. But the magnitude of this 
task, due to the war and sabotage hazard, is 
so great that the Federal Government should 
undertake the most extensive program in his- 
tory. Anything short of that will expose us 
to dangers and losses which we cannot begin 
to estimate. It will be a costly program, 
running into many millions of dollars—much 
more than $5,000,000—if all the fire-fighting 
equipment and men are to be employed to 
do the job required and if we are not to take 
any chances, and we should not take any 
chances. I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen of the committee, for the 
time allotted to me and your courtesy. 
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run any private business on and 

it is too short to run a war machine on. 
40 hours in itself is immaterial but it 
matically raises wages entirely out of 
son as it brings muca overtime at time 
one-half with many plants paying 
time for Sunday and holidays. The 
trial plants running on a war basis 
wages higher than can be justified in the 
face of a 10-year depression. This wage scale 
is putting many small businessmen out of 
the picture because any competent help 
which we could use can earn twice as much 
and in some cases three times as much in a 
defense plant as we can afford to pay in our 
small business. 

During this war the defense industries 
must run on a 24-hour, 7-day basis if we 
hope to win the war. These hours, based on 
a 40-hour week and the present wage scale, 
make the cost stupendous for a country al- 
ready hopelessly in debt. We hear much talk 
about preventing inflation, and yet wages 
have been running wild. During this same 
time our oil-marketing business has had 
freezing orders on several items we formerly 
sold and a price ceiling on all of our other 
items, which means we may be forced out of 
business unless there is some relief some- 
where. 

We are outfitting an army of 2,000,000 or 
more. These men are receiving fair pay. 
They are on duty 16 hours a day, and 24 if 
necessary. They must risk their lives if nec- 
essary, and yet they are forced into the Army 
by conscription. Supplying the Army is just 
as essential, but the workingman does not 
deserve any considerations above those given 
to the conscripted man. In other words, 
workmen should be subject to conscription 
for their jobs, they should work whatever 
hours are necessary, have a fair pay, equiva- 
lent to Army pay. 

For the sake of the country as a whole and 
the small businessman, we should get rid of 
the racketeering element in the labor unions 
which is using the war as a club to get the 
closed shop, shorter hours, higher pay, along 
with the enormous revenues from dues which 
are free from all Government regulations. 
Removing this bad feature of the unions and 
holding wages down where they belong 
would stop inflation quicker than any other 
one thing and would help put the country 
back where the individual or small business- 
man, like ourselves, would have a fighting 
chance to make a living. 

Yours truly, 


ba 


M. F. Warp, Manager. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I think it is 
time that some attention be given to a 
growing practice more and more fre- 
quently indulged in by governmental 
apologists and administration incompe- 
tents. This new dodge is to label any 
criticism no matter how const:uctive as 
inspired by Nazi propaganda or to allege 
that such criticism gives aid to Hitler. 
This is poppycock, but, by analogy to the 
alien “doctrine of the prodigious lie,” if 
continued often enough and by a suffi- 


ciently large number of people, may op-| 


erate to suppress or gag badly needed 
honest criticism of the war effort. In 
this connection I should like to include 
an article by Mark Sullivan appearing in 
the Washington Post of March 25: 
DOMESTIC BATTLE—NEW DEAL CAMPAIGN 
(By Mark Sullivan) 


The atmosphere of Washington this week 
is not that of foreign war. It is not of peace, 
either. It is of domestic battle, the battle 
of the New Deal to keep and increase its 
power, of new dealers to hold onto their 
offices. To call all this a battle is too small. 
It is a campaign, including at least six 
separate and distinct battles raging simul- 
taneously. For several reasons, all the bat- 
tles come to a climax this week. They 
include: 

Struggle of President Roosevelt to prevent 
Congress from passing labor legislation, and 
thus keep labor policy and management of 
labor relations within his own hands. This 
is approaching climax because of several 
measures in Congress strongly prested with- 
in that body and by much of the public, 
and because Congress would like to take a 
recess beginning next week. If the labor 
measures can be held up until recess, tnere 
is a better chance of stopping them per- 
manently. 

Struggle of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations to the same effect. When the 
labor measures got headway in Congress, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations called 
an emergency meeting in Washington this 
week, consisting of some 400 of its Officials 
throughout the country, to fight the tegisla- 
tion The meeting, in addition to other ac- 
tions, passed a resolution insisting upon 
union security, meaning the closed or union 
shop, or else union maintenance—that is, a 
stipulation that whoever is a member of a 
union must remain a member or be dis- 
charged by the employer. 

A side battle between the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations head, Philip Murray, 
and former head, John L. Lewis, having to do 
with internal politics of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 

Battle of New Deal agencies, especially the 
National Youth Administration, to ho!d onto 
its life against an economy drive in Congress 
which would wipe it out or transfer its work 
to a reguiar Government agency. National 
Youth Administration was started in 1935 for 
a specific purpose, clearly stated in the legis- 
lation at the time. The purpose was to aid 
students to remain in school and college when 
their fathers were out of work or their fam- 
ilies otherwise strained. To such students 
National Youth Administratiou. made small 
monthly grants from $5 to $30—the total ran 


up to some hundreds of millions of dollars. 
With widespread ending of unemployment the 
need for National Youth Administration 
ceased to exist; thereupon the permanent staff 
Officials, adopting the technique of wide-awake 
business, moved over into defense work. They 
announced they would train youths for work 
in defense factories, bought some millions of 
dollars’ worth of tools for training, and set 
up some scores of branches throughout the 
country. This led to commotion, for the edu- 
cational tools were much needed in actual 
defense factories, and the vocational training 
was already being done by State public schools 
and the apprentice system in factories. This 
battle is acute this week because Congress is 
passing upon the appropriation bill which in- 
cludes National Youth Administration 

Battle to preserve the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. This struggle is somewhat the same 
in circumstances as that for National Youth 
Administration, except that the heads of Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, who include some 
Army officers, have seemed less intent upon 
keeping the organization going on a large 
scale. 

Battle over management-labor committees, 
which War Production Board head, Donald 
Nelson, has asked all factories to set up: As 
soon as Mr. Nelson made his announcement, 
it was recalled that for some year and a half 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
been saying that industry should be directed 
by joint committees of management and 
labor, with Government sitting in as arbiter. 
To the outcry, Mr. Nelson responded this 
week that all he had in mind by his proposed 
committee was merely for stimulating pro- 
duction, not for actual management. Many 
continued to feel that the committees would 
be a first step toward the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations program-~the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations thus regarded them. 

In this aggregate of controversies that 
compose the battle of Washington, the new 
dealers have developed some new strategies. 
One is to intimidate public protests When 
it came out that circulars calling for change 
of the 40-hour law were being distributed in 
some parts of the country, the new dealers 
demanded a congressional investigation into 
the source of the funds. It would be inter- 
esting to compare the amount of money thus 
expended by private citizens with the ten 
or twenty million dollars of taxpayers’ money 
spent every year by New Deal publicity 
agencies. 

Another New Deal technique is a variation 
of an old one. The familiar technique is to 
call your opponent a so-and-so. The new 
dealers call their opponents Nazis. Wage and 
Hour Administrator Walling, in a speech last 
Saturday, was quoted as saying: “The Nazi 
propaganda machine is behind this whole 
movement to do away with wage-and-hour 
standards * * *.” Variations of this in- 
nuendo have come from some of the highest 
Officials in the administration. 

This use of the real war as a source of 
epithets is about the oniy way the real war 
figures in the local battles engaging civilian 
departments of the Government. Meanwhile 
the Army and Navy go patiently and ad- 
mirably ahead doing what they can to win 
the battles of Australia, the Philippines, and 
elsewhere. 





The Bulwark of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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REcorD, I include the following guest edi- 
torial by Ralph E. Ammon, director of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
from the Wisconsin State Journal of 
March 22, 1942: 


THE BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 


(By Ralph E. Ammon, director, Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture) 


American democracy, the Constitution, and 
the American tradition of government by the 
people all are founded on the principle that 
government close to home is more responsive 
to the will of the people than government 
far away. 

This theory and practice of government is 
generally referred to as States’ rights as op- 
posed to a theory of centralized government, 
in which a powerful Federal Government as- 
Sumes all powers and functions of govern- 
ment. 

Thus for generations local government has 
been the bulwark of American democracy. 
It was so because the framers of the Con- 
stitution, being largely country dwellers, so 
Planned it. As long as America remained 
predominantly rural, which it was until well 
past the beginning of the twentieth century, 
local autonomy prevailed. 

Both the birthplace and the cradle of Amer- 
ican democracy was the country. American 
democracy was founded by the pioneer farmer 
and the pioneer small-town merchant, who 
breathed into it the life of the American way 
long before New York, Chicago, or St. Louis 
were any more than another place to trade 
a cowhide for a sack of salt. 

Rural America saw the birth of American 
democracy when this country separated from 
the mother country by the American Revolu- 
tion. Rural America aided democracy to its 
first pair of long pants in the War of 1812, saw 
it through its growing pains in 1865, and gave 
a full-grown young ‘man a steady supporting 
hand to guide when he took his first strong 
drink at the bar of world power in 1918 

American democracy is again compelled 
by necessity and decency and by events be- 
yond its own control to take a stand at the 
bar of world power. It takes a stand for 
itself, and its friends, and it will be a vic- 
torious stand. 

It may, and undoubtedly will, again need 
the steadying hand of rural America when 
the world victory is achieved. Will rural 
America be equal to the task? 

Rural America will again lend a steadying 
hand unless it is itself too much weakened 
by one or more of the three groups trying to 
gain control of American agriculture. 

These three groups are certain bureaucrats, 
certain corporations, and certain so-called 
labor leaders. Each of these three groups 
is trying to organize and control American 
agriculture for its own selfish purposes. 

Second only to our great conflict with the 
Axis Powers in a death struggle to save our 
form of Government is our struggle against 
bureaucratic control, which would also de- 
stroy democracy. Not only the farmer but 
all democracy-loving Americans are engaged 
in this conflict. 

Simultaneously, with the recent effort of 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
to block legislation that would prevent the 
Department from unloading farm products 
at prices below parity, the Department re- 
leased a statement that farmers should not 
be concerned about farm products being sold 
below parity, because the farmer would re- 
ceive Federal checks of parity payments to 
make up the loss. 

That policy, if carried out, would keep the 
farmer dependent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment and make him an easy prey to bureau- 
cratic control. The farmer wants and de- 
serves to receive the full value of his products 
withcut being indebted to Government for 
a part of it. 

In a recent conference, a Washington tax 
expert put forward the theory that local tax 
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systems are outmoded, that all power to levy 
and collect taxes should be vested in the 
Federal Government, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment then return to the States and coun- 
ties sufficient funds for conducting the 
necessary functions of State and county. 

This step would complete bureaucratic 
control. It would be the blackout for local 
government. Democracy would perish in the 
blackout. 

From time to time, large corporations 
bordering on trusts also have attempted to 
gain control of parts of agriculture for their 
own selfish gain. That has been especially 
true in the dairy industry. 

The trend of American business has been 
for big business to grow bigger and bigger, 
and for small business to disappear. 

When there are several large firms in com- 
petition for purchase of farm products, they 
may be able, through large volume and small 
overhead, to pay more for the products. But 
when these firms decrease in number and 
grow in size to the point that competition 
disappears, they can control, and often do 
control, farm prices to the detriment of 
agriculture. 

Recent indictments of several cheese firms 
by the Federal district court in Chicago 
indicate a possible control of prices not to 
the best interest of dairy farmers and the 
public. 

It would not appear out of line, however, 
for the court to induct a Federal depart- 
ment on the same count, for during the time 
the cheese hearing was in progress a divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture dropped the price of cheese on 
the exchange by 3 cents a pound. The nor- 
mal seasonable decline for the period is only 
1 cent. 

This apparent arbitrary reduction in the 
price of cheese and an accompanying reduc- 
tion of 35 cents per case on evaporated milk 
meant a loss of three-quarters of a million 
dollars to Wisconsin farmers for the month 
of March. 

Bureaucrats had resorted to a practice not 
uncommon to big corporations—lead the 
farmers into heavy production, then cut the 
price. 

The bureaucrats also played somewhat into 
the bands of the third group who wants to 
organize and control agriculture—a group of 
so-called labor leaders. 

Periodically the farmers are disturbed by 
the move of some ambitious labor leader to 
organize and control agriculture. 

None of these efforts has been successful; 
each has left the farmer a little poorer. - 

These moves are often called attempts of 
labor to control the farmer; that they 
are not. In my opinion, the rank and file 
of union members do not approve. these 
sporadic drives of a few so-called leaders to 
organize agriculture. Many American work- 
ers were born on the farn and want the 
farmer to be permitted to control his own 
affairs. 

Economically the farmer’s interests are not 
identical with either labor or capital. The 
farmer sells raw materials and hires labor and 
buys finished goods. Therefore, his economic 
interest lies in high-priced raw material, low 
wages, and low finished products. 

The laborer wants high wages, low raw ma- 
terials, and low finished products. The man- 
ufacturer wants high prices for finished prod- 
ucts, low wages, and low raw materials. 

Therefore, while agriculture and labor have 
some interests in common, agriculture and 
industry have some interests in common, and 
industry and labor have some interests in 
common, there is no identical community of 
interest between any two of them. 

It is as impossible for one organization to 
serve both the farmer (the producer) and 
iabor (the consumer) as it is to serve two 
masters, “God and mammon.” A strike con- 


ducted by labor leaders to get higher prices 





Model Arsenal, York, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
release by the War Production Board 
entitled “Model Arsenal, York, Pa.,” and 
recommend its study: 


The way to win this war is for more cities 
and towns to turn themselves into arsenals 
of democracy like York, Pa. 

Matching York won't be easy. That com- 
munity of 95,000 entered the battle of pro- 
duction well equipped for the job. It had 
metal working plants with a wide variety of 
equipment that normally made everything 
from 300-ton bank vault doors to food mixers 
for bakeries. Many other towns have in- 
dustrial resources as extensive, though hardly 
as varied. Important factors in the shifting 
of York’s plants to war work were leadership, 
ingenuity and organization—and no town 
has a monopoly on these American traits. 

Among the first firms in the country to 
convert its men and machines to the pro- 
duction of war materials was the York 
Safe & Lock Co. 

Since September 1938 it has contracted for 
nearly $100,000,000 of diversified war equip- 
ment. 

The story of the conversion is the story of 
men who used the brains and hands and 
machines they had and found a way to help 
their country and themselves. 

Much of the credit for the plant’s impor- 
tant contribution to the national war effort 
and to the prosperity of itself and of York’s 
citizens must go, ironically, to the depression 
of the early thirties. 

The York Safe & Lock Co., builders of 
vaults for some of the largest banks in the 
country, found business terrible during and 
after the depression. So many banks had 
closed their doors that there were hundreds 
of second-hand bank vaults, which are built 
to last, on the market. Practically no one 
could be persuaded to order a new one. 

Then, after staggering through the depres- 
sion, the York Safe & Lock Co. looked up and 
Saw war clouds. 

Realizing that America was unprepared, 
the management took stock of its plant to 
see what it had that could be used to help 
make the United States and its fellow democ- 
racies stronger. 

The York Safe & Lock Co. had plenty. 

First of all, it had machinery which could 
and did, for example, construct a 300-ton 
bank-vault door and hang it so precisely on 
a 30-ton hinge that it could be opened and 
closed by hand. 

It also had the machinery to make and as- 
semble the intricate pieces of the combination 
lock for that door. 
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Further, of course, it had highly skilled 
workers to man those machines, workers 
trained to handle precision work on custom- 
built jobs. 

Not a small asset was the experience the 
management and many of the workers had 
obtained when the plant had filled war or- 
ders—mostly firing mechanisms—in World 
War No. 1. 

But one of the biggest assets York Safe & 
Lock had was its neighbors—the large and 
small machine shops in the community. 
Most of them were manned by precision arti- 
sans who normally turned out a diversified 


necessity of finding work for its machines 
and r-en. 

The management took a list of its assets to 
Washington and matched them against the 
War Department’s needs. It returned with 
the first ordnance contract let to private in- 
dustry since the last war—a seven-figure job. 

8S. Forry Laucks, president of the firm, and 
Charles Sioberg, general manager, attacked 
the probiem of filling the order by “breaking 
down” the job into 6,000 parts. 

Many of the parts, they found, could 
made by concerns in the vicinity who nor- 
mally specialized in similar parts. Others 
could be made by firms which had ingenious 
management, skilled workers, and versatile 
machines, 

Altogether, 45 percent of the work on that 
first job was subcontracted to nearby plants. 

But—and this is a policy they have never 
deviated from—they kept the most difficult 
parts in their own plant. 

Because of the versatility of its machines 
and because of the clever manner in which 
the machines were used, the management 
found it could use practically every machine 
in the plant, and had to add comparatively 
little new equipment. 

Gages, gears, and some special-purpose 
machinery had to be added, but much of the 
new machinery expanded rather than changed 
the plant. 

After efficiently fulfilling that first con- 
tract, York Safe and Lock won other con- 
tracts. Personnel doubled then quadrupled 
within a few months, and has since doubled 
and doubled again. 

A large assembly plant has been added, and 
a huge new ordnance plant will be in pro- 
duction. soon. 

Because there is still demand for safes and 
locks and fireproof doors, the company has 
not completely abandoned production of 
them, although they amount to less than 5 
percent of the total. 

York Safe & Lock has learned, however, 
that it can’t produce its normal products 
efficiently on the machines used in war pro- 
duction. There is, the management explains, 
too much crossing and recrossing of materials 
and men. 

So, an old building was bought some dis- 
tance from the plant, and there the produc- 
tion of the company’s normal line is con- 
centrated. 

In its dealings with subcontractors, the 
management has learned many things, but 
nothing more important than the recogni- 
tion that the subcontractor must be able to 
make money on the work, or at least be 
protected against loss. 

Therefore, York Safe & Lock did not insist 
on fixed prices from many of its subcon- 
tractors. Laucks and Sibberg knew the other 
firms, their capabilities and limitations. 
They could guess pretty shrewdly whether 
a firm was capable of handling a certain job 
at a reasonable cost. 

They adopted the system of “pilot jobs”— 
giving a plant. some work to do, helping it 
get started right, and finding out from that 
job whether it could be counted on for fur- 
ther orders. 
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As the subcontractor did more and more 
work, it became more and more possible to 
fix in advance a price for a job. 

One of the difficulties was the trouble 
many of the subcontractors had with the 
rigid inspections of Army and Navy engi- 
neers, who must insist that parts meet speci- 
fications closely. 

There is a tendency, the management 
learned, for some of the shcps to do precise 
work on parts that are made to fit together, 
but to relax on parts which don’t have to 
fit anything except the air. 

“Because it is human to err, many of the 
subcontractors occasionally spoil valuable ma- 
terial and waste time by not turning out 
work exact encugh, by making outright 
mistakes. ‘ 

If the mistakes are rare and if the shop is 
essentially a good one, the management has 
found it is best not to penalize it too heavily. 
Much waste can be avoided by close inspec- 
tion of the subcontractor’s methods and by 
showing him how to proceed. 

Altogether, York Safe & Lock has turned 
out or is working on 18 different items for 
the Army and Navy, and the machines and 
men of virtually every shop in the commu- 
nity have had a share in the work. 

Since the company won its first contract 
in 1838. many other plants in the diversi- 
fied community have swung into war pro- 
duction on their own, all making full use of 
the facilities of their neighbors. 

“Do what you can with what you have,” 
became the.cry of the York manufacturers’ 
association. 

The directors of York Ice Machinery Cor- 
poration, stirred by the potentialities of the 
machines in the community, called in rep- 
resentatives of several other firms to go over 
blueprints of heavy guns and parts. 

The firms found that among them they 
could swing the job. York Ice Machinery 
took the responsibility for a good-sized con- 
tract, which has been subcontracted widely, 
each plant doing what it could with what it 
had. 

In addition to expanding its normal pro- 
duction of refrigeration units and compres- 
sors to meet the demands of the Navy, York 
Ice Machinery is doing subcontracting work 
for some 25 firms, including York Safe & Lock. 

The Read Machinery Co.,.which had been 
making food mixers of all sizes and shapes tor 
a long time, began making food mixers for 
Army camps instead of for bakeries. Then it 
found that a powder mixer is very like a 
dough mixer turned upside down, ard it has 
gone:to work on them. 

Still not satisfied it was doing all it could, 
it contracted to construct a number of field 
pieces, subcontracting to nearby shops, in- 
cluding York Ice Machinery, all the operations 
it could not readily perform with its own 
facilities. 

Finally, a splendid situation has been 
achieved in the community where, in one 
way or another, almost every plant is working 
for every other plant. For example, the A. B. 
Farquhar Co., which has not neglected its 
farm machinery but which also has war con- 
tracts, subcontracts work to York Ice Machin- 
ery, which in turn has a contract of its own 
and does work for York Safe & Lock. 

But with all their conversion, the manufac- 
turers have not neglected production of nor- 
mal items. which are also necessary for war. 

Three chain manufacturers continued to 


“make chains--but for the Army and Navy in- 


stead of for civilian use. Similarly, roofing 
companies a false-teeth manufacturer, and 
shoe, shirt. and hosiery manufacturers con- 
tinued to make their regular products because 
the Army needed them. 

One way or another, the manufacturers of 
York have put virtually every suitable man 
and machine to work on wartime needs. 
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Synthetic Rubber Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Chicago Sun of March 25, 1942, 
entitled “Charge United States and In- 
dustry Blocked Synthetic Rubber.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHARGE UNITED STATES AND INDUSTRY BLOCKED 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER—WITNESSES TELL Two 
SENATE GROUPS OF PRE-WAR OPPOSITION 

(By Charles O. Gridley) 

WASHINGTON, March 24.--Because Govern- 
ment officials and industrialists refused to en- 
courage synthetic rubber production before 
the war, the public will go without tires for 
many months 

Testimony before two Senate committees 
today also revealed that a recommendation to 
President Roosevelt on synthetic rubber more 
than 18 months ago was not acted upon, 
and that large American oil companies re- 
fused to produce it despite successful demon- 
strations in Europe. 

William L. Batt, Director of the Raw Ma- 
terials Division of the War Production Board, 
told the special Senate Defense Investigating 
Committee that immediate construction of 
plants to produce 100,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber had been recommended by the former 
National Defense Advisory Commission on 
September 12, 1940 


OPPOSED, EXILE TESTIFIES 


At the same time M. M. Rosten, a Polish 
exile who formerly owned the largest syn- 
thetic p'ant in eastern Europe, testified be- 
fore a Senate agriculture subcommittee that 
the Standard Oil Co. and the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. had opposed his production of syn- 
thetic rubber from potatoes and other agri- 
cultural products. 

The National Defense Advisory Commission 
recommendation was rejected because it was 
believed in very-high quarters that crude 
rubber from the Dutch East Indies would be 
available indefinitely, Batt said. 

He conducted the rubber-research work for 
the old National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, but the memorandum on synthétic rub- 
ber was written by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
now the Government’s Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator. 

“If the Government feels there is any pos- 
sibility of our rubber supply being shut off, 
precautionary steps should be taken now, by 
building synthetic plants,” he said. 


SERIOUS CONSIDERATION URGED 


The committee feels that serious consid- 
eration should be given by appropriate Gov- 
ernment agencies toward expansion as quickly 
as possible of our productive capacity for syn- 
thetic rubber, now 5,000 tons a year. If this 
is increased to 100,000 tons, it would ccver 
our needs for strictly war purposes and, com- 
bined with existing stocks of crude and maxi- 
mum use of reclaimed, would enable the rub- 
ber industry to perform its vital functioning 
until more synthetic-rubber plants could be 
produced. 

The threat of war in the Indies was far 
distant in September 1940, when all attention 
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was concentrated on the possibte invasion of 
Great Britain. President Rocsevel* and Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator Jesse Jones decided 
that the time had not arrived for the Gov- 
ernment to undertake synthetic rubber pro- 
duction. 


PROGRAM TAKEN TO JONES 


The following October the National Defense 
Advisory Commission “wrapped up our syn- 
thetic-rubber program and took it over to 
Mr. Jones and his Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation,” Batt said. 

“I believe Mr. Jones has made it clear thet 
in discussions with the President the program 
was considered larger than necessary. He 
thought that some synthetic plants ought to 
be constructed but he also thought we were 
rather pessimistic in looking at the future as 
we did. 

“Things might have developed so Mr. Jones 
would have been right in thinking our pro- 
gram was too big. Unfortunately they did 
not.” 

HIGHER PRIORITY LIKELY 


Jones now has contracts or letters of in- 
tent for production of 300,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber in 1943 and 600,000 tons in 
1944, the witness said. Rubber production 
from petroleum, he predicted, would receive 
higher priorities than 100 octane gasoline. 
It now has priority over everything else ex- 
cept emergencies such as the repair of battle- 
ships, he said. 

“We have very definite hopes of reaching 
our fuli synthetic rubber production by the 
end of 1943,” Batt said. “We estimate it will 
cost from $500,000,000 to $1,000,000,000.” 

Rosten’s testimony before the agricultural 
subcommittee included the positive assertion 
that he had produced synthetic rubber from 
potatoes and other farm products as early as 
1927. The two American oil companies op- 
posed him at first, he said, on the ground 
that processes using petroleum as a base 
should have prior development. Later, 
through a monopoly supported by the Polish 
Government, the oil companies leased his 
firm and encouraged him to increase produc- 
tion of both synthetic rubber and alcohol, he 
testified. 





Supplementary Statement Regarding 
Failure To Convert to War Effort 
Immediately Nonessential Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
can MacArthur’s men lick the Japs with 
juke boxes, pinball games, and gum ma- 
chines, or do they need munitions, guns, 
and war machines? A week ago I rose 
on the ficor of the House to criticize the 
W. P. B. order which permitted business 
as usual for another 6 weeks to the manu- 
facturers of amusement machines and 
coin devices. 

Today when we are making an all-out 
effort to win the war, the continuance of 
nonessential activities will most cer- 
tainly extend the war and delay cur day 
of victory. The value of the life and 
blood of our men is much too high to 
allow the war to be extended even a min- 
ute beyond that actually needed to win. 
We should exert every fiber, force, and 
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effort to bring victory as early as pos- 
sible. 

If the order to close down the manu- 
facture of juke boxes and pinball games 
were made effective at once, it would 
mean that they would be geared up to 
war production 6 weeks sooner. Donald 
Nelson says that one plane now is worth 
many more later. Well, what are we 
waiting for? Because I am so concerned 
about this matter I wish to read the fol- 
lowing letter I sent this day to Mr. Nel- 
son, the Chairman of W. P. B.: 

Marcu 26, 1942. 
Mr. DonaLp M. NELSON, 
Chairman, War Production Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Netson: Recently the press 
carried a notice that the War Production 
Board issued an order closing down business 
as usual to the juke-box, p‘nball, and vend- 
ing-machine industries, effective May 1. The 
public is alarmed that nonessential activities 
are protracted instead of being cut and con- 
verted withott delay. 

I fail to see how these industries, purported 
to do an annual business of more than $110,- 
000,000, can contribute anything to the war 
effort by continuing to make a civilian 
product. I am informed that these indus- 
tries have a potential war production of 
$200,000,000. 

If this order is permitted to stand, vital 
materials that should be used in the manu- 
facture of munitions and war machines will 
be consumed for unwarranted civilian pur- 
poses. It is said that the average juke box 
contains enough brass to make 750 cartridge 
cases, enough steel to make 5 machine guns, 
and 125 of them enough aluminum to make 
a fighter plane. The war-production capac- 
ity of this industry should not be delayed 
but put into effect at once. If we are to 
make an all-out effort, let’s act at once. 

Let’s stop making juke boxes, pinball ma- 
chines, amusement devices, chewing gum, 
cigarette vending machines, and other non- 
essentials, and start making munitions with 
these materials, skilled labor, and equipment. 

The most recent news report is that these 
industries are speeding up their production 
of business-as-usual commodities to three 
times the February rate until May 1, when 
the production stops. 

All this is not meant in any way to criti- 
cize your remarkable record in effecting your 
gigantic task. I have full confidence in you 
and the excellent job you are doing-as Chair- 
man of the War Production Board. I write 
in order to urge the immediate conversion 
of all remaining industries, not now in war 
production, immediately—now—and not 6 
weeks hence. There is no good reason for 
delay, when the need for speed is so great. 
Six weeks from now may be too late. 

I call upon you, Mr. Nelson, to amend the 
orders above mentioned and see to it that 
conversion of all nonessential industries is 
effected at once. 

With all good wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
THAD F. WASIELEWSEI. 


Mr. Speaker, it may be said that these 
industries are merely assembling ma- 
chines using only parts already made. 
These parts are made of vital metals— 
they can be melted down and these basic 
metals put into wa, products 

Gentlemen, we must do everything in 
our power to have these and similar or- 
ders changed immediately. We must be 
aware that the war effort comes first not 
only on the oceans, in the air, and on the 
battlefields—but here at home—in our 
shops; and, yes, right here in Wash- 
ington. 


War Profiteering 
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HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Ricorp an editorial 
written under the title of Lay Off of Dy- 
namite, taken from the Atlantic City 
Press-Union, under date of Wednesday, 
March 25, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LAY OFF OF DYNAMITE 


Congress’ investigations reveal war profit- 
eering in the ranks of both capital and labor. 
What else could they reveal? Is there any 
human group of size in which sin and viola- 
tion of man-made law are not found? The 
biased, orter-be-a-law shouters on both sides 
of this fence apparently subscribe to the 
theory that just because we have laws against 
murder there will never be any murder com- 
mitted. : 

The hope is that Congress will do nothing 
impulsively and foolishly either to hamper 
honest capital or to embitter honest labor, 
both of which are overwhelmingly in the ma- 
jority. It will not pay to listen either to 
rabble rousers or labor baiters. This war will 
be won only with the warm cooperation of 
both capital and labor. Without this it can 
and probably will be lost. Those whose prej- 
udice and hatred against either side amounts 
to a fetish must be tolerated—even as the 
bore who talks too much or the nuisance who 
prolongs his visit after its purpose has been 
achieved. But there is no reason why Con- 
gress should follow their emotional idiocy 
into industrial stalemate and domestic revo- 
lution. 

Better to heed the President, who, as usual, 
seems to know what he is talking about. 





War Effort Requires Unity 
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HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I can 
assure the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman] and other gentlemen 
who have resolutions pending before the 
Rules Committee, that as soon as con- 
ditions will permit, we will begin hear- 
ings on many of the resolutions that are 
now pending before my committee. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I also wish 
to state to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RankKIn] and to the House that 
I fully agree with him, relative to the 
statement that he made a few minutes 
ago that this is not the time to create 
any race prejudice or trouble. I agree 


with him that we have enough trouble on 
hand, and enough discord, and it is my 
fervent hope that not only we here, but 
people everywhere will restrain them- 
selves from creating hatred and race 
prejudice which destroys the harmony 
and unity so vitally needed at this time. 

I feel that we should show to the en- 
emies that are trying to destroy us that 
we are a united people, all ready and 
willing to do our part in bringing about 
the defeat of the Axis, who are endeavor- 
ing, directly and indirectly, to destroy 
our solidarity and weaken our coopera- 
tion. Never in the history of our coun- 
try was there a greater need for a real 
joint effort to protect our Nation and 
our democratic form of government from 
such ruthless conniving foes. Therefore 
I hope that all of us will realize the need 
of full and complete harmony, unity, and 
cooperation. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the misquotes 
and misrepresentations, I feel that I owe 
it to myself, to the House, and to the 
country to make my position clear and 
stop unfair criticism and attacks from 
those whose aim it is, or seems to be, to 
assail everyone who has courage enough 
to express his views and who calls atten- 
tion to existing abuses and shortcomings. 

I admit that I have been, and am, and 
shall continue to be; interested in the 
cause of labor and in the cause of the 
masses, the underprivileged. But I am 
not in favor, nor have I ever condoned, 
chiseling labor leaders and unfair de- 
mands, and have addressed many letters 
and appeals to President Green, of the 
Federation of Labor, former President 
Lewis, of the C. I. O., and the present 
president, Murray, urging them, in the 
interest of labor, that the gains made by 
labor should not be sacrificed by juris- 
dictional strikes or by any strikes ever 
since we were so treacherously attacked. 
I have criticized unfair initiation fees, 
and, in fact, any unfair methods on the 
part of labor organizations. 

On the other hand, I have pointed out 
the unfair methods the industrial lead- 
ers are using to destroy legislation labor 
has taken nearly 60 years to bring about. 
I am not opposed to any industries or to 
capital when I criticize those that are 
avaricious and will stop at nothing to 
take advantage of labor for their own 
gain ana advantage. 

I condemn the leaders of these indus- 
tries and various corporations, trusts, 
and combinations who are guilty, who 
through various means try to create re- 
sentment and prejudice against the wage 
earners of our country. Especially those 
industrial leaders whose corporations are 
making all the way from 25 to 600 per- 
cent, who are taking advantage of the 
Government and now are trying to take 
advantage of their workers, and who have 
obtained contracts going intw billions at- 
a price based on present prevailing hours 
and wages and now try to increase their 
tremendous profits by eliminating their 
present wage scale and hours. 

Mr. Speaker, I have inserted in the 
Recorp letters showing that the wage 
earners and organizations from all over 
the United States are seeking and plead- 
ing and urging more and more work. A 
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great hue and cry is being raised by the 
manufacturers, contractors, and indus- 
tries about the extra pay and double pay 
on Sundays. As to time and a half for 
overtime, that is more than saved by the 
industries and employers because of the 
shorter space of time required to produce 
things, reducing the overhead. 

It is unfai: for anyone to charge me 
that I object to people writing to me or 
to other Members. What I resent and 
criticize and object to is the expensive 
propaganda on the part of industries 
containing falsehoods and misstatements 
trying to show unfairness of labor which 
is responsible for many well-meaning 
men and women writing letters, not real- 
izing that they are being misled and mis- 
informed by this false and misleading 
propaganda. 

Only the day before yesterday I 
showed whole pages of advertisements, 
pamphlets, and other publications trying 
to charge labor with curtailing the pro- 
duction of needed war materials. Many 
of these are manifestly unfair and not 
based on facts. Labor in this country is 
doing its share and its part and is willing 
to do more, and all it seeks is the oppor- 
tunity for a greater contribution to the 
war effort. The officers of these corpora- 
tions and associations responsible for 
this unfair propaganda that is creating 
discord are the ones that should be inves- 
tigated and their activities brought to 
light. 





Radio Program of the Fourth Degree, 
Knights of Columbus 
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HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix a moving and inspired ad- 
dress by Most Reverend Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, on the 
Nation-wide radio program of the 
Fourth Degree, Knights of Columbus, 
over station WEAF, Sunday, March 22, 
at 10:30 p. m. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Privileged to speak before the American 
Legion convention assembled in Boston on 
September 22, 1940, I closed my address with 
these words: “If through indifference or neg- 
ligence, if through penetration or permeation 
from without or corruption or disintegration 
from within, it shall come to pass that some 
day, some conqueror of democracy shall stand 
at the tomb of George Washington in Mount 
Vernon and with mock reverence and double 
meaning cynicism salute our country’s father 
with these words: ‘Washington, we are here 
to finish your work,’ God grant that I, for 
one, shall not be alive to know it!” 

On that occasion, 18 months ago today, 
comparatively few Americans believed that 
America would be obliged to fight for her 
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God-given rights. Tonight, however, there 
is no real American, soldier, sailor, or ma- 
rine, man, woman, or child who does not 
know that he must fight and, if necessary, 
die for the preservation of the God-given 
principles which have had their noblest 
practical exemplification in history in the 
Government of the United States of America. 

Long before the birth of our Republic, even 
from the very dawn of Christianity, the 
church proclaimed before the powers of pa- 
ganism and the tyrannical absolutism of 
monarchs: that all men are equal in their 
natural dignity, their destiny, and in the 
right to recognition by al their fellow hu- 
man beings. When we compare our phi- 
losophy of government with the bad politi- 
cal creed and the worse political practices of 
those powers that boast that they will con- 
quer us, it becomes indeed crystal clear that 
we are fighting for God-given rights. 

The credo of the founding fathers of cur 
country, the credo of the builders of the Na- 
tion, the credo of great-hearted, great-souled 
America follows from the truth that the in- 
dividual has natural rights, that all men are 
created politically free and equal by Divine 
and natural law, that sovereignty resides in 
the whole people and its object is their com- 
mon welfare, and that representatives in this 
sovereignty are selected by the people and are 
responsible to them. 

Yes; America fights for God-given rights, 
for her credo of religious freedom, industrial 
freedom, educational freedom, social freedom, 
freedom of speech, and of the press. America 
and Americans believe that these rights of 
freemen are inherent in their natures and 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. America 
and Americans believe that any political, 
social, or economic system which does not 
recognize the rights and duties arising from 
the fundamental dignity of human person- 
ality, is a vicious system, destructive of dem- 
ocratic government. Americans, true Ameri- 
cans, deplore and deprecate racism, hate, 
greed, violence, cruelty, and injustice. 
America, and we Americans, have only to look 
at the record and the wreckage caused by 
those governments who would now destroy 
us, to realize that the war we desired not, but 
to the winning of which we have dedicated 
all our manpower and resources, is being 
fought for our democratic way of life. Amer- 
ica and Americans have had a goodly measure 
of earthly happiness and unlimited oppor- 
tunities to improve our way of life, including 
also opportunities generously embraced on 
many occasions to help the peoples of coun- 
tries now treacherously alined against us. 

America and Americans are the benefici- 
aries of the enterprise and the sacrifices of 
forbears in gaining these God-given rights 
which we, their heirs, shall never, never, 
surrender. 

I hold no enmity toward any people. 
Hatred has no place in my life. I love all men 
as brothers in Christ. But I am 1 of 130,- 
000,000 Americans and millions and millions 
of other persons who are at war against any 
system of government which would destroy 
the things we cherish most. 

Not alone as an American citizen glorying 
in this precious heritage of God-given rights 
do I speak to you tonight. I am also a Catho- 
lic. I recognize and honor not only the 
natural rights of the individual but the God- 
like character of his immortal soul. Where- 
fore, if as Americans we are fighting the 
would-be destroyers of our God-given rights, 
as men and women we are fighting against 
our very selves for the achievement of the 
innate longing of our souls—Christian perfec- 
tion. The chief means to that victory is 
fidelity to our religious convictions and to 
the teachings of the Ten Commandments. 
It is an important and a difficult battle, but 
we know that men who fulfill their duties 
to God are the pillars of a nation at war or 
in peace, 
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George Washington realized this truth 
when he said: “Of all the dispositions and 
habits which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are their indispensable 
support.” 

President Coolidge reiterated this truth 
when he declared: “Religion is the only source 
of moral pewer and the foundations of the 
Nation will fall if faith is lost.” Franklin 
Roosevelt more often than any other Presi- 
dent has repeatedly emphasized this truth. 

But nations may be destroyed not only by 
foreign enemies but also by internal de- 
cadence. Are our God-given rights also en- 
dangered by enemies within our borders? 
They most certainly are. Our freedoms are 
abused in the very name of freedom. Only 
last week she Supreme Court of the United 
States vindicated one of our freedoms—the 
freedom of speech—-against those who abused 
it by cursed vicious language. The fifth 
column of the saboteurs of our factories and 
public utilities has its counterpart in the 
filth column of those who piously shout 
“censorship” if they are not permitted freely 
to exercise their venal, venemous, diabolical 
debauching of the minds and bodies of our 
boys and girls. I am against censorship, but 
that does not mean that I must condone 
those who wish to include among America’s 
freedoms the freedom to kill the bodies and 
souls of their fellow Americans, the freedom 
to be cruel, the freedom to be obscene, the 
freedom to steal, and the freedom to spread 
disease. If these false freedoms come, Amer- 
ica’s God-given rights will go; and America’s 
liberty, the most precious of our posses- 
sions—dearer to us than life—will succumb 
to tyranny and America will die 

Shall our liberty our democracy, our coun- 
try, our God-given rights be bombed or 
wrenched away? Shall blows from without 
or stabs and poison from within rob us of our 
God-given rights and destroy our God-blessed 
country? .The answer must be “No.” Let us 
hope and pray, let us work and fight, let us 
live and die that America and America’s God- 
given rights shall not perish from the earth. 





Women in War Industries 
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HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, March 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent address entitied “Women’s Jobs 
in War Industries,” delivered by Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WOMEN’S JOBS IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


I am very glad to have this opportunity 
to talk about women’s jobs in war industries 
with personnel directors and factory man- 
agers—the tremendous production effort de- 
manded of industry for the months to come 
will lie to the greatest extent on your 
shoulders. 

The time has passed when an employer 
could depend soiely on men to fill his work 
benches and his drafting tables; no more can 
he believe that the labor supply of men is 
plentiful or that he can hire it away from 
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some competitor at a higher wage. And, of 
course, the time is long past when jobs in 
factories can be described as requiring a 
strong back and a weak mind. I saw a news 
item the other day where someone said that 
the delicate essentials of airplane construc- 
tion can be done very well by women, at the 
sacrifice only of long fingernails. 

There has been an overnight shift in 
women's position; the sudden entrance of the 
country into war has moved them from the 
second line of defense workers to the front 
line. It probably will be necesasry to use 
them to the fullest extent, according to Gen- 
eral Hershey and Colonel Battley, who is 
Chief of the Labor Section of the War De- 
partment. 

Women are not yet employed as extensively 
as war workers as they are in factory work in 
peacetime. By war workers I mean those 
employees who have been added to the labor 
force of the country, in whatsoever capacity, 
because of the war-production program. 
That this is changing rapidly is shown by 
information we have collected on our visits 
to plants made since December 7. The 
Women’s Bureau made some surveys last year 
of defense industries, and now we are check- 
ing on the progress made in the employment 
of women since that time. For example, the 
following story of how one company took 
care to place women most efficiently is of 
great interest: 

In April an airplane assembly plant as an 
experiment employed 16 girls and placed some 
of them in the covering and paint depart- 
ments, others in electrical assemblies. The 
experin.ent was so successful that at the end 
of the year they were employing 500 women, 
but also they were utilizing women in nearly 
all productive processes throughout the plant, 
including the machine shop, and even on the 
final assembly. Most of the jobs on which 
they start th girls in this plant take only a 
few days of breaking-in, and then the girls 
are upgraded through in-plant training and 
supplementary courses. 
or 90 percent of the girls had had either fac- 
tory experience in other industries or pre- 
employment training. The plant has these 
courses 24 hours a day, and all are open to 
women. In addition to other courses, some 
are taking riveting and sheet-metal work. 
(This is the only plant visited by the Wom- 
en’s Bureau to date where all in-plant courses 
are opei to women.) 

This is the plant whose total employment 
rose from 1,255 at the beginning of 1940 to 
4,500 by the end of 1940, with no women 
employed at all, and in January 1942 there 
were over 500 women out of the 6,000 total 
employed 

And here are late reports from our most 
recent visits to other aircraft plants: 

One plant having none but male employees 
expects to take on 6,000 women by the sum- 
mer of 1942 

An aircraft assembly plant is making plans 
to take more women; at present they have 27 
Women on the production line, and this may 
increase to 2,000 by summer. They will first 
be tried in the electrical department and on 
small precision assembly. 

In another aircraft assembly plant consid- 
eration is being given to future employment 
of women; they are being seriously consid- 
ered for light woodwork operations, electrical 
assemblies, taping and doping, and tube as- 
semblies at present. There is one woman 
engineer in this plant and nine women only 
on the production line. 

One large company, with branch plants in 
different parts of the country, is trying out 
women in one of its locations, with the ex- 
pectation of hiring them elsewhere as soon 
as results are known and plans formulated for 
Various occupations . 

As to what might be the picture, if we 
follow the same pattern as shown in British 
experience, the aircraft plants i this country 
employ only an infinitesimal proportion of 
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women, whereas in England they comprise 40 
to 50 percent of the workers. {In small-arms 
ammunition 40 percent of the workers in this 
country are women, compared to 80 percent 
in Wales. 

What are the prospects for women being 
readily absorbed into the rapidly expanding 
production program? 

In the first place, new jobs have been cre- 
ated through the break-down of big processes 
into the simpler and less skilled operations. 
The phenomenal need for more workers to 
produce more fighting equipment makes man- 
datory a job analysis to break down certain 
processes so that they will be within the reach 
of the great potential woman labor supply. 
A new tooling up may be necessary. Shorter 
training periods are called for. Haste in pro- 
duction is the order of the day. 

These jobs constitute a sort of no man’s 
land in regard to occupations and sex. They 
are restricted by no traditions as to whether 
they should be done by men or women. To 
draw hard and fast lines betwsen men’s and 
women’s jobs is out of the question. The 
recruitment of women is easier than that of 
men simply because there is a larger volume 
of women ready to be hired. 

Last week Mr. Hillman said more than 
1,000,000 women will be needed to work on 
the production of war materials for our long, 
hard war 

In cur present surveys we are finding that 
women are being employed in the machine 
shops, 0. the assembly lines, and at inspection 
posts. 

I was asked t. make a fairly quick presenta- 
tion of major points, as I understand ques- 
tions will follow. So I read now a list of 
occupations 

Some jobs can be done equally well by men 
or women, such as milling machines; light 
punch and forming presses; bench and 
watchmakers’ lathes; burring, polishing, lap- 
ping, buffing—on lathes; packing, labeling. 

Some jobs can be done even better by 
women because of certain peculiarly feminine 
qualifications: Painstaking, tedious work re- 
quiring great patience, finger dexterity. 
Women adapt themselves readily to repetitive 
jobs requiring constant alertness if not skill, 
strong fingers and tireless wrists, with no 
flagging Examples are: Drill presses; assem- 
bly—all types; winding coils and armatures; 
soldering; taping; painting-—all kinds (spray, 
stencil, radium, touch-up); visual inspection. 

But women can do certain notably skilled 
work, after training. Women have the ability 
to work to precise tolerances, can detect 
variations of ten-thousandths of an inch. 
Women can make careful adjustments at 
high speed with great accuracy. Illustrations 
of such skill are: Welding; sheet metal form- 
ing and riveting; light turret lathes; light- 
duty hand and automatic screw machines; 
setting-up machines; production, planning, 
routing; tracing, drafting. 

You will want to know what particular war 
industries the Women's Bureau has surveyed, 
because it is these studies of ours that form 
the basis for the preceding evaluation of 
occupations. 

We have been in aircraft-assembly plants, 
in aircraft-parts plants, in ordnance plants 
making ammunition for small arms and for 
artillery, in machine-tool plants, in various 
plants making instruments such as aircraft 
instruments (speed indicators, altimeters, 
gages, and so forth), optical, surgical, and 
dental instruments and fire-controi instru- 
ments. By the latter I mean the auxiliary 
equipment of a heavy gun for controlling its 
fire, proper aiming, and setting the shell 
fuze. 

We have been in New England, in the Far 
West, in Texas, in the Middle West, on the 
eastern seaboard. 

We have summarized the principal opera- 
tions and have appraised the employment 
opportunities for women in the various 
plants in these industries. In our reports 
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you will note we have shown whether the 
operations at present are performed by men 
or women, whether the proportion of women 
could be increased, whether women could be 
used entirely, and where with some train- 
ing women could be used. And we have 
been frank to say if the job is not suitable 
for women at all. I am going to take each of 
these industries and indicate very briefly 
what our findings have been: 

In aircraft assembly, one-fourth to one- 
third of the jobs might be filled by women. 
To mention a few of the departments: 

Fifty to seventy-five percent of drill-press 
work could be done by women, after training. 

Fifty percent of the bench work could be 
done by women. 

All of the jobs in tubing could be done by 
women. 

Twenty to twenty-five percent in fuselage 
could be done by women. 

Thirty-five percent of the jobs in work on 
wings and 70 percent of the work on control 
surfaces. 

Twenty percent of the jobs in press and 
metal forming could be done by women. 

After experience in simpler machines, 
women can operate light turret lathes and 
hand-screw machines, shaping cylindrical 
surfaces. 

In contrast to the aircraft industry, the 
plants making ammunition for small arms 
and for artillery already employ large num- 
bers of women. Of 28 operations in small 
arms ammunition, women were the only 
workers On 7, and it was considered that 
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on 12 others (the remaining 9 were unsuit- 
able for women, due chiefly to the physical 
strength required). In the heavier artillery 
ammunition, of the 46 operations observed, 
6 were entirely in the hands of women, 29 
could greatly increase the use of women, and 
11 were considered unsuitable. In the me- 
chanical time-fuze department of a Gov- 
ernment arsenal, 3 years ago only 2 percent 
of the workers were women, now 96 percent 
are women, and more fuzes are being pro- 
duced per employee than ever before. There 
has beeh a complete change in the break- 
down of operations. 

In plants making instruments, women 
could do 75 percent of the assembly work 
in aircraft instruments. Binoculars are the 
only fire-control instrument on which women 
are employed extensively; women undoubt- 
edly could be trained to do some of the work 
on optical instruments. More women could 
be used in surgical- and dental-instrument 
making, though the former would never af- 
ford any marked opportunity for women; in 
the making of clinical thermometers women 
are not employed on all the major processes. 

Women have been definitely handicapped 
by lack of training. So is anyone—but my 
point is that the vocational-training courses 
have not been opened to women as readily 
as to men, and in some important cases, not 
opened to them at all. We wanted women to 
have a place in the defense-training program 
which would give them a start or send-off 
in the manipulative skills in machine opera- 
tion and bench work, in inspection, and so on. 

Of 1,778.000 persons given training in the 
vocational training classes for national de- 
fense. since the beginning of the program in 
July 1940, about 17,000 were women (less 
than 1 percent). These figures are up to 
December 1, 1941, and since then presumably 
more women are admitted. The National 
Youth Administration has trained women up 
to 25 years of age for defense industries, and 
the Work Projects Administration has given 
training to some women. 

I am talking, of course, not about sewing 
power-machine-operator courses or cooking 
or nurses’ aide training—but training in 
metal work, in electrical assembly, and the 
like. 








It seems to us that there should be a more 
noticeable trend toward hiring older women, 
for dropping the bars against women in their 
late thirties, or even in the forties. Some of 
these have had excellent industrial experi- 
ence. A California Department of Employ- 
ment report shows that some employers were 
of the opinion that the upper age limit would 
be extended to 40 or even 45 years of age, and 
in this survey there was found to be no 
noticeable increase or decrease in productiv- 
ity in relation to age although the companies 
generally believed that women over 35 would 
be less desirable workers than the younger 
women. Conditions now are not peacetime 
normal conditions—the middle-aged woman 
whose experience and adaptability demon- 
strate fitness should be hired 

Most recent reports from our current visits 
to plants indicate that pre-employment 
training is not considered necessary for the 
jobs women are being hired for, and I look 
to immediate widespread hiring of women 
for the so-called first jobs in the factories, 
the simpler semiskilled ones. 

If women are to progress and be effectively 
employed, they should not be restricted to 
the least skilled jobs, and we want to see 
supplementary training opened to them. All 
aircraft manufccturing centers have train- 
ing programs for men, for example, but 
only in one plant-—of all those visited by the 
Women’s Bureau to date—do we know that 
all the supplementary courses are open to 
women, that they can enter any course they 
choose. We would like to see women taught 
the related skills, such as blueprint readirg, 
shop mathematics speeds and needs of cut- 
ting tools, use ol scales and micrometers. 
Our recent visits to plants show that women 
are taking blueprint reading wherever such 
courses are open to them; other courses 
chosen by them are machine shop, sheet 
metal, riveting, drafting. In one plant, a few 
women were receiving supplementary train- 
ing as lead men and supervisors, but in its 
elaborate apprenticeship training program no 
women were found An ordnance plant in 
the Middle West sent 20 women and 205 men 
east for special training in a Government 
arsenal, so that on their return they could 
train new employees 

You will note in our surveys and evaluation 
of occupations suitable for women, how many 
of the processes and jobs could be satisfac- 
torily handled by women if only they had 
supplementary training. 

I want to emphasize the availability of 
trained professional women for plant jobs 
other than the production-line jobs. A news 
item the other day.said that electrical manu- 
facturing companies are asking for women 
college graduates who have concentrated in 
mathematics chemistry, or physics, to serve 
as assistant engineers for work on estimates 
and mathematical computations, some wo- 
men wil] also be able to find positions as 
radio physicists and technicians. A large 
manufacturing concern wanted a woman col- 
lege graduate trained in mathematics to 
teach shop mathematics to mechanics who 
are taking in-service training. 

Some of the engineering schools of the uni- 
versities are opening their defense training 
courses to women The courses qualify 
women for positions as draftsmen, inspectors, 
supervisors, engine testing, computation, and 
a wide range of prec:sion work. There were, 
in November 1941, 4,436 women enrolled in 
these courses in 124 colleges and universities. 

Supervision of women presents no different 
problems than supervisicn of men, but if the 
foreman resents the introduction of women 
into the plant—be it conscious or unconscious 
on his part—or if the men themselves dislike 
the presence of women in the once monastic 
atmosphere, there is not likely to be that 
smocthness or efficiency that results in ade- 
quate production. Certainly the personnel 
Officials, and management itself, should be 
aware of any attitudes that would hinder the 
plant’s highest efficiency. 
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A California survey, made by the California 
Department of Employment, of plants em- 
ploying women in war production showed 
that as a whole men and women employees 
worked satisfactorily together. In all the 
plants surveyed men and women were em- 
ployed on the same job at the same rate of 
pay, very often working side by side. One 
employer preferred to have the men and 
women work together and believed that the 
women’s higher rate of production would re- 
sult in an increase in the men’s rate of pro- 
duction. In some, it was found that the men 
employees -had at first resented the employ- 
ment of women, ridiculing the idea and work- 
ing with the women only in a condescending 
manner. In one plant resentment on the 
part of the various supervisors was the most 
formidable obstacle in introducing women 
workers; these men had not previously super- 
vised women and at first found it disagree- 
able. Within a short time the men who were 
in charge of women workers agreed that they 
were at least as easy to supervise as were men. 
The men workers felt women should be em- 
ployed on the less skilled jobs, small-machine 
operations, and inspection, and resented the 
employment of women on machines requir- 
ing unusual mechanical ability. Of course, 
the theory that “women have no mechanica) 
ability, interest, or aptitude” was exploded in 
the last World .War 

In all of the plants visited in this Cali- 
fornia survey, the employment of women was 
found satisfactory; in all instances there was 
an increase in production per hour of work 
and a lowering of the cost per unit. 

Reports we received in. January from our 
own plant visits are of interest: 

In one large plant (aircraft) all foremen 
seemed satisfied with women. 

A foreman in the electrical assembly de- 
partment of an aircraft plant said that only a 
small part now of the force were women, 
but he would use them on all jobs in his de- 
partment if he could get them. 

Firms in instrument making, with large 
numbers of women, found them satisfactory 
and made no mention of the disciplinary 
problems feared by other employers 

One aircraft firm, when our agent visited it, 
said discipline was a bad feature of mixed 
groups; our agent did report that the disci- 
pline seemed bad, many of the workers were 
out of supplies, and there was considerable 
talking and playing among mixed groups of 
boys and girls; when it was pointed out to the 
plant official that this was due to lack of 
supervision and proryér management, he 
agreed that this was true. 

We believe that it is important to have a 
woman personnel official on the administra- 
tive staff. In some plants we have visited, a 
woman is in charge of personnel matters 
where women employees are concerned or 
plans are under way to employ one as soon 
as the extra numbers of women are hired. 
But in others there is on.iy 2 matron or so- 
called hostess in charge of the women’s serv- 
ice rooms; these act as counselors to the girls 
in some plants. 

Working conditions are good in the plants 
we have visited. The Women’s Bureau rec- 
ommends the 8-hour day, with 3 shifts if 
necessary. We recommend that wage rates 
for women, including the entrance rates, be 
equal to those for men workers. As to night 
work, we believe investigation of each plant 
wanting to use women on a night shift should 
be made by the proper State authorities to 
determine whether there is a real need for 
such employment. We believe such permis- 
sion should be granted only for the duration 
of the war. The following standards for em- 
ployment that we recommend apply equally 
to men and women: 

Half-hour meal period with opportunity 
for hot meal. 

Best possible lighting and ventilation ar- 
rangements. 

Special effort to prevent, wherever feasible, 
either constant standing or sitting, through 
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providing seats adjusted to the worker and 
the work. 

Safe work clothing, all essential accessories 
(cap, goggles, gloves, shoes). 

Carefully guarded machines and all other 
safety precautions. 

Adequate first-aid equipment and medical 
department. 

Adequate washing, drinking, and toilet fa- 
cilities, also lunch room, dressing room, rest 
room. 

Employers who decide to hire women for 
the first time are in some instances per- 
turbed as to the need tc make plant adjust- 
ments to women’s needs. I do not feel it 
necessary to make comment on this; practi- 
cally all plants being built now have provided 
service facilities for women, or can easily 
convert plant space for them. Some employ- 
ers, we find, are waiting to add extra facilities 
until the extra numbers of women are hired. 
Only in one plant was the premium on plant 
space so great that adding service facilities 
for more women seems a deterring factor on 
their greater employment. The California 
survey shows that plant changes were neces- 
sary when women were added to the staff, but 
it was generally agreed the expense was rela- 
tively little. We can give you a few figures 
if you wili write us. 

We shall be glad also to send any of you 
our five reports on the surveys we have made. 
And I want to call your attention to the 
bulletins we have published regarding stand- 
ards of employment for women workers, also 
available for distribution. 

Since women have become such an impor- 
tant part of the Nation’s labor force for war 
production, the Women’s Bureau realizes that 
for managements hiring women for the first 
time certain problems are bound to arise un- 
der the many differing circumstances. There- 
fore, we stand ready at all times to advise 
individual employers and plant officials as to 
occupations, standards, policies, and proce- 
dures to promote women’s efficiency and to 
safeguard their health as workers 


LET 


The Four Freedoms Get a Shave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, not 
long ago the President of the United 
States proclaimed to the world his now 
famous “four freedoms.” 

One of these four freedoms is our free- 
dom of religious worship—a sacred pos- 
session of the people of the United States 
for more than a century and a half. 
American citizens need not make apology 
to any man for their religion—no matter 
how far afield their religion may go from 
that of the majority. 

Repeatedly efforts have been made to 
make the District of Columbia a proving 
ground for certain types of blue-law leg- 
islation—a proving ground to the extent 
that those who would curtail certain in- 
alienable rights granted for religious free- 
dom under the Constitution may say, 
“Congress has set the example in the Na- 
tion’s Capital so our States should follow 
the plan.” 

The latest effort in this direction came 
the other day in the form of the so-called 
barber bill, which was passed by this 
House. I opposed the bill, spoke against 
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it, and voted against it, because it is not 
a barber bill, but a religious bill. The 
reasons assigned for this bill are grossly 
misleading. 

A union shop or a limitation of hours 
per week are not the issue and form no 
part of my basis for opposition because 
if other crafts are to receive the benefit 
of maximum hours, certainly the bar- 
bers are entitled to the same benefits. 
However, I have yet to find in any of the 
labor legislation previously passed by this 
Congress any such provision as contained 
in this bill which establishes a religious 
belief as a factor in working or operating 
a business. Under this bill a man with 
minority religious views, differing from 
the majority, is put on trial before the 
Board of Barber Examiners, and that 
board determines whether he can oper- 
ate his barber shop in accordance with 
his religious beliefs. It is that phase of 
this bill to which I object. 

Certainly no Member of this House 
would for one moment stand in the way 
of any steps to protect the public health, 
public safety, and general welfare of the 
people of the District of Columbia. That 
is what section 2 of this bill sets up as 
the purposes of the measure. 

But wherein is the public health, pub- 
lic safety, and general welfare of the 
people of the District served by forcing a 
religious minority group before a court 
of barber examiners in order that their 
religious beliefs may be passed upon as a 
requisite of doing business? 

This bil] is a direct thrust at religous 
minorities and a curb on religious free- 
dom—the very thing the President said 
we are fighting to preserve. The “four 
freedoms’ have been given a shave. 

Under this bill~a majority of the 
barbers—without consideration of re- 
ligious beliefs—decide upon what day 
they shail close, and then all shops are 
required to close on the day selected. It 
does not in any way set up religious be- 
liefs as a standard for selecting a closing 
day. and no barber is required to prove 
that he nas any religious beliefs which 
cause him to vote with the majority. But 
the minute someone, because of his re- 
ligious beliefs, opens on the day selected 
for closing by the majority. and then 
closes his shop on another day in ac- 
cordance with his own beliefs, he is hailed 
before the examining board and threat- 
ened with having his license revoked un- 
less he can present “a proper showing 
duly made before the Board of Barber 
Examiners by the proprietor to the effect 
that the adopted closing day conflicts 
with the tenets of his religion.” 

If this bill becomes a law, it will estab- 
lish a new kind of a court. It gives the 
Board of Barber Examiners judicial pow- 
ers. Any barber not complying with this 
measure, if it becomes law, is immedi- 
ately put to a religious test. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, article VI, 
says: 

No religious test shall ever be required as 
& qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 


Under this bill an appointive board is 
given the power to do, with respect to an 
individual’s right to earn a living, what 
Congress cannot constitutionally do with 
respect to a public official. The only 
Way a man can be exempt from the pro- 


visions of this act is by a religious test. 
No other interpretation can be put upon 
the exemption clause. 

Just what a man will be required to do 
to convince the religious trial board that 
his religion would be adversely affected 
is not set forth in the bill. Neither are 
standards in it to guide in duly making 
a proper showing. This would be left to 
the whim of the board. 

There is already on the law books of 
the District of Columbia a law requiring 
barber shops to close 1 day in 7. This 
gives the proprietor the authority to say 


what day he shall close. If you will care- , 


fully read the hearings on the pending 
bill, you will find that the flaw about 
which the barbers are complaining is 
that it merely provides that the barber 
shop shall close 1 day in 7, but does not 
say that a barber can only work 6 days. 
In other words, he is free to work 6 days 
in the shop which regularly employs 
him and then on the day his employer 
closes shop he can go over and work in a 
shop that is open on that day. I agree 
with the barbers that this is a most un- 
fair condition, but the remedy lies in an 
entirely different approach from the one 
which is here made requiring a religious 
test. Public Law 580, of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, provides that it shall be 
“unlawful for a person to maintain 7 
days consecutively any establishment 
wherein the occupation, etc., of barber- 
ing is pursued.” Note that this applies 
to persons who maintain barber shops. 
Nothing is said about regulation of bar- 
ber employees. A simple amendment 
could prevent these men working 7 days 
a week. 

I heartily agree with Madison in his 
statement: 

It is proper to take alarm at the first ex- 
periment upon our liberties. 


If the Congress of the United States 
has the right to set up a religious test 
in the District of Columbia, it has a right 
to set it up for the whole United States— 
for all the territory for which it legis- 
lates. If we can enact a law for barbers 
that demands a religious test to make it 
effective, then we can do it for farmers, 
for bus drivers, for railroad engineers, 
and for every other class. 

If we do this, we will be embarking 
upon a very dangerous course, one that 
can only be fraught with evil. 





Tulelake’s Tenth Birthday 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARRY L. ENGLEBRIGHT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago there was a new town born in 
my district, the town of Tulelake. It was 
not a boom town. There was no flare 
of trumpets announcing its advent. The 
Bureau of Reclamation merely staked 
out some lots in accordance with a 
planned plat on public land and auc- 
tioned them. It was in the midst of the 
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Tulelake division of the Klamath Fed- 
eral reclamation project, in the extreme 
northern part of California. 

The new irrigated farms around and 
about Tulelake have flourished, and so 
has the town itself. As a footnote to the 
story of development of the West by irri- 
gation, I would like to call the attention 
of Members of the Congress to an article 
by B. E. Hayden, superintendent of the 
Klamath project, entitled “Tulelake’s 
Tenth Birthday,” published in the March 
1942 issue of the Reclamation Era. The 
article is as follows: 


TULELAKE’S TENTH BIRTHDAY 
(By B. E. Hayden) 


From the beginning, it was apparent to 
those who planned the Klamath irrigation 
project that somewhere within the area of 
the Tule Lake division a trading center and 
shipping point would be needed. To pro- 
vide it, a town site of 160 acres near the 
center of the agricultural area was selected 
and platted in 1930. 

Thus, deliberately, was the new reclama- 
tion town, now 10 years old, brought into 
being. 

The name selected for the new town was 
Tulelake, and the first sale of lots was held 
on the ground April 15, 1931, when 209 lots, 
with an appraised value of $17,100, were of- 
fered at auction. On that day 123 lots were 
sold for a total value of $14,467. The high- 
est price paid for one lot was $700 (this same 
lot sold 8 years later for $3,400) Since not 
all lots offered were sold, the sale was ad- 
journed for 3 days and resumed in Klamath 
Falls, Oreg., on April 18, at which time 9 lots 
were sold for $945 B E. Hayden and J. W. 
Taylor, both Bureau of Reclamation em- 
Pployees, acted as superintendent aud auc- 
tioneer, respectively. 

Tule Lake covered .shallowly about 96,000 
acres originally near the northern boundary 
of California It had no outlet and was 
fed by Lost River, which has a recorded 
maximum flow of 9,000 second-feet. The an- 
nual inflow ranged from about 84,000 to 427,- 
000 acre-feet. 

Between 1910 and 1912, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation in constructing early units of the 
great Kiamath project, built Clear Lake 
storage dam, Lost River diversion dam, and 
Lost River diversion channel which, together, 
permitted the storage and diversion to Kla- 
math River, of nearly all of the run-off that 
had supplied Tule Lake. 

After 1912 Tule Lake receded, uncovering a 
considerable area of very level and very fer- 
tile land suitable for farming. These lands 
were leased to the highest bidder for a few 
years while canals were prepared, and drains 
and structures for their irrigation were pro- 
vided. Some of the crops grown were near 
maximums; 65 bushels of wheat, 100 bushels 
of barley, and 125 bushels of oats were not 
exceptional. 

The first homestead land was opened for 
settlement in 1922, and other openings were 
announced as construction of the irrigation 
system progressed. The latest opening was 
on October 25, 1937, which brought the en- 
tered area to 25,656 acres. About 7,000 acres 
yet remain for settlement. 

It was in the midst of this very fertile area 
of approximately 33,000 acres of homestead 
lands that Tulelake was placed. Already, 25,- 
656 acres surrounding the town have been 
settled by farmers from ail parts of the coun- 
try in tracts of from 40 to 80 acres each. 
About 100 units are yet to be opened. In ad- 
dition to the homestead lands, there are also 
some 20,000 acres of equally fertile lands 
tributary to Tulelake that, owing to physical 
conditions, will always be leased to the high- 
est bidder for agricultural purposes. 

In a few years, more lots were needed in 
the new town. On April 10, 1936, another 
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sale was held in Tulelake. At this offering, 
96 lots, with total appraised value of $8,925, 
were sold for $12,36150. Remaining unsold 
ots were picked up from time to time, so that 
t the end of 1938 ail lots in the original 
t had been sold. 

Few towns supported entirely by agricul- 
ture have had the spectacular growth that 
Tulelake has experienced. Scarcely had the 
auctioneer’s voice died away when plans for 
construction were in evidence. Within a few 
weeks a number of business buildings were 
under construction. The erection of tempo- 
rary, then permanent, homes were soon un- 
der way, and by the end of one year the town 
of Tulelake was a prosperous and growing 
village. The population at the present time 
is estimated at 1,200, although the 1940 cen- 
sus gave only 781 

A considerable growth for Tulelake had 
been anticipated, however, and the Bureau 
had reserved a 120-acre tract adjoining the 
town site on the south for future develop- 
ment. Early in 1939, the town council re- 
quested the Bureau to open for sale a strip 
1 block wide along the full width—-one- 
half mile—of the town site. Accordingly, 
survey was made in 1939 of 6 blocks, con- 
taining a total of 84 lots. After considerable 
preliminary work, this new area was taken 
into the incorporated town A sale was held 
on the ground August 6, 1941, and all lots 
in the annexed area were sold for a total of 
$11,490. The maximum price paid was $440 
for a lot on Third Street. which had been ap- 
praised at $300 3 

The first business establishment to be 
undertaken was the Siskiyou Implement & 
Tractor Co., started in 1930, the year prior to 
the first lot sale, by Earl Ager. Mr Ager, 
in 1935, opened up a grocery store on Main 
Street (Third Street) Business increased so 
rapidly that he was soon forced to enlarge 
his establishment to several times its origi- 
nal capacity In 1940 he put up a modern 
building, 82 by 100 feet dimensions, which 
houses one of the most up-to-date general 
grocery businesses in northern California. 

Some idea of the diversity and extent of 
business activity in this little reclamation 
town may be had from the following list of 
business establishments: 


E 


General merchandise stores_............. 3 
GRO FRING. nk bk eticndccdscneds 
FE lt acct bibitinitkhiwide bcmnna une 3 
RORGMIRREY CUE sn caw cectcbdcsodcndues + 
OORT IEG he ba ibid ccidinaniinee 9 
Ie Sa Neti nnicintiiiondedpsiiamesilbnis 2 
ON iia ies ree cnticnatitocnen nemrcsnibicte 2 
ai lak dich ahs cedaberervenes ervveicleinkindsy 3 
ee eee Se co ot aie uaaed 3 
PRE MOUs a cnetibdldicidiceatiodeuawes 2 
RAs lati dp ddccdnwkonnanad 2 
I Gigs Ste Soo on cde ndus 3 
Feed and warehouse stores_..........-.-. 3 
I I i ki ict Sct cnthecns nitions 2 
is te den dihitentcccnnsecae 2 
PUN MOOUNB oie iebnct adm ncndimnin 1 
Pee GR I SOONERS aise sick Ss cs dccec 4 
I nb ahi ca hittinide cidnitniisnmdnntne 2 
a a sen insistent 4 
Be i ipn tein ininbindnens 4 
SR tin ies insane dale tiindbih tees 1 


Tulelake schools are well equipped and are 
maintained at the high standard required 
throughout the State. Enrollment in high 
school is 176 and in the grades is 200 pupils. 

The town council has recently installed a 
water system at a cost of approximately 
$50,000 and a sewer system at about an equal 
cost. The gross tax valuation of the town is 
$600,000 at 100 percent valuation 

Immediately adjacent to the town is the 
Tule Lake Bird Reserve, recognized as the 
finest shooting area in California, where 
sportsmen come every fall for the open season 
on water fowl from points as far distant as 
Los Angeles. During this period all hotels 
and auto camps are overcrowded. 
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The Farmers and the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Mr. 
M. W. Thatcher, chairman of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union Legislative Com- 
mittee, over the National Broadcasting 
System, during the National Farm and 
Home Hour, under the .auspices of the 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


When people fight each other with modern 
implements of war it creates a ghastly picture. 
The suffering in all of its aspects is indescrib- 
able. The hoirors of it nauseate every decent 
thinking and feeling person. But really this 
kind of a war merely is the concentration, in 
a shorter period of time, of that which has 
constantly been going on through the cen- 
turies' Families are rendered heartbroken by 
the immediate loss of a loved one, or their 
home, or their country Lives and hopes are 
thus destroyed. In a war that’s done quickly. 

In an exploitive, unfair economy we get the 
same results, cnly they are not so noticeable. 
The results come over a longer period of time. 
The family may have worked hard on the farm 
for 25 years, but because of inability to pay a 
debt or some taxes, they are thrown off the 
farm in old age, and, of course, lives are thus 
destroyed, hopes are gone, and they are just 
as ruined as though it had happened in a 
month of warfare. 

There is no organization in the United 
States which is more faithfully supporting 
this administration in the prosecution of this 
war, for the preservation of our country, than 
is the National Farmers’ Union. Our record is 
clear and open. The National Farmers’ Union, 
however, insists on keeping the record clear 
as to what causes war and what this particu- 
lar war is about. Like wheels within wheels, 
wars always have wars within wars. 

At the time of war, with its hysteria, people 
are more easily fooled by selfish operators 
than when the country has so-called peace. 
The National Farmers’ Union has been in war 
with the exploitation in our system of econ- 
omy since the creation of the National 
Farmers’ Union.- It was created to correct 
maladjustments in our economy; to eliminate 
foul practices bearing heavily on the average 
farmer Labor organized for the same reason. 
For illustration, it is only 100 years ago that 
the laboring man’s child did not have the 
advantage of public schools. Schools 100 
years ago were available only to children 
whose parents had funds to buy their educa- 
tion. 

Unbelievable as it may seem, we are nuw 
having war within war at Washington. The 
metropolitan press has so much to report 
about what is happening all over the wor'd 
and people are so intensely interested in war 
results that the people are missing some of 
the wheels within wheels, the war within war. 

Strong, powerful groups in industry, and 
business, and finance, and even a smug farm 
organization, are attempting now to feather 
their nests behind the screen of the war pic- 
ture; trying to take away from labor and 
much of organized agriculture, and the poor 
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in agriculture, some of the gains that have 
been made for the common farm families 
and laboring people of this Nation. Under 
the pretense of all-out production of arma- 
ments, there is an attempt being made now 
to emasculate the labor laws and force or- 
ganized labor to abandon some of its long- 
time gains and to cause the American public 
to believe that these labor people are not 
patriotic. 

The same is true with respect to agricul- 
ture. A big, smug farm organization insists 
upon ruling the agricultural field; it insists 
upon mouopolizing the field of organized agri- 
culture; it insists that it has the right to 
Outline all national agricultural programs. 
This particular farm organization does not 
speak for the family type farm of America. 
This smug group of farm leaders is linked 
with private, commercial interests, antago- 
uistic to labor This smug farm organization 
represents the tand hog—the big operator, 
who never hesitates to exploit tenants or 
farm labor. We are addressing ourselves to 
the leadership of that organization and ex- 
cepting thousands and thousands of those 
good members who do not understand what 
is going on behind the scene. 

To begin, with, iess than one-fourth of all 
the farmers in the United States have mem- 
bership in organized agriculture, yet this one 
smug farm organization insists upon repre- 
senting ver 6,000,000 farm families in the 
United States. It has no more interest in the 
underprivileged farmers of this Nation than 
it has in the hired men whom it exploits on 
its farms 

The records are clear, and the National 
Farmers’ Union has time and time again made 
the statement that 50 percent of the farm- 
ers of this country take 90 percent of the in- 
come and that the lower 50 percent only get 
10 percent of the income. This smug farm 
organizatiox takes the 50 percent of the farm- 
ers, with only 10 percent of the income, and 
adds that to the other 50 percent of the 
farmers with 90 percent of the income, to 
strike an average of what all farmers receive. 
It is just like the story of the horse and the 
rabbit The rabbit said to the horse, “How 
much do you weigh?” and he answered, “1,800 
pounds. And what do you weigh?” The 
tabbit replied, “4 pounds. We’re quite a 
pair, aren’t we? Our average weights are 902 
pounds.” 

This smug farm organization takes such 
farm-income averages to go before the Con- 
gress to ask for its particular appropriations 
to .ncrease the already fat earnings of its 
farm operations, by ‘eceiving from the Con- 
gress parity payments, soil-conservation pay- 
ments, and what oot. It’s a national scandal 
and we can’t understand why the Congress 
hasn't exposed this inequitable distribution 
of agricultural appropriations. 

After years of hard work and support of 
the National Farmers’ Union, we finally 
brought into being the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, and procured appropriations 
from the Congress for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, for the purpose of helping the 
low-income farmers to get back on their 
feet. In some cases this money was used to 
help buy a farm, or to increase the size of 
the farm so the family could make a living. 
In other cases money was loaned to the 
farmer by the Farm Security Administration 
to buy some poultry and livestock and bet- 
ter equipment on his farm, to enable him to 
make a living. In some years, such as the 
1934 and 1936 droughts, the Farm Security 
Administration made outright grants to desti- 
tute farmers so that they could keep alive, 
could keep their children in school and help 
keep up the county and State governments. 

In the face of ell this known fine record of 
the Farm Security Administration and the 
heed for it to continue in the field of re- 
habilitating underprivileged farm families, 
this one smug farm organization determined 
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to crawl behind the war screen, in an effort 
to destroy the Farm Security Administration 
to the benefit of the big landowners. These 
big iandowners want tenants on the best 
terms they can get them; they want farm 
laborers on the cheapest terms they can get 
them, and they do not want the Farm Se- 
curity Administration interfering with an 
exploitive system which the underprivileged 


farmers of this country never can destroy ex-, 


cept through the aid of a strong National 
Feceral agency. 

This smug farm organization has made its 
coalition with antilabor leaders in the Con- 
gress and the deal is made to take away some 
of the rains from organized labor under the 
false cloak of war production, and this same 
deal is to destroy the Farm Security Admin- 
istration so the commercial farmers can con- 
trol the future of American agriculture. 

This coalition gang, with its diabolical pro- 
gram, has made some headway in the last few 
days in its work at Washington, D.C. The 
House of Representatives has just completed 
consideration of the appropriation bill for 
agriculture for the next year, beginning July 
1, 1942. While this smug farm organization 
didn’t succeed in destroying the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, yet it is proud of the 
fact—and states so over the radio—that it has 
been able to half destroy the Farm Security 
Administration. The Congressmen ducked a 
recorded vote on the bill—just a voice vote 
was taken. 

While this smug farm organization sup- 
ported a program of several hundred million 
dollars for parity payments and soil-conserva- 
tion payments, of which that group will get 
the long share, yet this smug farm organiza- 
tion moved in with the antilabor Congress- 
men to beat down the appropriations for the 
Farm Security Administration. If it is as suc- 
cessful in defeating the appropriations for the 
Farm Security Administration when the 
United States Senate considers the appropria- 
tion bill, as this smug farm group was before 
the House, then the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration will-have been rendere” almost impo- 
tent to further aid the underprivileged farm- 
ers of this Nation, which represent the family- 
type farm operators. 

On February 7 of this year, your national 
president, Mr. Patton, and myself, represent- 
ing the Farmers’ Union legislative commit- 
tee, had a lengthy conference with President 
Roosevelt about the efforts of this smug tarm 
organization to destroy the Farm Security 
Administration. The President was properly 
outraged over such a vicious program-—so 
much so, that he discussed it at his press con- 
ferences and pointed out the essential need 
of the Farm Security Administration, during 
this war period, to help this underprivileged 
group of farmers produce more for the wel- 
fare of the people of this Nation. 

The President is interested, as we are, in a 
program of abundance of production so that 
our soldiers and civilian population will have 
plenty of food and fiber Even though the 
Chief of our Army and our Navy, the Presi- 
dent of our United States, in this wartime 
gave public utterance to his determined atti- 
tude on this question of preserving the com- 
plete usefulness of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration, this smug farm organization, which 
has drawn hundreds of millions of dollars out 
of the Federal Treasury in appropriations for 
the benefit of big farming corporations and 
big commercial farmers, yet this smug farm 
organization carried on its vicious fight to 
destroy the usefulness of this most-needed 
Farm Security Administration. And its 
vicious propaganda, and its unfair state- 
ments, and its pretense of virtue may carry 
successfully through the United States Sen- 
ate. If so, the Farm Security Administration 
will be destroyed But one day, the actual 
record of this smug farm organization and 
its vicious type of operation will at long last 
come to the attention of the public and it 
will receive the deserts it has so richly earned. 


How can anyone pretend that this war, a 
war for the people, is a square deal when at 
the same time such vicious legislation to 
further exploit labor and the family type 
farm is carried on in the Halls of Congress? 
There is only one way we know to stop it, 
and that’s to appeal to the conscience and the 
fair dealing of the people of this Nation to be- 
come interested immediately in the interests 
of this underprivileged farm group and join 
us in helping to put an end to the racket 
carried on by part of this smug group in 
organized agriculture. 

If the program of the Nationa] Farmers’ 
Union were adopted, we should have all of 
our national agricultural programs carried 
on in a way that would call for not 1 cent 
of subsidy out of the Federal Treasury. The 
family-type farm would be protected with a 
sound farm credit, debt-adjustment admin- 
istration. We would have sound crop insur- 
ance and the income from the commodities 
would be protected by an automatic device, 
known as the income-certificate plan. This 
would give us protected, family-type operated 
farms and protected income to them. It 
would put an end to the scandalous commer- 
cial type of agriculture which is growing 
rampant in this Nation It would put an end 
to needless rape of the Federal Treasury 

There is one thing the average farmer and 
consumer and laboring man of this Nation 
can do to help protect the family-type agri- 
culture and laboring people. That is to be- 
gin immediately writing letters to their Rep- 
resentatives and Senators, asking them to 
follow the leadership of the President of the 
United States, who knows what it is about. 
He is more anxious to win this war for democ- 
racy than any other man in the Nation. He 
takes more grief than any other man and 
since he is your leader, there is only one thing 
to do in this war, and that’s support your 
leader, President Roosevelt. 

When he says leave the labor laws alone, 
then ask your Members in Congress to leave 
the labor laws alone, and when he says the 
Farm Security Administration must be ade- 
quately supported by appropriations, then it 
is your responsibility to write to your Mem- 
bers in Congress and in the Senate and tell 
them to support the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, as the President of the United States 
insists that it should be. Certainly, it ought 
not take much argument to get the public to 
understand what we have now stated 

If you can’t follow the President of the 
United States in his leadership during this 
war period, we’re sunk. Certainly you don’t 
want to follow some group of financie”s or 
industrialists or manufacturers, or a smug 
group of people heading a commercial farm 
organization Ce.tainly it is your patriotic 
duty and in your own interest to follow the 
Chief of the United States, the President. 
He has stated publicly, time and again, and 
in the last few weeks, the need of leaving the 
labor laws alone, and he~has stated that -it 
is important to the public that we have an 
abundance of agricultural products at fair 
prices, and he has stated that. the Farm Se- 
curity Administration is essential to these 
aims and to the best interests of the Nation. 

So it is your patriotic duty now to buy 
two postcards, which will cost you a few 
cents, and take 2 or 3 minutes of your time 
to write to your two Senators to give full 
support to the appropriations of the Farm 
Security Administration as determined by the 
President of the United States. If we haven’t 
sense enough and time enough to do that, 
we surely will lose the war and be sunk. 
If we are going to be taken off our path of 
following the President to listen to some self- 
ish farm-organization president, then we are 
not playing the game and we're going to 
lose it 

The National Farmers’ Union will use every 
resource it has to support the President of 
the United States in this fight for the Farm 
Security Administration and to put an end 


to the kind of leadership that this smug farm 
organization has shown in the last few years. 

So your job is ncw to buy two postcards 
and write to your two Senators at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and merely state on that post- 
card: “Be patriotic: Follow the leadership of 
the President and support the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration, as he asks for it.” 

With your help, we'll win this battle; and 
if we win these wars within wars, we then 
can hope to win the big war. 

Thank you. : 





Patriots All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very fine editorial from the 
Detroit Free Press of March 26, 1942, en- 
titled “Patriots All.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PATRIOTS ALL 

In anything as stupendous and as com- 
plex as the war effort, it is difficult to hold 
the whole in perspective. Every day the 
wrong importance is attached by some spokes- 
man or group to new and isolated develop- 
ments. All too often an evil, unpatriotic 
motive is ascribed. 

Calling each other traitors is no way to win 
a war 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
blares forth with a scathing attack upon 
organized labor The National Asscciation of 
Manufacturers charges sabotage, slow-down, 
malingering, and greed. Organized labor 
blares back, indicting the manufacturers on 
similar charges. Agriculture sounds a sour 
trumpet against both, alleging a conspiracy 
against farmers’ welfare. Members of Con- 
gress, campaigning for reelection, dream up 
horrid indictments—usually against groups 
outside their own constituencies. 

How many times a week is the dirty froth 
on the wave confused with the wave itself? 
How often is one bad apple made to look like 
a barrelful; or one venal offender blown 
up into the status of a multitude? 

Too often—and it is precisely here that 
distorted focus becomes one of the real 
enemies of America. 

Two examples of dangerous exaggeration 
were reported in Tuesday’s editions. They 
could stand for many, many others. 

From Washington it was charged*that an 
Ohio firm working on war orders has given 
fat salaries and bonuses in order to escape 
excess-profits taxes. In the Merry-Go-Round, 
after a resounding flourish about “huge war 
profiteering * * * and the undercover 
operations of key-placed dollar-a-year men,” 
Pearson and Allen came through with one 
name and one alleged offense to support their 
hideous contention 

Such matters are iegitir ate news and 
should receiv:: full publicity toward the end 
of early correction. But first of all—for tne 
sake of the cause we are fighting—let’s put 
them and keep them in proper perspective. 
Think of them as part of the greatest en- 
deavor this Nation ever has undertaken, 
then ask how important they are. 
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News .s the unusual. One murder a year 
in en otherwise crime-f-ee community is a 
sensation. One murder a day in another 
community is no sensation. So with the 
war effort. The thing is that thus 
far so little of venality, corruption, sabotage, 
and treason has been turned up. 

The reason is not far to seek. 

It is that we are all Americans—first and 
last. 

We are all patriots. 

The thing to fear isn’t graft, corruption, 
disloyalty, venality, treason, or indifference 
to the Nation’s fate by ar) segment or sec- 
tion of the American people. 

The thing to fear isn’t faulty patriotism on 
the part o. management, labor, agriculture, 
political parties, racial or religious groups, or 
any other division of the national life. 

Most men are honest; almost all are loyal. 
The Federal Bureau of IncStigation and 
other peace agencies are fully capable of 
disposing of the infinitesimal remainder. 

The things to fear are stupidity and inef- 
ficiency 

Hitler has written: “Mental confusion, 
contradiction of feeling, indecisiveness, 
panic, these are our weapons.” Not for a mo- 
ment can we safely forget this first precept 
of Axis conquest. If we do, we invite the 
fate of conquered Europe. 

Our cause belongs to all of us. 

Love of country burn. with equal fire in 
the breast of every good American. 

Begin with the assumption of disloyalty 
in particular groups of citizens and the 
eventual ending is defeat. 

Begin—and continue—with the certainty 
of unchallengeable patriotism, and victory 
lies ahead. 





Politics and the Silver Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN THOMA 


OF IDAHO ‘ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Politics ana the Silver Months,” 
by Vardis Fisher, -oted author, which 
appeared in the Idaho Sunday Statesman 
for March 22, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLITICS AND THE SILVER MONTHS 
(By Vardis Fisher) 

Let us suppose acase Let us suppose that 
the party in power is that reactionary and 
capitalistic old guard, that a Du Pont is Presi- 

ent, that Tom Girdler is Secretary of Labor, 
hat Eugene Grace is Secretary of Commerce, 
and that men with their economic point of 
view occupy the other key positions. In 
other words. we are postulating a so-called 
Wall Street government at this time, with 
billionaires or their henchmen on the thrones 
of government; and we are supposing that 
this party in power has the support of a little 
more than half of the voters. 


This party, let us say. has been in power 9 


or 10 years. Call it 9 The Wall Street 
Journal gives a dinner to celebrate the ninth 
anniversary. and at this dinner are several of 
the most ardent supporters of the party in 
power The Attorney General—let us assume 
he is a big corporation attorney—rises to 
make the principal speech, and he says: 


“We have been successful because we are a 
political party tied up with the capitalistic 
movement under an able political leader.” 

He draws hearty applause when he declares 
that the party in power must keep up its 
fight during this present crisis “because the 
opposition is going to fight whether you do 
or not.” 

THEY WOULD SCREAM 

Now, in that case, what would be the reac- 
tion of that huge minority, 45 percent of the 
voters, who did not support this party and do 
not believe in its principles of government? 
Would they feel like giving thei: best to a 
war effort in a situation of that kind? Would 


they not feel that political philosophies _ 


should be laid aside for the duration and that 
the Nation should be united in one party 
only, a war party, with all factions yielding 
to the common effort? Would they not ask 
by what right capitalism could take advan- 
tage of a national crisis to make its position 
secure? 

Would they not feel that this was politics 
of the most odious and shameless kind, and 
would they not howl to high heaven against 
the selfishness and usurpations of the Wall 
Street gang? 

I have supposed a case, and now tak the 
case that actually exists. The other day the 
New Republic, a liberal journal with commu- 
nistic leanings, gave a dinner in Washington 
to celebrate the ninth anniversary of the 
New Deal. A group of leading new dealers 
were at that dinner, and among them was 
Francis Biddle, Attorney General, and one of 
the White House spokesmen 

He said the New Deal has been successful 
because it is a political party tied up with 
the labor movement under an able political 
leader. He urged new dealers not to suspend 
politics during the war but to keep up the 
political fight for liberalism because the 
opposition is going to fight whether you do 
or not. It cannot be doubted that he made 
those statements with the President’s ap- 
proval. Since that dinner, the President, in- 
deed, has emphatically opposed any move to 
interfere with the 40-hour week or the pay 
provisions for overtime. 


Is THIS UNITY? 


Now it makes no difference at all how meri- 
torious the New Deal may be. Even if it is 
regarded as a special dispensation from 
heaven, wrapped up in the American flag, the 
fact remains that millions of loyal Ameri- 
cans are opposed to all of it, and other mil- 
lions (of whom I am one) are opposed to 
parts of it. Some 22,000,000 voted against it 
last time, and they represented close to half 
of the population; yet here we have a leader- 
ship, in the darkest hour of our history, de- 
termined that the political fight is to go on 
while the war is fought. A national crisis is 
to be used to promote a philosophy which 
almost half of the American people do not 
yet accept. 

You can choose your own name for a thing 
like that. For me a factional point of view is 
our most terrible enemy in this hour. Imag- 
ine, if you can, how the Axis leaders relished 
Biddle’s words, knowing well, as anyone with 
horse sense must know, that a nation cannot 
be solidly united as long as it is divided into 
two political camps The President is a very 
stubborn man. If he were today on the out- 
side and one of his enemies was in the White 
House—a Girdler or a Grace, let us say— 
would he feel the kind of whole-hearted 
loyalty that we should all feel? Could he 
give his best and fullest effort to the cause? 


POLITICS A DISTRACTION 


Most of those in the minority will, I have no 
doubt, be patriotic and do their best, no 
matter what the picture in Washington. 
Their own interests and the interests of the 
Nation demand that. But human nature is 
what it is, and nobody but fools expects the 
best from a person when his heart is not in it. 
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The minority millions will give, and they will 
fight and die but don’t expect them to give 
or to die as they might if their leadership 
were to rise above all party and factional‘and 
political interests and summon us to the only 
cause and the only struggle that are of conse- 
quence now. 

That is, obviously, the kind of leadership 
we have a right to, and if adversities multiply, 
it is the kind we shall eventually demand. 
It is not necessary to question the President’s 
motives. We can assume that he is sincere, 
that he can see for us no possible form of ~ 
government except the one which he es- 
pouses, and that he regards it as his solemn 
duty to promote that form and make it se- 
cure. We can for the moment even assume 
that history and the future will find that 
in this respect he was right. 

But I cannot believe that history will 
elevate him from the arena of political 
maneuverin; to the realm of statesmanship. 
Statesmanship unites a people and persuades 
them to lay aside their personal differences 
during a time of grave crisis. Statesmanship 
recognizes that in a life-and-death struggle 
it is suicidal to divide a people on the issue 
of political philosophies 


POUR ON 1HE HEAT 


The silver months are rapidly passing, and 
it would seem from the most recent dis- 
patches that the President has taken his 
stand. Being the kind »f man he is, we 
cannot expect him to change it He regards 
his party as chiefly the party of organized 
labor; and we shall, therefore, continue in- 
definitely with the 40-hour week. We shall 
try to fight an all-out war on a peacetime 
platform We car expect to see him kill 
those movements now in Congress to sus- 
pend the 40-hour .week and place labor on 
& wartime program. In other words, as I see 
it, the war effort will continue to defer to 
New Deal strategy 

I think it is shamefully and unspeakably 
wrong. I think it is betrayal of all those 
Americans who will pay no attention {fo 
hours and not much to pay; of the farmers 
of the Nation whose workweek is and has 
been anywhere from 80 to 100 hours; and of 
the millions of men who will march away 
to face the guns. I think the policy is 
criminally short-sighted. And I know and 
you know that if we expect to change it we 
shall have to keep turning on the heat. 





War Profits and Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday, March 5), 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
an article by Frank R. Kent appearing 
in the Washington Evening Star of March 
27, 1942, entitled “Rigid Ceiling on War 
Profits and Wages Urged as Proposed by 
Baruch 20 years ago.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GrEAT GAME oF Po.LiTics—Ricip CEILING 
ON War PROFITS AND WaGES URGED as PRro- 
POSED BY BarucH 20 Years Aco 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

It was almost 20 years ago that Bernard M. 

Baruch evolved his slogan, “Take the profit 
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out of war.” He has spoken and written 
consistently on this subject ever since. No 
one has disputed the soundness of the idea 
nor disagreed with the methods he has sug- 
gested for putting it into effect. 

Yet, here we are, up to our national neck 
in a far greater and more deadly war with no 
move made in that direction. The strange 
resistance to the lessons of experience which 
characterizes this administration has pre- 
vented elimination of an evil which under- 
mines national morale as it adds to the bur- 
dens of the people. 

After what happened in the last war, com- 
mon sense would seem to have made this one 
of the first of our defense moves. Apparently 
it is to be one of the last, though public 
approval] of drastic action along these lines 
at any time would have been practically 
unanimous. 

Thus far, except for frustrated attempts by 
Congress to act, the only indication of inter- 
est in the matter has been the White House 
statement that it is being considered. How- 
ever, recent disclosures by a Senate commit- 
tee not only of outrageous profits by specific 
firms but of evasion of excess-profits tax by 
Payment to officers and employees of huge 
bonuses as well as huge salaries have stirred 
public indignation to a point where some- 
thing now seems certain to be done. 


NO EXCUSE FOR CONDITION 


While it is true that many plants with war 
contracts are not making excessive profits or 
paying unduly swollen salaries, it is also true 
that those which have been revealed as oper- 
ating the bonus racket and piling up too 
heavy profits are not isolated instances. A 
good many are making too much money and 
there is no excuse whatever for continuing 
to permit it. 

Particularly is there no excuse for those 
who are outraged by the efforts of the labor 
leaders to hold on to the 40-hour week and 
push forward to their joint labor-manage- 
ment goal not to be equally outraged by the 
corporate heads who are gouging the Govern- 
ment for more than a fair return on their 
war work. 

BARUCH’S ADVICE IGNORED 


The first can be accomplished by means of 
the new tax bill now taking shape in the 
committees. Whether or not Congress can 
legislate to recapture excessive profits already 
made on war work and force restitution of 
bonuses already paid, Congress certainly can 
legislate to put a rigid ceiling on profits of 
the future, and Congress can outlaw the 
bonus gai ie. 

Though it burns the new dealers to admit 
it, it is too clear to dispute that failure to 
follow the Baruch advice has added billions 
to the cost of the war and greatly retarded 
production. 

Mr. Baruch Las urgéd this in season and 
out He has pointed out that one should 
not be imposed without the other; that both 
are necessary to a successful war effort; that 
the experience of the last war makes action 
along these lines clearly in the interests of all. 


TAKES MONTHS TO GET ACTION 


One of the most inexplicable things about 
our present situation is the reluctance to 
adopt the counsel of the man recognized as 
the highest  suthority on war-production 
preblems. Mr. Baruch not only had an expe- 
rience in the last war which no one else had, 
but since 1919 he has devoted more thought, 
time, and money to war-production problems 
than anyone else. His experience, his ability, 
and his patriotic disinterestedness are con- 
ceded 

Yet, though eventually the administration 
is forced in the direction he points, it takes 
months of pounding to get it to move. In 
the meantime the country pays a high price 
for the last time. That was the case with the 
single head of the production machinery, 
whom it took 20 months to get the President 
to name. It was the case with the industrial 
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committees, recently announced by Mr. Nel- 
son, more than a year late. It was the case 
with other recommendations, ignored at first 
and finally adopted because there was noth- 
ing else to do. 

In the end, it will be that way with the 
ceiling over profits and wages, because noth- 
ing else makes sense and public sentiment 
will make action compulsory. The signifi- 
cant fact is that from the beginning the peo- 
ple have been ahead of .he administration in 
these matters. Public sentiment forced re- 
organization of the original absurd Office of 
Civilian Defense set-up. 

Public sentiment brought about the sin- 
gle-headed War Production Board. Public 
sentiment soon may force action on the neg- 
lected issues of profit regulation and wage 
control. And public sentiment may so 
strengthen those who are fighting to elimi- 
nate the National Youth Administration, 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and other Gov- 
ernment nondefense agencies, which waste 
money and material needed for war purposes, 
that administration resistance will be over- 
come. If public sentiment does not do thete 
things, then they will not be done. 





An Appeal for Ship Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, possibly 
the paramount issue before the country 
today is to obtain sufficient ships with 
which to transport the necessary sinews 
of war from the production lines in this 
country to our Allies and our home forces 
opposing the Axis Powers on the battle 
fronts abroad. In fact, upon our ability 
to produce these necessary ships may 
hinge the outcome of this war, for Gen- 
eral MacArthur in Australia, our Allies 
in Russia, and on other far-flung battle 
fronts cannot turn back the Japs and 
Germans unless they receive the neces- 
sary planes, tanks, guns, and other equip- 
ment to face the greatest war machine 
the world has ever witnessed. An im- 
mense tonnage of ships is necessary for 
this. Some conception of this vast ton- 
nage can be gained by merely referring 
to the fact that 130 freight trains are 
required to move the equipment of one 
modern armed division to the port of 
embarkation. 

Mr. Speaker,,-in my home town of 
Pascagoula, Miss., there is located a 
gigantic shipbuilding concern where an 
average of one 17,500-ton ship is launched 
each month. There are some 4,000 work- 
ers there engaged in this momentous 
and necessary task. I have always be- 
lieved that the average American laborer 
is as patriotic as any other average Amer- 
ican citizen if given the opportunity to 
demonstrate that patriotism in war work, 
unhampered by other forces. Acting 
upon that theory, I have addressed a 
personal letter to each of these workers, 
pointing out the necessity for and im- 
portance of their work, and making a 
personal appeal to them as their Repre- 
sentative in Congress to redouble their 
efforts in order that the necessary ships 
may be produced. The letter is sub- 








mitted herewith, under leave to extend 
my remarks, for the attention of my col- 
leagues and any other interested parties, 
and especially do I call it to the attention 
of those gentlemen in the Congress who 
represent districts and States having sim- 
ilar industries therein. The letter fol- 
lows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C. 

Mr. JoHN Q. SMITH, 

Pascagoula, Miss. 

Dear FELLOW AMERICAN: I hope you will not 
consider me presumptuous in addressing you 
on a subject that has been giving me, and 
should give all true Americans, the greatest 
concern. This country—one of the few coun- 
tries in the world where a man can labor, 
breathe, think, and talk under a free govern- 
ment—is face to face with the problem of 
whether it will survive. It is not alone a 
question whether c not we can maintain the 
American way of life, but it is a question 
whether or not we will save our own skins. 

The news from all fronts is bad, and will 
continue to be so untii we in this country 
can produce enough ships and planes and 
other materials of war to turn the tide. Our 
Allies are so hard pressed by the enemy that 
they cannot preduce; so it is up to America. 
Labor and industry are the key to the situa- 
tion. We have the resources and the ability 
to produce whatever is necessary to win. It 
is a question whether we will make the neces- 
sary sacrifice to win. 

You are building ships (almost in my front 
yard), and ships are essential to carry the 
men and equipment to the enemy. If we get 
enough ships, we can take the war to the 
enemy; otherwise he will bring it tous. You 
are just as necessary to the winning of this 
war as the soldier in the trenches or the 
sailor on the sea. And by this same token 
your responsibility to your country is just as 
great as his. Under the accepted rules of 
warfare the soldier and the sailor are required 
to bare their breasts to the infernal war ma- 
chines of the enemy and sacrifice. the’: lives 
by the millions. Those of us in civilian life 
are asked—not forced—to support them by 
sacrifice on the home front. I am most 
alarmec over the immediate prospect and the 
apparent complacency on the part of most of 
us on the home front. We are following a 
road of indifference that led to the fall of 


France. We must change that policy while 
there is stili time. A year from now may be 
too late. 


The President of the United States has 
called on us all to do our part. As your Rep- 
resentative in the Congress, as a laboring 
man who worked his way through high school 
and college, as one who believes in labor and 
labor unions (Hitler and Hirohito permit no 
labor unions), as one who is a friend of labor 
and wants to see it prosper, I commend you 
for the splendid job you are doing, and appeal 
to you to redouble your efforts to win the war 
and prevent us all from becoming the slaves 
of Hitler and his kind. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wo. M. CoLMErR. 

Let’s keep launching them. 


Te 


A City and the State and Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on March 
23 there appeared in the Arkansas Ga- 
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zette, largest newspaper of my State, one 
of the most far-sighted editorials I have 
seen concerning the Nation’s develop- 
ment during the war and after. I quote 
it here in full: 


The $50,000,000 Santee-Cooper power 
and navigation project in South Carolina 
was financed with Federal funds, which 
means with the money of all the people of 
the United States. This project places 
Cherleston at the outlet of a 12-foot inland 
waterway stretching back into the heart of 
the State, and now that historic city is ad- 
vertising the unusual combination of advan- 
tages it offers for the location of industries— 
seaport shipping facilities; water-competitive 
freight rates to the interior; 700,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours a year of cheap hydroelectric 
power, and up to 300,000,000 gallons per day 
of low-cost water for manufacturing. 

* Irrespective of the merits of the contest be- 

tween public power and private utility 
power, Government financing of power- 
navigation and power-flood control projects 
marks a fundamental change profoundly 
affecting the fortunes of cities and States and 
entire regions. 

There are some works that would never be 
built if they were not built by Government. 
The South Carolina project, for example, 
whose benefits Charleston is quite legiti- 
mately seeking to capitalize for its own in- 
dustrial upbuilding, has three main func- 
tions—to bring up-State water-borne traffic to 
the port of Charleston; to drain an area of 
15,040 square miles now subject to floods; 
and to develop hydroelectric power For 
these purpuses it connects through a canal 
and reservoir the Santee River, which 
empties into the Atlantic above Charleston, 
and the Cooper River, which flows into 
Charleston Harbor. The navigation lock at 
the power dam has a lift of 75 feet, said to 
be the greatest in the United States. 

The geography of a large part of South 
Carolina has in effect been rearranged to a 
degree and for a combination of purposes ly- 
ing outside the practical scope of private 
enterprise. And what has been done here 
has its essential parallel in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority program and in huge fed- 
erally planned and financed multiple-pur- 
pose projects on other rivers all the way 
west to the Columbia. 





Agricultural Prices and Industrial Wages 


REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, what is sauce 
for the goose ought to be sauce for the 
gar.der. Under conditions as they exist 
today, prices and wages in this country 
are determined, not by supply and de- 
mand but by governmental action. That 
being true, why is it that we have one 
policy for labor and another for agricul- 
ture? In labor governmenta:’ policies are 
along the line of increasing wages, not- 
withstanding the fact that every such in- 
crease means higher costs for our war ef- 
fort and higher taxes for the American 
‘people. In agriculture the policy is to 
keep prices from advancing, and in many 
cases to reduce them. In the case of la- 


week of 40 hours, he receives an increased 
rate of pay. In the case of agriculture, 
where the basic workweek has always 
been 70 or 80 hours, if a farmer works 
longer and harder and produces more, 
his prices are reduced. This year, with 
the farmer’s whole family working longer 
hours, he is producing more than he has 
ever produced. Why are farmers doing 
this? Because their Government has 
urged it and has stated that greater pro- 
duction is necessary as a part of the war 
effort, yet governmental agencies buying 
farm products are reducing the prices 
paid, and almost every farm commodity 
in this country is lower today than it was 
when the Japs made their treacherous 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

How can we expect to have unity in 
this country when the Government itself 
follows the policy of coddling labor while 
cracking down on agriculture? If in- 
creased pay for longer hours is a good 
thing and a fair thing for industrial la- 
bor, why is it not a good thing and a fair 
thing for farmers? Why should not agri- 
culture, under the same conditions, be 
given the same consideration? We all 
know that it has not received it. Agricul- 
tural prices as a whole have not reached 
parity. Industrial wages are 250 percent 
of parity. Farmers are not asking for 
special favors. They are not asking to be 
put in a privileged class. They do feel, 
however, that there should be no other 
privileged classes in times like these. 





The R. F. C. and the Battle To Get Rubber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Frank R. 
Kent from the Washington Star of 
March 25: 


THe GREAT GAME OF PoLitTics—JESSE JONES 
LETS UNADORNED FicurEes TELL Story or 
RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION AND 
BattLte To Get RUBBER 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


There are some extraordinary features about 
the report which Jesse Jones has just sub- 
mitted. For one thing, it is more free from 
the flubdub of the press agent than any that 
can now be recalied. For another, it permits 
the facts to tell the story without adjectival 
argument or self-praise. 

Actually, the story is a fascinating and im- 
pressive one. For the first time the tre- 
mendous extent to which the conduct of 
defense and war rests upon business ability 
in the Government is disclosed. It is also 
made clear how completely our effort would 
bog down if that ability were lacking. 

No one can read this simply worded report 
without realizing the magnitude of the ex- 
panded operations of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and the skill with which 
they have been administered. When it is 
considered how easily this gigantic task might 
have failen into the hands of some third-rate 


bor, if a man works more than the basic | New Deal politician, the escape of the country 
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is something for which to be thankful. In 

its essence, the Jones report is an accounting 

for the loans and commitments in connec- 

tion with the war, amounting to the stupen- 

dous sum of eleven and one-half billions. 
BUSINESS SET-UP 

The job of financing defense plants, col- 
lecting raw materials from all quarters of the 
globe, manufacturing synthetic substitutes to 
meet shortages and expanding industrial 
equipment has been done by setting up a 
group of companies, owned and operated by 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation person- 
nel under Jones supervision. Chief among 
them are the Defense Plant Corporation, the 
Defense Supplies Corporation, Metal Reserve 
Company, Rubber Reserve Company, War 
Insurance Corporation, and Export-Import 
Bank. 

There is no space here to present the full 
picture of what has been done with this 
eleven and one-half billion. It is enough 
to say that more than 700 defense plants 
have been buttressed financially, that 97 
Percent of the loans have been under a 
million dollars, that a vast variety of the 
metals, minerals, and commodities, without 
which the war could not proceed, have been 
bought, transported, grown, stored, and 
supplied. 

The nature, size, and vital importance of 
Mr. Jones’ job in connection with the war 
has not before been understood. What he 
has done and is doing is basic. 


FACTS ON RUBBER 


Of particular interest because of the criti- 
cism directed at him is the chapter on rub- 
ber. Mr. Jones does not refer to the attack 
nor defend himself. He merely lets the 
facts speak. Here they are: On June 25, 
1940, congressional authority was first given 
him to purchase rubber. Four days later 
he signed an agreement with the Interna- 
tional Rubber Regulation Committee, which 
controls over 97 percent of the world’s out- 
put. From then on he purchased all the 
rubber the committee made available. The 
amount actually received and in transit to 
this country is approximately 673,000 tons, 
purchased at a cost of $292,000,000. The sub- 
ject of synthetic rubber was taken up with 
the President in the spring of 1940, but his 
approval could not be obtained. 

It was not until 6 months later he could 
be got to authorize $25,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. Negotiations with rubber and oil com- 
panies were then begun and preliminary 
difficulties, such as patents, ironed out. On 
May 8, 1941, the synthetic problem was again 
discussed with the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and the President. The 
consensus of opinion was that limited oper- 
ations should be undertaken. 

On May 16, 1941, agreements were con- 
cluded with leading producers of rubber, 
chemicals, and all products for construction 
of synthetic rubber to increase annual ca- 
pacity in the country to 100,000 tons. Im- 
mediately following Pearl Harbor, negotia- 
tions to increase capacity to 400,000 tons were 
started. After Singapore, this was increased 
to 700,000 tons. 

MORE THAN $600,000,000 


Expenditures for these plants will be up- 
ward of $600,000,000 and by June 1943 there 
will be no shortage. Meanwhile, Mr. Jones 
points out, while we have a bigger stock of 
rubber now than ever before, we have to sup- 
ply our Allies as well as ourselves and a very 
strict rationing is necessary. This seems a 
clear statement of the case. 

It shows that Mr Jones began to buy a 
reserve supply of rubber as soon as Congress 
authorized him to do so and that he bought 
all that was available. It shows that he 
took up the matter of synthetic rubber nearly 
2 years ago, and went as far in that direc- 
tion as the President would permit. It 
shows that immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
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which no one foresaw, there being no restric- 
tions, he went the limit. Under the circum- 
stances, it is difficult to see wherein Mr. Jones 
lagged or why he should have.to take the rap. 
But, aside from rubber, the report is valuable 
for the realistic clarity with which it pre- 
sents the cost, the essentials and the mate- 
rialistic background of the war. 





Labor in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Edward D. Burks from a recent issue of 
the Tulsa (Okla.) World: 


Unions Bar Derense Work UNTIL FEE Paip— 
F.D. R Hits Lonc WeEK—WorLD REPORTER 
Spenps 4 Days anp $16.65 Dues TryInc To 
Get Camp GRUBER JOB 


(Eprror’s Note.—Due to the widespread up- 
rising against certain labor practices in the 
Nation’s war efforts—and in view of critical 
discussions now taking place in Washington 
regarding labor and war production—the 
Tulsa World detailed a member of its staff 
to investigate the situation in northeastern 
Oklahoma. A report of that investigation 
follows: ) ; 

(By Edward D. Burks) 


Unless you pay the initiation fee pre- 
scribed by the various locals connected with 
the American Federation of Labor, you can’t 
“do your bit” in America’s all-out war effort 
by working on any one of the several defense 
projects in this immediate section of Okla- 
homa. 

This claim has been made since ground 
first was broken for the first big project to be 
located in Oklahoma. Last week I learned 
beyond any question of a doubt that unless 
an individual forks over the fixed union fee 
that he can’t work and that comes from no 
less authority than the United States Em- 
ployment Service located in the old Muskogee 
Gas & Electric Co. building at Muskogee. 

Before a man can obtain a $20-a-week job— 
40 hours at 50 cents an hour—he must first 
join the union and pay $16.65 cash, plus dues 
of $1.50 a month. He is guaranteed no tenure 
and there is much complaint that there is 
a rapid turn-over of labor so that the flow of 
new initiation fees will not be halted. 

Last Wednesday, armed with a 2-day beard, 
khaki work clothes, and a battered coupe, I 
started for Braggs and the Camp Gruber proj- 
ect, which is under construction there by 
the Manhattan-Long Co., the same firm that 
built Tulsa’s bomber plant. 

The job I was after was employment as a 
common laborer, base pay of 50 cents an 
hour, and a 40-hour week with the usual 
time-and-one-half for overtime and double 
time on Sundays and holidays. Passing 
through Muskogee, a long-familiar town, the 
first thing that struck me as being unusual 
was the large number of people on the streets 
and the new traffic lights. 


MUST BE “REFERRED” 


From Muskogee it was a quick drive on 
good roads to Camp Gruber, 18 miles to the 
east, where construction work is under way. 
At what I took to be the “gateway” to the 
project, so designated by a new construction 
shack with a sign, “New men register here.” 
I stopped—confident from reports that I had 
heard that it would be but a question of 


minutes before I had signed on a dotted line 
of some kind for a job of hard labor. 

By so doing I felt that even though de- 
pendents would keep me from active combat 
service that I could have a part in building 
the huge camp where upward of 30,000 sol- 
diers soon would be training themselves for 
a victorious clash with the enemies of not 
only my country but of civilization. 

As I stopped my car near the shack a burly 
guard grinned a greeting. 

“Is this where you register for work?” I 
asked the guard. 

“Have you been referred?” the guard asked 
and, thinking he had asked me if I had been 
deferred, I explained my draft number had 
not even been called up. 

“IT mean have you been to the employment 
office in Muskogee?” the guard explained and 
pointed out that unless I had a report order 
from the Federal employment office I couldn't 
go to work. His version of the situation was 
confirmed gruffly by a clerk jn the shack and 
I headed back for Muskogee. 

However by this time it was too late to see 
the employment office officials and this visit 
was deferred until Thursday. 


ONE-HUNDRED-PERCENT UNION JOB 


Lining up Thursday morning with a group 
before the “information desk” 1 awaited my 
turn and profitec considerably by the infor- 
mation being passed on to those ahead of me. 

“Have you established a residence?” came 
the first question and then: “You know of 
course this is a 100 percent union job. Do 
you belong to the union?’ 


And the story started gradually to unfold, | 


I was somewhat dumfounded to learn that 
being an American and wanting to aid the 
war effort wasn’t quite enough to get a job on 
a defense project that I knew that my in- 
come tax check—mailed right on the dead 
line—was going to do its part to pay for. I 
had: to carry a union card 

“Sorry ” was the explanation from the in- 
formation desk, ‘but you will have to go over 
on North Main Street and join the union.” 

When I arrived at the North Main Street 
address what is known as a “call” was in 
progress From 150 to 200 men were crowded 
around one of the local secretaries in one room 
as he called for “mei: registered on February 
15, 16, and on through the calendar to March 
18.” 

As rapidly as the men shoved to the desk 
he scratched their names off and handed 
them a pink slip which they took into the 
next room where they were told to report 
back to the United States Employment 
Service. 

I was rapidly becoming all mixed up. I 
hadn’t made application to join the union 
yet but had been under the impression that 
the United States Employment Service was 
hiring the men for the defense jobs and not 
the union 

After the “call” I made my way to an up- 
stairs office and shoved up to a window be- 
hind which two clerks were busy. 

“I want to join the union,” I explained. 

“Sixsteenssixtyfife.” tumbled out the busy 
clerk. 

“You mean,” I asked, “that I have to pay it 
all at once? I have the money but if I spend 
it all for the union how am I going to eat 
until I get my first pay?” 

NO WORK UNTIL PAID IN FULL 


“Maybe a friend or relative will let you have 
the money,” the clerk suggested. 

“But that is where I got this,” I stammered. 

“Sorry, buddy,” the clerk said in what he 
hoped was a sympathetic tone, “but those are 
regulations. Of course you can pay a littie 
down and the rest late: but you can’t go to 
work until it is all paid!” 

With this I started to part with my last 
$20 and then I found out that I wasn’t the 
only confused person 

Did I have my identification card? 

Then I learned it would be necessary for 
me to go back to the United States Employ- 
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ment Service and certify that I was unem- 
ployed. 

Back to the employment service where I 
was handed a green mimeographed blank 
with space for name, address, social-security 
number, and union affiliation, date of birth, 
and last two employers. However, no place 
on the blank was there space for place of 
birth. 

With this filled out I was issued a card 
which listed me as available as a laborer, 
my address was Fort Gibson, and the tenure 
of the employment to be “tempt-reg” which 
I took to mean temporary-regular. 

The clerk told me to take this to the union 
office for registration. : 

Back I went and was greeted with a smile 
as I slipped over my $20 bill and received 
$3.35 in change. 

I found that I had become a member of 
the International Hod Carriers’, Building and 
Common Laborers’ Union of America, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, 
with headquarters at 821 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C., Local Union No. 318, 
all signed by “Lee.” 

“THAT ALL DEPENDS” 


“There will be calls at 10 a. m. and 3 p. m.,” 
the clerk informed me as he handed me a re- 
ceipt for the $16.65. 

“How long will I work?” was my next ques- 
tion after a bit of rapid calculation on 50 
cents an hour—$20 a week and what per- 
centage I was paying tribute to the union if 
I worked only 8 or 10 weeks. 

“That all depends,” was the hasty rejoinder. 

It is expected that 30,000 men will be em- 
ployed when the Camp Gruber construction 
peak is reached. With $16.65 the initiation 
fee for laborers and skilled crafts running 
$50 and more, I wondered where the money 
went. 

Thinking that now, being a member of 
the union, I could go back to the United 
States Employment Service for further cre- 
dentials, I returned to that Office. 

But again I had reckoned without the 
union. I was informed that when and if the 
union called me for a job they would give 
me a slip of paper which would entitle me 
to a number and a badge bearing that num- 
ber and an identification picture 

The next day I learned that while I was 
at the employment office I had been called, 
which would have entitled me to a job Friday 
morning. 

I showed up for the next call, and after 
being issued the necessary pink slip went 
back to the employment office where I sat in 
a dime photo booth and quickly had a badge 
and a card authorizing me to report to: 
Evans-Gray-Layman—Mr. Moore’s office at 
Braggs, at 8 a. m. on Saturday, which, under 
the circumstances meant Sunday because it 
was long after that hour. 

Thus after 4 days of running around and 
payment of $16.65 to the union, I was a mem- 
ber of the International Hod Carriers’ Build- 
ing and Common Laborers’ Union of America, 
Local No. 318, and entitled to do my part in 
bringing America’s defenses up to a par with 
our enemies. 





American Legion Condemns Strikes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am inserting a resolution adopted by the 
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Department of Mississippi of the Ameri- 


can Legion. 
*eThe matter referred to follows: 
Whereas our country is now engaged in a 


strike or desire to appeal for an increase in 


terested in how much they can make out of 
the war than in how much they can serve 
their country or how quickly they can bring 
the war to a close; and 

Whereas these racketeering labor-union 
leaders are demanding of the laboring people 
the payment of exorbitant fees for labor- 
union cards, which are necessary before they 
ca’: secure employment; and 

Whereas it is believed that the 
people of this country desire to devote their 
best effort toward the winning of the war and 
do not desire to be exploited by racketeering 
labor-union leaders; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has stated that we do not have enough ships 
to send supplies to our beleaguered troops 
on foreign soil, and, at the very time he made 
such statement. shipbuilders refused to work 
on @ holiday without receiving time and a 
half for pay on that day; and 

Whereas, moreover, labor unions headed by 
racketeers are calling workers out on strikes 
in defense agencies, thereby retarding the 
effort of this country in providing the sinews 
and materials of war necessary for its suc- 
cessful prosecution; and 

Whereas there is a growing unrest on the 
part of the peoples of the United States in 
regard te such matters; and 

Whereas this situation is due not alone to 
labor but is also due to the desire of capital 
and manufacturers to gouge from the Amer- 
ican people exorbitant profits on war ma- 
terials and supplies; and 

Whereas since capital and labor cannot get 
together and settle their grievances and dif- 
ferences and proceed in an orderly manner in 
the building of the supplies and sinews of 
war; and 

Whereas Congress has the power to niake 
laws controlling these matters and to draft 
the necessary capital and labor and to pro- 
vide whatever regulations which may be 
necessary. and they have failed so to do, and 
have permitted labor union leaders, capital, 
and manufacturers to p r in safety, 
while having an utter disregard for the serv- 
ice men who are at the front by depriving 
them of sufficient equipment to properly de- 
fend themselves; and 

Whereas our elective Representatives in 
Congress and the United States Senate have 
woefully failed to support the Constitution 
of the United States by not providing for the 
common defense and promoting the general 
welfare of the public: Now. therefore, be it 

Resolvea, by the executive committee of 
the American Legion, Department oj Missts- 
sippi, That the American Legion should re- 
turn to its former announced policy of tne 
universal service and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to pass a law regu- 
lating the fees and dues required to be paid 
to any labor union for a union card; further, 
requiring that the books of all labor unions 
be open to inspection and audit; that no 
labor leader be exempt ‘rom selective service 
by reason of his position in the labor union; 
and, further, declaring it to be unlawful for 
any man, or group of men, to strike while 
working on a defense project or job, and that 
their grievances and differences be settled 
by arbitration without interruption of work; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That any iaws or parts of taws 
setting a limitation on the number of hours 
& person may work be repealed, and tbat 
there shall be no additional pay for overtime 
eae for work on legal holidays; and be it 


Resolved, That every Legion post in the 


State of Mississippi be asked to adopt similar - 


resolutions and send them to their Congress- 
men and Senators, together with letters de- 
manding immediate action; and be it further 

Resolved, That the department commander, 
State of Mississippi. contact department com- 
manders of other States, asking them to 
adopt similar resolutions, and that he contact 
leaders of civic clubs and organizations with 
a view to having them adopt similar resolu- 
tions. 

Adopted this, the 20th day of March 1942. 

Jos. F. Dixon, 
Department Commander, 
The American Legion of Mississippi. 





* Our Coming Power Empire—A. V. A. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 26, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the South- 
west American, the third largest news- 
paper in Arkansas, carried an editorial 
on February 14, entitled “Our Coming 
Power Empire” which I consider one of 
the most farsighted and one of the 
soundest statements on the subject I have 
ever read. I take great pleasure in in- 
serting it here in full: 


War is giving strong stimulus to the de- 
velopment of a power empire here in the 
Southwest. The evidences of it appear in 
fragments. It is necessary to put them to- 
gether. against a realistic background, in 
order to see what is happening 

One of the fragmentary developments has 
just been announced in Washington. H. W. 
Blalock, formerly a member of the Arkansas 
Utilities Commission under the Bailey admin- 
istration, lately attached to the Federal 
Power Commission in Washington, has been 
loaned by the Federal Power Commission to 
the Rural Electrification Administration to 
make a study of rural power needs in Arkan- 
sas. That in itself may not sound terribly 
important. But it is another indication of 
the importance attached to development of 
power resources in Arkansas in the minds of 
the people who are running the power poli- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

The most significant thing in the recent 
bitter controversy over construction of a 
Rural Electrification Administration power 
transmission line from Grand River Dam at 
Pensacola to the new aluminum plant at 
Lake Catherine, Ark., is the insistence of the 
Federal Power Commission, backec by the 
War Production Board, upon the construction 
of that line, and the interconnection of pub- 
lic and private power facilities in the South- 
west. The purpose is clear enough. The 
men who are running the power policies of 
the Nation want all the power they can get 
in the Southwest tied up together so it will 
be available for use wherever it is needed in 
the war effort. 

Much distortion is occurring in statements 
about the power development in the South- 
west. The new Arkansas Valley Authority 
bill, recently introduced in Congress, is being 
belabored by some of the opponents of public 
power development in this area with charges 
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that it proposes great new expenditures of 
public funds for power that cannot possibly 
be available until the emergency is over. 

There are two fallacies in that argument. 

One is the assumption that the emergency 
will be over before new power can be made 
available. Who knows when the emergency 
will be over? 

Another is the notion that the new Arkan- 
sas Valley Authority bill proposes huge new 
expenditures. As we understand the new 
bill, it does not authorize any new construc- 
tion, but sets up an authority to operate the 
dual purpose dams now recommended by the 
Army engineers, authorized or under con- 
struction by authority of acts of Congress. It 
does authorize borrowing up to $250,000,000 
to acquire distribution systems, to be trans- 
ferred as quickly as possible to existing Rural 
Electrification Administration organizations. 
That is quite different from spending of 
public money for new and unneeded dams 
and powerhouses, as some of Arkansas Valley 
Authority’s opponents continue to insist. 

If you'll watch developments with careful 
eye. you will see continuing evidence that the 
Federal Government’s power policy makers 
are working swiftly toward an interconnected 
system of transmission lines, tying in all 
available public and private power in the 
Southwest. Its purpose and effect will be to 
expand materially the industry in this area. 
Immediately, that expansion will be in war 
industries. After the war, that power will be 
available for peacetime development of our 
unsued resources. 





Chairman Donald M. Nelson, War Produc- 
tion Board, Approves St. Lawrence 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I placed in the ConGrEssIONAL REc- 
orD, on March 19, page 1106, a state- 
ment by Admiral Emory S. Land, point- 
ing out very clearly and conclusively the 
advantages of the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project for shipbuild- 
ing and other purposes. 

This week Donald M. Nelson, Chairman 
of the War Production Board, is quoted 
in the press in connection with the letter 
he recently wrote, emphasizing the value 
of the St. Lawrence seaway project for 
electric power purposes. This letter was 
published in the press of New York City. 

The letter was written in reply to an 
inquiry from Assemblyman Frank J. 
Caffery, of the New York Legislature, 
long an opponent of the seaway and 
power development, regarding the worth 
of the St. Lawrence project. 

In his response Mr. Nelson unequivo- 
cally approves the construction of the 
works to be erected on the St. Lawrence 
River with all possible speed. 

The New York assemblyman’s inquiry 
was apparently directed to the worth of 
that part of the project located on the 
border of his own State, in the Interna- 
tiona] Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River. While Mr. Nelson’s letter is re- 
sponsive to this inquiry and does not 
deal with other links in the seaway au- 
thorized by the pending bill, H. R. 5993, 
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his approval of navigation works form- 
ing an integral part of the seaway is 
already a matter of record before the 
Congress. In particular, Mr. Nelson 
wrote the chairman of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors in February 1942 
recommending immediate construction 
of the new lock at Sault Ste. Marie, 
which is also provided for under the 
United States-Canadian agreement of 
March 19, 1941, and the pending bill, 
H. R. 5993. Both Houses have since ap- 
proved this part of the seaway project 
by a virtually unanimous. vote. 

In his letter published March 26, Mr. 
Nelson asks for the authorization of the 
works in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River and 
states that studies in the War Produc- 
tion Board show that most of the re- 
quirements for steel plate and all of the 
requirements for hydroelectric machin- 
ery can be deferred until 1944, thus 
avoiding undue use of critical materials 
during the first 2 years of construction 
of the project. The construction work, 
meanwhile should proceed with all pos- 
sible speed, Mr. Nelson recommends. 

In arriving at these conclusions as to 
materials needed for the project, Mr. 
Nelson and his aides had before them 
the plans of the Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, embodied in and 
given effect by the bill, H. R. 5993. 
These plans provide for the construction 
of a main dam at which power will be 
developed, a contro] dam, and locks and 
short canals in the International Rapids 
section affording navigation at a mini- 
mum depth of 27 feet, instead of 14 feet 
as at present. 

In his recent testimony before the 
House committee, Maj. Gen. Thomas M. 
Robins, Assistant Chief of Engineers, de- 
clared it could be a crime to build the 
dam without simultaneously providing 
for the navigation works and pointed out 
that no plans are in existence for such 
an uneconomic development, increasing 
the power costs to the United States and 
Canada by millions of dollars and robbing 
both countries of navigation benefits 
which form an essential part of the dual 
purpose joint power and navigation im- 
provement in the International Rapids 
section. 

As Mr. Nelson points out in his letter, 
once the St. Lawrence project is author- 
ized by Congress, the war agencies of 
the Government will be able to proceed, 
using reasoneble leeway in the timing of 
construction of the various works and to 
make such changes as the war situation 
might require. No one will quarrel with 
this program. The rushing to comple- 
tion of the navigation works, as already 
provided by Congress at the Soo, or the 
completion of the works in the Inter- 
national Rapids section in order to speed 
the use of 2,200,000 horsepower poten- 
tially available to the two countries, will 
contribute to the accomplishment of the 
seaway project as a whole, no matter in 
what order these improvements are un- 
dertaken. To use this wasted and des- 
perately needed potential power, and to 
carry out Mr. Nelson’s recommendation 
that it be developed with all possible 
speed, it is obviously necessary to au- 
thorize and confirm the agreement be- 





tween Canada and the United States, 
dated March 19, 1941, without further 
costly delay. 

The text of Mr. Nelson’s letter follows: 
[From the New York Press of March 26, 1942] 


Nelson’s first public utterance on the St. 
Lawrence project was contained in a letter to 
Assemblyman Frank J. Caffery (Democrat, 
Erie), the seaway’s chief opponent in the leg- 
islature. 

TEXT OF LETTER 


Caffery is the author of a perennial resolu- 
tion in Albany which seeks to place the leg- 
islature on record as opposed to the seaway 
and all its works. He represents Buffalo's 
waterfront. The resolution still is in com- 
mittee. 

The Nelson letter to Caffery reads: 

“This is in reply to your letter inquiring 
about the worth of the St. Lawrence project. 

“In regard to that project I am accepting 
and following the advice of Mr. William L. 
Batt, Director of the Materials Division of the 
War Production Board, and of Mr. J. A. Krug, 
chief of the power branch of the Materials 
Division. It is their opinion that at least 
the power part of the project should be au- 
thorized and constructed with all possible 
speed. The project will require about 4 years 
for construction and when finished will pro- 
vide a large and highly efficient source of elec- 
tric power 

“It appears that it will be possible to or- 
ganize the construction program in such a 
way that during the first 2 years a min- 
imum of critical materials will be required; 
thus most of the requirements for steel plate 
and all of the requirements for hydroelectric 
machinery would not come until 1944 

“In this way the drain on our supply of 
critical materials would be very low during 
the next 2 years, and if at the conclusion 
of that period the war is still on, we would 
still be in a positicn to make such changes in 
the program as the war situation might re- 
quire.” 





Antilabor Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
™ or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a letter which I received 
from the Brooklyn Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, requesting my views On anti- 
labor legislation, and my reply to that 
letter: 


BROOKLYN JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In the critical situation which confronts 
our country, it is the duty of public officials 
to put aside all thought of politics for the 
duration. We must have honest, straight- 
forward thinking and action. There should 
be no inspired statements by public officials, 
designed for political effect, such as that there 
are no strikes today, when strikes are being 
reported daily. 

The public interest now demands that Con- 
gress enact legislation to end all contro- 
versies which slow war production. Your 
mail. the Gallup Poll, newspaper editorials, 
and the considered resolutions of various 
public-spirited groups show that the public 
wants action without delay. Promises not 
to strike, at this late date, will not suffice 
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at this time. Continued temporarizing for 
political gain only makes a bad situation 
worse. 

There is probably no one thing that Con- 
gress could do to give such an immense 
psychological lift to the Nation than to take 
back to itself, and away from the White 
House, the power to determine labor policy 
by the enactment of a definite labor law. 
To us at home Congress has long reflected 
the views of organized minorities and the 
Executive. 

We in the local branch of the only national 
organization having as its sole membership 
men from 20 to 36 (your country’s soldiers in 
short) and representing particularly the 
young men of Greater New York, call upon 
you to answer the following question, yes 
or no: 

1. Will you suppcert.-legislation which will 
suspend for the duration laws which limit 
the standard workweek tc 40 hours? 

2. Will you sppport legislation which will 
provide for a labor board which can act with 
the authority of, and according to law in the 
settling of all labor-management disputes? 

8. Will you support legislation making 
strikes and lockouts illegal for the duration? 

4. Will you support legislation requiring 
the removal of labor leaders with criminal 
records? 

5. Will you support legislation requiring 
the registration of unions, their accounting 
for all revenue, and reporting of salaries paid? 

Your reply will be offered to the metrop- 
itan press. 

Very truly yours, 

A. SANForD KELLOGG. 

Rosert H. BENNETT. 

Marcu 27, 1942. 
Mr. A. SANFORD KELLOGG, 
Mr. RosBert H. BENNETT, 

Brooklyn Junior Chamber of Commerce, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dear Messrs. KELLOGG AND BENNETT: I have 
your letter requesting my views on antilabor 
legislation and have found the letter most 
interesting since it typifies the current mis- 
conceptions which are today being spread in 
an effort to discredit the loyal, hard-working 
laboring people of our country. 

You call upon Congress to take away from 
the White House the power to determine 
labor policy by the enactment of a definite 
labor law. May I remind you that there are, 
in fact, very definite and concrete labor laws 
now in force which have been enacted by the 
Congress of the United States and are now 
the law of the land. One of these is the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. Another is the 
wages-and-hours law. There is nothing in- 
definite about these, although certain 
employer groups have never resigned them- 
selves to the fact that these laws represent 
the will of the vast majority of the people 
of our land. 

You accuse Congress of reflecting the views 
of organized minorities, and yet you urge 
Congress to accept the views of the organized 
minority of businessmen who are pouring 
thousands of dollars into a campaign to 
bludgeon Congress into passing antilabor leg- 
islation, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the overwhelming majority of our people to 
such legislation. 

You accuse Congress of reflecting the views 
of the Executive. May I say, in the first 
instance, that if this were true it could hardly 
be considered a serious charge. You will re- 
call that our President was elected by the 
people of this country to the office which he 
holds, and as such, represents the will of the 
people of this country. I know that there are 
still some groups which, despite the critical 
nature of these times, seek to undermine the 
faith of the people in our President and 
prefer to indulge in their usual hate Roose- 
velt campaigns rather than win the war. 
Secondly, may I remind you of what I con- 
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sider to be an unfortunate fact, that Con- 
gress has many times ignored the wise advice 
of our Chief Executive. 

You ask me whether I will support legis- 
lation which will suspend for the duration 
laws which limit the standard workweek to 
40 hours. Your very phrasing of the question 
is intended to convey the impression that 
the wages-and-hours law limits the number 
of hours that may be worked, whereas, in 
fact, it does mo such thing. You are not 
really asking for an increase in the number 
of hours which may be worked, you are simply 
asking for a general wage cut. Yet I see no 
reference in your letter to the exorbitant 
profits being reaped by big business and no 
suggestion that business take a profits cut. 
With rising living costs themselves inflicting 
a concealed wage cut on labor, I shall most 
certainly vote against the suspension of the 
40-hour-week law 


You ask me whether I will support iegisia- 


tion to provide for a Labor Board with the 
authority to settle labor disputes. I am 
surprised to find tha you have never heard 
of the War Labor Board, which has just such 
authority, and which is at present exercising 
it very competently. 

You ask me whethe: I will support legisla- 
tion making strikes and lock-outs illegal, to 
which I would reply. What strikes and what 
lock-outs? Labor hus pledged its word 10 
avoid any cessation of production during the 
war. It is keeping that word The effect of 
strikes on the output of war materials, even 
over the entire past year. has been infinitesi- 
mal in comparison to the failure of business 
to convert its plants to war production. Since 
our country has been at war there has not 
been a serious stoppage of production in any 
war industry. 

You ask me whether | will support legisla- 
tion requiring the removal of labor leaders 
with criminal records, but you make no refer- 
ence to business leaders with :riminal records. 
Your question is simply intended to smear 
the labor movement and create the false im- 
pression that the leaders of labor are crim- 
inals. Labor has shown a much more exem- 
plary readiness to rid itself of the few mis- 
leaders of labor in its own ranks than has 
business enterprise 

Finally, you ask me whether | will support 
legislation requiring the registration of 
unions, their accounting of all revenue, etc 
My answer to that is “No,” and my reason is 
the attitude which your organization and 
others like it take toward labor You make 
it eminently clear that such registration 
would only be used by business groups to per- 
vert the purposes of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act and to undermine the labor 
movement which is rendering such valuable 
and patriotic service in spurring the produc- 
tion oi the weapons of war that will make 
pe sible our smashing victory over the Axis 
Powers. 

I most gladly welcome your invitation to 
make known my views on this subject to the 
metropolitan press. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vitro MARCANTONIO. 





Shall We Tax Jobs? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PATRICK J. BOLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following statement 


on the capital gains tax bill by a former 
Member of the House, Hon. Samuel B. 
Pettengiil: 

SHALL WE TAK JOBS? 


There have always been labor leaders who 
know that capital-labor relations are not at 
bottom a fierce class struggle. but a friendly 
cooperation. They know that what a work- 
ingman needs is an employer Outside of 
family and home he needs an employer more 
than anything in the world. He will pound 
the pavements for weeks “looking for a job.” 
What he is really looking for is another 
man who will venture his money in employ- 
ing him. 

The other day America had a sight for 
sore eyes. It was the presidents of the New 
York Stock Exchange and the American 
Federation of Labor both asking the House 
Ways and Means Committee to reduce the tax 
on capital gains. The Treasury wants to in- 
crease it. 

The executive board of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor knows that this is a tax on 
jobs. Are there to be jobs when the war 
is over and the boys come home and the mu- 
nitions workers are demobilized? If so, who 
is going to furnish the capital? If private 
investors do not, the Government must. 
That means more billions added to the war 
debt, and eventual national bankruptcy. It 
means American fascism. There are, thank 
God, some labor leaders who see the end of 
that road. They know that freedom goes 
for workingmen when they have but one 
employer—the state 

This country was built by men willing 
to risk their shirts on the chance of making 
their pile. Christopher Columbus was one. 
And Edison, Ford, Firestone, Westinghouse, 
Burbank. Many did lose their shirts. A few 
made their pile 

There are plenty of parasites and vam- 
pires who suck their money from the un- 
earned increment of land values from “rig- 
ging the market,” etc. The inheritance and 
estate tax take care of them in a few years— 
and should. If there ever was a pocket in a 
shroud we have sewed it up 

But the creators of new wealth, the in- 
ventors. the managers, the risk-taking in- 
vestors—we can never have too many of 
them. We have been making the going too 
tough for them And so our recovery before 
the war lagged behind every nation in the 
world. I was told by the head of the Mellon 
Institute in Pittsburgh—a great research lab- 
oratory—that he knew of dozens of ideas that 
would employ thousands of men if investors 
could only be encouraged to get behind them. 

We have today a hectic prosperity from 
going into debt—#100,000,000 a day We 
think we are getting rich when in fact we 
are getting billions poorer because our wealth 
is sinking to the ocean’s floor or being blown 
to smithereens. This is fool’s gold. Mr. 
Roosevelt described it in 1936. Debt pros- 
perity is a house built on sand. 

Right now we anxiously await a makeshift 
substitute for rubber tires. But what is the 
inventor up against? If he puts ten thousand 
or a million into his idea and the gadget 
doesn’t work or doesn’t sell because someone 
has thought of something better, what then? 
He loses his shirt. But if it works and he 
makes ten thousand or a million the Govy- 
ernment takes the cream and leaves him the 
skim milk It is heads the Government wins 
and tails the inventor loses. And so, with 
few exceptions, everybody waits for the Gov- 
ernment to finance the research. And this 
is true particularly of little people, small 
businessmen, as Ford and Edison once were, 
who had to borrow money from other little 
people. — 

To increase the capital-gains tax as the 
Government now proposes sounds like part 
of a dark scheme to make free enterprise im- 
possible after the war, and to force everyone 
te get down on his knee pads before big gov- 
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ernment. I hope Congressmen BoLanp’s bill 
reducing capital-gains tax becomes law. If 
you want to clear the way for more post-war 
jobs in private enterprise, now is the time 
to write your Representative in Congress to 
support the policy of the Boland bill. 
Samvuet B. PETTENGILL. 





Pending Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. MY. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter from a constituent: 


UNADILLA, N. Y., March 25, 1942. 
Hon. Epwin A. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As an employee of a factory en- 
gaged in defense work as well as a citizen of 
this great country, I feel that it is my duty 
to write and give you some of the views of my 
fellow workers to better enable you to do your 
job as our representative on some legislation 
now pending in the Congress of the United 
States. I have in mind especially the 40-hcur 
week. 

Those in authority and in position to con- 
trol programs and publicity usually do a good 
job of passing the buck, as it were, to the la- 
boring man, and through their posters telling 
him it is his duty patriotically, morally, and 
what have you, to stand back of and support 
this program or that and to do so to the ut- 
most that is within him. Also lagging of pro- 
duction and any other wrongs or delays in the 
war effort have been placed on the laborer's 
doorstep by those in higher positions. -Add 
to all these this new effort to harass the man 
at the machine by cutting his wages to in- 
crease production and it is enough to make 
anyone want to tell someone about it. 

If those in high places were to lend an ear, 
they could learn much about patriotism from 
these same men they would advise on patri- 
otic duties. There is no one to whom our 
country and our way of living means so much 
as it does to John Q. Citizen, and he will go 
to his utmost to keep and preserve it, but it is 
time for the so-called higher-ups to learn 
that this same person is an individual and 
able to think for himself. A citizen's whole 
way of reasoning cannot be bent one way to- 
day and in another direction tomorrow merely 
to justify some unknown means to an un- 
known end. 

We who are charged with the responsibility 
of operating the war effort machines every 
hour of every day are not selfish people and 
we would be willing to work 48 hours before 
time and a half began if to do so would give 
America the extra push to knockout the 
three-power pact; but if all of us were to do 
sO even as a so-called patriotic gesture, we 
would then be the dupes that propaganda 
would have us be. If the cost of bread, meat, 
potatoes, necessary items of furniture, 
clothes, rent and the hundred other things 
we have to have were in proportion; if the 
manufacturer’s price of the finished product 
to the Government were to be reduced and 
if many another could be removed then 
there would be more point to the question 
under consideration. As for increased pro- 
duction, it would seem that a little careful 
study would point to a solution to that some. 
where beside the machine operator’s pay en- 
velope. Let us, Mr. Congressman, lock at 
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things this way: In 1940 you were doing 
business manufacturing a gadget for which 
you were paying me 50 cents to make a cer- 
tain part. In other words, every part I 
made was worth that amount to you and you 
were selling the finished product at enough 
so that your company showed a very substan- 
tial profit at the end of the year. Now, in 
1942, your Government wants all of your 
product it can secure and your output is far 
behind the demand. The price of your prod- 
uct to the Government has steadily been 
increased to offset your increased cost of 
production and for the first 2 months of the 
current year your firm shows a larger profit 
than for any 2-month period in all its his- 
tory, and last week output hit a new all-time 
high. Now, you tell me that the part that 
I have received 50 cents for making for you 
must now be made for 30 cents and not only 
that, but if I make more than $40 a week 
from the job the part will have to be made 
for even less. You, who are making more 
profit than you ever made before cannot 
afford to pay me as much for doing the ac- 
tual work as you could when you were 
making less profit and I must make so much 
per week and no more or you will pay less 
than ever 

Mr. Congressman, if that sort of thing is 
the answer to increased production in our war 
effort then truly the answer is in our pay 
envelopes but the true answer, with a little 
study, will be found elsewhere; and don’t 
think the above is idle dreaming, because it 
is common practice in one of our more vital 
defense plants. (Wouldn't it be much more 
to the point if I were told to make as many 
as possible at the old rate and that no matter 
how many I turned out, it couldn’t possibly 
be enough?) 

In conclusion, Mr. Congressman, we, the 
machine operators, realize that America is at 
war, that soldiers work at their bloody job 
every hour of every day for a mere pittance 
and that any sacrifices that we make cannot 
equal that of fathers, sons, nusbands, and 
sweethearts on the battle line and that every 
gun, tank, ship, and plane is another tool 
for their use to help keep the most precious 
things the world has to offer and that on us 
depends the production of enough of those 
tools of war for our boys to emerge victorious 
from the conflict. All these things we realize 
and appreciate but also we realize that those 
who see in this emergency an opportunity for 
huge monetary profits to themselves are out 
to get those profits even at the expense of our 
wholehearted loyalty; yes, even at the ex- 
pense of the country itself, and doing so 
under the guise of being patriotic to the ex- 
treme and belittling us for no patriotism be- 
cause we refuse to be duped into making 
more profits for them. These views are the 
unofficial reflections from the men of America 
on whom America depends for her very ex- 
istence, and I pass them on to you in the 
hope that if you cannot see fit to protect our 
pay envelopes that at least you will not be led 
to tap them under the helief that you are 
helping to correct the evils of our American 
war effort. 

Yours truly, 
Jack L. JONES. 





The 40-Hour Week Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following radio talk 
of Elmer Davis, made on March 24, 1942: 


To one returning to work after a 2 weeks’ 
absence, it almost seems the war, outside of 
Russia, has gone into a lull, compared, that 
is, with the desperate battles that raged in 
and around Java in early March. Actually, 
of course, there’s still plenty going on. 
There is the important and dangerous sub- 
marine campaign along our own coast. 
There is still fighting in Java and in many 
of the other islands where the Japanese have 
seized the forts and the seacoast but have 
been unable to stamp out resistance in the 
interior. There is air action in Burma and 
to the north of Australia as each side tries 
to push the other off balance before it can 
get set for the next campaign. 

And a great deal else is going on in the 
way of preparation about which, of course, 
nothing can be made public ‘til the result 
has been achieved. Some of the things the 
American Army and Navy and American pro- 
duction are doing would cheer up the Ameri- 
can people immensely, if they could be made 
known, but the needs—either actual or sup- 
posed—of military secrecy make it impossi- 
ble to say anything about them. This is not 
to imply that we are winning the war 
unbeknownst to the public; we are still a 
long way from winning the war, but things 
are being done that are laying the founda- 
tion on which we will win the war, and while 
we're going to have to do plenty more than 
we are doing now, the machine is beginning 
to roll. ~ 

But if the war outside, the big war, the 
fighting war, appears to be in a lull at the 
moment, another war is going on more briskly 
than ever. That is the war of certain busi- 
nessmen’s associations and groups. and of 
their friends in Congress against the labor 
unions and against an administration which 
is friendly to labor unions. This is called the 
campaign against the the 40-hour week, but 
that is not much more than a slogan. If it 
were really, as advertised, a campaign for 
more production, we all ought to be for it, 
but the slogan attempts to disguise as a cam- 
paign for more production what is really a 
campaign for lower wages. And there is no 
doubt who most of these people are shooting 
at in the background. The other day a rep- 
resentative of the Associated Industries of 
Florida said to a Jacksonville civic club, “We 
are fighting two men, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and John L. Lewis.” If he said anything 
about fighting Hitler and Hirohito, it seems 
to have escaped the notice of the reporters 
covering the meeting. 

Now, cf course, John L. Lewis is fighting 
the President just as hard as any industrial- 
ist, but in addressing men who may hate 
Lewis, it’s smart tactics to pretend that he 
and the President are still allies. Most of the 
newspapers talk about this current uproar 
against the 40-hour week as if it were a great 
rising of the people. One Washington dis- 
patch says today, “At the Capital the flood 
of mail continues to pour in,” and it talks 
about Members of Congress being scared by 
the present outburst of public indignation, 
but to believe that all this flood of mail is 
spontaneous, an unprompted popular out- 
burst, is to display more innocence than is 
common among Washington correspondents 
or among Congressmen either. Some of it, 
undoubtedly, is spontaneous, from people 
who have been stirred up by newspaper or 
congressional clamor, but in the main, it has 
all the symptoms of a well-organized and 
shrewdly directed campaign in which the 
emphasis is shifted as one story after another 
wears out. 

At first, the attempt was made to persuade 
the public that American labor i8 actually 
working only 40 hours a week and a great 
many people really were persuaded that that 
is the general rule in industry, and particu- 
larly war industry. Along with that, there 
was much talk about strikes in munition in- 





dustries as if they were a feature of these 
times as they were of some times before Pearl 
Harbor. Unfortunately, the strike story failed 
to stand up. Department of Labor figures, 
quoted by Albert N. Dennis, in his Labor 
News Review from our Washington station 
last Saturday night, showed that last Jan- 
uary the time lost on strikes was one four 
hundred thousandth of the time worked. 
In the first 10 weeks o* last year, 1941, the 
time lost by strikes averaged 12 hours per 
man, per year. And virtually all of those few 
strikes were wild-cat affairs, called against 
union orders. Even if you outlawed strikes 
as has been done in England, you would 
have an occasional strike like that, as occa- 
sionally they have one in England. It’s safe 
to say that since December 7 far fewer 
man-hours have been lost by strikes than by 
Congressional speeches and the writing of 
newspaper editorials denouncing strikes. 

As for the 40-hour week, the New York 
Post today publishes figures to the effect that 
the average week is now over 48 hours in 
shipbuilding and aircraft construction and 
55 hours in the machine-tool industry. But 
for all the hours over 40a week the employer 
has to pay time and a half and that is 
what all the “beef” is about. In spite of all 
the newspaper editorials that burst out with 
somewhat suspicious unanimity about the 
soldiers on Bataan who work a 168-hour 
week while American labor only works a 40- 
hour week—in spite of that the bulk of the 
public has now come to realize that this is 
not a campaign for more production but a 
campaign for lower wages, and the shrewder 
supporters of the campaign have accordingly 
shifted ground and say that manufacturers 
can’t afford to pay the extra wages, or. if 
they can in war industries, where they can 
pass the extra wage cost on to their sole cus- 
tomer, the Government, they can’t afford to 
do it in civilian industries where the cus- 
tomers might simply refuse to buy if the 
price is too high. 

Now, in certain cases this is no doubt true, 
but viewing American industry as a whole 
these cases appear to be an exceptional mi- 
nority, and if this argument were carried out 
to its logical conclusion it would be an argu- 
ment against paying any wages at all. So the 
opponents of the 40-hour week now begin to 
say that higher wages, with a diminishing 
quantity of consumer goods on the market, 
will mean rising prices and inflation. There's 
something in that argument, quite a gocd 
deal, in fact, though manufacturers who re- 
frain from taking ex*ra profits on that 
ground are comparatively rare. But there’s 
an alternative to cutting the wage rate, which 
is some form of compulsory savings in war 
bonds or stamps for the overtime pay. This 
is suggested as an alternative by the Em- 
ployers Association of Chicago and there’s a 
great deal to be said for it as a means of 
removing the danger of price spirals now 
and providing a nest egg for after the war. 
Even if this extra pay were an outright con- 
tribution rather than a bond purchase, most 
workmen might be willing to give that extra 
money to the Government but not to the 
employer. 

Mr. Donald Nelson ought to know some- 
thing about the production program and he 
said today that he is for the statutory 40-hour 
week with the extra pay for overtime He 
is opposed to the double pay for Sundays 
unless that Sunday is actually a seventh day 
in the working week, and he told the unions 
that they must remove all their restrictive 
rules that might retard production. But on 
this great issue, which some Congressmen 
and some newspapers are trying to build up 
as the most important thing in the world. he 
is against the Congressmen and the news- 
papers and for the 40-hour week Why 


should he thus fly in the face of respectable 
opinion? Why, the answer appears to be that 
what Mr. Nelson cares about is production 
rather than breaking the power of the unions 
or putting the President in a hole. 


Since 














there are 168 hours in the week, theoretically 
@ man ought to be able to produce more than 
four times as much if he worked every min- 
ute of the week, 168 hours of it, as he could 
in a 40-hour week. But even Mr. Smiru of 
Virginia or Mr. Cox, of Georgia, would hardly 
propose that. 

Studies by a group of scientists at Prince- 
ton, studies which must be fairly objective 
since they have been used as an argument by 
both sides in this controversy, say that in 
most industries experience shows that you 
get maximum production out of a 48-hour 
week After that, production per hour falls 
off because people are tired. For brief pe- 
riods, in great crises, the extra production 
you get by the longer hours may be worth 
the eventual exhaustion So the British, 
after the fall of France, put in an 84-hour 
week because they had to produce as much as 
they could as quickly as they could. But 
they soon modified it; a practice that might 
pay for a week or two would be disastrous 
over a long year, and we are not going to win 
this war with what we produce in the next 
week or two. What we obviously need is 
whatever arrangements will get us maximum 
production, not just for a week, but for so 
long as we need to win the war. That means 
maximum utilization of machinery, three 
shifts whenever possible. The liberal week- 
ly, the New Leader, says that some vigorous 
opponents of the 40-hour week are coOm- 
panies which refuse to hire extra men for 
extra shifts but want to get more work out 
of the same men without paying them over- 
time. Such practices ure certainly excep- 
tional, but a 6-day week with three shifts, 
which is what Donaid Nelson wants, would 
come pretty close to what the Princeton re- 
searchers figured as the optimum week for 
production. 

Certainly, industrial labor, like everybody 
else in the country, ought to be expected to 
do whatever amount of work will get the re- 
sults, but production ought to be the ob- 
jective. Maximum production and nothing 
else 

Friends of the 40-hour week have not 
nelped their case any by charging that its 
opponents are tools of Axis propaganda In- 
sofar as the enemies of the 40-hour week 
create confusion in the Government and dis- 
sension in the country, thev happen acciden- 
tally to serve the ends of Axis propaganda 
but that is not their purpose They are 
patriotic Americans who are perfectly willing 
to get on with the war against Hitler and 
Hirohito after they win their war against 
Roosevelt and the iabor unions, but they 
put fi st things first, and if the 40-hour week 
were no. the issue, most oi them woulo 
find something else as they did find some- 
thing eise before this came up, namely the 
recreational activities of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. 

Whatever the intrinsic value of those activ- 
ities—and some of them in peacetimes 
might have had considerable value for the 
national health—they were certainly of 
minor importance in wartime and wherever 
they belonged they did not belong in the Office 
of Civilian Defense. Nevertheless, if you read 
certain newspapers and the same Congress- 
men as are out in the front of this present 
row, you vould have supposed that the 
dancer, Maris Chaney, was the most important 
issue in the world. By the way, she never was 
a fan dancer, of course, nor was anybody else 
who was involved in that argument. One 
Newspaper chain lately won deserved com- 
mendation for a vigorous editorial entitled 
“Wake Up, America!” Readers of those news- 
papers certainly needed to be waked up for if 
they believed what they read sometime before 
that they must have thought that the war 
had been won when Maris Chaney resigned. 
And it must have been: quite a surprise to 
them to discover that Hitler and Hirohito 
were stil) around. 
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These domestic, poiitical battles are one 
of the luxuries of democracy. France en- 
joyed them so long as there was a France 
and they are one of the principal reasons why 
there is at the moment a France no longer. 
England enjoyed them, too, but England 
had sense enough to drop them when the 
enemy was only 20 miles away. It might 
make sense if we dropped them before the 
enemy is off Ambrose and Bonita Lights, yet 
this battle that has raged over Maris Chaney 
and the 40-hour week is likely to be carried 
into the congressional elections this fall and 
there it is likely to do nothing but harm. 
Those elections, it is felt by most people, 
should not be partisan in any sense nor should 
they be a struggle between radicals and con- 
servatives. Whatever conflicts there have 
been in American politics in recent years 
between radicals and conservatives have be- 
come irrelevant now because we have got to 
win the war If we lose it, neither radicals 
nor conservatives will have anything left to 
argue about 

Accordingly, it is widely felt that in this 
fall’s congressional election the only issue 


,ought to be which man, in each given district, 


is most likely to contribute to the winning 
of the war. The President has aiready indi- 
cated that he is in favor of the election of 
men, without regard to party, who will con- 
centrate on beating Hitler, and it seems prob- 
able that Mr Roosevelt, the liberal Democrat, 
would regard Mr Wadsworth, the conserva- 
tive Republican, as one of the most useful 
and valuable men in Congress A good many 
other people feel that way about all the 
candidates that may come up this fall, but 
there are people in the country who act as 
if what they wili want is the election of men 
without regard to party who will concentrate 
on beating Roosevelt. Well, you may not like 
Mr Roosevelt, but, if he loses the war, we 
all lose it with him. 

Hitler has had a lot cf help in all countries 
from people who thought they could con- 
centrate on beating their domestic, political 
enemies, and then get rid of Hitier when 
they got around to it, but he has proved to 
be pretty hard to get rid of. It might be a 
little safer if we all got together to get rid 
of Hitler first. 


TS 


Labor Speaks 
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HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONI\V. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a portion of an editorial 
from the News Service of the American 
Federation of Labor of March 19, 1942. 


President Roosevelt has spoken. 

Those entrusted with supervising the job 
of war production for the Army. the Navy, 
and the Maritime Commission also have 
spoken. 

They have spoken with one voice. 

They have declared in clear and unmis- 
takable language that labor is doing a fine 
job for America, that there is no strike prob- 
lem because there are no strikes, that the 
40-hour week should be retained as a stand- 

rd because it does not limit working hours, 
and that there is no reason why time-and-a- 
half overtime should not be paid for work 
in excess of 40 hours a week. 

They have not only presented these facts 
to the American public. They have also 
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stated flatly that there is no justification for 
enacting compulsory legislation restricting 
labor’s rights and destroying labor’s stand- 
ards. 

Surely the views and recommendations of 
our Commander in Chief and his trusted 
aides should convince any honest American. 

But the labor haters in Congress and the 
press are still continuing full blast their 
vicious campaign to crush labor and shatter 
national unity 

The enemies of labor now claim support 
from the people “back home.” They point to 
the mysterious flood of messages which has 
been pouring into the offices of Senators and 
Congressmen declaring that the signers will 
not vote to reelect Members of Congress who 
do not vote for a law to abolish strikes and 
the 40-hour week. 

We call these messages mysterious. That 
is because they are all worded identically. 
They are printed or mimeographed on vari- 
ous types and colors of cards and paper to 
disguise the fact that they have the same 
secret origin and sponsorship. 

Certain cowardly and skulking interests 
which do not dare to come out into the open 
are behind this campaign. They are duping 
and deluding the citizens who sign these 
messages. They are capitalizing on the 
public misinformation which they helped 
to create and which the President himself is 
now trying to dispel. They are trying to 
put the heat on Congress. 

This secret and dastardly campaign should 
be investigated and exposed by Congress 
itself. 





Industry and Labor Must Cooperate— 
Favors Modifying 40-Hour-Week Law 
and Eliminating Excessive Profits 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, two 
very important matters should have early 
consideration in Congress. 

They are the so-called 40-hour week 
and the scandalous greed and graft of 
certain munition manufacturers. 

The law providing a 40-Lour week was 
passed a few years ago to spread employ- 
ment. At that time we had 10,000,000 
uneinployed. The idea was tn discourage 
employment over 40 hours a week by 
Prescribing penalties of time and a 
half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. I was not in Con- 
gress when the law was passed, but if I 
had been herc I would have supported it. 
It is a good, constructive peacetime idea. 
It was the most effective way to get at 
the unemployment problem, a problem 
which was largely the result of the wide- 
spread use of labor-saving machines. 
And after the war the problem will again 
become acute; penalties for overtime will 
again be necessary to encourage a spread 
of jobs to as many people as possible. 

But now we are in war. If we lose the 
war, labor privileges, social gains, free 
enterprise, private ownership, all] will be 
gone. If one loses all lose. So we are all 
in the same boat. Labor, industry, the 
farmer, and the professional man must 
stand or fall together. 





hi 
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We are in a death struggle. Let no 
one tell you that we are not. Our very 
existence is at stake. America, and all it 
stands for—the world and its millions of 
people—will either have liberty or it will 
be shackled and put in chains. And the 
decision rests with us—with every one 
of us. 

All of us should gladly give all it takes 
to win the cause for existence. We are 
now being tried in the balance of justice. 
Will we prove ourselves worthy to live as 
a great nation or will we go the way of 
some of the nations whose people, be- 
cause of selfishness and greed, have been 
crushed under Hitler’s heel? 

We cannot do business as usual and 
win. In discussing these problems the 
chief consideration at this desperate 
hour is to determine the fastest way to 
turn out munitions. How can we get the 
greatest number of tanks, planes, and 
guns to our boys and to our Allies? 
Those things prized by either labor or 
industry, which stand in the way of full 
production, must be parked, must be set 
aside, until we come to final victory. In- 
deed, both groups ought to be glad, and 
I believe they will be glad at this time 
to sacrifice their so-called gains or privi- 
leges in order to insure them later on. 

There is much misapprehension about 
the 40-hour week. Yes, it is very unfor- 
tunate that some selfish groups, who 
were never for it in the first place, have 
been most prominent in opposing it now. 
Some are using the 40-hour-week con- 
troversy to punish organized labor. 
Others are trying to embarrass and dis- 
credit our President. With these unfor- 
tunate people I have no sympathy what- 
soever. But by no means all of the 
people who are asking for its suspension 
can be classified as selfish. I think the 
great majority are truly and primarily 
concerned over the fact that so far in this 
war we have gotten there too late and 
with too little. That is my concern about 
the matter, and my vote on the 40-hour 
week, and on any other laws that come 
up, is going to be determined by the 
answer to one question—Which way will 
help us win the war? Because I think 
it would increase production and help us 
win, I favor suspension or modification of 
the 40-hour-week law. 

Mr. Donald Nelson, head of the War 
Production Board, made a significant 
statement a few days ago. He said if all 
of our plants would operate 24 hours a 
day, our production would be doubled. 
You know, and I know, that some muni- 
tion plants are not operating 24 hours a 
day because of the 40-hour week. Penal- 
ties for overtime over 40 hours is an un- 
real approach to full production. Of 
course, the 40-hour-week law does not 
prevent employment over 40 hours. 
However, records reveal many munition 
plants are not operating around the 
clock because they cannot do so and pay 
wage penalties. Most war contracts are 
let on competitive bids. Many plants 
cannot compete and therefore either do 
not get orders, or if they do get orders 
they do not operate 24 hours a day be- 
cause they cannot break even and pay 
extra wages after 40 hours. 

Some people will answer this by say- 
ing, “Well, the Government should let 
them have the contracts at a price that 





will enable them to pay additional wages.” 
That might be all right if it were just the 
manufacturer and the workers involved, 
but our country, our people would pay 
the penalty, and the law was never in- 
tended to penalize our Government and 
our people when our resources are 
strained by an all-consuming war. 

Another impelling factor is the labor 
shortage. There is a shortage now. 
More women are being called into fac- 
tories. Last week General Hershey, the 
head of the Selective Service, ordered 
draft boards to tighten up on deferments. 
Millions of our young men will be taken 
into the armed services. The shortage of 
workers will become more and more 
acute. You cannot meet that situation 
without suspending or modifying the pro- 
visions of the 40-hour-week law. 

Last week some very shocking graft 
and greed was brought to light. The 
Naval Affairs Committee has been inves- 
tigating profits of munition industries. 
Most industries are patriotic and give 
their Government value received on war 
contracts. Buta few have written a dark 
record, a record that arouses the rightful 
indignation of the public. 

One of the worst situations brought to 
light is the case of Jack & Heintz, Inc., cz 
Cleveland, Ohio. This company has been 
making plane sterters at a cost of $272, 
and has been selling them to Uncle Sam 
at $600. Aclear profit of $328 per starter. 
All the officers raised ‘heir salaries to 
exolbitant sums. Big bonuses were 
paid. Miss Bowmaa, a secretary, got 
a salary raise from $5,000 a year to $39,- 
356. Several other companies joined in 
the old game of gypping the Government. 
Of course, we can’t put up with this. It’s 
scandalous and revolting. Along with 
the proposal to suspend or modify the 
40-hour week during the war, the law 
must include a provision to prevent the 
greed and graft of some few industrial 
profiteers. Nobody complains about rea- 
sonable profits, but by law they must be 
limited to a fair percentage, and exorbi- 
tant salaries and bonuses to officers and 
employees must be eliminated. Laws for 
this purpose, and to modify the 40-hour 
week, are now pending in Congress. It 
would not be right to take vuxtra pay away 
from laborers unless the Government 
gets the benefit. So both proposals must 
be worked out together. I hope we can 
get these bills up for early consideration. 

France was sold down the river, and 
enslaved by the greed of industrial and 
labor racketeers. The French workmen 
refused to put aside any social gains. 
Now they are working 80 hours a week 
for Hitler and at a mere pittance com- 
pared with their former wage. French 
industrialists refused to convert their 
plants to war uses. They insisted upon 
business and profits as usual. Now they 
have been thrown out of their plants; 
their property, all they had, is gone. 
Oh, if those French workers could speak 
to the American workers today—if 
French factory owners could speak to the 
American factory owners—they would all 
say, “What does it profit you to hold on 
to social gains and business as usual for 
a little while, if by su doing you will lose 
everything, including liberty itself?” 
Their advice would be—cooperate, work, 
put aside everything that stands in the 
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way—win now—you can argue some other 
day. And, indeed, that is what we have 
got to do. 

I think we will follow their advice. 
The preponderant majority of American 
workers and factory owners are highly 
patriotic. The very small 1 percent who 
are not must be brought into line. . This 
small minority must not be allowed to 
play with the safety of America. 





Preserving New Deal Gains 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, unless 
this terrible war in which we find our- 
selves is won, the liberties, freedoms, and 
privileges which make up the Amcrican 
way of life will be banished from the 
earth. In these circumstances, it is most 
distressing to know that many of those 
in high position in our Government to- 
day are quibbling about so-called social 
gains enjoyed by virtue of the American 
way of life. While the very foundation 
is trembling yet there are those uplifters: 
and social reformers who prattle about 
the social gains superstructure. Evi- 
dently a few trees obscure their view of 
the forest. These facts should be brought 
home to the rank and file of our people 
and especially to the rank and file of tne 
American wage earner, the farmer, and 
the taxpayer. 

In a recent issue of the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot there appeared a short 
editorial written in understandable lan- 
guage. I commend it to the public. It 
is as follows: 

PRESERVING NEW DEAL GAINS 

Much 1s being said in Washington about 
making sure that gains made by certain 
groups under the New Deal are not lost. 
That would be all well and good if we weren’t 
trying to win a war. 

Who do the new dealers think is preserving 
the gains of the corner gasoline station op- 
erator whose business has been cut off by 
rationing of tires? 

Who is preserving the gains for the little 
man who last year was an automobile dealer 
but this year hasn’t any automobiles to sell? 

Who is going to preserve the gains for the 
salesmen who sold radios, refrigerators, and 
other appliances which no longer are being 
manufactured? 

Who is going to preserve the gains for the 
ambitious young man who had a good start 
in business or in a trade but who had to 
give it all up to serve his country at $21 
a month? 

There'll be time enough to worry about 
social and political gains after this war is 
won. In the meantime the mass of the 
American people have no sympathy for men 
like Attorney General Francis Biddle who 
advise new dealers to fight to preserve the 
gains achieved in the last 8 years. Nor 
have they any more sympathy for opposition 
politicians who would take advantage of the 
emergency to kill New Deal accomplish- 
ments. 

The winning of the war is the first responsi- 
bility of the Nation and every citizen. New 
dealers fighting to protect unnecessary peace- 














time governmental bureaus and peacetime 
social standards are obstructing the victory 
march. None of us is going to be able to 
enjoy 1941 social standards during the dark 
days ahead of us. New dealers had best get 
ready to face that fact along with the rest of 
the American people. 





A Real American Program 
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Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
many of my friends back home are still 
able to think clearly and express them- 
selves in no uncertain terms as to what 
type of program would best ‘it the critical 
situation now confronting us. A friend 
of mine, Harry D. MacDonald, who is a 
State senator in Colorado, writes me the 
following letter: 


Dear ILL: The warfare in the Pacific will 
not wait for the proposed 1943 offensive. At 
the present rate we are fast losing the war. 
The time for action is now 

Let’s be done with mere words, promises 
for the future, materials on order, and alibis 
over failures. The American people demand 
action, and I hear that demand continuously 
voiced from over our town. 

Pressure groups should be ignored. Labor 
and capita) should receive equal consideration 
and be regulated uniformly. Politics should 
be adjourned for the duration. Social reforms 
will be worthless if the war is lost to the 
invader. 

Here’s what I think should be done: 

Ban all strikes by legislation. 

Abolish 40-hour workweek and unreason- 
able overtime rates of pay 

Bring both capital and labor to account- 
ability by uniform treatment and responsi- 
bility 

Develop aggressive individual leadership, 
based on merit, for our productive and fight- 
ing forces, rather than bureaucratic direction 
and endless red tape. 

I realize you are only one among several 
hundred Members of Congress, but we must 
start with the individual, if at all; and now 
is the time of all times for the individual to 
rise above the crowd. I am sure we can expect 
your support of a real American program. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry D. MacDoNALp, 





Civilian Conservation Corps 
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Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently in the Well of this House and 
elsewhere, we have heard, without any 
qualifying words, the statement “We are 
going to win this war.” Sometimes it 
has been “There can be no questidn but 
what v.2 will win this war, the only ques- 
tion is how soon.” I share this convic- 
tion, 
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Nevertheless I strongly approve of 
Prime Minister Churchill’s approach and 
attitude, who according to yesterday’s 
newspapers recited a “melancholy tale” 
of a reverse trend in the battle of the 
Atlantic, but said: 

It now seems that we and our Allies—the 
United Nations—cannot lose the war except 
through our own fault or our own failure to 
use our combined overwhelming strength, 
and use the multiplying opportunities that 
will present themselves to us. 


I have always had the greatest respect 
and admiration for British statesman- 
ship and I wish to say frankly that 
Churchill’s candid statement more ac- 
curately expresses my real conviction 
than those first recited. Equally, does it 
state the conviction of the American 
people 

We will win this war if, under God, 
we have the will to win. We cannot 
honestly profess, or lay claim to, the will 
to win, unless we divorce ourselves, not 
only from the waste and luxuries, but 
even the conveniences and comforts 
which impede our all-out effort to win 
with the least loss of life at the earliest 
possible moment. 

With this concept of our war effort it 
is exasperating to turn one page of the 
newspaper from Churchill’s statement 
and read the bold headline: 

To ward off death blow shift to Army work 
planned to seve Civilian Conservation Corps. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps has 
Outlived its usefulness. But so tenaci- 
ously do the boondoggling bureaucrats 
cling to the perpetuation of their jobs 
tl.at regardless of duplication or impedi- 
ment, the Army must carry this added 
burden on its back that the Bureau may 
have its butter. 

It is such burdens of bureaucracy 
slowing up our war effort that have 
aroused the people all throughout our 
Nation. Although they appreciate his 
philosophy, they did not read the 
Churchill statement. They were way 
ahead of it. They have long demanded 
that to win this war first things must 
come first and cannot be put off with 
substitutions of marching bands, martial 
music, and shouting that we will win the 
war in 1943 or 1944. 

They have demanded again and again 
and again that nondefense expenditures 
be pared to the bone of necessity, elim- 
inating not only waste and luxury but 
even comforts and conveniences wher- 
ever they can be dispensed with. 

It seems that a decade of wasteful 
boondoggling, in which we were taught 
that we could spend ourselves into pros- 
perity, has so enervsted the will power 
of the bureaucrats that now, even when 
the calamity of reckoning, payment and 
war is upon us, they still would risk de- 
struction rather than overcome their ap- 
petites and economize for war. 

The public is demanding vociferously 
that we clear away all this peacetime 
deadwood accumulation of bureaucra- 
cies; that we vigorously and resolutely 
cut out all nondefense expenditures that 
are not absolutely necessary, as well as 
all other obstruction to our war effort. 

We can accomplish this only by being 
relentless on every item for appropria- 
tion which comes before us. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH PETERSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. PETERSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter I received from my good 
friend, Brooks B. White and his splendid 
family. This is one of the finest and 
most patriotic letters it has been my 
pleasure to receive: 


[Text of letter addressed to Representative 
HucH PETERSON, First Georgia District by 
Brooks White, of Statesboro, Bulloch County, 
Ga., in reply to Mr. Peterson's telegram to his 
family upon being advised of the death of 
Jack White, 20, apprentice seaman, United 
States Navy, member of the armed guard 
crew attached to the U S.S. Resor, which was 
torpedoed and sunk on February 27. White 
lost his life in this action Jack White was 
the first casualty of the war from Bulloch 
County, Ga The people of this county are 
recognized among the Nation’s finest and 
most patriotic citizens. | 


StaTeseoro, Ga., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. HuGH PETERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to thank you for your nice 
telegram in my sad hours of grief. 

He being my only son, it makes it that 
much harder, but, thank God, he wasn’t 
made go. He had served his 3 vears in the 
United States Army and come home in Sep- 
tember with an honorable discharge and 
when Japan bombed Pear] Harbor, that very 
Sunday afternoon he made this remark to 
me: “Daddy, they can’t do that to us and get 
by. lam going to join the Navy,” and he did 
and was called on December 16 

So it makes us proud of him and his spirit 
to give all he had to defend his flag, the flag 
that you and I love, the one that stands for 
equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none, and I hope God will bless our Govern- 
ment and the ones that are trying to keep 
Old Glory flying over our land and sea, so 
that my boy’s blood won’t be spilled in vain. 
I have given all that I had to defend it but 
may it be for the best. May God's blessings 
ever be with you. 

Iam, 

Yours very respectfully, 
Brooks B. WHITE AND FAMILY. 


P. S.: “Greater love hath no man than 
this: That a man lay down his life for his 
friends.”—John 15: 13. 
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Sales Tax in California 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr.COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LeLanp M. 
Forp], a few moments ago, in referring to 
the bill to exempt Government contrac- 
tors from State and local taxes, charged 
me with making certain statements in 
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reply to a previous speech that he had 
made. First, he said, which is correct, 
that if the bill is adcpted it will prevent 
the State of California and other States 
as well as municipalities from collecting 
certain taxes on national defense ex- 
penditures from contractors, subcontrac- 
tors, and materialmen. At the present 
time the State of California is not col- 
lecting those taxes, but if the bill fails to 
pass it will be able to collect those taxes. 
That is the purpose of the bill, to prevent 
States and municipalities from requiring 
the Federal Government to pay taxes for 
the right to manufacture ships, planes, 
tanks, and other munitions of war. 

There is a special provision in the bill 
that contractors are not to benefit by this 
legisiation, and if any contractor has in- 
cluded in his bid the amount that he 
would have to pay in taxes, then there is 
to be a corresponding reduction in the 
bid, but let it be borne in mind, if in the 
end the States can collect these taxes, 
while the contractor will pay direct, nev- 
ertheless he will pass that amount down 
to the Federal Government and in the 
end that will come out of the Treasury. 
To preven: this is exactly the objective of 
the legislation. 

The gentleman went on to say that I 
had made the statement that the bill 
would take $40,000,000 away from the 
State of California. If the gentleman 
will read my remarks, he will find that 
I did not make any such statement, but, 
on the contrary, I said that a Represent- 
ative of California, appearing before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, said, in 
answer to a question put to him by the 
gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. Cooper], 
that their sales taxes had increased 
nearly $40,000,000 since the national de- 
fense program started. The bill in no 
way deprives them of the right to collect 
taxes along the same line that resulted 
in this increase. This increase is due to 
national defense expenditures, but it is 
brought about by the fact that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the expenditures go 
to labor, and when !abor spends that 
money in the cpen market there ir turn- 
over after turn-over, and sales taxes in- 
crease as a result of that expenditure. 
This increase came out of the wages of 
labor, not out of the Treasury of the 
United States, and there is absolutely 
nothing in the bill, as I said before, that 
wil] deprive the State of California of 
continuing to collect such taxes. 

In reference to the taxes on gasoline, 
the committee has announced that it will 
offer an amendment on the floor of the 
House that will increase the taxes that 
the States can collect on the sale of gaso- 
line, because at the present time the par- 
ent defense contractor, the subcontrac- 
tor, and the materialmen are not re- 
quired to pay taxes on gasoline that is 
purchased where it is being used entirely 
in connection with national defense 
work, but the amendment provides that 
the only motor vehicles that will be ex- 
empt from the State gasoline taxes will 
be the trucks and other vehicles owned 
in full by the United States Government. 
In other words, a!] contractcrs will be re- 
quired to pay the gasoline tax if this bill 


becomes a law, something they are not 
doing at the present time; and, natur- 
ally, there will be an increase in this 
source of revenue. 

It is clearly evident to me that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Forp] 
has not analyzed this legislation, nor has 
he read the hearings or report, because 
if he had, under no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could he have come to any such 
a conclusion as he seems to have reached 
by his statement made on the floor this 
morning. 





Strikes in Defense Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN S. GiBSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVEd 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following circular letter 
written by me: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1942. 

My Dear FrIenp: Since I have been in Con- 
gress, ana even before I came to Congress 
the conduct of the radical leadership of labor 
organizations gave me much concern. I have 
realized and do yet that a great many of the 
‘ank ani file of the membership of labor 
organizations are good, loyal American citi- 
zens However, I look on many leaders as 
standing sut as one of the greatest threats 
to the American way of life we have today. I 
put especially in that class John J.. Lewis and 
Harry Bridges and of course, there are many 
others who have no thought of the welfare 
of the people or Nation, but only themselves 
and the twncney they can extract from the 
various laboring men and women of the 
country 

On April 3. 1941, I delivered an address on 
the floor of the House warning the member- 
ship of the impending danger ‘rom these 
racketeers, and especially did I warn of the 
delay beit.g occasioned in defense industries 
by the the: existing strikes. I insisted then 
shat it was the duty of the House to pass re- 
strictive legislation to take care of this con- 
tingency Again on October 30, 1941, I de- 
iivered an address on the fioor of the House 
urging the membership to see the danger 
and enact :egislation for the protection of 
our country Of course, there were a few 
other members who saw the approaching dan- 
ger who were outspoken as I, but the great 
majority was against us and fought every 
move we made during the year to enact such 
iegislation fo be perfectly frank with you, 
the President also opposed our every effort to 
pass such legislation On December 3, just 
4 days before Pear) Harbor, we finally, by a 
vigorous Sight were able to pass in the House 
by a good majorivy a bill outlawing strikes in 
Gefense industries This bill was immedi- 
ately sent to the Senate for its action and 
had the Senate passed the bill it would have 
then gone to the President for his signature 
or veto However, the Senate has taken no 
action, ana the said bill has lain dormant 
in the Committee on Labor and Education. 
I do not know why the Senate has declined 
to act. You will understand, however, that 


our authority ceases in the House, and there 
was nothing further that we could do about 
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it. On February 27, 1942, Mr. Smirn of Vir- 
ginia offered an amendment outlawing the 
40-hour workweek. When this amendment 
came to a vote we only got. 62 votes in the 
House for the amendment, and I am glad to 
be able to state to you that I was one of the 
62 voting for the amendment and was one 
of the few making a speech in favor of it. 
You will find herewith a copy of the speech 
I made on April 3, 1941. a copy of the speech 
I made on October 30, 1941, and a copy of the 
speech I made in favor of the suspension of 
the 40-hour workweek on February 27, 1942. 

Mr. Vinson of Georgia and Mr. SmitH of 
Virginia introduced several days ago another 
bill to outlaw strikes in defense industries, 
suspending the 40-hour workweek, and also 
to control profiteering on Government con- 
tracts. This bill is now before committee for 
hearings and I trust will soon be brought 
to the floor and I shall lend all support pos- 
sible to said measure. I have recently intro- 
duced in the House a bill that if I can get 
enacted into law will control labor organiza- 
tions to such extent that they will not be 
able to take over this Government after the 
war. I sincerely trust that I will be success- 
ful in having this measure enacted into 
law. 

The main thing I want to say to you in 
this letter is that I am thankful to the Amer- 
ican people for the indignation they are ex- 
pressing in demands that the Congress enact 
such legislation It has been mighty hard 
on us Congressmen who have seen the evils 
that have been existing and who have worked 
so hard to enact laws to regulate same. We 
have had to contend with the membership, 
a majority of which follow the wishes of the 
various labor organizations, and furthermore, 
our President has throughout exercised his 
influence against our efforts, which has made 
it a hard fight on us who have worked to- 
ward the end of controlling these radical 
labor leaders. Not only have we put out 
hours, days, and weeks of hard labor, but 
we have been subjected to the vilest con- 
demnation from labor sources. I have a let- 
ter directed to me under the seal of the 
C. I. O., a paragraph from which 1 quote. 

“In regards to your bill in reference to 
strikes and a 60-day cooling off period. This 
seems to be a Hitler idea. The system is 
Hitler's. What labor wants to know is if you 
believe in Hitler. Please go to him and his 
slaves. As you come from a chain-gang State 
where they do not even have the freedom 
of slaves, what could you know about 
building up morale of workers for produc- 
tion on your bill. You are also trying to 
kill democracy by saying that labor should 
not support any person financially for any 
public office. You were elected to office to 
make laws for the people and by the people 
and not laws to break them down and make 
slaves of them, or do you wish with Brother 
SMITH, who also comes from a slave State, 
to create another Civil War?” 

This is just one of many abusive letters I 
have received. I have, however, on several 
occasions run them out of my office, and they 
have learned that I will not tolerate them, 
and they now rely on the means of abusing 
me through the mails. I want to say to you, 
however, so long as I stay in Congress, that I 
will be fighting for the rights of the American 
people over and above the special privilege 
of any group by any means whatsoever. 

I hope you will take time to read each of 
my speeches that you may see what my con- 
sistent attitude has been, you might say, from 
the very beginning of my service. In other 
words, the conditions that we are now suf- 
fering from are nothing more than I pre- 
dicted near a year ago 

With my most sincere good wishes, I am 

Most cordially your friend, 
. JOHN S. GIBSON. 
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Scotch It Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr.BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from a 
recent issue of the New Orleans Item: 


" sCOTCH IT NOW! 


The naval committee of the House yester- 
day heard testimony to the effect that an 
Ohio firm making airplane starters for the 
Government on a $58,000,000 contract had 
paid out huge bonuses to various employees 
to avoid excess-profits tax levies. If this evi- 
dence is borne out—and on the face of the 
figures there seems little reason to doubt its 
accuracy—quick legislative action is called 
for to halt this and every other similar out- 
rageous spoliation of taxpayers by crooked 
industrialists. 

Every penny that is spent on war supplies 
comes from the people of the United States 
of America; from the dimes saved by school 
children out of their lunch money to pur- 
chase war stamps, as well as from the super- 
taxes on the superincomes of millionaires 
and corporations. In the last analysis, the 
effect on money thus raised by the people to 
equip and supply the country’s armed forces 
is the same whether the money is dissipated 
in meeting the unreasonable demands of a 
few labor leaders for unwarranted overtime, 
or through such filthy subterfuges as paying 
the stenographer-secretary of a corporation 
a $39,000 bonus to reduce the company’s 
excess-profits taxes. 

Any activity which impedes this Nation’s 
war effort must be scotched as soon as the 
facts are brought to the attention of the au- 
thorities. whether those responsible for such 
offenses are representatives of labor or cap- 
ital, whether they are fifth columnists in 
the pay of foreign governments, self-seeking 
politicians eager to feather their nests, rack- 
eteers, tax dodgers, or any other class of 
saboteurs This is no time for temporizing, 
and the large body of patriotic American citi- 
zens, whatever their station in our economic 
life, is in no mood to submit to governmental 
pussyfooting on such a score. 

The sooner our administration leaders at 
Washington realize this, and take appropri- 
ate action to check anything that halters 
our war effort, regardless of its source, the 
better all around) The war has come too 
close to every home in this country, through 
the entry of men into the military and naval 
service, the restriction of privileges that have 
hitherto been taken for granted, or the sacri- 
fice of all needless luxuries in order to tender 
every surplus penny to the Government. 
We're all in it, gentlemen. “All” is a fine, 
large word in an aroused and united nation. 
And that means no funny business from 
anyone. 





Affects Local Taxes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of March 
23, 1942: 


AFFECTS LOCAL TAXES? 


Milwaukee officials and those of West Allis, 
South Milwaukee and some other neighbor- 
ing communities have protested a bill now 
before Congress to exempt defense indus- 
tries from certain taxes. 

The local public officials seem to think that 
the bill would deprive local communities of 
large sums in personal-property taxes and 
perhaps, ultimately, in real-estate taxes. 

Meanwhile, some capable attorneys say the 
measure would do nothing except wipe out 
sales taxes on defense contracts, materials, 
services, or goods. Wiscorsin has no sales 
taxes, so, under this view of the bill, Wiscon- 
sin communities would not be affected by the 
measure. 

As for sales taxes elsewhere: Should a State 
collect 2 or 3 percent, say, on sales of war 
materials to the United States and paid for 
by the taxpayers? 

The answer might be an emphatic “No!” in 
instances. But where a State and its local 
communities base much of their financing on 
sales taxes, then find their industries chang- 
ing over from peacetime to wartime produc- 
tion, should they be restrained from collect- 
ing sales taxes on this production? 

Should they be restrained especially if they 
are asked by the war production industries to 
lay new water mains, perhaps, for war needs, 
new pavements to keep war goods rolling, 
give more police protection for the war in- 
dustries? 

A good deal may be involved here and, 
if the war industries should be too largely 
exempted from local taxation, small home and 
other property owners, of course, would have 
to stand the new local public expenditures 
demanded by the war activities. 

Bill H. R. 6750 seems to mean only that 
sales taxes on the unusually heavy flow of war 
goods shall be abolished But it might ex- 
empt from persona! property “any building, 
structure, work, or facility,” or from taxes on 
“transportation, communication. gas, electric, 
power and heating services * * * trans- 
ferred or delivered or to be transferred or de- 
livered * * * under a defense contract.” 

Does this perhaps mean that Wisconsin 
gasoline taxes would be abolished if “gas” is 
used in trucks delivering war materials? 
Would it affect the public-utility taxes? 
Would it exempt, from personal-property 
levies, all machines or materials devoted to 
defense? 

We don’t know. Perhaps nobody else does, 
nor will, until the courts interpret this bill, 
should it be enacted into law. So it may be 
that the bill ought to refer clearly only to 
sales taxes on unusual war volumes. 





Wake Up, Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Kansas City Kansan, 
a newspaper published in Kansas City, 
Kans.: 

WAKE UP, WASHINGTON! 

And still our administration quibbles! 
President Roosevelt had the effrontery to 
tell the Nation that it has woefully misun- 
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derstood the 40-hour workweek. After con- 
ferring with labor leaders he announced that 
the common cold has done more to slow 
down production than hours, overtime-pay 
scales, and strikes. 

Such sophistry will not win the war. No 
one dare advocate taking away from the 
workingman his right to decent hours and 
wages and working conditions. But the Axis 
Powers are busy day and night aiming to do 
that very thing while our administration in 
Washington fiddles and dances as though 
this were a peacetime debate on social 
problems. 

The American public is reacting sharply to 
the criticism that was directed at it a month 
ago from Washington, charging complacency, 
and is throwing that charge right back at 
the administration. 

The public is getting’ mad, plenty mad. 
The rank and file of labor likewise should 
warn its leaders as surely as the voters are 
warning their leaders. 

Don’t think for a moment that the public 
is not awakening to the crisis. Take a look 
around. Down in Oklahoma last week the 
entire State telegraphed and wrote its Wash- 
ington Congressmen warning, not advising, 
them to get busy and step up the Nation’s 
work program. This week the Ottawa Herald 
editorially asserted that this “is no time to 
argue about 40 hours 2, week and overtime, 
no time to quibble over changing compietely 
from peacetime to wartime economy, no time 
to whine about rationings and price controls, 
no time tocry atall *.* *.” 

The Iola Register put it more bluntly. In 
a front-page editorial it warned that we “can 
lose the war a 90 days.” It went on to say 
that it is not fighting labor or that it is 
opposed to strikes, but that it “wants action,” 
the kind of action that gets things produced 
so that our soldiers and sailors can meet the 
enemy on equal terms. 

Wake up, Washington! 
and tired of twaddle. 
wants it quick! 


The Nation is sick 
It wants action and 





The Ides of March—Not Gone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Memphis Press-Scimitar, Memphis, 
Tenn., entitled “The Ides of March— 
Not Gone”: 


THE IDES OF MARCH—NOT GONE 


In act I, Caesar and his satellites encounter 
the soothsayer, who cries out shrilly: “Beware 
the ides of March.” “He is a dreamer,” says 
Caesar, “let us leave him—pass.” 

And in act ITI, on his last journey to the 
capitol, Caesar again crosses the path of the 
soothsayer, and jokes with him: “The ides of 
March are come.” And the soothsayer re- 
plies: “Aye, Caesar; but not gone.” 

The “ides” are come to thirteen or fourteen 
million Americans, more than twice the 
number who paid Federal income taxes last 
year. More voters than at any time in our 
history are meeting the United States tax 
collector face to face. And the political 
repercussion. is something wonderful to 
behold. 

Talk with any Congressman and he will 
testify to the rank-and-file revolt on the 
economy issue. He will tell you that he is 
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hearing from home as never before about the 
loose and easy spending, and from voters 
who previously had not bothered to com- 
plain of the extravagances. 

And what he hears convinces the average 
Congressman that “Beware the ides of 
March” is more than an empty warning to 
the soft and slothful, gimme-gimme, spend- 
and-spend, elect-and-elect theory of govern- 
ment. 

It was no coincidence that the House of 
Representatives, in the final day’s debate on 
the agriculture appropriation bill, cut out 
$48,000,000, including a slash of $8,000,000 in 
travel expenses The Members had heard 
from home on Pullman-car farming. 

Taxpayers are not begrudging the money 
spent for war. They are willing to give till it 
hurts, and give more But they don’t want— 
and are telling their Congressmen they don’t 
want—their money wasted maintaining fat 
pay rolls in bureaus whose activities are no 
longer essential 

They don’t want their taxes spent by 
bureaucrats riding around on purposeless 
jaunts, at Government expense, burning up 
gasoline and rubber and wearing out irre- 
placeable automcbiles 

They're not earmarking their taxes to hire 
large staffs of press agents and ghost writers, 
to publish bulletins and pamphlets that are 
not read, to give needless advice to farmers 
or to counsel consumers on how to use freckle 
creams and avoid sunburn 

They don’t want to pay for coordinators 
of bowling, or badminton. or horseshoe pitch- 
ing-—or any other strength-through-joy boon- 
doggle Or to maintain in accustomed style 
the National Youth Administration, or 
Civilian Conservation Corps or Work Projects 
Administration or Agricultura) Adjustment 
Administration or any other made-work, 
pump-priming, subsidy-paying alphabetical 
agency. Taxpayers know the depression of 
the thirties has passed And they are be- 
ginning to fee] in their own purses and fam- 
ily budgets this new and different depression 
of the forties 

When Congress broadened the income-tax 
base, it did something more than tap a 
source of much-needed additional revenue. It 
doubled the number of citizens who pay 
direct and visible taxes to the Government— 
and touched the pocketbook nerve. 

Aye, the Ides of March are come—but not 
gone. 





Labor and the Conduct of the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27 (legislative day of 
Thursday. March 5). 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Daniel J. Tobin. president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. over the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., on the evening of March 23, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, citizens of our 
country, I am addressing myself tonight to 
all who work in defense industries, but es- 
pecially te the organized workers of the Na- 
tion; ani I am asking you to give serious 
thought to the misrepresentation of the la- 
bor movement and the unjustified attacks 


made on labor by public epeakers, writers, 
and a small group in Congress, within the 
last 2 or 3 months. 

Organized labor is charged with not doing 
its full share in the defense program. This 
campaign against the organized workers was 
started, not by responsible heads of our 
Governinent who have charge of running the 
war and who are successfully carrying on the 
defense program, but by certain individuals 
who, upon an examination of their home life 
and their history, prove to be the bitter ene- 
mies of the organized workers. 

Unfortunately, many of our friends in the 
Congress of the United States have been 
inclined to listen and to be somewhat in- 
fluenced by those individuals who, before the 
struggle started in Europe and since our 
country became engaged in the war, never 
lost an opportunity of assailing the organized 
trade-union movement. 

“Why is this?” you ask. Because some of 
them indirectly represent the enemies of 
labor. Labor cannot afford to buy space in 
the public press. Consequently, labor finds 
it almost impossible to present its case to the 
masses of the people. 


NATION NEEDS HARMONY 


At this particular time when there shov!d 
be complete understanding and harmony and 
not hatred and enmity, we find a campaign 
being carried cn of the most bitter and 
vicious nature against the trade-union move- 
ment. 

I am one of those who served in an ad- 
visory capacity to our Government during 
the last war. I know something of what 
went on then, and what is going on now. In 
1917 and 1918 there were a few individuals 
who never did believe in the right of the 
workingman to rise above a condition of 
servility and poverty. There was no such 
thing as a consolidation of all the known 
enemies of labor. as we have now. 

Why this complete and unjust attack on 
organized labor? Some say it is because or- 
ganized labor has attained an enormous 
membership of nearly 11,000,000 and that 
labor must be stopped in its onward course. 

Others seem to attribute it to the fact that 
the antagonists of the President of the 
United States cannot cpenly attack him now, 
as before, and they are endeavoring to strike 
at him by attacking his friends and support- 
ers, the organized toilers of the Nation. 


LOOKING FOR PROFITS 


Others again say that the reason for this 
uniform, well-organized movement against 
labor is because of the fact that labor may 
attain such a powerful position that it may 
have considerable influence in the political 
affairs of the Nation immediately after the 
ending of this war 

And, of course, there is the old, old ques- 
tion of profit making always present amongst 
the money changers of industry—this craving 
for dcllars, dollars, and-»more dollars. 

Those corporations that hate labor have 
the means of influencing public opinion so 
that the public may forget their sins. Or- 
ganized labor, which aiso advances the inter- 
ests of the unorganized workers, seems to be 
left standing alone, and seemingly forgotten 
by those friends whom labor never failed 
to support. 

But labor is not asleep. 

It is watching every movement and every 
action and expression, and, as in other 
countries when this same class of enemies 
acted as they are now acting in our country, 
labor—rightfully or wrongfully—will balance 
the books, when labor attains the power, as 
it surely will. The world will be changed 
even if we win—as win this struggle we must. 


INTERNAL TURMOIL KILLED FRANCE 


It has been repeated and magnified a thou- 
sand times over by public speakers and others 
that “we cannot win the war on the 40-hour 
week.” Some of those public speakers point 
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out that the Battle of France was lost be- 
cause of the 40-hour week. 

What a false, untruthful statement this is 
to try and put over on the American people. 
I was in Paris 3 years ago, before the war 
started, and the iabor movement of France 
was torn into shreds by factions and “isms” 
and dream-like philosophies. 

There was no solid labor movement in 
France, as in England and America. Neither 
was there a solid, patriotic parliament or 
government in France. There were eight or 
nine conflicting political parties within the 
Chamber of Deputies, wrangling amongst 
themselves over petty things, many of them, 
in my opinion, sneaking out back doors to 
deliver their ccuntry to their enemies, or save 
their own skins. . 

Wrangling and fighting and quarreling over 
insignificant, meaningless principles,. while 
the enemy was building an army across the 
Rhine, an army that eventually crushed the 
so-called statesmen of France. 

Sometimes I am almost tempted to think 
that we are developing in our parliamentary 
bedies in this country a mildly similar con- 
dition. Here we are, in national and State 
legislatures, trying to deprive the toilers of 
the Nation, the very life blood of our country, 
of some of the conditions they have won after 
years of intense suffering and struggle. 


WILL WORK AROUND CLOCK 

If I didn’t know of the sincere patriotism 
of the men in our Congress who are attacking 
labor I would believe they were endeavoring 
to sabotage our country by creating discon- 
tent and disunity amongst the workers and 
between labor and capital. 

The 40-hour week bogeyman is willful de- 
ception, because there isn’t a workingman 
in our country who hasn’t the privilege of 
working far in excess of 40 hours a week 

All they ask is when they finish their 40 
hours of speed-up employment that you pay 
them a littie more for the extra hours. That’s 
the issue. A few dollars more if you require 
them to work over 40 hours. 

Give them a little extra encouragement for 
the extra blood and energy and nerve-wrack- 
ing demands on the human system. Every 
informed, fair-minded person knows that the 
American worker, because of his intelligence 
and skill and because of our efficient machin- 
ery, can do more work in 40 hours than any 
other worker in the world can do in 50 

The next issue is, why not keep the ma- 
chinery of the Nation going all the time, so 
that there will be no let-up and so that we 
can produce more machinery, guns, ammuni- 
tion, etc.? Labor has not said it would not 
agree to that. 

We now repeat, we are willing to work 
around the clock with three shifts of men, if 
necessary. 

But management does not desire that sys- 
tem at this time, for some unexplained rea- 
sons. Some captains of industry say that 
machinery will not stand it; others say there 
is no need for working the 24 hours; others 
say they cannot immediately, in certain em- 
ployments, procure sufficient materials, be- 
cause of shortages. 


LABOR WILL COOFERATE 

The Cleveland Trust Co., extremely con- 
servative, a few days ago issued a statement 
saying that there is no shortage of iabor and 
that labor is producing beyond our anticipa-~ 
tions of a year ago Not one word has been 
said by a public speaker against the employers 
on this question, who—I repeat—-have ad- 
vised government officials that they cannot 
immediately proceed to work the 24 hours. 

In a conference with the President recently 
we suggested that Mr. Nelson explain to us 
men of labor what it was he wanted of labor, 
and it was my opinion that labor would go 
all the way to comply with any reasonable 
request. 

The suggestion of Mr. Nelson that industry 
and labor within plants sit down together 











and try to devise ways and mean of improv- 
ing or increasing production, has been looked 
upon unfavorably by many employers. 

Although they would only be required to 
consult with each other as to what could be 
done to help along toward greater produc- 
tion, many employers either refused or grum- 
bled. But labor agreed. 

At the end of January there were 4,150,000 
persons unemployed. Since that time there 
have been thousands of workers driven out 
of employment as a result of changing over 
plants for war production. 

The organization which I represent will 
have perhaps in the very near future, 300,000 
of its able-bodied men thrown out of work 
due to the rubber shortage. And it is useless 
for those men with families, all citizens of 
our country, to complain about who is re- 
sponsible for the rubber shortage. 


JUST A SMOKE SCREEN 

I think I am justified in stating that, in 
the opinion of labor, the 40-hour week issue 
is just a smoke screen, full of willful misrep- 
resentations. 

In the International brotherhood of Team- 
sters its members {know nothing about the 
40-hour week. We do not come under this 
law. 

Over-the-road truck drivers are compelled 
to work 60 hours a week, without overtime of 
any kind; and this by a decision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission based on 
the Motor Vehicle Act, unless mutually agreed 
to otherwise by workers and employers. 

And when those men work, driving across 
the country, night and-day, in sunshine, rain, 
or snow, a 5- or 10-ton truck, their highest 
wage is 90 cents per hour. 

But the public speakers, the enemies of 
labor, special writers, never mention those 
things. The greatest good that the 40-hour 
week did was to relieve the semislavery con- 
ditions obtaining in many of our States, 
mostly amongst women working in the tex- 
tile and canning industries, laundries, and 
department stores; and nearly all of those 
were unorganized. 

The organized workers were always—and 
are now—able to obtain and procure for 
themselves reasonable working conditions 
and wages. 

Now what has labor done since our country 
was forced into this world struggle in defense 
of its liberty? The first thing labor did was 
to meet with business and Government in the 
Federal Reserve Building in Washington, and 
devise a plan whereby there would be no 
stoppages of work and whereby employers 
and labor would submit their troubles—if 
they failed to agree—to an unprejudiced ar- 
bitration tribunal and abide by its decision. 


GAVE UP RIGHT TO STRIKE 

Labor also solemnly pledged itself that dur- 
ing the war they would give up their only 
weapon, the only economic strength they 
have, the right to stop work collectively, in 
all defense employment. Labor could have 
gone no further. 

Since that time we find that employers in 
many instances have taunted our people and 
defied them to go on strike, stating plainly 
that we had pledged ourselves not to strike. 

I have had instances where the honest 
wages earned by our people were not being 
paid and the employer refused to pay them, 
and defied the men to stop work. 

We have had more than one case in which 
the employers have refused to recognize the 
National War Labor Board set up by govern- 
mental authority. 

Some public speakers over the air have 
suggested that unions be placed in the same 
category as corpornticns. Legislation has 
been submitted and considered to this effect. 
Labor, they cry, should be made to answer 
and report and give an accounting of every 
dollar they spend and everything they do. 

The purpose is to have labor’s enemies fer- 
ret into its affairs. Labor’s books are open to 
any governmental cfficial. Those men should 
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remember that. away back even in the re- 
actionary days of the Federal courts, they 
decreed that “the labor of a human being 
was not a commodity or an article of com- 
merce,” meaning that labor was flesh and 
blood, nerve and sinew, and that it could not 
be classified as iron, steel, wood, or coal. 


LAWS MUST BE JUST 

Washington lawmakers should remember 
that legislation will not prevent strikes; it 
will goad men on to an abhorrence and de- 
testation of law and seriously to question the 
sincerity of the lawmakers. 

Why legislation now against strikes when 
ther~ are practically no strikes in defense 
industries? 

Laws must be just to be capable of enforce- 
ment. You cannot chain free men to the 
mast or strap them to the machines. 

Other men in public life blame the leaders 
of labor. Let me say to those same people 
that were it not for the leaders of labor, 
locally and nationally, this country would now 
be in such a turmoil, such a disorganized con- 
dition that I dread to contemplate what 
might happen were it not for those leaders 
whom the multitude of their own people be- 
lieve in and listen to and are advised and 
guided by. 

Day after day we have to appeal to our 
people in the interests of our country—their 
country—to even submit to injustices in order 
to carry on for the sake of civilization. 

In 1939, the year before the defense pro- 
gram was inaugurated, there were twice as 
many workers involved in strikes as there were 
last year In 1917 and 1918, the 2 years we 
were actively engaged in the World War, the 
proportion of workers involved in :trike was 
three times as great asin 1940. Duriag 1919, 
immediately following the Armistice, there 
were 20 percent of our workers, one out of 
every five, involved in strikes. 


FEWEST STRIKES IN HISTORY 

Today we have fewer strikes than ever be- 
fore in the history of our country. 

Some writers and legislators are suggesting 
that wages be frozen at this particular time. 
You cannot stifle the ambitions of men and 
women who desire to advance themeelves 
from year to year if industrial conditions 
warrant. 

When men read, as I have read within the 
last day or two, that General Motors Corpora- 
tion—and that is only one of many—wiil pay 
to the Government this year in Federal income 
taxes $287,000,000 on the profits they made 
in 1941, it is difficult to tell the auto workers 
that they must not desire or aspire to a little 
more. 

The members of many organizations, in- 
cluding the Brotherhood of Teamsters, the 
miners, and the railroad brotherhoods, have 
received within the last few months an in- 
crease of about 10 cents an hour in wages. 

At the time this increase was obtained it 
may have meant a little something to the 
workers to whom it applied. 


HIGH PRICES LOWER WAGES 

Today the workers are at least 10 percent 
worse off than they were a year ago. In other 
words, the teamster, the miner, and the 
railroad worker has a purchasing power now 
which means 10 percent less than he had 1 
year ago, before the increase. Pity those who 
received no increase. 

According to the Department of Labor sta- 
tistics, the cost of living in some cities has 
gone up almost 20 percent within a year, and 
is increasing over 1 percent per month. 

How then can our statesmen say we must 
freeze wages and stifle the ambitions and de- 
sires and hopes of the men and women of 
labor? 

Oh, yes; wages will be frozen and perhaps 
substantially reduced, and poverty and mis- 
ery, and starvation will perhaps prevail short- 
ly after the ending of this world conflict; 
and I say to those men and to those institu- 
tions that are now devoting themselves so as- 
siducusly to this so-called dangerous labor 
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situation, that they should remember and 
keep before their mind’s eye the days that are 
to come. Having witnessed the rebellion and 
the conflict resulting after the last war, I 
dread to think of the immediate years con- 
fronting us after the ending of this conflict. 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


There are today taking place in England, 
discussions between the British trade-union 
leaders and the Russiam trade-union lead- 
ers—and those of us who know Russia, much 
as we admire them for their fighting and their 
courage in defense of their country—know 
that their labor movement is not our kind, 
and we believe that Russia, if they are victo- 
rious, will insist at the peace table on en- 
deavoring to establish throughout the demo- 
cratic countries some type of labor move- 
ment patterned after theirs, which labor 
movement of Russia has disestablished 
capital. 

Summing up labor’s position to date, what 
has it done to be helpful to our Government 
since our country was forced into war late 
in December? 

First, it has agreed that there would be no 
strikes and strikes would be prevented wher- 
ever humanly possible in all defense indus- 
tires and that it would abide by any arbitra- 
tion decision rendered by the War Labor 
Board. 

Next, it has reduced to a minimum juris- 
dictional disputes, especially in defense proj- 
ects. 

Next, the two great organizations of labor, 
except in a few rare instances, are working 
hand in hand together so that, through un- 
derstandings and unity, our country would 
be free from any disturbances which would 
cause delay in any employment that had to 
do with the defense of the Nation. 


PROMOTE COMPLETE COOPERATION 


In less than 3 months agreements have 
been obtained and pledges have been given 
that have substantially straightened out de- 
plorable conditions that have existed for 
years, and the fraction of disagreements now 
obtaining in isolated places between the two 
labor organizations or between labor and cap- 
ital and Government, will be gradually 
straightened out so that complete coopera- 
tion can be given by labor to the Nation. 

Who, then, dares to preach lectures on the 
10 commandments of patriotism from their 
Mt. Sinai on Capitol Hill to the organized 
men and women of America? Who is it that 
mans the ships that plow the seas carrying 
food, ammunition, and military supplies to 
our associates across the sea? The trade- 
union seamen of the Nation. 

Who is it that goes down into the ground 
and mines the coal and gets out the oil that 
keeps the factcries and railroads of the Na- 
tion going? The men of organized itabor 

Who is it that, stripped to the waist, works 
before the melting, roaring steel furnaces so 
that our tanks, our battleships and all the 
other instruments of war can be manufac- 
tured? The union steel workers. 

Who is it that runs the trains in the dark 
of night, carrying great masses of humanity, 
including the troops of the Nation, and the 
freight and merchandise from city to city 
and. from coast to coast? The union railroad 
men and union truck drivers. 

Who is it that compose the Army and Navy 
of the Nation, those who are across the seas 
and those who are now getting ready to cross 
the seas? The sons and brothers of the men 
of labor 


POMBERS ROLLING OUT 


Look into the shipyards of the Nation. 
See the human beings, men of brawn and 
sinew, working with might and main, turn- 
ing cut ships to replace thcse that have 
been sunk. Who are they? Organized trade 
union ship workers. 

Then go with me to Boeing Field in Seattle, 
or to the many other large airplane factories, 
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and see the thousands of men working, turn- 
ing out bombers which are so successful in 
the defense of London and in the preserva- 
tion of Australia, defeating the enemies of 
our country. Who are they? American 
organized workmen. 

Who erects forts, fortifications, buildings, 
highways, dams, and electric lines? The 
union building and construction workers. 

Instead of condemming the trade-unicn 
movement of this country the ‘egislators of 
the Nation and the captains of industry 
should glorify labor for its accomplishmerts, 
because if this country and the world are to 
be saved, if the freedom of this Nation 's to 
be preserved, if capitalism is to survive—ycs, 
if religion is to be continued unhampered it 
can be done only by the multitudes of work- 
ers whose patriotism and unselfishness have 
never been questioned, and who, from the 
very beginning of the history of our country, 
have been the bulwark of the Nation. 

And amongst those multitudes, standing 
in the forefront, are the 11,000,000 members 
of organized labor and their families. 

In some instances labor has offered ali of 
its financial resources, without recomperse, 
to our Government, if requested. Is there 
any corporation in our country that has msde 
a similar offer? 

It is my personal judgment that labor wll 
make any additional sacrifice it is called upon 
to make if the heads of our Nation can show 
labor that such sacrifices are necessary. 


MUST SAVE THE NATION 

And now, in closing, it is my further judg- 
ment that if there is any legislation enacted 
by Congress unnecessarily to deprive labor of 
any of the benefits it has obtained over tne 
years, it is the surest way to destroy the har- 
mony and the efficiency now rendered the 
Nation by the workers. 

Therefore, in the interests of freedom and 
of our country, I ask Congress to refuse to be 
led by the few who point out dangers that do 
not exist in order to destroy the organiza- 
tions of the toilers. 

I furthermore ask the organized toilers cf 
our country to refuse to be frightened by 
their enemies. 

Don’t be stampeded into doing anything 
that. would injure our program of coopera- 
tion with our Government, because you have 
most to lose, as you are vastly in the 
majority 

You must suffer, if necessary, to save the 
generations yet unborn from inhuman suf- 
ferings and slavery. 

If radicals, or secret enemies, or those who 
would sabotage our country, arise amongst 
you, who advise you or counsel you to do 
something contrary to our program, refuse 
to act with them 

Listen to the call of your country. It is n 
grave danger. Listen to the pleadings of the 
multitudes in the countries that are depend- 
ent upon you to save them and to bring them 
back liberty. 

And when the history of this great struggle 
of civilization is written, to you, the organ- 
ized workers of America, must and will he 
given the credit of saving ovr country and 
the world from destruction and degradation, 
from unspeakable misery and poverty. You 
workers will be responsible for the continua- 
tion of liberty and freedcm. 
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HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 
OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA -IVES 

Friday, March 27, 1942 

FITZPATRICK. Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in | 


the Recorp, I include a copy of A Sur- 
geon’s Prayer in Wartime, by Col. John J. 
Moorhead, of the Army Medical 
written by him on Christmas night at the 
Tripler General Hospital in Honolulu. 

Colonel Moorhead is one of America’s 
most renowned surgeons. He served 
overseas during the last war for over 19 
months with great distinction. 

On December 3, 1941, he arrived in 
Honolulu to lecture on traumatic sur- 
gery. On Sunday morning, December 7, 
when the great tragedy at Pearl Harbor 
occurred, Colonel Moorhead was lectur- 
ing to a group of doctors when word came 
of the raid on Pearl Harbor. He, with 
the other doctors, left immediately for 
the scene of the disaster, where he re- 
mained for many weeks taking care of the 
injured. 

It looked as if God had sent Colonel 
Moorhead to Honolulu at that particular 
time in order that he might be at hand to 
administer aid and comfort to our 
wounded heroes. 


TRIPLER GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
Honolulu, T. H., Christmas Night 1941. 


A SURGEON’S PRAYER IN WARTIME 
(By Col. John J. Moorhead) 


God of Battle, grant that the wounded may 
swiftly arrive at their hospital haven, so that 
the safeguards of modern surgery may sur- 
round them, to the end that their pain is 
assuaged and their broken bodies are 
mended. 

Grant me as a surgeon gentle skill and in- 
telligent foresight to bar the path to such 
sordid enemies as shock, hemorrrage and 
infection 

Give me plentifully the blood of their non- 
combatant fellow man, so that their vital 
fluid may be replaced and thus make all 
the donor people realize that they, too, have 
given their life’s blood in a noble cause. 

Give me the instruments of my calling so 
that my work may be swift and accurate; 
but provide me with resourceful ingenuity so 
that I may de without bounteous supplies. 

Strengthen my hand, endow me with valiant 
energy to go on through day and night; and 
keep my heart and brain attuned to duty 
and great opportunity. 

Let me never forget that a life or a limb 
is in my keeping and do not let my judg- 
ment falter. 

Enable me to give renewed courage and 
hope to the living and comfort to the dying. 

Let me never forget that in the battles to 
be won, I, too, must play my part, to the 
glory of a great calling and as a follower of 
the Great Physician. Amen. 





Introducing the St. Lawrence Seaway in 
Its New Garb 
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OFr 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, from 
grapevine reports, the House will be 


given the privilege of considering the St. 
Lawrence seaway, a 20-year-old project, 
now being masqueraded as a vital ad- 
junct to our national defense. 

From one end of the country to the 
other, citizens and business organiza- 
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tions oppose this streamlined version of 
pork-barrel politics under the guise of 
national defense. 

Sometimes the advocates of doubtful 
projects, in the manner of the Japanese, 
prepare to make a sneak play and catch 
the opposition off guard by revising the 
language in the legislation so as to sugar- 
coat a bitter pill for the taxpayers of 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, representing as I do a coal 
and railroad district, with thousands of 
loyal American wage earners, I want to 
remind you that we are still opposed to 
the St. Lawrence seaway despite the fact 
that an attempt is being made to dress 
it up by separating the navigation part 
of it from the power end, and submitting 
it as a power project. Such so-called 
strategy fools no one—it is the age-old 
trick of the house-to-house salesman 
putting his foot in the doorway to save 
having an aroused housewife close the 
door in his face. 

There are many reasons why the St. 
Lawrence seaway is objectionable to 
every right-thinking American. Chief 
among these reasons are the following: 

First. The river would be navigable 
only from May to November. 

Second. American labor would be in- 
jured. Labor has testified emphatically 
to this effect. F 

-Third. The only transportation pro- 
vided would be of surplus and non-self- 
supporting character. ; 

Fourth. The western farmer would not 
be benefited. This is more glaringly evi- 
dent if power, and not navigation, is to be 
stressed. 

Fifth. There should be an attempted 
reconciliation of the wide differences in 
estimates of costs as between those made 
out by Government engineers and those 
made by private agencies. 

Sixth. Only 6 percent of the ships uti- 
lizing the waterway would be American 
owned. 

Seventh. A waterway apparently con- 
templated as toll free, and therefore sub- 
sidized, would invite imports of coal and 
other foreign commodities produced by 
poorly paid labor and ‘hauled at ballast 
rates. That would be the sort of compe- 
tition harmful to our standard of living. 

Eighth. It would be seriously objec- 
tionable to give Canada an equal voice 
with the United States on the diversion 
of water from our own Lake Michigan 
into the Mississippi Valley. 

And, at a time like this, when, despite 
heavy taxes, the United States is plung- 
ing into an almost »ottomless abyss of 
debt for war activities upon which there 
is agreement, should we engage in this 
debatable work not immediately needed 
and for which the outlay, if ever made, 
could wisely be deferred to help take up 
the slack of unemployment after the 
war? The end is not yet in sight, but 
even now the public debt—Federal, State, 
and county—approaches $180,000,000,000. 
To pay it off would take perhaps half of 
our national wealth. 

And will not the cutting out of hotly 
contested expenditures aid the sale of De- 
fense bonds? Have not we among us 
many who hesitate to purchase, because 
of a feeling that the money will be scat- 
tered to undertakings not immediately 
imperative as war measures? 
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Curtailment of Rural Mail Routes 
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HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REVRESENTATIVES 
Friday. March 27, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing received unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix, I wish 
to include herewith a telegram which is 
similar to a great many letters and tele- 
grams of protest against the curtailment 
of rural mail delivery. While I agree that 
it is absolutely necessary to curtail un- 
necessary expenditures and economize 
wherever possible, I am afraid that in our 
desire to save money we are curtailing ab- 
solutely necessary and established service. 

As this telegram indicates, rural routes 
are being consolidated and lengthened 
from the usual 30 miles or less per car- 
rier to as much as 65 miles. It may be 
possible for one carrier to cover their sev- 
eral patrons on a 65-mile route in certain 
sections of the country where nearly all 
the highways are hard surfaced and 
where weather conditions seldom inter- 
fere with travel. 

However, in northern Wisconsin these 
long routes are not practical. We are 
subject to heavy snows and the mail de- 
liveries are mainly off the Federal or 
State highways. These side roads are 
not paved, and if snow is removed from 
them, it is after the main traveled high- 
ways. are cleared. In the meantime it is 
difficult and often impossible for the 
mailman to get through. Then each 
spring these roads are subject to frost 
boils and mire holes, which slow down 
traffic and often make it impossible to 
get through on long stretches of the road. 

The farmers naturally resent this cur- 
tailment of service, especially since they 
are the ones who evidently must bear the 
entire result of the reduced appropria- 
tions. They feel that those living in the 
cities still receive their service as before 
this economy went into effect. The 
farmers cannot understand why their 
former service is being taken away from 
them and they are now forced to either 
go to the nearest. post office for their mail 
or erect a mail box several miles from 
their home and then stand there and wait 
for the mailman to come along to get 
their mail, buy money orders, or mail 
packages. 

I am sure that every rural Member will 
have the same experience that I am hav- 
ing, namely. that the farmers whose mail 
service has been curtailed will want to 
know why this is being done. 

The following is a sample of the pro- 
tests received, and this one was sent by 
the editors of one of the largest daily 
newspapers in my district: 

Citizens indignant over reduction in post- 
office rural delivery in Merrill. We had nine 
rural routes here which have been cut to six. 
Now it is proposed to reduce to five. Many 
rural residents within 7 miles of city without 
service. Others must walk 1 or 2 miles to 
mail box. Road conditions part of year do 
not warrant long routes. It is proposed to 
make some routes 65 miles. This certainly 
does not give service. Please contact our 
Senators. (Merrill Daiiy Herald.) 
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Labor and War Production 
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or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, March 27 (legislativ. day of 
Thursday March 5). 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two articles from 
the Sunday edition of PM, entitled “Nail 
That Lie About Labor.” 

There being no. objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Nar TuHat Liz AzsouT LABOR—KALTENBORN, 
GENERAL Motors TOGETHER—RADIO CoM- 
MENTATOR’S ANTILAEBOR “EXHIBITS’ WIDELY 
SpreaD BY GENERAL MOTORS 


Detroit, March 21.—H V. Kaltenborn’s 
radio blast against labor, which produced the 
current drive of congressional tories for anti- 
labor legislation, was based upon propaganda 
being circulatéd by the General Motors Cor- 
poration 

Investigation here today disclosed that all 
three exhibits, which Kaltenborn used in his 
indictment, are being used by the General 
Motors public relations department. 

It was also learned that Kaltenborn re- 
cently visited Detroit and was conducted 
through General Motors’ plants by company 
officials. 

The first exhibit is a statement by one of 
General Motors’ 200,000 workers who urged 
his fellow war workers not to work too hard. 
It appeared in a Lansing, Mich., Congress of 
Industrial Organizations paper It was 
signed “Johnnie” and urged his fellow work- 
ers in the Olds plant at Lansing, where shells 
are being manufactured: 

“Take it easy” 

“Do a fair night’s run and you’ve done 
your part,” Johnnie wrote, in a column of 
chitchat about the shop, adding: 


NOT UNION POLICY 


“This is to the men that exceed their pro- 
duction: Listen men, we have a union here 
at the forge plant to give us certain rights, 
protection, and many other services, and you 
guys are doing your damnedest to throw this 
all away. Don't you realize that the com- 
pany will use every opportunity to increase 
our production especially now with the bally- 
hoo of national defense?” 

Johnnie’s article was completely out of 
keeping with the policy of his union, the 
United Automobile Workers, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, which has been carry- 
ing on a campaign for more than a year for 
total conversion to defense production and, 
since Pearl Harbor, has urged maximum 
possible production by each member. Even 
Johnnie, in a section of his literary effort 
which Kaltenborn did not quote, showed the 
effects of the United Automobile Workers’ 
defense efforts. He wrote: 

“Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their country! We have some 
180,000 industrial plants in the United States, 
and we’re using only a fraction of them. 
* * * Looks as though Office of Produc- 
tion Management is looking out for them- 
selves and to hell with the country. 

“What to do? What todo? Let’s write to 
our Congressmen and give ‘em the devil. 
Tell ’em that we've got a lot of brothers out 
of work just becausé the big boys didn’t take 
the necessary step for this defense change- 
over. Tell them that you are disgusted the 
way Congress has been so free with money 
to build plants fcr war work when we have 
idle plants about us now. 
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IMMEDIATELY REPUDIATED 


“Lay it on thick about the way they re- 
fused to recognize the Reuther plan a year 
ago. Remind them that it looks as though 
big business wanted to have a banner year 
in ’41, using all of the necessary material for 
defense in order to have a banner year and 
have the ol’ do re mi coming in on two 
fronts. We'd probably have a different story 
coming out of the Pacific now if we had last 
year’s nondefense efforts in defense results. 
Remember Pearl Harbor.” 

Even so, Johnnie’s cynicism brought a 
quick repudiation from his union and his fel- 
low workers, another fact which General 
Motors and Kaltenborn have not related. 
The article appeared in Lansing edition of 
the Michigan Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations News of January 9. On January 29, 
Harry W. isnderson, vice president of General 
Motors, wrote Walter P. Reuther, director of 
the Onited Automobile Worker’s General 
Motors department, enclosing the cynical 
parts of Johnnie’s piece. Anderson observed: 

“It is a little hard to reconcile the fore- 
going statements with the general attitude 
of the country.” 

Reuther promptly forwarded Anderson’s 
complaint to Russell White, president of Olds 
Local 652, of the United Automobile Workers, 
with a request that he check up. White 
promptly wrote back that Johnnie’s article 
“reflects in no way the official position of the 
union or myself.” He added that the Olds 
plant is turning out shelis at a higher rate 
of production than any other shell plant. 
White also reported to Reuther that “this is 
Johnnie’s first experience in working in a 
factory and also his first experience in writing 
for a paper.” He added: 

“We are doing and still are doing all in 
our power to see that production is increased 
at as rapid a pace as possible.” 

Reuther sent White’s statement to Ander- 
son, adding the statement that slowing up 
on defense work was not the policy of the 
international union any more than it was of 
Olds Local 652, Johnnie, General Motors, and 
Kaltenborn notwithstanding. 


OTHER EXHIBITS SIMILAR 


Kaltenborn also referred to a United Auto- 
mobile Workers leaflet, issued by an organizer 
in Wichita, Kans., in which a well-dressed 
worker of erect bearing was labeled “union 
man,” and a pitiful, tired individual was 
tagged “unorganized worker.” This, to him, 
was outrageous 

The final exhibit of labor “sabotage,” so 
interpreted by the famed news commentator, 
was the alleged fact—reported to him by Gen- 
eral Motors—that 2,000 workers in Flint, 
Mich., had rejected General Motors offers of 
jobs in the Chicago Buick Aircraft Motor 
plant. 

To complete the picture, Kaltenborn might 
have told his millions of listeners that the 
Flint men would have had to abandon their 
homes or their families, and the further fact 
that the United Automobile Workers more 
than a year ago had argued against the folly 
of building a new plant in Chicago when 
there would obviously soon be idle men and 
idle plants in Flint. 


DENIES USING GENERAL Motors MATERIAL 


H. V. Kaltenborn denied yesterday that the 
supposed instances of labor’s sabotage of the 
war effort used in his Town Hall of the Air 
broadcast had been supplied to him by Gen- 
eral Motors. The cases, he said, had been 
sent in by “radio listeners.” 

Kaltenborn was asked whether he knew at 
the time of the broadcast that “Johnnie’s” 
outburst had been repudiated by responsible 
Congress of Industrial Organizations officials. 

He said he did not; he took his informa- 
tion from a copy of tue Lansing Congress of 
Industrial Organizations paper which had 
been’ mailed him. He admitted he went on 
the air without making a further check, but 
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said he weuld have mentioned the repudia- 
tion had he known about it. 

Kaltenborn said that he used the Wichita 
leaflet because it contained a “take it easy” 
admonition, which he considered significant 
inasmuch as “Johnnie’s” article also con- 
tained such advice. 

The commentator explained his scanty re- 
porting of the Flint affair by saying it came 
up during the question-and-answer period 
of the forum. 

Kaltenborn insisted that he had not in- 
tended a blanket indictment of labor, but 
made it clear he favors some type of anti- 
labor ‘egislation. 

Asked about the Smith “sweatshop” bill, 
he said: ‘ 

“The bill is too drastic. It requires amend- 
ments.’ 

He complained he was being “cross-ex- 
amined” when he was asked what changes 
would be needed to make the bill acceptable 
to him. 


Press Covers Own Lies Up—SomeE Papers Cur 
Newson. But BALLYHOOED Howarp SMITH 


WASHINGTON, Marca 21.—The conservative 
newspapers, which have excited the public 
with lies about labor under big black front- 
page headlines, are doing their best to keep 
the public from realizing how completely 
these lies have been exposed. 

Newspapers. which have always found 
room on the front page for the arguments 
of the Howard Smiths in Congress, somehow 
just couldn't find space for the testimony by 
America’s highest authority on war produc- 
tion—Donald Nelson--that such arguments 
were bunk, that labor was cooperating and 
no legislation was needed. 

Papers which always managed to get stories 
about minor defense strikes onto the front 
page, even when they were only threatened 
and not actual somehow couldn’t find room 
for Labor Secretary Perkins’ factual report 
that America’s war workers were 99.7 per- 
cent perfect in their performances during 
January and February 

Nelson’s and Perkins’ statements were made 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee 
Thursday. Full transcripts of their testi- 
mony were made available to newspapermen 
later that day 

But the next day the New York Times, 
which was one of the conservative papers to 
print the story on the front page, managed 
to leave out Nelson’s most effective state- 
ments against labor legislation. It explained 
that “his testimony in detail remained a 
confidential record.” 

The Times didn’t even tell its readers that 
Secretary Perkins also appeared and made a 
very effective statement that obviously im- 
pressed the committee. But it found space 
to quote at some length from Representative 
Howarp W. SMITn’s intemperate and unsup- 
ported charges against labor before a House 
committee 

The Herald Tribune did a better job of 
reporting, but buried most of it on page 30, 
with less than half a column on the front 
page. It found Miss Perkins’ testimony worth 
only a brief paragraph 


Washington’s morning papers, which have | 


so much influence on Congress, were even 
worse. Neither of them could find any front 
page space for the Nation’s top production 
man talking about a major issue. The Post 
buried the story on page 7 and carried few 
of the quotes. 

The Baltimore Sun didn’t think Nelson was 
worth better than the tenth page, and led its 
story with a poisonous line that he had taken 
his cue from President Roosevelt. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer managed to get | 


a little of the story in on page 6, but buried 
Nelson at the end of a story quoting Under 
Secretary of War Patterson in favor of abol- 
ishing double pay for Sunday work. ‘Miss 
Perkins was barely mentioned. The In- 





quirer gave equal play to a story about a 
small strike on the west coast. 

Even more liberal papers didn’t overplay 
Nelson.’ The Philadelphia Record used less 
than a column. The Chicago Sun briefly 
quoted a summary of Nelson’s testimony by 

enator Tuomas, rather than the testimony 
itself. 

This little review, more than anything else 
recently, shows why the American public has 
been so deceived about the truth of the labor 
story. 


Roosevelt and Hitler—The 9-Year Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include an article by John Lear, 
entitled “Roosevelt and. Hitler—The 9- 
Year Record,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post March 22: 


This year is recognized more widely every 
day as the fateful year of World War No. 2. 
What we do in these 12 months will decide 
how long we must fight for victory. How 
we do it will decide what life will be like 
afterward. So it is historically apt that this 
year is the tenth year of Hitler and of 
Roosevelt. 

Whether the conflict of ideologies which 
arose in the world in 1933 is described as 
“dictatorship” against “democracy” or as “the 
new order” against “the New Deal,” or as 
“the iron fist” against “the good neighbor,” 
the crux of the matter is the treatment ac- 
corded by the strong to the weak around 
them. 

Under Hitler, Europe has been united. 

Under Roosevelt, the Americas have been 
united. 

The one-word difference between those two 
sentences is the issue of the year. On it the 
fate of the war hangs. Because the dicta- 
tors and their foes each need South America 
to win, and in South America the neighborly 
notions of Hitler and of Roosevelt this year 
have come to a death grip for the first time. 

The raw materials of that continent can 
swing victory to either side. The fight for 
them today is tense, with the ships and 
planes of the New World battling the subma- 
rines of the Old. 

Fortunately, for those who love liberty 
South Americans desire above all else their 
national independence. Luckily, also, they 
are keen students 6f world affairs and can 
read the record of the last 9 years and see for 
themselves which way of life is better 

The stage could not be more perfectly set 
for comparison. Adolf Hitler became chief 
of the German Reich at the close of January 
1933. Franklin D. Roosevelt became Presi- 


dent of the United States at the opening of. 


March in that same year. 

The two men took their vows 4,000 miles 
apart, but the times were dark for both of 
them and for both their peoples. The estab- 
lished social order had bogged down. Peo- 
ple were out of work. Banks were closing. 
Business was stagnant. Fear stalked the sur- 
ly streets of the two lands. In Berlin and 
in Washington the cry went up, “Give us ac- 
tion. Give usa leader.” Only one thing had 
meaning, and Hitler and Roosevelt reached 
power by promising to aftain it. 

That one thing was to give the common 
man an opportunity to work and be happy. 

In Berlin, “the new order” was set up to 
fulfill this promise. In Washington arose 
“the New Deal.” 
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President Roosevelt made it clear in his 
inaugural address that he intended to think 
of the little fellow not only at home but 
abroad. As the new head of the strongest 
state on the globe, he said: 

“In the field of world policy, I would dedi- 
cate this Nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely re- 
spects himself and, because he does, respects 
the rights of others—the neighbor who re- 
spects his obligations and respects the sanc- 
tity of his agreements in and with a world uf 
neighbors.” 

Hitler, on the other hand, said he wouid 
tear up the Treaty of Versailles which bound 
Germany to obligations to its neighbors. 

Most of the world did not understand it 
then, but with that exchange of prophecies 
humanity reached a cross roads. The roads 
have lengthened since then, and with each 
advance have spread farther apart. 

In 1933 the United States and the other 
Americas met at Montevideo and agreed that 
no nation had the right to interfere in the 
life of another. That year, Germany quit 
the disarmament conference at Geneva and 
the League of Nations so it might be free to 
interfere forcibly in the lives of smaller lands, 

In 1934, President Roosevelt withdrew the 
United States marines from Haiti, loosed 
Cuba from control the United States had 
exercised through the Platt amendment, and 
signed with Cuba the first of 12 reciprocai- 
trade treaties. In 1935 Hitler withdrew the 
veil he had thrown around the German Army 
and revealed that the Reich had rearmed in 
violation of years of solemn promises. 

In 1936 President Roosevelt personally 
pledged to the Inter-American Conference of 
Buenos Aires that the United States would 
defend its new neighbors from attack. Hitler 
followed an opposite course and attacked his 
neighbor, France, by taking over the Rhine- 
land. Later, he overran Austria 

In 1938, while Hitler was bullying little 
Czechoslovakia into giving up the Sudeten- 
land, Roosevelt had his emissaries at Lima 
planning common defenses. 

In 1939 Hitler invaded Poland in violation 
of a 10-year peace pact. At Panama the 
United States meantime helped the other 
Americas set up a permanent agency of social 
and economic planning 

The results of the 9 years of Hitler and of 
Roosevelt speak for themselves. 

“The new order” in Europe has made Ger- 
many a fortress and disarmed everyone else. 
“We don’t want even the tradition of heavy 
industry, of mechanica] engineering, or of 
chemical research to survive outside Ger- 
many,” proclaims the Reich, and other iands 
must be “forced to produce what Germany 
considers good for her and for them.” 

Thousands starve in Poland, France, ard 
Greece in order that Germars may eat. 
Wheat-growing Hungary has bread cards. 
Rumania, with its rich Ukraine, has bread- 
less days. Norway does not have enough fish 
for its own people. 

Why? Because what Germany wants, it 
seizes. Payments are made, yes, but cur- 
rencies are manipulated so that the German 
end of the trade is 4 to 10 times as profitable. 
Neutral Switzerland must buy Rumanian oil 
through Berlin. Belgium must deal through 
the Reich to buy lumber from Finland. 

The good neighbor in the New World 
handles things differently. Treaties are re- 
ciprocal Moneys are stabilized as much as 
possible. United States purchases of Latin 
American raw materials are made at prices 
guaranteed to cover fair wages for labor as 
well as fair profits. Shipping is shared. So 
are armaments. Instead of discouraging in- 
dustrial development in Latin America, the 
United States is encouraging it. 

Keep these facts in mind in this fateful 
war year, when the sky ahead looks black. 

Hitler has said this is a war to the death. 

So has Roosevelt. 

In 9 years it is the only thing they have 
agreed on. 








Defense Bonds 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio speeches of 
William N. Kirschner, of Temple, Tex., on 
the Sale of Defense bonds: 


SPEECH BY MR. WILLIAM N. KIRSCHNER, OF BELL 
COUNTY DEFENSE BOND COMMITTEE OVER STA- 
TION KTEM AT TEMPLE, TEX., MARCH 5, 1942 


I am here to present the most remarkable 
insurance policy in the world. Just imagine 
if your house were afire and in danger of 
being burglarized, and an insurance broker 
offered to sell you a policy against the fire 
already burning and the burglary already be- 
gun. Then imagine, on top of that, if the 
insurance broker were to say: “My company 
will give you back the money you paid for 
this policy, plus liberal interest charges of 
nearly 3 percent, even though my company 
pays for extinguishing the fire, and protects 
you and your belongings besides.” That’s 
the kind of insurance policy I am offering you 
tonight in the name of the United States of 
America. The world is on fire and the Axis 
burglars are loose and at iarge. Your home, 
your liberty. your possessions, and mayhap 
your very life are threatened. Yet, in the 
name of the United States of America I offer 
you full protection from every menace as 
evidenced by an insurance policy called a 
United States Defense Bond. Then in the 
name of t’.e United States of America I 
promise that the premium you pay for this 
policy will be returned to you plus a nice bit 
of money as interest. This is the greatest 
insurance bargain the world has ever known. 
Take advantage of it. 


SPEECH BY MR. WILLIAM N. KIRSCHNER, OF BELL 
COUNTY DEFENSE BOND COMMITTEE, OVER 
STATION KTEM, AT TEMPLE, TEX., MARCH 5, 
1942 
Good evening, my radio task today is to 

sell permits. Let’s call them squawking per- 

mits. Are you peeved at somebody? Would 
you like to rail at the President, or bawl out 

a Cabinet officer, or your Congressman? 

Would you like to tell the Governor how the 

cow ate cabbage? Would you like to de- 

nounce a city commissioner or mayhap the 
mayor? Or, possibly, you’d like to tackle one 
of our policemen? We will give you a per- 
mit right now, but you'll have to prove that 
you have earned one. The only citizens who 
have a true right to do any denouncing in 
these trying times are those who buy De- 
fense bonds. When you have shown your 
interest in defending our liberty by buying 

Defense bonds, then you have shown the 

good taith that would entitle you to the lib- 

erty of unlimited criticism. Nobody will 
think you are on the other side, if you put 
your money into the defense of this side. 

But the person who will not put up any 

money for this defense yet wants to harass 

and handicap the defense work being done 
with other people’s money, not only looks 
ridiculous, but actually a little suspicious. 

Now, don't misunderstand me. Nobody 

wants to curtail any of the rights of citizen- 

ship, and certainly not the right of free 
speech. Yet, how long will there be free 
speech, and how long will there be citizen- 
ship and the rights of citizenship unless 
you, and you, and you put up the money to 


defend them? And let me tell you this: You 
are not asked to give this money—just lend 
it. The Government of the United States 
will return every cent you so lend together 
with liberal interest. Such a bargain may 
never come again in our lifetime. In fact, 
if not enough of us wake up and do some 
bond buying there may be no lifetime un- 
less it be a lifetime of regrets. Buy a bond 
today. If you can’t buy a bond, buy some 
stamps. 





United States Has Been on Offensive 
Since War with Axis Began 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Louis M. Lyons, from the Boston Sunday 
Globe of March 22, 1942: 


WASHINGTON, March 21.—The arrival of 
General MacArthur in Australia uncorked a 
great story that the Government had to keep 
bottled up to its severe political disadvantage 
during long weeks of defeatist criticism that 
had a serious effect upon the morale of the 
country. The date «f the order to MacArthur, 
February 22, was before the campaign to 
“bring MacArthu: home” had begun to roll 
up politically significant proportions. 

The time schedule on the large troop move- 
ments to Australia shows that the Govern- 
ment has actually been offensive minded from 
the very start of the war. Great expeditions 
going 8,000 miles to fight are not pulled out 
of the air by Executive order. It was only by 
starting at the very onset that so great a 
force, with all its heavy equipment and weap- 
ons and supplies, its protecting air force and 
naval convoy, could be sent on a voyage of 30 
to 40 days to arrive last week in such strength 
that no one port could handle the debarka- 
tion. 

UNITED STATES ON OFFENSIVE 


Actually our entire war effort has been an 
Offensive from the start. The Army has re- 
fused to countenance any expenditure on 
camouflage, even of most vital war industry 
areas, insisting every time that it is more 
urgent to spend for tanks to strike the enemy 
what it would cost to camouflage a muni- 
tions plant. 

MacArthur’s forces landing in Australia 
found bases there ready to unload their con- 
voys, to assemble their planes and tanks, re- 
pair their ships, store their munitions and 
supplies. Lend-lease prepared the way for 
them. A small, dull, blue-covered booklet 
last week brought out, in the first annual 
report on lend-lease, one of the fascinating 
stories of the war. 

If we stuck American flags in a Map every- 
where Americans have established bases 
around the world, it would look as though 
the “American century” that our jingoists an- 
ticipate, had already happened. Literally, in 
the words of the old hymn, trom Greenland’s 
icy mountains to India’s coral strand, Ameri- 
can bases are preparing springboards against 
the enemy. 


UNITED STATES TECHNICIANS AT WORK AT FOUR 
CORNERS OF GLOBE 

American installations in the port of Dar- 

win afford facilities to fend off the Japs while 

MacArthur's new battle lines are drawn. We 
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earlier experienced a happy startle to learn 
that our first expeditionary force to the north 
of Ireland found American bases prepared for 
them there. 

American correspondents to darkest Africa 
find American engineers developing highways 
along old camel routes and hewing new ways 
through the jungle to speed communication 
lines all through North Africa from bases 
already installed on the Red Sea with facili- 
ties for unloading and servicing ships, for 
assembling tanks and planes, for storing mu- 
nitions and supplying armies. 

American-built railroads run across old 
Persia to connect with Egyptian and trans- 
Iranian lines, to establish and improve com- 
munications between the Caucasus and India 
and across India for a new road through 
Burma into China. Large installations in 
Eritrea are prepared to service 1,000 ships, 
American, Norwegian, British. Connections 
have been built with the Egyptian railroad. 
Warehouses and docks, airports and hospitals, 
schools for repair and maintenance, drydocks 
and medical depots have been established. 
Smaller bases have been built farther up the 
Red Sea toward Suez. 

From Basra in Iraq at the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf railroads have been carried east- 
ward to connect with Egyptian lines and 
northward to tie into the terminal of the 
trans-Iranian railroad on the Caspian Sea 
through a spur from Tabriz. Southwest from 
the Caspian Sea to Karachi in India another 
lend-lease base, American engineers are 
building a highway across an old camel route 
through Persia. This development of trans- 
port will make a network of supply lines to 
support a new front in the Caucasus or in 
India. 

Clear around on the eastern side of India 
at the head of the Bay of Bengal another 
lend-lease base of operations is installed at 
Calcutta, the ocean terminal for the flow of 
supplies through the new Burma road into 
China. Working north from there American 
technicians are directing the construction of 
the Yunnan-Burma railway and developing 
and exploring all possible alternate transport 
routes to the Chinese armies, while American 
sanitary engineers establish mialarial-con- 
trol units, American mechanics organize an 
automobile spare-parts depot and truck as- 
sembly plant, and American military staffs 
work to equip and train the huge Chinese 
Army for mechanized warfare. 


LONG RUNNING START HELPED PREPARE US 


All this means that we are not having to 
start on our global war from scratch as of 
last December 7. Pre-war preparation has 
given us a long start, in some theaters a year, 
in some production nearly 2 years. Without 
this advance, American troops could not have 
moved so swiftly into the battle line in Aus- 
tralia; MacArthur would not have so good a 
chance there. Not anything like the planes, 
tanks, and guns could be convoyed to his 
army. 

We got a long running start at this war, 
and we got it through one of the least under- 
stood and most remarkable devices to crystal- 
lize out of our gradual awareness over the 
years that the Axis was a force we must meet. 

Lend-lease has built American bases on five 
continents and has prepared our war-produc- 
tion plant so that it turns out thousands of 
planes a month in our first months of war, 
so that tanks and antiaircraft guns are not 
strangers to our factories, so that new ship- 
yards already dot all our coasts and already 
are tuned to a gigantic production of ships to 
let us carry the war to the enemy thousands 
of miles from our own cities. 

Through this device of lend-lease America 
for the first time in her history enters a war 
in a high state of preparation—not wholly 
prepared but with prepar tion greatly ad- 
vanced. Let’s look at some of the prepara- 
tions it has given our forces. 
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LEND-LEASE MONEY SPENT LARGELY IN UNITED 
STATES 


Some people talk as though lend-lease were 
money given away. There is hardly an ele- 
ment that now gives us strength to fight 
that was not built up in its beginning by 
lend-lease funds—shipbuilding facilities, 
plane production, new fabrication of essential 
materials, amassing of vital raw materials 
from regions cut off from us as soon as war 
struck. 

The money has been spent largely in this 
country. The jaw itself required its expendi- 
ture here so far as we had the stuff. That 
was probably the weakest point in its 
strategy of preparedness. If we had encour- 
aged our allies to get all the stuff they could 
anywhere else but here, we would have the 
advantage of that much more of the world 
resources Outside our own supply. On the 
other hand, without the stimulus of lend- 
lease production, we would never have ac- 
quired gigantic stock piles of raw materials 
from Pacific sources. 

Lend-lease is 1 year old. Even a year and 
“more before that, the British and French be- 
gan ordering weapons here that provided 
the first conversion of American industry to 
war production. That set up machines for 
the first production of dive bombers we ever 
built—a first order for 200 for the French, 
200 for the British. It took a year to set up 
the first machine lines for that production, 8 
months for the second, larger lines 

The British spend $200,000.000 in expansion 
of American plants before lend-lease. They 
gave orders for $1,500,000,000 of war planes. 
They spent. in all, $3,000,000,.000 on war 
orders here. The later appropriations for 
lend-lease greatly developed these pioneer 
programs in war production. 

“But for British orders and lend-lease,” 
says William Batt, Director of Materials in 
our War Production Board, “we should be 2 
years behind our present capacity in two 
essential industries, airplane engines and 
propellers.” The Army and Navy speak of 
“educational orders” they give out to con- 
cerns that have never made war weapons, 
to see if they can do the job. The British 
and then lend-lease expenditures educated 
a great and vital section of American indus- 
try to the task it must now tackle with all 
its vast energy. 

We are now building new models of tanks 
and combat planes, adaptations of our ear- 
lier models, which were tested for us in the 
battle of Libya. Under lend-lease a great 
American locomotive works built the British 
300 tanks last year for Libya. Out of this 
experience we can build a better tank for 
our American forces. 


LENL-LEASE MAKES WASHINGTON CENTER OF ALL 
WAR STRATEGY 


To get the machinery of lend-lease into 
full swing before the war struck with its 
multiplicity of problems was itself a great 
stroke. It tends to eliminate the competing 
Allied missions of the last war. It gives 
Washington the veto over the direction our 
force shall take in the application of the war 
effort. It is the key device that really makes 
Washington the center of war strategy. ._The 
British would have liked to make it a one- 
way street, flowing to them, leaving the Rus- 
sians, the Chinese, the Dutch, and Austral- 
ians to apply to London. But Franklin D. 
Roosevelt does not yield his veto to anyone 
else. He keeps his lines direct and in his 
own nands 

Somebody ought to give lend-lease a more 
appropriate name. The name derives, one 
supposes, from what was uppermost in the 
mind of the administration when it was first 
neces to consider how to meet the prob- 
fem that would arrive if British credit be- 
came exhausted. It never did. 


By lend-lease the administration maneu- 
vered so as to avoid, this time, the vexing 
issue of war debts that bedevilled our rela- 
tions with our World War Allies for a genera- 
tion after the war. It is far more than an 
instrument for conveying weapons to the 
lines against the Axis. It is a pool of re- 
sources which after the war, if we choose, 
can continue to serve as the channel for dis- 
tribution of the means of rehabilitation and 
therefore of reorganization of the war-torn 
world. There is surely more hope in such a 
practical system of international distribution 
than in any of the abstractions about post- 
war organization. A federation of mankind 
has to be built on more substantial stuff 
than poetry, and on more material ties than 
political ideologies. 

Lend-lease is spending %$400,000,000 in 
South America, largely in Brazil, on seacoast 
fortifications of the bulge that faces Dakar 
across the narrowest Atlantic sea lane, and 
on drydocks and on factories designed to 
maintain Brazil's defenses even in a state of 
siege. 

"Che Russians were late coming in for lend- 
lease aid. But the great effort in lend-lease 
now is to expedite supply to Russia. It is 
flowing again in great amount. but not 
enough. It never will be enough, but it will 
be more. Lend-lease shipments had only be- 
gun to move to Russia before Pear] Harbor 
clamped down an emergency halt until our 
own critical reinforcement of Hawaii, the 
Canal Zone and the west coast was complete. 

The Army kept on commandeering lend- 
lease ear-marked for Russia until the Rus- 
sians, impatient at delay in meeting prom- 
ised commitments, were close to ultimatum. 
But in February the jam was broken and 
allotment of supplies to Russia moved again 
By March 1 it had come up to about half the 
rate promised There remains the tre- 
mendous and risky problem of getting it to 
them. That is what the Tirpitz is out to 
prevent. That is what the Japs would stop 
if they could cut supply lines that carry our 
stuff around the back of the world to come 
up under Russia. It is a long vital, danger- 
cus line that has to be maintained even while 
we must use a mighty naval force to hold 
the line of flow of cur war strength to Aus- 
tralia Lend-lease has been going to Australia 
both ways around the earth That iells the 
global task on which we are launched. 

We had a heavy commitment of leid-lease 
installations in Rangoon, now lost. Other 
of our bases behind the battle lines on five 
continents will be in jeopardy in the ficw of 
the war. That is the risk of war 

Most of the places where we have installed 
facilities to take care of ships, to lay down 
supply depots, to open up rail heads, to move 
armies and equip and maintain them, are 
available to us only because the British have 
held them these 2 years and more of war. 
That is true of Africa and all the Middie 
East, where we would be without springbcards 
to get at the enemy if the British had not 
held every strategic front they could The 
forces Australia has spent on a dozen lost 
battlefields have not all been spent in vain. 
We would be far more restricted now in get- 
ing reinforcements tc Australia had not their 
forces spent themselves to check the enemy 
and hold the shore from Suez around to 
Burma 


SPEED IN BOMBER OUTPUT PROVES BIG SURPRISE 


On the production front it fell to fom 
Girdler last week to break a pleasant surprise 
story of the ahead-of-schedule completion of 
great four-motor bombers in his Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation out in San Diego. Re- 
porters summoned there couldn’t reveal huw 
fast the bombers were coming off the jine, 
but the rate surprised them. It takes 400,- 
000 man-hours to make a bomber. This com- 
pares with 800 man-hours to make a me- 
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dium-sized automobile, an index worth 

remembering in gaging our war effort. 
Posters over desks in the War Production 

Board , “We are fighting the Axis, 


proclaim. 
not each other.. But Donald Nelson must 
sometimes wonder. He had tc go on the air 
the other night to knock down stories that 
the management-labor committees he has 
asked for in all war production plants to 


provide incentive spurs to speed production - 
of weapons are not a move to sovietize in- 
dustry. He was able to state that plane 
production has reached a point half again 
as great as just before Pearl Harbor He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Army and Navy 
chiefs and the Maritime Commission head 
go before Congress in an effort to stop the 
political drive to wipe out the labor a. 
tion of recent years. The drive agai the 
40-hour week law was pushed by antiadmin- 
istration forces even while the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was officially announcing 
that “excessive hours of work now present a 
problem nearly as important as the incom- 
plete use of working time.” 

“Only 2 of the 650 employers replying to 
the Bureau's recent inquiry stated that over- 
time pay after 40 hours stood in the way of 
more complete operation,” the Bureau re- 
ported : 

“A rigid 40-hour week does not exist in the 
United States,” the Bureau stated. “Outside 
of continuous process industries, the cus- 
tomary shifts in defense plants are 48, 50, 55, 
or 60 hours. Seven of every 10 of the workers 
in these plants are on a schedule of 48 hours 
or over. Premium payments for hours over 
40 per week are generally required by law 
and union agreement. But it is doubtful if 
suspension of these requirements would re- 
sult in any increase in the actual working 
time in defense industries.” 


BRITISH WARN LONG HOURS IMPAIR WORKERS’ 
EFFICIENCY 

Some of the witnesses who agreed that it 
would not be helpful to repeal the 40-hour 
week or to enact other antilabor measures . 
under agitation in Congress last week were 
William S. Knudsen; Admira] Emory S. Land, 
head of the Maritime Commission; Under 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson; and 
Assistant Secretary of Navy Ralph A. Bard. 

The British have been warning us of the 
bad effects of over long hours. The magazine 
Steel reports that the Ford airplane engine 
and tool and die plants gave up the 70-hour 
week, after finding that it lowered efficiency. 
Abandoning the long-hour week cost the 
workers much extra pay. Many of them are 
doubtless glad to stretch their hours for 
more money. But the War Production 
Board, Labor Division, holds that 55 hours 
is a very long week for steady long-time 
operations. The long week in many plants 
has been installed because of the difficulty 
of adding extra shifts ana of obtaining skilled 
help to meet the needs of expanded produc- 
tion. As adequate help can be trained to 
operate three or four shifts, this problem of 
long hours will diminish. 

The Portsmouth Navy Yard has asked the 
United States Employment Service to make 
a study of the extent to which women can 
be used in its yards When a destroyer yard 
makes such a request, we may fee] that the 
prospect of employing women in a large 
scale in vital defense work is a reality. It. 
will not come as fast as some people are 
taiking it. But plans for the very extensive 
use of women in war work are ready. It is 
likely we shall go as far as the British have, 
and perhaps as far as the Russians, if the 
war lasts. 


NUMBER OF WOMEN WORKERS RESTS ON RATE 
MEN ARE DRAFTED 

Very detailed job studies have been made 

by the United States Employment Service. 

It reports on some 1,900 jobs in defense work, 








that women can handle 1,600 of them. In 
654 of these jobs, women can step in with 
very little training. That is important, be- 
cause few women have had any mechanical 
training. For more than 530 jobs that women 
could do, considerable training is required. 
Some of these could be broken down into 
simpler operations to reduce the training 
needed. 

Less than 500,000 women were among the 
5,000,000 war-plant workers when the war 
struck America. But the employment 
specialists say that if 10,000,000 new hands 
are to be added to industry this year, as the 
President’s program appears to demand, then 
hundreds of thousands of women must be 
among them. The rate at which women 
will find their places in the shops depends 
in part on the rate at which the draft takes 
men off the shop benches. In Britain, women 
do riveting, stamping, pressing, assembling, 
machining, both 'ight and heavy operations 

Certain advantages in the large strategy 
of recruiting millions of new hands will come 
from employment of women. They are for 
the most part to be found in the community 
where they will work and their participation 
will save on the very difficult problems of 
moving masses of workers about and of hav- 
ing to put up emergency housing for them. 
The problems involved in employing women 
relate largely to training and to breaking the 
ice to get women started in plants used only 
to men workers Training has hardly begun, 
partly because all training facilities have 
been jammed, preparing men on the jcbs, 
partly because of a Government reluctance 
to launch a large program of preparing 
women much ahead of the certainty of jobs 
for them. 

Aircraft plants began using women ex- 
tensively last summer. By December they 
were employing 4,000 in light assembly work 
and in riveting, drilling, filing, and removing 
metal burrs from machined parts In ship- 
building, the employment service study finds 
women qualified for boilermakers’ helpers, 
machinists’ helpers, draftsmen, flash welders, 
blueprint machine operators, and a long list 
of other tasks. In foundries, women are re- 
ported capable of being machine core makers, 
facing mixers, casting cleaners, finishers, and 
polishers. In plane manufacture they can do 
painting, covering, heat treating, anodizing, 
welding, fuselage assembly, and metal] fabri- 
cation. 

The development of new machinery now 
makes possible employment of women, in the 
manufacture of heavy shells and other mu- 
nitions which under former methods could 
only be made by men. Just before we got 
into the war, the National Labor Supply Com- 
nittee appointed a ; roup to plan for increased 
use of women in case of war. It is now 
making an inventory of women available for 
such work and is using voluntary registra- 
tion, without rejecting the possibility of com- 
pulsory registration if the war lasts long. 
It expects rapid expansion of the training 
of women in the next few months, especially 
on the west coast and in the concentrated 
war industry areas of Connecticut, Ohio, and 
the mid-Atlantic States. 

Women ought not to kid themselves about 
this. The plans to use women extensively are 
long-term plans that Government must 
make. Women will be the second line of de- 
fense workers if the war lasts long enough to 
put a strain on manpower 

Looking back over the storm of criticism 
by sideline generals during the past month, 
an old-time observer has philosophized: “The 
administration always in war has to sit tight 
and take it from its uninformed critics, 
seeking to exploit bad news.” 

It will find itself in that position often 
enough again, especially in the ebb tides of 
the war. The surest prophylactic the people 
have against renewal of defeatist drives is 
their memory of this one, and the constant 
reminder that this is an election year. 
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Payment of Fees to Labor Unions by 
Workers on Defense Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
this country many patriotic American 
citizens are demanding the right to work 
on defense projects; however, an unwise 
course is being pursued by some of those 
who propose to exercise authority with 
reference to people who desire to work 
on defense projects. I wish to quote the 
pertinent portion of a letter I have re- 
ceived from a citizen in my district: 


I can furnish numerous person; who will 
testify that they were charged as high as 
$150 by labor racketeers for the privilege of 
working in defense plants, and after being 
permitted to work only a few days they were 
discharged so that the racketeers could charge 
other men the high fee for the priviiege of 
working. 


The pertinent portion of the letter to 
which I refer is typical of many commu- 
nications I have received. It is interest- 
ing to discern the attitude which the 
Department of Labor has assumed with 
reference to the question of alleged ex- 
tortionate fees being charged those who 
seek the privilege of working on defense 
projects. I herewith insert in the Recorp 
two letters I have received on this sub- 
ject: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 12, 1942. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWoRTH: Your let- 
ter of March 6, a copy of Western Union of 
March 9, and letter of March 3, all dealing 
wi‘ 1 the same subject, which subject is pay- 
ment of fees into labor unions by workers in 
order to secure emp’oyment on Government 
projects, has been referred to me for ac- 
knowledgment and attention. 

Both letters and telegram protest against 
the activities of labor unions and the collec- 
tion of fees for membership by the unions. 

You realize, of course, on all Government 
work contractors have the moral and legal 
right to choose their own type of labor. It 
may be on a union basis, an open-shop ba- 
sis, or a nonunion basis. 

If the contractor, on a defense project, de- 
cides on a closed-shop union basis, then he 
has agreed with the union to employ only 
members of the respective craft organiza- 
tions. The unions, in turn, require that 
every man employed under the terms of their 
collective-bargaining agreement with the 
contractor be either a member of the union 
or that he show willingness to join the union 
by making application and paying the desig- 
nated fee of the union. 

No union, contractor, or any individual has 
the right to charge a man for the right to 
work on any job. 

The unions set their own initiation fee, 
and their monthly dues which is charged 
their members. No branch of the Govern- 
ment has control or jurisdiction over the 
unions in this respect. 

Under the law, any worker is free to join 
or refrain from joining a labor organization 
of his own choosing. The law also permits 
an employer to sign an agreement with a le- 
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gitimate organization representing a major- 
ity of his employees, which agreement may 
require of his employees membership in that 
organizaticn. 

There may be differences of opinion as to 
whether these regulatory measures are de- 
sirable or not, but nevertheless they are per- 
missible under the law. 

The Labor Department has no power or 
authority to regulate the unions. 

Neither one of the letters or the telegram 
quoted above, which you received, refer to 
any particular organization or state what 
type of work your constituents were trying 
to secure. If it is possible for you to secure 
the particular organization that is involved 
we will be glad to look into the matter fur- 
ther to see to what extent we can be helpful. 

Sincereiy, 
D. W. Tracy, 
Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 24, 1942. 
The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN BECKWORTH: In re- 
ply to your telegram of March 23, your pre- 
vious communications were referred by me 
to Mr. Tracy, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
because he has conducted all of the Depart- 
ment’s negotiations in this field and I felt 
that he could give you first-hand informa- 
tion. 
I have seen Mr. Tracy’s letter to you of 
March 12 and agree with it. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


Mr. Speaker, paragraph 2 of the letter 
written by Mr. Tracy refers to what was 
termed by me as “extortionate and exces- 
sive fees.” 

Indeed, it is reprehensible that great 
barriers of any type are placed in the 
way of those who desire to work on de- 
fense projects; neither labor or capital 
should slow down our defense projects in 
any way. Heretofore I have stated on 
the floor of the House that more than 
3 months ago the House passed a bill de- 
signed to alleviate practices of the na- 
ture referred to. Because action has not 
yet been taken on this measure, H. R. 
4139, by the Senate, no definite policy of 
the Federal Government has been formu- 
lated with reference to the charging of 
extortionate fees to those who propose 
to work on national defense projects. 
H. R. 4139 would, if enacted, have the 
effect of prescribing a policy. 

I desire to again urge the membership 
of the Senate to take action on the Smith 
bill, H. R. 4139, which has provisions re- 
lating to this very important and signifi- 
cant question. 





Civilian Defense Organization, Harrison, 


N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Marck 26, 1942 
Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include therein an article which 
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appeared in the newspaper I] Progresso 
Italo-Americano of February 1, 1942, on 
the civil defense organization in the town 
of Harrison, N. Y., which I have the 
honor to represent. 


Harrison, N. Y., TypicaL AMERICAN Ciry, 
Suows Way To Prepare ror Air Ratps— 
Many OF ITALIAN ExTRACTION Take Leap IN 
VOLUNTEERING THEIR SERVICES FoR CIVILIAN 
Derense—ContTractors ARE PLACED IN 
CHARGE OF REPAIRING Roap, COMMUNICA- 
TION DAMAGE 


Harrison, in the green hills of Westchester, 
has been referred to as a typical American 
city. Amongst its 13,000 inhabitants are men 
and women of all races color, and creed—a 
typical melting pot of the great American 
commonwealth. And like every other Ameri- 
can city, Harrison prides itself on the patri- 
otism and the loyalty of its inhabitants. To 
the growth of this city, those of Italian ex- 
traction have played no small part, for, unit- 
ing with their fellow neighbors, they have 
turned the once primitive land into a flour- 
ishing, healthy community. Today there are 
about 5,000 inhabitants of Harrison who come 
of Italian origin. I the main they are sim- 
ple, hard-working people, men and women 
who go into the factories and produce the 
industrial wants of the community; men and 
women who reach down into the bowels of 
the earth and complete the subways, the rail- 
roads, the roadways; men and women who. 
leave in the early hours of the morning to go 
out on construction jobs outside the city of 
Harrison itself; and men and women who, 
having achieved their goals the hard way, are 
now prominent citizens in every field of en- 
deavor and occupy posts of importance in the 
life of the community 

To Harrison one day last week went your 
Progresso reporter to obtain a first-hand 
knowledge of what was being done in the 
way of civilian defense—and what part those 
of Italian extraction were playing in the 
successful completion of the defense goal 

For the purpose of defense, and to obtain 
the most efficient results in case of an air 
raid, Harrison has been divided into six dis- 
tricts, each of these districts, insofar as road, 
plumbing, and communications is con- 
cerned, under the direct supervision of a con- 
tractor. These contractors are placed in 
charge of their districts and they have under 
them battalions of workers who are ready, 
should the call come, to go to the rescue of 
any one of the districts where an air raid 
may strike. Each contractor is given super- 
vision of the district in which he lives and 
knows so that, should an air raid attack 
come from the enemy, the contractor whose 
district is struck will know the exact location 
of the streets, gas mains, intersections, and 
homes and will thus be able to direct rescue 
work without loss of time 

In charge of these six districts all are 
Americans of Italian extraction. 

The first district is supervised by Sebastian 
Barrego 

The second district is controlled by Al De 
Marco and Gabriel Ciccione. 

The third district is under the supervision 
of the Riccio brothers—Daniel, John, and 
Angelo 

The fourth district is under the care of 
Nunzi Fiore 

The fifth district comes under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Noto. 

The sixth district ts under the supervision 
of Gustave Livedine. 


These six men will be ready for any emer- 
gency that may arise. If a bridge should be 
struck by a bomb, the district supervisor will 
immediately go to the scene and clear away 
any debris that may be endangering human 
ife. 

Mr. William Cunningham, director of the 
Civilian Defense Council of Harrison, made 


it plain at their Monday night meeting, that 
mo one is expected to perform any regular 
work without being compensated. The pur- 


pose of civilian defense, he declared, is merely 
to prevent extensive damage to property and 
human lives. The work of restoration is a 
municipal or private enterprise ard, as such, 
would be regulated through those channels 
once the danger of continued air raids is 
over. 

At .he meeting, your reporter discerned the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of the people; there 
were men of every extraction, of every color, 
and religion Here was the reason why Har- 
rison was picked by one of the largest national 
picture magazines as the typical American 
city. Here were men whose parents and 
grandparents came from different nations of 
Europe, which now are at war with one an- 
other—men of different racial origins who 
have found in America the haven of their 
dreams. As one they were united for the 
defense of their community, as all Americaas 
are united for the defense of their Nation. 

Like every other American community 
though, the people of Harrison were slow to 
realize the danger of air raids Before Pearl 
Harbor, when the treacherous Japanese at- 
tacked our Pacific possessions, the people of 
Harrison never thought that any possible foe 
would dare attack the American flag. Civil- 
ian defense council meetings were attended 
by a mere handful. But, since that fateful 
day of December 7, 1941. the people of Harri- 
son have become increasingly aware of the 
danger that lurks in the skies above; aware 
that a treacherous foe, on the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, has no regard for human lives cr 
for human decency; aware that any night or 
day from out of the endless horizon may 
come enemy planes, swooping low and drop- 
ping bombs indiscriminately on the civilian 
population. And gradually into the minds 
of each and everyone of the inhabitants of 
Harrison has come the nightmare that none 
is safe from the foe if he goes on a rampage 
of murder and destruction. 

And with ever-increasing tempo, the spirit 
of America awakened in the hearts of the 
people Enemy bombs would not distinguish 
one from the other They would fall indis- 
criminately, killing the child as well as the 
old people; destroying the homes of the 
wealthy as well as those of the poor; wreak- 
ing hateful animosity on all And into every 
home came the realization that the protec- 
tion of one meant the protection of all; that 
only by banding together could they hope to 
reduce the danger to a minimum. 

Americans of Italian extraction readily 
joined hands with their fellow neighbors. 
And into each branch of the Civilian Defense 
started coming a small trickle of men and 
women of Italian origin. Proud to do their 
part, they volunteered their services in what- 
ever position they were best fitted. 

But the protection of a city demands that 
everyone do his or her part. And. as Harrison 
prepares to meet the challenge of the foe it 
calls upon all of the people to join one of the 
many branches of Civilian Defense. Those of 
Italian extraction, forming more than one- 
third of the population of Harrison, are 
called upon to enlist in greater numbers, as 
are those of other racial extractions. 

One of the prominent officials in the Ci- 
vilian Defense stated that a campaign is now 
going on to enlist some 500 men and women 
of Italian extraction into the Civilian Defense 
program. 





Shortage of Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the serious problems currently facing 
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the farmers of this country is that of 
procuring farm labor. I herewith include 
in the Recorp two significant letters and 
a memorandum on this subject. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEFENSE RELATIONS, 
Washington, lanuary 12, 1942. 
Hon. Linptey BeckwortH, 
; House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: In accordance with 
our conversation with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the other day, we are attaching some 
statements which outline briefly steps taken 
by the Department of Agriculture to assist 
farmers in agricultural war production. The 
attachments consist of a statement sent by 
General Hershey to all Selective Service local 
boards, which outlines the policy of that 
organization in regard to deferment of farm 
workers. The second attachment is in the 
form of a letter which you might wish to 
use in advising your constituents what steps 
are being taken to assist in the farm-labor 
problems which they may experience in 
1942. 

The great expansion of our armed forces 
and the comparable expansion of war indus- 
tries will require a great many readjustments 
on the part of all of us. In spite of all of 
the steps which may be taken, there no doubt 
will be individual cases of hardships result- 
ing from the changed conditions We hope, 
of course, that these can be maintained at a 
minimum and we believe that our people 
will be able to reach the expanded production 
in both agriculture and munitions that will 
be required to gain a victory in our war 
effort. 


It is our desire to do everything possible 


in the situations which you called to our 
attention and we hope that we may have 
your farther suggestions along this line. 
Please call upon us in any way in which we 
can be of assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Rocers, 
Chief, Division of Labor 
and Rural Industries. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF AGRICULTURAL 
DEFENSE RELATIONS, 
Washington, January 17, 1942, 
Hon. LINDLEY BEecKWorRTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr BeckwortH: Problems of farm 
labor supply have undoubtedly become in- 
creasingly critical with expanded munitions 
production and increases in our armed 
forces necessary in this war emergency The 
Department of Agriculture is aware of the 
labor supply problems confronting farmers 
engaged in the food production program and is 
giving continuous consideration to them. In 
accordance with your request, I am briefly 
outlining below several positive steps which 
have been taken by the Department to help 
farmers find workers. 

The United States Employment Service is 
expanding its farm placement facilities to 
perform more efficiently its function of re- 
cruiting and placing available workers in 
farm jobs. Specialists in farm-job problems 
are being designated in each of the Nations 
1,500 full-time local employment offices and 
in the State and regional offices. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has provided for the 
establishment of State and county labor sub- 
committees to assist the Employment Serv- 
ice. These committees are made up of farm- 
ers and governmental agencies that are con- 
cerned with farm labor supply It is the 
responsibility of the subcommittees to de- 
termine and analyse the specific problems in 
their areas and to make plans for securing 
full utilization of farm workers and tapping 
new sources where necessary. 

Project leaders have been directed to 
hasten the return of Work Projects Adminis- 
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tration workers to private jobs. Work Proj- 
ects Administration workers must accept pri- 
vate employment meeting standard ccndi- 
tions in the community Projects in rural 
areas are being closed down where it is neces- 
sary and feasible. All Work Projects Adminis- 
tration workers have registered with the Em- 
ployment Service. Somewhat similar ar- 
rangements have been made with regard to 
the National Youth Administration and per- 
sons on rolls of local welfare agencies. In 
addition, farm labor subcommittees have 
worked with the employment offices in secur- 
ing registries of high school and college stu- 
dents, Civilian Conservation Corps workers, 
women, urban unemployed, and other groups 
available for temporary or year-around farm 
work... Farmers in your area should write to 
or call at.the nearest local office of the Texas 
Employment Service for aid in securing farm 
help. 

The Department of Agriculture is repre- 
sented on the labor supply committees of 
the Office of Production Management. In 
this manner, agriculture receives joint con- 
sideration with other defense industries as 
plans are made to meet labor supply prob- 
lems in a war economy. 

Although the primary purpose of the Selec- 
tive Service Act is to increase our armed 
forces, it does take into consideration the 
need for maintenance of agricultural and in- 
dustrial production. It provides that occu- 
pational deferments may be granted to “nec- 
essary men’ in agriculture as in other oc- 
cupations. After advising with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, national headquarters 
of the Selective Service System recently in- 
structed local boards to the effect that ex- 
pansion of production of certain agricultural 
commodities is “a vital part of the national 
defense production program” and that work 
in certain agricultural occupations may qual- 
ify individuals for deferment on the same 
basis as jobs in other defense industries. A 
copy of the Selective Service release covering 
deferment of “necessary men” engaged in ag- 
ricultural activities is attached. Requests for 
occupational deferment under these regula- 
tions may be made by both the registrant and 
his employer by written statement to the local 
board The Government appeal agent in the 
local board area will advise you on this pro- 
cedure and on the procedure for appeal to 
the board of appeals if that becomes neces- 
sary. 

The Department of Agriculture is also giv- 
ing consideration to programs for housing 
of farm workers, which is of major impor- 
tance both in securing farm workers and in 
retaining them on farm work. 

I hope that this information will assist in 
giving you a picture of what the Government 
is doing to help alleviate farm labor problems 
and that you may secure direct assistance 
through your local employment office. 

Sincerely, 
W. J. RoGeErs, 
Chief, Division of Labor and Rural Industries. 


NaTIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington; D. C., December 4, 1941. 


Memorandum to all State directors. 


Subject: “Necessary men” engaged in agri- 
cultural activities. 


The following statement is based on infor- 
mation received from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture: 

I. IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL PROD- 

UCTS TC THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


(a) General: Food and fiber demands for 
United States consumption and for pur- 
chases under lease-lend call for expansion 
of production of certain agricultural com- 
modities as a vital part of the national de- 
fense production program. 

(b) Commodities o. the greatest impor- 
tance: Those commodities which require 


greatest expansion in production or in which 
greatest difficulty in securing expansion may 
be expected are milk and dairy products, 
eggs and egg products, poultry meat prod- 
ucts, hogs and lard products. 

The production of the above products may 
be con’’dered as having the greatest im- 
portance in the national agricultural produc- 
tion program. 

(c) Commodities of distinct importance: 
The present program of the Department of 
Agriculture also calls for the increase of the 
production of certain other commodities re- 
quired for export under lease-lend or for do- 
mestic needs. This group includes: Naval 
stores (turpentine and resinous products), 
flax and hemp, soy beans peanuts, sugar 
beet, sugarcane, commercial vegetables, cat- 
tle and calves. sheep and lambs. 

The production of the above products may 
be considered as having distinct importance 
in the national agricultural production pro- 
gram. 


II. IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN PARTICULAR ENTER- 
PRISES TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE AGRICUL=- 
TURAL PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


It should be recognized that great variation 
in the size and purpose of agricultural enter- 
prises creates a great variation in the im- 
portance of particular agricultural enter- 
prises producing the same commodity Ac- 
cordingly. in considering claims for occupa- 
tional deferment based on agricultural pur- 
suits, local boards should give full consid- 
eration to the question of whether the 
registrant is employed on a farm or other 
agricultural enterpris> which: (a) Produces a 
substantial amount of food or fibers described 
in subparagraphs (b) and (c) above, and 
(b) markets a major portion of these prod- 
ucts. 


III. IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN SKILLS TO 
PARTICULLR ENTERPRISES 


(a) In addition to consideration of the 
importance of the product and of the enter- 
prise, as outlined in paragraphs I and I 
above, due consideration must also be given 
to the relative importance of the individual 
skill of the registrant to the particular en- 
terprise. 

(b) Although some of the tasks involved 
in production of agricultural commodities are 
done by relatively unskilled workers, certain 
agricultural occupations require skilled tech- 
nicians employed on a year-around basis who 
may qualify as “necessary men” under the 
provisions of paragraphs 350-353 of Selective 
Service Regulations Great variation in types 
and methods of agriculture make it impos- 
sible to present -lear-cut occupational class- 
ifications in agriculture similar to those in 
industry. However, certain standards some- 
what comparable to those applied in other 
fields may be used in judging agricultural 
cases of occupational deferment. It will be 
necessary for local boards to determine for 
their particular localities what types of in- 
dividual skills meet the provisions of para- 
graphs 350-353. 

(c) Certain individuals, while not employed 
by a single farm or agricultural plant, are in 
service occupaticns essential to agricultural 
cperations and may, therefore, properly be 
considered for occupational deferment if it 
is found that they meet the provisions of 
paragraphs 350-353. 


Iv. AREA DIFFERENCES IN AVAILABILITY OF LABOR 
SUPPLY 


Although a substantial decrease in the sup- 
ply of agricultural workers throughout the 
Nation, together with increased difficulty of 
securing farm machinery, has caused some 
operators to cut prcduction, such shortages 
have not occurred uniformly throughout the 
country. Farm labor stringencies during the 
summer of 1941 have varied from area to area. 
On the basis of an index of supply expressed 
as a percentage of demand as of October 1, 
1941, major geographic areas may be ranked 
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in the following order, beginning wiih the 
area with the smallest supply of workers: 

(1) New England (greatest relative short- 
age); (2) Middle Atlantic; (3) East North 
Central; (4) Mountain; (5) West North Cen- 
tral; (6) South Atlantic; (7) East South 
Central; (8) Pacific; and (9) West South Cen- 
tral (least relative shortage) The areas in 
which greatest difficulties in securing labor 
have been experienced during 1941 correspond 
roughly with the areas in which a major por- 
tion of the agricultural products listed in 
paragraph 1, above, must be produced. 

Vv. POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


The local board has the problem of deciding 
whether or not an individual agricultural 
worker is so necessary to so much of the agri- 
cultural program which is in the interest of 
national defense, that he should be deferred 
under the provisions of paragraphs 350-353 of 
the regulations. This problem should be ap- 
proached with a full appreciation of the con- 
siderations described above, i. e.: 

(a) Importance of the product. 

(b) Importance of the enterprise. 

(c) Importance of the skill. 

(d) Relative labor shortage in the area. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director. 





Katharine Hepburn on Equal Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent, I present for printing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp a telegram re- 
ceived at National Woman’s Party head- 
quarters here from Katharine Hepburn, 
as follows: 

MarcH 23, 1942. 

In the theater there is complete equality 
between men and women We have men and 
women playwrights, actors, scenic artists, 
press agents, and stage managers. 

If that has worked well for the theater, 
why not for all other walks of life? I have 
just heard that hospitals where internes have 
gone to wal hesitate to take women doctors, 
although they ere available, and industrial 
concerns that need doctors still discriminate 
against women doctors. This attitude to- 
ward women goes back to the fundamental 
law of our country That is why I support 
the equal-rights amendment of the Constitu- 
tion which reads- 

“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” 

KATHARINE HEPBURN. 





Mass Meetings Faver Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 


Speaker, the people residing in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Texas, which I 
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have the honor to represent, are very 

much aroused and indignant at the slow- 

down in production of war munitions, 
ships, planes, and tanks. 

They feel, and rightly so, that since 
we are engaged in a war for our existence, 
that any law which slows down produc- 
tion, including the 40-hour law, should 
be suspended, and that strikes should 
not be tolerated, and that war profiteers 
should be punished and prevented, and 
that every man, woman, and child in 
America should forget profits and unite 
wholeheartedly and aggressively to win 
this war. 

Public sentiment has reached such an 
acute stage in Texas that numerous mass 
meetings are being held over the State 
so that citizens may express in vigorous 
language their views upon these mat- 
ters, and several such mass meetings 
have been held in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

My position upon these questions is 
well known, from speeches I have made 
and votes which I have cast in the 
House, to be in harmony with these views 
and I believe that public sentiment has 
become so strong that Congress will act 
upon all of these matters without de- 
lay, as they should have done long ago. 

Believing that Congress should know 
of the views of these patriotic Americans 
who are inspired by but one purpose, and 
that to win this war, I have -secured 
permission to extend my remarks and 
include therein resolutions adopted at 
mass meetings held in my district as 
follows: 

“Get THE War Jos DONE” RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED UNANIMOUSLY AT WAXAHACHIE, TEX., 
Mass MEETING 
We, the people of Waxahachie and sur- 

roundinz communities, assembled in mass 

meeting, send you this message: 

We want the job done. We are ready to 
pay the price for victory. 

We fully realize tha’ sacrifice will be neces- 
sary. 

The men of our armed forces have sur- 
rendered their right to life. 

We are not satisfied tu continue the jealous 
protection of the so-called rights of other 
groups when that protection slows up the job 
of providing the tools of war to the men in 
the service, or increases unnecessarily the 
cost of the job. Sacrifice should be made by 
all. 

We recognize no rights of labor, no rights 
of property, no rights of special groups or 
classes that block the way to victory 

We want nondefense spending stopped and 
the powers of the Nation concentrated in the 
work for victory. 

We are ready to stand united behind a 
program that moves to that end. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY HILL County (TEx.) 
Mass MEETING AT HILLSBORO, TEX., ON MARCH 
20, 1942 


Whereas our Nation, from causes beyond 
its control, has been plunged into a world 
war more terrible than the pages of history 
have ever heretofore recorded; and our Gov- 
ernment and our American way of life and 
the perpetuity and existence of our free in- 
stitutions are seriously and dangerously im- 
periled by the forces of evil represented by 
the Axis Powers; and the very security and 
safety of our lives and our property and the 
security and safety of our homes and our 


families are in serious and grave danger; 
and 

Whereas the existence of our Government, 
the security of our freedom, and the safety 
and security of our homes and our families 
can only be preserved and maintained by the 
defeat of the enemy at our door and by the 
winning of the war into which we have been 
drawn; and 

Whereas it is necessary that the Nation 
and its citizenship become truly realistic of 
the dangers that beset us and that a spirit 
of unity and patriotism be aroused in the 
hearts and minds of all of us, and that that 
spirit find fruition in the efforts of all of us. 

Now, therefore, this meeting of the citizens 
of Hill County, Tex., held on the 20th day 
of March 1942, does hereby now adopt the 
following resolutions: 

Be it resolved: 

First. That this is not ar indignation meet- 
ing but is a patriotic gathering, motivated by 
our desire to assist in our present crisis by the 
expressions of our convictions thereon, in the 
hope thereby to strengthen and invigorate 
our spirits to the end that our conduct may 
be concentrated on an all-out effort to win 
the war 

Second. That we realize that our Nation is 
in great peril as a result of war in 
which we are now engaged but that we feel 
that we and the Nation as a whole need to 
awake to the full gravity of such peril and to 
come to a complete realization that all that 
we have and that all we have lived for are in 
serious danger of permanent destruction; that 
we need to get away from the thought that 
has always been in our minds that we cannot 
be defeated, and realize that, although we 
have been in the war only 3 months, we have 
already suffered grea. defeats and that the 
enemy is marching on with uninterrupted 
success. 

Third. That, as a consequence of the 
realization of our peril the Nation, as a 
whole, should mobilize itself voluntarily and 
from patriotic motives ic win the war—on the 
battle fronts, in the factories, in the mills, in 
the fields, in business or professions, or in 
any endeavor whatsoever 

Fourth. We believe there should be an all- 
out effort by all persons to win the war, and 
that in such effort all selfish purposes and all 
thoughts of private gain must be made sec- 
ondary to the one purpose of defeating the 
enemy; and we believe that this spirit of un- 
selfishness must be applied alike to industry, 
to labor, and to all classes of citizenship and 
endeavor. 

Fifth. We realize that the successful prose- 
cution of the war demands that production 
proceed without any character of delay, and 
Wwe are opposed to and denounce as unpatri- 
otic any strike or other effort or endeavor 
that may have as its necessary result a slow- 
ing down or a hindrance to this production. 

Sixth. We feel that it should be the patri- 
otic duty of labor to work willingly and for 
@ full day’s time in an effort to produce the 
planes, the ships, the munitions, and other 
things to bring about production sufficient to 
defeat the enemy; and to this end we are op- 
posed to the stubborn policy of the labor 
unions, which insist upon the continuance 
of the 40-hour week, time and a half for over- 
time, and double pay for Sundays and holi- 
days. 

Seventh. We believe that industry and labor 
by their mutual and congenial combined ef- 
forts should increase the industrial output on 
a 24-hour, 7-day basis, so that such produc- 
tion may reach its maximum in the shortest 
possible time, to the end that the planes, 
ships, munitions, and other war supplies shall 
be produced in time to prevent our defeat 
and to destroy the enemy. 

Eighth. We are opposed to excess profits on 
behalf of industry, and we feel that the 
demand of all persons should be made that 
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there be no wartime millionaires, but that 
only such profits should be made as are abso- - 
lutely essential to the proper prosecution of 
the work and the maintenance of the econ- 
omy of the Nation. 

Ninth. We do not believe that any group 
of persons, be it industry, labor, agriculture, 
or otherwise, should ask for or demand at 
this time of crisis any special privileges, and 
that no person should expect a profit greater 
merely on account of the existence of the 
war. In this connection we think we should 
quit thinking in terms of more money, but 
should think in terms of more work. 

Tenth. We feel that all expensive Govern- 
ment bureaus which were created to meet a 
depression emergency that is ended should 
not continue to spend the people’s money 
uselessly where such money is needed for 
armaments. 

Eleventh. While we believe in the expendi- 
ture of all sums of money that may be neces- 
sary toward the war-production program, we 
feel that there should be no money spent 
for any other purposes except such as are 
essential to the economical conduct of the 
machinery of government, and that every 
dollar spent for war purposes should be traced 
to some plane or ship or munition or supply 
or armament of some nature, and that the 
money appropriated for war purposes should 
be used for such purposes and for such 
purposes alone. 

Twelfth. We believe that the people of 
America must become imbued with an awak- 
ened spirit of patriotism; that they must no 
longer believe that, although we may lose 
at the start we are bound to come out vic- 
toriously in the end; that they must demand 
an all-out effort for production and for the 
defeat of the enemy, and to that end each 
citizen must work, toil, and fight patrioti- 
cally; we must realize that the enemy will 
not wait for us to prepare, but will strike as 
rapidly and as mercilessly as he can, knowing 
that we are yet unprepared; that the policies 
of all persons should be governed by one hard 
and uniform rule, and that is that every citi- 
zen must give his all for his country. 

Thirteenth. Finally, we believe that the 
Wwinniag of the war depends in the last 
analysis upon toil and sweat and tears, and 
that we as a people must become steel- 
hardened to the war, and that ur leaders 
must become tough and merciless in their 
prosecution of our war machine; and that al- 
tuough losses may be great in men and ma- 
terial, the war must be prosecuted upon an 
offensive and no longer a defensive basis; and, 
above all, we must be imbued in all our war 
efforts with the same great courage and hero- 
ism that has characterized Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and his gallant soldiers on the 
Bataan Peninsula. 

Respectfully, 
Wr1t1AM C. Morrow. 
W. W. Sippons. 
S. J. VAUGHAN. 
8S. L. RoBerTson. 
CLyDE TOMLINSON. 
R. W. CALVERT. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RESOLUTIONS OFFERED BY 
RESOLUTION COMMITTEE 

Amendment No. 1, offered by A. M. 
Hampton: 

We resolve further that we demand sena- 
torial consideration of legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress pertaining to the prohibition 
of strikes in war industries. 

Amendment No. 2, offered by Rev. Hubert 
C. Smith: 

We, therefore, respectfully petition our 
Congressmen and our Senators to lend their 
every effort and ability to carry out the 
thought and mind of their constituents of 
Hill County as set forth in these resolutions, 








RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED By Brazos CouNTY Mass 
MEETING AT BRYAN, TEx., ON MarcHu 20, 
1942 

Marcu 21, 1942. 

His Excellency FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

President of the United States. 

Hon. ToM CONNALLY, 

United States Senator from Tezas, 

Hon. W. Lee O'DaNreL, 

United States Senator from Tezas. 

Hon. LuTHER JOHNSON, 

Congressman, Sixth District. 

Hon. SAM RaAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Five hundred citizens of Brazos and ad- 
joining counties in mass meeting assembled 
at Bryan, Tex., March 20, 1942, hereby peti- 
tion you as follows: 

For the duration of the war we demand of 
Congress: 

1. Repeal of the 40-hour-per-week law. 

2. Repeal of the closed-shop law in labor 
unions 

8. Repeal of time and half for overtime and 
double time for holidays and Sundays. 

4. Hasty enactment of an antistrike law 
with teeth in it. 

5. Provide now governmental regulations 
placing defense industries in high gear and 
operate them at top speed 24 hours per day 
7 days per week. 

6. Strip all the processes of our Govern- 
ment to an all-out war effort. 

1. Enact effective legislation preventing war 
profiteering on contracts and otherwise. 

8. Place price ceiling on such commodities 
and at such times as necessary to prevent 
inflation. 

9. Make no appropriations for nonessentials 
to the war effort. 

10. War was declared in a day. Time is of 
the essence. Secure enactment of above laws 
and regulations without further delay. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. S. Barron. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY MASS MEETING AT 
Ferris, TEX., ON MARCH 16, 1942 


Ferris, Tex., March 19, 1942. 
Hon. LutHER M JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

We, the people of Ferris, Tex., and the 
community surrounding this city, in a mass 
meeting Wednesday, March 18, 1942, voted 
the following resolutions with instructions 
that a copy be mailed vhe President of the 
United States, Senator Tom CoNNALLy, Sena- 
tor W. LEE O'’DANIEL, and Representative 
LuTHER M. JOHNSON. 

Whereas in view of the existing emergency 
in which it is very evident that the produc- 
tion of war materials for our armed forces 
and our allies is being greatly hampered by 
the acticns of labor leaders and industry, and 
that it is evident that the President of the 
United States and the Congress is loath to 
take action that will cause these hindrances 
to cease: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the people of Ferris, 
Tex., and the community surrounding this 
city demand that the President of the United 
States and our Congress, who are responsible 
to us, take immediate action that will elimi- 
nate the hindrances to the all-out work of 
our war production by— 

1. Suspending all union-labor contracts 
for the duration; suspending all overtime 
provisions of existing statutes governing the 
hours of war workers for the duration; sus- 
pending all closed-shop provisions in union 
contracts for the duration; and the with- 
drawing of exemptions and deferments of 
labor leaders and organizers under the draft 
law, tor their work is not vital to defense. 

2. Limiting the profits of all war contracts 
to 6 percent; and requiring industry to co- 
operate fully with the war effort. 
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We have the right to demand the actions 
herein stated from the President and our 
Representatives in Congress, because we, the 
people, are the Government in whom all au- 
thority is vested and from whom it is dele- 
gated to you. We demand immediate action. 
Why haven’t you done something? 

The above resolutions were passed unani- 
mously at a mass meeting of the citizens of 
Ferris, Tex., with the instructions that they 
be sent to you, to make plain the attitude 
of this community on the matter of slackness 
in the production of war munitions. 

J. H. Orr, 
Chairman, 

FreD R. BETRY, 
Secretary. 





The Spirit of American Youth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein an inspiring patriotic letter 
received from a boy in my district, John 
McGrath, which inspires me so much 
that it prompts me to insert the same in 
the Recorp. The spirit of this boy is an 
example to all Americans: 


Hype Park, Mass., February 16, 1942. 

Sirs (or) Str: You may think this letter 
Silly. but please try te understand my view 

I know I’m two young te join the Army, 
much too young, but what I’m really asking 
you (please). could 1 be an Army mascot or 
something (please) 

I have my m: ther and father’s permission 
to join anything to defend our country. 

I don’t want to sit home and just buy De- 
fense bonds and stamps or join the Boy 
Scouts. I want to get a uniform and really 
have something to do witl the United States 
Army. I don’t care if don’t get 1 cent pay. 
I’m willing to eave schoo) o: do anything to 
get in the Army; you see the war might be 
over by the time I'm able to join. 

Don’t think I’m fantastic, because I realize 
what I’m writing so please. please, let me be 
a mascot or anything (please). 

My age is 13, I will be 14 in August. 

Yours sincerely. 
JOHN McGrarTH., 

P.S.—Please don’t think I’m writing this 
for publicity. 





Labor in Defense Industries 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, every 
day we are informed by the press and 
otherwise of statements made by our 
leadership and administration, and 
especially men who have been appointed 
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to key positions in our defense program, 
admonishing the Congress not to take 
any action that would thwart the will of 
John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, Sidney 
Hillman, and other racketeering labor 
leaders. 

Has it come to pass that the future 
freedom cf 130,000,000 American souls 
must be placed in the pawn shop of serf- 
dom to satisfy the personal whims of this 
few, who evidently have not, and do not 
care to realize the situation that is exist- 
ing insofar as the defense of our country 
is concerned? 

The membership of both branches of 
this Congress, I am sure, realize, and, it 
would be elementary for me to further 
call their attention to the fact that we 
can lose this war and are on the verge 
of it urless a 100-percent effort is put 
forth by. every American citizen in their 
line of activity. 

We cannot win this war by appropriat- 
ing money, we cannot win this war by 
taxing people; we can only win through 
work, deprivation, sacrifice, and the 
putting forth of évery effort, 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, if necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for business to 
forget about profits, it is time for labor 
to forget about wages, for if the cri- 
terion of the different classes is going to 
be a continuation of the thought of per- 
sonal gain, we might as well fold the 
tent. 

The combined powers that are our 
enemies today, according to informa- 
tion, have a greater trained army than 
we have, they have navies comparable to 
the combined Allies, with the raw ma- 
terials and other things necessary to 
carry on. When a condition like this 
exists, it oehooves the people who are 
being attacked to forget every selfish 
motive and put forth every effort to sub- 
due the enemy. This cannot be done by 
limiting by law the hours that one can 
work per week—this cannot be done with 
strikes and the slowing down of pro- 
duction. 

It is being said there are practically 
no strikes today. There should be none, 
because even though one strike may in- 
volve only a few hundred men, that few 
hundred may be producing vital parts for 
a battleship, airplane, or some other 
necessary mechanism of the defense pro- 
gram and it slows down production to 
that extent. 

The boys on Bataan Peninsula, in Aus- 
tralia, Java, Iceland, Ireland, and other 
parts of the world are not striking, and 
yet they only receive the meager sum of 
$21 to $30 a month, practicaliy all of 
which is paid out for insurance, laundry, 
and the little outside necessities of life. 
They are eager for the moment to come 
when they can face the enemy and stop 
the monsters, whose purpose is to en- 
slave the people of this great country of 
ours. 

The mass of American people and 
those who are laboring in our plants, 
are behind our boys on the front today 
and the millions that will be sent and, as 
said by Maj. Fred Sullens, editor of the 
Jackson Daily News, of Jackson, Miss., 
they are eager to do all that must be 
done to make our fighting forces effec- 
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tive and change the series of smashing 
defeats into a tide of victories. 

But this editor further says, and it is 
true: 

These people are not getting much inspira- 
tion, guidance, or any form of leadership from 
the ruling majority in Congress. 


He further says: 

The people have unutterable contempt for 
the Members of Congress, who put the pres- 
ervation of the leadership of racketeering la- 
bor unions above the preservation of the 
American Union and the saving of worid 
civilization. 


In my opinion, this editor is expressing 
the thought and sentiment of the people 
throughout this country of ours. 

We know that the $150,900,000,000 
arms program that has already been ap- 
proved is merely a start; that this will 
only take care of three and a half million 
men, a small two-ocean navy, and an 
air force with a personnel of about a 
million. This must be trebled in the near 
future. Our Army, no doubt, will even- 
tually consist of at least eight to ten mil- 
lion, with a Navy of more than a million 
and an air force of 2,000,000. It will cost 
from four to five hundred billion dollars 
if continued to be expended in the man- 
ner we are doing today. 

I am asking the people and the Con- 
gress to visualize what this is going to 
mean, because it is time for us to begin 
giving serious thought to what is going 
to happen in the future and not paddle 
along the pathway in a leisurely manner, 
as apparently is being done today. and 
taking orders from this minority who are 
thwarting our program and is the more 
placing our country in a position to be- 
come a serfdom as France, Holland, Nor- 
way, and other European countries. 

It means when we have gotten rid of 
the racketeering labor leadership, when 
every human being throughout this coun- 
try has put forth every effort and we have 
won this war, for the next few genera- 
tions there will have to be contributions 
from their earnings—in fact, practically 
everything they make, leaving only 
enough for the bare necessities of life. 

It means that millions of our boys will 
spill their blood on the fields of carnage 
that we may in the future enjey Amer- 
ican liberty. It means for the next few 
generations the standard of living we 
have enjoyed in the past will decline to 
the extent we will not recognize it. 

As I have said on the floor heretofore, 
I think the public should be informed of 
our losses, so as to bring closer, not only 
to the public but to its representatives, 
the more a realiaztion of what we are 
facing. 

The public is aware that something is 
happening, because daily there comes to 
my desk letters from friends saying they 
have just attended the funeral of some 
hoy or some man who was a victim of an 
attack on our shipping. Literally hun- 
dreds are dying almost daily in this 
manner, The War and Navy Depart- 
ments are notifying the loved ones back 
home their son or husband has made 
the supreme sacrifice for his country. 
This is just the beginning—when we 
reach the peak of our offensive and de- 


fensive program, not a community and 
very few families throughout this Nation 
of ours but which will receive the sad 
news of the death in conflict of a loved 
one. 

We can lessen the number of these 
casualties if the Congress will coura- 
geously act and repeal or suspend a lot 
of legislation heretofore passed, so that 
our production will at once reach its 
maximum. If we do not, and procrasti- 
nate at the behest of a selfish few, 
whether it be industries or labor leaders, 
we are merely paving the way for defeat, 
just as was France by the prolabor Blum 
government, that the French workers 
should retain their so-called social gains. 

Today those French workers are work- 
ing 70 to 80 hours a week for a mere pit- 
tance, turning out Hitler’s war machine. 
I am sure if they could today speak to 
the laboring boys of this country and 
their leadership, as Roger Babson said, 
they would say to them, “For what does 
it profit a worker to keep his 40-hour 
week for a little while, if he loses thereby 
everything he holds dear, including 
liberty itself?” 

Membership of the two branches of 
Congress, are we going to be statesmen or 
puppets of an “ism” that is not Ameri- 
canism? Let us implore our committees 
considering legislation today to correct 
this situation, to bring out this legislation 
at once and let us vote on it. Let us show 
to the people whom we represent whether 
we are ready to sacrifice all to preserve 
our liberty and freedom, or whether we 
are going to join that class who compla- 
cently want to go along and who would 
say to the boys on the battle front, and 
those who are today manning our ships 
of commerce and our naval units, as is 
expressed in a poem by Nat M. Dysart, 
which was published in the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Gazette: 


TO OUR BOYS IN JAVA AND BATAAN 
(By Nat M. Dysart) 


We know you need the guns and planes and 
ships and shells and tanks, 

And for the fight you’re making you’ve our 
undying thanks; 

But some slight delay in sending them you'll 
patiently excuse, 

While we decide which union gets to collect 
the dues. 


We know it’s tough to fight and die in steam- 
ing tropic lands, 

But we are all behind you—behind you to a 
man. 

So hold out a little longer, brave soldiers, we 
beseech; 

We'll make you all the stuff we can—in 40 
hours a week. 


And if that doesn’t do the job and put the 
Japs to flight, 

And show the world what we can do when we 
exert our might, 

We'll grit our teeth and undertake a sacrifice 
sublime— 

At time and a half for overtime—for Sundays 
double time. 


And should our flag be trampled beneath the 
conqueror’s heel, 

And our fair land be basely bound in chains 
of tyrant’s steel, 

We still will have this solace, that we have 
not fought in vain; 

We will have shown the Japs how much we 
prize our social gain. 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing address which I delivered over th 
radio on March 25: 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, and the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District, tonight I want to take 
a@ moment to acknowledge the scores of re- 
quests I received for the instructive cata- 
log entitled “Victory Gardens.” You will 
recall 2 weeks ago I announced over this 
station that I had a large supply of these 
helpful papers. My office staff has been so 
busy with its regular duties, it just hasn’t 
been able to get all the Victory Gardens out 
to you who want them. There are several 
hundred left, however, so if any of you 
folks who want to plant gardens to supple- 
ment your regular grocery list this summer, 
be sure to write me fcr Victory Gardens 
booklet. I will be pleased to send you one. 
This also goes for added requests you make 
for copies of The American Creed. 

At this time, I want to assure those many 
devoted mothers and fathers of the Triple 
Cities who have sons either at the front or 
in camp and who have called on me for in- 
formation regarding the whereabouts and 
conditions of these boys, that 1 am supply- 
ing them with the very latest and authentic 
information in the War Department’s pos- 
session. When you receive my telegram in 
answer to your letter of inquiry, I know you 
will understand that future developments 
might alter the picture which my message 
conveys. I say this because swiftly moving 
events at the front cause changes beyond 
the control of any of us within a few short 
moments. Nevertheless, I want you parents 
to know that in most instances, when you 
have written, I have been able to supply 
you with the accurate data you have sought 
about your precious soldier boys. 

Letters from home indicate grave appre- 
hension among many of my friends over the 
delay of production in vital war industries 
due to strikes and other differences. These 
strikes are causing untold reverses for the 
United Nations on the Pacific battleground, 
These strikes are responsible for American 
soldiers and sailors going into war without 
the defensive or offensive weapons and equip- 
ment which the Japs possess. 

According to several top-flight generals, 
our men are fighting with a courage superior 
to the Japanese. In cases where units of our 
forces are equally matched in equipment, the 
Americans are outfighting the enemy. 

It remains, therefore, that no groups or 
segment of American war effort can afford 
to neglect its solemn duty toward the Armies 
and Navy of the United States. So moved 
was I by the appeal I have received from my 
district that I went before Congress last 
week and reiterated the demand I made last 
year, namely, to end strikes in war produc- 
tion. Excerpts from my remarks on the 
House floor read as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker, prior to the Seventy-seventh 
Congress I thought I had gone a little too far 
when I made a statement to the effect that 
anyone who was to raise his hand and strike 
against the Government of the United States 
would be guilty of a treasonable act. 








“Since December 7, Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
such words were not too strong but, rather, 
were too wear and supine. So today I reit- 
erate that statement and say to the Congress 
that it is high time some action is taken to 
heed the protests we are getting from back 
home and to eliminate the strikes that are 
going on all over the country and hindering 
war production. We must back up the boys 
at the front with full-time production here 
at home.” 

By the time this transcription goes forth 
over WNBF the Senate bill to double initial 
base pay of members of our armed forces from 
$21 per month to $42 per month may have 
been passea. Today I talked with the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs and was in- 
formed this measure had been favorably re- 
ported out for consideration on the Senate 
floor. 

It gives me the greatest satisfaction to know 
that practically all the provisions of the 
soldiers’ pay-raise bill have been taken from 
the Hall bil] introduced in the House by your 
Congressman on June 3, 1941. The Hall bill 
was the very first measure in Congress to 
advocate the much-needed raise of soldiers’ 
pay 

I know the people of my district will be 
interested to have me read excerpts from 
my speech to the Nation which was relayed 
over WNBF on Sunday evening, June 15, 1941. 
In this speech, the subject of base-pay raise 
for the armed forces was discussed for the 
very first time. I will now quote from that 
speech: 

“I will not attempt to describe my bound- 
less admiration for these boys drawn from 
every family and from every corner of this 
broad land. It is sufficient to say that if the 
development of the fighting forces of the 
United States continues with the enthusiasm 
which our boys have already made manifest, 
you have the right to expect the greatest force 
for the defense of America that has ever been 
gathered together under any flag. 

“But when one praises and acknowledges 
the splendid patriotism of these young men 
he must of necessity at the same time take 
cognizance of the accompanying sacrifices 
they have made. Need I tell you of the 
number of farm lads who have left their par- 
ents almost without help on their farms in 
order to make their contribution to this pro- 
gram? Is it necessary to say that thousands 
of college men and hundreds of thousands of 
others have given up lucrative positions to 
join the ranks of this great Army? Or need 
I tell you of the countless boys who have left 
their dearly loved homes for the first time 
in their lives and even at this hour are wit- 
nessing the heart-rending pangs of home- 
sickness and nostalgia. Certainly I do not 
need to point these facts out because they 
are only too well Known by every man and 
woman who listens to my message tonight. 
Why are these facts well known about the 
soldiers of our country, their joys, their sor- 
rows, their sacrifices? The answer is simple 
enough because their problems are the prob- 
lems of every family in America. The Selec- 
tive Service Act has reached into every fam- 
ily of America and has in each case taken, for 
a time at least, the treasure of that family 
for the defense of our beloved country. It 
has brought about all this without a word 
of audible complaint coming either from the 
soldier or his people. Certainly this is the 
apotheosis of the American spirit in our 
modern crisis. 

“But let us go back for a moment and de- 
scribe other phases of this mighty effort to 
make America invulnerable to attack. I have 
dwelt at some length, and justly so, upon a 
description of the unprecedented response of 
the young manhood of this Nation to a call 
to patriotic duty I have extolled them and 
will continue to extoll them long after their 
acts have embellished the pages of our noble 
history. I wish I could praise with equal 
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fervor some of the other forces which are 
supposedly bent upon the same course of 
preserving American liberties as our soldiers 
are. It is not my objective in these remarks 
to condemn or to castigate any individuals 
or groups but I cannot resist calling to their 
attention the pattern they should follow 
of devotion to the ideal of the American 
way that I must confess is best emulated by 
the young men of the United States. 

“I listened with rapt interest the other 
day to some amazing testimony that was 
borne cut by a Member of Congress who had 
inspected the construction of Army camps 
and cantonments throughout the country. 
I was frankly astounded when I heard that 
$250,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money have 
been wasted in this construction program 
alone. These figures were not based on as- 
sumption, not based on hearsay, but they 
were based on cold, hard facts. And if ex- 
travagance is so evident in an almost in- 
finitesmal part of the whole program, what 
figures can be large enough to adequately 
describe the deliberate waste which is going 
on in many other parts of this pregram I 
for one Jeplore this waste, not only because 
it must be paid by the sweat and the toil of 
the great rank and file of our American 
citizenry, but also because it is being counte- 
nanced and indulged in by the very men who 
ought to be above such degrading practices— 
by men in high places who should be setting 
the example of distinguished patriotism to 
the boys in the training camps. Such a com- 
parison is a shamefui commentary upon 
those whose very right to healthy profits 
should make them all the more mindful of 
the necessity to use the revenues pouring in 
for our defense wisely and carefully. 

“I want to also take this opportunity to 
tell those subversive elements hiding behind 
the broad shoulders of patriotic American 
labor that if the inarticulate public is ever 
able to lay a hand on those responsible for 
the strife which has gone a long way to 
sabotage our defense industries that they 
will be sorry they ever raised their ugly heads. 
Upon those subversive elements do I place 
the blame for the dearth of equipment and 
weapons of preservation that our glorious 
American soldiery is witnessing today. The 
fathers and mothers of these soldiers can 
never forget that deliberate attempts to stop 
the flow of arms and tanks and munitions 
from our great factories will jeopardize not 
Only the effectiveness but the lives of their 
sons if they are ever called upon to do battle 
in defense of America. 

“Taking into consideration the evidence 
which I have submitted to you this evening 
of the deliberate waste in certain phases of 
construction, of the stubborn selfishness of 
groups of our body politic in the face of the 
most serious threat to freedom we have ever 
known, of the complaints, the dissatisfaction, 
the hindering that have emanated from un- 
patriotic elements, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the forgotten man of the whole 
defensive effort is your sOn, your son, and 
your son now in training in the great mili- 
tary camps throughout America. And for 
these very reaSons, because I know that ex- 
cessive profits are being made out of the 
billions the Congress has appropriated, be- 
cause I am aware that American labor is 
receiving for its services at least 5 and per- 
haps 10 times the compensation which the 
Army is getting. and because the soldiers of 
this country are on duty 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week, and for at least 1 year, I believe 
that it is in order at this time to propose 
that their base pay be raised from $21 a 
month to $42 a month. Many of these men 
are sending what money they can scrape to- 
gether home to their needy families. They 
are in many cases exhausting this small sum 
in the very necessities of life at the camps, 
and at the same time, they constitute the 
very backbone of the protection which Uncle 
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Sam must count upon if and when the far- 
flung and aggressive forces of the dictators 
see fit to penetrate the Western Hemisphere. 
They are deserving of their hire and it should 
be the very best that this Nation can pos- 
sibly provide.” 





An Editorial Answer to the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post Article Entitled “The Case 
Against the Jew” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Thursday, March 26, issue of PM, 
published in New York City, which an- 
swered an article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post entitled “The Case Against the 
Jew”: 

AN EDITORIAL ANSWER TO THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST 


“It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated to the unfinished work * * *,"— 
Lincoln at Gettysburg. 

Milton Mayer’s article in the Saturday 
Evening Post entitled “‘The Case Against the 
Jew” is to be taken very seriously. 

I don’t know how the Jews will react to it. 
I presume that everyone with a Jewish grand- 
mother will be a little frightened—and hurt. 
I do know how the anti-Semites wili feel 
about it. They will feel fine But the article 
that was blazoned across the newsstands of 
America yesterday was more than just an- 
other nauseous attempt to justify *dolf Hit- 
ler’s contention that the proper place for 
Jews is in a ghetto being spat on. 

The article, in what still is the best-known 
magazine in America was a lot more than 
that. It was a glove slapped across the 
American mouth. Its challenge was not alone 
to Jew or Gentile—its challenge was to this 
country as a whcie, to America and all Amer- 
icans. For Milton Mayer wrote, and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post broadcast, the thesis that 
America was through 

As an American, there rose in me, while 1 
read it, a deep sense of indignation. In its 
polished cynicism, it said there was no such 
concept as a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people rega~dless of 
their race, color, or creed. It said this was a 
Gentile country of shopkeepers without 
morals or meaning, competing only for the 
privilege of exploiting one another. 

Well, this is the country my forefathers 
came to 200 years ago. This is the country 
that gave the world its fiist great liberai de- 
mocracy. This is the country that wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights. This is tie 
country that conquered a continent with its 
sweat and its dreams. This is the country 
that produced the Abe Lincoln Mayer insults 
by mentioning. This is the country where 
they wrote: “Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord, He is trampling 
out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored,” and men died by the tens of 
thousands to keep it whole and free This is 
the country that went to war to make the 
world safe for democracy-—and, by God no 
apology for that slogan either. However cyn- 
ically they felt about it for a little while laier, 
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scores of millions of Americans sweated and 
bled through the last war to make the world 
safe for democracy. Today millions of men 
are going into the field to die to defend tbis 
country. And what was scattered like toilet 
paper from coast to coast yesterday was what 
Milton Mayer and the Saturday Evening Prst 
thought of this country 

Mayer’s case against America plunged right 
in with what sounded like shrewd cynicism: 
That after every war there was a reacticn, 
and that, win, lose, or draw, civil liberties 
would be gone at the end of thisone. Milton 
Mayer put it this way: 

“They | the Jews] know that every war since 
Napoleon has been followed by collapse, and 
they know that the post-war collapse will 
remind a bitter and bewildered nation that 
‘the Jew got us into the war.’” 

This statement is a bald lie. We have 
fought three great wars. The Revolution- 
ary War, the Civil War, and the first World 
War. At the end of each of these wars, the 
principles on which this country was founded 
were not weaker, but stronger The Revolu- 
tionary War created this country, the first 
country in history dedicated to the principles 
of freedom of worship, freedom of speech, 
freedom of economic opportunity—serving 
the truth that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

The men who wrote these words knew that 
they were not literally true then. But they 
Cedicated themselves to making them true. 
And at the end of the war they were infinitely 
truer than they were at the beginning. 

Next came the Civil War Before the Civil 
War black men were bought and sold as 
property. After the Civil War they were free. 
Not perfectly free, or in all parts of the coun- 
try with the same degree of freeness. But 
for the first time black men moved amongst 
white men as equals) We marched again 
toward the fulfillment of our principles. We 
had not. as Mayer in the Saturday Evening 
Post flung in our face, marched backward. 
We had marched forward 

And then we fought through World War No. 
1. What happened in the 20 years after that? 
These are the 20 years in which Mayer grew 
up—so presumably they are what Mayer is 
thinking of when he writes in the present 
tense about America. This is what happened 
from 1920 to 1940: 

We went on a short spree, spending the 
industrial capital that we created during the 
war 

Next, we recognized this spree for what it 
was—an irresponsible interlude. 

Then, we, as a people, created what is 
known as the New Deal 

Let Mayer and the Republicans be as 
cynical as they like about the imperfections 
of the New Deal—-or the way Lincoln ran the 
Civil War, or the way Washington ran the 
Revolutionary War. The fact about all three 
phenomena is that they took huge steps 
forward toward the achievement of American 
principles. The greatest of these steps may 
yet prove to be the step taken while Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was our peacetime President. 
For when the whole world collapsed under 
the awful prospect of an economy of plenty— 
an economy which the new power of our ma- 
chine guaranteed—the American democracy 
alone met the challenge with action. To the 
three freedoms already established in this 
country—freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, and freedom from fear—we added a 
fourth great freedom-—-freedom trom want. 

The New Deal, under Roosevelt, braced 
itself to meet the challenge and met it— 
with the Wagner Act, Social Security Act, 
farm programs, Youth Administration. and a 
hundred other quickly forged weapons. 


Roosevelt and the New Deal proved that the | . ; : : 
| ner the issues which are now being dis- 


America of the 1930's was the same America 
that met the challenge of the 1860’s and the 





1775’s—met them not by trying to defend 
the status quo, but by moving forward— 
always forward, toward a fuller and satisfy- 
ing and more democratic life. 

We moved on toward a life built on faith 
in people, all kinds of people, regardless of 
race, color, and creed. No—even that way of 
putting it is unfair to America. There is just 
a faint implication of apology for our mixing 
of races, colors, and creeds. America is great 
not despite its mixture of races and creeds, 
but because of the fact that not races or 
creeds, but the people themselves are what is 
important. Neither the colors they come in 
nor the creeds their fathers handed down to 
them shall be allowed to hinder nor to help 
them in their pursuit of happiness. This is 
the truth on which America is founded— 
that all men are created free and equal. This 
is the goal America seeks—and toward which 
it has always moved. This is the American 
principle that is worth working and worth 
dying for. Worth shouting for, with your 
hands behind your back and the noose 
around your neck: 

“I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 

Nathan Hale said that on the scaffold. 
Nathan Hale is the man whom Milton Mayer 
and the editors of the Saturday Evening 
Post have slapped in the face. They slapped 
Nathan Hale and they slapped Colin Kelly, Jr. 
They slapped Kelly’s bombardier, too. He 
happened to be of the Jewish faith. but that 
is beside the point. It was Colin Kelly and 
his crew that Milton Mayer insuited—and 
the millions of Americans who believe in 
this country and what it means and stands 
for and are willing to give their lives and 
everything they have to see that it survives a 
free country. 

In the name of America, here is Milton 
Mayer’s stinking filthy glove right back in his 
face and may he fall in the laps of his cheap 
sensation-mongering editors We have had 
enough of Milton Mayers, whatever they call 
themselves—liberals, intellectuals, Jews, Gen- 
tiles, Catholics. Episcopalians, rabble-rous- 
ing Congressmen or Axis agents Stop pluck- 
ing at our sleeve while we take aim at our 
enemies. We are too busy making the 
America that you despise. 

RALPH INGERSOLL. 


Statement of American Principles by 
Citizens of Brazos County, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker at a recent mass meeting of 
the citizens of Brazos County, Tex., held 
at Bryan, Tex., of which Hon. F. L. Hen- 
derson, of that city, was the chairman, 
he delivered an address enunciating what 
he called a statement of American prin- 
ciples, and which was unanimously ap- 
proved by those present at this meeting, 
which was a representative group of citi- 
zens of all classes and walks of life in 
that county. 

The statement of Judge Henderson 
presents very clearly and forcefully and 
in a tolerant, judicial, and patriotic man- 


cussed ly the people in my district con- 
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cerning the slow-down in production of 
war munitions, and I believe that the 
people generally throughou. the country 
would be benefited by reading this fine 
statement, and I therefore obtained con- 
sent of the House to have same published 
rea ce tee, ce 


A STATEMENT OF AMERICAN PRINCIPLES APPROVED 
BY RESIDENTS OF BRAZOS COUNTY 


(The following principles, presented by F. L. 
Henderson, chairman of the mass meeting of 
Brazos County residents held Friday night, 
were unanimously approved, and will be given 
general circulation in this county and else- 
where.) 

We, citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in the city of Bryan, Brazos County, Tex., 
in mass meeting assemblec on this the 20th 
day of March A. D. 1942, again ratify the prin- 
ciples of government and the rights of man 
affirmed in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, 
and pledge ourselves to defend this country 
and its rights with the same zeal and un- 
selfishness that actuated our forefathers, and, 
in keeping with the spirit of liberty and 
patriotism, we announce these principles and 
make these statements. 

We refuse to be misled by propaganda, 
and we are not disturbed by the loss of a 
battle or campaign, but we believe in our 
country, its Commander in Chief, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, the Army, and 
the Navy, and we believe in the patriotism of 
our people, and that they will rally to the 
aid of our country, and they are willing to 
make every sacrifice in order to win this 
war. 

While like in every human endeavor, we 
realize that mistakes have been made and 
will continue to be made; yet in this battle 
for freedom we must have the stamina to 
take it and not cry out when we are hurt. 
We must recognize the heroes of the past and 
the heroes of the present and their lives must 
not be sacrificed in vain; we must not hurl 
our manpower unequipped against a merciless 
foe who waits for the slaughter. We may 
question the wisdom of our leaters, but we 
must not question their patriotism We 
must remember that to harness a great 
democracy into a great fighting machine is a 
task that tries men’s patience, their minds, 
and their souls, and cannot be done without 
a surrender of many things, including ease, 
luxuries, and maybe some necessities, and we 
must ask ourselves the question, “Are we 
ready to make this surrender not from fear 
but from the sense of duty to our country and 
to ourselves?” With this in mind, we restate 
these principles. 

1. We have faith in God, and we turn to 
Him in this hour to give us wisdom, to give 
us tolerance, so that in our dealings with 
each other we can see the other side and that 
ultimately the peace proclaimed by the lowly 
Nazarene will be the basis of peace in this 
world. 

2. We have faith in our Government, in 
our President, and in our Army and Navy. 
We are ready to make every sacrifice to attest 
this faith, our property and our lives are on 
the altar for this Sacrifice. 

3. We refuse to be misled by rumor, mis- 
information, and propaganda disseminating 
from the enemy, appeasers, and fifth colum- 
nists; but we will not be blown from our 
moorings by the winds of selfish interests 
and those who seek to profit by the war. 

4. We know that in order to have a united 
country we must forget our petty jealousies, 
and must determine upon a program of co- 
operation. No one is entitled at this time to 
seek to profit by this war; to make money out 
of patriotism or to obtain political advance- 
ment. Hence, w stand ready to serve wher- 
ever our country calls us—in the Army, in 








the Navy, in the factory, on the farm, or any 
place that we can fill. 

5. In order to maintain our country, both 
those in the armed service and those who are 
to keep the armed service in the field and on 
the sea, we beliéve that there should be a 
price ceiling on all commodities and on labor. 

6. We believe that it is unpatriotic for 
anyone to do any act that impedes the pro- 
duction of artis, ships, and planes, and the 
industries producing them, or anyone on the 
outside who brings about a disruption of the 
work and production during the duration of 
the war. 

7. We do not believe that either capital or 
labor should be given any advantage at this 
time whicb interferes with the winning of 
the war and works a hardship on the people 
of the United States That there should be 
no war fortunes and the Government should 
by taxing and other powers curtail the mak- 
ing of vast profits. There should be no ad- 
vantage taken by the labor, or for that mat- 
ter, capital either to prevent the flow of prc- 
duction of arms, munitions, planes, and 
ships; and the promise of the President to 
America and to the Allies as to those things 
to be pruduced during this year and the 
coming year should not in any manner be 
impeded; and the laws that clog labor and 
clog production should be repealed. And that 
during the duration of the war, the wages- 
and-hours laws should be repealed or amended 
so that there should be no closed shop nor a 
40-hour-week law and no jurisdictional dis- 
turbances and conflicts between the unions. 
That the union of American should be the 
union to protect and not conflicting unions. 

We further believe that the workingman 
should not be met at the gates of industry 
and construction works for this Government 
and demanded to pay sums of money for a 
union card before being allowed to work, and 
that there be no requirement in contracts 
providing for a closed shop in the industries 
constructing arms. ships and planes, and 
other Government camps 

We believe thaj during these times that 

every American citizen who can do the 
work, man or woman, should be allowed to 
participate in the production of essential 
things needed by this Government in the 
winning of the war; and while recognizing 
the rights of labor and knowing the advan- 
tages it has obtained, we believe that the 
American people will come nearer to recog- 
nizing these rights if union labor will be on 
a parity with the other citizens during the 
duration of the war, and if we are called 
upon to give up our fortune and our lives, 
labor should be willing to give up some of 
the rights it has obtained, in order to win 
the war. 

Agriculture should be recognized as one of 
the forces to win the war in that it must 
furnish the food and clothing for us and our 
allies, and there should be some congressional 
action to provide labor for this industry 
and that it should be put in the same posi- 
tion as the other war industries. 

8. We believe that the Government should 
do away with nonmilitary expenditures that 
are not necessary at this time, and that Con- 
gress should look into the appropriation bills 
and strip many of the nonessentials from the 
appropriations, and that their action in this 
should be in keeping not only with economy 
but with the idea of winning the war and 
making sacrifices to win it. 

9. There should be some congressional 
action to prevent the destruction of the small 
businessman, and the Government should 
bring about the development of Using the 
abandoned factories and automobile garage 
space and blacksmith shops and farms for the 
purpose of making some of the equipment to 
be thereafter assembled and used in the 
production of war material. 

10. We commend the President, the gal- 
lant Army of Douglas MacArthur, the Army 
down under, the glorious defense of Midway 
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and Wake Islands, fiyers like Kelly who have 
given their life to their country, the Navy in 
the battle of the Straits, the sacrifices 
made in Java, all in keeping with American 
tradition and history; and we pause to com- 
memorate the Brazos County boys, those 
missing in action, Boriskie and Autrey, and 
our sympathy goes out to their parents, and 
we pray that their sacrifice is not in vain; 
and to those boys we have sent and are send- 
ing ali over the world to fight our battles, we 
compliment them on being part of the great 
army of democracy and know that their gal- 
lantry will excite us in the days to come and 
that they will write a glorious page in the 
history of mankind, and we pray for their 
safe return. 

11. We would be amiss in our duties to 
those soldiers, sailors, and flyers if we did 
not let them know that we are doing all 
within our power to provide the best equip- 
ment, arms, planes, ships, and machines of 
war for them in order that they may not te 
sacrificed upon the altar of selfishness and 
greed. 

So we pledge ourselves to do all in our 
power to see that these things go with them 
to war, that production will not cease, that 
the assembly line will not stop or be clogged, 
that the hours will not be counted by the 
day or week or year, and that pay will not 
be the main cause but the need will be the 
reason for the production. 

12. That we do not believe in the slogan 
“work or fight” for the reason that it is an 
honor; the highest duty that can be paid 
our Government is to fight in its armies and 
navies and the sacrifice attending same is 
only justified in the hour of need, and it is 
a@ supreme sacrifice; consequently, no one 
should be punished by inducting them in the 
Army; if there is any punishment for failing 
to work in these times when work is avail- 
able, the whip of public opinion shou!d be 
sufficient; however, if any group refuses to 
work, there must be some means employed 
to cause them to work; but we recognize the 
fact that many cannot work and they will 
continue to be a burden upon us and the 
country, but there should be no laggards at 
this time and adequate provision should be 
made to put every able-bodied person to work 
and there should be no restrictions to pre- 
vent them from working. 





Not Sixth Columnist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include an editorial entitled “Not Sixth 
Columnist,” which appeared in the 
Kansas City Times of March 26, 1942. 

NOT “SIXTH COLUMNIST” 

The country recognizes that the President 
is its leader in an emergency in which its 
whole future is involved. On all his major 
proposals it is giving him hearty support. 
Without grumbling it is meeting every call for 
men, for money, for sacrifice. Here and there 
it hears of little nests of disloyal men. They 
amount to nothing. The Nation is united in 
a gigantic war effort. 

But this is a democracy. Every citizen feels 
he has a vital stake in what is being done. 
Every citizen is deeply concerned in making 
the effort 100 percent effective. Every citizen 
feels free to call attention to what seems to 
him mistakes. 
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The job is so big, so complicated, that there 
are bound to be mistakes. With the best in- 
tentions in the world the President is bound 
to make them. Other top men are bound to 
make them. The pressure of an alert and in- 
telligent public opinion is a democratic way 
to get these mistakes corrected. 

Already there have been conspicuous in- 
stances of the salutary effects of public criti- 
cism. It has brought about the concentration 
of authority over production in one man. It 
has forced greater recognition of the function 
of air power. It has caused a reorganization 
of civilian defense. 

Criticisms coming up from the grass roots 
have found expression in the newspapers and 
in letters to Congressmen. They have come 
from loyal Americans who are supporting the 
President in an all-out war effort. 

It is disconcerting to find the President 
disposed to resent these criticisms and to at- 
tribute them to a “sixth column” made up of 
pecple who unwittingly circulate the reports 
that treacherous fifth columnists start. Any 
such notion is an illusion. The criticisms 
may be mistaken. But they are honest criti- 
cisms. 

The Star cannot speak for the rest of the 
country. But it has not found the slightest 
evidence that people in the midcontinent 
area listen to enemy propaganda or pay the 
slightest attention to it. 

Possibly there has been misinformation on 
the effects of the 40-hour week. So far as 
the Star has observed, any such misinforma- 
tion must have come from a careless reading 
of the newspaper reports, not from the re- 
ports themselves, which have stated the facts 
as they exist. It is quite possible that the 
critics are mistaken, as the President and 
Donald Nelson believe they are. The ques- 
tion is one to be argued: It cannot be settled 
by calling the critics sixth columnists. 

Certainly there is evidence that the wide- 
spread impatience over some of the existing 
labor policies is going to result in the correc- 
tion of abuses—abuses that the President, 
immersed in the job of directing a nation 
at war, may not have appreciated and may 
even have overlooked. 

No government leaders enjoy criticism. 
Theoretically they may welcome it. Prac- 
tically they don’t like it, even when it is 
justijed and salutary. Prime Minister 
Chamberlain didn’t like it when the Engiish 
newspapers criticized the inadequacy of the 
British war production. Prime Minister 
Churchill resents being told publicly that he 
is keeping too many Colonel Blimps in posi- 
tions of authority. The French Government 
disliked criticism so much that it clamped 
down on the newspapers and mistakes went 
uncorrected until France collapsed 

Criticism is an instrument of democracy. 
It is going to continue in the United States 
as it is going to continue in England. The 
people expect the President and the other 
men in authority to take it, sift it, argue 
against what seems to them unsound, and 
adopt what stands up. They resent the im- 
pugning of their patriotism when as loyal 
American citizens they exercise their right to 
criticize. 





No Time To Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 
Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the Boston Post: 
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NO TIME TO EXPERIMENT 


The evidently strong sentiment in Con- 
gress to repeal the 40-hour week, to stop 
extra pay for overtime, and to limit war 
profits to 6 percent is a reflection mainly of 
opinion in the nonindustrial West and South. 
No doubt also the specious argument that 
neither labor nor capital has any right to 
make unusual profit out of the war while 
the soldiers removed from good jobs have 
to risk their lives at $21 a month finds many 
supporters ir the North and East. 

But this is a poor time to indulge in eco- 
nomic or socialistic theories. We are faced 
with the desperate need to produce war ma- 
terial on an enormous scale, and our only 
experience in doing this is on the basis of 
the profit-and-wage motive. To attempt to 
displace this system now and to take any 
step even in approach to the Fascist or Nazi 
methods of forced employment of capital or 
labor would be, to say the least, a dangerous 
experiment. Indeed, is it not our boast that 
the democratic system of free enterprise, even 
in war, will produce better results than the 
totalitarian methods of the dictatorships? 

To the average person a 6-percent profit 
may seem fair enough, but actually compara- 
tively few industria] companies could exist 
on a 6-percent manufacturing profit. As 
Undersecretary of War Patterson rightfully 
says it would kill off most of the small plants. 
We already have the machinery to put a fair 
limit on profits by our tax schedules, and that 
this is working with excellent success is 
shown by the complete absence of speculation 
in war stocks in the stock market. 

Now in the case of labor it is unfair if not 
dangerous to change the rules in the middle 
of the game. Donald Nelson, head of the 
War Production Board. not only opposes the 
repeal of the 40-hour week, but he suggests 
“incentive payments” for more production, 
money prizes, and perhaps congressional 
medals for extra meritorious work by indi- 
viduals or plants 

We want the utmost production possible 
and the only way we have ever succeeded in 
getting this is to give labor and capital a 
special incentive to work harder or more skill- 
fully We have got to follow this system, 
with certain limitations to prevent excesses, 
or revert to the totalitarian methods of fixing 
all prices, profits, and wages. 


Proposed Labor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the Recorp a telegram I have re- 
ceived from R. O. Middleton, secretary of 
building trades council, Baton Rouge, 
La., together with my reply. 

The telegram in question is as follows: 

Baton Rovce, La., Mirch 27, 1942. 
sman J. Y. SANDERS, 
Member of Congress: 

Organized and unorganized labor join me 
in asking you vote against any laws that 
would divide our people and take away the 
rights of our workingmen. Any drastic 
labor leg 


Coners 


islation at this time we feel would 
Cause civil war. 
R. O. MIDDLETON, 
Secretary of Building Trades Council, 


R O. MwpLeTon, 
Secretary of Building Trades Council, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Dear Sm: Your telegram received. The 
threat of civil war is a grave one. Frankly, 
I don’t believe it. The membership of your 
organization will oppose injustice, as will I, 
but I am confident that they, in common 
with other law-abiding elements in our so- 
ciety, will cheerfully abide by the ultimate 
decision of the Congress as to what is best 
for our country. That labor will invoke a 
civil war in case the 40-hour week is revised, 
I do not believe. 

Among your members are men who served 
overseas with me in defense of our country 
and our flag whose stars symbolize the hope 
of all this war-weary world. Today their 
sons and brothers serving in our armed 
forces are facing death in desperate battle, 
which will determine our Nation’s fate and 
whether we ourselves shall live as freemen or 
as slaves. Under these appalling circum- 
stances, do you really believe labor will 
squabble over profit and fight a civil war 
for gain? I don’t believe it. Your own mem- 
bership and you yourself will be the first to 
scorn the treason of this thought. As a 
friend of the workingman, I tell you this 
talk cf civil war is a vicious thing and will 
do your cause much harm. Industry, includ- 
ing management and labor, have as yet made 
little sacrifice for the country. The welfare 
of my country comes ahead of the interests 
of any group. My considered judgment is 
that the 40-hour week must be revised and 
profits on war contracts rigidly limited, if 
we are to win. Longer hours for labor and 
smaller profit: for capital, surely these are 
pitiable sacrifices compared to that of those 
brave lads who die that America might live. 

J. Y. SaNpERs, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Civil Liberties versus Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I inelude the following articie from 
the Washington Times-Herald of March 
26, 1942, and letter to Hon. Francis Bid- 
dle, Attorney General of the United 
States: 


WASHINGTON DaILy MERRY-Go-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen) 


After 3 months of temporizing with native 
Fascist champions, Attorney General Francis 
Biddle is finally going to get tough—on di- 
rect personal orders of the President. 

Roosevelt directed Biddle to take vigorous 
legal action against certain factional leaders 
who have been publicly denouncing the war 
against the Axis and in some instances actu- 
ally expressing pleasure over Jap victories. 

Complaints have poured into Washington 
from parents of boys in the armed services de- 
manding that these domestic foes be exiled. 
But Biddle demurred on the ground of pre- 
serving civil liberties. 

Shortly after Pear] Harbor, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agents arrested Robert Noble, 
rabid Los Angeles Fascist leader, on serious 
charges involving statements concerning the 
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war. Despite the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation’s evidence, Biddle ordered Noble re- 
leased. 

This brought down a storm of protests on 
Biddle’s head that steadily increased as the 
hostile operations of these elements became 
bolder and more outspoken. Still Biddle re- 
fused to allow either the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or Federal district attorneys, 
who were champing at the bit, to crack down. 

Finally, White House advisers, alarmed over 
the situation, teok the matter direct to the 
President. They laid before him a mass of 
evidence dealing with Noble, Father Coughlin, 
Francis P. Moran, of Boston; Gerald L. K. 
Smith, of Michigan, and Charles B. Hudson, 
of Omaha. 

One document shown Roosevelt was the 
March 16 issue of Coughlin’s weekly publica- 
tion which declared that a “world-wide sacred 
war’’ was declared against Germany 9 years 
ago. The publication also attacked aid to 
Russia, denounced the British bombing of 
French plants making Nazi supplies, and con- 
tained such statements as; 

“Unless the German forces can overcome 
Russia and successiully invade England by 
the end of September, there is every evidence 
that the entire world will have elected to ex- 
perience a blood bath the like of which was 
never imagined by the most poetic minds.” 

“It has been the practiced policy of the 
Roosevelt administration to favor the Chinese 
in their war against Japan. This policy has 
rankled in the hearts of the Nipponese war 
lords who are devoted to the policy of Asia 
for the Asiatic, a policy which, after all, is 
nothing more than an expression of our own 
Monroe Doctrine.” 

After carefully examining the evidence, 
the President summoned Biddle, ordered him 
to get tough and do so immediately. 


ALUMINUM SLOW-DOWN 


Though the great majority of labor is 100 
percent for speeding the war program, a re- 
cent incident at the Aluminum Corporation 
plant in Cleveland illustrates how a small 
group is giving a black eye to all of labor 

Last week the Aluminum Co. put into effect 
a bonus plan in line with Roosevelt's proposal 
to speed production through voluntary in- 
centive. 

But before the workers had a chance to 
try out the plan, they went on strike, fearing 
@ speed-up which would force them to accept 
faster standards of work indefinitely. 

But finally the workers agreed they had 
not given the bonus plan a fair trial, so they 
went back to work. But then they instituted 
a definite slow-down, apparently to make 
sure that the bonus system does not work. 

As a result, two aluminum furnaces have 
been operating at only 50-percent capacity, 
and six others at far less. 

Meanwhile, the Cleveland ordnance district 
teiegraphed the War Department in Wash- 
ington: 

“Union contends there is no slow-down 
* * *, Unless Delco-Remy Co., Anderson, 
Ind., Allison Engineering Co., Indianapolis, 
and other compan‘er supplied by Alcoa have 
backlogs of material, which appears improb- 
able, they will be seriously affected by this 
labor trouble. 

“Federal Bureau of Investigation entered 
picture today when a vnion steward, Wil- 
liam P. Finctre, pulled a thermo couple out 
because he wanted furnace temperature to 
run higher. This results in inferior metal 
which would crack up in planes. After 
thermo couple had been replaced, Finctre 
again pulled it out. 

“Alex Balint, reportedly an alien and Com- 
munist, who had moved to the background 
as head of Die-Casters Union, has again come 
to the foreground and was active in tonight’s 
meeting.” 

Note.—Aluminum is one of the most pre- 
cious ingredients to the airplane program. 








Concress OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1942. * 
Hon. Francis BIppLe, 
Attorney General, Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Bippie: The Washirgton 
Times-Herald of Thursday, March 26, con- 
tains an article under the heading “Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round,” by Messrs. Pearson and 
Allen, in which the case of Robert Noble, 
“rabid Los Angeles Fascist leader” is dis- 
cussed, among others. That article states 
that the President himself, after learning 
the facts concerning Robert Noble, summoned 
you, and ordered you “to get tough and do 
so immediately.” 
I am exceedingly glad that the President 
has recognized the seriousness of this situa- 


tion—and I only deplore the fact that you ° 


and your office did not recognize it volun- 
tarily when the matter first came to your 
attention. 

I have long recognized this man Noble and 
his partner, Ellis O. Jones, to be subversive 
and destructive in their activities. They 
organized the well-known “ham and eggs” 
campaign—and upon their bandwagon the 
present Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and 
several other elective officers of California 
rode into office. Several racketeers of various 
kinds subsequentiy used the “ham and eggs” 
bandwagon for their own purposes. 

Since that time, the activities of this man 
Noble, and his partner Jones, have clearly 
demonstrated the utterly subversive and de- 
structive forces which he would build—in 
order to bring about the downfall of our 
country. 

When their present destructive activities 
first came to my attention, I called the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, which comes 
under your office—and inquired why it was 
that these men had been released from cus- 
tody, when the evidence against them was so 
strong—ane was informed that it was on your 
orders that they had been released by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Perhaps I 
should have discussed this with you person- 
ally—but I did not. 

I dia bring this matter to the attention of 
several persons in Washington close to the 
administration with whom I had acquaint- 
ance. All of these people recognized. the dan- 
ger to our country of permitting these men 
to continue their activities. These people 
agreed that the activities of Messrs. Noble and 
Jones should be stopped forthwith—and when 
the matter finally reached the President, he 
evidently concurred. 

Mr. Attorney General, liberty itself is in 
jeopardy when fifth columnists are permitted 
by you to carry on their destructive activities 
through your fear that civil liberties might 
be violated if they were locked up. 

Very truly yours, 
Car. HINSHAW, 
Member of Congress. 





Letter From a Constituent 
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OF 


HON. U.S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the follcwing letter received from 
Mrs. Myrnice C. Morgan, of Baldwin, 
Kans.: 
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BaLpwin, Kans., March 26, 1942. 
Hon. U. S. Guyer, 
Member of Congress, Wi shington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Guyer: This is »ny first letter to 
a Congressman. We have been accused of 
being complacent; now the President says 
those who dare to protest are sixth colum- 
nists. We are not complacent any longer; 
the grass roots are stirring, and maybe we 
should be a sixth column—a column to insist 
upon winning this war with something be- 
side promises and appropriations. 

Why talk about conscripting labor, when 
hundreds of unemployed cannot get work 
unless they pay tribute to a labor union? 
Who cares if labor unions lose some of the 
advantages and power they have gained? It 
is just possible that the; too, as well as our 
boys and our small susinessmen, should 
sacrifice something for the war effort. 

No; we are no longer complacent. We 
demand immediate lipgislation to repeal 
whatever present laws, regulations, or con- 
tracts there are that hinder war or civilian 
production. 

We are not complacent; we are boiling, and 
we mean business. Nobody told me to write 
this letter. I am just an ordinary mid- 
western citizen and a mother. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Myrnice C. Morcan. 





Propaganda by Proponents of St. 
Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears to be a concerted movement on the 
part of proponents of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and power project to have en- 
dorsements uf the project inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Almost without exception, these en- 
dorsements emanate from authors high 
in Federal administrative circles, and at 
first blush, in many instances, give the 
impression that they reflect the present 
views of the endorsers. The fact of the 
matter is, that almost without exception, 
these statements reflect the views of their 
authors as expressed by them before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House. almost a year ago. To illustrate: 

On February 16, Mr. Geurmann, of 
Wisconsin, had inserted, in part, a sum- 
mary of the study made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which svatement is 
based almost wholly on the testimony 
given to or filed with the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee during the hearing last 
summer. 

On February 18, Mr. O’Brien of Michi- 
gan inserted the testimony of Hon. Jesse 
Jones, given before the committee on 
June 23, 1941. 

On March 2 the gentleman from Mich- 
igan |Mr. DINGELL] inserted quotations 
from General Knudsen’s testimony given 
on July 2, 1941. 

On March 4 the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. JouNns] inserted excerpts 
from the summary of the Department 
of Commerce report which, in effect and 
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almost wholly, merely consisted of quo- 
tations from the testimony given during 
the hearings. 

On March 17 the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. GEHRMANN] incorporated a 
statement filed with the committee by 
Mr. L. T. Crowley and incorporated in 
the Recorp on July 7, 1941. 

On March 19 the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. PrrrencEer] had inserted in 
the Recorp quotations from a letter writ- 
ten by Admiral Land, Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, to Chairman 
MaANSTIELD on August 6, 1941. 

That the statements quoted reflect the 
present attitude of their makers is to be 
doubted. 

The changed conditions which have 
necessitated an extreme acceleration of 
our war effort to overcome tremendous 
advantages already gained by our ad- 
versaries has stripped the St. Lawrence 
project of any validity which it might 
have possessed a year ago as a defense 
measure. 

It is no doubt safe to assume that the 
statement of Rear Admiral Vickery as 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of March 20, 1942, on page 2781, more 
nearly represents the present attitude of 
the Maritime Commission than the state- 
ment made by Admiral Land on August 
6, 1941. In the statement by Admiral 
Vickery, the President’s program for the 
building of cargo ships is disclosed. This 
program Calls for 2,877 vessels to be built 
in 1942 and 1943. Nowhere in this state- 
ment does Admiral Vickery make any 
reference to the use of Great Lakes ship- 
yards for the building of ships of a type 
larger than those which may now he 
floated from the Lakes to the sea through 
existing channels. As a matter of fact, 
the item states: 

We have the blueprints and we have the 
money and we have the yards. But we have 
to have labor and materials. We have got to 
have a continuous flow of steel in the ship- 
yards 


The admiral stresses the fact that the 
tremendous shipbuilding program can 
only be accomplished with “an uninter- 
rupted flow of steel and of labor.” 

In other words, the shipbuilding pro- 
gram is being carried out with production 
constantly increasing all without refer- 
ence to what may or may not be done 
concerning the St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. Speaker, the following communi- 
cation from the Rochester, N. Y., Cham- 
ber of Commerce forms an expressive 
commentary on the present controversy, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted at this point in the Recorp. 

ROCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Rochester, N. Y., March 3, 1942. 
WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT—PLANES, SHIPS, AND 

TANKS, NOW, OR COSTLY PUBLIC WORKS 5 OR 

6 YEARS FROM NOW? 

Two hundred and thirty-six public works 
projects are proposed in the omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill, H. R. 5993. The initial ex- 
penditure for these projects totals approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. The ultimate expendi- 
ture involved will exceed present authoriza- 
tions by large sums as yet unestimated. The 
bill authorizing these projects has been ap- 
proved by the Rivers and Harbors Coiamittee 
cf the House of Representatives, and will soon 
be presented on the floor of the House for 
action. 
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In reckless disregard of the fact that the 
United States is engaged in the most tre- 
mendous war of all history, a war which will 
tax every available resource and every ounce 
of manpower at our command, this extraordi- 
nary measure would commit the country to 
the greatest program of waterway and harbor 
improvements ever initiated. 

The largest single item in the bill is a 
sum of $285,056,515, the United States’ share 
of the initial cost for the St. Lawrence power 
plant and deep waterway. If the bill passes, 
this project unquestionably will be under- 
taken. It has been argued, and will be argued 
again, that St. Lawrence power is essential 
for the prosecution of the war because there 
is now a shortage of industrial power in the 
New York aree, and because the shoriage will 
become acute as industrial prcduction is in- 
creased, and as new war-production plants 
are built. 

What are the facts? 

First, there is no present shortage of power 
in the New York area. This fact is supported 
by reports of the Federal Power Commission 
and of engineers of the New York State Public 
Service Commission. These reports show that 
there is now unused capacity in the State of 
New York amounting to more than 1,000,000 
kilowatts. This reserve was maintained un- 
diminished throughout 1941 in spite of the 
rapid increase in the use of industrial energy. 
Private power companies have wisely foreseen 
and ably provided for the increased demand. 
They can be depended upon to continue this 
policy throughout the war. 

Second, if there were a power shortage, the 
St. Lawrence project would be the lest to look 
to for increased generating capacity. Ac- 
corcing to the most optimistic estimate, pow- 
er cannot be delivered from the St. Lawrence 
before 1946. Every experience indicates that 
it will be at least a year later. While the 
war may then be still in progress, if war pro- 
duction must in the meantime await St. 
Lawrence power, this country will be well on 
the way to ultimate defeat. It is no less than 
absurd to classify the St. Lawrence project as 
an essential wartime undertaking. 

Third, the St. Lawrence project would di- 
vert desperately needed essential materials 
and manpower from the production of muni- 
tions and instruments of war. If the tide of 
war is to be turned, we need planes, ships, 
tanks, and guns in maximum numbers now, 
this year and next year, not a power plant 5 
or 6 years from now 

Fourth, if industrial power not now avail- 
able is needed in 1943 or 1944, it can be se- 
cured with eccnomy of time and materials 
by the erection of steam generating plants 
strategically lccated in New York State. Such 
plants can be built quickly, and can be so 
placed to obviate the use of long, costly. and 
inefficient high-tension transmission lines. 
Yet another important source of additional 
power is the Beauharnois plant, located on 
the St. Lawrence River in Canada within 50 
miles of the proposed St. Lawrence develop- 
ment. With some additions to its facilities, 
which could be made cheaply and quickly, a 
large amount of power could be made avail- 
able for use in upstate New York. 


The situation is summarized in the report 
of George E. Goldthwaite, 


consulting en- | 





gineer, and Randolph H. Nexsen, chief power | 


engineer of the New York State Public Serv- 
ice Commission, who make the following 
statement: 

“In planning for additional generating 
capacity useful for meeting the war emer- 
gency it is not reasonable, in our opinion, to 
conser the St. Lawrence project. Because 
of its large-scale requirements of labor, ma- 
terials and manufacturing capacity, and the 
long time required for construction it would 
constitute a serious detriment to our war ef- 
fort. On the other hand, there is reason to 
believe that large added hydroelectric sup- 
plies from the Beauharnois development in 
Canada could be secured within a relatively 
short construction period.” 


In the light of the facts, supported by ex- 
pert testimony, it is the clear duty of every 
American citizen, forgetful of prejudice and 
personal interest, to oppose the authorization 
of the St. Lawrence project. 





For Greater Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of March 28, 1942: 


FOR GREATER UNITY 


From every official quarter in Washington 
comes evidence of war Strain. 

The problems of the day are so pressing that 
tempers are short, voices are angry, and men 
honestly engaged in the same high purpose 
are hurling accusations at each other. 

Testimony on Capitol Hill this week re- 
vealed that some producers of war materials 
are taking advantage of conditions to make 
huge profits. 

From the White House, from the Halls of 
Congress, from the far reaches of the country, 
come reverberations of the controversy over 
how many hours men shall work to save our 
country and the payment they shall receive 
for so doing. 

It is respectfully suggested that all men 
burdened with these and other problems go to 
church tomorrow. 

It is possible that some calm man of God 
will retell the simple story of how Jesus took 
a scourge and drove the changers of money, 
the purveyors of oxen and sheep and doves, 
from the temple and overthrew their tables. 

It is possible that, he may tell the story of 
how God made this earth and everything in it 
by unremitting toil in 6 days and on the 
seventh rested. 

“Six days thou shalt labor, and do all thy 
work.” 

We may even hear that because our peril 
is great and time is short that we must labor 
every day of the seven. 

These and all of the gorgeous old lessons 
are a great source of strength in time of trial. 
It is a great boon to be able to sit in the 
House of God and, with the sun filtering 
through the beautiful windows and the sound 
of the sturdy old hymns resounding from 
the loft, to reflect that Washington found 
strength here; Lincoln found strength here; 
Wilson found strength here. This priceless 
privilege is one of the great liberties for which 
we are fighting. 

And then, on Monday, official Washington 
can busy itself with chasing the money 
changers out of the temple. After all, there 
are not many of them among the multitude 
of faithful producers. 

American men and women do not care 
how many hours they work so long as they 
can be sure they are not exploited in their 
patriotism. Their main concern is that their 
sons be well armed for our battles with the 
enemy, for they are determined, as Americans 
have always been, that our house shall stand. 

Leaders should be able to map our course 
in this regard without bitterness. We are 
all working to the same end. 

Be in your pew early; relax completely; 
listen thoughtfully; and consider prayerfully 
our enviable position among all men. And 
come away calmly determined that this shall 
always be so. 

The day is not dark, our cause is not in 
jeopardy, if we but work together and show 
the strength of our fathers. 
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The 40-Hour Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Red Oak (Iowa) Express of 
March 19, 1942: 


DESPITE DEMANDS OF WAR, PRESIDENT REFUSES TO 
INCREASE WORKWEEK 


Time and again the President has called on 
the people to save, sacrifice, and give their 
all to the war effort. 

Time and again he has warned that we are 
in a desperate struggle against prepared and 
ruthless enemies. 

Time and again he has declared that we 
cannot win unless we are willing to turn our 
Nation into a mighty armament factory and 
do it fast. 

Time and again he has said that our free- 
dom is in jeopardy unless we give our all to 
the war cause. ’ 

Time and again the people have been called 
upon to sacrifice money, men, comforts, and 
conveniences. 

The people are willing; they are ready to 
cooperate; they are doing their part; they 
comply with the demands of his leadership. 

But the President, demanding so much of 
the people, refuses to sacrifice a personal 
principle. 

He refuses to do anything about strikes. 

He refuses to lift the 40-hour week in war 
industries for the duration. 

He refuses to abolish time-and-a-half and 
double-time pay during this excessive Gov- 
ernment-spending emergency. 

He refuses to acknowledge that excessive 
wages add to the cost of war, increase the 
debt, or crush the taxpayers. 

He refuses to tackle the labor problem, put 
a ceiling on wages, or demand more hours of 
work, while in the next breath he calls for 
more and more production. 

Queried about the need of labor legisla- 
tion at a press conference the President said, 
“Let’s not rush things while they are going 
pretty well.” 

Rather, he hoped to see more parades, more 
bands playing, more flag waving, more en- 
thusiasm 

Surely the President never thought through 
that childish summary of the Nation’s needs. 

We need patriotism, bands and flag waving 
to be sure. But more than all else— 

We need action. 

We need work. 

We need longer hours. 

We need fewer strikes. 

We need competent administrators. 

We need fair wages, not excessive wages. 

We need less time-and-half and double 
wages. 

This is war. 

This is no time for continuing social re- 
forms. 

This is an hour of live or die, survive or 
perish. 

This is no time to quibble over principles. 

The President this week minimized strikes. 
After a session with American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions leaders he warned Congress not to tam- 
per with the wage-and-hour laws. 

Labor leaders more than the clamoring of 
public opinion have the greatest influence 
with the President. 

The President’s henchmen, men respon- 
sible to him and men appointed by him, told 
a Senate committee yesterday that the 40- 











nme week was no handicap to the war 
effort, 

What else could they say the next day after 
the President told Congress to lay off labor 
legislation? 

There are strikes. United States News re- 
ports that last week there were 25 strikes, 
slow-downs, and other disputes involving 
6,681 employees in industrial production. 
Two million man-hours were lost in February. 

The 40-hour week was a handicap to France. 
She lost the war. 

The 40-hour week was a handicap to Eng- 
land. She abolished the. law. 

The 40-hour week is unknown in Germany 
and Japan, where our enemies are working 
excessive hours. 

We cannot compete with our enemies on a 
40-hour week. 

The President says there are now plenty of 
skilled men. Only recently the cry was for 
more skilled men. Now there is talk of draft- 
ing men in industry. Just another case of 
political inconsistency. 

Of course, the Nation needs more skilled 
men. Of course, it needs not less than a 
48-hour week. Time and a half for more than 
48 hours would not be unjust, but double time 
for Sundays and holidays on a staggered work- 
week is silly reasoning. 

We are at war. The administration needs 
to realize this fact even more than the people 
who follow its leadership. 

We have lost every round of this war to 
date. The battle is going against us. Always 
it has been too little and too late in men 
and equipment. 

More hours of work will produce more for 
our fighting men, who, by the way, do not 
demand short hours or overtime. They are 
on the job 24 hours a day at $21 a month on 
the battlefield, risking their necks. 

Only the guy with a safe job demands short 
hours and big pay. 

And Mr. Roosevelt, playing politics, sup- 
ports that kind of unfair advantage while 
your Nation is losing the war and while your 
boy lies in the foxholes of Bataan or the 
desert wastes of a far-away land, doing his 
stint for almost nothing. 

Write your Congressman. Demand action. 
We want to win this war. We want to save 
this country. We want to protect the boys 
who are at the front. 

If your Congressmen and Senators do not 
have enough guts to stand firm for things 
that are right and just in this war effort, 
then replace them with courageous, fighting, 
Government representatives who will get the 
job done. 

We, the people, know what ‘ought to %e 
done but we are permitting the bureaucrats 
to continue their play in politics, fiddle with 
reforms, and dabble with principles when the 
efforts of the Government, as well as the 
people, should be devoted to winning the 
war. 

Let Mr. Roosevelt demand as much from 
labor officials as he does from the farmer, your 
boy, your pocketbook. Let him put a ceiling 
on New Deal politics. 


A 


That’s Phil La Follette 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have always valued personal courage. It 
is the thing that sets one apart; that 
makes some men leaders. It must be 
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the type of calm courage that never 
wavers in adversity, but bears it to right. 
My friend Phil La Follette had that 
strength; the story of it is told by one 
close to him, who knew him well. Re- 
gardless of views, of politics, of creeds— 
it is great and a part of the shining saga 
of America. 


THat’s Puit La FOLLETTE 
(By Morris H. Rubin) 


It’s going to be miserably lonesome around 
here without Phil La Follette. He’s the kind 
of a man who can’t go narching off without 
leaving you with the feeling that a pretty 
important chunk of your own life has gone 
striding down the road with him. Know 
what I mean? Maybe not, but then maybe 
you don’t know Phil La Follette. 

We're proud of the guy—proud that he 
volunteered to go where the going is toughest 
instead of looking for @ soft cushion and a 
fat salary in Washington; proud of the way 
he cheerfully tossed a handsome law practice 
out of the window for the pay of an Army 
captain; proud that a man who was three 
times Governor of his State and who 
turned down eight major posts in the New 
Deal is happy to accept a minor commission 
at the hour of his country’s greatest peril. 

He said he would do it—said it all during 
the 2 years of heartbreaking struggle to keep 
the United States out of war. In speech 
after speech he declared that the debate over 
foreign policy would end the moment Amer- 
ica was attacked or war declared, and because 
he’s the kind of person he is, Pearl Harbor 
meant more than making a statement for the 
press on unity; it meant volunteering for 
active duty and making himself available 
wherever and however his country thought 
he could serve best. 

PHIL SHOCKS THE BRITISH 

Pnil has pioneered along a pretty lonely 
trail during the past 10 years or so, mostly 
because he has a habit of doing his own 
thinking and strikirg out along a course of 
action which more often than not terrifies 
stuffed shirts whose boiled and pickled brains 
have long been stored away under a “do not 
disturb” sign. Phil has been breaking prece- 
dents all his life, doing things with a zest 
and 3 zip and a freshness of approach which 
have delighted young people and older people 
whose minds stay young. 

Here’s an example of what I mean, not im- 
portant in itself, perhaps, but indicative of 
the way he works. For generations Ameri- 
cans in public life had been going to London 
and tossing off sweet nothings at banquets 
and conferences. Everything was always 
lovely, even if ncthing war ever.accomplished. 

Nine years ago, in January 1933, Phil and 
his wife were making one of their pericdic in- 
spection trips abroad. In London he was 
invited to address the English Speaking 
Union. Instead of following the usual rou- 
tine and gushing over how wonderful Anglo- 
American relations were, which they weren’t, 
Phil said quite bluntly that the “hancds- 
across-the-sea” appeal was the bunk, that 
facts and not slogans weuld improve foreign 
relations, and that “we help our neighbors 
most by doing our own job well.” 

LIKE OPENING A WINDOW 

The Associated Press correspondent cabled 
back to America that Phil spoke with “a 
frankness rarely exhibited by American guests 
of honor at British luncheons. For a mo- 
ment his assertion appeared to shock his 
audience of distinguishec Britons, but they 
liked the speech and applauded.” Corre- 
spondents, British and American alike, agreed 
that Phil’s speech had been like opening a 
window ana letting iight and fresh air come 
into a dark and stuffy room. 

It was from that trip to Europe, where he 
visited almost every country on the continent, 
that Phil returned with the conclusion that 
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unless immediate and drastic steps were 
taken, the Old World was headed for another 
catastrophic collision. (Incidentally, he 
wrote on his return in the spring of 1933 that 
one of the things that impressed him most 
about Russia’s prospective role in world af- 
fairs was that “it has the largest potential 
military force in the world, well officered and 
equipped, and with a morale that is unsur- 
passed.”) 
FRANCE WOULD BE NEUTRALIZED 

In 1939, after again making a first-hand 
study of conditions in Europe, Phil returned 
with a deep-seated conviction which shocked 
a great many Americans because it collided 
with the conventional theory that if war 
came to Europe, it would be the old World 
War over again. 

Phil insisted, and I can remember the 
curious looks people would exchange when 
he pressed the point,’that instead of Europe 
being on the verge of an old-fashioned war, 
the war was already in progress and was near- 
ing its final act. (This was the spring of 
1939, 6 months before the guns went off.) 
He made what was then the astonishing 
statement that France, because of the char- 
acter of her defenses, because such unity as 
she had was negative—inspired only by 
fear—and because her economy was shot 
through with mortal illness, might be neu- 
tralized as a factor in the final explosive 
drama. 

I remember the day after Phil and Isabel 
arrived from Europe. I was in New York 
to meet them. While still on the homeward 
passage he had been invited by radiogram to 
lunch on his return with Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, the publisher of the New York Times. 
Phil took me along. We lunched high in the 


penthouse of the Times Building, where 
Sulzberger maintains comfortable living 
quarters. He had his editors with him, his 


foreign editor, his managing editor, etc., and 
another guest, Sir Wilmott Lewis, the dis- 
tinguished American correspondent for the 
London Times. 

They bombarded Phil with questions, and 
the part I want to recall now concerned 
France. Phil was very gloomy about France’s 
prespects. “What about the Maginot line?” 
he was asked by almost everybody around 
the table. Remember, this was 6 months 
before war was declared. 

“I don’t think we grasp the terrifying power 
of the military machine the Nazis have 
built,” Phil answered, and this is as accu- 
rately as I can remember the exact words. 
‘But perhaps even more important than that, 
I’m afraid we tend to think, and the Nazis 
would like to have us go on thinking, that 
the Maginct line actually protects western 
Europe from Nazi Germany. But the Magi- 
not line can be flanked, and if the final show- 
down comes, that’s what the Nazis will do. 
A far less diabolical Germany didn’t hesitate 
to tear up treaties and violate neutrality 
when it wanted to smash through Belgium in 
1914. Why do we, and why especially do the 
French, feel that it won’t happen again?” 


PREDICTED TWO-FRONT WAR 

A few weeks later Phil spoke to the Eco- 
nomics Club of New York, an organization 
of what are known as important people. He 
was introduced by a lawyer named Wendell 
L. Willkie. I want to quote one paragraph 
from that speech delivered 5 months before 
Germany invaded Poland and almost 3 years 
before Pearl Harbor. 

“It may be that a war has been going on 
without our fully realizing it. Instead of a 
war being about to begin, it may be entering 
a@ new phase. Instead of confronting the 
problems of another European war, we may 
face the more dangerous issue of a totali- 
tarian Europe, allied with a Japan-ized Far 
East, aggressively bent on dominating the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

Because he felt that this prospect was not 
only possible but probable, Phil devoted the 
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subsequent two years and a half to warning 
his country to “build up the military might 
of America—build « ring of steel around the 
Western Hemisphere—and put our own house 
in order before it is too late.” 

To him, as he said in his Until We Meet 
Again article last week, military defense and 
economic reconstruction were part of the 
same problem. He could not conceive of 
America being strong and victorious while 
shackled to a philosophy of scarcity, which 
penalized production and rewarded destruc- 
tion, while millions of our own people were 
unemployed, while countless factories re- 
mained closed and thousands of machines 
idle, and while agriculture stumbled along 
under orders to produce less instead of more. 


WE MUST PUT CUR HOUSE IN ORDER 

On radio time bought and paid for out of 
his own pocket Phil said 2 years ago: 

“Modern war is total war. Every able- 
bodied man and woman and every resource 
is needed. Victory or defeat is measured by 
that last ounce of driving energy. A nation 
that delays putting its house in order until 
after it is attacked is whipped before it starts. 
It takes time to put millions of unemployed 
to work; it takes time to restore agriculture 
and industry to full production; it takes time 
to train brain and hand for the skill so es- 
sential in a machine age. 

“We cannot buy national defense. We 
shall have to sweat and toil for it. That is 
why the first step is to correct the funda- 
mental error—shared by Republicans and 
Democrats alike—the mistaken idea that we 
have been suffering from overproduction. 

“America is in danger, terrible danger, not 
alone from abroad, but here at home. The 
same dry rot that wrecked Britain and 
France is here; the same selfishness, the same 
greed, the same petty politics, and the same 
stupid Chamberlains. 

“Of course, we shall have selective service 
to defend America. But by no means should 
it be confined to loading the burden on young 
men not old enough to vote. If there is any 
blood to be spilled, those of us who are older 
must shed our share. And, above all, it 
must not be limited to just human beings. 
The great key industries—public utilities, 
coal, oil, steel, transportation, and muni- 
tions—must be included in this common 
enterprise. This great task must not be 
turned into a raid for private profit. We 
shall all share in the sacrifices and we as a 
people shall share in the rewards.” 


PIPSQUEAKS SNEERED 


When Phil said these things, and I wish | 


there were room for many more quotations, 
the people understood what had to be done, 
but, unfortunately, the politicians in control 
were too completely absorbed in their game 
of power politics abroad to take an inventory 
of our shortcomings and needs at home. 

Pipsqueak publishers, professors, and poli- 
ticlans, with fat heads and faint hearts, 
sneered when he talked of putting our house 
in order, of expanding production, of sweep- 
ing out the dry rot in Washington, but today 
they are wringing their hands in anguish, 
wondering why production is lagging, why we 
don’t have enough skilled men to man them, 
why we have such serious shortages of vital 
materials, and why we don’t rid ourselves of 
the dry rot in Washington—“the selfishness, 
greed, petty politics, and stupid Chamber- 
lains.” 

He fought to the very end to keep this 
country cut of war. He gave the fight every- 
thing he had and he didn’t bat an eyelash 


when the poison-pen performers threw every- 
thing there was in the sewer at him. He 
fought only harder. 


And when America went to war, he showed 
he meant it when he said this country was 
in terrible danger. He volunteered for ac- 


tive duty during the same week we were 
attacked and he is now off in the Army. 


THAT’S PHIL LA FOLLETTE 

Phil has severed his connection with The 
Progressive for the duration, but he’s going 
to be watching us like a hawk. He left battle 
orders for us—those who write and those who 
read The Progressive. He calls us the great 
third army—the “army that sometimes seems 
to require the greatest courage and stamina 
of all—those who write and speak out against 
the stupidity, ignorance, selfishness, and cor- 
ruption which clog up and slow down our 
war effort.” 

He ordered us to be alert to fight at home 
for everything we think we are fighting for 
abroad, to stand guard over our civil, political, 
and religious liberties, to remain ever vigilant 
in exposing those who would use the war 
effort for private gain or political advarce- 
ment, and perhaps most important of all to 
exert every influence we have to seeing that 
we win the peace as well as the war. 

‘That’s Phil La Follette. That’s the fellow 
who has gone marching off to war. 





Automotive Safety Foundation Coopera- 
tion and Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the exi- 
gencies of war have sounded a clarion call 
and, as usual, the automobile industry 
has answered. But, although the manu- 
facturers have moved definitely to war 
production, the problems of highway 
transportation have not ceased. On the 
contrary, they have increased, and the 
Automotive Safety Foundation has an- 
nounced the beginning of a Nation-wide 
program to enlist the cooperation of the 
public in conservation of vehicles, tires, 
fuels, and highways, with simultaneous 
promotion of their safe and efficient use 
for necessary war purposes. 

Hitherto, the foundation concerned 
itself exclusively in a scientific study and 
attack on the loss of life and property. It 
will continue its highly successful safety 
program. But, reorganized and enlarged, 
it is preparing to take up new problems 
created by the war. 

The foundation has dedicated itself to 
three primary objectives: 

First. Enlisting the interest of motor- 
vehicle owners, Official, civic, and busi- 
ness agencies in the conservation and 
efficient use of vehicles, rubber, fuels, and 
highways for necessary purposes during 
the war. 

Second. Conservation of productive 
manpower, man-hours, and irreplaceable 
automotive vehicles and materials 
through intensified accident-prevention 
measures to meet ordinary driving condi- 
tions as well as black-cut and other war 
emergency hazarcs. 

Third. Participation in the develop- 
ment of a post-war highway program de- 
signed to insure maximum use of such 
highway funds as may be available. 

When the original safety program was 
initiated in 1936, traffic accidents per 
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miles of travel were mounting steadily 
every year. 

That rate was cut one-third, and a 
cumulative saving of 60,000 lives as 
against the 1936 loss ratio was estab- 
lished in the 5 years of intensive cooper- 
ative effort that followed, participated in 
actively by the Government officials, the 
American Legion, National Education As- 
sociation, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, National Safety Council, National 
Grange, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and numerous other great civic 
bodies. This year changed conditions of 
travel are again sending the curve up- 
ward. The trend can be reversed but it 
will take work to do it. 

To carry out its enlarged program a 
wider underwriting of the foundation’s 
work brought the petroleum and cement 
manufacturing industries into the sup- 
port given the foundation for the past 6 
years by the makers of motor vehicles, 
parts and accessories, tires, and the au- 
tomotive finance firms. The board of 
trustees consists of the leading men of 
these groups. 

Paul G. Hoffman, president of the 
foundation since its inception, was named 
chairman of the board and treasurer. 
Pyke Johnson, who has been executive 
vice president of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, succeeded Mr. 
Hoffman as president. Norman Damon, 
director of the foundation, was elected 
vice president. 

H'ghway transportation is performing 
vital service in expediting war production 
and in the maintenance of civilian 
health, safety, and morale. War requires 
the limitation of highway use to the per- 
formance of essential services. 

It is the purpose of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation to promote the effi- 
ciency and safety of this highway move- 
ment in order that it may contribute its 
full share to the war effort. 





Egg Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
written to me under date of March 19, 
1942, by the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, March 19, 1942. 
Hon. LINDLEY BecKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortTH: This is in reply to 
your letter of February 24, transmitting a 
letter from Mr. R. Jimmerson, Henderson, 
Tex., regarding low egg prices in the local 
market. 

As a means of maintaining egg prices 
through the spring months when they are 
normally lowest and production is heaviest, 
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ounced its continued 
support of egg prices at a level of not less 


E 


the 
ion for lend-lease or Red Cross shipment, 
for domestic relief and free school lunches, 
and for purposes of market stabilization. 
Since January 17 and through February 28 
that Administration has purchased over 207,- 
000 cases of shell eggs and more than 24,- 
500,000 pounds of dried eggs. These com- 
bined are equal to more than 
80,000,000 dozens of shell eggs, and undoubt- 
edly helped greatly in maintaining better 
producer prices. Also, a program to purchase 
shell eggs on a wholesale grade basis is now 
in operation which, we believe, will further 
relieve the seasonally low market price sit- 
uation. 

At present there is a total egg-drying ca- 


insure relatively good prices to producers. 
May we suggest that Mr. Jimmerson ex- 
plore the possibilities of marketing his eggs 
on a graded basis, for in so doing the pre- 
mium-quality eggs bring the best market 
prices available. Also, if several producers 
in his community cou'd join in marketing 
their eggs, they could accomplish more by 
offering a larger supply at regular intervals 
either to a wholesaler or a drier. It is pos- 
sible that Mr. G. L. McCarthy, extension poul- 
try husbandman, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, College Station, Tex., might have 
some valuable suggestions on this matter, if 
Mr. Jimmerson would care to write him. 
Sincerely ycurs, 
Grover B. Hit, 
Assistant Secretary. 





Confusion, Chaos, and Overlapping 
Agencies Plague War Efforts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, indicative of the confusion, 
chaos, and overlapping and contradictory 
authorities which still plague our war ef- 
forts in Washington are two publications 
which I desire to mention. The first is a 
fat volume called Climate and Man, is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 
Although this volume was only recently 
issued, it is the 1941 Agricultural Year- 
book. It contains, among other data, 
complete data on the climate for every 
section of the United States, together 
with detailed charts, graphs, and maps 
covering the weather for the past 40 
years. 

Although the newspapers and radio 
are proscribed by the Government from 
using weather information, here I find 
the Department of Agriculture, in the 
same Capital City as the Office of Cen- 
corship, disclosing in a volume—copies 
of which undouLtedly have gone to 
the enemy already—detailed information 
concerning weather in every part of the 
United States, compiled from the records 
of the past 40 years. 

It is needless for me to point out that 
any weather expert among the enemy 


forces could take this volume—and un- 
doubtedly has taken this volume al- 
ready—and forecast an almost accurate 
prediction of what the weather would be 
at a given time at any point in the United 
States which might be a military ob- 
jective. 

Time and again stories have appeared 
in the press in Washington where news- 
paper correspondents have called up 
either the naval or military censors, or 


the Office of Censorship, to ask if certain - 


material was proper to be published, to 
be told in positive and not very pleasant 
terms “No.” These correspondents have, 
in various cases, called attention to the 
fact that the very information proscribed 
by the censors had appeared in some 
Army and Navy publications themselves, 
or in trade magazine or in articles written 
by members of the administration. 

These Army and Navy publications and 
other magazines, including magazines 
containing articles written by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, revealing 
information of vital value to the enemy, 
can be found in stacks around those 
agencies which make a practice of col- 
lecting and selling old literature and can 
be bought for a song. 

The other instance to which I want to 
point is a very elaborate brochure just 
issued by the Michigan State Highway 
Department, under authority of State 
Highway Commissioner G. Donald Ken- 
nedy. Copies of this brochure were re- 
ceived through the mails by Members 
of the Michigan congressional delegation 
early this week. In my opinion, this bro- 
chure represents the most stupid attempt 
to exploit a public office that could pos- 
sibly be made in these critical times. 

While the citizens of Michigan are told 
that highway funds are limited, and that 
needed road improvements must wait, 
the highway department finds a consid- 
erable sum of money for the printing 
and distribution of a publication which 
makes available to our Nation’s enemies 
vital defense information. 

Included in this brochure, Mr. Speaker, 
is a full-page map of the State of Michi- 
gan, showing the location of all war-pro- 
duction industrial centers. Black dots on 
this map represent each defense plant in 
the State and show in detail all cities 
of Michigan where defense plants are 
located, with the exact number of war- 
production plants in each. This map 
is such that any enemy airman, or enemy 
saboteur, could follow it perfectly. 

On the facing page of this expensive 
brochure, is a map of the city of Detroit 
showing war-production industries there 
and the principal streets on which they 
are located. On the following pages are 
figures and charts showing the number 
of plants receiving incoming materials by 
motortruck, and the principal highways 
traveled by these trucks. 

There are also charts showing the lo- 
cation of plants which ship by truck and 
by rail, the plants which fabricate parts 
and the larger plants which turn out 
complete units. Further, there are charts 
that show velocity of production and 
methods used by workers going to and 
from their work, where they park their 
cars—in fact, just about all the informa- 
tion the enemy would need to have is 
here, 
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I have today (March 27) telephoned 
the Office of Censorship and that Office 
stated that it had not seen either a copy 
of the Agricultural Yearbook or a copy of 
the Michigan State Highway Department 
brochure. 

It is difficult to find words by which to 
characterize this sort of thing. It is so 
symbolic, so typicai of the situation in 
Washington. 

It is conditions of this sort which so 
gravely disquiet the Members of Congress 
and yet it seems that the lack of co- 
ordination between the various depart- 
ments and the various bureaus, boards, 
and commissions grows no better. 

Those in the administration who be- 
moan what they call the complacency 
of the people have little to do. The 
dangerous complacency is to be found in 
the departments at Washington, which 
do not even coordinate their efforts with 
other departments here. It is almost as 
though every department and board and 
commission of the Government were at- 
tempting to carry on this war in its own 
way, without regard to any other agency 
of the Government. 

That is the way France went, and it is 
time the American people were told some 
of the truth about this situation, 





Yoo-Hoo, Leon! 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Post of March 25, 
1942: 

YOO-HOO, LEON 

The Office of Price Administration, of which 
Leon Henderson is the presiding genius, has 
at least temporarily put price ceilings on 
eight articles Refrigerators, typewriters, vac- 
uum cleaners, washing machines, ironers, 
radios, phonographs, and cooking and heating 
stoves. 

This is done because the manufacture of 
these it.ms has been ordered to be halted or 
curtailed, although Robert R. Guthrie, who 
res:gned from the war production board in 
disgust, says there is much reluctance on the 
part of industry to make the changeover. 

In any event, the ceilings on these products 
are placed there because of the desire to turn 
these industries into the manufacture of war 
goods. 

Most of these products are necessities, 
under modern conditions, and it is well to 
have ceilings on them. 

But they are not articles which are pur- 
chased every day, and some of them are by 
no means such dire necessities as food. 

Meanwhile the price of food keeps on ris- 
ing. 

True, the wholesale price once in a long 
time makes a slight recession, as indicated 
in the index. It’s something like the case of 
the old problem which used to be thrown at 
you in idle moments: If a cat at the bottom 
of a 20-foot well keeps climbing 2 feet and 
falling back 1 foot how. long will it take it to 
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get out of the well? Only you don’t begin at 
the bottom in this case. You try to figure 
out how long it will take prices to reach the 
sky if they keep going up a foot and falling 
back an inch. 

Dear Mr. Leon Henderson, the folks are 
anxiously waiting for you to put ceilings on 
food prices. 


The War In the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Milwaukee Journal of March 1, 1942: 


UniTep States Witt Hit Toxyo, Bre.ier— 
FORMER MINISTER TO THAILAND SPEAKS AT 
MEETING HERE 


Hugh G. Grant, of Birmingham, Ala., who 
was the United States Minister to Thailand 
(Siam) the last 2 years, made a few predic- 
tions concerning the situation in the Pacific 
in an interview here Saturday night. He was 
here to address a dinner meeting of the Allis- 
Chalmers Foremen’s Club at the Pfister Hotel. 

Grant said he did not see how this country 
could hold the Philippines and he doubts 
whether the United Nations can hold the 
Dutch East Indies. In Australia the situa- 
tion is “50-50,” he declared. and that may be 
the place where the United Nations forces 
will gather for their offensive designed to take 
back what has been Icst to Japan He is con- 
fident that the Japanese Empire will collapse 
and that the time will come when the United 
Nations will strike “at the very heart of 
Japan.” : 

“The Japanese had the jump on us and still 
have,” said Grant. “They think we will fold 
up after a few quick, knockout blows. They’re 
wrong. In their successes there is a large 
element of weakness because of their far-flung 
lines of communication, covering thousands 
of miles, which must be sustained from the 
homeland. 

“The Japs are now on the defensive in hold- 
ing their communication lines and we will 
keep stabbing at those lines with more and 
more ships, planes, and men. We're just 
getting started. And we will find a way to 
strike at Tokyo. I have seen the great cities 
cf Japan and they are very vulnerable to 
attack. The Japanese Empire is committing 
suicide.” 

TELLS OF ABSORPTION 

Grant, who also was minister to Albania 
when the Italians teok over that nation, told 
cf the Japanese absorption of Thailand. 
When he arrived in Bangkok, the capital of 
Thailand, in August 1940, he related, he was 
asked about America’s attitude toward Thai- 
land’s territorial claims in Indochina. He 
replied that it was for strict maintenance of 
the status quo, with a view to avoiding any 
further disturbances in the Far East. 

“I know now that that inquiry was the 
starting point of a long train of events which 
led to the complete conquest of Indochina 
by the Japanese and simultaneously the es- 
tablishment of Japanese naval, military, and 
air bases near the Thai frontiers within strik- 
ing distance of Burma, British Malaya, and 
the Dutch East Indies.” 

SAW DANGER SIGNS 

“I told them there were danger signs for 
the Thais on the road to Indochina, but the 
Thais igncred cur advice,” Grant asserted. 





“I told how in my 4 years of service in Al- 
bania I saw how the Italians built roads, 
ostensibly for the benefit of the Albanians 
but in reality for military purposes for the 
subsequent attacks against Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. 

“I saw the same technique in operation in 
Thailand. Newspapers in Bangkok were sub- 
sidized by the Japanese. Japanese agents op- 
erated through the Thai publicity and radio 
departments. There was a steady infiltration 
of Japanese ‘tourists’ of military bearing. The 
Japanese Legation maintained a very large 
staff of military and naval attachés who held 
diplomatic consultations at the Thai foreign 
office.” 

Finally Thaiiand invaded Indochina and 
the Japanese offered to “mediate” the con- 
troversy, an offer accepted by the Thais and 
by the French Government under German 
pressure, with the result that the Thais sub- 
eequently received a large slice of French 
territory in Indochina, Grant related. 


MEDIATION A FARCE 

“Of course, the Japanese ‘mediation’ wes 
a farce, a phase of their plan to make a thrust 
into southeast Asia and so it was not sur- 
prising to those of us on the spot to see 
Japanese troops marching into southern Indo- 
china in July 1941,” he said. 

“The Japanese had now established a 
springboard for the attack on Malaya and 
on Burma. The springboard was completed 
when the Japanese troops marched into Thai- 
land in December with the ‘permission’ of 
the Thai Government. The Thai Frime Min- 
ister assured me he would resist the Japanese 
invasion should it come and he had an army 
of 100,000 men-and more than 400 warplanes 
to do it with, but Japanese intrigue had un- 
dermined the Government. There was no re- 
sistance by the Thais.” 


Patriotism Above Price 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there will come a time in the great con- 
flict in which our Nation is now engaged 
when some heroic act of unselfish devo- 
tion to duty, such as that of Julio de 
Castro, will be the patriotic spark that 
will cause the spirit of true Americanism 
to burst into full flame. The dross of 
selfishness will then be consumed in the 
heat of that flame, and the invincible 
spirit of liberty will march forth trium- 
phant. I insert, under leave to extend, 
an editorial which appeared in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of March 27, 1942: 


PATRIOTISM ABOVE PRICE 


Julio de Castro is a navy-yard worker in 
Honolulu. Not an important fellow—at least 
not until a day or so ago. But he has made 
an important contribution to a subject vital 
to the American wai effort. 

It was not so much what de Castro did in 


| the first place—though that was fine enough— 


but his attitude afterward that makes him an 
example for everyone out of uniform engaged 
in turning out ships and planes, tanks and 
guns. Thirty-two sailors, who on December 
7 were trapped in the hull of the capsized 
battleship Oklahoma, will never torget de 
Castro and his crew, who cut their way 
through plates and bulkheads to rescue them. 
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Other Americans should not forget it either. 
- From sometime around noon Sunday, De- 
cember 7, to 7 o’clock Monday night, de 
Castro and his men had labored inside the 
capsized ship, much of the time in the dark 
and in water. They had seen and felt war’s 
horrors and the panic—yes, and the courage—- 
of men facing destructicn. De Castro was 
changing his clothes Someone approached 
to ask him why he had not filled out an over-~ 
time slip. Julio de Castro, says the report 
from Honolulu, uttered an exclamation of 
disgust and gave the inquirer a look which 
needed no interpreter. Then he walked 
home 5 miles through the black-out. 

There are some things a fellow just can’t 
put a price on—though that doesn’t mean 
that Julio should not collect his overtime 
and maybe get a bonus besides. The point 
to be stressed is this: Julio was willing to 
work overtime because human lives depended 
upon his efforts. No less than upon that 
Honolulu Navy Yard welder and his crew, 
human lives depend upon the maximum ef- 
fort of those engaged in producing vitally 
needed war materials. Every worker in a 
war industry is a potential Julio de Castro. 


Salary Allotment Plan for Purchase of 
Defense Bonds and Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the Salley Grocer Co., Bernice, La., owned 
by C. T. Salley, fathér, and two sons, Jack 
Salley, manager, and Van Salley, assist- 
ant manager, is worthy of commendation 
for the patriotism that they, as owners, 
and their emplcyees are showing toward 
adopting the salary allotment plan to 
buy more defense bonds and stamps. 


SALLEY GROCER Co., 
Bernice, La., March 25, 1942. 
Congressman Newt V. MILLs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Mitts: Enclosed is a 
copy of the advertisement which we ran in 
the Shreveport Times last Sunday, March 22, 

We feel that our money is not wasted in 
advertising the buying of defense bonds 
and stamps, and we are happy to report 
that every employee of this company vol- 
unteered to participate in the salary allot- 
ment plan. 

Anytime you feel like calling on the Salley 
Grocer Co. to help in any way, we are ready 
to do our part. 

Yours very truly, 
SALLEY GROCER Co., 
By Jack SALLEY. 


All the personnel of the Salley Grocer 
Co. listed below are buying Defense bonds 
and stamps through the salary-allotment 
plan: 


Salesmen: C. G. Farrar, W. L. Lee, R. P. 
Tubbs, L. P. Whiteside, F. C. Platt, M. A. 
Johnson, James Salley, G. B. Cagle (in armed 
force). 

Office personnel: T. E. Newton (office man- 
ager), Gladys Moncrief, Dan Watson, Mrs. 
W. L. Lee, Lyle Gresham (in armed force), 
Faye Burns, Virginia Lee Faulkner, Harry 
Shackleford, Ernestine Hollis, George D. 
Grafton, Bill Aden. 

Truck drivers: James Buckley, W. B. Farrar, 
E. D, Lee, Monroe Le Fevre, R. I. Mitchem, 








H. H. Stokes, S. L. Weir, Frank Dring, Roy 


Farrar, Webster Hattaway, Elza Lunsford, 


George McGee, Talmadge Bagwell, Louis Tid- 
well, Sam Straughter, T. J. Osborn, Dewey 
Crawford. 

Warehouse: Fred Salley (warehouse fore- 
man), Moses Mizell, Lawton McCuller, Borden 
R. Rockett, Eugene Tayler, Curtis Salley, 
George Ailes, Cecil Canady, Ernest Crawford, 
Cc. D. Davis, Kermit Elliott, R. C. Gafford, 
Hannibal Hill, Charles Hildreth, Loman Hull, 
Rufus Hull, X. L. Jones, John F. Jones, Loyce 
Nute, Paul Smith, Laurence Sherman, Henry 
Hicks, C. E. Edmon, Louis Williams (in armed 
force). 

Bernice Implement Co.: Fred Greer, Doyle 
Ferguson, Carl Shaddock, R. B. Autrey, Car!- 
ton Booles, J. B. Farrar, T. B. Stokes, Rudolph 
Autrey, John Henry Andrews. 





Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Boston Her- 
ald of March 15, 1942: 


MRS. ROGERS’ BILL 


The Women Auxiliary bill, which Repre- 
sentative EpirH Nourse Rocers, of Massa- 
chusetts, introduced some time ago, has had 
such strong support in and out of Washing- 
ton that quick passage seems assured—and, 
incidentally, new prestige for the efficient 
lady from Lowell.- The House has passed the 
measure and the gallant leaders of the Sen- 
ate have promised quick, sympathetic at- 
tention. Secretary of ‘War Stimson and Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of the Army Staff, 
favor it. Messages of warm approval have 
reached her by the score from every State 
of the Union. There isn’t any doubt that 
the women are as anxious to do their bit as 
the Congressmen are to let them do it. 

The Rogers plan is simple and is based on 
an arrangement which England has tried 
with success. Married and unmarried women 
between the ages of 21 and 45 will be eligi- 
ble. They will be subject, like men, to full 
military discipline and will serve “whenever 
and wherever” their superior officers may 
prescribe. Their pay will be the same as 
that of men of corresponding grade. They 
will live at Army posts, do a great deal of 
behind-the-lines work, be ready for duty 
at any moment and, in short, engage in all 
the activities of men and have the same 
responsibilities, with one exception. They 
will not be used as combatants on the firing 
line. Aliens will be barred, of course. 

This is the most conspicuous work de- 
signed for women, but by no means the most 
extensive. Unorganized women have done 
a prodigious amount of work for our armed 
forces and those of the United Nations. Miss 
Mary Anderson, director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, has 
plans to increase the number of women in 
industry from 600,000 to 6,000,000. That 
goal may be reached by the end of this year. 

Obviously, the enlistment of women in 
Mrs. RoceErs’ corps and the expansion of the 
female army of industrial workers will re- 
lease a very large number of men for sterner 
tasks. There will be complications, of course, 
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and there will be irritations, as the under- 
taking is huge and complicated. The ex- 
perience of other countries proves clearly, 
however, that women have a vital part to 
play and that they play it with a courage 
and determination not at all inferior to those 
of their husbands, brothers, and sons. 





The People Will Not Be Denied 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
21st of March, last, in a communication 
sent by me to the papers of my district, 
this information was conveyed: 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
now is insisting, in addition to other demands, 
that its members in General Motors, which 
is engaged in war production, be given an 
additional $1 a day increase in wages and a 
further increase every third month, and that 
Armistice Day, set aside as sacred to the 
memory of those who fell in the first World 
War, be designated as one of the holidays 
on which, if they work, they shall be paid 
double wages. They demand that Armistice 
Day. commemorative of and a memorial to 
those who gave their lives for their country, 
may be used as their excuse for doubling their 
pay while working to supply our fighting men 
with the things they need. 


On the 25th of March two of the 
dailies of the district published edi- 
torials, each captioned “Double pay for 
Armistice Day.” Each quoted the de- 
mand of the unions as carried in the 
national press. No one can call these 
editorials inspired. No one can believe 
for one moment that they are other than 
expressions of opinion by the people of 
those communities, speaking through 
their editors, for if anyone has an ear 
close to the ground it is the editors of 
the dailies in the smaller cities of the 
country. 

The editorials are as follows: 


[From the Benton Harbor (Mich.) News- 
Palladium of March 25, 1942] 


DOUBLE PAY FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


“The union demanded that double pay for 
work on holidays be continued and that Ar- 
mistice Day be added to the list.” 

So it has come to that. 

The sentence is from a news report on 
negotiations in Detroit for a wartime revision 
of the working contract between the United 
Automobile Workers (Congress of Industrial 
Organizations) and General Motors. 

That means double pay for Armistice Day 
even if that day falls within an employee’s 
40-hour workweek. 

Double pay for Armistice Day. 

What do you say to that, you men who lie 
in Romagne-sous-Montfaucon, you men who 
died that democracy might live, the kind of 
democracy that secures the right of their 
very existence to our labor unions * * * 
you men whose blood is the red ink on the 
11 on the Novembers of our calendars? 

Double pay for Armistice Day. 

What do you say to that, you mothers 
whose boys died at Pearl Harbor * * 
you fathers sending your sons to enon 
thur * * * you lads leaving good jobs 
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and good families, knowing well that too 
many of you will never return? 

Double pay for Armistice Day * * *. 

What do you say to that, you men in the 
war factories—you men fighting on the 
production front—you men whose sweat will 
mean fewer tears for your America? 

Do you war workers really mean it? Or is 
double time for Armistice Day something 
your union leaders are using as a bargaining 
point? If it is the latter, it is an insult to 
Americans, living and dead. 

Pressure within and without Congress for 
modification of the wage-hour law and dis- 
continuance of the 40-hour week has in- 
creased to a point where it is likely that a 
48-hour week without double pay for holi- 
days and Sundays will either have to be ac- 
cepted voluntarily or by decree. 

The President’s closest advisers are seeing 
the light in regard to the absurdity of the 
40-hour week in wartime. Senator GrorcE 
and Speaker Raysurn have come out for 
modification. That would indicate that Mr. 
Roosevelt is ready to change his position 
which has been steadfastly against tamper- 
ing with the wage-hour law. 

The law itself was not a success in times 
of peace. It is suicidal to continue it while 
the Nation is fighting for its life. 

Aroused public opinion demands that the 
combined abuses of excessive labor demands 
and excessive profits in war industry be 
ended. National unity and victory cannot be 
achieved through selfishness and greed 
among either employer or employees. 


[From the Sturgis (Mich.) Daily Journal of 
March 25, 1942] 


DOUBLE PAY FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


“The union demanded that double pay for 
work on holidays be continued and that 
Armistice Day be added to the list.” 

So it has come to that. 

The sentence is from a news report on ne- 
gotiations in Detroit for a wartime revision 
of the working contract between the United 
Automobile Workers (C. I. 0.) and General 
Motors. 

That means double time for Armistice Day 
even if that day falls within an employee's 
regular 40-hour workweek. 

Double time for Armistice day. 

What do you say to that, you men who 
lie in Romagne-sous-Montfaucon, you men 
who died that democracy might live, the 
kind of democracy that secures the right of 
their very existence to our labor unions 
* * * you men whose biood is the red 
ink on the 11 on the Novembers of our 
calendars? 

Double time for Armistice Day 

What do you say to that, you mothers 
whose boys died at Pearl Harbor * * * 
you fathers sending your sons to MacArthur 
. * * you lads leaving good jcbs and 
good families, knowing well that too many 
of you will never return? 

Double time for Armistice Day. 

What do you say to that, you men in the 
war factories—you men fighting on the pro- 
duction front—you men whose sweat will 
mean fewer tears for your America? 

Do you war workers really mean it? Or is 
double time for Armistice Day something 
your union leaders are using as a bargaining 
point? If it is the latter, it is an insult to 
Americans living and dead. 

It cannot be repeated too often: Elements 
in organized labor and friends of labor favor- 
ing a moratorium on the 40-hour week for 
the duration believe only that the overtime 
penalties should go. They believe every hour 
worked above 40 hours should be paid for— 
but not paid for at time and a half. Not now, 
anyhow. 

Some of the good things of peacetime can 
be abused in wartime. The 40-hour week is 
one of them. 
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Incidentally, those protesting against the 
wartime 40-hour week will do well to look 
after their own houses. If you are doing 
your share and arranging your affairs so that 
you can do more—then with a clear con- 
science you can have your say about fighting 
the war on a 40-hour week. 


Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter and 
editorial from the Milwaukee Post of 
March 20, 1942: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFIce CLERKS, 
MILWAUKEE Post OFrFricE CLERKS’ 
Unton, Loca No. 3, 
March 21, 1942. 


Hon. TuHap F. WASIELEwskKI, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WASIELEWSKI: Enclosed find copy 
of editorial which appeared in the Milwaukee 
Post, March 20, 1942. 

This, coupled with the editorial which 
appeared in the Milwaukee Sentinel (copy of 
which was sent you last week), indicates the 
crying need for salary reclassification at an 
early date. 

Will you please have this editorial inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thanking you, with kindest regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN G. BRZEZINSKI. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Advancement of employees in the Postal 
Service is today regulated by a law enacted 
in 1925. 

That was 17 years ago. The employees 
have had to get along with an antiquated 
wage scale notwithstanding the rise in the 
cost of living which they have to meet, 
the same as other folks. 

It is our belief that since the Post Office 
Department is essentially a service to the 
people, and was established for no other 
purpose, it should not profit at the expense 
of its employees. 

All available records indicate that these 
employees have made and will continue to 
make a life career out of postal work. For 
postal work is a career job because its very 
nature requires special skills that can be 
gained only by experience. Moreover, postal 
work is acco‘aplished mainly by individual 
eficiency. It could not be done otherwise. 

Therefore it is quite apparent that if we 
are to expect experienced postal employees 
to remain in their skilled capacities we 
must look to their legitimate needs. 

The salary law now in force is inadequate. 
A bill—H. R. 6486—has recently been intro- 
duced in Congress that would give postal 
workers relief from this antiquated law. 

It is very fine to say, as the American 
people have oftem said, that our postal sery- 
ice is the best in the world and that it is a 
modci of efficiency which private corporations 
might envy and emulate. This is true, and 
it should be stressed. 

But, after all, these employees are entitled 
to more than praise. Give the postal em- 
ployee something substantial, something 
with which he can not only he a ercdit to his 








employers, namely, all of us, but also sonie- 
thing with which he might extend to his wife 
and family some of the fruits of his devotion, 
faithfulness, and loyalty. 

There should be pay increases which would 
give heart and hope to the postal employees, 
as they give their lives to the great service 
that touches every hand and home of this 
Nation. We haven't a copy of the above- 
mentioned bill but we understand that it 
would accomplish this purpose. 


“They Also Serve * * *” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Helena World, Helena, 
Ark., by Hon. Jack Young, editor: 


“THEY ALSO SERVE * * *” 


A great many of we younger Americans are 
going out to don a uniform and serve our 
country upon the field of battle. Many of 
us won’t return. Many of us will find a 
resting place under the sod of China, India, 
France, England and Australia, or the far- 
flung islands of the Pacific, or perhaps even in 
Germany or Japan itself. 

Our Nation is in great peril—greater than 
we here in Helena and Phillips County 
realize. We who are joining the armed forces 
of the United States are doing so with the 
idea in mind that this Nation shall remain 
free. We owe a great debt to the land of 
liberty and we are preparing to make a down 
payment upon that debt. 

But you folks who remain at home owe a 
similar debt. Most of ycu cannot shoulder 
a gun. Must of you cannot join the Army, 
the Navy, or the marines and fight in the 
front lines for your beloved country. Yet, 
you too, have a batle to fight * * * and 
one that must be won as certainly as we in 
the armed services must win the battle 
against the Axis. 

This is no time to talk of defeat. But we 
all must realize that defeat is 1 possibility. 
Defeat upon the battlefield is possible. De- 
feat upon the home front would be just as 
disastrous. It would avail this Nation littie 
if our armies were to win the battle upon 
the far-flung fronts of the Seconc World War 
if you folks back home were to lose the battle 
that must be waged here. 

Inflation, bureaucracy, dictatorship, inter- 
nal chaos can happen at home. It’s a trite 
saying that you folks must “keep the home 
fires burning.” But remember that it’s now 
up to you as individuals to see that the 
boys in service have a home to return to, a 
free America, a safe America. 

We who are prepared, if need be, to lay 
down our lives thousands of miles from our 
oWn firesides are looking to you to “carry 
high the torch.” The soldiers of France—as 
good as any soldiers in the world—suffered 
ignominy and defeat because of graft, cor- 
ruption, and inefficiency back home. The 
men in the front lines can only do their job 
if the folks back home do what they can 
and must do. 

Strikes, huge profits from war production 
must not be tolerated. You must not allow 
others to benefit from the lifeblood of the 
men on Bataan, the men in the American 


| Expeditionary Force now in Ireland, the men 


in Burma, in Australia, in Alaska, and the 
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countless thousands who will soon be on their 
way to foreign soil. 

We have a duty to you. We, who come 
back, want to return to a land of plenty, a 
land of free speech, of a free press and where 
every man can work if he wants to. Even 
today such rights no longer exist. Countless 
numbers of men are forced to join unions, to 
pay exorbitant fees merely to gain the right 
to work. That isn’t Americanism. You, and 
you over there can do something about it, if 
you have a mind to. 

Today, as never before, we need men in 
public office who have the guts to die for a 
principle even as the men in the Army and 
Navy are prepared to do. Political fences 
cannot be mended at the expense of our very 
survival. This is no time for the farm bloc, 
the labor bloc of the industrial group to 
stand on its heels and make demands. Each 
group must make sacrifices if this Nation is 
to survive. 

Few of the people who read this can 
imagine the horrors of this modern war. The 
Germans, Japs, and yes, even the Italians, 
stop at nothing to gain their ends.. We 
Americans have a sense of fair play and 
hence it’s hard for us to visualize such bru- 
tality as the young men of America are 
going out to face. 

America must get mean; mean at home as 
well as on the battlefields. Waste, ineffi- 
ciency, graft, and corruption must be thrown 
overboard. You back at home have that job 
to do. We in the armed services will take 
care of the military threat if you will keep 
the tanks rolling, the planes flying, and the 
ammunition coming. 

What are you going to do about it? 

Jack M. YounG. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


FXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Judge Michael A. Musmanno over station 
KDKA, Tuesday, March 17, 1942: 


On the 17th of March in the year of Our 
Lord 493, that is to say, over 1,400 years ago, 
St. Patrick passed from the land of the living 
into the land of the everliving, from mortal- 
ity he entered into immortality, through the 
gateway of time he passed into the timeless- 
ness of eternity. And now, today, we do rev- 
erence to his name, today we recall his good- 
ness, his kindness, his charity, his courage, 
his evangelism. 

Today we recall the episode with which his 
name is most signally associated, his ejec- 
tion of snakes and reptiles from the fair land 
of Ireland, of which he is the patron saint. 

As we look over the globe today we see the 
need of a St. Patrick to drive from the earth 
the reptiles and serpents infesting the fields 
and gardens of civilization. 

Oh, St. Patrick, let the force of your staff 
fall on the vipers, the war-crazed dictators, 
who have fastened their their fangs as deeply 
into the vitals of their own people as on their 
declared foes; let its strength strike down 
the pythons who with riveted bodies of iron 
and steel have snaked into unoffending lands 
and crushed innocent peoples; let your staff 
drive into the sea the asp of international 
deceit and the rattlesnake of religious intol- 
erance. 








We have a need of St. Patrick in the Pacific 
to exterminate the cobras which struck at 
Pearl Harbor and Manila. 

In 1923 the Empire of Japan faced disaster. 
A devastating earthquake toppled buildings 
and drove her people from their homes. The 
United States sent food, clothing, and medi- 
cines to the stricken people. One of the res- 
cue ships, the United States Army transport 
Merritt, sailed from Manila. General Mac- 
Arthur, then commander of the Philippine 
Scouts, loaded the cargo, which included 
lifesavers and other equipment, and it went 
to the suffering Japanese, Nineteen years 
later, the Japanese used that same equipment 
against the Americans at Manila. Supplies 
marked “United States Army transport Mer- 
ritt” were found in invasion barges used by 
Japanese troops attacking MacArthur’s mag- 
nificents on Bataan Peninsula. 

Oh, St. Patrick, strike down- the worst 
snake of them all, ingratitude. 

St. Patrick was born at Kilpatrick in Dum- 
bartonshire, Scotland. when 16 years of age 
he was captured by pirates and sold into 
slavery in Ireland, where his master employed 
him as a swineherd in the county of Antrim. 
Here he passed 7 years, during which time he 
acquired a knowledge of the Irish language 
and made himself acquainted with the man- 
ners, habits, and customs of the people. 
Escaping from captivity and, after many ad- 
ventures, reaching the continent, he was suc- 
cessively ordained deacon, priest, and bishop, 
and then once more, with the authority of 
Pope Celestine, he returned to Ireland. 

He found a land dominated by tyrants. 
The people were oppressed and persecuted. 
Pirates, like those who had enslaved him, 
terrorized the country. The ruling kings 
taught and fostered superstition so as to 
rendér the inhabitants helpless and harm- 
less. Paganism was rife. 

Into this spiritual darkness Patrick brought 
the flaming light of the gospel. Opposed by 
the rulers, who sent emissaries to destroy 
him, he persisted in his chosen work, gaining 
converts by the thousands. 

Patrick was a person of attractive, venera- 
ble, and dignified appearance. The majesty 
of love and truth pervaded his looks. His 
courage knew no bounds. When the chief 
nobles of Ireland met at Tara, to Tara he 
proceeded, and, although the warriors had 
been ordered to kill him on sight, he walked 
into their midst and won them over. He 
then appeared before the nobles and fear- 
lessly preached to them the gospel of Christ. 
And no one dared to lift a hand to do him 
harm. 

Patrick well knew that if the people were 
to break the economic and political chains 
which held them as serfs they needed first 
to break the bonds of superstition and igno- 
rance. Thus, he established educational and 
theological schools. 

Patrick confronted many difficulties, and 
these difficulties often weighed down his 
spirits, bowed his soul in tearful, supplicating 
grief before God, but the Holy Spirit wiped 
away his tears and cheered him by impress- 
ing upon his heart the text: “Be not weary in 
well doing, for in due season you shall reap, 
if you faint not.” With this continued sup- 
port of the Divine Spirit, Patrick persevered 
until at last the ranks of paganism were 
broken, and its army routed, leaving God’s 
chosen champion to unfurl the flag of Cal- 
vary over all Ireland. 

He founded 360 churches, baptized with his 
own hanu 12,C0N pecple, and ordained count- 
less priests The people at last felt a kinship 
with their own land. Ireland became the 
nursery of patriots. 

Like the well-known prayer of John Knox, 
“Give me Scotland or I die,” so Patrick’s heart 
continually cried out to God: “Give me Ire- 
land or I die.” Oh, beautiful Ireland, home 


of scholars, abode of poetry, training ground 
of orators, isle of saints! 
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It is not too much to say that without Ire- 
land and what she contributed to America, 
America might not now stand as she does, 
the lighthouse of freedom to the world. 
Eight signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were Irish. Maj. Gen. John Sulli- 
van, one of Washington’s most able generals, 
was Irish. The father of the American Navy, 
Commodore John Barry, was an Irishman. 
James Logan, William Penn’s secretary, who 
ruled as governor from 1736 to 1738, hailed 
from Ireland. George Clinton, Governor of 
New York, was the son of an Irish soldier. 
The father of Robert Fulton, inventor of the 
steamboat, was born in Ireland. Andrew 
Jackson, the greatest fighter in American his- 
tory, was the son of Irish immigrants. Davy 
Crockett, hero of the Alamo, was Irish. The 
‘eader of the Union forces which won the 
most decisive battle of the Civil War, Gettys- 
burg, Gen George Meade, was of-Irish descent. 
Gen. Philip Sheridan, celebrated Civil War 
hero, was also of Irish ancestry. 

Time prevents the enumeration of the un- 
ending list of Irish statesmen, heroes, and 
martyrs. They have brightened the pages of 
history with their deeds, they have held aloft 
the torch of human and spiritual freedom 
lighted by St. Patrick over 1,400 years ago. 

It is a source of inspiration and content- 
ment to know that the ancestors of our great- 
est -hero of today, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
dwelt in the same region of Dumbartonshire 
which gave birth to St. Patrick. 

And now from Australia, as supreme Allied 
chief in the Pacific, Generai MacArthur is en- 
gaged in exterminating the reptilian forces 
svarming against the peoples of freedom. 
What an example of red-blooded courage and 
unquenchable spirit he has given the world. 
Wherever people have met to talk about the 
war, the subject of discussion has never over- 
looked MacArthur and his gallant men. In 
the homes, on the streets in the cars, in the 
theaters, one has ever heard the enheartening 
phrase: “MacArthur still holds” The first 
headlines we sought in the newspapers and 
the first item we heard on the radio, was: 
“MacArthur still holds.” 

Much has happened to dishearten us in the 
last 3 months but, as renowned cities and 
celebrated fortifications fell and our spirits 
sagged, there always came the back-stiffening 
and cheering news that MacArthur still holds. 

We hear Shanghai is abandoned; but Mac- 
Arthur still holds 

Hong Kong falls; but MacArthur fights on. 

Celebes is invaded, New Britain is attacked, 
the Malayan Peninsula is conquered; but 
MacArthur’s line does not waver. 

Bangkok capitulates; but 
sword is ever unsheathed. 

The Prince of Wales and the Repulse go to 
the bottom of the sea; but MacArthur's army 
dauntlessly holds its ground. 

Sumatra is overrun; Singapore surrenders; 
Bali is aSsaulted; Rangoon expires; Batavia 
collapses; the island of Java is gone; but 
MacArthur still holds. 

From flagpoles in island, city, and fort, 
English and Dutch flags sorrowfully descend- 
ed, but the Stars and Stripes rippled with 
MacArthur. Above the volcano of Mariveles, 
on the heights of Zombales, over the foxholes 
of Bataan, the ensign of America still waves. 
As MacArthur holds the line in the Pacific 
he protects our homes, our liberties, the Con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights. 

Let complaints be gone; let protests be 
muted; let us be united and give unqualified 
support to the President of the United States, 
our Commander in Chief. Let us be worthy 
of our rich heritage; let us be worthy of Mac- 
Arthur. 

And so, on this day of St. Patrick, whose 
name, after the lapse of 1,400 years, is as 
fresh as the shamrock and as green as the 
emerald, let us pledge ourselves anew that 
liberty shall not fail, that democracy shall 
not perish. In the words of the prayer of St. 
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Patrick, popularly known as St. Patrick’s 
breastplate, let us pray that with “the power 
of Heaven, the light of the sun, the brightness 
of the moon, the splendor of fire, the flash 
of lightning, the swiftness of wind, the depth 
of sea, the stability of earth, and the com- 
pactness of rocks,” we shall exterminate the 
snakes threatening our civilization and 
achieve the greatest victory in the histcry of 
all time, bringing to a war-torn world the 
peace, the love, and the man’s confidence in 
man, preached by the immortal St. Patrick 
1,400 years ago. 





Keep ’Em Working 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
a recent issue of the Coshocton (Ohio) 
Tribune: 

KEEP "EM WORKING 


It doesn’t take an efficiency expert to tell 
us that idle tools are things of joy to our 
enemies. Dull chisels, rusty saws, and broken 
screwdrivers mean fewer implements of war. 
One of the greatest stores of idle tools and 
labor lies idle, or soon will, in the 44,000 com- 
mercial garages of the Nation. 

The War Production Board estimates that 
between 500 and 1,000 of these garages, fully 
equipped and manned with skilled labor, have 
been converted to war work. The others 
should be put to work as soon as possible. 
Production would be increased, considerable 
unemployment would be averted, and, best 
of all, we would keep 'em working to ax the 
Axis. 





Antilabor Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein an article by the Federated 
Press, which will help to explain why the 
Members have been flooded with identi- 
cal copies of a Scripps-Howard antilabor 
editorial: 

{From the Federated Press] 
Scripps-HowaRD PEDDLES ANTILABOR EDITO- 
RIALS; COMPANIES SNAP ‘EM UP 
(By Alexander L. Crosby) 

NEw York, March 21.—Striking evidence of 
the tie-up betweer daily newspapers and em- 
ployers in making war against labor rather 
than against the Axis was jrovided this week 
by the New York World-Telegram, key paper 
in the Scripps-Howard chain. 

On March 5 the Warld-Telegram topped 
its front page with an 8-column editorial 
that labor readers considered a powerful blow 
against national unity. Headed “Wake Up, 
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America—lIt’s Late” the editorial charged that 
labor was blocking 7-day war production and 
revived the old myth that France fell because 
of a pampered working class. 

Citing War Production Board Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson’s appeal for maximum pro- 
duction, the editorial said it could not be 
achieved so long as 16 obstacles remained. 
Seven of these were ascribed to labor, four 
to Government, three to maintenance of such 
social services as aid to the unemployed, one 
to the farm bloc, and one to enemy espionage. 

Employers were blamed for absolutely noth- 
ing. 

Because of the phony attack on labor and 
the complete whitewashing of employers, the 
editorial was written to order for corpora- 
tions anxious to take a swipe at unions with- 
out running afoul of the Wagner Act. And 
how they jumped for it. 


TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND REPRINTS 


Lee Wood, executive editor of the Roy 
Howard paper, is known to have told one 
small employer that the World-Telegram had 
given 200,000 reprints to employers through- 
out the metropolitan area for distribution to 
their workers. 

“We have had requests from all over,” 
Woods said. “That editorial probably had 
the widest circulation of any we have ever 
published. Bundles of 25 to 7,500 copies have 
gone out. The Fifth Avenue Coach Co. and 
Gimbel’s Department Store got plenty. 
One manufacturer in Bridgeport, Conn., is 
reprinting the editorial in his house organ.” 

At the big Gimbel Bros. store, the World- 
Telegram’s reprints were distributed together 
with a letter from President Bernard F. Gim- 
bel to his brother, Managing Director Fred- 
eric A..Gimbel. “I feel sure this forceful 
editorial will impress you and every reader 
as strongly as it does me,” Bernard wrote to 
Fred on March 9. 


NOT AGAINST LABOR 


Asked for his reasons for handing out the 
antilabor blast from the city’s most antilabor 
daily, Bernard Gimbel told Federated Press: 

“I didn’t think it was directed at labor. 
I had no idea about that. I just thought it 
was so good that I sent it to each of the 
store hands. Whether the World-Telegram 
charged me for the copies, I don’t know. 

At Bloomingdale’s, another large depart- 
ment store, the same editorial was recom- 
mended to the employees by Sidney Reis- 
man, general merchandise manager. He sug- 
gested that it would be a fine idea for depart- 
ment-store workers to adopt the 7-day week. 


Rural Electrification Must Not Die— 
Farmer’s Income Compared With In- 
dustrial Wages 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is regrettable that a tempo- 
rary ban has been placed on rural elec- 
trification that could last for the dura- 
tion of this war. What would be one of 
the saddest blows that could be given the 
American farmers, 





I believe that if we exploited the cop- 
per mines in the West that are now idle, 
if we took the Japs that are in concen- 
tration camps and with them opened up 
those idle mines, we couid supply all the 
copper we need. Besides the farmers to- 
day, and especially the cotton farmers 
of the South, are suffering greater dis- 
criminations, so far as their incomes are 
concerned, than was ever dreamed of by 
the most fantastic advocate of the high 
protective tariff. While the cotton 
farmer gets less than 20 cents an hour 
for his work, toiling in the hot sun, the 
records show that industrial laborers in 
manufacturing establishments are get- 
ting 80.1 cents an hour, or more than four 
times as much. 

As I have pointed out time and time 
again, a cotton farmer rnakes on an aver- 
age 1 cent an hour for every cent a pound 
he gets for his lint cotton. Today the 
average cotton farmer is getting a little 
less than 20 cents a pound for his cotton: 
therefore, he gets less than 20 cents an 
hour for his work, with no time and a 
half for overtime and no double pay for 
Sundays and holidays. Read and study 
carefully the list that I am inserting, 
which was furnished me by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and you will see how the 
farmer is discriminated against. Note 
the man who helps to make farm ma- 
chinery gets 93.5 cents an hour, or mor? 
than four and one-half times the amount 
the farmer gets who uses the plow he 
makes. The farmers cannot carry such 
burdens long. All these extra wages are 
added onto the prices of the manufac- 
tured articles he has to buy. 

When this war is over and the ma- 
chinery of this and other nations is 
turned to domestic production, the world 
will be so overindustrialized that there 
will not be markets for all the goods these 
machines will produce. Then, one of 
three things must happen: There will 
either be an industrial collapse in this 
country, throwing millions of men out of 
work, or a drastic reduction in wages, or 
else a protective tariff higher than any 
we have ever seen and one that will 
simply grind the farmers into the dust— 
as these discriminations are doing now. 

The greatest thing this or another ad- 
ministration has ever done for the 
farmers of the Nation was to make it 
possible for them to have electricity in 
theirhomes. After 9 years of ardent and 
persistent struggle, we have been able to 
reach Only about one-third of them. 
Eleciricity is the greatest servant the 
farmer or his wife has ever had, and the 
only one he cculd really afford. He 
needs it now worse than ever to help 
carry the load left by his son who is now 
in the service. 

Remember the farmer does not want 
to take 1 pound of copper or other ma- 
terial that is needed for war purposes, but 
he is entitled to his share, instead of 
having it hoarded or monopolized by pri- 
vate power companies that never did 
attempt to build a rural power line until 
after the R. E. A. had begun to electrify 
the farm homes of America. 

Besides, as I said, we can take the Japs 
we are rounding up, if necessary, and 
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open up enough idle copper mines in Ari- 
zona alone to produce many times the 
amount of copper needed for rural elec- 
trification. 

We must not let this rural-electrifica- 
tion movement die. It has been my am- 
bition, my hope, my dream to see every 
farm home in America electrified at 
rates the farmers can afford to pay. I 
shall continue to strive toward that end 
a3 long as I am in public life or until that 
goal is attained. 

But in the meantime I shall not sit 
silently by and see the farmers I repre- 
sent discriminated against in the rates 
of pay received for their work, as is being 
done today, without registering my pro- 
test. If you want to know the extent 
of those discriminations, remember that 
a cotton farmer gets 1 cent an hour on 
an average for his work, for every cent 
a pound he receives for his lint cotton, 
which now amounts to between 19 and 20 
cents, while industrial laborers get the 
rates set out in the following table, with 
time and a half for overtime and double 
time, or double pay, for Sundays and 
holidays. 


Hourly earnings in manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries in January 1942 

Average hourly 

earnings (cents) 

All manufacturing 80.1 

Durable goods 88.9 

Nondurable goods 70.1 


DURABLE GOODS 


Iron and steel and their products, not 
including machinery 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets___- 
Cast-iron pipe 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
platec cutlery) and edge tools_. 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Hardware 
Plumbers’ supplies 
Stamped and enameled ware 
Steam- and 1 ot-water-heating ap- 
paratus and steam fittings 


Structural and ornamental metal- 
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Tin cans and other tinware 

Tools (not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, and saws) .. 

Wire work 

Machinery, not including transporta- 
tion equipment 

Agricultural implements (includ- 
ing tractors) 

Cash registers, adding machines, 
and calculating machines 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and supplies 

Engines, turbines, 
and windmills 


water wheels, 


Radios and phonographs 
Textile machinery and parts 
Typewriters and parts 

Transportation equipment 
Aircraft 


Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_ 
Locomotives 
Shipbuilding 

Nonferrous metals and their products_. 
Aluminum manufactures 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
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Average hourly 
Nonferrous metals—Con. earnings (cents) 
Clocks, watches, and time-record- 

TO a oc deci cider ipwin tien cicoenanied 72.5 
SOIT os Soc eran ceca ia nip eplocoe 63.7 
Lighting equipment__......-..-.. 83.2 
Silverware and plated ware__..--- 76.9 
Smelting and refining — copper, 

See Gee See 87.8 
Lumber and allied products__...- 60.7 

EO iitianktageankecnee 64.7 

Lumber: 

gC aE 62.6 

to im eyaninenas nein 57.9 

Stone, clay, and glass products__.._.. 75.1 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta_...._- 67.0 

SE ecient eitnesenreie exchipepaipnnen ee 78.6 

SE SRE, A ES ta 82.8 
Marble, granite, slate, and other 

ail na te cn pencil 73.5 

SN i rreanch tnleeticig dh cise wx on een ene es 70.9 

NONDURABLE GOODS 

Textiles and their products____....... 58.9 

SP thee i teks Ss cn caghcterine ani weinie 57.4 

Carpets and rugs__..-....... 75.3 

Cotton goods__.............. 50.8 

Cotton small wares__...-_-.- -58.5 

Dyeing and finishing textiles. 62.7 

BE Se ircice pnowem 84.0 

POI on tn ain rane ees nacs gaa 57.8 

Knitted outerwear__.....-... 53.3 

Knitted underwear__......... 50.9 

Seenener ON oS hime es 58.0 

Silk and rayon goods___-___. 55.1 

Woolen and worsted goods... 70.2 

Wearing apparel___......__...... 62.0 

Clothing, men’s__._..~_-. ton OO. 

Clothing, women’s__._-.----. 63. 5 

Corsets and allied garments_. 54.7 

Men’s furnishing._..--..-... 49.3 

I eR cme nad 68.1 

Shirts and collars._........-. 49.1 

Leather and its manufactures_____.._- 64.9 

Bocw and. shoes... . 2. es 61.8 

DAE Set nn dae paam cadmas wUsd 

Food and kindred products_......--~. 71.8 

SN agai Ned deen map aotw cins-co ane noe 69.7 

OUTENE Scan dcentonenceccaswos 93.3 

REE io cede edi aleve: iyi oes tec stngn atta 55.0 

Canning and preserving__---.--_- 58 9 

CRITOCOMOUINEY occ. co eden cue 56.8 

OI Lite Ss cries pire bso Silas hang dc acne tp ak 67.4 

ee Rat a tne Sle a te entauls 69.5 

Slaughtering and meat packing... 79.1 

ey Secs occa ccuc Semen 74.4 

Sugar refining, cane. _............ 71.1 

Tobacco manufactures___.....----.--. 64.9 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 

rh kat calc ins stiri ass Leon rence 58.4 

Cigars and cigarettes_.......-...- 54.5 

Paper and printing_-_-~- Nailbiptiei etna er dibesil 85.2 
SES. ccwuindtwiteradbewwinne 64.5 
Ree Ce UD oa ke we 75.8 
Printing and publishing: 
eee SE 00S eo ann 84.9 
Newspapers and periodicals... 108.5 
Chemical, petroleum, and coal products. 88.6 
Petroleum refining.-.............. 110.7 
Other than petroleum refining.... 82.2 
| ONE pa rae 94.9 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal... 37.3 
Druggists’ preparations_._.._..... 66.6 
SI dng cite oes cetihnes eich erapes cong 98. 2 
ee ih ni nine eednbicta ees epniran 49.9 
Paints and varnishes__.......-... 82.4 
Rayon and allied products....._.. 80.0 
I i apc 5 a sieges on inne vinc Ries inc tile 85.3 
RGRUGR VIOUS conoid c ceemtonnencces 88.6 
Rubber boots and shoes___.--.... 73.1 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.___. 108.8 
Rubber goods, other.......-...... 73.6 
Nonmanufacturing: 
Coal mining: 
SI oN inci tn tema nn mene 99.8 
IIIS sind naw ndnem we 105.5 
Metalliferous mining._.-.-.---.-- 85.4 
Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
ind tuacntidamidndnnr winan- “OB,S 


United States Defense Notes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. U.S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a letter written to me by 
Mr. C. W. Trickett, an attorney, of Kan- 
sas City, Kans., on the subject of United 
States Defense notes, under date of 
March 25, 1942. 


Kansas City, Kans., March 25, 1942. 
Hon. U. S. Guyer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear U. S.: I am wondering as to 
whether it is not possible for the Government 
to adopt a financial plan which will provide 
the funds necessary for the war without bank- 
rupting the present population and in the end 
destroying the morale of the people. I desire 
to suggest to you the following plan for con- 
sideration: 


SUGGESTED PLAN FOR STUDY 


Suppose our Government should be author- 
ized to issue, as needed, $50,000,000,000 of 
United States Defense notes, this currency to 
be made a legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, and redeemable by the Govern- 
ment in gold or silver, on demand, at any time 
after 10 years. This would be equal to bor- 
rowing that amount of money for 10 years 
without interest. The Government could use 
this money in paying factories and corpora- 
tions for defense work, who, in turn, could 
use the money in payment of labor or for raw 
material. In my judgment, it would be ac- 
cepted by the public without a murmur. 
However, it would be necessary, of course, to 
fix a ceiling on all prices of labor and other 
living expenses, including rents and farm 
products, to prevent the possibility cf infla- 
tion. This might also be supplemented by 
a low sales tax, not exceeding 5 percent, on 
food and other necessary commodities. In 
addition thereto there should be a levy upon 
all companies holding defense contracts, re- 
quiring them to turn over to the Government 
all profits over and above 6 percent. 

Take, for instance, our present circulating 
medium. In this part of the country there 
is no currency except silver certificates and 
Federal Reserve bank notes. Both of these 
are made a legal tender for all debts, public 
or private. The silver certificates are re- 
deemable. only in silver and you are fully 
aware that if one should secure silver for his 
currency, it would be worth only about 50 
cents on the dollar. Again, the Federal Re- 
serve bank notes are redeemable by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. They do not state in 
what they can be redeemed. [If in silver, they 
would again pay off at about 50 cents on the 
dollar. The currency I have suggested in this 
letter, that is, United States Defense notes, is 
of far more value than our silver certificates 
or our Federal Reserve bank notes. It would 
seem to me that the entire public would be 
glad to have them made a legal tender for 
public and private debts and they would cir- 
culat without a murmur. * 

Some such plan would spread the burden 
of this war upon future generations, as well 
as upon the present generation. In my opin- 
ion, the outcome of this war is of far more 
importance to future generations than to the 
present. If Germany, Italy, and Japan should 


win this war, it would make all the people of 
this earth their subjects and slaves, and this 
I am wondering 


would be worse than death. 
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whether or not the financial experts of this 
Nation cannot work out some such plan that 
would spread the expense over a period of 
years, instead of ruining the public at the 
present time. I fear that present suggested 
methods, if carried out, will destroy the morale 
of our people and prevent proper support for 
a victorious war. I am merely making these 
suggestions for your consideration. 
Yours very truly, 
C. W. TRICKETT. 





The Beginning of the End? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, are we 
at. the end of a republican representa- 
tive form of government, where the will 
of the people is expressed through a Con- 
gress, interpreted by the courts and en- 
forced by the executive department? 
Many think we have been approaching 
the end of constitutional government for 
some time. Some are now sure, in view 
of recent events, that unless a halt is 
called at once, Lincoln’s prayer at Get- 
tysburg—that we so dedicate ourselves 
that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth, will have been in vain. 

The last few years have seen a hand- 
picked Supreme Court ofthe United 
States so interpret legislation enacted by 
a subservient Congress as to make su- 
preme the will of the Chief Executive. 

All who read know that a similar pro- 
cedure followed in Germany prepared 
the way for Hitler’s absolutism. The 
last step which heralded the death of 
the German Republic was th> order 
which put an end to its legislative body. 

Here in these United States the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions in years gone 
by, though sometimes questioned as to 
soundness, were universally accepted and 
respected. Today, becauc2 a majority 
of its members have apparently been 
chosen because of their political views, 
that is no longer true. 

Congress became known as a “rubber 
stamp” Congress, a body of “yes men.” 
It is common belief that since 1933 Con- 
gress has passed that legislation, and 
only that legislation, desired by the ad- 
ministration. 

THE FINAL STEP 


The past week witnessed the final step 
in the humiliation of a once courageous, 
independent body, when Congress meekly 
refused to pass upon legislation de- 
manded by the people, yielded to the 
President and his political advisers and, 
without the fortitude to openly declare 
a recess, went into a state of suspended 
animation. It is doubtful if there is, in 
the mind of any Senator or Congress- 
man, any question but that the people 
want Congress, the President having 
failed to do so, to establish a definite 
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national labor policy. Regardless of the 
many views as to what that legislation 
should be, it is an indisputable fact that 
the people want at this time, immedi- 
ately, a national labor policy. 

Early in December, by a vote of 2 to 1 
and regardless of party affiliations, the 
House passed legislation toward that end. 
That legislation went to the Senate and 
there, the President having announced 
his opposition, it was pigeon-holed and 
buried More recently because of strikes, 
slow-downs, and work stoppages, because 
of excessive wage demands on the part 
of some, of exorbitant, prcfits on war con- 
tracts by others, the people again, in no 
unmistakable way, have made known 
their desire for action by Congress. 

Though the people were impatient, in- 
dignant, yes, angry, congressional lead- 
ers, acting in behalf of the President, ar- 
bitrarily refused to permit such legisla- 
tion to come to the floor of the House cr 
to be passed by the Senate and boldly 
and defiantly announced that until after 
April 13 the Democratic Party, in abso- 
lute control of the law-making machine, 
would not permit it te function. 

In 1337, without protest from the Presi- 
dent or his friend the Governor of Michi- 
gan, we had the sit-down strikes in in- 
dustry. Beginning with Monday, March 
30, and lasting until at least the 13th day 
of April, there will be a sit-down strike 
in the Halls of Congress, a strike called 
by the President of the United States, 
enfvrced by the machinery of the Demo- 
cratic Party. The demand of the people 
for legislation of some kind, any kind, is 
thus denied. 

Are the foregoing statements of fact? 
If they are, and you are just as able to 
judge as is anyone, then answer this 
question: Can the wil! of the people be 
thus thwerted anc a republican repre- 
sentetive form of government continue? 





Taxes and Loans in War Finance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment of Prof. Walter A. Morton, of the 
Universiiy of Wisconsin, on the subject of 
taxes and loans in war finance. 

Because of the length of the statement 
I am eliminating the intreduction which 
analyzes the nature of the problem. The 
complete statement will be included in 
the hearings of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

The introduction makes the point that 
it would nut be desirable to destroy the 
middle class; that a substantial volume 
of funds must be raised if inflation is to 
be avoided and that it would still be pos- 
sible to devise & program that would be 








This statement should be read by every- 
one who recognizes that the problem of 
taxation is largely a political problem. 


The President has proposed that $7,000,- 
000,000 of new taxes be levied. Even if Con- 
gress should raise this amount, it will be 
found insufficient, aside from direct price- 
control measures, to avoid a further inflation 
of prices. 

+ 7 * * e ve 

It is necessary, therefore, to use a forced- 
lean device to supplement voluntary sa\- 
ings. If the sole consideration of tax policy 
were to reduce the amount of the moncy 
offered for consumption goods, heavy excise, 
sales, or income taxes on the lower brackets 
would accomplish this end. Such taxes 
would bear most heavily on workers and 
farmers from whence the bulk of new pur- 
chases is coming. They are, however, ob- 
jected to because of their regressivity. Here, 
then, is the problem. We must reduce the 
mcney incomes of the lower brackets, yet, for 
political reasons and consideration of equity. 
we can neither levy income nor sales taxes 
heavy enough to do this. What we need 
therefore is a scheme to reduce the money 
expenditure on consumption goods by im- 
pounding income. This will not decrease the 
standard of living of the masses of people. 
It will merely curtail their money expendi- 
tures. For, as we have seen, the standard 
of living is determined by »roduction, not 
by the money income. It is the diversion of 
rescurces to the war effort, not fiscal meas- 
ures, which is responsible for lower real 
incomes. 

There seems to be little basis for the oft- 
expressed view that taxes on the lower- 
income group should be levied only in the 
form of income taxes or pay-roll deductions. 
These disagreeable methods have no in- 
trinsic merit. If we desire to reduce the 
consumption of the lower-income groups, 
it is sufficient that we raise money from 
them by any reasonable method. While some 
tax experts are worshiping the fetish of in- 
come taxes, time goes on with nothing 
done, and inflation continues its insidious 
— =e 

PROPOSED REVENUE MEASURE 

The President has suggested an adequate 
tax on excess profits. This is a prerequisite to 
further tax legislation. It might also be 
possible to increase the taxes on the middle 
and upper brackets somewhat. But even 
these measures will leave additional funds 
to be raised. I suggest two additional de- 
vices which will absorb purchasing power. 
The first is the tax for the post-war unem- 
ployment and public-works reserve. The sec- 
ond is the sales-savings plan. These two 
measures have for their object (1) to pre- 
vent inflation, (2) to raise a large volume of 
funds, (3) to deal fairly with lower-income 
groups, and (4) to build up a reserve cf 
purchasing power for the benefit of worker 
and farmer in the post-war pericd. The 
unemployment reserve would be a public 
fund of purchasing power; the sales-savings 
plan would provide an individual private 
reserve. Both of these programs would con- 
tribute to security and the removal of fear 
over the status cf workers during the antici- 
pated post-war collapse. 

POST-WAR UNEMPLOYMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS 
RESERVE 
A Federal fund is to be created for post- 


| war unemployment insurance. A levy of at 


ieast 5 percent on all pay rolls (preferably 10 
percent) to be paid by the employer. For 
this levy there is to be set up an unemploy- 
ment and public works reserve to take care 
cf post-war unemployment. 

The price-control law should be amended 
so as to permit adjustments for additional 
costs incurred because of assessment for the 


equitable to the lower income groups. | unemployment reserve. 
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The unemployment and public works re- 
serve levy will benefit the workers at the end 
of the war. In this sense it is not strictly a 
tax but a reserve fund. Since this levy will 
add to prices, it will be paid for not oniy by 
workers but by all classes of the population. 
The unemployment reserve will be a public 
reserve while the reserve created by the sales- 
savings plan will be a private reserve of pur- 
chasing power for the post-war period. 


THE SALES-SAVINGS PLAN OF INDIVIDUAL 
RESERVES 


The sales-savings plan is a means of forced 
borrowing from all consumers. Its purpose 
is threefold: (1), to curtail money spent 
upon consumption; (2), to raise needed funds 
for the war; (3), to provide a cushion of savy- 
ings in the hands of each consumer at the 
close of the war. 

In England at the outbreak of the war, Mr. 
J. M. Keynes pointed out that voluntary sav- 
ings programs would fail. He suggested 
forced saving by pay-roll deductions. ‘Though 
cpposed at first because it savored too much 
of Hitlerism, it has now been adopted. The 
forced savings plan furnishes money to the 
government at the same time it removes it 
from the private-income stream. A similar 
plan has been proposed for this country. 

I suggest what I call the sales-savings plan. 
This plan has the same purpose as that of 
Keynes. While Keynes’ plan is aimed to re- 
duce all incomes, even those which already 
include much voluntary savings, the sales- 
savings plan is aimed directly at the control 
of consumption anc as little interference as 
possible with plans of voluntary savings, life 
insurance, home amortization, and repay- 
ment of loans from which sources funds are 
now being obtained by the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds. 

This plan proposes that a variable assess- 
ment beginning at present at 10 percent be 
put upon all retail purchases. As this assess- 
ment was paid for by the purchaser he would 
receive Government savings stamps. For 
each dollar he spent at retail he would auto- 
matically loan 10 cents to the Government. 
He would save as he spent. 

The savings stamps would be convertible 
into a non-negotiable, non-interest-bearing 
bond for the duration of the war. They 
would thus constitute deferred purchasing 
power without cost to the Govrnment. When 
the war was over they could be red2emed in 
cash or in interest-bearing bonds. 

If it is believed that this plan would de- 
crease too greatly the spending power of the 
lowest income groups, it would ke possible to 
exempt food and medical care from the plan. 
A more easily administered and more desira- 
ble method of minimizing the regressivity of 
this plan would be to permit those with family 
incomes from $750 to $1,250, according to a 
percentage schedule, to redeem the first $100 
of stamps obtained in cash. Families having 
larger incomes would receive non-interest- 
bearing negotiable bonds as per the follow- 
ing table. 

1. The first $100 of sales-savings stamps ac- 
quired in a calendar year are redeemable in 
cash to income groups shown in the following 
table. 

2. All amounts over $100 per year in non- 
negociable bonds to all income groups. 


Income: Cash Bonds 
Oe ile dandncawak $100 0 

| $1,001-$1,100__--.---.-_. 80 20 
RT OO ng ee reviccese 69 40 
$1,201-$1,300__.____- wawrsagaiien 40 60 
SLSZ0L-91 400. co.cc 20 80 
ee ee 0 100 


Administratively, the Treasury would sell 
stamps to each retail outlet in proportion to 
its monthly net sales. The retailer would 
then have the duty of selling these to his 
customers. If he did not do so, it would 
| impair his working capital. The Treasury 











is r to pay-roll deduc- 
tions because these would be made from 
total incomes, even those which are now 
being devoted to life insurance, annuities, 
amortization plans, and other savings de- 
‘vices which already provide a market for 
Government bonds. 

The sales-savings plan, on the other hand, 
would not interfere seriously with ordinary 
personal financial arrangements but would 
curtail the monetary demand for consump- 
tion goods. It would work no special hard- 
ship on workers or farmers, unless we con- 
sider it a hardship that these people be 
obliged to save their money and help their 
country instead of dissipating their earn- 
ings in an inflationary boom, or, at best, in 
an effort to increase greatly their real share 
of the national income at the expense of the 
rest of the population. It so happens that 
genuine self-interest is coincidental with the 
national welfare. 

Let us now analyze some of the alterna- 


tives to this program—inflation, total taxa-" 


tion rather than loans and bonds, and a fur- 
ther increase in income taxes. 


INFLATION 


Price inflation is undesirable because it 
increases the cost of the war and allocatés its 
burden unequally upon the different classes 
of the population. During an inflationary 
period the money incomes of some groups 
rise faster than prices, while those of others 
will rise more slowly or even fall. This puts 
upon fixed-income groups the double burden 
of higher taxes and higher prices. During 
the last war, despite the inflation, the real 
incomes of the workers in the war industries 
increased at the same time that they fell for 
the nonwar workers. For example, the real 
weges of workers in coal and iron and steel 
increased about 35 percent while the real 
wages of telegraph workers, Government em- 
ployees, school teachers fell more than 20 per- 
cent Workers in other nonwar lines suffered 
a smaller decline. Since the income of the 
middle classes is relatively stable, a severe 
irflation might destroy the position of this 
group, which is also being pressed by taxes. 


TOTAL TAXATION UNDESIRABLE 


The advocates of unusually drastic tax 
action are in part responsible for the lack of 
action. Congress has rightly seen the im- 
practicability of their suggestions. Their 
programs neglect both political and economic 
realities, with the consequence that adequate 
fiscal measures to control inflation have not 
been voted. Some believe that a total war 
should be fought with a total tax. They 
argue on theoretical grounds that a war can 
be paid for entirely by taxes. If a total tax 
were necessary to win the war, we would 
enact it regardiess of its effects. But it is 
not necessary, and if it is not necessary it is 
not Cesirable. 


It appears that some tax experts are trying | 


to approximate a total tax which neglects the 
realities of our social and political life. That 
reality is the existence of debts and the need 
for savings to provide security. A larger part 
of our income will be left unspent when our 
consumption expenditures are forcibly limit- 
ed by price controls and rationing. It does 
not follow, however, that the entire balance 
would be available for taxes. For most per- 
sons who are not creditors have other capital 
obligations which they must meet. They 
have payments to make for insurance, old- 
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age annuities, amortization payments on 
homes, debts, and other obligations. If taxes 
were increased enough to py for the entire 
war effort, all of these obligations would have 
to be defaulted. This would impair the cred- 
it structure and cause serious hardships to 
individuals. That is why it is necessary to 
continue to pay for the war in part by bonds. 
It should be remembered that such por- 
tions of individual incomes as are spent upon 
deferred purchase credits are no more infla- 
tionary than if they were confiscated and 
spent directly by the Government. A life- 
insurance premium, for example, has no 
effect upon consumers’ goods. It is invested 
by the insuring agency in securities, not 
goods, and in securities that are either (a) 
already in existence, or (b) to be issued to 
obtain war goods. At the same time civilian 
morale is sustained if individual thrift pro- 
grams can be continued. Certainly it is de- 
sirable that, within reasonable limits, indi- 
viduals carry their own family and old-age 
benefits rather than be forced to lean upon 
Public agencies for such financial support. 


EFFECT ON AGE GROUPS 

The proposal to levy a total tax upon all 
incomes during the war period is also open 
to the objection that such taxes would be 
especially burdensome upon individuals of a 
given age group—those at their peak earning 
power and at the time of life when they have 
the heaviest expenses. In general, these 
would be people in the middle-age group. In 
addition to the cost of raising their families, 
these individuals probably carry life insur- 
ance, are making payments upon their homes, 
planning to save for old age, and paying off 
debts. 

If we took from these groups all of their 
income above a deflated level of consumption, 
we would cause them to lose their sense of 
security, to default on their obligations, to 
give up their life insurance and to lose their 
homes. To breed wide-scale insecurity at 
this time is undesirable. A savings program 
is deflationary and contributes both to indi- 
vidual morale and to the war effort. An 
all-out tax program can do little more to pre- 
vent inflation than a savings program, and 
it would have in addition disastrous effects 
upon the credit system and upon public 
morale. Only inflation could do more to 
create insecurity, ill-will, and social disorgan- 
ization. Forced savings are therefore not to 
be viewed as a substitute for but only as a 
supplement to voluntary savings. That is 
why they should be allocated to the con- 
sumption rather than to the income function. 


EARNED AND UNEARNED INCOME 

A distinction should also be made between 
the effects of a tax on earned and on un- 
earned incomes. The Treasury t.as suggested 
that earned income credit should be de- 
creased. Just the contrary should be done. 
The rates should be increased and earned in- 
come credit maintained or, preferably, in- 
creased. The distinction between property 
and salaried income for taxation purposes is 
a valid one. To ignore it is to take a back- 
ward step. The bulk of middle-class income 
comes from wages and salaries. An extremely 
heavy tax upon this income during the war 
period would leave those living by their labor 
at a heavy disadvantage compared to those 
receiving interest and dividends. A tax im- 
posed equally upon income from wages and 
salaries and upon rents, dividends, and in- 
terest appears to bear equally only for the 
moment upon those who depend upon their 


| own labor and those who have capital assets. 


Over a period of years, it is very unfair. The 
property owner can convert capital into con- 
sumption to pay for extraordinary expenses 
occasioned by sickness or bad luck. The sal- 
aried man would have no such recourse. 
Moreover, the property owner would sim- 
ply pay heavy taxes upon the rents, interest, 
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and dividends during the war period but 
would reain his capital intact. At the end 
of the war, those wh? had personal 
earning power but few assets at the beginning 
would still have few assets and less years left 
to accumulate them; those having property, 
on the other hand, would have made a tem- 
porary sacrifice in earning power but would 
have their capital left to continue to earn 
in the future. 

It is desirable to tax income derived from 
property at higher rates than wage and sal- 
ary income. We should permit the accumu- 
lation of assets among those who have none. 
That is why a program of bond financing is 
desirable for the benefit of the middie classes 
who are already contributing to the war ef- 
fort by voluntary saving; and a forced sav- 
ings program on excess incomes (which is 
necessary to prevent inflation) will enable 
the nonpropertied lower income groups to ac- 
quire assets which will contribute to their 
feeling of security and to their future in- 
come. An attempt to pay as we go will bur- 
den these groups by drastic taxation, keep 
them in debt, prevent them from acquiring 
the protection which property provides. 

Proposals to place very heavy new taxes 
upon the middle classes and at the same time 
to encourage inflation by failing to impound 
the excess incomes of workers and farmers 
have revolutionary implications for the so- 
cial structure. They are likely to promote 
insecurity and ili will. Indeed, some of those 
who propose to put extreme burdens upon 
the middle classes have in mind to use the 
war as an opportunity to reconstruct society 
upon a more egalitarian basis. 

We conclude that a temporary wartime 
program of drastic income taxation, or, for 
that matter, any discontinuous tax policy, 
which neglects the fact of accumulated 
wealth and the age distribution of the popu- 
lation, accentuates the distance between the 
propertied classes at the top who retain their 
capital and the low-income groups at the 
bottom who do not have any. A $400 tax on 
a salary income of $4,000 is a lot more bur- 
densome than the same tax on a $4,000 income 
from $200,000 worth of Government bonds. 


VOLUNTARY BOND PURCHASE 


It should be remembered that the ability 
to buy bonds is not equal for all persons with 
the same incor-:e. Their expenses differ be- 
cause of age, size of family, sickness and 
health, home ownership, and the like. After 
exper -es, many individuals have debts which 
they must amortize, and insurance premiums 
to pay. It is desirable that these programs 
remain intact. Anyone who pays a debt in- 
stead of buying a bond transfers his money 
to the creditor, who can purchase the bond. 
Life-insurance premiums likewise are con- 
verted into Government securities. A person 
who is saving by paying up debts and buying 
insurance and annuities is providing funds 
for the Government indirectly just as he 
would be doing if he bought bonds directly. 
There is consequently no good reason why 
we should ask such individuals to default 
on their debts, to cease amortizing their 
mortgages, or to drop their life insurance in 
order to buy Government bonds under the 
erroneous notion that he must buy bonds 
directly in order to help the Government. 
Indeed, the middle classes are today very 
large bond buyers by reason of their holdings 
of life insurance, annuities, and payments on 
mortgages and debts. Any schemes which 
would attempt to obtain large, directly forced 
loans from this group are therefore of doubt- 
ful value. It is creditors, not debtors, who 
are in a position to bry bonds. It is there- 
fore unreasonable to expect everyone to buy 
bonds in proportion to his income. It is, 
moreover, not necessary. Forced loans should 
supplement but not supplant voluntary sav- 
ings schemes. 
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Resolution of County Officials of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
there has just recently been a meeting of 
county officials, representing every coun- 
ty in the United States, here in Wash- 
ington. I believe that these people rep- 
resent the real sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people. They certainly are in close 
touch with the people in every county in 
the United States. At their meeting they 
adopted the following resolution, which 
I am inserting in the Recorp, and which 
is self-explanatory, and I hope that we 
will not read of some governmental de- 
partment claiming that all these officials 
are snipers and unpatriotic because they 
are ask'ng for the changes that they are 
here asking. This group represents the 
American people and they have a right 
to be heard, and I hope the House will 
note what they have to say about strikes, 
profiteering, suspension of the 40-hour 
week, curtailment of unreasonable, un- 
desirable, and unnecessary functions of 
government, and the continuation or ex- 
tension of these functions disguised as 
war necessities, and discrimination 
against any group. 

I particularly draw attention to para- 
graph 6, requesting that the Federal 
Government exercise more courage and 
promptness in dealing with subversive 
activities, not only those among enemy 
aliens, but against anybody else, and that 
they not be permitted to hide behind 
legal technicalities. 

Also, I draw attention to the necessity 
of allocating O. C. D. materials and 
equipment to counties for distribution in 
unincorporated areas. After all, these 
people are paying the bill and should be 
protected themselves, as well as the peo- 
ple in the cities. 

After reading these suggestions and 
considering the source from which they 
come, namely, the representatives of the 
great mass of people in the United States, 
it will be found that these county officials 
have not been rushed off their feet, and 
have plenty of good sound horse sense 
in making their suggestions. It might be 
well for this administration to lend an 
ear to the voice of the people, as herein 
set forth. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas at the invitation of the Bureau of 
Governmental Requirements of the War Pro- 
duction Board, we, some 400 county Officials, 
representing 30 States, have gathered to- 
gether in Washington on March 9 and 10, 
1942; and 

Whereas we are appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity given us, including the invitation per- 
sonally extended by the Honorable Henry A. 
WALLACE, Vice President of the United States, 
to offer suggestions and constructive criti- 
cism for the improvement of governmental 
processes and relationships during the war 
emergency; and 

Whereas we are concerned and alarmed at 
the evidences of cOnfusion and lack of coordi- 








nated action which exist in the Federal Gov- 
ernment on all sides; and 

Whereas in these times, employers, labor, 
agriculture, Government officeholders and 
seekers, and all others must call a halt to 
personal ambitions, bickering, and partisan 
measures; and 

Whereas war profits, short hours, and many 
peacetime rights and privileges must give way 
to the transcendent need for war material 
and preparations if our way of life is to sur- 
vive: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: 

1. That a fair and equitable ceiling be 
immediately placed on wages, profits, rents, 
farm prices, and commodity prices so that 
ruinous inflation be avoided. 

2. That immediate action be taken to pro- 
hibit and prevent strikes and selfish profiteer- 
ing or any other action of employer or em- 
ployee to interfere with war production. 

3. That immediate action be taken to sus- 
pend the 40-hour week to whatever extent 
necessary to win the war. 

4. That governmental peacetime functions, 
national, State, and local, should be curtailed 
and converted where possible to war purposes 
and that under no circumstances is there an 
excuse for the continuation or extension of 
such functions under the guise of war needs. 

5. That discriminatory action against or in 
favor of any group is condemned; specifically, 
such measures as the proposed bill H. R. 
6750 designed to relieve defense contractors 
and those who deal with them from taxes 
on personal property, gross income, sales, and 
other levies. 

6. That the Federal Government exercise 
more courage, diligence, and promptness in 
dealing with subversive activities, not only 
among enemy aliens and their offspring but 
among those who have been naturalized or 
who have hidden behind legal technicalities. 

7. That allocation of Office of Civilian De- 
fense materiais and equipment be made to 
counties, as well as to larger cities, for 
distribution to the smaller incorporated and 
unincorporated areas in the counties, with 
allocation to be made by military authorities. 

8. That there be a single coordinating 
agency designated from those Federal agen- 
cies already existing through which all local 
governmental priorities may be handled. 

9. That, as representatives of the local level 
of government throughout the Nation, they 
pledge their unqualified support and cooper- 
ation to the Natior in their personal and 
official capacities. 


Short Week Sacred 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. U.S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an editcrial entitled “Short 
Week Sacred” which appeared in the 
Lawrence Daily Journal-World of Law- 
rence, Kans., on March 25, 1942. 

SHORT WEEK SACRED 

No doubt remains that the 40-hour week 
is regarded by the administration as sacred. 
The President and Madam Perkins give out 
many reasons why, whatever else is changed, 
the 40-hour week must remain undisturbed. 
However the central core of the administra- 
tion became committed on that point, it 
is standing by its commitment, as far as 
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reiterated statments of its position will 
serve. 

The situation, however, is complicated by 
the administration’s responsibilities in other 
directions. It is fighting a war, and as time 
goes on evidence multiplies that many 
features of domestic policy must be changed 
if the war is to be won. Of all the pre-war 
practices and devices, none is more definitely 
in the way of the present crisis than the 
scatter-the-wealth devices aimed at paying 
out more money for less production. 

Therefore somewhere down on the opera- 
tions level of the administration are officials 
who are engaged in an attempt to clear away - 
the obstructions to wartime production with- 
out appearing to dismantle the structures 
which were good for a couple of majorities in 
the electoral college. 

To popular demands that all obstructions 
be junked, the answer comes in the form of 
many reasons why the 40-hour week must 
be saved. But to save the main principle of 
a short workweek, many of the trimmings 
are being cast away. Double time is as gocd 
as gone and time and a half will be re- 
stricted. 

The whole idea appears to be to give as 
little as must be given to still public clamor, 
and no more. That means that war sup- 
plies will continue to cost more than they 


ought. 


It is a fact that the 40-hour week, slapped 
regardless upon all forms of work, was a bad 
law from the beginning. It has made un- 
reasonable exactions on the people since the 
first day it went into effect hampering pro- 
duction, raising costs. ' 

They could afford it. for a while, anyway, 
in peacetime. In a war which demands the 
utmost resources of the country, they cannot 
afford to have anything cost more than it 
ought to, 


Youth in Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address, which I delivered over 
the radio yesterday: 


Last week I called your attention (and par- 
ticularly the attention of the young people, 
to the Navy’s urgent need for a half-million 
scale models of the fighting aircraft of the 
world. ThenI told you about the way model 
building and progressively stepped-up courses 
in aviation had been so effectively used in 
Germany and finally how the Germans and 
Russians had built up their tremendous re- 
serve of military airplane pilots through in- 
tensive and extensive courses in glider and 
soaring training. 

Our American youngsters are the most air- 
minded people in the world, and during their 
school years hundreds of thousands of our 
youngsters have built and flown model air- 
planes. So much so that within recent years 
this model aircraft industry has grown into a 
$7,000,000-a-year business. In building these 
models these youngsters learn thoroughly the 
fundamental principles of aviation. They 
learn by practical experience what makes an 
airplane fly. Many of our improvements in 
aviation have sprung from ideas worked out 
by these youngsters, believe it or not. They 
work out these ideas because they are not 
hide-bound by accepted principles of engi- 








in where angels fear to 
they get results. 

ago I was talking with my former 
O’Dell, who is now a captain on 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, and he 
me frankly that he likes to take time 
to a@ few blocks north of the Detroit 
, where there is a great open field, 
the hundreds of youngsters out 
there flying their rubber-powered and gas- 
powered airplanes. He always likes to do this 
in civilian clothes, because, he told me 
frankly, he learns so much about the basic 
principles of flying from talking with these 
youngsters, whereas whenever he appears in 
his uniform, or when they recognize him as 
an air-line pilot, they crawl into their shell 
and regard him as some sort of a god and 
refuse to talk. Bob says their knowledge of 
fundamentals is remarkable, and even when 
they produce some entirely unorthodox de- 
sign and are questioned, invariably they have 
most logical answers to support their theories, 
and very often their actual flights bear out 
their contentions. 

I have just finished reading a very inter- 
esting book just off the press of Harper Bros., 
of New York, written by Commander E. F. 
McDonald, Jr., who is not only a glider and 
a soaring pilot but is also president of the 
Zenith Radio Corporation. The book is en- 
titled “Youth Must Fly.” I heartily recom- 
mend this book to anyone interested in the 
future of America. Commander McDonald, in 
support of his contention that youth must 
fly, dwells at length on the remarkable 
achievements in radio which can be attrib- 
uted solely to the unorthodox yet successful 
experiments of you'h. As a matter of fact, 
he states—and I quote: “Everything we have 
in, this country in radio today is due to the 
youths of the United States.” A president 
of a radio corporation as large as Zenith cer- 
tainly should be regarded as an authority. 
And then he went on to say: 

“At Zenith we figure we have a research 
Staff of 54,000 engineers because we regu- 
larly invite America’s 54,000 licensed ‘hams’ 
in their magazine, Q S. T., for ideas. Most 
of those coming in are impractical, but every 
new suggestion is carefully studied by our 
engineering laboratories. It occasionally hap- 
pens that we are able to purchase valuable 
ideas from this source. Incidentally, not a 
single one of our engineers has yet reached 
40, and some: of our present men come to us 
directly from: ‘ham’ ranks, with no interven- 
ing pause in the college classroom.” 

Illustrative of what these, young “hams” 
have accomplished in a tangible manner, 
McDonald cited the instance back in 1923 
when he equipped Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan with a short-wave radio, which 
was the first Arctic expedition so equipped 
and with which they were able to keep in 
constant touch with the United States 
through the amateurs. On one occasion Com- 
mander MacMillan asked h‘s operator to find 
out with whom he was in contact, and the 
reply came back from a Bismarck, N. Dak., 
amateur, “I am the son of the postmaster 
and am 14 years old.” 

Then he went on to illustrate the difficulty 
he had in getting our Navy to try out short 
wave. Finally in 1925 he was successful in 
putting an operator with his short-wave 
equipment on the U. S. S. Seattle, then the 
flagship of the United States Fleet, making a 
good-will tour of the present Pacific war zone. 
The Navy was so dubious of the relatively 
small equipment that no messages were given 
to the short-wave operator until they were 
close to Hawaii. Finally Admiral Coontz gave 
the short-wave operator, an amateur, a cour- 
tesy message extending the admiral’s compli- 
ments to Hiram Percy Maxim at Hartford, 
Conn. The radio officer in handing the mes- 
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sage to the short-wave operator said, “I as- 
sume you can relay that through to some of 
your boy friends and finally get it to Hart- 
The reply was back within an hour 


ford.” 


and the short-wave amateur was pleased to 
reply, “I did not relay it, sir; I worked direct.” 
Thus was the short wave adopted by our Navy. 
It was and is a tribute to the youth. 

But now to get back to youth in aviation. 
When our youngsters reach the age of about 
14 most of them begin to tire of model build- 
ing and there comes a period when their 
interest, their enthusiasm, their energy, and, 
indeed, their genius is lost to aviation. 
Something must be done about it, and some- 
thing will be done about it if Congress will 
act favorably on measures now before it which 
would provide for free glider and soaring 
training for these youths; but which meas- 
ures, however, so far have not had the active 
and enthusiastic support of either the Army 
or Navy. Commander McDonald says: “If we 
get the masses of youth of the country into 
gliders, they will teach aviation more in 5 
years than aviation will learn in 10 years 
without them.” To that I would like to acd 
that we have not yet reached the point where 
our Army needs fighter pilots 14 years old, 
but we may need them by the time they be- 
come 18 years old, and they will become far 
better fighter pilots in far less time if they 
will have then had 4 years of practical glider 
training and soaring experience behind them. 
This has been proven beyond all question of 
doubt in Germany and in Russia. 

Let us not forget at this point that neither 
the Army nor Navy were enthusiastic over 
the civilian-pilot-training program started 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. Yet, in 
the last 3 years that this program has been 
in effect, it is of interest to note that the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has already 
taught over 75,000 boys and girls to fly, of 
which at least 15,000 boys are now in the 
armed forces and many of the others are 
either acting as instructors or are replacing 
pilots in civilian pursuits who have been 
called to the colors or are now undergoing 
post-graduate work fitting them to be ferry 
pilots for the transfer of military planes over 
the United States. It is also interesting to 
note that 75 percent of the famous Eagle 
Squadron of the Royal Air Force are civilian- 
pilot-training graduates from the United 
States Oh, yes, the Army and Navy turned 
a cold shoulder on this program originally, 
but now while the present program is turn- 
ing out 2,000 pilots per month, the Army has 
recently requested them to step it up to 
4,000 per month. These graduates who show 
the necessary aptitude are then being taken 
into the Army and Navy for their military 
pilot training. 

But the civilian-pilot-training program 
still falls short of what I am talking about. 
In the past it has committed the same mis- 
take as the Army in that it has insisted as 
a basic requirement that its students must 
have completed at least 2 years of college 
training. The Army has always insisted in 
the past that this college training was nec- 
essary, in order that these officers as they step 
up in rank throughout the years have suflic- 
ient education to handle the higher ratings 
and the greater responsibilities attendant to 
handling more and more men under their 
command. I certainly do not want to cast 
any aspersions on college training and I fully 
appreciate the benefits therefrom, but today 
we face a demand for pilots, and that demand 
must be satisfied and satisfied again, and a 
college education is not necessary to make a 
good pilot—and never was. Some of the 
finest pilots I know, indeed ‘some of the 
finest businessmen, some of the finest spe- 
cialists I know, have never seen the inside of 
a college classroom. The college-training 
requirement would have eliminated many 
of our greatest aces in the last war, includ- 
ing Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker and Maj. 
“Shorty” Schroeder. Schroeder is now vice 
president in charge of safety on the United 
Air Lines, and he has this to say: 

“The youths who are interested in the fly- 
ing of glider and sailplanes make the best 
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pilots. Such education and training is basic; 
it is an essential to the art of flying. Flying 
in a sailplane that soars through the solar 
movement of the ascending air is really true 
flying. No pilot has ever really flown until 
he has soared in a sailplane, seeking out and 
riding the silent and invisible solar move- 
ments of the ascending air of our atmo- 
spheric ocean. A good air-line pilot would be 
a better pilot if he had such experience. 
Time so spent is not wasted.” Ca,tain 
Rickenbacker, our World War ace of aces, s.vs, 
“Teach our youngsters to soar, and the future 
of aviation will take care of itself.” 

What I am insisting upon, therefore—and 
I think Congress will shortly approve—is leg- 
islation to provide for the institution of wide- 
spread glider and soaring training in this 
Nation to be made available free to young 
men and women between the ages of 14 and 
18. The Army and Navy have enough on their 
hands at the present time, so that they 


“shou'd not be bothered with the regulation 


or management of these courses. It should 
be left to the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
On the other hand, both the Army and the 
Navy should immediately actively support 
such a program in order that they may im- 
mediately start building up a backlog of 
potential pilots. In conclusion let me give 
you Commander McDonald’s own summary, 
as follows—and I quote him: 

“The whole question of glider training for 
youth in connection with national defense 
and the future of aviation can be summed up 
in a few paragraphs: 

“The present war has demonstrated the 
crushing power of modern air might; the 
overwhelming importance of a strong air 
force. Because of our geographical position, 
great air strength is an even more important 
defense weapon than it has proved in Europe; 
with sufficient air power we can utterly de- 
stroy any invading fleet while it is still 
hundreds of miles from our shores. 

“In my opinion, oceans have been widened 
by aviation, not narrowed. Heretofore the 
only thing we had to fear from the ocean 
was the warship or the landing force. Today, 
aside from the nuisance value of sporadic air 
bombing, that is still all we have to fear. 
Ships have enormous cruising radiuses—far 
beyond anything we know today in aviation. 
We have one of the longest coast lines in the 
world which is today set up with proper 
coast defenses at certain points. Certainly 
ary landing force or fleet is not coming into 
the place that is well fortificd. 

“With modern aviation we don’t need these 
coast defenses now as we did betore. Our 
long-range reconnaissance planes, in cooper- 
ation with the Fleet, can spot any invading 
force long before it nears our shores. Our 
heavy bombers, supported by long-range 
fighters, which w*'l outfly and outfight any- 
thing that can be based on an airplane car- 
rier, can meet the enemy hundreds of miles 
at sea and give him a proper reception long 
before he gets within range of any coast- 
defense guns. With an adequate air force 
and an abundant pool of potential pilots, 
we are safer from invasion than ever before 
in our history. 

“Glider training provides the ideal method 
of bridging the gap between the model- 
building kid and the power-flying young 
man, thereby keeping our youth interest-d 
in aviation. 

“Glider training is an unusually accurate 
and efficient method of eliminating unsuit- 
able pilot material from among candidates 
who pass all other physical and mental tests, 
and who would not otherwise show their 
weakness until after long and costly training 
in power. 

“Glider training and soaring experience 
develops ‘bird brains,’ which make any man 
a safer, better, and more efficient pilot 
throughout the rest of his flying career. 

“We can insure an adequate reservoir ol 
pilots if we will launch now a Nation-wide 
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glider program which will give your young- 
sters by the hundred thousand a chance to 
fiy. This will further insure rapid progress 
in the art of aviation design. If we will give 
our boys a chance, they will do the rest.” 


Proceedings of Nineteenth Annual Dinner 
of Chamber of Commerce and Civics 
of the Oranges and Maplewood, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
of the proceedings of the nineteenth an- 
nual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Civics of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood, N. J., held March 11, 1942, in East 
Orange, N. J. I ask 4s well that there be 
printed the very able and timely ad- 
dress delivered on that occasion by Dr. 
Hu Shih, Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States, on the subject China’s 
Fighting Strength and Fighting Faith. 

There being no objection, the proceed- 
ings and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. as follows: 


On this occasion the Honorable Charles 
Edison, Governor of the State of New Jersey 
and former Secretary of the Navy, was cited 
by his neighbors as the No. 1 citizen of the 
Oranges and Maplewood for 1941 by reason of 
his “outstanding service to his Nation, State, 
and community.” ‘The Orange Memorial Hos- 
pital was similarly cited as the outstanding 
organization of the five-municipality com- 
munity for the year. 

Likewise, Mr. George E. Stringfellow, pres- 
ident of the chamber of commerce and civics, 
was suitably honored at this annual affair of 
this outstanding civic and business organi- 
zation in tribute to his 2 years of leadership. 

Mr. Stringfellow. in his annual message, 
disclosed that the chamber of commerce and 
civics had geared its facilities for the war 
program. This is the organization which, 
with the cooperation of the War Production 
Board, formulated one of the first pools of 
little manufacturers in the country. 

As an indication of the importance of this 
ccmmunity event it must be recorded also 
that participants in the program of this affair 
included Mr. Albert W. Hawkes, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, widow of 
the great world benefactor, Thomas A. Edison 
and mother of Governor Edison 

The highlight of the event was the ad- 
dress of the Hon. Dr. Hu Shih, China’s Am- 
bassador to the United States. His intro- 
duction by President Stringfellow and Dr. 
Hu’s address, China’s fighting Strength and 
Fighting Faith, follow: 


INTRCDUCTION BY MR. STRINGFELLOW 


“The distinguished scholar, poet, and au- 
thor, His Excellency, Dr. Hu Shih, who com- 
pliments us by his presence, and who will 
be our honored speaker of the evening, shares 
with one other, Sun Yat-sen, credit for the 
very being of modern, democratic China. 

“Doctor Hu not only breathes the spirit 
of the new China, but he is that enviable per- 
son who understands, to a great depth, the 
old philosophy of the East and West. 


“After early education in Shanghai, Doctor 
Hu earned a Boxer Indemnity Scholarship 
and entered Cornell University. There he 
inajored in philosophy. Later he devoted 
himself to post-graduate study at Columbia 
University, under John Dewey. 

“First, as a member of the faculty, and 
then as Dean of the School of L‘terature in 
the National University at Peking, he pros- 
ecuted his program for a reform of the Chi- 
nese language. His success was such, that 
generations of today do—and those of the 
future centuries will—recognize him as the 
father of the Chinese renaissance. 

“As China’s Ambassador, Doctor Hu is per- 
haps the most distinguished man of letters 
that has come to the American Embassy, 
since the day Lord Bryce came to Washington 
from Great Britain. 

“In the little more than 3 years during 
which he has been back with us in America, 
he has conveyed to us a clear understanding 
of the indomitable spirit of his more than 
450 million countrymen. 

“He is acquainting the citizens of this sis- 
ter democracy with an appreciation of the 
will to win, that imbues those soldiers of 
China, who under the fearless leadership of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, have so val- 
iantly held back the invading hordes of our 
common enemy. 

“The members and guests of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Civics who are here tonight, 
like all Americans everywhere, salute our 
Ally—China—and Your Excellency—her Am- 
bassador, Dr. Hu Shih.” 


ADDRESS OF DR. HU SHIH 


“My friends, I come to you in the midst 
of news reports most disheartening to all the 
United Nations. As President Roosevelt has 
warned us, ‘there is peril ahead for us all 
and sorrow for many.’ The Prime Minister 
of Great Britain has also warned us that 
‘many misfortunes, severe torturing losses, 
remorseless and gnawing anxieties lie before 
us.’ 
“In this dark hour, I ask you to think of 
your old friend and new Ally, China. In his 
recent broadcast to the Empire and to the 
Allied Nations, Prime Minister Churchill 
spoke of China’s heroic and single-handed 
fight against the Japanese aggressor, and 
said ‘this should be a comfort and reassur- 
ance.’ I too want you to think of China’s 
heroic fight as ‘a comfort and reassurance.’ 

“My people have been fighting Japanese 
aggrescion for 4 years and 8 months—longer 
than the Civil War in the United States, 
longer than the first World War. Indeed, 
Japanese invasion into China began over 10 
years ago—it began in September 1931. A 
peaceful and peace-loving people, caught ill- 
armed, and ill-supplied with munitions, was 
at last forced to take up the fight for its 
independence and freedom, indeed, for its 
very existence. 

“In the first 15 months of the war, China 
lost all the important coast and river cities, 
all the modern centers of industry and man- 
ufacture, and all direct accesses to the sea. 
The Government lost over 90 percent of its 
revenue. Tens of millicns of people were 
made homeless, jobless, and penniless. War 
casualties were tremendous, and civilian 
suffering was terrific. Financial distress was 
extreme. 

“Yet, with no money, with very little mod- 
ern equipment, and with no direct access to 
the sea, my people have fought on—for 56 
long months. 

“You will ask me, How did you do it? What 
are the main factors which make up China's 
fighting power? 

“As we now look back we can see there are 
many factors which have enabled us to fight 
on so long and, on the whole, so well. 

“First, there is the factor of large space— 
large space to move about in and large space 
with which ‘to trade for time.’ After all 
these years of war our enemy can scarcely 
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claim to have effectively occupied 10 percent 
of Chinese territory. 

Second, there is the factor of large num- 
bers—large population as actual and poten- 
tial supply of manpower. Because of our 
numerical superiority, our enemy has never 
been able to trap any large army. Im all 
these 4 years and 8 months you have never 
read of the surrender of any Chinese Army. 
And the size of our Army today is much 
greater than it was four and a half years ago. 

Thirdly, there is our age-long sense of na- 
tional unity, which is the result of our living 
together continuously for over 21 centuries in 
a unified empire life under one government, 
‘one system of codified law, and one system of 
uniform national civil service. 

“Fourthly, there is our capacity for hard 
work. Without modern tools, my people have 
built up thousands of miles of highways in 
the interior by hand labor; in some cases, as 
in parts of the famous Burma Road, they 
literally ‘chiseled a road into the face of sheer 
mountainside with thousands of feet of 
canyon below.’ And my people have moved 
thousands of tons of machinery and indus- 
trial equipment into the interior, most of this 
weight being carried on human backs and 
human Shoulders. 

“And fifthly, there is the factor of friendly 
assistance by all our friends abroad—assist- 
ance from Soviet Russia, the British Empire, 
the United States, and France before her 
collapse. Before December 8, 1941, this inter- 
national aid had taken all form short of 
war. From financial and material aid to 
China to effective economic embargo against 
Japan, these various forms of international 
assistance have been invaluable in strength- 
ening our fighting power and morale. 

“But, above all these, and behind all these, 
there was another and the most essential 
factor, namely, China’s patient and unfalter- 
ing faith in the ultimate triumph of her just 
cause. From the very beginning, the leaders 
of China clearly realized and repeatedly 
warned the peace-loving nations that Japan’s 
aggression in China, if unchecked, would 
surely result in wrecking the new interna- 
tional order then existing, and would sooner 
or later involve the whole world in a second 
world war. In those years of international 
complacency and isolationism, very few peo- 
ple took seriously our warning that Japan’s 
war in China would surely develop into a 
second world conflagration, and that my peo- 
ple were in reality fighting the first battles 
of that World War. 

“But my people never doubted that the 
aggressive acts of our enemy would sooner 
or later force the British Empire and even 
the United States to fight on the side of 
China. 

“On October 1, 1937, in a speech at San 
Francisco, broadcast over the Columbia 
System, I said to my American friends: 

“In this world of ours, war as well as 
peace is indivisible. Any war that is fought 
on for a sufficiently long period will not fail 
to gradually involve many other nations 
into it. Neither reutrality nor pacifism 
will ever succeed in keeping you out of it. 
Anc the same stupidity of the militarists of 
an aggressor nation which forced you into 
the last war, will not be lacking to drag you 
into the present one.’ 

“On December 4, 1938, in a spsech in New 
York City, I said again: 

“*The final victory of China must depend 
upon two things: First, she must fight on, 
and she has no choice but to fight on; second, 
in her prolonged war the time may come when 
the international situation may turn in her 
favor and against her enemy.’ 

“I have cited these words to show what I 
mean by China’s fighting faith, which has 
formed the backbone of her fighting morale. 
For a long time this faith was ridiculed by 
many as a day dream, as wishful thinking. 
Let me assure you that a wishful thinking 
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wecomes a living faith when millions of my 
people are willing to fight and die for it. 

“China had had to fight for 2 years and 2 
months before the European war broke out. 
She had had to fight fully 4 years before the 
United States and the British Empire began 
to enforce a complete economic embargo 
against Japan. She had had to fight 4 years 
and 5 months before the treacherous acts of 
Japan forced you and the other Anglo-Saxon 
democracies to declare war on her. 

“The tide has now turned. The faith of my 
people has been vindicated. China is no 
longer fighting alone, but with 25 Allies on her 
side. But victory is not yet in sight. A long 
and hard war still faces your Nation, my na- 
tion, and all our Allies. But we have not the 
slightest doubt about the ultimate and not 
too distant victory of our common fight 
against our common foes. 

“Let us, therefore, learn from China a little 
lesson of patience. Let us remember that 
this is the greatest war in all human history, 
which cannot be won in 3 months. Let us 
swerve not in our common faith, best ex- 
pressed by Mr. Churchill the other day, that 
‘the gigantic, overwhelming forces which now 
stand in the line with us in this world strug- 
gle for freedom * * * will be found pretty 
capable of squaring all accounts and setting 
all things right for a long time to come.’ Let 
us work together, work hard, but work with 
patience, for the coming of that day when, in 
the cheering words of Mr. Roosevelt; ‘the sun 
shines down once more upon a world where 
the weak will be safe and the strong will be 
just.’” 





Defense Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Star-Times of St. 
Louis, Mo., of March 10, 1942; also an 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
the same date. Both articles deal with 
the work of the Special Congressional 
Committee Investigating Defense Migra- 
tion. They follow: 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times of 
March 10, 1942] 


THE TOLAN COMMITTEE REPORTS 


“Failure to organize the domestic front of 
the battle of production has already been 
translated into serious defeats for our armed 
forces * * * These setbacks are trace- 
able to our inability thus far to comprehend 
the nature and scope of modern warfare and 
the length to which our enemies have gone 
to prepare themselves.”—Report of the Tolan 
committee to the House of Representatives. 

This is no outmoded declaration which can 
be explained away by the lame excuse that 
its strictures may once have had validity but 
that now everything is changed. The com- 
mittee’s report is as fresh as today’s news- 
paper, it is as up-to-date as the fall of Java 
and the evacuation of Rangoon and the im- 
minent threat to Australia and India 

Neither can it be refuted by discrediting 
the committee. The Tolan group is no anti- 
New Deal publicity mill. It is not such an 
agency as the so-called “investigating” com- 
mittees which, dominated by coalitions of 
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conservative Democrats and Republicans, 
have sought to undercut Mr. Rooseveclt’s 
domestic reforms in the guise of advocating 
a stronger war effort. Representative TOLAN 
is a new dealer himself; his committee was 
set up originally to inquire intelligently into 
the problem of migrant workers, and its 
branching out into broader fields has not 
altered its basic viewpoint. The criticism 
of the administration’s war leadership, in 
ths case, comes from its congressional 
triends. 

It is all the more devastating, therefore, 
when the Tolan committee sets forth two 
basic misconceptions which it asks our peo- 
ple and some of our leaders to get rid of: 
(1) the delusion that “to appropriate is to 
produce,” and (2) the theory that “a mere 
reshuffling of the personnel of the war-pro- 
duction agencies will maximize output.” It 
comes with peculiar force when, 2 months 
after the appointment of Donald M. Nelson, 
as presumed war production czar, a respon- 
sible, proadministration group in Congress 
bluntly charges that, instead of centralizing 
control of the Nation’s economy for war, the 
establishment of the War Production Board 


“has merely juggled the weight of authority.” 


There is abundant evidence, unfortunately, 
to bolster up this indictment. Pearson and 
Allen, last week, reported the discouragement 
of synthetic-alcohol production by a Gov- 
ernment official who seemed unduly con- 
cerned about the propriety of using Govern- 
ment funds to subsidize competition to the 
existing facilities; it was perhaps only a 
coincidence that this particular officia] was, 
in private life, an officer of one of the estab- 
lished companies. 

The hearings of the Truman committee, 
which is performing for the Senate the same 
function that the Tolan committee has un- 
dertaken for the House, establish the appal- 
ling confusion regarding synthetic rubber 
production—which Jesse Jones is still apolo- 
gizing for on the ground that other officials, 
as well as he, were astonished by the outbreak 
of war. 

It is common knowledge—and a notcrious 
scandal—that armament supply is bogged 
down in the clash of special interests—the 
yearnings of labor to continue to improve 
its competitive position, the desire of reac- 
tionaries to destroy the union movement, 
the internecine strife of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, complicated by the 
“third party” movement sponsored by John 
L. Lewis through district 50 of the United 
Mine Workers. Nowhere does there appear 
much comprehension of the paramount need 
of organizing our manpower and labor sup- 
ply for vastly expanded production—lest 
both management and labor lose their cher- 
ished democratic rights. 

The Tolan committee makes certain 
specific suggestions for the improvement of 
our war effort. It recommends a single buy- 
ing agency to centralize war orders and end 
the almost unbelievable red tape and con- 
tradictions of overlapping departmental 
bureaus. It proposes a special technical 
division to analyze the facts about produc- 
tion facilities, the labor supply, and the 
availability of critical materials. It sug- 
gests joint management-labor committees 
to stimulate cooperation, from all possible 
sources, in stepping up armament produc- 
tion. These are statesmanlike, intelligent, 
and obviously desirable proposals. 

More important than individual sugges- 
tions, however, is the bald and ugly gen- 
eralization that the country is not yet awake 
to “the nature and scope of modern war- 
fare” and the menace of our enemies. What 
is needed, manifestly, is not mere piecemeal 
changes, but a revolutionary reorganization 
in our psychology and methods, before it is 
too late. 
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Virtually every common citizen is well 
aware of this; the clamor for revitalized lead- 
ership and a drastic war economy arises in 
village and city all across the country. Only 
in Washington, apparently, is the insistence 
cf this demand unrecognized. The Tolan 
committee report, coupling acute criticism of 
failure with a constructive program for 
progress, may help break down the Chinese 
wall of official complacency and incapacity 
which separates the administration from the 
people. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, New York 
City, of March 10, 1942] 


HOUSE COMMITTEE CALLS FOR SINGLE AGENCY 10 
BUY MILITARY SUPPLIES 

WASHINGTON.—Handling of procurement 
was pointed to yesterday by the House Com- 
mittee on Defense Migration as the Achilles 
heel of Donald Nelson’s War Production 
Board. 

While Mr. Nelson has keen moving toward 
some supervision of procurement by the 
Army and Navy, the committee said action 
to date has been neither far enough nor fast 
enough. 

The committee, headed by Representative 
To.tan (Democrat, California), issued a report 
calling for a singlé civilian procurement 
agency, with decentralized operations on a 
regional basis. Although Mr. Nelson beat 
the committee to the punch on some of its 
own proposals—joint labor-management com- 
mittees and negotiated contracts, for exam- 
ple—the House group minced no words. It 
said that his failure to create such an agency 
was responsible for lagging production, in- 
adequate use of plant facilities and labor 
supply, insufficient subcontracting, and con- 
centration of war contracts in a relatively 
small number of firms. 

This is a variation of the theme on which 
the Tolan committee has been harping for 
nearly a year. Last time the committee got 
out a report, calling for centralization of au- 
thority in the war production effort, Vice 
President WALLACE tock it to the White House. 
The Executive order setting up the War Pro- 
duction Board under Mr. Nelson followed. 
Indications were that the Vice President 
might take this latest report to President 
Roosevelt and probably to Mr. Nelson also. 

The report asserted: 

“Failure to organize the domestic front of 
the battle of producticn has already been 
translated into serious defeats for our armed 
forces. These set-backs are traceable to our 
inability thus far to comprehend the nature 
and scope of modern warfare and the length 
to which our enemies have gone to prepare 
themselves. 

“It is clear that to date we have not even 
begur to equal their output. To this com- 
mittee, it is clear that if we follow the pre- 
vailing procedures (for procurement) we shall 
not achieve the goals set by the President for 
1942 or 1943. 

“The heart of our problem is procurement.” 

When Mr. Nelson wrote his own ticket to 
the chairmanship of the War Production 
Eoard in January, President Roosevelt gave 
him power to take complete charge of pro- 
curement. He could take it out of Army and 
Navy if he wished, he could set up a new 
agency if he wished, he could rejuggle the 
procurement machinery in any way, or he 
could leave it where it was. With some ex- 
ceptions, he left it where it was. 

As a result, the Tolan committee report 
said: 

“The latest Executive order has not changed 
this (procurement) situation fundamentally. 
It has merely juggled the weight of authority. 
Centralization of authority and paper de- 


| lineation of the task in themselves give no 


assurance that the goals will be met, that the 
tanks and planes and guns will roll off the 
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assembly lines on specific dates. A mere re- 
shuffling of the personnel of the war-produc- 
tion agencies, and especially those serving for 
nominal pay or without compensation (will 
not) maximize output.” 

The Army and Navy supply branches—par- 
ticularly the Army—the Tolan committee 
charges, have been dominated by the “mis- 
conception that planning for subcontracting 
slows up production,” and they have tended 
to “confuse the speed with which a contract 
is signed with the speed with which it-is 
fulfilled.” 

Mr. Nelson has done something about pro- 
curement. He has dispatched two assistants, 
Albert Browning and Frank Folsom, to the 
Army and Navy procurement services. There 
they are watching the letting of contracts. 
They report back to Mr. Nelson how well his 
dictums are lived up to. 


The Case Against the Jew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial by Ralph Ingersoll 
from PM magazine entitled “An Editorial 
Answer to the Saturday Evening Post,” 
the answer being to an article by Milton 
Mayer entitled “The Case Against the 
Jew.” This is one of the strongest edi- 
torials I have had the pleasure of reading 
since the days of Frank Cobb of the 
New York World. 

I also ask to have inserted with this 
an article giving the background and his- 
tory of Mr. Milton Mayer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

|From the New York PM] 


An EprrortaL ANSWER TO THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post 


“It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated to the unfinished work * * *,”"— 
(Lincoln at Gettysburg). 

Milton Mayer’s article in the Saturday 
Evening Post entitled “The Case Against the 
Jew” is to be taken very seriously 

I don’t know how the Jews will react to it. 
I presume that everyone with a Jewish grand- 
mother will be a little frightened—and hurt. 
I do know how the anti-Semites will feel 
about it. They will feel fine. But the article 
that was blazoned across the newsstands of 
America yesterday was more than just 
anvoiher nauseous attempt to fustify Adolf 
Hitler's contention that the proper place for 
Jews is in a ghetto being spat on. 

The article, in what still is the best-known 
magazine in America, was a lot more than 
that It was a glove slapped across the 
American mouth. Its challenge was not alone 
to Jew or Gentile—its challenge was to this 
country as a whole, to America and all 
Americans. For Milton Mayer wrote, and the 
Saturday Evening Post broadcast, the thesis 
that America was turough 

As an American, there rose in me, while I 
read it, a deep sense of indignation. In its 
polished cynicism, it said there was no such 
concept as a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people regardless of their 





race. color, or creed. It said this was a Gen- 
tile country of shopkeepers without morals 
or meaning, competing only for.the privilege 
of exploiting one another. 

Well, this is the country my forefathers 
came to 200 years ago. This is the country 
that gave the world its first great liberal 
democracy. This is the country that wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights. This ts the coun- 
try that conquered a continent with its sweat 
and its dreams. This is the country that 
produced the Abe Lincoln that Mayer insults 
by mentioning. This is the country where 
they wrote: “Mine eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord, He is trampiing 
out the vintage where the grapes of wrath 
are stored,” and men died by the tens of 
thousands to keep it whole and free. This 
is the country that went to war to make the 
world safe for democracy—and, by God, no 
apology for that slogan either. However cyn- 
ically they felt about it for a little while 
later, scores of millions of Americans sweated 
and bled through the last war to make the 
world safe for democracy. Today millions of 
men are going into the field to die to defend 
this country. And what was scattered like 
toilet paper from coast to coast yesterday was 
what Miiton Mayer and the Saturday Evening 
Post thought of this country. 

Mayer's case against America plunged right 
in with what sounded like shrewd cynicism: 
that after every war there wes a reaction and 
that win, lose, or draw, civil liberties would 
be gone at the end of this one. Milton Mayer 
put it this way: 

“They [the Jews] know that every war since 
Napoleon has been followed by collapse, and 
they know that the post-war collapse will 
remind a bitter and bewildered nation that 
‘the Jew got us into the war.’” 

This statement is a bald lie. We have 
fought three great wars. The Revolutionary 
War, the Civil War, and the first World War. 
At the end of each of these wars, the prin- 
ciples on which this ccuntry was founded 
were not weaker, but stronger. The Revo- 
lutionary War created this country, the first 
country in history dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, freedom of economic opportunity— 
serving the truth “that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

The men who wrote these words knew that 
they were not literally true then. But they 
dedicated themselves to making them true. 
And at the end of the war they were infi- 
nitely truer than they were at the beginning. 

Next came the Civil War. Before the Civil 
War, black men were bought and sold as 
preperty. After the Civil War they were free. 
Not perfectly free, or in all parts of the ccun- 
try with the same degree of freeness. But 
for the first time, black men moved amongst 
white men as equals. We marched again 
toward the fulfilment of our principles. We 
had not, as Mayer in the Saturday Evening 
Post flung in our face, marched backward. 
We had marched forward. 

And then we fought through World War 
I. What happencd in the 20 years after 
that? These are the 20 years in which Maycr 
grew up—so presumably they are what Maycr 
is thinking of when he writes in the present 
tense about America. This is what happened 
from 1920 to 1940: 

“We went on a short spree, spending the 
industrial capital that we created during the 
war. 

“Next, we recognized this spree for what it 
was—an irresponsible interlude. 

“Then, we, as a people, created what is 
known as the New Deal.” 

Let Mayer and the Republicans be as cyni- 
cal as they like about the imperfections of 
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the New Deal—or the way Lincoln ran the 
Civil War or the way Washington ran the 
Revolutionary War. The fact about all three 
phenomena is that they took huge steps for- 
ward toward the achievement oi American 
principles. The greatest of these steps may 
yet prove to be the step taken while Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was our peacetime President. 
For when the whole world collapsed under 
the awful prospect of an economy of plenty— 
an economy which the new power of our ma- 
chine guaranteed—the American democracy 
alone met the challenge with action. To the 
three freedoms already established in this 
country—freedom of speech, freedom of wor- 
ship, and freedom from fear—we added a 
fourth great freedom—freedom from want. 

The New Deal, under Roosevelt, braced 
itself to meet the challenge, and met it— 
with the Wagner Act, Social Security Act, 
farm programs, Youth Administration, and 
a hundred other quickly forged weapons. 
Roosevelt and the New Deal proved that the 
America of the 1930's was the same America 
that met the challenge of the 1860’s and the 
1775’s—met them not by trying to defend 
the status quo but by moving forward— 
always forward—toward a fuller and satisfy- 
ing and more democratic life. 

We moved on toward a life built on faith 
in people, all kinds of people, regardless of 
race, color, and creed. No—even that way 
of putting it is unfair to America. There is 
just a faint implication of apology for our 
mixing of races, colors, and creeds. America 
is great, not despite its mixture of races and 
creeds, but because of the fact that not races 
or creeds, but the people themselves are what 
is important. Neither the colors they come 
in nor the creeds their fathers handed down 
to them shall be allowed to hinder nor to 
help them in their pursuit of happiness. 
This is the truth on which America is 
founded—that all men are created free and 
equal. This is the goal America seeks—and 
toward which it has always moved. This is 
the American principle that is worth working 
and worth dying for. Worth shouting for, 
with your hands behind your back and the 
noose around your neck: 

“I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 

Nathan Hale said that on the scaffold. 
Nathan Hale is the man whom Milton Mayer 
and the editors of the Saturday Evening Post 
have slapped in the face. They slapped 
Nathan Hale and they slapped Colin Kelly, 
Jr. They slapped Kelly’s bombardier, toc. 
He happened to be of the Jewish faith, but 
that is beside the point. It was Colin Kelly 
and his crew that Milton Mayer insulted— 
and the millions of Americans who believe in 
this country and what it means and stands 
for and are willing to give their lives and 
everything they have to see that it survives 
a free country. 

In the name of America, here is Milton 
Mayer’s stinking filthy glove right back in 
his face and may he fall in the laps of his 
cheap sensation-mongering editors. We have 
had enough of Milton Mayers, whatever they 
call themselves—liberals, intellectuals, Jews, 
Gentiles, Catholics, Episcopalians, rabble- 
rousing Congressmen, or Axis agents, stop 
plucking at our sleeve while we take aim at 
our enemies! We are too busy making the 
America that you despise —Ralph Ingersoll. 


UN-AMERICANISM IN Post TRACED TO ISOLA- 
TIONISM—MILTON MAYER FOLLOWED DesE- 
FEATIST LINE IN OPPOSING UNITED STATES 
STAND AGAINST FASCISM 
Milton Mayer, who wrote the Saturday 

Evening Post’s insult to Americanism in the 

current issue entitled “The Case Against the 

Jews,” is an isolationist and escapist of long 

standing. 








He is officially an assistant in the office of 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, the University of 
Chicago’s isolationist president, and was as- 
sociated with a group of midwestern “brain 
trusters” for the America First Committee. 

Mayer is an intimate of the isolationist 
educator and has been known to newspaper- 
men as a ghost writer for Hutchins. 

He also is understood to have done ghost 
writing for William Benton, vice president of 
the university. Benton, another ardent iso- 
lationist, forced the resignation of Richard 
M. Scammon, research secretary of the uni- 
versity’s radio department, after Scammon 
challenged Gen. Robert E. Wood, America 
First chairman, to debate the United States 
occupation of Iceland. 


INFLUENCED BY ADLER 


Mayer has worked closely with Benton 
and the university’s radio department, and 
has served as the Roving Reporter of the 
University of Chicago Round Table. 

The author of the Post article—which de- 
nies essential American democracy—has 
drawn heavily, like Hutchins, on Mortimer J. 
Adler, the white-haired champion of reac- 
tionary medievalism and escape from reality 
into mysticism at the University of Chicago. 

In October 1939 Mayer got in his first widely 
circulated sneer at democracy’s stake in de- 
feating Hitler. As the world was thrown into 
the chaos of a second World War, Mayer wrote 
a Saturday Evening Post article entitled “I 
Think I'll Sit This One Out.” 

It said: 

“I think it [the war] will destroy democ- 
racy. I think it will bring no peace. 

“The trouble is that if we win it, he [Hitler] 
will rule the world anyway.” . 


DUBIOUS ABOUT DEMOCRACY 

In his 1939 article he said he was “not so 
sure about the democratic tradition in this 
country,” and added: 

“My horror at the persecution of the Jews 
in Germany is tempered by my knowledge of 
the persecution of Catholics in ancient Rome, 
Protestants in medieval France * * *.” 

Mayer’s helpless attitude before the on- 
slaught of fascism strongly resembles that of 
Hutchins. In July 1941 Hutchins stepped 
forward as a spokesman for the America First 
Committee. 

A poll was arranged by Hutchins and six 
other isolationist intellectual leaders at the 
expense and under the auspices of America 
First. As a result of the poll, Hutch‘ns said 
he thought the administration ought to “go 
in for more mediation” between the warring 
totalitarian and democratic powers. 

When asked why the names of no inter- 
ventionists appeared in the group which 
arranged the poll—if it was an impartial 
one—Hutchins said: 

“I haven’t any friends on that side.” 

And a year before that, Hutchins said in 
a@ convocation address: 

“Is democracy a good form of government? 
Is it worth dying for? Is the United States 
a democracy? * * * Our ability to ans- 
wer them [these questions] is more impor- 
tant than the quantity or quality of air- 
planes, bombs, tanks, flame-throwers, and 
miscellaneous munitions that we can hurl 
at the enemy.” 

Milton Mayer’s answer to Hutchins’ ques- 
tion in the current issue of the Post is: 

“They [the Jews] know that there is 
something tentative and temporary in the 
notion that ‘we are all Americans now.’” 

PM’s answer to Mayer was given in an 
editorial by Ralph Ingersoll yesterday, which 
said: 

“The article * 
ped across the American mouth. 


* * was a glove slap- 


Its chal- 


lenge was not alone to Jew or gentile—its 
challenge was to this country as a whole, 
to America &nd all Americans.” 
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No Class Warfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an exceedingly able 
and timely editorial which appeared on 
the first page of the Baltimore Sun Fri- 
day, March 27, 1942, the title being “No 
Class Warfare.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

NO CLASS WARFARE 


Though this year of 1942 is recognized as 
crucial and as calling for all the vigor of a 
united Nation, discussion is lately taking on 
more and not less of the characteristics of 
class war. 

The administration is to blame and the 
business interests are to blame. Each side 
is fixing its mind on its own virtues and on 
the shortccming of its opponents’ Each 
side is falling far short of the standards of 
self-criticism and self-correction that should 
govern responsible men. Each side is goad- 
ing the other into anger that has no place 
and no defense in a nation which lives in 
perik 

The present week has been especially dis- 
turbing. Revelations have been made in 
Congress of grave abuses in war industry. 
But business has not hurled the criticism at 
its own offenders which it habitually visits 
upon labor’s excesses. On the other side, 
Mr. Roosevelt has again slipped into the 
error of treating opponents of his labor poli- 
cies as tricky, greedy, and none too resolute 
in patriotism. 

Take first the President’s error: 

On Tuesday Mr. Roosevelt again used his 
press conference as a sounding board. He 
appropriated the recently coined expression 
“sixth columnist” and gave it currency in a 
context of derision of those who question his 
labor legislation, particularly the 40-hour 
week. Impliedly, these critics were often the 
tools, witting or unwitting, of elements ac- 
tively dislcyal to the United States—fifth 
columnists 

What is the 40-hour week? It is the crys- 
tallization of a long-time movement which 
embraced many ideas—notably, the idea that 
the labor of men should be shortened as the 
efficiency of machines is increased, and the 
idea that the supply of work should be di- 
vided among the largest practicable number 
of men. To enforce actual limitation to 40 
hours, a penalty overtime payment of 50 per- 
cent was prescribed. 

The plain intent of the law was to limit 
work to 40 hours so far as possible. Recently, 
some of the administration’s spokesmen have 
argued that the law really had nothing to do 
with the number of hours to be worked. 
That is nonsense. On its face, a 50-percent 
penalty for work in excess of 40 hours is a 
barrier against work in excess of those hours. 
It was so intended. 

Now, everybody has come into agreement 
that a limitation of 40 hours is impossible 
in time of national peril. The administration 
has come to that view. The question, then, 
is one of cost. Should a penalty of 50 per- 
cent for overtime, designed to prevent work 
in excess of 40 hours, be continued, when 
the national emergency admittedly calls for 
more than 40 hours? 
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In the case of small industries, which all 
say should be brought into war production, 
there is plain danger that a 50 percent over- 
time penalty will be too heavy a burden. 
Many of these concerns operate on a narrow 
margin. In the case of great concerns, is it 
wise to allow them the justification of these 
high wage costs for continued high-price 
contracts? Or should the pressure on them 
be downward? 

Finally, there is the question of broad 
economic effects. Obviously, the Govern- 
ment will pay the penalty overtime wages in 
defense industries. According to our success 
in putting men to work, the total annual 
cost of penalty overtime will run from §$3,- 
000,000,000 to $7,000,000,000. What of the 
extra burden this places on an already top- 
heavy debt? What of the inflationary effect 
of this addition to purchasing power? 

If these are not questions that a free and 
enlightened people can debate in good faith, 
what is left for them to debate? They are 
questions that press so heavily upon the 
minds of informed men that even in the 
very center of the administration’s group 
there are calls for taxes and for compulsory 
savings to take these large penalty wages 
out of circulation. They are admitted to be 
inflationary. 

But it is in the context of discussion of 
these questions—discussion that reaches into 
every hamlet of the land where literate men 
are found—that the President of the United 
States picks up th: new term “sixth colum- 
nists” and casts it into the minds of the 
people. Meantime, among his supporters 
are heard crie- that the critics are business- 
men who hate Hitler, of course, but hate 
Roosevelt firs. 

Curiously, in this preoccupation with their 
own virtues and the shortcomings of their 
cpponents, the spokesmen of the adminis- 
tration have given little :+tention to a power- 
ful pragmatic argument for the 40-hour law. 
This argument governs the thinking of pro- 
duction heads, but it is a workaday argument. 
It involves no moral self-approbation—no 
Therefore, 
it is seldom hearc. 

The pragmatic argument for the 40-hour 
week, partially revealed in Mr. Nelson's testi- 
mony, is this: Labor is now accustomed to a 
total wage compounded of regular rates and 
penalty overtime achieved under the 40-hour 
law. If penalty overtime were abolished, 
labor would get less at the end of the week. 
If that occurred in this period of labor short- 
age, there would be demands for upward revi- 
sion of regular wage rates. Negotiations, 
controversy, unrest—perhaps strikes—would 
follow. 

Such a condition cannot be endured in 
a time when our men are at bay on Bataan, 
face odds in Australia, and find themselves 
short of ships, plane:, tanks, and guns, wher- 
ever they face the heavily prepared enemy 
on land or sea or in the air. No social theory 
in this judgment; no economic theory. Only 
a practical workaday decision as to how the 
greatest production of arms can be had in 
the shortest possible time. 

It is an argument, a judgment, that not 
only moves Mr. Nelson and the other produc- 
tion heads. It moves every man to whom it 
is presented in candor. But it has never been 
offered to the country, simply, directly, con- 
cisely. The simon-pure new dealers, conspic- 
uous in controversy but not in production, 
choose to talk to the country in terms of 
their virtues and to assign to their opponents 
sordid and ignoble motives. 

We have the President introducing the 
term “sixth columnist” into the debate over 
labor laws. And we have the President doing 
this although none knows better than he 
that, in the most serious fights on his for- 
eign policies, critics of his labor attitude have 
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stood by him unswervingly, while many of the 
subsidized followers of his administration 
could not be seen for the dust that they 
made. 

‘Take now the errors of business: 

In the terrible haste for armament and 
the lack of knowledge as to costs in large- 
scale production, contracts have been let 
which show enormous profits in good plants 
managed by able men. Some contractors are 
scaling their profits. But others are keeping 
their huge gains. Still others are paying fan- 
tastic salaries and bonuses to reduce taxation 
on their profits. The situation is indefensi-. 
ble. But business is not pounding the table 
against these abuses as it does when an ele- 
ment of labor runs wild. 

If business in general continues in serene 
silence before such abuses by members of 
its own community, while condemning the 
abuses on labor’s side, it will confirm itseif 
as the opposite number of the worst phases 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s current mood and the 
worst elements remaining in the adminis- 
tration. It will take on its shoulders an 
equal share of responsibility for division of 
this country on class lines at a time of un- 
precedented danger from powerful foes 
abroad. 

It is time for all elements in this country 
to find their way back to principle. Mr. 
Roosevelt has called to Washington a great 
number of able men and has put them in 
charge of production, to the exclusion of 
theorists. Business is steadily enlarging a 
great war production. But Mr. Roosevelt 
gravely impairs his position by outbursts of 
class feeling. And business suffers from 
silence before its own abuses. Both sides need 
rules, principles that will be applied equally 
to everybody. 

Both sides ought to begin with harsh self- 
criticism. Mr. Roosevelt ought to tell him- 
self that there is no vestige of excuse for his 
introduction of the term “sixth columnists” 
into a debate over his labor attitude. He 
ought to suppress the zealot’ in his entourage 
who echo such mischievous errors in debate. 
And business ought to tell itself that it can- 
not possibly be respectable in debate unless it 
cleans its own house. 

If we can establish principles of debate and 
of action that both sides will respect, the 
work that already has been done in meeting 
the national emergency will be immensely 
enlarged. If we do not find principles to 
govern all, many of our young men in uni- 
form will needlessly be slaughtered because of 
class dissension among the elders whom they 
protect. 


Should Americans Strike? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement made by Lowell 
L. Walker, chairman of the Americanism 
committee, department of Nebraska, 
American Legion, on the subject Should 
Americans Strike? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

America is at war! We are learning more 
and more what it means to be in an all- 
out war, with national existence and indi- 
vidual freedom at stake. 

Many of our sons are in the armed forces, 
and others are going and will go, by the 


millions—some of them have already faced 
the enemy, terribly handicapped so far by 
lamentably inadequate numbers and insuffi- 
cient equipment. They have given an ad- 
mirable account of themselves and have 
established wonderful legends of skill and 
bravery, but have had to give ground con- 
tinually to an enemy vastly superior in num- 
bers and equipment. 

It is up to us who stay safely at home to 
produce the equipment, food, supplies, and 
transportation to enable them to hold the 
enemy and to supply the millions in train- 
ing until our men shall be able to meet the 
enemy on an equal basis, and then on a 
crushingly superior basis. We, too, must go 
all-out to stem the tide of defeat, and to 
bring victory! 

We have complete faith that the great 
majority of Americans are ready, willing, and 
anxious to do their utmost—but the utmost 
of every American is needed. Time is vital. 

The boys in the camps and at the fronts 
aren’t quibbling about wages and hours, or 
about fair profits and better working condi- 
tions. They are training and fighting 24 
hours a day and 7 days a week when neces- 
sary. They eat what is furnished when they 
have time and sleep where they find them- 
selves if there is time. They obey orders 
without question—they have sacrificed their 
personal liberties, temporarily gave up their 
peacetime occupations and businesses, and 
are offering their all to save liberty and free- 
dom for all of us and for future Americans. 

If one of them should refuse to obey orders, 
should strike for higher pay or shorter hours 
Or more comfortable working conditions, he 
would be tried and sentenced in short order. 

We do not want slavery in this country— 
to avoid it and save our system of Govern- 
ment and living, we must all voluntarily sur- 
render temporarily the right to be finicky 
about when, where, and under what condi- 
tions we will work. 

The man, whether he be employer or em- 
ployee, on farm, in factory, or Office or busi- 
ness, who refuses to do what he can in the 
emergency toward our vital defense needs, is 
surely lending aid and comfort to the 
enemy—and that is one of the definitions 
of treason. Yet, isn’t he lending aid and 
comfort to the enemy in this time of need 
by refusing to work where he is qualified and 
needed, or by refusing to change his occupa- 
tion, business, or factory from nonessential 
to essential defense work, or by refusing to 
buy Defense bonds to the limit of his ability? 

And what shall we say of the man who pre- 
vents others from doing their part by shutting 
down his plant or shop, or by striking and 
picketing? What more could Hitler or Hiro- 
hito ask of him? 

Isn’t it time that we began to get serious 
and quit quibbling for the duration of the 
war about some of these things? The sacred 
right to strike and the sanctity of property 
rights will certainly vanish permanently if 
they are permitted to stop or slow the produc- 
tion of vital and essential planes, guns, and 
ships. The constitutional rights of the boys 
in the armed services to strike for better pay 
or hours or working conditions or to refuse 
to work except when, where. and as they like, 
has been suspended for the duration—and 
they are not even consulted as to whether or 
not they are willing to enter the service. 
When every work hour in every defense plant 
is so essential and the vast majority are ready, 
willing, and anxious to do their utmost, why 
are we so much more concerned about pre- 
serving the sacred rights of the minority of 
malcontents and recalcitrant leaders to ob- 
struct the program by shutting down their 
plants or by striking and picketing to keep 
others from working? These comparatively 
few disloyal Americans could still be given the 
choice of using their property and ability 
where it is most needed, or of serving in the 
armed forces, or of being interned in concen- 
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Letter From a Soldier in Hawaii to His 
Brother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Downey], and at his request, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
human letter written by William Morrell 
Hale, Jr., to his brother. This young 
man apparently is in the Hawaiian 
Islands as a member of the military or 
naval forces of the United States. There 
is nothing in the letter which betrays 
any military or naval secret, but it is an 
interesting communication from one boy 
to his brother, who is not yet in the 
service, and I think it is well worthy a 
place in the CoNnGREssronaL REcorD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEcEMBER 14, 1941. 

Dear Bos: Finally have time to drop you 
a line to let you know I’m O. K. and that 
everything is O. K. in the Hawaiian area. 

I wrote the folks general information so 
T’ll confine this letter to a few broad hints 
which may help you decide what to do with 
your future. 

Most of these things have probably been 
told you in your R. O. lectures, but I can 
add emphasis to them from actual experi- 
ence. 

Get all the practical experience you can— 
the jack-of-all-trades is a tremendously val- 
uable man in any service. 

Know how to man as many different types 
of armament you can. 

Make your choice of what you feel you are 
best fitted to do—not by safest place. No- 
body’s immune to the fates of war. 

Pass the word along to your chums. Tell 
them to train themselves vigorously. There 
is no place in this war for haphazard prepa- 
ration. 

Spend more time developing your abili- 
ties—and less time glued to your radio. Your 
part is not to listen— it’s to act. 

We are not playing a game for the benefit 
of a great audience of American listeners. 

As I told mother and dad, there is nothing 
to worry about out here. We are powerful 
and confident. However, take my word for 
it that you can help your Uncle Sam greatly 
by instilling in the minds of your friends the 
importance of employing a large part of your 
time making yourself a tough, valuable unit. 

As prexy of KE—or if you are out—wield 
whatever influence you can to get men “out 
of the bleachers” and “onto the field.” 

If it’s the Navy you decide, learn as many 
phases as you can by practical application, 
not by books—navigation, gunnery, com- 
munications; be able to man a gun, steer a 
ship, key a transmitter—you can’t get too 
much practical experience. 

Stop rumors—and be tough about it. 

There is a great job ahead to clear this 
world of ours of the vigorous undesirables. 
Much of the mess the world is in now has 
been caused by the vigor of the crooks and 
the acquiescence of the majority of well- 
meaning people of the world. 

Take the initiative—you've got the stuff. 
You'll find the harder you work the more 
satisfaction you'll get out of the life you’ve 
been dealt. 








* 


Say hello to the gang for me. 
I may not be able to write to you again 
for a long time. 
Gocd luck and God bless you. 
Your brother, 
WILLIAM MorrELL HALE, Jr. 





New Model War Baby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an editorial which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Nebraska State Jour- 
nal, published in Lincoln, Nebr., the title 
of the editorial being “New Model War 
Baby.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rerc- 
crD, as follows: 

NEW MODEL WAR BABY 


One of the effects of war in years past 
has been to prcduce millionaires. This 
Government tried to prevent that this time 
by high tax rates on war profits. This has 
forced one big manufacturer with uncon- 
scionable profits at his disposal to divide the 
loot taken from the public war chest with his 
employees and helpers. That takes workers 
from shirt sleeves to royal raiment, not in a 
generation, but in a year. 

Jack & Heintz, Inc., of Cleveland, were 
on the financial rocks when 1941 was young. 
Came the defense program and later war. So 
great were company earnings that in the 
year 1941 it was forced to divide $949,000 
among its employees to avoid paying the 
money back to the Government in taxes. 
The president drew $145,854 in salary and 
bonuses, and the balance, nearly a million, 
was divided among the 1,300 other officers 
and employees. The private secretary to the 
president was rewarded with a _ bonus 
amounting to $39,356. 

The company makes airplane starters. 
With the demand for planes came a demand 
from the Government for more and more 
starters. These cost the company $272 to 
manufacture. They have been sold to the 
Government, up to the capacity of the com- 
pany to manufacture, at a price of $600, a 
clear profit of $328 on each starter manu- 
factured. The company holds an exclusive 
patent on this accessory. Profits came in so 
rapidly that a way had to be found to dissi- 
pate them. Monthly dinners were given em- 
ployees at company expense. Bonuses were 
scattered from the top down to the lowliest 
employees. Lucky was the individual who 
held a job with Jack & Heintz, Inc. The 
committee counsel told a congressional in- 
vestigating body that every dollar of the 
company’s earnings came from the Govern- 
ment. 

Other manufacturers may envy that corpo- 
ration. It had one custqmer that took its 
entire output, and that customer was a good- 
paying one, meeting bills on delivery of goods 
and paying a good price without a squawk. 
It had a monopoly protected by its only 
customer. 

Railroads are commandeered, shipbuilding 
plants are taken over, and wartime powers 
are exercised by a government facing total 
war. One member of the House committee 
has suggested that it is high time Uncle Sam 
takes over this company’s patent. 





This is our first view of the new model war 
baby. It is just as strong and vigorous, just 
as inclined to squawk when spanking is sug- 
gested, as the war babies of other days. It 
happened to be born in an era of reckless 
spending, and its employees have profited 
thereby. 





We Need a Slogan for Peace, as Well as 
One for War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Worcester (Mass.) 
Sunday Telegram of March 29, 1942: 


WE NEED A SLOGAN FOR PEACE AS WELL AS ONE 
FOR WAR 


The clever advertising men have taught us 
all that a snappy phrase arrests attention 
and drives home a selling appeal. Some of 
their synthetic maxims have entered into 
the common speech and are used without 
thought of the commercial products that 
first prcduced them. But in wartime, when 
the people are keyed to a tense emotion, a 
happy phrase thrown off by someone is 
caught up by the public and sweeps the 
country as a popular slogan. 

More than 40 years ago we went into the 
war against Spain. with the ringing phrase 
“Remember the Maine.” In the last war, 
Woodrow Wilson’s admonition to “Make the 
World Safe for Democracy” was used at first, 
though not very effectively. And this time 
of course we are starting off with the bitter 
reminder in everyone’s ears, “Remember 
Pearl Harbor.” 

As a rule, in any conflict, the popular 
slogans are soon forgotten. But the facts 
that produced them make a more enduring 
impression. Back in the Civil War, our grand- 
fathers responded to no snappy phrases. 
The firing on Fort Sumter, which started hos- 
tilities, had no verbal echoes in popular 
speech. But the event itself roused the 
North as if the shelling in Charleston Har- 
bor had placed every man’s home under 
fire. 

And today, as Americans face their part in 
the greatest military crisis of the modern 
world, we are not going to forget that attack 
en our island outpost, even though the slogan 
itself may pass from common use. We were 
shocked and outraged by the Japanese meth- 
cds, not because there was anything novel in 
them, The same tactics had been employed 
in China. And Hitler, in Europe, had swung 
the iron fist of Germany to strike down one 
neighbor nation after another while he was 
still pledging his honor to uphold peace and 
enduring friendship with each of them. 

We knew all this. But we thought our- 
selves remote and aloof from it all. We want- 
ed to keep out of it, if we could; and many 
patriotic but utterly muddled citizens hon- 
estly believed that we were in no danger, and 
organized a high-powered system of propa- 
ganda to drive home their dangerous folly 
to the rest of us. 

What shocked us in that Pearl Harbor busi- 
ness, was the discovery that we were not 
aloof and were not safe from attack. We were 
rudely aroused from a long dream of security. 
We wcke up to face a world of grim reality 
for which our peaceful visions had not pre- 
pared us. The ‘solationists, who were trying 
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to use us largely for their own domestic 
objects, were actually only a little more 
muddled than the great majority of the 
American people. 

We had all been taught that our ocean bar- 
riers and our Navy were sufficient to protect 
us. Few of us had ever stopped to think 
what such security would be worth if Ger- 
many, instead of England, held control over 
the seven seas. There were few who cou!d 
tell us the truth, and not many of us lis- 
tened to those who could. But the truth 
was that, for a century and more, the British 
Navy had served as a world police force. The 
predominant military strength of that Em- 
pire was sea power. And, on the whole, from 
the British viewpoint, it was skillfully and 
wisely used. 

Wars ravaged the continent of Europe, and 
chaos reigned frequently in Asia; England 
was often .nvolved, yet its naval superiority 
was never seriously challenged. The Pax 
Britannica was not to be compared to the 
peace that ancient Rome imposed upon the 
barbarian world. But sea power k-pt the 
island kingdom and its empire practically 
secure. And America, without our realizing 
it, profited by that security. 

When the growth of industry changed the 
whole face cf mcdern civilization and threat- 
ened to alter the military balance of power, 
England met the threat by increasing its 
strength at sea. For years before 1914 its 
policy aimed at a Navy equal to that of any 
two potential enemies. America, for several 
reasons, was excluded from this list. Friend- 
ship and trade were powerful considerations, 
and the position of Canada, as a pawn or a@ 
threat, was another. 

But industrial change moved faster: than 
the official minds at the British Admiralty. 
When we first launched armored ships, dur- 
ing the Civil War, England had been quick to 
take advantage of this new development. 
But when the airplane came of age after the 
first World War, some of their admirals, like 
our own, were still living in the past, with no 
vision of the future. 

England’s two-power Navy was no longer 
enough. When France fell the British awoke 
to the fact that they also needed a two-power 
air force to protect their navy’s home base 
and to serve with their fighting ships at sea. 
Everyone knows now that the first condition 
for winning this war, with supply lines 
stretching all over the globe, is the combined 
sea and air superiority of England and Amer- 
ica. But what we don’t all realize yet is that 
the same overwhelming strength will be 
equally essential when peace is achieved. 

Most of us have the firm conviction that 
we are going to win this war. Most assuredly 
it will not be our fault if we fail to win, unless 
we count it a fault that we did not effectively 
prepare for itin time. But if Russia’s armies 
are beaten this summer, the odds may be so 
heavily against us that any prospect of our 
dictating peace in Berlin will have vanished. - 
It is to prevent any such catastrophe that we 
are now bending all cur energies, in the hope 
that we may settle the issue this year. 

Yet we must face the possibility of a peace 
that leaves Hitler in power and the Japanese 
Navy still afloat. Such a peace, at best, could 
be only an armed truce; and our pecple would 
not have to remind the military leaders to 
remember the lesson of Pearl Harbor. Our 
military men might be relied upon to keep 
the country awake to its danger. 

But if we win the peace we are hoping 
for, the peace we are fighting for, though the 
President’s “four freedoms,” and 40 other 
freedoms, are offered to the suffering people 
of the earth, the new peace will last no 
longer than the last one, unless we can or- 
ganize an adequate armed force to maintain 
world order under established law. There 
are obvious limits to the exercise of police 
power. But England and America cannot 
afford to neglect their responsibility. The 
British failure to guard Singapore, and our 
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own failure to protect our island outposts 
in the Pacific, carry a lesson that we dare 
not forget when peace comes. 

If we descend to the folly of the isolation- 
ists, and put our trust in the good intentions 
of our fallen enemies, the next generation 
of Americans, forgetting Pearl Harbor, may 
be rudely awakened from their dreams of 
peace and be summoned to battle with a 
still more bitter slogan, “Remember Panama.” 


Duplicating Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of March 
27, 1942: 


DUPLICATING TAXES 


The American Federation of Labor proposes 
a joint conference of representatives of Fed- 
eral, State,.and local governments with a 
view to agreement on respective fields of tax- 
ation. It points out that at present there is 
considerable overlapping, with two or more 
governments using practically every type of 
tax. It proposes that agreement be reached 
as to which government shall have the exclu- 
sive right to each tax. 

Such conferences have been proposed time 
and again in the past, but nothing has come 
of the proposals. Instead, year after year the 
conflict has grown worse. Now, when one 
government figures out some new tax scheme 
the others are almost sure to eye it specula- 
tively, hoping eventually to share in its ben- 
efits 

There are today nine major tax bases in 
this country. One of the these—the tax on 
pay rolls—is at present exclusively Federal. 
Two others—the motor-vehicle license fee 
and the sales tax—are almost exclusively 
State. The others are shared by two levels of 
government. Income, liquor, estate, gasoline, 
and cigaret taxes are shared by the Federal 
and State Governments. The property tax is 
shared by State and local governments. 

Since the Federal Government never wor- 
ries about State taxation in any field and the 
State government never worries about Fed- 
eral taxation in that field, there is always a 
possibility that the combined demand will 

, become excessive. 

The American Federation of Labor is con- 
cerned about this at this time because of the 
proposal for a Federal general sales tax. It 
points to the fact that many States already 
have this type of taxation, and fears that, if 
the Federal Government enters the field, the 
total of sales taxes will be too much for the 
underprivileged, who pay more than their 

of such “regressive” taxes. 

The American Federation of Labor urge for 

a conference comes late—too late presumably 
to be of much help in determining what our 
Federal taxes shall be for this year and next. 
It is a good suggestion just the same and 
should be acted on by Congress. Even in 
these busy war days, it should be possible to 
spare a bit of time to go into a matter which, 
as taxes rise, is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. No really fair tax program can be 
evolved by any government until the whole 
field is divided, with no two levels levying 
taxes on the same things at the same time. 
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Uncle Sam and Job Insurance 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKi 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of March 21, 
1942: 

UNCLE SAM AND JOB INSURANCE 

Many Wisconsin people—employers, labor 
leaders, and others—have written Members of 
Congress and of the administration to pro- 
test Federalization of unemployment com- 
pensation. They know that the Wisconsin 
plan, which effects job stabilization through 
segregated accounts under experience rating, 
would be lost if the Federal Government 
should assume control. They are rightly 
alarmci at that prospect. 

A number of these Wisconsin people have 
now received answers from Washington. 
Nearly all these answers include what is 
apparently felt to be the final and incontro- 
vertible argument—unemployment is na- 
tional and does not follow State lines, there- 
fore unemplorment compensation must also 
be national to be effective. 

Let’s analyze that argument a bit. 

It is true, of course, that, while employ- 
ment may drop more in one locality than in 
another, unemployment tends in the long 
run to be general. One section may feel a 
depression earlier than another, but after a 
while differences in the incidence of unem- 
ployr :ent are small. 

The first part of the Federal argument is, 
therefore, roughly true. 

It does not follow, however, that, because 
unemployment tends to be national, the 
remedy has to be national. Disease and pov- 
erty tend also to be national afflictions, but 
a federally handled attack cn these problems 
would be needlessly costly and needlessly 
complicated. 

The reason for this is simple. While the 
problem may be national, the people and 
their circumstances differ from State to State 
and from community to community. What 
would be an effective remedy in one place 
might not be at all effective in another. A 


distant control means an “average” control. 


Distant administrators are not interested in 
local differences and could not discover them 
if they had the interest. 

Relief, needed everywhere to some degree 
in the country, is today a local responsibility. 
It is fortunate that it is, for what is adequate 
relief in Florence County, Wis., would by no 
means be adequate in New York City. Flor- 
ence County, with financia assistance from 
higher up, can do for ite people what will be 
best for those people, all things considered. 
There can and should be some dictation of 
standards, but the job belongs at home—for 
efiectiveness as well as for economy. 

In unemployment compensation Wisconsin 
has elected to stress job stabilization rather 
than indemnification for job loss, although it 
pays as well as most other States when jobs 
are actually lost. Wisconsin has accom- 
plished to an astonishing degree the job sta- 
bilization it set out to accomplish. It was 
able to do so because of the nature of its 
people and because of the nature of its indus- 
tries. Both employers and organized labor, 
when the advantages of the Wisconsin plan 
were understood, united to put them over. 

The Wisconsin plan might not work in some 
other States. It might not work nationally. 
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But it works here. It is what we want. It 
better suits our conditions than any other 
plan. It actually decreases seasonal and other 
lay-offs, greatly increasing the annual income 
of thousands of workers. That is a worth- 
while accomplishment. 

It would be folly to federalize and thus lose 
these benefits when we would gain no others. 
It would be folly to federalize when it is per- 
fectly clear that our loss would not mean gain 
for others. 


Telegram From Carpenters’ Local Union 
No. 1098, Baton Rouge, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday, I received a telegram from Mr. 
R. O. Middleton, secretary of the Baton 
Rouge Building Trades Council, sug- 
gesting the possibility of civil war in the 
event certain legislation were passed by 
the Congress. This telegram and my 
reply were placed in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp that same date—Saturday, March 
28, 1942. eens 

Today I am in receipt of a resolution 
adopted by the Carpenters Loca! Union, 
No. 1098, Baton Rouge, La., as set forth 
in a telegram from Mr. J. D. Weaver, 
business manager for said local and vice 
president Louisiana State Council of Car- 
penter., A. F. of L. affiliate. This resolu- 
tion and this telegram I am convinced 
represents the true sentiments of this 
membership. 

I know personally most of the mem- 
bers of organized labor in my home city 
of Baton Rouge and, in fact, throughout 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent. Many of these men are warm 
personal friends of mine and I honor 
their friendship. I have visited in their 
homes and they in mine. They are 
typical of the finest type of American 
manhood to be found anywhere. Many 
of them served in defense of our country 
during the last war—some of them were 
with me in France. Their sons and 
younger brothers are today serving in 
our armed forces in defense of our coun- 
try. Like all real Americans they are 
men of strong convictions which they will 
maintain within the framework of our 
laws and Constitution. I will always de- 
fend these people from any attack made 
to me or in my presence that would 
impugn their loyalty and patriotism. 

The telegram which I have received 
from Carpenters Locai Union, No. 1098, 
Baton Rouge, through their business 
manager, Mr. J. D. Weaver, is, I believe, 
typical of the sentiments entertained by 
organized labor throughout my section. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks, I ask that this tele- 
gram be published in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The telegram in question reads as 
follows: 








BaTon Rovce, La., March 29, 1942. 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERs, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Carpenters Local 
Union, No. 1098, Baton Rouge, consisting of 
some 700 members who reside throughout the 
Sixth District, «nd I was authorized to wire 
same to you and ask that it be read on the 
floor of the House: 

“Be it hereby resolved, to wit: 

“Whereas one man, namely, R. O. Middle- 
ton, allowed himself to wire Congressman 
Sanvers to the effect that unless certain bills 
were voted down there woud result a civil 
war, we wish to state that this is one man’s 
opinion and not the opinion of organized 
labor in this section. 

“Whereas certain bills, namely House bills 
6790, 6792, 6795, and 6796, we do not feel are 
necessary at this time, we are asking the 
entire House to vote them down, but shou'd 
the great Congress of these United States see 
fit to pass said bills, we of the United Broth- 
erhood as good, true American citizens will 
gladly abide by the rulings of our Govern- 
ment. We are proud of organized labor, we 
are proud of Louisiana, and we are proud to 
be Americans, and will do anything to fur- 
ther the fight for victory at this time.” 

Trust that the above resolution will clear 
up any thought that Louisiana, expecially 
the Sixth District, is made up of anything but 
good, true, law-abiding American citizens. 

I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
Jay D. WEAVER, 
Business Manager, Carpenters Local 
Union, No. 1098, and Vice Presi- 
dent, Louisiana State Council of 
Carpenters, American Federation 
of Labor Affiliate. 





Bob Sikes’ Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to commend my colleague, 
Bos SIKEs, for his work as a Member of 
Congress. Older Members in point of 
service know well the problems and dif- 
ficulties with which every new Member is 
confronted, and it is to his credit that 
in spite of these handicaps Bos Srikes has 
rendered able service to his district and 
to the Nation. 

People cutside the Nation’s Capital 
sometimes fail to bear in mind the fact 
that the House of Representatives is 
made up of 435 Members. A new Mem- 
ber must get acquainted with his ccl- 
leagues. He must know how to work in 
harmony with them on matters of na- 
tional interest and yet be able to com- 
pete with them for projects his district 
needs. He must learn his way about the 
numerous bureaus and commissions 


which make up our complicated Govern- 
ment. 

But ahead of these things he must 
know his own district and understand the 
prollems of his people. 


He must bear in 
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mind the fact that every industry, every 
activity, and all the people are entitled to 
representation. In Florida is found agri- 
culture in every type from fruit and vege- 
table growing to livestock and general 
farming. Along the coast is found a 
great seafoods industry, vacation areas, 
shipping, and sport fishing. Timber and 
naval stores remain important. Manu- 
facturing varies from textiles to pulpwood 
and paper. There are the newspaper and 
radio industries, colleges, and the Army 
and Navy training centers. All of the 
normal] types of business are represented. 

A Member must carefully study each of 
these diverse activities. He must know 
their particular problems. Otherwise he 
cannot properly discuss their problems 
and fight their battles. He must carry on 
correspondence of hundreds of letters 
each day with the people of his district, 
and rarely does he fail to have delega- 
tions or visitors in his office from home. 
A Congressman must %2 on the job early 
and stay late. 

Only threugh e¥yerience and long 
service does a Cong.‘essman really come 
into his own and become able to represent 
his district to the fullest extent of. his 
ability. 

Despite the difficulties which a new 
Congressman must overeome, Bos SIKES 
stands well in the esteem of his colleagues 
and has gained recognit' .n in official cir- 
cles. It was a tribute o os character 
and ability that he was p.aed upon the 
important Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which was charged with the responsibility 
for the passage of such outstanding legis- 
lation as the Lease-Lend Act and revision 
of the Neutrality Act. 

Through this assignment, Srxges gained 
in a short time a wide knowledge of con- 
gressional legislative prccedure. His 
first speech on the floor of the House 
was made in support of the lease-lend 
measure soon after he took the oath of 
office. In that long, hard fight, Sixes 
established himself as a supporter of 
President Roosevelt’s policies and won 
his spurs in parliamentary debate. 
Shortly after the passage of the Lease- 
Lend Act SIKEs got passed the first of his 
own bills. It was a measure for the 
simplification of the agricultural pro- 
gram and it received fine support both 
from Democrats and Republicans. 

Sixes has established himself as a 
hard-working, cooperative Member of 
Congress, with a good record of accom- 
plishments for his district. I am glad 
to compliment him on these accomplish- 
ments. 

In the field of Federal appropriations 
directly benefitting the Third District of 
Florida, my information is that over-all 
expenditures or authorizations during 
the past 15 months approximate $40,- 
000,000. 

Northwest Florida is now regarded as 
one of the important areas in Amer- 
ica’s war program. Army and Navy 
air-training centers at Pensacola, Val- 
pariso, and Tallahassee have been ex- 
panded greatly and further expansions 
are still in pregress. A huge new gun- 
nery school has been built at Panama 
City. Two additional air bases are 
scheduled for construction at cities 
whose names cannot yet be divulged. 
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In his work, Srxes has also stressed 
activities important in civilian pursuits, 
and highly valuable for the sound de- 
velopment of his district. They include 
a rural-housing program, municipal- 
housing projects, school buildings, need- 
ed utilities, R. E. A. extensions, the first 
food-stamp plan to be operated in a rural 
county in Florida, Federal aid for roads 
and bridges. a dog fly eradication pro- 
gram. and a rural work conservation 
program intended to take pecple off re- 
lief and place them back on the farms. 

He has encouraged industries to lo- 
cate in his district, fought for more 
liberal cash-crop quotas for farmers, and 
was one of the first to urge a further 
development of our coastal waterway 
and Gulf port systems as a means for 
expediting essential shipments in the war 
program and circumventing U-boat raids. 

Srkes has consistently urged an im- 
proved pension prcgram with more lib- 
eral payments for the aged, whose plight 
he keenly feels. In legislative debate he 
is found »n the side of the little fellow. 

Ido not attempt to list all of Bos S1xgs’ 
activities fcr his district. Naturally 
many of them are not known to me. But 
because of close association with him, I 
have learned of much of his work. He 
has shown that although a new Member 
of Congress finds himself in a strange 
environment and is confronted with 
many difficulties, he can make his efforts, 
his character, and his personality appre- 
ciated. Experience will strengthen and 
season him. 

The membership of Congress generally 
likes and admires Bos Srkes. All of us 
respect and have confidence in him. 
Many predict for him a long and distin- 
guished servic® in this body, because of 
the good judgment of his constituents. 





The People and Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I am inserting here- 
with a very interesting editorial from the 
Minneapolis Star Journal of March 21, 
1942: 


THE PEOPLE AND CONGRESS 


It is fashionable lately to roast, deride, and 
belittle Congress. 

That’s a periodic national pastime, but 
there is more of it just now than usual, and 
it is coming from some quarters which ought 
to use criticism with a little more discrim- 
ination—including the administration itself. 

To be sure, Congress is an unwieldy and 
imperfect instrument of the people’s will. It 
often translates that will ineptly, because its 
actions are necessarily compromises—be- 
tween what different groups of the people 
want; or Between what the people as a whole 
want and what the administration wants; or 
between what the people and the adminis- 
tration want and what it is practical to 
try to get. 
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But the cause of free and efficient popular 
government—even in times iixe these when 
swift, well-focused action is needed—is not 
helped by indiscriminate yowling at and be- 
littlement of the legislative branch of govern- 
ment as an institution. It would be a sorry 
day for us if we abandon faith in Congress, 
as a political institution, and decided that 
the people, or the executive branch of gov- 
ernment, ought to go around it rather than 
through it to achieve their ends. 

Congress will be more responsive if every 
citizen will think of it more in terms of his 
Representative and his Senator, and if he 
will do what lies within his power to make 
sure that the representation of his own dis- 
trict and State is as wise and good as he can 
make it. 

Abraham Lincoln said: 

“In any future great national trial, com- 
pared with the men of this era we shal; have 
as weak and as strong, as silly and as wise, 
as bad and as gocd.” 

Write your Congressman, by all means. 
Let him know what you are thinking—what 
you want. Don't sign round robins to him, 
or depend on groups to which you belong to 
translate your opinion to him along with the 
opinions of a thousand or a hundred thou- 
sand others. And if he doesn’t suit you, make 
sure you have a chance to vote for some- 
body, at the first opportunity, who does. 

But don’t just condemn Congress or think 
you'll be better represented if Congress is 
brought into disrepute or short-circuited or 
abolished. 


Assurances From Canada—Premier Hep- 
burn’s Ill-Conceived Remarks Not Rep- 
resentative of Dominion Government’s 
Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a letter from the Hunorable 
George T. Fulford, a member of the 
Parliament of Canada. In view of the 
remarks disparaging the United States 
Navy which recently were attributed to 
Premier Hepburn, of Ontario, i feel that 
Mr. Fulford’s cordial expression and 
assurances of admiration and ccopera- 
tion in our joint war effort will be well 
received by the Members of the House. 
It is most gratifying to learn that Pre- 
mier Hepburn’s views are not shared by 
the responsible officials of the Dominion 
Government. 

The letter follows: 

House oF COMMONS, CANADA, 
Ottawa, March 18, 1942. 
The Honorable Vincent F. HARRINGTON, 
Congressman for Iowa, United States 
Congress, Washington, D. C., United 
States of America. 

Dear Sir: Recently I noticed in the Toronto 
Star certain remarks attributed to you re- 
garding the unfortunate statements of Pre- 
mier Hepburn, of Ontario For your infor- 
mation, I wish. sir, to make it qtite clear 
that Hepburn, as Premier of Ontario, occu- 
pies exactly the same position as a Governor 
of any one of your 48 States. The Prime 


Mackenzie King, occupies the same position 
as your President, and I can assure you that 
there is no one in Canada who has a higher 
regard than he for the magnificent war effort 
of the United States. 

There are nine Provinces in Canada, each 
with its own premier, and the remarks of 
these men can in no way reflect the true 
attitude of the Federal Government, which is 
located here in Ottawa. I might say that as 
a member of Parliament I am in exactly the 
same position as you are as a Member of the 
House of Representatives in your country. 
We are a true democracy in Canada, and 
although an integral part of the British Em- 
pire—a fact of which we are very proud—we 
are, nevertheless, completely and entirely 
autonomous. Our greatest desire at the pres- 
ent time is to work in closest harmeny with 
all the United Nations, and once and for all 
obliterate the forces of evil led by Adolf 
Hitler. I can vouch for the fact that every 
thinking Canadian admires and respects all 
that your great country has done, is doing, 
and will do in the future. 

I trust that I have made myself clear, and 
that you will not hold Canada responsible 
for the ill-conceived remarks of one M. F. 
Hepburn, Premier of the Province of Ontario. 

Yours very truly, 
Gerorce T. FULForD, 
Member of Parliament for Leeds, 


Cotton Farmers and Margarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Progressive Farmer for February 
1942: 


COTTON FARMERS AND MARGARINE 


Probably nothing has alarmed the Dairy 
Federation so much as the growing support 
of margarine by southern cotton farmers. 
Seeking to reverse this trend toward public 
support of margarine throughout the South, 
the dairy group is endeavoring to prove that 
margarine is of infinitesimal financial impor- 
tance to the cotton farmers of the South. It 
compares the income southern farmers re- 
ceive from dairy products with an estimated 
credit to margarine for the cottonseed oil 
that it consumes. As presented by the Dairy 
Federation, the advantage lies heavily on the 
side of dairy products. Therefore, says the 
dairy group, since southern farmers get more 
dollars from dairy products than from cotton- 
seed oil that goes into margarine, they should 
join the deirymen in destroying the marga- 
rine industry. 

It is obvious to all but this fanatical dairy 
group that the mere fact that one industry 
is larger than the other is not a sound rea- 
scn why the lesser industry should be de- 
stroyed. Therefore, even though the Progres- 
Sive Farmer admits that dairying brings 
southern agriculture more dollars tha. mar- 
garine, we shall continue to oppose the self- 
ish and unethical attacks of the dairy group 
on an important outlet for cottonseed oil. 

But the margarine industry is by no means 
so unimportant to cotton farmers as these 
rabid dairy partisans would lead us to be- 
lieve. The average farmer in the Cotton 
States knows full well what it means to be 


Minister of Canada, the Right Honorable W.L. | able to sell cottonseed. Many years, its sale 
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ts to his family those few extras 
which his house and home afford. On many 
occasions it is the only income not tied up at 
the bank but still of sufficient sum to do 
some good with. 

The amount of money received for cotton- 
seed is, to the greatest degree, dependent 
upon the market price of cottonseed oil and 
other food fats. Surely, then, consumption, 
supply, demand, and new outlets for cotton- 
seed oil are the things toward which the 
farmer must look for the answer to probable 
values of cottonseed. What then, does the 
use of margarine mean in this picture? 
How much cottonseed oil is used, and can be 
used, by this new spread-for-bread? 

Into the manufacture of the 346,000,000 
pounds of margarine produced last season 
went 146,207,861 pounds of crude cottonseed 
oil. Now, let us see how many acres it would 
normally take to produce that much oil: 

Since the plow-up campaign of 1933, each 
acre of cotton has produced an average of: 
(1) 288 pounds of lint, (2) 325 pounds of 
seed for crushing purposes, and (3) 87 pounds 
of seed for planting and feed. 

Each acre has produced an average of 51 
pounds of crude cottonseed oil from the 325 
pounds of seed. Therefore it has required 
2,866,822 acres of lan« to produce the cotton- 
seed oil used by the margarine industry in 
the 1940-41 fiscal year. 

Cottonseed-oil products from nearly 3,000,- 
000 acres of land is enough to swing cotton- 
seed prices throughout the South either up 
or down and thus affect the farmers’ income 
materially. But the South has only begun to 
realize the value of this outlet for one of its 
major raw materials. There is potentially a 
great market for margarine It is conserva- 
tive to estimate that in the not-too-distant 
future, the margarine industry will be able to 
use nearly half of all the cottonseed oil pro- 
duced in the United States. 

It is safe to assume that with further edu- 
cation of the American public and with the 
removal of discriminatory taxes against the 
products, consumption of margarine should 
easily reach a per capita use of 10 pounds. 
When the market for margarine reaches this 
figure, it will take nearly 532,000,000 pounds 
of cottonseed oil to make it. To produce 
that much cottonseed oil would require 10,- 
528,000 acres of land, or nearly one-half last 
year’s cotton acreage. That then, is the po- 
tential market for cottonseed oil in mar- 
garine. 


Bureaucracy in W:rtime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no question about the need of 
leadership in wartime. The best-trained 
and experienced men in America are 
needed for responsible positions in our 
Government. None other should be con- 
sidered. 

I am sure that all of us will want to 
give serious consideration to an editorial 
in the Washington Evening Star of 
March 28, 1942, dealing with this sub- 
ject. This editorial quotes from an 
article from Wayne Coy, who has a posi- 
tion in the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement. 

The editorial is as follows: 








INEFFICIENT BUREAUCRATS 


Wayne Coy, liaison officer for the Office for 
Emergency Management, has added a signifi- 
cant chapter to the criticism of governmental 
bureaucracy and its adverse effect on the 

rosecution of the war. 

Writing in the April issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly, Mr. Coy points out that maladmin- 
istration in Washington can affect the out- 
come of the war as much as anything soldiers 
and sailors may do. And he leaves no doubt 
as to his conviction that maladministration is 
present in abundance. , 

In Mr. Coy’s judgment, bureaucratic inef- 
ficiency has permeated the administrative set- 
up, although in aggravated form it probably 
is the exception rather than the rule. Singled 
out for special criticism were assistant secre- 
taries who have spent time maneuvering for 
control of new authority, lackadaisical recep- 
tion clerks at the War Department, and Gov- 
ernment lawyers who go about their business 
with a degree of caution and time-consuming 
precision calculated to prevent minor errors 
at the cost of losing a war. 

The remedy, he says, lies in organizational 
changes, shifts in personnel and in bringing 
home to all of these administrative officers 
the fact that “the enemy is upon us even 
though we cannot see his fire.” 

“Men who are aware that life depends on 
their actions,” Mr. Coy declares, “simply can- 
not continue the interminable conferences, 
the buck-passing, the jurisdictional disputes, 
the reliance on peacetime formalities that 
now are nauseatingly overabundant.” 

These accusations cannot be lightly dis- 
missed as coming from a disgruntled political 
opponent of the President, or from a well- 
meaning but uninformed critic. Mr. Coy isa 
member of the President’s official family and 
he has had ample opportunity to observe at 
first hand the deficiencies of which he com- 
plains. In these circumstances, it is to be 
hoped that his obscrvations will carry real 
weight with Mr. Roosevelt—the only one who 
has the power to take the corrective action 
which is urgently needed. 





The Farm Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
INN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from the Jefferson County 
Farm Bureau of Pine Bluff, Ark.: 


JEFFERSON COUNTY FARM EUREAU, 
Pine Bluff, Ark., March 16, 1942. 
Hon. W. F. NorreEt., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Norrett: Judging from news- 
paper reports there appears to be considera- 
ble misunderstanding by some Members of 
the Congress as to what types of farmers com- 
pose the membership of the farm bureau. 
It has been claimed by some Men bers on the 
floor that the membership of the farm bureau 
is only composed of large landowners and 
operators and is therefore not representative 

We do not know just what information you 
have in this respect, so we are taking the 
liberty of giving you a break-down of the 
paid-up membership of the Jefferson County 
Farm Bureau, which is in your congressional 
district. While we cannot speak for the other 
counties, ali of which are affiliated with the 


Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, we feel 
that our membership represents a pretty gcod 
average as to the make-up of the membership 
throughout the State. 

Since there has been rather a consistent 
effort on the part of some to discredit the 
sincerity of the Farm Bureau, we are sending 
this information to you as prima facie evi- 
dence. This information is compiled from 
our membership list, and is correct. We hope 
you will have occasion—or make one if neces- 
sary—to bring this matter to the attention 
of the House. With all the misinformation 
that has been presented to the Congress 
about this matter, certainly it is nothing 
more than fair that the facts may be known. 

The composition of our membership of 
1,178 is as follows: 

Owners and operators: 








WE rntcidatiiiinaininnrnenaedeke 172 
CRINGE ois Bais dca sine c imeem ace 12 
Share croppers: 
NE Bilin wchcindodcemnwbeninaadwie 70 
ED inthe acthsb cilia nintiaeeenrciitannimetecenipi 924 
FE I nie acm ahanandarann ainlaky 242 
NE GE dindnctncmntcanvecesonnet 936 
1178 


You will notice that 80 percent of our mem- 
bership are share croppers. 
Very truly yours, 
H. E. Truiock, Secretary. 





Automobile Dealers and Employees Should 
Have Early Congressional Considera- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to again call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the desperate plight 
of the 40.000 automobile dealers and 
their 500,000 employees throughout the 
country. I wish to urge that proposed 
legislation whirh is designed to amelio- 
rate the difficult situatior of these dealers 
and their employees be brought up for 
early consideration in Congress. This is 
a matter that should be acted upon now 
as every Jay that passes makes their sit- 
uation that much worse. 

Two measures, H. R. 6760 and H. R. 
6761, which are: designed to give these 
automobile dealers some assistance, have 
been introduced in the Hcuse by Repre- 
sentative PatmsNn, of Texas, chairman of 
the House Smal] Business Committee. H. 
R. 6761 would direct and authorize the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make loans to or direct purchases from 
dealers holding cars. I understand the 
bill has been examined by Counsel for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and that its general provisions were -ap- 
proved by him. 

The other bill, H. R. 6760, is designed 
to afford relief to dealers who have bur- 
densome leases. This measure would 
give State and Federal courts jurisdic- 
tion over leases and permit them first to 
freeze leases temporarily and to later 
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make adjustments deemed fair to both 
the dealer and the landlord. This bill 
is now pending before the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House. 

Companion bills have been introduced 
in the Senate and I am advised that most 
members of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, of which Senator Murray is 
chairman, have stated that these prob- 
lems should be given early consideration. 
Iam sure that the Patman Small Business 
Committee is pursuing the matter as 
vigorously as possible. I hope the lead- 
ership and the Members of the House 
will give the efforts of this committee 
full support and that this will be done at 
an early date. 

I have talked with many automobile 
dealers from my district. Their prob- 
lems are typical of the situation through- 
out the country. These dealers are 
highly patriotic and they made no objec- 
tion to the discontinuance of the manu- 
facture of automobiles which will ulti- 
mately put most of them out of business. 
But I think they are entirely just in their 
demand that whatever reasonable legis- 
lation can be passed to soften the shock 
that has fallen upon them, should be im- 
mediately considered by Congress and 
that the matter should not be unduly 
delayed. 

These dealers for the most part have 
on hand large stocks of automobiles. 
They are having to bear the burden of 
financing the carrying of these automo- 
biles. Under the present rationing sys- 
tem, they will not be able to dispose of 
them for several years. These dealers 
have expensive leases and fixed obliga- 
tions which will not enable them to re- 
main in business for an extended length 
of time, and yet nothing concrete has 
been done to help them in their unfor- 
tunate plight. It seems to me that the 
requests they have made are extremely 
modest. I think the Government should 
either buy the automobiles on hand and 
make arrangements with as many of the 
dealers for the storage of the automo- 
biles as may be necessary, or, in the 
alternative, the Government should 
allow the automobiles to be disposed of 
under a rationing plan that will not re- 
quire the dealer to sit by while his assets 
evaporate and thereby force him into 
bankruptcy. Furthermore, if these cars 
remain on hand for a long time, they will 
deteriorate and be of little use either to 
the Government or to a person who 
under the rationing plan is entitled to 
them. 

The bill, H. R. 6769, should be passed 
without delay. When farmers were met 
with catastrophe during the depression 
years, legislation was passed to readjust 


| their financial obligations. Similar meas- 
| ures have been made available through 





the amendments to the Bankruptcy Act 
for railroads and municipalities. The 
present situation was thrust upon the 
dealers without fault on their part. The 
discontinuance of the manufacture of 
automobiles was, of course, necessary 
for the war effort, but the dealer should 
not have to bear the entire burden for 
that act which was vitally necessary 
for munition production. The landlords 
should not expect them to continue to 
pay high rentals. Some adjustments 
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should be made. H. R. 6760 will partly 
remedy their deplorable situation. It 
will do them no good if these bills are 
passed 6 or 8 months later. They are 
gradually drying up and being forced 
into bankruptcy because some affirma- 
tive action is not taken. Some dealers 
are going to have to go out of business. 
Let us get the matter settled one way or 
the other. Those who must go out of 
business, let us make it possible for them 
to salvage what they can without forcing 
them into liquidation through bank- 
rupicy. Those dealers who can continue 
to render service by storing of Govern- 
ment automobiles and by maintenance of 
repair departments should be by law al- 
lowed to readjust their organizations toa 
status that will enable them to exist. 

Some of the dealers have machine tools 
and equipment that should be of-use to 
the Government in the manufacture of 
munitions. As to them it will of course 
be necessary for their plants to be con- 
verted and adopted to a new use. I hope 
the bill setting up a small war plant cor- 
poration which would authorize loans to 
these small plants will be passed in Con- 
gress. We must use every machine tool 
and every workshop available. The pass- 
age of this bill would be a great step in 
that direction. 

I want to read the figures and history 
of an automobile dealer in my district. 
I think this is a typical case and it shows 
the grave necessity of immediate con- 
gressional action. The name of the 
organization, financial statements, and 
any necessary figures can be furnished to 
support the claims made by this dealer 
in my district. 

Our organization came to Chattanooga on 
November 1, 1941, taking over the physical 
assets of an organization which had been in 
the automobile business in Chattanooga for 
382 years and had for the past several years 
done a gross volume of business amounting 
to one and a quarter million dollars a year. 
The new organization, with a capital invest- 
ment of $40,000, assumed, both from a busi- 
ness standpoint and from a standpoint of 
service to the public, this great responsibility, 
at the same time tying itself up to a 10-year 
lease on the preperty formerly occupied by 
the outgoing dealer at a rental of $900 per 
month, or a total of $10,800 a year, payable 
in advance on a yearly basis. The nature of 
the automobile business being of a quick 
turn-over, we were perfectly safe in so doing. 

We have cut our overhead to some extent 
by cutting from our personnel people who 
have been with us over a period of years. 
Our fixed overhead is now from $11,000 to 
$12,000 a month, and it seems impossible to 
cut it further without seriously impairing 
our possibilities of service to the public. We 
now find ourselves paying interest, insurance, 
and storage on approximately $160,000 worth 
of new merchandise for which there is no 
outlet except as allowed by the rationing 
boards. In the face of the above facts we 
are wondering what is the proper course to 
take if we are to stay open at all. 

We had hoped that maybe we could carry 
on in a smali measure with used cars being 
bought and sold, but we find that owing to 
the scare of gasoline rationing and the reality 
of tire rationing, our used-car volume has 
been cut from 125 to 175 used units per month 
to an actual sale of 26 used units in January 
and 27 used units in February. 

We are not asking for charity, only a chance 
that we shall be protected from our liabilities 





in accordance with, or the same percentage 
of, our assets that are frozen. We believe 
that our outstanding obligations should be 
put on the same percentage basis as our in- 
come, since we assumed these responsibili- 
ties on a basis of volume business, and the 
Government regulations have curtailed them 
to the point that the reaction from this state- 
ment is obvious to all who are familiar with 
the automobile business. We are asking our 
Congress and our representative to make such 
legislation as will protect us against such 
outstanding obligations, and we realize in so 
doing that probably the landowner would by 
necessity have to have the same protection 
from mortgage holders on said properties if 
there be any. 


The Road to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address, 
which I delivered in New York City on 
March 21, 1942: 


We are today engaged in a mortal combat 
with a ruthless enemy. This enemy has for 
his controlling purpose the destruction of 
everything that has been built in the last 
150 years, an enemy determined to plow under 
the civilization we know, an enemy who has 
no respect for the property of others, and 
whose determination to win is complete and 
absolute. In~spite of the patriotic and ora- 
torical outbursts of statesmen and politicians, 
that enemy is winning and we are losing. 
Today, that enemy laughs at our feeble efforts 
to protect ourselves, confident that the mil- 
lennium of tyranny is at hand, confident that 
destiny has decreed the death of all popular 
government, and that we, the United States 
of America, the arch conspirator of the age, 
can and will bow in homage and adoration to 
the self-appointed rulers of the world. His- 
tory is about to end another volume. The 
last chapter in that volume is being written 
now. We, living in the last stronghold of 
freedom, where human rights are still re- 
spected and protected, are privileged to write 
that last chapter, but just as surely as we 
are gathered here tonight, just so surely are 
we writing either our own epitaph or the 
birth certificate of a new freedom for the 
peoples of the world. The patriotism in our 
hearts translated into heroic and positive ac- 
tion is the one thing left to us, which can tip 
the scales toward the side of freedom and 
justice for all. 

Although it is immaterial now to lay the 
blame for our precarious position on any 
strata of society, yet it is well to remind our- 
selves of cur own shortcomings, so that we 
may not only avoid the pitfalls that previ- 
ously beset us, but will teach us what to avoid 
in the light of the immediate past history of 
fallen and decadent nations. Naturally, I use 
the word “we” in its all-inclusive sense. 

Everyone of us, regardless of our station 
in life, has been asleep at the switch. Twenty 
years ago we Were lulled into an unnatural 
sleep, dreaming all the while that the world 
had finally emerged from the maelstrom of 
power politics. We believed that all of the 
world heid us in the highest esteem, and 
that allies and conquered alike would go 
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their way with serenity, and that war had 
been forever erased from the face of the 
earth. We not only dreamed that dream, 
but we believed it even after we were 
awakened. While we were thus engaged in 
this unconscious nationalism, the very thing 
the’ we had fought. to eradicate reared its 
ugly head. We believed Adolf Hitler when 
he said following his march into Sudetenland, 
that that was the extent to which he de- 
sired to go, that he wanted only to relieve 
the German oppressed in the territory of 
Czechoslovakia. That was the beginning of 
the march. Of course, as citizens and as a 
Government, we denounced the conquest of 
the Scandinavian countries, and it was not 
until the fall of the Republic of France, that 
we awakened from the dream to realize that 
time and space was not the fortress we be- 
lieved them to be. 

Then came December 7, 1941, a day that 
will be remembered throughout all history, 
first, because of an unprecedented attack by 
one nation upon another while at the mo- 
ment envoys of one nation were in the capi- 
tal of the other, promising nothing save 
peace and good will. That day changed 
the course of all twentieth-century history, 
because, in the course of 1 hour, a disunited 
nation became a united nation, with the 
primary objective of the complete annihila- 
tion of those forces of the world which had 
for their weapons tyranny and ruthlessness, 
whose ultimate objective was the complete 
domination of the entire world. 

We hear :auch of complacency. One 
group blames the other. Industry blames 
labor; labor blames industry; Government 
blames both. The American people should 
tonight rise up in righteous wrath and in- 
dignation to blame all three, because all 
three have been found guilty. ‘ 

Wherein lies the guilt of industry? 

When the United States Government, 
under the leadership of the President of 
the United States, determined upon an ag- 
gressive policy of hemisphere defense, busi- 
ness was invited to accept contracts for the 
manufacture of the sinews of war. Show me 
one manufacturer who came to Washington 
in the early days of our defense pro- 
gram inquiring about the needs of the Fed- 
eral Government, and displaying a willing- 
ness to do a job, and I will show you a 
hundred who veered away from the very 
idea of giving up a part of their plant for 
this purpose. It can even be shown that 
many firms refused contracts because they 
were sure that the people of the United 
States would never again permit this coun- 
try to engage in a war, and with that cer- 
tainty, they wanted to be in a position to 
keep their own lines open, and continue 
the manufacture of products for domestic 
consumption. Many businessmen advised 
their Representatives in Congress that the 
Federal Government would have to offer 
an inducement, and in most cases, a com- 
pensatory inducement, for them to even 
consider a change. This is no idle talk, be- 
cause any man who occupied the respons’ble 
position of a Representative in Congress 
during the past 5 years has ample evidence 
in his letter files of the charge that is made. 

Wherein lies the guilt of labor? 

During the past 10 years, labor has risen 
from a commodity status to a service status. 
It had been held in subjection to the point, 
that, in 1932, a revolt of the masses occurred. 
Since that time, labor has risen as a service, 
and quite properly so, but unless it can di- 
vorce itself soon from those who are using it 
as a pawn for their own aggrandizement, it 
will again be relegated to the status of a com- 
modity, and no right-thinking American 
citizen wants that to occur. Honest men may 
differ, not on the position of labor in humaz 
society, but in the method to be used to at« 
tain that equilibrium so necessary for the 








preduction of war matériel. In peace, it 1s 
entirely legitimate for industry and labor to 

r for advantage. In war, it is equally 
legitimate for the Government, which after 
all is the people of the United States, to see 
to it that neither spar for an advantage, but 
be obliged to act in perfect harmony looking 
only toward the one goal, the winning of an 
all-out war. A patriotic American work:ng- 
man needs no inducement in order to prove 
his patriotism. He dces insist upon equal 
treatment under the law, no more and no 
less. : 

Therefore, it is high time that a very defi- 
nite wartime labor policy not only be framed, 
but energetically lived up to. The important 
thing now is not hours of labor. The impor- 
tant thing now is total production so that our 
sons, who are going out on the far-flung bat- 
tlefields of the world, risking their lives 4 
hours of the day, may know that the folks at 
home are not only cheering them on, but 
working like madmen to preduce the things 
they need to defend themselves with. 

Wherein lies the guilt of Government? 

For the past few years the Government in 
Washington, and I am a small] part of it, has 
been dangling the gold of Midas before an 
unwary public, not realizing that the sword 
of Damocles was hanging perilously close to 
the thread between life and death. Spending 
and more spending was the watchword, and 
be it said tor the defense of Congress, the 
American people, at least most of them, felt 
that there was no limit to the capacity of 
this cornucopia in the Treasury of the United 
States. However, the frailties of man were 
clearly shown in the huge appropriations 
made by the Congress of the United States, 
which listened only to the pieas of organized 
minorities for pork and more pork. A case 
was made for the farmer, for labor, for the 
businessman, for the social security of all 
men, but the case for the soundness of the 
structure known as the United States of 
America was not made, much less considered. 
Boondoggling was rampant then and is worse 
today Weare still issuing pamphlets on the 
love life of a bullfrog, and fiddling while 
civilization is being burned at the stake. 
Buildings are being erected probably for the 
purpose of getting officeholders from out of 
the rain. Bureaus have been set up that 
have no earthly use except for the housing 
of political pap, and whet pap some of it is! 
Just the other day a manufacturer came to 
Washington who was in need of a small 
amount of copper to complete a given job 
so that he could clear out his plant for de- 
fense contracts. He came into the office of 
a@ bureau chief and told this chief of his 
absolute need for 10 tons of copper. The 
chief replied that that would be an easy mat- 
ter to secure. Thereupon, the businessman 
said, “Do you realize how many pounds that 
is?” The chief was stumped, turned to his 
secretary and asked, “How many pounds are 
there in a ton of copper?” 

Another incident, which at first blush is 
funny, but upon second thought is fright- 
ful. About 5 weeks ago, another business- 
man came intc the office of a bureau, which 
has since been merged with another, and 
told of his need for 40 tons of brass. The 
Government official said he could probably 
get an A-1:priority rating, but that he would 
first have to find out where the largest min- 
eral deposits of brass might be found. 

Unless this wanton waste of wealth is 
stopped and stopped immediately, our sons 
need not continue their fight for freedom, 
because not even freedom wiil b2 left when 
the last shot is fired. Your Representatives 
in Congress need to be aroused, and it seems 
as though there may be only one method 
left to arouse them now, and that is for the 
American people to get tough, promising 
their legislators that if they vote for this or 
that useless appropriation, they would meet 
them with a brass band at the polls next 
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November and retire them forever from pub- 
lic office. 

Every one of us needs to be awakened to 
the grave peril that confronts this Nation. 
We need to be told again and again of the 
humilating defeats that we have suffered in 
the first 3 months of this war. We need to 
be told that we can lose this war, and are 


consistently losing it now. We cannot pride _ 


ourselves on the fact that we have never lost 
a war. History shows that in all of our past 
wars, something has intervened to bring 
about victory, something outside of the mili- 
tary strength of this great country. That 
was true in the Revolution, that was true in 
the War of 1812, that was true in the Mexi- 
can War, that was true in the Spanish- 
American War, and that was true in the first 
World War. Today, however, it is equally 
true that the two oceans, which up to now 
had been considered fortresses of incalcula- 
ble strength are mere hihgways for all kinds 
of engines of destruction, and our enemies 
lie off the coast on both sides of the country. 

Recently, the brilliant director of all ‘var 
production, Donakl M. Nelson, appealed to 
the American people, and particularly to in- 
dustry and labor, for a 168-hour workweek 
for every plant and machine. He asked for 
maximum production. He was applauded 
from one end of the country to the other. I 
was interested in an editcrial following that 
address to the Nation, which was a very 
timely one. It bears repetition here, in an- 
swer to the question, “Can we get this neces- 
sary industrial output?”: 

“Not on the present basis—not under the 
psychology of recent years. 

“Not until we quit thinking in terms of 
less work for more money. 

“Not while there is greater concern about 
overtime pay than overtime production. 

“Not while farmer politicians are more in- 
tested in higher prices than raising more 
essentials. 

“Not while Government bureaus—created 
to meet a depression emergency that is 
ended—continue to grab for themselves 
money needed for armaments. 

“Not while an army of Federal press agents 
clamors to promote and perpetuate activities 
that have no present need or value. 

“Not while Congressmen try to put over 
useless canals and river schemes and take up 
the time of defense officials clamoring for 
factories and contracts as if war were a great 
gravy train. 

“Not while Work Projects Administration, 
despite a shortage of labor, seeks to carry on 
projects which it doesn’t have the men to 
perform or the need for performing. 

“Not while the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration 
stretch greedy hands for funds to pamper 
young men who ought to be in the armed 
forces or the war plants. 

“Not while strikes hamper war production, 
despite a solemn promise that they would 
stop. 

“Not while the life-and-death need for un- 
interrupted production is used as a weapon 
to put over the closed shop. 

“Not while double time is demanded for 
Sunday work which is only part of a 40-hour 
week. 

“Not while a man can’t be employed on an 
Armv project or in a plant until he pays $20 
to $50 cr more to labor racketeers. 

“Not while criminal gangs control employ- 
ment and allocation of men to work on the 
Normandie and the other ships along New 
York’s vast water front. 

“Not while fifth columnists are pampered 
and enemy aliens move freely in defense areas. 

“Not while the grim job of preparing our 
home communities against air raids and sab- 
otage is gummed up with a lot of highfalutin, 
boon-doggling, social-service activity. 

“Not while pressure blocs clamor for higher 
benefits, bounties, and pensions. 
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“We will not get maximum production, in 
short, unless, first, we fully realize our awful 
peril; and, second, get over the gimmes of 
recent years. 

“Gimme shorter hours; gimme higher 
wages; gimme bigger profits; gimme more 
overtime; gimme less work; gimme more 
pensions; gimme greater crop _ benefits; 
gimme more appropriations and patron- 
age; gimme plants for my congressional dis- 
trict; gimme fees and dues to work for 
Uncle Sam; gimme ham’n eggs; gimme share- 
the-wealth; gimme $30 every Thursday. 

“France had the gimmes, too—had them 
till the Germans were too close to Paris. 
Then everybody went frantically to work— 
too iate. 

“France has no gimmes today—except 
gimme food for my baby; gimme a place to 
lay my head; gimme death.” 

Many of the hardships man has endured 
are brought upon himself, and that is espe- 
cially true of war and the depressions which 
usually follow the mass destruction of men 
and things. For many years there has hung 
on the right wall of the rotunda of our Na- 
tional Capitol, as you enter from the House 
side, a beautiful mural depicting De Soto’s 
discovery of the Mississippi, where he was 
buried. Bancroft, speaking of that discovery, 
said, “He traveled across half a continent in 
search of gold, and all he found was his burial 
place.” While the profit motive is the main- 
spring of human action and private enter- 
prise the foundation of a democratic way of 
life, it has been difficult for men and nations 
to put into actual practice a fundamental 
principle of the English common law, found- 
ed, of course, upon the ethical teachings of 
the Bible, that a man must so use his own as 
not to injure another. 

Future historians, after describing the 
search-of-gold policy which actuated the na- 
tions of the world, including particularly our 
own, following the Versailles Treaty, will then 
record the many popular misconceptions 
which preceded the new World War and have 
marked its various phases. The first danger- 
ous error was that everybody remembered how 
terrible the last war was and, therefore, as- 
sumed Hitler was just bluffing. Then we had 
the misconception of what autumnal rains 
would do to the German armies in Poland, the 
phony war period while Germany was gather- 
ing strength to move through the Low Coun- 
tries and overwhelm France, the invincibility 
of the so-called best-in-the-world French 
Army, the inability of England to survive after 
Dunkerque, the unwillingness of Hitler to 
fight on his eastern front while still engaged 
on the western, the inability of the Russians 
to trade blows with the Germans, and last but 
not least, the dangerous fallacy so widespread 
in this country that Congress could vote for 
@ war program and the deed was done. 

But there are some in the South who re- 
member the South Carolina fire eater who 
proudly proclaimed in the spring of 1861, “We 
can beat the Yankees with cornstalks.” The 
same southern leader, later, running for pub- 
lic office, after the South had been over- 
whelmed, not because it lacked bravery or 
military genius, was reminded of his previous 
boast, to which the colonel replied, “My 
friends, I did make that statement, but the 
damned Yankees wouldn't fight us with corn- 
stalks.” 

Let there be no more talk about Army 
morale. Let our concern be with those who 
do not wear the uniform. While condemn- 
ing communism, on the one hand, and na- 
tional socialism, on the other, let us be frank 
enough to admit that in Russia, as weil as 
in Germany, they have a faith and are willing 
to die for it. We believe the democratic way 
of life to be the best, but hesitate about 
sacrificing for its maintenance. We believe 
the Christian faith to be the true faith, yet 
hesitate to die for it. When men on far- 
flung battle fronts are falling like leaves in 
wintry weather and untimely graves are being 
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dug in every corner of the earth, the heart 
of man grows callous and faith in God be- 
comes the major casualty of the conflict. 

Since the last bastion for freedom and 
human rights lies down the road America has 
traveled during the last 150 years, it behooves 
every one of us to cast aside our prejudices 
and our fears, our greed and selfishness, our 
pocketbooks and our lives, if need be, to give 
everything we have, no matter what the cost, 
so that when the flags of the United Nations 
are furled to the mast over the oppressed 
peoples of the world we will know that we 
have traversed the only road to peace. 


Presidential Tenure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing article by David Lawrence, from the 
United States News, for March 2v, 1942: 

PRESIDENTIAL TENURE 
(By David Lawrence) 


CANADIAN SYSTEM HAS WORKED WELL-—RENEWAL 
OF SUGGESTION FOR CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND<- 
MENT TO PROVIDE THE UNITED STATES WITH 
A SYSTEM THAT WILL MAKE CONGRESS AND 
THE EXECUTIVE INSTANTLY RESPONSIBLE TO 
THE PEOPLE 


(President Roosevelt has just entered his 
tenth year as Chief Executive. But Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King of Canada is serving 
his sixteenth year. Canada has the right of 
removal and Mr. King has been out of office 
twice during a span of 21 years. The exist- 
ence of this right makes for efficient govern- 
ment even though the power of removal is not 
often exercised. This editorial is as pertinent 
today as when first published.) 

Now that the 1938 election campaign is 
over, the Mation looks toward 1940. 

The issue is not, as so many people sup- 
pose, whether Franklin Roosevelt should have 
a third term but whether any President should 
serve the people for 12 years or even more. 

If we can look at the matter dispassion- 
ately—and in a question of such grave im- 
portance, personalities should be brushed 
aside—the query is whether 12 years is too 
long a period of service for any man at the 
head of the Government of the United States. 
(From the United States News of November 7, 
1938.) 


Is 12 years’ service too long for a President? 


Viewed impersonally, why should we object 
to a term of 12 years for a President when we 
applaud the man who can serve four or even 
five terms as the Governor of a large State? 

Why do we speak so approvingly of a United 
States Senator who is elected and reelected to 
serve five terms, or 30 years? 

It certainly cannot be that we object to a 
particular period of years. Rather do our ob- 
jections go directly to the powers of the Pres- 
idency For my part I am as strongly opposed 
to the autocratic powers in a single term of 
4 years as I am to the exercise of those powers 
for an 8-year or 12-year term. 

Once you strike at the root of the problem 
and correct the weakness in our system of 
Executive domination, that moment you 


readily settle the question of Presidential 
tenure. 

To put it another way, there can be little 
objection to any man serving the American 
people as Chief Executive for 12 years or even 
16 years, provided the American people can 
recall such a President at any time that he 
ceases to serve the interests of the people as 
expressed by a majority. Woodrow Wilson 
aptly said: 

“Four years is too long a term for a Presi- 
dent who is not the true spokesman of the 
people, who is imposed upon and does not 
mag, **.-4;.9 

“It seems to me that the present position 
of the Presidency in our actual system, as 
we use it, is quite abnormal and must lead 
eventually into something very different. 

“He is expected by the Nation to be the 
leader of his party as well as the Chief 
Executive officer of the Government, and the 
ccuntry will take no excuses from him. He 
must play the part and play it successfully 
or lose the country’s confidence. He must 
be prime minister, as much concerned with 
ti. —~*denee of legislation as with the just 
and orderiy vzecutior of law, and he is the 
spokesman of the Nation ... _._rything, even 
in the most momentous and most deiicate 
dealings of the Government with foreign 
nations. 

“Why in such circumstances should he be 
responsible tu no une for 4 long years? All 
the people’s legislative spokesmen in the 
House of Representatives and one-third of 
their representatives in the Senate are 
brought to book «very 2 years; why not the 
President, if he is to be the leader of the 
party and the spokesman of policy? 

“Sooner or later, it would seem, he must 
be made answerable to opinion in a some- 
what more informa] and intimate fashion— 
answerable, it may be, to the Houses whom 
he seeks to lead, cither personally or through 
a Cabinet, as well as to the people for whom 
they speak. But that is a matter to be 
worked out—as it inevitably will be—in some 
natural American way which we cannot yet 
even predict.” 

The sovereign power in America is vested 
in the people. So long as their National 
Legislature is free and unfettered, there can 
be nc dictatorship at least for more than 
4 years at a time. 

But is Congress unfettered under the pres- 
ent system, and isn’t even our plan of bien- 
nial elections a weak check on the Executive 
and one-man government rather than a pro- 
tection for popular government? 

We say that every 2 years the entire House 
of Representatives changes, if the people so 
desire. But onlv one-third of the Senate is 
up for election. What, then, is the power 
of the President in the ‘nterim? During his 
4-year term he is strcnger than two-thirds 
of the House of Representatives and stronger 
than the Senate up to the point that he 
commands one less vote than the necessary 
two-thirds to override his veto. His appoin- 
tees to policy-making offices and Presidentially 
controlled commissions and boards are not 
subject to recall for 4 years. 

So if a President can persuade by one 
means or another a simple majority of Con- 
gress to pass a law, his veto can prevent repeal 
or any modification whatsoever by amend- 
ment unless fuily two-thirds of both Houses 
concur. This is legislative rigidity with a 
vengeance. 

Such a veto power surpasses in actual po- 
tentiality the so-called tyranny of a 5 to 4 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States because at least in that instance five 
persons must concur in the decision whereas 
in the effective veto of legislation as against 
a roll call in which only one vote less than 
two-thirds of both Houses is cast, the judg- 
ment of a single personality in the White 
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House is enough to checkmate the will of the 
People. 

To me, therefore, this question of three 
terms comes up for discussion at an oppor- 
tune time when the country may well con- 
sider seriously a constitutional amendment 
which should by no means be aimed at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ambition to serve a third term 
but should permit him or anybody else to be 
elected if the people want him subject only 
to recall at any time after 2 years of tenure. 
Dual system of government has been altered 


It will be suggested at once that if the 
President can control the elections by use of 
Federal funds he can perpetuate himself in 
power and thus dictatorship can be legalized 
by constitutional method. But in any con- 
stitutional amendment permitting indefinite 
tenure and providing for recall, the power ot 
the Congress would be supreme. A President 
who refused to accede on an important meas- 
ure or policy to the wishes of a 60-percent 
majority of each House would have the choice 
of forcing a general election or else retiring 
from office whilst a successor is chosen by a 
60-percent vote of both Houses from among 
the members of the majority in Congress. 
The Cabinet, moreover, should be chosen from 
Congress, thus assuring cooperation for the 
majority in both branches as well as direct 
responsibility to the people. 

Prior to the New Deal, America struggled 
with the dual system of sovereignty and no 
leadership for a strong nationalism appeared 
except sporadically The present administra- 
tion, however, has developed in 5 years a cen- 
tralized government which has placed under 
national jurisdiction many factors of our eco- 
nomic life, such as agriculture and industry, 
wage and hour control, and the financial 
support of State and city governments. The 
dual system of States’ rights and specified 
powers for the Federal Government has been 
altered by a bloodless revolution. This 
creates new problems for us in respect to 
Presidential] tenure. 


In Great Britain people retain sovereignty 


We have been in the habit of pointing to 
England as having accepted many social re- 
forms and even a centralized government, 
but we too.often forget that Great Britain 
has a system of recall and the people there 
are at all times sovereign and not just once 
in 4 years. 

If our destiny lies in the direction of cen- 
tralization, if an enlarged nationalism is to 
be our method of dealing with perplexing 
social and economic problems of the Nation 
and the world, if the Federal Government 
must needs contro] the many operations of 
American pusiness and agriculture so as to 
attain cohesion and national unity, then the 
right way to preserve democracy in the United 
States is to remove the rigidities of Presiden- 
tial tenure altogether. 

We must, therefore, provide by constitu- 
tional amendment a system of recall which 
will permit us to get rid of an incompetent 
or misguided President at any time after 2 
years and yet enable us to retain a President 
whom the people want for as long as 12 years 
or more—a President who continuously repre- 
sents the desires of the majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

This is progressive government, fitted to 
the needs of the hour and stripped of all 
questions of personality. Such an amend- 
ment as here proposed will be accepted in 
good faith only if it makes the present in- 
cumbent of the White House subject to its 
penalties or eligible to its benefits. It is a 
truly American concept sponsored for gen- 
erations by far-seeing Americans and applied 
in an analogous way in States and cities—a 
system of recall which puts upon the elected 
executive a sense of responsibility commen- 
surate with the trust imposed in him by an 
approving electorate, 
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Nation’s Newspapers 
Governor Tugwell, of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr.PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include more editorials published by sev- 
eral of the Nation’s newspapers insisting 
in the request to remove Gov. Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, of Puerto Rico: 

[From the Rushville (Ind.) Republican] 

Rex Tugwell, formerly one of the brightest 
stars of the New Deal, who went into private 
business only to return as Governor of Puerto 
Rico. In the early days of the New Deal, 
when the social structure of the country was 
being uplifted, one of Professor Tugwell’s 
hobbies was mcdel settlements or towns in 
various parts of the country. One of these 
called Arthurdale, near Reedsville, W. Va., 
which had a great deal of publicity as a 
modern Utopia, at the time it was being con- 
structed, got some adverse publicity in Con- 
gress a few days ago when it was announced 
that the project was being liquidated at 7 
cents on the dollar, giving Uncle Sam some- 
thing like a $2,000,000 loss. 

Professor Tugwell’s regime as Governor of 
Puerto Rico has been none too happy. In 
truth, acting as Governor of this island is 
no easy job. They take their politics seri- 
ously down there, and more than one Gov- 
ernor has felt the sting of the local political 
lash. 

In the case of Professor Tugwell it is stated 
that the two major parties have gotten to- 
gether to demand his removal. Various rea- 
sons are given, and they are too voluminous 
to recount in detail here. 

One of Professor Tugwell’s critics is the 
Honcrable Bo.tivar PacAN Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico in the National 
House of Representatives. Mr. PaGAN is a 
liberal, and he is natura‘ly active in Puerto 
Rican politics. In a recent letter to the 
Washington Star, inserted in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, Mr. PacANn charged in effect 
that Professor Tugwell is planning a “new 
order” .n Puerto Rico, which is not desired by 
a majority of the people. He charges that Dr. 
Tugwell, although favcring the breaking up 
of landed estates, is suggesting their distribu- 
tion among a clique of favorites and that “the 
poor farmers and peasants do not have the 
slightest chance to get the promised areas of 
land, animals, and implements.” Mr. PaGAN 
continues that Dr. Tugwell is opposed not 
only by Puerto Ricans as represented by 
the majority party, but by “industry, agri- 
culture, labor, and businessmen, and by all 
thoughtful Puerto Ricans who do not believe 
in fanciful and impractical plans and 
dreams.” 

We know nothing about Puerto Rican 
politics, but it does seem thai Dr. Tugwell’s 
career is accompanied by turbulence. 


[From the McKeesport (Pa.) News] 
TUGWELL Faces OrriciaL Ax—Fors Hore To 
ELIMINATE PUERTO Rico GOVERNOR 

WASHINGTON, March 20.—Congress today 
headed for a red-hot row over the activities 
of Rexford Guy Tugwell, erstwhile New Deal 
“brain truster” and now Governor General of 
Puerto Rico. 

Show-down on the matter will come next 
week when the appropriation bill for the 


Insist on Removal of | Department of the Interior is brought up 


on the floor. 

This measure provides funds for the Gov- 
ernor’s salary and expenses, and a strong 
bloc in the House has given notice that it 
will seek to eliminate the Governor through 
the simple expedient of denying him any 
further public money. 

FARM PROJECTS CRITICIZED 


Bulk of the row over Tugwell rages around 
certain collective farm projects which he is 
said to have established on the tropical 
island. His opponents openly charge that 
these are communistic and contend that 
Tugwell, unsuccessful in putting over this 
type of project in this country when he was 
one of’ President Roosevelt's closest advisers, 
has shifted the activity to Puerto Rico. 

The anti-Tugwell campaign started morths 
ago with Botfvar PacAN Resident Commis- 
sioner of the islands PaGAN publicly charged 
Tugwell with “trying to set up a Communist 
new order in Puerto Rico.” 

Since then a Republican-conservative Dem- 
ocratic coalition on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has been quietly gathering data on 
Tugwell’s activities. 

DETAILS OBTAINED 


This data, which includes detailed descrip- 
tions of the-workings of the collective farm 
projects, will be used when the big push is 
made on the floor to deny further funds for 
the Governor. 

“Tugwell is just trying to put over h's radi- 
cal theories down there in Puerto Rico,” Rep- 
resentative TaBER, Republican, New York, 
ranking Republican on the Appropriations 
Committee, declared. “I dope and expect 
that when the Interior Department bill is up 
he will be eliminated.” 


[From the Bethlehem (Pa.) Globe-Times] 


ConcGcrREss Faces Hot Row Over TUGWELL— 
GOvERNOR GENERAL OF PUERTO Rico ACCUSED 
or SETTING UP A COMMUNIST NEw ORDER 


(By Griffith Bancroft) 


WASHINGTON, March 20.—Congress today 
headed for a red-hot row over the activities 
of Rexford Guy Tugwell, erstwhile New Deal 
braintruster and now Governor General of 
Puerto Rico. 

Show-down on the matter will come next 
week when the appropriation bill for the 
Department of the Interior is brought up on 
the floor. This measure provides funds for 
the Governor’s salary and expenses, and a 
strong bloc in the House has given notice 
that it will seek to “eliminate” the Governor 
through the simple expedient of denying him 
any further public money. 

Bulk of the row over Tugwell rages around 
certain “collective farm projects” which he is 
said to have established on the tropical island. 
His opponents openly charge that they are 
communistic and contend that Tugwell, 
unsuccessful in putting over this type of 
project in this country when he was one of 
President Roosevelt’s closest advisers, has 
shifted the activity to Puerto Rico. The 
anti-Tugwell campaign started months ago 
with Botivar PacAn, Resident Commissioner 
of the Islands. PaGAN publicly charged Tug- 
well with “trying to set up 2 Communist new 
order in Puerto Rico.” 

Since then a Republican-conservative 
Democratic coalition on the appropriations 
committee has been quietly gathering data 
on Tugwell’s activities. This data, which in- 
cludes detailed descriptions of the working 
of the collective farm projects, will be used 
when the big push is made on the floor to 
deny further funds to the Governor. 

“Tugwell is just trying to put over his 
radical theories down there in Puerto Rico,” 
TaBeR (Republican) New York, rankihg Re- 


| publican on the Appropriations Committee, 


' 


declared. “I hope and expect that when the 
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Interior Department bill is up he will be 
eliminated.” 


[From the Carbondale (Pa.) Leader] 
PROFESSOR TUGWELL IN PUERTO RICO 


Misfortune or at least commotion seems 
to be following the trail of the handsome 
Prof. Rex Tugwell, formerly one cf the 
brightest stars of the New Deal, who went 
into private business only to return as Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico. 

In the early days of the New Deal when 
the social structure of the country was being 
“uplifted,” one of Professor Tugwell’s hob- 
bies was model settlements or towns in 
various parts of the country. One of these, 
called Arthurdale, near Reedsville, W. Va., 
which had a great deal of publicity as a 
modern Utcpia, at the time it was being con- 
structed, got some adverse publicity in Con- 
gress a few days ago when it was anncunced 
that the project was being liquidated at 
7 cents on the dollar, giving Uncle Sam 
something like a $2,000,000 loss. 

Professor Tugweil’s regime as Governor of 
Puerto Rico has been none too happy. In 
truth, acting as Governor of this island is 
no easy job. They take their politics 
seriously down there and more than cne 
Governor has felt the sting of the local 
political lash. 

In the case of Professor Tugwell it is stated 
that the two major parties have gotten to- 
gether to demand his removal. Various 
reasons are given and they are too voluminous 
to recount in detail here. 

One of Professor Tugwell's critics is the 
Honorable Botivar PaGAN, Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico in the National 
House of Representatives. Mr. PacAnw is a 
liberal, and he is naturally active in Puerto 
Rican politics. In a recent letter to the 
Washington Star, inserted in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, Mr. PaGAN charged in effect 
that Professor Tugwell is planning a “new 
order” in Puerto Rico, which is not desired 
by a majority of the people. He charges that 
Dr. Tugwell, although favoring the breaking 
up of landed estates, is suggested their distri- 
bution among a clique of favorites, and that 
the “poor farmers and peasants do not have 
the slightest chance to get the promised 
areas of land, animals, and implements.” 
Mr. PacAN continues that Dr. Tugwell is 
opposed not only to Puerto Ricans, as repre- 
sented by the majority party, but by in- 
dustry, agriculture, labor, and businessmen, 
and by all thoughtful Puerto Ricans who do 
not believe in fanciful and impractical plans 
and dreams. 

We know nothing about Puerto Rican 
politics, but it does seem that Dr. Tugwell’s 
public career is accompanied by turbulence. 





The Women’s Army Auxi‘iary Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address made by me during the 
National Radio Forum and broadcast 
over the blue network on Monday, March 
30, 1942: 

I am very grateful to the National Radio 
Forum and to the klue network for this 
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opportunity to tell you about my bill to create 
a voluntary Women's Army Auxiliary Corps. 

This bill has the strong endorsement of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Marshall, both of whom urge its imme- 
diate passage, as they say, to make available 
the special skill and training of women. 

The idea of a women’s auxiliary organiza- 
tion, to serve with the United States Army 
in a military capacity is not a new one with 
me. So far back as the first World War, when 
I was doing war work in England and France, 
I saw the need for such an adjunct to our 
own military forces. Great Britain had an 
especially fine women’s auxiliary during that 
war. It operated smoothly, efficiently, and 
was of tremendous value in releasing able- 
bodied men for combat service—men who 
were doing work which could be done as ably 
by women. I was thrown in close contact 
with these auxiliaries, and realized how ex- 
tremely valuable they were in their appointed 
tasks Our Army in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in France borrowed more than 
2,000 of them to help in the Service of Sup- 
ply, for we had no such organization under 
military control. Their work was important 
and highly confidential. We did have many 
able women who served in a civilian capacity, 
who gave fine service but who were not under 
military control in the strictest sense of the 
word. There were dieticians, physiothera- 
pists, telephone operators, Motor Corps mem- 
bers, Red Cross workers, and many others. 
They received no compensation of any kind 
in the event they were sick or injured—and 
many were Their status was vague. The 
Army had little control over them and they 
did not have the protection and discipline of 
the Army. It was a most unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement and has been the source of much 
dissatisfaction ever since the armistice. 
Many persons have felt as I do, that these 
women who gave of their service voluntarily, 
unselfishly, patriotically, and under condi- 
tions comparable to that of the men, should 
have received pay privileges for that service. 
The knowledge of these heartbreaking cases, 
the bitterness which some of these loyal, pa- 
triotic women felt, was one of the factors in 
my plan for a Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 

The American women of today are awake to 
the danger threatening our country. They 
Want an active part in winning the war. 
They are just as eager, just as loyal, and 
patriotic as their ancestors in colonial days 
who withstood the perils and dangers of 
Indian warfare. 

The proposal for a Women’s Army Auxiiiary 
Corps has been considered soberly and ex- 
haustively by some of the largest women’s 
organizations of our country. The Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs and the 
Women’s Overseas League want to see it be- 
come a reality. The General Federatior of 
Women’s Clubs, embracing by affiliation sev- 
eral million women members, has given the 
proposal unqualified support. It recognizes 
the important part women can play in war- 
time—the countless number of jobs women 
can take over and so release able-bodied 
soldiers for combat duty. These organiza- 
tions are in perfect agreement with my feel- 
ing that the best women should be selected 
for service with the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps; that the qualifications and character 
of every applicant should be examined and 
investigated with the greatest of care before 
enrollment is permitted, so that the corps 
will be above reproach and membership in 
it a great honor. I have the utmost faith in 
of America, not only in their 
bility to serve but in their ability to serve 
and well 


the womer 


honorably 

For many years our 
Army Nurse Corps, and it has been a won- 
derful rvice. There has never been an at- 
tack upon it, nor has there been a word of 
reproach uttered against it 
now indispensable and is an honor to the 
profession it serves. 


Army has had its 


| in the corps shall not exceed 150,000. 
| state here the War Department plans to use 
| from twelve to fifteen thousand as soon as 
| it is possible to enroll and equip them. 





I wish it were possible for you to sit down 
with me and go over some of the thousands 
of letters that have come to me. It would 
impress you, as it has me, with the whole- 
hearted and spontaneous enthusiasm of the 
average American woman in doing her part 
for America. You would appreciate then, as 
I do, the sacrifices these women are ready to 
make, the comforts they are willing to forego. 
It is one of the most significant facts in our 
war effort. 

One woman wrote: 

“Deak Mrs. Rocers: I am very much in 
favor of your bill and want you to know that 
if they pass the bill, you will have the sup- 
port of a lot of young women. We have 
talked about a bill such as you introduced 
and hope it goes through. You will be able 
to understand this better when I tell you that 
I am the daughter of a soldier who was 
wounded in the last war and lingered until 
2 years ago, when he passed away. I also 
had a cousin killed at Pearl Harbor a few 
weeks ago.” 

That letter typifies the spirit of our young 
women better than anything I might say. 

In drawing up the measure, besides working 
with the personnel of our War Department, 
I conferred with a great many persons who 
had first-hand knowledge of the splendid 
women’s corps in Great Britain and Canada, 
and numerous American women and men who 
have done war work. Officers of the Canadian 
corps and the British corps told me of some 
of the difficulties encountered in bringing the 
services up to their present state of perfec- 
tion, and I have tried to take advantage of 
this information in presenting the bill. Mem- 
bers of Congress have been extremely help- 
ful. I give grateful thanks to all who have 
helped to perfect the bill. 

In order that you may understand fully all 
of the provisions of the Women's Army Auxil- 
iary Corps bill, I will explain the measure, 
section by section: 

Section 1 of the bill authorizes the Presi- 


| dent to establish and organize a Women’s 
| Army Auxiliary Corps for noncombatant serv- 
| ice with the Army of the United States. 


The 
total number of women enrolled or appointed 
I may 


Section 2 provides for the appointment of 
a director and assistant directors. There 
will be one director at Washington and nine 
assistant directors, one for each Army corps 
area. The director shall receive a salary of 
$3,000 a year, with allowances, while the 
assistants will receive $2,400 a year, with 
allowances. Their duties are to operate and 
administer the corps under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War. 

Section 3 provides for the establishment 
and maintenance of schools for the train- 
ing of candidates for officers of the corps. It 
also states that such candidates may be se- 
lected from women volunteers who are cit- 
izens of the United States and women of 
excellent character. It provides for living 
quarters, uniforms, medical and dental serv- 
ices, school supplies, and pay at the rate of 
$50 a month while the candidates are at- 
tending the school. This section is the one 
authorizing the salaries of officers. First offi- 
cers will receive $2,000 a year, second Officers 
$1,575, and third officers $1,500, together with 
allowances. 

Section 4 relates to allowances and states 
that the director and assistant directors, as 
well as each officer, shall receive allowances 
in lieu of rations at the rate of 60 cents a 
day and adequate quarters; provided that 
when adequate quarters are not furnished 
the director shall receive in lieu thereof $100 
a month, assistant directors $80 a month, and 
Officers $40 a month. This is quite in line 


The corps is with the policy of our Government in reim- 


bursing commissioned personnel where quar- 
ters are not provided. 
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Section 5 provides for the voluntary en- 
rollment of women of excellent. character in 
good physical health between the ages of 21 
and 45 years, and they must be citizens of the 
United States. Women with dependents will 
not be accepted. It also provides for certain’ 
noncommissioned grades: First leaders at 
$864 a year, leaders at $720, and junior leaders 
at $648 a year. The lowest rank in the corps 
is the auxiliary, and these will receive the 
same pay now given to a private in the United 
States Army—$21 a month for the first 4 
months of service and $30 a month there- 
after. In addition to this basic pay, auxil- 
iaries will be permitted to qualify as special- 
ists and receive additional pay therefor. This 
section of the bill provides as well for quarters 
for members, either on established Army posts, 
camps, or stations, or at any of the facilities of 
the Army established for such purposes. In 
the event that quarters are not available the 
Secretary of War may provide pay allowances 
at the rate of $1.15 per day. 

Section 6 relates to subsistence and the pay- 
ment of allowances when such is not fur- 
nished. 

Section 7 authorizes the Secretary of War to 
prescribe a form of oath and for the induc- 
tion and fingerprinting of all members of the 
corps. It sets forth that the term of service 
shall be for 1 year, with a proviso that in time 
of war such service may be extended to in- 
clude the period of the war plus ~ot to exceed 
6 months. The Secretary is also authorized 
to discharge any member for cause, disability, 
or for the convenience of the Government. 

Section 8 covers the requirements for uni- 
forms, insignia, and equipment, all of which 
will be provided in accordance with laws and 
regulations pertaining to the Army in like 
cases. 

Section 9 provides for travel allowance 
where travel is necessary and includes a pro- 
vision for travel allowance from the place of 
discharge to the place of acceptance for en- 
rolilment. This is similar to provisions used 
for travel by our Army. 

Section 10 authorizes medical and dental 
services, hospitalization, and supplies, and 
conforms as nearly as possible to similar 
services rendered to the personnel of the 
Army. It authorizes the facilities and per- 
sonnel of the Army for such services. 

Section 11 is the section relating to com- 
pensation to be paid to any member physi- 
cally injured in line of duty, and it makes 
available through the United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commissicn the same 
benefits prescribed by law for civilian em- 
ployees of the United States Government. 
Hospitalization and domiciliary care, details 
as to burial in case of death, and similar items 
are taken care of under this section. 

Section 12 states that the corps shall not 
be a part of the Army, but that it shall be the 
only women’s organization authorized to 
serve with the Army, exclusive of the Army 
Nurse Corps. Nothing in this act shall be 
construed t affect or change the Army Nurse 
Corps as it is now established. I am sure 
none of us would want that fine service of 
Colonel] Flikke and her corps disturbed in any 
way. 

Section 1s states that the corps shall be 
administered by the Secretary of War through 
the channels of command of the Army and 
regulations and orders may be issued for this 
purpose 

Section 14 pertains to disciplinary regula- 
tions, which may be promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of War 

Section 15 protects members of the corps 
who leave Government positions, enabling 
them to return after the completion of their 
service to positions of like seniority, status, 
and pay. 

Section 1c relates to the promotion of all 
grades of officers, and this will be done under 
the regulations to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of War. 

Section 17 provides for relieving members 
and recallirg them at any time during their 








period of service. When on an inactive-duty 
status, members shall not be entitled to pay 
and allowances 

Section 18 places the corps under the reg- 
ulations now in effect prescribing that it shall 
be unlawful for any person not a member of 
the corps to wear its duly prescribed uniform, 
or any distinctive part of it. This is the same 
regulation which covers the subject for the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

Section 19 piaces the ccrps under the pro- 
visions of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act. 

One extremely important thing is the plan 
to have available chaplains, both Protestant 
and Catholic, as spiritual advisers. 

That in effect is a break-down of the vari- 
ous sections of the bill. Thousands of women 
from all parts of the United States have 
written me asking for details concerning vol- 
untary enrollment. To them, and to you, let 
me say that there is no necessity for applying 
for enrollment at the present time. Appli- 
cations that have been received will be held 
in file until the bill becomes a law, but no 
preference will be given because of priority 
of application. On Tuesday, March 17, the 
House of Representatives passed the measure, 
and it is now upon tke calendar of the Senate 
awaiting the consideration of that body. To 
become law it must be passed by both Houses 
of Congress and be signed by the President. 
When this has been effected, the Secretary of 
War will issue regulations and information 
which I am sure will be carried in detail in 
all of the newspapers. Until that time it will 
not be possible for any person actually to 
enroll in the corps 

Thousands of fine American women are 
awaiting eagerly the »pportunity to serve 
their country. A very careful selection will 
be made of all applicants, for the bill pre- 
scribes very cleariy that only women of excel- 
lent character wil! be permitted to become 
members. That provision will be enforced 
most assiduously. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, and the 
Chief of Staff, General Marshall, both have 
urged enactment of the measure, stating that 
the services of the corps are needed urgently 
and vitally in our war effort. As General 
Marshall wrote, “There are innumerable 
duties now being performed by soldiers that 
actually can be done better by women.” 

There are many assignments contemplated 
for members of the corps, and I will give a 
few of them. They are: Clerks, machine 
operators, telephone, telegraph, and teletype 
operators, pharmacists, dietitians, hostesses, 
librarians, theater employees, welfare work- 
ers, post-exchange employees, and plotters, 
tellers, and supervisors in information and 
filter centers. These are but a few. With- 
out question, there will be other categories in 
which they will be used. 

The War Department has indicated that it 
wants to use about 10,000 members of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps immediately 
in the Aircraft Warning Service of the Inter- 
ceptor Command. This service now employs 
some 6,000 women in its informaticn and filter 
centers These are unpaid volunteers who 
have rendered excellent service as a patriotic 
duty. The information and filter centers are 
highly organized installations, a large part 
of which can be operated better by women 
than by men, but in time of war it is essential 
that irregular attendance and excessive turn- 
over in personnel be eliminated by subject- 
ing all such personnel to strict military super- 
vision and control. 

The Aircraft Warning Service constitutes 
one of the most fertile fields for the employ- 
ment of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 
This service requires the development of 
highly trained teams which can function un- 
der stress without the loss of a single second. 
To receive, plot, and disseminate information 
of an approaching air attack fast enough so 
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that friendly planes may intercept the enemy, 
antiaircraft be ready to fire, black-outs be en- 
forced, and the civilian organizations be ready 
is a tremendous task. The waste of 5 seconds 
may cost hundreds of lives. Many women 
volunteers have already been trained in this 
type of work, but they cannot afford to give 
it their full time. This bill will permit the 
Army to organize, uniform, and pay these 
women so that they can maintain a 24-hour 
watch over our coasts and insure us against 
surprise attacks. If this corps had been in 
existence, Pearl Harbor might have been a 
different experience. 

Many of the letters I have received have 
been from women who have been most 
anxious to do their part in war work, but who 
have been unable to do so because of finan- 
cial reasons. Because they are compelled to 
earn their own living, they have not been 
able to afford the time and money necessary 
in becoming 4 part of the various volunteer 
organizations. Under the provisions of this 
bill these women can take their places in war 
work and rec¢ive pay for doing so. 

Please let me mae it clear to you that 
there is no draft «r conscription provision 
in the bill. fhe o”zganization will be purely 
voluntary,*and the members will be used for 
noncombatant service only. There is no re- 
striction as to where members of the corps 
may be sent. It is .eft entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Sewretary of War. 

In no sense will ‘he Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps be in competition with the Office 
of Civilian Defense, the Red Cross, or any 
other of the fine voluntary services now in 
existence and which are doing splendid pa- 
triotic work. The function of the corps will 
be military in character and its primary pur- 
pose is to release men for combat duty by 
placing in their jobs women operating under 
the direct supervision of the Army. It will 
also allow men to remain in munitions plants. 
Their work is needed so greatly in war pro- 
duction today. 

The plan is dignified and is based on an 
arrangement which Great Britain has used 
with success. In England and Canada 
women’s organizations have released many 
thousands of soldiers for more active par- 
ticipation in the war. 

When the bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives it was changed in but 1 main 
particular—a limitation of 150,000 members 
was placed upon the corps. The ultimate 
size of the organization will depend upon 
military requirements. They cannot be de- 
termined at this time. The War Department 
very much desires to initiate the organization 
of the corps, get it on an efficient basis, with 
sufficient strength now to meet immediate 
needs, and have it available for expansion if 
and when the time comes that such expan- 
sion is necessary. 

It is my hope that when this war ends 
and victory is ours that the men and women 
of our great country shall stand together in 
the light of glory. 





Senator From North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, March 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a statement 
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which I have prepared upon the Langer 
case, which sets forth my views. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


THE LANGER CASE 


If it were not for discussions in the news- 
papers, based on statements of various Sen- 
ators in the Langer case to the effect that 
our procedure in exclusion and expulsion 
cases in the- Congress should be improved, I 
would not make this statement. But be- 
cause my convictions on the subject matter 
are strong and because I am of the opinion 
that our rights in the premises are uncertain 
in the minds of many, I have decided to sub- 
mit my observations. 

I approached the decision of the case with 
an open mind. I listened to the arguments 
with interest and was reasonably faithful in 
my attendance during the debate. It would 
not aid in this discussion to talk of the facts, 
as I am convinced against my first predilec- 
tions that the constitutional law of the case 
is clearly against the contentions of the com- 
mittee majority and determines the issue. 

LANGER was duly elected Senator by the 
people of North Dakota. No one contends 
otherwise. He possessed all the constitu- 
tional qualifications. He is over 30 years of 
age. He is native born, and therefore fulfills 
the 9-year qualification. He is a resident of 
the State for which he was chosen Senator 
(art. I, sec. 3). The qualification contained 
in section 3 of the fourteenth amendment 
is, of course, a dead letter now I know of 
no other constitutional qualification except 
‘possibly the oath required by article VI. 
Senator LANGER has already taken that oath. 

The sole charge against Senator LANGER is 
that he was guilty of various acts before he 
was elected to the Senate which constitute 
moral turpitude. It is the contention of the 
majority on the committee that this is a suffi- 
cient disqualification to justify exclusion un- 
der the right of the Senate to “be the judge” 
of the qualifications of its own Members (art. 
I, sec. 5), or under some nebulous claimed in- 
herent power of the Senate. This latter is 
dissipated by the plain language of the Con- 
stitution 

No provision of the Constitution gives the 
Congress power to fix or prescribe the qualifi- 
cations of Senators. It merely states: 

“Each House shall be the judge of the 
* * * qualifications of its own Members.” 

Except on one occasion, ir 1862 (act of July 
2, 1862, 12 Stat. 502), referred to in various 
colloquies in which I participated during the 
debate, there has never been an attempt to 
prescribe qualifications except by constitu- 
tional amendment. This was done by the 
fourteenth amendment, which evidently was 
submitted because it was thought the statu- 
tory qualification enacted in 1862 was beyond 
the legislative power. Both the statute and 
the constitutional amendment are to the 
same general effect. 

Congress not having the power through 
express grant in the Constitution to prescribe 
qualifications and being confined to the power 
“to be the judge of qualifications,” it would 
seem that the tenth amendment, reserving to 
the States all powers not delegated to the 
United States, would definitely settle the 
question adversely to the petitioners. The 
power to judge is certainly not the power 
to legislate. The use of the word “judge” 
clearly implies the existence of a standard 
theretofore prescribed by which to judge 
qualifications. The only place where such 
qualifications can be found is in the sec- 
tion immediately preceding and in the 
amendment heretofore referred to. It would 
seem as a matter of common sense that if 
there are qualifications other than those fixed 
by the Constitution, certainly the people of 
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the State should know what they are before 
they go to the trouble of an election. That 
this has not been done in 150 years of legis- 
lative history is strong evidence that nc Con- 
gress thought it could be done. 

Those who contend that a man may be 
excluded from the Senate when possessed of 
the constitutional qualifications and duly 
elected by the people must perforce base 
their claim on an extension of the provisicns 
of section 3 of articie I, as amended by XVII. 
Such an extensicn must be either by implica- 
tion or inference. They, in effect, would have 
the pertinent constitutional provision read 
as follows: 

“The Senate of the United States shal) be 
composed of two Senators from each Stete, 
elected by the people thereof (XVII) (they 
must add) (subject, however, to the right 
of the Senate to exclude and reject any per- 
son so elected on any ground deemed by the 
Senate to be sufficient by a majority vote).” 

If such an amendment was attempted I 
submit it would be rejected by the States. 

I cannot approve of any such tinkering 
with fundamental States’ rights by legislative 
action. To the people of the States it must 
look like a most arrogant assumption of 
claimed constitutional power by a legislative 
body. Our origin and our make-up, except 
the power of expulsion for misconduct, con- 
stitutionally granted, come from two 
sources—the Constitution and the people of 
the States. It is not only unconstitutional, 
but, in my mind, totally illogical for a legis- 
lative body to have any power over the maxe- 
up of its own membership, except, of course, 
the determination of the legality of election 
and the right of expulsion for cause occurring 
after admission to the body. . 

There is talk of some new method of han- 
dling such cases. Before doing so, let us 
submit to our masters, the people of the 
sovereign States, the debatable question of 
our power of exclusion. This should precede 
any discussion of our procedure. 


A Meeting in North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, March 28, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein excerpts from an address 
delivered by President Philip Murray of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
at a Congress of Industrial Organizations 
rally sponsored by the Textile Workers 
Union of America, on Sunday, March 29, 
in the Armory Auditorium, Charlotte, 
mm tas 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations is 
a great national movement of American labor 
whose roots are as deeply imbedded in the 
South as in any other part of the United 
States. Our movement yrew out of the needs 
and aspirations of the miners of Alabama, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee; the textile workers 
of Georgia and the Carolinas; the oil workers 
of Texas and Oklahoma; and the maritime 
workers of the Gulf, just. as much as from 
the steel workers, the auto workers, and the 
other mass-production workers in the great 
incustrial centers of the North. It grew out 
of the desires of all these workers, in South 
and North, for a better living, more security, 


and more democracy through strong indus- 
trial unions. 

Now that we are engaged in a world war 
against the Axis enemies of freedom and 
democracy, we feel particularly the bonds of 
our nationa: unity. The Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations is organizing now not only 
for a better life for the workers but for the 
defense of life itself—our own lives, the life 
of our country, our American way of life. We 
have made winning the war our first and 
foremost consideration, to which ali else is 
secondary. 

To this end the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has voluntarily relinquished 
labor’s strongest weapon—the strike weapon— 
for the duration of the war. It has agreed to 
settle all disputes peacefully, through collec- 
tive bargaining, mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration, under a solemn agreement jointly 
arrived at by labor, industry, and govern- 
ment. 

Nor will we allow jurisdictional differences 
with other sections of labor to interrupt pro- 
duction. The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has established friendly relations 
with the American Federation of Labor for 
joint effort and understanding on every step 
that is needed to win the war. “The repre- 
sentatives of the two great labor movements 
now meet regularly together, and with the 
President, through the combined labor war 
committee, which we call labor’s victory 
board. 

As further evidence of labor's determination 
to make whatever sacrifices are necessary to 
promote our war effort, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations at its recent executive 
board meeting voted unanimously to recom- 
mend surrender of our legal and contractual 
rights to premium payments for work on Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays, when these do 
not represent the sixth or seventh working 
day. 

We took this action of our own free will, 
because our President and our production 
chief recommended this sacrifice to promote 
increased production. In doing so, we made 
our demand that American industry should 
also do its part by operating all war plants 
24 hours a day and 7 days a week. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
from the first, has led in the demand for all- 
out war production. More than a year ago 
we advanced our industry council plan for 
this very purpose. We called for the earliest 
possible conversion of industry to war pro- 
duction. We advanced plans in every indus- 
try for more and more production, by elimi- 
nating waste and inefficiencies, by utilizing 
all available facilities, and by planned expan- 
sion wherever necessary. 

Labcr’s record, and I speak particularly for 
that of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, has been one of which all Americans 
can be justly proud. Our members are the 
men and women who are actually producing 
the tanks, the planes, the ships, and all the 
other war materials. They are working long 
hours, often at insufficient wages, sparing no 
effort to increase production to win the war. 
Strikes have been eliminated, and the unions 
are exerting all their efforts to stimulate 
morale and enthusiasm for ever greater pro- 
duction for victory. 

Our Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unions have made splendid and most en- 
couraging progress in the South. Prior to 
the organization of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America was the only union substan- 
tially organized in a basic industry in the 
South. But today the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee has thousands of members 
in the steel plants of the South. The Tex- 
tile Workers Union has made great gains. 
Starting almost from scratch, it now has 
written union agreements in every Southern 
State, has won many Labor Board elections, 
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and has many new agreements under nego- 
tiation. 

In the Birmingham area, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations progress has been phe- 
nomenal in the past year. There are now 
close to 75,000 Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations members in this section, in coal and 
metal mining, steel and rubber, and many 
other industries. 

In the New Orleans area, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations membership is approach- 
ing some 30.900, Memphis, Atlanta, Chatta- 
nooga, Richmond—and I could list many 
other cities—are fast becoming strong cen- 
ters of Congress of Industrial Organizations 
union organization. 

All of this Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions progress means more food, more cloth- 
ing, better housing, more opportunity for 
countless meu, women, and children. It 
means more orderly and satisfactory indus- 
trial relations, better business in Southern 
communities; and it carries with it the prom- 
ise of greater prosperity and more democracy 
throughout our Southern States. 

Despite labor’s splendid war record, despite 
its sacrifices, we have recently witnessed a 
shameful campaign throughout the press 
and in Congress to create an anti-labor hys- 
teria, most harmful to our war effort. 

The alleged purpose of this campaign is 
to abolish the 40-hour week. It is founded 
on a lie. For every competent authority, 
from President Roosevelt down, has pointed 
cut that there is no present limitation of 
working hours to 40 a week. On the con- 
trary, most plants engaged on war orders are 
working far, far more than 40 hours. The 
real purpose of this campaign is to slash the 
low wages of our war workers and to destroy 
protective labor legislation, so that the 


. sweatshops may flourish again and unscru- 


pulous employers may make unholy profits. 

This campaign of hysteria has gone still 
further, promoting, as in the Smith bill, a de- 
man‘ for the destruction of all forms of union 
security and a national open-shop drive. 

Hitler and Goebbels themselves could devise 
no more effective method to destroy national 
unity, to turn group against group, and to 
disrupt and sabotage war production than this 
rotten effort o° our country’s labor baiters to 
slash wages and destroy the labor unions. 

This campaign has been particularly preva- 
lent in the less industrialized Southern States, 
where antiunion employers have taken ad- 
vantage of lack of direct public knowledge of 
the labor movement to grind their own axes. 
They are vainly trying to hold back the growth 
of labor organization by such means, just as 
did shortsighted antiunion employers in other 
parts of the country. 

Leading the pack in Congress have been a 
number of Congressmen from those States 
where the poll tax allows only a more pros- 
perous minority to vote. Such poll-tax Con- 
gressmen have joined with the worst reac- 
tionaries from the North consistently to op- 
pose every kind of progressive social and labor 
legislation. Their efforts have been bad 
enough in peacetime, but now that our coun- 
try is engaged in war and national unity is 
imperative, they are a positive menace to our 
whole war effort. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
prompted particularly by its membership in 
the States affected, is firmly on record to do 
everything possible to abolish the undemo- 
cratic poll-tax laws, so that every citizen, no 
matter how poor, may enjoy his constitutional 
right to vote for representatives of his choos- 
ing. 

Particularly now that we are engaged in a 
war to defend democracy against Hitler and 
the Axis should we give thought to our own 
democracy. 

We are hopeful that with the inevitable 
growth of labor organization in the South 
such practices as the poll tax will be elimi- 
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nated, higher living standards and more 

ity will be achieved by the population 
of the Southern States, and there will be a 
new growth of democracy and social progress 
from which labor and our whole country will 
benefit. 





Resolutions of the Indianapolis News- 
paper Guild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, March 27, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, at its 
meeting this month the Indianapolis 
Newspaper Guild adopted two resolutions 
on, matters of vital importance, as fol- 


lows: 
RESOLUTION NO. 1 


America must win the war; and then Amer- 
ica must win the peace. 

I. will not be sufficient victory if the Na- 
tion does not guarantee itself against the 
necessity of fighting a third time for these 
same liberties we hold dear. 

Among these liberties is the right of col- 
lective bargaining, now enjoyed only in the 
nations fighting the Axis. 

The Indianapolis Newspaper Guild peti- 
tions the President and the State Depart- 
ment that labor be represented in the Amer- 
ican delegation to the peace conferences and 
in all preliminary intergovernmental discus- 
sions on the shape of the peace to be, to in- 
sist that the rights we have fought for be ex- 
tended to laboring men throughout the world 
as their just reward for the blood they and 
we are shedding. 

The Indianapolis Guild also expresses its 
regret that the Government is now limited 
in what it can do to plan for peace at home, 
in order that a severe collapse may be avoided 
when war production is sharply reduced and 
when various industries are upset by the re- 
turn of men now in the armed services. We 
petition the Congress to restore the proposed 
appropriation of funds for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board to proceed with 
studies as to how the change-over from war 
to peace—when it comes—can best be made. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 


The American people are asked to assume 
during the next year heavier financial bur- 
dens than ever before for the operation and 
preservation of their Government and their 
way of living. 

Members of the Indianapolis Newspaper 
Guild—and, we are sure, the rest of the 
Nation—are willing to assume this heavy 
burden, despite the heavy reduction it will 
cause in our hard-won standard of living. 

We expect to pay heavily to defeat the to- 
talitarian forces which would drive from the 
world our liberties and our very right to band 
together in a labor union to improve our 
standard of living. 

But because the cost is going to be even 
greater than ever before, we believe the cost 
should be even more scientifically distributed 
than ever before. We protest strongly against 
any plans to impose a general sales tax and 
urge that ability to pay be made the criterion 
of the new taxes. 

We particularly urge that corporate profits 
and profiteering be outlawed for the dura- 
tion of the war by the imposition of taxes 
as nearly confiscatory as possible for incomes 
of all corporations which exceed a fair ratio 
to their capital. 
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Shortage of Competent Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK 8. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted; I am pleased to incorporate in 
these remarks a letter received from Mr. 
Albert H. Griffith, of Winnebago County, 
Wis., who is the practical operator of a 
farm and who has devoted his life to the 
study of our economic problems. Mr. 
Griffith is nationally known as one of the 
outstanding students of the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and has one of the finest 
libraries in the country dealing with this 
subject. I believe that his comments are 
worthy of consideration. 

His letter, received this morning, is as 
follows: 


Dear Sir: An old farmer, speaking for mil- 
lions of farmers, looks out upon the picture 
of today 

We farmers may wish to sow more peas, as 
the Government also wishes, but there is no 
more seed available than there was last year. 
Hence, no increase in pea acreage. The 
farmer may wish to plant more sugar beets, 
as the Government also wishes, but the beet 
company tells us that beet laborers are not 
available. 

As to the general farm labor supply the out- 
look is very discouraging. The draft and de- 
fense industries have made farm labor scarce. 
The Government has plans for emergency 
farm labor, but this has its difficulties. 
Farming is a trade, or rather a combination 
of trades. Something like the old-time black- 
smith who had to do every kind of job that 
was brought to him. The man who is to be 
of any use on the farm must be able to do 
any work required to be done on a farm. 
Otherwise he may d: more harm than good. 

An illustration of this is what happened to 
my neighbor farmer last summer. A young 
man who was working for him, through his 
inexperience, lack of judgment, carelessness, 
allowed a team of horses to run away and 
completely wreck a valuable piece of ma- 
chinery. No young man who knew anything 
about horses, machinery and farming would 
have done the foolish thing he did. 

I mention these facts to show the difficult 
situation the farmer faces I do not believe 
the average city dweller, the average Govern- 
ment official, the average labor leader, realizes 
that farming is a trade, or rather a combina- 
tion of trades, and requires skilied labor. I 
believe that the delusion is widely prevalent 
that anyone, though lacking in experience 
and training, can work on a farm. 

And now one thing more, very important. 
The farmer looks out into the labor world. 
The farmer is accustomed in the summertime 
to get up at 4 o’clock, sun time, and work 
until sunset, perhaps later, and 6 days a week. 
And he as farm chores, milking cows, etc., 
on Sunday. 

With such a background, the farmer does 
not look with favor at all on a 40-hour week 
ir the labor world—a 5-day week with 8 
hours a day; one and a half pay for overtime; 
double pay for Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days; a wage of from six to eight dollars a 
day in some industries; a closed shop, denial 
of the freedom to work; strikes and violence. 
Especially when he, the farmer, has to work 
all the time from sunrise to sunset, with 
practically no pay at all for his labor, after 
allowance for his necessary expenses and a 
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reasonable low rate of interest on his invest- 
ment has been made. 

I do not believe that Congressmen, Sen-- 
tors, administration heads, organized labor 
leaders, understand or realize the compara- 
tive financial status of farmers and labor 
unions, and the farmer's state of mind, as 
he looks at the labor-union situation. 

I believe that something should be done to 
publicize the need of skilled farm labor, the 
labor hardships of the farmer, and the com- 
parative status of farmers and labor. 

It may be added that the farmer’s labor 
troubles are increased by the fact that he 
cannot afford to pay even Work Projects Ad- 
ministration wages, to say nothing of defense 
industries wages. 

I believe that there is an agrarian problem, 
which cannot be solved merely by giving 
farmers subsidies. I believe that the over- 
all set-up of industry, labor, and the farm 
must be equalized. I may state that I am 
shocked at the revelations of excessive profits 
that some industries are making on Govern- 
ment contracts at the present time. The 
farmer does not look upon this picture with 
equanimity. 

You represent a great many farmers in this 
district. I believe that I have said some 
things in this letter which are worthy of 
publicizing by you in every expedient way. 
I have merely suggested some facts which 
may be further explored and developed. I 
shall be glad if you find it possible to give 
this letter, which I feel represents the views 
of millions of farmers, consideration. If you 
feel it more expedient to do so, kindly bring 
this letter to the consideration of some out- 
standing farm leader in Congress. 

Respectfully, 
ALBERT H. GRIFFITH. 

P. S.—This is not a letter for mere politi- 
cians or armchair theorists. It is a prob- 
lem for practical statesmen, men of wide ex- 
perience, practical knowledge, common sense, 
and a broad-minded, nonpolitical outlook. 





Increase of Pay of Military Personnel! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, we 
will be called upon very shortly to vote 
upon Senate bill 2025, which provides for 
a small increase in pay to our military 
personnel. 

Since the dictator nations have started 
their ravages and pillages, most of us 
have been cognizant of the fact that our 
salvation lay in expanding our armed 
forces. Not much consideration has been 
given to the men who have enlisted or 
who have been drafted insofar as finan- 
cial remuneration was concerned. We 
have in many cases drafted young men 
who substantially supported their par- 
ents and other dependents. We have 
drafted these young men and forced 
them to accept the paltry salary of $21 
per month; an amount which is barely 
enough to buy necessary toilet articles 
and incidentals. Our soldiers and sail- 
ors have been the forgotten men of this 
country. While we have expended mil- 
lions and billions for materials, for con- 
tracts, and for lend-lease aid to other 
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countries our armed forces have received 
pay for their services which is far below 
the standard and in cases where there 
were dependents, deprivation and suffer- 
ing have resulted. 

We must keep in mind that the success 
of this fight depends upon the strength 
of our armed forces, and their strength 
depends not only upon the materials we 
furnish them but, more important, upon 
their morale. If our boys do not receive 
sufficient pay to comfortably exist and 
to make substantial contributions for 
the support of their dependents, we cer- 
tainly cannot expect the maximum effi- 
ciency from them, 

New methods of war have proved to us 
that we must have a career Army and 
Navy. It proves that our armed forces 
must necessarily consist of highly spe- 
cialized and mechanized units. We can 
no longer depend upon the old concept 
of sending rookies and recruits to carry 
the brunt of the battle. Our front-line 
defenders must be of a higher grade of 
soldier, and naturally a man of this type 
is worth more money than the old-time 
soldier. 

Rates of pay could never be increased 
in our military personnei high enough 
to compensate, in money, for what our 
boys do for their country. In no other 
line of endeavor would anyone take the 
risks that our soldiers and sailors do for 
the compensation received. It is, of 


} 
course, understood that these boys are 


not there for mercenary purposes. They 
stand ready and willing to fight for their 
ideals and their country, even though no 
pay would be received. Under existing 
law Army enlisted men receive only $21 
for the first 4 months, after which their 
pay is raised to $30. After a year the base 
pay of both Army and Navy enlisted men 
is increased by $10. Under this bill all 
enlisted men weuld start at $42. 

The increases of pay outlined in this 
bill are very moderate as compared to the 
services rendered, and I feel that our 
armed men are definitely entitled to 
whatever increases our country can af- 
ford, and I respectfully ask the Members 
of this House to unanimously vote in 
favor of this measure when it comes 
before us. 





James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 


from the Columbus (Nebr.) Daily Tele- | 


gram of March 14, 1942: 
TRUTH AND OTHER THINGS 


Often I hear the query: “What has become 
of Jim Fariey?” I am in position to know 
that Jim Farley (God bless him) is still alive 
and on the American firing line. A friend has 


sent me extracts from an address delivered by 
Mr. Farley to an audience of patriotic workers, 
assembled a few days ago in the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. From that 
address I quote one paragraph, as follows: 
“The freedom all our people have enjoyed 
for 166 years is now at stake. Your freedom 
is inseparable from the freedom of all. This 
is your country, with all it stands for, to iove 
and guard and defend. Yours is the privilege 
to share in the preservation of our priceless 
heritage. Yours is the duty to dedicate your 
untiring effort to the end that victory will 
again crown our national crusade, as it 
crowned the crusades of Washington and Lin- 
coln. Our country—begotten in turmoil and 
preserved by conflict—looks to its citizens 
now that it may continue as the haven of 
liberty in a world that needs the inspiration 
that can spring only from a free people.” 
Doesn’t that read just like dear Jim Farley 
was talking to us? Farley wants every 
American citizen—young or old—rich or 
poor—to feei and believe that this is as much 
his own war as it is the war of any soldier or 
sailor in the country’s service. And that’s just 
the way each of us must feel if we really de- 
sire to do our part in the winning of the war. 





Mr. Dies and His Committee on Un- 
American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a great disappointment to many of 
us who supported the resolution for the 
continuation of the Committee Investi- 
gating Un-American Activities, headed 
by our colleague, MArTIN Digs, to note 
by a recent press release, in the form of 
a letter written by Mr. DIEs to Vice Pres- 
ident WaL.LacE, that Mr. Dries continues to 
devote his time and efforts to attacks 
upon the Soviet Union. There might 
have been a time when this line of en- 
deavor was consistent with our national 
welfare. Russia is now our friend and 
ally and is carrying the brunt of the 
battle against the Axis. Germany and 
Japan are our deadly enemies. 

Their effective war effort is a major 
threat to our national existence. Both 
Germany and Japan have within this 
Nation numerous agents and sympa- 
thizers. These people are dangerous to 
America. It is this character of persons 
who should be investigated and whose 
activities should be brought to light. 

The only possible justification for a 
continuance of the so-called Dies com- 
mittee is the work that they might render 
in exposing the enemies within our gates 
who are the agents and friends of the 
nations with which we are at war. 

It is disappointing, therefore, to note 
an attack being made upon the Board of 


| Economic Warfare, headed by Vice Presi- 
| dent WaLLace. Whether intended or not, 
| such an unjustified attack can only lend 


aid and comfort to our enemies, Germany 
and Japan. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Today the Washington Pest, which is 
recognized as one of America’s great con- 
servative newspapers, contained an able 
editorial under the heading “Brash Mr. 
Dies.” It is a splendid analysis of the 
issues raised by Mr. Dregs in his open 
letter to Vice President Wattace. I am 
herewith making the editorial a part of 
the REcorp. 

It is as follows: 


BRASH MR. DIES 


Henry WALLACE’s tongue lashing of MarTIN 
Digs was a thoroughly workmanlike job. The 
brash Congressman from Texas had it com- 
ing to him. His passion for the limelight 
is sO great that he does not always scruple 
about the methods he employs to achieve 
it. There was a time when Mr. Diss and his 
committee appeared to be doing a job that 
needed to be done in the way of exposing 
un-American elements in our midst. In the 
process, it is true, they smeared perfectly 
innocent individuals, while other individuals, 
not so innocent (George Sylvester Viereck, 
for instance) were handled with kid gloves. 
Still the public was inclined to forgive Mr. 
Dies’ aberrations in order to permit the com- 
mittee to carry on. But the will regret that 
indulgence, we feel, in the light of Mr. Drss’ 
latest crusade against staff members of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

Just why Martin Dies chooses this mo- 
ment to assail these persons is not clear. 
The Congressman himself will no doubt pro- 
test that he was acting out of purely patriotic 
motives. It is permissible to suspect other 
motives, however. Surely he was not un- 
mindful of the possibility that this latest 
exposure would get him into the headlines 
and,’ perhaps, help overcome the reluctance 
of the Appropriations Ccmmittee to approve 
funds for the continuance of the Dies com- 
mittee. There is certainly an “ancient and 
fishlike” smell about the disclosures. Dies 
apparently did not consult even his own 
committee before giving out to the press 
his open letter to Vice President WALLACE. 

Congressman Dies sought to pillory certain 
individuals because of their alleged associa- 
tion with Communist-dominated organiza- 
tions. It is a shop-worn smear technique. 
In Mr. Dies’ case it is likewise a boomerang. 
As a man who has appeared on the same 
platform with Fritz Kuhn, who has been the 
darling of the Christian Front, and whose 
words have frequently and enthusiastically 
been quoted by the Nazi press and radio, 
Congressman Dies ought to be a little chary, 
these days, of raising the charge of guilt 
through association. But Mr. Driers also 
stooped to smear. In the case of one indi- 
vidual, he cited a court verdict to condemn 
a man whom a higher court exonerated. Mr. 
Dies said nothing about the exoneration. 

In impugning the patriotism of certain 
members of the Board of Economic Warfare, 
Mr. Dies was also impugning the efficiency 
of the Civil Service Commission and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, both of whom 
look into the records of all prospective em- 
ployees of the Government. Both give special 
attention to those appointed to high admin- 
istrative posts. It is always possible that in 
this case or that a slip-up occurs. Vice Pres- 
ident WALLACE recognizes this. And he as- 
sures us, and there is not the slightest reason 
to doubt his assurance, that he stands “ready 
at all times to have any and every fact re- 
garding gur employees thoroughly investi- 
gated.” But that would not have suited Mr. 
Diss’ immediate book. 

Mr. WALLACE declares in his statement that 
the “doubts and anger which this and similar 
statements of Mr. Dies tend to arouse in the 
public mind might as well come from Goeb=- 
bels himself as far as their practical effect 
is concerned.” This is strong language. It 
cannot be said that it is undeserved. 








Propaganda Perils Worth-While Rivers 
and Harbors Bill, H. R. 5993 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, prop- 
aganda perils the worth-while rivers and 
harbors bill, known as H. R. 5993. The 
value of this measure to the American 
people is in proportion to the tremendous 
campaign of misinformation and misrep- 
resentation now being carried on against 
this legislation. For several months the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House of Representatives conducted hear- 
ings on river and harbor improvements 
along the Atlantic seaboard, the Gulf, on 
the Pacific seaboard, and on inland water- 
way improvements. Well-informed stu- 
dents of the transportation problem have 
long recognized the fact that the United 
States has neglected to develop its rivers 
and harbors for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican people. In the hearings before the 
House committee, the engineers of the 
War Department of the United States 
Government appeared and gave testi- 
mony, and they have endorsed as being 
worth while the many projects included 
in H. R. 5993. 

The powerful lobby in Washington, 
which has fought practically every one 
of these projects, is still busy. They have 
been trying for some time to hide behind 
the smoke screen that they were inter- 
ested in the American taxpayers. World 
War developments are costing the tax- 
payers billions of dollars. This repre- 
sents an expenditure of money that will 
never come back in the way of advantage 
or profit to the American people. 

On the other hand, the rivers and har- 
bors bill, which appropriates no money, 
but which authorizes certain projects to 
be considered by the Appropriations 
Committe of the House and by the ap- 
propriate committee of the Senate, is 
being held up through the influence of 
selfish and sectional interests. Recently 
I pointed out that Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
and Admiral Emory S. Land, of the Mari- 
time Commission, have endorsed the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, which is in- 
cluded in the rivers and harbors bill. 
Other administration officials have like- 
wise testified that this project was one of 
the essential items in the rivers and 
harbors bill. 

Among the many selfish interests 
which oppose the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill, H. R. 5993, and the St. Law- 
rence seaway project are the present 
transportation agencies in the United 
States. They want a monopoly on trans- 
portation, and they do not want the 
American people to obtain the benefits 
which this legislation would give ti.2m. 
Some of these days our people will wake 
up to the fact that the transportation 
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system in this emergency has broken 
down. If the intercoastal canal improve- 
ments on the Atlantic seaboard were in 
operation at this time, petroleum prod- 
ucts could come from Texas to the east- 
ern seaboard, and the threatened gasoline 
shortage would be averted. The present 
transportation agencies cannot meet the 
situation. They cannot do the trans- 
portation job. The American people 
must suffer and will continue to suffer 
and be penalized until these powerful 


‘lobbies are prevented from trying to in- 


fluence the public against the passage of 
the rivers and harbors bill. 

I have a communication received by 
one of my colleagues from an alleged 
transportation association in which they 
tell him that they are in favor of all-out 
efforts to win the war. They then pro- 
ceed to warn him against this unneces- 
sary rivers and harbors bill, because it 
might be detrimental to war efforts. 

Speaking of the St. Lawrence water- 
way project, this alleged association 
suggests that its value is debatable and 
dubious and that it is a costly proposi- 
tion. It is amazing how these self- 
styled public-spirited organizations, 
which claim so much interest in the wel- 
fare of the public, find themselves so 
actively engaged in a program to in- 
fluence Congress against worth-while 
rivers and harbors projects. 

I urge the Members of Congress to 
study the hearing before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House and to 
read the testimony of the witnesses who 
appeared at those hearings. No legisla- 
tion now pending before Congress is 
more important. The passage of the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill will mark 
the enactment of constructive legislation 
for which Members of Congress may be 
commended by the American people. 





The Production Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VANCE PLAUCHE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently we have heard it charged that 
the American people are being influenced 
by those who would like to destroy labor. 
That the avalanche of letters and tele- 
grams calling upon Congress to meet the 
problem of production was not spon- 
taneous. That the people were misin- 
formed. 

I have just received a letter from an 
intensely patriotic American lady, Mrs. 
Villa Cline, of Lake Charles, La., which 
in my opinion refutes these charges. Her 
analysis of the situation and the way the 
problem should be met is worthy of con- 
sideration. I believe that this letter 
clearly indicates that the American peo- 
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ple are thinking, and are not merely fol- 
lowing procedure suggested by some group 
with subversive motives. . 
I was so impressed with this letter that 
I concluded that the membership of this 
House was entitled to have an oppor- 
tunity to read it, and I, therefore, include 
it in my remarks. 


Lake CuHares, La., March 28, 1942. 
Hon. VANCE PLAUCHE, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The safety of our sol- 
diers and sailors who are now scattered all 
over the face of the earth depends entirely 
upon industry producing the tanks, guns, 
planes, and bullets necessary to win the war. 
We must not tolerate selfish gains by any 
group. Our motto should be “Unite to fight, 
toil, and sweat together.” This war can be 
won in no other way. 

There is much to be said for the rank and 
file of labor. These people are in the main 
good Americans. There is much to be said 
against their leaders; they are anything but 
good Americans. There is much to be said 
in favor of management and a whole lot more 
to be said against it; for example, the dis- 
gusting and despicable information in this 
week’s papers regarding the United States 
sell-out to the Germans and then the punish- 
ment by a $50,000 fine, which should have 
been $50,000,000. Today we are without tires 
and Germany is stiil rolling on synthetic rub- 
ber. Then. too, we have the disgusting in- 
formation about excessive salaries and 
bonuses being paid. ‘There is much for hon- 
est men and women to think about. 

I personally believe that each and every 
citizen is equally responsible for the kind of 
government we have, and that is why I speak 
my mind freely and, like you, am unafraid. 
I think labor should work 48 hours. Work 
never k‘iind anyone, and it would be a patri- 
otic gesture, right in principle. I have a 
great deal of respect and admiration for the 
skilled workman, and I want him to belong 
to a union, if he chooses. I also want him 
to get an honest day’s pay, according to his 
ability to earn that pay. I also want the 
same rights for the workingman who does not 
choose to belong to a union, and I am, per- 
sonally, disgusted with the idea of an em- 
ploymert agency set up by the Government 
for one purpose only, and that purpose being 
to find work for people out of employment, 
being told by a union that “We will do the 
hiring, through our union, and in no other 
way.” I-would like to see Congress pass a law 
giving the unions the right to stop all sal- 
aries of their leaders, and to dispense with 
the collection of dues, for the duration, and, 
to tell the workers that this extra money in 
their own pockets can be used for buying 
bonds and stamps, for their own welfare, 
after the war is won. That would be in the 
nature of a bonus that they themselves had 
earned honestly. 5 

I am enclosing some articles written by 
Maj. W. W. Thompson, a good friend of yours, 
just to show you that the people who want 
fair play from Congress are not crackpots, 
nor do they belong to any organized group 
opposed to labor. They are, in fact, honest 
individuals, who work 8 hours a day, over- 
time and double time, for their own daily 
bread, who share with others less fortunate 
than themselves, and who pay their share of 
the war debt gladly and willingly, with no 
thought of selfish gain. In other words, they 
are people who now, and will, continue to 
“Keep ’em rolling, keep ’em flying, keep de- 
mocracy from dying.” 

Yours for victory, 
(Mrs.) VILLA CLINE. 
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Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen Pledges 
Full Support of War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of a prominent constituent, A. F. Whit- 
ney, of Cleveland, president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Mr. Whitney, in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, stated: 


No public official, no candidate for public 
office, no Axis agent or anyone else seeking to 
use the war to discredit the President of the 
United States will throw any sand in our 
eyes or find us in any way useful in their de- 
sire to advance a selfish end or an ignoble 
purpose. 

We are at war and we haven’t time to listen 
to distracting chatter. 

Nothing short of outright military defeat 
of the Axis forces by a superior United Na- 
tions military machine will satisfy this great 
body of loyal, patriotic, stanch Americans at 
work in active wartime service. 

Because we have been over the road many 
times—we know that it’s a long, hard, up- 
grade pull, but it’s the right way, and we have 
what it takes. 

The Brotherhocd of Railroad Trainmen— 
170,000 strong—is in uniform. We will do our 
full share. We will see this thing through. 

A. F. WHITNEY, 
President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 





Roosevelt Reported Planning To [lerge 
Publicity Set-Ups 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, in 
reading yesterday’s Evening Star, I was 
particularly pleased at a paragraph con- 
cern’ng one of the Government’s public- 
ity agencies. That paragraph reads as 
follows: 

It is expected that the administration will 
drop its effort to influence public opinion 
directly through a propaganda bureau, like 
the present Office of Facts and Figures, and 
will base its future publicity program on the 
thought that simple factual information 
readily available is what the Nation wants. 

Mr. Speaker, indeed, the whole article 
indicates progress in coordination of ef- 
fort which is so generally lacking in 
Washington at the moment, and it holds 
out a ray of hope for better days. Yes, 
Mr. President, let us have more facts and 
less propaganda. 

The article is most illuminating and 
encouraging and, pursuant to the author- 





ity given to me, I am including it here- 
with: 


DUPLICATION OF EFrorT, HEAVY EXPENSE CAUSE 
OF ADVERSE CRITICISM 


Announcement of a major reorganization 
of the Federal Government’s wartime infor- 
mation policy and establishment of a new 
central agency as public information head- 
quarters is expected this week, it was re- 
ported today in reliable quarters. 

Sources outside the White House disclose 
that the pressure on President Roosevelt for 
action in the informational dilemma has 
been strengthened recently by obvicus public 
dissatisfaction with the way the Government 
is handling the news about the progress of 
the war and the war effort. 


CHANGE HAS TWO AIMS 


The proposed reorganization, details of 
which are not available, is said to be based 
on two aims—first, to reduce the large sum 
now spent on publicity, and, second, to in- 
crease the efficiency of the administration's 
wartime public-relations set-up. 

It is expected that the administration will 
drop its effort to influence public opinion 
directly through a propaganda bureau, like 
the present Office of Facts and Figures, and 
will base its future publicity program on the 
thought that simple factual information 
readily available is what the Nation wants. 

The administration is expected also to 
abandon its practice of decentralized infor- 
mation and to set up some sort of central 
clearing house. Information for domestic 
consumption about the country’s war effort 
now is distributed from these major sources: 

The Office of Facts and Figures. 

The Division of Information, which covers 
the War Production Board. 

War Department Press. 

Navy Department Press. 

The White House. 

The Office of Government Reports. 


ARMY AND NAVY AUTONOMOUS 


All these agencies except the Army and 
Navy press services are expected to be merged 
in some flexible fashion under the pending 
scheme, and a greater centralized control Over 
the Army and Navy public relations also is 
expected, even though they remain autono- 
mous. 

The revision is expected to bring to an end 
the experiment of having Archibald Mac- 
Leish occupy the key position in the admin- 
istration’s public relations program, although 
Mr. MacLeish, librarian of Congress, prob- 
ably will stay on in some capacity. The 
White House is said by outside sources to 
have concluded that public relations should 
be in the hands of a newspaperman. 

The three candidates whose names are 
mentioned most often are Walter Lippmann 
columnist and author; Elmer Davis, radio 
commentator, and Lowell Mellett, former 
Scripps-Howard editor, who is an adminis- 
trative assistant to the President and Office of 
Government Reports Director. 

Mr. Mellett, however, has aroused some 
criticism as a result of his drive for a new 
building for the Office of Government 
Reports. 

TO DOMINATE FOREIGN PROGRAMS 


The new agency is said to be planned to 
dominate the Federal information program 
for foreign consumption as well as the do- 
mestic program. Foreign information is han- 
dled now by the Coordinator of Information, 
William J. Donovan, and the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Nelson Rockefeller 

Mr. Rockefeller operates in a distinctive 
field, but Colonel Donovan and the Office of 
Facts and Figures now frequently overlap. 
The Office of Facts and Figures has a pro- 
gram for foreign-language papers in the 
United States, which almost duplicates the 
Coordinator of Information program for for- 
eign consumption. 
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The Federal Communications Commission, 
the Office of Facts and Figures, the Coordi- 
nator of Information, and the Inter-Ameri- 
can Office all have staffs whose task it is to 
digest short-wave radio programs beamed at 
the United States from countries in the 
hands of the enemies. 

Such duplications can be eliminated, it is 
said, at a considerable saving in salaries. 
Hopes cf cutting down on the use of paper 
for publicity releases have also contributed 
to the decision to revise the organization. 





Glider and Soaring Training for Future 
Pilots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following radio address delivered by me 
over station WSOO, Wednesday, April 1, 
1942: 


Last week I told you that I hoped Congress | 
would shortly enact legislation to provide for 
gliding and soaring training and experience 
for our young between the ages of 14 and 18. 
Unfortunately these broadcasts are too short 
to cover a subject as big as this completely in 
one 15-minute period, and so I want to elab- 
orate a bit this week. I do not for a minute- 
want any of you parents to think that I am 
advocating any dangerous program for our 
young people. On the contrary, gliding and 
soaring are far safer than is powered flight 
and far safer than bicycling, roller skating, or 
even driving an automobile on many of our 
crowded streets and highways. 

Many airplane pilots who learned their fly- 
ing in powered aircraft are inclined to frown 
on the value of glider training, and the reason 
they do is exactly the same as the motorboat 
enthusiast who frowns on the sailboat enthu- 
siast. In the motorboat, as in the airplane, 
the pilot -elies primarily on his power to fake 
him where he wants to go; he avoids trouble- 
some water or turbulent air. If he is bucking 
headwinds, his speed is proportionately re- 
duced, and if the wind is behind him, it is 
proportionately increased. If he drifts off his 
course, he relies on his motor to pull him 
back on. In the case of flying, however, there 
comes a time in every young pilot’s experi- 
ence, and perhaps his hair stood on end, when 
his motor cut out for the first time and he 
was forced to make a dead-stick landing. 
Generally, under our supervised courses of 
instruction today, pilots are sufficiently well 
trained so that they get down safely, but 
scmetimes they badly damage their plane in 
landing, and if some of those pilots had had 
some training and experience in soaring and 
gliding they might have far more confidence 
in themselves and would have profited by their 
earlier experience to make an even better 
and safer landing. 

In the sailboat, as in the soaring plane, 
however, the pilot has no power except the 
power of Nature, upon which he must rely to 
take him where he wants to go. The power 
of Nature generally fluctuates on the water 
and in the sky, and hence the soaring pilot, 
no less than the sailor,“must apply himself 
diligently to the careful study and observa- 
tion of the forces of Nature to be able to tell 
in advance what forces he may utilize and 
what he must avoid, and he must do that at 








times instinctively, based upon the funda- 
mental knowledge which he has gained from 
experience in the past, and from such obser- 
vations as he may be able to make of the 
sky and other atmospheric conditions sur- 
rounding him. 

In starting to learn to be a gliding and 
soaring pilot the student invariably starts 
out in what is known as a utility glider, which 
is a reasonably sturdy and a comparatively 
heavy plane. It is equipped generally with 
the simplest of instruments, such as an alti- 
meter and air-speed indicator, and the con~ 
trols are similar to those on most light air- 
planes. A tail rudder, operated by the feet, 
guides the ship from side to side. A joy 
stick, pivoted between the pilot’s legs, oper- 


ates the elevators on the tail to guide the 


ship up or down, and when pushed right or 
left operates the ailerons to cause the ship 
to bank on turns. The ailerons and rudders 
always operate together, as, for instance, 
when one wants to turn to the right, he 
pushes the right rudder pedal and tips the 
right wing, in order to keep trom skidding 
out of his turn, and to straighten up he 
simply neutralizes both controls. 

Now, if the student is going to be in- 
structed in the solo method, he gets into the 
glider and is made thoroughly familiar with 
the operation of the controls, and then an 
automobile, operating a comparatively short 
towrope, starts pulling him down the run- 
way slowly, just fast enough so that he will 
have sufficient air force on his controls to 
make them operative, and in this way—run- 
ning along on the landing wheel under the 
belly of his plane and without leaving the 
ground—he learns to control the plane on 
the ground and keep it level and running 
straight behind the car. Having mastered 
this technique, then the automobile length- 
ens its rope a little longer, and towing him at 
a little faster speed permits the student to 
hop the plane off the ground for a com- 
paratively few feet, gradually increasing in 
height as his ability improves. Finally he 
learns how to trip the release lever and cut 
loose of the towline and glides straight ahead 
to a landing. This is perhaps one of the 
simplest, and yet one of the oldest, methods 
of instruction. Today, when the equipment 
is available, most schools prefer to use the 
dual method of instruction either in two- 
place utility gliders or in some instances 
even employing the soaring plane or sailplane 
for all instruction purposes. In this method 
about the same general procedure is followed, 
with the exception that an instructor is al- 
ways present to correct instantly any flaw in 
the student’s control. 

When the student has finally learned to 
control his plane reasonably well, he is then 
ready to go into the higher releases and 
glides. 

The sailplane, or soaring type of glider, is a 
slim ship, clean and graceful as a soaring bird, 
with long, delicately tapered wings, and per- 
formance standards of remarkable high effi- 
ciency. Its sinking speed while gliding for- 
ward at from 35 to 60 miles per hour is only 
from 2 to 4 feet per second, or, in other words, 
it will fly forward from 20 to 30 feet for every 
foot it sinks. Its maneuvering ability is re- 
markable, and it is so quickly and delicately 
responsive to the controls as to become 
almost as much a matter of instinct to the 
pilot as is the movement of his own arms and 
legs. 

The sailplanes, as a rule, are launched by 
a towing winch. Usually a model A open Ford 
is used, on the rear of which is mounted a 
large winch greaded to the motor, and which 
will wind up the comparatively light steel 
cable at a maximum rate of about 1,850 feet 
per minute. The sailplane is taken to the 
end of the runway and the winch car moved 
well out on the field and the cable towed 
back to the plane by an attendant tow car. 
This steel cable is fastened on to a length 
of rope about 50 feet long, near the outer end 





of which is a small leather parachute. This 
chute keeps.the cable taut during the rewind 
after release and prevents snarls. The pro- 
jecting end of this rope is then snapped on 
to the sailplane release mechanism. Until 
everything is set and the pilot and student 
are in their places, one wing is always left 
tipped down. After the occupants are settled 
and their safety belts fastened, a starting at- 
tendant raises the wing to level, and on re- 
ceiving his signal from the winch car that 
the operator is ready will, on signal from the 
pilot, tip the wing and then the winch is 
thrown into gear and the sailplane starts 
forward. Again, almost immediately, the 
sailplane is lifted from the runway, held close 
to the ground until flying speed is attained, 
and then put into a steep climb. Whenever 
the pilot wants to be released, he can wave 
his wings, or whenever the winch operator 
thinks he has climbed far enough for the 
immediate purpose he momentarily slacks cff 
on his pulling speed, whereupon the pilot 
pulls his release lever, noses down to main- 
tain his flying speed, and then starts on his 
way. If he is simply instructing the student 
in fundamentals, having more altitude, he 
will have more time to perfect the student’s 
technique in his turns and in his general 
flight maneuvers. 

If, however, they decided to do some soar- 
ing, and the conditions are right, they will 
seek vertical air currents. It is by means of 
these vertical air currents that soaring flight 
is made possible by man just as it is by birds. 
Now, these upcurrents of air are somewhat 
of an invisible phenomenon, and yet to the 
trained soaring pilot they are quickly recog- 
nized. Generally speaking, these upward air 
currents come from two sources. There are 
those which come as a result 2f winds blow- 
ing against a hillside veering upward. There- 
fore, if one can find the wind blowing against 
a hill, he can frequently cruise back and forth 
on the windward slope of the hill and con- 
tinually increase his altitude. Now, here is 
a fine distinction I want you to get: Having 
no power themselves, in order to overcome 
the force of -ravity, a sailplane—just as a 
bird—must have forward speed and yet is 
settling by the pull of gravity. If, however, 
the ascending current of air is stronger than 
his rate of descent, then the net result must 
be that he will continue to climb. 

A second source of upward air currents 
comes from what we know as thermal cur- 
rents or heat currents. A thermal is a great 
bubble of heated air rising through cooler 
air around it. The atmosphere lies over the 
earth like a layer of great blankets, the upper 
layers pressing on the lower to increase their 
density and hence their temperature. When 
the sun’s rays strike the air near the surface 
the air is heated much more and faster than 
even a few feet above it. Hot air tends to 
rise, but it is held down by the blanket above 
it and stays so until something breaks 
through this blanket, as, for instance, a 
disturbance caused by a wind or some other 
element. When the hot air can break 
through the blanket, then we have this ther- 
mal current. Dark objects on the ground, 
such as black dirt on the ground, and green 
trees tend to absorb the sun’s rays and do not 
heat the air above them them. Lighter ob- 
jects, such as wheat fields or concrete pave- 
ments, reflect the heat—heating up the air— 
and therefore, geuerally speaking, one can 
expect a thermal over such lighter spots on 
the ground below; and so our soaring crew, 
having started cut in search of a thermal, 
will lose altitude until they suddenly feel a 
little boost in the seat of the pants and then 
they instinctively start swinging round and 
round, back and forth, until they find this 
thermal current, and once in it immediately 
start into a tight spiral, because these are 
usually conical in shape, and the higher they 
go the wider the spirals can be. Frequently 
pilots can ride a thermal up to five or six 
thousand feet, and, having gained that alti- 
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tude, can then swing out and start cross- 
country. losing altitude as they go but pick- 
ing it up fror time to time as they might 
cross additional upcurrents. 

Now there is an old saying that whatever 
goes up must come down and for every up- 
ward current there is a corresponding down 
current and the pilot has to remember to 
avoid those as much as possible and get out 
of them as fast as possible. For instance one 
will always find a down current on the lee 
side of every hill. This makes a plane lose 
altitude that much faster. Occasionally an 
airplane pilot with a dead motor has learned 
this to his sorrow. 

Soaring pilots can stay in the air for hours 
and soar hundreds of miles cross country 
when the conditions are right, just as a sailor 
can cruise his sailboat in a breeze. But when 
soaring conditions are not right, he has to 
come down and dismantle his plane and load 
it on a trailer and tow it home, just as the 
sailor frequently has to break out his out- 
board when he is becalmed and “putt-putt” 
home. 

The beautiful part about gliding and soar- 
ing is its safety and an experienced pilot can 
land or launch his sailplane almost anywhere 
in the smallest of fields close to highways and 
with perfect safety to himself because it must 
be remembered that most of these planes can 
be safely maneuvered and landed at speeds as 
low as 20 miles per hour, which is far safer 
than some military planes I have ridden in 
which have to land at speeds over 100 miles 
per hour. These latter absolutely cannot 
land except on prepared airports. 

Accomplished glider pilots have been known 
to solo power airplanes with but 1 hour of 
dual instruction and have proven to be ex- 
ceptionally good power-plane pilots. 

In Pensacola some years ago the Navy tried 
an experiment with an incoming class of stu- 
dents. They were all given glider training 
first, even though the test was entirely too 
short to be conclusive, and no soaring in- 
struction whatsoever was given them. It was 
found, however, that none of those who failed 
to make good glider pilots could later qualify 
to become airplane pilots. It costs us $20,000 
each to make a military pilot. Don’t you 
think we could save Uncle Sam a lot of money 
and a lot of headaches and a lot of wasted 
time, and don’t you think we could save a lot 
of broken heerts and even a few broken bones 
in some youngsters if we started right out now 
with civilian courses in glider training? And 
once those youngsters have mastered the art 
of gliding and soaring we would find ourselves 
in possession of the world’s greatest pool of 
the best potential military aircraft pilots in 
the entire world, and we are going to need 
that pool to win this war. 





A Dangerous Bill 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, March 26, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday the Member from 
Connecticut [Mr. KoppLEMANN] intro- 
duced in this House a bill to force Negroes 
into every white hotel, restaurant, pic- 
ture show, and other public places of ac- 
commodation, resort, entertainment, or 
amusement, whether licensed or not. 

A Japanese or a German fifth colum- 
nist could not have prepared a more dan- 
gerous document. I understand that if 
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it is passed, there will be a drive to pass 

a similar law for the whole country. 

The effect of this agitation is simply to 
stir up race trouble in the District of 
Columbia, as well as throughout the 
Southern States. 

The Member from Connecticut [Mr. 
Kopp.emMann |] introduced this same bill 2 
years ago. Since then there have been 
more white women assaulted by Negro 
criminals in the city of Washington than 
there had been in 50 years up to that 
time. 

His attitude on this question and his 
conduct in introducing this bill undoubt- 
edly pleases the Japanese fifth colum- 
nists, who are exerting every possible 
effort to stir up trouble between the 
whites and blacks in this country, as they 
have boasted they were going to do; but 
it does not represent the sentiments of 
the pecple of Connecticut. 

We people in the South will take care 
of the situation there. We always have 
and we always will. ° 

But the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia must look to Congress for protec- 
tion; and any Member who thus goes out 
of his way to create or agitate race trouble 
here in the Nation’s Capital, especially 
under the present circumstances, is ren- 
dering both the white people and the 
Negroes th2 greatest possible injury. 

Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
inserting at this point the Kopplemann 
bill, H. R. 6847, in full: 

[77th Cong., 2d sess. H. R. 6847. In the 
House of Representatives, March 24, 1942. 
Mr. KoppLEMANN introduced the following 
bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia] 

A bill to assure to all persons within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia full and equal privileges 
of places of public accommodation, resort, 
entertainment, and amusement, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted, etc., That within the District 

of Columbia any person, natural or corporate, 
who shall make any distinction, discrimina- 
tion, or restriction on account of race, color, 
or creed or for any reason not sanctioned by 
law and not applicable alike to persons gen- 
erally, in the admission of any person to, or 
the accommodation or service of any person 
in any place of public accommodation, resort, 
entertainment, or amusement, whether li- 
censed or not, or any public conveyance, or 
any public meeting or assemblage, or who 
shall aid, incite, or cause the making of any 
such distinction, discrimination, or restric- 
tion, shall for each such act or denial be 
liable to a penalty not less than $100 or more 
than $500, to be recovered by the person ag- 
grieved thereby, or by his assignee, in a civil 
action in the municipal court of the District 
of Columbia; and shall also for every such 
offense be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof in the police 
cecurt of the District of Columbia shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $10 or 
more than $100, or by imprisonment for not 
less than 10 days or more than 100 days, or 
by both such fine and such imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. (a) Places of public accommoda- 
tion, resort, entertainment, or amusement 
shall be deemed to include hotels, restau- 
rants, stores, or shops where focdstuffs, 
drinks, goods, or wares are sold or offered, 
acvertised, or displayed for sale to the public, 
nospitals, clinics, theaters, motion-picture 
houses, concert halls, amusement parks, and 
public parks and public buildings under the 
jurisdiction of the national or municipal 
government: Proz That the foregoing 
enumeration shall not be construed as limit- 
ing in any way the meaning of the general 


ided 





phrase, “places of public accommodation, 
resort, entertainment, or amusement.” 

(b) The publication of any order, notice, 
or advertisement reasonably calculated to 
prevent or discourage the patronage or cus- 
tom of persons of any race, color, or creed, as 
well as the actual exclusion or segregation of 
or discrimination against any person on ac- 
count of race, color, or creed shall be deemed 
an unlawful distinction, discrimination, and 
restriction within the meaning of this act. 
The production of any such order, notice, or 
advertisement purporting to be made by any 
person being the owner, lessee, operator, pro- 
prietor, manager, agent, or employee engaged 
in or exercising control over the operation of 
any public conveyance or any place of public 
accommodation, resort, entertainment, or 
amusement shall be prima facie evidence in 
any civil or criminal action that the samie 
was authorized and published by such person. 

(c) The provisions and requirements of 
this act shall bind and obligate every owner, 
lesse*, operator, proprietor, manager, agent, 
and employee, whether natural person, cor- 
pvtation, or unincorporated association, en- 
gaged in or exercising control over the opera- 
tion of any public conveyance or any vlace 
of public accommodation, resort, entertain- 
ment, or amusement: Provided, That when- 
ever any agent or empuioyee shall so exercise 
any function or employ any power with which 
he is charged or entrusted as to violate any 
provision of this act, both he and his prin- 
cipal or employer shall be held equally re- 
sponsible and liable: Provided further, That 
the provisions of section 251 of chapter 9 
of title 24 of the Code of the District of 
Columbia shall be applicable to the enforce- 
ment of the civil penalty provided in section 
1 of this act wherever two or more persons 
shall be charged with legal responsibility 
for the act or denial complained of. 

(ad) Nothing in this act shall be deemed to 
prohibit the providing of separate accommo- 
dations or facilities for persons of different 
sex. 

Sec. 3. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall revoke any license issued 
pursuant to the provisions and requirements 
of part 9 of chapter 4 of title 20 of the 
Code of the District of Columbia whenever 
it shall have been judicially determined that 
the licensee or person operating or doing 
business under said license has violated this 
act in the course of such operation or busi- 
ness two times or more within any 12-month 
period. No similar license shall be issued to 
the offending person or for the use of the 
place where said violations shall have oc- 
curred for a period of 60 days following such 
revocation. The provisions of this section 
may be enforced by an action of mandamus 
filed against the said Commissioners by any 
citizen of the District of Columbia. 

Ser. 4. The provisions of this act are here- 
by declared to be separable. If any provision 
of this act, or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstances, is held invalid, the 
remainder of the act, and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances, shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 5. This act may be cited as the “Equal 
Rights Law of the District of Columbia.” 


General MacArthur and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
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clude herein the messages sent by the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
Gen. Douglas P. MacArthur and General 
MacArthur’s replies thereto. 

No greater tribute can be paid to labor 
than these stirring words of our country’s 
greatest fighter. His words should give 
pause to the cloak-room generals end 
the two-bit labor haters. 


.Gen. Doucias P. MacArTuur, 


Australia: 

Executive board of Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, by unanimous vote, directed 
me to convey to you and your valiant men 
our support in this great struggle for freedom 
and humanity. The millions of members of 
our organization working in the mines, mills, 
and factories that comprise our arsenal of 
democracy are proud to be associated with 
you in this great fight. We, with you, are 
confident of ultimate victory over the forces 
of the Fascist Axis. 

PHILIP MurRRAyY, 
President, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 


PHILIP Murray, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Appreciate deeply your message which has 
just reached me. Labor has played its part 
in every great war our Republic has fought, 
and that it will do so again and prove the 
indestructible backbone that will determine 
the present vital struggle is m. firm convic- 
tion. I have complete trust in the mighty 
effort that I feel sure you will put forth. 
Dovucias P. MacArRTHUR. 


Gen. Douctas P. MacArTHUR, 
Australia: 

We're behind you, General, 5,000,000 strong. 
Your fearlessness and skill in the face of 
uverwhelming odds makes every last one of 
us proud to be an American. We solemnly 
pledge to invest $1,000,000,000 of our earn- 
ings to help maintain you and our fighting 
men everywhere. We further pledge that we 
will build for our armed forces the finest and 
best war weapons the world has ever produced. 

WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor, 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Labor never has failed the Army or the 
Nation. May God bless you all for your splen- 
did patriotism. 
Dovuctas P. MacArTHur, 


The 40-Hour Week—A Gain or a Loss? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, the 
agitation throughout the country de- 
manding some immediate action by the 
Congress regarding the matter of the 40- 
hour week has been very ably discussed 
by Mr. M. W. Jorz, the financia] editor 
of the Los Angeles Daily News. On 
March 171 had occasion to insert in the 
REcorpD a previous article by Mr. Jorz, in 
which he explained how certain individ- 
uals in the labor movement were not only 








slowing down the shipbuilding program, 
but were at the same time elevating the 
cost of ship production. Today in a very 
frank and unbiased manner I am pre- 
senting to the Members of the House a 
second article, which most conclusively 
demonstrates that labor has more to gain 
by the abolition of the 40-hour week 
than they can possibly lose. More im- 
portant, however, is the positive increase 
in production which will ensue, along 
with a reduction in the cost of the articles 
produced, by reason of the abolition of 
the present restrictions on the length of 
the workweek. 

In his article Mr. Jorz points out three 
compelling reasons why the 40-hour 
week should be abandoned, the third of 
which is that “the 40-hour week violates 
the most important laws of waz economics 
by preventing maximum production of 
both war and civilian goods with mini- 
mum manpower and by failing to release 
maximum manpower to the military 
services.” We all are aware of the his- 
tory of the 40-hour-week restriction, 
which was imposed as a device to compel 
the spreading of employment at a time 
when unemployment was at its peak and 
was the greatest problem before the 
country. ‘Today it is readily admitted 
ky all that the demands for employment 
are growing constantly and to such an 
extent that there will be a most serious 
shortage of manpower in this country 
before the end of the present year. Why 
should we continue a legislative device 
to spread manpower when the’ need to 
spread employment no longer exists? 
Why should we compel the employment 
of an excess number of persons at short 
hours when there is need for the employ- 
ment of every available person at the 
longest hours possible? Why should we 
overburden the taxpayer with an exces- 
sive cost load for less materials when we 
could benefit not only the taxpaye: by 
giving him more war production for his 
dollar, but likewise benefit labor by giv- 
ing him a bigger pay envelope each 
week? The removal of the restrictions 
imposed by the 40-hour week will directly 
benefit all concerned—it will give labor 
more pay per week per person than now 
being received, it will give industry more 
production per week at a lowered over- 
all cost for the goods produced, it will 
provide the Army and Navy with more 
war materials each week, thus promot- 
ing the effective prosecution of the war, 
and it will reduce the cost to the Govern- 
ment and so to the taxpayer of the war 
supplies now so urgently needed and 
needed in such enormous quantities. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the Members 
of the House will carefully read this ar- 
ticle by Mr. Jorz, because I believe that 
it fairly and clearly states the case re- 
garding the 40-hour week. The Los Ang- 
eles Daily News, in which this article 
appears, has long been known for its 
friendly attitude toward labor and its 
complete sympathy for the objectives of 
the administration in promoting the wel- 
fare of labor. In presenting such an ar- 
ticle, therefore, the Daily News only does 
so in the spirit of fairness and with a de- 
sire to be of benefit to labor in protecting 
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its rights, preserving its gains, and truly 
promoting its well-being. 
The article by Mr. Jorz is as follows: 


LABOR KNIFING ITSELF WITH STAND FOR 40--HOUR 
WEEK 


(By M. W. Jorz) 


Who is knifing whom in the row over the 
40-hour week? 

Labor and the Government loudly berate 
foes of the short workweek, charging a plot 
to destroy labor’s gains. 

But it’s easy to prove that labor is losing by 
the 40-hour week, instead of gaining, and that 
labor is knifing itself as well as the war effort. 

Everybody knows that billions of dollars 
could be saved in the war program if the 40- 
hour workweek were abandoned, but neither 
labor nor Government can get up any in- 
terest in the taxpayers’ behalf. So it’s best 
to stick to labor’s selfishness and the Govern- 
ment’s ultimate political necessity not to 
bungle the war effort. Mistakes can be cov- 
ered up temporarily by current political 
maneuvering, but retribution will come in the 
long run. 

Of course, since President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has labeled opponents of the 40- 
hour week as sixth columnists playing the 
roles of Nazi dupes, the poet boss of the Office 
of Facts and Figures cannot present lyrical 
statistics on the subject. But the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s own figures prove the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The average income of all wage earners 
in the Unted States could be increased tre- 
mendously by abandonment of the 40-hour 
week. 

2. The 40-hour week has brought about 
the greatest inequality of labor income in his- 
tory, and abandonment of the short work 
week would restore a proper balance. 

3. The 40-hour week violates the most im- 
portant laws of war economics, by preventing 
maximum production of both war and civil- 
ian goods with minimum manpower and by 
failing to release maximum manpower to the 
military services. 

In January, the Labor Department reports, 
the average number of hours worked per 
week in all manufacturing industries was 
41.5. That meant that wage earners had in- 
creased their average income 5.6 percent above 
what they would have received if the average 
number of hours worked per week was 40. 
This is on the basis of time and a half pay 
for the hour and a half worked above the 
40-hour limit. 

Now, if all wage earners in manufacturing 
industries were on a 48-hour week, with no 
overtime pay during those 48 hours, the aver- 
age income of all wage earners in manufac- 
turing industries would be increased 20 per- 
cent above the average income for a 40-hour 
week. In other words, the average income 
of labor would now be 144 percent greater 
than it is. 

Workers - generally have failed to realize 
that they must work 514 hours of overtime 
at time and a half pay in order to make a 
few cents more than they would make on 48 
hours of straight-time pay. Any worker put- 
ting in less than 514 hours of overtime per 
week is making less money than he would if 
he were on a 48-hour straight-time week. 

Try it out with a little figuring, no matter 
what the wage rate, and see for yourself. 

If the rank and file of labor would stop 
to think a bit about this, they would rise 
up in their wrath and liquidate the labor 
“saviors” who are cheating them out of 
income. 

And here are some figures on the amaz- 
ing inequality of labor income: 

Durable-goods industries, naturally, are the 
ones now making big overtime payments to 
workers. But the average number of hours 
worked per week in these industries is only 
43.7, or far below the 45.5 required to make 
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a few pennies more for wage earners than 
they would get on a 48-hour week of straight 
time. 

The Department of Labor lists 49 industries 
in the durable-goods field, with 35 industries 
showing average number of hours worked per 
week above 40. But only 14 of these 49 in- 
dustries show average hours worked above 
45.5. That means 2814 percent of the indus- 
tries are giving their workers a break, while 
71.5 percent of all the durable-goods indus- 
tries would be boosting income for their wage 
earners if the Nation were on a 48-hour week. 

In the non-durable-goods industries there 
are 57 industry classifications, with only 24 
industries working their men above 40 hours 
a week. None of the 57 industries are work- 
ing men above 45.5 hours per week, so that 
every one of the 57 industries would give a 
boost in average income to workers under a 
48-hcur week. 

The average number of hours worked per 
week in all non-durable-goods industries is 
only 38.2. A 48-hour week would boost av- 
erage income more than 25 percent. 

In 22 nonmanufacturing industries 12 show 
a workweek above 40 hours, but only 2 indus- 
tries show an average workweek above 45.5 
hours, so that 91 percent of these nonmanu- 
facturing industries wouid be boosting work- 
ers’ incomes under a 48-hour week 

Now turn to Los Angeles County indus- 
tries, where wage earners are working longer 
hours than in any other section of the United 
States. The figures are by the State division 
of labor statistics. 

The average number of hours worked per 
week here in durable-goods industries in 
February was 46.1, but the average for all 
manufacturing industries was only 44.1, or 
considerably below the 45.5 hours required 
to make average incomes higher than under 
a 48-hour week. 

In Los Angeles County there are 20 durable- 
goods industries listed, with 17 of them work- 
ing an average of more than 40 hours a week, 
while only 8 of therm show average hours per 
week in excess of 45.5 hours. That means a 
48-hour week would give an average income 
increase to workers in 60 percent of these 
industries. 

In non-durable-goods industries only 6 out 
of 19 classifications work more than 40 hours 
a week, with none working 45. hours, so that 
all non-durable-goods workers would receive 
a big boost in average income under a 48-hour 
week. 

These figures show how the average income 
of wage earners in all industries would be 
increased tremendously with the adoption of 
a 48-hour week. They show how a small sac- 
rifice on the part of a cOmparatively very 
few highly favored workers would lift the 
standard of living of the great masses of 
workers. 

Institution of a 48-hour week would wipe 
out tragic inequalities of labor income, which 
the labor monopolists are trying desperately 
to perpetuate—as they hypocritically prate 
of undying devotion to the interests of their 
brothers. 

Naturally, abandonment of a 40-hour week 
would permit more war and civilian goods to 
be produced with less manpower than is now 
used, releasing vast numbers of men for mili- 
tary services. An economy of war dictates 
that this be done, but political expediency 
does not allow the institution of a war econ- 
omy in this country—despite the cry of 
President Roosevelt that there will be a great 
shortage of manpower by this fall. 

And there are those who say that just as 
the 40-hour week enabled union leaders to 
restrict production and grab a monopoly of 
the effective labor supply, so labor leaders 
now want the 40-hour week to maintain a 
monopoly over subsidized safety in wartime 
by cluttering up production processes with 
unnecessary workers. 
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Congress and the People Prepare for War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, I believe that the people of this 
ecuntry are fully awakened to the se- 
riousness of the terrible war we find our- 
selves fighting at the present time. I 
know that the people of my district have 
been and will continue to lend every 
ounce of their energy in an effort to see 
that we win this war as soon as possible. 

In my opinion, no country or no com- 
bination of countries can defeat this 
country so long as we are able to keep 
our people united. Hitler and his cohorts 
have won more battles by their well- 
known propaganda than with their great 
military. machines. We must all keep 
our ears open in an effort to squash 
all propaganda and refrain from repeat- 
ing false statements. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp 
at this point a radio address which I de- 
livered over the National Broadcasting 
system on March 5, 1942: 


My fellow citizens, and especially my 
friends residing in the Sixth Congressional 
District of South Carolina, for the first time 
since war was forced upon us by the sneak- 
ing stab in the back at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, I am having an opportunity 
to talk with you. Naturally, I would prefer 
to visit each community in my district and 
talk face to face with each one of you, but 
that is impossible. Our first duty, as your 
Congressmen, is to our Government, to our 
people, and, especially, to our men in the 
fighting forces. We in Congress must see 
that the funds are provided and the admin- 
istrative machinery set up and kept in mo- 
tion to provide the tools of modern war- 
fare—tanks, guns, planes, and ships. Our 
men in uniform are furnishing the fighting 
spirit and the unconquerable courage which 
will guarantee victory to our just cause. 

During the past 3 years Congress has been 
in almost constant session, and many of our 
Members have given their lives—18 in the 
past 18 months. Vacations and leaves of 
absence were things of a quieter age. We 
are pointing with pride to the fact that in 
these days of giant expenditures the ex- 
penses of Congress have not increased, even 
though our work has increased threefold. 
We are confronted with rapidly mounting 
masses of correspondence which has to re- 
ceive attention, and our office forces have to 
work without regard to 8-hour days and with 
no pay whatever for overtime. The roar of 
the approaching hurricane of a _ terrible 
world war has constantly been in the back- 
ground. However, very few of us realized 
that the storm in all of its fury could burst 
upon us before the close of 1941. 

Unfortunately, many failed to understand 


the comforts of modern life, has 

the protection of our two broad 

ocea Time and space were almost elimi- 
nated. The range and terrible destructive 
f the weapons of war have been in- 

ased a hundredfold. The hates and bru- 
of men have harnessed the greatest 

itions of all time to make life a hell on 
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we refused to believe that our way of life 
could be changed without our consent. 

During the past 9 years we have been jus- 
tifiably proud of the record which the Sev- 
enty-third, Seventy-fourth, Seventy-fifth, and 
Seventy-sixth Congresses have been making 
in correcting the most unfortunate conditions 
which grew up in the careless period preced- 
ing the grand collapse of 1929. Truly great 
strides have been made in placing agriculture 
and industry upon a sound and fair founda- 
tion. We used our resources for the relief of 
human distress and tue rebuilding of the 
standards of American lives. We realize that 
this job is not complete, but we are now com- 
pelled to face the far greater problem of sav- 
ing our very national life. We now know that 
to survive we must fight against and com- 
pletely defeat the most powerful and ruthless 
combination of dictators and aggressors that 
the world has ever known. We have accepted 
the challenge and there can be no retreat, no 
turning aside, no attention to other tasks. 
This will be a costly war, both in blood and 
dollars. 

We must all be prepared to make real sac- 
rifices. The production of food and essential 
farm products becomes the primary duty of 
the farmer. The turning of industrial plants 
into full-time production of war materials is 
the responsibility of our businessmen and in- 
dustrial leaders. The highest-speed produc- 
tion of every possible tool and weapon of war 
is the job of every worker. Our women, as 
always, will prove their devotion not only by 
doing more than their share of man’s work 
but even better by keeping alive the home, the 
church, and the finer ideals of our lives. Not 
for one moment may we comment upon what 
the men in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
must do. Upon land, sea, and air they have 
already set the highest standards of loyalty, 
fidelity, and patriotism. From the icy seas of 
the North Atlantic to the fever-infested 
swamps of Luzon they are daily giving their 
very lives that we may live. 

We are going to be compelled to appropriate 
and to spend unlimited billions of our wealth. 
We must, by legislation, place many regula- 
tions and limitations upon our normal lives 
and activities. We must provide for many 
restrictions and even impose hardships upon 
the American people. This is imperative, not 
because we wish it but because we must de- 
feat the savage onrush of the merciless mil- 
lions who have made themselves the mechani- 
cal tools of the gangster thugs of Rome and 
Tokyo and the evil genius of Berlin. 

Japan, Germany, and Italy are doing more 
than just fighting China, England, Russia, 
and the United States. The Axis Powers 
have resolved to wage a war of conquest to 
make those countries the richest and most 
powerful in all the world. They consider 
themselves the “have not” countries. They 
have started a revolution to take what they 
have not from the countries that have. 
They have been preaching, in one form or 
another, this doctrine for many years, satu- 
rating the ninds of their people with the 


idea that they were girding for a great strug- 
| gle to carry their countries to the very top of 


world dominance. That struggle has come 
and is now on. The people of these nations 
are trained and equipped as readily as the 
resources and energies of their people can 
make them. They say they are fighting a 
battle which will determine the destiny of 
the world for a thousand years to come. 
Whether or not w should have become in- 
volved in this struggle is not worth discus- 
sing now. We are in it up to our necks in 
an effort to save our own lives; nor should 
we minimize what it means in cost to us to 
win this war. 

We may as well face the facts frankly— 
hundreds of thousands of American lives 
must be given, hundreds of thousands of 
men must be wounded, and our wealth and 
natural resources spent to a degree which 
will eventually greatly lower the whole Amer- 
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ican standard of living for everyone; yet, 
if we do not prepare and fight, it is not 
impossible that, sooner or later, not only will 
our coasts be subjected to attack and our 
shipping totally destroyed but our land will 
be invaded and possibly dominated by the 
military minds of our enemies. We have to 
consider this now and weigh all the grim 
facts and bear our part of the heavy burden 
of death and sorrow, privation and effort, 
which all will be called upon to carry in the 
very tragic days which are here and which 
are bound to increase in the near future. 

We have imposed heavy taxes and still 
heavier ones must be laid in the immediate 
future. These are not pleasant tasks for 
us Members of Congress, but as long as these 
terrible menaces are at our very doors, we 
must hold back nothing. This war must be 
won! However, I can and do pledge that we 
will do everything in our power to see that 
not one penny is wasted and that our great 
Commander in Chief, our President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, is given unlimited support 
as he struggles to save our civilization. Our 
President, as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, has the authority and re- 
sponsibility with the heads of the Army and 
Navy, of protecting our country. 

I am delighted to report that we have for- 
gotten cheap party politics and that in both 
the House and the Senate we are supporting 
every measure asked by those who must plan 
the defense of our beloved land and the 
crushing of our enemies. We have made 
mistakes. We will make more mistakes, but 
in behalf of myself and all my fellow Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate, I pledge 
you that relying upon the divine guidance 
of an all-wise Providence, we will devote our- 
selves to the very end that our enemies may 
be crushed and a just peace established on 
earth. We and you are enlisted for the dura- 
tion—132,000,000 loyal Americans, we will, 
under God, march together until victorv is 
ours, and until our flag flies in the clean air 
of peace—unchallenged and unafraid, the 
champion of human liberty and justice. 


The 40-Hour Week and Excessive War 
Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Apri! 2, 1942 


Mr, SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me on April 2, 1942: 


There seems to be a few people in this 
country who, while they undoubtedly want 
the United States to win, would like to see 
the President lose the war. Most of us 
realize, however, that, regardiess of who hap- 
pens to be President, it is quite impossible 
for our Commander in Chief to lose the war 
and for us to win it. 

Some of those who are today loudest in 
blaming President Roosevelt for everything 
that goes wrong were among those who did 
everything they could to obstruct the Presi- 
dent in his efforts to prepare this country 
for war. 

Of course, the war has been going badly 
for us this year, as it was bound to do at 
first, under the circumstances. The enemy’s 
main attack has been at a distance from our 
shores and in quarters of the giobe where 
the United States had and in the nature of 
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things could have had no forces with which 
to successfully oppose him. 

The President was one of the few men in 
public life who has consistently called the 
turn on what our enemies would do. His 
political opponents derided every warning 
that he uttered. “Who would dare attack the 
United States?” the isolationists cried. And 
now these same people claim to know more 
about how to run the war than the Presi- 
dent. He was right before and they were 


‘ wrong. It is quite probable that he is more 


nearly right now than his critics. 
CALMNESS NEEDED 


We have a great many serious issues that 
have to be determined before we can change 
over from a peacetime basis to an all-over 
war basis. It is important that these matters 
should be discussed in a calm and deliberate 
manner, free from bitterness. The Axis 
Powers are spending enormous sums of money 
in an effort to stir up bitterness between 
Americans. In every instance the Axis propa- 
ganda agents will seize upon real issues and 
not try to create fictitious ones. Then they 
try to stir up bitterness in our ranks con- 
cerning these issues. 

I have two suggestions to make by which 
we on the home front may help to defeat 
this Axis propaganda drive to stir up bitter- 
ness. One is that we get all of the facts 
about the issue, as there are usually two sides 
to every controversy. The second is that in 
our discussions with our friends and neigh- 
bors we take the attitude that the other 
fellow is just as patriotic as we are, although 
he may be mistaken in his conclusions. 

In this spirit I would like to discuss two 
issues that are now before the American 
people. These two are the 40-hour week and 
excessive war profits in war industries. In 
essence, these two issues are really one, for 
they both stem from the same cause, which 
is the tremendous concentration of our na- 
tional wealth in war industries as a result 
of our war effort. 


PROFITEERING IN LAST WAR 


I think that the thing that impressed me 
the most when I returned from France after 
being demobilized in the last war was the 
amount of profiteering that had gone on in 
this country during that war. Most ex- 
service men Whom I have talked to had the 
same experience and felt the same way about 
it. All of us are determined that there shall 
be no profiteering in this war, not if we 
can help it. 

Our national danger requires that all of 
us carry our just share of the burden and 
share equally in the tragic cacrifice. Un- 
fortunately there are too many of us who 
see in this emergency only an opportunity 
to get rich. The English language has no 
words hard enough and harsh enough to 
describe the loathing and contempt which 
should be felt by Americans for those people 
who are willing to enrich themselves out of 
the blood and tears and anguish of our 
country. 

EXCESSIVE WAR PROFITS 


Take the case of Jack & Heintz, Inc. This 
concern manufactures engine starters and 
has a contract for $5,800,000. Mr. Jack had a 
salary of $25,000 in 1940. Last year his salary 
was raised to $100,000. His secretary, Miss 
Adelaide Bowman, with a salary of $4,448 in 
1940, got $39,356 in salary and bonus in 1941, 
and has received $18,295 from the company 
for the first 10 weeks of 1942. She says her 
salary is $25,000. 

Don Lake, comptroller of the company— 
which means head bookkeeper or auditor— 
testified his salary was $7,500 a year. His 
salary was $2,400 to August 1940. Mr. Lake 
received $25,153 in salary and bonus in 1941. 
Several checks for amounts up to $3,500 were 
deposited in Mr. Lake’s wife’s bank account. 
This was called on the company’s books ad- 
ditional compensation. This month— 
March—Mr. Lake received a bonus of $7,000. 
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This firm paid out $537,312 in bonuses on 
December 20, 1941. The unit cost of each 
Starter, according to the firm, is $272, but 
our Navy pays $600. 

This is our money—your money and my 
money. These profits are not made in pri- 
vate competitive industry. We voted this 
money to our Navy so that our boys in the 
service would have the best equipment to 
fight for their lives and the lives of our 
people in this war, and all that the manage- 
ment of this company sees is a chance to 
get rich. 

Nor is this the only case of such bonuses 
paid to executives and corporate managers. 
In accordance with the records of the Federal 
Securities and Exchange Commission: 

Mr. Brohr Dahlberg, president of the Celo- 
tex Corporation, received a bonus in 1940 of 
$46,081.14, which was in additicn to a $36,000 
salary Mr. Dahlberg received in 1941, in 
addition to his salary a bonus of $157,871.92. 
One vice president of that corporation re- 
ceived a bonus in 1940 of over $9,000, and 
the same vice president, Mr Carl C. Meunch, 
received a bonus in 1941 of $31,574.40. 
Another vice president of the same company, 
Mr. L. R. Boulware, received a like bonus 
of $31,574.40 last year. Mr. G. W. Mason, 
president of the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
received a nice fat littie bonus of $100,000 
last year which, in: addition to his salary, 
gave him the handsome compensation of 
$225,731.07 for that year. How good will 
1942 be? The sales manager of this same 
corporation received a bonus of $50,000 which 
was in addition to his salary of $75,000. 
Indeed, the compensation of another sales ex- 
ecutive was increased from the handsome sum 
of $49,999.96 in 940 to $107,144.97 in 1941. 

Mr. Joseph W Fraser, president of the 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., received a bonus 
of $42,000 last year, which was in addition to 
his annual salary of $60.000 The compen- 
sation of the general counsel of this corpora- 
tion was increased from $19,000 to $28,000. 
To be sure business must be good. The chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Ward M. Canady, who 
is not listed as drawing a salary in 1940, was 
put on the pay roll in 194i for $51,425 

These are just a few instances showing the 
tremendous increase in corporate profits and 
in corporate salaries flowing from our war ef- 
fort. Surely we are justified in insisting that 
no one should be permitted to profit out of 
our national danger-—that no group be per- 
mitted to carve riches out of the blood and 
tears of our countrymen. 

Now I want to talk about the 40-hour 
week, for it has a bearing on the question 
of profiteering. When people talk about 
abolishing the 40-hour week they should 
bear in mind all of the facts. 


FORTY-HOUR WEEK 


The 40-hour week is not primarily a limi- 
tation upon the number of hours of labor. 
The 40-hour week is primarily a method of 
computing wages. Actually, people are 
working more than 40 hours a week in prac- 
tically all war industries. Mr. Donald Nel- 
son, for instance, a few days ago told the 
House Naval Affairs Committee that men in 
the vital tool industry are working an aver- 
age of 55 hcurs a week; that those in the 
shipbuilding industry are averaging 48 hours 
a week; and that the average workweek in 
the airplane industry was 49 hours. 

If Congress were to abolish the 40-hour 
week in a company such as the Jack & 
Heintz profiteering outfit just referred to, it 
would merely mean that the wages of the 
men in the plant would be reduced and the 
already excessive profits of the employer 
would be increased. 

Let’s analyze the figures. As of January 
31, 1942, there were some $65,000,000,000 
worth of contracts outstanding in war in- 
dustries in this ccuntry. That is, this Gov- 
ernment, its agencies, and other governments 
had actually signed contracts totaling some 
$65,000,000,000. It was assumed that as of 
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March 15, 1942, the value of outstanding 
contracts had risen to $75,000,000,000. 

Now, every contractor—every corporation 
who has entered into a corp*ract for the pro- 
duction of war materials has figured that they 
would pay their labor on the basis of 40 hours 
per week, plus time and a half for overtime. 
Supposing Congress wouid abolish the 40- 
hour week—just abolish it, that’s all. This 
would mean that in $75,000,000.000 worth of 
contracts the wages of the workers would be 
reduced and the profits to the corporate man- 
agement would be increased by that amount. 
If we figure the overtime at 3 percent of the 
total -2st of the contracts, that would mean 
that $2,250,000,000 would be taken out of the 
wage envelopes of the workers of this country 
and put into the already overcrowded pockets 
of corporate management. 


UNION CONTRACTS 


Nor is this the only angle to this compli- 
cated problem. It is known that 38 percent 
of all outstanding contracts are with com- 
panies that had union agreements. This 
means that the men in these shops are paid 
in accordance with the union wage scale. 
These are usually the highest and best-paid 
part of our industrial set-up. If you merely 
abolish the 40-hour week, the 38 percent rep- 
resented by the union agreements would not 
be affected. These wage earners would still 
be paid in accordance with their union wage 
scale. Those shops that did not have union 
agreements would be affected. This would 
result in throwing out of balance our indus- 
trial set-up. Some of our shops would have 
agreements made in accordance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Acts, which we have adopted 
as a national policy. Employers who have 
incorporated this into their agreements after 
Congress passed the law could have had no 
reason to expect Congress to reverse itself, 
and would have a right to complain if, all of 
a sudden, and without notice, Congress re- 
pealed the 40-hour week and put these people 
at a disadvantage with regard to their com- 
petitors. 

I cite these facts so that you may realize 
that there is no solution in merely repealing 
a law that some people believe to be objec- 
ticnable. The question is too complicated to 
permit of such a simple solution. 

Fer myself, in view of the desperate strug- 
gle in which we are now engaged, I believe 
that the 40-hour week must be suspended or 
revised in essential war industries. But when 
and if it is, it must be coupled with a pro- 
vision that will capture the excess profits 
that would be saved for the benefit of the 
public and not for the benefit of profiteering 
corporate management. 

I believe we must have all-out production, 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week in essential war 
industries. I do not see any Other possible 
road to victory. 


PRICE OF VICTORY 


Coupled with this, there must be the most 
rigorous limitation on profits in war con- 
tracts. The people are determined that there 
shall be no profiteering and no war profiteers 
in this war. And why should there be? 

The people of this country are determined 
to end the Maginot-mindedness which in- 
sists upon “business as usual.” Profits as 
usual in the minds of the people stands as a 
symbol of greed and selfishness on the part 
of management and capital. In the same . 
way, the 40-hour week in the minds of the 
people has become to be a symbol the same 
as “business as usual” on the part of labor. 

Ordinary methods of warfare and ordinary 
methods of business and the ordinary ap- 
proach to these problems based largely upon 
self-interest and profit can never win this 
war nor save this Nation. The abolition of 
“profits as usual” in essential war industries 
and revision of the 40-hour week in essential 
war industries will be taken by our people 
as an indication that both capital and labor 
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are prepared to share in the sacrifice and to 
pay the price of victory. 

Behind this, as far as the great mass of the 
people are concerned, is the firm conviction 
that the price of victory for our country must 
be paid in terms of self-denial, humility, and 
sacrifice. The road to victory in this por- 
tentous struggle is not to be achieved by the 
broad and easy way—by piling a mountain of 
profits upon a pyramid of inflated wages. 

From every home in every village, hamlet, 
and city in tnis broad land, the very flower 
of American youth has gone and is going into 
our armed forces. Only the common love 
that we share for these splendid lads—the 
common love of our country and its cause and 
its flag, can ever nerve our hearts and hands 
for the drive for victory through the dark, 
tough days that lie ahead. Almost every ele- 
ment in our society is tasting the bitter fruit 
of sacrifice—to date, industry alone has 
profited by this war. Longer hours for labor 
and smaller profits for capital—surely these 
are pitiable sacrifices compared to that of 
those brave lads of ours who die that America 
might live. 


The Defense of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following speech deliv- 
ered by me at the Shaarey Zedek Temple, 
Detroit, under the auspices of the Zionist 
Council of Detroit, Mich.: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow citizens, and friends, 
on many previous occasions I have been privi- 
leged to discuss matters of importance with 
my Jewish friends here and in other parts of 
the country. I recall having responded to an 
invitation from the Zionist Emergency Com- 
mittee and addressing a gathering of repre- 
sentative Jews assembled within the walls of 
this temple in the pre-war days of May 1939. 
At that time, in a more placid atmosphere 
and during a relatively peaceful pericd in 
world relations, I discussed with you the 
myopic policy of Chamberlain, which, while 
under attack by farsighted statesmen, and 
even by such average observers as your hum- 
ble servant, has not as yet been fully ap- 
praised or discredited because it was not rec- 
ognized or interpreted as appeasement as we 
know it today. 

You will recall that the substance of my 
discourse at that time dealt with the pro- 
posed change in the political status of Pales- 
tine as enunciated by the then Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain and the issuance of the 
so-called White Paper, which disclosed the 
capitulation of His Majesty’s Government and 
submission to the Nazi-Fascist-inspired pres- 
sure of Arabs and other nomadic Moslems 
who, among other things, succeeded in re- 
ducing the immigrant quotas previously es- 
tablished, and which, up to that time, were 
being absorbed with ease and with benefit to 
that part of the world. The nullification of 
this solemn covenant at the time was deemed 
a direct violation of an understanding which 
was entered into and later clarified by the 
Balfour declaration, to which America was a 
party 

This year, 1942, marks the twentieth anni- 
versary of American adhesion to the plan for 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people. The President 





of the United States approved House Joint 
Resolution No. 322 by appending thereto his 
signature on September 21, 1922. If you will 
permit me, I shall read the historic resolu- 
tion: 


“PuBsLic RESOLUTION 73, SIXTY-SEVENTH CoN- 
Gress (H. J. Res. 322) 


“A joint resolution favoring the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people 


“Resolved, etc., That the United States of 
America favors the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish peo- 
ple, it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil 
and religious rights of Christian and all other 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and 
that the holy places and religious buildings 
and sites in Palestine shall be adequately 
protected. Approved, September 21, 1922.” 

Therefore, we Americans have an interest 
in Palestine, such interest being more than 
a mere sentimental equity. We have a real 
stake which at this time we must insist upon 
being protected. Our British allies in defer- 
ence to popular, official, and an expressed 
attitude of America should not permit this 
anniversary year to mark a full score of 
bungling and betrayal. The Palestinian 
mandate was not forced upon Great Britain. 
She assumed the control of and the respon- 
sibility for Palestine voluntarily and eagerly. 
The civilized world looks to her for a full and 
a fair discharge of this responsibility. 

As we gather here today, bowed by the 
sorrow and tragedy of the Strume affair, we 
cannot help but harken back to the days of 
Chamberlain and to the misguided course 
which led to appeasement and his own ob- 
livion. For were it not for the weakness of 
this sort of diplomacy the annual] quotas for 
the Jewish immigrant would have been at 
their original figures which were larger and 
in all probability ample enough to absorb a 
greater percentage of the unfortunate vic- 
tims uf Nazi-Fascist oppression. At any rate, 
a firm and a fair attitude in the matter would 
have assured sufficient latitude to meet emer- 
gent problems such as that which ended so 
tragically in the Strume disaster. 

Nor is this the only instance when the 
lives of persecuted Jewish wanderers were 
squandered needlessly and pitilessly because 
of a policy born of a blind and inexcusable 
ignorance or disregard for the fundamental 
rights of humanity. I refer to the tragic 
overturning of the refugee ship which sank 
in the Palestinian port of Haifa. These 
wanderers came home, they saw their prom- 
ised land but like Moses they were denied its 
haven and their quest ended in disaster. If 
I may have your indulgence for a few more 
minutes, I should like to touch upon a sub- 
ject which I deem quite proper for discussion 
here and now because I feel that if effectively 
supported and adopted, the plan would con- 
tribute toward, if it does not fully solve, the 
problems of the Jews in their homeland. I 
refer to the creation of a strong and well- 
equipped Jewish army in Palestine. 

It strikes me as unimpeachable that a 
strong armed force of Jews in their homeland 
would not only strengthen the British posi- 
tion in the Near East, but would also mate- 
rially aid in the ultimate defeat of the Axis 
Powers. It would moreover stiffen the diplo- 
matic dealings of the Churchill government 
with the Arabs and the various Moslem pecples 
in the territory immediately contiguous to 
Palestine. For it is conceded that the views 
and policy, generally, of Premier Winston 
Churchill, whom I admire and respect, are the 
very antithesis of appeasement and for that 


| reason largely approved by our beloved Presi- 


dent and the American people. I am certain 
that in voicing our views here today, we are 
not condemning His Majesty’s Government or 
excoriating the English people; we are doing 
quite the contrary. While we give voice to 
our feelings in the matter of short-sighted 
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policies and deficiencies of past administra- 
tion of affairs in Palestine, our motives and 
objectives are lofty and intended to strength- 
en the hand of Britain, to weld the relation- 
ship between the Jews and Sritons for the 
benefit of humanity, democracy, and to more 
effectively defend the Near East. 

No country can hope to maintain indefi- 
nitely a relationship such as that which exists 
between Great Britain and the Arabs, be- 
cause it is built upon a base as sandy and 
shiftless as the Arabian deser. itself. Mani- 
festly, some of the Moslem peoples in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Palestine are exacting 
blackmail from Great Britain and only to the 
extent that these blackmailings are successful 
are those Moslems friendly with and loyal to 
Great Britain. The English, unfortunately, 
have learned some very bitter lessons and 
suffered much because of the treachery they 
experiencc.. in the Far East. 

So, I say to you, that it is my honest and 
unswerving belief that what is needed most 
in the Near East and needed immediately for 
the benefit of all concerned is a strong Jewish 
army which will make for a strong Jewish 
state and in turn will add stability, strength, 
and safety to Britain, to the Jews, and to 
various Moslem peoples in Palestine. Such 
an army would preserve and permanently 
maintain Britain’s. life line. 

My sentiments regarding the establishment 
and permanency of a free and independent 
Jewish state are predicated upon the funda- 
mental right of self-determination. The 
Hebraic people have the same rights as other 
nationalities and have, therefore, a legitimate 
claim to the reestablishment of a sovereign 
state in the historic Palestinian area. My sen- 
timents date back and connect with the noble 
expressions of our great wartime President, 
Wocdrow Wilson. 

The benefit accruing from the settlement 
and stabilization of the problems which were 
permitted to grow and spread as a result of 
the pre-Churchillian appeasement policy will 
reach and reunite all parties who are now in 
disagreement. 

Regardless of the fact that there is some 
difference of opinion as to the details con- 
cerning the question of whether the Pales- 
tinian Army composed of Jews should be 
martialed under the colors of their own 
country or whether they should be mobilized 
under the British banner, I believe there is 
an overwhelming majority among Ameri- 
can Jewry that favors the earliest possible 
creation and arming of a force to protect 
the sovereignty and the peopl: of Palestine. 

Why should a large number of virile and 
patriotic Jews, estimated as high as 100,000 
and eager to ctand in defense of their coun- 
try, be deprived of the basic right of self- 
defense, and as a result become subject to 
the rapacious attacks of fierce nomadic 
tribesmen who make their periodic plunder- 
ing incursions into the peaceful domain of 
your own people? 

Why, may I ask again, are not the Jewish 
young men permitted to serve their country 
and to fight for the preservation of demo- 
cratic government? Why are they not per- 
mitted effectively to oppose godless nazi-ism 
and fascism, which, unless checked by united 
action of all free peoples, will overrun and 
despoil, like the locusts, the fair lands of the 
Jews, which were recl imed from the desert 
and converted into a paradise at great sacri- 
fice? Why should the Jews be exposed to 
this grave danger, the ravages of which would 
defy description? 

Why not give these people the implements 
of self-defense; why not equip them through 
the arsenal of democracy, as intended by the 
Lease-Lend Act? 

Why not give the Jews in Palestine at least 
an opportunity to defend themselves in 
battle? This can only be done by supplying 
war material and proper and immediate 
training. It is one thing to die in battle in 
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the defense of your country, in defense of | East. This is something for American Jewry 
an 


ideal, of your religion, and quite another 
become the victims of German 
a practical common-sense stand- 

point, is it not reasonable to assume that 
be easier to train the young men 

of military age right there in Palestine and 
y to supply the bombs, barbwire; buck- 
, and planes by shipment than to trans- 
in convoy both men and material 
distant points, when admittedly the 
transportation problem and the limited man- 
power of the United Nations are already 
strained to the breaking point? In my esti- 
mation, Palessine, which is less than i00 
miles from Suez, could and should be made 


excuse for compromise or appeasement with 
the Arabs. 

If the Arabs and the Moslem peoples of 
the Near East are friendly and interested in 
democracy and the things for which America 
and Great Britain stand, then most certainly 
they will interpose no objection to the train- 
ing and the equipping of a well-balanced, 
thoroughly trained Jewish army. Their in- 
terests concededly are identical. If this is 
not the case, then the Arabs are on the side 
of the opposition and awaiting only the 
chance to join with the Germans if and when 
the tide should turn. Why would it not be 
the practical and the most promising plan to 
permit the Jews and the Arabs to negotiate 
and work out an agreement that would be 
lasting in its peaceful effect. 

We would not be here today bemoaning 
the loss of life on the unseaworthy and ill- 
fated Strume and the loss of life in the harbor 
of Haifa too would not likely have occurred 
if Palestine had a greater measure of the 
fundamental right of self-expression, deter- 
mination, and of making her own decisions. 
There has been heretofore, and is at present, 
too much forced dependence upon the British 
Government and the unresponsive and slug- 
gish colonial office which more often than 
not is guided in its decisions, not by the jus- 
tice or emergency of a given problem pre- 
sented, but rather by the political possibili- 
ties and expediency. There would be far less 
and possibly no embarrassment at all for 
Great Britain, under the mandate, if matters 
of this kind and the decisions with respect 
thereto, were made by the Jewish authorities 
at Tel Aviv. This can be done only if the 
Jews have their own army to enforce their 
own decisions, to protect their own sover- 
eignty and their own frontiers. 

The colonial office of the British Govern- 
ment is disposed to a policy of diplomatic 
expediency and of catering and unfortunately 
catering to the Arabs who are not deserving 
of any concessions because they are not loyal 
to the British crown and the cause of the 
United Nations, of which we are an integral 
and important part. This misdirected policy 
is most dangerous and unjustified at this 
particular time. It should be materially al- 
tered, if not entirely abandoned. 

Today Chamberlain is gone, superseded by 
the virile and aggressive Mr. Churchill. How- 
ever, the pusillanimous and oft-discredited 
policy of appeasement still continues with 
less excuse than ever for its application to 
the Arabs in the Palestinian controversy. It 
should be terminated and in its place insti- 
tuted a strong and fertile policy guarantee- 
ing peace and prosperity. 

As for myself, I am unwilling to take any 
chances at this time. I stand for and have 
devoted much of my time to the encourage- 
ment of this movement. I am not interested 


nor will I enter into any arguments regard- 
ing the question of whether the Palestine 
Army should be organized and should fight 
beneath its own colors or whether it should 
be made part of the British Army in the Near 


and for the Palestinian government to decide 
for themselves. Whatever their ultimate de- 
cision might be, I shall support it just so 
long as there is unity of opinion upon the 
main question relating to the desirability of 
arming defenseless Palestine, which tomor- 
row may face the barbaric hordes of Germany. 
Considering the records of these hellish 
hordes, we can expect them to massacre the 
great mass of the Jews in that unprotected 
country Such a terrible eventuality must 
be prevented at all costs. It is unfair and 
unsound to create a state without making 
ample provisions for its own self-defense. 
That was true when Palestine was reestab- 
lished and it is more so during this grave 
world crisis. 

Let it not be said again that there was “too 
little and too late.” 

Mr. Chairman, I could not conclude my 
discourse here this afternoon without ex- 
pressing my deepest appreciation to this 
splendic aggregation of men and women and 
at the same time paying my respects to my 
energetic and faithful friend, Phil Slomovitz. 
I say to you frankly that the force of his 
invitation has compelled my journey to De- 
troit at this time. May I on this occasion 
tender my sincerest wishes to you, Mr. Slomo- 
vitz, and express the hope that you and the 
Jewish News shall expand and prosper for 
the good of the entire community? To you, 
my friends, I tender my thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the cordial reception and the atten- 
tion which you have given me. I bid you a 
very pleasant and good afternoon. 





Letter From John P. Hartman to Speaker 
Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, one of Washington’s most ven- 
erable lawyers and highly respected citi- 
zens is John Peter Hartman. His reflec- 
tions on current, controversial issues are 
worthy of study and respect. He has 
written an interesting letter to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Hon. Sam RAYBuURN, 
Speaker of our House of Representa- 
tives, in which he discusses Alaska, 
problems of transportation, legisiation 
restricting labor unions, and geography 
of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. At- 
torney Hartman points out that there is 
a woeful paucity of preparations to resist 
potential enemies in the whole region 
from Seattle to Attu, a distance of ap- 
proximately 4,000 miles. He emphasized 
what is in most people’s minds, namely, 
the need of substituting the strategy of 
the attack for that of defense; activity 
versus passivity. I do not subscribe nec- 
essarily to any of the statements made 
by Mr. Hartman, certainly with reference 
to pending legislation designed to curb 
the functioning of labor unions I re- 
serve my own judgment. However, Mr. 
Hartman’s letter is entitled to study and 
respect, as it reflects the views of one of 
the most eminent citizens of the State 
of Washington and of a pioneer developer 
of Alaska. 
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Mr. Hartman is a conservative lawyer. 
It is but natural that he should speak of 
the disturbance in the public mind rela- 
tive to the labor situation. His recom- 
mendations and observations concerning 
changes in the Wagner Act and his es- 
pousal of the passage of drastic legisla- 
tion to circumscribe organized labor are 
typical of many letters received by me 
from citizens of my State who are in the 
category of what one might denominate 
as conservative. 

Therefore, I reiterate, I make no com- 
mitment on the subject of pending legis- 
lation with reference to limiting labor 
unions in any respect, but because of the 
eminence and high character of Attor- 
ney John Hartman and because of the 
interesting quality in general of his letter 
to the Speaker of the House, I seek unan- 
imous consent of my colleagues to have 
the same inserted in full in the ConcrEes- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

John P. Hartman is one of the great 
lawyers of the State of Washington. He 
was born in Indiana July 3, 1857. He was 
one of the early students at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, leaving that institution 
in 1880. Subsequently he had conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of master 
of laws and doctor of laws. Married in 
1883, John Hartman was admitted to the 
Nebraska bar in 1882, beginning legal 
practice at Kearney. He moved to Ta- 
coma, Wash., in 1891 and then to Seattle 
in 1896. He has associated with him in 
his extensive law practice his sons, 
Dwight and Harold, and Arthur E. Simon 
and Paul D. Coles, under the firm name 
of Hartman, Hartman, Simon & Coles, 
which firm specializes in corporation law. 

John Peter Hartman was in charge of 
the first railroad built in Butte, Mont.; 
a promoter and builder of the Brackett 
Wagon Road over White Pass, Alaska; 
also a promoter-builder of the White 
Pass & Yukon Railway, one of the orig- 
inal founders of the Northwestern 
Steamship Co. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Washington Good Roads As- 
sociation and was its president for many 
terms. He is the author of the act creat- 
ing Mt. Rainier National Park. He has 
been long identified with the Republican 
Party and has served frequently as a del- 
egate to Republican Party national con- 
ventions. He is a member of the Rainier, 
Arctic, and Press Clubs. 

The letter is as follows: 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 25, 1942. 
Hon. SAMJEL RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: A few weeks ago, in 
our local newspapers in the Washington 
Special, I noticed a quotation from you re- 
garding airports and fortifications on some 
of the islands of the Alaskan Archipelago. 
In connection therewith you were quoted as 
saying that you had hunted walrus in that 
far-off northwest corner, and I assume it was 
in the Arctic Sea where the real fighters 
exist and a Tennesseean-Texan would tackle 
no other. I am glad to address a brother 
sourdough. 

I went first to Alaska in September of 
1897 and immediately arranged for some de- 
velopments and was continuously connected 
with affairs in that Territory until about 10 
years ago when I closed up all my commit- 
ments. 
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I am therefore a true sourdough of huskie 
fiber, but always kept my residence in Seattle. 

I know Alaska as well as any sourdough 
knows it, tor I visited most of its area, par- 
ticularly in connection with Alaskan affairs, 
during the 20 years after the discovery of gold 
in 1897. I was often in the National Capital 
in connection with legislation and matters 
pertaining to the development, and therefore 
am no stranger to Members of the Congress 
during that period. 

I am tremendously interested in what you 
said and what you propose, and never was I 
so disappointed in public acts as when the 
Congress declined the protection of Alaska as 
our outer post and the islands in the airplane 
course west of Honolulu. But many Mem- 
bers were honestly of the opinion that there 
was not then, nor could there be, any danger 
from the Japanese. I must not criticize that 
done when such a course would do no good. 
That is history, so it is no use to complain. 
I want to look to the future and aggressively 
prepare and act therefor. 

On the island of Attu, as you know, an air- 
plane base and ample protection should be 
constructed now, with double-distillee rapid- 
ity. That island is about 1,700 miles from 
Tokyo, and if we may obtain a base on the 
south end of the Kamchatka Peninsula then 
we have but about 1,000 miles to go. This is 
al easy distance for a modern bomber. 

I know the Japanese well for my business 
has taken me in connection with them for 
the last 40 years, including some litigation 
growing out of the Russo-Japanese War over 
the seizure of a valuable steamship, involving 
an important lawsuit in Japan and another 
here, which required the taking of testimony 
all the way from Yokohama to London. 

I am not saying these things to boost my- 
self but because I know something about 
the problems and the people and possibly I 
may help and that I want to do. In fact, I 
know of no one living at least who has had 
the same opportunity to learn of that now 
so important to my country as myself. So 
if I do not speak, I would be a traitor to my 
country. 

Tokyo is the sacred city of the Japanese, 
and nothing will break their morale and 
stop their activities like the destruction of 
their capital. We all know the structures 
are what are commonly called paper; that 
is, easily destroyed, so that bombers could 
make a wreck of that town and that would 
be a wreck of the Japanese activities, bring 
them down to earth, and put them in their 
true place. Nothing short of that will ac- 
complish the real result. 

I fecl sure that we must have bombers to 
spare for the purpose. We will not need 
more than 1,000 planes for the work, I am 
advised by experts 

Our President, more than 6 months ago. 
told the people that we would produce 60,600 
planes and 45000 tanks in 1942 and 120,000 
planes and 75,000 tanks in 1943. Notwith- 
standing the demands and requirements of 
the European allies, we certainly have enough 
to spare for an aggressive and devastating 
campaign, making Tokyo lIcok like Coventry 
in England after that horrible demolition. 

I appreciate that there have been labor 

troubles, which may have reduced the output, 
although we who are outside the official circle 
do not know the true facts. We realize that 
this may have made some difference. 
. For 1941 our Government authorities gave 
us the following figures, which I quote in 
round numbers: (a) That 51,000,000 persons 
were gainfully employed, of whom (b) 13,- 
000.000 were in manufacturing industries; 
12,000,000 in service, 
forces; 10000,000 in agricultural work; sub- 
stantially 8 000,000 in trade, distribution, and 
finance; and the remainder in construction, 
transportation, and smaller groups. 

A statement also has been made that the 
strikes during 1941 have caused a loss of 





including the armed . 





30,000,000 man-bours of work. That loss 
would have been worth about $30,000,000 to 
the workers, had they been able to work, 
and would have produced a great number of 
war implements whick we may not have, as 
is fully appreciated. 

It is believed by the armed forces that the 
Japanese can be kept out of Australia and 
if that is done then, by an aggressive attack 
(no standback watchful waiting) on the 
part of the Allies, the Japanese will be driven 
out of the Philippines and East Indies and 
if so continental approach on the United 
States via Alaska would scarcely be under- 
taken Bvt if the Japanese shall get a foot- 
ing in Australia then Seattle and the rest 
of the Pacific coast wil) be attacked directly; 
by way of Alaska, unless quickly we prepare 
and confront the enemy in their own sacred 
capital with devastating fire such as only 
Americans can deliver. And if they attack 
no advance notice will be given. We should 
use the same tactics. 

From Seattle, by the shore line to Attu 
is about ¢,000 miles and in that whole dis- 
tance there are no worth-while preparations 
in either Alaska or British Columbia to meet 
the emergency. It is unbelievable that such 
can be the truth but it is true, and knowing 
the ease with which Alaska can be invaded, 
I tremble for what may occur. What I am 
saying is for official use and boldly said, be- 
cause I know the conditions, take the respon- 
sibility and, as a lowly taxpayer only, want 
to aid. I will respond to any call. 

Our plan must be that of attack more than 
defense. Attack first and then explain if 
desired, but attack or we perish. 

Having lived on the frontier all my life 
I have never sat still ana defended myself 
from the coming of the wild animals, but go 
vigorously after them in attack and thus 
bring home a moose or some fur-bearing 
animal for use. 

Above, 1 have referred to the strikes, and 
inferentially labor troubles. Bearing on this 
I know the important bill now before the 
Senate, and I think passed by the House, 
that if enacted into law will stop much trou- 
ble and, therefore, should be passed and 
with speed. 

I have canvassed this subject during the 
past 6 months with people on the Pacific 
coest and intermountain States and find the 
sentiment almost unanimous for the bill, and 
that includes many, many union workers, 
but not those who are directing the unions 
as a rule. If the bill is not passed, the elec- 
torate, in my opinion, will be very much dis- 
turbed and condemn, and maybe vigorously, 
those now seated in the Congress. Let us 
have a law so that no airplane worker can 
shake a $22 check for 1 Sunday’s work in 
the face of a dollar-a-day soldier, as was re- 
ported done recently, and boast in the 
amount with the poor soldier there with his 
buddies to guard against saboteurs, but with 
true military bearing dignifiedly ignoring the 
insult. 

The Wagner Act created a class and gave 
that class an advantage over all other people, 
and in that organized class are not more than 
10,000,000 citizens, which with their families 
might amount to 30,000,000. But the other 
100,000,000 have some rights that must be 
regarded and respected. 

True, I have made at least 60 trips to 
Alaska. With others, we promoted and built 
the White Pass Railroad, the boat line on the 
Yukon, the steamer line to the Bering Sea, 
salmon-fishery plants, mining ventures 
which repaid the shareholders with profits, 
and in a public way assisted in the seals- 
fisheries controversy settlement with Great 
Britain and Japan, the determination of the 
line in the Alaska boundary dispute, where 
I gave primary and first-hand information, 
obtained by actually being on the ground, 
at the request of Senator Fairbanks, the 
chairman of the American commission, and 
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to the consternation of Lord Herschel, head 
of the British commission, and other things 
for the good of that Territory, which now 
gives us annually, and has for many years, 
more than $100,000,000 of valuable trade and 
more than $30,000,000 per annum of gold. 

I say this only for the purpose of showing 
you that I am not speaking idly but as a cit- 
izen desiriny to promote that which is best 
for my countrymen. 

My dear Mr. Speaker, shall I apologize for 
the length of my letter? No, I hope, is your 
answer. My ancestors on my father’s side 
came to Fayetteville, N. C., 240 years ago from 
Europe, and my mother’s to Philacelphia 
about the same time. I know the mental 
trend and broad charity of those of the Old 
South and believe I am not trespassing on 
your valuable time in what I have said at 
considerable length. 

Believe me, ever, 

Faithfully and cooperatively yours, 
JOHN P. HARTMAN. 


Policy, Procedure, and Responsibility 
With Reference to Location of Defense 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
authorities of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the War Production Board 
state they are conscientiously consider- 
ing the merits of each section of this 
Nation in connection with the location 
of defense projects or defense plants. 

I have received th~ following letters 
covering the subject: 

THE WHITE Hovsge, 
Washington, June 13, 1941. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I have received 
your letter of May 29, 1941, calling attention 
to some of the natural resources and poten- 
tialities of east Texas which you believe are 
favorable to the site requirements of national 
defense projects. 

The information you have furnished has 


| been transmitted to the office directly con- 


cerned with the allocations of new projects, 
where you may.be assured, it will receive full 
consideration. 

Upon investigation, I find that the east 
Texas area has been thoroughly studied and 
its merits are well known to the War Depart- 
ment. This is evidenced by the recent selec- 
tion of Texarkana, Tex., as the location for a 
large loading plant, the announcement of 
which you have undoubtedly read in press 
releases of June 2, 1941. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 1, 1941. 
Hon. LinpLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BecKwortH: This is with further 
reference to your letter of June 17, 1941, en- 
closing a memorandum, East Texas and Its 
Desirability for Defense Projects, in which the 
suggestion is made that the east Texas area 
receive favorable consideration in the allo- 
cating of defense projects. 
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The advantages of the eastern part of the 


State of Texas are well known to the War De- 


partment, and you may be assured that ap- 
propriate consideration will be given to that 
area in the further selection of defense plant 
sites. ‘ 
Allocation of cantonments is primarily a 
matter of corps area concern, and it is the 
function of the corps area commander to in- 
dicate the need and initiate the request for 
the land acquisition. Accordingly it is sug- 
gested that you communicate with the com- 
manding general, Eighth Corps Area, Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex., relative to 
that type of installation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War. 
fF ort SAM Houston, Tex., August 28, 1941. 
Hon, LINDLEY BEcKWworTH, 
Member, Congress United States: ; 
Impracticable to make detailed inspection 
of all locations recommended for defense 
projects. Accordingly War Department pro- 
cedure contemplates field investigations only 
when definite decision has been reached to 
locate in a particular area. A preliminary 
examination of the advantages of east Texas 
has already been made and is available for 
possible future use. 
Henry L. STIMSON, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 9, 1942. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BecKwortH: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of January 24, 1942, 
signifying that the people of east Texas will 
appreciate consideration being extended to 
that locality in site selections which may be 
made for the establishing of toluol plants. 

The advantages of east Texas are well 
known to the War Department, and you may 
be assured that appropriate consideration 
will be given to that area in the selection 
of such sites. 

With appreciation of your interest in the 
military program, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 11, 1941. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH. This is in further 
reference to your letter of May 29, 1941, set- 
ting forth certain advantages of east Texas 
with respect to tre requirements of new de- 
fense projects and inquiring as to whether 
the proper authurities of the Government are 
familiar with the potentialities of the area. 

It is my pleasure. to advise you that the 
merits of the east Texas area are well known 
to the several branches and boards of the 
War Department which are charged with the 
selection of project sites, and you may be 
assured that east Texas is receiving appro- 
priate consideration in that connection. For 
example, I would invite your attention to the 
press release of June 2, 1941, announcing the 
allocation of a $45,500,000 loading plant to 
Texarkana, Tex. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoeERT P. PATTERSON, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Tue ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, June 5, 1941. 
Hon. LinpLEY BecKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of May 29, ad- 
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dressed to General Marshall, concerning in- 
formation which has been obtained as to the 
desirabiilty of locating cantonments, am- 
munition plants, or new industries of any 
type in east Texas. 

The area in question has been given care- 
ful study and the facilities available there 
for ammunition plants and other industries 
are well known to the War Department. 
However, these studies are held confidential 
until a decision is reached with respect to 
the site for a particular installation. When 
such a decision has been reached, an official 
press release in the premises is made. In 
this connection, your attention is invited to 
a recent announcement of the establishment 
of a $45,500,000 shell-loading plant in Tex- 
arkana, 

With respect to cantonments, it may be 
stated that all camp sites for the ground 
forces at current strength have been selected 
and the construction involved is practically 
completed. No additional camps are con- 
templated at the present time. However, as 
a matter of long-range planning, many pros- 
pective sites throughout the country, includ- 
ing east Texas, have been investigated by 
boards of officers appointed for the purpose, 
and the reports of these boards are now un- 
der study in the War Department. Informa- 
tion concerning the specific areas investigated 
is not available for distribution at present. 

Very respectfully, 
E. S. ApDAmMs, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 





War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 20, 1941. 
Hon. LinpLEY BecKwortTH, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of June 18, trans- 
mitting a memorandum relative to east Texas 
and its desirability for defense projects 

The area in question has been given careful 
study, and the facilities available there for 
defense industries are well known to the War 
Department. 

With respect to cantonments, it may be 
stated that all camps for the Army at its 
current strength have been selected, and ad- 
ditional ones are not required at the present 
time. 

However, the data presented by you have 
been made of record and you may be assured 
that east Texas will receive due consideration 
in the event that the need for defense-pro- 
gram installations in that vicinity should 
arise. 

Very respectfully, 
E. S. ADAMs, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 


War DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF, 
Washington, January 20, 1942. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BECKWORTH: I have your letter of 
January 16, 1942, and the brief entitled “East 
Texas and Its Desirability for Defense Proj- 
ects.” 

During the past year several sites have been 
inspected in east Texas for possible locations 
for training camps, and the results of these 
investigations are on file in the War Depart- 
ment. The brief which you submitted has 
been added to these records, and you may be 
assured that should a need arise for addi- 
tional camps, the east Texas area will receive 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
BreHON SOMERVELL, 
Brigadier General, 
Assistant Chief of Staff. 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1941. 
Hon. LInDLEY BEcKWoRTH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BeckwortH: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of June 17, 1941, 
enclosing a brief which sets forth the ad- 
vantages offered by your congressional district 
in Texas with respect to the needs of the 
defense program. 

The information is of value and is appre- 
ciated. It has been made of record along 
with a mass of data regarding east Texas 
which has previously been submitted in sup- 
port of applications for defense plants. 

You may be assured that the Third Con- 
gressional District of Texas will receive ap- 
propriate consideration whenever that gen- 
eral section of the country is selected for a 
project. 

With appreciation for your continued in- 
terest in national defense, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
H. K. RUTHERFORD, 
Brigadier General, United 
States Army, Chairman, War 
Department Facilities Board. 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
ScociaL Security BuILpIne, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1941. 
Hon. LINDLEY BEcKwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Thank you very 
much for your wire of June 14 in which you 
set forth advantages of the east Texas area 
as a possible location for a defense project. 

The Plant Site Board works in close co- 
operation with the Army and Navy Site Boards 
in ‘the approval and selection of new defense 
locations. Suggestions for new plant loca- 
tions originate with the War and Navy De- 
partments, the legally authorized contracting 
agencies. ; 

We are very glad to have the information 
you submitted available for the joint delib- 
eration of the Plant Site Board and the serv- 
ice groups concerned when new defense proj- 
ects are under discussion. You may be as- 
sured that the advantages of the east Texas 
area will have most careful thought and 
attention 

May we express our desire to be of service 
to you and your people whenever we can. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNALD M. NELSON, 
Chairman, Plant Site Board. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, June 20, 1941. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWoRTH, 


United States House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: Acknowledg- 
ment is made of your Jetter of June 17, 1941, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Navy and 
containing a memorandum, East Texas and 
Its Desirability for Defense Projects, set- 
ting forth facts about the desirability for 
defense projects of east Texas in general, 
and the Third Congressional District of Texas 
in particular. 

The information contained in this memo- 
randum has been referred to the proper au- 
thority for investigation and you may be as- 
sured that the facts presented will receive 
very careful consideration. 

The Navy Department desires to thank you 
for your memorandum and to express its 
appreciation of your interest in national 
defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. C. HarTican, 
Captain, United States Navy. 
By direction. 
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“Buy a Share in America” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following broad- 
cast by the lat: and beloved Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, world-famous pianist, for- 
mer Premier cf Poland, urging the Amer- 
ican people to Buy a Share in America: 


My dear American friends, I consider it a 
great privilege and honor to be asked by the 
Treasury Department to speak to you about 
United States Defense Savings bonds. As 
all of you know, the money which you are 
invited to put in these bonds ~7ill go to work 
at once in the national defense program to 
protect the freedom and safety of your 
glorious country. 

Never in my life have I thought that I 
should be making a public address on a 
financial subject. I am ready to confess that 
my knowledge of finances is rather limited. 
So you will, I am sure, excuse my resolution 
to leave to a more expert adviser the explana- 


tion of technicalities on the advantages of | 


purely financial character which these De- 
fense Savings bonds offer. I can only say to 
_you—and this is certainly evident to all— 
that money placed in United States bonds 
is as safe as the United States and that it 
will bring a reasonable interest. 


DO NOT WASTE PRECIOUS TIME 


My personal angle of approach to the prob- 
lem is different. I look upon the buying of 
these bonds as a national necessity and a 
moral duty—a duty toward one’s country, 
toward one’s self, one’s family, one’s children 
and grandchildren. Put your money to work 
at once in order to protect the freedom and 
safety of your belovec country. Do not 
waste precious time. 

I have lived in war-torn Europe for over a 
year. I know what total war means, what 


sufferings, what ruin it brings to individuals | 


as well as to nations. My own country, which 
was the first heroically to oppose the bar- 
barous aggressors, and many other countries 
have since been invaded and ruled by ruth- 
less oppressors. 

People have been driven from homes in 
which countless generations have led a 
peaceful and happy life. Deprived of ail their 
possessions, of all means of existence, they 
have been deported hundreds of miles away 
to be left practically helpless in almost bar- 
ren country. Tears of despair and wooden 
crosses on unknown graves have marked the 
path of their cruel migrations. 

Do you think that these people, if they 
had realized the danger in time, would have 
hesitated to give—not merely lend—to give 
half of their fortunes, or three-quarters, or 
practically all, to save their country and to 
save themselves? But now it is too late for 
them to save anything. No money, no finan- 
cial sacrifice can restore to them the lost 
lives of their dear ones. Nor can money alone 
redeem their freedom or win back the inde- 
pendence of their coun‘ry. 

ACT WITH COURAGE AND FAITH 

Now is the time for you, my dear friends, 
to think about these things with courage and 
with faith. It is your opportunity to act with 
courage because of the greatness of your Na- 
tion’s unlimited financial resources and to 


act with faith because of your Nation’s 
strength, vitality, and moral] unity. 

You have been given the respite of time to 
witness the tragic price of lost independence. 
Other countries have paid for their unpre- 
paredness when called to face their hour of 
danger. It is far from my intention to 
frighten you. But, under deep constraint of 
spirit I must warn you to be ready, because I 
have such great admiration for your noble 
country, because I am deeply attached to your 
democratic institutions, because through 
many years of friendship I have come to love 
you. 

Your President and those associated with 
him in leadership know the danger. Under 
their guidance the Nation has become aware 
of what is menacing you. But some of the 
people still -have not. They are confidently 
looking upon the oceans as impassable ob- 
stacles to aggression. To them I say: Re- 
member the first sensational crossing of the 
English Channel by airplane, and look at the 
ruins of London. Remember the Maginot 
line—and think about the fate of France. 
Remember that trans-Atlantie flights are 
already a matter of daily routine—and draw 
your own conclusions. 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN TO SHARE 


I do not ask you to invest your money 
in these United States Savings bonds. I am 
not sponsoring an investment, ramely, 
something which is a matter of choice. I am 
urging you to buy them, to buy them now, 
to consider it a national privilege and duty. 
Buy them not only with your savings but 
| With all the resources you can gather. Do it 
yourself and likewise teach your children that 
they may share, in this way, in the defense of 
the United States, in the defense of liberty, 
and in the defense of all the most sacred 
principles of humanity which are threatened 
by the united forces of evil at this very 
moment. 

If you cannot afford to buy the bonds, you 
still can contribute to the defense of the 
country, for at every post office you can buy 
Postal Savings stamps. Your dimes and your 
quarters are imp. *, because only the 
united will and the combined effort of the 
entire Nation can secure for the United States 
the means of defeating any danger in this 
hour of national emergency. 

I am fully aware of the imminent danger, 
just as I am confident of the final victory of 
Great Britain and her allies. 

Such victory—achieved with the effective 
help of the United States—will be a common 
| victory of the democracies, exactly as the 

defeat of our ideals will mean the total 

destruction of our democratic civilization. 


IN THE HOUR OF BLITZ 


Nothing is more deceiving than the popular 
slogan, Time is working in our favor. It 
can, however, become true, provided we will 
act in unity with all our ardor and capacity 
in the spirit of sacrifice. This alone can earn 
for our generation the gratitude of genera- 
tions to come. 

In the hour of blitz, time cannot be wasted. 

Stop Hitler before he masters the Atlantic. 





Labor in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me yesterday 
evening over the radio: 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, and the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District, thank you for the splendid 
support you are giving my administration of 
Office. I appreciate your helpful suggestions, 
your constructive criticisms, your varied 
opinions and comments. They keep me 
posted at a time when I am unable to come 
home. They let me know what you people, 
my boss, are thinking and saying. They re- 
flect your wishes and desires to me so that 
I in turn am able to intelligently represent 
you all 

To be thus supplied with several hundreds 
of letters each week from parents of soldiers 
and sailors, from men and women of all walks 
of life. from the young and from the elderly, 
I wish to say 2 Member of Congress under 
these circumstances possesses a wealth of 
knowledge which places him in good stead 
for the difficult tasks before him. 

Thank you, directors and staff of Station 
WNBF for making this weekly program avail- 
able in the interests of representative govern- 
ment for which we are all fighting. 

Recently, I sent out several announce- 
ments in relation to the planting of gardens 
for victory this spring. T have also drawn 
to your attention during the past few weeks 
the fact that I will be glad tc send you, upon 
request, a Victory Gardens bocklet. I quote 
in part from my recent letter back home: 

“This year many folks are anxious to raise 
fcod for victory. I have a helpful book called 
Victory Gardens, which is yours for the ask- 
ing. 

“On the enclosed list you will find several 
interesting bulletins on agriculture. If you 
will mark five, I will be glad to send them 
to you.” 

I regret that I cannot agree with high- 
ranking officials who say there is a serious 
shortage of labor—and I do not mean farm 
labor—in America. Certainly there is little 
evidence of such a condition in our part of 
the country. A day never passes that 1 do 
not receive several letters from honest and 
sincere people who have searched for months 
to find some kind of work, but who are unable 
to procure it. This certainly does not indicate 
a shortage of workers. 

While we are discussing the labor situation 
it is inevitable that we approach the much- 
discussed subject of the 40-hour week. May 
I say that I have received a tremendous vol- 
ume of mail from both the advocates of lift- 
ing all restrictions on working hours and also 
those who are desirous of keeping the status 
quo. 

Probably no issue since lease-lend has 
stirred the American people into such a con- 
troversy as has the question of the 40-hour 
week, Congress has taken a brief recess to 
enable those Members who could get away to 
go home to determine the sentiments of their 
people. As you folks know, I have been stick- 
ing pretty close to my duties here in Wash- 
ington. As I transcribe this speech, I will 
state I do not expect to come home for the 
recess. 

After all, just because Congress is not meet- 
ing every day does not mean that folks have 
ceased to make requests for services upon me. 
It is better to be in Washington on the job 
at the present time. You will recall that 
when I cast my vote for war against Japan 
and the Axis, many Congressmen were back 
home and had some tough explaining to do 
because they missed the most important vote 
ever cast in Congress. You will further recall 
that instead of being back home playing poli- 
tics, your Congressman was on the job to vote 
for war against the Japs. 

So, instead of coming home at this crucial 
time, I prefer to have you people write me 
your views on the whole question of labor. 








I want to make it perfectiy clear, however, 
that my vote on the 40-hour question will be 
cast, regardless of how rauch pressure is 
brought to bear from either those for or 
against it. As upon all other questions in 
both my terms in Congress, I shall vote upon 
the 40-hour question not from any fear of 
the hysteria which may have been engendered, 
not from threats of retaliation at the polls 
next fall, not from deceptive arguments 

before me by either side. I will vote 
upon the 40-hour question solely from the 
standpoint of how its maintenance or removal 
will affect the prosecution of this great 
struggle. Keeping this ever in mind, I will 
vote upon the 40-hour question with a full 
regard to its affect upon the boys at the 
front and the men and women at home back- 
ing them up. I repeat: I will not be swayed 
by pressure from either side, and I want the 
public to know that I know there will be 
plenty of pressure from ‘both sides. After 
due consideration and a great deal of study, 
I will cast my vote on this question unre- 
servedly and decisively. 

For the next few minutes I would like the 
attention of the many persons engaged in 
automobile sales and service in the Triple 
Cities who have been affected by the recent 
sweeping regulations in regard to the auto- 
mobile business by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Scores of dealers, salesmen, me- 
chanics, and workers have written me that 
the bottom has dropped out of their life’s 
work, that the automobile business is at 
an end. 

It is not my purpose to challenge the 
wisdom of the drastic and deliberate steps 
which a bureau of our Government has taken 
in time of war. However, what has actually 
been done is to completely freeze out the 
middleman and his many associates in the 
gutomobile business. In my own congres- 
sional district the number of casualties in 
this regard is steadly mounting. 

My voice is raised in protest, nevertheless, 
at rank injustices being committed either 
by the large motor corporations or by the 
Government against auto dealers who have 
all their modest fortunes tied up in stocks 
of new cars frozen in their hands. There- 
fore, I will appreciate any comment forth- 
coming on a proposed bill I have drafted 
which I believe remedies the unhappy plight 
of local auto dealers, their salesmen to a 
degree, and their large personnel. 

My bill reads as follows: 


“A bill to authorize the Price Administrator 
to purchase certain motor vehicles from 
retailers thereof, and for other purposes 


“Be it enacted, etc., That the Price Admin- 
istrator, on behalf of the United States, is 
authorized to purchase from retailers and 
store, in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as he determines to be rea- 
sonable, motor vehicles the transfer of which 
is subject to restrictions pursuant to regula- 
tions or order: under the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 (a), as amended, of the act entitled 
‘An act to expedite national defense, and 
for other purposes,’ approved June 28, 1940. 

“Sec. 2. The Price Administrator is au- 
thorized, subject to priority and allocation 
regulations or orders under the provisions 
of section 2 (a), as amended, of the act 
entitled ‘An act to expedite national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,’ approved 
June 28, 1940, to sell motor vehicles pur- 
chased under the provisions of this act in 
such manner and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as he determines to be reasonable. 

“Sec. 3. The prices of motor vehicles pur- 
chased or sold under the provisions of this 
act shall not exceed the applicable maximum 
prices preScribed under the provisions of the 
Emergency Pr.ce Control Act of 1942.” 
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Hitler Calls the Devil for Help 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recorp a copy of a poem 
written by Miss Doris Murphy, 17 years 
old, and a resident of St. Helena Parish, 
in my district. There is a whole lot of 
talk up here in Washington about our 
people not taking the war seriously. For 
myself, I think that is the “bunk.” My 
own observation, leads me to believe that 
the people in the district which I have 
the honor to represent, thoroughly real- 
ize the deep significance of this tragic 
war. Rich and poor, young and old, man 
and woman, they are all thinking and 
praying over our national emergency. 
This poem by a young lady of the district 
will, I believe, be of interest to our other 
Members of Congress. 

The poem in question is as follows: 


HITLER CALLS THE DEVIL FOR HELP 
(By Miss Doris Murphy) 


Hitler called up the devil on the telephone 
one day, 

The girl at “central” listened to all he had 

“Hello,” "tis Hitler speaking, “is old Satan 
home?” 

Just tell him it’s Hitler, who wants him on 
the phone, 

The devil said, “Howdy, Dolf,” and Hitler 
asked, “How are you? 

I’m running your hell on earth, so tell me 
what to do” 

“What can I do,” the devil asked, “dear old 
pal o’ mine? 

You don’t need any help from me—you're 
doing mighty fine.” 

“Yes, I was doing fairly well until some time 
ago, 

When a man called Uncle Sam advised me to 
go slow.” 

He said to me, “Dear Hitler, we don’t want 
to be unkind, but you've raised hell 
enough, so you’d better change your 
mind.” 

“I thought his lease-lend plan was a bluff; 
he'd never get it through, but soon he 
put me on the spot, when he told me 
what to do— 

So that’s why I've called you, Satan—I need 
advice from you; for I know that you 
can tell me exactly what to do.” 

Satan said: “Dear partner, there is not much 
left to tell; for Uncle Sam will make it 
hotter than I can here in hell— 

I have been a real old devil, but not half as 
mean as you. 

And the minute you get down here the job 
is yours to do— 

I'll be ready for your coming and I'll keep 
the fires all bright— 

I'll get our room all ready as soon as Sam 
begins to fight— 

I know your days are numbered, and there’s 
nothing left to tell; 

Hang up your phone—put on your hat and 
come on down to hell.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


W. F. NORRELL 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, we 
should not be fighting between ourselves. 
There should not presently be any new 
dealers or old dealers, this faction or 
that faction, but we should be American 
citizens, and the words “American citi- 
zens” should mean more to us than the 
words “Roman citizens” meant to the 
People of Rome in ancient times. 

I doubt that we can have proper co- 
operation of all groups as long as the 
leaders of our Government are attempt- 
ing to continue their internal fights. 
There are few, if any, departments of the 
Government at this time more import- 
ant to our defense effort than the De- 
partment of Justice, headed by Attorney 
General Francis Biddle. The statement 
of Attorney General Biddle a few days 
ago was most unfortunate. I refer to the 
occasion when he said that it was neces- 
sary to “keep up the political fight” for 
liberalism regardless of war. “Hold the 
political trench,” he cried. In other 
words, are we to understand that it mat- 
ters not whether there is a war, whether 
we are fighting as a Nation for our very 
existence, whether American boys are 
dying in the Far East, in the southwest 
Pacific, in the Atlantic, and in all of the 
present battlefields, the political fight 
must continue. 

Are we to understand by his state- 
ments that the “political trenches” 
should be held? American aviators fiy- 
ing heavy bombers have been forced to 
retreat from Java, for lack of fighter 
planes, shortage of ships has been re- 
sponsible for the lack of transport facili- 
ties to carry fighter planes to the front, 
and insufficient equipment for our sol- 
diers are recognized in most every skir- 
mish, yet the “political fight’? must be 
continued. Millions of persons are having 
their incomes reduced by heavy taxes, 
their property destroyed, their jobs taken 
away from them overnight, and recently 
we increased the debt limit to $125,000,- 
000,000, but the “political fight,” accord- 
ing to the Attorney General, must be con- 
tinued. 

I think the Attorney General could find 
something more worth while than trying 
to continue a “political fight.” I do not 
mean that he should be spending more 
of his time in ordering paroles or releases 
to enemy aliens in our country because I 
am told he has already released or pa- 
roled 60 percent of the enemy aliens that 
have been placed under arrest by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. I do 
not mean that he should spend more time 
in opposing laws to curb the activity of 
our enemy aliens, because I think he has 
already spent too much time in that field. 
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I do not mean that he should spend more 
of his time in encouraging the employ- 
ment of enemy aliens in our defense in- 
dustries, because he has been liberal with 
his time in trying to see that they receive 
employment wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. I believe that there is one problem, 
however, that presently needs his atten- 
tion, and that field is with reference to 
accidents (??) occurring in our defense 
industries. Accidents or sabotage are 
affecting our defense efforts. The re- 
sponsibility to prosecute those guilty of 
violating the law must necessarily rest 
upon the Attorney General of the United 
States. I do not say that the following 
cases are acts of sabotage—they may be 
accidents—but the volume should open 
our eyes and give us some concern be- 
cause, after all, the most successful sab- 
otage can be incurred through the pre- 
text of carelessness. A limited number 
of accidents throughout the country since 
war started are as follows: 

National Powder Co. Works, Eldred, 
Pa., October 17, 1939. There was an 
explosion in that plant. 

Du Pont Repauno Plant, Gibbstown, 
N. J., January 17, 1940. Another 
explosion. 

United States Army Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, N. J., March 22, 1940. Another 
explosion. 

Du Pont Rifle Powder, Carneys Point, 
N. J., May 4, 1940. Another explosion. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 10, 1940. Another explosion. 

King Powder, Kings Mills, Ohio, Au- 
gust 7, 1940. Another explosion. 

Atlas Powder Plant, Joplin, Mo., Au- 


gust 16, 1840. Another explosion 
Du Pont Dynamite Plant, Gibbstown, 


N. J., August 22, 1940. Still another 
explosion. 
Hercules Powder Plant, Kenvil, N. J., 
September 22, 1940. Another explosion. 
United States Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, ‘VN. J. Second explosion, Septem- 


ber 22, 1940. 


Trojan Powder Co., Allentown, Pa., | 


November 12, 1940. Another explosion. 

United Railway Signal Corporation, 
Woodbridge, N. J. November 12, 1940. 
Another explosion. 


On February 15, 1941, three men in | 


California were questioned by the F. B. I. 


in connection with an attempt to wreck | 


a train. 

On March 17, 1941, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad officers attributed a train acci- 
dent to sabotage, but since the train was 


running at 30 miles an hour through a | 


blinding snowstorm when the locomotive 
jumped the track this case was con- 
sidered coubtful and nothing further 
happened. 

On March 31, the Department of Jus- 
tice issued warrants for the arrest of 
about 100 German and 775 Italian sea- 
men who were removed from vessels in 
American ports taken intc protective cus- 
tedy on March 
Guard. It is not known what happened 
to these men. 

On May 27. 194i, freight cars and 
equipment worth about $100,000 burned 
at a pier in Jersey City. 


30, 1941. by the Coast | 





On June 1, 1941, a fire ravaged eight 
blocks of the Jersey City waterfront, caus- 
ing damage estimated at $25,000,000. 

On June 2, 1941, a bomber being pre- 
pared for delivery to England, crashed 
into San Diego bay. A spokesman for the 
manufacturer stated that the controls 
could not jam unless they had been tam- 
pered with. 

On June 19, 1941. a fire occurred in 
the plant of the Wheeling, W. Va., Ma- 
chine Products Co. which was said to 
“look very suspicious.” 

On July 11, 1941, an explosion occurred 
more than a mile underground in the 
Alabama Fuel & Iron Co.’s Acmar Coal 
Mine No. 6 at Acmar, Ala. Eleven men 
were killed. 

Another serious explosion Occurred in 
August 1941 at a naval air base which was 
under construction on Japonski Island, 
eff Alaska. Five men were killed in this 
disaster 

On August 13, 1941, a strike-bound de- 
fense plant at Rahway, N. J., was dam- 
aged by saboteurs. It was stated that 
sand had been poured into the oil cups 
of all power-house machinery in the 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. at 
that place, and a yard locomotive and a 
Diesel operated crane had been crippled 
and many windows had been broken. 
This plant had been producing railroad 
castings, serial bomb castings, and other 
subcontracted defense materials. This 
was investigated by the F B. I., and the 
leaders of the strike denied that any of 
the strikers were responsible. : 

In August 1941, at Paulsboro, N. J., 
there was an explosion in a plant of the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. A _ stabilizer 
building was wrecked by a series of five 
explosions, followed by fire. 

On October 11-12 a fire started at night 
and raged for 14 hours through the plant 
of the Firestone Rubber & Latex Co at 


| Fall River, Mass., destroying large de- 


fense stocks of crude rubber and impor- 
tant quantities of other defense material. 
Four mill buildings were burned and 
other property in the neighborhood was 
Gamaged. Losses were estimated at 
$10,000,000. Workmen said one of the 
ovens where they were curing rubber 
flared, which was not an unusual occur- 
rence.- Nothing was done. 

On October 12, 1941, an explosion Ooc- 
curred in an underground dynamite 
magazine at an air station in Alaska, 
killing six service men and injuring per- 
sons in the vicinity. 

Early in November 1941 an explosion 
and fire occurred at the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Corporation’s plant near South 
Charleston, W. Va. 

In January 1942 the former French 
luxury liner Normandie was in process of 


| conversion into a naval auxiliary ship 


capable of carrying an expeditionary 
force of between 10,000 and 15,000 men. 
On February 9, 1842, the Normandie was 
seriously damaged by fire. Despite offi- 
cial declarations that the Normandie was 
not the victim of sabotage, many respon- 
sible officials believe her partial destruc- 
tion was by no means accidental. 

On March 6, 1942, in an ordnance plant 
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workers missing from an explosion occur- 
ring there. This was the plant’s second 
explosion within 3 months. No action 
was taken on this. 

On March 7, 1942, at Smithfield, N. C., 
at least 7 persons were killed and more 
than 100 were injured in the delayed ex- 
Plosion of a fire-ridden, ammunition- 
laden truck. 

Near Las Vegas, Nev., on March 7, 1942, 
fire destroyed the administration build- 
ing of the Basic Magnesium Plant, Inc. 
Damage was estimated at several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Officers of the 
plant said they suspected sabotage. 

At Granby, Mo., on March 7, 6 persons 
were killed and at least 28 injured when 
a troop train collided head-on with a 
crack Frisco Railroad passenger train. 
Sabotage was suspected in this wreck. 

At or near Lima, Ohio, on March 18, 
1942, four pilots were presumed ~killed 
when their Army pursuit ships crashed 
in flames on farms near here. They were 
on a mission for the Air Corps ferry com- 
mand. 

Another accident cccurred near Bar- 
tow, W. Va., on March 18, 1942, when a 
twin-motored Army bomber crashed and 
burned on a nearby mountain at a loss 
of two lives. 

Two marine fliers were killed near 
Quantico, Va., when their fighter plane 
failed to come out of a power dive and 
crashed on the Quantico reservation. 

Hundreds of other “accidents” have 
occurred throughout this Nation. Prac- 
tically nothing has been done except to 
announce that no evidence of sabotage 
was found. We should adjourn politics 
for the duration of the war, efficiently 
discharge the responsibilities of our re- 
spective offices, and get the job done of 
winning this war. 

I hope the Attorney General may as- 
sume a more vigorous attitude toward 
alien enemies residing among us and see 
that they are not permitted to acquire 
positions in which they may be able to 
have a successful act of sabotage in the 
guise that it was an act of carelessness. 

I do not mean to criticize the Attorney 
General. I believe he is trying to do an 
honest job as he sees it, but I do wish to 
differ with him in his decisions with ref- 
erence to the acts of leniency with those 
within our midst who are not satisfied 
with our form of government and who 
probably are trying to delay our war ef- 
fort. I think the Attorney General is 
competent, honest, and can be coura- 
geous, but his opinions with reference to 
these two subjects are not in conformity 
with what I believe to be the desire of the 
American people. Only yesterday, in Los 
Angeles, Calif., Robert C. Noble, who 
shouted “to hell with MacArthur,” and 
Ellis Jones, who led a mock impeachment 
of President Roosevelt, were arrested on 
Federal charges of sedition. I hope these 
men will be vigorously prosecuted. Al- 
most simultaneously, according to press 
reports, California filed criminal libel 
charges against Noble, Jones, and seven 
others accusing them of having libeled 
General MacArthur in a pamphlet dis- 


in Iowa 16 persons were killed and 5 | tributed by his Friends of Progress, which 








is an isolationist organization according 
to State Attorney Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia. Some time ago, Noble, Jones, and 
four of their followers were arrested by 
the Federal authorities and charged with 
sedition. They were released a few days 
later on orders from Attorney General 
Biddle. He said every effort should be 
made to maintain free speech and public 
Safety. Noble, as judge, and Jones, as 
prosecutor, had impeached President 
Roosevelt at a mock trial. That is carry- 
ing free speech too far. 

President Roosevelt is our Commander 
in Chief and whether we agree with him 
or not the entire American citizenry 
should support his efforts to win the war 
and no such conduct as this should be 
tolerated by anybody. Noble’s “to hell 
with MacArthur” was made to Friends of 
Progress meeting sometime last week. He 
confirmed his statements in testimony 
before the State assembly committee in- 
vestigating un-American activities. In 
other appearances before the committee 
Noble admitted that he admired Hitler 
and contended that the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor was justified. Any man 
who says this ought not to enjoy the 
freedom of this Government, but he 
ought to enjoy the confinement of Hitler’s 
concentration camp. He is not entitled 
to any consideration by this Government. 

I sincerely hope that the Attorney Gen- 
eral may get tough with any and all of 
the people who reside within our midst 
during this emergency and who are vio- 
lating any of our laws. Give the benefit 
of the doubt to the American people and 
not to some enemy alien naturalized or 
unnaturalized, or to some of our mis- 
guided native-born citizens. 





The Military Order of the Purple Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and the editorial referred 
to therein: 

THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE 

PuRPLE HEART, 
NATIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., March 31, 1942, 
The Honorable EpirH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: Enclosed herewith is 
a copy of an editorial contained in the March 
1942 issue of The Purple Heart, the official 
publication of the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart. 

As you are aware, the Order of the Purple 
Heart waS established by Gen. George Wash- 
ington at Newburgh, August 7,1782. The War 
Department, on February 22, 1922, issued 
General Orders No. 3, which reestablished, out 
of respect to the memory and 
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achievements of General Washington, the 
Purple Heart, the badge of military merit of 
the Continental Army. 

Some 70,000 Purple Heart Medals have been 
issued by the War Department. The Military 
Order of the Purple Heart is the only na- 
tional organization composed exclusively of 
veterans wounded in action under conditions 
that entitle them to wear a wound chevron or 
who were awarded the meritorious citation 
certificate for valor by the commander in 
chief of the American Expeditionary Force. 

There will undoubtedly be thousands of 
men in the present war who will be awarded 
the Purple Heart decoration, and it is the aim 
of our organization to be in position to 
assist these men and their dependents in 
every way possible in order that their load 
may be made lighter than was the load of 
those who received this decoration during 
World War No. 1 and previous wars. 

The continuation of your support to our 
program will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE 
PurPLE HEART, 
Frank HALeY, 
Americanism Legislative Chairman. 


[From the Purple Heart of March 1942] 
LET’S BE PREPARED! 


A lot of new Purple Heart veterans are go- 
ing to come out of this war. They have a 
right to look to the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart for aid and assistance. That is 
our responsibility and we are not going to 
shirk it. 

The combat-wounded man came.out of the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and World War No. 1 
to find and help organize veterans’ organiza- 
tions that included, by the very nature of 
things, more noncombat men than others. 

All armies have to have noncombat men. 
They fill an extremely important place in war. 
The fact that they didn’t get into the fray 
and see action, that they weren’t killed or 
wounded certainly is nothing against them. 
Many, many soldiers in the last war would 
have given much to have gotten overseas and 
into the lines. But they did their duty 
wherever they were placed and the Nation may 
well be proud of them. They were certainly 
ready to go into the lines if they had been 
called for that duty. 

But the fect remains that those who were 
wounded in action, those who fought a bru- 
tal enemy on land, came back to find them- 
selves far in the minority. When there were 
disabled men to be looked after legislators 
and politicians talked akout the wounded 
men and gave help to the larger group—the 
noncombat men. 

That, too, perhaps was natural. 

There was no organization composed exclu- 
sively of combat-wounded men and those who 
had been cited for meritorious service by their 
Commander in Chief. 

And it requires organization and planning 
and working, to obtain even equality for the 
minority group. We were few. We didn’t 
know, as individuals, whether there were 
benefits that were rightfully ours or how to 
apply for them. 

But how different it should be for the 
combat-wounded man of this war! 

They have the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart to turn to. It is their organization. 
Will we be prepxred to fight for them; to see 
to it that they get justice? 

They are going to be up against many of 
the obstacles we faced after we came home 
from the wars. There are going to be many 
disabled men who serve right here in conti- 
nental United States. For instance, the fol- 
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lowing is quoted from the hearings before 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation, House of Representatives, Seventy- 


seventh Congress: 


“Classified population of the World War 
veterans, 81 counties of Mississippi: Total 
white and colored veterans overseas, rated as 
disabled at discharge, 2.4 percent; home serv- 
ice rated disabled at discharge, 14 percent.” 

Sure, home service disabled are entitled to 
care. But so are the men wounded in action! 
We claim the wounded man should rate just 
a little more than the man with a strained 
back! 

But are we, in our individual chapters, 
ready to do a job for the new Purple Heart 
men who wiil be coming home? We doubt it. 

A resolution has been started through the 
grist, intended for action at the national con- 
vention in Newburgh, which would make it 
mandatory for every chapter to have a trained 
service officer. He would be available for all 
Purple Heart men of former wars, of course, 
but he would be especially instructed to serve 
and advise the wounded men—and their 
families—of this new war. 

The resolution offered by Lake County 
Chapter 80, Indiana, provides also that the 
national service director prepare from copies 
of laws, regulations, Veterans’ Administration 
rulings, etc., that are available the necessary 
compilations for study by the department 
and chapter service officers. 

Most of them are already in printed form. 
With inexpensive binders, they could be 
bound together so that every service officer 
in every chapter and department could have 
a copy. And once in the hands of the serv- 
ice officers, it would be their duty to study 
them, to become familiar with every phase 
of that task. 

However, we have much to do yet before 
we can do a real job for those men. There 
are many cities and some States where we 
have no chapters. There are many chapters 
with small memberships that might double, 
triple, or quadruple their rolls. 

The national executive committee, at its 
midwinter meeting in Lansing, Mich., set up 
a national committee to push the member- 
ship campaign. We are going to be only as 
stroug as our membership; if we don’t have 
at least fair representation from am7ng the 
veterans who hold Purple Hearts today, how 
are we going to expect to demand and receive 
the attention to which the wounded men are 
entitled? 

It’s up to every one of us. Let’s do a job 
in this wa’ for the wounded men of Bataan 
Peninsula and Java and for all who win the 
badge of military merit. 





Aspects of Reforestation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Roderic Olzendam, puil‘c 
relations counsel of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, recently wrote me 
a letter in which he referred to a notable 
address delivered some weeks ago by Col. 


‘W. D. Styer, of the Army Engineers, 


before a meeting of the West Coast 
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Lumbermen’s Association. A few days 
ago I had this speech printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Olzendam so succinctly, yet com- 
prehensively, reports upon the activities 
of the foresters of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association during the past 
12 months that I consider its printing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a matter of 
national importance. 

It is reassuring to learn herefrom of 
the awareness of the progressive-minded 
foresters of the Pacific coast area. Par- 
ticularly is it encouraging to ascertain 
from the highly intelligent studies of the 
foresters, identified with the lumber in- 
dustry of the Pacific Northwest, that they 
are grimly determined to carry forward 
and carry out an ever-expanding and 
ever-extending reforestation program. 
But I shall let the letter speak for itself. 

Mr. Roderic Olzendam, the author of 
the epistle, is one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished spokesmen for the lumber in- 
dustry. He, like all of us who are in- 
digenous to the incomparably beautiful 
and scenically wonderful Pacific North- 
west, is vitally concerned about the main- 
tenance of the great forests in the 
Douglas fir areas in Washington and 
Oregon. 

When one has been brought up in that 
atmosphere, when one has been steeped 
in the compelling and awe-inspiring aura 
of the majestic trees which comprise the 
Pacific Northwest forests, he can never 
rid himself of a poignant nostalgia for 
what Stewart Edward White called 
the silent places. 

The letter is as follows: 

West Coast LUMBERMAN’s ASSOCIATION, 
Seattle, Wash., February 24, 1942. 
The Honorable JOHN COFFEE, 
Representative from Washington, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN COFFEE: Knowing of 
your vital interest in the progress of the 
forest-products industry, it occurred to me 
that you would like to have some recently 
compiled facts with respect to forestry. I am 
enclosing herewith The Mission of Lumber 
in National Defense, by Col. W. D. Styer, of 
the Army Engineers, which shows what the 
men and women of the lumber industry have 
accomplished in 12 months under the Amer- 
fcan system of free enterprise toward “deliv- 
ering the woods” for victory. 

Recently in Portland, as a member of the 
public-relations committee of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, I made a progress 
report based upon the facts given to me by 
the foresters of the association, who, during 
the past 12 months, have been making very 
careful surveys of our forest situation. Spe- 
cifically, and more in detail, we are growing 
trees in the Douglas-fir region of Washington 
and Oregon in the following ways: 

1. NATURAL REFORESTATION 

Our association foresterr report that in 
western Washington, on land where 80 per- 
cent of the timber was cut last year, 53 per- 
cent of cut-over land was left in “excellent” 
condition for reseeding, 42 percent was left 
in “satisfactory” condition, and 5 percent in 
“poor” condition. 

2. SEED TREES 

The foresters report that the leaving of 
seed trees in clumps or strips for the starting 
of new forests has now become the accepted 
thing to do on the part of the majority of 
loggers. 


3. TREE FARMS? 


Ten companies have registered 17 tree 
farms for approval by the conservation com- 
mittee of the association. Sixteen of these 
tree farms were accepted, totaling 726,617 
acres. The smallest farm accepted contains 
6,000 acres, the largest 124,000 acres, and the 
average contains 45,000 acres. 

These figures do not include applications 
alrcady received covering 1,005,374 acres, 
which applications have not yet been studied 
by the Conservation Committee. 


4. ARTIFICIAL REFORESTATION—-NISQUALLY 
NURSERY 


During the year 1941 the Nisqually Forest 
Industries Cooperative Tree Nursery was 
started. Five million seedlings per year will 
grow in this nursery. Twenty-five million 

have been contracted for by the 
industries—a 5-year total supply—for trans- 
planting on private lands. Costs involved 
for trees and for planting will run to $400,- 
000. 
5. TEN FOR ONE 

Approximately 9,000,000 mature trees will 
be harvested in this region this year. For 
every tree cut, one seedling will be planted by 
hand to take its place—seedlings from private, 
State, and Federal nurseries. 

From the seed sources left by the loggers, 
Wwe can expect confidently that more than 
80,000,000 new seedlings will spring up. 
Thus it is fair to say that for every mature 
tree cut in 1942, at least 10 new seedlings 
will take its place, either from natural re- 
forestation or from artificial reforestation. 

Fire then becomes our chief concern. 


6. FIRE 

The industry is more fire-conscious today 
than it has ever been. Many operators are 
exceeding the requirements of the law in 
respect to fire equipment. Compliance with 
forest-fire laws is practically 100 percent. 
Through the work of the Keep Washington 
Green and Keep Oregon Green Associations, 
many hundreds of thousands of people have 
become conscious of the fire dangers in these 
two States and are cooperating in the pre- 
vention of forest fires, which is fundamental 
if we are to have any permanent growing of 
trees. Progress is being made which can best 
be illustrated by the following comparative 
figures covering Washington State. During 
the 8-year period between 1917 and 1924 the 
average area burned per fire was 208 acres; 
from 1925 to 1932, inclusive, 128 acres; and 
from 1933 to 1941, inclusive, the averege area 
burned per fire was 46 acres. 

7. SLASH DISPOSAL 

Slash-disposal practices have been steadily 
improving. We are now burning slash in all 
seasons, recognizing the fact that good burn- 
ing weather may occur in December or Jan- 


1 Definition adopted by the conservation 
committee of the Forest Products Industries 
and the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation boards of directors, and accepted as 
standard by the conservation committees of 
regional associations: 

“Tree farms—timber is a crop. A tree 
farm is an area dedicated to the growing of 
forest crops, protected and managed for con- 
tinuous production. 

“The owner of a tree farm will: 

“(1) Assure his willingness to use the land 
under his control for the production of 
forest crops. 

“(2) Provide reasonable protection from 
fire, insects, and disease, and from damage 
by excessive grazing. 

“(3) Harvest forest crops from his tree 
farm in a manner which will assure future 
crops. 

“(4) Furnish information when requested 
concerning the progress on his tree farm.” 
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uary, where we used to think we could burn 
only in the fall. 
8. SNAG FALLING 

There are more snags felled currently with 
logging than at any other time. On 86 per- 
cent of the acres examined by our foresters, 
dangerous snags are being felled as a fire- 
prevention measure. 

9, SECOND-GROWTH CUTTING 

According to the best available informa- 
tion, cutting of second-growth trees not yet 
mature declined from the maximum of 500,- 
000,000 feet per year in 1936 to 200,000,000 in 
1941. 
10. LOGGING SUPERINTENDENTS AND SEEDLINGS 

There were more logging superintendents, 
presidents, vice presidents, and directors of 
companies crawling around in the fire weed 
and bracken fern, uncovering small seedlings, 
than ever before. 


11. ASKING FOR INFORMATION 

There were more inquiries on the part of 
loggers about timber growing, tree planting, 
slash burning, and forest management than 
our foresters have ever had before. 

Taking cognizance of the fact that every 
productive acre not burned over is the same 
as an acre planted, and further, that every 
acre of second growth protected from ruthless 
cutting contributes still more growth toward 
the next crop of timber—we can honestly 
summarize the progress being made by our 
industry in Washington and Oregon in four 
words: “We are growing trees.” 

Sincerely yours, 
RopeEric OLZENDAM, 
Public Relations Counsel. 


Fireside Chat to the White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include A Fireside 
Chat to the White House, by Robert A. 
Morton, of the Los Angeles Bar, one of 
my constituents. 

I hope all the Members will read this, 
as I think it contains some good common 
horse sense, is well written, and I think, 
on the whole, is a very constructive state- 
ment. 

A FIRESIDE CHAT TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
(By Robert A. Morton, of the Los Angeles Bar) 


(One who presumes to speak to the White 
House assumes a responsibility. Only the 
conviction that what is said needs to be said, 
not necessarily to the White House but to 
official Washington and to the American peo- 
ple, and that the saying of it would aid the 
defense effort, could have persuaded the writer 
to compose this text. Radio and newspaper 
use is freely granted.—R. A. M.) 

Mr. PRESIDENT: When democracy is at war, 
fighting for existence in a world largely hos- 
tile to all that it is and stands for, a citizen 
is bound by two patriotic duties: To aid the 
defense effort by every means in his power, 
and to refrain from doing or saying whatever 
might delay that effort. 

You have said, Mr. President: 

“We are joined with the other free peoples 
of the world against an armed conspiracy to 








wipe out free institutions wherever they 
exist.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill has said: 

“A weakening of our purpose, and there- 
fore, in unity—that is the mortal crime. 
Whosoever is guilty of that crime or of bring- 
ing it about in others, of him let it be said 
that it were better that a millstone were hung 
about his neck and that he were cast into 
the sea.” 

Mr. President, rather than impair, however 
slightly, the will to win of America, gladly 
would the speaker take on the weight of that 
millstone. 

From time to time you have spoken to us 
from the White House; and, as we listened, 
to many of us has come the wish that we 
might speak to you and express our convic- 
tions and loyalty. For we have heard you 
say that you have faith in the judgment of 
the rank and file of Americans. 

But it is possible to speak to you only as 
our thoughts and opinions are reported or 
misreported in print, or relayed accurately 
or inaccurately by those who have your ear. 
The heavy wartime burdens of your office pre- 
clude a hearing to even a few of us. There- 
fore what comes from us to you must be in- 
direct and second-hand. 3 

And yet, Mr. President, we unknown Ameri- 
cans long to chat with you, by your fireside 
at Washington, in the great House that is 
White. That must be so—otherwise, the 
unknown citizen who now addresses you 
would not be prompted to so presume, if it 
be a presumption on his part. 

Today the means of communicating ideas 
are so extensive, that the avenues leading to 
the mind of the people are congested with 
all manner of traffic. Amid the tumult of 
voices, it is not easy to gain a clear picture 
of events, or the reasons behind them. Un- 
fortunately among us are still those who aim 
to confuse us, who twist, distort and lie, 
some short-sighted, some stupid, others 
moved by bitter partisanship, and yet others 
who do the bidding of their Axis masters. 
Only now and then are we privileged to hear 
from our leader in brief moments taken from 
arduous hours at time of national peril. 

In these tragic days, Mr. President, every 
real American has a great urge to give himself 
and herself to the cause of liberty and the 
protection of America; and when that desire 
is, or appears to be, blocked by policy or 
conduct of government, we grow impatient, 
and that desire becomes a strong impulse to 
speak out in protest. 

Mr. President, if this is a total war, and it 
is—for you have said so, why does the Gov- 
ernment of the United States hesitate to 
assert itself at home? Is government so en- 
tangled in legalisms, in peacetime politics, 
that we must stumble along the road to vic- 
tory? Can we continue to stumble, and 
reach the goal? Must democracy ever 
wrangle within? Are we not capable of di- 
rect, positive action? These are questions 
we Americans are asking today, and they are 
serious questions. We have the right to ask 
these questions, for we are sending our boys 
to war. 

We know what it means to change a peace- 
ful nation into a military and industrial 
machine for war. We know of the presswe 
of events that indeed tries the souls of men. 
This speaker would not increase that burden 
by a single hair. We are not captious critics, 
nor do we condemn honest mistakes. Who 
is blessed with perfect foresight that can 
look out upon an ever-changing picture and 
say without possibility of error that this or 
that course is the best and sure course to 
take? Only a veritable prophet, and there is 
none, could make so ambitious a claim. 

But, Mr. President, it is not unreasonable 
that we should expect fairly good vision and 
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foresight from all public servants; and that 
we who want to help should be encouraged 
to help and told how we can help. 

Mr. President, a citizen who played a small 
part in the last war wants to help in this one. 
He is just past 50, his health is good, and his 
eagerness to serve is keen. But, say those in 
charge, “You are too old.” Too old, for serv- 
ice behind the lines, where five and more 
must labor for one at the front? 

A month ago, Mr. President, that citizen 
journeyed to Washington. He was not 
merely looking for a job. He has a good job 
at home, and a good reputation for getting 
things done on that job. He went to Wash- 
ington to offer his services without pay. Did 
he find an opportunity to serve? No; he did 
not. After 3 weeks he returned to his home 
town, and on his mind was a large question 
mark. At time of national emergency, why 
should government be made impregnable 
against those who are qualified and desire to 
lend a hand? 

Is help not needed, or is approach to gov- 
ernment impeded by political obstruction? 
If the latter, that condition could be fatal to 
democracy at war. 

Mr. President, that citizen was not ac- 
quainted in Washington. He knew nothing 
of that agency of government called the civil 
service, with its tons of printed forms, its 
rules, regulations, restrictions, age limit— 
its endless examinations for this and that, 
to be held next month, or the month after, 
or next year. But contact it he did in many 
public buildings in Washington—a ponder- 
ous, mechanical machine, constructed for 
time of peace but maintaining control over 
Government in time of war. As rapidly as 
new defense activities are planned, are they 
seized upon by those who live by and on civil 
service. 

Are the war efforts of Hitler or Hirohito 
entangled in a mesh of peacetime civil serv- 
ice? How many American boys will suffer 
while civil service advertises its examinations 
and marks its papers? 

He encountered, too, that strange new phe- 
nomenon, the sacred birth certificate. In the 
last war, Mr. President, when that citizen 
volunteered for service, no one demanded a 
birth certificate. Millions of our people were 
born when some States did not require the 
filing of certificates of birth; in other States 
many parents, physicians, and midwives neg- 
lected to observe the rule. All States now 
have such laws, and now they will issue de- 
layed registrations—provided the applicant is 
able to obtain and submit sufficient legal 
proof. 

Cur people should know that for lack of 
birth certificates, thousands upon thousands 
of men, young and middle aged, however ex- 
pert and willing they may be, are banned 
from airplane plants, and many other na- 
tional-defense industries. The State of New 
York must have absolute proof of place and 
date of birth before issuing a delayed cer- 
tificate. Even the oath of father and mother 
is not enough. Says that State: 

“Enough evidence (documentary) must be 
attached to the application to prove your 
statement beyond any doubt.” 

Beyond any doubt? That means absolute 
proof. A man can be convicted of a crime 
and sentenced to death by a lesser degree of 
legal proof than that. If born in California, 
one who seeks a place in the defense program 
can employ an attorney, file an action against 
the State and the local district attorney, and 
in time establish the place and date of his 
birth—provided he is able to finance the pro- 
ceeding and bring to court the necessary legal 
evidence. And so, Mr. President, there have 
been eliminated from our defense effort hun- 
dreds of thousands of capable citizens, many 
of whom served in the last war. 
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Are the war energies of the dictators so 
hampered? Why is it that only in America 
has the birth certificate become so important 
that seemingly it would be better to lose the 
war with it, than win the war without it. 
Shall it be—birth certificates or deain cer- 
tificates? 

‘You recall how Herr Hitler wrote a book. 
In that book said he, the democracies at war 
would strangle themselves by legalisms and 
the chatter of politicians, while his armies 
marched to victory. Did not that prediction 
come to pass in many democracies of Europe? 

Mr. President, we Americans want to work 
for victory—to operate our war machine on 
a wartime, nct a peacetime, schedule. Our 
allies are not working 40 and playing 30 hours 
a@ week, nor are our soldiers and sailors on 
a 40-hour worl:week. But it appears that 
management and labor are tied up by legal 
contracts—more pieces of paper between the 
American people «nd all-out stride for vic- 
tory. Cannot contracts be quickly modified 
or set aside in the public interest? Shall 
our women leave their homes for the fac- 
tories while their husbands and sons stand 
idly by—nearly one-half of each wartime 
working week? As legal experts squabble 
over contracts, what of our boys at the- 
front? 

Many years ago Napoleon wrote in his 
memoirs: 

“I left the lawyers quarreling in their 
chembers and moved my Army into Italy.” 

War requires the temporary surrender of 
some personal liberties—to save them all. 
Only fools and dreamers deny this. 

Modern war is not merely a front-line 
trench or a battleship at sea. Back of the 
trench and ship spreads a vast complex struc- 
ture of industry, agriculture, and govern- 
ment. No longer must that vital area re- 
main the private battlefield of management 
or of labor, or the private hunting preserve 
of selfish interests. It must and shall be the 
great workbench of a people who are deter- 
mined to win this war, and to win it as 
quickly as a war can be won. 

We are far from feeling complacent, Mr. 
President. Public opinion has caught up with 
Government and is in the lead. We think 
that complacency in this Nation is concen- 
trated in some of the Government Offices in 
Washington. This is no picnic; this is war. 
Blood is flowing—the blood of our sons. Let 
the profiteers craw] into their holes. We 
Americans mean business. We Americans are 
standing in salute to the Stars and Stripes. 

We know that this war will be a costly one 
in property and lives. We know we shall win 
it. We want and demand leadership for ac- 
tion in the rffairs of Government. We de- 
mand all-out organization for all-out war. 
We demand tl:at a broad highway be cut 
through the morass of peacetime formali- 
ties—a roadway that will promptly and surely 
forward the war effort of our Nation. We 
demand it now. 

And that is what the American people are 
thinking about today in every city, town, and 
village. 

Mr. President, one Sunday morning the 
citizen who has been spoken of visited the 
colonial city of Alexandria across the Potomac, 
not so far from the Washington Monument. 
On the way he paused at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier of the last war. May that 
soldier rest quietly in this year of 1942. In 
Alexandria’s venerable Christ Church the 
Father of our Country and the great Lafay- 
ette worshipped. And not long ago you and 
@ war guest of the White House sat in the 
pew of Gen. George Washington. 

It is a hallowed spot. There that morning 
I breathed a silent prayer for the President of 
the United States and for our country. 
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War and Negro Rights in the Americas— 
A Discussion of Latin-American Racial 


Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, 26 United Nations and many 
races of men today help the United States 
fight the Axis Powers, yet American in- 
dustries and our armed forces continue 
to discriminate against non-Caucasians, 
particularly Negroes. 

Such discriminations are a dangerous 
denial of the very freedom and democ- 
racy for which we fight. War industries 
and the United States War and Navy 
Departments must cease discriminating 
against Negroes and other non-Cauca- 
sians. West Point, Annapolis, and avia- 
tion training centers must abandon their 
race prejudice. If they do not, and 
quickly, the United States may lose the 
enthusiastic aid which Negroes, Chinese, 
Filipinos, Hindu and Moslem East In- 
dians, dark-skinned Latin Americans, 
and other non-Caucasian peoples now 
give to the world-wide war against Nazi, 
Fascist, and Japanese barbarism. 

Future historians may well ascribe 
partial blame for British and American 
defeats and blunders, as at Pearl Harbor, 
to intellectual deficiencies of our ad- 
mirals and generals and to their race 
prejudice. Part of the complacent lack 
of alertness and imagination which 
caused Allied disasters may be rooted in 
the military and bureaucratic minded- 
ness of Army and Navy officers full of 
self-satisfaction and illusions of racial 
grandeur. Such characteristics may yet 
prolong the war needlessly and at vast 
cost in blood and taxes. 

Over a year ago, on March 25, 1941, I 
warned this body that “sad things have 
been happening to governments whose 
officers and bureaucrats failed to keep 
abreast” and who showed “inflexibility, 
stodginess, and race prejudice.” I stated 
that it was to be hoped that the Axis “‘is 
not preparing any unpleasant surprises 
for us for which we are not forewarned 
and fully prepared.” That still goes. The 
point I wish to stress is that the mental- 
ty which permitted Pearl Harbor may 
be directly related to race prejudice. 

As President Roosevelt has said, the 
issue of fairness to the Negro in our 
armed forces and war industries is now 
a major issue. We denounce the racial 
bigotry of Nazi-ism, but permit our in- 
dustrialists, officers, and officials to dis- 
criminate against 13,000,000 loyal Amer- 
ican Negroes who have over 25,000,000 
relatives in Latin America. Inter-Amer- 
ican relations are bound to suffer. This 
denial of democracy and Christianity 
must stop. Organized labor is doing 
much to secure justice for Negroes in 
factories, but too little is being done in 
this C to give Negroes a square 
dealin our armed forces. Let us live up 
to our ideals and strengthen our democ- 
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racy by giving qualified Negroes their 
share of war jobs and of commissions in 
the Army, Navy, and air forces. 
Charles Anderson Gauld, the author 
of this article which I ask leave to insert, 
is the grandson of the first American 
general to command an army overseas. 
Gen. T. M. Anderson commanded sol- 
diers from all over the United States at 
the capture of Manila in 1898. On their 
way across the Pacific they were on hand 
for the capture of Guam. History may 
repeat itself in i942. 
[From the Negro History Bulletin of June 
1941] 


DEFENSE AND NEGRO CULTURE IN LATIN AMERICA 
(By Charles Anderson Gauld) 


The over 25,000,000 Negroes of Latin Amer- 
ica have as much right to share the wealth 
and democracy of the New World and to de- 
fend them as the 13,000,000 Negroes of the 
United States. 

Negroes by their labor helped develop 
the cities and States of our country. Negroes 
in all parts of vast Brazil and in the tropical 
coasts and valleys of much of Spanish-Amer- 
ica have done the work and formed the ma- 
jority of the people for 400 years. Since 
before Jamestown and Plymouth Rock, the 
Afro-American has been building cities, car- 
ing for cattle, and skillfully growing cash 
and export crops in tropical Latin America. 

Before 1620, Negroes outnumbered whites 
in much of the huge region we call Latin 
America. They still do in the islands of the 
Caribbean and along the coasts of the Amer- 
ican tropics clear around the shoulder of 
Brazil to south of Rio de Janeiro. No group 
is more loyally and thoroughly American than 
the Negro—both in the United States and in 
Latin America. There is no fifth column 
among Negroes in any part of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Negroes can be proud that they have always 
been among the best citizens of this half of 
the globe. They should take pride not only 
in the hard work they have done in develop- 
ing these still-free countries, but also in the 
songs, dances, folklore, and culture they have 
created. Negroes should study and make 
known their great economic and cultural 
contributions to the life of the Americas. 
This is above all true now when hemisphere 
defense is the most important fact ir our 
lives. 

WAR THE ISSUE 


War is the chief issue, cultural and eco- 
nomic, from Alaska to Cape Horn. Negroes 
form a large part of the population of the 
New World, and especially of its laborers on 
farms and in factories, and of its soldiers. 
Negroes in the United States and in Hispanic 
America need to dramatize the facts of their 
history, culture, and economic place. Only 
then can the Negro demand and get a fuller 
share of the defense and democracy of the 
New World. 

Let us look at the culture of the Negro in 
Latin America with this in mind. Much is 
at stake in the next few years for Negroes, 
both in this hemisphere and in Africa. The 
Germans have made clear that their racist 
imperialism means serfdom for conquered 
whites as in Europe. and virtual slavery for 
Negroes. The Negro in the Americas now 
knows this. 

New World officials, admirals, and generals 
do not seem to feel that Negroes should be 
given good government positions or commis- 
sions as doctors, ensigns, lieutenants, and 
aviators. This despite 100 percent Negro loy- 
alty and opposition to Nazi-ism. The best 
attack is to show this to be un-Christian, 
unsound for morale, and not justified on any 
grounds. 

All agree that inequality is contrary to 
Christianity. Regard for democracy and de- 

' fense should convince even tradition-bound 
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Officers and officials that discriminations will 
injure morale and the effectiveness of unity 
and preparedness. Scholarly writers and 
professors of the social studies have long 
pointed out that Negro culture and intelli- 
gence are equal to any What is needed? 
The facts must be made dramatically clear. 


RICH NEGRO CULTURE 


Negro music, art, and literature of the 
whole hemisphere can be used vividly in 
schools, in movies, and over the radio both 
in the United States and Latin America. The 
richness and vitality of Negro culture belong 
in Pan Americanism. The State Department 
and Mr. Rockefeller’s Office of Coordination 
of Inter-American Affairs will broaden Pan 
Americanism to include the Negro when there 
is a loud clear demand from Negroes. 

American Negroes must prove that the 
United States and Latin America cannot af- 
ford to ignore the Negro in inter-American 
cultural relations and defense Northern and 
Hispanic cultures differ so much that we 
should stress what we have in common, 
namely. Negro art, handicrafts, music, folk- 
lore, and patriotism. 

Let us look at several Latin American coun- 
tries where Negroes are numerous and have 
created a lively and interesting culture. 


NEGROES IN THE CARIBBEAN 


Cuba has more Negro citizens and a finer 
African cultural heritage than any other 
country of Spanish speech in the New World. 
Of Cuba’s 4,500,000 people, well over half are 
African. Most Negro Cubans, however, have 
Spanish blood, too. The two races have lived 
in rather great harmony, respecting each 
other’s traditions and freely intermarrying 
for centuries. Even in the colonial period of 
Sslayery on the farms, cattle ranches, and 
sugar plantations, the Negro in’ Cuba was 
quite well treated. Whites and Negroes in 
the world’s sugar bowl, with its fringe of 
palms, have worked out a pleasant, tolerant 
life and culture. In the festivals, rumbas, 
and songs of Cuba are blended Spain and 
Africa. 

Most of the islands of the Caribbean, ex- 
cept Puerto Rico, are even more African than 
Cuba. Haiti has little white blood, but its 
culture is influenced by the civilization of 
France, always friendly to the Negro. (Since 
the fall of France, however, Negro soldiers 
and citizens of the late French Republic can 
look forward to a future of virtual slavery.) 

Haitians, like Negro Cubans and Brazilians, 
are generally very poor and must live simply, 
often without enough to eat and wear. They 
have too few schools and hospitals. Our 
neighbors of African ancestry all love the soil. 
They understand animals and are excellent 
raisers of livestock. Most interesting is their 
ability to create such fine music, folk tales, 
and art, despite lacking comforts, good 
health, and education. : 

Central America, Colombia, Ecuacor, Peru, 
and Venezuela have fewer Negroes than the 
West Indies. But the Negro has played a 
large part in the wars of independence and 
in the history and cultural life of these Span- 
ish-American countries. In fact, Negroes 
were often the leading patriots in colonial 
Brazil and Spanish America in defending 
those lands against European invaders. Ne- 
groes were among the soldiers and citizens 
who helped establish Latin-American inde- 
pendence. Ever since they have sought to 
improve Latin-American democracy. 

BRAZIL THE KEY 

The world’s biggest part-Negro nation is 
Brazil. This was pointed out in the article 
“Brazil: the Largest Negro Nation,” in the 
February Negro History Bulietin. Of the 
43,000,000 Brazilians, about 16,000,000 are of 
Negro descent. Because Brazil has no laws 
against free intermarriage, most Brazilians 
are of mixed race and there are few pure 
African types. Brazilians are a nation of 
kindly, tolerant, and delightful people. Brazil 
is the most fascinating meltixg pot on earth, 
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The Negro has been contributing to Brazilian 
civilization for four centuries. 

Brazil has been called the key to South 
America. It is the second nation of the 
Americas. Geography and a small army, air 
corps, and navy account for the danger Brazil 
is now in. 

The Honorable Jonn M. Corree, one of the 
liberal leaders of Congress, made a speech in 
March 1941 warning of the Fascist menace to 
Brazil. Congressman CorreE sent out thou- 
sands of copies of his speech. In it he praises 
Negro patriotism and loyalty, urging commis- 
sions in the «rmed forces for Negroes. 

Much of Brazil is within bomber range of 
the Panama Canal and other strategic defense 
areas. Therefore, the seizure of Brazil would 
be a calamity to the United States. Brazil’s 
capture would be a terrible disaster to Brazil- 
ians, particularly Negroes. The Nazis con- 
sider all non-Caucasians as fit only to be 
oppressed workers, denied education and 
rights. 

Brazil and its 16,000,000 Negro citizens are 
our best friends in Latin America. They want 
to help defend the Western Hemisphere 
against Fascist attack. Negroes of the United 
States can aid their Brazilian brothers by 
studying the culture, history, end importance 
of Brazil. 

NEGRO PARTICIPATION 

When our Government officials, admirals, 
and generals are made to see that Negroes 
are numerous, patriotic, and anxious to save 
democracy, American and Brazilian Negroes 
will get a chance to participate fully in 
defense, 

Negroes must show them at once that they 
want a share in the defense of democracy 
and in its benefits. As the pro-Negro news- 
paper PM, of New York, said on May 8, 1941, 
“National defense is the fight against fascism 
abroad and for the defense of democracy at 
home. We believe that the 13,000,000 Negro 
people in the United States have the right 
to fight fascism and the right to participate 
in democracy, economic as well as political.” 
The next step must be taken by Negroes. 

The study of African culture and Negro 
importance in defense in Hispanic America 
can help Negroes in the United States. They 
must insist that our teachers, publishers, 
radio stations, and pan-American officials do 
something about this. The Ame::can people 
should be told constantly of the neec for real 
understanding in this hemisphere. The 
music, art, and literature of American Ne- 
groes should be made known to Latin Amer- 
ica, and we should learn theirs. It should 
be a two-way program. 

Millions of dollars are being spent on inter- 
American relations for unity and cooperation. 
Negroes should participate in pan-Ameri- 
canism. 

Libraries have books by friendly and able 
authors on Negro problems and progress in 
Latin America and what Negroes can con- 
tribute to defense. William Seabrook, Vera 
Keisey, Carleton Beals, and Roy Nash are 
but a few. More and more articles and vol- 
umes are appearing. Negroes themselves 
should be doing more of this important 
work. 

Vera Kelsey in Seven Keys to Brazil (1940) 
praises Negro culture. Roy Nash, formerly 
with the N. A. A. C. P., and an officer with 
colored troops in France, published in 1926 
The Conquest of Brazil, the best book by any 
American on Brazil. 

RELIGION AND LABOR 


Several of the churches and many univer- 
sities are interested, notably the Catholic 
Church and its chief colleges, and Howard, 
Fisk, and Atlanta Universities. A _ liberal 
Catholic group publishes the “Interracial Re- 
view.” There is a deep interest in the labor 
movement, particularly in the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Many of its lead- 


ers have been fighting for a broader pan- 
Americanism and for economic and political 
equality for the Negro. 

The last points are most important. Un- 
less organized labor can help improve wages 
and living conditions for the millions of 
Latin Americag and United States Negroes, 
culture and democracy cannot grow, and de- 
fense will suffer. The Nazis are hoping that 
we shall fail in our attempt to become 
stronger and more unified in the Americas. 
We must disappoint them. 

Let all who long for a new birth of freedom 
to follow this war give their thought and 
energy to winning for the Negro his rightful 
participation in the culture, democracy, and 
defense of the Americas. 





Deplores Government Permitting Fascists 
on Federal Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, some time ago Capt. Torkild 
Rieber, former chum of the Nazi tri- 
umvirate, Herren Hitler, Goebbels, and 
Goering, was dropped by the Texas Oil 
Co. following revelation of his chummy 
connections with Dr. Gerhard Westrick, 
der fuehrer’s personal envoy in New York 
City. The New York Herald-Tribune 
performed a splendid public service in ex- 
posing the contacts of Rieber with West- 
rick. Rieber’s record reveals that he is 
a man of pronounced Fascist sympathies 
and advocacies and has been especially 
chummy with Grand Admiral Erich 
Raeder of the Nazi Navy. 

Now where do we find Capt. Torkild 
Rieber? He has emerged from his hid- 
ing place and is supervising more than 
$10,000,000 in shipbuilding for the 
United States Navy. He is chairman of 
the board of the South Carolina Ship- 
building & Dry Docks Co., an old firm 
which recently has reorganized. 

There is somebody in the Navy De- 
partment who has been giving aid and 
comfort to these Fascists. It is high time 
these influences were exposed and 
smcked out and ruthlessly exterminated. 
It is outrageous that we should be har- 
boring vipers in our bosoms. A few weeks 
ago, one of America’s leading Fascists, 
George Deatherage, some of whose nau- 
seating fulminations at democratic insti- 
tutions were hurled at a public forum of 
the Dies committee some time ago, was 
discovered holding down a lucrative job 
in connection with a naval contract at 
Norfolk Navy Yard. How his employ- 
ment was Originally approved by the 
Navy Department is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

As one Member of Congress, I am bit- 
terly opposed to tne Government employ- 
ing any Fascist in Government depart- 
ments or permitting their employment by 
contractors or firms holding Government 
contracts, or doing any business with the 
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Federal Government. The Philadelphia 
Record of March 5, 1942, gives a pic- 
turesque story about Capt. Torkild Rieber 
which I am quoting hereinbelow: 


GoErRING’s Ex-PaL DrrecTinc Bic Navy Con- 
TRACT—CAPTAIN RIEBER TuRNS Up As HEAD 
OF SHIPYARD IN CHARLESTON, 5S. C. 

Capt. Torkild Rieber, former confidante of 
Hermann Goering and Nazi Admiral Erich 
Raeder, has a new job—supervising more than 
$10,000,000 in shipbuilding for the United 
States Navy. 

Rieber resigned his $100,000-a-year post as 
chairman of the board of Texas Oil Co. in 
August 1940, after an exposé of his connec- 
tions with Dr. Gerhard Westrick, Hitler’s per- 
sonal envoy, in New York. 

HEADS CHARLESTON FIRM 

Yesterday he turned up as chairman of 
the board of the Charleston (S.C.) Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co., an old firm which reor- 
ganized 10 months ago in time to snap up 
Navy contracts. 

Work of the Charleston firm is closely 
linked with that of the Charleston Navy Yard, 
a center of destroyer construction cand the 
biggest repair base near the Caribbean area. 
The firm is said to own the only private float- 
ing drydock for steamships between Norfolk, 
Va., and Key West. 

. How Rieber came to head the firm could not 

be learned yesterday, but officers of the 

Charleston Navy Yard said his connection 

with it was “generally known” there. 


REFERRED TO WASHINGTON 


Asked for further information, an officer 

in the supervisor of shipbuilding’s office at 
the navy yard replied: “Don’t you think you’d 
better take it up with the Bureau of Ships 
at Washington? They ere familiar with the 
matter.” 
* Rear Admiral B. H. Bruce, of the Bureau 
of Ships, then was asked by a Record reporter 
whether the Navv considered Rieber accep- 
table in his present pcsition in view of his 
past contacts. 


MAY BE INVESTIGATING 


“I don’t know whether he is or not, they 
may be investigating him for all I know,” 
Admiral Bruce replied. “They probably are, 
for that matter, but that would not come 
under my office.” 

Admiral Bruce referred the inquiry to 
Capt. Norborne L. Rawlings, of the Bureau of 
Ships. Captain Rawlings said: 

“Captain Rieber does hold an executive 
position with the Charleston Shipbuilding & 
Drydock Co. If there is any investigation I 
have no knowledge of it nor of anything 
necessitating an investigation.” 

Rieber, 59-year-old native of Norway, is 
understood to have become head of the 
Charleston firm through his knowledge of 
maritime matters. 

He went to sea at 14, became a tanker skip- 
per at 21, and worked up through the ship- 
ping department to head Texas Oil. He vas 
naturalized in 1905. 


DIRECTOR OF OIL FIRM 


As head of the Charleston firm, he dividcs 
his time between its offices and yard and the 
New York offices of Seaboard Oil Co. and 
Barber Asphalt Co. He is said to be a direc- 
tor of both firms. 

Louis Green, vice president and general 
menager of the Charleston firm, declined to 
discuss Rieber’s activities beyond saying, “He 
has given himself freely to this work and my 
opinion of him is very high.” 

Rieber’s Nazi contacts first came into prom- 
inence early in 1940. He returned from a 2- 
hour talk with Goering in Germany and 
sought a conference with President Roosevelt. 
Topic of the 30-minute session with F. D. R. 
never was revealed, but Rieber was rumored 
ta have borne a peace proposal from Goering. 
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DEFENDED HITLER AGENT 

Later that year, when the New York Her- 
ald Tribune exposed his contacts with West- 
rick, Rieber defended Hitler’s commercial en- 
voy as “a very decent fellow.” 

It wa then Rieber declared that while “I 
don’t like the idea of dictatorships, my com- 
pany is in the oi] business, not in diplomacy 
or politics, and stands ready to do business 
with anybody.” 

BOUGHT WESTRICK’S CAR 

Questioned about Westrick’s purchase of 
an expensive car with funds from his com- 
pany, Rieber replied: “I help everybody who 
comes from Europe and has business rela- 
tions with us. It’s good business.” 

The directors of Texas Oil Co. accepted his 
resignation after a 7-hour session behind 
closed doors. 

“Under existing circumstances it seemed 
advisable,” the board’s statement said. That 
was in 1940. 


War Profits, Strikes, 40-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, having re- 
ceived the unahimous consent of the 
House, I wish to have printed in the Rec- 
ORD some ideas which I have heretofore 
expressed in the House or in my cor- 
respondence in regard to war profits and 
the 40-hour week. 

I have indicated that it has been evi- 
dent for a year that the American people, 
particularly the people of the South, want 
legislation to prevent strikes in defense 
industries and to prevent profiteering 
and racketeering. 

In recent weeks the people have be- 
come aroused, and rightly so, over the 
continuation of the 40-hour week in war 
industries while their sons are fighting 
and dying for the country on a 24-hour- 
a-day basis at small pay and at a time 
when production is the key to victory and 
the most effective way to reduce human 
losses to a minimum. 

The people do not like excessive profits 
by industries or by anyone in wartime, 
feeling that everyone should sacrifice for 
the good of all and that all we have in 
this Nation is now at stake. 

I have a deep conviction that the 
people are right, and I have been out- 
spoken in expressing my views in Wash- 
ington, and I have voted accordingly. 
This has been true of most southern 
Members of Congress in the House and 
Senate, but southern Members are not 
in the majority and many of the views 
of southern Members are not shared 
generally by Members from other areas, 
particularly the industrial areas. 

However, on December 3 the House 
passed the Smith bill, feeling that it 
would prevent further strikes, speed up 
production, and give the great mass of 
labor a better opportunity to produce. 
Unfortunately, this bill has been blocked 
in the Senate for many weeks. For some 


time in the House we have been seeking 
action on effective elimination of the 
40-hour week for the duration of the war. 
In my opinion, this ought to have been 
done long ago. along with the complete 
elimination of war profiteering by in- 
dustry. 

It must be borne in mind that under 
our form of government Congress can- 
not buy equipment for the armed forces 
or enter into contracts for production. 
The President and Donald Nelson are 
in charge of spending the money which 
we appropriate and equipping our Army 
and Navy. They have opposed legisla- 
tion to prevent strikes and speed up pro- 
duction, undoubtedly feeling that better 
results could be achieved otherwise, and, 
as is well known, they have appealed to 
Congress not to take action in regard to 
strikes and the 40-hour week. 

These questions involving war produc- 
tion are vital to the Nation. It should not 
be concluded that because mistakes have 
been made the program is a complete 
failure. Great strides are being made, 
but we cannot be satisfied with anything 
short of our best. 

For my part, I shall continue to work 
for and vote for legislation to eliminate 
strikes, excess profits, and the 40-hour 
week for the duration of the war. 

National unity is essential] to victory, 
and we cannot let our disappointment 
and disapproval of certain policies'tear us 
apart. We must not be satisfied with 
inefficiency, but’: we must keep our bal- 
ance. In unity there is strength. In 
disunity there is disaster. 


Pensions for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the debate on the Retirement Act I men- 
tioned having read an article in the 
Readers Digest which contained an argu- 
ment where the writer felt that a large 
amount of money could be saved if Mem- 
bers of Congress were pensioned. Since 
that time many Members have urged me 
to place that article in the ReEcorp. 
Through the courtesy of the editor of the 
Readers Digest, I have finally been able 
to locate the article in question. It was 
a reprint from the Baltimore Sun of Sun- 
day morning, February 13, 1938, and was 
written by Mr. Charles S. Forbes. The 
article in the Sun is short, and under the 
permission granted me I include it as 
part of my remarks. The article follows: 

A PLAN FOR KEEPING PoRK IN THE BARREL 

I have spent most of my life cussing Con- 
gressmen because they do not act like states- 
men. But recently I’ve decided that the fault 
lies, not with the Congress, but with you 
and me, who elect them. 

We have never been fair to our representa- 
tives in Washington. We forget that they 
are just human beings and, like everybody 
else, are scared to death of losing their jobs 
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and their income. Consequently they vote 
for whatever will help them get reelected, 
whether they approve of it or not. We can’t 
blame them for that. 

But here’s what we can and should do: 
We should pension every Congressman for 
life at his full $10,000 salary! 

At first sight that looks like another pork 
barrel, but, believe me, it is the one pork 
barrel that will stop all others. For a maxi- 
mum of $10,000,000 a year we could in- 
sure the proper spending of $8,000,000,000. 
And I have a scheme for saving most of that 
$10,000,600, 

WHEN SMART YOUNG MAN GOES INTO POLITICS 


Let’s see what happens to a young man 
who goes into politics. Bill Smith, a smart 
young lawyer and a persuasive talker, gets 
elected to the State legislature. That keeps 
him busy only a few weeks a year, and he 
continues to run his own business at home. 
He does a few good things at the legislature, 
talks a lot about the Constitution, and keeps 
criticizing the extravagance of the Federal 
Government. So pretty soon we elect him to 
Congress. 

When he goes to Washington we expect 
that young man to know how to amend the 
Constitution, vote intelligently on a tariff 
bill, understand the intricate workings of the 
Department of Commerce, and pass trick 
laws to cure the wickedness of Wall Street. 
Being a conscientious fellow, he works hard 
and tries to understand something about the 
committees he finds himself on. Naturaily, 
he votes on big laws as he has been told by 
clder Members. He probably hasn’t had time 
to read the bills himself, and he wouldn't 
know what they were about if he did. But 
this much he does find out—that he has to 
spend 9 months of the year in Washington; 
that his law practice, consequently, is all 
shot; that for practical purposes he is in 
politics, and politics must support his family 
or they will starve. He begins to feel that 
he just has to get reelected. 

So Bill gets a new post office for his home 
town, claims credit for a piece of new Fed- 
eral highway construction, finds jobs un the 
Federal pay roll for a few of the boys, and 
makes the Post ffice Department send home 
gratis a lot of copies of his speeches. When 
election time comes around again we say: 
“Well, Bill hasn’t reformed the Government 
yet, but he must have learned something the 
last 2 years. Let’s give him another chance.” 
So we send him back for another term. 


A PROFESSIONAL POLITICIAN WITH NO OTHER 
INCOME 


By this time Bill has become a professional 
politician with no other source of income. 
He still wants to be honest, but he is scared 
to death. He knows that unless he can get 
more relief money for his district, and a new 
Federal schoolhouse, he is going to lose the 
next election to that tough guy who is work- 
ing 15 hours a day telling voters what a cheap 
apology for a Congressman Bill Smith is. 

B‘ll wants to stay in politics. He is begin- 
ning to understand what Congress is all about. 
He is now on a better committee. He still 
wants to serve his country. But the thought 
uppermost in his mind every time he votes is, 
“How does this affect my chances of holding 
my job? If I get licked next time, I will be 
just another ex-Congressman with no job, no 
clients, and no way to feed my family.” So he 
joins the logrollers and votes a billion to help 
himself get reelected. 

The one thing Bill Smith lacks is social 
security. We have got to give it to him. We 
have got to take the fear of poverty out of his 
soul. Fear makes Congressmen vote for bills 
they would otherwise oppose, at a cost to us 
taxpayers of at least $1,000,000,000 a year. 
ELECTION TO FEDERAL PAY ROLL AT $10,000 A YEAR 

FOR LIFE 


What I propose is this: The day Bill Smith 
is elected to Congress he goes on the Federal 
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pay roll for life at $10,000 a year. There are 
about 100 new ex-Congressmen after every 
election, and life-insurance actuaries will tell 
you they can expect to live about 20 years 
longer. So we will add 100 ex-Congressmen 
to the pension roll every 2 for 20 years. At 
first it will cost us only $1,000,000 a year, and 
the most it will ever cost"after 20 years is 
$10,000,000. And this isn’t even serious money 
in Washington these days. A $10,000,000 ap- 
propriation is only a minor amendment to a 
$500,000,000 deficiency bill. 

Bill isn’t likely to lie down on the job and 
take the $10,000 if he is any kind of a man. 
If he does, that is a cheap price to get rid of 
him as a Congressman. Once we take the fear 
out of him he will probably be reelected any- 
way. Men like Senator Borah do not worry 
about elections. They do not ask the voters; 
they tell them. Bill Smith will stand up and 
tell the town that he voted against the pork 
barrel because it wasn’t necessary and because 
the Government can’t afford it and because 
the voters would have to pay for it anyway. 
He can tell the voters that when Washington 
spends the money there is just that much 
less to spend at home 

I said I had a plan for saving most of the 
$10,000,000. If Bill Smith should get licked, 
under my scheme he is still available as a 
Government employee. More and more we 
are governing this country by Federal com- 
missions. In Bill Smith the President has 
a first-class man, who knows a whole lot 
about certain subjects—fisheries, Wall Street, 
utilities—depending on what committees he 
served. If he doesn’t want the first appoint- 
ment offered, Bill can wait for a job he does 
like. But the $10,000 pension applies against 
the salary that goes with the position In 
time we will have 1,000 ex-Congressmen serv- 
ing on Government commissions at no extra 
expense; and the Federal Government badly 
reeds trained men who know their way 
around Washington and are not afraid. 


FINDS CURBSTONE OPINIONS ENCOURAGING ON 
IDEA 


Curbstone opinions of my idea have en- 
couraged me. The first man I asked said: 
“Boy, if there is going to be that much gravy 
for a Congressman, I’m going to be damn 
careful whom I vote for.” 

Next, I ran into a lawyer who wouldn't 
say anything until he had looked it up. He 
came in later: “I’ve just been reading the 
Constitution. Your suggestion is legal; Con- 
gress has the power to fix its own compensa- 
tion for any session except the immediate 
one.” 

Next, a quiet, popular fellow high up in 
fraternals, replied: “I think you would get 
better men to enter politics.” 


THE ENGLISH HAD A NAME FOR IT: “CAREER MEN” 


Finally, I talked it over with a serious young 
college graduate who has had a tough time 
breaking in. He remarked: “You have some- 
thing of the idea the English have used in 
running the Empire all these years. They 
have created career men in politics. Maybe 
your scheme would do the same for us. A job 
like that would be a good thing for young 
men to point for.” 

When the pension idea first came to me 
I laughed; what a joke it was and what an 
insult to our Congressmen. But the more I 
think of it, the more I realize that the joke 
is on us voting consumers, who have been 
overlooking human nature for 150 years. We 
have paid a mighty big price in bad states- 
manship because our Congressmen spent half 
their time wondering about reelection. And 
if we can save a billion dollars a year by 
spending 10,000,000, that sounds to me like 
good business. 
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What Can I Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am inserting 
herewith a very interesting editorial from 
the Boston Post of March 31, 1942: 


There are a lot of men who served in the 
armed forces during the last war who are 
simply bursting to get into this one. 

They are taking it as a personal humiliation 
that they are still around in civilian clothes, 
while young and snappy men are striding by 
all decked out in the latest type uniforms. 

Some of the letters that the War Depart- 
ment is getting are rising to histrionic 
heights. 

“Why,” thunder some of the writers, “am I 
barred from serving my country? My heart 
is O. K. I can’t walk all those miles the way 
I used to, but, by jimminy, I can lick any Jap 
or German in the world!” 

The Government would like very much to 
have these old World War fighters arrange 
to train bands of young men on the village 
greens, the commons, and the parks of Amer- 
ica. 

One of the country’s greatest problems is 
the conditioning of young men for the armed 
services. The health of the Nation as a whole 
needs this conditioning, for there are going 
to be fewer doctors around. : 

We have a State Guard, which is very busily 
engaged in perfecting its own organization. 
The job of forming companies and platoons in 
each community cannot be left up to Maj. 
Gen. Thomas F. Foley and his aides, for their 
work fills in a halfway gap between the civil 
authority and the Army itself. 

But in England, at the outset of this war, 
informal groups, with the permission of the 
local authorities, drilled on the village greens. 
When the day’s work was done, the men of all 
ages repaired to the drill ground and went 
through their paces under the instruction of 
old army men. 

It was surprising how soon these ragged 
groups began to take shape. In a few months 
they were moving with the precision of veter- 
ans, as, in reality many of them were. 

The individuals benefited greatly, for this 
was a form of exercise. The men began to 
carry themselves more carefully, and they 
walked with the practiced tread of soldiers 
and did not just slope aiong like civilians. 

When England was threatened with inva- 
sion, Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
pointed proudly to British manhood. Every 
man, he said, is a soldier The same thing 
could apply here. 

We are now at a stage of the war when 
the same old scene does not look as inviting. 
The headlines are calling to battle and ad- 
venture beyond the far horizons. But all of 
us cannot get into olive drab and head for 
the wars and the huge events. 

But those who are not air-raid wardens 
and are not engaged in some other form of 
war work can form these military bands in 
each community to drill, to become soldierly, 
to prepare for no one knows what. 

They used to call these military bands 
Minute Men back in our history. They could 
be so termed today and Massachusetts could 
lead the Nation in forming them. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 





; EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire +o submit 
the text of a joint resolution recently 
adopted by the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia in opposition to the St. Lawrence 
waterway and power project. 

The adoption of this resolution by the 
great legislative body of Virginia is a 
further indication of the ever-mounting 
criticism of the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

The text of the resolution follows: 


Whereas there is now pending in the Fed- 
eral Congress an item in the Rivers and Har- 
bors Authorization bill providing for a proj- 
ect known as the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, the cost of which project, ac- 
cording to conservative estimates, will ulti- 
mately vary from $800,000,000 to $1,350,000,- 
000; and 

Whereas the huge cost of this project will 
add greatly to the present staggering cost of 
financing the present war to a victorious con- 
clusion, thereby imposing an additional and 
unnecessary tax burden on the people of 
the United States; and 

Whereas the effect of this project, if ac- 
complished, will be to divert vast volumes of 
freight traffic which would normally flow 
through the ports of Hampton Roads as well 
as other American ports, resulting in a great 
loss of revenue to the people of the State of 
Virginia and to the localities of the State of 
Virginia, and to the State of Virginia itself: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Delegates of Vir- 
ginia (the Senate concurring) , That the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia does hereby go on 
record as opposing the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project, and the Virginia Members 
in the Federal Congress are hereby memo- 
rialized to use their best efforts to prevent 
the passage of such a measure; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the clerk of the House of Delegates 
to the President of the Jnited States, to the 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ingon, and to the Virginia Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 





Lt. Edward H. O’Hare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Ed- 
ward H. O’Hare, of St. Louis, who I had 
the honor to appoint to Annapolis in 
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1933, has finally told the story of how he 
destroyed six Japanese planes. A very 
interesting article appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News of Monday. March 30, 
1942, written by Robert J. Casey and sent 
by radio from Pearl Harbor. Under the 
permission granted me, I include this 
article as part of my remarks. It fol- 
lows: 
O'Hare RELATES How HE DowNeEn Srx or NINE 
Bomeers—“I WreNT rn To Apout 100 Yarps 
AND STARTED To SHOOT "EmM” 


(By Robert J. Casey, the Chicago Daily News 
foreign service) 


Peart Harsor, March 30.—There were nine 
Japanese planes coming at him so he shot 
down six, perhaps seven, and knocked odd 
bits from the eighth. When you've said that, 
there doesn’t seem to be much point in go- 
ing on with the story of Lt. Edward H. 
O’Hare, of St. Louis, who, in 4 or 5 busy 
minutes, edged into a class all his own in this 
war’s aviation. That, in all modesty, was the 
position taken by the young lieutenant him- 
self today as he faced interviewers and 
seemed shyly surprised at all the fuss. 

There was something of the late Cobber 
Cain in his attitude and his explanations— 
particularly his explanations—which made it 
seem a simple thing to blow an enemy squad- 
ron out of the sky single-handed. 

When he spoke you couldn’t help but hear 
the prophetic voice of Cobber coming back 
from the fantastic days of the sitzkrieg—‘“It’s 
not a particular gift, shooting "em down. The 
only way I know to do it is to get close to 
*em”—and mingling with that the philosophy 
of the war’s newest and most spectacular ace: 
“The Japs were heading toward the carrier 
and there seemed to be nothing else to do, so 
I went in to about 100 yards and started to 
shoot ‘’em.” 

A DAY OF FIGHTING 


It took a long time to get even that much 
information from Lieutenant O’Hare. His 
whole life up to now has been one of continu- 
ous self-effacement anc discipline—military 
school at Alton, Ill., the Naval Academy, the 
naval flying school, and the routine and not 
too interesting service aboard battleships and 
carriers. He is full of the Navy tradition that 
young lieutenants don’t talk about anything, 
least of all about themselves. All this atten- 
tion, all these personal and impertinent ques- 
tions, all this sudden semiofficial prodding 
toward speech and perhaps immodesty were 
@ source of great embarrassment to him. 

Eut, little by little, you got from his skipper 
and squadron commander, and in monosyla- 
bles from Lieutenant O’Hare himself, a pic- 
ture of the incredible battle in which 6 or 
7 planes went down and 40 or 50 men died. 

Lieutenant O’Hare’s single combat came as 
part of a day of more or less continuous 
maneuvering and fighting with Japanese 
land-based planes intent on sinking the car- 
rier to which he was attached. The official 
communique a few weeks ago described these 
proceedings vividly, but in somewhat incom- 
plete detail. There was nothing in the com- 
munique that indicated the mission of this 
task force in the Southwest Pacific, but later 
communiques told of the havoc wrought by 
the American planes on Japanese fleet units 
off the Solomons. It seems permissible to 
take these facts as basis for the conclusion 
that the Japanese were prepared to risk al- 
most anything to end this menace. 

TWENTY PLANES IN ATTACK 

So one day they came in a desperate at- 
tack—two 4-engined seaplanes and 18 twin- 
motored heavy bombers. They flew at least 
300 miles and one of them, possibly two, got 
back 

Nobody has given any information about 
how the enemy came to locate the task force. 
Officials say that it was proceeding toward a 
new attack, but, of course, it is barely possible 
that the Japanese looked at the pile of 
smashed ships sticking up in the harbor and 


strewing the beaches and guessed the pres- 
ence of a carrier somewhere. 

It was a hot, muggy day with a cloth of 
clouds in the sky and irreguiar patches of 
rain. The usual patrols were out. Late in 
the morning a scout reported a 4-engined 
snooper about 30 miles away. Lt. Comdr. 
John Smith Thach, the squadron command- 
er, started for that with nother plane, 
chased it out of the rain squall and shot it 
down. There is one significant note in his 
account of this part of the proceedings: 
“O'Hare started to follow me with his section 
(his plane and one other), but I sent him 
back,” and again, “before we returned to the 
ship after shooting down the first snooper, 
another was reported, and I expected O’Hare 
to be sent for it, but * * *” 

You began to gather, about that time, that 
Lieutenant O’Hare had not been entirely 
without status among his associates before 
the Japanese arrived and that maybe his sub- 
sequent successes were not any accident. 

But Lieutenant O'Hare was not sent after 
the second snooper. Another section went, 
intercepted another 4-engined crate at 6,000 
feet and brought it down. There was ar in- 
terlude for lunch—a lunch interrupted by 
the arrival of the Japanese in force. 


SEVEN ENEMY IN 10 MINUTES 


Commander Thach went up with a group 
that met the visiting bombers and he is the 
authority for the detailed report of what hap- 
pened. It was nothing that any outsider 
could have understood very well—a disorder- 
ly dogfight with several United States planes 
smashing in and numerous Japanese falling 
in flames. Two American fighters were lost. 
One pilot was rescued. Seven of nine Japa- 
nese in the first formation dropped in the 
first 10 minutes. After that, sundry fighters 
that had been up during the heel of the 
morning ran out of gas and had to return to 
the carrier. As they were returning Lieuten- 
ant O’Hare and another pilot took off into 
what they erroneously took to be an empty 
sky. 

Commander Thach and the other planes of 
his squadron were out of sight pursuing the 
last of the attackers, one of which is known 
to have been shot down. 

So, in an odd combination of circumstances 
such as may never occur again in this war 
or any other, Lieutenant O’Hare and his 
companion were about 12 miles from the 
carrier and all by themselves when they saw 
a second Japanese formation coming in. It 
was spread wide in a rigid V mauve up of 
three smaller V’s of three planes-each. Lieu- 
tenant O'Hare and his companion signaled 
their intentions to each other and maneu- 
vered for attack, but whatever they had in- 
tended to do wasn’t done. Lieutenant 
O’Hare’s companion discovered that his guns 
weren’t working and signaled the aerial eqyuiv- 
alent of “take it away.” 


ENEMY HEAVILY ARMED 


Lieutenant O’Hare found himself looking 
or as fine a lot of Japanese planes as the 
Osaka factories had yet produced, all of them 
armed with guns fore and aft and in the 
middle turret, each carrying a crew of five or 
six, each as well equipped as anything the 
enemy had yet put into the air. 

“So I picked one off on the left-hand cor- 
ner,” said Licutenant O'Hare. “He was the 
closest, looking right up the line.” 

Then he saw this problem as one to take 
careful thought and execution. He had to get 
close. That apparently was his technique 
throughout. EBut, on the other hand, it was 
unwise to get under a couple of machine 
guns. So he skirted over and to the rear of 
tre formation (which was traveling at a 200- 
knot rate) and came down outside and on 
their right. Then, he expressed it, he 
started to shoot. He fired 50 rounds apiece 
at the tailenders. 

“Two outside planes in the last section 
caught fire and pulled out,” he said. “I guess 
they went down, I wasn’t looking. 
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“There was one trouble with the perform- 
ance,” he said. “The best technique was to 
aim at the engines.” Always he hit the en- 
gine on his side, which swung the plane to- 
ward him. “Thai got you under the machine 
guns and nose of the cannon,” he said. “So 
I would close in, to about 100 yards, fire a 
couple of bursts and pull cut again.” 

it was a pecking process, as somebody de- 
scribed it, a whittling process. He just kept 
chipping, and presently, with two Japanese 
still flying, they came just about over the 
carrier, and then he got some help. 

Somebody asked him what he was thinking 
about during all this. This was a stock ques- 
tion that, of course, usually gets a stock 
answer, and Lieutenant O’Hare ran reasonably 
true to form when he said he didn’t know, but 
he amplified somewhat. He mentioned that 
he thought he had lost his voice He couldn't 
explain it at once to his own sasisfaction and 
it was very disconcerting. He made it more 
understandable by mentioning that he had 
tried to call somebody over his radio and 
couldn't hear his own voice in the head- 
phones. There were six or Seven bombers 
shooting at iim at the time, but it seems 
that in the aviation business you notice 
things like the loss of your voice—a particu- 
larly interesting phenomenon in the case of 
Lieutenant O'Hare, who uses his s0 little. 


FORGOT TO TURN SWITCH 


“But,” said the ace, in a tone of great relief, 
“I discovered I had forgotten to turn the 
switch. I yelled and then I knew my voice 
was all right.” 

All of Lieutenant O’Hare’s private battle 
happened within sight of the carrier and 
probably was the greatest spectacle of aerial 
destruction since the day the Junkers 88’s 
began to rain down on London. The whole 
fight, between the time Lieutenant O’Hare 
made his first contact and the time some 
planes got into the air to help him, was less 
than 5 minutes long. On one occasion two 
enemy planes were afire and falling through 
the air at the same time. 

Such planes as Lieutenant O’Hare had left 
in business—four of them—got up near the 
carrier and dropped bombs. They came 
close, but not too close. Lieutenant O’Hare, 
closing in in the midst of this action, potted 
another and chipped up a seventh. Then he 
had to come down. 

“I was out of ammunition,” he said regtet- 
fully. 


United Spanish War Veterans Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to include with my 
remarks the following creed sent me by 
Mr. Robert W. Denny, adjutant of the 
Rice W. Mean: Camp of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, of Whittier, 
Calif. I believe it is a very inspiring 
document. 

A veteran in America’s first war for human- 
ity. 

i veteran of the only 100-percent volunteer 
ermy the world has ever known. 

A veteran of the only war that ever has 
paid dividends. 

A war that was not fought to a draw— 
we dictated the terms. 

It was responsible for the building of the 
Panama Canal. 

It was responsible for passage of the Na- 
tional Defense Act. 








It caused the abolition of yellow fever and 
kindred diseases. 

It united the North and the South so that 
now there is no North, no South, no East, 
no West, but one great people united under 
one great and glorious flag. 

It furnished every commander in the World 
War from the Commander in Chief (Jchn J. 
Pershing) on down. 

We did not bring the fag home—we left it 
where we put it, and God so willing, it will 
remain there. 

We fought our war with poor equipment, 
poor food, antiquated guns, and black powder. 

The commands preserved their State entity, 
and were responsible for the honor of their 
State. 

It caused the improvement in maintenance 
of the Army and Navy and for the formation 
of a standing Army through training camps. 

It taught the lesson of unpreparedness that 
claims more lives than war. 

It caused the United States of America to 
take the head of the table in the concert of 
nations. 

It marked the rebirth of a nation. 

It marked the industrial reconstruction of 
the South. 

And we did our duty wherever called for 
$15.60 per month, in the Tropics or the cold 
north; yellow fever and typhoid did their 
work but still we carried on. 

The duration of the War with Spain and 
the Philippine Insurrection was 4 years and 
2 months and included in this was the China 
Relief Expedition during the Boxer Uprising 
in China. Our record there still remains 
unequaled by any army of any nation. 

Every man, be he great or small, rich or 
poor, that served his country during these 
stirring and trying times, is proud of the 
button he wears on his coap lapel, showing 
that he is a veteran of this war, and his 
great regret is that his age and infirmities 
keep him on the side lines, but any thing 
possible he can do, during the duration, you 
will find him doing his part. 

Our motto is freedom, patriotism, 
humanity. 


and 





Taxes and More Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, while the Congress theoretically 
is in session, actually so far as work in 
tie House of Representatives is con- 
cerned, there is an Easter holiday of 2 
weeks. This is not true, however, con- 
cerning members of some of the standing 
committees, including the Ways and 
Means Committee. The Member is en- 
gaged morning, afternoon, snd some- 
times in the evening in attending sessions 
of the Ways and Means Committee of 
which he is a member, holding hearings 
and taking testimony on the new tax 
bill for 1942. 

It can be said at this time that the new 
taxes will be very much heavier than they 
were under the 1941 law. While it is not 
pleasant news, it is a fact that taxes will 
become progressively heavier as time goes 
on until the limit of the taxing capacity 
is reached. The outlay for war opera- 
tions is so entirely beyond all human 
conception in sums of money that it be- 
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comes meaningless to try to discuss it, 
consequently it must be measured in 
terms of individual sacrifice being made 
and which must continue to be made by 
each citizen. This individual sacrifice 
will be increasingly heavy, increasingly 
burdensome, and increasingly painful as 
time goes on. One phenomenon which 
will become increasingly apparent is that 
the further down the income-tax scale 
we go and the broader the tax base be- 
comes, the more devastating the tax will 
be. 

The old adage is still true today that 
the consumer pays all taxes in the final- 
ity. There has never been any way de- 
vised, except in the case of death and gift 
taxes, by which to protect the ultimate 
consumer from having taxes passed on to 
him. In the case of death and gift taxes, 
they have already been collected over the 
counter in one form or another in ad- 
vance. 

There is no escape from this most un- 
pleasant duty of devising increasingly 
heavy taxes and increasingly diverse ave- 
nues by which to collect revenues. It 
must be done. Not only must the people 
pay for the war operations but they are 
also having to pay for the theories and 
the wasting and squandering of the last 
8 years in addition thereto. 

No one who has not sat in the sessions 
of the Ways and Means Committee can 
really understand the difficulties and the 
intense work and study which confront 
those members who are endeavoring to 
devise methods of taxation which will 
create the minimum of economic havoc 
and personal sacrifice. Our chief con- 
cern, of course, is to try to find methods 
of taxation which will be least burden- 
some to those of small incomes who are 
always hit the hardest and whose stand- 
ard of living is never, even in times of 
peace, what we in this country would 
have it be. 

The work and study connected with 
these hearings and the perfecting of the 
tax bill will continue for probably 2 or 
3 months in the House, after which the 
measure, as it may be passed by the 
House, will go to the Senate for its action. 

Both personal and business income 
taxes will be made retroactive to January 
1, 1842. Consequently it is highly im- 
portant that those whose taxes will be 
greatly increased should know at the 
earliest possible date what arrangements 
they must make in order to meet this ob- 
ligation. Every member of the comm't- 
tee would like to be back home among his 
constituents at this time, but under the 
circumstances their duty is here. 





Premium Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
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ing resolution of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations’ executive board: 
RESOLUTION ON PREMIUM PAYMENTS 

The resolutions adopted by the emergency 
conference of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations called by President Murray have 
reaffirmed the determination of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and its 
members to push the productive efforts of 
this country to the utmost limits for the 
production of the planes, guns, tanks, and 
ships needed for victory over the Axis. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
stopped at no sacrifice and has spared no 
effort in its fight toward that end. It has 
carried on its fight for more and ever more 
war production in the face of great opposi- 
tion and in the face of carping critics of labor 
who hav2 sought to destroy the effectiveness 
of labor as a force for victory in the present 
war. 

To those who seek to use the war emer- 
gency as a cloak for negating labor’s rights 
and crushing labor’s organizations, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations answer has 
been and will continue to be its record of 
constant struggle for increased war produc- 
tion, its determination that no diversion turn 
the American Nation from the single goal of 
production for victory. 

The leaders of the American people re- 
sponsible for the Nation’s productive efforts 
have suggested that contractual provisions 
for premium payments for work performed 
on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays where 
those days fall within the 40-hour workweek 
has not been conducive to the greatest pro- 
ductive efforts of industry. The response of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
that suggestion must be made in the light 
of the same single touchstone which has 
guided all its policies—the necessity for max- 
imum war production. 

The policy of premium payments for work 
performed on Saturdays, Sundays, and holi- 
days in peacetime has been based on the 
desirability of discouraging such work in 
favor of spreading employment. The prime 
need of the Nation in the present war emer- 
gency is not so much the spread of employ- 
ment as the most effective organization of 
industrial processes for quick production. 
The Congress of Incustrial Organizations in 
this as in all matters is prepared to make 
all sacrifices which in the judgment of com- 
petent authorities acting without antilabor 
bias and without the motivation of personal 
gain are necessary for war production. 

The executive board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations therefore recom- 
mends to its affiliated organizations that 
during the period of the war emergency in 
their contractual relations with employers 
engaged in war production there be no 
insistence upon provisions for premium pay- 
ments for work performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays where that work is 
performed within the limits of the 40-hour 
workweek. This policy is recommended as 
a basis for promoting continuous operation 
of war production industries. It does not 
affect the basic truth that the furtherance 
of the national productive effort still re- 
quires the customary premium payments 


| for work in excess of 8 hours in any one day 


and for the sixth and seventh days’ work in 
excess of 40 hours in a workweek. 

Every member of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations understands and sup- 
ports the organization’s determination to 
take the lead before the Nation in sacrificing 
where sacrifice will further the war effort. 
In making this sacrifice the workingmen 
of the Nation will have thrown down a chal- 
lenge to American industrv. The war effort 


requires that every American factory which 
can contribute to that effort work 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week. By announcing their 
willingness to sacrifice any premium pay- 
ments for work performed on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays despite the legal right 
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to that payment, American workingmen 
make clear the national duty of every em- 
ployer to work his plant three shifts a day, 
7 days a week, 


Proposed Exemptions From Local Taxa- 
tion of Property Used in National De- 
fense Contracts Under H. R. 6750 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention to the proposed exemption 
from local taxation of property used in 
national defense contracts under H. R. 
6750. ‘This bill and a companion bill, 
H. R. 6617, have been discussed during 
the past few days by Members of the 
House of Representatives. H. R. 6750 
was reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee on March 10, 1942, and su- 
persedes H. R. 6617. 

Most of us are familiar with what has 
transpired. Efforts were made to have 
the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives grant a rule on H. R. 
6750, but this was opposed in the Rules 
Committee and no rule was granted. 
Since then, I am advised that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has had a 
meeting and has drafted some proposed 
committee amendments which, in the 
opinion of some members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, will probably re- 
move the objections to the passage of 
this legislation. It is also my under- 
standing that public hearings have not 
been held in connection with these pro- 
posed amendments, although I am ad- 
vised that representatives of the Gov- 
ernment departments did appear before 
the committee in connection with the 
drafting of these suggested amendments. 

In the Eighth Congressional District, 
which I have the honor to represent, the 
various municipalities have registered 
with me vigorous protests against the 
enactment of this legislation. It “seems 
to me that the orderly procedure would 
be to permit those opposed to this legis- 
lation to appear before the Committee 
on Ways and Means and give testimony 
and submit whatever evidence to the 
committee that they wish to offer in 
connection with this legislation. 

Various municipal officials tell me that 
they believe this legislation would seri- 


in many instances might impair or crip- 
ple the local governments in taking away 
from them needed revenue. 

Iam opposed to any legislation, includ- 
ing H. R. 6750, which would be detri- 
mental to these local governmental 
subdivisions. 

In the interests of national defense, 
everything possible should be done to en- 
courage the different localities in this 
country to respond to the demands of 
government on the part of our citizens 
in this World War crisis. The morale of 





the different localities must be sustained, 
and confidence of the people in the ad- 
ministration at Washington should not 
be undermined. Revenue is needed to 
carry on government functions by the 
municipalities and in connection with the 
maintenance of school systems and other 
enterprises now conducted by them. 

If this proposed legislation is not detri- 
mental, then it would seem to me that 
there can be no objections to granting 
interested parties an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Ways and Means Com- 
—" and present their views on this 


Production of Vital Armaments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


@F MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations special confer- 
ence: 

RESOLUTION ON PRODUCTION 


There is but one task for the people of this 
Nation. It is to crush the Axis Powers 
through a decisive victory on the part of the 
United Nations. The production of all vital 
armaments in the United States is essential 
for such victory. The American workers have 
become soldiers in the great American Army 
now dedicated to the single goal of final 
victory. 

American labor understands the full mean- 
ing of this present war. It involves the ques- 
tion of survival or destruction not merely of 
our institutions but of life itself. For this 
reason the workers of the United States do 
not enter this conflict in a half-hearted man- 
ner or with conditions or compromise. Fo 
the workers it is a total war. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizaticns, 
on behalf of its millions of members, has 
given a pledge that the workers shall give 
every ounce of energy and strength in this 
battle of production. The Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has given a pledge that, 
regardless of the reason or cause, there shall 
be no stoppage or interruption of work. 

This pledge has been, and will continue. to 
be fulfilled. The workers of the Nation do 


not intend to permit a single hour or a | 


single moment to be lost. The wheels of ma- 
chinery must be kept turning full time every 
day in the week. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations at 
its Detroit convention in November 1941 


| recognized the job which confronted Ameri- 
ously affect the local tax structvres and | 


can labor. In its resolution covering the 
problem of production, the convention unani- 
mously agreed that: 

“The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has offered as its contribution the full and 
complete prosecution of the national-defense 
program of unlimited production of those 
materials needed to implement our foreign 
policy and crush Hitlerism, the Murray Indus- 
try Council Plan, as one attuned to the needs 
of our national situation. 

“This plan will guarantee production of 
armaments in needed quantities and on time 
by attaining the highest possible productive 
efficiency of American industry through the 
full and complete cooperation of industry, 
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organized labor, and Government. Through 
industry councils which would establish re- 
gional and plant committees, the resources 
and brains of all would be dedicated to our 
single task of maximum production.” 

Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, -has called upon labor and 
industry to establish joint plant production 
committees in the effort to increase produc- 
tion. The Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions pledges its complete and wholehearted 
support. We shall work for the immediate 
creation in every plant throughout the coun- 
try of a joint labor-management production 
committee which will dedicate itself to the 
task of increasing production. Labor does 
not participate in this effort wita any ul- 
terior motive. The sole task to which labor's 
attention will be addressed through the joint- 

on committees will be production. 

Difficulties in achieving maximum produc- 
tion cannot fairly or justly be placed at the 
door of labor. Unfortunately, too many con- 
cerns have continued to »roduce civilian sup- 
plies where the plants and materials should 
have been used for the production of arma- 
ments. Conversion of plants from peace- 
time to wartime proauction has not been 
accomplished as fully or as quickly as our 
needs demand. The adoption by the War 
Labor Board of the Murray Industry Council 
Plan would be a tremendous step forward 
in the elimination of all “business as usual” 
activities and the guaranteeing of maximum 
production. 

The present attempt of Congressman SmITH 
and certain sinister groups to stampede Con- 
gress into the enactment of repressive labor 
legislation constitutes a direct attack upon 
our war program. The Smith bill would 
eliminate all statutory and collective-bar- 
gaining provisions for the payment of time 
and one-half in excess of 40 hours of work, 
and render illegal all collective-bargaining 
provisions relating to nnion security. 

The alleged justification for such legisla- 
tion has been destroyed by the statements 
made hy the President of the United States, 
Donald Nelson, and representatives of the 
Army and Navy Departments of the United 
States. They have stated that there are no 
strikes at the present time affecting war 
production, that the requirement for pay- 
ment of overtime in excess of 40 hours per 
week does not in any way adversely affect war 
production, and finally, that such repressive 
legislation as the Smith bill would cripple 
war production. 

Legislation of this kind should receive the 
universal condemnation of every American 
interested in achieving maximum produc- 
tion. It is a deliberate blow at the morale 
of the American workers designed to destroy 
the unity of the American people in the vic- 
tery program. 

National unity is not served by those who 
continue to harass any one group, be it labor 
or management. Such harassment can only 
serve our enemies. We must not permit the 
appeasers and dissident individuals or groups, 
wherever they may be, to create national con- 
fus‘on and destroy our national unity by 
legislation such as the Smith bill. Congress 
must be made aware of the demand of the 
entire Nation that such repressive legislation 
must be defeated. 

The President of the United States has 
categorically stated that the United Nations 
must take the offensive against the Axis Pow- 
ers. The workers of the Nation are in com- 
plete support of this fundamental policy. We 
promise the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy that the Herculean efforts of 
the workers will produce the tanks, airplanes, 
guns, and ships necessary for an immediate 
offensive against the Axis Powers to achieve 
victory in 1942. 

In the words of President Murray, our slo- 
gan shall be: 

“Work, work, work, produce, produce, pro- 
duce.” 








Inland Waterways Will Relieve the Acute 
Gasoline Problem Caused by the Enemy 
Submarines, and Help Win the War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
destruction of shipping on the Atlantic 
coast by enemy suxmarines is appalling. 
The Navy Department and the Maritime 
Commission will not give cut definite in- 
formation as to the number of tankers 
that have been sunk, but newspapers 
have reported 66 ships in all up to a few 
days ago, the vast majority being tank- 
ers. A recent radio announcement 
from Berlin said that 73 tankers had 
been sunk on the American coast. That 
statement is not confirmed. In all prob- 
ability at least about 50 American tank- 
ers have been destroyed on the Atlantic 
coast. On account of the great loss of 
these tankers the Railway Commission of 

- Texas, on day before yesterday, ordered 
all oil wells to be shut down for 18 days 
during the present month. 

The loss in the value of the ships, to 
say nothing of the cargoes, is probably 
more than $100,000,000, and this has re- 
sulted in less than 3 months’ time. 
cost of tankers ranges from $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000, and they carry from 75,000 to 
125,000 barrels of gasoline. 

As a matter of fact, coastwise ship- 
ments of oil and gasoline will have to 
cease entirely unless the ships can be 
convoyed, and, of course, naval vessels 
for that purpose cannot be spared at this 
time. Inland transportation of some 
kind will have to be resorted to. No 
existing type of carrier has the necessary 
equipment at this time to handle this 
additional load of traffic. To provide the 
equipment in ships, pipe lines, trucks, or 
railroad cars will require great quantities 
of steel which cannot be spared for the 
purpose. 

Transportation by rail or truck vould 
be prohibitive in cost, except for emer- 
gencies. Pipe lines are expensive, and 
would become obsolete when the war is 
over. It seems to me that the practical 
course will be the utilization of our inland 
and intracoastal waterways. Wooden 
barges are suitable for crude oil, though 
not for gasoline. Such barges can be con- 
structed within a short time, and require 
no steel. Why not utilize the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers and the Gulf and Atlan- 
tic intracoastal waterways? 

The Mississippi and Ohio Rivers are in 
satisfactory condition for the movement 
of freight of all types, and every boat 
capable of being floated is now being 
utilized. Texas and Louisiana have un- 
limited quantities of oil and sulfur now 
so essential in our war effort. Wooden 
barges will be satisfactory for the move- 
ment of sulfur and cruce oil, while our 
few steel tank barges can be reserved for 
gasoline shipments. 


The | 


The Gulf intracoastal channel is now 
in operation from Corpus Christi, Tex., 
to a point far east of Pensacola, Fla. 
The cost has been something more than 
$28,000,000. The Atlantic intracoastal 
channel is in operation from Jacksonville 
to Trenton, N. J. The cost of this has 
been more than $77,000,000. The con- 
necting barge channel across Florida can 
be constructed for less than one-fourth 
the cost of the ships that have been sunk 
within the last 3 months. It would af- 
ford a safe channel for the practical 
movement of oil, gasoline, sulfur, and 
other essential war materials to the in- 
dustrial East. For many months I have 
been advocating this great national 
channel, which has been: endorsed hy 
practically all engineers and experienced 
navigators who have given it thought. 

The construction of a high-level barge 
channel across Florida would involve no 
serious engineering difficulties. By as- 
sembling the necessary equipment it 
could be completed in a short time. Un- 
til its completion liquid cargoes could 
easily be transported by rail or pipe line 
for the comparatively short distance 
across the peninsula. 

Only a few days ago announcement 
was made of the increased price of gaso- 
line and refined oils on the Atlantic sea- 
board. The announcement stated that 
it applied to all the coast States from 
Maine to Florida, but including only that 
portion of Florida east of the Apalachi- 
cola River. As a coincidence, that is the 
eastern terminus of the present intra- 
ceastal channel for oil shipments. Un- 
less our inland and intracoastal water- 
ways are to be utilized, gasoline consum- 
ers may expect further raises in the near 
future. 
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The channel on the Gulf coast is 9 | 


feet deep, but owing to the recent heavy 
movements of oil and other commodities, 
a 12-foot channel has been recommended 
as a war urgency. The channel up the 
Atlantic coast is now 12 feet deep. A 
few years ago the Army engineers esti- 
mated the cost of a 9-foot channel 
across Florida at something over $19,- 
000,000. We have no estimate of the cost 
of a 12-foot channel. 

Assuming that a 12-foot channel might 
be more practical than the 9-foot chan- 
nel, the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors last Saturday adopted a resolution 
for the Board of Engineers to report on— 

The advisability of constructing a water- 


"way across northern Florida of suitable di- 


mensions for barge traffic and over the most 
practiccle route to connect with the exist- 
ing intraccastal waterways along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. 


This resolution, of course, will have to 
go through the usual course of investiga- 
tion and procedure. 

All types of transportation will soon be 
utilized to the straining point. The rail- 
roads have done remarkably well, and 
with additional equipment will be able to 
do much more. The inland waterways 
and highways are making record move- 
ments of war materials. It is a common 
sight in many places to see trains of Army 
trucks many miles in length over our pub- 
lic highways. In World War No. 1 the 
railways did not have the aid of highway 
and waterway transportation and they 
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broke down under the strain. The rail 
lines are also in far better condition now 
to handle the enormous burdens incident 
to war than they were in 1917. 

There are two conditions in the trans- 
portation problem that will have to be 
taken into account. First, our coastwise 
and intercoastal shipping will have to be 
practically abandoned during the pericd 
of the war. This will place an additional 
burden upon inland transportation of 
about 100,000,000 tons. Second, the acute 
rubber situation may cripple highway 
transportation to the extent of throwing 
tremendous additional burdens upon the 
railways and inland waterways. No rea- 
sonable estimate of the effect of this can 
be made at this time. 

Transportation is the most serious 
problem we have to deal with during the 
war. To transport and supply our armies 
across 8,000 miles of water will require 
all the shipping that can possibly be pro- 
vided. Our inland transportation will 
soon require additional facilities hereto- 
fore unthougnt of. With a view of help- 
ing to solve the serious problems, on 
et 11 I wrote the President as fol- 

ows: 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HAREORS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
Washington, D. C., March 11, 1942. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: You are, of course, 
familiar with the increasing use of our in- 
land waterways due to the rapidly expanding 
production program and the almost com- 
plete cessation of coastwise steamship serv- 
ices. The tonnage handled by our irland 
waterways during the past year set an all-time 
record, and such information as is available 
indicates a continued increase. 

It is my understanding that practically all 
available equipment of towboats and barges is 
now in use and that great need exists for 
additional equipment of this character. May 
I not, therefore, suggest for your considera- 
tion that steps be taken immediately to in- 
crease these facilities. It is my considered 
judgment that if additional floating equip- 
ment for use upon our inland waterways is 
provided, it will go a long way toward re- 
lieving the acute transportation situation 
which many of us fear is certain to result 
in the very near future. 

As you of course know, large quantities of 
heavy commodities vital to the national de- 
fense, such as petroleum and its products, 
sulfur, etc., are produced along the Gulf 
coast, and especially in Texas, commodities 
which heretofore have moved to consuming 
centers along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
by ocean-going vessels. The Intracoastal 
Waterway, which skirts the Gulf coast from 
Pensacola to Corpus Christi, Tex., is now 
handling a tremendous tonnage in these 
commodities, and the Mississippi River sys- 
tem, with its connections to the Pittsburgh 
district and the Great Lakes through the 
Chicago, Ill., waterway, is rendering vaiuable 
service in the distribution of these commodi- 
ties. It is my information, hewever, that the 
floating equipment presently available 
being utilized to its fullest capacity. 

I take the liberty of submitting this sug- 
gestion for your consideration in the hope 
that it may offer a modicum of relief in the 
situation which impends. 

In this connection I also wish to call your 
attention to the suggestion I had the pleasure 
of making to you personally several weeks ago, 
that a barge canal across Florida connecting 
the Gulf intraccastal waterway system with 
the Atlantic Intracoastal Canal system, reach- 
ing from Jacksonville, Fla., to Trenton, N. J., 





is . 
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would provide a protected inland canal all 
the way from the Southwest to the great 
industrial and commercial centers of the 
Northeast. 

With the assurance of my highest esteem, 
Iam 

Sincer2ly yours, 
J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, 


The President’s encouraging reply is as 
follows: 


THe Wuire House, 
Washington, March 25, 1942. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: I have your letter 
of March 11 which interests me very much as 
I am in accord with your thoughts that the 
inland waterways during the present emer- 
gency should be utilized to greatest possible 
degree. I am further inclined to agree with 
you that such a program would require the 
construction of additional equipment, as my 
investigation confirms your opinion that 
there is not now sufficient equipment to ac- 
commodate the available tonnage. 

The program presents some problems such 
as obtaining necessary strategic materials, 
providing construction facilities, and in some 
instances dredging of waterways. 

It is a pleasure to advise you that this 
subject has already been taken actively in 
hand and is being carefully studied by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the War 
Shipping Administrator, and others. I am 
hopeful that something constructive may be 
worked out without undue delay. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


What Sacrifices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Galveston Daily News, Tuesday, 
March 31, 1942: 


WHAT SACRIFICES? 


Americans are reminded every day that they 
must make Spartan sacrifices to win the war 
and save themselves from totalitarian slavery. 
The necessity should be self-evident. It is 
undeniable, however, that for the majority of 
America’s 130,000,000 people genuine self- 
denial is still in the future. 

There can be no question as to the genuine- 
ness of sacrifices made by members of the 
armed forces and, in many cases, by their 
families. Our fighting men have put aside 
their civilian careers and placed their lives 
at the Nation’s disposal. Small business 
firms, particularly those engaged in manu- 
facturing, frequently have incurred financial 
losses through inability to obtain raw ma- 
terials and other war restrictions. Wider dis- 
tribution of war contracts doubtless will give 
many an opportunity to recoup their losses, 
at least in part. Automobile and tire dealers 
have been hard hit, and some other distribut- 
ing lines are beginning to feel the pinch of 
rationing. 

By and large, however, neither manage- 
ment nor labor has thus far undergone any 
real economic sacrifice by reason of the war. 


Day after day congressional committees turn 
up stories of large profits mad> by war con- 
tractors and big salary increases given execu- 
tives in war industries. Wages in war in- 
dustries probably are the highest in history. 

It must be recognized that taxes and war 
bond buying will absorb a fair of 
these earnings. But it is safe to say that 
the purchasing power of the American people 
is higher today than it has been for many 
years. We shall be called upon for grim and 
unmistakable self-denial before the war is 
won. At present real self-denial is the ex- 
ception. 


Needed—War Information Clear‘ng 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the num- 
ber of Government departments engaged 
in the task of winning the war almost 
staggers the imagination. Every metro- 
politan city has scores of offices con- 
cerned with one or another phase of the 
war effort. Army, Navy, Marine, Engi- 
neers, Coast Guard, Aviation forces are 
only relatively smal! parts of the battery 
of agencies mobilizing the Nation’s man 
and machine power for victory. A casual 
survey of Government directories dis- 
closes a multitude of other bureaus func- 
tioning at top speed throughout our com- 
munity. 

There are, for example, offices of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the 
Cost Inspector of the United States Navy, 
the Defense Homes Corporation, the De- 


| fense Savings Steff, that old relic of the 


first New Deal, the Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Office of Government Re- 
ports, the Organized Reserves, the Hous- 
ing Priorities Section, the Office for 
Emergency Management, the Office of 
Price Administration, the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the Procurement 
Division, the Selective Service Boards, 
the United States Employment Service, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the War 
Production Board, the Priorities Section, 
and the Inspection Section of Lend-Lease, 
to mention only a small number of Fed- 
eral agencies at work in our wer activ- 
ities. 

These offices are constantly urging the 
speed-up of our efforts. We need more 
men at work, more machines in opera- 
tion, more goods flowing from factories 
to fighters. And, simultaneously, there 
are literally thousands of Americans of 
every age who are anxious to give of 
themselves freely and generously to as- 
sure the success of our efferts in the field. 
Accountants, architects, attorneys, busi- 
ness people have been seeking some 
means of demonstrating their confidence 
in their country. Many of them are ready 
to work for little or no salary. They 
have walked from the doors of O. P. M. 
to O. P. A. to Civil Service trying to dis- 
cover what they can do in this struggle. 


‘should be listed. 
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All too often they have come away dis- 
couraged. No one can tell them what 
there is for them to do. And equally 
unfortunate is the reluctance of our offi- 
cials to tell them that there is no place 
which they can fill for the time being. 
They have been treated courteously, but 
they have been left with the impression 
that there is nothing for them to do, 
much as they wish to do someting. 

Yet, on every side, they hear that men 
are being employed in positions for 
which they are equally well qualified. 
They are convinced that the reason why 
they are not placed is their inability to 
meet the right person. 

These difficulties are serious. To meet 
some of them, we should establish clear- 
ing houses in every large city where men 
and women are seeking to volunteer their 
services in vain. At such a clearing 
house, the qualifications of every one of 
these people, business and professional, 
These applications 
should be routed through those offices 
where the particular abilities of the ap- 
plicant can be used. If there is nothing 
available, it is far better to say no than 
it is to start an endless chain of ref- 
erences. 

When the people of our country are 
ready, willing, and able to perform un- 
selfish duties for their Government, our 
Government must do everything possible 
to keep this spirit alive and thriving. 


Salute to a Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
include therein an editorial from the 
Jersey Journal of March 21 last concern- 
ing the recent entrance into the Army of 
Hon. William Clark, judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Every right-thinking person will ap- 
plaud the sentiments expressed in the 
editorial, and will recognize in the jurist’s 
action a remanifestation of his devotion 
to his country, already proved in the first 
World War. 

On one or two occasions heretofore I 
have felt impelled publicly to criticize 
Judge Clark. It is a pleasure now to join 
in what ought to be, and I am sure is, 
universal commendation of his course. 

The editorial follows: 


SALUTE TO A SOLDIER 

Young and healthy men who are being 
drafted into their country’s service, some of 
them not too willing to don uniforms, must 
salute Federal Judge William Clark, who 
doffed judicial robes and put on a uniform to 
go, for the second time, into military service 
for his country. 

It isn’t easy to give up a lifetime job on the 
bench, with its honors and emoluments, to 
go onto the firing line. 

Judge Clark, who first came into Nation- 
wide prominence with a pronouncement that 








the prohibition amendment was unconstitu- 
tional, is somewhat above the draft age—even 
the latest draft. He was cited for gallantry 
in World War I.- He must be cited again for 
gallantry now for turning down the chance 
for a continued life of ease and safety and the 
sort of work to which he has grown accus- 
tomed and attached in order to enter once 
more enemy bullet range in the service of his 
country. 





National 4-H Mobilization Week, April 
5-11, 1942 
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HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, a notable 
contribution to our war effort now under 
way is sponsored by the 4-H Clubs. Iem 
calling it to the attention of the House 
at this time because this week, Apri) 5 
to 11, has been proclaimed national 4-H 
Mobilization Week. With the encour- 
agement of President Roosevelt and the 
leadership of the State colleges of agri- 
culture, the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the National Committee 
on Boys and Girls Club Work, thousands 
of meetings are being held throughout 
rural America to recruit new members, 
enlist additional leaders and plan neeaed 
projects, that this Nation, our Allies, and 
armed forces may be adequately fed and 
clothed. 4-H members are truly the 
young men and women behind the men 
behind the guns. 

Called into action by every known 
means—radio, the press, movies, and by 
direct mail- a Nation-wide home guard 
of 4-H ~‘nembers is being mobilized. 
Many State Governors have issued ob- 
servance proclamations. It is estimated 
that at least a hal. million and possibly 
a million new members will enlist in this 
undertaking. A high percentage of the 
present 1,500,000 members will reenroll 
for duty. Considering the present plight 
of England, where necessity is forcing 
it to draw tighter the strings on focd 
rations, this 4-H war program becomes 
more than significant—it is seriously 
essential. 

Even during 1940 peacetime, when the 
membership totaled only one and a quar- 
ter million, the production of necessary 
products ran into substantial amounts, 
as, for example, the following: 

Corn, 4,000,000 bushels; cotton, 22,- 
000,000 pounds; Irish potatoes, 1,000,000 
bushels; garden produce 2,000,000 bush- 
els; poultry, 6,000,000 birds; canned food, 
11,000,000 jars; hogs, 260,000 head; sheep, 
100,000 head; dairy cattle, 75,000 head; 
clothing made, 415,000 dresses and 1,100,- 
C00 other garmeats. 

Production of food and fiber by 4-H 
Club members will be greatly increased 
during 1942. For example, 4-H mem- 
bers are undertaking to grow and harvest 
the produce of 1,000,000 war gardens. 

But there are values emanating from 
this program which are more far-reach- 
ing and pewerful than the production of 


food and clothing, which soon are con- 


‘sumed. These values are found in the 


fiber of our coming citizens. 4-H Club 
members are building character—the 
brand of character required of Ameri- 
can citizens if democracy is to survive 
in a world where selfish and criminal 
States are challenging our very exist- 
ence. Courage, self-reliance, willingness 
to work, honesty, and a live-and-let-live 
philosophy are the traits developed by 
4-H Club memkers.. These are the qual- 
ities which will save us as a democracy 
es by which we will merit world leader- 
ship. 

Gentlemen, during the past 10 short 
years we have witnessed a demonstration 
of what a thorough youth-training pro- 
gram can do. ecause the youth of 
Germany—a nation of only 70,000,000 
people—were taught to hate and kill and 
die for Hitler, democracy has its back to 
the wall the world over. That is why 
we have had to appropriate billions of 
dollars to save ourselves, to protect our 
_— our families, and our free way of 

fe. 

Fellow Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, when wil’ we in the United 
States arouse from our lethargy? How 
much longer will we wait before we estab- 
lish a modus operandi which will assure 
victory? Youth training in the essen- 
tials of democracy is the first step in any 
plan which guarantees success. Yes; 
gentlemen, it takes guns and ships and 
planes and food to win the war. But it 
takes more than that. It takes men— 
real men, trained to have courage, self- 
reliance, honesty, and to be skiliful with 
their hands, just as 4-H members are 
trained. 

Forseeing some months ago the need 
of a more effective youth-training pro- 
gram, in April of 1941 I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 4530, to extend the program and 
membership of the 4-H Clubs. It was 
approved unanimously by my committee, 
the House Committee on Agriculture, and 
is now before the Rules Committee for 
attention. It deserves early considera- 
tion by this body. 

For one thing I am very thankful. I 
thank God that we have more youth to 
train. There are, roundly, 12,500,000 
rural youth in the United States. 4H 
is now reaching only 1,500,000 annually, 
but with the stimulus of this 4-H Mobili- 
zation Week there should ke a marked 
expansion of the membership this year. 
But will that be enough to insure ulti- 
mate victory? 

Can we, with clear conscience, stop 
short of doing everything we can to guar- 
antee it? For one,Icannot. We should 
enroll at least 4,000,000 of our best youth 
under the 4-H banner, pledged to devote 
head, heart, hands, and health for club, 
community, and country. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
clude in the record th~ message of the 
President of the United States to the 4-H 
Club members of the United States on the 
occasion of this, the first National 4-H 
Mobilization Week. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 11, 1942. 
To the 4-H Club Members of the United 
States: 

In an hour when our Nation needs the 
active support of every group of its people, 
it is gratifying to learn that the 4-H Clubs 
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will hold a National Mobilization Week, to 
rally the million and a half members and 
spur them to greater efforts in the cause of 
freedom. It is to be hoped that the National 
4-H Mobilization Week also will bring more 
rural young people into-active participation 
in the useful work in which 4-H Club mem- 
bers engage. 

Your activities in producing, preserving, 
and preparing food; in making clothing; and 
your other practical experiences in farming 
and homemaking have prepared you for many 
tasks important in peacetime and indispens- 
able in wartime. No other group of rural 
young people anywhere else in the world has 
so much worth defending or is better pre- 
pared to help defend what it has. 

Your 4-H Club pledge embodies the obli- 
gation which rests upon every club member 
as a young citizen. Repeat it, study it, make 
it a part of your very being. Let your head, 
heart, hands, and health truly be dedicated 
to your country, which needs them now as 
never before. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 





Insisting on Request ot Removal of 
Governor Tugwell, of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr.PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
continue today including more editorials 
and comments from the Nation’s various 
newspapers regarding the request of the 
people of Puerto Rico for the removal of 
Governor Tugwell. 

[From the Marquette (Mich.) Mining 

Journal } 


PUERTO RICO REBUKES TUGWELL 


The predicament of Rexford G. Tugwell as 
Governor of Puerto Rico grows steadily worse. 
When it came time for him to attend the 
opening of the legislature at San Juan and 
deliver his message, a legislative commission 
courteously advised him not to go in person, 
but to send his remarks. He was told that 
the legislative coalition, which lacks cnly a 
vote of having a majority in each chamber, 
planned to walk out of the assembly on his 
arrival. This may or may not bear out the 
statement of Bolivar Pagar, Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico at Washington, 
that the islend, due to Governor Tugwell’s ad- 
ministration, “is on the verge cf anarchy and 
chaos.” But it ¢ “‘tely shows that the 
New Deal storm cenu is not personally ac- 
ceptable to the peorle of Puerto Rico. And 
this is no time for relations of that sort. In- 
deed, this is a time for even more than ordi- 
nary cultivation of good will amorg the peo- 
ple of the Caribbean islands, who occupy the 
natural lockouts for the Panama Canal. All 
too ,frequent’y, the President has allowed a 
situation to drift from bad to worse because 
he has disliked the unpleasant business of 
removing or unseating a personal eppointee. 
The rebuke of his Governor for Puerto Rico 
should be encugh to tell him that the srate 
of affairs down there needs his attention, and 
needs it imperatively. 

[From the Topeka (Kans.) Capital] 
TROUBLE IN PUERTO RICO 


Keeping the Puerto Ricans contented, and, 
above all, loyal, is one of the United States 
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Government’s big jobs right now. This is 
doubly important in view of the presence of 
Nazi submarines in the Caribbean area. But 
the man sent to govern our island possession 
is making a sorry mess of keeping the peace 
in Puerto Rico. Not long ago, Bolivar Pagan, 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico at 
Washington, said that the island was “on the 
verge of anarchy and chaos,” due to Gov. 
Rexford G. Tugwell’s administration. The 
other day, Tvgwell was to attend the open- 
ing of the legislature at San Juan and de- 
liver his message. A legislative committee 
warned him not to go in person, but to send 
his remarks to be read. A majority of each 
chamber had planned to walk out on Tug- 
well’s arrival. Puerto Rico is one of the out- 
posts for protection of the Panama Cunal. 
Tugwell seems to have stirred up a hornet’s 
nest, which may well weaken the defenses in 
the Caribbean. If he doesn’t take the hint 
from the legislature and resign, then the 
White House’s duty is plainly evident. The 
stormy petrel of the New Deal administra- 
tion ought to be shifted elsewhere—if a place 
can be found where he wouldn’t upset the 
apple cart. 


[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press] 


TUGWELL IRKS PUERTO RICANS—OFFICIAL ASKS 
Ei MOVAL OF ISLAND GOVERNOR 


WASHINGTON, February 12.—Puerto Rican 
Resident Commission Bo ivar PacAN today 
demanded removal of Gov. Rexford G. Tug- 
well, of Puerto Rico, and charged that he is 
“provoking a revolution” in the Territory. 
‘Governor Tugwell,” the Commissioner said 
in a statement, “is framing a despotic con- 
spiracy in complicity with the island’s com- 
munistic and independentistic demagog. The 
people of Puerto Rico urge the prompt 
removal of Governer Tugwell as the only 
way to restore transquillity and confidence 
in American institutions in Puerto Rico.” 
PacAn did not identify the demagog. 


[From the Talladega (Ala.} Daily Home] 
REX TUGWELL CALLED A “PUBLIC NUISANCE” 


WASHINGTON, February 20.—A cable mes- 
sage in which two coalition party leaders of 
Puerto Rico termed Gov. Rexford Tugwell a 
“public nuisance” was published Thursday in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. The message was 
sent to Interior Secretary Ickes by Senators 
Celestino Iriarte and Lino Padron Rivera, 
officers of the party. It was placed in the 
Recorp by Resident Commissioner Botfivar 
PacAn, of Puerto Rico. The Puerto Ricans 
said Tugwell was as big a failure here as in 
the States. 


[F-om the Kenton (Ohio) Daily Democrat] 


TUGWELL OUSTER IS URGED—RADICAL PUERTO RICO 
CONSPIRACY CHARGED TO ISLAND GOVERNOR 


WASHINGTON, February 12.—Puerto Rican 
Resident Commissioner BoLivaR PaGAN de- 
manded removal today of Gov. Rexford G. 
Tugwell, of Puerto Rico, and charged that 
he was “provoking a resolution” in the Ter- 
ritory. “Governor Tugwell,” the Commis- 
sioner said in a statement, “is framing a 
despotic conspiracy in complicity with the 
island’s communistic and independentistic 
demagog. The people of Puerto Rico urge 
the prompt removal of Governor Tugwell as 
the only way to restore tranquillity and con- 
fidence in American institutions in Puerto 
Rico.” PaGAn did not identify the demagog. 
He charged that Tugwell had fostered and 
organized in the Territory a “new radical 
communistic labor organization to spread 
violence and disorder,” and advocated Puerto 
Rican independence. 


[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal] 
PUERTO RICANS CALL TUGWELL NUISANCE 


WasHINGTON, February 19.—A cable mes- 
sage in which two coalition party leaders of 
Puerto Rico termed Gov. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell a public nuisance was published to- 
day in the ConcrREssIoNaL Recorp. The mes- 
sage was sent to Interior Secretary Ickes by 
Senators Celestino Iriarte and Lino Padron 
Rivera, officers of the party. It was placed 
in the Recorp by Resident Commissioner 
Botivar Pacan, of Puerto Rico. The Puerto 
Ricans said Tugwell was “as big a failure 
here as in the States.” 


[From the Middletown (Conn.) Press] 


PUERTO RICAN SEEKS REMOVAL OF TUGWELL— 
CHARGES GOVERNOR IS PROVOKING REVOLUTION 
IN TERRITORY 


WASHINGTON, February 11.—Puerto Rican 
Resident Commissioner Botivar PacAN today 
demanded removal of Gov. Rexford G. Tug- 
well, of Puerto Rico, and charged that he is 
provoking a revolution in the Territory. 
“Governor Tugwell,” the Commissioner said 
in a statement, “is framing a despotic con- 
spiracy in complicity with the island’s com- 
munistic and independentistic demagogs. 
The people of Puerto Rico urge the prompt 
removal of Governor Tugwell as the only way 
to restore tranquillity and confidence in 
American institutions in Puerto Rico.” “The 
island is on the verge of anarchy and chaos,” 
PacAn declared. 


[From the Talladega (Ala.) Daily Home] 
TUGWELL’S OUSTER AGAIN DEMANDED 


WasHINGTON, February 11.—Renewing his 
demand for the removal of Gov. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, the 
islands present Commissioner, Botivar 
PacAn, asserted on Tuesday Tugwell was 
“provoking a revolution of the people of 
Puerto Rico.” In a statement PacANn said 
the Governor’s attitude was “intolerable,” 
adding: “The situation in Puerto Rico under 
Governor Tugwell is alarming. It is growing 
more and more serious and grave every day. 
The island is on the verge of anarchy and 
chaos.” PacGAn also criticized the Governor’s 
relations with labor in the island. 


[From the Little Rock (Ark.) Gazette] 
PUERTO RICO GCVERNOR AGAIN HITS TUGWELL 


WASHINGTON, February 10.—Renewing his 
demand for the removal of Gov. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, the 
island’s Resident Commissioner BoLivar PA- 
GAN, said today Tugwell was “provoking a 
revolution of the people of Puerto Rico.” 
PaGAn said the Governor's attitude was “in- 
tolerable,” adding: “The situation in Puerto 
Rico under Governor Tugwell is alarming. It 
is growing more and more serious and grave 
every day. The island is on the verge of an- 
archy and chaos.” PacAn said Tugwell caused 
apprehension among the people of Puerto 
Rico by suggesting the island as a good place 
for social experiments. He said Tugwell had 
disclosed he sponsored Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence. PAGAN said, “this statement was 
a slap to the overwhelming pro-American 
sentiments prevailing in Puerto Rico.” 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser] 
ICKES IS ANSWERED BY PUERTO RICAN 

WASHINGTON, February 13.—In a sharply 
phrased reply to Secretary Ickes, Resident 
Commissioner Botivar PacANn, of Puerto Rico, 
declared today that under Gov. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell democracy was “in blackout in 
Puerto Rico.” Ickes defended the adminis- 
tration of Tugwell yesterday and called upon 
“coalitionists” in the island to “bury their 
political difference until after we’ve won the 
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war.” He asserted the present difficulty was 
the case of a political party which lost con- 
trol of the government and was trying to 
Tegai.. control “by attempting to bludgeon 
and embarrass the President’s appointee into 
supporting its discredited policies.” In a 
statement, PacAn said he was “surprised that 
Secretary Ickes apparently has rendered judg- 
me.t in this case before the same has been 
brought to his official attention with proper 
facts.” He declared that was not the way to 
do justice “in the American way,” adding, 
“anyhow, I yet consider Harold L. Ickes a 
Democrat, judging him by his frequent 
speeches and articles in continental United 
States, and I hope that when the facts are 
brought formally to his attention he will 
react as a man of high judgment anc justice.” 
PaGAn said the coalition party won a majority 
in the last elections. “If democracy is gov- 
ernment by the majority of the people, in 
Puerto Rico as well as in the mainland United 
States, and everywhere in the world, then de- 
mocracy under Governor Tugwell is in black- 
out in Puerto Rico,” he asserted. PAGAN 
called Tugwell “really the greatest saboteur 
of the principles of democracy for which the 
United States is fighting throughout the 
world.” 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times] 
PUERTO RICO OFFICIAL ASKS TUGWELL’S OUSTER 


WASHINGTON, February 11.—Puerto Rican 
Resident Commissioner Bo.ivark PaGANn today 
demanded removal of Gov. Rexford G. Tug- 
well, of Puerto Rico, and charged that he is 
provoking a revolution. “Governor Tugwell,” 
the Commissioner said in a statement, “is 
framing a despotic conspiracy in complicity 
with the island’s communistic and independ- 
entistic de:agog. The people of Puerto Rico 
urge the p. <-npt removal of Governor Tugwell 
as the only way to restore tranquillity and 
confidence in American institutions in Puerto 
Rico.” PacANn did not identify the “dema- 
gog.” He charged that Tugwell had fostered 
and organized in the Territory a “new radical 
communistic labor organization to spread 
radical strikes and provoke violence and dis- 
order” and advocated Puerto Rican independ- 
ence. “The island is on the verge of anarchy 
and chaos,” PacAn declared. 


[From the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript-Tele- 
gram | 
DEMANDS TUGWELL BE OUSTED FROM PUERTO RICO 


WASHINGTON, February 11.—Puerto Rican 
Resident Commissioner Bottvar PaGAn today 
demanded removal of Gov. Rexford G. Tug- 
well, of Puerto Rico, and charged that he is 
provoking a revolution in the Territory. 
“Governor Tugwell,” the Commissioner said 
in a statement, “is framing a despotic con- 
spiracy in complicity with the island’s com- 
munistic and independentistic demagogue. 
The people of Puerto Rico urge the prompt 
removal of Governor Tugwell as the only way 
to restore tranquillity and confidence in 
American institutions in Puerto Rico.” PacANn 
did not identify the “demagog.” He 
charged that Tugwell had fostered and or- 
ganized in the Territory a new radical com- 
munistic labor organization to spread radical 
strikes and provoke violence and disorder. 


[From the Decatur (Ill.) Review] 
TUGWELL’S FOLLY 

Arthurdale, one of Rexford Tugwell’s Reset- 
tlement projects just outside Reedsville, W. 
Va., is bankrupt. It cost the Government 
$2,646,000 and will be sold to the tenants on 
credit for $175,000. When Mr. Tugwell, now 
Governor of Puerto Rico, was head of the Re- 
settlement Administration early in the Roose- 
velt administration, he had a number of proj- 
ect ideas. Some called them Tugwell follies. 
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The Arthurdale project had the support of 
Mrs. Roosevelt. It was one of those develop- 
ments that provided a 5-acre tract with a 
house. Arthurdale was to provide homes for 
jobless miners who were supposed to combine 
part-time employment with farming their 5 
acres. There were several blunders and 
changes. The ready-made houses were more 
for summer than for the rigors of a winter in 
the mountains. They were rebuilt and insu- 
lated. They were changed again because they 
were too plain. Factories were to be located 
nearby, but only one was opened, and it 
closed speedily. Now Arthurdale is bankrupt 
and $2,500,000 of the people’s money has been 
used in the experiment that didn’t have much 
of a chance from the start. 


[From the Cortland (N. Y.) Standard] 
PROFESSOR TUGWELL IN PUERTO RICO 


Misfortune, or at least commotion, seems 
to be following the trail of the handsome 
Prof. Rex Tugwell, formerly one of the bright- 
est stars of the New Deal, who went into pri- 
vate business only to return as Governor of 
Puerto Rico. In the early days of the New 
Deal, when the social structure of the country 
was being “uplifted,” one of Professor Tug- 
well’s hobbies was model settlements or towns 
in various parts of the country. One of these 
called Arthurdale, near Reedsville, W. V2., 
which had a great deal of publicity as a mod- 
ern Utopia at the time it was being con- 
structed, got some adverse publicity in Con- 
gress a few days ago when it was announced 
that the project was being liquidated at 7 
cents on the dollar, giving Uncle Sam some- 
thing like a $2,000,0C* loss. 

Professor Tugwell’s regime as Governor of 
Puerto Rico has been none too happy. 

In truth, acting as Governor of this isiand 
is no easy job. They take their politics seri- 
ously down there and more *han one gov- 
ernor has felt the sting of the local political 
lash. In the case of Professor Tugwell it is 
stated that the two major parties have gotten 
together to demand his removal. Various rea- 
sons are given and they are too voluminous 
to recount in detail here. One of Professor 
Tugwell's critics is the Honorable Botivar 
PacAn, Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico in the National House of Representa- 
tives. Mr. PacAN is a ‘liberal and he is 
naturally active in Puerto Rican politics. In 
a recent letter to the Washington Star, in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, Mr. 
PacANn charged in effect that Professor Tug- 
well is planning a “new order” in Puerto 
Rico, which is not desired by a majority of 
the people. He charges that Dr. Tugwell is 
opposed not only by Puerto Ricans as repre- 
sented by the majority party but by “industry, 
agriculture, labor, and businessmen, and by 
all thoughtful Puerto Ricans who do not be- 
lieve in fanciful and impractical plans and 
dreams.” We know nothing “bout Puerto 
Rican politics but it does seem that Dr. Tug- 
well’s public career is accompanied by turbu- 
lence. 


[From the Goose Creek (Tex.) Sun] 
. SAVE THE COUNTRY FIRST 


Recriminations are futile. In themselves 
they. accomplish nothing, but lessons learned 
from errors are valuable, if they are heeded. 
Hong Kong and Singapore, it has been re- 
vealed by more than one competent analyst, 
fell because of the stupid and smug com- 
placence of the men assigned to direct their 
defense. The social life of those outposts 


was more important, even up to the last gasp, 
than the bastions themselves. 
ties came first. 
thing. 


The old school 
Protocol was the important 


The mossbacks and the stiff necks of the va- 
rious services refused to unbend and meet 
the others on an equal footing. A study of 
the proper napery at feasts was more impor- 
tant than a study of whether the Japanese 
could really penetrate the Malayan jungles. 
Singapore's big guns pointed seaward. They 
couldn’t even fire a shell over the island’s 
water reservoir. The Navy told the Army to 
take care of its business, and vice versa. 
There is danger that the United States will 
fall into the same pits. Now is no time for 
men in power to argue over social reforms. 
It’s not only not propitious, it’s downright 
silly. For instance, Harry Bridges is now the 
director of a civil contingent of 2,000 men in 
charge of the San Francisco water front. 
Brain Truster Rex Tugwell, who has never 
breathed a practical breath in his life, is 
guardian of the destiny of Puerto Rico. His 
knowiedge of the military is as vague as his 
chances of winding up in the poorhouse. In 
spite of the importance of Puerto Rico in the 
Atlantic defense, Tugwell blithely is pursuing 
his program of communal sociology without 
interference and with little consideration of 
the real position of that island outpost. No 
amount of social reform is any good unless 
there is a country in which the people are 
permitted to enjoy the benefits. The job now 
is to save the country. To do that most 
efficiently it will be necessary to at least defer 
advancement of certain parts of the social- 
reform program. 





[From the Pittsburg (Kans.) Sun] 
TUGWELL PLANS OUT 


An interesting story comes out of New York. 
When Rexford G. Tugwell was named Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico it was revealed that the 
former No. 1 brain truster at Washington had 
been chairman of a city planning commission 
in New York. Tugwell had been out of the 
public eye since he left a Government job in 
Washington to go into the molasses business. 
But it was revealed that he had left the mo- 
lasses business and had been given this mu- 
nicipal job. The planning commission, it 
was explained, had been engaged in looking 
after plans for making New York a finer town 
through segregation of various business and 
manufacturing interests. Uses of land were 
primary questions for the planning commis- 
sion. It seems that the commission, under 
Chairman Tugwell, spent 18 months prepar- 
ing controversial land-use maps. It is dis- 
closed that the commission considered Chair- 
man Tugwell’s ideas, which included “green 
belts” around residential areas to improve 
the appearance of the city. So the other 
day the commission adopted a report, in 
which it said: 

“After careful study and consideration of 
all aspects of this matter, the commission is 
opposed to the adoption of general plans of 
land use which suggested to some persons 
drastic and revolutionary changes in owner- 
ship, use, and taxation of private property 
where no public advantage from such changes 
can be adequately substantial.’ The vote of 
the commission was unanimous. After one 
of the members cast his vote against the 
Tugwell map, he said: “And may it rest in 
peace.” The chairman of the commission, 
who succeeded Tugwell, was asked whether 
the action meant the discarding of Tugwell’s 
ideas on city planning. The chairman told 
his questioners that they could draw their 
conclusions. Dropping of the Tugwell plans, 
with the explanation given, causes special 
interest on account of the efforts of Tugwell, 
who once wrote a book on remaking Amer- 
ica, to change things down in Puerto Rico. 
His revision efforts on the island, containing 
proposals for revolutionary changes, recently 
have drawn heavy fire from leaders in Puerto 
Rico, 
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[From the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Telegram] 
PROFESSOR TUGWELL IN PUERTO RICO 


(This article is the same as the one already 
copied, published by the newspaper Standard, 
of Cortland, N. Y.) 


[From the Donora (Pa.) Herald-American] 
PROFESSOR TUGWELL IN PUERTO RICO 


(This article is the same as the one already 
copied, published by the newspaper Standard, 
of Cortland, N. Y.) 


Gen. “Billy” Mitchell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am inserting an address which I deliv- 
ered before the nineteenth annual con- 
ference of the national rehabilitation 
committee of the American Legion, on 
January 20, 1942: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the American 
Legion, and ladies of the Auxiliary, I first 
wish to thank my distinguished friend for his 
flattering introduction. I only regret my in- 
ability to measure up to his recommenda- 
tions. 

I am glad to come before this splendid 
bedy of men and women representing real 
red-blooded Americans, conscious of the 
dangers and responsibilities that now con- 
front us, and dedicated, as they have al- 
ways been, to the Nation’s welfare. 

There is one thing you can always say 
about the American Legion and the Auxil- 
iary, and that is that they are all American. 

It is indeed gratifying to me to note the 
growihg strength, numerically and otherwise, 
of these two great patriotic organizations. 
And may I, without attempting to interfere 
with your program, suggest that you amend 
your charters now to permit the veterans of 
the present war to become members of the 
Legion and their women to become members 
of the Auxiliary. 

I regard the Legion as one of America’s 
greates* organizations, especially when it 
comes to fostering and protecting our Amer- 
ican institutions and perpetuating our 
American way of life. 

As you know, I have been chairman of the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion in the House for about 12 years. I have 
tried to carry out your program as best I 
could, and I am still struggling in that 
direction. 

The main bill now pending before the 
Congress in which the Legion is interested is 
H. R. 4, the widows and orphans’ bill, which 
passed the House during the Seventy-sixth 
Congress but died in the Senate committee. 
In order that we might lose no time, we took 
it up, reported it, and passed it again in the 
early session of the present Seventy-seventh 
Congress. It is now before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and I hope it will be 
reported out and passed at an early date. 

We have many thousands of widows and 
orphans of veterans of the World War who 
really died from service-connected disabilities 
that they could not establish, or that they 
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did not know how to establish, until the 
presumptive period had passed. Many of 
them felt that they were all right, anc there- 
fore did not ask for assistance until it was 
too late. This bill would take care of their 
widows and orphans without unduly bur- 
dening the Treasury. 

The other n.easure, providing for the in- 
crease in disability allowance, is also before 
*he Finance Committee of the Senate. It 
passed the House, raising the disability 
allowance for men who are totally and per- 
manently disabled from $30 to $40 a month 
and also providing $40 a month for men who 
have reached the age of 65 years, as is now 
done in the case of Spanish-American War 
veterans. 

I have been utterly shocked to see the 
propagandists refer to these bills as “raids on 
the Treasury.” Every time they publish any- 
thing on the subject they increase their esti- 
mates of the cost. They have it up in the bil- 
lions, five, ten, probably twenty billions by 
this time. You would think it would cost 
more than it will to fight this seconc World 
War. As a matter of fact, it will take many 
of these men off the relief rolls, off the Work 
Projects Administration, and instead of it 
being an enormous burden to the Govern- 
ment, it will cost a very small amount in 
proportion to the good it will do. Re- 
member that we are not asking for anything 
like what is now being paid to the Spanish- 
American War veteran of the same age and 
the same disability, or that has been paid 
to the Civil War veteran of the same age 
and the same disability for the last 40 years. 

And now we are engaged in another World 
War. We have the most stupendous task 


before us this Government has ever faced, 
I know the World War veterans do not want 
to do anything that would in the remotest 
way handicap our war efforts, but on the 
other hand, we want to do everything pos- 
sible to bring this war to a speedy and suc- 


cessful conclusion. 

I want to compliment the Legion and the 
auxiliary on the patriotic efforts they are put- 
ting forth in every section of the country I 
said the other day that if we were not going 
to leave civilian defense in the hands of the 
Army, we ought to turn it over to the Ameri- 
can Legion, so that it would be in the hands 
of men who have been trained by experience 
to face the fire and stay by the gun when 
trouble begins; because we are going to need 
the help, the support, the encouragement, and 
the leadership of those men who went through 
the World War and who know what war 
means. 

We are already attacked on our eastern 
front, along our Atlantic seaboard, by the 
insidious submarines of Hitler and Mussolini. 
They are sinking our vessels on sight and 
without warning. We know not what mo- 
ment they may attempt to bomb our cities 
and destroy our industries, ruthlessly killing 
innocent men, women, and children indis- 
criminately. 

,If and when those attacks come, we are 
going to need strong military organizations 
in the hands of men who know how to give 
orders and how to enforce them. 

On our western front we have been treach- 
erously attacked by the Japanese, the most 
cruel, the most ungrateful, the most barba- 
rous, and the most damnable enemy by which 
our civilization has ever been challenged. So 
far as I am individually concerned, I am in 
favor of getting the Japanese out from under 
the American flag now, while we are in a 
humor to do it. I would put the last one of 
them in a concentration camp until this 
emergency is over, and then deport them 
back to the Orient, where they belong. If 
they own property in this country or in Ha- 
waii, we could pay them what it is worth and 
then open up those lands for the white people 
of America who have been driven from the 
Dust Bowl by conditions over which they have 
no control. 


England and the United States have been 
the greatest friends Japan ever had; they 
have tried for the last 100 years to lead her 
into the ways of the white man’s civilization. 
They are now being repaid for their pains by 
the most damnable and brutal manifestation 
of ingratitude, treachery, and cruelty the 
world has ever seen. 

Some years ago I was appointed on a com- 
mittee to go to the Hawaiian Islands to in- 
vestigate the proposition of statehood for 
Hawaii. Ispent 16 days on that investigation. 
I saw that the movement was largely inspired 
by Japanese influence, and that every Jap in 
the islands and everyone else who was under 
Japanese influence was strongly in favor of it. 
I found that Japanese voters virtually con- 
trolled elections in the islands, since they 
constituted about 40 percent of the popula- 
tion. and that practically every elective officer 
in the islands was afraid of them. 

In that investigation I brought out the 
fact that untold thousands of those Japa- 
nese who were claiming the protection of 
our Government were claiming dual citizen- 
ship, which meant that they were aiso citi- 
zens of Japan, although they were born and 
reared under the American flag. 

I found that when a Japanese child is born 
in Hawaii, or in California, to Japanese par- 
ents who are not American citizens, the 
father immediately registers that child’s 
name with the Japanese consul. He in turn 
sends the name to Tokyo and the child is reg- 
istered as a Japanese subject. That child can 
go to Japan, own land, join the Japanse Army 
or Navy, and enjoy all the social and political 
benefits of a Japanese citizen. If he is not so 
registered, he does not become a Japanese 
subject or Japanese citizen; he cannot own 
land in Japan or enjoy the other privileges 
of a Japanese subject. He is considered an 
alien, if not an outcast, so far as Japan is 
concerned. 

I found that even while we were in Hawaii 
on this investigation, which took place in 
1937, Japan was drafting into her armed 
forces Japanese young men who were living 
in Hawaii, who were born there, who had 
voted in our elections the year before, and 
who claimed the protection of our flag. 

On December 7, 1941, some of those very 
Japanese on whose fingers we are told were 
found rings showing that they were graduates 
of the University of Hawaii, and some show- 
ing that they were graduates of the University 
of Oregon, participated in the beastly attack 
on Pearl Harbor as a manifestation of their 
gratitude to the people of the United States— 
and that at a time when Japan’s ambassador 
and special envoy were acting as spies in 
Washington in order to deceive the American 
Government while this treacherous perfidy 
was being planned and performed. 

When I was in school, back in 1904, Japan 
made the same treacherous attack on Russia. 
Although I was young and unschooled in 
international affairs, I thought that the 
United States and Great Britain made a 
serious mistake in not condemning and out- 
lawing the Japanese Empire for this treach- 
ery at that time. If we had done so, the 
Pearl Harbor incident would not have oc- 
curred. 

As we gather here today our brave men 
under the leadership of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur are putting up a noble and glorious 
fight in the Philippine Islands, as are the 
English, the Australians, and the New Zea- 
landers at Singapore. I am in favor of rush- 
ing to General MacArthur and his men every 
possible aid. No matter what the cost, we 
must support and reinforce those brave men 
who are offering up their lives in defense of 
our country, and in defense of the white 
man’s civilization throughout the world 

If the Philippines fall and Singapore goes 
down then these savage brutes will attack 
Australia and New Zealand—and probably 
Hawaii. The English-speaking world, the 
Christian world, cannot afford to permit those 
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brutal barbaric, paganistic savages to over- 
run Australia, New Zealand, or Hawaii, to 
murder white men, rape white women, and 
enslave white children, who, after all, are our 
people, Anglo-Saxons if you please, who have 
builded in that far country a home for them- 
selves as we have done in America. No mat- 
ter what the cost, the white people of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Hawaii must be 
protected from such outrages. 

The hearts of the American people, and 
especially of the World War veterans, go out 
to the people of Australia and New Zealand 
whose brave sons have fought the battles of 
democracy, the battles of civilization and 
freedom wherever they have been attacked in 
any corner of the earth; and if the time 
should ever come when such a dangér threat- 
ens us, we know one set of people upon whom 
we could depend te come to our assistance 
and shed their blood in our defense—and that 
is the brave, glorious, patriotic men from 
Australia and New Zealand. 

This is the Battle of Armageddon, testing 
whether or not the white man’s civilization, 
our Christian civilization, shall perish from 
the earth. 

There has been but one civilization worthy 
of the name, and that is this Christian civili- 
zation which has been built up in the last 
2,000 years, based upon the fundamental 
principles of Holy Writ. It is now repre- 
sented by our people at home and our vet- 
erans on the seas, in the air, and in the field. 

We read in history of the civilization of 
ancient Egypt, which after all seemed to be 
nothing more than a ruthless dictatorship on 
the part of the Egyptians lording it over and 
enslaving the children of Israel. 

We read of the civilization of ancient Rome, 
in which the people of what was then called 
the civilized world were subjected as it were 
to domination by the “steel-tipped wrath of 
Rome.” 

We read of the civilization of ancient 
Greece, in which a few wealthy intellectuals 
dominated the rest of mankind, for their own 
selfish interests, with the result that Greece 
decayed and perished away. 

As Oliver Goldsmith says: 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 

made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d can never be supplied.” 


In that philosophic expression Goldsmith 
virtually wrote the history of those nations 
whose skeletons mark the path of time. 

During the last 2,000 years we have builded 
a civilization based, as I said, upon the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity. As time 
has gone on it has been improved and its 
governments have sought as their objective 
“equal and exact justice to all men and spe- 
cia! privilege to none.” 

That civilization is now being challenged, 
and we have dedicated ourselves to its pro- 
tection and preservation. We propose to not 
only perpetuate our form of government and 
our way of life and pass them down to our 
children and our children's children, but far 
and above that we are determined that our 
Christian institutions shall not be destroyed 
and that the white man’s civilization shall 
not perish from the earth. 

In conclusion, permit me to pay a brief 
tribute to the memory of one of our noblest 
Legionnaires, General Billy Mitchell. He was 
not only a great Legionnaire, he not only 
possessed that gentility of spirit that made 
him one of the most loved men on earth, but 
he was a military genius who pointed out to 
us the way to defend our country, protect our 
form of government and our way of life and 
perpetuate the peace of mankind. 

In 1921 he gave to the world its most dra- 
matic demonstration of what bombing planes 
can do when he sank the Ostfriesland, the 
largest Germaz battleship captured by the 








American forces during the World War. The 
Ostfriesland was supposed to be “unsinkable,” 
but Billy Mitchell sank it with three shots 
and in less than 20 minutes. For that dem- 
onstration he received the most cruel reward 
ever meted out to a patriotic soldier devoted 


With the training of a soldier, with the 
experience of a veteran gained in actual com- 
bat 10,000 feet in the air, with the devotion 
of a patriot interested only in his country’s 
welfare, and with the vision of a seer, he 
seemed to peer into the mystic future and 
catch a glimpse of that golden age of which 
Tennyson dreamed when he said: 


“I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the 
wonders that would be; 


“Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 
sies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; > 


“Par along the world-wide whisper of the 
southwind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the people plunging 
thro’ the thunderstorm; 


“Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle flags were furl’d 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the World. 


“There the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law.” 


Billy Mitchell is gone, but his work will en- 
dure. His monument is in our hearts. His 
memory will live 
“Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book 
unfold.” 
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Four Steps To Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by me on Friday, March 13, 1942, 
over the facilities of the National Broad- 
casting Co., on the subject Four Steps 
To Win the War. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Atlantic Charter proclaimed the four 
freedoms for which we fight. There are four 
steps that we should take to win the fight. 
We should take them now. 

First, there should be established here in 
Washington an over-all general staff to serve 
under the com:nand of the President for the 
determination of the grand strategy and the 
master policies for all of our American armed 
forces. This over-all staff should be com- 
prised of officers from our land force, officers 
from our air force, and officers from our naval 
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force, with representation equally divided 
and an officer from one of these forces as 
chief of staff. It matters not whether this 
chief be from the land or air or.naval force, if 
only he be the best available man. 

The United States must concentrate all of 
our forces and resources in one powerful 
striking machine, and if we are to have this 
machine operating at maximum efficiency, 
the three components of air, land, and naval 
force must be fully coordinated and inte- 
grated. This only can be done with an over- 
all staff working under a chief of staff with 
power to carry through and enforce its 
decisions. 

The Commander in Chief, the President, 
took a great forward step in his recent order 
of a few days ago, reorganizing the Army and 
giving to the air force equal responsibility 
and equal place with the land force. But 
there are, for all considerations of modern 
warfare three dimensions: Air, land, and 
water. The Navy is the force that operates 
in the third dimension of water, and these 
three dimensions, if we are to have one pow- 
erful striking machine, must function and 
operate under one supreme staff. 

In each theater of operations in the field 
there must be unity of command, with one 
supreme commander in command of our 
forces in that particular theater, irrespective 
of whether those forces be air, land, or water. 

The second step is to place younger officers 
in strategic positions in the Army and in the 
Navy. Many of the older officers, loyal and 
devoted though they be, are too wedded to 
archaic concepts of warfare and have become 
through the years too imbued with the old 
Maginot line defense idea. Their places 
must be taken by younger men with daring 
and imagination, who recognize and accept 
the necessity for new strategy and new tactics 
if the war is to be won. 

It always has been true that, with few ex- 
ceptions, wars have been won by young men. 
So it was with Washington and his young 
generals in the Revolution. The brilliant 
victories of the Southern Confederacy were 
won by young men, and the successful leaders 
of the Federal Army were young men. It is 
young men who will take the offensive, strike 
the enemy quickly and decisively at a place 
of our choosing, and who will carry the war 
to the heart of the enemy’s citadel. We can- 
not win the war by defending something in 
the United States; we cannot win the war 
by defending something in the Western 
Hemisphere. We have but two objectives in 
this war—one is Berlin and the other is 
Tokyo. When we have reached these objec- 
tives, we have won the war. 

The third step we must take is to locate our 
war industries within the protected area be- 
tween the Allegheny and Rocky Mountains. 
Even before the advent of military air power, 
as long ago as 1915, the Army General Staff 
advocated such a step. Today, with military 
air power, it is far more necessary that our 
war industries be placed in the protected area. 

All new war industries should be estab- 
lished within our protected area and all war 
industries out of the area that can be moved 
should be moved into the area. Where a war 
plant cannot be moved, another plant should 
be constructed in the protected area so that 
if the original plant is put out of operation 
the duplicate plant can be put into operation 
immediately. ; 

The fourth step is to make certain that 
there shall be no war profits for any person. 
The Congress should pass a tax bill that will 
recover for the Government all war profits 
and insure that no person under our flag shall 
profit from the war. 

The passage of such a bill would guarantee 
the finest possible morale and the greatest 
possible effort on the part of the people in 
the winning of the war. The American peo- 
ple are devoted, they are brave, and they have 
the courage and the stamina to face any 
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baptism of fire, to meet any ordeal, provided 
they know that all our people are making 
their fair contribution to the common cause 
and are undergoing the same sacrifices and 
that there are no discriminations favoring 
any individuals or groups. 

Why should there be any war profit? Why 
should one citizen of our country make profit 
from the war while another citizen gives his 
life to the cause of the war? The soldier who 
goes to battle in his country’s uniform can 
hope for no profit. He is indeed fortunate if 
he does not lose his life, or if he is spared to 
return home not broken of body or disordered 
of mind. While some citizens are being 
called upon to make the supreme Sacrifice 
for our coulitry, why should it be possible 
that other citizens are permitted to profit 
from the very war in which these supreme 
sacrifices are made? 

We still hear much talk about strikes. The 
Truman committee of the Senate, the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the Senate, the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House, and the Naval 
Affairs Committee of the House have done 
splendid work in disclosing the exorbitant 
profits which many industrialists have made. 
But such disclosures were not necessary for 
the men working for these industrialists to 
know of these profits. They knew of them 
all along. 

It was not altogether unnatural, with the 
cost of living in this country constantly ris- 
ing, for the workers in overalls to demand 
higher wages and a larger part of these great 
profits, and in some cases even to strike for 
them. It was not altogether unnatural for 
some industrialists, operating in a competi- 
tive field, to refuse or delay Government con- 
tracts for defense production for fear that 
they might not enjoy as large profits as their 
competitors, or for fear that they might lose 
some business or some advantage that they 
held in the competitive field. 

Fortunately, since Pearl Harbor there has 
not been one single strike in the entire coun- 
try authorized by either the American 
Federation of Labor or the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and where there has 
been a local strike the American Federation 
of Labor or the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has acted immediately to get 
the men back on the jobs. When the Con- 
gress passes a tax bill recovering for the 
Government all war profits there should be 
no more strikes, either on the part of the 
worker or on the part of the industrialist. 
Industrialist and worker shall then work not 
for profit but for winning the war, and so 
shall it be with the farmer and with every 
other group. There will then be equal bur- 
dens and equal sacrifices for all—and war 
profits and war benefits for none. 

When war profits are denied, buying power 
will be limited, purchases will be held down, 
and dread inflation with all its horrors will 
be prevented. 

We Americans stand today where Wash- 
ington and his ragged Continentals stood at 
Yorktown—the midnight of the Revolution. 
All that Washington and his patriots won 
for us—our rights, our democracy and our 
freedom—hang in the balance this day. If 
we lose the war, we and our children will 
become slaves. We can win the war only if 
we act with wisdom and with inflexible de- 
termination, and act now. 

Let us without hindrance and without 
delay take these four steps, giving us the 
necessary unity of command for our armed 
forces; giving us the daring and genius of 
our young men to carry the war to the 
enemy; giving us safety and security for our 
defense production, the life blood for our 
armed forces; and finally, denying war profit 
to any person, with every man, woman, and 
child in America working and sacrificing and 
fighting with high heart and mighty zeal for 
our country—all that America may be strong 
and that her people may continue free. 
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Address Before Holy Name Society of 
New York Customs Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an address delivered by me to the 
Holy Name Society of the New York 
Customs Office. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The Government under which we live is the 
outgrowth of the hopes and aspirations of 
man through the centuries. We are the 
beneficiaries of the enterprise and sacrifice 
of all who worked and fought and died to 
attain the God-given rights we now enjoy. 

The founding fathers were inspired by 
Divine guidance based on the dignity of the 
human personality under a divine law. Ac- 
cordingly they wrote in the preamble to the 
Declaration of Independence these immortal 
words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that, 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

After writing thoce words cur forebears 
waged a bitter struggle to establish this Na- 
tion, as they said, to secure “these rights.” 
And it was in the light of that background 
that they created the Constitution, thereby 
fulfilling the desire to institute a govern- 
ment deriving its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. 

Holding steadfast to their belief in the 
never-changing principles of the natural and 
divine laws, they formed an ideal political, 
social, and economic society. And one of the 
first acts under the Constitution was the 
establishment of freedom of religion, of 
speech, and of the press. 

Throughout our history we have adhered to 
the principles upon which our Nation was 
founded and we have fought to preserve the 
God-given rights.we now enjoy. 

Those are the possessions, the ideals for 
which we are fighting today. That is our 
cause in this war 

Our enemies are fired to an almost fanati- 
cal frenzy by motives which are foreign and 
antagonistic to all the ideals which we 
cherish. 

They place no value on the individual other 
than the use to which he can be put in pro- 
moting the ambition of the dictator state. 

They reject as foolish all reference to a 
natural law which contemplates any rights 
and privileges in the individual. They not 
only deny the right to freedom of religion, 
but they persecute because of race or religion, 
and they require obedience to pagan 
philosophies. 

The temporary conquests of our enemy are 
associated with bribery, greed, cruelty, and | 
injustice. They have visited starvation, dis- | 
ease, destruction, and death upon their fellow | 

| 





man. Families are broken, homes desolate, 
nations are in chaos. The power of the sword 
is the doctrine of Hitler. 


A mightier sword in our hands is the only | 
force which can save us from a fate similar 


to that 


of the victims of the Nazi war | 
machine. 


Under our democracy we have recognized 
the dignity of the human personality. All of 
our undertakings have been in the name of 
God. We have attempted to,carry out the 
divine plan in our dealings with each other 
and with the nations of the world. We tried 
to utilize all of our resources for the ameli- 
oration of suffering and for the benefit of 
mankind. 

We established a good-neighbor policy in 
our relations with Central and South Amer- 
ican countries and likewise endeavored to 
remain at peace and to reestablish peace in 
the world. But all of our peaceful inclina- 
tions were to no avail. 

Now we are cailed upon to defend all that 
is near and dear to us. 

Our cause is just. We were attacked. Our 
Republic is imperiled. We do not seek to 
impose any of our theological or philosophi- 
cal ideals upon any of our enemies. But we 
will defend till the death the maintenance 
of our political and historical standards of 
government and social organization. This 
war, therefore, assume. the proportions of a 
religious war in a defensive sense. 

As this conception receives wider and wider 
recognition on the part of the American peo- 
ple the more rapidly may we expect the de- 
velopment of a martial fervor which will 
prove a most potent antidote to the mad 
frenzy of the aggressive Axis Powers. 

The expansion of this motivating force 
must parallel] the ever-increasing production 
of the implements of war flowing from the 
assembly line. 

There is a duty on each one of us to know 
and understand our war aims and to use all 
means at our disposal to integrate them so as 
to insure the utilization of all of America’s 
power. Thus shall we preserve the liberties 
for which we are fighting. 


Inflation—What Now? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by M. S. Szymczak, member, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, at the thirty-first annual 
convention of the National Retail Dry 
Goods AsSociation, New York City, Jan- 
uary 14, 1942, on the subject Inflation— 
What Now? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

This is no time, as we all know, for 
speech making and lengthy discussion. This 
is a time for serious application and study 
followed by intelligent and courageous ac- 
tion. We are at war! 

We are all aware of the changed situation 
and need take no time in preliminary argu- 
mentation. 

Through the long painful depression of 
the thirties, the cry of “Inflation!” was raised 
by critics of Government spending. How- 
ever, it was difficult to take them seriously 
in view of the vast unused resources avail- 
able for expanding production. Inflation 
attacks an economy when its productive 
capacity is near or close to full utilization; 
not when it has vast resources of idle men 
and machines, 
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In the summer of 1940, after the fall of 
France had precipitated our vast defense 
program and the appropriation of billions 
to finance it, we again heard the cry: “In- 
flation!”—this time as a battle cry for higher 
taxes and other counteracting measures. 
This was no “Wolf, wolf!” by the alarmists 
of the thirties. It was an informed response 
to a potential danger that lurked in the new 
economic outlook. But we had yet to see 
the forerunners of inflation, and could not 
immediately adjust our thinking to the pos- 
sibility of a shortage of production after the 
long depression years of surpluses. 

Today voices again cry, “Inflation!”, and 
today we have real cause to give them our 
serious attention, for we are pressing our 
productive capacity to the limit. I need not 
tell you, from the business frontlines, what 
the effect of our vast defense program has 
been. You kriow better than I the tremen- 
dously increased buying power of the Amer- 
ican public. You know better than I the 
increased difficulties of getting many of the 
goods the public wants and has money to 
buy, and the effect that increased spending 
is having on prices. 

What have we been doing about this danger 
of inflation? Have we been doing enough? 
Are we moving along the right tracks, or 
ought we to try new and different methods? 
These are the relevant questions today, and 
they must be faced resolutely and open- 
mindedly. 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE THUS FAR? 


You all know well what the Government 
has done thus far in the antiinflation effort. 
The problem has been approached gradually 
on a variety of fronts. Taxes have been in- 
creased by an amount which at the time 
seemed very large but which now looks very 
small beside the huge appropriations neces- 
sary for war. Funds have been borrowed 
from the public through Defense Savings 
bonds in an effort to reduce the volume of 
funds left for private spending for the lim- 
ited supply of civilian goods. Some manda- 
tory price ceilings have been established, with 
many others on an informal basis, and a 
strengthened price-control bill is now on its 
way in Congress. Reserve requirements have . 
been raised for the banks in an endeavor to 
reduce their lending power, which rests on 
their unused reserves. Regulations have been 
established to restrict installment credit for 
the purchase of certain specified articles 
which are exceptionally scarce relative to the 
demand for them. 

These steps taken by the Government have 
had a considerable effect, though one that is 
difficult to measure. They have surely been 
a factor in holding prices below what they 
otherwise would have been. But it would be 
a serious error to suppose that the job is 
done—or will be done by anything now in 
near view—and that we can sit comfortably 
back without further drastic action. 

The inflation potential ahead is tremendous. 
According to the estimates in the President’s 
recent Budget message, Government expendi- 
tures for this fiscal year will probably be 
around $30,000,000,000, and for the fiscal year 
beginning in July may approach $60,000,000,- 
ooc. Against this, present Federal taxes may 
be expected to bring in perhaps $18,000,000,- 
000 in the next fiscal year, so that even a very 
large increase in taxes will leave a tremen- 
dous gap to be filled by borrowing. 

Borrowing ty the Government is not neces- 
sarily inflationary. If it diverts for Govern- 
ment use funds that would otherwise have 
been spent some other way—it adds nothing 
to the total spending stream. But if the bor- 
rowing is from “banks or draws on accumu- 
lated funds that would otherwise have re- 
mained idle—it adds to the spending stream 
ana to inflationary pressure. 

In addition to the central inflationary force 
of Government spending, the banks are in a 
position to expand greaily their private loans 
and investments, in view of their existing un- 
used reserves. And inflation, once started. 








feeds on itself. When the public begins to 
buy goods in anticipation of price advances 
there is the beginning of a flight from money 
into goods, which is the very essence of in- 
flation. Inflation comes with increased 
spending relative to available goods—whether 
the spending is of new funds that are created 
mainly through purchases of Government se- 
curities by the banks, or through the more 
rapid circulation of existing deposits and cur- 
rency, is a secondary matter. 

To offset these inflationary pressures there 
is the possible deflationary effect of diver- 
sion of resources from civilian to war pro- 
duction. We may hope that all resources 
thrown out of work by priorities and alloca- 
tions will be reabsorbed promptly by war in- 
dustries—but, in fact, we know that some 
delay is inevitable. To the extent that people 
are temporarily out of work, this will be a 
deflationary factor. This offset may be of 
major importance for a while, but over the 
longer period the forces pushing upward on 
prices are far more formidable than these 
deflationary factors. 


WHAT MORE DO WE NEED TO DO? 


We need to do more to stop inflation— 
much more. But what? : 

There are three broad aims in this war 
period, as I see it. 

The first and most important is to get the 
maximum output of war materials and get 
it quickly. 

The second is to avoid unnecessary dis- 
ruption of economic life, both now and in the 
post-war period. 

The third is to spread the burden of the 
war effort as equitably as possible. 

Inflation interferes with all three of these 
objectives. Rapidly rising prices make it 
more difficult to plan and operate our war 
effort efficiently. They will aggravate the 
problem of post-war adjustment, and they 
are inequitable because they impose uneven 
and arbitrary burdens on different economic 
groups, especially a heavier burden on the 
poor than on the rich. 

If inflation is bad, what then are the 
alternatives? What can we do that will be 
better? 

In general, if we are to avoid sharp price 
increases, there are two broad lines of at- 
tack on the problem: 

1. We may fix price ceilings on many or 
all goods, and supplement these price ceil- 
ings by rationing the commodities whose 
prices are controlled; or 

2. We may adopt an aggressive fiscal pol- 
icy, supplemented by monetary controls, sut- 
ficient to divert from current income enough 
funds to keep consumers from demanding 
more goods than are available at present 
prices. 

In practice, I feel sure that we shall have 
to do a great deal of both. 


PRICE FIXING AND RATIONING 

To the man in the street, the answer to 
the inflation problem appears simple—just 
place a ceiling on those prices which show 
signs of rapid increases. But this answer 
does not solve the problem—it only shifts 
it. If we fix price ceilings but leave people 
with increased incomes to spend, then we 
must find some way of distributing fairly 
the limited supplies available. Prices can 
then no longer act as the allocating mechan- 
ism. We must take the rationing job over 
directly. 

A recognized obstacle to the price-fixing 
procedure is the great administrative dif- 
ficulty of imposing, policing, and enforcing 
price ceilings on the thousands of commod- 
ities bought and sold in our markets. Even 


with only a few prices fixed it is very dif- 
ficult to check evasion; with ceilings on 
many or all prices the task would be a most 
formidable oné. No one knows that better 
than you. Already the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is hard pressed for competent 
personnel—yet the Office of Price Admin- 
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istration today is only a shadow of what it 
will have to be if price ceilings spread every- 
where. 


But less widely recognized than these ad- 
ministrative difficulties is this fact: Price fix- 
ing inevitably calls for rationing. If scarce 
goods are not to go to the man with the long 
purse, then who will get them? “First come, 
first served” is not an equitable or a feasible 
procedure. The Government will have to step 
in and tell us how much of each thing we 
shall have—how many rubber tires, how many 
wool suits, and so on. If incomes soar and 
prices are fixed, someone must decide who is 
to get goods for which there are many bidders. 
Rationing appears to be the only alternative 
to a haphazard scramble. 

Logically there is much to be said for ra- 
tioning in wartime. Ideally it would be, aside 
from the ever present possibility of evasion, 
the fairest means of allocating the limited 
supplies of available civilian goods among 
consumers—rich and poor alike. But there 
are many among us who would dislike very 
much to be told just what and how much of 
it we could buy. Furthermore, you as retail- 
ers are keenly aware of the difficulties of 
estimating for your own sales areas exactly 
the relationship between what is available for 
sale end what people will buy. Imagine the 
technical problems of deciding just how a 
great variety of articles should he parceled 
out among regions and classes of buyers over 
the entire country. If ration cards and sup- 
Plies should not be figured to correspond 
exactly, latecomers would be turned away or 
excess supplies be left to spoil. Prices would 
no longer be the adjusting factor. 

Also, not to be discounted is the large need 
for manpower in a rationing system. Before 
the end of the last World War over 25,000 
people in England were employed full time 
in food rationing, and over 20,000 more were 
contributing some of their time and energy. 
Yet rationing—unattractive and difficult as 
it is—is clearly the only reasonable alterna- 
tive if we choose to fight inflation primarily 
by the price ceiling method. 


AN AGGRESSIVE FISCAL POLICY 


The other major method of combating 
inflation is: An aggressive fiscal policy cou- 
pled with monetary controls. 

If, by taxes or some Other means, enough 
of current income could be withdrawn each 
year to hold spending down to the level of 
goods available at existing prices, there would 
be no problem of general price rises. Theo- 
retically such a procedure could make direct 
controls unnecessary, but practically, of 
course, resort must be had to both ways of 
approach to the problem. 

To the extent that the over-all fiscal ap- 
proach is adopted, the primary. available 
steps are: 

1. Taxes, 

2. Borrowing of current savings, and 

3. Monetary controls. 

There can be no doubt that increased taxes 
are one of the means necessary to ward off 
inflation. Almost all taxes bite directly 
into current income, and we must all be 
prepared for a very great increase in the tax 
burden. We must bear it cheerfuly—not 
only because we are prepared to do our share, 
but also because we must realize that if we 
are not taxed directly we shall lose more and 
lose less rationally through a rise in prices. 

While taxes appear clearly to be the most 
effective fiscal attack on inflation, care must 
be taken to distribute them upon an equitable 
basis, the governing principle being ability to 
pay. Timing and nature are two essential 
elements when taxes are related to a fight 
against inflation. In other words, certain 
kinds of taxes imposed too soon or too late 
may fail of their purpose. This is no time to 
abandon the progressive principles of taxa- 
tion. Needless to say, the tax system must 
also be designed so as to prevent war profiteer- 
ing. 
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To the extent that the Government must 
borrow, the borrowing must be plannea so as 
to derive the maximum possible portion of 
the funds from current income. If the bor- 
rowing reduces current spending from what 
it otherwise would have been, the result is as 
anti-inflationary as taxes. If the borrowing 
comes cut of past savings or from newly ex- 
panded bank credit, it does not reduce cur- 
rent spending—on the contrary, it increases 
money in circulation and feeds the fires of 
inflation. Borrowing from the public is by 
no means necessarily a noninflationary 
financing method. It is noninflationary only 
when it draws current income cr resources 
that would otherwise be used for civilian 
purposes. 

Broadly speaking, the use of Defense Sav- 
ings bonds may help most to absorb current 
income, and we must all do our part by using 
a portion of our incomes to buy such bonds. 
No doubt, thus far many bonds have been pur- 
chased from accumulated savings. This is 
better than if these bonds had been pur- 
chased by banks, but much less anti-infla- 
tionary than additional taxes. To the extent 
that borrowing does not come out of current 
income, it cannot be relied upon to replace 
taxes as an inflation preventive. But to the 
extent that the Government must borrow 
rather than tax, borrowing from the public is 
still much bétter than selling bonds to the 
banks. 

The widespread plea “Buy Defense Savings 
bonds” is one well worth heeding. Our Gov- 
ernment will have to borrow large sums of 
money. It is determined, as stated by the 
President in his Budget message to Congress, 
to do so at a low rate of interest, and we may 
rest assured that any bonds we buy will be 
fully redeemed by the Treasury in accordance 
with the conditions of their issue. : 

Carefully planned tax and borrowing poli- 
cies could easily be offset to a considerable 
extent if peopie borrowed to replace the funds 
paid in taxes or lent to the Government. 
Therefore monetary controls are an integral 
part of an aggressive fiscal policy, although 
in the war period care must be taken lest 
monetary controls shut off funds necessary 
for the defense effort. The specific monetary 
control about which you know most at the 
present time is regulation W, which deals with 
consumer credit. This regulation restricts 
the expansion of installment credit to pur- 
chase certain durable goods. It is hoped that 
it has diminished the demand for some of 
the goods whose supply is especially restricted 
by war needs. This regulation reduces the 
pressure on prices of such commodities by 
diminishing the creation of additional credit 
for the purpose of buying them. From a 
broader point of view, installment credit once 
created adds to the existing money supply 
and hence makes more difficuit the over-all 
problem of control. At the moment the 
Board of Governors is working on future 
amendments to the regulation to the end 
of making it a more workable and effective 
instrument. Since Pearl Harbor and the 
adoption of an all-out war program the need 
to tighten its restrictive provisions has, of 
course, increased markedly. 

Finally, on the broader front, there should 
be more adequate control of bank reserves if 
monetary policy is fully to supplement fiscal 
policy. There are still $3,000,000,000 of excess 
reserves held by member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. These excess reserves might 
support an expansion of credit of from ten to 
twenty billion dollars. All of this expansion 
may be needed to provide credit for the Gov- 
ernment and for production for war, but care 
must be taken that it is not used exclusively 
to bid up prices. The possibilities of credit 
expansion may be further increased if the 
large volume of currency now in the hands 
of the public, chiefly because of increased 
business activity, should begin to flow back 
to the banks. For currency in the hands of 
the public, as you know, has been increasing 
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very rapidly and is now about $11,500,000,000, 
the largest amount on record. On the other 
hand, the present currency drain may con- 
tinue and thus reduce the amount of avail- 
able bank credit. 

In the face of this uncertainty and of the 
general inflationary picture, adequate ma- 
chinery should be available to expand and 
contract the reserve base of the banks so as 
to enable them to meet all the demands that 
may be made upon them by the Government 
and all the legitimate needs of private enter- 
prise—without going beyond these needs and 
contributing to inflation. This is a complex 
situation, and one of the things that makes 
the problem particularly difficult is the fact 
that there are about 15,000 banks scattered 
throughout the country, of which less than 
half are members of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Only member banks are subject to the 
Federal Reserve System reserve requirements 
and, although the member banks hold the 
bulk of the country’s banking assets and de- 
posits, the nonmembers constitute an im- 
portant group. Furthermore, even within 
the Reserve System reserves are not evenly 
distributed among the member banks. For 
example, banks in New York—the money 
center—have recently been losing excess re- 
serves, and at present have a much smaller 
proportion of the toval reserves than is usual. 
What is needed are ample powers in sufficient 
time, ample wisdom and abundant courage in 
their use when conditions require that they 
be used. 

CONCLUSION 


What I have said is intended merely as a 
review of ways and means of combating in- 
flation. I make no effort to say that the war 
pericd ahead will be a pleasant and an easy 
one—-I only say that no real American will 
place his own personal interest above the 
Nation’s welfare. And the welfare of the 
Nation is and will be best served not by pro- 
testing vigorously against too high taxes or 
against strict regulation, nor by reaching 
blindly for every suggested control device. 
Open-minded consideration of the various 
possible means of safeguarding the economic 
front must be followed by careful selection of 
the most appropriate and effective devices. 
An intelligent and informed citizenry is now, 
as always, the bulwark of democratic gov- 
ernment. 


This is your country—and mine. 

This is your Government—and mine. 
This is your fight—and mine. 

Victory will be ours! 


The Sixth Column 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address en- 
titled “‘The Sixth Column,” by Richard 
C. Patterson, Jr., of New York, and also 
excerpts from an article on the same sub- 
ject which appeared in a recent issue of 
the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the address 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

When Hitler’s forces made that first mem- 
orable drive into Austria, the world was 
amazed at the quickness and ease of the con- 


quest. When next Czechoslovakia fell almost 
as easy prey—after the perfidious pact at 


Munich—the world was again set aghast. . 


Then came the rapid conquest of Poland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and other victims 
of this new and terrifying scourge let icose 
upon a seemingly helpless world. What 
power was it that won for this new Attila 
such swift, crushing, overpowering defeat of 
all opposition? 

The fifth column marched in first. In 
small groups, unnoticed, it crept into Austria 
and Poland and started its treacherous un- 
dermining of the country’s political struciure 
and of the people’s faith. Then we found it 
at the tip of Norway where the Nazi puppet, 
the traitor Quisling, now rules. Fifth col- 
umnists seeped into other countries and 
softened them up for the blitzkrieg—they 
persuaded Czechoslovakia that it was done 
for—they gave Nazi shock troops the keys 
to Belgium—they reduced. the brave French 
to a disgraceful servitude—and they made 
possible Japan’s sneak punch at Pear] Harbor. 

And the fifth column is with us too, trying 
with all its devilish efficiency to prepare the 
way for conquest by Axis hordes. 

You will find it in and around our uair- 
plane factories—among our troops—and in 
almost every place where people gather to 
talk about the war. Don’t underestimate its 
power. Any time you are inclined to do that, 
think of Austria and Poland and Norway 
and France. The tool of the fifth columnist 
is propaganda. 

It took us some time to comprehend this 
force called propaganda—but when we did 
begin to grasp its meaning, we then under- 
stood why Austria fell so quickly—why the 
resistance of these other conquered lands 
buckled and cracked, like so much paste- 
board, at the pressure of the German blitz- 
krieg. We understood why the then all-pow- 
erful German war machine considered propa- 
ganda so important as to assign it a Govern- 
ment ministry all its own, with thousands of 
operatives spread out everywhere that Nazi 
greed coveted a country. We found that Hit- 
ler, with consummate skill, had developed 
propaganda into one of the most vicious and 
devastating tools of modern warfare. 

Yes, propagand: is the weapon of the fifth 
columnist; to use it, skillfully and adroitly and 
subtly, is his mission; just as the saboteur is 
charged with the responsibility of blowing up 
a factory or wrecking a train, and the spy is 
commissioned to seek out military secrets and 
other vital information. 

Unlike the saboteur, however, who must 
skulk in the dark, and the spy, who must also 
operate alone, the fifth columnist, by the very 
nature of his commission, is obliged to walk 
and talk with his fellows in the infamous 
role of a modern Judas. 

The fifth columnist must direct the flow of 
the enemy-planned propaganda into the 
proper channels. He must see to it that it 
spreads, like some sinister fungus growth, to 
warp the minds and mentalitiec of the suscep- 
tible to the end that fear and doubt and dis- 
sent triumph over patriotism, good sense, and 
solidarity. . It is the duty of the fifth column- 
ist to divide the people against themselves 
so that they will fall ready victims to Hitler’s 
basic and oft-repeated principle—divide and 
conquer. 

But to do this he needs a coworker—one 
who will, wittingly or unwittingly, spread 
and multiply his propaganda. While the fifth 
columnist plants the seeds, he must have 
accomplices to sow them among the homes 
and factories, the clubs and cafes, and the 
thousands of other fertile fields where he 
himself cannot reach now. This is where 
we discover the sixth columnist. 

Let me tell you right off, the sixth col- 
umnist is not necessarily a vicious creature. 
He’s not in the employ of a foreign govern- 
ment. What he is, most often, is an ordinary 
American citizen, outwardly little different 
from you or me. Where he does differ, how- 
ever, is in the fact that his patriotism is of 
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the vacillating variety. He lets himself be- 
come swayed or doubtful over that which 
there can be no doubt—that in wartime a 
naticn must pull together, that minority 
grievances, real or fancied, must be subordi- 
nated to the welfare of the majority; that, 
right or wrong, it must be our country first 
and foremost. 

It is on this premise that I predicate my 
case against the sixth columnists of America. 
I do not term them traitors. I call them 
Gupes. They are the puppets who dance 
when Hitler pulls the strings. Their’s are 
the voices, conducted from Berlin by Choir- 
master Goebbels, which reach crescendo in a 
national chorus of carping criticism. Un- 
checked, it may yet drown out the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. 

Who are these sixth columnists, you ask? 
How do they operate? How are they iden- 
tified? 

To that I’ll answer: They are any Amcricans 
who, directly or indirectly, willfully or in- 
nocently, consciously or unconsciously, do 
anything at all—by word or by act—which 
will or which might cause an interruption, 
or a slowing down of the national war effort. 

The sixth columnist may be any of the 
following types: 

First. The gossipers: These are the rumor 
spreaders, who get you in a corner and, very 
importantly and confidentially, impart to you 
some startling story about our Army, Navy, 
cr Government operation of the war—some 
vicious rumor without real foundation that 
in all likelihood reached them through the 
machinations of some enemy fifth column- 
ist. They will whisper in your ear such 
news as “Say, did you hear they are going 
to send all our ships to so and so?” or “Do 
you know that Nazi troops landed yesterday 
in such and such a place?” Talk of this sort 
should never be repeated, either to us. or 
by us. 

Second. The faultfinders: This type of 
enemy helper is well illustrated by the man 
who sits in the comfort of his club or at 
his favorite cafe, or even the corner store, 
and criticizes—and perhaps even sneers—at 
the war deeds and decisions of the President 
of the United States or other high Govern- 
ment executives. This is a luxury no one 
can any longer afford. While the right of 
free speech is one of our most-treasured 
possessions—and open and frank political 
discussion a jealously guarded franchise—yet 
again we must remember that we are at war, 
and new conditions must be taken into con- 
sideration. We have elected the President 
our leader. The Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces—not to support him now—not 
to encourage him—not to do everything in 
our power to help him and his aides promote 
the conduct of the war is to definitely help 
Hitler and his plans for world conquest. 

Third. The shirkers: These are the people 
who either from laziness or an inferiority 
complex want to put their share of the burden 
on someone else’s shoulders. This is the type 
who will talk something like this: “They want 
me to take charge of this air-raid-warden 
work; that’s no job for me. Bill Jones can 
do it much better and easier; he has more 
time than 1 have. Anyway, we’ve got to go 
to Florida next week.” Such a person is a 
public slacker who shirks his responsibility 
under conditions where everybody has a defi- 
nite responsibility in regard to this war and 
where everybody must assume that responsi- 
bility and do his full share toward winning. 

Fourth. The skeptics, doubting Thomases, 
pessimists: These are the people who spread 
the propaganda of fear. According to them, 
the war is already lost and our efforts to com- 
bat the enemy are futile. They will tell you 
something like this: “Do you mean to tell me 
that England can defend that part of the 
world? Why, in 3 months’ time it will be 
overrun by so-and-so.” 

Fifth. We find the hoarders: These are the 
entirely selfish, who want to maintain cere 
tain privileges and luxuries for themselves, 








though their neighbors do without. The 
Christian spirit of share and share alike is 
entirely alien to these people. These are the 
individuals who lay aside quantities of certain 
scarce materials to satisfy their own petty 
pleasures, even though in doing it they may 
be stealing strategic commodities from the 
very fighting men themselves. The fact that 
they are not only contributing to, but ac- 
tually causing, inflation is of no consequence 
to these self-seeking opportunists. They 
have theirs, the devil take the hindmost. 
That’s their motto. 

Sixth. The wasters: On all sides of us we 
find salvage committees—for paper, for tin, 
for rubber, for numerous other scarce com- 
modities. The wasters blithely ignore all 
such appeals. It’s too much trouble. These 
are the people who skid their autos around 
corners when the Government is pleading for 
the conservation of rubber. They are the 
ones who leave electricity burning needlessly 
when the Nation already has gone on one 
daylight-saving time and prepares for an- 
other. These are the careless citizens; ihe 
thoughtless ones. They'll learn eventually, 
but I hopr not too late. 

We have other categories of sixth column- 
ists too—too many. We run the entire 
gamut of dreamy idealists with their hazy 
“isms.” We even have draft evaders, and 
war profiteers, and exploiters of labor. And 
socially we can find both indolent rich and 
professional poor. 

So march the ranks of the sixth column- 
ists—at the present time more valuable to 
Hitler and Hirohito than divisions of troops, 
fleets of warships, and squadrons of planes. 

Another thing: We Americans at home do 
not know the meaning of sacrifice. In Eng- 
land they know it, and in Greece, and Poland, 
and Russia. All through Europe they know 
it, even to the Axis peoples—the Germans 
and Italians. The Chinese know it, and the 
Japs, and all the other races of the Far East. 
Only we Americans at home have been im- 
mune to the full realization of what a war 
can mean in the way of objective altruism 
and self-sacrifice. 

I say it is time we shed our genteel man- 
ners and customs and girded ourselves for 
the fight. It doesn’t belong alone to the 
soldiers on the fighting fronts, or the sailors 
running the Axis submarine lanes, or the 
marines defending Midway Island. It is not 
alone the fight of the flying aces who are 
dealing such devastating blows to Japanese 
air power and morale over the rice paddies 
of Burma. It is our fight too. So, for God’s 
sake let’s begin to fight. 

You know, I think it is not unlikely that 
future historians will draw the conclusion 


for the American people. I am thinking back 
to some other races which grew to be too 
rich and powerful and complacent for their 
own good. Like fat, well-fed geese, they were 
ripe for the plucking—and they were plucked. 

I think that, like some of those dusty em- 
pires, we, too, might have been getting too 
riel. and powerful and complacent for our 
own good. Our purses, on the whole, have 
been well-filled; our natural resources al- 
most limitless. Our factories and our mills 
have been busy turning out the conveniences 
on which we all had learned to lean too 
heavily of recent decades. Our manner and 
our way of living has been wasteful. 

The American people are only just be- 
ginning to wake up to the dangers that con- 
front them. They do not really think that 
this war can be lost—but, let me tell you 
it may be lost unless they wake up—and soon. 

Let me remind you that a nation at war 
is the total of its population at war. A 
country fighting to retain its liberty and 
integrity is its people fighting, and the sum 
of the individual efforts of all of us—at 
home or at the front—is the strength of our 
national war effort. 

We, as a nation, have undertaken to fight 
a war. Let us now, as individuals, fight it. 
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First. Don’t be a sixth columnist. 

Second. Get out and do something to help 
your country win the war—even if it’s only 
saving tinfoil. 

Third. Buy United States Defense Savings 
bonds and stamps—which is the one vitally 
important war duty that every one of us can 
fulfill. Buy regularly and systematically, and 
to the utmost of your resources. If you can’t 
fight with bullets you can fight with bonds. 


[From the New York Times of March 25, 1942] 


SixtH CoLUMN SEEN By THE PRESIDENT—WIT- 
TINGLY OR UNWITTINGLY, IT Is SowING 
FirrtH-CoLUMN Rumors AND Dousts, HE 
ASSERTS 

(By W. H. Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, March 24.—President Roose- 
velt deplored today the existence of a sixth 
column, which, he said, was made up of 
Americans who wittingly or unwittingly 
spread the rumors and doubts devised by 
fifth columnists. 

He said that there were a great many sixth 
columnists in the United States who ‘id 
their work in the newspapers, over the radh.\, 
and at cocktail parties. If it were not for 
them, he added, the fifth column would not 
be successful because it would have no ve- 
hicle with which to distribute its poison. 


* * * * * 


The President’s press-conference remarks 
about the sixth columr were made in re- 
sponse to a request for comment on a speech 
by Col. Richard C. Patterson, Jr., New York 
State chairman of the Defense Savings staff 
and former Assistant Secretary uf Commerce, 
who said that “‘the sixth columnist takes on 
the task of spreading propaganda in every 
city, town, and village.” 


PATTERSON'S FOUR DIVISIONS 


Colone] Patterson divided the sixth col- 
umnists into these four main categories: 

Gossipers, who, in a very important and 
confidential manner, tell startling news about 
the armed forces or Government operation of 
the war, thus repeating some rumor without 
real foundation that in many cases was 
planted in their minds purposely by some 
enemy fifth columnist. 

Skeptics who spread the propaganda of 
fear. as though the war is already lost and 
our efforts to combat the enemy are futile. 

Fault finders, who, from their clubs, cafes, 
or country stores, criticize—and perhaps even 
sneer—at the deeds and decisions of the 
President of the United States or other high 
Government executives. 

The “let-George-do-it” crowd, whose mem- 


that this war will have been a good thing | bers, either from laziness or an inferiority 


' complex, want to put their share of the bur- 


den on the shoulders of others. While shout- 
ing for victory, they refuse to make any 
sacrifices to insure that victory. 

When the Preside..t endorsed Mr. Patter- 
son’s views on sixth columnists, a reporter 
asked him to amplify his statement, and the 
Chief Executive replied that it would not be 
polite since it would include a lot of people 
at the press conference. 





Policies Needed Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp a statement which 
I made in Portland, Maine, on the Ist 
of April instant, on “Policies Needed To- 
day.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Last week the hearts of the people of Maine, 
the hearts of ericans everywhere, and the 
hearts of all other believers in freedom 
throughout the world, beat with new strength 
wherever they read or heard the response of 
our Gen. Douglas MacArthur to his welcome 
to Australia. As America’s heroic defender 
of the Philippines against heavy odds, as 
America’s former Chief of Staff and a veteran 
of front-line service in the first World War; 
and as the leader of the fighting spirit of 
America on the front line today, he was re- 
sponding to a cordial welcome given him as 
he became commander of all the forces of the 
United Nations in the southwesvern Pacific. 
He said much in few words. From his state- 
ment I lift a brief quotation, so that we may 
tonight, and from now on, both as individ- 
uals and as Republicans, set our standards 
by it. He said: “I have come as a soldier in 
a great crusade of personal liberty as opposed 
to perpetual slavery. My faith in our ulti- 
mate victory is invincible, and I bring you 
tonight the unbreakable spirit of a freeman’s 
military code in support of our just cause. 

“Under its banner the freemen of the world 
are united today. There can be no compro- 
mise. We shall win or we shall die, and to 
this end I pledge you the full resources of all 
the mighty power of my country and all the 
blood of my countrymen.” 

There spoke the spirit of America at war, 
invincible, determined, and expressive of com- 
plete unity and dedication to our cause. He 
stated the essence of our cause. We are fight- 
ing for the very cause for which our fore- 
fathers created our Nation—the God-given 
freedom of man. We are fighting for a fair 
and just opportunity for the individual citi- 
zen in civilized society still to be the free- 
man that God made him. It is the “great 
crusade of personal liberty as opposed to per- 
petual slavery.” 

Our course is thus made clear. 

It is a new form of the Declaration that on 
July 4, 1776, rang from the liberty bell in 
Philadelphia. It is the freeman’s creed for 
which we fight: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creater with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
* * * And for the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

Let us as individuals, let us as a party, 
steep ourselves in that faith until it hbe- 
comes aS much a part of our lives as it was 
a part of the lives of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and as it is a part 
of the life of Douglas MacArthur today. 
Heroism and courage at its best, in battle or 
in civil life, is generally an expression of 
depth of conviction. If we believe in a 
cause to the very depths of our being we 
will do whatever is needed, even to the giv- 
ing of life itself, to uphold that belief. 
Douglas MacArthur sounds the bugle call on 
the firing line. It is for us to forget all else, 
to do our part to support him and to sup- 
port, without flinching, hesitation, or reser- 
vation, our Presidential Commander in Chief 
and the fight for our cause on every front, 
abroad and at home, in this “great crusade 
of personal liberty as opposed to perpetual 
slavery.” The crusade is greater than any 
of the crusaders and it shall not fail. Mac- 
Arthur, we like your style. MacArthur, as 
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we say on the Maine coast, “We like the cut 
of your jib.” MacArthur, we are with you 
in your fighting crusade for freedom. Mac- 
Arthur, we know you will do your part; we 
pledge you we will do ours. 


OUR DUTY IN THE WAR 


To win this war it is the duty of all per- 
sons, groups, and parties, and of all nations 
ef the United Nations, to subordinate volun- 
tarily their respective advantages to whatever 
action will best serve the whole. 

The Republican Party was born in and of 
that tremendous internal crisis in the life 
of this Nation when it was necessary to sub- 
ordinate every other thought and feeling to 
the cause of saving the Union. The Republi- 
can Party ha the chance and the duty to 
set a similar example now. The great, quiet, 
humble man who led the Republican Party 
and this Nation through the War of the 
Rebellion was not only a man of deep feel- 
ing and understanding, but also one who, 
better than anyone else we know, has been 
able to express a high purpose with suitable 
simplicity and unmistakable clearness. 

In 1862, when Horace Greeley wrote an edi- 
torial in the New York Tribune raising doubt 
as to the clearness and singleness of the pur- 
pose of President Abraham Lincoln toward 
the war then in progress, Lincoln replied in a 
famous letter which has set the pattern for 
any statement seeking to emphasize single- 
ness and clearness of purpose. I have para- 
phrased that letter and used its pattern 
closely in de¢laring a policy as to the present 
war, not only for Republicans, but for Demo- 
crats, independents, employees, employers, 

farmers, and all other American men and 
women of every race, condition, and creed. 
It is as follows: 


PARAPHRASE OF LINCOLN’S LETTER TO GREELEY 


As to the policy we are pursuing we must 
not leave anyone in doubt. 

We would win the war. We would win it 
completely and in the shortest way. The 
sooner it is won the greater will be the op- 
portunity of America and of all humanity to 
resume the forward course of civilization. 

If there be those who would not win the 
war unless they could at the same time save 
the New Deal, we do not agree with them. If 
there be those who would not win the war 
unless they cculd at the same time destroy 
the New Deal, we do not agree with them. 
Our paramount object in this struggle is to 
win the war and save the freedom of America 
and is not either to save or to destroy the 
New Deal. 

If we could win the war without destroying 
the New Deal, we would do it; and if we could 
win the war by destroying the New Deal, we 
would do it; and if we could win the war by 
destroying parts of the New Deal and saving 
other parts of the New Deal, we would also do 
that. What we do about the New Deal we 
do because we believe it helps to win the 
war, and what we forebear we forebear be- 
cause we do not believe it would help to win 
the war. We shall do less whenever we shall 
believe what we are doing hurts the cause of 
the United Nations in the war, and we shall 
do more whenever we shall believe doing more 
will help the cause of the United Nations in 
the war. We shall try to correct errors when 
shown to be errors, and we shall adopt new 
views as fast as they shall appear to be true 
views. 

We have here stated cur purpose according 
to cur view of our duty, and we intend no 
modification of our oft-expressed wish that 
all men everywhere shall be free, and that we 
in America shall return speedily to the en- 
joyment of a free and representative govern- 
ment, deriving its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. 

A LOOK BEYOND THE WAR 


With our minds cleared by this application 
of Lincoln’s formula, our course in the imme- 
diate future must be solely that which will 


help us win the war most completely and in 
the shortest way. I will, therefore, at the 
conclusion of my statement suggest some 
steps leading to that end. Before doing so, 
however. it is both prudent and necessary 
that we look beyond the war. 

We, who are not on the firing line, owe 
it to those who are on the firing line to make 
sure that they will not return to find their 
heroic services to have been in vain. We 
cannot ask them on the firing line to study 
the problems of peace. Yet the problems of 
modern peace, out of which sprang this war, 
are as difficult, as great, and as hazardous as 
those of the war itself. There can be no sure 
or easy solution of them. We should, there- 
fore, prepare and plan ahead for them as 
best we can, just as someone must prepare 
and plan ahead for each battle of the war. 
Successful handling of the problems of peace 
is as important to America as the winning 
of any battle of the war. 

It is well fox us to see, at least the broad 
outlines of our course after the war, so that 
all of us, in the war, may have the added 
inspiration and determination that comes 
from a conviction that that for which we 
are fighting is well worth the efforts and 
the sacrifices we make to win. 

Americans have the habit of looking for- 
ward with unshakable confidence to an end- 
less future of ever improving conditions for 
which we cheerfully work. That is a good 
habit. We are determined not only to avoid 
the perpetual slavery of a totalitarian state, 
but also to continue to develop, through 
intelligent and thoughtful cooperation, an 
ever increasiny opportunity for the growth 
of individual character and for the enjoy- 
ment of well earned happiness and inde- 
pendence that is the goal of freemen. This 
is a natural faith for those who believe in 
the divine purpose of the universe and in 
the progress of man onward and upward 
forever. 

In. America we have tasted freedom for 
generations. There is no need for this free- 
dom to end now. What a tragic heritage 
that would be to leave to our children— 
America without freedom! Let it never be 
said that we let freedom die. “We shall be 
free or we shall die!” is the creed of this 
great crusade of personal liberty as opposed 
to perpetual slavery. Freedom is a condition 
that lives long, if kept strong, if well guarded, 
and if kept up to the changing needs of the 
time. The free Swiss for 650 years, in spite 
of extraordinarily difficult surroundings, have 
followed the principle that the personality of 
every citizen must be respected. This princi- 
ple is eternal, and lasting peace will come 
only when its acceptance is universal. 

We have in America the world’s greatest 
opportunity for further development of in- 
dividual initiative and character. Our eco- 
nomic horizon, even now, is bright with the 
sunrise of a new day. If America, and the 
world, can but have peace and the oppor- 
tunity to develop freely the wealth that is 
available to its inventive genius, initiative, 
and skilled workmanship, the coming genera- 
tion can enjoy a richer and a happier span 
of life than any yet known to man. After 
the war, to advance, or even to regain, the 
American, and the world’s standard of living 
will cail for tremendous new wealth. It is 
not necessary to seek to gain this wealth 
through the work of conquered nations of 
slaves, new gold mines, or free public lands. 
The prospect of unlimited economic develop- 
ment is better typified today by such exam- 
ples as the recent developments in electric 
power, automobiles, Diesel engines, chemis- 
try, soybeans, plastics, aviation, the radio, 
better health, a greater appreciation of the 
value of fair dealing among men and a deeper 
desire that the will of God be sought, and 
done, on earth. The mobilization now, as 
never before, of worid-wide knowledge, in- 
ventive genius and technical skills, through 
the translation of languages, the transporta- 
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tion of people and material, the preservation, 
distribution, and exchange of knowledge by 
wooks, magazines, letters, photographs, tele- 
grams, telephone calls, and radio, and espe- 
cially the development of great research labo- 
ratories that pool the genius of thousands of 
experts, has immeasurably multiplied the 
rate of man’s progress. it can revoiutionize 
that progress if the resulting discoveries are 
directed intelligently in the public interest. 

Following the war, there will burst upon 
the world a demand for consumers’ goods 
that will exceed anything ever imagined. 
People not only will feel this need but they 
will recall the conveniences they used to en- 
joy. There wiil be an extraordinary demand 
for everything from food and clothing to 
houses, automobiles, refrigerators, airplanes, 
personal luxuries, and items not now known. 
The demand will open the door to world-wide 
industrial recovery. The opportunity will 
be there. It will come in the midst of the 
confusing attempt to change back from paths 
of war to paths of peace. A great crisis will 
be met in choosing the fundamental policies 
to be followed. It is a crisis for which we, 
as individuals, as Republicans, and especiaily 
as Americans, must prepare ourselves in 
advance. 

The opportunity leading tn the economic 
and social enrichment of America and the 
rest of the world will call for international 
understanding based upon fair dealing and 
backed by power strong enough to prevent 
control being seized by the gangsters and 
racketeers of world affairs. Enemies of the 
freemen who fight for us and for whom we 
fight today will arise not only in totalitarian 
forms of government but in totalitarian op- 
erations in industry, agriculture, finance, and 
even labor. To meet them there must be at 
the helm of the world, or at least of this Na- 
tion, leaders who seek fairness, justice, and 
freedom and who recognize that they derive 
their own just powers from the consent cf 
the governed. 

Scientific advances in transportation by 
air and communication by radio, coupled with 
the effectiveness of international policing by 
air, will make world-wide stability more pos- 
sible than it ever has been. 

Recent hearings before the so-called Tru- 
man committee of the Senate, a special 
committee to investigate the national de- 
fense program, have touched on this point. 
Senator Ratpu O. BrewsTer, of Maine, has 
been an effective member of that committee 
since its beginning, and I have become a 
member of it within the past few weeks. 
Both of us are interested in the evidence 
presented as to the recent operations of in- 
ternational monopolies or cartels based upon 
the control of patents, scientific processes, 
and raw materials. Policies of restricted 
preduction and of increased prices if prac- 
ticed by such monopolies can _ seriousiy 
block the development of the new wealth 
that will be needed. On the other hand, with 
the encouragement of a vigorous, far-seeing, 
and constructive governmental policy dedi- 
cated to fair dealing in the public interest, 
the same men can be of immeasurable value 
to mankind. There is ample possibility of a 
life of abundance and freedom, instead of a 
life of scarcity and of regimentation, if pri- 
vate enterprise is again encouraged and its 
activities are directed into channels of public 
benefit. 

New problems will require new methods, 
but the principles of fairness and of equal 
opportunity for all, which inspired our Dec- 
laration of Independence, and for which we 
are fighting this crusade, are everlasting. 
They must not be lost sight of after winning 
the war to preserve them. 


A CRISIS AT THE END OF THE WAR 

At the end of the war a crisis will come 
in choosing the fundamental plan to meet 
the problems of peace. If, at that moment, 
the heavy, hard hand of state regimentation 
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and governmental ownership, or of private 
dictatorship, takes contro] for whatever rea- 
son it may give, we shall have won the war 
only to lose our freedom to some form of a 
totalitarian state under whatever new nume 
it may be hidden. If, on the other hand, 
America’s faith in fair individual enterprise 
and initiative guides our course and preserves 
freedom of opportunity for the small busi- 
nessman, as well as the large, and for the 
farmer, laborer, and. industrialist alike, then 
the example of a free civilization in America 
will bring to the world the greatest advance 
in standards of living and in the develop- 
ment of individual opportunity and char- 
acter that the world has known. Govern- 
mental ownership, operation, and dictation, 
or private’ uncontrolled dictatorship, rising 
to the point of the suffocation of widespread 
individual freedom, must be prevented. 
Governmental leadership, supervision, and 
helpful cooperation, for the purpose of unit- 
ing free citizens, large and small, for their 
greater common good, will be welcome. 
Neither governmental nor private dictators, 
neither slave drivers nor masters of hidcen 
power, who reign through force, fear, hate, 
or the power of money, must gain control. 
Governmental policy makers, umpires, execu- 
tives, and administrators, deriving their just 
powers from the governed, who rule through 
the free and voluntary choice of the governed, 
under a rule of law, even-handed justice and 
good faith must be supported. They in turn 
must encourage and support private enter- 
prise which itself will gain more through a 
recognition of its dependence upon wide- 
spread peace and progress, than through a 
personal control of wealth, for the products 
of which there is no market. America must 
choose no dictatorship, whatever its name. 
America must choose freedom of opportunity 
for large and small, rich and poor, for such 
is the purpose of our crusade for freedom. 

Let us prepare to meet that issue now. We 
will do well to direct our thinking toward 
that crisis. It is in keeping with the history 
and the destiny of the Republican Party, as 
a party of freedom, to guide its immediate 
steps toward winning the war and at the 
same time guide its ultimate course by the 
stars of opportunity leading to higher stand- 
ards of living. 


AN IMMEDIATE COURSE FOR THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY 


The test of the Republican Party today is 
the degree to which it earns and deserves 
public confidence. I mean confidence in it 
not only as a minority party but also as a 
majority party capable of leading the Nation 
in this crisis and to progress beyond. 

The first issue is the war. If the Republi- 
can Party is worthy to be a party at all, it 
must dedicate itself without reservation to 
winning the war. Here and now I make that 
personal dedication of my own efforts and I 
urge that dedication upon my party every- 
where. This means rising, every day, above 
every personal or partisan consideration to 
the highest possible point of public service. 
It means supporting the military, naval, and 
air forces with a standard of governmental 
performance worthy of the high standard set 
by the men who are fighting for America on 
land, at sea, and in the air. It means sup- 
porting the President and helping him to win 
the war. It means action by the Congress 
in its coordinate capacity, not hesitating to 
criticize where criticism is needed, but doing 
it always with constructive purpose and 
effort. It means uninterrupted production 
of war equipment and supplies. It means 
willingness in our war industries to settle 
every controyersy, or to agree to its defer- 
ment, without interrupting production. It 
calls for the utmost fairness and for con- 
structive leadership on the part of every 
agency of Government. It is binding equally 
upon the employer and the employee. It 
implies a willingness, voluntarily expressed, 


to work whatever number of hours are neces- 
sary to give America whatever production it 
needs to win the war. It means the payment 
and acceptance of such wages as are fair to 
all concerned, even though determined by 
arbitration. It means a willingness on the 
part of the employer to forego every exces- 
sive profit. It means a willingness on the 
part of everyone to be patient, tolerant, and 
helpful with a deep faith in the patriotism 
and loyalty of his fellow Americans while 
they are trying to do the same thing. It 
leaves no room for rackets of any kind. 

The hearts of the American workers, em- 
ployers, and farmers alike are in the right 
places. It is only a question of finding ways 
in which to cooperate with each other while 
seeking no unfair advantage over anyone. It 
means sound homes, teamwork in industry, 
a united nation, with everyone doing his best, 
regardless of the credit he may or may not 
receive for it. The duty of the Republican 
Party is to support such policies and in doing 
so to forget itself so thoroughly that it will 
be known by its good works even more than 
by its name. 

The war, however, cannot be won on the 
fields of battle and of production alone. We 
must also win our critical battle, already un- 
der way, against inflation. This means effec- 
tive control not only over prices of products 
and over profits but also, at least indirectly, 
over wages and salaries through control of 
the cost of living. It means the payment of 
heavier and more widespread taxes, distrib- 
uted with the greatest possible fairness. It 
means the purchase of war securities out of 
personal spending money and personal sav- 
ings. It means the stopping of governmental 
waste and nonessential expenditures, not 
only in the civilian program but in the war 
program. Wasting taxes is like paying them 
to the enemy, and it must be stopped. It is 
the duty of the Republican Party to fight 
inflation. 

Our two-party system is a fundamental ele- 
ment of our strength, in peace or war. This 
is a government of all the people, not a gov- 
ernment of the majority. There always 
should be a minority and the rights of the 
minority shall be respected. It is also a 
healthy thing for the minority, from time to 
time, to become the majority. It will come 
to power with its spirit strengthened and 
chastened by adversity. It is better fitted 
thereby: to lead the Nation, along highways 
of better administration, to new goals it has 
discovered. 

These are times that try men’s souls. Let 
us, the Republicans of today, rise to the des- 
tiny that can be ours. Let us be worthy of 
those who have gone before, of those who are 
now fighting at the front, and of those who 
are to come. Let us be soldiers, worthy of a 
part in the great crusade. “There can be no 
compromise. We shall win or we shall die.” 
We are the masters of our fate—the captains 
of our souls—for this is our motto: “In God 
is our trust.” 





Address at Annual Banquet, Order of 
Ahepa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address delivered by Mr. Van A. Nomikos, 
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supreme president of the Order of Ahepa, 
at the annual congressional banquet of 
that organization held recently at the 
Mayflower Hotel. 

The address is not only interesting but 
clearly sets forth the high purposes of 
this American fraternity, the members of 
which, like all other Americans, gre so 
much concerned with the tremendous 
problems confronting our country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Your Grace, Your Excel- 
lencies, Mr. Attorney General, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, were I so pre- 


‘sumptuous as to impose upon you at this 


time even the semblance of a speech, how- 
ever brief, wise, or eloquent it might be, I 
would not be worthy of the proud honor 
which is mine to represent the loyal American 
citizens who have subscribed to the creed, 
accepted the principles, and sacrificed so 
much to follow the ideals of this order. 

I rise only to extend to you the greetings 
and felicitations of your hosts, the tens of 
thousands of Ahepans and their families, 
who are today toiling on farms and in fac- 
tories and are fighting on the battle fronts for 
the defense of our country and our free, 
democratic institutions. 

Representing these devoted Americans, I 
express their thanks to those who have la- 
bored unselfishly and ungainfully to arrange 
and assure the success of this brilliant af- 
fair. I voice their appreciation for this bril- 
liant galaxy of distinguished guests who hon- 
ored this occasion with their presence, and I 
here record their everlasting gratitude to the 
Attorney General of the United States for his 
inspiring message to them and from their 
banquet hall to the entire Nation. The gos- 
pel of patriotism preached by him tonight 
will linger long in the memory of those who 
heard him. 

It is absolutely certain that, in addition to 
the invigorating patriotic impulses awakened 
in us who heard his heart-searching speech, 
everyone must revise, upward, his already 
high regard and esteem for the office of the 
Attorney General and the person who occu- 
pies it today. His thorough knowledge of 
our order, and iu. extent, type, and charac- 
ter of its activities is a revelation to me, and 
I am sure it is a revelation to all who heard 
him. 

Yes, the Order of Ahepa which started 20 
years ago as a purely patriotic organization, 
dedicated to the task of bringing the Ameri- 
can citizens of Hellenic descent wholly within 
the current of American life, and of educating 
its members in the prompt and proper exer- 
cise of their rights, duties, and privileges of 
citizenship, has found plenty to do in con- 
nection with this broad undertaking. 

To keep its members informed and en- 
lightened on the current issues vitally affect- 
ing the Nation, it has opened and maintains 
various channels for the dissemination of 
knowledge; 

To encourage those who are seeking higher 
education, it grants annuaily thousands of 
dollars in scholarships to worthy students; 

To keep the victims of misfortune from 
becoming a burden on the Government, it 
has set up a fund for their relief in emer- 
gency; 

To keep the destitute sick out of public 
hospitals, it has established and maintains a 
free sanatorium; 

To defend the country under whose flag it 
lives and labors, the Order of Ahepa has 
given thousands of its members to the fight - 
ing forces of Ame ica—some of them are 
already listed among those who paid the 
“last full measure of devotion” at Pear! Harbor 
and in other battles on land and sea; 

To keep the boys marching, the tanks roll- 
ing, and the bombers flying it has already 
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invested more than $12,000,000 in Defense 
bonds; 

To respond to the American Red Cross war 
drive call it has liberally and generously con- 
tributed, as typified by the following extract 
from the issue of March 3, 1942, of the weekly 
news bulletin of the American Red Cross: 


“GREEK-AMERICANS AID RED CROSS WAR FUND 
WITH NOVEL PROJECT 


“When Gust Keroas, restaurant proprietor 
of Detroit, Mich., and a member of the Amer- 
ican Hellenic Educational Progressive Asso- 
ciation, announced he would turn over a full 
day’s receipts from his business to the Red 
Cross war fund, he started something. He 
turned in $86.60, but what is more, 60 other 
members of the association followed suit. 
These donations added materially ta the total 
of $10,000 raised by the association in Detroit. 

“Merhbers of the association in other parts 
of the country also have made large contri- 
butions to the Red Cross war fund and the 
organization’s official publication, the Ahe- 
pan, devoted its January-February issue to 
the Red Cross.” 

We could not have been loyal American 
citizens if we had failed Greece in her dark 
hour. When the birthplace of freedom and 
democracy was ruthlessly invaded, the world 
marvelled at the brave stand of the Greeks 
and was amazed at the courege, valor, and 
sacrifice with which they fought the banded 
hordes of their would-be conquerors. 

This morning it was my very great pleasure 
to be received by the foremost Ahepan of the 
Nation, the President of the United States, 
who asked that I convey his personal greet- 
ings to cur gathering here tonight. The 
President emphasized his concern for the wel- 
fare of the Greek people, and assured me that 
our Government was vitally interested in the 
liberation of Greece from the Axis Powers. 
He was proud of the manner in which the 
members of the Ahepa arose to the demands 
of that critical situation by contributing mil- 
lions in money and in personal services for 
the relief of the war victims in Greece. 

But the heroic Greeks, like many others of 
the United Nations, have been temporarily 
overwhelmed by sheer force of numbers and 
equipment. Tonight, the fathers, mothers, 
wives, children, and countrymen of the mar- 
tyred heroes of Greece are under the yoke of 
oppression and beyond our power to help. 
Having overwhelmed them by force of arms, 
the hateful dictators now endeavor to break 
and shackle the spirit of the Greeks by force 
of hunger, exposure, and pestilence. In spite 
of these brutal atrocities, the will of the 
Greeks to live for a liberated Greece remains 
steadfast, amid rags, sickness, and utter want. 
They symbolize the spirit in which their 
brave soldiers fought and died. I am certain 
that all of us remember and appreciate their 
valiant sacrifices, that our sympathies go out 
to these people in their suffering and that we 
will not spare doing everything which is 
necessary and proper to help them live and 
be strong—to rise, in their might, when the 
clock of Allied victories strike the hour of de- 
liverence. 


Thanksgiving Day Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous corsent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter I 
have received from Mr. H. S. J. Sickel 





February 23, 1942, relative to the much- 
disputed question of the date of Thanks- 
giving. Mr. Sickel has written exten- 
sively on this subject, and I ask that his 
comments be considered as an expression 
of his individual point of view. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
February 23, 1942. 
Hon. James J. Davis, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

De. r Senator: I thank you for giving me 
the privilege of addressing you this letter on 
the subject of Thanksgiving and the recent 
congressional action fixing it for the fourth 
Thursday in November, which is an error, 
instead of the last Thursday in November, 
which is the correct date, traditionally, his- 
torically, and according to the calendar. 

I am writing you with the thought and 
suggestion that the thought of Thanksgiving 
in this country is evidently far deeper and 
more significant, possibly sacredly so, than 
the average citizen and possibly the average 
Member of Congress realizes. I can defi- 
nitely state, Thanksgiving is not an insig- 
nificant event. It has a beautiful philos- 
ophy and meaning, and it has a definite and 
most interesting history and with that, a day 
and definite date for observance. 

You know, as well as I do, the confusion 
that happened in this country during the 
last 2 years, when President Roosevelt arbi- 
trarily changed the date. That confusion 
was recognized by everyone, even President 
Roosevelt, and on May 20, 1941, he publicly 
declared that for the year 1941, he would pro- 
claim Thanksgiving for the third Thursday 
in November, but beginning with 1942, as far 
as he was concerned, he would return to the 
traditional date and he would proclaim 
Thanksgiving for the last Thursday in No- 
vember, which is the traditional date. 

The public had a perfect right to accept 
that statement, depend upon it, and even 
work upon it and make their plans accord- 
ingly, and those who have to make their plans 
accordingly, far in advance of the date, are 
not only numerous, but in some instances, 
quite significant, and more especially as to 
calendar manufacturers. 

Of course, I realize that the legislation as 
now adopted will not be affected by these 
criticisms with reference to 1942 or 1943, be- 
cause in those 2 years the last Thursday is 
the fourth Thursday .f November, but in 
1944 and 1945 the last Thursday of November 
would be the fifth Thursday, and unless the 
legislation is changed, as it should be, you can 
depend upon it there is going to be the same 
confusion in 1944 and 1945 as there was in 
1940 and 1941. 

Now, then, to follow up President Roose- 
velt’s public announcement and in an effort 
to comply with the wishes of the public, Con- 
gressman MICHENER,; Of Michigan, iast fall 
offered a resolution to the House of Repre- 
sentatives which is known as House Joint 
Resolution 41. That joirt resolution pro- 
vided, among other things, “that the last 
Thursday of November in each year, after 
the year 1941, be known as Thanksgiving Day, 
and it is hereby made a legal public holiday to 
all intents and purposes.” 

That resolution, as you know, was passed 
by the House. It went to the Senate. They 
amended it by striking cut the word “last” 
and substituting the word “fourth,” thereby 
changing Thanksgiving from the last Thurs- 
day in November to the fourth Thursday in 
November. I know not why they did this, 
but whatever reasoning they used, their 
amending and changing Mr. MICHENER’s reso- 
lution was a mistake and it should not have 
been made. 

In my judgment, the proper philosophy 
with reference to anything anybody under- 
takes to do is to do it correctly, and what the 
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Senate did was not correct. I do not know 
whether or not you know it, but irrespective 
of tradition, there is a very definite and sig- 
nificant reason why the last Thursday of 
November should be Thanksgiving, rather 
than the fourth Thursday, or any other date, 
and that is a calendar one. The calendar I 
have reference to is the ecclessiastical calen- 
dar which is rigidly observed by the Episcopal 
Church. To be brief on this thought, the 
last Thursday of November is the last 
date for a feast or festival prior to the 
first Sunday in Advent. As you know, this 
is always the fourth Sunday prior to Christ- 
mas. The Friday following the last Thurs- 
day in November is a fast day, and the Satur- 
day following is another religious day. 
Again, I say, when we are going to do any- 
thing, let us do it right or not at all. 

The pity of the whole performance is that 
after the Senate amended the House resolu- 
tion, the House accepted the resolution as 
amended, and Mr. MICHENER joined in this 
acceptance, thereby making two mistakes, 
namely, not sticking by his guns, and sec- 
ondly, not getting the significance of the 
difference between the last Thursday and the 
fourth Thursday. To make matters worse, 
Mr. Roosevelt approved and signed the joint 
resolution, and with that, it became a law. 
His approval of it, however, did not make it 
correct. 

I can well understand the lapse of thought 
and consideration that might be given a sub- 
ject such as this, in routine passage, because 
of the heavy bearing down on everybody's 
mind, in Congress, and the White House, with 
the innumerable and endless questions con- 
cerning the war. With this thought in mind, 
I am liberal and indulgent enough to forgive 
everybody for their laches and errors. It isa 
pity that somebody did not catch this error 
and hold fast to the fact that it was an error 
and that the resolution as originally offered 
by Mr. MIcHENER was correct and should not 
have been changed. 

Therefore, as one of your constituents, I 
hope you will take this up with Mr. MIcH- 
ENER, the Congressman from Michigan, and 
other Senators, in an effort to have a new 
and correct joint resolution introduced in 
either the House or the Senate, providing for 
the last Thursday of November as the date 
for Thanksgiving, have it passed by both the 
House and the Senate and, with tha* done, 
correct the error that has been made. 

If you will allow me to repeat and let me 
say once again that the legislation as passed 
is incorrect, discretion may have been used 
by some Members of the House and Senate, 
or even by the President, when said joint 
resolution was intreduced, considered, amend- 
ed, and finally passed, but I take that the 
purpose was to do things right and for 
Thanksgiving to be returned to its traditional 
date and with that the element of discretion 
should not have been used, and I submit it 
was irrelevant to use it. The date for 
Thanksgiving is not a discretionary date. It 
is a definite, fixed date, and has been con- 
firmed by, in, and through tradition, custom, 
practice, and history. I believe that is suffi- 
cient to warrant my statement that it is not 
discretionary or arbitrary or should discretion 
be made use of in considering the subject. 
Anything and everything in this world is 
either right or wrong. The last Thursday in 
November for Thanksgiving is right and any 
other date is wrong. 

I really regret the time that is necessary to 
be consumed by you in reading this long 
letter. It has not been easy to dictate it, and 
it has taken much time to type it, but the 
length of it is only an evidence of my con- 
victions, earnestness, and sincerity of pur- 
pose, and I am most solicitous of you, to help 
me in accomplishing the thing that I am 
striving for, and you thereby have your part 
in fixing the correct date for Thanksgiving, 
which in the philosophy of the American life 
is almost sacred. Will you do it? 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. J. SIcKEL. 








The War and the Way Ahead 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrcorp an editorial 
from the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 
of April 1, 1942, reproducing an article 
written by a young man named Thomas 
Bryant Kennedy, of Chance, Ala. The 
writer is 15 years of age. The article 
came to the attention of the editor of 
- the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, who 
was so much impressed with it, and who 
considered it so fine, so timely, and so 
challenging that he had it printed in the 
editorial columns of the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of 
April 1, 1942] 
GUEST EDITORIAL 


Lying on his stomach on the floor of his 
bedroom down in Clarke County, a 15-year- 
old Alabama boy scribbled what he thought 
of the war and the way ahead. 

The boy showed the result of his labors to 
his mother, and the mother showed it to the 
physician who officiated 15 years before at 
the birth of this same youngster. 

Yesterday the physician, Dr. K. A. Mayer, 
of Lower Peachtree, brought three lined pages 
from a school notebook to the Advertiser 
office. On those three pages were scrawled 
the thoughts of 15-year-old Thomas Bryant 
Kennedy, of Chance, Ala. Here is what 
Thomas had written: 

“We are facing a crisis. Our Nation is en- 
tangled in war. The burden of a modern 
war must be borne by the people of America. 
Every man, woman, and child must blend 
their efforts wholeheartedly toward the de- 
fense of our democracy. 

“Our democracy is not a stationary thing; 
it is a growing stimulant to the civilization 
we call our American culture. It is a series 
of ideas formulated into realities. In a re- 
cent article in Fortune magazine Davenport 
has said: ‘No matter how many airplanes 
we may produce, we can eventually defeat 
Hitler only with ideas. For ideas are the 
measure of war and peace, of efforts, and of 
civilization. That mechanized equipment 
has yet to be invented which can in the long 
run withstand them. They are the clothing 
of the immortal soul, which has struggled 
upward for no one knows how many million 
years, leaving the stones, the flints, the ar- 
rows, the muskets, the cannons, and the tanks 
strewn across forgotten battlefields.’ 

“We must realize how deep-reaching this 
struggle is going to be. We know that it will 
touch each one of us, not once but several 
times. Today, with the scarcity of numer- 
ous goods, we must save. Today any waste, 
any needless drain on our economic energy, 
hinders our power to produce, and it is in 
that power that we will ultimately win or 
lose in this great effort. That is why this 


emergency has thrown the problems of the 
consumer into the very heart of our defense 
program, The consumer must know how to 
buy, what to buy, how to use, how to save, 
and how to repair. 
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“The shortage of luxuries linked together 
with the fact that a nation at war does not 
have the liberties to which it has. become 
accustomed, will in time tend to alter our 
ways of living from a people who have more 
luxuries and privileges than any other peo- 
ple in the world, to a group reduced to actual 
necessities, increasing sacrifice, and raising 
taxes. 

“The people's attitude to the rationing of 
automobiles and tires, to the keeping of day- 
light-saving time, are trials within them- 
selves. There are many people who are will- 
ing Jo walk instead of ride, to begin their 
day’s work an hour earlier, to work a little 
longer and a little harder for every little 
increase in wages, if any. When we say peo- 
ple, we mean each of us, all the John Does 
of America. Each of us has an individual 
responsibility toward defense. What have 
you done about winning this war? In what 
condition would our country be if everybody 
had contributed as you have? 

“Is a nation capable of changing its in- 
herent customs? Will it be as loyal to de- 
mocracy in times of stress as:in times of 
peace? Americans’ reactions to this crisis 
will prove the strength or weakness of 
democracy.” 





Glider Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, April 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal of discussion about 
the training of pilots for our air force. 
The distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooxs] spoke on that subject in 
the Senate 2 or 3 days ago. A subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor has been conducting hearings 
on the use of gliders for preliminary 
training of the youth of our country in 
air navigation. I have before me a very 
interesting article entitled “Gliders for 
War,” written by Mr. Frank Paul Wisbar, 
who was a witness before our committee, 
published in the magazine Liberty. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

{From Liberty of April 11, 1942] 
GLIDERS FoR WAR 
(By Frank Paul Wisbar with Fred Allhoff) 
INCUBATORS THAT CAN HELP US HATCH THE 

WORLD'S GREATEST AIR FORCE—WILL WE USE 

THEM? 

Picture, if you will, two million American 
youngsters, most of them in their teens, all 
of them possessed of a mechanical bent, all 
of them intensely air-minded. 

Some of them have rich parents and much 
pocket money. More of them peddle papers, 
trim lawns, and wash windows to get their 
money. They spend it—a yearly average of 
$37.50 each—on model planes. 

Is young America air-minded? It has been 
for years. 

Those 2,000,000 kids buy kits, study blue- 
prints, shape balsa wood, glue tissue paper, 
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and assemble miniature planes—powered by 
rubber bands or tiny motors—that fiy. 
Annually they pour immeasurable enthu- 
siasm and $75,000,000 in cold cash into the 
hobby represented by mudel planes. 

They compete for cash and merchandise 
prizes in innumerable contests throughout 
the country. 

Those youngsters represent the greatest 
potential untapped defense reservoir in the 
country. A few years from now they will 
be young men, not boys. Most of them will 
be eager to get into the air themselves. 

Meanwhile— 

Great Britain, before she had been in the 
present war for a full year, found herself 
seriously endangered by a shortage of pilots. 
The United States today barely manages to 
turn out a pilot for every plane that rolls 
out of a factory 

When our production program is in full 
swing—unless some means is found to ex- 
pand our pilot-training system tremendous- 
ly—we will find ourselves with twice as many 
planes as pilots to fly them 

Germany, on the other hand, fighting an 
offensive war and suffering heavy losses in 
the air, today still has an inexhaustible 
supply of pilots. 

We have in America resources, great pro- 
duction capacity, ample reserves of untrained 
but air-minded manpower. Yet we run the 
danger of facing a bottleneck in pilots. 
What are we to do c.bout it? 

I think one answer is glider training. 
What is more, at this writing it looks to me 
as if our Army Air Corps were now thinking 
likewise. At any rate, last winter a school 
was established under the West Coast Air 
Corps Training Center at Twentynine Palms, 
in southern California, and there crack pilots 
are learning how to fly without motors and, 
on completing a 4-week course, are rated as 
qualified gliding instructors. This certainly 
looks like a move in the right general direc- 
tion, however little it may have to do, at 
least for the time being, with the promotion 
of gliding among youthful civilians. 

A glider is simply a motoriess plane. 
There are three types: Primary and second- 
ary training gliders and sailplanes. The 
last is simply a high-performance type of 
glider. The two-place secondary glider with 
enclosed cockpit has been found best for 
training purposes here in America. Towed 
into the air by car or winch or plane or 
shockcord, the glider rides thermal upcur- 
rents of air in order to stay aloft. These up- 
currents may be found over hill ridges, 
plowed fields, plains, congested cities, bodies 
of water, and beneath cumulus clouds. 

What has this to do with the formation 
- a great air force for the defense of Amer- 
ca? 

Germany today can draw upon approxi- 
mately 450,000 “expert glider pilots. Her 
greatest flyers—all of her actual combat 
pilots—are glider-trained. This does not 
mean that any glider pilot can step at once 
into the cockpit of a “hot” military plane. 
It does mean—as has been conclusively 
demonstrated here in America—that a mar 
who has mastered gliding can learn to solo 
& primary training ship—a motor plane— 
with as little as 20 minutes of instruction, 
and that he will be, in'the end, a better pilot 
than the flyer who has had no glider training. 

A short time ago I was called to Washing- 
ton to testify at a Senate subcommittee 
hearing on Senator Pat McCarran’s bill to 
establish a Civilian Glider Pilot Training Di- 
vision in the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion. Properly organized, glider training 
could create a vast reservoir from which 
could be drawn annually an estimated 200,000 
to 300,000 airplane pilots, mechanics, and 
technicians. 

I happen to be a German. I left Germany 
in 1938, arrived in the United States some 
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months ago, and have applied for citizenship. 
My presence in Washington came about 
through the fact that while an officer in 
the German Army between 1917 and 1927 I 
was assigned to East Prussia to observe and 
supervise the organization of glider groups. 
Between 1927 and 1938 I was a moving-pic- 
ture director and producer in Germany. One 
of the pictures I made was Rivals of the Air— 
the first full-length glider picture in movie 
history. 

Thus it chanced that I occupied a front- 
row seat while the German air force, most 
powerful in the world, was being hatched. I 
know the incubator it came from. 

Powerful as the Luftwaffe is, it can be 
outstripped here in air-minded America 
if the Government, press, and public do not 
overlook those 2,000,000 kids who each year 
spend $75,000,000 on model planes. 

Stipulations of the Versailles Treaty fol- 
lowing the last World War virtually wiped 
out motor flying as a sport for German 
youths. This did not remove their eager- 
ness to fly. They turned, naturally, to glid- 
ers. The movement did not start as any 
sinister attempt to evade the spirit of a 
treaty and create an aerial juggernaut. Not 
at all. The desire to fly is deep-seated in ad- 
venturous youth. And so, in Germany, 
youngsters who desperately wanted wings 
pitched their tents on mountain slopes. 
They banded together because it was cheaper 
and easie that way. 

Army flyers, ex-World War pilots, volun- 
teered to help these youngsters. They in- 
structed them in the elementary principles 
of flight, helped them with their problems of 
design and wing construction. 

All over Germany boys began to band to- 
gether. They flew crude, often home-made 
gliders. Later glider schools were formed in 
East Prussia, in Silesia, in Gronau. Annual 
contests soon were being sponsored at the 
Wasserkuppe. The first glider competition, 


held in 1920, was won by Wolfgang Klem- 


perer, who stayed aloft 2 minutes and 22 
seconds. The next year he made the first 
glider flight, of 13 minutes, to an agreed-upon 
destination. Then Arthur Martens soared 
for an hour to establish a new world’s record. 

To air-hungry German youth, news of 
these exploits traveled by word of mcvth. 
The press, the public, the government were 
apathetic. Young Germans, with no word 
of encouragement, no financial assistance, 
took to the air in gliders, displaying the same 
unflagging interest that has been shown here 
in America by lads who, on foot or on bicycle, 
have come from as far as Ohio to the annual 
gliding contests at Elmira, N. Y. 

Record after record was made and broken. 
In October of 1925 Ferdinand Schultz, an ob- 
scure school teacher, soared for 12 hours and 
6 minutes. 

A few years later Robert Kronfeld, one of 
Germany’s best glider pilots, climbed to 
11,000 feet on the upcurrent of a thunder- 
cloud and traveled more than 100 miles. 

Meteorologists in Germany saw gliding as 
a sport whose devotees could furnish them 
with information concerning weather con- 
ditions and wind currents; plane manutac- 
turers saw an oportunity to learn new ideas 
in wing design. Even the heavy artillery 
division of the small German Army began to 
see possibilities of obtaining from glider 
pilots a clearer picture of the wind currents 
and weather conditions through which glid- 
ers (and shells fired from heavy artillery) 
must travel. They dug into their own pock- 
ets, often enough, to help finance some 
youngster who wished to be a glider pilot. 

For all of this, glider flying in Germany 
continued to live off such crumbs as it could 
gather. Press, public, and government con- 
tinued to be apathetic and short-sighted. 
Young German glider pilots were looked 


upon as a nuisance and angrily chased by 
farmers or townfolk. 

Chased right into the arms of a man 
named Adolf Hitler. 

When the Nazi Party began to grow strong, 
it realized shrewdly that these “crazy” 
youngsters constituted the core of a poten- 
tial air force—the greatest in the world. 
Even before the Nazi Party came to power, 
it was subsidizing gliding and soaring. At 
the same time, by refusing to sponsor what 
had begun as a harmless sport, the demo- 
cratic government of Germany lost its 
chance to earn the confidence and win the 
control of a mushrooming youth movement. 

When Hitler came to power there were al- 
ready 67,000 licensed glider pilots. So Hitler, 
you see, did not inaugurate gliding in Ger- 
many. He merely took over what already 
was at hand, and organized and expanded 
it for his own purpose—war. 

Marshal Hermann Goering immediately is- 
sued to glider pilots the coveted uniforms 
of the Luftwaffe. The German Army took 
42,000 glider pilots and eventually trans- 
formed them into military pilots. And, all 
over Germany, glider clubs were drawn into 
the Nazi organizational scheme. 

A peasant boy who wanted to fly—and, in- 
cidentally, peasant boys account for Ger- 
many’s finest pilots of both gliders and motor 
planes—saw the instructor of the glider club 
in his locality. The instructor questioned 
the boy carefully, delved into his special apti- 
tude, then offered him the chance to obtain 
some instruction. If he showed talent in 
flying, in mechanics, construction, design, 
meteorology, that talent was carefully de- 
veloped. 

Reports on the boy and his club members, 
as well as full details concerning a high- 
performance sailplane being designed and 
constructed by them, were sent to a Nazi 
clearinghouse, the Central Academy at the 
Wasserkuppe. From the Central Academy, in 
return, came advice and financial subsidies. 
Thus the procedure worked all over Germany. 
Once a year at the Wasserkuppe (Germany’s 
Elmira) competitions were attended by the 
finest glider pilots from clubs throughout the 
country. Existing records were smashed. 
Student glider pilots, in turn, received licenses 
to act as instructors. 

The result of all this was the building of 
the greatest military aviation machine in the 
world. 

Today when a German boy of 14 tires of 
flying kites or model airplanes, he is imme- 
diately given glider training. Half a million 
boys each year receive it. One out of ten be- 
comes a glider pilot. Hence Germany almost 
effortlessly turns out 50,000 glider pilots a 
year; has a reservoir of potential military 
pilots that remains almost inexhaustible. 

If this country is to have adequate air 
power, it must have an adequate reservoir of 
pilots. Of all ways of learning to fiy, gliding 
and soaring are the safest and least expensive. 
Glider flying gives invaluable weather sense 
and training. Every landing is, necessarily, 
a “dead stick” landing. A project of glider 
training would soon pay for itself by cutting 
down costly crashes. It would conserve high- 
octane gasoline during primary training. 

It is time we started thinking of those 
2,000,000 youngsters and of what they will 
mean to the future safety of our country. 
Gliding and scaring would not be new in this 
country. Since 1928 Americans have estab- 
lished some excellent records, despite a late 
start. 

At Elmira, N. Y., heart of the gliding move- 
ment in the United States, Lt. Robert M. 
Stanley in 1939 soared to 17,263 feet to estab- 
lish America’s present altitude reccrd. That 
record, beaten by a German, is still a fine one. 
John Robinson in 1940 flew 290 miles in a 
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miles carrying one passenger in a two-place 
sailplane. The Russians today hold both the 
international altitude records and a distance 
record of 465 miles. 

While Elmira is ideal gliding terrain, glid- 
ing can be accomplished in any State in the 
Union. To give the movement the backing 
it needs, the all-out cooperation of the press, 
the Government, and particularly of the pub- 
lic is going to be needed. The enthusiasm 
of our youth is there, waiting only to be 
directed. 

Gliding can and should be a national con- 
cern. It is one of the most vital means of 
strengthening our war efforts that can be 
devised. Remember always that democratic 
Germany locked with indifference or annoy- 
ance upon its youthful glider pilots in the 
twenties. Today those same lads are Nazi 
Germany’s combat pilots. 

In almost every American locality where 
gliding has been done and gliding clubs have 
been formed the public has been apathetic 
at the outset Yet Government-sponsored 
gliding clubs would bring to such localities in 
every State in the Union increased prestige, 
publicity, and revenue. Sectional contests 
would spur sales. 

It is time we get busy. How can it best 
be done? First, we need to have press, public, 
and Government back courses in glider train- 
ing by supporting the bill introduced in 
Washington by Senator McCarran, a bill to 
promote national defense and preparedness 
through the creation of a vast reservoir of 
potential pilots and mechanics by establish- 
ing a Civilian Glider Pilot Training Division 
in the National Youth Administration. At 
this writing they’re saying in Washington 
that this and a similar bill affecting the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration are “shelved for 
the duration.” Hadn't we better get busy and 
get them unshelved? ‘ 

We need a simple plan, with a modest 
appropriation, whereby any boy in any village 
can apply to a nearby headquarters for di- 
rections concerning how to join the nearest 
glider club and, if he is capable, can receive 
training. A club would consist of 12 to 20 
youths, 2 of whom would pledge themselves 
to instruct at least 2 other members. In- 
structors could be trained and selected by 
the Soaring Society of America and licensed 
by the Government. 

A central training office, strong enough to 
coordinate and to administer a uniform pro- 
gram of training, cou\d be established at 
Elmira. Annual compei\tions could be held 
there, with cash prizes, gyeater than are now 
offered, for new records. Winners of sec- 
tional competitions \\uld $e entitled to com- 
pete at the annual Yimira meet, as would 
glider pilots from both our Army and Navy. 

No glider program should regiment or 
pamper our youngsters. They won’t need 
regimentation, for literally thousands of them 
today would like to learn to fly a glider. 
They don’t need pampering—expensive sail- 
planes and training courses handed to them 
on a Silver platter. 

But they do need sympathetiv help. Help 
to form clubs. Enough instructors to get 
them started. lueprints, and instructions 
concerning use of them. Assistance, for those 
who'are capable, in designing and building 
and flying their own gliders. 

They need only intelligent direction—and 
some day we may need them, thousands of 
them, in the air cbove us. 

We have neglected too long our strongest 
potential arm, these 2,000,000 kids who spend 
10 cents apiece every day in the hobby shops 
of this Nation. Now, at last, let’s get the 
action this country needs and those young- 
sters deserve. 

If we get behind them now, we'll get the 


glider, while Lieutenant Stanley flew 216 |! strongest air force the world has ever seen. 








Dry Organizations Repudiate Edward 
Page Gaston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1942, in a speech on the floor 
of the House, I called attention to the 
activities of one Edward Page Gaston, 
head of the World Prohibition Associa- 
tion, who is seeking to bring about war- 
time prohibition. 

In that speech I quoted from the New 
York Sunday News of January 18, 1942, 
a statement that Edward Gaston Page 
was assisted in his drive for national 
prohibition by over 100 reform agencies, 
including the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance, the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and the American Business Men’s. Re- 
search Foundation. Since delivery of 
that speech I have received a letter from 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., chairman of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, in 
which he states “that the Anti-Saloon 
League is not, and has never been con- 
nected with the World Prohibition Fed- 
eration (not asSociation).” A letter from 
the American Business Men’s Research 
Foundation states, “The foundation is 
in no way connected, related, ov affiliated 
with the so-called World Prohibition As- 
sociation, or with any other similar 
movement sponsored or represented by 
Edward Page Gaston. The letter ap- 
pended hereto is from the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
and also indicates the repudiation of 
Edward Page Gaston by this organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the drive for national 
prohibition, under the guise of patriot- 
ism, despite these repudiations, is grow- 
ing each day and its momentum must be 
checked and exposed by the liberal 
forces of the Nation. When prominent 
dry organizations like those referred to 
repudiate Edward Page Gaston, they 
must know something of his activities 
along the reform front. It may be an- 
other case of “My mamma done told me.” 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Evanston, Ill., March 5, 1942. 
Hon. Martin L. SWEENEx, 
The House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SWEENEY: In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 25 I note your address 
concerning Mr. Edward Page Gaston, quoting 
an article from the New York News, repre- 
senting him functioning as an officer of the 
World Prohibition Federation, a “holding cor- 
poration for such powerful dry lobby groups 
as’—naming several organizations, among 
them the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, of which I am the national president. 

This statement is to positively disavow any 
relation to Mr. Gaston or to the organization 
represented on his stationery. We have never 
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had any connection with him and he does not, 
nor never has, in any way represented this 
organization. 

Will you please be so good as to correct the 
error given such wide publicity in the Cor- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) Ipa B. Wise SmirH, 
National Presiden*. 





Strikes in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 31, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave granted me I 
am including as part of my remarks 
sozie resolutions I have received from the 
Sixth Congressional District of Okla- 
homa, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress. These _ resolutions 
come from some of the outstanding busi- 
nessmen and women of the district and 
no doubt are at least a strong indication 
of the sentiment of the average citizen. 

It will be noted that the sentiment of 
the citizens who have prepared and 
signed the resolutions I submit herewith 
emphasize the fact that they are strongly 
opposed to strikes in all defense or war- 
production industries. It wiil also be 
noted that the sponsors and signers of 
these resolutions recognize the fact that 
the modern method of highjacking, 
otherwise known as war profiteering, is 
also a grave and important factor that 
threatens not only the speeding up of 
the war-production program but the very 
life and future security of our people. 

’ The resolutions in question foliow: 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’s CLUB, 
Lawton, Okla., March 23, 1942. 
Hon. JEp JOHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIV™ JOHNSON: Resolved 
by the Lawton Business and Professional 
Women’s Club: 

We are profoundly shocked at the attitude 
of many of the labor leaders and many of 
the industrialists in permitting strikes and 
other delays in the defense work of our coun- 
try; and we deeply resent the lukewarm atti- 
tude of Members of both Houses of Congress 
in such a situation, and implore them to 
seek the passage of more drastic legislation 
to prevent further delay in the defense work 
of our country. 

We favor the abolition of the 40-hour-week 
law in defense work, and we favor the legis- 
lation which will prevent large profits from 
defense contracts. 

PAULINE ENGLISH, 
President, 
Business and Professional Club. 
Mary Pokorny, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


LAWTON, OKLA., March 16, 1942. 
Whereas the men in our armed forces are 
faithfully working, fighting, and dying at all 
hours of the day and night; aad 
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Whereas our Government continues to tol- 
erate strikes and rumors of strikes in our war 
industries and to permit such industries to 
make gross and excessive profits; and 

Whereas this condition is to us alarming 
and a disgrace to our country: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge and implore Con- 
gress to take definite and immediate action 
to accomplish all of the following, through- 
out the duration of our grave emergency, 
to-wit: 

1. Outlaw the closed shop; 

2. Suspend all union contracts governing 
hours and abolish the 40-hour week law; 

3. Suspend the right of workers to strike; 
and 

4. Make it impossible for industries en- 
gaged in war production to make excessive 
profits: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be sent to 
President Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace, 
Hon. Sam Rayburn, and each member of 
Congress from the State of Oklahoma. 

DURNALD MATHIS, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 

The above and foregoing resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Lions Club of 
Lawton, Okla., in regular meeting assembled, 
this 16th day of March 1942. 

W. J. BEcKER, 
President, Lions Club of Lawton, Okla. 

Attest: 

ORVILLE D. Pope, 
Secretary. 


THE RoTARY CLUB oF LAWTON, OKLA., 
March 18, 1942. 
To Members of the Oklahoma Delegation in 
Congress: 

The 62 members of the Lawton (Okla.) Ro- 
tary Club, in regular session Tuesday noon, 
March 17, 1942, adopted the following reso- 
lution unanimously and instructed that a 
copy be forwarded to ach Meiaber of the 
Oklahoma delegation in the Congress of the 
United States: 

“That we deplore the attitude of many of 
the labor leaders and many of the indus- 
trialists in permitting strikes and other de- 
lays in the defense work of our country; and 
we deplore the lukewarm attitude of Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress in such a 
situation, and implore them to seek passage 
of more drastic legislation to prevent further 
delay in the defense work of our country. 

“We favor the abolition of the ‘40-hour 
week Jaw in the defense work and we favor 
legislation which will prevent large profits 
from defense contracts.” 

The members are Dan E. Andrews, Howard 
Babbitt, Ray H. Babbitt, Tom G. Banks, Dr. 
George Stanley Barber, Winchell F. Barber, 
Dr. G. L. Berry, Dr. Verne E. Bowers, Charles 
E. Bledsoe, Fred A. Call, Charles M. Conwill, 
Ralph Currell, Joel E. Curtis, Guy Dale, Dr. 
Frank D. Dole, Dr. G. G. Downing, Dr. Ernest 
B. Dunlap, Louis H. Ensley, Earl W. Ethell, 
Earl D. Flickinger, Peter C. Fontaine, Edd 
Gartrell, Everett Glenn, Wyatt B. Hendrick, 
R. H. Jelley, Harold Johnson. 

Also Inkley V. Johnson, J. C. Kennedy, John 
Kennedy, Frank Kitchens, Mat Koehler, Dr. 
W. F. Lewis, Alex McQuoid, Howard Millhorn, 
Harry Miller, Dr. E. Brent Mitchell, Toby Mor- 
ris, Louis Morton, Ford Mugg, Dr. Joe H. 
Mullin, Lewis F. Oerke, Eldredge Oliver, George 
Page, Arch M. Parmenter, Henry Picek, C. E. 
Price, Ren C. Reid, Reece L. Russell, John J. 
Schott, William Schumacher, Clyde W. Shel- 
ton, Rutledge J. Snow, Clay H. Stephens, Her- 
schel F. Steddom, B. C. Swinney, John F. 
Thomas, Jr., W. S. (Bill) Thomas, I. E. Tur- 
ben, Carter Waid, Bob Weesner, Don Wilkin- 
son, and Dave Zorbis. 

(Signed) Ruttepce J. SNow, 
President. 
Carter M. Wan, 
Secretary. 
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Watters Lions CLus, 
Walters, Okia., March 25, 1942. 
Hon. Jep JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In the words of our President, 
“Lost ground can be regained but lost time— 
never.” 

With this thought in mind, our Walters 
Lions Club passed a resolution at our meet- 
ing on March 17 to go on record, as follows: 

“To oppose the 40-hour week and favor leg- 
islation to remove this law from the statutes 
for the duration of the emergency. Later, 
when normalcy has returned, this law should 
be placed in effect again. 

“To oppose strikes in defense industries 
and on defense projects and to oppose oper- 
ations of labor racketeers on these works for 
the duration. 

“To oppose excess profits in manufacture of 
vital war materials and in vital defense in- 
dustries since we believe that since we are 
asking labor for concessions during this 
emergency that it is only fair for capital to 
meet the situation half way.” 

It is our wish to see a speeding up of activ- 
ity in every way possible and instruct you, as 
our Representative, to work on all legislation 
that will be a means to this end. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTERS LIONS CLUB, 
J. W. Hott, President. 
Bup LONGUEVILLE, Secretary. 


The Japanese Problem in New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have been quite interested in the 
proposal advanced by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] with re- 
spect to the question of citizenship of 
American-born Japanese. 

Justice Zinn, of the New Mexico Su- 
preme Court, in a recent address, made a 
real contribution to this problem from a 
legal and social viewpoint. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent to place this very 
able address of Justice A. L. Zinn of the 
New Mexico Supreme Court delivered be- 
fore the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution of New Mexico, in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, where it will be avail- 
able to the committee studying the 
Stewart bill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

There is one problem which I believe ought 
to concern the people of New Mexico. Much 
has recently been said and written about col- 
onizing New Mexico with Japanese who are 
leaving California and other Pacific Coast 
States. The consensus of opinion generally 
throughout the State seems to be that they 
are not wanted. If they are not wanted, it 
becomes the duty of our officials to keep them 


out, if this can be legally done. I do not refer 
to those Japanese who are placed in concen- 
tration camps. They are already here. I re- 
fer to the Japanese who may attempt to 
colonize upon our land 

The alien Japanese who would attempt to 
colonize is no problem. We adopted an 





amendment to our constitution in the year 
of 1921 which reads as follows: 

“Until otherwise provided by law, no alien 
ineligible to citizenship under the laws of the 
United States, or corporation, copartnership, 
or association, a majority of the stock or in- 
terest in which is owned or held by such 
aliens, shall acquire title, leasehold, or other 
interest in or to real estate in New Mexico.” 

In our own constitution we have the pro- 
tection against alien Japanese who would et- 
tempt to colonize upon lands within our 
State. In the American-born Japanese, how- 
ever, we find a problem and probable menace. 

The exploiters of cheap labor in California 
during the preceding century brought thou- 
sands of Japanese into that State. They 
have become a problem in California. If per- 
mitted to colonize in our State, they will 
become a greater problem and greater men- 
ace. Our State is large in area and sparsely 
settled. 

At the present time the law seems to be 
that the children and grandchildren of alien 
Japanese, when born in the United States, 
are American citizens. 

However, law is a living, growing, and 
changing philosophy. The courts often 
change their views in the light of proper 
reasoning. The highest court of our Nation 
has often reversed itself. It may do so again. 
Unquestionably, we would have to go to the 
courts to stop colonization by the Japanese. 
I believe within the law we can find the aid 
we des:re,. 

Citizenship is essentially a political idea 
and belongs to the sphere of public law and 
not the common law, as pointed out by Chief 
Justice Fuller and concurred in by Justice 
Harlan in the Wong Kim Ark case. Before 
the Revolution the general view was that 
natives, or natural-born citizens, are those 
born in the country, of parents who are 
citizens. Those children naturally follow the 
condition of their fathers and succeed to all 
their rights. Each citizen, on entering into 
society, reserved to his children the right of 
becoming members of it. The country of 
the fathers generally was, therefore, that of 
the children. However, we have from the 
day of the Declaration of Independence to 
this day maintained the general right of ex- 
patriation. 

Expatriation includes not simply the leav- 
ing of one’s native country but also becom- 
ing naturalized in the country adopted as a 
future residence. The emigration which the 
United States has encouraged was that of 
those who could become incorporate with its 
people, make its flag their own, and aid in 
the accomplishment of a common destiny. 
We never asked or encouraged the Japanese 
in such a venture and they do not seem to 
desire it. 

Our naturalization laws in themselves 
clearly show that the fact of birth, under 
circumstances implying alien subjection, 
established of itself no right of citizenship. 

In other words, by the terms of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1866, all persons born in the 
United tSates, and not owing allegiance to 
any foreign power, are citizens. The law 
contemplates a single and not a double 
allegiance. A double allegiance in the sense 
of doub’e nationality has no place in our 
law. The existence of a man with two 
countrie; is not recognized. A single alle- 
giance ‘o our land and our laws is required 
of citizens. 

If my son enlists in the Royal Air Force 
and swears allegiance to the King of Eng- 
land, he forfeits his citizenship. If this be 
true of our American boys, born in the 
United States, with a background antedat- 
ing at ieast the Civil War, then what about 
the American-born Japanese who holds alle- 
giance to the Emperor of Japan? 

Our highest court has said that the four- 


of citizenship, and two sources only—birth 
and naturalization. 





| teenth amendment contemplates two sources | 
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be citizens are “all persons born or natu- 
ralized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof.” The evident 
meaning of these last words is not merely 
subject in some respect or degree to the 
jurisdiction of the United States but com- 
pletely snbject to their political jurisdic- 
tion and owing them direct and immediate 
allegiance. 

To be completely subject to the political 
jurisdiction of the United States is tc be in 
no respect or degree subject to the political 
jurisdiction of any other government. As I 
understand the situation to be American- 
born children of Japanese aliens are forbidden 
by the Japanese system of goverrment, as 
well as by its positive laws, from acquiring 
another citizenship by the laws of the coun- 
try into which they come except through a 
process which is devious and dishonest. They 
mvst necessarily remain subject to the same 
sovereignty as their parents, and cannot, in 
the nature of things, be, any more then their 
parents, completely subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Japan even if permitted expatriation. 
The whole process is absurd. 

The subjects of the Emperor of Japan, with 
its history of thousands of years, and its un- 
broken continuity in belief, traditions, and 
government, are bound to the Emperor by 
every conception of duty and by every prin- 
ciple of their religion. The worship of the 
Emperor as the direct descendant of the 
Sun Goddess, and as lord of all, seems to be 
the first and greatest commandment. How, 
then, can an honest concession be made by 
Japan in the direction of admitting the rights 
of expatriation of her children in any sense 
or of permitting them to forswear allegiance 
to the Emperor and swearing allegiance to 
the Constitution of the United States? 

Such Japanese, as I view it, though born in 
the United States, still remain pilgrims and 
sojourners as their fathers were. Their 
fathers have not been allowed by our laws 
to acquire our nationality. 

I believe the courts would hold that chil- 
dren born in the United States, though pre- 
sumptively citizens, yet when born of aliens 
whose residence was merely temporary, either 
in fact or in point of law, and who must of 
necessity hold allegiance to a foreign power, 
are not citizens. “Born in the United States 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof” and 
“naturalized in the United States and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof” must mean born 
or naturalized under such circumstances as to 
be completely citizens of the United States 
and not subject to any foreign power under 
any circumstances or conditions. 

The presence within our State of large 
numbers of Japanese laborers and farmers of 
a distinct race and religion, remaining 
strangers in the land, residing apart by them- 
selves in colonies, tenaciously adhering to 
the customs and usages of their own country, 
unfamiliar with our institutions, and ap- 
parently incapable of assimilating with our 
people, would endanger good order and be 
irjurious to the public interest. 

I refuse to admit that the children of per- 
sons so situated become citizens by the acci- 
dent of birth. The fourteenth amendment 
does operate to confer citizenship by birth 
upon children born in the United States of 
parents permanently located therein and who 
might themselves become citizens. On the 
other hand, does it arbitrarily make citizens 
of children born in the United States of 
parents who, according to the will of their 
native government and of this Government, 
are and must remain aliens? I question that. 

I believe that if an attempt be made to 
colonize the Japanese within our midst, that 
then the State of New Mexico through proper 
legal steps should take action to prevent it. 
I believe that the case should be carried to 
the United Stutes Supreme Cou.'t to secure a 
review and modification of the decision in the 
Worg Kim Ark case. This is not an impos- 


The persons declared to |! sible task. The reasoning of Chief Justice 
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Fuller, concurred in by Justice Harlan, in 
that case seems to me to be the true rule, and 
our high court might be persuaded to accept 
it It is worth the effort. We should insist 
upon a recognition of the rule of single alle- 
giance. This rule. if adopted, would of itself 
automatically eliminate many American-born 
Japanese from citizenship. 

New Mexico does not want or need cheap 
labor either for industrial or agriculiural 
operations. Our State is not an industrial 
State, nor primarily an agricultural State in 
the sense that intensive cultivation is 
requisite to production. Our hope, happi- 
ness, and contentment is found in our broad 
ranges, high mountains, and fertile valleys. 
We do not pride ourselves on the number of 
stalks of celery we raise per acre, but rather 
on our white-faced steers, our fat lambs, and 
the wheat and corn we produce. No Japs are 
necessary to our economy. 

We have no spinning looms, textile mills, 
canning factories, or other industries requir- 
ing Japanese, who are willing to labor from 
sunrise to sunset for a mere subsistence 

Let us keep New Mexico as the State where 
America can find elbow room away from the 
maddening crowd, where our beloved cities 
are naturally air conditioned, where people 
can ride the cayuse, mustang, and fantail 
when their tires are gone and be happy 

Let us keep it as our home on the range, 
where we can glory in the sun rising over the 
Gangre de Cristo Mountains and setting in 
the Jemez Mountains with colors that not 
even our best artists can reproduce. We have 
our own rising sun, and do not want any 
from the land of Nippon, which we soon hope 
will be the land of the setting sun. 

We love our rodeos, fairs, fiestas, and cere- 
monials. They are typical of New Mexico. 
They are of us, and we are of them. Let us 
keep it that way and keep the Japs out. 





Reminder of Religious Obligations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
Easter Sunday Rev. Albert Rhett Stuart, 
D. D., the rector of St. Michael’s Church, 
Charleston, S. C., reminded us of our 
religious obligations. I ask permission 
to have his statement placed in the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

The rector would like to call to the at- 
tention of the congregation these remarks 
made by an English clergyman in his church 
at Bournemouth, England: 

“We have been a pleasure-loving people, 
dishonoring God’s day, picnicking and bath- 
ing—now the seashores are barred; no picnics, 
no bathing. 

“We have preferred motor, travel to church 
going—now there is a shortage of motor fuel. 

“We have ignored the ringing of the church 
bells calling us to worship—now the bells 
cannot ring except to warn of invasion. 

“We have left the churches half empty when 
they should have been filled with worship- 
pers—now they are in ruins. 

“We would not listen to the way of peace— 
now we are forced to listen to the way of 
war. 





“The money we would not give to the Lord’s 
work—now is taken from us in taxes and 
higher prices. 

“The food for which we forgot to say 
‘thanks’—now is unobtainable. 

“The service we refused to give to God— 
now is conscripted for the country. 

“Lives we refused to live under God’s con- 
trol—now are under the nation’s control. 

“Nights we would not spend in ‘watching 
unto prayer’—now are spent in anxious air- 
raid precautions. 

“The evils of modernism we would not 
fight—now, see what Germany, the seat of 
this teaching, has produced.” 





Another Administration Purge Is On 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, taking 
advantage of the war, New Deal politi- 
cians have started a smear campaign to 
defeat every Senator or Congressman 
who ventures to criticize, however ridic- 
ulous or wasteful, any administration 
policy, even though it interferes with ou 
national defense. . 

Because, prior to December 7, I in- 
sisted that we first prepare ourselves for 
national defense, get ready for whatever 
might come, before engaging in a war, 
and because since Pearl Harbor I have 
insisted that this administration throw 
into the discard all nonessential policies 
and settle down to an all-out program 
of production and to the business of win- 
ning the war, the New Deal has been on 
an active hunt for a candidate to defeat 
me and for the means of accomplishing 
that purpose. 

Using Walter Winchell, whom the 
President saved from active service with 
the Navy, and other propagandists, the 
administration has started a smear cam- 
paign to defeat me. 

This is nothing new for the adminis- 
tration, and sincere, patriotic citizens 
have, by members of this administration, 
been branded as pro-Nazi, as furnishing 
propaganda to Hitler and his allies: 

First. Because they—and this includes 
the greater part of the press of the coun- 
try, Members of Congress, and citizens 
generally—demanded that fan dancers, 
actors, and those engaged in social and 
entertainment activities be removed from 
the civilian defense organization. 

Second. Because the House, acting 
upon information furnished by its Ap- 
propriation Committee, insisted that one 
Cowley and others who were connected 
with so-called front organizations, con- 
trolled by Communists, be removed from 
the Federal pay roll. 

Third. Because MartTIN Diss called at- 
tention to the fact that 35 staff members 
of the Board of Economic Warfare, one 
function of which is the planning of our 
national economy after the war, had af- 
filiations with front organizations of the 
Communist Party and that one Maurice 
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Parmelee, a $5,600 economist for the 
Board, was a professional nudist. Vice 
President WALLACE, ex officio Chairman 
of the Board, heading the organization 
which employed Parmelee, charged Dres’ 
statement would have been less damag- 
ing to war morale “if Mr. Digs were on 
the Hitler pay roll.” Dzres answered by 
telling Wa.uace to discharge employees 
of that kind. 

Fourth. When later an ardent admin- 
istration supporter, a member of the 
Dies committee, Jerry Vooruts, told the 
House that C. Hartley Gratton, another 
high-salaried member of the Board, 
wrote a foreword to the so-called German 
White Paper issued by Hitler in defense 
of his invasion of Poland, William D. 
Hassett, Presidential secretary, charged 
that Dies was providing grist for the Nazi 
propaganda mill. 

Fifth. Again, and this time through a 
special prosecutor of the Department of 
Justice, at Washington, it has turned its 
guns on me. He was informed by me 
through remarks I made in the House 
weeks ago of the speeches which I have 
been sending out, but he waited until 
last Thursday to call before a grand jury 
one of my secretaries, evidently in an 
effort to smear me. She could not give 
him any information the press could not 
get by a phone call. 

Recently I sent out a speech entitled 
“Don’t Haul Down the Stars and Stripes.” 
Those remarks were a combination of two 
speeches I made on the floor of the 
House on January 27 and January 30 last. 
They were in answer to an effort by two 
organizations which are spending thou- 
sands of dollars to induce the American 
People to repudiate our Declaration of 
Independence, adopted in 1776, and to 
substitute in lieu thereof a declaration of 
interdependence by certain world nations 
and to become a member of the United 
States of the World. One of these or- 
ganizations asked that Congress on the 
30th day of January last give the Presi- 
dent, as a birthday present, $100,000,000 
to form a United Nations of the World— 
of which we would be but one—subjecting 
us in the end to the rule over our domes- 
tic and foreign affairs by a majority of 
the nations in the union. 

That organization also asked that Con- 
gress appropriate $1,000,000,000, to be 
given to those who, at the request of the 
President, would head the proposed 
United Nations of the World. 

I have sent out, or, if they have not 
already all been mailed, I propose to send 
out, more than 100,000 copies of those 
speeches, and, until my supply is ex- 
hausted, anyone desiring a copy will be 
sent one upon request. 

If the New Deal spokesmen and those 
who are playing partisan politics by en- 
deavoring to smear everyone who does 
not agree with their wasteful spending 
and with their boondoggling will just get 
down to earth and admit what they well 
know, that is, that they have no mo- 
nopoly of patrioticm; quit their waste- 
ful spending and their efforts to aid their 
political fortunes by hooking their cam- 
paigns to the war issue; quit their name 
calling and devote themselves, with sin- 
gleness of purpose, wholeheartedly to- 
ward the winning of the war, we will, as 
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a nation, make real progress toward 
that end. 

Their present smear campaign merely 
disseminates misinformation, lays them 
open to the charge of disunity which 
they make against others, saps public 
confidence, and intimidates no one who 
thinks more of his country than he does 
of his own political success. They may 
frighten the timid; they but add to the 
determination of those who would pre- 
serve our Government and who do not 
intend that this war shall see the end of 
our freedom or of our form of govern- 
ment. 





Wheat Quota Referendum 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, by vir- 
tue of the authority vested in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, a refer- 
endum on marketing quotas for wheat is 
to be held throughout the wheat-grow- 
ing sections of the United States on May 
2, 1942. 

The wheat farmers of the country are 
divided as to the advisability of wheat- 
marketing quotas under this law. This 
referendum election is presumed to make 
it possible for the wheat growers of the 
country to vote for or against A. A. A. 
regulation and marketing wheat quotas. 

Whether or not this referendum ex- 
presses the sentiment of the wheat farm- 
ers depends entirely upon the manner in 
which the referendum is conducted and 
the number of wheat-growing farmers 
who participate in the election. 

Many of these farmers, residing in the 
congressional district which I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress, have 
written to me concerning this approach- 
ing referendum. They have asked many 
questions as to how the election is to be 
conducted. 

On March 26 I addressed a letter to 
the Director, Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, Department of Agriculture, as 
follows: 

MarcH 26, 1942. 
DIREcTOR, AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: There is much discussion in my 
congressional district concerning the ap- 
proaching wheat referendum. 

A number of questions are being asked 
of me and in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding and, because you can an- 
swer these questions precisely, accurately, and 
without research, I shall appreciate it very 
much if you will give me the answers to 
the following questions: 

1. How will the wheat referendum vote be 
conducted on May 2, 1942? 

2. Who will be eligible to vote? 

3. Will the vote be on the wheat acreage 
already planted? 

4. Who will compose the election board and 
the election officials? 





Thanking you for your usual prompt ccn- 
sideration, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Eart C, MICHENER, 
Member of Congress. 


Iam in receipt of a reply to that letter, 

which is as follows: 
UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1942. 
Hon. Eart C. MICHENER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. MicHENeER: Ths is in reply to your 
letter of March 26 in which you request in- 
formation concerning marketing quotas. 

The wheat referendum to be held May 2, 
1942, will be conducted by secret ballot in a 
fair and impartial manner. County commit- 
tees designate at least one polling place in 
each community or neighborhood. Notices of 
the referendum are posted well in advance of 
the date on which the referendum is to be 
held and contain information with respect to 
the time and place for balloting and eligi- 
bility to vote. 

Any farmer engaged in the production of 
wheat for harvest in 1942 on a farm on which 
the normal production of the acreage planted 
to wheat of the current crop is 200 bushels 
or more, and on which the acreage planted to 
wheat is in excess of 15 acres, who is entitled 
to share in the proceeds of the 1942 wheat 
crop as owner, tenant, or sharecropper shall 
be eligible to vote in the wheat marketing 
quota referendum on May 2, regardless of 
whether or not he is participating in the farm 
program. Farmers producing less than 15 
acres of wheat are not affected by marketing 
quotas and will be able to obtain marketing 
cards in their respective county Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency offices and market all 
their wheat without penalty. Therefore they 
are not considered eligible to vote in the 
referendum. 

The wheat marketing quota referendum 
will apply to the wheat p!anted for harvest in 
1942 and will be in effect for the 1942-43 mar- 
keting year, beginning July 1, 1942, and end- 
ing June 30, 1943. 

The community referendum committee 
consists of three members and one alternate 
selected by the county agricultural conserva- 
tion committee from among the farmers who 
reside in the community and who are eligible 
to vote in the referendum. The regulations 
do not require that such farmers be coopera- 
tors in the farm programs. 

We are enclosing a copy of the regulations 
governing the holding of referenda on mar- 
keting quotas issued by the Secretary. 

We appreciate your interest in this matter, 
and if we can be of any further assistance, 
please feel free to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep S. WALLACE, 
Chief, Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 


The regulations governing the hold- 
ing of referenda on marketing quotas, 
refeired to in the above letter, are too 
extensive to be here included. These 
regulations bear date of October 31, 
1941, Form MQ-650, and may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Agri- 
culture by those interested. 

Since completion of the above corre- 
spondence, I have been asked what ad- 
vance notice of election is given to 
wheat growers in the several counties. 
I am advised by the Department of 
Agriculture that, in addition to news- 
paper publicity and public notices dis- 
played throughout each county preced- 
ing the election, all wheat farmers, hav- 
ing an allotment of 15 acres or more 
under the A. A. A. program, receive spe- 
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cial notice throug: the mail as to the 
date and place of the referendum. 
Those having an allotment of less than 
15 acres do not come within the wheat 
program, cannot vote in the referendum, 
and, therefore, are not entitled to, and 
do not receive, this special notice, ac- 
cording to the advice which I have 
received from the Department. 

However, if a farmer does not have 
an allotment of 15 acres of wheat, but 
has planted more than 15 acres, he 
would, of course, be subject to the pen- 
alty under the law. Being so subject, 
he wouid be affected by the law; and, 1 
am advised, would, therefore, be entitled 
to vote in the referendum. 

This is a most important matter and 
should be remembered by all of those 
who have planted more than 15 acres cf 
wheat and have not received notice of 
the referendum. 

The Second Congressional District of 
Michigan is made up of family-sized 
farms and there are more farms growing 
less than 15 acres of wheat than there 
are those growing more than 15 acres. 
This is because wheat fits into soil-con- 
servation rotation as practiced in this 
locality down through the years and 
before the triple A program was ever 
dreamed of. These farmers feel that 
they should be permitted to vote in this 
election. 

I cannot urge too strongly upon all 
those entitled to vote in this referendum 
on May 2 next that they go to the polls 
and vote. In the last referendum, in the 
counties with which I am familiar, a very 
small vote was cast. If elections are not 
participated in, they are of very little 
value. By the same token, if those who 
are entitled to vote do not take the trou- 
ble to vote in a democracy, then they 
should not be heard to complain. 

This coming vote only affects the wheat 
crop, as indicated in the above letter 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Agency is 
provided by the law of the land and can 
only be changed by act of Congress, 
Again I urge that all wheat farmers eli- 
gible cast their vote on May 2. 





Union Initiation Fee Doesn’t Mean End to 
Troubles 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Tulsa (Okla.) World: 

UNION INITIATION FEE DOESN’T MEAN END TO 
TROUBLES—WoORKERS ANGERED BY HIN- 
DRANCES FOUND IN TRANSFERRING FrRoM CNE 
Jos TO ANOTHER 

(By Edward D. Burks) 

The $16.65 price tag on $20-a-week com- 
mon-labor jobs at Camp Gruber, the Cooke 
son Hills cantonment, also confronts the man 
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seeking work at the Oklahoma Ordnance 
Works at Chouteau and Pryor, where hun- 
dreds who have parted with their initiation 
fee have been angered by the lay-off in proc- 
ess there now. 

One of the many rumors current among 
workingmen regarding union methods was 
nailed as purely imaginative, and that is 
that it is not necessary, after once having 
paid an initiation fee on one job in this 
area, to pay another when transferring to a 
new job. All that is necessary is for the 
transferring worker to obtain a traveler’s 
card, but it may be some time before he is 
called for work. 

Striking difference between the Camp 
Gruber and Oklahoma Ordnance Works jobs 
is that the visitor has all the freedom in the 
world at Gruber but at the Ordnance Works 
he can’t move about the grounds unless he 
has business there and is properly identified. 

After receiving my card to report for work 
at Camp Gruber last week I drove to Chouteau 
where I learned, without the delay that I had 
experienced in Muskogee, it would be neces- 
sary to pay the union initiation fee—unless I 
already belonged—but that they were hiring 
only a few men at this time. 

“However, we expect hiring to open up again 
the first of next week,” the clerk of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor headquarters in Pryor 
added. “There have been a lot of men laid 
off by some of the subcontractors.” 

NATIVES IN FURORE 

“But I belong to the union,” I explained, 
“and I have a brother who is working here. 
I have been at Camp Gruber and decided that 
I wanted to be with my brother. Will I have 
to pay another initiation fee?” 

“Not at all,” the clerk explained. “Just 
go back to the Muskogee local and get your 
traveling card and bring it back over here an 
we will fix it up.” : 

However, just when I wouid be entitled to 
a call on the travel card was anothey matter 
with the local there apperently o* .gated to 
rehire men who had been laid off despite the 
fact that a trickle of new men were being 
put to work after paying the $16.65 initiation 
fee. 

The “lay-off” and the methods used by the 
union in recalling these men for work has 
created a furore among those residents of 
eastern Oklahoma who, since the powder 
plant was started, are having their first ex- 
Perience with organized labor. 

There is the case of the sharecropper who 
has lived most of his life near Locust Grove 
and was one of the first group hired on the 
powder plant. He now has been without 
work for 3 weeks, and has seen other men, 
laid off at the same time he was laid off, 
leave for greener fields while new members 
of the union continue to receive jobs. 

He explained he had been employed by one 
of the smaller contractors whose work is 
about completed. He does not blame the 
contractor for laying him off—but ‘he dces 
blame the union for not seeing that he, after 
paying monthly dues and his initiation fee, 
is not recalled for work before new men are 
sent to jobs open with other contractors 


MANY COMPLAINTS 


Because he lives in the vicinity and has 
transportation arrangements made, he is re- 
luctant to try for a job at one of the other 
defense projects. 

“Then I would have to keep myself and my 
family, too,” he explained, “and I couldn’t 
make both ends meet in that way.” 

His complaint was not the only One of its 
kind available at the powder plant. In fact, 
indignation is running high among the men 
who live in the immediate vicinity of the 
plant, and it runs higher each time the 
shuttle train from Muskogee arrives loaded 
with workers living 40 miles away, while the 
man right on the job is not working. 

Another big howl is raised by men (living 
in Tulsa and this vicinity who are qualified 
by long years of experience in oil fields and 


refineries as pipe fitters and steam fitters. 
This union for the ordnance works is a closed 
shop to close all closed shops. 

For example, there is a first fee of $10 re- 
quired of all applicants for union member- 
ship, and this fee is not returnable in event 
a card is not available. It purportedly is to 
finance the investigation of the client’s capa- 
bilities, and, if they are favorable, he may 
obtain a union card upon payment of $100, 
and once on the job his dues become 5 and 6 
percent of his earnings so long as he is em- 
ployed. 

While the qualified Tulsa men are told not 
even to pay their $10 investigation fee “be- 
cause they can’t get the money back and are 
not qualified for a card,” men with far less 
experience from States out of this particu'ar 
American Federation of Labor jurisdiction 
are being given jobs. 


SLOW-DOWN STORIES 


Stories are heard in every barber shop, pool 
hall, and around the bridge tables and every 
place where people meet about deliberate 
“slow-down” of work. so that the working 
period may be stretched to spread the over- 
time pay around to all the workers. 

Still the favorite is the “two men to & 
board rule.” 

I was told both at Gruber and at the pow- 
der plant that if a carpenter had to carry a 
board to be nailed up, that if the board were 
in excess of a specified length, he had to call 
another carpenter to help him with the 
heavy load. 

Another applies to the laborers, and had I 
taken the job open to me at Camp Gruber 
I probably would have been in position to 
verify it by now. 

This story—and I talked to several mem- 
bers of the International Hod Carriers’, 
Building, and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America—is freely told by the laborers them- 
selves, 

When assigned to policing up an area 
around a recently constructed building, la- 
borers can’t, for example, operate a wheel- 
barrow and at the same time load it with 
debris. Two men are assigned to all such op- 
erations, one doing the wheeling and the 
other the picking up. 

It is common gossip around the work 
camps that electricians, who draw upward 
fron $80 a week, can work only fast enough 
to use up a given amount of material. This 
makes it hard on new members, used to 
working on private jobs, where the watch- 
word is haste and thorough workmanship. 

While it is not possible to verify these 
stories by saying that I saw it happen, the 
fact that men who have worked in these 
skilled trades will tell you privately of the 
slow-down methods makes it possible to 
pass them on with the word that either these 
or similar practices are common on defense 
projects in Oklahoma. 





Municipal Ownership Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks ‘n 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Fort Smith (Ark.) 
Tribune: 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP FACTS 


In this morning’s mail I received a schedule 
of cost of electricity, and I would like to 
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convey this information to my readers. 
Please bear in mind this is not hearsay. This 
is records, facts. The question is, “Why 
couldn’t we dc the same here, and save the 
taxpayers from the tremendous burden that 
is imposed upon us through special interest, 
and in addition, save this country from the 
tremendous burden of taxation that is going 
to be created througa the unfortunate con- 
dition of our present war?” 

I received a letter this morning giving me 
records of the tremendous profits that cities 
are making from city-owned electricity plants. 
It is such it is absolutesy unbelievable and 
that caused me to convey the thoughts to 
my readers. 

“Over a hundred cities in the United States 
owning their utilities pay all their local city 
expenses out of the surplus earnings and are 
tax-free so far as local city expenses are 
concerned. 

“The average rate in Tacoma, Wash (popu- 
lation 106,800), is now jess than 1 cent a 
kilowatt-hour (two-thirds of a cent). The 
city has the lowest rates in the country, and 
yet it paid in taxes direct or indirect $407,718 
last year (1940) and earned a net profit of 
$912,000. 

‘There are 316 municipally owned electric 
light and power plants in the United States 
that have no outstanding indebtedness, all 
paid for out of earnings. 

“Each year, for the last 7 years, the mu- 
nicipaly owned light and power plant of 
Wyandotte, Mich. (population, 28,300), gave 
its consumers a refund on their light and 
power bills amounting to a dividend of 
$45,000. This makes the total dividends paid 
during the last 7 years $190,060. 

“Memphis, Tenn. (population, 253,000). 


owns its electric light and power system. 


buys its current wholesale of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, reduced rates 37 percent, 
saved its citizens $2,250,000 the first year, 
paid all costs of operation, interest, and 
amortization, $315,000 a year taxes, and Still 
earned a net profit of $1,153,000 in 1940 

“Over 7,000—or more than 83 percent of all 
American cities—own and operate their own 
waterworks. These cities are making a huge 
success of their municipal plants. The rec- 
ords prove it 

“Los Angeles (population, 1,238,000) has 
enjoyed seven successive rate reductions since 
it established municipal ownership and yet 
= a net earning of over $6,000,000 in 

940. 

“Hawarden, Iowa (population, 2,459), has 
an average rate of 2.6 cents per kilowatt-hour, 
paid $17,956 in taxes, donations, etc.. and still 
earned a gross profit of $18,660 in 1938-39. 

“In the last 6 years more than 650 new 
municipal! plants were established.” 

The above thoughts should be considered 
by everyone who reads them. Especially now 
the importance of reducing the burden of the 
taxpayers. Why? Remember, we are facing 
a burden of taxation that is such that no 
one realizes or appreciates the burden that 
is going to be placed upon us before this 
war is over. 

Please bear in mind this country’s debt 
was $1,282.044.346 in 1917. 

World War high, August 31, 1919, $26,- 
596,701,648. 

Post-war low, December 31, 1930, $16,026,- 
087,087. 

Year ago, $46,618,366,406. 

Today, about, $62,300,000,000. 

The $125,000,000,000 debt-limit law passed 
last week will last until about November 
1943. What then? \ 

That should convince my readers that the 
Government must and should take over every 
corrupt corporation that has been robbing 
the public of millions and billions by selling 
inflated stock. By taking them over it will 
take the yoke off the people of the burden 
of billions and billions of dollars of taxation 
that rests upon the public and, in addition, 
it will eliminate the public from being robbed 
by the corrupt money power by unloading 


~ 
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and selling to the innocent public millions 
and billions of dollars of watered stock. 


That should also convince my readers that 


they should assume the responsibility by 
giving a few minutes of their time to convey 
the thought to our Congress who is in power 
to eliminate not only the corruptness but 
reduce the burden of the taxpayers that are 

, being robbed by the public utilities and the 
Bell Telephone, in order for the American 
people to be able to pay the burden that is 
going to be placed upon us during and after 
the war. 

The people are no different in many re- 
spects than some horses. Did you ever own a 
good horse? Did you ever try to load him 
with more than he could pull? What did he 
do? His loyalty was such that he got on his 
knees and pulled. When the load was im- 
possible then he broke down, and that is what 
is going to happen to us. We loyal Ameri- 
cans will get down on our knees and pull but 
we cannot pull when the strain breaks our 
back from pulling. 

I am not trying to distress us any more 
than we are, but I am trying to refresh the 
memory of everyone so we will continue to 
have this in mind for the benefit of each and 
every one of us. This thought should be in 
the minds of the people, especially when we 
all know corruptness is created from evil. 
We can always face disaster better when we 
are prepared than when we are not. 

I. H. NaKDIMEN. 
President, City National Bank. 


A Study in Contrasts—Two Letters, One 
Prolabor and One Antilabor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, we have heard much in recent 
weeks of unity in these United States. 
Certainly any sane individual would 
recognize the acute need for eliminating 
all dissension within our own borders. 
It would appear that Americans should 
concentrate their hatreds upon and 
against our Axis foes. Nevertheless, we 
are confronted with the spectacle of 
thousands of American citizens honestly 
more worked up and excited over domes- 
tic issues than by the possibility of in- 
vasion or attack at the hands of the 
Fasc’sts from abroad. There are some 
who would prefer to see the Axis win the 
war rather than permit labor’s gains to 
remain on the statute books, or the pro- 
gressive edvances to be retained, or that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt succeed. 

Because I think the two follow:ng !et- 
ters I am hereinbelow quoting speak for 


themselves, and because I take issue with | 


the bitter assertions contained in the 
second one, I thought it might be inter- 
esting to my colleagues and to the coun- 
try, to study their contents. The second 
letter quoted is typical of the bitterness 
animating the heads and minds of ultra- 
conservatives who feel that when one 
takes issue with them he is sacrificing the 
welfare of his country. The arrogance 
and conceit supporting this viewpoint is 
beyond my comprehension. Certainly, I 


would never assume that because I had 
arrived at s, certain conclusion and the 
majority had differed with me, the ma- 
jority was wrong and I was right. Ina 
democracy the majority is supposed to 
rule. : 

Note the difference in the tone of the 
two letters. Both of them are written 
by citizens of Seattle, the largest city in 
my State. Neither of these correspon- 
dents is eligible to vote for me as a Con- 
gressman, because Seattle is not within 
my district, though the borders of that 
district extend to the city limits of Seattle 
on three sides. The second letter reveals 
a relentless hatred of organized labor in 
all of its forms, and of a contempt for a 
Congressman for having the courage f 
his own convictions and the frankness to 
advise the voters where he stood. The 
first letter is an expression of a friend of 
organized labor, a fighting liberal who 
has been on the anti-Axis firing line at all 
times, who despises fascism, and who feels 
that the President, the administration, 
and the New Deal are being subjected 
to unfair and poisonous attacks. 

Here are the letters: 


SEaTTLE, WasH., March 25, 1942. 
Representative JoHN M. COFFEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: A rousing and warm hurrah 
for your action in voting against the Dies 
committee extension, and particularly for 
your outspoken opposition. We are proud 
that among the leaders of the democratic 
fight against the infamous and pro-Nazi Dies 
ccmmittee were the Congressmen from Wash- 
ington, and especially yourself. 

Now. this sixth column of which the Presi- 
dent spoke yesterday is coming forward to 
break or splinter national unity under bogus 
cries of doing away with the 40-hour week, 
overtime, and so on. We are sure you will 
stand foursquare against all these pro-Hitler 
moves and campaigns. The President has 
given adequate answer to these gentry by 
pointing out the absence of strikes, the real 
fact that most war workers are already work- 
ing more than 40 hours per week, the rising 
cost of living, and so on. 

Further. we know that all the corporations 
are making immense profits—the National 
City Bank figures showing the net profits of 
825 corporations being 23.7 percent higher 
than in 1940 and much more over 1939. With 
the Government subsidization of most war 
work there is no possibility of labor blocking 
vital victory production by being paid time 
and a half for a sixth shift or double time 
for a seventh shift in a row. 

Hence, the wild cries of Smith, Cox, Hoff- 
man in the House, H. V. “Kattlebunk,” and 
Boeke Carter over the radio, and the press 
in general and the Hearst press in particular 
have but the pro-Axis aim of antagonizing 
and angering the American workers—so as to 
break the developing national unity and the 
victory production drive. The absurd and 
dangerous “bonuses” paid to secretaries and 
accountants in the Cleveland air-parts com- 
pany would have paid for many an airplane, 
tank, or gun. 

John—stay in there, and keep slugging. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonn S. DASCHBACH. 


SEaTTLE, WasH., March 24, 1942. 


| The Honorable .C. Corres (sic), 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Is it too much to ask that for 
once you show a regard for the welfare of 
your country and a disregard for votes and 
support the Smith bill to outlaw the closed 
shop? 
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If the opinion of a Washington voter is of 
any interest, I might also add that I was 
very ashamed of the stand you took in op- 
posing the passage of this bil) and, in fact, 
ashamed of your whole record in Washington. 

Yours very truly, 
Biuuie Louise JOHNSON. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a spontaneous 
expression and no’ part of an organized 
campaign, as the President and Mr. 
Green are charging in trying to mini- 
mize the importance of such letters. 


On the Other Hand— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appeared in the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser on March 19, 1942, the reading 
of which will profit us all. There is a 
certain amount of hysteria in the country 
tending to blind us to what has actually 
been accomplished. All has not been bad. 
Much has been done of which we should 
be proud. 

The editorial follows: 

ON THE OTHER HAND— 


In turning out a daily quota of words of 
wisdom, it has been customary to do a bit of 
teeth-gnashing and cuss any one of a num- 
ber of parties: 

A labor leader who appears more interested 
in his union than in the Union; 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
for trying to saddle the tax burden on us 
little fellows; 

Congress, for any number of reasons; 

The British Tories; 

The timid among the United Nations’ mili- 
tary leaders; 

The isolationists, the hoarders, the sabo- 
teurs. 

For a change it seems that, for 1 day at 
least, it would not be amiss to vary this 
daily diet with a discussion of some of the 
things we have done, without dwelling on 
the things we haven’t. So here goes. 

Including both the pre- and the post-Pearl 
Harbor periods, the American people and 
their Government have a number of scores 
on the credit side of the ledger. 

The 50 destroyers traded to the British are 
said to have been a determining factor in the 
ability of Britain to keep her supply lines 
open. 

The lend-lease program made possible an 
accelerated expansion of our productive ca- 
pacity, and we were much farther along the 
road than we would have been otherwise 

While aid to Britain, China, and Russia 
under the lend-lease program has not been 
large, every plane, gun, and tank sent means 
that the job of winning has been made that 
much easier. 

Because of long-range planning, it had 
been arranged for Douglas MacArthur to go 
to the Philippines and plan a defense there. 
This program has paid tremendous dividends. 

Because of foresight, and by virtue of skill- 
ful manipulation of the technicalities, the 
American volunteer group was on the ground 
and has performed admirable service. 

We have not one, but two sets of locks in 
Panama, with a third in the building, and a 
highway compieted, 








Our relations with South America have 
been such that we now enjoy a heartening 
degree of support from our neighbors to the 
south 


American troops had taken over the de- 
tense of Iceland, now a strategic spot of 
major importance, long before Pearl Harbor, 
and are now ready. 

Since Pear] Harbor the American Navy and 
Army have dealt the enemy severe blows— 
on Bataan or Gilbert and Marshall Islands, 
at Macassar Straits, on Java, and today comes 
news of the blasting of a Jap fleet by com- 
bined American and Australian air assault off 
New Guinea. 

In 105 days since war began, major move- 
ments of American soldiers have arrived at 
such widely separated spots as Ireland, Aus- 
tralia, Java. and England. -American sup- 
ply bases are in operation all around the 
globe; American equipment is being used on 
every front 

At home industrialists have already ceased, 
or will shortly cease, the production of those 
three well-known American gadgets—auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios, and a long list 
of other nonmilitary items. 

Conversion from a peacetime to a wartime 
productive economy has proceeded at a rapid 
pace. Throughout the length and breadth of 
this land are new plants, new shipyards, new 
camps which have sprung up in record time. 

For the most part, industrialists have coop- 
eiated in this transition. American work- 
men are setting new production records in 
every line of production. American engi- 
neers and scientists are discovering new and 
faster ways of getting the job done. 

There has been less draft evasion and draft 
dodging than in any previous war in which 
the draft method of recruiting was used— 
including the War between the States. 

More bonds have been sold than ever be- 
fore, more voluntary gift: sent to the Treas- 
ury, more volunteer workers are participating. 

And the American people are united as 
never before. They are united against the 
Axis; they are united in a national wave of 
griping the likes of which has never been 
*“nown before. As far as our leader is con- 
cerned, it looks as if Franklin D. Roosevelt 
deserves a little praise along with the cussing. 





Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
Jesse Jones, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Chairman and Secretary of 
Commerce, announced that contracts 
had been signed with several companies 
for the production of synthetic. rubber. 

Further, the country at large, I feel, 
is delighted to learn that Arthur B. New- 
hall has been appointed Coordinator for 
Rubber. His task is to get all the dif- 
ferent Federal agencies that deal with 
the many phases of the rubber problem 
pulling together toward one definite goal. 

One agency, at present, is concerned 
with procuring rubber, natural and arti- 
ficial, for use by war industries making 
ships, planes, tanks, anu other weapons. 

Another is in charge of rationing tires 
for civilian use and fixing rubber prices. 
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Another is trying to develop new 
sources of natural rubber in Brazil, Cuba, 
and other tropical countries. 

Another is promoting the growth of 
guayule rubber in this country. 

Another has jurisdiction over the Gov- 
ernment loans which will be necessary to 
build huge new artificial rubber plants. 

Another supervises the raw materials 
which such plants must use. 

Still others are interested in methods 
of conserving the rubber already on 
hand; in planning substitute means of 
transportation for war workers and 
other civilians whose tires are being 
worn out too fast; in considering possible 
substitutes for rubber in the manufacture 
of emergency tires; in reclaiming used 
rubber. : 





Office of Facts and Figures on 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
April 2, 1942: 


OFFICE OF FACTS AND FIGURES ON PROPAGANDA 


Ihe Office of Facts ana Figures, set up to 
give the American public information about 
the war and the Government, issues an 
analysis of Hitler propaganda. There are, it 
says, 15 separate lies Hitler wants us to be- 
lieve. It may be well to consider some of 
these, though they do not seem to be influ- 
encing American policy. 

‘Democracy is dying’ is given as No. 1. 
No doubt ditler would like to have us be- 
lieve this. Since the country was contribut- 
ing billions for the defense of democracy 
before it went into the war, the idea wasn’t 
getting far. 

No. 2. “Our armed forces are weak,” is an 
impression gained more from the adminis- 
tration than from Hitler. It was conducive 
to the hurried appropriation of great sums 
and the cheerful shouldering of huge bur- 
dens. Hitler would rather have us believe 
that our forces are strong It was .over- 
confidence somewhere which made possible 
the extent of Japanese success at Pearl 
Harbor. 

“The cost of the war will bankrupt the Na- 
tion” and “civilian sacrifices will be more 
than we can bear.” These might be true, 
and that is a reason for not throwing money 
away. But there are not many Americans, 
none we have heard, who argue that it would 
be better to have the Nation give in and be 
bankrupted by Hitler levies. Or learn, as 
the captive nations have learned, new things 
about sacrifice. 

Another item, that “the British have sold 
us a bill of gocds,” we heard a great deal 
from America Firsters and other groups. We 
still occasionally hear this from some who 
prefer the Nazis to Americans, but are afraid 
to say so, and from some who so hate the 
British that they can’ seve America. But not 
since Pearl Harbor have we heard this of- 
fered as a reason for lessening our war effort 
or abandoning help to our fellow democ- 
racies. 
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“Our real peril is the Japanese. We must 
join Germany to stamp out the yellow peril.” 
The Office of Facts and Figures does better 
here. For this is an argument which may 
be made, if there are further ‘reverses, not 
for making peace with Hitler, but for bring- 
ing back our forces and defending the West- 
ern Hemisphere only. 

The propaganda that the Chinese and the 
British will make a separate peace may also 
be expected to reappear. It is well to be on 
our guard against it. It is well to be forti- 
fied by the reflection that even if this were 
true, we could not change our course. 

The Office of Facts and Figures has made 
an interesting analysis, which could be con- 
densed to 10 points or expanded to 25. But 
it seems to have chiefly historical value. 
These were points being urged against help 
to Britain and Russia and China. They didn’t 
get anywhere. Congress continued to sup- 
port the President’s policy. Mr. Willkie sup- 
ported that policy. The America Firsters 
went off the air after December 7, and their 
principal organs scurried for cover. 

Some things do disturb many Americans. 
They hear them, not from German short 
waves but from men in their own Govern- 
ment. They hear of officials whose aim seems 
to be less winning the war than selling the 
country this or that “ism.” 

The cure for these anxieties is to let the 
people know as much as possible about what 
their Government is doing, and to dispense 
with officials so devoted to untried projects 
that one never hears them speak of support- 
ing the men who are taking the war. 





The Home Defense Organized Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, an increasing number of in- 
quiries concerning the bills, H. R. 6668 
and H. R. 6688, appear to require further 
explanation of the provisions of these two 
identical measures. Originally intro- 
duced in June 1940 by Congressman 
COSTELLO and myself, the bills have been 
revised and reintroduced in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

The primary purpose of our proposed 
legislation is to authorize the War De- 
partment to create an organized reserve 
force under the direction and control of 
the United States Army. In order to 
fully explain the objectives we are seek- 
ing, Congressman CosTELLo and I re- 
cently collaborated in a radio broadcast, 
as follows: 

Mr. ANDERSON. Good evening, friends, this 
month’s program is to be primarily devoted 
to a discussion of the problem of civilian 
defense, a matter in which all of us are 
vitally interested, and one which has been 
too long neglected. In order that the sub- 
ject may be developed as fully as possible, I 
have asked my gocd friend and colleague, 
Congressman JOHN M. CosTELLO, of south- 
ern California, to join me this evening. JoHN 
it is a real pleasure to have you here. 

Mr. CosTetto. Thank you, Congressman 
ANDERSON, I must say that I enjoy having 
this opportunity of discussing with you, and 
with our radio audience, a topic that is of 
the utmost importance to all of us. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Well, our mutual interest 
in an adequate program for civilian defense 
dates back almost 2 years—to June 1940 fo 
be exact, long before anyone anticipated that 
we would be drawn into this war last De- 
cember. 

Mr. CosTELLo. That’s right; I don’t think 
either of us could be judged guilty of lack of 
foresight in view of the fact that our joint 
bill, providing for a national home-defense 
guard, was introduced some 21 months ago, 
when the State National Guard was first 
called into active, full-time Federal service. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Now that brings us down to 
the meat in the coconut, so to speak. I 
think our listeners would be very much in- 
terested in knowing just what our proposal 
was. Do you mind outlining. briefly, the 
general purpose of the legislation we propose, 
Congressman COSTELLO? 

Mr. COSTELLO. Not at all. Of course, we 
have made some minor changes in the meas- 
ure recently in order to meet new conditions 
and to satisfy, if possible, some of the objec- 
tions raised by the War Department. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That’s true, but the prin- 
cipal objective of the original measure is still 
the same. 

Mr. CosTELLo. Yes; it is, namely, to pro- 
vide the essential protection so badly needed 
for the various wartime industries, power 
plants, and facilities which are required, if 
the Army and Navy are to have the planes, 
guns, tanks, and ships to fight and win this 
war. The bill would authorize the War De- 
partment to create an organized reserve force 
made up of part-time and full-time officers 
and soldiers who would replace the officers and 
men of the Regular Army who are now at- 
tempting to police and guard our whole war 
effort here at home. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would npt this provide a 
genuine savings in cost then to the War 
Department? 

Mr. CosTE.LLo. It certainly would, since on'y 
those who served on a full-time basis would 
receive any pay, and they would receive the 
same salaries as are now paid to Regular Army 
officers and men. The part-time or 2-hour- 
a-day volunteer would receive no pay, al- 
though he would be reimbursed for any un- 
usual transportation expenses or extraordi- 
nary expenses which he might incur. 

Mr. ANDERSON. By creating this reserve 
force, the Army then could release the 23,000 
troops now in California, who, having been 
trained for active combat, are wasting their 
special training by posting guard at bridges 
and tunnels along railroads and highways 
and protecting defense plants. 

Mr. CosTELLo. Under this program veterans 
of the last World War could be called into 
service to organize these reserves. The men 
in the Home Defense Organized Reserves 
would continue to perform their civilian ac- 
tivities, but would give 2 or 3 hours of their 
time each day to active guard duty protect- 
ing defense installations close to their own 
homes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In other words, we propose 
that strategic utilities, highways, bridges, and 
other valuable defense adjuncts should be 
ceaselessly guarded against all possible in- 
ternal dangers during the period of the na- 
ticnal emergency by men who volunteer for 
guard duty in their own communities. Fur- 
thermore, this task will b2 performed under 
the control of the Army and through orders 
issued by the War Department. 

Mr. CosTELLo. That's right, Congressman 
ANDERSON. The necessity for guarding and 
protecting all these bridges, highways, and 
factories is because of the war. It is part 
of the national defense and is properly a func- 
tion of the War Department. No one State 
shculd be called upon nor expected to bear 
the cost of providing this protection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Since this is a matter of na- 
tional defense, occasioned solely because of 
the war, it is therefore an expense which 





should be borne exclusively by the Federal 
Government. I am sure that the Members 
of the House Committee on Military Affairs 
would view the matter of cost in the same 
light. By the way, Congressman COosTELLo, 
our bill was referred to the House Committee 
on Military Affairs. You are a member of 
that important committee, and I wonder if 
you can tell us why we have not been granted 
a public hearing up to the prosent time. 

Mr. CosTELLO. Well, as you know, the com- 
mittee referred our original bill to the War 
Department for a report, and that report was 
unfavorable. You know what that means, as 
you are a member of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, Congressman ANDERSON. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I know. Whenever the 
departments render an unfavorable report on 
any proposed legislation, it is almcst tmpos- 
sible to secure a hearing. There is one thing, 
however, that the departments overlook, and 
that is public opinion. Once the public 
really gets behind an idea of this kind, the 
battle is practically won. Both of us have 
seen evidences of this recently, and the re- 
sults are pretty conclusive. 

Mr. CcosTELLo. Indeed we have; and, in 
spite of the fact that War Department offi- 
cials were not in accord with our proposed 
legislation when they reported on our bill 
originally, recent events have definitely 
proven the need for more careful considera- 
tion of our plan. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with you. I’m frank 
to say that I’m not at all satisfied with the 
present administration of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. It appears to me that 
we're spending a lot of time and effort on 
things that have no direct bearing on the 
proper and adequate protection of our civil- 
ian population. The war in Europe an‘ re- 
cent events in the Pacific prove conclusively 
that the aggressor nations make war upon 
defenseless civilians as well as upon armies 
in the field. I tell you, Congressman Cos- 
TELLO, the citizens on the Pacific coast have 
had this war brought pretty close to them 
in recent weeks. 

Mr. CosTELLo. There’s no question about 
that, in view of the recent submarine attack 
at Goleta and the antiaircraft bombardment 
in Los Angeles. Under the provisions of our 
bill, there would be no unprotected Goletas 
in California or in any other State. We wouid 
have a local volunteer unit guarding such a 
place as the oil field at Goleta, and the men 
of this unit would know whom to contact 
to obtain help in repelling just such an 
attack. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Don’t you think that the 
American people have met this emergency 
with courage and fortitude? As far as I can 
see, there is no evidence of hysteria or fear 
among the citizens we represent. Everyone 
is willing to do his share as long as he knows 
that -his efforts are not wasted. There’s no 
evidence, in our section of the country, at 
least, of all the smug complacency we hear 
so much about. 

Mr. CosTELLo. No, sir. If there’s any com- 
Placency it exists here in Washington in the 
minds of persons who should know better. 
The American people have never failed to 
meet any emergency in all Our past history, 
and there is no reason to expect that they 
will not do so now. All the people are asking 
for today is adequate leadership directing 
them in their effort to help. 

Mr. ANDERSON. All right; that’s agreed. 
Granting that every loyal citizen wants to 
do his or her share in winning this war, you 
and I feel that if our home defense guard bill 
is enacted into law those who are not el‘gible 
for active service in either the Army, Navy, 
or Air Corps will be given an opportunity to 
serve in the capacity for which they are best 
fitted. Furthermore, they will be under 
orders from the War Department with no 
political considerations involved. 
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Mr. CosTEeLLo. Not only that, Congressman 
ANDERSON, but they will be serving in their 
own communities, where their principal in- 
terest lies, and with their friends and neigh- 
bors. That means a lot. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Moreover, the idea of part- 
time service will mean spreading over a 
much larger group the opportunity to serve 
actively in the present war. With 1 man 
standing guard for 2 hours only it will re- 
quire 12 men to guard a post for the 24- 
hour period; thus with many volunteer hands 
the work will be made light. 

Mr. CosTExLo. It will likewise prevent any- 
one from avoiding his share, at least in part, 
of the defense program. By authorizing the 
selective service boards to designate indi- 
vidual names of persons for part-time service, 
we can still utilize those who have been de- 
ferred because of dependency, physical dis- 
ability, or employment in a defense industry. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In other words, even those 
who have been deferred or exempted from 
full-time service in the Regular Army can 
still be compelled to serve part time in the 
home defense organized reserves. They would 
continue to work at their civilian jobs, but 
would also spend at least 2 hours daily doing 
military guard duty, and this guard duty 
would be done without pay. 

Mr. CosTELLo. That’s the best feature of this 
program, Congressman ANDERSON. This pro- 
gram requires the man who stays at home 
to sacrifice some of his spare time, just as 
the full-time soldier sacrifices all of his time 
in the protection of the country. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It will help to offset the ad- 
vantage which those who do not go to war 
have over the men who must give up their 
jobs and fight overseas. 

Mr. CosTELLo. Yes, but it will not be too 
great a hardship on anyone. For example, 
you have an aviation experimental laboratory 
at Sunnyvale, with many civilians working 
there. Why could not some of those civilians 
come to work 2 hours earlier and spend that 
extra time doing guard duty about the plant. 
Or else they coula spend the 2 hours right 
after work, performing guard duty, thus re- 
lieving the troops who are assigned to that 
duty now. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The same arrangements, 
Congressman COSTELLO, could be made in the 
large industrial areas where there are so many 
war-production plants located. Thus no one 
person would have more than a small share 
of the work to perform, yet every essential 
industry would get full protection at all times. 

Mr. CosTELLo. That is the reason I cannot 
agree with the War Department when they 
say that their military police battalion can 
do the same work. Unfortunately, there never 
will be enough military police to guard more 
than one-third of the necessary installations, 
and unless we protect everything possible we 
will find the attack being made on the un- 
protected positions. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In short, only by authorizing 
the Home Defense Organized Reserves to be 
formed can we guarantee full protection to 
all defense industries and strategic locations. 
Only thiough this means can we equalize the 
burdens and sacrifices of war and offer to all 
who must stay at home an equal opportunity 
to serve in this war on the home front, just 
as two and a half million civilian employees 
in England today are part-time soldiers pro- 
tecting the home front. 

Mr. CosTELLo. This very program is working 
most effectively in England and should be 
incorporated into our cwn Armv by the pas- 
sage of this legislation. It is just as essential 
as the establishment of parachute troops in 
today’s warfare. In fact, the Home Defense 
Reserves are the modern answer to today’s 
methods of waging war—the only answer to 
paratroops, saboteurs, and fifth columnists. 

Mr. ANvbERSCN. I think you're absolutely 
right. New methods of waging war call for 
new and modern methods of defense. Our 








plan is something new and should most cer- 
tainly be given a trial, at least. This opinion 
seems to be shared by many groups of citi- 
zens throughout the entire country who have 
expressed an interest in our proposal. 

Mr. CosTELLo Yes; both of us are receiving 
an increasing number of communications 
from individuals and organizations that are 
desirous of taking part in the program. It is 
particularly interesting to note the number 
of endorsements we are receiving from vari- 
ous veterans’ associations; and that’s easy to 
understand Here is an opportunity to serve 
the country in spite of age or minor physical 
defects that prevent active combat service. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sure our constituents 
are anxious to know what we are doing to 
protect their interests and cur country. We 
must not fail them 

Mr. CosTELLOoO You may rest assured that 
we will not fail them, nor will we slow down 
our efforts to achieve a complete victory until 
that victory is won. 





Limits on Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor of March 31, 1942: 


LIMITS ON PROFITS 


War profits must be limited. The senti- 
ment which prompted the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Saturday to attach suddenly 
an amendment to the $18,000,000,000 sup- 
plementary military appropriation bill is 
wholesome and well-meaning. It aims at 
stopping excessive profits before they are 
paid out by the Government 

It is worth while, however, to inquire 
whether the profit limitation on military 
orders will work quite the way the Members 
of the House apparently assumed it would. 

To begin with, it should be pointed out 
that this is quite different from the one-time 
proposal of Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury, to limit the profits of all cor- 
porations during the war to 6 percent a year. 
In the first place, it would apply only to 
companies having war contracts, not to all 
businesses. Second, it would limit profits 
not on an annual basis or with reference to 
invested capital but would limit solely the 
margin of profit over expense on the par- 
ticular item delivered. 

This is its weakness. Many firms have 
made annual profits of several times 6 per- 
cent while their margin of profit per item 
was 1 percent or less—because they were 
dealing in commodities in which they could 
achieve a large turn-over. On the other 
hand, if the rule were applied to payment 
for a battleship which took 3 years to con- 
struct, the shipbuilding firm would receive 
2 percent a year, not on its plant investment 
but on what it put into the ship. 

Also, there is a great difference between 
asking a firm to produce for a less than 6- 
percent margin some familiar, standardized 
item and asking it on the other hand to 
pioneer the production of some article that 
requires experimentation. In the latter type 
of cases, if contracts are to be reviewed to pre- 
vent unusual profits, they should also be 
susceptible of review to prevent heavy losses, 


The business community—and a predom- 
inant part of it is agreed that war profits 
should be severely regulated—apparently be- 
lieves with the Treasury Department that the 
best way is to recapture excess profits by 
taxation after they have been acquired. 

The desire of Congress to stOp these profits 
at their source is worthy. The mere senti- 
ment expressed in the House vote may 
streng‘hen the hands of purchasing agents 
for the War Production Board. But if Con- 
gress is to attempt to limit profits on in- 
dividual contracts, it should work out some 
formula or guiding policy which will take 
into account turn-over and interest on cap- 
ital. If this proves too complex, it may well 
turn its attention to seeing that the excess- 
profits taxes really accomplish their purpose. 





Address of Rev. M. E. Dodd, of 
Shreveport, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 2, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following address delivered 
at a mass meeting in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Shreveport, La., Saturday eve- 
ning, March 14, 1942, by Rev. M. E. Dodd, 
D. D., LL. D., pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Shreveport, and former president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention: 


My fellow citizens, we have met here at 
the call of the citizens’ committee for the 
purpose of bringing our heads and hearts 
and hands closer together in united support 
of our President and our Government in 
the interest of winning this war. 

And, though I speak in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, I see no inconsistency in 
saying that the sooner and more effectively 
we win the war, the sooner shall we have a 
reign of peace in the earth. 

We should, therefore, dedicate our talents 
and time, our money and manhood, our 
power and personality to the winning of the 
war in order that there may be peace, with 
righteousness and justice throughout the 
earth. 

Before Pearl Harbor, I spoke out on occa- 
sion against getting involved in a world 
conflict. But the dastardly deeds of that 
day have changed things. I feel now very 
much like an old, rawboned country preacher 
in my native State of Tennessee. He had in- 
curred the wrath of some ruffians by speak- 
ing out against their godless business. One 
of the ruffians met the preacher in the road 
one day and suddenly slapped his face. The 
preacher remarked calmly: “My Master has 
taught me if thine enemy smite thee on one 
cheek, turn the other.” And, suiting his ac- 
tion to the words, he turned the other 
cheek. Whereupon the ruffian slapped that. 
The preacher began to shuck off his coat 
with the remark that after that, the Lord did 
not tell him what to do. He lifted his eyes 
to heaven and said: “Dear God, just excuse 
me now for a few minutes while I beat h—— 
out of this ruffian.” 

This is no time now for us, as Americans, 
to haggle and quibble over this, that, or the 
other. There is a big job to be done, and 
every mother’s son of us should get down to 
the doing of it, 
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Let us be done with crimination anc re- 
crimination,, criticism and counter-criticism 
of one group against another It is no time 
for labor to haggle about short hours, nor for 
capital to be clamoring for certain profits, 
nor for agriculture to be demanding high 
prices. All of us should be forever done with 
asking, “What can we get out of this busi- 
ness?” and turn to asking, “What can we do 
for this great cause?” Any person or group 
who would place personal interests, profit, or 
welfare above national interests and welfare 
should be execrated to his dying day. 

I want to submit a pvopcsition and I do 
so in earnest, good faith, whether it ever 
gets beyond the walls of chis building or not. 
Let the Government freeze all possessions, 
profits, prices, labor—everything as of De- 
cember 7, 1941. So that when the end of 
the war comes, no individual or group of 
individuals will have gained any advantages 
of any sort by the war General Smedley 
Butler tells us that the last war made 17,000 
new millionaires in this country. Such a 
thing should be a shame and disgrace to any 
individual who enjoys the biessings and pro- 
tections of the Stars and Stripes. Neither 
should labor nor agriculture use war condi- 
tions to gain some group acvantage 

I wish our national Congress and Govern- 
ment might find some way to even every- 
thing up for everybody so that none would 
come out at the end of the war with any 
advantage of any sort; except the advantage 
which all of us will enjoy when and i* we 
win the war, namely: the advantage of free- 
dom of action, freedom of speech, and free- 
dom of worship. 





A Soldier’s Viewpoint 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
powerful newspapers have been calrying 
full-page advertisements in which read- 
ers were urged to direct communications 
to Representatives and Senators in rela- 
tion to hours of work in defense plants; 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from a member of our armed 
forces, whose name and address are 
a at his request. The letter fol- 
Ows: 


I’m a soldier. I’m one of the boys—sent 
out to be shot at by the enemy. That’s how 
a full-page ad in the March 22 re- 
ferred to me. The ad interested me. It was 
entitled “Flag Waving Won’t Kill Japs.” It 
tore into the 40-hour week. I wish some 
public-spirited citizens would buy space in 
which to print my comments. 

Frankly, I think these public-spirited citi- 
zens are a bunch of phonies. Why don’t they 
come out and sign their names to this ad? 
If their complaint is so just, what are they 
hiding from? 

We are seeking unity. So they contribute 
by inspiring distrust in the President’s ac- 
tions. 

They buy space to say that thousands of 
our soldiers in training camps have never shot 
@ gun because strikes in 1940 and 1941 pre- 
vented the production of ammunition. 





That’s true, they say, of infantrymen and 
They lie, as deliberately 


artillerymen alike. 
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and as uninformedly as they can. Our sol- 
diers who need firing practice, the ones who 
will ever use a gun, big or small; are getting 
that practice. They have been getting it. 
Anyone who says differently is ignorant, mis- 
taken, or designing. 

Of course, our Army doesn’t have all the 
matériel it needs. Why? Because, when the 
President requested, in 1940 and 1941, even 
so far back as 1936 or 1939, increased atten- 
tion to the needs of the armed forces and 
greater military appropriations, these very 
obstructionists yelled “the Budget,” cailed 
him an alarmist, and blocked putting his 
ideas into force. And why else? Because we 
sent all that we could spare from the 1940 
and 1941 puny production to England, and 
later to Russia. Does the American soldier 
begrudge that? He does not. It has meant 
that England withstood the autumn of 1940. 
It has meant that Germany couldn’t get 
through to Suez. It has meant that Russia 
was a nut the Nazis couldn’t crack. It has 
meant that we “boys * * * sent out to be 
shot at” have battlefields left to fight on. 

And why are we willing to go out and 
fight? Not because we wouldn't like to be 
home, among our f<milies and our friends. 
Not that. But because we want to preserve 
that entity called the American way. And 
the American way, which embodies many, 
many things, embodies among them the right 
of laboring people to the pursuit of happiness. 
Abuses in that pursuit? Admittedly. But 
just what about employers? Is their long 
history an unblemished history, free of 
abuses? Not on your life. And let it be 
stated here and now that for every recalci- 
trant labor group there is a self-seeking em- 
ployer group helping to make them recalci- 
trant. And never you forget it. 

Moreover, that's a lot of poppycock, if any- 
one tries to create the impression that indi- 
vidual laborers aren't eager to put their all 
into this effort. Their feelings are pretty well 
summarized by the answer of an aircraft 
worker to some fellow who joshingly urged 
him to make his product good. “Don’t 
worry,” he said, “my kid brother may be fly- 
ing this ship some day.” There are a lot of 
working folks whose kid brothers are in the 
Army, or the Navy, or the Marines. 

We are told, too, that “the President fur- 
nished Japan all the iron and steel] she 
needed to build her tanks, ships, and air- 
planes * * * all the high-octane gzuso- 
line needed.” Right off, that is misstate- 
ment—plain misstatement. The President 
rationed shipment of such items to Japan as 
surely as he now rations gasoline on the east- 
ern seaboard. But did these folks ever stcp 
to consider why the President allowed such 
shipments to go through? Do they imagine 
he wanted to add to China’s mass misery; 
that he wanted American model T’s to kill 
boys at Hickam Field? 

Well, if so, that’s proof conclusive of their 
knowledge of world affairs. Let them inquire 
how big our rubber reserve was when this 
conflict began, and how it now can accommo- 
date our war needs for perhaps 2 years. Let 
them investigate our tin reserve, built up 
since we started stalling Japan for time by 
letting these cargoes through to her shores. 
It was statesmanship on the President’s part, 
and I, for one, am thankful he employed it. 

Let these public-spirited citizens who can’t 
stand the light of the public’s gaze on their 
signatures remember that this war isn't being 
fought for today and tomorrow; it’s being 
fought for the long pull. Leaboring men and 
women are going to have to live in the peace 
that follows it. Once again, they are going 
to need the safeguard of those laws which it 
tock so long to get on the books and his- 
tory proves it is very difficult to reestablish 
laws once knifed. Ask Nazi-dominated Ger- 
many and Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, 
and you know what others. 

Let these people pay their income taxes 
and buy their Defense bonds. Let them ad- 
journ their Liberty Leagues and their Amer- 


ica First Committees. Let them be Ameri- 
cans for once. 

I am sorry to have to ask that you with- 
hold publication of my name. It might be 
frowned upon for a soldier to express views on 
political matters. But I am an American 
citizen above all—an American citizen with 
the right of free speech—and, by God, that’s 
what I’m fighting to protect. 


Oregon Helps To Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, a happy 
combination of a wealth of hydroelectic 
power, generated in‘the great Columbia 
River, and untold quantities of natural 
deposits of metals exist in the Northwest. 
Strategic and critical minerals are lo- 
cated in the areas contiguous to this vast 
power resource. To win the war we need, 
most of all, untold thousands of bombers 
and other fighting aircraft, and ships, 
both for fighting and carrying war sup- 
plies to our distant battle fronts. These 
two great industries are humming with 
activity in the Northwest. When Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville are at full speed 
ahead, we will be producing 30 percent of 
the light metals for airplanes in the all- 
out war production program. Our pro- 
duction of ships is taking first place in 
this beehive of American industry. 

Iinclude as a part of my remarks three 
editorials from the two great daily papers 
published in my district, giving a brief 
analysis of the activities of Oregon in 
war production. The editorials are as 
follows: 

[From The Oregonian of March 20, 1942] 

OREGON 

One cannot but wonder whether the higher 
members of our Government do not have an 
occasional qualm as they glance in the direc- 
tion of Oregon. 

Oregon is a State and Portland is a city 
which have the reputation of not having 
fallen in wholeheartedly with this adminis- 
tration in its earlier domestic program. We 
did not cooperate too well with the idea of 
spending our way to prosperity and did not 
leap with appropriate cheers upon the gather- 
and-scatter bandwagon. The administra- 
tion looked upon our orthodoxy with dis- 
quiet. We were a people who remembered 
the blurred words of Poor Richard’s Almanac 
We were conservatives. 

But what, when you come down to that, is 
a conservative? 

The Government which called us conserva- 
tive, and which unquestionably penalized us 
in a considerable number of particulars, is 
now more interested in winning the war than 
in pursuing concerns which would be of no 
concern if the war were lost. And it finds 
that its notional, willful people here on the 
south bank of the Columbia are now the 
models for its support. It finds that in the 
matter of raising money by the several pro- 
grams, Oregon leads the States; it finds that 
our shipbuilding—the one industry in which 
we have been given a full part—exceeds that 
of any shipbuilding center in the country, 
despite our distance from certain supplies; 
it finds that month after month the rate of 
enlistment at the naval recruiting station in 
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Portland is far out ahead of any other re- 
cruiting station in the country. 

It finds, that is, that much of the rest of 
the country proved its weakness rather than 
its cooperativeness by the manner in which 
ic accepted a domestic program which may 
have been necessary but never was desirable. 
It finds that the qualities which made Oregon 
unpopular when a careless political program 
was in vogue have made us the symbol for 
the Nation when a war must be won. The 
conservatives turn out to be the radicals— 
radical in their belief in America and in their 
willingness to toss life and property into the 
pot if that is necessary. That is Oregon. 


[From the Oregonian of March 24, 1942] 
OUT AHEAD 


In most of the ship contracts awarded by 
the Government on the various coasts of the 
country during the period of defense there 
was a provision that workers should receive 
One-and-a-half times their regular pay for 
work on Saturday and double time for Sun- 
day. This was irrespective of whether or not 
the individual workers had put in the week 
preceding the Saturday and Sunday. And 
out of this provision, particularly since Pearl 
Harbor and the speed-up, have come many 
abuses. There are a lot of devices among 
the unscrupulous for getting Saturday and 
Sunday work. 

This explains Mr. Roosevelt’s assertion in 
his latest pronouncement on the labor situa- 
tion to the effect that he favors around-the- 
clock production. (He was thinking, of 
course, of many fields of production besides 
that of shipbuilding. We mention ship- 
building only because it has such local im- 
portance.) 

What he meant was that he favors the 
arrangement under which Saturday and Sun- 
day are just other days. A worker puts in 5 
days; if he is called for the sixth day, he gets 
time and a half; if he is called for the 
seventh day, he gets double time. 

Anyhow, as the fight breaks upon the 
Nation to correct this glaring defeat of jus- 
tice and impediment to the national war 
effort, here in Portland we can sit back with 
considerable contentment, at least so far as 
Portland itself is concerned. As a result of 
the forethought of our shipbuilders and the 
reasonableness of the unions, the around- 
the-clock program is in effect. It was in 
effect here ahead of all the rest of the ship- 
building companies in the country. Our 
men put in their 5 days of 8 hours a day 
without regard to whether or not Saturday 
and Sunday are involved. If they are called 
for the sixth day, they receive time and a 
half, which is not so much considering the 
strain of their daily routine. If they are 
called for the seventh day, which should be 
seldom, it is double time. 

It may be that ultimately, as the Govern- 
ment’s organization of war production ex- 
hausts the labor market, we will have to sus- 
pend the 40-hour week. And whatever has 
to be done should be done in that regard. 
Meanwhile, it behooves Portland to realize 
that the companies and unions of this city 
are not. lagging. They have formed - the 
model which the rest of the country—the east 
coast, the Gulf, and most of the west coast— 
is attempting to achieve. Our system here 
may have to be modified, but in the mean- 
time ours is the system which the rest of the 
country has not yet realized. 


[From the Oregon Journal of February. 3, 
1942] 


FOR SHIPS AND BOATS, STEEL AND WOOD, THE 
COLUMBIA HAS POWER, MATERIALS, PROTECTED 
LOCATIONS, IDEAL CONDITIONS 
On January 21 the House passed and sent 

to the Senate a bill authorizing $750,000,000 

for minor combatant and naval vessels, of a 

“dozen new types,” to be used in sea convoy 

duty. Chairman Vunson. of the House Naval 
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Affairs Committee, said the type of vessels 
must remain a military secret, but that some 
might be made of wood and that shipbuilding 
concerns on the Great Lakes and the larger 
rivers could probably participate in the con- 
struction program. 

On January 29 the Senate passed the bill 
with minor changes and sent it back to the 
House for revision. And while the bill is in 
process of becoming law and the three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars it authorizes nears 
allocation, let us repeat: 

“The Columbia River provides the most 
important river location for shipbuilding in 
the West and one of the most important in 
the Nation. It is in part being used for 
steel ship construction and it should be made 
still further useful in Duilding wooden ships 
and boats, as well as steel ships. It is a 
‘natural’ for timber construction, because 
it serves a region that produces one-half of 
the timber output of the country.” 

Work on the Columbia can be distributed 
among numerous communities. The ports of 
the Columbia from Astoria to Portland and 
to The Dalles are suited to construction of 
ocean ships of deep draft up to 26 feet. Small 
boats may be built much farther inland—on 
the Willamette and at least to the end of the 
7-foot channel near the mouth of the Snake 
and 325 miles from the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia. 

With such distribution, over-concentration 
of labor could be avoided and shelter behind 
the coast range, and even behind the Cascade 
range, could be provided for vessels requiring 
such protection during the construction 
period. 

With its power, with its nearby minerals 
and timber, with its water-level transporta- 
tion, with its fresh water harbors and safe 
channels, with its convenient yet protected 
locations, and with its excellent living condi- 
tions, the Columbia basin is supremely ready 
for heavy war duty. 


Mr. Speaker, while we are proud of the 
accomplishment of these great under- 
takings in the Northwest in supplying the 
ships and airplanes needed in our war 
program, we are also equally concerned 
over the plight of the small business con- 
cern. The thousands of these little enter- 
prises scattered throughout our own 
Northwest, as well as the Nation, are in 
desperate circumstances, due to the ra- 
tioning and priorities of materials and 
the draining away of employees for war 
service, combatant as well as industrial. 
As a part of my remarks I include a plea 
from the Little Businessmen’s League of 
America for more effective cooperation on 
the part of our Government with small 
business throughout the Nation in help- 
ing these organizations to weather the 
storm until the war is over: 


A PLEA FROM SMALL BUSINESS 


Democracy is that kind of social order 
which has as its basis the free movement of 
men, money, goods and ideas. The artificial 
obstructions which have been built up in 
our economic life in the past 50 years have 
held back the healthy progress of our coun- 
try and created an unhealthy state in indi- 
vidual enterprise. Senate bill 2250 will mark 
the beginning of an honest effort to restore 
the basic economic principles of a democratic 
social order. 

This Nation was built by sturdy pioneers 
who dared to face the savage and the hard- 
ships of pioneer life. In this tryirg hour our 
Nation faces as grave dangers as those which 
confronted the pioneers generations ago. We 
must dare face our problems squarely. If 
small business is left to perish, we will face 
much graver dangers, for with the death of 
individual enterprise there will also come 
the end of our democracy. 





When our small machine ships, foundries, 
metal stampers, sheet metal shops, carpenter 
and cabinet shops, are busy helping the Na- 
tion produce the necessities of war, we will 
develop an efficiency in preduction that will 
amaze the Members of Congress, if not the 
entire world. It is then that we can feel that 
we are sure of a successful conclusion to the 
war. 

We can harness small business to the great 
task before us. We can coordinate produc- 
tion so that all small business capable of 
helping can be quickly set in full operation, 
producing, in whole or in part, badly needed 
articles of war. 

For over 6 years small business has been 
promised help. In 1938 Congress appropri- 
ated a billion and half dollars for loans to 
small business. Little of that money was ac- 
tually loaned to what is commonly known 
as small business. Why? The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation might answer, “Poor 
credit risk.” That has also been the answer 
of our bankers. If individual enterprisers 
are poor credit risks, it is not primarily due 
to the shortcomings of small businessmen, 
but largely the result of Government failure 
to control economic forces which are destruc- 
tive to our competitive order 

Small businessmen are anxious to be of 
service to their country. When the Office of 
Production Management was set up thousands 
of small businessmen spent days and weeks 
in an effort to get Government work. The 
former officials of the Office of Production 
Management kept them going around and 
around in circles, wasting their time, time 
that they could little afford to waste. True, 
a few received some subcontracts, but most 
of them did waste their time. 


AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY HARD HIT 


Mr. Speaker, a part of the small busi- 
ness industry so hard hit in America is 
the retail automobile dealer. He has a 
heavy fixed investment with recurring 
carrying charges and his entire business 
is practically completely frozen by rea- 
son of steppage orders issued in the war 
program. The Congress and those in 
charge of the war effort must find a solu- 
tion for this perplexing problem. I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial appearing in the New’ York Times 
on April 4, 1942, suggesting that the 
outlook for these automobile dealers is 
darker than it may need to be: 


NEW-CAR MARKET 


Everybody knows that the retail automo- 
bile dealer has been hit hard. There are more 
than 45,000 such dealers. They find them- 
selves with a stockpile of 1942 models 
amounting to one-eleventh of the new cars 
they sold last year, and 25 percent of this 
stockpile is “deep frozen” for 1943. But this 
is only the beginning of their troubles. They 
find themselves with a used-car stock of not 
more than 45 days, averaging the country 
over; and because of rationing of the saie of 
1942 models, this stock, to all intents and 
purpcses, must suffice for the duration. In 
addition, many dealers have the burden of 
long-time leases and high overhead. On top 
of this they have carrying charges on the 1942 
models which they have bought from the 
manufacturer, and which are now frozen or 
as good as frozen. 

These difficulties the automobile dealers 
have taken in their stride and with com- 
mendable patriotism. They are troubled, 
however, by offhand statements, subsequent- 
ly denied or mecdified, which have led the 
public to believe that cars and tires might be 
requisitioned, thus dissipating most of the 
potential market even for used cars. A con- 
tributing factor to the dealers’ plight is a 
failure of the public to understand fully what 
classes of persons are eligible to buy new 1942 
cars. Provided the necessity is established 
before the rationing boards, many persons in 
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addition to those who are classified as in the 
emergency groups, such as physicians, clergy- 
men, and members of fire, police, and public 
health services, are eligible for new cars un- 
der the existing rationing limitations. They 
include, for example, persons engaged in the 
prosecution of the war, directly or indirectly, 
including executives, technicians, and work- 
ers, and traveling salesmen when the use of 
cars is necessary in selling machinery or 
equipment to farms and factories, mines, oil 
wells, lumber camps, or similar productive 
establishments Cyrus McCormick, 3d, of 
Office of Production Administration, told 
Cleveland dealers the other day: “It is nota 
crime to own a new automobile. It is a crime 
for a person who needs an automobile in war 
work not to have one.’ 

Many of the automobile dealers’ burdens 
cannot be lifted under the compulsion of the 
war, but in some respects their outlook is 
darker than it needs to be. 





Brash Mr. Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post: 


BRASH MR. DIES 


HENRY WALLACE’s tongue-lashing of MarTIN 
Dies was a thoroughly workmanlike job. 
The brash Congressman from Texas had it 
coming to him. His passion for the lime- 
light is so great that he does not always 
scruple about the methods he employs to 
achieve it. There was a time when Mr. 
Drrs and his committee appeared to be 
doing a job th&t needed to be done in the 
way of exposing un-American elements ii 
our midst. In the process, it is true, they 
smeared perfectly innocent individuals, while 
other individuals, not so innocent (George 
Viereck, for instance) were handled with kid 
gloves. Still the pubiic was inclined to 
forgive Mr. Drs’ aberrations in order to 
permit the committee to carry on. But they 
will regret that indulgence, we feel, in the 
light of Mr. Dress’ latest crusade against staff 
members of the Board of Economic Welfare. 

Just why Martin Dies chooses this mo- 
ment to assail these persons is not clear. 
The Congressman himself will no doubt pro- 
test that he was acting out of purely patri- 
otic motives. It is permissible to suspect 
other motives, however. Surely he was not 
unmindful of the possibility that this latest 
exposure would get him into the headlines 
and, perhaps, help overcome the reluctance 
of the Appropriations Committee to approve 
funds for the continuance of thc Dies com- 
mittee. There is certainly an ancient and 
fishlike smell about the disclosures. D1Es 
apparently did not consult even his own 
committee before giving out to the press 
his open letter to Vice President WALLACE. 

Congressman Dies sought to pillory certain 
individuals because of their alleged associa- 
tion with Communist-dominated organiza- 
tions. It is a shopworn smear technique. 
In Mr. Diss’ case it is likewise a boomerang 
As a man who has appeared on the same 
platform with Fritz Kuhn, who has been the 
darling of the Christian Front, and whose 
words have frequently and enthusiastically 
been quoted by the Nazi press and radio, 
Congressman Dies ought to be a little chary, 
these days, of raising the charge of guilt 
through association. But Mr. Dies also 
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stooped to smear. In the case of one indi- 
vidual, he cited a court verdict to condemn a 
man whom a higher court exonerated. Mr. 
Dries said nothing about the exoneration. 

In impugning the patriotism of certain 
members of the Board of Economic Warfare, 
Mr. Dres was also impugning the efficiency of 
the Civil Service Commission and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, both of whom look 
into the records of all prospective employees 
of the Government. Both give special atten- 
tion to those appointed to high administra- 
tive posts It is always possible that in this 
case or that a slip-up occurs. Vice President 
WALLACE recognizes this. And he assures us, 
and there is not the slightest reason to doubt 
his assurance, that he stands “ready at all 
times to have any and every fact regarding 
our employees thoroughly investigated.” 
But that would not have suited Mr. Dies’ 
immediate book. 

Mr. WALLAcE declares in his statement that 
the “doubts and anger which this and simi- 
lar statements of Mr Dress tend to arouse in 
the public mind might as well come from 
Goebbels himself as far as their practical 
effect is concerned.” This is strong language 
It cannot be said that it is undeserved. 


Address of Hon. H. M. Sutherland, of 
Clintwood, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
address delivered by the Honorable H. M. 
Sutherland, of Clintwood, Va., at the 
Ninth Virginia Democratic Convention, 
held at Bristol, Va., on March 28, 1942. 

Mr. Sutherland holds degrees from the 
University of Richmond and Columbia 
University, is a distinguished veteran of 
the World War, end for a number of 
years was news editor of the New York 
Globe and New York Times. Due to war 
injuries received while in France, Mr. 
Sutherland was forced to give up active 
newspaper work, and since then has been 
engaged in running a county newspaper 
at Clintwood, Va., and writing for several 
nationally known magazines, including 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


Mr. chairman and fellow Americans, the 
citizens of Dickenson County are not un- 
aware of the honor that you have accorded 
to us in permitting us once more to offer 
to this convention the name of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress from the Ninth 
District of Virginia. We are proud of the 
distinction of being able to give to you the 
kind of leadership that this great district 
so richly deserves, and the kind of leader- 
ship which for the past 12 years has brought 
to us a record of achievement that warms 
our hearts with that inward glow of duty well 
performed. Because of this honor we want to 
express to you our sincere appreciation, and 
in turn we pledge to you our every coopera- 
tive effort not only in whatever action we 
take here today, but also in that greater 
cause to which this Nation is now dedicated 

But, in my humble opinion, we are not 
gathered here today for the purpose of ad- 
vancing or entrenching the interests of any 
One political party or individual. We are not 


here seeking the aggrandizement of any 
faction, class, or clique of people. We are 
here for the sole purpose of showing by our 
actions our complete solidarity in the all-out 
War program so earnestly and so desperately 
sought by our supreme Commander in Chief, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

In this dark and dangerous hour when the 
very foundation stones of civilization are 
tottering under the fierce onslaughts of stark 
savagery, there can be no place among us for 
political partisanship or selfishness. No 
precious moments may be wasted in useless, 
wrangling, internal strife. The demands of 
the moment are such that each and all of us 
must submerge individual desire, and re- 
dedicate our lives and our fortunes to the 
cause of protecting and perpetuating the 


tenets of liberty and freedéom upon which the . 


greatness of this Nation is builded. 

With renewed faith and redoubled fervor 
we must pledge again our all to that flag up 
there which has never yet been dipped in 
ignominy to an arrogant foe. Look upon her 
as she flaunts her glory so serenely in the 
face of a world gone mad. Those 48 stars 
today are the sole source of the last few lin- 
gering rays of nope held out to a stricken 
world. The beams from this last lighthouse, 
on the tossing seas of this mad maeistrom 
of war, point out to us our clear path of 
duty which is to save all that remains of the 
good and of the Godly. 

The blue that forms the background for 
those stars gives to the peoples of the con- 
quered countries their only glimpse of the 
blue, protecting firmament of freedom above. 
It is the blue of the distant, rolling Pacific 
from which we must sweep back that oriental 
tide of reptilian perfidy. The white of those 
stripes is emblematic of the scroll of our 
national honor, unspotted and unsullied by 
the green slime of Nazi intrigue, or the yei- 
low treachery of the dastardly Japanese. And 
the red of those stripes emblazons that flam- 
ing badge of courage which is American tra- 
dition. Yes; that flag is the sole symbol of 
the power that must bring to us that lasting 
and final peace which has always been the 
dream of Earth—the intent of Heaven. 

Today we stand in awed and reverent 
memory of those heroes of the past whose 
doughty deeds have been splashed in bold, 
crimson strokes on the canvas of our his- 
torical cyclorama, heroes whose bravery has 
given to America her leading role in this, the 
greatest drama ever enacted by man. Let 
memory carry us back to the infancy of our 
independence when Burgoyne and his mighty 
armies were sweeping into oblivion the last 
fading hopes of freedom. On the Heights at 
Saratoga, where it seemed that all was lost, 
there rode into the face of that panic-stricken 
defeat a man, and by his reckless courage 
and desperate exampie he changed the tide 
of empire. That was the black horse and his 
rider. 

Out on the sun-parched plains of Texas 
the myriad might of Mexican mercenaries 
uuder Santa Ana, the greatest despot in the 
history of the Western Hemisphere, were 
pitted against the resolute defenders of the 
Alamo. On that day another of the greatest 
and most glorious pages of American history 
was written, and the men who wrote it and 
engi ved their names in blood-red letters for 
all posterity to read were Davy Crockett, Jim 
Bowie, and William Barrett Travis. 

In Mobile Bay, where the great droning 
shells and the whining Minie balls sang the 
bass and tenor of that pean of death, and 
strong hearts quailed and turned to water, 
a grizzled hero stood at the helm of his flag- 
ship, undaunted and unafraid. When his 
aides sought to turn him away from certain 
death, he flung them aside. Torpedoes 
slashed the hell-fiecked foam about him, and 
death in a thousand tongues screamed in 
cresendo in his ears, but did Admiral David 
Farragut flinch? “Damn the torpedoes,” 
he roared. “Full speed ahead.” 
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In the mud and muck of northern France 
the deadly barrage was decimating the thin, 
brown line of heroes which was the old 
Forty-second. On the shell-pocked tarmac of 
a cam drome a few kilometers distant 
“Wild Frank” Luke, of Arizona, climbed into 
the cockpit of his battered Sopwith Pup as 
dusk came down. Seconds later like an 
avenging nemesis he swept in upon that 
string of Boche sausage balloons that was 
directing the enemy fire, and by the light f 
their flaming torches a dozen Fokkers 
dropped on hi. tail and shot his plane to bits. 
He crashed in No Man’s Land, and although 
fatally wounded, he drew a gun and ringed 
himself with gray-green dead before he en- 
tered that Valhalla of American heroes. 

At this pregnant hour when the world with 


-bated breath is watching the turn of events 


that shapes the destiny of man for a thousand 
years to come, the cynosure of all eyes is 
Australia and the wide-flung battle fronts 
of the Far East. Against the meager forces 
of hard-bitten American daredevils, and vet- 
eran Anzac fighters are massed the slat-eyed 
hordes of jealousy and greed, mad with the 
lust to destroy and berserk because they’ve 
been thwarted. : 

In command .of our forces stands a man, 
tall, sun crowned, who lives above the dank 
miasmas of hate and pettiness, and under 
his masterful and inspired leadership each 
wave of that enemy attack breaks itself 
against that firm wall of raw courage that 
will not bend. The saga of that fight will 
forever echo down the marbled corridors of 
time, resounding with a name that has 
thrilled the world—Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

A flag that is enshrined in such magnificent 
traditions as these can never know the 
agony and bitterness of defeat. Of this we 
may rest assured as long as we but emulate 
the example of those who have gone on before 
us. But the travail of toil and sacrifice, of 
blood and sweat and tears, that must be ours 
before that final victorious day, is our cross 
and we must bear it. It is true that we were, 
and are, woefully unprepared for the gigantic 
task ahead of us, and that even yet we are 
on the defensive—but not for long. The 
boast and pomp of yesteryear are lost in hu- 
mility and toil. 

We of these United States have been rudely 
awakened from our pleasant dreams of peace, 
and, thank God, we are fast arming ourselves 
not only with guns, tanks, planes, and ships, 
but with a unity of purpose and determina- 
tion to preserve our way of life—cost what it 
may—for death is preferable to defeat. 
There is one issue now, and only one: Lib- 
erty or slavery. And Americans will bend 
their knees only to God. 

We have recently undergone a revolution 
in this country whether we want to admit 
that fact or not. True, we fought it in the 
American way—with ballots instead of bul- 
lets—but it was a revolution just the same. 
In past years we have been wont to measure 
the greatness of our Government—in fact, 
greatness of any kind wherever we found it— 
with a yardstick that was graduated in units 
marked dollars and cents. 

That yardstick is gone and in its place is 
another that is graduated in humanitarian 
units—units which will measure the ease that 
is. brought to beds of suffering and pain, units 
which will measure the life-giving hope held 
out to bleak despondency, and units which 
will measure the warmth, the food, the peace, 
and the security that is brought to the 
hearthstones of the needy 

We have long been lost in the wilderness 
of selfishness and avarice, thirsting for power, 
and hungry for gold. Wer have been relegat- 
ing the undying principles of our liberty and 
justice to the countinghouse of sordid gain. 
We have been girdled about by the snares 
and traps of foreign powers, the object of 
their gluttonous plans o1 conquest. But a 
decade ago in the pitch-black hour of our 
helplessness and confusion there came to us 








a leader with a vision that saw through the 
heavy shrouds of doubt and fear about us. 

That paladin of democratic right was a 
lone figure with little aid or sympathy, be- 
cause his way of bringing order out of chaos 
was disturbing to the fatuous, opulent, easy 
way of life that some of us were living. For 
a time none offered to lend to him a helping 
hand to cut away the twining tentacles of 
that gigantic octopus of greed, and then the 
little men—of whom God made so many— 
saw in him their destiny, a leader to pilot 
them through the black swirling storms that 
threatened to engulf them. And for us little 
men, and out of the wilderness of our own 
making, he is cutting a path for us to follow. 
It is our task, our duty to widen this path 
and pave it into a broad highway down which 
the endless streams of humanity may forever 
march to the Elysian Fields of peace and 
security, where the thunderheads of fear will 
never rise. 

This freedom from fear, this freedom from 
want, guaranteed under the epoch-making 
reaches of the Atlantic charter, these are 
the goals for which humanity is so desper- 
ately fighting. To gair that final victory we 
have only to obey the every order, the every 
command, of our matchless and fearless Com- 
mander in Chief—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Our every waking thought and deed should 
he dedicated to aid him in this hour of 
Gethsemane. To place an obstacle in his 
path now would be nothing short of Iscari- 
otic. It should be our every aim and hope 
and prayer here today that our actions will 
but serve to strengthen his sinews, and fur- 
ther steel his resolution to bring to this Na- 
tion, and this flag the victory that will for- 
ever strike the shackles from the festering 
ankles of serfdom. 

It is such an act that I am trying to con- 
summate here today in offering you a candi- 
date for Congress, because I am offering you 
the name of a man who by his every thought 
and action through these trying years has 
given indisputable proof of his lasting loyalty 
and ability. He is a man who has upheld the 
hand of his President at every turn and tide 
of battle, while isolationists raved and rant- 
ed, and when so few others had the courage 
or temerity to raise a voice in his behalf. 
He is a man whose every act and deed has 
been dedicated to the humanitarian cause, 
and he is a man whose friendship is no 
surface thing. 

He is a man whose records of achievement 
have rightfully earned for him his command 
in the pyrrhic phalanx of democracy as it 
cuts its way through the parasitic growths of 
ignorance and prejudice. He is a man who 
loves his fellowman only one degree less than 
he loves his country. He is a man, every 
fiber of whose being is attuned to the heart- 
beats of his mountain people, and to the 
cries of a bleeding world. His is the name of 
the present Congressman, and the next Con- 
gressman, the Honorable JoHN W. FLANNA- 
GAN, Jr., and him I give you. 





Work Projects Administration Appropria- 
tions for Next Fiscal Year, July 1, 
1942, to July 1, 1943 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, con- 
trary to public impression, there are still 
in existence many worth-while W. P..A. 
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projects. The impression has gone out 
to the country that increased employ- 
ment due to world war conditions has 
created work which makes it possible to 
completely discontinue the Government 
program which provides work projects on 
which many of our citizens may find em- 
ployment. I pointed out last year that 
a decrease in appropriations would result 
in a discontinuance of many projects and 
that when those projects were discon- 
tinued the people employed would he 
forced on relief. Administration leaders, 
however, succeeded in reducing the ap- 
propriations for W. P. A. and one of the 
tangible results is well expressed in a 
telegram which I received today and 
which reads as follows: 
Brwasik, MINN., 
April 4, 1942. 

Protesting complete lay-off of Work Projects 
Administration Project No. 7892 in Biwabik, 
Minn. Due to lack of funds in our city treas- 
ury, we are unable to absorb this labor with- 
out the help of Federal funds. Ninety per- 
cent of men employed in this project are 
unable to be absorbed by private industry 
because of age. We request your coopera- 
tion in placing these men back to work. 
Answer. 

City CoUNCIL. 


Mr. Speaker, various sections of the 
country have not been benefited from 
the establishment of war industries, and 
northern Minnesota is one of those sec- 
tions. There is still a vast amount of 
unemployment, and the discontinuance 
of this project at Biwabik, Minn., as well 
as discontinuance of numerous other 
projects, will only serve to increase the 
amount of unemployment that now 
exists. 

I wish to point out that a great many 
people now employed on W. P. A. projects 
are people whose age prevents them from 
securing employment in private industry, 
or they are disabled veterans who face 
the same difficulties. Existing projects 
in localities such as I have described 
should be continued in operation. 

In this connection, it is my under- 
standing that the administration leaders 
intend still further to cut and reduce 
W. P. A. appropriations for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1942. They will 
do it on the theory that employment is 
now plentiful and that it is no longer 
necessary to assist the unemployed. 
Such an attitude is a mistake, and such 
a claim is just a myth. I call this to 
the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives because the 
next appropriation should be adequate to 
meet conditions in localities where war 
industries have not been established and 
where unemployment still exists. 





A Three Alarm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral months, the Peoria Evening Star, of 
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Peoria, Ill., has carried on a sustained 
and militant campaign against any 
further pollution and contamination of 
the Illinois River by the sewage which is 
fiushed into that stream by the Chicago 
Sanitary District. It appears that a 
further effort may be made to secure 
legislative action on this matter, and I, 
therefore, direct the attention of the 
membership to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Peoria Star on 
March 27, 1942: 


A THREE ALARM 


A strong, unpleasant scent burns again in 
the nostrils of Peoria and down-State Illinois. 

Gusts from the Windy City have fanned to 
flame the smoldering smudge of the fight to 
secure increased diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan in order to flush Chicago’s waste 
down the Illinois River. Those who thought 
complacently that the fight was over are now 
plainly shown the error of their ways. The 
period of calm was only a subterfuge to lull 
down-State fighters into inaction before the 
familiar Hitlerian blitz. Chicago, self-suffi- 
cient, omniscient, has only just begun to 
fight. 

Recently Chicago papers blatantly heralded 
@ new plan to secure the increased diversion. 
Representative ADOLPH J. SaBaTH promised to 
introduce a joint resolution in the Congress 
of the United States providing for diversion 
of 5,000 cubic.feet a second. 

“T'am conferring with Chairman William 
M. Whittington of the fliood-contrcl com- 
mittee,” the Chicago solon was quoted by the 
Chicago press, “on the possibility of getting 
a quick hearing and speedy action. Adop- 
tion of the resolution would supersede the 
decision of the Supreme Court, restricting 
diversion to 1,500 cubic feet a second.” 

Thus Chicago shamelessly airs her dirty 
linen for all the Nation to see. She attempts 
to get our highest-ranking legislative body 
to be a party te her unclean business. She 
wants the United States Government itself 
to aid her in foisting injustice on uncounted 
thousands of decent, clean, and right-minded 
people. And she will not cease in her nefari- 
ous business until the last door of appeal 
has been slammed ir. her face, no matter 


_ how high placed the man or body she smears 


by involvement. 

Congressman SaBATH, being a Democrat 
from Chicago, is probably obeying orders. 
But his action is dangerous enough to the 
health, recreation, and well-being of down- 
State regions as to command instant alert- 
ness and renewed vigorous action. This 
tool of selfish Chicago interests also disclosed 
that he is in conference with attorneys for 
the purpose of petitioning the United States 
Supreme Court to reopen the old diversion 
case, which limited diversion to 1,500 feet. 
The plea, accompanied by crocodile tears, is 
emergency. 

Hear the Congressman plead, with sobs in 
his voice: “We have got to have relief. That 
is all there is to it. It isan emergency. The 
health of thousands of Chicago citizens is 
endangered and we must have action.” 

That argument, to knowing Peorians, has 
the same strong smell as the odorous sewage 
we have had to endure for years. It may 
be touching to partisans of Mr. Kelly and 
Mr. Nash, the machine bosses of Cook County, 
but it does not so much as dent the hides of 
people down-State. 

If the “emergency” is so acute—why have 
the papers of Chicago singularly failed to 
mention as much as one person being taken 
to the hospital there? No; the old argu- 
ment, the old political scheming in smoke- 
filled back rooms where candidates are pulled 
out of a hat, is too well known down-State to 
deceive anybody. 

The plain truth is that Chicago, for reasons 
best known to its masters, does not want to 
construct the sewage-disposal plants that the 
laws of the land and the greater laws of 
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decency and fair piay, have ordered. Perhaps 
construction now would be awkward. We 
wouldn’t know about that, but the Chicago 
political machine must know. And it seems 
reasonably clear that if Chicago makes such 
a display of flag waving in attempting to 
prove that making the Illinois River an open 
sewer is vital to the Nation’s war effort, cer- 
tainly the Government would extend the 
necessary priorities for such a patriotic con- 
struction. 

Peoria and that portion of the State which 
treasures the Illinois River as a healthful 
stream of sport and recreation must act and 
at once. Every individual, every group, must 
wire its vehement repudiation of this noxious 
mew proposal to Congressmen of their dis- 
tricts and Senators. 

Pointed more and more clearly is the fact 
that Chicago’s interests and the rest of the 
State of Illinois are diametrically opposed. 
Inasmuch as there appears to be nothing in 
common between the metropolitan center 
and the great down-State areas, the only pos- 
sible protective alternative for down-State 
is to organize opposition strength to match 
the Chicago influence in politics and all else. 


America—Take Off Your Coat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, for its in- 
formational value, I am inserting in the 
ReEcorpD, under leave extended me by the 
House, the attached editorial calling at- 
tention to the fact that America is facing 
enemies with strength sufficient and sup- 
plies enough to demand the best efforts 
of us all in the production drive neces- 
sary to secure the materials needed to 
win this war. 

We cannot simply sit back and wait 
for diminishing supplies of raw materials 
on the part of our enemies to drop a 
victory in our collective laps. We must 
gird ourselves to do those things needed 
to be done to put all of America’s pro- 
ductive facilities, including the small 
shops and plants of America, to work 24 
hours a day and to get a full dollar’s 
worth of armaments for every dollar 
appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, this means chiseling must 
go; that racketeering by either labor lords 
or business barons must go; that work 
stoppages must go; that unconscionable 
war profiteering such as has recently 
been exposed must go. The time has 
long since passed to get seriously and 
steadily down to work in order to. supply 
our fighting forces with the modern 
equipment of war needed to bring victory 
to our side of this gigantic conflict. 
America, take off your coat, there is a 
job to be done. 


OUR ENEMIES’ STRENGTH 


An editorial by Fred C. Christopherson, 
written in the Daily Argus-Leader, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.: 

A realistic approach to the problems of the 
War includes an accurate appraisal of the 


of our foes. To proceed otherwise 
is to weaken ourselves. 

The situation today is not what it was 
before the war began in 1939. Changes— 
material have taken place. 

Their extent is illustrated in the following 
tabulation of the world production of key 
commodities in 1938 and 1942: 


Percent | Percent | Percent 
86.5 4 65.5 
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The changes are significant and substan- 
tial. Germany, Japan, and Italy do not have 
everything that they need, but they are not 
in the extremely limited position in which 
they were in 1938. 

It is true, to be sure, that much production 
has been hindered by the war and that many 
facilities have been destroyed. But it is ob- 
vious that the current picture is much differ- 
ent from that whic’ prevailed 4 years ago. 
To be noted also is the fact that the table 
includes all South American production in 
the column of the Allies. This may be where 
it belongs, but it is too early to assume that 
We, and we alone, will monopolize this pro- 
duction. 

The cold fact that is emphasized by these 
figures is that we have a mighty war on our 
hands. Defeat of the enemy will require 
something more than just a casual slap while 
we go about our regular affairs. The slap will 
take just about every ounce of energy that 
we have. And it must be something more 
than a 40-hour-week slap. 


Words Won’t Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
entitled “Words Won’t Do,” by F. J. 
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Highfill, of the West Los Angsies Inde- 
pendent, of March 27, 1942. 

I do think this is certain.y a well- 
written article and one vwisich would 
command a great deal of scious think- 
ing for the reason that it is so sound and 
so practical. I wish everybudy connected 
with our war effort would read this. I 
also wish that everybody in the United 
States would read it. 

If every group, including those in 
charge of the war effort here, and all of 
our citizens, would comply with the 
thought here expressed, in my opinion 
it certainly would consummate our ideas 
with reference to our war program. 


WORDS WON'T DO 
(By F. J. Highfill) 

That telegram came Sunday, March 15. It 
brought the sad message “our son is missing.” 

At once you think of words of consolation. 
“He died in the United States Navy.fighting 
for his country.” “Perhaps he escaped and 
you'll hear from him later.” “Just keep a 
stiff upper lip and everything will work out 
O. K.” , 

Beautiful words, my friend, but words won’t 
do. They are only as of brass and 
tinkling cymbals. You forget that he was the 
only son I have—a fine lad only 24, with a 
broad and happy smile. You forget that all 
the friends in the world cannot take his place. 
You forget that human life cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of words or money or good 
intentions. 

After all, my friend, life is life. Perhaps we 
have to lose life in order to know how valuable 
it really is. 

No. Words won’t do. Our democracy has 
been talked to death with words, words, words. 
A land of free speech. A country in which we 
can talk. Then because we have talked we 
think we have done our duty. We know how 
to criticize and philosophize—but what are 
we doing? What have we done? Millions of 
Chinese and tens of thousands of the British 
and thousands of American boys have given 
their lives. What have you done? What kind 
of a sacrifice have you made? 

Yes; we can go on talking about prices and 
wages aNd time and a half and automobile 
tires and a thousand other things while our 
boys sacrifice their lives on the bactlefield. 
We can go on with a cocksure, boastful, ego- 
tistical attitude and say that “it can’t happen 
here.” We can go on swimming in the fat of 
selfishness, trying to get better jobs and make 
more money, to have more pleasure, while our 
sons face the dangers 24 hours per day and 
fight for 76 hours without ceasing, without 
sleep, without food. We can go on criticizing 
the Government and the military authorities 
and tell them what to do while our sons are 
held as prisoners of war. We may go on and 
seek our cause of freedom. We can go on 
and “fiddle while Rome burns.” But we will 
have to pay the price. 

Sooner or later this war is going to hit every 
man, woman, and child in the United States 
between the eyes and wake us all up to the 
fact that life is all that matters after all. 

The question is not what will it cost us to 
win the war but “What would it cost us to 
lose the war?” 

Wili the bombs have to fal! on Los Angeles, 
New York, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, and Seattle in order to wake us up 
to the fact that this is not the time to make 
money, to fuss around about how things 
ought to be done, and to argue with labor 
and capital about which should get the 
greatest profit from this war. If it takes that 
to wake us up—let the bombs fall so that we 
can get back of this great cause 100 percent 
before so many thousands of other fathers 
and mothers receive that woeful message, 
“Your son is missing.” 
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HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp. I include the following state- 
ment made before the Committee on 
Ways and Means during thé considera- 
tion of the revenue revision of 1942: 


Wuat INCREASED TAXES ON GASOLINE AND 
LUBRICATING O1L WOULD MEAN IN KANSAS 


Kansas has more land devoted to agricul- 
ture than any other State except Texas, which 
is 3 times as large. The Nation’s great- 
est wheat-producing and flour-milling State 
is Kansas, and corn, potatoes; the hardier 
fruits, and flax also are produced abundantly. 
In Kansas is located the world’s largest 
broomcorn market. In value and volume of 
its agricultural products, Kansas ranks 
among the first 6 States in the country. 
Kansas farmers own more tractors than the 
farmers in 45 other States. Only 10 States 
have been assigned a greater responsibility— 
measured in terms of dollar volume of con- 
tracts—for the construction of airplanes in 
the war program. Next to Texas, Kansas has 
the greatest mileage of rural roads of all the 
States, and in number of automobiles per 
capita the position of Kansas among the 
States is third. 

These statements may seem to be a series 
of unrelated boasts about a great State. Ac- 
tually they are a recitation of some of th2 
truly fundamental considerations which have 
prompted the citizens of Kansas to view with 
concern the proposals to increase the Federal 
excise-tax rates on gasoline and lubricating 
oils. The effect that these proposed tax in- 
creases would have on agriculture, the air- 
craft industry, and the road system in Kan.- 
sas has stirred grave feelings of apprehension 
among the citizens of the State. It is not 
that Kansans are unwilling to assume addi- 
tional tax: but they feel sincerely that the 
proposed increases in the Federal gasoline 
and lubricating-oil tax rates would impair 
their ability to raise their share of the vast 
quantities of agricultural produce which the 
war effort so desperately requires. They feel 
that to increase these taxes would have an 
undesirable effect on the manufacture of air- 
planes in Kansas, and they also fear that 
higher Federai taxes on gasoline and lubri- 
cating oil would jeopardize their tremendous 
investment in a system of highways vital to 
the economic well-being of their State. 


WHY THESE TAXES WOULD HURT AGRICULTURE 


Kansans feel that these tax increases would 
impede their agricultural effort because they 
place an additional obstacle in the path of 
more extensive and intensive mechanization 
of farm production. For 1942 the farmers of 
this country have been asked to produce a 
greater volume of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rials than they ever have produced in history. 
To do this American agriculture must put 
every acre of land, every hour of labor, and 
every bit of farm machinery to work imme- 
diately and unremittingly. The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that already 
farmers are well along the road to living up 
to their reputation of never having failed 
their country. But this they are doing with 


considerable difficulty, and there is evidence 
that their task will become more difficult as 
the weeks pass. Shortages in machinery, pro- 
duction, supplies, and, most important, labor 
are developing into serious problems. 

The decline in the supply of farm labor, of 
course, started long before the present war. 
But because agriculture was able to produce 
more than the market could absorb, the dimi- 
nution in the number of farm workers was 
not a serious problem. Now, however, when 
record production goals have been established 
and more and more farm workers are being 
attracted by higher wages in cities as well as 
inducted into the armed forces, the shortage 
of farm labor becomes a problem of significant 
proportions. During the last World War, for 
example, about 1,100,000 young men left the 
farms to join the various branches of the 
services. That figure is greater than the cur- 
rent farm population in Kansas—one of the 
States heavily counted on to produce a sub- 
stantial share of the required farm com- 
modities. 

To attain the production levels required, 
therefore, means that more and more em- 
phasis must be placed on the mechanization 
of American agriculture as farm labor further 
is depleted by the demands of the services 
and defense industries. On farms larger 
implements operating at greater speeds make 
it possible to grow crops with an expenditure 
of much less labor. The use of the tractor, 
for example, means a saving in farm labor in 
three important directions: 

(1) The capacity of the operator is in- 
creased because of the greater working width 
of implements generally used with tractors 
as compared with horse-drawr machines; 
(2) the tractor permits greater speed of oper- 
ation than horses; and (3) it results in a 
saving of the farm labor formerly used in 
caring for horses and growing food for them. 
Although the tractor is the keystone of Amer- 
ican farm mechanization, it may be comple- 
mented with other machines such as com- 
binés, plows, grain drills, cultivators, and 
corn pickers—all driven by their own power 
units. The important thing is that these 
power units are overwhelmingly internal 
combustion engines which consume a sub- 
stantial gallonage of gasoline and lubricating 
oils. 

Now, if farmers must intensify the mecha- 
nization of their farms to prcduce the crops 
required for successful prosecution of the 
war, it means that they must increase their 
consumption of gasoline and lubricating oil. 
The cost of these products already is an im- 
portant item in the cost of farm production. 
And the prevailing Federal taxes on these 
products even now represent sales taxes in 
excess of 12 percent. To increase these taxes 
further would have the effect of penalizing 
those farmers who most conscientiously re- 
sort to farm mechanization to conserve farm 
labor. Of this the Kansas citizens are 
aware. Accordingly, it is their belief that to 
increase the tax rates on these essential petro- 
leum products might serve to impede their 
efforts to produce the crops expected of them. 


WHY THESE TAXES WOULD HURT AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION 


Kansans believe that to increase the Fed- 
eral gasoline and lubricating oil taxes would 
have an undesirable effect on the production 
of aircraft in Kansas because these taxes 
would add to the many restrictions on auto- 
motive operations which remzin essential to 
the war effort. As the war progresses, a 
greater and greater proportion of the gasoline 
and lubricating oil will be consumed in motor 
vehicles importantly engaged in the trans- 
portation of war materials and workers. 
These petroleum products will be contributing 
as much to the forging of our weapons as any 
tool or factory by bringing men and materials 
together. In the case of lubricating oil, the 
industrial process would be impossible with- 
out it. 
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Even now many of the workers and much 
of the material get to the airplane factories 
in Kansas by private automobile and mctor- 
truck. Two of the principal concerns of the 
Office of Defense Transportation today are to 
keep workers streaming to and from arma- 
ment plants by automobile and to keep war 
materials meeting assembly-line schedules by 
motortruck in the many areas in which al- 
vernate forms of transportation are not 
available. Additional taxes on gasoline and 
lubricating oil therefore would add to the 
problems caused by the unavoidable motor- 
vehicle and tire-rationing programs which 
already are beginning to hinder these neces- 
f£ary Movements. 


A GASOLINE-TAX INCREASE WOULD JEOPARDIZE 
INVESTMENT IN KANSAS HIGHWAYS 


Kansas enacted its first tax on gasoline in 
1925. The Federal Government did not tax 
gasoline until 1932. The State gasoline tax 
in recent years has provided more than 25 
percent of all the tax revenue collected by the 
State of Kansas. Including special motor- 
vehicle feet, Kansas has relied on these auto- 
motive taxes to supply more than 40 percent 
of the State revenue. Using the revenue 
from these taxes, together with income from 
bond issues and the Federal Government’s 
highway-aid program, Kansas has invested 
hundreds of millions of dollars in roads. The 
maintenance and improvement of these roads 
and the protection of the investment they 
involve is greatly dependent on the produc- 
tivity of the State’s principal source of ligh- 
way funds—the gasoline tax. Moreover, 
Kansas now has outstanding a highway in- 
| debtedness, the service of which constitutes 
a fixed charge on the revenue from auiomo- 
tive taxes of more than $1,330,000 annually. 
These debt charges must be met faithfully 
each year or the credit of the State woulo be 
undermined. 

Already there is apprehension in Kansas 
concerning the effect that war measures will 
have on State revenues from gasoline taxes 
and motor-vehicle registration fees. The pro- 
auction of new passenger cars and most types 
of trucks has been stopped completely and 
the tires and tubes are being so strictly ra- 
tioned that they are available only for most 
essential uses. Officials in Kansas expect 
these measures to curtail sharply their rev- 
enues from automotive taxes. If another 
increase in the Federal gasoline tax should 
undermine the most productive yield pos- 
sible from the State gasoline tax in Kansas, 
the State’s tremendous investment in its vital 
system of highways would be jeopardized 
and its credit might be seriously impaired. 
That such a situation should not be per- 
mitted to develop, even in this time of emer- 
gency, is as important to the Nation as it 
is to Kansas, for more Federal coast-to-coast 
highways bisect Kansas than any other S‘ate. 
Practically every mile of these highways rep- 
resents mileage of national importance from 
the standpoint of military and productive 
grand strategy. 

THESE TAX INCREASES ALSO WOULD AFFECT KANSAS 
AS AN OIL STATE 

No mention has been made in this state- 
ment of the fact that Kansas has been one 
of the most prominent of all oil States; that 
its past, present, and future are closely linked 
with the development and prosperity of the 
petroleum industry in the State; and that the 
development of petroleum in the State of 
Kansas has been of direct and personal bene- 
fit to every person within the borders of the 
State. Although the tax increases proposed 
for gasoline and lubricating oil would affect 
the petroleum industry of Kansas adversely, 
it has been our feeling that Kansas should not 
emphasize this fact for fear that, through 
misunderstanding, we might be considered 
selfich and unpatriotic in opposing increased 
taxation of the products of one of our prin- 
cipal industries. 
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How Big Is Chemurgy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. AUGUST -H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I deem it a privilege to call the 
attention of Cungress and the country to 
the address of Wheeler McMillen, presi- 
dent of the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, delivered at the annual meeting 
of the organization at Chicago on March 
25, 1942: 


The first Farm Chemurgic Conference met 
when the United States was fighting a de- 
pression. 

Today we open the eighth Farm Chemurgic 
Conference while our country is fighting a 
war. 

The objectives of this council now, as they 
were then, are simple and unassuming. To- 
day, as in 1935 and, indeed, as at their first 
fledged conception in 1925, they are to advance 
the industrial utilization of farm products 
through applied science to increase the non- 
food uses of farm-grown raw materials; to 
develop new crops for new and old uses; and 
to find profitable uses for the unmarketable 
wastes of agriculture. 

Seventeen years ago—10 years before this 
council came into being—this program of 
objectives was first proposed as one approach 
to the problem of agricultural surpluses. It 
has achieved creditable successes in this di- 
rection. In days to come there will be much 
more to do toward this end. 

In 1935, when the Farm Chemurgic Council 
was created to distribute understanding of 
this concept, its sponsors were thinking prin- 
cipally of the power of these objectives to 
reduce unemployment and to restore pros- 
perity. 

Now, in 1942, the Nation finds itself des- 
perately short of dozens of materials which 
new crops or new usages in agriculture can 
supply. So the principles of chemurgy are 
called upon to help win the war. 

A concept that has so conspicuously proved 
its merit when faced with such varying condi- 
tions as farm surpluses, industrial unemploy- 
ment, and business depression, and then war, 
must be deeply set in the sound bedrocks of 
common sense. 

The ever-iruitful vitality of this concept is 
evident in the constantly widening applica- 
tions. Even those who heretofore have re- 
fused to accept it now turn to chemurgy with 
matter-of-fact confidence that it will aid the 
defeat of the Nation’s enemies. 

This is a time, I suspect, to admit a mis- 
take. Our error has been to underestimate 
the true magnitude of the concept with 
which we are dealing. It begins to appear 
thet we are charged with advancing one of 
the biggest idsas of the twentieth century. 

In this critical period when every resource 
and every effort of free men must be recon- 
sidered, when all but essentials must be 
stripped away, 
measurements of this idea. 

First of all, chemurgy is an idea. Not a 
new science nor a new art, chemurgy is a 
name for a concept. 

The realm of this concept is the entire 
vegetable kingdom. That kingdom extends 
over and beyond all the land surfaces of the 
earth. Nor is the subsidiary kingdom of ani- 
mals excluded from chemurgy’s realm. First, 
or second hand, animals subsist upon plant 
life, and the uses of their products are part 
of chemurgy. 


let us look anew at the | 


No one knows how many thousands of 
years have been consumed in the tedious 
history of human development. During these 
many centuries the slow mind of man has 
been able to learn to utilize only a little of 
the plant wealth established on the earth for 
neture’s purposes. The human race on all 
continents and in ali climes makes direct 
use of only a thousand or so species of plants. 
Probably not more than 500, if that many, 
are grown as crops in any commercial sense 
or quantity. 

Yet more than 300,000 kinds of plants have 
been classified by botanists; more than 15,000 
in North America. 

Is it possible that only a fraction of 1 
percent of the number of plant species has 
value to mankind? Or is it more probable 
that mankind has made only a fraction of 
1 percent of the possible progress in learning 
how to use plants? 

During untold centuries no man apparently 
ever dreamed that plants could be improved. 
Evidently only a few ever imagined that new 
plants could be brought to the service of 
man. No one foresaw the coming sciences of 
plant genetics and organic chemistry that 
would multiply the economic values of 
plants. 

None of this is astonishing. The tribes of 
men walked the eartl: for ages, tramping 
underfoot the copper and the iron, while they 
endured poverty with crude tools of bone and 
stone. The discovery that coal meant fuel 
and power and chemical] wonders is still new. 
Petroleum’s centenary is yet to be celebrated. 
Bauxite lay in the earth and salt water ex- 
isted through eons, but men still breathe 
who were living when aluminum and mag- 
nesium first came into human service. 

When one observes that men’s minds took 
endless centuries to discover some of the 
greatest of mineral values, it is not difficult 
to accept the probability that once the bright 
eyes of modern research are fully turned upon 
the world’s potential plant wealth and that 
once the eager mind of modern science grasps 
the magnitude of the challenge, a new 
frontier of infinite extent will have been 
opened. 

The plant frontier will reveal characteris- 
tics unlike those of any frontier mankind has 
ever approached. The geographical frontiers 
yielded to successive explorers through the 
centuries until there were no new lands to 
discover. The time came when even this vast 
United States had no gooc new lands to offer 
its homeseekers. Likewise the deposits of 
mineral substances have limits. When they 
are consumed they are not replaced. 

In contrast, the far-flung vistas of the 
plant frontier reach beyond the boundaries of 
imagination. The room for scientific inquiry, 
for agricultural and commercial utilization, 
for creating new and better boons for man- 
kind, is truly immense. 

First, as I have said, there are the more 
than 300,000 species so far identified. 

Second, there are other species, perhaps still 
in the thousands, which are yet to be dis- 
covered. 

Third, there is the fact that the skill of the 
plant breeder can improve the existing species, 
can create new varieties whose service and 
value to mankind may be enormously en- 
hanced. 

Fourth, there is the fact that in plant 
structure are countless natural compounds 
yet to be studied by the organic chemist whose 
manipulations with temperatures and pres- 
sures in the presence of catalysts can turn 
these compounds into heretofore unknown 
materials for the service of civilization. 

Fifth, there is the fact that whatever quan- 
tity of raw material we may consume in 1 
year from plants, the next year a new supply 
can be replaced in equal abundance. 

Do not those five considerations indicate 
that the magnitude of the idea of chemurgy 
may be vastly greater than we have yet as- 
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serted? If they are not enough, I remind 


’ you of one more. 


It is a fact that on the average only about 
2 percent of plant substance is actually ex- 
tracted from the soil. Approximately 98 
percent of the solid material is converted 
from atmosphere and moisture by the still 
mysterious action of sunlight. Isn’t that a 
compelling and marvelous fact? 

Air and rain and sun are chemurgy’s raw 
materials. Is it not wonderful to realize that 
out of the inexhaustible extent of the air and 
the infinite abundance of water, with the 
aid of the eternal power of sunshine, there 
can be produced, and then each year repro- 
duced, for countless generations an abso- 
lutely illimitable flow of wealth—provided 
only that the finite mind of man will pro- 
ceed to expand his comprehension of the 
techniques? 

Truly the realm of the vegetable kingdom 
is vast. Visible on its map are huge areas 
yet to be explored. The outer boundaries of 
the map are far from being final. The explo- 
rations of plant substance by organic chem- 
istry have probably no more than -reached 
the stage of the Norsemen—possibly only 
that of the Phoenicians—with Columbus yet 
to come and Lewis and Clark far in the 
future. As the chemical explorers discover 
and identify new values, the plant breeders 
will adapt and improve. The agricultural 
and industrial engineers will develop the 
production and harvesting techniques which 
farmers will carry out. Thus, new raw mate- 
rials will move in added tonnages to increase 
economi? employment, enlarge human enjoy- 
ment, and move civilization forward a few 
more peces. 

Dealing, as we are, with an idea of such 
magnitude that its measurements cannot 
even yet be delimited, it is a mistake to 
underrate the responsibility with which we 
here are charged. Perhaps because we have 
feared to frighten away the unimaginative 
by drawing too large a picture, we have 
leaned »ackward in conservatism. We have 
sought to advance, a little at a time those 
aspects of chemurgy that groups of men were 
prepared to accept. Thus, possibly, we have 
made another mistake. We have forgotten 
that the unimaginative do not march in the 
vanguard of progress. They trudge in the 
rear. 

One curse of the world today is the power 
of unimaginative men. Rulers with medieval 
limits upon their minds have seen the air- 
p’ane and the tractor only as improvements 
over the armor that once gave the big thief 
an advantage over little thieves and honest 
men. Imperial morons were able to com- 
prehend atmospheric nitrogen only as power 
with which to explode civilization instead of 
as a glorious gift of science with which to 
multiply the fruitfulness of the soil. 

Unimaginative men in the United States 
have handicapped efforts to achieve produc- 
tive interna] expansion looking toward the 
econcmic and military impregnability that 
goes with a high degree of self-containment. 
Those who understood the power that goes 
with productivity have advocated that the 
United States should produce within its 
borders, or at least find out in advance of an 
emergency how to produce within its borders, 
every item that might beccme an essential to 
military or civilian strength in time of war. 
This was uot foresight. This insistence was 
founded upon the common-sense conviction 
that the mre our own people could produce, 
the higher could be their standards of living 
and well-being. 

Opposed to this position were men imbued 
with reactionary and outmoded economic 
theories. There were men who held that, 
even at the expense of opportunity for our 
own farmers to create new wealth and new 
earning power, the United States should de- 
pend to an increasing extent upon distant 
lands, far overseas, for commodities which 
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had become necessities to the national exist- 
ence and to the national defense. Those who 
thought that at least the Nation’s necessities 
should, so far as possible, be produced here 
were contemptuously denounced as economic 
isolationists, 

Now upon every American falls the penalty 
of this unimaginative internationalism. 

We are isolated from supplies of rubber 
upon which our very ways of life and ways of 
business depend. 

We are isolated from adequate supplies of 
fibers vital at a hundred points in our 
economy. 

We are isolated from sufficient quantities of 
vegetable oils. 

We are isolated even from suificient sup- 
plies of sugar. 

Much more serious, we are isolated from 
materials that are indispensable to winning 
the war. 

Those who through recent years have op- 
posed our efforts to enable American farmers 
to produc the commodities required by Amer- 
ican markets must now find themselves in 
the unenviable position of having committed 
unwitting sabotage upon the national de- 
fense, 

Chemurgy was the advance courier of eco- 
nomic preparedness long before dogs of war 
began to bark. Perhaps we should blame our- 
seives for not having been more loudly in- 
sistent. Had we been so, the Nation might 
now be less embarrassed for the fibers and 
vegetable oils, sugar and alcohol, and starches 
and eyen rubber that now are so critical to 
national strength. 

The foremcst job of every American now is 
to help get the war won. Little else matters 
until that is done. Most of the reports and 
discussion in our meetings here this week will 
bear directly upon improved provisions for 
materials essential to America’s success in the 
conflict. This is a war conference. 

No prophet can yet foresce the end of this 
war, nor the end of war. No one can today 
foresee the shape of the world that will re- 
main when these destructive hostilities are 
suspended. Certain things to come after the 
war may be assumed to be reasonably prob- 
able, Likely the seasons still will come and 
go, the sun rise and set, the rain fall, and the 
winds blow. The seeds of plants will sprout 
in the spring, and in autumn will come har- 
vest time. Fowls will lay eggs, pigs will 
become hogs, and wool will grow on the backs 
of sheep. In other words, the productive 
process of nature will continue. Surely not 
all the stores of knowledge which this gen- 
eration has inherited from the centuries will 
be blown to bits. 

I am therefore confident that we can cheer- 
fully toss into this desperate struggle all the 
accumulated wealth of the decent nations 
and charge something more to the future, if 
we must do so, in order to preserve American 
freedom. 

Then, thanks to man’s improved mastery of 
the forces of nature, we or our children can 
start again with freedom, even as the fore- 
fathers started at Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock, and swiftly rebuild a happy continent. 
Yes, and enjoy the job. Better tools are at 
hend now, with power to multiply human 
muscle. Imagine building log cabins with 
Diesel-driven cranes. Superior knowledge is 
at hand now, the better to manage the mul- 
tiplied human muscle. And consider this, if 
you please. The natural resources available 
to the generations of today are actually 
greater than were the natural resources on 
this continent available to Capt. John Smith, 
William Bradford, or even Christopher Co- 
lumbus. Neither coal nor petroleum, nor alu- 
minum, nor the nitrogen of the air, nor the 
phosphorus and potash of the earth, were 
available to them. They knew nothing, 
either, of soybeans nor tung trecs, nor of 
milkweeds and rubber. 


So I hope that no fear of losing our wealth 
will restrain Americans from pitching into 
this war and getting it won. I would rather 
be free and poor, certainly, than not to be free 
and still be poor. 

The great superiority modern man has 
gained over his primitive predecessors is that 
he has learned better how to obey the laws of 
Nature. Research is nothing else than seeking 
more knowledge about how to obey Nature’s 
laws—the laws of God, if you please. 

That’s how we have learned to fly and to 
send voices around the world in half seconds. 
That is how we are learning to use the inex- 
haustible plant wealth the Great Creator has 
placed to await our catching up with His 
pleasure. 

I remarked some moments ago that perhaps 
in the concept of chemurgy we are dealing 
with the biggest idea of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Surely no one can grasp the amazing 
productive potentialities of the plant kingdom 
without seeing clearly that nations can gain 
far more wealth by cultivation and utilization 
than they can ever hope to steal by conquest. 

Surely, too, when the holocausts have run 
their courses the human race will reconsider 
the annually renewable stores of wealth and 
well being which may be taken from the air 
and rain and 6un by only a little more obedi- 
ence to the laws of Nature. 

It has been said that the great objectives 
of this war are to bring to all the peoples of 
the earth everywhere in the world freedom 
from want and fear and freedom of speech 
and worship. ; 

There can be but one assurance of free- 
dom from want. That is the assurance pro~ 
vided by productivity—by applying to raw 
materiais a practice known as work. 

There can be but one assurance of free- 
dom from fear. That is the kind of strength 
that is created by productivity. The more 
widespread the productivity among nations, 
the less there will be to fear from the supe- 
rior strength or from the covetousness of 
others. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of worship 
are the attributes of independent people 
whose productivity has assured them some 
margin of strength to resist the aggressions 
of the iniolerant. 

Chemurgy is a doctrine of productivity. 
We preach the power of man to turn to his 
account the air and rain and sun, to enrich 
his world with the output of the seasons 
expressed in the abundance of plants con- 
verted to wealth by the geneticist, the farm- 
er, and.the organic chemist. With the profits 
of production, culture can be sustained, edu- 
cation and charity can be enlarged, and the 
welfare of the race advanced. Without pro- 
duction and its profits the race can only 
sink back to poverty. 

Freedom is the true base of production. 
All the great achievements in American pro- 
duction owe their brilliance to the sun of 
freedom. Freedom and production are mu- 
tual forces. 

Nothing is more precious to the true, strong 
American than his inheritance of freedom. 
In these prodigious times the eyes of free 
men must never be diverted from the funda- 
mental elements of freedom. In America 
these elements are inherent in our form of 
government, a representative republic. Such 
a form of government depends upon the 
universal suffrage of the population. That 
suffrage can destroy freedom, or preserve it, 
or let it go overboard in an hour of confu- 
sion, or in a moment of disregard. 

It is incumbent upon us to remember that 
the best assurance of freedom’s continu- 
ance is the personal interest of the majority 
in its preservation. One of the reasons I am 
an advocate of new uses and new crops in 
agriculture lies in my firm belief that ad- 
vances in these fields will add to the produc- 
tivity of the little fellows in farming. I do 
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not like the fact that 50 percent of the farms 
in our country now produce only 12 percent 
of the agricultural output. If we are going 
to keep freedom, if we are going to continue 
free enterprise for everybody, I think we have 
got to cut the little fellow, wherever he works, 
into the incentives and opportunities. We 
have got to make sure that the great major- 
ity of all Americans share in the chances to 
produce, to earn, and to enjoy. That's the 
only guarantee that there will always be a 
great majority on the side of freedom and free 
enterprise. 

I shall not presume to attempt any final 
answer to the question I have raised regard- 
ing the measurements of the idea of chem- 
urgy. Possibly it is the biggest idea of the 
twentieth century, and maybe it is not. It 
does seem clear that included along its di- 
mensions are inspirations that can concretely 
help- to sustain freedom here in our country 
against assaults from without and against 
plots or indifference from within. It does 
seem clear that its magnitude is great enough 
to include untold possibilities for extending 
the productiveness of man’s toil upon the 
earth. It does seem to assure resources as 
illimitable as the air and rain and sun, the 
frontiers are bounded only by the barriers of 
man’s lack of understanding. Looking from 
here, perhaps the answer is that chemurgy is 
as big as men have the capacity to make it 
become. 





Broadcast to Japan of Hon. Elbert D. 
Thomas, of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the monthly 
Pearl Harbor Day message of the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] to the 
Japanese pecple which was broadcast to 
Japan this morning by short-wave radio 
from station KGEI, in San Francisco. As 
the Senate knows, the Senator from Utah 
has on the 7th day of each month sent a 
message to the Japanese people, pointing 
out to them the disastrous nature of the 
step Japan tcok in plunging herself into 
war on December 7, 1941. It is the latest 
address of the Senator from Utah on this 
subject, which I ask to have printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To the People of Japan: 

Five days ago many of you heard over your 
radios the ceremonies held in Hibiya Public 
Hall in remembrance of the Japanese who d‘ed 
in the attack on Pearl Harbor 4 months ago. 
As you know, the meeting was held for the 
mothers of the military dead. You listened 
to the various speakers, particu'arly Colonel 


Hiraide, of the Army board of information, as 


they attempted to bring comfort to those who 
had lost their sons in the fatal act which 
plunged Japan into war with a great part of 
the world. 

You will recall how Colonel Hiraide showed 
his awareness of disquiet and turbulence 
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within many bosoms, and admitted openly: 
“There are mothers who say that the war is 
meaningless,” and then tried to justify what 
the Japanese war lords are doing. A little 
later in his speech he recalled an old ex- 
perience: 

“I was once asked,” Colonel Hiraide said, 
“why a certain poverty-stricken mother 
whose only son had died a glorious death was 
so happy. I understood her happiness when 
I heard she had said, ‘I am glad my son was 
able to die for the Emperor.’”’ 

People of Japan, that ceremony held for 
the mothers of the Japanese boys who died 
at Pearl Harbor represented a double tragedy. 
The first tragedy was that boys and young 
men in the flower of manhood had lost their 
lives. It is a tragedy that all can under- 
stand. The desire of innocent mothers to 
serve their Emperor can be respected by all. 
Their grief in losing their boys brings forth a 
sympathetic response from everyone. 

But the second tragedy is a much greater 
one. It concerns not only a relatively small 
group of mothers and sons; but all of the 
once-great nation, Japan: That tragedy is 
that those young men participated unwit- 
tingly in an act which destroyed not only 
their bodies but the honor of their nation. 
That tragedy was that they died not for the 
Emperor but for their military masters and 
for Adolph Hitler. 

I speak to you, people of Japan, for the 
fourth time on the same day of the month 
as the day in December last when your forces 
killed 3,000 men at Pearl Harbor. Think 
how many more Japanese sailors and sol- 
diers than 3,000 have lost their lives since 
that rash act. In one engagement alone, the 
Battle of Macassar Strait, your forces lost 
more than 30,000 men. Think of your losses 
in the Philippines, in China, in Hong Kong, 
in Singapore, in the Netherlands East Indies, 
and in other Pacific areas. Think how in 
just 120 days death has touched your own 
families throughout your island home. 
Think how many mothers throughout the 
world have lost their sons. 

And then, as you think of those already 
dead, remember that those hosts of sacrifices 
to greed for power were lost while you were 
winning victories. Contemplate what the 
enumeration will be as the losses which you 
are already beginning to suffer are multiplied 
many times. Imagine the day when your 
own cities and villages will look into the skies 
to find a rain of fire and steel falling upon 
them. 

As this picture comes to your mind analyze 
how you have been betrayed—betrayed by 
the same group of families and men who 
have not allowed your Emperor to rule as the 
Emperors of Japan ruled in the past—be- 
trayed by the same war officials who listened 
to the cunning voice of Hitler and his Nazi 
satellites and allowed themselves to be bribed 
with promises of enormous power if they 
would send you, the people of Japan, to your 
death in a futile attempt to save Nazi Ger- 
many from its destruction. 

My message to you today is a simple one. 
Like the mothers whose complaints Colonel 
Hiraide was trying to stifle, some of your who 
are listening to these words know the truth. 
Though you are treated like prisoners of war, 
forbidden to read or hear the truth, filled 
with false propaganda, you have begun to 
realize what is happening. 

With gathering momentum the people of 
the world are rising against your war lords 
and the militarism they represent. Each 
passing day sees greater power arrayed in 
this effort. Each moment adds to the cer- 
tainty of the disaster in store for the Axis 


Powers. 


During the past 4 months a great deal has | 


happened in the world besides the military 
operations that have taken place. The act 
of Japan in attacking Pacific spots on Decem- 
ber 7 brought your nation two allies. One 


is Italy, already wasted and on the verge of | 


exhaustion as a result of acting as a tool of 
Hitler, as your nation is doing today. The 
other is Nazi Germany, whose career since 
your partnership began has been one almost 
exclusively of defeats. 

But on the other side a different kind of 
partnership has arisen—a partnership that 
embraces already 26 nations, with 11 more 
nations rendering aid in fighting the Axis. 

That partnership is not one just among 
governments. It is a partnership among 
peoples. The peoples of the world have come 
together in an unprecedented alliance based 
on mutual understanding, mutual sympathy, 
and mutual respect. 

In your own part of the world, the Eastern 
Hemisphere, what has been happening while 
you have been attacking various areas, is that 
the peoples on all sides of you have joined this 
partnership of the United Nations. 

The people of China and the people of In- 
dia have come together in a new way. The 
visit to India of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek accomplished tremendous things, not for 
victory alone but for peace and understand- 
ing in future generations. 

Similarly, the people of China and the 
United States have formed new bonds of 
friendship. The Filipinos and the Americans, 
the Australians and the Netherland East In- 
dians are still more examples of the over- 
whelming movement for world unity which 
has occurred. 

People of Japan, it is that world unity 
which the Axis forces cannot defeat. It is 
that world unity which will crush militarism 
in your country as in Germany and in Italy. 

And when that day comes, those of you still 
alive, will find that a new Japan can be 
created, based on the same principles. 


TT ATT AT 


Statement by Francis B. Sayre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article incorporating 
statements by Francis B. Sayre, United 
States Commirsioner to the Philippines. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE NEWS 

It is an astonishing thing that everybody 
seems to be able to get out of the Philip- 
pinés, but nobody seems able to get in. 

There is no doubt of the need of our 
American troops and their fine Filipino com- 
panions for arms and planes and equipment 
of all kinds. 

There is no doubt of their need for rein- 
forcement and encouragement, 

Everybody, from the highest to the lowest, 
who is familiar with the sufferings and 
severities our heroic defenders are enduring 
in the Philippines implores that aid be sent 
them swiftly and sufficiently. 

“I don’t think it will be so terribly long 
before things pick up out here,” writes young 
Ronald Pigg (a captain of engineers with our 
Philippine forces) to his family in Omaha. 

“Tell everyone hello for me and see to it 
that we get the tools, weapons, and planes 
we need.” 

These splendid young Americans do not 
ask for relief from the rigors of war—from 
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the constant strain and suffering of the 
gruelling daily battle. 

They ask only for the equipment to enable 
ther: to make their efforts and their sacri- 
fices successful—to enable them to serve their 
country effectively and victoriously. 

Francis B. Sayre, United States Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, who recently ar- 
rived in San Francisco, carried the same mes- 


Commissioner Sayre is a son-in-law of the 
late President Wilson. 

He is a very distinguished gentleman and 
very earnest and sincere. 

He is called to Washington to report to 
President Roosevelt. 

He has already delivered his message to the 
American people on the screen and in the 
columns of the newspapers. 

It is a message which stirs the heart to 
deepest sympathy and the mind to the de- 
mand for action. 

Commissioner Sayre said: “Returning to 
America after 24. months of Manila and 
Corregidor under constant bombing and 
shellfire is like entering a new world. Life 
can never be quite the same again. 

“American soldiers and sailors, assisted by 
Filipino troops, are fighting magnificently. 

“At the battlefront from which I have just 
come soldiers and sailors are going through 
the tortures of hell for us here in America. 
They cannot possibly continue to hold the 
line unless we get ships and planes and sup- 
plies to them in time. We must match their 
gallantry. 

“No sacrifice on our part of personal com- 
fort or of special interests or privileges or 
even of life itself is too great. 

“The war can never be won merely by gi- 
gantic planning nor by stupendous outlays 
of money. 

“We face daring foes and to win we can 
and must by aggressive and furious attack 
outdare them. 

“Time is of the essence.” 

The American people, we are sure, would 
like to reply to Commissioner Sayre’s exhor- 
tation. 

They would like to assure him that they 
are ready and eager to make “every sacrifice 
of personal comfort or special itnerests, or 
even of life itself,” to aid their fellows in the 
Philippines and bring sure victory to these 
heroes. 

But what can they do more than they are 
doing? 

They are paying back-breaking taxes. 

They are buying bonds and bombers. 

They are subscribing to patriotic cam- 
paigns. 

They are working on the farms and in the 
factories. 

They are providing the supplies. 

They are building the ships and planes. 

They are furnishing the equipment. 

They are enlisting for the duration. 

It is not the American people’s fault if the 
supplies and the equipment and the planes 
and the manpower are going to every other 
place on the face of the earth except the 
Philippines. 

The duty of allotting and assigning the 
war material produced by the citizens of the 
United States is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

General MacArthur has said that nothing 
can be accomplished without manpower and 
adequate equipment, and this is plainly true. 

Mere willingness to die is not enough. 

Our soldiers and sailors are willing to die, 
and are dying in the Philippines. 

But unsupported they may die and fail, 
while properly reinforced and equipped they 
might be victorious and live. 

Commissioner Sayre, returning from the 
Philippines and bearing his message to Wash- 
ington, says: 

“America must find a way to help.” 

We earnestly hope that Mr. Sayre’s plea 
for our brave fighters in the Philippines will 








stir the American Government into finding a 
way to help. 

Mr. Sayre must be vigilant and vigorous in 
presenting the needs of America to our Amer- 
ican Government. 

Our Government is being beset by the 
agents of Russia and Turkey and Greece and 
England and Holland and all the United Na- 
tions of Europe and Asia and Africa for sup- 
plies and for equipment and for money and 
for men, 

Amid the din of these demands the voice 
of mere Americans can hardly be heard. 

These foreign nations are all thinking 
abvut themselves and urging America not to 
be selfish and think about itself and its 
people. 

Our governing politicians have apparently 
reached a state of altruistic exaltation where 
they think it is a noble thing to sacrifice our 
own American security on the altars of for- 
eign interests. 

They have also come to consider that Amer- 
ican lands and peoples are in no danger, and 
that they can safely sacrifice American re- 
sources to alien advantage. 

Furthermore, they have been led to believe 
that the issue of this war will be decided in 
Europe. 

It will be decide. in Asia. 

It wili be decided in India. 

It will be decided in Australia and on the 
west coast of our c wn America. 

We can best serve the interests of the 
United Nations by performing our duty to 
ourselves. 

We can best defend occidental civilization 
by protecting our own coasts from oriental 
invasion. 

We can best break the power of the Axis 
by stopping in its tracks the victorious march 
of oriental barbarism. 

If that is not done no occidental nation 
will be safe—no, not even the allies of these 
barbarians. 

It is no betrayal of our fellows in this war 
for us to look out for the security of America. 

To do that is the major strategy of the 
war. 

Without America none of the United Na- 
tions, impressive as the term sounds, would 
last as long as a snowflake in—Habana. 

It is about time that the United Nations 
realized this. 

And about time that America realized it. 

Let us begin defeating the Japanese by de- 
feating them in the Philippines. 

After that we can save India for the 
English, Australia for the Australians, Amer- 
ica for the Americans—and then Europe 
for the Russians. 

If, however, the importance of the Pacific 
battle area is not speedily recognized, none 
of these things will be done. 

As Mr. Sayre truly says: 

“Time ts of the essence.” 





“Prairies Afire” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, my colleague from Oklahoma, 
Hon, WILBuRN CARTWRIGHT, has made ita | 
practice not to consume a great deal of 
valuable time in this House in airing his 





views or demonstrating his unusual] abil- 
ity as a forceful and convincing speaker. | 


When he addresses the House, however, I 
have observed that Members listen to 
what he has to say with much interest. 

When WILBURN CARTWRIGHT expresses 
his views, Members of this body know that 
he has something to say and is familiar 
with the subject under discussion. They 
also know that he is sincere in his beliefs, 
that he is independent in his thinking, 
and that he is fearless and unafraid to 
vote on matters according to his con- 
scientious convictions. 


He is a credit to his district, to the 
State, and the Nation, and I am proud 
to have the privilege of serving in Con- 
gress with a man of his high ideals, 
sterling character, and unimpeachable 
integrity. 

It is therefore only natural that the 
Washington Evening Star, one of the 
largest and most widely read newspapers 
in America. should comment editorially 
on an address delivered recently on the 
floor of this House by the gentleman who 
so ably represents the Third Congres- 
sional District of Oklahoma in the Con- 
gress of the United States. The editorial] 
of the Washington Evening Star is as 
follows: 

“PRAIRIES AFIRE” 


When Representative CARTWRIGHT, of Okla- 
homa, told his House colleagues that the 
“prairies are afire’” with indignation at the 
failure to achieve maximum war production, 
he had reference to a rising public temper 
which may force significant changes in the 
prevailing approach to the problem of waging 
total war. 

The simple fact of the matter is that 
public sentiment in the country is crystalliz- 
ing behind a demand that neither profits, 
social gains, nor any other factor be per- 


+ mitted to stand in the way of producing 


every possible item of equipment for Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors who have been sent 
across both oceans to fight for their country. 
This is a state of mind which is both highly 
desirable and potentially dangerous. It is 
desirable in the sense that it promises to 
force the taking of certain corrective steps— 
those involving the 40-hour week, excessive 
profits, overtime pay rates, and the failure to 
make full use of existing production facili- 
ties—which have been too long delayed. 
The people of this country—and we may be 
thankful for it—are not going to accept 
calmly any condition which sends American 
soldiers into combat with fewer weapons 
than they might have had if a maximum 
effort had been exerted on the production 
front. They are in no mood to repeat the 
tragic blunders which have been made in 
this respect in other countries, and they 
have the word of Donaid Nelson, Chairman of 
the War Production Board, that our output 
of weapons could be boosted by 25 percent 
now if a maximum-production effort were to 
be made. 

The danger in a situation of this kind lies 
in the fact that public demands arising out 
of anger may lead to acticns more harmful 
to the war effort than the evils they are de- 
signed to correct. This plainly is what the 
President had reference to when he indicated 
at his press conference yesterday that he was 
opposed to any change in the 40-hour week 
at this time because things are going pretty 
well now. The public, however, is not apt 
to be satisfied with a state of affairs in which 
things are going only pretty well. Unless 
we exert the best effort of which we are 
capable, the demand for drastic legislation 
may be expected to reach a point where the 
dangers that the President obviously has in 
mind will be very close at hand. 
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A prime necessity now, in the face of the 
dread threat which confronts the United 
States today, is a determination by all of us 
to stop talking about rights. We have but 
one right, and that is the right of duty—the 
duty to serve the country to the very best of 
our ability in whatever way will contribute 
most to victory. Happily there is growing 
recognition of this truth. Our fighting men 
have gone to their battle stations, and thou- 
sands of them already have made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

In industry there is mounting evidence of 
@ realization that nothing counts now but 
the winning of the war. The recalcitrants 
are few in number and they will not be per- 
mitted to obstruct the national effort. Labor, © 
on the whole, has put aside most of the issues 
which led to so many strikes pricr to Decem- 
ber 7, and its contribution to the waging of 
the war on the home front has been a notable 
one. 

All of these things are signs pointing in 
the right direction, but it would be foolish 
to deny that there is much which remains 
to be done before we can say that those on 
the home front are making a maximum war 
effort. Our task now is to work out a formula 
for taking these additional corrective steps 
which will command the full support of all 
concerned, and to avoid lapsing into an in- 
ternal fight which might wipe out all of the 
heartening headway that has been made. 

To take proper corrective action now would 
prevent the fire which is sweeping ecross the 
prairies from becoming an indiscriminately 
destructive force. 





Unity Above All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently an editorial was published in the 
Huntsville (Ala.) Times so full of good 
common sense and so logical that I am 
including it in my extension of remarks. 
I commend it to the careful reading 
of all: 

UNITY ABOVE ALL 

A vast amount of ill feeling, it appears, has 
been generated between classes in this coun- 
try in recent weeks. 

All of a sudden, it has come over a lot of 
people that we are at war, and that we are 
in some peril of losing this war. They have 
come to realize that 1942 is going to be a 
crucial year, and that if we do not make cur 
weight felt greatly, the scales may be tipped 
against us. 

And so, as if it were a problem that had 
not been thought of before by the President, 
his many appointees and the Congress, a great 
hue and cry is being raised for greater and 
greater production. 

Capital is yelling at labor that it must 
drop everything and forswear all its gains. 

Labor is shrieking at industry that it is 
making unconscionable profits out of the 
war. 

And when breath is left, each is accusing 
the farmer of profiteering by jacking up prices 
for his products that are beyond all reason. 

Each of these, as well as minor groups, is 
trying to saddle all blame upon one, or all, 
of the others. 

The cold fact is that each is not without 
blame. 
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The main curse of this country—the thing 
that most afflicts our war effort—is nothing 
short of greed, personal greed, to get the most 
each can out of this war. 

That's not only true of the country as a 
whole, it is true of most of us in this, as well 
as every other, community 

There is mighty little spirit of sacrifice 
among the major groups in the United States. 

But we will not speed the preparations for 
winning this war, we will not win this war by 
shouting robber ar ~* thief at each other, by 
intensifying class hatreds and animosities. 

That is the very thing Hitler wants us to 
do. 

The fact is our war production effort, from 
all accounts—take the summary that Pearson 
and Allen have made today in their Merry- 
Go-Round column, as a sample—is making 
amazing headway. 

This is no accident. It has taken months 
and months of effort. The first fruits are 
rapidly becoming evident. 

The most bitter critics heretofore of the 
Nation's war effort, on investigation at plane 
and tank and munitions plants, have been 
amazed at their output. 

There are some pretty capable peopie who 
are directing this enormous, gigantic pro- 
gram Mr. Nelson and General Knudsen are 
no amateurs at this business Just where 
would two better ones be found? 

Nothing is going to be accomplished by de- 
veloping a mass hysteria, passing resolutions, 
holding mass meetings, and bombarding the 
President and Congress. The probability is 
that they know a good deal more about what 
is being done than do most of their critics. 

Of course, a good many blunders have been 
made To err is human. All has not, and 
will not be perfect. There are a lot of crooks 
that are operating. 

The best way to lose this war is by disunity, 
by fomenting class hatred, by arraying groups 
against each other. 

That is the route to breaking down produc- 
tion and paralyzing war effort. 

That is the route France took. 

A great deal more is going to be accom- 
plished by working together than by fighting 
and cussing and abusing each other, as well as 
those in Washington. 


Instructions of Joseph B. Eastman Rela- 
tive to Rail and Bus Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I asl: unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the instructions which Mr. Joseph 
B. Eastman, as Director of ‘the Office of 
Defense Transportation, has requested 
the different Government agencies to 
issue with reference to transportation by 
rail and bus. 

There being no objection, the instruc- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION, 

Washington, D. C., April 7, 1942. 
To All Government Agencies: 

In the interest of efficient rail and bus 
transportation in the face of mounting de- 
mands upon carrier facilities, will you please 
issue instructions to all of your personnel in 
Washington, D. C., and in the field. 


1. To purchase railroad and bus tickets and 
Pullman space well in advance of train de- 
parture and where possible at city ticket 
offices. 


Execution of Government orders is neces- 
sarily time consuming and the transportation 
companies can do a much better job of ac- 
commodating travelers if congestion at train 
time is avoided. 

2. Reservation of space should be made 
only for a journey which is reasonably certain. 
Speculative reservations for conjectural jour- 
neys should not be made, nor should excess 
reservations be ordered to provide for protec- 
tion of last-minute needs. 

Carriers have legitimately complained of 
undue cancelation and last-minute cancela~ 
tion on an inexcusable scale, and it is obvious 
that reservations are being made to provide 
for conjectural rather than prospective travel. 

3. Reservation space for a journey which is 
not made should be canceled as soon as that 
fact is ascertained. No reservation made on 
a Government request number should remain 
unclaimed without specific notification being 
given a representative of the carrier. 

The travel of your employees can be pro- 
tected if these instructions are handed down 
and observance directed. Your cooperation 
will be appreciated very much. Will you 
kindly send copies of your instructions for 
the information of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JosEPH B. EASTMAN, 
Director. 


The 40-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I have 
a letter from a citizen of Oregon which 
is so typical of many letters which I am 
receiving daily that I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp as an expression of the 
growing sentiment of citizens in regard 
to current issues. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KLaMaTH FAutts, Orec., March 30, 1942. 
Hon. Rurus HOLMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Thank God, this is still 
a free country, and I can still express my 
opinion, even though I have just been called 
a fifth columnist by our President because I 
am opposed to the 40-hour week during this 
national emergency, and only a few days ago 
this same President was telling us we were 
not 700d citizens because we did not take this 
same emergency seriously enough. 

I wore a pair of overalls for some 15 years 
and carried a caid in the Bricklayers’ Union, 
and have advocated better pay and working 
conditions all my life, but in spite of the 
President’s accusation that I am a fifth col- 
umnist or a sixth columnist, I still feel that 
labor should give up their 40-hour week dur- 
ing this national emergency that our Presi- 
dent says we are not taking seriously enough. 
We all know the 40-hour week was put into 
effect to give more people work and not be- 
cause labor was not able and willing to work 
48 hours, 
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So let us hope that our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from this great State of Oregon 
have the guts to vote to repeal this law, even 
though they themselves might be called fifth 
columnists by the President. 

As to our taking this emergency seriously, 
I have an only son who resigned a $40 40- 
hour-week job and enlisted as a private in 
the Army at $4 for a 168-hour week, and did 
not ask for a place where he would not get 
shot at like four well-known young men we 
know of. 

I have signed up to buy $200 in Defense 
bonds per month and find, after paying more 
income tax than I anticipated, that the pledge 
will be hard to keep, but I intend to do it 
without a squawk, even though I know half 
the money will be wasted. 

I have signed up with the civilian defense 
to take any assignment given me. Now, my 
dear sirs, there are thousands of other fathers 
just like myself. Do you think we should be 
called fifth columnists for wanting to do away 
with the 40-hour-week law? —o you think 
we need to be told to take this war seriously? 
Come on, pal. From what I hear, the fellow 
in between is getting mad, and it is about 
time somebody started representing the 
United States of America instead of the farm 
bloc, the labor bloc, the business bloc, the 
old-age pension bloc, the conservative bloc, 
the isolationist bloc, or what have you. 

Yours very truly, 
T. B. Watters. 


Letter From Hamilton Fish to the People 
of His District ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter by 
myself, addressed to the editors of the 
local newspapers and the people of my 
district: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1942. 

My good friend Frederic Bontecou has upon 
two occasions released statements to the 
effect that I could 0t be reelected to Con- 
gress if I became a candidate thi fall. That 
is the surest method to have me become a 
candidate in the Republican primaries, as 1 
am convinced that I can win if I make a real 
campaign. I am willing to let the enrolled 
voters make the decision on my record of 22 
years’ service in the Congress. Of course, 
Mr. Bontecou is entitied to his own views, 
but it might be well to find out whether he 
has any ulterior motive, whether he is inter- 
ested in getting back ato the State senate in 
the place of Senatur Ryan and then have 
Mr. Ryan run for Congress. It looks as if 
that is the case. Certainly no rich man’s son 
in his thirties who ought to be in our armed 
forces can be elected to Congress from our 
district in the midst of the greatest war in 
our history 

I believe that 80 percent of the people in 
our congressional district were opposed to 
our being involved in wars in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa without their consent as provided 
by the Constitution, and until we were ade- 
quately prepared, uniess we were attacked— 
and that was my position. I do not believe 
that a single one of them has changed their 
views. It looks as if the interventionist tail 








wants to wag the political dog. 1 have no 
rrel with any interventionist—they have 
a right to their views. It is only a small 
rumber of politically minded intervention- 
ists, like Assemblyman Fite and Miss Spring- 
arn in Dutchess and John C. Straton in 
Orange, who are trying to reopen that issue. 

The American people are united in win- 
ning the war through all-out efforts, service, 
and sacrifice, and that has also been my posi- 
tion since December 7. 1 have exerted my 
influence and vote in every way in Congress 
to expedite the war program and to stop 
all useless and wasteful nondefense and 
boondoggling projects, and have refrained 
from criticisms which might disrupt na- 
tional unity. There is only one supreme 
issue—winning the war at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, cost what it may in blood, 
tears, and money. 

In the last election I made a mistake by 
not campaigning for myself, and as a result 
had my majority reduced to 9,000, due par- 
tially to last-minute, unfounded “smear” 
attacks made on me which I had no oppor- 
tunity to answer. If I am a candidate for 
- reelection that will not happen again. I am 
not afraid of any political fight, provided 
there is an opportunity to give the facts to 
the people in the American way. 

My plans are just as they have been—to 
enter the United States Army in June or by 
the first of July as a colonei of a combat 
regiment, but ‘f I do not qualify physically 
or for any other reason I shall be a candi- 
date for reelection in either the old district 
or in-sOme part of the new congressional 
district, and will make a definite announce- 
ment by May 1. 

I plan to speak over the radio in the dis- 
trict within the next month on the so-called 
Hill case, in which Mr. Hill, a former cierk 
in my Office, was found guilty on two charges 
of perjury neither of which, if he had ad- 
mitted, would have been a violation of any 
law of God or man, Of the 22 speeches he 
sent out for Members of Congress—all of 
which were anti-war speeches and not Nazi 
propaganda—I knew of only one and that 
Was 2 years ago. The speeches were not sent 
out from my office, my frank was not used 
in a single case, and I knew nothing about 
any of the 21 non-interventionist speeches 
that were sent out in the summer of 1941 
by Mr. Hill. This was all done on his own 
responsibility and for his own profit. He 
hired women outside of my office to address 
these speeches without my knowledge and 
without my consent. I knew nothing of his 
connections with Mr. Dennett or the mailing 
out of these speeches until after Mr. Hili had 
been indicted, nor did I know anything about 
the delivery of some mail bags to him with 
which I had no connection whatever, as I 
was in St. Louis at the time. 

If the New Deal smear propagandists had 
anything on me, directly or indirectly, they 
would not have hesitated to bring charges, 
but instead a radical newspaper, PM of New 
York, Walter Winchell, and the New York 
and Washington Post conducted a “smear” 
campaign wased on fictitious charges for po- 
litical purposes. 

Whether I am a candidate for renomination 
or go into the Army, I owe it to the people 
of the district and to myself to answer these 
malicious attacks on my patriotism and on 
my record in Congress. I shall reply to these 
attacks on me in detail over the radio in 
Orange and Dutchess Counties sometime in 
the near future, and on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. I am making this 
preliminary statement now so that the people 
of the district may know the facts. The 


American people are fair; tell them the truth 
and they will act accordingly. 

I have never been actuated in heart or 
mind by any other motives except what was 
best for America and the American people 
in the many years that I have been in Con- 


gress. 


It is unfortunate that some Repub- 
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licans fall into the New Deal trap of divide 
and conquer and join with President Roose- 
velt in his constant efforts to unseat or purge 
me. It is hard enough fighting the New Deal 
collectivism, waste, incompetency, and trend 
toward dictatorship and communism, let 
alone members of one’s own party. 

Some politically inspired interventionist 
newspapers columnists, and radio commen- 
tators have tried to “smear” me and impugn 
my patriotism and Americanism in order to 
punish or purge me for trying to keep Amer- 
ica out of war unless attacked, which was 
likewise the conviction of JosePpH W. MarTIN, 
Jr., the chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, and of 90 percent of the Repub- 
lican Members of the House and Senate. I 
see no reason to apologize for trying to save 
America from involvement in foreign wars 
along with 80 percent of the people of my 
district who would have to do the sacrificing, 
paying, fighting, and dying. My conscience 
is clear. I am no rubber-stamp Member of 
Congress. I have always voted my convic- 
tions and tried to represent the will of the 
people and to serve them honestly, faithfully, 
and loyally, and I shall continue to do so as 
long as I am in the House of Representatives 
and the ranking Republican member of the 
all-powerful Committee on Rules. 

The truth is mighty and will prevail. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FIsH. 





Easter Message of Cardinal O’Connell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I am inserting 
herewith an inspiring and patriotic 
Easter message by His Eminence, Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of 
Boston, Dean of the Catholic Hierarchy 
in America. The Cardinal’s message 
reads as fellows: 


The tragic days of Holy Week have passed. 
The sense of bitter loss, of suffering and death 
had its climax on the cross on Good Friday, 
where the Son of God died that we might live. 
And now, with grateful hearts, we turn from 
mourning to gladness, from the sorrow of the 
cross to the joy of resurrection. Throughout 
the entire Christian world once more the mes- 
sage of the angel is repeated from mouth to 
mouth by every Christian, “Christ is risen.” 
Yes; Christ is truly risen. 

For weeks the Christian mind and heart 
and soul have pondered the great eternal 
truth of sacrifice, of the moral death which 
sin brings in its poisonous wake. We pon- 
dered during the weeks of Lent upon the im- 
mortal truth of salvation by sacrifice. On 
Good Friday we touched the depths of sad- 
ness, and now the glorious sun of Easter morn 
brings to earth a glimpse of Christ’s victory 
over sin and death. 

WE TOO MUST RISE 

Christ is risen. So we, too, must rise above 
all that is unworthy, above all that is base to 
that which within us never dies, the hope of 
a blessed immortality. Lent has taught us 
the one great lesson needed in mortal life— 
how to bear suffering, sorrow, grief, and the 
heart-rending horrors which threaten to de- 
stroy even hope itself. 

And now Easter teaches us the complement 
of all this—triumph through apparent failure, 
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victory where all seemed lost, the possession 
of God and His heaven even during mortal 
iife, which can come only as a reward for 
fidelity in trial and tribulation. 

There is, alas, plenty of both during these 
trying days of agitation and unrest. Only 
God can know the suffering and the mental 
torment which war inevitably brings in its 
dismal train. Our country is passing through 
such a trying period. It is no exaggeration to 
say that our beloved land has been blessed in 
a thousand ways, but most of all and above 
all, by the inestimable treasure which is in 
the possession of every true American, the 
treasure beyond price, of the liberty of the 
sons of God. < 

TREASURE IS SACRED 


That blessing came to us from God throvgh 
the dauntless heroism of those who lived and 
fought and died for the sacred cause of true 
freedom, personal and religious freedom, the 
right to live our lives under law, and the 
right to worship God, who is the giver, 
creator, and defender of all just law. What 
America offers and gives and maintains for 
her citizens is a treasure so precious that it 
is sacred. The preservation of that heritage 
is to every American a sacred trust, and with 
the possession of that trust goes the sacred 
obligation to preserve, defend, and perpetuate 
it. That is the meaning of true patriotism. 

The defense of our altars and Our homes 
is an obligation which rests upon every citi- 
zen. The founders of this, our beloved Na- 
tion, were ready to offer whatever they pos- 
sessed, even life itself, to maintain the sacred- 
ness of their civil rights and their religious 
freedom, and we know that Americans today 
are no less determined to maintain, with 
God’s great help, our land, our territory, our 
homes, our altars, and the precious inherit- 
ance of our American way of life. 


SACRIFICES NECESSARY 


In all humility, we beg God’s assistance in 
our Nation’s struggle for her rights and pos- 
sessions. And—we say it in deepest humil- 
ity—on this glorious feast of the risen Christ, 
the triumph of His cross will sustain the 
heart of America in facing the sacrifices 
which are necessary for ultimate success We 
beseech our risen Lord and Saviour to bless 
our beloved couniry, to strengthen its arm, 
its heart, and its soul, so that, looking beyond 
our temporary trials, we may behold, with a 
blessed hope, the complete deliverance from 
our enemies, who are also the enemies of all 
international law and justice, until, please 
God, peace again—the peace of Christ, the 
peace of justice, the peace of universal 
brotherhood—shall rest upon this sorrowing 
earth and bring with it to every citizen of 
this blessed land eternal gratitude to God 
and a renewed appreciation and understand- 
ing of all that the greatness of America, our 
beloved country, means to every inhabitant 
who dwells herein. 


HUMBLY ASK BLESSINGS 


Again let us repeat the message of the 
angel, “Christ is risen.” May His powerful 
aid sustain and bless and keep all those in 
authority all over the land so that order at 
home may add to the strength of our armies 
abroad. We humbly ask God’s blessing on 
the President of these United States that by 
the assistance of divine wisdom he may see 
clearly his sacred duty and be given the 
strength to perform it. Again, we ask the 
blessing of Almighty God upon all the jus- 
tices, judges, magistrates, governors, and all 
who, throughout the land, are entrusted with 
the maintenance of law and order. 

And so, with faith in God and trust in His 
divine promises, let us go forth this Easter 
morn with the love of God in our hearts, 
with the deepest gratitude to Him for all 
His mercies, and with the determination to 
bear our cross as Christ the Son of God bore 
His, that thus by God’s grace we too may. 
come to a glorious resurrection, 
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Statement by Secretary Wickard on 
Agricultural Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
interest of an intelligent understanding 
of Government policies on agricultural 
production, I ask to have printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement issued by Hon. Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture which 
was printed in the Times-Herald, of 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1942. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be published in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

VOICE OF THE PECPLE—MR. WICKARD ON CROPS 


In your editorial of April 2 you state that 
the Government is following a “two-faced” 
policy of “begging farmers to produce and 
paying them not to produce.” The facts do 
not bear out this charge, which it seems to 
me could be made only by misinterpreting 
the nature of this year’s farm program and 
by entirely ignoring many facts which have 
been publicly announced. 

I share your view that nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with greater production 
of the farm products we need. 

The 1942 farm programs, including that of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
aim at using every bit of farm land, labor, 
and equipment as efficiently as possible, in 
order to raise the great amounts of food and 
fi er that this country and its allies must 
have in order to win the war. 

In agriculture, as in industry, needs are 
so great in relation to resources, that in- 
creases in production must be planned in- 
creases, not the wasteful hit-or-miss general 
expansion of the last World War. Plant con- 
version is as necessary on farms as in fac- 
tories. 

Your suggestion of devoting all of the 
$700,000,000 this year to paying farmers to 
produce more corn, cotton, wheat, sugar, 
rice, and tobacco would block this necessary 
conversion from nonessential to essential 
production. 

We already have great quantities of wheat, 
corn, cotton, and tobacco. For instance, our 
supplies of wheat this summer will be nearly 
one and one-half billion bushels—enough to 
meet all our requirements for about 2 years. 
That is more wheat than we know what to 
do with. When the new corn crop comes in 
there will be tremendous problems of how to 
haul it and where to put it. 

Increasing the wheat crop not only would 
put new strains on transportation and stor- 
age; it would use up farm resources that 
must be employed in raising more of the 
products that we don’t now have enough of. 

There is a long list of these products— 
oil crops, such ws soy beans, peanuts, and 
flaxseed; eggs, tomatoes and peas for can- 
ning; dairy products; pork and other meats; 
dry beans and others. 

Obviously, farm production cannot be con- 
sidered as a unit. A surplus of tobacco 
cannot make up for a deficit in oils. Since 
farmers’ land, labor, and equipment can 
produce just so much, producing more of 
the things we don’t need means producing 
less of the things we do need. Such a course 
would be like continuing passenger-auto- 
mobile production at the expense of tanks. 


Thus the farm-program payments for 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, and corn—the only 
four which involve any acreage limitation 
whatever—are ievers in increasing more 
necessary farm production. The sugar pay- 
ments, far from inducing restriction, are 
direct incentives to the greatest possible 
production, 

This year there are no restrictions of any 
kind on sugar beet or cane acreage. The 
payments will be made on the greatest 
amount of sugar each farm is able to send 
to the factory. Rice payments are also in- 
centives. 

There is no limitation on rice acreage; in 
fact, if a farmer plants less than four-fifths 
of his allotment, deductions will be made 
from his rice payments 

Also, 1 think it is important to mention 
that nearly one-third of the farm payments 
this year will be made for soil-conservation 
measures such as improving pastures and 
planting more legume crops. 

This conservation work is essential to 
maintaining productivity of our farm land, so 
that during the war anc afterward we can 
continue to produce an abundance of all 
products that are needed. From the short- 
term viewpoint, the better pastures and larger 
acreage of legumes such as alfalfa are helping 
to make possible the increase in livestock and 
dairy production. 

Those are the facts behind some of the 
points you raise in your editorial, which, inci- 
dentally, does not take any account of the 
positive steps being taken to increase essen- 
tial farm production. In addition to helping 
farmers convert from nonessential lines, the 
Department of Agriculture is supporting 
prices of the products for which increases are 
needed; and all agencies of the Department 
are geared to encouraging greater productior.. 

Again, I want te emphasize this essential 
fact: The 1942 farm program calls for the 
greatest possible production of the foods 
needed to win the war. 

We are aiming at goals which are the high- 
est in our history, for example, 125,000,000,000 
pounds of milk, ¢,200,000,000 dozen eggs, and 
slaughter of 83,000,000 hogs 

Total farm production is headed for an all- 
time high record. 

CLaupEe R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Address by Lord Halifax on Britain’s 
c Activities in the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very straight- 
forward and factual statement of what 
the British people have been doing in 
the conduct of the war, contained in an 
address by the distinguished British Am- 
bassador to the United States, Lord Hali- 
fax, on a recent date, as it appeared in 
the New York Times of March 19, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

I want to tell you something tonight of 
what Britain has been doing in 214 years of 
war. I am going to give you @ good many 
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facts, but I rather think it is the hard facts 
that people want to hear. For most of your 
people, like mine, can form their judgmen 
quickly enough if they know the facts. 

If you have a pencil and bit of paper 
you may like to jot down one or tw 
figures I ‘ell you as we go along. 

never bern published. But 

Churchill’s authority for giving 


road of an all-out total war effort. 

One point I must make before going any 
further. The figures I shall give you won't 
cover the struggle in the Pacific because it 
is too early for any reliable reckoning to be 
made in that sphere of the war. 

I cannot, of course, hope to cover the whole 
enormous field in one short talk. So I shall 
give the best part of my time to the two 
sides of our war effort where we have made 
our biggest contributions to victory so far— 
the battle of the oceans and the battle of 
production. But I want first to speak about 
one or two other aspects of this great war’ 
effort that ought not to be left out. 


TAXATION IN EWGLAND 


You may feel that it is a ticklish matter to 
speak of taxation during the week when 
American income tax has been collected. 
Most of you, I expect, have seen the Walt 
Disney f'lm which shows Donald Duck paying 
$13 to the United States Treasury as tax on 
his income of $2,501 You may be interested 
to know that, if he were living in England 
today, Donald would have paid $552 on the 
same income instead of $13. If Donald were 
a fatter duck, and earned, let us say, an in- 
come of $400,000 in England, he would be 
plucked to the tune of $377,000. So you see 
we are taking care that no private fortunes 
shall be made out of this war. 

This is by far the most expensive war ever 
fought and it is getting more expensive every 
day. In 1938, although we had begun to re- 
arm, we still spent under 10 percent of our 
national income on defense. In 1941, war 
expenditure had risen to somewhere near 60 
percent of the national income. 

Where has all this money been going? 
What about the war machine itself—the 
grand object for which these sacrifices are 
being made? In their attempts to drive a 
wedge between Great Britain and the United 
States, the Axis propagandists are fond of 
asking “What is the British Army doing?” 
They try to suggest that all it does is to sit 
at home behind its bayonets. They want to 
make you think that for us this is a half- 
hearted war. 

As regards the troops in England, 2,000,000 
of them are home guards—only part-time 
soldiers, whose full-time work is for the 
most part in war industries. The other mil- 
lion and a half, or thereabouts, are troops 
of the Regular Army. They are the main line 
of defense, night and day, of some 3,000 
miles of coasts and 90,000 square miles inside 
them. For we must never forget that inva- 
sion by sea or air may at any time be at- 
temped on any part of our island, and Hitler 
can always move troops back across Europe 
much more quickly than we could bring 
them back from overseas. 


TASK OF BRITISH ARMY 


And what has the rest of the Regular Army 
been doing? During these 2% years of war 
the British Army has fought from the Arctic 
Circle through western and southeastern Eu- 
rope, north and east Africa, the Near East, 
and the Far East down to the Equator. Its 
record is one of varying success and failure; 
but its record is one of valor and sacrifice, 
and certainly not one of inaction. To the 
end of 1941, of all the casualties suffered by 
the armies of the British Commonwealth, 
over 70 percent were sustained by troops from 
Great Britain. 








Today the British Army is fighting in Libya 
and Burma. It is fighting, too, in those raids 
by Commandos and parachute troops on oc- 
cupied Europe, which I feel pretty sure will 
increase in number and in strength. 

The Germans don’t like these raids. They 
never know when or where we will strike, 
and they can never be sure just what our 
strength is going to be. That’s one of the 
reasons why the Germens are keeping more 
and more troops idle in western Europe. 

Our army has to provide garrisons for 
bases all over the world. Ahove ail else, this 
army is holding a position in the Middle East 
vital for keeping the door open into Russia, 
and, like the Russian front, vital also for 
keeping Germany and Japan from making 
contact. Unless I’m much mistaken, the 
Middie East position is going to loom large in 
the news this summer 

In our fights to make the middle eastern 
stronghold safe British and imperial forces 
have totally destroyed two great Italian 
armies and inflicted heavy casualties upon a 
third, well stiffened by Germans. Although 
we have been disappointed in our hopes of 
cleaning up Rommel’s, force, we can say that 
in these conflicts some half million enemy 
troops were put out of action and a vast 
amount. of war material was captured. Sev- 
eral Axis thrusts toward Egypt and the Suez 
Canal have been defeated, and captive Etho- 
pia, one of the earliest victims of Axis aggres- 
sion, has been set free. 


PROBLEM OF SUPPLY 


Now, one of the most remarkable things 
about these African achievements is that they 
were won at a distance of over 11,000 miles 
from our main supply base in the British 
Isles. And look at the difference between the 
German supply problem and our own. The 
Germans can comfortably transfer troops 
and material from western Europe to Lybia 
in 2 or 3 weeks, and, apart from one danger- 
ous but short sea passage, can travel safely 
and quickly by rail. It takes us 2 or 3 months 
to ship men and supplies around the Cape to 
the Middle East, and over most of this dis- 
tance our convoys are exposed to submarine 
and surface raiders. 

These immense supply lines, therefore, have 
the last word in what we can do with our 
armies overseas. 

The quantities of men and of equipment 
we Rave sent abroad have been limited by 
two things only. One, the safety of the 
British Isles, the only base in Western Eu- 
rope for the future operations against Hitler. 
The other, ships’ For those who talk about 
our keeping everything in the British Isles, 
here is our answer It is a fact, not before 
made public, that for months past no less 
than 80 percent of our total military pro- 
duction, and every soldier fcr whom ship- 
ping space was available, have been sent 
ove->7eas. 

A word now about the Royal Air Force. 
The exploits of the Royal Air Force have fired 
the imagination of the world, for the world 
knows what it owes to them. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Since the war began, aircraft of the Coastal 
Command have flown over 50,000,000 miles, 
ranging far out over the Atlantic, and across 
the North Sea, to the coasts of Germany and 
occupied Europe. They are the eyes of our 
fighting services, relentlessly searching out 
the enemy. The gallant boys of the Fighter 
Command and Bomber Command have be- 
come real figures to you through such films 
as “The Lion Has Wings,” and “Target for 
Tonight,” and through many a vivid story 
in your newspapers. 

In the battle of Britain the fighter com- 
mand proved that the German air force was 
not invincible That was one of the turning 
points of this war By averting the inva- 
sion of the Bvitish Isles our fighter pilots 
saved the cause of freedom everywhere. 
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When the Germans turned to attack the 
Russians last June, the fighter command 
took the offensive sweeping over the Low 
Countries and France, time and again beating 
down the Nazi air force over its own home 
grounds. Thus it forced Germany to Keep 
in the west half its available fighters, when 
they would otherwise have been flung into 
the great battler on the Russian front. 

Between September 1939, and February of 
this year, 8,754 German and Italian planes 
were brought down by the Royal Air Force 
and by Dominion and Allied squadrons, or 
by British antiaircraft fire. Naval and mer- 
chant vessel and the fleet air arm brought 
down 642 more—a total of 9,396. This is not 
counting the very severe losses which the 
Luftwaffe has sustained on the Russian front. 

A year ago the big cities of Britain were 
suffering savage German air raids. Today 
it is the enemy who is beginning to learn 
what heavy air attacks can mean to great 
centers of war production. The striking 
power of the bomber command steadily 
mounts. Although this winter has veen the 
worst, but one, for flying in 15 years, the 
Royal Air Force dropped on enemy targets in 
the last 2 months half again as many tons of 
bombs as during the same 2 months last year. 


BOMBINGS TO INCREASE 


So far in this war we have not been able 
to make the most of the best summer flying 
weather owing to the short nights This 
has prevented our bombers reaching targets 
far in the heart of Germany and returning 
to their bases before dawn. Now the addi- 
tional speed of our new bombers will allow 
for deeper penetration into Germany under 
the cover of the brief summer darkness. 

Great bombers are being turned out in 
larger numbers. As the weather gets better 
the German war machine will suffer more 
and more devastating attacks on its ports, 
factories, refineries, and railroads. 

The increased effectiveness of our raids will 
not only be brought about by our having 
more aircraft, but the aircraft will be carry- 
ing more »ombs, and the bombs are getting 
heavier. One of the bombs we now use 
weighs nearly 2 tons. The Germans call it 
“the block bomb,” because it is powerful 
enough to knock out an entire block of 
buildings. And bigger bombs are on the 
way. 

I have spoken of the world-wide battle- 
front. It must be plain to you that all this 
fighting in distant parts of the globe must 
collapse unless we have enough shipping— 
and well the Axis knows it. On ail the seven 
seas the battle goes on day and night. It 
is a grim, sleepless struggle against U-boats, 
surface raiders, and far-ranging bombers. 

Let us have a closer look at what it means. 
First of all, Great Britain, to wage war on 
this scale, to keep her workshops supplied 
with raw material and her people fed, must 
import 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons of goods 
a year. 

Then, to keep whole armies fighting over- 
seas, to reinforce them and send them sup- 
plies, we must maintain vast convoys of ships 
and get them across thousands of miles of 
ocean. In a period of 12 months it has taken 
over 300 ships in continuous employment to 
keep the armies going in the Middle East. 
Three hundred ships, most of them having to 
make the long haul around the Cape, which 
means only two or three trips a year. 

It is not surprising that, from the huge 
troop transports tc the tiny trawlers that 
sweep the home seas clear of mines, this mer- 
chant fleet of ours has been strained to the 
utmost to carry on its task. 


AGONIZINGLY SLOW JOB 


It is bound to be an agonizingly slow job. 

Take pursuit planes. People wonder why it 
takes so long to get them where they want 
them, but they can’t fly across the ocean. So, 
although they themselves have a speed of any- 
thing up to 400 miles an hour, they have to 
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do much of that journey in a ship in convoy 
with an average speed of 8 knots, or 10 miles 
an hour. 

There is another thing that must be kept in 
mind. The loss of the whole of western Eu- 
rope in 1940 imposed immensely longer hauls 
upon all our merchant shipping. Great quan- 
tities of raw material, a huge flow of lumber, 
eggs, butter, and becon that we were getting 
from nearby countries have now to be brought 
3,000 miles from North America. Not only 
must we bring such goods three times the dis- 
tance but the little North Sea ships can’t 
make the long Atlantic crossing. We have 
only two alternatives—build far more freight- 
ers, which can’t be done overnight, or go 
without their cargoes. 

As you know, the merchant fieet has not dis- 
charged this tremendous task without serious 
losses. The merchant seamen are as much in 
the front line today as any sailor, soldier, or 
air pilot. 

To protect these brave merchant seamen 
and their ships is one of the principal respon- 
sibilities of the British Navy. Never forget 
that all the time they aiso have to enforce 
the blockade and seek out the warships of 
the enemy. To carry out these duties the 
Navy keeps well over 600 ships continuously 
at sea in all kinds of weather 

Naturally, the Navy has paid a high price 
which we can ili afford, but we have inflicted 
sharp punishment on our enemies. Since 
the war began, we have sunk 3 enemy capital 
ships, 13 cruisers, 53 destroyers, many sub- 
marines, stil] more naval auxiliaries, besides 
crippling innumerable others 

Together with the Royal Air Force, the Navy 
has destroyed or damaged five and a quarter 
million tons of the enemy’s merchant ships— 
and they are shy birds to hunt. [t has sunk 
about half the Axis convoys to Libya. And 
all this time it has been bringing the British 
convoys safely into port and has kept their 
losses down to less than one-half of 1 percent. 
And that means one ship out of 200, large and 
small. 

TWO NAVIES COOPERATING 


I know what we have owed since last sum- 
mer in this business to the cooperation of 
the United States Navy, and it is good to 
think, as we measure what the British Navy 
has been able to achieve, that there are now 
two great navies on the job full time. 

Now let us look at the other great battle, 
the battle of war production. You will for- 
give mc for blowing the British trumpet a bit 
here because I hope that after this year your 
country’s output will smash all our records. 

I can give you good news of how production 
in Britain today compares with the output 
in those feverish summer months of 1940, the 
days after Dunkirk. Here are some com- 
parisons that have not been given before. 

First of all, tanks. We are turning out 
twice as many tanks today as we did in Aug- 
ust of last year, three times as many as in 
February 1941 and five times as many as in 
July and August 1940. This year the produc- 
tion of light tanks will represent seven times 
the output reached at the end of 1941. 

This achievement means more to you if 
you remember how difficult a tank is to build. 
We had to make the best of what we had 
got. So the tanks of the type we needed 
were broken down into 8,000 bits and pieces; 
and then 6,000 firms, ranging from big plants 
to backyard garages, were enlisted to make 
one or more of those 8,000 parts. 

AIR RAIDS ON BRITAIN 

In judging what our people have done, I 
would ask you always to remember that our 
enormous output has been reached in the 
teeth of the most violent efforts by the 
enemy to smash our war production and to 
break the spirit of our people. From July 
1940 to May 1941, enemy planes were over 
Britain 90 days out of a hundred—and 
on all but 30 nights. They often came 
many times in ea single day. Relays of them 
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cruised over their chosen target area all 
night long. 

No country has ever had to endure such 
continuous, widespread, and heavy bomb- 
ing. Even in the past 8 months of so-called 
lull, there have been only 52 nights when 
families somewhere in the British Isles have 
not heard the drone of the enemy plans. 
Up to the end of 1941, 43,357 of our men, 
women, and children were killed and just 
under 50,000 were seriously injured. These 
civilian casualties are larger than the roll of 
dead and wounded in some of the decisive 
battles of the world. 

Through all this women more than played 
their part. Certainly one of the best things 
about this war for us has been their mag- 
nificent contribution to the production ef- 
fort. One million additional wornen leaving 
homes or nonessential work, are now em- 
ployed in munitions plants. 

There is another point. War material of 
all sorts is more complicated nowadays than 
in the last war and takes more making. 
By the end of 1941 a nfillion more men were 
.-working on munitions than in 1918. One- 
quarter of the whole civil population of the 
United Kingdom has been shifted into war 
production in addition to those who worked 
in munitions plants during peacetime. And 
one-fifth of the whole of our people have 
been shifted from their home communities 
to places where they were more urgently 
needed for war production purposes. 

HARDSHIPS WORKERS ENDURE 

Life in a battle area bears hardly upon 
those who have to work there. They must 
put up with industrial transfers—with being 
billeted sometimes far from their families— 
and many of them for a great part of the 
year travel to and from their jobs while the 
black-out is s<ill on. 

Under all these strains, work-people some- 
times become restless and then there is 
friction in some factory or another. Yet 
if you add together all the time lost in in- 
dustrial stoppages since Dunkirk until 
now, it would represent only 1 day per man 
every 15 years. Or, to put it another way, 
the number of days lost through labor dis- 
putes during this war represents about one- 
fiftieth of 1 percent of the total working 
time—and that is no more than 7 seconds 
of 1 working day. I don’t think there is 
much wrong with the spirit of industrial 
Britain. 

Well, that’s about all I can tell you to- 
night. During the darkest days we held the 
fort and we kept the faith. I think we justi- 
fied the confidence that our friends—and you 
especially—showed in us. The impression I 
have in my mind, and the one I have tried 
to convey to you, is that the British really 
are a people stripped fér action. With you 
and the other United Nations, we are gather- 
ing our strength for the final day of reckon- 
ing—and may it come soon. And we count 
no sacrifice too great for victory. 


Overtime Payments in.Defense 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mtr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Noble Sacrifice,” 


which recently appeared in the Astoria 
(Oreg.) Astorian-Budget, and which has 
been reprinted by several newspapers in 
the State of Oregon as an expression of 
a sentiment which is growing in volume. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE NOBLE SACRIFICE 


Heads of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and American Federation of Labor 
have made concessions to the insistent de- 
mands that heavy overtime payments in war 
industries be done away with for the dura- 
tion of the war—have made them upon the 
recommendation of President Roosevelt while 
a fierce controversy was raging in Congress 
over this issue. But the concessions made 
are little more than a gesture to placate the 
millions of protesters throughout the Nation. 

The executive board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has magnificently 
offered to recommend to its affiliates that 
they give up overtime pay for Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays if these days fall 
within the 40-hour week. Since most in- 
dustries are working a 7-day week with 
stepped shifts, those who start their 5-day 
week after Monday work on a Saturday, Sun- 
day, or both, and have been drawing time 
and a half for Saturday and Sunday work 
regardless of the fact they do not work more 
than 40 hours. And so they will be asked 
to give up this overtime while holding it for 
all over 40 hours. 

William Green, American Federation of La- 
bor president, matches this patriotic generos- 
ity with the assurance that his organization 
will waive double-time pay for Sundays and 
holidays for the duration. 

Oh noble renunciation. Oh spirit of sacri- 
fice. Oh flaming patriotism. Oh militant 
America, Oh tempora. Oh mores. Oh hell. 

If this be the sum total of all that these 
high labor leaders will esk the men in war 
industries to forego as a contribution to the 
war effort, it is a sorry if not shameful state 
of affairs. 

And the President, in an effort to check 
congressional legislation dealing with this 
matter, Tuesday issued a statement opposing 
Speaker RaYBURN’s proposal that time and a 
half be paid only after 48 hours of work. He 
opposed it upon the grounds that it would 
reduce the average pay check of the war 
worker. Why, God bless him, that is a prin- 
cipal purpose of the proposal. 

The average war worker’s pay check is now 
so much higher at straight time than his 
fellows in nondefense industries, in agricul- 
ture, and the white collar workers and so 
much higher than they can be because of the 
impact of the war upon business and indus- 
try not directly related to war production 
that the latter should be the subjects for con- 
sideration and concern. These high wages 
in war production are a positive factor in 
high prices and inflation and they increase 
so tremendously the cost of planes, ships, 
tanks, and other implements of war for which 
the taxpayers are asked to pay that Congress 
is trying to put some kind of a limit upon 
war workers’ pay checks. And such limits as 
might be imposed will not create any suffer- 
ing in their ranks 

The President charges that the current 
agitation for suspension or amendment of 
such laws as the Wages and Hours Act is, in 
part at least, the result of an organized cam- 
paign. By whom? 

We do not doubt that there are employers 
who would seize upon the situation to do 
away with such laws, but they are not the 
ones who are influencing congressmen. It is 
the people f:0m the grass roots who are mak- 
ing the loud complaints, people who are not 
beneficiaries of war industry but who are 
asked to pay heavy taxes and buy war bonds 
cut of their meager pay checks. If the Pres- 
ident doesn’t know this, he has not tuned in 
| on popular sentiment. 
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Somebody ought to tell him. Somebody 
ought to tell him that this is a war of sacri- 
fice for everyone, not just for those who are 
not organized into pressure groups. Some- 
body ought to tell him that he, too, will have 
to sacrifice some of his social objectives in 
the cause of armed victory. Somebody ought 
to tell him that the John L. Lewises, the 
William Greens, the Philip Murrays, the Sid- 
ney Hillmans, and the Dave Becks no longer 
speak truly for the majority of the men. in 
labor’s ranks. Somebody, for the sake of free 
America, ought to tell him. 


Cordell Hull 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Miami (Fla.) Daily 
News of Sunday, March 29, 1942, entitled 
“The Statesman We Honor,” paying de- 
served tribute to Hon. Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE STATESMAN WE HONOR 


Wearied by 9 years of incessant labor at the 
head of the Department of State, Secretary 
Cordell Hull has been for some time gathering 
strength in the Miami sun. He will be re- 
turning soon to his burdens at Washington. 
The moment seems right for a word of com- 
ment on one of the most able, faithful, and 
useful public careers of these times. Cordell 
Hull has been of the character of public 
servant which has made American democracy 
possible. 

It has been his fortune, and his country’s 
good fortune, to be at the head of the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs in a most critical 
and tragical time. The world was just be- 
ginning to reap, 9 years ago, the fruit of the 
sad misjudgments of the previous years. It 
is possible to look back now to actions and 
events of the not-far past which have led as 
straight to the chaos of today’s world as an 
arrow to its mark. The line is now clear to 
anyone who will take the trouble to see. 

It was as clear to Cordell Hull in prospect 
as it is to the less discerning in retrospect. 
His conduct as Secretary of State was based 
from the first on events which he foresaw 
and which, unhappily, the most of us cou'd 
not ke got to see. Few men of his time have 
been proved as right in the event as has quiet, 
clear-seeing Cordell Hull. 

When he entered the State Department in 
1933 the cataclysm, as he saw and as most 
others could not or would not see, was well 
under way. The beginning had been made 
by the attack of Japan in Manchuria. The 
rest followed as the wheel follows the ox. 
Mussolini took heart in Africa. Hitler, in 
1933, was just rising to power. The gunmen 
were mobilizing. Cordell Hull saw it. The 
imperiled nations would not see it. He 
sought to open their eyes. They would not 
hear him. He saw long ago that the blow 
was poised finally for us. He passed on his 
warning. He was put to the torment of 
seeing the danger approach unheeded. 

One thing he could do, and did with say- 
ing effect. The dictators planned to attack 
us from the south, Against them was set 
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the good-neighbor policy. Patiently, assid- 
uously, Hull buttressed that policy with 
treaties for equal trade with the nations of 
the south. Thus it came that when the blow 
fell and the test came the Western Hemi- 
sphere was well knit together in a common 
front against the Axis Powers. 

There was a service to which Hull was 
called which the country will know and ap- 
prove as the clouds of war disperse. Could 
Hull have had his way there would doubtless 
have been no war—certainly no such war as 
this. There were repeated moments when 
the errors of the decade following the first 
World War might have been retrieved. Japan 
could have been stopped in Manchuria. 
Mussolini could have been stopped in Africa. 
Hitler could have been stopped at various 
points in his march to power. Hull was 
ready at every such time. The world was 
not. 

When finally, almost 3 years ago, the hell 
which Hull foresaw was let loose, his was 
the task of gaining the time which we had 
lost. He must keep conquered France from 
going over bodily to Germany. Above all, he 
must defer the inevitable day of attack by 
Japan. England, our own Army and Navy 
saw the desperate need of this 

So came the often-attacked policy of ap- 
peasement with Japan and France. Is the 
Secretary of State weary now? How could it 
be otherwise with a man through these years 
struggling to stave off attack on his unpre- 
pared country, the while his own misunder- 
standing countrymen belabored him for the 
desperate service assigned to him? 

When the world gets time to study the 
compact with Great Britain known as the 
lease-lend pact, it will find therein the hand 
of Hull laying down with its old foresight the 
foundations of future peace. Those trade 
restrictions which Cordell Hull has fought 
his long life through as causes of war are 
barred from the future by clauses inserted 
by him in that pact. ‘ 

Cordell Hul) was born in the mountains 
of Tennessee, a backwoods boy. He fought 
his way to an education. Into his character 
was infused the steadfastness of his Cum- 
berland hills. His life of public service has 
been a straight course on a clear line, a line 
of simple duty As a long-time Member of 
the House in Washington. ht won distinc- 
tion by his steadfast sincerity, courage, and 
industry. His rise to the Senate was a nat- 
ural event. His choice for Secretary of State, 
viewed in retrospect, was a providence. Not 
even the bitterness of politics has brought, 
in these 9 years, any reasonable question of 
the integrity, vision, and steadiness of pur- 
pose of Secretary Cordell Hull. 

Of such men, rising by their own effort in 
a land of opportunity, has America been 
made. By such men, serving with steady eye 
and clear mind the public weal, is our Amer- 
ica, if it is to be saved, to be maintained. 
Cordell Hull returns to his burdens in Wash- 
ington deserving the confidence, commenda- 
tion, and admiration of his countrymen. 





Conversion of Automobile Industry to 
War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post has a most in- 
teresting and encouraging article writ- 


ten by Mr. David J. Wilkie, Associated 
Press staff writer. It seems that Mr. 
Wilkie and other members of the press 
have just been in Detroit, and there have 
visited the one-time automobile indus- 
try, now engaged in war production. 
The article is captioned: 


Auto Inpustry Gors Into HIGH FoR War 


TANKS, PLANE ENGINES, ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS ARE 
ROLLING OFF LINES 


Mr. Wilkie tells a story of the magnifi- 
cent job which is being done in the auto- 
mobile industry of the Detroit area at 
this time in the production of war equip- 
ment and matériel. He closes his article 
with these words: 

Typical of the effort being made in every 
plant of the automobile industry to hasten 
the end of the war is the development of one 
giant machine used in the Ford Willow Run 
bomber plant. Into the machine is placed a 
great center wing section of the plane and 87 
operations that once were done by hand get 
under way simultaneously. 

“The industry has reached this stage of pro- 
duction,” said one official today, “because it 
has had the whole-hearted cooperation of la- 
bor as well as management. It is because of 
this teamwork that we will reach the billiun- 
dollar-a-month output volume early this 
summer instead of next January 1, as origi- 
nally scheduled.” 


The writer goes on to say: 

Throughout the plants posters placed by the 
workers themselves told strikingly of the la- 
bor spirit. Typical was one that read: 

“If winning the war depended upon your 
work, would we win?” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the entire article printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, I wish 
to inquire of the Senator from Alabama 
if the article he is offering is one which 
was written for the Associated Press or 
some such association, or whether it is 
a regularly contributed article to the 
Washington Post? 

Mr. HILL. It is an article written for 
the Associated Press. I judge from the 
headnote that this gentleman, Mr. Wil- 
kie by name, was sent to Detroit to see 
just what was going on in the war indus- 
try there, and he wrote this article as the 
result of 2 personal visit to the factories 
there. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. What is his first 
name? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. A rose under any other 
name would smell as sweet. 

Mr. DANAHER. I have no objection. 
I wished to make the inquiry, and the 
Senator from Alabama has very cour- 
teously replied. I thank the Senator. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as rollows: 


Auto Inpustry Gogrs Into HicH ror War— 
TANKS, PLANE ENGINES, ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS 
Are ROLLING Orr LINES 


(By David J. Wilkie) 


Detroit, April 3.—The automobile indus- 
try’s vision of armament production in stag- 
gering volume is taking form. 

Tanks, aircraft subassemblies, aviation en- 
gines, and antiaircraft cannon are rolling in 
volume from newly constructed assembly 
lines and from factories which only a few 
weeks ago were turning out passenger auto- 
mobiles and commercial vehicles. 

The achievements of the indrstry, turning 
all of its capacity to the job of winning the 
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war were shown today to a group of news- 
paper and magazine writers by the War Pro- 
duction Board’s regional office. 

The writers, many of whom saw the car 
industry wind up automobile production last 
February and start tearing out assembly 
lines, conveyors, and a huge amount of spe- 
cial-purpose machinery, today saw the vital 
machines of warfare coming off in the vol- 
ume originally scheduled for many weeks and 
months yet to elapse. 

Where a few weeks ago they saw a few air- 
craft wings being completed, they saw today 
hundreds of such items being speeded out of 
a plant that has developed an amazing spot- 
welding process to cut down the time for- 
merly required in hand riveting; they saw 
in another plant built a quarter century 
ago two parallel assembly lines turning out 
two types of antiaircraft weapons, one for 
the Army and one for the Navy. 

In another factory, newly constructed to 
roll out naval ordnance, they were shown 
some of the short cuts in production opera- 
tions that reduce to hours work that formerly 
required days. 

BOMBERS NEARLY READY 


In the Chrysler Army tank arsenal, the 
huge 30-ton land battleships were shown in 
assembly-line production much on the order 
of the car and truck production of cther 
days. Already months ahead of schedule on 
the tank-assembly schedule, Chrysler is en- 
larging the huge factory to further increase 
production capacity. 

Prom the tank arsenal the group of news 
writers went to the great Ford bomber plant 
where nearly 10,000 men and women already 
are at work pushing toward completion with- 
in the next few weeks the first huge four- 
engined bomber planes. 

In every plant visited the theme of mass 
production prevailed. Where a few weeks 
ago only one or two machines were operating 
on one job, four, six, and e‘ght tcday were 
drilling, grinding, cutting, or finishing the 
thousands of parts that go into the com- 
pleted weapon in the standardized processes 
of the one-time motorcar industry. 

Typical of the effort being made in every 
plant of the automobile industry to hasten 
the end of the war is the develcpment of one 
giant machine used in the Ford Willow Run 
bomber plant. Into the machine is placed a 
great center wing section of the plane and 87 
operations that once were done by hand get 
under way simultaneously. 

“The industry has reached this stage of 
production,” said one official today, “because 
it has had the whole-hearted cooperation of 
labor as well as management. It is because 
of this teamwork that we will reach the bil- 
lion-dollar-a-month-output volume early this 
summer instead of next January 1, as origi- 
nally schcduled.” 

Throughout the plants posters placed by 
the workers themselves told strikingly of the 
labor spirit. Typical was one that read: 

“If winning the war depended upon your 
work, would we win?” 





Reduce Washington Office Population and 
Speed War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
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Dorothy Thompson in which she con- 
tends that a 50-percent reduction of 
Washington office population would re- 
sult in a faster movement of the war 
effort, published in the Washington Star 
of April 6, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ON THE RECORD-—-REDUCE WASHINGTON OFFICE 
POPULATION 50 PERCENT AND WAR EFFORT 
WOULD MOVE FASTER, OBSERVER HOLDS 


(By Dorothy Thompson) 


My friends ask me why I don’t spend more 
time in Washington, getting oriented, as they 
say. 

Well, there are several reasons. 
it’s impossible to find anywhere to stay in 
Washington unless you park yourself on 
your friends, and maybe someone is parked 
there already. Another is that in Washing- 
ton it is difficult to see the woods for the 
trees. The third is that there is an atmos- 
phere of strain over every office, a hectic, al- 
most frantic busyness that is depressing and 
enervating. And another is that whenever I 
go to Washington I get mad because some- 
one tells me that the country is tco com- 
placent; someone asks anxiously whether the 
morale of the country is strong enough. 

I don’t have any such feeling if I go to 
an airplane factory. There I see quiet men 
in their shirt sleeves, doing perfectly gigantic 
things without any atmosphere of strain 
whatsoever. The reason is that these men 
have made a decision about a specific piece 
of work, that however daring its scope, it is 
within the compass of their known abilities; 
that the men who are planning, managing, 
and working On that job understand it, and 
if they have never before done exactly this 
particular job of work, it is related to what 
they have b2en doing all their lives; that 
somewhere in every factory there is au- 
thority—authority for the carrying through 
of the whole project and responsibility for 
the accomplishment of its various parts, and 
so men work tozgether, and the whole assem- 
bly line functions with quiet steadiness and 
strength. 

Now, compare this with Weshington. The 
free agencies are increasing like guinea pigs. 
They have been set up without knowing 
exactly what they were set up for. It would 
appear that the main reason for setting up 
many of these agencies was to take the job 
away from somebody else who ought to have 
been doing it, but didn’t seem able to. In- 
stead of reorganizing the Cabinet, and fixing 
responsibility in the Cabinet, 100 supple- 
mentary cabinets have been set up. Instead 
of fixing a few authorities, scores of agencies 
are warring witn each other in a jungle of red 
tape. So each of them is at cross-purposes 
inside itself, and the major purpose has be- 
come minor. The major purpose is to ac- 
complish a task which will contribute to 
winning the war, but the minor purpcse 
of maintaining and perpetuating itself has 
taken precedence over this major aim, and 
each is wearing itself out trying to prove 
that this or that belongs to it and not to 
the other fellow. 

We have these agencies—and how are 
they staffed? Why many of the people in 
Washington shcu'd be in the responsible 
places they are remains a complete mystery 
to me, for their qualifications for the par- 
ticular job are conspicuously absent. 

The various information departments are 
in a complete tangle and anything may come 
out of them except information, ‘directed to 
the sources that want it and could make 
it available to the public through long-estab- 
lished instruments. Instead of this, they 
turn out pamphlets, leaflets, and mimeo- 


One is that | 
phones and acres of o‘fice space, can accom- 





graphed sheets enough to fill warehouses, 
while calling on the public to save paper. 

Moreover, all these agencies are afraid of 
the public. They are afraid of congressional 
investigations and of columnists. Their 
anxiety neurosis takes two forms: They 
hastily enlarge their staffs in order to prove 
that they are very big and important; they 
hire press agents to tell.the world so—which 
is one form of information, I suppose. At 
the same time, they become increasingly 
timid in taking long-range and important 
decisions, because if they stick their necks 
out someone may chop at them. So we 
have a proliferation of timidity and inde- 
cision. 

There are very good people in these agen- 
cies, but they are lost in the impenetrable 
forest of overorganization. Washington 
seems to think that 200 pecple with 400 tele- 


plish more than one person in a quiet room 
with one telephone. Washington is wrong 
In a household, every servant above a certain 


| minimum adds to the work of the existing 


staff, until finally all of them are serving or 
quarreling with each other instead of get- 
ting the work done. If the office population 
of Washington were reduced tomorrow 50 
percent, we would get on a lot faster with 
this war. 

Faces in Washington are haggard with 
strain. Lights burn half the night. An ir- 
ritable attitude assumes that Washington is 
working while the rest of the country is 
loafing. But when you try to find out what 
all this business and strain is about, you 
find it is concentrated on getting the final 
twentieth initial on a memorandum pro- 
posing something that is never going to be 
done. 

Now this is a fault at the top. What is 
needed, are a very few people of penetrating 
intelligence, impeccable character, ard 
thorough competence who are given full au- 
thority to carry out tasks in carefully defined 
areas. You coudn’t get the beds made in a 
private house with the sort of a set-up we 
have at present. We are overstaffed and 
overorganized, and we don’t need more co- 
ordinators, we need some brooms. 


rr 


The President’s Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 9 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a patriotic 
poem by Horace G. Carlisle entitled “The 
President’s Prayer Dispels Despair.” 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

“There is no wisdom, nor understanding, 


nor counsel against the Lord” (Prov. 21: 30). 


THE PRESIDENT’S PRAYER DISPELS DESPAIR 


| P-resident Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 


R-eading the writing on destiny’s wall, 
E-ven discerns the invisible pen 


| S-teered by the Hand that created us all— 
| I-n the fast-unfolding future he sees 


D-angers ahead that are coming our way, 
E-ver destroying, in deep’ning surprise, 
N-ature’s abundant, God-given supplies, 
T-urning to midnight prosperity’s day. 
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F-rowning upon the horizon afar, 

R-oosevelt sees what is destined to come 

A-s the destructions of overseas war, 

N-ight and day, trouble our hearts here at 
home. 

K-nowing the temper of Liberty’s foes, 

L-ooking aloft for the power he needs, 

I-n this World War against covetousness 

N-ow causing such universal distress, 


D-own on his knees, for more power he pleads. 


R-oorcevelt, lifting toward Heaven his hards 

O-ver a world all disrupted by wars, 

O-n the bedrock of democracy stands, 

S-inging the praise of the Stripes and the 

Stars. 

E-nvy finds no lodging place in his breast— 

V-engeance belongs to the God we adore. 

E-very man made in His image should make 

L-ife on earth safe, for humanity’s sake, 

T-hat peace may come, and abide evermore. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 


Profits for Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Saturday 
Democrat, of Holyoke, Mass.: 


PROFITS FOR FIGHTERS 
(By R. J. Laporte) 


Recent congressional revelations as to huge 
profits realized on Government war orders 
has aroused righteous indignation throughout 
the Nation. Some personal incomes in these 
plants have risen as high as 700 percent. One 
secretary who formerly earned an average 
salary was the pleased recipient of a $31,000 
bonus. Like bonuses to other employees and 
executives is just another way to evade the 
high-bracket profit taxes at governmental 
expense. 

The evidence gathered by the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee is fantastical and almost 
unbelievable. Yet this testimony was given 
before just one committee. What a com- 
plete national survey would uncover is not 
pleasant to contemplate. One company 
president enjoys a $36,000 salary. In 1940 he 
received a bonus in addition amounting to 
$46,081.14. In 1941 this bonus skyrocketed 
to $157,871.98. Quite a jump. The entire 
list of those investigated to date is prac- 
tically a repetition of the above cases, the 
amounts vary, but exceedingly high per- 
centage profits are the rule. 

We suggest that excess profits from these 
Government contracts be taken by the Goy- 
ernment and a fund established for bonuses 
for members of our armed forces and those 
they leave behind if they have to pay the 
price of patrictism with their lives. 

Wouldn’t the psychological effect be won- 
derful if a sergeant could say to a new re- 
cruit, “Here you are, buddy, your fighting 
weapons. And don’t forget that part of the 
profits made on manufacturing these arms 
has been put aside for you. me, and the rest 
of our pals who are fighting alongside us.” 

You can bet the reaction would be remark- 
able. The recruit would receive encourage- 
ment for the future outiook just at the mo- 
ment he needed it the most. Yes; let’s have 
profits on war contracts, but put a definite 








ceiling on those to be realized by the manu- 
facturer, but save a substantial amount for 
those who must use these very same instru- 
ments of war to protect our country and the 
lives of all of us. Those who risk their lives 
for us are certainly entitled to a bonus as 
great as the amouut received by those making 
these instruments of war. Let the bonuses 
follow the weapons, that our fighting men, 
and women, too, can fee] some sense of se- 
curity and understand that their sacrifices 
will receive some recompense beyond a stated 
salary. 





Regimental Newspaper of the Two Hun- 
dred and Second Coast Artillery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best contributions to the morale of 
the fighting forces is the spirit and in- 
dustry of groups of women—mothers and 
wives of service men—who unite as aux- 
iliaries of the organizations with which 
their men serve. Knitting, baking, rais- 
ing funds, writing letters, these groups 
are invaluable. 

One such auxiliary has added to an 
already heavy program the publishing 
of the regimental newspaper. When the 
Two Hundred and Second Coast Artillery 
(antiaircraft), a crack National Guard 
unit from the Chicago area commanded 
by a World War veteran, Col. Charles C. 
Dawes, went into service, its fine news- 
paper, The Message Center, soon set 
a high professional standard. Shifted 
to new location, the regiment had to dis- 
continue its paper. No more camp gos- 
sip; no more news from home. 

Now the Women’s Auxiliary of the Two 
Hundred and Second, with Mrs. Myrtle 
Pierce as president, publishes a monthly 
Auxiliary News for itself and for the 
regiment. Its first issue, in February, 
had six mimeographed pages. Last 
month there were nine, with cartoons 
and with the regimental crest on the 
front page. 

It is a paper that men far from home 
will read many times at the end of a 
day’s duty. It brings them the names of 
their families, in neighborhood happen- 
ings, or in the work of the Auxiliary; it 
carries a lively review of regimental per- 
sonalities—-each battery has its own re- 
porter and its own column—it provides 
humor and features, and a good editorial. 
If it only printed the names and ad- 
dresses of the people-at home, with the 
familiar street names, stores, and neigh- 
borhoods, it would serve its purpose. 


The Auxiliary News is a meSsage to | 


the troops that their families and friends 
are behind them, working for them, help- 
ing them. It symbolizes the home front. 
I am proud that Colonel Dawes and a 
great number of the Two Hundred and 


Second’s officers and men are from my | 


own Tenth Illinois District, and I am 
glad to call to the attention of the House 
an editorial from this excellent paper: 





THIS IS WAR 


We have of late had a very serious com- 
plaint from the officers of the regiment re- 
garding the writing of letters to them about 
the treatment our boys are receiving at the 
front. 

The officers are just 100-percent right in 
bringing this to the attention of the auxil- 
jiary, and we agree with them that. this prac- 
tice must stop. After all, these boys of ours 
are men, and if they can’t stand on their own 
feet now, when will they grow up? What if 
they do have to sleep in a pup tent once in a 
while? Did your husband have a mattress to 
sleep on at Chateau Thierry or did he have 
anything to squawk about because he didn’t 
have strawberries and cream to eat when he 
was helping to kick the tar out of the square- 
heads at the Argonne? No. That was war. 
So is this, and it can turn out to be many 
times worse than the last one. Did the boys 
at Pearl Harbor have any time to think about 
cry babying? No. This is war. Are the men 
on Bataan Peninsula writing home to mother 
about the chow they are getting? No. This 
is war. 

Statistics prove that the average soldier is 
getting better food in the Army than he got 
at home. If your boy thinks the chow in the 
Army is not as good as he got at home, it 
shows that you are above the average in 
cooking and surely, if you are above the aver- 
age in cooking, you certainly should at least 
come up to the average in intelligence. That 
intelligence should tell you that the officers 
in the Army know exactly what they are do- 
ing and they know what is best for your boy 
and mine. 

Mothers, think. Think what you are doing. 
Don’t you realize that while you are writing 
as an individual and without any authority 
from the auxiliary, you are putting the aux- 
iliary on the spot? The first thing you know 
we will be requested to disband because of 
this interference with Army routine. 

Please cut out this foolish practice. Your 
boy is all right. In fact, he is probably much 
better off than he ever was at home. Re- 
member this is war. 





Relief of Civilians Killed or Injured by 
Enemy Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from William S. King and 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of New York: 

THE SENATE, STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Albany, March 31, 1942. 


| Hon. MarTIn J. KENNEDY, 


Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMEN: I enclose herewith 
copy of a resolution recently adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of New York, urging 
the Congress of the United States to foster 
legisiation providing benefits to civilians or 
dependents who may be injured or killed by 
reason of enemy action, which benefits shall 
be a charge upon the whole people of the 
United States. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wi11am S. KIna, 
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Whereas every individual and every local- 
ity throughout the United States has a com- 
mon responsibility for the prosecution of the 
present war, and because an attack on a 
coastal city or any other locality would con- 
stitute an attack upon the entire United 
States, and the resulting cost of injuries v9 
civilians, whether or not gainfully employed, 
properly constitutes a part of the total cost 
of carrying the conflict to a successful con- 
clusion; and 

Whereas it is recognized that a part of 
the cost of war is the obligation of support 
and maintenance of the economic status of 
civilians and their dependents deprived of 
their income or ability to maintain them- 
selves by reason of injuries or death caused 
by enemy action; and 

Whereas various States, including New 
York, have enacted workmen's compensation 
laws providing benefits to injured employees 
or, in case of death, to their dependents, and 
under such laws have provided methods of 
administration which, based on trial and long 
years of experience, meet the wishes of the 
people of such States as to the amount of 
the benefits, the best methods of their deter- 
mination and the proper procedure for their 
payment, and the amounts of such benefits 
established under the various State laws have 
been fixed by the legislature with due con- 
sideration to the economic loss arising from 
injury or death to employees in the particu- 
lar State; and 

Whereas it is probable that should the at- 
tack resulting in the injury or death of 
civilians take place during their working 
hours and at their working places, claims 
under workmen’s compensation laws may be 
filed, and the authorities charged with en- 
forcing such laws may require that com- 
pensation be paid to those injured or the 
dependents of those killed at work; and suc‘ 
awards of compensation under existing laws 
would constitute a liability against em- 
ployers, which liability may be assumed by 
contract by State funds, self-insurers, and 
imsurance companies, and must be paid at 
least to the extent of existing assets; and 
the losses resulting from an attack of great 
proportion might seriously impair their abil- 
ity not only to pay such awards, but also 
might threaten the very security of the pay- 
ment of compensation to hundreds of thou- 
sands of civilians injured or the dependents 
of those killed in industry, some of whose 
claims date back to the very inception of the 
law; and 

Whereas in the enactment of such work- 
men’s compensation laws the various State 
legislatures did not and could not have had in 
contemplation the possibility of losses due 
to war hazards such as currently exist at 
this time; and 

Whereas insofar as such benefits may apply 
to civilians injured and killed in the course 
of their employment, the benefits shall be 
those that would be applicable under the 
workmen’s compensation law in effect in the 
place at which they were employed; and 

Whereas such legislation shall provide, in- 
sofar as such persons may be compensated 
under existing workmen’s compensation laws, 
that the employers, State funds, or the in- 
surance carriers directly responsible there- 
for, upon making such payments, shall be 
reimbursed by the United States; and 

Whereas such legislation shall provide that 
existing administrative agencies of the vari- 
ous States and of existing insurance organi- 
zations with their extensive service facilities 
may be utilized to the fullest extent in the 
administration of such lawsand the distribu- 
tion of the benefits thereunder, thus avoiding 
the necessity of establishing agencies which 
may prove unnecessary and which would du- 
plicate already existing facilities: Now, there- 


fore, be it 
i Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby urges the Congress of the United 
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States to foster and support legislation pro- 
viding benefits to civilians who may be in- 
jured or the dependents of civilians who may 
be killed by reason of enemy action, which 
benefits shall be a charge upon the whole 
people of the United States, equitably and 
proportionately distributed; and be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the clerk of the senate be directed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Secretary 
of the United States Senate, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Senator 
and Member of the Congress elected from the 
State of New York. 


Statement Regarding Synthetic Rubber 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
dustry and ingenuity of a great hetero- 
geneous people have made America. We 
have wrested comforts and conveniences 
from our rich native soil and we have 
pyramided wealth on wealth until we 
have erected a colossus of private and 
public enterprise. What we see all about 


us by way of luxury and comfort are by- | 


products of this amazing civilization into 
which we were happily born and to which 
we have perhaps contributed our tiny bit. 

The envious, ambitious tyrants abroad 
who now seek to rule the world by sheer 
force of armed might find themselves 
thwarted in every effort tc capture the 
domestic success which we have achieved. 
J uey can build the instruments of war 
and they can crush the feeble and un- 
prepared, but somehow the Americas 
have achieved a certain elusive quality 
of self-sufficiency and happiness that 
has never been the God-given right of 
wanton aggressors. 
the key to national superiority and suc- 
cess is democracy. We have learned by 
experience that equality and freedom 
bring out the best in men. Throughout 
the earth, where freedom and opportu- 
nity exists, there you will find happiness 
and a large measure of enterprise and 
progress. 

Today, the forces of democracy and 
despotism are locked in a struggle to the 
death. In a modern world shrunken by 
rapid means of communication and 
transportation, they can no longer exist 
together. We are pitched into the battle. 
Not only our national security, but our 
very existence as decent human beings, 
lies in the balance. Our supreme task 
is to demonstrate once again that a free 


bination of fettered people driven on by 
the lash of lustful leaders. 

This war, into which we have been un- 
happily but unavoidably cast, will make 
stern and relentless demands for sacrifice 
on the part of all of our people. Even 


now, after 4 brief months of war, each | 


of us is be 


necessity. 


‘inning to feel the pinch of 
Rationing, priorities, censor- 


We have found that | 


ship, and compulsory military service are 
upon us. And yet, we are perhaps only 
one short step along the road to victory. 

The mettle of this great republic is 
being tried. The challenge of the scorn- 
ful, scoffing, cynical brutes across the 
seas has been swiftly accepted. The 
democracies of the New World, rooted in 
the soil of liberty, fed by the rays of tol- 
erance, and matured in the spirit of 
peace, are peaceful no longer. Aroused 
and angered, they are preparing to drive 
the enemy across the seven seas and into 
his own backyard for a show-down. that 
the world will never forget. 

It is the magnitude of this effort that 
the American people must grasp. It is 
our own personal stake in the outcome 
that we must be made to realize. It is 
not simply a question of combating 
complacency, it is a question of steeling 
ourselves to inevitable sacrifices which 
are bound to become heavier and heavier 
as the war progresses. 

No sacrifice can be greater than that 
of cur young sons who must shoulder the 
physical. duties of the military and naval 
services. But they will be the last to 
fail, to turn back, to lower the flag of 
freedom. To each of us comes the real 
challenge: to give those boys the arms 
with which to fight to sustain them at all 
costs—to back them up at home “come 
hell or high water.” 

I wish to call to your attention one 
urgent phase of this war at home which 
we must win before we can hope for 
success away from our shores. 

Just a few weeks ago, as a Nation, we 
became suddenly conscious of the indis- 
pensability of automobiles and automo- 
bile tires. Without a great deal of com- 
plaint, we resigned ourselves to curtail- 
ment of the manufacture of new cars. 
The loss of a new car next year was a 
shock we could absorb. But the ration- 
ing of tires presented a startling inno- 
vation. It amounted to a revolution. 
Today we are right up against the cold, 
hard fact that rubber is a precious com- 
modity and that we have not got enough 
of the stuff to go around to the folks at 
home and to the military forces, as well. 

There can be no compromise with a 
situation like that. The rubber must be 
used to win the war. 

If the situation remains unchanged, 
what does this mean to you at home? 

It means that you, Mr. Citizen, are, 
unless you are a mighty fortunate or 
resourceful individual, going to get along 
without your automobile for the dura- 
tion. 

It means that United States travel on 
rubber tires is going to drop considerably 
below the 500,000,000,000 miles per year 
to which we have been accustomed. 

It means that fewer and fewer of our 
30,000,000 cars and trucks are going to 


and united people can work harder, build — a Ce: TS 
faster, and fight better than any com- | . : : 


It means the development of new na- 


| tional habits. 


It means economic distress to millions. 

It means the regearing of our entire 
national life. 

What can be done about it? 

One thing is certain, if the skill, imag- 
ination, and enterprise of American in- 
dustry are not immediately and effi- 
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ciently applied to the solution of our 
rubber-shortage problem, we are faced 
with a national dilemma of staggering 
proportions. 

To call names and hurl invectives 
against private corporations or public 
agencies for failure to foresee aiid pre- 
pare against a rubber shortage is in no 
way a solution to the immediate problem. 
If abuses, shortcomings, and nefarious 
conspiracies have existed and have con- 
tributed to the present acuteness of the 
situation, they ought to be. uncovered, 
and the guilty should be brought to ac- 
count. But prosecution is not produc- 
tion; and production is what we require 
above all else. 

So far as the facts are known, here is 
the current situation: Basing figures on 
the year 1940, the United States con- 
sumed 650,000 long tons of crude rubber; 
97 percent of that was imported from the 
Far East. In that year our imports of 
crude rubber ran about 170,090 long tons 
over and above our consumption. We 
paid $318,000,000 for those imports. To- 
day we ruefully realize that the rubber- 
rich Dutch Indies are in the control of 
Japan. Our supply is cut off. Our re- 
serves of crude rubber are said to be 
extremely limited. Without an abun- 
dance of rubber our military forces can- 
not operate. nor can essential civilian 
activities function normally. 

This presents a full-blown crisis. It 
cannot ve ignored. All of the wealth of 
America cannot purchase crude rubber 
in anywhere near the quantities required. 

But the Axis partners who gloat over 
our predicament live in a fool’s para- 
dise. They fail to reckon with the in- 
ventive and industrial wizardry of our 
embattled democracy. 

Before Pearl Harbor over three- 
fourths of our rubber production went 
into the manufacture of automobile 
tires. Just as indispensable, however, 
was the use of rubber in the manufacture 
of airplanes, submarines, balloons, gas 
masks, electric motors, ships, railroad 
trains, streetcars, electric lights, tele- 
phones, typewriters, printers’ ro!ls, radios, 
medical goods, fire and garden hose, 
shoes, and other essential military and 
civilian products. 

Up until this time, practically all of 
our rubber products have been made 
from crude rubber and $0 percent of that 
supply has been obtained from the 
Hevea trees planted in the Far East. 
It is true that several of our large 
rubber companies have been. experiment- 
ing, with some success, in the growing 
of rubber trees in countries distant from 
the Orient. For example, relatively 
small yields of rubber have been com- 
ing in from Liberia and Brazil. The 
Goodyear Co. also has sma!l experimental 
acreages in Panama and Costa Rica. 
But for practical purposes, the supplies 
from these points are of negligible im- 
portance. 

Therefore, we have come to grips 
with the necessity for other methods of 
rubber production. It is imperative that 
we succeed in these efforts. They fall 
into three general categories: 

First. The increased domestic produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. 

Second. The increased reclaiming of 
used rubber. 
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Third. The increased production of 
crude rubber from Brazil, where the 
Hevea tree is a native. growth, and the 
increased planting of the guayule plant 
in Mexico and the United States. 

Obviously, for the immediate future, 
the increased manufacture of synthetic 
rubber and the reclamation of used rub- 
ber are major objectives. 

Reclaimed rubber is of inferior qual- 
ity and the more often it is reprocessed, 
the poorer it becomes. Its value, how- 
ever, is apparent to all experts and it 
is a source of supply which must be 
promptly tapped to the limit. 

Most urgent, of course, is the speedy 
manufacture of large quanties of syn- 
thetic rubber. The high production of 
this article, if made available fast enough 
to supply military needs and to serve 
necessary civilian purposes, might well 
mean the difference between chaos and 
order; between victory and defeat. 

Seven years ago, the Hitler Govern- 
ment, processing limestone, coke, and 
water, went into the commercial pro- 
duction of buna, a synthetic rubber that 
has proved its effectiveness. The Nazi 
Army rolled over most of Europe on syn- 
thetic rubber. It is a product of vast 
importance to Germany today. 

In the meantime, our American chem- 
ists perfected synthetic rubber out of 
petroleum and other base products. But 
with cheaper and more available sources 
of crude rubber from the Far East, our 
companies produced only a mere dribble. 
We must restrain criticism of these com- 
panies because it has been demonstrated 
that the processing of the material was 
slow, expensive, and difficult to market. 
Furthermore, Japan’s treachery could 
not be predicted nor could the fall of the 
Dutch East Indies and Malaya be fore- 
cast. It is estimated that we produced 
3,000 long tons of synthetic rubber in 
1939;- over 4,000 long tons in 1940; and 
perhaps between 10,000 and 20,000 long 
tons in 1941. 

Compare that production to the 
world’s productive capacity for crude 
rubber of 1,800,000 long tons, or our own 


normal imports of over 800,000 long tons | 
of crude rubber per year, and you can 


readily see how puny and inadequate it is. 

The conclusion that we must imme- 
diately go all-out in the construction of 
new synthetic-rubber plants is inescapa- 
ble. The process for making it is tech- 
nical, complicated, expensive, and slow. 
But the important factors are that we 
know how to do it; that we have the raw 
materials with which to make it; and 
that we need it to preserve our very lives. 

In May 1941 the United States Gov- 
ernment, through the facilities of the 
R. F. C., made agreements with certain 
rubber companies for the construction of 
plants to make synthetic rubber in the 
total annual amount of about 100,000 
tons. That work has gone ahead, and if 
all goes well, together with supplementary 
private production, we may manufacture 
90,000 tons of synthetics this year—or, at 
least. that is the prediction of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Jesse Jones. 

Mr. Jones has gone further than that 
and states that the R. F. C. is expending 
about $690,000,000 for additional plant 
facilities, which should gear up produc- 
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tion to 250,000 tons by June 1943 and to 
700,000 tons by the end of 1943. 

That 700,000-ton forecast by 1944 is a 
rosy picture to contemplate. Together 
with reclaimed rubber and increased pro- 
duction of crude rubber in this hemi- 
sphere, it would promise to put us into 
pretty fair shape. 

At least, it would promise that we 
could rely on a war status comparable 
with that of today. But our experiences 
since last December should teach us the 
folly of wishful thinking. We have con- 
fidence that we will wage an increasingly 
offensive war against the enemy but we 
have no right to believe that the demand 
for rubber production will not be ma- 
terially increased as time goes on. We 
must provide for double or triple pro- 
duction demands. When those demands 
assert themselves, it will do us no good 
a. the. prospects. for 1945 or 1946 or 

Therefore, it becomes our obligation to 
far exceed the production goal of syn- 
thetic rubber that thus far has been 
projected. 

As I stated before, it serves no produc- 
tion purpose to censure those who have 
allegedly impaired our production pro- 
gram thus far. For the same reason, it 
is idle to frei about the future marketing 
of crude rubber in the event the domestic 
production of synthetics becomes popu- 
lar and ef*ient. 

Our tasks cre to win the war as quickly 
as possible and to preserve, so far as 
Possible, the normalcy of essential civil- 
ian activities. 

To aid in the accomplishment of those 
objectives, so far as synthetic rubber 
manufacture is concerned, we will do the 
United Nations great service if we pro- 
vide financial methods for more plant 
construction at the earliest possible 
moment. 





Forest Fire Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to compliment the 
members of the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, the entire 
Committee on Appropriations, and the 
Members of the Senate for their wise, 
patriotic action in increasing the appro- 
priation for forest-fire control to $18,- 
100,000, the sum requested by the Forest 
They have earned the gratitude 
of the American people residing in the 
forested areas throughout the country, 
and particularly the citizens of the States 
of Washington, Oregon, California, and 
the Western States whose present and 
future livelihood and contribution to win- 
ning the war depend in large measure 
upon the protection and preservation of 
the forests in these States. I hope that 
the action of the other body will be con- 
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curred in by the House conferees and by 
the membership of the House. 

I have previously placed in the Rrecorp 
the statement which I made before the 
subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in support of this item, 
and by the unanimous consent of my 
colleagues I am inserting at this point 
in the Recorp the statement which I 
made before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

The statement referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. SmirH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I want to endorse what has 
been so well said by Senator Bong and Sen- 
ator HoLMAN, and promise to be very brief. 
I consider that the action taken by the House 
subcommittee on deficiencies in reducing the 
war-emergency appropriation for forest-fire 
control from the $5,000,000 recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget to $2,000,000, is ill- 
advised and utterly unjustified. I appeared 
before the committee during the hearings 
and urged that the sum be increased sub- 
stantially imstead of reduced, as even the 
amount set by the Budget is inadequate. 
Judge Leavy, of Washington, a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, also appeared 
and made a similar request. 

This appropriation is for forest-fire con- 
trol for the entire Nation, but the war-emer- 
gency hazard is particularly acute in the 
Pacific Northwest, in the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. As shown by 
the committee hearings, the Forest Service 
made a thorough study and survey of the 
sum that would be required to properly pro- 
tect the forests of the country against sabo- 
tage and direct action by the enemy. They 
made this study at the request of the Secre- 
tary of War, the Army, the Office of Civilian 
Defense, and other Government agencies. 
They spent 3 months in preparing their re- 
port, according to Mr. Loveridge, Assistant 
Chief Forester, and , estimated that the 
planned program which was essential would 
cost $18,100,000. They worked out a most 
thorough plan. 

The largest expenditures for increased per- 
sonnel and fire-fighting equipment would 
have to be in Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, where we have the major stands of 
virgin and commercial timber in the United 

tates. These States have been designated 
as a combat area and actual battle zone, 
which the Japs are most likely to attack 
and invade. It is from this area that the 
aliens are being evacuated. 

Plywood produced in the Pacific Northwest 
is being used for airplane production. At 
the present time 70 to 80 percent of our 
lumber and 30 percent of our wood pulp are 
being used directly or indirectly in the war 
program. Large forest fires can seriously dis- 
rupt this production program. 

Our western forests are particularly vul- 
nerable through direct enemy action, due to 
the very definite dry seasons which prevail. 
Enemy planes dropping incendiary bombs 
could with certainty start thousands of fires 
in these forests during the summer period. 
It is estimated that from $8,000,000 to $11,- 
000,000 are required to guard against this 
menace and danger in the three Pacific coast 
States alone, and another $7,000,000 for the 
balance of the country, the forests in the 
East, in Maine, New England. the Southwest, 
and the Gulf States. 

Senator HoLMan. May I interrupt a second 
to comment on what you are saying? One 
fire in the coastal region of Oregon broke 
out at 18 places simultaneousiy auring sur 
labor troubles out there. 

Senator Brooxs. What was the total dam- 
age of the fire? 

Senator Ho_man. You can’t measure it in 
dollars; it is irreparable. 
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Mr. Loveripce. The Tillamook fire, Senator, 
burned 12,000,000,000 board feet. That was 
one fire, west of Portland, and it took out 
the complete tax base of Tillamook and sev- 
eral other counties there. 

Senator Hotman. And it destroyed forever 
one of the grandest stands of timber, with 
trees running up to 13 feet in diameter. 

Mr. SmirH. The damage could amount ac- 
tually to billions of dollars, if we could 
measure it. 

Senator Hotman. You can’t just measure 
it in dollars. 

Mr. SmirH. Mr. Chairman, in the face of 
this extraordinary war emergency and hazard 
the Bureau of the Budget cut the item to 
$5,000,000, which is less than a third of the 
amount which the Forest Service, after 3 
months of intensive study, found to be abso- 
lutely necessary. This action was ill-advised 
and inviting another Pearl Harbor in the 
Pacific Northwest, for out of that sum for the 
entire Nation we could hope to get only about 
$1,590,000, which is ridiculous and which 
would not even begin tc defray the cost of the 
protective measures required. 

Mr. Chairman, the House subcommittee on 
deficiencies didn’t stop there. Apparently 
they consider that the War Department, the 
Office of Civilian Defense, the Forest Service, 
and the people of the Pacific Northwest do 
not know what they are talking about, and 
our pecple out there on the Pacific coast are 
not entitled to any considerable consideration 
or any real protection. They slashed the 
item to $2,000,000, which comes pretty close, 
in my opinion, to sabotage. Should it not be 
highly pleasing to the Japs and encourage 
them to go ahead with their plans to invade 
the Pacific coast, burn up our forests and 
vital war industries, and enslave our people? 
I am tempted to paraphrase and say, “O Econ- 
omy, what crimes are committed in thy 
name.” 

I feel very deeply about this, gentlemen, 
having lived out there for 25 years, and know- 
ing the conditions. I can’t understand the 
wisdom of cutting this amount down to where 
it would be almost negligible. We have out 
there one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting this Nation. If the Japs dump in- 
cendiary bombs and destroy those forests, it 
would cripple our war effort. 

Senator McCarran. It doesn’t require drop- 
ping incendiary bombs, One Jap can destroy 
a forest in a very short time. 

Mr. SmirH. That is true. I have just one 
concluding thought, and that is that I sin- 
cerely hope and feel confident that the Sen- 
ate committee will substantially increase 
this amount and evidence a real interest 
in the welfare of our people and the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I 
would like to include a telegram I received 
from the Harbor Plywood Co., in my home 
city of Hoquiam, Wash., where they have 
the largest plywood plant in the world now 
turning out plywood for airplane produc- 
tion. 

Senator McKe tar. Ail right; let the tele- 
gram be included. 

Mr. SmirH. The telegram, dated April 1, 
1942, is as follows: 

“Practically all sawmills and plywood 
plants are approaching the summer season 
with little or no inventories of logs. Should 
we have a practically dry season, production 
of lumber, plywocd, and doors in the States 
of Cregon and Washington, most of which 
are now going into defense projects, will 
face complete shut-down. It is logical to ex- 
pect that because of dangers of sabotage or 
incendiary bombing, authorities controlling 
work in the woods will close operations on 
the slightest suspicion of danger. You can 
readily imagine the extent of the holocaust 
that would follow a series of fires in this 
area. We therefore urge an exceptionally 
liberal appropriation for fire protection. 


Danger to this area from fires is really ap- 
palling and the economy of the States re- 
quires a maximum protection.” 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the committee. 


Consumers in a War Economy—The Job 
of Dividing Up Civilian Goods and 
Services Fairly Is as Important to the 
Winning of This War as Fighting 
Machines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, March 30, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Dan A. West, 
Director, Consumer Division, Office of 
Price Administration, is a resident of the 
State of Washington. He has recently 
been making a series of talks throughout 
the couniry which are pertinent to pres- 
ent conditions and well worthy of study 
and reflection. One such speech was 
made by Mr. West at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity recently, which address I append 
hereinbelow: 


We've heard a great deal these past 2 days 
about the job that’s ahead, and I know that 
you know how important it is. If there’s one 
single group to whom the issues involved in 
this world-wide conflict are most clear, that 
group is organized labor. Years ago you here 
recognized Hitler’s program for what it was— 
first and foremost—a nation-wide attack on 
the right of workingmen to join together 
into associations of their own choosing and 
through those associations to bargain collec- 
tively with their employers. 

Hitler destroyed Germany’s trade-unions— 
root and branch. It was one of his earliest 
Official acts. He had to do it. If he hadn’t, 
the living economic democracy of the trade- 
union would have stood as a bulwark be- 
tween the Nazi strait jacket and the German 
people. Now Germany proposes to fit its pat- 
terns of slavery to the whole of the living 
world. And I want to tell you here that I 
count organized labor in America as among 
the first of those upon whose strength we all 
depend to defend the freedom of all men. 

You have been hearing today and yester- 
day of the demands on your strength that are 
being made and of greater demands that 
will soon be made. None of us can afford 
to kid ourselves any longer. There are tough 
times ahead. In talking and thinking about 
them we have fallen into the habit of talk- 
ing about sacrifices. We speak of longer hours 
as sacrifices. We refer to the coming short- 
ages of consumers’ goods as sacrifices. Now, 
I don’t like that word “sacrifice.” I agree 
with President Roosevelt when he said that 
“sacrifice” is not the right word. We aren’t 
sacrificing Ourselves, our time, our energies 
here in America. We have made a decision 
that we, as a nation, would not be sacrificed 
to the wave of bitter reaction that Hitler 
launched on the world. We vowed that we 
would turn back that tide and sweep tyranny 
from the face of the earth. 

We are now living up to that decision. 
We aren’t sacrificing. We are fighting. And 
in this highly integrated, modern industrial 
world that we live in the fight must go on 
over countless battlegrounds. I want to talk 
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to you today about one of those fighting 
fronts that is of vital importance in the war 
of production—your problems and obliga- 
tions as consumers in a war economy. 

You probably think that you work for a 
living. Well, I don’t think you do. You 
work for an income. But you buy your liv- 
ing. Income has meaning only in terms of 
what it will buy. It is wholly natural that 
in the past most of you have probably 
thought of your obligations in terms of the 
dollars in the pay envelope. That was con- 
sistent with the times. We were, until re- 
cently, a nation suffering with surpluses of 
goods, and the only way that any of us could 
get a chance to put those surpluses to use 
was to get the income that gave us a chance 
to buy them. So that’s where we centered 
our attention. To protect and increase that 
income you have built and led trade-unions. 
To that end, you have learned the disciplines 
of organization and have trained to become 
skilled on the job. It was in terms of in- 
come that we all thought and planned. ‘The 
outgo would take care of itself. 

But today that economic world is upside 
down. No amount of income is going to al- 
low most of us to buy tires, legally. No pay 
raise will be enough, in a few months, to buy 
the wife a pair of silk stockings or put more 
than your ration of sugar in the pantry. 

I don’t want you to misunderstand me. I 
am not saying that your function as a trade- 
union to protect the incomes of your mem- 
bers ir any less important than it ever was. 
It isn’t. A more equitable distribution of 
buying power is just as socially and economi- 
cally desirable as it ever was. But what I 
am saying to you is that now you have got 
todo more. You must taken on still another 
job because buying power today can no longer 
be describéd simply and solely in terms of 
the dollars in the pay envelope. 

Let me take a little time out to describe 
the situation that we’re in—the result cf our 
decision to preserve the rights of man and 
free ourselves, and the world, of the enemies 
of freedom. This is not to say that mistakes 
haven’t been made. They have been, ard 
we'll probably make more. This is not to say 
that short-sighted self-interest hasn’t made 
the situation worse in some instances. It 
has. But this does not change the funda- 
mental fact that our present economic situa- 
tion results directly from our democratic 
determination to defeat the Axis. 

In the first place, it is all-important for 
us to realise thet nearly half of our economic 
resources will be put to work this year pro- 
ducing war materials—guns, planes, tanks, 
and ships. This means that we must feed, 
clothe, and house our civilian population 
with what’s left. That’s going to be no easy 
job, but the job of dividing up civilian goods 
and services fairly is as important to the 
winning of this war as the production of 
fighting machines. As a matter of fact, the 
production of war materials and the con- 
sumption of civilian goods is so intimately 
intertwined that the two cannot be thought 
of as anything other than two sides of the 
same coin. 

This brings me to the second thing that 
we cannot allow ourselves to forget, the fact 
that there is no such thing as a civilian de- 
mand for goods that does not affect the war 
production program. Everything you buy 
and use is, in one sense, subtracted from the 
economic energy avilable for prosecuting the 
war. There most certainly are going to be 
shortages—shortages more severe than we 
could have imagined even a few months ago. 

There isn’t any point in going into each 
shortage in detail. There isn’t even any 
point in trying, at this time, to name each 
commodity where the supply will be in- 
adequate to meet the demand on the mar- 
ket place. The chances are that nearly every- 
thing will fall into that category. It would 
be surprising if it didn’t, because you must 
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not forget that while more than half of 
the goods manufactured today are going to 
be goods that you and I as consumers can’t 
buy, you and I—as men on a job—will get 
paid and with the money we earn making 
guns and tanks, we'll be trying to buy food 
and clothes. Or put it another way. Let’s 
say that everybody who works gets 8 hours 
of pay. But only half of the working time— 
4 hours—is now being spent to make civilian 
goods. Thus, we have a situation where 8 
hours of pay is bidding for 4 hours of goods. 
Uncontrolled that leads to inflation and 
chaotic starvation for a large section of our 
population. 

It is the first responsibility of the Office of 
Price Administration to exercise control over 
prices to prevent just such a price spiraling. 
But Leon Henderson has made no bones 
about the fact that this job of controlling 
prices isn’t one that a Government agency 
alone can handle. Office of Price Administra- 
tion has the power to fix prices and, since 
the price bill becames a law, we have the 
power to fix prices clear down to the retail 
level. But a price is a good deal more than 
a figure on a tag. Behind that price lies a 
struggle of forces. When and how much a 
price goes up becomes, in times like these, a 
matter of human pressure as well as economic 
pressure: The economic pressure, the logic 
of supply and demand, is all on the side of 
pushing that price up. If that pressure were 
not opposed with the pressure of human 
need, prices would go up to a point where 
no matter how many dollars there were in 
your pay check your buying power would be 
low. 

Here is where you come into the picture. 
You represent men who have learned how to 
work together, who are prepared to take an 
active part in community affairs. How much 
do you know about the price situation in 
your community? What is milk selling for? 
How much is sugar a pound? How far above 
or below the national price averages are the 
prices where you live, where you trade? 
What are you doing about it if they are high? 
And what about rent? 

Letters coming into the rent section of 
Office of Price Administration indicate that 
in industrial areas, high rent has become a 
cause of frequent complaint. Men are, in 
some instances, paying rent that takes close 
to half of their earnings Did you know that 
Office of Price Administration has the power 
to recommend maximum rents in defense 
areas? What’s more, did you know that the 
Administrator has the power to enforce those 
maximums 60 days after recommendation, if 
they have not been put into effect? 

April 1, 1941, is recommended as the fair 
rent date in the law but, in those areas where 
the defense program had already resulted in 
unfair rent increases before April 1941, April 
1, 1940, may be used as the fair-rent date. 
How much are your members paying for rent? 

This is a big country, and the facts about 
what the families of any community are pay- 
ing for shelter can be learned only inside 
that community. Here’s your job. Washing- 
ton can’t do it for you. But Office of Price 
Administration can act when you give them 
the facts. And remember that word “facts.” 
Rumors, vague complaints, claims without 
supporting data aren’t what we're looking 
for. Any union that does not know the rent 
situation is now failing in its primary func- 
tion—the function of protecting its mem- 
bers’ incomes. 

Let’s take another kind of rent question. 
How much should your members be paying 
for rent? What's a figure that will leave 
enough to properly feed and clothe the 
family? 

That’s simple. Different families will have 
different ideas about it. But there are some 
pretty reliable yardsticks. According to the 
national average, if you make around $50 a 
week you ovght to spend a little less than 
one-third of your income on rent. If you 


make around $60 a week, no more than one- 
fourth of that ought to go to rent. You 
jolly well must know how much your mem- 
bers are paying, and how that stacks up, be- 
fore you can have any fair idea of what their 
income actually means in real terms. 

One thing you can do is set up a con- 
sumer committee right in the union to study 
this matter. 

First they'll find out the facts from mem- 
bers and then from Government sources— 
from the Office of Price Administration’s 
Consumer Division, to name one of them— 
they can get the material with which to 
analyze and compare the significance of their 
own findings. 

If you find that rents are much too high, 
you'll set up a fair rent committee—go after 
more data and communicate with the rent 
section of the Office of Price Administration. 

Let’s look the food situation in the face 
and ask three questions. First, are there 
going to be any shortages? Second, are there 
going to be price rises? And third, what can 
you do about it? 

The answer on shortages is “Yes.” There’s 
no point in kidding ourselves. These short- 
ages, however, will be in terms of demand, 
not stomachs; in terms of pocketbooks, not 
necessarily need. They won't be serious, if 
we keep our heads and act with good sense. 
And let me put you straight on one point 
right now. Hoarding won’t do anybody much 
good. For one thing, the shortages are too 
general and don't forget that a shortage in 
one thing leads to a bigger demand for its 
substitutes and hence a shortage there. You 
would have to become a full-time food specu- 
lator in order to do enough hoarding to make 
any real difference. And don’t get worried. 
There’s plenty of good food in this big coun- 
try of ours. The over-all supply of food is 
more than adequate. You can comfort your- 
self with the knowledge that the substitution 
is good for you. 

Some of these food shortages may be Sse- 
vere. You all know about sugar. The chances 
are there’ll be more commodities that will 
be in heavy demand and short of supply. 
When the supply becomes acutely limited, 
there is only one thing that can take care of 
the situation and that’s rationing. 

Rationing, as well as price control, is one 
of the jobs of Office of Price Administration, 
and as a job it’s a headache bound to grow 
worse for us. There’s no question but that 
the American people would prefer to divide 
up the goods fairly. And rationing is the fair 
way todivide up. Set up in every union some 
machinery for explaining ration stamps and 
how to fill out information cards and keep 
records. 

The time may come when a number of 
foods will, in the interest of the general wel- 
fare, have to be rationed. Clearly labor must 
participate in those rationing plans. And 
the country is going to have to depend on 
organized labor for a continuing careful ac- 
count of the needs of your members and hcw 
those needs are being met. 

at about price rises? Here again the 
answer is “Yes.” For one thing, farm prices 
have been deeply depressed in the past. And 
for another thing, while the Congress debated 
the price law prices climbed. However, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard and Mr. Hender- 
son, of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, are in agreement that the price rise on 
foods must be, and will be, checked. If you 
provide your members with adequate focd- 
buying information, you can do more to take 
the sting out of that rise than you cculd by 
adding to their income. 

This brings us to the what-to-do-about-it 
question. I’m going to dump into the an- 
swer questions about clothing, furniture; rec- 
reation, education—all the things that your 
members buy when they buy their living 

I don’t know that there is a consumer 
movement. But I do know that this country 
is going to be deeply concerned with con- 
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sumer problems. Except for the one-third 
who are ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed, 
the problems of most families for the dura- 
tion are really going to be problems of out-go, 
not income. And this is not a problem limit- 
ed to the concern of individual families only. 
It has serious significance to the whole war 
program. 

We must use goods and services to win the 
war. We must use them also to live. Any 
waste of any consumers’ goods is a waste of 
war materials. Any waste of consumers’ 
goods constitutes, likewise, a waste of that 
income that you are organized to protect. 

Here’s where your consumer committee 
must function. 

Suppose gasoline is scarce. How can your 
members conserve? Have you set up any 
committees to pool transportation to work? 

Coal may be higher next fall. Have you 
a credit union that might help to make it 
possible to buy now? 

The price of meat takes a jump. Can you 
let your members know that they can keep 
their food costs down and their health high 
by using more eggs and fish as substitutes 
for meat? 

Sugar is hard to get but nobody wants any 
food to go to waste this summer. Are you 
prepared to let your members know how to 
can without sugar if need be? 

There are going to be few tires. Have you 
organized a shopping group in your neigh- 
borhood to cut down on the number of times 
the car is driven to central markets? 

The pressure on the job gets heavier. Your 
men are working lots of overtime. Are they 
eating the right kind of food? What do they 
eat for lunch? Are you prepared to give 
them advice that will help? 

All of these are but a very few of our 
problems as consumers in a war economy. 
They won't be solved in Washington. They 
must be answered in every community and 
we are looking to you to do a big part of that 
job. Wecan help. It’s one of our jobs in the 
Consumer Division to prepare the informa- 
tion that is needed. But you are the ones 
who have got to make it function to keep 
living standards at health and decency levels. 





How Toa Save Two to Three Billion Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 rs 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
pected in the very near future that the 
House will have under consideration the 
bill reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee, which will save the Govern- 
ment at least two or three billion dollars 
if enacted into law. This is the bill which 
meets the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Alabama case, and unless it is 
enacted we find the Government in the 
position where it will be necessary to pay 
tribute to the States and municipalities 
for the privilege of manufacturing ships, 
planes, tanks, and munitions of war. 

We hear a great deal in reference to 
economy and the elimination of nones- 
sential expenditures during the period of 
the war. Suggestions have come forth 
from the so-called economy committee 
to abandon W. P. A., N. Y. A., C. C. C., 
and other organizations set up during the 
period of the depression. I cannot agresé 
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that to destroy those agencies at this 
time entirely would be wise. There is a 
class of people employed on W. P. A. who 
are denied work on national defense 
projects. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps now is practically directing its en- 
tire efforts on national defense projects. 
I have been advised that within the next 
60 days there will not be a C. C. C. camp 
anywhere in the United States that is not 
er.gaged'in some way in promoting na- 
tional defense. In other words, they are 
taking C. C. C. out of State and city proj- 
ects and assigning the various units to 
shore stations of the Navy and the camps 
of the Army. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration is training young men for 
national-defense work. We are continu- 
ally expanding our activities, setting up 
new airplane plants, munition depots, 
and shipyards. Trained labor must be 
secured, and it will not be long, if we fol- 
low our present policy, that there will be 
a scarcity of skilled mechanics. Wher- 
ever it is possible I would like to see the 
W.P.A. engaged in activities that further 
our national defense. Undoubtedly there 
will be some curtailment of the activities 
of these organizations, but the point I 
want to make is that the amount that 
will be saved, even if no appropriation 
Was made, would be a drop in the bucket 
in comparison with the money that can 
be saved by the passage of the bill which 
will enable our Government to turn out 
the necessary implements of war without 
paying sales, use, and storage taxes. I 
have repeatedly stated that this bill does 
not take away from any State or munici- 
pality in the Union one dollar that is now 
being collected The Ways and Means 
Committee has an amendment which it 
proposes to offer to the bill when it ir un- 
der consideration on the floor, which will 
increase the tax yield of the various States 
and municipalities. That amendment 
has to do with the gasoline taxes. At the 
present time no motor vehicles used in 
connection with national defense work, 
whether it be the property of the Gov- 
ernment, the prime contractor, subcon- 
tractor, or material men, is required to 
pay gasoline taxes. The amendment the 
Ways and Means Committee will submit 
exempts only the Government-cowned 
motor vehicles and will require all con- 
tractors, including the parent contractor, 
to pay the gasoline taxes assessed by the 
various States. This was practically the 
main objection to the bill. ° 

Under the permission granted me, I 
include as part of my remarks an article 
by Mr. David Lawrence, published in the 
Washington Star of Tuesday, April 7, 
1942. The article follows: 


Sr’te Taxes ON DEFENSE OrpERS Hir—SaLeEs 
AND UsE Levies ADD ONE AND ONE-HALF 
BILLIONS TO PRODUCTION COSTS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Although the United States is supposed to 
be a national unit, especially in wartime, 
any one or all of the 48 States may tax the 
Army and Navy war contracts. And that is 
what is happening today. More than $1,500,- 
000,000 is going to be drained from the Fed- 
eral appropriations by the States unless Con- 
gress puts an end by specific legislation to 
the tremendous levy. 

Led by the Undersecretary of War, a pro- 
cession of generals and admirals recently 


testified before the House Ways and Means 
Committee that the money appropriated for 
defense would buy less airplanes and war 
weapons because of the sales taxes imposed 
by the States. 

Worse than the financial burden is the 
administrative task imposed on contractors, 
subcontractors, and Army and Navy bureaus 
by the complex demands of the States and 
their different types of laws. Paper work 
galore has been compelled by the lack of a 
uniform system, and men who might be 
fighting the war on other fronts are loaded 
down with fguring out the taxes to be paid 
to the States. 

The War and Navy Departments have been 
blocked by the Treasury Department, which 
looks at the matter from its own depart- 
mental standpoint. It has been planning to 
raise revenue by taxing the income from State 
and municipal bonds and naturaly does not 
wish to be impairing any other sources of 
State revenue. But the amount to be gotten 
by the Treasury from taxing the interest on 
State and municipal bonds is estimated at 
about §200,000,000 and the amount to be 
saved by the Federal Government in eliminat- 
ing State taxes on War and Navy contracts 
exceeds $1,500,000,000. So the net saving 
would apparently be greater if the State taxes 
on war contracts were abolished. 


EIGHT STATES GET MOST ORDERS 


It is argued that the money is collected 
from the same public. But this is not alto- 
gether true, because only 22 States have sales 
and use taxes and only 12 of these States 
apply their taxes to Army and Navy contracts. 
Incidentally, only eight States, because of 
their geographical location or industrial re- 
sources, get the major share of the defense 
expenditures, and they are in a sense able to 
profiteer at the expense of the rest of the 
country. 

These same States are enjoying a boom be- 
cause of the indirect factors involved in war 
expenditures such as increased population, in- 
creased use of real estate. and a stimulated 
volume of commercial transactions. 

The potentialities of the situation are nu- 
merous. If a State can tax War and Navy 
contracts 3 percent, it can tax 5 or 10 percent 
or any other amount. Municipalities can 
also add their layer of taxes, too. Counties 
and other taxing units can do likewise. 

The argument is made with some plausi- 
bility that the States are losing other tax 
revenues, due to the fact that the main busi- 
ness of the hour is defense business. But 
most of the big States are doing well finan- 
cially irrespective of defense-tax revenues and 
the proposed legislation looks rather toward 
a stopping of the profiteering that may result 
in the future than to the subtraction of any 
revenues that already have been collected. 

The Treasury Department concedes that 
State and local revenues are showing an im- 
provement but points out that many of them 
have in the past had prolonged deficits. The 
Treasury suggests that the States may be 
able to improve their credit standing and 
thus be in a better condition to meet the 
stresses of the post-defense era. 


WINNING WAR FIRST JOB 


This sort of reasoning meets with no sym- 
pathetic reception at the War and Navy De- 
partments, where the Army and Navy officers 
say the important job of the moment is to 
concentrate on winning the war and spend- 
ing the sums needed to win the war without 
including subsidies for after-the-war social 
or economic conditions. 

The House Rules Committee has before it 
the proposed legislation to eliminate State 
taxes, but thus far the Treasury has suc- 
ceeded in keeping the bill from being passed. 
Meanwhile Army and Navy officers say they 
are being harassed by the problems of local 
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litigation and disputes into which these 
contractors and subcontractors are being 
plunged and that, irrespective of the saving 
of $1,500,000,000, there are billions of dollars 
of time being consumed wastefully that 
ought. to be used in speeding production. 


Some Things We Must Dispense With To 
Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my*remarks, I include 
the following excerpts from a recent 
speech of Gov. Frank M. Dixon, of Ala- 
bama, March 26, 1942, before the Ala- 
bama Education Association, pointing out 
some of the things we must dispense 
with in order to aid in winning the war: 


EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH OF GOVERNOR DIXON 
* * * * * 


We have thought somewhat of the scene 
outside our borders. What of the picture 
within? In what shape are we as a Nation 
to save ourselves and that democracy which 
is the light of the wor!d? 

There are weaknesses which must be cured 
if we are to survive. 

In times of peace, when the life of the Na- 
tion is not at stake, there are many privi- 
leges nonexistent in times of war. Capital 
has the right to insist on its profits and its 
rights to operate without Government inter- 
ference, to engage ir the old economic strug- 
gle with the workers who make those profits 
possible; labor has the right to organize and 
by striking to seek a place in the sun for its 
people; the Federal Government and its 
bureaucrats have the right to seek all 
power for themselves at the expense of the 
States; projects of social reform, whether 
they be communistic or socialistic, have the 
right to be heard; the representatives of or- 
ganized labor very properly can seek to make 
of our National Government a labor govern- 
ment; believers in individualism can wage 
their eternal war against governmental con- 
trol; the North and East can seek to con- 
tinue the freight discriminations against 
the South and West; national systems of 
social and wage insurance can be cham- 
pioned; the claims of the special, selfish pres- 
sure groups for preferment can be presented 
and fought out before the legislatures of the 
States and the Congress; all of these and all 
cf the other normal, peacetime democratic 
struggles can properly take place in a coun- 
try not faced by a foreign foe. 

In time of national danger, in time of war, 
all is changed. New rules govern, and the 
very necessities of the case demand them. 
We have not yet seen and understood these 
rules as we must before this Nation will be 
united and strong against the enemy. The 
National Government and the governments of 
the States owe to their people a recogni- 
tion and a positive assertion of these prin- 
ciples, without evasion, without trickery, and 
with the ultimate in strength. 

* * * * * 


For a pressure group in these times to in- 
sist on special advantages for itself, for a 
social reformer to press his designs, for labor 
to seek to retain the peacetime 40-hour week 
with bonuses for all overtime, for capital to 


contractors who say there is no end to the | seek to break down the right to organize on 








the part of workers, for labor or capital to 
stop production by reason of their disputes, 
for capital or any individual to seek one 
penny of profit from this war, for the bureau- 
crats in Washington to seize the opportunity 
to break down still further the Federal-State 
_®elationship, for anyone to demand or seek 
by subterfuge to achieve the closed shop on 
defense industries or elsewhere, for anyone 
to seek, by stacked boards or otherwise, to 
permit any of the organized groups to secure 
an advantage in the economic struggle, for 
any person or group of persons to seek to 
secure any advantage for themselves or 
others, these acts or any of them in these 
times are simply unpatriotic in a time of 
national peril. They are going on through- 
out the Nation today. 

What have we, the great body of the peo- 
ple, to do with these things? In what way 
are we interested? They strike at the na- 
tional unity; they cause us either to sur- 
render our liberties at home or deflect neces- 
sary attention from the national defense and 
the national emergency. Congress has been 
slow to interpret the feeling at home. It is 
beginning to realize it. The wrath of the 
people is rising. We are becoming very tired 
of weakness, of skulduggery, of trickery 
among the agents of special privilege in our 
National Capital. We are becoming very 
tired of talk of endangering social gains, and 
thereby endangering the Nation itself. 

The sacrifices among us are becoming very 
real, and will soon pinch urtil they hurt. 
Our children are on the field of battle, fight- 
ing and dying there for us. We are tired of 
the continuing effort to make this American 
Government of ours a labor government, a 
rich-man’s government, a farm government, 
or the government of any special group, so- 
cialistic or otherwise, and we want those 
responsible for the effort out. 

I have said that Congress is beginning to 
realize what we at home are thinking. It is 
safe to say that unless there is in Congress 
a flaming determination to stop these things 
they will not be ~topped until the people 
of this Nation rise in their wrath and do a 
full measure of justice to those who are 
weakening us. We can only pray that it is 
done before we follow the fate of France— 
that example living always in the memories 
of America—that unfortunate land in which 
the people did not or could not make them- 


selves felt until too late. ‘They live in 
slavery today. 
* * * * s 





Amendment of Social Security Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the Assembly 
of the State of New York: 


Strate oF New York, 
IN ASSEMBLY, 
Albany, February 16, 1942. 
(By Mr. M. Wilson) 

Whereas the national administration has 
enacted legislation to provide old-age security 
benefits for many of our citizens and is 
contemplating the expansion of the social- 
security program to include other groups not 
now eligible for such benefits; and 
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Whereas under the social-security law only 
the employees of covered employers may par- 
ticipate in social-security benefits, and only 
the covered employers are required to pay 
social-security tax, the covered employer and 
the covered employee each paying one-half 
thereof; ance 

Whereas there are in the State of New York 
@ great many employees who were formerly 
covered by the law aud were formerly eligi- 
ble for benefits thereunder, but who, through 
no action or choice on their part, became in- 
eligible under the law when they, through no 
action or choice on their part, became em- 
ployees of -incovered employers; and 

Whereas a great many of such employees, 
who so became ineligible under the social- 
security law, are desirous of being eligible 
thereunder and being covered thereby, and 
to partici»ate in social-security benefits, dnd 
are willing to pay not only the amount of 
employee contributions but also the amount 
of employer contributions which their pres- 
ent employer would have been required to 
pay if such employer were covered under the 
law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York hereby 
petitions the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Social Security Act to provide 
that all employees who were formerly covered 
by the social-security law and who heretofore 
made contributions thereto in the form of 
employee tax, and who became ineligible, 
through no action or choice on their part, 
may again become eligible under the social- 
security law for social security benefits upon 
signifying their willingness to pay not only 
the amount of employee contributions but 
also the amount of employer contributions 
which their present employer would have 
been required to pay if such employer were 
covered by the law; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That a 
copy of this resolution be immediately trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the United States Senate, the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Member of the Cong~ess elected from the 
State of New York. 

By order of the assembly. 

ANSLEY B. BorKowskKI, 
Clerk. 

In senate March 24, 1942. 

Concurred in without amendment. 

By order of the senate. 

Wuttm S. Kine, 
Clerk. 





Shipbuilding in the Great Lakes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several months proponents of the 
St. Lawrence waterway and power proj- 
ect have stressed, as one of the alleged 
reasons for the completion of the project, 
the possibility of building large naval and 
cargo vessels in the Great Lakes ship- 
yards. 

In support of their contention, fre- 
quent reference has been made to an 
endorsement of the project by the Mari- 
time Commission. A review of this en- 
dorsement, which was included in a letter 
written by the Chairman of the Commis- 
Sion under date of August 6, 1941, to the 
chairman ‘of the Rivers and Harbors 
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Committee, discloses that the quatified 
approval given by the Chairman of the 
Commission contemplated a long-range 
shipbuilding program, rather than a 
highly accelerated one made necessary 
by the declarations of war and the con- 
current need for the greatly augmented 
shipbuilding program to be carried out 
with the greatest possible speed. 

The Maritime Commission is entitled 
to unstinted credit for the prompt and 
splendidly efficient manner with which it 
is discharging the unprecedented re- 
sponsibility that has been placed upon it 
by the imperative need of acquiring a tre- 
mendously large merchant marine in the 
shortest possible time. 

A press release issued by the Commis- 
sion under date of April 2, 1942, discloses 
that contracts for 23,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of ships which President 
Roosevelt has set as the 1942-43 war- 
time goal for American shipyards have 
now been awarded. Contracts call for 
delivery of 2,300 ships before the end of 
the 2-year pericd. During the month of 
February ships were delivered at the rate 
of one per day. The average schedule of 
production for the 2-year period is about 
three ships per day. The Commission 
states that the peak of production is ex- 
pected to be reached in late 1942. In 
awarding its contracts, the Commission 
did not overlock the possibility of using 
Great Lakes shipyards for the construc- 
tion of types of vessels for which they 
are best adapted. An illustration of this 
is the fact that the Commission has con- 
tracted for 16 large ore carriers to be 
built in Great Lakes yards. 

The Commission also states that— 

Up to this time, the expanding schedules 
have been maintained. Future production, 
under the accelerated scnedules, depends on 


three principal factors * * *. These fac- 
tors are: 
1. Availability of materials, principally 


steel, promptly when needed. 

2. Adequate supply of skilled labor. 

3 Productivity of the individual, either 
worker or executive, which is dependent on 
morale, and no slowdowns or work stoppages. 


This statement is consistent with that 
made by Admiral Vickery who recently 
said in a radio broadcast: 

We have the blueprints and we have the 
money and we have the yards, but we have 
to have labor and materials. We have got 
to have the continuous flow of steel in the 
shipyards. We have got to have a continuous 
flow of labor. 


During a recent debate on the floor of 
the House, while the naval appropriation 
bill was under consideration, we were told 
by the chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, that the Navy is now build- 
ing submarines in the Great Lakes yards. 
They are also building mine sweepers, 
Navy tugs, sub-chasers, cutters, and other 
miscellaneous naval craft. In the debate 
referred to, it was shown that there are 
still available, unused shipyards in the 
Great Lakes area which may be utilized 
by the Navy, if need therefor be found. 

The most optimistic views of the pro- 
ponents of the St. Lawrence waterway 
do not envisage completion of the deeper 
channels to the sea until late 1946 or the 
summer of 1947. The agreement with 
Canada does not require the completion 
of its share of the waterway until 1949. 
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On January 7, 1942, the chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee told the 
House that the Navy shipbuilding pro- 
gram which originally contemplated com- 
pletion by 1947 had been so acceler- 
ated that it is now hoped that the pro- 
gram would be reduced by as much as 
1 to 2 years, and that there has already 
been a saving of time of approximately 
13 percent. 

Even if the deepened St. Lawrence 
waterway might conceivably contribute 
to the enhancement of our shipbuilding 
program, it is perfectly clear, from cur- 
rent events, that the Japs and the Huns 
are not going to permit us to wait to 
finish the St. Lawrence project. This 
realistic point of view has been adopted 
by the Maritime Commission and the 
Navy Department, and it is encourag- 
ing to note that the Commission has 
abandoned any intention of relying upon 
the St. Lawrence development in meet- 
ing the needs of our present urgent de- 
mand for merchant ships. 

In view of all the circumstances, the 
information now at hand should elimi- 
nate, at least for this emergency, any 
further consideration of the St. Lawrence 
waterway as an adjunct to our naval or 
cargo shipbuilding program. The press 
release of the Maritime Commission is 
as follows: 

Contracts for the 23,600,000 deadweight 
tons of merchant ships which President 
Roosevelt has set as the 1942-43 wartime 
goal for American shipyards have now been 
awarded, it was announced today by the 
Maritime Commission. 

The contracts call for delivery into service 
of nearly 2,300 ships, either cargo vessels or 
tankers, before the end of the 2-year period, 
the greatest merchant shipbuilding program 
in world history. This program does not 
include more than 700 other craft under 
Maritime Commission order, such as tugs, 
wooden barges, and smali power boats, for 
which no tonnage is figured. 

Present schedules call for del‘very of 
nearly 750 ships in 1942 and the remainder 
in 1943. The average scheduled production 
for the 2-year period is about 3 ships 
a day. Delivery of 1 ship a day was begun 
in February, and the peak of production is 
expected to be reached late this year. 


Approximately 1,500 of the vessels under | 


contract are eruergency cargo carriers of 
the Liberty ship type. The remainder are 
C-types and tankers of various Maritime 


Commission standard designs, recognized as | 


the fincst merchant ships ever constructed. 
The total of tankers under contract is 313. 

The Liberty snips are primarily for war- 
time emergency uses, while the standard 
designs are intended as replacements for 
worn and obsolete ships now in the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. All of the new ships 
are being equipped with special war and 
defense features. 

In addition to contracts for ships, the Com- 


mission has authorized construction of 16 new | 
shipyards under Government financing. Two | 


others have been built under order by the 


British Government and will build Liberty 


ships when their British contracts are com- 
pieted Additional ways in existing yards 
also have been authorized, so that the ca- 
pacity of American shipyards capable of 
building ocean-going vessels of 400 feet or 
longer has been increased about 500 percent 
in the last 2 years. Merchant ships of all 
types are being produced in approximately 60 


shipyards on all coasts and the Great Lakes. | 


Expansion of the American merchant-ship 
program since 1937, when the Maritime Com- 
mission was established, is as follows: 








The original peacetime program adopted in 
1937 and put into operation in 1938 called for 
50 ships a year—a total of 500 in 10 years. 

In 1939 this was expanded to 100 ships a 
year; in 1940 to 200 ships; in 1941 to 400. 
Schedules for 1942 call for about 750 ships 
and for 1943 approximately 1,500. 

Up to this time the expanding schedules 
have been maintained. Future production 
under the accelerated schedules depends on 
three principal factors, according to state- 
ments by Admirals Emory S. Land ard How- 
ard L. Vickery, Chairman and Vice Chairman 
of the Commission, respectively. Those fac- 
tors are: 

1. Availability of materials, principally 
steel, promptly when needed. 

2. Adequate supply of skilled labor. 

3. Productivity of the individual, either 
worker or executive, which is dependent on 
morale, and no siow-downs or work stoppages. 


Shortage of Grain Storage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of the House at 
this time the fact that there will exist 
at and following harvest time a very 
acute emergency in the matter of grain 
storage. We have on hand today the 
largest supply of wheat in our history. 
Our warehouses are full of wheat and 
other grains, and a large amount is 
stored on the farms. The construction 
of a large amount of additional com- 
mercial storage is out of the question, 
due to the matter of priorities, although 
it is hoped that it may be possible to 
release some material for this purpose in 
view of the acuteness of the need. How- 
ever, what may be done along that line 
will be only a drop in -he bucket. More 
farm storage must and will be construct- 
ed, but even there the matter of materials 
enters in, although not to the extent it 
does in commercial storage which re- 


| quires more metal. 


There is a possibility of some relief if 
a considerable portion of the steel-bin 
storage now owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and located in the 
Corn Belt can be moved farther west and 


| south into the areas of greatest wheat 


production It is my understanding that 
there is perhaps as much as forty or fifty 
million bushels of such storage now 
empty and unused. It is improbable that 
this storage will be needed for corn at 
any time in the near future in view of 
the present rate of consumption of corn 
as livestock feed. It has been proposed 
that these steel bins be transported to 
the Wheat Belt and made available both 
to farmers who wish to purchase them 
for farm storage and by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the storage of the 
grain which it will take over under the 
loan this spring. I sincerely hope that 
this proposal may be carried into effect. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include here a letter which I have just 
written to Mr. John B. Hutson, Presi- 
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dent of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration: 


Mr. J. B. Hutson, 
President, Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hutson: I am advised that there 
is a proposal under consideration which, if 
c#rried out, would result in transferring some 
of the steel bins now owned by the Com- 


. modity Credit Corporation and located in the 


Corn Belt to areas farther west and south for 
use in storing the coming wheat crop. 

All of the reports which I receive from 
central and western Kansas indicate that 
wheat prospects were never better and that 
within a few weeks this territory and sur- 
rounding areas in the Great Plains will be 
harvesting a bumper crop. As you know, the 
storage situation was acute last year. This 
year it is going to be more serious, and I am 
already receiving many letters from wheat 
farmers and grain dealers in which they 
express grave concern about the matter. 

I am very glad to know that you are work- 
ing on a plan to transfer these steel bins to 
Kansas and other Southwestern States, and 
want to urge that everything possible be done 
to provide the greatest amount of storage 
from this source. I feel that you handled the 
storage situation last year in an excellent 
Way and want to commend you for the con- 
sideration which is being given to the prob- 
lem this year. If we can get 25 to 30 million 
bushels of additional storage capacity in the 
Southwest in the shape of these steel bins, 
it will relieve the situation immensely, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuirrorp R. Hope. 


How W. P. A. Affects Ardmore, Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a front-page editorial 
from the March 30 issue of the Daily 
Ardmoreite, of Ardmore, Okla., written 
by Sam W. Blackburn, discussing the 
Work Projects Administration as it af- 
fects the largest community in the dis- 
trict which I represent. 

The editorial follows: 

A Few STATISTICS 
THE WICKED FLEA 
(By S. W. B.) 

Since there is so much discussion of the 
Work Projects Administration and the part 
it has in our daily life, even under the pres- 
sure of war conditions, it might be well to 
cite a few statistics on the organization. 

First and foremost, despite the much dis- 
cussed opportunity to get work as a result of 
defense activities, Carter County now has on 
its Work Projects Administration rolls no less 
than 2,005 persons certified as being in need 
at this time. Of this total, 1,663 are males 
and 342 females. 

On the Work Projects Administration pay 
rolls in this county at the present time are 
186 men employed on the fair grounds arena; 
56 men employed on the Convention Hall 
Building; 60 men at Lake Murray State Park; 
85 men in soil-conservation work; 73 men on 
farm-to-market road projects; 24 white 
women and 6 colored in Ardmore, 9 white 
women each in Healdton and Wilson—a total 
of 47 in housekeeping aide projects. 
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It might be explained in passing that these 
47 workers are sent into the homes of un- 
derprivileged citizens and care for sick per- 
sons and for children. 

Several prominent physicians in this 
county have asked that this Work Projects 
Administration service be continued and have 
pointed out that the work being done in this 
field could not be done by any other group 
or organization. 

Eighty-six workers are now employed in the 
school hot-lunch program. 

Their job is to see that 3,543 underprivi- 
leged children are fed 1 meal at least daily. 
Thirty-five separate units are operating. At 
@ meeting held here on March 7 at the city 
hall, there was a huge turn-out of teachers 
and school officials all of whom were urgent 
in their insistence that this program be con- 
tinued. Murray, Johnston, Marshall, Love, 
Carter, and Jefferson Counties were repre- 
sented at this meeting and it was announced 
that preparations were being made to have a 
central garden in every county and that it was 
the opinion of these leaders the program be 
continued and enlarged in each county. 

There are about 13 other persons now em- 
ployed in this county on sewing. It is gen- 
erally agreed that if Work Projects Adminis- 
tration workers were released at this time by 
closing the projects down, few if any would be 
able to find employment in private industry. 
For instance, if the fair-building and conven- 
tion-hall projects were to be closed down at 
this time, 250 workers would be thrown out 
of employment and that many pay checks 
would be missing from the community in- 
come. 

It must be remembered that most of the 
dollars from these checks find their way into 
the tills of merchants and businessmen. 

This is no particular argument for the 
perpetuation of the Work Propects Admin- 
istration, but it is cited to show that at the 
present time, no solution has been offered 
to absorb the people who are on its rolls. 

It is all very well to argue that these folk 
find private employment but even in times 
of war when defense enterprises employ a 
great many persons, it is obvious that a great 
majority of these people are not eligible for 
such work. They lack the training in some 
instances; they are not in the right age 
group. 

Furthermore, it is also equally clear, if you 
will only look the picture squarely in the eye, 
if they find such work they must leave Ard- 
more. We have lost quite enough persons to 
other communities already. 

The brutal fact seems to be that much of 
our community income at this time is largely 
from such agencies as the Work Projects 
Administration. 

Until we are better fixed to meet the situa- 
tion it might be well to let the high officials 
of the Nation decide the fate and future of 
such organizations. 

Otherwise, we will only hamper ourselves 
and do injury to many poor persons who are 
unable to aid themselves. 





Small Business and the War—The Work 
of the Tolan Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of America is the history of free 
enterprise. The backbone of all business, 


in fact, the backbone of free enterprise, 
is small business. 

The Tolan committee, created by the 
House of Representatives to investigate 
certain problems in connection with na- 
tional defense migration, has found that 
whenever the war production program 
can be geared to utilize the facilities of 
the small businessman, that many of the 
troublesome problems of large migrations 
of people will be over. Consequently, a 
great deal of the work of this committee 
has been in behalf of the small business- 
man, and directed toward the decentrali- 
zation of our defense effort, and spread- 
ing it out over the country. 

The first interim report of the com- 
mittee was filed in October 1941, and the 
second interim report was filed on De- 
cember 1941. Among the recommenda- 
tions found in those two reports dealing 
with the problems of the small business- 
man are the following: 

1. That greatly increased numbers of new 
plant facilities, both public and private, be 
placed throughout the interior of the country 
and that the Congress take whatever steps are 
necessary to bring this about. 

2. That a single civilian board of the Fed- 
eral Government be charged with full re- 
sponsibility for procurement and for plan- 
ning war production and the production of 
essential civilian needs. 

8. In accordance with a policy of full use 
of existing industrial capacity, a systematic 
pian of putting to work all idle capacity and 
converting consumer-gocds industries to war 
production be instituted. 

A. Under this plan, the largest facilities 
should be immediately converted; medium- 
sized and small-sized plants be successively 
converted. 

B. Meanwhile, in order to protect small 
business, existing allocation procedure should 
be geared into this conversion plan by gradu- 
ating supplies of raw materia!s for civilian 
production sharply in favor of small- and 
medium-sized companies. 

4. That regional offices be established di- 
rectly under this Board to execute its poli- 
cies and plans on a regional basis where 
necessary and practicable. 

5. That the regional offices act as clearing. 
houses for small- and medium-sized com- 
panies, both with respect to information and 
the actual letting of prime contracts. These 
offices shall have full authority to negotiate 
contracts to the end that small firms may 
participate in war prcduction. 

6. That there be further expansion of sub- 
contracting, of pooling devices and other 
methods of incorporating small producers 
into the war program. 

7. That the technique of “exploding,” where 
major war products are subdivided into their 
componen‘s and manufactured separately, 
be pursued as far as possible. 


Many of the suggestions made in the 
foregoing recommendations have already 
been carried out. In recent months a 
great p.any new Mlants, factories, and 
facilities of different kinds have been 
piaced in the interior of the country. 
Only recently an order has been made for 
the establishment of 13 regional offices 
of the War Production Board in order 
that their services may be more accessi- 
ble to the businessmen of the country. 

A single civilian agency for procure- 
ment of all articles needed by the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Corps, and all other 
branches has not been created. The 
businessmen of the country must still in- 
vestigate countless numbers of different 
procurement offices and agencies in order 
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to sell their services and products. The 
War and Navy Departments still com- 
pete with each other. D/fferent procure- 
ment offices let contracts on different 
wage scales, and workers are drawn from 
one plant, which may have an Army con- 
tract, to another plant which may have 
a Navy contract, or vice versa. A single 
procurement agency, with the responsi- 
bility vested in one place, would take care 
of this. 

Some progress has been made toward 
subcontracting, exploding, and the use of 
the negotiated contract in order to put 
small business to work in the war effort. 
Not as much progress has been made as 
should have been made. Some small fac- 
tories are getting a little bit of business, 
but countless others are not being uti- 
lized. The production heads have made 
public pronouncements in favor of a 
further use of negotiated contracts in 
order to start small businesses in the 
defense program, but the procurement 
agencies continue to follow the procedure 
that they have followed for years. In 
order to meet this very problem of ex- 
tending the defense program to the small 
manufacturers, the Tolan committee, in 
their third interim report, filed on March 


| 9, 1942, made the following specific rec- 


ommendations with respect to small 
business: 


1. Contracts must be let as close as pos- 
sible to the point of production if smaller 
business is to do its share. This means the 
creation of regional boards charged with the 
maximum of local autoncmy and respon- 
sibility consonant with final authority at 
the center. 

2. In order to utilize the small businesses 
of America to the fullest extent, and in the 
places where they are now located, the Gov- 
ernment should specify what parts and ma- 
terials shall be subcontracted for by the 
prime contractor. At the present time most 
prime contractors are subcontracting only 
those things which are found to be costly and 
difficult for them to manufacture. As an 
illustration, if a small, very simply equipped 
factory within a few hundred miles of an 
airplane factory or assembly plant can make 
braces or other items that go on an air- 
plane, the Government should direct that 
work should be given to the smali plant. 
The large plant with its laboratories, its 
skilled technicians, its precision equipment, 
and all other facilities should be used on those 
things which are difficult to manufacture 
and not wasted upon the simple things that 
can be farmed out elsewhere. The commit- 
tee has previously gone on reccrd as favoring 
the method known as exploding. This meth- 
od has not been put into practice so far on 
any substantial scale. We feel that the fore- 
going suggestion as to compulsory subcon- 
tracting would bring about a measure of 
the same benefits to the small concerns as 
would the exploding technique. 

8. The negotiated contract should be fur- 
ther employed in order to incornorate small 
factories in the war activity. his is ezpe- 
cially necessary in the first few orders that a 
small concern may obtain. Small plants 
just cannot secure war work under the pres- 
ent competitive bidding system. The result 
is that larger concerns that should be utilized 
for more difficult jobs are making things 
that should be made by the small concerns. 

The small concern, without full-time ac- 
countants, auditors, tax experts, Washington 
agents or lobbyists, and other aids, cannot 
compete with those concerns that do have 
these advantages. However, with some help 
on the part of the Government in the way of 
direction and guidance, they can make these 
articles at as low a cost as the larger concerns. 
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Under the present system, they are wasting a 

‘great deal of time and money attempting to 
bid and are securing no business, thus being 
unable to render the war program any ma- 
terial assistance. 

4. The committee commends such efforts 
in organizing manufacturers’ pools among 
small businessmen in the interior of the coun- 
try as have been undertaken to date by the 
War Production Board and its predecessor 
agencies. These operations should be ex- 
tended to reach all available factories that 
may be able to contribute to the war effort. 

5. The committee recommends that the 
Government employ production engineers to 
go from plant to plant among small manu- 
facturers to help them get started in produc- 
ing war goods. These engineers should oper- 
ate out of the offices of the regional boards 
discussed above. After having full knowledge 
of all articles needed, they could, upon inspec- 
tion of a plant, suggest what a particular 
plant could best make, and how its work 
might be dovetailed with that of other plants 
in the region or the industry of which it was 
a part. They should provide the plant with 
specifications and models, allow them a short 
time to try their hand at producing such arti- 
cles. If the firm is successful, they should 
then and there negotiate a contract for the 
manufacture of the said articles at a standard 
price. This same service could be extended to 
the manufacturers’ pools that have been cre- 
ated. 

The committee believes that by this means 
countless manufacturing facilities can make 
a direct contribution to the war effort. This 
will employ people where they are, in their 
cwn home towns, thereby relieving the con- 
gested centers, eliminating the necessity for 
building new plants, and the necessity of 
using scarce materia!s for new machinery. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a war of produc- 
tiv. We cannot complain about the 
complacency of the people until here in 
Weshingtoa ways and means are devised 
to put the Nation to work. Small busi- 
nesses are waiting for an opportunity to 
do their part. We must utilize small 
business in the defense program. 

I am very much in sympathy with the 
proposal to make Government loans 
available to small businesses so that they 
might participate in the defense pro- 
gram. However, Congress should not 
assume that they have solved the prob- 
lem when this is done. We need some 
big changes in our procurement system, 
and loans are of no avail to any business 
unless they can secure a contract. We 
must also keep in mind that the Ameri- 
can way of life is the way of free enter- 
prise and of private property. The solu- 
tion of our war-production difficulties 
will not be reached by a complete sociali- 
zation of all industry. Small business 
can do its part unde? the existing econ- 
omy if they are only given a chance. 

The Congress has already enacted leg- 
islation making it possible to streamline 
our procuring of war goods. Among 
other things Public Law No. 354 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, which was 
approved by the President December 18, 
1941, has this provision: 

Sec. 201. The President may authorize any 
department or agency of the Covernment 
exercising functions in connection with the 
prosecution of the war effort, in accordance 


with regulations prescribed by the President | 


for the protection of the interests os the 
Government, to enter into contracts and iato 
amendments or modifications of contracis 
heretofore or hereafter made and to make 
advance, progress, and other payments there- 


on, without regard to the provisions of law 
relating to the making, performance, amend- 
ment; or modification of contracts whenever 
he deems such action would facilitate the 
prosecution of the war. 


In this third interim report, above 
referred to, a majority of the committee 
went on record as favoring the joint 
planning of both labor and management 
in the war program. I found it neces- 
sary to dissent from such a recommenda- 
tion, and in that report I said: 


Aside from what might be said about labor 
and labor leaders in this crisis, I- wish to 
point out that labor leadership is not quali- 
fied to speak on the decentralization of the 
war effort or on small business. 

Organized labor does not know. the in- 
tricate problems of rural areas. .They do 
not represent the unorganized workers who 
are employed in our small towns and vil- 
lages. They have no knowledge of the op- 
eration of small plants employing only a 
few workers at the crossroads. 

The opinion of scme labor leaders dis- 
cualifies them as war-production pianners 
because of their restricted, sectional, and 
class views. For instance, cur hearings will 
show that certain labor leaders in the Detroit 
area cpposed war factories at Chicago be- 
cause of the alleged reason that there were 
no mechanics in that great city. Those same 
witnesses decried the idea of locating war 
industries in the cornfields of Iowa or “in 
the sticks” in Kansas. 

This is entirely a question of whether or 
not a group is qualified to plan in a field 
where it has no experience. It is not my 
purpose to pit group against group, but mere- 
ly to point cut that no group should be 
essigned the task of planning in a field in 
which it is inexperienced. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the recom- 
mendations of our committee for the 
utilization of the small shops and fac- 
tcries of our country in this war effort 
will be put into effect. 


Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently when we were considering appro- 
priations for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration our attention was called to 
various cases that were bitterly criticized. 
Some of them were properly criticized. 
However, we should not allow a few scat- 
tered cases to blind us to the great good 
that is being done by this agency that is 
administering so well a program of help 
and rehabilitation to low-income farmers. 
Following are two brief newspaper arti- 
cles showing some of the good things 
being done. Both are teken from recent 
issues of the Tri-Cities Daily of Sheffield, 
Ala.: 

W. W. JAMES MAKES GOOD USE OF PURCHASE 
PROSRAM 

William W. James, route 1, Leighton, was 
a tenant farmer who climbed up to the status 
of landowner via the Government tenant- 
purchase program fathered by the Bankhead- 
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Jones Act. Mr. James is now 33 years of age 
ard has 3 sons. 

James bought 80 acres of land 214, miles 
northeast of Leighton in December 1940. 
This farm had no buildings or improvements. 
A good 5-rcom dwelling, barn, smokehouse, 
poultry house, and privy have been built on 
the farm: a well dug ard pump put in; a 
permanent pasturc, hog lot, chicken yard, and 
garden have been fenced; also a new fence 
has been put around the entire farm. Early 
this spring landscaping was started by plant- 
ing grass, flowering shrubs, evergreens, shade 
trees and hedge, cuilding driveway and walks. 

A few days ago a neighbor said, “The farm 
‘Bill’ James bought rented in the past for 
$250-a year.” James’ payments are #206 for 
land and improvements. He entered into-an 
agreement that stre*ches amortized interest 
and p*incial payments over a period of 40 
years. This family makes a living on the 
farm and enjoys the living it makes. 

James is listed with the tenant-purchase 
borrowers of Colbert County paying ahead of 
schedule. He made a payment in addition 
to the one currently due. Under the vari- 
able-payment plan tenant-purchase farmers 
may pay more in good years and less in bad 
years. 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION CLAIMS BIG AD- 
VANCES MADE-——-LOW-INCOME FAMILIES ARE 
NOW GROWING OWN FOOD 


Montcomery.—-Low-income families of the 
rural South are getting, away from a “meat, 
meal, and molasses” diet by canning more 
fruits and vegetables and increasing mitk 
production. 

“In fact,” said the Farm Security Admin‘s- 
tration today, “southern farmers in the bot- 
tom third income group led the Nation in 
1941 in rate of increased food production. 

“Farmers in Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Florida, who ranked lowest of 
the 12 farm-security regions in the amount 
of home-produced food before coming under 
Farm Security Administration supervision, 
last year had increased their production of 
food at home by one and one-half times, and 
were ranked among the top 4 regions,” said a 
report on a Nation-wide survey. 

A progress report of rural rehabilitation 
borrowers brought out that the typical Farm 
Security Administration family in the Na- 
tion had accomplished these things since 
coming on the program: 

1. Doubled the preduction of foods and 
other goods for family use. 

2. Doubled the production of meat’ for 
home use. 

3. Increased the fruits and vegetables pre- 
served for family use by 158 quarts, or 114 
percent. 

4. Increased milk production for home use 
by 184 gallons, or 64 percent. 

5. Increased net cash income by $441, or 70 
percent. 

Southeastern borrowers, the report con- 
tinued, increased home-use products by 142 
percent, as compared with 101 percent for 
the Nation as a whole, and increased the 
amount of canned fruits and vegetables by 
178 quarts, against 158 quarts for Farm Se- 
curity Administration borrowers in general. 

“In 1941,” the report of the program analy- 
sis division continued, “the average family 
cf 4.9 persons in the rural rehabilitation pro- 
gram of Farm Security Administration in the 
4 Southeastern States produced 61 quarts cf 
fruits and vegetables per person, or a quart 
per day for the family during the period of 
the year when fresh fruits and vegetables 
were not available. This year the gcal set 
by home supervisors of the program is 100 
quarts per person. 

“As a further departure from the meat, 
meal, and molasses diet, these families stored 
5% bushels of fruits and vegetables per per- 
son. They produced 100 pounds of meat or 








poultry per person, 96 gallons of milk, and 27 
dozen eggs. 

“One of the most important results of 7 
years of the Farm Security Administration 
program is that it has provided conclusive 
evidence that underfed, underemployed, low- 
income farm families can provide themselves 
with minimum adequate diets if given the 
opportunity.” 





An Editor Looks at the Sugar Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial published in the 
McCook Daily Gazette on April 2, 1942: 


False statements made to any governmental 
agency makes one liable to penalties of up to 
$10,000 fine or 10 years of imprisonment. So 
when sugar rationing becomes a reality in 
the near future, wives and mothers, you had 
best not conceal any sugar supplies. And 
you farmers who intend to grow some beets 
this year, don’t plant one more acre than 
your contract with the processor calls for, 
nor than the soil-depleting total permits 
under the acreage-restriction program of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
Nor, don’t think of trying to pay 1 cent less 
for your field labor than the Department of 
Agriculture stipulates that you must pay. 

And you processors, you may not sell your 
product only as the Government stipulates. 
Under ne circumstances may you ask for your 
precious food than Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson prescribes. Even you wholesalers 
had best be guided by the price ceiling fixed 
on sugar, or you, too, will be subject to arrest 
and imprisonment. You processors must 
even keep books: precisely as the Government 
dictates, and may only set aside a given sum 
each year for depreciation of your plants. 
Why? Why must our entire population be 
led through this maze of Federal regulations, 
even to the point of being denied sugar? 
Simply because the present administration 
maintains that to be “good neighbors” with 
Cuba and other foreign lands, we must share 
our domestic markets with them. 

No resident of southwestern Nebraska 
would shrink from doing anything within his 
power to contribute to the present war effort, 
provided he were assured that sensible dic- 
tation and administration was being prac- 
ticed. But now, because of the war, sugar 
acquires a new value. It is a military neces- 
sity, for our armed forces, for our allies, for 
the manufacture of munitions. Yet the ad- 
ministration still refuses to waver in its high- 
flown “hemispheric sufficiency” program. 

No longer than a month ago—with the war 
going badly for us and the United Nations— 
the Chief of the Sugar Section of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dr. Joshua Bernhardt, 
told a group of men from this part of the 
country, in essence, “You will never have an 
opportunity to raise more sugar out there 
until you get the necessary votes.” (He was 
implying that the Atlantic sezboard, because 
of a different economic interest than the 


beet and cane growing States, would continue 
to deny us the chance to provide those food- 
stufis which the Nation needs, in time of war 
or peace.) 

The War Production Board was set up to 
speed production of those supplies needed in 
The Chief of the Sugar Sec- 


the war effort. 
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tion undertook to assemble a list of poten- 
tial sites for new beet plants through Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, Wyoming and Montana, 
which could add to the domestic output of 
sugar. An application would then have fol- 
lowed, seeking priorities for the materials 
necessary to construct such plants in time 
for processing the 1943 crop. Directions from 
the executive department of our Govern- 
ment ordered them to drop the matter 

Farmers in areas such as southwestern Ne- 
braska may not produce sugar beets. A few 
short years back, they could not hold their 
hogs. What kind of a crazy-quilt pattern of 
national economy is it which would enslave 
agriculture in sections like this by compel- 
ling them to continue growing wheat, or other 
surplus crops, instead of those products of 
which our Nation is now deficient? 

Red Willow and Hitchcock County farmers 
have contracted to increase their beet acre- 
age about 60 percent over a year ago. This 
upper valley could just as weil have grown 
500 to 1,000 percent more than a year ago, 
preparing to produce up to 20,000 acres a 
few years hence when a processing plant 
might be constructed. 

We certainly don’t envy the beet industry, 
hedged and restricted by Federal regulations 
the way it is And yet we often wonder if 
this industry does not contribute to the con- 
fusion by declining to make its policies 
definitely known. 

In January, officers of the Republican Val- 
ley Conservation Association were told that 
new beet dumps might be expected in Cam- 
bridge, Arapahoe, Oxford, Palisade, Stratton, 
Benkelman, or other towns in this upper 
valley out of which a minimum of 250 acres 
could be contracted this year. A month later 
that statement was repudiated on the as- 
sumption that priqrities could not be secured 
for materials required to manufacture the 
new dumps. But no attempt was ever made 
to: get priorities. March came along, and 
then it was too late to insure production of 
dumps by this fall, so April seeding of beets 
in new sections and in new communities was 
out of the question. 

We believe the Government is absolutely 
guilty of hampering the war effort by refus- 
ing to do everything possible to encourage 
domestic production of more beets and cane, 
especially since they have acquired a military 
value. We hope that no processor may ever 
be found guilty of hampering the war effort 
by weighing his own convenience, production 
schedules, and his own post-war security 
higher than the national good. Every farmer 
who grows a bushel of wheat or other sur- 
plus crops, and is accordingly penalized, is 
the victim of this preposterous national 
fallacy. 





Cotton Is Missouri’s Biggest Cash Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
from the Missouri Farm Bureau News of 
April 1, 1942: 

Cotton Is Missouri’s Biccrest CASH CROP 

Ninety-nine percent of Missouri’s cotton 
is grown in 8 southeast Missouri counties, 
but those counties, thanks to the high pro- 
duction per acre, grew enough cotton in 
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1941 to move this State into ninth place 
among the 16 major cotton producing States 
of the Nation. 

Missouri’s yield was 570 pounds per acre, 
the highest in the Nation except that of 
California. The California crop, however, 
was grown under irrigation. 

The value of the State’s cotton crop last 
year was $51,416,000 making it, as it has 
been for several years, the biggest cash crop 
of the State. It is second in gross value to 
the corn crop, but corn is usually marketed 
through livestock. 

The upswing in Missouri cotton growing 
has bewildered national crop-marketing ex- 
perts, who frequently have asked that annual 
Missouri figures be rechecked because they 
showed such marked increase in production 
and quality. 

DEVELOPED QUALITY PROGRAM 

Missouri’s amazing cotton progress started 
in 1936 with the launching of a cotton- 
improvement program, designed to improve 
both the quality and the marketing of the 
product. Growers, ginners, and the Exten- 
sion Service cooperated. At that time only 
two communities had 75 percent of their 
acreage planted with approved seed. The fig- 
ure for all of southeast Misscuri was prob- 
ably about 35 percent. Last year 62 commu- 
nities used approved seed on 83 percent of 
the entire crop. Meanwhile, yield per acre 
rose from 392 pounds in 1936 to 570 pounds 
in 1941. 

Missouri cotton is in demand by quality 
buyers, and the Department of Agriculture 
has requested that the State this year grow 
27,000 bales or more of cotton 1% inches or 
longer for war uses, and every effort will be 
made to meet the request. 





Labor Spokesman Takes the Stand—Fac- 
tual Data Versus Prejudices and Reac- 
tionary Antipathies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
made a notable contribution to laboriana 
in a statement delivered by him to the 
House Naval Affairs Committee a few 
days ago. Because too little publicity 
was given to the statement which pre- 
sents labor’s side in the current contro- 
versy over wages and hours, and which 
shows the great patriotic contribution by 
trade-unionists and their families, I have 
obtained unanimous consent to have 
such statement printed in the Conares- 
SIONAL REcorD that it may be available in 
all the college and public libraries of 
America to the citizens thereof and that 
it may be indexed in all indexes of 
periodic literature. The statement is as 
follows: 

STATEMENT ON H. R. 6790 
(By William Green, president, American Fed- 
eration of Labor, presented to House Naval 

Affairs Committee, March 26, 1942) 

America is at war against powerful foreign 
foes who threaten our possessions, our free- 
dorms, and our very lives. 
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We cannot afford in such a crisis to take 
time out to fight another and undeclared war 
among ourselves here in America. 

I charge that the sponsors and supporters 
of this bill are now waging such an unde- 
clared war against President Roosevelt and 
against the workers of America who believe 
in the policies of his administration. 

This bill is based upon the whclly false 
premise that the Nation’s existing labor policy 
is delaying and restricting American war pro- 
duction. This charge is propaganda of the 
worst kind. It cannot be supported by facts. 
I propose to submit the facts to you with re- 
gard to each of the labor policies of our Gov- 
ernment which this bill seeks to dcstroy. 

But first I want to refer for a moment to 
what President Roosevelt, War Production 
Director Nelson, and the other responsible 
heads of our war agencies have tcld the 
American people about the subject matter of 
this bill in the last few days. 

These leaders of our Government are in the 
best position to know the truth about the 
entire war situation. What do they say? 

They agree unanimously that this bill and 
other legislative proposals of the same kind 
can do no good. 

They agree unanimously that this bill can 
do a great deal of harm to America’s war effort. 

Why, then, are the sponsors and supporters 
of this bill still persisting with it? Do 
* they want us to believe that the heads of 
our Government don’t know the facts? Do 
they want us to believe that President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Nelson are not being honest 
with the American people? Do they want 
Congress and the American people to judge 
between the wisdom of their policies and 
President Roosevelt's? 

If so, we are confident of what that judg- 
ment will be. 

I come before you this morning as the 
representative of 5,000,000 American workers 
who are members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. These loyal men and women 


have but one aim and purpose right now, 


and that is to win the war. They already 
have made substantial sacrifices to help win 
the war. They are willing to make more 
sacrifices without hesitation as necessity dic- 
tates. But they are not going to sit back 
and be made the victims of special legisla- 
tion which cannot help win the war but is 
merely designed to rob them of the little they 
have left. 
40-HOUR WEEK 

This bill proposes to abolish the 40-hour 
week standard. It seeks to do this on the 
premise that existing laws and union con- 
tracts limit war production to 40 hours a 
week. There is no such limit in any Fed- 
eral law or union contract. 

Actually, work hours prevailing in war 
industries today range from 48 to 69 a week. 
That is the time the individual worker puts 
in. But the industries themselves are being 
operated much longer hours by the use of 
multiple shifts. In some cases a full 168 
heurs of production has been achieved. 

The American Federation of Labor wants 
war industries to do this in all cases. We 
are heart and soul for ‘round-the-clock pro- 
duction 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. We 
have urged industry to take such action ever 
since the defense program started—a year 
before we entered the war. We have done 
everything within our power to extend con- 
tinuous production. The most notable re- 
cent example of our success in this field was 
the agreement negotiated last January by the 
metal-trades unions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor covering 100,000 workers in 
west-coast shipyards. These men are now 
working on a 3-shift basis. They work 8 
hours a day for the first 5 days at straight 
time. They put in another 8 hours on the 
sixth day at time and a half. Their days off 
are staggered. When an emergency arises 


and they are required to work a seventh con- 
secutive day without rest they get double 
time for that day, but under no other ciz- 
cumstances. 

To abolish the 40-hour week now by law 
would not add a single hour of work in our 
war industries. It would only mean a pay 
cut for workers now receiving overtime pay. 

OVERTIME PAY 

So many misleading statements have been 
made on the subject of overtime pay that 
the public mind is considerably confused on 
this question. Let me give you the facts. 

1. Payment of overtime is not standing in 
the way of increased war production. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics asked employers 
how they felt about it. Out of 650 employers 
who answered, 648 replied that-overtime re- 
quirements did not restrict their production. 
They blamed shortages of materials and other 
urrelated causes for delays. 

2. Payment of overtime does not increase 
the cost of war production. A worker em- 
ployed 50 hours a week and geting overtime 
for 10 of those hours receives in the aggre- 
gate only 10 percent more than if paid 
straight time throughout. A Department of 
Labor study proves, however, that increased 
production and savings in overhead and other 
fixed charges resulting from longcr hours of 
operation are more than enough to absorb 
and offset the 10-percent increase in labor 
cost. The corporations studied added mil- 
lions of dollars to their profits, even while 
paying overtime to labor. These facts are 
confirmed by what I am sure you will concede 
to be a wholly unbiased source—namely, Mr. 
C. F. Hughes, the business editor of the New 
York Times, in a signed article published in 
that paper on March 22. 

3. To lower or destroy overtime standards 
at this time would throw the Nation’s en- 
tire wage structure into chaos. It would 
create a widespread demand for wage .in- 
creases to make up for lost earnings. It 
would be a cruel blow to more than half of 
all American workers who have not received 
pay increases comparable with higher living 
costs and who must depend on overtime pay 
to make up the difference. It would hit 
hardest American workers who have been 
forced to assume greater responsibilities be- 
cause their sons and brothers and loved ones 
have joined the Nation’s armed forces, and 
can no longer contribute as before to the 
family income. 

4. The unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor have voluntarily waived 
double-time overtime standards for holiday 
and Sunday work in all war industrics. The 
building-trades unions, including 1,500,000 
workers, took this action on their own mo- 
tion last year when they negotiated a stabili- 
zation pact with war contractors and the 
Government. The metal-trades unions fol- 
lowed this same example. The policy of our 
unions now is to require double time for 
overtime in war industries only for a seventh 
consecutive day of work. This is fully in ac- 
cord with the Government’s policy. 

WAR LABOR POLICY 

Many uninformed persons are laboring un- 
der the false impression that America has 
no war labor policy and that Congress should 
enact one at once. 

But we do have a war labor policy in this 
country—a very definite and constructive 
one. It was arrived at and adopted shortly 
after war broke out by a conference of labor 
and industry representatives called by the 
President. 

This war labor policy is brief but all-im- 
portant. It provides that there shall be no 
interruptions of work by strikes or lock-outs 
for the duration of the war, and that all dis- 
putes shall be settled by peaceful means 
through machinery provided by the War 
Lahor Board. 
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Every national and international union in 
the American Federation of Labor has sub- 
scribed to this policy. We were, in fact, the 
first to suggest it. We have taken a solemn 
pledge not to strike for any cause. Our 
members have live up to that pledge almost 
100 percent. 

Let the record speak. Since the war, pro- 
duction delays due to strikes have virtually 
disappeared. Official Government statistics 
show that time lost by strikes in January in 
war industries was four one-thousandths of 1 
percent of time worked. The record shows 
that strike losses last year from January 1 to 
March 15 were at the rate of 12 hours per 
man-year of work. During the same pericd 
this year the rate was only 16 minutes per 
man-year of work. 

According to Sir Gerald Campbell, British 
Minister in Washington, strikes in bomb- 
shattered England have virtually ceased. He 
said in an address last Saturday that since 
May 1940, time lost by strikes of British 
workers has been at the rate of 1 day 
per man in 15 years of work. That is the 
British recor? since Dunkirk and Sir Gerald 
called it “the sort of thing which cannot be 
achieved by a new legislative act.” 

Well, let’s compare what the British have 
done since Dunkirk with what we've done 
here in America since Pearl Harbor. Official 
figures show that since December 7 the rate of 
time lost by strikes in this country have 
been only 1 day per man in 30 years of work. 

That’s twice as good as the fine record of 
British labor! 

Does any Member of Congress believe that 
a “new legislative act” would accomplish 
more here? Isn’t it good common sense that 
if a man is willing to do something of his 
own free will, it would be a mistake to crack 
a whip over his head and tell him he’s got to 
do it or else? 

I say to you that the American Federation 
of Labor has not, and will not, sanction or 
condone any strike by any of its members as 
long as this war lasts. I say to you that I 
publicly disavow any strikes of any kind by 
any American Federation of Labor union for 
the duration. I say to you that in the few 
unauthorized, wildcat, local strikes that have 
occurred since the war union officials have 
immediately exerted all their influence to 
get the men back on the job as soon as 
possible, and they have succeeded marvel- 
ously. Official records show that last year 
strikes average] 10 daysin length. This year 
such few strikes as have taken place were 
ended within an average of only 2 days. 


THE UNION SHOP 


This bill seeks to nullify existing voluntary 
agreements between management and labor 
providing for the union or closed shop. Such 
action would only unsettle industries now 
operating smoothly. 

I do not propose here to go into any ex- 
tended discussion of the closed-shop issue. 
I merely wish to state this fact—that in 
industries where the closed shop prevails 
conditions are stabilized and labor difficul- 
ties are rare. However, we find most labor 
disturbances and upheavals occurring in 
industries where no union security is pro- 
vided and where employers regard it as their 
privilege to undermine the union allegiance 
of their workers by devious methods. 

I further wish to submit to this committee 
the fact that only 1 week ago the War Labor 
Board decided by unanimous vote that de- 
mands for a union or closed shop are a 
proper subject for consideration by that 
Board. The four employer representatives on 
the War Labor Board signed that resolution. 
They are A. W. Hawkes, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; Walter 
Teagle, chairman of the board of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co, of New Jersey; Ralph D. Lapham, 








chairman of the board of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co.; and George H. 
Mead, president of the Mead Corporation. 
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In conclusion I wish to submit to this com- 

mittee a few of the outstanding highlights of 
labor’s contributions to the war effort. 
‘ The American Federation of Labor build- 
ing-trades workers have made the prompt 
training of our new Army possible. Within 6 
months they completed construction of can- 
tonments which are, in effect, 46 cities, hous- 
ing from 20,000 to 60,000 men each. These 
projects included the cunstruction of living 
quarters, powerhouses, roads, stores, hospi- 
tals, laundries, mess halls, water-supply lines, 
and sewage systems. 

Many of these camps are in small rural 
communities, far away from any considerable 
labor supply. Our building-trades unions 
came to the aid to America by recruiting 
scores of thousands of trained workers. We 
took them from every part of the country and 
brought them to the job without any expense 
to the Government. Our unions shouldered 
the entire cost themselves. 

Purthermore, in the stabilization pact, the 
building-trades unions waived double-time 
overtime standards. This meant a 7 percent 
voluntary contribution by each worker from 
his weekly pay. 

Besides Army cantonments and other bases, 
our building-trades workers have completed 
63,690 new housing units in war-production 
centers, and are now engaged in building 
43,000 additional homes and many thousands 
of new factories. We are proud of their fine 
record. 

The metal-trades unions have made similar 
contributions. Their men are working like 
beavers in America’s shipyards and aircraft 
plants. I have already referred to the stabili- 
zation agreement on the west coast by which 
the metal-trades workers have made continu- 
ous shipyard production possible. 

More than 1,000 of our metal-trades and 
building-trades workers are now prisoners of 
Japan. They were at Guam and Wake when 
the enemy struck. They dropped their tools 
and fought side by side with our gallant 
soldiers and marines until they were finally 
subdued by superior force. 

Almost a hundred thousand of our mem- 
bers are now building America’s defenses in 
Hawaii, in Alaska, in the Canal Zone, and in 
all our new naval and air bases off our coasts. 
They gave up safe, secure jobs at home to 
do their bit. 

Members of our Teamsters Union rode the 
Burma Road and are now helping to trans- 
port vital supplies to China by other routes. 

Members of our maritime unions are Sail- 
ing the ships and tankers on the high seas 
and they are daily exposed to the risk of sub- 
marine attacks. Eight-five American Federa- 
tion of Labor seamen already have given their 
lives and a hundred more are still reported 
missing. 

All of us in labor's great family are giving 
our young men to the Nation’s armed forces. 

We are buying Defense bonds from our 
weekly earnings. The American Federation 
of Labor has set a billion-dollar goal of De- 
fense-bond purchases by its members for 
1942. 

To sum up, our men and women are on the 
job. They are doing the work that must be 
done for victory. They are setting produc- 
tion records. They are beating schedules 
every day. They are proving themselves real 
soldiers of production on the home front. 

I ask Congress not to slap America’s loyal 


workers in the face by approving this bill. 


I ask Congress to give American labor new 
heart and new courage for the tasks ahead by 
defeating this dangerous measure. 
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On Removal of Gov. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell, of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include some more newspaper 
editoriais insisting on the removal of 
Governor Tugwell as requested by the 
people of Puerto Rico: 

[From the Torrington (Conn.) Register of 

April 6, 1942] 
TROUBLEMAKER 


In the interests of harmony in Puerto 
Rico, it would be well to replace Rexford G. 
Tugwell, the former kingpin brain truster, 
whose chief achievement as administrator of 
the island seems to have been the stirring 
up of dissension. Botivar PacANn, coalition- 
ist, Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, 
who certainly is in a position to know what 
is going on there, has been conducting an 
extended campaigr in Congress for Tug- 
well’s removal, but so far without much 
success other than to draw attention to the 
unfortunate fact that residents of the is- 
land are in a furore over the way things 
are going. 

Tugwell has been attacked repeatedly by 
island leaders, some of them going as far 
as to term him “a public nuisance,” which 
certainly by no stretch of the imagination 
could be interpreted as approval of his ad- 
ministration. 

Commissioner PacAN himself recently de- 
clared that Tugwell was “provoking a revo- 
lution of the people of Puerto Rico,” and 
that “the island is on the verge of anarchy 
and chaos.” ‘ 

The trouble seems to be due largely to 
Tugwell’s stubborn insistence in proposing 
that the island be used as a place for social 
experiments. Tugwell’s experiments when 
he was riding high and wide at Washington 
did not set well with many Americans here 
at home, and there was a general sigh of 
relief when he was lifted out of Washington. 
However, it seems unfortunate that he 
should be permitted to continue his activi- 
ties in one of our vital island possessions. 
As Resident Commissioner Mr PacANn’s views 
are entitled to cons‘deration, and in the 
interests of harmony, Mr. Tugwell should 
be withdrawn as quickly as possible and put 
somewhere where he will not be in a posi- 
tion to stir up trouble. The United States 
has enough worries at the present time 
without going out of its way to find more 
by encouraging dreamy social experiments 
by former brain trusters, in Puerto Rico or 
anywhere else. Mr. Tugwell has demon- 
strated an unfortunate ability to create dis- 
sension. That is not the type of man this 
country wants in Puerto Rico, particularly 
at this critical time. Cooperation is the cry- 
ing need today—not dissension. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Dispatch] 
PROFESSOR TUGWELL IN PUERTO RICO 


Misfortune, or at least commotion, seems 
to be following the trail of the handsome 
Prof. Rex Tugwell, formerly one of the bright- 
est stars of the New Deal, who went into 
private business only to return as Governor 
of Puerto Rico. 
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In the early days of the New Deal when the 
social structure of the country was being 
“uplifted,” one of the Professor Tugwell hob- 
bies was model settlements or towns in vari- 
ous parts of the country. One of these, called 
Arthurdale, near Reedsville, W. Va., which 
had a great deal of publicity as a modern 
Utopia, at the time it was being constructed, 
got some adverse publicity in Congress a few 
days ago when it was announced that the 
project was being liquidated at 7 cents on 
the dollar, giving Uncle Sam something like 
& $2,000,000 loss. 

Professor Tugwell’s regime as Governor of 
Puerto Rico has been none too happy. In 
truth, acting as Governor of this island is no 
easy job. They take their politics seriously 
down there, and more than one Governor has 
felt the sting of the local political lash. 

In the case of Professor Tugwell it is stated 
that the two major parties have gotten to- 
gether to demand his removal. Various rea- 
sons are given and they are too voluminous 
-to recount in detail here. 

One of Professor Tugwell’s critics is ths 
Honorable Botivar PacAn, Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico in the National Houss 
of Representatives. Mr. PacANn is a liberai, 
and he is naturally active in Puerto Rican 
politics. In a recent letter to the Washing- 
ton Star, inserted in the ConGrREsSIONAL REc- 
orp, Mr. PacAn charged in effect that Professor 
Tugwell is planning a “new order” in Puerto 
Rico, which is not desired by a majority of 
the people. He charges that Dr. Tugwell, a!- 
though favoring the breaking up of landed 
estates, is suggesting their distribution 
among a clique of favorites and that “the 
poor farmers and peasants do not have the 
slightest chance to get the promised areas of 
land, animals, and implements.” Mr. PacAn 
continues that Dr. Tugwell is opposed not 
only by Puerto Ricans, as represented by the 
majority party, but by “industry, agriculture, 
labor, and businessmen, and by all thoughtiul 
Puerto Ricans who do not believe in fanciful 
and impractical plans and dreams.” 

We know nothing abcut Puerto Rican poli- 
tics but it does seem that Dr. Tugwell’s public 
career is accompanied by turbulence. 





Army Day Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following Army Day 
address by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, 
commanding general, Services of Supply, 
before the Military Order of the World 
War, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 6, 1942: 

Twenty-five years ago today the United 
States entered the first World War. 

We were a peaceful and peace-loving na- 
tion. Two and a half years of European con- 
flict had failed to stir us to realities. Our 
people, intent on building a better world at 
home, placing their faith in the flimsy se- 
curity of our geographical rosition, had 
neglected to prepare. 

We entered that other war with an army 
of only 200,000 men. We had 55 military 
planes, all but 4 of them obsolete. We had 
only a few factories that could turn out 
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military equipment; not a single troop 
training center; only a handful of trained 
Officers. 

But our little Army, widely scattered in 
small detachments, took up its stupendous 
task. More than a century of tradition told 
it that it dare not fail. It had been caught 
unprepared before, and it had won. It had 
met overwhelming odds before, and it had 
won. It had been called on more than once 
to change itself overnight from a rattling 
ske'eton into a living body of flesh and blood 
and steel, and each time it had won. 

So in 1917 and 1918 it once more performed 
the impossible. In 20 short months it built 
and armed and trained and sent out the 
largest expedition in history on the greatest 
military maneuver of all time—2,000,000 men 
a quarter of the way around the globe—and 
once more it won. 

The American spirit, American genius for 
organization, American tenacity, American 
determination, the stubborn, headstrong 
American quality of mind that refuses to ad- 
mit that anything’s impossible, and—most 
important—the American soldier's dash and 
intrepidity on the battlefield—in these were 
bulwarks so mighty that our enemies crum- 
bled before them. 

We meet tonight to do honor to that Army; 
to pledge ourselves anew to the principles for 
which it fought. We Americans, strong in 
our faith, rich in our capacity to organize, 
stubborn in our resolve, invincible in our 
liberty, promise earnestly that the traditions 
of that Army will not die as long as the 
breath of life remains in us. We pledge our 
hearts and our hands that the glorious ceeds 
of that Army will be the guidons for our 
united and uninterrupted effort as we march 
down the road to victory. 

We know that the Army of 1917 and ‘18 
is the same Army that left its bloody foot- 
prints in the snow at Valley Forge. It is the 
same gallant army that fought behind the 
breastworks anc cotton bales at New Orleans. 
It is the same army that wore the blue and 
gray at Appomattox and in the Wilderness and 
at Gettysburg. It is the same army that stood 
with Custer on the Little Big Horn, the same 
that charged up San Juan hill, the same 
that coined a new word for valor at the Alamo. 
It’s the same army that fights tonight in the 
dark and fearful jungles of Bataan. 

We know that only the scenes of battle 
change, and the names of generals and the 
dates on the calendar. We knw, too, that in 
this army of ours the spirit, the loyalty, the 
will to do, the skill to overcome obstacles, the 
courage in the face of danger—these are con- 
stant factors. 

And all the swaggering and all the bluster- 
ing and alJl the cruelty and all the vicious 
efficiency of the Axis Powers will not and can- 
not destrey them. 

I am an engineer. Engineering is an exact 
science. I kucw that all the hope, or faith, 
or desire in the universe cannot change by 
the fraction of an ounce the strength of a 
structure or the output of an engine. That 
the Lord is on the side of the heaviest artil- 
lery is more than a wisecrack, it’s a mathe- 
matical formula. Therefore in this war, as in 
all the others we have fought, we Americans 
must contrive to have not only the heaviest 
artillery, the fastest pursuit ships, the most 
powerful bombers, the best-trained, best- 
armed, best-officered fighting men, but we 
must contrive to get them where they are 
most needed and get them there fast. 

This we will do and, I am confident, to the 
best of our ability. 

But let us be realistic. Let us not per- 
mit the exploits of history or our hopes for 
a better world to impair our judgment or 
obscure our clear vision. Let us face facts; 
let us examine the past and the present be- 


fore we try to envisage the future. Let us 
test our strengths and our weaknesses, com- 
pare the Army of yesterday with the Army 
of today and the Army of tomorrow. 

Twenty-five years ago when war came to 
an unprepared America we had an armed 
force of only 200,000 men. Compare that 
with last December when Japan swarmed 
over on wings of treachery. On that day 
our soldiers numbered 1,800,000. And we 
won that other war! 

In 1917 we had only four military planes 
fit for service. Compare that with our 
many hundreds of planes poised’ to take the 
air on December 7, 1941. Ana remember, 
we won that other war! ; 

A quarter century ago we hed nrct a single 
cantonment ready to house a new citizen 
army, no muxitions industry worthy of the 
name, only a handful of workers skilled in 
making implements of war, no reserve of 
trained citizen officers to step into uniform. 
But last December 50 troop towns already 
were built and equipped, each to house from 
15,000 to 60,000 men. Last December, when 
war struck out of the west, our munitions 
industry already was turning out more tanks 
and planes, more guns and shells than it 
did after a year of conflict in 1917 and 1918, 
and hundreds of thousands of skilled muni- 
tions workers were laboring in uncounted 
plants from coast to coast and other hun- 
dreds of thousands of new workers were train- 
ing for their crafts. On that day, too, we 
had an organized reserve of officers. Let’s 
not forget that we won that other war. 

And as for the men who make up our 
citizen army today—not the numbers of men, 
but the individuals, the Pvt. John Browns 
and Corp. Jim Smiths—here’s a heartening 
comparison, too. You have only to lock at 
them, to see them training in Army camps, 
sweating on hikes, banging away bulls’ eyes 
on the rifle range, you have only to read the 
results of the rigid tests they take when 
called to service to realize that today’s Amer- 
ican soldier, mentally and physically, is a 
whale of a lot better man than his brother 
of 1918. 

I served in that other war. We thought 
we were pretty good. Well, we were pretty 
good. The American soldier in that first 
American Expeditionary Force was the best 
soldier the world had ever seen—up to that 
time. He was better armed, better fed, better 
clothed, better paid; he had more intelligence, 
initiative, more physical strength than any 
other soldier in history, and his courage was 
outstanding. 

He won that other war. 

But he wasn’t the man, or the thinker, or, 
I hope, the fighter that the average American 
soldier is today. Our 1942 model fighting man 
is heavier by 7 pounds, taller by nearly 2 
inches, he’s stronger, healthier, quicker; he 
has more brains and more brawn, more edu- 
cation, and if he has more initiative, more 
spirit, more determination, and more courage 
than the soldier who won the other war, it 
won’t be long before he can make his might 
a decisive factor in this war. 

But in spite of these enheartening truths, 
let us not be overconfident. That trait could 
lead us to disaster. Hitler knows—he had a 
taste of it on the Russian front. So let us 
appraise our strength and ovr weaknesses 
carefully. Let’s look the facts squarely in the 
face. Let us remember that no matter how 
much better we Americans are prepared today, 
in that other war we had powerful allies, 
many of them. 

Although we were pitifully weak, pitifully 
untrained, pitifully slow on the day we went 
into that other war, we were joining a mighty 
fighting team. Britain and Russia, Belgium, 
and France, with powerful armies on the con- 
tinent, were in there holding the line. Our 
allies dominated the seas. Sometimes they 
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were groggy; sometimes they were discour- 
aged; sometimes they were forced to give 
ground. But they did manage to hold on, to 
fight off our foes stubbornly and persistently 
till we got into training, till we learned the 
signals, till we were able to carry the ball. 
They were able to do a lion’s share in the job 
of moving us overseas. 

Today the situation is reversed. We are 
stronger than ever, but our team is weaker. 
Too many members have been knocked out. 
Those who remain are holding on doggedly 
and they will hold on. However, they can’t 
wait till we learn any signals this time. 

Four days after the treachery at Pearl Har- 
bor our great Secretary, the Honorable Henry 
L. Stimson, made the following statement, 
one for eveiy American to take to heart: 

“All students of history know that in the 
latter periods of a war the democracies are at 
a distinct advantage. When it becomes a 
contest of endurance they win their victories.” 

It used to be that when the armies were in 
there fighting all the civilian could do was 
cheer on the sidelines. But the world has 
changed and war has changed. There aren’t 
any sidelines any more. Our team isn’t all in 
uniform. For in this great battle, with the 
whole round globe as its arena, no man or 
woman or child is a mere spectator. There’s 
a job for every last one of us to do. 

If all of us, all Americans everywhere, 
do that job the way it deserves to be done, 
the way we know how to do it, we'll shorten 
the conflict and secure the victory. But if 
there remain those among us who still con- 
tend that the winning of this war is no 
personal affair of theirs, if there still re- 
main those who feel that they are doing 
their part if they merely sit and cheer, victory 
is a long, hard way off. 

For America’s fighting forces in this con- 
flict are soldiers and civilians striving in 
unity, working together, shoulder to shoulder, 
in this stupendous task of destroying the 
forces of evil that seek to destroy us. Ours 
is an army of fighters and workers, of farmers 
and miners, mechanics, and housewives, and 
school children, and clerks, and truck driv- 
ers, and ditch diggers. Each of us has a 
particular job to do, in uniform or out, and 
if we don’t do that job with the same spirit 
and the same vigor and the same unselfish 
determination that our soldiers at the front 
aGapay * *. *, 

It isn’t the Army’s job alone. We're going 
to fight this one out together. We're going 
to keep on doing it, with all we have in us, 
every ounce of courage and power and de- 
termination, until it’s finished for all time. 
And the Japs and the Nazis are finished with 
it. God give us the strength and good judg- 
ment to finish the job this time. 

Because this is a partnership job, with 
civilians handing us our arms and our am- 
munition, with civilians sweating to pro- 
duce the implements we soldiers use, I’m 
going to report to you briefly some of the 
things your Army has done in this war, is 
doing, and will do. 

You've all heard about our reorganized 
Army, our new streamlined fighting machine. 
Perhaps you are confused by the military 
terms we use to describe it. Perhaps you 
were not familiar enough with the old Army 
to realize what these ehanges mean. [I'll 
try to explain briefly just what we have 
done, are doing, and why and what to ex- 
pect from the changes. 

Because we are a peaceful people, because 
we abhor war and conquest, we Americans 
are prone to turn our backs on unpleasant 
realities and to forget the lessons that wars 
teach us. 

This was true after each war we ever 
fought, never more true than in 1919. Hav- 
ing achieved victory we immediately began 














to disband the machine that had made vic- 
tory possible. Having learned at heavy cost 
that unpreparedness never pays, we quickly 
destroyed our preparations. We sank our 
fleet, cut appropriations to the bone, hoping 
once more that we could insulate ourselves 
from the turmoils of a greedy and aggressive 
world. Our Army that had fought so bravely 
became once more a mere skeleton. 

But the dangers to our national security 
remained real, the threat to our liberty con- 
stantly increased, the problems involved in 
national protection were complicated. To 
evaluate these dangers and solve these prob- 
lems we maintain an Army General Staff. It 
makes the long-range plans, it studies and 
improves techniques, it creates and tests new 
weapons, it evolves the strategy we must 
employ when war does strike. Its purpose, 
defined by Elihu Root when he was Secretary 
of War, was briefly and clearly this: To make 
plans for war. 

But in the years of peace that followed 
1919 there was not enough money appropri- 
ated, there were not enough officers to permit 
the staff to function as it was intended. In 
addition to its primary purpose it had to 
take over administrative duties. This it 
could do when the Army was small and the 
world was at peace. But when war ap- 
proached and the Army began to expand 
once more, General Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
saw clearly that the staff was so bogged down 
in detail—red tape to you—that it could not 
accomplish its primary purposes. Soa year 
and a half ago he set out to plan a new sys- 
tem under which the Staff could revert to its 
original duties, with other departments to 
take over the details of administration. 
When war came the new plans were almost 
completed. They now are in effect. 

The General Staff once more is function- 
ing as it was intended to function. With 
the vast administrative task now in the 
hands of administrators, the staff can devote 
itself to strategy. It can make—and is mak- 
ing—the blueprints for victory. 

Under the Chief of Staff the Army in the 
United States is divided into three great 
divisions, independent of each other but 
interlocking, each with its own responsibil- 
ities and objectives, its own troops, and its 
own specific part to play. These three divi- 
sions, with decentralized authority, are the 
Ground Force, the Air Force, and thé Serv- 
ices of Supply. 

In the Ground Force, commanded by Gen- 
eral McNair, are our troops who fight cn 
land; in the Air Force, under General Arnold, 
our fighters in the air. I have the third 
wing of our Army, the Services of Supply. 
Ours is the duty of coordinating all the 
services involved in the supply, transporta- 
tion, hospitalization, and administration for 
the other forces except items peculiar to our 
Air Force such as planes. Ours is the job of 
bringing millions of civilians into the Army, 
feeding them and clothing them and equip- 
ping them and sending them to the places 
they are most needed when they are most 
needed. Ours is the job of housing them, of 
caring for them when they are ill, of build- 
ing the camps where they live and the roads 
they use, of providing the ships and the 
trucks and the trains on which they travel. 
We are charged with the responsibility of 
putting the guns and the ammunition into 
their hands, of seeing that there are enough 
plants to make those guns and that ammuni- 
tion, and arranging for enough raw materials 
from which to make them. 

The services of supply is the branch of the 
Army that stands midway between those on 
the production front and the fighters on the 
battle front. We’re in the middle. No army 
can win a war unless it can throw more steel 
and more high explosive at the enemy than 
the enemy is throwing at it. We are rushing 
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this steel and this high explosive to our 
troops, on five continents, with all the speed 
and vigor we have so far been able to muster. 
But we can’t send them any more munitions 
than we can make and transport. But we 
can and will see to it that we can make 
enough ships to do the job, that every last 
shell or gun or truck or tank or plane that is 
made gets into the hands of men who will use 
them wherever they are, no matter how 
distant the fighting front. Your job, what- 
ever it may be, is closely tied to our war 
effort. You may be in uniform, may be 
making munitions, or even, if not actually 
filling shells or fabricating planes or making 
guns, whatever you do does have an effect 
on the war effort. 

The bus driver who carries workers to the 
plants quickly, skillfully, efficiently is helping 
win the war. The housewife who makes the 
home run more smoothly for soldiers and 


workers is helping win the war. The teacher. 


who does a better job of teaching, who pro- 
vides inspiration for his or her pupils, is help- 
ing win the war. The bricklayer, on what- 
ever job, who lays more bricks in an hour 
than he has before, the carpenter who works 
faster and better, the farmer who raises more 
wheat or more potatoes, every last mother’s 
son of you is helping win the war. 

However, no matter what those of us on the 
home front may do, whatever sweat and toil 
we may put into our jobs, let no one delude 
himself into thinking he is doing the job of 
the man on the battlefield. All of you men 
who have borne arms in battle know this. Do 
Wainwright’s men sit down to luxurious din- 
ners such as we have just finished, do they 
worry about hours, about pay, about test, or 
whether the foreman is asking too much? 
Do they have their wives and loved ones 
about them? No; they sweat and bleed and 
die courageously and uncomplainingly for 
the men and women back here. You are not 
doing anyone a favor by making their muni- 
tions and munitions for millions of others 
who will take their places on the battle front. 
That’s the least you can do, and do with 
every ounce of strength and brains you have. 

If I may speak for the men at the front, 
I urge you to double and redouble ycur efforts. 
For anything less than total effort in this 
total war is not enough. The regimented 
Germans and Japs, all the pitiful slaves they 
have made of once-free peoples, peoples every 
bit as proud as we are, they all are putting 
their total effort into the war. If we do less, 
we lore. And losing, we, too, become whipped 
and beaten men. 

Time is short. Next week may be too late. 
Tonight and tomorrow and the day after and 
every day we all—every last mother’s son and 
daughter of us—must give everything we 
have, give it freely, gladly, if we are going to 
achieve victory. 

Our Commander in Chief, the President, 
has reminded us repeatedly of the urgency of 
cur situation. Let us remember and take to 
heart these words of his: “Only all-out pro- 
duction will hasten the all-out victory. 
Speed will count. Lost ground can always 
be regained, lost time never. Speed will save 
lives. Speed will save this Nation. Speed 
will save our freedom and civilization and 
slowness has never been an American char- 
acteristic.” 

Let’s prove by our acts that the President’s 
faith in America is well founded. 

Fellow Americans, it’s up to you and me. 
America depends on us; all free men and all 
free women everywhere depend on us. The 
chained slaves of the Axis powers across half 
the world depend on us. Liberty, decency, 
honor, the future of mankind depend on us. 

With clear heads, stout hearts, and unwav- 
ering devotion and unflinching courage. 
Nothing less than all willdo. Let us complete 
the task we have set ourselves. 
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Why Legion Fought for Strong United 
States Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. . Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Oregon Journal of April 1, 1942: 


Wy Lrecion Foucnut ror StronG UNITED 
States DEFENSE 
(By Capt. Joseph K. Carson, Oregon de- 
partment commander of the American 

Legion) 

Why have we of the American Legion al- 
ways insisted upon a strong nationai de- 
fense? 

We have insisted upon it because we know 
that only the strong may be free. Because 
we know that the weak have never been free 
and shall never enjoy freedom. Because we 
know that strength is a product of pride; 
that only a proud nation may be strong; 
strong in faith, strong in health, strong in 
morals, and strong in purpose. 

But the difficulty has been this: Those 
striving for adequate preparedness could not, 
of course, prove when and where we would 
be attacked. The opponents of defense, with 
their rabble-rousing tactics, had but to say: 

“Great oceans separate the United States 
from Eurepe and Asia. Let us build high- 
ways instead of battleships, schoolhouses not 
airplanes, and swimming tanks instead of 
battle tanks.” 

Of course, the fellow for adequate national 
defense would be shouted down while the 
pacifist carried the day. 

The pacifists fail to understand that it is 
not a case of choosing between highways 
and battleships. We need the highways, the 
schooihouses, and the swimming tanks, but 
we also need the battleships, the airplanes, 
and the battle tanks, to protect us in our en- 
joyment of the highways, schoolhouses, and 
swimming tanks. The fact that we have so 
many material blessings is in itself proof of 
the need of arms and men to protect us while 
we enjoy them. These are some of the rea- 
sons why the Legionnaire has been for strong 
national defense. 

FOR UNIVERSAL SERVICE 

We also stand for universal service in time 
of war. Now that we are again in war, we 
reassert that all should share the burden the 
war entails. 

The American Legion knows of the injus- 
tices resu:ting from World War No. 1, where- 
by war profits in astronomical figures were 
gained by some, while brave men were away 
fighting. The Legion believes it a matter of 
simple and fundamental justice that if all 
were to share in the benefits of security 
gained through the blood and might of brave 
young men on the field of, battle, that every- 
one do his or her share to the full, to the 
end that when the conflict shall cease and 
peace shall again be restored, no one shall 
have gained substantial advantage over his 
fellow countryman. 

Therefore, our organization, foreseeing the 
tragedy that has come upon us, has urged, 
and still urges, a plan of universal service 
during the t‘me of war. We of the Legion 
do not believe it just or sensible for the brave 
few to carry the load. We believe that every- 
one should do his or her share. I make bold 
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the prophecy today, that, before this con- 
flict is ended, much of the Legion program 
for universal service will have been adopted. 

There is another important reason why we 
should have universal service. It is this: 
Unless the people at home do their full share 
in backing up the men on the battle front, 
they are due for a rude surprise. These 
young men who are being sent out to meet 
the enemy have a right to expect that every- 
one back home unselfishly and without stint 
give all-out backing, and place in their 
hands the arms and ammunition necessary 
to overcome the foe. 

They have a right to expect it, because they 
are fighting our fight for’us. They have a 
right to expect it, in the name of decency 
and common sense. No one unwilling to 
share part of the burden of war is entitled 
to receive any of the blessings or benefits of 
the peace. 

You and I hope that the peace which shall 
follow this war will be for the benefit of all. 
It will be written in the interest of all if all 
do their share, but if we at home fail the 
men of our far-flung battle line, the peace 
will be a soldier’s peace. 

It is becaus2 the American Legion believes 
in a peace of universal benefits that we be- 
lieve in universal service to achieve it. We 
do not want totalitarian government. We 
want liberty under law. We want a govern- 
ment by, for and of the people, finding its 
sanctity in our Federal Constitution. 

And so, in this hour of peril, the American 
Legion again dedicates its members to the 
service of the community, the State, and the 
Nation. We ask no greater privilege than 
the opportunity, effectively, to render that 
service. We plead with our fellow country- 
men to put aside personal considerations and 
march forward as freemen in the cause of 
justice, freedom, and democracy. 


Great Forest Resources of the States of 
Washington and Oregon in Danger— 
Exigent Need for Increased Federal Aid 
and Protection to Inflammable Forests 
of Pacific Coast Stressed—No Time to 
Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the Pacific North- 
west are tremendcusly concerned in the 
seeming lack of interest manifested in 
the protection of the tremendous and in- 
valuable resources represented by the 
standing timber in the great forests of 
Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. The 
people of those States are indignant that 
the dwindling funds supposed to protect 
the United States from forest fire dis- 
asters are now to be used only as match- 
ing funds and to cover a 15-month period 
instead of the usual 12 months. In other 
words, it is done when the need for care- 
ful and vigilant fire protection to keep 
out saboteurs is more urgent than ever 
and when all those conversant with the 
situation are pleading for increased ap- 
prcpriations for increased hiring of men 
to patrol the forests and forestall in- 
cendiarism. The economy wave has 





sought toe eliminate C. C. C. camps and 

reduce appropriations for forest roads 

and trails. 

Should a large-scale fire affect our for- 
ests during the dry season this coming 
summer, generated by sabotage in one 
form or another, our country might well 
be devastated with the greatest catastro- 
phe in its history in the destruction of a 
resource requiring centuries to develop. 
No mania for economy can justify nig- 
gardly outlays for forest-fire protection, 
no matter how much, in general, econo- 
mies in time of war might be defended 
on the ground that the savings thereby 
provided could be utilized in direct war 
outlays. Certainly, in the field of forest 
protection, it is suicidal to cut down the 
C. C. C. camps in the forest areas of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

I have sought permission of my col- 
leagues to present herein pertinent ex- 
cerpts from a comprehensive article 
written by Dan B. Markel in John Boet- 
tiger’s Seattle Post-Intelligencer. This 
article discusses in some detail the vari- 
ous ramifications of the subject matter 
and illustrates pointedly the urgent need 
for action in adding ito and expanding 
the appropriation for forest-fire pro- 
tection. 

The Senate committee has just added 
to the appropriation provided by the 
House in a recent circular appropriation 
bill. We shall do our utmost to protect 
the appropriation and preserve it when 
the House acts on the Senate amend- 
ments. Time is of the essence. We can- 
not afford to temporize. We who know 
our forests know their potentialities and 
susceptibilities to destruction by fire. 
The United States Government has a tre- 
mendous investment in these forests, 
running into scores of millions of dollars 
in the intrinsic value of the timber alone, 
not to mention the incomparable value 
to the sightseer and tourist in exquisite 
natural beauty of the gorgeous scenery 
and trees which nature has so abun- 
dantly caused to thrive in that favored 
area. 

ENEeMyY-SEtT Fires Hetp Bic Forest Peri— 
TIMBERMEN WARN OF DAMAGE INCENDIARY 
Bomss Coutp Do; Cur In FuNps AROUSES 
IRE 

(By Dan B. Markel) 

Ask any forest man in Washington—State, 
Federal, or private industry—what the great- 
est war danger is in this area this summer, 
and he will say: 

“Enemy-set forest fires.” 

Let him paint a picture of what could hap- 
pen during the dry, dangerous fire season, 
and he will do it in two scenes something like 
this: 

“An enemy bomber carrying 2,000 incen- 
diary bombs, flying at high altitude, can drop 
those bombs in 3 minutes over a tinder-like 
strip of timber 7 miles iong and 150 to 300 
yards wide. 

BLACK-OUTS NO BAR 

“Multiply that bomber by any number an 
enemy aircraft carrier might sneak up to 700 
to 800 miles off the coast. Don’t forget that 
these bombers could fly at any height they 
wished; that black-outs wouldn’t matter, and 
that doing their work on moonless nights 
they would be in less danger from our inter- 
ceptors.” 

Blackouts wouldn’t matter, it was ex- 
plained, because the enemy wouldn’t have to 


| pick a target—the whole crisp, dry timber 


area of the Pacific Northwest, or any part of 
it, would be the target. 
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After one considers what 2,000 incendiary 
bombs could do, the forest men talk about 
the little phosphorous cards that have been 
used extensively in Europe. An incendiary 
bomb weighs around 234 pounds, while a 
phosphorous card weighs no more than a card 
of matches. 

Nobody has ever taken the pains. to figure 
how many cards a plane can carry. They 
haven't been very effective in Europe, because 
in the heavily populated centers where they 
are dropped the people have been trained to 
lock for them ard dispose of them promptly. 


SABOTAGE DANGER 


“A phosphorous card in our forests would be 
as dangerous as an incendiary bomb,” asserts 
Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the 
West Ccast Lumbermen’s Association, point- 
ing out that millions could be dropped in tim- 
ber miles from any person who could locate 
and destroy them. 

The second scene forest men paint has to 
do with sabotage. 

Last year, which was one of the wettest 
seasons on record, there were 900 -man-set 


fires in western Washington private timber 


stands alone, as Maj. C. S. Cowan, manager 
of the Washington Forest Fire Association, 
cited. 

This year, forest men think, there will be 
tremendous danger from sabotage. 

“Put yourself in the position of the Japa- 
nese War Council figuring how it would most 
easily cripple and decrease our fighting 
power,” was the unpleasant suggestion of 
Colonel Greeley to this reporter. 

“One carrier with planes loaded with in- 
cendiaries could create a conflagration such 
as the West has never dreamed of. Sabo- 
teurs in our forests could do the same, and 
we will undoubtedly have plenty of sabo- 
teurs. Nowhere are we so vulnerable as in 
our forests. 

“Raging fires up and down our coast would 
create a gigantic smoke screen that would 
conceal enemy air and naval units, would di- 
vert an enormous amount of our manpower 
from war production, would disrupt trans- 
portation and industry.” 


SMOKE PALL FORMED 


And if anyone thinks Colonel Greeley may 
just be expressing the viewpoint of private 
operators, here is what an official release from 
the United States Forest Service has to say: 

“Smoke created by such fires as the Tilla- 
mook fire in 1933 and by the Bandon fire in 
1936 forms a thick blanket that extends many 
miles out tosea. Such a condition this sum- 
mer might greatly aid enemy maneuvers along 
the coast line.” 

Dean Hugo Winkenwerder of the Univer- 
sity of Washington Scnool of Forestry added 
another note to the fire hazard when he 
pointed out that wet weather in the late fall 
the past 2 years prevented the controlled 
burning of much of the slashings, so that a 
2-year accumulation awaits the incendiaries 
of the alien bomber or the torch of the Axis 
saboteur. 

All of this is well known to Japanese and 
German high commands, the forest men 
point out, so no military secrets are divulged 
when the Northwest’s fire hazards are con- 
templated. 

QUERY ANSWERED 


With the fire danger well recognized, the 
natural question is: What is being done 
about it? 

Well, the forest agencies, the United States 
Forest Service, the National Park Service, 
State forestry department, and organizations 
of private operators have beén planning for 
months on how to prepare for the situation. 

The State expects to double its budget for 
fire protection. The private operators are 
required to protect their property on a basis 
satisfactory to the State forester, and if they 
fail the forester may step in and charge the 
cost; of fighting fires on private lands to the 
private owners. 








Owners contribute to this cost on a pro 
rata basis, paying assessments. 

The Federal Government owns about half 
of the timber in the Northwest, either in na- 
tional forests or in national parks, and, of 
course, neither the State nor private owners 
have any control over that. 

But forest fires have an unhappy faculty 
of disregarding boundary lines. A fire in a 
nationai forest may cross over to private or 
State land and vice versa. 

Saboteurs or bombers won’t pay much at- 
tention to forest boundaries either, probably 
won’t even know where State property ends 
and private property begins, so representatives 
of all the agencies and organizations decided 
to plan combined and coordinated action for 
wartime forest protection. 

State Forester Ted Goodyear planned to 
form emergency fire crews in hazardous areas, 
and the Washington Forest Fire Association 
planned to treble guards an’ patrolmen and 
put a number of trained fire-fighting crews 
in the field. 

All the forest-protection agencies in the 
Ninth Corps Area met a month ago and 
agreed that the Federal Government should 
contribute as its portion of the cost on the 
Pacific coast the sum of $8,000,000, which 
they hoped would be provided by a supple- 
mental appropriation by Congress. 

Likewise, it was hoped that Congress would 
retain the Civilian Conservation Corps which, 
it was agreed, has been one of the most valu- 
able protection agencies in the history of 
Northwest lumbering, and that there be suffi- 
cient camps in Washington and Oregon to 
provide trained supplemental manpower. 

What happened then can be quickly told. 

APPROPRIATION PARED 

The appropriation request was considered 
by the Forest Service, Department of the In- 
terior, and Office of Civilian Defense, which 
recommended that the amount be upped to 
$18,000,000, but for forest-fire control wher- 
ever it might be needed. 

That was quite agreeable to Northwest tim- 
ber men, who knew that half the commercial 
lumber in the Nation is right in this area. 

The Budget Bureau took ‘he $18,000,000 
figure and whacked it to $5,812,000, splitting 
it two ways, $5,000,000 for the Department 
of Agriculture, $812,000 for the Department 
of the Interior. The bill went to the House 
Appropriations Committee, where less than 
a fourth of the 40 members hail from States 
that have any forests at all. 

The committee—25 Democrats, 15 Repub- 
licans—cut the $5,000,000 to $2,000,000, and 
the $812,000 to $324,800, and that is what 
the House, only several days ago, passed. 

Not only are these dwindling funds sup- 
posed to protect the entire United States 
from forest-fire catastrophes, they are to be 
used only as matching funds, and they are 
to cover a 15-month period instead of the 
usual year. 

Forest men are hopping mad. 

They have seen the recent curtailment of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps deprive them 
of reserves for fighting forest fires, and are 
aware of the threat to abolish that agency 
entirely in the McKellar bill; and two belt- 
line blows at once, both leaving Northwest 
forests vulnerable and exposed, is something 
they are not taking without protest. 

In normal peaceful years where there were 
millions of unemployed to draw on as emer- 
gency fire fighters, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps had 16 fully manned camps in opera- 
tion in Washington on State and private 
land. 

It had several in each of the national parks, 
also with full personnel. It had Indian 
agency Civilian Conservation Corps all in 
western Washington. 

Today there are only three Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps in the State for gen- 
eral forest protection, and those only about 
half staffed. In addition, there are two 


camps at Fort Lewis, but they are engaged 
in essential Army work. 

Snoqualmie National Forest has one vet- 
eran’s camp with 24 to 36 men available for 
forest fighting. There used to be two camps 
with 200 men in each. 

Ranier National Park has only one camp; 
it used to have six. The Olympic National 
Park has two camps, but one is devoting its 
time to military work. 


BILL BiG THREAT 


The McKellar bill threatens to abolish even 
the few, undermanned camps remaining. 

To get a picture of how Congress is letting 
the Northwest down in forest-fire protection 
one has to consider what the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps camps, in normal peacetime 
operations, did. 

H. L. Plumb, supervisor of the Snoqualmie 
National Forest, in Seattle’s back yard, re- 
porting: 

“In the year 1941 there were 1,049,334 
Civilian Conservation Corps man-days spent 
in the suppression of forest fires within the 
boundaries of the national forests of the 
United States,” he asserted. 

“This same year the Snoqualmie National 
Forest, with headquarters here, was visited 
by two especially bad fires; the Windy Point 
fire west of Yakima, and the Rapid River 
fire northeast of Skykomish. On these fires 
alone the Civilian Conservation Corps boys 
spent 1,190 man-days. 


NETWORK OF ROADS 


“A great deal of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps boys’ work program in the past. had 
to do with the erection of ranger stations, 
of which the North Bend Ranger Station is a 
fine example, guard stations, and lookout 
stations, which constitute the eyes and ears 
of the Forest Service. With these have been 
constructed a network of roads, trails, and 
telephone lines, which are extremely valuable 
in reporting fires and in reaching fires once 
they are located.” 

Or take the word of John Preston, super- 
intendent of the Rainier National Park: 

“The help the Civilian Conservation Corps 
has given us in protection against forest fires 
has been more than we would have gotten 
out of normal appropriations for that pur- 
pose in 50 years,” he said. 

“Fire trails, roadside clean-up, fire hazard 
reduction—all has been the work of the Civil- 
ian Conservat'on Corps—and in addition they 
have built guard stations and fire lookouts.” 

A somewhat bitter comment came from 
Major Cowan: 

“The Civilian Conservation Corps is be- 
ing reduced, leaving the most vulnerable area 
in the United States open. On one hand 
one agency spends qa million dollars evacuat- 
ing Japs because they might be a menace 
to our safety, and on the other hand another 
agency is pinching dollars needed to protect 
that same area from devastating fires. It 
doesn’t seem sensible.” 

Cowan answered statements that the Gov- 
ernment is having difficulty in finding en- 
rollees for Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 

“There are lots of young boys who can’t 
quite make the grade right now for military 
service because of minor physical handicaps. 
Most of them are merely undernourished. 

“A year in the woods in some Civilian 
Conservation Corps camp would do them a 
lot of good and provide the Government with 
thousands of husky, healthy fighting men 
they otherwise never will have.” 

Cowan also hit back at expressions that 
during the forest-fire season Army personnel 
will be available to combat them. 

“That would be as sensible as arguing that 
we could cut the Seattle fire department in 
half because a lot of men are working out 
at Boeing’s,” he exclaimed. “We need the 
Army for Army duties and we need men at 
Boeing’s to build planes. 
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“Anyway, all this talk about what can be 
done when the fires begin is superfiuous. 
After the fires start it’s too late to begin 
getting ready to fight them. You've got to 
prepare before they start.” 

Preston also touched on the Army attitude. 

WOULD CUT MANPOWER 

“The Army would hate to see the Civilian 
Conservation Corps go because that wouid 
draw off manpower needed for military activ- 
ities,” he remarked. 

Curtailment of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps makes it increasingly necessary to 
have trained fire-fighting personnel and 
equipment available, Corydon Wagner, of 
Tacoma, past president of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, asserted. 

Touching also on the House slash of fire- 
protection appropriations, he said: 

“The Federal Government controls more 
than 50 percent of the forest area in the two 
Northwest States. It seems deplorable that 
the House Committee on Appropriations is 
suggesting a cut in the President’s emer- 
gency forest-fire control allotment. It is 
hoped that further consideration will bring 
restoration of these funds to the amount 
necessary to properly carry out the pian for 
joint protection on the part of Federal, State, 
and forest agencies.” 

Other advocates of forest safeguards also 
touched on that aspect of the issue. 

PRODUCT IMPORTANT 


“The industry is 80 percent engaged in war 
production,” said Greeley. “Northwest lum- 
ber is going into airplanes, battleship deck- 
ing, pontoon bridges. 

“Mills are crowded with orders for struc- 
tural timber to build warehouses, airplane 
hangars, power factories. One ordnance man 
was in the Northwest today, buying 60,000,000 
feet of lumber. 

“We have information from Washington, 
D. C., that war requirements will be in excess 
of 35,000,000,000 feet for the Nation as a 
whole, or just about the all-time peak in the 
history of the industry.” 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary and man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, visiting Seattle, expressed him- 
self as “amazed by the shortsightedness cf 
Congress in apparently viewing so casually 
one of the most acute war hazards on the 
Pacific coast.” 





Soil Conservation Must Go On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I include an edi- 
torial by W. D. Archie, editor of the 
Evening Sentinel, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, we who come from the 
great agricultural States of this Nation 
like Iowa, are very grateful to such edi- 
tors as Mr. Archie, who see with their 
own eyes the great need for soil con- 
servation, and who have the personal 
interest in this all-important problem 
to speak their minds and to help see to 
it that the soil-conservation program is 
carried on for our Nation’s good. 

I hope the Representatives in Congress 
and all the people from the industrial 
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sections of our Nation will read this edi- 
torial and henceforth govern themselves 
accordingly. 
ALONG THE BANKS OF THE NISHNA 
(By W. D. Archie) 

“We are only 6 inches from starvation,” 
said Tom Powell, at Rotary and it again filled 
me full of an old subject Soil Conservation. 

Tom is the most convincing speaker we 
have ever had in our city. He can sell soil 
conservation if amy man can. He believes it; 
he sleeps it; works for it; knows that our 
State and perhaps our civilization depends 
on it. 

Outside of the war he thinks conservation 
is our greatest problem and in this I agree 
with him. Our soil must be preserved and to- 
day is already too late: We have wasted our 
most valuable resource since the dawn of 
American history and we must save every 
foot of soil we have, starting right now. 

The Government did a lot to show us the 
way. Today the landowners, the renters, the 
farmers must do the saving themselves with 
what help the Government can give them in 
technical advice, which may not be so much. 
If we don’t get busy on this problem we 
lose all. 

You may have purchased a farm as an in- 
vestment, but what good is your investment 
if the soil is washed from your hill land and 
on to the bottoms. This ruins both the hills 
and the bottom and you have no investment. 
You may be going to leave your farm to the 
childzen, but what can they do with a farm 
with no top soil. What can they do with 
such land? 

“If the present rate of soil erosion con- 
tinues we will be importing foodstuffs in less 
than 25 years,” so they tell us. This is a sad 
picture and one which should make every 
American decide to do something toward 
saving the soil so precious to our Nation. 

Here in Shenandoah we have many land 
owners. They consider this land as some 
private possession—some of them—something 
they do with as they please. They believe 
it is their right to corn the land to death. 
That it is their right to burn the corn stalks 
and to farm the steep hills and create gullies 
which cause more erosion. They think it 
their right to plow and plant the land as 
they please and contour farm only if they so 
desire. ‘They believe it is up to them to 
decide whether they will strip-crop their 
land and fill the gullies, or whether they will 
plant row crops up and down the hillsides. 
This is what many think—but they are 
wrong. 

How wrong they are we must some day 
show those who are too stubborn to see. 
They are ruining their country, their State, 
and their Nation when they fail to practice 
the now well-known principles of soil con- 
servation. We now have the facts as to the 
problem ahead and every land owner and man 
and woman on the farm must join in the cru- 
sade to stop this erosion. If you are a busi- 
nessman you depend on agriculture and you 
are destroying the life blood of your busi- 
mess when you allow anyone to waste an 
acre of land. Already 10 percent of our good 
Iowa land is so badly eroded it will not grow 

rass. 

, Great civilizations fell when they allowed 
their lands to erode so they could no longer 
feed their people. 
when they allow their lands to flow down the 
streams and form deltas in the rivers ex- 
tending to the sea. When Iowa loses the 
farms—and we have already lost hundreds of 
them—then we decline as a State known as 
the backbone of Americanism. We lose and 
perhaps it spells the decline of the Nation. 
The chances are too great to be taken. 

We must have laws which will not allow 
our land to be destroyed. Those who will not 
cooperate in a program to save the soil must 
be made to do so. We must stop erosion as 
we would stop a thief in our midst. We must 
treat a traitor to our soil as we would a 


Great States will decline | 





traitor to our country. We must make a 
supreme battle to save every inch of topsoil 
we can save. We should not be satisfied 
until our Tarkio Creek and our Nishna Rivers 
flow clear again. 

Never again should a man stand on the 


bridge of the Nishna as he did yesterday and . 


say, “Well, it is too thick to drink, and too 
thin to plow.” We must stop the dreadful 
waste of the soil after every rain. We must 
conserve the moisture. We must grow more 
grass. We must stop being hogs and prac- 
tice gocd farming methods. 

In doing all this, everyone will gain. The 
storekeeper will preserve the foundation of 
his trade; the farmer will have a more profit- 
able piece of land and make a better living 
over a period of years; the State will preserve 
its place in the agricultural life of the Na- 
tion; and the Nation will keep its place as 
the hope of the peoples of the world. 

Both the senior and junior chambers of 
commerce, the Rotary clubs, the Kiwanis 
clubs, the women’s clubs, every club, every 
organization, should gladly enlist in this 
great movement. There is a job of education 
to be done: There is a great work ahead. In 
Shenandoah we now have the leader, and 
the rest of us should get into the battle with- 
out delay with the best shock troops we have. 

It is late today; tomorrow will be much 
later. 


The Case Against Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the bar- 
rage of propaganda running through the 
newspapers opposing the Treasury sil- 
ver purchasing program runs counter 
to the facts and every sound principle 
of money stability—as the experience 
of the ages has demonstrated over and 
over again with disastrous effect on the 
unfortunate people that have placed 
their faith and confidence in paper 
money based on credit andthe stability 
of their Government. It seems that the 
experience of the ages has taught our 
bankers nothing. 

What this country needs and what 
business needs is cash—and less credit 
with less interest to pay. 

I am submitting herewith for pub- 
lication in the Recorp a letter which 
I have written to Mr. J. H. Eby, Spokane, 
Wash., on this subject which should 
receive the thoughtful consideration of 
every person that has the stability and 
welfare of our country at heart. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 9, 1942. 
Mr. J. H. Esy, 
East 28 Sinto Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

Dear Mr. Exsy: Appreciating the far-reach- 
ing and practical effect of the constructive 
suggestion made in your letter of April 6, 
concerning the. contribution of silver as 
money to the people of India, such a plan 
would have my wholehearted support. Un- 
fortunately this plan would be diametrically 
opposed to the policies and plans of the 
British Government and British financiers 
which are apparently in absolute control not 
only of the fiscal and monetary policies of 
their own country but of ours, 
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tokens as money. 

I have put in some spare time 
writing an analysis under the title, 

Case Against Silver,” and recite a little his- 
tory and effect of British manipulation of 
silver in breaking down our prosperity. 

I am sure you know the first move made by 
British financiers in recapturing world bank- 
ing business and foreign trade after the 
World War was by the manipulation of silver. 
First they melted down their subsidiary coin- 
age and extracted 90,000,000 ounces which 
was replaced with base metal reducing the 
silver content from 925 fine to 500 fine and 
then they withdrew silver money from cir- 
culation in India by shifting India to a gold 
standard by transferring the money system 
from a gold exchange basis to a gold-bullion 
basis, and in doing this they also, to keep 
silver out, put on an 18-cent import duty 
on silver and proceeded to dump the retired 
silver on the world market with disastrous 
results to American business stability which 
fell the heaviest on the Pacific coast when 
our Asiatic customers lost their purchasing 
power, when bullion silver dropped to 25 cents 
per ounce, and the wheat from the Palouse 
and the Big Bend country just couldn’t be 
moved. 

If anybody thinks that this crew in control 
of the British and American fiscal policies 
have any constructive and liberal plan for the 
restoration of a workable, adequate money 
system based on the use of precious metals, 
gold and silver, for money, they have got 
another think coming. 

The thing that burns me up is the fact that 
our silver mining companies, the beneficiaries 
of the silver policy that the western member- 
ship has obtained with such heroic efforts, 
won’t contribute a nickel of their profits to 
tell the world the truth about silver, and let 
these damnable lies about silver that are be- 
ing published all the time go unanswered, 

I have in hand with your letter an editorial 
from the Washington Post entitled “Silver 
for Industry,” which I propose to answer. 
You might study this statement taken from 
the article before me: 

“Accordingly, those who oppose utilization 
of these idle silver reserves are not merely 
trying to perpetuate a discredited monetary 
policy which benefits only a few silver pro- 
ducers. They are actually obstructing our 
war effort.” 

When, as a matter of fact, the Bulletin of 
the Treasury Department of January, on page 
79, shows three items of seigniorage, which 
is in reality the profit made on silver since 
the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. The first 
item is $182,100,000—seigniorage on the sub- 
sidiary coins. The next item is the total of 
silver revalued which is represented by the 
silver certificates and silver dollars now in 
circulation by $799,700,000, and the last item 
of the potential seigniorage at the cost of 
silver.in the general fund is $1,089,000,000. 
By adding up the three figures we get the 
staggering total of $2,070,800,000 of seignior- 
age which is another way of saying profit 
on the silver that has been purchased since 
the Silver Purchase Act went into effect in 
1934, and there are just two little simple rea- 
sons for the great lying barrage of propa- 
ganda against silver. 

The first and most important is that the 
use of this silver as money replaces the cir- 
culation of that much interest-bearing Fed- 
eral Reserve currency—the circulation scheme 
of Federal Reserve currency conceals from 
the people the fact that they are paying 
interest every day the Federal dollar circu- 
lates. The man getting paid Saturday night 
and spending his wages by Monday morn- 
ing doesn’t pay much attention or give any 
thought to the fact that the money that 








passed through his hands is paying interest 
to the banks, but let him reflect a minute 
on the extra amount that he paid for every- 
thing from a cup of coffee to a pair of shoe- 
strings that the merchant has put on his 
overhead in the form of interest and the dear 
public will wake up to the fact that they 
have paid the amount of interest. 

I have in my possession a well-worn dollar 
made in 1879, I have asked the Federal Re- 
serve to estimate the compound interest since 
it went into circulation and under date of 
February 6, Mr. Woodruff Thomas, Assistant 
Director in the Division of Research and Sta- 
tistics, made the calculation and put the re- 
sult at 6 percent compound interest in the 
total amount of $39.29. Think of what that 
old dollar, worn and discredited by propa- 
ganda, has saved the American people in its 
transaction of business. Thirty-nine dollars 
and twenty-nine cents in interest—just one 
old dollar alone that has extended more serv- 
ice to the American people than its weight in 
gold. 

Surely the financial powers that be that 
are plunging this country into a disastrous 
war—already $50,000,000.000 in debt—the 
richest country in resources on earth, a coun- 
try that is built and paid for, one of the most 
productive on earth, why should it be in debt 
at all but for the selfishness and greed of the 
so-called financiers, and the indifference of 
the great masses of American people, particu- 
larly the organized farmers and organized 
laborers throu; hout the land that are being 
misled by the selfish greeds of banks and 
financiers. 

I am enclosing two copies of my answer 
to the 68 eminent economists on the silver- 
purchase prcogram—a little presumptuous for 
a stump rancher from Idaho, the product of 
an ungraded school, to take on 68 of the 
leading lights of our great universities, but I 
haven’t heard a word in the way of an answer 
that would stand up since I took on these 
money specialists through the columns of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
ComPToON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





Liberate America’s Great Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I include therein an article 
from Southern California Business, pub- 
lished by the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce on March 31, 1942, titled, 
“Liberate America’s Great Strength.” 

I think this is a well-written article 
containing some real, sound advice. 
This article is certainly fair to business, 
industry, and labor, and if the advice 
contained therein is followed, will re- 
bound to the benefit of every individual 
in the United States. I hope that every 
Member will read it. 


LIBERATE AMERICA’S GREAT STRENGTH 


Uncle Sam, in his present plight, reminds 
one of Dr. Gulliver in the land of the Lilli- 
putians. 

Uncle Sam is the giant of the world, po- 
tentially. He is a giant in industry, in agri- 
culture, in technical] skills, in resources, 
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But Uncle Sam’s potential strength has not 
yet been liberated. His enemies are winning 
while he is tied down by a host of restraints 
and inefficiencies. 

Fate, the referee who decides the winners of 


‘ Wars, does not ask a nation: 


How well have you limited your work and 
output? 

How far have you progressed in social gains? 

Have you yet succeeded in subsidizing each 
other? 

Have you established parity prices? 

Do you know how to make the war a “gravy 
train”? 

No. Fate, the referee who picks the win- 
ners of wars, asks: 

How strong are you in men and machines? 

How well can you discipline yourselves? 

Eow long can you endure? 

How much can you suffer? 

How hard will you work? 

How much will you produce? 

Hci w brave are your soldiers, your workers, 
your mothers, and your children? . 

How ably are your efforts directed and led? 

Unless we have the right answers to these 
latter questions, the historians who write of 
our times may be of another race. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
suggests several ways for conditioning Amer- 
ica for her epic struggle. These ways are not 
easy; they ar hard. These ways will not 
meet with unanimous approval, they will be 
opposed. But we sincerely and honestly be- 
lieve them to be essential to our survival 
in this struggle for existence. 

We respectfully solicit the help of every- 
one who believes as we do in the following 
program for the war emergency: 

(1) Release America’s great productive 
capacity: 

(a) Establish the 48-hour week. 

(b) Revise all contracts which restrain 
trade and production, as for example, con- 
tracts which impose overtime fines for work 
short of 48 hours per week and which re- 
strict by group decree and pressure the 
amount of work to be done in a given day. 
Also revise war contracts which are based 
on those higher costs. 

(c) Offer bonus pay for bonus production, 
scientifically determined. 

(d) Make it possible for any qualified citi- 
zen of the United States to work in any war 
production activity without restraint or the 
necessity of membership in any organization. 

(2) Make availab:e for military service 
and war prcduction the tens of thousands of 
governmental employees engaged in activi- 
ties not absolutely essential to our war effort. 

(3) Fight and destroy racketeering, irre- 
spective of its source. This includes the 
vicious practice of expanding expense ac- 
counts, wages, salaries, and bonuses for the 
purpose of tax evasion. 

(4) Permit the fullest possible employ- 
ment of the talents of women by abolishing 
all work restrictions except those found by 
scientific investigation to be essential to 
health and efficiency. 

(5) Assist in financing the war, lessen in- 
flationary forces, and ease the after-war shock 
by eliminating every governmental expendi- 
ture not necessary for victory. 

(6) Permit concentration of war produc- 
tion by postponing action on canals, rivers, 
and other public works not essential to the 
war effort. 

(7) Stimulate the morale of a fact-loving 
people and keep our war administrators at 
a high peak of efficiency by having Con- 
gress perform the role of responsible war 
critic, that the people may know all of the 
truth about our military failures and suc- 
cesses, except information valuable to the 
enemy. 

(8) Aid the success of our arms by: 

(a) Putting the executive branch of cur 
Government on an executive basis, namely, 
having it delegate authority to competent 
and responsible people, with power to act. 
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(b) Filling all war posts with competent 
executives bent solely on successful and 
quick prosecution of the war, without regard 
to political affiliation or social philosophy. 

(9) Enable the armed services to attain 
peak efficiency by relieving them of all non- 
military jobs which can be as well or better 
done by business and civilian groups. 

(10) Set up a combination of taxes, with- 
holding levies, and voluntary effort which 
will so far as possible— 

(a) Prevent civilian spending for noness2n- 
tials from competing fcr labor and materials 
with essential industries. 

(b) Encourage business to create financial 
rseerves for postwar use in retooling and re- 
organizing for peacetime production. 

(c) Encourage individuais to create per- 
sonal reserves including war stamps and war 
bonds for postwar “rainy days.” 

(11) Stop profiteering, reduce war costs, 
and speed production by improving govern- 
mental processes for negotiating war con- 
tracts. 

(12) Develop a common understanding, re- 
duce quarreling and bickering, and achieve 
a unity of purpose among all of us by demon- 
strating that: 

(a) Low costs for war materials and ne- 
cessities of life are desirable objectives of 
national policy in wartime as in peacetime. 

(b) Higher wages must be paid as an in- 
centive to superior work just as higher earn- 
ings must be paid for superior efficiency in 
management and just as fair returns must 
be paid on investment of savings in essential 
enterprise. 

(c) Fair wages, fair earnings, and fair 
prices should not be condemned. It is the 
uneconomic, unpatriotic, and racketeering 
methods by which increases in wages, profits, 
and prices are sometimes attained that merit 
our condemnation. 

(ad) Our primary concern should be how 
much and how speedy is the production we 
get for our money. 





Regimenting the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day I called to the attention of the 
Members of the House the drastic re- 
sults which are sure to follow the ad- 
ministration policy of priorities and ra- 
tioning. Some of those steps are no 
doubt necessary. At any rate, those 
charged with the prosecution of the war 
have decided that they are necessary. 
The results are going to be far reaching 
and the American people are entitled to 
most careful consideration in connection 
— every step that Government officials 
take. 

The Members of Congress have given 
support to the war program and have 
enacted wartime legislation so that the 
Commander in Chief has had a free hand 
in connection with the World War in 
which we are now engaged. 

It seems to me, however, that Congress 
should carefully examine the different 
orders which establish priorities and 
which properly or improperly can force 
people out of business overnight. 








| we 
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The same is true in reference to the 
popular Government procedure of ra- 
tioning articles in which the public is in- 
terested. I just want to relate two inci- 
dents which furnish a lot of food for 
thought. 

In today’s mail I have a report from 
one Government agency telling me that 
they will not permit a group of people in 
my section of the country to charter a 
bus for a special trip. This group wants 
to put on an entertainment and concert 
in a neighboring State. They are ad- 
vised that this drastic order forbidding 
the bus lines to transport them is a nec- 
essary one and that their only alterna- 
tive now is to travel by railroad. In this 
particular case railroad schedules and 
accommodations make such a trip almost 
impossible. As I read over this report 
from the Government agency, it occurred 
to me that, regardless of the intentions 
or necessity of such an order, it was good 
business for the railroads. I do not say 
that the purpose of the order was to 
favor the railroads over the bus lines, 
because the shortage of rubber may 
make such drastic rules necessary. It is 
interesting, however, to note the effect. 

Then I had an interesting discussion 
the other day with Members of Congress 
regarding the new order which provides 
that there shall he no more cuffs on 
pants and only one pair of pants when 
you purchase a suit. The discussion de- 
veloped the fact that many people buy 
two pairs of pants because it is well 
known that this will permit the inter- 
ested party to get longer wear out of his 
coat. Further, the elimination of cuffs 
from the pants simply means that when 
the end of the trousers get frayed, the 
wearer will have to buy a new suit. All 


_ of this simply means that the object of 


this order, namely, to conserve clothing 
materials, is undoubtedly most worthy. 
The results of the order, however, will 
certainly be of advantage to the man 
who makes and sells clothes. 

In promulgating rules and regulations 
it is strange how they sometimes work 
to the advantage of one group and to the 
disadvantage of another. Instead of 
conserving and saving cloth, the effect of 
this order will be just the opposite and 
the demands for cloth will actually be 
increased. 





The Protest of Employees of the Bell 
Telephone System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 9, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to cali at- 
tention to the great number of letters 
I have received from my congressional 
district from employees of the Bell Tele- 
phone System protesting against the new 





tax recommendations of Mr. Randolph 
Paul, tax advisor to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I am aware that the mat- 
ter will be considered by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, but I desire to call 
particular attention to the fears and dis- 
tress of these faithful civilian employees 
who feel that a great injustice will be 
done them if the proposal is accepted. I, 
too, feel it would be an injustice. 





Volunteer Firemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, we have 
not yet learned from experience the he- 
roic value of our volunteer firemen under 
the bombing of our great cities. 

If the time shali come when the emer- 
gency need for these men shall arise, I 
know they will be found ready. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article which I prepared for the Middle- 
town Press, Middletown, Pa., April 10, 
1942, in order that it may be made avail- 
able to the large number of our citizens 
who are interested in the protection of 
this country in all times of emergency. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


VOLUNTEER FIREMEN RENDER AN IMPORTANT 
NATIONAL SERVICE 


(By Senator James J. Davis) 


Pennsylvania is noted throughout the en- 
tire United States for the splendid accom- 
plishments of the fire service, not alone the 
fine service rendered by the paid departments 
of our larger cities but by the fine achieve- 
ments of our volunteer fire departments. 
From records furnished by the State Fire- 
men's Association I find that there are more 
than 1,700 fire departments in Pennsylvania, 
with a membership cf more than 165,000 vol- 
unteer firemen. 

This is indeed a rapid growth and expan- 
sion from those early days in Philadelphia 
when Benjamin Franklin organized his first 
insurance company and fire department. 
Many of the early traditions inaugurated by 
Franklin have been continued in a very 
worthy manner down through the interven- 
ing years by our volunteer fire departments. 

I have always been interested in consulting 
historical records, because one finds many 
pleasant and interesting experiences in the 
narratives concerning our institutions and 
early organizations. The developments in 
connection with the establishment of our fire 
departments in the early colonial days are 
graphically recorded in many valuable publi- 
cations. For instance, one historical writer 
states that in the museum at Druid Hill Park 
in Baltimore there stands a tiny, quaint old 
fire engine. If we should ask the custodian 
about it, he might reply as follows: “Yes,” he 
tells us, “George Wasitington bought that en- 
gine in 1764, while he was in Philadelphia. 
Paid £80 10s. for it—that’s about $400. Gave 
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the engine to the volunteer fire company at 
Alexandria, Va. He was a member of that 
company, you know.” 

Yes, George Washington was a volunteer 
fireman. Be was just as loyal and faithful 
to this duty as to every other task he under- 
took 


In these trying times and days when our 
Nation needs the best type of leadership in 
winning this war in which we are engaged, 
we continue to look to George Washington 
and the early fathers for their wise counsel 
and advice. May we ourselves be loyal and 
true to their early traditions and let nothing 
arise to detract from their high standards of 
liberty, freedom, and independence—with 
equality for all. In these times we need to 
stand fast and be true. 

But whether George Washington actually 
helped to fight a fire we cannot say—hbut it 
matters not. To the utmost degree his whole 
life sets forth the ideals of the volunteer 
fireman—courage, duty, and public service 
without pay. That engine at Alexandria 
could not possibly have protected Mount 
Vernon, but it did give service to others 
although not to him. 

But there are also other ways in which 
George Washington was a model for volunteer 
firemen of today. He knew that untrained, 
unorganized. and inadequately equipped men, 
however courageous, seldom win battles. At 
the cost of vast labor, he turned the raw 
militia who lost Bunker Hill into the veteran 
regulars who won Trenton and Yorktown. 
Fire fighting, like military operations, is a 
series of battles. We should, therefore, like 
Washington, organize, train, and equip our 
fire companies that we may win battles, not 
lose them. 

But up until quite recently, it appears to 
me, there has been one very important thing 
lacking The regular and volunteer soldier, 
from the days of the Roman legion, has had 
an abundance of drill books and manuals. 
The volunteer fireman. unfortunately, in 
these enlightenesi times. has been compelled 
to learn, in many cases haphazard, as best he 
can. There have been few books, however, 
to tell the puzzled young fireman or ambitious 
fire company how other: have tackled and 
solved their fire-fighting problems. 

But I am glad to say I see better days ahead 
for the fire service of this country. For in- 
stance, the Pennsylvania State Department 
of Public Instruction, in cooperation with 
the Federal Government, has put into effect 
a firemen’s training program under the 
George-Deen Act extending the vocational 
educational work to the public service which 
includes both firemen and policemen. 

State-wide firemen’s training schools have 
been held at Pennsylvania State College in 
cooperation with the State department of 
public instruction with well-qualified staffs 
of instructors from the fire departments of 
the State and with several hundred firemen 
in attendance. These firemen’s training 
schools were organized by the State depart- 
ment of public instruction in cooperation 
with the Pennsylvania State Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation and worked in conjunction with a 
special committee of firemen headed by 
Charles E. Clark, State secretary. 

This central firemen’s training school at 
State college will be cor tinued and I am sure 
mary more firemen in our State will take 
advantage of these educational facilities. In 
addition to the Annual Central State School, 
regional or district classes have been organ- 
ized throughout various sections of the State 
for weekly sessions. These classes for fire- 
men can be secured by application to the 
State department of public instruction at 
Harrisburg, and I am sure the fire depart- 
ments in Pensnylvania will also *ake advan- 
tage of this new educational service. I shall 
always be glad to lend my personal aid in 
arranging for the establishment of classes 








for the train‘ng of volunteer firemen and 
want the firemen of Pennsylvania to consider 
me at their service in connection with the 
firemen-training program in our State. 

There is also another way in which I be- 
lieve I can be of service to the firemen. There 
are many technical activities now being car- 
ried on in the laboratories of the Federal 
Government both in Washington and at field 
points that I believe can be translated into 
real practical value for the fire service. 

As an example, I would like to refer to the 
work on industrial dust explosions and fire 
prevention that was so effectively carried on 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The chemical engineers engaged in 
that research work were able to develop meth- 
ods for preventing dust explosions during fire- 
fighting cperaticns in flour and feed mills, 
grain elevators, and practically all kinds of 
industrial plants where combustible dusts are. 
present. This knowledge is of great value in 
protecting the lives of firemen when called 
upon to fight fires in industrial plants, ware- 
houses, and storage plants. 

There are other Federal agencies, such as 
the Bureau of Mines, Public Health Service, 
and Bureau of Standards, that have infor- 
mation, I am sure, that will help firemen, 
Here again I want to offer my services as a 
contact for the firemen of Pennsylvania with 
the Federal Government agencies in Wash- 
ington. 

Firemen are frequently exposed to very 
great hazards, in fighting fires—in fact their 
lives are endangered in the performance of 
their duties. Fires are always dangerous—- 
they cause extensive losses of both life and 
property. I am told that the national fire loss 
fer 1941 was approximately $350,000,000 with 
a life loss of about 15,000. 

The loss from fires on farms and in rural 
communities has been estimated at more than 
$00,000,000—approximately 70 percent of the 
total aunual national fire losses. These ex- 
tensive fires in the farm and rural areas of 
the United States cause the loss of more than 
3,500 lives each year. This is a tremendous 
total of life and property to sacrifice in rural 
communities and should command the utmost 
attention on the part of the Federal and State 
agencies. 

We must fully realize, therefore, that, like 
many of nature’s gifts that are abused, fire 
may be a terrible curse instead of an inherent 
blessing Because fire uncontrolled is a ruth- 
less destroyer of man’s handiwork, it is no 
respecter of persons or things In its fierce 
greed it will burn up farm dwellings, barns, 
crops, livestock, a city, or a town, or destroy 
millions of feet of valuable iumber when its 
fierce, fiery fangs attack the forest. 


SALUTE TO THE TREES 


Many a tree is found in the wood, 

And every tree for its use is good, 

Some for the strength of the gnarled root, 

Some for the sweetness of flowers or fruit, 

Some for the shelter against the storm, 

And some to keep the hearthstone warm; 

Some for the rocf and some for the beam, 

And scme for a beat to breast the stream. 

In the wealth of the wood sincé the world 

began, 
The trees have offered their gifts to man. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 

Our forests are natural recreation grounds, 

and to use the forest for this purpose is to 

put it to one of its legitimate uses. The 

patronage of hunters, fishermen, and camp- 

ers is encouraged, and thus is developed a 

spirit of mutual interest and cooperation 
Firemen are called upon to fight fires that 

destroy an encrmous quantity of natural for- 

est growth as well as reforested areas each 

year. The depletion of these naturai re- 

sources can only be replaced by the expendi- 
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ture of vast sums of money through refor- 
estation and the lapse of time—for it takes 
many years for a tree to grow to maturity. 
We are told by the Forest Service t. forest 
fires are caused largely by carelessness on the 
part of smokers and campers by thrcwing 
lighted matches and cigarettes on the dry 
leaves and in the brush, by sparks from loco- 
motives, by ‘carelessness in the burning of 
trash, and by lightning. 

There is one safe way to dispose of every 
lighted match. Break it in two before throw- 
ing it away, and then you are sure that it is 
out. One tree will make a million matches, 
but one match may destroy a million trees. 

Our firemen are also called upon to fight 
many fires which occur each year in school 
buildings, churches, halls, end similar plsces 
of public assembly. While building with 
fire-resistive material is one of the surest 
methods of preventing this spread of fire, 
nevertheless, we must face the fact that 
there are many public buildings, especially 
in our rural districts where our volunteer 
firemen must render needed service, that are 
subject to severe, if not total, fire reduction— 
any in many cases probably involving inss of 
life. A study of these hazardous conditions 
in public buildings of this character with a 
view to their elimination is therefore very 
important. 

We all recall the disastrous explosion in the 
Consolidated High Schcol at New London, 
Tex., on March 18, 1937, in which 293 lives 
were lost. In an explosion in a temporary 
school building at Barberton, Ohio, on May 
31, 1939, 52 children and 4 school employees 
were injured. Three classes, totaling 101 
children, 6 and 7 years of age, were Occupy- 
ing this Ohio school building when the ex- 
plosion occurred. 

During a commencement play in a frame 
schoolhouse near Cleveland, S. C., on May 17, 
1923, a ceiling lamp fell to the floor near the 
stage on the second story of the building. 
The lamp exploded. Fire, panic, and inde- 
scribable havoc followed. The usual fren- 
zied scramble for the inadequate exits oc- 
curred. Thirty minutes later there were 76 
unrecognizable bodies in the smouldering 
ruins. What a ghastly price to pay for in- 
difference to fire safety. 

The importance of the fire service to the 
Nation can be more fully appreciated when 
we realize that fires occur in school property 
in the United States at the rate of six or 
seven per day, with an estimated yearly loss 
of more than $6,000,000. Seventy-five per- 
cent of school fires were due to electricel 


causes, smoking and matches, incendiary ac- ° 


tivities, defective or overheated equipment, 
spontaneous ignition, ignition of flammable 
liquids or gases, and defective or overheated 
flues or chimneys. 

In 60 school fires in the last 35 years, 827 
lives were lost, of which 678 were children, 
and almost 80 percent of that loss of life 
occurred in elementary schools and hig 
schools. : 

In a special study of 1,000 scl.ool fires it 
was found that 720 or 72 percent occurred in 
classrooms, while 165 or 16.5 percent were in 
dormitories. In school fires involving 470 
lives, inadequate exit facilities were respon- 
sible for about two-thirds of the life loss. 

The number of recorded deaths among fire- 
men fighting school fires is far greater than 
in other types of buildings—perhaps due to 
structural conditions, or because of a zeal in 
fire fighting due to a special sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of firemen for safety 
of school children. 

This tragic national fire record in school 
buildings shows the limited extent to which 
public responsibility has been met in safe- 
guarding school children from explosion and 
fire and in safeguarding our firemen while 
engaged in fire-fighting operations. To my 
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mind it emphasizes the very great impor- 
tance of local officials maintaining close con- 
tact with conditions existing in their schools 
if hazardous conditions are to be eliminated. 

While the modern trend in school-building 
construction represents a distinct improve- 
ment in construction over that which pre- 
vailed a generation ago, and many of the more 
recently built sthool buildings are of first- 
class fire resistive construction with ample 
exits—it appears that a large number of- 
school buildings are still being constructed 
in which fire and explosion safety have not 
received sufficient consideration. The parents 
directly concerned, as well as the public at 
large, should see that the knowledge now 
available for the protection of our boys and 
girls in school buildings is applied in every 
possible manner. It also means protection 
for our firemen, many of them who volunteer 
their services during these serious emer- 
gencies. 

Fire fighting is becoming more of a scien- 
tific problem each year. Methods of fire ex- 
tinguishment are being made from new 
angies to meet the new and ever-increasing 
hazards—just as farm and industrial opera- 
tions of all kinds are advancing, and their 
methods are becoming more scientific and 
senitary. 

With the increased use of electricity and 
gasoline and the more general use of machin- 
ery, automobiles, tanks, trucks, tractors, and 
new equipment and appliances—serious fire 
and explosion hazards now exist in our towns 
and on our farms that were not thought of 
a few years ago. It is therefore necessary to 
counteract these hazards so as to make life 
and property reasonably safe in our coOm- 
munity. 

I have endeavored to indicate in a very 
simple way the great practical value of well- 
organized fire departments to our towns and 
communities. Althcugh good work has been 
dene and our firemen have and are still 
rendering this very valuable public service, I 
have tried to indicate the importance of 
further attention to these activities of both 
paid and volunteer firemen that so directly 
affect all our families and neighbors. 

One of my principal aims and motives will 
be to aid and assist the fire departments in 
every possible way in equipping them for 
greater service in their respective communi- 
ties. A service such as “his rendered by fire- 
men to protect the lives and property of their 
friends at great personal sacrifice, and at 
times danger to their own lives, is typical of 
the American spirit and one of the things 
which has made our country the great coun- 
try it is, and of which we are justly proud. 
May we always give our support and assist- 
ance to the firemen of this country—the 
guardians of our families and homes. 





Mr. Jones’ Excuses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


FON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled “Mr. 
Jones’ Excuses,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post of April 9, 1942. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MR, JONES’ EXCUSES 

Last time Jesse Jones, one of whose jobs is 
the chairmanship of the Reconstruction Fi- 
mance Corporation’s Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, spoke on the rubber shortage he shield- 
ed himself behind the President. On Tuesday, 
he sought refvge behind the British and the 
Dutch. This he did in excusing himself be- 
fore the Truman committee for his failure 
to accumulate a more adequate rubber stock 
pile and for the slow development of syn- 
thetic rubber production. The committee 
was given to understand that the restric- 
tionist policies of the British-Dutch rubber 
combine were largely responsible for our 
limited crude rubber reserves. 

As to the delay in constructing plants for 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, that was 
attributed to the difficulty of arriving at de- 
cisions on many aspects of the program. 
“Beyond question the whole process was in a 
state of flux,” Mr. Jones said. He added that 
“any responsible Government department 
undertaking the building of synthetic rub- 
ber plants without first making a careful in- 
vestigation of all these questions, would have 
been subject to very great criticism.” The 
fact remains that the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram has had to be expedited without wait- 
ing for an answer to many of the far-reach- 
ing questions raised by Mr. Stettinius in a 
memorandum from which Mr. Jones quoted 
at length 

But the chief aim of Mr Jones’ testimony 
was to create an impression that he had done 
his utmost—that any failure of accomplish- 
meni ought o be chalked up against some- 
body else. It is poor sportsmanship, aside 
from any other consideration, to attribute 
blame for our shortages of strategic raw ma- 
terials to the British and Dutch rubber com- 
bine. Certainly our vulnerable public offi- 
cials cannot afford to criticize foreign rubber 
interests for selling crude rubber to Japan 
up to the time of the assault on Pearl Harbor. 
We were equally blind to the danger of 
selling strategic materials to Japan until we 
had helped mightily to arm her for that 
assault. 

The plain truth is that Mr. Jones fcll down 
rather badly on the job of acquiring and 
produeing sufficient rubber to meet an 
emergency that we should have foreseen and 
prepared for with feverish haste. The chief 
reason for his failure is a boundless ambi- 
tion fo’ power that has led to his taking on 
more jobs than he can successfully manage. 
The proof of an official’s worth to his country 
lies in his ability to meet and conquer the 
kind of obstacles of which Mr. Jones com- 
plains. Blaming the other fellow is a con- 
fession of defeat—not a mark of merit. 


Address by Senator Bulow to the People 
of South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. BULOW 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
{N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BULOW. Mr. President, I have 
prepared an address to be delivered over 
the radio in South Dakota by electrical 
transcription. I ask unanimous consent 


to have it printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Democrats, I have taken part in 
many campaigns but heretofore I have always 
met you face to face in whatever I had to say. 
I would like to do so in this campaign, but 
all of you know that at present my place is in 
Washington to carry out my duties as your 
Senator to the best of my ability and not 
neglect those duties by engaging in a primary 
campaign. 

I am a candidate for reelection. The two 
candidates who are opposing my reelection 
have made the issue which will be passed upon 
by the Democratic voters of the State at the 
coming primary My opponents say that I 
should not be reelected becausr I have not 
blindly followed the policies of President 
Roosevelt I accept that challenge and upon 
the issue thus made by my oppunents I sub- 
mit my cause to the Democratic voters of 
South Dakota, not upon the statements made 
by my opponents nor upon the false propa- 
ganda that they delight in circulating but 
by the actual record which I have made while 
serving the people of this State in the Senate 
of the United States : 


LET THE RECORD SPEAK 


Let us look at the record. As a ranking 
member of the Senate Agricultural Commit- 
tee, I not only supported but helped frame 
the farm program, including the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. I supported the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the Social Security Act. I sup- 
ported the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration that guarantees your bank accounts 
and the other helpful programs of this ad- 
ministration. I supported parity payments 
for your farm products. I introduced a bill 
increasing the pay of our soldier boys and a 
few days ago happily voted to double the pay 
of the buck private. 

Tom Berry would have you believe that I 
have not been a good Democrat in not always 
voting as the President wanted me to. How- 
ever, I believe that I voted the way the great 
majority of the people of South Dakota would 
have me vote. 

When the administration proposed to have 
the President appoint six new additional 
members to the Supreme Ccurt it. was a long 
and bitter fight. It would have been far 
easier for me to have followed the advice of 
Tom Berry and been a yes-yes man, as he says 
he would have been. It is not easy for one to 
differ with the leader of his party, but I then 
felt and I still feel that no one man should 
have control of the courts of our country, 
even though that man was my personal friend 
and the President—my President—of the 
United States. I then thought, and I still 
think, that my vote in opposition to this pro- 
posal met with the approval of the vast ma- 
jority of the people whom I have the honor to 
represent. 

The greatest thing that confronts the peo- 
ple of the United States today is the winning 
of the war. I was not for our getting into 
war and did everything I could to keep us out. 
Nobcdy wants war, and I am sure that the 
overwhelming number of South Dakota peo- 
ple wanted to stay out. 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN POLICY 


Let us again look at the record and you 
will find that I have supported most of the 
President’s foreign policies. 

When the President wanted the arms em- 
bargo law, making it unlawful for us to sell 
powder and guns and instruments of warfare 
to fighting nations, I voted for that foreign 
policy of the President. 
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I was for the President’s foreign policy 
when I voted to give him power to declare 
danger zones on the oceans of the earth where 
a ship fiying the American flag should not go. 
I was for giving the President that power 
even if it was contrary to the time-honored 
American doctrine of freedom of the seas. 
The President thought, and I thought, if we 
kept our ships out of foreign war zones we 
would stay out of the war. As long as we 
followed that policy and kept our ships out of 
war zones we kept this country out of war. 

I was for the President’s foreign policy 
when this Nation was selling equipment of 
war to our debtor nations for cash only at the 
water’s edge. 

I was in favor of expending all sums that 
were necessary to prepare this country with 
every and all equipment of warfare to insure 
the safety of this Nation, but I was not in 
favor of underwriting the war expenditures 
of the other nations of the earth. Some- 
time peace will come to the people of Europe 
and Asia. If we were then a solvent nation 
we could become a great world power-by feed- 
ing the hungry and binding up the wounds 
of war in those countries, and work out a 
greater destiny for the people of the United 
States than we can possibly do at the end of 
the war when we will be worn out along 
with the rest of the peoples of the earth. 

I was for the President’s foreign policy 
when he pledged the fathers and mothers of 
this land on the eve of a great campaign that 
their sons would not be sent to fight in for- 
eign lands 

My oppcnentz also try to have you believe 
that I am to blame for war with Japan be- 
cause I voted against the building of battle- 
ships of 45,000 tons and against the fortifying 
of Guam. Guam is a small island not far 
from the continent of Asia It is out in the 
Pacific Ocean, more than 6,000 miles west from 
California’s Golden Gate. I didn’t think we 
had any business fortifying an island on 
another continent that far away from home. 
Tom Berry says had we had a couple of 45,000,- 
ton battleships and had Guam been fortified 
the Japs never would have attacked us and 
we would aave had no war. Tom evidently 
has never heard about Singapore, the greatest 
fortress on the face of the earth on which 


| England had spent more than $500,000,000. 


England sent two of its mightiest battle- 
ships—the yreatest that ever were built— 
the Prince of Wales and Repulse—over there 
to impress the Japs Both of these mighty 
ships now sleep forever in Davey Jones’ locker 
and the mighty fortress of Singapore is in 
the hands of the Japs. 


WE ALL GUESSED WRONG ON PEARL HARBOR 


Do you think if I had voted for building 
a couple of 45,000-ton battleships and the 
fortification of Guam that would have 
stopped our war with Japan? Had I known 
that, I would have gladly voted that expendi- 
ture in addition to voting enormous sums for 
building smaller ships, airplanes, and other 
fortifications for the defense of our country. 
Nobody ever dreamed of Pearl Harbor before 
it happened. It was a complete surprise to 
everyone. The President was as much sur- 
prised in that attack as was the humblest 
citizen of the land. No human being can 
guess to a certainty what is going to happen 
tomorrow. The men in charge of the de- 
fense of Pearl Harbor guessed wrong. The 
men who sponsored the limitation of our 
Navy and the destruction of some of our good 
battleships at the close of the World War 
guessed wrong. I guessed wrong when I 
made a speech on the Senate floor against 
building 45,009-ton battleships by guessing 
that the Japs would never attack us. The 
President guessed wrong when he wrote the 
Emperor of Japan that letter. Had the 
President guessed Pearl Harbor in advance, 
he probably never would have traded 50 of 
our warships to England. We would have 
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had those ships patrolling the Pacific Ocean 
and there might never have been any Pearl 
Harbor. It is human to err. 

Up to Pearl Harbor, both interventionists 
and isolationists claimed that they had the 
best method to keep us out of the war. The 
so-called isolationists were traveling a road 
which they contended would keep us out if 
we attended to our own business and let 
other nations run their own affairs. The in- 
terventionists were traveling a different road 
and contended that we had grown so great 
that we could no longer mind our own busi- 
ness but had to take a hand in the fight of 
other people. These two roads met and 
blended at Pearl Harbor and now interven- 
tionists and isolationists are traveling the 
same road in an all-out effort to win the war 
as quickly as possible and to win the peace 
that follows the war. 

What was the net result of the work of the 
tsolationists? Never were they ever able to 
muster enough strength to block a measure 
of the President’s prcgram—but they did stop 
the administration from making the hor- 
rible mistake of pushing us into this war 12 
or 18 months ago—precious months in which 
we had an orderly registration of our man- 
power, factories were put at the task of man- 
ufacturing implements of war, and diplomatic 
relations were cemented in this hemisphere 
for mutual defense. My happiest thought 
today is that maybe my efforts saved the 
lives of thousands of our boys who would 
have been slaughtered before our production 
could put proper equipment in their hands; 
the pitiful but heroic struggle on Bataan, if it 
tells us nothing else, surely must indelibly 
print on our minds how terrible it would 
have been to push this Nation into the Euro- 
pean struggle 18 months ago. 

SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT'S WAR PROGRAM 


Immediately after Pearl Harbor I wrote the 
President, pledging my every effort in an all- 
out support to him in winning the war as 
quickiy as possible. I intend to make good 
on. that pledge to the best of my ability and 
since Fearl Harbor have supported the Fresi- 
dent in all of his war requests and have voted 
for the spending of fabulous sums of money 
in such amounts as I never thought I would 
do. I hate to see the transition from the 
picture of peace to that of bloody war; to 
see countless lives and homes destroyed; to 
see the methed of making a livelihood wiped 
out; to see two of our greatest freedcoms— 
freedom from fear and freedom from want— 
destroyed during the war emergency; to con- 
template the enormous debt saddled upon 
the Nation for generations yet unborn to 
pay all because of the wastefulness of war. 
I hate war with every fiber of my being, and 
have hoped and prayed that my country 
might be spared that Armageddon. 

Immediately after Pear] Harbor, I supported 
the Fresident’s request for a declaration of 
war. I never thought that I would ever sup- 
pert a deciaration of war. It was the saddest 
vote I ever cast. It meant death to many of 
my fellow cititzens; it meant the wrecking 
of many homes; it meant long days and-per- 
haps years of mental anguish and suffering 
for fathers and mothers who had reared their 
sons for peace and not for war, but that vote 
had to be cast. It could not be avoided. 

When I became a Senator I took an oath 
to support the Constitution of the United 
States and when I voted for the declaration 
of war, I heiped make the President under 
the terms of the Constitution our Commander 
in Chief whose command all gocd citizens 
must obey until the war is won. Obedience 
to this command does not mean the sur- 
render of citizenship in the right to freedom 
of thought and the right to express those 
thoughts if they do not interfere with war 
activities. The best friends that the Presi- 
dent, as Commander, has are not his yes-yes 
men but are men who are not afraid to ex- 
press their thoughts in constructive sugges- 
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tions before final orders are given. All sug- 
gesticns merge in the final order of the 
Commander and after that there must be no 
controversy. 

The winning of the war is the sole issue 
now. Our way of life—our normal way of 
life—must be abandoned until that job is 
done. We will all have to make sacrifices. 
All the resources of the Nation—both men 
and property—must respond to the call. 
The true patriotic men in industry and men 
in labor will not quarrel for profits of war. 
The great majority of men investing their 
capital in industries and men who labor in 
those industries making supplies for. those 
who are at the battle front are. true patriots 
and make no demands for large profits or 
short hours, but there are a few profiteers 
and a few labor racketeers that are not good 
citizens. If I had my way the capitalist, 
who wants to become rich out of the profits 
of war, and the man who makes a living— 
not by work but by preventing the willing 
and honest laborer from doing a day’s work 
in the defense of his country—would be 
placed in the front trenches to stop the first 
bullets fired by the enemy. 


WHO CAN GET THE MOST VOTES IN THE FALL? 


I want to say to the Democratic voters in 
South Dakota in picking their nominee on 
the Democratic ticket for United States Sen- 
ator, two main things should guide them in 
making their selection, First, which of the 
candidates will serve you best. in Washing- 
ton, and second, which of the candidates 
can garner in the most votes in the fall. 
The reports that I get from all sections of the 
State plainly indicate that I can attract 
more votes to the Democratic ticket in the 
fall than can either Mr. Berry or Mr. Prchal. 

As to the question who will serve you best, 
that all depends upon what you want that 
service to be. Prchal says he will support 
the President. Tom says that if you send 
him to Washington he will do everything 
that the President asks him to do; so the 
issue between Tom and me is that he will 
always say “Yes” to the President while I 
will sometimes say “No.” Sometimes the 
President wants to do things that are detri- 
mental to the people of South Dakota, and 
in those things I am going to be for the peo- 
ple whom If represent. 

If I am elected to another term, I will do 
tl . best I can in rendering the best service 
that I know how. I will support the Presi- 
dent when I know he is right and will not 
hesitate to disagree with him when I think 
he is wrong. While we are at war I will con- 
tinue to wholeheartedly support the Presi- 
dent’s war program. I will vote for any and 
all proposals that will help win the war as 
quickly as possible. There is no other alter- 
native for any person except to aid the 
President in every way possible to gain a 
decisive victory. When we have defeated 
these enemies of ours, completely and de- 
cisively, so. that we can dictate the peace 
terms that will guarantee the future sover- 
eignty of this Nation, free from the dangers 
of invasion from any kind of a foreign foe, 
and assure our people of a permanent peace 
and guarantee the people of our lard free- 
dom under our flag, when our soldier boys 
have won that victory, I am in favor of call- 
ing them home and terminating the war. 


WIN THE WAR AND WRITE A LASTING PEACE 


Our people have no love for conquest and 
do not desire to force our mode of life upon 
any people by the bayonet. Our people will 
fight to the death to guarantee our liberties 
here and to safeguard the perpetuity of this 
Republic. When that is done, we have noth- 
ing else to fight for. Our people offer up 
nightly prayers that a victory will soon bring 
peace to our country and bring back to us 
our soldier boys from foreign lands to help 
here in the shaping of cur destiny and peace. 


Al1371 
Debt and Taxes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 13 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial appearing in yester- 
day’s New York Times entitled “Debt and 
Taxes.” I make this request. because it 
seems to me‘this editorial has a signifi- 
cance to all who have responsibility in 
connection with our tax program, and 
especially to those who are concerned 
over the present situation and the scme- 
what dark prospects of the small busi- 
ness enterprises of our country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEBT AND TAXES 


Testifying before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, W. P. Hobby, former Governor 
of Texas and publisher of the Houston Post, 
urged the inclusion in the new tax bill of 
some provision that would permit businesses 
and individuals to maintain payments on 
their honest debts. This is a very important 
point that has received tco little attention in 
the discussions of wartime taxes. 

Thousands of business enterprises, espe- 
cially small enterprises, have debts which 
were contracted for the purpose of starting, 
expanding, or improving their businesses. 
These debts were made at a time when the 
huge wartime increase in taxes was not fore- 
seen and when it appeared prudent to as- 
sume that taxes would not. take more than 
about 20 percent of net earnings, leaving a 
margin for debt reduction. The situation 
that now confronts such businessmen was 
illustrated by the 5-year trend of taxes cited 
by Governor Hobby in the case of his own 
publishing business. The income tax took 
15 percent of net earnings in 1937, 19 percent 
in 1938 and 1939, 25 percent in 1940, and 
45-percent in 1941. Under the. Treasury’s 
proposals for 1942 it will take 65 to 70 per- 
cent, which would make it impossible to 
meet debt payments. 

This is a condition that applies particu- 
larly to enterprises which are not enjoying 
wertime contracts but which, on the con- 
trary, are endeavoring to carry on in the face’ 
of curtailments imposed upon them by the 
war. The prospect that faces businesses of 
this type is not one of having to turn back 
to the Government a large proportion of in- 
creased profits; it is one of facing taxes which 
will take so large a part of earnings that they 
will have nothing left to apply cn their 
legitimate debts and may face the alternatives 
of foreclosure, liquidation, or bankruptcy. 

Governor Hobby proposed that to meet 
this situation businesses not en!/oying war 
contracts be permitted a credit for amortiza- 
tion of debt equal to 5 percent annually of 
the total debt. Such a course would, in the 
long run, benefit the Treasury; for it would 
help to keep alive for payment of future taxes 
businesses that might otherwise be driven to 
the wall. But there is another good r:ascn 
why taxes shculd be framed to allow for debt 
repayment. The primary purpose of war- 
time taxes must be to guard against inflation. 
One of the most effective contributions that 
can be made to this result is the reduction 
of private debt to the largest extent possible 
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in this period when the national debt is soar- 
ing. At present the tax laws work to en- 
courage debt and to discourage and hinder 
its repayme *. Interest on indebtedness may 
be deducted from taxable income, but no de- 
duction is allowed for payment of principal, 
and taxes take precedence over debts. In the 
case of both individuals and businesses a 
sound wartime tax program might well go 
beyond a mere provision to permit the repay- 
ment of debt and provide an incentive for 
debt reduction. 


The Post Chaise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following column of 
Albert Eisele, which appeared in the Blue 
Earth Post, Blue Earth, Minn., on March 
5, 1942. 

Albert Eisele and his wife, Susan Eisele, 
are farmers; and they have a column of 
comments and observations which ap- 
pear in 26 outstanding newspapers of 
Minnesota and Iowa. Mrs. Eisele in 1936 
was chosen as the Nation’s best country 
columnist. The following is an example 
of Mr. Eisele’s gift as a writer and com- 
mentator: 

THE POST CHAISE 


(Albert Eisele) 


The life or death struggle for Java begins 
as we write this. Java is being defended by 
some thousands of white troops; the exact 
number is unknown. A Dutch general ex- 
horted these white troops to fight like all 
get-out, and no doub* they will. But it is 
tragic that the Dutch cannot likewise exhort 
the 40,000,000 natives. If these 40,000,000 
natives fought, the Japanese invaders wouid 
be driven into the sea. 

In the Malay Peninsula, the natives helped 
rather than hindered the invaders. What 
the native: of Java will do remains to be 
seen, but one suspects that to many of them 
the invasion of the Japanese will come as a 
long-awaited vengeance for the many injus- 
tices and exploitations which the yellow and 
brown peoples of the Far East have suffered 
- at the hands of white empire-builders. The 
people of Java are a yellow-brown people. 
In the great conflict between the yellow and 
the white race, they stand with the yellow. 
The white man today is taking a terribie 
beating in the Far East. It is a beating that 
is being absorbed by the Germans and the 
Italians as well as the Allies. If Java is con- 
quered, Japan will no longer be a have-not 
nation. Japan will then have the resources, 
together with the cheap labor of the con- 
quered areas and the mad determination to 
hang onto its stolen treasures, to wage a long 
and formidatle war. They will get to India 
before Hitler does, or if Hitler is there they 
will chase him out. The foolish whites may 
of sheer necessity have to stop tearing each 
other to pieces. If they don’t, the whites 
may have to take orders from the yellows 
with the same finality that that British com- 
mander at Singapore took orders from the 
Japanese commander 


Sometimes we wonder about the skylark. 
Getting ready for spring work, we have just 
been reading Shelley’s poem on this subject. 
We understand there are no real skylarks 
hereabouts, nor any in America. We have 
the meadowlark, given only to short solo 
work, while the real skylark, we are told, is 
noted for its sustained song. 

Perhaps if we were familiar with the sky- 
lark’s song we might not regard Shelley’s 
poem as too lengthy. The 21 verses of his 
famous poem seem just a bit on the overdose 
order. The two opening verses are, of course, 
essential and beautiful: 


Hail, to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert, 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher siill and higher 

From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of fire; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 


Than that, no more pure or genuine poetry 
was ever written. But the perfection 
achieved in these two opening stanzas is too 
high to be sustained. The skylark must sus- 
tain its song, but the poet cannot. For four 
stanzas Shelley fails, then strikes gold again 
in the seventh: 


What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee? 

From rainbow clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see 

As from thy presence showers a rain of 
melody. 


For four more stanzas the poet lapses again, 
in the first “like a poet hidden,” in the second 
“like a high-born maiden,” in the third “like 
a glow-worm golden,” and in the fourth “like 
a rose embowered.” Then follows a stanza 
beginning “Sound of vernal showers on the 
twinkling grass.” That makes us shiver, We 
can just feel those vernal showers; we have 
felt them too often while coming home from 
the field behind four horses, both man and 
beasts drenched to the skin. Or we have felt 
the same way at husking time, when a slow 
vernal shower fell as we husked, and grad- 
ually soaked us through and through. 

Now, let us go on to the thirteenth stanza 
of Shelley’s poem: 


Teach us, Sprite or Bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine: 

I have never heard 

Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 


We skip four more stanzas until we come 
to the eighteenth: 


We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought. 


And then skip two more till to the final 
stanza: 


Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow 

The world should listen then—as I am listen- 
ing now. 


What we would do here is blue-pencil 


| Shelley’s poem for 21 verses down to 6. The 


poem needs to be streamlined, at least for 
Americans. Americans who read the poem 
think in terms of the meadowlark, a short, 
sweet singer. The meadowlark sings six 
stanzas and then flies on to another fence- 
post. Until we know the skylark, we shall al- 
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Ways insist that Shelley’s poem is over- 
stuffed. 

On the contrary, Shelley’s beautiful Ode 
to the West Wind isn’t at all too long. A 
wind somehow blows forever; a lark sings only 
for a fleeting moment. 

Mr. Oscar R. Ewing, New York Democrat, 
Suggests that Minnesota voters adopt. a 
simple test when they go to the polls. This 
simple test is nothing more than the pre- 
Pearl Harbor voting record of the candidate. 
The candidate or officeholder who, prior to 
Pearl Harbor, voted against such issues as 
fortifying Guam, conscription, or against any 
such measures since deemed necessary to 
global warfare, is to be purged forthwith. 
We thought that unity began at Pearl Har- 
bor. Is that bitter interventionist-isolation- 
ist fight to be dragged back into the arena? 
As Shakespeare would say, By what lament- 
able chance was this eastern democrat per- 
mitted to come to Minnesota with his de- 
plorable advice? 

But the Democrats are not alone in their 
miserable playing of politics. A Republican 
Congressman made an attack on the circum- 
stance of one of the Roosevelt boys, in the 
service, being given a month’s furlough fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. Any- 
one should be entitled to a month's rest fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. One is 
almost appalled at the sight of politics at 
such a low level. 

This war will never be won by raking up 
the old sores of the interventionist-isolation- 
ist battle. The war situation today is such 
that the best efforts of a unified country are 
needed to win out. Let us remember that 
neither the interventionists nor the isola- 
tionists had a monopoly on brains or in- 
sight. Each side was right in some things 
and wrong in others. Lindbergh, for example, 
charged that America was unprepared for 
war. He was assailed as a defeatist. Then 
we got into the war; we lost the opening 
round and from all four corners of America 
came the agreement that we were “shock- 
ingly unprepared,” as one columnist puts it. 

Or take the case of India. In those pre- 
Pearl Harbor days, when the words “democ- 
racy,” “freedom,” and “liberty” were so much 
in the air, the isolationists again and again 
brought up the case of India. They wanted 
to know why India couldn't enjoy some of 
that “liberty” and “freedom.” This question 
was calmly ignored. b 

And yet now, when the gleam of Japanese 
bayonets is in the distance, the question of 
self-government for India is brought up and 
hailed as one of the “great developments of 
our time.” Alas, this great development may 
come too late. On this Indian question the 
isolationists were right. As we have said, 
there were mistakes in both camps, and the 
whole pre-Pearl Harbor period should be for- 
gotten. Pearl Harbor must be the starting 
point for the entire Nation. Otherwise we 
invite disaster. 

Someone proposes national lotteries as a 
means of raising war funds. The greatest 
gambler of all being Hitler, it may be neces- 
sary to fight poison with poison. None of 
those poison peddlers, however. 

Gossiping and rumor mongering are not 
desirable during war. They are not desirable 
during peace, either. 

We are not very enthusiastic over the pres- 
ent rumpus being stirred up on Congress by 
the so-called farm bloc. This is no time to 
be bickering over higher farm prices. The 
farmer is getting 12 cents for his hogs and 
$2 for his soybeans—in heaven’s name what 
more does he want? In the meantime he 
cusses the industrial workers and the labor 
unions for fear they will make a bigger haul 
than he, while the Vultee Aircraft Co. makes 
profits of 800 percent over the previous year. 
This country may be frightened, but the 
enemy hasn’t as yet frightened the profit 
motive out of any of us. 








A Time When Men Grow Tall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend tay re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by a former Member of 
this House, Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill: 


The famous words, “the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” were written in “times that tried men’s 
souls.” We are going to live through other 
days that will winnow out the sunshine 
patriots. Will this testing time break our 
morale, and, in so doing, destroy our faith 
in free institutions as something not worth 
the candle? 

That will depend, in part, upon our yard- 
stick of happiness. Victories may be won 
for despotism by men driven by whips. But 
freedom will be fought for only by those 
who are either happy in the fact, or in its 
pursuit. 

We have developed a false meaning of 
happiness. We have come to think of it as 
eas2, not struggle; hot water and scented 
soap, rather than the “arduous greatness of 
things done.” 

But let me ask this question. Do we think 
of Lincoln, Washington, and Jefferson as 
unhappy men? No;Idonot think so. They 
are the men we would wish our children to 
know we were, Valley Forge and all. 

We think of the days in which they lived 
as “the times when men grew tall.” They 
aid grow tall. “There were giants on the 
earth in those days, mighty men which were 
of old, men of renown.” They grew tall and 
became giants for one reason only. They 
met and did not flinch from the challenge 
of their times. It could not be said of them 
with a sneer, “Hang yourself, brave Crillon, 
we fought at Arques and you were not there.” 
Who was unhappy then—those who fought 
or those who hid from the fighting? 

Washington is dead. Lincoln is in his grave. 
And Jefferson sleeps on his little hill. 


“He is dead, who was the lighthouse of 
courageous men, 
Who was for the brave 
As a fire lighted upon the mountain.” 


Those words were written by the Arabs 
7 centuries ago. But they were not written 
about unhappy men. They were written 
about those universal men of every race and 
of every age who in the midst of anxiety 
and clashing arms have been supremely 
heppy. 

Have we grown fat in freedom? Has the 
iron gone out of cur blood? Once we dedi- 
cated upon this new continent a house in 
which we thought free men might forever 
dwell. We hoped that for all time some 
peasant living in a far-off land might stand 
up straighter because of us. And we were 
happy in that hope. 

But in these latter days a materialistic 
philosophy has corroded our souls. Some 
have pursued happiness by making this the 
most crime-ridden nation in the world. 
Hitler has his gangsters and racketeers. So 
have we. The ccurage and the will to 
make marriage a success has burned lcw. 
Divorce is a national scandal. We have spent 
money like drunken sailors. We are remiss 
in the responsibilities of American citizcn- 
ship. Half of those qualified do not vote. 
We have worshipped the fleshpots too much 
and too long. 


And are we happy as a result? I am sure 
we are not. I see women in America’s 
swankiest hotels, their fingers heavy with 
diamonds. But there is no happiness in their 
faces. They are bored with existence. 

There is a marvelous statue of “The Pio- 
neer Woman” striding into the future with 
her young lad hand in hand. An inner light 
shines from her eyes like a hidden lantern. 
She is happy. I think Daniel Boone was hap- 
pier than many men today. And Nancy 
Hanks must have had supremely happy mo- 
ments as she saw her husband's ax widening 
the pool of sunlight in the forest, and her 
cabin taking shape in the wilderness. And 
when on a bearskin rug with no doctor or 
nurse to help her, she bore a son of un- 
dreamed greatness—she was happy then— 
happier than the childless divorcee of today, 
decked in soft raiment. Even at Appomatox 
Iam certain General Lee was sustained by a 
soldier’s. pride. 

There is nothing wrong in the pursuit of 
happiness. The wrong comes in a false sense 
of the values of the things sought. 

Years ago I was struck with Sir Gilbert 
Murray’s belief that the Egyptian child of 
4,000 years ago was as happy with her baked- 
clay doll as any mcdern child with a doll 
that cries and eyes that close and every pretty 
dress. For the Egyptian child’s doll did all 
these things in the secret recess of a little 
girl’s heart where is all that reaily counts for 
happiness. 

If the automobile of 20 years ago had ex- 
hausted man’s invention, we would all be 
happy today driving that kind of car. So we 
do put too much value on material things— 
too little on things of the spirit. 

So far as men can see, we are at the thresh- 
old of perhaps the most difficult period we 
have known since Washington’s time. We 
are at war. Death will enter many homes. 
We will have to deal with unheard-of debt, 
taxes, depression, unemployment, and prob- 
ably a lower standard of iiving for years to 
come. Shall we, like petulant children, weep 
because of necessary sacrifice, and throw our 
toys upon the ground? Ur shall we, like those 
who lived in “times when men grew tall” 
pursue happiness by conquering our fate? 

These, too, are times when men grow tall. 
And only the brave can be happy. 

Because this is so, I can still wish you a 
happy New Year. 





Red Tape, Waste, and Inefficiency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
some time ego the attention of the House 
was called to the destruction of materials 
and equipment in civilian conservation 
camps. Government officials denied that 
the statements were correct but atten- 
tion has been centered on the fact that 
there are in various abandoned C. C. C. 
camps a lot of equipment and materials 
which should be made available as a part 
of our national defense program. In the 
district I represent, we have the Chip- 
pewa and Superior National Forests. 

Several C. C. C. camps in this area 
have been abandoned. Equipment is 
stored in those camps which would be 
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very valuable during the summer season 
in connection with fire hazards encoun- 
tered by State and national forest officials. 

For some time I have been working on 
the problem of having this equipment 
made available to the United States For- 
est Service for use this summer in fighting 
forest fires. 

I have encountered more red tape than 
there are spools of thread in a suit-manu- 
facturing establishment. 

I call attention to the fact that Public 
Law No. 371, approved December 23, 1941, 
authorized the Director of the Budget to 
transfer such surplus equipment to any 
department, establishment, or other 
agency of the Government. On March 
18, 1942, the Director of the Budget di- 
rected that all surplus C. C. C. equipment 
be transferred to the War Department 
with instructions to make this equipment 
available to other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment for use on projects which the 
War Department believe to be of military 
importance and efficiency. Further in- 
vestigation has revealed to me the fact 
that the United States Forest Service had 
some time prior to the order of the Di- 
rector of the Budget requested the trans- 
fer of equipment to the Forest Service for 
the purpose of fire suppression, mainte- 
nance of roads and trails in forest areas. 
A similar request has now been made to 
the War Department. 

All of this indicates that a rather 
simple problem has now become a rather 
complicated one. 

What we need is some action, and there 
is no reason why all of this material in 
C. C. C. camps should be permitted to 
deteriorate or be left in the category of 
nonuse. 

Timber may become essential in war 
efforts, and I call to the attention of the 
House at this tirne this very serious prob- 
lem. 

I have taken this matter up with the 
War Department, and I believe that those 
of us who live in areas where C. C. C. 
camps have been abandoned should ask 
for a very early consideration and deci- 
sion. Wedonot want Government prop- 
erty wasted and we do want it used in the 
interests of the American people. 





Address of Hon. J. M. Elizalde 


EXTENSION O7 REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
the Honorable J. M. Exizaupre, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines to the 
United States, before the annual lunch- 
eon of the Amen Corner Club, Pitts- 
burgh, on April 11, 1942: 

Members of the Amen-Corner and guests, 
when my good friend, Mr. Gregg L. Neel, con- 
veyed your kind invitation to speak at your 
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annual luncheon today, I asked him who 
would be present. He said, most of the 
prominent businessmen of Pittsburgh. I was 
delighted. 

Perhaps I shouldn't admit it; perhaps I 
have been too long in politics; but I am 
originally and fundamentally a businessman 
myself. So when Mr Neel assured me that 
I would find a high percentage of people with 
whom I have a common background, I said, 
“For God's sake, take me there.” 

All of us today are vitally interested in the 
problems of the Pacific. I need no excuse to 
talk about them. None of you here today is 
exempt from the practical effects of Japan’s 
aggression. 

Some of you have lost markets; others feel 
the lack of the raw materials that we have 
produced in the southwestern Pacific. 

This war has been brought home to you, in 
an amazingly short time, in a more direct 
and personal manner than any previous war 
in American history. And that is due, to a 
large extent, to the sudden cutting off of the 
supply of the products of our part of the 
world. 

Of course, this war transcends all consid- 
erations of personal loss or inconvenience. 
Its issues cut broad and deep into the very 
meaning of civilization itself. 

I shall try as best I can to confine myself 
to the phases of the war I know best—the 
functions of the Philippines and our place in 
it. The new concepts of human relations, of 
trade and commerce, which must come out of 
it all, to justify the enormous sacrifice 
demanded 

Let me say at the outset, gentlemen, that 
I have never been more confident of the 
future than I am today, despite the black 
news from the fighting front. Filipinos will 
carry on the fight from every doorstep and 
from behind every tree until the armies of 
the United States and her Allies return to 
blast the Japanese from our islands. 

Though in a darkened hour, our cause was 
never brighter. The ideals and purposes 
which inspired those American and Filipino 
soldiers to put up that never-to-be-forgotten 
stand on Bataan Peninsula will certainly pre- 
vail in the end. 

First, I think you will be interested in a 
brief sketch of Philippine economy as it was 
just before the outbreak of war. 

Primarily, of course, we are an agricultural 
nation. Our greatest sources of wealth in 
1940 were rice, sugar, coconut products, 
manila hemp, and tobacco, in that order. 
We exported about $90,000,000 worth of these 
to the United States alone. 

For your part, you enjoyed an excellent 
market in the Philippines. Under normal 
conditions we were your fifth best customers. 
We have used many millions of dollars worth 
of such typical Pennsylvania products as cor- 
rugated-iron roofing, electrical equipment, 
stationary engines, petroleum products, and 
structural steel. 

Trade between the Philippines and the 
United States was remarkably well balanced, 
largely because our economies were supple- 
mentary. 

We produced 15 percent of your sugar, and 
practically all of your imported coconut oil. 
You supplied us with most of our cotton 
textiles, our automobiles, our meat, and 
manufactured goods. This exchange was 
made easier by the fact that the Philippines 
and the United States enjoyed free trade 
with each other 

When the Philippine Independence Act was 
passed in 1934, this mutually advantageous 
situation neared its end. We could not ex- 
pect free trade with independence and we 
made our plans accordingly 

I think you will agree that giving a na- 
tion 10 years in which to readjust its 
economy is about like giving a man 2 days 
to find a new job. It is pretty difficult 
under the best of conditions, and just about 
hopeless the way the world has been going 
since 1934. 


Of course, our trade with the United States 
continued to be the very life-blood of our 
economy. In 1940, 92 percent of our exports 
went to the United States, and we obtained 
about 70 percent of our imports from this 
country. 

While trade was thus flourishing, storm 
clouds were gathering which were soon to 
blast all trade out of its normal channels in 
the southwestern Pacific. Japan was arming 
for the grand march. 

Her Chinese adventure, which so many 
people thought had exhausted her, made her 
only the more determined to drive out and 
exterminate those nations which blocked 
her path to complete domination of the 
Pacific. 

Most Americans failed to grasp the sie- 
nificance of the unrest in the Pacific. 
Chiefly, they failed to see how it would affect 
them. Some theorists were inclined to fall 
for the sly Japanese propaganda of “Asia 
for the Asiatics.” 

“After all, what difference does it make to 
us?” some of -them would say. Some Fili- 
pinos, who were much closer to the source 
of danger, also had the same doubts. 

We all know now what difference it makes. 

The wise leaders of my country did take 
some precautions against the storms of the 
future, and have been repaid for their wis- 
dom a thousandfold. 

President Quezon induced his old friend, 
General MacArthur, to come to the Philip- 
pines, to serve as his adviser on national 
defense, and to prepare for the day when 
the Philippines would assume the responsi- 
bilities of defending its own independence. 
As yu all know, the great storm broke before 


‘that day came. 


But, in the imterval, General MacArthur 
had given military training to some 150,000 
Pilipino citizens. They, as well as MacArthur 


himself, were thus ready and waiting in the 


center of the storm when history took its 
ferocious turn last year 

I think I can say now without fear of con- 
tradiction that, had the United Nations sur- 
rendered the area of the southwestern Pacific 
to Japan as a measure of appeasement, Amer- 
ica’s economy would have received a serious— 
perhaps even a fatal blow, as it is being shown 
today. 

Certainty America’s influence for the 
maintenance of freedom and democracy in 
the world would have disappeared. Further- 
more, the United States would have sur- 
rendered to an aggressive and ambitious 
enemy the very tools for its own eventual 
defeat 

By America’s refusal to appease, Japan was 
forced to show its hand prematurely and to 
strike at once Despite the treacherous 
action and timing of the actual attack on 
Hawaii and the Philippines, Japan’s over-all 
timetable was upset I am sure. 

But today we see in all its sudden reality 
what the loss of the southwestern Pacific 
means to the world. 

Few Americans, not even you businessmen 
who should have known better, realized be- 
fore the war the importance of that area. 
You did not even realize the importance and 
economic advantages to the United States of 
ready access to Philippine products. 

Take only one of our products, manila 
hemp. Here is a commodity which is essen- 
tial to the navies, the merchant marines, and 
the industries of the world. 

It is, as you know, the material from which 
manila rope is made. The Philippines have 
a world monopoly on hemp, a world monop- 
oly right under the American flag. Yet that 
fact was never generally appreciated. 

It is appreciated today by American ship- 
builders, who need that hemp to equip the 
new ships they are building for the American 
Navy and the American merchant marine. 
But today they are completely cut off from 
that supply. 

There are, of course, other commodities 
whose loss you now feel ever so keenly. 
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Malayan rubber and tin, for example, and 
quinine and kapok, tapioca, coconut oil, and 
innumerable other tropical products that you 
have for years imported from the southwest- 
ern Pacific. 

Until today, few Americans have stopped 
to think what a difference it would make if 
these products were withheld from here. 
Today you know. 

, of course, the United Na- 
tions today not only have lost those products 
for themselves, but those valuable resources 
have been made available to the enemy in 
large quantities. 

However, merely knowing this fact does not 
solve anything. Mere determination to wrest 
control of these products from the Japanese 
will not solve all our difficulties. 

The problem of the future is much larger 
than that. 

Is the main object of this world struggle 
merely to recapture for ourselves this great 
material wealth? 

Will we be satisfied merely to reestablish 
the steamship lines and air services that carry 
the fabulous riches of the Indies to these 
shores? Will that solve anything? 

Of course, the answer is “No,” for a great 
variety of reasons. 

From a practical viewpoint, reorganization 
of the status quo in the Pacific will merely 
set the stage for a repetition at some later 
date of the tragedy now in progress. Some 
future ambitious military power is certain to 
repeat Japan's attempt to get a stranglehold 
on these strategic riches 

No; it seems logically simple and simply 
logical that you must shoulder and share the 
responsibility for raising the lands of the 
southwestern Pacific above their traditional 
role of a mere prize for the passing pirate. 
There must be a positive readjustment so 
that their resources will benefit all the world 
and themselves, too But I will return to 
this subject in a moment. 

There is another fundamental factor in 
this war to which we pay lip service, but do 
not often examine. That is the fundamental 
question, What are we all fighting for? 

I am sure that all the logic of economics 
or the demand for raw materials could not 
make us engage in this blood bath, were there 
not something else, something more impor- 
tant, involved 

The sacrifices being made in this war, and 
which are inevitably bound to increase, are 
too great; the suffering of all the peoples in- 
volved is too terrible; and saddest of all, the 
deaths of our loved ones is too tragic for this 
war to be a matter of material considerations 
alone 

There are spiritual values, too, which we 
cannot forget or ignore. 

Businessmen are sometimes inclined to 
overlook the importance of these walues, be- 
cause they cannot be written down on 4a 
balance sheet. They are beyond ledgers and 
cash books. We businessmen are so often 
preoccupied with our trade, with our peculiar 
problems, that we forget some simple truths. 

It is a simple truth, for instance, that 
right-minded men of all nations, regardless 
of their business or economic interests, must 
hold firmly together, sometimes sacrificing 
narrow personal interests for the greater good 
of all. 

It is a truth that we must aim our busi- 
ness, not alone at personal welfare, nor even 
alone at national welfare, but also now at 
the supreme welfare of the whole world which 
today we realize is so closely bound together 
that Pittsburgh is jolted by events in Bataan, 
Borneo, and Burma. 

But, as businessmen, we are really much 
better equipped than laymen to understand 
and help solve some of the great problems 
of this war. And that brings me back to the 
southwestern Pacific. 

In this distant portion of Asia we are deal- 
ing not alone with commodities, but with 


people. 
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The people that grow the rubber, the men 
that strip the hemp, the men who mine the 
tin—these are all people who feel and breathe 
and worship just as you andIdo. They, too, 
must have the right to live in prosperity and 
justice. 

Out of this war must come a system where- 
by these people can share with victor and 
vanquished the privileges and values which 
we are today fighting to preserve. 

I submit that we should devise now some 
practical formula to that end and offer it to 
the people of Asia at once. By doing so, you 
may yet enlist the strength of their billions 
in our cause and in our fight. 

They can comprise a mighty bulwark 
against Japan. They can mean the difference 
between defeat and victory. 

Working out such a system will be no sim- 
ple matter. We have few precedents in his- 
tory to help us. But, unless we can learn to 
make the raw materials of the world acces- 
sible to all nations, without prejudice to the 
common people who produce them, I fear 
that this war will have been fought in vain. 

Trade must somehow be kept out of selfish 
politics. It must be open to all, on a basis 
of generosity and equal opportunity. 

That is a thought for the future. Let us 
return for a moment to the stern realities of 
the present. 

We are all engaged in a war of unprece- 
dented fierceness—a war for the very survival 
of democracy. Unless we fight it with the 
very last ounce of our energy and determina- 
tion, we are all doomed to slavery. 

The danger that confronts us all is very 
real. One country after another has been 
overrun by the Axis—mostly peace-loving 
countries that had no quarrel with their 
neighbors. 

The threat of invasion in the Pacific today 
extends to Australia, which we once thought 
was at the end of the earth. Let me tell you 
with all the earnestness of my heart that the 
same thing can happen to the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere. 

America must be fully awake to the danger 
that confronts it. The rest of the civilized 
world depends on you. 

It is your generous appraisal of the pres- 
ent and future problems involved in this 
titanic struggle that will surely win the war, 
and, more important still, win the peace, for 
the benefit of all the world and for the 
eternal glory of this generation of men. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, here are two expressions of the 
point of view of two American labor or- 
ganizations which, particularly at this 
time, ought to be read carefully by every 
Member of Congress. I submit them 
without comment because their construc- 
tive and patriotic spirit speaks for itself: 
[Reprinted from March issue of the Official 

Publication of the Bricklayers, Masons, and 

Plasterers’ International Union of America] 

LET’S STRIP AND FIGHT 

The Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ In- 
ternational Union was antiwar. 

It loved the ways, the comforts, and the 
spiritual and material joys of peace. It 
hoped for its continuance indefinitely. 


It is, however, and always has been, a prac- 
tical organization. It was built by and grew 
great under the guidance of practical men 
ever ready to face facts. 

Hoping for peace, but facing facts, in the 
St. Louis convention, held in September 1940, 
we pledged ourselves to 100-percent support 
of the war we feared we would soon be in, 
and, as practical men, made provision for the 
protection of those of our brethren who would 
be called to bear arms in that war. 

Since then with all our might and all our 
main we have urged that the men so called 
be properly trained and armed, and again as 
practical men backed our words by doing all 
in our power to provide proper camps, the 
needed factories, and housing necessary for 
workers in those factories, banned strikes and 
stoppages and, at no expense to the Govern- 
ment, thousands of our members traveled 
hundreds of miles from their homes to places 
where they were needed. 

Of that record we are proud. But we cannot 
stand on that record. We have done well. 
We have not done enough. It is no time to 
coast. 

Again, as practical men we realize that we 
are in the early stages of that dreaded war, 
with our country at the fork in the roads— 
one fork leading to disaster too terrible to 
contemplate, the other to a continuance of 
our democratic institutions. 

That means more than words. It means 
more than wishful thinking. It means more 
than standing at attention when the national 
anthem is played or the flag goes by. It means 
more than buying Defense stamps and bonds, 
of which we have purchased all the law per- 
mits, and will purchase more. It means work, 
work, and more work. It means doing with- 
out not only luxuries but things we have 
come to consider necessities. 

Above all, it means doing without strikes 
for any cause, leaving the adjustment of 
grievances to machinery provided for that 
purpose, and risk some minor set-backs. They 
won’t matter. We've had them before. 

That means that the man who strikes, 
strikes himself out of the organization. We 
have no room and less desire for the company 
of the man who strikes on defense work when 
the Nation is literally and actually fighting 
for its existence as a free state. 

Nor have we room for any man who seeks 
exemption from service because he is an offi- 
cer and because of that fact is indispensable. 

Whatever may be the condition in other 
un.vns and in Hollywood, there are no in- 
dispensables in the Bricklayers, Masons, and 
Plasterers’ International Union. 

We must do without many things that the 
men now in the field, on the sea, and in the 
air, and the millions who will join them, 
may have. We must waive some rights, in- 
cluding that of playing politics. 

Whether we are Democrats or Republicans, 
regardless of our personal likes or dislikes, we 
must as one man stand behind the President 
in his efforts to win the war and insofar as 
we can lighten his immeasurably heavy bur- 
den. 

No snap in times of peace, his job today 
is the hardest job in the world. Regard- 
less of what others may do, we must not 
add to his burdens by sniping at him, or 
by carping critic'sm. 

In a word, in the greatest peril this coun- 
try has ever known, we must be Americans, 
first, last, and all the time. 

God save America. 


INTERNATIONAL MOLDERS 
AND FOUNDRY WORKERS 
UNION OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Cincinnati, April 6, 1942, 
Dear Sir: I am writing this letter to all of 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, also to the Members of the United 
States Senate. My purpose in writing this to 
you is to protest and ask your support to 
defeat the bills introduced by Congressmen 
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Smiru, of Virginia; Boren, of Oklahoma; and 
WICKERSHAM, also of Oklahoma. These bills 
are aimed at labor and aim to destroy the 
present laws which protect labor. 

I am the international president of one of 
the oldest unions in North America. The 
molders’ union was organized in 1859 and 
later changed its jurisdiction and name to 
include all foundry workers. We have local 
unions in every city and town of any size 
throughout the entire United States and 
Canada, with a membership of around 100,000 
members. Our members are employed in 
making castings in every kind of metals 
which are used in ships, planes, tanks, bombs, 
shells, hand grenades, and very important 
castings for the machine-tool industry. So 
you will realize the very important role we 
are playing to win this war—-which we will 
win. 

We have reached agreements with groups 
of foundrymen for the year 1942, all of which 
are satisfactory. One of them is with a 
group where we have had a continuous agree- 
ment for 51 years. The oldest continuous 
agreement in the world. I ask you what are 
to become of these sacred agreements? Are 
they to be set aside as just a scrap cf paper 
(the Hitler method), or are we going to be 
able, as in the past, to reach these agreements 
in the American way, by sitting around at 
the table and talking man to man, and as 
real partners in the industry? Much is said 
about shortage of mechanics. Our records 
show we still have unemployment and in the 
near future it will increase, as nonessential 
work now being made in foundries will soon 
throw out several thousand of our members. 
They will have to travel and move their 
homes to the places where they are most 
needed. We, as Americans, are willing to 
make this sacrifice and others if necessary, 
but we must also consider to some extent the 
morale of the worker, who has just recovered 
from one of the worst depressions ever known, 
and many of them are still in debt. Regard- 
less of this, labor is meeting the great job we 
have before us even to the extent, if neces- 
sary, to work Sundays and holidays, for time 
and one-half instead of double time. 

Much is said of high fees to join a union. 
This old union has one fee only which is $5 
for the mechanic and $3 for the helper. This 
applies all over the United States and Can- 
ada, and no local union is allowed to charge 
more than these fees. 

As to strikes, there are none. Our organi- 
zation has gone on record that where any 
grievance exists it must go before the War 
Labor Board. 

Much is said about salaries of officers of 
labor organizations. I am the highest paid 
officer of our union, with a salary of $5,287.50 
per year, with $7.20 per day hotel expenses 
only when out on the road. 

We also have our secretary send out a 
quarterly statement of all receipts and ex- 
penses of our entire organization to all of 
our local unions. Our accounts are audited 
every month by a certified public accountant. 
Would you want a union to conduct its affairs 
more soundly than this? For the benefit of 
our members we pay a sick and also a death 
benefit. 

So in the name of our members in your 
district I, on their behalf, ask you not to 
interfere with the present labor laws which 
many of you voted for. We will win this war 
without any changes in any law affecting 
labor. We will stand behind our great lead- 
er, President Roosevelt, and if he calls upon 
us we will make further sacrifices if necessary 
to win the war. So I appeal to you to vote 
against the bills now before Congress which 
would affect the morale of the American 
workers which is not considered by those 
sponsoring these bills. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry STEVENSON, 
President. 
N. D. Sairn, 
Secretary. 
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Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the very interest- 
ing article by Col. J. E. Myers, retired, 
which appears in the recent issue of the 
American Defense magazine, published 
in Washington, D. C.: 


ONE MAN’S OPINION 


(By Col. J. E. Myers, retired, U. S. Army; 
president, Aviation Defense Association) 


The first principle of this war is to attack 
the weakest flank of the enemy, which is 
Japan, and since this war must first be 
fought in the Pacific, our slogan should be 
“On to Tokyo.” In fact, we should be bomb- 
ing Tokyo now. 

If the Japs can hop from island to island 
for a distance of some 3,500 miles or more, 
then surely we should be able to hop over 
the Bering Strait from the southmost tip 
of the Aleutian Islands, which is less than 
700 miles from northern Japan and within 
easy round-trip bombing range from Tokyo. 

Such an occupation of Japan must neces- 
sarily be accompanied by superior air power 
because air superiority means victory on 
land and sea, which is the principle this 
association has set forth in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp and in radio addresses for the 
past 4 years. 

I quote from our letter to Members of 
Congress dated January 20, 1942, as follows: 
“Save billions of dollars and millions of 
lives. God has provided us with our Aleu- 
tian Islands, which, grasped in the raised 
hand of Alaska, stands upheld and ready to 
strike at the very heart of Japan. The point 
of this dagger lies close to the trembling 
heart of Japan, and it is the fear of the 
Japanese war lords, because it is the most 
direct route and lies fully within long-dis- 
tance bombing range of Tokyo. It is the 
most direct and shortest route to the Orient 
and to victory, because our land-based air- 
planes can offer full protection to our fleets 
and transports. 

“Dutch Harbor offers a good starting point 
to occupy the chair of islands leading direct 
to the heart of Japan. An attack along this 
chain will immediately relieve Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur’s forces as well as any contem- 
plated attack on India and the Suez.” Re- 
member General MacArthur’s troops and the 
planes may soon have complete control of 
the China Seas in the event of this invasion. 

Good logistics can only be realized by at- 
tacking the weaker left flank of the Axis, 
which is the dragon—Japan—while holding 
the right jaw of the beast—Germany. Once 
the pincer has closed in on Suez, then Amer- 
ica may be forced to fight all Europe, Asia, 
and Africa in this battle of the skies be- 
tween savagery and civilization and between 
paganism and Christianity. 

If we are successful in defeating and occu- 
pying Japan, then we van readily roll up the 
entire left wing of the Axis, thereby lending 
support to Russia while protecting our west- 
ern shores from invasion. To this end we 
should place all Japanese nationals in con- 
centration camps and commandeer all Japa- 
nese fishing boats for use as auxiliary trans- 
portation to Alaska. An East Indian cam- 
paign would take years and years of blood 
and tears to accomplish and the loss of hun- 


dreds of thousands, if not millions, of lives 
from tropical diseases. The difficulty of sup- 
plying reinforcements and supplies to our 
troops would be almost unsurmountable. I 
quote again from our letter to Members of 
Congress of February 9, as follows: “For any 
consideration would you be guilty of sending 
a single American boy to die of tropical dis- 
eases 10,000 miles from home in any prac- 
tically vain attempt to conquer billions of 
yellow savages on thousands of infested 
islands, when the occupation of Japan, by 
way of Alaska, would not only protect our 
west coast from attack later, but would insure 
immediate victory.” Pee 

The Aleutian Islands are blessed with a cli- 
mate tempered by the Japan Current. 
There we have already established many air 
landing fields, and there we should gather 
together our invading armies and supply 
them as they advance by air transports and 
ships, under the protection of land-based air- 
planes and warships. This is necessary be- 
cause we have found out by bitter experience 
that “no boat car longer float unless pro- 
tected by a superior air force.” 

In other words, this war will be fought in 
the air and won in the air and, therefore, we 
must first attain air superiority if we can ex- 
pect any decisive victory. Such air seuprem- 
acy must always precede any attack and 
must, of course, be followed up by occupa- 
tional troops. These rules apply to both 
Army and Navy, operating under a canopy of 
aircraft. 

The slow, clumsy means of transport mere- 
ly clutter up the progress of warfare on land 
or sea or in the air. They apply just as much 
to death-trap battleships, slow fighter planes, 
and bombers, tanks, etc., which only hinder 
surprise movements and add to the difficulty 
of securing the required air supremacy. We 
have always contended that no boat can 
longer float unless protected by a superior air 
force. In fact, our first consideration should 
be for our air forces—Army and Navy second. 
Since the reverse has obtained for the past 20 
years, our association sponsored a bill pro- 
viding for a separate air force, which has 
always been consistently opposed by the War 
and Navy Departments. 

To help further gain this air supremacy, 
our association sponsored and placed Senate 
bill No. 1554 last year, as introduced by Sena- 
tor REYNOLDs and Representatives J. H. PETEr- 
son of Florida, J. E. Ranxrn of Mississippi, 
J. J. HEFFERNAN, and JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
which provided for the creation of a civilian 
air reserve to be trained by the Army and 
Navy air services. 

Had this bill passed in Congress, we would 
now have some 100,000 qualified private 
pilots, who could operate light planes with 
bombing racks and machine guns, and who 
cvuld protect our coasts 100 miles off our 
shores against submarine attacks. This 
would have relieved many high-powered serv- 
ice planes from this work for duty abroad 

But, above all other considerations, we 
must have unity of command and action. It 
is for these reasons that the Aviation De- 
fense Association prepared and had intro- 
duced by Representative KnuTEe Ht, a bill 
to provide for a supreme war command, and 
authorizing the President to recall Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur to act as our supreme 
war commander, under the President as 
Commander in Chief. 

General MacArthur is no longer needed in 
the East Indies, as he has selected an im- 
pregnable position on Corregidor Island which 
any of his generals can successfully defend 
until all supplies give out, provided he can 
evacuate Bataan. His presence is required to 
produce the necessary confidence and unity 
at home. 

We therefore urge all patriotic persons to 
join with us to insure the immediate passage 
of this vital legislation as a means of raising 
the hopes of the American people for imme- 
diate victory. 
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Brigham Herd of Vermont Leads the 
Nation 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, a lot of 
people think it is funny that the cow pop- 
ulation in Vermont numerically exceeds 
that of human beings, but we do not rest 
our laurels on quantity either as to cows 
or people. 

Speaking of cows, a former distin- 
guished Member of this House and one 
of the most able agricultural experts in 
the country, by training and experience, 
the Honorable Elbert S. Brigham, long 
ago interested himself in establishing a 
herd of Jerseys. He proceeded in its de- 
velopment with that persistence and con- 
centration of effort which has marked 
his career as an agriculturalist, as a leg- 
islator, and as a life-insurance-company 
president, with the result, insofar as the 
dairy interests are concerned, that the 
herd he has established now leads the 
country. Of course, I say modestly, this 
could not have happened anywhere other 
than in Vermont, to which I expect 
somebody may take exception; neverthe- 
less, the record speuks for itself, and here 
it is—I quote from the Jersey Bulletin as 
of date March 11, 1942, as follows: 

With a magnificent production achieve- 
ment, the Jersey herd owned by Elbert S. 
Brigham at St. Albans, Vt., continues to lead 
the Nation for the second consecutive year, 
with the highest test records ever made by a 
herd of 60 or more cows. The American 
Jersey Cattle Club has made the announce- 
ment following the latest and fifth herd- 
improvement registry test made at Brigham 
Farm, where, on consistent twice-daily milk- 
ings, yearly progress in average production 
per cow has been as follows: 


Pounds, Pounds, Percent, 











Cow butteriat} milk | butterfat 

RS 04 385,68] 7,617 5, 06 

1938_...---- Bs 102| 437.79] 8,398 5, 21 

MUD conga 104| 455.23] 8, 796 5.18 

UD i ccsoees 118} 483.55| 9,441 5.12 

100. cinsionns 124{| 511.85] 9, 734 5, 26 
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In the wider range of the country’s Jersey 
herds with 40 or more cows, the Brigham pro- 
ducers take third place with the latest test 
record. An average of 92 cows were in milk 
daily, and the total production for the year 
was 522 tons of milk. Out of the average of 
107.23 cows in the herd, 39, or 36 percent, were 
first-calf heifers. 

K. Torono Lass’ Lad’s Olga 1026871 made 
the highest record, 827.43 pounds butterfat 
from 18,226 pounds milk testing 4.54 percent 
fat in 327 days. She was sired by Killingly 
Torono Lass’ Lad 291790, who had 26 daugh- 
ters entered in the test. 

Second highest producer was J. Royal 
King’s Quarnava 1098503, with a 295-day 
yield of 725.39 pounds butterfat from 13,103 
pounds milk testing 5.54 percent fat. Jose- 
phine’s Royal King 250214, her sire, was rep- 
resented by 44 daughters in the test. 

Additionally, 40 other producers had 
star-cow records, including 17 with yields of 
more than 600 pounds butterfat each. 
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Though the Brigham herd has commanded 
national recognition with only five consecu- 
tive official tests, the success is a direct result 
of the practical plans made over 40 years ago 
when the Vermont herd was founded. In ad- 
dition to the A. J. C. C. tests, the herd has 
been enrolled in dairy herd improvement 
testing for 20 years. Edmund Dupre has been 
associated with the farm for over 30 years as 
farm manager, and Mr. Brigham esteems him 
highly for the success which his skill has 
helped to bring about. 

Bulletin readers will recall the outline 
which Mr. Brigham presented last year, as- 
sisted by an expert graphic illustration pre- 
pared by Professor Loveland, in which he 
stressed decreasing feed cost and increasing 
production. This is not incongruous, for 
alert Jerseymen are aware of the advantages 
of a concentrated breeding program whereby 
production can be insured. Since 1918 no 
females have been purchased for the Brig- 
ham farm herd, the miikers and young stock 
having been bred and raised on the farm. “We 
have from time to time purchased bull calves 
from outstanding proven sires of the coun- 
try.” Mr. Brigham states, “paying careful at- 
tention to the transmitting qualities of the 
female ancestry as well.” 

One instance of this has been shown in 
the selection of Josephine’s Royal King, men- 
tioned above as sire of the high producer, 
“Quarnava.” Still in service at 16 years of 
age, he has been known to increase the an- 
nual production of his daughters over their 
dams by 1,423 pounds of milk and 71 pounds 
of butterfat. 

His 35 herd-improvement-registry daugh- 
ters tested at Brigham farm, on twice-daily 
milking, have actual records which average 
9,761 pounds niilk and 511.01 pounds fat. 

While careful breeding of the cows is essen- 
tial for production capacity, it has been real- 
ized that an equally important factor is an 
abundance of nutritious .eed. 

Brigham Farm is equipped to supply leg- 
umes and grasses, and crops of clover can be 
grown on the large acreage without liming. 
There is a rotation of corn, oats, and clover 
and timothy, as well as 35 acres of alfalfa. 
An efficient system at the farm allows for 
careful attention to the cultivation and pres- 
ervation of the crops, in addition to the care 
of the animals whose health depends so 
vitally upon them. Further care is also taken 
in precaution against disease in the herd, 
which in itself is a full-time job. 

Assisting Mr. Dupre is Cesaire Lacoste, 
senior herdsman. He has had an important 
part in carrying out the carefully planned 
program which has brought about the su- 
periority of the present herd. 

All considered, it would seem that a day- 
to-day plan is not sufficient in securing prof- 
itable results. Mr. Brigham and his asso- 
ciates have exercised foresight in every step 
and there is no question about their having 
built one of the finest Jersey herds in the 
country. Even with so large a herd indi- 
vidual care is necessary for each particular 
producer, necessitating complete unison in 
the management. Surely this is reflected in 
the results at Brigham Farm. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to extend my remarks by including 
LXXXVIII—App.——87 


therein a copy of resolution adopted by 
the Council of the City of Portland, Oreg., 
April 2, 1942, relative to evacuation of 
Japanese from the defense areas of the 
Pacific coast. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the failure and neglect on the part 
of the Government of the United States to 
promptly evacuate and intern enemy aliens 
who are residents of the Pacific coast, together 
with the descendants of these aliens, particu- 
larly Japanese, whether the latter be citizens 
of the United States or not, is presenting a 
serious problem to the economic welfare of 
the Western States; and 

Whereas this problem is first a problem of 
military security for the Pacific coast, which 
has been heretofore called to the attention of 
the proper authorities by resolution of this 
council; and 

Whereas a further problem is presented in 
that many of these aliens and their descend- 
ants, and particularly Japanese, are truck 
gardeners who in the past have provided a 
large share of the vegetables, berries, and 
fruits consumed by the residents of this area; 
and ; 

Whereas because of a reported evacuation 
at some future time of Japanese nationals 
and their descendants by the Government of 
the United States, these persons are not cul- 
tivating or planting their holdings, with the 
result that if the property is not promptly 
cultivated and planted there will be a decided 
shortage in fresh vegetables, berries, and 
fruits for the population of the Pacific coast 
this year: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City 
of Portland does by this resolution petition 
and memorialize Congress, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, the Attorney General, 
and the United States Army to take prompt 
and decisive steps to the end, particularly, 
that Japanese nationals and their descend- 
ants be immediately evacuated and removed 
to some inland point where they will be less 
liable to be of military menace to the Pacific 
coast, and that the properties now occupied 
by these Japanese nationals and their de- 
scendants be put into cultivation by those 
who are authorized to remain in this area, 
proper protection and consideration to be 
given to the evacuee in order that he may 
not be deprived of his property without con- 
sideration; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Oregon delegation in Con- 
gress, to the American Municipal Association, 
United States Conference of Mayors, the Na- 
tional Institution of Municipal Law Officers, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, and such other persons or agen- 
cies as the council may deem advisable. 





President Acts on War Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 11, 
1942: 


PRESIDENT ACTS ON WAR PROFITS 
President Roosevelt, acting under powers 
already given him, has directed six Govern- 
ment agencies, headed by the War Production 
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Board, to cooperate to keep war profits down. 
The agencies are given authority to examine 
factories and corporation records and to 
change contracts when undue profits would 
otherwise accrue to either the prime con- 
tractors or to subcontractors producing for the 
Government. Thus, while Congress argues 
about formulas, with the Senate and House in 
disagreement, the administration takes direct 
action. Congress, perhaps, will now be wise 
to drop its proposed profits controls until it 
sees how the agencies operate under their 
new powers. 

There is hope in the new administration 
attitude because profit control is only part 
of the proposed activity. The President has 
also directed the six agencies to prevent the 
waste of Government money in every direc- 
tion. He has also directed them to be pre- 
pared to implement measures which may be 
taken later to forestall price rises and infla- 
tion in general. 

In setting up these three lines of power 
for the combined agencies, the President 
indicates that he realizes that the control of 
corporation profits is only a part of the 
present need. If Government costs are to be 
kept down, there mus* also be a control of 
raw materials prices and of wages. High ma- 
terials and high commodity prices and high 
wages and high service charges are all a 
matter of high profits. All must be curbed. 

The idea is that everybody for the rest of 
the war period must be content with a mini- 
mum of personal gain—enough to live on 
modestly and to meet fixed obligations and 
to buy some war bonds to be held against an 
uncertain future. There must be a lowering 
of the living standards of everybody whose 
present standards are not minimum. 

That is the only way inflation can be 
avoided, but, more than that, it is the only 
way that the war can be won. We must 
simplify our living now, devoting ourselves 
with a single mind to producing for war, or 
our brothers and our sons, sent to battle for 
us, will sacrifice in failure. It is a matter 
of a whole effort and victory or a selfish 
insistence on things as usual at home and 
defeat abroad. , 





A National Labor Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on Sat- 
urday last: 


Tonight I shall propose and discuss a war 
labor policy for the United States. Strikes, 
slowdowns, labor disturbances, and deiays 
that have taken place in the past have taxed 
the patience of the American people to the 
point where they are insistently demanding 
legislation for a definite war labor policy that 
will prevent a repetition of the unfortunate 
occurrences of the past. 

It is no answer to this insistent demand of 
the great rank and file of American citizens 
to say that the demand for legislation is in- 
spired by Hitler or Mussolini, or that those 
who sponsor legislation are labor oaiters or 
“sixth columnists.” Name-calling is the last 
resort of those who cannot meet an argument 
on its merits. 

I wish to state, at the outset, that I have 
no personal quarrel with either labor unions 
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or their leaders, misguided as I think some 
of them are. 

In fairness, I further wish to state that 
since December 3, when the House passed the 
antistrike bill, there has been a marked im- 
provement in the strike situation. 

I wish to further state that since Pearl Har- 
bor I believe we have made truly remarkable 
progress in the conversion of our industry 
and economy from a peace basis toward an 
a’i-out war effort. 

“abor, industry, and government are all 
entitled to share in the credit for this mag- 
nifiiceat achievement. 

But we cannot afford to be complacent 
about our situation. It is sufficiently critical 
to demand the utmost effort. 

The most glaring defect in our program is 
the utter lack of any definite war labor policy 

Why does anyone oppose a declared na- 
tional policy on labor? We have a declared 
policy on priorities. We have a declared pol- 
icy on price control. We have a declared 
policy on Government seizure and operation 
of industrial plants that do not cooperate in 
the war program. We have a declared policy 
that takes our sons and puts them in the 
Army or the Navy and sends them to the 
outermost parts of the earth to fight for our 
rights and liberties, including the rights of 
labor. We shall soon have, as we should 
have, additional legislation on war profits 
In fact, both House and Senate have just 
gone on record for a drastic profit limitation 
Why is it, then, that we find such strenuous 
opposition from some organized-labor leaders 
to legislation which will declare a national 
policy on wages, hours, and working 
conditions? 

I now submit a definite proposal for a war 
labor policy to be implemented by appro- 
priate legislation. I believe the vast majority 
of American people are for such a proposal. 

I propose the following eight points as a 
legislative war labor policy which I believe to 
be fair both to labor and the American tax- 
payer who is now the employer: 

1. No strikes until the workers themselves, 
after 30 days’ notice, have by a majority of 
the employees in a Government-supervised 
election voted to strike. 

2. An absolute prohibition against all 
jumsdictional and sympathetic strikes. 

3. An absolute prohibition against boy- 
cotts of products in order to compel recog- 
nition of a union. 

4. An absolute prohibition against violence 
and intimidation in labor disputes. 

5. A 48-hour week with time and a half for 
overtime. 

6. A cessation of all drives and demands 
for the closed shop, the union shcp, and all 
shades thereof, with a guaranty to unions of 
the continuation of all present voluntary 
clesed-shop agreements. 

7. A reaffirmation of the right of free 
Americans to work without paying tribute, 
to be implemented by a limitation on initia- 
tion fees, dues, and assessments. 

8. A limitation on profits. 

Labor disputes flourish and grow in a set- 
ting of uncertainty and confusion. This is 
illustrated by the fact that on March 11— 
which are the latest figures I have—there 
were pending before the United States Con- 
ciliation Service 935 active labor disputes; 
and that at the same time, according to ad- 
vices from the National War Labor Board, 
there were pending before that Board a total 
of €9 cases where conciliation had failed to 
effect a settlement. 

In each of these cases invaluable time of 
employees and employer is being consumed— 
time that should be incessantly devoted to 
the production of implements of war. 

With over a thousand labor disputes con- 
suming the time of Government officials, the 
time of business executives, and the time of 
laborers themselves, it is idle to contend that 
labor disputes are negligible in our war effort, 


I happen to know that one of tie largest 
industrial organizations in the country has 
at present 17 different disputes of some char- 
acter or Other relative to labor relations now 
pending before the various different Govern- 
ment agencies and that these disputes are 
requiring the major portion of the time of 
a number of the most important executives 
in that organization. 

It is ridiculous to contend that such a 
condition is inconsequential and needs no 
attention. 

I have advised Mr. William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
and Mr. Philip Murray, president of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, that I will 
propose a definite labor policy this evening, 
and, in anticipation that they will not do me 
the honor to listen to these few remarks, I 
have sent each of them a copy. 

I hope they will be good enough to either 
accept the proposal or tell the American peo- 
ple, calmly and logically, their objections. 
That is certainly a fair proposal. If they are 
against it, they owe a duty to the American 
people to state exactly why. 

I do not think the American people will be 
satisfied with an answer that consists of a 
tirade against those who propose legislation 
to control labor unions. — 

I have noted Mr. Green’s full-page adver- 
tisement in certain metropolitan dailies in 
which he calls supporters of mv bill to sus- 
pend the 40-hour week sixth columnists. I 
remind Mr. Green that on March 29 the 
Gallup poll showed that only 27 percent of 
Sa people still favor the 40-hour 
week. 

I do not care what column he puts me in 
so long as it is in the same column as 73 
percent of the American people. 

I remind Mr. Green and Mr. Murray that 
a@ recent Gallup poll showed that 77 percent 
of the American people were against the 
closed shop which denies the inherent right 
of men to work without paying tribute to a 
labo» union 

I am even willing for Mr. Green and Mr. 
Murray to place me in a seventh column with 
77 percent of the American people who oppose 
the closed shop. 

I remind Mr. Philip Murray that at the 
last convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations he was quoted as saying: 
“Nothing must stop the work of organizing 
the unorganized in America—not even a great 
national emergency.” I ask Mr. Murray if he 
really means that today. 

It is time for the leaders of American labor 
to wake up and pay attention to the will of 
law-abiding American citizens. If they con- 
tinue their stubborn, obdurate opposition to 
all legislation to regulate the abuses of their 
organizations, they will arouse a public senti- 
ment and a public opposition that will be 
destructive of both the good and the bad of 
labor unionism 

Their position is of such responsibility and 
their position in public esteem is so pre- 
carious that I appeal to them to consent to a 
reasonable war labor policy instead of per- 
sisting to drift toward the rapids of righteous 
public wrath. 

I ask them to consider these proposals 
calmly and coolly and to tell the American 
people, logically, what is the matter with 
them. 

My time permits only a very brief discus- 
sion of the two most urgent proposals, 
namely, the suspension of the 40-hour week 
and of the closed shop or union shop. 

No one denies that the 40-hour week was 
designed to spread employment during the 
depression. No one denies that the overtime 
provisions were designed to penalize the em- 
ployer and thus force him to spread employ- 
ment amongst the unemployed. 

War has solved the problem that the 40- 
hour week was designed to correct. The des- 
perate struggle for national existence de- 
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mands, on the contrary, all of the 
of the time, all of the hours, 
of 


employers is tragic and intolerable. 
To sa’ that the law does not prohibit work 


in excess of 40 hours is to beg the question. 

It is true that Congress has passed two 
acts suspending hours of work, but it is also 
true that in both acts the suspension expires 
on the 30th day of June 1942—less than 90 
days away. 

It is also true that neither of these acts sus- 
pends the time and a half overtime pay pro- 
visions. These overtime provisions were de- 
signed as a penalty on the employer. In our 
war preduction, the American taxpayers— 
all of us—are the employers. 

Who dares to contend that the Congress 
should penalize all of the American people in 
our desperate crisis, in order to preserve the 
social gains of an organized minority? 

Who dares to contend that the American 
workman is less willing to sacrifice than our 
soldiers on the front line at $21 a month 
with no overtime? 

The Navy Department estimates that the 
cost of overtime alone 3n the naval construc- 
tion program will be $4,000,000,000. Why 
should the American public add this stu- 
pendous burden to the back-breaking load 
they must already carry? 

I challenge Mr. Murray or Mr. Green to de- 
fend the closed shop that denies to free Amer- 
ican citizens the right to work without pay- 
ing tribute to a labor union. 

The National Railway Labor Act, considered 
a model of labor legislation, expressly pro- 
hibits the closed shop. Railway labor, jeal- 
ous of the inherent rights of their fellow- 
men, has never asked for the closed shop. 

The President has said that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will not order a 
so-called closed shop; that the Government 
would not compel the minority of workers in 
the captive mines to join *he union. He said, 
“That would be tco m\ ao like the Hitler 
methods toward labor.” 

The Secretary of Labor, in her last annual 
report, urged the unions to reconsider and 
revise their policy of demanding the closed 
shop. 

No one can doubt the demonstrated friend- 
ship of both the President and Secretary 
Perkins for organized labor. 

Even the National Labor Relations Act pro- 
hibits the closed shop except by agreement 
between employer and employee. 

It is contended that the problem will be 
settled by the War Labor Board. The War 
Labor Board has no power or jurisdiction 
whatever to render any decision imposing the 
closed shop, union security, preferential shop, 
or any other phase thereof that compels the 
employer to discriminate against any em- 
ployee because of his membership or non- 
membership in a labor union. To attempt to 
do so would be a deliberate violation of the 
law. 

Let me make that clear. The National 
Labor Relations Act, section 8, makes it un- 
lawful for an employer, by discrimination, to 
encourage or discourage membership in any 
labor orge nization except by voluntary agree- 
ment. 

Any order of any court or any board, 
couched in any language, that undertook to 
compel the employer to make such discrim- 
ination would be a clear, deliberate, and pre- 
meditated violation of the law of the land. 

No emergency, no executive order, can 
amend the National Labo. Relations Act— 
only an act of Congress can do so. 

Does anyone dare to defend or condone the 
universal practice that compels free Ameri- 
can citizens to pay large initiation fees to 
labor unions for the privilege of working in 
the defense of their country? No one denies 
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this practice; no one defends it; but no one 
will do anything about it. 

It is incredible that supposedly free Amer- 
ican citizens should be filched of millions of 
dollars, al! over the Nation, as a prerequi- 
site to the exercise of their right to work. 

It is deplorable that the American people 
should have heretofore supinely acquiesced 
in the destruction of this most vital right 
of free people. 

From the day of Adam up until the present 
decade, no one has ever before challenged 
the inalienable right of freemen to earn 
their living without paying tribute to any 
one. That right has not only been chal- 
lenged, but is being destroyed. 

If we believe in the things we are fighting 
for, let’s begin by restoring the God-given 
right of freemen to work without paying 
tribute to a labor union. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reoorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press of 
April 9, 1942: 


FAITHFUL TO THE SEAWAY 


Congressman THap F. WASIELEWSK!I has 
never wavered in his support for the St. 
Lawrence deep waterway, and we notice in 
this week’s press release that he is persist- 
ently fighting the further diversion of water 
on the part of Chicago. 

As the Congressman points out, Chicago 
has been beaten both in the courts and in the 
Congress in its efforts to wash its own sewer- 
age at the expense of Lake Michigan and the 
property owners abutting thereto, 

In other words, with further diversion there 
would be a lowering of the lake, and this of 
necessity compels the water to recede and 
makes anything but an attractive shoreline 
Every time the water goes down it works 
hardships on navigation. 

From Congressman WASIELEWSKI's release of 
this week we quote as follows: 

“Rebuffed at least twice by the highest 
court in the land, turned down repeatedly by 
the War Department, and rejected recently 
by the War Production Board, the city of 
Chicago now seeks congressional action to 
legalize its endeavors to steal water from Lake 
Michigan for the purpose of flushing its grand 
sewer. Apparently, the Windy City seeks to 
use the war emergency now as an excuse for 
not completing the sewage disposal plant, 
which should have been completed years ago. 

“Recently, one of the Congressmen from 
Chicago introduced House Joint Resolution 
297, that seeks to give authority to the sani- 
tary districts of Chicago to withdraw from 
Lake Michigan, ‘in addition to all domestic 
pumpage, an annual total average of not to 
exceed 5,000 cubic feet of water per second, 
to flow into the current of the Chicago Sani- 
tary District Canal.’ 

“Such action would lower the lake level 
and make useless the most important ports 
on the Great Lakes, when these are now 
playing so important a role in our war effort. 
Measures like this have been stopped in the 
past, and steps are already being taken to 
defeat this one.” 


It would hardly be fair for us to give credit 
to the Milwaukee Congressman without 
referring to the fact that Congressman KEEFE 
of this district has likewise been a firm 
supporter of the deep waterway and has been 
especially active in his fight during his entire 
tenure of office in advocating it. 





Mr. Hoffman Meets Some Home Folks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Benton Harbor 
(Mich.) News Palladium: 


MR. HOFFMAN MEETS SOME HOME FOLKS 


Congressman HorrpMaN’s appearance here 
last Monday before two audiences in which 
he outlined some of his views on the war sit- 
uation and other issues of national import, 
was not without interest. Mr. Horrman met 
some of the home folks on the front lawn. so 
to speak. He met a portion of organized 
labor at his armory meeting face to face— 
and that’s always good for both sides in any 
argument. Opponents can’t meet eye to eye 
without mutual benefit, particularly if both 
sides are honest and sincere in their convic- 
tions. 

We have not always shared Mr. HorrMan’s 
opinions upon national questions, nor ap- 
proved of them. We think at times he has 
been too critical, or perhaps we should say 
super critical. As is well known, he has been 
more than hostile to the New Deal. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Horrman likes to run the 
political range alone. He is naturally and 
inherently insurgent. If the Republicans 
were in power in Washington he would be 
just as critical and just as caustic as he has 
been with the New Deal in control. 

Mr. HorrMan’s outstanding value to the 
common cause has heen, and always will be, 
his honesty and bis sincerity and his courage. 
He doesn’t talk one way when he’s campaign- 
ing and then vote a different way when he 
gets to Washington. And he isn’t afraid to 
meet those who disagree with him or dislike 
him because of his attitudes. Horrman 
frankly told an audience of unfriendly labor- 
ing men Monday night at the armory where 
he stood on vital labor issues. 

He believes in the right of any man to 
strike, he said, but he insists that the striker 
has no right, legal or moral, to prevent a 
nonstriker from working. Likewise, he told 
his hostile listeners, that he had no objec- 
tions to unions, but he would protect both 
the man who wants to join a union as well 
as the man who doesn’t want to join. 

Now, this is frank and provocative argu- 
ment in any organized labor group—-and yet 
this Congressman doesn’t hesitate to speak his 
mind. There are not many Congressmen— 
especially in a campaign year—who will talk 
equally as frank and equally as sincere. And 
for this we think Mr. HorrMan is deserving 
of credit. 

Mr. Horrman says he is supporting the 
Government’s war effort and that he has 
voted for every war measure that has been 
presented since Pearl Harbor. That, we be- 
lieve, is what his constituency expects of him. 
But he contends that he would be rendering 
a@ disservice if he closes his eyes and shuts 
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his mouth to things that are obviously wrong. 
For instance, he contends that nonessential 
spending by the administration should be 
stopped. He thinks the Treasury raiders 
should be routed and that costly experi- 
menting in social economic fields should be 
dropped and the whole effort of the Gov- 
ernraent, and of the people, directed toward 
the sole objective of winning the war. He 
wants to rout the social planners in Wash- 
ington for the duration and use this money 
to buy guns and munitions and planes and 
ships, that our boys may have the necessary 
equipment to win the war. 

On this point we stand behind the Con- 
gressman 100 percent. And we believe that 
99 out of every 100 Americans think likewise. 
We know that the mothers and fathers and 
wives of the boys who are going out to fight 
and die think that way. There’s still too 
much nonsense in the business of govern- 
ment at Washington to suit us; too much 
useless spending, too much politics, and too 
much toying with too many nonsensical 
projects that have not even the remotest 
connection with the war. 

Mr. HorrmMan says he came home to learn 
what the home folks want and what they’re 
thinking about. Well, as one of the home 
folks our advice to him is to go back to 
Washington and support every needed meas- 
ure the Government requests for the intel- 
ligent and efficient prosecution of this war; 
quit quibbling and criticizing about unim- 
portant things; oppose reckless and useless 
expense of public moneys for every boon- 
doggling project that raises its crazy head; 
refuse to indulge in politics even if the other 
fellow does; exert every possible effort to 
bring together for the common good of our 
war effort those elements and groups which 
are still too wide apart and whose bickerings 
and arguments dishearten the boys at the 
front and encourage our enemies into be- 
lieving that we are not united. 

Until we get this high quality of leader- 
ship in Washington we won’t be on the high 
road to victory. God help those, either in 
high or low places, in Washington or out of 
it, who fail to do their share in developing 
America’s military might. Win we will and 
win we must—and those who block the road 
to victory shall inevitably feel the righteous 
fury of those who are giving their sons to the 
cause of liberty. 





Alien Enemy Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following letter sent to 
the New York Times by James G. Mc- 
Donald, a member of: the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York, and also an edito- 
rial on the same subject: 

ALIEN ENEMY CoNTROL UrcED—IMMEDIATE 


CREATION oF CIvmIAN HEARING Boarps Is 
RECOMMENDED 


To the Eprror or THE NEw York TIMES: 
Initial steps taken by the Department of 
Justice and the War Department have been 
constructive, but much remains to be done 
in organizing control of the conduct of alien 
enemies within the country. Civilian hearing 
boards should now be established to examine 
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the personal histories and appraise the loyal- 
ties of those declared to be alien enemies by 
the Presidential proclamation of December 
8, 1941. 

The evacuation of the Japanese from the 
prohibited areas of the west coast is already 
under way. The status of the remainder of 
over a million enemy aliens within the coun- 
try should be clarified as quickly as possible 
by civilian hearing boards to be appointed by 
the Attorney General. 

The President’s proclamation of December 
8, 1941, identified enemy aliens as natives, 
citizens, subjects, or denizens of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan who had not on that date 
acquired American citizenship. Regulations 
controlling the cor duct of enemy aliens were 
a part of the proclamation. These regula- 
tions provided thet enemy aliens could no 
longer move about freely, change their posi- 
tions, possess carmeras, short-wave radios, fire. 
arms, and other articles of contraband, and 
could not live or be found in prohibited 
areas, later to be designated by the War 
Department. 


CBJECTIVE OUTLINED 


Under provisions of the law, alien enemies 
under suspicion have been summarily ar- 
rested by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and later brought by the United States attor- 
neys before civilian hearing boards operating 
in each Federal judicial district. The func- 
tion of these hearing boards has been to hear 
the evidence and to recommend to the Attor- 
ney General that the alien apprehended be 
interned, placed on parole, or released. The 
Attorney General has made the final decision 
in each case. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle has stated 
two objectives for the Government and the 
public in the treatment of alien enemies: 

1, The detention of those under suspicion 
of subversive activities. 

_ 2. The development of the loyalties of those 

who remain in the community to the end that 
they may make their recognized contribution 
to our war effort and national unity. 

The first task can safely be left to the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, which are already doing an 
excellent job. The second task is one in 
which the President and the Department of 
Justice have provided leadership, but which 
requires the cooperation of the public if it is 
to be achieved. 


DISTINCTION EXPLAINED 


All aliens resident in the country were reg- 
istered by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service under the Smith Act in the fall of 
1940. By proclamation of the President dated 
January 14, 1942, aliens of enemy nationalities 
were required to apply for certificates of iden- 
tification in compliance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General. These ap- 
plications were made at United States post 
offices and the certificates of identification 
have been issued. It is pertinent to an un- 
derstanding of the situation to note the use 
of the term enemy nationalities in the regu- 
lations providing for certificates of identifi- 
cation. 

The distinction between alien enemies and 
persons of enemy nationalities resulted from 
the exemption by Attorney General Biddle of 
Austro-Hungarians, Austrians, Koreans, Do- 
decanese, and former citizens or subjects of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan who became citi- 
zens of any nation other than Germany, 
Italy, or Japan prior to December 8, 1941, from 
the necessity of complying with the regula- 
tions concerning enemy aliens. Although 
these classes were exempted, they remained 
subject to apprehension, detention, or intern- 
ment. By the process of elimination all alien 
enemies not exempted were identified as 
aliens of enemy nationalities obliged to com- 
ply with the regulations and to obtain certifi- 
cates of identification. 





There are approximately 1,100,000 aliens of 
enemy nationalities. In their interests and 


in the interest of national safety some ; 


method must be devised which will remove 
from those who are loyal any stigma that 
accrues to them because of their technical 
citizenship status. The civilian hearing 
boards which have been examining those al- 
ready apprehended by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation have done an excellent piece 
of work. Their record justifies Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle’s judgment in calling them into 
being. Now that they have demonstrated 
the contribution which they can make, it 
seems logical that their use should be ex- 
tended on a substantial scale to deal with the 
problem presented. 

The numbers to be examine ' are, of course, 
much greater. Approximately 7,000 alien 
enemies have been apprehended to date. 
About 100,000 Japanese are to be evacuated. 
There remain over a million subject to the 
regulations to be examined. Obviously this 
poses a problem of numbers alone. However, 
there is no reason why it should not be un- 
dertaken. It would be possible to reduce the 
total to be examined substantially by grant- 
ing temporary exemption to such classes as 
might be determined in advance. Members 
of these classes could be examined later if 
conditions at the time required it. The 
civilian hearing boards would naturally have 
to have the assistance of United States at- 
torneys, clerks, stenographers, and office space 
in Federal buildings. Applicants would pre- 
sent themselves before the boards and sub- 
mit applications detailing their life histories, 
their places of residence an’ employment, the 
names and addresses of sponsors and friends 
who would vouch for them, and such other 
pertinent information as might be required. 

These statements could be checked locally 
with existing Federal records. Witnesses 
could be heard and decisions reached in those 
cases in which the evidence was convincing 
beyond reasonable doubt. Cases in which the 
boards might experience difficulty in reaching 
decisions might be referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for further examination. 

In this connection it is pertinent to ob- 
serve that after much trial and error in 
England the great majority of aliens were 
found to be completely loyal to the Allied 
cause and are now engaged in war work, and 
many have enlisted voluntarily in the armed 
forces. With the evidence of England’s ex- 
perience before us we should not be reluctant 
to reach the same conclusions about aliens 
resident in this country. If, as the Presi- 
dent, our Federal agencies, and those who 
have intimate knowledge of our alien popula- 
tion believe, and as the experience of the last 
war demonstrates, we shall eventually be con- 
vinced that the great majority of our alien 
population is loyal, it is but good judgment 
and statesmanship to reach this decision at 
the earliest possible moment. Civilian hear- 
ing boards are the obvious answer. They 
should be set up immediately. 

I have written this letter in my personal 
capacity—not as chairman of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Political Refugees— 
in the hope that wider discuscion of the prcb- 
lem may bring about the ection suggested. 

James G. McDONALD. 
NEw Yore, April 2, 1242. 


A PLAN FoR LOYAL ALIENS 


In a letter published in another column 
on this page, James G. McDonald draws at- 
tention to the need for an improved method 
of distinguishing bctwecn enemy aliens who 
are really such and lcyal “aliens of enemy 
nationalities.” The Department of Justice 
can deal with “those under suspicion of sub- 
versive activities.” But there are not many 
such among the 1,100,000 “aliens of enemy 
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nationalities.” ‘In their own interests and 
in the interest of national safety,” Mr. 
McDonald believes, “some method must be 
devised which will remove from those who 
are loyal any stigma that accrues to them 
because of their technical citizenship status.” 

All aliens were required to register under 
the Smith Act of 1940, and those from the 
hostile countries were required to procure 
certificates of identification under the Pres- 
idential proclamation of January 14, 1942. 
Those who came under doubt or suspicion 
have been picked up by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and given hearings before civil- 
ian boards. Mr. McDonald proposes to ex- 
tend the use of these boards so that aliens 
in the enemy categories could appear volun- 
tarily before them, presumably receiving some 
form of card or certificate when they had 
demonstrated their loyalty. In England the 
great majority of such aliens have been found 
trustworthy and many have gone into war 
work or into the armed services. Mr. Mc- 
Donald does not doubt, nor should anyone, 


_that the same situation exists here. 


It all boils down to the simple fact that 
loyalty or lack of loyalty is determined by 
character, not by place of birth. The only 
aliens are those who are alien to our institu- 
tions. Mr. McDonald’s plan, which he pro- 
poses as an individual and not in his capac- 
ity of chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Political Refugees, should have 
consideration. 


Sale of New Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I ‘nclude the fol- 
lowing extract from records of members 
meeting of Massachusetts State Automo- 
bile Dealers Association, Inc., held in 
Boston, Mass.: 


Whereas we fail to see why the freezing of 
500,000 cars (exclusive of stock-pile cars) in 
the hands of dealers throughout the country 
can constitute any contribution to the war 
effort; and 

Whereas we feel that this freezing is a 
definite retarding factor in the war effort 
because 40,000 dealers are thereby required 
to keep open their business establishments 
and retain a large number of employees who 
are both capable and willing to engage in 
war work; and 

Whereas storage of these new cars is tying 
up a vast number of buildings, many of which 
are suitable for manufacturing purposes; 
and 

Whereas there is tied up in the new car 
inventory a vast amount of capital which 
cou'd be devoted in large part to war effort; 
and 

Whereas dealers’ establishments are thus 
needlessly using vast quantities of fuel oil, 
gasoline, electricity, and other supplies, all 
vitally needed for defense; and 

Whereas vacancies in munition plants are 
now so numerous that in many localities an 
effort is being made to acquire women factory 
workers to replace men; and 

Whereas all war work could definitely be 
speeded up by the release of trained men to 
fill existent vacancies: Be it 








Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Automobile Dealers Association, in meeting 
assembled, instruct the clerk to transmit 
these convictions to the proper govern- 
mental authorities and that the authorities 
be requested to select and take at once all 
those cars needed by the Government; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the remainder of the cars 
will be made available on priority basis for 
the period of 30 days to those certain indi- 
viduals essential to the war effort for whom 
the Government wishes to insure new-car 
transportation; be it further 

Resolved, That this be followed im- 
mediately by the release of the remainder of 
the cars for general sale to the public; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to each of our national Congressmen, 
certain Government officials, automobile as- 
sociations, and the press. 





Antilabor Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask the Members of this body to 
read a letter sent to mu by an old-time 
personal friend, Peter Tracy, of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Mr. Tracy is a pioneer 
union man. To my mind, he is repre- 
sentative of the rank and file of Ameri- 
can labor and typical of the men who 
work honestly and hard, and whose chief 
thought of recompense is being able to 
educate sons and daughters who will be 
useful American citizens. 

Never have I known Mr. Tracy to evi- 
dence the “gimme ail” attitude. He has 
never sought anything for himself. 
Rather his criticisms and recommenda- 
tions have been put forward with the 
sole idea of advancing the lot of his 
fellow men. He believes, as do I, that 
a chain is as strong as its weakest link, 
and that our whole people cannot be 
contented if injustice is permitted to be 
suffered by any segment or group. 

All of us, including the responsible 
leaders and the responsible members of 
organized labor, realize that labor, like 
the rest of us, must forego certain privi- 
leges for the duration. I am certain 
that the Members of this House have not 
been taken in by the antilabor clamor 
which has risen over the country. That 
clamor is loud but hollow. I believe my 
own mail is typical of the mail that has 
been received by other Members, and 
Shows for the most part that agitation 
for the repeal of labor reform stems from 
the very interests and sources which were 
always opposed to it. 

The letter follows: 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 28, 1942. 
Hon. HERMAN P. KoPPLEMANN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Eleven months ago, 
upon the request of our employers, we in- 
creased our working hours from 40 per week to 
50 per week. Three months ago, upon the 
plea that more working hours were necessary 
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to win the war, we decided to work 9 hours on 
Saturdays. This brought us up to a 59-hour 
week. 

We are paid time and one-half for all over 8 
hours per day and for all time worked on 
Saturdays. This gives us an extra hour’s pay 
for each 10-hour day and 444 hours extra pay 
for working on Saturdays, a little better than 
a 16-percent bonus for whatever we have 
taken out of ourselves and put into our job. 

Something does come out of us. From July 
1941 up to March 21, 1942, 53 members of our 
group reporting unemployment because of 
sickness lost 1,559 days. May God grant that 
will be their only loss, that they will regain 
their health, and return to their jobs in de- 
fense of home and country. 

This is not a new experience for us. 
Nearly all of our group were at it 25 years 
ago—some right here on the war production 
line and a great many others over th e in 
the depth of humanity’s wasted purgatory. 

We pledge our all, that the present effort 
shall not be wasted, that our country shall 
win this war, and that brotherhood, not 
greed, shall rule. 

We hope and pray that the Congress will 
spare us the added burden of fighting some 
selfish employers who are seeking encourage- 
ment and inspiration through the repeal of 
humane labor laws. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER TRACY. 





Against Amending the Raker Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
inserting an excerpt from the hearings 
before the Committee on Public Lands 
containing my statement against amend- 
ing the Raker Act. 

The matter referred to follows: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE PuBLIC LANDS, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1942. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., the Hon- 
orable J. W. Roprnson (chairman) presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come 
to order. 

I notice this morning we have with us 
Representative JOHN RANKIN, of Mississippi, 
vho prtobably knows more about power than 
all of us put together. He has asked to ap- 
pear before the committee and testify. So 
we will be glad at this time to hear from 
you, Mr. RANKIN. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JOHN E. RANKIN, 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am unalter- 
ably opposed to a repeal or amendment of the 
Raker Act, as suggested here. I have been 
from the very beginning. I regard it as an 
assault upon our public-power policy, and its 
passage would probably be as disastrous to 
that policy in the future, if not more dis- 
astrous, than the Pearl Harbor incident was 
to our defense of the Pacific. 

In the first place, this act was written into 
the law for the protection of the people of this 
country, including the people of San Fran- 
cisco, and to prevent the private utilities 
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that, as you know, are under the control of 
vast holding companies, from gobbling up the 
water power of this Nation and using it to 
plunder the people of the country through 
exorbitant electric light and power rates. 

I have outlined, and those Members of 
Congress who have associated themselves 
with me in the public power bloc have sub- 
scribed to the policy of retaining this power, 
these dams, in the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The power business is not a private busi- 
ness. These gentlemen who are coming in 
here and complaining that the Government 
is engaging in a private business either do not 
understand the situation or they are trying to 
deceive Congress. The power business is now 
a public business. Electric energy is a neces- 
sity of life. It must be handled by a monop- 
oly. Any monopoly of a necessity of life is a 
public business. Besides, the water power of 
this Nation belongs to the public to begin 
with. That has been known to lawyers ever 
since John Marshall's days, or ever since elec- 
tric power was discovered. Of course, in 
Marshall’s day we knew nothing about electric 
power, but the very law that applies to the 
use of 3 navigable stream, the Federal owner- 
ship of a navigable stream, automatically ap- 
plies to the ownership and distribution of the 
electric power generated by the waters of that 
stream. So you are not dealing with private 
business; you are dealing with a public busi- 
ness, in which a vast monopoly with any- 
where from six to eight or ten billion dollars 
of watered stocks is trying to get control of a 
public business that means control over the 
lives of the American people—130,000,000 
of us. 

From this day forward our industrial, our 
commercial, and our domestic life will be 
geared to a power economy. The importance, 
the stability, the prosperity, and the desira- 
bility of every community in America, from 
the greatest metropolitan city to the smallest 
cross-roads community, will depend upon the 
availability of electric power and the rates the 
people have to pay for it. It is the Federal 
Government’s duty to protect the American 
people in their right to use electricity and not 
permit the private, selfish interests to come 
in and sabotage the program at any point, or 
in any way deprive the people of those rights 
or penalize them with overcharges. 

I know what is taking place in San Fran- 
cisco. I am rather familiar with the fight 
that has been made there to keep the people 
of San Francisco from voting for a municipal 
system. If they think they can sandbag the 
Congress into backing down on a well-estab- 
lished policy that has behind it the sentiment 
of the American people, they have badly mis- 
calleg the turn. 

This bill does not stand any more chance 
of passing the Congress of the United States 
and becoming a law than Governor Bob 
Taylor’s guttapercha dog did to catch the 
asbestos cat in hades. 

The administration is opposed to it, and 
those men who have fought the battles of 
public power all these years are opposed to it. 
I have the u™most sympathy for the people of 
San Francisco. I would like to see this mo- 
nopoly cut from between them and the Hetch- 
Hetchy power, and when that is done they will 
get that power at the same rates we are get- 
ting it in the Tennessee Valley area; they will 
get the same rates as they are now getting in 
Tacoma, Wash. They are complaining here 
of the discrimination in favor of the Colum- 
bia River. Why, certainly. You cannot pay 
this tribute and expect to get Columbia River 
power rates in the city of San Francisco, so 
you are wasting time in asking Congress to 
amend this law, because, as I said, it is strik- 
ing at the very vital foundation of this ad- 
ministration’s power policy. 

A question has been brought up here about 
Boulder Dam, and,also about the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and the Columbia River, 
selling public power to private interests. 
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I want to say to you in that connection 
that my policy has been all the time never to 
sell any public power to a private power com- 
pany, or to a municipality, or to a coopera- 
tive association without applying yardstick 
rates, and holding down those rates to charges 
based upon the cost of generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution. There is just as much 
an evil in permitting the officials of a munici- 

.pality to buy cheap electricity from the Fed- 

eral Government, and then pick the pockets 
of the power consumers to pay taxes on 
vacant lots and dead property, as there is in 
permitting private power interests take ex- 
orbitant overcharges and put them into their 
own pockets. 

For that reason, when we wrote the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act—and I can speak 
advisedly, because I had more to do with the 
passage of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act in its present form than any other man 
in Congress, except Senator Norriswe pro- 
vided that this power should be sold to the 
municipalities and cooperative associations, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority has re- 
quired them to sign contracts to distribute 
it at rates agreed upon. 

The profits they.made could be used for 
three things: They could pay all overhead 
expenses; they could pay the city in lieu of 
what taxes the municipality would ordinarily 
collect from power companies. I hope you 
will all get that, because it is charged from 
one end of this country to the other that 
the people in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
pay no taxes on their power facilities. I 
have checked very carefully, and I find the 
city of Tupelo, my hcme town, paid into the 
town treasury in lieu of taxes more money 
than a private power company pays in any 
town of its size anywhere in the South, and 
probably anywhere in the United States. 

Then with what money is left we permit 
them to pay their sinking fund, ii they have 
any debits, and then allow themselves 6 per- 
cent on the entire investment, and that is 


all they are entitled to, or anybody else. 
The result is we are paying more for elec- 
tricity wholesale than this outfit is paying 


for Hetch-Hetchy power, yet the city of 
Tupelo has made so much money that it has 
had to reduce rates three ot four times because 
there are only three or four things it can 
do with this money—extend the service, pay 
on its debts on the distribution system, or 
reduce rates. 

The bondholders prefer to collect the in- 
terest. 

We cannot extend the service in Tupelo, 
because ever chicken coop ‘n Tupelo has 
electricity in it. 

Mr. Pererson of Georgia. What kind of 
chickens do you have in Tupelo? 

Mr. RANKIN. Fine. They don’t squawk as 
much as in so.ue sections. 

So, the orly thing left is to use it to reduce 
rates. We have reduced those rates to where 
our maximum instead of 10 cents, as it was 10 
years ago when we were compelled to charge 
the power company’s rates, because we were 
buying power wholesale from them at 17 
mills that they were getting at Muscle Shoals 
at 2 mills, we were charging 10 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour, today it is 24 cents, and in those 
days 19 percent of our people had electric 
refrigerators, while today $4 percent of them 
have electric refrigerators. 

We made so much money one year we had 
$30,000 surplus. They came to me and said, 
“What will we do with it?” I said, “Reduce 
rates. Take some more off the merchants, 
the commercial consumers.” 

They did, and the next year we had $40,000 
surplus. They said, “We have to reduce rates 
again.” They did, and this year we had 
$70,000 surplus. 

There was a shortage of power because of 
a drought in the Tennessee Valley, something 
that had not occurred probably in 50 or 75 
years before. The Government asked us not 
to reduce those rates any more at this time, 


because every time we reduce rates con- 
sumption goes up. The same thing will hap- 
pen in San Francisco. So we had to just pay 
back to power consumers a dividend of 
$31,000. 

I am cpposed to selling any of this power to 
a@ private company without fixing the retail 
rates, and I am opposed to the Boulder Dam 
program for this reason. When the Boulder 
Dam law was written public power men were 
not in the majority in the House or in the 
Senate. They wrote in a provision to turn a 
lot of that power over to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., without any restrictions on 
the retail rates, and as a result the people 
of California are paying through the nose— 
outside of Los Angeles where they have a 
public system and reasonable rates. 

If they all got their power at the rates 
they are getting in Los Angeles they would 
Save probably $30,000,000 per year. 

I was in favor then, I am in favor now, of 
applying the same policy to the Boulder Dam 
project that we apply to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and on the Columbia River. 

But even at that, there is only 12% per- 
cent of Tennessee Valley Authority power sold 
to private power companies. If I had my 
way that would not have been sold to them at 
all, unless they had entered into a contract to 
reduce their rates to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority yardstick level. 

At Boulder Dam there is only 8 percent, I 
believe, provided for, but at the present time 
they are taking 18 percent because of a sur- 
plus of power. At Bonneville they are tak- 
ing 18 percent on a day-to-day basis. That 
is because, I believe, of the Portland Electric 
Co. that owns the distribution system in the 
city of Portland. 

I do not hesitate to say to you I was op- 
posed to making any contract at all with 
them unless they reduced their rates to the 
yardstick rates provided by- the Bonneville 
Administration. 

Now, you want to know what is going to 
happen to the people of San Francisco on 
this proposition. If they are unwilling to 
comply with this law, they are going to be 
out, so far as Hetch-Hetchy power is con- 
cerned. It is just a matter of time now until 
we will have one of the biggest dams in the 
world completed in California. That is the 
Shasta Dam in the Central Valley. I have a 
bill before the House for the creation of a 
California authority to coordinate these 
power facilities. This power in the Hetch- 
Hetchy project then can be used in the same 
way. If the city of San Francisco does not 
want this power, if she has facilities at Hetch- 
Hetchy that she doesn’t need, so far as I am 
concerned, I am in favor of buying them, 
paying what they actually are worth, and 
tying this power in with Shasta Dam power 
and using it for the benefit of all the people 
in that section of California who do want it. 

In other words, this is a renewal of the old 
battle. The private power companies are try- 
ing every way they can to kill off public 
power. They go out and try to induce cities 
that have public power systems to hold up 
the rates to the rates they charge. They 
cannot get them to hold up the rates in 
Cleveland, Ohio, because if the people of 
Ohio received their electricity at the same 
rates charged by the public plant in Cleve- 
land, the people in the State of Ohio would 
save around $40,000,000 a year on their light 
and power bills. 

They go to a town like Jacksonville, Fla., 
that has a very splendid public plant and 
splendid distribution system, but, in my 
opinion, a very bad policy of management in 
some respects; that is to say, they sell about 
$3,400,000 of electricity a year, and they 
charge rates that bring them net profits of 
$1,800,000, and in that way they hold down 
the consumption and hold up rates to the 
public. The same thing can be said of a 
dozen others. I think probably you will find 
the same condition in Springfield, Ill., and 
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probably Kansas City. But where these yard- 
stick rates are applied, as they are in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Memphis, Chattanooga, Knox- 
ville, and those municipalities that are using 
power throughout the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority area as well as the cooperative asso- 
ciations that serve the farmers, and where the 
same contracts are made in the Bonneville 
and the Columbia River area, you will find 
that these rates are held down to the yard- 
stick rates, with the result that the people in 
those areas have moved forward, I would say, 
50 years in the last decade in the enjoyment 
ee things that go to make life worth 
g. 

As I said, 8 years ago a survey showed only 
29 percent of the people in the United States 
who had electricity in their homes had elec- 
tric refrigerators. They were mostly in the 
larger towns and cities. Today I do not know 
how it is elsewhere, but the farmers in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority area—and I think 
in my district I have checked on every asso- 
ciation—the farmers themselves, over 50 pei- 
cent of them that are enjoying the use of 
Tennessee Valley Authority power are enjoy- 
ing the use of electric refrigerators. 

We have come to a point where there is a 
shortage of tin. They don’t kave to tell us 
that. Anyone that knows the geography of 
the world knows that the war in the Far East 
is going to shut off our supply of tin. That 
means it is probably going to close down large 
numbers of canning factories throughout the 
country. Our only way to offset that is to 
stimulate the construction of quick-freezing 
plants. We cre doing that throughout my 
section of the country. It not only brings us 
a better material, it preserves all the freshness 
of fruits, fish, vegetables, meats, etc., and it 
will last just as long as you keep it in that 
condition. So this public-power movement 
that we are pushing to bring cheap electricity 
to every home, every farm, and every business 
establishment, every merchant, and every 
manufacturing establishment throughout 
every section of the country ought not to be 
interfered with now by going back and re- 
pealing the first great law that we got on the 
statute books, the cornerstone, so to speak, 
signed by Woodrow Wilson in 1913, and pro- 
moted by my distinguished friend, John 
Raker, one of the most valuable Representa- 
tives the State of California has ever sent to 
the National Congress. 

I heard the Secretary of the Interior yes- 
terday. This is no personal affair with me. 
I do not fall out with a man who disagrees 
with my views. But I am convinced that I 
am right on this policy, and I think the best 
thing you can do is to let the people of San 
Francisco know now that, regardless of all the 
propaganda that has been spread, the Con- 
gress of the United States is not going to 
capitulate and repeal the Raker Act, or amend 
it, so as to denature it, anc in that way knock 
the props from under the power policies that 
we are now upholding, and through which 
we expect to electrify America. All of Amer- 
ica, every home, every farm home in America, 
every home that the tax gatherer can find, 
every home that you can reach with the draft, 
before we get through with this policy will be 
enjoying the use of an abundant supply of 
electricity at rates they can afford to pay— 
rates based upon the cost of production, 
transmission, and distribution. 

The farmers, 25 miles out in the rural 
sections in my district pay less than 40 per- 
cent, less than haif what we paid in the city 
of Tupelo, or in Nashville, Memphis, or Knox- 
ville, 10 years ago, and yet I know some of 
them come in and say, “Oh, well, the T. V. A. 
is subsidized.” 

At the rate we are going now the sale of 
that power at the present wholesale rates will 
amortize every doilar that is invested in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for all purposes 
in less than 50 years. 

I am in favor of extending payment on ali 
those power programs for 50 years. We have 
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some States that do not have any coal, we 
have some States that do not have any oil, 
we have some States that do not have any 
natural gas. They do have a rather abundant 
supply of water power. I am in favor of 
developing it now and giving those people 
the benefit of its use. 

Talk about this being a very small amount. 
Oh, yes; that is true, compared with the 
amount they use. The truth of the business 
is, if you dig into this right deep, you will 
find that way back yonder—I am not talking 
about my friends in the House who have a 
different view—but if you go back far enough, 
you will find the shadow of Shasta Dam, be- 
cause when that dam is completed, it will 
be bigger—it will compare with the famous 
dam in Russia—there will be probably four 
or five und six billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity produced annually for the use of the 
people of California—especially when we get 
it firmed up with proper stand-by facilities. 

This is just the opening gun of a campaign 
to destroy the public power policy of this ad- 
ministration, and if successful, then will 
come the next step. They have already con- 
centrated all their guns to keep us from 
building a stand-by piant for the Shasta Dam 
in order to have it ready. They are bending 
every effort to keep us from building power 
lines to serve the Shasta Dam. 

This involves not only the people of San 
Francisco, chis involves the people of all the 
State of California; it involves all the Ameri- 
can people, because they are all entitled to 
electricity at what it is worth. 

I hope this committee will report un- 
favorabiy on this measure. Let it die, and let 
them know that the Raker Act must be com- 
plied with if they are going to use this Hetch- 
Hetchy power in the city of San Francisco. 

The CuHamrman. Thank you, Mr. Rankin. 





Ireland’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPh 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following penetrating, 
keen, and thought-provoking address en- 
titled “Ireland’s Dilemma,” by the Hon- 
orable Edward M. Curran, United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, at 
the annual St. Patrick’s Day dinner of 
the Irish Civic Association of Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Onio, March 17, 1942: 


I feel greatly honored to be the guest 
speaker at the annual St. Patrick’s Day dinner 
of the Irish Civic Association of Cleveland. I 
am no stranger in your midst, for the com- 
mon tie of blood makes me kin to you in race 
and sentiment. My forebears came from Erie, 
so no alien visitor is with you when I rise be- 
fore this distinguished membership of a dis- 
tinguished American society in a distin- 
guished American city on a day when Irish- 
men, not only in America but the world over 
pause to pay tribute to the patron saint of 
the Emerald Isle. 

I desire to speak to you tc night on a mat- 
ter that is important to Ireland and impor- 
tant to America. My views are personal and 
are not to be interpreted as those of anyone 
else. I speak, not in my Official capacity as 
the United States Attorney for the Nation’s 
Capital, but rather as a plain, humble, Amer- 


ican citizen. I want to speak briefly on the 
dilemma in which Ireland finds herself—the 
question of strict Irish neutrality. 

It may be said that Irish neutrality may 
have an important influence in the course of 
this tragic conflict. We must bear in mind 
the strategic proximity of Ireland to England 
and we must not forget her proximity to the 
principal British sea lanes. We recognize that 
it is for Ireland’s interest that sea communi- 
cation with England be kept open, for half of 
what Ireland imports comes from England 
and nine-tenths of what she exports goes to 
England. I think no one will deny that next 
to assuring her own prosperity, Ireland’s chief 
interest is Great Britain’s prosperity, for if 
Great Britain prospers, so does Ireland. Com- 
plicating the picture is the partition of Ire- 
land—the 26 counties of Eire and the 6 coun- 
ties of northern Ireland, these 6 counties 
being in most ways pa~t of Great Britain 

I must admit that this problem of Irish 
neutrality is a most delicate one, for on its 
solution may hang the outcome of the war. 
The situation is grave because if Germany 
possesses Ireland, she will be in a good posi- 
tion to choke Britain’s supply line. An at- 
tack on Ireland will assist Hitler in his cam- 
paign against “ngland. Even though south- 
ern Ireland has an army of some 250,000 men 
in training, she is practically defenseless and 
without adequate military equipment and 
certainly lacks effective means of resisting 
invasion. Remember this: Scuthern Ireland 
is only 300 miles from Brest, which is the 
nearest Nazi-occupied port. If the Nazis 
used the tactics that were employed in the 
conquest of Crete and invade Ireland by air 
and accomplish a victory, they woula be 
astride Britain’s ocean life line. It cannot 
be denied that German submarines and 
bombing planes could do terrific damage to 
Britain’s flow of supply. An expedition sent 
by sea is not likely, but an aerial invasion 
would surprise no one. It may be argued 
that if Hitler cannot cross the English Chan- 
nel, a “istance of 20 miles, then he cannot 
very well cross 300 miles of ocean. Such an 
argument is weak and offers no comfort, for 
the 20 miles of water in the English Channel 
offered no obstacle, but rather the strong 
British sea, land, and air forces. Ireland, 
with a half dozen police boats and a small 
end poorly equipped army, with 4 minute air 
force, offers nc adequate protection. 

No one questions Ireland’s courage. With 
all the sufferings, she never sank into tame 
submission. The most pathetic passages of 
history record the inciderts of her struggle. 
Her rights have been asserted with surpassing 
eloquence. The purest poetry in any lan- 
guage celebrates her valor. A long line of 
her most illustrious men have suffered in 
martyrdom in the cause of liberty and the 
common file of her people have maintained 
a character which ought to excite universal 
admiration. Her spirit was never broken. 
She lacked no gall to make oppression bitter. 
We do not question Irish »ravery, but what 
{ od is bravery on the part of the unpre- 
pared? 

Ireland in German hands would threaten 
the very existence of England, a nation which 
is fighting side by side with America. Pos- 
sessing Ireland, Germany would have bases 
within close bombing range of every point in 
the British Empire and convoys would be a 
prey to submarines and planes. And don’t 
push aside lightly the idea of Ireland being 
a possible land base from which Germany 
could invade Great Britain by way of rela- 
tively unprepared Scotland and Wales. Pic- 
ture the situation of a German attack on 
Ireland. England would be compelled to 
counterattack in an island where she had been 
denied the use of bases necessary to make de- 
fense possible. Ireland offers no real obstacles 
to an invader and has no strong lines of de- 
fense. The enormous advantage possessed by 
the well-prepared side, a side which strikes 
first according to well-calculated plans, a 
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side which imposes on its opponents the 
necessity of making hurried and inadequate 
defense moves, was clearly demonstrated in 
the Norwegian campaign. No one can state 
with any degree of certainty, of course, 
whether or not there will be a general inva- 
sicn of Ireland, but no one thought that there 
would be an invasion of Norway. England 
keeps large armies on the little isle to guard 
against a German attack, while southern Ire- 
land is practically undefended, and a Ger- 
man occupation of Ireland would place Eng- 
land in a very unfavorable geographical posi- 
tion. Hitler rarely broadcasts his surprise 
moves, so don’t be too complacent because 
only a few German bombs have fallen on 
Trish soil. On at least three occasions Ireland 
has suffered from Nazi air raids. The first oc- 
curred in August 1940, when Nazi bombs 
were dropped in county Wexford. After an 
investigation the German Government apolo- 
gized, but during the first few days of Janu- 
ary 1941 Nazi planes bombed Curragh, Juli- 
anstown, Duleek, Borris, and several densely 
populated sections of Dublin. Again Ger- 
many apologized, but its planes returned on 
May 31, 1941. On this occasion bombs were 
dropped right in the city of Dublin and others 
were dropped near Arklow in county Wicklow, 
and again Germany apologized. Yet, despite 
these unvarranted bombings and despite 
an almost universal desire to see the Allies 
win, there can be no doubt that Mr. De Va- 
lera’s policy of strict neutrality, has had the 
support of the Irish people. I think Mr. De 
Valera would gladly enter into some agree- 
ment regarding air and naval bases in Ire- 
land if it were not for the fear that such 
action would be the signal for retaliatory 
bombings. 

It has been said that southern Ireland will 
resist aggression from any point and at the 
same time it has been emphasized that the 
Irish will not permit their country to be used 
as a base for an attack on Britain. It is 
argued that Ireland could defend herself 
if England and the United States would pro- 
vide her with an adequate supply of arms. 
It is true that the Irish have been unable to 
get badly needed weapons from the “arsenal 
of democracy,” but it should be remembered 
that America prefers its weapons to be used 
actively to defeat the Axis Powers. Even with 
a supply of arms, Irish resources are clearly 
inadequate for any real and genuine defense 
against the Nazis. The Irish budget fer 1941- 
42 totaled £40,000,000, out of which £13,000,000 
is available for defense, and while the Irish 
claim an army of some 250,000 men, I have 
been informed that it consists almost entirely 
of untrained and unequipped volunteers. So, 
if Germany attacks, Ireland’s only real hope 
for defense rests with the British Navy, the 
Royal Air Force, the British Army, and the 
American troops in Northern Ireland. 

I sometimes wonder if the Irish believe they 
will be immune from the war. I have read 
that they would not be surprised by a Ger- 
man attack. If this be true, it seems to me 
that Ireland ought to welcome the help of 
England and the United States in preparing 
against such attack, for without such help, 
Ireland cannot stop a German invasion. 
They will fight, yes, but they need weapons, 
they need antiaircraft guns, they need anti- 
tank guns, and without such weapons they 
could not be successful. 

It is my own personal view, expressed as an 
American of Irish descent, whose forebears 
fought for everything that is near and dear 
to Ireland, that the bases in Ireland ought to 
be made available to both Great Britain and 
the United States, in order that we may be 
assisted in our battle of the Atlantic, and 
also that Ireland may be fortified in case of 
a German attack. I hope that Ireland will 
not be a weak spot on the flank of England, 
the same way Belgium was a weak spot on 
the flank of France. Ireland offers the one 
and only base for the effective defense of the 
Atlantic sea lanes. 
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The United States faces the hazards of the 
sea in maintaining communication with Eng- 
land. The Atlantic route is hard to patrol 
and takes a heavy toll of men, ships, and 
material. With Ireland’s aid, the Atlantic 
could be much safer for American expedition- 
ary forces, and in those forces the 20,000,000 
pecple of Irish blood in this country will be 
well represented 

Just recently, thousands of American boys 
of Irish descent moved through the subma- 
rine-infested waters to the Irish coast. For 
their sake and for the sake of the Irish who 
heave gone to war for Great Britain, for the 
sake of the Irish in Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa, it is indeed encouraging to 
hear a responsible official of Ireland hint that 
neutrality may not be permanent, for, on 
January 10, 1942, Dr. James Ryan, Minister 
of Agriculture, announced, “When the posi- 
tion becomes acute, there will be some who 
will favor departure frorh neutrality.” In a 
world at war, Ireland, divided, isolated, and 
defenseless, iv seems to me, is in a mOst acute 
position. Her refusal to grant bases to the 
Allies will not save her from attack by Hitler 
in the end, any more than Norway’s, or Hol- 
land’s, or Belgium’s strict neutrality saved 
them from attack when ditler decided to 
smash them; and, once the Germans are in 
Ireland, Irish freedom, Irish independence, 
and Irish liberty will be wiped out. 

%4;. De Valera once said, “We will avoid 
war, please God, unless we are attacked.” 
This is indeed a noble saying, a noble hope, 
but in this warring world it seems doomed 
to failure, and to cling to it to such a de- 
gree as would permit a Nazi victory would 
result in the failure of the greatest Irish hope 
of all-—Irish independence. 

I believe that the Irish in this country 
feel that Ireland would prefer to see the 
Allies win, for they deplore the bombings 
of Ireland and, dfficult as Ireland’s relations 
with Great Britain have been in the past, 
the Irish people »elieve that life under Nazi 
rule would be far worse. 

For many, many years the people of Ire- 
land have looked to America for support in 
their struggle for independence and we have 
watched that struggle with great sympathy. 
I believe we played a part in the finai realiza- 
tion of Ireland’s dream. I do not mean to 
detract from the megnificent and personal 
achievements of Mr. De Valera and the stal- 
wart patriots associated with him. Their 
efforts will always be an inspiration for those 
who believe the peaceful and lawful methods 
are the best means of achieving fundamental 
reforms, but today that belief is being chal- 
lenged and a victory for Hitler would not only 
wipe out Ireland’s independence but would 
destroy the very foundations upon which 
that independence was built. 

How Ireland has suffered to obtain her 
independence! Redpath wrote: “Christian- 
ity has been called a religion of sorrow. If 
it be so, then the Holy Land of our day is in 
the west of Ireland. In spirit let us locse 
the sandals from our feet as we draw near 
that sacred ground. Every scd of its ancient 
soil is wet with the dew of human tears. 
Every murmur of its rippling brooks is ac- 
companied with a chorus cf sighs from break- 
ing human hearts.” 

Let us remember that when the sun of 
the Roman Empire went down in barbaric 
darkness, it was Ireland who held aloft the 
beacon light of knowledge—civilization, re- 
finement, eloquence, poetry, and art, all 
crowned with the supernatural glory of the 
Christian faith, and now, in this great crisis, 
let us hope that the shining splendor of that 
ancient record receives no blot or blemish. 

No one sympathizes more than America 
with Ireland's desire to remain out of this 
war, but in view of Ireland’s passionate devo- 
tion to freedom, I hope that, rather than see 
tyranny triumph, Ireland will render assist- 
ance to the United Nations. 


| 


| 
| 





This conflict is not a mere struggle of 
armaments. It is not the revolution of a 
free people to determine a change in their 
government. It is the spawn of that athe- 
istic culture and philosophy that stems from 
Marx and Engel, the matriarch of all other 
“isms” that have sprung from generations of 
irreligion, the repudiation of fundamentals, 
false liberalism, and the pursuit of the cult 
of pleasure, a conflict that threatens not only 
our peace and Ireland’s peace but our very 
way of life, by those who openly proclaim 
that there is no god but Caesar, and that 
the altar of the omnipotent state is the only 
shrine before which every head must bow, 
and every knee must bend. It isn’t a ques- 
tion of liking the British Empire or disliking 
the British Empire; it is a question of meet- 
ing a menace that defies all previous pat- 
terns—a menace that has leaped all barriers 
and, like a tidal wave, sweeps all before it. 

I need not remind you whether your fore- 
bears came here on the first Mayflower or on 
the thousands of Mayflowers which followed 
it, in the creaking barks and clippers of the 
forties with their dark and reeking holds, or 
in the steerage of those ships in the latter 
era, of what we owe them for their contribu- 
tion in sweat, blood, and tears, to the won- 
der that is America. These things are ours. 
We have known their cost, so we should be 
neither Jew nor gentile, Catholic nor Prot- 
estant, Irish nor English, but Americans, 
resolving that the hates and prejudices of the 
Old World cannot abide in the New under 
the bright light of a new day and the flam- 
ing splendor of a new sun. We are not fight- 
ing for Great Britain. We are fighting by 
her side for a cause that Ireland loves, for 
the lovers of freedom will be free. 

Sursum’ corda—Lift up your hearts— 
should be our battle cry while presenting the 
phalanx of united democracies against those 
who hate the name and would root out and 
erase, if possible, the ver word from the 
hearts and minds of men. 

When Eamon ae Valera said good-bye to 
America, he used these words: “So farewell— 
young, fortunate, mizhty land; no wish that 
I can express can measure the depth of my 
esteem for you or my desire for your welfare 
and glory And farewell the many dear 
friends I have made and the tens of thousands 
who, for the reason that I was the representa- 
tive of a noble nation and a storied, appeal- 
ing cause, gave me honors they denied to 
princes. You will not need to be assured that 
Ireland will not forget and that Ireland will 
not be ungrateful.” 

God grant, in His divine wisdom, that Ire- 
land may be guided in the right path, so 
that all she has gained will not be lost; so 
that her reai and true friend, America, will 
triumph; and when the history of this era 
is written, in the coo] and contemplative 
days of a later period, far removed from the 
animosities of the present day, our children 
and our children’s children may read with 
satisfaction that America was aided in the 
great battle by the isle that is so justly called 


| the Ocean’s Emerald. 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
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orp, I include the following resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of New York: 


Whereas the nations of the earth are en- 
gaged in a mighty struggle to determine 
whether right and brotherhood shall rule 
the world, or might and hatred; and 

Whereas the United States has dedicated 
her every resource in an unretreating de- 
termination that a just peace shall consum- 
mate that struggle; and 

Whereas the ranks of our armed forces are 
filled and are being filled, with the best and 
most valiant of our country’s men, ad vic- 
tory cannot be achieved without the full and 
unlimited strength and capacity of industry 
and production; and 

Whereas it is recognized that every avail- 
able man must be released for military duty, 
without loss of production of the necessi- 
ties of war, and it has been made known to 
us by the Government, by the military au- 
thorities, by industry and business in every 
field of activity that the production for war 
and civilian defense will be endangered unless 
all available men and women serve in the in- 
dustries allied with war and defense; and 

Whereas the women of the Nation possess 
knowledge, skill, training, and ability, both 
necessary and useful for these purposes and 
are not only willing but eager to serve their 
country during the present war; and 

Whereas it is only through training and 
oppertunity that this great source of pro- 
ductive strength can be released to maintain 
and increase the production that is impera- 
tive, and to sustain our business and indus- 
trial power to capacity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be, and it is 
hereby respectfully urged to enact H. R. 6806, 
a bill providing for the registration of women 
between the ages of 18 and 65 under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
and be it further~ 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That a 
copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the United States Senate, the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber of the Congress from the State of New 
York. 

By order of the assembly, 

ANSLEY B. BorRKOWSKI, 
Clerk. 

In senate April 1, 1942. 

Concurred in, without amendment. 

By order of the senate: 

Wi.uraM §. KInG, 
Clerk. 


Representative Hoffman Faces His 
Constituents—and How! 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA11VES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker. under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorn, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper article: 

REPRESENTATIVE HOFFMAN Faces His CONSTI- 
TUENTS—AND How—HE Te.ts 'EM, anv Is 
Top, IN ForuUM aT CiTy’s ARMORY 
Congressman CLaRE E. HOFFMAN, fiery 

nemesis of the New Deal, faced his bitterest 

foes at the Benton Harbor Naval Armory 








last night in what was a good $2 show—and 
everybody had a good time. 

There were cheers and jeers, boos and cat- 
calls, applause and leughter. 

Two hours after the curtain went up on 
the performance the Congressman was still 
mixing it with his audience and after the 
show was over Mr. Horrman said he had 
enjoyed every minute of the argument. 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS BOYS 

TURN OUT 


There was a liberal sprinkling of labor in 
the audience, surprisingly large in view of 
the rain outside. The big hall began filling 
up early and at 8:15, when Fred Granger 


introduced the Congressman, the main part 


of the armory was comfortably filled. 

A good-sized delegation of Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations boys turned out. 
Some wore jaunty parade caps, and you could 
tell the others by the way they whooped it up 
with both cheers and boos. 

It was a noisy, rollicking, rousing catch- 
as-catch-can meeting on the whole, with 
everybody mad at times, but everybody 
seemed to enjoy it and adjournment seemed 
to be reluctantly taken. 

ALL GOES WELL UNTIL— 


Everything was lovely and the Congressman 
talked without hindrance until he finally got 
into a discussion of the labor problem. 

Then the fireworks and fun opened up. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
boys began to shoot questions at him and the 
gentleman from Allegan began to shoot back 
his answers. Sometimes HorrmMan scored a 
point and a part of the crowd would applaud. 
Then a Congress of Industrial Organizations 
lad would pop a question, get an answer that 
didn’t satisfy him, and the boys would make 
the armory rafters rock with boos and 
whistles. 

In between the touch-and-go argument 
there was many a laugh. 

A young lady among the labor crowd cried 
out that a local employer had recently laid 
off 80 men “so he could make more profit.” 

Up jumped a rural gentleman from the 
bleachers and cried out: 

“T’ve been advertising for help for 2 weeks.” 

The crowd roared with laughter and then 
Horrman took it up and said: 

“Now, let me see, you say this employer laid 
men off so he could make more profits. Now, 
how can that be? I thought you made more 
profits when you hired more men, not when 
you laid them off.” Everybody got a laugh 
out of this reply. 

HE REALLY STIRS "EM 


What really stirred up the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations boys was when Horr- 
MAN began arguing that while he approved 
the right of labor to strike, he believed that 
the man who wanted to work should not be 
prevented from doing so. 

A roar of disapproval from the labor ele- 
ment in the audience greeted this contention, 
and a dozen chaps were on their feet, yelling 
to be heard. Finally Horrman recognized a 
Congress of Industrial Organization mem- 
ber. The gentleman argued that if hours of 
work were lengthened, overtime and double 
time abolished, and other gains curtailed the 
net result would be great loss in industrial 
production. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said the Con- 
gressman, “that labor will lay down on the 
war job just because it’s asked to produce 
more goods the boys in the trenches and on 
the high seas need so badly, even at the 
sacrifice of overtime? I don’t believe it, and 
I don’t believe you believe it.” The audience 
howled at this, and then a spectator who said 
he was a labor organizer said that labor 
would give up its overtime if management 
would turn back the overtime pay thus 
saved to the Government. 
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“I'm with you there,” shot back Horrman, 
and then explained he favored cutting war- 
time profits to the bone, which everyone 
cheered. 

PAUL KULL ENTERS FRAY 


At one hot juncture in the argument Paul 
Kull, Riverside farmer and amateur econ- 
omist, got the floor and for a couple of 
minutes gave the debaters on both sides a 
breathing spell with a talk on the need of 
dropping personal, factional, and political 
differences and all pitching in to win the 
war. 

When he sat down, Dan Baushke, who looks 
and dresses like an Israelite, but isn’t, pro- 
pounded a question above the roar of the 
crowd. 

HorrMan misunderstood Mr. Baushke’s 
question, and said, “No; I've never read King 
Ben,” and the crowd laughed. 

“We want to keep what we've got,” yelled 
a workman at Horrman, who came back with 
“That’s what Hitler wants to do.” 

Another laboring gentleman said the South 
Haven Chamber of Commerce made a house- 
to-house canvass urging men not to join a 
union. “What about that?” he asked. 

“I’m not against unions as such,” replied 
HorrMan. “In this day of mass preduction, I 
honestly think they are necessary. But all I 
ask is that we have equal justice for all. I 
have acthing against a man who wants to 
join a union. But I don’t believe that a man 
who doesn’t want to join a union should be 
forced to do so. You might just as well try 
to make us all go to the Catholic Church or 
the Methodist Church or the Baptist.” 


APPLAUD HIS UNITED STATES OF AMERICA STAND 


HorrMan got a lot of applause during the 
night and his biggest hand at the end when 
he told about the effort of the United States 
of the World advocates trying to induce Con- 
gress to vote a hundred million dollars for the 
expense of promoting the scheme, and, in 
addition, giving President Roosevelt a billion 
dollars to use at his discretion to underwrite 
this supergovernment., Pointing to a large 
American flag, HofrMan roared: 


“Tll fight that sort of thing until I die. I 
want nu supergovernment in my dish. That 
flag and this Government are good enough 
for me, and if you favor something different, 
don’t vote for me, for I won’t vote for that 
sort of thing.” The armory fairly rocked with 
the hand he got on that. 


CHEER HIS WAR STAND 


Once HorrMan started to say that he was 
out to support the President in his war effort, 
when he was interrupted by a pert query of— 

“When are you going to start supporting 
the President?” 

And quickly he replied: 

“When he quits his boondoggling and non- 
sensical spending and gets down to a war 
effort in real earnest.” 

The armory roared with the applause which 
this sally got. 

Political lines, Horrman told his audience, 
had practically disappeared in Congress 

“The war has cut squarely across party 
lines in Congress,” said the Congressman. 
“No longer are we Republicans or Democrats 
or New Dealers. We are Americans now. and 
let me say to you folks that some of the bit- 
terest critics in Congress today against things 
that are wrong, and which have got to be 
changed before we win this war, are Demo- 
crats and so-calléd New Dealers. These men 
want to win the war, just like you do. But 
they are getting to a point where they no 
longer are going to be told by just one man 
what to do and when to do it. We've had 
too much of that already.” 

Once HorrMan, a bit facetiously, invited 
his hearers to come down to Washington with 
some tar and feathers, “I can take it,” he 
advised. 
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MENTIONS PENSION STEAL 


HorrMan told the crowd that both Republi- 
can and Democratic leaders were guilty of 
trying to sneak through the provision that 
would have pensioned Members of Congress— 
as well as the President—for life. He was 
the first man to put in a bill to repeal this 
pension grab—and the grab was repealed 

The Congressman said the roar of protest 
from people at large so starticd Congress that 
it repealed the pension grab within 30 days. 

“There you have an example of the pecple 
telling Congress what to do,” said Horrmsn. 
“It only goes to prove that you have it within 
your power to make your wants felt in 
Washington.” 

When a laboring man challenged the Con- 
gressman to show what good could be ac- 
complished by cutting out overtime HorrmaNn 
explained that if $60,000 would buy labor, at 
regular time, for three planes, double time 
would simply reduce the three planes by ex- 
actly one-half. 

HorrMan told the crowd that the Wagner 
labor law was unfair to labor itself because 
it denied equal justice to all under the law. 
He denied he was a labor baiter or was against 
labor. He frankly said he would protect the 
union man’s rights but also the rights of the 
workingman who didn’t want to join a union 
and he denounced in forthright terms the 
practice of keeping men out of defense in- 
dustries unless they joined unions and paid 
initiation fees. That, he said, was unfair 
and un-American. 

HorrMaN said his criticism of mistakes and 
things obviously wrong would go on so long 
as he remained in Congress. He told about 
the personal effects of a boy killed at Pearl 
Harbor being sent home and the mourning 
family being asked to pay a $10 shipping 
charge. Things like that enrage him, he said. 
He added that labor should remember that 
its sons were out there on the firing line 
and that whenever labor sits down on the 
job or any way slows up production or im- 
pedes industria] progress it’s taking guns and 
tanks and planes away from its own sons. 

“The white-collar boys and the boys from 
the farms are not the only boys who are going 
to fight and die in this war,” Horrman told 
his audience. “The sons of laboring men are 
out there fighting and dying. And I want 
all those boys to have the guns and the 
equipment that they need. That’s what I’m 
hollering about now and will continue to 
holler about until they get them.” 





Mr. Willkie’s Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) Sun: 


MR. WILLKIE’S REQUIREMENTS 


As nominal leader and spokesman for the 
Republican Party, by virtue of his impres- 
sive though unsuccessful contest for the 
Presidency, and as a resident of New York 
State, Wendell L. Willkie has a perfect right 
to express his views and preferences regarding 
the coming gubernatorial campaign, as he 
did to the extent of two columns of space in 
Sunday’s New York Times. The interviewer, 
James A. Hagerty, was guarded as to direct 
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quotes but definite in setting forth the views 
of Mr. Willkie. : 

It has been a long time since Wendell 
Willkie has favored up-State New York with 
a visit. He was here in Tripie Cities as a 
candidate and made a wonderful impression, 
but his opportunities to sound out reai senti- 
ment in the important and rock-ribbed Re- 
publican southern tier district were neces- 
Sarily limited. We haven't heard of any re- 
cent call by Mr, Willkie in any up-State 
community. 

Therefore his statement that, provided a 
candidate whose international views are 
suitable to him is nominated for Governor, 
“T’ll campaign for him in every hamlet, town, 
and city in the State if you want me to,” 
leaves the question open as to how well ac- 
quainted he may be with these hamlets, 
towns, and cities in which he proposes to do 
the campaigning. Has he kept in close 
touch? Does he know the sentiment of the 
people? 

The field is wide open, Mr. Willkie declared 
in his interview. He named several men of 
outstanding ability and prominence as po- 
tential candidates, including Representa- 
tive James W. Wadsworth, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., Robert Moses, Roger W. Straus, 
Abbot Low Moffat, Representative Joseph 
Clark Baldwin, Frank C. Moore, Allen W. 
Dulles, Rolland B. Marvin, Edward F. Corsi, 
Jove R. Hanley, Oswald D. Heck. An impres- 
sive list but in this section the absence of 
one name will be noticed immediately. 

As to Mr. Dewey the interview presents Mr. 
Willkie as being rather noncommittal. He is, 
in his opinion, the “leading candidate” and 
has given “valuable public service as district 
attorney of New York County.” But “con- 
trary to prevalent opinion” that Mr. Dewey is 
virtually certain to be the next Republican 
candidate for Governor, he insists “there is 
no lack of men who would make acceptable 
candidates.” The interview goes on to indi- 
cate that while Mr. Dewey’s Lincoln Day din- 
ner speech was entirely satisfactory with re- 
gard to his declaration that the war must be 
fought through to a finish and that thére 
must be no appeasement, Mr Willkie “does 
not know” Mr. Dewey's attitude on what the 
United States should do after the war. 

Would it be difficult to find out? 

Mr. Willkie is entirely right in expressing 
the opinion that all candidates in both major 
parties at election time will declare they are 
in favor of fighting until complete victory is 
accomplished and that there shall be no ap- 
peasement. He is right, too, in refusing to 
be satisfied with such declarations merely be- 
cause they are popular. He is correct in look- 
ing into the record of prospective candidates 
before Pearl Harbor. But a policy of “broad 
internationalism” after the war isn’t all there 
is to being Governor of the State of New 
York. 

Southern New York admires Mr. Willkie 
greatly. The people up this way like his 
trankness and fearlessness. But there is a 
feeling that his leadership might become more 
convincing and inspiring if it reflected the 
whole sentiment of the State rather than one 
section, mainly the metropolitan area. There 
is little question that over a vast area no 
other suggested candidate has the appeal at 
the moment of Tom Dewey and this is par- 
ticularly true of the southern tier. Again, 
why not make a tour of the State, Mr. Willkie, 
and learn what the people are thinking? 

Wouldn’t it be better and wouldn’t it re- 
flect greater political intelligence at a time 
when the Democrats are publicizing as their 
own achievement the drastic State income- 
tax reduction, for our leaders to get behind 
the strongest candidate and build him up 
instead of throwing a dozen names into the 
hat and waiting for that traditional last- 
minute scramble? Go into the convention 
with this wide field and you court the con- 
fusion, argument, and ultimate split which 
have been fatal to so many campaigns. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is facing » shortage crisis 
on certain basically strategic materials. 
Serious deficiencies of this type have de- 
veloped in the supply of oils, fats, and 
their byproducts used for soap making 
and glycerine extraction; for so-called 
drying-oil purposes—mainly those of 
specialized application such as tung and 
perilla oils; for the liver oils, formerly 
imported for their A and D vitamin val- 
ues in poultry and stock feeding; for the 
fish meal—largely imported under pre- 
war conditions—and which is an essen- 
tial and irreplaceable element in poultry 
and stock-feeding rations. 

Before the outbreak of this second 
World War, our cuuntry had little diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient quantities of 
such above-mentioned essentials to sat- 
isfy its own normal needs because foreign 
resources were available and the seas 
open. Most of the time, in fact, we had 
a surplus problem on our hands, within 
some categories of the group. 

Since 1939, the supply-and-demand re- 
lationship for oils and fats has been fur- 
ther subject to stepped-up dislocation, 
due to the extension of hostilities. For 
example, during 1939 we imported about 
1,000,000,000 pounds of oils and fats and 
about one and one-half billion pounds of 
oil-bearing material from countries now 
either at war with the United States or 
unable to ship here on account of the 
war. Among such import losses have 
been copra, coconut oil, palm oil, fish- 
liver oils, tung and perilla oils, together 
with such nutritional byproducts as fish 
meal, imports of which last amounted to 
over 138,000,000 pounds in 1939. 

The United States’ stock-pile balance 
as to fats and oils has been further dis- 
turbed by the tremendous and progres- 
Sive acceleration of lend-lease commit- 
ments within recent months, while the 
difficulties of replacement from South 
American and other outside sources have 
been increasingly complicated by the 
continued deterioration of the ocean- 
shipping situation. 

It is a self-evident conclusion that we 
cannot make both ends meet here with- 
out some adequate action designed to in- 
crease sufficiently our oils and fats sup- 
ply, insofar as the soap-making, the dry- 
ing-oils, and animal-feeding brackets 
are concerned. We have with us abnor- 
mal demands upon these resources—such 
as those imposed by war construction 
and lend-lease demands—which must be 
met despite the denial of former foreign 
shipments and the ever-increasing ocean 
tonnage headache. 

PRESENT SITUATION 


Menhaden-fish oil with its byproducts 
has occupied for many years an increas- 
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Menhaden Fisheries Vital to Prosecution 
of National War Effort 


ingly important place within the recog- 
nized group of fats and oils of domestic 
origin. The tendency of its use within 
more recent times has been toward that 
of more specialized application, generally 
within such classifications as those of 
technical drying agents or for anima! 
feeding; consequently the menhaden 
fishery is in a particularly favorable posi- 
tion to perform a vital national service 
under the above-described emergency 
circumstances for reasons as follow: 

First. Menhaden oil contains about 10 
percent crude glycerine and, when hy- 
drogenated, has been for many years a 
standard soap-making material; it addi- 
tionally is a recognized major factor in 
paint, varnish, and linoleum manufac- 
ture and, when fractionated and com- 
bined with dehydrated castor oil, is a 
satisfactory substitute for tung oil in 
dynamo insulation varnishes, and so 
forth. This oil is also a chief replace- 
ment resource for the imported liver oils 
formerly depended upon for poultry and 
stock feeding, having, under special re- 
duction treatment, sufficient natural] 
vitamin A and D potencies for use with- 
out heavy fortification. It is also valu- 
able in the tannage of leather and for 
use in quenching, tempering, and core 
mixtures. 

Second. Menhaden fish meal has high 
protein percentage, with several other 
outstanding nutritional qualities and 
ranks of critical importance in United 
States Department of Agriculture sched- 
ules, especially that of the egg program 
behind lend-lease obligations. Fish meal 
is the most satisfactory substitute for the 
milk elements previously used in animal 
feeding, but now restricted by their cost 
to human consumption. Relative to the 
nutrition problem created by the with- 
drawal of milk derivatives from animal 
feeding, I am informed that the Office 
of Agricultural Defense Relations and 
the Poultry Nutrition Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
state that fish meal is the only mitiga- 
tion of this calamity in sight. 


THE MENHADEN INDUSTRY 


The menhaden is a highly prolific, 
migratory fish which in enormous bodies 
ranges from Florida to Massachusetis in 
its travels along the Atlantic seaboard 
during the months from April to De- 
cember. : 

Although the fishery, in primitive form, 
has been of importance from Colonial 
days, modern practice employs steam- 
cr Diesel-powered fishing vessels which 
carry seine powerboats for the taking of 
the fish by purse seines. The raw fish 
are then transported by the fishing ves- 
sels to various shore reduction plants for 
conversion to crude oil, fish meal, and 
fertilizer byproducts. 

Production figures for the years 1936 
to 1940, inclusive, were as follows: 


Plants 
operated 
(number) 


Oi! pro- 
dueed 
(gallons) 


Dry scrap 
and mea: 
(tons) 


42, 411 
35, 801 
39, 274 
52, 950 
£6, 249 


4, 880, 879 
3, 895, 613 
4, 189, 129 
6, 005, 414 
5, 778, 919 








STATE RESTRICTIONS 


During the past decades certain At- 
lantic Coast States have imposed various 
restrictions—-mostly of a discriminatory 
and monopolistic character—upon out- 
side fishermen. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
combined effect of such laws has been to 
minimize production as a whole, possibly 
as much as 40 percent of the real po- 
tential. 

This collection of State enactments has 
not primarily been designed for conser- 
vation purposes because there has never 
yet been any indication whatever of any 
approach to the possibility of depletion of 
this amazingly reproductive species. On 
the contrary, State legislation, in several 
instances, boldly sought to promote pri- 
vate competitive advantage alone. 

CONCLUSION 


H. R. 6885 has been introduced to 
supply a workable formula to maximize 
production of highly essential material 
for the duration and should cause no 
trepidation to any State affected. There 
is no real sacrifice of State rights in- 
volved, 

At this time of peril to our country any 
artificially created barriers to maximum 
production of such vitally needed prod- 
ucts should be set aside in consideration 
of the common welfare of the United 
States. 





National Youth Administration Trains 
Youth for Work in Navy Yard 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nationa! Youth Administra- 
tion in the State of Washington is per- 
forming an invaluable service in training 
our youth for necessary and essential 
work in the Navy Yard and war indus- 
tries. Iam pleased to insert in the Rrc- 
orD at this point the letter addressed 
to Hon. George P. Sheridan, the efficient 
Administrator of the N. Y. A. in the State 
of Washington, from Lt. H. L. Mason, 
U. S. N. R Employment Officer, Puget 
Sound Navy Yard, Bremerton, Wash., 
bearing date March 14, 1942, reading as 
follows: 

Lasor Boarp, 
Pucet Sounp Navy Yarp, 
Bremerton, Wash., March 14, 1942. 
Mr. GerorcE P. SHERIDAN, 
State Youth Administrator, 
National Youth Administration, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Dear Sir: Attention has been called to the 
recent referral to the yard of boys from the 
Seattle resident center of the National Youth 
Administration. 

It is gratifying to note the excellent man- 
ner in which these boys are sent to us. Their 
training credentials and other necessary pa- 
pers are in very good order when they arrive 
in the Labor Board, with the result that 
there is little delay in employment. 

In looking over the training records of 
these youths, it seems that their training 
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compares very favorably with others that 
have been sent to the navy yard. 

The yard needs good workmen, the number 
of available men is limited, and these boys 
are very welcome. They have not been em- 
ployed long enough to evaluate their work, 
but indications are that they will develop 
into good workers. 

At the present time the yard has an open 
call for a number of men in the sheet metal 
helper, shipfitter helper, and machinist 
helper classifications, and employment can 
be offered to 150 (more or less) National 
Youth Administration youths per week The 
employment of these boys would, of course, 
be contingent on their meeting our require- 
ments as they are described by Civil Service 
Commission announcements. All of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration boys employed 
here thus far have been quite satisfactory. 

We are anxious to put good men on the 
job and appreciate your cooperation to that 
end. 


Very truly yours, 
H. L. Mason, 
Lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve, 
Employment Officer. 





The 40-Hour Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from Ed. Schuster, of the Copper King 
Lodge No. 729, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen: 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
Coprer KING Lopcz, No. 729, 
Houghton, Mich., April 9, 1942. 
Mr. Frank E. Hook, 
Congressman, Michigan, 
House of Representatives, 
, Washington, D. C. 

HonoraBe. Sir: The continued effort to 
shackle American labor by the House and 
Senate makes me See “red,” and I feel that it 
is high time that our labor leaders should 
serve definite notice to “lay off” or else 

I should not think that it would be neces- 
sary for me to tell you or anyone else that 
the working people of this country are doing 
their share to win this war, we put every 
cent that we can into Government bonds and 
stamps to pay for war material, we are also 
making that material, and it is our sons that 
are using that material and doing a good job 
of it too, and we will win this war if we are 
dealt with fairly, but if the “knifing” of labor 
and antilabor legislation continues, it may be 
a different story. If we are to have the same 
conditions that exist in the Axis countries, 
why in h—— fight at all? 

It is hard to believe, but it seems that some 
of our Senators, Congressmen, the chamber 
of commerce, and our newspapers do not 
know what brought about the conditicns that 
exist in France, Italy, Germany, and other 
European countries. They ought to be able 
to see the handwriting on the wall; it is very 
plain and in capital letters. 

I am going to ask you in all fairness to vote 
and use your influence against all antilabor 
bilis, such as the bills now before the House, 
namely H. R. 6790, introduced by Congress- 
man SMITH of Virginia; H. R. 6795, by Boren, 
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Oklahoma; and H. R. 6444, by Vinson of 
Georgia. Such legislation, if passed, would be 
playing right into the hands of Hitler and his 
“rat”; it would be a great aid and comfort 
to them, and I will bet that they are praying 
that such bills do become law. 

Why don’t we quit fighting among our- 
selves, all pull together, and win this war as 
soon as possible? : 

‘Your work in the House has been O. K. and 
the above is meant for some of the other 
Congressmen and may be of some help to you. 

With very best wishes, I am 

Yours truly, 
Ep. SCHUSTER. 





Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
make the following observations relative 
to Guam: 

Since the disastrous results of Japan’s 
villainous sneak attack upon Pearl Har- 
bor the eyes of the people of the United 
States have quite naturally been focused 
on the Pacific area. Much discussion has 
taken place, particularly in the press, as 
to what might have happened if this, 
that, or the other had been done, or had 
not been done by the President, by the 
Congress, or by the Navy Department 
prior to that attack. 

With relation to our war effort in the 
Pacific, some have taken the position that 
Guam should have been fortified, others 
have contended that Guam should have 
been entirely evacuated. Some place on 
Congress blame for the loss of Guam, 
others credit Congress with preventing 
another major disaster there. War 
news, so far, has not been good, and we 
Americans are prone sometimes to pass 
judgment without analyzing the situa- 
tion. 

GUAM’S SITUATION 

Take a look at the facts in regard to 
Guam and its situation. Many have not 
visualized the vast distances of the Pa- 
cific. Guam is about 5,500 miles from 
our west coast, much farther than New 
York is from Berlin, Rome, or Moscow, 
and almost as far as Alexandria, Egypt. 
It is ahout 1,500 miles east of Manila, 
about 1,400 miles south of Tokyo, about 
1,600 miles southwest of Wake Island, the 
nearest American posseSsion to the East. 
Wake Island itself is. about 2,000 miles 
west of Pearl Harbor and Pearl Harbor is 
about 2,400 miles from San Francisco. 

Guam is a comparatively small island, 
but is one of the largest of the Marianas 
group. South of Guam are the Caroline 
Islands; east and southeast, the Marshall 
Islands; north, other Japanese islands. 
Guam is in the midst of this group of over 
1,000 islands and is the only American 
possession there. Japanese fortified is- 
lands are in sight of it and all around it. 
These Japanese-controlled islands were 
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War. Guam was taken over from Spain 
about the same time that we acquired the 
Philippine Islands. 

COMMITTEE PROPOSAL 


In February 1939, the annual Navy 
authorization bill came before the House, 
under the sponsorship of Chairman Vin- 
son of Georgia. The bill came before us 
with both majority and minority reports. 
The chief bone of contention was the pro- 
posal to spend $5,000,000 for military, 
harbor, and aviation facilities at Guam. 
It soon became evident that the House 
was divided on the subject. There was 
no request from the President, the Com- 
mander in Chief, to fortify Guam. The 
Navy Department did not recommend the 
fortification of Guam. The chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] did not recommend the forti- 
fication of Guam. I quote from his 
speech during the course of debate in 
February 1939: 

Opposition to this item has been based on 
the assumption that Guam is to be fortified 
and made into a strongly defended naval base 
for airpl .es and submarines. 

In view of this opposition, the commit- 
tee has gone into this matter at great length, 
and I can assure you that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Navy Department to 
fortify Guam or to do anything further than 
what is included in this bill. 


Mr. Speaker, the majority committee 
report did recommend the expenditure of 
$5,000,000 on Guam. ‘The committee was 
divided on this subject. 


GROUNDS OF OPPOSITION 


In the absence of indication from the 
President, who is Commander in Chief 
of our armed forces, each Member fol- 
lowed his own conclusions. Some of the 
grounds upon which opposition to the 
Guam item was based were as follows: 

That Guam could not be defended in 
the event of war with Japan, as long as 
that nation controlled the hundreds of 
islands immediately around it; that the 
island is too close to Japan and too far 
from Pearl Harbor to be defended in a 
war with Japan; that if this country 
were to attempt to make a military or 
naval base on Guam, we should expend 
a larger sum than $5,000,000 there in an 
attempt to make the place impregnable; 
that whatever defense installations we 
place there would, in the event of war, 
be teken by Japan and used against us; 
that if we spent millions in an attempt 
to fortify Guam we must necessarily send 
large numbers of soldiers to defend the 
investment, who would all be lost in the 
event of war with Japan; that if the item 
was not for the fortification of Guam, as 
claimed, it should be referred to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee for con- 
sideration; that the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act, giving the Philippines in- 
dependence, effective 1946, had already 
been passed by Congress, and thereafter 
Guem would be a lone Asiatic outpost, 
rendering the island doubly vulnerable 
to attack from Japan. 

I voted and spoke against the Guam 
item. The amendment to strike the item 
from the biil was offered by Representa- 
tive SutepHin, Democrai of New Jersey, a 


member of the Naval Affairs Committee. 
The amendment carried by a vote of 205 
to 168 on roll call. 

It seems that the Guam proposal was 
never even seriously considered by the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, as it 
reported out the same bill with no pro- 
vision for Guam in it. So far as I can 
learn, there was no effort even from the 
Senate floor to include the Guam item in 
the Senate bill. 

APPROPRIATJONS PROPOSAL 


In February 1940 the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, reporting another 
naval appropriation bill, included $3,- 
000,000 for military installations on the 
island of Guam, The fight was identical 
with the year before, with the added ob- 
jection that this was an appropriation 
bill and the appropriation had not been 
authorized by Congress, in line with cus- 
tomary procedure. 

I spoke against the Guam provision 
and offered the amendment to strike it 
out. The motion carried by 123 to 114. 
Neither the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee nor the House leadership asked for a 
roll-call vote. Had the President or the 
Navy Department particularly desired 
the retention of the item, a roll call ob- 
viously would have been forced. 

Again the Senate did not even consider 
the Guam provision. It was not reported 
to the Senate in the nava! appropriation 
bill and no attempt to insert it was made 
in the Senate. Evidently the Navy did 
not lay much importance to the item. 

In this connection, I quote Senator 
Watsu, of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, on 
the Senate floor, on February 13, 1942: 

Senator WatsH. No direct request for forti- 
fication—Guam—was ever put before the 
committees of the Senate or the House. 

PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE 


So far as I can find, the only public 
reference the President has made to 
Guam, before or since Pearl Harbor, was 
in his radio address to the people on the 
night of February 22, 1942. I quote the 
President: 

These islands, hundreds of them, appear 
only as small dots on most maps. But they 
cover a large strategic area. Guam lies in 
the middle of them—a lone outpost which 
we never fortifiea. 

Under the Washington Treaty of 1921, we 
had solemnly agreed not to add to the forti- 
fication of the Philippine Islands. We had 
no safe naval base there, so we could not use 
the islands for extensive naval operations 

Immediately after this war started, the 
Japanese forces moved down on either side 
of the Philippines to numerous points south 
of them—thereby completely encircling the 
islands from north, south, east, and west. 


It will be noted that the President re- 
ferred pointedly to Guam’s remote situ- 
ation, as follows: 

Guam lies in the middle of them—a lone 
outpost. 

SECRETARY OF STATE’S ATTITUDE 


As to Secretary of State Hull’s position 
relative to Guam, I have been able to 
find no written evidence. It was the im- 
pression here, however, that Mr. Hull 
was gravely concerned at the time about 
the situation in the Pacific and was ex- 
erting every effort to see that nothing 
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unnecessary was done by the Congress 
to upset pending efforts on the part of 
the State Department to work out inter- 
national problems in that area. 

FALSE REPORTS 


It has been circulated in some quar- 
ters that those who opposed the Guam 
proposal were afraid of offending Japan. 
So far as I am concerned, the charge is 
utterly false. Ihave always believed, and 
believe now, that Japan and the Japa- 
nese people were conceived, and have 
since existed, an atmosphere of 
treachery and deceit. In regard to the 
Guam item, I had no concern about 
Japan. I was concerned about my own 
ccuntry doing the wise thing. At the 
same time, I saw no sense in taking any 
action that would aggravate any nation, 
if it was not for cur own best interest to 
take it. We have the right to fortify our 
territory anywhere, but it is not always 
good military strategy todoso. My posi- 
tion as to Japan, in that connection, was 
set forth in the debate on the Guam item, 
February 15, 1940, page 1534 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I am not defending Japan. A good many 
Members have gotten up here and talked 
about Japan, which is just a smoke screen. 
I do not think there is a Member of the 
House who has less sympathy for the activi- 
ties of the Japanese Government and for the 
ideals of the Japanese Government than I 
have. I cannot conceive of any enlightened 
nation embarking on the program on which 
Japan has embarked. I am not here to argue 
about Japan. I do not care whether the for- 
tification of Guam makes Japan mad or not. 
I am speaking of this thing from the stand- 
point of the United States. 


And again on February 16, 1940, pages 
1548-1549: 

A great deal of talk has been indulged in 
and a smoke screen has been cast around in 
order that it may appear to the uninformed 
that those opposed to this provision in the 
bill are more concerned with the Japanese 
viewpoint than anything else. It does not 
make any difference to me what the Japanese 
think about it. There is no Member of this 
House whc is less in sympathy with the pres- 
ent policy of Japanese aggression than I am. 
No Member realizes more clearly than I that 
Japan must pursue a different course in the 
future if she is to continue as a real friend of 
the United States. 

PRYPAREDNESS—MY POSITION 


As to my position relative to strength- 
ening our Army, Navy, and air force, I 
have this to say: I have always been for a 
strong nationa. defense policy, even be- 
fore danger of becoming involved in this 
war appeared. I nave never voted 
against an appropriation bill asked of 
Congress by the President to strengthen 
our Army, Navy Department, and air 
force. I have even gone beyond the 
wishes of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments in some instances. In years gone 
by, I have oftca felt that funds re- 
quested and provided to prepare us for 
war were inadequate. I even introduced 
a bill here years ago to give military 
training to C. C. C. camp enrollees but 
was unsuccessful in my efforts. My ex- 
periences in the first World War con- 
vinced me that the best guaranty of 
peace is to be ready for attack. I 
learned then thac untrained, ill-equipped 








men, no matter how brave, cannot stand 
up against trained and fully equipped 
forces. 

Be it said to the credit of President 
Roosevelt that he realized, long before 
most of the people in the United States 
did, that we must be prepared for war 
again, and, particularly, that our Navy 
should be built up to be the strongest in 
the world. He started the new United 
States Navy program years ago and his 
efforts should be appreciated now. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE—-MY POSITION 


Further relative to my own position as 
to national defense, the Navy, Guam, and 
the Pacific situation, I quote from my 
speech in the House on the Guam item 
FeWruary 21, 1939: 


We must acknowledge here that some of the 
great nations of the earth today know no 
other language but one of force, acknowledge 
no instrumentality but force in furthering 
national aspirations, accept and listen to no 
reasoning from others unless it be backed by 
power and force. Convinced of this world 
condition, I would vote, generally speaking, 
for a bill increasing our Navy defense facilities 
to a far greater extent than the bill here pro- 
vides for. I believe in a broad and elastic 
interpretation of the term “national defense.” 
I have never subscribed to the doctrine that 
we should circumscribe the activities of our, 
Army, our Navy, or our air forces by outlin- 
ing a zone beyond which these branches of 
our Government could not go if their com- 
manders deemed it wise, in time of war or 
threat of war, to defend our country on far- 
flung lines. The Navy is our first line of de- 
fense and air strength is the right arm of the 
Navy. 

Should war ever again come to us or should 
it ever be necessary for us to protect the shores 
of the United States by armed force or to pro- 
tect the interest of the Unitec States and its 
possessions anywhere,asound national defense 
policy would require our naval forces to strike 
the enemy wherever strategically wise. It is 
an old and true axiom of war that offense is 
often the best defense. If this country were 
in danger of invasion by a foreign power, the 
best defense would be to destroy the instru- 
ment of invasion wherever it can be reached, 
and that could only be done by o.° Navy. 
This line of action has been followed by our 
naval forces in every defensive war we have 
ever waged. John Paul Jones followed it; 
Decatur followed it; and Dewey followed it. 

I have ventured my conception of true na- 
tional defense because I would not have it 
thought here that my objection to the forti- 
fication of Guam is based on the premise that 
we have no right to spend millions of dollars 
to build defense lines even that far from 
home should it be for the best interest of 
our country to do so. 

Guam cannot stand alone as an American 
possession in that part of the Pacific. Doubt 
as to our ability to defend the Philippines 
against Japan, with the natural defense ad- 
vantages of these islands, should convince 
that we could not defend Guam. 


PEARL HARBOR 


And again on February 16, 1940, with 
particular reference to the naval base 
at Pearl Harbor: 


Personally, I think we should have a navy 
as great as any on the face of the earth. I 
go further and say that I think an in- 
dispensable outpost in our defense system is 
the Pearl Harbor naval base at Hawaii, and 
I will vote for any measure that will tend 
to make that base the greatest on the face 
of the earth. Hawaii is something ~— 
2,000 miles away from the United States. 
has been testified by experts time and ‘ans 





again that our natural western defense line 
extends from the Aleutian Islands to = 
waii to Samoa to the Panama Canal. * 

You may believe that it is wise from a ili 
tegic military standpoint to inject that 
(Guam) salient almost 6,000 miles away 
from the United States, but I cannot. 


PACIFIC SITUATION 


For some time before the 1939 Navy 
appropriation bill came up in the House, 
I had been deeply concerned about our 
position in the Pacific. I had become 
convinced that trouble with Japan would 
Some day come. I came to the conclu- 
sion that Pearl Harbor, our naval base in 
Hawaii, should be fortified to the limit, 
so did a majority in Congress, and every 
request for funds to fortify the strong- 
hold was granted. 

I favored all appropriations requested 
for the island of Wake, an outpost about 
halfway between Guam and Pearl Har- 
bor and over 2,000 miles west of Pearl 
Harbor. I reasoned that we could suc- 
cessfully defend Wake, even though this 
island is smaller than Guam, because of 
its comparative nearness to our base at 
Pearl Harbor and because there are no 
other Japanese-controlled islands im- 
mediately around it. I was mistaken. 
Wake was captured by the Japanese 
shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbor 
and our men there were lost after a glori- 
ous fight. The military installations we 
placed there are now being used against 
us by the Japanese. 

Every request of Congress to strengthen 
Wake Island was granted. 

I also came to the conclusion that we 
might successfully defend the Philippine 
Islands, on account of the advent of air 
power as a major factor in war, and fur- 
ther due to the fact that the Philippine 
group includes over 2,000 islands, all un- 
der the flag of the United States. Un- 
fortunately, we have lost the greater part 
of the Philippines and the comparatively 
small American and Filipino Army there 
has been overwhelmed, after fighting 
under the leadership of General Mac- 
Arthur and General Wainwright a series 
of battles on Bataan which will be re- 
corded as an epic in history. The mem- 
ory of the men who fought so gloriously 
there will never die within us. 

Congress granted every request for ap- 
propriations for Philippine defense, and 
I personally supported same. 

GUAM—A DEATH TRAP 


As to Guem, I came to the conclusion 
that this island, on account of its perilous 
location in the midst of Japanese forti- 
fied islands and its great distance from 
Pearl Harbor—about the same as the dis- 
tance from New York to London—could 
not successfully be defended against 
Japan, and that any military installations 
and any number of men we placed there 
would be lost to Japan in the event of 
war. Making no claim to be a military 
or naval expert, I sought advice from 
certain Navy and Army officers, active 
and retired. 

The viewpoint of these officers con- 
firmed my fears that Guam could not be 
defended against Japan, even if we spent 
tar more than the $5,000,000 proposed in 
the 1939 bill. One high-ranking Army 
officer informed me that Guam would, in 
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the event of w-~ with Japan, become an 
untenable salient, even if we fortified it, 
and would prove to be a death trap for 
any garrison placed there. 

I did not want to be a party to any 
false step in regard to Guam. I there- 
fore felt it my duty to actively oppose 
the proposal. It was evident to me that 
in case of war with Japan it would be 
only a matter of minutes before any air 
field on Guam would be wrecked and the 
only good harbor there rendered useless 
so far as our warships, airplanes, and sub- 
marines were concerned. 


GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 


When General MacArthur was com- 
mander of the Rainbow Division in 
France during the first World War, one 
of his famous orders to subordinate 
officers was, “Never place your men in a 
position where they cannot defend them- 
selves.” 

TRAGEDY NO. 1 

The first tragic chapter in the bloody 
drama now being played in the Pacific 
was written in the peace treaty after 
the first World War. By the terms of 
that treaty the large group of islands 
entirely surrounding Guam, at that time 
owned by Germany, were turned over to 
Japan’s mandate, lock, stock, and barrel. 
The United States was thus a party to 
the isolgtion of its most remote posses- 
sion, 5,500 miles from continental United 
States, surrounded by islands controlled 
by a nation which, even then, was con- 
sidered by the thoughtful a potential 
enemy of our country. On that day 
Guam’s fate was sealed. until the day of 
destruction of Japan’s military power in 
the Pacific comes. 


TRAGEDY NO. 2 


The next tragic chapter and mistake 
was written in 1922, when the United 
States, along with Great Britain and 
Japan, signed the Washington Naval 
Armament Limitation Treaty, wherein it 
was agreed that the status quo as to 
fortifications in this Pacific area would 
be maintained, and that the respective 
naval forces of the signatories thereto 
would be kept at a certain ratio. The 
United States kept her word. Japan, in 
line with her usual treachery, betrayed 
her solemn obligations. From the date 
of the signing of that treaty Guam’s fate 
was doubly sealed. 

TRAGEDY NO. 3 


Guam fell to Japan. From the infor- 
mation I have been able to secure, our 
small force of fifty-odd sailors and ma- 
rines, along with several hundred civilian 
workers, were all captured. The pre- 
dominating expert opinion now is that, 
sooner or later, the result would have been 
the same even had the entire $5,000,000 
been spent on défense improvements 
there. Five million dollars would not 
have been a drop in the bucket for the 
purposes mentioned. It would have been 
more logical to have spent $200,000,000, as 
suggested by Admiral Hepburn, and com- 
pletion of such a program would have 
taken a number of years. Even then, in 
view of what happened to Hong Kong, 
Singapore, and other fortified bases far 
removed from supply and reinforcement 
bases, it is not certain at all that Guam 
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would not have been isolated and forced 
to surrender. 

It is indeed a tragedy that the garrison 
at Guam was captured. It would have 
been a greater tragedy had 100 times 
that number of American boys been 
there. 

PEARL HARBOR AGAIN 

In fairness to the Navy Department, I 
should say that I have been informed by 
responsible officials that it was planned, 
in case of war with Japan, to evacuate 


our garrison and workers from Guam.. 


This plan was never carried out because 
of the benumbing tragedy at Pear] Har- 
bor and the dereliction of duty on the 
part of the Army and Navy commanders 
in charge there. 

WHEN VICTORY COMES 


When this war is won I shall be in 
favor of fortifying Guam, but not until 
the surrounding Japanese-controlled is- 
lands have been wrested from Japan’s 
grasp and either taken over by the United 
States or rendered fangless and harmless 
as bases for enemy operations against us. 

So far, the tide of battle has been going 
against us in the Pacific, but there will 
come another and brighter day. Ameri- 
can production, American patriotism, 
American fighting spirit will win the ulti- 
mate victory. The time will come when 
American sailors will storm the harbors 
of Japan; American aviators will biast 
her cities; and American soldiers will pa- 
trol the streets of Tokyo. Japan’s day 
of doom will come, and then, and then 
only, will treachery and savagery be dead 
as the predominating forces in the 
Pacific. 


The Impact of Rationing Upon Ohio’s 
Revenue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, the 
deep-rooted importance of automotive 
transportation in our entire economy is 
exemplified by Ohio. Before Pearl Har- 
bor, Ohio motorists were driving a dis- 
tance equivalent to a journey around the 
world “ring each minute of the day. 
About one-half of this tremendous traf- 
fic was for business purposes. But, as a 
result of the war, we must cut down 
civilian driving to necessity levels in 
order to make essential automotive 
transportation available for the longest 
possible period. The voracious peacetime 
rate of tire wear and gasoline consump- 
tion has bowed before our plans for 
victory. 

In considering means for raising reve- 


nue to prosecute the war we must weigh | 


each proposal in the light of its effect 
upon our total economy. After thorough 
examination of the situation created by 
the curtailment of civilian driving in 


Ohio—a situation applicable in large 


“measure to other States—four conclu- 


sions are inescapable. First, Ohio, along 
with every other State, is suffering losses 
in gasoline and automotive tax revenues 
at a pace which accelerates monthly. 
Second, for the duration of the war gaso- 
line consumption is an unstable, declin- 
ing tax base. Third, when the States 
are being asked to carry on essential 
and wartime functions out of their own 
pecket the Federal Government should 
not accelerate the decline in the States’ 
gasoline-tax revenues by enacting a 100- 
percent increase in the Federal excise on 
gasoline. And, finally, we must achieve 
an evolution in our civilian driving habits. 
Because Ohio is a densely populated 
and prosperous State, its traffic problems 
are complex and their solution expensive, 
due to the great number of medium-sized 
and large cities scattered so uniformly 
throughout the State. Our efforts to 
solve these problems and to maintain this 
essential road network are part and 
parce] of the national drive to victory. 
LET’S FACE THE FACTS 


In the summer of 1941 few conceived 
any serious decrease in automobile traffic 
as a result of the war. There was a con- 
tinuing flow of motorists’ dollars into 
public treasuries. Even now, with tire 
rationing and a modified form of gasoline 
rationing in effect in 17 States, many 
State officials and conscientious citizens 
are quite unaware of the resultant reduc- 
tion of income for State and local gov- 
ernment. Wartime disruption of auto- 
motive use is causing violent shocks to 
our State economy. In Ohio careful 
study by the State’s planning board sur- 
vey shows the following over-all decreases 
in revenue may be expected: 

Estimated decrease in revenue 
£ource O.income OT 
2 | 1943 1944 
--—-- | hoa 


Sales taxes...-.-.--- i$11, 124, 000 $11, 124, 000/$11, 124, 000 


Gasoline and liquid 
fuel | 4,539,000] 13, 618, 000| 22, 696, 000 
Motor licenses... .- 2, 186, 000} 6, 557, 000) 10, $27, 000 


| 


| 17, 849, 000) 31, 299, 000) 44, 747, 000 
| | 


The Government order eliminating the 
sale of tires to the general public though 
undeniably necessary as a war measure, 
automatically reduces Ohio’s sales-tax 


revenue. Since the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration estimates that the sale of 
tires to the public will be curtailed 80 per- 
cent, we can take that proportion of the 
12490 Ohio sales-tax collections on tires 
and tubes and arrive at an accurate esti- 
mate of this year’s receipis. In 1940 
this source of revenue brought in $732,- 
000; in 1942 it will yield $146,000—a loss 
of $586,000. ; 

The prospective loss due to the ration- 
ing of passenger cars and trucks is much 
greater. In 1940 the Ohio sales tax on 


| new cars returned $6,254,000. On the 


basis of a maximum 20 percent volume, 
the 1942 revenue will be only $1,251,000, 
a loss of more than $5,000,000. The loss 
in revenue duc to the limitation upon 
truck sales will be $500,000. The loss in 
the used-car field is estimated at 80 per- 
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cent of the 1940 figure of $3,750,000. 
Revenue from the sales of repair parts 
and accessories will fall off over $1,200,000 
and from lubricating oil, $70,000. The 
impact of the drop in sales-tax revenues 
from $15,700,000 to $4,600,000 already is 
making itself felt. 


CIVILIAN TRAFFIC DECLINE DUE TO LACK OF TIRES 


The Office of Price Administration has 
indicated that one-half of the tires on 
privately owned cars will be worn out 
within 2 years, with only 20 percent of 
vehicles entitled to rep!acements, 80 per- 
cent of civilian motor traffic will be forced 
off the highways at the end of 1945. The 
decline in light-truck and passenger-car 
traffic in terms of traffic at the end of 
each year expressed as percent of the nor- 
mal is estimated as follows: 1942, 80 per- 
cent: 1943, 60 percent; 1944, 40 percent; 
1945, 20 percent. 

This is the maximum traffic which may 
be expected with restrictions now exist- 
ing. Civilian traffic may well decline 
much more rapidly toward the end of 
this year, inasmuch as the four tires on 
most cars are not equally good. 

Although trucks consume more than a 
fourth of all the gasoline used on Ohio 
highways in a normal peacetime year, it 
is estimated that about 16 percent of the 
taxable motor fuel is used by trucks of 
over 1%-ton capacity. Because of the 
war effort and the reduction in pas- 
senger-vehicle operation, it is safe to 
assume that there will be no decrease in 
the operation of large trucks and busses; 
in fact, their mileage will increase. 
Combining large truck- and bus-fuel 
consumption with that for passenger 
cars remaining in operation, a reason- 
able estimate of total gasoline consump- 
tion in Ohio in 1942 and the near future, 
expressed in terms of present annual 
consumption, is as follows: 1942, 91.6 
percent; 1943, 74.8 percent; 1944, 58 per- 
cent; 1945, 41.2 percent. 

Thus, the revenue loss from the gaso- 
line and liquid-fuel taxes alone will ex- 
ceed $4,500,000 this year, $13,600,000 next 
year, $22,690,000 in 1944, and $31,775,000 
in 1945. License fees will show a sim- 
ilar decline — approximately $2,000.000, 
$6,500,000, $11,000,000, and $15,200,000 in 
1942 and the succeeding years, respec- 
tively. 

The foregoing facts clearly show the 
difficult fiscal situation which the State 
faces. Yet Ohio has no alternative ex- 
cept to cut her cloth to fit the garment 
of wartime necessity. She will be forced 
to curtail her highway program to indis- 
pensable maintenance because of shrink- 
ing revenue. 

On the other hand, the Federal Gov- 
ernment must expand its revenue, and to 
do so must select sources which will 
withstand the strains and stresses of all- 
out war. It is perfectly obvious, for ex- 
ample, that a Federal tax on tires, tubes, 
and accessories would be totally unsuit- 
able under present conditions. A tax on 
gasoline is equally unsuitable—the differ- 
ence simply is one of degree. All are 
levies upon a shrinking tax base and, 
therefore, economically unsound as new 
revenue sources, 
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The Important Problem for Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein the results of the Fortune 
management poll and a letter which I 
addressed to Fortune in reply to its re- 
quest for my reactions to this poll. 

Fortune asked the ranking managers 
of 5,000 United States business enter- 
prises one question, “What is the most 
important problem facing your business 
in the war years ahead?” 

The answers to this question are 
worthy of close attention. 

The answers of 5,000 ranking managers of 
United States business to the question 
“What is the most important problem fac- 
ing your’ business in the war years ahead?” 








Pri- |Second- 
mary | ary — 
nd — Sie 
em m . 





Shortage of materials, effects | Percent) Percent) Vercen 

of priorities and allocations.| 37. 4 3.8 41.2 
Government: Red tape, in- 

tefference, indecision, war 

inefficiency. ultimate aims..} 17,3 4.6 21.9 
Shortage of necessary per- 

A Siege pte. 26 a3 13.0 4.4 17.4 
Plant conversion, or readap- 

tation of organization to 


TOE Oe cea wins oe 10, 6 1,8 12.4 
Finance: Reserves, invest- 
ments, solvency -.-_-...-.---- 10, 2 2.4 12.6 


Reduced need for product or 








Wh ig seks cts gosn pn 5.3 1,1 6.4 
Labor problems other than 

shortages, including wage 

rates, unions..........-..-.- 5,2 2.6 7.8 
TOG.) ote eo bah eect oh oceans 4.8 2.7 7.5 
Research and postwar ad- 

THGMENI: oo o5255254055-... 3.5 3.7 7.2 
DRE: 1:0..6-4cacidenecbh hace 2.2 1.8 4.0 
Transportation_-_--_-.._..--..- 1.9 1.5 3.4 
Rising costs versus stabilized 

Din inns qtndkvies 1.5 st 1.6 
Import and export stoppages. 1.4 Pe 1.6 
Other answers.-......-.-.-.-- 5.2 3 5.5 

Total including mul- 
tiple answers........- 119, 5 31.0 150. 5 
Apri 6, 1942. 


Mr. WILLIAM D. GEER, 
General Manager, Fortune, Time 
and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Geer: I was very interested to 
see a copy of Fortune’s management poll and 
am happy to give you my reaction to it. 

There is one extremely striking feature in 
the report. There has been of late a concerted 
campaign on the part of certain Members of 
Congress and certain newspapers to make 
what they call the labor problem, the chief 
matter of public concern. These sources have 
raised a hue and a cry about the labor move- 
ment. They demand repressive legislation. 
They commiserate among themselves about 
the evils of the 40-hour-week law. They 
blame labor for everything. 

Yet the Fortune poll of 5,000 ranking man- 
agers of United States business shows that 
only 5.2 percent of these business managers 
consider wages, hours, and other labor mat- 
ters a primary problem and only 2.6 percent 
consider these matters even of secondary im- 
portance. 


The great majority of the business man- 
agers polled are concerned with the very real 
problem of materials, priorities, and plant 
conversion. Let us hope that Congress and 
the hysterical sections of the press will take 
note of this fact. 

Fortune asked 5,000 business managers, 
“What is the most important problem facing 
your business in the war years ahead?” The 
answers indicate that these managers recog- 
nize that production, production, and more 
production is the problem that faces us all. 
The American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Inc ustrial Organizations have also 
recognized this as the chief problem before 
our Nation. Only a handful of vociferous la- 
bor, haters are trying to divert us from this 
real problem. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vito MARCANTONIO, 





Bituminous Coal Is the Critical Material 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, bituminous 
coal is the most important war material 
produced in the United States today. 
Without an ample supply, the war effort 
is impossible. This important fact is not 
generally recognized. 

The paramotnt importance of coal is 
shown by the uses to which it is put: 

First. Explosives—smokeless powder 
and TNT are made from coal. Factories 
making explosives are operated and 
heated by power derived from coal. 

Second. Iron and steel cannot be made 
without coal and coke and gases made 
from coal. Each ton of steel made re- 
quires the consumption of a ton of coal. 
Without an adequate supply of coal, the 
steel industry cannot exist. 

Third. Essential chemicals come from 
coal—dyes, medicines—sulpha drugs for 
example—plastics, textiles—nylon—and 
so forth. 

Fourth. Strategic metals are smelted 
and processed by coal or by power pro- 
duced by coal, namely, copper, lead, zinc, 
molybdenum, chromium, nickel, mag- 
nesium, aluminum, and so forth. These 
metals, with steel and steel allcys, make 
possible our weapons of war—ships, air- 
planes, tanks, trucks, guns, motors, and 
so forth. 

Fifth. Coal is the major source of the 
energy which operates, heats, and lights 
our great manufacturing plants. 

Sixth. Coal supplies two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the energy which heats 
and lights our homes and office buildings, 
cooks our meals, and warms our water. 

Seventh. Coal is the source of two- 
thirds to three-fourth of all electrical 
energy made in this country. 

Eighth. Coal supplies about 90 percent 
of the energy propelling boats and barges 
on the Great Lakes and the inland water- 
ways. 
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Ninth. Coal supplies two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the energy driving our 
railroad engines. 

Tenth. Coal is the foundation on which 
our entire industrial structure—and 
therefore our war effort—rests. 

At the present time the coal mines are 
operating at capacity. Most of them are 
working two shifts, many three shifts, 
per day, and using the time between 
shifts for necessary repair and mainte- 
nance work. Consumption has increased 
by 30 percent since September 1939, when 
war began in Europe. 

Thousands of men from the mines 
have volunteered for service in the armed 
forces, the mining regions having sup- 
plied more volunteers than others. Now 
more thousands are being drafted and 
they are leaving by trainloads. Other 
industries engaged in making munitions 
and articles of war and financed directly 
or indirectly by the Government are of- 
fering premiuyn wages for the skilled 
workers—supervisors, mechanics, elec- 
tricians, engineers, and machine oper- 
ators—and are enticing them from the 
mines. The effect is a present loss of 
production because of a shortage of need- 
ed manpower. Unless manpower can 
be maintained, production losses will 
increase. 

New men are almost impossible to ob- 
tain. Laws prohibit employment of boys 
under 18 and of men who have not been 
trained in the hazardous and arduous 
work underground. Young single men 
18 and over have volunteered or are be- 
ing drafted. Older men cannot adjust 
themselves to work on mechanized units 
or to work in thin seams. New men 
prefer easier jobs in other industries. 
It is essential that the present labor 
supply be left undisturbed because it is 
the only labor which the industry can 
get and use. 

England’s example should be remem- 
bered. It made the fatal error of making 
soldiers out of coal miners, and has paid 
for it in shortages of heat and power and 
of war materials. 

Coal mines consume large quantities 
of steel, copper, lead, zinc, and explo- 
sives. These must be supplied currently 
and promptly if production is to be 
kept up. 

In weight and volume of product the 
coal industry is the largest in this Na- 
tion. The production cf coal in 1942— 
bituminous and anthracite—will exceed 
600,000,000 tons or 15,000,000.000 bushels. 
This is 5 times the weight and volume of 
steel preduced annually in this country, 
4 times the volume and many times the 
weight of all grain crops produced in 
the United States, and 150 times the 
weight of our cotton crop. It employs 
directly 600,000 men and indirectly in 
transportation, consumption, and serv- 
icing 1,400,000 more. 

Coal is our most essential and critical 
material. Without it our homes, offices, 
and factories cannot be heated, our food 
cannot be transported and cocked, and 
industry cannot function. Without our 
coal supply the United States would be 
an undeveloped agricultural region like 
much of South America and utterly de- 
fenseless against rapacious nations. 
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Coal mining is one of the most essen- 
tial and critical industries in the Na- 
tion. It is just as important as making 
explosives, building tanks, machine guns, 
or shells, for without an adequate supply 
of coal there cannot be any adequate 
supply of these essential war materials 
and there can be no normal life in Amer- 
ica unless this industry is adequately 
protected. 

Finally, as stated above, there are more 
than 600,000 workers engaged in the min- 
ing and production of coal and 1,400,000 
engaged in transportation, sale, and de- 
livery of this product scattered over 35 
States and the pay roll in wages to all 
these 2,060,00¢C workers constitutes a vast 
economic boost to the economy of every 
community in which coal is either mined 
or sold; and, in addition thereto, the coal 
miners in the various coal fields of the 
country, under the leadership of their 
officials and field workers, have patrioti- 
cally and unselfishly inaugurated a plan 
of purchasing War Savings bonds and 
Thrift stamps, and the purchases made 
by them will not only come out of the 
wages earned that are possibly badly 
needed by their families, but they are 
willing to sacrifice to this extent in order 
to promote our war effort and succeed 
in the preservation of their way of life 
which they have enjoyed over the ages 
past. 

They know, like you and I know, that 
not only their life and liberty are at 
stake but if the Axis Powers should con- 
quer America, they themselves would be 
the slaves of the future and that we and 
they do not propose to endure. They 
are continuing to buy out of each bi- 
monthly pay roll large amounts of bonds 
and stamps, and they too have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their work is 
critically essential as war work and they 
are as much engaged in the progress of 
our war effort as the man in arms. The 
coal industry is the most critical and 
essential industry in America to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of our all-cut war 
effort, and it should be so held and re- 
garded by the Government for which it 
fights. The employers and the em- 
ployees engaged in the coal industry have, 
in a sense, adopted as their slogan the 
motto of my great State: “United we 
stand; divided we fall.” As the coal con- 
tinues to roll out of the mines and into 
the great steam plants all over the coun- 
try and to furnish fuel for three-fourths 
of the railroads of the United States, let 
us remember that the men in the mines 
are the men behind the guns. 





Labor Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 








Recorp, I include the following letter 
frem Mr. William Green and my reply 
thereto: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1942. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I enclose 
copy of a telegram which is self-explanatory 
and copy of an Arsociated Press statement 
which I ask you to accept as a reply to your 
letter dated March 31. 

You can sce by this press statement that 
those men who have engaged in an unwar- 
ranted strike at Pittsburgh returned to work 
immediately after I had issued a telegram de- 
claring said strike illegal and officially dis- 
avowing it. 


I cannot refrain from explaining to you, - 


in making reply to your letter, my keen dis- 
appointment over the anti-labor attitude 
which you constantly manifest. It seems 
that notwithstanding the sincere pledges of 
the officers and members of the American 
Federation of Labor, notwithstanding the fine 
record these workers have made in the build- 
ing of cantonments, airplanes, ships, guns, 
and in producing war material, and notwith- 
standing the fact that total war production 
must depend upon the skill, the genius, and 
service of these working men and women, 
you denounce them—have sponsored legis- 
lation designed to decrease production and 
lower efficiency and take from them social 
gains which they secured as a result of years 
and years of sacrifice and effort. You have 
never emphasized a single virtue of organized 
labor but instead you have constantly con- 
demned and denounced it. Apparently or- 
ganized labor is always wrong with you. It 
is never right. I am truly sorry you have 
assumed this attitude. 

Very truly yours, 

: Wm. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


CONGBESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1942. 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Green: I acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of April 6 in response to my 
letter of March 31, asking you why you did 
not, in conformity with your public state- 
ment, revoke the charter of the teamsters’ 
union in Pittsburgh that was conducting an 
unauthorized raiding strike against the Acme 
Fast Freight, Inc. 

I am pleased to note that upon receipt of 
my letter you acted promptly in disavowing 
and calling off the strike, but I regret that 
you failed to answer my inquiry as to why 
the charter of that local was not revoked. 

As you have devoted the most of your reply 
to a chastisement of me for my attitude rela- 
tive to labor legislation, I think I am justi- 
fied in returning the favor. 

Let me say in all kindness that your per- 
sistent attitude of condoning and defending 
the bad as well as the good in the organiza- 
tions under your jurisdiction has done more 
to destroy the respect and support of the 
American people for legitimate unionism 
than I could do in a lifetime of legislative 
effort. That racketeers and gangsters domi- 
nate and fatten on many of your locals is 
a fact well known to you and to the public 
at large. If you have ever publicly con- 
demned any of them, I have never heard it. 
On the contrary, you have publicly abused 
those who have sought to preserve the: re- 
spectability of unionism by eliminating such 
characters. 

You have blessed with equal fervor both 
the bad and the good in labor unionism. 
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This attitude on your part is rapidly formu- 
lating a public opinion which cannot differ- 
entiate between the vast majority of honest 
and useful union leaders and a minority of 
evil ones. 

Furthermore, public opinion will no longer 
tolerate boycotts, jurisdictional strikes, and 
unconscionable initiation fees which, as you 
well know, are prevailing practices protected, 
defended, and encouraged under present 
American Federation of Labor policies. No 
patriotic platitudes which you may utter will 
blind the American people to these facts. - If, 
by reason of the intricate set-up of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor organization, you are 
unable to control these abuses, you ought to 
change that set-up before it is too late. 

If the time ever comes when you are ready 
and willing to take a bold stand and purge 
from your organizations the evils that are 
bringing it into public disrepute, I want to 
pledge you now that you will have no more 
ardent, sincere, and outspoken advocate than 
myself. 

I do not wish to see honest organized 
labor unions destroyed or made to bear the 
edium of the small minority of unworthy 
ones. 

I wish it were possible for me to convince 
you of the sincerity of my plea that you take 
a firm grip on the situation and press boldly 
to clean up and clean out the evil influences 
in your organization before it is too late. 

Respectfully yours, 
Howarp W. SMITH. 





Businessman’s Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES F. O'CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Electrical Workers’ Journal for 
March 1942: 


BUSINESSMAN’S ATTITUDE ANALYZED By BusiI- 
NESSMAN—LARGE EMPLOYER SHOWS BENE- 
Fits OF NATIONAL Lasor LEGISLATION 


(This article is written by a businessman 
who has had long experience in hiring men 
and dealing with unions. His conclusions are 
worthy of wide attention.) 

More than once I have noted in your col- 
umns th: constructive thought that labor 
must be brought into the job of winning the 
war as ar. equal partner, convinced that it 
has as much of a stake in the fight as the 
boss. I think you are on the right track 
there. The idea that cooperation of an un- 
stinted kind can be had by continued appeals 
to abstract emotions l‘ke patriotism, or by 
inciting fear of the consequences of defeat, 
falls short of the best we can do. 

I believe you will agree with me that to 
get this kind of partnership feeling in the 
effort, both sides will have to be convinced 
that neither is trying to use the war to get an 
advantage over the other. 

To disabuse th » mind of labor on that point 
is latgely the job of the administration. I 
think it is trying to do it. If prices can be 
kept from running too far ahead of wages and 
if all union busting is stopped, I believe Jabor 
will lose any distrust it may have.. Even the 
imperfect measures of the past war produced 








a very zealous frame of mind. When practi- 
cally every workingman’s family has some 
member in the armed forces, the idea of 
labor’s partnership in the war is not hard to 
get over. 


CLINGING TO RESENTMENT 


But what about the businessman? That is 
a harder nut to crack. The businessman is 
still suffering from a hangover of hating 
Roosevelt. Unjustified as this feeling is, it is 
not surprising. The average businessman 
looks:upon the Wagner Act as a monstrous 
usurpation of power by labor using Govern- 
ment and political power to grab rights and 
privileges to which labor is not entitled. This 
resentment springs from misconception of the 
history of the country and of business and of 
labor, but that misconception is not the fault 
of the businessman especially. Our history 
has never been taught to the people except in 
garbled fashion. For this lawyers are probably 
mainly responsible, but all that is water over 
the dam. What I am driving at is that I 
think you have an opportunity by some judi- 
cious writing to clear up a lot of popular mis- 
understanding that is shared by businessmen. 

This idea, long in the back of my mind, 
struck me very forcibly on the recent celebra- 
tion of the ore hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Bill of Rights in the Federal Con- 
stitution. In all that was written and said on 
that occasion-I noted nothing about the re- 
spective relation of corporations and labor 
unions to the rights secured by the document 
We were praising. I have here jotted down a 
few observations that I believe history will 
justify. As to that, I put it up to you. You 
know or can easily verify the true facts by 
som: elementary research. If I am right in 
the following statements, is this not a theme 
upon which you can touch occasionally in 
your columns with good effect? 


WAGNER ACT AN EQUALIZER 


Practically all that the Wagner Act does is 
to give to organizations of labor, rights and 
privileges long since accorded to corporations 
by decisions of the courts. The Bill of Rights 
recited rights of citizens, that is men and 
women, netural people The men who wrote 
it and the men who adopted it knew nothing 
of the modern business corporation or the 
labor union. The few corporations that ex- 
isted then were chartered by legislative bodies 
and were considered to be, in effect, branches 
of the Government such as we have today in 
Tennessee Valley Authority. Labor union- 
ism was then classed as criminal conspiracy. 
As times and conditions changed and the 
corporation developed to make and sell goods, 
it began to assert the same sights that were 
guaranteed to natural men and women, espe- 
cially as respects the protection of property. 
This began a lcng time ago, my lawyer friends 
tell me. Railroad companies were going to 
Federal courts for such protection nearly 100 
years ago, and insurance companies also. But 
it was not until about 55 years ago, I am told, 
that the United States Supreme Court began 
to treat private corporati~ns as persons and 
also as citizens in such cases. From that 
time on, the injunction business began to 
pick up. surning to the labor union, we find 
that the American Federation of Labor had 
been organized only 9 years when the anti- 
trust law was passed, and it was not so many 
years afterward that it was found that this 
law, passed to restrain the corporations in 
1890 after they had not only assumed full 
constitutional rights as natural persons but 
were also dominating the country, applied 
with equal force to labor unions 

Congress in 1910 attempted to exempt labor 
unions from the antitrust law, after the 
Supreme Court had emasculated the law so 
far as it applied to corporations in the Steel 
Trust case. But only recently we have had 
Thurman Arnold trying to evade that action 
of Congress so far as labor is concerned. 
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UNION BUSTING DEPLORED 


When finally in the Wagner Act it was 
attempted by law to give to labor unions a 
few of the rights long before taken over by 
corporations, we had screams from editors, 
lawyers, and businessmen. And probably the 
majority of people think this is a justified 
resentment and that the Wagner Act takes 
rights away from citizens instead of confer- 
ring rights upon citizens in labor unions to 
match in a small way the rights of citizens 
organized to control corporations. 

I think we have a case here where the 
failure of a people to study the history of 
their country can produce grave evils and 
dangers for their country. 

There was recently a startling example of 
this danger in Hawaii. I doubt the wisdom 
of stirring up racial strife by recalling the 
long labor history of Hawaii and the west 
coast, in which the importation of coolie 
labor to break or keep out unions on land 
anu sea has been a most deplorable feature. 
But seeing that the Pearl Harbor disaster was 
so largely an inside job, it is probably perti- 
ne.it to call attention to the fact that the 
employment of Japanese labor on defense 
works was part of the old union-busting 
campaign of some employers. 





Sixth Columnists 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Lawrence (Mass.) Sunday Sun of April 5, 
1942, by Mr. Arnole Sullivan: 


SIXTH COLUMNISTS 


The fifth column is made up of saboteurs 
and propagandists. The sixth column con- 
sists of those misguided empty heads who 
spread propaganda under the egotistical de- 
lusion that they are speaking their own 
minds. Delving deeply enough under what 





-these carriers say, we might find that they 


are only repeating what they have heard or 
read in some enemy avenue of propaganda. 

Criticizing the Government’s method cf 
handling the war effort without doing it in 
the American way will go far to carry 
through the Axis program of divide and con- 
quer. If you have a squawk to register 
against this or that which the Government 
has done and which is not to your liking, 
you can get better results by complaining to 
your Congressman than by complaining to 
your next-door neighbor or to your co- 
worker in mill, shop, or Office. 

It is conceded that there is no one any 
smarter than an armchair general or a city 
street admiral. It also is conceded that there 
is nothing more disgusting than listening to 
them fight the war. What is paramount is 
that it is this type of individual in whom 
the enemy agents plant the seed of propa- 
ganda, because this is the most fertile field. 
The continual criticisms of this type of per- 
son are what spread dissension, dissatisfac- 
tion, and disioyaity everywhere. And the 
enemy agents rub their hands in gee, for 
divide and conquer is working cut well 

If you have something to say that is worth 
saying, if you know what you are talking 
about, the Government is willing to listen. 
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The Government, as a matter of fact, is 
anxious to know what you think. It docs not 
presume to be perfect. It needs constructive 
ideas and suggestions. If you have any, send 
them to whatever department they belong— 
the War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Office of Production Management, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the State 
Department, or tu your United States Senator 
or congressional Representative. 

Remember that you'll never help your Gov- 
ernment by helping to create public dis- 
trust, uncertainty, or confusion. Do ycur 
talking in the proper quarters; put it in pen 
or pencil and send it to Washington. 

If you think the Government will ignore 
you, if you are confident it will ignore you, 
then you are admitting that what you have to 
say is valueless prattle. 

What good does it do you, or the people as 
a whole, to say to John Jones, “What's the 
idea of the Government rationing tires? I 
read somewhere that there’s plenty of rubber 
in this country if the Government wants to 
release it. What do they think they’re puiling 
in Washington anyway?” John Jones can’t 
answer your question. Perhaps your Senator 
or congressional Representative is able to. 

The Bill of Rights, if you want to be stub- 
born about it, guarantees free speech. But 
that: means free speech within reason. You 
are supposed to be intelligent enough to be 
able to control your soap-box oratory ten- 
dencies. Nothing the Government does is 
without cause and effect. It may make m/ - 
takes, because it is made up of human beings. 
You, I, everyone is susceptible to error in 
judgment. That is why we require advice now 
and then. The Government often needs ad- 
vice that never reaches it because it is scat- 
tered to the four winds witlessly by those who 
would rather hear themselves talk than tell 
Uncle Sam directly what they think. Criti- 
cism in its proper channels can right a lot of 
wrong. Your voice is as good as that of any- 
one else if you use it properly. 

By abusing the right of free speech you are 
doing nothing short of giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy, for you plant the ;eed of dis- 
trust and misunderstanding—the things 
which undermine empires and democracies. 

Propaganda is made to order for people who 
do not stop to think. It takes its strongest 
root in the mind that is susceptible to misin- 
formation. That is the purpose of propa- 
ganda. It pulls the truth to shreds and gives 
the unthinking individual something to talk 
about. Because people like to hear themselves 
talk above anything else, enemy propaganda 
grows a bumper crop each time this type cof 
individual opens his mouth. 

Your argument that you read such and 
such a thing somewhere, or heard it on the 
radio, is no sound basis for leveling a blast 
at the Government intended for the ears of 
whoever might be listening to you. What 
you heard or read might have been misin- 
terpreted in the first place. By the time 
you get through distorting or magnifying the 
misinterpretation, you really have something. 
In addition to that, what you heard or read 
might be out and out enemy propaganda di- 
rected to just the type of individual who is 
too willing and ready with his tongue and his 
exaggerated ego. 

Again, if you have a complaint, send it to 
Washington or to whatever official scurce it 
might do the most good. All of us must live 
in this country. We pride in it and cherish 
it. Most of us love our country, respect our 
Government even though conceding that it 
sometimes is in error, sometimes just doesn’t 
seem to make sense—from our point of view. 

If you want to run down the Government 
in a mean, little, underhanded, back-biting 
or back-stabbing way, you are only helping 
the enemy to wipe your Government, your 
freedom, off the map. It has happened 
before. 
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Two Letters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the interest of fairness and 
with a desire to have all such things a 
matter of public record, I ask unanimous 
consent to include herewith in the REcorpD 
a letter from Mr. C. Hartley Grattan to 
me and my reply to him. Both letters 
will speak for themselves. 


BerHespa, Mp., April 9, 1942. 
Hon. H. Jerry Vooruis, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Voornis: You have requested a 
candid statement from me with regard to 
three points about my record which you state 
you find it difficult to understand. I have 
dealt with these same points on other occa- 
sions during the controversy inspired by the 
charges of MarTIN Digs and the comment 
made by you in the House on April 2, 1942. 
The first two points are closely related. The 
third point stands a bit apart. 

I have never been a Communist at any time 
in my life. I have never been a fellow 
traveler of the Communist Party, or had the 
reputation of being one. Speaking at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., on June 
5, 1940, I declared: 

“I am and always have bevn a left-wing 
liberal, not a Communist or even a Socialisé. 
At no time did the Communists claim me 
as a fellow traveler, nor, to the best of my 
knowledge, have I ever been accused of being 
one.” 

Not until Martin Diss leveled his charges 
against me did the presumption arise that 
the term “fellow traveler” defined my public 
character. I state categorically that the 
charge is an abominable falsehocd. 

My views on the foreign policy of the 
United States, which are of espec’al concern 
to you at this time for a reason to be men- 
tioned shortly, are not and never have been 
inspired by concern for any government but 
the United States Government, or any peo- 
ple but the American people. The evolution 
of my opinions can best be illustrated as 
follows: 

(a) In college I was introduced to the stud- 
ies, then fairly new, and now generally ac- 
cepted, which involved a complete. reassess- 
ment of the ~utbreak of the war in Europe in 
1914. 

(b) In 1929 I wrote and published a book 
entitled “Why We Fought,” which was a re- 
assessment of the entrance of the United 
States into the first World War. 

(c) Out of this background came my views 
on foreign policy. These were generally called 
isolationist, a term often misused, but which 
perhaps sufficiently distinguishes my views 
from interventionist ideas. 

I emphasize most strongly the genesis of 
my ideas and proceed immediately to empha- 
size with equal fcrce that I held to my ideas 
when they were unfashionable in the circles 
in which I moved; and I continued to hold 
them when Communists in this country were 
advecating the so-called collective-security 
line. It mattered not a pin to me what the 
Communists thought or said on the subject. 
Always in my life the important point has 
been what I thought, not what any group or 
organization thought. I have never been a 
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group thinker or camp follower. I have never 
taken kindly to dictation, nor have I ever 
been gifted with a capacity for conforming 
to the views of others. I have a long record 
as a critic and dissenter. 

When, therefore, the Communists in the 
United States took up an isolationist line in 
1939, it simply cannot be honestly asserted 
that I conformed my views to theirs. I stuck 
resolutely to the ideas I already entertained. 
I saw no point in repudiating views which I 
had long held and continued to entertain for 
reasons quite different from those which suf- 
ficed for others. On this point I wrote, in a 
book published in 1939, as follows: 

“Men frequently converge from various 
angles on the same conclusions. Their mo- 
tives, their reasoning, their final objectives, 
may differ widely. This is as true of the op- 
ponents of war as of the advocates of it. 
The fortuitous association of utterly diverse 
persons in the advocacy of a particular policy 
is one which only shady psychopaths can in- 
terpret as an all-inclusive identity of meth- 
ods and motives—always the basest methods 
and motives, it is noticeable.” 

I come now to the disputed gzoreword to 
the German White Paper. In late May 1940 
I was approached by William Soskin, of 
Howell, Soskin & Co., with the suggestion 
that I write a foreword to certain papers 
which the Nazis alleged they haa found in 
the Polish archives at Warsaw, and of which 
he proposed to publish an inclusive edition. 
I had known Mr. Soskin since 1929. He said 
he wanted to print the documents “for pub- 
lic information.” I raised the point of Nazi 
association, both as to the origin of the 
documents and the argument the Nazis had 
already founded on them. He emphatically 
assured me that he was acting in complete 
independence of the Nazis; that he was deal- 
ing with the papers as a publishing proposi- 
tion; and that neither he nor I was being 
“used” in any sense to advance anybody’s 
(Had I known of the Nazi 


later, I would not have touched the job.) I 
had no reason to doubt his integrity. As 
proof of this, Mr. Sosk:n told me that what 
he chiefiy wanted me to do was to devote the 
foreword to a discussion of the nature of 
“color books” (as these things are called), 
stating clearly in what respects they are 
usually “phony,” how chey are so “doctored” 
as to be phony, and generally to provide the 
material which would prevent uncritical 
readers from being misled by the ducuments 
as they might well be if they read them with- 
out such a preliminary safeguarding discus- 
sion. On this basis, I agreed to carry out the 
commission. I was paid $100 for the job. 

Any candid reader of the text I prepared 
will immediately recognize that I did not 
advance the Nazi cause by my words. Rather, 
I tried to spike the Nazi guns, not only by 
my general remarks but also by such a spe- 
cific declaration as that the documents do 
not support the case the Nazis had built upon 
them. I had no interest whatever in advanc- 
ing the Nazi cause, directly or indirectly. I 
could, if it were required of me, present a 


| series of quotations from my writings run- 


ning back beyond 1933, when the Nazis came 
in Germany, showing decisively 
that I have always been anti-Nazi. The 
“foreword” was, in large measure, the two or 
three “grains of salt” the President recom- 


| mended be taken with the papers at his press 


conference of March 30, 1940. 

You said you wondered at the concluding 
remarks in the “foreword.” You will agree 
that I directed attention away from the pa- 
pers, which I described as mere “straws in the 
wind,” toward the general foreign policy of 
the Government, but, nevertheless, implied 
some hostility to that policy. In the light of 
my background, this is surely not difficult to 
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understand. I had been citical of that policy 
all along. To express general and temperate 
hostility to it in June 1940 was no departure 
from the line I had followed up to that 
time. I think it s tribute to my temperate- 
ness that I was able candidly to dismiss the 
papers as “straws in the wind” rather than 
seize upon them as data of fundamental 
importance. 

My motives were (a) to provide the prospec- 
tive readers with a critical apparatus to use 
in assessing the possible significance of the 
papers, and (b) to direct attention of a criti- 
cal character at American foreign policy in 
general. I was not thinking of the Nazi cause 
at all. Neither was I thinking of the Com- 
munist line of the moment. They had no 
interest to me. I declared plainly in the 
course of my remarks about “color books” 
in general and their use to influence American 
opinion that— 

“The various nations aim to serve their 
interests, notour * * *, What Americans 
have to get straight is what policy will best 
serve their own interests.” 

That, in essence, is what I have been aim- 
ing to get straight in all that I have ever 
written about foreign policy. I submit that 
it is a legitimate interest to cultivate. I 
deeply resent and uncompromisingly repu- 
diate any allegations to the effect that my 
views have been influenced or dictated by any 
party or group. I have in the formation of 
my views been a truly rugged individualist. 

I have already stated dogmatically that I 
have never been a Communist at any time 
in my life; and equally emphatically I have 
declared that I have never been a fellow 
traveler. What then, you ask, of my associa- 
tion with the paper Champion? I have ex- 
plained this matter elsewhere, as I have also 
explained other points raised by Martin Dies 
in his letter to Vice President WaLLAce. You 
have asked that I retraverse for you the case 
of Champion. 

From June 1934 to June 1935 1 was editor 
of Statistical and Sociological Research for 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
in Washington. I wrote several articles on thé 
relief problem for Harper’s and other maga- 
zines. It became well known that I had inti- 
mate knowledge of the economic troubles of 
people on relief or close to it, and that I took 
a sympathetic interest in their problems. It 
was also known that I was especially sympa- 
thetic to the problems of young people. 
When, therefore, I was approached to lend my 
name to a paper, the ostensible purpose of 
which was to advance the well-being of young 
people, I was naturally predisposed to be in- 
terested. Most emphatically I was not in- 
terested in the paper because it had direct 
Communist connections. Had I known of 
them, ~1y name would never have appeared 
on the sheet. 

As I have stated elsewhere, my “leg was 
pulled” in this instance. It was successfully 
pulled because I was sympaihetically con- 
cerned about the youth of the Nation. It 
is certainly ironic to a high degree that I 
should be held up to scorn 7 years later be- 
cause my “leg was pulled,” because my hu- 
manitarian interests were vulgarly exploited 
so long ago; but I am not the first victim of 
this technique for discrediting people, nor, I 
suppose. will I be the last. 

At this point I should like to observe that 
had I been a fellow traveler, as alleged by 
Martin Dies, my name would appear on 
paper after paper, on committee list after 
committee list, with Communist affiliations, 
open or secret. This is most decidedly not 
the case as far as I am concerned. My name 
appears but rarely in such a context and 


always and only when ther« it some rational 


explanation for its presence. In no case is 
the ludicrous allegation that I was a fellow 
traveler the true explanation. I would call 








‘to your attention the well-known fact that 
Communists and fellow travelers are not 
permitted the luxury of dissent from the 
party line. I am constitutionally unable to 
meet such a condition of association. I have 
always been a critic and dissenter. To seize 
upon those rare occasions when my ideas have 
paralleled those advanced—for quite different 
reasons-—-by the Communists, and allege that 
I am on that slim evidence a Communist or 
fellow traveler, is to do violence to common 
sense. It is to judge a man’s central pur- 
pose by those peripheral instances when he 
has temporarily agreed with his normal op- 
ponents. To follow such a method of judg- 
ment generally is to place in jeopardy the 
reputations of all men of high and low sta- 
tion in this Nation to wh«se careers such a 
shabby and dishonest technique of interpre- 
tation is applied. 

To revert to the foreign policy question: 
After midsummer 1940 I took an increasingly 
the Government’s foreign policy. In large 
favorable, though never uncritical, view of 
measure, and for reasons sufficiently obvious 
to anyone with psychological understanding, 
I fell silent on the questions at issue as far 
as printed declarations went. But I take 
pride in the fact that I was the first Ameri- 
can publicly to point out the vast importance 
of Australian-American relations in case war 
broke out in the Pacific, as I anticipated it 
would. I directed attention to this matter 
in an article published in Harpers Magazine 
for May 1940 and in a letter to the New York 
Times for July 7, 1940. Between midsummer 
1940 and the outbreak of war in December 
1941 I reassessed my whole position toward 
the war and American foreign policy. When 
war actually came by the Japanese attack 
on the United States I freely offered my serv- 
ices to the Government as a specialist in 
Australian affairs. This I did in a letter to 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, whom I 
have known for some years, under date of 
December 14, 1941 I showed you a copy of 
that letter. You have had, I think, abun- 
dant testimony to my competence in the 
field of Australian affairs. Nothing came of 
my letter to Mr Biddle. But on January 2, 
1942, I was offered, quite independently of 
any move of mine, I think, the position of 
Australian specialist in the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. I accepted that position, 
fecling that I would be able to render a’ val- 
vable service to my country. My reward for 
making my special and almost unique knowl- 
edge available to my country in an hour of 
need has been spread upon the record, It 
js not a pleasant reward. It has taken the 
Yorm, in many instances, of a brutal and 
utterly unscrupulous assault on my integrity 
which had never before been questioned. 

Because you appear to me a man devoted 
to justice to the individual on ail occasions, 
I address you, sir, in the hope that in some 
measure the wrong that has been done me 
may be righted. 

Yours sincerely, 
C, HarTLEY GRATTAN. 


Apri 13, 1942. 

Dear Mr. Gratran: On Thursday, April 2, I 
made a speech in the House in which I 
pointed out that you had written the fore- 
word to the American edition of the German 
White Paper in 1940 and that I believe this 
to be a matter which should receive the most 
serious attention in connection with the in- 
vestigation which the Vice President had 
asked for with regard to a number of people 
working with the Board of Economic Warfare. 
I svill feel just as I did then with regard to 
both these statements. 

Subsequently, however, you issued your very 
vigorous protest against certain implications 
which you felt were carried in my ‘remarks 
and which I agree were definitely mace by 
newspaper comments. In addition, a con- 
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siderable number of people in no way con- 
nected with either the Board of Economic 
Warfare or the present administration but 
whose names and standing in our country 
command universal respect have urged me to 
go further into this whole matter and have 
expressed confidence in you. 

I have tried very hard indeed to be both 
fair, accurate, and fearless with regard to 
every one of these individual cases that have 
been raised so frequently either by the Dies 
committee or someone else in recent years. 
Consequently, I was very glad to talk the 
thing over with you, to receive your letter of 
April 9, and to spend considerable time study- 
ing your writing covering a period of many 
years. In addition, I have talked at length 
with several people who have known you and 
your work intimately over a period of time. 

Naturally, it makes absolutely no difference 
whatsoever whether or not I agree with the 
things you have done, said, or written. The 
only thing that does make a difference is 
whether or not any of them have been done, 
said, or written because of an adherence on 
your part to either a Nazi of a Communist 
philosophy or because you sought to promote 
the cause of either of these groups. Even 
deeper than that, I would say that the one 
thing that matters today is a man’s absolute 
devotion to America’s cause in this war, and 
for America’s own sake. On this point, after 
careful consideration of all the various sources 
of information and evidence mentioned in 
the previous paragraph, I am perfectly ready 
to say that I do not question your loyalty, 
nor do I believe you are either a Communist 
or a Nazi. Furthermore, your statements 
that you have always been a left-wing liberal 
and that you held consistently up to the time 
of Pearl Harbor to what may be termed a 
critical isolationist position with regard to 
anything that might be taken as a cause for 
war are, in my opinion, borne out by an ex- 
amination of your writing and your record. It 
is probably gratuitous for me to say that you 
have occupied and do occupy a position in 
the forefront of contemporary American 
writers. 

In order to make these statements it is, as 
you know, necessary from my point of view 
for me to accept at face value your explana- 
tion of certain things you have done—espe- 
cially two. The frst of these is your having 
written for the paper Champion, which was 
an organ of the Young Communist League. 
The second is your having written the fore- 
word to the German White Paper. In the 
case of Champion you state that had you 
known of the direct Communist connections 
of the paper you never would have written 
for or had anything to do with it. In the 
case of the foreword to the White Paper, you 
say you would never have touched the job had 
you known of the Nazi connection. In both 
cases I do accept your explanation of the 
circumstances. 

But I cannot in good conscience stop with 
that statement. For in order to keep my 
own record straight, as well as yours, I must 
state that in both these cases I think you 
were wrong to do what you did. Nor do I 
think it possible for you to expect these things 
to pass unnoticed at a time like this. I did 
not say in my speech, nor do I say now, that 
I believe a man with your record of accom- 
plishment, especially in the Australian field, 
should be condemned because of these things. 
I do think it very important fcr you to say, 
as you do in your letter to me, that you re- 
gard both these things as serious mistakes. 

In the matter of the writing of the fore- 
word to the White Paper, I must also add 
this: I have a very great deal of sympathy 
with the feeling of the Polish people, who 
resent very much the fact that you lent your 
foreword to the circulation of that document. 
It seems to me in this connection that what 
you said is not so important as that you said 
anything. For from your own point of view of 
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opposition to war, surely the one factor in 
all the world which has made it most diffi- 
cult to keep peace has been Nazi Germany. 
It does not, from my point of view, seem to 
be possible to justify on any grounds the 
attack on Poland that was made by Germany. 
I do not mean to say that you intended to 
help justify this when you wrote the fore- 
word. Eut I think the effect of your writing 
the foreword at all could hardly be other than 
to assist in the circulation of the Nazi in- 
terpretation of that terrible event. As I say, 
I accept your explanation of your motives in 
the matter at their face value. But I can 
hardly do so without this statement of my 
own point of view regarding the fact. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jerry VoorHIs, 
Member of Congress. 





Self-Government for India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
passed by George W. Vroman American 
Legion Post, No. 2, Casper, Wyo.: 

Whereas the strategic location of India be- 
tween the two major Axis Powers makes the 
immediate full cooperation of India with the 
Allied Nations of paramount importance; and 

Whereas the fortunes of the American forces 
are so closely interwoven with those of the 
British and our other allies; and 

Whereas the resources of India are of vital 
importance; and 

Whereas these same resources would he- 
come a menace to our armies if permitted to 
fall into the hands of the Axis Powers; and 

Whereas this war is a struggle between the 
principles of democracy and freedom on one 
hand and of despotism and force on the other 
hand; and that no people should be asked nor 
expected to fight for a way of life which is 
denied to them; and 

Whereas what India is seeking are the 
things we possess and prize highly, and for 
which our forefathers fought and we are now 
fighting to preserve; and 

Whereas the Indian peoples demand self- 
government as the price for full cooperation in 
prosecuting the present war to a successful 
conclusion; and 

Whereas the imminent apprcach of the 
Japanese Army to the border of India creates 
a most serious threat to India itself and to 
the Allied cause; rendering an immediate 
agreement between England and India of ut- 
most urgency: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we favor the immediate 
freedom for India under any terms necessary 
to secure their cooperation at this time; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That George W. Vromen, Ameri- 
can Legion Post, No. 2, Casper, Wyo., in regu- 
lar meeting assembled this 3d day of Apri] 
1942 do hereby urge our national headqv’ 
ters to take any action necessary through the 
regular channels of our Government to con- 
vey these sentiments to the Imperial British 
Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
spread upon the minutes of George W. Vro- 
men Post, No. 2, and copies thereof sent to 
our Wyoming congressional Representatives. 
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Address of Hon. John W. McCormack 
Before the Charitable Irish Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by the 
Honorable Jonn W. McCormack, LL. D., 
majority leader, United States House of 
Representatives, at the Charitable Irish 
Society’s two hundred and fifth annual 
dinner, Boston, Mass., March 17, 1942: 


In the days of the Revolutionary War 
* * * men and women fought to obtain 
liberty for the individual and independence 
for a new nation. 

Today, we fight to vetain liberty for the 
individual and independence for our country. 

In those days Patrick Henry uttered the 
historic words, “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

Today, with the vicious forces that con- 
front us, we can well say, “Retain liberty for 
me, or give me death.” 

Two years ago I said on the floor of the 
National House of Representatives that the 
conflict which Hitler started was not a war 
between nations, but it was a war of pagan- 
ism against the spiritual civilization that we 
possess. Subsequent events have confirmed 
that opinion. 

I have repeatedly said on and off the ficor 
of the House that this generation of Ameri- 
ce us is on trial 

Our first duty is to preserve America. With 
the world situation as it is, with the forces 
throughout the world arrayed as they are, if 
Wwe preserve America, as we will, at the same 
time we will be preserving the spiritual civil- 
ization that is ours. 

Modern warfare is a war between peoples. 
Our enemies have decided upon that type of 
warfare—an all-out conflict. 

To fight a modern war a nation must 
possess: 

1. The will to fight. 

This means we must have faith and, yes, 
affirmative faith, and acts must follow in the 
wake of that faith. 

That does not mean the elimination or 
suppression of constructive criticism or sug- 
gestions, but it does mean the elimination 
of partisan and obstructive criticism. This 
means the elimination of rumor mongers 
from our midst—of those who are not fighting 
the war but are using the war for personal 
ambition or gain. This means the elimi- 
nation of the demagogue and the false 
prophet—of those who appeal to emotional- 
ism, for example, bigotry, in any attempt to 
divide our people. We have no place in 
American life for the bigot. No matter how 
much one tries to envelop himself with the 
cloak of Americanism, a bigot is nothing but 
an assassin of the Constitution, of every ele- 
ment of decency,.of the religious truths we 
believe in; and the results of his efforts con- 
stitute aid and assistance to the enemy. 

“The will to fight” means that this is no 
time for false statements or half truths. 
This is no time for feuds to be carried out, or 
reaction to hatred of any kind. These feel- 
ings must at least be laid on the table until 
the danger is over. 

This also means self-restraint—self-dis- 
cipline. This means the willingness to make 
any sacrifice necessary and to do everything 
within our power to win the war. 


. “The will to fight” means the grim de- 
termination to win—the spirit that we will 
not be defeated—that we are fighting for 
God and country. 

The Supreme Being has said, “He who is 
not with Me is against Me.” In this crisis 
every true American might well say of one 
who is an obstructionist, an appeaser, a de- 
layer of production, a divider of our people, 
“He who is not with our country is against it.” 

It means the willingness to follow our 
leadership. 

In this respect we know our leadership, and 
without regard to our religious convictions 
we can al] thank God that in this crisis we 
have as our leader the man of destiny, cur 
courageous leader, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

In modern war we must have: 

2. The organization to fight. 

This, in turn, means: 

(a) Production of weapons of war. 

(b) Capable leadership. 

(c) Powerful Army and Navy of trained 
men. 

(d) An effective campaign of propaganda. 

In connection with the “Powerful Army and 
Navy of trained men” and “Capable leader- 
ship” I will say little, because we know we will 
have both. The response of the young men 
of America since December 7 clearly shows 
the willingness of our youth and manhood to 
make every sacrifice—even life itself—for our 
country. 

We can well pause for a moment and pay 
homage to the youth of America. They are 
living up to the highest ideals set by the 
youth of past generations. They have re- 
sponded in a manner which clearly shows 
their love of our Government. They have 
been put to the test. They have responded. 
We must see that they have the weapons with 
which to fight the enemy. 

You will note that I have placed weapons 
of war first in the necessities of the organi- 
zation to fight. 

That means management and labor coop- 
erating to the fullest extent. That means 
the rapid conversion into a war economy of 
all of our industrial facilities. It means the 
maximum production humanly possible. The 
welfare of the Nation comes first. 

Our present and future as a nation is im- 
periled. That means “Business as usual” 
must be laid on the table for the duration 
of the war. _ 

While the greater part of management and 
labor have been cooperating in a patriotic 
manner, there are still some who place their 
own welfare above the welfare of the Nation. 
We cannot tolerate this. We cannot permit 
this to continue. The maximum production 
of weapons of war means that there cannot 
be any future lock-outs or strikes. Our boys 
and our allies must be given the weapons on 
land, in the air, and on the sea that will de- 
feat the enemy and bring victory to our 
righteous cause. 

We, therefore, look to the factory for the 
production of the weapons with which to 
win the war. We expect—yes, we demand— 
management and labor to produce these wea- 
pons. We cannot tolerate anything which 
will interfere with attaining this necessary 
objective. Weapons of war, which includes 
ships, are necessary to win this conflict. 

An important part of modern warfare is 
“An effective campaign of propaganda.” Each 
of us can play a part in this—particularly the 
press and the radio. Next to the maximum 
production of weapons of war and ships, and 
a large powerfully trained Army and Navy, 
is what has been termed “The war of propa- 
ganda.” The enemy has employed it effec- 
tively. We must and can also do so. 

The enemy has used propaganda as a soft- 
ening-up process—usually through division of 
every country before actual invasion was 
made. It is used to destroy the morale and 
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unity of a people. We can use it the same 
way. We can also use it to maintain and 
increase the movale and unity of our people. 
What is termed “The war of propaganda” is 
considered an important part of the conduct 
of modern war. 

In times of danger we cannot choose friends. 
As a Nation we are faced with the law of 
self-preservation. The people of other na- 
tions, whose form of government or whose 
past actions we do not like, are faced with the 
same danger. We have a common interest 
with those nations who are fighting our 
enemy. They want to win. We want to win. 
Each country fighting Nazi Germany and im- 
perialistic Japan, as well as unfortunate 
Italy, helps all other nations fighting the 
same enemy. We cannot permit our dislikes 
to becloud our loves. Our first worldly love 
is our beloved country. We cannot permit 
our dislike of any other country fighting the 
same enemy to operate adversely to our own 
country. 

We must not—we cannot—afford to do any- 
thing that will alienate from our side any 
nation that is an ally of ours in this war. 
We must think practically and realistically. 
The best interests of America demand this. 
There should be only one thought—to love 
America—to do all things necessary for our 
country to win the war. Winning the war is 
our first job. After that is done, we can renew 
our dislikes if we want to. There are some— 
and I cannot understand their reasoning—who 
take the position that we should not help 
other countries fighting our enemy. Thank 
God the great majority of our people do not 
agree with that group. 

How would you and I feel if our failure to 
help England, China, and Russia resulted in 
any or all of these countries making the best 
peace terms they could, and then withdraw 
from the war. It would be a catastrophe of a 
major nature for our country. 

There are some who also feel that we should 
wait until all other nations fighting the en- 
emy have been defeated—keep everything we 
produce here, keep our armed forces here and 
wait until the enemy arrives in continental 
United States. To follow such leadership 
would probably be national suicide. We are 
in this war. Our best interests demand that 
we keep the encmy as far away from our 
shores as we can If we can avert it—if we 
can help defeat the enemy elsewhere, why not 
do it? 

During the remainder of this year will occur 
what will perhaps be the bloodiest battle in 
the history of this world. The Germans and 
the Russians are preparing now for that bat- 
tle. The Russians, contrary to general belief 
several months ago, have proven themselves 
brave soldiers and brave people. No matter 
how much we dislike their form of govern- 
ment, we must admire their courage. Yes; if 
we are honest with ourselves, we can thank 
God that they, too, are fighting Nazi Germany 
instead of fighting with Hitler and Nazi Ger- 
many. 

It is vital that we retain control of the In- 
dian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the Red 
Sea. They are very vital places—necessary for 
ultimate victory. They are also vital to Nazi 
Germany and necessary for ultimate victory. 
They must be retained by the United Nations 
at all costs. Furthermore, for strategical as 
well as sentimental reasons, we cannot permit 
the Japs to get control of Australia. 

We have had recent serious set-backs, but 
nothing but what can be regained when the 
full power of the United Nations is under 
way. That power is being rapidly developed. 
I can assure you of that fact, although I 
cannot disclose information of value to the 
enemy. Our production is on the sharp 
upgrade. It is difficult to transport material 
and men to a front that is from 6,000 to 13,000 
miles away. However, that is being done. 

What is happening in the Far East—vic- 
tories in that section—will help our Russian 








Ally who ts locked in a death struggle with 
the German machine. We must keep in mind 
the difficulties of transportation that con- 
front us. We must keep in mind the neces- 
sity, from our own angle and for our best 
interests, of helping our Allies to the fullest 
extent possible. Such assistance is helping 
America. 

The defense of Australia '‘s of paramount 
importance. But I want to ciuphasize my 
opinion that the best interests of America— 
the best interests of cur Allies—call for the 
control of the Indian Ocean, the Persian 
Gulf, and the Red Sea, and of their being 
retained by the United Nations. The future 
attempt of Germany and Japan to get con- 
trol of these areas, and the Suez Canal, re- 
sulting in a stranglehold of Asia and Europe, 
must be averted. There is no question of the 
intensity of the battle in Russia. Germany 
expected last June to wreck the Russian mili- 
tary machine and to seize control of Russian 
industry within a few weeks and at a com- 
paratively small cost. 

Having added the enormous resources of 
Russian to these of Central and Western 
Europe, and with their armed forces intact, 
the Germans would have been free to de- 
liver stupendcus blows against England and 
the Middle East. The defense by the Rus- 
sians was unexpected. Their counterat- 
tacks of this winter were also unexpected. 
The loss of life has been terrible. Germany 
has sustained losses they never expected. 
However, it still has a very powerful military 
machine. It cannot be underestimated. 
We cannot relax. For America, we must con- 
tinue to help Russia to carry on the war and 
to weaken Germany. Germany has had its 
loss and wastage in its military resources. 
It is known that steps are being taker to fill 
the gaps for the coming battle that will be 
a@ great factor in the final outcome of the 
war. We must produce, and produce, and 
produce, and ship, and ship, and ship, to our 
Allies so that they will be prepared to meet 
the coming attack. That means the sending 
of weapons of war to Russia, to China, and to 
England, and the sending of our men wher- 
ever necessary so that when the attack does 
come the enemy will be defeated. 

We must also keep in mind that the Ger~ 
mans of Germany are a mass-minded people. 
When their morale does break it will come 
quickly and in mass fashion. 

We are not a race. We are a people, our 
people comprise persons of all racial origins, 
and of all religious beliefs, held together by 
one common love—our love of our country 
and the ideals and rights for which it 
stands—ideals and rights which mankind for 
countless generations have fought and strove 
to obtain. 

While we all have a love of the land of the 
birth of our forebears—we are first and fore- 
most Americans. We are not hyphenated 
Americans. We will not stand for hyphen- 
ated Americanism. 

We can express with humble pride: “I am of 
Irish blood.” It is the proudest boast to Say: 
“I am an American.” 

I have attempted to give you some serious 
observations, being as specific as I could in 
the expression of my personal views, without 
disclosing any military secrets, of the danger 
that confronts us, of the necessity for af- 
firmative unity and action, of the necessity 
of our country aiding others fighting the same 
common enemy, of our difficulties of trans- 
portation—that we are making great strides 
forward—and of the importance of the Rus- 
sian and far eastern battle fronts. 

I can assure you that our country is doing 
everything within its power. What our 
country is doing will rapidly increase each 
week and each month. 

To speak of our country, especially in this 
hour of crisis, when drama and history are 
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rending the skies of the world, is an honor 
to which no man, no matter how familiar 
with words or how practiced in public utter- 
ances, can truly respond. 

A toast to American needs must combine 
the physical and spiritual qualities which go 
to make up the land and its people, in the 
inscrutable wisdom of the Creator. What 
artist, may I humbly ask, could draft upon 
his canvas the pattern of all the rich sunsets 
which have spread their dyes over our 
heavens? What Raphael could portray 
America as we have seen it, in its millions 
of facets, the mightiest land of promise ever 
given to man? What composer could trans- 
late to musical score the movements of the 
soul of this vast Nation? What Beethoven 
must we have to envisage majestic corondchs 
cf a hymn to our country? And what orator, 
may I ask, is magnificent enough to utter the 
Settled phrases and the balanced sentences 
in which to truly describe our country and 
the love we bear for it? 

I am reminded at this time of the words of 
James Hilton, who spoke of the love of the 
Irish for Ireland. He saic, “The Irish love 
their native land not lightly nor temporarily, 
but bitterly and darkly, with a yearning that 
grips the heart and catches the throat and 
sends the hot blood raging through the veins.” 

I am impelled to say that this is because 
we, the descendants of the Irish, love Ireland 
as a mcther. 

But America, gentlemen, we love bril- 
liantly and bravely and with an overwhelm- 
ing sensation of awe. Ireland may be our 
mother, but America is our beloved bride. 

I am cognizant at such a moment of the 
experience that I have had in the Govern- 
ment of this magnificent land and its people. 
And I say truly, without regard to my per- 
sonal feelings in the matter, that I know o* 
only one American among the thousands with 
whom I am acquainted, who more closely 
grasps the physical and spiritual values of 
this country and its people than any other. 

That man is our President. Were I not in 
constant touch with his administration I feel 
that I could not but be impressed by the 
scope of his mind and the command he has cf 
his position at the helm of the ship of state. 
I have known men of all kinds and races, 
and of all professions. I know lawgivers and 
lawmakers, economists and financiers, bril- 
liant journalists and statesmen. This man, I 
sometimes tell myseif, is all of these, and must 
have been born to be President. 

Roosevelt and America at this stage of our 
history seem to be indissolubly united in 
the vast and epic cause in which we are en- 
gaged. Somehow, behind the scene of the 
world drama that I see unfolding as a part 
of my daily life, I seem to achieve the mystic 
state which is the privilege of ail the Irish 
from the beginning of time. I realize that 
the sounds I hear are the footfalls of destiny 
and that the visions that I see are of the 
greater glories which will emerge from this 
encircling gloom. 

I would that there was now among wus a 
holy man like that Patricius of old, who cculd 
delineate truly the prophecy which I feel cer- 
tain would be made, that the watchword of 
today is “Our country, our President, and 
victory.” 

As for me, the toast that I will propose is 
a simpie one, one that I transpose from a 
statement that fell from my lips in the storm 
of debate in a parliamentary battle in the 
National House. It comes to me now, upon 
this calm and august occasion, as it was 
given to me then. It is for me a true toast, 
one which has always been with me and 
which always will remain in my heart: 

“T am an American. 
I love America. 
I will fight for America.” 
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Civil Liberties 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Atlanta Legionnaire, which is the weekly 
publication of the American Legion, At- 
lanta Post, No. 1, Atlanta, Ga., a very 
stirring and interesting article appears 
on the subject of Civil Liberties. Mr. A. 
L. Henson, a comrade of _nine in the last 
World War, is the editor of this publica- 
tion. He is a loyal and sturdy American. 
He offered his life for his country in the 
last World War, and he is aroused at some 
of the subversive activities in our Nation 
at this hour—at a time when we are 
struggling in this terrible war for our 
national existence. We have reached 
the crossroads in this emergency—we are 
at war—we must win this war, and we 
must assert a true Americanism in this 
crisis. We must have unity in our Na- 
tion to bring a speedy and decisive victory 
in this war. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 

endix of the ReEcorp, and to include 
therein the article, above referred to, 
which appeared in the Atlanta Legion- 
naire on April 1, 1942, which follows: 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The mother pelican, it is said, will pick 
the blood from her own body and fecd it to 
her young if she cannot feed them other- 
wise. But she will not give her blood to a 
vulture bent upon destroying both her and 
her young. That is against the law of nature. 

There are those in this country who would 
pledge and guarantee what they term “civil 
liberties” to our enemies, to be used by them 
to destroy the bastion and fcuntain of civil 
liberties. One of the most powerful and most 
important officials of the United States would 
pluck the blood from the bosom of liberty 
and give that blood to marplots to be used by 
them to destroy the fair form from which 
that blood was drawn. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
ought to have enough legal learning to know 
that the Constitution of the United States 
gucrantees no civil liberties to persons who 
weu'd lend aid and comfort to an enemy. 
On the contrary, it guarantees to our people 
that such persons shall not have any char- 
acter of liberty. 

The case of Robert Nobie, rabid Nazi-Fascist 
leader of Los Angeles, is in point. Noble has, 
both before and after December 8, 1941, been 
doing Germany and Japan cervice as earnest, 
and very likely as effective. as was done for 
them by that air force which sank the Prince 
of Wales or which blasted the Arizona to the 
bottom and leveled the defense of Pearl Har- 
bor. Yet Attorney General Biddle nullifies 
the fine work of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and grants a license to this marplot, 
and thousands of others of his ilk, to do their 
fifth-column gymnastics under the protec- 
tion of the flag which they would lower for 
the swastika and the flag of the Ricirg Sun. 

Why does not the Congress impeach At- 
torney General Biddle? Why does it ask 
American boys to die on the world-encircling 
battle front and at the same time shield their 
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most insidious enemy at home by permitting 
Biddle to grant this unholy license against 
the liberties of all of us? 

The Congress ought to find out which side 
of this war Biddle is on. 


The Destroying of a Valuable National 
Resource in H. R. 6156 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1942. 
Hon. W. R. Poace, 
Member of Congress. 

My Dear Sr: In compliance with your 
wishes with respect to me outlining my views 
concerning the present effort of the railroads 
and certain shippers to have the Government 
surrender all of its present rights and equities 
in the railroad land grants, the following his- 
tory and facts are given herewith. 

After the discovery of gold in California, 
great pressure was put on Congress to help 
toward the building of railroads. This began 
in the year 1850 and continued until 1871 
during which time the United States Gov- 
ernment set aside or granted for railroad 
building purposes 130,000,000 acres, or an area 
equal in extent to the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. At the 
time of making such grants the Government 
required that all of its property and its troops 
should be transported free of cost. However, 
it was not many years until trouble began to 
brew, and, by various court decisions and sub- 
sequent acts of Congress, the rights of the 
Government were placed on the basis that 50 
percent of the commercial or general public 
rates were to be paid. Then in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, S. 2009, the Govern- 
ment’s rights were further limited so that 
reduced rates would only apply on its trans- 
portation of troops and property for the mili- 
tary branches of the Government. This lat- 
ter enactment had the effect of increasing the 
Government's freight expenses several million 
dollars a year. 

In H. R. 6156 the railroads and certain 
shippers are further seeking to have the Gov- 
ernment eliminate all of its present rights to 
have reduced rates because of the lands given 
toward the building of such railroads. 

During the past 30 years, it has been my 
privilege to observe and give careiul study to 
this whole land-grant subject, including the 
various activities of the railroad interests 
and the numerous acts of Congress in which 
the laws have been changed to favor such 
railroads. In this connection it might be 
greatly to the interests of the Government, 
if the Members of Congress would devote just 
a little spare time to what is happening in 
regard to H. R. 6156. On page 5 of the report 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, it is stated that the bill 
has the support of Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. To the contrary, Mr. Eastman 
specifically stated that he did not appear as a 
representative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and his only recommendation 
concerning the bill was that the reduced 
land-grant rates be set aside for the duration 


of the war and for 6 months thereafter, Mr. 
Eastman was followed on the stand by his 
head traffic man who endorsed Mr. Eastman’s 
recommendation and also stated that he was 
submitting the same recommendation as Di- 
rector of the Office of Price Administration. 
It is further understood that the above two 
recommendations submitted by Mr. Eastman 
and Mr. G. Lloyd Wilson met the same views 
and recommendations submitted to the 
House committee, re this bill, from the office 
of the President, through the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is also proper to say that the en- 
actment of the bill is opposed by the War 
and Treasury Departments, and it is under- 
stood that the Navy Department was not even 
asked to make its report on the bill. 

Another part of the House committee’s re- 
port states: “The shipping interests of the 
country, agricultural and industrial alike, 
generally favor this legislation.” 

However, there is one important factor 
which the committee has not taken the time 
to develop, and that is, that for a great many 
years the railroad interests have gone to 
merchants, manufacturers, ranchers, and 
farmers, and represented to them that the 
Government was imposing great hardships on 
them because it was able to get reduced rates 
on its transportation and that the private 
shippers were having to make up such losses 
on their own freight bills. It is further cor- 
rect to say that this sort of propaganda has 
been given out to chambers of commerce, 
service clubs, and traffic and other organiza- 
tions all over the United States It is, there- 
fore, only natural and human that such in- 
terests should bring pressure to bear upon 
the Congress to have these land-grant rates 
removed. Analyzing this proposition, how- 
ever, gives these results: For the year 1941 
the estimated benefits received by the United 
States Government because of land-grant 
rate reductions were $15,000,000 and for that 
same year the railroads reported their reve- 
nues to be $5,346,000,000. Therefore, for 
that year the private shipper was affected to 
the extent of less than 3 mills, or the sum of 
30 cents on each $100 freight bill. For the 
year 1940 the Government savings were esti- 
mated to be $8,000,000 and the railroad reve- 
nues $4,298,000,000, and this would affect the 
private shipper 2 mills or 20 cents on each of 
his $100 freight bills. In the years prior to 
1936, the millage would not have gone more 
than 1 mill and the effect on the private ship- 
per 10 cents per $100. This is not the whole 
story, for even after the land-grant reductions 
are taken from the Government, the private 
shipper must still help meet his portion of 
the 10-, 20-, and 30-cent bills that must be 
added to the Government costs. So this is 
why the shipping interests are now pressing 
Congress to relieve their freight costs. 

The House committee further states: “The 
special privileges granted the Government are 
not consistent with our transportation poli- 
cies. The exaction of such rates from these 
roads is now inequitable.” 

By using a phony price of 97 cents per 
acre, mentioned by Mr. Eastman and used by 
the railroads as the price or value of the 
lands the railroads received from the Govern- 
ment, the House committee reached the con- 
clusion that the Government had been fully 
recompensed through the reductions which 
it had received on its transportation. Quite 
to the opposite of that conclusion, however, 
is the fact that under any sort of a fair and 
honest evaluation of these lands to the rail- 
roads, there is still, at this date, more than 
$2,000,000,000 due the United States Govern- 
ment. By going into this particular question, 
the Congress will find that Mr. Eastman, as 
Coordinator of Railroads, was specifically re- 
quired to make a report of these land values, 
and in his report to Congress he minced no 
words in stating that a value of 97 cents was 
not the correct figure to be used in determin- 
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ing what the railroads had received from the 
Government, but that the correct figure was 
a net value of $3.42 per acre, and in addition 
thereto he stated that the railroads were still 
holding in their possession lands having a 
further value of about $400,000,000, or a total 
value received by the rajiroads of $872,000,- 
000—this is quite a substantial difference from 
the amount reported by the House committee 
of $130,000,000. By simply using any nominal 
rate of interest to which the Government 
would be entitled to annually receive on such 
an investment it readily shows how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars the railroads 
are short in paying for such lands. 

There are a number of other subjects such 
as routing, equalization, development of the 
country and bidding on Government sup- 
plies which have been camouflaged by the 
railroad interests about the same as the items 
herein covered, however, space limits bring- 
ing out and clearing them up, but it seems 
that enough has been shown to justify the 
Congress in not passing this bill. 

Respectfully submitted. 

T. C. Ev.iorr. 


A Hero Falls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a story from the East Har- 
lem News, which tells of the death of one 
of the boys in my district at Pearl Harbor. 
We are all proud of Joseph Chagnon, Jr., 
and this story from one of our neighbor- 
hood newspapers demonstrates the de- 
termination of the people of East Har- 
lem to avenge Joe’s death by intensifying 
their efforts-for a speedy, smashing vic- 
tory against the Axis. 

HARLEM HERO IS FIRST TO FALL AT PEARL HARBOR 


Over at One Hundredth Street, near First 
Avenue, the boys are talking about a hero 
who lived in that block. Joe Chagnon, Jr., 
the first New York City victim killed in the 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor, was born 
and grew up in our neighborhood. 

On Wednesday, December 10, 1941, Joseph 
Chagnon, living at 319 East One Hundredth 
Street, received a wire from the War Depart- 
ment. It notified him that his son, Sgt. 
Joseph Chagnon, Jr., was killed in the Japa- 
nese raid on Hickam Field, T. H. 

“He was a hero,” said his father. 
proud he died for his country.” 

Joe attended Junior High School 30 on 
Eighty-eighth Street. After leaving school, 
Joe became a plumber’s helper before joining 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. After 4 
years in the Civilian Conservation Corps, he 
enlisted in the Army and was stationed at 
Panama. When his first enlistment was 
over, Joe felt the need for his services to his 
country and reenlisted for a second term. He 
was made a sergeant just a month before 
his heroic death. 

Sergeant Chagnon was 31 years old and 
was not married. He was the only boy of a 
family of three children. His sister, Mrs. 
Ruth Bitetto is living at 319 East One Hun- 
dredth Street. The other sister, Mrs. Ray- 
mond Maloney, has been missing for 7 years. 
Mr. Chagnon hopes the stories of Joe’s death 
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and his pictures in the newspapers might 
move the missing daughter to communicate 
with him. 

East Harlem is proud of Sgt. Joseph Chag- 
non—our first martyr in the cause of de- 
mocracy. We pledge ourselves to honor his 
memory by “Remembering Pearl Harbor” and 
doing everything in our power to defeat the 
Axis. 





War Production of New Jersey Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following news release of the 
New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 
of April 12, 1942: 


Newark, N. J., April 11—Approximately 
2,500 New Jersey manufacturing plants are 
engaged today in war production, as com- 
pared to an estimated total of 300 a year ago, 
the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 
announced here. George K. Batt, chamber 
president, made these figures public tonight 
(Saturday) in a report summarizing the pre- 
liminary results of a State-wide survey of the 
part being played by New Jersey industry in 
the Nation’s war effort. 

The purpose of the chamber’s survey was 
to ascertain the extent to which the facili- 
ties of New Jersey industrial plants, equip- 
ment, and manpower are being utilized in 
the war-production effort. The chamber’s 
preliminary findings ‘vere based upon data 
secured from a large number of typical New 
Jersey manufacturing establishments cover- 
ing a cross section of the State’s industry. 

Plants surveyed included those engaged in 
aircraft and communications; motor and rail 
transport; shipbuilding; metals; machinery, 
tools, and electrical equipment; ordnance; 
rubber; smelting and mining; textiles, paper, 
wood, and plastics; chemicals; and surgical 
supplies. 

The chamber’s survey stated that a year 
ago, in April 1941, less than 200,000 New Jer- 
sey workers were engaged in war production. 
The chamber added: 

“Today—4 months after Pearl Harbor—the 
total number of men and women directly 
engaged in war production in New Jersey's 
plants is estimated at 510,000, or about one- 
eighth of the State’s total population. 
* * * During the next 8 months it is ex- 
pected that abcut 180,000 more workers will 
be added to this rapidly increasing New 
Jersey war-production army. 

“Our analysis of production data of New 
Jersey plants engaged in the manufacture of 
war materials provides a revealing picture of 
the preblems which industries face in their 
all-out war effort. 

“Shortages of materials, equipment, skilled 
and semiskilled workers, and well-trained 
supervisors are the chief factors to be over- 
come in the drive to achieve increased pro- 
duction. 

“What New Jersey industry has done to gear 
itself to all-out war production within a year’s 
time is certainly a tribute to the resourceful- 
ness of our American system of free enter- 
prise.” 

Of approximately 2,500 New Jersey manu- 
facturers engaged in war producticn, the 
Chamber stated, more than 700 are engaged 
in filling prime (direct) contracts. The rest 
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are handling subcontracts covering the wid- 
est imaginable variety of goods, materials, and 
equipment for war, the Chamber’s survey 
added. 

The Chamber declared that “it is extremely 
difficult to comprehend what the conversion 
of New Jersey industry from a peacetime to 
an all-out wartime basis has meant in terms 
of planning, financing, new-plant construc- 
tion, installation of new equipment and ma- 
chines, drastic changes in the flow of raw 
materials and, most important of all, the 
training of huge armies of skilled workers.” 

Tilustrating the tremendous progress made 
by New Jersey industry in gearing itself to 
war production, the Chamber’s survey quoted 
statistics from “typical’’ manufacturing estab- 
lishments which, the Chamber stated, are 
believed to be representative of the progress 
made by New Jersey war industries generally: 
In this connection the survey stated: 

“Twelve companies manufacturing ma- 
chinery .ncreased their man-hours on war 
production (necessitating drastic changes in 
plant lay-out in the large majority of cases) 
from 531,090 man-hours in February 1941 to 
1,445,000 man-hours in February 1942—al- 
most trebled, despite countless bottlenecks. 

“Twelve foundry companies increased their 
man-hours of direct labor from-305,000 in the 
month of February 1941 to 730,000 in February 
1942 (an increase of 140 percent), to meet 
war-order demands. (In February 1940 total 
man-hours for these 12 companies amounted 
to 147,000.) 

“Nine chemical manufacturers increased 
their war-production man-hours from 440,000 
man-hours in February 1941 to 1,060,000 
man-hours in February 1942. 

“Substantially the same production trend 
can be related of groups of plants in every 
one of the 11 classifications considered in our 
survey.” 

The report listed the principal “bottle- 
necks” standing in the way of New Jersey 
industrial plants in their efforts to speed war 
production, as follows: 

“1. Lack of skilled help, especially tool- 
makers, machinists, milling machine opera- 
tors, welders, and trained supervisors. 

“2. Lack of machines, especially milling 
machines, and many kinds of special machine 
tools. 

“3. Lack of raw materials, particularly in 
those plants which do not yet enjoy a high 
rating on Government priority lists. The 
greatest shortage is that of steel, in a great 
variety of forms. Nickel, chromium, rubber, 
and alloys are also needed in many ceses. 

“4. Lack of war contracts, particularly in 
the smaller plants handling subcontracts. 

“Government inspection is gradually being 
eliminated as an obstruction to plant opera. 
tions. Government agencies today have a 
much better idea of what they want and 
how they want it made than they did 6 
months ago.” 

Summarizin; its analysis of factors ham- 
pering war production, the report sated, 
“it. is important to realize that New Jersey’s 
industry’s battle against the bottlenecks has 
no elements of a stalemate. The situation 
is not static. It changes from day to day 
and the change is almost invariably in the 
direction of improvements. The bottlenecks 
have begun to disappear in one plant after 
another.” 

The report concluded: 

“What New Jersey industry has done to gear 
itself to all-out war production within a 
year’s time is certainly a tribute to the re- 
sourcefulness and the possibilities of our 
American system of free enterprise. The 
credit for this achievement, however, can rest 
with no one group or class. It must be 
shared equally by management, by the work- 
ers, and by those well-directed agencies of 
our Federal and State governments which 
have cooperated most intelligently in this 
effort.” 
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Address Before Ninth Virginia Demo- 
cratic Congressio: | Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress which I delivered before the ninth 
Virginia Democratic congressional con- 
vention, which met in Bristol, Va., on 
March 28, 1942: 


Mr. Chairman, my countrymen, we stand 
today at the Armageddon of Christian civili- 
zation. This is no ordinary conflict. We call 
it a world war, and from its proportions a 
world war it is. But it is more. The forces 
of good and evil have at last collided upon 
a world-wide stage. Two diametrically op- 
posed systems have at last clashed in a life- 
and-death struggle for the mastery. The 
one, whose basic concept is hate, believes in 
force, brute force, and that unto the strong 
is given the right to make vassals and slaves 
of the weak; the other, whose basic concept 
is love, believes in freedom and liberty, jus- 
tice and righteousness, and the divine injunc- 
tion that we are our brother’s keeper. The 
one goes to Mein Kampf for its inspiration 
and instruction; the other to the Holy Bible. 
The one is symbolized by the swastika: the 
other by the Cross. Let me draw the issue. 
Shall the world march backward, fighting 
under the swastika, to slavery and its at- 
tendant infamous evils of a godless, debased 
manhood and womanhood; or, shall it march 
forward, fighting under the Cross, to preserve 
freedom and liberty, justice and righteous- 
ness, exalt the station of manhood and 
womanhood, and establish “on earth peace, 
gocd will toward men’’? 

Since the tragedy on Calvary this is the 
darkest, the most sericus, the most momen- 
tous hour America—yea, the world—ever wit- 
nessed. I am not indu!ging in rhetoric to 
further incite your apprehensions and fears, 
I am not giving expression to a mind suffering 
from a malignant case of nerves when [I 
bluntly tell you that our all is at stake in this 
conflict, and we have got to put cur all into 
the conflict to win. 

The wanton destruction of life and prop- 
erty, the tragedies that have been enacted, the 
infamy and shame, the suffering and misery, 
the hell-sent legions of the ungodly have vis- 
ited upon the innocent and helpless, standing 
as they do before us like some frightful, grue- 
some nichtmare, impress us with the cerious- 
ness of the situation, and send us to cur knees 
with petitions to a just and righteous God to 
strengthen our faith, increase cur ccurege, 
and give us the power to crush and destroy, to 
obliterate from the stage cf action, those who 
would destroy the civilization that is ours by 
reason of our Christian heritage. 

Did I say our all is at stake? Yes, my coun- 
trymen; those ominous words “our all” depict 
the ugly, frightful truth. May we not, then, 
before it is too late, pause and take an inven- 
tory of some of the sacred th‘ngs involved in 
this conflict and which, if we fail cur day and 
generation by protecting and defending will, 
I believe, cause a rightcous though outraged 
God, as our just portion, to consign us to an 
unspeakable oblivion, where we will writhe 
and moan and agonize down through eternity, 
as we brood over our lost estate, and listen to 
the cries of our children and our children's 
children, toiling in serfdom and ignominy, as 
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they heap curses and maledictions upon our 
very names for our failure to safeguard and 
preserve that which God committed to our 
keeping, Christian civilization and its attend- 
ant human blessings and privileges. 

Oh, do you ask that I point out some of the 
sacred things I find listed on the inventory 
as being at stake in this conflict? Then take 
heed while I call your attention to a few of 
the sacred items. 

Free enterprise, Mr. Industrialist, is at stake. 
Under proper safeguards, it is the greatest in- 
dustrial system ever devised by man, and 
under it our Government has witnessed the 
greatest industrial development that has 
taken place since man left the cave to fight 
for his rightful place under the sun. Is it 
worth fighting for and preserving?, I am ask- 
ing you, Mr. Industrialist. If it is, then I call 
upon you to let your efforts in this conflict be 
measured by your faith and belief in our free 
enterprise system. 

Free labor, Mr. Laboring Man, is at stake. 
Under proper safeguards, it is the greatest 
labor system ever devised. Under it the 
laboring man is a freeman and not a slave. 
And under it many rights have evolved aimed 
at not only protecting but keeping labor free, 
such as collective bargaining, prohibitions 
against unfair labor practices, workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance, and 
others too numerous to mention. Is free 
labor worth fighting for? I am asking you, 
Mr. Laboring Man. If it is, then I call upon 
you to let your efforts in this conflict be 
measured by your faith and belief in our 
system of free labor. 

Free ownership of the soil, Mr. Farmer, is 
at stake. Private ownership of land in fee 
simple is the greatest land system ever de- 
vised. Under it the farmer is a free man and 
not a serf. And under it the American 
farmer has obtained a greater degree of in- 
dependence and freedom than that enjoyed 
by any other people in the world who are 
attached to the soil. Is it worth fighting for 


and preserving? I am asking you, Mr. Farm- 
er. If it is, then I call upon you to let your 
efforts in this conflict be measured by your 
faith in our system of free ownership of the 
soil. 

Religious freedom, Mr. Churchman, is at 


stake. Under it the conscience and mind of 
man have been liberated to an extent never 
before witnessed in the world. And under it 
freemen, given the right to follow the call of 
the inner voice, have, with a unanimity 
never before witnessed, placed their faith 
and hope in the Prince of Peace, planted 
their banner under the Cross of Calvary, and 
established the greatest Christian Nation it 
has pleased Ged, so far, to bring into being 
in a sin-cursed world. Is it worth fighting 
for and preserving? I am asking you, Mr. 
Churchman. If it is, then I call upon you 
to let your efforts in this conflict be measured 
by your faith and belief in the system of 
religious freedom. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of assembly, Mr. American, are 
at stake. Thétse three freedoms, all involved 
in this very meeting—for here we assemble 
as free men, give voice to our views, and our 
utterances are carried by the press—are es- 
sential to the perpetuity of our Government 
in that they- eliminate the danger of our 
institutions being overthrown by force and 
violence by offering the people an opportunity 
for free discussion of matters of state. As 
long as men can peaceably assemble, freely 
discuss matters of state, and a free press 
carry their views, Government will ever re- 
spond to the will of the people, and changes, 
if needed, will not have to be brought about 
by force and violence, but will be brought 
about by orderly and peaceful means. Are 
these freedoms worth fighting for and pro- 
tecting? I am asking you, Mr. American. If 
they are, then I call upon you to let your 
efforts in this conflict be measured by your 
faith in these three freedoms. 


And to my countrymen, one and all, let me 
say that everything we hold sacred and dear, 
our freedom, our liberty, our independence, 
our firesides, our altars, yea, our way of life 
itself, hang this day in the balances. Are 
these things worth fighting for and protect- 
ing? I am asking you, mv countrymen. If 
they are, then I call upon you, one and all, 
to let your efforts in this conflict be measured 
by your faith and belief in our sacred and 
God-given institutions. 

Ah, my countrymen, knowing that you 
share my convictions that these sacred rights 
and privileges, these heaven-born blessings 
that are ours by reason of our Christian civ- 
ilization, are worth defending, protecting, and 
preserving, I call upon you to pay the de- 
fending, the protecting, the preserving price 
which, let me remind you, is nothing short 
of an all-out war effort. 

When our all is at stake, is it asking too 
much of our people to put-forth an all-out 
effort in defense? And remember, an all-out 
effort cannot be made by a half-out people. 
It is going to take an all-out people to make 
an all out effort. 

Now, let us look into what it takes to 
make an all-out war effort. 

To begin with, an all-out effort can only be 
made by a people who so firmly believe in 
their institutions and who are so intensely 
loyal to them, that deep down in their hearts 
they believe that they are not only worth 
fighting for and putting the best they have in 
the fighting, but are worth dying for and 
putting the best they have in the dying. 

An all-out effort calls for unity. We need 
unity of thought, unity of purpose, unity of 
action. There can be no division amOng us. 
It is written: “Every kingcom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation;. and every city 
and house divided against itself shall not 
stand.” Let me express the same thought in 
the words of the English poet who acquired 
much of his vigorous vocabulary during his 
sojourn in America. 


“It ain’t the individual 
Nor the Army as a whole, 
But the everlasting team work 
Of every blooming soul.” 


I like the spirit expressed in those last two 
lines, “the everlasting teamwork of every 
blooming soul.” That is the kind of unity 
we need to win. 

And we cannot have unity as long as we 
have among us the carping, bickering, de- 
structive critic. I am not talking about the 
patriot who is trying to correct our mistakes, 
nor am I talking about those who are dealing 
in honest, sincere, and constructive criticism. 
I am talking about those destructive critics 
who seem to take delight in dividing our peo- 
ple. Check into their record, and you will 
find that they are largely the contrivers of 
our present unpreparedness, and you will fur- 
ther find that there is very little, if anything, 
they have done, or are doing, to aid in our 
defense efforts except give vent to their 
Jeremiah complexes. You will also find that 
either lack of sympathy, ill will, prejudice, 
or hatred prompts at least 95 percent of their 
faultfinding, and that most of their charges 
are either figments of their distorted imagi- 
nations or magnified pictures of some trivial 
act of omission or commission on the part of 
some patriot who is doing his level best. 
What were they doing, may I ask, when, fol- 
lowing the P.esident’s lead, we were trying 
to build up our national defense? Let me 
tell you. They were against the fortification 
of Guam, an increase in our air force, a two- 
ocean navy, the lend-lease bill, conscription, 
the repeal of the neutrality bill, and every 
other suggested defense step. Oh, is it not 
astonishing how many of these fellows Pearl 
Harbor, overnight, graduated into executives, 
production managers, admirals, and generals? 
They would now have you believe they are 
superexperts in doing the very things they 
fought against doing before Pearl Harbor. 
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I can overlook a lot of the bickering and 
fault finding that took place before Pearl 
Harbor. But Pearl Harbor silenced the bick- 
ering, destructive tongue of every sincere but 
misled patriot. There is not a sincere tissue 
in the anatomy of those whom Pearl Harbor 
did not silence. While many of them still 
wear the cloak of patriotism in peddling their 
poisonous wares, I am in favor of unmasking 
them anc letting them stand before the 
American public in their true light, dispens- 
ers of aid and comfort to the enemy and 
saboteurs of the morale of our people. When 
this is done, if they do not shut up the public 
will put them up. 

An all-out effort calls for courage and de- 
termination. It is going to take a resolute, 
a courageous, a determined people, with a 
fixed purpose of mind and heart, ® will to 
win, and the fortitude and perseverance to 
carry on, no matter what the odds, no mat- 
ter what the costs, no matter what the sacri- 
fices, if our prayers for an all-out victory are 
translatett into a glorious reality. May each 
and every one of us catch, before it is too 
late, the spirit of the courageous, determined, 
resolute MacArthur, as he stood among the 
fox holes of Bataan, and through a resolute 
and determined will to win snatched victory 
from the very jaws of defeat. 

An all-out effort calls for sacrifice. We 
have got to think less about self-interest and 
more about the national interest; less about 
our own safety and security and more about 
the safety and security of our country It 
is not a question of how much you can get 
out of the war. The question is, How much 
can you put into the war? Mark my words, 
the time is not far distant when your Ameri- 
canism is going to be judged by your will- 
ingness to render sacrificial service. Victory, 
my countrymen, lies somewhere down the 
sacrificial road, and the how far down 
the road depends upon our ability and 
willingness to adjust ourselves, no matter 
what the sacrifices may be, to an all-out 
war effort. 

An all-out effort can only be made by a 
frugal people who, in the spirit of sacrifice, 
are willing to forego during the emergency 
many of the luxuries, conveniences, and 
services we have been accustomed to in order 
to insure that we will live through the emer- 
gency to enjoy them when peace returns. 
Yes, my countrymen, we have got to conserve 
our resources, and as a part of our conserva- 
tion program we have got to cut out all non- 
essential personal and governmental spend- 
ing. 

An all-out effort calls for an all-out use of 
our manpower and our production power. 
Not an 8-hour production 5 days per week, 
not a 16-hour production 6 days per week, 
but a 24-hour production 7 days per week. 
And, after we gear our peacetime industries 
up to war production, it may become neces- 
sary, in order to have sufficient manpower, 
to lengthen the hours of work. Time will 
tell. Preduction is going to either win or 
lose this war, and if longer hours are neces- 
sary to maintain full-time production I know 
that the laborers, who are just as patriotic 
as you or I, will cheerfully agree to longer 
hours, The sooner we realize this fact and 
bring about an all-out production, the sooner 
this war will be over. If we have got to come 
to an all-out production eventually, why is 
it not the sensible thing to start out in the 
beginning on the right course, and thus short- 
en the conflict? My common sense tells me 
We cannot successfully fight an all-out pro- 
duction, and that is exactly the war effort our 
enemies are putting forth, by a half-out pro- 
duction which today, due chiefly to the 
lack of machine tools and the fact our peace- 
time industries are not geared up to wartime 
production, is about the effort we are put- 
ting into this war. I believe that those in 
authority are today working to the end to 
bring about, as speedily as possible, such a 
program. 








Oh, I know an all-out production is re- 
pugnant to a lot of our people because we 
hate to see our democracy turned into an 
all-out war machine. Well, at best, before 
we get through, we are going to be forced to 
do a great many things we hate to do. To- 
day very little consideration can be given to 
our likes and dislikes. This war is no pink 
tea. It is the most savage, the most ruthless, 
ever in the world, and, whether we 
like it or not, to win we have got to become a 
little more savage, a little more ruthless, 
than our enemies. We have taken enough, 
too much to suit me, already, and the giving 
time has come, the time to give our enemies 
the same kind of medicine, except in a more 
concentrated form, that they have been giving 
us. And an all-out production is the only 
prescription to follow in compounding the 
medicine we need for the knock-out dose. 

An all-out effort requires, not a blind, but 
a sincere and patriotic loyalty to those in 
charge of production. We have placed Mr. 
Nelson and Mr Knudsen, who are probably 
two of the best production managers in the 
world, in charge of our production. They 
know that the American people are looking 
to them for results, and I think the least we 
who are not productioa managers and know 
very little, if anything, about production 
can do, and which is the sensible thing for 
us to do, is to quit rocking the boat and give 
them a free hand. 

If they need additional legislation, I know 
they will ask for it; and if they do ask, I feel 
confident that they can obtain overnight, so 
to speak, all needed legislation. In doing 
this we are running no risk, because what 
comes off of the assembly line each week is 
the true test of their efficiency, and we can 
keep a close check on what comes off in order 
to determine the efficacy of their efforts. 

My countrymen, this country is not going 
to be saved by the alarmists and the hysterics, 
but by men and women who can, when con- 
fusion comes, keep their feet on the ground, 
look the problem right in the face, think it 
through, ard then, regardless of the cries of 
the excited and impetuous, do the right thing. 

And we cannot make an all-out effort if 
we do not follow the leadership of the one the 
Constitution places at the head of our armed 
forces. Fortunately for our country, that 
man is our Chief Executive, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. It matters not whether you have 
heretofore agreed with his domestic and for- 
eign policies. It matters not that you may 
be of a different political persuasion. Under 
the Constitution he is the duly constituted 
leader of Jew and gentile, industrialist and 
small businessman, farmer and laborer, Re- 
publican and Democrat, alike, and if we are 
true Americans, for the time being our likes 
and dislikes, our hates and prejudices will 
become submerged in our love of country and 
we will follow our leader. 

I do not mean by this that we should be- 
come puppets. I do not mean by this that 
we should not express our sincere and honest 
convictions and offer constructive criticism. 
But I do mean that during the emergency the 
man who through malice, ill will, or hatred, 
or in order to even up a personal score, or in 
order to promote his own interest by act, deed, 
/Y worGs, does or tuys that which is calculated 
to incite the public against our President, or 
stir p strife and disunity is just as much a 
saboteur and enemy of our country as the 
man who plants a bomb in one of our muni- 
tion factories: And right here may I pause to 
say that I am one of those who believe that 
God still moves in the affairs of men, and that 
to me it was no accident but Divine Provi- 
dence that directed the shattering of a long- 
established precedent and brought about the 
election of Franklin D. Roosevelt for a third 
term. America—yea, the whole world—needs 
Mr. Rousevelt’s leadeiship, and as for me, to- 
day in common with countiess millions scat- 
tered over a confused and fright-stricken 
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world { thank God daily for supplying that 
leadership. 

Yes, my countrymen, Christian civilization 
and its offspring, freedom and liberty, justice 
and righteousness. love and mercy, and all 
those sacred human rights and privileges that 
filter from them, stand sorely challenged by 
the greatest and most ruthless military force 
of infamy and destruction the ungodly ever 
unleashed and marshalled for battle. The 
only safeguard, the only shield and buckler, 
standing in the way of the destruction of 
that civilization is that civilization’s own 
greatest handiwork, American manhood and 
womanhood. I know that manhood, that 
womanhood, will not fail America in this, her 
greatest hour of peril. And so, here in the 
presence of this assembly, representing as it 
does the highest fruition of that civilization, 
I accept the challenge, defy their hellish lead- 
ers, the Hitlers, the Mussolinis, the Tojos and 
their slimy, cringing, crawling, crafty puppets, 
and hurl back in their faces the God-born 
American edict that no matter what the cost 
may be in treasure. in sacrifice, in blood and 
tears, responding to the cries of our people 
and the cries of millions yet unborn, Ameri- 
can manhood and womanhood can, and 
American manhood and womanhood will, 
protect and preserve that civilization and 
utterly destroy the forces that would bring 
its destruction. 

And now,’for a few minutes, I pray your 
indulgence while I record my future course as 
your representative. Before doing this, how- 
ever, I do want to thank you for the nomina- 
tion. I repeat what I said upon this platform 
12 years ago: “I had rather represent the 
mountain men and women of the Ninth Dis- 
trict of Virginia in the Congress of the United 
States than to hold any other office within 
the gift of th: people.” I am proud of my 
office and I am prouder of the people I repre- 
sent. If all sections of America were popu- 
lated by our kind of people I would feel a 
great deal better about the safety and secu- 
ritr of our country and the future of our 
Republic. And if my Republican friends— 
and many of them are really and truly my 
friends—are so kind and gracious as not to 
oppose me, I shall not be so egotistical as to 
think that it is because of any special merit 
or virtue I may possess, or that I have con- 
verted all of them to my way of thinking, but 
will know that the cause that prompts their 
action is the same cause that prompted us 
back in 1918 not to oppose Mr. Slemp, intense 
patriotism that forgets politics in the hour 
of danger. We Democrats and Republicans 
back here in the mountains of Virginia may 
disagree on many things, but be it said to our 
credit that there is one thing we always have 
and always will be together on, and that 
thing is our Americanism. 

My fellow countrymen, the platform com- 
mittee has recommended and this convention 
adopted a platform containing numerous 
planks. While I am in agreement with the 


* platform adopted, I tell you frankly that dur- 


ing this grave emergency I am standing upon 
but one of the planks, and that plank the 
successful prosecution of the war to an all- 
out victory. 

The triumph and defeat of parties, the con- 
flict between capital and labor, the farm 
problem, economic security for the under- 
privileged and related problems, while but 
yesterday they arrested my attention and de- 
manded my every energy today except insofar 
as they enter into our national defense, are 
inconsequential compared to the task that 
lies before us of preserving this Republic. 
Today, along with every other patriotic Amer- 
ican, I am primarily engaged in the defense 
and preservation of the land I love. 

During the conflict I hope we can hold on 
to the social and economic gains made dur- 
ing the past decade. As to this I do not 
know. Ionly know that my course is charted, 
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and that while striving to hold fast to those 
monumental achievements, if, perchance, I 
find that any or all of them will have to be 
modified or suspended during the emergency 
in order to successfully prosecute the war, 
that regardless of how dear they are to me, 
I shall still adhere to my determination to 
let nothing stand in the way that wil! hinder 
or delay our. war effort for a speedy arid all- 
out victory. 

The sacrificial hour has arrived. We have 
all got to make sacrifices, probably sacrifices 
that today we do not dream of, in order to 
bring about our heart’s desire, an all-out vic- 
tory, and in my effort to bring about that 
all-out victory the only thing I promise is to 
work to the end that the sacrifices, so far as 
humanly possible, are equitably and fairly 
distributed During this emergency I call 
upon all classes to quit studying about what 
gains or advantages one class may obtain 
over another class, to put the public inter- 
est above selfish interest, and to cheerfully 
respond to every call, no matter how sacri- 
ficial that call may be, made by the Govern- 
ment. And during thi: emergency I call 
upon every American, regardless of station or 
rank, race, creed, or color, to forget ill-will 
and hate and malice and grievances, fancied 
and real, to put the public interest above 
selfish interest, and to cheerfully respond to 
every call, no matter how sacrificial that call 
may be, made upon him by his Government. 
In making thi: call I am only calling upon 
you to defend democracy in the democratic 
way. Democracy, my countrymen, while it 
believes in an equal and fair distribution of 
opportunities, also believes in the same kind 
of distribution of sacrifices. What would it 
profit the farmer or the industrialist or the 
small businessman or the underprivileged to 
hold on to their gains if, by so doing, we 
lose the war? If we are defeated, they not 
only lose the gains made but will suffer the 
common fate of us all—eternal serfdom and 
slavery. This is one time we are all in the 
same boat, and it is row all or sink all. As 
for me, I m going to do what every other 
patriotic American is going to do; I am going 
to row. God forbid that there should be 
those who reiuse to row; but if there are, 
then, by the eternal, I am in favor of making 
them row or throwing them overboard. 

Not long ago that old sweetheart of mine 
and I bade our soidier boy good-bye with a 
prayer upon our lips that God would give 
him faith and courage and strength, a true 
aim, and a steady nerve, and after the con- 
flict bring him home to us sound in mind 
and body and spiritually fit. To us a more 
courageous, a whiter, cleaner young man 
never donned the uniform to fight under the 
Stars and Stripes for God and country. Our 
experience is but a kindred experience the 
other mothers and fathers of this land are 
going through today—our evaluation of our 
boy, but your evaluation of your boy; cur 
prayer but one of the millions of similar 
prayers that are going up from the mothers 
and fathers of this land to a just and right- 
eous God. Yes, my countrymen, our boys are 
making sacrifices, and many of them, ere the 
victory comes, will be called upon to make 
the supreme sacrifice. And I say to you, and 
in 50 saying I know I but express your inner- 
most feelings, that I will make any sacrifice— 
yes; even the supreme sacrifice—to see that 
no man or group of men, no association, or- 
ganization, or corporation, commits any act 
of omission of commission that will retard or 
jeopardize my boy and your boy in the fight 
they are making to preserve our institutions 
and defend and protect the land that we 
love. 

Ah, my countrymen, be not dismayed be- 
cause the tide of the battle is running 
against us. This is not the first time God has 
put us through the fiery furnace. In our hour 
of darkness it is well for us to remember the 
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birth throes of this Republic endured by 
Washington and his brave and loyal com- 
patriots at Valley Forge. They could take it 
until they could give it in their day and if 
we are worthy of the heritage they be- 
queathed to us, we can take it until we can 
give it in our day. 

While I shudder when I think of the sac- 
rifices that will have to be made, the destruc- 
tion, the carnage that will follow in the wake 
of the conflict, I have no doubts, no fears of 
the ultimate victory. My faith is unshaken 
because I know God still rules. And out of 
the destruction, the sacrifices, the travail, the 
tears, the blood, I haye faith a purer people 
will come, enjoying a greater liberty, a greater 
freedom, a greater security, and a closer con- 
tact with the King of Kings. 

In closing, although I feel deeply conscious 
of my unworthiness to make the appeal, I 
cannot refrain from appealing to you for a 
spiritual awakening, a spiritual rebirth. here 
in America. 

It is related that Clemenceau, known as the 
Tiger of France, at one of the conferences 
following the World War, becoming irritated 
at the high and just peace aims urged by 
President Wilson, in derision exclaimed, “He 
talks like Jesus Christ.” Ah, ‘tis a sad com- 
mentary upon our civilization and Christian- 
ity, for there can be no lasting peace or en- 
during civilization that is not rooted in 
Christianity, that the Tiger’s ridicule found a 
responsive chord among the assembled repre- 
sentatives. What happened? Let history 
speak: Why, the chair around the counsel 
table that should have been filled by the 
King of Kings was left vacant, and the as- 
sembled representatives, their egoes quickened 
by the victory that was theirs, forgot all about 
the teachings of the Lowly Nazarene, and let 
their baser instincts dictate a Tiger peace so 
unjust, so unfair, so infamous, that its terms 
could only have been enforced by recourse to 
the laws of the jungles. Ah, Christianity, my 
countrymen, is the conscience of a nation, 
and it is significant fact that but yesterday 
when the sovereignty of France was chal- 
lenged, in spite of her boasted Maginot Line 
and highly trained soldiery, she crumbled and 
fell, the victim of a lost conscience. 

My countrymen, oh my countrymen, take 
heed, take heed, that in our mad and feverish 
rush to protect and defend this Republic, 
we do not overlock our most effective armor, 
our greatest defense need. 

What is that great need you ask? Arma- 
ment, more armament, do you cry? And I 
answer yes, we need armament, more arma- 
ment, but armament is not enough. Pro- 
duction and more production, do you cry? 
And I answer yes, we need production, more 
production, but production is not enough. 
Colin Kelly and William Kabler, and more 
Colin Kellys and William Kablers, do you cry? 
And I answer yes, we need Colin Kelly and 
William Kabler, and more Colin Kellys and 
William Kablers, but Colin Kellys and William 
Kablers are not enough. MacArthur, and 
more MacArthurs, do you cry? And I answer 
yes, we need MacArthur and more Mac- 
Arthurs, but MacArthurs are not enough. 
Unity, and more unity, do you cry? And I 
answer yes, we need unity, and more unity, 
but unity is not enough. Sacrifice, and more 
sacrifice, do you cry? And I answer yes, we 
need sacrifice, and more sacrifices, but sacri- 
fices are not enough. 

4h, in your impatience do I hear you cry 
out, What then is this great need? And I 
answer in one word, “spirituality.” 

Americans, heed my admonition. Let us 
call a halt and take stock of our spirituality 
before the accusing finger of the Master is 
pointed America’s way and we again hear Him 
utter those words of doom, “One thing thou 
lackest.” 

To your knees, America, to your knees. 
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OF NEW YORK 
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Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter, written to the editor of the 
New York Times by Hon. William S. 
Bennet, a distinguished former Member 
of the House, which was published in the 
April 5, 1942, issue of that paper. This 
letter is threaded with the same pro- 
found thought, clarity of vision, and real 
Americanism which characterized Judge 
Bennet’s long and useful service as a 
Member of the Congress. I earnestly 
recommend to my colleagues and to the 
public a careful reading of this timely 
and forceful document. 

Unity Is NeepeEp—Ovur Form oF RULE Svuits 
Us—Criticism SHOULD Stop 


(The writer of the following letter is a New 
York lawyer. He served several terms as a 
member of the House of Representatives, and 
was coauthor of the Mann-Bennet White Slave 
Act. Previously he was a member of the New 
York State Assembly and a New York City 
municipal court judge. He was also a mem- 
ber of the United States Immigration Commis- 
sion, and Republican candidate for Governor 
in 1912.) 

To the EpiTor oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

Until the Japanese actually dropped bombs 
on Pearl Harbor a certain portion of our 
population, probably much more vocal and 
articulate than numerous, considered it akin 
to treason to say that the United States is a 
success and that our statesmen from Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Adams down have, on 
the whole, given us good service. 

As a practical matter, anything approach- 
ing exact consideration of so-called reforms 
is now adjourned until after we win the war, 
which, of course, we shall do. No one is 
asked to change any views held by him, but 
it is essential that any expression of such 
views shall be prefaced by the statement: 
“Our first duty is to win the war.” 

As we are iu the most serious war in which 
we ever engaged, which we necessarily are 
conducting under the form of government 
which has served us successfully since 1789, 
possibly it will not be amiss to call attention 
to the fact that the United States is a suc- 
cess. 

My first New York City ancestor came to 


this island in 1624, so we have been a part: 


of American life for over three centuries— 
nine generations. My people that fought in 
the Revolutionary War thought that the 
American colonists deserved the best form of 
government that could be obtained, and those 
of them that voted for the ratification of 
the Constitution were convinced that they 
had it. The 150 years under that Constitu- 
tion, and the way that our Government and 
our united people are functioning right now, 
prove that they were right. 
FRUIT OF EXPERIENCE 

Our Constitution is no accident. It was the 
culmination of centuries of experience both 
here and in Europe. To begin with, we had 
outstanding people. It took men and women 
of enterprise, force, courage, and character to 
cut loose from surroundings with which they 
were familiar and set sail in frail and puny 
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boats 3,000 miles across a dangerous ocean to 


_an unknown land. 


They brought with them in the English 
cOmmon law, the Magna Carta and the primi- 
tive and inadequate by hard-won statutory 
rights of Englishmen, the longest step to- 
ward freedom that any people anywhere had 
yet taken. But they sought far more, 

Toward this more perfect freedom pioneers 
from Ireland, Scotland, Wales, France, Hol- 
land, and, a little later, Sweden and Germany, 
brought valuable assistance. These, together, 
in the 150 years of experience whick preceded 
the Constitution wrought out the safeguards 
now in our form of government and built up 
our successful way of life. Our Declaration 
of Independence carries the record. 

So our people knew what to preserve and 
protect and what to defend, wrote it into our 
Constitution and our Bill of Rights; and, so 
far, what our forefathers thus gave us we 
have protected, preserved, defended, and 
maintaine4. 

From every viewpoint our country has suc- 
ceeded. Our success has brought to us mil- 
lions from across the seas. New_race stocks 
have brought new elements of strength. 
Mentally and physically our average still 
leads. 

RELIGION RESPECTED 


From the beginning ours has been a re- 
ligious people. Without both religion and 
education no form of government, however 
good, can hope for long-continued success. 
Religion is widespread among us. Where not 
accepted and practiced it is, at least, almost 
universally respected 

Our general standard of living is the high- 
est in the world. We have therefore the 
form of government which is best for us; as 
a whole, the best people mentally and 
physically; an understanding and intelligent 
religious consciousness and almost universal 
education of a modern and up-to-date char- 
acter. With all this added to great natural 
resources, why should not we be a success? 
The answer is we are. There is, of course, 
room for improvement 

An outstanding obstacle to progress is that, 
for about 40 years a certain portion of our 
intelligentsia-muckrakers, college professors, 
columnists, magazine writers, and some edu- 
cated beyond their intellects and therefore 
themselves unsuccessful and consequently 
envious and bitter, have been playing Amer- 
ica down. 

In their eyes our leaders, both past and 
present, have been and are, in the main, 
corrupt scoundrels without vision, animated 
chiefly by personal and unworthy motives, 
and representatives of sinister, self-seeking 
groups. 

DANGEROUS TALK 


This kind of ta!k and writing impresses 
college students, makes interesting reading, 
and sells magazine articles and books, but 
injures America. Tell the truth, of course, 
but tell the good with the bad. Give the 
whole picture. Washington, for instance, did 
swear like a trooper at Monmouth, and 
neither his spelling nor his grammar ap- 
proached perfection, but the popular ascrip- 
tion “First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen” is nevertheless 
sound judgment. It is easy to pick minor 
flaws in Lincoln, but today the whole world 
acclaims his greatness. 

The wise leadership of patriotic men zeal- 
ously, industriously, persistently, and, when 
occasion demanded, courageously striving and 
fighting for America has put us in the lead in 
practically every national aspect. Some of 
these men, patriotic and liberty-loving though 
they were, unquestionably had notable and 
serious shortcomings and on some questions 
lacked vision and were obstructionists. But 
their aim was America’s progress, and the 
good they did greatly overbalanced the bad. 
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Our form of government has been played 
down. We are a Republic. Jefferson fought 
successfully to be called a Republican. No 
more democratic man e\ :r lived, but he and 
his generation understood that any nation 
where the people rule is a democracy. They 
understood also that our written Constitu- 
tion and representative form of government 
give us the right to call ourselves a Republic 
and to speak, as our Constitution does, of a 
republican form of government. 

Interestingly enough, we present-day party 
Republicans started this particular playing 
down. In our New York State platform of 
1902 we spoke, for no reason at all, of our 
Government as “a self-governed, self-con- 
trolled democracy.” That was a new thought 
to some of the intelligentsia and they played 
it up. 

Today some Democrats are rather seeing 
supposed political advantage in the connota- 
tion between democracy and Democrat; but 
speaking generally, the classing of our Re- 
public—a superior form of government—with 
all governments where the people rule under 
any form whatever, is due simply to either a 
lack of knowledge of the superiority of our 
form of government over the general run of 
democratic governments, or an unwillingness 
to express an undoubted American properly. 

Any American citizen has, speaking gen- 
erally, a constitutional right to talk about 
anything he pleases. Just now, however, 
when our desire to beat Hitler and the Japa- 
nese has given us the greatest degree of 
unity our country has ever known, why bring 
up things to divide and distract us? 


ASSOCIATION NOT FEARED 


My name, when I was a Member of the 
Sixty-first Congress, was attached to the 
peace resolution of June 25,1910. It was the 
work of a group of which I was one, but which 
included Oscar S. Straus, Andrew Carnegie, 
Senator Theodore L. Burton, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and practically all the realistic 
friends of world peace. So I am not afraid 
of a proper association of nations. I am very 
proud of the fact that my name is attached 
to that resolution. Under Secretary Welles 
recently revived the idea and undoubtedly it 
will have consideration at the peace confer- 
ence, but do not let us try to stress it right 
now at a time when we do not want to start 
the bitter fight over the League of Nations 
all over again. 

Cur own kin and our friends’ kin in the 
armed services are giving their lives primarily 
because they are Americans. They know 
what liberty and freedom mean. They follow 
the flag as Americans have done since 1775. 
They respect the flags of other countries and 
admire the men alongside them who fight 
under them. They have both appreciation 
and understanding. But the flag under 
which Americans fight, now as always, is the 
American flag; the country for which Amer- 
icans fight, and for which they die, is 
America. 

WituiAM S. BENNET. 

New York, April 2, 1942. 





It Will Be Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 


remarks, I place in the Recorp a state- 
ment on the war effort which I wrote in 
March for the South Dakota Republican 
Herald. Numerous requests for addi- 
tional copies lead me to put it in the 
REcorD as one of many contemporary 
commentaries on the war effort. In 
reading, it should be kept in mind that 
it was written a month ago, 3 months 
after Pearl Harbor. 

The past month, the fourth month of 
our active participation in the war, finds 
us getting into the production of which 
I wrote confidently. Figures on tanks 
and airplanes with which the public is 
becoming familiar will spell the doom of 
the Axis Powers. 

Bataan has fallen, as was inevitable, 
but not until our boys there had written 
a page of imperishable history. In Aus- 
tralia General MacArthur has organized 
a force which now is taking the fight to 
the enemy in a way that promises to 
stem the tide of Japanese conquest. And 
in London today General Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, is sizing up the situation on the 
European Continent, looking to the day 
when we shall stop the war where it 
started, with a lesson to aggressors for 
alltime. That day may be some distance 
from us; it may be nearer than we dare 
hope; yet that we shall reach it I have 
not the slightest doubt. 

The United Nations are on the march 
and will not stop until order has been 
restored on the earth and military ag- 
gression has been banished from the 
world. 

My observations on the progress of the 
war effort, written for the South Dakota 
Republican Herald in March, follow: 


This is Saturday night—and what a Satur- 
day night for reflection. All day, today, the 
war has pounded in about my thoughts. The 
callers that began the day at the office were in 
Washington on errands growing out of the 
war. The telephone calls I had to make were 
calls on war work. 

At 10 o’clock, committee hearings began on 
@ new supplemental defense bill, the sixth 
supplemental defense appropriation bill for 
this year. 

For 8 hours, there was nothing but the 
war—our part in it, what was being done, 
what could be done, what will be done. Eight 
hours, because we hardly adjourned at noon, 
committee members and Army ofiicials get- 
ting a snack together while topics were pur- 
‘sued informally. 

Tonight I read mail for an hour and a half 
and papers from home for almost an hour. 
Was there a letter uncolored by the war? 
I don’t remember it. Was there a paper 
which indicated the folks at home were cbliv- 
ious to a war? Not one. Every paper, 
every one, told in headlines, in short stories, 
and in personal items how greatly, how deeply 
the war is touching every home in South 
Dakota. 

Boys were called. Boys were going. Bands 
were playing. Banners were urging the sale 
of Defense bonds and stamps. Yes, the home 
folks were seeing their boys off—giving them 
a send-off—brave send-offs with cheers and 
tears. I know. I read the stories. I read 
the words and I can read between the lines, 
in stories like these. 

And tonight, I hope with all my heart that 
I may say something, something within the 
limits of what can be said, that will reas- 
sure you about it ali. 

For the letters seem to say, “You’re down 
there. You're there where decisions are being 


made, where plans are being laid. You must 
know. Surely you know.” 

I cannot answer all the questions, asked 
and unasked, which lie back of the letters 
and the papers I have read tonight. I don’t 
know all the answers, and some of them I 
could not give without violating confidential 
statements made to the committee today. 
But what I can say, I want to say in justice 
to you South Dakotans who are doing your 


“Why don’t we take the offensive?” Pco- 
ple ask that here, too. 

The answer should be given in two parts: 
First, we are carrying the fight to the enemy 
in some undisclosed ways; second, we are not 
yet organized to take the offensive in certain 
theaters of action. 

Our planes are giving a good account ot 
themselves. That is not eyewash or white- 
wash. It is a statement that I make on the 
basis of definite results reviewed for the com- 
mittee today by General Arnold, chief of the 
air forces. I wish I could give you the figures 
but they were confidential. I relay to you on 
my honor, though, that we have knocked out 
more Japanese planes than they have gotten 
of ours. The President had facts for that 
statement. 

Our planes can fight at higher altitudes 
than Japanese planes. The bomb sight works 
even better than expected. There’s nothing 
wrong with our pilots—they are superb. 

Why then does Japan move on and on? 
A big part of the answer is geography. Take 
a globe—not a map, but a globe. As I heard 
Stefannson say once, “Emancipate your mind 
from the errors of flat maps,” so, study the 
distances in the Pacific on a glohe. 

A ship can make three round trips from 
San Francisco to Australia in a year. Four 
months for a turn-around. A Japanese chip 
can make several times as many from Tokyo 
to Java or Malaya or the Philippines. 

Study population figures in your encyclo- 
Pedia. See how large a part of the popula- 
tion in the islands of the Pacific is criental. 
The inside story of Japanese successes is a 
story of fifth-column work time after time. 

Take a map of the world. Put a pin at 
every point that you have heard of United 
States troops or planes being stationed or 
used. Put a pin at points along our coasts 
and at our outlying positions, the Canal, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the island bases, 
Trinidad, Iceland, Greenland, and so forth. 
Allot troops and planes and ships, supply 
ships to each one, and see how quickly you 
run into big figures. 

We have a pretty far-flung battle line. Hit- 
ler, we have been often reminded, seeks to 
fight on one front. How many fronts do we 
have? 

Our present job is to hold these fronts, and 
we will never win by simply holding the 
enemy. We must strike. The general staff 
knows that. I heard members say so tcday 
in no uncertain terms. They know we must 
take the fight to the enemy. They intend 
to do so. They will do so, and I hope it may 
be when and where the enemy least expects 
it. Military success depends on striking the 
enemy with more than he has—getting there 
first vith the most men, pitting strength 
against weakness, to put it in terms of 
maxims. 

I know that our boys, South Dakota boys, 
are at some of these outposts. I kncw that 
former Governor Jensen is out there with 
the boys of the One Hundred and Forty- 
seventh. I want him and them to have 
everything they need, and you can be sure 
that to the extent of anything that can be 
done here, we shall see that they have every- 
thing they need. (Incidentaliy, I had a let- 
ter from four of the boys in the One Hundred 
and Forty-seventh last week. They were all 
well.) But we must not fritter away our 
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planes and our ships and lose everywhere 
with too little. 

In some January hearings, I remarked to 
General Moore, representing General Marshall 
as deputy chief of staff, “I am just as eager 
as anyone for us to teke the offensive, but 
I hope you don’t let this clamor lead you to 
spread out too thin. I think we must hold 
things steady until we can strike and strike 
hard, and when we take, hold what we take.” 

General Moore replied, “I can assure you 
that the Chief of Staff is well aware of the 
dange.’s cf overextension.” 

There was more talk along that line today. 
Everybody wants to get the enemy. But as 
one cool general observed, “Nothing would be 
more unfortunate right now than a cry of 
‘On to Richmond.’” A southerner present 
said, goodnaturedly, “Yes, about the only 
good that did was to kill a lot of Yankees.” 

Certainly readers of the Republican Herald 
will understand that I have no responsibility 
to defend the national Democratic adminis- 
tration. But I am not thinking in terms of 
defense or offense as far as the political aspect 
of this matter is concerned. I am neither 
trying to defend the conduct of the war nor 
condemn it. I am simply trying, within the 
limits of confidence imposed upon us, to 
answer some of the questions in your minds 
and to give you grounds for confidence in 
ultimate victory. I am trying to Say that 
Uncle Sam is set to win this war. I am try- 
ing to say that within the ‘limits of events 
we cannot control, our South Dakota boys 
are going to be given what they need when 
they go into combat. 

Yes, some things need correction. On those 
things, pour on the heat. Twenty-one na- 
tional coordinators in the Office of Civilian 
Defense for everything from badminton to 
' ice skating. Looks like a racket to help some 
New Deal pets get some fancy advertising 
for their favorite brand of sporting goods. 
Doesn't cost an awful lot the way it’s set up— 
but foolishness has no business taking any 
time or money in the name of a governmen. 
tal activity. Plenty of people are willing to 
organize recreational activities for tired war 
workers, on a voluntary basis. 

Plants not working at full time. Yes; some- 
thing to that. Not entirely the fault of the 
40-hour law, either. Sometimes it’s a lack 
of raw material. Sometimes it’s a fault of 
the manufacturer. Sometimes it’s selfishness 
in the Office of Production Management or 
War Production Board. George Hart reminded 
me yesterday that when the original wage- 
and-hour bill was up a few years ago, I offered 
an amendment that would have made the 
statutory minimum 48 instead of 40 hours. 
If that amendment had been adopted, well— 
you say it. 

Strikes in defense industries? Yes, still 
some of them, even though there are not 
supposed to be. Most of them, too, would be 
out if the Case and Pace amendments had 
not been dropped in the Senate “on orders 
from downtown,” as the Smith bill was last 
December. Pour on the heat there, if you 
like. Tell the President that you want action 
on these things, that you don’t like to see 
the House take action on these matiers and 
have them found not necessary when they 
get to the Senate. 

Some of these things need cleaning up and 
will be cleaned up if the people continue to 
pour it on as they have been of late. Pen- 
sions and fan dancing showed how it can be 
done. 

Uncle Sam is going to win this war. 

It takes time to translate dollars at Wash- 
ington into bombs on Tokyo. But it will be 
done 

It takes time to turn appropriation bills 
into dead Nazis. But it will be done. 

It takes time to turn out new guns—but 
the graphs and charts which General Ayres 
showed us yesterday are proof that it is 


| your letter of March 24. 





being done. The reports which General Som- 
ervell and General Arnoid gave us today show 
that it is being done. 

The dollars we appropriate today come 
out in the form of soldiers’ meals next sum- 
mer, guns next winter, airplanes next 
spring. I do not mean those particular items 
literally in that order, but I mean that while 
some appropriations are made to fill in here 
and there on current needs, most of them 
now are for attaining new goals of produc- 
tion. Manufacturers must have orders be- 
fore they can buy raw materials in large 
quantities. They must have contracts be- 
fore they can expand factories on war goods. 

A stream of production in guns and bombs 
and planes and tanks is getting under way 
that no present combination of foes can 
match. I wish I could tell you the figures 
and reasons behind a statement like that. 
I could have no purpose in making it, no pur- 
pose in writing it into this column unless I 
honestly believed it on the basis of what I 
have heard and seen and wanted to pass it on 
to you, my own South Dakota people who are 
carrying your end of this war so magnifi- 
cently. 


Commodity Exchange Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1942 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress will recall that on January 5, 
1939, I introduced House Resolution 25, 
entitled “An act providing for the inves- 
tigation of the grain-futures market.” 
I appeared before the Rules Committee 
on this bill, but since that time a change 
has been made in the management of 
the Commodity Exchange Administration 
and Mr. J. M. Mehl was made Chief of the 
Administration. It is my belief that ma- 
terial progress has been made during his 
administration and that many of the 
abuses of gambling in the futures grain 
market have been entirely eliminated. 

I directed a letter to Mr. Mehl request- 
ing information in regard to the prog- 
ress made during his administration, and 
am glad to state that he has given me a 
very full report of the activities of the 


| Commodity Exchange Administration 
under his charge. 


For the purpose of 
general public information I hereby 
insert the full letter i. these remarks: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 6, 1942, 
Hon. UsHer L. Burpick, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. BurvicK: I am happy to reply to 
In this letter you 
have asked me a number of questions con- 
cerning the effectiveness of Federal regula- 
tion of speculation in futures trading in com- 
modities under the Commodity Exchange Act 
since I have been Chief of the Commodity 
Exchange Administration, now the Com- 
modity Exchange Branch of the Agricultural 


| Marketing Administration. 


Regulation of the commodity exchanges 
has been strengthened materially during the 
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past few years. Since the existence of prop- 
erly functioning futures markets tends to 
divert speculation from the actual com- 
modity, and thus may discourage hoarding 
and inventory speculation, our activities 
under the war program have involved the 
setting up of wartime controls on the 18 
futures markets under our supervision. The 
objective has been the prevention of excessive 
speculation, with attendant disorderly price 
conditions and inflationary tendencies in the 
commodity markets, particularly in com- 
modities threatened with scarcity conditions. 

As special control measures we have secured 
the adoption of increased margins on specu- 
lative transactions in soybeans and cotton- 
seed oil, and have effected a substantial reduc- 
tion in price-fluctuation limits applicable to 
grains and cotton. We have secured the es- 
tablishment of temporary price restrictions 
for the purpose of cushioning the shock of 
wartime impacts. These measures have been 
instrumental in averting runaway speculation 
and wide price movements, such as prevailed 
in the spring of 1917 following America’s 
entrance into World War I. 

With reference to the volume of trading 
in wheat futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, concerning which you inquire: During 
the past few years such trading has been the 
smallest on record, with speculative trans- 
actions greatly reduced. During the period 
1930-35, inclusive, the aggregate volume of 
futures trading in wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade averaged about eight and 
seven-tenths billion bushels annually. Dur- 
ing the subsequent 6-year period it averaged 
six and three-tenths billion; in 1940 it was 
five and four-tenths billion; and in 1941, 
three and eight-tenths billion. To some ex- 
tent the decline in speculative activity has 
resulted from the smaller voiume of scalping 
transactions by professional traders. Sta- 
tistics on speculative short selling by the 
large traders are available since 1938. These 
data disclose that the wheat-futures commit- 
ments of large speculators on the Chicago 
Board of Trade dropped steadily from a daily 
average of four and eight-tenths million 
bushels in the 1938 fiscal year to less than 
300,000 bushels during the first 8 months of 
the present fiscal year. The bulk of the short 
side of the wheat-fuiures markets is made up 
of hedges against cash grain holdings. As 
you, of course, know, most grain and cotton 
in commercial channels is customarily hedged 
in the futures markets. Without hedging 
facilities, price changes may result in heavy 
financial loss and interruption of distribu- 
tion. 

In the regulation of the commodity ex- 
changes, the farmer’s interest has been defi- 
nitely advanced. To provide a regular chan- 
nel through which farmers may participate 
more directly in the administration of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, a farm organiza- 
tion advisory committee was appointed by 
the four major farm organizations in 1941 at 
my request. This committee has made a 
substantial contribution to our work. Its 
membership includes the heads, respectively, 
of the National Farmers Union, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, and the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. It also includes the heads or 
managers of a number of cooperative market- 
ing and purchasing organizations. 

The farm organizations sponsored the ex- 
isting legislation for the regulation of futures 
trading and are fully aware of the importance 
of marketing economies and market stability 
in the war effort. Farmers’ grain coopera- 
tives execute millions of dollars of hedging 
transactions in the futures markets annually. 
All large-scale grain co-ops, and some of those 
handling cotton, butter, eggs, and other 
products are members of One or more of the 
exchanges operating under the Commodity 
Exchange Act. Our work with the Farm 
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Organization Advisory Committee has placed 
us in better position to protect the coopera- 
tives’ hedging interests in the futures markets 
and strengthen safeguards against artificial 
price forces. 

With respect to your inquiry in regard to 
margins on speculative trading, I am glad to 
say that there has been a general upward re- 
vision in minimum-margin requirements on 
speculative trades in most commodities. 
During the past year the minimum original 
margin required on speculative transactions 
in wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade has 
been 10 cents a bushel in contrast to margins 
as low as 3 cents a bushel which, as you 
pointed out, constituted the minimum re- 
quirement during part of 1939. 

Margins on speculative trades in many 
commodities are now at an even higher level. 
As you know, the Commodity Exchange Act 
does not confer authority to fix margins. In 
May 1941, however, the requirements of the 
defense program were such that we felt im- 
pelled to secure the adoption of higher mar- 
gins on speculative trades in certain com- 
modities as a means of preventing excessive 
speculation. With respect to soybeans, for 
instance, minimum mergins were raised dur- 
ing 1941 from 10 to 25 cents a bushel. In 
July 1941, I requested the exchanges to con- 
sider the adoption of uniform minimum mar- 
gins of at least 15 percent on speculative 
trades. Measures taken with respect to mar- 
gin increases on specific commodities have 
tended to exercise a mcderating influence on 
speculative tendencies in other commodities, 

In regard to the appropriations for the 
enforcement of the Commedity Exchange 
Act, concerning which you inquire: While 
our responsibilities have been materially in- 
creased by the enactment of amendatory 
legislation, the amount of funds appropri- 
ated for enforcement has been reduced. The 


largest appropriation we have had was in 
1939, $635,000. The. appropriation for the 
current year is $626,000 (excluding 6,765 
provided for effecting salary increases under 
the Mead-Ramspeck Act), although during 
the intervening years the number of com- 
modities traded in under our supervision was 
increascd from 14 to 20. Manifestly, with 
the same amount of money, we cannot give 
the attention to 20 ccmmodities that we 
gave to 14. 

Eighteen contract markets are now licensed 
under the Commodity Exchange Act. Each 
of these 18 markets conducts futures tred- 
ing in from 1 to 8 of the 20 commodities 
traded in. There are 8 exchanges conduct- 
ing trading in wheat, with 4 active futures. 
Thus, in wheat, we have the equivalent of 32 
markets, while active futures in all com- 
modities on the 18 exchanges supervised eg- 
gregate 243. 

The inclosed tabulation shows the markets 
licensed under the Commodity Exchang2 Act 
and the ccmmcdities in which futures trad- 
ing is conductcd thereon. 

Answering your question about the cost of 
supervision by commodities, I cite the fol- 
lowing figures for the 1941 fiscal year. The 
cost of supervising futures trading in wheat 
amounted to approximately $243,000, or about 
40 percent of the total cost; cotton, $104.000, 
or about 17 percent; corn, $53,000, or about 
8.6 percent; the 4 fats and oils (lard, cotton- 
seed oil, soybean oil, and tallow) apprcxi- 
mately $40,000, or about 6.4 percent; soy- 
beans, $32,000, or about 5.2 percent; the bal- 
ance, $141,000, was distributed among the 12 
other commodities. These figures are ap- 
proximate, but do reflect a fairly accurate 
distribution of costs by commodities. 


I should like to point out that Federal regu- 
lation of futures trading, beginning in 19222, 
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has been developed gradually, with many 
statutory and budgetary limitations. As al- 
ready indicated, the Commodity Exchange Act 
provides no direct authority over general rule 
making on the exchanges. To meet some of 
the larger problems, particularly those ren= 
dered acute by wartime conditions, we have 
found it necessary to recommend substantial 
changes and adjustments in the operation of 
the futures markets. Many problems are still 
unsolved, but I think we have had good for- 
tune so far in averting run-away markets and 
excessive speculation. With limited funds 
and limited statutory authority, we have 
taken protective measures, such as those re- 
lating to margins, and at the same time made 
investigations which were urgently needed in 
connection with the war program. 

Of particular importance iu holding the 
markets stcady was the action initiated cn 
November 7, 1941, which effected the prompt 
reduction of the daily price fluz:tuation limits 
on cotton from 2 cents to 1 cent per pound 
and on wheat from 10 cents to 5 cents per 
bushel. On December 8 and 9, following the 
Japanese attack, temporary restrictions were 
placed on futures rfrices of wheat, soybeans, 
butter, eggs, flaxseed, cottonseed meal, coy- 
bean meal, and mill feeds. The special con- 
trols initiated by the Commodity Exchange 
Administration before and immediately fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor have helped the super- 
vised exchanges to absorb the impact of the 
war with greater stability than might have 
been expected from earlier experience. 

There will be no relaxation of vigilance by 
the Commodity Exchange Branch in its work 
to prevent excessive speculation and maintain 
stability in the futures markets. 

Sincerely, 


J. M. MruHu, 
Chief, Commodity Exchange Branch. 


Commodity exchanges and commodities in which futures trading is currently conducted under the Commodity Exchange Act 
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Milwaukee Grain 
St. Louis Merchants’ 
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1 Trading in small volume only and not on continuous basis. 
NortEe.—Commodities under the act in which, at present, there is no futures trading: Rice, cottonseed, peanuts, grain sorghums, and all fats and oils not specifically enumerated 
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Washington Is Fooling Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
official Washington charges the people 
of the country with being complacent, 
unaware that war is upon us, and giving 
no consideration to the seriousness of the 
situation, it only shows its own ignorance 
of public sentiment. 

The people are not complacent. They 
are boiling with indignation because 
their Government at Washington con- 
tines to work at cross-purposes; day 
after day dissipates its energy; is 
swamped in the maze of its own agencies 
and boards; and wastes the people’s 
money. 

The people have no disposition to 
criticize the conduct of the war. They 
do not presume to question the strategy 
of the Navy or of the Army high com- 
mand. They profess a willingness to go 
along. There is a growing opinion that 
the President should do likewise, even 
though he be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and the Navy, and follow the 
course marked out by the men who have 
been trained to carry on a war. The 
same goes for Members of Congress and 
Cabinet officers. 

Nor is there any complaining among 
the people about excessive taxation. 
Many are submitting, without complaint, 
to the total destruction of their private 
businesses. The people are willing to do 
anything and everything which they be- 
lieve to be necessary to win the war. 

On the other hand, wasteful spending, 
confusion of effort, duplication of activi- 
ties, have worn their patience thin. 
When losses are sustained by the armed 
forces and Washington’s official answer 


is the creation of new boards and. 


agencies, and the employment of thou- 
sands of additional Federal employees, 
their disgust and their resentment reach 
the boiling point. 

The practice of using only new dealers, 
political opportunists, dancers, actors, 
musicians, nudists, and crackpots of all 
shades of opinion in responsible Govern- 
ment positions, at comfortable salaries, 
is beginning to cause the people to wonder 
whether Washington is not regarding this 
war with too great a degree of compla- 

ency, whether it is not more interested 
in carrying out its pet theories and ex- 
periments, whether it is not more deter- 


mined to carry on political “business as | 
usual,” than it is to buckle down to a | 
Sincere, earnest, wholehearted effort to | 


win the war. 
LABOR LEGISLATION 

When the President announced his op- 
position to any change in the present 
labor policy, which requires the charging 
of a wage and a half for all hours worked 
over 40 in any 7 days and the payment 
of a double wage for work performed on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and his opposi- 
tion to the end of the policy of employing 


only citizens who join a designated union, 
pay for the privilege of exercising their 
right to work in defense of their coun- 
try, and then stated, in answer to the 
people’s demand for a change, that they 
were misinformed as to the real issue, 
he demonstrated beyond argument that 
his advisers have misied him. 

When the President’s announcement 
was followed by a page advertisement, in 
which the head of the C. I. O. stated, in 
substance, that the people had no right 
to criticize the President’s stand on this 
issue, that those who failed to follow the 
President implicitly were playing Hitler’s 
game, he challenged the patriotism of 
millions of Americans who are deter- 
mined that no group asking for special 
privileges is going to be permitted to in- 
terfere with the war efforts of the Na- 
tion. 

There is no appreciable amount of 
sentiment in this country looking toward 
the abolition of the unions. People have 
accepted collective bargaining. They be- 
lieve unions are necessary and should be 
continued. But they are determined that, 
in this time of national danger, when 
their sons and their brothers are march- 
ing off to war,.no group of politicians 
collecting millions of dollars in initiation 
fees or dues, or engaged in the practice 
of selling work permits, shall be per- 
mitted to carry on their “business as 
usual.” 

Only the administration, the poli- 
ticians, and some office holders are un- 
aware of what the people want, and of 
what the people will eventually get. 
Only Washington is fooling itself. 

Visits home should long ere this have 
convinced every Senator up for reelec- 
tion, and all Congressmen who must face 
their constituents at the polls on Novem- 
ber next, that the people will not be de- 
nied, that there must be an ousting of the 
playboys, of the idealists, the theorists, 
of waste, of inefficiency, of all Govern- 
ment activities which are not at this time 
absolutely essential. 


Mr. Bandsman, You Cannot Be an Officer 
in This Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
highest goal of our armed forces is com- 
plete victory, yet that goal must depend 
upon leadership. It is the boast of our 
fighting leaders that our higher com- 
mand is seeking the best possible leader- 
ship under conditions that will reflect to 
the utmost our democratic system of 
selection of officers and noncommissioned 
officers. We hold out to every man a 
system of promotion based on his own 
efficiency and that only. We want every 
man to feel that he has a chance for an 
officer’s rank, 


| 


| 
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Yet as a practical proposition we do 
not allow members of the band to look 
in that direction. We did during the 
first World War but not in this one. Yet 
bandmasters and musicians are dying in 
combat. Here, for example, is an ex- 
cerpt from a Washington paper, the 
Evening Star of Friday, April 3, of this 
year. The heading is “Band on ill-fated 
Arizona trained at navy yard here,” but 
in se story we read these ail-significant 
words: 


The bandsmen, like everyone else aboard 
the ship, had assignments at battle stations 
during the action. The band members were 
killed when the ship’s magazine exploded. 


I take advantage of my unanimous 
consent to include the entire article: 


BAND ON ILL-FATED “ARIZONA” TRAINED AT NAVY 
YARD HERE 


The band of the U. 8. S. Arizona, ali mem- 
bers of which died at their posts in the Pearl 
Harbor raid, was trained as a unit at the 
Navy School of Music at the Washington 
Navy Yard, the Navy Department revealed 
yesterday. 

A recent Navy announcement had stated 
that the 21 bandsmen had been lost while 
passing ammunition to the Arizona’s guns 
during the Japanese raid on December 7. 

The members of the band had been trained 
here and had graduated as a unit from the 
Navy School of Music on May 23, 1941. The 
unit, one of eight which was graduated in 
May, was assigned to the ill-fated battleship. 
The bandsmen, like everyone else aboard the 
ship, had assignments at battle stations dur- 
ing action. The band members were killed 
when the ship’s magazine exploded. 

The following were the men killed: 

Frederick Kinney, leader, Bremerton, 
Wash.; Curtis J. Haas, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Harry G. Chernucha, of Long Island; James 
H. Sanderson, Lindsay, Calif; Frank N, 
Floege, Harvey, Ill; Wendell Ray Hurley, 
Marion, Ill.; Gerald C. Cox, East Moline, Iil.; 
Alexander J. Nadel, of Long Island; William 
8. Moorehouse, Wichita, Kans.; Wayne L. 
Bandy, Waynesville, Mo.; Clyde R. Williams, 
Okmulgee, Okla; Oren M. Brabbzson, of 
Long Island; Neal J. Radford, Newark, Nebr.; 
Robert K. Shaw, Pasadena, Tex.; Jack L. 
Scruggs, Long Beach, Calif; Bernard T. 
Hughes, Athens, Pa.; Ernest H. Whitson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; William M. McCary, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Charles W. White, Bountiful, 
Utah; Emett I. Lynch, Louisville, Ky.; and 
Ralph W. Burdette, Plainfield, N. J. 

Mr. Speaker, there is the same situa- 
tion in the Army. In every war bands- 
men serve in the battle stations on land, 
are exposed to every type of danger and 
die in that danger, but they cannot be- 
come officers. Is this fair? 


The Case for the Jew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, the Saturday Evening Post, in 
the following editorial, to be published in 
the issue of May 16 has done, in the 
typical American way, what every friend 
of the publication expected it to do and 








knew it would do, to correct the bad taste 

created by a most unfortunate series of 

eg entitled “The Case Against the 
ew.” 

I wish to congratulate Mr. Ben Hibbs, 
the new editor, for his prompt and gen- 
erous apology for the harm that resulted 
from the publication of these articles by 
Milton Mayer, Jerome Frank, and Waldo 
Frank. That these writers are Jews does 
not serve to justify their statements, nor 
does that fact place upon their writings 
the imprimatur of the Jewish race. 
Neither does this fact provide for their 
articles a nihil obstat. 

Let the 16th day of May come, and 
with the dawn of May 17 I hope that all 
the ill-feeling and unhappiness caused by 
The Case Against the Jew be forgotten 
and the issue be a closed one forever. 

The editorial follows: 


In our issue of March 28 appeared 1n 
article titled “The Case Against the Jew,” 
by Milton Mayer. It was the third of a 
series of three articles dealing with the 
place of the Jewish people in American life. 
The other two were written by Jerome Frank 
and Waldo Frank. All three of the authors 
are Jewish. 

It was the hope of the former editor of 
the Post, who purchased the articles and 
placed them in the magazine several weeks 
before the change of editorship, that the 
three would be considered as a whole—that 
they would afford an intelligent basis for the 
discussion of a question which, through the 
malice and stupidity of Axis leaders, has 
caused untold grief in many parts of the 
world. The former editor of the Post be- 
lieved that a frank airing of the whole ques- 
tion would serve to clear the atmosphere in 
th‘s country and perhaps help prevent anti- 
Semitism from gaining a foothold here. 

Unhappily, the third of the articles—Mr. 
Mayer’s discussion—has been widely misun- 
derstood. Mr. Mayer and the former editor 
of the Post looked upon it as a plea, directed 
at any Jewish people who may have strayed 
from the fold, to return to the faith of their 
fathers. That a good many Jews placed this 
interpretation on the article is amply dem- 
onstrated by approving letters which we have 
had from them. On the other hand, during 
the 3 weeks which have elapsed between the 
appearance of the Mayer article and the writ- 
ing of this editorial, we have received several 
thousand letters from people—both Jews and 
gentiles—who sincerely believe the article was 
intended as an attack on the Jewish people. 

Naturally we deeply regret this misunder- 
standing. The Fost never has been, is not 
now, and never will be anti-Semitic in belief 
or expression. It is not anti any group. We 
have always been as quick to publish material 
setting forth a noteworthy accomplishment 
of Jews as of gentiles. We have done so be- 
cause we have always believed that a good 
American is a good American regardless of 
race or creed, That this is still our policy 
will be demonstrated during the months to 
come by material some of which is already 
in the process of being written. 

This editorial is being published not only 
to clear away a misunderstanding, but be- 
cause the new editor of the Post feels s0 
deeply, so completely, that the only real cause 
in these anxious war days is the cause of 
America—the cause of freedom. We Ameri- 
cans are a cohesive people who get along with 
one another in peace and brotherhood. We 
are of many races; we came to these beloved 
shores from a hundred lands across the sea; 
and yet by some blessed alchemy we have all 
become Americans. For many years the Post 
has been, in a very real sense, the spokesman 
for the glories and the traditions of Amer- 
ica—for the noble principles upon which this 
country was founded. It will continue to be 
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just that—in these grim war years and after- 
ward—for, to the new editor’s way of think- 
ing, there is nothing in this stricken world 
even half so important as mankind’s yearning 
for freedom and for brotherhood. 

That one misunderstood article in the Post 
could have caused so much anxiety in the 
minds of its readers is a matter of very real 
sorrow to the new editor. He regrets, above 
all, that some hurt may have been done to 
America at a time when national unity is 
needed as it never was needed before. He 
asks all Post readers to believe that these 
words are written in the deepest sincerity. 





You Should Not Be Told 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are Many good reasons why we should 
not be told, why we should not repeat, 
information which is secret and which 
might aid the enemy That is a rule to 
which all gladly subscribe. The difficulty 
arises when we attempt to determine 
whether a certain fact is a matter of 
common knowledge, possesses any mili- 
tary value, and is unknown to the enemy. 

It is difficult for the average citizen 
who has lost one near and dear to him 
to understand why he should not be ad- 
vised of that loss without delay. When 
the enemy sinks a war vessel, usually he 
is aware of that fact. When ships are 
damaged, cften he does not know the 
extent of the injury. 

Our only course, as civilians, is to per- 
mit the military authorities to be the 
judges of what shall and shall not be dis- 
cussed and trust that they will use com- 
mon sense, good judgment, and be‘as lib- 
eral as the safety of the country permits. 
This, on the theory that the people, and 
this includes Senators and Congress- 
men—the President and members of his 
Cabinet—as well as some so-called civil- 
ian military experts, should be content to 
let those charged with the fighting deter- 
mine the course of war, when and where 
and how it shall be fought. 

But there are other matters which 
should be freely discussed. Hitler knows 
about our labor laws, our slow-downs, 
our work stoppages, and our strikes, for 
all of our papers carry the information. 
There is every reason why the people 
should know the truth about matters of 
that kind so the remedy may be applied. 

Men, the best physically qualified in 
our country to carry on a sustained 
physical effort, are required, by our Gov- 
ernment, to move in an unending stream 
through the doors of the draft offices, 
there to be inducted into the service of 
their country. They go willingly because 
they know the need. They accept with- 
out question the arduous duty imposed 
upon them, regardless of hours, by their 
superior officers, their monetary reward 
but a pittance. 

Many of these men so inducted, who 
will see service and death in foreign 
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lands or seas far from home, leave behind 
them brothers and fathers, who because 
of age, physical condition, or some other 
good reason, cannot serve in the fight- 
ing ranks, yet these brothers and fathers, 
when they march down to the gates of 
the factories which are making munitions 
of war for the son or the »rother who 
has gone, are denied, through a govern- 
mental agency, working in conjunction 
with the labor union, the exercise of their 
constitutional right to work until they 
have met the demands for money made 
upon them by union officials. 

Look at this question again: Here is 
John Jones. He has, by his Government, 
been drafted. He has no complaint. He 
is willing to accept whatever may come; 
to make any necessary sacrifices. Across 
the street his brother, Sam, knocking at 
the door of the factory which makes the 
clothing, the guns, and the munitions for 
John, is told that he cannot help the 
brother who has gone until he pays $5, 
$20, $50, or whatever amount the union 
official names. It is not right that such 
a condition should exist. 

For months it has been my duty, a 
duty which I have tried to fulfill, to bring 
out legislation which would prohibit such 
a course. 

Last week union Officials, seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, announced that 
for the duration of the war their de- 
mands for double pay for Saturday and 
Sunday war work would end. That is a 
step for which the men in the ranks of 
organized labor have been looking for 
many months, and which has only been 
delayed because of union leadership. It is 
my hope that the next few weeks will see 
a just solution of all labor problems. 

Likewise, it has been my purpose to 
make known the fact that there are those 
who, taking advantage of the war, would 
destroy our Government, abrogate our 
Coustitution, substitute for our Declara- 
tion of Independence a declaration of in- 
terdependence, haul down our flag, and in 
lieu thereof hoist an international 
banner. 

Because that duty has been performed 
vigorously and apparently with some 
effect, internationalists, who do not like 
our form of government, seek to gag me. 
When it comes to a choice between a 
world supergovernment, in which we sur- 
render our independence, become a prin- 
cipality or a dominion of a foreign power, 
and our country, there is but one course— 
that which will win the war and preserve 
our national existence. 





A Tax Proposal Worth Consideration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the tax proposal which follows 
will speak for itself and requires no ex- 
planation from me. I do wish to say, 
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however, that it is the work of one of the 
most earnest and thoughtful American 
businessmen it has been my pleasure to 
know, Mr. John F. Selle, of Gaines- 
ville, Fia. 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING AN EFFECTIVE 
METHOD OF REDUCING THE KATE OF PRIVATE 
SPENDING TO THE POINT WHERE IT WILL PER- 
MIT OF FULL CONSUMPTION OF ALL AVAILABLE 
CONSUMERS GOODS WITHOUT RESULTING IN 
UNDESIRABLE PRICE INFLATION 


The economic strategy required for the suc- 
cessful handling of our defense of our Ameri- 
can way of life must have two goals. It 
must not only successfully combat inflation 
and make the financing of our war effort 
as simple as possible, but it must also serve 
to prevent deflation and depression during 
the post-war period. 

Inflation is not a simple thing and arises 
from several different sets of economic condi- 
tions. There is little that we can do or 
need to do about most of these causes except 
the one which dominates our current situa- 
tion. When the Government undertakes to 
spend vast sums of money and uses newly 
created money derived from bank borrowings 
the rate of total spending increases faster 
than the production of goods an‘ services 
can be increased, and there is therefore an 
irresistible pressure toward price inflation. 
It is extremely unlikely that a system of 
wholesale price ceilings can effectively com- 
bat this pressure unless combined with a 
rigid system of rationing. Since the whole 
effect of such price and ration controls is 
merely to sterilize a portion of the national 
income and prevent its use in purchase of 
goods for consumption it would seem that a 
more direct and easily administered method 
might be found for accomplishing the same 
Purpose. 

The Government must withdraw from use 
by the public a volume of spending power 
which is at least equivalent to the physical 
volume of goods which it withdraws from 
public consumption. If our total production 
is $100,000,000,000 and Government takes 
some $30,000,000,000 worth of this production 
it must also withdraw from the hands of 
those who received the corresponding dollars 
as current income some $30,000,000,000. In 
withdrawing this sum it is immaterial so 
far as inflation prevention is concerned 
whether the dollars are taxed away, borrowed 
away, or merely forced into idleness. How- 
ever, it is essential that we withdraw enough 
to offset the entire spending of Government 
and that we prevent the influx of new credit 
available for consumption in quantities which 
may be large enough to nullify the effect of 
previous withdrawals. 

To the writer it seems strange that so much 
publicity was given to the raising of Federal 
Reserve requirements and the placing of re- 
strictions on the use of new credit for install- 


ment buying when so little notice is taken of . 


the $3,000,000,000 which has been poured into 
the system through Treasury borrowings 
from sources which represent to only a small 
degree current income. If we are serious in 
our efforts to prevent inflation we must im- 
mediately forego our dependence on bark 
borrowing for the dollars required for the 
war effort. 

It will not be denied that it requires more 
effort to secure funds from private indi- 
viduals but since such 4 course is essential we 
must simply make the effort. The problem, 
once this course is decided upon, is to de- 
cide whether such dollars should be bor- 
rowed or taxed out of spending channels. 
In making such a decision many factors 
should be considered. Ease of withdrawal, 
justice of division of burden, the overcom- 
ing of public resistance, and the long-term 
effect of the method chosen must be exam- 


ined. Each of these factors would point to 
Lorrowing rather than taxing. 

Our Federal tax structure, even before the 
war began, was in a woeful condition. The 
levying of taxes was apparently governed 
more by mere expediency than by applica- 
tion of the basic principles of taxation. The 
recent tax bills have only complicated the 
picture still further. In the opinion of the 
writer it would be nearly impossible to levy 
an additional $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,- 
000 more without grave injustice to certain 
groups and without endangering the whole 
tax system. 

The writer is not naive enough to believe 
that we can postpone payment for our war 
expense by borrowing rather than taxing. It 
is our own generation which is today produc- 
ing the materials of war through our own 
efforts. We are not dependent upon future 
generations for this effort. It is an economic 
truism that unless wars are fought with mate- 
rials borrowed from a foreign country they 
are inevitably paid for out of current income, 
no matter how the finances are handled. If 
we resort to borrowing we will be doing so 
only because we believe that such a method 
of withdrawing funds offers certain advan- 
tages over other methods. 

Public resistance to taxes must be consid- 
ered. The public will pay vast amounts of 
taxes withcut too much opposition if tax 
rates are raised gradually. Swift increases in 
tax rates breed evasion and create injustice. 
Gradual increases and adjustments permit 
the burden to be applied equitably and reduce 
the amount of resistance. We become accus- 
tomed to taxes if they are applied in small 
doses. If the people 30 years ago had been 
told that taxes would rise from less than 
$1,000,000,000 in those days to $15,000,000,000 
today they would have refused to believe it. 
They would have claimed that the Nation, no 
matter how prosperous, could never have been 
able to afford such a tax burden. 

Proposals for new taxes leave much to be 
desired. Although the writer was one of the 
first to propose an increase in social-security 
rates, this was only to make present rates 
conform with future rates, since the coverage 
today is as great as it will be in the future. 
We should certainly not begin to add more 
benefits now because we increase the rates a 
little. A withholding tax has certain advan- 
tages, but it is not universal, nor does it place 
equal burdens on all groups and individual 
taxpayers. It suffers from a serious disad- 
vantage in that it deducts income before such 
income has been placed in the hands of the 
wage earner and leaves no tangible token of 
such savings in his hands. He comes to 
think that his income consists only of what 
remains and acts to raise this amount by 
demanding wage increases. 

For several months the writer has been 
considering a plan which offers many ad- 
vantages and was interested to note that a 
basically similar plan was recently announced 
in the press as emanating from the Vice 
President. This plan deserves serious con- 
sideration. It would involve the division of 
all items of public consumption into two 
groups. Exempt from the application of the 
levy would be such items as food, rent, in- 
surance, personal services, repairs to automo- 
tive equipment, entertainment, medical sup- 
plies, purchases under 50 cents, and other 
purchases which do not involve material or 
critical labor. Other purchases of tangible 
goods of all kinds would be subject to the 
levy which would consist of probably as much 
as 40 percent or 50 percent of the retail pur- 
chase price of these goods. Applied broadly 
in brackets ($1.50 to $2.49, 50 cents; $2.50 to 
$3.49, $1; and so on) the tax would be paid 
at time of purchase and the purchaser would 
receive some sort of token or stamp repre- 
senting the amount of tax paid and could 
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exchange these tokens for specis.; bonds which 
would be nontransferable and nonredeem- 
able except at the option of the Government. 
These bonds may or may not bear interest. 
The vendor would buy the tokens from some 
Government agency and would sell them with 
the goods as explained. The tokens them- 
selves would be nontransferable except for 
bonds as indicated. An effective per capita 
rationing device could be secured by limiting 
the amount of such stamps which might be 
traded in for bonds during any one period of 
time. If we set a limit of $400 per year this 
would mean that individual consumption of 
tangible goods would be limited to $800 (on 
the 50-percent basis) per year. Any indi- 
vidual who consumed more than this amount 
would have to pay the 50-percent levy as an 
outright tax since the tckens could neither 
be redeemed nor transferred. 

There are many advantages to such a plan. 
There would be little incentive to evade the 
tax since the bonds represent savings and 
are eventually to be redeemcd. Only meager 
enforcement combined with the element of 
patriotic compliance will be necessary. The 
individual receives his entire dollar income 
without deductions and is not forced to pay 
any taxes. In effect the Government tells 
him that he may spend his entire income on 
tax-exempt items if he so desires and he 
could really live very adequately in this way 
by merely giving up the use of scarce goods, 
scarce because there is a shortage of the labor 
and materials required to produce them. Be- 
cause there is little compulsion to pay the 
tax the average individual will pay it with- 
out much resistance. Although based on the 
voluntary direction of purchases into taxable 
channels there is no doubt but that all goods 
which can be produced and which will fall in 
the taxable category will find a market. As 
long as the tax does not amount to more 
than the amount required to finance what- 
ever Treasury deficit would otherwise occur 
there will be enough purchasing power to buy 
all goods available for consumption and pay 
the tax. Because these payments are offset 
%y bonds they are not considered as a tax by 
the individual and he will prefer to loan 
money io his Government than pay taxes of 
the same amount. Because the payments are 
not taxes any inequalities of holdings are not 
irrevocable and may be adjusted through later 
tax schedules. 

Such a device would build up in the hands 
of potential consumers a vast fund of spend- 
ing power. This could be released as neces- 
sary during the post-war period when expan- 
sion of private consumption is required to 
offset the decline in Government consump- 
tion which would otherwise cause unemploy- 
ment on a vast scale. In the beginning re- 
demption would be made from funds bor- 
rowed from banks. There would be no fur- 
ther increase in the debt since one borrowing 
would merely offset a corresponding redemp- 
tion. The effect will be the same as though 
the Government used bank borrowing to 
finance an enormous Work Projects Admin- 
istration program, except that individuals 
would be buying articles of. personal value 
instead of items of national value. ‘They 
would get clothes, household furnishings, etc., 
instead of roads, schools, and bridges. Cer- 
tainly these will be required more than the 
latter, especially in the enormous amounts 
that would be required to take up the slack 
occupied by war spending during the previous 
period. Once full employment on a peace- 
time basis is attained any further redemption 
would -have to be made throuzh funds se- 
cured by fresh borrowing of current excess 
savings or through taxes. But with a na- 
tional production of more than $100,000,- 
000,000 devoted to consumers goods there will 
be no difficulty in doing this. There is much 
that may be said further in regard to this 
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phaze, but it is not neces.ary in a memoran- 
dum of this Kii:d to pursue the matter fur- 
ther. Suffice it to say that this plan could be 
designed to raise as much as $20,000,000,000 
annually without nearly as much difficulty as 
would be encountered through alternative 
methods. 

Expansion of production of services which 
do not interfere with the war effort will be 
encouraged and the individual would substi- 
tute such services for tangible goods in mak- 
ing up his standard of living. He would keep 
his car in repair instead of buying a new one. 
He would pay more attention to his diet and 
his health instead of accumulating tangible 
possessions. He could employ a washwoman 
instead of buying a washing machine. He 
would keep his clothes cleaned and pressed 
and his shoes soled instead of new 
clothes and shoes. He would have his tires 
retreaded instead of buying new tires. In 
short, consuming habits would be voluntarily 
redirected into the channels which are desir- 
able under wartime conditions. Prices would 
be held down either by the levy on tangible 
goods or by the plentiful supply of the exempt 
items. 

Further advantages may be found in this 
plan. Much of the labor now displaced by 
priorities shortages could be absorbed into 
the service industries which offer services 
rather than tangible soods. There would be 
less unemployment and less dislocation of 
prices and production. There would be lit- 
tle difficulty in administering the collection. 
Local Federal agencies would distribute the 
tokens to the retail outlets, and a minimum 
of records would be required. Any failure of 
collection would result in scant injustice and 
would have scarcely no practical effect if 
confined to isolated instances. The patriotic 
feeling of the people would serve to enforce 
the collection without much Government 
supervision. 

Naturally, in such a brief memorandum all 
details cannot be discussed, and it is not the 
purpose.of the writer to present more than 
a summary of the plan. If it is quickly ap- 
plied and explained to the public as a de- 
fense against inflation, the public can be 
made to understand that there is no effort 
being made to limit the consumption of what 
tangible goods may be produced and what- 
ever other goods and services may be avail- 
able in plentiful quantities. The public can 
be made to understand that this is merely a 
device for draining off excess purchasing 
power which would otherwise have to be ab- 
sorbed by constantly increasing prices and 
that their standard of living will be higher 
this way than if inflation were permitted to 
accomplish the same rationing. 

It is highly probable that this plan would 
reduce the amount of pressure for higher 
wages to offset decreases in living standards. 
Corporation taxes, which increase the price 
of goods, would bring pressure for higher 
wages. Income taxes deducted at the source 
would have the same effect, for labor would 
resent the lower standard imposed by the 
reduction of income. Income taxes collected 
by present methods would be ineffective, be- 
cause the field of application is limited and 
the collection difficult. Forced savings of any 
kind will create resentment. This plan, how- 
ever, puts forced savings on a more or less 
voluntary basis. No one individual is re- 
quired to pay anything, and yet it is an abso- 
lute certainty that in toto a predetermined 
amount of revenue will be collected. 

The writer would be glad to discuss this 
further should any questions or objections 
occur in consideration of the plan. As indi- 
cated above, this is merely a brief summary 
and cannot include full discussion of the 
social and economic problems involved. 

JOHN F. SELLE, 
Gainesville, Fla, 
DECEMBER 14, 1941. 
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Enough—Delivered in Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 13, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Hon. JoserpH W. Martin, Jr., Republican 
leader of the House of Representatives 
and chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, at a dinner under the aus- 
pices of the Republican Club of Spring- 
= Mass., at Springfield, on April 10, 


It is a grea. privilege to come to Spring- 
field and speak before this splendid gather- 
ing of men and women interested in good 
government and in the Republican Party. 

I am happy to have the opportunity of 
speaking in behalf of your two able Con- 
gressmen, ALLEN T. TREADWAY @nd CHARLES 
R. Cirason. Both are men of fine ability and 
high integrity. In these crucial days men 
like Messrs. TreaDway and CLason are 
needed in public office. I trust both shall 
be overwhelmingly reelected. Mr. Treap- 
way, as ranking member on the great Ways 
and Means Committee, is well placed to render 
distinct service to the State and the country. 
Mr. CLASON, as an active member of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, has been privileged 
to render great service to the country in 
the building of an Army that will be power- 
ful enough to win this war in which we are 
now engaged. 

Massachusetts is fortunate in this critical 
hour in having a Governor of the ability, 
courage, and understanding of Leverett Sal- 
tonstall. That the people of the State appre- 
ciate his service is indicated by the fact that 
he can have a third term if he so desires with 
very little opposition. And in Lt. Gov. Horace 
Cahill he has an able associate who the peo- 
ple love and trust. It has been very truly 
said the thing we have most to fear is fear. 

No infiuence will so quickly and completely 
destroy unity, produce friction, set up cross- 
currents of conflicting purposes, and confu- 
sion as fear, uncertainty, and suspense. This 
is as true of nations as it is of individuals 
or groups. 

The American people from the days of the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence 
have never feared to face facts. There has 
never been any enemy they have hesitated to 
meet in open combat. There has never been 
any difficulty before which they quailed if 
they knew what the difficulty was. There 
has never been any danger, either through 
disasters of nature, such as floods or earth- 
quakes, or man-made disasters such as wars, 
which has paralyzed the American people 
with fright, or rendered them confused or 
impotent. There is no danger, there is no 
disaster, there is no bad news connected with 
the war in which we are now engaged which 
can cause our people to lose their spirit of 
victory—sure victory—if they are frankly 
informed of what the dangers or the defeats 
may be, 

The American people have not expected we 
could go into this war and win it in a week. 
Although some overzealous and oversan- 
guine individuals insisted before Pearl Har- 
bor we would sink the Japanese Fleet in 3 
weeks, the American people have come to 
know better than that. 
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The American people now know they are 
in for a long and costly struggle. They know 
it may be costly in terms of men killed, of men 
injured, of materials destroyed, of labor ex- 
pended, of money spent. Those facts have 
not frightened the American people much as 
they regret the necessity for the sacrifices. 
There is just one situation in which it might 
be that the confidence and unity of the peo- 
ple of the United States might be upset; that 
is if they are kept in ignorance of facts which 
can properly be told them concerning the 
progress of this war, both on the battle lines, 
at the front, and on the production lines at 
home. In other words, if they are left prey 
to imagination and rumors. 

The American people know that if our 
forces and the forces of our Allies are ade- 
quately equipped and trained and supplied, 
victory certainly will be ours. What the 
people are afraid of is that production and 
delivery to the points where needed may lag; 
what they fear is there may be too little, too 
late. What they want is enough in time— 
even too much, too soon. It will be incom- 
parably better for our armed forces to have 
too much of everything—planes, tanks, guns, 
bombs, ships, submarines, munitions—and te 
have it all too soon, than for them to lack 
any of these necessities of war and have to 
lie impotent in muddy trenches to be bombed 
to death while they can only helplessly shake 
their fists at winged enemies they cannot 
reach. 

We must not ise sight of the fact that we 
could turn out vast quantities of planes, 
tanks, guns, and materials of war and yet 
luse the war if we failed to get them where 
they sre needed. Transportation can well be 
the bottleneck upon which our hopes for a 
decisive victory would be wrecked. 

Victory can be achieved only by a well- 
coordinated program for transportation. 
New England, one of the great arsenals of 
the war, must get the fuel and the oil needed 
to keep the great plants of production 
humming. 

New England factories and our thousands 
of skilled workmen are essential for the vic- 
tory for which we strive. Lack of fuel, oil, 
and gasoline could easily wreck the whole war 
effort. When a shortage occurs in coai and 
fuel oil, the problem is not solved simply by 
ordering rationing in this vital defense area. 
That might solve the oil shortage, but it 
would cripple the war production. The solu- 
tion is not alone in rationing but in making 
sure the vital industries get the fuel. This 
is merely an example of the complexity of 
the transportation problem and indicates 
why there should be a transportation board 
to coordinate the whole transportation ac- 
tivities. 

Such a board would see the vital need of 
ships and would bring into use every shipyard 
in the United States, large and small. That 
is not being done now. Let me illustrate: 
There is a shipyard in my own district, just 
outside of Fall River. It is a small yard, to 
be sure, but it could turn out 200-foot ships, 
and the last I knew it had some steel with 
which to start work immediately. The own- 
ers have tried, without success, to get a con- 
tract; they bid $1,000 lower once for a tug- 
boat than the firm which secured the con- 
tract, and the Fall River yard promised to 
deliver the boat 5 days earlier. The yard 
has not been utilized, so I have been in- 
formed, because of a fear the management 
might not be able to live up to the contract. 
A good-working Government board would 
solve that easily. A yard that could turn 
cut ships, so badly needed to relieve our 
transportation difficulties, would overcome 
such minor objections. 

The American people are face to face this 
hour with the knowledge that this war is 
going to cost a stupendous amount of money. 
No one now living will see the end of the 
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sacrifices which will be necessary to pay the 
taxes engendered by this war. The American 
people have not quailed from that prospect. 
They do demand, as they should demand, 
that every possible economy be observed in 
both the war and nonwar expenditures; that 
every bit of efficiency possible be achieved in 
both war operations and nonwar operations 
of the Government administration consistent 
with the quickest possible war production. 
The American people believe, and they are 
right, that simply because we are dealing in 
scores of billions of dollars it is not necessary 
to waste hundreds of millions of dollars. 
Although we are talking and thinking in 
terms of billions piled upon billions, a million 
dollars is still a million dollars, a thousand 
dollars is still a thousand dollars. A million 
dollars wasted is still a million dollars for the 
taxpayers to pay back, just as a billion dollars 
wasted is a billion dollars for the taxpayers 
to pay back. The people want no expense 
epared to win this war in the quickest possible 
time, with the least possible loss of men and 
women killed and wounded, but they want 
it to cost as little as possible, because those 
of this generation and of generations to come 
must toil and sweat and sacrifice and suffer 
to pay the bill. 

The American people know we have met 
reverses But the fact remains our people 
have not been disheartened by those reverses. 
They have not been frightened by thcse re- 
verses. They have not lost the spirit to win. 
They have set their chins, squared their 
shoulders, and pulled in their belts; and, 
whether the officials at Washington are aware 
of this or not, the most profound spirit of de- 
termination to win this war absolutely and 
decisively is to be found in the hearts of the 
American people up and down the highways 
and the byways of America 

The American people have been surprised 
at the strength and the apparent preparation 
of the Axis Powers for this struggle. But I 
hazard the statement here and now that if 
you traverse this country from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico you 
would not find even a microscopic percentage 
of Americans who really believe this Nation 
will be defeated in this struggle. The Ameri- 
can peonle believe no combination of nations 
can outstrip us in production or outfight us 
in battle, when once we get set and are geared 
to our maximum war procuction and have 
achieved a trained and equipped Navy and 
Army svch as we can train and equip. We are 
the descendants of people who did not know 
what it was to be beaten. 

The creaks and the rattles of the covered 
wagons of'our pioneer ancestors have scarcely 
ceased to resound through this country. Men 
and women living today knew the hardships 
of the frontier in this continent. We have 
descended from a stock of forebears who were 
willing to pull themselves up by the roots 
and cross stormy seas in fragile craft, such as 
would seem inadequate to fishermen of the 
New England coast today. because they were 
seeking liberty They came to the unknown 
shores; they traversed the trackless wilder- 
ness, the trailless forests, and the expanses 
of the plains on this continent; they faced 
the greatest hardships any people ever faced 
anywhere in the world. Under thcse condi- 
tions they built their homes and carved cut 
this great, rich Nation of ours. Many of our 
citizens of today crossed the sea to our land 
of opportunity. You can’t tell me the sons 
and daughters of those men and women who 
endured the loneliness of the plains, who 
went through the droughts and the storms 
and the floods, relying upon their faith in 
God and their own strength anc capacity, are 
afraid to meet this issue of war, for they are 
not. Nor are those who in more recent days 
have come to America. 

The American people are ready to make 
any sacrifice they may be called upon to 
make. The American people are ready to 
contribute any effort necessary for them to 


contribute to win this war. They are de- 
termined to win this war, but they need to 
be told where and when and how they may 
contribute their efforts to that end. They 
look to the administration, the Government, 
at Washington, and to our military and naval 
Officers to lead them, to tell them what they 
must do, and how they must do it, to con- 
tribute the most to the winning of the war. 
They have a right to look to the adminis- 
tration, the Government, at Washington for 
leadership, and they have a right to be sure 
their leaders will tell them the facts—all the 
facts it is possible to tell them—consistent 
with sound military practice and strategy. 

There is nothing peculiar about the Amer- 
ican people because fear, uncertainty, and 
suspense have a bad effect upon them. It is 
true of all the humans in the world. It 
has been true of all humans since the world 
began. Uncertainty, suspense are corroding 
agents which will eat away more quickly than 
any other influence the confidence of the 
people in their leadership and in themselves. 

There is a spirit in the American people 
which has always been typically American in 
its nature. The reason for that is plain. In 
many of the older countries, particularly in 
the Orient, the people have been ruled by 
despots, or by autocrats, or by oligarchs, or 
by ruling classes, for centuries and centuries. 
It has not been therefore of much conse- 
quence to the masses of those peoples who 
their rulers were. They had about the same 
kind of life. They had about the same 
measure of income, of the necessities of life— 
and they were little enough. But the point 
I want to make is these peoples never had 
any vision of individual liberty. They simply 
never had a chance to aspire or to dream 
about individual liberty or the employment 
ef their individual talents and capacities to 
better their condition. 

In fact those of them who did so aspire 
found their way into countries where indi- 
vidual liberty was recognized. Many of them 
came to the United States of America which 
they had heard was literally a land of dreams 
of liberty and prosperity. There are citizens 
in this country today whose parents saved 
and skimped and sacrificed and deprived 
themselves for years to save a few coppers 
at a time in order to enable their sons and 
their daughters to go to that great, beauti- 
ful land of promise across the sea. There 
are men and women in the United States 
today whose fathers and mothers saved and 
sacrificed for half a lifetime in order to save 
enough money to get to the friendly shores 
of this land of individual liberty and privi- 
lege. Therefore the people of the United 

tates have been selected from among all 
liberty-loving people everywhere in the 
world. This selective process has been going 
on all these years. Today our people are 
comprised of those who so loved liberty, in- 
dividual progress and freedom, spiritual and 
cultural and material opportunity under our 
American form of government, cur American 
system of free enterprise economy, and our 
American way of life, that they came to the 
United States. They were willing to leave 
all they had been accustomed to, their rela- 
tives, their friends, their childhood homes 
to come to America. The others among our 
masses of people are the sons and daughters 
of those pioneers of an earlier day, who, as 
I said awhile ago, were willing to brave any 
danger, any loneliness, any hardship, and any 
toil to make homes for themselves where they 
felt they were free. 

The driven, oppressed, slave peoples of the 
Axis Poweis have none of these priceless 
privileges for which to fight. They are being 
used as the helpless, suffering pawns in this 
ruthless, brutal, desperate effort of power- 
mad men, lusting for more power to try to 
conquer the world. The armies and the 
navies of the Axis Powers are fighting because 
they have to fight. But even though they 
win they know in their hearts slavery will 
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still be their lot. They 


forts which we of America know, 
spiritual and cultural advantages w 
made life rich and beautiful, are at 


at stake in this struggle. Therefore, the 
American people have all of those things, all 
of those possessions of the individual, to fight 
for, to protect, to defend, and to perpetuate in 
the United States. 

The American people are determined in 
their soul of souls they will never be slaves or 
half slaves, 

The first determination of the American 
people is that America and American ways 
shall be kept safe. They see clearly as did 
Jefferson and Lincoln that the great hope of 
human liberty will be gone if ever our Amer- 
ican way of goverment and our American way 
of life are extinguished. 

The greatest service we can render the rest 
of the world is to make certain our own free 
Government, our own free way of life and 
enterprise in the United States are protected 
and perpetuated. 

America is invincible. The reason America 
is invincible is because we have the capacity 
to produce the machines and the weapons 
and the munitions, and we have the men of 
the genius to use skillfully those machines 
and weapons and munitions which render us 
invincible. But, manifestly, if we did not 
produce those machines and weapons ard 
munitions of war in time, and enough of 
them, we would not be invincible. If we do 
not have the trained and equipped Navy and 
Army to utilize those machines and weapons 
and munitions skillfully we would not be in- 
vincible. So, then, it becomes plain this busi- 
ness of being invincible is a job of mass pro- 
duction. We know the science and the 
methods of such production and equipment 
bette than ail the other peoples in the world. 
Our capacities for mass production are greater 
thar. those of the other countries, if we will 
actually utilize all of our great productive ca- 
pacity, and do it at once. Our resources are 
greater than any of the other nations of the 
world. Our manpower is the finest man- 
power in the world because it is free man- 
power—manpower fighting for all of those 
blessings the individual enjoys in this land 
of liberty. 

This is not the exclusive war of any sec- 
tion or any class or any party. This is Amer- 
ica, the land of the free. We are all Amer- 
icans who intend to keep it the land of the 
free. We are a Nation which cannot be ren- 
dered prostrate under the heel of any ruthless 
dictator. We are one and all united in our 
determination that no despot’s heel. shall ever 
rest upon our necks. 

It is impossible for Americans even to think 
of themselves as being enslaved. We simply 
cannot imagine ourselves as living under 
curfew regulations and military restrictions 
imposed upon us by brutal foreign marauders. 
The habits and thoughts and ways of life, of 
liberty, are sc ingrained in the American 
people that enslavement would come to them 
as an utterly inconceivable condition of life. 

It seems to us grotesque even to talk about 
the possibility of our enslavement; yet for 
our own safety, for the sake of the liberty 
and the privileges and the comforts and the 
advantages we enjoy we must face the fact 
that it is possible if we do not meet the de- 
mands of this struggle squarely, for the 
threat of our defeat to become very real. 

We are face to face with the inescapable 
fact that every hour’s delay in th~ production 
of planes, and tanks, and guns, and muni- 
tions for ourselves and our Allies must be, 
and will be, computed in terms of soldiers 
and sailors killed and injured and of civilians 
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killed and injured. Every hour counts in the 


subordinate every other consideration to that 
one supreme issue of producing and delivering 
to our fighting men enough in time. 





Address by James A. Farley at Com- 
munion Breakfast for Schrafft Em- 


ployees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. James A. Farley at the 
communion breakfast for Schrafft em- 
ployees in New York City, on April 13, 
1942, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tt is difficult for a layman to address a 
religious gathering in a serious and effective 
way. If he be serious, he is likely to find 
himself either preaching a sermon or else re- 
citing a succession of oft-heard platitudes. 
If the first, then no matter how brilliant a 
sermon it may be, it cannot be effective. His 
audience, human as they are, will be gripped 
by one thought to the exclusion of all others: 
This fellow missed his vocation; he is a poli- 
tician when he should have been a clergyman. 
If the second, then the truer the platitudes, 
the more bored the audience. People take 
the simple truths for granted most of the 
time, and do not like to be constantly re- 
minded of them When life is rolling along 
with “business as usual,” basic principles are 
seldom reexamined Only when lives and 


fortunes are called forth in their defense do | 


people want to look them over once again to 


see whether they are worth defending And | 
once the defense has begun, when lives are | 


going and fortunes dwindling, people want to 
be reassured that all is notin vain. Audiences 
no longer bore with platitudes nor slumber 
in the arms of simple truth. The ideals that 
make life worth living, and worthier defend- 
ing, cannot be proclaimed too often. People 
want to be sure. People want to have the 
faith that the times demand of them. 


But I have not come here this morning to 
attempt to reassure you or to build up your | 
faith. On the contrary, it is I who am re- | 


assured by you. It is I whose faith is sup- 
Ported by yours. Today you have made a 
public profession of your faith. That is an 
important event. Any public profession of 
faith, of belief in ideals outside of oneself, is 
an important event. It is important because 
faith is the essence of life. It is that in- 
gredient without which eternal life is impos- 
sible; and lacking which, temporal affairs here 
on earth fall to pieces 

Think of the numerous relationships to 
which faith is essential. Two men enter a 
business partnership. Each is thereby put 
into a position where he can with ease take 
advantage of the other without ever being 


discovered. Most of the actions of business 


partners today are suck as give no indication 
of honesty or dishonesty. They are mostly 
indifferent because they are mostly routine. | 
Yet let suspicion enter and success diminishes. | 





In the eyes of a suspicious partner, every act 
of the other is food for his faithless imagina- 
tion. Actions in themselves indifferent, 
neither good nor bad, become either black 
from suspicion or white with faith. And in 
the balance lies the success or failure of the 
venture. 

In the marriage relationship faith in the 
sincerity and goodness of one’s spouse is 
indispensable to happiness. In two different 
marriage relationships identical incidents will 
bear contrary results because suspicion 
breeds in one and faith in the other. Many 
of you have probably seen this illustrated 
on the screen in the recent film entitled 
“Suspicion.” 

The same influences operate where strang- 
ers come into contact with one another. 
Caution and suspicion on the part of one 
places the other on his guard and an air 
of ruthless realism prevails in the ensuing 
encounter. 

It has been noticeable in the recent his- 
tory of American business and professional 
life how the loss of faith in the ideal, on 
the part of a few, has bred cynicism in the 
many. Those who lose faith most reluct- 
antly often feel forced to compromise in the 
belief that to survive means to meet the 
lowest standards. 

This conflict between idealism and cyni- 
cism is constant in all fields of endeavor. 
Every profession and every occupation has 
its idealists and its cynics. 

In the field of politics the advent of the 
New Deal brought the conflict sharply into the 
view of the whole American people. It is 
not for me to contend that on one side was 
all idealism and on the other all cynicism. 
Such is seldom the truth. I merely say now 


that it did certainly serve to call the atten-- 


tion of the American people to the crisis 
existing in our professional and economic 
life The American people began to realize 
that a rampant materialism was breeding a 
wide and deep cynicism and had better be 
routed before the cynicism it bred breed 
defeatism in turn and the entire system 
collapse. 

I do not mean to commit the error of 
implying that cur malady was purely psycho- 
logical or spiritual. Everyone admits that 
positive changes in the system itself influ- 
ence the actions and attitudes of men. But 
the over-all character of the struggle was in- 
deed one between the cynical and the ideal, 
and I do not mean that cynics were one 
side and idealists the other, but rather it 
was a struggle of all the people, individually 
and collectively, to attain a higher degree 
of idealism in their economic and occupa- 
tional lives. 

But destiny would not be content with a 
workable degree of idealism. We were not 
to be allowed to save our economic life by 
merely being intelligent enough to be a lit- 
tle more decent to one another. Destiny 
would not be content to try our pocket- 
books. We could not achieve a fuller life 
in the name of idealism unless we were in 
earnest. Destiny meant to try our souls. 

And so in the midst of the earlier con- 
flict, the greater and more profound struggle 
of war is placed upon our already burdened 
shoulders. A workable degree of decency is 


| notenough. Our lives and fortunes are called 


to face the common foe. President Roosevelt 
cannot succeed without the unqualified, un- 
reserved offerings of all of us. It is not so 
easy as in 1933 when we so willingly gave 
a little to get a lot. We must be ready for 
the supreme sacrifice. And no one is ready 
for that without faith. Not a faith that is 
mere decency, but a deep abiding faith in 
God. The kind of faith that you here dem- 
onstrate today. That is why your public 
profession is important. America cannot 
survive without it. The sisters of this war, 
and the mothers and wives, who were the 
sisters of the last war, must continue to 
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inspire our men with the faith they know is 
true 


You here today are affiliated with one of 
America’s most successful business organi- 
zations. It has been successful because it 
has kept the faith. It has kept faith in it- 
self, in its ability to meet, the needs of the 
public in a dignified, efficient, and depend- 
able way. It has kept faith in the public's 
willingness to respond to an intelligent ap- 
proach. And perhaps most important of all, 
it has kept faith in its employees. Anyone 
who patronizes Schrafft’s restaurants, as my 
entire family and I regularly have, is con- 
stant witness to the pleasant service with 
which you fuily justify that faith. And, of 
course, no one could witness this demonstra- 
tion this morning without increasing in re- 
spect and admiration for the personnel of 
Schrafft’s restaurants. 

The women of America, like you women of 
Schrafft’s who so nobly have done so much 
to keep the faith alive in.the past are its 
repositories in the present, for if it is es- 
sential in peace, it is all we have in war. You 
must work for the victory, but pray for peace. 
Production and battle are important; we 
cannot win without them. We can lose in 
spite of them, but with faith, victory is 
always ours, for what the noble King Alfred 
said centuries ago is .worth contemplating 
this year of 1942: “We have more reason to 
fight and lose than they have to fight and 
win.” 





Statement by Senator Willis to Indiana 
Republican State Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thur:day, April 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
which I made before the Republican 
State Committee of Indiana in Indian- 
apolis on ‘Tiursday last. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorpb, as follows: 


If I were ¢o write the platform for the 
Republican Party tcday, I would do it ina 
few phrases: 

1. The Republica. Party is all-out to win 
the war—win it at the earliest moment pos- 
sible; win it permanently. 

2. We pledge the ablest leadership that 
can be found anywhere in the country. No 
Political ties, no political prejudices will 
withhold us from bringing to our country’s 
aid the shrewdest minds of the Nation. 

3. We pledge efficient trusteeship of the 
funds which are being so patriotically con- 
tributed by every man, woman, and child in 
the Nation, to the end that their sacrifice be 
transformed in the quickest possible time 
into the most effective equipment for vic- 
cory. 

4. We pledge to preserve America as a land 
of freedom—freedom of opportunity, free- 
dom of expression, in thought, in word, and 
in worship. No man should ask for more. 
No man needs more to realize the highest 
aspirations of which he may be possessed. 

To the support of this platform can be 
summoned every true citizen of America. 
Never before in all our history have tle peo- 
ple of America been so united in a common 
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purpose as they are in the determination to 
win this war. If there is any complacency 
existing anywhere in the country, if there 
is ar faltering, it is not with the people; 
it is with the leadership in our Government. 
One has only to consider the solemn sacrifice 
of the American people in sending the finest 
of our youth into this war without com- 
plaint, to understand the unity which is 
everywhere present. One has only to ob- 
serve the willingness with which they have 
subscribed for Defense bonds to understand 
the contribution which they are willing to 
make. You have only to observe the equa- 
nimity with which they have been deprived 
of their businesses, of their jobs, of *heir 
automobiles, and of the daily conveniences of 
life to know the sturdiness of their purpose 
to win this war. 

The Aznerican people realize that our 
Nation is facing the crucial test of its entire 
history; that the tide of military events is 
going against us, and that we must prepare 
ourselves, and steel ourselves to make the 
greatest sacrifices which a free people have 
ever been called upon to offer. The Ameri- 
can people have come to realize that planes 
are more important than parity, that weapons 
are more important thea wages, that powder 
is of greater concern than profit, that ships 
are more necessary than social gains, that 
guns and guts are wanted more than gab and 
gush. 

The American people are going to arise on 
November 4, not to look so eagerly as to who 
was elected, but to search the news thor- 
oughly to gain assurance that victory has 
been advanced by the election. 

Relative to the issues which have divided 
the country in the past, let us look to the 
editorially assailed by Horace Greeley for a 
lack of purpose in this war effort. May I 
use this paraphrase offered the other day by 
Senator Burton, of Ohio: 

“We could win the war—we would win it 
completely in the shortest way. The sooner 
it is won, the greater will be the opportunity 
of America and of all humanity to resume the 
forward course of civilization. 

“If we could win the war without destroy- 
ing the New Deal, we would do it; and if we 
could win the war by destroying the New 
Deal, we would do it; and if we could win 
the war by destroying parts of the New Deal, 
we would also do that. What we do about 
the New Deal we do because we believe it 
helps to win the war, and what we forbear 
we forbear because we do not believe it 
would help to win the war. We shall do less 
whenever we shall believe what we are doing 
hurts the cause of the Allied Nations in the 
war, and we shall do more whenever we shall 
believe doing more will help the cause of the 
Allied Nations in the war. We shall try to | 
correct errors when shown to be errors, and 
we shall adopt new views as fast as they | 
shall appear to be true views. 

“We have here stated our purpose accord- 
ing to our view of our duty, and we intend 
no modification of our oft-expressed wish that 
all men everywhere shall be free, and that 
we in America shal] return speedily to the 
enjoyment of a free and representative gov- 
ernment, deriving its just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

To this purpose we pledge the best leader- 
ship of the country. A few days ago, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated in an interview that 
there are not many strikes and things are 
going pretty well. Pretty well is not good 
enough. We are not going to be satisfied 
until we put into this effort the very best that 
the entire country can offer. 

There is a feeling that the leadership of 
this heroic adventure is still kept within the 
limits of political favorites; that vigor is lack- 
ing in the prosecution of the war. The aver- 
age age of the members of the Cabinet is 
62—not much lower than the average age 





of the “nine old men” of the Supreme Court | 
assailed by the President. We must bring | 


into leadership younger and more vigorous 
hands and heads, those who are able to work 
all day and long into the night. It is time 
that those in whom the people have lost con- 
fidence, such as Ickes, Hopkins, Stimson, and 
Perkins, be replaced. We ask that men whose 
ability has been proven, such as Hoover, Far- 
ley, Willkie, Landon, Smith, Hughes, and 
Baruch, shall be used. What conviction of 
unity at home would these names inspire in 
the hearts of the American people and in the 
soldiers fighting at the front! 

There is also a lack of firmness in some of 
the policies of the Government. We have 
need for a more definite labor policy, a policy 
written by men who have the interest of the 
whole country at heart and not alone of in- 
terested groups. We need to inspire in the 
hearts of our working men the conviction 
that they are not producing greater prcfits 
for business leaders, but that they are pro- 
ducing the many intricate instruments, per- 
haps a gun barrel, or a heavy gear, or even a 
cotter pin, which must be done in time to 
save the lives of many soldiers. 

Above all, the man who accepts excessive 
profits for his efforts must be classed as a 
traitor. Capital must be made to see that 
greed on the part of industry is destruction 
of our national hopes. 

Both capital and labor must understand 
that “if'a house be divided against itself, that 
house cannot stand.” Division is destruction 
in modern military and diplomatic strategy. 

Perhaps the most distressing letters that I 
receive in my office are those coming from 
men and women in all walks of life who are 
anxious to subscribe every dollar that they 
can spare for the success of our war effort, 
and who have learned about the waste and 
inefficiency which the congressional investi- 
gating committees have disclosed. There is 
no greater need confronting the country to- 
day than the need of assurance that funds 
gathered by great sacrifice shall be used for 
the purpose for which they are subscribed. 
The present administration has failed to 
afford this assurance. The number of civil 
employees today on the pay roll at Washing- 
ton is more than double that of the peak 
employment of the World War, and thousands 


| are being added monthly. The charge that 


the present administration is bent on holding 
on to all the bureaus which were established 
as emergency agencies in peacetime is well 
founded. If it were not serious, it would be 
amusing to notice how rapidly some of these 
agencies, have pulled down the sign “Relief” 
and have put up the sign “For defense 
needs,” but still the pay rolls are padded and 
money is wasted. The administration has 
asked terrific sacrifices of every individual. 
Our citizens have given willingly, even of their 
needs, and they have the right to expect the 
same sacrifices from the Government. That 
means the abolishment or radical curtdilment 
of “business as usual” by the peacetime 
agencies of Government until the war is won. 
The grounds must be removed for any sus- 
picion that the administration is doing every- 
thing it can to win the war short of losing 
the social gains it has sponsored. 

During the past 9 yeare of the optimistic 
philosophy of the New Deal, the invisible 
Government, of which Albert J. Beveridge 
warned us 3 quarter of a century ago, has 
come to the flower of perfection. The Ameri- 
can people have been astounded by recent 
revelations that great ccrporations fostered 
in this country and grown great upon priv- 
ileges afforded by Goverrment, have given 


to our enemies of the scientific discoveries | 


which we need, oh so badly, in this hour and 
without which we are deprived, not only.of 
our ordinary comforts, but of things which 
are critical for the defense of our country. 
The operations of great international com- 
binations of industry and of finance threaten 
the very existence of our Nation at this time. 
Out of such situations as this revolut.ons are 
born. These policies must be overturned. 
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Great corporations must also be made to 
think only in terms of the lives of the boys 
at the front. Monopolistically controlled 
patents vital to the war effort must be made 
available for the duration, wherever needed. 

There isn’t much time now to think about 
what is going to happen after the war and 
to try to set up a post-war It is tre- 
mendously necessary first that we win the war 
and that everything be subordinate to that 
effort. It is all important that we have a 
country in which we can live as American 
citizens. Yet, we must bear in mind that 
we are now about to elect men who will 
dominate the policies which are to chart the 
course of the country after the war. If the 
Republican Party is not su¢cessful in this 
election, it will not be successful in 1944. 
We must save for the country the genius of 
Republican leadership to settle the problems 
that will come after the war. 

I think I can make you understand how 
important this is when I advise you that the 
Welles-Halifax agreement, signed a few weeks 
ago, which was an amplification of the Roose- 
velt-Churchill Atlantic conversations, neither 
of which documents was ever submitted to the 
United States Senate for ratification, contains 
in article VII: 

“Provision for agreed action by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, 
open to participation by all other countries 
of like mind; directed * * * to the elimi- 
nation of all forms of discriminatory treat- 
ment in international commerce, and to the 
reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers.” 

In effect, this means that the wonderful 
standard of living which has made this the 
greatest country in all history will be a thing 
of the past unless the wise counsel and known 
policies of the Republican Party, which have 
protected our markets, our laboring men, and 
our farmers, and fostered plenty through pri- 
vate enterprise, are reestablished in Govern- 
ment-under normal peacetime operation. 

The security of representative government 
rests upon a strong, constructively critical 
minority. With only one party acquiescing 
without question in the program of the lead- 
ers, error, waste, confusion, and defeat would 
follow successively. 

As Republicans we have one over-all pur- 
pose; that purpose is to aid our country and 
support those in authority to overcome the 
tragic emergency which has come upon us, 


Buy a Share in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, all over 
these United States this week and next 
an attempt is being made by volurtary 
workers and canvassers to arcuse the 
people to a realizing sense that, by buy- 
ing war bonds and stamps, they may 
each and all contribute a share toward 
making possible the winning of the war. 

To this end and to aid the cause, public- 
minded citizens have made and are mak- 
ing radio speeches and public addresses, 
while others are contributing brief arti- 
cles to the newspapers. All are all-out 
to cooperate, voluntarily. 

It was my pleasure and good fortune 
to listen to three of the many radio 
speeches made on Monday evening, last; 
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one by Col. John Callan O’Laughiin, 
publisher of the Army and Navy Journal; 
the second by the Honorable Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business; and 
the third by President William Mather 
Lewis, of Lafayette College in Easton, 
Pa. They are all outstanding addresses 
and deserve to be preserved in this Rec- 
orp to be read by those who did not have 
the opportunity to hear them. 

I submit the three speeches at this 
point. 


RADIO ADDRESS OF COL. JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 
AT FORT BELVOIR, VA., APRIL 13, 1942 


It is a privilege for me to be here tonight, 
and to present briefly the strategic picture 
of the world at war to you men who will have 
the ‘aonor of doing the fighting for us in the 
theaters where our foes are attacking. I need 
only refer to Wake Island and to Bataan and 
to the deeds of our air, and our surface, and 
underwater craft, to indicate the stuff of 
which our generation of Americans is made, 
the stuff that springs from our fathers who 
won us freedom and made our country great. 
And already we are demonstrating the high 
character of leadership we have, leadership 
which for us is exemplified in the inspiring 
figure of the Far East, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

The American people must realize, as for- 
tunately we are beginning to do, that the 
purpose of the Axis Powers and Japan is to 
crush our defense, and thus make us sub- 
servient to their ruthless will. The doctrine, 
which Hitler and his Allies are seeking to en- 
force, is that laid down by the recognized 
German military authority, Von Clausewitz. 
I quote: “The opposing military power must 
be destroyed, that is reduced, so that the war 
cannot be prosecuted. The enemy country 
must be conquered, for out of that country, 
if unconquered, a new military force may be 
formed.” 

The design of our enemies then, is to an- 
nihilate the military power of the United 
Nations, to occupy their territories, and to 
force them to do their bidding. We know 
from the wails of the conquered in Europe 
and Asia what that bidding would be. 

Let us see how far the Axis Powers and 
Japan have gone in their efforts to execute 
this design. 

The Axis now dominates most of conti- 
nental Europe, and, with the compulsory 
acquiescence of beaten France, represented 
by the subservient Vichy Government, a 
broad strip of north Africa. It substantially 
controls also the coastal waters from north- 
ern Norway to Portugal, and the western 
Mediterranean as well. In recent months 
the battie of the Atlantic has worsened, and 
their planes and submarines, boldly oper- 
ating off our eastern shores, are torpedoing 
tankers and cargo vessels carrying essential 
supplies to England and Russia. Japan 
commands practically all of east Asia and 
the Philippines. Is there an American whose 
heart does not thrill at the magnificent de- 
fense of Bataan, and who is not inspired by 
the gallantry being displayed by the troops 
still holding Corregidor? Japan commands 
also Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, and 
is threatening Australia and our lines of 
supply with the “down under” continent. She 
is sweeping through Burma and is preparing 
to move into India. Her ships and planes 
are operating in the Indian Ocean, directing 
their attack upon the British naval base at 
Ceylon, occupation of which would mean 
control of India, and they are attempting to 
cut the lines of supply of the United States 
and Britain with India, China, the Near East, 
north Africa, and Russia. 

Of course, with God’s help, we will meet 
these thrusts and do the greater task of win- 
ning the war. But it will be at a cost of 
blood and tears and sweat such as Winston 
Churchill promised to the British people. 


By the perfidious attack upon Pearl Harbor, 
which forced us to repair our fleet and re- 
place our planes, prepared Japan has been 
able to do her will in the Far East. Cut off 
from the oil and tin and rubber she acquired 
for her own use, we must carry oil to our 
growing forces in the southwest Pacific, to 
ration our tin and obtain greater quantities 
from Bolivia, to ration our rubber, arrange 
with Brazil to increase her output of this raw 
material and to contract for its synthetic 
production. There was a diplomatic re- 
percussion too. Instead of pan-America 
jointly declaring war as we desired two of 
the important states, Argentina and Chile, 
while proclaiming continental solidarity, de- 
termined, let us hope for the moment, to 
continue relations with our enemies. And 
European states yet living in precarious 
peace found it expedient to be more con- 
ciliatory toward the Axis Powers. 

We are entering upon the season when gi- 
gantic battles will rage which may determine 
the fate of civilization. Our enemies to the 
far east and west of us retain the offensive. 
Caring naught for German life, Hitler will 
fling his trained masses against the “red” 
armies, and it may be Japan will cooperate by 
invading Siberia. Based upon the gallant re- 
sistance of the past 10 months, we believe the 
new campaign will meet with failure. Hitler 
will gain ground, but brave men, space, and 
time will work against him as it did last year. 
As far as we can we are sending planes and 
tanks and other supplies to Russia, and they 
will play their part in preventing the com- 
plete victory which our enemies must have 
this summer if they are to achieve their 
design. , 

I cannot too strongly impress upon my lis- 
teners the imperative necessity of furnishing 
supplies to our Allies as well as making provi- 
sion for our own equipment. For the safety 
of our country and our homes, for the pres- 
ervation of the democracy under which we 
have thrived, the people must forego the ways 
of peace and iurn their entire effort toward 
war. They must transform the Nation into 
the arsenal of democracy President Roosevelt 
urged, and it is gratifying that substantial 
progress toward that end is being made. 
They must accept the duty of service, duty as 
soldiers and sailors and aviators, duty on the 
farm, and duty in the factories, duty to give 
and give and give of their financial means, 
and each perform his duty with all the fervor 
of his forefathers in the crises they faced. 
This is no time to delay. This is the time for 
speed, speed in wholehearted effort to defeat 
our enemies as quickly as possible. Thus and 
thus only will be averted the evils which 
Hitler seeks to impose upon the world, and 
especially upon us, who can and would be 
made to pay. 


RADIO TALK BY MERLE THORPE AT FORT BELVOIR, 
VA., APRIL 13, 1942 


Emerson once said, “What will you have? 
quoth God. Pay for it and take it.” 

Every man jack of us would like to have 
victory in the present conflict. The way to 
get victory is to pay for it. If we are honest 
with ourselves, we must admit that is the 
only way. Lip service, patriotic parades, 
speeches like this of mine, won’t bring defeat 
to our enemies. There must be earnest 
money. Earnest money is a time-honored 
expression. It means something given as a 
pledge, a token of determination. It is a 
visible sign, a name on the bond, a real con- 
sideration—in other words, the production 
resulting from sweaty labor. Those of us 
who do not go to the front, must pledge the 
monetary result of- our labor today, must 
pledge the result of our labor in the past, 
that is, from our savings. 

I think I know what is in the minds of 
many of us when we are asked to buy war 
bonds and stamps. We naturally think that 
the great Government of the United States 
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has only to appropriate billions and that’s 
the end of it. We have seen this during the 
past 12 years of depression. We say to our- 
selves, “Why is my little $18.75 needed? 
Congress digs up 18 billion by passing a law. 
Why not go on the same way?” 

Such a position is like the ostrich. Any- 
one with common sense must realize that 
some day these bills must be paid or there’ll 
be no credit left. Common sense dictates 
that our past borrowings were possible be- 
cause we had established a credit, a repu- 
tation for paying up. Horse sense tells us 
that we have been using our reserves, our 
seed corn. A family can do that for a time. 
but not for long. 

And a group of families, which is the 
United States of America, must abide by the 
same economic laws as a single family. 
Credit gone, and national bankruptcy comes. 
National bankruptcy calls for a national re- 
ceiver. A national receiver is but another 
word for dictator. That is the course of 
history. To head off national bankruptcy 
we must preserve the national credit. Not 
one $18.75 bond will do it, but 40,000,000 pur- 
chases of such bonds, two, three, and four 
times a year will keep us solven*. Solvency 
is necessary to a great war effort in a repre- 
sentative democracy; the only other way— 
forced loans and forced labor, and that is 
what we are fighting. 

Another excuse for not buying war bonds 
and stamps is that so much money is spent 
on activities which have nothing to do with 
the war. Here is an answer to that one: 
Buy a bond. Then, with good grace, you 
can make it clear to your representative in 
Congress that you expect him to see that 
your money is spent to win the war. You 
thus put yourself in a powerful position. “I 
have done this,” you can say, “and now, by 
the eternal, I expect you to do your part.” 
No unpatriotic threat in that, just friendly 
advice to a servant of yours. But don’t write 
the letter until you have done your part. 

Money and machines alone can’t win. 
There must be something else. What? The 
spirit of the people. The Greeks, 2,000 years 
ago, had a word for it. Ethos they called 
it. A hidden, surging resolution of all the 
people, a resolve that brooks no opposition, 
that is what is needed behind the money and 
machines. An outpouring of individual 
funds arouses this spirit; it becomes con- 
tagious; it spreads to every nook and cranny 
of the land, and with such a spirit, our 
anxieties as to the length of the war—and 
its outcome—will change to one of march- 
ing, singing martial airs, an all-out deter- 
mination to win, to win quickly, completely, 
and, with the help of God, thus to be able 
to build a better world in the tradition of 
free America. 

When the boys come back bearing honor- 
able scars and tell of their ventures at the 
cannon’s mouth, let’s be able to say, not out 
loud but to ourselves, “We, too, were there. 
Our sacrifice of dollars was there in the 
transporation, fvod, ‘air, and tank protection 
that helped to bring the young men safely 
and proudly home.” 

The Bible describes a situation similar to 
curs today. The walls of Jerusalem were in 
ruins. Enemies were approaching. The ad- 
ministration of Nehemiah urged rebuilding. 
The people asked with one acclaim, “But, 
Nehemiah, who will rebuild the walls,” ex- 
pecting some magic from their District of 
Columbia or from above. Nehemiah, looking 
at them, replied, “You will rebuild them; you, 
the people.” And they set to work while 
their enemies approaching the gates shouted, 
“Their hands will drop the work and it will 
not be done.” But it was done, and the Bible 
tells us why. It tells us, “The heart, the 
spirit of the people was in their work.” 

Where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also. 

Help finance America’s war effort. 
America. 


You are 
America’s war is your war, your 
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personal fight. By buying a bond you will 

show your neighbors—but, more important, 

convince your own self—that ycur heart is in 

the job of defending a free way of life. 
Thank you and good luck. 


.RADIO ADDRESS OF WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS AT 
FORT BELVOIR, VA., APRIL 13, 1942 


Corporal Belgarde, I wish all American col- 
lege students were getting as gocd an educa- 
tion as thousands of men are now receiving 
at this great engineeri g camp. It is an in- 
spiration to be with you. 

I sometimes think that we, the great 
American people, need a sound licking to 
bring us back to a sense of proportions and 
an appreciation of what we owe the United 
States of America. Self-satisfied, overcon- 
fident, adherents of the cult of comfort, 
selfish and self-centered, we pursue our aim- 
less way and fiddie while Rome burns. And if 
we do need a sound licking, the indications 
are that we may get what we need. There 
is no evidence at the moment that we will 
win the war. The oceans which we have 
always supposed to be a great protection for 
us, now turn out to be a perfect highway for 
our enemies. Germany is still very much to 
be reckoned with in Russia, and in the 
Pacific the Japanese have matters well in 
hand, despite the most gallant resistance by 
our outnumbered and outequipped fighters 
that the world has ever known. 

What happened to Paris can happen to 
Washington—what happened to Rotterdam 
can happen to New Yors. If it ever does hap- 
pen and enemy tanks roll up Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Broadway, as rape and pillage 
and murder spread their terror, we may recall 
with agony our policy of too little and too 
late. 

I say there is no present evidence that we 
wili win; that is a little too strong. There is 
evidence hefore me in this hall as I speak— 
it consists of a part of the smartest and most 
courageous armed force in the world. United 
States soldiers, sailors, marines, aviators; 
man for man we will match them against 
anything that Germany or Japan can pro- 
duce. But without the necessary guns and 
planes and ships, even they are helpless. 

A former student of mine fought at Bataan. 
As I think of him in a fox hole carrying on 
despite hunger and lack of reinforcements to 
the bitter end, I wonder at his superhuman 
courage in the face of careless complacency 
at home. I ask myself, Are we worth fight- 
ing for? I wonder if we took to heart the 
words of General MacArthur, “The Bataan 
force went out as it would have wished, fight- 
ing to the end of its flickering, forlorn hope. 
No army has ever done so much with so 
little—nothing became it more than its last 
hour of trial and agony.” If we did take 
those words to heart, we have already sol- 
emnly resoived that these dead have not 
died in vain; we have resolved to make every 
sacrifice within our power to the end that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth. 

Until we are willing to make sacrifices that 
bite into us, we are trifling with this war. As 
long as we are content to purchase war se- 
curities from our change pocket or to Say 
smugly, “I have bought my bond,” we are not 
doing our part. After all, how much real 
sacrifice is entailed in buying war bonds? 
isn’t it a safe investment? If we do not 
thinx so, we are selling America short. It is 
50 little to do to buy these bonds frequently 
and to the limit of our ability, but history 
is made up of little things. 

You and I will have to live with ourselves 
after this war is over. We will have to 
answer our children arc our grandchildren 
when they ask, “What were you doing when 
the supreme struggle to preserve liberty and 

y was in progress?” We will have 
to answer the query of the returned sol- 
diers—“Was it business as usual for you when 
my buddies ard I were being sprayed with 
machine-gun ktullets from a dive bomber?” 


This is no time for soft words, for flat- 
tery, for overconfidence. It is the time to 
answer the basic question, Do we have what 
it takes? Upon the affirmative answer to that 
question by every citizen of these United 
States may rest the fate of civilization. 


Mr Speaker, when at home in Ver- 
mont last week, I prepared and trans- 
cribed a speech for the radio, which was 
also broadcast last Monday. Here it is: 


Fellow Vermonters, we Vermonters may as 
well face facts frankly. We are not winning 
this war. 

Hundreds of thousands of American lives 
must be given, hundreds of thousands of 
men must be wounded and our wealth and 
natural resources spent to a degree which 
will eventually greatly lower the whole Amer- 
ican standard of living for everyone; yet, if 
we do not prepare and fight, it is not im- 
possible that, sooner or later, not only will 
our coasts be subjected to attack and our 
shipping totally destroyed but our land will 
be invaded and possibly dominated by the 
military minds of our ercmies. We have to 
consider this now and weigh all the grim 
facts and bear our part of the heavy burden 
of death and sorrow, privation, and effort, 
which all will ‘be called upon to carry in the 
very tragic days which are here and which 
are bound to increase in the near future. 

We have imposed heavy taxes and still 
heavier ones must be laid in the immediate 
future 

We are going to be compelled to appropri- 
ate and tc spend unlimited billions of our 
wealto We must, by legislation, place many 
regulations and limitatiors upon our normal 
lives and activities. We must provide for 
many restrictions and even impose hardships 
upon the American people. This is impera- 
tive, not because we wish it but because we 
must defeat the savage onrush of the merci- 
less millions who have made themseives the 
mechanical tools of the gangster thugs of 
Rome and Tokyo and the evil genius of 
Berlin. 

We are compelled to face the problem of 
saving our very national life. We now know 
that to survive we must fight against and 
completely defeat the most powerful and 
ruthless combination of dictators and aggres- 
sors that the world has ever known. We 
have accepted the challenge and there can 
be no retreat, no turning aside, no attention 
to other tasks. This will be a costly war in 
both blood and dollars. 

We must all be prepared to make real sacri- 
fices. The production of food and essential 
farm products becomes the primary duty of 
the farmer. The turning of industrial 
piants into full-time production of war ma- 
terials is the responsibility of our busi- 
nessmen and industrial leaders. The high- 
est-speed production of every possible tool 
and weapon of war is the job of every worker. 
Our women, as always, will prove their de- 
votion not only by doing more than their 
share of man’s work but even better by keep- 
ing elive the home, the church, and the 
finer ideals of our lives. 

Now for one moment may we comment 
upon what the men in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps must do. Upon land, sea, and 
air they have already set the highest stand- 
ards of loyalty, fidelity, and patriotism. 
From the icy seas of the North Atlantic to 
the fever-infested swamps of Luzon they 
are daily giving their very lives that we may 
live. This brings the question right to our 
very door step. What am I doing to help? 
As that distinguished Vermonter, former 
President Calvin Coolidge once said, in sub- 
stance, “We must give of ourselves and of 
what we have all that we think America is 
worth.” That is the price of our liberty. 
How much does America mean to you? 

That is the challenge which confronts each 
of us today and these days when such an op- 
portunity is now afiorded us to defend our- 


' selves and our country by buying stamps and 
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bonds to make it possible for us to remain 
free men and women and to furnish the 
money to win the war. 


“Who rout the foe where battle rages, 
Who, when the blow falls, stand, 
These know the secret of the ages— 
What builds the spirit, saves the land. 


“Theirs is this saga, these their stories, 
The epic of the simple right, 

In home and shop their daily glories, 
In peace or war their ceaseless fight. 


“Across the graying waste of ocean 
They lift a light and sound a song: 
‘Who spares not self will save his nation, 
Whose heart is right, his cause is strong.’” 


Buy a skare in America, 


Appearance of 0. P. M. and W. P. B. 
Officials Before Congressional Commit- 
tees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


Or M 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter: 


War PRODUCTION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., April 11, 1942. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. McCormack: You asked me 
the other day to give you some indication 
of the amount of time which our principal 
Officials have spent before congressional com- 
mittees. 

Between January 1941 ¢ d the end of 
March 1942 our figures indicate that officials 
of the Office of Production Management and 
the War Production Board appeared before 
congressional committees on 191 occasions. 
The great majority of these involved our key 
Officials; for example, Mr. Batt testified 12 
times Mr. Knudsen 18 times, and myself 
14 times. 

Very truly ycurs, 
D. M. NELSON, Chairman, 


American Legion of Colorado Adopts 
Principles in Crisis That Attract Nation- 
wide Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr, HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following declara- 
tion of principles of the American Legion 
of Colorado: 

A2IERICAN LEGION OF CoLtonano ADOPTS PRIN- 
CIPLES IN CRISIS THaT ATTRACT NATION-WIDE 
ATTENTION 
(Eprtor’s NOTE.—Throughout Colorado the 

American Legion posts are signing by the 
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hundreds the following “declaration of prin- 
ciples” and “recommendations” and sending 
them to officials in Washington and of the 
American Legion throughout the United 
States. These recommendations are attract- 
ing so much attention that they are repro- 
duced in full in today’s Sunday Gazette and 
Telegraph with the recommendation that 
they be read by every citizen, who can then 
act accordingly. Ben C. Hilliard, Jr., State 
department commander, who is primarily re- 
sponsible for this statement, covered some of 
it in recent addresses in the Pikes Peak 
region.) 

“To: The President of the United States; all 
Members, Colorado delegation in Con- 
gress; national headquarters staff of the 
American Legion; all department com- 
manders and adjutants; all members, 
national executive committee; all post 
commanders and adjutants, Colorado 
American Legion; all department officers, 
the American Legion, Department of 
Colorado: 

“It is the belief of the American Legion, 
Department of Colorado, that the war must 
be won, completely and wholly. Every effort 
to that end must be put forth. Everything 
that interferes with ‘chat end must be sup- 
pressed, abolished, or adjourned. The Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Colorado, there- 
fore, makes this 


“DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


“1. That war must be continued, without 
regard to time or cost, until it is won, and 
peace on our terms established. Any peace 
arrived at through compromise, any peace 
short of complete military conquest of our 
enemies, would be a false peace, as false and 
illusory a peace as that which came on No- 
vember 11, 1918. 

“2. Politics in the partisan sense must be 
adjourned until the war is won. Politics in 
the higher sense of the proper conduct of 
Government should and must be encouraged. 
Oonduct on the part of officials of the Govern- 
ment and of private citizens inimical to the 
prosecution of the war should and must be 
denounced. Criticism or action based upon 
bias or prejudice, and criticism or action 
prompted by selfish, personal, or partisan mo- 
tives should be discontinued and, if in viola- 
tion of law, suppressed and punished; and 
whether the criticism or action be upon the 
part of those in or those outside the Govern- 
ment. 

“3. All measures necessary, but only those 
necessary, for the protection of the lives and 
property of the civilian population must be 
adopted, and the supervision of and the re- 
sponsibility for these measures committed 
to competent and intelligent authority. 

“4. The morale of the armed forces and of 
the people must be encouraged and sus- 
tained by the precept and example of the 
Government itself. 

“These principles considered, the American 
Legion, Department of Colorado, presently 
submits to the people of the United States 
these 

“RECOMMENDATIONS 


“1. That no man be elected or reelected to 
any office—municipal, county, State, or Fed- 
eral—unless he pledge himself that, so far 
as is in his power, the war will be continued 
until won and a peace upon our terms 
established. 

“2. That the American privilege of criti- 
cism be confined to pointing out means or 
methods of more efficient prosecution of the 
war, 

“8. TKat the Government—local, State, 
and National—immediately be cleansed by 
the removal or discharge of officers and em- 
ployees of whose loyalty to the form and 
theory of the Constitution there is any ques- 
tion. Wholly loyal citizens, in abundance, 
are available for every office and position, 
and only such should be retained or selected. 

“4. That the Work Projects Administra- 
tion, the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 





the National Youth Administration be im- 
mediately and wholly abolished, together 


with every other agency of the Government— - 


local, State, or National—designed to cope 
with the problems of peacetime depression. 

“5. Tuat any necessary Government train- 
ing for war production be conducted by the 
Social Security Administration and coordi- 
nated with the Employment Service of that 
Administration. And that the care of un- 
employables and those who, without fault, 
are unemployed be administered by the So- 
cial Security Administration through direct 
relief, when necessary, by war work if avail- 
able, and through unemployment insurance, 
the latter to be enlarged if required. 

“6. That laws providing for the 40-hour 
week be suspended for the duration of the 
war; and that overtime shall in no event be 
allowed until more than 48 hours in a 7-day 
period have been worked. 

“7. That contracts hitherto made provid- 
ing for the 40-hour week, or for payment of 
overtime when less than 48 hours have been 
worked in a 7-day period, be suspended for 
the duration of the war. 

“8. That lock-outs and strikes in every in- 
dustry engaged in or affected by interstate 
commerce be forbidden for the duration of 
the war, and a system of compulsory arbi- 
tration established by law to be effective dur- 
ing that period. 

“9. That questions of open or closed shops, 
or jurisdiction, and of check-off, be adjourned 
for the duration of the war, and the status 
quo in those regards maintained during that 
period. 

“10. That the right to form and maintain 
unions and to solicit members therefor shall 
not be abridged; and that, by law, every man 
desiring to join a union shall be permitted 
to do so on payment of the cost of his enroll- 
ment and payment of dues of the same 
amount as every other member, and be en- 
titled to employment on a seniority basis of 
equal application to every member. 

“11. That Government-sponsored aesthetic 
and cultural programs be immediately and 
wholly discontinued and those employed in 
such programs given employment in war 
work, the armed forces, or ordinary civil pur- 
suits. 

“12. That, by law, profits resulting from 
war contracts be recaptured; and that these 
laws be so effectively drawn and vigorously 
enforced that no man shall be enriched by 
this war. 

“13. That no river or harbor shall be im- 
proved, or other scheme of internal improve- 
ment adopted, unless and until the Con- 
gress, the President, and the Secretaries of 
War, the Navy, and the Treasury have pub- 
licly proclaimed that the improvement is im- 
mediately necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

“14, That the people of the several States 
and congressional districts shall immediately 
desist from importuning their Senators and 
Representatives to obtain factories, contracts, 
and improvements for their respective States 
and communities; and that, by law, admin- 
istrative officials be required to locate such 
factories and improvements and award such 
contracts on the sole basis of the efficient 
conduct of the war. 

“15. That we remember Pearl Harbor by 
recalling the treachery of those aliens and 
Quislings who made Pearl Harbor possible, 
and, so recalling, immediately imprison in 
humanely conducted concentration camps 
every alien enemy in the United States and 
in the possessions of the United States. 

“16. That the Office of Civilian Defense be 
immediately and wholly abolished, and the 
duty of protecting the lives and property of 
the civilian population be committed to the 
War Department, with power in that Depart- 
ment to solicit and employ the services of 
unpaid civilians. 

“17. That sacrifice on the part of the peo- 
ple be emulated by the Government; that 
the ordinary, peacetime activities of the Gov- 
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ernment be confined to the barest essentials; 
that the so-called public relations sections of 
departments not immediately and directly 
connected with the prosecution of the war 
be abolished; that, by law, every agency of 
government be forbidden to issue other than 
factual statements of its activities; and that 
every other means open to the Government 
be adopted to demonstrate to the people that 
the Government itself is willing to give up 
the luxuries, the inanities, and the insanities 
of peacetime. 

“18. That the Government shall keep the 
people fully apprised of the conduct of the 
war, withholding no information unless it be 
of aid to the enemy, so that the people may, 
in pursuance of democracy, know the facts 
and thereby intelligently determine the 
choice of their elective officers and represent- 
atives 

“19. That the mistakes of the past be for- 
gotten, and the people and the Government, 
with that mutuality of purpose which distin- 
guishes a democracy from a tyranny, go for- 
ward together to that victory without which 
all that has been or can be done will be in 
vain. 

“And to our belief in these principles and 
to our determination to assist in carrying out 
those recommendations, the members of the 
American Legion, Department of Colorado, 
acting in this behalf through our executive 
committee, pledge our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

The above-quoted resolution was adopted 
by the department executive committee of 
the American Legion, Department of Colo- 
rado, on March 18, 1942. 

Attest: 

M. L. LycKHoLM, 
Department Adjutant, the American 
Legion of Colorado. 
MarcH 18, 1942. 





The War Situation—Increased Pay For 
Soldiers and Sailors 


REMARES 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speeker, I wish to join the Members who 
have just spcken, and to express my sad 
and bitter disappointment at the turn 
events have taken in France. 

After all our friendship for France, ex- 
tending over a period of more than 150 
years, after all the blood we have shed, 
and the sacrifices we have made for her, 
it comes with poor grace for that coun- 
try now to turn against us in this trying 
hour. 

It is not for me to say what course 
the administration should take in deal- 
ing with France, but it looks as if Vichy 
France has virtually entered the war on 
the other side. If that means turning 
over the French Navy to the Axis, then 
I fear that it will prolong and intensify 
the conflict. In fact, it looks to me as if 
we will be at war with Vichy France 
within a short time, if indeed she has 
not already entered the war against us. 

I note that the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee contemplates the building of a large 
number of submarines. I want to in- 
sist on building at least a thousand. If 
the Axis Powers should gain control of 
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the Oceans, then we might find ourselves 
defending our own shores, in which 
event we would need all the submarines, 
and all the bombing planes, and all the 
fighter planes America could produce. 

The burden of this war is now falling 
on us, and we rust prepare for the most 
desperate strugg e in the history of man- 
k'nd. While we are furnishing all the 
materials we possibly can to all our al- 
lies, we must not overlook the fact that 
our shores and our soil are just as sacred 
to us as the shores and soil of our allies 
are to them. 

The arrogant Japanese are boasting 
that they are going to conquer America, 
and Hitler and Mussolini evidently en- 
tertain the same illusion. A leading 
Japanese, speaking over a world-wide 
broadcast in Tokyo a few days ago, said: 

We will 10t only command the communi- 
eatior lines uf Britain and America but we 
will carry the war even to Washington and 
London. 

We must destroy them politically and cul- 
turally. 

Our Nipponese spirit will dominate the 
world 


This broadcast was heard in London, 
according to an international news re- 
port in that city on April 13—which, by. 
the way, happened to be the birthday 
of Thomas Jefferson—the greatest dem- 
ocratic philosopher of all time. 

With the situation grave as it is, I sub- 
mit that we should exert every possible 
effort to secure the passage of legislation 
that will put a stop to strikes, slow-downs, 
racketeering, profiteering, or any other 
interference with our war program— 
whether the interference comes from 
labor leaders or from financial and indus- 
trial profiteers who now attempt to en- 
rich themselves at the expense of the 
suffering people of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just returned from 
home, where I found, as I expected to find, 
that the people of the South are patrioti- 
cally supporting our Nation in this war, 
and demanding that we put a stop to 
racketeering of this kind. 

I have no quurrel with the honest 
laboring man, whether he be a member 
of a union or not who is doing his duty 
in this emergency. I have no quarrel] with 
organized labor as such. I do not see how 
the laboring people could have protected 
themselves against ruthless selfish inter- 
ests with which the; have to deal with- 
out some legitimate organization; but I 
am opposed to any man, or set of men, 
who attempts to use the power of his 
organization to increase his strength or 
enrich himself at the Nation’s expense— 


especially when by so doing he would | 
slow down our war effort and thereby | 


endanger the lives of millions of our brave 
young men who are now desperately en- 
gaged in the most titanic struggle in 
history. 

In this connection let me say that I 
favor the bill passed by the Senate to | 
raise the pay of our men in the service. 
I would go even further and pay an en- 
listed man $60 a month for service in this 
country and $60 a month for service over- 
seas. That would eliminate the fight for 
adjusted compensation after the war. It 
took more than 15 years to secure that | 
adjustment for the veterans of the first ' 


World War. Let us pay these men now, 


.so that they may be able to care for 


themselves and probably send a portion 
of it home to their families—get the 
benefit of it while they are yet alive, and 
avoid the controversy which would oth- 
erwise come at the end of the war over 
the ijustment of their compensation. 

Some people will throw up their hands 
in holy horror and say we cannot. afford 
to pay these men more than we are pay- 
ing them now. I am in favor of paying a 
man as much for carrying a gun as for 
carrying a hammer. I am in favor of 
paying a man in the service just as much 
for drilling ir. the hot sun as I am paying 
one with no more qualifications for work- 
ing under an electric fan. I am in favor 
of paying a man just as much for fight- 
ing—baring his breast to the enemies’ 
bayonets, battling against bombardments 
from the air, walking post in the rain, 
standing guard in the cold, or parading 
the deck of a ship in a storm at sea 
swarming with enemy planes and teem- 
ing with enemy submarines—as I am a 
man working in a shipyard 40 hours a 
week and getting time and a half for 
overtime and double time for Sundays 
and holidays. 

We are told in today’s press that in 
some of these shipyards there is a slow- 
down strike, while sinking of our ships 
by enemy planes and submarines con- 
tinues to increase. 

These boys in the service have no 
limitation of 40 hours a week. Our boys 
at Bataan, our boys on Corregidor, in 
Australia, or elsewhere on the fighting 
fronts, are not limited to 40 hours a week; 
they get no time and a half for overtime, 
no double time for Sundays and holidays, 
and strikes and slow-downs are unknown. 

I again call attention to the fact that 
the farming sections of this country, and 
especially the farmers themselves, par- 
ticularly in the South, are sending the 
highest percentage of their sons into the 
service of any group of people under our 
flag. I also wish to remind you that in- 
dustrial wages are all out of line with 
agricultural incomes. As I pointed out 
the other day, the cotton farmer makes 
only 1 cent an hour for every cent a 
pound he gets for his lint cotton. Today 
he is plowing and hoeing in the hot sun 
at a little less than 20 cents an hour, 
while the average wage paid industrial 
labor is a little more than 80 cents an 
hour—a little more than four times what 
the farmer gets. In addition to that, the 
farmers’ son. are entering the service and 


| leaving them without adequate assistance 


to run their farms. 

* am not only in favor of readjusting 
prices to permit cotton, wheat, corn, and 
other agricultural commodities to rise to 
their normal levels, but I am in favor of 
raising the pay of the men in the service, 


| as I said a moment ago, to a scale com- 


mensurate with that now being paid in- 
dustrial labor. Remember, the Aus- 
tralian soldiers get $62 a month, while 
ours get $21. 

These two things, raising the pay of 
the men in the service and readjusting 
“arm prices, will do more to bring about 
unity of spirit and to check the growing 
antagonism toward organized labor than 
anything else that could be done at this 
time. 
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We are now in the most terrible crisis 
that has faced the Anglo-Saxon nations 
in all history. It is going to take all our 
strength and all our resources to win 
this war. So let us stop discriminating 
against the farmer, the man who feeds 
and clothes the world; let us pay our men 
in the service wages commensurate with 
the wages paid industrial labor; let us put 
a stop to all strikes, slow-downs, and 
other interferences with our war pro- 
gram, let us have unity of spirit as well 
as unity of purpose, that will carry us on 
to victory, save our Nation from disaster, 
preserve and perpetuate our free institu- 
tions, and guarantee that our civiliza- 
tion and our way of life shall not perish 
from the earth. 


Retail Automobile Dealers 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 15, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on March 30 I called the atten- 
tion of the House to the plight of the re- 
tail automobile dealers throughout the 
country. Previous to that time I had 
contacted Mr. Leo Davis, chairman of 
the Automobile Rationing Board, in an 
attempt to obtain remedial action. I was 
very happy to learn yestereday that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEerr}, 
returning from a short visit to his dis- 
trict, in a very comprehensive speech set 
forth the plight of the retail dealers of 
his district. I also note that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] has 
taken an active interest in the fight to 
right a great injustice. 

There is a rising tide of sentiment in 
the Congress which is taking cognizance 
of the plight of these automobile dealers. 
Under the present rationing plan there 
has been rationed only a fraction of one 
automobile to a dealer. The automobile 
dealers cannot survive if we are going to 
maintain the present stringent regula- 
tions. For example, convertible auto- 
mobiles, for which the Government could 
have no use, should be disposed of at this 
time without any legislation, merely by 
an order of the automobile rationing 
board. 

I fail to see how the freezing of 500,000 
cars, exclusive of stock-pile cars in the 
possession of dealers throughout the 
country, constitutes any contribution 
toward the war effort. Quite the con- 
trary is true. This freezing is a definite 
retarding factor in the war effort, be- 
cause 40,000 dealers are thereby required 
to keep open their business establish- 
ments and retain a large number of em- 
ployees who are both capable and willing 
to engage in war work. The storage of 
these new cars is tying up a great many 
buildings, many of which are suitable for 
manufacturing purposes. Many of the 
automobiles are out in the open. The 
upholstery is becoming faded, the motors 





are getting rusty, and the tires are de- 
teriorating. 

The Government must know by now 
what cars it needs. We of the Congress 
have long since appropriated the neces- 
sary money for the purchase of these 
cars and certainly there has been ample 
time for the Government to make its 
plans and know the type and number of 
cars it needs in the war effort. 

Let the Government, therefore, take 
these cars needed. The remainder 
should then be made available on a pri- 
ority basis for a period of 30 days to those 
certain individuals who are essential to 
the war effort and for whom the Govern- 
ment wishes to insure new-car transpor- 
tation. 

After this has been done the remainder 
of the cars should be released for general 
sale to the public. I ask you Members 
of Congress to join me in this fight and 
nut to cease your efforts until this wrong 
which has been done to thousands of 
patriotic American citizens has been 
righted. 





Youth and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 14, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extena my remarks in 
the Recoro. I include the following radio 
address made by me over station WOR 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
April 16, 1942: 

Time is always short. Great things must 
be done quickly. In this war, there is much 
to be done and there is se short a time in 
which to do it. Delay is fatal—indecision 
tragic. There is minimum of delay, rarely 
indecision in youth. Youth is ever alert and 
acts with elan and force. Youth will win 
the war because youth can do great things 
and do them quickly. 

Jefferson, at 32, wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. He always admired the ex- 
uberance, the spirit, the daring, the free- 
dom from habit and prejudice of youth. 
In a letter to Mr. Bidwell, he wrote, “Bona- 
parte will conquer the world if they (the 
European powers) do not learn his secret of 
composing armies of young men only, whose 
enthusiasm and health enable them to sur- 
mount all obstacles.” Napoleon himself had 
been lieutenant in artillery under Grenoble 
at 21 and became a general at 24, while at 
28, he was already arbiter of the destinies 
of Europe. Jefferson and Bonaparte both 
knew youth acts quickly and decisively, and, 
thus, youth is best qualified to carry on 
war. 

Youth bears the preponderance of the 
burdens of war, makes the greatest sacrifices, 
including that of life itself. Indeed, most 
of those who will go through the valley of 
the shadow in this war will, alas, be young 
men, They are entitled, therefore, to a fair 
proportion of the positions of power and 
direction. Upon them should be bestowed 


a rightful propertion of honors and distinc- 
tions and the responsibilities of power and 
command. 

The strategy and plans of campaign can- 
not be successful without the 


benefit of 
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youth's 
offensive. 

In the first World War, General Pershing, 
“for the good of the service,” restaffed the 
American Expeditionary Forces with young 
commanders. He cabled to the Secretary of 
War. Mr. Baker, “Both the British .and 
French higher officers emphasize in the 
strongest terms the necessity of assigning 
younger and more impressionable men to 
command brigades and divisions.” His five 
chiefs of section were all young: Brigadier 
Generals Dennis B. Nalan and Harold B. 
Fiske were only 46; W. D. Conner only 44; 
Fox Conner and George V. H. Moseley, 43. 
Frank R. McCoy was made a brigadier gen- 
eral at 43. 

The Nazi Army today is replete with young 
officers. Hitler, Goering, and Gcebbels are 
wise enough to know that it takes young 
men to win the war; in fact, they have 
boasted of this. The Russians, in this re- 
gard are not so far behind, and Stailin’s 
success on the far-flung Russian front is due 
to the daring, the perseverence, and courage 
of young commanders. Please take note that 
Timoshenko is about as young a marshal 
as a great nation ever had—his age is 46; his 
colleague, General Zhukov, is 48. 

It must be recalled that our great hero, 
General MacArthur, who is now 61 years of 
age, was a brigadier general at the age of 38. 
In fact, he (incidentally) pointed out, “In 
the last 3,400 years, only 268—less than 1 in 
13—have been free from war.” He quotes 
Plato, the wisest of all men, as having once 
exclaimed, “Only the dead have seen the end 
of war.” 

The thought is inescapable that in con- 
nection with this dreadful scourge of war, 
with this horrible but primary disease of 
mankind, youth cannot be disregarded. If 
we are to strike quickly and take the of- 
fensive, if we are to carry the war to the 
citadels of the enemy—Berlin, Tokyo, Rome— 
we can best do this with some of the com- 
mands in the names of the younger generals 
and officers. 

I do not presume to be a military expert, 
and I hope I shall not be accused of being 
“an armchair scotch-and-soda strategist.” I 
haven't the slightest desire to disparage the 
loyalties, courage, and effectiveness of the 
older commanders, but I do feel that the 
point of view of some of these older com- 
manders may. be somewhat tinged with the 
old Maginot Line of defense. 

Undoubtedly, this is a war that needs the 
daring and imagination of youth to win. 

Hitler, unquestionably, owes considerable 
of his successes to highly risky ventures, as 
in Norway and Crete. Youth takes risks; 
the aged usually avoid them. It is well to 
note that at the beginning of the Civil War, 
the aged Gen. Winfield Scott did nothing 
for days and days, while the sovereignty of 
the Union was slowly ebbing away until Lin- 
coln had to replace him with a younger man. 
Lincoln constantly demanded action—vigor- 
ous, dangerous action—from his generals. 
He wrote to General McClellan indicating 
that he was thoroughly disgusted with his 
waiting campaign. In sheer exasperation 
he finally wrote, “If you do not want to use 
the Army, I should like to borrow it for a 
while.” 

It is well to recall that U. S. Grant, who 
put the final quietus on the southern army, 
was summoned by Lincoln to lead the north- 
ern army and was placed in supreme com- 
mand at the age of 42. He had been a colonel 


daring, enthusiasm, and will to 


at 39 and, just before his fortieth birthday, ' 


had led the Union forces as major general 
at the Battle of Shiloh. He had the iron 
determination of ,a young commander. 
That commended him most highly to Lincoln 
and Secretary of War Stanton. They were 
most favorably impressed by him despite his 
intemperance. On July 4, 1863, when Grant 
was 41, the fortress of Vicksburg capitulated 
to him due mainly to his daring and vigor- 
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ous assaults. At 42 years of age, placed in 
supreme command, he never relaxed his hold 
upon Lee’s army. At Spottsylvania, in com- 
municating with his Chief of Staff in Wash- 
ington, he said, “I propose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” An older 
general might not have held on so long. His 
brave and tenacious efforts finally brought 
crowning success to the Army. His merci- 
less policy of attrition finally wore down Lee’s 
army at Appomattox until a mere remnant 
had been left for final surrender. 

I do not wish to imply that youth shall 
rule completely. The decisions of youth 
should be tempered with the experience and 
wisdom of older minds. Older commanders 
can put the brakes upon rash adventures 
and incautious, imprudent exploits. They 
might well advise young commanders to keep 
in mind what Marshal Foch said during the 
last World War, “The whole art of war does 
not consist of rushing upon the enemy like 
a mad bull.” Youth partly in command, 
however, can make certain well-timed bold 
thrusts that would catch the enemy un- 
awares. Remember further that in a tough 
fight only youth can supply the tough wallop 
needed to win. 

Youth has the greatest stake in this war. 
Theirs will be the fate of tyranny or liberty 
for decades to come. 

While George Bernard Shaw, with his 
facile wit, said “Youth is too precious to 
waste on children,” and Oscar Wilde chided, 
“America’s youth is one of her oldest and 
most hallowed traditions,” yet, today, it is 
being proved daily how our‘ youth has ac< 
cepted the challenge te give what it can so 
that our civilization can endure. 

Our Army, I am proud to state, has a fair 
complemen’ of fine young generals. These 
young commanders will undoubtedly give 
good accounts of themselves. Lt. Gen. Bre- 
hon B. Somervell is only 49. We have five 
major generals still under 50, Clifford R. 
Powell, Richard K. Sutherland, Joseph T. Mce- 
Narney, Omar N. Bradley, and Hubert P. 
Harmon. Furthermore, we have exactly 100 
brigadier generals under 50, and 1 only 36. 

Lieutenant General McNaughtcn, who com-= 
mands Canada’s forces in England, and who 
is a leading physicist and president of the 
Canadian Research Council, says that, at 54, 
he is too old for his job and thinks that 
modern war is for men under 40. 

I do not wish in the slightest degree to 
narrow the great pride we have in our Army 
and Navy; they are second to none; they are 
unbeatable. They are, however, not perfect. 
They may still need the infusion of more 
youthful blocd in command. 

It is interesting to note that Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek was little over 40 years of 
age when he united China, remodeled her 
army and became China’s man of destiny. 

When only 20 years of age, Alexander Ham- 
ilton was called by General Washington to 
become the latter’s aide-de-camp. Paul 
Wilstach, in his Patriots Off Their Pedestals, 
states, “It was not alone, however, because 
Hamilton was spurred by a youthful ambition 
or that he was a prodigy of youthful attain- 
ment that the young West Indian raised him- 
self to the stars. * * * Hamilton was a 
young genius unafraid of hard work, with a 
passion for achievement.” He was only 32 
when he became Secretary of the Treasury. 

There stands significantly on the western 
front of the Capitol Building at Washington 
@ monument which I witness with reverence 
daily, a monument of majestic dignity, that 
of John Marshall, second Chiet Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He was a captain under 
Washington at Valley Forge in his early 
twenties. He became Chief Justice in 1801 at 
the age of 45. 

Gen. George Armstrong Custer was the 
youngest officer to attain high rank and repu- 
tation in the Civil War. He graduated from 
West Point in 1861 at the age of 22, just in 
time to join his regiment at the first Battle 
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of Bull Run. He was made a brigadier gen- 
eral at 24. He commanded the Michigan 
Cavalry at Gettysburg and distinguished him- 
self under Sherican in the heavy cavalry ac- 
tion in the Wilderness and the Shenandoah 
Valley and in the final assaults on Petersburg 
and Richmond. We became major general 
before the close of the war at the age of 26. 

I cull but a few names from the pages of 
histcry that tell the story of youth’s contribu- 
tions to the march of progress: 

Alexander the Great had conquered and 
ruled the then-known world before he was 30. 

Frederick the Great was 28 when he began 
his rule of Prussia. 

The Duke of Wellington was ensign at 18, 
colcnel at 27, lieutenant general at 39, caused 
Napoleon’s first abdication at 45, and finally 
licked Bonaparte at Waterloo when 46. 

William Pitt served as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at 23 and as Prime Minister of 
Great Britain at 24. 

Daniel Webster’s law career began at 21. 

Patrick Henry was 27 when he delivered his 
famous speech against the Stamp Act. 

Sir Isaac Newtoi was 24 when he formu- 
lated the law of gravity. 

Robert Louis Stevenson finished Treasure 
Island at 33. 

Oliver Twist was written when Dickens was 
25. 

Mozart was 30 when he composed the Mar- 
riage of Figaro. 

Andrew Carnegie discovered the Bessemer 
process at 33. 

John Hancock put his famous signature 
to the Constitution at 39. 

James Madison was 36 at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention. 

Abraham Lincoln was 24 when he first cam- 
paigned for office. 

Eli Whitney was 29 when he ir vented the 
cotton gin. 

McCormick was 23 when he invented the 
reaper. 

Stephen Decatur was only 25 when Nelson 
called his exploits at Tripoli “the most bold 
and daring act of the age.” 

John Paul Jones was made a captain at 34. 

Lord Nelson was 40 when he defeated Na- 
poleon in the Victory of the Nile, and 47 at 
the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Stonewall Jackson was a major general in 
the Confederate Army at the age of 37. 

Simon Bolivar at the age of 42 had liber- 
ated Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, and other South 
American lands. 

Andrew Jackson was attorney general of 
Tennessee at 21, Congressman at 29, United 
States Senator at 30, a major general at 46, 
and was 47 at the Battle of New Orleans. 

Hannibal was 26 when acclaimed com- 
mander in chief of all the forces of Carthage. 
He began at 28 his relentless campaign 
against Rome. 

Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans, led the vic- 
torious French armies before she was 20. 

Columbus discovered America at the age 
of 44. 

The ancients believed in youth and en- 
Gowed youth with authority and command. 

Apollo is the embodiment of youth. He 
was the god of archery, prophecy, and music. 
Python, the enormous serpent, lurked in the 
caves of Mount Parnassus. He was the terror 
of the people. The youth Apollo slew him 
with his arrows. Forever after, to commem- 
oration of this triumph, there was instituted 
the Pythian games in which youth competed 
in feats of strength. It is the Apollo-like 
youth of today that will finally slay the python 
and the Nazi monsters. 

David was about 18 years old when an- 
nointed by Samuel to be king of Israel. 
Soon after, he risked encounter with the 
blaspheming Philistine chief, Goliath. The 
first stone cast with his skilled hand from the 
Sling struck the heavily armed giant on the 


forehead. David thrust himself on Goliath, 
drew his sword and cut off the giant’s head. 
Thus, the Eible must accredit much of the 
victory to the youth of the future king and 
to his skill with the sling. 

Solomon was young—scarcely 20—when he 
ascended the throne. After his accession, 
whilst visiting at the altar at Gideon, we 
are told, he had a vision in which God asked 
him to express the innermost wish of his 
heart with the promise that it would be ful- 
filled. He did not chocse long life, nor 
riches, nor honor, nor death of his enemies, 
but the young man of 20 chose wisdom in 
order that he might rule his people with 
justice. 

Danton, during the French revolution, said 
only three things can win the revolution, 
“Audacity, audacity, audacity.” This wis- 
dom can be applied to the present conflict 
with this addition—only youth can furnish 
that triple audacity. 

I do not wish to dogmatize or to lay down 
any definite rule, that youth is essential to 
successful leadership in battle. Many able 
commanders in the past were advanced in 
years, for example, Robert E. Lee for the 
Confederacy, Foch for France, the elder von 
Moltke for Germany. 

Genghis Khan, probably the most able 
military chief that ever lived, commanded 
victorious armies in his old age. 

David Glasgow Farragut saw active service 
in the War of 1812. In 1861, at the beginning 
of the Civil War, he was <clready an elderly 
captain, with a long record of honorable serv- 
ice. He became a great naval hero with the 
capture of New Crleans and was commis- 
sioned rear admiral. He won the grert vic- 
tory at Mobile Bay in 1864 at the age «ft 63. 
With the vigor and adaptability of a .ounger 
Officer, Farragut met new and complicated 
conditions of naval warfare. It was he who 
as an old officer said, “Damn the torpedoes. 
Full steam ahead.” He was the first to re- 
ceive the rank of full admiral. 

There is a very interesting book written by 
Lt. Col. William F. Kernan, Defense Will Not 
Win the War. He points out that an offen- 
sive only can win the war. Our Army and 
Navy cannot elect to wait, in order to dis- 
perse the enemy forces. Ours must be the 
selection of time and place, ours the choice 
of means, ours must be the weapons to be 
used in carrying into the heart of the enemy 
the war, ours must be the initiative in this 
total war. 

We cannot win a war if led by the Gorts, 
the Gamelins, the Petains, the Shorts, and 
the Kimmels. Only an American offensive 
will bring victory and that offensive must be 
in part led by commands in which youth 
will play an important part. 

We must take heed of the lesson of France. 
It was the old men of Vichy that failed to 
realize the dreadful onthrust of the Panzer 
divisions. France fell in the short space of 1 
month because its old generals relied tco 
much on the British blockade and the Magi- 
not Line. 

Word comes of the loss of two additional 
British ships, the Cornwall and the Dorset- 
shire. Assuredly the previous destruction of 
the Prince of Wales and the Repulse by Jap 
planes should have clearly made manifest the 
vulnerability of ocean fleets to air fleets. I 
have more than a sneaking suspicion that 
younger minds, if in control of the British 
Admiralty, would refuse to worship the old 
shibboleths. This might have prevented this 
latest sea victory of the Japs in the Bay of 
Bengal. Younger minds might not aave 
risked, without protective airplane umbrella, 
the Cornwall and the Dorsetshire, to go forth 
into Jap seas infested with Jap bombers. 

The weapons of warfare are continually 
changing, not unlike the style of Women’s 
dresses. Older men dread changes; young 
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men do not fear them. Young men refuse to 
hug the old concepts. Randolph Bourne said, 
“Adults are little more than grown-up chil- 
dren.” This is what makes their arrogance 
so insulting—the assumption that they have 
acquired any impartiality or objectivity of 
outlook, and have any better standards for 
judging life. 

Their ideas are wrong and grow progres- 
sively more wrong as they become older. 
Youth, therefore, has no right to be humble. 
The ideals it forms will be the highest it will 
ever have, the insight the clearest, the ideas 
the most stimulating. The best that it can 
hope to do is to conserve these resources and 
keep the flame of imagina*t’-n and daring 
bright.” 

There is no doubt that Singapore, Java, New 
Guinea, Norway, Crete, Greece have all taught 
us that air superiority is essential to victory. 
Old men do not fly planes; young men do. 
Remember, therefore, it is well not to let too 
many old men blueprint the strategy of air 
fighting. 

Montaigne, in one of his essays, Servius 
Tullius (sixth king of Rome), relates how the 
King “dispensed with the knights who were 
7 and 40 years of age from voluntary serv- 
ices of war. Augustus brought them to 
forty and five. * * * The same Augustus 
had been universal and supreme judge of the 
world when he was but 19 yearsold * * *.” 
Montaigne comments further: “As for my 
part, I think our minds are as full grown and 
perfectly join(t)ed at 20 years as they should 
be, and promise as much as they can. A 
mind which at that age hath not given some 
evident token or earnest of her sufficiency 
shall hardly give it afterward * * *.” 

To win this war we need the combined ef- 
forte -4 all of the people of this Nation. No 
one class or one group of people wiii prove 
edequate. Mach and every one of us must 
carry his shaw of the burden. We need the 
wiedom and experience of the more advanced 
in years and the strength, initiative, and 
physical courage of our youth. 


Defense Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, as you 
ladies and gentlemen know, when this 
defense program commenced the War 
Department decided that no defense in- 
dustry would be located within 200 miles 
of the coast except as an addition to or 
directly because of an existing one. This, 
of course, did not apply to shipyards, avia- 
tion fields, and so forth. No such indus- 
try was establishec in my district during 
the last war and all of it is in this pro- 
hibited area except small parts of 
north Tuscaloosa and Shelby Counties. 
Many people, including certain public of- 
ficials, would-be officials, and others in 
positions of leadership, have apparently 
been unable to understand that these 
projects are located entirely with refer- 
ence to the defense of this country and 
not politics, po:k barrel, or personalities. 
While those who have attempted to mis- 
lead the people are not so constituted, I 
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am convinced that a majority of our citi- 
zens would prefer that every defense in- 
dustry be located at the best point to 
manufacture material for their sons at 
the front in the quickest and most eco- 
nomicai way, rather than in order to 
build up a community, create employ- 
ment and business, and make certain 
people richer. 

I have always taken the position that 
while naturally anxious for the lo- 
cation of one of these industries in my 
district, I did not so wish unless it was 
for the best interest of the defense of my 
Country. This will ever be my position 
and those who place the defense of cur 
Ccuntry elsewhere than first; those who 
prefer greediness to patriotism; those 
willing to play politics with the lives of 
our boys, will doubtless not vote for me in 
the approaching election. It is common 
knowledge that I have, regardless of this 
attitude, labored diligently to convince 
the War Department that, despite the 
handicap under which my district la- 
bored, there were good siteS near this 
order line for such projects. 

How sincere certain people who have 
pretended to interest themselves in se- 
curing defense projects for Tuscaloosa 
have been and how much they have been 
primarily interested in attempting to 
discredit me I do not know. Let the rec- 
ord answer. 

Sometime about Armistice Day 1940 a 
conference occurred at the McLester 
Hotel between the then President of the 
Chainver of Commerce Cochrane, who 
was 2'!so a member of the new industries 
committee of that institution, and the 
othes two members of this committee, 
Hayse Tucker and Gordon Paimer, to- 
gether with Dr. H. G. Dowling, and sev- 
eral others. Defense industries were dis- 
cussed fully. During the conversation 
Senator Tucker indulged in substantially 
the following statement: 

Frankly, Pete, you are on the spot, and it 
will be greatly to your advantage to secure a 
defense project for Tuscaloosa. 


I replied that I fully realized that fact, 
and that I further realized that I was on 
the spot for political purposes, and not 
for the interest of Tuscaloosa or our 
Country. He ridiculed this idea, but I 
did not retract it. He also said: 

Gentlemen, much work has been done to- 
ward securing another airport, and it occurs 
to me that it would be a good start to get 
this data together and send it to Pete as 
his starting point in Washington. 


I replied that this was the way to ac- 
complish something, rather than merely 
shooting in the air at defense projects. 
Everyone thoroughly agreed. While we 
were on our feet, as the meeting conclud- 
ed, this agreement was repeated. I quote 
a letter to the Senator bearing date more 
than 4 months later: 

Marcu 19, 1941. 
Hon. Hayse TUcKER, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Dear HayseE: When I received confidential 
information last July that difficulty, similar 
to that being experienced in Montgomery 
which was in the press, was also being ex- 
perienced in securing a site in Selma for the 
overflow to that area from Maxwell Field 


which had recently occurred, I advised nu- 
merous people in Tuscaloosa to contact Col. 
Walter R. Weaver at Maxwell Field, my hope 
being that this overflow might occur to Tus- 
caloosa instead of to another site near Max- 
well Field or to Selma. I feel sure Colonel 
Weaver was contacted at that time. 

In November, in reply to an inquiry from 
him, I advised Mayor Davis that Colonel 
Weaver had been promoted to general and 
placed in command of the Southeastern Air 
District, and again called his attention to the 
fact that all matters relative to training 
schools, etc., were still under his jurisdiction. 

While I do not believe this was referred to 
during my conference with you gentlemen of 
the chamber of commerce at the McLester 
in November, I do distinctly recall, as I am 
sure you will, your expression of opinion to 
the group that an airport was one concrete 
thing that we might go after and your sug- 
gestion that all data on this subject be gotten 
together and sent to me that I might prose- 
cute the matter here. You will doubtless also 
recall that the meeting concluded with a 
repetition by you of this suggestion and that 
I thoroughly agreed with it in both instances. 

Aithough much correspondence has cc- 
curred between you three members of the 
committee—that is, you, Gordon Palmer, and 
Mr. Bob Cochrane, and me—and some be- 
tween every other person who attended this 
meeting, on the subject of national defense 
projects, not only has this data never been 
received, but none of you has ever mentioned 
the matter, and the next thing I heard rela- 
tive to aviation from any of you was when I 
received a telegram from Mr. Cochrane, a 
president of the chamber of commerce, on 
fexruery 6, informing me of his understand- 
ing; thet wnree additional aviation schools 
woula be located in the South and soliciting 
my cooperation toward having one of them 
located in Tuscaloosa. In replying I advised 
him that these sites had all been selected and 
again referred him to General Weaver relative 
to such matters. 

In the meantime these things had occurred, 
with which you are perhaps familiar. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority had asked Con- 
gress for an appropriation sufficient to build 
approximately 200 airports in Alabama. 
Based on the hope that this appropriation 
would be granted in full, approximately 250 
sites, including one at Tuscaloosa, had been 
inspected. The appropriation was consider- 
ably cut, and as a result only 4 airports were 
authorized in Alabama, the announcements 
of them having occurred, I believe, un De- 
cember 13. 

I was away at the time and very greatly 
surprised upon my return to learn that Tusca- 
loosa did not make application for one of 
those airports. When inquiry was made of 
Asa Rountree on this subject during my ab- 
sence, he replied: “Why, Tuscaloosa did not 
even apply.” I have naturally frequently 
wondered why your plan, which was imme- 
diately approved by me, and, as I understood 
it, thoroughly approved by all concerned, was 
never acted on, and why Tuscaicosa passed 
up what seemed to be this good onportunity 
for an airport. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copies 
of this to all of those who were present at 
this conference, because it is really meant for 
them as well as you, and is addressed to you 
only because it was your suggestion. 

With kind personal regards to you and 
yours, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
PETE JARMAN. 


Mr. Speaker, in August when I voted | 


to sustain the President’s veto of the 
emergency defense highway bill, wherein 
the 127 of us, without any harm to the 
purpose of the bill, saved $125,000,000— 
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enough to pay our salaries for 98 years— 
certain of the gentlemen who attended 
this conference and others decided that 
this exhibition of the courage of my con- 
victions to choose the defense of this 
country rather than “pork,” and vote: 
to sustain the veto of the Comamnder in 
Chief of our Army and Navy, could be 
distorted into a campaign issue by which 
Senator Tucker could defeat me. They 
indulged in the ridiculous charge, which 
is now being repeated, that this vote in- 
fluenced construction on the Foster’s 
Ferry Bridge which had been discontin- 
ued because of inability to procure steel 
and which will soon be resumed. 

While in Tuscaloosa in October I 
heard of much fun being “poked at 
me” because Army officers, who were 
there to inspect sites for a bomber base, 
were in the hotel, where I was, with- 
out my knowledge. Of course, it is not 
the duty of a Congressman to look up 
every Army officer who visits his dis- 
trict. This is especially true when the 
president of the chamber of commerce, 
the new industries committee of that in- 
stitution, and the city officials are aware 
of the presence of both in the city. It 
was quite apparent when I saw President 
of the Chamber of Commerce Winslett 
in the hotel in company with them that 
he did not wish us to learn of each other’s 
identity. 

After I had worked on these matters 
for many months, a Senator apparently 
learned of the possibility and wired 
Someone, causing these partier to hope 
that Tuscaloosa might secure this proj- 
ect and believe they could fool the people 
into thinking that I had nothing to do 
with it, thereby contributing to my defeat 
by Senator Tucker. In this connection 
I quote my letter to President Winslett, 
which is self-explanatory: 

JANuaARY 8, 1942. 
Hon. Wu WINSLETT, 
President, Tuscaloosa Chamber 
of Commerce, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Dear Wu: I regret exceedingly the imposs!- 
bility of further replying to your letter sooner. 
As you doubtless know, I in the meantime 
moved my office to Tuscaloosa, although the 
treacherous attack of the Japs prevented my 
ever getting there personally, and your letter 
remained there a week and in the mail on the 
way back some days. Furthermore, the war 
situation has all Congressmen absolutely 
swamped. 

* * od - 


Any intimation in which I may have in- 
dulged that you would cons:der for one mo- 
ment sacrificing the best interest of Tusca- 
loosa for political purposes, which 1 was 
frankly very loath to believe, resulted en- 
tirely from three facts: First, the experience 
I have had with others in positions of leader- 
ship in your organization; second, your, to 
me, absolutely unaccountable conduct rela- 
tive to the bomber site, particularly on the 
occasion when you saw me in the McLester 
Hotel with the inspectors; and, third, the 
opinion expressed to me by so many people in 
Tuscaloosa. If I misconstrued your conduct 
in the hotel, as I evidently did, I gladly apol- 
ogize for my error, although I still cannot 
reconcile it with the contents of your letter. 

Indeed, I do thorough'y and absolutely 
agree with your thought that the Tuscaloosa 
Chamber and I should be willing to cooperate 
in anything that is for the good of Tuscaloosa 
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and Tuscaloosa County. I find myself in 
equal agreement with the attention you call 
to the reciprocity included in the meaning of 
the word “cooperate” iby your statement: “It 
is just as important for you to cooperate with 
the chamber of commerce as it is for the 
chamber of commerce to cooperate with you.” 
My thorough agreement with this meaning of 
the word prompts the thought that you cer- 
tainly would not have indulged in this e€x- 
pression had you been entirely familiar with 
what has heretofore happened between me 
and those in positions of leadership in your 
organization. Understand, I do not now, nor 
have I ever, referred to your board of direc- 
tors <= the rank and file of your members. I 
thoroughly agree with the high opinion you 
entertain of them, and am glad to have your 
assurance of readiness, for yourself personally 
and for them, to cooperate with me for the 
betterment of Tuscaloosa, which I must 
frankly say, however, is the first such intima- 
tion from you * * * which has come to 
me. 
* - = * e 


I also find myself in agreement with your 
thought that generally speaking it is just as 
reascnahle for me to visit you as president of 
the chamber of commerce as it is for you to 
visit me as the Congressman who has done a 
great deal for Tuscaloosa and who has in- 
dulged in long hours of effort, some of which 
have borne fruit and many of which have not 
as yet done so, for her during the past 18 
months. I thoroughly disagree, however, with 
any opinion you may entertain that I should 
have visited you for this purpose after the 
occurrence at the McLester, just as I disagree 
that anyone has a moral right, either as a 
member of the chamber of commerce or 
otherwise, to extend one hand to me with a 
request for assistance while the other strikes, 
either below the belt or otherwise, during this 
clasp of friendship and mutual service. 

I feel confident that you will agree with 
my opinion that no one has the right to 
repeated!y request service, repeatedly express 
appreciation and approval of my conscien- 
tious efforts to render public service, and 
then condemn me because Tuscalccsa can- 
not meet the requirements to permit the 
success of these efforts through no fault 
whatever of mine. In other words, I claim 
the right to be shot straight with even 
though I am a public servant. 

Your statement that you have not had a 
single personal visit from me and that my 
above-referred-to letter was the first personal 
letter you had received since becoming 
president of the chamber of commerce 
prompts me to plead absolutely guilty to those 
charges. I must furthermore, as much as I 
regret the necessity of doing so and although 
I do not regard myself, as busy as I have 
been with the multiple problems of Govern- 
ment, entirely responsible, plead guilty to not 
knowing that you were president of the 
chamber of commerce * * *. While my 
ignorance of your Official capacity had pre- 
vented my writing you in it, you would prob- 
ably be surprised at the size of the files con- 
taining my correspondence with Messrs. 
Cochrane, Tucker, and Palmer. 

- * * * * 


I note with interest that you will not hesi- 
tate to get in touch with me when you believe 
I can assist you gentlemen and wish to assure 
you that I shall receive your communication 
with pleasure and with a keen desire to coop- 
erate with you in any possible way. 

Inceed we do nct wish to sacrifice Tusca- 
locsa because of political differences, and I 
have never been able for the life of me to 
understand the willingness, yes, even the ap- 
parent desire, of some people to do so. As 
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university some years ago before you entered, 
and naturally take considerable pride in the 
largest city in my congressional district. 
Furthermore, despite the fact that my prede- 
cessor was not disturbed by opposition for 20 
years, while I have had an opponent from 
there each time, not even having been ac- 
corded the demccratic ative of # sec- 
ond term without opposition, I have entirely 
tco many friends in Tuscalocsa to consider 
sacrificing it for 1 moment, regardless of the 
attitude of anyone else. 

* * * Certainly no Member of Congress 
ever tried more diligently to cooperate with 
a civic organization for the improvement of 
. city or town than I have in this case. 

* ° I remain at your service, either in 
your personal capacity, or as president of the 
Tuscaloosa Chamber of Commerce. 


a * * ” + 
With kind personal regards to you and 
yours, I am, 


Yours sincerely, 
Pere JARMAN, 


Mr. Speaker, I also quote another 
self-explanatory letter on this subject, 
withholding the identity of the author: 


FEBRUARY 27, 1942. 
Pere JARMAN, M. C., 
From Sizth District, Alabama, 
, Washington, D.C. 
, Dear Pete: 


» * * * * 


At about that time inquiry of one of the 
political lords as to the progress of the air- 
port situation here resulted in the following 
reply: “You know damned well that we are 
not going to get an airport or any other Fed- 
eral project here until they get rid of PETE 
JARMAN.” I followed through, asking if the 
matter were based upon a hang-over or from 
the old feud. The reply was, “Hell no, it is 
all on a ‘count of a fight several years ago be- 
tween — and JARMAN.” 

Probably 10 days later, I asked the same 
individual how the matter was progressing 
and he replied that “It’s all settled; the air- 
port is coming to Tuscaloosa but there will 
be no public announcement ox it until May 3.” 
Thereupon I asked why May 3. The reply 
was, “Don’t you know; that’s the next day 
after the primary?” 

Now, Pete, I am not in a position to check 
upon the accuracy of these statements. I do 
know one thing however; if it be true that 
a Senator from Alabama or from any other 
place is holding up an airport, or any other 
defense project to get even with a Congress- 
man and it can be proven, then that Senator 
should by all that is right and holy be sent 
to Leavenworth for the rest of his natural 
days. I mean this. I would be in favor of 
recalling that man and also having him tried 
before the proper courts and sentenced for 
wilfully interfering with the defense prepara- 
tion of our Nation. 

We have lews specifically designed to handle 
fellows like this and if it can be proven that 
such is going on, it is the moral duty of those 
in power to put these feliows where they can- 
not sabotage the defense of our households 
further. 

I will cooperate with you in the matter of 
getting to the bottom of this if you so desire. 
I cannot stand publicity in connection with 
it, however. It would appear to me that this 
might be a damned good case for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Please advise as to 
your reaction. 

Respectfully. 


I quote from my reply: 


I would certainly accept your kind offer 
of cooperation toward getting to the bot- 


you doubtless know, I was in school at the | tom of this, and would agree with you that 
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it is a good case for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation if I entertained any idea what- 
ever that this Senator, or any Senator, was 
the least bit guilty of such conduct. While 
I suppose it is possible that he is, I do not 
consider it the least bit probable; on the 
other hand, I consider this merely the usual 
big-shot, false talk of the political lord to 
whom you refer who has doubtless been try- 
ing to make a racket of the defense program 
himself. His main purpose, however, is to 
discredit me. I do not know his identity but 
have an idea. 


It never has been ‘iat for one to 
have his cake and eat it too. In view of 
the loud moaning in which the eabove-re- 
ferred-to racketeer has indulged, and the 
great disappointment which has been 
planted in the minds of patriotic citizens 
because Tuscaloosa has secured no large 
defense project, it ‘s interesting, indeed, 
to read the following letter from Presi- 
dent Palmer, of the First National Bank. 
He wishes to secure an addition to the 
hospital from the Lanham bill, which has 
for its purpose the remedying of crowded 
conditions resulting from influxes of de- 
fense workers. 


Tuscatoosa, ALA., February 3, 1942. 
Hon, Pete JARMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear PETE: 


* * + a * 


It seems to me that Tuscaloosa should be 
regarded as a defense area. Certainly, if it 
had not been for the nationai war effort, the 
coke ovens at Holt, operated by the DeBar- 
deleben people, and. the blast furnace at 
the same place, operated by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., would never have 
been brought into production again. Both 
of these operations employ mary workers and 
I am inclined to believe that a large portion 
of their efforts should be classed in the realm 
of national defense, although I would prefer 
to use the term “national offense.” 

Furthermore, the Central Foundry Co. is 
now largely occupied with production for the 
war effort. Then tco, the Alabama Institute 
of Aeronautics is busily engaged in training 
some 240 British flyers. Likewise, the Univer- 
sity of Alabama; Shaler Houser tells me, will 
have about 1,009 men here taking courses de- 
signed to place them in jobs identified with 
war production. A substantial portion of the 
paper-mill production, according to Willis 
Penfield, is also for defense consumption. In 
view of all this I do not see why Tuscaloosa 
could not well be regarded as a defense area. 

+ ” = ~ + 

We shall all be very grateful if you will 
watch the hospital situation and let us know 
whenever you think there might be some pos- 
sibility of our getting sympathetic considera- 
tion by the F. W. A. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
GorDON. 


Mr. Speaker, despite the insistence of 
so many that Tuscaloosa has received no 
defense project, and the apparent will- 
ingness of some to prefer one to the 
welfare of American heroes at the front, 
Gordon Palmer refers to numerous ad- 
vantages which have occurred, which he 
urges aS an argument to secure funds 
appropriated to relieve congestion. 
While he did not mention my interest in 
securing the R. F. C. loan which enabled 
the DeBardeleben people to open the Holt 

| coke ovens, he was aware of it. 
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I Call Upon the Congress, the People, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and the Department of Justice To Take 
Notice of This Unconscionable, Unpa- 
triotic, and Un-American Act of the 
Power Trust 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
oF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
enough that the president of the Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri must be sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for corrupting 
the politics of Missouri? Must we con- 
tinue to endure the same in all the 
States? 

Read the following editorial. It is a 
creature of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co., virtually forced upon the people of 
Arkansas with the people’s money. Read 
it and ask yourself, “Are we slaves under 
a master bigger than government?” 


WHAT NEXT? 


First, it was pensions for Congressmen. 
Then it was fan dancers for civilian defense. 
What will it be next? 

The people back home are wondering how 
they can be expected to get in line and stay 
in line behind the war effort with such lead- 
ership as this. 

The people are paying their tax money, 
using their life savings that they had accu- 
mulated for a rainy day to buy defense 
bonds and stamps. And then they see their 
Congress toss these dollars out of the window 
on things that can have no more use in this 
war than Hitler’s speeches to the Reichstag. 

One oi: the examples that has people won- 
dering is the great gusto of a few personally 
ambitious Congressmen to throw nearly 
$90,000,000 down the river on a couple of 
dams on the White River that can be of no 
earthly use in this war. 

The House of Representatives—or a ma- 
jority of it, rather—has already shown this 
to be the case in rejecting the tremendous 
sums these selfish politicians have asked to 
be wasted on these projects. These Congres- 
men are to be complimented. 

It is to the interest of every sound-think- 
ing businessman and woman, to every mother 
and father with a son or brother or nephew 
in the armed forces, to send a blistering letter 
to his or her Congressman demanding that 
these and similar wastes be stopped, and 
stopped now. 


Mr. Speaker. I ask you, America, is this 
unity? Is it the road to victory? No; it is 
nearer treason. It is in absolute viola- 
tion of at least the spirit of Federal law. 

The dams—Bull Shoals and Table 
Rock—have been authorized by Congress 
and President Roosevelt, the War De- 
partment, the War Production Board, 
and the Federal Power Commission all 
requested them, stating they are neces- 
sary to the war program. The bottle- 
neck is power. 

This suggested editorial was delivered 
a few days ago to country newspapers in 
Arkansas by the S. M. Brooks Advertising 
Agency, of Little Rock. This is the same 
advertising agency that places the Ar- 


kansas Power & Light Co. advertising 
with the same newspapers. Some of the 
papers ran it in varied form. Most of 
them did not. 

I am not opposed to the advertising, 
but I am opposed to the corrupt Power 
Trust trying to destroy the free press of 
America—and America with it. These 
are the same country papers that have 
‘helped to make America great. I am op- 
posed to this and overt acts of sabotage 
against the war program—all to prevent 
a little good old American competition. 

Ten thousand boys, perhaps, will die 
each time the Power Trust has its way. 

I am today asking the Department of 
Justice to start moving from Missouri to 
Arkansas and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to start pumping this 
water out of the Arkansas Power & Light 
Co. 





Punish i e Disloyal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 16 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Punish the Disloyal,”’ printed 
in the Goldfield News, of Goidfield, Nev., 
in the issue of April 10, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUNISH THE DISLOYAL 

Much has been said and written these last 
few days concerning the grave danger to 
civilian and military morale in the disclosing 
and publicizing of corruption in high places. 
A hush, hush campaign is underway to si- 
lence this type of criticism. We do not agree 
with this policy. Revelations of profiteering, 
mismanagement, and waste, are a tremen- 
dous blow to national morale only if nothing 
is done to correct them. The danger does 
not lie in the uncovering of these facts but 


| in complacent acceptance of them as a natural 





result of tremendous Government spending. 
National unity can only be saved if the peo- 
ple shout as with one voice, “This waste, 
greed, inefficiency, graft, and yes, treachery, 
must stop. Action must be taken against 
such enemies of the public weal.” Then, and 
then only, will confidence in this Government 
be retained. . 

The danger in failing to de this cannot be 
overemphasized. No enemy, no matter how 
formidable, is as destructive as disunity on 
the home front. A soldier is trained to face 
the sword-thrusts of his enemies. He has 
no defense against a stab in the back deliv- 
ered by his own countrymen for whom he is 
sacrificing his life, 

In remembering Pearl Harbor we must never 
forget the fate of France. The words of Adolf 
Hitler, “America will be an inside job,” must 
not be allowed to become a fact. National 
unity, an all-out war effort involving every 
man, woman, and child, must be achieved if 
victory is to be won. A glossing over of facts, 
a hush, hush campaign, will not accomplish 
this. Action is what is needed—the swift, 
sure punishment of profiteers, racketeers, 
slackers, and chiselers. 
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Defense of the West Coast 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or , 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address made by me April 
6, 1942, 8:45 p. m. Pacific time, over a 
west coast hook-up, originating in radio 
station KFI, Los Angeles. Mr. Ken Car- 
penter announced the program. 

I have asked these few minutes to talk 
to you about some very important things in 
which you are interested, as residents of the 
west coast. I would like to have the atten- 
tion particularly of those who live in and 
around my own district in California, al- 
though what I shall say is inclusive of all 
in the three Pacific Coast States. 

A number of the United States Senators 
and Representatives you have sent to repre- 
sent you in the Nation’s Capital as a dele- 
gation have been holding meetings regularly 
for the purpose of— 

First. Obtaining the actual facts which 
bear directly upon our problems on the 
coast, from those in command of our Army 
and Navy and other Government depart- 
ments 

Second. Agreeing to the position we, as 
your Senators and Representatives, should 
take on these several important matters, and 

Third. Calling these Army, Navy, and de- 
partment heads into conference with us from 
time to time to present our views as agreed 
upen, making such recommendations as ap- 
pear advisable, and urging that the recom- 
mendations be. carried out. 

These things your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have been doing constantly, while 
we carry on the other important duties of 
our offices. 

For the purpose of dividing up the pre- 
liminary work and miore expeditiously han- 
dling these problems, the delegation has ap- 
pointed certain subcommittees—one on the 
alien situation and another on the protec- 
tion of our great resources of timber and 
our national forests. 

A third subcommittee is directly concerned 
with the many aspects and problems of de- 
fense. The members of that subcommittee 
are Hon. JOHN CosTELLo, of California, a Mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs; Hon. JoHN Z. ANDERSON Of California, 
and Hon. James Mott, of Oregon, both mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs; Hon. Martin F. Swirn of Washington, 
&@ member of the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors; and the fifth member is my- 
self as chairman. 

It is concerning the work of this subcom- 
mittee on defense that I want to talk to ycu 
particularly, for as chairman of that group, 
I am familiar with all of the details with 
which it has been concerned. For obvious 
reasons, I cannot give you information con- 
cerning the numbers and disposition of our 
armed forces. I might disclose some facts 
that the Japs have not yet learned or trans- 
mitted back to Japan. You and we feel that 
more trocps should be stationed on the coast, 
and I can say to you that the number is con- 
tinually increasing. More airplanes should 
be stationed here, and these rumbers are in- 
creasing, tco. We do not have an unlimited 
number of trained troops nor an unlimited 
number of war planes as yet. You under- 
stand, of course, that our troops and war 
planes n.ust be placed where the need is 
greatest, 
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The Army and Navy heads propose to keep 
our enemies as far away as possible, for to 
lose ground means only that it must be re- 
gained. Therefore, as we continue to build 
our forces at the greatest possible speed on 
land, on the sea, and in the air for the great 
struggles to come—we must plan for, and so 
dispcese our forces as to prevent further ad- 
vances by our enemies meantime insofar as 
possible. This is a gigantic task on a world- 
wide scale. 

As the purpose is to keep our enemies as 
far away from our shores as possible, in order 
that we may be as safe as possible at home, 
and in order that the ground to be regained 
may be as small as possible—the Army and 
Navy disposes our naval, land, and air forces 
so that they may be in constant contact with 
the enemy—where the enemy is. This means 
sending troops and warships ard fighting 
planes far out from our shores to make that 
contact. They are being sent to make con- 
tact with the enemy—to defeat him in sepa- 
rate engagements where they may, and to 
ho'd as hard as they can where they may be 
outnumbered. 

Therefore, we are given to understand that 
with many of our limited forces now beirg 
sent to make contact with the enemy where 
he is—it means that the forces at hcme are 
less than we could selfishly wish for—and 
this committee cf which I am chairman, while 
informed on this subject, does not feel that 
it can or should make or attempt to make 
these decisions. That is not our function— 
we are your representatives in Congress. We 
express your views as nearly as we can de- 
termine them, but we do not command the 
armed forces. The President whom you 
elected is the Commander in Chief. 

My committee on defense has been aware 
for several weeks of certain. predictions being 
made concerning the second phase of the 
Japanese attack on the United States. It 
has been said that this second phase of their 
attack would commence about April 15, and 
that it would probably include an attack 
in force upon Hawaii or Alaska and be ac- 
companied by at least acts of sabotage on the 
Pacific coast. It is surprising to all of us— 
you ard everyone else—that large-scale sabo- 
tage has not been attempted already and 
long since. April might be a good time for 
them to start it, but the time is long past 
when it could come as a surprise. 

Meantime, the Pacific coast delegation here 
in Washington, ard its subcommittee on the 
alien situation, headed by Congressman LE- 
LAND M. Focp, has been working hard urging 
the administrative officers to faster action 
and aiding in every possible way, to move 
our own Japanese aliens and citizens out of 
strategic areas. We, of my committee, are 
at the same time trying to obtain early con- 
sideration of the Costello and Anderson bills 
to provide an efficient and adequate home 
guard 

But to return to this information con- 
cerning attuck, my committee has delved into 
that matter as deeply and as carefully as we 
could. We have cailed into conference mem- 
bers of the General Staff of the Army, and 
from the staff of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the military and naval intelligence 
units. We have told them what we have 
learned—much of which they already had 
heerd—and they in turn have told us some 
things 

While no one here can know certainly what 
the Japanese war plans may be our own armed 
forces have some plans too. Our Army and 
Navy are not sitting around waiting for the 
Japs to attack They are laying plans to 
attack the Japs and in the meantime taking 
every possible precaution to prevent the suc- 
cess of a Japancce tts ack. They cannot pre- 
vent the Japan » from launching an attack 
upon us, but they can and are preparing 

i h an attack being successful. Our 
rmcd fc nd you and I—wish that we 
ha da ’ d more troops and more 





war planes than we have today, and they and 
you and I are doing our level best to in- 
crease those numbers as rapidly as possible. 
Their numbers are increasing rapidly, but we 
need to increase them faster still. 

For yor information, your Congress, in- 
cluding myself, has voted for every dollar 
ee ee re ee ee aes 


dent, for ships and planes and oe and 
men, to my certain knowledge, since I be- 
came a Member of the Congress in a 


: 


But to go back to this information 
effect that the middls of April will ae the 
beginning of the second phase of the Japa- 
nese attack: the persou who has transmitted 
that information points to the fact that he 
addressed certain letters to the President, the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of War, 
last October and November, conveying infor- 
mation warning of the impending attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The accuracy of the present 
information can, in some measure, be judged 
from the previous information given, and 
we think you ought to know something of the 


quality «f the information that those letters 
containe<’. in order that you too may judge. 

The fre: letter reported a meeting of Jap- 
anese Arimy end Navy officcrs, held in Japan 


last summer, where preparations for total war 
with the United States were discussed. ‘The 
information seys, “Many expressed the most 
suitable times (mote plural) to wage war 
with America are December 1941 or February 
1942.” 

The second letter advised that the sudden 
visit of Kurusu wes an attempt to gain time 
for strategic purposes and pointed to the sig- 
nificance of this expediency. 

Having heard this yourself, you will realize 
that it proved‘ to be fairly good informa- 
tion—but you know also that the date of 
attack as given was rather indefinite—some- 
time in December 1941 or in February 1942. 
This is a rather wide spread of time, but it 
can hardly be said to contain definite warn- 
ing of an attack on December 7. I think 
that you and everyone else in this country 
realized that we had been on the verge of 
war with Japan for a long time. In fact, 
many people made rather fiip remarks con- 
cerning this war—and had been making 
them for months and years. The surprise 
was that we were surprised at all and that 
we were caught napping on the morning of 
December 7. Much blood and treasure and 
tears will be epilled before our country lives 
that down. 

Just ear in mind that there are others 
who also have been presenting information to 
our Government. Many such letters come in. 
Each must be compared with others and an 
attemp: made to verify the accuracy of the 
information. Some are valuable and some 
are deliberately misleading. International 
espionage and counterespionage is a treach- 
erous game, played for high stakes. Contin- 
ued accuracy of such reports is about the 
only gage upon which confidence in them 
can be measured. 

I think you should know, too, that the 
person wh presents this information con- 
cerning Japanése preparations being made 
for a possible attack in force upon us about 
the middle of April, took to the State De- 
partment last fall a Japanese book—which 
evidently was written for distribution among 
the Japanese naval and army reserve officers 
and fifth columnists living in the United 
States and elsewhere abroad. My committee 
was privileged to read the translation of that 
book a few weeks ago. This book is men- 
tioned also in the Japanese paper prepared 
by the Dies committee. 

Unquestionably, it is at least a good piece 
of Japanese propaganda for distribution 
amorg Japanese reserve Officers and sympa- 
thizers and fifth cclumnists abrcad—and it 
Goes contain an expression of the Japanese- 
jingo viewpoint concerning the United States 
that in part is a keen anal lysis of our ccoun- 
try and people. But as a military handbook 
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tt appears to some of our authorities, who 
are familiar with such things, to be very 
much like the articles or books on military 
subjects written by Americans, for sale and 
distribution on our own newsstands. In fact, 
this book had been on sale at a Japanese 
newsstand in San Francisco. 

Whether these predictions may be a pub- 
licity stunt or not—your committee on de- 
fense of the west coast isn't taking any 
chances. We have imparted our information 
to the War and Navy Departments, and 
placed them on notice of these 
and throvgh me, as its chairman, this com- 
mittee is now telling you what it can tell by 
— broudcast of what it has learned on 

this subject. 

The difficulty with all these things is that 
such information can be given in perfectly 
good faith and it can also be given to create 
fear and confusion. But if the Japs think 
we are afraid they have another guess com- 
ing, no American scares easily, our boys on 
Bataan have given the Japs a taste of our 
mettle—and there is more mettle where that 
came from. 

Now, in conclusion, a word to the Japanese 
who live among us. Many of you are unde- 
cided as to where your loyalty should lie— 
with Japan, the country of your ancestors— 
or with the United States, the country where 
you live and have enjoyed our common rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

One hundred and sixty-six years ago, first, 
second, and third generation Englishmen de- 
termined that they would be free in this new 
world. To that end they pledged their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. They 
fought their mother country and thousands 
died that all races and nationalities here 
might be free. 

To you first, second, and third generation 
Japanese todzy we say—the decision is yours. 
Make up your minds and make them up 
quickly. There is no middle course. ‘Those 
who are not with us are against us. 

By the things you do we will know you. 
We want to believe in you as true Ameri- 
cans. Circumstances have put the burden 
of proof on you. If you are Americans at 
heart then be Americans in fact. 

There is a better Gay coming, and with it a 
better world. Let us hope it will be yours 
as well as ours to enjoy. 





Money and Business—Plan Proposed by 
Carl A. Schmidt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr Speaker, many 
thoughtful citizens including experienced 
businessmen recognizing the need for 
establishing a stable and workable mone- 
tary and credit system in support of our 
national economy are giving their time 
and attention to working out some prac- 
tical plan to supply a medium of ex- 
change for the money functions and 
fiscal ne2ds of business In this con- 
nection there is submitted herewith a 
plan proposed by Mr. Carl A. Schmidt, 
a prominent businessrian of Dayton, 
Ohio, which I submit for the considera- 
tion of my colleagués. 

I consider it an honor to be permitted to 
encroach upon the time of one so busy as 
you. In bringing to your aiteution my the- 
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ory about the stabilization of the dollar, my 
mission is to lay before you an idea that has 
developed only after a good many years of 
thought. All I ask is that you seriously con- 
sider the merit of some or all of the various 
points that are brought out. Money touches 
all of us in many, many ways; I can truth- 
fully say that the subject is all inclusive. 
The whole subject is so vast that to study it 
we must observe small incidents. Rest as- 
sured that no assertion is made because of a 
desire to make it fit in some place, but each 
idea follows the other because of necessity 
and in it~ proper place. All of us have some- 
thing to give. We all have our desires. In 
trading the end result is an accomplished 
satisfaction to the individual. Each indi- 
vidual must be free to give that which he de- 
sires, for what he wishes to receive. We have 
had metallic money for so long that it has 
been assumed that nothing else would do. 

In my opinion, metallic money, or money 
as we know it, may be compared to the wires 
over which electricity operates. Electricity is 
a force that operates through wires; so money 
is a force, a tremendous force, operating 
through coins, checks, etc., not the coins 
themselves. To understand this force, it is 
necessary to first note the fundamental dis- 
tinction between a stable dollar and a stable 
price. If a dollar is stable, price must vary. 
If price is stable, the total number of dollars 
must vary. A stable dollar is forever the 
same fractional part of all the money. How- 
ever, when we speak of stability of money, we 
mean that price has been worked out for 
us, and we need not concern ourselves that 
the price problem will confront us. 

In reality a stabilized price is wanted. Sup- 
pose, for example, we wish to purchase a loaf 
of bread. Each such purchase of a loaf of 
bread is in reality a problem in which many 
factors enter. With no prices made as yet, 
let us consider the problem, leaving out the 
factor of time, also the act of the individual 
making the purchase. Let us just look at one 
transaction. For example, let us have $1 on 
one side and a loaf of bread on the other. 
The bread represents wealth and the $1 
money. If the bread were all the wealth and 
the $1 all the money, then $1 would be a 
stable money, for it would represent all the 
wealth. Now let us add another loaf of bread; 
then the two loaves would be all the wealth 
and $1 would be all the money. Now we add 
one dozen eggs. Because money was stabilized 
and could not be added to nor subtracted 
from, the price of eggs would of necessity have 
to be computed in proportion to the two 
loaves of bread. Now if we added 1 pound of 
butter, this price also would have to be in- 
cluded in the dollar. 

In other words, if money as we know it were 
stabilized, every bit of additional wealth 
would of necessity reduce price so that it 
would be a great advantage to have money. 
To remedy this situation it has been practice 
to add to the total amount of money either 
through debt or other means, so that prices 
would not fall. After standardization of 
money the total amount of money may not be 
added to nor subtracted from. We know this, 
yet it is always done, thereby punishing the 
thrifty, the rich, and the intelligent. Leaving 
this thought for the time being, let us assume 
again that a loaf of bread costs a dollar and 
that it is the total wealth and the dollar the 
total money. Now, let us add a loaf of bread 
and also at the same time add $1 in money. 
Now we have 2 loaves of bread and $2. 

The total wealth and the total money are 
still equal, price being stable. Now let us 
add a dozen eggs and another $1. The two 
loaves of bread and the dozen eggs are now 
the total wealth, balanced by $3 total money. 
Now we add 1 pound of butter and add an- 
other $1. The total wealth, two loaves of 
bread, one dozen eggs and 1 pound of butter, 
still equal the total money $4 and the price 
is stable. You will note that in the event of 


a stable metallic money, or in the event of a 
currency in which price is stabilized, debt 
does not enter the picture. Stabilization will 
automatically remove debt. Every debt will 
be paid, none canceled. How then will bank- 
ers be paid? How will endowments be sus- 
tained? How will we get money when we 
can no longer work? How about insurance, 
as we know it? Bankers would be paid like 
every other individual, by the Government. 
Endowments, interest, and insurance would 
all be paid by the Government, to living 
individuals by a new form of insurance which 
would replace debt, and which would be all 
inclusive. Stabilization will change only the 
method of accounting. 

Much in this fashion if we buy a news- 
paper from a newsboy each evening for 5 
cents and pay him each time, he in turn 
pays the publisher, keeping his profit for his 
earnings. The same result would be ob- 
tained if instead of paying the boy payment 
were made to the publisher; the publisher 
paying the newsboy his profit. Only the 
direction of the flow of money would be 
changed. This form of payment is in uni- 
versal use in business. The business pays the 
help, the help does not support the business 
with money. There would be only one mid- 
dlieman, the authority that issues money. 
Money would be received by every individual 
in proportion to his worth to society for the 
wealth he produced and he in turn could 
buy anything he desired at the same price 
that every other individual would pay. This 
would stabilize prices because we would 
always have money and wealth balanced. 
By this method of accounting no one would 
be paid by another. Pay would originate at 
the same source. Just how this would affect 
international trade is another story, but the 
principle would be just the same; each indi- 
vidual nation would pay exactly the same 
price. 

The reward that each nation received, how- 
ever, would vary, thus making possible the 
working out of the problems of proportion as 
they arose. Just as in trade within the 
Nation, so in international trade there must 
be one middleman No individual of any 
nation could trade with any other nation 
or individual of another nation. Each ex- 
change would have to be made, nation to 
middleman and middleman to nation. The 
middleman would have to first own all wealth 
that was traded, issuing money therefor and 
exchange it in turn to another nation, re- 
ceiving money therefor. Just manipulation 
of price, which means price need not be cost, 
would have to be practiced both in national 


and international trade, and such manipula- 


tion would of necessity be just, because the 
resulting price would be alike to all. Eco- 
nomics is an exact science that involves seven 
different factors besides time. Religion is 
separate and is confined to what happens 
before birth and after death. Economics ccn- 
cerns itself with the individual from birth to 
death, with wealth, money, insurance, price, 
reward, and the movement of money. 

All of these factors must be placed in their 
proper position and there is only one place 
for them, for there is only one truth. If 
economics is exact, there can be no two sides 
to the solution of the problem. If one 
method is used, each factor must be used cor- 
rectly. If the other method is used, the fac- 
tors must fit in that method. We become 
confused because our factors get out of place. 
If we have a stabilized metallic currency, then 
the money authority must not itself possess 
one fraction of this currenry. It must con- 
cern itself with maintaining the standard 
only, which is all the money. This must never 
vary by one iota. Circulation must be among 
the people who will work out their own pro- 
portion. Taxation must be in proportion to 
the medium owned, not wealth, and must be 
divided in proportion among those who main- 
tain the standgrd. Not one price nor one 
salary must be made by the authority. All 
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must be made in proportion to the medium on 
hand by the people. 

Under this system a country must be iso- 
lated or the whole world must use one money. 
If we have price standardization, not one price 
may be made by an individual nor one re- 
ward, all must be made by the Government. 
Money must not circulate among the pecple 
but must be issued as a reward and recovered 
when it is spent. An international system of 
nations with an international money is pos- 
sible and desirable under this system. 





The 40-Hour Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted at a meeting 
of farmers, laborers, and businessmen at 
Redwood Falls, Minn., April 7: 


Whereas the United States is now engaged 
in a great World War, and to win said war 
it is necessary that all of our people should 
work in harmony to bring about the winning 
of said war as quickly as possible; and 

Whereas it is necessary that a full supply 
of airplanes, tanks, war vessels, and other 
necessary ships and war supnlies be produced 
and constructed as quickly as possible and 
necessary foods be produced to feed the Army 
and our people, and to do this it will be 
necessary for all our labor to devote long 
hours at a reasonable wage, the producers 
having a reasonable return thereon; and 

Whereas certain labor organizations under 
our labor laws are refusing to permit their 
members to work more than 40 hours per 
week and are demanding time and one-half 
for overtime and double pay for Sundays and 
holidays, and have encouraged and brought 
about many unnecessary strikes, thereby 
slowing up the construction of necessary 
planes, necessary warships, munitions of war, 
and the construction of necessary carrying 
ships, and in many other ways are slowing 
up and delaying the winning of the war; and 

Whereas all farmers, including dairymen, 
stockmen, and poultrymen, who produce all 
the focd for our soldiers and our people, have 
to work long hours, including Sundays and 
holidays, without extra pay; and 

Whereas the soldiers, sailors, coast guard, 
and marines in the armed forces of the 
United States are rendering their services to 
the count*y in excess of 40 hours per week 
and that they are not entitled to nor do they 
receive time and one-half for overtime nor 
do they receive double time for fighting on 
Sundays and holidays: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our Members of Congress, 
including United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the State of Minnesota, be, 
and hereby are, requested to vote for the 
early passage of congressional legislation that 
will suspend the 40-hour-per-week labor law, 
prohibit extra pay for all overtime, outlaw 
strikes, suspend the closed shop on all war 
contracts, permit to work unmolested any 
American who wants to and is able to work, 
and place a 6-percent maximum ceiling on all 
war profits—all for the duration of the war; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each Member of Congress from 
the State of Minnesota. 




















“et 
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A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LYLE BH. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
before me the April 10 issue of the 
Tecumseh Standard, published at Te- 
cumseh, Okla. In this issue of the Te- 
cumseh paper is a letter to the editor 
from a soldier. In his Jetter this soldier 
expresses what, I am sure, is the general 
cpinion among the boys in the armed 
forces with reference to the need for 
curbing labor racketeering and putting a 
stop to everything else which hampers or 
delays our war effort. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend this 
soldier’s letter in the Recorp, and in so 
doing, I would like to point ou’, that while 
I appreciate the personal reference in 
the letter, my purpose in offering the let- 
ter for the consideration of the Congress 
is entirely that the Congress may be 
advised of the thought so clearly ex- 
pressed in this letter, and which, in my 
judgment, is the general opinion among 
the boys on the battlefronts of our 
country. 

The letter is as follows: 

MarcH FIELD, CALIF., March 23, 1942. 
The Eprror, 
The Tecumseh Standard, 
Tecumseh, Okla. 

Dear Sm: I have just received my copy of 
the March 20 issue of the Standard; in it I 
read with interest the record of Congressman 
LYLE Boren with regard to the labor policy 
of cur Government. 

I joined the United States Army in Sep- 
tember 1938. I have seen our Army trans- 
formed from the old tradition-bound, out- 
moded organization that it was, into the 
modern streamlined fighting machine that we 
have today. I have seen the tremendous 
destructive power that a properly equipped 
section of our Army can produce. I have seen 
also organizations drilling with dummy 
equipment because the real implements of 
war were not available. At that time, this 
shortage of equipment was serious; however, 
the situation at that time can in no way be 
compared with the desperate needs of our 
Army in the field today; yet, day after day, 
we read of work hours lost because of labor 
laws, disputes over overtime pay, and other 
labor policies. 

At a time when the blood of American 
soldiers and sailors is being spilled over half 
the face of the earth, when hardly a day 
passes without my receiving indirect word 
that one of my buddies has forfeited his life 
on one of the various fronts, it is with deep 
thanksgiving that I see men such as Con- 
gressman Boren doing everything that he can 
to speed the production of the fighting equip- 
ment that will turn the tide of battle. 

Yours very truly, 
Sgt. Meret CLAXTON. 

Mr. Speaker, when I came across this 
letter in the Tecumseh Standard, the 
first emotions of surprise, appreciation, 
and pride were soon replaced in my mind 
and heart with a whispered prayer of 
thanksgiving for the rich reward of this 
young soldier’s tribute. I hope each of 
you will read this letter carefully and 
translate its wisdom to your mind and 








heart, and consider it a message from 
every soldier in your district that is now 
away upon some field of battle. Maybe 
some of you have a son upon the high 
seas or at some distant point of conflict. 
It was only yesterday that I had my last 
visit with my youngest brother before his 
embarkation. No doubt all of you can 
close your eyes this afternoon and still 
see the faces of the sons, the brothers, 
and youthful husbands that have gone 
out from your district to combat service 
for our Nation. 

May the Almighty God. strengthen 
every mind, hand, and heart in America 
to serve with unceasing toil and positively 
unselfish devotion the task of keeping 
the life lines open, the task of filling the 
every need of the thousands of splendid 
and deserving boys who, because of cir- 
cumstance, must have in their mind and 
heart the thoughts so eloquently ex- 
pressed for all of them by this young 
soldier. 

God grant that they may know, not 
just hope, that there will be no delay nor 
dilatory tactics in getting the job done in 
supplying their every need. As for me, I 
feel that Sergeant Claxton is standing 
here with me today, and all around us 
the hundreds of others, clean and fine 
and wholesome young men like him. I 
feel that I can reach out and—just like 
this—put my hand upon his shoulder. I 
can say to him that he can depend on 


_me to stop racketeering, collection of 


excessive fees and dues, profiteering, 
strikes, delay, and dilatory tactics, and I 
have said in all my votes and actions that 
Claxton can depend on me. 

Claxton and I both turn now and put 
the question up to all of you: What is 
your answer to Claxton’s question? Can 
he depend on you? 

It is time for action. There will be no 
more convenient season than today. 





The Salvage-for-Victory Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, some evenings ago I was fortunate to 
hear the radio address of our colleague, 
CHARLES I. Fappis, of Pennsylvania, who 
discussed the importance of the salvage- 
for-victory program. 

Many of us do not realize the extreme 
importance which attaches to the collec- 
tion of waste materials in this time of 
war. 

Feeling that Mr. Fappis has made a real 
contribution to the program generally, 
and recognizing that he has developed 
the history of ovr relations to other 
countries in handling scrap materials in 
the past, and feeling that this address is 
so full of real, constructive, factual in- 
formation, I have asked him to permit 
me to seek the permission of this House 
to include this sensible radio address in 
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the Recorp, that the membership of the 
House and those over the country for- 
tunate encugh to receive the ConerEs- 
SIONAL Recorp might likewise have this 
information. 

_' The address follows: 


In times cf peace and plenty, the industry 
which collected, processed, and marketed 
scrap or waste material and which is gen- 
erally known as the junk industry was im- 
portant. Now, when there is a scarcity of 
nearly all materials, this scrap industry has 
become a very important industry indeed. 
It has become so important that a special 
bureau, the Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion of the War Production Board, has been 
set up to direct its activities. Congressional 
committees hoid hearings in order to deter- 
mine whether, by legislative or other means, 
they can be of assistance in the matter of 
bringing these waste materials to the points 
where they are needed. 

Lately, there has been a great deal of Na- 
tion-wide criticism about the scrap business. 
Some of it is due to a misunderstanding on 
the part of the general public. Much of it, 
however, is due to the clever propaganda of 
Axis agents who are taking advantage of the 
situation to put on a whispering campaign. 
The objective of this whispering compaign 
has been to create a distrust of the scrap 
dealers. Word has been slyly passed around, 
that the scrap dealers are responsible for the 
Government policy in respect to the collec- 
tion and handling of scrap. These Axis 
agents know full well even if the general 
American public does not that if they can 
once break down the present method of dis- 
posing of scrap through the regular channels 
accustomed to the handling of such mate- 
rial, they will have brought about a state of 
chaos in this industry. 

There is a widespread public desire to con- 
tribute scrap directly to the Government. 
This is a fine spirit, yet for a number of sound 
reasons backed by experience, such a pro- 
cedure would not move scrap back into pro- 
duction as quickly as it is needed. Our major 
concern is that the collection and shipment 
of gravely needed scrap metals, waste paper, 
old rags, and rubber to our war factories be 
both speedy and efficient. Therefore, we im- 
plore you to follow the system which has been 
laid out. It is the one approved by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, though dis- 
approved by the Axis fifth columnists within 
our midst. It has stood the test of many 
years of peacetime service. Let us not try to 
change it now. 

The average person does not understand 
the economic function performed by the 
dealers in scraps. They do more than simply 
buy and sell. They collect, sort, grade, 
process, pack, and ship. Maximum efficiency 
requires careful grading before shipment to 
steel mills. Rags, too, are first graded and 
sorted according to textile content, color, 
etc. Some are trimmed and cleaned. All 
are finally packed in bales and shipped to 
appropriate mills. There are hundreds of 
grades of the nonferrous metals, which re- 
quire just as expert attention as does any 
other scrap material before it can be used by 
the manufacturers. This kind of work is 
done by dealers in thousands of establish- 
ment: in the United States. Obviously, the 
Government could not perform these opera- 
tions, nor are the consuming mills equipped 
*o do so. 

The profits of dealers are limited by price 
ceilings and excess-profits taxes. Many 
scrap dealers who had small plants have 
given up the business because they could 
make more money working in war plants. 
Violations of price ceilings and instances of 
hoarding are being checked by the Govern- 
ment and provisions have been made for con- 
trolling such practices and punishing vio- 
lators. 
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For the person who prefers to give collec- 
tions of waste materials rather than sell 
them, « number of charitable organizations 
will welcome the contributions. If a citizen 
is anxious to assist the Government directly, 
he may sell his collection to a dealer and 
use the money to purchase Defense stamps 
and bonds. If he wishes to donate the 
money outright, he cau mail it direct to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. . 

This is not a short-term drive or campaign, 
but must be a continuing program for the 
duration of the war. In our all-out effort 
for victory, we must use every ounce of man- 
power, every bit of experience, every facility 
that is available to get in the scrap with all 
the speed possible through existing well- 
established channels. Every person can 
make a real co.tribution to war production 
in his home, on his farm, or in his place of 
business, by cooperating with those who are 
engaged in salvage work. 

On the basis of the best estimates available, 
there were collected and used in 1941 in excess 
of 52,000,000 tons of scrap, which repre- 
sets a new all¢time high. The latest avail- 
able figures indicate that current monthly 
consumption of scrap is at 4,500,000, as 
against 3,500,000. tons for the same period a 
year ago, an increase of 28 percent. In spite 
of these record-breaking figures, there are 
today furnaces that are not operating because 
of a lack of scrap, and it is essential that more 
be obtained. We need the scrap now. 

There is no widespread hoarding of this ma- 
terial. In the first place, most people do not 
realize that there are over 70 varieties of iron 
and steel scrip and that, generally speaking, 
shipments to mills have to be made in carload 
lots. You can readily see, therefore, that in 
the normal operations of an iron- and steel- 
scrap dealer it is essential that he accumulate 
enough of a given grade to permit him to 
make these carload shipments. He must at 
all times have a large pile to work on. This 
is added to all the time by receipts as well 
as diminished by shipments. 

To make an economical shipment the dealer 
must ship in carload lots. Of course, there 
are less-than-carload lots, but it is an eco- 
nomic disadvantage to ship in less, which 
saves the difficulty of re-sorting at the fur- 
naces. Steel mills and furnaces, generally 
speaking, have not the facilities to sort, seg- 
regate, and, in the case of light steel, to bale 
the light scrap. 

There have been many instances of alleged 
hoarding reported to the War Production 
Board. All have been investigated. In al- 
most all of the cases the facts were that 
there had not been the alleged hoarding, nor 
was there an undue inventory. In most of 
the cases in which an excessive inventory was 
revealed the situation was immediately cor- 
rected at the time or shortly after. The 
reasons for the large inventory were seasonal 
or Iccal. 

Aside from this method of correction, the 
Iron and Steel Branch of the War Production 
Board—which is not the same as our Bureau 
of Industrial Conservation—has the right and 
power to allocate the material in any dealer’s 
yard to any specified user. This procedure 
of allocation has been used rather extensively 
to force the movement of excessive inven- 
tories. In addition to this method, the War 
Production Board has the right cf requisi- 
tioning. The War Production Board pro- 
poses to use this requisitional power when 
necessary, and did, on Friday, March 13, 1942, 
requisition the entire material in a yard in 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

Now, as to the question of automobile 
graveyards. They are not primarily scrap 
yards. They are largely maintained for the 
purpose of supplying spare parts for cars. 
The engines and heavy parts have been 
scrapped. The fenders, frames, and light 
parts must be stripped of their nonferrous 
parts and pressed into compact bundles bee 
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fore they can be economically transported to 
the mills. We must remember that they will 
be needed to keep cars running, now that the 
manufacture of automobiles has been cur- 
tailed. They are a source of replacement 
parts for the poor man. 

Until very recently, there has been a tend- 
ency of automobile-graveyard operators to 
hold back on the material in their yards. 
The Bureau, with the aid of the iron and 
steel industry and its dealers, has organized 
a@ program whereby every automobile opera- 
tor will be offered a fair price for the iron 
and steel scrap in his yard, and if he refuses 
to accept a fair price, without adequate rea- 
son, the material, including his parts, will if 
advisable, be requisitioned. Early reports 
from some 400 of these automobile grave- 
yards have indicated the sale of approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons of iron and steel scrap. 
Although this is a beginning, the graveyard 
operators will be made to realize that they 
must sell their iron and steel scrap, remov- 
ing spare parts first, if they so desire, and 
the purchasers must be made to realize that 
they must cut up the material promptiy and 
move it to the mills. 

The scrap iron and steel which will be 
moved into normal channels of trade through 
this effort will be subject to allocation among 
scrap-consuming companies. This will mean, 
that even though a dealer may acquire the 
cars in a particular graveyard as agent for one 
company, the scrap metal may be given to 
another company whose need is greater or 
whose part in war productiun is more impor- 
tant. All such allocations will be made by 
the Iron and Steel Section of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

A natural bypreduct of this compaign will 
be to make available to consumers a supp!y 
of nonferrous metals such as aluminum, cop- 
per, brass, and zinc, which are present in 
small quantities in graveyard cars. 

There has been a larger scrap movement 
in this country than ever before, but it is 
still inadequate. There have been cases of 
dealers and others who have unduly held 
back. They must be made an example of. 
But, finally, there should be a greater re- 
alization on the part of the public that a 
legitimate operator who is conscientiously 
cutting, sorting, segregating, and moving his 
scrap, must have a reasonable inventory to 
keep the flow of prepared metal moving as 
rapidly as is needed 

Now as to our exports of scrap during 
the period 1930 to 1941, a matter which is 
also much misunderstood. The bulk of our 
exports originated in the South Atlantic, the 
Gulf and the Pacific Coast areas, which are 
removed by high freight rates from the big 
consuming areas of the North and the Middle 
West. Much of the material we exported 
was inferior. Our mills were able to get the 
cream of the crop and they were not in- 
terested in this inferior material. 

From 1930 to 1941 we exported a total of 
21,000,000 gross tons of scrap, less than one- 
half of which went to Japan, about one- 
half to England, and some little to Poland, 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia. In that same 
period, we consumed 377,000,000 tons do- 
mestically, or 18 times our exports. 

Now, taking the case of Japan in par- 
ti-ular, from 1930 to 1940, when the embargo 
was imposed, Japan took between nine and 
ten million tons of scrap from the United 
States. That is equal, at our domestic rate 
of consumption today, to between 8 and 10 
weeks’ supply, and compared with a domestic 
consumption of 377,000,000 tons in the same 
period, we expcrted to Japan about one- 
fortieth of what we consumed domestically. 

Japan has iron ore, coal, anc limestone in 
abundance in Manchukuo. But as was the 
case with England, she found it more eco- 
nomical to buy our scrap than to make the 
investments in the facilities for making pig 
iron, After all, a shell made from American 
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scrap is no more deadly than a shell made 
from Manchukuoan iron ore. If we had de- 
nied her scrap some years ago, she undoubt- 
edly would have built up a big offsetting pig- 
iron industry. I believe that the fact that we 
kept Japan dependent on us for scrap is go- 
ing to be found to operate very heavily against 
her ability to provide her metal requiremerts 
for this war, because she does not have the 
blast furnaces today to makc the necessary 
pig iron. We were at peace with Japan at 
that time. We were also selling her gasoline, 
oil, copper, cotton, and many other com- 
modities. 

Now folks to make it possible for every 
section of the country to take part in this 
continuing drive for materials a salvage 
for victory program has been organized on 
a Nation-wide scale by the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation of the War Production 
Board. However, the battle will only be 
won if every citizen knows his part—knows 
what waste materials are needed—knows 
how to save them and how to dispose of them. 
This requires local organization and com- 
munity effort. It calls for ingenuity and 
cooperation on the part of local volunteer 
committees. It is a long task, too. The 
salvage for victory program is not a cam- 
paign. It must be a continuing program, 
because we will need more and more ma- 
terials es long as the war lasts. 

America is a big country. Conditions vary 
from State to State and locality to locality, 
Details will have to be worked out by local 
committees to meet local conditions. It is 
important, however, that State and local-sai- 
vage organizations conform to a general pat- 
tern as closely as possible. Cooperate with 
your local organization and turn a deaf ear 
to any other suggestion—fifth column or 
otherwise. 

America is a rich mine of scrap metal, 
wastepaper, old rags, and old rubber. In 
dumps and backyards—in attics and cellars— 
in stores and on farms—millions of tons of 
materials are now lying idle and useless. We 
must now work this mine. We must make it 
produce now—and continue to produce. We 
must save and salvage and start these ma- 
terials on their way to make weapons for our 
fighting men, 





Farm Security Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution: 

FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
McCone County, MONT., Division, 
Circle, Mcnt., March 28, 1942. 

We, the members of the McCone County 
Farmers’ Union, duly assembled in quarterly 
convention at Vida, Mont., this 28th day c? 
March 1942, submit the following resolution: 

“Whereas it has come to our attention that 
as an economy measure it has becu proposed 
that the Farm Security Administration be 
abolished, or drastically curtailed. 

“Therefore, as farmers who have benefited 
from this Government agency, we wish to 
vigorougly protest against any sabotaging of 
this set-up which is concerning itself with 
that part of the farm population which 
needs help most, 
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“To we farmers in the North, the accusa- 
t.on that it pays the poll tax for poor tenant 
farmers in the South, and therefore should 
be abolished, seems rank heresy; for what 
is democracy if it is not based on the right 
of every mzn to vote, regardless of his pov- 
erty or wealth? Have we then a democracy, 
or a mere pretense of it? Instead of abolish- 
ing a Government agency because it makes 
a loan to pay a poll tax, which makes it pos- 
sible for a man to vote, we demand that the 
poll tax which takes this privilege away be 
abolished. 

“Firm Security loans are paid back in 
much larger proportion than were the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation loans made 
during a former administration to banks and 
large corporations Cooperatives set up with 
the help of the Farm Security Administration 
are a direct benefit to the low-income group. 
It is the low-income farmer, and his wife 
and family, who will work hard and long 
hours through adversity, to furnish the food 
that will feed the world; and this food will 
come from the family-type farm. Therefore, 
it is necessary that they may obtain help, 
whenever help may be needed, from a 
friendly Government agency. We know that 
the Farm Security Administration fills this 
requirement. Therefore, we demand that it 
be left as it has been in the past. This 
must be, if our democracy is to survive. 

“We would recommend that a huge saving 
could be made if all Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration payments above $1,000 would 
be discontinued. This would discourage cor- 
poration farming, and would encourage the 
family-type farm. We urge that such legis- 
lation be enacted.” 


Newspapers of the Country Examine the 
Dies Committee in the Light of Recent 
Activities and Find It Wanting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Dies committee recently 
emitted a blast against the Board of 
Economic Warfare. A statement, pur- 
portedly issued by the committee, charged 
that 35 officials of the Board of Economic 

Warfare, over which the Vice President 
of the United States, Mr. Henry Wallace, 
presides as chairman, were guilty of sub- 
versive activities and were stooges, de- 
coys of dupes of the Communist Party. 
The committee’s statement named but 
10 of these 35, thus, in effect, suspending 
a sword of Damocles by a tenuous thread 
over the heads of every official and im- 
portant employee of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. 

This blast at hard-working public offi- 
cials was given out as though it had been 
the product of study and grave delibera- 
tion by all the members of the Dies com- 
mittee, whereas, in fact, such members 
were not consulted nor did they, in official 
meeting, authorize such attack. The fact 
is that the committee charges, as fs often 
usual, were given to the press on a week- 
end so that they would achieve greatest 
headlines for the chairman. They were 





issued when even the chairman himself, 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. Digs] 
was on one of his frequent visits to his 
home district. 

The Vice President, Hon. Henry WAL- 
LACE. issued a blistering refutation of the 
charges and characterized the gentleman 
from Texas as a man who was unwitting- 
ly lending aid and comfort to the German 
Propaganda Ministry. It is worthy of 
note that although I propounded a ques- 
tion to the chairman of the Dies com- 
mittee, prior to the action of the House 
of Representatives voting officially in 
favor of the continuation of this com- 
mittee, inquiring why the committee had 
failed to investigate Father Coughlin and 
his anti-Semitic and pro-Fascist publica- 
tion Social Justice, no action has to this 
date been taken by such committee with 
respect to Father Coughlin and his asso- 
ciates. It remained for the Department 
of Justice and the Post Office Depart- 
ment to take drastic action this week. 
The Fascist publications of the United 
States continue on their sorry course, 
unimpeded and unmolested by the Dies 
committee. Every Fascist organization 
in the United States warmly approves the 
Dies committee and urges its continua- 
tion. This is an amazing situation. 
Personally, I contend that the committee 
has forfeited, by its most recent action 
in respect to the Board of Economic War- 
fare, any right to receive an appropria- 
tion of any funds whatsoever. 

I am inserting herein below excerpts 
from editorials of leading publications of 
the United States, which present some 
interesting views on the subject matter: 
[From PM, New York, N. Y., of April 10, 1942] 

THE PRESS 


[Based on James S. Twohey Associates reports 
on the contents of the American press for 
the week.| 

DIES-WALLACE 
The Texas Dick Tracy came out second best 
in the press after his skirmish with the Vice 

President regarding employees of the Eco- 

nomic Board. Omitting noncommitial and 

straddling editorials, comment was 2 to 1 for 

Wallace. 


SOME SAMPLES OF PRESS CRITICISM OF THE DIES’ 
ATTACK ON EMPLOYEES OF THE BOARD OF ECO- 
NOMIC WARFARE 


[From the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Independent 
of April 1, 1942] 

He |Martin Dres| seeks to create dissen- 
sion which may disorganize what we hope 
is a smoothly running Government depart- 
ment at a time when we need more unity and 
cooperation than ever before. * * * 

He is just stirring up trouble, picking a 
mighty bad time for it. 

We shall be greatly surprised if Mr. Dress’ 
latest diatribe does not rate front-page head- 
lines in Father Coughlin’s Social Justice and 
many another publication which a sincere 
committee on un-American activities would 
be investigating instead of assisting. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution of April 1, 
1942) 
THE VOICE OF DISCORD 
The latest Dies diatribe, undoubtedly de- 
signed to work up a basis for asking an appro- 
priation, appears to be nothing more nor less 
than a waste of time and money. * * * 
The target of the Dres blast, Maurice Par- 
melee, is an economist of long experience 
with particular knowledge of economic war- 
fare stemming from service on a similar board 
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during the first World War. * * * Digs’ 
latest climb into the public print shows the 
pattern of his earlier forays—public condem- 
nation of sensational nature, trial without 
jury or defense, failure to consult other 
members of his committee, failure to observe 
even the common courtesies, 

Yet at a time when the Nation should be 
working toward a common goal Diss is per- 
mitted to run his one-man circus willy-nilly 
to sow discord and suspicion worth a thou- 
sand troops to the Axis propagandists—as 
any who hear, the Axis broadcasts will attest. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
March 30, 1942] 


The principal effect of the charges and 
counter-charges at this time is to divide the 
American war effort. Feuds within do not 
help the Nation's position against an enemy 
without. The appropriation of $100,000 or 
more which the Dies’ committee seeks * * * 
is a high price to pay for diversions and 
distractions. 


[From the New York Times of April 1, 1942] 


The effect of his [Dres’] accusation was, 
as Mr. WALLACE rightly said, to raise “doubts 
and anger” in the public mind in a period of 
great tension. * * * In time of war the 
confidence of a people in their Government 
ought to be protected against reckless charges; 
and this charge was reckless, first, because 
(on the basis of Mr. VoorHis’ uncontradicted 
statement) it was made without committee 
authorization; and second, because it failed 
to give B. E. W. an opportuhity to take 
remedial action. Somebody ought to be able 
to convince Mr. Dres that we are all in the 
same small craft on a rough sea, and that 
nothing is gained by rocking the boat. 


{From the New Republic of April 6, 1942] 


DIES HELPS HITLER 
* * - * * 


We don’t say Representative Drses is paid 
by the Axis. But.we agree with Vice Pres- 
ident WALLAcE that “the effect on our mo- 
rale” of his actions would be less damaging 
if Mr. Dies were on the Hitler pay roll. There 
will presently be many American fathers and 
mothers of sons dead on the battlefield who 
may begin to ask themselves why Mr. Digs 
doesn’t ever, not ever, do anything to help 
our war effort instead of hurting it. 


[From Labor (organ of the 15 standard rail- 
road labor organizations) of April 7, 1942] 


Modern warfare cannot be fought and won 
without an economic board. Realizing that, 
Hitler built up such an agency and it is un- 
doubtediy responsible for much of his suc- 
cess. Members of our board were picked not 
because of their social or economic views, 
but bk >cause they are outstanding experts on 
questions which require the board's constant 
attention. * * * Reckless attempts to 
ridicule or discredit that kind of an agency is 
certainly “playing with dynamite,” but Diss, 
anxious to get another appropriation, doesn’t 
hesitate. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
30, 1942} 


How much longer is good American money; 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets, going to be 
given to this obvious demagogue to pursue 
his, conception of personal aggrandizement? 


[From New York PM of March 30, 1942] 


WALLACE understates the case against Dries 
when he says that the letter was a “malicious 
distortion” out of a “witchcraft mind” and 
that Dies would damage American morale less 
if he were on the Hitler pay roll. In attacking 
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the B. E. W., Dims has thrust at one of the 
most effective agencies fighting Hitler. From 
Milo Perkins, the former businessman, who is 
its active director, on down through its per- 
sonnel, this Board has distinguished itself. 


[Frorn the Washingtcn Post of March 31, 1942] 
THE FEDERAL DIARY 


(By Jerry Kluttz) 
WALLAcE not only has won the first round 
with Dries but he has won the confidence of 
his employees at the Board. 


[From the York (Pa ) Gazette and Daily (re- 
printed in the Washington Post of April 2, 
1942] 

One can no longer have any doubt about 
MarTIN Digs. He is actively engaged in fur- 
thering the interests of our enemies, * * * 
The Vice President’s statement is plain talk 
and very much to the point. * * * Itis his 
|Dres’| actions to which we are cppcsed Op- 
posed because we sincerely believe that by 
such he is, and for some years past has been, 
an infiuence for great harm to this Nation. 
He is, and has heen, engaged for a considerable 
time.in the kind of propaganda which can 
be of great aid and comfort to Hitler and his 
fellow international highwaymen. He has 
used the committee of which he has been 
chairman and its hearings as a sounding board 
to obtain publicity for propaganda of great 
value to the Nazis—propaganda of the type 
_ that the Nazis inspire everywhere it is pos- 
sible. 


[From Time magazine of April 6, 1942] 


Many a United States citizen, big and little, 
has been a victim of Congressman Diss’ hit- 
and-run attacks. Guided only by his own 
rules of “evidence,’ giving his victims no 
chance to state their case, bluntly ignoring 
facts, the Texan has smacked and smeared 
and dashed off. 





Acute Need for Increasing Protection of 
Pacific Northwest Forests From Fire 
Set by Saboteurs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ° 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the House of Representatives 
recently reduced an $18,000,000 proposed 
appropriation for forest-fire fighting to 
an amount barely exceeding $2,000,000. 
While economies in wartime may be jus- 
tified, and in some cases deserve lauda- 
tion, for Congress now to deny needed 
extra-added protection for the magnif- 
icent forests of the Pacific Northwest, 
and of the country generally, is stupid, 
if not courting disaster. The great 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the publisher 
of which is John Boettiger, son-in-law of 
the President cf the United States, and in 
the columns of which the charming Anna 
Roosevelt Boettiger frequentiy writes a 
column in her winsome and attractive 
style, has been one of the great crusaders 
of our country in bchalf of proper pro- 
tection of the centuries-old forests of 
the western United States. It has lent 


its powerful voice to the militant fight 
made by some of us in Congress in sup- 
port of the program of the Forestry Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture for selective logging. Long 
ago this newspaper, edited by the bril- 
liant Russell H. Peters, recognized the 
transcendent importance of encouraging 
progressive lumbermen to treat standing 
timber as something in the nature of a 
growing crop, and to cut down only over- 
ripe trees, while making way, and pro- 
viding added sunlight and air, for the 
younger and immature trees. 

No one can appreciate the awe-inspir- 
ing majesty of the great forests of the 
Pacific slope unless he has actually been 
among these wonders of Nature, and has 
given himself to the grandeur which na- 
ture thus abundantly provides. These 
great forests are a storehouse of wealth 
for the American people which must be 
preserved and protected at all hazards. 
They are menaced by the threat of fires 
deliberately set by Japanese saboteurs. 

The people of my congressional district 
and of the State of Washington, are 
keenly disturbed at the recent action of 
@ committee of the House of Represent- 
atives in reducing the appropriation 
even subsiantially below that set by the 
Federal Budget Bureau, which hereto- 
fore no one has ever charged as being 
extravagant. 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer pub- 
lished an irteresting ed torial in its issue 
of April 7, which I commend to the 
attention of my colleazues: 

SAVE OUR FORESTS FROM TWIN PERILS 

Washing‘ton and Oregon forests face a sea- 
son of unusual hazard. One doesn’t have to 
be an expert to recogyuize the damage that 
might be dene by saboteurs, or by a single 
Japanese plane scattering incendiary “calling 
cards,” but it is worth notirg that the best 
informed men are those mcst worried about 
conditions. 

A few short-sighted Congressmen, appar- 
ently more ‘nterested in p’aying politics than 
in national safety, are doing their utmest to 
handicap forest protection 

The House of Representatives already has 
slashed a requested $18,000,000 appropriation 
for forest-fire fighting to a little more than 
$2,000,000. 

And a strongly organized movement has 
been launched to abolish the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, which in recent years has 
done yeoman service in meeting the usual 
summer fire menace in this region. 

It would be impossible, in any event, to 
maintain Civilian Conservation Comps camps 
at normal levels this year. 

For this reason, if for no other, a consid- 
erable increase in normal appropriations for 
fire fighting would be abundantly justified, 
and it is notable that the economy-minded 
Budget Bureau recommended an appropria- 
tion of more than $5,000,000. 

This figure has been slashed to less than 
half by the House, on the ground that a 
figure of a little more than $2,000,000 is 
ncrmal. And now an attempt is being made 
to abolish the Civilian Conservation Corps 

Hasn’t the House heard that a war is on? 
Or do sectional-minded eastern and southern 
Congressmen think the war effort can go on 
as usual if the Pacific Northwest is devastated 
by fire? 

We call upon the Senators from the Pacific 
Northwest States to take the most vigorous 
action. 

See to it that the fire-fighting appropria- 
tion is increased to the $18,000,000 figure 
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asked by the Forest Service. This should be 
a minimum. 

See to it that the politically inspired at- 
tempt to abolish the Civilian Conservation 
Corps is struck down. 

The latter move, of course, is part of a con- 
certed attempt to cancel, one after another, 
the various social gains that have been made 
during this administration. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that the 
end of the war may see conditions which will 
call for intensified efforts to care for youth. 
Do the political enemies of the administra- 
tion think it would help their cause to have 
hundreds of thousands of youthful hobces on 
the road as they were 10 years ago? 

Such questions aside, it is no theory but a 
most pressing condition which faces the Pa- 
cific Northwest today. 

That condition demands that the Civilian 
Conservation Corps be kept on duty, at the 
highest levels possible, and that fire-fighting 
appropriations be provided in amounts tak- 
ing cognizance of the extremely hazardous 
situation that this region has every reason 
to anticipate. 





Resolution of McCone County (Mont.) 


Farmers’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following resolution: 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND 

COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 

McConeE County. Monrt., Division, 
Circle, Mont., March 28, 1942. 


We, the members of the McCone County 
Farmers Union, duly assembled in quarterly 
convention at Vida, Mont., this 28th day of 
March 1942, submit the following resolution, 
to wit: 

“The amendment in the agricultural bill 
to limit the payments of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration benefits to $1,000, was 
very acceptable to the farmers on the family 
type farm. However, the amendment to that 
amendment that would allow no limit to be 
made on payments to a landlord is entirely 
reprehensible, as it would remove any re- 
striction on insurance companies, and own- 
ers of large tracts of land, to receive through 
dummy landlords’ unlimited payments, as 
the landlords’ share. We demand that the 
Senate remove this second amendment from 
the bill as passed by the House. 

“We also are definitely opposed to a Fed- 
eral sales tax, and any increase in levies on 
low incomes, or doing away with personal 
exemptions. We feel that the high income 
groups should also begin to “sacrifice” in 
order that this war be won. 

“As farmers who make our living from the 
farm alone, we wish to protest against the 
sale of any Commodity Credit Corporation 
holdings at less than parity price. We feel 
that in view of the cost-plus feature of war 
contracts, and the huge profits that have 
been made by industry, that we are not selfish 
in asking for this consideration. We will 
be working hard to produce needed food, in 
competition with an increase in the cost of 
living already incurred, and we demand parity 
with other groups. 

“We also wish to protest against the attack 
on organized labor. We feel that there are 
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adjustments to be made on both sides in 
labor and industry, but we do not feel that 
any economic security already gained by la- 
bor should be taken away. We feel this 
would be the first step toward breaking down 
the standard of living now enjoyed by labor 
and farmers.” 

We recommend that copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to Senator Wheeler, Senator 
Murray, Representative O’Connor, Repre- 
sentative Rankin, National Farmers Union 
President Patton, M. W. Thatcher, State Of- 
fice of the Farmers Union, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard, and President 
Roosevelt. 

It was moved by John Vejtasa, chairman of 
the resolution committee, that the resolu- 
tion be adopted as read. This was seconded 
by Martin J. Beck, and the motion carried 
unanimously, without a dissenting vote. 

Signed by the resolution committee: 

JOHN VEJTASA, 
Chairman, Circle, Mont. 
Mrs. E. R. MERRIMAN, 
Vida, Mont. 
Harotp BAWDEN, 
Nickwall, Mont. 
J. M. Horianp, 
Secretary, McCone County 
Farmers Union, Circle, Mont. 


Eyes and Memory of the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Norwich (N. Y.) 
Sun: 

EYES AND MEMORY OF THE ARMY 

The growing usefu'ness of photography in 
modern war‘are is brought to attention by 
the annual report of the Eastman Kodek Co. 
Photography has become both the eyes and 
memory of an army to a degree never 
dreamed of when Matthew B. Brady hauled 
by wagon his cumbersome cameras and glass 
plates to Civil War battle lines to make pic- 
tures valuable only as historical documents. 

The distance and speeds attained by mech- 
anized units have developed map making into 
one of the major activities of war. In times 
gone by a commander needed to know only 
where his outfit was headed, but today every 
tank and jeep crew is as dependent upon 
maps as the automobile tourist. Photog- 
raphy is being used to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent in map making. 

No longer can scouts concealed in trees 
on hilltops keep informed of enemy move- 
ments and positions. This part of military 
operation falls to airplane crews who must 
fly long distances at great heights. The cam- 
era will do what the eye cannot, pierce the 
haze which hides the earth and produce an 
exact and permanent record of what lies 
below 

Night photography with flash bulbs is uti- 
lized in reconnaissance. Specialized tech- 
nioues also help to reveal enemy camouflage. 

Eut the triumphs of this branch of science 
do not end here. It is an adjunct of almost 
every aspect of the war. The X-ray photo- 
praph detects hidden disease, such as tubercu- 
losis, and thus weeds out unfit applicants for 
military service. In the treatment of wounds 
the X-ray saves many lives. 

On the bome front photography not only 
aids plant protection through such simple 





means as pictures of workers on pass cards, 
but inside it detects flaws in steel and other 
metals going into armaments. Moving pic- 
tures are widely employed in the training of 
soldiers. 

In the last decade photography has become 
a national hobby, but Eastman announces 
that “progressive curtailment of photographic 
materials for civilian use seems inevitable,” 
not only because of metal shortages, but in- 
creased military demands for its products. 


An Appeal to All Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks I include the foliowing resolution 
passed by the California Real Estate As- 
sociation titled “An Appeal to All Citi- 
zens,” with reference to speeding up and 
perfecting our war plans. 

This is a very fair resolution to all per- 
sons concerned and it calls upon busi- 
ness and industry, labor, and all indi- 
viduals, to lay aside everything but the 
perfection of this war effort, and asks 
that every individual give his all-out aid 
to this end. 

CALIFORNIA REAL EsTATE ASSOCIATION, 

Los Angeles, Calif., April 2, 1942. 

Resolution unanimously adopted by the 
board of directors of the California Real 
Estate Association at their two hundred and 
third session held March 28, 1942, in Bakers- 
field, Calif.: 

“AN APPEAL TO ALL CITIZENS 

“Whereas America is at war. Our sons will 
be called on to make ever-increasing sacri- 
fices. In order that their willing and su- 
preme efforts will bring victory, war indus- 
tries must be immediately and continuously 
geared to the highest speed humanly pos- 
Sible. There is a small minority, either 
“fifth columnists” employers, or workers, 
who are willfully slowing down this vital 


| industrial effort: Therefore be it 


“Resolved by the board of directors of the 
California Real Estate Association, That any 
willful action slowing down war production 
be deemed treason; that the President of 
the United States and our Congressmen be 
advised, and that they be requested to act; 
and be it further 

“Resolved in the spirit of an abiding faith 
in the patriotism and ability of the Ameri- 
can people and their chosen representatives, 
That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
every board of the California Real Estate 
Association and they be requested to adopt 
a similar resolution; and that they advise 
the President and their Congressmen there- 
of; and be it further 

“Resolved, That they be requested to give 
the fullest publicity to this action in order 
that the American people will be aroused 
and will demand the greatest possible pro- 
duction of our war industries. This is im- 
perative unless we wish to dissipate and 
waste all the sacrifices which America is will- 
ing and eager to make for victory.” 

CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, 
Car. P. SHERIDAN, 

Chairman, Resolutions Committee, 
LELAND P. REEDER, President. 
GLENN D. WILLAMAN, State Secretary. 


| sometimes differ with Roosevelt. 
| you to elect him and he promises to do every- 
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Tom Berry Runs Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM J. BULOW 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BULOW. Mr. President, I have 
prepared an address to be delivered over 
the radio in South Dakota by electrical 
transcription. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Democrats, most of this speech is 
going to be about Tom Berry. For quite 
some time now Tom has been going up and 
down the State saying a lot of things about 
me, complimentary and otherwise. It would 
not be fair if I did not in return say some 
things about him, complimentary and other- 
wise. He would be dissatisfied and disap- 
pointed if I did not. 

I am not going to say anything bad about 
him. He and I have been close personal 
friends for many years and I never throw 
brickbats or mud at a friend notwithstand- 
ing he has been heaving quite a few brick- 
bats and mud balls in my direction. He has 
done so in the heat of excitement and of 
late has not been quite normal in his re- 
marks. Tom has acquired a very ambitious 
habit of wanting to run for office all the time 
and he thinks he is running in wet weather 
and a lot of mud has got to fly in order to 
make a showing. Tom has had his eye on 
a seat in the Senate for more than 10 
years and he wants it. He has been running 
for the Senate almost as many times as 
Bryan ran for the Presidency, with the same 
results—always runs but never gets elected. 

He likes the limelight; he is a showman. 
He likes to be in the center of the stage with 
all spotlights turned on him—makes him 
supremely happy. He likes to wisecrack, 
joke, and make humorous statements. Many 
times I have laughed with him and at him 
because of the humor he has dished out. 

In this campaign he is going all over the 
State shouting from the housetops that he 
is for Roosevelt and that if you are for Roose- 
velt you must vote for him. Humor allows 
a lot of play with facts. If Tom intends 
the statement that he is for Roosevelt to be 
humorous, he is entirely right, but if he in- 
tends it as a statement of fact, he is riding 
with Baron Munchausen in the enchanted 
woods. 


HE’S FOR ROOSEVELT WHEN IT’S FOR BERRY 


When did Tom Berry ever put up a serious 
battle for Mr. Roosevelt? Yes; he has been 
for Roosevelt whenever he thought that would 
help him gain a few votes for himself. In 
1936, when I was running for reelection, Tom 
argued that 1 was not a good Senator for 
South Dakota, but that I was just a rubber 
stamp for Roosevelt. In this campaign he 
argues that I am not a good Senator because I 
He wants 


thing that Roosevelt tells him to do; that he 


| will be for Roosevelt first, last, and all the 


time. 
HITCHCOCK GETS TOM’S AXE 


Is he serious or humorous when he tells you 
that? You had a Senator in Washington that 
voted for Roosevelt 100 percent. Tom now 
tells you that the only reason he is running 
against me is that I am not for Roosevelt. 
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When Senator Hitchcock, the 100-percent 
Roosevelt Senator, was running for renomina- 
tion in the primaries, Tom had the same am- 
bition then that he has now—an ambition to 
run for office—an ambition to be a Senator. 
He entered the primary and barnstormed all 
over the State in that primary campaign and 
defeated the nomination of the 100-percent 
Roosevelt man; got himself nominated on the 
ticket and then got himself beat in the fall 
election by the man whom I had defeated 2 
years before. 

At the last Democratic State convention 
Tom got himself elected Democratic State 
chairman and managed our last State cam- 
paign.. Roosevelt was running for reelection 
in that campaign. Roosevelt was facing the 
biggest battle of his life. He needed help. It 
looked like he might be defeated. Did Tom 
come to the President’s rescue then? By all 
rules of the game, Roosevelt should have car- 
ried our State, yet with Tom as his campaign 
manager he got the worst defeat that he got 
in any State in the Union. Do any of you 
people remember the last campaign? 

Do any of you remember seeing any liter- 
ature distributed by the State campaign 
raanagement advertising Roosevelt? of 
course you didn’t. There wasn’t any. State 
headquarters was filled with Roosevelt lit- 
erature furnished by national headquarters. 
Under Tom Berry’s management and under 
the management of the Honorable Curly 
Bremer, the highly paid secretary of the 
Democratic’ State committee, under Tom 
Berry, the editor of Tom Berry’s newspaper, 
the expert coisultant on the proper wording 
of anonymous post cards, the only man I ever 
saw who can greet persons with a friendly 
smile and at the same time stab them in the 
back—under the management of these two 
gentlemen the literature was not put out. I 
am told that after the campaign was over 
it was trucked out and burned up. 

Do you Democratic Party workers remem- 
ber the letter that you received from Tom 
Be-ry, State chairman, a little while before 
last election day, telling you to soft pedal 
Roosevelt but to devote your energies to 
electing a Governor. Some of you will re- 
member prominent Willkie campaign man- 
agers being around Democratic headquarters. 
Some of you Democratic Party workers will 
remember about meetings with Berry and 
Willkie campaign workers in hotel rooms and 
planning the campaign until the ‘“weesome” 
hours in the morning. 


WAS THERE A DEAL HERE? 


When the votes were counted under the 
management of Tom Berry, Roosevelt lost 
the State by more than 45,000 votes, and our 
Democratic candidate for Governor ran ahead 
of Roosevelt by more than 5,000 votes. 

Why do you suppose that happened? It 
happened under the management of the man 
who now wants you to believe that he is a 
100-vercent Roosevelt man and that I must 
be defeated because he says I am a traitor 
to Roosevelt and to the Democratic Party. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have been a mem- 
ber of the Democratic Party all my life. I 
was voting the Democratic ticket when Tom 
Berry was dressed in rompers. My first vote 
was cast for Grover Cleveland in 1892, and I 
have been voting the Democratic ticket ever 
since and intend to keep on doing so. Neither 
Tom Berry nor Curley Bremer nor anyone 
else is going to drive me out of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Check the record of my votes 
in the United States Senate and you will 
not find a single vote that I cast that does 
violence to the principles enunciated in the 
Democratic Party platform adopted by the 
delegates in convention assembled. Read 
your party platform and the record of my 
votes and you will find they harmonize. I 
take my politics seriously and believe that 
party platform pledges should be redeemed 
and not ignored after election time. 


I believe that the rule of common honesty 
should be maintained in politics the same as 
in all walks of life. Cne fundamental dif- 
ference between Tom Berry and myself is 
that I take my politics seriously and he takes 
them humorously, and someone has said 
that “Humor covers a multitude of sins.” 


EERRY GETS HIMSELF “DRAFTED”’ 


Let me call your attention to Mr. Berry’s 
campaign speeches for the last dozen years. 
I have heard many of them. He never 
wanted to run for office. He had no political 
ambitions for himself. He was running only 
for the good of the party. He was perfectly 
contented to live on his ranch and herd 
his cattle. He was running for his friends; 
not for himself. He would have you believe 
in every campaign that he ever made he was 
always drafted. He has the distinction of 
being the only man in the entire history of 
South Dakota—Democrat or Republican—who 
has ever been drafted to run for Governor 
three times and for Senator twice. He says 
that he was drafted this time. He didn’t 
want to run—that he, as Democratic State 
chairman, offered the job to almost every 
prominent Democrat and that he couldn’t get 
any of them to run so he had to tackle the 
job himself. 

The “Draft Berry” slogan is very humorous 
when you consider the background that gave 
birth to this choice bit of subtle humor. 
For more than a year Mr. Berry, as our Demo- 
cratic State chairman, has been going up and 
down the State saying to this, that, and the 
other Democrat, “You’ve got to run for the 
Senate. We've zot to beat Butow, and you 
are just the fellow to do it. If you don’t do 
it, I may have to run myself, but I don’t want 
to.” Some of the boys took Tom seriously 
and one day out of a clear sky, while Tom was 
propagandizing his choice bits of humor all 
over the State, Ed Prchal, a very prominent 
and able man, a good citizen, and a good 
Democrat, announced his candidacy, and in 
a public statement took the hide cff me and 
said he was going to be the man to beat 
BULow. 

This announcement came as a body blow to 
Tom. Prchal hit Tom right between the eyes 
when Tom wasn’t looking. Tom, as Demo- 
cratic State chairman, called a meeting of the 
county chairmen and county committee 
members to assemble at Huron to straighten 
out the situation. At the Huron meeting 
every effort was made to get Prchal to with- 
draw, without success. Every effort was made 
to have that meeting pass a resolution to 
draft Tom Berry, without success. Tom saw 
the thing was getting away from him, so he 
adjourned the meeting without adopting his 
“Draft Berry” resolution. 

Several days after that Tom, the Demo- 
cratic State chairman, called another meeting 
to be held at Mitchell. For the Mitchell meet- 
ing care was used to invite only the faithful. 
Tom was not going to stub his toe and fall 
down the second time on the slogan to draft 
Berry. It was a closed corporation. It was 
a select affair. The delegates attending that 
draft convention consisted of four Democrats 
and three Republicans, I am told. That con- 
vention unanimously adopted the slogan 
“Draft Berry,” and Mr. Berry immediately 
accepted the draft and the great draft moye- 
ment was on. 

Now, I do not want to be misunderstood in 
this matter. I am finding no fault with Mr. 
Berry for his ambitions to run for public 
office every time there is an election. In this 
great democracy of ours, every citizen has a 
perfect right to run for office as often as he 
wants to, whether he is ever elected or not, 
and I hope the time will never come when 
that right is denied to any citizens of this 
country. Mr. Berry has a perfect right to 
run in the primary. That is what the pri- 
mary is for. I am not criticizing Tom Berry 
because he has an ambition to be a United 
States Senator. That is a laudable ambition. 
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I have that ambition myself. We both want 
that job and I have no quarrel with Berry 
except as to the method he has adopted to 
get that job. 

ONLY STATE CHAIRMAN RUNNING FOR OFFICE 

I would venture the assertion that Mr. 
Berry is the first Democratic State chair- 
man in any of the 48 States of the Union 
who has ever carried on a personal campaign 
from Democratic State headquarters, con- 
testing a nomination with other Democrats 
in a Democratic primary without resigning 
the chairmanship. It seems to me that com- 
mon courtesy and respect for his fellow mem- 
bers of the Democratic Party would dictate 
to him that the policy of justice and fair play 
called for his resignation and that it was not 
good taste to use the party organization ma- 
chinery for personal advantages. 

What seems to be another one of Tom’s 
choice bits of humor is that he is having 
quite a cat fit and lambasting me upon every 
occasion about me voting myself a pension; 
says that he never would do that—that he 
would resign and come home first. He said 
in a press release at Elk Point, S. Dak., on 
April 16, that I voted myself a bonus of 
$200,000. Tom is getting excited and handles 
the truth rather recklessly. What was the 
so-called pension act that has done so much 
violence to Tom’s conscience? This was a 
measure to “arry out the recommendations 
of the Reed committee appointed by the 
President to study retirement legislation and 
make uniform retirement annuities. 

I voted for the bill proposed by the admin- 
istration as I could see nothing wrong with 
giving Senators the option to obtain retire- 
ment annuities upon the same basis as other 
Federal employees. I don’t think that I ever 
would have exercised the option. At my age 
it would not have been a good investment. 
In order for me to have obtained an annuity 
worth while I would have had to make back 
payments approximating $5,000 and had 5 
percent deducted from my salary from the 
effective date of the law up to the date of my 
retirement, and then I could have received an 
annuity from the retirement fund of about 
$1,600 per year. I don’t expect to live as 
long as Methuselah did so I probably would 
not have exercised the option. Anyway, that 
is all settled now. When I heard that law 
was obnoxious to the people I represented, I 
voted its repeal and it is not now the law. 


TOM TAKES GOVERNMENT GRATUITIES 


Let’s see what Mr. Berry’s record is on ree 
ceiving governmental gratuities. When Con- 
gress passed the necessary legislation, for 
which I voted, to set up the necessary ma- 
chinery for a soil-conse7vation program, Mr. 
Berry immediately demunstrated more than 
any other man in South Dakota that he was 
not hostile to receiving governmental gratu- 
ities. He slapped a saddle on his best riding 
pony and rode the range. He rented about 
all the Indian land that joins his ranch— 
more than 27,000 acres—and paid the Indians 
a few cents an acre rental therefor. Mr. 
Berry became the biggest farmer in South 
Dakota. Out there in the Bad Lands he 
created the biggest soil-conservation project 
that there is in the State and for so doing 
Uncle Sam paid him for this conservation for 
the 4 years—1937 to 1940, both years inclu- 
sive—the staggering sum of $15,747.64. I 
have been unable to get the exact figures 
for 1941 but he was paid approximately 
$4,000 for that year. This money is paid for 
retiring land from production and conserv- 
ing the soil—peid for doing nothing. 

I haven’t heard of any other farmer in 
South Dakota that did anywhere near as well 
as did Mr. Berry. I am glad that he did well. 
I am always glad to see anyone do well. The 
only point I wish to make and have you 
people consider, where Mr. Berry received so 
many thousands of dollars gratuitously from 
the Government for not putting in a crop 
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out there in the Bad Lands, he had ought not 
to become too disturbed because I voted to 
give myself the option to participate in a 
Federal retirement fund if I contributed to 
that fund the same as the other Federal 
employes do. 

I wish I were as good a businessman as 
Mr. Berry is. If I were, and could muster 
up nerve enough, I would go out and rent the 
entire Rocky Mountain Range from the Indi- 
ans or whoever owns it, and put the entire 
Rocky Mountain Range into a soil-conserva- 
tion project and make myself some money. 

Tom has been flooding the State with let- 
ters to the voters stating that I have wrecked 
the Democratic Party by not always support- 
ing Roosevelt with my vote. I challenge 
Tom Berry, or anyone else, to point to a 
single instance where any of my votes have 
done violence to the Democratic Party prin- 
ciples enunciated by the last three Demo- 
cratic Party platforms upon which Mr. Roose- 
velt was elected. If Tom will take the time 
to read these Democratic Party platforms 
and compare my votes with the platform, he 
will have no excuse for attempting to read 
me out of the Democratic Party. 

Tom is urging that you should give him 
a seat in the Senate as a sort of reward for 
all the good things that he did for the people 
while he was Governor. I have no quarrel 
with Tom Berry on account of the things 
that he did while he was Governor. Tom 
Berry made a good Governor under trying 
situations during the drought-stricken years. 
Tom serry was Governor when the people 
needed Federal help to tide them over and 
did much to help obtain that aid, but Tom 
should not claim all of that credit. His 
boasts of what he did and claiming all the 
credit to say the least are very immodest. 
Congress passed the necessary legislation and 
made the necessary appropriations to make 
that relief possible. 

The first drought relief measure that 
amounted to anything was the resolution 
that Senator Norbeck and I introduced 
jointly in the Senate, appropriating 5,000,000 
mushels of Government Farm Board wheat 
for the drought-stricken people of the North- 
west. Tom Berry never knew anything about 
that until the wheat and flour were ready 
for distribution to the needy people of South 
Dakota. 

In all of the relief that Tom Berry claims 
he got for the people while he was Governor, 
the South Dakota delegation in Washington 
worked in complete harmony with him, re- 
gardiess of whether they were Democrats or 
Republicans. I have been one Member of 
that delegation for almost 12 years now. 
Part of that time the other Members were 
all Republicans; part of the time they were 
all Democrats. I have always worked in com- 
plete harmony with all Members of the South 
Dakota delegation for anything we thought 
would be helpful to the people of our State, 
and am doing that now 


TOM ARRIVES TO TAKE THE CREDIT 


While Tom was Governor he made a few 
trips to Washington at the appropriate time— 
when the stage was all set by the South Da- 
kota Congressmen and Senators and all Tom 
had to do was to grab the microphone, stand 
in the spotlight, make the announcements 
and take all the credit to himself. The Fed- 
eral Government would have extended proper 
drought relief to the people of South Da- 
kota regardless of who the Governor was, 
the same as it did to the people of the other 
States of the drought-stricken areas. 

In conclusion, let me repeat what I said 
over this radio a week ago, and ask the Demo- 
cratic voters in arriving at their choice be- 
tween the three candidates to consider who 
you think will serve you best in Washington 
and who has the best chance of being elected | 
in the fall, and cast your vote in the primary | 
accordingly. 


Women in Defense Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp a statement by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri (Mr. Tru- 
MAN] in reference to the great part 
womanhood is playing at this time in 
defense industries. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as foliows: 


This war can only be won by utilizing the 
combined manpower and womanpower of 
America. Women have just as definite a 
part to play in America’s war effort as men. 
This fact is becoming more apparent every 
day, as evidenced by the efficient employment 
of over 4,000 women workers here at the 
Martin Aircraft factory. I saw them.at work, 
I talked to them, and to their foremen and 
executives. They are doing a man’s job and 
doing it well. Many thousands more are 
working in indusirial and aircraft plants all 
over the United States. Thousands more are 
in training and many more thousands will 
be called upon to serve their country by 
doing men’s work. The increasing tempo of 
our war production program is causing an 
ever-greater daily tapping of the available 
labor supply. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 workers are now directly 
employed in war industries, and it is further 
estimated that an additional 15,000,000 
workers must be trained and piaced in service 
before the end of 1943. Our armed forces 
wili continue to drain in greater numbers 
able-bodied industrial workers. It is obvi- 
ous that these ranks must be partially filled 
by women in order to avert a serious labor 
shortage. Women have demonstrated their 
ability to efficiently perform vital work in 
war plants. Today they are working ef- 
ficiently and intelligently in assembly lines 
requiring precision in the operation of miil- 
ing machines, shapers, planers, and numerous 
other important ‘work operations such as 
welders, riveters, etc. 

England has paved the way and given us 
a pattern for women’s work. In March 1941 
the Minister of Labor made a compulsory call 
for women to register for defense activities. 
The English have adopted, wherever possible, 
a fixed labor policy of replacing men in in- 
dustry with women, thus releasing men for 
more strenuous duties. Production must 
not and will not be delayed because of an 
inefficient number of workers. Military serv- 
ices must not and will not be hampered in 
their strategic operations through lack of 
sufficient manpower or fighting materials. 
The women of America will rally to the call 
of duty and serve their country in our 
present crisis just as they have done through- 
out the past decades. 

It has come to the attention of the Senate 
Committee Investigaing National Defense, 
of which I am chairman, that thousands of 
workmen in defense industries have been 
granted deferments on the ground that their 
work was essential to our war effort. It is 
my thought that probably some of this work 
could be and possibly must be performed by 
older men and, in many instances, by capable 
women who are most eager to make a con- 
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crete contribution to winning the war, 
Women of America will be first to admit and 
advocate that modern war cannot be hell 
on the battlefront and heaven on the home 
front. They will do their part on the home 
front. 





Transportation of Petroleum by American 
Railroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on article ap- 
pearing in the National Petroleum News 
referring to the accomplishments of the 
American railroads in the movement of 
petroleum, and to the successful direc- 
tion of this undertaking by Mr. John 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

It pleases me to be able to advise the 
Senate that there is a splendid spirit of 
cooperation between the Office of the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator and the organiza- 
tion directed by Mr. Pelley, and that 
about everyone else directly concerned 
with the petroleum problem is making 
an intense effort to overcome the dangers 
confronting us as a result of transporta- 
tion shortages. The danger may con- 
tinue for some time and may require even 
greater sacrifices than we now anticipate, 
but under the direction of a united group 
of Government officials and industrial 
executives we may expect to continue the 
advances now being made in the move- 
ment of petroleum and its byproducts. 

The article which I offer for the Recorp 
justifies the earlier assurances of Mr, 
Pelley and gives evidence of what Ameri- 
can industry can accomplish under pres- 
sure. I should like to point out in this 
instance that the Petroleum Coordinator 
and his associates, who work closely with 
Mr. Pelley and the other agencies con- 
cerned, are finding satisfaction in the 
successes of the railroads in this respect, 
although they are constantly aiming for 
an increase in the amount of petroleum 
how being moved. 

The Special] Committee to Investigate 
Shortages of Gasoline, Fuel Oil, and Pe- 
troleum Products has constantly followed 
the petroleum situation and has heen 
and is now working closely with the in- 
dustry and the agencies of Government 
dealing with the problem. A Nation- 
wide tank-car survey being made under 
the direction of the committee, which I 
think has already been very helpful, is 
now nearing completion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PELLEY Makes Dovsie His Bip In Movine OIL 
By RalL To East 

Railroading was a tough business back in 

1899 when John Pelley started out as a track 
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apprentice to fight his way upward to the 
head of two railroads and become president 
of the Association of American Railroads. 

Mr. Pelley reached the top because he sticks 
to his guns. 

Throughout the east coast shortage con- 
troversy of last summer and fall, he main- 
tained the railroads could haul 200,000 barrels 
of oil a day. 

Now that there is an acute shortage in the 
East, the railroads (in cooperation with the 
oil industry) are moving two and one-half 
times that much. The last figure reported 
by the Office of Petroleum Coordinator was 
464,561 barrels daily. 

Mr. Pelley is hesitant now to estimate just 
how high rail movement will go, because it 
has gone so much farther than anyone 
thought it would. 

MAY REACH 500,000 BARRELS DAILY 


However, he said, the slack has not all been 
taken up, and the 464,561 figure probably will 
be exceeded. Movements may go as high as 
500,000 a day, he added cautiously. 

The limiting factor, in Mr. Pelley’s belief, is 

locomotive power, rather than cars, because 
the railroads still have to haul troops, muni- 
tions, food, clothing, and other essentials of a 
nation at war. 

“But I don’t know of anything more essen- 
tial than oil,” he said. 

The railroads are in no position to handle 
all of the traffic that would be thrown upon 
them if trucks and busses are driven off the 
highways by the rubber shortage, he said. 


WORKED HIS WAY TO TOP 


Mr. Pelley, born in the small Illinois town 
of Anna, had just turned 22 when he went to 
work for the Illinois Central. Twenty-four 
years later he was vice president in charge 
of operations, rising to that post after being, 
consecutively, assistant foreman of the extra 
gang, foreman, general foreman, supervisor 
of the Peoria district and the Memphis divi- 
sion, roadmaster, superintendent, general 
superintendent of both the northern and 
southern lines, general manager, and, finally, 
vice president. 

In 1926 he became president of the Central 
of Georgia Railway, and in 1929 he was named 
president of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad. 

Since 1934 he has been president of the 
A. A. R. 

Mr. Pelley likes to play golf, but he bas only 
“one real hobby”—a 2'4-year-old grandson 
in Ottawa, Canada. 

“He’s just big enough to talk on the phone 
@ little,” Mr. Pelley said with a twinkle in his 
eye. 

LOCKED HORNS WITH ICKES 


Mr. Pelley was a prominent figure in the oil 
news of last summer and fall, charging di- 
rectly into the foreground of the picture with 
the claim that there were at last 20,000 tank 
cars to 14ul a minimum of 200,000 barrels of 
oil each day into the east coast area. 

A spirited controversy arose between him 
and Petroleum Coordinator Ickes, the latter 
contending that Mr. Felley did not know what 
he was talking about. 

Shortly after the last open flare up between 
the two, which occurred when Mr. Ickes ap- 
peared before the Maloney investigating com- 
mittee at resumption of hearings early in 
October, the Coordinator announced that the 
British were returning the borrowed tankers, 
and called off the curtailment measures. 

The shortage returned after war between 
the United States and Japan. This time, 
the railroads really started moving large 
quantities of oil into the eastern industrial 
area. 

ALL PULLING TOGETHER NOW 


Appearing before the Cole oil investigating 
subcommittee, Mr. Ickes apologizing, in effect, 
to Mr. Pelley, said he was amazed at the rail- 
roads’ record and that he had doubted their 





ability to move large amounts of cil to the 
East. 

As for Mr. Pelley, he said the oil industry, 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinator, and the 
railroads have but one job to do—win the 
war—and are working in close cooperation. 

“It would be impossible to have smoother 
handling,” he said. 





No Money to Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr, BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement I 
made in Cleveland on April 17 under the 
title “No Money to Waste.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MacArthur and his men have set America’s 
standard on the fighting front at the very 
top of human capacity and loyalty. We are 
proud of them. We must match it on the 
production, financial, and home fronts. 

In atdition to courage, strength, and in- 
itiative on the field of battle and in addi- 
tien to science, skill, and inventive genius 
on the field of production, total war requires 
the mobilization and high discipline of every- 
one at home on the field of finance. Dicta- 
tors claim we are not capable of such dis- 
cipline. We shall, however, win decisively on 
this field also if our people understand what 
is needed, for those at home are made of ex- 
actly the same stuff as those on the firing 
line. 

We have the resources with which to win. 
They are not, however, unlimited, and a waste 
of them can lose the war. Intentional or 
careless waste of them is sabotage. Thought- 
less waste of the lives of our soldiers, sailors, 
or flyers is a kind of treason. Unnecessary 
delay in producing shells needed at the front, 
is the same kind of treason. More subtle, 
but cqually effective, is the destruction of the 
solvency of the Nation. Weakening of our 
solvency will sacrifice our soldiers and de- 
prive them of shells as effectively as any 
other act of sabotage. It may even poison 
the fruits of their victory. Our every act 
of national or personal waste gives aid and 
comfort to our enemies. It is treason to our- 
selves. 

Each of us each day can help to win the 
war by preventing waste. I shall discuss first 
the fight against wasteful expense; and, sec- 
ond, the fight against even more wasteful 
inflation. 

Our fight is against wasteful Federal, State, 
local, and personal expenditures alike. We 
have no money to waste anywhere. I shall 
discuss Federal expenditures only, and shall 
take our nondefense exnenditures first. 
They heve grown tremendously during the 
depression. It will take widespread, vigorous 
public support to reduce them, but they must 
be reduced where they are not essential. 


THE NONDEFENSE BUDGET 


There is room for great improvement, yet 
we must not overestimate the possibilities of 
savings in this one field of expense. The non- 
defense Budget for our entire Federal Gov- 
ernment, for the fiscal year 1942, was about 
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#6,500,000,000. The new defense Budget for 
our war work alone for the fiscal year 1943, 
however, will be over $53,000,000,000. If we 
were to discontinue the entire nondefense 
Bucget and apply it all to next year’s war 
work, it would meet, therefore, but little 
more than one-tenth of the defense Budget. 

Obviously, much of the nondefense Budget 
cannot be reduced. Some of it will have to be 
increased. For example, interest on the pub- 
lic debt will go up about one-half a billion 
dollars On the other hand, some items were 
created to fight the depression. These should 
be cut out to the extent they ‘ce not now 
essential 

We made progress in 1941 when we created 
the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures. Senator Brep is chairman. It includes 
three members each, from the respective 
Senate Committecs on Appropriations and 
Finance, and th« respective House Committees 
on Appropriations and Ways and Means. For 
the first time a congressional committee in- 
cludes a Cabinet officer. He is the Secretary of 
the Treasury. it also includes the Director of 
the Budget. The committee has been greatly 
helped by the report of the Director of the 
Budget, submitted October 15, 1941. This 
was in response to the action of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, requiring him to 
furnish such detailed revisions of the esti- 
mates of expenditures for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, as he would make if he 
had been instructed to prepare three Budget 
estimates for such fiscal year in which the 
total annual expenditures for nondefense 
purposes were less by $1,000,000,000, by $1,- 
500,000,000, and by $2,000,000,000, respectively, 
than the total amounts appropriated for such 
nondefense purposes for such fiscal year. 

While that report did not amount to an 
administrative recommendation that any 
cuts be made below the i942 appropriations, 
it did, for the first time to my knowledge, 
make available from a responsible member of 
the administration, an estimate of where he 
would deem it most feasible to distribute the 
cuts if total cuts in the above amounts were 
to be made. It still remains necessary to 
examine carefully into the advisability of each 
cut in the light of the service affected. 

In appraising the possibility of making a 
cut of one or two billion dollars, it is im- 
portant to realize that almost one-half of 
our nondefense expenditures carry contrace 
tual or legislative commitments that make 
it difficult and sometimes impossible, to cut 
them. The Director of the Budget has been 
constructive in his consideration of these 
items and has excluded from his cuts only 
interest on the public debt, established vet- 
erans’ pensions and insurance payments, 
transfers to trust accounts, refunds of re- 
ceipts, the Federal contribution to the oper- 
ation of the District of Columbia and the 
comparatively small budgets for the legisla- 
tive and judicial establishments. Applying 
the cut of $1,000,000,000 to the rest of the 
nondefense expenditures means a total re- 
duction of 22 percent in them. A cut of 
$2,000,000,000 would mean a total reduction 
of 44 percent in them. 

No one could support a flat 44 percent re- 
duction in all nondefense operations, regard- 
less of their relative importance. Using the 
$2,000,000,000 cut as the basis, the Director of 
the Budget accordingly has allocated it so as 
to reduce aids for youth 94.2 percent; work re- 
lief, 73.9 percent; aids to agriculture, 45.5 per- 
cent; and the general public works program 
19.9 percent. If these four cuts were made 
they would reduce the 1942 Budget by $1,697,- 
000,000 out of the $2,000,009,000. The Byrd 
committee in its preliminary report of Decem- 
ber 26, 1941, based upon a brief study of the 
merits of the needs for the 1943 Budget, has 
recommended an actual cut of about $1,300,- 
000,000. This is about $400,000,000 more of 
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a cut thcn the administration has yet pro- 
posed, Against either cut there must be 
offset about $500,000,000 for increased in- 
terest on the public debt. To some of these 
cuts there is strong opposition. Each must 
be carefully considered by the respective Ap- 
propriation Committees of each House of 
Congress. We must not be tempted into false 
economies that in the end cost more than 
they save. 

Protests against cuts generally come from 
those directly interested in supporting or in- 
creasing the appropriation. If the economy 
program is to succeed, its advocates need the 
intelligent, courageous, and patriotic support 
of the general public. They need this not 
only from those who will not be hurt by the 
cuts; they need it also from those who will be 
hurt, but who put the general public in- 
terests ahead of their own special interests. 

If the nondefense saving be $1,000,000,000 a 
year, it will go that far toward the 1943 de- 
fense Budget of over $53,000,000,000. While 
$1,000,000,000 is less than 2 percent of the de- 
fense Budget, it is vitally important to save 
it. While every true American is glad to pay 
whatever is necessary to save this Nation, he 
rebels at paying one cent of his hard-earned 
cash for nonessentials. A determination to 
reduce the Budget is at least a substantial 
protection against counterproposals to in- 
crease it. A genuine effort to economize is 
essential if the Government is to earn the 
confidence that commands the cordial sup- 
port that is needed. 


THE DEFENSE BUDGET 


Just as reasonable conservation of men and 
equipment is important on the firing line, 
so also in the defense Budget of $53,000,- 
000,000 reasonable conservation of resources 
is important. Here we must put speed and 
production far ahead of economy. But there 
must be no graft and there must be no profit- 
eering. There must be no sabotage in the 
form of intentional, thoughtless, or careless 
waste. Limitation of profits is essential; it 
is only a question of how best to insure it. 
There must be no racketeering. Excess-prof- 
its taxes, regulations governing the renegotia- 
tion of contracts and the reasonable 
regulation of the rights and privileges of the 
workers in the war industries is needed. Con- 
structive executive leadership and voluntary 
agreements produce the best results. It may 
be necessary, in some instances, to reinforce 
these agreements with statutes based upon 
them. If no progress is made voluntarily, ‘t 
might even become necessary to initiate the 
regulation by statute. 

There must be no waste of Federal, State, 
local, or personal resources. There must be 
no waste of materials. This applies especially 
to raw materials. Examples are petroleum 
and rubber. Oil is ammunition. A shortage 
of transportation to deliver petroleum in cer- 
tain parts of the country calls for voluntary 
cooperation in the intelligent saving of pe- 
troleum products, both by the Government 
and individuals. The crisis in rubber for 
our military purposes will come in 1943. Ex- 
isting supplies will be running low, and the 
supply of substitutes may not equal the 
shortage. Obviously, the greatest source of 
rubber to meet the crisis of 1943, is the rub- 
ber now in use. Every citizen can help to 
meet this future need by daily personal econ- 
omy in the use of rubber. 


INFLATION 


More subtle and deep than the danger of 
wasted expenditures is the danger of inflation. 
Dictators feel that a self-governing nation is 
not able to discipline itself sufficiently to win 
such a battle as that against inflation. The 
tragic effects of inflation in Germany and in 
France since the first World War have, how- 
ever, given a demonstration of its danger that 
is widely understood in America. There 
could be no greater financial tragedy than the 
‘ destruction by inflation of the credit of the 
United States and the destruction by inflation 


of the purchasing power of our money. It 
would mean the loss of the individual savings 
of our people, now largely represented by Gov- 
ernment bonds, savings accounts, insurance 
policies, or other investments that depend 
for their value upon the purchasing power of 
the dollars they represent. It would destroy 
the value of the fixed salaries and wages of 
America. It would be a severe blow to the 
confidence of mankind in the practicability 
of a free and self-governing nation. 

Inflation must not come here. One of 
the greatest battles of this war will be fought 
here at home against inflation. The Gov- 
ernment must make the lines of action clear, 
for it is the people, rather than the Gov- 
ernment alone, that will win or lose this 
battle. 

People in general know that their dollar 
has a flexible purchasing power. Americans 
know that as prices go up the real value or 
purchasing power of their dollar comes down. 
They know that if this goes too far they 
are ruined. They can be trusted to do their 
part well. - They must, however, act to- 
gether, and it is the clear obligation of the 
Government to expixin the danger and direct 
the battle. 

In the last war we did not suffer extreme 
inflation. We did, however, suffer from an 
approach toward it. Leon Henderson re- 
cently testified before the Senate Committee 
on Finance that the first World War cost 
us about $31,000,000,000, but that $13,000,- 
000,000 of this represented the rise in prices 
during that war. Many a taxpayer paid 
his share of this without a corresponding 
increase in hisincome. This helped to bring 
on the industrial and financial crisis which 
followed the war. 

Applying the same test to this war, Mr. 
Henderson, testifying last December, stated 
that before we had entered this war we 
already had authorized spending $%67,000,- 
000,000 for defense. Betweer the date of 
authorization of that sum and our entry 
into the war prices already had risen enough 
to add $13,500,000,000 to the cost of this 
program during the 2 years that it would 
take to complete the program. He further 
estimated that if the rate of price increase 
continued at the same rate as that between 
March and September 1941, then these addi- 
tions wovld cost $31,000,000,000. This in 
itself wouid have equaled the entire cost of 
the first World War. Applying this estimate 
to our present war authorization of about 
$140,000,000,000, the increases in prices would 
be in the neighborhood of $70.000,000,000 in 
themselves, in return for which we would 
receive nothing. ‘We have no money to waste 
on preventable inflation. It was to combat 
this situation that the first price-control bill 
was enacted. 


PKICE CONTROL 


It is for this reason that those administer- 
ing the price-control bill need the cordial sup- 
port of the Nation. One of the greatest con- 
tributions we can make to winning the war 
is as individuals, as business concerns, and 
as a Government to cooperate with, instead 
of seeking to evade, price controls. These are 
established to keep down the cost of living 
and to prevent inflation. Through the War 
Labor Board and through voluntary agree- 
ments these price controls also provide an im- 
portant means of controlling wage increases. 
The usual reason given for seeking increases 
in wages is an increase in the cost of living. 
To the extent that price controls prevent in- 
creases in the cost of living they eliminate this 
reason for wage increases. Another common 
reason for seeking wage increases is the report 
of large profits made by the employer. Here 
egain price controls and excess-profits taxes, 
designed to consume all excessive profits, 
provide at least a partial answer. 


TAXATION 


Taxation itself is another good weapon to 
use against inflation. Insofar as we can meet 
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tion it is to our interest to do so. For the 
sake of the Nation and for our own es W 
should make the taxes as large as we can 
carry them. Obviously we cannot make them 
large enough to pay for the whole war as it 
goes, but it is the danger of ever-increasing 
annuai deficits that makes it so important 
that the Nation pay as much by taxes as is 
possible. Our operating deficit on June 30, 
1942, will be about $22,000,000,000, and by 
June 30, 1943, about $62,000,000,000. This is 
even after making allowances for at least 
$7,000,000,000 of new Federal taxes in excess 
of those collected last year. To cover this 
deficit and our outstanding or guaranteed 
bonds we recently increased our Federal debt 
limit from $65,000,000,000 to $130,000,000,000. 

We have already authorized $140,000,000,000 
for the war program, of which we have 
budgeted only $83,000,000,000 to be spent by 
June 30, 1943. This means that without ad- 
ditional authorization for war purposes, there 
will be about $57,000,000,000 (minus any off- 
setting revenues), to be financed in.the year 
ending June 30, 1944. Estimating that $50,- 
000,000,000 of it will be borrowed in that 
year, it brings clearly before us the need for a 
debt limit, not of $130,000,000,000 but of more 
nearly $120,000,000,000, or about seven times 
the debt of $25,000,000,000 which we faced 
following the World War No. 1. There is a 
point, moreover, where a nation’s debt ex- 
ceeds its credit and the value of its securities 
shrink, much as does the value of its cur- 
rency in time of inflation. That is national 
insolvency and that is precisely what we must 
not permit. 

The present debt limit of $130,000,000,000 
means that when it is reached, each of our 
130,000,000 men, women, and children, on an 
average per capita basis, will owe a debt for 
Federal purposes alone of $1,000. For an 
ordinary family of three, this means a debt 
of at least $3,000. Recognizing the inability 
of many to pay their share it actually means 
an obligation of considerably more than 
$3,000 upon each taxpaying family in Amer- 
ica, above their personal, local, and State 
debts. On a basis of a Federal debt of $180,- 
000,000,000 it means over $5,000 for each tax~ 
paying family in America. Each home owner 
may well think of at least that sum as hav- 
ing been added to the mortgage on his house, 

As a united nation, we can stand that debt 
if we but have the opportunity to develop, in 
peace and in the public interest, the wealth 
that is already ours, plus the new wealth that 
is becoming available through countless 
scientific discoveries. 

Before we even consider this possibility, 
however, we must win the war, keep our 
Nation solvent, and establish a vigorous pro- 
ductive economy of abundance keyed to indi- 
vidual initiative and filled with faith in a 
free and fair future. To the extent, there- 
fore, that we can meet the cost of the war by 
current taxation, rather than -by increasing 
our debts, it is important that we do so. 

Our determination to pay for the war and 
to pay our debts is essential to the credit of 
the United States and to the value of our 
bonds. 

Taxation has another special value in fight- 
ing inflation. By taking the taxpayer’s 
spending money from him it prevents his 
use of it in bidding for goods of which a 
shortage exists. 

To the extent that we use our earnings to 
pay taxes, we reduce the demand for articles 
of which there is a shortage, we strengthen 
the credit of our Nation, and help to win the 
war. 

We need to do this at once. To increase 
our taxes payable next year does not reduce 
our surplus purchasing power now. This 
points to the wisdom of collecting additional 
taxes at once at the source, when the salaries 
and wages are being paid. This argues, also, 
for sales taxes payable this year on all pur- 
chases except necessities of life. 


the cost of this war by fairly distributed taxa- 
sak 








A variation of this attack upon inflation 
is to use our personal funas for making direct 
loans to the Government. This is done by 
using our savings and spending money to buy 
victory bonds. While this is not as helpful 
to the Government as is direct taxation, it 
does help to check inflation by taking cash 
out of the market. It is a good investment 
in our Government at about 244 percent com- 
pound interest, the principal to be repaid to 
us after the war is over, when spending it 
will help the Nation. 


MORALE 


Napoleon estimated morale at a rate of 
three to one compared with equipment. Men 
and equipment are absolutely essential today, 
and yet total war today reaches so far into 
the fields of production, finance, and home 
life that our Gen. George C. Marshall has 
placed the relative value of morale to equip- 
ment at six to cne. We must, above all, have 
invincible morale. “We shall win or we shall 
die!” says MacArthur, and “so say we all of 
us.” This is no time for partisanship or 
personal interest. This is no time for sar- 
casin, or for sniping at our own leaders. It is 
a time for us to do everything possible to help 
the Nation. It is a time for us to change our 
individual characters and policies to those of 
all-out, devotion to our cause. It is a time 
that cylls for sound homes, teamwork in 
indus da united Nation. 

We hav2 no time or money to waste. We 
must provt the strength of freedom. Amer- 
ica’s best weapon is her example. In unity 
is Our strenkth, and in God is our trust. 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley to 
New York Post Office Holy Name Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
yesterday morning Hon. James A. Farley, 
former Postmaster General of the United 
States, delivered an address at the an- 
nual communion breakfast of the Holy 
Name Society of the New York Post 
Office, at the Hotel Astor, New York. I 
ask unanimous consent that his remarks 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a great pleasure to be with you this 
morning. I was with you last year and the 
year before and the year-before that. I hope 
to be with you again next year. If I am not 
blanketed into the membership of the Holy 
Name Society of the New York Post Office by 
that time, I intend to see the grievance com- 
mittee and make an effort to qualify through 
an open competitive examination. 

Reverence for the holy name of the Master 
has been characteristic of good men down 
through the years, especially in times of war. 
I am told that in the college chape. at Notre 
Dame there is a picture of George Washington 
and a statement issued by him as Commander 
in Chief to the Colonial Army in 1776 which 
reads: 

“The general is sorry to be informed that 
the foolish and wicked practice of profane 
cursing and swearing, a vice heretofore little 
known in an American army, is growing in 





fashion. He hopes the officers will, by ex- 
ample as well as influence, endeavor to check 
it and that both they and the men will reflect 
that we can have little blessing of heaven on 
our arms if we insult it by our petty impiety 
and folly. Added to this, it is a vice so mean 
and low, without any temptation, that every 
man of sense and character detests and de- 
spises it.” 

This statement is in keeping with the high 
and sensible ideals of the Father of our Coun- 
try. Its publication at this time is a tribute 
to the priests and brotherr of Notre Dame, 
as well as the studen* body, who have con- 
stanfly sought to repress and obliterate the 
vicious habit of taking the name of God. in 
vain. 

It is reported that Father John Clare, Army 
chaplain at Fort MacArthur, had a box built 
and installed in the post chapel, where all 
those addicted to the habit of cussing and 
swearing might penalize themselves by de- 
positing some gratuity. The funds so col- 
lected are used to buy flowers for the post 
chapel and also to provide spending money 
for the soldiers wh happen to be broke. The 
fathers at Notre Dame, I hear, have also in- 
stalled a similar box, the proceeds to go to 
their bengal mission in India. 

William H. McCarthy, the distinguished 
editor of the Postmasters Gazette, makes an 
interesting comment in the March issue rela- 
tive to these commendable crusades and the 
penalizing of the offenders. Here is what he 
says: 

“It looks as though the holy fathers, as 
well as the Father of Our Country, have some- 
thing there. Which reminds us of the story 
of the minister who jumped on a streetcar 
and landed or the pet corn of a lad in his 
‘teens. The profanity was fluent and em- 
phatic. Whereupon the reverend gentleman 


‘put his hand in his pocket, gave the boy 50 


cents, and said: ‘My boy, take this, and never, 
never use such language again.’ The Irish 
conductor looked on in amazement and, as 
the minister handei him his fare, he said in 
broad Gaelic: ‘Your reverence, I have a word 
= the tip of my tongue that is worth at least 
$ » ” 

It is always an edifying spectacle in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on your Holy Name Sun- 
day. There are not many places in the United 
States—or, for that matter, in any part of the 
worl today- -where the grand sight of several 
thousand citizens receiving holy communion 
in a group could be duplicated. 

To your good chaplain and spiritual direc- 
tor, Father Kiernan, the event was most 
gratifying. It was a visible and public 
demonstration of the unqualified success of 
his work; also, of your work as officers and 
members of this splendid society. 

The great conclave at the altar rail and 
now at this delightful breakfast carries an 
overtone of unusual significance. In the 
first place it is an example, a living illustra- 
tion, of the American way of life. Secondly, 
and of greater importance, it is an open 
challenge to anyone, from within or without, 
who may plan or contrive for the destruction 
of the American way of life. 

I don’t need to tell this all-American audi- 
ence of postal employees that we are at war. 
There is no group in the United States that 
is more alert. You are not only doing your 
share in buying war stamps and war bonds, 
but you are doing everything possible to 
promote the successful outcome of the 
Nation’s cause at arms. 

You are moving millions of tons of war- 
time mail, day in and day out. You are busy 
once again registering the aliens within our 
borders. You have collected millions in 
revenue for the Treasury Department in 
automobile taxes. You are selling miilions 
of dollars regularly in war stamps and war 
bonds. You have rendered countless other 
important tasks for the public benefit. 

What is more, thousands of your associates 
in the Service have gone forth to fight in the 
cause of America’s freedom. One cf the first 
to ‘be inducted in the armed forces of the 
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United States was a letter carrier, Dorrance 
Mann, of Council Bluffs. He was one of the 
very first members of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force to land in, North Ireland and 
is now identified as Sgt. Dorrance Mann. 
There is scarcely a family of postal employees 
throughout the land which has not already 
given up one or more sons that the Nation 
might live. 

Iam no flatterer. I contend that a word 
of truthful encouragement is a stimulus to 
greater accomplishment. Every executive, 
big or small, knows through personal ex- 
perience that recognition of earnest effort 
and appreciation of loyal cooperation result 
in happier and greater achievement. 

When the history of this war is written 
there will be no organization, no group of 
patriotic men and women, whose names will 
be placed higher or engraved more deeply on 
the roll of honor of this Nation than the 
names of the personnel of the United States 
Postal Service. 

Let us take a balanced view of the situa- 
tion. What are we fighting for? We are 
fighting to preserve the American way of life. 
We seek no territory that belongs to any other 
people or nation. We seek but the right to 
lead our own lives in our own way, and we 
seek a peace that will guarantee that right 
to us and to our children. 

In a formal way, we have in this war the 
objective of establishing and securing the 
four freedoms: freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. 

Let me expand on this by a quotation, the 
clarity of which is rivaled only by its com- 
pleteness and brevity: 

“We shall not stop short of those objec- 
tives—nor shall we be satisfied merely to gain 
them and then call it a day. I know that I 
speak for the American people—and I have 
good reason to believe I speak also for all the 
other peopies who fight with us—when I say 
that this time we are determined not only to 
win the war but also to maintain the security 
of the peace which will follow.” 

As Americans, we can all support every alm 
expressed in those stirring words and in so 
doing we, as loyal believers in democracy, will 
be siving inspiration and strength to the 
sayer of those words, our Commander in 
Chief, the President, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 





Britain Finds Gain in Works Councils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Craig Thompson, from London, England, 
entitled “Britain Finds Gain in Works 
Councils,” published in the New York 
Times of today, April 20, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Britain Frnps GAIN IN WorKs COUNCILS— 
MANAGEMENT-EMPLOYEE BOARDS IN PLANTS 
Spur OvuTPpuT ANv ARE INCREASING—LABOR 
Srerre Is Lessenep— Act OUTLAWING 
Srrrkes SHELVED AFTER EXPERIENCE IN JAIL- 
ING WoRKERrS SHOws ITs FAILURE 

(By Craig Thompson) 

Lonpon, April 19.—Having tried a law for- 

bidding strikes that failed because jailed 
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workers produce nothing, Britain has turned 
with increasing emphasis to the cooperative 
plan of joint works councils in the hope of 
stepping up war pr duction and cutting down 
labor difficulties, which have caused an aver- 
age loss of 2,122 workdays every day since 
the war began. 

Although as yet the number of firms using 
the joint-council system is comparatively 
small, it is increasing steadily. 

Interest in the works-council plan on the 
part of the United States and other Allied 
Nations ts mounting. British firms that have 
instituted the system constantly receive let- 
ters asking for details of organization and 
methods of operation, it was stated here today. 

To watch a session of one of the councils 
is to discover the degree to which the sup- 
posedly traditional opposition between work- 
ers and management can be subordinated to 
the common program of getting on with the 
war work. Spokesmen for the workers sug- 
gest changes and argue with their bosses over 
means whereby time can be saved by the in- 
troduction of a new method or the purchase 
of additional equipment. Problems are fore- 
seen and smoothed out before they actually 
arise, saving any amount of friction that 
might have led to a strike. 

The role of the courcil is purely advisory. 
Its value lies in continuous promotion of a 
greater degree of understanding between the 
workers and their hosses. 


SESSION OF A WORKS COUNCIL 


One of these meetings, at which the ob- 
server sat in, was held at the close of the 
working day in a large room used as a can- 
teen for the employees. Twenty members 
representing 10 from each side, were grouped 
around a U-shaped table. This council hes 
2 chairmen, one being the managing di- 
rector of the firm operating this and other 
factories, the other a long-term employee 
who is a machinist. They preside at alter- 
nate meetings 

The machinist was in the chair. The 
members sat where they pleased around the 
table. Before each was a pad and pencil and 
the mimeographed agenda for the meeting. 
The management representatives and sev- 
eral of the workers had folders of recorces 
dealing with their respective departments. 

On the agenda the first item was approval 
of the minutes of the previous meeting. One 
of the workers’ representatives raised a point 
of dissension, which he withdrew after being 
shown he was wrong. 

There had been trouble in the canteen, 
with workers grumbling about the food and 
service, and a report on this was the next 
item. The plant's welfare director, 2 member 
of the works council, said she thought the 
best step would be for the council to hear 
from the canteen manager and asked permis- 
sion to have her appear at the next meeting. 
This was granted. 

Next was an important item. Britain’s 
wartime work regulations make it necessary 
for chronic absentees to be reported to the 
Ministry of Labor. Management and work- 
ers agreed they did not want the council 
turned into a police court. After long discus- 
sion it was agreed that, since the regulations 
permitted it, a committee would be set up to 
examine all absentee cases, hear the persons 
accused and pass judgment whether a case 
warranted being sent to the Ministry of 
Labor. Sometimes a worker’s excuse alters 
the absentee aspect. 

It was first decided the committee should 
be elected from the whole body. For five 
places to be filled six persons were nominated, 
three workers and three from the manage- 
ment. Three management representatives 
and two workers were elected. A union shop 
steward was one of the two. 

Absenteeism is a serious problem in British 
factories. Some of it is deliberate shirking. 





Some is by harried women who find their 
hours extremely full trying to run a house- 
hold and putting in a long day at the factory. 

Before the committee such workers will 
have an opportunity to state their cases and 
will be assured of sympathetic judgment. 
The process is calculated to keep up piant 
morale with a system possible only under the 
works council plan. 


PLANT OPERATIONS BROUGHT UP 


A few minutes later in the same meeting 
there was another demonstration of what this 
kind of cooperation means. A worker reported 
that glass guards placed on certain machines 
to protect the workers’ eyes and faces from 
small metal fragments were being pushed 
aside by the men and women using the ma- 
chines. The worker recommended a campaign 
to make the machine operators realize the 
guards were there to protect them. 

The same member reported the need of an 
additional grinding tool in a machine shop. 
Machinists using the grinding tool in the tool 
shop, he said, were causing a loss of time and 
were causing the need of more maintenance 
labor when a precision grinder was put out of 
kilter by its use for heavy work. 

The foreman of the machine shop, as a 
management representative, opposed the sug- 
gestion as unnecessary. The plant superin- 
tendent, however, agreed on the need of the 
new grinding tool and promised to obtain one. 

So the meeting went, making the task of 
maintaining good relations a smoother one 
both for workers and management. 

One of the major points taken up was on 
the drafting of a new set of rules for the coun- 
cil on the basis of its 4 months’ experience. 
The managing director, who proposed this, 
said the rules by which the council had been 
working were drawn on lines suggested by 
similar groups organized in the Courtauld 
factories and the plants of the Imperial Chem- 
ical Co. 

He said he was continually receiving re- 
quests, many of them from the United States, 
for the written framework by which the coun- 
cil operated, and he thought a new one should 
be drafted. A committee was appointed for 
the task. 

This was a pointed illustration of the fact 
that works councils are new in Britain. Al- 
though the plan itself is neither new nor un- 
usual, there have been long-standing difficul- 
ties in getting management and labor to agree 
on instituting it. . 


COUNCIL’S HISTORY IN THE PLANT 


The management of this particular plant 
first proposed the establishment of a council 
in 1987. The plant was then about 70 per- 
cent organized, so the management proposal 
set forth tho necessity of having the worker 
representatives elected ‘rom the whole plant 
personnel. This made possible the election 
of nonunion members and the union ob- 
jected and the idea was dropped. 

Some time after the outbreak of the war 
the union brought up the idea of the works 
council on a modified plan, which the man- 
agement rejected 

After Russia entered the war, a group rep- 
resenting a new union in the plant proposed 
to the management the election of a shop 
committee by secret ballot, with the under- 
standing that, if a new shop committee was 
chosen, the works council plan would be 
taken up anew. In the election the younger 
union won all the places on the shop com- 
mittee and the works council was soon cre- 
ated. 

Although the British law outlawing strikes 
was widely hailed as smoothing the produc- 
tion paths, it failed dismally. There was only 
one test ever made, in which a number of 
workers were jailed. The fact was not gen- 
erally published at the time, but the result 
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was that a committee composed of workers 
and management delegates soon made repre- 
sentations to the court which freed the sen- 
tenced men, 

Although a certain amount of arbitrament 
notice is required, British industry has had 
its full and continuing share of strikes. Dur- 
ing 1940 there were 850 strikes involving 284,- 
000 persons in the loss of 890,000 work days. 
In 1941 the figures rose to 1,162 strikes in- 
volving 334,800 persons in the loss of 1,034,000 
days. 

Thus far 1942 shows no diminution of 
labor stoppages; but there is hope that the 
increasing number of joint works councils 
may soon cut down the totals of strikes and 
loss of working time. 


Dr. Wilbur L. Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
that there may be printec| in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Hartford Courant. ‘The editorial 
refers to Dr. Wilbur L. Cross—distin- 
guished scholar and educator, and four 
times Governor of the State of Connec- 
ticut—whose service to the State has 
attracted the attention of his fellow 
countrymen far beyond the. borders of 
Connecticut, and whose contributions to 
literature and the science of govern- 
ment will long be remembered. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: é 

GOVERNOR CROSS AT EIGHTY 


Governor Cross—once a Governor always 
a Governor—looks almost as chipper at 80 as 
he looked when he first came upon the Con- 
necticut political scene more than a decade 
ago. Since his retirement from office, or 
should we say since the Republicans finally 
succeeded in prying him loose from the gov- 
ernorship, he has busied himself writing his 
eutobiography. And he has had a character- 
istically bully time doing it. Just when it 
will appear he does not himself know, but 
despite other diversions he is getting along 
with it. 

He set out to write it in the third person, 
but he soon found that that wouldn’t do if 
the volume was to retain the flavor he hoped 
for it. The narrative, it is to be presumed, 
will cover chiefiy, his active political career, 
although the events leading up to it began 
when he was a clerk in a grocery store at 
Mansfield. It was around the cracker barrel 
there that he gained that insight into hu- 
man nature which stood him s0 well in all 
his subsequent undertakings. 

The public already knows what happened 
during his four terms as Governor, but it 
does not know what went on behind the 
scenes. If he permits his pen to run freely 
there should be some most interesting revela- 
tions. He is scribbling it all out, and fortu- 
nately he has a typist who can read what he 
puts down in a hand still firm but which 
leaves something to the imagination. 
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We'll wager that there'll be no split in- 
finitives in the finished work. Some may 
remember that in one of his many beauti- 
fully written proclamations he once got the 
sign of the infinitive in the wrong place, and 
the only time we ever succeeded in getting 
his goat was when we called attention to it. 
But that was long ago and he has since for- 
given us, even if he has not entirely for- 
gotten. We rated it at the time as something 
of an achievement to have gotten under the 
Governor's skin in this unexpected way after 
so many vain attempts to disturb his equa- 
nimity. 

The qualities that endeared “Uncle Toby” 
to us were those that endeared him to the 
thousands of Connecticut citizens who kept 
right on electing and reelecting him until it 
began to lock as if he would spend all his 
days under the gilded dome on Capitol Hill. 
Had that happened we might have had no 
autobiography in the making, there being 
no time for it. So we .nust thank the 
gentleman from Stratford, Mr. Raymond E. 
Baldwin, for finally accomplishing the seem- 
ingly impossible and giving the erudite poli- 
tician from Yale an opportunity to devote 
himself to the agreeable task of telling pos- 
terity all about himself, with particular 
reference to the sundry and varied characters 
that fitted across the scene while he was 
administering the affairs of the State. 

So here’s to you, Governor, in your youth- 
ful 80's, and if we are around when you are 
90 we’ll haye a loving cup together. 





Michelson’s Fog Over Guam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Rscorp an article 
appearing this morning in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald, by George Rothwell 
Brown, entitled “Michelson’s Fog Over 
Guam,” having reference to a somewhat 
idiotic statement which was put out a 
few days ago by Mr. Charles Michelson, 
the well-known radio lobbyist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 

MICHELSON’S FOG OVER GUAM 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 


Fog-dispeller Michelson, of the Democratic 
National Committee, who finds so much fog 
in Washington nowadays that his is no part- 
time job, has just received a pretty severe 
jolt—from a member of his own party. 

Undertaking to dispel ¢ little fog, in his 
weekly handout of April 12, Charlie the Mike 
had the following observation to make: 

“Had our martial departments been per- 
mitted to fortify Guam adequately, for in- 
stance, that Pacific outpost would still be 
an American base in a section of the world 
where it would be of the utmost consequence 
in checking the Japs.” 

This is the kind of misleading guff that 
the New Deal papers get now and then from 
Charlie and spread before readers. In short, 
Charlie is a fog maker, not a fog dispeller. 
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There is not one accurate word in that 
quotation. 

Happily, one day after this bit of misin- 
formation was put out by Mr. Michelson, 
Representative James P. Ricuarns, of South 
Carolina, Democratic member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, pixced in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the true facts with 
regard to Guam. 

There has been a great deal of misappre- 
hension about what happened with reference 
to Guam, and it is most salutary that the 
truth should have come from the Democratic 
side of the House to unfog the American 
people. 

I am going to quote as much as this space 
will permit of what Mr. Richards said. 

It ought to shut Charlie’s mouth on the 
subject of Guam from now on. Mr. Richards 
said: 

‘“In February 1939 the annual Navy authori- 
zation bill came before the House under the 
sponsorship of Chairman Vinson of Georgia. 
The bill came before us with both majority 
and minority reports. 

“The chief bone of contention was the pro- 
posal to spend $5,000,000 for military, harbor, 
and aviation facilities at Guam. It soon be- 
came evident that the House was divided on 
the subject. 

“There was no request from the President, 
the Commander in Chief, to fortify Guam. 

“The Navy Department did not recommend 
the fortification of Guam. 

“The chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] did not recommend 
the fortification cf Guam. 

“The majority committee report did recom- 
mend the expenditure of $5,000,000 on Guam. 
The committee was divided on this subject. 

“In the absence of indication from the 
President, who is Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces, each Member followed his own 
conclusions. 

“I voted and spoke against the Guam item. 
The amendment to strike the amendment 
from the bill was offered by Representative 
SutrHin (Democrat), of New Jersey, a mem- 
ber of the Naval Affairs Committee. The 
amendment carried by a vote of zc5 to 168 
on roll call. 

“It seems that the Guam proposal was 
never even seriously considered by the Sen- 
ate Naval Affairs Committee, as it reported 
out the same bill with no provision for Guam 
in it. 

“In February 1940 the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, reporting another naval 
appropriation bill, included $3,000,000 for 
military installations on the Island of Guam. 
I spoke against the Guam provision and 
offered the amendment to strike it out. The 
motion carried by 123 to 114. 

“Neither the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee nor the House leadership asked for a 
roll-call vote. Had the President or the 
Navy Department particularly desired the re- 
tention of the item, a roll call obviously 
wou'd have been forced.” 

If Mr. Michelson will examine that roll 
call on the Sutphin amendment on Febru- 
ary 23, 1939, he will see that the proposition 
to spend $5,000,000 on Guam was defeated 
by Demcecratic votes. If they had voted 
against the Sutphin amendment it would 
have been lost by 143 to 230. 

Those voting for the Sutphin amendment 
included such eminent Democrats as Mr. 
CaNNON, now chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, a host of Southerners, and a 
whole raft of new dealers. 

When Mr. Michelson indicts those who 
didn’t permit the “martial departments” to 
fortify Guam—there never was a proposal 
before Congress to fortify it—he indicts his 
own party, which is not a very smart thing 
for a political press agent to do. 
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Bulow Serves South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, a 
prominent attorney of Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., Mr Eugene Mahoney, has prepared 
a very excellent address of particular in- 
terest to tne people of South Dakota, and 
also of great interest to the people of the 
Middle West generaily. I ask unanimeous 
consent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am, indeed, vory 
happy to have this cpportunity to address 
the Demccratic voters. It is always a pleas- 
ure to see a Democratic gathering in South 
Dakota. The only regrettable thing is that 
we do not have more and larger Democratic 
majorities. On May 5 next we will hold our 
primaries. At that time the Democrats of 
this State will have the duty of se‘ecting their 
candidate for United States Senator in the 
fall election. 

I have no quarrel with anyone who aspires 
to be a United States Senator. Everyone 
has a right to seek public office. Some of us, 
however, may question the motives that pro- 
mote candidates to seek office, or we may dis- 
agree with some of the policies and principles 
of the candidate, but I am sure that each of 
us is in full agreement on one thing, and 
that is that we want to nominate a winner 
for our candidate. We all want to nominate 
as cur standard bearer a candidate who not 
only has the ability of winning for himself, 
but a candidate who will aid and assist and 
help carry to victory our county tickets in 
the various counties in this State. South 
Dakota is and always has been a Repub!lican 
State. In order for a Democratic candidate 
to win he must be able to draw support from 
the rank and file of the Republicans. 

In speaking to you tonight, I do so as a 
life-long Democrat, a Demccrat who, with 
enthusiasm and loyalty, supported our great 
humanitarian President on each of the three 
occasions when he was elected President of 
the United States, a Democrat who has al- 
ways supported the President’s program, and 
who is today suppurting both the foreign 
and domestic policies of this administration. 


AN UNEQUALLED RECORD OF VICTORY 


I speak to you tonight as one who is more 
interested in the success of the Democratic 
Party than in the candidacy of any one man 
or group of men. It is my wish to see a 
candidate nominated for United States Sen- 
ator who can win in the fall election and who, 
by his vote-getting ability, will aid and bring 
success to our ccunty tickets in the various 
counties of this State. .For these reasons I 
am gcing to vote for and support for re- 
nomination and reelection cur own senior 
Senator, W. J. Butow. His record has demon- 
strated that he can win. His nomination will 
strengthen our ticket, not only the State 
ticket but each county ticket as weil. 

Let us briefly examine Seantor BuLow’s 
record of victories. Back in 1926, and without 
the aid of a Democratic national landslide, 
he was elected Governor of this State, the 
first Democrat in more than a quarter of a 
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century to be elected to a State office. In 
1928 he was reelected Governor in spite of 
the national Republican landslide that swept 
Herbert Hoover into office. In 1930 he was 
elected to the United States Senate, and in 
1936 was reelected to the Senate. No Demo- 
crat in the history of South Dakota has ever 
equaled the record of Senator Butow in win- 
ning elections in this Republican State. 


BULOW’S OPPONENTS CANNOT WIN IN NOVEMBER 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, let us forget 
all petty politics. Let us forget all our petty 
likes and dislikes Who is the logicai candi- 
date to nominate, one who can make a good 
race or one who can be the winner? Senator 
BuLow can win. His opponents cannot. One 
of the opponents of Senator Buiow, and his 
principal critic, was never elected to a State- 
wide office in this State prior to the Demo- 
cratic landslide in 1932, which swept the en- 
tire ticket into office. In 1936 this candidate 
was defeated for Governor of this State. In 
1938 the voters again rejected him, and he 
was defeated for the office of United States 
Senator by thy same man whom Senator 
Butow defeated 2 years before. 

As a Democrat who is personally interested 
in the success of our party, I resent the use 
of the party by any man, whether he be high 
or low in the councils of the party, for his 
own personal selfish motives, or to avenge 
some imaginary grievance that he may have. 
By all the rules of fair play, Tom Berry should 
resign as chairman of the Democratic State 
central committee when he seeks to be a can- 
didate for public office. Why is Tom Berry 
seeking the nomination for the office of 
United States Senator at this time? Why 
did he, as State chairman, travel from town 
to town over this State in an unsuccessful 
attempt to be drafted for this nomination? 
Why is he today attempting to attach him- 
self to the coattail of President Roosevelt, and 
loudiy and vociferously claiming to be the 
all-American Roosevelt supporter? I charge 
that he is doing this not so much because of 
his desire to serve the people of South Da- 
kota as because of his desire to defeat Sena- 
tor BuLtow because of some imaginary and 
personal grudge that he believes himself to 
have. Tom Berry is smarting under the sting 
of defeat, but that is no reason why he should 
attempt to destroy the party to Satisfy his 
own pet peeves. What excuse does he give 
for not supporting BuLow? He says BuLow 
has not supported the President on every- 
thing, and that if he is elected he will do 
everything the President asks, regardless of 
his own political judgment. No man in 
America resents the coattail rider or a yes- 
man more than President Roosevelt. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is a courageous man. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt admires men of courage. He 
admires men who have the courage of their 
own convictions. He admires men who stand 
by their own convictions when they believe 
them to be right and honorable. 

Let us look at the record and see how really 
much Senator BuLow has differed with the 
President. Permit me to take you back to the 
campaign of 1936 when Senator BuLow and 
CHAN GURNEY were opposing one another. 
You and I both remember Cuan GuRNEY 
going all over this State condemning Senator 
Butow in that campaign. In all of his 
speeches Mr. GurNEy accused Senator BuLow 
of being a rubber stamp for the President. 
He said Butow had voted for everything the 
President wanted, and therefore, BuLow 
should be defeated. Now Tom Berry says 
Bu.Low voted against everything the President 
wanted and now should be defeated. -They 
both cannot be right. Let us look at the 
record and get at the truth. 


BULOW SUPPORTS PRESIDENT’S RECOVERY PROGRAM 

I shall not bore you by calling your atten- 
ticn to the dark and dismal economic con- 
ditions that existed in this Nation under the 
Hoover administration. We all remember 
those dark days only too well. 





We, as Democrats, also remember, with a 
righteous feeling of justifiable pride, the great 
recovery program inaugurated by our Presi- 
dent on March 4, 1933, the very day that he 
became President of these United States. We 
all realize that it was through this program 
and the adoption of the program that made 
it possible for thousands of our citizens to 
remain in South Dakota and to maintain 
themselves in spite of the grave economic 
conditions and the severe drought and grass- 
hopper plague. 

No one more loyally and courageously sup- 
ported the recovery and reform program of 
President Roosevelt than did Senator BuLow. 
May I address myself to the 6,156 home 
owners in South Dakota, whose homes were 
saved to them through the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act. Senator BuLow supported and 
voted for the enactment of this law. 

May I call the attention of more than 
60,000 of our good citizens who received em- 
ployment on the Work Projects Administra- 
tion program in this State. May I also direct 
your attention to the fact that under this 
great Work Projects Administration program 
more than 17,000 miles of highway and 
streets were constructed in South Dakota; 
that more than 12,000 bridges and viaducts 
were built; that more than 1,000 public 
buildings were constructed, consisting of pub- 
lic schools, courthouses, and city halls. 
Many airports were construc ~d and im- 
proved. Senator Butow vote. t.: and sup- 
ported the law that made all of these bene- 
fits and permanent improvements possible. 

May I cali the attention of the farmers of 
South Dakota to Senator Butow’s support 
of the President’s farm program, under 
which thousands of our farmers were able 
to remain on their farms and to maintain 
themselves and families. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Adm/nistration program, the 
Farm Security program, and the Land Pur- 
chase program all had the militant and en- 
thusiastic support of senatco: BuLow. 

Today Senator Bulow, as a ranking mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Committee, is re- 
maining in Washington and working to se- 
cure an adequate appropriation for the 
Farm Security Administration so that it may 
continue to render valuaole service to the 
farmers of South Dakota 

Senator BuLow edvocated and voted for 
the passage of the law which created the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act which placed all 
of the banks of this Nation on a sound finan- 
cial standiag, and made them safe deposi- 
taries for the people’s money He also voted 
for and supported Senator WaGNeErR in his 
gallant fight to enact the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act. Hundreds of our South Dakota 
youths have received untold benefits by rea- 
son of the National Youth Administration. 
Senator BuLow voted for ana supported the 
law which made all this possible. 

I shall not take your time in referring to 
each of the many great laws that have been 
passed by the Congress of the United States 
under the leadership of President Roosevelt. 
Sufice it to say that Senator BuLow voted 
for and supported each of them. He has al- 
ways been a South Dakota Senator working 
for the interests of the pecpie of South Da- 
kota, and representing all the people of 
South Dakota all of the time. 


BULOW SPONSORS MISSOURI RIVER POWER 
PROJECT 


Only recently it became apparent that 
without proper power we could not invite 
large industries into this State. Senator Bu- 
Low realized this fact and realized that cheap 
and abundant power could and would bring 
big business into South Dakota. He real- 
ized that cheap power would place in the 
homes of every South Dakota family con- 
veniences that now are not available. He 
introduced in the Senate of the United States 
the Dakota Valley Authority bill. This bill, 
if it becomes a law—and it will—will give to 
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South Dakota ample power for large manu- 
facturing plants and ample electricity for 
all the homes and farms of our citizens. The 
advantages that this bill will bring to South 
Dakota are unlimited. Senator Butow, if 
for no other reason, should be reelected to 
bring about the enactment of this law. 
Senator Butow has on many cccasions 
demonstrated his ability to work with people. 
During the past few weeks he has joined 
wholeheartedly with the South Dakota con- 
gressional delegation and various chambers 
of commerce throughout this State to bring 


‘to South Dakcta defense projects, the larg- 


szt of which is the Radio Communications 
School at Sioux Falls. 


BERRY DUCKS ROOSEVELT IN 1940 CAMPAIGN 


Senator Bunow doesn’t spend his time 
bragging and boasting of his achievements. 
He does things. It has always been my opin- 
ion that if one is loyal to a cause or a pur- 
pose, the people will know this. If one is 
loyal, there is no occasion for his boasting of 
the fact. I can see no reason now for Tom 
Berry devoting his time to loud protesta- 
tions of his loyalty to President Roosevelt. 
The record should speak for itself. 

At the 1940 Democratic Convention Tom 
Berry was elected State chairman of the 
Democratic Party. At that time President 
Roosevelt was seeking the third term. He 
needed help and the assistance of South 
Dakota. President Roosevelt, however, was 
the furgotven mar at the Deinccratic State 
convention as far as Chairman Berry was 
concerned. You remember, as well as I do, 
that Berry permitted the convention to te 
adjourned without the naming of Presi- 
dential electors. ’ 

The voters of South Dakota could, as a 
result of this, have been denied the privi- 
lege of voting for President Roosevelt in that 
all-important campaign. I um also sure that 
Berry forgot President Roosevelt in 1935 
when he called out the militia to suppress 
the right of men to strike. Mr. Berry now 
contends that he can support no one except 
one who votes consistently for the Presi- 
dent’s program. If this is really true, why 
did he in 1938 oppose the renomination of 
Senator Hitchcock who was a consistent 
Roosevelt supporter in the Congress of the 
United States? To this date Mr. Berry has 
failed to explain his unprecedented conduct 
in that campaign. 

It is true Senator BuLow did not support 
the President’s foreign policies before war 
was declared. Senator Butow and President 
Roosevelt both hate war. They both knew 
and fully realized the pain and suffering and 
heartaches that war would bring to every 
home in America. Both honestly and con- 
scientiously tried to keep this Nation out of 
war. On this they both were in full agree- 
meat. They differed only in the means of 
doing this. No one worked harder o7 more 
conscientiously to avoid a break with Japan 
than did President Roosevelt. Why, almost 
at the very time that the first bombs were 
falling on Pearl Harbor and this Nation was 
being treacherously stabbea in the back by 
the cowardly Japs, our great President was 
trying to prevent a break by conferring with 
the Japanese emissaries. 


NATION NEEDS BULOW’S SINCERE JUDGMENT 


When war was declared, all Americans 
united for the one great cause, a cause that 
has for its purpose a quick and successful 
victory and the winning of a lasting peace. 
Senator BuLOw was one of the first to whole- 
heartedly pledge his support to the President, 
to the end that victory will be ours. When 
this war is over and a permanent and just 
peace is being written, this Nation will need 
the cool, sober, profound judgment of Sena- 
tor BuLow in the United States Senate. 

Men who believe in peace, men who love 
peace, are better able to write a just peace 
than those who are constantly looking for 
trouble. This peace must be a lasting peace. 
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We must endeavor, as far as possible, to guar- 
antee to the mothers and fathers of this 
Nation that the peace of the world will be 
kept. This is no time for you or for me, 
or for any other citizen, to place our own 
selfish interests and desires in the foreground. 
We must select men who are qualified for 
public office and, as party members, we 
must select men who are qualified and who 
can win. ‘The record of public service ren- 
dered by Senator Butow to this State since 
1926 shows him to be qualified for this im- 
portant office. Senator Butow’s record of re- 
peated victories shows him to be able to win. 
Senator BuLow can and will win. 





A United Front Against Tyranny 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, Aprii 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by me over Station WTMJ on 
April 14, 1942, on the subject A United 
Front Against\Tyranny. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Today at noon the ambassadors and min- 
isters of 20 Latin American republics, which 
are members of the Pan American Union, 
were received by the Chief Executive at the 
White House. 

These ministers are meeting with the Pres- 
ident today to commemcrate the spirit of 
continental solidarity and the friendly feel- 
ing of the governments and the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere toward each other. 

Today is known as Pan American Day, or 
the Day of the Americas. The first formal ob- 
servance of this day took place on April 14, 
1931, and each yeai since then has seen an 
increase in the observances of Pan American 
Day througho t the Americas. 

This day is regarded as a milestone in inter- 
American relations and in the creation of a 
sympathetic understanding of the various 
points of view of pan-American nations. 

Today, in these days when international 
morality has been reduced to a shambles, Pan 
American Day gives the people of all of the 
Americas an oppurtunity to reaffirm their al- 
legiance to the ideals of mutual respect for 
the pledged word which constitutes the key- 
stone of inter-American relations. Today 
commemorates the ideal of a political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual unity for the 21 republics 
of the American Continent. 

Before Pearl Harbor the American repub- 
lics were at peace with the rest of the world. 
Today many of these republics are at war, 
and others have broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

Today, more than ever before, the observ- 
ance of Pan American Day has a deep sig- 
nificance. The unity of all of the Americas 
today rests solidly in the bedrock of a com- 
mion problem, a common foe, and a common 
hope for the future 

The neighbors of any American community 
ban together to fight pestilence, scourges, epi- 
demics, fires, lawlessness, lootings, or inva- 
sions by any hostile group. 

The association of American republics to- 
day in a Pan American Union is merely a 
large-scale community effort to maintain’ or- 
der and decency in the Western Hemisphere 


and to repel the invasion of any international 
thugs and racketeers. 

The United States as the great power in 
this continent covets no territory and de- 
sires the enslavement of no people. We stand 
before all the world with clean hands, and, 
as a result, we have merited the trust and 
confidence of th American republics. The 
integrity of our word is inviolate and our in- 
ternational pledges have behind them the 
overwhelming weight of international mo- 
rality in a day characterized elsewhere by torn 
treaties and ravished pledges. 

In 1936 there was a conference at Buenos 
Aires dedicated to the maintenance of peace. 
In a sense, I suppose that this conference 
marked a turning point in inter-American 
relations. 

Prior to that time the American republics 
were concerned largely with relations be- 
tween themselves. At Buenos Aires, how- 
ever, the question of relations between the 
Western Hemisphere and the rest of the 
world was considered. 

It was evident even at that time that cer- 
tain European powers were menacing the 
security and the independence of peace- 
loving nations in this hemisphere. 

At that time, certain principles for the 
orderly and peaceful conduct of interna-~ 
tional relations were laid down by the Amer- 
ican republics. At that time it was likewise 
agreed that these nations skould consider 
the feasibility of joint action to repel any 
menace to this hemisphere. 

In recent years there has been a healthy 
growth in the spirit of mutual confidence 
in the face of what was soon to be a common 
foe. 

In 1938, after the Munich debacle, the 
American republics, at Lima, proclaimed a 
common concern for the solidarity of the 
American republics. At that time they be- 
gan to realize the need for maintaining their 
territorial integrity inviolate. 

There were meetings after the outbreak 
of the war in 1939 and there were other meet- 
ings in the midsummer of 1940 after France 
had collapsed. All of these meetings were 
held while we were still at peace here in 
the New. World. 

Another meeting was held at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, during the latter part of Jan- 
uary. That mecting was held to determine 
what steps should be taken for the common 
defense and for safeguarding the best in- 
terests of the people of the 21. American 
nations. ‘ 

At that time the governments of 21 Amer- 
ican republics unanimously proclaimed that 
they jointly recommended the severance of 
diplomatic relations between all American 
republics and Germany, Japan, and Italy in 
view of the aggression of a member of the 
Tri-Party Pact against the United States— 
a member of the American family of nations. 

That meant that diplomatic and consular 
agents from the Axis Powers within the 
American republics would not be able to 
use Western Hemisphere territory as the basis 
of activities against us as they had in the 
past. This was joint action of the highest 
political character. 

There were some differences of opinion in 
the agreement, but the broad, basic objec- 
tives were obtained and there was achieved 
a unity and solidarity in some 21 American 
republics. 

The termination of economic relations with 
the Axis and Axis nationals was extremely 
important to our economic defense. 

Anotner important step taken at this meet- 
ing was the adoption of a policy calling for 
complete cooperation of all of the nations of 
this hemisphere in increasing the production 
of strategic materials essential for the con- 
duct of the war. 

The meeting also recommended certain de- 
velopment policies for the essential means of 
transportation and the coordination of ship- 
ping services. 


This meeting also brought under rigid cun- 
trol all subversive activities directed by the © 
Axis Powers. All in all, though there were 
some shortcomings in the final conciusions, 
the meeting did effect a more realistic and a 
more practical Pan Americanism than has ever 
before existed in the history of the world. 

Out of the ups and dowus of the American 
Foreign Minister Conference there emerged a 
compromise framework for a solid Western 
Hemisphere front against the Axis. 

The mutual suspension of certain trade 
and tariff barriers was a further sweeping 
move to insure maximum war production. 

Perhaps one of the most important results 
of the Rio ccnference was the decision to 
weld the nations of the Americas into an 
economic bloc. Certainly the full economic 
resources of the hemisphere sl:ould be used 
for war purposes. Political solidarity without 
economic solidarity would have only a very 
limited value. 

The meetings at Rio de Janeiro ended one 
epoch in the Western Heinisphere and began 
a new era. The old phrase “solidarity of the 
American republics” became what Sumner 
Welles called a real, a living, and a vital truth. 

The meeting of the American foreign min- 
isters came less than a month after Pearl 
Harbor. The men who met at Rio realized 
that their states were relatively unprepared. 
They were aware of the unlimited and ruth- 
less ambitions of the Axis leaders. They 
realized, aiso, that the Western Hemisphere 
must. fight for survival against Axis plans for 
the enslavement of the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the Americas. 

The alternrvtive to slavery was mutual co- 
operation and a united front. An act of war 
against the United States was an act of 
aggression against all of the American re- 
publics. 

It was also interesting to note that at this 
conference the American republics declared 
that before they would reestablish any rela- 
tions they would consult among themselves 
in order that their conclusions would be 
unified and would further bolster hemi- 
sphere solidarity. 

Before the conference was held Pan Ameri- 
can republics had already declared war 
against the Axis Powers, and three others— 
Mexico, Colombia, and Venezucla—had 
severed diplomatic relations with the enemy. 
Fefore the conference terminated, the Gov- 
ernments of Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecua- 
dor, and of Brazil had also severed their diplo- 
matic relations. 

The severance of commercial and financial 
relations between the American republics and 
the Axis Powers, the adoption of measures of 
cooperation for mutual protection, both mili- 
tary and economic, and the program for in- 
creasing the production of strateg:c mate- 
rials and mobilizing inter-Amierican transpor- 
tation facilities, coupled with the elimina- 
tion of subversive activities in the Americas, 
was a definite and decisive step forward in 
our hemisphere solidarity. 

Along with these decisive actions, there was 
also a more intangible achievement—an 
achievement which I fervently hope is being 
realized to an increasing degree as each day 
passes—that achievement for a more en- 
lightened spirit of understanding of inter- 
national decency and humanity, of intelligent 
tolerance, and cooperation which wiil lay the 
ground work and the principles for the days 
up ahead when victory will have been won. 

The cocperation of the Americas has been 
a democratic cooperation and for the most 
part has recognized American interdepend- 
ence and the sovereign equality of each of 
the component parts. 

That means that there will be no inter- 
ference by any of the American republics in 
the interna! affairs of the other. The bat- 
tle which we are fighting jointly is a battle 
to retain the independence of free nations. 

It is a battle which is larger even in its 
scope than pan-Americanism. It embraces 
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some 87 peoples today who in one way or 
another have taken a stand against Axis 
barbarism and paganism. 

Tyranny knows no boundaries and free- 
dom knows no boundaries. The hopes of 
mankind for a better order knows no bound- 
aries. 

The objectives of all freedom-loving peo- 
ples know no boundaries. We are as one in 
our determination to annihilate totalitarian 
aggression. ' 

The tragic experiences of recent history 
have given us a common ideal and a com- 
mon foe. It is in that spirit that we observe 
Pan American Day, and it is in that spirit 
that we will meet again at some future date 
to observe a similar unity in a post-war 
world. 

We of the Americas are trustees of great 
values. In the conduct of this war and in 
the conduct of the peace we will render an 
account of that stewardship and we will 
realize our vision of freedom and liberty and 
understanding between men and between 
nations. 


Sixteen-Hour Day for Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, - by 


unanimous consent of my colleagues, I | 
| issues and which give me an idea of what is 


am inserting an article relating to -the 
daily schedule and working day of: the 
average Member of Congress. I believe 
this article will prove enlightening and 
informative to the citizens of the country 
and give them a better idea of how our 
time is occupied here in the Capital, rep- 
resenting our constituents. The article 
was published in the current Townsend 
National Weekly, issue of April 18, 1942, 
and while it relates to our colleague the 
gentleman from Washington [{Mr. SurrH] 
it applies to everyone of us. 

The article referred to reads as follows: 


SIxTEEN-Hovur-a-Day Stint CoMMON THING 
In CAPITAL 


(By L. Dan Romine) 


WaASHINGTON.—Few Americans realize the 
terrific physical and mental strain faced daily 
by a sincere Member of the United States 
Congress during wartime, nor do they realize 
that, in representing his own congressional 
district, he works an average of 16 hours out 
of every 24. : 

Representative MarTIn SMITH, Washington 
Democrat, who for many years has been a 
stalwart and wunvarying supporter of the 
Townsend plan is one of those conscientious 
Congressmen who gives his district and his 
Nation full effort in the national emergency. 


WORKS 16 HOURS A DAY 


SMIruH’s average day begins at 7 a. m. and 
ends at 11 p. m., and within that 16-hour 
period he works furiously to keep abreast 
of his job as a national legislator. 

“Grabbing my cup of coffee on‘ the fly, 
which Mrs. Smith prepares while I am shav- 
ing, I start the day just like any other Office- 
bound commuter,” SMITH explained. “I al- 
ways go directly to my offices, unless it is 
necessary for me to call at some Government 
agency or bureau on the way. I go by street- 
car or bus.” 

“The streetcar ride gives me opportunity 
to read the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. That way 
I review proceedings of the previous day in 


| Rivers and Harbors, 





both Houses. Every Member should read the 
Recorp if he is to be informed of what tran- 
spires in the Congress.” 

SMITH disclosed that from 10 to 15 other 
legislators, several of them Members of the 
Senate, ride the same streetcar with him 
each morning, mingling and talking with 
Government clerks, stenographers, and other 
Federal workers. 

CALLERS ARRIVE FIRST 

“My day really begins when I step through 
the door of the office,” he said. “Often there 
are from three to a dozen people waiting to 
see me. My staff, there ahead of me, is ready 
with my mail and schedule of appointments. 

“My average mail daily is about 125 letters, 
although this may climb to 500 or more 
when major legislation is being debated and 
voted upon. 

“I have an efficient secretary, a stenogra- 
pher, and a clerk, and we go over the cor- 
respondence and decide how it is to be an- 
swered. Much of it requires telephone calls 
or personal visits to any one of 150 Govern- 
ment offices or bureaus before it Can be an- 
swered. I personally read every letter ad- 
dressed to me, and then read and sign all 
replies. 

“I make it a rule, and nearly every other 
sincere Member follows the same rule, to re- 
ply to each day’s mail before that day is over 
unless, of course, I must wait for reports or 
figures requested from some governmental 


| agency. 


“But answering mail and carrying out the 
wishes of constituents and business firms in 
his district is only a small part of the Con- 
gressman’s day,” SMITH said. 

“My correspondence out of the way, I glance 
quickly over all the weekly and daily news- 


| papers from my nine counties in Washington, 


which reflect public sentimnent on important 


going on back home. 
“I must watch the clock as closely as any 


| newspaper editor meeting dead lines, for every 


minute is needed, especially in the mornings. 
Somehow I get in my appointments with con- 
stituents or businessmen who have come to 
see me on matters of importance. 

“Since I am a member of four committees— 
World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, Education, and Indian Affairs, 
and chairman of a fifth, Pensions (having 
jurisdiction over legislation pertaining to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War), 
there is scarcely a day of my week when I 
am not required to attend a committee meet- 


| ing. Those meetings generally open at 10:30 


a. m., and last until noon when the House 
convenes. 

“I rush back from these meetings to my 
Office, answer any questions from my. staff, 
and then hurry over to the floor of the House 
for roll call, if I can make it. 

“I make a great effort to be on the floor 
early, and then, if I must go back to my 
office for additional appointments or work, I 


| return to the floor at least three or four times 
| during the session. When important legisla- 


tion, affecting the entire country, or affecting 
the work of my own committees, comes up, I 


| must remain on the floor most of the after- 


noon. 
“SOMETIMES NO LUNCH HOUR 


“I eat lunch in a hurry in House 


} 
the 


| Restaurant, located on the floor below the 
| House, if I have time. 
| page bring a sandwich to me in the Demo- 


Sometimes I have a 


cratic cloak room, located just off the floor.” 

“You often hear of a Representative or 
Senator reading a newspaper while he is sit- 
ting in his seat on the floor. It is a shock 
to the average citizen who comes to Wash- 
ington and sits in the gallery, to see a Mem- 
ber of Congress reading his newspapers while 
a red hot debate is in progress. Let me ex- 


| plain that the Member is merely trying to 


keep up with national and international 
news, and that this may be the only time 


i he has available to do this important part 
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of his job. He must be informed and if he 
can do part of his reading on the floor at a 
when floor discussion is not of impor- 
to general legislation or legislation af- 
fecting his own district, he is carrying out 
necessary part of his work.” 
in his office, Representative SmiTH 
, he signs correspondence typed during 
day by the staff, prepares materiai of an 
ndless variety for committee work, or radio 
scripts which he uses in making transcrip- 
tions to be sent back to his home district. 


COMMITTEES TAKE TIME 


Speaking of his committees, tative 
SmirH said the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee holds extensive hearings on every 
navigation project in the Nation, and that on 
the St. Lawrence waterway project alone the 
printed record consisted of 2,284 pages of 
closely printed testimony, taken over a 3- 
month period. The Pensions Committee, of 
which he is chairman, reported out 6 im- 
portant bills during the past year affecting 
the lives of veterans, widows, and dependents. 

Representative Smirn also is a member of 
the Townsend bill steering committee which 
meets on an average of once each month, and 
often weekly. Recently he served on the 
joint House and Senate Townsend bill eco- 
nomic committee which met twice each 
week to prepare testimony which was given 
before the Senate Finance Committee. 

“My brief case, loaded with things I have 
not been able to touch during the day, 
always goes home with me at night,” he said. 
“I often work from immediately after din- 
ner until 10: 30 or midnight. Generally this 
work consists of preparation ‘of speeches I 
am to make on the floor, statistical compila- 
tions which I wish to present to my own 
committees, or other committees meeting on 
some subject affecting the home district: 

“I am not socially inclined, but often it is 
necessary for me to attend dinners or meet- 
ings in the evenings. When I finally roll 
into bed, I generally feel that I have earned 
my day’s wage.” 


General Rivers’ Message to the Filipino 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Maj. Gen, 
William C. hivers retired, the grand old 
man of the United States Army, sent a 
radio messag. to the Philippines on Feb- 
ruary 10, which is well worthy of per- 
petuation in our congressional annals 
and by unanimous consent of the House 
of Representatives I am submitting it for 
publication in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

The message was written by General 
Rivers at the request of one of the agen- 
cies which sends news and opinions to 
the Philippines by short-wave radio. 
This message was sent by radio on Feb- 
ruary 10 to General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters in Bataan. The message may 
have been received also by the short- 
wave radios at places such as Manila, 
Cebu, and Ilo-Ilo. It was as follows: 

With possibly longer continuous service in 
the Philippines than that of any other living 
Army or Navy officer, I have naturally 
watched with great interest our press reports 
of the fighting in the Philippines. General 
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MacArthur’s defense is rapidly becoming one 
of the greatest military exploits cf modern 
times. The patriotism, endurance, and brav- 
ery cf General MacArthur’s American and 
Filipino soldiers are of inestimable value to 
American morale. 

The firmness of the union of the people of 
the Philippines has made a deep impression 
on the people of the United States. The 
Filipinu nation stands loyally back of their 
leader, President Manuel Quezon. Quezon is 
a national figure in the United States as well 
as in his own native land. There is no doubt 
that the people of the Philippines will con- 
tinue to follow the advic. of their distin- 
guished leader, President Quezon 

¥rom my own 10 consecutive years’ service 
with the constabulary I know the Filipinos 
as soldiers. I am acquainted with many of 
the leaders among the Filipino people I 
was acquainted with Gen Emilio Aguinaldo. 
I am greatly surprised to read in our news- 
papers that General Aguinaldo has made to 
General MacArthur a radio address advising 
MacArthur to surrender his gallant army to 
the Japanese invaders. The action of Gen. 
Emilio Aguinaldo and of the other Filipino 
leaders in theiz war with Spain was very dif- 
ferent. The fighting of the Filipinos in their 
previous Wars was an expression on the part 
of the Filipino leaders that their people 
should possess the individual civil rights and 
the national liberties inherent in the western 
type of political organization. Certainly Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo does not expect the Filipino 
people to continue to possess any individual 
civil rights at all under the ruthless Japanese 
invaders if MacArthur’s army is surrendered. 

All the Filipinos revere the memory of their 
great patriot, Jose Rizal, who gave his life for 
his country at the early age of 35. The genius 
of Rizal was known far beyond the limits of 
the Philippine Islands. Jose Rizal was but 
31 years of age when he completed the books 
which gave their author fame in many coun- 
tries of the world. Rizal has a world-wide 
reputation as one of the true and noble pa- 
triots of all time. 

Among the last words of Rizal are the fol- 
lowing: “Always I have loved our unhappy 
land, and I am sure I shall continue to love 
it until my last moment. Life, career, happi- 
ness I am ready to sacrifice for it. Whatever 
my fate, I shall die blessing it and longing 
for the dawn of its redemption.” 

And almost all the Filipinos know the fol- 
lowing words from Rizal’s famous poem, My 
Last Farewell, written the night before his 
execution in Manila, on December 30, 1896, “I 
shall be air on thy streets, and I shal] be 
space in thy meadows; I shall be vibrant 
speech in thy ears, forever repeating my mes- 
sage.” 





Retail Automobile Industry 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the gentleman 
from Wisconsin addressed the House on 
the tragic plight of the retail automobile 
dealers. During that colloquy I had a 
word or two to say and I have received a 
letter from Mr. Leon Henderson, the Price 
Control Administrator, which I am at- 
taching to these remarks. 

Mr. Henderson gives us hope that this 
matter is under active consideration by 
the Price Control Administration and 


that we may hope for some relief. I may 
say that I do not think the Congress 
ought to rely entirely on the hope that 
they may work this thing out. I hope 
they will do that, and, of course, that 
would be the quick and the advisable way 
to do it if it can be done. But if that is 
not done I want to express the hope, and 
I believe it is the hope of most Members of 
the Congress, that the Banking and Cur-- 
rency Committee will proceed as soon as 
it can with consideration of the legisla- 
tion which is pending before that com- 
mittee and which will afford some sort of 
relief to the automobile dealers. I do 
not believe the people of this country are 
going to be satisfied with hope or with 
promises. We ought to do something 
about this matter. It is a tragic situa- 
tion. Suicides are happening, men are 
being put out of business by Government 
order, and we ought to remedy the situa- 
tion and we can do it. 

The letter I have referred to is as 
follows: 


OFFICE OF P2ICE ADMINISTRATION, 
WasHINcTON, D. C., April 15, 1942. 
The HoNorABLE CLIFTON A. WoopruM, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Wooprum: Rarely do I communi- 
cate with a Member of Congress concerning 
congressional debate, but I thought I would 
breach my rule this time with regard to 
yesterday’s discussion of automobiles in the 
hands of dealers held subject to rationing. 
I thought I might let you know that we have 
had this problem constantly in mind and 
that programs dealing with it and other auto- 
mobile-dealer needs are about ready for 
execution 

Automobile rationing cannot be considered 
independent of the cruelty of war, nor inde- 
pendent of our gasoline, tire, and essential 
civilian transportation positions. No one can 
say today with authority how severe these 
shortages may be and the first responsibility 
of the person in charge of rationing is to 
conserve existing supply. We had an entirely 
new problem in America when this coun- 
try was forced intc rationing and the Office 
of Price Administration asked over 9,000 
boards of local citizens to help out by making 
local decisions for @ narrow class of those 
eligible to receive tires and automobiles. The 
Office of Price Administration nas an obliga- 
tion to respect, fortify, and support the pa- 
triotic work of these rationing boards who 
have come to know just how precious trans- 
portation automobiles and tires can really be. 

As I have previously stated before congres- 
sional committees, we expect to release those 
cars which are not held in the pool roughly 
within the first year of the rationing pro- 
gram. There are about 396,000 such cars 
censistent with this policy, and the quota 
fo March, April, and May, is 120,000. Cer- 
tainly no one could tell in advance how many 
applications from eligibles would be received 
by the local boards. You doubtless know all 
the uncertainties that have held back appli- 
cations from those who are eligible and badly 
need the transportation represented by the 
new cars in dealers’ stocks. 

May I say at this point that no one eligible 
to buy a car should be at all uneasy or con- 
sider himself unpatriotic in obtaining a new 
car under the quota? 

The rationing system for automobiles has 
been in effect about a month. Our first re- 
ports for the number of certificates issued by 
local boards have just come in. These indi- 
cate that cars are moving only at about 40 
percent of the quota rate. We are moving 
promptly to ease the regulations so that 
dealers will sell something like their quotas 
in the immediate future. The changes in 
regulations have been under study for several 
days now and will go out in a few days. 
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In addition, plans somewhat similar to the 
tire-return plan to relieve the financial stress 
on the individual car dealers have been de- 
veloping for several weeks and will be an- 
nounced within 10 days or earlier. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has been 
extremely responsive and cooperative, and I 
believe that on at least two fronts and per- 
haps three the programs will materially help 
the dealers. The National Automobile 
Dealers Association is familiar with these pro- 
posals and has been most helpful. 

I have a just pride in the earnestness and 
capacity of my staff which has been alert to 
the dealers’ extraordinary difficulties. Not 
only our Automobile Rationing Section, but 
our Automobile Section, under Cyrus McCor- 
mick, and our Industry Council have been 
working day and night. We are aware of the 
problem of deterioration, the problem of 
storage, and the dealers’ difficulties with used 
cars and shortage of tires. I cannot guarantee 
that we can prevent all the harshness of the 
war emergency falling on the dealers, but cer- 
tainly we will do our level best to meet the 
responsibility outlined by Congressman RaNn- 
DOLPH in yesterday’s debate. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEON HENDERSON. 


—_— 


The Spirit of the Victorious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago Dr. Fred Taylor Wilson, noted - 
American author and lecturer, delivered 
a thought-provoking and helpful address 
over radio station WLAC in Nashville, 
Tenn. Dr. Wilson’s subject wes The 
Spirit of the Victorious. He spoke in 
part, as follows: 


Nations in their course in history, like 
travelers upon trains in their journeys, have 
their hours of tunnel darkness. The Ameri- 
can Naticn is now passing through one of its 
tunnel periods in history. Just as travelers 
on trains often become fearful and sometimes 
jittery when enduring their long periods cf 
tunnel darkness, so are the people of a ecun- 
try inclined to give way to fear ana dismay 
when constant news of defeat and disaster 
fall upon their waiting ears. 

We, the people of the United States, have 
in recent years seen ourselves transformed 
overnight from a peace-loving and at heart 
pacific people to a people involved in a vital 
way in the world’s greatest tragedy. 

It was only a little while ago that suave, 
shrewd diplomats from Japan were talking in 
terms of peace with our chosen leaders in 
Washington, when sly, sullen soldiers of the 
sky silently swooped dcwn upon our Army and 
Navy forces at Pearl Harbor in Hawaii and 
started fires which continue to burn through- 
out the world. You know the story. I shall 
not dwell upon it at length. Day by day we 
have seen this same yellow race in the Far 
East, whose port was first opened up to the 
world by Commodore Perry of our American 
Navy, less than 100 years ago, drive from na- 
tion after nation the white leadership and 
supremacy which for endless decades had pre- 
vailed in the Far East. Australia today re- 
mains the only strictly English-ruted coun- 
try in the oriental East, and terrible forces 
now beat in savage fury at its gate. India, 
with its untold millions of men and multi- 
tude of gods, may become, earlier than we can 
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imagine, the Armageddon where the bold and 
confident forces of Japan and Germany will 
meet in final conflict the allied forces of 
freedom. 

From across all the seas we have heard the 
anguished cries of the imprisoned people of 
the captured countries whose throats, like 
tongueless nightingales, throb in vain with 
their cry for peace and freedom; whosr 
wounds cry out in trumpet tones against the 
deep damnation of their betrayal at the hands 
of former friends. 

In the light of our new situation, what 
should be the mental attitude of thoughtful 
God-fearing, forward-looking folk in every 
walk oi life. who want to be brave when all 
around is fear, and who cry out to be cour- 
ageous when the coward within calls for sur- 
renaer? 

Above al. else we must have the long look. 
We must keep in mind that at the end of 
every tunnei there is a brilliant light, and 
that the snadows of the darkest night are 
always followed by the dawn of the new day. 
This is an hour for ail of us to draw upon 
our capital of characte) We must think in 
terms of the ninth and not the first inning 
in war’s great game. It is the last mile that 
counts in war as elsewhere. The never-say- 
die spirit is the spirit which should seize all 
of us at this time of testing. Shall we prove 
ourselves to be dross cr gola when the fires 
of war no longer burn? Now is the hour 
which will reveal the mettie of which we are 
made. 

For a long while we have lived peaceful, 
prosperous, and self-confident lives. The 
woes of the world have seemed far from us. 
We have ridden the merry-go-round of end- 
less pleasures, catching now and then at the 
brass rings of doubtful diversions, ending 
our rides 9f joy where we began. But a new 
hour has struck. The time has now come for 
every orave, heroic spirit in America to reso- 
lutely mount the white charger of gallant 
courage and go forth, knightlike, either as 
a@ private citizen or as warrior, to help de- 
stroy the ‘ragons of danger which face us. 
Wili we be equal to the task? 

The phrase, “Called to the colors,” is a 
familiar and commonplace one. But what 
colors call us? Have we been called by the 
red of real courage and sacrificial devotion, 
or the red cc‘or of radicalism in politics, busi- 
ness, and religion? Have we been called by 
the white of clean and wholesome living 
and a new dedication two life's finest and best, 
or have we been cailed by the white color of 
cowardly fear and the white flag of helpless 
surrender? Does the blue which calls us 
suggest the blue sky of lofty living and high 
thinking, or the blue of the ‘faint-hearted 
and weary in the face of great difficulties? 
It might be well fer each one of us to ask 
ourselves just what we mean when we sug- 
gest “Three cheers for the red, white, and 
blue.” 

The world struggie is now on. It is beyond 
the mind of man to clearly interpret. One 
living philosopher, Will Durant, has called it 
“A conflict between epicureanism and stoi- 
cism.” He has also reminded us that we in 
America have been guilty of practicing the 
philosophy of Epicurus and that we can only 
win over stoicism when we ourselves become 
stoical 

A great French philosopher once called dif- 
ficulty the tenth muse. Now each one of the 
other nine muses is a symbol for something. 
Clio, for example, is the muse of history and 
Erato is the muse of poetry. What shall 
difficulty, as the tenth muse, symbolize for 
us? Shall it be the unconquerable spirit of 
final victory or the ignominy of final de- 
feat? Shall it speak to “s of triumphant 
success or hopeless surrende-? 

Every leader of thought in America today is 
telling us that our spiritual weapons need 
to be increased in number and made more 
effective while we produce in more abun- 


dance the weapons of war. Money alone will 
not bring us the arms we need. Our spirits 
must be kept bright and shining like the 
new guns upon our ships and in the field 
and air. Steel must enter into the structure 
of our souls as well as into the tanks with 
which we storm our enemies. Our planes 
which fiy heavenward here and _ there 
throughout the earth will quickly come to 
the ground in defeat unless manned by men 
and supported at home by millions who have 
in their heart of hearts the daring spirit of 
the eagle. We need to replenish our own 
moral and spiritual resources. Our souls 
must be purged anew with the hyssop of 
humility and rewashed with a divine cleanser. 
As Lincoln long ago warned us, the important 
thing is not that we assume that the Lord is 
upon our side but that we seek sincerely to 
find out that we ourselves are on the Lord’s 
side. We are in for a new appraisal of life’s 
real values. The things that will count in 
the future will be far different from some of 
the things which we once thought counted 
most. It will be well for all of us to. survey 
our own souls and steady ourselves for the 
long look which will enable us to see through 
to a victorious end the terrible conflict in 
which we are now engaged. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a great American. 
His first name literally means “gift of the 
gods,” and such he was to America as Presi- 
dent. Near his rural tomb in New York 
State, on a simple bronze tablet, one may 
read his favorite words, “Keep your fect on 
the ground and your eyes on the stars.” A 
good motto for each one of us at this present 
hour. 

Benjamin Franklin was a grat American 
philosgpher. He admired the wisdom of the 
famous Voltaire. Before his final departure 
from France, the aging Franklin took his 
young grandson for a final visit with Vol- 
taire. Before leaving, Franklin asked that 
the famous French philosopher give a part- 
ing blessing to the timid young boy who stood 
before him. Putting his trembling hand 
upon the bowed head of the young American 
lad, Voltaire said: “My child, remember in 
the years to come these two words, ‘God and 
liberty.” 

We shall, as .oshua of old commanded us, 
remain strong and of a good courage in the 
dark days before us if we keep constantly 
before us these two great words, “God and 
liberty.” And, best of all, the spirit of the 
victorious will remain with us until the new 
day dawns. 

In these days of destiny, let us keep a firm 
faith in our country and its chosen leaders. 
For as John Adams said during the dark 
hours of the Revolution, “I am well aware of 
the toil and blood and treasure that it will 
cost to support and defend these States; yet 
through all the gloom, I can see the rays of 
ligkt and glory.” 
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Foreign-Language Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY., Mr. Speaker, “Not 
language but the use to which language 
is put is the proper test in restrictions.” 

The sarest comment I have seen on 
the perplexing problem of foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers is presented in this 
editorial from the New York Times, 
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FOREIGN-LANGUAGE PAPERS 


From Washington the Associated Press re- 
ports that the Government is studying the 
question of putting restrictions on foreign- 
language newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in this country. There are said to be 
some 1,600 such publications, of which 400 
appear in the three enemy languages, Ger- 
man, Japanese, and Italian. Unnamed mili- 
tary officials are reported to be in favor of 
prohibiting entirely all publications in the 
enemy languages and of licensing all other 
foreign-language papers. Their argument for 
such action is said to be based on the diffi- 
culty of translating and checking a very con- 
siderable mass of material. 

This difficulty does not justify the drastic 
solution which has been proposed. For one 
thing, it ignores the fact that foreign- 
language papers can perform a valuable serv- 
ice by maintaining contact between the Gov- 
ernment and non-citizens in such matters as 
alien registration, enemy-alien identification 
and the surrender of contraband. It also ig- 
nores the fact that there are all kinds of 
foreign-language papers and that some of 
them—including many published in the 
enemy languages themselves—are just as 
st-nchly American and just as bitterly against 
the Axis and all its works as are any papers 
Lublished in the English language. On the 
other hand, as we all know—and as We have 
good reason to be reminded by an illuminat- 
ing survey published in this week’s Life— 
there are dozens of papers published in this 
country in the English language which are 
now flirting openly with sedition. 

Not language, but the use to which lan- 
guage is put, is the proper test in matters 
of this kind. Translation is not an insuper- 
able problem. Every publication is entitled 
to judgment on its record, in whatever tongue 
it speaks, 
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Soldiers’ Right To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herein an article by me 
entitled, “Soldiers’ Right to Vote.” 


If you can’t beat ’em, join ‘em. 

Maybe.-it is on this theory that the Navy 
is going to Notre Dame. Men who will wear 
the Navy blue are swarming into South Bend 
and Notre Dame for their plebe training as 
officer personnel in the Navy’s V-7 course of 
training. A thousand a month are expected 
to go through the training program under 
Navy supervision. Thus, a great institution 
is doing its full share in the war effort. 

A further announcement of the Navy De- 
partment tells of a plan whereby enlisted men 
in the Navy may become candidates jor com- 
missions. Those with the required qualifica- 
tions will be sent to Notre Dame Navai Train- 
ing School for a 2-month academic review 
course. Following tests at the end of the 
2-month period, successful candidates will be 
transferred to a Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s 
School and appointed Reserve midshipmen. 
Unsuccessful candidates will be returned to 
the particular rating from whence they came. 

The first of the crop of 1942 primary elec- 
tions is already a matter of record. 

Entirely apart from any significance that 
may be drawn from the results of the pri- 
mary election in Illinois, there is the larger 
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fact that it is an example of representative 
government in action in time of war. If 
word of this contest did trickle to the far 
corners of the earth, it must have seemed 
strange to millions of people who have never 
known free government. To them it should 
be further proof of the fact that we, here in 
America, are determined that representative 
government shall survive. 

Participation in representative government, 
as evidenced by the act of voting, is fully as 
much a responsibility as a right. Our In- 
diana primaries come aiong on the 5th of 
May. Every eligible Hoosier has a responsi- 
bility to participate in that primary, because 
choices in the fall are restricted to the selec- 
tions made in the primary. 

As more and more of our young men enter 
the service, there arises the troublesome ques- 
tion—their right and their responsibility as 
American citizens to participate in elections. 
What a mockery it would be to deprive those 
men who fight for representative government 
of the right to take part in its functions. 

Most State laws make provision for voting 
by absentee ballot; some do not. In some 
States where absentee voting is permitted, 
service in the armed forces is not given as a 
basis for the right to claim a ballot. Indiana 
law does permit the absentee soldier the right 
to vote by absentee ballot, but there is no 
provision for absentee registration. 

Our minority leader, Congressman Jor 
MarTIN of Massachusetts, has introduced a 
bill to make provision for‘all eligible men in 
the armed forces to vote in the November 
elections. In this bill, the Secretaries of 
War and Navy are directed to furnish to the 
Governor of each State a list of all the mem- 
bers of the Army and Navy from that State. 
These lists are to be transmitted to the Gov- 
ernors not, less than 80 days prior to the 
election. Each Governor is requested to sup- 
ply the Secretaries of the War and Navy with 
the necessary number of ballots, such ballots 
to be transmitted “as expeditiously as pos- 
sible” to the men in the service and then 
returned to the Governors of the States. 

The Army is expected to reach a strength 
of some three million by the November elec- 
tions, and this figure does not include mem- 
bers of the Navy or the Marine Corps. Suit- 
able provision must, and should, be made to 
preserve this most precious privilege of Amer- 
ican citizenship for its defenders. 

Participation in representative government 
should not mean, and does not mean, partisan 
politics in the prosecution of the war. This 
is every American’s war—Republicans, Demo- 
crats, and New Dealers alike. It can’t be 
fought and won by any one group—it will 
take every American shoulder to the wheel. 

Support of government does not mean blind 
submission to any individual or to any group. 
We do not surrender our right to criticize or 
point out inefficiencies. Incompetency, fail- 
ures, and mistakes are corrected only when 
exposed to the pitiless light of publicity. 

Congress has given the President that full 
cooperation on matters pertaining to the war 
despite all the fight over fan dancers, pen- 
sions, boondoggling, and frills. Speaker Ray- 
BURN of the House recently stated: “Congress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes.” 
It was just last Thursday on the floor of the 
House that Chairman Vrnson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, of the House Naval Affairs Committee 
said: “Congress has wholeheartedly supported 
every naval measure which has come before it, 
irrespective of which side of the aisle the 
Members may sit on.” 

Lincoln once touched upon the part that 
constructive criticism played in the trying 
days of our Republic when he said: “There is 
an important sense in which the govern- 
ment is distinct from the administration. 
One is perpetual; the other, temporary and 
changeable. A man may be loyal to his 
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government and yet oppose the peculiar prin- 
ciples and methods of an administration.” 

The House has unanimously approved a 
bill to double our fleet of submarines. Two 
hundred thousand additional tons are au- 
thorized at an estimated cost of $900,000,000. 
This program is expected to place the United 
States beyond Hitler’s program, voth built 
and building. 

The House also gave approval to a bill 
opening the Naval Reserve to women over 
20 years of age. These women will not “go 
down to the sea in ships.” They will be used 
for shore duty, in order to relieve trained 
officers for sea duty. It is expected that over 
1,000 officers will thus be released from de- 
coding work alone. This highly important 
work must be done by those actually in the 
Navy. 

There are no present plans as to the num- 
ber of women to be accepterl in this course 
of training, but the number may reach 
150,000 as our two-ocean Navy reaches its 
full strength. It is not conscription, but 
merely voluntary enrollment. 

All males between the ages of 44 and 64 (in- 
cluding the President of the United States) 
will register under the Selective Service Act 
on April 27. It is estimated that some thir- 
teen and one-half million men will go to 
their locai places of registration on that date. 
The Selective Service Act does not provide 
for military service by this group. 

On that same date, Canada will go to the 
polis to determine Canada’s stand on con- 
scription. The question posed is whether or 
not Canadians shall be conscripted for over- 
seas service. 

General Hershey, Selective Service Director, 
recently predicted compulsory manpower 
allocation. Couscription of labor is quite an- 
other thing from conscription for the Army. 
Proper allocation of manpower for vital war 
industries is vitally important, but laws 
alone won’t make an experienced mechanic 
out of an insu~ance salesman. It is one thing 
tc conscrips a man to fight for his country; 
it is quite another to conscript a man to work 
for another man’s profit. Confiscation and 
governmental operation of all private indus- 
try would be next in order. The talk goes on, 
however, and the sheer force of events points 
the way to totalitarianism. 





We Can’t Win the War by Defense 
Methods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES H. HUGHES 


OF DELAWARE 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a radio address, 
broadcast over the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.’s network on March 9, 1942, by 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomas], on the subject We Can’t Win 
the War by Defense Methods. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I have been asked to talk about the war in 
the Pacific. I want to talk with moderation, 
but that is hard because my feelings, like 
those of all Americans, are tense. Still I will 
approach my subject with moderation and, I 
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hope, thoughtfulness. We can't win the war 
by defensive methods. 

When I was asked to write an article for the 
current American magazine on this subject, 
I chose as my titie these words, “Let's bomb 
Japan now.” I wrote that article with all 
the conviction of a 35-year acquaintance with 
Japan and its people. 

What I tried to say in that article was this: 
Japan must be beaten on her home grounds. 
She must be hit, and hit hard. 

I am not criticizing our Army and Navy 
leaders. I have complete confidence in them, 
and they share with me the confidence that 
the American people now realize that our war 
with Japan is no second-class combat, but an 
all-out battle that is going to take every 
ounce of effort and initiative we can give it. 

If we would drop a thousand bombs to- 
morrow on munition factories, we would save 
the lives of 50,000 American soldiers and 
sailors. 

A few such bombings would paralyze the 
heart of industrial Japan. And the heart of 
Japan is the place we must attack. 

I was listening the other night to a speaker 
with a booming voice and an air of great au- 
thority. He was comparing Japan to a giant 
octopus. Its arms, he said, were reaching 
down across the misnamed Pacific Ocean, 
toward a group of islands that are the prized 
possessions of England, Holland, China, and 
America. 

He went into considerable detail as to what 
these arms had been doing lately. Also what 
the United Nations had been doing to the 
arms. 

His comparison of Japan to an octopus was 
interesting and appropriate. But I was much 
disturbed by his calm statement that the 
strategy of the Allies for fighting this octopus 
was to attack the arms and fingers, one by 
one, here and there, helter skelter. 

It happened that beside me at the time was 
a retired naval officer who is an octopus 
hunter. He has fished for octopuses in many 
parts of the world. 

“Not by a long shot,” he replied. “Mani- 
curing his fingernails won’t bother an octo- 
pus, and the fisherman is likely to suffer more 
than the octopus. No; if you’re fighting an 
octopus, you’ve got to get him where he lives. 
You’ve got to hit the heart and head of the 
beast. Your job is to find that, and give him 
the works.” 

Well, that octopus hunter expresses my 
feelings about Japan. And those feelings are 
based on many years of intensive study of the 
country, its strength, and its weakness. 

Most Americans have strange ideas about 
Japan and its inhabitants. These strange 
ideas are drawn from newspaper cartoons, 
humorous literature, and the tales of ordinary 
travelers. 

I was 24 years old when I went to Japan 
as a missionary in 1907. My first job was to 
learn the language well enough to preach and 
teach. That took me 2 or 3 years. But my 
course of study was not in the silence of a 
schoolroom; it was through colloquial contact 
with real people. 

In those days Japan was as free to the tray- 
eler as any part of the United States. I came 
and went of my own free will. I made friends 
with Japanese students, educators, and offi- 
cials who knew enough English to be helpful 
to me in getting a start. Then, as I became 
somewhat proficient in the conversational vo- 
cabulary I began to venture out on my own, 
among the common people. I talked with 
factory workers, farmers, trades pecple, and 
the professionai classes. 

My period of residence in Japan was a time 
when the country was laying the foundations 
for what has happened in the past 10 years. 
The motivating force behind this movement 
was an intensive nationalistic sentiment. 
Everybody in Japan was determined to make 
it the greatest country in the world. 
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There was universal education and uni- 
versal military service. These two objectives 
have a lot to do with Japan's present pre- 
paredness. 

Universal education has been carried for- 
ward without pause or hesitation for 40 years 
until today Japan has no illiterate people. 

Universal military training has been car- 
ried out with equal thoroughness, until to- 
day Japan has no able-bodied men who are 
not trained soldiers. 

I was greatiy disturbed before December 7 
by the American tendency to underestimate 
the Japanese. Why did Americans for years 
persist in thinking of them as an inferior 
race—ignorant, superstitious, and semi- 
civilized? 

How many of my listeners now know that 
Japan has more electric-light bulbs per cap- 
ita than the United States? How many 
listeners realize that its newspapers surpass 
our newspapers in circulation and intensity 
of readership? 

How many people here are aware of the fact 
that Japanese book stores are much bigger, 
bvs.cr, and more numero. than ours? That 
the average Japanese citizen has more school- 
ing than ours, at least in many of our States? 
That the Japanese people are tcugher and 
more prolific than ours? That Japan’s racial 
unity is complete and absolute, while our Na- 
tion is still a melting pot with many racial 
problems to be solved? 

On the military side, I am glad we no 
longer hear their soldiers rated as inferior 
troops or inferior fighters. Napoleon orce 
said that the easiest way to lose a battle is 
to underestimate an enemy. 

Japanese soldiers are tough and capable. 
Their leadership is excellent. 

Remember that the Japanese Army has not 
had to rely on textbooks and mock warfare 
for its training. It has had actual warfare— 
against tough and hard-hitting enemies. 
* * * Japan has given its army a real war 
every 10 years since 1894. The major part 
of the personnel of the Japanese Army are 
veterans of real battlefields, not textbook 
soldiers 

If anybody wants to know how clever their 
staff work is, let him take a look at what 
they did on the opening day of the war. 
Consider the tremendous scope of their op- 
erations on that opening day. Nowhere in 
history has any nation done anything like it. 
Never have armies opened a war instanta- 
neously and simultaneously on such a vast 
stage. 

That stage extended the full width of the 
Pacific Ocean, from Pearl Harbor and Wake 
Island to the peaks and headlands of the 
Philippines. The Japanese struck in every 
direction with impressive force, at the same 
moment. They hit at mighty strong points 
in the whole outer circle of their enemies. 

Their ac‘ions on that day violated all the 
moral codes. History cannot possibly con- 
done them. But in all the annals of traitor- 
ous behavior, this is the most magnificent, 
the most stupendous effort. And from the 
over-all military standpoint, it must be 
marked down as highly sucessful. 


Japan is filled with high confidence about | 


this war. There is nothing phony about the 
bragging statements which her Prime Min- 
ister makes to his .parliament. He believes 
it when he cays that Japan is marching on 
to victory. 2 
The only thing Japan dreads is this—that 
war may somehow land on her own doors and 
production centers. Surrounded as she is by 
the Americas, the British Commonwealths, 
the Dutch Empire, India, China, and ulti- 


mately Russia, she knows she must fight at | 


great distances in order to keep her own 
precious little islands from becoming a bat- 
tlefield 

ler navy, like England’s, is her first line 
of defense. If the war is a long one, her navy 
is her very life line, for only with ships can 
Japen hold her Empire together. 





If we car. wipe out the Japanese Navy, we 
shall have won the war. 

Let me repeat that sentence. If we can 
wipe out the Japanese Navy, we shall have 
won the war. 

But that’s a big job, and some people think 
it is an impossible one. 

So, in any discussion of this situation, I 
always come back to my overwhelming belief 
that the quickest and most economical way 
for us to deal with Japan is to start bomb- 
ing her. We ought to be bombing her in- 
dustrial centers right now. 

The purpose of such bombings will uot be 
psychological. You can’t defeat the Japanese 
people by scaring them to death. They are 
used to the kind of disasters that flatten 
cities. In fact, the so-called famous things 
of Tokyo are earthquakes, tidal waves, and 
fires that burn cities. 

No; we can’t scare them to death. Our 
bombings must be directed against military 
objectives—factories and shipyards, arsenals, 
and storehouses. 

On my desk in the Senate Office Building 
here in Washington is a map of Japan, 
drawn some years ago by a skillful Chinese 
map maker. On it I have marked all the 
cities and towns that I know personally, and 
I have surrounded the important munitions 
centers of the island with a red heart. This 
is the heart which I hope we shall soon begin 
to pound with unrelenting explosive. 

If you will glance at the map which. ac- 
companies my article in the current American 
magazine, you will understand very cleariy, I 
think, the war that we have got to fight dur- 
ing the coming months. 

Japan’s industrial centers are built along 
two great roads. One road runs north and 
south, the other runs east and west. At the 
junction of the two roads is Tokyo. This is 
the nerve center of Japan. It is the railway 
and industrial center. Here all things meet. 

Blast that center and end the war. 

Blast that center and the reign of the 
present new rich and military clique of rulers 
will end. They are drunken with dreams of 
conguest, and the sooner the world is rid of 
them, the better. There are plenty of decent 
people in Japan to take their place, but we 
can talk about that when the time comes. 

For the ~oment, our whole attention and 
energy musi be devoted to getting rid of 
the leaders who have climbed upon the 
backs of the Japanese people and are driving 
them to blind aggression and destruction. 

This war is more than a contest in mili- 
tary skill and ability. It is a contest be- 
tween two kinds of human beings, and two 
different ways of life. 

We are stronger in resources than Japan, 
and we have greater manpower. But our 
superiority is not overwhelming enough to 
assure victory. We shall have to exert cur- 
selves to the utmost to win. 

Actually Japan has the strength of the 
weak, and America has the weakness of 
strength. Our weakness is very dangerous, 
and very difficuit to overcome. 

In the past we have underestimated the 
Japanese, and that was a great mistake, for 
which we have already paid a pretty heavy 
price. 

We shail win this war against Japan. The 
greatest factor on our side is that our ideals 
are better. Japan is hopelessly linked to the 
backward cult of emperor worship, which 
means the suppression of the individual. 

Our ideals are rooted in our concept of 
God, of the state, and of the individual citi- 
zen. The God whom we worship is no mere 
personalization of the state. 

Our ideals are obviously so superior, so 
much more civilized, so much wider in their 
promise of happiness and fulfillment for 
every individual, that we are shocked to see 
them seriously challenged. 

As a nation of united individuals I am 
convinced that the future is ours. But we 
must not forget that word “united”! 
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America, to Eastern Eyes, Fighting for 
Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I want 
to include the statement of Raymond 
Clapper under date of April 16 from 
Cairo as was printed in the Washington 
News of same date. We ought to know 
the truth about how the Fast regards us 
from an American who is there and one 
with whom I have not always agreed. 
His subject was New Deal Needed, and 
the essence is expressed in the title from 
his story. 

NEW DEAL NEEDED 


(By Raymond Clapper) 


Carro, April 16.—Prior to the failure of the 
Cripps mission in India, a high Chinese au- 
thority told me at Chungking that the weak- 
ness of the British proposal for India was 
that it did not provide a sharp and dramatic 
break with the past and therefore would not 
stir up enthusiasm among the Indians. 

His suggestion was that there should be 
an Indian premier, and that the British vice- 
roy should become a governor general or 
something of the kind, in order to dramatize 
the fact that a ne~y day had arrived for India. 

The failure of Sir Stafford Cripps would 
seem to make a new effort all the more ur- 
gent, not alone for India but for all Asia, in 
order to remove a suspicion among the popu- 
lations of Asiatic countries that the Allies are 
at war merely for the purpose of saving the 
old imperialisin which the Asiatics are deter- 
mined to remove. 

Undoubtedly one practical immediate step 
could be taken by the United Nations in re- 
nouncing extraterritoriality and o aer forms 
of outside control over China. Admirai Harry 
E. Yarnell, cf the United States, recently 
urged such a step. The Chinese are deter- 
mined that such foreign influences shall go 
when the war is over. It would be better if 
the United Nations made the move now. 

My feeling, after a month east of Suez, is 
that throughout Asia new forces are rising 
that will insist on control of their own des- 
tinies. The rise of Russia in one generation 
encourages these aspirations. Also, it is plain 
to all now that one nation in Asia, Japan, is 
able to defeat western powers. These factors 
accentuate a long-developing feri..ent. 

I have found many Americans in the Orient 
who are convinced that no victory can check 
this trend. They feel that we must prepare 
for a new deal in the Far East, regardless of 
the outcome of the war, and that so long as 
the United Nations appear to the Asiatics to 
be merely fighting to restore the status quo 
they will be denied the help of millions who 
are either indifferent as to who their masters 
are, or think they can use Japan to throw off 
one yoke without getting caught under a 
new and heavier one. 

Even Americans, in some instances, wonder 
what purpose will be served if there is only to 
be a return to the status quo when the vic- 
tory comes. 

Those factors affect morale, and therefore 
become important along with military force 
in determining the outcome of tlic war-in the 
East. 

Furthermore, America itself is gradually as- 
suming the appearance, to eastern eyes, of 
fighting for imperialism. No matter how un- 
justified such feelings may be, the fact that 
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they exist is the important thing needing at- 
tention. They do exist, and they are having 
a deteriorating effect on the Allied cause. 

Insofar as America is assuming the respon- 
sibility for smashing the Japanese conquest, 
it properly becomes a matter for American 
e¢ ncern that the victory shall be used to ad- 
vance freedom,’ self-government, collective 
security, and equitable economic policies in- 
stead of restoring conditions which could 
only spur Asia to new efforts to throw off 
western domination. 

This war may have to be won in western 
Europe and by an assault against the Japa- 
nese mainland, but revolutionary forces are 
loosening in Asia, independent of who wins, 
and there will be no end of trouble for the 
victors unless these forces are channeled into 
an effort by the United Nations as a group to 
bring aoout a new deal in this part of the 
world. 

The Japanese and the Germans are not 
neglecting these questions. Instead, they are 
capitalizing them as mighty reinforcements 
to their arms. 

This matter seems, in the judgment of 
many in the East, to rate as a part of the 
major war effort which cannot safely be 
ignored. 





Wartime Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered before the Milwaukee 
Civic Alliance, at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
April 14, 1942, on the subject Wartime 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, it is good to be back in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin. It is good to see 
the smiles you wear, to feel the courage in 
your handclasp and the inspiration of your 
ideas. Here one feels the enthusiasm of men 
who do things. It was Emerson who said, 
“Nothing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm.” The Greeks called it the flame 
of the Gods. 

I realize that I am speaking to leaders, men 
who influence the thought and action of 
others, men who have gotten away from the 
slough of despondency, fault-finding, and 
worship of mere things, to an understand- 
ing of faith, courage, sacrifice; men who have 
removed the blinders of gloom, of fear, of 
doubt, of discouragement, and have lifted 
their eyes to the everlasting hills. In these 
grave war days it is particularly vital for us 
to realize that God is not dead and the spirit 
of Him who said, “I have come that ye might 
have life and have it more abundantly” 
abides in ever increasing dynamic fervor with 
all America today. 

Glorious it is to be an American. As we 
lock around upon this material world this 
structure of nations that has been builded, 
and see much of it tottering, breaking, and 
being swept away, we all feel it is a privilege 
to be part of this great people who sense 
they have an appointment with destiny today. 

Change is the order of the day. Much of 
the old is passing but this race—this Amer- 
ican people—is going to demonstrate that we 





are masters of our fate. Out of the wrecked 
empires, and old concepts, yes, in the midst 
of the debris of human accomplishments, 
we fearlessly front the future. In the midst 
of war, as a people we stand erect and say 
“We can” do away with this great scourge. 
We can build a better human order, and we 
are going forward fearlessly and with faith 
in our heart, to accomplish that result. No 
longer is there any tendency in America. to 
suffer arteriosclerosis of the brain. America 
is on the way to becoming the truly great 
master race, because we would make all men 
brothers, not slaves. Freemen we are, and 
no one shall take our freedom from us. 

We know that ovr Army and Navy and Air 
Corps have to accomplish the hardest job in 
history. Each citizen knows that his time, 
his fortune, his best efforts, his all, belong 
to the Nation in order that the job ahead will 
be well performed. We know that the web 
of destiny for the entire race is in our hands. 
We shall see to it that the Nation does not 
turn back to outmoded forms of government 
where men are but tools of dictators. 

We, the American people, shall determine 
what the wave of the future shall be. The 
boys on Corregidor under General Wain- 
wright, and under General MacArthur in 
Australia, and the flying eagles of the Ameri- 
can air navy, and the lads in the ships on 
sea and under sea, are demonstrating the 
truly great qualities of fighting men, fighting 
for Ged, and right, and country. 

Today we in America are not spending our 
time deploring our mistakes—the mistakes of 
all of us—retailing our troubles or uselessly 
reviewing our losses. We have a job to do, 
and that job, with the help of God and an 
awakened peuple will be done, well done. 
Vigilance, alertness, dedication to service on 
the battle front, on the home front, is being 
demonstrated everywhere in America and 
wherever the flag flies. Like Nehemiah, we 
are rebuilding the wall—the wall of America. 

I hear it said, “Do we know the cost?” And 
the answer is “No.” “Will we pay the cost in 
lives, in material wealth, in reduction in our 
standard of living?” And the answer is “Yes.” 

Why? Because we are awake to the chal- 
lenge. We know the battle new is for freedom 
or slavery. We have seen what has happened 
to every nation that the Nazis have taken 
over and what has happened to those people 
Japan has conquered. When I say slavery I 
mean slavery—economic, physical, and 
mental. 

The people of conquered France and the 
Low Countries, of Norway and Czechoslovakia, 
of Denmark, Serbia, and Poland might just 
as well be in slave pens. ‘Those are facts, 
gentlemen. The men of these countries are 
not only forced to work at the instance of 
their masters but they have been forced into 
the army to fight for the masters. All their 
wealth, all their political life, ail their social 
life has been taken over. 

So I say that the American people will pay 
the cost, whatever it is. Life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness are real to us now that 
they are in jeopardy. In our yesteryears we 
didn’t think of their value, but we do now. 

In relation to the cost it might be just as 
well to tell some facts which are not generally 
known. At present we are spending about 
$2,300,000,000 a month in the war effort and 
before the year is over we will be spending 
$4,500,000,000 per month. And if the war 
continues, that sum may reach $7,000,000,000 
per month in 1943, and even greater. These 
tremendous sums will go into the economic 
life stream of America iu order that liberty 
and freedom may be preserved. 

Today our Army is about 2,000,000 men. As 
conditions get worse that Army may be in- 
creased to 8,000,000, and maybe 10,000,000. 
The manpower of America will be centered in 
the armed forces just as in Germany and 
Japan and England, and there isn’t any ques- 
tion that industry and our life will be regi- 
mented for the purpose of war production. 
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But this regiraentation will come because @ 
free people wills it, not as slaves, but as free- 
men. Then we will, indeed, feel the war 
pinch which we are not feeling now. These 
are the cold realities. I could not tell you 
otherwise and be faithful to my trust as your 
representative. 

What about America’s position in the world 
now? Are weindanger? The answer is “Yes.” 
The next 90 days will, indeed, be critical. 

The American people did not want war. 
When it was thrust upon us by the dastardly 
attack by the Japanese on Pearl Harbor, 
Guam, Wake, and the Philippines—and then 
the declaration of war on us by Germany and 
Italy—we were woefully unprepared. That 
is a chapter we cannot take time to discuss. 
That water is over the dam. We can only 
refer to it in order that we may learn a lesson 
therefrom and profit thereby, not only now, 
but in all time to come, we must not be found 
asleep again. Our birthright, American citi- 
zership, is too precious a heritage to be 
lost. 

It is definitely certain, if we do not fight 
the enemy on foreign fields, aiding our 
Allies, we will have to fight them alone in 
America. The Commander in Chief has de- 
cided that we should fight them on foreign 
fields, in the Far East, in Africa, on land, on 
sea—all over the earth. We will have to 
build cur armies and our navies and send 
them thousands of miles from home. This 
is truly a tremendous job. 

At present the war picture is not encour- 
aging. France is a conundrum. In a few 
days Germany may strike at Turkey, Japan 
may strike at Russia, and Russia may falter 
unless she gets more matériel. She is truly 
fighting our battle, keeping the battle from 
our shores. And I say this, as one who 
rejects much of Russia’s ideology. Britain 
and her dominions, China, the Free French, 
the Dutch, those of the conquered nations 
like Norway with her 30,000 seamen, the 
Polish legions, the Russians, and ourselves 
are fighting this scourge of hell let loose by 
the Axis Powers. 

The present defeat of the United Nations 
in the Pacific will be felt in every home in 
this country. More and more of our indus- 
try will be producing war goods, and there 
will be less and less for home consumption. 
More and more men will be pulled cut of 
industry and put into the war forces, and 
women as in Britain will in an ever-increas- 
ing number become laborers on the home 
front. Price controls will have to be extended 
over a broad section of the retail trade. 
There will be more and more rationing and 
the volume of consumers’ durable goods and 
sales will sharply decline. 

Congress will wrestie with the tax prob- 
lem until out in August or September and 
then everyone should be prepared for a tax 
jolt. The maintenance of our liberty and 
our freedoms is going to come high. But 
we are realists now. Whatever we pay, it 
will be worth it. 

Nevertheless, the people of this country 
will not be satisfied unless Washington dem- 
onstrates a reinvigorated leadership, one that 
will result in quick dynamic action, that will 
contribute toward winning the war, and win- 
ning the peace, and preserving in America in 
the post-war period. the things for which we 
are fighting. 

Every citizen has a right to expect from 
Washington clearly defined policies. He has 
a right to be given a blueprint in order that 
he can plan and order his life accordingly. 
Labor and management and small business 
have a right to know what they can expect, 
what they will have to face, and what will 
be demanded of them. Plain facts—a defi- 
nite labor policy and a definite plan to meet 
the needs of the hour. 

Every citizen back home has a right to ex- 
pect that the sacrifices he makes freely will 
find their counterpart in government, that 
government will totally disrupt its normal 
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peacetime occupations and eliminate them 
in favor cf a wartime dynamic program; that 
Washington will eliminate its frills, its dupli- 
cation, its waste, ard its extravagance, and 
will scrutinize its expenditures sharply, see- 
ing that the taxpayer’s dollar is invested 
profitably, wisely, and effectively. 

Every citizen back home has a right to ex- 
pect that there will be a suspension of pol- 
itics in wartime Washington; that there will 
be no such thing as political preference; that 
Government wartime projects will be admin- 
istered and built on a sane, businesslike basis 
in the interests of economy and efficiency; 
that there will be no political “pork barrels” 
in the war effort. 

Every citizen has a right to expect that 
wartime Washington will pander to no po- 
litical pressure group, will see to it that no 
group shall grow rich out of this war, that 
Government taxation policies will be directed 
at controlling inflation as well as apportion- 
ing the tax load equitably. 

Every citizen has a right to expect in war- 
time Washington the highest kind of gov- 
ernmental integrity, not only as an example 
to the world but as a pledge of faith to our 
boys who are fighting our battles. Agencies 
which are useless and outmoded must go. 
Politics and principles which are not geared 
to wartime must go. There must be no com- 
promise with governmental loyalty in any 
sense; government must take no orders from 
racketeers in labor or management, or any 
other segment of our society. This is a gov- 
ernment by and for all the people, not for a 
select few or a group or a Class. 

LABOR 

Every citizen back home has a right to ex- 
pect from Washington a constructive solu- 
tion of the labor problem and the excess- 
earnings problem. The vital questions in the 
labor problem are that labor and manage- 
ment shall play the game fairly and shall 
continue to have confidence in the fairness 
of each, in a recognition of each one’s obli- 
gation to the Government. I might add that 
if any group is to be indicted for our recent 
labor problems it may be government itself, 
because government has not adopted a de- 


cisive, clearly defined policy, and as a result | 


our labor policy has been written in the shift- 
ing sands of day-to-day expediency. Once a 
policy has been determined, I think we can 
confidently expect an orderly and continued 
improvement in the relationships of labor 
and management. I am reluctant to ap- 
prove, incidentally, the adoption of piece- 
meal labor legislation. I believe we need a 
comprehensive, inclusive, and far-reaching 
statement of policy, which includes in war- 
time a limitation on profits, especially on 
war production. 

The people know that this Nation is at war; 
that this Nation can no longer conduct its 
affairs on a peacetime basis; that it must be 
on an all-wartime basis. Washington must 
come to a speedy recognition of that fact. 
“War is hell,” Sherman said; and, as soon as 
we recognize that and govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly, the sooner victory will be ours. 

Lest someone get the wrong impression, I 
hasten to say that our production of war 
planes, tanks, antiaircraft guns, ships, is ex- 
panding rapidly. We are witnessing an im- 
pressive proof of a free people’s capacity for 
teamwork. It is not perfect, but since Pearl 
Harbor we are doing things on a big scale. 
We still have plenty of room for a rebirth of 
American ingenuity and invention. 

My friends, through the mail and from peo- 
ple calling on me from this great State, there 
comes the inquiry, “How can I best serve my 
country in this crucial pericd?” It comes 
from every class—older men and women, 
school teachers, businessmen, clergymen, pro- 
fessional men—people who are not engaged 
in the war activities. 

For the first time in our lives, we in Amer- 
ica are up against something bigger than our- 
selves, more important than curselves or our 





business, or our jobs, or our unions, or our 
comfortable way of living—I mean the pres- 
ervation of America. 

Speaking to you from the perspective of 
the present, as your servant, one who has 
lived much in the iast 3 years and 3 months, 
one who has seen continuous session of the 
Congress from September 1939 until the 
present—speaking from that perspective, I 
give you the following ideas: 

1. Let each of us have a rebirth of faith in 
this great country of ours. In. my humble 
opinion, that can only come when we get a 
clear understanding of what America means. 
This calls for a study of our republican form 
of Government. It calls for an understand- 
ing of our history and how this country hap- 
pened to come into being. It calls for a com- 
prehension of the sacrifices that our fore- 
fathers have made. It calls for an apprecia- 
tion of those great freedoms of which we 
now are the custodians. It calls for a knowl- 
edge of the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the United 
States. It calls for getting rid of fear and 
defeatism, the tendency to overemphasize 
negative criticism and propaganda. It calls 
for building within each of our souls an 
esprit de corps—a renewed spirit of freedom— 
a faith in ourselves and our Government. I 
would not do away with healthy and con- 
structive criticism, but I would cut out the 
useless cavil, sniping, carping. 

2. How can you and I serve? Well, the 
neighbor next door, the mother and the 
father who have sent their boy into the serv- 
ice—they may need the outstretched hand of 
fellowship and encouragement. They may 
need help—economic help, physical help, or 
spiritual aid. We can build Uur own faith in 
the future of America by giving of that faith. 
to others. We can build the morale of the 
Nation by distributing the morale that we 
have. It, like faith, grows in giving. 

Yes, there are those in our own block or 
community who are having problems. How 
can we serve? Put ourselves in their shoes, 
and then do as we would be done by.. There 
are discouraged, despondent folks, worried be- 
cause of this scourge of war, targets of 
saboteurs and fifth columnists. It is our 
business as citizens of this great republic 
to displace those qualities with courage and 
hope, remaking our fellowmen into warriors 
on the home front, courageous like those who 
fight on Corregidor. 

3. How can we serve? Well, this Govern- 
ment needs our money. We can invest our 
money in the bonds of this Government. 
This Government needs supersalesmen at 
all the crossroads in America and in every 
home and village and city, supersalesmen 
talking America up, not down. It needs men 
ond women who can bring understanding 
between groups, who can make a contribution 
to see that confidence exists between iakor 
and management, that understanding and 
fellowship exists between Jew and Gentile, 
Protestant and Catholic, farmer and city 
folk, all Americans. It needs men who will 
act as men of “light” to those who are im- 
pacted by defeatists, disloyal thinkers, and 
Axis agents. 

It needs unselfish citizens, who will take 
their part in the municipal life of the Nation, 
seeing that racketeers and exponents of for- 
eign isms do not get control of any part of 
our Government. The home front needs the 
men of invention, of ingenuity, of initiative, 
of common sense. Why not Milwaukee solve 
the tire problem. Get rid of synthetic think- 
ing, and get to producing synthetics or invent 
the answer. 

The home front, the front of morale and 
preduction is second to none in this war 
effort. The boys on the firing line are praying 
for the folks back home, praying that they 
will not fail them, and, by the grace of God 
and sweat and labor, and common sense, we 
wiil not fail them. We'll be up and at them 
on the home frent. 
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4. How can we serve? We can speak of a 
great hope, a hope in the great future of our 
country, which you and’I will have a part 
in building. The things we do, the policies 
we inaugurate now, will, in a large measure, 
shape the tomorrow of this Nation, and you 
and I have the privilege of making a contri- 
bution to that great tomorrow of America 
and the world. God give each of-us a vision 
of a better world tomorrow, which will result 
from our efforts. 

5. How can we serve America? By making 
sure that America remains safe from the 
fifth columnist and foreign isms, and sound 
in her political thought, and a good place 
to live in for freemen. It may call for blood 
and sweat and tears, but it will be a sacrifice 
well worth making. This is no time to sit 
back and growl about our fate. We are 
blessed beyond comparison. This is a time, 
to step forth and be numbered in the ranks 
of those who have faith and courage and who 
are willing to sacrifice for God and country. 
If you and I put our own mental storehouse 
in order, so that whatever the impact, what- 
ever the sacrifice, we remain calm and 
mentally balanced that, gentiemen, is 
service. 

On February 11, 1861, Lincoln said at 
Indianapolis, “I appeal to you again to con- 
stantly bear in mind that not with politicians, 
not with Presidents, not with office seekers, 
but with you is the question: Shall the 
Union and shall the liberties of this country 
be preserved to the latest generations?” 

The question then today, fellow Americans, 
is—shall this Nation and shall the great free- 
doms of this people be preserved to the latest 
generations?—shall you and I preserve 
them? 

That is our job. It is a great human privi- 
lege to be part of that great crusade. Grate- 
fully we press onward, sure in the justice of 
our cause. In all humility let me add, how- 
ever, and I say it with reverence, we cannot 
do the job alone. In 1776, on a sultry day in 
July, our founding fathers concluded the 
Declaration of Independence with this im- 
pressive phrase: “And for the support of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” Let me repeat, “With 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 
We can do no less in this critical hour. 

After the last World War we saw this Nation 
along with all of the other victor nations 
“fold their tents like the Arabs and silently 
steal away” from the real problem of world 
What will the world do after this 
war is over? What will America do? What 
will youandIdo? Weare a part of this great 
Nation. 

Individuals throughout the land can make 
a great contribution if they can insist on a 
reaffirmation of first principles—in a reaf- 
firmation of a spiritual quality—a recognition 
of Divine Providence—which has always char- 
acterized America, and which will prevent a 
repetition of the jazz era after the close of 
this war—a period also where realism was 
discarded. You and I must think this 
problem through. In my opinion, this Na- 
tion cannot ignore the responsibility that 
will be hers to lead the way to the light for 
all peoples of earth. 

When the sesquicentennial of the forma- 
tion of the Union was cbserved, Chief Justice 
Charles E. Hughes said in the Halls of Con- 
gress: “If we owe to the wisdom and restraint 
of the fathers, a system of government which 
has thus far stood the test, we all recognize 
that it is only by wisdom and restraint in our 
own day that we can make that system last. 
If tcday, we find ground for confidence that 
our institutions which have made for liberty 
and strength will be maintained, it will not 
be due to an abundance of physical resources 
or to productive capacity, but because these 
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are at the command of a people who still 
cherish the principles which underlie our 
system and because of the general apprecia- 
tion of what is essentially sound in our gov- 
ernmental structure.” 

Ours is the glorious lot of freemen. Let us 
make sure we retain our liberty. We cannot 
do it by squabbling amongst ourselves and 
thus diverting our efforts from the real job 
before us. This land was attacked and war 
ceclared upon us by the Axis Powers. Amer- 
ica did not want war—-we got it. Americans 
will not be slaves. 

We have just celebrated Easter, which 
speaks to us of newness, freshness, beauty, 
and the certainty of eternal life. It is a 
Season of reassurance, of glory for the race. 

Our cause being just—we would enslave no 
people, rather we would free all mankind— 
we can with confidence pursue our course, 
fearlessly and sure of the outcome. 

United we stand, our past differences for- 
gotten, our many mistakes only to be con- 
sidered that we may profit thereby—united 
for the preservation of America. 

America, of thee we sing, 

Land of inen strong and free, 

To thee our all we bring 

That all the world may see 

That freemen the price of freedom know; 

Eternal vigilance, sacrifice, faith, 

Define the course for us to follow, . 

We carry on, whate’er the cost, 

America, of thee we sing. 





Guayule and Synthetic Rubber 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to remarks of mine 
in the House of Representatives on 
Thursday, February 5, 1942, appearing on 
page 1062 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECcORT. 
My remarks were directed to the guayule 
rubber proposal and the testimony of cer- 
tain of those who had appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives. 

In the course of the remarks I said: 

I asked the Firestone Rubber Co. repre- 
sentative why they did not manufacture syn- 
thetic rubber. He stated their machinery is 
not suitable for the manufacturing of this 
type of rubber. They are going to let the 
Government do it, and you will find Jesse 
Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, putting millions into it. 


Upon more careful consideration of the 
record and testimony of the Firestone 
representative, Mr. E. B. Babcock, its 
chief chemist, I find that I misquoted 
Mr. Babcock. In my remarks on Feb- 
ruary 5 I had Mr. Babcock stating that 
the machinery of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. is not suitable for the manu- 
facture of this type of rubber, namely, 
synthetic. The record, as stated, does 
not bear this out. 

However, according to the information 
contained in the hearings and given to 
the committee at that time, it was clearly 
indicated that to utilize synthetic rubber 


in the manufacture of tires and other 
rubber products, all the rubber com- 
panies, including Firestone, will have to 
materially change their equipment, as 
they cannot use the same that they have 
been using in producing products made 
from natural rubber. 





The Duty of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I submit herewith an editorial from the 
Jackson (Miss.) Daily News entitled 
“The Duty of Congress.” The editorial, 
written by its brilliant editor, Maj. Fred- 
erick Sullens, is timely and appropriate. 

The editorial is submitted for the par- 
ticular interest of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 


The eyes of the Nation are fastened on 
Congress today and that body faces a crucial 
test. 

It must choose between the stern realities 
of the war situation and what many of its 
Members regard as political expediency. 

It must say plainly whether it regards the 
preservation of labor unions more important 
than the preservation of the Union of States. 

To all thinking persons the duty of Con- 
gress is plain and should be performed with 
very little debate. i 

1. Congress must limit profits on war 
contracts to a reasonable rate on invested 
capital, eliminate all bonuses to officials of 
companies having war contracts, and unwar- 
rented salary increases in the higher brackets 
must be prohibited. 

2. We must adopt a national labor policy 
for war work, clearly set forth by Congress 
so that the bickerings between labor and 
capital will cease. This labor policy should 
provide for a 48-hour week. and overtime on 
work after that. It should abolish double 
time for holidays and Sundays. It should 
freeze for the emergency the contentious 
question of the closed shop so that this will 
be removed as an irritating issue. It should 
prohibit the effort of labor unions to force 
American citizens to join the unions and pay 
initiation fees in order to obtain work on 
Government construction and war contracts. 
It should outlaw strikes for the period of the 
emergency and provide that all disputes be 
arbitrated by competent authority under a 
national labor policy as adopted by Congress. 

3. We should eliminate every public ex- 
penditure not essential to our war effort. It 
will be painful to do this, but $2,000,000,000 
of nondefense spending can be saved, if there 
is a will to do it. This will release much 
needed space, equipment, and employees for 
the all-out war effort, and will reduce the 
confusion in Washington that now exists. 

4. There should be established a procure- 
ment director under the War Production 
Board, so that all the different Government 
purchases of materials and equipment, both 
for defense and nondefense, can be made 
through one single head. This would void 
the competition that now exists between the 
different agencies of the Government, and 
enable a uniform policy of profits and per- 
formance of contracts to be worked out. 
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Such a director would do much to avoid 
the excessive profits now being made on war 
contracts, which are the fault, to a large 
measure, at least, of those agencies of gov- 
ernment that make and sign the contracts. 

5. Cor jress should proclaim that no spe- 
cial privileges of any character will be 
granted to any class of our citizens, as long 
as the emergency continues, whether in ex- 
cessive war profits or i. special privileges to 
labor, to farmers, to pensioners, or to those 
on relief. In this time of common sacrifice, 
our Government cannot afford to give special 
privileges to any class or classes. 





Numerous Handicaps Keep Mining 
Industry From Achieving Top Pro- 
duction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
7 — the Salt Lake Tribune of April 

. 1942: 


NuMERovs Hanpicaps Keep Mrininc INDUSTRY 
From ACHIEVING Top PropucTION 


(By the Shift Boss) 


The numerous troubles encountered by 
mine operators in their efforts to increase pro- 
duction of metals for war purposes, now 
added to by priorities delays and confusion, 
are causing considerable comment concern- 
ing the regrettable fact that never before has 
a national emergency found mining in so un- 
favorable a position, despite various attempts 
to increase production, including premium 
prices on metals under varying circumstances. 

The first and perhaps the most serious 
factor involved in the current production 
problem was and is the administration of the 
Securities Exchange Act. The act, intended 
to eliminate the crooked promoter and the 
rigging of stocks, has been interpreted and 
administered in such a manner as to make it 
virtually impossible to finance privately any- 
thing but a “sure thing” mining venture. As 2 
result the class of investor or takers of reascn- 
able chances, the real pioneers and developers 
of most of our great mining properties, can- 
not or will not participate in that important 
and basic contribution to national wealth. 
The supposed offset to this condition, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation mine 
loan, failed completely because of red tape, 
unreasonable requirements, and expense in- 
volved in obtaining a loan. 


ACT MISUSED 


Next came the manner in which the Wag- 
ner Act was interpreted and administered. 
In many cases the administrators thereof 
made no effort to conceal their desire to im- 
pose unreasonable conditions upon manage- 
ment rather than to accomplish the real ob- 
jective of the act—industrial peace through 
equity to both worker and operator. This 
increased the fear of investors to venture into 
new mining enterprises. 

In the category of laws and their adminis- 
tration, the wage-hour administrators’ atti- 
tude toward owners and management has not 
only made it difficult to operate mines, 
especially emall ones, but it has still further 
deterred investors from turning to mining. 
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In the West the decisions of the wage-hour 
boards, industrial commission interpretations 
and court decisions concerning the status of 
the traditional independent mine leaser have 
reduced the production of ore, particularly 
marginal ores not possible of production on a 
basis of company operation. 


PROSPECTOR DISCOURAGED 


Of late, the renewed efforts of Ickes to im- 
pose the Federal leasing scheme upon min- 
ing has discouraged the prospector and grub- 
staking capital from searching for new ore 
deposits, and the continued desire of some 
who ignore silver’s vital role in metal produc- 
tion to repeal the Silver Act add to influences 
tending to discourage the opening of mines 
or reopening of old properties. 

With the priorities controversy added to 
the factors listed above, the chances of reach- 
ing the objective of possible potential pro- 
duction become increasingly less favorable 
as time passes, and the Ickes plan to put the 
Government directly into the mining and 
smelting business seems entirely inadequate, 
principally because the Government would 
have to raid private industry for the men to 
conduct such a program, and it is safe to say 
that even the best of such talent would be 
seriously handicapped by the red tape and 
cumbersome methods of Government ad- 
ministration. 





Prayer by Dr. George Gilmour, of St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 20 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a godly and 
patriotic prayer offered by Dr. George 
Gilmour at the United Liberal Church 
of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

There being no objection, the prayer 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRAYER 


Eprror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

During this Christmas holiday season I have 
received a few distinct elevations of spirit but 
my greatest holiday inspiration came through 
a remarkable prayer delivered by Dr. George 
Giimour at the United Liberal Church. That 
prayer, which I enclose for The Independent, 
is of the utmost value for every citizen. 

“O Thou, Eternal, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, who hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations, unto Thee 
do we lift up our hearts. 

“Forgive us for the long apathy and indif- 
ference of many of us to the world situation; 
with a large part of our people drifting 
blindly, living on the lower levels, with little 
or no awareness of the menace of brutal tyran- 
nies; with little or no appreciation of the long 
struggle of the ages, the battles fought and 
the blood shed to produce the vision and the 
beginnings of the fact of a free people en- 
gaged in a national partnership in quest of 
the good life. We have gloried in the physi- 
cal greatness of our country. Grant that it 
seem important that we ourselves should not 
only in the geographical but in the spiritual 
sense be a Nation, a united people—with no 
need to fabricate national myths in order to 
have a national soul. Grant that Thy truth 








be enough for us—the vital truth and all the 
truth, no glossing over unpleasant aspects 
cf it. We thank Thee for the noble tradition 
of the Nation. May it challenge the soldier 
in every one of us. May it grip us as it 
did the founders, as something vital to believe 
in, something to cleave to, and something to 
battle for. 

“In this our day Thou hast set the battle- 
field before us: Between Christian humanism 
and barbaric ruthlessness; between human 
sympathy and savage hatred; between the 
reign of reason and the rule of brute force; 
between the spirit of humanity and those 
who would coerce it into the desert wilder- 
ness of slavery. Thou dost bid us uphold 
the long-fought-for democratic dream: The 
dream of creating a human soil and climate 
where every human personality may grow 
and flower and be fruitful, according to the 
capacity of each. 

“Grant that each one of us may strive, 
working together—strive manfully to push 
back the miasmic chaos, to help reclaim a 
humanitarian civilization from the present 
wilderness of tyranny, and again make it a 
fit habitation for man; to dissipate the fogs 
and mists of lying propeganda which is ad- 
dressed not to the reasoning intellect, but 
to the primitive impulses and passions, and 
which tells the world it need not deal in 
truth, but that to accomplish one’s purpose, 
one must deceive and delude the people— 
even one’s own people. These evil powers 
cast aside that something precious in Thy 
heritage to us—an attitude of intellectual 
and spiritual integrity which abhors all in- 
sincerities, pretenses, sophistries, hypocri- 
sies, and shams. Said a servant of Thine in 
ancient days: ‘Hateful to me as the gates of 
hell is the man who speaks one word with his 
lips and hides another in his heart.’ And the 
words of Thy servant Jesus denouncing all 
hypocrisies and frauds: ‘Ye serpents, ye 
generations of vipers: How can ye escape the 
damnation of hell?’ We would affirm our 
faith that God is not a liar; that truth is 
at the foundation of the universe; and that 
the highest birthright of the soul is to pur- 
sue truth whithersoever it may lead us— 
whether for the immediate year before us 
into unpleasant places—that this spirit alive 
in us is the way of salvation, the way of the 
fullest liberation of the human _ spirit 
throughout the world. 

“Grant unto us the iron will to do Thy 
will; the courage to go on to the uttermost— 
strong ih the faith that the promptings of 
our better nature are a sure guide to our 
feet, and a lamp to our path floods in upon 
us from brave moments of the past. May 
we recall the thousand battlefields of the 
past and present where men have fought 
for liberty and truth. May we be fortified 
by the millions of our citizens who have 
dragged themselves out of neutrality and 
caught the truer perspective of a world dom- 
inated by Nazi tyranny. To this cause of 
humanity in its ordeal may we be willing 
to give ourselves with all our might. May 
singleness of purpose and faith bind us to- 
gether. May we stand four square, stalwart, 
and make ourselves and this Nation strong in 
will and soldierly determination to preserve 
itself. May our democratic freedom forego 
its easy-going amusement seeking and dis- 
cover its virility, learn in present days to 
walk in armor and defend itself against its 
mortal enemies. 

“Thus, may we be able to act worthily 
of our high calling, however heavy the strain 
may be. May God grant, not only that the 
right may win, but that in striving for its 
victory and in using its results we may be 
saved from the very evils against which we 
are struggling—from selfish ambition, from 
cruelty, from injustice—even to those who 
have been led astray and whose minds have 
been poisoned. May the outcome of this 
struggle be the cleansing of civilization and 
its final penetration be the spirit of liberty.” 
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Congress Should Grant Relief to 
Automobile Dealers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
tomobile dealers associations are faced 
with a situation that is indeed distress- 
ing as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum] pointed out this morning. I 
agree with the gentleman from Virginia 
that our legislative committee should 
give some consideration to this port- 
ant question. I further agree with him 
that the Government should take over 
what machines are needed for national 
defense purposes and then release the 
others for sale. Surely these dealers 
should not be asked to pay storage on 
cars and be put to other expenses in 
keeping with stock on hand. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
resolution passed by the Missouri Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association on the sub- 


ject. 
The resolution follows: 


Whereas the Office of Price Administration 
has issued regulations which control the sale 
of passenger cars, including new 1942 models, 
1942 demonstrators, regardless of mileage, new 
1941 and older models if used less than 1,000 
miles, and also including high-priced cars 
and convertible types for which there is but 
limited demand; and 

Whereas such regulations contemplate a 
monthly allotment of such cars of all types 
to be released upon rationing orders; and 

Whereas it has been stated that such al- 
lotments shall contemplate the release dur- 
ing 12 months of all such cars not desig- 
nated as pool cars; and 

Whereas enough such rationing orders may 
not be issued to use up such allotment; and 

Whereas new 1941 and older models, if 
any, still unsold have been kept so long 
that loss is likely to occur because of deteri- 
oration, and even new 1942 models have in 
many «ases been on hand 6 months or longer 
and are liable to loss because of deterioration; 

Now, therefore, we, the dealers of the Mis- 
souri Automobile Dealers Association, peti- 
tion the rationing authority to create an 
amendment to such regulations to the effect 
that should sales on such rationing orders 
during any month fail to reach the total 
allotment for that month in any rationing 
district, that then and in that event the local 
rationing board may for the next month suc- 
ceeding release for sale, free from rationing 
regulations, such cars for sale in a number 
to use the past month’s fuil quota. Such 
additional cars to be released from desig- 
nated dealers stocks by the rationing board 
in proportion that such dealers stock and 
sales bear to the said allotment. 

The association further states: In consider- 
ing this petition, please bear in mind that 
the plan outlined provides— 

That all eligibles under the rationing regu- 
lations will have first opportunity each month 
to obtain cars; 

That cars will be rationed only as fast as 
allotted under the rationing administration’s 
predetermined plan; 

That this plan will provide for the release 
and sale of such special cars as dealers may 
have in stock which are unlikely to be called 
for upon rationing orders; 
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That this plan will also provide release for 
such 1941 cars as may not be sold on rationing 
orders; 

That it will also provide for the release of 
‘1942 demonstrating cars whir’ dealers should 
have an opportunity to sell; and 

Lastly, it provides for gradual but definite 
relief for all dealers who are carrying stocks 
of new cars and who have been unable to 
accomplish any turn-over of such stocks and 
who are still failing to accomplish such turn- 
over under the existing regulations and plan. 





All-Out Cooperation by Labor and Indus- 
try Imperative To Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I extend my remarks 
* by including the folowing statement em- 
phasizing the imperative necessity of all- 
out cooperation by labor and industry to 
win the war by my valued friend and con- 
stituent, the Honorable Walter Sillers, of 
Rosedale, Miss., one of the constructive 
statesmen of Mississippi, a leading mem- 
ber of the bar, an outstanding citizen, 
for many years the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Mississippi, 
which statement was published in the 
Jackson Daily News, of Jackson, Miss., 
on April 11, 1942, to wit: 


Bataan has fallen and with it more than 
36,000 brave American and Filipino heroes, 
sacrificed because of the lack of planes, mu- 
nitions, and reinforcements. The Philip- 
Pine Islands and other vital American Pacific 
posts and the Dutch Indies are lost, Aus- 
tralia, China, Burma, and India are threat- 
ened and dangerously near being lost, all 
from the same cause and the same reason— 
too little and too late. 

Is it not time for those in responsible posi- 
tions in America today to wake up and get 
into action to save the situation? 

What the masses of the American people, 
those who are neither members of privileged 
unions or favored capitalists, but just plain, 
ordinary 100-percent Americans, want to 
know of the President, the administration 
leaders, and the Congress, is why are these 
conditions permitted to exist and our armed 
forces inadequately supplied. 

Why is it this Nation does not hesitate 
to adopt policies and enact laws by which 
the youth of the land are drafted into the 
armed forces and required to give all of their 
time—24 hours night and day each day, 7 
Gays each week—and required to give up 
lucrative and responsible positions for $21 
per month, with no extra pay for overtime, 
and sacrifice their lives and become crippled, 
blind, and maimed for life, and at the same 
time decline to adopt a policy or enact laws 
that will exact from industry and the fac- 
tory owners its supplies and the use of its 
facilities, or require of labor its efforts, or the 
Office, professional, and businessman his 
services, or the farmer his products, for an 
all-out effort to win this war? 

Why are labor and industry, their wages 
and profits, placed akove the precious life of 
the youth of the and? If our Government 
can afford, and well it can, to draft by force 
of law the lives of our boys in defense of the 


country, why can’t it draft labor and indus- 
try? If it can afford to run the risk, and 
well it can, of incurring the displeasure of 
nearly 120,000,000 of its citizens who are 
neither industrialists nor members of labor 
unions, why can’t it run that same risk of in- 
curring the displeasure of a few, the many 
are not of that class, industrialists and the 
racketeer leaders of the labor unions, the 
greater majority of the laborers who are mem- 
bers of the unions are not of that class who 
object, who cbject to policies and laws re- 
quiring of industry and labor that they give 
equally to the war effort- without extra profit 
or overtime wages, as is exacted from the 
soldiers Grafted into the war? 

Why can’t they be required to make as 
great a sacrifice in this time of peril as the 
mother who gives her only son, the wife 
her husband and protector, and the children 
their father and bread winner? 

Is it possible that this administration and 
the Congress, for fear of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the labor racketeers and industrial 
profiteers, place the wages of labor and the 
prefits of industry above the lives of our 
soldier boys, above the love and sacrifice of our 
mothers, wives, and children, yea, above the 
liberty and freedom of our people and the 
very existence of our Nation? 

Yes, these are the questions the American 
people are asking amongst themselves today 
and they are demanding of the President, 
the administration leaders, and the Congress, 
that they be answered and accounted for 
now and not tomorrow, when it is too late. 
We have had too much of too little and too 
late already at a frightful and costly price. 

Abundant and adequate production, supe- 
rior forces and aggressive action ahead of 
time and in every quarter is the demand of 
the hour and which must be met if we are to 
win this war and save our country, our free- 
dom, and our lives. 

The great masses of the American people 
are ready and willing to do their all and make 
every sacrifice necessary, and are fully awake 
to the dangers and the necessities of the situ- 
ation—all they need is the word from their 
leadership. Will the President, the admin- 
istration leaders, and the Congress, arise to 
the occasion and meet that demand? 





Axis Couldn’t Get at Us? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 18, 
1942: 

AXIS COULDN'T GET AT US? 

Not many months ago some America 
Firsters were assuring the country that we 
were not in any possible danger from the 
Axis. They were telling us that nobody could 
cross the ocean to attack us, even if any 
European or Asiatic enemy dared to declare 
war on us. And -nobody would dare. They 
were quite sure of that. 

Some persons wittingly, and many thou- 
sands unwittingly, were thus playing the 
game of the Nazis and the Japanese. Axis 
agents from behind the scene were trying 
to lull us into a feeling of false security, 
softening us for the kill. Few realized this; 
they believed honestly that the Axis could 
not get at us. Even a few Senators, who 
should have been more cautious, assured us 
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emphatically that we had nothing to fear 
from any foreign foe. Nobody could reach us. 

Thousands of American sailors have had 
ships torpedoed under them in the last few 
months, many almost in sight of the At- 
lantic coast. And the other day Americans 
stood on the Florida shore and watched a 
submarine sink an American merchantman. 
They even went out in rowboats to. save 
some of the crew. And on the Pacific coast 
a Japanese submarine has stood offshore and 
pumped shells at American oil fields. 

“If the Nazis can’t cross the 20 miles of 
the English Channel, how can they cross the 
3,000 miles of the Atlantic?” That’s what 
some persons kept asking, until a lot of others 
were actually convinced. 

“There are dead men in the waters off New 
Jersey and Hatteras who can answer that 
question,” as the booklet Divide and Con- 
quer, issued by the Office of Facts and Figures, 
puts it. 

We wonder what the false prophets of yes- 
terday think now, whether they burn with 
chagrin over their past blindness as they see 
American men dying almost or within sight 
of land. 

This country’s survival will not be due to 
the groups who tried to hold back its de- 
fenses, who opposed creation of an army of 
selectees, who voted against lend-iease aid to 
help Britain hold off the foe while we began 
to get ready. 

Our survival will be despite these men, 
whether they were misled Americans or Axis 
agents manipulating gullible puppets who 
were only too eager to believe. 





Postal Pay Should Be Adjusted to Cost 
of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. SHAPER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, postal employees of the Nation 
are today facing unusual hardships as the 
result of being squeezed between the ris- 
ing costs of living and their inability to 
gain commensurate wage increases. I 
take the floor at this time to urge this 
Congress to remedy this situation. 

Only recently I had the opportunity 
to talk with postal employees of my con- 
gressional district and obtained first- 
hand their stories of their inability to 
make both ends meet under the present 
rate.of pay. I earnestly request immedi- 
ate consideration of legislation to give 
these Government employees relief from 
their pressing problem. 

An editorial recently published in the 
Detroit Free Press calls upon this Con- 
gress for a square deal for those in the 
Postal Service. It is worth placing in 
the hands of Members of this body, and I 
therefore ask permission to inglude it in 
my remarks. The editorial follows: 

UNDERPRIVILEGED WORKERS 

At a meeting of representatives of postal- 
employee organizations in Detroit last week, 
three Michigan Congiessmen joined with 
Postmaster Roscoe B. Huston and Assistant 
Postmaster Peter J. Wigle in backing the 
demand for legislation to adjust postal pay 
to the cost of living. That adjustment should 
be made. 
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A few days ago President Roosevelt vetoed 
a bill to increase the pay of about 160,600 
postal workers of 10 or more years’ service on 
the ground, among other things, that it would 
cost $14,000,000 for the first year and ulti- 
mately $39,060,000 a year. “This is not an 
opportune time,” said the veto message, “for 
this type of legislation.” What time will be 
more opportune? 

Abolition of the no longer needed Civilian 
Conservation Corps and National Youth Ad- 
rainistration would save far more than the 
cost of this measure of justice to Government 
employees who are doing a real job. An- 
other bill is now in committee to grant postal 
workers a flat 15-percent pay increase. 

Government employees are in a peculiar 
position. They may organize but they can’t 
strike against the Government. They are not 
even able to swap, as powerful unions of 
private employees can, a promise not to strike 
for an implied promise that Government 
agencies will meet their wage demands. They 
must depend for a square deal on Congress 
and public opinion. 

While postal employees suffer from this 
particular handicap, they symbolize in, other 
respects millions of unorganized workers in 
this ccuntry similarly caught between the 
rising cost of living and their inability to 
obtain commensurate wage increases. 


War Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF CKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
Grant County Pamona Grange No. 4, 
Grant County, Okla.: 


Whereas our democracy and way of life 
in these United States is in danger, we, the 
Pamona Grange, in regular meeting assem- 
bled, adopt the following resolution and in- 
struct our secretary to mail a copy of each 
to our Representatives in both branches of 
our National Congress and to our Grange 
representative there. 


Whereas our sons are offering themselves | 


in the service of our country at a time when 
their financial interest should be of vital 
concern to them, reacéy to make the supreme 
sacrifice, life, to save this, as well as all other 
democracies, we believe that in keeping with 
the principle of common decency, justice, 
and fairness no privileged few or class should 
be permitted to wax fat because of the 
threatening conditions that confront us and 
which calls for patriotic effort and sacrifice 
from every American worthy of that sacred 
appellation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we therefore urge and in- 
sist that our Representatives in both Houses 
of Congress lend their vigorous and unceas- 
ing efforts to take the profit out of this war 
for all classes alike, believing that if one 
class give thei: lives, those who do not can 
well affor* +> give their profits for the dura- 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on our minutes and that we re- 
quest they be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD Fraternally submitted and unar- 
imously adopted March 28, 1942 

Cscar HOWLAND, 


Laut 


on; 


Master. 


IAN McA.isterR, Secretary. 


| 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, because I believe that the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
should know how the gentlemen of the 
press react to the Dies committee, I-am 
including hereinbelow pertinent extracts 
from editorials and feature articles of 
leading newspapers throughout the coun- 
try relating to subject matter on the in- 
vestigation of un-American activities 
headed by the gentleman from Texas: 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
April 7, 1942] 


His latest bid for the spotlight created an 
unpleasant impression which probably has 
not helped his chances of getting the ap- 
propriation he seeks for continuance of the 
committee’s work. 

* * * Even if there were more sub- 
stance than there is in Mr. Digs’ statement, 
is is dificult to see what patriotic purpose 
he intended to serve by issuing it at this time. 
He should know that Mr. Wallace’s board is 
conducting a world-wide economic fight on 
the Axis and requires the services of many 
officials whose work should not be impaired 
through unfair questioning of their patri- 
otism. He knows, of course, that he is 
quoted by the Berlin radio and that the 
Nazis leave nothing undone to make our Rus- 
sian allies feel that a committee of the United 
States Congress is jabbing away «t them. 
Mr. Dries could have communicated his views 
to Vice President Waniace who has given 
assurance of his readiness to investigate 
charges concerning the Board’s employees. 

* * * But that would not have gained 
the limelight for Mr. Drs. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of March 31. 
1942] 


DIES SERVES DISUNITY 


MarTIN Dies runs true to form in his latest 
Red hunt—this time against the Economic 
Warfare Board, headed by Vice President 
Watiace. If, as usual, the Texas Representa- 
tive had not been primarily interested in 
headiines, he would have proceeded differ- 
ently. Instead of publicly shouting that 35 
members of the Economic Warfare Board 
are former Communist fellow travelers, he 
would have gone to Watziace quietly and 
asked for full investigation and removal as 
the facts warranted. If no action had fol- 
lowed, then would have been the time for 
public complaint. 

That, however, is not the Diss’ manner. 
WALLACE promptly declared that Dres’ charges 
will be thoroughly investigated by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the coffend- 
ing officials, if any, will be dismissed. It 
would never occur to the publicity-seeking 
Texan that this should have been the pro- 
cedure from the beginning. 


[From the Montgomery Advertiser of April 1, 
1942 | 
At last Representative Dies seems to have 
justified the $100,000 a year or so the country 
has invested in him 
He has saved the Economic War Board 
from a nudist. 
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Newspaper Comments on the Recent Dies 
Committee Developments. 


* * * It would not do to have a nudist 
working for the Economic War Board. He 
might have some deep, dark plan for including 
nudism as a plank in the peace treaty. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 3, 
1942] 


BERLIN QUOTES DIES 


On Sunday, Martin Dres made the charge 
that at least 35 members of the Government’s 
Board of. Economic Warfare were “Commu- 
nist-minded,” and by Wednesday, Berlin and 
Vichy had spread the story, with suitable 
embellishments, all over the globe. 

Of course, this is what Vice President WaL- 
Lace had in mind when he said that “the ef- 
fect of such statements on * * * morale 
would be less dumaging if Mr. Dres were on 
the Hitlet pay roll.” Coming from a Member 
of Congress, these tales carry weight with 
those Americans who do not know that Mr. 
Dries’ chief object in life is the pursuit of pub- 
licity and that, for a handful of headlines, he 
might drape even his grandmother in a red 
banner. 

Nor do the Latin Americans generally know 
that Mr. Dres is an irresponsible fiannel- 
mouth, and when these largely Catholic and 
anti-Communist peoples hear, via Vichy and 
Berlin radios, charges that Washington is vir- 
tually a Moscow suburb, hemispheric unity 
gets a jolt. . 

In time of peace, Dies was simply a nui- 
sance. In time of war, his mischief-making is 
a windfall for the Axis propagandists. 


[From the Chicago Times of April 3, 1942] 
DIES THROWS A SMELLY ONE 


The latest smell bomb tossed by Congress- 
man Dies has surprised even some of his 
buddies in the House. 

From behind his armor of congressional 
immunity, the Texas rabblerouser can, with- 
out risk, snipe the war effort from a publicity 
position on Capitol Hill. Vice President 
Wa .uace hangs this around Drs’ neck: 

“These are the most critical times in our 
history. Everything we treasure is at stake. 
It is the solemn duty of all patriotic citizens 
to fight the enemy within our gates who hide 
under many cloaks, the most insidious of 
which is a false patriotism. Any man who 
seeks to undermine faith in our Government 
by a malicious use of isolated facts is a 
greater danger to our national safety than 
thousands of Axis soldiers within our 
borders.” 

Dies probably doesn’t mean any harm to 
the country. But he snipes irresponsibly at 
the New Dealer he hates, misses, and hits 
the innocent bystander, Uncle Sam. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 
April 1, 1942] 

(Special article by William F. McDermott) 

He [Dies] has a tendency to confuse liberal, 
humanitarian, and progressive thought with 
communism. 

He often seems to be moved not so much 
by a deep and sincere wish to expose anti- 
cemocratic activities as by an eagerness for 
publicity. 


[From the St. Louis Star-Times of April 9, 
1942] 


(Special article by Sam O’Neal) 


Criticism of the committee, headed by the 
brash Martin Disks, of Texas, now is being 
voiced in many newspapers which heretofore 
have aided in building tremendous popularity 
for its activities. 

Since Chairman Diss’ release, without con- 
sulting other members of his committee, of a 
vitriolic blast against 35 officials and em- 
ployees of the Board of Economic Warfare, 
some of the more conservative newspapers 
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have questioned wisdom of granting addi- 
tional funds to the group during the war 
emergency. 

The Christian Science Monitor, one cf the 
Nation’s most highly respected newspapers, 
has proposed editorially that the committee 
be shut off without anything. 


{From the Chicago Sun] 


(Editorial as quoted in special article by 
Sam O'Neal, St. Louis Star-Times, April 9) 


Martin Dies knows what he is doing, and 
doesn't care, when he makes unproven charges 
which are grist for the Goebbels propaganda 
mill. 

He continues, in wartime, his peacetime 
practice of attacking New Dealers as Com- 
munists, and it doesn’t mean a thing that 
his words are hroadcast in anti-Communist 
Hungary and Rumania to build satellite re- 
serves for Hitler’s armies. It doesn’t mean a 
thing to him that, with the American and 
Russian armies in alliance, he fosters sus- 
picion in Russia of our present friend:hip 
and future purposes. 

This dees not mean that Congressman Digs 
is disloyal. He is simply an exhibitionist 
whose passion for publicity has made him a 
temporary, but very real, danger to cur coun- 
try. It just doesn’t make sense, at a time 
like this, to give Mr. Dies a hand-out from 
the United States Treasury to keep him on 
Hitler’s air waves. 


[From the El Paso Times of March 31, 1942] 


Dispute between Vice President WALLACE 
and Representative Dies concerning the lat- 
ter’s allegation that 35 Economic Welfare 
Board [sic] officials formerly were affiliated 
with communistic front organizations is 
doing the public morale no gocd. 


[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
March 31, 1942} 


Congress, which created the Dies commit- 
tee and has voted another year’s extension 
of its activity, has the facilities for getting 
at the facts in the case and determining 
whether they have been misused or carelessly 
interpreted. It also has the responsibility for 
seeing that its investigating agencies func- 
tion thoroughly and soundly. 

At various times, Congressman Dregs has 
given evidence of having what WALLAcE de- 
scribes as “an intense itch for publicity.” 
Some phases of the committee’s inquiries have 
been far from thorough; Digs, himself, has 
appeared too ready to jump from headline to 
headline without troubling to gather up locse 
ends or make a complete job of each expedi- 
tion. While darting down blind alleys leading 
to defunct Communist organizations, he has 
had little time to investigate still-existing 
Fascist, Nazi, or Jap fifth columnists. 

If the Dies committee is losing some of the 
prestige it had in the early stages of its 
career, this trend can be attributed as much 
to the Texas Congressman’s “itch for pub- 
licity” as to the course of events. * * * 


Telegraph of 


[From the Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph-Herald 
of April 5, 1942] 


Americans cannot condone a mud-slinging 
campaign here that gives comfort to the 
enemy, and must wonder if some other way 
than the Dies way could be found to make 
needed corrections in our organizations. Duss’ 
flair for publicity is notorious. 


[From the Milwaukee Post of April 10, 1942] 


* * * no.wonder that Vice President 
WALLAcE is indignant, and the money for the 
committee should be withheld, regardless of 
the fact that the Hearst press and all other 
opponents of the President and the New Deal 
are plugging for the continuance of the com- 
mittee. 


A Plan To Save the Automobile Dealers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, my 
fellow Members in Congress, on April 16, 
1942, I forwarded to each of you a copy 
of a plan entitled “A Synepsis of a Na- 
tional Unified Plan of Reclamation of 
Scrap Materials and Freeing Automobile 
Dealers’ Stocks.” 

The author cf this plan, Mr. E. R. 
Princeton, of St. Croix Falls, Wis., is a 
former retail automobile dealer of 22 
years’ experience, who has come to 
Washington, D. C., recently at his own 
expense to try and get help for his 
brother automobile dealers, and at the 
same time he has offered in his plan a 
form of patriotic service to the Nation 
that the retail automobile dealers could 
well perform. 

The appointment of these car dealers 
as local district reclamation agents, to 
supplement the salvage program, would 
have many benefits, as I see it, to our 
national defense effort, and would also 
give these car dealers an opportunity to 
secure some additional revenues to make 
up in part for the loss of the new-car 
business which they have suffered. 

There are many suck: jobs that could 
be properly delegated tc small business 
for the duration of this war, and I re- 
spectfully submit that it is high time that 
the Seventy-seventh Congress begin to 
help straighten out the problems of 
small business so they can survive the 
awful impact of the blow that has fallen 
to them. Here is a concrete example of 
a small business that has come forth 
and offered to do a patriotic, necessary 
job. Now it is up to us to act to help 
them so they can do their part in the 
war-production effort. In this I refer to 
the immediate unfreezing of new-car 
and truck stocks on dealers’ hands. 

I wish to state that during 1941 a very 
heavy sales program was instituted by 
the automobile industry and that the 
public was advised through the press and 
advertising media that new-car produc- 
tion would run short in 1942 and that all 
indications then pointed to much higher 
prices. t 

I wish to state that the retail auto 
dealers are carrying approximately 400,- 
000 new cars manufactured prior to Jan- 
uary 16, 1942; on these cars a certain 
preferred list has been mace up by the 
Office of Price Administration, due to the 
afore-mentioned advertising program in 
1841. Most people who are on this pre- 
ferred list of purchasers bought their 
automobiles during 1941. Consequently 
the dealers find themselves stymied in 
1942, and it is my feeling that we, the 
Congress, should recommend that this 
so-called preferred list of purchasers be 
declarea canceled after May 31, 1942, and 
auto dealers be permitted to sell the 
cars without restriction. I propose that 
the people affected will have had many 
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months of time in which to purchase 
their automobiles, and that it is not 


equitable. or fair to keep the dealers’ 


stocks for. this special classification of 
purchasers any longer than May 31, 1942. 
I further state that the retail automo- 
bile dealers cannot afford to hold these 
cars any longer than the above-men- 
tioned date. 

It is my understanding that in addi- 
tion to the above stock of cars, the deal- 
ers are holding approximately 130,000 
new automobiles manufactured after 
January 16, 1942, these cars are being 
held by dealers for Federal Pool Account 
until 1843. I find that most automobile 
dealers have financed or floor-planned 
this stock and that expenses are bur- 
densome on the dealers in carrying these 
cars; I propose that we, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, take over this stock cof cars 
immediately and pay the dealers their 
wholesale cost, plus freight and handlings 
and storage, and interest, and a small 
percentage of profit. This retroactive 
to January 1, 1942, to reimburse them 
for their cooperation in carrying these 
cars for the Government account. 

I learn that many of these cars are 
stored in open fields, and other places 
where tires, batteries, and paint are de- 
preciating greatly and I suggest that we, 
the Federal Government, store these cars 
in warehouses, Federal arsenals, and 
other Government warehouses until 
needed, where the cars can be protected 
from further depreciation by the ele- 
ments. 

On the stock of trutks and commercial! 
units on which a raticning program has 
been set up by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, I propose we either take over 
this stock of approximately 196,000 
trucks immediately and pay the dealers 
on the same basis as proposed for the 
automobiles, and then store them in the 
same manner. Or have the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation take over the 
entire financing of these trucks and com- 
mercial cars for the dealers at a very 
low rate of interest. 

We must help these automobile deal- 
ers now without further delay and I 
recommend that we cause to be sent out 
immediately a warning to all finance cor- 
porations and banking institutions, who 
are floor planning or financing dealers, 
new cars, and truck stocks, to the effect 
they keep hands off these stocks until the 
Federal Government can act in unfreez- 
ing the car stocks, also that we notify 
these finance corporations and banking 
institutions to refund dealers equities and 
expenses incurred on new car and truck 
stocks due dealers because of any repos- 
session actions taken by these finance 
corporations since. January 1, 1942, 
against car dealers. 

This kind of treatment by Congress 
now will give these automobile dealers, as 
well as the rest of our citizens renewed 
confidence in vs and I recommend that 
this Congress do everything possible to 
alleviate the distress being suffered by 
Small business on account of conditions 
over which small business has had no 
control. 

We the Seventy-seventh Congress have 
the power to do this, we shall be helping 
these smaller weaker interests to regain 
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their confidence in us and to go forward 
in our war effort immediately. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1942. 

My Dear CoLLeacue: Enclosed is a copy of 
a plan which was submitted by the author, 
Mr. E. R. Princeton of St. Croix Falls, Wis. 
In my estimation this pian is of a worthy 
nature and has merit. It would supplement 
the present Volunteer State Salvage Com- 
mittee effort now in effect under the Salvage 
Division of the War Production Board. 

It is high time that we begin to deiegate to 
small business some of the necessary jobs 
that are needed to be done in our present 
war effort, and by so doing we can help to 
preserve portions of these small business 
structures that will surely be needed in the 
post war reconstruction period. 

These retail automobile dealers have col- 
lected millions of doilars in excise taxes as 
well as many other taxes for the Federal and 
State Government, and should be given every 
possible consideration at this critical period 
in their lives. 

The herculean job of scrapping some seven 
to eight million old worn-out automobiles as 
well as the hundreds of thousands of obso- 
lete trucks and other waste materiais, espe- 
cially in remote sections of the Nation, is a 
big task, aiso a patriotic one and we shou!d 
look forward now to accomplishing this im- 
portant end. 

Cordially yours, 
B. J. GEHRMANN. 


SYNOPSIS OF A NATIONAL UNIFIED PLAN OF RECLA- 
MATION OF SCRAP MATERIALS AND FREEING 
AUTOMOBILE DEALERS’ STOCKS 


To cover all types of scrap materials needed 
by the United States Government for war- 
production purposes. 

1. The plan shall be for the chief purpose 
of establishing a unified method of securing 
by purchase, requisition, or Condemnation ail 
old, worn-out automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
steel rails, and iron and metals of every de- 
scription (exce,. ting precious metals), and all 
waste paper, rags, boxes, cartons, and every 
salvable material needed now and from this 
date to the time when these materials are no 
longer needed for national defense purposes. 

2. The powers so vested in the Chief Recla- 
mation Agent can be regulated from time to 
time by the War Production Board as the 
situation may require. 

3. The Chief Reclamation Agent shall be 
authorized to cause to be set up a system of 
district reclamation agencies, selected from 
the retail automobile dealers throughout 
each State, county, and municipality upon 
the following basis. 

4. Each county board, or other local govern- 
mental authority can be vested with the 
power of appointment, subject to the Chief 
Reclamation Agent’s approval of appoint- 
ment, upon proper application being pre- 
sented and duly considered by said board, of 
at least two or more applicants who have 
shown their due responsibility and require- 
ments as to personnel and plant suitable and 
adaptable to the salvaging and preparation 
of old cars, trucks, tractors, iron, steel, and 
other waste materials needed in the war pro- 


duction plan, wherever located within the 


United States and its possessions. 

5. All applicants appointed and approved 
by the chief reclamation agent would be re- 
quired to operate on a definite system pro- 
mulgated by the chief reclamation agent, 
who would by letter, telegram, telephone, and 
by special deputies make known to the dis- 
trict reclamation agent the materials wanted 
and how they should be purchased, requisi- 
tioned, or condemned for processing. 

6. It would be the plan to have local depu- 





ties working out of each district agency, | 


men who would make regular calls in @ given 
territory on all places of business, factories, 
garages, gasoline filling stations, homes, and 
farms for the purposes of purchasing, requi- 
sitioning, or securing scrap materials as 
needed for war-production purposes. These 
deputies could be selected from the retail 
automobile dealers personnel, preference 


being given to former automobile salesmen 


or mechanics in this work. These deputies 
to be unde; the direct employment of the 
district reclamation agent with whom they 
have been assigned. 

7. Aregular accounting system shall be re- 
quired of all district reclamation agents ac- 


cording to prescribed regulations of the chief - 


reclamation agent, and true certified copies 
shall be furnished as required by the chief 
reclamation agent. 

8. No part or parts of scrapped cars, trucks, 
or tractors, or any other waste material can 
be sold back to the public for use after an 
article is junked by the district reclamation 
agency, except used tires. and tubes, glass, 
or other parts as defined from time to time 
by the orders of the chief reclamation agent, 
and then the purchaser shall sign an affidavit 
before a notary public of such purchase and 
his need for same. 

8. It is the plan that the Federal Govern- 
ment will pay each district reclamation agent 
a sum per month, as a subsidy, in addition 
to the revenues the district. reclamation 
agent receives from the sale of materials sal- 
vaged during the month. The money so paid 
shall be used by the district reclamation 
agent to pay his deputies and other operat- 
ing expenses of reclamation work. Any 
profits or losses in the operation of the dis- 
trict reclamation agent’s business shall be 
his own and the chief reclamation agent will 
assume no liability whatsoever in the indi- 
vidual agencies. No assignments will be 
honored by the chief reclamation agent. 

10. It is the plan that all retail automo- 
bile dealers can participate even though they 
are not appointed district reclamation agents, 
by paying a Federal subsidy to these dealers 
of a fiat sum per car that is junked. This 
should provide the inspiration for all auto- 
mobile dealers to cooperate in this program 
and to rid the highways of many thousands 
of used cars and trucks not in condition for 
public use. 

The gaining of a vast backlog of salvage 
materials would result favorably to our war 
effort. The very enormity of our present war 
program demands a full-time paid organiza- 
tion in every section of the Nation, in the 
pursuit of salvable materials on a definite 
unified program of reclamation. 

We cannot afford to witness the closing 
down of biast furnaces, or the further im- 
pingement of necessary armaments because 
of the flack of needed materials or the 
agencies to get these materials rolling in. 
I further submit that as has been amply 
demonstrated thus far, the present system 
of gaining these much-needed war materials 
is entireiy inadequate for a satisfactory con- 
duct of the present war. 

I further submit that the retail automo- 
bile dealers are holding a large stock of 
new cars and trucks for Federal Govern- 
ment account. These units in many cases 
are floor planned or financed through bank 
loans. This stock is depreciating, and tying 
up large portions of the respective dealers’ 
capital and places of business. 

If the Federal Government needs and 
wants these automobiles and trucks for war- 
time purposes, no fault is to be found with 
that desire. However, I propose that the 
Federal Government should immediately set 
up an arrangement to take over by purchase 
this entire stock of cars, and proceed to take 
them off the automobile dealers’ floors and 
storage warehouses as rapidly as is possible. 
Further, that all expenses of carrying this 
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stock should be reimbursed to the dealer in 
full, retroactive to January 1, 1942. This, 
as an immediate step to reiieve a most crit- 
ical situation now at hand. 7 
Yours for victory, 
E. R. PrRinceTon, 
. St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


The Failures of Rexford Guy Tugwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House to-extend my 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I 
include herein an editorial from the Com- 
mercial Appeal, a Democratic daily news- 
paper, of Memphis, Tenn., dealing on the 
repeated failures in public life of Rexford 
Guy Tugweil, whose removal as present 
Governor of Puerto Rico is requested by 
the people of the island. 

In WASHINGTON 
With George Morris 
FLOPS TUGWELL’S SPECIALITY 


WasHIncTon, April 8.—By this time a less 
resolute person than Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell 
might have decided that America does not 
want to be made over, given up in despair, 
and let it go to rack and ruin as it has been 
doing for 150 years. But anyone who thinks 
that Dr. Tugwell is going to abandon the one- 
man job of remaking America does not ap- 
preciate the outstanding qualities or the 
evangelical spirit of the individual. In some 
respects Dr. Tugwell is a unique individual. 
He believes America should be made over or 
not, and if nobody will help, he will do it 
himself. His success in doing each job worse 
than the last one he tackled serves to in- 
spire him to greater failures. And strangely 
enough, under the present dispensation each 
failure is followed by reward in the form of 
promotion. Promotions thus far have been 
justified, for he has not disappointed his 
sponsor by making a success of anything. 

Most of Dr. Tugwell’s failures are a matter 
of public record, but a new one bobbed up 
last week. The Planning Commission of the 
City of New York, by unanimous vote, threw 
Dr. Tugwell’s plans for mekir, over New 
York in the ashcan. The fact is that Mayor 
LaGuardia, probably at the suggestion of 
someone else, employed Dr. Tugwell as chair- 
man of the planning commission. He spent 
18 months on the job and according to re- 
ports it was a honey. 

But before receiving full credit for failure 
in making over New York, he was Governor of 
Puerto Rico, failing equally miserably in mak- 
ing cver that country. In fact, he has won 
new laurels in Puerto Rico. The Resident 
Commissioner in Washington, the Honorable 
Bouivar PaGAN, recently paid him the tribute 
of saying that he has fostered and organized 
in the Territory a “new radical communistic 
labor organization to spread radical strikes 
and provoke violence and disorder.” The 
island, he added, “is on the verge of anarchy 
and chaos.” Dr. Tugwell would like that. He 
has never before accomplished any result ap- 
proaching that. 


On the eve of assembling the legislature at 
San Juan, a legislative delegation called on 
Governor Tugwell and warned him not to 
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appear in person but send his message to be 
read. He was told that a majority of both 
branches planned to walk out when he ar- 
rived. 

Dr. Tugwell’s troubles in Puerto Rico are 
said to have resulted from his announced in- 
tention to make Puerto Rico a guinea pig 
for agricultural experiments, which. after 
success there, would be transplanted and 
adopted for continental United States. The 
Puerto Ricans want none of his experiments, 
and, furthermore, they have had enough of 
him. 

It will be recalled that Dr. Tugwell came 
bounding into Washington with the advent 
of the “new order.” He came bearing the 
label of Brain Truster No.1. He was put on 
the pay roll as Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
tulture while he devoted himself to the job 
of making over America. 

Then he was nominated for Undersecretary 
of Agriculture. He satisfied a suspicious Sen- 
ate committee that familiarity with an apple 
tree in his father’s back yard gave him a 
working knowledge of agriculture, and he was 
confirmed. A Presidential appointment that 
aroused suspicion back in the early days was 
“phony,” indeed. 

In order to get rid of him in the Depart- 
ment cf Agriculture, he was recommended 
most highly for head of the Resettlement 
Administration on condition that it be made 
an independent agency and separated en- 
tirely from the Department of Agriculture. 

After 2 turn at that, Congress was ready to 
refuse further appropriations, and a compro- 
mise was reached by which Dr. Tugwell would 
retire and the agency be returned to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for supervision. 

Dr. Tugwell took a leave of absence from 
the job of making over America and pre- 
sumably went into the molasses business. 
He probably decided to make over the mo- 
lasses business and was told he need not 
report for duty the next day. In any event, 
he slipped quietly into the job of chairman 
of the New York Planning Commission, 
where he remained 18 months until some- 
thing could be found commensurate with his 
ability for failure. 

The next heard of him, he was made presi- 
dent of the University of Puerto Rico, result- 
ing in a student strike and demand for his 
resignation. He measured up so well to his 
past record that he was appointed Governor. 

It was reported that he intended to “cop” 
both salaries, but before confirming his ap- 
pointment as Governor, the Senate put him 
on record as agreeing to resign the school job. 
His nomination was held up by the Senate 
long enough to suggest that it would be less 
embarrassing for his name to be withdrawn. 
But the administration turned on the heat 
and he was confirmed, but not until a com- 
plete record was made of his unfitness. Evi- 
dently, Dr. Tugwell is in line for another 
prémotion. 





Sugar Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTEKUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 
fr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recosp, I include the follow- 
ing statement received by me from a 
group of my constituents: 


Patriotic citizens are being asked to make 
sacrifices by saving in every way on materi- 
als essential to the war effort. One of these 


essential materials is sugar. It is quite 
proper that all of us should share in these 
sacrifices and they are gladly made, but they 
should not be asked, of course, unless it is 
absolutely necessary to make them, especially 
where they require cutting down on food ma- 
terials needed for health. And they should 
not be asked unless everybody is required to 
sacrifice alike. 

The newspapers are carrying statements 
that there is going to be sugar rationing, 
effective some time in May. Industrial users 
have already been cut to 80 percent of the 
amount used for the corresponding month of 
1941. This comes hardest on soft drinks, ice 
cream, and candy, which require a consider- 
able amount of sugar for their manufacture. 
There is a source of industrial alcohol avail- 
able which would eliminate or at least greatly 
postpone the rationing of sugar, possibly 
until such time as another crop could be 
harvested. The Treasury Department has 
announced that there is approximately 5 
years’ supply of distilled beverage alcohol naw 
on hand. Im the last World War in 1917 
stocks of distilled beverage alcoho] on hand 
were redistilled and used as industrial alco- 
hol in the making of munitions. It is hardly 
fair that the beverage distilleries should be 
allowed to keep 5 years’ supply of whisky, 
gin, and rum on hand at a time when auto- 
mobiles, for instance, are being frozen in 
the dealers’ hands and other manufacturers 
are being refused priorities to manufacture 
a stock pile of their goods for distribution, 
when by making use of some portion of this 
supply on hand, housewives need not be asked 
to sacrifice, ana tncse engaged in other in- 
dustries, such as the soft drink and candy 
manufacturers, would not be penalized for 
the be1.efit of competitors. Most people will 
agree that soft drinks are a safer beverage 
for young people, soldiers, and a nation at 
war than whisky and gin. 

Luta C. WALKER, 
President, Otsego County Chapter, 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
(And 450 members of Womens’ Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in Otsego 
County, N. Y.) 





Production of Food for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of this country are called upon 
for a tremendous undertaking in pro- 
ducing food under the victory program. 
This increase is coming about through 
the efforts of the small, individual 
farmer. How it is to be done is well illus- 
trated in a recent editorial in the Hunts- 
ville (Ala.) Times. The editorial re- 
produces in the exact grammar and 
spelling of the author this letter from an 
Alabama farm woman—a client of the 
Farm Security Administration. A ser- 


mon on patriotism for us all is to be | 


found in her simple, patriotic slogan: 
“I have Pearl Harbor rote down in my 
hart.” 

The editorial follows: 

“PEARL HARBOR ROTE DOWN IN MY HART” 

Some weeks ago the Farm Security Admin- 
istration sent out a letter to its clients sug- 
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gesting that each one set aside 1 acre on his 
farm as an “acre for his soldier.” 

The response was immediate. In our 
neighboring county of Marshall, for instance, 
some 40 acres were so planted. 

There was loyal, patriotic response in other 
counties, also, and in other States in the 
Southeast, where the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration is most extensive. 

Replies from these clients—most of them 
obscure and many with little education or 
few facilities for writing—-show how fiercely 
beats the flame of patriotism in their hearts, 
and how their efforts sometimes put to shame 
those of people who are far more able to heed 
the Nation’s call. 

Out of the number that have come into 
the office of the Alabama Farm Security Ad- 
ministration director at Montgomery, the 
following one, written by a woman in Tusca- 
loosa County. is touching in its patriotic zeal 
and wonderful devotion to the war program: 

Crpar Cove, ALA., February 18, 1942. 

Dear Sir: In ans to your Seclar of Jenery 17 
in close you will find a list of what I canned 
in 41 tho that is not all my husban has been 
ill for about 12 months now and I had to make 
a crop and take care of him in Bed I am going 
to tell you what I and 2 girls did we made 
100 Bu. of corn and a ton of pea nuts and 20 
Bu. of peas 20 bu. Irish pot. 40 bu of Sweet 
pot.'a god garden one bale of cotton rase 
about 200 chickens and have about 75 hens 
now and get pelenty of eggs. 11 months ago 
a friend gave us a little pig 1 fed him with a 
spoon and in December I butchered this pig 
he weigh a round 400 lb if I could get the 
hogs and wair to fix a hog paster and canning 
equipment I could can more. I just have a 
7 qut. preser canner. We farm with the farm 
security Project and of carse I cant get a ver) 
large lone. 

I Pleg my Self to do in 42 if the Lord Gives 
me health and pervides a way for me to get 
the acupoments to can with and his will for 
me to rase the food, I will can double the 
amount in 42 that I can 41 if I can get the 
hogs and wair to make a hog paster I will 
rase 2 hogs for the boy in service and 1 for 
myself. I have Pear! Harbor Rote cown in 
my hart. 

Now I cant buy any bonds but I just want 
to show. you what the woman on the farm can 
do if she wont volunteer her service I am in 
favor of forcing her to do it this is the Ladys 
war same as the men and if we cant feed our 
boys they c®nt win make all share the Burden 
if there is any thing that I can do that will 
be more service just let me know what it is I 
will be on hand i am sure if all had the same 
attitude i have we will win the war we have 
got to win with our hands and mind not our 
mouth. 

I have 20 acres of land and a small mule 
about 800 lb. now you can see this family is 
sure true americans and if all the farmers 
larg and small wiil do as much as I do I 
am sure we can give our Bro across the Pond 
food. 

All so our Boys plenty of food now I cant 
by any bonds but I will do my part evr why 
I can at home I will serve 1 meal at heme 
and give the good old USA the other 2 meals. 

Your truly, 
Mrs. W. W. Dison. 


This list of what I caned in 1941: 


Quarts 

ics ins os ent oe 4s es anche tn an ins se resi 150 
Se a aa me nee 125 
teil Ss ooo cen cen cae 250 
ee i : ete aaodahd 150 
Sa ee ee 200 
EE EES Re OE, 
Rai. ca de wan cahacedeenn SOO 
TTT eT ee en ee 50 
Ginko elon am acces, ae 
Ne Sie cine aoe here secs 50 
SEE cecGdous cdo ee catt ek SOO 
RE EE a ea 
Black berry jam-_-_--- Sian dh <osdkiorm amie 100 


ER hE ee Pe 100 
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soup mixtury 
cucumber pickle 
Benevolence 
If you want proof << cols last rite the RR 
farm office in Tuscalcosa, Ala. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project Effect Upen 
Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time claims have been made by 
national organizations representing the 
coal industry that the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way project would have detrimental 
effect upon the coa] miners and upon the 
industry itself. 

Some of my colleagues have been mis- 
guided, in my opinion, by propaganda 
put out by the coal barons. Claims that 
the coal industry wouid lose millions of 
tons of coal annually, in my opinion, are 
unfounded. Those claims are entirely 
at variance with conclusions reached by 
governmental experts. The discussion 
of this problem and the exhaustive study 
by the Department of Commerce indi- 
cates a different conclusion. A sum- 
mary of this study appears on pages 40- 
45 of part 7 of the St. Lawrence Sur- 
vey Reports. The official conclusions 
reached hy our Department of Commerce 
in connection with this problem are in- 
teresting. I call to the attention of the 
Members of the House that portion of 
part 7, which reads as follows: 

THE MARKET FoR AMERICAN COAL 

The Survey has made an extensive study 
concerning the effect of this project upon the 
American coal industry. This study consid- 
ered the effect of the St. Lawrence seaway 
upon the domestic market for coal in the 
United States and upon the demand for 
American coal in the Canadian market and 
the effect of the hydroelectric project upon 
the consumption of coal. 

Generally, the Survey finds that the domes- 
tic market for coal will be unaffected; that 
the Canadian market will remain unaffected 
and may even increase; and that the con- 
sumption of coal in the generation of electric 
energy, as well as for industrial uses, may be 
greatly increased on account of the low-cost 
hydroelectric energy that the St. Lawrence 
will make available. 


THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


That the domestic market for coal in the 
United States will be unaffected by the St. 
Lawrence scaway is patent from a comparison 
of the total imports into the United States 
with total production. In discussing this 
matter it must be kept in mind that there is 
no tariff in this country on imports of coal. 

Mr. John L. Lewis emphasized the fact be- 
fore the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
that the Lake States’ consumption of Ameri- 
Can coal is $5,000,000 tons annually. The 
claim is made that both this and our Cana- 
dian markets could be threatened by foreign 


competition. Mr. Lewis in the course of his 
testimony stated: 

“This area shown on the map there uses 
95,000,000 tons of American coal that touches 
those waters, and that that is a market of 
tremendous value for any foreign country or 
countries that want to come into it; that this 
would make it possible for the entire market 
to be taken away by the dumping of foreign 
coal into that market and the displacement 
of American coal. That is a very substantial 
percentage of our total American production. 
It is 20 or 22 percent of the total American 
production of ccal that is unloaded in those 
waters, and I want to safeguard it. Save it 
for American labor and industry. 

With regard to the American market of 
95,000,000 tons which Mr. Lewis claims will 
be threatened by the seaway, the first ob- 
servation one must make is that the capacity 
of the seaway for new traffic will be about 
16,000,000 tons a year, divided between the 
United States and Canada, and between in- 
bound and out-bound traffic. The claim that 
the American market of 95,000,00u tons in the 
Great Lakes area will be threatened by this 
limited capacity is sheer physical impossi- 
bility. 

A second observation, equally important, 
is that our exposed markets on the Atlantic 
seaboard and in the Gulf have never been 
threatened by any influx of cheap foreign 
coal. The principal markets on the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific coasts are open to foreign 
shipping, coming from all the principal ccal- 
producing areas of the world. In spite of 
this, the total imports of coal into the United 
States in 1932 were less than 800,000 tons, 
compared with total domestic production of 
nearly 360,000,000 tons. In relative terms, the 
imports in that year were 22/10,000ths of 1 
percent of domestic production. In 1939 total 
imports were slightly over 650,000 tons as 
compared with domestic prceduction cf 445,- 
000,000 tons, or about 14/10,000ths of 1 per- 
cent—admittedly an infinitesimal amount. 
During the 10 years 1929 to 1938 the average 
imports of anthracite into the United States 
were 472,000 long tons, as compared with aver- 
age annual production during that period of 
57,000,000 tons. The 1929-38 average bitu- 
minous-coal imports were 197,000 tons, of 
which 174,000 tons came from Canada. The 
annual average bituminous-coal production 
during the decade was 356,000,000 long tons. 
These facts indicate how inconsequential is 
the threat of foreign importation of coal to 
our domestic industry, in spite of unhindered 
foreign shipping available at all the coastal 
ports. 

If the point is made that these figures are 
not relevant, since the St. Lawrence would 
be utilized by ships coming back from Eu- 
rope in ballast, it may be pointed out that 
the usual balance of cargo between the United 
States and Euiopean ports shows ordinarily 
an excess of export tonnage Over import ton- 
nage. A large amount of empty space on 
ships coming back from European ports to 
the United States, therefore, is a normal con- 
dition. In 1939 the exports from the North 
Atlantic district ports to the United Kingdom 
were 1,470,000 tons and the imports 631,000 
tons, indicating the availability of over 800,- 
000 tons of shipping space on the way back 
from England—space that apparently was 
not utilized for the transportation of coal to 
the North Atlantic district. The same rela- 
tionship exists between all North European 
ports and North Atlantic ports. 

In cur coastal region there is a market for 
coal greater than that in the Middle West. 
A study of railroad coal freight terminating 
in New England, Middle Atlantic States, 
South Atlantic States, and West South Cen- 
tral States shows that in 1940, the only year 
for which such statistics are available, rail- 
road coal deliveries in these areas amounted 
to 143,000,000 short tons, greater than Mr, 
Lewis’ figure of 95,000,000 for the Great 
Lakes States. Yet no foreign coal was able 
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to undercut this domestic coal market in 
1940, or any previous year. 

If British coal is unable to compete with 
American coal in the North Atlantic dis- 
tricts of the United States in spite of the 
absence of a tariff, in spite of the availability 
of unutilized shipping space, by what reason- 
ing can one expect an influx of foreign coal 
into the Great Lakes industrial area where 
the shipping costs from abroad would be 
greater than to North Atlantic cistricts, and 
the costs of hauling American coal from the 
West Virginia, Ohio, and Illinois mines would 
be much less than it is to the Northeastern 
industrial area? 

The reason for the inability of foreign 
countries to meet American coal prices in our 
markets, as stated by Mr. Lewis, is that Ameri- 
can coal is the cheapest in the world. In spite 
of this, however, Mr. Lewis claims that our 
midwestern market would be threatened be- 
cause totalitarian countries will insist upon 
underselling us by subventions and subsidies. 
If foreign countries adopt these policies, they 
could undersell us more effectively in our 
eastern markets, for they could bring coal to 
Boston and New York cheaper than they could 
take it to Chicago. If this should happen, 
our Government would be faced with the 
task of protecting the whole of the domestic 
market against totalitarian raids whether the 
seaway is constructed_or not. 

Mr. Lewis has no answer to this except to 
say that he does not know what the Govern- 
ment would do nor when the Government 
would become alarmed. Mr. Lewis bases his 
argument upcn the theory thai the Govern- 
ment of the United States may become delin- 
quent in its duty to protect American indus- 
try against political raids of the sort he 
envisages. Obviously, it is not possible to 
evaluate a project for the future hetterment 
of the country upon such an assumpticn. 

THE CANADIAN MARKET 

To understand the effect of the St. Law- 
rence seaway upon our Canadian market for 
coal, it is necessary to state certain basic 
facts. Canada obtains its coal principally 
from the United States and Nova Scotia. 
Great Britain supplies but a small portion of 
the Canadian needs. Table 5 presents the 
5-year annual averages, 1932 to 1937, inclu- 
Sive, of imports tu the Province of Ontario 
and the Province of Quebec from the United 
States, Nova Scotia, and Great Britain. 

This tabulation shows that the total aver- 
age annual United States export of coal to 
Canada during 1932 to 1937 was 11,194,062 
tons, whereas in the same period Great Brit- 
ain exported to Canada an annual average of 
1,519,757 tons, and Nova Scotia supplied an- 
nually on the average 2,650,969 tons. 

TaBLE 5.—Imports of coal into Canada, by 
source of origin 
{Annual average net tons, 1932-37] 


Source 


United Nova Great 
States Scotia | Britain 


Destination 


Anthrecite to Ontario. ... 


Bituminous to Ontario. -.| 8, 771, 275 


Total to Ontario....|10, 106,099 803, 949| 601, 877 


"384, 564|_. 824, 936 
753, 390|1, 847, 926} 192, 044 


1, 087, 963)1, 847, 020)1, 017, 880 


Anthracite to Quebec 
Bituminous to Quebee__.- 


Total to Quebec__.- 


A breakdown of American exports by 
destination indicates that an average of 1,- 
087,963 tons went to the Province of Quebec 
in competition with the British anthracite 
and British and Nova Scotian bituminous, in 
spite of the fact that the Canadian tariff on 
imports of coal from the United States is 75 
cents per ton, whereas on British coal it is 


Grand total 11, 194, 0e2)2, 650, 969|1, 519, 757 
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80 cents per ton. It should be assumed that 
some of the British coal came as ballast on 
returning grain carriers, whereas a good por- 
ion of American coal sent to Quebec Province 
is transported by rail, at higher transporta- 
tion charges. 

Since the Province of Quebec is east of the 
proposed seaway and already accessible to 
ocean shipping, the coal market there could 
not be adversely affected by the seaway. On 
the contrary, if the large economical lake car- 
riers can go from Lake Erie points through to 
Montreal and Quebec, it is not unlikely that 
the American market in the eastern Province 
of Quebec may expand as a result of the sea- 
way, barring, of course, any artificial impedi- 
ments by the Canadian Government. The 
United States already sells almost four times 
as much bituminous coal in the Province of 
Quebec as does Great Britain, even though 
British coal has all of the advantages in 
Quebec Province which the opposition to the 
seaway anticipate for Ontario. Average an- 
nual American exports, from 1932 to 1937, in- 
clusive, to the Province of Quebec amounted 
to 753,899 tons, as against 192,944 of British 
coal. Thus, British bituminous coal is not 
able to compete on equal terms with Ameri- 
can bituminous in the Province of Quehec. 
It is unlikely to compete with American coal 
in the Province of Ontario west of the sea- 
way, where British coal is more expensive and 
American coal cheaper. 

The argument that ships coming back in 
ballast from England will bring coal cheaply 
into the Great Lakes fails completely in view 
of the fact that there is and always /;as been 
available empty shipping space between Brit- 
ish ports and eastern Canadian ports. Mon- 
treal is the largest grain-exporting cezter in 
the world and the balance of cargo for the 
port of Montreal and European poris is always 
in favor of east-bound traffic, which means 
that there is excess shipping space from 
European ports to eastern Canada. In spite 
of this, however, British bituminous is un- 
able to compete with American bituminous 
on an equal basis in the Province of Quebec. 
There is no reason to expect that after the 
seaway is built empty shipping space from 
Europe to Great Lakes ports will be any 
greater or that ballast rates wiil be any 
cheaper than from the same European 
ports to North Atlantic and eastern Ca- 
nadian ports The amount of space required 
for the eastward-bound grain trade, part of 
which comes back in ballast, will not be much 
different when the seaway is available than 
without it. The only difference will be that 
some of these ships will come back into the 
Great Lakes, whereas now they stop at Mon- 
treal or New York. 

The conclusion is then that American coal 
may obtain a further advantage in the east- 
ern Province of Quebec and will be at no 
greater handicap in the Province of Ontario. 

Neva Scotia mines are now operating at 
capacity of about 8,000,000 tons a year, and 
it is unlikely that this can be more than 
doubled within a skort space of time under 
economical conditions of operation. Fur- 
thermcre, Nova Scotia would have no greater 
advantages by the seaway in the movement 
westward than American prcducers would 
have in the movement eastward, for both 
row use small canal carriers in this trade 
and both would be able to use larger, more 
ecouomical bulk carriers in both directions. 
On the basis of the past trade records, and 
in view of limitations of capacity of Nova 
Scotia mines, one is justified in concluding 
that there is no foreseeable danger to the 
American market of coal in the Province of 
Ontario. 


DISPLACEMENT OF COAL BY WATER POWER 


Technically it is true that a given amount 


of hydroelectricity has an equivalent value 
in terms of coal. The St. Lawrence project 
would make available a total of 13,200,000,000 





kilowatt-hours of electricity to be divided 
equally between Canada and the United 
States. The Canadian half cannot. be con- 
sidered a substitute for coal for the reason 
that the Province of Ontario would probably 
develop other waterpower sites if the Si. 
Lwwrence River is not developed. The Amer- 
ican share—6,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours— 
would be the equivalent, on the conservative 
basis of 1 pound of coal per 1 kiiowatt-hour, 
of 3,300,000 tons of coal. 

It is erroneous, however, to consider this a 
loss of an existing market for coal. In the 
experience of the past 8 years it has been 
proved that low-cost water power creates its 
own market for energy which would not ex- 
ist otherwise. Furthermore, low-cost elec- 
tricity expands the market for coal because 
of the response of domestic consumers to low 
rates, where a 50-percent reduction in rates 
often causes a 100-percent expansion in con- 
sumption of electricity. At the same time 
low-cost electricity encourages industrial ex- 
pansion which in turn utilizes more coal. 
For these reasons, in the Tennessee Valley 
area in 1934 only 540,000 tons of coal were 
consumed in the generation of electricity, 
whereas in 1940 this consumption had in- 
creased to 1,891,000 tons—an increase of al- 
most 250 percent, in spite of the fact that 
during that period the States in this area 
increased hydroelectric capacity to a very con- 
siderable extent. Hence the St. Lawrence hy- 
drozlectric project should be looked upon not 
as displacing coal consumption but as a 
method of encouraging the utilization of 
electricity and expansion of industry which 
will inevitably require the installation of ad- 
ditional steam generating stations in order to 
meet the expanded demand. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, located at College Station, Tex., 
in the Sixth Congressional District, which 
I have the honor to represent, is the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
generally known as Texas A. and M., and 
it is the largest institution of its kind in 
the world. 

Its present student body is in excess of 
7,000, all young men who are husky, patri- 
otic, red-blooded Americans, and are 
affectionately referred to as “Aggies.” 

Being an R. O. T. C. school, they wear 
the uniform of their country, and it is now 
and has for many years been training 
officers for the Army of the United States, 
and is especially in the limelight at this 
time due to the large number of officers 
it is furnishing to the Army. It turned 
Out last year more second lieutenants 
than West Point, and the Army of the 
United States in all of its various divisions 
is filled with graduates of this great 
school. 

During the last World War, Texas A. 
and M. alumni contributed over 2,200 
well-trained officers to the Army. And 
since 1920, in its R. O. T. C. program, it 
has commissioned more than 5,200 Re- 
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serve officers, and it is conservatively esti- 
mated that 3,500 of these are on active 
duty today. 

Brig. Gen. Frank: E. Lowe is authority 
for the statement that Texas A. and M. 
College is the only school in the United 
States having all nine branches of the 
service represented in its military pro- 
gram. 

At this time there are two major gen- 
erals and five brigadier generals in the 
Army who received their first military 
training at Texas A. and M. College. 
They are: Maj: Gen. George F. Moore, 
who so brilliantly commanded coast-ar- 
tillery defenses at Corregidor Island, the 
Philippines, until he accompanied Gen- 
eral MacArthur to Australia, and Maj. 
Gen. Ralph Hudson Wooten, Air Corps. 
The brigadier generals now in service in- 
clude Douglas B. Netherwood, Air Corps; 
Howard S. Davidson, Air Corps; John A. 
Warden, Quartermaster Corps; Harry H. 
Johnson, Air Corps; and Andrew D. 
Bruce, Tank Destroyer Command. 

Three sons of Texas A. and M. have re- 
ceived high valor awards in this war: 
Capt. James T. Connally, cousin of Sena- 
tor Tom ConwnaLLy, received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for leading a 
bomber squadron from Java to Mindanao 
in the Philippines, sinking a Japanese 
tanker, and rescuing 23 stranded Ameri- 
can pilots on the island. 

First Lt. Henry C. Dittman, former Ag- 
gie football star, received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross for leading a 
squadron over an uncharted air route to 
the Philippines via India. Maj. Louis 
Hobbs was cited for valor for leading an 
air mission in the Philippines. First Lt. 
Tom Dooley is aide to Maj. Gen. Jona- 
than Wainwright, new commander of 
the Philippines, replacing Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 

General Moore, before leaving A. and 
M. to take command at Ccrregidor 


‘Fortress, selected 3& graduating Aggies 


out of the 1940 class to precede him to 
the Philippines while he was serving as 
commandant at Texas A.and M. All of 
these Aggies were line officers at Cor- 
regidor during the recent conflict there. 
Among its present faculty should be men- 
tioned Dr. T. O. Walton, president, who 
has. served with distinction as such since 
1925; Dean F. C. Bolton, vice president 
and dean of the college; Dean E. J. Kyle, 
of the school of agriculture; Dean T. D. 
Brooks, of the graduate school; Dean 
Gibb Gilchrist, of the school of engineer- 
ing; Dean R. P. Marsteller, dean of vet- 
erinary medicine; and nearly 500 addi- 
tional compose the teaching staff and 
faculty of this school. 

A. and M. is the oldest State school in 
Texas, having its beginning on October 
4, 1876, and during that time it has been 
instrumental in educating thousands of 
young men and preparing them as farm- 
ers, engineers, businessmen, and soldiers. 
Its education is practical and not theo- 
retical, and it has left its imprint upon the 
Nation, not only in time of war but in 
time of peace. 

Recently Mr. G. Byron Winstead, di- 
rector of information at A. and M., wrote 
an article for the magazine Digest, his 
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subject being Those Fightin’ Texas 
Aggies, and it is such a splendid descrip- 
tion of this great school and its work 
that, under leave granted, I include same 
herewith as a part of my remarks. 

THOSE FIGHTIN’ TFXAS AGGIES! 


“Almost anywhere you go where there is 
something doing—and I mean anywhere— 
you will find a Texas Aggie, ard chances are 
he will be showing the folks what to do or 
how to du it better. 

“Hiram M. PHILuipPs. 

“Octoser 1940.” 

Those words, written more than 2 years 
ago by the publisher of one of the Lone Star 
State’s leading ranch publications, have a 
prophetic significance in their application to 
the wartime tempo of the day. 

What is this strange phenomenon—a 
Texas Aggie—what makes him tick, and what 
process adjusted his inner being to give him 
the qualities he possesses? 

Before the answer let’s have the $64 ques- 
tion: What institution in the United States 
turns out more Army officers than West 
Point, what American institution of higher 
learning led all the rest in participation of 
college graduates in World War No. 1? 

The answer: The Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, located at College 
Station in the gentiy rolling valley of the 
Brazos River midway between the cities of 
Waco and Houston. 

For 66 years since its founding as a land- 
grant college under provisions of the Morrill 
Act signed by President Abraham Lincoln 
on July 2, 1862, the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas has taught “agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts, and military 
science.’ Such combination of curricula, 
plus deep-seated traditions as to personal 
conduct while in school produces a Texas 
- Aggie. 

A. and M. is the oldest State school in Texas, 
opening its doors on October 4, 1876, 14 years 
after President Lincoln signed the bill creat- 
ing land-grant colleges. 

In the light of history this delay is under- 
standable, for Texas was not a member of 
the Union in 1862, and reconstruction pre- 
sented many more important problems than 
establishing a school. 

Jefferson Davis, president of the Confeder- 
ate States of America, was tendered the first 
presidency and accepted, but was prevailed 
upon by his family to decline the presidency. 
Asked to recommend a good man, Davis 
named Thomas S. Gathright, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the State 
of Mississippi. When the school opened 
with an enrollment of 8 students, to be in- 
creased to 106 by the end of the year, Presi- 
dent Gathright headed the department of 
mental and moral philosophy and belles 
lettres. 

The first commandant was a Confederate 
soldier, R. P. W. Morris, who combined mili- 
tary tactics with courses in mathematics and 
mechanics. Military instruction has been 
continuous through the years except for the 
1898-99 span when the professional officers— 
and most of the student body—went into 
active duty with troops in the War with Spain. 
Texas Aggies rode with Teddy Roosevelt at 
San Juan Hill and with Pershing on the 
Mexican border. 

When World War No. 1 came Texas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical alumni promptly 
contributed 2,200 well-trained officers to the 
colors almost in a body. The senior class of 
1916 received their diplomas of graduation 
under the shade of a spreading oak tree ad- 
jacent to the officers’ training camp at Leon 
Springs. 

The class joined the colors en masse and 
left the campus for training camp. The 
boara of directors voted degrees to all who 
had volunteered. President W. B. Bizzell and 
Registrar C. E. Friley bundled diplomas in an 





automobile and drove to the camp to confer 
the degrees on Aggies who received their Army 
commissions a few days later and were as- 
signed to fighting units overseas. A total of 
55 were killed in action. 

Throughout the years it has been the policy 
of the college to maintain a flexible regimen 
of collegiate work that can be adjusted read- 
ily to serve the pressing needs of the students. 
It always has been the policy to train men for 
-leadership in civil life so that they might also 
be prepared to assume leadership when hos- 
tile nations threaten the peace and security 
of the American way of life. 

Although basic and vital, the military 
aspect of thir institution is by no means its 
principal claim to distinction. For more 
than 8 years Texas A. and M. has been the 
largest agricuitural school in the world. It 
is likewise the largest school of veterinary 
medicine, and it has the second largest school 
of engineering. Its School of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the Graduate School are making 
significant contributions. 

The physical plant is impressive with ap- 
proximately $14,000,000 invested in buildings 
and equipment scattered over a campus of 
nearly 6,000 acres. Two of the Nation's larg- 
est dining halls are maintained to feed the 
5,500 cadets and the men obtaining special 
training for war work. 

Scon 1,400 Navy signalmen will be in train- 
ing at A. and M., learning the intricacies of 
radio material and operation. The college 
plant was sufficient to house, feed, and provide 
the instructional facilities needed by the 
United States Navy. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was the signal 
for Texas A. and M. to immediately launch a 
series of drastic reforms in college education. 
The institution went on a year-round basis 
and today enjoys the distinction of being 
the trail biazer among major American col- 
leges and universities in speeding up educa- 
tional machinery in order to produce at the 
request of the Government, more trained 
technicians for industry, more agricultural 
leaders for production of livestock and farm 
commodities, and more commissioned officers 
for the armed forces. 

Collegiate instructional facilities are on a 
year-round schedule, shops and laboratories 


are on a 24-hour-a-day basis, and the military - 


science and tactics department is training 
Reserve officers for Infantry, Field Artillery, 
Coast Artillery, Ordnance, Cavalry, Chemical 
Warfare, Signa: Corps, Engineers, and Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Frank E. Lowe, executive officer 
for Reserve Officers’ Training Corps affairs, is 
authority for the statement that Texas A. 
and M. is the only school in the United States 
having all nine branehes of the service rep- 
resented in its military program. 

Since establishment of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program in 1920, the A. and M. 
College has commissioned more than 5,200 
Reserve officers, and it is conservatively esti- 
mated that 3,500 of these are on active duty 
today. There are 2 major generals and 5 
brigadier generals in the Army who received 
their first taste of military training at Texas 
A. and M. College. They are Maj. Gen. George 
F. Moore, who commanded coast artillery 
defenses at Corregidor Island, P. I., until he 
accompanied General MacArthur to Aus- 
tralia; and Maj. Gen. Ralph Hudson Wooten, 
Air Corps. The Fightin’ Aggies who are 
brigadier generais, include Douglas B. Nether- 
wood, Air Corps; Howard S. Davidson, Air 
Corps; John A, Warden, Quartermaster 
Corps; Harry H. Johnson, Air Corps; and 
Andrew D. Bruce, Tank Destroyer Command. 

Three sons of Texas A. and M. have received 
high valor awards in this infant war. Capt. 
James T. Connally received the Distinguished 
Service Cross for leading a bomber squadron 
from Java to Mindanao in the Philippines, 
sinking a Japanese tanker and rescuing 23 
stranded American pilots on the island. 
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First Lt. Henry C. Dittman, former Aggie 
football star, received the Distinguished 
Service Cross for leading a squadron over an 
uncharted air route to the Philippines via 
India. Maj. Louis Hobbs was cited for valor 
for leading an air mission in the Philippines. 
First Lt. Tom Dooley is aide to Maj. Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright, new commander of 
the Philippines, repiacing Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

General Moore, before leaving A, and M. to 
take command at Corregidor Fortress, se- 
lected 35 graduating Aggies out of the 1940 
class to precede him to the Philippines while 
he was serving as commandant at Texas A. 
and M. All of these Aggies are line officers at 
Corregidor now. 

Directing administrator since 1925 of Texas 
A. and M. is 58-year-old Texas-born President 
Thomas Otto Walton, educator in the rural 
schools of deep east Texas at the age of 16. 
A free thinker on matters educational 
throughout a lifetime devoted to increasing 
helpful knowledge of fellow Texans, this de- 
termined philosopher still takes his place in. 
the classroom despite pressure of manifold 
duties. Dr. Walton’s class in administration 
for seniors is one of the most popular of 
Texas A. and M. College’s courses. 

Up from the ranks of rural school teaching, 
through vocational agriculture work, a pio- 
neer extension disciple of Dr. Seaman J. 
Knapp, President Walton has served as State 
extension agent, director of extension service 
during World War No. 1, and for the past 17 
years has been guiding the destinies of the 
college through a period of tremendous 
growth and ever-widening scope of educa- 
tional service. 

Accorded unstinted cooperation by a board 
of directors in expanding the services of Texas 
A. and M. College to students and to the Gov- 
ernment ir. criticai times, surrounded by able 
deans and faculty, Dr. Walton’s leadership 
has kept the college at a higrh peak of effi- 
ciency and flexibility for utmost cooperation 
throughout the national defense emergency 
period. Throughout the years of his steward- 
ship, Dr. Walton's progressive attitude has 
enabled the college to become One of the Na- 
tion’s leading institutions in adapting its 
teaching program to the needs of the stu- 
dent. 

Dr. Walton is a member of the Wartime 
Commission on Higher Education, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, a 
member of the military-affairs committee of 
that group, adviser to the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Education in National 
Defense, a member of the National Committee 
on Education and National Defense, a mem- 
ber of the National Committee on Civilian 
Defense, ana a member of the State Council 
of Defense of Texas. 

Under Dr. Walton’s guidance the college 
quickly changed its educational program to 
a year-round basis when the Government 
requested a speed-up of graduation. The 
calendar year is divided into three 16-week 
semesters, with 1 week intervening and a 
week for Christmas holidays. In addition to 
increasing by 50 percent the instructional 
facilities, the institution’s plant is now uti- 
lized throughout the year instead of oper- 
ating far below normal capacity for the sum- 
mer months. 

Final examinations, useless as indicators 


of a student's mastery of a course in Dr. 


Walton’s opinion should be a thing of the 
past. “Any instructor who cannot judge the 
degree of a student’s mastery of the subject 
in 16 weeks of observation, recitation, and 
review quizzing should quit teaching,” Dr. 
Walton observed. “The Government needs 
officers, industry needs technicians, and agri- 
culture needs farm and livestock experts. It 
is our duty to provide them. Texas A. and M. 
College is at war, and will remain so until 
final victory is ours. 
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“This war has changed our ideas about 
many of the so-called basic theories. A 
battleship cannot survive without aerial pro- 
tection. Infantry troops cannot stand 
against tanks. 

“It is my belief that peace will not bring 
a resumption of ‘the old order” We never 
again shall operate under the rules of the 
game as we knew them before this war. I 
doubt whether education ever will be the 
same again. Educational programs will have 
to be kept flexible enough to meet the de- 
mands of the future, and this is a blessing. 
Some ideas and practices long have needed 
a thorough streamlining. Such moderniza- 
tion is being brought about by this war. 
Higher educational institutions in the peace 
to come must prove their value or perish. 
The changes we have made to date only indi- 
cate the progress that is to come.” 

Is it any wonder that the Texas A. and M. 
song is entitled “The Aggie War Hymn”? 





Request Medal for Heroes of Bataan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 
extend my remarks, I include a resolu- 
tion passed April 10, 1942, by the Victory 
Club of Marshall, Mich., and endorsed by 
the Common Council of the city of Mar- 
shall. 

The resolution follows: 


Victory CLUuB, 
MARSHALL MiIcH., April 10, 1942. 
To the Mayor and Common Council, 
City of Marshall, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: The Victory Club, of Mar- 
shall, through and by its board of trustees, 
hereby presents the following resolution 
which we ask you to endorse and forward to 
the Congressman from this district for pres- 
entation to the Congress of the United States 
of America: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas after a long and valiant defense 
against an overwheiming enemy force and 
almost constant attack without any relief, our 
American-Fuipino troops bave been forced to 
sulrender in Bataan; and 

“Whereas their aefeise was prolonged far 
beyond the greatest expectation of any mili- 
tary expert; and 

“Whereas their feat will go down in history 
as one of the greatest of all time; and 

“Whereas this defense was only possible 
because every man performed far beyond his 
line of duty: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of these 
United States be aad hereby is requested to 
authorize and direct the President of these 
United States, in the name of the people 
thereof, to cause to be designed an appropri- 
ate medal, cue of which chali be presented 
to every man and woman. enlisted and com- 


| 


missioned, who so fiercely aud determinedly | 


took part ia this grea‘ battle 
“BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
“By Apert H. Hoexter, Chairman. 
“C. W. Brooks, Vice Chairman. 
“Atrrep P. Sruart, Secretary.” 


The Common Councii of the City of Mar- 
sha}l heartily endorsed the above resolution 
in action taken at its regular meeting, Mon- 
day, April 13, 1942. 

STOWELL C. STEBBINS, 
Mayor. 
F. F. WILLIAMS, 
City Recorder-Treasurer. 





Wise Unionism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Santa Monica Evening Outlook of April 
13, 1942, titled, “Wise Unionism.” I think 
the title selected for this item is unusu- 
ally good. The substance of the item is 
that the American Federation of Labor, 
through its State secretary, Edward Van- 
deleur, has announced that the young 
people from the schools, who assist in 
harvesting crops in California, will not be 
required to join unions or pay dues. 

This certainly is making good on their 
statements and professions as to what 
they would do with reference to helping 
this country win the war. I think itisa 
wise thing to measure people and insti- 
tutions by their actions, and not by their 
words. 

This, of course, is a very generous thing 
to do, and this group should be com- 
mended for making good with reference 
to their policy in an all-out endeavor to 
win this war. 

It should be noted that the leadership 
of the C. I. O.—not the men—is conspic- 
uous by its failure to announce any such 
parallel policy. This is not Unusual, 
however, when you measure this group 
by not only their past, but present ac- 
tions, when you recall that the American 
Federation of Labor has stated, as its 
policy, that there would be no strikes in 
any of the plants contributing to our war 
defense, so far as they were able to con- 
trol it. And then again, check up and 
try to parallel the policy of the leader- 
ship of the C.I.O. Immediately one will 
find fundamental differences with the 
respective policies as to their being con- 
structive or destructive. In doing this I 
believe it will be found that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has presented 
a constructive American policy influenced 
by the consideration of the safety and 
welfare of this Nation, as against the de- 


structive policy of the C. I. O. leadership, | 


where it places the interest of the same 
destructive leaders ahead of the welfare 
and safety of this Nation. 

There is no question but that 90 to 
95 percent of the men in labor unions 
are honest and patriotic, as I have re- 
peatedly stated, but that in the C. I. O. 
the great rank and file has not been per- 
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mitted to take a real part in forming the 
policies of the C. I. O., and that they 
have a group of men misleading these 
men in the C. I. O. who, the records 
show, advocate the doctrines of the old 
racketeer and highjacker, as well as 
having gone to Europe, studied the phi- 
losophy of Kar] Marx, and particularly 
the communistic philcsophy; that while 
they were in Europe they had apparently. 
become so saturated with this philosophy 
and other European ideas, that they ad- 
vocated, not only there, but when they 
came back here, the overthrow of our 
form of government, even by revolution, 
if necessary, and replacing it with those 
European ideas. Therefore, I have re- 
peatedly stated that this leadership has 
not been American. 

The American laboring man, every in- 
dividual, every man’s business and indus- 
try. has had greater freedom in this 
country than it has had in any other spot 
in the world. Industry, business, labor 
unions, and individuals in this country 
cannot ever accept the philosophy of 
Karl Marx in any of its forms, whether it 
be straight socialism, fascism, nazi-ism, 
or communism. The evidence is there 
and may be summed up by these ques- 
tions: 

Can you find a labor union in any 
country governed by this totalitarian 
Karl Marx philosophy? Can you find 
any business or industry that is free? 

Is there any individual liberty left for 
any individual in any of those countries? 
I think the answers are self-evident. 

Labor, industry, and individuals have 
been sucked into backing up these totali- 
tarian leaders. They were taken in by 
those who, only too well, were masters of 
mob psychology, of those who understood 
the human weakness of promising some- 
thing for nothing. What did those who 
were taken in get? When these totali- 
tarian leaders established themselves in 
their position of power, they then be- 
trayed those who put them there, namely, 
industry, labor, and every individual. 
Labor, industry, and the individual then 
found themselves with a bayonet at their 
back and all reduced to a condition of 
serfdom and slavery. 

WISE UNIONISM 

It is a pleasure to record that the American 
Federation of Labor, through Edward Vande- 
leur, secretary of the State federation, has 
announced that youth from the schools who 
assist in harvesting the crops in California 
will not be required to join unions or pay 
dues. This is a welcome announcement and 
merits general commendation. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has not yet made its position clear on the 
subject, but with the American Federation of 
Labor taking the broad position stated in Mr. 
Vandeleur’s announcement there is reason 
to expect that the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations will not insist on the unreason- 
able requirement of union membership ard 
dues paying for the school boys who devote 
their vacations to this very necessary and 
patriotic service. 

Designed as it is to meet a temporary 
emergency, organized labor is wise to wel- 
come it without attempting to put any union 
restrictions on the work these young people 
will be called upon to do on the ranches of 


| the State. 
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Plain Speaking—Clear Thinking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, because 
copies of two speeches, consolidated and 
entitled “Don’t Haul Down the Stars and 
Stripes,” in which I insisted that we pre- 
serve our national existence, devote our 
efforts to the winning of this war, were 
sent out, without my knowledge or con- 
sent, by third persons, in envelopes of 
their own, postage prepaid, with im- 
proper material of their own, some New 
Dealers, Communists, and others have at- 
tempted to smear me by distortion and 
downright falsehood. 

If you have not received a copy of these 
speeches, a card will bring you one and 
you may then form your own conclusion 
as to whether I am right or wrong in my 
contention that it is time we fight the 
enemies from within who would sur- 
render our form of government, as well 
as those from without who would destroy 
it by force. 

WHY OUR MILITARY REVERSES? 


We have suffered the greatest military 
losses in the history of our Nation. From 
Pear] Harbor down to today, we have met 
many a grievous reverse. In not one in- 
stance has the defeat been due to either 
Jack of ability or courage on the part of 
our fighting men. We have lost because 
the enemy forces were superior in num- 
ber and equipment. 

Why have we lacked either men or 
matériel at any particular point? Con- 
gress has been charged as the one at 
fault. Because I have been accused of 
partisanship, I will let the Speaker of the 
Rouse of Representatives, a lifelong 
Democrat, who is in a position to know, 
make answer. Here are his words from 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, page Al079. Speaker Raysurn said: 

Congress is being criticized, but Congress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes. 


When inclined to ciiticize Congress, 
remember those words. 

Giving the lie to the false insinuation 
that I or any Republican has been crit- 
ical of war efforts are these words from 
Democratic Chairman Vinson, of the 


House Naval Affairs Committee, uttered | 


on the floor of the House on April 16. I 
asked him this question: 


Has the gentleman, as chairman of that 
committee, learned of any Member of the 
House who is disposed to oppose or criticize 
either the committee or any member of the 
Navy Department? 

Mr. Vinson. Congress has wholeheartedly 
supported every naval measure that has come 
before it, irrespective of which side of the 
aisle the Members may sit on. 


It is about time that false charges of | 


imputing lack of patriot:sm cease. 


There is an insistent demand from the 
people that nondefense appropriations 
which are not essential be ended. Why 
has Congress failed to cut these items? 
Let an editorial from an ardent New Deal, 
prowar before Pearl Harbor newspaper— 
The Washington Post—of April 17, fur- 
nish the answer. The words are, in part, 
these: 

WIZISKERED REPLY 

The President has again thrown cold water 
on plans for economizing in nonessential out- 
lays. The mere fact that he follows his time- 
worn technique of demanding how and where 
Government costs can be cut indicates an ill- 
concealed hostility to economy programs. 

There is no need to quibble over definitions 
of nondefense expenditures, as the President 
does, before making specific suggestions con- 
cerning budgetary economies. 


Specific recommendations have been 
made. The Washington News, referring 
editorially to the President’s contention 
that specific cuts had not been recom- 
mended, wrote: 

The President tells his press conference 
that’s the trouble with all critics of nonde- 
fense spending. They aren’t specific. 

Well, let’s see. 

The Brookings Institution has recom- 
mended specifie cuts in the Federal Budget 
to save $2,000,000,000. 

Representative WEsLEY Disney, of Oklaho- 
ma, has recommended specific cuts to save 
$1,8C0,000,000. 

The National Economy League has rec- 
ommended specific cuts to save $1,500,000,000. 

Senator Byrrp’s joint congressional Ccom- 
mittee on Nonessential Expenditures has 
recommended specific cuts to save $1,301,- 
075,000. 

Specific cuts, mind you, in all cases. 


Mr. Speaker, if the President would 
withdraw his opposition, Congress could 
save millions of dollars for the war ef- 
fort by cutting nondefense, nonessential 
items. Congress is to blame for many 
things, but do not criticize it unjustly. 

I intend to back to the end the pro- 
gram of Army, Navy, end air force— 
every effort to win the war; to oppose all 
unnecessary, nondefense appropriations; 
fight every move which tends to create 
disunity, destroy our freedom. 


Camp Gruber, Okla. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1942 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, many of 
you will recall that some days ago I took 
the floor and made some rather pointed 
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statements about a contract which had 
been granted down in my congressional 
district to a public utility company for 
power to be furnished to Camp Gruber, 
which is being constructed in my district. 
I pointed out that they had received a 
contract to furnish electricity at the rate 
of 10.8 mills per kilowatt-hour, when a 
public power company known as the 
Grand River Dam Authority had bid 5 
mills. I said at that time that I intended 
to exert every effort to see that that con- 
tract was canceled and the contract 
finally awarded to the Grand River Dam 
Authority. I just thought that in view 
of the fact that I had been so pointed in 
my statements I should like to take this 
opportunity to advise the House that the 
contract has been canceled that was given 
to the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. and 
it has been awarded to the Grand River 
Dam Authority upon their original bid. 


Report to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
thoroughly enjoyed going before those 
whom I regard as the finest, the best, the 
kindest people in the world during the 
last few years to request their support in 
my races for Congress. They have re- 
sponded generously by thrice electing me 
to this high office, and I am very grateful. 
I return to them to report on my stew- 
ardship and request that they retain me 
as their Congressman. The war has 
naturally prevented an active campaign. 

I wish to thank you, my friends and 
constituents, for the confidence you have 
so graciously manifested in me and to 
assure you of my continued best efforts 
to remain worthy of that confidence by 
taking full advantage of the resulting 
seniority in this body where seniority is 
more valuable than anywhere else in the 
world. I ask the support of the Demo- 
cratic Party, of which I and all my rela- 
tives and ancestors have always been 
members, which I have served diligently 
in numerous capacities, and to which I 
am accountable. Having heretofore been 
elected by no special interests but by the 
votes of a!! the people, it is to my party 
and to the people of my great district I 
turn again to report and in plain and 
simple appeal for reelection. 

It is quite natural that we be thorough- 
ly absorbed at this most critical hour of 
our history with the World War to the 
practical exclusion of everything else. 
We are thinking of our sons in the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Service. We are think- 
ing of the issues at stake, of the outcome, 
of the price we must pay to defeat the 
seven nations which have declared war 
on us and which threaten our way of life, 
of the price poor Poland, Greece, and 
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even France are paying for having been 
unable to defeat them. We would not be 
human if we did not think of these things 
first, last, and constantly. We are not 
interested in any unnecessary contro- 
versy and would have much preferred no 
congressional campaign at this solemn 
moment. Being one of you and there- 
fore sharing your thoughts, no act of 
mine, as your Representative in Con- 
gress, has been without consideration of 
its value in securing the defeat of our 
treacherous enemies. Such will ever be 
true. I give you solemn promise that I 
will never, under any circumstances, be- 
tray, by negligence, indifference, or in- 
experience, the young men of our fighting 
forces, wherever they may be. As a sol- 
dier of the last war whose privilege it was 
to face the foe and shed his blood in 
France, I know what our young men in 
the present war will have to face. What- 
ever their experiences, I will share them 
in my own feelings, for I have felt what 
they will feel and have seen what they 
will see. 


I have voted for measures intended to | 


solidify the sentiments of our people, for 
those intended to increase production of 
war material and for those which would 
secure the defense of our own shores and 
hinterlands. It has been my privilege 
and pleasure to share much of the re- 
sponsibility for our foreign policy which 
fell on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
I must leave it to the judgment of our 
people whether it is an important one at 
this critical period. One of my oppo- 
nents has said it is not. As the seventh 
member of that committee, which deais 
with all our foreign relations, and know- 
ing directly what vast issues are at stake, 
I affirm that no committee of our Na- 
tional Government is more important. 
The great honor which is mine as a 
member of it is shared by my people of 
the Sixth District. The President of the 
United States has not considered the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs unimpor- 
tant, for he commits to its counsel his 
own policies, as does Congress itself. 
Certainly we want to run no risk of sacri- 
ficing this enviable position now enjoyed 
by our district. Furthermore, I thor- 
oughly agree with you that we want, 


need, and must have representation now, | 


during the war, not 5 years hence. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the sneak attack on Pearl Harbor 
forced Congress to remain in Washington 


to organize our country for war, and it. 


was, of course, particularly necessary 
for members of this committee to do so. 
Consequently, I have not been able to 
visit my district as frequently as I have 
wished to. I believe my constituents will 
approve my decision to stay on the job. 
I ask those of you who do approve to 
actively help me in my campaign for re- 
election, thereby substituting your per- 
sonal efforts for those in which I would 
indulye but for the needs of our country. 
I appreciate the assistance of all of my 
friends, those of small influence as well 
as the influential. You do not have to be 
affluent or belong to any particular or- 
ganization for me to be grateful for your 
support. 
LXXXVIII—App.——92 





“The Sixth District deserves to know 
all the facts about all candidates for of- 
fice,” say the authors of a pamphlet cir- 
culated by one of my upponents. In this 
I fully concur. While my record is too 
varied for complete analysis here, I will 
gladly answer any guestion about any 
part if not covered. I stand before the 
voters of my district with nothing to con- 
ceal. My acts as a Member of Congress 
are a matter of public record, open to all 
the world for inspection. Iask my friends 
and constituents who are familiar with 
those acts, as they are and as represented 
by my opponents, whether they would 
have voted as I did or interpreted duty 
as I did, and whether the account of those 
acts as given by my opponents is a fair 
and honest representation thereof. 

Perfectly willing to stand on my rec- 
ord, I do not wish anyone to be misled 
by false versions and distortions of it. 
To illustrate, early in the carnpaign the 
friends of one of my opponents published 
an advertisement in the Sixth District 
papers referring to the so-called congres- 
sional pension bill and accusing me of 
having “actually consented to its pas- 
sage.” Immediately upon reading it I 
addressed the following letter to this 
cpponent on February 23: 

It is difficult for me to believe that any 
candidate for the high office of Representa- 
tive in Congress would deliberately and in- 
tentionally indulge in a false political ad- 
vertisement. Therefore, I shall give you the 
benefit of the doubt by requesting the source 
of the information on which you based the 
absolutely false advertisement which ap- 
peared in the papers of the Sixth District 
last week. 

Thanking you in advance, etc. 


While I have received no reply to this 
letter, I have, with one exception, heard 
of no similar charge by his friends, 
whereas some of those of my other oppo- 
nent are careless indeed with theirs. 

The president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Tuscaloosa was reported to 
me by several reliable people to have 
stated at a rally that I voted for this bill. 
In reply to a letter similar to the above, 
he denied having made this statement, 
adding that what he said was: 

We want a Congressman who won’t stand 
idly by while a pensi-~ bill is being passed 
for himself to be paid for by the taxpayers 
of this country. 


Upon receipt of his letter I wrote him 
as follows: 


For your information, the intimation in 
this quotation is just as false as the state- 
ment I wes reliably informed you made. 


Not onty did I not vote for this so- 


called pension bill or stand idly by during | 


its passage, but page 1584 of the ConcRzEs- 


SIONAL ReEcorpD records my vote against. it. | 


I consider it quite a compliment that 
they can offer no honest, true criticism of 
my record, and believe you will agree that 
this fact alone abundantly entitles me to 
reelection. 

I have supported all measures which 
gave our tarmers a chance to make a 
decent living in this period of upheaval, 
for I remember how they were disre- 
garded during the last great depression. 
I have supported all measures to place 
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the cause of liberty, “the four freedoms,” 
and the arming of our fighting forces 
before the self-interests of any group 


- which placed its own interest before that 


of our country. I have invariably voted 
for defense and against “pork.” I believe 
the voters of the Sixth District approve 
my actions. and ask my opponents to tell 
them how they would have voted on this 
legislation. 

I report to you as a man, not using the 
language of a textbook with platitude, 
sophistry. and silly sentences of despair. 
Insinuation and insipidity added to con- 
ceit and seii-importance total zero as the 
voice of character and intelligence. I do 
not come to my people surrounded by a 
great array of either socially elite or so- 
cial climbers and seif-appointed guard- 
ians of wisdom. I do not have to affect 
a great modesty and humiliation to con- 
ceal a greatneSs which only others must 
parade. I come, surrounded by a great 
“cloud of witnesses,” indeed; but they are 
people of all walks of life in the Sixth 
District--farmers, workers, plain busi- 
nessmen, teachers, preachers, and those 
who are unsung at country clubs and un- 
heralded in the counsels of the mighty. 
Nor do these who witness for me feel 
called upon to proclaim that I am secretly 
a great man, versed in the lore of all 
secret knowledge, but too modest to share 
my knowledge and wisdom with others. 
No! My witnesses need affirm only that 
I attend ic my duties in Congress with a 
sense of responsibility to my district and 
to my country. They need only say that 
I am a Democrat, reared in the black- 
belt county of Sumter, the son of one who 
was a Demorratic official of that county 
for 41 years, who has personally served 
his county, district, State, and Nation 
constantly for 25 years. My witnesses 
need only add that I vote my own con- 
victions in a Congress composed not of 
those who are secretly and modestly 
great beyond the common knowledge of 
men, but in one made up of men of like 
qualities with the citizens of their dis- 
trict. 

Congress is composed of men of com+ 
mon interests with the plain people as 
well as the mighty, although sometimes 
& Member is found who serves special in- 
terests, cliques, or other small groups 
who will not cooperate unless they can 
control. As you know, I have served all 
the counties of my district with regard 
for the advice and counsel of the citizens 
of them all, never having been con- 
trolled by any group. Ycu also know I 
never will be. 

Only a very simple mind would sup- 
pose that a new Member walks into Con- 
gress and announces: “I am a great man; 
the people of my district have discovered 
my greatness in spite of all I could do 
to conceal the depths of my wisdom,” or, 
“I will make a great Congressman be- 
cause I have dreamed of serving in this 
body for years and have prepared myself 
by reading newspapers.” It is easy 
enough to imagine the effect of such 
terrific announcements on the anxious 
spectators packing the public galleries 
when all attention is fastened upon this 
heroic figure. “A new Daniel Webster 
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has arisen” they would cry. “A John C. 
Calhoun has come to judgment” they 
would acclaim. “Another Morgan, an- 
other Pettus” they would shout. “An- 
other Wilson with Princetonian splen- 
dor” they would declare. But they 
would not cry “Another Franklin D. 
Roosevelt,” for they would soon detect 
an antiadministration, if not an anti- 
Democratic, voice in the soft, sepulchral 
cadences of this newly discovered giant. 

Although reserving always the right to 
vote my convictions, not only has no one 
regarded me as anti-Roosevelt, but I 
have generally found myself in agree- 
ment with his policies. I have agreed 
with his foreign policy throughout and 
have gladly shouldered the responsibility 
of seventh member of the 25-member 
Foreign Affairs Committee in sponsoring 
it on the ficor. It is with humble pride 
that I express the opinion that you, my 
constituents, would not have been dis- 
appointed had you been in the gallery on 
these occasions when the various neu- 
trality bills, the lease-lend bill and the 
ship-arming bill were under considera- 
tion. 

Again I ask you to check my votes on 
all measures affecting the major interests 
of my district or of the Nation; to reflect 
on how your personal business with your 
Government has been attended to by me; 
to compare my committee assignments, 
Office, andi general progress with that of 
any other Member, and finally to inquire 
of any honest man who knows, how I am 
regarded by my colleagues. You will re- 
call that I am one of two Democrats on 
both a major and minor committee 
that I,commenced m ythird year as 
chairman of the Printing Committee 
and vice chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing, which has saved the 
taxpayers hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars during this emergency. 

“Choose ye this day when ye will serve,” 
the ancient prophet challenged. I again make 
my public choice by choosing to serve all the 
people of all the counties in my district, not 
under the direction of people who are elected 
by self-appointment or by ¢ocial invitation, 
but under the direction of the Democratic 
Party and the leadership of cur great Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who is the only Commander 
in Chief we will have during this emergency 
and is ably shouldering a tremendous respon- 
sibility. 

Once again I am reminded, as you are, that 
we live in perilous times. Never before hes 
our Nation faced so serious a threat. Many 
pubhc-spirited men who in normal times 
might have sought public office have refrained, 
as a patriotic duty, so that Congress might 
continue its war work without the interrup- 
tion of a political campaign, but I face the 
necessity of making such a campaign as my 
duties in Washington allow. 

As it commenced, I extended an invitation, 
in a message to my constituents, to my op- 
ponents. Since it has not been satisfactorily 
accepted, I now repeat it: 

I invite my opponents to explain their rea- 
sons for believing that our district and our 
Nation would profit by the substitution of 
a freshman’s natural inexperience for the 
experience, seniority and contacts your kind- 
ness has enabled me to obtain 


To serve my country, my district, my 
State, my Nation to the best of my adil- 
ity has ever been my keen desire. The 


frivolous charges of my critics and oppo- 
nents indicate that I have done so at 
least reasonably well. As this campaign 
draws toward its conclusion I wish to re- 
iterate the pledge to my people, of the 
best efforts always of which I am capable 
in their behalf and in behalf of our 
country. 

It is important to you, to me, and par- 
ticularly to our country, that this cam- 
paign be concluded on May 5, thereby 
enabling your Congressman to devote his 
entire time thereafter to the perform- 
ance of his very important duties. Let 
us overlook no opportunity to see that 
it does end in the first primary, permit- 
ting all of us to thereafter devote our 
time exclusively to whipping the Japs and 
Hitler, 


Victory Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record I include the following address 
of Hon. JosepH W. Martin, Jr., Republi- 
can leader of the’ House of Representa- 
tives and Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, at a Republican 
gathering under the auspices of the Re- 
publican State Committee of Oklahoma, 
at Enid, Okla., on Monday, March 30, 
1942: 


This splendid gathering of Republicans is 
encouraging and inspiring. It indicates the 
people are expressing keen interest in their 
Government. I am happy to come to the dis- 
trict of my good friend and your able Con- 
gressman, Ross Riziry. In the single term 
he has been in Congress he has served faith- 
fully and efficiently. As a member of the 
great Committee on Agriculture, he can be of 
great service to the people of Oklahoma and 
the country. I am sure you will make certain 
his reelection. 

And it is good to see here tonight former 
Senator John W. Harreld and my old asso- 
ciate, former Congressman M. C. Garber. I 
recall as if it was but yesterday his participa- 
tion in rough and tumble debating of the 
House when I first began my national service. 
And I am grateful to the people of Oklahoma 
and my two associates on the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Mrs. Horace H. Sayre and 
Lew H. Wentz, for their fine hospitality. 

The chief concern of the Republican Party, 
above everything else, is the welfare of the 
United States of America. The very essence 
of Republican principles is the preservation 
of our constitutional representative govern- 
ment of checks and balances. Only through 
a government of checks and balances, which, 
of course, embodies the biparty political sys- 
tem of operation, can free government of, by, 
and for the people be rendered practical in 
the lives of men. 

The Republican Party has a definite pro- 
gram for victory by which it believes this 
war can be most quickly won. We Republi- 
cans are convinced that this program, if 
faithfully followed, will preserve the lives, 
and health, and the happiness of millions 
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of Americans who otherwise may be need- 
lessly sacrificed. 

The winning of this war—its definite, com- 
pletely decisive termination, in favor of the 
United States of America and our Allies, is 
the most important consideration for every 
man, woman, and child in America, and for 
every man, woman, and child in the world. 

We believe that if this war is not decisively 
won by the complete eradication of the social 
and political doctrines of the despotic, brutal 
Axis dictators human progress will cease; 
human liberty will vanish; human decency 
will be gone for a long time and the great 
mass of human beings will be enslaved. 

The outstanding points of the Republican 
victory program follow: 

The sole consideration in the choice of 
both the military and civilian administra- 
tors and directors of the war effort shall be 
their ability, training, and capacity to do a 
good job, and to do it as quickly as humanly 
possible. 

Every motive and purpose of American in- 
dustry, agriculture, and labor must be geared 
to the greatest possible war effort. 

This war is the people’s war, and not the 
war of any section, party, or class. Every 
ounce of energy, every wheel in the produc- 
ing capacity of small business in the United 
States ought to be and must be utilized 
directly or indirectly in the war effort. 

Every man and woman, of whatever race, 
creed, or color, must be impressed with the 
vitally paramount issue of winning this war 
for freedom, enlightenment, and human 
progress, both for those of this generation and 
for posterity. 

Eliminate now every function and activity 
of the Government not essential to the war 
effort and place those engaged in nonessen- 
tial activities in a pool of employees to be 
drawn upon for war work. 

Every individual should be judged and 
rated by his desire and his ability to con- 
tribute to the war effort. There can be no 
place in Government for partisanship or self- 
seeking bureaucracy so long as the security 
of this Nation is imperiled. 

We must regard this struggle as a total 
war in the sense we not only must vanquish 
the physical armies and armament of the 
Axis dictators, but we must also stamp out of 
the world the doctrines which they represent, 
and which they are trying to force upon the 
world. 

It is just -s important to the welfare of 
the world to free the peoples of the Axis na- 
tions from the cruel, ruthless philosovhy of 
their dictators as it is to free the rest of the 
world from the threat of their crucliy and 
ruthlessness. 

At no time shall the war effort be. used as 
a cover under which to destroy either our 
American system of government, our Amer- 
ican way of life, or our American free enter- 
prise economic system. Free constitutional 
government is inseparable from free enter- 
, Prise. 

The maintenance of a free press, a free 
radio, and free speech is essential to real 
victory in this war. 

While a total war effort is under way we 
shall exercise every possible foresight to pre- 
pare for post-war problems. 

Resist inflation and oppose any repudiation 
of the public debt. 

No group or party shall use the Nation's 
peril or the war effort to maintain itself in 
power by other than the most constructive, 
patriotic, efficient, and unselfish efforts to 
achieve the welfare of the whole Nation. 

Any failure to win this war conclusively 
and decisively would be a failure to win it 
atall. Anything short of an absolute victory 
would merely be another armed truce. The 
destiny of civilization is in the balance. The 
fate of humanity for a long time to come will 
be decided in the issues of this war. 
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We must all realize now that if the Axis 

tical and social doctrines gain prevalence 

in the world human liberty will vanish; hu- 

man decency will be gone, and the great mass 

of human beings will be reduced to a basis 
of spiritual, moral, and physical slavery. 

It is certain, if we are to win this war de- 
cisively and conclusively with the minimum 
joss of life and injuries to our people, that 
both the military and civilian administrators 
of the war effort must be chosen on the basis 
of their ability, training, and capacity to 
do a good job. Having chosen, without re- 
gard to any prejudices, or partisan considera- 
tions, the most capable men and women to do 
the job of both military and civilian admin- 
istration, they must then be turned loose to 
do the job and be held strictly responsible for 
the results. 

The great weakness of dictatorships is they 
estop themselves from the benefits of ap- 
praisal and suggestion by their peoples con- 
cerning their war efforts. The total decisions 
must be, in the case of Hitler, one man’s de- 
cisions, and in the case of Hirohito, the de- 
cisions of a little clique of militarists. When 
conditions start to go wrong at the top the 
dictators have no recourse. They seem to 
move faster and more efficiently in the begin- 
ning but it is the spiritual stamina of a free 
people which wins the final victory. Mac- 
Arthur and his heroic band are shining ex- 
amples of how freemen fight in a just cause. 
The strength of America lies in the courage 
and the virile, vigorous intelligence, and the 
power of opinion, of her 130,000,000 free- 
thinking, free-speaking men and women. 

The only way in which to assure the maxi- 
mum of ability, capacity, and performance on 
the part of both our military and civilian ad- 
ministrators in the war effort is to give the 
people frankly the facts concerning the prog- 
ress of the war effort whenever and wherever 
possible- consistent with necessary military 
requirements. The Republican Party intends 
to continue to function in the dual capacity 
of measuring the progress of the war effort, 
of informing the people of the facts concern- 
ing that progress, and of providing a channel 
through which the people themselves may 
express and make effective their own ap- 
praisals and suggestions concerning the war 
effort. 

The way in which American industry can 
be infused with the one motivating impulse 
of a total, confident war effort is the assur- 
ance that American free enterprise is not 
going to be sacrificed or lost. Labor has as 
much at stake here as have management and 
ownership. 

It is manifestly impossible even to discuss 
in accurate terms a total war effort so long 
as there is one single belt, wheel, or pulley 
in small industry and small business in the 
United States adaptable to some part of the 
war effort directly or indirectly which is not 
so used. Every hoist in every mine, every plow 
on every farm, every derrick in every shipyard, 
every spindle in every textile mill, every fur- 
nace in every foundry, every roll in every 
steel mill, every lathe in every machine shop 
in America must be put to whirring a sym- 
phony of total victory. 

If the Republicans have their way there 
will be just one creed in the winning of this 
war and that will be The American’s Creed. 
Let me read it to you as it was written by 
that distinguished dean of Republicans, 
William Tyler Page: 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic, a sovereign Nation 
of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, 
one and inseparable; established on those 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sac- 
rificed their lives and fortunes. 


“I, therefore, believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 


tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; 


and to defend it against all enemies.” 

It is obvious that every effort of every 
character, every dollar, and every ounce of 
energy to be spent or expended must be de- 
voted to the paramount issue of winning this 
war as quickly as we can. Nonessential Gov- 
ernment expenditures cannot avoid ccmpe- 
tition with the development and execution 
of the war program. While it is desirabie, 
of course, to save the money resulting from 
curtailment of nondefense work, it is far 
more important to release the personnel and 
its energy, space, materials, transportation 
facilities, and numerous other factors in- 
volved in nondefense work, for the job of 
winning this war. Nondefense agencies are 
using precious Government office space, 
which should be available for the ever-ex- 
panding war activities. 

Elimination of nonessential governmental 
programs competing with the war effort 
would help civilian morale and would set an 
example to the public that private expendi- 
tures for nonessentials should be sacrificed 
during the war period. Therefore, all alpha- 
betical activities unrelated to the war effort 
should be immediately suspended. Whatever 
functions, if any, they perform of indirect 
benefit to the war effort should be turned 
over to the proper agencies conducting the 
war. 

The most dangerous and, perhaps, fatal, 
situation which could arise in America would 
be any division among our people. This cculd 
come through loss of confidence in the abil- 
ity, capacity, and motive of the Government 
to devote all efforts to the winning of the 
war as quickly as possible, while at the same 
time maintaining our free Government, free 
economy, and free way of life intact. The 
ready and willing acceptance of all appraisals 
and suggestions worthy of consideration on 
their merits will be one of the most potent 
influences to maintain the confidence of the 
people in the capacity and ability of their 
Government successfully to direct this war. 
A government of the people, functioning in 
the time of a war involving all the people, 
must always be open to appraisal of its efforts 
and suggestions for its operation by the peo- 
ple. Manifestly, the most accurate appraisal 
and the most helpful suggestion can come, 
and will come, from an informed people in 
possession of all the facts possible for them 
to know, consistent with military strategy, 
and the unquestioned right of free and open 
discussion of the Government’s conduct of 
the war. 

I repeat, the physical armies of the Axis 
Powers must be vanquished and the Axis dic- 
tators must be rendered impotent for the 
welfare of humanity. The doctrines of the 
Axis dictators must be driven from the world, 
and rendered utterly powerless, if we are to 
guarantee against another world war in the 
future. So long as there is a single germ of 
brutal totalitarianism left anywhere in the 
world the effort of men in human society to 
achieve the primary object of the full de- 
velopment of the individual personality will 
be subject to the danger of a recurrence of the 
menace we combat today. 

Any program for victory must be a pro- 
gram of positive action involving the whole 
nation. The Republican program for victory 
is exactly that. 

There is no question as to whether we can 
win this war or not. We can if we will. In 
the life of nations it is as but yesterday our 
forefathers were risking life, liberty, and 
property—their all—in the cause of human 
freedom which we are today engaged in de- 
fending. It is as though the dust of the 
wagon trains of our pioneering ancestors had 
not yet settled in this Nation. Those men 
and those women, our immediate forebears, 
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feared no hardship; they quailed at no 
danger; they shrank not from solitude; they 
were not deterred by hard labor or even 
hunger; toil from sun-up to sun-down had no 
terrors for them; loneliness, lack of com- 
forts, all of these, they endured because they 
loved liberty more than they loved ease and 
luxury. We of America, the sons and daugh- 
ters of those pioneers, we, the sons and 
daughters of men and women who tore them- 
selves up by the roots and left their native 
lands and their rela :ves to cross stormy seas 
in search of that liberty which they loved 
and longed for, will not even consider any 
issue except the supreme issue of again win- 
ning a victory for freedom and human 
progress. 

The echoes of the voices in the halls of 
the town meetings have not ceased in this 
land of ours. Those town meetings were 
where men and women met together and 
fearlessly, frankly, , and constructively 
weighed the acts of their governments and 
of their public servants. Those town meet- 
ings, many of them still being held over the 
length and breadth of the land, were the 
occasions on which every man and woman 
who believed he or she had a helpful sug- 
gestion for the betterment of the common 
welfare was heard with respect and con- 
sideration. 

It is inconceivable that we—the sons and 
daughters of those pioneers of those town 
meetings—should ever forget the strength, 
the vigorous, virile vitality of our hard-won 
freedom—and we will not. 

Why is it there is a vast fundamental 
difference between the United States of 
America and some other countries? It is 
because the ptople of America are made up 
of those who so loved liberty and freedom; 
who so loved free speech; who so loved their 
right to have something to say about how 
they should be governed, and by whom they 
should be governed, that they were willing to 
cross stormy seas, to come to a land of lib- 
erty and free speech. ‘Therefore, we are a 
free people by individual choice. All of the 
people of the United States are indoctrinated 
with the conviction that personal liberty is 
the basis of all liberty; that individual free- 
dom is the basis of all human freedom; that 
human freedom is, in essence, the doctrine 
of human values in operation. 

There never was written before, and prob- 
ably never will be written again, a better 
definition of what freedom is, all that it 
stands for, and all that it hopes for, than is 
to be found in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

There is no place in the life or the think- 
ing of the Sons and Daughters of Freedom 
and Progress for any doctrine that this Na- 
tion has reached either its economic or 
spiritual limits. As a new effort in human 
liberty and human progress our journey thus 
far has been but a few steps as compared to 
the limitless distances which siretch before 
us in the progress which free men may well 
hope to attain. Who is wise enough even 
to attempt to set any definition of the 
boundaries or limits to which the free, un- 
trammeled mind may aspire; to which the 
free, unfettered soul of man may reach? We 
have a vast field of economic accOmplish- 
ment stretching before us. We have a vast 
spiritual field of attainment before us. This 
war is an unhappy interruption to our prog- 
ress Onward and upward. It is unfortunate 
it should have come. It is tragic it has to 
be fought; but face to face, as we are, with 
the obstacle of some men’s mad lust for 
power standing squarely across the highway 
of all men’s progress, barring the way to 
higher things, that obstacle must be re- 
moved completely. r 

It cannot be in the nature of the uni- 
verse of which we are a part, created and 
sustained by a just and omnipotent God, for 
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@ few men, crazed by greed for power, to 
blast and stop man’s progress upward and 
onward toward the stars. Progress is the 
universal law of mankind, otherwise we 
would still be dwelling in the caves, fighting 
claw and fang with club and stone. Man’s 
progress thus far toward higher attainments 
is the undeniable proof of his right and free- 
dom to strive ever upward. No dictator’s 
pride, no dictator’s vanity, no mad ego can 
permanently stop that progress. 

So, then, our task lies before us. We must 
make the world safe against, perhaps, a long 
interlude of chaos, and the partial enslave- 
ment of peoples to the mad desires of powerful 
men or groups. We must, for ourselves, and 
for the sake of the human race of the future, 
meet this issue with all we are, with all we 
have, confident, unafraid, practical, assured 
of the justice of our cause. Doing this, we 
can face whatever sacrifices, whatever agony, 
whatever suffering may be entailed because 
we will be fortified by the inspiration and 
nobility of our cause. 

The years to come must be the years of a 
better life; a grander attainment, a higher 
concept of individual energy and effort, a 
greater progress for all mankind. If we can 
assure that, this battle will not have been in 
vain. America will not fail. 





Greece Teday Stands Stripped of All 


Resources by Invaders 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include an 
article written by Hon. Soterios Nichol- 
son, an attorney of Washington, D. C., 
on the subject, Greece Today Stands 
Stripped of All Resources by Invaders, 
which appeared in the Washington Post, 
on Sunday, March 22, 1942. The article 
follows: 


The approach of another Good Friday 
recalls that it was on that somber and sa- 
cred day, in 1939, that Mussolini sent his 


gs 


is a well-known story. 

Where stands Greece today? 

Hitler has stripped the country of every- 
thing of value. He did not even leave a goat 
that a child might be fed on its milk. Thou- 
sands are dying of starvation, and unfortu- 
nately many of these are children. 

Nevertheless, Greece is still very much in 
the war, and in the most literal sense. Sub- 
stantial numbers of Greek soldiers got away 
with the British imperials last April and 
May, and are now serving in the Middle East. 
Greek fliers are fighting there with the R. A. 
F., and a remnant of the Greek Navy is 
operating from Alexandria, Egypt. 

The Greek ships consist of a cruiser, two 
old battleships, and five submarines. The 
battleships are the former U. S. S. Mis. 
and the U. 8.8. Idaho, which I had the honor 
to assist in purchasing for Greece in 1914, 
when I was counsel for the Greek Legation. 
The Greek submarines frequently figure in 
the news these days when they catch an 
unwary Italian ship in the Mediterranean 
and send it to the bottom. 

The Hellenic people showed their contempt 
for the Nazis and openly defied them as soon 
as they entered Athens. At the beginning 
the Nazis did not allow the Italians to come 
into Greece—not until they took everything 
worth having. First of all they went in 
every house and looted it of all metallic wares 
and utensils and stole all food they could 
find and carried it away to Germany. They 
pillaged every village of ail animals, wines, 
and everything of value. They took all the 
automobiles and trucks, 95 percent of which 
were American made, and loaded them with 
tobacco, currants, olives, and other Greek 
products, and moved them out of the coun- 
try. They robbed the churches, temples, and 
museums of famous and priceless statues, 
and other articles of classic antiquity. 

The Nazis, after taking all, including loco- 
motives and freight and passenger cars, 
allowed the Italians to come in and police 
the Greek population. 


TRAGIC CONDITION 


Conditions in Greece today under Hitler's 
new order are tragic. The lack of food- 
stuffs—especially milk, bread, meat, butter, 
and oils—which cannot be hought at any 
price—is taking a severe toll of human life. 

The Greek War Relief Association tried for 
months to persuade the British and American 
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Fascist legions into Albania. That, as it 
turned out, was but the prelude to an in- 
vasion of Greece on Octcher 28, 


ment is hard to answer. There is no question 
that Great Britain and the United States are 
in great sympathy with the suffering Hellenic 
people, but as yet, they have found no sure 
and satisfactory way of helping them. 

A few days ago the State Department issued 
a statement to the effect that “the United 
States and the British Governments have 

a * 
to charter a vessel to 
tons of flour from the United States to Greece, 
provided adequate guarantees are obtained 
from the Axis governments and satisfactory 
arrangements can be made for the distribu- 
tion of the flour to the suffering Greek pop- 
ulation.” The United States also permitted 
the Greek Government to transfer to Switzer- 
land the equivalent of 1,000,000 Swiss francs, 
from funds of the Greek Government in the 
United States, “to purchace condensed milk 
in Switzerland for the relief of children in 
Greece.” . 

The statement continues: “It is realized 
that no measures for the adequate relief of 
Greece will be possible until the final defeat 
of the Axis. The necessity, however, for the 
prompt use of anv feasible means for as- 
sisting Greece is fully realized.” Apparently, 
the way is found through the Swiss Govern- 
ment to begin the movement of food to 
Greece. A Cairo dispatch informed us this 
week that 7,000 tons of wheat aboard the 
steamer Radmanso left Haifa (Palestine) for 
Greece and that the Italian Government has 
promised safe conduct for the ship. 

The unfortunate people in Greece must 
live today on the hope of a miracle. 

Hellenism is a spiritual force that cannot 
and will not die. Substantial sections of 
the Greek army, navy, and air force have 
escaped into Egypt and are fighting with the 
United Nations in the African theater of 
war. And when victory comes to us—as is 
bound to—Greece once again will assume her 
proper place in the family of free nations, and 
will resume her forward march to higher and 
nobler accomplishments—made stronger, 
purer, and wiser because of the bitter experi- 
ences she is now compelled to withstand 
and endure. 














